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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 


gas 

in go (ga-ii). ' 

J) as 

in Min (J)in), hni/t (ba|>). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h . 

. ho\ (h^o). 


. Men (tSen), hafie tb^iS). 

n as in French nasaly eaviro?? (ahv;ron). 

r , 

. nm (rzjn), terrier (te'riaj). 

; • 

. r/iop (J?p), dLi/j (dij). 

1^ .. 

It. sera^//o (s^.-a’l^o). 

J . 

. her (haj), farther (fa'jO'ai). 

tj . 

. Mop (tjpp), di/M (ditj). 

nr .. 

It. si^;ore (sfa^’oro). 

s . 

. jee (sn, ferr (ses). 

r, . 

. vif/on (vi'jan), d^euner (de^^nr). 

X 

Ger. z.ch (ax), Sc. loch (lox, lox^). 

w . 

. wen (wen). 

dj . 

. jadge (d3cd3). 

X" .. 

Ger. \ch (ix^')j Sc. nio/A (nex^t). 

hw . 

. w/ien (hwen). 

0 • 

. si«^in.y (si-giij), thi»k ())iijk). 

7 

Ger. sa^ii (za* 7 en). 

y . 

. ^-es (yes). 

Oil ■ 

. fi«^r (fiqgai). 

7' •• 

Ger. le^'n, re^en (lo’Y^en, ro'y^nen) 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h \a mode (n, la 

ai ... aye=^tfj (ai), Isa/ali (aizara). 

£e ... man (mjen^. 

pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
la«d (land), t^ow (nau). 
c«t (Icpt), son (spn). 
yet (yet), ten (ten), 
survey (s5*jve), Fr. attach/ (atajV), 

Fr. chef (Jif). 
ever (ev3i), natfen (ne^’/on). 

/, e^e, (ai), bfnd (baind). 

Fr. ean de vie (a d? vP). 
sft (sit), mj'stic (mistik). 

Psyche (sai*kt), react (r/|ae‘kt). 
achor (e‘*koj), morality (morjediti). 
cil (oil), bo^* (boi). 
hero (h!«'ro), zoology (zoi^lodji), 
what (hw$t), watch (wgtj). 

(g(7t), soft (s^ft). 

Ger. Koln (koln). 

Fr. pew (po). 
u ... fwll (ful), book (buk). 
iu ... deration (diur^'Jan). 
u ... unto (r-nt«\ frugality (frw-). 
iu ... MatthoTo (mzE'Inw)^ virtwe (v5uti«). 
ii ... Ger. MiVller (mu’Ier). 
it ... Fr. dwne (dwn). 
o (see X », e^, 6^, u®) ) tt t t 
O (see Vi, I P- 3. 

’ as in able (eib’i), eaten (7Pn)= voice-glide. 


a ... 
au ... 
V ... 

e ... 
e ... 
iig ... 
8 ... 
di ... 
P ... 
i ... 
i ... 

0 ... 

01 ... 
0 ... 
o ... 

lid ... 
lio ... 


IL VO^VELS. 

LONG. 

as in alms (amz), bar (baj). 


V ... cwrl (kwl), fwr (Iwi). 

e (e«)... there (iJe®!'', i^ear, pare (pe^). 
ete*)... re/n, rax*n (re'n-, the^' (tSeO. 
i ... Fr. fa/re (ffr’), 

5 ... ffr (f5i), fern (fSin), earth (3J)»)» 


I (I>) ... brer (bni), clear (klloj), 

? ... llx/Vf (|>rf)» see (sf). 

5 (d»)... boar, bore (bo‘i), glory (glo»'ri). 

o(ou).., so, sow (so*), sorrl (soul), 
g ... wa/k (wgk), wart '.wg:t). 
p ... short (J^-t), thorn (l^^-xn). 

||b ... Fr. coewr tkdr). 

||o ... Ger, Gothe (gAe), Fr. je/Jne (jon). 

u(ua) .. poor (pu’j), moorish ^muo’rij). 
iujiu... pare (piu»j), Iwre (lu^i), 

;7 ... two moons (ti? mwnz). 

lit, *w... few I«te (I'wt). 

I« ... Ger. gr/Va (gr/Vn), Fr. i«s (3w), 


OBSCURE, 

a as in amceba (amrba). 

re ... accept (skse'pt), maniac (me^'nirek). 


datwm (cle‘*tom). 

moment (mou raent), several (se*ver^), 
separate {ad/l) (sc*paret), 

a:’ded (.c'ded), estate (est/^'t). 


I ... vanfty (vse'niti). 

I ... remain (r/me'*a), believe (bilfv). 

0 ... theory (J)r6ri). 

d ... violet (v^rolet'' parody (pffi’rodi). 

g ... arrthority (g)>oriti', 

1 '... connect (k/ne'kt), amazon (sc’maz^n). 


iu, ‘u verdwre (v5-idiui), measwre (me'3*ui). 
ii ... altogether (glt/rge'Soi). 
m ... circwlar (s5ukir71ai). 


P the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


I Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. c, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having Ihe phonetic value of e and or g, above) ; as in e/roTe from audi (OIIG. a«/r) 

Goth, andei-s)^ mpnn from t/iamty pn from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = ndoption of, adopted from. 
a (as a 1300) ...... = aiitCj before. 

a., adj., adj = adjective. 

absol., absol = abiolutely. 

absL = abstract. 

= accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]... = adaptation of. 

adv.j adv = adverb. 

advb = adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr = Anglo-French. 

Anat = in Anatorny. 

./frr/fy.. “ in Anticjuities. 

aphet. '. = aphetic, aphetized. 

app = apparently. 

Arab = Arabic. 

Arch = in Architecture. 

arch. = archaic. 

Arched. = in ArcliEolog}-. 

aisoc. = association. 

Astr. = in Astronomy. 

Astrol. = in Astrology. 

ailrib = attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol. = in biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bot. = in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

<r(asei300) = «Vra, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

Cat. = Catalan. 

catachr. = catachrcstic,ally. 

Cf.j cf. ■“ confer, compare. 

Chem. ............... ■= in Chemistry. 

cLL. = classical Latin. 

cogn. \v. ..........1. " cognate with. 

collect = collective, -ly. 

colloq = colloquially. 

comb “ combined, -ing. 

Comb.".'.. = Combinations. 

Comm. = in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compl = complement. 

Conch = inConchology 

ccncr. = concretely. 

conj. = conjunction. 

cons ■= consonant. 

Const., Const. ... “= Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst. = in Crystallography. 

m V = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

'■ Glossary). 

Da = Danish. 

dat! ....!. = dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv. “ derivative, -ation. 

dial., cfriih’ = dialect. -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

dim = diminutive. 

Du. = Dutch. 

Bed. in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt = elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi." ". = east midland (dialect). 

Eng = English. 

Bnt = in Entomology. 

erron. = erroneous, -ly. 

«/., esp = especially. 

ctym = etymology. 

euphem = euphemistically. 

= except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. 

1 (in subordinate 

entries) *= form of. 

fern, {rarely I.) ... = feminine. 

fg. = figur.ative, -ly. 

p, Br = French. 

fr’e’q. !!! = frequently. 

Fris. = Frisian. 

G., Ger - German. 

Gael = GaeUc. 


Before a word or sense. 

•|* aa obsolete. 

1! «= not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

» EomeUmes points out ilic word illustrated. 


gen - 

gt’t 

gen. sign ■ 

Geol. ' 

Geom = 

Goth 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Hort 

imp 

impers 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

»■"/ 

infl 

int. 

intr 

It 

J-.(J 0 

(lam.) 

{Jo'iO 

L 

(L.)(in quotations) 

lang. 

LG 

lit 

Lull 

LXX 

Mai 

masc (rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

Metaph 

MHG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mus 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist. 

Naiit 

neut. (rarely n.) 

NF.. NFr 

N. O 



north 

N. T. 

Numism 

obj 

Obs., obs., obs. . 

occas 

OE. 


of Todd’s 
[Johnson. 


OF., OFr. 
OFris. ... 

OHG 

OIr. 

ON 

ONF 

Opt. 

Omith. .. 

OS 

OSI 

O. T. 

OTeut. .. 

orig. 

Balecont. .. 
pa. pple. .. 
pass 


= genitive. 

= general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

= in Geology. 

= in Geometry. 

- Gothic (=• Moeso-Gothic). 

= Greek. 

- in Grammar. 

= Hebrew. 

= in Heraldry. 

= with KerUalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. 

= imperfect. 

= Indicative. 

= indefinite. 

= Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

= interjection. 

= intransitive. 

Italian. 

= Johnson (quotation from). 

= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

= Jodrell (quoted i.om). 

= Latin. 

= Latham’s edn 
= language. 

= Low German. 

= literal, -ly. 

Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint. 

= Malay. 

= masculine. 

= in Mathematics. 

= Middle English. 

in Medicine. 

= medireval Latin. 

= in Mechanics. 

= in Metaphysics. 

= Middle High German. 

= midland (dialect). 

in military usage. 

= in Mineralogy. 

= modem. 

= in Music. 

= Nares (quoted from), 

— noun of action, 

= noun of agent. 

. = in Natural History. 

= in nautical language. 

= neuter. 

= Northern French. 

. = Natural Order. 

. nominative. 

, = northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

= in Numismatics. 

. = object. 

,. = obsolete. 

,. = occasion.al, -ly. 

.. = Old English (= Anglo- 
Saxon). 

= Old French. 

,. = Old Frisian. 

= Old High German. 

.. = Old Irish. 

= Old Norse (Old Icelandic) 
= Old Northern French. 

.. = in Optics. 

.. = in Ornithology. 

.. = Old Saxon. 

= Old Slavonic. 

= Old Testament. 

... = Original Teutonic. 

= original, -ly. 

... = in Balreontology. 

passive or past participle. 
... = passive, -ly. 


pa. t = past tense. 

Bath in Pathology. 

peih = perhaps. 

I'ers = Persian. 

pers = person, -ah 

pf. - perfect. 

Pg. — Portugese. 

Mild. = in Philology. 

phonet. - phonetic, -ally. 

pkr. = phrase. 

Bhren = in Phrenology. 

Bhys. = in Physiology. 

pi.,//. = plural. 

poet. = poetic. 

pop = popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., ppl. adj.... -- participial adjcetive. 

pple = participle. 

Pr, = Provenjal. 

prec. = preceding (word or article). 

pref. “ prefix. 

prep. = preposition. 

pres = present. 

Brim, sign Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob “ probably. 

Proit -- pronoun, 

pronunc = pronunciation. 

prop = properly. 

Bros. = in Prosody. 

pr. pple “ present participle. 

Bsych - in Psychology. 

q_y quod vide, which see. 

(P.)’ in Kichardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Cli = Roman Catholic Church. 

re'fash = refashioned, -ing. 

rejl., refl = reflexive. 

reg. = regular. 

repr. = representative, representing. 

Bhet -- in Rhetoric. 

liom “ Romanic. Romance. 

sb. ,r^. " = substantive. 

Kc. = Scotch. 

sc. "■ = j«/jVr/,understandorsupply. 

sing."".'.. = singular. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Slav!' = Slavonic. 

Sp “ Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

spec. = specifically. 

siibj = subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. “ subordinate clause. 

subseq “ subsequently^ 

snbst = substantively. 

snff........ = snflix. 

superl superlative, 

Sttrg. = in Surgery. 

= Swedish. 

E.W. = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd’s Johnson. 

techn. = teolinic.al, -ly. 

Bheol. - in Theology. 

t,.. = translation ofi 

trans. = transitive. 

transf. = transferred sense. 

Trig =1 in Trigonometry. 

Typog'. = in Typography. 

ult “ ultimate, -ly. 

nnkn = unknown. 

U. S = United States. 

w., vb = verb. 

V. str., or TO == verb strong, or weak. 

cj/. sb. = verbal substantive. 

var. = variant of. 

wd = word. 

^YGer. = West Germanic. 

w.midl = west midland (dialect). 

•\VS = West Saxon. 

(Y.l = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. in Zoology. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before 1 1 00. 

2 = 13 th C. (1100 to 1200). 

r; ^ 13th c. (1300 to 13C0). , 

15th to lyih century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol, I, p. XX.) 


In the Etymol. 

* mdicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant oil 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that farther information will be found under the word so referred to. 



H 



the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modem, representing his- 
torically the Semitic B, Hheth or Kheih, through 
the Greek H, I/eta, Eta, originally the eighth, 
but, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of /■ (see F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passed thence into Roman use. (In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to e.xpress long e, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short e : see E.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or breath-sound, 
which had arisen out of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan k, through the stages of guttural aspirate 
{kit), and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
h was put for the guttural spirant itself, which, in 
later times, came to be written gh or ch : thus. 
Gothic hauh, OHG. Mh, OE. Mah, mod. English 
mute), Scotch heich, Ger. hack. In Old 
English, h occurred not only before the vowels, 
but also before the consonants I, n, r, w (repre- 
senting the pre-Germanic kU, kit-, kr-, kw-, or q-), 
as in hUf loaf, kntcca neck, hriefn raven, Itwii 
who ; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs {sh, ih, etc.) with 
simple sounds ; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name aitch, which is now so remote from 
any connexion with the sound, goes back through 
ME. ache to OF. ache=^^. ache. It. acca, pointing 
to a late L. *accha, *ahha, or *alta, exemplifying 
the sound ; cf. It. effe,elle, entme, etc. (The earlier 
L. name was ha.) The plural occurs as aitches, 
aches. Its, h’s. 

In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written ; in modern Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico, istoricoy orribile. In Old French similarly the 
mute h was originally not written, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as abit^ abU, eir^ erW, 
eritage^ onesty onor or ettur', itre or cure, yvlpne, were 
originally adopted in English. From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms able, ability, arbour ^=erbere), 
ostler. But at a later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of h in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the h, 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute ; but in England it was gradually,_after the usage cf 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at the 
present d.'\y &nly a very few words, viz. heir, honest, honour, 
hour, with their derivatives, remain with h mule ; though 
others, such as herb, humble, humotir, were so treated ver>' 
recently, and are by some people still; and (also 

spelt ostler) is so pronounced by the majority. A trace of 
the former muteness or weakness of h in other words is also 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using an before words 
wiihinitial h, not accented on the first syllable, Tes, heretical, 
historical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as ‘mine host’, and the biblical ‘an Hebrew’. In the ME. 
period, during which k was being gradually reinstated in 
words from Old French, these show great variety of spelling, 
the same word appearing now with, and now ^without k\ 
this uncertainty reacted upon .other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial A (due 
probably in some instances, as habundant, to a mistaken . 
notion of their etymology). This spelling has been per- 
manently established in the words hermit and hostage, 
among others. 

VOL. V. 


. 91 *^ English, as in the Teutonic languages generally, 

distinctly aspirated. But early in 
the Middle-English period it was dropped in pronunciation 
and writing before l^ tt, and r. The old htv was from the 
12th c. commonly Written wk, sometimes w only, in Scotch 
guh - ; indicating a variety of pronunciation (see W). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, h 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation : but in many English dialects, especially those 
^he midl. and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
ot* ^be United States), the aspirate has disappeared as an 
cramary etycnclogicsl e/emenf, an<f is now empfoyeef only 
with other functions, viz. to avoid hiatus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced the-h-egg), and especially in the emphatic or ener- 
I getic utterance of syllable with an initial vowel; being 
then prefixed svithout distinction to words with or without 
etymological A; thus usually emphatically 

(or after a vowel) hdss, hass. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
«rtainty that prevailed as to initial A in words of Latin- 
French origin; so that during the Middle-EngUsh period, 
and down to the 17th c., we find numerous instances of the 
non-etymologtcal absence or (more often) presence of initial 
A m native words also. These characteristics are not confined 
to English : some modem Dutch and Flemish dialect';, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost A as an etymological element, and employ 
It to avoid hiatus, atid to Impart emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects ; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
(jerman, Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-etyroological absence and presence of 
initial A i.s even more mark^ than in Middle English. In 
this Diclionar>’, sonie of the chief forms found m earlier 
use ^vith adventitious Initial A are mentioned in their 
alphabelical order, with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by simple omission of the 
A ; but in other ca.ses it is to be presumed that, when a ME, 
word in A is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without A. 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial A in speech 
has come to_ be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in educated pronunciation, there are cases in which A is 
usually mute, e. g. at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in exAaust, exAortation, and in such 
suffixes as -ham, -hope, in Chatham, Claphant, Durham, 
Greenhope, StanhoPe, Tudhope, -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns he, his, hinij her, when unemphatic 
and as it were enclitically combined with the preceding 
word, as in ‘ I met-Aim on-Ais horse’. In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun it, originall}' hit, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, ih^ /# was long ago dropped in writing as 
well as speech. (But m Scotch the emphatic form is still hit.) 

After a vowel, A is regularly silent, and such a vowel being 
usually long, as in oh, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of A 
(so usual in modern perman) is one of the expedients which 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words. The sjlence 01 A in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellingsas the obsolete preheminence, 
proheme, abkominable. 

By the combination of A with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the_ origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
W’hich were afterwards provided withsinglcsymbols'I>,©,X, 
and sank into simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence th, ch, and occasionally ph. were taken 
to represent German spirants or aspirates. In Old English, 
whicn had \>, 3 , for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by th, the.se digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which Introduced ih, ch, gh, and 
sometimes yh, for certain English sounds, and substituted 
«'A for OE, Aw; ihe development of a simple sound (J) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sch, to the 
digraph sh ; ph and rh (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
from Latin as the representatives of Gr. ^ and p ; in more 
recent times kh has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural spirants; M,rfA,^A,/A,/A,AA, to represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zk (on the analogy^ Jts: : jA:aA)for the phonetic represen- • 
tation of French^' in dfJeuner,%yTfAscX\zK^ in this Dictionary 
by S' (Eor the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
ineir respective initial letter^ C, G, etc.) 

To drop one's k's {ss\ aitches), to omit initial A where it is 
pronounced in Standard English. 


c xooo iEtFRic Gram. iii. (Z.) 6, A and k geendiaS on a 
sfter rihte. 1530 Palscr. 17 The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiration, and when he hath it nat. 
Ibid., These words ‘ honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion’ ..in whiche A is written and nat sounded with us. 
156* J. Hevwood Prov. Epigr. (1867) in Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him. Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him. 1573-80 Baret Ah'., 
H which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 
great need of it. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado ni. iv. 56 Mar. 
For a hauke, a horse, or a husband? Beat. For the letter 
tfiaC begins them af/, H. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle £ett. II. 
22 A distinguished magnetiser, who could not sound his 
h’s. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1881) 220 A drawing-room 
where the A and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained. x8&^ Tennyson Sea Dreams 102 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 1886 kuskin ^rar- 
tcrita I. 3x3 They liked, as they did not drop their own Its, 
to talk with people who did not drop theirs. x888 Comh. 

Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Clon- 
stitution of the United States. 1892 Boldrewood Never- 
more 1. ii. 41 A very fine young man, but evidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrib. Pall Mall G, 15 Jan. 4/1 If she can read 

and write, and is not afflicted with the A malady. 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iv. vii. 8, 1 had a wound heere 
that was like a T, But now 'tis like an H. x688 Evely.n 
Diary 18 Aug., The house, .a noble unlfoim pile in the form 
of a half H. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. H-branckj a branch*pipe 
joining and proceeding at light angles from two 
parallel pipes. H-less (aitchless), adj., without an Ii 
or h’s ; not aspirating the letter h. H-piecCy in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind-bore 
under the door-piece, by which the water is forced 
through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

*575 J» H. Collins Metal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Temfile Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell A-less in the feudal castles of the poor. x8^ Times 
X Mar. 14/s She . . brings ‘ h’less ’ Socialists as guests to her 
husband’s house. 1894 Dy Maurier Trilby II. 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 

II. 3 . Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order; applied e.g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. _ 

4 . H was a mediaeval symbol of 2Co. H = 
200,000, (See Dn Cange.) 
in Chambers Cycl. 

o. Music. The note B natural in the German 


system of nomenclature (the letter B being used 
only for B fiat). 

xBSo Stainer Sc Barrett Diet. Mus. Tepns. 1880 
Gehrinc in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used .. H minor is the key of Schubert’s \ery fine 
unfinished Symphony. 

6 . Math. In the differential calculus, is used to 
denote a small increment. 

1872 B. Williamson Dlff. Calculus i. § 6 (1S73) 4 Let x 
become jr+A, where h=Sx. 

7 . In Cryst., h, k, I are used for the quantities 
which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28. 1895 Storv-Maskelyhe 

Crysfallogr. if. 19. 

III. Abbreviations. 

H. = various proper names a.s Henry, Helen. H. (Chem.)= 
Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping RtgistcT=Hoy.^ “* 0 ” 
ship's log)=haiI. H orh.=hour. H orh(Physrcs)=hoTl- 
^onta\ force. H (on lead pencils) = hard; 
degrees of hardness being denoted by 
H, as a direction in a musical score ^ bora^ H b (<m le^ 

pencils)=hard black (denoting a medium hardness). H.li.C, 

— Hudson's Bay Company. H.B.M.= His(or Her^niannic 
Majesty. H.a=HeraIds' College, House of Commons. 
H,C.F. (yt/a/A.) = Highest Common Factor. = 

Honourable East India Company. H.G.--Hor«e Guards. 


Majesty 
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H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty's Ship or Service. H.P. 
= horse-power, half-pay, H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 
Highness, t H.q. orh.q.=^<?cywarr<>, look forthis=q.v. 

H’, formerly used for ^<f.before a vowel or as 
/:’ is, K had \ see He. 

1663 Butler Htid 1.1. 409 It vt-as so short, h' had much 
ado To reach it with his desperate Toe. Ihid. 425 , 1 would 
say eye; for h’ had but one. 1704 in BoccalxnPs Advert, 
/r. Pctmassxis II. Aivb, “nie Wrongs H’as felt in Paultri* 
Specimens so long. 

+ Sa, sb.'^ Obs, Short for Ha-ha, a sunk fence. 
1766 Amort Buncle {r770> III. rra There w.as .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. Ibid. III. 149, I saw her .. 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), int. and Also 5-6 liagh(e, 7 
haugh, 8-9 Ball. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greek, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Tent. langs. The simple ha ! is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ha ha I of 
laughter), but "was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from c 1300.] 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, etc. 

n 1300 Curscrr M. 4218 Ha ! quat Jria bestes w'ar selcuth 
kene, bat has me refie mi derling dere, cx3zo R, Brusne 
Medit. 557 Ha, fals lustyce i where fynst boa bat resun. 
So for to dampne an jiinocent man ? c 1460 Towneley M. 
(Surtees) 63 Pr. Miles. Aj my Lord ! Pkarao. Haghe 1 14^ 
11, Haknaue, why hast thou troubled 
and fowled my water ? c — Sonnes of A ymon L 32 Ha, 

god, what a fa>Te knyghte is he. ^ 1591 Shaks. Tsvo Gent. 
11. i. 3 Ha? Let me see : I, glue it me, it’s mine. 1596 — 

I Hen. IV \. iii. 281 And then the power of Scotland, and 
of Yorke To iojme with Mortimer, Ha, 1603 — Mens, for 
M. II. iv. 42 Ha? fie, these filthy vices. x6ix Florio, Hei 
..an Interiection of chiding, haugh (x5^ hagh?], what? 
1626 Massinger Roman Actor iv. i, Ha! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners? CX709 Prior z>id Hymn 
Callimachus x Hah ! how the laurel, great Apollo's tree, 
And all the cavern shakes ! X779SHERIDA.V Critic i. i, Ha ! 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci iv, iv. 170 Ha 1 they will bind us to the rack- 1865 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. ri, ' Gcxxi-night, Miss ! ’ sdid Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully, *Hah! Good-night !’ returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjections ; as ha ha /, a ha ah ha !, 
t ha a ! (See also Aha.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 49x7 Ha ha, trahurs, now wcl is sene 
Que^r b^t yee be fule or dene. Ibid. 0651 A ha ! b-'^t 
w’reche wii-vten freind ! CX386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 561 
[They] crj'den. out harrow and weylaway Ha, ha [v. r. 
a hal the fox ! c X477 Caxton yason Ha a madame, 
what is this? X598SHAKS. Meny IF. 11. ii. 158 Ah, ha, Mis- 
tresse Ford and iSIistresse Page, haue I encompass’d you ? 
x6oa — Ham. i. v. xso Ah ha boy, sayest thou so? x6xo — 
Temp. V. i. 263 Ha, ha : What things are these? 

c. Repeated, ha hat^ or oftener, ha ha hal it 
represents laughter : see Ha ha. 

2 . Used as an interjectional interrogative ; esp. 
after a question ; »Eh 2. (Chiefly in Shakspere.) 

XS94 Shaks. Rick. Ill, i. iii. 234 Q. M. Richard. Rick. 
Ha. Q. M. I call thee not. X596 — Merck. V. 11. v, 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha. 1604 
Dckker Honest IFk. i. xii, Why doe 1 enter into bonds 
thus? ha! x6io Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 6i Doe you put 
trickes vpon ’s with Saluages, and Jlcfi of Inde? ha ? 

3 . An inarticulate vocal sound (hs or a), express- 
itig hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with hum. 

x6o6 Shaks. 7 V. A Cr. iii. iii. 284 Pair. loue blesse great 
Aiax. Tker. Hum. Pair. 1 come from the worthy 
Achilles. Tker, Ha? xfio 3 — Per, v. i. 84 Mar. Hail, 
sir ! my lord, lend car. Per. Hum, ha ! 1835 Dickens 
Dorrit 1. xx.vi. Laying down such — ha— such unnatural 
principles. Are you— ha— an Atheist ? 

B. sb.^ The interjection taken as a name for 
itself. Esp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination hums and ha's ; see Hull, also Haw. 

x6xo B. JONSON Alch. in. ii, You may be any thing, and 
leave off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, in a tune. 1622 Madbe Ir. Aleman's Guzman 
dAlf L 115 Thou wouldst haue .. given him an Ha, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Lloyd Prol. to Colman's fealous IFxfr, 
What hands had thunder'd at each Hak J and Oh 1 1820 
Shelley CEdipus \. 22S With a ha ! and a hum 1 I come ! 
I come I 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatorj*, likea kak ! 

Ha (ha), V, Also 9 hah. [f. Ha int.'] intr. 
To utter 'hal* in hesitation. Chiefly in the com- 
bination lo hum {heni) and ha : see Hull v. 

2604 Dekker Honest IF/:. 1. xi, He did not ha: neither 
hum, hem, nor ha, onely .stared me in the face. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. vii, The former ha’d, eh’d. 

Ha, pren., ME. form of He, Heo she, Hr they. 
Ha, lia*, worn-down form of Have v. q.v. 

Ha’ (ha). Sc. form of Hall. 

X78o-x836 /, Mayne Siller Gun in Chambers Poems 
Scot . 146 The bailies caught the welcome str.Vin^ And 

made the ha* resound again. 18x4 Scott U^av. ix, A 
cenllcman from the south h.ad arrived at the Ha’. 1832-53 
1 ). S. Buchak in irkistle’Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. in. 48 
She ayt made her h.allan to shine like a ha*. 

Comb., ha*-Biblo, the great Bible that lay in 
the ha' or principal apartment ; ha*-folt, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the 5cr\*am5 ; 
ha*-houaB, the manor-house, the habitation of a 
• landed proprietor. 


1786 Burns Cx>//erV.iS‘rt/.ATg/// xii. The big ha'Bible,ance 
his father’s pride. 1786 — Turn Dogs 62 An' tho’ the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev’n the ha* folk fill their pechan Wi' 
sauce. 18x4 Scott JF/iv. x. There were mair fules in the 
laird’s ha' house than Darie Gellatley. 1823 Galt Entail 
I. xix. 158 The big ha* Bible was acairdingly removed, .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of Haw, azure. ' 

Haaf (haf, haf). Also haave, haff. [a. ON. 
//^/■(Sw. haf. Da. /mzf) sea, high sea, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney; The deep or main 
sea; now used only in connexion %vith deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
by fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Edmondston Zetland Isl. 1. 237 The boats set off for 
the fishing ground, which is called the haaf, from 10 o'clock 
a.m. to 2 o’clock of the afternoon. 1822 Scott Pirate vi. 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scotl. xv. The 
men employed at the Haaf or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. x888 Edmondston Home of Natu- 
ralist 16S On returning from a night’s fishing at the haaf. 

b. atlrib. and Comb. Pertaining to or employed 
^in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as haaf boat, -boy, 
-fishing ; haaf-eel, a name of the conger-eel ; 
haaf-fish, the great seal. Phoca hatbaia. 

*793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 603 (Jam.) The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, from Sansting, is now 
alive. x8o6 Neill Tour Orkney 107 Teind has 

always been exigible on the produce of the haaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jamieson, Haaf-fish, the Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
hata. 1844 N. Brit. Re^K I. 359 A crew of four men and a 
haave-boy. 1856 Eliza Edmonston.S^. A T. Shetland Isl. 
iv.43 Engaged in the deepsea or hafiffishing. Morning 
Star 17 Aug. 3/3 The ‘ haaf* boats trom the island of Unsi. 
1880-4 Day Brit. Fishes II. 251 HaaLeel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Firth. 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Half, Hake. 

Haal(e, obs. or dial, forms of Hale v .. Whole. 
Haam, dial, form of Haue, Home. 

Haar (haj). local. Also harr, haux*. £a. 
MDu. hare (Du. haere) keen cold wind.] A wet 
mist or fog ; esp. applied on the east coast of 
England and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north- 
wards, to a cold sea-fog- 

1671 Skinner Etym. Ling. Angl., A Sea Harr, Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Tempestas h mari ingniens. 1777 Nimmo 
Hist. Stirlingsh. 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called Hoars, usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scoil. (ed. 2) 389 The water of the lake { Loch Ness] . . never 
freezes in the severest winter, and,, in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haar or mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 
'A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.* 1889 A, IF. 
Line. Gloss, ted. a), Har, fog, mist, especially when it Is 
cold, 1892 Stevenson Mr 171 History broods 
over that part of the w'orld like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hair, Hare. 

Haaate, Haate, obs. ff. Haste, Hate, Hot. 
Hab (hreb), adv. (sb.) Obs, exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases hab nab, hab or nab, from c 1550. 
Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 
Have, presumably the pres, subj., OE. h.rbbe, early 
southem ME. habbe, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. nxbbe, ME. nabbe ; the alterna- 
tive phrase hahbe he {ich, we, etc.), nabbe he iych, 
we, etc.) = ‘have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.) 
not*, accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; but there is a long gap in the 
history, between the general disappearance of the 
habhe forms of the verb in MH and the first 
examples of hab nab. 

Hab 5?=have ye, if ye have, occurs in Sir Fenonbras 
c 1380; {h)ab is still a form of hazfe in modem Devonshire 
and \V. Somerset dialect (where also the phrase hab or nab 
is in everj'day use), but is exemplified by Ehvorlhy only in 
{JiSab-m, for have V« = * have him ’, where it may be a modern 
phonetic change, since the dialectal change of vtt to brn is 
widely spread, in eb'm even, seb’m seven, and the likc.l 

1 . In the phrases hab or nab, hab nab ijiabs'nabs), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail; however 
it may turn out, anyhow ; at a venture, at random. 

X5^ Udall Brasm. Apoph. (1677) 209 Put to the plounge 
of. .nabbe or nbabbe to wynne all, or to leseall. 2580 Lylv 
^«//;w«(Arb.) 354 Philauius determined, hab, nab, to sende 
hi^lelters. 2586]. HooKEKGrra/d. Ire/.in Ho/inshedll. 82/2 
The citizens, .shothahornabat randonvp to the roodloftand 
to the chanccH. 2603 Florio diontaigtte ir. vi. But hab nab 
If .atoutesadventnres\, we Can never take too much advan- 
tageofit. 2638 Lady s Trial 11, i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
good wiiicke and choose, if one must have her, The other 
goes without her. 2664 Butler Hud. ti. iii. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters . .set down Hab-nab, at random, vjoy J. 
Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 350 Such . . Sayings 
*are a Discredit to your self. .As for Instance,.. Hab nab, at 
a venture. 2832 Scott fnil. II, 388 It is all hab-nab at a 
venture. i883 Elworthy IF. Son/. JFord-bk. s. v., ‘Then 
you ’ont lake no less?’ *No, 1 *ont, not one varden. 
'Then I'll ab-m, hab or nab ! * 

2. quasi-M. In phr, al {by) hab or nab =* prec. ; 
by hab or by nab, by habs and nabs : see quots. 

2530 Palsgr- S33 By hahbe or by nabbe, /ar une voye on 
auUre.' ^2540 tr. Pol. Ferg. Eng.Hisf.{Cam^. No, 29)93 
While thone sought by happor nap to subdue thother. axdxa 
HARiscTON£//>r;iv.(i633)9i Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crew, That set King, Kealmeand Laws at hah or nab, 2623-4 
Middleton & Rowley Span. Gipsy iti. ii. Take heed, for 1 
speaUnotbyhahsandbynabs. i6B$Col. Rec,Penrjylz\l. 138 


Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 2877 Holder/iess Gloss., Herbs- 
an-nabs: Anything done in odd moments or at interv’alsof 
leisure, not continuously, is said to hedonehyhabs-an-nabs. 
2892 M. C]. F. Morris rerksh. Folk-Talk 41 It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that ‘ by habs and nabs ', as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 

tHab, V. Obs. [See prec.] In hab or nab, 
have or not have. 

2546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 106 Bernardo sayth the 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ones, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial, and negro var. of Have. 

Habade, Habandoun : see Ab- and H. 

Habarion, -ioun, obs. forms of Habergeon. 

Habber-: see Haber-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of Hobbadehoy. 

Habble, Sc. form of Hobble. 

Ij Habeas. Short for Habeas corpus, q.v. 

2879 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 June, The unterrified man 
moved himself b)’ habeas to the Fleet. 

1 ! Habeas corpora. Laxo. [L. = thou (shalt) 
have the bodies.] 

1 . More fully FTabeas corpora fitralorum (i. e. of 
the jury) : a process formerly issued out of the Court 
of Common Pleas, directing the sheriff to compel 
the attendance of reluctant jur}'men. 

2476 PlumptoH Corr. 37, I send }’ou now the habeas cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must desier the sherifl’e 
to ser%'e it. 2535 tr. Littleto/t's Nat. Brer/. 222 h (Stanf.) 
And if thenquest come nal at the day of this wiytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an iiabeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto they come. 283B Chittv Archbo/d's Tract. 
Crt. Q. B. I. I. ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 405 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in habeas corpora appear in court, the 

cause cannot he tried. 

2 . ^lore fully Habeas corpora nupervicecomilis 
(i.e. of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing an 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor, 

2838 Chitty ArHibolcCs Praci. Crt, Q. B. 1. 1. i. § 5 (3). 
(ed. 6) 214 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
habeas corpora to bring in the body of the sheriff. 

II Habeas corpus (h^>*bf,ms lvp-jp£>s). Law. 
[L. ssthou (shalt) have the body (sc. in court).] 

A writ issuing out of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the court for the purpose specified in the writ ; 
spec, the prerogative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and determined. 

12232 Braeiods Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 527 Prece^tum 
est uicecomiti quod habeat corpus eius, etc.] 2465 Marc. 
Paston in P, Lett, No. 503 11. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 2585 F. Altord in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. iJi. IV. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn- 
ninge of this Queenes time hath bin but 2s. 6d, in the 
Common Pleas, and 32, ^d. in her Majesties Benche. 1642 
Hxtmh. Desire 6* Proposit. Lds. 6* Cotmn. i Feb. 8 Slopping 
their Habeas Corpusses, 2678 Lady Chaworth in xetth 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 46 Lord Shaftesberie’s 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 2679 Act 31 Ckas. II, c. a | 1 Whensoever any 
person, .shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe .. Goaler Minister or other Person. 2768 Black- 
STOKE Comm. (mod. ed.) III. 131 The great and efficacious 
writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is that ot habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum, 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. .xiii. 9 Bushell . . being committed for non-p.i5’ment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act ; the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 (1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

2692 C. Blount Opening of Session in Collect. Poems 20 
The Habeas Corpns Act, oppos'd, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince’s will. 2768 Blackstone Comtn. 
^mod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obscure individual 
gave birth to the famous habeas cotpus act. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Sherijfsof DrxstoT'OlVs. III. 136 The other (stalulcl 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
me of a much deeper malignity. 1857 Buckle Chulxz. I, 
vii. 352 By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of ever)’ 
Engli^man was made as certain as law could make it. 

^■fs- 

2589 Pappe 70 . Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
corpus lo remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxc to 
the hangmans budget. 2660 T. Gouge Chr, Directions 
xviii. (1831) 06 There is not a comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly Father. 2775 Shcridan Rh’als lu. ii, Here are u 
great many poor words pressed into the ser\-ice of this note, 
that would get their habeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 

Hence Habeas corpus v. trans. {nonce'xud.) to re- 
move or transport as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

28x7 Keats 'Wks. (X889) III. 3 Habeas corpus’d as wc are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeck, var. Habick. 

II Habena (habr-na). Anat, and Surg. [L. 
hahena thong, rein, f. habere to hold.] 

1 . Anat. a. =Fra:num. b. = Habenula. 

2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 677 l*he Dine.il gl.ind has 
no other connexion with the brain tlian that which these 
habenx or peduncles secure for it. 
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2 . Snrg. ‘Formerly applied to a bandage for 
keeping the lips of wonnds together; a uniting 
bandage^ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1753 Chambers Qyct. Supp. 
Kalieiiar (habruai), a, Aiiat. [f. prec. : see 
-arI.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 
li Habendum (habe-ndz;m). Law. [L. = ‘ to 
be had* or ‘to be possessed*, gerundive of hahh‘e 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words habendum et tenendum^ and 
in Eng. deeds ‘ to have and to hold *) which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 Middleton Phanix 11. ii, Now I come to the Ha- 
Ifenditm, to haue andtoholde, vsc and [etc.]. 1641 Tennes 
(ie la Ley 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principall parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 30 The description of the things 
granted need not be repeated in the habetidum \ as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
IVharton's Law Lex. (ed, 5) s. v. Deedy In annuity*deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase ‘ To have, hold, receive, 
and take’ is the common form habendum. 1884 Elphin* 
STONE Conveyancing clause beginning ‘to haveand 
to hold’ is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

[BEabenry: see List of Spurious Words.'] 

II Habenula (habe-niraa). Anat. \h.habhiula 
small thong ; hehce, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsus).] ‘A small, superficial, grey 
nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of the entrance of the posterior commissure.* 
1876 Quain’s Elem. Anat. (ed, 8) II. 551 A collection of 
grey matter . . called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Heuce Habemular a.y ‘ ribbon-like ; floating like 
a thong’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). 

Habe*rance, obs. form of Abearance. 
xSS* Ascham Germany 42 Personal pledges, .for his good 
haberance. 

Ha-berchoun, obs. Sc. var. Habergeon. 
t Ha'berdasb, Obs. Forms: 5-6 habur- 
dassh, -dashe, haberdashfe. [app. = AF. 
tasy of unknown origin, perh. the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has haberdassherie. 
But the English word may, from its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from Haberdasher, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF. spelling of it. 
Connexion with mod. Icel. kaprtask ‘haversack’ is not 
possible.] 

Petty merchandise, small wares. 

1419 Liber Atbus (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas. 
xiirf.) 1526 Skelton iMagnyf. 1295, 1 have an hole armory of 
such haburdashe in store. 1578 T, N. tr, Conq. India 
23 With great store of^Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
threed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes.headkerchiefs.. breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mac- 
riners breeches. 1648 Gage West Ind. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

As- 1SS0-3 Ansxu. Papystycall Exhort. A viij b, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pj’lde haberdashe As laye longe in your 
mynde. 

b. More fretjuently, haberdash warcy wares^ 
x^7 Inv. Goods m Earwaker Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 3 
In Dy vers Haburdasshware xs. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (18931 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, boihe whyte 
and browne, glasses [etc.]. xS94Blundevil Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 

7) 533 All sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1625 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrims 11. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies. .with divers small Haberdash wares. 

fHa’berdash, v. Obs. [f. Haberdasher.] 
intr: To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

*^35 Quarles Emhl. ii. v. (1718) 82 To haberdash In 
Earth’s base wares, 1644 — Sheph. Orac. iv, Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 

Haberdasher (hze'baidcejw). Forms : 4-6 
haberdassher, haburdaissher, -dassher, 4 
babirdaschere, -dasshere, 5 habardashar, 6- 
haberdasher, (7 habber-). [Has the form of a 
derivative of Haberdash sb. (q.v,), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *hapertass{ery *haberdassier) ; but 
the actual nature of the relationship between these 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in which 
haberdash and hapertas stand to each other.] 
Formerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats : see qnots. In the course of the i6th c. j 
the trade seems to have been split into tw'o, those 
•of i*a. A dealer*in, or maker of, hats and caps, 
a hatter {phs.') ; b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 

13X1-X2 Liber Memorandomm 53 in (Rolls) 

Ilf. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
.CX386 Chaucer Prol.z^^ An haberdasshere fz/. rr. hablr-, 
habur-,-daschere,-daissher]and a Carpenter. xso2Arnolde 
C/rn?«.(i8ii) 108 William NVarboys citezenand haburdashcr 
•of London, c 1515 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Salters, 
Towelers, and habardashars. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 64 Haberdashers that sell french or milan cappes, 
glasses, Daggers, swerdes, gridles and such things. 1561 
Stow Eng. Chron. (Howe 1615) 869/1 The Milloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, sould mousetrappes, bird cages, 


shooing homes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 1594 
Nashe Uu/ort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, cruci- 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. [X720STRVPE Siow*s II. v. x. 278^ 
Haberdashers, .were also called Milliners, so called from . . 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in chiefly 
came ; such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c.l 

_ a. xgW Act 8 Eliz. c. XI § 3 For the better and truer mak- 
ingof Cappes andHattes within thtsRealme. .itshalbelefull 
to the Maislerand WardensoftheCompanyof Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London .. to [etaj, CX572 (Sascoicne 
Pruites Warrt Ixiv, The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by 
hattes. xGgt Wood Ath. Oxott.WI. 6^/2 John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of Northampton, xyxr Bud- 
cell Sped. No. x6x P 3 He . . had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher's Shop. X7XX Steele 
/^/rf.No.187 f7 Mr.Sl5%HabcrdasherofHats. .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushy. 

b. x6ix C<y[c^..AIerceroty a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher, 
1617 Minsheu Ductory An Habberdasher of small wares.. 
In London also called a Millenier, h Lat. tnille. i. a thousand, 
as one haulng a thousand small wares to sell, X630 Mas- 
singer Renegado ii. Hi, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares ! 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Haberdashery 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
Gloves, &c, AlsoaSeiierofHats. 1708 /.omf.C/ic. No. 4462/4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares. 

De Poe's Eng. Tradesmanvi. (1841) I.38 Haberdasher 
[buys] of the thread merchants. 1755 Johnson, Haberdashery 
one who sells small wares ; a pedlar. 1845 J. Saunders Cab. 
Pict.y Chaucer 241 Haberd^hers originally a branch 
of the mercers ; and dealt, like them, in small wares, 
e. fig. (cf. dealery retailery vendor^ 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (cd. 2) 21 a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. 1597 
\st Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. 12*35 *I’his haberdasher 
of lyes. • X664 J. Wilson Project. iv.Dram. Wks. (1874)264 
See ! your haberdasher of smalt projects, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Habberdasher of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usher, a 1764 Lloyd New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 1827 
Litton Pelham xvi, This * Haber-dasher of pronouns ’ was a 
person of the name of MargoL 1828 Cravett Dial. s. v., 
A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pronouns. 

d. attrib. 

1813 Examiner 10 May' 296/1 They' are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence Haberdaslieress, a female haberdasher. 
X702 T, Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 

I found., Thalestris the Amazonian, who, as I hinted to you 
in my last, is become a haberdasheress of small wares. 

Haljerdasliery (hje-baadsei/ari). [f. prec. : 
see -EiiT.] 

1 . The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 
1419 Liber Albus 111. i. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 

Spaigne et Haberdasshrie. 1593 Nashe Christ's T*. (1613) 
96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out^ their shining Silks 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdashry'. X690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 166 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Re^c. Peace Hi. Wks. 
VlII. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small waresof 
haberdashery and millinery. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 
373 A highly respectable draper told^methat he never could, 
thoroughly understand where hosiery, haberdashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
133, 1 am involved ina whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. 

2 . The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 
1813 Scott Triemt. 11. Interl. Hi, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.pa.% haberdasher^’-warCy etc. 
1547 Prity Council Acts (1890) IL 467 A ship laden with 

wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng, Tradesman xlv. <1841) II. 161 Haberdashery- 
ware from Holland, 1754 Richardson Grandisen (1781) I. 
XXXV. 245 A kind of haberdashery' shop. 1797-1805 S. & 
Ht, Lee Canterb. T. V. 40 In the haberdashery line. 
Haberdepoies, -poys(e, obs. ff. Avoirdupois. 
3 S 6 S ~73 Cooper Thesaums, Amphora, .a pound and a 
halfc of liaberdepoysc weight. 1603 Owen Fembrokesh. 
(1891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound. 

1 * Haberdilie (hae'bojdib, -din). Obs. Forms : 
4-6 haburdeii(ne, 5-7 haberdyn0,6 haberden, 
-dyn, 6-7 habberdine, baberdin, haberdeen, 
7-8 habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ba- 
berdden. [The same word as MDu. abberdaen 
(Du. abberdaaJi)y var. of labberdaeuy supposed hy 
De Vries to be derived from the name of a Basque 
district, the trachis LafntrdannSy F. U Labtntrdy 
or from Lapttrdum ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The loss of /- points to the passing of the 
word through French : Godef, has Labordean 
1577 ; Cotgr. has abordean, hahordean, labordean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used esp, for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered a different species 
from the common cod and classified as Islandicus. 

X300 Wardr. Acc. Edw. I [1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa preda 5496 stokftish] et Aberdcn’. 
[1370 in Rogers Agric. ff Prices \. xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought ai \s. each.] 1496 Naval Accounts 
Hen. VII (1896) 166 Ffy'ssh, xx haberdyne at xxxiij* inj^ 
the hundred— Ixvj* vHj**. 1^0 in Rymer Poedera (1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1538 Fitz- 
HERB. just. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to take 
Ly'ng Haberdine Lobfy'she. 1573 Tusser Hush, xxiii. 
(1878)63 Broome fagot is best to dric haberden on. ^ x6ax 
BURTON Anat. Met. i. ii. i. i. (165x1 68 Indurate- Fish as 
Ling, .Red-herrings. .Haberdine. 1655 Moufet & Bennbt 


Health's Improz'. (1746) 230 Our Bloot 
filthy Fish.. salt Herrings, red Herring 
1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

C^od fish, Haberdine, Ling See. have 124 1 
bailor’s Word^bk.y Haberddcti, cod or 
cured on board : that cured at Aberdce 
b. More fully haberdinefish. 

xS73'8o Baret^/^. F578 Habberdine Asellus sail, 
tns. 1771 Pennant Tour Scot. (17^1 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 

I£a.berge 031 (h2e*b9j[d39n, habaud^Dn), hau- 
bergeon (b9‘b9jd39n). Forms : a. 3 bauber- 
geun, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on ; also 4-5 bawber- 
joun, Sc, baubriscboun(e, bawbyrschown, 
baubersion(e, 5 bawburgon, -byrgon, Sc. aw- 
byrebowne, 6 baubergyon, baulbergyn, 9 
bawbergeon. /S. ? 3, 4- habergeon ; also 3-4 
baberion, babiryun, 4-5 haber-, babar-, babir-, 
habour-, babur-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -gioun, 
-gyn(e, -gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -jon(e, 
-joun(e, -jown(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon(e, 
5 aburioun,6 babergyn, habarion, babbergion, 
-jon, -jeoun; baberjone, -choun, -sboune, 
baberschone, abrichon. (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F, haubergeon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. (treated as dim.) of OF. haubercy now hau- 
bert \ see Hauberk and -on. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to ha-y though examples of 
kati-y haW’y under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the i6th c. only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs. as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habSud^sn or habaud- 
3/pn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modem dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lighter than a Hauberk, but 
sometimes app. the same as that. 

[1285 Act 13 Edw. / c. 6 A disz liveree de terre. .hauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutel.] c 1340 Cursor PI. 7521 (Trin.) 
Helme haburioun \G 5 lt. habiiy’un] on him Jjei did. 1375 
Barbour xi. 130 Mony helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
CX37S Sc. Leg. SnintSy Margaret 279 Scho wes cled in 
haubersione OC treutht and of deuocione. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. xviii. 23 In his helme and in his naberioun. 
1382 Wyclif 1 .Saw. xvii, 5 Goliath.. was clothid with a 
maylid hawberioun [X388 an haburioun hokid]. xsSa — 
Eph. vi. 14 f>e habenoun of risuvysnesse. c 13B6 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 150 Nexie his sherie an Aketoun And ouer 
that an naubergeoun \y. rr. habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun). X4XX E. E. Wills (1882) 19 To Henre my sonne, an 
aburioun, a ketil Hatie. cx4as Wyntouh Cron. viii. 
xxxili. 22 'Ilirow thre fauld of Awbyrehowne. c X4A0 
Promp. Part). 220/1 Haburyone [v.r, habureyn], or hawberk, 
lorica. c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 4129 The haubergeonne 
whilk his body shuld kepe both vp and doune. 1530 
Palsor. 229/2 Haulbergyn of mayle. 1535 Coverdale Rev. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habbergionsof yron. 
1590 Srcnser F. Q. n. vi. ^ Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayld. 1600 Fairfax Tasso i.lxxii. 15 Some 
dond acurace, some a corslet bright, Anhawberkesome, and 
some a haberion. i6xx Bible 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah 
prepared for them.. shields, and spares, and helmets, and 
habergions. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iU. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg’d in Magnano’s brass habergeon. 1671 Milton 
Samson XI19 .Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 23 Their Knights and free- 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons. X787 Glover 
Aihenaid viii. (R.), Above, bright maile, habergeons sc.ard 
in gold. 1864 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. ^ Eng. III. 306 
The knights are now seen.. each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browning Tray 4 Sir Olaf, the good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

T b. Worn as a rough garment for penance. Obs. 
C1386 Chaucer /’ary. T. P978 Werynge of heyres or of 
stamyn, or ofbaubergeons on hire naked flesshe. .and swiche 
manere penances. Ibid. P98oOfwhichelhesucristisrooore 
apayed than of he>Tes or haubergeouns or bauberkes. 
t c. Applied to the elytron of a beetle. Obs. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON SadShrph. ii. ii, Scaly beetles, with their 
habergeons. That make a humming murmur as they fly. 

Hence Ha'herffeoncd (tbauberiounyd) a.y- 
equipped with a habergeon. 

2382 WvcLiF I Macc. iv. 7 The! sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men hauberiounyd. 

tEa’berjet, haulierget. Obs. Also 6 
hauberject, S haberject, 9 balberject, -git. 

[In med.L. haubergetumy a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to HAUBEriK and Habergeon.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 
ancient documents. 

(1216 Magna Carta i Hen. Ill § 23 Sit..una latitudo 
pannorum tiRCtonim & Russettorum & Haubergetomm, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.] X502 tr. Great Charter in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 2x9 And one largenes dj-ed cIoth« 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to scy two elHs 
bctw>'xt the listis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerrey), Haberjects, 
or HaubergetSy a kind of Cloth mention'd in Magna 
Charta, and other Records. 1865 Kingsley //rr«y. II. i. 

10 Clothing of-. grising or halbergit and lambs’ skins. x86i 
Riley Liber Albus Gloss, s. v. hapertas^ In Mag. Rot. 14 
Johny mention is made of 3043 ells de halbergo albo ‘of 
white halberject ’ for the king’s use, 

tHa’biclr. Obs. Also habeck. [Etymol. 
unknown.] ‘ An instrument used in dressing cloth *. 
(OxsitiSi'Ss JIandbk. Heraldry’ 1x6). 
x66o' Guillim’s HeraUry iv. vii. 28S Sable, a Clieuron 
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HABIT. 


Ermine, between Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. This is the bearing of the worshipful! Com* 
pany of the Cloath-workers. Boutell Her. Hist. «5* 

Pop. xxi. § II (ed. 3) 369. 

■ Habide, obs. form of Abide. 

CX300 Cursor M. 226S8 Under a fel)»ai salhabide. c 1400 
Maondev. (Roxb.) i. 4 It will no5t habyde J>erin. 

Habil, obs. form of Able, Habile. 
Sabilable (hK’bilab’l), a. rare. [ = mod.F. 
habillable^i. habilUriQ(^{A\it\ see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being clothed. 

X83X Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. v, The whole habitable and 
habitable globe. 

Habilament, variant of Habiliment. 
Habilatory (habrJatori), a. rare. [Arbitrary 
f. F. habiller to dress, or Eng. kabi/i-weaf, after 
adjs. et}mologically formed in •aioty.'] Having 
reference to dressing. 

1827 Lytton Pelkavt Ixxix. (D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habiVatory art. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. 
V, In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours. 1865 — 
Fredk. Gt. xvni. vii. VII. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Aabile (hrebil), a. [A variant of Able (for- 
merly hable, abtl, etc.), conformed in i6-i7th c. to 
mod.F. habile or Lat. hnbiiisy and, in modern use, 
(sense 4) to some extent differentiated : see Able a."] 
f L Fitted, suited ; fit, suitable ; competent (lo do 
something); ^Ablec. 2. Chiefly A-. Obs. 

c 1425 WvKTOUN Cron, ix, xxvi. 78 To that, haith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyl! and avenand. 1533 
Bellenden Livy iv. 334 Quhllk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. ^1678 Marvell 
Def. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
generous action. 17x5 Wodrow Corr. II. 24 The most 
habile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 2795 Mack- 
night Aposiol. Epist. (1820) I. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witnesses. 

+ 2 . Manageable, handy ; = Able rt. i. Obs. 

1741 Betterton Eng. Stage v. 67 The Hands are the 
most habil members of the Body, and the most easily turned^ 
to all sides. 

3 . Having the capacity or power {io do a thing ) ; 
= Able a. 4. Obs. 

1558 Kennedy Compend. Trnctiue (Jam.l To be the 
mair habyl to keip the command of God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 32 That God's influxe doth.. render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4 . Having general readiness; handy, ready; 
skilful, deft, adroit, dexterous. 

1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a syde. 2670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. in. 189 The most proper and habile person. 
2766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry A Frances IV. 38 Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand.. it renders one 
more habile, certainly. 1840 T. A Trollovz Suni/ner in 
Brittany 1 1 . 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions, 
28^ H. Cos way Living or Bead I. viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. 1890 Harper's Mag. Nov, 
894/x 'rhat general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 
Haljil&neilt(habi‘Ument). Forms: a,5abily*, 
abyl(l)y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili-, abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abllment. 

Sc. forms (chiefly in senses i, 3, 4) 6 abulye-,abu- 
ilye-, abuilie-, 6-7 abul5ea-, abuil3ie-, abulia-, 
9 abuilyiement, 7. 5 habyl(l)e-, habyly-, 5-7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-8 habiUi-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habila-, 6- habiliment. See also 
Abiltment, Biliment. [a. OF. habillevtenl, abillC’ 
menty f. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. habile fit, 
suitable : see Able. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial hy esp. in the senses which connected 
themselves with Able, Ability ; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. habillery habillevienty obviously influenced 
in sense by F. habit clothing), the h has been 
restored. (The Sc. /j', represents P'r. // motiille,)'] 

1. (without //.) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress. (Now only of personal attire.) 

2470^5 Malory Arthur i. xviii, Alle maner of abylement 
that pretendith to the w'erre. cxSy’j'j Caxton ^ason 30 b, 
Hauyng the forme and babylement of a knight. 2536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) 1 . p. Ivi, Thair abulyement was 
. .maid. .efterthe general giseof thecunire. 2552 Lyndesay 
Monarehe 4546 Rycht hartfully content Of meit, drjmk, and 
abuilyemeni. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 30 Straunge Lady in 
so straunge habiliment. 2609 Skene /i<^. MaJ. 246 The cost- 
lie excessc of cleithing, and abulxament of mens bodies. 1753 
Hanwav Traz\ (1762) I, iii. 1 . 229 To keep pace with this 
romanlicextensionofhabilliment. xB^iS. Rogers 
App. 24 In rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 
gale. 1842 PoF. Murders Rue Morgue ^Vks. 1864 I. 202 
Numerous changes of habiliment. 

Jig. 1894 AtkeuTum 22 Dec. 363/2 The style is the habi- 
liment of the spirit. 

+ 2 . //. Fittings, apparatus, furniture, gear, oulfit, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/x The cordcs and other habyl- 
lemcns of the shippe bracke. 

+ 8, /A Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of wiir; weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this .sense the initial A was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognixed connexion with allet ability. 
quasi * things making able for ss-ar’.) 

2422, etc. (see Abilimf.nt]. a 1467 Gregory CAn*«. (Cam- 
dcnl 145 Alle the abyllj-mentys of werre. .as welle pouders. 
gdunnys, and arblastys, schott, or othyr artylcres, 2495 


Aci p Hen. VII c. 64 Preasnbley Shippes with all ablH- 
mentis of Werre. 1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such necessarie hablexnent.s and engines of 
warre as were meete. a 2642 Sir W. Mokson Naval Tracts 
V. (1704) 489/1 Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 2686 Land. Gas. No. 2220/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores. .Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War. 

't'b. es/>. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 
warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Obs. 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon i. 53 Soo beganne 
eueriche of thejTn to seke his armes and habylymentes. 
x6o2 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. il Wks. 2856 I. 28 In glister- 
ing habilliments of armes. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xyi, § 51 He armed himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. 1826 Scott Old Mort. vii, To return 
his armour and abul^ements at a moment when it was 
in^ssible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 

4 , pi. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Applied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothes. 
(The chief extant sense.) 

(In this sense initial h has always prevailed ; the con- 
nexion with ahUy ability y being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. habit, hahilleinent more so.) 

2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 2495) 112 Clothynge 
and habyllcments of the sayd holy fader. 2533 Bellenden 
Lizy !. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and ri.'ill abulye- 
mentis, 2548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VII. 28 b, Wyth y« 
gartier, coller, mantell, and other habiliamentes npperteyn- 
inge to the companyoi^ of the sayde noble ordre. 25^ 
PuTTENHAM Eitg. Poeste III. i. (Ato.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 11 
My riches, are these poore habiliments. 2642 Rogers 
Nacunan 474 To put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat C^lf to welcome him. 2770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs. Delany's Life 4 * Corr. Ser. 11. I. 305 We have no 
winter habiliments. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art 
(1850) 2x8 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gardener. 2867 Miss Braddon R. Godttnn II. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stanmore in his everyday habiliments. 
fg. 2614 Sir W. Leighton in Farr S. P. Jas. I. 265 
Alt curious quaint abiliments exil’d, In humblest habite 
now my verse compil’d, a 2656 Bp. Hall Rent. JVks. 98 
The earth decks hereelf in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
2822 Keble Senn. i. (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 
5 . Anything worn as an ornament ; » Biliment. 
<r2S3o Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles. 2541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII c, 5 Any fpenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
2560 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxiv. 22 The man took a golden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. 2621 Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat.. Gen. xxiv. 22 Eare-ring; or abillement, 
Jewell, ouch : which was hanged sometime on the eare. 
t 6. Ji§. Mental equipment orqualification ; capa- 
city ; pi. abilities, facnlties, powers (of mind). Obs. 

2585 Abp. Sandvs Senn. (2841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost.. but require us to bestow all the forces and habili- 
ments we have? 1604 T. Wright Passions iit. iv. 202 If 
the impediments of Nature bee but small. And the hablli- 
tnents otherwise great. 1622 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 2633 Ford Broken Ht. v. ii, Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a kingdom, a 2640 Jackson Creed xi.^ xlvi. § jo There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

Hence Habilime’ntal a., of or relating to attire. 
Ha'bUlme'ntaxy a., dealing with habiliments. • 

2837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity in a moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 284s Blackw. Mag. LVII. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. 2882 Hardy Two on a Tosver 11 . 
vii. 109 Researches among habilimental hulls and husks. 

HaBrlimented, pph a. [f. prec. sb, + -ed^.] 
Equipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

2607 Dekker Whore of Babylon Wks. 1873 II, 257 
HabiHmentcd gloriously for warre. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. iii. 98 A Chimney-sweeper’s wife . . 
Habilimented like the Diamond Quccne. 1630 H. Lord 
Persees Ep. Dcd., Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owns Superstitions. 2892 Chamb. Tml. 2 Oct. 625/1 
The staid and decorously habilimented banker. 

t Habi'litate,///. Obs. [ad. med.L. hahili^ 
tcii-usy pa. ppIe..of hahilitd-re\ see next.] En- 
dowed with ability; rendered able; capacitated, 
qualified. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII. 12 Not legal!, nor habilitate to 
serue in Parliament. 

Sabilitate (habiJittf’t), v. Also Abilitatb. 
[f. L. habilitdi- ppl. stem of to make fit, 

enable, f. habilitdSy aptitude. Ability.] 
f 1. trails. To endow with ability or capacity ; to 
capacitate, qualify. Obs. 

2604 T. Wright Passions vi. 322 The internall gifts of 
God . . fortifie vs against vice, and habilitate cxcecdincly to 
vertue. 2678 Marvell Def. Howe Wks. 2875 Iv. 187^ 
A superadded influence^ which may -habilitate them for* 
action. 2819 Southey //«/, Brazil \\\. xl.5a7 Till a second 
order from the King should habilitate them so to do. 

b. To furnish with means, esp. for the working 
of a mine. [After Sp. habil{tarl\ 

1824 Ann. Reg. 212* He then proposed, not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, but to lend money to the miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2 . tnlr. for rejl. To qualify oneself for office ; 
spec, to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
[After Gcr. kabilittrenl\ 

i 83 x Coniemp. /Trv. June 925 He meant to habilitate as | 
a pris'al-doccnt when he returned. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. \ 
Relig. Knosvl. II. 16x2 In 2812 he hafaiiitated at Hcidcl- | 
berg with the dissertation, *De fidei..1dea'. 


3 . irans. To clothe, dress, habit, rare. 

^ 2885 Longm. Mag. Dec. 207 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. x888 K. Dowling Miracle Gold II. 
-xxiii. 1B3 Devils, .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

Hence HabPUtator [after Sp. habiliiador'\y in 
western U. S. one who habilitates a mine, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. 2889 in Cent. Diet. 

HablHtatiou (habidit^'-Jan). Also Abilita- 
TiON. [ad. med.L. habilitdtidn'emy n. of action 
f. habilitdre : see Habilitate///, a. 

Although the obvious connexion with Ability led to the 
dropping of initial /i in this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c. the direct Latin derivation finally preserved it.J 
The action of enabling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

2612 Bacon Ess,. Greatness Kingd. (Arb.) 483 The Things, 
which we formerly haue .spoken of, are but Habilitations 
towards Armes : And what is HabiHtation without Inten- 
tion and Act ? 27x3 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Merck. (1721) III. i6g All Augmentations of Duties which 
were introduced in the said Ports.. on occasion of the War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 2831 Fraser's Mag. III. 
617 The habilitation of new maritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America. 2862 A. hPCAUL Ess. Proph. 
\v\ Aids to Faith (1861)88 He.. had no permanent habili- 
tation to declare the will of God. 2868 ftl. Pattison 
Academ. Org. v. 213 I propose that* the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor, 

b. The advancing of money on the security of 
a mine, to enable the owner to work it. (J/.S., 
from Sp. habililtuion.) 

Habllity (habi-liti). Also 5-6 -to, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of Ability, after OF. habihti ; in 
this, the h was rarely preserved after 1650 ; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes been restored in sense 2, 
which goes with habile and mod.F. habileti^ 

1 . Early spelling of Ability, q. v. Obs. 

1430-1678 [see Ability]. 1723 State Riusia II. 77 All 
their liability consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idots. 

2 . The quality of being habile; deftness; readiness; 
easy familiarity. [After mod.F. habilele.'] rare. 

t^o Frasei^s Ma^.^ XXII. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 1889 I. M. 
Robertson Ess. tcr.vards Critical bicthod 73 Hability in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it, 

Habillament, -ement, obs. ff. Habiliment. 
t Habille. v. Obs. Forms: 5 habyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 babyll, 5-7 babille. [a. F. habiller, 
abillier (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *habi- 
liare, f. habilis (see Habile and Able) ; in later 
use associated with habit clothing. Cf. also Able 
V . I, 2, and the Sc. form Abbilyie.] 

1. trans. To fit, adapt ; =Able v. i. 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas in. .'tiii. 86 They^ ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Phllosophie. 

2. To fit out ; to accoutre, array, attire, esp. for 
war; to apparel, dress; =Able v. 2. 

<2x450 ICnt. de la Tour (1868) 241 She went into her 
chaumbre and abeled her self. 1481 Caxton Godfrey i. 19' 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and habylled the 
holy places. 2489 — Faytes of A. 1. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
rychely in harnoys and mountures. 2492 — Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 2495) I.. Ii. 108 a/z The holy man Abraham thus 
habllled and nrayed .. lepe up on an horse. Ibid. 211 
To habylle and put theim in armes. 2652 F. Kirkman 
Clerio * Lozia 228 He stayed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3 . To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify ; = Able v. 4 b, 

2530 Palscr. 576/?, I habyll, as a man to do a th^mg, 

1 make him able, or ihynkc him sulTycient. .1 was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

HaUirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. Habergeon. 
Habit (hfc’bit), sb. Forms: a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. -eit). / 3 . 4-7 habite, 5-6 habyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, habbet, •ett(e, Sc. habeit, 6-7 
habette). 5- habit, [a. OF. habity abit (12th c. 
in Littr^) « Pr. ahity habity It. abito ; ad. L. 
habituSy noun of action («- stem), from habere to 
have, reJl. to be constituted, to be.] 
q’he sense-development, as seen in Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus : orig. Holding, having, 

' havour' ; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
i. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, a) externally; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation; 3 ) in mind, character, dr life; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, vfa>' of acting, com- 
porting Oneself, or dealing with things, habitual or customary* 
way (of acting, etc.), pcrson.il custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension in OF., before the word 
became English; in our language, senses were taken, from 
lime to time, from Fr, or L, without reference to their 
original order of development; hence the chronologic.al 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original ; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological. In 
mod.F. the word is narrowed down to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by habitude*, thus Eng. ‘habit* is 
co-extensive witn the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. habit but to F. habitude. 
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HABIT. 


I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 

1. Bodily apparel or attire; clothing, raiment, 
dress, arch. 

aizzS After. 12 l>e onnesse of 0 luue & of o wil, l>et 
heo alle habbeS imene mSmnen bore abtt, is on. 13.. 
JC. B. Alta. P. B. 141 pe abyt Jjat ^ou hatz vpon, no haly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg'. 68/1 Saul 
thenne changed his habyie and clothyng and dyde on 
other clothyng. R. Johnson g Worthies F hj, The 

yerie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 Shaks. Ttmon iv. 
iii. 113 It is her habite onely, that is honest. Her selfe's 
a Bawd. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 Their habit like 
to_ Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fixt about their 
middles. 1651 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1B09 Pinkney Trav. France 111 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and pi. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress (of some specified kind), arch. 

^1x420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 414 Undir an olde poore 
habite reignethe ofte Crete vertu. c 1440 Gesta Rovi. Ixvi. 
305 (Harl. MS.) \Veddid..ln a simple Abyt. 1521 Mein. 
RiJ>on (Surtees) 1. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. {X169X Boyle Hist. Air(j6gz) 170 
Being thinly clothed with one of the digger’s habits. X76X-2 
Hume Hist. Bug. (1806) III. 465 She dressed herself in arich 
habit of silk and velvet. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 

I. 104/1 Women.. were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. x8o8 Sk, Charact. (1813) 1. 180 [They] 
went on horseback, in a uniform habit, all blue and silver. 

c. pi. Clothes, garments, habiliments ; hence 

d. in sing. A garment ; a gown or robe. arch. 

C. c X477 Caxton Jason 81 b, Lo here my hahy tes that be 
requysite. 1598 Yong Diana 257 Your habites denie you 
to be of any place heereabouts, 1634 Milton Comus 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 
X734 ir. Rollins .Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 170 The latter had 
put on women’s habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 271 [The bodies of] two princes in the 
habits they used to wear, 

d. X714 Gay Trivia i. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Sheridan Persius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1771 Mrs, Harris in PHv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I, 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her. which was pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
and gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 19 St. Catherine of Siena, 
her habit spangled with stars. 

e. transf. and Jig Outward form or appearance ; 
guise; ‘dress’, ‘garb’. 

*549 Covebdale, etc. Erasnt. Par, Heh. 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. x6i8 Wither Motto, Nec 
Habeo Wks. (1633) 5x8, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
taine a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. i. ii. § 9 Though Plato thus..dis* 
figured the habit of his Jewish Traditions. 1824 Longp. 
Autumn 5 The silvery habit of the clouds, a 2839 Praed 
Poems II. 13 Tory to-day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore. 

2. spec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function ; 
esp. the dress of a religious order; the habit y the 
monastic order or profession (cf. ‘the cowl '). 

c 1290 -S'. Eng. Leg. I. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam he Abite 
here: and Monek formest bi-cam. tx33oR. Brunne 
(1810) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordie lete alle 
doune. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [1393 C. In Abit as an Ermite.l rx386 
'Chaucer J\lonfiS T. 353 In kinges abyt went hir sones 
tuo. <rz43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Starkey England i. iv. 127 Frer3’s 
whome you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong. 164a Howell For. Trav. \Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits. 2673 Ray Journ. Low C. 17 The several 
Faculties .. are distinguished by their Habits: Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 1709 
Strype Ann. Re/. I. xliii. 471 Puritans, that is, .such as 
refused the habits. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 

II. V. J29 Magellan, whom the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I, 
ii. 102 The foreign reformers then in England . . expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these habits^retained. 1894 
T. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 77 While walking his 
hands were clasped under his habit. 

b. In the Greek Church : Lesser habity the dress 
of the proficients or monastics of the second degree. 
Great or great angelic habit, the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

*7.7* J- G. King Grk. Ch. Russia 366 [After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit or 
XiiiKi. Ibid., They take, .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. = Riding-habit : A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady’s liding-dress. 

[1666 Evelyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. X71X Steele SPect. No. 104 jr 3 The 
Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as I t^e it, first imported from France.] 2798 Jane 
Austen Northang. Abb. (1870) II. vi. 130 Her habit there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. xvii, The elegant compromise betwixt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, far excel- 
lence, the name of a habit. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xx. i. 
Whether The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 
gipsy bonnet Be. the neater and completer. 2879 Wh\*te- 
Melville Riding Recoil, vii. (ed. 7) 121 The habit and the 
side-saddle. 2882 Miss Bradoon Mt. Royal vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting in their habits and hats. 

IX. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 

+ 4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, beha^^ou^; 
posture. Obs. 


2423 Pitgr. So^ole (Caxton 1483) iv. v. 60 Me semyth by 
sembTaunt and by haby'te that ye shold be lustyce. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. iii, i. 268 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maymten. 2586 Marlowe \st Pi. Tamburl. 
T. ii. Noble and mild this Persian seems to be, If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 154 So of ]ying or other habit of body. 2642 Rogers 
Naantan 29 The habit and behaviour of this great Prince. 
1687 Sedley Bellasn, in. Wks. 2722 II. 136 What's the 
meaning of this Habit? I never saw a man so overjoy’d. 

5. Bodily condition or constitution. 

2576 Flk.ming Panopi. .£/£rA Epit. A ij b, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion, .hee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman. 1626 Bacon Syiva § 354 Cardamon 
which.. made them grow better, and be of a more active 
habit. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 3 T 3 She would revive . . 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of the highest 
Health and Vigour, 2727-51 Chambers CycL, Habit, in 
medicine, is what we otherwise call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 2782 Priestley Cor- 
rupt. Chr, I. n. 221 A being..ofadelicatelenderhabit. 2792 
Burke App. WhigsVlks. VI. 236 To bring the patient to a 
better habit. 1812 Amyot Windham I. 4 A victim to a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. i, Originally. . 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency'. 

i*b. concr. The bodily ‘system’, •f-c. The outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 1589 CocAN Haven Health (i636^4Leasi..any of the 
excrements .should hastily be received into the habit of the 
’ body. 1652 French Yorksh. Spa x. 91 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V., A thin^ is said to enter ike haint, when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation. 27^ Cheyne Eng. 
Malady it. iii. | e (2734) 238 Water. .woulQT.dissoIve these 
. . Concretions- .and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

C. 265a French Yorksk. Spa xii. ^8 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards the habit of the body. 2672 
Grew Anat. Plants ill. ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some l*arls of 
Aer, may continually pass into the Body and Blood, by’ the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. 27*5 N. Robinson Th. 
Physick 3x6 The crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6 , Zool. and Bot. The characteristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence transf . ; e.g. in Cryst. the 
characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

2692 Ray Creation (1714) 22 The same insect under a 
different X.arva or Habit. 1794 Martx'n Rousseau's Bot. 
xxxii. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Bntomol. IV. 
SSt When. .you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 2854 Hooker Hivtal. 
ymls. II. xxi. 99 Plants, .of a tufted habit. — Sind. 
Flora ?4 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
2875 Whitney Life Lang. v. 90 Languages of other habit 
than ours, 2895 Storv-Maskelyne Crysta/logr. vi. § 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held .to indicate 
a mero-symmetrica! habit. 

1 7. Habitation, abode. [So in OF.] Obs. rare. ' 

2603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxii. (2632) 47 Our greatest 
vices make their first habit in us, from our infancie. 

III. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 

8 . The w.ay in which a pereon is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental .and 
moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 
character. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 520 And shortly turned iva-s al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and cek disposicioun Of hym. 2579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habit, z^x Burton Mel. 

I, i. Ill, xi, (1651) 30 The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. 2690 Beatitudes {xtryz) 

381 It argues a good Habit of Mind. 27x9 Young Revenge 
1. i. You. .suit the gloomy’ habit of my’soul. 2895 Bookman 
Oct. S7/1 The lecture pbn and the lecturer's habk of mind 
are visible throughout. 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp- one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a customary way or manner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 
in mod. use occasionally of inanimate things.) 

[There is no etymological ground for the distincliv-e use of 
‘habit’ for an acquired tendency; but in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already’ in Cicero, Inv. i, 25, 36, 
‘habilum appellamus .. item corporis aliquam commodi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam’. 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has ‘/ftfoiV.,aUo 
an habit ; a fashion setled, a vse or cusiome gotten 

1581 Pettie tr- Guazzo's Ch'. Conv. u (2586) 4 b, By long 
sludie and great contemplation, .got an habite and custome 
to be melancholike. x^x Shaks. 7 W Cent. v. iv. i How 
vse doth breed a habit in a man. 1647 Co"’1-ey Mistress, 
Soul ii, That constant they as Habits grow. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 266a J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Arnbass. 80 Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 2678 Cudxvortii InielL Syst. 258 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be efic, or 
a H^it : so that there seems to be no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas the One is 
Acquired by’ Teaching, Industry and Exercise ; the other 
. .is. .inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom. 27*7 Swift 
Gullh’er iv. xii, Although it be hard for a man late in life 
to remove old habits. 2834 Medivin Angler in Wales 
I, 28 A dog who once takes to worry' sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 2836-7 Sir W- Hamilton <2877) 1- 178 

Both. .are tendencies lo action; bnt -. disposition properly 
denotes a natural tendency, koBit acz^ulred tendency. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. ix. xii, System of Habits, in a word. 


fixed xva^s of acting and believing. Mod. The chimney* 
has a habit of smoking when the fire is first lighted. 

b. (^Yithoul a or pi.) : Custom, usage, use, wont. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Leam. ii. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 

[Aristotle’s] conclusion, that virtues and vices consist in 
habit. 2658 Dryden On the Deata cf Cronnvell xxxvj. 
Faction now by habit does obey. 2690 Locke Hum. C/nd. 
II. xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability In Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
^me ihingj is that Idea, we name Habit. 2802 Palei' Nat. 
TVic*?/. XXVI. (1819) 440 Habit, the instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge both of our pleasitres and of our .sufferings. 2876 
Mozlev Univ. Semt. vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. 

c. (Usually in pi.) Applied to the natural or 
instinctivepracticescharacteristicofparticularkinds 
of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. iv. i. Many of its [the cat’s] 
habits .. are rather the consequences of its formation. 
2834 hlEDWiN Angler in lYales I. 263 A singular e.v- 
ception in the habits of creatures of the feline species. 1852 
Wood Nat. Hist. (1862I 1. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general app^rance and in many of xtshabixs, the Rabbit Is 
readily distinguished . . by its smaller dimensions. 2880 
C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness, .to a touch. 

d. In the habit inhabits) of doing something; 
having a habit or custom of so doing. So to fall 
or get into the habit. 

2B02 Charlotte Smith Solitar}^ Wand. II. 2S7 [He] 
had. .for near two y’cars been in habits ofoccasional access to 
him. 2829 K. Digbv Broadst. Hon. 1.66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 276 He was Utile in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. 2879 B. Taylor Stud. 
Germ. Lit. 128 The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else, 
f Id. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through having constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. On intimate habits ; on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. Habitude 3 .) Obs. 

2586 B. Young tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. xv. 208 b, Why 
. . cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and continuall habit in them ? 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo'i 
Africa IT. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 2704 Hearne Dftct. Hist. (1714) 1. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Children, they* acquir'd 
a Habit in Science.^ 2770 Burke Pres. Discont. wTcs. 
1842 1. 147 The habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better information, x8^ Scorr Fam. Lett. 15 
Aug. (2894) 1. 144 They are on most intimate habits. 28x0 
Sporting Mag. 254 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 2859 Lever Davenport Dunn ii. (2872) 20 ‘One 
gets a habit of the kind of people said Lady I^cklngton. 

IV. Literal rendering of L. habitus in Logic. 

f 11. Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle ; Hanng or possession : in 
Gr. L. habitus. (See Category i.) Obs. 

(Like ihe other categories, veiy variously* understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

2588 Fraunce Laxtders Log. 1. xu 49 b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation thereof. 1628 
T. Spencer Logich 93 To haue the habit, and to be de- 
prived of the Mbit are opposed. 2697 tr. Burgersdieius 
I his Logic 1. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which cloihes, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body*, appended, 
or in any’ way adjoined to it. 2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc, (1857) I. 209 The Categories are the ten heads under 
which, assertions or predications may’ be arranged ; — sub- 
stance, quantity*, relation, quality’, lime, place, position, 
habit, action, passion. 

V. 12. Comh.y as (senses r, 3 ) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -matt, -shop, -skirt ; habit-cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for riding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn by women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense 9 ) habit-bound adj., \hahit<vise adv. 

2892 Daily News 2 July’ 6/7 The becoming *habii-bodice 
of old, cut away on the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
2829 P. O. Lond. Direct. 84 Tailors and *Habit-Makcrs. 

Stratford Jubilee 1. i. 12 That valuable creature Mr. 
Pasquin the *babit-man. 1834 Planche Brit. Costutne 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a •habit-shirt. 2751 Eliza Betsy Thought- 

less I. 40 The woman at the *habil-shop in ^vent-garden. 
2B94 Daily News 20 June 6/4 Ihe •habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally’ of a totally 
different colour, a 2626 Bp. Andrewes Senn. xix. (1661) 

389 His vigour, .boldeth out *habit-wi5e. 

ppl- a. Sc. Lazo. Also 8 habite, [ad, 

L. habit-us, pa. pple. of habere to have, hold.} 
Held, holden : in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitus et refutatus, in 
earlier times translated halden and repttle (or 
reputil)y i. e. held and reputed (to be so and so). 

£1503 Sc. Acts Jos. IF, c. 23 Pe woman beand repute 
& haldin as his lacbtfull wi'f. 2552-* Eccles. Scot, 

235' Qua: talium baptlzalorum parentes communiicr halwi- 
tur et reputantur. 1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. iv. *lv. 

§ 4 (2693) 704 In the serving of..terces of relicLs, com- 
monly holden and repute' is sufficienL} 1753 Mag. 
SepL 469/1 As habi'ie and repute a common .. tfaief. 1772 
Erskine./im/. Law Scot. i. 86 It is presume or infOTca 
from cohabitation .. joined to their I«tng habite, or held, 
and reputed, man and wife. i86r W. Bell Diet. Lyx 
Scotl. S.V., If the person. .be habit and repute a fhicf-i-*- 
one who notoriously makes or helps his^ Iis’clinood nj 
thiering. Ibid. s.v. Execution, It is sufficient .. that the 
pereon . . shall have been at the time habit and repute 
qualified. 
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b. The phrase hahit and repute is also used 
quasi-j«ij/. for: The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lazo (1890) 57 If there has been 
cohabitation and habit and repute for a sufficient time after 
the parties were free to marry. 1838 W. Bell Did. Law 
Scot!. S.V., Thus marriage may be constituted by habit and 
repute . . So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft. [By a recent Act, hahit and repute is no 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (hse’bit), V. [a. F. habite-r to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
habit~are\o\i?cj^ possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f. habits, ppl. stem of habere : see prec.] 
i*!. inir. To dwell, abide, reside, sojourn. Ohs. 
?rt 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thilke places as they habyten. 1483 Caxton 
Cato A viij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn .by fayth in 
the cytees. a 1592 Greese Alplionsxis 1. i, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Earl Mosm. ir. SenauU's Use 
Passions (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together. 

2 . irans. To dwell in, inhabit, arch. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 435 (R.) Some other toume or place 
habited, vpon or neer the border of it. x6ot Holland 
Pliny 1. 48 The shore of the iEthyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 D. G. Mitchell Glean. (1851) 250 

Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. 1891 H. S. 
JIerriman Prisoiurs < 5 * Captives III. xi. 185 Unless they 
had habited different parts of the globe. 

3 , To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in pa. pple.) 

xs88Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 57 Or is it Uian habited like her? 

1656 Stanley Hist, Philos, v. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. x.xix, 
The High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
X737 m%Tcsn yosephiis Antig. xviit. iih § 2 He habited 
a great number of soldiers in their habit. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Wood 6“/. Martin's Eve xx\v. To habit herselfas she deemed 
suitable for her journey. ^ 1889 D. C.Murray Dangerous 
Catspaw 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 

Jig. x6s4 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 16 Good matter well 
habited, a 1658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton 11. ii. Thy 
liking is a Glass By which I'll habit my behaviour. 

+ 4 . To accustom, familiarize, habituate ; pa. 
pple. accustomed, practised, used {to or itt). Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. v. (R.), O y’are a shrewd one ; and 
so habited In taking heed. X627-77 Feltham Resolves 
n. iv. 166 A generation of men .. That are so habited in 
falsehood. ax66x Fuller Worthies izZ^o) II. 109 He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto nim. 1782 
Paine Let. Abhi Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice, 18x4 Southey Roderick xx. 11 
Habited In crimes. 

t b. To turn into a habit, render habitual. Obs. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. Ixiii. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners. x66o Fuller Mixt 
Coniempl. (1841) 204 Customary sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability t,hiE:bitabi*Uti). [f. next : see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being habitable. 

17x4 Derkam Astro-Theol. (1715) p. v. Concerning .. the 
Habitability of the Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds, 
1827 Blackiv. Mag. XXII. 166 There’s no kind of furniture 
like books nothing else can afford one an equal air of 
comfort and habitability. x88o A. R. Wal^ce Isl. Life 
ix. x8^ The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 

Habitable (hce'bitab’l), a. Also 4 abatable, 
[a. F. habitable (14th c. in Littr^), ad, L. habita- 
biliSf f. kahitdre to inhabit : see -ably.] 

1 . Suitable for habitation or as a human abode ; 
fit to live in, inhabitable ; also ahsoL the habit- 
able globe (cf. Gr. olKovnivTf). 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xvi. 35 Til thei camen in to the lend 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 Wc haue gyuen 
her londe habytable. 155$ Eden Decades Contents, The 
description of the north regions: and howe th^are habit- 
able. x&So Hickerincill Jamaxea (1661) 3 That vulgar 
division of the World into Zones habitable, .and inhabit- 
able. 1667 Milton P. L, viti. 157^ A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so farr Down to this habitable. *703 Smeaton 
Edystone L. 195 The habitable part of the building. 1838 
Dickens Nieh, Nick, xi, A couple of rooms.. which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 

+ 2 . Able or ready to dwell. Obs. rare. 

X654 tr. Sendery^s Curia Pol. 68 AH the virtues are^ as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Ha’bitableaess, the quality of being 
habitable; fitness for habitation. Ha'Wtably 
in a habitable manner. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cahhal. (X713I 13 In respect of 
its habitableness it is as rightly termed an Earth. 
<7 i69x Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
h.abitablencs.s, but heallhfulncss of that climate and country. 

1828 Webster cites Forsyth for Hahitahly.^ 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 239 The public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitablcncss again. 

f Htl*l}it&cle. Ohs. nyiz. Hist. \p..T . hahitacle 
(I2thc. in Littre) ad. L. habitdcul-iim dwelling- 
place, f. habitdre to inhabit.] 

1 . A dwelling-place, habitation. 

23.. CoerdeL.^n^ Thomas.. an other stone i-slong To 
ser .Mahouns habitacle. 1382 WYcurv4c/rxiL 7 Lijt schoon 
a^en in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 22^2 
Thcnne went enstofer to this lyoer & made ahere his 
habltacle forhsTn. xsoo-io Dunbar PoemsUxxwu Halle, 
Alphais habitaklr ! a x6ox Boyle Hist. Air (j6g2y 167 Our 
bed. .which in this little habitacic was not far from the fire. 

1829 Southey Efist. in Attnivena^ ix Fortune hath set 
his happy habitacle Among the ancient hills. 

^r. and transf. 1382 Wveur F.ph. il 22 Be 3c bildid to 
gidcre into the habitacic of God, in the Hooli Cost, c 1450 


tr. De Imitatione in. xxvii. 96 Bringe oote of l>e habitacle 
of myn herte all maner of derkenes. ^ 1555 Bradford 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 These our corruptible habitacles, 
wherein W’e abide the Lord's leisure. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Compit. I. 36 The Bloud-vessels (those genuine Habitacles 
of noxious Vapours). 

2 . A canopied niche in the wall of a building. 
c X384 Chaucer H. Fame m. X04 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry habitacles. 1875 Parker Gloss. 
Arckit.y applied also to a niche for a statue. 

Ibid.^ S.V. TahemaclCt Tapemacles were also called Matsons, 
Habitacles, Hovels, and Housings In ancient contracts, 
t Habita'CUle. Obs. [ad. L. habitaculum 
(also found in Eng. use) ; see prec.] =pTec. i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. n. pr. vii. 44 {Camb. MS.) In the 
clos of thilke lytul habytacule [v.r. habitacle]. 151^ Tor- 
KINGTON Pilgr. (1884) 20 The habitacule and lordshippe of 
Kyng Mj*nos, [x6sx Bices Nezu Dtsp. FX12 The topick 
habitaculum of that contagion.) 

t Ea'lsitance. oihs. In 6 -aunce. [a. OF. 
habiiance, f. habiter to dwell : see -akce.] A 
dwelling-place, habitation. 

2590 Spenser F. Q.p. vii. 7 What art thou, man . , That 
here in desert hast thine habitaunce? 

Habitancy (hse-bitansi). [f. next : see -ancy.] 

1 . Residence as an inhabitant ; inhabitance. 

*79* J- Belknap Hist. New^HamPsh. III. 268 The quali- 
fications of a representative are two years* habitancy. 18x9 
W. S. Rose Lett. I. 131 Hospitals .. turning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within very confined limits. 

2 . Inhabitedness, populousness. rare. 

X837 JBlackw. Mag. XLI. 735 An escape from the close 
air and crowded habitancy of the streets. 

3 . Body or mass of inhabitants collectivel)\ 

X832-3 De Quincey Tradit. Rabbins Wks. i860 XIV. 

267 Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habit.ancy 
of this well-stocked house. 1862 F. Hall in yrnl. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal i Its h.abitancy may at one time have com- 
peted with that of London. 

Habitant (h£e‘bitant),^z. and sb. Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 ■atiiit(e. [a. F. habitant., ad. L. habztdnt-emf 
pr. pple. of habitdre to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, indwelling. 

1856 R. A, Vaughan Mystics (i860) 11. xii. i. 230 .A. habi- 
tant spirit. 

B. sb. 1 . One who dwells or resides in a place ; 
a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. ro This present boke is 
necessarye to allc cytexens and habytaunis in townes. 
CZ500 Melusine xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Habytaunt', a dweller. 1583 Stanyhurst 
/Eneis in. (Arb.) 74 The habitans in valTye remayned. 
1642 Howell For. Trait. (Arb.) 86 The various habitants of 
the Earth. <xi7*x Prior Callimachus 1. 5 To Heaven's 
great habitants. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant. 

Jig. XTO7 Milton P. L. x, 588 Sin, there in power 
belore. Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxi, O Love ! no 
habitant of earth thou art. 

II 2 . (pronounced ab/tah; pl.oftenasformerlyinF. 
habitans'). A native of Canada (also of Louisiana) 
of French descent ; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 

1836 Sir F. B. Head 28 Oct. in Narratixte vi. (1839) 130 
The real interests of the French habitans of Lower Canada. 

1839 Earl of Durham Rep. Brit. N. Amer. 19 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 1855 W, Irving Washington 
II. viii. g6 To ascertain the feelings of the habitans, or 
French yeomanry. 2856 Olmsted S/az’e States 682 A 
liamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians. or what the 
planters call habitans, poor white, French Creoles. x88i 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (hsebitcet). [a. L. habitat^ 3rd pers. 
sing. pres, tense of habitdre^ lit. ‘it inhabits ^ in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species. 
Hence, taken as the technical term for this.] 

Nat. Hist. The locality in which a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[1762 Hudson Flora Anglica jo Common Primrose- 
Habitat in sylvis sepibus et ericetis ubique.] 1706 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants Dicu Terms (^-,3) 62 Haoitatlo, the 
natural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. 1809 Edin. 
Rev. XV. 127 It has also flowered., after having been 
transrctTcd from its native habitat. xBx7 J, Bradbury 
Trav. 7 A catalogue of some of the more rare plants in the 
neighbourhe^ of St. Louis.. together with their habitats. 

1840 A Newman Brit, Perots (1844} 2^5 The Black Soleen* 
wort. ’.occurs onrocks as a nath'e habitat. 1857 H. hliLLF.R 
Test. Rocks i. 9 The sea is evcrj’whcre now, .the groat 
habitat of the Alg®. 1874 J. A. Allen in Coues Birds 
N. W. 294 A mixw race has been long known to exist in 
the region where their habitats adjoin. 

b. Hence generally: Dwelling-place; habitation. 
1854 Lowell Ctintbridge 30 J'rr. Ago Pr. ^Vks. 1890 I. 48 
But e%-ery thing is not a Thing, and all things are good for 
nothing out of their natural habitat. 2669 Miss Mulock 
Woman's Kingd. HI. 54 He reached at last Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of phj’sicians. xByx Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue S 372 This word [splotch] has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 83 Pleas 
. .for accepting an Asiatic origin and habitat for Homer. 


Habitate (hce-bit^:t}, v. rare. [f. L. habitdt-j 
ppl.' stem of habitdre to dwell ; but by Burton 
used as a derivative of Habit sb.'] a. i?tfr. To dwell, 
.t b. trans. To habituate ; = Habit v. 4. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anai.Mel.i. ii. 11. vi. They being now habi- 
taled to such meditations and solitary’ places, can indure no 
company.^ 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti v. 626 ^lars 
habitates in the city of his son. Ibid. vi. 936 She doth 
habitate On Tiber’s banks. 

Habitation (hsebitF **J9 d). Also 4 abitacioun. 
[a. F. habi-y abitation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. Xt.habitdiion-emy f. habitdre io dwell, inhabit. 

‘“Habitaclon" in whlche h is written and nat sounded 
with us.’ Palsgr. 1530, p. 17.] 

1 . The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inh.Tbitants. 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. pr. vn. 44 (Camb. MS.l A ryht 
streyt place to the habytasyoun of men. c 1386 — Monk's T. 
226 He was out cast of maniies compaignye With asses was 
his habitacioun. c 14x0 Hoccleve blether of God 137 The 
habilacion Of the holy goost . . Be in myn herte. 1568 Graf- 
ton [title) A Chronicle, .deduced from the Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islande. 1667 
Milton P. L. yii. 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation. 1726 Shelvocke Vdy, round World 
(1757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation. 
x^7 Daily Chron. i Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed., 
until they were made fit for human habitation. 

2 . concr. A place of abode or residence : either 
the region or country inhabited, or (now more 
usually) a house, cave, or other particular dwelling- 
place of man or animal. 

X382 WycLiF Acts i. 20 The habitacioun [1388 abitacioun] 
of him be maad desert, and be there not that dwellith in it 
C-X477 Caxton yason 70 b, Hit pleselh me right well that 
this noble countre be your habitacion. 2598 Barret Thcor. 
Warres v. ii.^ 129 Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the nlture of the wals. xWa J. 
Davies tr. Oleartus’ Poy. Ambnss. 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv'd in Woods. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 These indeed, seem'd to have been the habita- 
tion of some Animal. 2748 F, Smith Voy. Disc. I. 184 
The Habitations of the Indians (which we call Cabbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched, 1859 W. Collins Q. oJ 
Hearts (1875) 44 The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
n. iii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 

xsjs Coverdale Hah. iii. xi The Sonne and Mone 
remayned still in their habitacion. 2548-77 Vicarv Auat, 
ill. (1888) 24 The head of man is the habitation or dwelling 
j)1ace of the reasonable soule. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. 
lii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsure Hath he that buildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 

fb. The Jewish tabernacle. Ohs. 

*S3^ Coverdale Num, vii. 1 Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynled it, and sanctifyed it. 

3 . The name adopted for local branches of the 
* Primrose League *, a political association estab- 
lished in 1883. (Said to have been suggested by 
that of Modge *, used by Masonic societies; cf. 
also ‘ tent ‘ grove \ and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 Primrose League 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, H.abitations mustbe careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registrar 
for enrolment, Primrose League In Albemarle Rev. 

Jan. II The first Habitation started was for the dislrict of 
the Strand. Ibid. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
.. to give the affair rather a Masonic character. .Accord- 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 1895 
Times 15 Nov. 6/t A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
tation of the Primrose League. 

4 . A settlement. [After F. habitation.] 

XSSS Eden Decades (.Krb.) ^5 The interpretacion of ccr- 
teynewordes. an habitacion. [2809 Kendall T'rnt'. 

I. il. 9 In Europe, we speak of settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
The French call them Habitations.} 2825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Amer. r.J. 101 From Simon’s to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians.. These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 
ground. 

Habitative (IirE’bitt'iiv'), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
Stem habitat' (see Habitate) -f -ive.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

x888 Archxol. Rev. Mar. 51 The students of ToponomaS' 
iigue, as the French call the modern science of ‘ habitative 
nomenclature 

Habitati'vity, rare. [ad. F. habitat iviU\ 
cf. prec. and -ity.J ‘ The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. 

* 1 * Ha'iitator. Obs. rare. [a. L. halnldtor 
dweller, a^ent-n. from habitdre to dwell.] A 
dweller, inhabitcr, resident. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 325 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer unto us, then that in Capricorne unto the 
Souihernc habitator. ' 

Habited (hcc-bit^d), ppl. a. [f. Habit v.] 

1 . Dwelt in, inhabited arch. 

xB66 Edin. Rn>. CXXIV. 284 *1110 habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe. 

2 . Clothed, dressed. 

2807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca 5 20 p. lx. Statues of the 
Habited Graces. 2865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 696/1 How little 
has been done.. to crc\'ate the habited man above the 
naked savage 1 

t 3 . That has become habitual; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Obs. 

2605 Vekstccan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) sslhis anllcnt and 



HABraiOW. 


habited vice. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 101 Not 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custom. 

fHabition. Obs.rare. In 6 hab 5 cyon. [ad. 
late L. habition-em, n. of action f. habere to have.] 
? Holding, having ; or living, cohabiting. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. 204 By 
habycyon carnall in fornycacyon. 

Haoittial (habi-tiwal), a, {sb.) [ad. med.L. 
habiiudl~is, f. habitus Habit.] 

A. adj. f 1. Philos, and TheoL Belonging to 
the ‘ habit ’ or inward disposition (see Habit sb. 
8 ) ; inherent or latent in the mental constitution. 

With various shades of meaning, as (a) latent in the mind 
or memory, though not exhibited in action, as in habitual 
knowledge or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself; (/i) latent or inherent in the 
character, even when not in active exercise (^Dispositive), 
as in habitual faith, grace^ righteousness, etc., often opposed 
to ‘actual’; (c) potential, virtual, though not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction \ {li) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied ; 
(i*) subjective, as opposed to ‘ objective ’. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. ^W, de W. 1531) 160 b, The atlencyon 
that we ought to haue in prayer must be.. not altogyder 
actuall nor onely habituall. 0:1535 More tPks. 732 (R.) 
ITie habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe, though 
it be not actuall belieuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actuall reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
^1585 Hooker Disc, ^ustif cation § 21 The difference of 
the which operations, .maketh it needfull to put two kindes 
likewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, Habituall, and 
Actuall. Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soules are 
inwardly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 16x5 D. Dvke Alyst. 
Self deceiving 114 There is a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual, c 1656 
Bramhali. iv. 160 With the Romanists themselues 

I distinguish between habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. 
1669 CoKAiNE Poems 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were. Not studied but habitual in her. a 1716 South 
(J.) Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic lit. vi, (x86o) 

I. 52 By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that com- 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up ; by Subjective or Habitual Logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of these doctrines which any individual., 
may possess, 

2 . Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a settled practice or condition ; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

x6it CoTGR., Habitual, habituall ; customarle, continuall, 
1616 Bullokar Engl. Exfos., Habituall, growne to a habit 
by long custome. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Siondrs Banish'd 
Firg. 128 To deprive women oftheirnaturallfeares, though 
she beleeved them to be rather habicuall than naturall. 
x^x tr. Belon’s Mysi. Phystck Introd., In aTertian Ague# 
when It is fix'd and habitual for many days.<* 1684 R. H. 
School Recreai. 25 Repeat them 'till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance . . and observe a 
due Time. *790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
108 An Englishman’s habitual diffidence and awkward- 
ness of address. 1859 Darwin Orig. S/ec. viii. (1873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions are performed. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression ofhabitual pain. 

b. transf. Of an agent : That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun ; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volc-ano : 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) s A habitual drunkard. 
X830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 329 [HeJ supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, like Vesuvius. 1869 Act 32 
4- ^3 Piet. c. 99. § 1 This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
Criminals Act, 1869. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life i. iii. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly used ; usual, accus- 
tomed. 

a 1654 Selden Tahlc-T. (Arb.) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted from Father to Son. 1750 
Shenstone Rural Elegance 202 Th’ habitual scene of hill 
and dale. 1820 Scoresby Arctic Reg, II. 16 The 
whale-fishers.. who most distinguished themselves by their 
habitual success in capturing those formidable creatures. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola n. xxxii, A low stool . . was 
Romola’s habitual seat when they were talking together. 

B. ellipt. as sb. »}• 1. A latent or inherent affec- 
tion of the soul (cf. A. 1 11). Obs. rare. 

x^o O.’ Sedgwick Christ the Life 22 For the Habituals 
of Grace, .and. .for the Comfortables of Grace, ‘ 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. coUoq. 

1884 GV/. J Pords 3g8/2 As a body the * habituals’ are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. x^S Daily Ne^vs 13 
Apr. 5/1 'Four ‘habituals’ at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Hence Kabitua’Uty, the quality or state of being I 
habitual, habitualness; in quot. 1858 , the state of 
being fixed in old habits. Kabi'tuaUze v. irans., 
to render habitual. ! 

1768-7^ Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) IL 517 With the sole ! 
expectation of rivetting and habitualizlng the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts. 'N.'Vioii.ov.xn Monthly Mag. : 

XII. 403 Adjectives in ive, as communicath’e, conducive, 
expressive. .h^T to the participles present .. the relation of 
habiluality to actuality. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. iir. 
viii. (1872) 180 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
alky and indolence of Intellect. 

Habitually (habi‘ti«ali), adv. [-by 2.] 

*1*1. With respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution ; inherently, essentially ; potentially. 


HABITUE. 


(Sometimes opposed to actually, cf. prec. i, and 
Dispositively I.) Obs. 

1597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. Iv. § 6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men., make him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are. a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. v. (1640I 50 Though Adam were 
perfect habitually yet not actually, I meane though hee 
had an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. a66o Bond Scut. Reg. •jo Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans .. pretend that the Government originally 
proceedeih and habitually resideth in the people. X67X 
Flavel Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave father [etc.]. 

2. In the way of habit or settled practice ; con-, 
stantly, usually, customarily. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. xxx, Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 04 
Supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves, 1883 Froude in Contemfi. 
Rev. XLIV. 3 A God-fearing man, who prayed habitually 
at his children's bedside. 

Kabi'tualuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being habitual ; customarine.ss. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. vii. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
a 1729 S, Clarke Sertn. criiv. Wks. 1738 II. x88 The 
Habitualness of our Obedience, i860 Pusey Afin. Proph. 

\ 4.89 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
tions by a vivid present. 

I i* Habituary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habitudn-uSf {. habitus Habit.] = Habitual 2. 

1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II ^680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Nature, .confirm’d by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habituary by custom. 

t Habitnate (habiti«i/t), ppl. a. Obs. [nd. 
L. habitndtus, pa. pple. of habitudre : see next.] 

1. Made or become habitual ; formed into a habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 94 b, When it Is habit- 
uate by custome. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Heroick Virtue 
vi. (Jod.), Either native, or habituate. 17*0 WELTON.S'r/^m 
Son of God I. ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. 

2. Of a person : Grown accustomed {lo a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom ( = Habitual 2 b). 

16^ Bp. Andrewes Senn. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs, J. Good.man Penit, Pardoned 
IL i. (1713) 143 An old habituate sinner. 

Habituate (habi*ti//|^it), v. [f. L. habtttidt‘y 
ppl. stem of habitudre to bring into a condition, f. 
habitus condition, Habit. Cff F. habituer."] 
fl. traus. To render (anything) habitual, form 
into a habit. Obs. 

aiCtx Overbury from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
faults habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes unfound. 
16x5 Bargrave Sertn. E Hj, No injury, .could habituate in 
him an Iialianate and etemall malice. ,>649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. iv. (1654) A. practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit; to accustom to, 
familiarize v/ith. Pa. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const, to (f fintOy fwitli), to do something. 

1530 Palsgr. 577/x And I may ones habyluate hym in this 
condiscyon, all is safe. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 61 A man 
that is habituated with righteousnesse. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem, (1641) 4 To habituate him to a more 
generous forme, a x68o Chaknock Aitrib. God (1B34) I. 4 
He that habituates himself in some sordid lust. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 202 By Use you must h.’ibituate your 
self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole., comes down. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 308 In 
minds not habituated to accurate thinking. 

absoL i68g W. Atwood C.-y. Herbert’s Acc. Examined 
58 Mischieft more remote, .may habituate to Corruption. 

f 3. To settle as an inhabitant {in a place). Obs. 
[After B', habituer^ 

1^3 Flobio Alontaipie (1634) 548, I shall never be . . so 
strictly habituated in my countrj', that I would follow him. 
1695 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
..gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 

4. To resort to habitually, to frequent. U.S. 

1872 ‘OuiDA* Fitz’s Election (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ.. other 
. .methods for kilting time. 1883 National Baptist (U. S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which he habituated and glorified. 

Habituated, ///- a, [f. prec. vb. + -ed ^.] 
f 1. Made habitual, formed into a habit. Obs. 
x6x5 T. Adams Blacke Devill 55 Any unmortified, tobit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1653 Manton Exp, fames ii. 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 

2. Fi.xed in a habit, accustomed. 

1619 JzR. Dyke Counterpoysen 8 A man may fall into 
these sinnes, and yet not be an habituated sinner. 1655 
R, Younge Agst, Drunkards 6 An habituated, Infatuated, 
incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1874 Blackie 
47 To prevent the stomach from becoming the habituated 
slave of any kind of food. 

H3>bitlia<tioil (habitiwi^-Jan), [ad. med.L. 
habitiidtidn-em, n. of action f. habitudre : see 
above. Cf. obs. F, habiiuation.'\ 
f 1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual ; formation of habit, Obs, 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i«. xix. 4x5 Habituacioun and cus- 
tom. 1673 O. Walker Educ. 90 The inclinations and dis- 
positions, which by our own industry and habituations are 
turned now into natural. 

2. The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
the condition of being habituated {jo something). 


18x6 Keatinge Trav.{^Zx^)n. 12 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that .. If passing a river, he hardly puts down 
his head m effort to drink. -zZysSpectator 4 Oct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work. 

Habitnde (hx'biti«d). Also 5 abitude. [a. 
F. habitude ( 14 th c. in Littre) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. habitxido condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere.^ 

1. Manner of being or existing; constitntion ; 
inherent or essential character ; mental or moral 
constitntion, disposition ; usual or characteristic 
bodily condition, temperament: = Habit sb. 5 , 8 . 

C 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 65 pe leche muste loke pe dls- 
posicioun, pe abitude, age, vertu, and complexlcun of him 
bat is woundid. 1540 Morysine Vives' Introd. Hysd. 
B iv b, Helthe is a temperat habytude of the bodye. 1579- 
80 North Plutarch (1676) Vertue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. 2597 Shaks. Lover’s 
Compl. x\\ His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertainings and to ornament. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise .. addeth thereto a good habitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii, 86 
Because they had not cvrfi'o.a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Aim. (ed. 2) 1. Pief. 7 By a happy com- 

? arison of the habitudes of^ the adjacent fossils. 1870 
'roctor Other Worlds 8 Various as are the physical habi- 
tudes which we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe. 

1 2. Manner of being with relation to something 
else; relation, respect. Obs. 

^ 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, jv. 123 He is so conteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abideth in heauen : and we de- 
termyne no other presence but of habitude. 1587 Golding 
De ATornay 89 There is a Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee xvould haue called the Loue, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1597 Morley Introd. AIus. Annot., The habitude 
(wliich we call proportion) of one sound to another. 1646 
Sir T. Brow'NE Pseud. Ep. vi. lit. 288 The habitude of this 
inferiour globe unto the superiour.^ 1690 Locke //r/w. Und. 
IV. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the same 
Habitudes one to another. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 21 
Proportion . . signifies the habitude or relation of one quantity 
to another. 

fb. In full habitude*, to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Obs. rare, (Cf. in all respects.) 

><z x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 1. 165 Although I believe 
not ihe report in full habitude. 
f3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy ; association, intercourse. Obs. 
(Cf. Habit 10.) 

x6xr Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 271 Most kinde habi- 
lude then was twjxt him and the Pope. 1655 Evelyn 
AUm. (1857) III. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 314 The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and habitude with the re^t of the 
family, 1796 Burke Lett, Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 56, I have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed them. 

f b. concr, A person with whom one is familiar; 
an associate, acquaintance. Obs. rare. 

1676 Etheredce Man of Mode iv. 1, La Corneus and 
Sallyes were the only habitudes we had. 

4. A disposition to act in a certain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
Nepelition of the same act; a customary or usual 
mode of action : = Habit sb. 9. 

1603 Florio Afon/aigne ir. xi. (1632) 23s A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men . . so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc-l. Z64X Marcomces in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (188B) IV. 234 Beter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 
taken an ill habitude. 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 21 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his health. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. v. § 2 Many habitudes of life, not ^ 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 14/1 Attachment to those 
habitudes which they derived from their ancestors. *803 
SvD. Smith Alor. Philos, xvii. (1850) 242 All the gre.it habi- 
tudes of every species of animals have repe.itedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 Landor 
Imag. Conv. Wks, 1846 1. 367/2 The habitudeof nearly three 
months renders this food., more commodious to my studies 
and more conducive to roy sleep. Blackw. Alag. XLII, 

233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lower perch. 

b. (Without r: or//.) j^Habit 9 b. 

1599 Jas. I Botri^. Awpov (1682) 28 Which, .by long habi- 
tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
c 1704 Prior Henry Emma 463 Brought by long habitude 
from bad to worse. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. p8 P n 
[They] can be learned only by habitude and conversation. 

1826 Southey in Q. Rev. 307 The natural effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 1889 Spectator 
q Nov. 642/2 In the new land^-. the feUers of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will work like the hind. 

+ 6 . Chem. {pi.) Ways of acting or * behaviour 
of one substance tD/V// another ; reaction. Obs. 

*793 Hope in Phil. Trans. Edin. (1798) IV. 10 Habitiides 
of Strontian mineral with acids. x8x8 Faraday yP: 
xxxii. (i826j 183 Most authors .. have notic^ its habitod« 
with sulphuric acid. 1832 G. R. Porter porcelain ^ . 

78 Trial should be made of the habitudes of different colours 
in combination with their flux. ^ 

II Habitn^ (abftxVV). [F. habitue (fem. pa. 
pple. of habituer to Habituate, to bring mio 
a habit.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place; a habitual visitor or resident. 

x8x8 J. W. Croker 7 ml 7 I>«. in C. Papers (1804) 1 . .»v. 

122 The habitues of Oallands give her /tonnes and reccire 
them in iciutti from her. x84t Lever C. O M alley xx i , 



HABITTJOUS. 


8 


HACK. 


A smile in which any habitii€ of the house woulQ have read 
our fate. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis x.w'iii, Old habitufs 
of the boxes. 

f Habi'tuous fl. Obs. rare, [ad. L. type 
*habitudstiSj f. habitzts Habit.] Belonging to the 
* habit * or mental constitution ; native, 

1633 Rogers Ttyai. Sacrarn. i. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre belter performe it. . 

t Ha’bittire. Obs. rare^\ [ad, L. type *habi~ 
tura^i. habit- \ see Habit,] = Habitude. 

1599 Marstoh Sco. VilUinie i. iy, Each Ape. .That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will auold it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch’t habiture [rime cure], 

IlHaMtuS (hEe-bilvi). [L.] =Habit ji 5 . 5, 6. 

1886 Syd. Sac. Lex., Habitus, same as Habit, and Habit 
of body. 1886 Science 01 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease, — the consumptive habitus. 

Hable, early form of Able : see also Habile. 
Hablement, obs. form of Habilimext. 
Hab-nab, Hab or nab : see Hab. 
Habound, -ance, -ant, etc. obs. ff. Abound, 
Abundance, etc., very frequent from I4tb to i6tb c. 
Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. Habergeon. 
Habrik, obs. form of Hauberk. 

Habrocome (hte-brokd^m). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Hisbrocoma, f. Gr. d^/aSs delicate, graceful + 
bait.] Name of a genus of small South American 
rodents tvitb large ears like the chinchillas. 
llHabronian.ia(h:ebromci'nia). Path, [mod. 1 .., 
f. Gr. a$p 6 s graceful, delicate + /lawa madness.] A 
kind of insanity in which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

4854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Habroneme (hm-brtinrm), a. Ji/in. [f. Gr. 
aBpis delicate + v^pa thread, f. vav to spin.] 
Having the appearance of fine threads. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Habund, -ant, obs. ff. Abound, Abundant. 
Haburden(ne, obs. form of Habebdine. 
Haburdepaye, obs. form of Avoirdupois. 
Habur-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff. 
Habergeon. 

Habyle, habylle, obs. forms of Habille v. 
Habyllemebt, -byly-, obs. ff. Habiliment. 
Hacbns'h, obs. forms of Hackbush. 

Haee, Sc. form of hoase. Hoarse a. 

Hache (baj). Now only as F. [a. F. haehe 
(isth c. in Littre) = Sp. hacha. It. aca'a OHG. 
*happja, whence hippa, MHG. hepe sej-the, bill, 
sickle.] 

1 1 . An ax, hatchet. Obs. 

txa83 De Coupiatoribus providendis in Rymer Foedera 
(1727) n. 207 Magnam & fortem hachiam, vel securim, ad 
grossas & patvas arbores succidendas.] 13.. Coer de L. 
4357 Some caughte a bote and some an hach. CX330 R. 
RrOSNe Chron. (iSio) 32 He slouh Colibrant with hache 
Daneis. ,02375 yoseph Arhtt. 503 He hedde an hache 
vppou hei3 wi}, a gret halue. 2481 Caxtos Godfrey ccx. 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys. 
2«i Elyot Gov. i. xviii, His sworde or hache of Steele. 

2 . Prehist. Archsol. [mod. F. hache'\ : see quot. 
i83o Dawkins Early Jlfan 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments. .consist of the flake, the chopper, .the hache, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle. 
Hache : see Hachy and Hash. 

Hache, -ed, hachet : see Hatch, -ed, -et. 
Haohee. Obs. [a. OF, hachee, haschiee pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

0 1430 Pilpr. Lsf Mauhode^ I. Ilv. (iS6gl 33 Therfore ye 
shuldren hreke af and brose hi smate gobnettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachces in thinkinge. 

Hachee, Haohey : see Hachy. 

II Hachis (hajf). [F. : cf. Hachy.] =Hash. 

175X Smollett Per, Pie, (1770) II. xliv. 72 A curious 
liachis of the lights, liver, ana blcxxl of a hare. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 173 ^^'hat a hachis you made of it ! 

Hachisch, -ish, var, of Hashish. 

11 SCaclltire (hajt 7 *r), sh. [a. mod. F. hachttre 
hatching, f. hdcheri see Hatch v. and -ube.] In 
Cartography^ (p^ur.) : The lines used in hill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface. Also athib. as in hachttre lines. 

18^ Merc. Marine Ma^. V. 173 Tlie scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of slope by the strength of the 
hachure Hnes.^ 1878 Huxley Phyiio^. 12 If the ground 
is steep, the lines, or hachurcs, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the Wily spots become dark. 1887 J. T. 
.Walker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 709/2 Tliereare two rival 
methods of hill'Shading— one by horuontal contours, the 
other by vertical hachures. 

SachUTef V, [f. prcc. sb.] trans. To shade 
(a map) with hachures to represent the elevations, 
lienee HaebuTod///. a. ; Hacliu*rine vhl. sb. 

i 854 in Werstfr. 1885 Ather..Tum 23 May 655/3 The 
Hill features . .are printed in aseparate colour, .making the 
Map much more picturesque than the usual black bachuring 
permits. 1894 La. UWld 3 Aug. 76 How vivadly hachured 
maps m.ay bring out the important -physical features of 
accidcnico ground. 

i'Sacliy. Obs. Also4hacbdy7hachoe,hachey‘. 
[The i4lh c, form app. represents an OF. hachi, 
from ]5a, pplc. of hacker to Hash ; the ryth c. 
haehecj -ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneti- 


cally represent F. hachis (1539 in R. Estienne) in 
same sense. See. also Hash.] «= Hash. 

c 1330 R. Bruise Citron. Wetce {Rolls) 15759 And passed 
wel ho hat hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. x6xx 
Cotgr., //hc/«V,a hachej'.orhachee ; asliced gallimaufrey, 
or minced meat, ax&ifi Dicby Closet Oj>en. (1677) 151 
Small cut ju5T>* Hachj’ of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
Ibid.t A nourishing Hachy. a x668 Sir W. SValler Div. 

(1839) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachees, 
and olliaes, and hodgpodges.- 

[I Hacienda (asiie-nda). [Sp. (a])ye*nda) 
landed property, estate, domestic work, (OSp. 
facienda, Pg. fazenda) i—'L.faciaida things to be 
done, i. facere to do.] In Spain, and e.xisting or 
former Sp. colonies : An estate or ‘ plantation ' 
with a dwelling-house npon it; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

[17x7 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 135 That they call La Hazi- 
enda de la Marquesa, or the Marchioness's Estate.] X760- 
72 tr. yuan d- Ullofs Pby. (ed. 3) II. 116 These extensive 
pacts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong- 
ing to noble families of Lima. x8o8 Pike Sources Misstss, 
in, 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was a square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet. 1852 Th. Koss Humboldt' 5 
Trav. I. XV. 477 A square house (the hacienda or farm) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. i88t Ravmon'd Mining 
Gloss.y Hacienda.. mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (hxk), j/».i Also 4-5 halc(e, 5 hacc, 5-7 
hacke. [In sense i, known from end of 15th c. ; 
app. cognate with MHG. and Ger. hacke^ Da. hakke 
pick-ax, mattock, hoe, Du. hak hoe, mattock, in 
Kilian hacke ; related to Hack 2/.I The word is not 
found in OE. , nor in ON, The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb. ; cf. Da. and Sw. 
hak notch, from hakken^ 

1 , A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 
the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

a X300 Cursor M. 1241 He lened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun hus-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. Angl. 16^/2 A 
Hacc, ^c. Ibid. 170/1 An Hak (A. hake), hidens, 

Passorium, ligo, marra. 15^ Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 36 Payed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 655 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a hacke or grubbing axe. 1620 Markham 
Farexv. Hush. 11. ii. (i668) 4 With these hacks you shall 
hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly plowed up furrow 
by furrow, 1674 Ray H, C. Jl'ords 34 A Hack ; a Pick- 
ax ; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
*797 Monthly Mag. HI. 34 The custom . . of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort of hack. 1855 Rodinsok Whitby 
Gloss.^ Hack, half a mattock, one without the adze end. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc. ; * Drag 2 e. 

X797 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 535 Gam.) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808-25 Jamieson* s. v. Hack, 
Mudhack, a pronged mattock, used fordragging dung from 
carls. 184S yml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. n. 505 They purnips] 
are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or ‘hack’as it isprovincially 
called [N, Rid. Yorks.). 

c. A miners pick used forbre.qking stone, esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 Houghton Compl, liUtter Gloss (E. D. S.), Hack, a 
tool that miners use like a ihattoc^ 1747 HoosoNyi/rwrrV i 
Diet., Hack, a Tool much used in Mines, where it is soft ' 
Work to cut it with. 1851 Greesweu. Coal'l’rade Terms 
Northumb. Sr Durh. 29 Hack, a heavj- and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 lbs., used 
in sinking or stone work. 1871 Morgan Mining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner’s implement. _ In difierent 
districts it is called either a ‘mandrel’, ‘pike’, ‘slitter’, 

* mattock or * hack 

d. A bill for cutting wood: see also quot. 2S75. 

T87S Knight Dkt. Mcch., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 

or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them. x88i 
Ray.mond Mining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used l^or cutting billets in two.' 

2 . A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting ; a cut, a nick ; spec. 
a notch made in a tree to mark a particular spot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood ; a ‘ blaze ' 
{U.S.) ; a ‘chap* in the skin. 

c 1575 Per/. Bk, Kefin^e Sfarhaivkes (Harling) 3.J Take 
a pece of dene yonge beefe cut..w* ought hacks or jagges. 
*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, is a solution of continuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
1606 Shaks. 'Trl d* Cr. i. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. j8o8-i8 Jamieson, Hack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. 1887 Forest .V/rrawr XXVIII. 179 (Cent.) 

1 went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Cztrlilig. An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

m8s2 Ace. Curling 6 (Iam.l A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support the foot, dose by the lce.,lliis is called a 
hack or hatch. 1892 Heatiicotc Skating /e Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the'lee. .while his right 
foot r«Ls in the hack'or on the heel of the crampit. 

c. Football. A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Huciirs Tom Bresvn i. s*i, (1871) 115 [They] showed 
the hacks they had received in the good cause, 18^ Times 
12 Nov. 4/5 Hacks and liruiscs and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat of the last few moments. 

+ 3 . A ridge of earth Ihroum up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; = Comb 6 c. Obs. cxc. dial. 

1744-50 W, Ellis i.13 (E.D.S.) Ibaf 


ground which was falloxved in April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [May] into hacks. Ibid. IV. 
i. 20 (E, D. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 

4 . Hesitation in speech. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vi. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question ..with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lee Reg. Baront. iv. 46 .After many hacks and 
stammers, he would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

5 . A short dry hard cough. 

2885 L. W. Champney in Harper's Mag. Feb, 370/1 She 
had a little hack of a cough. 

Hack, sbi^ Also 6 hacke. [In sense 2, another 
form of the words Hatch and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. ketch, a variant of hatch. The 
other senses do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is possible that some of them 
are of different origin.] 

1 . Falconry. The board on which a hawk’s 
meat is laid. Hence applied to the state of partial 
liberty in which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to pre}* for themselves, 
7 d fly, he at hacky to be in this state. 

*57S Turberv. Faulconrie 175 To convey in the deuise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers the 
Hacke. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Observ. Hawking 29 
Falcons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
for themselves before they were taken up. 1852 R. F, 
Burton Falcottry in Valley Indus iv. 43 As soon as they 
begin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack. i88x 
Macm. Mag. XLV, 39 The food is put out— one ration for 
each of the hawks which are ‘ at hack'. 

2 . A rack to hold fodder for cattle. To live at 
hack and manger, i. e. in plenty, ‘in clover'. 
Usually Heck ; see also Hatch. ? Obs. exc, dial. 

z^4 Ray C. JVords^^ A Hack (Lincolns.). .Txnicondi’ 
torium, seu prmsepe cancellatum signal; a Rack. 1795 in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 543 A small hack full of 
fine hay. x8i8 Miss Ferrier Marriage xxvj. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger. 
1825 Scott yml. 9 Dec., [She] Iiv*ed with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. 

3 . A frame on which bricks are laid to di^ before 
burning; a row of moulded bricks laid out to dr}*. 

1703 T. N. City <5* C. Purchaser 42 The Hacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks] up. .to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 2873 Robertsqn Engineer, Holes 27 
He . . wheels them [the bricks] down to the hacks which 
should be between the moulding shed and kiln. z8^ 
Chamb. yml. XIII. 23/1 The .slacking of the bricks in 
long rows or hacks, about five or sx.v bricks high. 

4 . =HaKE/A 3 3 . 

1808-25 in Jamieson. i8$8 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hack 
,.a framework for drying fish. 

6. attrib.^nA Comb. Hack-barrow, a barrow on 
which bricks are conveyed from the moulder’s table 
to the backs ; hack-bell (see quot.) ; hack-board 
= sense 1 ; hack-cap, a cover of straw to protect 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; hack -hawk, a hawk 
kept ‘at hack’; hack-place (see quot.); hack- 
plank, one on which bricks are laid to dr}% 

1891 Harting Gloss. Falconry, *Hack~hell5,^ large heavy 
bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
selves whilst ‘flying at hack’. Coursing Falconry 

(Badm. Libr.) 240 As soon as the young hawks have . .re- 
[ turned to feed at evening on the ?hack*board. 1882 
' Standard 16 Sept. 8/e Brickmakers' plant and stock, com- 
prising a large quantity of *hack caps, ‘'hack planks. 168S 
Blome Gcntl. Recreat. 11. 62 *Hack Hazvk, is a Tackier, 
1828 Sir j. S. Sebright ObserzK Hnzvking 9 Small leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk’s legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves. .When thus kept, they 
are termed hack hawks. iB8x Macm. Mag. Nov. 39, The 
**hack’ place,. is an open spot.. where the youngsters will 
be left at compltte liberty for the next few weeks. An 
Open moor or large common ser\’es the purpose admirably. 

Hack, sb.^ (rt.) [An abbreviation of Hackney, 
in its' various senses, at first in slang use, and 
mostly familiar or contemptuous. The various 
senses are connected with those of Hackney more 
closely than with each other. Cf. the following : 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crozv, Hacks, cr Hackneys, 
Hirelings. 1721 Bailey, Hack, a common Hackney Horse. 
*730-^ — (folio), Hack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] • 

I. 1 . A hackney horse ; « Hackney i and 2. 
a. A horse' let out for hire ; deprcciatively, a sorry 
or worn out horse ; a jade. 

1721 Bailey [see above]. 1739 Cibber Af ol, (1756) 26 
Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them, 1795 Wol- 
cott (P. Pind.ar) Lousiad.ii. 43 Mount on a Jack-Ass .. 
astride his braying hack, , 18*3 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. 

IV. ix. Not spurring Pegasus itirougU Tempos grove, But 
pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack. r829 Hood E/hing 
Hunt xlvii, Butdier’s Imcks That ‘shambled’ to and fro. 
2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge ii, My horse, young man I He 
is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house. 

b. spec. A horse for ordinary' riding, as distin- 
guished from cross-countr}', militar}*, or . otlier 
special riding ; a saddle-horse for the ro.ad. 

The word implies technically a half-bred horse with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred. 

Coz'cr-, CtK'ert‘hack, A hone for riding 10 the ‘meet', or 
to the covert, wherche is exchanged for the hunter. Park- 
hack, a handsome ‘well-manner^ * horse for riding in the 
park ; so Toxon-hack. Road-hack, a horse for riding on 
the road, travelling, etc. ; a roadster. ’ 
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17^ Sporting Mag. XII. 72 Lord Huntley’s famous 
hack, J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 228 Six hunters 
and two cover-hacks. 1856 llluslr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 
390/3 Sir Charles Knightley. .stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. 1859 Art ^ 
Tainjng Horses viii. 132 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town hack, i860 Emerson Cond, Li/e, Pmver Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 340 The hack is abetter roadster than the Arab barb. 
2861 Times 11 July, Every man who .. saunters through 
Rotten-row from. 12 to 2 on a high-priced hack. 1866 Miss 
Braddon Lady's Mile ii, Society doesn’t compel him to 
ride his park-hack across country'. 187* Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) 91 One of those animals rare to be met with, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 
2 . A vehicle plying for hire ; a hackney coach or 
carriage; = Hackney 5 . Now only i/. 

X704 Steele Lying Lover in, it, We’ll take a Hack— Our 
Maids shall go with us. 17x8 — Spect. No. 510 r 1, I was 
the other day driving in a hack thro' Gerard-street. 1752 
Fielding Amelia iv. iii, She took a hack and came directly 
to the prison. 1795 Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 2S Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks. 1813 Scott Fam. 
Lett, n Feb. (1894) II. 166 To make their way in a noble 
hack, with four horses. X872 Howells IVedd. yourn. 55 
‘We must have a carriage he added ..hailing an empty hack. 
+ 3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Obs. 

1687 Montague & Prior Hind Pantk. Transit. 21 
[They] slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack. 
17x3 Steele Guardian No. 14 f 2 The happy minute, .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may be hired for any 
kind of work required of'him j a common drudge, 
= Hackney 3 ; esp. a literary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and every kind of literary 
W'ork ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler. 

<11700 [see etym, above]. <1x774 Goldsm. Epit. on E. 
Purdon, Here lies poor Ned Purdon ..Who long was a 
bookseller’s hack. 1^98 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
Wks. 1812 IV. 424 I he paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macaulay Croker's Boswell (1887) 187 The last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1895 Times 
23 Nov. 33/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
politics. 

b. slang. A prostitute; a bawd. 

X730-6 [see etym. above]. 1864 Webster. Hack..o. 
procuress. 

1 6 . Anything that is in indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is ‘hackneyed’ or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneyed sermon, 
book, quotation, etc, : cf. sense 9 . Obs. 

t’jxx Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford ? 1740 Dvche & Pardon, 
Hack, any thing that is used in common, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 177^ Ash, Hack, .any thing 
commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Mao. 
D'Arblav Diary Lett. (1854) V. 8t WelHSox that is my 
hack, as ‘however' Is my dearest Susanna's) we set off. 
x8os G. CoLMAN John Bull nr. i. fStratm.), You'll find 
[Fielding’s] Tom Psha 1 that^s such a hack, 

■ b. slang. Applied to persons : see quot, 

1876 Jas. Grant One 0/ the 6 oo i. 8 The garrison hacks, or 
passe belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6 . Nant. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job waich. 

1851-9 G. B. Airy in Man. Set. Eng. 3 If a hack-watch is 
used, the comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
nometer must be given. X867 Smyth Sailor's JPord-bk., 
Hack watch. i88x Hamersly Naval Encycl., Hack. 

II. attrib. and Comb, (passing into adj.). 

7. In apposition or attrib., as a. hack-horse = 
sense 1 ; so hack-cob, -poster", b. hack-cab, -cabriolet, 
-carHage, -chaise, -shay (see sense 2 ) ; C. employed 
as a hack, at any one’s sen.’ice for literary or other 
work/ for hire, as hack attorney, author, moralist, 
pen, preacher, runner, scribe, writer, 

a X734 North Exam, in. vii. § 52 (1740) 541 And so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 Fielding Totn 
/ones X. ix, Unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack attorney. 1792 Wakefield Mem. 
(T.), Hack preachers employed m the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <J* Prej. v, Mrs. 
Long . . had to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 18x4 
D’Israeli Quarrels Anih. (1867)282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 239 A fall of 
50/. per cent., .in nag and hack horses. 1827 Scott ynil. 
27 Apr., The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
his chaise. 1834 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. 
(1837) HI. 163 The journey.. was no more to be accom- 
plished . . with his own horses, so he took hack-posters. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi. He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1856 Illustr. Lond. News 2 Feb. 126/2 A hack brougham 
for morning calls. x868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I. 356 
Vilifying with their hack pens. 2878 AIorley Carlyle 190 
The hack moralist of the pulpit or the press. 1882 E. W. 
Gosse Gray vii. 142 Three hack-writers . . were copying 
MSS. for hire. . 

8 . attrib. Of or belonging to a hack (senses x, 2 ), 
as hack-driver, -rider, -stand. Also Hackman. 

^ 1854 ii. Harland Alone xvi. Going to every hack-stand 
in the city. x88i Encycl. Brit. XII, 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 1889 A. C. 
Gunter That Frenchman xii, It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-< 3 river a question. ’ Ibid, xiii. Near a hack-stand . . he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attnh. or adj. a. In common or promiscuous 
use ; hackneyed ; trite, commonplace, b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-work. 

X78X Mad, D'Arblav Diary June, This, indeed, is now 


become our hack speech to Mr. Criitchlcy. x8x8 Byron 
yuan IV. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(1860) I. 254 To use a hack quotation. 1862 Shirley 
Nugx Crii. ili. 156 The hack language on this subject is 
exceedingly injurious. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285, 
I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 

f Hack, #= Hackle jAI 3 , cover of a bee-hive. 

3658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) too Like the cover or hack 
of a bee-hive. 

t Hack, Hackle sb? i, a flax-comb. 

1658 tr. Porta s Nat. Magick iv. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till adl the membrans be pilled clean. 

Hack (h?ek), Forms ; 3 acken, 3-6 hacke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), (fspa.pple. hact), 5 hak(e, 5 - 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en, repr. OE. *haccian 
(whence i6-haccian to hack in pieces) Common 
\VGer, *kakkdnx cf. OFris. to-hetkia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken, mod.Du. hakken.1 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion ; to cut notches or nicks in ; to 
mangle or mutilate by jagged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop up or into pieces, to 
chop off. Const, about, away, down, off, tip. 

rX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
heued, and he hit bad of acken. a 1225 Ancr. R. 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yl al to nogte. <*i37S*S<‘. Leg. Saints, 
Cecile 205 pu ma heke h^im as pu wil. cxxBS Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 2007 He..leet comande anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde. <ri44o Anc. Cookery -va Housek. Ord. 
(1790) 440 Sethe hom, and hak horn sroal. 1571 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 
pipes of leade. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 387 My Sword 
hackt like a Hand-saw. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
212 Causing them to be hacked ver>' small. <1x7x6 South 
Serm. (1737) X. via. (R.), 'That man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 133 
The tyrant.. cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in the most cruel.. manner. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cooker^' 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1871) II. 694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limb. x886 Overton Evang. Revival \%th Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings. .hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means, 
a. Said of frost: To chap or crack the skin. dial. 

X673 Ray yourn. Low C., Grison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt ..by the Cold. x8c®-25 Jamieson s.v., 
The hands or feet, when chapped, are said to be hackit. 

b. Football. To kick the shin of (an opponent) 
intentionally with the toe of the boot. 

x8^ Daily Tel. 7 Nov., The practice of ‘hacking’ .. 
consists in each side kicking their opponents' shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 SrENCER .?//«/. Social. vilL 190 Perhaps the ‘edu- 
cation of a gentleman ’ may properly include giving and 
receiving * hacking’ of the shins at football. 1^7 Shear- 
man Athletics^ Football (BAdm. Libr.)297The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. ■ 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone), b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

1862 Aihenxum 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-ground into shape by the workman ; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must Iw fresh roughened for use .. processes of 
‘ razing ’ and ‘ hacking as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultural operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping ; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoe in seed, to cut up by 
the roots, to reap pease, vetches, or the like. 

1620 Markham B'areiv. Hitsb. ii, viii, (j668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crusts and roughness of the swarth. 1660 Skarrock 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe.. and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (16811 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw[m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
<11722 hiSL^ Obserzn H nsb. 36(E,D.S,) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 2807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. z866 Rogers 
Agric. «5- Prices I. xxi. 541 It does not seem that the scythe 
was used for harvest -works, except,. for hacking peas. 18S8 
Berksh. Gloss., Hack, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

6 . a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges: 
cf. Hack 3. b. To rake (hay) into rows. dial. 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. III. viii. 36 (E. D. S.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 ytnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IX. I. 21 [The grass] is ‘hacked' into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s. V. Hay, The grass ..is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

*1*6. Mils. To break (a note). Obs. 

XA. . Songs Carols x$th C. (Percy Soc.) xoi Jankyn 
crakit notes an hunderid on a knot, And he hakkyc hem 
smallere than wortes to the pot. CZ460 Toivnetey Myst. 
(Surtees) jsi Wille ye here how thay hak, cure syre, lyst, 
croyne. /bid. 336 Say, what was his songl hard ye not 
how he crakyd it? Thre brefes to a long. Ter. Pastor. 
Yee^mary, he hakt it. 1496 (see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 

•j* 7. Jig. To mangle or * make a hash of’ (words) 
in utterance. Also absol, Obs. 

f<t 1 555 Latimer in Stiy^ie Eccl. Mem. II. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] and chop it that it were as j 
good for them to be without it-] 1598 Shaks. Merry IV j 
in. i. 79 Let them kcepe their limb;, whole, and hack our j 
English. x6oo Holland Livy xxxvtii. xiv. 991 Hacking | 


and hewing his words, as if hee had not been able to speake 
: them out. 1676 [see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8 . To make rough cuts, to deal cutting blows. 
Const, at, \upon. 

c X450 Golagros <5- Gaw. 980 He . . Hakklt throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1586 T. Hooker Gif aid. Irct. 
in HolinshedW. 149/1 Two or three hacked vpon him, S: 
gaue him such deadlie wounds that he fell downe and died. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. ix, I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix, 212 
A joint of lamb was being hacked at by the College Dean. 

b. Here perh., in a Jig. or iransf. sense, belong 
the following, transl. the Vulgate molesius esse, to 
be troublesome or grievous. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verb.' 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.] 13 Whils J)ai to me 
ware Hackande [Vulg. molesli €sseni\. Ibid. liv. 4 [Iv. 3] 
In wrath to me hakand war hai \inoUsti erant\ 

f after, to aim at, strive for 

iyhs.). To hack at, to imitate {dial.). 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. .\ix. 399 JJat is my kynde, .And 
nou^te hakke (1393 to hacke] after hcljmesse. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 929 Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 2828 Craven Dial., Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth : To chatter. Obs. cxc. dial. 

rx320 Cast. Love 1640 (Halliw.) Ther shull..here tethe 
togedur hacke and shake. 1549 Coverd.ale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. yas. 39 Theyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were stamen for colde. 1844 b. Bamford Lt/e of Radical 
35, 1 heard his teeth hacking in his head. 

11. To hesitate in speech; to stammer. Cf. 
Hacker v, 2 . Obs. exc. dial. 

1553 T. Wilson R/tet. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes..were a woll gatherjmg. 1604 Mid- 
dleton Father Hnbburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
2884 Jefferies Lt/e o/E'ields (1691) 155 If any one hacks 
and haus in speaking, it is called *hum-dawing 

f b. trails. Hack out, to stammer out. Obs. 

X63X Brathwait IVhimzies 49 If any. .be admitted to his 
clergy, and by helpe of a. .prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse, a 1682 Sib T. Browne Tracts 133 Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis, .yet remaining in old French. 

1 12. To hesitate, to haggle. Ohs. 

1587 Churchyard IVorth. JVales (i776» 95 I'hey hacke 
not Jong about the thing tliey sell. 26x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage vm, viii. 783 [lie] doth according to his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit. .bis greatest benefactor. 
13. To cough with short, dr>;, oft-repeated cough. 
2802 Beddoes Hygiia II. 14 Marianne.. has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against a cough. z886 S. !V. Line. Gloss, s.v., He has 
been hacking like that all night. 

Hack, v.- [f. Hack sb.'-f} 

1. Irans. To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

2875 Knight Diet. Meek, II. 1046 They jbricks] are 
sundried or hacked and temporarily covered with a thatch- 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Mam/. 
Bricks, etc. 126 Each man ‘ lakes in his share’, and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed. Ibid. 222 Pressed bricks are 
seldom hacked on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise. ^ 

2. Falcomy. To keep (young hawks) * at hack 
or in a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Salvin & BRODRicKyvT/(r<»«?9' Gloss. ISO Short-winged 
Hawks are not hacked ; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. xBoz Coursing I'alconry (Badm. Libr.> 
224 If hacking .such hawks was not formerly practised. 

Hack, v.^ [f. Hack 

1. irans. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
criminate or promiscuous use ; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment; to hackney. 
Also to hack about, hack to death. 

2745 Eliza Heywood Female Spectator ^1748) II. 286 
Bred up to the tumbling art. .and hacked about at all the 
petty wells near London. 1762 C. Denis in St. James's 
Mag. I. X53 If ever tale was hackt aboui, Grown obsolete, 
almost worn out, 'Tis that which noiv 1 undertake. 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been.. hacked about all over the countrj' and m 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use U. 
2882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. 3 Her icndercst 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 2883 Si. yames' Gaz. 14 ^ 

argument .. which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. 

2. To employ asa literarj’hnck, hireforhack-work. 

18x3 Scott Let. to Lady L. Stuart 28 Apr. tn Lockhart, 

If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author Hke mj’self. 
1829 — yml. j6 Apr., For being hacked, what is it but 
another word for being an author? 

3. a. irons. To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse, b. inlr. To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road ; distinguished 
from cross-country or military mding. 

x8s7 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her if 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover, xwx 
Encycl. Brit. XU. 198/2 For hacking pulses a 
bridle is almost invariabl}’ used. 2891 htfng ff i ol 
(Badm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to /; 

It is possible to hack them, but they are not backs in the 
true sense of the term. 2894 Field 9 June p. xh i H n»«J 
horses have not been trained, only backed ana careiunj 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. rz c 

4. intr. To ride in a ‘hack or cab. c/.o- 

1879 Pkilad. Times 8 May iCenu Diet.), .Axe ^ 
content to depend on street cars and the 

accustomed alternative of hacking at six times the * 

^The sense othack in Shaks. Merry fl . Jh l s*. 
knights will hack is doubtful. The senses. To be common- 
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or \’«lgnr; to turn prostitute; to have to do with prosti* 
totes; and ‘to become vile and vulgar’. (Johnson and 
Nares', have been suggested ; but the history and chron* 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make the.se impossible. 

t Hack, vA [Cf. Hack sbA] =:Hacklk 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. i. (15S6) 39 Flax . . 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 

Hack', stem of Hack vA in Comb., in sense 
* hacking, chopping Hence, 
t Hack-chip, a hatchet ; hack-file, a locksmith’s 
coarse slitting-hle (Knight DtcL Meek. 1875)* 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (see 
quot.); hack-iron, {a) a miner’s pick, = Hack 
sb.^ I c; {b) a chisel for cutting nails ; 

hack-log, f hack-stock, a chopping-block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

c 1440 Projitp. Parv. 220/2 Hachet, or *hakchyp, securila. 
283X J. Holiand Manuf. Metal I. 290 The whole surface 
of the [mill-istone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a ■*nack -hammer. 1875 Suaex Glois.,^ 
*Hack‘liook, a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peas and tares, or trimminghedges. 1831 J. Holiand 
Manttf. Metal 1 . 195 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
•hack-iron. 1831 Carlyle Schiller Misc- Ess. 1872 III. 88 
A good enduring •backlog, whereon to chop logic. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IP'ord-bk.^ *Hack saw^ used for cutting off 
the heads of bolts ; made of a scythe fresh serrated. x4xx 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. •hac.stok, j/f. Chester 

PI. (E. E. T. S.) iii. 69 Here is a good hackstock {v.r. hacck- 
inge stockel; on this yow maye hew and knock. 1666 H, 
More Myst. Godl. yih. \. 363’I'he very' hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

Hack, obs. form of Hake, nnd 
HackamoFe (bzekamo^i). U-S, [? corruption 
of Sp. jaquima^ formerly xaqnima^ halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minsheu).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide ha^'i^g a nose-piece fitted to sen-e 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms^ Heukannyre^vi. plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes. 

Hack-barrow: see Hack sIk^ 5 . 

Hackberry (htekberi). [A phonetic variant 
of Hagberry, q.v.] 1 . A northern name for the 
Bird-cherry, more commonly Hagberry, q.v. 

2 . In North America, the fruit of the tree Celtis 
occidentalis.^ which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size ; also the tree itself, of which there are several 
varieties, or sub-species. 

1796 Morse Amer. Ceog-. 1. 636 Of the natural growth., 
we may’ reckon the , . papaw, the hackberry', and the cu- 
cumber trees. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. i. App. (x8io) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackberry, cottonwood, 
nnd ash. 186^ Chambers' Eueycl, VI. 727 Another American 
species, Celtts crassNolia, often called Hackberry or Hag- 
berry, and Hoop Ash. t88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 360/1 The 
hackberry tree is of middle size, attaining from 60 to 80 feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (hffi'kbo"lt). Also hagboU. A local 
name for the gre.iter Shearwater, Ptiffinus major. 

1843 in Yatrcll Hist. Birds III. 505 P. Majeris very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called Hackbolt. 
1893 Newton Birds n, Hackbolt, hasbolt, and hag- 
do'ivn, names said to be given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater, 

+ Ha'ok’busltjha’g'b'ash.. Obs. Also5hak(e)- 
buss, 5-6 haobush, 6 haokbus. [a. rare Oh . 
Itaquebsische (1475). harquebnsche (1478), a. JIFl. 
haec-, haegbusse, hakshts, hagdms, (mod.Dn. liaah- 
bus) = ML.G. kake-. hakelbussOf kaketibuksCj 

(mod.G. kakenbiickse) ; f. haken, kake, etc. hook + 
biikse, bttssc, gun, fire-arm; lit. ‘ hook-gnn so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
which it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual i6th c. forms were kaquebutc and 
(ji)arquebuse, whence Hackbut and Habquebus.] 
.\n early form of fire-arm; = Hackbut; see ety- 
mology, and Habquebus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, aftenvards used in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 

>484 in IlnrU'ian SifS. No. 433. If. 157 b, A Warrant to the 
Constable of the Towre, to delivrc to Roger Bikley B 
SerpentjTies upon Cartes, i8 Haebushes with theire frames. 
1485 Nqvat Acets. lien. VII (1896) 50 Hakebusses xij. 
1497 y^iV. 05 Trcstelles for hakbusses. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 787 The Prior of Rome was by a Hackbush slayn. 

0. 1539 Indent, in Arehotol. XXII. 69 In the toWTe at 
th' end of the whyte wall, 8 double hagbushes. 1547 Inv, 
Ibid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, hagbushes shotte, h.ngbuttes 
of crokc of iron. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 28 With 
artilerle, as Fawconcs, serpentyncs, cast hagbushes. 

tHack-, hagbuskier, kagbusser. Obs. 
[f. prec. + lEB, -EU.] 1 . =Harquebusier 1. 

X524 Pace Let. in Slrype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 21 Skir- 
mishing with four hundred hagbushiers of France. Ibid., 
Hagbusheirs mynglied among our mcniionid light horses. 

2 . *= Harquebus ; cf. Harqcebusher 2. 

*556 J. Hevwooo spider ff F. lii. 22 Handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 

Hackbut, kagbut (hmk-, hm-gbnt). arck. 
ami Hist. Forms; a. 6 hacquebute, -buyt, 6-7 
hackobutte, 7- haquobut, 7- hackbut (hako- 
but, haobutt). 6-7 hagbutt(e, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, bergbut), 7- hngbut (haguobut;. [a. 15- 


l 6 s\ic. 7 .kaquebut,-hule{hacqtte-,aque;ka>'/!!'“<‘'l< 
ad. MDu. kakebus, or MLG. hahebitsse ; see Hack- 
bush. Later in the i6th c., this F*. form passed 
i under influence of It. archibuso) through the inter- 
mediate harqiubutt, to harqtiebuse, arqmbuse, 
whence the corresponding English forms: see 
Harquebus.] 1 - An early kind of portable fire- 
arm ; = Hackbush, Harquebus. 

a. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. III. It. iii. 116 Woundes 
made by Hacquebutes. 1583 Golding Cal-out on Deuf, 
c.\.\vi. 773 Some which had leuer to beare a backebutte on 
their shoulder than a disurife in their hand. x6ii Cotgr., 
Hnquehute, an Haqnebut, or Arquebuse ; a Coliuer. 1M4 
Burton Scot. Ahr. I.iv. 167 note. The identical hackbut 
with which Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent lluiray. 

g. iS4i-a Act giHen. VIII c. 6 Preamb., With cro.sse- 
bowes, iitil short nandgunnes, and little hagbutles. Ibid. 

§ 2 To’ seise and take..everiehagbuttand demyhakebeinge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quearters of a Varde. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 153 Out gats the Hergbut, m 
the Cannon glydis. 1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 15^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie s 
Hist. Scot.x. 3i6Dischargengthairhagbiiis fL. bombardis]. 
1808 Scott Alarm, v. iii, A crossbow there, a hagbut here. 

1 2. Hackbut k croc (acroke, of croche, of 
croke, upon crocke): see Harquebus 2. Obs. 

1547 [see Hackbush 0]. 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 41 Mak 
reddj' xour cannons, .hagbutis of croche, half haggis. 1552 
Edw. VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 427 He found in the toune. . 
300 hagbutes of croke. 1563 in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
(1842) III. 37 Hagbutis uppon crocke xitj, whereof xij ser- 
viceable. 1580 Ld. Grey in Grosart Spenser's IVks. I. 472 
They had . .muskets and hackbus-actoke. 
t o. A man arined with a hackbut. Ohs. 

2587 HoL!NSHEDC//r'f>w. an. 1583 (R.) Captcine Lamie 
..sent with two companies of hackbuts. 

4. Comb.y as hackbut-man. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. vi, The German hagbul-men 
[vr. hackbut-}. 1885 C. W. C Oman Art of lyar 93 
Under a severe fire from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer, -ier (h?ekb/ 7 iio*j). Also hag-, 
[ad. ifith c. F. hacqucbuiier^ f. kacquebute : cf. 
fusilier, eannonier^ =next. 

^ 16x0 Sir j. Melvil Mem. (1735) 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Haebutiers. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. ni. xxi, He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch’d the 
hackbuteer- 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv, fioTwo hundred 
hagbutiers were sent, .to help the master of Forbes. 

Haokbiitter,liag'butter (hre-kbntsj, breg-) . 
arch, and Hist. Also 6 haquebuter, .jc. hag- 
butar (-bitter), [f. Hackbut + -er ; see prec.] A 
soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 

2544-8 in Archsot. XXII. 69 There shall be 150 haque- 
buiers, who shall have good haquebuts. 1548 Patten 
Exped. Scott, in Arb. Gamer III. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butters^ on horseback. 2^9 Compt. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, ande muni- 
tions, a 2627 Hayward Edtv. VI (1630) 24 Of the Eng- 
lish one Spanish hackbuiter was hurt. 2777 Nisjmo Stir- 
lingsh. xii. 292 The passage. .\vos lined with an hundred 
Hagbutiers. x888 Trans. Glasgow Arckecol. See. I. 2B3 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutiers of his army. 

Hacked (hskt),///. a. [f. Hack z/.i -}--ed 1.] 

1 . Chopped ; slaved, mangled ; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds; chapped, as by frost. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
chesis. 1583 Stanvhurst /Ends i. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. iv. viii.’3i Be.vre 
our hackt Targets. 1791 Cowper Iliad ii. 502 His hack’d 
and riven corslet. x8^ Antrim ^ Do^vn Gloss., Hackit 
hands, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 1896 Daily 
Ntnos 6 Sept. 5/5 The hacked bodies of women and children. 

b. I/cr. (See quots.) 

^ 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her., Hacked, a.s n bend, See., 
indented with the indents embowed, x868 Cussans Her. 
(1682) 129 Hacked, an indented Charge is thus described^ 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of B.vrnacles, 

c. Hacked Quartz, a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various 
directions with a knife or other sharp instrument. 
(Bristow, Gloss. Min. 1861.) 

• 1 * 2 . ? Spoken with hesitating utterance. Obs. rare. 

a 2603 T, Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
35 By your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

HSiCkcC (hje’kz). [Imitative of the animal’s 
cr}'.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, orChipmuck, of North America. 

x86o in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1863 Wood Itlustr Nat 
Hist. l. 599 The Hackee. .is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds, 

Hacker (hce kaj), sb. [fi Hack +-ebE] 

1 . One who hacks ; one who hoes with a hack. 
2620 Markha-m Farew. Husb. 11. ii. (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, being a lusty labourer, will at good e.Tse hack or 
cut more than half an acre of ground in a day. 2784 Neiu 
spectator IV. 5/x Hackers and hewers of reputation. 

tb. -‘s ‘cutter’, cat-tbroat, bully; ^Hackster. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 135 b. Like 
these cullers, and hackers, who will take the wall of men 
and pickc quarrells. ^589 Pappe w. Hatchet B b, There is 
an olde hacker that shall take order for to print them 
2621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. i„. xlil. (1652) 118 A common 
hacker or notorious thief. 1649 Blithe Eug. Jmprtyv Imf>r 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Drones and Rogues, our highwaies with hackers, and all 
places Viith sloth and wickedness 1 

t C- fis- One who mangles words or sense. Ohs. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 606 To 
make the .-Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mancler 
as they thcmsclucs be. ^ 


2 . That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or breaking up earth ; a chopper, 
cleaver; a hoe, mattock. 

2482-90 Henvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres i}.d. 2688 R. Holme Armour}' m. 292/2 The 

Dutch Cleever, or Chopping Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a 2722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches, .not having their hackers with 
them. 1854 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the rows. 2879 ^bss 
Jackson Shropsh. JVord-bk., Hacker, a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculmr kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hacker, a sort of axe for cutting faggots. 

b. U.S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channel for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 1875 Knight Diet. Alech. 

Hacker, V. dial. [freq. of Hack v.^"] 

1 . trans. ‘To hash in cutting, to hack small’ 
(Jam.). 

1807 Hocc Mountain Bard 18 (Jam.) His throat was a’ 
hackered, an’ ghastly was he. 

2 . intr. To hesitate in utterance ; to stammer ; 
to ‘hum and ha\ 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. Slouthl. 
x8i8 CoBBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 473 Compared \yith this, 
how can one think with patience of the hackering, and 
stammering [etc.]? 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 

(1863) 115 To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey. 

3 . To haggle. 

2833 Blachiv. Mag. XXXIV. 688 Shall national parsimony 
. .hacker about the remuneration? 

Hackery (hje’ksri). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 
hackary, 8-9 hackree, 9 hackaree, hackefay, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear ; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Hindi chhakpd a two-wheeled bullock- 
cart.] The common native bullock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods ; also, in Western 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighter carriage (drawn sometimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, dr.vwn by 
swift little Oxen. 2782 W. F. ^IARTYN Geog. Afag. I. 264 
The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches ; and 
like them, are let to the jjublic for hire. 2793 W. Hodges 
Trav. India 5 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family, xB^ CIaunter Orient. Ann. x. 
226 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackeries, with 
gorgeous canopies, drawn by two prancing horses. 2845 
Stocqueler Brit. India (1854) 185 For the conveyance of 
heavy goods, hackries or bullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer ; see Hack-. 
Hackhead, var. of Haked a pike. 

Haokin : see ne,\t 3. 

Hacking (hre-kiq), vbi. sb. [f. Hack zi .^ + 
-ingL] 

1. The action of the verb Hack ; chopping, hew- 
ing ; mutilation, etc. Hacking off, out : see quots. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, seciio, 
2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. in. iu (1651) 06 Why doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files? 
2842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss, s.v., Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called ‘hacking off’. x88i 
Young Every Alan his o7vn Alechanic § 1693 The removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash-frame is termed * hacking 
out’ in the trade. 2892 E. Reevf.s Homeward Bound 266 
There was a lot of horrid hacking and butchery. 

b. Football. See Hack 2 b. 
f 2 . Breaking of a note ; ‘ mangling ’ of words 
or sense : see Hack v.^ 6 and 7 . Obs. 

1496 Dives «5- Paup. (W. de W.) i. lix. loi/i It were better 
to ^ye goddes seruyee without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 2676 
^IaRvell ^1/r. 6 Having avowed that he had scann’d 

the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetition being 
just like It. 

3 . concr. (Usually hackin.) A large kind of 
sausage or mincemeat pudding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the ‘ cheer * on Christmas day. 

2674 N. Fairfa-x Bulk^ ^ Seh'. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternjty into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
nuswife does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
blackings, and hverings and hackings, 2674-92 Ray N. C. 

^ Hackin.. /ffrcfiufH. j6. . Aubrey M.^. (N.), 
ine nackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her round 
the market place. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Hackin. .a pudding 
ot mincemeat and fruit— used till lately for the family break- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4. Arch. (See quot.) 

Archil. 0\o^%.,Hacking'\ci walling, denotes 
course of stones by the introduction of 
the thickness stones to complete 

5 . aZ/rzA and Comb. Hacking-block, -stock, = 
lack-/^, -stock] hacking-knife, -tool:- see quots. 

Stocke [see hackstock s.v. Hack-], 2823 
422 A Hacking-out Tool 
Stfitabt ground sharp on its edge. 2827 

G. (1828)46 The lopping and hacking 
method. 2^-67 Gwtlt Archil. § 2226 The^hacking knife 
^‘om the rebates where 
vf '®77 Holdemess Gloss., 

in-bl^k, a block of w'ood for chopping meat upon. 

"■ [f- Hack l.i X -ing 
X. Inat liacks, wounds, or slashes. 
r.„ M aRivn Venth's Instruct. 39 These haclcinc 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. iSoS 
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Scott Lei. io C. K. ShaiPc 30 Dec. in Lockhart., Lay hold 
of. .any ocher new hook you like, and give us a good hack* 
ing review of it.^ .*^4 Pusey Led, Daniel i. 9 That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2. Hacking cough^TL^eyiX.., (jry, frequently repeated 
cough. Also Kecking, q.v. 

[1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. !i. ii. 55 It was called an 
Hectick fever ; because (saith he) of an becking cough 
which ever attendeth that, disease.] aiBzs Forby Voc. 
E, Angliay Hacking-coush, a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. Stephen Search 0/ Horse vi. go The hacking tone 
of chronic asthma. ^ 1880 Miss Braddon fusi as 1 am xxvii, 
I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 
Hence Ha'ckingly adv. 

1611 Florio, Alla recisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Sackle (hre-k’l), s6.'^ Forms : i hacele, 3-4 
hakel(e, 5 hakille, -yll, 7 hackel, hade, 6- 
hackle. [OE. hacele and hcecele^ wk. fern., ‘ cloak, 
mantle, cassock’, corresponding, exc. in formative 
suffix*, to OHG. hachtti, MHG. hackel^ Icel. hokuH 
‘priest’s cope’, Goth. /itZ/iv/Zr * cloak ’, str. masc., 
also to ON, hekla str. f. ‘cowled, or hooded frock’.] 
1 1 . A cloak, mantle, outer garment ; a chasuble. 
c 893 K. jElfred Oros. v. x. § 3 pa sende him mon ane 
blace hacelan ansean him. ciooo .^lfric Voc. in Wr.* 
Wulcker T53/9 Clamis, hacele, vel fotsiS sciccel. cx2oo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane. 

2 . A covering of any kind, as a bird’s plumage, 
a serpent’s skin, etc. Obs. exc. dial. 

13. .Gaiv. <5* Gr. KnU 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst* 
hakel huge. CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 1658 ir. Porta's Nat. U/a^. i. 17 The herb 
Dragon.. is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Ellis Afod. Huso. III. ii. 116 (E.D.S.)The slug slipped 
his outer skin, or what we call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
X876 Whitby Gloss., Hackle, substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Property in general. X892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksk. Folk'Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin .. ‘ He’s got a good hackle ov 
his back 

3 . a. The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive, 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick, c. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Botlf.r Fern. Alon, (1634) a6 Swine. .rubbing 
against the hivc.s, and tearing the hackles. 1635 W. Mewe 
Let. to Hartlih in Ref Commw. Bees 49 ^ly Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses, .which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hades. 2673 Ray Joitrn, Low C. 
(1738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. 17x3 Warder True 
Amasous AA The Mouse will.. shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackleano the Hive. 1842 Akerman G/tJW. Wiltsh. Words, 
Hackle, straw covering of the apex of a rick. x886 Teget* 
MEIER in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was, .to 
be seen, .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (hse'k’l), sb.'-^ In 5 hakell, 6 hackel j 
see also Heckle, Hatchel. [Not recorded in 
OE. ; but the various ME. forms kcchehf hetchell 
(fi30o), hekele (t 1440), hakell (1485), and the 
later haichel, point to OE. *hacnU, *hicile. No 
corresponding words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang., but MHG. hachele, hechele^ 
(mod.G. hechel)y MLG. and MDu. hekele., (Du. 
hekel). Da. hegle, Sw. hackla, all point to OTeut. 
type *haku/d, str, fern, with suffix-ablaut; 
prob. from the root hak’ of OHG. *hakjan, hicchen, 
h^cken, to prick, pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that heckle came immediately from 
Du, ; but, the ME. hechele, hetchell, testify loan OE. hfcel, 
which would also give heckle in the north ; so also, the vowel 
of hackle, hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sense 2 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root ; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] 

I. 1 . An instrument set with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp ; a flax-comb ; —Heckle, Hatchel. 

2485 Inv. in Rif on Ch. Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
1599 T. M[oufetj Silkivormes 4 Beetles, hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same. 2797 Monthly Alag, HI. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage or lines. 1837 WhiTtock Bk. Trades 
(1842J 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

II. 2 . Local name of the stickleback, 

2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying in the Water. x66i Lovell 
Hist. Anim, 4 Min. 235 Stickle-backs, Hackles ; or Harry 
bannings. 1667 Smvth Sai/oPs Word-bk., Hackle. .2. west- 
country name for the stickleback. 

III. 3 . The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different kackle, an opponent of a 
different character. 

a 1450 Fysshyngc iv. Angle (1883^ 34 The yelow five, the 
body of yelow wull ; the wynges of the redde cocke hakyll. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. no Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck, .take of tlje one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel. Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver ihred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 2865 Kingsley 
Herew. II. iv. 65 Fight nt out. .with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 2867 H. B. Tegetmeif.r Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-Jbathers, should be bright. 2874 Slang 
Did. 165 To show hackle, to bo willing to fight. 2884 Times 
i8_ Mar. 7 The 42nd [ist Batt. Roy. Highlanders] .. re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

m Quol. 1653 ivas printed in a mangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on ir a mistaken explanation, 


* Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun *, Although cor- 
rected in Todd's Johnson, this bogus sense of hackle, with 
‘flimsy' substituted by Webster for ‘filmy', continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] 

b. The hackles of a cock are erected when he is 
angry j hence 7 vith the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the lop 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also iransf. of 
a man when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

2882 Phillipps-Wolley sport in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, I crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. 2882 Pall Mall G, 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. Pennell- 
Elmiiirst Cream Leiccstersk. 98 I almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycrots 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke — for only cavalry officers., as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4 . Angling. An artificial fly, dress^ wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this ; a ‘ palmer Also hackle-Jly. 

2676^ Cotton Walton's Angler 11. 328 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly.. will kill. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory W. 301 Black -hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
fete,]. 2867 O, W, Holmes Guard. Angel xxii. (1801) 260 
He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 

IV. ailrib. and Comb. 

6 . [from 1 ], Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set ; hackle bench (see quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle ; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

287s Ure's Did. Arts II. 432 The object of these guide 
plates is to support the “hackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers. Ibid. 423 “Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradation of hackles 
upon Its length. Ibid. 426 The surfaces being placed so 
close together that the “hackle pins penetrated the flax 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. Ibid, 425 
Pulleys for carrying the “hackle sheets. Ibid. 420 For 
hand-hackling, the tools used consist of a surface studded . . 
with metal points, called “hackle-teeth. 

6 . [from III] as hackle-feather, -maker', hackle- 
wise adv. ; hackle-fly : see 4. * . 

2682 Chetham Angler's VadC'itt* x. § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer-Worm or Fly which is to be made with 
a Hackle Feather. 2867 F. Francis Angling vi. .(j88o) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. x888 
Daily Nevi'S 22 May 2/3 'The hackle feathers of the male 
bird are several feet long. 

Hackle, [dim. and freq. of Hack v.^ : cf. 
MDu. hakkelen, having the same relation to hakken. 
Cf. also Haggle ti.] 

1 , prans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 
2579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 742 Caesar.. was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
2621 CoRYAT Crudities 274 I have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme with a knife most piitifully 
to beholde. 1684 Load. Caz. No. 2959/4 His Hair not 
shav’d but cut and hackled with a pair of Sheers. 2790 
Burke' Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 352 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and tom to pieces. 2876 T. S. 
Egan tr. Heine's Atta Troll, etc. 222 'Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces, 

f 2 . intr. To make a hacking. Obs. 

2589 Nashe Alartim Months Alinde 28 These lusiie 
youthes, .hackle at our throate. 

Hence Hackled ppl. a.. Hackling vbl. sb. 

2583 Badington Commandm. i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy xw. 
224 An old knife whose hackled edge.. assisted Andy’s own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, [f. Hackle jAI] trans> To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

2609 C. Butler Fern. Alon. (2634) 51 That they be close 
doomed, .and well hackled down to, or below, the Stool. 

Hackle, v,^ [f. Hackle sbi^ i : cf. Heckle v. 
in same sense,] Irans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightened, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning, 

x6x6 fsee Hackling vhl. sb.']. 1755 Johnson, Hackle, to 
dress flax. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 264 To be hackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flax or Hemp. 2797 Mar. 
Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) I. 227 I am going to 
hackle the flax . . said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 2866 Rogers Agric. 4 
Prices I. xviii. 426 Small auantities of hemp were grown. . 
and. .the produce was hackled and spun by the servants, 
b. fg. *= Heckle : see Ckoss-hackle. 

Hence Hackled ppl. a, 

2875 lire's Did. Arts II. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 

Hackle, Angling, [f. Hackle sb.‘^ III.] 
irans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

2867 F. Francis AnglingxL (x88o) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. x886 Pritt N. Country Flies 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant’s neck. 

Hence Hackled ppl. a., Hacklini: vbL sb. 

2867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (x88o) 475 Where a junction 
of hackles is to be effected.. compare the length. of the 
fibres, so that the hadclmg may graduate, x^x Daily 
Ne^vs 14 Apr. 3/x In Yorkshire haclded spider flies arc the 
o nly wear. 

Hackler (hje klar). [f. Hackle z/.S] One who 
hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler. 

1780 A. Young Tour Ire/.’ J. 264 They next send it to 
a nxx-hackler. 2B84 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers’ disease 


..is produced by a kind of‘pouce’, which being inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 2894 Daily Ncivs 
4 July 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 

Hacldet (hse'klet). Also haglet. [Origin un- 
certain.] A small species of sea-gull; thekittiwake. 

285s Kingsley Weslw, Hoi xxxii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds.. the choughs cackled, the hackleis 
wailed. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 22 Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, .^nd 
hover around. 2865 Gosse Land 4 Sea (1874) 74 'I’he 
kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 

Hackling' (hre*kliq), vbl. s6.^ [f. Hackle v.o 4 - 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Hackle the 
combing of flax or hemp. 

^ x6x6 SuRFL. & Markvi. Country Farme s6B This line after 
it hath receiued braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickeSj'and platting them into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule thereof. 2839 Stonehouse Axholme 29. 

attrib. 1875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 420 In the e.irly period 
of the linen manufacture, when .spinning was done exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling-machines were employed. 
HacKlmg2 and 3 : see after Hackle z/.i and 
Hackly (hce*kli), a. [f. Hackle v.^ -t- -y.] 
Rou^h or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esp., of metals and minerals: Having the 
surface rough with short sharp points. 

2796 Kirwam Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) I. 34 The hackly* 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily* perceived in 
feeling it. 18x2 A. T. Thomson Loud. Dhp. (1830) 533 
It [rhubarb] breaks with a rough hackly fracture. 2846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The broad plates, .have a very un- 
even hackly surface, 2849 Varley Rudim. Alin. 16 The 
native metals., have a hackly fracture, which may be 
observed on breaking a piece of thick wire. 

Hackman (hje'km&n). U.S. [f. Hack 2.] 
The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage; a cabman, 
1850 Hawthorne Amer. Noie-Bks. (1883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 2879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The. .hackman.. charged us 
a dollar and a half for what in England would have been 
an eighteenpenny drive. 

Hackmatack (hje-kmat^ek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 hacmontac, hackmetack. [American 
Indian : see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack {Larix Americana), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also ailrib. 

1792 J. Belknap Hist. New-Havtpsh. III. 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock and spruce, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The .snow lodges on their tops, and a^ cavity is formed 
underneath. J'hese are called by the Indians, Hakmantaks. 
x8xi Dwight Trnv. I. 36 Hacmontac I take to be an 
Indian name. 1845 N. P. Rogers in Whittieds Pr. Wks. 
(1889) II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
2882 Pall Mall G. so Mar. ii/x The Meteor. M built of 
oak, hackmatack, and hard pine. 

Hackney (hfe*kni),J^. (c.) Forms: 4hakenai, 
-ne. 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 liak(e)nay(e, 5 
hack-, haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-neye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neie, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), haiknay, -ne, -ney, (//. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-8 pi. hacknies, 

7 hBcn(e)y, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney, [a. OF. 
haqttenie fem. * an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on ’ ; cf. OSp. and Pg.facanea, 
S^.hacanea,\\.,acchinea (Florio', chtnea^ti hackney 
or ambling nag ’ ; see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as hakeneius : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. hackeueie, kackeneye, Du. hakkenij, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from MDu. hacken to hoe. The French haqttenie 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some relation- 
5hip with OF. haque, OSp. and Pg.faca, Sp. haca a nag, 
a gelding, a hackney’ (Minsheu) : but, although the word- 
group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown.] 

1 , 1 , A horse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in early times often 

an ambling horse ; now technically =* Hack i b. 

23.. Sir Beues 1255 (MS. A.) Ac nim a Hjter hakenai & 
lef her he swerd Morgelai. CX330 R. Brunne Chroit.{i^\o) 
278 Title ober cartels about h^i .sent tueye and .If' 

ancus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. ?<z23WChau«r 
Rom. Rose 1137 He. .loved to have wcllehorsofprys. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or moordre, if that he 
Hadde in his stable ony bakeney. ^1386 — Can. Veotn. 
Prol. 4 T. 6 His bakeney which h^t wa.s al pomely grys. 
24.. Yoc, in Wr.-Wuleker 580/31 Equillus, an hakeney. 
c 1440 Partonobe 3882 A hakeney That swyft and rj’ght 
well ambling. 2469 Housek. Ord. 97 To have viu coursers 
for his saddle & to them iiii keepers with theyre hakneyes. 
2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 165 b, The erle of Shrewesbup' 
..because of his age, rode on a lille hakeney. 257 r **7 
Holinsheo Chron. II. 20/1 The nag or the hackeneie is 
verie good for trauelling. 2590 R. Payne Derm Irel. 

7 Carthorsses, mares, and little hackneiM are ot a ep 
smal price. 26x5 G. Sandys Trav. 257 The J” 

acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gau tn 
Pope yeerly 8. and 40. thousand duck.als, 
a white horse. The mony..at this day is paid, toother 
with the white hackney. zSsxki.Cor.KUtr.Ptntos . 

Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, ha\ang 
velvet Saddles. 2678 Butler Hud. 111. Counted on 

a Broom, the Nag And Hackney of a Lapland Hag. x8 
Scott Ivanhoe ii, He rode, .a strong hackney f®*" J”® 
to save his gallant warhorse. 2832 Praed Poems (2865) I J. 

2f7 Do you canter down the Row, Ujwn a veo' long-tailed 
hackney? 2843 Youatt Horse iw (ed. 2) 96 The hackney 
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ha^ many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 266 The farmer .. 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney. 

*1*2. From an ’ early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired out; hence the word came often to 
he taken as, A horse kept for hire. Oh. ■ (Cf. also 
hackney hofse in 6 , Hackkey-jiax.) 

[x393 Lasci.. P. pi. C. in. 175 Ac hakeneyes hadde Vel 
none . bote hakeneyes to hyre. 1594 Plat fe^vell-ho. ni. 

28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney.] 16x4 T. Adams in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. i6a6 Meade in Ellis Lett. Ser. i. III. 231 

Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. i68x Lot^. Gaz. No. 1624/4 There was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to be a London-Hackney. 
17x5 De Foe Pam. lustr-uct. I. iv. (1841) I. 74 I’ll take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 

fb. jig. from I and 2 , passing into 3 . Ohs. 
c X4X0 Sir Cleges 245 He had non hors . . But a staffe was 
hys hakenay As a man in pouerte. x6oo Dekker Shoe, 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Take him, brave men, Hector 
of Troy was an hackney to him. x6ot ? Marston Pasguil 
ffKath.u 31 Trampled on By euery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure 26 His Criticism is .. a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 
140 Each spur-gaU’d Hacknej’ of the day. 

t S. One who is used to do mean or servile work 
for hire ; a common drudge, *fag*, * slave ’. Also 
_/%. Ol>s. 

1546 J. Hevavood PfW. (1867) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 

I was common hackney. X584 R. Scot Discov. JPiiehcr., 
Disc. Divels x. (1886) 424 Archangels . . are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. 1668 Pepys Diary ii Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetual trouble and vexation. 
1669 Addr. Vu^. Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and . . stands readj’ to let out himself 
Post. 171/ J. Wyeth in Suppl. Elhvood's Autobiog. (1765) 
405 A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 17^ 
CowpER TiroC. 620 Such is all the mental food purvey'd By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

1 4. A woman that hires her person, a prostitute. 
1579 Gossos Sck. Abuse Apol. (Arb.) 66 Venus. .that 
taught the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too h^Te 
out them selues ashackneicsforgaine. 1593 ^f^SHE Christ's 
T. Sob, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
i6xr CoTGR., Bringnenaudie% a common hackney. X679 
Burnet Hist. Ref, I. App. 278 {ir. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 

5. A caniage kept forhire ; aHACKXEY-coACK. 

1664 VEV'iS Diary 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackney and 

full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me, X69S Congreve Lo^'e for L. ii. iii, 
If you won’t lend me your Coach, I'll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 2719 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delauy's Life 
Corr. 141 We were in no bustle of coaches, for no hackney.s 
were allowed to pass. i8*s Hone Every.day Bk, 1 . 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 

II. attnb, and Comb. 

6 . a. In apposition, as hackney horse « senses 
I and 2 J so, hackney jadCt mare ^ post f torse y stallion, 
steed', also i}na.r\t!i.\ogo\\sstnsQ) hackney ass, mule, 
and irajtsf,, hackney-devil. 

X506 Guvlforde Pilgr. 78 The next daye, Teu’ysday ,, 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia. 
1556 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) i6a/t Ahackney horse or horse 
to be hyred, equus vieritorius. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
40o(R.) There they use to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 25 
Their horses of the countrey-breed are.. small hackney- 
jades. Ibid, II. 203 Great store of hackney-mules, and asses 
are kept for travellers to ride upon. 1667 Davenant & Dry- 
den Tempest iv. iii. Syc. How wilt thou caiT>' me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother's. x688 R. 
Holme Arumiry ii. X50/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses are 
such as man useth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
X703 Maundrell Journ.^ Jems. (1721) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready equipp’d for hire. 17x2 
Steele Spect.^ No. 509 f 8 Mr. Tobias Hobson. .was the 
first in this island who let out hackney horses. 2884 
Hackney Stud Bk. I. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be said to have been the product of the eighteenth century. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to a hackney (horse), 
as hachicy hire, pace, saddle, stable, stud, etc. 

1379 ^IS. Itostitt. Roll, Durh., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
cmpi. vjx. viijff. 1467 Mann. ^ Hottseh, Exp. 389 A new 
hakeney sadylle pri<e v. s. 1598 B. Josson Ev. Man in 
Hum. III. V, Out of the old hackney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 2659 T. Pecke Pamassi Pnerp. 56 What for Hack- 
ney-hire, was given you. 2754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 2799 
I. 70 That year the hackney-stable was built. 2809 British 
Press 5 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1810) XIII. 60 [A mare] 
only of hackney size. 2884 {title) Hackney Stud Book. 

c. Plying for hire, as Hackkey - carkiage, 
-CHAIR, -CO.\CH; also hackney-boat, chariot. 

27x2 Addison Sped. No. 230 f 4 The .. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam. 28x3- 
24 Act 54 Geo. Illy c 247 otitic). An Act ..for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 28*5 
C M. West.macott Eng. Spy I. 382 E-xpecting to have met 
with a hackney rattler, but not one was to be found upon 
the stand. 

t 7. a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for hire, hireling (also_;^C-) ; ns hackney 
author, clerk, Jtddler, gladiator, libeller, preachet', 
scribbler, sonneteer, tutor, ivriter, etc. ; also hack- 
uey pen, tongue, b. attrib. or as adj. Done by a 
‘ hackney* or for hire, as hackney job, -turitiug. Ohs. 

2589 R. Harvev pi. Fere, (i860) ti Is it conscience or 
lucre, that spurgaU thy hackney pen? 1660 Wood Life 
vOxf, Hist. Soc.) 1 . 362 There were some hackney preachers 


in the University at this time. 1666 ^y■ . Bochurst 
grapkia 66 Your wild, wanton, hackney fiddle^. x68x 
HicKEia.vciLL Kind. Naked Truth 11 7 A glib Hacknej- 
Tongue he had in his head. 2709 Pope Axx. Cnt. 419 
Some star\*ed hackny sonneteer, Addison 

No 20 Ood.) Booksellers, who set their hackney writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 1719 Boukgbroke 
Lett. (2766) II. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find, By 
whom the Olympic crown would Iwdecltn d? « 2734 North 
Exam 1. i. \ 7 (1740) 28 Ibe Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction. £“276* Lloyd Pam. Ep. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
(1810) XV. 128, I must ser\e some hackney job. C2760 
Burke Tracis Popery Laws Wks. IX. 336 As hackney 
Clerks, at the miserable salary of qs. a week. 

t c. Prostitute. Hackney-woman, a bawd. Oos. 

2626 R- C. Times' Whistle vi. 2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their jades. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that iih circus stand. 2678 ^xjrLE^Hud. 
HI. i. 892 No more than everj* I-over Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. , 

fB. tysadj. 'SVorn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Obs. 

2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 151 A hackney prouerb'in 
mens mouths euer since K. Lud was a little boy. £1x625 
Fletcher Woman pleased i. i, I.aw .. Her rules and pre- 
cepts .. pamper’d up to cozen him that bought her, When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and founder’d. 2714 J. 
Walker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind ivas Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 2738 Warburton Div. Legal, App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run from the end of the book to 
the other. 279* W. Bovs Coll. Hist. Sandwich 293 note. 
The hackney-imputations ofdrunkeness and swearing. 

Ka'clcneyi Now rare e-xc. in ppl, a. Hack- 
neyed, q.v. [f. Hackney sb.} 

1. Irans. To make a hackney of ; to use (a horse) 
as a hack, for general riding purposes ; = Hack 

2577 Stanyhupst Descr, Irel. in HoHnshed Chron. (1587) 
II. 2o/t These horses are best for skirmishes, not for travel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdaine to be 
hacknied. 1848 A. B. Evans Leiccstersk. Words, Phrases, 
etc. s. v., He’ll do verj* well to drive, but he’s not any 
longer safe to hackney. 

fg. 2581 Sidney Astr. 4- Stella cii, Galens adoptiue 
sonnes, who bj* a beaten way Their ludgemenis hackney 
on, the fault ot [later edd. on] sicknesse lay. 


b. jig. To use as a * hack \ 

2837 Blaekvi. Mag.^ XLI. 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 
t2. irans. To mount (any one) on a hackney, 
2636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. t, A coach for my 
money ! and that the courtezans know well ; Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. 

1 3. intr. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 
quot. to hackney it. Obs. 

2684 Philo Pater Observ. Reproved 6 He. .must Trudge 
on Ten-Toes or Hackney it to Sams Coffee-House. 

1 4. trans. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

2784 CowpER Task ii. 652 To her who.. Is hackneyed 

home unlackeycd. 

+ 5, To drive hard; to post; to hiirr}'. 
Also intr. (for reji^ To run hard, race. Obs. 

26x7 J. Moore Map/e Mans Mortal, m. iti. 201 The 
minutes that hackney at the heeles of time, ninne not so 
fast away, 2631 Quarles Dh>. Poems, SamsonKsqxi) 241 
How are thy Angels hackney’d up and down To visit man? 
2676 Marvell Hist. Ess. Wks. III. 227 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
2782 CowPER Retirement \ Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at that oar. 2798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 41, I had.. paid 
two shillings for a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence .. and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

t 6 . To let out for hire. Also intr. for pass. Obs. 
2622 Massinger & Dekker Pirg. Mart, u. iii, I know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
•silver. 2643 G. Wilde Serm. at St. Maries 11 Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 2679 Prance 
True Narr. Pop. Plot 36 Hackneying forth of Masses for 
Twelve-pence apiece, C1736 Savage Poet's Depend, on 
Statesin. 26 No will to hackney out polemic strain. 

7. To make common by indiscriminate everyday 
usage; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with out, about, upon. 

. * 59 ^ Shaks. I Hen. IP , m. ii. 40 So common hackney’d 
in the eyes of men. 2739 Cibber ApoL iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney ’d out, the best Actors w*iU soon feel that 
the Town has enough of them, 2787 * G. Gambado ’ Acad. 
Horsemen (2809) s, I have had some difficulty in fixing upon 
a title for my work I A Fade Mecuni is quite hacknied out, 
2817 W. Irving LUe «f Lett.KiZfi^ 1 . 395, I should not like 
to have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and office-givers at Washington, 2B23T. Jefferson Writ- 
(1830) IV. 376. 28^ Goulburn Purs, Holiness viiL 71 Like 
a popular air. .hackneyed upon every street-organ. 

t b. To undo the freshness or delicacy of. Obs. 
2785 Eugenius II. 28 Young inen..who have been hack- 
neyed, from their verj' infancy, in some of our public 
Mminai-ies, 2787 T. Jefferson Writ. <2859) II. 241 Their 
first and most delicate passions are hackneyed on unworthy 
objects here. 2792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Wotn. vi. 
268 To d^plse the sensibility that had been excited and 
hackneyed in the w-aj-s of women whose trade was vice. 
2^ Edin. Rev. XI. 452 EmpIo>*ments which hackney the 
minds of the other .sex. 

8 . To render habituated, practised, or experienced 
in : often with dj'slogistic connotation. 

2751 Smollett Pot. Pie. (2779) IV. xci. or Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Good 
Preneh Governess (2832) too Hackneyed in the common 


lansuace of conversation. 18x0 Jane Porteh Scof. ChUjs 
lix '76 Long hackneyed in .secret gallantries. 1838 Lyttos 
A lice 27 Persons a little hackneyed in the world. 

Hence Ha-cKneylnff vhl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 
att/ib .') : also Ha'ckneyer, one who hackneys. 

1801 SoUTHEV Lett. (1856) I. 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be grc.it. 
J840 J Wilson Chrisieflier under Canvass in Blaclew. 
Mag. LXVI. 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

Ha-ckney-caTriage. [k Hacknky sb._6c + 
Carwage.] Any carriage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

1831 Ael I ( 5 - 2 IVill. TV c. 22. 5 3 Every Hackney Car- 
riage mentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dickens O. Tsuist xlvi. Alighted from a hackney-carrmge. 
1B47 Act sots ss (''fct.-c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Carriage., 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street., and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, public or private 
..having thereon any numbered Plate required by this.. Act 
. .shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carnage. 
Haxkney-chaiT- Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a bath chair or the like, plying publicly for 
hire. Hence HacRney-chairman, the bearer, 
drawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

X720 Act 0 Anne c. 27 {title), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. Ibid, c, 23. | 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall.. exact more 
for his Hire than the several Rates hereby limited. 2776 
Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) 11 . 4.17 The tax upon every 
hackney coach . . and upon ever^* hackney chair. 2^0 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs 
and groups of chairmen., obstructed the way. 

Ha*ctxiey-coa*ch. [f. Hackney sh. 6 c + 
Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six persons, kept for hire. 

c 26x0 [implied in Hacknev-coachman]. 2635 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Old Parr D iv, They [Coaches] have increased 
..to the undoing of the Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches : but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. 16^ Pepys Diat^q Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King’s proclamation against hackney 
coache.s coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home, 2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb, Prol., The 
streets, some time ago, were paved with stones Which, 
aided by a hackney.coach, half broke your bones.^ 2836 
Dickens Sk. Boz (2849) 40/2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 2882 Serjt. Bal- 
LANTiNE Exper. (1890) 16 A machine called a ^hackney* 
coach, licensed to carry six people.. was the principal mode 
of locomotion. 

attrib. 1623-4 Althotp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 

E . Hii, 6 str. of oates to tlie hackney coach horses and the 
ackney horses. sqx^ Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in the Strand. 2836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) 90/1 Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove to the Bank. 

Ha-clmey-coa’climan. The driver of a 
hackney-coach. 

C26xo Middleton, etc. Widow v. i. My master kisses, as 
I’ve heard a hackney.coachman Chear up his mare chap, 
cha^. 2705 HicKERiKGiLL /’mj/.cr. 11. viii. 77 Chiefly.. 
De.sien’d against common Carriers, Waggoners, Hackney 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 2838 Dickens AVr/i. Nick, ii, 
Mr, Bonney bustled up . . and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man’s knock on the table with a little hammer. 

Hackneyed (h£e‘knid),;5//. a. [f. Hackney v.] 
+ 1. Hired ; kept for hire. Obs. 

2767 G. S. Carey Hills of Hybla 20 On hackney’d steeds, 
the giddy blockheads fly. a 2828 D. Stewart in Jas. Mill 
Brit, India I. n. ix. 385 A village apothecarj* or a hacknied 
nurse. 

2. Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale, 

2749 Hurd Notes on Horace's Art Poetpy (R.), The 
tedium arising from hacknied expression. 2785 Boswell 
Poy. Hebrides 24 Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
28x7 J-^ScoTT Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 375 It is the liackneyed 
complaint that England is without a fine public collection. 
2873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. i. v. (2881) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 2887 Symonds Life B. Cellini (,iSZS) 
I. Inirod. i_i Handling a somewhat hackneyed subject, 
o. Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 


he was in the ways of wickedness. 2810 Scott in Crvk 
I apers 10 Oct., Whatever the practised and hackney 
critic may say. 1823 — Peveril xxxix, The hackney 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure. 2828 DTsraeli Chas. 
^ ^4^ So^h much too young for hacknied statesmen. 

H^.ckXXey'-ma.U (hse'knimten). Forms: s- 
Hackney sb, [f. Hackney sh. -t- Man.] A m: 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriag 
for hire ; + a servant who attends to a hackney. 

2362 Langl. /* . PI, A. V. 261 Hikke l>e hakeney mon ai 
hogge >e neldere. 2467 Mann. ^ Househ, Exp. (Rox! 
390 Fat d to the hakneyman in party of payment of the hor 
mastyr hered to rj*de to Stoke, xgoo Solinu 
m Hazl. Dodsley V. 281 A hackney-m; 
Sh^ld hiwe ten shillings for horsing a gentle-woman. 26 
Ord. Edw. II § 56 (1876) 43 In the sar 
stable shalbe an hrmkneyman, who sbal keepe the hakene 
the house. ^ 2628 Earle Microcosm., Carrier (Arb.) 36 
Miryer is his own Hackneyman ; for hee lets htmselfe o 
to irauell as well as his horses. 1797 Wolcott (P. Find; 
Out at Last Wks. 28x2 111 . 500 The Hackneymen .. Sh. 
ciy My money for my Chaise’. 2845 Disraeli Syi 
(186^190 The straggling yard of a hackneyman. 

T HaCiCSter* Obs. exc, dial. Also 7 hacate 
haxter. [f. Hack -steu.] 



HACKTHORK, 
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HADES. 


1 . lit. One who hacks, a ‘ hacker * or * cutter ’ ; a 
cut-throat ; a swaggering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

J581 J. Bell Haddon's Aimv. Osor. 2^7 b, If God were 
such a Royster or huckster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. x6io Holland Cainden's Brit, 1. n 
The huckster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. i6>i 
Brathwait Whimzies, Hospitall-man 45 To bring an old 
haxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Milton Eikon. iiL 
(1851)357 Happy times; when Braves and Hacksiers.. 
were thought the fittest to defend his Person. 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475. 1876 Whitby 
Glois.^ Hackster^ a murderer; a hewer down of others, 
b. A prostitute’s ‘ bully 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 58 Thou 
would’st tume Hackster to any whore. 

2 . A prostitute. (Cf. Hackney sh. 4.) 

1594 Nashe Uti/ori. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
penie hackster. x6ii Cotcr. s. v. Danse^ EUe s^ait asscz 
de la vieille danse she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 
good one, in her time. 

Haclrtliom (hce kj’pju). [ad. Du. haahedorn^ 
hook-thorn.] A South African thorny shrub 
[Acacia detinens), also termed ‘Wait-a-bit thorn*. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 173, I must have had 
nearly five miles through hack-thoms. 1871 J. Mackenzie 
TO Years north 0/ Orange River 385 The hack-thorn 
(Acacia detinens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 

Hack-watch : see Hack sb,^ 6. 

Haxkwood. Iccal. The hagberry tree. 
x8s3 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I, 58 Prunus 
Padus. .The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (h05*k|Wz;jk). [Hack j 3.3] Work 
done by a hack or hired drudge ; esp. literary 
work which a person is hired by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. Eng. I. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. *875 Hamerton 
Iniell. Life V. ii. (1876) 182 Literary hack-work. 1B81 
Masson io Macm. Mag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be intiusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 

Hacby (hse'ki), n.l colloq. [f. Hack + -Y 1 .] 
Of a cough : Characterized by hacking. 

Mod. Advi.^ That rasping hacky cough of yours. 

Hacfey, <2.® colloq. [f. Hack sb? + -v k] Of 
the nature of a hack (horse). 

1870 Daily Nexus 6 June, Britannia [a mare]., she is 
‘ hacky and in the wrong place here. 

Hacot, var. Haked, 

t Hacoyte. Ohs. rare. [The latter part appears 
to be OF. coite L. culcita feather-bed, cushion, 
pillow; but the ha- is nne.xplained, prob. some 
error.] A cushion or pillow. 

* 54 * Copland GuydotCs Quest, Chirurg. F ilj, The loynes 
are musculous fiesshes lyeng in the sydes of the spondyles 
of the backe that serue as hacoyces of the synewes [prig. L. 
ut sInt illis culcitra]. 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hackbut. 
Hacqueton, hacton, var. Haqueton, Acton. 
tHad, hade, hod, Obs. Forms: I hdd, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OE. had *= OS. hedy 
condition, rank (:— OTeut. *haidu-s\ cf. Goth. 
haidtts way, manner, OHG. heit m. and fern., 
person, peisonality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. heiHr honour, dignity, Sw. hdder, Da. hfcdcr 
honour). Being used in comb, with sbs. as in 
cild'hddy msegden-had, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -hod, mod. -hood q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midi. ME. as hdd, in 
north, as had, hode\ the forms in a being much 
more numerous, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modem Eng. form 
would have been hode or hoadl\ 

1 . Person (in various senses). 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xix. [xvli.) (1890) 312 vEnneGod 
on breoni astondnessum oflJ>o hadum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Malt. xxn. 16 pu ne be-sceawast nanes mannes had. cxooo 
.^LpRic Gram, xxii. (Z.) 127 pry hadas synt worda. Se 
forma had ys pe sprecp be him sylfum ana. c 1x75 Lamb. 
.Horn. 90 An god . . on preom hadan. czzoo Ormin 10989 
preohadess, Faderrand Suneand Halij Gast. a X225 Ancr. 
R. 26 On almihti God, prile ine preo hodes. 

2 . Sex. (Only in OE.) 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. b (1890) 26 iElcere yldo and hade. 
a xooo Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3 . Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

c 897 K. ./Elfred Gregory's Past. (Sweet) 3 ge god- 

cundra hada 5e woruldcundra. cgootr. Bxda's Hist. v. xiv. 
[xiii.] (1890) 436 Wser inn Iffiwdum hade, c xooo iELi'Ric 
Gram. xi. {Z.) 79 Gradus^ had o 33 e strepe. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. loi Bisceopas pes ilcan hades, cxzoo Ormin Ded. 9 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and Itf. azzis Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preosl, oSer clerk, and of pet hode. a 1300 
Cursor M. 21248 O biscop sipen he tok pe hade. 1340 
Aycttb. 235 Uor pet hod pet hi nabbep onderuonge. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 374 A 1 at to sic had partenyt. 

4 . State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf CLl) 1297 Hselepa leofost, on ^e-si 5 eshad. a xooo 
Sal. <5- Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafa 5 hiw and h.ad halii^^es 
gastes. c 1*30 Hali Meid. 23 Of peos pre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te pridde wedlached. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have, q.v. 

Had, mod. form hald, north, f. Hold v. 

-had [-had'), OE. form of -hood, suffix. 


Ha day, obs. form of Hey day int. 
t Had-bot, hadbote. Obs, exc. Hist. [OE. 
hdd-bdty f. had person, degree, order + bdt recom- 
pense, Boot jAI] In Old English Law, Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

A xooo Of Eccles, Competts, in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
II. 240 And to had-bote, ;;if feorh-lyre wurpe . . twa pund 
to bote. [1859 in SoMNER Whence in Blount, 

Cowell, To-mlins, Wharto.v and mod. Diets.] 

Hadden, mod. f. haldcn, north, f. Holden. 
Hadden, obs. pi. of had, pa. t. of Have. 
Hadder, obs. Sc. form of Heather, 

Haddie (hje’di). A Sc. dial, variant of haddd 
= Haddock, which, in certain connexions [caller 
baddies. Finnan haddies'), has come into some- 
what general use. 

x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Weel, Monkbams, thej'Ve braw 
caller baddies. 1832-53 Wkistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
1, 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mule, 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports <5* Adx>. Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 273 A Finan 
haddie would have had more charm. x86i (see Finnan]. 
.Haddo. [? Amer.- Indian.] The humpback 
salmon {Oncorkynens _ gorbuseka), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock ^ (hje d^). Forms : 4 haddoc, 4-5 
-ok, 5 hadok(e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, (>-7 
haddocke, 8 hadock, 6- haddock. [Origin 
uncertain. The suffix -cch appears to be diminu- 
tive, as in bullock, dunnock, hillock, etc. 

OF. hadot, pL hados, is found in the same sense C1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example : it 
is, however, a very rare word, and, in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English; its form suggests the 
Sc- haddd, haddo's. The Gaelic adag is from Eng.] 

1 . A fish [Gadus seglejinus'\ allied to the cod, bnt 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 DuHt. MS. Celt. Roll, MC Haddoks. 1314 in 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edxo. If ^tlxz, 2 haddoks js. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edxv. 21, Salt haddoc. c 1420 Liber Cocomin 
(1862) 4X Take turbut, h.addok, and gode codlyng. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 220/2 Haddok, fysche, morius. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 552/f, 1 knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 1615 Heywood Foure Pren- 
tises I. Wks. 1874 II. 186 , 1 might haue fed the Haddockes. 
x68t CoLviL Whigs SuppUc. (1751) 48 Shining . . As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. 1785 Boswell Poy. Hebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea. 1842 Moule Her. Fish in Trench Mirac. xxviil. 
(1862) 387 note, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the shoulders of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with bis finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish's mouth at Capernaum. 

+ b, Prov. To bring haddock io paddock', to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 1577 Stanyhurst Deser. 
Irel. in HoUnshed {1807-8) VI, 23, 1 had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2 . Applied, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod [Loiella 
bacchus) of New Zealand; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory ♦ Jerusalem h,, the Opah ; Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, wbicb inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. 1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 
1x5 Red Cod. Alsocalled ihe Yellow Tail and the Haddock. 

3 . Comb.yXis, haddock-boat, -curing, -smoker, -smok- 
ing\ haddock-caTrying Ttd]. also liaddock-meat 
(see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), *a 
thin chowder made of haddock’ {Cent. Did.'). 

X769 Pennant Zool. III. 145 The stone-coated worms, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat. 1883 S. Plimsoll 
in 19/A Cent. XIV. 148 Haddock-carrying vans. x886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on in a very few places. 

Hence Ha*ddocker, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 

Haddock 2, dial. var. of Hattock, a shock of 
com, a stook. 

+ Hade (h^*d), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation 
unknown.] A strip of land left unploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
ploughed portions of a field ; also, according to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification of hade with keadl) 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. z6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The daintie Ciouergrowes, 
16x5 Map (C. C. C. Oxon.X The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde lieinge in' the Southe fielde of Einsham. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprao. X3 Where great Balkes betwixt 
Lands, Hades, Mcares, or^ Divisions betwixt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, etc., 
Hades. .Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed. 

b. Comb. Hade-way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land. 

• 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. -Impr. (1652) 80 All your 


Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, .As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (hf'd), sb?- lilitiiug and Gtol. [Goes 
with Hade z».-, from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.] The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical ; the complement of the 
dip. Also called underlay or underlie. 

X789 Mills in Phil. Pratts. LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein . . has a slight hade to the north-eastward. X795 Ibid. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous sbistus is again seen 
with its former hade and range. x8ii Pinkerton Peiral. 
II. 578 The hade, slope, or inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade^ Terms Northumb. <5- Durh. 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-dyke. 1851 Tapping 
Derbysh. Lead-mining Terms (E. D. S.), Hade, a slope.. 
It also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping, 
b. Comb., as hade-slope. 

X874 J. H. Collins Metal MiningQ\o's&., Hade,hadeslope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

t Hade, kode, Obs. Forms: i hadiau, 
2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OE. hddian, f. had. 
Had holy orders.] irans. To ordain. 

tr. Bieda's Hist. ir. vii[i]. (1890) 118 J>cet he bi.icopas 
hadian moste. 975 O. E. Chron. an. 931 Her mon hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. cjtoo Ormin 10881 
Hadedd Till bisscopp orr till unnderrpreosl. c 1275 Lay. 
2x856 Alle hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb. 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. 

Hence Haded ppl. a: ; also ahsol., one in holy 
orders ; Hading vbl. sb., ordination. 

cxooo Inst. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laxvs (1840) II. 316 
Mi hadunge. mxxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Ealle ge 
hadode ge l$vvede. czzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 For ne do 5 
hit none swo ofte se be hodede. cizoo Ormin 13255 Att 
hadedd manness hande. Ibid. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
bait takebb ber Forr hadinng ani3 mede. 

Hade (h^*d), v.'^ Mining and Geol. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : cf. tread, trade.'] intr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

x68i Houghton Compl. Miner Q\o%%. (E. D. S.) s. v., 
Where any shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
bouse, or fike the descent of a steep hill, it is said to hade. 
1795 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen.. running ENE and WSW, and hading NNW. 
1822 G. Young Geol. Sunt. Yorks. Coast (1828) 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these hills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same quarter. 1B82 Geikib Text-bk. Geol. iv. vi. 525 Faults 
hade in the direction of downthr.owj in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has nsen. 

Hence Hading vbl. — Hade sb.’^ ; also aitrib. 
1747 Hooson Mined s Diet, Kij, The side on which the 
Plim Line will fall is called the Hadeing-side; and accord- 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. X875 lire's Diet. Arts II, 778 
Hadings signify that some parts of the veins incline. 
Hade, var. of Had, Obs. 

Hadean (h^ h? Idf*an), a. [f. next + -AN.] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Dreams such as gods 
may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadean Eden- 
Deatb. 1878 S. Cox Salv, Mundi i. (ed. 3) 17 When he stood 
. .among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 

II Hades (h^*'drz). Also 7-8 Ades. [a. Gr. 
abrjs (orig. aidtjs or dtSr]^) of doubtful origin ; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later limes transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
nether world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. skeol, the abode of tlie dead or 
departed spirits. Introduced into English use 
cifioo, in connexion with theological controversies 
about the fifth article of the Apostles’ Creed.] 

1 . Gr, Myth. a. The oldest name of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1399 Broughton's Lett, xii. 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was lupiters brother, both sonnes to Saturne ; and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended tic oiov, meant that he went 
into the house of Hades, 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 964 .And 
by them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. X791 Cowfer Iliad iii. 384 The drear abodes 
Of Ades, 

b. transf. The kingdom of Hades, the lower 
world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 

*599 Broughton's Lett, xiu 43 Homer presents vnto 
Vlysses being in Hades, fiiav ijPfucXetdv, the force and 
strength of Hercules a ghost. X65S Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
iv. 62 The dead seem all alive in the humane Hades of Homer ; 
yet cannot well speak, prophesie, or know the living, except 
they drink bloud, wherein is the Jife of man. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. IV. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 
x87S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2 . After abxjs of the Greek New Testament, and 

hence in the Revised Eng. version : The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life ; corresp. to the Heb. Sheol. . 

(In the earlier Eng. versions rendered Hell, exa that in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, Geneva has ‘in grave’; hence by some 

identified with the abode of the devil and his imgels.) 

XS 97 H. Broughton Epistle to 37 /That stale to 

the body is Skeol : Haides in the Greeke i< the very same : 
and neither of them is euerin Scripture, directlie the smte 
of Eternall Torment. 1599 Broughton s Lett. S® Pp 
IBiJCcr'.sJ conclusion is, that this article He descendea into 
Hell, is but an explication of the former He dyed attd 
was buried, taking Hades for the graue. X604 Bilson 
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{tiiU) The Sun'ey of Christ’s Sufferini's for Man’s re- ; 
demption ; and oi his descent to Hades or Hel for our ' 
deliverance, Norris Pract. Disc. {1707) IV. 150 Of I 

the Place and State whither they are going, the dark ' 
invisible Hades, a 17x1 Ken Hymnariwn Poet, ^yks. 1721 
II. X27 Shew me the Gulph, that's fixed between The upper 
HadeSf and the sub-terrene. x88x N. T. (R. V.) Acts ii. 31 
Neither was he left in Hades, nor did his fiesh see cor- 
ruption. 

+ Had-I-wist, hadiwist. Oh. A phrase 
( = ‘ if I had known '), expressing regret lor some- 
thing done in ignorance of circumstances now 
known ; hence, as sb. A vain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Gower ■Conf. I. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh had / mist full ofte a place, c 1460 Vrhanitatis 72 
in Babees Bk. 15 And kepe he well from hadde-y*wyste. 
xSaS Pilgr. Pet^. (\V. dc W. 1531) 131 To eschewe..all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all ro-shnes . . all had I wyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyng our dutyes. 1581 T. Howell 
(1879^ 262 midst the waues of had I mist we 
floate. x6oo S. Nicholson Acotastus{\^'j(i) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end in Had I wist. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. I. ii. (R.), His late wisht hM / wisis, remorceful 
bitings. 1876 'Trench Synoti. N. T. Ixix. 250 What our 
fathers were wont to call ‘hadiwist 

11 Hadj I,h2ed3). AlsoShagge. [Arab. ^ 

A pilgrimage to Mecca. ^ 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vii. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
perform the A I hngCy or el Hagf^e, i.e. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 18^ Disraeli Tancred iv. v, Who.. could come 
cringing to El Sham to ask for the contract of the Hadj. 

11 Hadji, hajji (hEe-dji). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(al)hage, (hatzi), hodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi(e, (hugie), 7-9 hadgy, 8 hadgee, hagge, 
bahdgee, 9 hodgee, baji. [Arab, hdji pilgrim : 
see prec.] A pilgrim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca ; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

[1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholnys Voy. in. xxi. no Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua by the Turks called Hagi.slars.] 
1612 T. Lavender Trav. 4 Englishm. 81 They that haue 
heene there [Mecca] but once, are allwaies after called 
Hogies. X683 T. Smith Acc, Pmsa in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
111 , 'The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecca 
and Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ii_i. x-wi. zn Myrza Mahommed. . 
who having made a pilgrimage to Mecca . . was dignified 
with the title of hahdgee. i88t J, F. Keane Six Months 
Meccah 144 The day on which I was to acquire thehonoured 
title of Hajl. 1892 E. Reeves Hvmeivard Bound 203 
Hadji is hi.s title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 

X83S Willis Pencillings II. Ivii, A brig, crowded with hajjis 
to Jerusalem, sailed on the day of my arrival at Smyrna. 

Hadland (liredl*nd), sb^ Dial, variant of 
Heauland (sense i). 

XS*3 Fitzhers. Surv. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. isso C^ow’LE^ Epi^r,, Bayli/e Arranles, His 
liadland is good ground and beareth all thynge. 1698 
Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Quick-set Hedce,, cross 
the Head of some Hod-Lands (as they are called). 1854 
Baker Norihamptonsh. Gloss., Hadland or Headland. 
Hence Hadland v. intr,, to abut or border upon. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Itnpr. (1653) xo One Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs. 

t Hadland, Obs. [f. had, pa. t, of have 
land : cf. Lackland."] A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned land and has lost it. 

XS92 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (x8io) V. 403 
They dub him ‘ Sir John had Land ’, before they leave him. 
t6o7 Middleton Michaelmas Termw i, You masterprodigal 
Had-land ; aw.-iy 1 x6xo J. Davies Co/nmend. Poems, 
Panegyricke Wks. (Grosarl) 3 note. Few Hadlands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrie, obs. Sc. form of Heathery. 
Hadrosanr (hre drosgi). [ad. mod.L. Hadro- 
satirus (name of the genus), f. Gr. dS/xJ-s thick, 
stout -I- rrau/joj ( = aavpd) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

X877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. iii. (1879) 467 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadyr, obs. Sc. form of Heatheh. 

Hae (hr, he, ha*), Sc. form of HaVVE. 
Hsecceity (heksriti, hn;-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 hcDccity. [ad, med.L. hxcceitdt’ein * this- 
ncss’ (Duns Scotus), f. hxc, fern, of htc this.] The 
quality implied in the use of this, as this man ; 

‘ thisness’ ; * hereness and newness’ ; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individuality. 

X647 R. Baron Cyprian* Acad. 6 Club-fisied Logick with 
all her Quiddities .. nor Scotus with his hxcciti^ 1^8 
CuDvvoBTH Intelt. Syst. i. ii. § 8. 67 Schola^ticks. .could not 
make a Ration.al Discourse of anything, though never so 
^mall, but they must slutT it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences Harcccitics, and the like. 1837 Wiirwell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 244 Duns Scotus.. placed the principle 
orindividuation in ‘a certain determining positive entity* 
vhich his school called Haecceity or thisness. 1890 yml. 
Educ. X Nov. 629/r Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him Idc or 
ilte, not for his hxcceity as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain. 

Hffig, obs. form of Haik.- 
Heeil, Hale, v.sr. Hail a.. Heal sb. Obs. 
Esema-, liema-, repr. Gr. af/ia blood ; some- 
times improperly used as combining form instead 


of the etymologically regular H.ESIATO- or 
Kor such words in lissna- see HaiMO-. 

These erroneous forms in tixma- are nearly all of French 
origination. Lilti< has Itemachnnne, -dremomitre, -dyna- 
miguCy -slaligiiei to French authors are also due hema. 
phiine, hemaikernia, etc. . 

In words derived from Gr. niMO', the spelling he- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 
Britain, except in hematite, where it is the prevailing 
form in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and hemorrhoid, in which hie- is however more usual. 

HEBmaohrome, -cytometer : see H.emo-. 
TTnaTOQ.fl (hrmred), sb- [f. Gr. atfia blood -h 
-AD, after monad, etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 

1891 in Foster Encyd- Med. Diet. 

'MrpTTiQ.fi (hrm^d), adv. [f. Hjem-al -f -aD in 
sense ‘towards’; <i. dextrad, dorsad^ Towards 
the hmmal aspect of the body. 

i8gi Foster Encycl. Med. Diet., Hxmad. In man, for- 
ward ; in beasts, downward. 

Hfemadromograph, etc. : see H*5io-. 
Haemafibrite, hema- (hfmafai-brait). Min. 
[Named 1884, from Gr. afpo blood (in reference 
to its colour) -f L. yffow fibre -ITE.] A hydrous 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrotis 
structure. 

1887 Dana Manual Miu. (ed. 4) 210. 

Hsemagogue, bem- thf-m-, he-magpg), a. 
and sb. [I. Gr. af/i-a blood, Ha:.m(o- •+■ dyooyos 
leading.] A. adj. Promoting a menstrual or 
lijemorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sb. A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

X702 Floyer Hist. Cold Bathing i. ii. (1706) 43 Probably 
for their Hemagogue Faculty, Hippocrate-i observes, That 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine worse. X854 Mayne Ex- 
pos. Lex., Hemagogue. li&SSyd.Soc. Lex., Hxmagogue. 

Hsemal, hemal (hrmal), a. Anat. [f. Gr. 
af/i-a blood + -al.] Of or belonging to the blood 
or blood-vascular system ; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
contains the heart and great blood-vessels ; opp. 
to neural-, in the caso of the Vertebrata and Tnni- 
cala, synonymous with ventral. 

Hxmal arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. Hxmal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of bsemal arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. Hsmal 
spine, the ventral element of a haimal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophysis, or process on the haunal side of 
the body of a vertebra. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. xoii/2 Near the entry of 
the hajmal canal. 1848 Owen Homol. Vertebrate SkcL 99 
The pleurapophyses defend the bsmal or visceral cavity. 
x8s4 — Skel. ft Teeth in Circ. Sc. (C1865) II. 48/1 The 
hsmal arch is formed by a pair o{ bones called * pleura- 
nophyses ' , . by a second pair, called * hasmapophyses ' , . and 
by a bone, sometimes bifid, called the ‘ ha;mal spine x86i 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccctent. 17 In the 
Coelenteraia. .no distinction between neural ana hamal 
regions can be noticed.^ x868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. I, iv. 
X22 In a half-wild rabbit.. a hxmal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dor.sal 
vertebra. 1878 Bell Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. ziy "I'lie 
close association of the haemal system and the nerve-tracts. 
X89X A, Clarkson xnBrit.Mcd. yntl, II. iBs^Hamal Glands 
, . Cerlain hitherto unde>cribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Hfflmapheein, -poietic : see H.£M0-. 

11 Hsemapopbysis (hrmapi>-fisi5). Anat. 
[mod.L. ; see Ha;mo- and Apophysis. (So called as 
being situated towards the haemal aspect of the 
body.)] Owen’s term for that portion of the hremal 
arch of a typical vertebrasituatedbetween the plenra- 
pophysis and the haemal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by .a costal cartilage. 

1849 Owen. On Limbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis . . 
the haemapophyses, [etc.]. 1B80 Gunther Fishes 51 Two 
haemapophyse^ which actually coalesce to form on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. 

Hence Hmimapophysial a., pertaining to or of 
I the n.'iture of a hsemapophysis. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. 965/2 There are developed 
hjemapophysial arches. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 27, 

Hsemastatic, -tachometer ; see H^emo-. 
Hsematal (hrmatal), a. [f, Gr. ai/xor- blood 
+ -AL.] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 
x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2893 in Dunglison Med. Diet. 
HsBmataulics (hrmatg-liks). [f. H.*mato- 
after hydraulics.] The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

X854 Mavnc Expos. Lex., - Hxmaianlica, a term by 
Magendic for the v.Tscu 1 ar system ; hemataulics. 

11 HEBmatemesis (hfmatc’mi'sis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. aipar- blood e/icqiy vomiting.] 
Vomiting of blood. 

x^ Med. Jml. IV. ^75 H®matemesjs. 1806 Ibid. xv. 187 
This ha:matcroesis..b«ngj)ecuUar to the female sex. 1894 
Quain's Diet. Med. 1 , 764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a vcr>’ frequent cause of hxmatemesis. 

Hffimatherm, hem- (hr-maljojm). Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Hemathcrma sb. pl.(Latreille\ erroneously 
f. Gr,. ar/ia blood (see Hieux-) + $fppi- 6 t warm.] 


A warm-blooded animal. So Hagmathe’rmal, 
Hremathe’rmous adjs., belonging to the haema- 
therms ; warm-blooded. 

X847 Craig, Hematherms. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hsma. 
ihermous. x8^ Cent. Diet, Hemathermat, hxmathermal. 

Hffimathorax, erron. form of H5 :mothorax. 

Haematic, hematic (h/moe tik), a. and sb. 
[ad. Gr. aipiaTiK-6s, f. ajfia, ai/xar- blood.] 

A. adj. a. Relating or pertaining to blood, b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous, c. Acting upon 
the blood, d. Of a blood-red colour {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Did. 
Med. TerminoL, Spanxmic..a. term applied to liaemalic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the blood. 1872 
Vrt./xSi.'EV: Ovar. Tumours Boinet divides simple cysts., 
into the ‘ hydatic' . . the serous or * ascitic ' ; and the * hematic’ 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous. X882 Lancet 
I. 316 Hmmaiic crises. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haematic 
add, a substance obtained, .when carbonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol. 

B. sb. 1 . A medicine that acts upon the blood. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. TerminoL s. v., Hee- 

matics act as restoratives when they enrich the blood, or as 
spanamics when they impoverish it. ^ xB8x G. L. Carrick 
Koumiss 168 It is an excellent hamatlc. 

2 . Haematics : That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood'. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ssematid (hr matid, hem-), [f. Gr. ci/iar- 
blood -H -ID.] A red blood-corpuscle. 

1B88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 Blood- 
corpuscles or haematids. Ibid. 353. 

II HBe:matidro’sis,h%matMdrosis. Path. 

[f. H^siato- + Gr. iZpaais sweating.] A sweating 
of blood : effusion of sweat mixed with blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Duhihng Dis. Skin 3^5 
Hajmatidrosis is known also by the names, haimidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hsematin, hematin (hr-matin, he’m-). 
Chem. [mod. f. Gr. aljiar- blood -i* -IN.] 

1. The earlier name of Hajmatoxylin. 

18x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. 1830 Lindley Kat. Syst. 
Bot. 92 A peculiar principle, called Hacmatin. 

2 . A bluish-black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtained from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it e.\i 5 ts as a constituent of haemoglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. SimofPs Anivt. Chem. I. s Protein, 
and Its various modifications— gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis— hjematin, urea, uric acid, &c. 
i88x Watts Diet Chem. VIII. 920 Hamoglobin is resolved 
by the action of iodine into hamalin and globulin. 

Hence Heemati’nic c., of or relating to hjematin 
(sense 2) ; sb., a medicine which increases the 
amount of htematin in the blood. Keeimatino*- 


meter, an instrument for measuring the amount of 
haematin in the blood ; so Ks^matinome'tric a., 
relating to such measurement, li H8B:matiim*ria : 
see quot. 1886 (now called hscinoglohinnria). 

1855 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med, (ed. 6) 83 All the preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or haroatinics. X876 
Bartholow Mat Med, (1879) 117 Iron is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois' 
Hum. Physiol, I. 25 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
hamatinomeler. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med, V. 46S 
TJie ex'istence of hmmatinuria indicates an excessive de- 
composition of blood corpuscles. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., 
Hxmatinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. 

f HaS’luatine, U. Obs. [ad, Gr. alpidTiv-os of 
blood, bloody, f. at/tar- blood ; see -INE.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. Starkey Pyrotechny xii. 52 The red is the 
Hematine tincture. 


hiRtnattnum, adj. in neuter sing. ‘ xesemblin 
blood, ^ blood-red ’ : see prec.] A red glass foun 
in ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haematinon, a kind of red Glas: 
anciently made into Dishes. i86x C. W. King Ant. Gem 
ti^o) 74 An entirely red, opaque sort, called Haematinon 

Hsematite, Iiexaatite (hematoit, lifm-] 
formerly also in Lat. form hfflmatite; 
(nrmatartxz). Also 6-7 em-. The spelling hem 
IS usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. 1 
hxmatfles,^ Gr. atfxarirq^ (sc. Kieos) lit. blood-Iik 
stone, f. atTiar- blood ; see -ite.] Native sesqui 
oxide of iron (FcgOs), an abundant and widel; 
distnbnted iron ore, occurring in various form 
t massive, or granular) ; in colour, red 
reddish-brown, or blackish with a red streak 
(bometiines distinguished as red htxmatile ; cf. b.^ 

Ckirurg. 207 .*1/2 (Stanf.) Of th 
Holland V/rw)' II. 587 Th 
AW?* s'??®’ Hmmatites. 1750 ir. Leonardo 

w Emaihitis, or Enmthiies, is a reddish Slone 
made 3®4 The purest iron i 

fl hamatiies by ignition with charcoal 

writeth 715 Andreas Balvacensi 

of the Bloud-stone called the Hxmatite, is mad‘ 

«/J Y J- Taylor (Water P.) IVks 

Ren^atite. x6B8 R. Holmi 
bl^T Fm.Tiite..is of some called stcncl 

Wood, for that it stoppelh the., course of flowing. 1841 
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Murchison Siluria xix*. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magnetic iron-ore.* 1863 A. C. Ramsay Fhys. Geog. xkkv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of hmmaiite. 

b. Brown hsematiie : a mineral of a brown or 
brownish-yellow colour, consisting of hydiated 
sesquioxide of iron ; also called livionite, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. a"* 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 113 A layer of earthy 
brown hematite. 1879 CasselCs I'echn, Educ, i. ii Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron. 

c. aiirih, 

i86x Lend. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons . . of 
hematite iron ore. 187* W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshire there are haematite iron 
ores. 1891 Daily Neivs 19 Jan. 2/^6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers, .particularly hematite producers. 

Hence Hcemati*tiform, bem*, a., having the 
form of hrematite. 

x8ox Bouknon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 180 Variety 5. Hema- 
titiform, 

Hsmatitic, hem- (hemSti-tik, hfrii-), a. [f. 
as prec. + -lo.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling hrematite. 

1796 Kirwan EUm. Min. (ed. 2) II. 165 Essential to all 
hamatitic ores. 1849 Murchison Siluria xiii. 321 Spothose 
and hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and hematitic iron. x86o^ Baird, etc. Birds 
N, Avter. 527 It never, .has the haematttic tint. 

So fHeamati'tlcal < 17 . = prec. Obs. 

1805 G. Barry Orkney Isl. (1808) 271 They found 
haematitical iron ore. 

Hsemato-, hemato- (hrmato, hematt)), before 
a vowel liaeinat-, lieiliat-,-Gr. aiparo-, com- 
bining form of aitxar- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine. (Several of these have 
shorter forms in HjEMO-, q.v.) 

(The spelling hsemato- is more usual in Great Britain ; 
hemato^ is favoured in XJ.S.) 

Hsemato'hic, Hsexuato'bions adjs, [mod.L. 
hxmatobiiwtj a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr, 
/ 3 <os life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
H8B:matocatha*rtic a, [see Cathartic], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hre'matoclirosme [Gr. 
colour], a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. Hre^ma- 
tocryal a, [Gr. Kpvas cold, frost], belonging to 
the Hoiviatocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
HsQ:matoc7‘aiiiii=> HiEMQCYANiN (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). HrB’matocy^st, Hse^matocy'stls, 
a cyst containing blood, Hro'matocy^te [Gr. 
«t 5 T-os cell], a blood-corpuscle ; hence Hce^mato- 
cyto'meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuscles, =• Hif:BtooYTOMETEK 
(Dunglison Lex.). Bzexuatodyna'mics, -dyna- 
xno'meter (see Hae^matoga'stric a. 

(see ; (Mayne, 1854). || Hre^xnatoge nesis 

[see Genesis], the formation of blood. Hs^ma- 
toge*nic a., relating to hjematogenesis ; also = 
next. Heemato'genous a.f having its origin in 
the blood. + Bsemato'gnomist [Gr, yvwfiTj means 
of knowing] (see quot.). Hsemato'grapby [see 
-gbaphy], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). Hce:matoly’tic a. (see H.emo-]. Kse^- 
matopatho'logy (see quot.). Hsezuato'pbagons 
a. [Gr. -<payos eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. II H»:2natopbi‘lia = Haemophilia {Syd. 
Soc. Lex,). II HE05niatopho'‘bia = H/EMOPHOBIa 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hso'matopliyjte [Gr. '(pvTuv 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
{Syd, Soc. Lex. 1886). H Hre^matopoie’sls [Gr. 
TTofijirij making], the formation ofblood. Hro:inato- 
poie*tic a.f pertaining to ha?matopoiesis (Mayne 
1854). Bee’matosco pe, Hsemato’seopy, Hce:- 
matospe'ctroscope (see quots.). Hse:2natosti‘> 
biite Min. [L. stibhuji antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sectionsappearblood-red. Hce-'xnatotbe’rmal 
a. [Gr. 8ep^dy warm], warm-blooded = HiEMATHER- 
MAL. HmmatotIio*rax (see quot. 1876). || 

matozo'on (pi, -zo'ci) [Gr. {(hov animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1854); 
hence HsB:matozo*an = prec. ; Hseixuatozo ic 
of or pertaining to a h^ematozoon. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nvn.Li/eZ\\ When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase .. its colour 
changes to red, owing lo the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat. x866 Hjematocryal [see Hannato- 
thermal]. 1854- Mayne Expos. Lex.^ Hsematocysiis ..a. 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood . . a hematocyst, 1876 tr. 
IPagnePs Gen. Pathol. 506 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins .. hjcmatocystides. Ibid. 556 Hse- 
matogenic icterus. x88i Sci. Amer. 12 Jlar. X61/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haematogenic origin of Bright’s disease. x8M 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
changes in the blood itself, is called haematogenous. x88o 
R W. Lecc Bile 229 A htematogenous Jaundice. 1651 
Biggs Ne-tv Disp. f 234 These Hzematognomists or diviners 
by the Pheenomena’s m the bloud. x886 Syd. Soc, Lex.', 


Hsematolyiic, having power to diminish the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood. 1881 Huxley In Nature No. 615. 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- 
pathology Ihaematopathology). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hxmatophagus, blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the 
flea . . hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hsmato- 
phasous . applied lo an Haematozoon. 1854 Mayne 

Expos. Le.r., HxmatoPoiesis .. assimilation of the chyle to 
blood ; blood-making. x^6 tr. iVagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 
Consecutive changes.. which disturb hematopoiesis, diges- 
tion, respiration, etc. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., HxtnatoscoPe, 
an instrument invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 yrtil. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. ii. 
VII. 470 The deierminationoftfaequantitj’ofoxj'hemoglobin 
by instruments called hxmatoscopes or hxmatospectroscopes. 
1854 JIayne Expos. Lex., Hxmatoscopia, term for an 
examination of the blood ; hematoscop)'. 1887 yml. R. 
Microsc. Soc. Ser, ii. VII. 470 Hxmatoscopy ..a new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. xB 65 Owen 
Anal. Veriebr. 1 . 7 Vertebrates might be primarily divided 
..into Hxtnaioiherjnal,\ia\\\\'z the four-chambered heart, 
spongy lungs, hot blood, and Hxmatocryal, having less 
perfect breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 
blood, 1852 J. Miller Pract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous hsemato-thorax. 1876 tr. 
IPagnePs Gen. Pathol. 212 By hmmatothorax is understood 
haamorrhage into the pleural cavities. 

Heematoblast (hr*maix»blQ:st). [see H/Emato- 
and -BLAST.] a. Phys. Name given by Hayem 
to certain j’cllowtsh or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary blood-corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called hloodplates. 
b. Embryol. Name given by \Yxsso2ky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

1876 tr. iragnePs Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
masses of these cells. Heltzmann calls them hsematoblasts. 
1880 Times 13 Sept, 4/6 Oxygen .. increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematoblasts, and the richness of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 American VI. 398 The 
relation of the hxmatoblasts to coagulation. 

Hence Bsematobla*stic a. 

1882 Lancet II. 146 The head of the coa^ulum . . contains 
ill the centre a prolongation of the viscid hamaioblastic 
material. 

Hsematocele, bem- (hrmatA>sfd). Pai/i. [f. 
H^mato- -r Gr. tumour, Cele.] A tumour 
containing extravasated blood. 

X730-<S BAfLEY(folio), Hxmaioce’le, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Pott /F/tr. II. 383. X877 Erichsen 

Surg. (1895) II. 1246 By Hematocele is meant an accumula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant ( 1879) II. 218 Hemato- 
cele, usually follows upon some strain or injury. 

H{e:mato-cry’stalliii. Chem. [f. H^emato- 
-h Crystallin,] a. The special form of Crystal- 
LIN or Globulin found in the blood-corpuscles, b. 

* A name given to htemoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). 

^ 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., Hxmato-crystallin, a crystal- 
line substance obtained from blood. It has the composi- 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Bennett TexLbk. Physiol. 1. 31 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes hemato-crystalhn 
exists in the blood in two forms. 1878 Kinczett Anim. 
Chem. 30 There are reasons for regarding hasmatocrystal- 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 
complex constitution than fibrin. 

Hc8:mato-glo'bnlin. Chem. \^oxh'xmatino' 
globulin, f. H^matin + Globulin, as being com- 
posed of the two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood ; also called Hromatoglo’- 
bin : now usually shortened to H/E»ioglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem. I. 43 According 
to Berzelius, the hsematoglobulin of human blood contains 
100 parts of globulin and 5-8 of h®matin. 1858 Thudichum 
Urine 235 Blood-casts may give up their hjematoglobuline. 
1867 J. RIarshall Outlines Physiol. 1 . 83 The compound 
formed by these two substances [i.e. hxmatin or ha-niin and 
globulin] named hsemato-globulin has a great tendency to 
cr)'stalHze even in blood simply set aside, 

Hsematoid, bem- (hrmatoid, he m-), a. [ad. 
Gr. atftaToaZ^s blood-like; see H.ffiMATO- and -oil).] 
a. Resembling blood ; characterized by the pres- 
ence of blood, b. Consisting of hsematoidin. 

X840 R, Liston Etem. Surg. i. (ed. 2) 176 I'here are cer- 
tainly few hjEinatoid fungi. x8^ Jones & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. (1874) 262 The hiematoid crystals are occasionally 
found in apoplectic clots. 1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. 121 When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a * haimatoid variety*. 

Heematordin, hem-. Chem. [f. prec. -i- - in.] 

A yellow or yellowish-red crj^sinlline substance 
found in extravasated blood ; by some supposed to 
be identical with bilimbin. 

1855 tr. JPcdl’s Path. Hist. ii. i. 115 note, Virchow. .re- 
gards them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called hxmatoidin. 1863 Syd. Soc. Yeard>k. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful cry’stals of 
htematoidine were left. X885 tr. LandoiP Hum. Physiol. 

1 . 36 Harmatoidin crystals have been found in the urine. 

H2Bniatoin(hrmat^u*in). Chem. [Differentiated 
from hiematin.'] A derivative of haemoglobin con- 
taining no iron. 

1876 QuaitCs Elent. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 27 The effects of 
acids upon hmmatin is to separate the iron and to transform 
the substance into hxmatoin (acid-baematin). 


Hsmatology (hrmatp lodji). [f. H^jiato- + 
-LOGA'.] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

x8ii Hooper Med. Diet., Hxmatolog}' . .ihz docirlneof the 
blood. 1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 440. 

Hence Kce^matolo’gical a., relating to hjemato- 
logy. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

II Hsematoma I^hrmat^u-ma). Path. Also in 
anglicized form he’matome. [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
^ai/ioTcu/ia, n. of product, f. alyaTo-eiy to turn into 
blood.] ‘ A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1S47-9T0DD Cycl. Anat. IV. 125/2 A hematoma is then 
a fibrinous mass. .arising from hremorrhage. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. S.V., A hematome. 1876 tr. U'agner's Gen. 
Pathol.-2\’2 Blood-tumors, blood-boils, H^matomata. Ibid. 
218 A hemorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called hccmatoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hsemato*matous a.., of the nature of 
or affected with hrematoma {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1886 Med. Nexvs XLIX. 536 There were hxmatomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs. 

Hcematometer, hem- (hrmatp-mzlsj). [See 
Hjemato- and -meter.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = hivmodyna- 
mometer (see HuEMO-). b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Hsmato*- 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Le.v.,Hemntofneter..Hetnaionietry. 
SsematOSe (hrmat^ns), a. [f. Gr. afpar- 
blood -j- -osE.j Full of blood ; full-blooded. 

i 85 s Intelt. Observ. No. 43. 65 The raw meat is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. 

Hsematosin, hem- (he m-, hrmat^jsin). 
Chem. [a. F. himatosine (Chevreul, 1814), irreg, 
f. Gr. ainaros, genitive of af/ia blood + -in.] = 
H/EMATIN 2. 

X834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 550 noie,V\ 3 x^ oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hemalosine, 1878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. tj The Cortical substance of the 
brain was.. more or less colored by hscmato-slnr 

II Hsematosis (hnuat^a-sis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. aifxaTcoais (Galen), f. aifiarS-eiv to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles ; sanguification, b. ‘ An old term for 
htemorrhage.’ c. The o.xygenation of the blood in 
the lungs (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hemaiosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Blood. 1727-51 CHAMBERsC7'f/.,//ir/«rt/<Jx/f.. the action 
whereby the chyle is converted Into blood. 1811 Hooper Med. 
Diet,, Hxmntosis, an hsemorrhage or flux of blood. 1866 A. 
Flint Princ. Med. (j88o) 165 The interruption of the function 
of haeinatosis in the portion of lung affected. X879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Lect, Dis. lYomen xvii. fed. 4), Its return to regu- 
larity seems to bring with it a healthy haematosis. 
iHsematoxylln, hem- (hfmatp*ksilin). Chem. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. hxmatoxylon, -um logwood (f. 
HiEMATO- + ^v\ov wood) + * 1 R'.] A crystalline 
substance (CjcHhOc) obtained from logwood; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the action of alkalis and 
o.xygen ; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craig, Hxmatoxyliue . . the colouring matter of . . 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 317 The calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
harmatoxylin. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 947 The net-work 
readily stains with h®maloxylin, but the fluid remains 
colourless. 

Hence Hrematoxylic a., derived from luema- 
loxylin. 

1892 G. S. WooDHEAD Pract. Path. ii. (ed. 3) 81 Hasmat- 
oxylic glycerine is piepared by adding'a saturated solution 
of hsemaloxylin to glycerine .saturated with potash alum. 

II Hs&mabtirm (hfmatiua-ria). Path, [f. H.E- 
MATo- -f Uria.] The presence ofblood in the urine. 

i8n In Hooper Med. Diet. 1835-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
401/1 An old man subject to haematuria, 1886 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 920 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 Westm. Gas. 29 June 3/2 I’he 
great plague (at Uganda] is hasmaturia or ‘ black -water' 
lever, which, .kills 20 per cent, of those attacked. 

lienee HeematiiTic a., pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hicmaturia. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haematuria. 1895 Daily Nexvs 
14 Oct. 6/6 Hffimaturic fever and jiggers appear to be the 
prevailing curses of Uganda. 

Hamautograph (hfm^-t^graf). [f. H^m(o- 
+ Autograph.] The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moring in front of it. Hence Hxo- 
mantogra'pliic, a. ; HaBmanto’grapliy, the opera- 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

x88s Stirling tr. Landois* Hum. Physiol. I- *35 Hacmau- 
tography. Ibid. 136 Haemautographic cur\‘e of the p^tenor 
tibial arterj’ of a large dog. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ilxmam 
iogrnphy. The tracing . . closely resemble^ a sphygmp- 
graphic tracing, and consist-s of a primaiy a dicrotic 

wave, and slight vibrations in the downwaiu faiJing line. 

Hffijnic (hrmik), <z. [Arbitrar)’ f.Gr. ci^-o blood 
+ -IC; the etymological word being Haematic.] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood ; applied spec. 
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lo a difSculty of breathing caused by a disordered 
condition of the blood. 

1857 Duncuson Med. Lex. 442 A 'hasmic disease*. 1875 
H.C. Wood TAera/. (iSjgl 351 Hsemic respiration is, in other 
words, greatly interfered with, but not abolished. x886 Sj'd. 
See. Lex.i Hxmic asthma. .Hxmie dys^ruxa. 

Hffimin. (hrmin). Chem. [f. Gr. af/i-a + -in, 
differentiated in form from the regular hsinalin.'] 
A deep red crystalline substance obtained from 
blood, containing hsematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also attrib. 

1857 in Duxclison Med. Lex. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 
III. 5 Hiemitt,2. cr>’stallised inienselj^ red substance. ^ x88r 
Ihid. VIII. 921 It is inferred that hasmin consists, not simply 
of hsematin hydrochloride .. but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with hsematin and a cp’stallisable phosphorised sub- 
stance. X893 Makn Forensic Med. 70 Hccmin crj’stals are 
composed of hydrochlorate ofhjemaiin. 

Ssmo-, hemo- (him^', hemn), before a vowel 
Tigptn-, hem- (bfm, hem), repr.Gr.ai'/io-, shortened 
form of aliiaro- Ha;MATO-, combining form of aT/ia 
blood: cf. Gr. aijio-nujTT}^ = atfiaroTTwrij^ blood- 
drinker, atfjLoppafia HA:MonRHAGE. Many words 
in hxmo- occur also in the fuller form H.EMATO-. 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
luema ’ ; a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places ; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. .As regards the spellings 
hx- and /ttr-see note s.v. H.ema-. 

Hte'moclirome (-kr^wm), eTxon.kmma-\GT.xp^l^^ 
colour], the colouring matter of the blood — Hemo- 
globin; hence Hse:mocliromo‘ineter, *an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of hcemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour* ^oc. Lex.). Heomocoele 

(-sfl) [Gr. KorAor hollow, KotXia cavity], the body- 
cavity of an arthropod or mollusc, analogous to 
the coelome of a vertebrate. Ha:inoc5rto*meter 
(erron. see quots. and Hemato-. Has:mo- 

dromo'xneter (also shortened -drometer), -dro- 
xuograplx [Gr. bpSfios course: see -meter, -graph], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-current. Hse^modsrna'inics 
[see Dynamics], ‘ the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood ’ (fyd. Soc. 
Lex.), Heeimodynamo'ineter (erron. hsema'), an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the blood. 
Hromoga’stric a. (erron, hxma') [see Gastric], 
belonging to, or characterized by, effusion of blood 
into the stomach. H®:moffene*tic (-d,5fhe’tik) a. 
(erron. Imma-) [see Genetic], blood-producing. 
Hmmoglo'btiliii C/:^w.«H.€M 0GL0B1N. H®mo- 
lytlc (-li*tik) a. [Gr. loosening, dissolving], 

destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
Hm-mopatbology, the pathology of the blocd. 
Hmmopoie'tic (see He^iato-). Hm inoscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so Hromo'- 
scopy (erron. htema-), examination of the blood : 
see Hemato-. H®mospa*stlc [Gr, c-nacTiK6^ 
drawing, absorbing], a. haring the property of 
drawing blood to a part, as a cupping-glass ; sb. 
something having this property (Dunglison, 1857}, 
H®xnotachometer (-takp'mftsj), erron. hxina' 
[Gr. rdxos speed, velocity : see -METEit], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so H®:iuotacho'metry, the measurement 
of this. HremothoTax (see Hemato-). H®mo- 
trophy (-p’trf7fi) [Gr. •Tpo<pia nourishment], ‘excess 
of sanguineous nourishment’ (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. yrnt. II. 1005 Two New Hamachro- 
raometers. x8.. yml. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
The hxmocoele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R, Gowers in Lancet 798 The ha:raacytomeler con- 
sists of an apparatus for estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained In a given volume of 
blood. 1879 — in Trixns. Clin. See. XII. 67 Ascertaining 
with the niemocy’tometer the corpuscular nchnes.s of the 
blood. 1894 QuaifCs Diet. Med. I. 763 The ha:mocyto- 
meter may., be employed for ascertaining the globuhar 
richness of milk or other liquids. x888 EticyeL Brit. XXIV, 
97/2 Chauveay and Lorlet first used their h$m.TdromogTaph 
in i860. 1857 Dungusos Med. Le.r, 439 Hosmadromo- 

meter. 1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. II. 227 The 
hzmadromomeier of Volkmann consists of a bent U-shaped 
gla-ss tube (etc.). 1885 T. L. Brukton Textdk. Pharmacol. 
\. xi. (1887) 204 The hmmodrometer shows the rate of cir- 
culation in tne particular artery experimented on. x8s7 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 439 Hamadynamics, X83S-6 Todd 
Cycl. .4nnt. I. 662/2 'Ibc experiments .. made with the 
hemad\*namomeler. 1872 Lancet I. 675 The mercurial 
hxmoa>Tiamomcter gives the pulse-waves, 1858 J. Copland 
Diet. Med. Ill, Haemasastric or continued yellow fever. 

Syd. Soc. Le.v.j I/xmofastrie, having blood in the 
stomach; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
which blood is vomited. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 3E6 
The protein compounds, .arc thus histogenetic and hxma- 
eenetic. 1876 tr. IFaptePs Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
blood in hxmoglobuim and albumen. Ihid. 517 The chief 
obstacle to the study of so-called Haemopathology. Ibid. 
525 When the lost blood shall have been reproduced 
Sy means of food, and by the hxmopoietic organs, 
1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. IT. 228 ITie haemo- 
tachometer of Vierordt. x888 Foster Physiol, (cd. 5) 
222 'Ihe Hxmatacbometcr of Vierordt is constructed on 
the principle of measuring the velocity of the current by 


observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free 
end of which hangs loosely in the stream. x8s7 Dunglison 
Med. Lex. 440 Hasmathorax, Hamatothorax. 1864 I. 
Holmes Syst. Surg. (X870I II. 589 Haemo-thorax is haj- 

morrhage into the cavity of the plei^. 

Hsemocyauin, hemo- (lumti,S3i*anin). Chem. 
Also erron. h®nia-. [See Hemo- and Ctakin.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood, b. A substance containing copper, 
blue when o-xidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

1845 G. E, Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 43 Hfema- 
cy’anin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois' Hum. 
Physiol. I. 12 In cephalopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owin^ to the presence of a colouring matter (Haemo- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

HsBmoglobin, hemo- (hrmi7glJu»bin). Chem. 
[Shortened from Hemato-globdlin.] The colour- 
ing matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, 
which serves to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into 
h®matin and globulin ; when oxidized {pxyhsemo- 
globin) it has a bright scarlet colour, and is crystal- 
lizable. Formerly called emoritt, hpematoglobiilin, 
hremoglohulin^ hxmatoglobin. 

1869 Syd. Soc, Biennial Retrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of hzmoglobin may by calculation be approximately esti- 
mated as T . 2 to 1 . 3. x86o^2 Wati« Diet. Chem. VI. 352 
Hsuioglobin, Hsematoglooin^ this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals. Ihid. 
353 Hasmogiobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 
blood-corpuscles. X872 Huxley Phys. iii. 65 Called ha:mo- 
globin from its readily breaking up into globulin and 
hajmatin. 1876 tr. (Fanners Gen. Pathol. 310 Hsemoglobin 
. .or Haematoglobulin. .consists of an albumen and a colour- 
ing matter hxmatin. x886 Syd. Soc. Lcx.^ Hxmoglobin . . is 
a colloid, but when combined with oxygen, as oxyhmmo- 
globin, crystallises according to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra . . they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hence (] H®:mog‘lobinffl*mia (-rmia) Path. [f. 
prec. and Gr. oT^a blood, after awemta, etc.], the 
presence of free hremoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. Hffi5moglobini*feroTis a. [see -ferous], 
containing haemoglobin. H®:moglobino*meter 
[see -meter], an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of haemoglobin in blood ; whence Hro^mo- 
globino’metry, the measurement of this. || H®:- 
moglobinuTia (•iu®*ria) Path. [Gr, ovpov urine], 
the presence of free hemoglobin in the urine; 
whence H®:mofflobin.n*ric g., characterized by 
hemoglobinuria. 

1885 W. Roherts l/rin. Renal Dis. iv. (ed. 4> 162 note^ 
The so-called ‘ Hjemoglobinaemia* which precedes the 
change in the urine. t886 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Hxmo^lohin. 
hxmia, the condition in which bxmoglobln is diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of hsmophilla. 
iZS^ Encycl. Brit. XVII, 329/2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with h®moglobiniferous disks. 2885 Stirling tr. 
Landois'^ Hum. Physiol. 1 . 26 The h®moglobinometer of 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of hamoglobin. 
1887 ^r; 7 , Med. yrtil. 9 July 80 H®moglobinometry. 1866 
A. Flint Princ. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinuria in this affection. 2893 A. Davidson 
Hygiene ♦J- Dis. Warm Clim. rSt Bilious hsmoglobinuric 
fever is met with in Madagascar, Mauritius .. and some 
parts of Italy. 

Hasmoid (hrmoid), a. - Hematoid a. 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Hxmoid, resembling blood. 
Hasmolympll (hrme^limf). Physiol, [f. Hemo- 
-I- Lysiph,] The fluid, analogous to blood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates. 

1885 Ray Lankester in Encycl. XIX. 432/1 In Eupo- 

lyzoa the coslom is very ca{>aciou&; it is occupied by a 
coagulable h®molymph in which float cellular corpuscles. 

Hence Hs^znolympba tlc rr., of or pertaining to 
hsemolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Hsemometer (hfmp-m/toj). [See Hemo- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring {a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time ; {b) the pressure of the blood ( 
dynamometer ) ; or (c) the amount of hremoglobin 
in the blood \^h^mogJobinometef). 

2872 Rutherford in Lancet 1 , 675 The Harmometer. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig and Dogiel 
.. The main object of the instrument is lo measure the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
lime. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Hxmometer^ the same as Hxmo- 
^’Hamometer. 2887 yml. R. Microse. Soc. Sen 11. VII. 657 
Fleischl’s Haemometer..for the estimation of hamoglobin 
in the blood, is based on the colorimetric method. 

t HsBmony (h/ m*ii). [? f. Gr.- aXfxwv skilfu), 
or aipdn'io? blood-red.] Name given by Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 
_ 2634 Milton Comus (>38 He called it Hamony, and gave 
It me.. as of sovran use 'Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or d-imp, Or ghastly Furies* apparition. 
£CsniopliSBill (h/nuiff*in). Chem, Alsohffima-, 
-phein* [mod. f. Hemo* + Gr, <^i-or dusky + -in. 
The erroneous spelling hsema- follows F. hhsia- 
fhiine.'] A brownish substance found in the blood 
in some cases of jaundice. 


2845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. I. 40 The ether 
lakes up a certain amount of h®maphein associated with 
fat. 2865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. i Hxmapheiny Blood- 
brown. 

Hence Hremoph®-ic g., characterized by or con- 
taining hremophrein. 

2880 J. W. Legg Bile 2^9 Hffimaph®ic jaundice. 2886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.. Hsmaphmic urine. 
liHseJllOpililia(h;"mi7fi*lia,hemu-)./’GM. Rarely 
anglicized lx80mophily (hfmp-fili). fmod.L., f. 
Hemo- + Gr. <pt\ia affection. Cf. Ger. hdmophilie, 
1828.] A constitutional (usually hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontaneously or from 
very slight injuries; hsemorrhagic diathesis. 

2854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Hamophily 
appears to be often hereditary. 2864 Syd. Soc. Year-hk. 
123 Report on Hsemophily. 1872 J. W. Lego {title) A 
Treatise on Hsmophilia. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 4 
Hemophilia is . . inherited^ almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hence Hamophilic (-fidik) affected with 
hremophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc, Year-bk. 124 The hsemophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translucent skin. 

II HsemopllolDia (hfmufJ^’bia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hemo- -h -PHOBIA, after hydrophobia : see ne.xt.J 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haemoph.o'botlS (brm^Ttybas), a. rare. [f. 
mod.L. hsemophobits. a. Gr. alfxo^bpos (Galen), 
f. af/ia blood + fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

2684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vi. 188/1 So_me^ hsmo- 
phobous Physicians have falsly thouglit, that drinking cold 
water was a Remedy that might be Substituted lo Bleeding. 

Heemo'ptic, hem-, <z., bad form of Hemoptoic. 

2854 in Mayne E.xpos. Le.v. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I] Heemoptoe (hrm^’pti^jf). Path. [A comipt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 
next.] = Hemoptysis. 

2727-5* Chambers Cjr/., Hxmoptysis^ corruptly also 
called Hxmoptosis^ and Hxiuoptoe. 1766 Amory Buncle 
IV. 283 Itmakes..in the lungs,an hasmoptoe. 2772PERCIVAL 
xviPhU. Trans. LXII. 462 The spring is .. celebrated for its 
efficacy in hsmoploes. 2777 Lichtfoot Flora Scoiica 11 . 
662 It is also recommended to be taken internally,. for the 
hamoptoe. 2794-6 E. Darwin (2802} II. 15 That kind 
of consumption which is hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated hamoptoe. 2876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 
212 Hsmoptysis, or hsmoptoe. 

Hence Hromoptoic (hrmppt^‘**ik) a., affected with, 
characterized by. or good for, h®moptoe. 

^ 2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vni. 267 Nettle..! think., 
is good for hamoptoTck. .persons. 2B62 Syd, Soc, Year-hk. 
195 (^oiidian hamoptoic fever, 

11 Hsemoptysis (hrmp-ptisis). Path. [mod.L. 
f. HiEMO- + wTiiffis spitting, f. vri-uv to spit.] 
Spitting of blood ; expectoration of blood, or of 
bloody inncus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 46 Julian for his he- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from his Altar. 1799 Med. yrnl. \l. 317 
Without, .removing pneumonia, or even hamoptysis. 2849 
D, P. Thomson lutrod. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial hamoptysis. 

Hence Hwmoptysic (hrmt?pti*zik, hem-), H®- 
jnoptysical adjs.., relating to or affected with 
hemoptysis. 

*834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
bamoptysical engorgement, .is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. x8S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmoptysic. 

Hsextiorrhage, hemorrhage (he'moredg). 
Also 7~8 hremorrage. [f. as Hemobrhagy ; 
for the form of suffix, cf, -ance and -a/tey.] An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

2672 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii.4or Outwardly it stops 
an Hamorrhage. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 327 
Profuse Hamorrages Irom the Nose commonly resolve it. 
*?73 J- WoRBoiSE Our Nezo Home xviii. (1877) 284 
Taken very iH with hemorrhage of the lungs, 2880 Huxley 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from the ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

fig. 2862 S. Lucas Secularia 210 We might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political hamorrhage. 
SsBmo^hagic, hemo- (hemorie'd^ik), a. 
[ad. Gr, alfioppaytK-os, f. atpioppayla : see Hemor- 
RHagy and -ic,] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied with, or produced by hremorrhage. 

2804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 37 Exciting an hamorrhagic 
^lon in the vessels. 2859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 522 
Ihe hamorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnormal 
state of the blood. 2882 K. Virchow in Nature No. 6x5. 
347 Wepfer, the celebrated discoverer of the hamorrhagic 
nature of ordinary apoplexy. 

Hence H»morrlia*^cally adv.., in a way charac- 
terized by hremorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood-vessels 
of hamorrhagically inflamed kidneys. 

+ Hsemo^ha-gious, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. 
hotmorrhagta + -ous.] Affected with or of the 
nature of hemorrhage. 

*753 Torriano Sore Throat 39 The Patient’s 

Wose bleeds several Times in the Day, but it is not hamor- 
rnagious, (u e. > I suppose, he means it i.s a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood., 
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i* Has'iuorrliagy, hemo*. Ohs. Forms : 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, hcemorragy, hemorrhagie, 7-9 
hsemorrhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form hse- 
morrhagia (in 7 lifienior-, heemorragia). [a. 
i6th c. F. emoro^Cy kemondgie, ad. L. hxinor- 
rhagia (Pliny), a. Gr. alfxoppayiay f. at/xo- blood- + 
-payia, f. stem pay- of pr)yvvvai to break, burst.] 
— H^siourhage. 

[Some early forms represent med.L. etuorosagia (Matth. 
Silvalicus, 3480): CZ400 Lat^rauc's Cirurg. 151 If ^er 
folowe emorosogte, [jat is to seie, a greet flux of blood, 156* 
Bullkyn Dial. Soay^es ff C/irV. 25 b, Amorrosage tcrf. 1579, 
a moresage] or bleding.] 

X54X R. Copland Guydon's Qtusi. Chintrg.y Yf.. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1597 L.owf. 
Chtrtirg, (1634) 290 Hemeragie.. an issuing of the bloud in 
great abundance. z6x3 Woodall /lAx/tf \yks. (1653) 
17X They have stayed the Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. x6»x Burton Anal. Met. i. ii. v. i, Haemoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil. Trans. XXII. 757 This 
Haemorragia lasted above a day. 17x7 J. Keill Auim. 
CEcon. (1738) 9 Observations of profuse Hjemorrhagles of 
the Nose. X838 J. Bell in Cooper's Surg. Did. 235 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 

Hcemorrhe: see H.emorrhoid 2 . 
Hsemorrlioid^ hemorrlioid (he moroid); 
usually in pi. Forms (pi.) : 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, emor- 
(r)oyd©s, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em'e)roda, emroids, hem- 
rods, -roids, heemrods, hemorroids, hemorrods, 
8 hsemorroids, heemorhoids, 7- hsem-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Emerods.) h. in Gr.-Lat. form 
heemorrhoides (-rJ^ddfz), etc. [a. OF. emoroyde 
(13th c. in Godef. Snppl.)^ in i6th c. hemorrhouies 
(Pare), ad. L. hsemorrhoida (Pliny), ad. Gr. dlpop- 
potsy accns.sing. ai/zoppof 5 a,adj.*discharging blood*, 
pi. alpoppotdfs (sc. (pXWcs) veins liable to discharge 
blood, bleeding piles ; deriv. of alp6ppo-os flowing 
with blood, f. alpo- blood- + -poos flowing. Cf. It. 
evtmorroidty Sp. heniorroidey -ida^ 

1 . fl. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus ; = Piles, q.v. Rarely 
One of such tumours, a pile. 

X393 Trbvisa iBarth. De P, R. vi. xxii. (Tollem, MS.), 
Slymi water and glewy . .heleh cmeroudis [enteroidas curat], 
a Z400, etc. [see Emerods]. XS33 Elyot Cast. Hdthe <1541) 
30 a, The grene leaves (of Rosemary] bruysed doo stoppe 
the hemorxoides. X54Z R. Copland Guydon'sQuesi. Chirurg, 

S tij, Yf he hath nat had the emorroydes. 1553 HuLoer, 
emeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
I. V. xz The roote .. healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
x6o8 Topsell Ser/ents (1658) 739 It Is good also against 
the Hemroids and Piles. zoi$ Surfl. S: Markh. Country 
Far/ne sx To stay the excessiue flux of the Hemorrhoids. 
1634 Habincton Saleme's Regint. 3 The Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. x6sx Biccs Ne^u Disp. f 288 
Ulcers begotten of the haxmorrhoides, X691 Ray Creation 
I. (R.), To give ease and relief in several pains and diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal haemorrhoids, a X707 
Bp. Patrick Autobiog, {1839) 28 This brought upon me the 
hoemaroides. 1873 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 123 
Painful hemorrhoids. 1877 Robf.rts Hnndbk. Med. (ed. 
3) 1 . 26 The formation of hemorrhoids as the result of 
sedentary occupations. 

+ 2 . //. = H£emorrhoidal veins. Ohs. [So in F.] 

0x400 Lanfranc's Cimirg. 289 Emoroides ben veines bnt 
endib in a mannes ers & ben .v. 1533 Elyot Car/, lielthe 

in. X. (R.), Hemorroides bevaynes in the foundement. 1541 
[see H.EMORRH0IDAL 2]. 

3. attrib. or as r 7 r^'. = H,EMOEBHOiDAL. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 170 They, will stanch bloud, 
[if] it. .issue by the hemorrhoid veins. 
tBesmorrlxoid^. Ohs. Also heemorrhe, and 
in Lat. form hsemorrhols, -Thus. [ad. L. lugtnor- 
rhdiSy -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a.Gr.alpoppof?: etym. as in prec. The forms 
rhe and -rhtis go back upon med.L. hvanorrhons 
(Du Cange), Gr. alpthppoos."] A serpent whose bite 
was fabled to cause unstanchable bleeding. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. x. (1495)763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and bath that name, for he suckyth the 
blood of hym that he smytelh, i6ox Holland Pliny II. 
ISO A singular counlerpoison . . against al serpents, but 
principally the Hemorrhoids and the Salamanders. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents (1658)^ 731 Of the Hemorrhe. TTiis 
Serpent, .is called in Latine, Hsmorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and Hannorrhoist to signifie the female. 1627 
May Lucan ix. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great He- 
morrhus lyes. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 The wounds 
of the Hemorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The Hemorrhois, so called 
from the hemorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 

Htemorrlioidal, hemo- (hem6roi‘daI), a. [f. 
HiEMORRHOiD ^ + -AL : cf. F. hemorrhoidal (Pare).] 
1 . Path. Of or pertaining to hcemorrhoids. 

X651 'Bines New Disp. Summary 228 The hemor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 1827 ABERNETHY.y«r^. Wks. II. 
238 Successful in removing hemorrhoidal excrescences by 
ligature. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., Hemorrhoidal Disease, 
h. Affected with hsemorrhoids. rare. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2 . Anat. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In quot. 1541 as sb.) 
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154X R. Copland GuydorPs Quest. Chimtg.y Fyue 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroidalles. 
X67X Salmon.^'//, hi. Ixxxiii. 723 If blood abounds 

bleed the Hasmorrhoidal veins. 1835-6 Todd Cyel. Anal. 
I. i8i/x The hemorrhoidal nerves are directed principally', 
towards the inferior part of the rectum. 

Hcemostatic» hemo- (hmnistffi-tik, hem-), a. 
and sh. Also erron. hesma-, hema-. [mod. f. 
H^mo- + Gr. causing to stand, stopping. 

In mod.F. h£ma-t himostaiique (Littre).] 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping hcemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
rhage. .hemostatic. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-hk. 54 On the 
haemostatic treatment of Cholera, Hamorrhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1883 T. Holmes & Hulke Sysi, Surg. (ed. 3) I. 
351 Hmmostatia remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows. 

B. sb. A hremostalic agent ; a styptic. 

‘ X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hxtnosiaitcs, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 1883-4 Me<L Ann. 31/2 TTie ‘puffball’., 
a most powerful Hemostatic. 

S[semosta*tics, hemo-. Also erron. hyma-, 
hmma-, hema-. [See HiEMO- and Statics.] The 
hydrostatics ofthe blood; ‘the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1733 S. Hales {Utlc) Hymastaticks ; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostntlcal Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. x8o8 Young in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. it Expenments contaiftcd in Hales’s 
hamastatics. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemostatics. 

Hasredipety, Hffireditary, Hceresie, etc.: 
see Here-. 

Baet, var. Hate Sc.y an atom ; obs. Sc. f. Hot. 

HfiBved, obs. form of Head. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Haf(e, haff, obs. forms of Have. 

Hafd(e, hafede, obs. ff. hady pa. t. of Have. 

Hafel, bad form of a/elly pa. t. of Afalle v.^ 

a XX7S Cot/. Horn. 221 pane stede f)e se deofel of hafel. 

Hafeles, hafles, variants of Haveless, Obs. 

Baffet (hse'fet). Sc. and north, dial. Forms t 
6 halfet, halfhed, 6-7 haffat, 6- haffet, -it. [In 
i6tU c. halfhedy halfet healfhiafod the fore 

part of the head, the sinciput, iFlfric Gram. 
ix. § 78,] The side of the head above and in 
front of the ear ; the temple ; the cheek. 

15x3 Douglas ASttetsw. xi. 107 “^owthi self thi halfeltis 
als array With haly garland. Ibid. i.v. xiii. 67 Hys bos 
helm..Clynkandabowt hys halfheddis with a dj?n. a 2605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv, 20 Hir curling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
BlaWs Autobiog. xk (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffels. 
1786 Burns Cotteds Sat. Night 105 His lyart haffets wear- 
ing thin an’ bare. 1828 Scott .F. M. Perth xix, With the 
hmr hanging down your haffets in that guise. 1870 Ramsay 
Reinin. iii, (ed. t3)59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib. 1794 Burns Theniel Menzie's Mary, Her haffet 
locks as brown's a berry. 

Hafflin, Sc, var. of Halflikg. 

Baft (haft), sb^■ Forms : a. i heeft, 4- haft, 
5-6 hafte, (6 houghte). 4 hef)je, 4-6 hefte, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE. hceft{e neut., handle, 
corresp. to OHG. (MHG. h^tey G. neut.), 
MLG. hechte (Du. hechty heft), ON. hepti OTeut. 
*haftj<P', f. root haf Heave, or had- Have ; app. 
that by which anything is taken hold of or grasped. 
(For OE. te for g see Sievers Ags. Gr. § 89. 1. 1.)] 

1 . A handle ; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

cxooo iELFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 142/21 Manubrium, 
hteft and helfe. ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 272 gegnid ponne 
..mid sticcan ohbe mid hsflc. 1382 Wyclif xix. s 

The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, sllpt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. ir. 
xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
a long hafte, 1555 Eden Decades 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of goldc. 1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2525/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Forks with Silver Hafts. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 52 The shells of this animal resemble, .the haft 
of a r.izor. x866 Lainc & Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 

41 One end. .was clearly inserted in a socket or haft. 

13. .Seuyn Sag. (W.) 259 Under heft, and under bond. 
CX380 .Str Ferumb. 791 Tak al-so my swerd..be hefpe of 
hym doj* greuaunceto my wounde wyde. lefi-^Catk. Atigl. 
179/2 An Hefte, manubrium, manutentum. xgsx Turner 
Herbal i. H vj b, To make knyffc heftes. a xfes Mont- 
coMERiF. Misc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
3our hand. <xx66z Fuller ni. (1662) 73 

If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade, or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 113 Hill and heft. 

f b. Phr. Loose in the haft ( figi), unstable, un- 
reliable. To have other haft{s) in hand, to have 
other business to do, ‘ other fish to fry \ Obs. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II. 362 in Pol. Sotigs (Camden) 
339 Unnethe is nu cny man that can eny craft That he 
nis a party los in the haft, c 1440 York Myst. xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. e 1460 Tozvneley Myst. (Surtees) 
159 For othere haft in hand haue we. 

2 . Comb., as haft-maker i haft-pipe (see quot.). 

aj66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 395 Bladers, haft- 

makers, and sheath-makers. 1853 Byrne Handbk. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools ate lempotanly fixed by theic I 
tangs In a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 
the [grindjslone ; the handle is called a haft-pipe. I 


Baft, J ^.2 Sc. sa\A north, dial. Also heft, ? 3 ieff. 
[Goes app. with Haft 

1 . Fixed or established place of abode. 

1785 Forbes Dominie Deposed 46 (Jam.) I did re«;olve to 
change the haft. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii,' ‘ Her bairn,' 
she said, ‘ was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
haft and waur guiding’, 

2 . Settled or accustomed pasture-ground. 

cx8oo Young Ann. XXVII. 185 (Cheviots) The 

haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
IS called its haft. 1825 Jamif-son, Heff, an accustomed 
pasture. .The attachment of sheep to a particular pasture. 

Baffc| sb.^ mull. dial. [Origin uncertain : cf. 
prec.] An island in a pool. 

x686 Plot Staffordsk. 232 To see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build their neasts) 
be prepared for them, x^ Bewick Brit. (1847) II. exo 
The owners of some of the fens and marshes in this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or hafts in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the reeds and rushes. 

Haft, v.^ Also 5- heft. [f. Haft jA’] 

1 . trans. To fit witU, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

f 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. Ixxxii. (1869) 105 For to 
hafte ther-with hire mailettes. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Jnd. Ixxvi. 155 a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. X69X Wood Ath. 
Oxon. II. 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife,- 1753 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 380 
I used a wire hafted in a glass tube. x866 Reader 22 SepL 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts or chisels.. were hafted. 


e 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn or heftyn, vianu- 
brio, 1483 Cath, Angl. 480/1 To Hefte or to make Hefiis, 
jnantibriare. X87X Daily Tel. i Nov., By dint of the 
sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

t 2 . To drive in up to the haft. Obs. rare. 

_ 1583 Stanvhurst Adneis, etc. (Arb.) 143 This mye blade 
in thy body should bee with speedines hafted. 

Hence Haftisg vbl. sb., fitting with a haft. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Heftynge, manubriacio. 
*53® MS. Ace. St. Johiis Hosp.yCanterb,, Payd for haftyng 
ofi the ij hand .saw. x6o7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1058) 
487 The bones of Sheep have also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. X833 J. Holland Mannf. 
Metal II. 57 The sickle is ready fornafting. 
t Baifby v?- Obs. [Known only from i6th c., 
but perh. representing an OE. type *h{sftian, coues]^. 
to OS. haftdn, OHG. haf tin to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. hafteti (to be distinguished 
from the trans. OE. hafiafts: OS. hiftian, Goth. 
haftjany OHG. heflan, Ger. heften to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] hiir. To use subtilly or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang back. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dolus mains. 
*557 Tusser ICO Points fiusb. lx, Spende none but thyne 
owDc, howsoeuer thou spende : nor haft not to god wa^, 
for that be doth sende. x6oo Holland Lhy xxvit. xxxi.x. 
967 It was not expedient to lie off and haft any longer. 
1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 474 The tyrant, who put them off 
from day to day, and hafted with them so, as he gave them 
no audience. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. z6t One while hafting 
and wrankling, another while praying and intreating. 

Hence i* Hafting subtle dealing, dodging, 

cavilling, trickery ; holding off, hesitation, demur. 
Also athib. in hafting point, question. Obs. 

XS19 Horman Vulg. (1530) N iv, There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 707 
Crafiynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys- 
semble, I can bothe laughe and grone. Ibid. 1698 To vse 
suebe haftynge and crafty waves. 1549 Coveruale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was there more haftyng 
and craftyng to scrape money to gether. X56S-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, CauiUa,.2i mocke: a scoffe; an bafiing «[ues- 
tion ; a cauill. x6oo Holland Livy 377 'IVhy they loitered 
and made such hafting. 1609 — Amm. Marcell. (N.) 
He grew enkindled, and without any- further hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was demaunded. 

Haft, Sc. and north, dial. Also heft. 
[Goes app. with Haft sb.^ : origin uncertain : a 
connexion suggests itself with G. heften to fasten, 
attach, OS. h^ftiazi to ‘make fast : but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Haft 

1 . trans. To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix ; spec, to accustom (sheep, 
cattle) to a pasturage. 

2728 Ramsay Betty 4- Rate iv, For sindle times they e’er 
come back, Wha anes arc heftit there. 2823 Mactaggart 
Galt. Encycl. s.v., Animals are said to be hafted, when 
they live contented on strange pastures, when they have 
made a haunt. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 26, 1 am wpii- 
derfully well hefted here ; the people are extravagantly kind 
to me. 2893 Heslop Northumb. Gloss, s.v.. To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until accustomed to go there, 
b. intr. (for rejl.) To establish itself. 

2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii. Ill-nature hefts in sauls 
that’s weak and poor. 2794 S. Young in Statist. Acc. 
Scott. XII. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
stranger, or what is called hefting sheep. 

2 . Iransf. zxiAfg. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 

establish, settle. , . i, - 

*755 Guthrie's Trial 249 They heft their hwrt m their 
own honesty and resolutions, and not m the messed root 
Christ Jesus. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, The root of 
the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 1824 Lea- 
rauntlet let. ix, It may be as well that Alan and you do 
not meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. 
2872 Df. Morgan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how wcU 
hafted is the Royal Society's claim. «p» 
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Haffced (ha'fted),///. a. [f. Haft + 

Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. Hcftyde, matiubriaius. xs^o-B 
Lasjbarde P<ra$7ib, Kent (1826) 366 A shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. x6xx Cotcr., 
hafted, helued. X767 Gooch Treat, \Vou7ids I. 
176 A hafied-needle may prove a very useful instrument. 
1888 Bf.ll Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks formed of a hafted stone. 

Saffcer (ha’ftai), [f. Haft z;."* + -eb^.] 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 Florid, Manicatore..^ sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
183X J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 261 This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter. 1890 Daily Neu’S 24 
Sept. 2^ Table-knife hafter. 

t Hafter, Obs. [f. Haft ^'. 2 -t--EB‘i.] A 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

25x9 Horman Vulg, 70 b, A flaterynge hafter [sedulus 
captalor^ is soone espyed of a ivyse man. Ibid. (1530) 
Nvj, He is a hafter of kynde, est versuiix ingenitx 
homo. 1526 Skclton Magfiy/.^ 2485 From crafters and 
hafters I you forfende. 1573-80 Baret Alv. Hix, An 
hafter : a wrangler : a caulller, vitiUtigator, xdxx Cotgr., 
Tergiversateur, a flincher,,. hafter, dodger, paullercr. 

Hafue, Ha^srr, obs. ff. Have, Haver. 

Hag (haeg), Forms : a. 3-7 hegge, 6-7 

heg. jt?. 4-7 hagge, 6-8 hagg, 6- hag. [The form 
heggt is found once early in 13th c.; hagge once in 
14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
16th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OE. hsegtesse^ htshiisse^ hvegtes^ -its^ hegtes 
*fnry, witch, hag’ — OHG. kagazissa^ hagazussa, 
hagzus, MHG. hicsCf Ger. kexe^ OLG. ViagatussOf 
AfDu. kaghetisse. Da. kecs 6 (; — OTent. *hagatus- 
jon~). 

This derivation suits the sense, but the form-history is not 
clear, though an OE. *hxgge might perh. be analogous to 
OE. abbreviated names, such as Ceadda, jEllayfEobe, etc. 
(The ulterior et^miology of OTcut. *hagaiusjdn- is itself un- 
known.) The order of the senses is uncertain ; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1. An evil spirit, dsemon, or infernal being, in 
female form : applied in early use to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Grseco-Latin mythology ; also to 
malicious female sprites or * fairies ’ of Teutonic 
mythology. Obs. or arch. 

xss* Hulqet, Hegges or nyght furyes, or wytehes like 
unto old women . .which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, striges. 1573 Twyne AEneld. xii. <R.), Your 
filthy foules, and hegge-s of Limbo low. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv. H 339 A Heg, or fairle, a witch that changeth the 
fauour of children, strix. 1581 J, Stuoi-ey tr, Seneca's 
Hercules CStxus S04 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegge, 
or elfe. X649 G. Daniel Trinareh.y Hen. H^. ediv, The 
Grisly Hagge, With knotted Scorpions. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L, in. vii, Noontide hag, or gobUn grim. 

f b. Applied to manes or shades of the departed, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and otlier terrors of the night. 

1538 Elyot Dici.y Lama, a spyrite whiche apperethe in 
the nyght tyme. Some do call it a begge, some a goblyn. 
ax557hlRS. aI. Basset tr.yl/orr’j Treat.Passio/iWUs. 1397/2 
Lyke shrycke owles and hegges, lyke backes, howlettes.. 
byrdesofthchellyelake. 1563 B.GooGE£^^/)?je-rxiv. (Arb.)44 
What soeuer thou art.,Ghoost, Hagge, a Fcnde of Hell. 
1566 Adlington Apuleius 3 Doest thou Hue here (O Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our ^reat shame and ignomie? 
XS67 Drant Horace, Episi. ii. x, (R.), The godde.s above are 
calm’d with verse, with verse the hagges of hell {carmine 
matus). 1634 Milton Cotnus 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

f c. The nightmare. Obs. 

1632 tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 50 In the Hag or Jlare. .is 
no con[v]ulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 Audrey 
Misc. (1721^ 147 It is to prevent the Night-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag from riding their Horses. 

td. Jig. An object of terror, a 'bogey’. Obs. 
x6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, jx. viii. § 59 TTiat the Popes 
Curse was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, as in 
former times they deemed it. 

2. A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal world; a.witch; sometimes, an 
infernally wicked woman. Now associated with 3 . 

1587 lifirr. bfag., Forrex lii, TTiat hatcfull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. xsm Spenser P, Q. l Tiii. 46 A loathly, 
wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old. 1591 Shaks. i Heti. I'l, 
in. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605 — Macb. IV. i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags? 1654 Whitlock Zoototnia 437 'I’he Poets., 
made the Hag Circes Sister to /Esculapius. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No, 266 f 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
call Bawds. 1728 Young Lave Fame iii. (1757) loi As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs and start up on two. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 4 /*. iv. 66 TTie dull 
ro.ar of the distant sea .spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3. An ugly, repulsive old woman: often with 
implication of viciousness or maliciousness. 

(Tlic place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

1377 Lancl. /*. PI. B. V. 191 With two blered eygben as 
n bJynde hagge. x6xx Shaks. IFint. 7'. ii. iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge: And Lozell, thou art worthy to be bang’d, ITiat 
wilt not stay her Tongue, a X711 Ki:n Urania Poet. Wks, 
1721 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmcticks smear'd, Fair 
at first sight appear'd. X713 Stefle Englishm. No. 40. 261 
Oppression . . makes hand-somc Women Hags ante diem. 
1791 CowpER Odyss. xviii. 33 Like an old hag Collied with 
chimney-smutch! 1834 Lsttos /’ivn/rrY in. ix. Perhaps in 
no country’ are there .seen so many hags as in Italy- x866 
Gno. Eliot F. //e//(iE6S) 19, 'I am a h.ng', she said., 
'an ugly old woman who happens to be his mother’. 


b. Jig. Applied to personifications of evil or of 
vice, (^rhe place of the first quot. is uncertain.) 

aizzs Aner. K. 2x6 J)e seoue modcr sunnen ..and of 
hwuche mesteres heo like men serueS .. J>et habbed xwiued 

0 h^os seouen heggen. vefj’j vc, BnllingeP s Decades 

165 111 fauoured enuie, vgly hagge. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

t c. Iransf. Applied opprobriously to a man. 
(Skelton’s use is uncertain.) Obs. 

rzx529 Skelton Dk. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag: Adue nowe, sir Wrig wrag. 

a 1529 Col. Clout 51 My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [I] 

purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Bagge, Lyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1565 Golding Ovias Met. iv. (1593) 80 
That old hag (Silenus) that with a stoffe his sta^gnng 
limmes doth stay. 1587 — De Momay xiv. 221 CJiue to 
the oldest Hag that is the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 1676 W. Row Conitt. Blaifs Asttohiog, xii. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die. 
Here perhaps belongs the following : 

*553 Bale Focaeyou in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 357 Than 
was all the rable of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. 

4. t a. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses’ manes and men’s hair. Obs. b. dial. A 
white mist usually accompanying frost. 

1530 Falsgr. 228A Hagge, a flame of fyre that shyneth 
b}’ night, fitrolU. 1656 T. White Peripnt. Inst. 149 
Flammx lambentes (or those we call Haggs) are made of 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing out of the Head. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hag, .. a white mist, similar 
to dag. 1855 Robinson tFhitby Gloss., Hag, mist. * Frost 
hag frost haze. 

5. A cyclostomous fish {Jlfyxine glultnosa) allied 
to the lamprey, having an eel-like form, and living 
parasitically upon other fishes. Also hagjish, 

x6ii Cotgr., Pirot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of 
long shell-fish. 1823 Cradb 7 'echnoL Diet., Hag, o. par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape. .It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of sea-water it soon 
turns it to glue. X83S Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xxi. 
373 Those extraordinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
i88z Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 146 This desiruction [of a 
Haddock] is sometimes accomplished by a single Hag, but 
as many as twenty have been found in the body of a single 
fish. 18^ Longni. Mag. Mar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6 . aitrib. and Comb., (chieny from 2 ) as hag^ 
advocate, Jinder, ‘Seed, -witch ; hag-bom, -steered 
adjs.; hag-like hag-fish (see 5 ) ; hag-stone, 
hag’s teeth (see quots.); hag-track* Faiby-bing. 

X718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. (1720) 17 The 
odious Names of *Hag-Advocates. 1610 Shaks. 7 'cinp. i. 
H. 283 The Son, that shedid Httourheere, Afrekelld wbelpe, 

' hag-borne, 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shept. 11. ii, That do 

1 promise, or 1 am no gc^ *hag*finder. 1634 Randolph 
Musef Looking-Glass i. iii, Her unkemb’d hair, Dress’d 
up with cobwebs, made her *haglike stare. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp, I. ii. 365 *Hag-seed, hence. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss. Superstitions 57 A stone with a hole in it, hung at 
the bed’s head, will prevent the night-mare; it is therefore 
called a *hag.stone. s^-j^wcs'^SailoPsWerd-hk,,* Hag's 
teeth, those parts of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as to spoil the uniformity. 
1858 Murray's Hand-bk, Kent Introd. ^ ‘ Fairy rings ’, 
sometimes called ‘•hag-tracks’, <1x658 Cleveland Agst. 
Ale V, May some old *Hag-witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, sb.'^ north, dial. Also 6 -y hagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hagi, S\v. hage enclosed field, pasture; 
cognate with OE. haga m,, enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDu. hdghe xn. and f., hedge, enclosure, 
thicket of undenvood, Du. haag f., hedge, enclo- 
sure, MHG. hagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Haw jAI] 
1 1. (?) A hedge. Obs. 

exSt-ja Henrv Wallace xi. 21 Hagis, alais, be laubour 
that was thar, [were] Ful$eit and spilt. 

2. A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse. 

*5^ {Fill (f ComtwhaHSomeTset Ho.), One close.. ad- 
iojming to one hagg of mymaisters c.'Uled Cock crawe .. 
& the lytle hagg. 1600 Fairfax Tasso viu. xlL 150 He led 
me ouer holts and bags. 1788 W. Marshall Yorhsk. Gloss., 
/fizjs, hanging-woods; or woods in general. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hag,, .a wood into which cattle are admitted. 
1847-78 Halliw. S.V., The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. xS^ Lowdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 1878 Cwnbld. Gloss., Hag, (Central a 
woody place intermixed with grass land; iEast)awooded hill. 

Hag, Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin : cf. ON. hp^{^\—*haggiv-'), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, hggg- 
skogr, ' hag-shaw wood of felled trees ; f. 
h^ggva to hew, Hagii.I (ON. p is regularly repr. 
by a in Eng. : cf. Addle v.^)] 

1. A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See quots.) 

x8o8-i8 Jamieson, Hag, one cutting of a certain quantity 

of wood. 184s H, Phaser - y/a/AA Acc. Scotl. VII. 11. 505 
At each K-igg or felling . . these . . may produce the sum of 
^^9000. Ibid. 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods, .amounts tO;£826o>. 

2 . The stump of a tree left after felling. Also 
hagsiiare. 

16x5 W. Lawson Orzh. 4 Card, iii. xl (1668) 33, 1 see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and talk X796 W. 
Marshall Yerksh. icd. e) Gloss., Hagsnare, a stool or stub 
offwhichcoppice-w'ood has been cut. xBssRobinsos Whitby 
Gloss., Hagsnare. 

3. A portion of a wood marked off for cutting; 
hence, a lot of felled wood, sucli as is used for fuel. 

1796 Statist. .‘icc.Scotl., Dunbarionsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 


They [the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit o( 
their being properly divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cut every year. x8o3.Ert'zH^. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. Gam.) To^ be exposed for sale by public 
roup — a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and birch, 
all in one lot. 18x4 Scott Wav. x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag . . was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day.- 1825 Jamieson, Hag..^, 
The lesser branches used for fire- wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter-work. X847-78 [see 4]. 

4. Comb., as hag-house, ? a‘ place for storing 
firewood; hag-path, ?a path through a. copse; 
hagsnare (see 2 ) ; hag-staff (see quot.) ; hag- 
wood, ' a copse wood fitted for having a regular 
cutting of trees in it ’ (Jam.), 

X733 List Chambers in College of Edinh. in Sir A. Grant 
Untv. Edinh. (1883) II. 192 The Hagg House. Mr. Daw- 
son, Coal-seller. x8x6 R. Kerr Agric. Stirv. Benuicksh. 
334 (Jam.) Remains of ancient ozde forests .. Nvhich have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods. 1847-78 Halliw., Hag, ..when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-staff, three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is cjdled a hag. 1887 N. 4 0 - 7th Ser. III. 197 In War- 
wickshire the rods which mark the .boundary of a fall of 
timber are called hagg-siaffs. 1889 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
826 The poacher.. will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the * hag ‘path. 

Haff, sbA Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Cf. 
ON. hpgg ( :—*haggw-), in the sense ‘ cut-like gap 
or ravine in a mountain f. hgggva : see prec., and 
Hag 

+1. Abreak,gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9S86 pi castel . . it es hex sett a-pon |?e 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten ha^ [GSti. hagg]. (Cf. 1^6 
Whitby Gloss., Hag, a rock or cliff. ‘Built on the face of 
the hag.* Old local statement.] 

2. ‘ Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up ; a pit or break in a moss i. e. marsh or bog 
(Jam,). Used in two opposite senses : a. Apiece 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or morass. 

1662 Ducdale /jYV/. Itnbankittgxiv. 2^zl2{ytxns. Peram- 
bulation of Wigenhale, Norfolk 13 Hen. IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. ^ 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) L 79 1'he 
wind’s drifting hail and sna’ O’er frozen hags, like a' footba’. 
1787 Burns Samson's Elegy 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
limpit. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiii, To assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bug, called in the Scottish 
dialect hags, by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Brown feems 15 You slip back, you 
tumble into a moss-bagg. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xiv, 
I. '.bad to stop, .and drink the peaty water out of the bags, 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise out of a peat bog. 

x8os Scott Last Minstr. iv. v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to hag, Could bound like any 
Billhope stag. s86x Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground—Scotticb, hags— being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports- 
man to a leap, not always a successful one. tBgz H, Hut- 
chinson Fairway /si. 241 Beside a large hag of heather, 

3. The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting ; the shelving margin of a stream. 

1893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss’hag, a projecting mass of peat forming an escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravines on 
the surface. Mod. Sc. {Roxb.), There will be trout lying 
under the hag there. 

SCag*, sb.^ dial. [Cf. Hag sense 3 b.] 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Hag, a task . . to work by hag= 
by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 
Ibid., Hag-master, the overseer who apportions out the 
‘ hag-work 

Hag, : see Hag-boat. 

Hag, v.'^ north, dial. Also 5-7 hagge. [a. ON. 
kpggva^ ( \^*haggwan OTeut. ^kauwaii) to strike 
or smite with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
hfawan, to Hew : cf. Hag sbA, Hagwobm.] trans. 
To cut, hew, chop ; = Hack v.^ 1 . Also absol. or 
itilr. 

c 1400 Destr. I'roy 10023 pai , .hurlit jjurgh the hard maile, 
bagget the lere. x6xi Cotgr., Degrader vtie forest, to 
^.ggCi or fell it all downe. 1727 Walker Peden's Life in 
Biogr. Scot. 480 (Tap.) They are h.Tshing and bagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water. 
x8ii WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksli. Gloss., Hag, to cut and 
giape with an axe. 1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 398 
borne bagged ’ the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxM. x_8gs Crockett Men of Moss-hags xxv. 192 Like 
a man bagging hard wood with a blunt axe. 

Hence Hagged^//. a . ; Hagging vbl. sb. 

1825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, with a 
new hngged flint from her pocket. 1893 Stevenson Cairi- 
i6p J hat he should have a hand in hagging and hashing 
at Cnnst s Kirk. 


—— umi. i_j.li sense 1, 1. xiau 
senses 2-4 may be of different origin.] 
fl. trans. To torment or terrify as a hag; 
trouble as the nightmare. Obs. 

1598 Drayton /fe/wV. Ep. ^Vks. (1748) 108, I would h: 
her nightly in her bed, And on her breast He like a lur 
of lead. w2 Ogilby King's Coronatioti 8, I Sorc’ry ui 
and hag Men in their Beds. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. iii. 
ihat makes cm m the dark see Visions, And hag the; 
selves with App.anlions. i:t7oo Watts Horx Lyr. li. : 
Diseotitetded 40 Haunted and hagg’d where’er she roves. 
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HAGGARDLY. 


2 . To incite, urge ; to ‘ egg ’ on. Now dial. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops ^ Hipp. (1878) 89 Hope doth hog 

me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
stafTe whereby I stoy. x88x Lexcesiersli. Glass.^ Hagg-. .to 
incite; urge ; instigate. ‘Doon't ye hagg him on.' 

3 . To fatigue, tire out, ‘ fag ’. Now dial. 

1674 R. Godfrey Jnj\ <5- Ab. Physick 184 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag’d, but likewise for the future 
admonisht. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv, xiv, Hagged out 
with what had happened to her in the day. 1766 Dodsley's 
Poets V. 291 The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag’d the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Crmten Dial. s.v., *I'se fair bagged off my legs.* 1854 
Baker Nortkaviptonsk, Gtcss.^ liagg, to fatigue, to wearj% 
b. To overwork and underpay, to ‘sweat *. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hag prineiplot term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, 4,5. per day, 
when, possibly, he might have earned •js. or 8f. if working 
for himself. This process is called bagging. Crudely put, 
the hagPrincipie is the ‘ sweating system 
i* 4 . inir. To go wearily. Obs. 
rt 1763 Byrom Poems (1773) I. 11 We haggM along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag-, the stem of Hag i/.t in Comb. (cf. Hack-): 
hag-clog, hag-stook, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. iSgSi^-S". 

X5^ SeruingmatCs Comfort (1868) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the hn^tocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into diners parcels. 1828 Craven Dial,^ Ping-clog, a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockett Raiders agi The nag-clog 
where we cut the branches and wood into billets. Motl, 
(Furness phrase) * As dull as a hagslock.* 

Hag, hagg, var. of Hake fire-arm. 
Hag-a-bag, obs. var. of Huckaback. 
Hagabusyar, obs. f. Hauqdebusier. 
t Hagan. Obs. A sort of fishing-net. 

X630 Dude's Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-man do fish with any Hagan or Smelt Net below 
London Bridge, at any Time of the Year. 

Sagard, obs. form of Haggard, 

+ Sagaren, a, Obs, Erron. for hegiraHj of or 
pertaining to the Hegira. 

X614 Selden Titles Hon. 163 The New Moon of their 
first hlonth Muckaram..\xi^ this Hagaren yeer..was the 
third day after the true Coniunction or Change. 
Hagarene (hregarPn). [ad. L. AgarFn-us, f. 

Hagar.] A reputed descendant of Hagar 
the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
an Arab, a Saracen. Also applied in a transferred 
sense (from Gal. iv. 22-30 ; see quots. 

TSlS CovERDALE l.Txxii[i]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomites and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
0x592 H, Smith Arroiu agsf. Atheists (1637) 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens : 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar, a 1626 Br. 
Andrewes in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Ps. xlvii. 9 The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Ishmaelites. 1634 SmT. Herbert 
Trav, Z52 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian . , a Saracen 
(or rather of discent from Ismael sonne of Hagar, and so a 
Hagaren). 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. II. ^95 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is liagarcnes, sons 
of fornication and wrath. 1856 Spurgeon Serm, II. 132 Ye 
Hagarenes 1 Ye ccremonialLsts ! Ye hypocrites ! 

Hagas(e, obs. forms of Haggis. 

Hagberry (hce’gberi), ALso hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin: Da. hsegge^bxr^ 
Nonv. kegge-bar., Sw. hcigg-bdr and hcigg., ON. 
keggr^ A northern name of the bird-cherry, 

Fadus. b. Also a less usual synonym of the 
American Hackberry. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal \-y22 Birds Cherrie .. in Westmer- 
land, .c-vlled Hegberrie tree. 1778 LicHTFOOT/''/tJr<r Scot, 
253 Bird-Cherry Anglis ; Hag-berries Scotis. 1794 StatisL 
Acc. Pertksk, IX. 239 (Tam.) On the banks of the Lunan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-berry {prunus Padus) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. x8i8 Scott Let, to Laidlaw 
iMar. in Lockhart^ I shall send, .also some Hag-berries. 1825 
Brockett A^. C. Gloss. i Heck-berry^ the bird cherry. 1842 G. 
Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club II. No. 10. 7 By its 
.side the hagberry grew. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.^ 
Hag-berry y the fruit of the bird cherry. . , See Egg- berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britten & Holland, 
give hackberry y EasL Borders, (Jumb., Westm. ; add. Roxb., 
Dumf., Perth ; hag-berry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. Lancash,, Yorksh. ; heckbertyy Cumb., Yorksh. ; 
ixogberry, Cumb. x888 Mrs. H. AVard R , Rlsmere 3 
Masses of the white heckbcrry or bird-cherry, 
Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown : cf. 
Heck-boat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade ; 
latterly ‘ a clincher-built boat with covered fore- 
sheets and one mast with a trysail ’ (Smyth), 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Coitt. Crexvy Hagboaty a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 
1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4329/6 The Mary Hagboat, English- 
built, Burthen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns, xyti Ibid. No. 
4906/2, 1 met .. a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four. 1725 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. {1748) 
II. 144 The Ships that bring them [coals), Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-boats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) G gb, Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
-Stem, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Hag-boaty see Heck- 
boat. Heck-boaty the old term for pinks. 

Hagbolt : see Hackbobt. 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff.'HACKBUsH, Hackbut. 
Hagden, bagdowu. local. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, =H ackbolt. 


1843 Yarrell Hist, Birds III. 506 Nor could I ascertain 
that a Greater Shearwater was ever shot .. They are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdowns, 1878 W. A. 
Andrews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty of Mother Carey's 
chickens, hagden^ ‘and marble-heodeis. 1885 Swainson 
Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater. .Hackbolt 
(Scilly Islands), Hagdown (Dungarvan, Isle of Man.) 
Hage, ha3e, obsolete forms of Awe. 

Hageae, -eys, obs. ff. Haggis. . 

II Haggadab. (haga*da). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. rnsn (first in Talmud) 
' tale esp. ' edifying tale or story \ f. Tan kiggtd 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hjphil of nagod 
to be in front, to be in sight, to be clear or manifest. 
The Heb, pi. hagga*doth occurs in Eng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in theTalmnd to illustrate a point of the Law; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from ffalachah. 

X856 Etheridge yerus. 4 Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, but it serves to illustrate law, 1874 Deutsch Rem. 17 
‘ Haggadah ‘ . .was only a ‘ saying *, a thing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 285/1 This Haggadah or Agadahsoxit^ considerably 
both in nature and form. 

Haggaday (hm gad^*). local. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, 9 hagady. A kind of door-latch : see 
quot. 1877. 

<’X475 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker j-jZjso Hoc manuientum, a 
haginday. 1483 Caih. AngL 169/x An Haguday, vectes. 
x6io Louth (Line.) Ck. Acc. HI 196 (N.W. Line. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes. .a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ijx. 1847-78 Halliw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. Yorksh, 
1877 N lY. Line. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. A little slit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (hagjc*dik,-a‘dik),ir. AlsoHagadic, 
Agadic. [f. Haggadah -h -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Haggadah. So Hagga‘dical a. 

1866 Kiito's Cyel, Bibl. Lit. III. 167 The Homiletic or 
Hagadic Exegesis. The design of this branch of the 
Midrash or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. i88t W. R. Smith Old Test, in yexv, 
Ch. \i. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic additions. 
1882-3 ScHKFF Eueyel. Relig. Knorvl. III. 2298 A feature 
of this largum fjobj is its Haggadtcal character. 
Haggadist (haga’dist). [f. as prec. + -lST.] 

A writer of Haggadoth ; one versed in the 
Haggadah, or Haggadic method. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 516 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historic^ stoiy more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. x^i tr. Didon's 
yesus Christ I 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist , . but of a prophet. 

Hence Hagffadi'stic <?., of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Haggadists. 

1856 Etheridge yerus. ^ Tiberias general lone 

of Jewish preaching in the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
disticas ic had been in the East. 1882 Farrar A'ar^j'C/ir. 

I, 288 That Hagadtstic school of Jewish exegesis. 
Haggard (hae*gajd), sb.^ Also -art. [cf. ON, 
koygarbr stack-yard, f, Itoy hay + garbr Garth.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man : A stack-yard, 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 44/2 All 
such comes as they had in their haggards. CZ645 Howell 
Lett. II, xxiv, When the Bam was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. 1749 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Coi^, 
(1861) II. sir We saw great quantities of new corn in the 
haggards as we came along through Staffordshire. 1848 
Act IS ir 12 Viet, c. 69 § 2 The malicious burning of houses, 
bams, haggards, com, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. 

Haggard (has'gaid), sb.^ [Absolute use of 
Haggard a. i,] 

1 . A wild (female) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in 17— iSth c. = peregrine 
falcon.) 

1567 IVrberv. EpifaphSy etc. 15b, Liue like a haggard 
still therefore, And for no luring care. 1599 Shaks. Pluck 
Ado in. i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and iviide, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua 11. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 379 
A wondrous flight Of mlcons, haggards, hobbies, tersele^ 
Lanards and goshawks. 1766 Pennant Zoal, (1768) 1. 139 
The falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form onlyone. 1828 Sir J. S. 
Sebright Observ. Hasvkiug 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards : it is these that ornithologists have* mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon, 

+ ^ ^"d intractable person (at first, 

a female) ; one not to be captured. jObs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 74 That if she should yeelde 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife : if 
she should reiect him scornfully, a very haggard. 1596 
Shaks. Tanu Shr. iv. ii. 39, I wil be married to a wealthy 
Widdow.. which hath as long lou'd me. As I haue lou’d 
this proud disdrinful Haggard. 1680 Ld. Falkland Hist. 
Edw. II y 67 Their first Act sends Baldock the Lord Chan- 
cellour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2 . Comb. Haggard-tercel\ haggard-like, -wise adv. 

1567 Turberv. Epitaphs , etc . 113 b, TTiat Haggard wise 

doth loue to Hue. 1^3 Nashe Ckrisfs T. (1613) z6z Though 
Christ, .hold out neuersomoouinglures vnlo vs, all of them 
(Haggard-like) wee will tume tayle to. 0x620 Roxb. Ball, 
VII. 423 Haggard like, she me abus'd, another taken, and 


I refus’d. ,727 Bradixv Fam. Diet., Ha-wk, The Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard-Tassel. 

t Haggard, sb.^ Obs. [? f. Hag jiJ.l after such 
words as laggard, dotard, etc.] A hag, a witch. 

1658^ tr. Porta's Nat. Mag. viii. xiv. 232 So children 
oftentimes effascinate themselves, when their parents at- 
tribute it to haggards and witches. x668 Etheredce She 
would if she could in. i, I protest yonder comes the old 
haggard. 17x5 tr. Ctess D'Anois' IVks. 614 She heard the 
Voice of a hlan, and soon after saw an old Haggard. 

Haggard (h^egaid), a. Also 6 haggarde, 
haggred, 6-7 haggart, 6-8 bagard, hagger(e)d. 
[Cf. F. hagard, ‘hagard, wild, strange ; froward, 
contrarie, crosse ; vnsociable, vncompanable, in- 
compatible* (Cotgr.), orig. said of a falcon ‘that 
preyed for her selfe long before she was taken*. 
According to som^ Normand-Picard for kaiard, 

: deriv. of hate ‘hedge* f‘esprevier hagard est celluy 
qui est de mue de hayes^ Menagier 14th c. in Littie). 
But this is very doubtful.] 

1 . Of a hawk : Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed ; said also 
of an owl {obs.). 

* 5^7 Turberv. Epitaphs, etc. 15 The haggarde Hauke 
That stoopeth to no state. 1583 T. Watson Cent. Lane 
xlvii. (ArbJ 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
yoake; In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
i6oa Secar Hon. MU. C( Civ. iv. xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 Shaks. Oih. nr. Hi, 
260. 1637 B. JoNSOM Sad Sheplz. 111. iii, No Colt is so 
unbroken I Or Hawk yet half so haggard, or unraann'd I 
1682 Otway Venice Preserved 1. x, A haggard Owl, a worth- 
less Kite of Prey, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iy. § 117 (1740) 
292 As Men catch haggard Hawks, to recimm, and make 
them fly at other Quarry. 1814 Cary DoJiie (Chandos) 
147 As for the taming of a haggard hawk. 

•f 2 . iransf. and Jig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to i). b. 
‘Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsociable* (Cotgr.). 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
louers, will deeme my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1^3 Stanvhurst yEneis i. (Arb ) 29 
Late a tempest boysterus haggard Oure ships to Libye 
land with rough extremltye tilted. 1604 R. Caworey 
7 'able Aiph. (16x3), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1650 B. DiscoUiminium 21 God hath cast most spirits off 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
til) they are stark wild, a 2683 Oldham Elegies (16^) 103 
At all alike my haggard Ixxve does fly. 1695 Blackmorc 
Pr. Arch. t. 688 So does the Fiend, .rise Through the thick 
haggair'd Air. 

1 1^. In disordered or ragged plumage, Obs. rare. 
16x5 Val. JVelshm. (1663) P lij a, The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. X79S Coleridge Picture 31 The 
brier and tbe thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

1 4 . Half-Starved ; gaunt, lean. Obs. (exc. as 
included in 5). 

1630 Davenant Cruel Brother iv. Dram. Wks. 187s I. 
164 The slave is haggard. At supper., his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero’s rate. <1x736 Yaldcn Pox ^ Flies (K.), 

A swarm of half-starved haggard flies. With furie seia’d the 
floating prize. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

6. Of a person : Wild-looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the ‘ wild * expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety, 


terror, or worry. 

[1605 Tryall Chev, r. iii. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 279 Her 
looks are haggard and obscure, Which makes me dcrabt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.) 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
IV. 370 With hagger’d Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair, <11700— Theocritus, 
Despairing Laver (R.), Staring his ey«, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard 1. i, Robed in the sable garb of 
woe, With haggard eyes the Poet stood. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette V, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed ; like a sitter up 
at night. x86o Tyndall Glac. r. xi. 77, I had noticed a 
haggard expression upon the countenance of our guide. 

Jig. and iratuf. 173S Somerville Chase iii. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer, 
2827-44 N. P- Willis She was twt there 18 All that tempts 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild.^ 2872 
Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise, Bef Crucifix 2 At this lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 
7^2 Till the fire had grown haggard and cavernous. 1E83 
Stevenson Silverado Sg. 80 From this proposition she 
recoiled with haggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scra^gy-looking^, from the Joss of 
flesh with advancing years. (App. influenced by 
Hag sb.^, as if ‘somewhat hag-Tike *: cf. Hagged 2 .) 

1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 111. S47 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was Ills eye. 3840 bliss Mitford in L Estrange 
Life 11870) III. vit, 109 To prevent the haggard lo^ which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. {1865) II. vii. vi. 304 She is getting haggard 
beyond the power of rouge. 

6. Comb., as haggard-checked, -looking, -wild, 

2794 Borns Friend's Amour vra. Fancy. . Reigns, haggard- 
wild, in sore affright. 1855 Browning Statue 4 
Hollow-eyed and baggard-cheeked. xW6 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 205 Some dozen haggard-looking crones 

Ha'g’ffardly, a^nd adv. [f. Haggaed sb. and 

«.-h-LYLand 2.j 

A, odJ.tUikQ. or of the nature of a haggard 

hawk; wild. Obs. . . » i. v 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Ilitxok, A Hawk . . by how 
much the later you take her, by so much ihe more Difficnliy 
will she be to be reclaimed and manned, as being more 
haggardly or wilder of Nature. 



HAGGABDNESS. 


HAGIOCRACY. 


B. adv. In a haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 
z 6 gz Drydes ytn>cnal'sSat. vi. 600 How haggardly soe’er 
she looks at home, i860 Holme Lee Lfg. Fairy Land 39 
Her lips paled, her eyes stared haggardly. 
Ha'ggardness. [f. asprec. + -NJ:ss.] Haggard 
quality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
nawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1570 Lyly Eufhues (Arb.) 41 Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyreth to hir haggardnesse. 1841 
Lvttos AV. fy l^lorji. i. vi, His.,haggardneS'> ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Gno. Eliot Dan. Der. 
vn. li.'A new baggardness had come in her face. 

Haggaa, obs. form of Haggis. 

Sagged (hregd, hte’ged), a. Now dta/. [A late 
formation from Hag slfA: prob. influenced by 
Haggard, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hag 

1 . a. Bewitched, b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Ohs. 

<11700 B. E. Did, Cant. Cmv, Hagged, Lean, 'Witched, 

Half-Starved. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. J. V- 14 .Who , 
grin’d and look’d (the Lord defend her) As bagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Gray Long Story 129 The ghostly 
prudes with bagged face. 18x7 Southey Ld.^Z May in 
Life ff Corr. IV. 266 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to bagged old age. 

2 . Lean, gaunt; haggard; worn-out, fagged. 

26^ R. L’Estrance Fables 66 A Hagged Carrion of 

a Wolfe, a 1700 [see i]. 1741 Richardson Pamela (.1824) 

I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 175* Carte 
Hist. Eng. Ill, 3x2 To see. .how hagged and battered she 
was grown. 18x4 Southey Roderick Poet, Wks. 1838 IX. 22 
T'hrough the streets he went With hagged mien, i860 
Hughes Tom Bro^vn at Oxf. xviil. Thou look’st hagged at 
limes, and folk’ll see it, and talk about thee, 

Haggerd, -ered, obs. ff. Haggard a, 
tHaggess, haggiss. Obs. [a. F. agace^ 
agassc ‘ a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie ’ (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agache^ Walloon agithCi med.L. agasia, 

a. OHG. agazza pie, also OHG. agalstra (MHG. 
egelstery Ger. ehter ; see Kluge). Cf. also Hag- 
GiSTER pic, Du. aakslet'i ckster^ MDu. aextrtj extre^ 
from ODu. and OLG. agastria^ all from same root 
as OE. agit pie.] The magpie. 

*599 T. M[oufet] Silkivormes 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
but yet giuen to prate. 165s Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Imf'rov. (1746) 184 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of Hadji. 
tHagging. Ohs. rare, [f. Hag 
T he meeting of hags or witches. 

1584 R. Scot Dtscov. Witehcr, Epist. (1886) p. xxi, The 
witches..their bagging, their ridingm the aire. Ibid, 11. iv. 
19 He would spie unto what place hts wife went to hagging. 

Haggis (hse*gis). Also 5 hagaa^e, hagese, 
hageys, hagws, (hskkys), 6 hagges, -eis, dse, 
6-8 haggas, •ass(e,-ess)e, 7-S haggtis, 8 haggice, 
•ies, 9 -iah, -iss. [Derivation unknown. 

The analog>' of most terras of cooker>' suggests a French 
source; but no corresp. F. word or form has been found. 
The conjecture that it represents F. hachis ‘hash’, with 
assimilation to hag^ hack, 10 chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. hachisX^ not known so early, and the earlier forms of the 
Eng. word are more remote from it. Whether the word is 
connected with hag vb., evidence does not show.] 

1 . A dish consisting of the heart, lungs, and liver 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and 
chitterlings), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish in English cookery down to the beginning of 
the 18th c. Cf. also qiiots. 1879-90.) 

C1410 Liber Cocorum (1862) 52 For hagese. l^e herl of 
schepe, he nere ho“ take..Hacke allc togedcr with gode 
pcrsole [etc. ]. c 1430 'J'lvo Cookery’bks. 39 Hagws of a schepe. 
Take h® Roppis with pt talowe, & parboylc hem; han 
hakke hem smal. c 1440 Prom/. Pnrv. ^to/z Hagas, 

? uddyMge (5“. hakkys, puddyngys, //. hageys). 1508 
)UNDAR Flytingiv. Kennedie 128 The gallowis galpis eftir 
thy graceles gruniill. As ihow wald for ane haggels. 1530 
Palscr. 228/2 Haggas a podyng, calidie de wouton. 1615 
Markham Eng, Houseru. (1660) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Liver of cither Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, makelh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Haggns, of whose goodnessc it is in vain to boast, because 
there is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 1675 HoDnF.s Odyssey (1677) 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill'd up With fat and blo^. 1721 Bailey, Haggess, 
a Sheen’s Maw fill'd with minc’d Meat. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 1x8x5) 268, 1 am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep’s-head and haggice. 1796 AIrs. 
Glasse Cookery v. 85 To make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
lights, heart, and chitterlings of a calf. 1825 Brockctt 
N. C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish, .sometimes only of 
oatmeal, suet and sugar — stuffed into a sheep’s maw and 
Ixjilcd. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh /iristo/h.. Clouds u iv, I neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I w.as roasting to dine my rekations. 1864 Burton 
Scot. Atr. I. v. 223 There is something iransccndentally 
Scotch about a haggis. [1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. 
li’orddk.. Haggis, . . the smaller entrails of a calf; what 
the chitterlings are in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Haggns, calf's chitterlings iHundrcd of Berkeley).] 

b. irattsf. anilyf^. The paunch. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tc^tr^o-j, I can certainly testify 
to the inordinate quantity th.it.. the human haggb will hoIiL 

c. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 

1822 Carlyle in Early Lett. (1686) 11. 28 The lar>* liag- 
gisca S they must sink ivhcn wc shall soar. 
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■2. Comb.,ashag^s-bag,-maker,-fiiifdiits\ haggis- 
fed adj. 

1483 cmb. Angl. 169/1 An Hagas maker, tucctnrius. 
1545 Raykold Jiyrth Mankynde i. xiv. (1634) 51 / he bag 
of an Haggasse pudding. 1787 Borns 'To a Haggis 37 But 
mark the rustic, haggis-fed. *819 Blacktv. Alag. Sept. 677 
More like an empty haggis-bag than any thing else. 
Haggisb (bm'gij), a, [f. Hag jA^ + -ish.] 
Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 

1583 STANYHURST/ff«FLri.(Arb.)27 Mars. .with sweldfurqr 
haggish, Lyke tondog grinning. x6ox Sh aks. A U's IV ell i. it. 
29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on. *687 
Atlantis i. 329 Guilt leaves an haggish fear that haunts 
the mind. xBaa Blacknv. Riag. XL ix The beldam's 
haggish grin. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr, x, A 
haggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha ggishly adv . ; Ha’ffglshness. 

1846 Worcester, Haggishly, 1893 Dis/atch (Columbus) 
2 Mar., [ITie land] of daxzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women. 

t Haggister. Ohs. or dial. Also 7 hagester, S 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aakster, MDii. aextre, 
0 \fj, agastria magpie: see Haggess.] A local 
name of the magpie. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr, iv. vm. (18B6) 65 The eating 
of a haggtster or pie helpeth one bewitched in that member. 
1674 Ray .9. 4- E. C. Words 68 Hagester, a hlagpie. Kent. 
x8o2 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833), Hagister, a name for 
the Magpie. [1847-78 in Halluvkll.] 

Haggle (hae*g*l), v. Also 6-7 hagle. [In 
sense i,freq. of Hag (cf. Hackle the other 
senses may possibly have originated from this, 
though it is not clear that they did. Cf. Higgle.] 
L L iratts. To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with uneven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, mutilate. 

*599 SiiAKS. Hen. V, iv. vi. 11 Sufiblke first dj'ed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
. .kisses the gashes That bloodily' did j-awne vpon his face. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. (1629) 145 They not only 
slew him and his family, but butcher-like hagled their 
bodies. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 1x826) x. 
ill. Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
sci*«ors held in the left. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi,That 
was a good clean cut. .1 dislike to see a tree haggled down. 
fig. 1760 Lloyd The Actor Wks. 1. 14 Your fool . . Wlio 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And Hke a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. intr. To make rough or clumsy cuts ; to hack. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 296 For fear any little 
motion, .should bend our instrument, and make m haggle 
or cut awr>-, 1804 Man in the Moon xvii. 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until it flies off into the plate of one of the 
astonished guests. 

II. 2 , intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; esp. to make difficulties in coming to terms 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

x^a [implied in Haggler 2 and 3). i6ix Cotcr., Bar- 
^/^<rr..to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 1722 Be Foe Moll 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a .shilling more, and haggle with 
mem. x8x8 Scorr Hrt. Rlidt.yXxx, There were two points on 
which he haggled. 1853 Kincslf.y Hypatia xxi, I recollect 
well how I used to haggle at that slor^' of the cursing of the 
fig-tree, x886 Studds Led. Med. ff Mod. Hist. xii. 278 The 
King now haggled about the praemunire. 

3. tratis. To weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 
J>^rassed and haggled out in this business. 0x797 H. 
Walpole RIem. Geo. II (1847* IT, xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled with their 
inquisitors. 1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. xxiii. 2x8 ‘ Old 
Mr. Barnabus is quoit haggled with it.' 

III, 4 . intr. To advance with difficulty and 
obstruction ; cf. Haggler i. {Sc. also haigic.) 

*5^3 Staki'hurst yCwr/V iii. (Arb.)oi The giaunl, with 
his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. Ibid., Conceites (Arb.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, thcare now thee cart- 
wheele is hagling. 2871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
Ml’ Third Edition got done.. Printing haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, Haggling ppl. ad/s. 
r*5^ Theses Martiniasive ys Suffer no more of these 
haggling and profane pamphlets to be published against 
Martin. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Rlidge (1863) 36 The stumps 
ot the haggled brushwood where it had been cleared by 
the hatchet, 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 4 The 
insojMce of haggling porters, 1894 Crockett Raiders fed. 3) 
iiiere is a pile of haggled heads by thee. 

Haggle, sh. [f. Haggle v.] The action of 
haggling; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

*®SS R. S. Surtees Ask RIamma xliv. 195 In dealing, a 
small farmer is never happy without a haggle. x86s Car- 
Fredk. Gl, xiii, v, V. 55 In the detail of e.xecuting, it 
was Jjable to baggies. 2865 Ki.ncsley Herew. xxii, Tlien 
the usual haggle began between them. 

Haggle, dial, van of Hail sb.'^ and v.l 
Haggler (hcegloi). [f. Haggle + -er‘.] 
One who haggles. Cf. also Higgler. 

+ 1 . A clumsy, awkward Yvorkman ; a bungler. 
Obs. e.Yc. dial. 

1577 STANViiensrilwr. IrcL in Holinshed (1B07-8) VI. s 
As necrc the pricke as you are. and as verie an hagler as 
■ the scantling shall l>e mine. CX589 Theses 

Rfartinianx Dtj, Alas poore haglcrs, their fathers arc too 
yewng to outface the least of your sonnes. 1607 Dekker & 
M EttsTKR IVesttV, Hoc 11. ii. Will you, like a haggler’s 
am)w, be down the weather? strike whilst the iron is hot. 
x^7-78 Halliw., Hagler, a bungler, Var. dint. 

2 . One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms. 

x6o2 Dekker Art//n»w. Wks, 1873 I. 245 Thy Muse is a 


hagler, and weares cloathes upon be.sl-be-tru.st. x6ix 
Cotcr., Cagneraffe, a h.-xse micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger. x^8 Vanbrugh Hssop 11. Wks. (Rlldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty .shillings less, is not the 
thing 1 stand upon. I'se no hagler, gadswookers! 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect 11. 502 [He] was anything but a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

S. An itinerant dealer ; a huckster; -Cadger i, 
2. b. (See quot. 1S51.) 

1602 Ad Com. Ccunc. Lend. 6 July in Siotds Survey 
V. x.\ix. (X754) II. 511/1 The open Streets .. ouglit to be 
used . . for open Passage . . and not for Hucksters, Pedlars, 
and Haglers to stand and .sit to .sell their.Wares in. a i66i 
Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carrj' their Commodities, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. 
/list. Surrey (xyigt II. 208 These Rounds of the Haglers 
.. are not incompatible with a daily Market, a 1700 B. E, 
Did. Cant, Cretv, A Hagler, one that Buys of the Country- 
Folks, and Sell.s in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Boor, 1851 Mavhew Lend. Labour 1. 79 A * haggler ' being 
..the middle-man who attends in the fruit and vegetable- 
markets, and buys of the salesman to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling [hticglii]), vbl. sh. [f. Haggle v. + 
-ingI.J The action of the verb Haggle, a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion, b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. *632 Sherwood, A haggling, barguigne. 1765 CowycR 
Wks. (1835-37) I. 197 Disagreeable haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save ray inoney._ 1855 
Macaulay HUt. Eng. IV. 9^ After some haggling he 
consented to sell . . his pretensions . . for a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. 

b. 1846 Ruskin RIod. Paint. (1851) I. 11. 11. iii. § 13 
Half the chi.'u-oscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and ‘ making out ’ of the engravers. 

Haggly (liK-gli), a. [f as prec. +-Y.] 

1 . Bearing the marks of having been haggled or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dial. 

1825 ill Jamieson. 1887 .S'. Cheshire Gloss., Haggly, 
hacked uneven. 

2 . a. Characterized by haggling about terms, 
b. Moving with obstruction and difficulty. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gl. IV. 347 A haggly settlement. 
1865 Ibid. xiii. v. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, and not prove haggly, or hang-fire in the details. 
Haggred, obs. form of Haggard a. 

Haggus, obs. and dial, form of Haggis. 
Hagh)e, haje, early ME. forms of Haw sb.'^ 
Haghel, hajel, obs. ff. Hail 
tHagheli, -like, adv. Obs. In 3 (Om.) 
hajhe-. [a. ON. hagliga.l Properly, becomingly. 

fxaoo Ormik 1228 Oxe ganngej>)) hajhelis. Ibid. 1231 
All ha^helike Hi fajj re. 

tHagher, a. Obs. Also 3 (Orm.) haSherr,' 
haher, hawur, 3-4 hajer, 4 hauer. [iipp. a. 
ON. hag-r bandy, skilful; but the retention of the 
inflexional -r of nom. sing. masc. is quite anoma- 
lous.] Skilful, clever, dexterous ; apt, fit. 

fi2oo Ormin 1347X ForrJ>i Jialt Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha^herr hunnte. n 1225 Ancr. R. 52 A ful 
hawur [v,r. haher, hajer] smi3. a 23*7 Sat, Consistory Crts. 
in Pol. .JiywgT (Camd.) 155 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 23. . Gaw. Cr. ICnt. 352 Non haxer cr of wylle. 
b. Skilfully wrought. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1738 pe ha3er stones Trased 
aboutc hir tressour, be twenty in clusteres. 

Hence Ha 5 t 3 i)erle 55 c [cf. ON. hagUik-r"], dex- 
terity. Hagherliche^ Iia^(h)erllke adv. [cf, ON, 
hagligd\, skilfully, aptly, fitly. 

CZ200 Ormin 4906 To rosenn off pm ha5herrle53c. Ibid. 
M72 Talt wass ha5heiTlike don. 13. . E. E. A/lit. P. B. x8 
He js. .Iionesle in his hous-hold & nagherlych serued. 
Ha'giiood. noncc'zvd. The condition of a hag. 
iB6x /l/rtcwA RIag. IV. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
hccalls woman, Haghood sets in at once. 

Hagmday, obs. form of Haggaday. 

.Ha^O', ba^-, combining forms of Gr. 07105 
holy, saintly ; as in Ha*g*iarcliy [Gr. dpx>7 nfle], 
the rule or order of saints ; Haffl-hero’ical a.^ 
characterized by saintly heroism ; Hagioma'iiia 
[Gr. /xarjo madness], saintly madness ; a mania for 
sainthood ; Haglo-roma’noe, the romance . of a 
saint’s legend ; Hagriotyplo a., pertaining to types 
of samts. 


highest order in the *hagiarchy. 2829 — Sir T. Rlore II. 14 
/o “3gi-heroical austeiity. 1797 — yonrn.Spain 

[1808) I. 270 One regular symptom of *bagiomania (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom, a 2^3 — 
(*849) III. 806 Growing like .saint-wor^ip 
and hagio-romance, 1886 fritl. Derhysh. Archxol. Soc. 
vill. 84 buch a remarkable *hagiot\*pic arrangement of 

samts of the first rank. fa 

Hagiocracy (hregip*krasi). [f. Gr. 07105 holy 

+ -CRACY.] A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy; spec, as in quot. 1875. 

x^6 Worc^ter cites Eclectic Rev. 1874 J. E. Carpenter 
tr. LwaUCs Hist. IsraelV, 198 The internal weakness. .of 
the liagiocrac>* already betrays itself in the one small but 
Mgmiicant circumstance of its treatment of the name of 
1875 Edin. Rez'.CXlAl. ^-^^note, 'I’he term * Hagio- 
j* r by Ewald as the designation of that 

modified fo^ of the theocratical government which was 
^ ^ .‘he return from the Babylonian Captivity, 

x^ Faikbairn xoContemp. Rei'. Mar. 359 [To make] the 
rif the ideal which religious men ought to seek 

resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. 



HAGIOGRAPHA. 

ll 'Hagiog^aplia (hoDgiip-grafa), sb. [late 
L., a, Gr. aytSypacpOf (,dyioi ho\y + ypa(pTj writing’, 
•ypa(po^ writing, written.] The Greek name (lit. 

* sacred writings’) of the last of the three great 

divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. kUkitlnm writings) comprising all 

the books not included under the two divisions of 

* the Law * and * the Prophets 

These are PsalmR, Proverbs, Job; Cantkles,Rutb,Lamen* 
laiions, Ecclesiastes, Esther; D.aniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1583 Fulke Defence (Parker Soc.) 24 These books.. are 
sometimes called Hagiographa. 1649 Roberts Ctavh 
Bibl. 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz., The Law, the Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha, x86o Horne's Introd. Kncnvl. Script. (L.), In all 
there are twenty-two books of the old law ; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiographa. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Keuss' Hist. Cation i. 10 
In the lime of Josephus the books called the Hagiographa 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 
Hence Hagio'graplxal < 1 ., of or pertaining to the 
Hagiographa. 

1657 J. CosiN Camn Script. 152 (T.) Strabus . . .saith that 
Tobit IS to be set among the apocryphal books, and not 
among the hagiographa!. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) IV. 284 In the number of hagiographal writers, 

Hagiograplier (hcegitp'grafai). [f. med.L. 
hagiogvaph-us^ (f. Gr. dyios holy, saint + 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) + -kr.^J 

1. A sacred writer ; spec, one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

X655 Blount Glossogr.^ Hagio^-apker^ he that writes holy 
things [citing Raleigh}. 1703 Whitby iV.T'.Gen, 
Pref. 5 They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1805 Edin. Rev. VI I. 95 
The Jews, .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographers. 

2. A writer of saints* lives; a hagiologist. 

1849^ Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 91 Which 
chronicle . . has ahvay been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographers. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 36 [He] 
by no^ means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
a hagiographer, 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. I. v. 390, 

Hagiographic (hrcgiiogrre-fik\ a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10, after Gr. ^ypaiptHo^ : see -GRApnic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave Inspir, O. Test. viii. 455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2. Pertaining to the writing of saints* lives. 

1819 Southey in Q. Rex*. XXI, ^78 The Devil began to 
act a greater part m hagiographic romance, 1893 Athc’ 
tixutn 24 June 791/2 A ^curious compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation. . 

Hagiogra'pMcal, a. [L as prec. + -al.] f a. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. 0!ts. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
grapha. c. Oforpertainingto biographies of saints. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, Ep. Ded. r lij, 
I might adde to these H.igiographicall examples, other. . 
brought out of prophane Chronologies. x6x§ Sm E. Hody 
Curry-combe ii. 89 The Canon of Hagiographicall Scripture, 
rt 1652 J. S.MiTK Set. Disc, vi. 24^ That which is Hagio- 
graphical, or, as they call it, the dictate of (he Holy Spirit. 
1864 PusEY Daniel \\. 302 He manifestly intends .. 
hagiographical writer.^ (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Gilbert in j^th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the haglographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiographist (h^gi ip-grafist). [f. as H agio- 

GBAPHEK + - 1 ST.] = HaGIOGBAFHER 2 . 

1817 Southey Pref. to Malory's Arthur p. xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints. 

Sagiography (htegiip-grafil. [f. Gr. ayio-f 
holy + -7pa(fia writing: see -gbapht.] 

1. = H.sgiogbaph A. Obs. rare. 
x8xz W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes . . perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 
2. The writing of the lives of saints; saints* lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

1821 Southey in Q. Rev. XXIV. 476 Such talc.s as these 
are common in Romish hagiography, 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. 4 In the hagiography .. of the Moham- 
medan world. 1867 Max Muller Chips (1880) III, xiv. 
3x2 A famous name in Cornish hagiography. 

Hagiolatry (hsegiipdatri). [f. Gr. dyios holy 
+ \aTptia worSiip.] The worship of saints. 
x8o8 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
the established hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of eve^ grateful heart. 1855 Milman Lat. Clir. 
(1864} II. IV. vii. 348 The error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. 

Hence Hagio‘later, one who worships saints. 
Hagfio'latrons a., given to saint-worship. 

1841 G. S. Faber Provine. Lett. (1844) I. 100 That 
Hagiolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the predicted' Apostasy, 2875 Miss Cobde False Beasts 
157 As a^hagiolater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

Hagiologic (bcegz>lp d 3 ik), a. [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) + -ic : see -logic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with hagiology. 

x8^ Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raise Pref. to Reg. Duncl- 
tnensis Lib. de A dm. Cuthberti Virt. ( Surtees) p. x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers, 
Sagiolo'^Cal, a, [f. as prec. 4 *al.] = prec. 
1872 Dublin Rev, Apr. 330 There is a growing tendency. . 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints witten 
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upon the * ha^tological ’ method. 1895 A thenxum 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist ot religious and hagiological anecdota. 

Hagio'logist. Also agio-, [f. Hagiologv 
( or its Greek elements) + -1ST.] A writer of 
hagiology ; one versed in the legends of saints. 

1805 Southey Madoc 416 itotcy This miracle i.s claimed 
by some Aglologisls for St. Baldred. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merck. ^ Friar (1844) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. ^ 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 199 The 
Buddhist theologians and hagtologists. 

Hagiology (htegiip-lodai). [f. Gr. ayio-j holy 
+ -Ao7ia discourse: see -logy.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints ; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1B07 Southey Esprietla's Lett. II. 106 There are few finer 
miracles In hagiology. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vit. 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiology for history. 
1870 Emerson Soc. Solit.y Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 96 In 
the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hagioscope (hse-gwsI<o"p). Also agiosoope. 
[f. Gr. a^iof sacred, holy + -SCOPE.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or w.ill, to 
enable worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elev.ation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a paiticular kind of 
window ill the chancel of a church. 

2839-40 Hints Oft Eccl. Autiq. (Cambr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) 18 Hagioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior walls of a church 
..in order that the worshippers in the aisles might be able 
to see the Elevation of the Host The technical term in 
use is ‘Squint’. .It is hoped. .that the new term, .may be 
thought useful. 2844 Palev Church Restorers 35 A., 
chandelier hung from the roof., threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the’ founder’s tomb by the altar side. 
284s Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 350 (s.v. Squint) The 
name of Haglo.scope has lately been applied.. nut it does 
not seem desirable to give Greek names to the part.s of 
English buildings. 2848 B. Webb Continental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church.. with open grated hagioscopes. 

Hcncc Hagiosco'plc a. 

1872 Paroch. Hist. Cornwall IV. 125 I'he transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. 2882 N, «5- Q. 
6th Ser. 1 V, 433/2 The sacrist, .could command, by a hagio- 
scopic window, the difrerent parts of the mass. 

t Hagiosidere. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. ^710- 
<ri5i?poi', f. dyios holy + trtSi/por iron.] (See qnot.) 

2730-^ Bailey (folio), HagiosidereySi'PXtAt oHron.. which 
the^ Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church. 

Hagister, var. Haggister, magpie. 

Hagle, Haglet : see Haggle, Hacklet. 
Hagmena, obs. form of Hogmanay. 
Hag-ridden (hre'girid'n), ppi. a. Also hsg- 
rid. [f. Hag -f Ridden ppl. <z.] 

1. Ridden by a hag; esp. afflicted by nightmare. 

2684 Otway Atheist ii. i, He’s marry’d, j>lagu’d, troubled, 

and Hag-ridden. 1758 '&kxsvb. Madness vii. 49 (Jod.)Thu5 
the glutton. .is hag-ridden in his sleep. 28x7 Coleridge 
Zapolya i. Prel. 88 Must 1 hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 
28W T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. I. xx. 246 When she 
had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants ne.\t 
morning that she had been ‘hagrid’. 

2. Oppressed in mind ; harassed. 

2792 C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. 11. xxviii. (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 28x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by 
selfish motives, ^ 1892 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 

jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities 
of modern science. 

Hag-ride vh^-giroid), v. [f. Hag + Ride 
V.] trans. To ride as a hag : see prec. 

2662 A- Brome Songs ff Poems p. xii. When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas. cx7x8 Lett, fr. Mist’s yrttl. {igzd) 

1 . 164 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Effects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. ^ 28x7 Scott Harold ii. xiv, 'Jo . . hag-ride some 
poor rustic’s sleep, 1893 Stevenson Cairiona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men hag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-seed; see Hao 

Hagship (hrc*gfip). [f. Hag + -ship.] 
The personality of a hag: used as a mock title.- 

2604 Middleton Witch 11. ii. (R.), 'Tis the charm her 
hagshtp gave me For my duchess’ obstinate woman. 2634 
Heywood & Bkome Witches Lane. iv. H.’s Wks. 2874 IV. i 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hagships. 2785 
Mrs. Ghast Letl.fr. Mount.{j8i2i) II. xix.96, 1 fancy their 
bagship.s ^Macbeth's witches] resided hereabouts. 

Hag-taper (bwgit^pai). Also 6 higgis-, 
hickis-, hig- ; 8 hagtaber. [The original form 
and etymology of the first element are left doubtful 
by the early instances (/tag- appears to be late) ; 
the second is Tapek sb. : cf. Ger. kerzenkraxit 
‘ taper-wort *, MDu. tortsecniyt ‘ torchwort ’.] 

A plant, the Great 1>i\\\\t\n(Verbascum Tkapstis). 

2548 Turner Names of HerbeSy Verbascumfxu cnglishe 
Mullen higgis taperor Liongc wurt. 1562 — Herbal 11. i6r 
The whyie Verbascum is called commonly in English 
mollen or htekis taper. 2578 Lvte Dodoens 1. Ixxxi. 120 In 
English.. Mullcyii, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, Torche.s, 
and Longworte. 2741 Compi. Fatn.-Piece 1. i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 2863 Prior Plant-n. 
S.V., In our modern Floras it is incorrectly .spelt High-taper. 
2876 Treas. Bot. Y2v^f'Z TTie EngHsh name, Hig-taper.. 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs. form of Haggaday. 


HAIDIISTG-EBITE. 

Hague, dial. var. Haw, the fmit. 

Hagworm (hre gjwyim). dial. [a. ON. hpgg- 
ermr, the adder, f. hpgg (:— haggiu-) cutting 
stroke + ormr worm. (In different localities hag 
seems to be taken as = copse, hedge, or bog.)] A 
northern name for the adder or viper ; but in some 
districts applied to • the common snake, and in 
others to the blindworm. 

, 1483 Cath. Angl.' An Hagworme, yacH/wj. 2632 

' R. H. Arraignm. Whole^ Creature ix. 69 That great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 2787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss.y Hag-wormSy snakes of all kind.s. Yorks. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hag-worm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Selby in Proc, Berzv. Nat. Club 
II. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
Anguis^ fragilis. 2858 Gen, P. Tho.mpson Audi Ait. 
II. Ixvii. 6 A snake (a poor harmless cieature, by the way . . 
always excepting the hag-worm). 2891 Atkinson Aloorland 
Var. 313 , 1 could account for the pre.sence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone. 

Hagws, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hah. var. of Ha interj. and vb. 

Hfl»lia(haha'), int.axiAsb.'^ Also 7 - 9 hah-hah. 
[A natural uttteraiice occurring in most languages : 
cf. Gr. a a,. a a, L. hd hd^ OP', kaka, aha, etc.] 

A. int. The ordinary representation of laughter. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 

jetacniaS hlehter on ledenand on enghsc. c 1386 Chauckr 
Prioress' Prol. 5 (Harl. MS.) Haha lekaws be war for such 
a iape. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixviii, Ha, ha ! quod 
he, love doth you .so prycke. 1822 Byron Deformed Transf. 
,n. iii, Caes. (.aside and laughing), Ha ! ha ! here’s equity ! 
2822 Shelley tr. Goethe's Faust ii. 31 Ha, ha ! your worship 
thinks you have to. deal With men. 28.. W. Jones Song 
‘ The Monks of Ola i, For they laugh’d ha ! ha ! and they 
quafTd ha ! ha ! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

b. Ha ha ha! and further repetitions express 
continued laughter. 

\c 2250 Reginald Libellus de Vita Godrici (Surtees) 263 
Cum stridore cachlnnans, ait, Hacih Hack, hack.] 1579 
Fulke Co/i/ut. Sanders 608 Ha ha he, M. Sander hath a 
pleasauntwitte. 1620 Shaks. 7 ’m/. II. i. 36Ha, ha, ha. So: 
you’r paid. 2691 Ray Creation n, Those accounts, .are so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than -ha, ha, he. 2698 Vanbrugh Assop ir. 
Wks. (Rtidg.) 373/2 Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ha I ha ! Did ever man 
behold the like? ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! ha ! 2775 Sheridan 

Duenna i. v, Ha ! ha I ha ! I’ll be very particular. 1873 S. T. 
Skuth My Unele’s Will 20 By Jovel Ha ! ha ! ha 1-upon 
my life— ha ! ha I ha ! hal Flor. What is he laughing at ? 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh. 

2806 SuRR Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) III. 296 Tillers from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha's from gentlemen. 2837 Carlylc 
Fr, Rez>. II, iii, v. (1871)113 Commented on with loud 
and deep grumblings. iB6z Aihenzum Aug. 280 The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celebrate their nuptial rites. ^ 

Hence Ha ha (ha ha*), v.^ to utter ha ha m 
laughter; to laugh aloud. 

2606 SirG. Coosecappe nr. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 43 » I 
wood have put the third hah to it.. and hak, hah, haht 
him out of the presence yfaith. 2852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVl. 456 The hyzena hah I hah's ! at the pleasant pro- 
spect. 1865 Carlyle /V ftrt*. Gt, xvnr. vii, All Regensburg 
Avas loud, wailing or haha-ing according to humour. 

Ha-ha (haha), sbi^ Also haha, ha I ha !, ha- 
hah (8 ah, ah), 8-9 hatv-haw, [a. F, haha 
( 17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘an obstacle interrupting 
one’s way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a. wall at the bottom of an alley or 
walk * ; according to P'rench etymologists, from ha I 
exclamation of surprise.] A boundary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the view from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inner side of which is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed ; a sunk fence. 

2722 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 28 The End of 
this Terrass is terminated by. .an Ah, Ab, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. Ibid. 77 'Thorough-Views, calVdAh,Ah, 
..are Openings. .to the very Level of the Walks, with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes., 
and makes one cry, Aht Ah I from whence it lakes its 
Name. 1724 in Amherst G‘rtr<i?«/«^li895) 234 'J’he walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah's, over which you see [etc.]. 2749 
Lady Luxborougii Lett, to Shenstone 4 June, The Hat 
Hal is digging. 1803 H. Repton Landscape Gardening 
86 The sunk fence or na ! ha ! in some places answers the 
purpose. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour liii. 300 
(The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made him leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 Q. Rev. Apr. 336 'The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences), 
b. transf. and Jig. 

2773 Mason Ep. to Sir W. Chambers, Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common sense. 2858 H. Miller Rambles Geol. 

Wks.(i869) 303*111656 ravines.. are of Nature'sdigging. 

C. attrib., as ka-ka ditch, fence, wall. 

2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. \. 325 Throwing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them, Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hutchi.vson Diary 17 SepL, A 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 2849 Ann. Reg. 100 
The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens. 

Haher, var. of Haghek a. Obs., skilful. 

Sai, obs. form of Hay. 

Haid, obs. -Sc. f. had, hid. ^ 

Haidin^erite (hai'diqarait). hftn. [Named 
after Von Haidinger, an Austrian mineralogist.]^ 

1. A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring la 
minute white cr}’stals. 



HAIg. 

X827 Edin. yrtiU Sc. VI. 317 I propose to employ the name 
of Haiditigerile to designate the spedes. 18^ Dana 
( ed. s) 55?. *875 Plattneu Anal. Blcnvfjfe (ed. Cookesley) 
144 Haidingerite^ pharmacohte, and picropharmacoiite .. 
in the matrass yield much water, espedally the latter. 

2 . Formerly nsed as a synonym of Bebthierite. 
1863-7* Watts Diet. Chan. I. 581. x868 Dana Min. 86. 
Haiduck, variant of Heyduck. 

Haie, obs. form of Hay. 

Haif, haiff, obs. Sc. forms of Have. 

Haifer, Haige, obs. ff. Heifer, Hedge. 
f Haik^, keyke. Ohs. [Cf. EFris. heike^ hei)^i 
haike^ hoikci see Huke.] A kind of cloak or 
tipper garment ; app. the same as the Huke, q.y.^ 
CT37S Se. Leg, Saints, Egtpetane 280 Of he twa haikls 
pat he had He tuk he tane & bakvart kest. CX440 
Provtp. Parv. st'yzfi Heyke, garment (A", or hewke, ; 
heyke, cloth ; S. hayeste garment, or huke), amteins.^ 1488 
Act. Dom. Cone, 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, price iij/A, a 
haik, price xr., a pare of clokis, price %s. 15^ Burgh Rcc. 
Prest-vich (Maitl. Cl.) 51 Ane hayk and ane kiTtyll, price 
xlr. to he behwf of h® oarnis. 

ii liadck (haik, hoik). Also 8 haeg, 

hayick, 8-9 haique, hyke. [Ar^b. kttyk^ 
f. 12JU. hdk to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and bod}', as 
an outer garment. ! 

fx6i3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bar>’..his Turban of course CalUco, his Alheik or loose | 
gowne of Hie Grogram.) 17x3 S. Ockley Acc. Barbary 
45 Over all this, the best,, wear Haegs, or very fine white 
Blankets, about' 6 yards long, and 2 broad. 1797 EncycL' 
Brit. s.v. Morocco 27 (Stanf.) The whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy drcumstances consists in a haique 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.], i&i Southev | 
Thalaba iv. 10 note. One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for | 
a complete dress in the day. X82S Scott Talism. xxvii, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. iSgt 
Hall C,k\v.^ Scapegoat 1. 150 His four Mahommedan wives 
..were gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 

Haik: see Hake rf.3, S and w.l. 

Hail (teU), Forms : a. i hasol, -al, -el, 

3 hajel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. / 3 . I heejl, hsesel, hesal, 3- haU, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl(e, 4-7 haile, 5 liayll(e, hayeh 7. 7-g 
haggle. [Com. Teat. : OE. hayil (,-al, -el), 
and kfctl {hx^el) W'Ger. *hagal, *hagl ; cf. 
OFris. Tuyl {\—hegl), MDn. haght], Du. hagel, 
OHG. hagai, MHG. and Ger. hagel, all masc., ON. 
hagl neut. (Sw., Da. hagel) OTeut. *hag{a)lo - ; 
perh. cognate with Gr, wa^X- in Kax>eq^ pebble; 
cf. the notion in hailstone. The two 0 & types 
iiafol and hse^l, gave the respective ME. types 
hawel, hawl, and ineil, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was sonthem and came down to tlie 15th c. 
Beside these a third type haggle directly from 
Norse, snirives in Yorkshire dialect.] 

1 . Ice or frozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently occurring in connexion 
with a thunderstorm.) 

o. a xooo Boeth. Metr. xxix. 127 Ren sefter poem, swylce 
ha^al and snaw. cxooo .^LFKtc Horn, II. 192 Swa micel 
Sunor and ha^ol becom on Sam leodscipe. rx205 Lay, 
11975 Ha3el & ncin Jier ar?es. Ibid. 20504 Swa hah^el 
[c»*75 ^ hawel] dcS from wolene. a 1300 Fragni, Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 216 Hi al i-frore ben, Thanne hit is hawel 
[t'.n hawl] pur. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvu. 14 Haghil 
and coles of fire. 1382 Wyclif Exod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [13S8 hailj shal not be. 2422 
tr. Sccreta Seer^t,, PrixK Priv. (E. E.T.S.) 198 God keste 
ham dovne wyth grclc Stonys ofhawlc. .And moche Pepill 
more were dede 03' the haule, than by Swerde. 

rSaS X^esp. Psalter xvii[ij. 13 Hejel & colu fjTes. 
a xooo Pkeeni-x 60 pmr ne hresl nc brim hreosaS to foldan. 
a xooo Crdnion's Gen. 80S (Gr.) C>'me^ hresles scur. c 1250 
Gen. If Ex, 30.J6 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. Ibid. 
3:83 Oc Ce ail haued so wide spiled, Sat his graue is 
oorsTider failed. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xxi, 
(1495) aio Water molten of soowe and of hayel is erlhly, 
Cunningham Cosviogr. Glasse 42 Then in this 
middle region I suppose all Haile, Snow, and suche like is 
ingendrid. 1638 Wilkins Mau IPorld i. (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when he hath 
no 1‘hunder. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1144 Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. x868 Ruskin Pot, Econ, A rt ii. 
104 I have .seen the hail fall in Italj* till the forest branches 
stc^ stripped and bare, 
y. [see Hailstone.] 

2 . SVith a and pi, A shower or storm of bait ; 
now usually haii-stormf hail'Shorocr. 

c 883 K. i^lLFRED Boeth. xxxlx. § 13 Hwslas and snau-as and 
se oft neda ren Iccca|» t3.-x eorfaan on wintra, a 1300 Cursor 
Pf. 6019 A thonor \\ it an hallc. 1382 Wyclif IVisd. xvi. 16 
newe watris, and hailis, and reynes, they sufiVeden 
persccucioun. rz4t>o Apol.Loll.Gi In hailes ortempestis. 
x6ot Shaks. Air X H'eil v. iii. 33, 1 am not a daj* of season, 
For thou mai^t see a sunshine, and a haile In me at once. 
1783 T. Jefferson Jl'rit. (1S59) II. 45$ A very consider- 
able portion of this couniiy' lias been desolated by a hail, 
t b. A pellet of hail, a h.Tilstone. Ohs. 
a j6z$ Fletcher^ Mad Lexer iv. ii. My head heavy With 
hniK .md frosty icicles. 1607 Phil. Trans. X JX. 5S0 Some 
of the Hail were Eight Indies about. 

3 , iransf, and^?. A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot. 

X590 SUAKS. Mids. l. i. 244. 1597 Lcx’cPs Compl. 
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310 That not a heart which in his level came Could 'scape 
the hail of his all-burting aim. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 589 
Chaind Thunderbolts and Hail of Iron Globes. 1728 Pope 
Dune. 111. 262 *Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease. 
1893 FoRBES-MiTCHELL Retntn. Gt, Pluliny 60 A perfect 
hail of round-shot assailed us. 

4 . aiirih. and Comb., as haiUshoivcr \ haiLlikey 
-stricken adjs. Also Hail-shot, -STOXE, -stoiul 

a xooo Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder col^on heardum hsci^el- 
scurum. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 1. 26 That neuere had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris, 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. I. 388 With an haile-Iike storme of stones Kild him. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of hail-stricken meat.* 

•hHail, Chiefly Ohs. Forms: 3-4 

hayl, 3-6 hail, 4-5 haylle, 4-6 haile, hayle, 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a. ON. heill health, 
prosperity, good luck, cognate with OE, kxl ; 
see Heal 

L Health, safety', welfare. In northern ME. 
taking the place of the native Eng. helCy HEz\.l. 

a 14W-50 Alexander yz'jz (Dubl.) When on alhj’ll w*as so 
wele in happe and in heyle. c X460 Tmvneley PTyst. 
(Surtees) 73 I am Lord and lech of heyle. CX470 Henry 
ll'allace v. 547 To sc his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1549 Cojnpl. Scot, vj. 45 ITie maist part of vs hes gude hail 
in our body. 

b. To drink (a person’s) : a modification of 
the phrase Drink-hail, q.v. 

X297 R. Glouc.(x 724) ti8 He.,custehire..and glad dronk 
hire hail. 

2 . With defining words : evil, til, wroth hail, 
bad luck, misfortune ; often used adverbially, with 
the adj.in dative fem. or some representative thereof: 
to (one’s) hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
PIeal sh,. Hale shy in similar use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6583 Ful iuel hail \p.r. ille hayl] brak 
yee l>e dai. Ibid, 7320 Ful ilhail \v.r. ill a hayle] sal 
pai it se. Ibid, 7335 pis saul haue pai mad hair king., 
Ful wreherhail \v. rr, wraker haile, UToherhelej to hair be- 
houe. CX330R. Citron. /K^x(Rolls>25^ Morgan 

..wroughte hym self to \\ToJ>er haylle. CX386 Chaucer 
Rente's T. 169 IlhayJ, by god Alejm Inou is a fonne. c 1450 
Si. Cuthberl (Surtees) 5880 pir robbours wand \t> 
sayle To h® hey se with euel hayle. c 1460 Tovjneley Plyst. 
(Surtees) 6x Wyth yl a haylle! Ibid. 89 Ha, ha, goder- 
haylle ! . . this is good for the frost. ?c x475 Sgr. tenve 
Degre 299 Alas I it toumed to wroth-hir-heyle. a 1529 
Skelton Elynour Rnmmyng 6x8 God gj've it yll hayle 1 

Hail, sh.^ [A later subst. use of Hail int., and 
n. of action f. Hail v.-] 

1 . An exclamation of ‘hail!’; a (respectful) 
greeting or salutation. 

i5w>-so DuNBxa Poems xxxiii. i As 5ung Aurora, with 
crUtall haile. nx667 ^wley On X^irgin Wks. 1711 III. 
53 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return. 2667 Milton 
P, L. V. 385 The Aogel Haile Bestow'^d, the holy salutation 
us*d Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1870 Daily 
Nnos 30 Dec.. His hail was pleasant, and we bade liim 
‘ Good-bye ana good luck’. 

2 . The act of hailing some one j a shout of weU 
come ; a shout or call to attract attention. 

i8xx WoRDSw. Ep. to Sir G. H. Beaumont 207 Whence 
the blithe hail? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand ! 1833 Ht. Maktikeau Vanderput 4 

5. i. 1 The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. fsl, iii. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr, Within hail*, within call, near enough 
to be hailed ; so out of hail, beyond call. Originally 
nautical phrases, 

1697 Dampier l^oy. L ipt When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English, 1748 Anson's X'oy. it. iv, 
163 The vessel came within hail of us, 18*5 Scott Fatn, 
Lett. t 6 May (1894) II. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within liail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. 1 r\tnc Astoria I, 86 Warning them., not to wander 
away nor be out of haiL 

3 . aiirih., as hail-peal, a peal of salutation or call. 

1568 Hist, yacob 4 Dsau i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 192 

To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a mom. 

Sail, sh.^ Sc, [f. Hail jlS] 

1 . orig. (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
Ae dool or goal with the exclamation ' hail 1 when 
it is hit by the ball ; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or goal ; a ‘ goal ’ or 
victor)' in one game or round. In phrases lo give 
the hail, to win a hail or so many hails, 

Weodcrburn Voc. 37 (Jam.) Trammitfere meiam 
pita, to give the bail. Hie prhnus est transmissusy this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tarbas Poems 66 (Jam.) The hails is 
wun. x86x J. P, Campoell Tales fK. Highl. (1892) III, 
10 They went to play shinny and Jain ivon three hales. 

2 . transf. Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1^3 Hardy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club II. No. ii. 58 The 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the , . fishing hamlet 
of Headchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw, .as the other. x88o Beys' Own Book 130 These 
posts are the hail or goab 

Hail, sh.^, dial. var. of Ail jA-, the awn of barley. 
Jefferies Gt. Estate 8-Thc black knots on the 
delicate barlcj* straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail, .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

i' Hail, a. Ol'S. Forms; 3 htoil, 3-4 hoil, 3-8 
3"5 heyl(o, 4-7 bailo, bnyl(o, 5 bayll(e. 
[a. ON. /;z/ 7 / hale, sound, whole = OE./;(f/:— OTcnt. 
-haih; hails- •. see H.lle and Whole. A ME. 


HAIL. 

equivalent of the northern hale and the midi, and 
sonthem h 6 l, whole.) 

1 . Free from injury, infirmity, or disease ; sound, 
unhurt, safe ; healthy, robust ; = Hale, \Vhole. 

czzos Lav. 12528 WunieS her hal and hseil. CX220 
Bestiary 366 Al heil and sund. a 1300 Cursor il/. ^829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and .sound, wjt-outen 
were, c 1330 /iwA <5* 2232 Y might aschape out of 

mi wo, Al hayl and hole to be, CX440 Promp. Parx. 233/1 
Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus. 1573 Tosser Husb. xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber be haile, least profit doe quaile,^ 1673 A. Walker 
Leez Lachrymans 3 The hayl Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion of his Youth. 1725 Bradley Fant. Diet. s.v. 
yatindice. The Water of a Voting Child that's hail, 
b. Jig. Sound, wholesome ; pure, uncorrupted. 

13.. K, Alls. 7036 [He] tok counsaile, That him n’as 
neither god ne haile. c 2460 Battle of Otterbourtie 92 in 
Percy's Reiig., He durste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all "Viiglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulh <5* Sc/v. To 
Rdr., To shew that a Book., might be understandingly 
and roundly written, in hail and clear English. 

2 . In phr. //ail be thou, etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or reverence. Hence (in 
part) Hail int., q.v. 

c 1205 Lav. 24309 Lauerd kin^, vrxs hseil ! Ibid. 29030 
Hail SCO Gurgmund. .hail jjine drihtliche men. _ <21300 
Sat. People Kildare vi. in E, E. P. (1862) 153 Hail be Je 
freris wip J>e white copis. c 1380 Wyclif XPhs. (1880) 204 
Heil be J»ou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dwes 4 Paup. 
(W. de W.) I. iv, 36/1 Hayle be thou our kynge. 

3 . Whole, entire. All hail \ cf. All- whole. 

a 2300 Cursor PI. 22306 Turn ^am till his trouth al hail. 
a 1300 Ftoriz Cf Bl. 56 ‘Dame he sede, ‘]?ishai[is]?m, pat 
win and kat gold eke.’ 

Hail (h^d), Forms : a. i hasalion, 3 hauli, 
4 haweli, ] 3 . 4-7 hayle, 7 haile, 6- hail. 7. 7-9 
(rf/u/.) haggle. [OE. hagalian OTeut. '^liag^ct)^ 
Ihjan in O^.hagla, MHG. haglen, hagelen, Ger. 
hageln, Du. hagelen, from the sb. The north, dial, 
haggle is from ON. See Hail 

1 . intr. a. Impersonally; // //i777x=s hail falls. 

a. C893 K. ,/Elfred Oros. 111. v. § i On sumre tide hit 
hajalade stanum ofer ealle Uomane,^ CX29Q S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 198/37 Hit bi-gan to |>ondri and hauH. c 1300 St. Brandan 
32 Hit began to haweh faste. 

/B. CX425 Voc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 665/6 Grandinnt, hayles. 
1483 Cath. Angl, X69/2 To Hayle, grandinare. 1530 
Palscr. 130 H grlsie, it hayleth, i6xx Bidle Aa. x.vxti. 
xo When it shall haile, comming downe on the forest. 1631 
wjDDOWES Nat. Philos. 19 It hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies w. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. Pfod. Does it still Eti! ? 

7, 2674 Ray N. C. JPords 23 It Haggles: It hails. 
Far, Dial. i8ss Robinson XVIttiby Gloss, s.v., ‘It both 
haggl’d and snow’d*. 1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorhsh, 
Folk.i. 319 * It haggled heavy t’ last neet 

b. With subject : (c) To pour or send down hail. 

^1398 Ckaucer Fortune 62 ’ibe welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne. or hayle. 1535 Coverdale Exod. be. 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londe ofEcipte. 

{h) To fall as hail. 

^ 1859 (see xibl. sb, below]. 1879 C. F. Hofpman* Phnterey 
in Poems of Placesy Br. America 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifi.s of fierj* spray. 

2 . tranSy To pour aown as hail ; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1570 Dee Plalh. Pref. 35 Such huge Stones, .did he with 
his engynes hayle among them. 1590 Shaks. PTids. N. i. i. 
243 He hail’d downe oathes that he was onely mine. 1607 
— Ant.ff Cl. 11. v. 45 lie set thee in a shower of Gold, and 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 
155 Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. x886 Steven- 
so.v Dr, fehyll m. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a slorm of blows. 

Hence Hailing vbl. sh, (in first quot. concri), 

1538 Bale Thre Laxoes 1841 Lyghtenyngesand haylynges 
destroyed their corne. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths § 12 The 
bailing of the shot and the shriek of battle. 

HaSl (h?‘l)> Forms ; 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Onn, he35lenn), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hail shy and 
inter/, which has superseded Hailse 2/.] 

1 . Irans. To salute with * hail 1 ’ ; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

cxzoo Ormin 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhtij Drihhtin 
he^^lenn. cxzos Lay. 14968 J>us hailede him on J>e .s\ric- 
fulle wimman ; Lauerd king, wasshait. 1362 Lancu P.Pl. 
A. IX. xo Ich heilede hem hendeli. c 2440 Promp. Parz>. 
233/j Heylyn, or gretyn, saluio. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 
XX. i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
deparumg, The marvaylous toure of famous cunnyngc. 
2725 C. Pitt X'ida's Art of Poetry The ravish’d 

crowds shall hail their p.issing lord. 2804 [see Hail iui.\. 
2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. it. 183 In Scotland the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight, 
b. With complement (with or without flf). 

1672 Milton .SVrwjw 354 Such a Son as .all Men hail’d 
ine happy. ^ 1738 Glover Leonidas 396 Extol and hail 
him as their guardian god. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
I. HI, >ii. 416 The second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor. 
2871 R. Ellis Catullus iii. 6 A bfrd that ever hail’d her 
Lady mistress. 

1 2 . intr. To address a salutation to ; to drink a 
health to. Ohs, rare. 

c 227s Lay. 18573 I'or pe king him loucde ase his Iff, and 
hayledc to his wif. 

d. To call or shout to (a ship, a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Origiimlly 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

2563 Grf.siiam ill Burgon (1839) 11. 42 The 1051.-101 
we hadd one hayled another, there rose up soche a great 
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storme. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 128 We anchored 
.. and in friendlj' manner sent to hale them. 1692 Capt, 
Smith's Seojnan's Grain, i. xvj. 78 To hail a Ship , . is 
done after this manner, //;r or only / To 

which they answer H&e. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Hailing. 1726 G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haled us; I answered, and told them who 
I was. 1749 Fielding Tom yones viii. xii, I heard a voice 
on a sudden haling me with great farriiliariiy by my 
Christian name. 1857 Ldngf. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ‘Sail on\ 1891 Spectator The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself. 

4. inir. or ahsol. To call ont in order to attract 
attention. (Formerly with to ; now only absol^ 

To hail alo/t, ‘ to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.) ; to hail for a 
trip{U.S. colloqiii ‘to state the quantity ofthe catch during 
a fishing voyage’ {Cent. Did.). 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. CasianhedeCs Conq. E. Jnd. ii. 7 He 
.. hasted to the ^vater side, and hailed to oar ships. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. in Farr 6'. P. yds. /(1848) 190 
Unto her sonne she hails. J798 Millar in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ. Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed. x868 B. W. Richardson Son 0/ a Star 1. xiv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider. 

b. To hail from (a place) ; said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence iransf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) I* i- 2 The country 
from which he hails.^ 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv, 397 
Ships and sailors hailing from these distant shores. x^8 
BI. Robertson Lombard Si. Jtfyst. x, Most of the pupils 
hailed from France. 

■ Hail (h^d),z/.3 ,SV, Also 8 hale, [app, a special 
use of Hail originating with the phrase lo hail 
the dooly i.e, to greet or salute the goal with tlie 
exclamation hail I when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase to hail the dooly to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal ; lo hail Ihe ball, to throw 
or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

<x iSSo Ckidstis Kirhe Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam In and 
hail’d the dulis. 1783 Tytler Poet. Pent. yas. /, 187 
(Jam.'s.v, Dale) When the Ifootjball touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out, Hail ! or it has hail'd the dulls. 
1802 SiBBALD Chron. Scot. Poet. II. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Dule) In the game ofgolf..when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce. his >TCtory, called, Hail dule! 
<2x809 SkinnePs flfise. Coll, Poet. 133 <Jam.) The ba’-spell’s 
won, And we the ha' hae hail’d. 

■Hail(h?U), Forms: see Hail and a, 
[An elliptical or interjectional use of Hail a,, the 
imperative be^ or some equivalent, as in Hail a, 2, 
having been originally present : cf, ON. /;«//, and 
OE. hdl similarly used.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation ; now poetic and rhetorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential saluta- 
tion ; ssL. ave, salve, a. absol. Avith vocative. 

cxzoo Vices ^ Virtues (1888) S3,'Hail 5u, Marie’, he 
seide. c 1275 Passion our Lord 191 in O. E. Misc, 42 Heyl, 
he seyde, mayster, to ihesuc hat hi souhte. axqpoSai. People 
Kildare v. in E. E. P, (1862) 153 Hail seint franccis wih l»i 
mani foulls. 1382 Wyclif Mark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
lewis, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233/1 He^l, sede for gretyiige, 
ave, salve. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 6g Haile Rome: 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 2667 Milton P, L. 
IH. r Hail holy Light, ofspnng^ of Heav’n first-born. 1738 
Glover Leonidas ii. 204 Hail ! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
Grahams Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor 
man’s day. 

b. with lo [cf. Hail sh^, health, well-being]. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 160 Haile to your Lordship. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xlx. Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances ! 1820 Shelley To a Skylark i Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit ! 1855 Tennyson Maud in. vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 

Hail, Sc. spelling of Hale a . ; obs. f. Hale v. 
Haile, obs. form of Hale, Heal. 

Hailelie, haililie. Sc. spelling of Halely, Ohs. 
Hai’ler. [f* Hail vi- + erI.] One who hails, 
or calls to attract attention. 

x88o T. Hardy iVessex T., Fellow-Tovmsmen 130 ‘ Hullo 
Downe — is that you?* said the driver. .The other turned a 
plump, cheery.. face over his shoulder towards the bailer. 
xBgi Daily Nezvs 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hall a 'bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street . . the chances are that the hailer 
will get nothing but a grin. 

Hail-fellow, Ct. iadv.), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost ‘ Hail, fellow ! ’ (now obs. . or 
arch.), used a? a descriptive expression, in various 
grammatical constructions. 

1589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Mennphon{Kfa.'\ 16 Their 
best : lovers would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their heads, Haile 
fellow well met.] 

A. adj. On such terms, or using such freedom 
with another, as to accost him with ‘hail, fellow I 
on a most intimate footing; over familiar or 
unduly intimate. 

2580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 371 Where diddest thou leame 
that.. being suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe? x688 Lo. Df.lamer JVks. (1604) 26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow vrith you. 
x824 Scott Redgavntlet ch. xv, All’s hail-fellow, here. 
1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. II. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her. .with something of a hail-fellow bearing, 
b. So the i^uller phrase /Tail fellotv well met. 

1581 VETii^Guaszo’s Civ. Conv.wx. (1586) 171 The maister 


. . being as you say haile fellow well met with his servant. 
XSS6 J. Hooker Girald. Iret. in Holinshed II. 105/2 He. , 
placed himselfe. .hard at the earle of Ormond his elbow, as 
though he were lijule fellow well met. 1612 Rogers Naaman 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
1888 Rider Haggard Col. QuaHlch I. i. 4 He was popular 
..though not in any hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. i883 
Graphic Summer No. 12/3 His hail-good-fellow-vvell-met 
shake of the hand. 

B. adv. On most intimate terms. 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met xrith Him. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl.\. 26 Apr. Let. i. You see the highest quality and the 
Io^yest trades-folk J(»tl{ng each other, without ceremony, 
hail-fellow well met. x^7 L. Hunt Men, Women, ^ i>. 
(1876) 91 Palavering rascals, whocome, hail-fellow-well-met. 

t C. sb. Obs. 

1, An intimate or familiar associate. 

1650 R. Stapylton Sirada's Low C. IVai-res 11. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2. The state or footing of intimate friends. 

1684 J, GooDKfAN Wtnier^Evening Confer. 46 The Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow, a 1687 Cotton Poet. 
IVks. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

Hailing (hf'riig), jA [f. Hail z^.2 -f -ing b] 
The action of the verb Hail 2 ; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

c X203 Lay. 14442 He com to J>an kinge, mid are hailinge. 
rxsSo Wyclif AV/. III. 351 Helling. .hab noo vertue 
among freris : for bet saluten ofte fendis. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Lukexx. 163 The x'anishyng smoke of hail- 
lynges and gretlnges. 16^ Dampier Voy. JL i 157 Read5’- 
to fire on us, if we had gone abroad without haling. X724 
R. Falconer V/y. (1769) 13 The other Ship came up to us, 
and, without hailing, i>our*d a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. attrib., as hailing-distance ; hailing-bough, 
one hung up in a house to ‘ hail * May morning. 

1821 Clare Vitl. Minstr. I. ii And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast H. 4 1‘hey passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

Haill, Sc. var. Hale a., or Whole. 

Haill(e, obs. f. Hail sbi- and vi-, Hale sb.^ 
Haillely, haillie, eta, Sa van Halely, Obs. 
Hail Mary, phr. and sb. 

1. The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) - L. 
Ave Maria. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10837 * Hail maria said he, ‘ ful o 
grace.’ 1340 Ayenh. 262 Hayl Marie of bonke uol, Ihord 
by mid * 55 * Abp. Hamilton Cateck. (1884) ®73 Hail 
Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2. As a devotional recitation = Ave Mary. 

CT380 Wycltf Sel. Wks. HI. iti First men seien, Hell, 

Mane, xsgt Troub. Kaigne K. yohn (1611) 50 With fast- 
ing and praying, And Haile Marie saying, i860 Faber 
Hymn, Flowers for the Allarsi, By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-BIaries wllf we say. x88i G. W. Cable Mme. DeU 
phine vt. 32, 1 am just going to say Hail Marys all the time, 
t Hail-mater Obs. = Hail-fellow. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 164 He who was 
baile-mate with the Emperour. 

Hailscart: sec Haleskauth.. 
tHailse, Obs. Forms: 4-5 hails, (4 heilse, 
haylce, haylis), 4-6 hailse, hayls(0 (6 helse). 
[a. ON, heilsa to greet, to say hail [to a person) : 
cf. Halse v."] traits. To greet, salute. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 5046 (Cott.) ^i hailsed him, kneland hi- 
forn. CX340 ibid. 7396 (Trin.J Wib chere ful swete he 
heilsed hendely bat prophete. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. vii. 
160 The mone and the sonne And N elleucne sterres, hailsed 
hym alle, a 1400 Sir Perc. 404 Do tbi hode off, 1 highte, 
And haylse hym in hy ! 1530 Palscr. sqjfs, 1 haylse or 
greete,y(? saluc. .Haylse yonder gentylman. xssx Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 29 When wehaddehaylsede tbone 
thotheri *577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1039/1^ The 
Almans or lanceknights getting neere to the enimies, 
hailsed them with their harquebut shot.^ * 58 S. James I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 73 FjtIc Titan . . by his rj'sing in the 
Azure skyes, Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 
Hence f HalTsing vbl. sb., greeting, salutation. 
a X300 Cursor M, 10848 Sco hir vmbi-thoght Quat was bis 
hailsing be hir broghl, c 1400 Melayne 677 There was none 
ober haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and gr>Tn. X596 Nashe 
Sajffron Walden N iv b, No wethcr-cocke . . no ewe tree, that 
he would oversUp without haylsing after the same methode. 

' + HaiT-shot. Obs. [f. Hail sb.'^ -t- Shot sb.'\ 

1. Small shot •which scatters like hail when fired : 
used in distinction from a ball or bullet. 

1485 Naval Acets. Hen. Vlt (1896) 69 Hayle shotte xl. 
*555 Eden Decades 1 14 Owre men were enforced to shute of 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with hayleshotte. x686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a- Pistol loaden 
with Hail'-shot. X708 Motteux iv. Ixii. (1737; 253 

Little Pellets like Hail-shol. 1830 Scott Devorgoil ii. 11, 
Ever>' hint Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant, 
fg. <1x656 Hales Gold, Rem. (1688) 193 He shoots his 
Hail-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heas'cn. x68o H. More 
Apocat. Apoc.siZ All this hailshot flyes quite over my head. 

2. The discharge of such shot, Alsoyf^. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1364 There came .such thicke 
Hayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 Trvon 
Misc, i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-shot of 
their Tongues. 

3. attrib,, as hail-shot drop. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 151 And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry., that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 
peirce the christiall water tops. 

Hailstone (h^’lstoun). £f. Hail sbi^ + Stone 
sb. OE. hagolstdn, ON. haglsteinn, MHG. hagel- 
siein, MLG. hagelstSn, Du, hagelsteen, Yorksh. 
dial. haggle-stecani\ A pellet of bail. 1 


rxooo /ElFric Horn. I. 52 Orsorh betwux Sam greatum 
hajolstanum. 13.. Coer de L. 2190 The bowmen. .shot 
quarelles and eke stone, As thick as the hail-stone. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 69 pere fel so grele rejm i- 
medled \yib hailstones \v.r. hawelstones]. 1563 W. Fulke 
Met^7‘5 iv. (1640) 54 b, When the hayle-stones are square, 
or three-cornerd, the hayle was generated neere the earth. 
x^6 J. Hall Poems i Pamphlets thus like hailstons fly 
About mine eare.s, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 375 
At Hertfordshire, in the year 1697. .The hail-stones. .being 
measured, were found to be many of them fourteen inches 
round. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end. X892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folkd. 319 In the East Riding .. hailstones are 
in some places called ‘ haggle-steeans 

EaiTstorm, hail- storm, [f. Hail 
Stohm sb."] A violent fall or storm of hail. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 577 A Letter . . giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm (in Herts]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent hail-storms 
are able to do, is scarce to be conceived. 18x3 T. Forster 
Atmosph. Pluenom. (1815) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene- 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
fg. x86s Seeley Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny. 

. Hailsum, obs. Sc. var. Halesome. 

Haily (he'-li), a. [f. Hail sbf + -y 1.] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by hail or hailstorms. 

1552 Huloet, Haylye, or full of hayle, grandinosus. 
1561 Dads tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) xii Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtful! doubtles and pes- 
I tilent. j6xi Cotcr., Gresleux, haylie. X703 Pope Thebais 
49s A rattling tempest . . Which the cold north congeals to 
haily' show’rs. 1737 Bvrom yml. 6* Lit. Rem. (1856) II. 
1. 87 Avery rainy', snowy', haily, stormy, blustering ride. 
Haim, var. of Hame ; Sc. form of home, Hosie. 
Haimhald, obs. f. Hamaw. 

+ Haln, sb. Obs. [ME. from Norse. Cf. OSw. 
hieghn, S\v. hiign enclosure, hedge, Da. hegn hedge, 
fence. See Haik k.I] An enclosure, a park. 

CX205 Lay. ^064 Ne sculde na cniht h2er3ien, b^r he 
hauede haines iwald [walled enclosures], <x 1440 SirDegrev. 
70 Fayere parkes in-%vyth haynus, tirett herdus in the 
playnus {Thornton MS. Crete hertes in the haynes, Faire 
bares In the playnes], 

Hain (b?n), v.^ Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 
Sc. haaie, 6- hayn. [a. ON. hegaa (S\v. hdgtta, 
Da. hegtte) to hedge, fence, protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut, hag- fence, hedge.] 

, 1. Iratts. To enclose or protect with a fence or 
hedge ; csp. to preserve (grass) from aaltle, 

X4,. [see Hajned). 1555 Sc. Acts Mary c. 23 It is .. 
ordanit..that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for ry'sing of y'oung grouth thairof. 1573 In W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. O.rford 347 Portmeade shalbe hayned 
and layed freshe from Caltell untyll May daye. x6ox 
Holland Pliny xviii. xxviit, A ground would be nained in, 
left lay, and kept for grasse and hey'. X787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. 328 Ten oxen.. broke into the manured field which 
had been hayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
(1813) 258-68 in Archxol. Rev. (1888) Mar., Hain up the 
land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 Brit, Hush. 1. 
xxxi. 486 The uplands are usually ‘hayned’, or laid up at 
Candlemas ; but richer land is often left open until March. 

+ 2. To shut up, confine, restrain. Obs. rare. 

1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham) 255 Can mans wise- 
dommehaineThestreames of Dee from gliding to y«maine? 

3. To spare, save, refrain from consuming or 
spending. Sc. 

1508 Dunbar Tiia mariit Wemcn 386 Quhen he ane hail 
jear wes hanyt. 2572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 140 And 
je wer in yair hands, yai wald not hane 50W. 2583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 590 Ibid, xlv, In Seytoun he remaned, 
Whair wyne and aill U’a.s nothing hayned. 2728 Ramsay 
Fables, Miser fy Minos ii, Thehliser..shaw'd the ferrynuan 
a knack, Jumpt in, swam o’er, and hain’d his plack. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hain, to save, to preserve. 2826 
Scott Diary 20 Jan. in Lockhart, * Hain y'our reputation, 
and tyne your reputation' is a true proverb.^ ^2862 Hislop 
Prov, Scot. 21 A penny hain’d Is a penny gain’d, 
b. ahsol. or intr. 

2606 Warner Eng.-x\'\. ciii, (i6r2> 406 Yet haine they 
at their feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), They 
that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 


Haill,«^. 2 </fcr/. Also 5-6 beyne, 6 bayn. [app. 
deriv. form from hey. High v. to raise, with -en.^^J 
Irons. To raise, heighten, set up. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncym or heyrnym [S. hawn- 
syn or yn heyyn), exalto, elevo, sublez'o. Ibid. 233 (A . Hi) 
Hey'nym {P. heighthynl. .rx<i/r<7, elevo. 2465 Marc. Paston 
in Past. Lett. No. 499 II. 176, I have spoke wjth Borges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the roershe. 2564 Order 
28 Feb. in Swinden Gt. Yarmouth 53 Ordered that the 
merchants’ dinner, orfeast .. shall be erected and heyned 
this present year, 2599 Nashe Lenten S/ifffe 12 Edw'ard 
the thirde .. hayued the price of their priuiledgK and not 
brought them downe one barley' Kimell. 2787 . Marshall 

E. Norfolk (1 795) Gloss., Hain, to raise, or heighten ; as to 
hain the rent, the rick, or the ditch *. 2895 ty 

Anglia, Hain, torise in price. Mod. itufolK. 

* I want my wages hained.' 

Hence Haining vbl. sb. ... 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 233/2 Hey'ny'nge, cxaltaeio, elevncio. 

Sc. form of Hauncji. , 

t Haine. Obs. Also 4-5 hayn(e. [a. F./m//«. 
formerly haine (i 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm-b f- ha-ir to 
hate ; cf. saisine from saisir^ Hatred. 

T. Vsk Test. Ltrje P/oL, Enyyy forsothc com- 
mendeth nought his reason that he hath in hay"- C1477 
C/exTon 7 ase% is, b, Ne of haj-ne or hate precedent 

Haine, var. of FUtke Obs., a mean rvretch. 
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SEincd (h?*nd), ppl. a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Hain 
t;.i + -EDi.] a. Fenced, enclosed, b. (.yc.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Heiined grass^ pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14., Forest Lawes c. 1. § i in Scot. Siai. I. 323 At }^i 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of he woddis with har bestis. 
*579 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1597) I 84 Quhatsumevcr per«5n . . 
pulUs or cuttis haned Broome. Vx?.. Earl Richnrd^ 
Queen's Brother vii. in Child Ballads iv. cx. (1886) 465/1 
YouMl have them, and as much haind grass As they all on 
can gae. X786 Burns Cotters Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. her weehhain’d kebbuck. X7&5 — N.-Y^ 
Salut. ia Maggie 106 I’ll flit thy tether To some hain’d rig. 
Hainin^ vhl. sb. Chiefly * 5 ^. [f. 

Hain vX + -ING 5 .] Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed ; an enclosure. 

XS3S.S‘^. Acts yas. F, c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting peling..and sicHke of all new hanyngis. Ibid. 
(1507) c. 9 'ITiat euerie man , .plant woodde and Forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
aickersof land. 1S7X Burgh Rec. Peebleses Apr.{Jam.5'«//.), 
llie Vanelaw to be proclamit waist, seuie, and hanyng. 
1728 W. Starrat Epist. in Ramsay's Poems (1877) II. S76 
We'll to the haining drive, c 1856 Denham Tracts (1895) II. 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle. 

1733 P, Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of Winter-haining. 1829 Glover 
Hist. Derby I. 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called haynlng. 

c. That which is saved ; savings. 

1823 Galt Entail II. 145 (Jam.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. 

d. atlrib., as hainingdivie. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 1 Oct. tjam. Supp\ Vnles 
the samyn guddis be sufficienllie teddent in hanyng tyme. 

Hainous, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Heinous, -lt, etc. 
Hainsch, hainsh. Sc. ff. Haunch sb. and v. 
Hain*t, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Haique, obs. form of Haik 2. 

Sair (he®j), sb. Forms; a. 1 h6r, hdr, 2-3 
beer, 2-5 ber, 4-6 beer, 5-6 heere, here, (5 | 
berre), 6 bear(e. / 3 . 4-5 bar, bare, 4 bor, 
4~5 bore, 5 baar(e. 7. 5-6 heyr(e, 5-7 baire, ^ 
bayre, beir(e, 6- hair. fCoui. Teutonic, OE. 
hkvt ///r* OFris. OS. hdr (MDu. haer^ Du. 
haar)y OHG. hdr^ (Ger. haar), ON. hdr (Sw. 
hdr, Da. OTeut, not known in 

Gothic. The a forms are native, from OE., WS. hxr, 
Anglian hdr; the 0 forms are immed. from ON. 
hdr, which gave in ME. hdr in northern, and hbr 
in some north midland dialects. The later heyt'y 
heire^ hayre^ hair., is not a normal repr, of ME. 
hir, heer, the modem Eng. form of which would 
be (as in 16th c.) hear or here \ it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimihation to Haihe.J 

I. 1 . One of the numerous fine and generally 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp, of most mammals, of 
which they form the characteristic coat ; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the body of insects and other invertebrates, 
although these are generally of different structure, 

a Boo Corpus Gloss. 1594 Pilus, her, e xooo ^lfric Horn, 

1. 236 .\n njcr of eownim heafde. a 1225 Lt'g. Kath. 2288 
An her of hare fax, 138a Wyclif Matt. v. 3*6 Thou malst 
not make oon Iieer whyt, or bk-ik. CX440 Promp. Parv. 
335/2 Heer (A', y., P. here), capillus. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 335 There will aUvayes remaine some heare 
in lbe,clifre of the penne. 

fl. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne failc. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6961 He had a hare, 
he whilk grewe On cuthbens heued. cx4fo Tenvneley 
Myst. (Surtees) £7 Not oonc here. 1483 Caih. Angl. 175/2 
An Hare, crinis. 

y. 1483 Caih. Angl. 180/2 An Heire, pilus. Ibid. 184/1 
A Heyr, crinis. 1581 Pettii: Guazzo's Ch'. Conv. 11. (1586) 

? 7 b, A sword . . hanging by a haire over his head. 1665 
Microgr. 158 The long hairsof Horses, .seem Cylin- 
drical. 1712 F RAKCis Horace Epist. n. i-(R.) For hair by hair 
1 pull the horse's tail. x8i6 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. v, 
.And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 1878 Huxley 
Ph^iegr. 70 A hair, .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural hairs was formerly us^ =• the 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L. crittesy Fr. Us chevcttXy 
Ger. die haare^ Now obs. or arch, as in ^ey 
hairSy which is also oficn taken not collcctively.- 
rxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 6 lohannes w’ars Tcscryd mid 
olucndcs harum. c 1340 Cursor M, Sc^o (F.) paire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 2382 SWcuf Luke vii. 38 
And wj-pide with heeris of hir I/v. V. 1S81 the hair of 
her headj. — yohn xi. 2 And wipte his feet with hir heeris 
[All i6-io//t c. versions with her hair], ^1400 Destr. Troy 
mSj Glide hoTcs hade )>zi gay, godely to se. 1563-87 
Foxe a. M. (1596) 42/2 His old age or white heares. 
1596 Sfukser F. Q. IV. viii. 4 He,. would.. knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged hcares. x6xx Bible Gen. xliv. 29 Yc 
shall bring downemy gray halres with sorrow to the grauc. 
1715-20 Pope Iliad x. 19 Jlc rends his hairs in s.Tcrifice to 
lox*e. 1826 H. N. Coleridge IVest Indies 530 Venerable 
lor his white hairs. 

fg. {— 2 LX i 6 o 6G.W1 oodcocke 3 tr. Hist. Ivsiine Ffivh, 
A blaiing-starre with long haircs apj>earcd. 

2 . collect. The^ ^gRrcg.'ite of hairs growing on 
the skin of an animal : spec, that growing naturally 


upon the human head ; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. • 

Exooo Sax. Leechd. II. 156 Gif h®r to JjIccc sie. cszoo 
Ormin 3208 Hiss clajj wass off ollfcnntess hair. EX330 
R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed hure 
her fo-schaked. rz44o Promp. Parv. Heer fyrste 

growynge yn* mannys berde, laustgo. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 396 That they wasshe none heare, but benethe the 
brugge. 1495 Act ix Hen. FZ/.c. 19 CuKions stuffed with 
horse here,.neelis here, deris here, and gods here. 1584 
[see 8 o]. 

<r 1300 Cwrror il/. 3662 Esau es nigh wit h.ar. CX300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and drawing bi hor. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to J>aire heclis. t:z44o York 
Alyst. xxxii. 21 pe here hat pillis my heed. 

y. c 1375 yc. l>eg, Saintsy Egipdane 225 HajTc scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 I)a.vBAR Tua Jfariit IVemeu 21 
Kemmit was lhair cleir hair. 1561 Hollybush Ham. 
Apo/h.s For fallinge of the hejnre^ of the head. 1659 B. 
llAstMsParivafs/ronAgezZ7Whtch makes* the hair stand 
on the heads of such as hear it related. i774_Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VIII. 17 Among the hairy caterpillars, .the cast 
skin is covered udth hair. 1777 Mad. D'Arblay Early 
Diary (s88o) 11 . 169 All our hairs were done to the astonish- 
ment of all the company. 1816 Byron Prisoner of Chilian 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 1870 Tennyson 
Holy Grail 42 She . . shore away . . all that \veallh of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feeL 1873 Mivart 
Eleni. Attai. vii. 238 Our hair and nails are, .mt^ifications 
of the external layer of the skin. 

b. fig. Applied to the mys or ‘ tresses ’ of the 
sun, the tail of a comet, ‘ leafy locks * of a tree, etc. 

*594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido e i, Yet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Stapyltom Strada's Z.<nu C. 
U'arres 1. 8 A blazing star, .shooting its fiery h.air point 
blank against the Monastery. x6^ Milton P. L. it. 710 
Like a Comet - .That . .from his horrid hair Shakc.s Pestilence 
and Warr. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. s. 168 New fire 
. .Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s frown. 1B64 
Swinburne Atalanta 1268 The heavy hair of pines. 

3 . In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, ora row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Bot. sometimes extended to other outgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsules, etc. : 
s=TniCHOME. 

1631 WiDDOivEs Nat. Philos. 35 The Quince , . his fruit 
hath downie ha;^Te. x8ix Mrs. Ibbetson in Nicholson's 
yrnl. XXX. 1 (pitli). On the Hairs of Plants. 1875 Darwin 
tnsectiv. PI. 354 The glandular hairs of ordinary plants 
have the power, .of absorbing both a solution and the y.apour 
of ammonia. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. y«rc-^;f’ Bot. 1. hi. 138 
Hairs {Trlchomes) Is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4 . trails/. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair: e.g. threadlike stamens or filaments. 

1578 Lytx Dodoens vi. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called . . in shops and of 
the Arabian physltions Anthera. 

b. In names of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair : as Isis Hairy Lady's Hairy 
Maidenhair, Venul Hair. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. Bnj, It [Adianlhum) . . may be 
named in English Venus heyre or ladyes heyre. 1598 
Florio, Capelli divenere. the herbe Maiden-haire, Venus- 
baire, or our Ladies-baire. 1778 Eng. Gas. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Portland, Among the sea-weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis's Hair. 

c. African or Vegetable hair : see quots. 

1851 Offtc. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1259 ‘Vegetable hair', made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree . . for the use 
of upholsterers. x866 Treat. Bot. 565 African Hair, the. 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, Chamxrops humilis. 

d. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. {Cent. Viet.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 

Hair-trigger, q.v. - 1864 in Webster. 

6. Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure; a jot or tittle; nn 
iota; the slightest thing; the least degree. See 
also to a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. X. 334 Kynghod ne knyjthod.. 
Hclpcth nou3t to heueneward one hcrcs ende. C1420 
Anturs of Artk, xlv. Him lakkct no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of horc. 15*9 More Comf, agst. Trib, lit. 
Wks. 1223/1 l*hc prayse had not bene the lesse of one heere. 
1536 Latxher zrtd Semt. hef. Conz'oeat. Wks. I. 48 llicy 
would not set an hair by the name, hut for the thing. 1577 
tr.^ BulliMcrs Decades (1592) 201 Neither is there one 
haircs difference to choose. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 111. ii. 
xQi If I be false, or swerue a haire from truth. ctz6xo 
Healey Cebes (163^ 159 Their estate is not an haire better 
then the others. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hair, a verj' small 
portion or quantity ; as a hair of meal, a few grains. 

+ 6. Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of one hairy of one colour and external quality; 
hence « sort, kind, nature ; stamp, character. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden I. 365 With mylk of a cowe fat is of 
oon here [r/Hittf X59S Greene Upst. Courtier \i\ 

Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 244 Two notable knaucs. both of a 
haire, and both cosen cermaines to the dcuill. x^6 Shaks. 
I li cn. IV , IV. i.^6x The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diuision. x6oo Tourneur Transf Aletamorph. 
Author to Bk. 6 Expect but flowts, for *iis the haire of crime. 
a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valours, i, A lady of my hair cannot 
want pitying. 

7 . ^ A cloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e.g, in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 


(Historically, the same word as Haire, which, in losing the 
final e, has become identical in form with this.] 

1485 Im\ in Ripon Ch. Acts yji Hayr pro ustrina. 1594 
Fairfax Inv.’wt Archxolcgia XLVIII. 130 On Seasteme 
of leade for barley and a kUne haire. 1848 yrml. R. Agric. 
See. IX. I!.- 568 The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. Ibid. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to l.iy on the hair. 

Encycl, XVII. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
foil-seed] meal are filled into woollen bags . . Each bag is 
further placed within * hairs thick mats of horse-hair bound 
with leather. 

II. Phrases and locutions. 

8. a. Against the hair \ contrary to the direction 
in which an animal’s hair naturally lies ; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing ; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment, b. In ones hair: {a) 
with the hair down ; {b) bare-headed, without hat 
or wig. c. To a hair : to a nicety, with the utmost 
exactness, d. Hair about the heels: a mark of 
under-bred horses ; hence fg. of persons, f e. Hair 
and hidCy hair and hoof: every part, entirely, 
wholly, f. A hair in cuds neck : a cause of trouble 
or annoyance, g. A hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf) : see Dog sb. 15 e. h. 
A hair to make a tether of : a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. To comb {a 
persoifs) hair (slang) : see Comb v. 3. j. To cut 
(or divide) the hairy to split hairs : to make line 
or cavilling distinctions, k. To keep one's hair 
on (slang) r to keep cool, not to lose one’s head 
or get excited. 1 . To put up, turn up her hair : 
said of a girl when she exchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put upy to let down her hair (i. e. in the 
toilet), m. To tear {\rend) one's hair, i.e. as 
a symptom of passionate grief. H. Hot to turn 
a hair: lit, of a horse, not to show sweat by 
the roughening of his hair ; fg. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by exertion, o. In other expressions : see 
quots. 

a. X387-8 T. Usic Test. Lox'c n. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
toumeth. X579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 388 All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, 
ji. hi. 40 If you .«!hould fight, you ^ot against the haire of 
your professions. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 63 
[Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair, a 2627 
Middleton Mayor of ^ueenboroughwx. li^ Books in women's 
hands are as much a^^ainst the kiir, methinks, as to see men 
wear stomachers, or mght-rails, z668Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 270 Something that crosses them, and goes against 
the hair, 1827 Scott Qhron. Canongate^ Introd. iii, He was 
.a wee toustie when you rubbed him again the hair. 

b. 1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, t. II. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beryng before herr the 
Crowne. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 143 Many a time he would 
shew her to his Souldiours in her haire. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

C. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. in. i. 257 Pan. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse? Par. To a hayre, 1662 J. Barcravc 
Pope Alex, VII (1867) 98 Distinguishmg between good and 
bad to a hair. 2765 Cowper xS Oct., Three or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair, a 1834 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge (L.), 1 could hit him off to a hair. 

d.^ 2882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. III. il xxiii. 240 
‘ Hair about the heels’, muttered the Count to himself. 

©, c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 pai were destroyed, 
bath hare and hyde. 2705 Jean Irvine in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 2728 P, 
Walker Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None contending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. 

f. a 2450 Ratis Raving 111. 299 Think one the bar is in 
thi nek. x8xB Scott Rob Roy xxiii, An Bailie Grahame 
were 10 get word o' this.. it wad be a sair hair in my neck ! 

b. 2809 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 2652 Sancroft Mod. Policies in D'Oyly Life (1821) II. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow TOnscicncCj but to manage it with such a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernible from a tenderness. 269a R. 
L’Estrangc yosephus, Philo's Emb. Caius x. (1702) 901 To 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery’. ^2742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 75 When Persons have a Mind to split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties by a Word. 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in library (1892) 1. ix. 316 [He] 
smits hairs with such surprising versatility. 

K. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, my young friend. 2888 Pall Mall G, 4 Aug. 1/2 
This is the English way of doing things ; they keep their 
hair on their heads. 

ni. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 14b, This knight., 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. 2606 Shaks. Tr. jy Cr. 
IV. ii, 113 Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
chcckes. 1725-20 (see t bj. 2802 Southey luchcape Rock 
xyi, Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair And curst himself in 
his despair. ^ 2855 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring xix, Tearing 
her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

n. 2798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. vii, Hot ! he [a 
horse] had not turned a hair till we came lo AValcot church. 
2897 Blackmore Darielxy'iW, When I tried her with a lot 
of little dodges . . she never turned a hair — as the .*:porting 
people say. 

o. 2579 Fulke Refit. Rastellni^ Tlic thinges proued 
are but the heire and nayJes of Inc masse, and not the sub- 
stantiall partes thereof. 15^ Fenner (1587) 
23 Hcc will . . in the next Section tugge it in by the heare. 
2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 80 As when one lelU 
..a He, to bid him take the haire from his lips. 
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HAIRDRESSING. 


III. aitrib. and Comb. 

9. a. attnb. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
hair ora hair; made or consisting of hair, or of a tex- 
ture like hair ; as hair-bracelet^ -‘broom, -bud, -bulb, 
-camlet, -cell, -club (Club sh, 6), -crape, -felt, -fibre, 
-glove, -goods, -guard, -hat, -list^ -merchant, -rope, 
•scale, -seating, -sheath, -substance, dint, -tip, -work, 
etc. Also Hairbreadth, -cloth, etc. 

1673 JR. Leigh] Transf>r. Reh. 138 The mode of wearing 
*hair-bracelets was scarce in use then. 1723 Bradley Fam, 
Diet. s. V. Horse, Seams, Scabs, and *Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp 
s. V. Broom, We say, a birch-broom, a *hair.broom, a rush- 
broom. Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 96 At the origin 

of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the germ or *hair-bud. 1876 Duhrinc Dis. Skin 34 
The root is found . . to terminate in a bulb-shaped expansion, 
termed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1107/4 A 
*Hair-Camblet Coat. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 288 If you are fond of *hair-clubs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies’ hair I 1730 Martin in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin ■*Hair-Crape. 
1838 SiMMONDsZJ/c/. Trade, *Hair‘glo 7 ics, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbing the skin in bathing, etc. 1863 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr. 11. i. With his decent silver watch, .and its decent 
*hair-guard. 1733 Hanway Traz>. {1762) I. v. Ixiv. 291 British 
woollens, such as *hair-list drabs. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 
4098/4 William Taylor .. *Hair-Mercnant. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. <5* Soc. vii. (1875I 179 Bringing it to a ’’hair- 

point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1377 m 
Rogers Agric. ff Prices III. 580 *Hair rope to slake the 
mill horse. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazon v. (1864) tie At the 
tip of the moth’s body there is a brush of long ^hatr-scales 
resembling feathers. 1851 Ojpic. CaiaL Gt. E.x/tib. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped *hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin (1881} 36 The cortical substance, 
termed also * hair-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1363 Golding Ovid's Met. xiv. (1593) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest *hairetips with Kir wand. 

b. aitrib. For or for the use of the hair ; hair- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -oil, -pad, -ribbon, -scissors, 
-wash. Also Hair-band, -brush, -pin, etc. 

i86x C. W, King Ani, Gems (i856) 160 The ear-rings, 
necklaces, *hair-cauls, or fillets, of the female busts. 1837 
Thackeray Ravenswiug i, Two brass *hair<ombs .set with 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. v. 116 
There were hair-washes, and *hair-oils, 1790 J.B. Moreton 
W, Xnd. Isl. 98 Two hats . . *hair-ribband and hair-dress- 
ing. 1688 R. Holme. Armoury lit. ix. 398 They ought .. to 
be named what kind of cisers they are, whether *Hair 
cisers . . or Beard cisers. 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as hair-buyer, 
-clasper, -curler, -cutter, -dealer, frizzer, -monger, 
•seller, -stainer, etc. ; hair-cHpfing, -curling, 
-cutting, -dyeing, -nourishing, -picking, -raising, 
-tea 5 ing,.t\z., vbl. sbs. and ppl, adjs. Also Hair- 
dresser, -SPLITTER, -splitting. 

X7*x Lond. Gaz.Ho. 5921/4 Mary Penslone.. ‘Hair-buyer, 
1859^ Darwin Ong. Spec. vi. (1878) 153 Parasitic mites., 
furnished with ‘hair-claspers. x886 W. .J. Tucker E, 
Europe ix Undergoing the process of *haIr-cUpping. 1694 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3036/4 Perriwig-maker and ‘Hair Cutter. 
x868 ‘ Holme Lee* B. Godfrey lil. 295 The *hair-cuttlng 
parlour behind^ the shop. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
jesson .. Grazier and *Hair.dealer. 187* Yeats Techn, 
Hist. Comm. 96 The art of ‘hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
1762 Goldsm. Cit, W. Ixxxviii, Language-masters, music- 
masters, ‘hair-frizzers. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summer Brit- 
tany I. 324 The profit thus netted by these ‘hair-mongers, 
during a tour through the country. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Cor. xi. 14 Homer callelh the Greeks ‘hair-nourishing men. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5154/4 William Bell . . ‘Hair-seller. 
1725 Ibid. No. 6382/n Charles Parker.. ‘Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hair-hung, -suspended adjs. 

e. similative and parasynthetic, as hair-fssure", 
hair-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, etc., adjs. Also 
Hair-streak, -stroke, -worm. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. A ‘hair-coloured large Suit. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 138 A ‘hair fissure is 
perceptible, .in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. II. 300 ‘Hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o’er the Gulph. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants {<t^. 3) III. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, ‘hair-pointed. 1832 Lindlev Introd. Bot. 385 
Hair-pointed .. terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leave.s of many mosses. Ibid. 376 ‘Hair-shaped , . the 
same as filiform, but more delicate, so as to resemble a hair. 
1821 %^ELLE\ Prometh. Hub. i. 398 Like the Sicilian's ‘hair- 
suspended sword. iBbSWiiiTTiER Among the Hills I, Tho 
hangbird.*His ‘hair-swung cradle straining. 

10 , Special Combs. : hair-ball (see quot. 1753); 
hair-bird, a popular name of the chipping-bird 
{Zonotrichia socialis) of North America; hair- 
bracket (see quot. 1867); f bair-bramble, the 
dewberry, Rubus ciesitts ', hair-brown (see quot.); 
t hair-bush, a bushy head of hair ; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? - hair- 
brown ; hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; see quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water ; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the corium to the subcutaneous connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-lead, 


a very thin lead used for spacing in printing ; hair- 
lichen, an eruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair ; 
f hair-meal, a hairis breadth, the extent of a hair ; 
hair-mole (f -mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Polytrichum ; f hair-needle = Hairpin ; 
+ hair-patch, haircloth ; hair-pencil, a painter’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like ; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloomery ; hair- 
pyrites, a synonym ofMiLLERiTE ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the growth of hair; 
hair-sao = hairfollicle ; hair-salt [Ger. haar- 
salz'], a name given to aUinogen ; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Otaritdx, sub-family Tri- 
cophocime^ f hair-slitting n., hair-splitting {fg.) ; 
hair-space, a very thin sp.ace used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement of the 
balance-wheel; hair-stone [Ger. haarsteiii], a 
synonym of Sacenite ; + hair-tail, a name given 
to fishes of the family TrichiuHdse,t^>. Trichiurus 
leptumis ; hair-^ail worm = hair-eel ; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair ; f hair- weed, a conferva. 

171* J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampt, vii. 451 In the 
Stomachs of these., the ‘Hair-Balls are compos’d. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. SuPP., Hair~haUs, masses of hair of diL 
ferent sliapes and sizes found In the .stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals. 1869 J. Burroughs in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The soclal^panrow, alias * ‘hair-bird 
alias ‘red'headed chipping-blrd *, Is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1823 Crabb TecJuwl. Diet., * Hair-bracket. 
1867 Smvth SailoPs Word-hk., Hair-bracket, the mould- 
ing at the back of the figure-head. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. iv. 66t The Bramble is of two sortes. .the great and the 
smaL.The lesser berie is called .. a ‘heare Bramble. .The 
fruite is called a Dewberie. 1830 Ansted Elem. Course, 
*Hair broTvn, a colour formed of brown with a little yellow 
and grey, x^o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chevelure, 
the ‘haire bush. 1383 Stanvhurst fEneis 11. (Arb.) 6$ 
Wee ruffled his hearehush. *593 Aec. Bk. IFray in 
Auiiguary XXXIl. 37X, iuj ^ose of ‘haire bottonnes. 
X78^ Boswell Tour Hebrides i, He wore a full suit of 
plam brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the same 
colour. ■ X615 hlARKHAM Eug. Housew. (1660) 123 If you 
will dye your wool of a bright ‘haire colour, 1637 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. 62 Cockro.Tches..of a pure hatr-colour, 17*7- 

51 Chambers Cycl,p.y. Compasses, ‘Hair Compasses, so 
contrived, with-in side, as to take an extent to a hair’s 
breadth. ' 1807 T. Young LecU Nat. Philos. I. x. lor When 
great accuracy is required, balr compasses may be em- 
ployed, having a joint with a spring In one of the legs which 
is bent a little by means of a fine screw. x882'-3 Schatp 
Eneycl. Reli^. Knowl. II. 1304 Itslengthyand ‘hair-drawn 
dialectics. 1893 Brewer Diet, Phrase Fable, * Hair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius aqua- 
ticus, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 9/1 
Into each ‘hair-follicle.. there open the ducts of one or two 
little glands. 1878 Nares Polar Sea I. xii. 319 The ‘hair- 
hygrometer continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner. 
x8o5 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 754 Where ‘hair 
kilns are in use. .charcoal is had recourse to. x888 Jacobi 
Printer's Focab,, *Hair leads, very thin Jead.s — mostly 
sixteen to a pica— rarely used nowadays. 1854-67 C A. 
Harris Diet. Med. Tenninol., *Hair Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A ‘Hair 
iJocket, set round wUh small Table Diamonds. 1689 Ibid, 
No, 2477/4 He took her from a ‘Hair-man upon the High- 
way. y*3 Ibid, No. 6170/9 James Malhewson. .Hairman. 
e X3gx Chaucer Astral, ii. § ^8 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn enlreth any-thyng with-in the ccrcle of thi plate an 
‘her-mele. x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A ‘hair mold on 
his left Cheek, X867 f Hocc Microsc. 11. x. 311 The un- 
dulating ‘Hair-moss.. is found on most shady banks, c i6xt 
Chapman Iliad xiv. Comm., Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or ‘hair-patch as every goose may 
eat oats through, 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrcat. iv. (1686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over. 1775 
Phil. Trans. LXV, 243 It may .. be cleansed by wiping it 
with a soft ‘hair-pencil. x88i Rav.mokd MiningGloss. s.v. 
Bloomary, The sides are iron plates, the ‘hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plate at the front, etc. 1803 R. Jameson 
Sysf. Min. 1 1. 263 ‘Hair- or Capillary-Pyrites. 1893 
Leland Mem. II, 266 The search for a gCKxi ‘hair-restorer 
. . is as vain as the search for happiness. x866 Huxley 
xii. 292 A is at first wholly enclosed in a kind ! 

of b.Tg, the * hair sac. 1793 Schmeisser Syst. Min. I. 270 
‘Hair salt, .is of a silver-while color. x56s ^(ytnSwartzen 
106 Greenland ‘hair-seal, South-Sea fur-seal, ■X894 Lvoek- 
KER Roy. Nat. Hist. II, 107 The fur-seals are, of course, 
far more valuable commerciaUy than the hair-seals. 1683 
KenNEtt Ir, Erasm. on Folly 139 Our ‘hair-slitting ana 
irrefragable Doctor. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV.. 455/1 The 
smallest kind, which arecalled, from their extreme thinness, 
*hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Lardn, Meek. xiv. A 
spiral spring.. called a ‘hair spring. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech. II. X049 Hair-springs arc made of fine steel, which 
comes upon spools like thread. x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 354 The ribbon-fishes.. some of these, as the ‘hair-tail 
. . are of Unrge size. 1880 Gunther Fishes 436 The ' Hair- 
tails ’ Ixlong to the tropical marine fauna. 2834 hlAVNE 
Expos. Lex., Hair-Tail Worm, common name for the 
Gordius aquaticus. 1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2832/4 A yellow 
‘Hair Trunk Mail. x88x Poynter Among Hills I. 31X 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Hair-Vfeed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, V. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Hairing vbl. sb. 

+1. trans. ^?) To edge with hair or fur. . 5 V. Obs. | 


1539 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1S15) 37 fjam.) Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sabill. 1578 Ibid. 219 
(Jam.) Ane..gowne..pasmentit with silver andaharingof 
martrikkes. 

2 . trans. To free from hair ; to depilate. 

1802-14 C. Finlater Agric. S 7 irv. Peebles 81 (Jam.) This 

S ractice. .was called hainng the butler. 1824 Mech. Mag. 

lo.^ 3a 32 By his method, raw hides, after hairing and 
bailing, are converted into leather in less than 30 hours. 
1888 Mint. Engineer. I. ii. 55 The hair is removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. 

3 , intr. a. 'To produce or grow hair.’ {Cent. 
Diet.) b. * To produce hair-like fibres : said of 
maple-sirup when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon.’ (Funk.) 

Hair, obs. form of Hare, Here sb., Hoar. 
Hairb, obs. form of Herb. 

Hai*r-band. Also 5 -bond(e. A band or 
fillet to confine the hair, 

CX440 Promp. Parv, 236/1 Heere bonde {P. herbonde), 
vitia. 2483 Cath. Angl. 184/1 An Herebande, trka, 
crinale. 2330 Palsgr. 230/2 Heerbande, ruban. 1552 
Huloet, Heere bande or heere lace, discriminate, texta. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained: see Hare-. 
Hairbreadth (he«-jbredi)). 

1 . The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance ; a hair’s- 
breadth. 

[CZ420 See Hair 5.] 1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. 

HI. 259 Let vs not suffer our selues to be led so much as 
on heare bredlh away from this onely foundation. x6xx 
Bible Judg. xx. 16 Euety one could sling stones at an 
haire breadth, and not misse. 2767 Fawkfs tr. Idylls 0/ 
'Theocritus xW. 12, I’m within a hair-breadlh raving ma^. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2 . aitrib. or as adj. : Extremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadth difference, escape, scape', hence, 
hairbreadth adventure, risk. 

i6(^ Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 136 Haire-brcadth scapes i’ th* 
imminent deadly breach. 27^-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
I. 541 The hair-breadth differences of language. x8^ W. 
Irving Kuickerb. vi. ii. (2849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroic exploits. 2871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 

Hai*r-brede, -breed, north. r//fl/.=prec. 

14. . Camb. MS. Ff, ii. If. 38 in Reirosp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 
203 Oon heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
to lyfte me. 2362 J, Heywood Prov. Epigr. (2867) xo8, 

I am sireight at feedyng within a here breade Where I fed 
before. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ She's dj’ing by 
hair-breeds by very slow degrees. 

Hairbrnsb, Ihe^-Jbrrj). A toilet-brush for 
smoothing and dressing the hair. 

*599 A. M, tr. Gabelhouids Bk. Physicke Pinguefye 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
mileke, when a? you will dresse your hayre. 2831 Ofie. 
Catrtt, Gt, Exhib, 528 Circular hair brushe.s, capable of 
revolving either way, 1886 Fenn Master 0/ Ceremonies 1, 
The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Hairclotli (he^uklp)))- [Cf. Haire.] 

1 . Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1500 Nottmgham Rec. III. 452 Every peece of hayrcloth, 
2582 N. T, (Rhem.) Matt. xi. 21 'I hey had done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoe. 26x3 Sherley Trav. 
Persia 19 Tents of blacke haire-clolh. 1764 Harmer 
Observ. ii. § 17. 75 The .same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
coal-sacks are made. 2830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ont, (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

aitrib. 2632 Lithgow Trav. v. 229 [We] pitched our 
haire-cloth Tents round about Jacobs Well. 2866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. O. Neighb. xxii. (2878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 2879 CasselTs Techn. Ednc. IV. 247/1 
Milk.. poured through a haircloth sieve. 

2 . An article (as a shirt, towel, etc.) made of this 
fabric. 

2548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xi. 68 Woulde haue 
docn pcnaunce in heerclothes and ashes. 2577 B. Goocn 
HeresbaclCs Hush. i. (1586) 10 b, Itserveth to convey downe 
the Malt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 2662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 57 The Master of ihe Bath 
rubb’d me all over with a hair-cloth. _ 2733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. S.V., Hair-Cloths, in military affairs, .are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batlerie^ 2860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 276 The ascetic, Jonadab..in his hair-cloth. 

HaiTdresS. The mode of dressing the hair ; 
a head-dress. 

<1x843 Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. li. (i849)336(heading) 

Hair-dressoftheMadagascarites, 28.. Amer. Antiquarian 
X. 42 (Cent.) The Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain parts the hairdress used by southern tri^s. 

Hai*rdreSSer. One whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. (i8rs\ii2, I was not atove 
six hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth 7 :(i 8 i 6 ) I.xvi. 131 [He! went to a^-ur- 

dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
2856 B. CoR'nwKLLBarbeFs Shop xvii. (1883) 161 Valets and 
ladies’ maids have usurped the office of the hairdrc^r. 

Hai*rdressill0. The action, process, or ^cu- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair pihe busi- 
ness of a hairdresser. . * 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815I184 He..%Tilues hirawlf 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hatr-dre^^ing. 2782 
Jas. Stewart (////<•) Plocacosmos: fj. 

Hair-Dressing. 287* Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 299 It is 
in the Modem Period.. that the handicrafts auxiliarj t 
iiairdressing have been developed. 
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attrib. 1777 Johnson Let. to Bopvell 27 Dec., Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

fSalre. Obs. Forms: a. i here, h^re, 2-3 
here, 3-4 here, 3-6 heare, 4-6 heer(e. / 3 . 3 
hai3re, 3-7 haire (4 heigre, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
ha3rr(e, heire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer, 6 
heyer). 7. 4-5 hare. [Of this word there were 
two ME. types, both however going back to WGer. 
'^harja deriv. of Mr hair : the first directly through 
OE., WS. kkre, Angl. hire wk. fern., which regu- 
larly became in ME. here^ heare, heere, and, with 
mutescence of final e, heer\ the second, ME. haire, 
through OF. haire, raed.L. haira OKrankish 
^h&rja (OHG. hhrra)-, ^the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Hair sb. (sense 7). The ME. variant hare evidently 
arose from assimilation to the corresponding Norse 
form of /;o:V.] Cloth made of hair, haircloth ; esp. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents ; extended later to any kind of coarse or 
harsh fabric, as sackclotli or the like. 

a. Psalter xxxiw 13 Icseseredemecmidheran. 

c xooo A gs. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Hi dydun dad-bote on haran 
[c xx6o Hatton G. on haren] and on axan. c xaoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 130 Stiue here to shurte. c X205 Lay. 19707 
Iscnidde mid neren. <11225 Ancr. R. 126 ludit . . ledde 
swniSe herd Hf. .& werede heare. 1340 Ayenb. 227 Hy hire 
ssredde mid |^e here. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clobede in heer. X430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
IX. i.v. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe heares wer also layde asvde. 
XS20 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. xi6/i [He) fasted, watched, 
praied & ware heare, 1535 Covcrdale 2 Kings i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. 

p. c Z2SO Gen. 4 Ex. 1977 His cloSes rent, in hai^re srid. 
<11300 Cursor il/.. 22510 pe sun., it sal becum..dune 
and blak sum ani hair [t/.rr. haire, hayre]. ^1350 IfHll. 
Paleme 4778 HastlH l>ei hent hem on neisresse ful rowe. 
c 1386 Chaucer See. Nun's Pr. 4 T. 133 She..Hadde next 
hire flessh yclad hire in an haire [v.rr. heyre, heire]. e X440 
Prornp. Parv. 221/2 Haj^r, or ha^Tre, cilicium. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Hayre for parfitc men, hayre. X5£3 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (t886) I. 221, iiij yerdes of heire for 
thalter atviijrf. the yerde. x6oo-i Ibid. II. 482 Helpinge to 
Carrie home y* haires y* u*ere >’sed by the Painters ijj. [See 
also Hair sh. 7.] . . 

7. 23 , . Cursor M. 29090 In askes and in hare P orig. 
haire] -and weping and vneses lair ^orig. laire). CX450 
Norn, in Wr.-Wuleker 723/85 cilicium^ a hare. 

Haire, obs. form of Ant. 

cx34e Cursor bf. 19846 (Fairf.) Fours listis lange Vn-to pe 
haire her*wip hit [a cloth] hange. 

Haired (he»jd), a. Forms: see Hair [f. 
Hair sb. + -ed 2 .] Having hair j covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with ndj. prefixed, as black-haired, 
golden-haired, long-haired. 

c 1380 Wveup Wks. (1880) 308 pe sterre herld or beerdld. 
CX400 Dcsir, Troy 3780 A tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xvii. 78 In Eihiopy er 3unff childer 
white hared. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes neyred is not seemely. X674 N. Cox 
Gentt. Kecreai. t. (1677) *0^ Crooked4eg'a, and commonly 
short'hair’d, X766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired Is sold for a guinea. x86t Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tattdctt rr. iti. v. 149 Others are granulated or haired. 
tHaiTen, < 7 . Obs. oeaz. dial. Forms: 1 hroren, 
4-5 heren, 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, hairne, 6-7 
hearen, 7- hairen (9 dial, harron). [OE. hsren^ 
= OHG. h&rin (MHG. Ger. hdreii), 
MDu. harijn, harm (Du. haren) : see Hair and 
-rk 4.] Made or consisting of hair ; liair-. 

971 lilickl. Horn. 221 He. .hine ha3ex>T’edcmidhsrenum 
hrai^le. cxeoo Scix. Lteehd. I. 382 Wring Surb hxrenne 
cLaS. 1382 WvcUF Lev. xi. « Skjmnes and heren shertes. 
X59X WidiKves 7>vrtr. (1505) Fviijb, Strain it through an 
haren strainer. <i x6os Montgomerie Flyting iv. Polwari 
462 An hairne tedder. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1, 
Ad § 8. 1x7 More .. afilictive than his hairen shirt was 
to his body. X690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 385 
*l*is bolted through an hairen sack, a 1825 Forbv Voc. £. 
A nglia s. v., * A barren brum is a hair broom. 

+Sairester. Obs. [f. Hair jA - t- - ster.] A 
worker in horsehair. 

1415 Onto Paginannn in York Mysi. Infrod. 25 Tumours, 
HajTesters, lk>ner<. 1422 Ibid, note, Paginade lezTumors, 
Hayrestcr^ et Boilers. 

ECaireve, obs. form of Hairif, cleavers. 
Hai*r-graSS, [After L. generic name Aira, 
with reference to the slender hair-like branches.] 
A name for grasses of the Linnrcan genus Aira. 

*759 Stillincfu 0/1 Grasses Misc. Tracts (1762)371 
To give such [names] as. .approach as near as possible to 
the l.atin nam«! In sound where they could not be inter* 

E rtted..Thus I have called the aira hair-grass, the brontus 
rome-grass, etc. 2798 Trans. See. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now produces (chiefly the aira or hair grass) Is so 
hard and wiry. 1886 Treas. Bot. s. v. Aim. 'I'hc tufted 
H.'iir-grass..is one of the tallest.growing Britlsli grasses. 

Hairif, liayrif (hcK-rif). Forms: i hesorifo, 
4 hayrivo, 5 hayryf, heyriff, haryffe (harryf ), 
horofo, harife, 6 horif (haylif), haireve, 7- 
harifT, S- hairough, 9 dial, (see quots.). [OF. 
Iic^erife svk. fern., app. f. //eje hedge + rife, of nii- 
cettain mc.aning. Another OE. name was he-e- 
di/e, f. eii/an to cling, Cleave : see eiife, elive 
under Cleavers.] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass. Galium Afariue. 
cxooo Sax, Leechd. 11. 65 Wudu weaxe and h^crife 


Secnuwa ha togmdere. Ibid, 11. 78 Wj’I on wjetere ae^ 
crinde..heserife, manihian ; behe mid, & h®* lie gnid mid 
paere hejerifan. Ibid. HI. 38 Wyll in huteran pas w>Tta 
elenan moran and hexerifan. <2x3^ Sinon. BarihoJ. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 Rubea minor, hayrive. 14., Nom. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 712/20 Hee uticella, harj'ffe, c X440 Promp. 
Parv. Z2\fi Hayry’f, herbe (5*. hairyyf)* rubea vel ntbia 
minor, et major rfrcxYwrmadyr. CX440 R 1 S. Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (HalUw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodebynde, 
and stamp it, and wrynge owt the jeusc. rr.rsoo MS. Sloaue 
S, If. 20 a Rttbia minor, Hayrcff cljmer oper aron is like to 
wt^ruff, and be sed tuchid will honge in one is clobis. 2530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1597 Gcrarde 
App., Haireue is Chuers. 1674-91 Ray N. C, JYords, Hnriff 
anti Catchxveed, goose grasse \misPr. goose-grease], apa~ 
rine. 1788 W. RIarshall Vorksh. Gloss., Hatrongh,gaUum 
aperine, cleavers. 1856 Farmers Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine, .for separating cleavers, goose-grass, or harifffrom 
ivheat or barley. 1876 IVhitby Gloss., Haimzugh or Harif. 
1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Hairif. 2877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hairiff, Hairup, Hairif. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. 
Ward-bk.,Harljffe. x88r Leiccstersk. Gloss., Erriff..ff ay- 
rough is another and possibly the correct form. 2883 H amp- 
shire Gloss., Heriff. 2884 Cheshire Gloss., Hnrif, herif, 
18^ Gloncesiersk. Gloss., Hairiff', Jiarif, hariff, hariffe, 
hairif, hairez’e. 

Haiiriuess (he^Tines). [f. Hairy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hair}' or covered with 
hair; hirsuteness. 

1398 Trevis.^ Barth. De P. R. v. xv. {1495) 320 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyih the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 2578 Banister Hist. Man ix. 122 In 
the Hare such hearynes furthereth her swiftnes. 2665 
Hooke Microgr. 246 Cover*d all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 2828 Blacktv. Mag. XXIII. 424 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 
Hairing : see Hair v. 

rare, [f. H air jA + -ISH.] Slightly 
or partially hairy ; •f hairy, of hair. 

1570 Gaulfrido and Bamardo le Vayne They teare 
their herish mantels grey. 2578 Lyte Dodoensw. iii. 658 The 
first kinde of Cistus . . hath roundc rough or hearlshe stalkes. 

tEair-lace. Obs. [f. Hair jA - f Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair; a fillet, head- 
band; also, a fillet in Archil. 

a 2200 Land Cokayne 69 in E. E. P. (1862) 138 pe pilers 
. .wip harlas and capitate. <12529 Skelton El. Rummyng 
145 Some haue no herelace, Theyr lockes about theyr face. 
2580 Sidney Arcadia iii, (1724) II. 4B5 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair, 2698 Fryer 
Ace. E. India 4 P. 20 About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace. .not to tie their Hair up, which is short enough ; 
but it may be, as our Dames m England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 2738 Swift Po/. Conver- 
sat. 205 They say, a marry’d Woman has nothing of her 
own, but her Wedding-Ring and her Hair- Lace. 
Hairless (he»* 4 les), a. [f. Hair sh. + -LESS.] 
Without or destitute of hair ; bald ; glabrous. 

2552 Huloet, Heerles or without heere, or hauing no heere, 
depilis. 259* Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 487 The.. sun.. Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. 2622 Cotcr., Peli . . 
Ild, hairelesse, bauld. 2836-9 Todd O'!:/. Anai. 11. 523/r 
n front this region is concave and hairless. 2883 xr^th Cent, 
May 759 A toothlesw?, hairless, slow-limbed animal. 

Hence Hal’rlessness, 

2^2 Aihenxswt 27 May 640 This mar^'cllous people (of 
which hairlessness. .is one of the masculine phenomena). 
*875 J- Haintkorke \t\Contemp. Ran XXV. $56 His bead 
is natless. .not to mention its hairiessness. 

Hairlet (Iie9*jlet). [f. Hair sb. + -let.] A 
small or diminutive hair. 

2862 All Year Round 13 Sept. 8 Mr. Samuelson .. adopts 
the belief that each single hairlet on the fly’s foot, serves as 
a sucking disc. 2882 Mivart C<i/ 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets. 

Hai'r-like, «. [f. as prec. Like.] Like or 
resembling hair ; finely drawn out like hair. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Fibrous,. ofhair-like threads, 
or strings. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 59 note. 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 2892 Daily News 7 
May 2/8 Seeds, .winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

Hai*r-liue. 

1 . A line or rope made of hair. 

1731 GRAY in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 35, I took a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 2870 
Blaine Encycl. Rm-. Sp. § 2946 In. .hair lines, each hair m 
everj' link should be equally big, round, and even. 

2 . A very thin or slender line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter. To a hair-line : to a nicely. 

2846 Worcester, Hair-line . . a very slender line. 2870 
Emerson Soc. 4- Solit., JVork^ Days^hs. (Bohn) III. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log. 1884 
HarpePs blag. Mar. 654/2 TTie first hair-line of this letter. 

3 . Printing. Hair-line letter'. A verj' thin-faced 
type, generally used for lettering of mounts. 

2888 in Jacobi Printers Vocah. 

Hair-lip, erroneous form of Hare-lip. 
HaiT-loclc. A lock of hair on the head, 
c 2000 Hpt. GI. 526 (Bosw.) Ha*r-loccas, cincinni, crines. 
2583 Stakvhurst PEneis i. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing troyld her discheauelcd hcarlocks. jBao W, Tooke 
tr. Lucian I. 403 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 

Hairm, Haim, obs, or dial. ft. Harm, Harn. 
Hairough, local form of Hairif. 

HaiTpUl, haiTT-pin. A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixing a head- 
dress, etc. 

2818 Todd s. v.^ Haimeedle, The modem hairpin kept 
the hair in certain fanciful .shanes. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, Kate was dressed to the veiy last hairpin. 2W5 
T-.uncocKy’rrA. Times rxy Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear.. to have been hair-pins. 


Hair-powder. A scented powder made of fine 
flour or starch, used in the i8th c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in hairdressing ; now seldom used 
except for men-servants. 

2663 Wood Life (O. H. S.) L 475 To my barber for haire 
powder, 6<f. 2800 Herschel in Phil. 7 'rans. XC. 444, I 
examined the focus of light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 2864-5 Knight Passages Work. Life 
I. 220 Hair-powder had altogether gone out. 
Hai*r-riug. A memorial finger-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

1696 Lend. Gaz. No. 3229/4 An Hair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 2709 Prior Cupid 4* Ganymede 
23 Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher’d Seals. 

Hair’s-Tjreadth, hair’s breadth (he^-iz- 
bred])). The breadth of a hair ; s= Hairbreadth. 

2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. v. (i886) 80 Limits., 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires breadth. 
2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. HI.) 31 There is not a 
haires breadth of difference bet weene them. 1755 Smollett 
Qtiix. (1803) I. loi, I am within a hair’s breadth of doubt- 
ing. 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken a hair’s-breadth. 

b. (See quots.) 

2706 Phillips, Hair's'breadth, a Measure accounted 
among the Jews the 48*'* part of an inch. 2832 Lindley liu 
trod. Bot. 400 A hair’s breadth, .the twelfth part of a line. 

c. attHh. or ns adj. \ Extremely narrow or close 
= Hairbreadth 2. 

2842 Gatlin N. Amer. hid. (1844) I. x. 72 Our chief con- 
versation was.. hairs breadth escapes. 2850 Robertson 
Serni. Ser. 11. iv, (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair’s- 
breadth distinction. x868 Milman St. Pauls 120. 
HaiT'Sllirt. A shirt made of haircloth, worn 
by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. Haire.) 

2737 Pope Hor, Epist. 1. i. 165 No prelate’s lawn, with 
hair shirt lin’d, Is half so incoherent as my mind. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 2x3 After her death., a 
hair-shirt was found on her. 

fig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. r/r If he had chafed less 
passionately at the hair-shirt of existence. 

Hair-sieve (heo*j|Si*v). Forms: see Hair and 
Sieve. A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
finely woven ; usually for straining liquid. 

assoo Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 Hersyfe, taemes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. ^ 2420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 porowgh 
a herseve loke J>ou hit sye. 2530 Palsgr. 230/2 Heerc>’ve, 
sns. 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 12778) 345 Drain 
them on a hair sieve. 2894 Wilson Cycl. Photogr. 279 
Hair sia*e, a sieve with veiy fine meshes, used in tne 
washing of gelalino-bromide of silver emulsions. 

Hai'r-splitter. One who ‘ splits hairs ’ (Haie 
sh. 8 j) : one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions. 

2840 Clough Dipsyehtis 11. i. 49 A critical hair-splitter 1 
Autobiog, sSX'.Wks, 1. 60 Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, but, on the contrary, the .single eyed servant 
of truth. 2857 Darwin in Life 4* Lett. (1887) II. 205 It 
is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers. Note, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 

Hai'r-splittuig, vbl. sb. The ‘splitting ot 
hairs * ; the making of over-nice distinctions. 

2857-8 Sears Athan. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. ^2874 H. R. Reynolds fokn 
Bapt. y, i. 306 The hair-splitting of logical Casuistry, 

Hai’r-splitting, ppl. a. That ‘ splits hairs * ; 
that makes over-nice distinctions, over-refining. 

1820 T. 'MnciA^iA.Arisioph. I.p.c.xxxv, The hair-splitting 
niceties of language. ^ 2852 Mayne "RzioScaip Hitnt. x.xxiv, 
Credit. .for their hair-splitting ingenuity. 2856 Olmsted 
Slaz'e Stales 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
1B77 C. Geikie Christ Ivii. (1879) 602 Subjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairat, Sc. form of Harvest. 

Hai'r-streab. ^ In full, hair-streak butterfly : 
A butterfly of the genus Thecla ; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) H* *9 A small East 
Indian hair streak Butterfly (TVircAi Isocrates\ 2859 W. S. 
Cole.man Woodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. Ibid, 
45 The very pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak. 

Hai*r-stroh:e. 

1 . A very fine line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a fine up-stroke in penmanship. 

2634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 28 The veines. ..are made 
with two or three haire stroks with a fine touch of your 
pen. Ibid., Drawingsmall haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee. ztdfiYou.TJO.Holyff Prof.St. v. x. 393 Those who in 
matters of opinion varied from the Popes copie the least 
hair-stroke are condemned for Herelicks. 1782 Cowpeu 
Let. 23 Apr., You can draw a hair-stroke where another 
man would make a blot as bro.Td as a sixpence. 

2 . Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter, a Ceriph. (Knight Diet. Ji/ech. 1 875.) 

Ha^, Sc. form of Heart. 

Hai*r-trigger, A secondar}' trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the hair, and being delicately adjusted, re- 
leases the main trig^jer by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets off the cock by the slightest touch ; whereas 
the common triggerrequircsagrcatcrdegrceof force. 2836 
T. Hook G. Gurney II. 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger .set, went off. 2852 Ofic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 353 
Double rifle.. with single hair-trigger. 
fig. 2891 Crockett Lilac Sunbounet 23 Her laugh was 
hung on a hair trigger, to go off at ever)* jest and fanc)*. 
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b. attrib. : see quots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genns Stylidium, 
having a very sensitive column of stamens, which 
move from side to side on the slightest toucli. 
{Treas. Bot. 1866.) 

x886 ,/*«// Mall G. 28 May 4/2 What is known in stage 
parlance as a hair.trigger audience — an audience, that is, of 
play-goers experienced enough to recognize e»'ery delicate 
bit of acting or skilful contrivance of sta^e-managemeni. 
1892 FiT2PATRiCK.S<rcn^tfrrf/r<r?/«rfer’/’///xxi. 331 His temper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
carried. 

Hence Hai'r-triggeredfl., having a hair-trigger. 
X824 Scott St. Ro 7 tati*sx\\^ There are your hair-triggered 
rifles, that go off just at the right moment. 

Hairum-scairum : see Hakum-scarum. 
Hairup, local form of Haibif. 

Hair-worm (hesuwSim). A nematoid worm 
of the genus Gordius ; spec. G.aqnaticiis^ a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivers. ^Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea-worm, D 7 ‘aninculus mediitcusisi) 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cynis iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari, hainvorms. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anita. 14 The 
Hair-Worm, called also the Guinea-Worm. .This is the 
worm that, .gets into the flesh of the natives. ^ x8o2 Bingley 
Ww/w. (1813) III. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the hair of horses and other animals ; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among the lower classes. 

Hairy (heo'ri)/^. Also 4haxi,heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), heyry, 6-7 
hairie, hayrie, -y. [f. Hair sd. -f -Y h] 

1 . Having much hair ; clothed with hair ; hirsute. 

a X300 Cursor M, 8085 pair armes hari wit hirpild hid War 

setie til elbous in pair side. 1388 Wyclif Gen, xxvii. ii 
Esau my brother is an heeri man, and Y am smethe. c 1400 
Lan/ranc's Cimr^. 106 An hery skyn. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man is . . the hayrier is his bodj’. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. ni. (1586) 128 His cares rough 
and heary. 2774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (17761 VIII. 13 Cater- 
pillars .. are either smooth, or hairy. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 60 A bald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of view. 

b. transf. 

X609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxv. x. 280 They be called 
Cometh or hairie starres, for that , . bv the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 1672-3 
Marvell Traasp, 1. 48 We call itfaComeO an Hair>’- 
star. 1697 Dryden Virr. G^org. 11. 559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

c. In speci6c namts of animals. Ilaiiy IVoobud 
{pobut)i Sc.y a woolly-bear. 

1896 Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. II. ii On two occasions the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occurred in the British 
Islands. 

2 . Consisting of hair or of something resembling 
hair; hair-like. Nowr^r^ 

*S3S CovERDALE^’t?;/^ Sol. vi. 5 Thy hayrie lockes are like 
t flocke of goates vpon y* mount of Galaad. 1592 Shaks. 
Ven. Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm'd. 
1634 Pbackam Gentl.Exerc. 16 Take a Broome stalke. .chew 
it betweene your teeth till it.. grow heary at the end like a 
pensill, 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (i7xx) 98 Her Feathers 
are thready or hairy, 
b. Made of hair. 

2535 CovERDALE 2 Macc. X. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute thelr_ loines. 1561 Daus Xx. BulUngcr on Apoc. 
(1573) 94 b, Like an heery sacke which is wouen or made of 
heeres, 2632 Milton Penscroso 169 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell, 1712-14 Pope A<?cXrii. 25 With hairy springes 
we the birds betray. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used to wear. 

3 . Bot. Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal i. xiv. § 2. 16 Hairie grasse . . is 

small and little, and rough or hairie like a goate. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants i. i. § 45 Though the proper leaves are often 
hairj’, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 Withering Brit. 
.P/<ih/j(i796> 1. 150 Styles 2, reflected, nairj’. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 70 They preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the specific names of plants : see quots. 
*597 [see prec.]. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants{^^. 3) III. 
ir6 Hairy Rest-harrow., sB 6 x Miss Pratt Flo^ver. PI. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

' 4 . Coinb.^ as hairy-aivnedf -clad, -eared, -Jibred, 
' ‘heeled, -legged, -locked, -looking adjs. ; also 
hairy-back, a fish of the family Ttichonoiidae ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Palscr. 315/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
cheuelu. cx6zz Sylvester Du Barias U. iv. ui. Schisrne 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
291 Covered >vith hairj'-looking feathers. 1888 G. Trum- 
bull 69 In. .Cabinet ofNat. Hist.j Vol. III., 

*833, the present species [Merganser serratorl is referred 
to as Hairy<rown. Ibid.^T^ Hairy‘head, name in New 
Jersey of the Hooded Merganser. 2894 Forbes Monkeys I. 
52 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirogale irichotis. 1896 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The remarkable fishes 
kno^vnashairJ’•backs. .distinguished from thelast [Cepolidx\ 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

SaiB, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarse a. 

Haise, obs. form of has (see Have vi). 

Haist, etc., obs. Sc. forms of Haste, etc. 

Haitj heit (h?^t), int. Forms; 4 hayt, haite, 
he3^(6, 5 byte, 6-7 haight, S- hait. [Cf. Ger. 
hott ./j A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them fonvard ; in some 
dialects, to turn them to one side or the other. 


c 2386 Chaucer FriaPs T. 245 The Carlere smoot and 
crj’de as he were wood, Hayt iv.rr. haite, heyt] Brok, hayt 
Scot, what spare ye for the stones? /bid. 263 Heyt now 
quod he. CX460 Toumeley Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Morelle, iofurthe, hyte. And let the ploghe stand, a 2577 
Gascoigne FIotvcts Wks. (1587) 101 His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speedi cryed Ho. 26x4 Copley limits, 
Fits <5- Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by the way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a God's name. n:x825 Forby Foe, 
E. Anglia, Hait<vo, a word of command to horses in 
a team, meaning, *go to the left’; forw^, in this case, is 
not stop, but go. 2879 Miss Jackson S/iro/sh. IVord-bk. 
s. V. IPaggoner's words to horses. The waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address, .the Pin-horse and 
Shafter alike: *Haw-woop’..come towards; *He!t' go 
from me. The whole team ; * Woo ' . .stop. 

Hence Hait v. intr., to cry ‘ hait 
? c 2690 Bagford Ball. (Ball. Soc.) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Halting. 

Hait, obs, form of Hate, Right, Hot, Hote, 
Haltll (h?})), int. Sc. A quasi-oath : a defor- 
mation of Bait/i ! a faith ! 

1724 Rasisay Gentle Shepk. t. il. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye're 
no blate. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 149 Haith, lad, ye little -I 
ken about it. 2872 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xi, Haith, ' 
lass, he'll gar you he sorry some day. 

Haiver, Haivin, obs. ff. Haver, Haven. 

Haji, hajji : see Hadji. 

Hak(e, obs. form of Hack v.^ 

Hake (b^'k), sb,^ Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 


[Known only from I4tli (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- 
certain. Mod. Norw. has hakefsk, lit. ‘ hook- 
fish *, applied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked under-jaw.] 

1 . A gadoid fish, Merhtcius vulgaris, resembling 
the cod. Also e.xtended to the genus Mcrlticius. 

[a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo ly ven from last 
of lot, ant are al hende ase hake in chete.] c 2430 Lydc. 
Min. Poems (Percy) 201 (Matz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an howndfyssh or of an hake. 2555 Eden 
Decades 273 A fysshe. .whiche we caulehaddockes or hakes. 
2573-80 Baret^/?'. Hi Haake, fish, Pap^isvel PaguT-us. 
2624 Capt, Smith Virginia vi. 212 Hake you may haue 
when the Cod failesin Summer. 2769 Pennant HI. 157 
The hake is in England esteemed a ver>» coarse fish. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 542 l*he ‘Hake* is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic .. to a length of four feet. It is caught in 
great numbers, and preserved as ‘ Stock-fish ’. 2885 J. S. 
Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. HI- 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix * silver’ is generally added, to distinguish it from the 
species of Phycis..\l is also frequently called whiting, New 
England whiting, or Old England hake. 

b. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp, to species 
of the genus Bhycis found on the coast of North 
America, and to the New Zealand Lotella rhacinus. 

2872 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 226 No. 74 {Lotella 
rhacinus). .has been termed the Hake. 2883 CasselPs Nat. 
Hist, V. 274 The greater Fork Beard or Forked Hake,. a 
rare fish in Briti^ seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean. 288^ J. S. Kings- 
ley -T/ awrf. Nat. Hist. III. 273 Three species are common 
along the eastern American coast, Phycis chuss, P/tycis 
tenuiSf and Phycis regtus. The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance tney are generally known as hakes. 

2 . transf. (See quots.) 

285s Robinson IVhithy Gloss, s. v., ‘A greedy hake*, 
a grasping discontented person. 2876 Mid, Yorksh. Gloss,, 
Hake,.ii^-^o, a grasping, covetous person. 

3 . aiirib. and Comb., as hake-broil, fs/iery', -hook ; 
hake’s dame, an English fish, Phycis blenitioides ; 
also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

2864 Couch Fishes Brit. Isl, III. 125 Greater Forkbeard. 
Hake’s Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 Whittier 
Snowbound 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
289s Bickerdyke Sea-Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters . . and also off 
Devon and CornwalL /bid. 152 A large bake hook. 

Hake, sbf- dial. [prob. a. ON. haki (Sw, hake, 
Da, hage) hook ; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod, Ger. haken hook. In OE. haca occurs 


only as a gloss of ‘ pessuliis * bolt (.^/wg/(7/.8o3),] 

1 . A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(ITie sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) 

1480 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 100 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claylhLs, 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1^5 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was suspended. 
1806 Bloomfield Wild Floivcrs, The Horkey vii, On went 
the boilers, till the hake Had much ado to bear 'em. a 2825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hake, a pothook. 

2 . The draught iron of a plough ; =Cops 3. 

2787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hakes, sb. pi, 

the copse or draught-irons of a plow. 2846 ^ml. R. Agric. 
Soc. VII. I. 34 One end being fastened to the ‘ hake * of the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 2863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Hake (Sttf.), the 

dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, kaik, sb.^ [Known only from iSth c. ; 
derivation obscure : possibly from Ihe root hak- of 
Hatch and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalent 
form for sense 1 (which also occurs as Hack 
sbi- 4> ; in the other senses, it seems to be merely 
a bj^-form of hack and hcck."] 

1 . A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
dr}ring cheeses; a wooden frame on which fishes 
are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 

2768 Ross Heleiiore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fu' Of quarter kebbodu, tightly made and new.^ 2880 


HAKEEM. 

J. Skelton Crtdket Meg xiii. 245 Plates suspended in a 
haik above the dresser. 2892 A. Matthew l*oems «$■ Soitgs 
24 Hung like haddocks on a hake. 2895 Month Sept. 53 The 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail there hung a haddock. 

2 . A frame for drying bricks ; =Hack j//.2 
2840 yml. R. Agric. Soc. I. in. 352 They (tilesj are 

placed one upon another on the hakes or piles in the sheds 
till placed in the kiln. 1843 Ibid, IV. ii. 371 Set them to dry 
on frames (prorincially termed hakes), covered with cloth, 
supported on iron standards. 

atirib. 2886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Fire lusnr.. 
Hake-houses, air-drying sheds, for bricks. 

3 . A rack for cattle to feed at ; = Heck. 

2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E. D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes {Loihians), sparred boxes for holding fodder for 
sheep. 2892 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 387 Haiks to 
be fitted over troughs in byres and in cattle-courts. 

_ 4 . A latticed framework in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through ; = Heck. 

2^2 Pall Malt G, 26 Sept. 2/2 At the ‘ backwater hakes' 
adjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers. 

tHake, sb.^ Obs. Also 6 hack(e, hag(g, 7 
haque. [app. an abbreviation of haquebut, hag- 
Imt, originally in half hake or demi-hake—bdlil 
hackbut, applied to a firearm of shorter length 
than the hackbut. It would appear that for this 
the simple hake, haque, oshagwsis soon substituted.] 
A short fire-arm used in the 16th c. 

ciSsS [see Half-hake]. 2542 [see Demi-hakeJ. 2548 
Act 2^-3 Edw. VJ, c. 14 An Acte was made in the 
Issrdj yere of the late Kinge . . for some libertye to 
shoote in Handegonnes hakes and hacquebuytes. 2556 J. 
Heywood Spider Sf F. lii. 22 D.iggs, handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 2607 Cowell Inierpr., 
Hague is a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hake, haik (hc'k), sb.^ Sc. and 770 rlh. dial. 

[f. Hake v.^'] (See quots.) 

a 2529 Skelton Col. Chute 252 Howe some s>’nge Lseia- 
htndus At euery ale slake, With, welcome hake and make. 
*8*sjAM!EsoN,//f2Lt’,atermused to denotea forward, tattling 
woman. 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes, a lounging idle fellow. 

Hake, haik (hF‘k), 2/.I Sc. and dial. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Du. haken to long, to hanker.] 

1 . intr. * To go about idly from place to place,' 

CX4SO Henryson Mot. Fab. 73 The caller cryed; How, 

haike vpon bight, Hald draught, my dowes. 2674-92 Ray 
N.C. Words$4 To Hake, to sneak orWittr. x703TnoRESUY 
Lett, to Ray {E.D.S.B. 17) A baking fellow, an idle loiterer, 
2822 WiLLAN W. Riding Gloss., Haik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. s 8 i 8 Cravett Dial,, Hake, logo about idly. .about 
isgenerallyadded. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To hake, 
to lay wait for news ; to * go baking about prying. 

2 . intr. To go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge or 
wend one’s way : the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or endurance ’ (Jam. Suppli). 

CX450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 32 The Muske, the little 
Mou.se with all her might. With haste shee baked vnto 
that hill of hicht. c 2475 Rauf Cotliear 644 In that hardy 
in hy, he baiket to that hall For to wit gif \Vymondis 
wynningwas thair. 0x825 Forby Voe.E. Anglia, Hake, 
to toil ; particularly in walking.. .‘He has been baking and 
battering all day long'. 

3 . tracts. To urge ; to pester. 

1855 Robinson Whilby Gloss, s.v., ‘He hakes my veiy 
heart out,’ 1892 M. C. Morris Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 
To hake is to follow with inauiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurr>’ on. *Hake ’em away!' i. e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, v.*^^ [f. Hake j^.I] inlr. To fish for 
hake. Hence Hacking vbl. sb. 

*®95 J- Bickerdyke Fishing (Badm. Libr.) xiii. 390 The 
hakemg season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

II H&ea (hF‘*kf,a). Bol. [mod. Bot. L. : from 
name of Baron Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
teaceous plants, consisting principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

2849 C. Sturt Expedit. C. Australia I. 353 The shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae. 2882 
Garden 10 June 398/2 Banksias and Hakeas are numerous. 

Haked, kacot (hm'ked, has'kat). dial. Forms: 

I hacod, hseced, hsecid, 7 hacot, 8 hackhead, 
haget, 8-9 haked. [OE. hacod, hxced = OS. hactid, 
.OHG. hahhit, hghhit (MHG. htchet, hecht, G. 
hecht), prob. from the root of WGer. *hakjan, 
OHG. h^cken, to stick, pierce ; cf. the other names 
pike,gcd, Fr. brocheti\ A fish, the pike: usually 
applied to a large sort of pike. _ 

0700 Epittal Gloss. 660 Mugil, haicid. ^ 0800 Erf. Gloss. 
Hecid. 0800 Corpus Gloss. 1342 Mugil, bsced. czooo 
iELFRic Coltog. in Wr.-Wfilcker 94 iEIas and hacodas, mynas 
and aeleputan. C2050 Voc. Ibid. 443/32 hacod, ww 

heardra. 02667 Skinner Etymot. Ling. Angl., Hakot, 
occidentalibus adhuc usitatum. 2720 T. Cox Mama 
Britannia II. 2053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigne^, which 
they call Hakeds. 2759 B. Martin 


The neighbouring hieers abound with Fowl snd FUh, 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &c. 2787 Best *)5 

In Rumseymere. .are. .large Pikes which they call Hage . 


2847 Halluvell, H^ed, a large pike. Cantbr. . . 

II Hakeem, hakim (hakrm). Onent^l. 
Forms : 7 hackeem, hackin, 7^ ^kuu, o 9 
hnkem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic hakim \\Tse, 

learned, philosopher, physician, f. Ijakama to 



HAKE’S-TOOTH. 
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HALCYON, 


exercise authority, in deriv. conj. to know, be ^vise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

[1585 T, Washikcton tr. Nichohy's Voy. nr. xIl 93 
The common Phisilions which the Turkes call Echim.] 
i(538- Sir T. 'Herdebt Trav. (ed. 2) 234 The Doctors are 
nam’d Hackecms. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleariits^.Voy. Avt» 
bass. V. 220 He brought along with him his Hakinty or 
Physician. 1845 Stocqucler Handbk. Brit. Itidia (1854) 
30S Many ignorant halceetns who impose., upon the dense 
population of that locality. ^ 1884 Browning Ferishtahy 
Family 51 Wh5’, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim’s. 
Hakeney, Hakern, obs. tT. Hackney, Acorn. 
Sa<‘ke’s-tootli. [f. Hake + Tooth.] The 
tooth-shell, Dentalium. 

tni Capt. W. ^VRIaLCS^voRTH AIS. Log-hk. o/the * Lyril\ 
x8 June, The Soundings Red Sand with Hakes teeth. 1881 
Hamersly Naval Eticycl.y Hake's Teethe a term for 
Denialintity a species of shell-fish whose^ presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also applied to some of the deep soundings in the Channel. 
Haketonte, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton. 
Hakille, obs. form of Hackle. 

II Tynlriw (ha'kim). Oriental. Also 7 haccam, 
hackame, kackum, 8 hackham. [Arabic 

hakim governor, f, hakama to exer- 

cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India ; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district. 

16x5 Bedwell Tntdg.y The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree. X713 Ockley Acc. Barbary 105 
Married the next Day by a Priest or Hackham. x8ix 
Niebuhds Trav. Ar^. xxii. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 37 
(Stanf) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the viU.ige. 
1B66 Sir a. Lyall Ferses in Indiay Old Pindaree (*889) 3 
Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to teach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of Hakeem. 
t Hacking. Obs. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

3602 Cabf.w Cornwall 30 a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
n net. Jbid.y Of round fish. .The generall way of killing 
these.. is by Weares, Hakings, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tramels. The tramel. .serueth to such vse as the 

Wearc and Haking, 

Hal, obs. f. Hale, Hall; pa. t. of Hele v.i 
II Halachali, halakali (hala*ka). Also 
halooha, -aka. [Heb. nDbn hdldkdh (pi. hdldkolh) 
that which one walks by, f, halak to walk,] 

A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna, 

1856 Etheridge Jertis. Tiberias 382 Hilkatluiy or 
Halakay the ultimate conclusion on a matter debated ; hence- 
forth constituting a rule of conduct ; from halaky ‘ to walk \ 
x88t W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jciu. Ch. lit. 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal precept. xBSx Far- 
rar Early Chr. I. 555 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. xxilL 19. 

Hence Halaxliio a., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah. Hala’chist, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

1856 Etheridge Jerus. 4- Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
mallcdiscoUrse..onan hal.akic ihema. iBjSAcademyMfi 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 473 The Jewish Halachisis, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Levitic regulations. 

II Hala'lcor. East Indies. Forms: yhalalchor, 
holocueur, holencor, alchore, 8 halla-, ball- 
chore,' hoUocore, 9 hallalcor. [Persian (Urdu) 

haidikhory f. Arab. JiL>. a thing reli- 

giouslylawfulorindifferent + Fers. khur-dan 

to cat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 59 One of those 
Holaateurs, who are wont to march in the head of the 
C.7/ri!as. .and scn'c instead of Trumpeter?:. 2696 Ovivgton 
Foy. Sttrat 382 tY.I The Halalchors. .are another Sort of 
Indiansat Suratt, the most contemptible. 1698 Fryer Aec. 
E. India 4- /^aS.AsbascasthcHolencores. 1786 Burns Let. 
to R. Aiken Oct., Those misguided few., who joined, to use 
a Gentoo phrase, the ‘ hallachorcs * of the human race, 
1788 Burke S/>. agst. /K Hastings Wl^ XIII. 323 He is 
wholly driven from all honest society .. He becomes an 
Halichore. xBii Maria Graham Jmf. Resid. India 31 (Y.^ 
For the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Chandcla 
(one of the most wretched Pariahs). 

Halod, obs. var. Alas, int. 

exsoo Melusine xxxvii. 298 ‘Hal.as, Mclusyne*, sayd 
Raymondin. ,‘now hauel lost you for cuer*. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 296 It of Edward King (lialas) our 
Hector, w.allcs the dcatlu 

Halatinons (hrdre*tinas), a. ff. Or. aXariv-or 
made of salt, f. oXr salt : sec -ous.] Saline, salt. 
1S86 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Htllatioxxfhalf**j3n). Photogr. [irreg. f.IlALO 
+ -ATION.] The term used to denote the sprc.ading 
of light beyond its proper boundara’ in the negative 


image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
the high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which are brighter than Ihe rest of the image 
{Cycl. P/tolcgr.). 

1859 G. W.^ Perry in ynd. Fhotogr. Soc. Loud, 15 Nov., 
[The phenomenon! to which, until a better one is found, 1 
have applied the term halation. iBSi At/ienxum No. 2826. 
B57 Papers read : * Halation *, by Ca;}t. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the back of the plate. 

Halberd, halbert (hte-lbajd, -ait), sb. 
Forms : 5 haubert, 6 hauberd(e, bal-, hawbart, 
bolber,balbearde,6-7 bolberd(e, ybol-.bould- 
b(e)ard, bolbert, barbert, ballbard, balbar, 6- 
balbard, -berd, 7- -bert. £a. OF. hale-, haUebard 
(I.6th c.), alabarde (t4th c.) (=Pr., Sp., It. ala-^ 
lardcC), ad. MHG. helmbarde, mod.G. and Dii.‘ 
hellcbarde, of which the second element is OHG. 
barta (Ger. barte), OLG. barda (MDil. baci'di) 
broiid-ax, deriv. of OTeut. *bardo-% heard. F'or 
the first element, two derivations have been sug- 
gested ; (i) the very rare MHG. helm, halm handle, 
as if ‘ handled broad-ax (2) helm helmet, with the 
sense ‘ ax for smashing helmets ’. The latter is, on 
phonetic and other grounds, approved by Klnge, 
and by Darmesteter. Formerly prononneed hgl-.] 
1 . A military weapon, especially in use during the 
15th and i6th centuries; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 
on a handle five to seven feet long. 

149s Act XI Hen. Vlly c. 64 Prcainb., Armours Defen- 
sives, as .. Bowes Bllles Hauberts. 1497 Naval Acets. 
Hen. Fit (1896) 90 Halberdes of ffl.atinders making . . cxx. 
Halberdes of London making, .x. Halberdes of the forest of 
Deuon,.lx. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halbarde,/x«/r^<Tri/e. Ibid. 
229/2 Hauherde,a weapen. « f 541 Wyatt in Tottells Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 No. - Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1567 Turberv. Poems in Chalmers En^. Poets II. 
588/2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 2589 PasquiCs 
Ret. 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 2630 Wadsworth Pitgr.\\\\. 89 Hee.. committed mee 
to the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbcards. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 280 He \vas slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his he.id. 2664 
Flodden F. vii. 71 Some did in hand their holberds bent. 
1720 OzELL FertoCs Rout. Rep. 1. 1. 24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng;, III. 37sThis wall, .the soldiers 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert, 
b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

17^9 Fielding Tom yones\\\.\\y He.. had .. so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself to a halbert. 2796 Grose Diet. Ftdg. Tongue s. v., A 
weapon carried by a serjeant of foot. To get a halbert ; to 
be appointed a serjeant. 18^3 Stocqueler Milit. Encyct. 
s.v.,^ Old halberd is a fatniiiar term formerly used in the 
British armj”, to signify a person who liad.. risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer. 

+ c, (See quot, 1796.) Obs. 

2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails at the halberts, under colour of the 
.sentence of a cotirt-martlal. *796 Grose Diet. Fulg. 
Tongue s. v., To be brought to the halberts ; to be flogged 
a la vtiliiaire'. soldicrsofthc infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a-fourth fastened across them. 2824 Macaulay Gt. Lnzv- 
suit Misc. Writ. (1880) 55 My old uncle . . would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. 

t 2 . iransf. A soldier amied with a halberd ; a 
halberdier. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1402/t Foure thousand 
men,. the greater part whereof were shot l=gunners), the 
other were pikes and halberds. 2603 Holland 
Mor, 1223 I'wo halberds of Archins guard knocked at the 
outw.ard gate. 

3 . (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1727-St Chambers Cycl.y Halherty among farriers.. is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse’s shoe, that jets out before ; 
to hinder a lame horse from resting or treading on his toe. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.y as halberd-bearer^ denglk, 
•staff’y halberd-headed <7., halberd-shaped a. 
Pot. (of leaves^, shaped .like the ax of a halberd ; 
hnlberd-shoe (sec sense 3) ; holberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub NcurolR-na lobata. 

*775 Fletcher Script. Scales 11. 5 17 Wks. 1795 V. 267 
To rank him with an *halbert-bcarcr, 1666 Treas, Bot.y 
*HalbertJieadedy QMT\ip\\y enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of a halbert. X57X Digcf.s 
Pantom. I. xix. Fjb, ITie distance betwene OE 30 •h.al- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 Withering (cd. 3) III. 

587 Leaves egg-shaped .. I have not seen any •halberd- 
shaped. t83o Gray Struct. Dot, iii. § a. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the loocs, at the base, 
point outward^ lyxy-sx Chambers Cycl. s. v., * Halbert- 
shoes, .constrain a lame horse to tread, or rest, on his heel. 
X75S P. Browne yamaica 315 The *Halberl-wced . . gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet. 

Hence HaTberdcd it., armed with a halberd, 
n xBoo Loyal (Mason), The halberted ir.*iin« 3841 

Borrow Zincali I, i.§ i. 4iThehalberded bands of the city. 
Halberd, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
slash with a halberd, 

2874 Droll Stories fr. Abbeys Touraine ix At the risk of 
having his body halbcrdcd by the soldiers. 

Halberdier (hxU»jdI-»’j). Also 6 holbarder, 
hal-, holberder, halbordoor, 6-S halbard(i)or, 
7 halbertcpo,' -tier, halboertor, holberteor, 7-8 


halberdeer, -teer, 8-9 halbadier, 9 ballebar- 
dier. [a. OF. ha/e-, hallehardier ( = Sp. alabar- 
derOy It. alabardicre)y f. halcbard Halberd : see 
-lER.] A soldier armed with a halberd ; spec, a 
member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 
as a badge of office. 

2548 Hall Chron.y Edw. IFy 227 Horsemen, besyde a 
great number of Lanceknightes and Halberders. 15^ Ive 
Instruct. 73 The Halbardiers maye also fight belter in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 2589 Pasquil s Ret. B b, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maiestie. 1621 G. 
Sandys Ovids Met. v. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheus with his blade. 
2649 C Walker Hist. Independ, 11. 87 The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halberdeers. 
2684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1956/4 Several Constables, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760-72 tr. yuan Sf 
Ulloa's Foy. (ed. 3I II. 49 The company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers. 
Hence Halberdie'red a.y attended by halberdiers. 
rtxSSx Sir R. Christison-4x//(?^/<)$-.(x885) I.ii. 33 The Town 
Council of the city, robed and halberdiered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

TTg.OIipr rima.’n - = HALBERDIER. Also BaT- 
berdsman. 

259s "Dmuckh Appendix Eiytnol. (E. D. S.\ Satellesy a hal- 
bert man. 2633 Shirley AVn/i« (Fairholi)', ‘ You are 
one of the guard?' ‘A poor halbert-man, sir.' X638.S'/. 
Chamber at Censure 0/ Bastwicke, etc. 30 The Halbertmen 
standing round about. 2867 Motley Ncthcrl. Ill, 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 
Halbergit, var. FIabeuject. 

Halboie, obs. form of Hautboy. 
i*Halch.,^. Obs. tyi^.dial. Forms: 4halche(ii, 
6-9 halch, 9 dial, halsh. [In .‘tenses i and 2 app. 
a dial, variant of Halse v.^ and ; whether sense 

3 has arisen out of these is not certain.] 

fl. trans. To clasp in one's arms, embrace; 
= HAL3Er>.-i. Obs. 

13. . Gaif. 4* Gr. Knt. 939 He hym honkked k^oly, & ayjier 
balched o^er. 

f b. intr. To hang upon in embracing, throw 
one's arms upon. Obs. (? pseudo-archaism.) 

c 2650 Marr. Gaivainc 65 in Furniv. Petry Folio I. iioTo 
hatch vpon him, King Arthur, this lady was full fainy. 

+ 2 . trans. To hail, salute, greet ; =FIal8E 3, 
2515 Scot. Field 52 in Chetham Misc. II, When he 
heard how unkindly his townes they^ were hatched, He 
piked him to Parice, for thinges that might happen, c 2650 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Vssxvivf, Percy Folio 1. 302 The 
Lord Hume halched them right soone, saying, ‘bani-shed 
men, welcome to mee !* 

3 . To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

23.. Gaw. 4* Gr, Knt. 185 J)at half his armes }ier vnder 
were halched in he wyse Of a kyngez capados. Ibid. 657 
Nowe allc bese fyuc sy|>e5, forsope, were felled on hi* 
kny^t, & vchone halched in o^er, bat non ende hade. Ibid. 
2852 For quai gome so is gorae with bis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. iBzB Craven Dial.y 
Halshy to lie, to fasten, to .knot, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.yHalch, 

tHaTcydon. Obs. [An incorrect form of 
halcyoHy prob. influenced by L. alcedo kingfisher.] 
= Halcyon i. Hence f Halcydo*nlan a. £cf. L, 
alcedonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

z6ix CoRYAT Crttditics 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 2647 A. Ross Mtisc's Interpr. viii. 
(1675) 145 The Halcyons or Halcydons were said, 1 think, 
to be begot of Lucifer. 

Halcyon (htedsion, hcedjisn), j^.and a. Forms : 

4 alceon,alicion, 6 alcion, halsion, 6-7haloioi3, 
7 alcian, 6- alcyon, halcyon, [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly alcyoiiy a. Gr. oKkvwv kingfisher. 

The spelling aA- hal; is supposed to have arisen out of 
the fancy that the word was f. ab-% sea+ifvw» conceiving, 
connected with the fable that the halcyon brood.s upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the ‘ Iialcyon days'.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea- was specially calm 
during the period : usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of this bird. 

1390 Gower CoH/C 11. xo6(Bodl. MS. 294) Hir briddes^it. , 
Of .Mceon b« name here. 23^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
Ixxi.x. (1495) 910 In the clifie of a ponde of Occean, .Micion, a 
seefoufe, in wyntcr makelh hernesteand laycthcgges in vii 
daycsandsittylh on brood.. seuen dayes. 2545 Joye Exp. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R.),Thv saye.ihat in the. .coldest tyme of 
the ycre, these halcions fmaking their nestis in the sea rockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens, c 2592 Marlowe of Malta i. i, How stands 
the wind ? Into w'hat corner peers my halcyon's bill T a 2632 
Drayton Noah's Flood (U,), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lays. 
<rx75o Shenstone Elegies v. 22 So smiles the surface of the 
trcach’rous main As o’er its waves Uic peaceful halcyons 
play. 28x9 WiFFEM Aoninn Hours{xZz<i) 104 The brilliant 
nalcyons.. fluttering upon azure wings appear Loveliest 
above s^Iuded waters. 1B67 Contentp. Rev. VI, 252 'J he 
al^’on sits her floating nest. 

jtg. HX649 Drumm. of Hautii. Wks. (17x1) 39/1 
Makes Scotland’s name to flyOnlialcyons wings .. Bej'ond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. 18^ Goldw. Smith in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. coo The halcyons of literature, 
art, and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

fa. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Anstralas-ian 
genus Halcyon, or of the subfamily //alcyoninw. 
1771-84 Cook I'oy. (1790) V. 1805 We found the lualcyon, 
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or great king-fisber, having fine bright colours. 1802 Jv. 
Brookes' Gazetteer 12) s. v. P. Williaitt's Sounds The 
bird^i found here were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc.]. 
1 2 . Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Obs. 

1647 Trapi* Comm. Matt. ix. 15 Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm. Ps. 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Richardson ClaHssa (1811) II. 4 'Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 
144 All, therefore, was halcyon with Mrs. Woudbe. 

B. aitrib. passing into adj. 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 

Halcyon days [Gr. dXKvoviSts L. alcyonci 

dieSj alcyonidest alcedon{a\ : fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Insir. Chr. IPom. (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those dales be called in Latine Halciojtii, that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes dales. 1545 Joye 
£.v^. Dan. 2 a (Stanf.), I reniembred the halcyons dayes. 
1591 Shaks. 1 /len. F/, i. ii. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Summer, Halcyons dayes.] i6oi Holland Pliny x. xxxii. 
(R.^, They lay and sit about mid-winter .. and the time 
whiles they are broodie, is called the halcyon dales ; for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigably especially 
in tlie coast of Sicilie. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. 11. 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moodes..and tume their 
Halcion beakes With euery gale, and varry of their Masters. 
[For the allusion see Kingfisher.] Penny Cycl. XIII. 
230/1 The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Halcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2 . Culm, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying days.) 

1578 C/ir. Prayers in Prw. Prayers (1851) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 1631 Gouge Gods Allows v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable, 
Evelyn Mem. (iSsj) !. 12 Fortifications (a great rarity in 
that blessed halcyon time in England). x6d5 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, (1677) ir when two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 
weather, x^x D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy bad diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 1878 
Masque Poets^iZ'T'h^ bird oflove.in day.s so truly halcyon, 
Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

't' Halcyon, v. Obs. rare — '. [f. prec. sb.] 

irons. To calm, tranquillize. 

x6i6 J. Lane Coni. Sqr's T. 236 Shee, calUnge Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyfurco too, thus halcioneth her spue. 

t HalcyoniaxL (haelsiioumian), a. Obs. Also 
7 halci*. [f. L. \Ji)alcyoni'Us of the halcyon +• 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to the Halcyon j calm, 
quiet, peaceful ; skHalcvon 13 . 

x(5i7 Drumm. of Hainth. Forth FeasUn^^ What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 1650 A. B. Mulat. 
Polemo XX Halcionian quiet times at Sea. X659 Hammond 
On Ps. xciv, 15 The halcyonian dayesthat the Christians had. 

Halcyoruc, -ite, -oid, var. Alcvonic, etc. 
Sa'lcyonine, a, Omith. Of or pertaining to 
the subfamily of kingfishers {Halcyontniis) of which 
the genus Halcyon is the type. 

Hald, -en, obs. forms of Hold, Holden. 

+ Hale, Obs, [A parallel form to Heal 
sh.f ME. hcle, and Hail j^.-, conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OE. hdl,'\ Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, remedy ; =sHaiL Heal sb, 
a 1200 Moral Ode 202 in Trin. Coll, Horn. 226 Ac mihte 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale, c xaoo Vices ty Virtues 
(1888) 29 Ne on wele ne on waujhe, neon halene on unhale. 
c X20S Lay. 17755 J>at seal be on km hale. X596 Spenser 
Astro/h. 103 All heedlesse of his deare.st hale. , 1795 Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell v, hly hale and weel I'll tak a 
care o't. [But here perh. only a Sc. dial, form of Heal sb.'\ 
b. Ill kale, var. of ill kail (Hail sb.^ 2), bad 
luck. In quots. used advb. = Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4905 Ful ilhale \Fair/. il haile] did yee 
kat dede. <rx46o Tenvneley Myst. (Surtees) 230 Now ilia 
hale was he borne. 

Obs. Forms; i healli (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OE. kalk, healh,\vA. kale, healc!\ 
A corner, a nook *, a secret place. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregoiy's Past. xxxv. 245 ForSaem aelc 
was bi 3 sebiesed twiefcald on Saem heale. cxooo Prose 
Life St. Cuthlac xx. 82 Hleonian on Sam hale his cyrean. 
axxoo AtirlO’Snx. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/9 An^ulust 
hyrne, oSSe heal, a xago Oxvl 4- Night. 2 Ich was in one 
sumere dale, In one suthe dl^ele hale. CX3X5 Shoreham 
160 Ac tho hy herde God speke, Wei sone an hal by-gonne 
threke. <1x327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to nurne. c 1450 Myrc 1384 Hast kow do kut 
synne bale By any woinmon k^t lay in hale? 

1 * Hale, sb.^ Obs. Also 5 halle, 6 hail, hall, 
[app. a. OF. kale (13th c. in Littrd), mod.F. kalle 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. hallOy 
an area or space covered over. The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of Hall,, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, but usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion ; a tent ; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porar}' structure for shelter. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 9280 In halles and 
hales hordes leyd. ^2440 Promfi. Parv. 222/1 Hale or 
tente, papilioy scena. c 1440 Capcrave Life St. Kath. i. 
734 Euerj’ man had plente in hale and in halle. 2480 
CAXTON'C/<r<»«. Eng. ccxlii. (1482)277 The kyng lete make 
in al hast a long and a large hous of tymbre thc which was 
calUd an hale (and coueredwjth tyllesouer) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes. 1530 Palsgr. 


228/2 Hall a long tent in a felde, icnle. 2572 1 . B. Let. in 
Brj’dges Cens. Lit. VII. 240 (N.) D.-ingerous diseases . , to 
souldiours by reason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and lykewyse to horses forlacke of hales. 2577-87 
Holjnshed C«>w/. (1807-8) III. 81 Certeine Frenchmen., 
hearing that the English tents and pavllltons were a good 
■ waie distant from the nrmie. .spoiled the hails, robbed the 
tents. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 55 A certaine rate in monie 
. .allowed, Fortheirsumpter-mules,for their tentes and hales, 
b. pi. (as sing, ) ? A market-hall [ = F. Ics halles). 

1542 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The townis consent to mak 
a halls to mett the w'yttal thathapenis to cum to this burgh 
to sell. 

Sale (h^ 4 ), sb.^ Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
hailL [f. Hale v.^, of which sense i may be 
the imperative, used subst. See also Haul sb.] 

1 . In koise and kale, kale and koiv, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xv. Where were many 
shyppes and mar>*ners noyse with hale and how. 25x3 
Douglas /Enets iti. viii. iiiTowart the left, with monyheis 
and baill, Socht all our flot. 2867 hl'oRRis Jason x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how. On to the grass. 
2890 — in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners. 

b. The act of haling or hauling. 

CX69S Congreve ^ (Seager), Uprooting 

hills with most tremendous hale. 

2 . A haul (of fish), 

2752 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xxxiv. (1883) 92/2 It being 
a large bale, and a shelving bank, 1 could not lilt it. 

Hale, sb.^ Obs. cxc. dial. Also 7 haile. [app. 
a. ON. kali. Da. kale tail : cf. plougk-lail.) 

1. pi, 'rhe two handles of a plough or wheel- 
barrow. 

x6xt CoTCR., Le manche d'une charrue, a Plough-tayle, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 26x3 Markham Eng. Hus^ 
bandman i. t. vi. (2635) 36^ If your Plough-Irons . . will not 
bite on the earth. .it is a slgne that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hales. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Imfr. (1653) 
190 For the Plough-handles, some call them Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 2725 In Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Plough. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hales^ the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts ; usually in the com- 
pound form Plough-hales. 2877 N. IV. Line, Gloss. t 
Barrow-hale, the handle of a wheel-barrow. 

+ 2. A pot-hook. Obs. 

1674 "Ray S. ^ E. C. tVords A //ale 1 (Suff.) i.e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex diatecL 

t Hale, sb.^ Obs. rare. * Halo. 

<r2440 Prom/, Pam. 222/1 Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte k* 
mone, halo. 

Hale (h?‘l), a. {adv.) Forms; a. Eng. I hil, 2-4 
hal, 3- hale (4 halle, ale, hele, 8-9 heal, north, 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). 0 . Sc. 4 halle, 
4- hale, 5- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, (> 
heale, hele, 6-8 heal). [The northern dial. repr. 
of OE. kdl, which became in south and midi. dial. 
kbl, hool, hole. Whole, but remained in the north 
h&l, hale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language in sense 3. 

In Scotch from 15th c., long d was spelt ay, ai\ 
hence, the later Sc. forms hayl, kail, haill, for 
earlier hale, OE. kdl, must be distinguished from 
original north Eng. Hail, in same sense, derived 
from Norse heill. Hcal{e is a modern Sc. repr. of 
the closer sound (hlal, hi«l) into which hale has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hfl), ME. kele:\ 

I. 1 . Free from injury; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and north, dial. 

c 2000 Ags. Gos/, Matt. x. 22 Se kurh-wunak ende, se 
byk hal. cxioo Ormin 14818 Godess folic all hal & sund 
Comm . , to lande. a 2300 Cursor M. 24888 If kou will hale 
Cum o kis scip to land. X375 (MS. 1489) Barbour Bruce in. 
92 The King, .cschapyt haile and fer. C2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii- 79 It kepez k^ lyromes of .a man hale. 25x3 
Douglas ^neis (1553) ix. tv, 202 So hele and fere [ed. 
Small hail and feyr) mote sauf me Jupiter. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, iv. 74 It wald mak ony haill hairt sair. 2597 
Montgomerie Cherrie ff Slae 897 Quhyle my heart is heal 
[rime prevail], 1786 Mvrus E/. to Major Logan \\\, Hale 
be your heart, bale be your fiddle. 2802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my auld cronie. 

2 . Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well ; recovered from disease, healed, * whole \ 
Now Sc. and -north, dial. 

c 2000 Sax. Lecchd. 1 . 74 J>onne biS se man hal on kr^ora 
nihte fyrste. ^**75 Lamb. Nom, 29 Ane wunde,.kct ne 
mei beon longe hwile hal. <21300 Cursor M. 13106 Messels 
er hale, cripels gas right. C137S (15th c. MS.) Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekness, and of all bale, In name of 
Ihesu k^i mad haile. CX450 St. Cuthbert (SOrtees) 3638 
[He] had made diuene hale and fere, 25x3 Douglas /Etteis 
IV. Prol. 226 Ane hail! mannis cstait. In temperat warmnes, 
nolher to cald nor hait. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 
107 My seely sheepe.,bene hale enough, I Irowe. 2597 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To half ae hale. 279a Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick — as ne grew heal. 2872 G. Macdonald Gospel Women, 
in IVks. Fancy 4- Imag. II. 135 Sickness may be more hale j 
than health, ' 

i'h.^g. Free from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome. Obs. 

c 2300 Cursor M. 24630 (Edinb.) pi suet sun sa halle [t/. r. 
hale] of hiht. c 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 693 Hit n’is non hale 
To leue stepmoderes tale. ^2475 Babees Bk, loi Latte ay 
j’oure chere be lowly, blythe, and hale. 2563 WinJet Four 
Scoir T/tre Quest, xxxii. Wks. x888 1 . 97 Preist. .that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncerc doctrine. 


' 3 . Free from infirmity ; sound in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous, (The current literary sense : now 
most freq. of old persons.) 

(Not exactly the same as any northern dialect use, and 
perh. originating in Spenser’s use : cf. sense 2, quot. 1570 ) 
_? 73 f Jarvis Let. to Swift 24 Nov. in Sis Lett. (1766) II. 207 
Finding my old friend . .so hale at 83-4. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1852) II. 401 The soundest halest constitution may , * 
catch an infection. 1823 ScoTT/^<r 7 Yr//i, Then came thesiron" 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual greeting 
2824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 530 A hale, active, and compre- 
hensive mind. 2865 LiviNcsTONEirnw/^Mi'xxvi.54x A hale 
hearty old age. 

II. The northern form of Whole, in its current 
senses. 


4 . Of things material ; Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided ; undecayed. 

cxzoo Ormin 18512 All hal and unntodaledd. <2x225 
Juliana 31 Sein iuhan. .ase hal com up k^of* as he w&> hal 
meiden. a 2300 Cursor M. X9313 We find .. ke dors sperd, 
ke walles hale.^ c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6601 pai fand 
him all 'hale liggand. 2533 Bellenden Livy \. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with visage hale, but ony corruptioun. 
2786 Burns Scotch Drink xxi, Hale breeks. 

6. Of things immaterial, time, numbers, etc. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part. wanting. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 419 [pai] suld be of a numbre hale. 'ibid. 
9262 Fra adam ke aid to crist es laid Sexti hale generacions. 
2340 Hampole />. Consc. 3933 pe space of alle ane hale 
yliere. 1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit Wemen 386 Ane hail 
sear. 2523 Douglas /Etieis (1553) vn. ix. 105 With hale \ed. 
Smalt haill] routis Ascaneus to reskew. 2802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., //yet. Hale, whole. 

6. Eke kale, the whole, all the ; also with pos- 
sessives, etc. 


/Z1300 Cursor M. 6420 Had godds folk Jje hale maistrl, 
237s Barbour Bruce 1. 274 The halle condicioun off a ihrell, 
a\^oo-so Alexander ^41 Halden heuydman of all k^ hale 
werde. 2558 Q. Kennedy Compend. Traetwe in Wodr. 
Soc. Misc. 98 Puttande my heale confidence in God onelie. 
2562 WINJET Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. x888 I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. <1x670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 
6 The laird. J, his lady, and haill household. 2816 Scott 
A ntig. xv, Him that the hale town kens naethingabout. 2863 
Tyru'shie Songs 25 Aw elways gan The yell hog or nyen. 

b. pi. The whole of the, all the. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 2993 And cald his men be for him hale. 
<•2470 Henry i. 357 Thai lands hayle than was his 

heretage. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Thair 
victuallis liaill were consumit aw. 2557-75 Diuni, Occurr. 
(Bannalyne) 62 The haill lordis past to the tolhuith. 2582-88 
Hist. Jos. VI, 'I'he haill subiects of this realme. 

t 7 . All. Obs. 

n 1^00 Cursor M, 23303 (Colton MS.) Tuelue kai war to 
tell m tale, Quen k^t pai war to-gedir hale. ^2375 Se. 
Leg.-Saints, Thomas 22 Quhen ku hale ynd has to me 
Conuertyt. 

8 . Sole. 

C237S Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 237 He hyme mad Hale 
kepare of al k® thinge. CX470 Henry Wallace i. 240 
Protector haile he maid hym of Scotland. 2578-2600 Scot. 
Poems z6(h C. II. 253 Thy heipe and haill succour, 

9 . Possessing lull rights as a citizen ; not a 
* broken man ’ (Broken 9). 

2609 Skene Reg. Maj'. 80 He is oblissed onely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 
B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Sc. and storlh, dial, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipdane 102 To ke varld ded vare 
kai hayle. ^2470 Henry Wallace 1. 9 Contrar haile thair 
will. 2508 Dunbar Twa Mariit Wemen 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all dene, and him ourcummyn haill. 2585 Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 43 Ane hors, when he is barded haile. 
2862 Hislop Protu Scot. 32 Better ae e’e than hail blind. 

Hale (b^lj,*'-^ Forms: 3- hale; also4halie, 
halye, (halle), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-7 (8-9 in sense 4 b) hail. See also Haul. [a. 
OF./w/e;*, in sense i (12th c.in Littre),a. OFrankish 
h&lon - OHG. kalon, holdn, modG, holcn, to fetch, 
etc., OS. halbn, MDu. and Du. kalen,- to fetch, 
draw, haul, OFris. kalia, EFris. halcn, to draw, 
pull, haul. 

Icel. and Sw. hala. Da. hale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously assumed to be from Norse) 
are late adoptions from LG. (the Icel. perh. from Eng.).] ^ 

1 . irans. To draw or pull. +a. Formerly in 
gen. sense, and in various spec, uses now obs. or 
arch. \ e.g. to draw up, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a *pull ’ at, toss off (liquor) ; to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces ; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw back (an arrow) on the string. ( = Draw 
V. in various senses.) 

13.. K. Alts. 992 They setten mast, and halen saile. 
23. . E, E. Allit. P. B. 1520 He haled of k® cuppe. <r 2330 
K. Brunnc Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on bou- 
spret to sette and hale. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. n. 
(1495) 104 The fumositees in the stornak come to the brayne 
and. .drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halyn, 
or drawyn, iraho. 25x3 Douglas yEneis v. ix. 36 Myncs- 
theus. .Onto the held has halit wp on hie, Baiih 
ene etland at the merk. 2549 Compl. Scot, yi. po Hail al 
and ane . hail hym vp til vs.. The ankyr yas halit vp abufe 
the vattir. 2612 Drayton Poly-clb. xiii. 2*8 slic P*3cc 
that’s haled with the enunpe. 1621 Burton* Anat. ylei. 
in. ii. II. i. (1651) 450 Thou shall be haled in piec« with. , 
some passion or other. 1644 Djcby A'b/. /><»<//« lxw.^(x65 ) 
209 A.. pin of wood, over which they u«e to hale then- lace 
\^cn they wind it. 1740 Nelson Wond. Nat. Displayed 
in. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, 
by an Engine. 28^ Ten.nyson St. Sun. Slyl. 63 llie rope 
that haled the buckets from the well. 



HALE. 

b. To draw or pnll along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or violence ; to drag, tng. 
IJow snperseded in ordinary speech by Hadl. 

ctzos I^y. 16712 Toward Hcngest he leop..and igrap 
hlne bi ^an toppe, & hine sefier him halede. 1377 X.ancu 
P. PI. B. viii. 95 Dobest..berctIj a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hoked on Jrat one ende, to halie men fro helle' ti393 C. 
:fi. 93 And balye with )»e boked ende ille men to goodej. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lez> 363 b/a She remembrj’d how 
Jhesiis.,'v\’as.. haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 Lajibarde 
Peroinb. Kent (1826) 230 He. .drew and haled the rest out 
of the doores, by the haire and heeles. x6ix_^ Bible Acts 
viii. 3 Saul .. hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. in. xbc. 153 As one 
hal'd to execution. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. L v. v, Some 
score or two. .are indignantly baled to prison. 1873 Smjles 
Huguenots Fr. i. xii.dBSi) 244 They were haled before the 
magistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

2 . fig. To constrain, or draw forcibly /p, into, or 
out of a course of action, feeling, condition, etc, ; 
to bring in violently, drag in. 

1377-93 [see I bk Fleming PanopL Epist. 54 [It] 

haleth me into a certame hope of perpetual renowne. 1641 
Hisde y. Bmen ii. 7 They . . hale and force*them by their 
commands and threats. ^ x6sx Hobbes Leviailu ye. xliv. 

f 47 Texts . . haled to their purposes by force of wit. 1697 
)ampie8 Voy. (1729) I. 493 The Land hales the trind. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions . . haled in to tease me. 
1869 Friswell Ess. Eng. IVriiers x. 139 Garrick haled on 
one hand by Tragedy and on the other by Comedy, 
f b. To harry, molest. Obs. 

X530PALSGR. 579/1 , 1 harye,or mysse entreate or hale one. 
X64X JIiLTON Reform, ii. (1851) 67 To let them still hale 
us, and w’orrey us w'ilh their band-dogs, and Pursivants, 
1847-78 Halliwell, Halo.. lo wx, or trouble; to worrj*. 

3 . absot. or inir. To pull, tug. 

X4a3 Jas. I Ktngis Q. cixix, Tliou art to fehle of thy-self 
. .to clymbe[n] or to hale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxe 
. 4 .^ bf. (16^) 111.276 Hale on apace, .and merrily hoiseup 
your sails, c 1580 Drake in Tlu World Encompassed^ tXc. 
<HakL Soc. 1854) App, iv. 2x3, must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw wnth the mariner, and the maiyner with 
the gentleman. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus uL 3 The 
Minister may hale and pull, but vnlesse the Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes, 
A yoke of. .stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

4 . intr. To move along as if drawn or pulled ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush ; spec. 
of a ship, to proceed before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. I a). Also fig. Obs. 

X3,. Gnw. 6* Gr, Knt. 136 per hales in at pe halie dor an 
agnllch mayster. CZ400 Desir. Troy 12286 He..halit on 
full bard vnlo the hegh Sea. 1^7 Loud. Gaz. No. 221/1 
Several other ships are halelng out of this Harbor. X727 
A. Hamilton JVlrtu Aee. E. Ind. II, lii. 256 A more con- 
venient Place. .forthe Man of War to hale ashore. Ibid. 257 
That Day that his Ship haled off. 

b. To flow, nin down in a large stream. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and north, dial. (In later use written hail.^ 

X3. . E. E. Allit. P. A. iss Doiin aftera strem hat dry^ly 
halei. CX420 Pallad. ofi Hush, XL 284 From gtapis 
blake a myghty wyn wole hale, a 1529 Skelton P. Sparoxife 
22 , 1 wept and I wayled. The tcarj’s downe hayled. 1533 
Bcllenden Livy i. (1S22) lot The tcris began fast to hale 
owTc hir chekls. a 1783 Willy o' Douglass-^ate xiv. in Child 
Ballads IV ci, An the tears came hailing down, a 1833 
Motherwell in Whistle-Binkielgc. Songs) Scr. i. 101 Het 
tears are hailin' ower your cheek, And hailin' ower your 
chin. Mod. Sc, 'I'he sweat was just hailin' off me. 

't'C. transf. To project, e.xtend, reach. Ohs. 

13. . Gaxv. Gr Knt. 788 A ful huge he3t hit [the wTill] 
haled vpon lofie. ?4Zi4oo Morte Arth. 2077 The hede [of 
the spear] haylede owit behjmde ane halfe fote large. 

tHale, Obs. [Either f. H.\le a., or a 
variant of Heal v. assimilated to Hale c.] trans. 
To make hale or whole ; to heal. 

rxzoo Vices ff Virtues 71 Dat pu cunne hes halen. 
a X300 Cursor M. 14157 (Gfitt) pai troud pat he moght p.-ur 
broper hale of all his soght. CX330 R. Brunne Citron. 
(1810)7 Fiue woundes That ere not jit haled, nc salle be 
many stoundcs. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xcvii. a pa pat 
ere nalyd [r. r. holed] in trouth & luf. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Pafynso 7S9 In name of Cbriste thay kalit mony 
bounder, Kasjmg the dedc, and purgclngthe poiscst. 

tHale, int. Ohs, [app. the same as MHG. 
hah, OHG. halo, imperative of halon, koldnjiohn 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hold, hold 
were csp. used for hailing a ferry-man : see Hilde- 
brand in Zxilsch.f.d. Dettlschen Unterricht III. 
393.] A cry to call attention. 

c Xioo St. ChristopJur 84 in -S'. Eng. Leg. 273 A nijt in pe 
opur half of pe watur, a uoir pare cam and gradde * Hale, 
h.alc* to scint Cristofre, pat he him pare-ouer ladde. [Sec 
also E. E. Poems (1862) 6r.) 

Sale, obs. f. Hail v.^ and ; var. Hele 
+ Hale-bowline. Obs. [f. Hale^c/.i] 

One fit to hale a bowline ; an able seaman. 

1627 Capt, Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Bouling<. [x6^ 
Smyth Sailar^s^ IVortl-hk., Hasil-bcudings, the old name 
for the able-btxiicd seamen.] 

Halec, Halecize, vzr. Alec, ALEazE. 
Halecoid il*a:irkoid), a. and sb. Tchlh. [f. 
mod.L. IlahcoicUs, f. kaUc, dec, sauce prepared 
from small fish, and perh. tlie fish itself : sec -OID.] 
a. cdj. Of or belonging to the herring Cimily. b. 
sh. A clnpcoid fish. 

Halecomorplious (hredfkomf'-jfas), a. Ichth. 
[f. L. halec, dec (see prec.) +*Gr. fioftprj form + 
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-ous.] Belonging to the Hdecomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also called Cyclogattoidei. 
tHalecret, hallecret thae’lkretV Sc. Ohs. 
Forms: 6 halkrig,halkri(c)k,9halkrike, hal(l)e- 
cret,allecret, [a. ¥.kdecrct,in \^~-\6\h.c.dlecrcl, 
halcret, of uncertain origin : perh. containing Ger. 
hals neck.] * A species of corslet, of beaten iron, 
composed of two pieces for the front and the back ’ 
(Littre) ; according to Meyrick ‘a half-suit of 
light plate armour, \vorn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished with long tassels’; used 
about the middle of the 16th century. 

1536 Bellekden Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
armyt hym with his halkrig, bow and aro\vi.s. 1540 .Sc. 
Acts yas. V (15^7) § 87 That all vthers. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, or brigitanes. i8ox Grose Ant. Arm. 250 (Jam.) 
The halecrct was a kind of corslet of two pieces,^ one 
before and one behind; it was lighter than the cuira^ 
1842 jlEYRiCK Ane. Armour II. 2<^ Officers of infantry in 
allecrets. Ibid, vsrj Hallecret. 

f HaTely, adv. Obs. Forms : 4 halie, halik, 
haali. Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, hally, hali, haly, 
4-6 halely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Northern and esp. Sc. form of Wholly, q.v. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22931 Sua haalt [Fair/., Gott. hali] sal 
pai pan rise pare, pam sal noght want a hef 3 hare. Ibid. 
26398 pan be-houis him screue him halli [Fair/, hali] pat 
will haf halik his merci. 1352 Minot Poems (Hall) iv. 93 
For pare pan had pe lely flowreLorn all halely his honowre. 
c X400 Maukdev. (Roxb,)xxxi. 139 To putte vs all halely in 
pe mercy of Godd, a 1575 Dium. Ocenrr. (Bannatyne) 
302 Haililie left woyd. a 1605 Montgomerie Poems 
xxxviii. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. Healend Obs., Saviour. 
Haleness (h^dnes). [f. Hale a. + -ness.] 

L Northern dial, form of Wholeness, q.v. 
a X340 Hampole Psalter ii. 8 The balnes of all creatures. 
2 . The quality or state of being hale ; healthi- 
ness, robustness. 

1862 Smiles Engineers III- 455 Struck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Haler (hci'bi). [f. Hale One 

who hales or hauls. See also Hallier, Hauler. 

161X CoTCR., TiVei/n a drawer, puller, .haler, lugger. 1755 
Johnson, Haler, he who pulls or hales. 18x5 Pocklington 
Canal Act 43 Boatnfen, watermen, halers. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd I. 17 The halers of the hawsers. 

llHalesia(h4’Irsia). Bot. [Named after Stephen 
Hales, an English botanist, 1677-1761,] A genus 
of plants (N. O. Styracca), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
United States, Halesta tetraptera, and other species. 

X760 J. Ellis in Phil. Trans. Abr. XI. 508 {title) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Parkman Huguenots 
iv. (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery bells, 

t HaleskartB, hai'lscart, a. Sc. Obs. [f. 
Hale a. + skart, scarl, Scbatch.] Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscratched. 

15x3 Douglas jEneisv.'v. 72 And brocht his feris hail- 
scarth to the cost, a 1603 in Moyses' Mem. yas. VI, 71 Qam.) 
And then brocht the said Will, away hailscart. 

Halesome (hc^-lsi»m\ a. Forms ; 3-4 halsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Sc^ halesum, 4-5 (S-9 .Sc.) hale- 
some, 5-6 .SVr. hailsum, 6 halsome. [Cf. ON. 
heilsavir salatar)\] The northern, and now chiefly 
Sc. form of Wholesome, q.v. 

c X200 Ormin 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhlninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
XXX. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere pan to hope in god in all 
anguys. cx4oa ^Iaundev. (Roxb.) xxx, 130 pe aer es 0031 
so gude pare ne so halesome. c 1450 Cozk Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 93 Trewly your counselle Is ryght good and eylsum. 
*597 Montgomerie Cherrie$fSlcu\‘^\ Nane hailsomer for 
his behuve. 18x3 Hocc Queeft’s Wake, Kilmeny iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to sec. 

Hence Halesomely adv.. Halesomeness. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter e^Vix. 7 pai mcU halsumly in godis 
luf. 1483 Calk. Angl. 170/2 .\n Halesomcnes, salubritas, 

Halewe(n, obs. form of H.vllow. 

+ Halewei, -wey. Obs. Forms : 3 halewei, 
haUwei(e, halewi, he(a)lewi, halwei, halewei^, 
3 haliw(h)ey, halyvey. [ME. halnvci^, healc-, 
helewi, pointing to an OE. *hxletvx^, *hdhvii‘^, 
corresp. to MHG. hcihvdg, -wdc, -^sude, "ivcp^e, 
ON. keilvdgr, L OE. hxl, OHG. hell, ON. hcill 
health (HAiLrA^^HEALrA) + OHG. wdg, 

ON. vdgr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with hdli^ holy. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. II. 551.] A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds ; balm, antidote. 

e X205 Lav. 23071 Hco sculde mid haleweie helen his 
wunden. Ibid. 2E617 Hco scal..al hal me makicn mid 
h.ilewri3e drenchen. cx220 749 AsmeL.Sat oucr- 

cumeS haliu'cie wi 3 swctnessc. a JZ2< A ncr, R . oj Hit is 
a demc hcalc^si pet no mon ne icnowea pet naucS nil ismec- 
died. Ibid. 282 pu atircst pc raid helewi, & wundesl pe 
mid saluc, a X240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 200 Swcle iesu 
mi leof, mi lif, mi leomc, min healewi, min huni ter. Ibid. 
1E3 Min halwl. Land e/ Cokayne 84 in E. E. P. 

fT£62)_i5S per bep hij wdllts In pe abbel, of made and 
halwcL c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halyvey, or bote n-3en 
sekenesse, as treacle or ©per lyke {K. lialiwcy), antidotuvi 
..taluii/erum. 7x4.. Arundel MS. 42, f. 93 (Promp. 
Parv. 221 note) Balsamum, &c. haliwhey. 

Half (haf), rf. Forms: X- half; also 1 h calf, 

! 2-3 alf, (3 hmlf, Orm. hallf, off, 4 helf. 


HALF. 

helne), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, (6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe). PI. 4- halves (havz) : also 4 halfis, 5-7 
-es, (6 hawves), 7-8 halfs. [A Com. Teut. 
sh. : OE. Iiealf fem. = OS. hatba (MDu., MLG. 
halve), OHG. halba (MHG. halbc\ ON. Haifa 
{lid fa), Goth, halba side, half : see Half a. The 
oldest sense in all the langs. is ‘ side ’.] 

I. 1 1 . Side ; one of the (two) sides (of an object) 
as a specification of position or direction ; the right 
or left side, the right or left ‘ hand’ (of any one) ; 
the direction indicated by the side or hand. Obs. 

nyoo Spinal Gloss. 51 Altrinsecus, an ha halbae [Er/. 
halbe, Corp. halfe]. 805 Charter In O. E, Texts (1885) 442 
On nsnge oSre halfe. 86s Ibid. 438 An easthalfe, ctooo 
Ags. GoPp. JIatt. XX. 21 Sittan, an on pine swiSran healfe, 
and an on pine wynstran. cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 262 On 
pa healfe pe past sar hip. exo'so Vac, in Wr.*Wulckcr 
338/8 Altrinsecus, on twa healfa. rxzoo Trin. Coll. Homi 
67 He shodeS pe rihtwise an his rihthalue. CX205 Lav. 
14018 A p.TS half pere Humbre. c 1340 Cursor M. 6263 
(Fairf.) pe see on ayper half ham stode asij. wallis. X362 
Lan’CL. P. pi. A. ir. 7 *Loke on pe lufthond', quod heo, 
*and seo wher [he] stondep* . . I lokede on pe luft half, as 
pe ladi me tauhte. ^ X37S Barbour Bruce iv. 150 Thai on 
twa halfis war assalit. c 1380 .SiV Ferumb. 882 pan laid he 
on pe Sarsyn.s wykke faste be euery helue. c 1400 Desir. 
Trey 1353 Thai soght into the Cite vpon sere haluys. 1495 
Act ir Hen. VII, c. 4 § x On this halfe the fest of Ester. 
1532 ^IoR£ Con/ut, Barnes vni. Wks. 805/1 Then thou 
shalte see me on the backe halfe, [1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
Ixxiv. 174 The purple morning peeped ore The eastren 
threshold, to our faalfe of land.] 
i* 2 . fig. One of the opposite sides in a conflict, of 
the opposite sexes in descent, etc. Obs. 

a 88$ Will 0/ Alfred in Earle Land Charlers 148 Min 
yldra feder hsfde geeweden his land on 3 a sperehealfe, na;s 
on 3 a spinlhealfe. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 217 pe compaynye 
apes half muche anepered was. Ibid. 325 He was, in hys 
moder alf, Seynt Edwardes broper. c X380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. III. 248 pe Jewis seide pat Crist was not on Goddis 
halfe. CX400 Destr.Troy 13474 His beayell.. On his modur 
halfe. 1563 Dolman in Mirr. Mag.,Hastings\xx\\\i. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 

•pb. Side, part (as of one of the parties to a 
transaction). On {in, by) the kdf of\ on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with respect to. On this half'. 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Obs. 

X068 Charter Witt, / in Eng. Hist, Rev. Oct. (1896) 741 
And pasr-to cake on minre healfe ic heom geaf and seupe 
..paet land, rxas© Hali Meid. 7 Nu penne on o 3 erhaIf 
nim pe to pe worlde. X3. . Coerde L. 3302 In myne halff, 
I graunt the foreward. ^’*374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 917 (945) 
It shal not lakke, certeyn, on myn halve. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. ccxili. 190 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest. that fete.). 1526 Skelton Magny/. 1032, 
I am so occupied On this half, & on every syde. 

fc. Hence On {in) the half of \ on the part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or representative of^ 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Obs. 

CX20O Ormin 2830 patt word .. purrh Gahriasl Wass sejjd 
o Godess hallfe. axyoo' Floriz 4- Bl. X44 Ber him pis nng 
On mine halue tolokning. e 1380 90 Send hem 
lx)pe on pyn helF. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amonest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc.]. 1532 More 
Con/ut. f indale Wks. 4x4/1 He would fayne haue his false 
transIacion..sayde and songen a goddes halfe. 

+ < 1 . On Gad* s half in God's name, for God’s 
sake ; used to add emphasis to a petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation. Obs. 

a 1225 Auer. R, 22 Hwo se mei stonden euer on \Te 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a godes halue. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 561 H6 let horn go a Godes half, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blauncke 370 ‘ A goddys halfe, in goode lyme ! * quod 
L C1430 Chn>. Assigns 219 ‘Go we forthe, lader*, quod 
pe childe, ‘ vpon’ goddes halfe 1 * a 1529 Skelton El. Rum~ 
myugiox She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God’s half. 

II. 3 . One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one side of the dividing line (thus connected 
with i). 

C9S0 Lindis/. Gosp. Mark vl. 23 A half rices mines. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, pe on half a) bi 
Weste, a 1300 Cursor M. 8715 (Colt.) Wit suerd it [child] 
sal be delt in tua And aiper sal haue an hzKlFai)/ half, 
Gott., Trin. a side] in hand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. x. 4 
Hanun ..shouc of the one halue of their beerdes. 1623 
Sanderson Semi. 1 . 89 Making as if he would cut the child 
into halfs, and gb'e either of them one half. 1666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes 4 * QuaL 136 In the parting of it into halfes 
(as when our Hazle Nuts.. part in the middle longwise). 
1717 Frezier Vcy. S. Sea 120 note. To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 182 
A continuation of the sagittal-suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
w’ith side is lost ;»a moiety. 

cpSo Lindis/. Gosp. Luke xlx. 8 Hcono half godra minra 
Dnhtcn sello ic 5 orfcndum [Ags. Gosp. Nu ic sylle 5 e.Trfum 
healfe mine mhta ; Hatton G. lialf mine ehteP 1297 R, 
Glouc (1724) 31 [Leir] ^ef hys twei dojtren kilf, Si. half 
hjTD .‘:elf nom. a 1300 Cursor M. 3999 Ar he pe half o paa 
haa slayn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxi. 464 YT 
men load gywen hym the halve of all the worlde. X563 W. 
Fulke Meteors Iv. (1640) 47 'Hiey ascend not past the halfe 
of one mile in height. X650 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
32 Ambition being the one half of the game. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtier’s Orac. 157 And in that sense the ingenious Para- 
dox Is true : That the half is more than the whole. 1820 
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ScoRESuv Acc. Arc/ic Rer. II. 129 Of this number of whales, 
considerably above half nave been taken by five ships now 
in the trade, /iiif. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 For sale .. at one-half the 
cost prices. 

c. After a cardinal number, as one,,. and a half, 
(For the earlier mode of expressing this, see Half a. 2,) 
cizgo Beket 14 in S. Fng. Leg, 1 . 107 To ^eres and an 
half. X340 Haupole Pr. Cottsc, 4554 Thre days and an half. 
1420 E. E, Wills (*882) 46 A nolle pece J?at weyj'th vy 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. Gooce 
HeresbacJis Husb. ii. (1586) 77 They must be set a foote 
and a halfe a sunder. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 157 
An houre and a halfe after we are up. 1673 Ray joitnt, 
Lcxu C. 3 We took places in the Passage-Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny’s Amiisem. Ser. ^ Con. ii For about 
three parts and a half of four in thb Year. 1817 J. McLeod 
Voy. Alceste ii. 11820) 45 One of his attendants . . received 
. .about a dozen and a half blows with a fiat bamboo.' 

4 u More vaguely : One of two divisions more or 
less approaching equality : esp. with comparatives, 
as ike larger or better half t Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25046 Four halues o l»is werld rond. 

Ayenb. 16 Ech of he like zeuen [heauedes] him to-delh 
ine uele halues. c 1400 Desir. Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis. 1580 etc. Better half [see 
Better a. 3 b]. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat, 196 One 
halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. i66z J. 
Childrey Brit. Baconica 25 The top of it is hollow like the 
long half of an Egg. ^ czno Swift Direct, Servants VlVs. 
1778 X. 331 Swear, .it broke into three halves. 1858 A. W. 
Drayton Sport. S. Africa 74 The better half of a chicken- 

E ie. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ri. v. § 55 The larger 
alfof the phenomena. 

b. Better half a wife (or + husband): see 
Better a. 3 c. Hence, humorously, worser half 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 388 These fair helpmates 
are as convivial, .as their * worser halves*. 

+ 6. One of two partners or co-sharers. Obs. Cf. 
To go halves, 7 f. 

2520 Whitintom Vulg. ^1527) 13 Wheder you ^vynne or 
lese, I wyll be your Halfe. 1591 FtdRio 2Hd Fruites 25 
Master lohn will you be halfe with me ? 1596 Shaks Tam. 
Shr, V. u. 78 Bap, Sonne, lie be your halfe, Btanca comes. 
Luc, He haue no halues : lie beare it all my selfe. 

6. Elliptical uses of Half a., some sb. being 
omitted, colloq. 

a.s Half-year. (Sometimes applied to a Terra, after the 
new division of the school-year c 1865), b. = Half-boot. 
C. s: Half-pint, half-gill of spirits. d.s Half-back (at Foot- 
ball : cf. Half- 1 1 . 1.). e. S Half-mile (race) ; etc. 

x6s9 Willsford Scales Coutm. il 39 Paving tyles. .to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. 

a. 1820 Lewis Lett. (1670) 3 It.. has completely stopped 
the boats for this half, 1875 A R. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 272 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 2876 World V. No. 109. 10 Since the school year 
has known the triple distribution into terms instead of the 
halves of our boyhood. 

b. 2837 Dickens Pickw. x, There's two pair of halves in 
the commercial. 

c. Scott. Leader 27 July 4 To su.stahi tbcmselve-s in 
their public duty by resort to what is technically known as 
* a half’. 1892 Daily News 15 Apr. 7/2 , 1 heard him call 
for two halves of ale and a cigar. 

d. 1887 Shearman Athletics «$• Football (Badm. Lifar.) 
306 The best halves were strong thick-set men, rather under 
than over middle height. 2897 Daily Chroit. 16 Feb. 5/6 
One change., occurs at half, where Mr. B. plays his first 
match for London. 

e. 2897 WhiiakePs Aim, 635/1 The half, afiera splendid 
race, was won by. .King. 

7. Phrases, a. At halves, '\io (the') half, to 
{the) halves \ to the extent of a halfs= Half 
I c; imperfectly, incompletely, by halves {obs.). 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
to {the) halves =so as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now U.S.). b. By halves', to the extent of 
a half only ; imperfectly, in part ; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal. ^C. Half in half', half (to or by 
half) the total amount ; cent per cent (o 3 .r.). d. In 
half ox halves', into two (more or less) equal parts, 
e. By half', by a great deal ; much, considerably, 
far, f. (cf. 5) : to share equally (with 

a person), g. To cry halves', to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (See also 2, 3,) 
a. 2547 Salesbury Welsh Dict,^ Hannery, to ye halfe. 
2577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 47 b, He may 
occupie it by his Bayliffe, or to hawves. 2602 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ^ Commw. (1603) 105 Not at a rent certaine as we 
do in England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and profits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gombervillds Polexander I, 222 , 1 see but at halfes. Ibid. 
240 To be reveng’d at halfes. - a 2673 Caryl in Spurgeon 
Treas.Dav, Ps.vi. STheydo it not to halves, but thoroughly. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vi. 170 In Arphaxad.. 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. 16S2 
Bunyan Holy War 1x5 Nor did I do this to the halves. 
27x0 Prideaux Or/g. Tithes ii. 104 It is usual .. for the 
owners to let their Lands to halfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowell Biflow P, Ser. n. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 188 To the 
halves still survives among us, though apparently obsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hire a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b. 2563-87 in Foxe A. 4* M. (K. O ) 2592 Sylvester Du 
B artas i. iv. 6 Faint idle Artizans. .Working by halfs. 1642 
Sy.monds Serm. be/. Ho. Comm. E, Hitherto the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 2753 Hanway 7 V«r'. (1762) II. 
xiv. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask, 2790 Burke Fr, Rev, Wks. V. 


389 A king is not to be deposed by halves. 2863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
..should not deal by halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an interest. 

C. 2583 Stobbes II. (1882) 21 Gaining.. more 

than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. x6oi 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. (1603) 170 The armie halfe 
in halfe in number and courage diminished. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will out-last other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 2655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. i. 57 The price i-? fallen half in half to what it was. 
2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii. My father gained half-in- 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner B viij b, First part 
them in halfesandcutouttheCores. X706S. Clarke 
God viii. (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square, 2822 Shelley Prometk. Unb. i. 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 2862 Comh. Mag, June 723 
The ball, .swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

©. [a 2000 Boeth, Mctr. xii. 18 Healfe J>y swetre.] lax^oo 
Morte Arth, 2127 Thowe arte to hye by pe halfe, I hete he 
in trouihe 1 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 23 
Shee is fajTer by one halfe than shee was before. 1658 
CoKAiNE Trapfolitt 1. i, 'Tis better by half than a soldier. 
2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. iii, Pshaw ! he is too moral 
by half. 1858 Whyte Melville Interpreter xli. Too 
clever by half, 

f. 2678 Butler Hud. iii. iii. 270 For tho-se that save 
themselvesj and fly, Go halves, at least, in th* Victory. 
2752 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. cclxxxi. 292 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you please. .1835 
Marryat fac, Faithj. xxxvi, We would go halves, and 
share it equally. 2851-61 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 122 
(Farmer) He’ll then again ask if anybody will go him halves. 
Mod. I will go halves with you. 

g. 2659 Cleveland C. Revived 2 The devided Damme 
Runs to the Summons of her hungry Lamb, But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the firsL 2730 Savage Horace 
to Sexva 32 (L.) And he, who sees you stoop to th' ground 
Cries, halves ! to everything you’ve found. 2822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. I. Imperf. Sympathies, You cannot cry halves to any- 
thing that he finds. He does not find but bring. 

8 . Comb. a. attrib., as half share, b. qnasi- 
adv., as half sharer, -partner, -tvorher, 

2586 T. B. Let Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 480 That 
which., maketh the will of his halfe-partner to be wholy his 
own, 2603 Dckker Wonder/ Yeare Eiv, Dovvne she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a by-room. 
2612 Shaks. Cymb. 11. v. 2 Is there no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe-workers? 2848 Mill Pol, Econl 
II. viii, § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord’s partner, 
and a half-sharer In their joint gains. 2862 Dickens Gt, 
Expect, XXV, I presented him with a half-share in my boat. 
Half (haf), a. Forms: i healf, hmalf, i- 
half ; also s halve, alfe, halff, 5-7 halfe. 
[Common Teat: OE healf, half = OFris., OS. 
(MDu., Da., LG.) half, OHG. and Ger. halb, ON. 
halfr, (S\v. half. Da. hahi), Goth, haibs OTeiit. 
*hal 6 oz ; not known outside Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of ‘ side ’ as the oldest sense of Half sb. 
makes the original meaning of the adj. uncertain.] 
1 . Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided ; forming a half or 
moiety. 

a. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 
by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 
genitive case, etc.), as a half length, his half share. 

When the two words constitute a recognized unit or 
individual, hetl/\s usually h^'phened to the sb., as in half- 
crentm '. see Half- II. The limits are necessarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the h>'phen is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular conne-xion. 

83s Charter in O. E. Texts 447, & him man selle an half 
swulung an cioUan dene, 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An healf tun que ante pertinebat to wilburgewelJ.an. c 2050 
Byrki/erih's Hetndboc in Anglia VIII. 298 krittij daga & 
tyn tida & healfe tid. <21056 Charier 0/ Leo/wine in Cod. 
Dipl. IV, 136 Leofwine . . hmf 5 geboht healfe hide landes. 
<72x75 Lamb, Horn, 31 Half o 3 er hridde lot. ^2205 Lay. 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 2393 Lancu P. PI, C. vii. 
267 Ich pynchede on bus half acre. 2535 Coverdale Joslu 
xiL 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 9 E i The Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writers. 
1828 Hutton Course Math, IL84 TTie number of half bricks 
in the thickness. 2865-6 A. Phillips Anter. Paper Curr. 
II. 148 In five or six weeks the army was on halfallowance. 
2897 Bookman Jan, 122/2 A smudged half sheet of paper. 

Tb. separated from the sb. by demonstrative or 
defining words, as half the length, half my family. 
(Formerly sometimes following the sb.) 

The adj. character othal/ appears in OE. and early ME. 1 
by its inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. 
with ^suppressed, as in * half (half of, one half of) the men ' 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill ’ : cf. 
also quot. 2667. 

<2X000 /uditk 105 (Gr,)Heo healfneforcearf hone sweoran 
him. c 1000 Sax. LeeckeL 11 . 78 senlm healfe sealfe. 
£-2205 Lay. 22441 Halfe ha steden, & halfe ha xweden. 
Ibid. 31814 He brohte ham halue his oxen. <r 2300 Cursor 
M. X3147 pof hou ask half mi king-rike. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. 

B. HI. 324 Half a shef of arwes. ax^ooCiiwcE^ Baleuie 
0/ Com/leynt 2 Compleyne . , might myn herte never My 
peynes halve. 2486 j?X'. St. Albans Bviij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howre. 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 
236 b, Halfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
drers. 1667 hliLTON P. L, v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav'n. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cctvalicr 
(1840) X04 He lost half his men. 2820 Shelley To a Sky- 
lark xoi Teach me half the gladness That thy brain must 
know. 1833 Byron yuan x. Ixiv, The.. wind blew half 
a gale. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 612 His xactory.. 
had deprived him of half his influence. 


c. esp. with sbs. denoting numbers, quantities, 
measures of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen, half a bushel, half a pound, half a foot, 
half an hour, half a crotvn. 

\yhen these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc., half is preceded by a, the, etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a hal/dozen, the hal/bushtl, ids kal/poxnid, a long 
j lial/hour, a bad half-crown : see Half- II. A hal/-cr<ntnt 
is the silver coin worth 2s. 6 d. ; half a crozvn includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e.g. n five sixpences. 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. V. 31 Hire hed was worth halue 
a marke. c 2386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 324 Thou shalt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. a 2450 Fysshynge w. Angle 
(1883) 9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hyt* 
down, c 2450 St, Cuihbert (Surtees) 5058 Noght the space 
of halfji myle, Was done the houre of pryme. £2500 
Melusine xxxvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle fro the toun. 2662 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 49 At 
Avering.. there are halfe a dozen, or halfe a score stones 
little inieriour to the Stonehenge. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
u. 203 For half an inch the letters stand awrj'. 2859 Dickens 
T, Two Cities i. ii, Capable of holding about half a Gallon. 

d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may be a sb. with of omitted.) 

x 6 c 6 Southerns Oroon. ni. i. (Jlatz. Graml), If he dares 
half what he says, he'll be of use to us. 2733 Vove Ess. 
Man in. 162 Of half that live the butcher and the tomb. 
2786 CowPER Gratitude 41 All these are not half that 
I owe. 

*{• 2 . Half, preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formerly used to express a half-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
O^.pridda healf, ME. ihridde half ox half Ihrid— 
two and a half. Ohs, 

This is an ancient Teutonic mode of reckoning: cf. Ger. 
anderikalb (=sOE. C^er healf), driiie halb,y\.2.^ In English 
it is scarcely found after 2300, The expression is explained 
in quot. Six as elliptical : ‘ two (whole) messuages and a 
third half-messuage contracted to Hence 

the following sb. was originally singular, Hridde half hyd^ 
two and a half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., half was 
either declined as an adj. (quot. 891), or stood in the unin- 
flected combining form.’ 

811 Charter \n O. E. Texts 456 Duas possessmnculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id est in nostra loquela, tiridda half ha^a. 
891 O. E, ChroH., Se bat waes geworht of l>riddan healfre 
‘ hyde. e xooo jElfric Gen. viii, 3 Da wastera. .begunnon to 
wanijenne after oher healfhund daxa. e 2200 Ormin 23777 
batt sahh & herrde da53wbammTi3 Hallf ferhe jer pe 
Laferrd. « 2205 Lav. 32195 Ne wunede he king 
uifte half jere. a 2300 Cursor M, 16599-^ feirth of 
eln was he length. And oher half h® brede [of h® rode]. 
(7x300 Beket 22 For ful other half ser. ^2300 Harrosv. 
Hell Thritty wynter and thridde half yer Hav y woned 
in londe her. 

3 . In reference to space or distance: Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rare or Obs, 

x4,Zi Caxxo^ Godfrey xx\\\, 6 x They waded in the blood 
vmo the half legge. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Yoy, 
Ambass. 74 Their hair. .hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. Ibid. 302 A Cfu^aque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. 2682 Lona. Gaz. No. 2628/1 
Soon after the Algerine «11 astern, and there lay within 
half Pistol shot. 2692 Ibid, No. 2776/4 They saw our Fleet 
off of Portland, half Channel over. 2727 A- Hamilton 
Nexv Acc. E. Ind. 11 .^ xxxvL 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching H.alf-thigh down. 

4 . As a measure of degree : Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to .the actual action, quality, 
or character in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing; partial, imperfect, incomplete. 
(Const as in I a.) 

In this use now more usually hyphened : see Half-. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 27342 He lede penant to half reuing. 
*577 BtUliageds Decades (1592) 899 Both dawes and 
halfe fooles may bee made ministers or byshoppes. 2585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Yoy. iv.v. 216 b, The greater 
part whereof being halfe Christians. 2653 Nicholas 

m zV. (Camden) II. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing but factions and divisions. <1^x765 
Young Wks. (1767) IV. 81 (Jod.) Half converts to the right. 
x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 198 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. 185 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence. 1858 C. Hunt in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 84 
Steam should be shut off to half speed. 2862 Whatelv in 
Life (1866) II. 392 A half measure is not a medium between 
two extremes, but a medium between what is right and 
what is wrong— between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not. 

Half, V. Obs. and dial. f. Halve v. (q.v.) ; also 
colloq, in sense To * be half*, go halves. 

1889 Pall Mall G, 27 June 5, I asked Sir G. C. if he 
would ‘half’. - He consented. I paid for the horse, he 
repaying me afterwards, and also paying half the training 
expenses. 

Half (haf), [OE. half, healf in composi- 

tion ; in OE. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference of sense : see Half- I.j 
1 . To the extent or amount of half. Hence 


)sely : In part, partial!)' ; to a certain extent, m 
ne degree. 

a. qualifying an adjective. 

72 Blickl. Horn. 203 Da hahnan leodc, ba be hfdon hcora 
h healf-cwice.J c 217S Lamb. Horn. 8 x 
,8s Chaucek L.G:\V. 1697 
;4 as ham thoghtan. c i 4 as 'n 
nlaslcr, -o, -urn, haira delTe. 1600 j 

Thither she ran with spaed, Ltha one half mad. ifci 
LLASD Pliny I. 06 Halfe wilde beast*;- 2657 IL LtcoN 
riadets (1673' fi+Fill it half full of water. jSsaCUjTW 
...VA.. - 7 cR Governments which are stjjca by 



HALF. 

\mlers on positive international law /;a^ sovcreipt states. 
183a Tennyson Lady of Shalott it, *I am half sick of 
shadows’ said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Edith Thompson 
Hist. En^. x\x. 106 Half wild with rage and grief. 
h. qualifying a pa. pple. 

• c 1380 Sir Fertimh. 3569 Er Jjay wern 051 helf y-dj^t, J>us 
barons come oppon hem ryjt. rz489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon ix. 228 We ben halfe discomfyted. 1548 Halu 
Ckron., Edxv. IV^ 199 b, The eric had not halfe tolde his 
tale. 1599 H. Buttes Dyels drie Dinner H vj b, Cole- 
worts . . Halfe sodden, make soluble. 16x5 J, Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 8 In her halfe ruin’d cell. iMd. 432, I am 
halfe perswaded that if bee had but a balladmakers poetry, 
he would sooner make an Epitaph. 1657 R, Ligon Bar^ 
hatioes Dinner being near half done. X7XX Addison 

Sfect. No. 66 P’s A Man’s Life is half spent before he is 
taken notice of. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, Half hidden 
behind a little forest of palms and ferns. 

c. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 

14*3 Jas. I Kingis Ixxiii, Half sleping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. JSoo-*o Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. x Ihis 
hinder nycht halflf sleiping I lay, x6o8 Bp. Hall Char. 
Virtues V. 13s Halfe reading every title. x6sa Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 162, I half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 tr. Sehejfeds Lapland t 2 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarce half bend. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xxxi. On entering he half turned to look back. 
X859 Farrar y. Home 273 He . .half wished he had not come. 

d. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 40 Nys non so 3eep, ne half so 
freo. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 225 There may no mannes pn- 
vete Ben heled half so well, c X470 Henry Wallace x. 128 
HalfTin wraith frawart him gan he gan^. x57^-8o North 
Plutarch {1612) 740 A man halfe beside himself. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 191 The three Spaniards were halfe of the 
same mind. 1674 S. Vincent Vng. Gallant's Acad, 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Addison Rosamond Wks. 1753 I. 132 The lily was 
not half so fair. Nor half so sweet the rose. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769) 66, I rowed half round , . the first 
Day, 183* Half right, half-left [see Half- II d]. 

2. Used conelatively : Half ...half.... 

(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word ; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is j>xt land at 
snoces cumbe healf l>as cinges healf uncer brentinges. 
fiooo iELFRic in Wr.-Wuleker iog/i6 Onoceniaums, 
healf mann and healf assa. CZ205 Lay. 1330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc. 1390 Gower Conf. IL 304 He was half 
man and half hesle. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 86 The Sonne . . halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. 1581 Pettic Guazzds Civ, Conv. i. (X586) 23, I 
ment not that they are halfe good, and halfe evill. 1624 
Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 60 An evill man is halfe a beast, 
and halfe a Divell. X708 Motteu.x Rabelais iv. Ixvii, 
(1737) *74 With . . one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his Heel. x8xo Scoit Lady 0/ L, 1. xxxiv, Half shewing, 
half concealing all The uncouth trophies of the hall. x8t8 
M. G. Lewis *)rnl. tV. Ind. (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Abr. Lincoln Sp. 
x6 June in (1890)11. viii. X37»I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 

3. Not half', a long way from the due amount; 
to a very slight extent ; in mod. slang and colloq. 
use=not at all, the reverse of, as * not half bad * = 
not at all bad, rather good. 

X583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C, ti. 66 b, Thei 
w'ere not halfe well prouided to goe awaie vpon the spurre. 
16x9 Dbumm. op HA^VTH. Conv. w. B. Jonson xi. (1842) it 
Sir W. .Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him. x6j* Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman d’Alf. it. i. 
lit. IL 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
halfe like it. 1828 Craven Dial. .s. v., ‘ He’s nut hauf a bad 
an’, i.e. he is a fair, respectable person. 1859 Hughes 
Scouring W. Horse vi. 133, I didn’t half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1871 PIJ^NCHL Hing 
Christmas^ He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
’not half b.td ’. s8$6 J. K. Jero.me Idle Thoughts Pref., 
One or two friends to whom 1 showed these papers in MS. 
observed that they were not half bad. 

4. Idiomatic uses, in which half is now adverbial, 
though probably originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, half past (or after') 
one or one o'clock, etc. « half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, ‘half' is often prefixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger. halt* elf etc.) 

X7S0 G. B. Doddiscton y?//irp(i785)74 Just atlialfpxst 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince, a 1791 Grose Olio 
(1796) 1C7 C. Pray what's o* clock? //'. It will be half 
ten. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India IT. v. v. 494 From half 
after seven . . they remained exposed to the lire .. till nine 
o’clock. 1819 Byron yuan i. ctv, About the hourOfhalf- 

K st six. 1853 Keade Chr. yohnstone 294 Fluckcr informed 
r that the nock said * half eleven ’ — Scotch for ‘ half.past- 
icn '. x89t Alurmys Mag. Apr. 445 It utis half after eight 
o'clock one evening. 

b. A^aui. Between the names of two points of 
the compass, half » half a point (i.e. 5 ^®) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 SiirLVOCKE Voy. round World (1757) 17 Bearing 
South East half East, di<tant six leagues. 1893 Earl 
Dunmork Pamirs I. 252 We., altered our course from 
north to east half-south by the compass. 

c. Naut. In soundings, half before a numeral 
adds half to it ; thus half fonr^jif \ fathoms. 

1809 TurjifKNHEEKK in Naval Chron. XXIII. 291 Tlie 
ship.. shoaled her water to a half three. 1840 Marryat 
Poor yack xlvli. We shall have half four directly, and 
after ihal ibe water will deepen. ex86oH. Stuart Sen- 
man's Caitch, 43 Suppose 4) fathoms wliat soundings 
would you call ? And a half four. 

Half-, in comb. [OE. half, healf, was regularly 
combined with an .adj. or pple., as in heafavic, 
healfdcad, healfhwit, heafrdad, heafsoden, heaf 
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slipiende ; also with a sb., as healfhhfod forehead, 
healf mann, healfpeni^, healflrendel hemisphere. 
In OTeiit. hath- appears to have been a later stib- 
stitnte for the original sanii-, OE. sam-, as in 
OHG. sSmiguec, OS. sdmguic, OE. samewie half 
alive, so samheernd half-burnt, samhnee a half- 
breach : = L. senti- in simidoctus, semivwus, senti- 
ceclus, semideits, semihomo, etc. ; Gr. rjtu- in 
Papfiapos, iipk\Tr\Tjpr)S, ^/iiovfljxairor, etc. ; 

Skr. sdmi, in sdmiJiTvas half alive, etc.] 

1. In adverbial relation. 

L With adjectives and pa. pples. Already in 
OE. : see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which half- may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits : e.g. half-afraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, -deaf, -drunh, full, -human , -learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -ripe, -savage, -true', half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bait, -buried, -cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dressed, -eaten, -educated, -fnished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -roasted, -ruined, e.Xa.,eke.. With 
adjs. expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as half-cordate, -sagittate, -terete. 

The two elements are often written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see Half adv. i) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in half-blind, half-dressed, half-raw, viewed as 
definite states ; but it is often merely for greater 
S)'ntactical perspicuity, on which ground it is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus I am half dead (or half-dead) with cold ; a 
half dead dog. 

a. in the predicate. 

c 693 K. iElfred Ores. in. ix. § 4 & fande hiene . . healf. 
cuene. a 1000 Eleue 133 (Gr.) Sume healfewice fluxoa on 
fiesten. c 1000 i^ilLFRlc Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 163/7 Suballnts, 
healfhwit. <^1475 Nom. Ibid. 710/3 Scf/iicccus, halfblyncl. 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), The officers of the kings houshold . . 
must look both ways, else they arc but half-sighted. 1704 
Swift T. 'Tub 1. (lyog) 29 As if they were h.ilf-a.sh.Tmed 
to own us. X7ia-i4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 144 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drown’d in tears. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (t72sT I. 340 A rascal half-dronk. 2725 PoTzOciyss. w. 
144 Leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) 1 . xxi. 271 Being half-vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 1826 Scott ^rw/.CiSpo) L329 Either half-edu- 
caied or cock-brained by nature. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot. v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, nalf-cordate. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 
If. IV, (1868) 123 Stories of it, some false and some half-true. 
1863-5 J- Thomson Sunday at Hampstead v, The meat 
half-done, they tore it and devoured. x868 Darwin in Life 
6* Lett. (1887) III. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of onspring. 1880 Gray Stntet. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Amphitropous, also termed . . Half-anatropous. 1880 Con> 
temp. Rev. Feb. 196. I am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker EccI. Pol. t. viij. § jo Certaine haJfewaking 
men, 1595 Shaks. yohn iii. i. 54 The halfe-blowne Rose. 
1625 Donne Serm. Ixvi. 667 The Half-present Man, he 
whose body is here and minde away. 1629 Chapman 
yuveual S.nt. v. ^3 That half-cat hare will fall . . to our 
shares. 1682 N, u. BoHean’s Lutrin ji. 16 And dos’d her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. 
HI. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleman, a xjix 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 333 Half-form’d 
Words. 1725 Pore Odyss, xxii. 196 The half-shut door 
conceal'd his lurking foes. 1772 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXIL 453 H.^lf-digcsted food. 1786 tr. Beckfrd's Vathek 
(x^S) 10 The learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 1817 Colcbidce Biog, Lit. 223 In one of his half, 
earnest, half-joking moods. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. 
War n. 679 The half-armed, half-clothed, half-hungered 
Arragonese. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.y'xW. 1, § 37 Some 
half-informed critics. 1838 LYTTONA//Vex3 Her half-childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Li/e xit. 220 A 
little h.slf-coloured child. .from India. zB6x Assied Channel 
Is!. IV. x.xi. (ed. a) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 1874 
J. Sully Seusat. tjf Intuit. 95 Vague and half-thought-out 
Tccolleciions. 

c. Hence derivatives, as hafdrcssedness. 

1887 Daily Ncivs 29 June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of half-drcssedness. 

2. With adverbs, as hafangrily^ 'ashamedly^ 

\ -blindly^ -divinely , -learnedly., -gnestioningly, etc. ; 

half-left, -tight, -round, etc, (Cf. Half adv. 1 d.) 

C1700 Watts Lyric P., To MUio Pt. in. ii. Wks, 18x3 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divincly bIcsL x8L[o Carlyle Heroes 
V. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that ! 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney's Girl- 
hood i. xo Holding the bank-note half-.adiamedly in her 
hand. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 141/2 The . . little trot . . 
li^ed, half-coaxingly, half-qucstioningly. 
o. With verbs, as half-believe, -deify j fill, 'inake, 
-murder, -poison. (Cf. Half adv. i c.) 

1(^4 Wood Li/e 2 Kcb. (Oxf. Hbt. Soc.) 11 . 281 Men that 
half-hanged ihemscives to try bow it was, 2727-46 Thom- 
son .y«w///erx33o Locks, That half-cmbrac’d her in a humid 
veil. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Antusem. 60 Half-filling a 
l>otilc with water, ,*834 Hr. Martinzlmi 'Farrers ii. 25 
'Pwo out of the remaining fourhalfstartcd from their chair. 
2848 Thackeray Van. FnirxXv, He half-murdered a ferret. 
2850 I^Iakc. Fuller Woman 19M C. 1x862) 343 Madame 
Recamier is half-reclining on a sofa. x86o PusRv Min. 
Proph, 6a 'I*he mind which before was .. halfKleificd. • 2878 
I,ocK\'EK Slargashtg 125 We shall not only halve, but 
h.'xlf-halve, or quarter the aberration. 1879 Froude Caesar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great man. 

4. Special comb. ; half-equitant a. (AV/.) *» 


HALT’. 

Obvolute: cf. demi-cquitant \ half-high c. (see 
quot.) ; half-imperial a., half imperial-folio 
size; half-large a., (a card) 3 x 2 J inches (Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab ^ ; half-saved a., half-witted 
{dial.), 

2891 Daily News 18 Nov. 3/1 An evening^ dress to be 
worn by a very young girl is made * *half-high . which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust. 2893 Collinowood Li/e 
Ruskin I. 92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the •half- 
imperial hoard. 2^ Daily Nezvs 23 Oct. 6/s He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch , . in two hours. 2B34 
Southey iis He was what is called •half-saved. 

Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in liim. 
2872 M. Collins Mrg. ^ Me>xh. I. iii. 100 He was what 
the villagers called ‘half-saved’ ; not absolutely imbecile. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healf mann ‘semivir*, hcafpeni^, hcaf 
irendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially through 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes : 

a. In names of Coins, IVeights, Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as hafbanrl, -bit, 
-cent, ‘Cooper, farthing, -frkin, florin, -foot, -hogs- 
head, -inch, -joe, -mile, -mutchkin, -peck, -pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarter, -quartern, -tierce. Cf. Demi- 7. 
Also Half-angel, -crown, -doll.\r, -hour, 
-MINUTE, etc. These forms may also be used 
atttib. as in half inch board, haftnile race, half- 
quartem loaf, etc. 

2494 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Every harell, •half 
barrell and firkyn. C2782 T. Jefferson Auiobiog. Wks. 
1859 I. App. 173 The smallest coin .. is the •half-bit, or 
1-20 of a dollar, a 2824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 
i8<j6 for * Half-cent.*^ 1889 Cent. Diet., Hal/cent, a copper 
coin of the United States., weighing 94 grains, current from 
1793 to 1857. 2836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake IL i, 
Carrj’ing off diurnally his *haIf-cooper of port. 2858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, * Half/arthing, a British copper coin 
. .the number, .issued between 1852 and 1854 >vas 2,62x,784. 
c 2440 yacob's WeU (E. E. T, S.) 129 pe secunde •hali-fote 
wose in coueytise is raueync, xjoj/.ond, No. 4337/4, 
40 •half Hogsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Brandy. 2820 
ScoRESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 294 Defended by plates of 
•half-inch iron, 2858 Greener Gunnery An half-inch 
boilerplate. 2777 J.(J. Adams iF’«tT.(i85i)lX.47o Guineas, 
•half joe.?, and milled dollars in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. Commxv. 
(1603) 86 Distant from the towne some *halfe mile. Mod. 
The winner of the half-mile race in the Oxford University 
Sports. 28x6 Scott A ntiq. i, He might have stayed to take 
a •half-mutclikin extraordinary with his crony the hostler. 
2753 Scots Mag. June 310/1 Each.. received a *balf-peck 
loaf. i6x2 Cotcr., Demi-sextier, the quarter of a French 
pinie, and much about our •halfe pinte. 2744 Berkeley 
Let. SI Aug. Wks. 2B71 IV, 299 Either in half-pint or 
quarter-pint glasses. 2805 Med. yrnl. XIV. 286 An old half- 
pint bottle. 2552 Huloet, *Halfe pounde, selibra. Halfe 
powndft wayghi, semissis. 2535 Coverdale Neh. iii. 16 The 
rulerofthe^halfe quarter of Bethzur. xG^^Lond. Gm. No. 
2078/4 Lace, three half quarters broad. 2M4 F. J. Britten 
Watch 1^- Clockm. 224 Half-quarter repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod, Aim. B Feb., Half-Quarter Day. 
2838 Dickens O. Twist v, A •half-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese. 2708 Motteux Rabelais v. xlv. (1737) lox A 
•Half-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

b. In Heraldty B i, as half-belt, -cheek- 
bit, 'Spade, -spear. 

2W8 K. HoEm'. Armoury in. vii. 44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it .. an Half Cheek- Bit. 
Ibid. viii. 5 He beareth Vert, an Half Spade. 2828 Berry 
Encycl. Her, s.v. Spade, This, .spade is borne in the arms 
ofSwettenham, but they appear as l)alf.sp.ides. 2889 Elvi.v 
Diet. Heraldry, Half-belt and four buckles. 

C. In Artillery, Arms, denominating a piece of 
half the size of the full-sized piece, or a shortened 
size of the latter, as half armour, -cannon, -cnlverin, 
-falconet, -head-piece, -lame. Cf. Demi- 2-4. Also 
Half-pike, -sword, etc. 

2874 Boutell Arms ff Arm. x. 288 * Hal/Armour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, e.vtendi'ng to the com- 
mencement of the i8th centurj*. 2640 Fuller yoseph's 
Coat z Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteih •naif 
cannon. ib-jS Lond. < 7 / 72 . No. 2216/3A Batteryofia Half- 
Cannon. x6xi Florio, Mezza testa, a kind of lialfe skull, 
or *halfe head-pecce. 2868 Kirk Chas. Bold HI. v. i. 332 
Armed with a •balf-Jance. 

d. In Military tactics, dress, etc,, as halj- 
squadron, -turn, -tvheel ; half-battery, -company, 
-distance, -file, (see quots.) ; half-mounting, the 
underclothing ana minor articles of apparel belong- 
ingtoa soldier’s outfit in the 18th c. Cf. Desii- 6. 
Also Half-pace, etc. 

1800 War O/fice Order 9 Apr. in Grose Milii.Antiq. (i8oi) 
IL 186 In hen of the former articles of cloathing, called halK 
mounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair. 1832 Regttl. Insir. Cavalry 
tu. 73 ^he troops wheel half right. Ibid. 99 llie B.asc 
Troop wheels more than a half-wheel. Ibid. xo3ThcTroops 
wheel half.lcft. 1853 Stocquelcr Milit. Encycl., Half- 
companies are the same as .subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Hal/distance is the regular Interval or sp.tce 
n up in ranks, or standing in column. 
..I/al//JIes IS half the given «urr(bcr of any body of men 
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drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Ariil.Man. 
(1862]^ II Right half turn. Front turn. Ibid. 30 A batta- 
lion in open,- or half-distance Column. Ibid. 134 Three 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Fortification^ as half-bastion, haK-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, Mil. Dicti)^ half-sap : see 
Demi-bastion, etc. ; half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also Half-cikcle, -moon. 

1710 Lend. Gaz. No. We shall be obliged to finish 

it by the l^ilf Sap. 

f. Naut. and Ship-building \ half-beam (see 
quot. 1850) ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same tack ; 
see Boabd sb. 15; half- breadth (see quot,); 
half-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Diet, Mech, 1875); half-floor, -point, -port, 
-top, half- watch tackle (see quots.) ; f half- 
wind, a side-wind. Also Half-timber. 

1836 Encycl. Mctrpf>. VI. 415 The ■*half-beams are all to 
.be of fir. ci8so Rudim. Navi^. fWeale) 93 Half-Beams 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 In a 
tideway the *half-board is of great use. 1760 Falconer 
Diet, ii/arine (1789) D ijb, The breadth of the ship at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plan^ called the *half-breadth of the top-timbers. 
rx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Caieck. 66 The ‘^half-floors*., 
are pieces of timber placed between the * cross pieces *, to 
which they are ‘ coaked * and bolted. 1867 Sm\'tH Sailor's 
JVord-bi., ^Halffointy a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to 5° 37' of the circle. ri85o Rudim. Navig\ (Weale) 
122 *Halfports^ a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 76 The *half-tops are 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers are bolted above 
the trussle trees. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
317 A luf iackUy or *kalf ivatch tackle^ consists of one 
double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
x6ix CoTGK., Demiventy a side-winde, or *halfe-winde. 

g. In Music, as half-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadence ; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
rest {U.S.), a minim rest ; half-shift, -stop (see 
quots.). Cf. Demi- B. 9. Also Half-note, -tone. 

x88o Stainer Sc Barrett Diet. Mus, T., * Half cadence. 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect, 
1867 Macfarrbn Harmony i. A *hatf close is when a 
passage ends upon the chord of tne dominant, regardless of 
what harmony may^ precede it. x88t Academy 6 Nov. 355 
The *half deroisemiquaver is still much used. x88o Stainer 
& fiici, Mus, T.y * Half shift, a position of the 

hand in violin playing. It lies between the open position 
and the first shift. x88o C. A. Edwards Organs (1881) 
146 A stop is a set of pipes that run in order from the 
one end to the other or the clavier. If this set.. discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboard, it is said to be a 
*half stop. Ibid,, Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion. 

h. Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
material, as half -gauze, -silk, -worsted, -yarn. 

X759 Symmer in Phil. Tram. LI. 360 The sort I fixed upon, 
Is what is called “half gauze. ^ 1738 Swift Pol. Conversai. 
66 Ladies, you are mistaken in the Stuff; ’tis *half Silk. 
1796 Morse Amer. Gcog, II. 217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, 149 of half-silks. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v, iii. 
(ed. 7) 533 Worsteds, and *haire Worsteds. 

i. In Games, as half-back {Football), a position 
immediately behind the ^ forwards ’ ; a player in 
this position ; half-ball {Billiards) : see quot. 
1850 ; half-hit {Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air; half- volley {Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a ball which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl. sb. Also Half-bowl, etc. 

1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The *half-backs.. effectually 
checked the threatened danger. 1887 Shearman > 4 /A/i’/Zcj 
< 5 - Football (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must be a 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games 524 A *half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, . and velocity. x888 
Daily Hews 15 Sept. 3/5 Caught at extra mid-off from a 
*half-hit. cx88o A correspondent says '. A *half'Volley at 
cricket is a ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
point at which the batsman has a good reach. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports in. i. 
V. § 4. 691 *Half-volleying consists in playing the ball when 
close to the ground, immediately after it has been dropped. 

j. In Bookbinding, * half’ signifies that only the 
back and comers of the binding consist of the 
material specified ; e.g. half-calf kalf-russia. 

1844 Catat. Messrs. C. Knight <5- Co. 8 Half Morocco or 
Russia. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf-t. vui. (1885) 
192 None of your ‘half-calf' economies in that volume! 
Mod. Booksellers Catal., Original half sheep. 

k. In names of animals, as Half-ape, Half- 
ass, Half-snipe, etc. 

l . Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length; as half- 
case, -door, -frame, -fttmtace, -gaiter, -gown, -hatch, 
f -head bedstead, -hessiait, -hose, -jar, •{-kirtle, 
-sleeve, -stocking, -tester, -tub, -veil, -wicket. Cf. 
Demi- B. 11. Also Half-boot, etc. 

x888 Jacobi Printer's Voc., *Half cases, small cases used 
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forjobbing purposes. X740DTCHE& Pardon, a small 
iron or brass fastening to a hatch or *half-door, 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. lii, The half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacobi PrinteTs Voc., *Half frames, small composing 
frames made to hold one p^r of cases only. X77S F. 
Marion in Harpers Mag. Sept. (1883) 546/1 Black *half- 
gaiters. 1552 Huloet, *Halfe gowne, hemitogium. x886 
WiLUS & Clark Cambridge I. 88 A *balf-hatch door. 
1598 Inv. King's Coll. ibid. III. 325 Item a *haife head 
bedsteade of walnuttree. 1837 Lvttom E. Maltrav. 76 A 
pair of *half-hessians completed his costume. i8sx Catal. 
Gt, Exhib. 588 Lambs-wool and Cashmere hose and •half- 
hose. XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 If you be not 
swing’d, lie forsweare •halfe Kirtles. 1689 Land. Gaz. No. 

A sad colouredClothCoat, with. .blue •half Sleeves. 
X670 Narborouch yrtiL vaAcc. Sev.LaieVoy. 1. (1711) 104 
Some wear *Half-Slockings. 1726 Smelvocke Voy. round 
tVorldfij^j) 206 The old stratagem. .of turning a light 
adrift, in a •half tub. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. viii. 60 The,.*half-wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connexions: as half -barbarian, 
-battle, -belief, -‘believer, -Christian, -conformity, 
-defence, -defender, -honesty, -knowledge, -look, 
-principle, -quotation, -reason, -reasoning, -i-epent- 
ance, -servant, -service, -sleep, -view, -whisper. 
(In most of these half- has an adverbial force.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults. Ibid. v. Ixxxi. § 4 They judge 
conclusions by demi-premises and half-principles. 1690 
Locke ( 7w/. 1. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-reason. M36 Butler /iHiif. 11. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
well Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-7^ Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to raise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 57 To admit of no hall-conformity in religion. 
18^0 Carlyle 219 Richter says of Luther’s words, 

‘his words are half-battles*. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 2 
The character of Jehu and his half-belief. Ibid. 18S A half- 
repentance is no repentance. Ibid. 199 Another instance of 
this half-service. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half-believers. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. 
xxxit, A voice said brokenly in a half- whisper. 1870 Lowell 
Study^ Wind. 349 That half-knowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down-right ignorance. 

n. In specific combinations : j; half-almond 
stitch ; half-arm, half arm’s length ; half -barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the head'; half-bent, (a) the condition 
of being half-bent; {b) the catch by which the 
hammer of a gun is placed at half-cock ; t half- 
bloom, the round mass of Iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a * bloom*; half -boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder ; half-bos, a box 
open at one side; half-braid (see quot.) ; half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued by a new pope be- 
fore his coronation, so called because the mdla is 
impressed with only one side of the seal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry) ; half-catch, half- 
chronometer (see quots.) ; half-class, a class that 
is half one and half another; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised in the R, C.Ch. ; fhalf-compass, hemi- 
sphere; see Compass 5 b; half-course, half- 
coward (see quots.) ; half-dike, a sunk fence ; 
half-flat, i* (a) one of the shapes into which a 
‘ bloom ’ of iron was worked ; {b) half of a Flat 
(j^.2) or entire storey of a bouse; half-hatchet, 

* a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand * 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a course ; 
half-hous0,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt : see Hunt; t half-labour, 

half-margin (see quots.) ; half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino ; *bhalf-member^ a semicolon ; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.) ; half-principal 
{Carpentry), * a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof' (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875); half-puU {Bell-ringing) X see quot.; 
half-relief = demt-relief (see Demi- 12) ; half- 
royal, a kind of millboard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade {Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
depth ; half-sheet {Printing), the off-cut portion 
of a duodecimo (Knight, 1875) ; half-shoe, see 
quot. ; also a shoe on one side only of a horse’s foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a hoot or shoe 
which extends fonvard from the shank to the 
toe ; hence half-sole v. ; half-space « Half- 
pace 2; ^half-sphere, hemisphere; fhalf-square 
(see quot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Diet. Needlewk. 259); half-atorey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof ; half-stuff {Paper-making, partly pre- 
pared pulp ; half-swing plough (see quot.) ; 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
‘ le.xt * or large hand ; half-throw, -travel, half 


the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 
tint (see quot. 1851); half-title, the short title 
of a book often placed in front of the full title ; 
half-tongue {Law), a jury of which one half were 
foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge ; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
pression in a sewer pipe ; f half- vowel, a semi- 
vowel ; t half-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water= Half-tide; half- world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

161X Florid, Mezzo-mandolo, Seamslers call it the •halfc- 
almond stitch. x8i2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. z8 Each 
fought at *half-arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archil. I. 56 The abandonment of the •half.barrel 
vaulting of the aisles. 1834 Planch6 Brit. Costume 
48 Canute's queen wears. .either the diadem or the *Iialf^ 
bend. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. it With one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the *half-bent. x 83 i 
Greener The Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 931 'The Metal runs together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a *Half-Bloom. 
X7X1 Steele Spect, No. 36 p 8 They [birds] .. may be 
taken as *Half-Board_ers. 1836 E. Howard J?. Reefer yX\x, 
The half-boarders whispered iTieir fears to the ushers. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 479 The support is pro- 
vided with two *half-boxes. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Did. Needlework 42 *Half or Shadow, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pairs 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Daily Ne^vs 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the ‘*half-catch' system — i. e., the owner of the boat 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 F . J. 
Britten Watch ijr Clockm. ii5*Half Chronometer. .origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine lever watches which have been adjusted for 
temperature. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing .. to distinguish L. M. from the •half class — 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 Alberit s Archit., 
Life 4 Four *half Columns of the composite order. X687 
Refect. Hawk ^ Panther z-j The “Half-Communion is no 
older, than thetimeof Acquinas. 1587 Golding DeMomay 
vL 72 The daysun. .which inlighteneih not onely the *halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also euen a part of that 
which seeth him not, 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
*’Halfcourse, half on the level and half on the dip. i86x 
fml. R. Agric. See. XXII. 1. 41 Unless the whole even- 
ing’s milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning’s 
milk— in which case the cheese made is ‘*ba!f-co\vard 
the produce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
milk cheese, 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. V, 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and “half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Repert, Arts 
in J. Holland Mnmf. Metal (1831) I. 124 Anconies, bars, 
•half flats. 1889 hiAssoN in De Quincey's Wks. I. Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of. .a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1 . 342 A 
Hovel or “half House for them to run into. 1895 R. Kip- 
ling in Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 3/1 When they were tired 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a ‘half-house’. 
xBos Forsyth Beauties Scott, II. 443 The rent was fre- 
quently paid in kind, or in what was called * half labour,. . 
One-half of the crop went to the landlord. 2851 Ord. <$■ 
Regut. R. Engineers In. 23 The Paper must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into what is technically termed •half-margin. Ibid., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are ..to be 
>vritten on half margin. 2762 Lowth Introd. Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 19s TheSemicolon,or*Half.member, isa less construc- 
tive part, or subdivision, ofa sentence or member. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Clockm. 216 [Aj “Half plate., [is] a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a <»ck so as to allow the use of a larger balance. 
x888 Jacobi Frinteds Voc., Half plate paper, machine made 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuts. 1883 
Percy S.mith Gloss. Terms, *Half-press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 2684 R. H. School Recreat. 

90 Ringing at *Hair-pulIs is now the modem genera! Prac- 
tice : that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc, 2872 Ellacombe Ch. Belh 
i?r7/wiii.36What the trade would probably consider a 'pull' 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt 
Sketch.Club 240 Paint the “half-shades in first. 2552 Huloet, 
•Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
but the toes. 2861 F. W. Robinson No Church ii. I. 71 Two 
days at Penberriog to rest his ankle and get his boots “half- 
soled, 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a “half-space or resting-place. 
2621 B. JoNSON Caialine 1. i, Let .. day. At shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this “half-sphere. 1662 
Pepys Diary 18 Aug., The whole mystery of “off^fhalfl 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timber which he 
buys. 1674 Leybourn Compl. Surv. 345 Most Artmeers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal . . usually add the breadth and depth 
together, and take the half for a Mean Square, and so 
proceed .. If the difference be great, the E^or is ver>’ 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. 1618 in Wilhs & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 206 The “halfe storie to be eight foote 
and a halfe. 2886 Ibid. II. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
half-storey. 2766 C. Leadbetter Royal Gauger ii. xiv. 

(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortars the Rags are beaten into what 
is called “Half-stuff. 2836 Ene^'cl. Meirop. VII. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coaree impcrlect 
pulp, called half stuff. 2875 f 

Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a 

184s Mus. Caslyle Lett. I. 3 »= -rhiVrinLnt 

ruled paper. i8iz Exaniimr =s MaV 3 ,AfA, 7 .. .. .r". 


rujea paper. loiz . 

lights relieving from a large proportion of half tint^ 

£ic/. Archii., . . m a "'“"f 

all gradations between positive white and WacK. 1^9 
FualtvALL Ncu, Sixis. S^c. R,p. 8 The uo«s on thn hack 
of the -half.title of the Part. 1494 Um and 

All Attaints..upon any Record whergin^the^^^^^^^ 
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enquest was by -halfe tongue, tsyy 
Hush. I. (1586) II Varro devideth hts husbandly iiKe.^n« 
into..vowels.. -halfe vowels., and mutes. 01637 P- 

s 
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JossON Eng. Gram, iv, L is a letter *half*vo\velish.^ 1883 
Stevenson Treas. I si. w. xix, The low, sandy spit .. is 
joined at *half-water to Skeleton Island. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
n.}>49 Nowo’reihe one ^halfe World Nature seemesdead. 
x866 Howells Vcnet. Life xvii.sdo The night’s whole half* 
world. i88i Daily Tel. 3 Feb., The endless intrigue.^ of 
the ‘half-world*. 

III. Parasynthetic, as half^laitgiiagedy -legged^ 
-livedj -sensedj ^sighted (hence half-sighledness), 
-sleeved., -soiiled. -syllabled^ -tented., -ivinged^ etc. 

1596 R. LfiNCHE] DUUa (1877) 48 Halfe-leg’d Buskins 
curiously ytide with loopes of bumisht gold, 16x5 G. 
Sandvs Trav. 3 The men weare halfe-sleeued gownes. 1651 
tc Bacon's Life ^ Death 7 In the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 1762 Ellis in Phil. LII. 662 

This genus of insects is placed, .under the Hemipteras or 
half winged. 1833 Browning Pauline 167 Like things half- 
ii\'ed, catching and giving life. 2863 Havv’THOBNe Our Old 
Dome 378 Ihe national ha!fsightedne.ss. 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men. 

I) Salia* (hre'lfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. [Arab. lalle*. halfah, or lialfd^ The 
North African name of species of Esparto grass 
{Stipci ieuacissinia, S. arenaria) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, etc. 

2857 Sir W. Hooklr Reft. Veg. Prod. Algeria^ Paris 
Exhib. 39 Haifa or Alfa. .the iMoorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fibres. 2876 
W. J. Seaton Forests d- Alpha Algeria 30 Alpha or hulfa 
..here covers enormous areas, .described by French writers 
as mers d" Alpha. 2877 A. B, Edwards Up Nile viii, 216 
Overgrown. .with coarse halfeh grass. 

Half-a-crown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
hour, etc. : see Half-ceown, -doze.v, -hooh, and 
Half a. i c. 

Half-and-half, phrase. 

1 . A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 
porter. 

2756 Genii. Mag. 299 They had at that house 5 or 6 pints ' 
of half and half. <72839 Praed Poems 11 . 14 And, 1 
o’er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthur’s epitaph, ' 
i8to Disraeli Emlym. x.v, Our tipple is half-and-half. 

2 . Something that is half one thing and half 
another, or half this and half that. 

CX824 Coleridge (1874)264 That finer shade 

of feeling, the half-and-half. 1840 Hood k'ilmansegg, Her 
precious Leg xiii. All sterling metal,— not half-and-half. 
2890 Revinv of Reviews II, 357/1 It is not all humbug. 
Agreed, agreed’ It is probably a case of half-and-half, 
y. attrih. or adj. That is half one thing and half 
another; half the thing in question, and half not: 
often merely an emphatic expression for half. 

Hafauddtai/ Jury ; a jury chosen half from one class, 
half Irom another. 

2796 Burney Mem. Metastatic 1 . 118 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author, 28x0 Bestham Packing 
(1821) 221 A half and half jury. 1846 J. W. Croker in 
Cn>Zvr /*. 6 Jan., What is to become of your half-and-half 
administration ? 1870 Thornoury Tour Eng, II. xxiv. 263 
Cromu cll . .hated all half-and-half measures. 2894 Westm. 
Gae. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4 . as adv. In two equal parts ; in equal propor- 
tions ; half . . . and half not. 

xBx8 Moore Mem. (2853) II. 136 , 1 go half and half with 
the Longmans. 2827 Scott Diary 22 July in Lockhart^ Am 
I Sony’ lor this truce or not? Half and half. 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Arislopkanesl. sg The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5 . In a half-intoxicated state. 

* 7*5 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr. 11. viii, Th^manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to shawguid will. 2048 Dukcomde 
Sinhs of Lend. (Fa.), Half and half half seas over, tipsy. 
Hence Half-and-ha-lfed (-haft),/fl.///^. ; Half- 
and-haTfer ; HaXf-and-ha'lfisiu. 

2832 Examiner 503/2 Toryism is hateful, but he more 
hated half and half-ism. i86i T'/Virt 16 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-rows— thorn half-and-halfed with .ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 2896 Daily Neros 21 Feb. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal?.. a half and halfer? 

t Half-angel. Obs. An English gold coin, 
worth at different dates, from 31. 91/. to 5J. j issued 
from Henry VII to James I. 

*503-4 *9 Hetu I’llf c. s Thangell and half Angell. . 

shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this his 
Realme. 1542 Boorde fntrod. Kno".vl. i. (2870) 222 The 
oltlc noble, the Aungels and the halfe aungcls, isfyncgolde. 

Ha*lf-ape. A lemur. 

2BS3 Cassell's Nat. Hist. L 5 The little marmosets .. and, 
linked on to these, the Half Apes or Lemurs. 

t Half-ass. Ohs. [tr. Gr. ^ptoi'or.] A mule. 

2587 Golding De Momay xxvi. 424 A Halfcasseof Persia 
shall come and m.ake vs his thralles. 

Half-ba^ed (hu*fibrtkt), a. 

1 . ///. Sec HALF<7i/y. and Baked; hence, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest ; raw, crude, in- 
digested; half-finished, incomplete, rude. 

2622 Sanderson xzSerm. (2637) 330 Ourprofest Popelings, 
andhalfe-baked Protestants, a 2628 Preston Serm. BefHis 
Majestic (1630J 36 They arc cither done withoutc heate, or 
but half-baked. 3 t *4 Scott SI. Renan's xxxi. He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-b.aked Scotch cake I . . this lump 
of oalmc.tl dough! 2892 Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
h.aU.b.akcd measures by which politicians try so hard to 
cripple the Australi.in system. 

2 , Deficient in intellect; silly, half-witted, dial. 

285s Kingsley BVr/rc. //.i/ Hi. (D.), A sort of harmless 

lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. Spec- 
tator 24 June B47 Nor could a special variety of intellectual 
feebleness l>e better described than by the epithet ‘ Italf- 
baked 


Ha*lf-l}apti'ze, V- trans. To baptize privately 
or without full rites, as a child in danger of death. 

2836 Dickens Sk, Boz »-^He got out of bed .. to half- 
baptize a waslierwoman’s child in a slop-basin. 2838 ^ — O. 
Twist ii, llie child that was half-baptized, Oliver Twist, is 
nine years old to-day. xZejS Sussex Gloss.'s.^.y If you please,, 
sir. will you be so good as to half-faaptize the baby ? ' 

So Half-haptized ppl.a., baptized privately or 
without full rites ; hence, semi-barbarous, {dial.) 
deficient in intelligence. 

*795 Southey yean of Arc 11. Wks. (1855) 16 Irish Kerns, 
Ruffians half-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. x87S.S‘ttrf^.r 
Gloss. s.v,, You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on them. 

Ha'lf-'bea^^. A fish of the genus Hevii- 
rhamphus^ having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 
and the upper short. 

2880 Gunther Fishes 621 The ‘ Half-beaks ’ are common 
between and near the tropics. 

Ha‘lf-bi- 2 iding« [Cf. Half-bound.] A style 
of binding of books in which the back and comers 
are of leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 

2864 in Webster. 2879 CasselPs^ TecJtn. Ednc. IV. 87. 
xSSt A. Lang Library ti In half-bindings there is a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collector’s taste. 

Ha'lf-bircl. (See quot.) 

2803 Neivton Diet. Birds 404 Half-bird^ a common 
fowfer's name for the smaller kinds of Duck, especially the 
Teal, 

f Ha*l£*block, sb. Obs. Naut. A block of 
which one side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened 
to an object that forms the other side; -Cheek- 
block. 

2794 Rigging (( Seamanship I. 255 Cheek-blocks, or half- 
blocks, are made of elm plank. 

Ha*lf-block, v. = Block v. 8 . 

2884 B'kam Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Hatters. — Wanted, 
an Assistant, .able to half-block. 

Ha'lf-Blood. 

1. The relation between persons having only one 
parent in common. 

1553 Lett. Patent Edw. Vf, 26 June in Chren. Q. fane 
etc. (1850) 93 For that the said Lady Mary and Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe bloud. 164* Fuller Holy 
<5* Prof. St, 11. XX. 129 What, is a brother by the half bloud 
no kinne ? 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 227 He is only 
his brother of the half blood, and for that reason they shall 
never inherit to each other. 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64 The brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will inherit next after the sisters of the ; 
whole blood on the part of the father and their is.sue. 

at/rib. 2882 A. hlACFARLAME Consanguin. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood.. Brother, half-blood. 

2 . A person or group of persons related in this way. 

2848 WHARTON Law Lex.t Half-blood^ one not born of 
the same father and mother. 1876 Dicby Real Prop. x. 

§ 2 (i). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-blooG, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the same degree of the 
whole blood. 

3. One whose descent is only half derived from 
the blood of a particular race ; a half-breed. 

1826 H. N. CoLERi^E West Indies 147 That rich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Hence HaJf-hlooded a., born of different races; 
spec, of superior blood or race by one parent only. 

160s Shaks. Learw Hi. 80 Alb. The let alone lies not in 
your good will. Bast. Nor in thine Lord. Alb. Halfe- 
Wooded fellow, yes. 2825 I. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 
Ha'lf-boot. [Half-II.L] Aboot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

2787 CowrER Let. 29 Dec., She had half-boots, and Laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 49 Half-bools 
and gilded spurs were a long time used in common visits. 
2801 3 Iar. Edgeworth Belinda (1833) II. ,vix. 26 Persuaded 1 
. .to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men's I 
wholeboots. 1804 Jane Austen /Ki2/x<7«jt2879) 340 Nothing ' 
sets off a neat ankle more than a half-boot. 2895 Oracle 
Encycl. I. 587/2 The name Caligula., from his wearing the | 
Caligae, or half-boots of the common soldiers. ' 

1 Ha'lf-'bound, ppl. a. Of a book : Having a 
leather back and corners, with cloth or paper sides ; 
cf. half’bindiug. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals i. ii, Hicy were half-bound volumes, 
with marble covers! iBS'i Bookseller s Catal., Half bound 
morocco. 287^ lire's Diet. Arts 1 . 424 If the book is 
‘half-bound’, instead of ‘whole-bound', the leather is 
limited to A strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the comers, 
t Half-towl. Obs. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a conical form. 

* 477 ~® 27 Edw. /K, c. 3 (1763) Divcrscs novelx 

ymaglncs Jeuez appelles cIoLb. kayles, half-bowle, handyn 
& handoutc. 1542 Act 33 Hen, /*///, c. 9. g 22. i8ox 
STRUp’ sports ff Past, III. vu. § 12, (18x0) 241 Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. 

Ha‘lf-bred, a. {sbl) [See Bueed v.^ Biied.] 

1, Of mixed breed ; bom of parents of superior 
and inferior stmin ; mongrel. Also^^. 

2702 Ronx Amb. SteP-Mcth. fv. iiL 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrcl Strain of mischief. x8to Sporting Mag. 
43 One stallion, and 46 haif.brcd marc.s. 1864 Daily Tel. 

29 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

1 2. Imperfectly aoiuainted with the nilcs of good 
breeding ; under-bred. Obs. 
a 173* .\TTEHI1URY Preverbs xiv. 6 (Scager) An half-bred 


HALF-CmCIiE. 

man is conceited in his address, and troublesome in his con- 
versation. 

B. sb. A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc, 

1856 H. H. Dixon Posit^ Paddock'x. 171 The best express 
earners (pigeons) are half-breds, between an Antwerp and 
a dragon. 2894 G. Armitace Horse iv. 47 The half-bred is 
going, .at the top of his pace. 

Half*breed (ha*f|brzd). [See Breed jA, and 
cf. Half-caste.] 

ti- A mixed breed or race, sprung from parents 
of two races. Obs. ^ 

*775 Romans Hist. Florida 82 Before the English traders 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
now they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is sprung from parents or ancestois 
of different races ; esp., in U.S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

1792 W. Bartram Carolina 446 His -mother being a 
Cbactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwixt a Creek 
and white man. 1^7 Pike Sources Mississ. 111. App. (1810) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds. 2860 Froude 
Hist, Eng. V. 425 The laws which interfered with the 
marriages of English and Irish, and^ forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were rela-xed or abolished. 

3. In U.S, politics^ a name applied in derision to 
certain Republicans of New York ^Yho in i 88 r 
wavered in their party allegiance. 

2882 Daily Ne^os 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cabinet of ‘ Half-breeds’, 
as the party of Civil Service reform are called. 2888 Bryce 
Amer, Cominw. II. 11. xlvi. 203 The ‘Stalwart’ and ‘Half- 
breed * sections of the Republican party in the same State. . 
were mere factions.. without distinctive principles. 

'4. alt rib. (from i.) 

2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 12 Half-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes. 2859 Thackeray 
Virgin, li, A half-breed woman in the fort. 

Half-brotlier« [In ME. from c 1300 ; cf. Ger. 
halbbrnder, ON. Jialfbr6birf\ A brother by one 
parent only, a brother of the half-blood. 

<r233o R. Brunne Citron, (2810) 221 Roberd went hir 
with, Malde’s half broker. ^2475 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
690/23 a halfebrodyre. 2642 Termes de la 
Ley 108 They are termed halfe brothers, or brothers of the 
halfe bloud. xyig-ao Pope Iliad xiv, 265 And seeks the 
cave of Death's half.brother, Sleep, 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of my father. 

Half-butt. Billiards. A cue intermediate 
in length between the ordinary cue and the long 
buttj used to reach a ball beyond the distance for 
which the ordinary cue is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a l^iece of heavy wood at the 
butt-end, to balance the weight of the longer end, 
which is of light wood.) 

2896 Badminton Libr., Billiards Half-butts and long- 
butts, on account of their lengtl), have to be made of pine 
for liglitness' sake .. They are cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Ibid. 225 [To be] obliged to^ use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha'lf-cap. 

+ 1 . A half-courteous salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the cap. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 221 With certaine halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods, 'I'hey froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady^s head-dress; see quot. 

2B93 Georg. Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 243 What were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties ; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ribbons and flowers at each side, 
over the ears. 

Half-caste. Also half-cast. 

f 1. A mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union 
of two castes or races. Obs. 

2798 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 15 Several of them are 
Caffres and people of half-cast. 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed ; esp.^ in 
India, one born or descended from a European 
father and native mother. 

2789 Munro Narr. Milii. Oper. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts. 2840 .\rnold 
in Stanley Z-Crir < 5 ' Com-. (1844) 11 . ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Christian Churches of whiles and half-castes. 2884 
Century Mag. XXVII. 929 Much as we admired the Maori 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. (itlrib. (from i.) 

*793 Dirom Narr. Campaign India 21 (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and French extraction. 2859 Lang 
IVand. India 284 The daughter of a half-caste mercliant. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. IIL xiii. 263 No half-caste 
offspring of Norman or even of . . Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castlsm, a half-c.'iste system. 

2896 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 8/x The problem of Half- 
casiism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa. 

Half-cheek. 

+ 1. A face in profile, a side-face. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L, L, v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe chcckc in 
a brooch. 

2. Naut. : see Cheek 1 3. 

riSSo H. Stuart Seamatfs Catech, 73 Four half cheeks 
dowclled and bolted to spindle and side trees. 

Half-chess. A short chess or plank in a 
military hridge: see Chess - 4. 

1853 Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3’ 68 (They] will 

bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks, 

Half-circle. 

1. The half of a circle ; a semicircle. 
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155* Hui.oet, Halfe circle, seinicirctilus. 1559 W. Cun- 
NiHGMAM Costnosr. Glasse i*6 Des;cribe in th’ intersections 
in like maner, halfe circles. i66x^ J. Childrcy Brit. 
Baeonica J04 Adouble course of half circles. 1878 Newcomb 
Astrou. m, iii, 299 A lUtle more than a half*circle. 

2 . aitrib. (See qiiots.) 

1853 Stocqueler Mint. Eucycl., Half-circh: guard, in 
fencing, is one of the guards used with the broadsword to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist. Ibid.^ Haif-cirdc 
Paraiie, is a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thrust in low carte. 

So Half-ciTcnlar <z., semicircular. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life il 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the hall-door. 

Half-cock, sb. 

tl. l^art of a watch: cf. Cock sb.^ i 6 . Obs. 

170X Lend. Gaz. No. 3717/4 A Silver Pendulum Minute 
Watch, .with a Bob Ballance, and Glass in the half Cock. 
2 , Of a fire-arm: The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence To go off -{at) 
half-cock, to *go off* prematurely; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one*s object. 

1745 [see Cock 5h^■ 13 b]. 175* J. B. Maccoll in Scots 
Mag, Aug. (1753) 401/2 The .. gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sporting Mag, 
XXXV. 152 It fa gun] went off at half-cock, Infantry 
Man. (1854) 40 The cock is. .to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Bigltno P. Ser. i. (j88o) 38 

Now don’t go off Half-cock. 1896 iPestm. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1/3 
Poor Doctor Jim I What disasters he brought down upon 
his country and his company by going off at half-cock ! 

So Half-cock z/. trans., to put (a gun) at half-cock. 
1833 Regttl. Jnsir. Cavalry i. 100 The carbine may be 
half-cocked. 1847 Marryat Childr. jV. Forest xii, If you 
choose to half-cock your gun. . I will do the same. 
Half-cousin. The child of one’s father’s or 
mother’s cousin ; a second cousin. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the child of one’s own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one’s father or mother. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs, Car/ylPs Lett. II. 231 ‘ Sophy’, an 
orohan half-cousin. 

Half-crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

XS42 Booroc Introd, Knowl, i, (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes.. be not so fyneGolde. 156* Turner 
Herbal 11. 109 b, There is not past an halfe crovvne lost, 
x^s Wacstaffe yind, Carol, xvii. xog Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins 
Eng, X42 In X55X commenced the circulation of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 1884 R. L. 
Kenyon Gold Coins Eng, 92 Henry VIII , . Second Coin- 
age. .Half Crowns Value cts. 6d. , . Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obverse of the crowns. 

XS^ Lupton Sivqila 27 [They) will not stkke to spende 
halfe a crowne. 16*3 Vox Graculi in Hone Every-day Bk, 
(1825) I. 54 Half-a-crovvn’s worth of two-penny pasties. 17x7 
Berkeley Tour in //a// Wks. 1871 iV. 5^ A.. mark as 
large as half-a-crown. x8sx Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II, 155 
Half-a-fcrown each you may lay out for them, 
b. aUrib, 

1620 Middleton Chaste Maid i.-i, Has no attorney’s clerk 
..chang’d his half-crown-piece? 17x4 Masdevtlle Fab, 
Beesiyi’2.^ L 347 A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
penny ordinary. 1800 Helena Wells C. Neville 1. 165 [To] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 

Half-corlew. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew.- 
1885 SwAiNSON Pt'ov, Names Birds 198, 199, 

Half-dead, a, [See Half 

1 . In a' state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery ; in a state of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigue. 

triooo .SVi-r. Lceeltd. II. 282 Wi3 healf deadan adle. 
czfjsLamb. Horn. 81 For-whi hit seiS alf quicand noht 
alf tied. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 163 Nys he more pan half 
ded y lad in a here. £’1400 Destr, Troy 6652 Half ded of 
pe dynt, per be duk lay ! x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. Iff 
Commw. (1603) 179 Their horses halfe dead through travell. 
1864 Tennyson Grandmother ix, And all things look’d half- 
dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 

2 . Of a clock: see.qiiots., and-DEAD 24 b. 

1B84 F. J. Britten Watch (f Clockm. 79 For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene- 
rally made ‘half dead’, that is the rests. .are formed sons 
to give a slight recoil to the wheel. Ibid. 116 [.A] Half 
Dead Escapement . . [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 

t Half-deal, sh, and adv, Obs, [f. Half a, + 
Deal Cfi Halfendeal.] 

A. sb. ‘ Half part ’ ; half. 

*399 Bancl. Etch. Eedeles iv. 2 Where was euere ony 
cristen kynge..pat helde swiche an household bepehalf- 
delle As Richard, a 1400-50 Alexander 1368 Hugir by pe 
halfe dele & hi3ere pan pe lopire. 1548 Hall Chron., Ed^v. 
IV, 200 Offered hym his eldest daughter, .in mariage, with 
the whole halfedelc of his wifes inheritaunce. 1641 Prynne 
Anitp, 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe-deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

, *3W Pd, Poems (RolUl I. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne myghle half-delle the housholde. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend half 
driU. .1 mycht nocht rekkin. 

Ha*lf-deck. [See Deck sb."] 

1. lit. A deck covering half the length of a ship 


or boat, fore or aft : in this sense still used in some 
small partly open craft, sftec, a. In old ships of 
war : A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quarter-deck and 
the upper 01^ main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name * quarter-deck* was retained, * half-deck ’ sur- 
vived only in the expression 'under the half-deck’, 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the ^ half-deck *. 
fb. Ill colliers: A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 
taining berths, etc., for the crew {pbs.). 

1626 Capt. Smith Acchi. Yng. Seamen 7 As the Caplaine 
doth [make good] the halfe decke; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — SeamarPs Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is from the maine mast to the slearcage. X637 
Hcywood Royal S'h/p 45 She hath three flush Deckes and a 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Na7>al Tracts in. (1704) 
357/1 The other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. x6&j Loud. Gaz. No. 
2291/4 The said Bark is about 50 Tuns, square Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast.. and 
a blue painted Stern. 1769 Falconer hict. Marine 
Half Deck, a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained between the foremost bulk-head of the 
steerage, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
h.ilf-deck, and is usually the habitation of the .ship’s crew. 
1829 Marryat/". Mildtnay ii, \ followed my new friend 
down the ladder* under the half-deck. 1839 — Pliant. 
Skip xviii, He confined him in irons under the half-deck. 

2 . A local name in U.S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata, or a related species, which 
has an under half-shell. {Cenittry Did.) 

Hence Ha'lf-decked <r., of a boat, etc. : that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-de‘cker, a 
boat which is half-decked. 

1872 Daily Ne^vs 3 Aug., The smaller boats, the wherries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents. 1882 Elton^ Orig. Eng. Hist. (1S90) 38^ Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since i866 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called a nickel. 

1^96 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 170 The silver 
coins, of dollars, haU and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 
half-dimes. 

Ha:lf-do*llar« A silver coin of the United 
States and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

1786 yrnls. of Congress (U.S.) 8 Aug., Resolved, .that 
the silver coins shall be as follows : One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half-Dollar. 
X792 U. S. Stat, at L, 248, 2 Apr. 5 9 There shall be., 
struck and coined at the said xtdxd. . Half-dollars— eztpa to 
be of half the v.tlue of the dollar or unit. 1871 Worccsicds 
Diet. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the half-dollar contains 192 grains of stand.ird silver. 

Half-dozen, half-a-dozen. The half of 
a dozen ; six (or about six). Const. : see Dozen. 

a. 1829 T. ll Peacock Misfort. of Elphin vi, Some 
half-dozen, .forgers, 1855 Thackeray Nexocomes 1. 7 Point- 
ing out a -half dozen of people in the room. X865 Derby 
Mercury\$ Feb., I .. might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least Mod. Would you like another half-dozen? 

b. , c X40X yack Upland in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 69 The 
cloith of 00 man My^te hele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sb, i}. 1648 Gage West Ind. 12 He offered 
unto me halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. Ibid, 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him. lyxx 
Addison Spect. No. i. F s Half a dozen of my select Friends. 
X843 Borrow Bible in Spain 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozeu fellow’s, armed with muskets. 

Hence Half-dozentli a, colloq., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozenth). 1892 Eng. lUusir. Mag. IX, 665 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars ; see Eagle 5- 

a x8*4 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 2846. 1868 

O. W. Holies Guard. Angel Hi, 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

CX39X Chaucer Asirol. 11. § 46 And here also maist hou ' 
wile . . wheher it be . . half flode, or quarter flode . . half or 
quarter ebbe. a 1490 Botoner /tin, (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 116 It w’as about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice of a Rock. i86z An.sted Channel Isl, i. i. 
(ed. 2) 9 The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

t Halfen, "tf- Obs. rare, [f. Half -f -en6.] 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from the whole. 

1677 H. ScoucAL Wks. (1765) 319 Then the halfned soul is 
left to the dolelul resentments of so sad a loss. 

•f* Halicn, a. Obs. ' rare~K [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perb. taken from next,] Hhlf. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle; His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 

Ha*lfendeal, ha'lven-, sb., a., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. In i healfan d©l, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
del(e, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
halfon-, -un-, halvundol(e, -deU(e, 5-6 balfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. 4 
-dole, 5 -doolo, % 4*6 -dale. {O'E.Jione healfan 
dil, accus. case of se healfa dgel, the half part (see 
Half-deal, Deal sb.\ Dole sbi^f occurring after 


verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained after the sense of the inflexion was lost.] 
A. sb, * Half part ’ ; a half, a moiety, 
cxooo Apollonius of Tyre (1834) 12 He. .sealde apollonise 
bone healfan dsel. c xaoS Lay. 7093 He hehie. .pat he dmlde 
hisffilileatwam,And liompahffiluendale Icx275halfendclej. 
**97 R.^ Glouc. '(1724) 5 Ac Schropschtre nap haluendel to 
pilke bischopriche i wis. ^1330 R. Brunnk CZ/m;. Wace 
(Rolls) 10919 He parted his host in haluende], c-ijSo Sir 
Ferumb. 3253 pat haluendol pan di^te he wip-imie forp to 
stonde. c 1400 Rom, Rose 2364 'J’hat in 00 place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Thyn herte, withoute halfen doole. C142S Craft 
Nombryn^c 14 pou schalt doubul pat merke pe quyeh 
stondes for lialuendel on, for too haluedels makes on. 
1488-9 -Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The same halvendele of 
thissues and profiles. 1536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. xx.w. 
274 That the king’s highness may have the moyety and 
halfendale of the dividends, a 1656 Ussiiek Ann. vi. 
(1658) 212 AVhen they had ridd away the halfendeale and 
dearest part, every mail of himself, out of danger. x^8 
Elworthy IV.'Somerset IVord-bk. s.v,, I let’n liad a full 
halfen deal, same’s off we was to share and share alike. 
tB. ar/J. Half. Obs. 

<2x300 Fragm, Pop. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-del 
than appel heo wolde wve hire H^t. CX330 King 0/ Tars 
7B3 Yif haluendel the child were thyn. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
812 He passed never out on the pj.ayn Halvendel a myle. 
c X440 Gesta Rom. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) Tiie porter. .10 whome 
I graunted halfyndele niy mede. 

•p C. adv. Half, by half, Obs. 

■ X387 Trevisa Higden i. v. (Rolls) 45 The brede . . [is] u el 
nyh haluendel lasse pan pe lengpe. £“1400 Camel} n 7j2, 

1 have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. XS9® 
Spenser F . Q . hi. ix, 53 Lampes. .halfendeale ybrent. 

Halfer: see Halver. [Halfer is a frequent 
mtspr. for Halser and Halter.] 

Half-face, sb. 

1 . Half of a face ; the face as seen in profile ; a 
profile on a coin, etc. Also atlHb. 

1542 Boordc Introd. Knoxvl. iv. (1870) 137 They haue 
halfe face crowmes. 1561 Stow Eng. Chron, (1565) 169 b, 
A new coyne of siluer ; as grotes, halfegrotes, and shylUnqes 
with halfe-faces. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 399 ^Yee 
sawe a boy there, whose halfe-face was devoured by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) 28 
(Jod.) Unless vre would draw him with a half face. 1678 
Butler Hud, m. i. 784 Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 Tenny.son 
Elaine 1255 Then turn’d the tongueless man From the 
half-face to the full eye. 

b. A thin face; cf. Half-p.voed i, quot. 1595. 

2 . Mil. The action or position of facing half-way 
to the right or left, i. e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

>833 Rcpil, fusty. Cavalry i. 14 Kiyhi, or Lc/t^ Half 
Face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
Infantry Man. {1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

So Half-face v. Mil., intr., to make a half-face. 
Hence Half* facing vbl, sb, 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cax’alry i. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are, .placed, .as described in 
the half-facings. 1853’ Stocqueler Milit. Eucycl., To 
halffnce is to take half the usual distance between the (front 
and] right or left face, in order to give an oblique direction 
to the line. 

HaTf-faced, a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin : 
Having a profile stamped upon it ; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So halffaced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man. 

*S95 Shaks. yohn i. i. 92-4 Because he hath a half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that face would he haue all my land, 

A halie-fac’d groat, fme hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, lit. ii. 283 This same halfe-fac'd fellow, Shadow, 
giue me this man : bee presents no marke to the Enemie. 
x6oi MundaV Doxvnf. R. Earl of Huntington I iij, You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick R thin) cheekt chiltiface. X634 
Peacham Gcntl. Exerc. 22 ’I’he third is onely halfe faced, 
as you see. .Philip and Mary upon a twelve pence. 

• 2 . With only half of the face visible. 

XS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 98 Our halfe-fac’d Sunne, 
striuing to shine. 1607 Puritan ill. vi. in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks. (17B0) II. 5QX (N.) Why cam’st thou in half-lac'd, 
muffled so? X814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiii. The half-faced 
moon shone dim and pale. 

3 . Imperfect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

*59 * Nashe Apol. P. Penilesse (N.), With other odd finds 
of your half-faced English, 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i- ju- 
2 o 8 Out vpon this halfe-fac’d Fellowship. 1732 Neal /r/rri 
Pierif,!. 20X Papists in disguise .. Time-servers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Godwin Hist. Commw. I. 105 
Temporising and half-faced measures. 

4 . Halffaced camp ( U,S.), among fronliers-men : 

A camp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 Americans at Home 1. 95 (Bartlett) Commend me to 
a hunting-party in a half-faced camp. x886 Centuty flag. 
XXXIII, 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank wo^s was in their Jungs all night. 
Ha’lf-fish.. A half-grown salmon; see quot. 

1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or iwen j- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 
Half-flood. The state or time of the flowing 
tide halfway between low and high water. 

. c 1391, a 1490 [see Half-ebb), 1779 

LXIX.d22To shut their gales next the sea » 

half flood. x 857 Smyth Satlor's Word-bk. s-v. Fhof'fh^a 

the water begins to rise, it is called a young flo<^, next it 1 

quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of/ood, or 

?89S Pall Mall Mag. .Mar. 378 The river at half flo^. 

HS'lf'fou’ (haf«’, bafx;u‘). Sc, [lit. halffitlli\ 

A half-bushel. ' ^ 
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it 1800 Sir Pm Sfints xL in Scott Minstr. Sc. I brought 
a half-fou of gude red goud Out o’er the sea wi’ ine.^ x8i8 
Scott Br. Lamm, ^'ii, There was some half-fous o' aits. 

Half-galley. A galley of about half the full 
size. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 0300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gally, and several low Boats. 1794 30 July, in 

Nicolas Dis/. (1845) I. 463 One whole' Galley, two Half 
Gallej*s, as reported to me. 1867 S.m^th Sailors iPord-bk. 
s.v.Ga//o', There are also half-galleys and quarter-galleys, 
but found, .to be of little utility except in fine weather. 

t Half-god. Oh. [Cf. OHG. hall>goi (Ger. 

-Deshgod. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1517 (*^545) Satirj*and faivny 
. . lliat haluegoddes ben of wildernesse. c 1385 — L. G. Jr . 
Prol. 387 For they ben half goddys in this world here. 1589 
PUTTENHAM Btig. Pccsic I. xvL (Arb.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who. .came to 
be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
■\Vecver AfiC. Fun. Mon. 39 Those magesticke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods. 189S A- Nutt t^'cy. of Bran I. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 
tKalf-groat. Oh. An English silver coin, 
of the value of ttvo pence, issued from the time of 
Edward III till the Commonwealth. 

T451 .5V. Acts fas. //, c. 2 At the. . half grote [half coursse] 
for iiijrf. 1503-4 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 5 § i AH maner of 
half grotes or pence of ij'*. of English coine. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, 192 Thecoyne..he newly devised.. and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe grotes. 1841 E. Haw- 
kins Silver Coins Eng. 98 The coins of EdwTird^III were 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 
Hatlfgni'liea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 19th c.) lof. 6d., coined from the reign of 
Charles II to 1813 : see Gijikea, 

1696 AcIt ffZ Will. Ill, c. 13 § 4 It shall not bee lawfull 
for any Person ..to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- j 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-noble ; the four I 
last of which are now seldom met with. , 

+ Half-liake. Oh. Forms: see Hake sb.^\ 
also lialf hakk, halfake, -aque, half-hag. = 
DEiii-HAKE ; a smaller size of hackbut. 

01538 R. Cowley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser- ii. 11. 100 
>3 half hakes, a redd pese, a passvoUnt, ij hackbusshes, and 
a shipp pese. t^g Com/>l. Scot. vi. 41 hlak reddy 5our 
cannons, .hagbutis of ctochc, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts Mary § 9 To schutie with the halfe hag, 

Culuering, or Pistolet. <11562 G. Can'ENDish IVolsey (jZqz) 
73 Souches and Burgonyons with gounes and half hakks. 
1579 Fekton Guicciard. ix. (1599) 369 Fiue hundred 
footemen with halfaqucs, and fiftte harqueuuslers. 

Ha'lf-lieadea, a. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stnpid. 

2631-31 Laud Sev. Sertn. (1847) 83 Either he is but half- 
headed to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the ‘ house of David 1660 R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 
Dec.p/x Half-hearted and half-headed advocacj*. 
Ha-lf-lieartea, «. Not liaving one’s * whole 
heart * in a matter,* having the heart or affections 
divided; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal, 
i 6 st Florio, Semlcorde, a conTtitl, halfe-hearted. 1621 
(see prec-l 1772 Fletcher Logica Geuev. xo8 Some half- 
hearted Calvinjbts, who are ashamed of their principles. 1874 
Maiiaffy Sec. LifeGreccev. 154 After a half-hearted search, 
they go home. 1W8 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. lit, 320 [He] 
found himself surrounded by the perplexed and half-hearted. 

fh. ‘Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generons, unkind.' Oh. 

1864 in Web-Ster, who cites Ben Jonson. 

Hence HoJf-liea'artedly adv., -liea*rtedncss. 

1670 Clarendon Contemj>l. Ps. Tracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart be divided. .there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept, it Is it that Venice.. 
symp.Tthizes but faintly and half-hcartcdl)’ with the master 
feeling of Italian aspirations? i83x Chasnb. Jml. No. 918. 
405/2 The natural halfheartcdness bom of years of dis. 
appointment. xB88 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. HL 317 
To speak half-he.anedly of the Anglican cause, 

Half-Mtclu [See Hitch 
L A hitch fonned b3- passing the end of a 

rope round its standing part, and then through the 
bight : the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Falconer Did. /Itarinr (1789). Devti-c 2 eff, a half, 
hitch on a rope. 1859 F. A. GRiFnrns Ariil. Man. (iS5i) 
356 Taking two half hitches round it. 

2 . A term used by pillow lacc makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
been wound npon the bobbins. (Caulfeild&Saward, 
Did. Kecdlnvork, rSSa.) 

Half-ho'liday. Also 7 half-holydny. 
t L A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint’s day or holy day other than Sunday. 

isja Huloct, Halfe holidaye. frcfcxlas. 1S31 R. BvnELD 
2 )o:ir. Sabb. 140 The fourth Commandement ..conccmeih 
the Sabbath and not halfe hoUdaies. 

2 . The half of a holy d.ny (used for recreation), 

b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
d.ay, giren up to recreation, c. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also attrib. 

ni63t Donne Eo-Vom. Hi. 75 What . a poore Iialfc-holy- 
day is Mcthusalems nine hundred yeaxes to eternity? 1826 
in Hone Every-day Bk. IJ. xioj HaJf-boIiday .vrbooJ-boys. 
x04S W. Hamilton Pep. Educ. v. (cd, 2) 109 Who docs 
not rejoU-e in the weekly half-holiday, whcrc%’crii is allowed? 
xE35 Manch. £.raw.soMar. 8/4 The Saturday half holiday 
was another ameliorative measure. Med. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half4ioUda>*s. 


t Ha’lf-Iiorse. Acentanr. Hence fHalf- 
horsy a., of the nature of a centaur. 

1588 Seeksee Gnaf 41 Th’ halfe-hoisy people, Centaures 
bight. X59X Sylvester Dtt Bartas x. iv. 270 The brave 
Halfe-horse Ph5dcrian Scout. 1621 G. Sandys OvtcC s Met. 
11 (1626) 38 It pleas’d the Halfe-horse to be so imploy d. 

Half-hour. The half of an hour ; a penod 
of thirty minutes. Also h. Half an honr (not 
used with a defining word). 

c X420 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lend. Cit. (CamdM 
1877) IS WithfinI the mount of ij halfe hourys. 2598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
<even. 1777 Sheridan Priy Scarb. 111. ti. She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Knight {title) Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 96, 

I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. ^ 

b. a X300 Cursor hi. *24742 It war not half an bore q dai. 
1382 Wyclif Rev. viii. i oilence is maad In heuen, as half 
an hour [Coverd. S: x6ii aboule the space of halfe an houre]. 
1604 Commons frttls. I. 203/2 He. -delivered [the Writlhalf 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 1663 Wood Life 
fO. H. S.) I. 479 TUI half an houre past six. 1670 Narborough 
Srnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. i. (1711) 30 In half an hours 
time. X74S P. Thomas Jmt. Anson's IVy*. 56 Half an 
Hour alter Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. Merivale 
Faucit of .B. 1 1 . 1, xvii. 1 A country-town about half-an-hour 
from London. 

Hence Half-liou-rly a., occurring at intervals of 
half an hour ; lasting half an hour. Half-hou*rly 
adv., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Williamson Orient. Sports II. 197 Pills.. given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Qoincey Murder \Vks. 1862 IV, 71 
Hts ordinary’ half-hourly beat. 

Half-impeTdal, sb. 

1 . A gold coin of Russia valued originally at 5 
and aftenvards at silver roubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
isr. sd. 1863 Kinglake Crimea \\. 165 Some of the gold 
Russian coins called * half-imperials *. 1897 News 

16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase.. orders that imperials and half- 
imperials shall be minted with the inscriptions *15 roubles* 
and ‘74 roubles’ respectively. 

2 . A size of mill-board (Simmonds Did. Trade 

1S5S)- 

Half-imperial, a. See 4. 

+ adv. Ohs. Also i henlfunga, 4 

halving, halflne. [f. Half a. + -ikg.] Half, 
c 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xxxl. 207 Hit is nyttre 
..3a;t hit mon healfunga sprece. cxooo jElfric Horn. I. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. e syjs Se. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 86g As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 206 The Icon shall. .tome away halfing 
ashamed. Ibid. 356 Halving of scome she said thus. 

t Half-island, hafi-isle. Ohs. or arch. A 
pcninsnla ; = Dejii-jslakd. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxv.xi. 554 Standing as it were in an 
halfe Island. i6t8 Bolton Flortts 111. vi. « *6^) 192 Creekes, 
promontories, straigbtes, halfe-iles. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xxxi, Of islands Jewel and of half-islands, Fair Strmio. 
Ha’lfiang, sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 haaflang. 
[f. Half + laitg, Long ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from Halfling.] 

A. sb. = Halfling - fA i. 

x66o in XJre Hist, Ruiherglen (1793) 65 A man 

servand, of younger yeircs, commonlie a halflang. 

b. (See quot.) 

1875 Encycl.Brit, 1. 393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 
and blackfaccd ewe.. known by the name of Halfaugs. 

B. adj. 1, = Halfling at. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems II. Gara.), The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there, 

2 . Of half length. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform, xliv, jB8 Braggand Forguson, 
Viih halflang suord. 

1 . A portrait of half the full length ; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the person. 

^ 1699 ^ Hopkins Crt. Prosp. Pref., This Piece w'as only 
intended for an Half-Length. 1758 J. Kennedy Curios. 
JVilton-Ho. 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
X762-7I H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I, 
^ figures are less than life, and about half lengths. 

2 . attrib. or adJ. Of half the full or entire length. 

^*739 Jr.RVAS in Pope's 7/-%x. (1751) VII, 291 O^d.) 

Behind some half-length picture. 

SCalf-li^bt. A light of half the full intensity ; 
a^ dim, imperfect light. Also fg. At^ by half 
lights’, indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arb.) 506 ^^^lat things [are] 
to be showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Comm, yohn i. 5 
The former [i.e. light of nature] is but a dim half-light. 
a 17x1^ Ken Hymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. X99 What by 
half-Ligbts to Saints Inspir’d was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. ^ 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 
Halfling(ba*nig),jAanda. A-.and north. Also 
8 haflin, 0 hawflin, halflin. [f. Half -j- -ling,] 

A. sb. L One not fully grown ; a stripling. 

*794 Statist. Acc. Scott., Forfarsh. Xll. 304 (J^*ti.) 

wages of a man servant i^io..Of a haflin, 1804 R. 
Andei^on Cvmberld. Bali. 87 She'd little to de, To tek sec 
TT il/r/f. Sc. Advt., Baker, Wanted, a stout 

about 3 years at the trade. 

2. 1 he half of a silverling or old silver penny. 
1820 Scott Jvanhoe v, ‘Not .i shekel, not a silver pennv. 
not a halfling \ .said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about the age of 15. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. xi, My mother sent me. that was a 

haram callant. 1883 Ste\*f.nson in Longm. Mag. II. 381 
Kchgioos so old that our language loolU a halfling boy 


alongside. 1895 Crockett in CfTw/i. Mag. Dec. 570 She 
. . ran . . more like a halfling lassie than a douce mother of 
eleven bairns. . ^ r. 

Ha-lfling, halflings, Now only Sc. 

Forms ; a. 3 halflunge, 5 -lyng, halveUnge, 8 
haflen, g -in. fl. 3 {Orm.) hallflinngess, 6 half- 
lingis, 8 haf(f)Uns. [a. f. OE. type Viealf- 
hdwa ; fl. with adverbial genitive ending -es, -s. 


in part, partially. 

o. a 1225 Ancr. R. 354 He nis bute halfitinge upo Codes 
rode. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlix, Thus halfijmg louse for 
haste. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ixxxv, (1869) jo6 
Haluelingej for>'at Grace dieu. 

/5 . CX200 Ormin 16575 Off swillke hatt hemm turmdenn 
swa Hallflinngess to fe Laferrd. X500-20 Dunbar Thistle 
4- Rose 187 Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in affrey, 1592 
Lyndesafs JVks. Prol. 3 (Jam.), I stude gazing halfitngis 
in ane trance. 1785 Burns Cotters Sat. Night vii, While 
Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak.^ 1795 Macneill IVi/l^- 
fcan I. xxi, Haflins seen and haflins hid. 
b. quasl-adf. 

180X R. Gall Tint Quey 175 Wi’ Habbj’ Gneme the 
haflins fool. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet let.-'xi, My father 
was then a hafflins callant. 

Ha'lf-looper. A caterpillar of the Phtsiidx : 
see quot. 

x 86 g Eng. Mec/t. 24 Dec. 345/2 There is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coming intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the. .caterpillar of the Gamma moth is an instance. 
Ha'lf-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

x868 Darwin J^ariat. Anim. ^ Pi. I. 107 When one 
parent or both are half-lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. 

cidv. Oh. [-ly-.] = VLnlv adv. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Sahtls, Ninian 1418 Til hyme, Jxit halfiy- 
slepand lay. 1565 J. Halle Hist. Exfost. (Percy) ^9 Thine 
arte is halflye wunne. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxir. (1748) 
358 So holy that him there they halfly^ deify’d. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk fy Sclv. 167 This is what it is halfly. 
l£a*l£- 3 XXail. a. A eunuch, h. One who is 
only half-human, or deficient in humanity. 

c xooo iELFRic Gram. viii. (Z.) 27 Hie. .semiuir healfmann. 
x6io H ealey St. A ug. Ciiie of God xix. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism- 1727 Somer- 
ville Poems 357 God.) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred .. 
Beardless, halfinen. 

t Half-mark. Obs. The half of a mark ; an 
old English money of account, worth 6r. 

axogS Charter in Thorpe Cod. Di/l. IV. 136 Mid healf 
marce eoldes. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vi, 134 Hure hefd Nvas 
worth half mark. 1695 W. Lowsdzs A mendm. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the X-aw used to call the Hauf Merk. 
x^x Hubert Hku. Aniig, Cur. Exchequer 40 The de- 
nominations mark and half-mark, so often met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either in gold or silver currency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark ; applied to non- 
canonical or ‘ border * marriages. Sc, 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 Gani.) Went away ..to the borders 
to be married at the half marke church (os it Is commonlie 
named). 17*4-7 Ramsay For Sake Somebody iii, Since ye 
are content 10 lye The haff mark bridal band wi’ me. 

Half-marrow. [See Marrow-.] 

’t* 1 , A husband or wife ; a spouse. Obs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half- 
marrow to her husband, 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 104 
That [shelhalh given hersweetHalf-Marrowsuchahleeting. 
2 . Aliniitg. A partner. (See quots.) 

*847-78 Halliwell, Half-marrow, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. North. 1856 Whellan Hist. Durh. in 
Times II Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in ‘putting* a load of coal] they were 
called half-marrows. 1883 Gkeslev Coal-Mining Gloss., 
Half marrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast ; in the expressions at half-mast, 
haf-mast Jiigli), at a point at or near the middle 
of a mast: said esp. of the position of a flag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
^iles half mast high. 17x2 W. Rogers Voyage App. 41 
Have .. your Foretop-sail half-mast, and all your Anchors 
ready. 17x5 l^nd, Gaz. No. 5333/1 The Flag was hoisted 
half-blast high. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
^. .Georges jack .. was lowered half-mast high. xSox 
Aerur 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the public 
buildings and in the harbour are half-masL 
Hence Half-mast v, trans., to hang half-mast 
high. 


1891 ///wj/r. Land. News 7 Feb. 174/1, I looked for the 
flag ilmt Helgu and^ I had half-masted. 1893 A. E. Lee 
Columbus (Ohio) 11. 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the.. prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-measure. [See Half a. 4.] A measure, 
plan, effort, etc. wanting in the thorouglmess or 
energy required by the circumstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 


1798 Bp. Watson Let. Peopled. Brit. (Tod.) Half-me.asurcs 
cannot save us, tZzoEdin. Rev. XXXlV. loi The Academy 
hM taken more than half-measures for improving.. it lari]. 
1802 [see Half «. 4]. 1866 Kingsley Herexv. II, t. 4 Who 
wouW hare adrifca some sort of compromise, paaTying 
lialf.measure. i88x Freeman Sk, Venice 380 We feel how 
v.-vm IS the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
measure has solved it. 

Half-minute. The half of a minute; a space 
of thirty seconds ; also half a minuto. b. attrib. 
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and Comh.t as half-minute gtm ; half-minute 
glass {Nautl)f a sand-glass which detennines the 
time for the running ont of the log-line. 

j68_4 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii. 41 Tocalculate..an eclipse, 
to minutes and half-minutes. 1708 N. Frowde Etyb Aeiv, 
Voy. (1773) T40 Half minute Guns were fired the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memory. 1717 
Frezier yoy. S. Sea 7 To answer the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's \Vord-hk. s. v. Glass., Half-minute and 
quarter-minute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of the . 
ship’s velocity measured by the log. 

Half-moon, sb. 

1 . The moon,’ when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 Palsgr, 230/1 Halfe moone, croissant de la lune. 
1583 Stanvhurst rEneis i. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an liaulf- 
moone Lykning. 1631 \yiDDo\vES Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone.. when she is horned, or halfe moone. 1660 
Hickerincill Jawaica ti A sharp Iron in form of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2 . Applied to various things of the shape of a 
half-moon or crescent ; a figure or outline of this 
shape ; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent-wise ; the * Crescent’ or Turkish power, 

z<,ZiS)TY\\KRDMart.Discipi. i. 24Thc which.. is thebattaile 
called the halfe moone. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV., nr. i. 100 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. x6o8 Middleton Mad 
World, my Masters in. iii, To wear half-moons made of 
another’s hair. 1659 Harris Parivats Iron A^e 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. X67X Milton E. R. nr. 304 See how in 
warlike muster they appear, In rhombs and wedges, and 
halfmoons, and wings. 1726 Amherst Terrz Fil. xlviii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish arms. 1^3 H. A. Mac- 
PHERSON Partridges^ iv. 173 When he directed the half-moon 
it was a most beautifully executed manccuvre. 

Z. Foriif -Demilune 2. 

1642 Rogers Naaman xoi Out-workes, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the enemy. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 FwiE Sources Mississ.tyZzd^ ig Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. 

*t* 4 . A cuckold; in allusion ta his * horns *. rare. 
1659 Shirley Honoria «5- Mammon in. i, Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers. Most high and mighty half-moon, 
pnnce of beccos. 

Z, Mining, Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular pit-shaft^ on which . 
repairs are done. 

X883 Gresley Gloss, CoaUMining. 

6, attrib. and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half moon battery, bit, roof, shoe ; half-moon^ 
shaped, •like adjs. j half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875'). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called * Lunette 1772 Forster in Phit, 
Trans, LXII. 396 Marks, .half-moon shaped. X794NELSON 
22 Feb. in-Nicolas DUp. (18^5)!. 359 The two guns mounted 
en barbette, are now making a half-moon battery, 1875 
Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, iiu (1870) 58 What I 
believe is called the half-moon bit, of whicn the bridoon, 
haying no joint, is shaped so as to take the curve of the 
animal’s mouth. 

Hence Half-moon v. trans., to surround like a 
half-moon ; intr. to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half-mooned a., shaped like a half-moon ; 
semilunate. 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities, Praise 0/ Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. ^ 1707 Funnell yoy. (1729) 151 Fins., 
stretching to his tail, which is half-moon’d, 1791 Miss 
Seward Eet. 30 July, A pretty little lawn, half-mooned by 
the house and shrubberies 1893 H. A. Macpherson Part- 
ridges^ iv. 175 Half-mooning should always be done across 
the drills if possible. 

Half-mou'mer. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, Hipparchia Galathea. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp, Butterjlies ^ Moths Inde.\, Half- 
mourner. 1876 Morris Hist. Brit. Bntter/Hes 29, 

Half-mou'ming. 

1 . The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expiry of full mourning, b. Attire in which 
the black offull mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or by such coloursas grey, lavender, or purple, 

1820 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4- Lett. (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up dresses for half mowning, of black 
and white. 1848THACKERAY 7 V/w«/«x’f iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half-mourn- 
ing. 1856 Illustr. Lend. News 29 Mar. 327/2 Half-mourn- 
ing bareges and muslins. 

2 . The Marbled White Butterfly ; = prec. 
Half-naked, a. As nearly naked as clothed. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 171/1 Halfe naked. 1552 Huloet, 

Halfe naked, seminudus. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xx. xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are men 
half-naked. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 52 ^ ir The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytler //«/. Scot. (1864) I. 99 Half-naked.. mountaineers. 
Half-uepkew. The son of one’s half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see Half-niece]. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 14 
A Frenchman who is her own half-nephew, the son of a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 

i'Ha'lfner. Obs, rare~^. [f. Half: copart- 
ner.'] One who shares to the extent of a half. 

*594 CAREw7ViMcf(x88i)850fmyharmesahalfnerouer right. 
Halfuess (ha’fnes). [f. Half <7. -NESS.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 


of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 
tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; irresoluteness. 

*530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halfenesse, demieti. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag: *3^ Such Halfness, such halting between two 

ofjinions. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vt. (1871) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compromise is swept away, a 1859 
tr, Goethe's Convers. with Eckerman in Smiles Self-Help i, 
There is no halfness about them. They are complete men. 

Half-net, halve-net. Sc. [Etymologydoubt- 
ful : perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ehhs. 
See also quot. 1812. 

*538 Aberd. Reg.V. i6 An haifnett & half haw- 

nett of the Pott water, 1630 in Descr. (1758) 76 

All such as have pitched, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half-Net, upon Stakes or otherwise, x8io Cromek Rem. 
Nithsdale ^ Galloway Song 305 (Jam.) He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting the approach of the tide. 18x2 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catch salmon, gilse, and sea-trout . . The 
persons, .entitled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 

Half-niece* The daughter of one’s half- 
brother or half-sister. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 To pay a ., 
visit to a half-nephew and niece, or rather a half-niece and 
her husband. 

Half'HOble. A gold coin issued by Edw. Ill 
in 1344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of ihre shylHnges four pens. xB66 Crusip Bank- 
ing X. 222. 

Ha*lf-note. 

1 . Mus. t a. A half-tone ; a semitone. Obs. 

*597 ^foRLEV Introd. Mus. 3Theb cliefe..is made thusb, 

or thus [{, the one signifying the halfe note and fiatt singing: 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 120 These are named Semitones, or 
the Half Notes, which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
’^RC'finEoetry Mus.\. 64 The modern Chromatic Kind 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intervention of whole Notes, 
b. A minim. 

1847 in Craig. 

2 . The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 
in transmission by post. 

1882-93 in Bithell Cotmting-Iiouse Diet, 

Halfon-, halfundel, var. of Halfendeal. 
Half'pace. [lu app. a corruption of earlier 
hatiUpace, haltpace, Halpace, q. v. In 2, app. f. 
Half + Pace, but prob. an extension of sense i.] 

1 . A step, raised floor, orplatform, on which some- 
thing {e.g. a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected, b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. = Foot-pace 2 b. 

XS69 in Etoniana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the hawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. *593-4 BursaPs Roll, 
Peterhouse, Camb., Efiidenti le balfe pace bibliothecie. 
1622 Bacon Hetu VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppennost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir, a 1734 North Lh’es II. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a loot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 July i/a On the half-pace below the 
reredos, 

2 . A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a sLaircase ; = Foot-pace 2 d. 

x6ii CoTCR., Aire, the halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 267 You ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. 17x2 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 125 A Half-Pace, or 
Rest of two Paces broad. 1842-76 Gvcivt Archil. Gloss., 
Foot pace or half pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Hence Ha lf-paced <t., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Stringer Recept, Q. Eliz. at Oxf, in Plummer 
Eliz. Oxf (O. H. S.) 255 Anea-sie half paced stay re, which 
was of good' bredth. x68i \V. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) **7° broad step of a halfpaced staire. 

+ Ha*lf-part. Obs. =Halft^. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. x,\v. (1495) 362 The 
halle part of mannys lyfe. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon 
ixxxiv. 264, I wyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 437 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
man, Left to be finished by such as shee. 17x5 Leoni Pal- 
ladio's Archil. (1742) 1. 12 If the Column . . be divided into 
6 half parts.. give 5 halfs of them to the diameter ne.vt to 
the Capilel. X755 Macrns Insurances II. 100 Within the 
first Half-Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1 . Half the usual or fuUwages or salary; a reduced 
allowance to an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual service, or after retirement at a pre- 
scribed time. 

1664 Pepys Diary 30 Nov., The Dutch having called 
in their fleete and paid their men half-pay. X749 Refut. 
Pamph. Navy Bill 10 Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1733 Scots Mag. 
May 261/2 Cashier and Paymaster of the Half-pay. 1823 
Byron Juan viii. ciii, No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
X844 R'egul. «5- Ord. Artny 65 Officers upon the Half-Pay 
who are desirous of being^ employed upon Full Pay, are to 
r^ort their wish to the Military Secretary. 

2 . An officer in receipt of half-pay. 

1826 Amu Reg. ijo/z Now, like the other half-pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin for 
the next seven years, 1865 Pall Mall G. ax Aug. 10/2 The 
haif.pays. .have come over in great force. 


3 . allrib., as half-pay officer, etc. 

1715 Dk. Marlborough 30 June in Land. Gaz. No. 5343/r 
Filled up wth a half Pay Officer. 1727 Somerville Poems 
68 (Jod.) Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. 18S9 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 

Hal^enny (h^'*peni, dial. ha’fpSni, ha’peni, 
lia-peni, ha-pni). Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-S half-, 
-peny, -ie, -ye ; / 3 . 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny(e, 
6 hapeney, happenny, {dial, hawpny). PI. 
Halfpennies (h^**peniz), halfpence (h^*-pens). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. Half a.-i- 
Penny. The pi. halfpennies means the individual 
coins only ; halfpence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1 . A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Halfpenny fa)'thing=i\\icc far- 
things ; Three halfpence or a penny half- 
penny, the ordinary expressions for l^d. 

The halfpenny was first issued by Edward I, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck ; since 
1 860 they have been of bronze. From Charles I to George III 
no copper pennies were struck, whence halfpence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 

CX330 R. Brumne Ckron. (1810) 238 Edward did smyte 
rouncte peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. *382 Wyclif Luke xii. 6 
Wher fiue sparrowis ben not semd for tweyne halpens? X389 
Eng. Gilds 98 pe clerke, a ^eny; he deen, a alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcviii. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
XSX2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19. § 14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens. 1579 Nottingham Rec. 
IV, 193 A quart of ale or here for a penne and a pynte for a 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Siluer were good, 
yet the peeces were small. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia i8r 
To the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 229 Their As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh’d a Pound. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 440 The Species call’d Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. sm, 
'There are thousands who would not have contributed asingle 
halfpenny. 1849 Litton Caxions He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies Into halfcrowns. 1850 
W. Irving Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon the town, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. 

t b. Halfpenny of gold : name given to the half- 
ryal, a piece worth (in xeign of Edward IV) 5^. Obs, 
X463 Bury Wills ((jamden) 15, I beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in. 

c. halfpenny- under the hat, a low game of 
chance. 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1863) 240 Tom lies on a 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat with 
street blackguards. 

2 . Phrases, t To have one's heart, or hand, on 
one's halfpenny, to have a particular object in view 
{obsi). So Jio have one's hand on another half- 
penny. Pfore kicks than halfpence : see Kick sb.^ 

<**577 Gascoigne Hearhes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1589 Greene Meuaphon (Arb.) 49^ V''®/® 
necessarle he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. 1590 — Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) Inlrod. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16.. Notes on Du Bartas, 
To Rdr. ii. (N.), But the blinde man, having his hand on 
anolher halfe-penny, said. What is that you say, sir? 
f 3. A small fragment, bit, or piece. Obs. 

XS99 Shaks. Much Ado ii. iii. 147 O she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. That costs, or involves the 
outlay of, a halfpenny, as halfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 
halfpenny mark. See also next. 

1362 Langl. P. pi, A. VII. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale In 
none wyse drynke. 1419 E. E. Wills (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves. «iSS3 Udall Royster D. III. iii. (Arb.) 
45, 1 will crie halfcpenie doale for your worsh3^. 1709 Brtt. 
Apollo II. No. 70. 3/1. I sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
17x0 Ibid. No. 100. 2/2 'The Half-Penny^ Carriage. X865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. i. v, A choice collection of halfpenny 


llads. 

b. Expressing depreciation : To be had for a 
Ifpenny ; worth no more than a halfpenny ; of 
nteraptible value ; trumpery. Also three-half- 
nny, twopenny-halfpenny. 

579 Tomson Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 481/1 These halfpenie 
aues (as they cal them) these syr Johns that are hired for 
•ee halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe pennie. 
13 R. Head Canting Acad. 93 A Lo^u-Pad }S z. hzss 
eep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strvse Eccl. Mem. 

, XV. 370 Patrons .. gave some three half-penny pnesi a 
rate's wages. 1726 Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
all her halfpenny Errands.^ 1759 Sterne Tr. tihajuiy 
i, Whether right or wrong, ’tis not a halfpenny matter. 
■Talfpeniiyworth. (h^’peniwrjji), /A, cou- 
icted ha’p’orth, ha’porth. (h^'p 3 J». Also: 

I healfpeniswxirp, 5 halpenyworth,6halp^- 

:>rth. / 3 . 5 halpworthe, 6 halporth, 7 IwU-p- 
jrth, halfperth, 8 halp’worth, halfporth, b-9 
/p’worth, {dial, hawporth). [See Wobth.J 
: much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 
rv small quantity. ^ t_. 

, ^rxo35 LawsffiCnut xii. (jhorpe) !- 3^^ 
lealf-pSiS-wurS wexes sst alcere hide. *4- - 
ilcker 598/26 Obolaius, an halfpeny worth. 1479 m Uu. 
.4 os/l) (=5 To .he pon« ^P>= 
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Misc. (iS88) 32 A halpynworthe off hale for a halpney. 1596 
SiiAKS. 1 Hen. /K, ii. iv. 591. 17XX Addison Sped. No. 47 
T 7 To buy a Half-peny «'orth of lode at a Shoemaker's. 

0x490 Prern/. Parv. 224/1 Halpeny worthe..(A'‘. halp* 
worthed, obolitas^ ohlata. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 
J32/2 , 1 would wi'ihe none heretike one halporth harmc, that 
had clerely left his heresj'. 1692 Southerns IVives Exatse 
I. i, ITiree halfperth of farthings. X719 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low spirits 1 . 142 Wearing out three Pens, and exhausting 
a Halfp’worth of Ink in her Service. X228 Swift Past. 
Dial. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 203 A longer hap’orth never did 
I see. 1738 — Pol. Cotrz'ersat. Bring us a Halfporth of 
Cheese. 1838 Dickens Nicfi. NtcL. v, A penny loaf and 
a ha'porth of milk. 1873 Browning Ked Cott. NL<ap iii. 
734 Haste and secure that ha’p’ worth, on your life \ 

b. To lose the ship (orig. and prop, sheepy eiuCy 
hog) for a halfpennyivorth of tar\ to lose an object, 
spoil an enlerprize or conrt failure, by trj'ing to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
{Sheep is dialectally pronounced skip over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Rav Prcn^erbs 103 Ne’re lose a bog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre [ed. 1678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about sheep_ then 
swine-J. x^2 J. Phillips Maronides vi. 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are, Will lose a Hog for a 
ha'porth of tar. {1705 J. Spruel in T. Smith Mem. Wool 
(1747) II. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.) 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hawporih, ‘Dunnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o' tar*. 
xS^Hazlitt En^, Proverbs a,ix * To spoil the ship fora half- 
pennyworth of tar.’ Note. But in Cornwall I heard a x’ereion 
. .more consistent with probability, * Don’t spoil the sheep 
fora ha’porth of tar’. \Zi)\R€tncwofRevinvs\N. 576/1 To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha’porth of tar. 

t Ha’lfpennyworth, w. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.j 

1. i)!tr. To ‘ stick at ’ halfpence ; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of Expence when they had adyentured 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a great Empire. 

2 . traits. To deal out by halfpennyworths. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirhe 14 He having .open’d the 
whole Pedlers-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out.. to his petty Chapmen. 

Salf-pike. Now Plist, A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the full-sized one. 
There were two kinds ; one, also called a spontoony 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boardei-s, a boardingpike. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law in. ii, Here’s a half-pike. 
1631 Chettle Hoffman n. C iij, He trie one course with thee 
at the halfepike, and then ^oe ; come draw thy pike. X69S 
Kroger la Their ordmarj* Arms are the Hanger, the 
Sagay [assagai], which is a very light Half-Pike. 17x5 
Lend G<u. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Hal^ 
Pike in hi.s Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Demipique, a half-pike, 
sometimes used to oppose boarders in a sea-fight. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eu^. xiv. III. 422 Camp followers, armed 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 

b. Comb.y as halfpikc-inan. 
j6oo J. Mackenzie Sie^e London-Derry 60/2 That the 
said Half-Pike-men. .be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpau-ndsj}. [f. H.vlf <7. + 

Pound jA + -ebI.] 

1 . A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In qiiot. allrib.) Cf. fottr-poundery etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans, XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half, .of the mercurial powder. 

2 . A thing (e.g. a fish) of half a pound weight. 

x8S6 R. C. I.ESLic Scapainted s Log x. 002 The great 

half-pounders are feeding m the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1 . Half the usual or full price ; csp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also, the time at which people are so 
admitted. * half-time.’ 

1720 De Foe Ca/t. Singleton xviii. (1840) 3x4 It was much 
belter for us to sell all our cargoes here, though Ave made 
but half price of them. X784 Cowper Task 11. 624 A man o' 
the town dines late, but soon enough.. To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. loS/i That 
class.. whom the half-price admits to disturb the order .. of 
the .. Theatres. 1848 Thackeilsy Ilk. Snobs xlviii. We 
drank mulled port till h.Tlf-price. Mod. Children under 12, 
half-price. 

2. attrih. or quasi-r7i^’, 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. (1890) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of ihcir last half-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. x8S6 Cemh. Mag. July 59 Can this have been the 
ongin of the old English half-price plan? 

3 . quasi-rz^/y. At half-price. 

1844 Dioiens Mari. Chnz. xxxii, He takes me half-price 
to the play. 1852 — Bleak Ho. xi, To go half-price to the 
play. 

tHalf-rater. Obs, A small racing yacht, 
so cl.i5se<l from 1S91 to 1S96; now called an 
18-fool boat. (Also allrib.') 

XB94 Daily Ne:vs 10 Sept. 3/4 Conditions.. imposed in 
order to keep out the ordinar>- racing half-rater. 1895 
Wesim. Cm. 30 Jan. 4/1 A h.ilf-ratcr 3*a\s! of hU design is 
.a novchv. 

Half-round, c. and sh. 

A. adj. Scmictrcular, in shape or section ; semi- 
cylimlrtcal ; half’rotrttd bity drills fie. 
‘jlaiptound spade {Whaling), a spade with a blade re- 


sembling a carpenter's gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free fiom the carcase. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslds Tt‘as\ 57 Baths.. which 
were made all halfround. 1671 Milton Samson 1606 
A spacious Theatre Half-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 36 With the edge of an half-round 
'File, Ibid. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 2884 
F. J. Britten Watch < 5 - Ctockm. 95 For long holes of large 
diameter nothing beats a half-round drill. 

B. sb, A semicircle ; a hemispberical figure. 

“ 1718 Prior 638 This fair half-round, this ample 

azure sky. a 1721 — Her Right Name xx In her forehead's 
fair half-round. xSxi Self Instructor 27 In the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill]. 

b. Arch, ‘ A semicircular moulding which may 
be a bead or torus* {Gwilt Archil. 1842-76). 

So f Half-rounding a.y forming a semicircle. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 862 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 

t Half-seal. Obs. The impression of the re- 
verse side or ‘ foot * of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be sealed. (Cf. half 
httlly under Half- II n.) Abolished in 1833. 

Z509-XO Act 1 Hen. Vllly c- 16. § 4 Lettres palentes,. 
under the great scale or halfe scale of Englond. 1530 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 91 A wrynyng.. under 
the halff scale. 1566 Ad 8 Elic. c. 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestic, her heyres or successours, by 
Commj’ssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 1641 Termes de la Leyxqi^ Halfe scale 
is a scale used in Chauncerj' for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeale in a cause civill or marine, 
2^2 Act 242 Will. IK c. 92 I 4 Nothing herein, .shall. . 
affect, .the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission under the Great Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear, .any Appeal - .which may before the said 
First Day of Februarj- [1833J be pending. 

Half-seas-over. [.Sear was prob. a genitive 
case ; half sea's = \ai( of the sea.] 

1 . Halfway across the sea. 

1551 in Picton Lipool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 107 The 
commodities. ben taken and retomed againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over, a x6x8 Raleigh Invent. 
Shipping 17 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweene England and Ireland. x688 Land. Gaz. No. 
2396/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 
1831 G. Fowler Jrnt. State N, York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
seas over, when we surely could not have refused to carr^’ 
him through. 

b. iratisf, und fg. Halfway toTvards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter ; halfway 
between one state and another. 

X697 Vanbrugh Relapse iii. It, That’s thinking half-seas 
over. <1x700 Dryden (J.), I am half-seas over to death. 
X7SS Mem. Capt. P, Drake I. xiii. 113, I returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Byron yuan x. Ixi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2 . Half-drunk, {humorous.) 

<1x700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crexo, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk, 17x4 Sped. No. 616. r 4 Our friend the alderman 
was half seas over before the bonefire Avas out. 1880 Spur- 
geon % Ploughm, Pid. 42^ There's nothing too bad for a 
man to say or do when he is half-seas over. 

t Half-sllirt. Obs, A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in 17th c. 

2661 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half-.shirts, and 
put on a Ava.stecoate. 1664 Ibid. 28 June, This day put on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being A’cry hot, 1671 Lady 
Mary Bertie in xzth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 
The Dutchesse of Cleveland A\'as verj’ fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man's coat. 5678 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 1343/4 One Half Shirt, Avith laced Cra\at and 
Ruffles. <21704 T. Brown Table-Talk in Colled. Poems 
(1705) 128, I hale that Puppy.. that goes open breasted; 
'lis but a Half-Shirt. 2864 Chambers' Bk. Days JI. 233/1 
Half shirts AA'ere stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery^ and lace, oA’er which the bodice Avas laced from 
side to side. 

Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 
/;<r< 7 ^-j 7 <;^^j/< 7 /*^vasprob.inuse: cf.MHG./t/t^rim/^r 
(G. halbschwestcr), Sw, halfsysUrj Da. halvsdsier,'] 
1 . A sister by one parent only. 

C120S Laa'.^ 84X2 He avcs his h^clue suster sune. 13.. 
r ^ Arthurez half suster pc duches dorter 

of lynlagclle, rx4oo Maundev, (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half 
^sters of per fader syde wedd pai. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sevr uterine, x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
11 . App. 587 The elder Countess Adelaide has been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

.Aft- . X832 Tennyson * Love thou thy land' 96 Raw Haste, 
half-sister to Delay. 1872 O. W. Holmes Pod Brenk/.-t. 

, A*. (1885) iiS The genius for religion.. ts half-sister to the 
genius for miLsic. 

+ 2 . A lay sister in a convent.. Obs. 

1482 Marg. Poston's Will in Paston Lett. No. 861 III. 
2^Iche hole and half susicrs at Normans in NorA\-ich. 
Ha'lf-snipe, The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
Scolopax gallitiula. (Cf. double snipc^ 

1766 Pennant .2r<’<7/. (1768) 11 . 360 The French call them 
deux Pcnrutiy ti'c the y^<i^ snife. x86z C. A. Joii.vs Brit. 
Birds 440. 

Ha5lf-so*vereign. 

1 - An English gold coin, svorth ten shillings. 
1 he sum is also expressed by Jtalf a sovereign. 

Originally ZAvith the soA-ereign) coined in 1489 [but see 
quot. 1884); in the 17th ^c. these coins Avere superseded by 
*he guinea and half-guinea, for A\hich the sovereign and 
h-alf-sovertign wereagain.^ubstituled in 1817; seeSoA’EREJC.v. 

X503-4 Act 19 Hen. I'fl, c. 5 § x AH maner of Gold of the 
Cojmes of a SoA'creyn Halfe Sovereyn [etc.], xsst Proelam, 


Edw. Vly in Wriotheslef s Citron. (1877) IL 59 The half 
soueraigne of croAvne gould of lenne shillingcs. 1817 
Proclam, in Lond. Gaz. xx Oct. 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be coined, AA'hich should be 
called * halfsoA-ereigns or ten shilling pieces 1884 Kenvon> 
Gold Coins Eng, 77 This [the rj’alJ is doubtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-soA'ereign in the Statute 19 Heniy VII, 
c. 5. .As the reverse is unlike the r>’als and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. 

2 . The name given by panors to a 6-in. Purbeck 
stone pitcher; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yarjl {Diet. Archil. 
1S51). 

Half-staff. 1. = Half-mast. 

2708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4489/2 The Ships Flags, which Avere 
only half-staff high. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 1 /.S. III. xix. 
519 Pennants hoisted at half-staff. 

t 2 . Half the length of a styifT. To fight at the 
half staff y to fight at close quarters with staves. Obs, 
1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 517 The Pe^ian horse, 
men also . . bearing staA’es of good ash . . fight Avith them as 
occasion serA'ith at the halfe stafie. 

Half-starved, a. Having insufficient food ; 
poorly fed. 

X667 Milton P. L. x. 595 Unnam’d, undreaded, and 
thj’self half starv'd. 17x3 [see Hau -naked). 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such x\’, 266 A half-starved Merrj’-Andrew. 

t Half-strain, Obs. The quality of being 
half of a good stiain or stock and half of an inferior 
one ; half-breed. Also aUtdb, 

x673DRVDEN<^///^<y7;<t i, I am but of half-strain courage. 
1678 — Limbcrham iii. i, 1 humbly conceive, you are of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence f Ha’lf-strained a. Obs. 

1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. Guise iv. iA% Half-stralned shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and city AviA-es. 1690 Dry- 
den Don Sebast. in. i, I’m but a half-strained villain yet. 

t Ha’lf-sword. Ohs. 

1 . A small-sized sword. Cf. Half- II c. 

1552 Huloet, Halfe sworde, sevtispaihium. x6ix Florio, 
Mezza arma, a halfe-sAvord, any halfe weapon. 

2 . Half a swoid’s length. To be at half-szuordy 
to be at close quarters with swords. 

1589 PasquiVs Ret, D b, To nieete w-ith his AA-isedome at 
the halfe sword. XS96 Shaks. i Hen. lY, it. iv. j8a, <x x6i6 
Beaum. & Fl. Botiduca v. ii, I Avas four several times at 
‘half-sword Avith him. 

Half-tMck, a. and sh. 

A. adj. Ofhair the normal thickness: see quots, 
1883 Atmondbury <5* Huddersfield Gloss., Haufthick, 
Avhen applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
a man, nulf-Avitted. 1884 Cassell, Half-thick fie, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work. 

t B. sb. A kind of cloth. Obs, 

1603 Lond. Gaz. No. 2914/4 Broad-Clolhs, Serge.s half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys.' 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841)^ I. 258 Kerseys, cottons, hnlf-thicks, duffield.s .. 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 1^48 De Fods Tour Ci, 
Brit. III. 135 Rochdale .. very considerable for a Sort of 
coarse Goods, called Half-thicks and Rersics. 

Ha-lf-tide. 

1 . Tlie state of the tide half-way between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

^ 2669 W. Hacke Collect. Yoy. lit. (1699) 61 A Rock that . . 
is coA-ered at half Tide. 1B62 Ansted Chnfmci Isi. 11. ix. 
led. 2) 240 Innumerable pools of Avater left at halftide. 

2 . (See quols.) 

X633 T. James Yoy. 62 It flowes halfe tyde, that is, from 
AA'hence the flood commeth, the Avaler thither relurneth, 
two houres before it be high Avater. ^1762 More m Phil. 
Trans. LII. 453 The different tides dally obserA-ed betAveen 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called there tide and 
half-tide. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. 146/1 When the 
stream continues to flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said to make tide and half-tide; if it 
continues to flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. 

3 . attrih. and Comb. Left dry or accessible at 
half-tide, as half tide cavern, rock ; half-tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 
half-ebb. 

1847 Craig, Half tide dock, a basin connecting tAvo or 
more docks, and communicating A\'iih the entrance basin. 
X854 H. Miller Sch. !f Schm. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which Re a full half-mile 
from the shore. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 11. ix. (ed. 2) 242 
It is not everj* half-tide cavern that is thus inhabited. x8^ * 
T.Stka'enson in Encyd. Bril. XL 466/1 In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leaA'c a Avet dock 
there^ are two additional Avorks Avhich are often connected 
Avith it. The.se are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. 

Hence Half-tidal a. — half-tide {atirib.). 

1885 Truth II June 920/2 This difficulty might be met by 
a h.Tlf-tid.al lock and Aveir. 

Ha^lf-tionTjer, sh. and a. 

A. sh. Ship-hstildin^. (See qnot.) 

184^ in Craig. _ 1849-50 AVeale Diet. Tenus. IJalf-tim- 
lerSy in ship-building, those timbers in thecant bodies AvhIch 
are answerable to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1 . Built half of timber. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Half timber building, a 
structure formed of studding, with .si!U, lintels struts and 
braces sometimes filled in Avith brickwork and pla.slcred 
over on both sides. x^4 Parker Goth. Archil, i. i. lo 
Half-timber houses .. of Avhich the foundations and the 
ground-floors only are of -stone, and the upper part of Avood, 
2 . Made of timber split in half. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Plining 42 Timbered Avilh 
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half-timber sets. Ibid. 8o In the middle of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights., are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered = B i. 

^1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor W. xxiv. 80 At 
the porch of an old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates En^, Relig. Drama 225 The many-gabled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edward Vi’s Free Grammar 
Schools. 

Half-time. 

1 . Half of a (particnlarl period of time. 

164s Vagitt Heresiogr. zZ2 Months, weeks, dales, 
and half-times, and such like Chronology, 
b. (See quot.) 

i 85 o O. W. Holmes Eisio K ii. (1887) 21 It is customary 
to allow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping, — 
that is, to count a year, so employed, .. as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

e. Half the usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot. .1862 as adv.) 

xS6x Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. n. viij. 
§ 72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

2 . In Footbally etc.. The time at which the first 
half of the game is completed. 

1871 A. G. Guillemaru in BelCs Life i Apr., Ihe call of 
‘Half-time’ found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground. 1894 Times 23 Feb. 4/2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Middlesex. 

3 . attrib.f as in half-time system, the system by 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half 
at some remunerative occupation ; so ha f time 
register, a register of half-time scholars. Haf- 
time sw-vey of ships : see quot. 1894. 

x86x Illustr. Lend. Ne^vs 73 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Department 
Circular No. 271, 7 Apr., A separate half-time register 
will be kept of all half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pascii From 
Keelto Tiii^ Half Time Survey, this applies to wooden 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special sun*ey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything, spec. a. One who works 
half-time in a factory, 

x86s Daily Tel, 3 Nov. 5/5 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full time. 1883 Standard 30 
Nov. 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
y«ars old. 

b. A half-time scholar : see Half-time 3. 

S870 [see Full-timer]. 1879 Escott England I. 260 The 
half-timer (at school] is compelled to be regular in’attend- 
ance, x^ Times Sept. 7/5 Half-timers — that is, children 
who divide their time between the school and the factor)'. 

Half-tone, sb. 

1 . Aius, a Semitone. 

2651 [see Tone sb. 4]. x88o A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet, 
Mus. 1. 685/1 The mechanism for raising the pitch of the 
strings [of a harp] one half tone., or two half tones. 

2 . Art. A tone intermediate between the extreme 
lights and extreme shades ; one of the lighter 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, etc. ; 
used esp. with reference to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also attrib. 

i 875_ tr. Vogels Chem, Light xv. 251 The pictures were 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr, 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 18^ 
Times 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- 
tone illustrations. 

t Half-toae, V. Obs, rare~°. (?) To sing or 
play in semitones. 

X483 Cnt/i. Angl, i7r/x To Halfe tone, semitonare. 

Half-tmtli. A proposition or statement which 
is or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 

1658 hlANTON Exp. fiide 4 Half-truth hath filled the 
"’Ofla with looseness. 1840 Mill Diss. ff Disc, (18751!. 
39S 1 he noisy conflict of half-truths, 1W4 J. H. Newman 
Ap^. App. 91 A half-truth is often a falsehood, 
b. attrib. or Comb. 

Coleridge Lett. (1895) 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

Half-way, halfway (hafw^* : see below), 
adv., adj., sb., and prep. [f. Half a, -f- Way sb.'] 

A. adv, (Stressed ha'Ifway when preceding the 
word it qualifies, ha-lfway' when following.) At 
or to half the distance. To meet halfway : see 
Meet v, 

1386 Chaucer Reeve'' s Prol, 52 Lo Depeford and it is half 
wey pryme. 153® Palsgr, 861/2 Halfe waye, au milieu du 
chemyn^ or a my chemyn. 1506 Shaks. 7 am. Shr, i. i. 62 
I-wis It IS not halfe way to her heart. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
Selv. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk, c 1696 Prior 
Love Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac’d. 1717 
Frezier Voy,S. Sea 106 A little above half way up a high 
mountain. 1726 Shrlvocke Voy. round World (1757) iq8 
^ t bad got half way off. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
X, About halfway home. x8z2 Bvron Ch. Har. 11. Ixix, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress. x886 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 11. vi, The morning service was halfway 
through. 

B. adj. (Usunlly stressed 

1 . Midway or equidistant between two points. 
Half-zvay house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
place. AIso_/^. 

* 7*1 Addison Spect. No. 511 ? 3 He was resting with it 
upon a half-way Bridge. 1793 in Corr. Ld. Auckland 


(1861) II. 5x5 Yours will be an excellent half-way house, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VII, xHi. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had become a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xvi. 195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent. 

2 ; fig- That is midway between two states or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another. 

169. Ad Pop. Phalerx ii. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Half-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 
Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and Christianity. 1855 
Prescott Philip IJ, I. ji. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise.. as with most.. half- way measures. 

C. sb, A point or position midway between two 
extreme points ; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 13 Cape of good Hope., 
being the halfe way into India. ci66s Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col, Hutchinson (1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1^7 Daily News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens lo a hospitable halfway. 

• prep. Half-way up, down, along, etc. Obs. 

x6x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 488 A cloth., which 
reacheth halfe way the thigh. 2706 Watts Hors Eyr. i. 
Devotion Muse iii, Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th* ethereal hill. 

Ha'lf-wit. [See Wit sb.] 

*}• 1 , One who is only half a wit ; a dealer in poor 
witticisms. Obs, 

1678 \iK\tiT.n All for Love VtoX., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, Wc scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 43. 280 Pen and 
Ink . . in the Hands of a Half-Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger, a 1720 Sheffield iDk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) II. 208 Let the half-wits do it, 'tis their drudgery*. 

2 - One who has not all his wits ; a half-witted 
person. 

1735 Johnson, Halfwit, a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
1828 in Webster. 1853 A. J. Morris Bible Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wylie Hist. Hen. IV, 
I. 268 He often acted tike a half-wit or a madman. 

Ha'lf-wirfcted, a. [f. half wit 

2706 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec. I. 312 A man of half wit.] 

't' 1 . Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason ; simple ; senseless. Obs. 

164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 32 To have to doe with 
perverse, irrationall, half-witted men. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vi. § X02 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which made much the major part of boih Houses. 
a 27x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 228 As if we should call 
a Man an idle, %*ain, empty, shallow-pated, or half-witted 
Fellow, 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. il. 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted ftllow, is the most ridiculous of all things. 

2 . Not having all his wits ; imbecile; daft. 
t7i2 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. App. ii, A poor, simple. . 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. X73a BERKELF.v /J/«>/;n 
I. § 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. VI. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, ever>' 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-witteclness. 

1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
goM and silver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile System 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-wittedness, 

Ha*lf-WOrd. A word or speech which hints or 
insinuates something, instead of fully asserting it ; 
a hint, suggestion. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche X022 She wolde not fonde 
To nolde no wight in balaunce By halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. xs8i Pettie Cuazzo's Civ. Conv. iii, (1586) 
161 b, He said . . he understood by y* halfe word, what the 
wholemetit, 1741 RiCHARDSONP<iwr/«(i824)1. 118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he was] exasperated against me. 2856 
Mrs, Browning Aur, Leigh vi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. The half of a year; six months. 
As a space of time, expressed by half a year, b. 
In Schools, etc, = Half sb. 6 a. 

C907 in Earle Land Charters 164 Ymb an oSer beulf 
X154 O, E. Chron.^xx, 1137, xx wintre & half & viii dans. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 51 A child M was of half yeer 
age. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 He departed oule of Englonde 
after halff ^ere. 1596 Shaks, x Hen. IV, iv. 1. 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. x6ix Florio, Mezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
X718 Freethinker No, 56, 3 I can open this Half-year with 
congratulating my Disciples. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozvn 
JI. i, The Doctor now talking of holiday doings, and then of 
the prospects of the half-year, what chance there was for ' 
the Balliol scholarship [etc.]. 

Half-yea’rly, a. and adv. 

A. adf. Happening every half-year or six months. , 
x66o WiLLSPORO Scales Comm.70 Half yearly or quarterly 

payments. Mod. He pays a half-yearly visit to London. 

B. adv. Each half-year ; twice in a year. 

a X687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) iii The Rents . . are paid 
half yearly. 1884 Law Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 717 At liberty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 

Halghce, hal5(e, -en, obs. ff. Holy, Hallow. 
Hali, obs. form of Halely, Wholly, Holy. 
Halibut (h3e-libx7t), holibut (hp-librt). 
Forms : a. 5-6 lialybutte,7 allebut, 7-8 halli- 
but, 7- halibut. 0 , 7holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 

8 hoUybut(t, 7-hoHbut. [app. f, ha/y. Holy -i- 
Butt sb.X- flat fish ; cf. mod.Du. heilbot (in Kilian 
heylbot, eelbot), LG. heillmU, heilige bull, Norae 
hcilag-fski, Sw, helgefltindra. Da. hellefiynder i.e. 
holy flounder : supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 

A large flat fish (Hippoglossus vulgans), abun- 


dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Plural halibuts, also collectively halibut.) 
cii$o Two Cookerj’-liks. 60 KAlyhuttc. Plays frj’id. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 195/27 Halvbutte, fish. x6t6 Cait. Smith 
Dcscr. Nerv Eng. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 Virginia 
VI. 2i6^Ho!libut] Mackerell, Scale. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta iv. 75 The Hallibut is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea Pishes 99 Holibut 
or Halibut. X743 Phil. 7 'rans. XLII.6x2 Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, Treut. 1854 Badham Halieut. 358 The 
hippoglossus vulgaris, or holibut .. intliriduals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist, Man. xi. 302 An 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family PIcu^ 
ronectidx, as the Greenland halibut {Pewkardtius 
hippoglossoides), ixnd the Monterey halibut oi bastard 
halibut of California {Paralic/it/iys califomicus). 

c, attrib. and Comb., as halibut-killer ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut ; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Fishenes Exhib. Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha*libutter, ho'libutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

• Halic, early ME. form of Halely, Wholly. 
Halichondroid (hielik^-ndroid), a. Zool, [f. 
mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gr. aKs, dAi- sea -f xo^'Spoy cartilage) -f -oil).] 
Related to a group of sponges including /Pali- 
chottdna pahncUa, the largest British sponge. 

X887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. 

II Halicore (hali*k6rx). Zool. [f. Gr. 6"Ay, dXi- 
sea + KopTj maiden, lit. ‘ mermaid ’.] Name of the 
genus of Sirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dugong belongs, 

1828 J. Stark Elcm. Nat, Hist, I. 161 Halicore, Cuv. 
.. Dugungus, Lacep. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 305 The 
Dugong or Halicore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 269 'I’he Dugong. typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Holiday, Holy-day. 
tHalidomchce'lidsm), -doine(dp'im). Obs. or 
arch. Forms; i hdligddm, 2-3 halijdom, 4 
halydam, 4-7 balydom, halidam, 5-6 holy- 
dom(e, 6 hollidam(e, hollydam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam(e, holy- 
dam(e, 8-9 halidame, 3- halidom. [OE. hdlig- 
f/Jw=:MDu. hcilichdoem (Du. heiligdom\ OHG. 
heiligtuom (Ger, hcilighitn), ON. helgidomr (Da. 
helligdom), f. OTent, *hailag-, OE. hdlig, Holy : 
see -DOM. The substitution of -dam, -dame^ in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote ‘ Our Lady ’.] 

1 1 . Holiness, sanctity. Ohs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 167 Mycel is se haligdom & seo weor- 
bung Sancte lohannes. cxzoo Ormin 2117 Hiss halijdom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd. a i 6 z 6 Bp. Anubewes 
Sen/:, xili. (t66i) 488 Then had It His perfect halydome; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2 . A holy place, chapel, sanctuary, arch, 

c xooo iEuFRic Exod. xxi. 6 Bringe his hlaford hine to 
bses haligdomes dura. X636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 I'hey were not onely streets but halydoms. 1820 
Scott Alonasl. ii, Under the necessity of marching with the 
men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s. 
183P Bailey Festus\. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy great 
haiidom. 

3 . A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to 16th c., in oaths 
and adjurations. 

c xooo Laxvs of Ethelred in. c. 2 On halixdome 
swerian h® him man on hand syl 5 . c xzoo Ormin 1785 Itt iss 
Godess arrke, & iss All full off hali3domess. cizoS Lay. 
15343 he heom haefden i.sworen uppen halidom. X303 
R. BrUNNE Handl. Synue 5629 pat dar y swere on pe 
halydom. X3. . Gaw. ff Gr, Knt. 2123 As help me God & 
halydam. a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in Eng. Gilds 318 
As god you helpp and holydom. 1529 More Dyaloge lu. 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, as heipe me God and halidome 
maisierdoctour here sayd vniomeletc.J. rxs6x T. Preston 
Cauibyscs in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 244 So help me Gocl and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 

V. X03 note, Let the twelve senior ihegns. -swear on the 
halidome which shall be pul in iheir hands.] 

b. Hence the asseveration : By my halidom, 

2533 J. Heywood Johan 4 Tib B ij, Nowe so GcA 
heipe me, and by my holydome. 1567 Triall^ 

Hazl. Dodsley III. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 136 By my hallidome, I was 
fast asleepe. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, v. i. 117 Now by my 
Holydame, What manner of man are you ? 2765 H. \V al- 
POLE Otranto v. (1798) 79 By my halidame, if it should ever 
be known. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, ‘ By my halidome, 
he is ashore.’ 

Hallo, obs. form of Hale v.. Holy. 

Halier, early form of Halyard. 

Halieutic (hKliyj/'tik), a. and sh.^ [ad. L. 
halietiHais, a. Gr. aSuvriKus, f. dAitarijs fisher, f. 
dAiet/fia to fish, f. a\s the sea.] 

A, aiij. Of or belonging to fishing. 

iSsy Badham Halieut. 85 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations. . , 

B. sb. pi. Halieutios : The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
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1646 Sir T. Bro\\'Ne Pseud. Ep. i. wi. 52 Foure boolces 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist. God 1. 192 Other particulars which 
are mention’d in halieuticks. 1854 Badham {title) Prose 
Halieuticks; or Ancient and Modem Fish Tattle. 

Hence Halieu'tical a. = Haliedtic a . ; Halieu*- 
ticaUy adv., in relation to fishing. 

• j8sx Frasers Mag. XLIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Sat. 
Erzr. 22 Dec. 796 To be halieutically encyclopsedic. 

‘TTal X gT*a.pVi y (hali'grafi). [f. Gr. oAr, dXi- salt 
+ -^pafjjia WTiting.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

^ -en, obs. forms of Holt, Hallow. 

Halii, ME. var. Halelv Obs.^ wholly. 
Sa*li^e:ld, north, dial. [f. halii Holy + 
Keld, a. Norse kilda spring, well.] A holy well. 

1891 .Atkinsok Moorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
halikeld. ^ 

Salinietry. [f. Gr. oAj, dA»- salt + -;t6Tpta 
measurement] The measurement of the amount of 
saline matter in a solution. Hence Halime*tric a., 
relating to halimetr)'. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). 
Halimot^^e, var. of Hallmote. 

Halimons (hsedimas), a. [f. Gr. oXe^tos of or ' 
belonging to the sea (f. aXy sea) + -ous.] 

1854 in Mav.se Expos. Lex, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Hali‘ 
jfious..of, or belonging to, the sea; marine; maritime. 
•Also, .of, or belonging to salt ; saline ; salt. 

Sizing* (hP^iq), vhl. sh. [f. Halc + -i.vg 
T he action of the verb Hale ; dragging, hauling. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halynge, or drawjmge, iractus. 
1584 Fenner Def. Ministers Byh^ingand pulling 

of sentences. 1641 Milton Ch. Gcvt. it. iii. (1851) 159 The 
beggarly help of halingsand amercements, 1791 R. SIylne 
Rep. Thames 4- Isis 27 Cutting down the Trees which 
annoy the haleing of Boats. 

b. atlnb.t as haling-path^ -way. 

17*6 Lend. Gnz. No. 6447/7 For Towing or Haleing-Paths. 
1784 Mkt. ll'eighton Drainage Award 10 A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

+ SIa*'llilitre. Obs. [ad. mod.L. haliuiirttm, f. 
aXs salt + vtTpoi' nitre.] A name for saltpetre. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658^ 741 If the fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-meal, Hahnitre, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 1672 T, Venn CompL Gunner viiL xo Arti- 
ficial Salt-Peter, Sal Nitre, or Halinitre, 

SCa'linons, a. [f. Gr. oXwos made of or from 
salt + -ODS.] Containing or consisting of salt ; 
saline. {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1886.) 
f Halio'grapliy. Obs. [f. Gr. dXs, d\c- sea 
+ •ypa(pia writing.] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So f Halio'gfrapher, 
a describer of the sea (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

lilCaliotis (ha:liid’“'tis). Zool. [f. Gr. oXr, dXr- 
sea + otiy, dir* the ear ; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. One 
Species is found as far north as Guernsey. 

X7S* Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. iiSOodO.ltie ear 
shell : the nallotis, with an even edge, and with seven holes, 
1883 Q. R^. Jan. 200 Cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and hallocis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence Hallo'toid a., akin to the Ear-shell. 

1864 in Webster. 

t Halit. Ohs. rare~-^. [ad. L. /m/fZ-WJ breath,] 
Exhalation, perfume. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 377 Their gratious halit. 

Halite (hredait). Alin. [ad. mod.L. haliles 
(Glocker, 1847), f. Gr. oXs salt.] Rock salt,. 

1868 Dana Min. 112 Halite, common salt. 1879 Encyel. 
Brit. X. 228/2 Halite or Rock-salt (chloride of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. 

Halitliere (hrc*UN*-i). [ad, mod.L. Halithe- 
riunij f. Gr. dXr, dXi- sea + Oqpiov beast.] An 
animal of the genus Halithcrium of extinct Sirenia, 
1S80 Dawkins Early Man iv. 60 Halithere, so closely 
allied to the manatee of Africa and America. 

Halituous (halitir/as), rz. \{.'L. kalitus\ sec 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous ; charged with or characterized b)' vapour. 

1616 J. Bullokar Eng. Bxpos.y Halituous, vaporous, thin, 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
ir. Bonet's Merc. Commit, xvni. 620 An lialituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. 
\j. 130 The blucLsh tincture, wmich it received from this 
lialiiuous body. Syd.Soc. Lex.-, Halituous heat, heat 

of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
Jl. shin, a skin covered with slight moisture, 
ilcnce HaUtttO'slty, vaporous quality. 

17x0 T. Fuller Phar/n. E.vtemp. Wedelius saith it 
{the tincturel..concentres the H.ihtuo<it5'..of the Serum. 

11 Halitus (bwiilDs). [L. halitns breath, f. 
halnre to breathe,] A vapour, exhalation. 

i66x Kvr.LYN Fumifugtuvt Mi<c. Writ, i, (1S05) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 167s — Terra {x^vp 
X4 Es*apomting the malignant Halito-s’s and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air. ,X7s8 W. Borlasp. Nat. Hist. Cornwall 
25 TTie fainlings which scire the workmen, are owing , . to 
..the heat.. not to a sulphureous or mineral halitus. 187ST. 
Hayden Dls. Heart 9 Ifthc pcncardium be laid open, .its 
serous «urf.sce rvill be found moistened .. by a fine lialUus. 

Hnliwoi, -wey, v.Tr. of Halewei, Obs. 
Haliwerfolk ( 1 ^^ li\Yojfoj:k), Obs. cxc. Jlist. 
Forms; 1-2 haliwcre(8)folc, 2 -werefolk, 3-4 


-warfolc, -folk, 4-5, 9 {flisti) -werfolfc, -folc, 5 
-waresfolo, -ueresfolch, 8 -wor-folk, 9 haly- 
werfolc. Also, corruptly, 4 (li)aUwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-, -work-, -work-, -folk. [OE. Vtaiig- 
•weresfolc^ people of the holy man or saint (cf. 
Bseda JV, xxvii. Jione halsan wer...Cu]>byrht).] The 
folk of the holy man or saint (Cnthbert) ; those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the bodj', relics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the county of Durham wherein they dwelt. 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, c 1450 (Surtees) 460S ‘ Cuth- 
bert folk’, 7517 saint pople*. 

xo9g-ix^ in (Surtees) 20 Rannulfus.. 

omnibus hominibus suis, Frands et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. ?X2.. Charter in Newminsier Cartutayy 
(Surtees) 133 Unam bovatam terrm in Cunsdine, quae cst in 
Haliwerefolc. CX303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) HI. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliwarfolk* et Northumbrias. X4^ 
Feodariwn Prioraius Dunelm. (Surtees) 1 passim). Hall- 
werfolc, Haliwaresfolc, Haliueresfolch. x8x6 Surtees Hist. 
Durham L xxxlii. The tenants of St. Cuthbert, who pleaded 
their privilege of Halywerfolc. 1892 Boyle County of Dur- 
ham 74 The tenants, .on several occasions claimed that they 
were Halivverfolk, the folk or men of the holy man {wer). 

^ In some X4th c. documents (after wer was 
obsolete), misunderstood and corrupted as haly- 
wark'/olk, i.e. people who had the holy work of 
defending the body etc. of St. Cuthbert. 

X31X Reg. PaU Dunelm. (Rolls) 1. 8 A senioribus de Ali- 
warkfolk' et Northumbriai. 13x6 Rot. Pari. 9 Edw. II, 
No. 8 /6td. rV. 137 fn fibertate episcopi Dunoimensi’s de 
Haliwarcfolks. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 736 They 
pleaded, .that they were Haliwerke folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Corps of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Si'eed 
England (1666) Bb, Whose charge., was to keep and defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbert their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves, The holy work folks. 
1846 Brackett's N. C, Gloss, (ed. 3) 207 The Hal^wercfolk 
or holy work people, 

Halk, obs. Sc. form of Hawk. 
tHalke. Obs. [Only in ME- : perh. a dim. of 
OE. *-halhf healhy comer: see Hale sb.-] A 
comer, recess, hiding-place. 

a X300 A'. Horrx 1119 He lokede in eche halke Ne sea he 
nowhar walke Al)ulf his felawe. 1340 Ayeftb. sto Bide pine 
uader of heuene ine halke. <ri38s Chaucer L. G. IV. 1780 
Lucretin, In he comjth in to a priue halk. CJ49X Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou odder, .tomynge hyder and thyder 
by a thousande holettes and halkes. 1x598 Srecht Chaucer's 
lyks. Rdr. to Chaucer (R-1, Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while?., In baulks, and herne, God wot, and 
in exile.) 

Halket (hsedket). The large grey seal, Jfali- 
cluxnts grypkus. {Cent. Dki.) 

Hal 3 A(c)k, -kHg, -krike, var. Halecbet. 
Hall (h9l), sb. Forms : i- hall, 1 heall, heal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4-7 hal, haule, 5 (hale, 
awle), 5“6 hawl(l)e, 6 hawll, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
Ha\ [Com. Teut.: OE. heall str. f. = OS., 
OHG. halla (MLG.. MDn., MHG. halUy Du. hal), 
ON. hpll, hall- (Sw. hall. Da. hal) i-OTtwX. 
*halld- t^*halfui~, deriv. of ablaut series hel-, hal-, 
hid- to cover, conceal.] 

f 1 , A large place covered by a roof ; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or wth subordinate chambers attached ; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence, Obs. in gen. sense. 

Beexvulf (Z.) 89 He dojora ^e-hwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle. a XX75 Coil. Horn. 231 pat se hlaford into 
{>ar halle come, c 1205 Lay. 28033 pa posies .. pa heolden 
up halle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 540 He wende 8: lai 
witnoutc toun, atie kinges halle. X340HA.MPOL1: Pr. Consc. 
8098 Loverd ! better cs a day lastand In hi halles ban a 
thowsand. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) v. 15 p.ii make pities 
in h® erthe all aboute pe Hall. 1447 Bokenhasi Seyntys 
(Roxb.)32The virgync,Avych slant,. in the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dunbar Ixxxv. 75 Tr>’vvmphale 

hall, hie tour roj-all Of Godis celsitud. 1606 Holland 
Sueion. 2x i Being once Emperour did set up also in his Haule 
(or Court 3’ard) the Lineal! processc and race of his house. 
fs- 97* BlickL //<?/«, xiv.163 Seo heall hmsHaljan Castes. 

Myrr., our Letdye 148 Whiche bathe dwelled in 
the halle of the maydens wombe, £’1460 Toxvnelcy Myst. 
33 fuilc blist, fayre myght the befalle 1 . . Fulle 

Welle 1 It wist thou wold com to ihi halle. x868Tensyson Arr- 
creiiusijfi Stairs That climb into the windy halls of heaven, 

2 . The large public room in a mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banquets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or * bowers ’ (see Boweii sb.'^ 
2) ; a large or stately room in a house. In hall, 
was often rhetorically contrasted with in the field. 

Sei'vants' halli the common room in a mansion 
or large house in which the servants dine. 

exxoo, etc._ (sec Bower jA* 2). 41x225 Leg. Hath. 1470 
In halle & I bare. C1325 Poem Times Edxv. II 252 in 
(Camden) 334 And nu ben ihcili lioun.s in halle, 
and h.Tr« in the fcld. X4..AV»c, in Wr.-Wuleker 723/7 //uc 
atrtum,z hawUc. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 3S8 in Babees Bk. 
311 In halle make f\Te at j*chc a mele. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems\x\\. 23 The honourable x-sc is all ago. In hall and 
lx)ur, in burgh and plane. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halle in a 
hou«ie, salle. a 1533 Lix Berners lluon cxi. 3S3 Tlie rj'che 
chambers that W'ere on the sj'de of the hall. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary' n. (1625)78 When by a part we understand 
the whole, as to say.. a hall for a house. 1662 J. Davies 
Olean'us' Voy. Ambass. 16 llje Hall for Audience is 
on the right hand of ihc^Court. 1717 Frezier Pay. S. 
iea 261 'ITie first Room is a large liali, about 19 Foot 


Broad, and between 30 and 40 in Length; 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The hall . . in the houses of ministers 
of stale, public maristrates, &c., is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 /F. Ind. Sketch 
Bk. I. 1^2 One {compartment] occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated * the hall’, and appropriated to 
the ordinary daily purposes of drawing and dining-room. 
1840 Dickens Bam, Rudge xvi, To quarrel in the ser\'ants* 
hall while waiting for tbeir masters and mistresses. . 1874 
Parker Goth. Archil, i. iii. 89 Part of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants’ hall. 

• b. transf. The company assembled in a hall, 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. At her comynge gladdeth 
all the halle. 

3 . The residence of a territorial proprietor, a 
baronial or squire’s ‘ hall *. 

(In early use, -not separable from 1.) 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Se haelend com in-to |>as- 
ealdres halle. CX400 Destr, Troy 8683 Within houses & 
haliis hard was pere chere. 14. . Mctr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
625/19 Quactum, halle, howse. 1^96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. 
i. 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 235 In town she 
dwelt ; — forsaken stood the Hall. 1832 Macaulay A rmada 
60 The warlike errand, .roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. X864 T enn yson Aylmer's Field 56 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, And Averill Avenll 
at the Rectory Thrice over ; so that Rectory and Hall, 
Bound in an immemorial intimacy. Were open to each other. 

4, A term applied, esp. in the English universities, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instniction of students, and, by trans- 
ference, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applied at Oxford and Cambridge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came to be founded. Now only //is/., 
arch., ox poetic for ‘academic buildings’. 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the sninller colleges, though corporations, were^ still 
called A/z/Zr; the older designation survives, for distinction’s 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

1x379 Patent Roll Rich. II, i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) 
Gustos et scholares collegii, domus, sive aul^ prmdicti.} 
^1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 83 Poure elerkes two That 
dwelten in this halle of which I seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxfordif).'^. S.) I. x26Tenementum magistri et scholarium 
Collegii vulgariternuncupati University Halle. ?x5.. Ibid. 
1. 580 Gardinum quod pertinet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Tennyson Princess ProL 140 Pretty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans. And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1B86 tr. Statutes of Trinity Hall in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge Introd. X7 The house [dotnus) 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [auld\ of the Holy Trinity of Norwich. 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies which, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not by head and fellows), and whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 
corporate. (Cf. College 4.) 

The * Halls ’ were originally very numerous, but in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time only eight remained in Oxfoid, and they 
are now almost extinct. 

*535-6 27 Hen. VllI, c. 42 § I Provosishippes, Maister- 
shippes, Halles, Hostelles. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 950 
In Oxford, .he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. x6ii Florio, 
Allfggio . a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no land.s hut all Hue of themselues. 1683 Wood 
Life sZ May (C). H.S.) 111. 47 A Masterofevery College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of York’s 
being at Oxon. 1784 Cowper 11. 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days. When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious. 1B77 Statutes ofUuiv. Oxf. Commissioners 
(1BS2) 2x5 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
New Inn Hall. •sZftKelly'sOxfordDireetory^xliXxz.'hzW'Ss 
are governed by the Stntuta Aulularia', a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocation. Ibid. 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St, Mary] have now been 
suppressed. 

c. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and sometimes not : e.g. at Oxford, 
private halls for the residence of undergraduate 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; theological halls (c.g, 
Wycliffe Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 
Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall). 

For the last two classes the name * college ’ has also been 
assumed : see College 4 e. 

Divinity Hall, the name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churchc.s. 

1879 Minutes of Committee tf Assoc, for Education of 
JPomen^ si June, The Scholarship to be c.allcd the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 Times cj^une. Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have l^cn and wU ^ awarded by the I.ady hlargarct 
anti Somerville Halls. 1882 Addenda to Statutes {Oxford) 
879 § I Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
Ibid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall may 
become .a Public Hall of the University. 1896 Nelly's 
Oxford Directory To open a suitable buildingas a private 
hall for the reception and tuition of niatriculated students 
who shall be admissible to degrees. .the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of* Licensed Master’. 

d. In American colleges : A room or building 
appropriated to the meetings of a literary or other 
society ; also the society itself. 
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• x888 J. A. Porter m Cent. Mag‘. Sep. 751 The twin literary 
societies^ or * halls ', generally secret, and always intense in 
mutual rivalry, which have been institutions at every leading 
college in the land. Oliver Ellsworth, afterward 

Chief*Justice.. founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at.the same college. 

5 . In English colleges, etc. : The large room in 
■which the members and students dine in common. 

*577 in Willis & Clark (1886) III. 371 The 

Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas. 1683 
Wood Life 19 May, They went into the hall fof Queen’s 
Coll. Oxford], and viewed the pictures of King Charles I 
and his queen. 1853 C. Bede Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper eclat. 
1877 Blackmore Criffis xix. (1895) in Will you dine in 
hall with me? Mod. Concert in Balliol Hall, 
b. iraitsf The dinner in a college hall. 

1859 Hughes Tom Br<nvn at Oxf. i, You ought to dine in 
hall perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o'clock. 
a 1^0 R. F. Burton in Life (1893) I. 74 The time for * Hall 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. 

6. A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was 
transacted; and in some instances they served as the 
market*houses for the sale of the goods of the associated 
members; as Apothecaries' Hall, Haberdashers' Hall^ 
Merchant Tailors' Hall^ Saddlers'* Hally etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (Cloth i9\ Common hall, 
Guild-hall, etc. 

c 130Z [see Common hall il, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 1548 Hall CAron.y Hen. 
Vly 170 The Mayre .. ordeyned, that all Wardeins of 
mistenes, should assemble their felowship in their particular 
hawles. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Denory v. i, And 
therefore use a conscience (tho* it be Forbidden m our Hall 
towards other men). 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New View Land. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
18^ Arundell London 4* Liv. Comp. 187 The custom of 
possessing magnificent halls had not. .become general. 

7 . A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblies, meetings, or entertain- 
ments. (See also Music-hall, Town-hall, etc.) 

1297 R. ^Louc. (1724) 390 The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyllam ]}ys proute kyng, And muche halle of Londone, hat 
so muche was Jjoru all thyng. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 27 
Thanne kn^tis of the president takynge Jhesu in the mote 
halle. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 237 The king and the 
Erie went hand in hand to the great Hall of the To^vne. 
173* Leoiard Seihos II, ix, 334 They desir’d the ambassa- 
dors to go out of the hall. i8oa Ri. Cutler in Lifey etc. 
(188B) 11. 7g 'The House [Congress] .. adjourned . . for the 
purpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
lators, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. i8a5 H. N. 
Coleridge West Indies 103 The Court House., contains a 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. 16 Dec. (x88o) II. 318, 1 have to go to the nail to try 
an enlarged background. 

+ b. The Hall-t Westminster Hall, formerly the 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England ; 
hence, the administration of justice. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI. 185 b, To Westmynster, and 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royall in his nand, 
16x3 Shaks. Hen. Vllly 11. 1.2 Whether away so fast?. .Eu'n 
to tne Hall, to heare what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. n. 218 To Virtue’s 
work provoke the tardy Hall. 

1 * c. A formal assembly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. to keep hall, call a hall. 
Obs. (See also Common hall.) 

1551-2 Edw. VI yrnl. 7 Jan. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 
388, 1 went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle, 
1568 Grafton Chron. (1809) II. 526 [Christmas] kept at 
Greenewicbe with open hous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall). ei66s RIrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Huichhison (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town. 1684 Lend. Gaz. No. 1056/4 The next 
day the Mayor called a Hall, and . .swore all the Aldermen, 

8. The entrance-room or vestibule of a house ; 
hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of theprincipal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part^ but for a Passage. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux' Strat. i. i. The Company . . has stood in 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers.^ 1790 J. B. Moreton IV. Ind. Isl. 24 Do not 
keep loitering about the hall or piazza. 2848 Thackeray 
Dinner at Timmins's iii, Fitz tumbled over the basket., 
which stood in the hall. 1897 M. Hamilton McLeod of 
Camerons 259 They were still standing in the hall of the hotel, 
i* 9 . A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 
trees or hedges. Obs. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gard. 19 Groves . . Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. Ibid. 49 You should 
always . . make something Noble in the Rliddle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-work . . or the like. 

+ 10 . =Halling. Obs. 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (cd. 4) 1. 197 They [the walls] 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Hallyng. 

11 . In allusive phrases : Bachelors hally an 
establishment presided over by an unmarried man, 
or a man in the absence of his wife. + Cutpnrse 
half + Ruffian's half a place where cutpurses or 
ruffians congregate, or exercise their pursuits. 
Liberty half a place where one may do as one likes. 


x6iS ToMKis>i/^xrwtf^riii.vii,’Tis the cunningst nimmer 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse- Hall. 1632 Massinger 
Ciiy Madam i. ii, My gate ruffian's hall I What insolence 
is this? X773 Goi.dsm. Stoofs to Conq. «. (Globe) 652/1 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I’ll have my Bachelor’s 
Hall at the counting-house. 2844 — Mart. Chttz. xi, 

‘ Bachelor's Hall, you know, cousin said Mr. Jonas. 2885 
C. F» Holder Marvels Anim. Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was a widower, and kept bachelor's hall, so to speak. 

+ 12 . A hall! a hall! a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 1. v. c8 A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles. 1599 Chapman Hum. dayes Myrth Plays 
1873 1. X03 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Butterle. 2623 
Middleton Entertainment at Lord Mayors Wks. (Bullen) 
VII. 373 A hall ! a hall ! below, stand clear. 2689 S. Sew’all 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry’d, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the Mace carried 
before them. 2808 Scott Marm. v. xvii, Lords to the 
dance, — a hall 1 a hall ! 

13 . attrib. and Comb., as hall-bible, ’board, ’book, 
•ceiling, -chair, -chimney, -cleaner, -clock, -feast, 
•foor, ’hearth, -keeper, -lamp, -man, pillar, -porter, 
-table, tXg..', hall-like also hall day = Court- 
day I ; hall-disputation, hall-exercise, a dispu- 
tation in a college hall ; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold ; + hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall ; + hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
Hall-house, -mark, etc. 

1672 Acc. ChHst's Coll, in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 368 The *HaIl*Bible is bound in 1672. 2786, 
1823 Ha' bible [see Ha’ 1. 1746 M. Hughes yml. Late 
Rebellion Back, of Title, Entered in the '"Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers. 2807 Wordsw. IVhite Doe iv. 23 
The hall-clock . . points at nine. 1585 Hicins tr. funius* 
Noinenclator 27t Dies fasttss.. An *ha!l day: a court day : 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c. 
2700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 642 A private verdict 
was given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
2460 Lybeaus Disc. 1765 Amydde the "halle flore. 2883 
Black Shandon Bells xxviii, A "hall-full of men smoking 
pipes. 1705 Hearne Collect, ta Nov., A. "Hall Keeper for 
Blackwell Hall. 2834 IV. Ind. Sketch Bk. 1. 253 A common 
"hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
x886 Willis Sc Clark Cambridge III. 369 The desk which 
was used by the "Hall-Reader. x688 Lena, Gaz. No. 2339/4, 
25 Spoons, 4 being "Hall Spoons gUt. 2682 Mrs. Behn City 
Heiress 52 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the "Hall- 
table. 2808 Scott Mann. vi. Introd. 52 The huge hall- 
table's oaken face, Scrubb’d till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Haul. 

Hallabaloo: earlier form of Hullabaloo. 
Hallachore, Hallalcor: see Halalcor. 

+ Hallage (h^d^g). Ohs. Also 7 halledge. 
[a. F, hallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall + -age.] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market ; see qnot. 1607. 

2607 Cowell Interpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Blackwell hal in London, 2648 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. i8r Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij's 2664 Ibid. 298 Goods distreyned for anie 
towns custome of Halledge. i6zS Act ffCofnmon-Council, 
London B j a, All sorts of Broad .. Cloths . . brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall, .there to remain 
till . . the Duties of Hallage herein after-mentioned also [be] 
paid. 2720 Strype StovPs Surv. II. v. j8i/x. 

+ HallaUoo', sb. ? Obs. [Extended form of 
Halloo. Cf. also H ullabaloo.] Shouting, 
loud and excited vociferation. 

1730 Fielding Tom Thumbi.x, Would I had heard. .The 
haflalloo of fire in every street ! 2749 — Tom Jones iv. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo. 

liallan (hte+an). Sc. and north, dial. Also 6-8 
halland, 8 ballon, 8-9 hallen. [perh. derivative 
or dim. of Hall.] A partition wall in a cottage ; i 
particularly, that between the door and the fire- 
place, which shelters the room from the draught 
of the door ; also the inside porch formed by this 
partition. 

2490-91 MS. HostilL Rolf Durh., Pro dalbuna murorum, 
gabellorum, haliandorum, per xiv dies, 2500-20, etc. [see 
Hallan-shaker]. 2728 Ramsay Fables, Monk ^ Miller's 
■Wife 249 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan. <2x774 
Fercusson Farmer's Ingle, When he out o’er the halland 
flings his een. 1829 Hocc in Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went.. she stood still 
behind the hallan. 

b. Comb., as hallan-end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1735 Ramsay Gent. Shepit. iii. ii, A foundling that was ’ 
laid Down at your hallon-sidc ac morn in May. 2825 
Brockett N, C. Gloss., Hallen-Pin, a pin fixed upon the 
hallen for the purpose of hanging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 55 John and Rab were hid at the back 
of the hallan-end. 

Ha*llaii-sb.a:l£er« Sc. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan ; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 57 Sic knavis and crtikkaris. . 
Sic halland schekkaris. <2x605 PoxxtAnT Flyiingvj, Mont- 
gomerie 758 Land lowper, light skowper.. Halland shaker, 
draught raiker. X785 Jnil.fr. Land. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 1826 Scott Aniiq. iv, 1 and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallbard, obs. form of Halberd. 

ECall-dOOr. a- The door of a hall or mansion, 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 
of a house ; the front door. 


‘ Lav. 30x53 WiS uten his halle dure. C14X0 Sir 

Cleges 287 The ^’sscher at the hall dore was Wyth a stafle 
^ondynge. 15^ Grafton Chron. II. 73 Fyndyhg the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterbury shut against them 
they went to an tawarde backe dore. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest vi, Several times she went to tlie hall-door in 
order to look into the forest. 2808 Scott i\Iarm. v. xii. 
{Loc/iinvarxW), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, The hall-door, 
which was half of glass, stood open. 

Halle, obs. form of Hale a. and v. 
Hallecret : see Halecret. 

H Hallefliuta (helefli-nta). Mil. [Sw.=hom- 
stone, f. hall fiat rock + flinta homstone, flint.] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free from mica, and resembling felsite. 

2878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 2x3 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle.flinta. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 214 Those 
varieties termed halleflinte and homstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect. x88o Academy 20 Nov, 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to hallefllnto. 

Hence Hallefiintoid a., of or like halleflinta. 

' 2888 Blake in Q, Jnil. Geol, Soc. XLIV. 280 Some more 
balleflintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside). 

Ii Hallel (h^U-l, hce-lel). [Heb. hallef inf. 
and imper. ‘ praise, celebrate *, a vb. in the Piel con- 
jugation, with which Ps, cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviii inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also attrib. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm cxxxvi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm cxxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1702 Echard EccL Hist. (1710) 190 After this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the Hallef 
which in all consisted of six Eucharislical psalms, beginning 
at the 113*’' and concluding with the xi8“>. 1876 C. 
Davies Unorth. Land. 209 That Last Supper . . with its 
simple Hallel-Hymn. 2877 C. Geikie Christ Iv. (1879) 662 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, the great Hallel was daily sung 
in their processions. 

Hallelujah., -iah (hrel/lw-ya), int. and sbl^ 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 halleluia(h, 7 lialaluiah. 
[a. Heb. halleluydh 'praise (ye) Jah 

(=Jehovah)’; the verb is the imper. pUwal of 
bbn : see prec.] The exclamation ' Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)*, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems ; hence, a song of praise to 
God; « Alleluia ini. and sb.'^ 

*535 CovERDALE Ps, cvtij. {heading) Halleluya. Ibid. 48 
Let all people saye: Amen, Amen. Halleluya. 2557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Rev. xl.x. i, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah. 2625 Sanderson Serm, 1. 2x5 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujnlu 2667 Milton P. vtt. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung With Halleluiahs. 2738 Wesley Hymn, 'Lift ufi 
your Heads* iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet With 
our Hosannas join. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ii, That the 
psalms they now lieard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations, 
b. s= Hallelujah-chorus. 

2880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 646 He [Handel] has written 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs, 

C. attrib. and Comb., as hnllelujali-band, 
-victory (see quots.) ; hallelujah-chorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the woid ' hallelujah ’ ; 
hallelujah-lass, a popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army, 
a 2763 Byrom A/. Genii. Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
song anew. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Hallelujah 
Batid, a sect of Protestant dissenters. 2880 Grove Did. Mus. 
1.646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. i^Z^B.^nvMA.FactyFancyfyFablez^j Hallelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429. Theywent into battle 
shouting ' Hallelujah I ’ 

Hallelujah, sb.^ [Taken as the same word as 
prec, : but of uncertain origin.] =Alleluia sb.'’^, 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plant-n. 1863. 

Hallelnjatic, -iatic (hK:li'l?7yEe tik), a. Of 

or pertaining to the Hallelujah ; Alleluiatic. 

(2x8x8 Christian Aniiq. II, 119 (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms. 1888 D. R. Thomas Hist. St. Asaph 7 This engage* 
ment, which has been handed down as ' The Halleluiatic 
Victory’, 

t Hallelu'jous, -u-ious, (Z. Obs. =prec. 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 46 Thu.s when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts. 

Haller, obs. form of Heller, a coin. 

Hallew, obs. form of Halloo v . 

Halleyr, obs. form of Halyard. 


Hall-house. Obs. exc. local. 

+ 1. A house or edifice that is a hall. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xH. in Eug. Gilds 393 Chezen or 
straunger that hyreth eny chambour in that seide naJIe 
house [the Guild-hall]. 

2. The principal living-room in a farm-house. 
2564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The 
maid in his haul! house, upon a holloday. . *57S-« 

The said Thomas was soore sike, lyinge m bis hall house. 
ISM Acc..Bk. in In the hawln house. 

tjT The farm-house, as distingiushed from the 
cottages on the farm. v 1 1 

2603 Owen Pembrokesh. (s 2 gi) igi And 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall Imuse. 

4. (Sc. ha' house) A manor-house ; =Hai.l 3. 
lyoz Loud. Gaz. No. 3826/4 -At Latimers in Bucks.. is a 
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fair large Hall-house fit for a Person of Quality. 1712 
Addison Sf-ect. No. 517 Pa Captain Sentry', my master's 
nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house, and the 
whole estate. 18x4 Scott ll'av. x. Saying * there were mair 
fule« in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellalley’. 

Halli, var. Halely Obs.j wEolly. 

Halliard : see Halyard. 

Halliballoo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallibut, Hallidome: see Halt-. 
fHallier *. Obs. Also 4 balyer. [f. Hale 
vAf peril, after an OF. halier y halliei"', cf. sawyeri] 

1 . One who hales or hauls ; a hauler. 

*479 Off. Mayor Bristol in En^. Gilds 425 Ne soffir not 
the halyers to hale it all awey. ^ 1644 Prynne & Walker 
Bienttes’ Trial 44 Cannons .. might with ease have been 
easily drawne off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2 . Earlier form of Halyard, q.v. 

. 3 , A kind of net for catching birds. 

1727 Bradlea* AVtw. Diet. s.y. Call, Then place your Net, 
call’d a Hallier, quite round. .each Part about twenty Foot 
distant from the Cage. 

Obs. [f. Hall sb. 4: cf. med.L, 
auldrius in same sense.] A student in a hall at 
Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison Englaml ii. ii. (1877) 87 The students 

also that remaine in them [Oxford hostels or halls] are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

i* Ha*lling. Obs. Also 5 hBwlyng(e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Hall -}--ing : cf. bedding, ^oonng.] 
Tapestr}’ or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

14x8 E. E. JFxV/r (1882) 35 Alle the huslilmentls of Bed- 
(hmg, hallyng, potto's & pannes. 1427 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawlyng. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 179/1 An Hawlynge, auleitm. 1522 Bttry 
BW/x (Camden) 115 A hallyng of steynj’d clothe w* rjmnyng 
v>-n>*s and leves wt bestes and birdes, 1565 Eug. C/turch 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one ^'aIe which our vicare 
haith and he haith made a hailing therof. 

Ha'llion, lialiyon. Sc. north, dial. Also 
bullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf. F. haillon rag.] 
A term of contempt : A low or scurvy fellow ; an 
idle, worthless fellow. 

X785 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 They, .tirl the halltons to 
the birses. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 26 Some 

rustic hallion. xBoS-xS Jamieson, Hullion. 1817 Scott 
Rob Roy iv, This isadecentish hallion. x82sBrockett N. 
C.Gloss., Hallion, a term of reproach. xSgs Crockett 
0/ Mossdiags XXX. 223, 1 can manage the bullions fine. 

Hallite (haidoit). Min. [Named from Halle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 
X837 Dana Min. 1872 Watts Diet. Cheut. III. 6. 
Halliyard, rare obs. form of Halyard. 
Ha'U-mark, sb. [f. Hall sb. ( 5 .] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths' Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths* Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by Govern- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

X72X Lond. Gaz. No. S974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. xSsi A, Rvlano Assay Gold 
4 S. 4 Every one has observed that all plate bears certain 
marks;— these are generally five In niimoer and are called 
the Hall-marks, or assay marks, X884 Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. ISO Birmingham. — Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. X887 Academy i Jan. 15/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

b.^^. Adistinctive mark or token of genuineness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

X864 Daily Tel. i Sept., A guardsman, bearing on him the 
* Hall mark ' of Alma. 1887 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. 3/x The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 18^ 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 140 The hall-mark of real 
military genius. . 

Ha'll-mark, -j. [f. prec. sb., after Mark v.] 
/rails. To stamp with a hall-mark. Also Jig. 

X852 A. Ryland Assay Gold 4 .9. 135 Express instructions 
..to have Jhe plate Hall-marked. X892 G. S. Layard 
C. Keene Ii. 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall*niarke<l him ‘genius'. 

Hence Ha*H-markod ///. a., -marking vbl. sb. 
X870 Bla'kav. Mag. Aug. 202 Us hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee (or quality. x834 Britten IPatch 4 Clockm. 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Great Britain. .is compulsory*. x^8 Aihenxnm 22 Dec. 
852/t On the plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
iUod. (jig.) Not hall-marked on every link. 

Hallmote, halmote (hjdmn^t). Forms: 
2-5 halimot, 4 (7-8 I/isl.) halymote, /disl. 6 
haylcmot, 6-9 halimoto, heal-gemot, 7-9 hal- 
mot, 8 hallimoto, 8-9 hal(l)moto, 9 h^linoot. 
[Early ME haUimot, -ymote, repr. an OE. *hcalU 
gemSt, f. keall Hall + ^^wJ/ meeting, assembly.] 

1 . The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 
hall ; n court-baron. 

ixot I.au s Hen. /, c. 9 $ 4 in Tliorpe Anc. Lazvs I. 517 
Et omnis causa lerminclur st! hundreto, vel cotnitaiu, vcl 
h.tllmoio j-ocam habencium, vel dominorum curiis. Hid. 
c. 20 5 1*525 In cauNis omnibus ct liallcmotis pcrtincniibus. 
ctiz$ I.AV. 31997 Hu AtkUtan her com..lm he seite hall- 
mot, & lui he scllc hundred. xS9i Lamharde Archdon 
(16x5) 15 'Hie Court pKiron, anciently called Heal-gemot, 
and corruptly Haylemot, that is.. the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chiefe pbcc. 1607 Cou ell Inicrfr., Halytnote 
is a court B.*irori .. the etymologic Is the meeting of the 
tenents of one h.slj or m.ancr, 1846 BrocketCs N. C, Ghsi. 
(ed. 3) I. 206 Halmot-courS , .Hhz name Is still kept up in 


Durham county, in the bishop's manors. 1892 Garnier H ist. 
Eug. Landed Ini. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King’s lliane and Halmote. ...... 

Jig. a 1327 Pol. 5ii;f^x(Camden) XS4 Upo lofte The devel 
may sitte softe, And holden his halymotes ofte. 

2 . The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
^company*. 

a X633 Coke lust. iv. (1669) 1. § 9 The C^urt of Hall-mote. 
This IS. .as much as to say the Hall Court, f. Conventus 
CiviuM in Anlasn publitam, every Company of London 
having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called Hall-mote or Folk mote. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, i. in. x. (174^ 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of cveo’ Guild or Fraternity. X892 
Hazlitt Livery Comp. Lond. 104 In 30 Edward I the 
Bakers were allowed to hold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences committed in their business. 

^ It has been erroneously analysed as * holy or 
ecclesiastical court *. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii. § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer.^^ ityo Blount 
Law Diet., Halimoie.. 7 \^ a Holy or Ecclesiastical Court. 
*797 Jacob's Law Diet. s.v. Halymote, Called the holymote 
or holy-court, Curia Sanctimotvs, for regulating the bakers 
of the city. 

SallOi Halloa (halff°*), int. and sb. [A later 
form of Hollo (Jiollmv, holloa'), q.v. (^f. Ger. 
hallo, halloh, also OHG. hald, hold, emphatic 
imper. of haUn, holon to fetch, used esp. in liailing 
a ferr}’man. Also written hullo[a, hillo{a, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degree of surprise (e. g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. Halloo. A. as interj. 

x84a Dickens Bam. Rudge x, ‘Halloa there! Hugh!' 
roared John. X864 H. Spencer Iltustr. Uuiv. Progr. 217 
Any phrase with ivhich one may be heard to accost the 
other — as ‘ Hallo, are you here?' 

B. as sb. 

Mod. I gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
heard in all directions. 

Hallo, halloa (hal?« ■\-v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
shout or exclaim ‘ hallo ! * 

2781 Mad. D'ARDLAvD/rt?^' May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. X863 Kingsley Water Bab. 6 The groom 
saw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes . - 
lived. X884 Patt Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the wood. 

Ballock, var. Hollock, Obs., a Spanish wine. 
Halloo (hal; 7 *), int. and sb. [Goes witli Halloo 
V. ; it may be a varied form of Hollo vtt. and 
sb.y suited to a prolonged cry intended to be heard 
at a distance,] An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 
surprise, etc. A, as interj. 

[1603 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 79 PilHcock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow ; alow, loo, loo.l a 1700 Dryden (J.), Some 
popular chief, .but cries h-MIoo, And, in a trice, the -bellow- 
ing herd come out. 1728 Swift Mullinix 4 Timothy 
Wks. 1755 III. n. 2x3 Will none the Tory dogs pursue, 
%Yhen through the streets 1 cry halloo^ ^ X796 Scott Wild 
Huntsman i, The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse 1 halloo I halloo 1 X87S Jowett Plato (ed. s) 
III, 311 Halloo ! I said, I begin to perceive a track. 

B, as sb. (See also View-halloo.) 

1707 Freind Pelerbormds Cornl. Sp. 211 Be sure, .you 
answer w’iih an English Halloo. x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. 

II, xxxvii, I'he minstrel heard the far halloo. 1B59 Art of 
Taming Horses, SfC. xii. 201 When hounds do not come up 
to the huntsman'shalloo till moved by the whipper-in, they arc 
said to dwell. x8Ss W, A. B. Hamilton Mr.Mo 7 iteneUo 1 1. 
47 A piercing view-halloo announces ihe much-desired event. 

Halloo (haI/ 7 *), V. Also 7 hallew. [Either f. 
Halloo int, and sb., or a variant of earlier Hallow 
^rith shifted stress as in OF, haloe'r, il halo’ei] 
L a. intr. To shout * halloo ’ to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. trans. To urge on or incite 
witli shouts. 

It is doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hallow r.- 

xs68 Hist. Jacob 4 Esau 1. u. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 195 
Then maketh he (Esaul with his bom such toohing and 
blowing, And with his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. x6o6 I. Carpenter Solomons Solace .xli. 162 Admoni- 
tions wheroj' he halleweth men away from those \*anilies. 
17x7 VK\cy.Almn 11. 312 Old John halloos his hounds again. 
x8i6 Scott Jrfil. x? Feb., Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc]. 1836 H. Rogers J, Htnve viii. 
(1863^ 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy-, 
in this cruel and ignoble sport. 

2 . intr. To shout in order to attract attention; 
to holla. 

X722 Di: Foe Plague 105, 1 halloo and call to them till 1 
m.nke them hear, lypx Mrs, Kadcliffe Rom. Forest I, 
Hi> conductor then hallooed. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 

III. 124 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for n boat. xSoy Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 25 
We were, .hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat, 1814 
Jane Austen PJans/ield (X870) 111. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts. 

b. Proverb. Not to halloo until one is out of 
the icood, not to shout till one is safe from robbers 
in the forest; esp._/^. not to exult till all danger 
or difficulty is past. 

xBox W. Huntington Bank 0/ Faith 8$ But, alas! I 
hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Fairumrn in 
Centemp. Res’. June 137 He halloos, not only before he is 
out of the woo<|, but before he Is well into it, 

3 . trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

x6o2 M.\p.ston .Ant. 4 Mel. m. ^V'fcs. 1856 I. 31 He might 


fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in her care halloo 
his misery. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1870) III. 
viii. 341 The setv’ants halloo’d out ihejr excuses from the 
kitchen. x85x D. Jerrold CiYcx xiii. 134 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible intelligence. 
Hence Halloo’ing vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1568 [see sense i]. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 24 We 
heard a Halloing from Shorewards. 1808J. B.arlowCo/;//;/^. 
VI. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wilderness. 

Halloo-baloo, -bo-loo : see Hullabaloo. 
Hallow (hre*lo“), sb.'^ ; usually in pi. hallows. 
Forms: ihfil5a,y9w.hdl59, 2-4hal30,-5ie,hale5e, 
hali3, etc. ; also 3-4 halwe, halewe, 4 halu, 4-(5 
halow(e, etc. Plural : a. i h^lsan, 2-4 hal^en, 
2 halechen, 3 hale5(li)en, Ortn . hall5henn, 
alhen; also 3-5 halwen, halewen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen), 5 halowen. 3 halhe, 3-4 halwe. 
7. 4 hal3hes, -is, hali3his, haly3hs, 4-5 ha- 
lo5h(e)s ; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (alwes), hal(e)wi8, 
halouys, hawlouys, halus, 4-5 halowis, -ous(e, 
-owse, 4-6 halow(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues), 
6- hallows, (6-7 -es). [Oh), halga, definite form of 
hdlig adj. holy (je hdlga, sco hdlge, the holy (man, 
woman), /a: hdlgan the holy ones), used at length 
as an ordinary weak sb. (Cf. Ger, dcr heilige, die 
keiligen, L. sancius. It. santo, F. saint.) The -en 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while hahves appeared in midi, and north 
before 1300. In the radical form hdlig, the d be- 
came regularly 0, and the -i^ became y', but in 
hdl^a the consonant group caused shortening of the 
d to a, and the g before a back-vowel produced 70, 
between which and the I was developed 0, as in 
arro 7 v, widoiv, etc. Cf. Hallow v.^'] 

1 . A holy personage, a Saint. (Little used after 
1500, and now preserved only in All-hallows 
and its combinations, q.v.) 

rt 885 Will 0/ Alfred in Earle Land Ch. 148 On godes 
naman and on his halixra. cxooo ^lfric Horn. II. 142 
CuSberhlus se hal^a rioSan ;^efremode mihtixHce w’undra 
on 3am mynstre wunlgende. rxooo — Saints' Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) 11.52 Swaswaseohalij^e [Sl Marj’jterforessede. 
XXS4 O.E. Chron. an. 1x37 § s Hi saden openliceSat crist 
slep & his halechen. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle his halewen mid him. cz2oo Ormik 6009 
Bitwenenn Godess halUhenn. a 1225 Juliana 76 As hit 
deb alhen B, halhel to donne. CX230 Halt Meid. 
^ Dream . . hat nane halwes ne mahen. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Colt. Horn. 217 Jmennesse of haluwen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I, 53/227 Heij halewe in heouene is. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
82 Grete halwe.. As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. Ibid. 
233 Mony 3*5 the holy halwe, that her y huredys. Ibid. 
255 Ye relykes of halewen yfounde were. 1x1300 Cursor 
M. 10402 Of halus hei in heuen blis. Ibid, 29549 (Cott, 
Galba) It takes him fro he cumpanj* of halows. CX300 
Ibid. 22592 (Edin.) Es na haljie [t/. rr. halu, halwe] vndir 
he heuin. 13,. i«i&(MS. A.lDeliure a h^f fro h® 

galwe, He he hatch after be alle halwe f [v. rr. alle halowse, 
al halowes). c 1325 Prose Psalter lili]. 9 In he s>*3t of hyn 
halwen. CX330II. Brunne Chron. (i8to) 18a, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes hat are. a 1340 Hamfole 
v.rsYmangeaungels&haloghs. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 
5119 Alle his halghes sal with him come. CX3S0 Will. 
Palenie yji To crist & to hal alwes. c 1380 WycliF Wks. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
CX386 Chaucf.r Prol. 14 To feme halwes [zi.r. halowes] 
kowthe in sondr>' londes. 1387 Trevisa Hi^en (Rolls) I. 
A chirche of al halwen . . cure Ladj' is after Crist cheef 
halwe of al mankj'nde. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 60 
Him hai honoure and wirschepes before all ©her halowes. 
‘rx43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. cxlvii. (1869) 133 Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. c 1440 Sir GorvUter 380 Yet may 
she sum jjood halowe seche. ^1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon iii. 99, I swere you vpon all halowes. Ibid. xix. 
418,^ I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 1553 Becon 
Reli^ttes 0/ Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 1647 Ballads (i860) 
I. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hallowes. [1876 Frf.eman Norm. Cong. Men said 

openlythat Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1154.)] 

2 . Jn pi, applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase to seek hnllorvs, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints; orig. as in .sense i, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines. Cf. quot. ri44o in i. 

c X20O Pices «5* Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn 3e habbeo gode 
behaien god te donne, o^cr habe to sechen. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1310 Dido, Sche sekilh halwis & doth sacrj*- 
fis»e. c X400 Destr, Troy 650 Swiftly to sweire vpon 
swete haloghes. Ibid. 10948 With Sacrifice solemne [paij 
soghten here halowes. ri489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
XXVI. 552, 1 wylle . . that j'e here wj'ih 3*011 the halowes for 
to make ihe3'm swere ihervpon. 1523 Skelton Carl. Lam'd 
1636 Right IS over the fallows Gone to seke halloy's. 1561 
Sc/iole-tio. iVom. 30010 Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 117 On pilgrcmaRc 
then must lhe3* go, To WiUdon, Barking, or to some hallowes. 
b. Holy of halloivs : see Holy. 

3 . Hallow- in Comb, (chiefly in 4SV.) is used for 
All - HALLOW- = All Saints*-, in Hallow -day, 
Hallow-e’en, Hallo3vmas, Hallow-tide; also 
hallow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas ; 
hallow-firo, a bonfire kindled on All-hnllow-e’en, 
an ancient Celtic observance. 

*795 MAcriiERSON Wyntoun's Cron. Glos«i., Halow-fair is 
held on the da3' of all saints, Statist. Ace. Scott. XXI, 

T45 ' Fam.) But now the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended 
by cnildren only. 

Hallow (h.'C'L"), sh .^ Forms : 5 hnlau% 6- 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo, [f. H.nllow v.- 



HALLOW. 
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HALLUCINATE. 


Often identified in spelling with Halloo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A loud 
shout or cr}', to incite dogs in the chase, to help 
combined efTort, or to attract attention. 

CZ440 Prom/>^ Patv, 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crj’e, 
ccleuum, *583 Stanvhurst /Encis 11. (Arb.) 45 With shout* 
ing clamorus hallow. 1603 Drayton Bar. (Pars lu (R.), 
With noise of hounds and . halloos as distraught. 1634 
Milton Comus 481 List ! list ! 1 hear Some far-off hallo 
break the silent air. 1783 Cowper Efitt. Hare 4 Whose 
foot ne’er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men’s hallo. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp, 
t HalloWi sh.Z Obs, [prob. the same word as 
Hallow transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] The parts of the hare 
given to hounds as a reward or encouragement after 
a successful chase. 

CZ420 Venery de Tiveiy in Rel. Ant. I. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and your houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe aftirward, and ye shul yef to your houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekke, and 
the bed, and the loync shat to kechonne. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
E iij b, Wich rewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halow it is call. 1576 Turberv. t^enerie 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times the quarey, but our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 188/t Hallow.. a reward given' 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery. 

Hallow (hserli 7 ‘ 0 » Forms: i hdlsian, 2-3 
hale^e^n, 2-4 -ige(n, 2-5 -we(n, 3 (algen), Orm. 
hallghenn, 3-4 hal30(n, -10(11, 3-5 hal0wo(n, 
3-7 halow(0, (4 halu, -ugh, 5 holowe, hawlowe), 
6- hallow. [OIL. ' /id/pait, = OS. helagSn 
(MDu. heligen, heiligeii)^ OHG. heilagbn (Ger. 
(Jieiligen)., ON. kelga (Sw. htlga^ Da. helUge)^ 
Com.Tent. deriv. of hailag- Holy. For the ME, 
shortening of the d to < 2 , see Hallow j/a^] 

1 . trans. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

ctooo Ags. Gosp. John xvii. 19 Ic halsige me sylfne \>xt 

hig syn eac sehaljode. c 1000 ^lfric Exod. xix. 10 
^ehalga big todaag. e zzoo Ormin 10803 He wollde uss 
halljhenn. /t 1225 Ancr. R. 3^ Jesu Cristes blod het 
haleweS bo3 hcos o3re. n 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 28 
Traist in him J>at he will halighe^ h®* *34® Ayenb. 
hli5tuol uor to^hahy ham hit onderuongeb. 1382 
Wyclif John xi. 55 Many of the cuniree sli3eden vp to 
Jc^salem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them selue. 

xvii. 17^ Hafwe thou hem In treulhe. ^1552 Dewes 
lutrod, Fr» in Palsgr, 934 To halowe, saiiicitjier. 1638 
Baker Ir. Balzads Leii. (vol. III). 25 Those women whose 
teares Antiquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems 
(1843) I Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land’s lowly cottage-homes ! i^a WESTCOTrCToz/r/ 0/ Li/e 
299 Christianity .. meets and hallows our broadest views of 
nattire and life. 

2 . To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God; to. dedicate to some sacred or 
religious use or office ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the particular protection of a deity, 
or possess divine virtue, arch. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 205 Gif hit sie mannes gemet baJt he 
cincean halgian sceole. a 1x73 Cott. Horn. 223 On 
seofeSan de; he ;eendode his wurc..and bane de; hal;ode. 
CX205 Lay. 17496 pe king .. hmt hal;ien b« stude, be hmhte 
Slanhenge. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys..And halewede hys baner. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8867 Quen b^t pe temple halughd was, 
13^ Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone wa,s s)mguleily balowed to Appolin. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. I. cxxxii. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in moost solempne wyse. 
1^7 Boorde Introd, Knowl. i. (18701 121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rj’nge-s. 1579 
Spenser Sheph, Cal. Feb. 210 Often crost with the priesies 
Crewe, And often halowed with holj* water dewe. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 152 Candlemas day . . Bring their Candles 
to be blessed and hallowed. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. J12 Leo. .entered France. .to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

'bb. To consecrate (a person) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc, Obs. s 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.J (1890) 62 Se' halga 
wer Agustinus . . was gehalgod ercebiscop Oncolbeode. 
c i<w O. E. Chi-on. an. 979 On bys geare waes .®^lred to 
ciiiinge gelialgod. ixS4 Ibid. an. 1:35 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre dai. Melr. Horn. 79 Thir 

nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. [1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 179 
And there . . the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Ealdred. i8« E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
207 In the reign of Ofia..Ecgfrith was ‘hallowed to king’.] 

*bc. To consecrate (the eucharistic elements). Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 1727 par he Cristess flash and blod Hannd- 

leSb, hall;hebb, and offrebb- 

3 . To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 
reverence or awe (esp. God or his name). 

^rtiooo Hymns v. 2 (Gr.)Sy binum weorcum halgad rioma 
ni36a bearnum ! cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure 
bu be ert on heofene, sye bin name gehalged, a 1300 Cursor 
Af. 25104 Halud be bi nam to neuen. 1382 Wyclif Deut. 
xxxii. 51 Je halwide not me amonge the sones of Vrael. 
a 1440 Sir Degree/. 91 They hade halowed hys name Wyth 
grei nobullc. cz6oo Shaks. 3 '<?««. cviii, Euen as when first 
1 hallowed ihy faire name. 1611 Bible Alaii, vi. 9 Our 
father w’hich art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 1645 
UssHF.R Body Div. (1647) 358 To hallow the name of God, 
is to seperate it from all profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 

A trans. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy ; to 
obser\’e solemnly. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 37 Halgiab cower fasten. <‘1175 Lamb. 


Horn. 45 To hali;en and to wiirSien benne del be is icleped 
sunne dei. c 1380 Wyclif Il’ks. III. 85 Have mynde 
to halwe b*” holiday. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 17 Euerj* 
brother & sister, .shullen halwcn euermore ye day of seint 
George. «iS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aitrel. (1546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the feaste of themperours natiuitie. 1552 
Aup. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabboth day. 1796 Coleridge Le/t Place 0/ 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness, 
t b. absol. T o keep holy day. Obs. 

CZ200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 155 Hure riht time b®nne men 
fasten shal oSer ha};en. 2303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 
029 Haleweb wyp us at pe noun In b® wurschyp of oure 
fady. 1496 Dwes ^ Panp. (W. de W.) i, xviii. sr/t Tyme 
to halowe and tyme to labour. 

Hallow (hseT^u), v*^ Forms : 4-7 halow, 6-8 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. See also Hollow. 
[ME. halow-en^ corresp. to and prob. a. OF. hallo-er 
to pursue crying or shouting.] 

1 . trails, a. To chase or pursue with shouts, b. 
To urge on or incite with shouts, c. To call or 
summon 2«, hack^ etc. with shouting. 

<rx34oC//«<»ri1f. (Trin.) 15833 pei..foule halowed him. .as 
he had ben an hounde. c xySgCns\iC£.K Dethe Blaunche 379 
Pe' hert found is I>halowed and rechased 'fast long tyme. 
*399.hANCL. Rich. Redetes iii. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. 1530 Pai^gr. $77/2^ I halowe 
houndes with a krye. 1587 Fleming 
1003/r To hallow home cardinall Poole their countriman. 
1674 N. Cox Gentt. Recrent. i. (1677)99 Hallow in your 
Hounds untill they have alt undertaken it. 1696 S. Sewall 
Diary 13 Jan. (18781I.419, 1 wenttoSheafand he hallowed . 
over 7no. Russell again. /i 1713 ELLwoOD^w/i^^/t'^. (1765) | 
265 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. 18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2 . intr. To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 
chase, assist combined effort, or attract attention. 

CZ420 Anturs of Arth. v, The hunteres they haulen 
f =halwenl, by hurstes and by hoes, c 1440 Promp. Pary. 
224/1 Halowyn, or cr>*>’n as schypmen \P. halowen with 
cry), celetnno. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. XL !xi. [Ixiv.] 209 
They . . halowed after them as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
1567 W. Wren in Hakluyt I'oy. (1589) 149 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. 1612 Drayton Polyolb. xhi. 216 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth halow. 
1634 Milton Comus '*22^, 1 cannot halloo to my brothers. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomanta 2 Though loudly the 
Bards all against me mayhalloo, I rank with the timeatrue 
chip of Apollo. 

3 . traits. To shout (something) aloud. 

7 a 1400 Morie Arth. 3319 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fuUe sone. i6oi Smaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 291 Hallow 
your name to the reuerberate htlles. i6^DRYDEN^wrr«^2. 

V. i. 2226 In your Ear Will hallow. Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. x8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1B73) 82 And 
never halloo ‘ Heads below !* 

Hence Hadlowing vbl. sb. and />/>!. a. 

13 . . Gaw. d* Gr. Knt. 1602 There wat; blnwyng of prys in 
mony breme borne, He;e halowing on hi;e. 1483 Cath. 
Augl. 172/1 An Halowyngc of hundis, boema. 1569 J. 
Sanford tr, Agrippn's Van. Pref., The hallowinge 

Hunter, will set his houndes and hawkes upon me. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, i, ii. 213 Hallowing and singing^ of 
Anlhemes. 1755 B. Martin Artsf^Se. 156 Making 
great Noises by hallowing, hootmg, etc. 
t Ha’llow, lilt. Obs. [app. a variant of ho//o 
interj., influenced by Hallow v. 2 , An excla- 

mation to arouse to action, or to excite attention. 

1674 Butler Gcfteva Ballad 63 Heark ! How he opens 
with full Cry ! Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 
Hallow, obs. or dial, form of Hollow a. 
Ha*llow-day, dial. [In 1, short for All- 
HALLow-DAY, q.v. ; in 2, from Hallow r^.^] 

1 . All Saints’ day, the first of November. 

1596 DALRVRirLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 200 Jn Ed^ vpon 
a [=:a'3 Halow day, rais sika wind and wethir.. xjix C. Af. 
Lett, to Curat xo In any time of K. Edw.ard the 6th’s 
Reign, precceding Hallow-day 1552, 1854 H. hliLLER Sch. 

4 Sch/n. (1858] 292 We had completed all our work ere 
Hallowday, 

, 2 . A saint’s day ; a holy day, a holiday. 

^1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hallenvday. vl holiday. 
a 1829 Clerk's Twa Sons oOwsenJbrd xvi. in Child Ballads 
III. Ixxii. (1885) 175/2 Till the hallow da^'s o Yule. 

Hallowed (hrc*ld"d, ppl. a. [f. 

Hallow?/. I + -edI.] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxxii. [.vxxi.I (1890) 380 Done 
j^ehalgodan lichoman CuSberhlcs. a 1300 Cursor AT, 29256 
Wit ani halud Ir/.r. halowde] thing, a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xix. 2 A haltghid kyrke. 15x2 Act 4 Hen. VI IT, 
c. 2 § I In eny Churchc Chapelt or halowed place. ^1655 
Fuller Ch, Hist. v. iv. § 28 'Fhat the Hallowed oyl Is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath 1 How still the morning of the hal- 
lowed day ! 1859 S. Longfellow Hymnx, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls, gather in these hallowed UTills. 

Hence Ha’llowedly adv . ; Ha’Uowedness. 

2828 Scott F. AT. Perth xxvii. In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 1834 H. O’Bwes Round Tarvers Tret. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before. x866 Alcer 
Solit. Nat. 11. 40 Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow-e’en. Sc. [Shortened from 
cz/cn : see All-hallow* 4.] The eve of All Hallows’ 
or All Saints'; the last night of October. Also atlrib. 

In the Old Celtic calendarthe year began on ist November, 
so that the last evening of October was ‘old-year’s night ’, the 
night of all the witches, which the Church transformed into 
the Eve of All Saints. 

iSS6-i^ (see All halltne erv, All-hallovv 4]. 27.. 

Vtnmg Tamlanc in Border ATinstr.iyZ&pS ^7ZTh\s. night is 
Hallowe’en, Janet, The mom is Hallowday. 1773 Fer- 


Gussos Eclogue x8 Nae langer bygane than sin Halloween. 
1785 Burns Halloivecn ii, To bum their nits, an’ pou their 
stocks, An’ baud their Halloween. x8o8-i8 Jamieson*, To 
hand Hallozvecu, to observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 1864 Chambers' Bk. 
Days 11, 519A "I be evening of the 31st of October, known 
as All Hallows’ Eve or Halloween. It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. 1883 J. 
Hawthorne in Harper's Alag. Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival-time of disembodied spirits. 2884 Q. Victoria 
Alorc Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib. 2795 Statist. Acc. Scoti. XV. 517 Formerly the 
Halloiv Even Fire, a relic of Druidism, was kindled in 
Buchan. 

'Ha*llower. [f. Hallow ?/.i + -zrL] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 
a sanctifier, consecrator. 

2382 WvcLiF.A'ffr/*. xxxvii. 28, 1 the Lord,halewer of Vrael. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Halware ofholydayes, cclebrator. 
1548 Cranmer Catech, 140 The holy gost, is commen 
sanctifier or halower. x6^ Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. ii. 
vi. 62 The., grande hallower and consecrator of al holy things. 
'Ha'llowing, vbl. sb.l [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
The action ol the verb Hallow; consecration, 
dedication, sanctification. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. r. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 72 /Et biscopes 
halgunge. a 1^00 Cursor AT. 10215 ge haluing Of temple. 
*39® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. {1495) 368 llienne 
men goon uyth processyon to the fonte halowinge. 1482 
Churchw. Acc. Vaiton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 113 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Cherche erde. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 397 
Consecrating or Hallowing. 1875 Manning Alission fi. 
Ghost V. 127 The hallowing of the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped . . and honoured by all His 
creatures. 

Ha’Howing, ppl a.^ [f. as prec. + -I^'G2.] 
That hallows; sanctifying. 

ciigs Lamb. Horn. 103 Twa sarinesse beo5, an is heos 
uuele o5er is hahvende. a 2225 St. Alarher. 18 Wi6 j?® 
halwunde fur of he hali gast. 1738 Wesley Psalms v, On 
'rhee, O God of Puiity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 2885 . 
Athenxum 14 Feb. 226/t The civilizing and hallowing 
influence of Christianity. 

Hallowing, vH. si? and ppl. a? : see after 
Hallow y.2 


Hallowmas (htedumaes). Forms : see Hallow 
si . ; also 4 hallomese, halunies, C hollomass, 7 
hallamas. [Shortened from see 

All-hallow 5.] The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also allril., as Hatlowmas-day, -eve. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ye soneday be-forn halwe- 
messe day. Ibid. 69 Ye souneday next after balumesday. 
e 1450 Alerlin 97 .At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 Greenwood 
Collect. Sclanmi. Art, Fivb, Your solempne and double 
feasts of your hollomass, Christmass, Candtemass. 1^93 
SiiAKS. Rich. It, V. i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May ; Sent back like Hallowmas, or short’st of day. 
1688 R, Holme Armotoy iii. 268/2 Sow Wheat before 
Hallowmas Eve. 2786 Burns T^va Dogs 123 As bleak- 
fac'd Hallowmass returns, a 2832 Scott St. Sroi/hln's 
Chair, On Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 
2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scoti. ir. xiv. 469 'Pheold quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 

t Sa'llow-tide. Obs. Forms: 5 halovr-, 6 
halon-, halun-, ballon-, Jr ballon-, hallow-tidc. 
[Shortened from AlAhallow-tide, t all hallowcn- 
t}'de\ see All-hai.low 6.] The season of All 
Saints; the first week of November. 

c 2450 ATerlin zoo Antor hadde made his eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtide be-fore yoole. ^2530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 444 The which shal be now at this 
Halontyde. 2573 Tusser Hnsb. xxi, (1878) 55 At Hallon- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in. x^6 W. Kellett in 
Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) 1. 95 Against michelmas or 
hallentide. 1609 Nottingham Rec. IV. 292 On Saint 
Mathew daye, and so till Hallowtyd. • 

Halloysite (haloi’zait). Min. [Named 1826, 
nfteT d’Halloy, a Belgian geologist : see -ite.] A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Edtn. yrnl. Sc. VI. 283 Halloj'site, a new mineral 
.species. 1837 Tho.mson in Pfve. Bcriv. Nat. Club I. No. 5. 
257 Adheres to the tongue like Halloj’sile. 2849 Dana 
Geot. iii. (1850) 208 The HaIloj*site group of minerals. 

Hallucal ^hx lk/kal), a. Anal. [f. Hallux 
(^ a/Zz/c-) + -AL,] =next. 

1889 Ceuiufy Diet, mentions ‘hallucal muscles*. 
SoJlnCET (hre’Ik/kaJ), a. Anat. [f. as prcc. + 
-AR.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven'c Zool. II. 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawless hallucar wart, or pollcx none. 


hallucinate (h^lb/’sin^ft), rr. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
' L. {li)allucindrT (more correctly dtiicindi’J), to 
ander in mind, talk idly, prate. Cf. F. hallucineri\ 
I* 1 . irans. To deceive. Obs. rarc~^. , * 

;6o4 R. Cawdrev 7 'able Aipk., Hallucinate, to deceiue, 
blind. 1623 Cockeram, Hallucinate, to deceiue. 

J. intr. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
Ise notions, blunder, mistake. Ohs. or 

652 Gaule Alagastrom. 88 If prognosliwtow ^ 

cn hallucin.'Ued. .about naturall effects. 26» (.». «arve\ 
orb. Angl. ix. 75 Phi*>ici.'ins do extreamly 
e discern of their c-TUses. 1751 Warbukton On Pope II I. 

^ (lod.) 7t is no wonder that the verbal cnticks should 
little hallucinate in this matter. 2^ Carlyle 
( 1858) 329 I’he man who cannot think and sec , but onlj 
llucinate, and missee the nature of the thing. 
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3 . trans. To affect ■with hallncination ; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the mind of. 
.1822-34 Good's Study Med, (etj. 4) III. 117 Pascal himself 
was. .so hallucinated wth hypochondrism as to believe that 
he was ahvays on the verge of an abyss. 1877 Wraxall 
tr. Hugo's ^ MisirahUs^ I. iv, The scaffold .. has something 
a^ut It that hallucinates. 

Hence Hatlu'cinated, Hallu*cinatmg ppl. adjs. 
a 1763 Byrom Kp, to Friendt^^ Some poor hallucinating 
scribe’s mistake. x886 GurkeY Phajttasins of Living I. 461 
The hallucinated person .. imagined [etc.].^ 1892 
Bruce Afoto^eiics Introd. 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 
cinated conviction. 

Sallucizi&tioil (h^lhlsin^^'/an). [ad. late L. 
alucindtion-em {all-fiall-), n. of action Lalucindri : 
see prec. Cf. F. hallucination (Diet. Acad. 1S35).] 

1 . The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining tmfounded notions ; ■with 
a and^/., an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds; an illusion. 

<1x652 J. Smith Sel. Disc, ye. 70 Notions.. arising from 
the deceptions and hallucinations of sense. x66o H. More 
Myst, Gadl, v. xv-L 198 The Exposition is a mere hallucina- 
tion. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o\ I. 33 Reason . . is 
not swept away by the hallucinations of sentiment. 

2 . falh, and Psychol, The apparent perception 
(usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
when no such object is actually present (Distin- 
guished from illusion in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xviii. X53 If vision be 
abolished, it is called excitas^ or blindness^ If depraved and 
receive its objects erroneously, Hallucination. x8S9 Hulme 
tr. De Boismont's H allueinations Introd. 7 The most cele- 
Iroted men have been liable to hallucinations, wthout their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation. x886 
Gurney Phantasms of Living I. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a percept which lacks, 
but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests. I 

Hallucinative (hKlh 7 ’sintftiv), a. [f. hallu- 
citMl-i pa. ppl. stem of L, hallttcindrt (see Hallu- 
cinate) + -iVE.] Productive of hallncination. 

X873 J. Forster Dichens ix, i, The vividness of Dickens’ 
imagination, .[he] finds, .to be simply halluclnative. 
HaUuxiuator. rare, [late L., agent-n. f. 
halluciuarl,^ One who hallucinates. 
x86o Worcester cites North Brit. Rev, 

Hallncinatory (hf^lhl’sin^ari), a, [f. hallu^ 
cindt‘t pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucinarJ to Hallu- 
cinate - b -ORY.] Characterized by, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Fraser's Mag-, I. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity^ of Campbell. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr, in. ,x, 
Hallucinatory’ visions rise. 

II Sallax (hffili'ks). Anal, PI. halluces 
(hre’lbTsfz). [mod.L., corrupted from allex (aliicl) 
the great toe (Isidore Gloss.), found once in Plautus 
in phr. allex viri a ‘ thumb of a man a thumb- 
lingj The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number) of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe ; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe. (Corre- 
sponding to iloi^pollex or thumb of the fore limb.) 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, x6x The Toes ..are dis- 
tinguished by their numerical names .. The first is also 
called the Great Toe, {hallux). X839 W. Jardine Brit. 
Birds II. 53 All [Insessores] have the hallux, or hind toe. 
X872 Nichoi^on Palxont. 388 In the Emeu, Cassowary, 

. .the hallux is. .absent. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. Darw. 
280 Prehensile hind feet with their opposable halliuc. 

Hallway, U.S, An entrance-hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

1882 Harper's Ma^. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate hall- 
way. 18S3 Roe Ihtd, Dec. 45/1 Die hallway .. is wide, 
and extends to a small piaxza in the rear. 

Holly, obs. form of Halelt iyvholly)f Holt. 
Hallybaloo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallyer, obs. form of Haltabd. 

HoUyly, obs. form of Halelt, Holilt. 

Holm ; see Haulm. 

11 Halm& (bre'lma), [a. Gr. oA/ia leap, f. oA- 
X€<70ai to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of 356 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player’s 
men being placed in a comer of the board and 
moved towards the opposite comer, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap o\*er any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of 
a series of such leaps. Named also happily. 

1890 AVrt’X 31 Ian. 5/3 She had better stay in the 
drawing-room and pTay kalma Nrith her sisters. 1891 
/<■/</. 30 Sept, 5/r llalma is offered asa cheap and safe 
sul«tilutc for chc<s but Halma, like footKall, is being 
ruined l>y prcfessionalism- 

HalmeshouBO, obs. form of Alm.^^-hou.se. 

xoo Palscr. 528/2 Halmtohouse, autr.oniere. 

Halmot, obs. or arch, fonn of H.vllmote, 

Halo (hf^’ln), sh. Also 6 halon, 7-8 in I., form 
halos. PI. haloes, halos (also 9 hnloncs), 
[« P'. haloy It. alcncy Sp. halon, ad. L. halos, a. 
Gr. threshing-floor, disk of the snn, moon, or 
a shield. Ihe Romanic forms imply a L. type 
-incrUy which is also used in mod.L.] 


1 . A circle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour ; spec. 
that seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, xvith the red extremity of the 
spectrum inside the circle. 

The definite size ofhalos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish thcni from coroiue,y!h\ch are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in size and h.iving the red 
outside : see Corona i, quot. 1849. But the two w’ords are 
often treated as symonymous. 

1563 W, Fulke Meteors iiL (1640) 34 Die Circle caled 
Halon is a garland of divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any» other Starre. Ihid. 36 Halon is 
seen about Candles, in smoky’ places, as are baths and 
kitchins. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. X202 Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. X63S 
Swan Spec, M. v. § 2. (1643) 128 This appearance is com- 
monly called Halo; and the matter. .of it is a cloud. 1762 
Falconer Shipxvr, i. ipo A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere. Cross’d and divided, did on high appear. X813 
T. Forster Atinospk, PJixnom, (1815) 100 A double halo is 
not a very common occurrence.. simple halones are gene- 
rally about 45® in diameter . . Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences. x86o Conih. Mag. II. 568 The halos,. 
In summer, .announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances ; hence, by extension, to other things in the 
form of a circle or ring. 

1813 Shf.lley Q. Mob i. 102 That [light] which, bursting 
from the Fairy's form. Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. X844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 33 Die sunlight round 
thy mossy cell A golden halo weaves. <i x88i Rossetti 
House of Life ii. When Death’s nuptial change Leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. 

c. A coloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; = Areola 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Halo, or Halos .. also a red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the Breasts of Women. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 353 An ulcer of the cornea . . its margin is 
surrounded by a slight halo of lymph. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles.. occasionally surrounded by a blushing halo. 

d. pi. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers. 

x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . The circle or disk of light with which the 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. viii. 247 Our Saviour, 
and the Vtrpn Mary»..are commonly drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Halo’s about their head. 1866 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) III. yii. 186 Few saints, if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. I.ouis. 

Z. fig. The ideal glory with which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the irjfluence 
of feeling or sentiment 

18x3 Bvron Giaour ya. Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay ! 1824 \V. Irving 
T, Trav. I. 207 Encircled by a halo of literary’ glory. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. xiL 690 That halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Couq, I. v, 390 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded him with a halo of sanctity and miracle. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as halo-zone ; halO’bj’lght, 
-girt, -like adjs. 

1833 Browning Pauline 320 Halo-girt with fancies of my 
own. 1845 Hirst Poems 132 A glory dances Halo-like 
around her. X87X B. Taylor Pause (1B75) II. i. xi. 10 
The highest virtue likeahalo-zoncCircles theemperor’shead. 
Halo, V. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To surround, 
encompass, or invest with a halo, iil, and fig. 
Also with rtnmd. Hence Ha’loing///. a. 

x8ox SouTHErv Thalaha ix, xxvii. The fire That haloed 
round his saintly brow, 1832 J. Wilson in Blachw. Mag. 
XXXI. 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
his head. 188. R. G. HIill] Voices in Solit. 14 The 
Spring ,, w’ith a haloing rainbow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodtanders I. xlii, 244 The two lamps of a 
carriage, haloed by’ the fog. 

Haloed (btf'djod), ppl, c. [f. Halo + -ed.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo. 

1791 E, Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 105 Ray’d from his lucid 
breast and halo’d brow. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
I. X07 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

^HaJo^eu (hrcOi^id^en). Client, [mod. f. Gr. 
oXy, dAo- salt + -GEN' ; cf. F. halog^ne.^ An element 
orsnbstance which formsasalt by direct union with 
a metal. ^ The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

1842 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. IX. 219 The epithet halogen is 
applied to bodies whose binary compounds with metals are 
deemed salLs. 1872 W.stts Diet. Ckem. 111. 6 Halogen, 
the electro-negative radicle of an haloid-salt. x85o Nature 
XXI. 390 Displacement between oxygen and the halogen 
elements united with metals. 

Hence Halo’genatedtf., combined with a halogen. 
Halo’genons <t., of the nature of a halogen, 

1^6 Smart Suppl. s.v.. The simple halogenous bodies or 
halogens at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine,^ 1882 Nature XXV, 353 The action of halo- 
genated. .radicals on the polasric compound of nyTol. 

Halography (hxl/rgrafi). [mod, 1. Gr. oAr, 
(lAo- salt + -GiLvriir ; cf. F. halcgraphie.] The 
or a description of salts. 

X854 in Mayne Expos. Le.v, 


Haloid (hre-loid, hce*D|id), a. and sb. Chesn. 
[f. Gr. aAs salt -4- -OlD.] 

A. adj. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl) ; applied to 
all salts formed by the simple union of a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369/2 Common salt is the principal 
of a class composed of a inetal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
cids, and which are included by Berzelius in his class of 
/«r/<7/</-j<i//x. .because in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-salt. 1863-72 Watts Chem. III. 6The_term haloTd 
is still occasionally applied to the chlorides, bromides, iodide.s, 
fluorides, and cyanides. 1873 Potvnes’ Chem. (ed. 11)537 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo- 
gens. 187s lire's Diet. Arts It. 782 Modern ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction betw'een haloTd salts and oxysalts. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature. 

1846 in Worcester. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. 
Terminol. s.v. Halogens, Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids. x88x S. Thompson in Desist Work 24 Dec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are cnlorineand the haloids. 

Halok, halock (h^-lak). Sc. [Origin un- 
known.] A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Hence Halokltc., giddy, thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wetuen 465 Hutit be the halok 
lose a bunder 5eir of eild ! 1675 Rutherfords Rel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A well-meaning kind of harmless, though half 
hallocked Persons. X724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. 90 
Shangymou’d, halucket ileg. 

Halology (hmlp-lodgi). [mod. f. Gr. nAo- salt 
+ -LOGY ; cf. F. halologie^ That hranch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

x8S4 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ha’lomancy. [mod. f. Gr. dAo- salt + fmvTda 
divination, -mangy ; cf. F. halomancui\ Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 


X864 Webster, Alomaucy. 

Halozaeter (hrelp*m/lai). [f. as prec. + -meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the external form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts. 
x8s 4 in Matoe Expos. Lex, 

HalopMle (hredofsil). Med. [a. F. halophile, 
f. Gr. dAo- salt + (pi\os loving.] A name given 
by Berzelius to the extractives of the urine. 

X844-53 G. Bird Uritt, Deposits iii. (ed. 4) 103 Berzelius 
has.. described such a yellow colouring matter under the 
name of halo;phyIe. x886 in Syd. Soc. Le.v, 

Haloplulons (h^lp’fllss), a, [f. as prec. : see 
-ODS.] ‘ Salt-loving ’ ; growing in salt marshes. 

1888 F. A Lees Flora W, Yorksh. 81 Certain Halo- 
philous (salt-loving) plants. 

HalosaTirian (htedosp'rian). Palxont. [f, 
mod.L. HalosaurtiSy f. Gr. dAo- sea + cravpos lizard : 
see -IAN.] A marine saurian, as the extinct ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur. 

1884 tr. Claus'' Zool. 177 The Halosaurians, with their 
best known genera Ichthyosaurus and Pleiosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. 
Haioteclmy (htedotekni). [ad. F. haloteeh 'nie 
(Diet. Acad. 1762), f. Gr. dAo- salt + tcx*'’? 

That branch of chemistry which deals with sails. 
So Halotexhnic a,, relating to halotechny. 

1800 Alonihly Mag. IX. l 588 [A school to study} the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of acids and alkalies 
..which be calls the halotechnie school. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex,, Halotechnia. .cAA term for that branch which 
treats of salts : halotechny. 

Halotricbine (hKl^’trikain). Min, [f. Gr. 
aXo-SQ\t + Opi^yTpix~hn.\r: see-iNE.] A variety of 
halotrichite from the Solfalara, near Naples. 

X863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 6. x868 Dana Min, 

(ed. 5) 655. 

HalotncMte (hwlfi-trikait). Min. [Named 
by Glocker, 1S39, f. as prcc. + -ite.] Iron alum, 
occurring in yellowish-white, fibrous masses, 

X849 Nicol Min. 323. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 654 

Halotriehite, Silky fibrous. Yellowi.«;h-whitc. Taste inky- 
astringenL 187^ Plattner Blo-npipe 208 Halotriehite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crj’stallizalion. 

tHalover. Ohs. [f. Hale (or Haul) 

Over advl\ A portage. 

XT*^ ”• 120 The Haloveris a small 

®f ^nd, parting the Sea from a large Lagune. It is 
^ call d by the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. Halloo v., Hallow sb. and v. 
Halowe Thursdaye, obs. f. Holy Thursday. 
Halosylin, -ine (hmlp-ksilin). [f. Gr. dXo- 
salt --fiJAoi' wood + -IN.] An explosive: see qnot. 
x 833 H. S, Drinker Explosive Compounds 60. 1895 

17 Haloxyliuc, An explosive (patented 
1S66) m which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
erosive are added to cliarcoal and saltpetre. 

Halp, obs. pa. t. of Help. 
tHalpace, haltpace. Obs. Forms: a. 6 
hault-, halt-pase. H. 6 hnlpnoe, hal;l)pns. 
[a. lOth c. F. hault fas, haul fas, lit. ‘ high step ’ ; 
see also Halv-i-ace, Haut-ra.s.] =Haut-pas; 
Halt-pace i. 
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of Tymbre werk for the Organs theron to stonde. 15x9 
Churchw. Acc. Sf. Gi/es Heading 7 For halpasis to the 
Awters xvj<^. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. XS77-87 Holinshkd C/in?«. III. 
857/1 On the altar an halpas. .and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff. halfpence^ Halfpenny. 
tHalper, v, Obs, [a. Ger. holpeni (1540 
in Kluge) to stumble, vacillate : see Grimm.} 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward. 

1596 Nashe^ Saffron Walden L iv, If . . he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes filthely halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where’s such 
a house and such a signe? 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 54 Hee 
might have looke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ff. Half- 
pennyworth. 

Halse, lials, sh. Now.S’t*. and north, ^//a/.hause, 
hawse (bgs). Forms: i hals, heals, ^ Orm, 
halls, 4-7 hais(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, hass(e, 8-9 hawse. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hats, heats « OFris., OS., 
OHG., ON. hats OTeut. *kotso-z pre-Teut. 
*hotsos : cf. L. cottum, earlier coitus, from *colsits.'\ 

1 . The neck. 

axooo Cxdmon's Gen. 385 Mid l>y me god hafaS gehsefted 
be ham healse. c xzoo Ormin 4777 Side, & halls, & hsefedd. 
C1330 R. Brunne (1810) 279 pe Scottis be alle 

sclient, & hanged bi pe hals. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. Prol, 
170 To..Knitten on a colere..And hangen it vp-on he 
cattes hals. ^1422 Hoccleve *)erestaus' Wife 712 Hire 
hat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. Still Gavim. 
Gurion v. it. in Hazl. Dodsley HI. 240 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. 1605 5 Iontcomerib 
Poems XXXV. 45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor 1 can wryt. x6x6 
Bullokar Eng. Expos.y Halse [OBs.], a necke. 1823 
Brockett H. C. Gloss., Hause, the neck. A very old word. 
iZ^-^Northumbld. Gloss,, Hass, //rt«j^,the neck, the throat. 

2 . The throat, gullet. 

C1440 Promf>. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or halce, throte, gutJnr. 
€ 1440 Bone Flor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. xsva Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 34 
With baitis in our hals. 1697 W. Cleland Exfed. High^ 
land-host 448 Poems 23 He got of Beer a full bowl Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J, Hodgson in 
J. Raine Afem, (1837) I. 24Z His words stuck in his hause. 
1855 Robinson \Vhitby Gloss,, Hause, the throat. 
t 3 . transf, A narrow neck of land or channel of 
water. Obs, 

CX470 Henrv Wallace vii. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai 3eid; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 1313 Douglas ^ueis i. iv. 8 Ane bavin place 
with ane lang hals or entre. 1356 Bellenoen Cron, Scot. 
(1821) I. p. xxvli, Nidisdail. .begmnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. [Cf. The * Hawse Inn ’ at South Queensferry.I 
4 . A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights ; 'a col : in the form Hause, q.v, 
4 * 5 . Phr- To hold in hals, to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Obs. 

cxs6o A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxhi. 23 Hir fenjeit 
wordis. .held me in the hals. 1583 Satir. Poems Re/onn. 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering taill and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. i6x6 Hart Pref. to Barbour's Bruce 
(1620) 14 (Jam.) Edward had. .long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. aitidb. and Comb. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halsC’bone {bane), -riband’ + hals-man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslock, hasslock, the wool 
on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 Ritson's Scott. Songs I. 50 (Jam.) There's gowd in 
your garters, Marion; And silk on )’Our white *hauss-bane. 
18x8 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) I. 148 Tell him ..to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hasR-bone. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. i. i, A tartan plaid 
spun o’ good ^hawslock woo. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 664 
Card them, through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. <11659 Cleveland Scots A/osiacy 11. 14 Do 
Execution like the ‘^Halls-man’s Sword. 

Hence f Salsed a., having a neck, -necked, Obs. 
1536 Bellenden Cr(7«, Scot. (1821) I. p. xxx’iv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid mouthlt. 

t Halse, Obs. Forms : i halsian, heal- 
sian, 2 hselsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OE. 
halsian, healsian, ? from earlier *hdlsian — OHG. 
heilisbn to augur, expiate, ON. heilsa to hail, greet 
(with good wishes) OTeut. '^hailosbjan, f. *hazlos 
weal, well-being, prosperity : see Heal jA] 

1 . ittir. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

cio^ Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker ■^^^fi-^Ariolandi, on wigbede 
to halsienne. 

2 . trails. To call upon in the name of something 
divine or holy ; to exorcize, adjure, conjure ; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. 

cSzs Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 7 UnderSioded bio 5u 
dr>’htne & balsa hine. C870 Halsuncgc in O.E. Texts 
176 Ic eow [3e] halsi^e on feder naman..hat je to pys 
husle ne gangen. <r8^ K. /Elfred Gregory's Past.xxxxx. 
(E. E. T. S.) 213 Ic eow healsije broSur for Ssem tocj'me 
Dryhtnes Haclendan Kristes. Ags. Matt. xxvi. 

63 Ic hahije he [Liudisf, ic halsaSec, Rushio. ic halsio J>e, 
Halt, ic hzelsise h«] Surh hone lyfiendan god, h®t 5u seege us 
5yf busy crist godes sunu. axzz^Ancr. R. ii4purhheoilke 
neiles ich haUe ou ancren, nout ou, auh do oSre, uor hit nis 
no neod. Ibid. 348 Ich halsie ou..het ge wiSholden ou 
from vlesliche lustes. <xi22S St. Marker, Ich halsi po 
o godes nome. CX386 (see Halscn v. i]. 14.. Pol. Rel. 4 


L. Poems (x866) 85 He was so agast of pat grj’syly gose. . 
He halsed hit porow goddes^ roy^te. 1333 Becon Religues 
of Rente (1563) 244* The whiche wicked spirite is halsed or 
coniured or caste out of hym. 

3 , To hail, salute, greet. [ — Hailse v., of which 
it may be a by-form.] 

*375 Barbour Bruce vii. 116 Thai met the Kjhg and 
halsit him thar.^ cx^^Sc.Leg. Saints, yohannes 6iZ He 
met a pilgrime in the gat, pat haliste hyme, and sad pus- 
gat. 1498 Caxiods Chron. Eng. vi. The holy ymages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hj’m 
was broughte in to the chyrche..&honourabIy hymhalsyd. 
1583 Stocker Hist. Cfv. Warres Lowe C. II, 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1396 Dal- 
bvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute and 
halse her. 

Halse, Obs. exc. Sc. (has, hgs). Forms : 
4-5 hals, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause, 9hass. [Either an independent deriv. of /m/j, 
Halse neck = OHG. kalsan, -en, -on, MHG. halsen 
to throw one’s arms about the neck of, embrace ; 
or a sense developed upon Halse v^, through 
association with Halse sb. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from Halse sense 3, 
since either * salute ’ or ‘ embrace ’ makes sense.] 

1 . trails. To embrace. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit pis And 
bedd him mothes for to k>'S. CX400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsip a womman wip nise hondis. C1440 
Gesta Rom. Ixix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, and kist hire, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 
Halsyn, amplector. 1330 Palscr. 577/x, I halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, je accolle. 1^6 Spenser P. Q. iv. 
ill. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely baulst .. .And 
plighted hands. 1674-91 Ray N.C. /fVzvfx (E. D. S.), Hose, 
House, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cock-laird-Orph. Gated. (Chambers i829>, He hawsed, he 
hiss’d her, And ca’ed her his sweet. 18x9 Scott Noble 
Moringerx, He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame. 

absol. c 1430 (Roxb.)96i4 There thei halsed 

and thei kist. 

i'b. traits/. Obs. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 Je hals & kys & sekis wip 
traiuaile, vanyte and leghe. a 1547 Surrey Praise mean 
Estate in TottelVs Atisc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers, .hath his home. 1636 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 179 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. 
t 2 . To encompass by going round. \ = 'L.com- 
plecti^ Obs. rare. 

<1x340 Hampole /V< e//<rrxlvii. XX Vmgifis syon & halsis it. 
Halse, s.w. dial, form of Hazel sb. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawse, Hawser. 
Halsen, a, s.w. dial. Also -on. [f. halse, 
Hazel + -en.] Of hazel. 

1586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 178/1 He caused a number of flakes and htirdels to be 
made of halson, aflers, and whine rods. x888 Elworthv 
W. Somerset U'ord-bk. s. v., A hazel-rod is. .a * halsen stick 

Halsen, V. Obs. cxc. dial. In 3 balsni, 4 
helsny, 6 halson, 6-7 halsen. [Extended form 
of Halse z>.I, as if from an OE. *hdls-, *h«lsiiiand\ 

4 * 1 . trans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure ; = Halse v.^ 2. Obs. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I, 479/587 Ich balsni pe a-godes name 
pat pou weude to Marcilie. 13^0 Ayenb. 253 Ich you 
helsny h^t ye .. loki uram wilmnges. CX386 Chaucer 
Prioress' T. 193 (j deere child I hahen (so Heng.’, v.rr. 
halse, hailse, hailese) thee In vertu of the hooly Triniiee, 
Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. * 

2 . To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in^ Holinshed II. 181/1 
Some speciall points of his late seruice. .which doo halson 
and giue a hope that he will Addere colophouem, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouemment and regiment. 
x888 Elworthv IK Somerset Worddfk. s.v., *Her’Il balseny 
all the day long ’bout every body.* 

Hence Halsening vbl. sb., augury, prognostica- 
tion; Halseuiug///. a., auguring, boding. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 52/2 He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen^ but for bast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauid^ which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed HI. 305/2 
Which his balsening in the end came'partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall x b, *11115 ill-halsening homie name [Corn- 
wall] hath,, opened a gap to the scofles of many. Ibid, 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convincelh of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D. S.) 56 Thee wut..011 vor whistering and 
pistering, and hoaling and balzenlng, or cuffing a Tale. 

t Halsfang, healsfang. O. E. Law. Also 
I halsehang, halfehang, 7-9 bealfang. [OE., 
f. hals, heals, neck, Halse sb. -i- fang seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and aftenvards the fine in commutation 
thereof. The legal antiquaries since r 1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory ; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsdchsen s.v. 

a xooo Laws of Wihtrxd c. 12 (Schmid) gif ceorl buton 
wifes wisdome deoflum S^dc, he sie ealra his ahta sc^'ldig 
and heals-fange. <i 1000 Laws of Edmund 11. c. 7 Of pam 
dmge on xxi niht gilde man heals-fang. <z 1x35 Laws Hen. 

1. c. 14 § 3 Mediocris tbaini, equus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma ejus, et suum halsfanga in Westsexa ; in Myreenis 
duae librae, llnd. c. 76 § x Et debet halsfang primo reddi, 
siciit werw modus crit. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Pil/orie, 
This was among the Saxons called Heals/ang of {Heals') 
a necke and {Fattg) to take. 1609 SKEN£^r^.’J/<y. X2i The 


Baxter sail be put vpon the Pillorie (or ‘halsfang’) and the 
Browster upon the Cockstule. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Hcalfang or the pillory ; also a pecuniary mulct, 
to commute for standing in the pillory. 

4* Halsier, Obs. rare~°. [Origin uncertain : 
perh. to be connected with halser. Hawser.] See 
quots. and Halster. 

1583 J- Hicins tr. yunius' Nowenclator(N.), Helciarius, 
. . an nalsler, or he which halelh and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope: also he that draweth up 
burthens and packes into a ship. 1598 Florio, Alzaniere, 
a halsier or he that halelh a ship or barge by a rope : 
a halse or halsier in a ship. 1658 (see Halster]. 

t Halsing,z'^/.j^.i Obs. [f. Halse + 

1 . Exorcizing, exorcism. 

870 Halsuncge [see Halse 2]. a 1039 Laws of Cnut i. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and ma:re is seo halj^ung 
pe deofla atyrsaS. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. ii 
He (Solomon] fonde up halsynge comuresouns forto slake 
wip siknesse. 

2 . Supplication, entreaty. 

0625 Fesp. ^j<r//^r'cxln[ij. 1 Dryhten ..onfoh hatsunge 
mine. 971 Blickl. Horn. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
baedon. <7x225 Ancr. R. 330 Mid pus onwUle halsunge, 
weopeo & gret efter sume helpe. 

3 . .Greeting, salutation. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 117 ‘I'he Kyng thame thar halsing 
5ula. <ri44o York Mysi. xii. 149 Ang. Hayle ! Marie I 
full of grace . . Alaria. What maner of halsyng is pis ? 

, Halsing*, vbl. sb.'-^ [f. Halse z/.2+-ingL] 
Embracing, embrace. 

1387 Tre\'isa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
haJsynges. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 187 Handl^mge and 
halsynge and al-so porw cussynge Excitynge cure aiper 
oker til cure olde synne. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Heauiont. v. i, I w’ill say nothing of haustng and kissing. 
x6x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. forms of Halesome. 
Halss, halsz, obs. forms of Halse sb. 

Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

4* Halster. Obs.rare-^. Halsier. 

First found in Kersey’s ed. of Phillips as a variant of the 
latter’s halsier, and hence in various Diets, ; of the state- 
ment of Halliwell and Smyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

[1658 Phillips, Halsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.) 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Halsier, or Halster. 
1721 Bailey, Halsier, halsier. X73X-X800 — Halser, hal- 
ster. 1775 Ash, Halster. 1847-78 Halliwell, Halster. . 
West. 1867 Smytk Sailods Word-bk., Halster, a west- 
country term for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 

t Ha’lswort. Ohs. [f. Halse sb. + AVort.] lit. 
Throatwort : a name app. given in OE. times to 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includes under it Campanula Trachelium, 
Throatwort ; Bupleurum, Hare’s-ear, Scilla autum^ 
nalts, Autumnal Squill j and Symphytum album, 
White Comfrey; others apply it to Orpine. 

c 1000 Sa.x. Leechd. I. 158 pysse wyrte w>Tttruman Se 
man halswyrt nemneS. cxooo Hslfric's Foe. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 134/22 Auris leporis, halswyrt. <1x387 Sinon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Halsewort, i. crassula major. 
c 1450 Fee. in Wr.-VVulcker 599/27 Orpina, orpyne vel halse- 
wort. 


Halt (hglt), sb.'^ Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 
hault. [Orig, in phrase to make halt = Ger. halt 
machen, f. halt * hold holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. alto hacer. It. 
far alto, ^.faire halte or alte, whence the Eng. 
forms to make alto, make alt, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A tefaporaiy' 
stoppage on a march or journey. 

Z591-Z598 [see Alto j 5 .‘]. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War v. 
iii. § 4. 171 To make stands (which some call Altoes or 
Halits) . . whereby the souldier may be refresht when he is 
weary with travel!. 1623 [see Alt *]. <i 1625 EarlSomcrsct 
in Cabala i. (1654) i, I understand of some halt you made, 
and the Cause of it. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 
10 Part of the Caravane made an halt. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Foy. Ambass. 63 Without any halt by the way. 
1667 Milton P. L. vl 532 To descrie the distant foe .. In 
motion or in alt. Ibid. xi. axo And on a Hill made alt. 
X709 Land. Gaz, No. 4583/4 The Duke of Marlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. xv’. 154 
Seeing them come to a halt above the island. x868 Regut. 
* Ord. Army § 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 
js to be sounded. x88o T. Hardy Trumpet Alajor xx\tii, 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward. ATod. 
Here let us make a halt. ' 

attrib. 1869 E. A. Parkf.s Pract. Hygiene {ed. 3) 396 On 
the halt day the men should wash, .their clothes. 

Hence Ha'ltless a., without a halt. 

1836 Kane A rcl. Expl. I. xibc. 379 An unbroken ice-'valk 
of. .twenty haliless hours. 

Halt, [f. Halt and a.J 

1 . A halting or limping, a limp. arch. 

,599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 308 A cripple *1'™ ji 

haltrtCf.HALTr.l i.cjw.l- 5755 //A/ 

limping; the manner oflimping. 1789 Brand //«/. A « 
castle I. Vo note. He had a halt in v^'alking, occasioned by a 
lameness in one of his legs. - , 

2 . The disease foot-rot in sheep. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. i=4 (EL D. S.) <^ut 

Buckingham town they c^l (foot-rotj the haft. 1757 Dye 
Fleece (1^7) 56 Long rains in mir>' winter cause the halt. 
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HALTING. 


Halt G’glOj arch, and literary. Forms : i 
healt, i-halt; 3 (7r/7/. halite, 5lialte,5-73iault. 
fA Com. Tent. adj. : OE. halti /;t’fl//=OFris., OS. 
halt (MDn. halt, hoztt, OHG., MHG. hah, ON. 
kaltr (Sw., Da. liaW), Goth. /r^z/Z-r:— OTeut, 
*halt-ozi\ Lame; crippled; limping. 

[a'joo Epitial Gloss, Lurdus, laeinpihalt ; Erf. lemphi- 
hah.] c^3 K. /Ei-fred Ortjs. it». i. (iSSjl 96 iEnne wL<ne 
mon, heh he healt W'lere, se w’ffis haten Agcselaus. fxsoo 
Obsiih 15499 pe blinde ^afiThewel to sen, & halite wei to 
ganngenn. <zx£z5 St. starker. 20 Nan misbilimet bern, 
nowOer halt ne houeret. c 2340 Cursor M. 20885 (Fairf.) 
Halt men he eaf he fote. ^1440 Proitsp.Parv. 22^lz Halte, 
or crokyd, claudus. 15x6-34 Tindale yohn v. 3 Halt 
and wj'ddered, waj'tynge for the movynge off the \vather. 
x6x2'x6 W. Brow.ne Brit. Past. i. ii. (!<•), To waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault, 1784 
CowpER Task\. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
2859 Tels’nysos Guinevere 42 If a man were halt or hunch’d. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 214 Many. .made very 
imperfect and halt returns. 2866 Loud, Kci\ 3 Mar. 246/t 
ITje case proceeds in a bait, cumbersome style, 
b. Comb., ns halt-footed adj. 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 176, I 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed, 2877-8 Morley Crit. Mice. (1888) 1. 205 
Hollow and halt-looted transactions. 

Halt ihglt), Forms; i healtian, haltian, 
5~6 halte, 6-7 hault(e, 4- halt. [OE. haltian, 
'healtian — OS. haltSn (MDn. halten, hoxitai), 
OHG. hahPn (MHG. halzcn\ f. Halt a.] 

1 . intr. To be lame, walk lame, limp. arch. 

C82S Vesp. Psalter xvii. 46 Beam fremSe aldadon & haU 
tadon. K. jElfred Gregorys Past. xi. 65 StxeppaS 

rj’bte, ne healtijcaS leng, ac beo3 hale, a 2300 Cursor PI. 
3942 -All his Hue |jan hailed he. ^2374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 1429 (i457> It IS ful hard to halten vn-espied By*fore a 
crepul for he kan |>e craft. 2382 Wvclif Gen. xxxii. 31 He 
forsothe hallide with the too foote. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 
o/Ayinon vii. x75Butbayardewentehaltynge. 1530PALSGR. 
582/1, 1 haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges^ or of 
bothe. 1607 Shaks. Tiinon iv. i. 24 Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt As lamely 
as their Manners. 2611 Bidle Ps. xxx>'iiL 17, I am ready 
to halt. 2684 Bunyax 11. (1862)3x7, 1 am not inclined 

to halt before I am lame, 1780 Cowper Progr, Err. 560 
Halting on crutches of unequal size. Rcatmah 

iii. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk, 
f 2 . To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a way 
or course) ; to fall away. Obs. 

cyso tr. Bxda'sHist. v. xx(ii]. (1890)472 Hi. .fram rihtum 
sti:^um bealtiaO. <22340 Ha.mpole Psalter xvii. 49 pai 
haltid fra h^^ire slretis, 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
277 Whom the jesuites .. report to halt from his former 
Mahumelisme, and to incline to Gentilisme. 

8. To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillate, oscillate ; to remain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase *to halt between two 
opinions’; now often associated with Halt 
23^ WycLiP X Kings xviii. 21 How long halt je into two 
parties? [16x2 How long halt ye between two opinions?] 
1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage 343 Their religion halteth 
betwi.xt divers religions of the Turkes, Persians, and Chris* 
lians. 2631 Goucf. God's Arroufsii. ii. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was gocKl, in other things 
that which was cvill. 2875 Free.uan Norm. Cenq. (ed. a) 
III. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath. i83x J. Grant Cameronians 1. Hu 37 The 
conversation halted irrcgularlybelwecn music and literature. 
4 . To proceed Maniely*, imperfectly, or 
faultily ; to be at fault ; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, etc., .as a syllogism, meta- 
phor, or verse ; not to go * on all fours *. 

2436 Pci. Ptfr/HS (Rolls) 11. 259 Allas 1 cure rcule halteth, 
hit IS benome. 2548 Gest Pr. Masse 108 Doo they not 
know that eche comparison halteth and in some matters 
discordeth ? 2576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 388 That usuall 
verse, althpughc it hault in one syllabic. 2582 JIulcaster 
Positions iv. (1887) 22 How so eucr men hault in doing 
of their ductic.^ 2602 Shaks. J/am. 11. ii. 339 The Lady 
sh.all say her mlndc freely; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for'L 1678 K. Barclay Apol. Quaket's v. § 24. 375 All 
Comparisons halt in some part, aiyjt Gray Crrr. (1S43) 
228 Where the verse seems to halt, it is very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber’s neglect. 

+ 5 . To fail in soundness or straightforwardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false. Obs. 

Xi|ix-20 Lydg. CAnw, Troy 1. v, Yet in the truth some* 
while doth he halte. 2585 Q. Eliz. in P'ottr C. Eng. Lett. 
29, I cannot halt w-ith youso muchcas to denye that J have 
seen siiclie evident shewes of your contranous dealings. 
2600 Holland Livy xxxii. xxx. £28 Some doubt and .su<- 
pition ilicy had, that their allies haultcd, and were not 
sound of ai four. 

Halt (hpU),T^.- Also 7 alt. [f. HaltjAI ; cf. 
F. halter Ci7th c.), Ger. halten to hold, to stop.] 

1 . intr. To make a halt ; to make a temporar)' 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tar>' term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
sj'nonjnn of* stop*.) 

2656 BloL'xt Glossogr.^ It alt, ox to make an halt, .to slop, 
stay, or make a stavtd or pau^c. 1662 J. B.wits tr. Otta, 
rius' I'oy, Asnbass. 1 5 Halting and advancing according to 
the onlcrx 267a 'J'. Vk.vt Milit. Discipl. viii. 20 note, 'J'he 
word Alt doth signify to make a stand, and is derived from 
the Hutch word Halt, which is as we say hold. x6S6 
Alridgem. Enr. Ptitit. Discipl. 1x7 .As soon .as the Body 
U luaccl'.cd as Ur oa is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt. 2748 Anson's Vcy. ii. xu. 265 'Fhcy halted on our 
first appro.ach, and never advanced afterwards, 1853 C, 
llKONrr. I’ilUtie xxt. We took a walk into the country* and 
lialicd fer rcrrcthntciu at a farm. ' 1854 Wood Anim, Life 


(1855) 39S, I would defy the best trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 

b. Mil. In the imperative, a word of command. 
1796 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (r8i3) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word /f%vr//..and then Haiti 
Dress 1 when the wheel is completed. 

2 . Irans. To cause to halt ; to bring to a stand ; 
to stop. 

180S IJ.KE in Owen U'ellesley’s Desf. 533 The flight of 
Holkar. .induced me to halt the army. jSay Steuaht 
Planter's G. (7828) 275 When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty j'ards of tlie place, it is proper tp halt the horses. 
Hence Halted ppl. a., brought to a stand. 

1796 Instr. 4- Reg-. Cavalry (1873) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are madeon a halted, or on a move- 
able pivot. 1^7 Infantry Man. (7854) 62 Wheeling round 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

Halt, obs. form of H.^ught a. 

Haltand, -arte, var. Hautaijt a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of Holt, copse. 

Halter (hp-ltai), ri.l Forms: i heelfter, 3-5 
haltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulter), 6-7 haulter, 3- 
halter. d. 1 belfter, 5 north, heltir, -yr(e, 5-6 
lielter(e. [OK. hslftre — OHG. halfira (Ger. 
halfter), MDu. kalfter, halter,0\fi.he!ifira, MLG. 
helchter, halier VI Ga. * halfira-, * halfira-, f. 
root *halb~, whence OHG. halb, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OE. helfe : see Helve. The primary sense 
was ‘ that by svhich anything is held ’ : cf. L. capi- 
strum halter. The /between / and t was lost in ME. 
as in MDu. and MHG.] 

1 . A rope, cord, or strap with a noose or head- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led or fastened up. 

a xooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 199/14 Capisirnm, h®Ifter, 
uei esMiior. a 2x00 Ibid. 332/18 Capisirnm, hffilftre. <^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 53 pet is pts deofles helfier. a 2250 Oml ^ 
Night. 1028 Horn ne mai halter ne bridel Bringe. 2390 
Gower Con/. IL 48 And tnisse her halters forth with me. 
14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 227/44 Hoc eapistruvt, a heltyr. 
c 2450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 5361 pe hors heltirs to breke 
lie ran. Naval Acc. Hen. VII {iZySsjsc) Horshames 

without halters. 1546 T. HEVW'OOD/’r<rv.(i867) 44 It wolde 
haue made a hors breake his halter sure. X76<>-y2 tr. fuan 
ff Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) II. 240 The nooses, or halters, are 
thongs of a cow's hide. 2835 Lytton Rienziw v, ITie horse 
runs from one hand, the halter remains in the other. 

2 . A rope with a noose for hanging malefactors. 

^2460 Towueley Plyst. (Surtees) 313 Ye shalle clym on 

helle CTokkys With a halpeny heltcre. 2482 Caxton Rey- 
ftard (.Arb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete for his 
necke and strong ynough we shold sone make an ende. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vlll, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 2596 
Shaks. Plerch. V,^ iv. i. 379 Por. What mercy can you 
render him .Anthortb ? Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods sake, 272* Sf.wel Hist, Quakers (1795) I. iv. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. 285* Miss Yokcb Cameos I. xxvii. 
220 The archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

fig. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xviii. 205 A Childe . . 
if his father let him haue his Swindge lyke a Goose: hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. 1. vi. 15 The .same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
haliers to strange undutifull children. 2860 Kingsley Plisc. 
I. 84 Raleigh , , finding that James was betraying him, and 
sending him out with a halter round his neck. 

b. Used typically for death by hanging ; ‘ the 
gallows 

2533 Frith Another bk. agst. Rastell 337 Which doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
2679 Burnet Hist, Ref, an, 2554 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
2790 Pennant London (R.), Edward ..resigned to them 
the monopoly of the ax and halter. 2864 Tennyson A ylmer's 
Field 520 Scared with threats of jail and bailer. 

3. alirib. and Comb,, as halter-chain, -maker, 
-place, ‘Seller, -strap, -5lritig\ halter-proof adj.; 
holter-break v., to accustom (a horse, etc.) to a 
halter ; to break by means of a halter ; halter- 
"Cast ppl.a. (see quots.); +halter-inan, a hangman. 
Also H.\LTEn-SACK, -SICK. 

1883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Plag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are *Tialter-brokc. and turned loose again. 1704 Worlidce 
Diet. Rust., * Halter Cast happens thus : when a Horse en- 
deavours 10 scrub the uching part of his Body near the 
He.ad or Neck, one of bis hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter ., by the violent sirugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
liollow of his Pastern. 1823 Sporting Mag, XLII. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. 1832 J. Hollsnd Planuf, Metal I. 283 
*Haucr-ch.Vms..used with bridles. 25^ Nashk {title) 
Haue with you to SaflVon-walden, or, Gabrieli Hnmeys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full .Answcrc to the clde.st sonne 
of the * Halter-maker. 1638 Conceited Lett, (N.), * Halter- 
men and ballet-makers were not better set aworke this 
many .a day. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) TVrtXf. Wks. ni. 
Eo/x The priuilcdges of this graund •Haultcr-ma.sier arc 
many. 2704 Loud. Ga^ No. 4082/4 A bay Nag. .with . . a 
Dent cross bis Nose in the *HaIter-place, <22679 Earl 
OF Okrerv Guzman in. By jxjur Charms vou may make 
your self ' H alter-proof. e 2515 Cocke Lorells B. ( Pcrc>') 5 
Ilar>* •halter seler at tyborn. 2753 Chamdeks Cycl. Svfp., 
*Hrtl.'er~Strap ox Strinr,st. cord, or long strap of Icatner, 
znadcfa-sttothehead-stalhand totncmanger,ioiyeihc horse. 

Halter (hp lt^j), jA- [f. Halt v .^ -f -Eiik] 

1 . One ^s’ho halts or limps, as a cripple. 

c 1440 Prvm/. Parv. 224/1 HaUare, elaudicafor. 2552 in 


Huloet. 2749 Lavington Enthus. Pleihodists <5- Papists 
(18:0) 205 Calling him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 

2 . One who wavers ; a waverer. 

02622 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv.' iv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters beiw’een God and Gold. 1684 Renwjck Iserm. >ii. 
(1776) 92 O halters 1 take heed and be admonished. 

■ HaTter, V. Also 6 baltren ; j8. 5 heltryn, 
[f. Haltku 

L trans. To put a halter upon (a horse or the 
like) ; to fasten up with a halter. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Heltiym beestys, capistro. 
1530 Palsgr. 577/2 , 1 halter, I tye in a halter, lenchenestrc, 
26x7 Markham Caval. J. 75 When the colt is haltered. i88x 
Fens Off to fVildsxxlx. (1888) 203 The horses were haltered 
up to the wheels. 

fig. 1647 Trapp Comm. Platt, xxii. 12 He was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he held hi.s peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Siradds Low C. IVarres 11. 35 Should they now halter 
themselves, called by aw’oman's voice? 

fh. To halter apes in hell : see Ape sb. 6. Obs. 
2584 Peelc a rraignm. Paris iv. ii, All that be Dian’s 
maids are vow’d to halter apes in hell. 

2 . fig. To put a restraint or check upon ; to 
bridle ; to fetter ; to hamper. 

2577 B. Googe HeresbaclPs Husb. in. {1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may. .not be feard, or haltred, with 
trees, or bushes. 1679 Hist, fetzer 22 They thought they 
had made him their own, and halter’d up his Conscience. 

3 . To catch or entrap with a noose or lasso. 

2573-80 Alv. H 54 To halter, or intangle, lagueum 

injiccre aliciii, 2597-8 Bp. Hall.S*< 2/. (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. <22625 Beaum. & Fl. IVit 
nAthout PI. IV. ii, What pretty gms thou hast to halter 
woodcocks ! <2 2732 Atterburv Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. yuan Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 4x6 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed.. 'I’he noose is made of cow-hide. 

4 . To put a halter about the neck of (a person) ; 
to hang (a person) with a halter. 

1616 Hayward Sanct. Troub. Souli.xW. (1620^248 A cord, 
to halter me in hell. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rick. II, 
civ, The Great ones . . hanged are, The Rest were halter’d, 
Pardon’d ; and 'twas faire. 2765 Pleretriciad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue cou’d f>e, That halter’d rode, to 
dreaded Tyburn tree. 2894 Voice (N. Y.) 23 Sept., 'Fhe 
Chic.aso bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

fig. 2633 'r. Adams Exp. 2 Peter tit. 3 Lusts .. to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the next bough. 2639 
Fuller Holy IParv. vii. (1647) 239 Suffered to have rope 
enough, till they had haltered themselves in a Prannunire. 
Hence HaTtering vbl. sb. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cabesirage, haltering. 2598 
Florid, Capestratura /rima, the first naliring of a coult. 

Haltered (hgltaid), ppl. a. [f. Halter ji.i 
or V.'} Having a halter on j fastened with or as 
with a halter ; _/%. fettered, hampered. 

1520 Treat, Gaiaunt in Furniv. Ballads fr. PISS. 1. 45a 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable, 

Shaks. Ant. 6* Cl. m. xiii. 130 A halter’d necke. which do’s 
the Hangman thatike. For being yare about nim. xStt 
Bvron Hints from Her. 281 A halter’d heroine Johnson 
sou^ to slay— We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play, 
tHa’lterer. Obs. rare^K In 5 belterere. 
[f. Halter sb.^ + -eu k] A halter-maker. 

c 2425 Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker fisx/js Hie capistrius, helterere. 

II Halteres (hreUl'»*rrz), sb.pl. Also alteres. 
[Gr, aXrrjpfs (in sense i), f. aAAetr^at to leap.] 

1 . Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

2533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe xxxVn. (1541) 47 The plummets, 
calltra of Galen Alteres, whiche are nowe moch vsed with 
gret men.. are verr>’e good to be vsed faslynge, a lytel 
before breakefast or dyner. 2857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, arc seen hung 
up. 2896 zVtTW 6 Aor. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 

, .made with the help of halteres or leaping dumb-bells. 

2 . £tdom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
p.Ued balancers and poisers, which in dipterous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

2B23inCRADB Techno/. Diet. 2834 McMurtrie C/rt//<'>'’x 
Anhn. Kingd. 449 The halteres arc entirely exposed. 2874 
Lubbock Orig. Piet. Ins. i. 23 'I'he hinder pair being 
represented by minute club-shaped organs called * halteres ’. 

t Halter*sack. Obs. [f. Halter Sack.] 
A * gallows-bird *: a term of obloquy. 

2598 Florio, Capestro, a rope, a halter, a headstall. Also 
a^ wag, a halter-sack, or gallowcs-clapper. 16x1 Ibid., 
Lapestretlo. ,ja haltersackc, a waghalter. x6n Beaum. & Fl, 
King no K. 11. Away, you halter-sack, you. a x6i6 — 
T rhtmph of Hon. 1, 'J'hy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
ending will be halter-sack. 

Halter-sick, sb. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prec.] A. sb. »= Halter-sack. 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor. An Haller-slckc, or one that the 
gallowes groanes for, a kn.'itiish boy. 

B. adj. (Cf. dcalh-sicki) 

1820 W. Tooke tr._ Lucian I. 51 1 You .. villainous, in- 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Ealtie, obs. form of Haughty a. 

^ Halting (hp'ltig),^^/. sb.^ [CHaltzi.i -f -ing k] 
'i he action of limping or w.ilkiiig lamely. 

CX440 Prom f. Parv. Haltyngc, claudicacio. 1582 

^i^- Conx'. HI. (1586) X47 b, And when he 
shall walkc upright by liimscire, he may boldlle take uppe 
others for haultlnge. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend xiiL 
(jSSi) 136 Whether lameness and halting do still cncrcas,c 
among the inhabitants. 

b. transf ximl/ig. (See Halt t/l. 4, 5.) 

<•1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iii. xxx. {iB6g) 152 ’ITier is 
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noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. 1589 R. Harvcy P/, Perc, 
7, I would the woorst were curbd with a checkthong, as 
bigge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene .so 
good and gratious. 16*7 Sanderson Sent:. I. 269 Without 
hollowness, halting, and hypocrisie. et x63a GLANviLhSer//:. 
V. (R.)« They lay in wait for our baitings. 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. 
Ha'lting', vbL sb.'^ [f. Halt z'.-] 'I'he action 

of making a halt ; stopping ; chiefly attrib. At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting ground^ 
vtorningi point, (See also Halting-place.) 

*759 Robertson Hist. ScoU I. v. 347 After halting three 
hours, she set out for HamUion. £*813 Mrs. Sherwood 
Stories Ch. Cateck. xxlv. 249 Halting Aforning, the morn- 
ing when there is no parade. 1856 Kane Arci. Bxpi, 11. x. 
110 When they reached any of the halting-huts, ^ 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may be necessary to filter the water. 

Halting, ppl. a. [f. Halt 

1. That halts ; limping, lame. 

1382 Wychf, Micah iv. 6, I schal gedere the haltinge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 Haltande, ctaudiceuis. 1564-78 
Bullevn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888} 81 Better is an haltyng 
man whiche kepeth the right waie than the swift runner. . 
that wandereth a straie. 1849 M. Arnold Souk, to^ Friend 6 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2 . Jig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect, faulty. 

*S?3 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 228 That 

halting verse shall run merrily.. upon his right feet. x6xx 
Bible Transl. Pref. 7 If anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the original!, the same may 
bee corrected. 1877 L. Morris Fpic^ Hades lit. 248 How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3 . Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serin. <1841) 273 Their halting hearts. . 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy of 
Edward II. X878 B. Taylor Denkalion 11. ii, to An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. ' 
Hence HaTtingly adv., in a halting manner j 
limpingly, lamely {Jit. ^nHJigi). Ha'ltlagfness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tongy BoistemenU haltingly, 
A 1603 T. Cartwright Con/nt. Rhein. N. T. (i6i3) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. i88x 
Chr. Rossetti Pageant ^ etc. 169 This Life is full . . Of halt- 
ingness and baffled shortcoming. 

Halting-place, [f. Halting vbl. 

Place of halting ; temporary stopping-place. 

X797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. xxiv, note, In their 
long migratory flight , .to their halting places. 1837 Dickens 
/’ tVXty.ii, [They] had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace, vnr.'of Halpace, Obs. 
t Haltstring. Obs. rare. =Stuinghalt. 

X673 Lond. Gaz. No. A dark brown Mare ., having 
thehaltslring in both the hinder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. Hautain j., Obs. 

Halud, obs, pa, pple. of Hallow v, 
Halnrgist (hjediJjd^ist). [f. Gr, oX-r salt + 
-ovpyoy working + -1ST.] A worker in salt. 

• 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters II. 82 It is by the halurgists, 
or workers in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (htedi^id^i). [f. as prec. + -ovpyia a 
working : cf. metalhirgyi\ Salt-working. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's 'Prav. IIll xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-producing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halurgy. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lc.v. 
Halus, haluuen, haluwen: see Hallow sb.^ 
Halvans, sb.pl. [Deriv. of half^ halve i cf. 

* halvans half-produce of labour, given instead of 
wages’ {West Cornwall < 7 /.l.] 

1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Halvans, in Cornish, there- 
fuse ore. 1874 J . H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Halvans, 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the dressing processe-s. 

Hence HaTvaner (see quots.). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Halvaimer, a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores. x88o 
VA. Cornwall Gloss., Halvancr, one who receives the half 
produce of his labour. 

Halve (hav), V. Forms : 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 
4- halve. [ME. halfen, halven, f. Half j 3 .] 

1. trans. To divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal oiU^ take, or com- 
plete the half of ; to reduce to half. 

0x300 E. E. Psalter Uv. 24 Man-slaer and swykcl his 
dayes halfe sal. a 1^0 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1246 
What 1 have, I woIe it with you halve. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
170/2 To Halfe, mediare, dimidiarc. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hable to do their office. X64X 
W, Brav AVrwwo 23 The Church of Rome..halfes out to 
them an imperfect Sacrament. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
II. App. Ixxxi, Not lightened entire, But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 T. N. City i5* C. Purchaser 54 The setting off. . 
being halfed. X789 Coleridge Philedon Poems I. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might.. in most 
cases be halved. 

Jig. 1638 Wotton Lett.. Rem. (L.\ Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed between us, tells me that [etc.]. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

+ b. To attain or amount to the half of. Obs. 
X382 Wyclif Ps. Uv, 24 [Iv. 23] Men of blodis and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther da3es. X398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. /?.xviii. XV. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that, .in 
eyther of hys homes may halfe the mesure that hyghte Boz. 

2 . Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by Halv- 
ing, q.v. Also intr, for pass. 


X804 Trans. Soc. XXII, 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 1851 J. S. AIacaulav Field 
Foriif. 159 The ends notched out so as to halve into each 
other. 

3 . In Golf, To halve a hole (yvith another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, to 
halve a round, a match. 

x8s7 Chamber^ Inform. II. 603/1 .When players are very 
equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day's 
play, gained an advantage; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Daily News 23 Apr. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match, 1894 Times 28 Apr. X3/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the bote wjas halved in 5. 

+ 4 . intr. To render half service or obedience. 

xs66 Ascham Dtvx Elizab. Wks, (1761) 183 Saul, first 
halfing with God, {as when God gave Araalec into his hand) 
then halting in religion. x6x3-8o[see H.sLviNcri/. sb^ x b). 

Hence Halved (havd). Halving,///. a:^s. 

X619 W. ScL,ATER E.rp. 1 These. (1630)439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus* Find. AtiS 7 u, 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a h.alved citation. 18x5 
J, Gilchrist Labyrinth Demol. 41 Suited only to halfing 
and crooked thinkers. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, obs. form of Half sb, 

Halvelings (hawligz), adv. [Cf. Halfling.] 
In half, in two halves. 

x^6 J. Baxter Libr. Praet. Agric. (ed. 4) L 397 The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal : see Halfendeal. 

Halve-net : see Half-net. 

Halver ^ (ha*v3j). Obs. tyas. dial. Also 7 halfer. 
[f. Halve z/. + -erL] 

1 . One who halves ; one who has a half share in 
anything ; a partner. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar ii. v. 14J If your selves 
and such Halfers in opinion, omnium horamm homines. 
X633 Terrier Tieths Swinton in N. Q. 6th Ser. (1885) 
Xl. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexborough. 1637 Rutherford 
J.ett. 8 Sep. (1675) 8s Enough to me.. that Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints, a X787 
J. Brown (Haddington) .5“^/. Rem. (1807)305 Christ is more 
than halver with me in this cleanly cross. 

2. A half-share ; esp. in lialvers! as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. Half 
sh. 7 g. 

*S*7 Aberdeen Burgh Reeds, July (Spalding Cl.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfaris totuix hiT and Ellene Crip- 
pill. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxiii, The beggar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he. finds anything, ‘Nae halvers 
and quarters— hale o* mine ain, and nane of my neigh- 
bour’s ’. x8*5 B ROCKETT N. C, Gloss. S.V., I f the finder be quick 
he exclaims ‘no halfers— findee keepce, losce scekee’. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Hafers ordinary word which is 

used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

UPegge in Anonym, jv, xlii. (<21796) proposes 
halfer as the proper form for havier * a castrated 
fallow deer * ; whence in Todd and later Diets. 

Halver % One who fishes with a halve-net or 
half-net, 

i8i2 Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 The halvers, orpersons 
who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving* (ha*vig), vbl. [f. Halve z^.] 

1 , The action of the vb. Halve ; division into 
two equal parts ; sharing equally. 

c 1430 A rt Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 The balfyng of euery 
nombre, x6x3 PuRCHAs/^/^r/wafc{i6i4)4i The often half- 
ing of ages, 

+ b. The rendering of half service, divided obe- 
dience, Obs. 

x6x3 Bp, Hall Recoil, Treat. (16x4) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bee served with all the heart. 1642 Bp. Reynolds 
Israel’s Petit. 16 To reprove and humble usi for our Hypo- 
crisie and halvings with God. a x6Bo Brooks in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. P.s. cxix, 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; he will be served truly and totally. 

2 . Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the thickness 
of each, so as to let them into each other. 

18^-76 Gvvilt Arihit. Gloss., Halving, a method of 
joining timbers by letting them into each other. It is 
preferable to mortising. 1881 Young Every Afan his own 
Afechatiic%^yj Halving is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ‘scarfing’ is applied. 

Halving, vbl. sb.^ [f. halve, Half(-net) + 
-ING^.] Fishing with a half-net. 

X791 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Duvt/riessh, II. 16 A 

second mode of fishing, called haaving or hauling. x8tz 
Singer Agric, Dumfries to4 In halving, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of Halfendeal. 

Hal we, halwy, obs, fonns of Hallow. 

Halwei, var. of Halewei, Obs. 

Haly, var. of Halelt adv. 

Halyard, halliard, hanlyard (hie-lyaid, 
hg-l-). Naut. Forms a. 4-5 halier, 5-6 hallyer, 

(5 halyher, halleyr, bnyllyer, 6 hellier, 7 har- 
riar). / 3 . 7-9 hallyard, 7 ~ halliard, halyard, (7 
halli-yard, hallyeard), 8- haulyard. [orig. 
halier, liallyer, the same as Hallieb, f. Hale v, : 
in 17th c. perverted by association with 

L A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 


*373 fudenture in "ReAty Lond. A fern, (1868) 370, 2 haliers, 
2 yerderopes ., 2 shettes. 1495-7 Haval Acc. Hen. Pll, 
(1896) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes. 
Haliers, Cartropes. Ibid. 197, Hallyers for the foresale. 
X592 Wyrley .^r;wr/e- 144 Not any helliers end, Hawser, 
booling, but soone he will amend. x6ii Cotgb., Cuin^ 
deresse. .th^ mizen halliards; the rope whereby the mizen 
sayle Is hoysed vp. 1612 Dekker jf it be not good IVks. 
1873111. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine louere 
amaine. 1627 Capt. S.mith Seaman's Gram, v, 21 The 
Halyards belong to all masts, for by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. X7S1 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1. 
li. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. ti. 13 The lx)w-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone. X835 Marryat Jac. Faith/. 
viii, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
hauly.-irds. X867 Smyth Sailor's H'orddik., Halliards, Hal- 
yards, Haulyards. X879 Tennyson Defence 0/ Luckiwo i, 
Banner of England. .Snot through the staff or the halyard. 

• b. With defining word prefixed : ns 
Cro:v-/oot halyards, lines through a block on the lower 
stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Encyci.') ; peak-halyartis, those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the peak ; signal-halyards, light lines extending 
from the deck to the trucks or gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags; throat-halyards, those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

X770 Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-g^lant-mast-head. X833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, A 
tail-block and the .studding-sail haulyards. X836 — Alidsh. 
Easy xvii. Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2. attrib., as halyard- block’, halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, I’ll come to an anchor on 
the topsail halyard rack. ex86o H. Stuart SeamasPs 
Catech. 75 The mizen cap has a boh on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. Halltek. 

Halymote, Halyvey, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Halewei, 

Haw. (hrem),j^.i Forms: 1 ham(m, hom(m, 
X~4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5- ham. [OE. 
ham{m, hom{in, str. f. =* OHG. hamma, MHG. 
hamme, Ger. dial, hamrn, angle of the knee, Du. 
hamme (Kilian) ham ‘ham*; cf. also, with single m, 
OHG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. //<7/;/^, ON. hgm : 
app. f. an OTent. ^ham-, *hamm~ to be crooked.] 

1. a. lhat part of tlie leg at the back of the 
knee ; the hollow or bend ol the knee. 

rxooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllckcr 160/13 Topics, 
hamm, r xooo Leechd. II. 68 Monegum men s®- 
scrinca6 his fet to his homme. Ibid. ^ebe)>e ka hamma mid 
bam^ Stan hnSe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 122 Mid hommen iuolden, 
pet IS, cneolinde. <m290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 360/42 pe senewes 
in his hamme schronken. 13. . E. E.Allit, P, B. 1541 His 
cnes cachchez to close and cluchches hU hommes. <'1400 
Lan/ranc's Cirnrg. 205 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
*530 Palscr. 228/2 Hamme of the legge, jarret. xs8x 
Mardeck C/" AV/rr 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth sit with bended hammes. 1679 Conjinemenl 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. ^ xBoi Strutt Sports Past. 

III. v. 210 He hangs by his hams upon a pole. 1831 
Brewster Nat. Magic x. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams. 

b. By extension : The back of the thigh ; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in pi. 

1552 Huloet, Hamme, 1573-80 Baret H 57 
7*he vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, feemvr. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 190 He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit ; But dances on his hams, and changes hue. 1796 
liloRSc Amer. Geog. II. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 ’F.^KL’Lxxi Lippincott's AIag,'!SN\.T$^Jx Squatting on 
their hams at respectful distance. 

c. In quadrupeds ; The back of the hough ; the 
hough. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. ^r<w/r(i658) 317 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 11. 156 To cut the hammes of the Mules 
of the Coach. 1735 Somerville Chase i. 250 His (a hound’s] 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and wide-spread Thighs . . 
confess his Speed. 

2 . The tliigh of a slaughtered animal, used for 
food ; spec, that of a hog salted and dried in 
smoke or otherwise ; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row Hist, Rirk (Wodrow) 324 Mr. Henrie Blyth 
had such antipathic aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 171X Steele Sped. 

No. 14^8 A Jeweat me up half a Ham of Bacon. 17x2 Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 If they can dine On bacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. Snelcrave Guinea «5' Slave 
Trade 210 Several Westphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
*775 Romans Hist. Florida 331, I purchased some pear, 
bacon and venison hams of them. 1833 MarRyat P. Simple 
XXV, A smoked mutton bam 1854 Thackeray Rose <5* Ring 
xiv, She took out. .some slices of ham. 

3 . attnb.zaiA Comb., os ham-pie, -smoker \ ham- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose lan’a? 
are destructive to hams, esp. Coryneies {Necrobia) 
rufipcs, the red-legged ham-beetle; ham-tail, 

?a (horse’s) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 

x6ii CoTGR., Vehie iarliere, the garter veine, or ha*iime 
veine. X705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4x83/4 A ■* 

Ham Tail. 1733 Pope II. i. 46 
his Ham-pie. 1829 T. Hook Dank to -f J*: 

smoker, and pork -butcher. 1848 Dickens Dom } , 

old-established Ham-and-Becf Shop. 

Ham, local. [OE. han:{m, hom{m, %U. m. 

= 0¥i\z.ham,hem, him, NPris./<r/''/^''^> EFris.«<*///, 
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hamm a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. hartim piece of enclosed land (on the Rhine, 
‘meadow’); WFlem. //aw meadow, in Kilian 
hamme, ham * pratum, pascunm’ ; a word confined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, where its specific application varies as in 
England,] A plot of pasture ground; in some 
places esp. meadow-land ; in others s/>ec. an en- 
closed plot, a close. Found in OE., and stilly in 
local use in the south; in some places surviving 
only as the name of a particular piece of ground. 

901-9 Charter ef Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. iW Danon 
on serxhte to Scealdaemeres hamme. tcxooo Ibid. V. 383 
Da hamma«i cJa 3 er mid rihte t05eb}Tiaf». 16x7 Minsheu 
Duetor, A Hamme or a little plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
many willow trees or osiers, c 1630 Risdon Siirv. Devon 
fi8io) 6 Between the North and the South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name* there Heth a chain of hills. 1702 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 3838/4 liie said Fair will be kept. .upon a Place 
..called the Ham. 1796 W. Marshall IVesi Engl. I. 33 
T^e forests [would] be converted, by degrees, into common 
pastures, or ham<i. x8^ Williams Rights of Common 91 
Within these two meadows were several hams or home closes 
of meadow. i88x Blackmore Christmvell iv, The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. 

Ham, sb.^ The OE. ham Home, which, in 
composition, has been shortened to as in 

Hampstead^ Hampton ic.—HamtiUi)-, Oakham, 
Leivisham, etc., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical writers in the sense ‘town, 
Wll.age, or manor’ of the Old English period. 

1864 I. Tavlor IFords ^ Places (iZZz) Bz In the Ang;lo- 
Saxon charters we frequently find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
1872 E.W. Robertsoh Hist. Ess. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill.^ 2874 Green Short Hist. 3 
The home or ‘ ham ’ of the Billings would be Billingham. 

i*Ham, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Ham = Ham- 
string V. 

1618 Cri. tp Times fas. 1 1i84p‘) II. 1x4 The bailiffs as- 
saulted liim in his coach, hammed his horses, and threatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. am (see Be v.) ; obs. f. Home. 
Hamac, hamaca, etc., obs. ff. Hammock. 
Hamacratic (hfemakne'tik). a. [f. Gr. a;<a 
together + Kparos rule + -ic.] Pertaining to govern- 
ment based on mutual action. 

2838 F. Licber Political Ethics lu c.x.\viii, 1 . 414 More of 
a hamacratic character. 

Hamadryad (hremadrsi'red). PI. -ads : also 
in L^t. form hamadryades (-adfz). [ad. L. 
Ilamddryas, a. Gr. 'kp.aZpoas, chiefly in pi. Hamd^ 
dryad-es, 'A>ta 5 pvd 5 -<swood-nymphs,f.a/zatogether 
with + 5 pvs tree.] 

L Gr. and Lat. Mythol. A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

e 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2070 In whtche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nymphus, ffawnes, and Amadrides 
[v.rr. amadries, Amadrj'cs]. 2390 Gower Cenf. II. 336 
With suche, as Amadriadcs Were cleped wodemaidens tno. 
2590 SrENSER P. Q, 1, vi. 18 The woc-ddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryadc-S. .And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
2664 Evelyn Syh'a Concl. § 13 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hamadiyads. 2769 Johnson Lett, 
to birs. Thrale 24 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane. 2873 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. 11. 166, I am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the bamadrj-ad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber. 

irausf. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with ihU gayasscmblyofhamadryades [Indian girls]. 

2 . Zool, a. A large, verj’ venomous, hooded 
serpent of India {Naja hamadryas, or Hatnadryas 
{Ophiophagns) claps), allied to the cobra. 

2863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 140 The Serpent- 
eating Hamadn’as. .feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7/5 When the Zoological G.ardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cobras, ate up fifty pounds’ V’orth of the latter ^fore its 
nature was discovered. 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia {Cynocephahts 
hamadry^as). 

2894 Daily Nnvs 6 Dec. 5/3 Four hamadr^’.ads are now 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d’AccHmatalion in 
Paris.. M. hlilnc-Edwards gives the hamadr^'ad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamnl: see H.xmmal. 

Hamald, Iiamelt, hamel (hrm’Id, -’It, -’I), 
a. (sb.) Sc, Fonns: 5 hamcholde, 6 hamald, 
hammald, hamhald, 6-7 haim(o)hald, haym- 
haId(o, 8-9 hamelt, -oil, -el, -il, 9 hamilt. [A 
clcriv. of hamc Home, app. akin to ON. heimoU, 
hcimull, heimill homely, domestic, household-.] 
Belonging to home, domestic; home-grown, home- 
in.adc ; homely, vernacular ; unpolished. 

t/j 2400 Morfe Artk. 1843 Hcihynge es hame holde, vse 
it who so wil[c. 2523 Dol'cl-as ACneis i. il. 27 Cari.md to 
Italy Tiuur vincu^t hammald goddls.^ 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign, a V. IlaimhalJarf Hnmh.ild lint, or haimhald hemp, 
is lliat quhilk growii at h.aime. 272* Kamsvv Three 
Po'ineis jv, Tl'.us 1 ha'c f-nng in hamelt rhyme, a 1774 
Fiij:ci’S';on Poems (178^) H. 24 (Jam,) To chaunl their 
hameil la)S. 1805 J. Njcol Poems J. 93 (Jam.) 'lo send 
some iiamclt, rustic laj'S. ^ x8^ y. Skinurr's I>!is:. Poet. 
270 Critic, or Kml, or hamll kine. Or high degree. 2832-53 
Whistle’Bitdde (Scot. Songs) Scr. ui. 5 Auld hamilt ^ccr. 


•f* B, sb. In phr. borgh of haimhald \Old Sc. 
Latd), a pledge exacted from a seller of an article 
that it is home produce. Obs, 
rx4oo Burreno Lowes c 128. § i Na man sail buy any 
thing within burgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 
borgh of haiTohalde. c 1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 21* 
Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledge thairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 2609 Skene Reg. May. 25. 

Hence f Hamald, baimbald v. {Old Sc. Law), 
to prove (something wilhholden or claimed by 
another) to be one’s own property. Obs. 

r257S Balfour Practicks (1754) 523 The persewar sail 
hame-hald, and with him away have, the said heist or 
cattel. 2609 Skene tr. Quott. Attach, c. xo §6 The chal- 
lenger sail haymhalde {debet haymaldarc\ that thing, as 
his awin. 

Hamarcliy (hse*majki). [f. Gr. a;ta together 
+ ‘apxia nile.J (See quot.) 

1838 F. Lieder Political Ethics 11. cxxviii. I. 421 Hamar- 
chy..is that polity which has an organism., in Nvhich a 
thousand distinct parts have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one. .living system. 

Hamart, Sc. form of Homewaed. 
Hainartiology(hamaJt!p* 16 d 3 i). Theol. [mod. 
f. Gr. dfiapTta sin + -LOGY.] The doctrine of sin; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

287s Lightfoot Comm. Col. (ed. 2) 129 The hamartiology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology 
of the New. 1879 Farrar .S/. /Vii// IL 195 Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundamental 
thoughts in St. Paul’s theological system. 

Hence HamaxtloTogist. 

2890 Alicroeos/ft (N. Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate (h^*m^), a. [ad. L. htlmdMis fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. ham-us hook : 
see -ATE 2.] Furnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook ; hooked. (Chiefly in Nat. Histl) 
2744 Berkeley Siris % 227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted ignotum per ignotins. 1854 Woodward 
Mollnsca (1856) 108 Teeth single, hamate. 

Hamated (htf^w»ted), [f. asprec.] =prec. 
2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 685 Small hamated or crooked 
Prickles. _ 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (171J) 
^4 Nothing less than a violent Heat can disentangle these 
Creatures from their hamated Station of Life. 

t Ha’mbargh. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 bam- 
berwe, -burwe, 8-9 bowmbark. [f. Hame 2 
+ OE. •beorgy -betg « g^beorg protection : cf. hia- 
fod-beorg helmet, healsbeorg hauberk, gorget. The 
elements are the same as in the synonymous 
V>N?.a'RNii,{berhom,lmecham, barhtm)i\ The collar 
of a draught horse ; a bargham or brecham. 

13., Gloss IV. de Biblesw. MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (^Vay 
Promp. Parv. 33) Les cous de chluaus portunt esteles 
{gloss hames, MS. Phill. hamberwest Coleres de quyr 
(jcloss beruhames*. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 580/23 
Epyphium, an hamborwe. Ibid. 5^/fi8 Epifium, an ham- 
burwe. c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Boobin) Lane. Dial. Wks, 
(1862) 52 His wig. .on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Hence f Ha'mbargbz^. Irons., to put a collar on. 

14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 580/24 Epyphio, to hambunve. 
Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. Hammer. 
Hamber, obs. form of Amber sbf 

2482 Caxton Reynard (.Arb.) 24 Vij hamber Kirelis ful. 

Hamber-line (hwmboi loin). Nauf. [coir, 
of Hambnrghi) (See quot, 1867.) 

2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 209, 2 skeins 
of hamber line, to lash the planks to the outside cables. 
2867 Sm^tk Sailor’s IVord’bk., Hamber, or Ha}nbro'dine, 
small line used for sciring«s lashings, etc. 

Hamble, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i bame- 
lian, (3 pa. pple. beomeledo), 4 bameled, bam- 
led, 7"9 bamble, bamel, 9 bammel. [OE. 
hamelian to mutilate=OHG. hamalOn, MHG. 
hamcln, ON. hamla to maim, mutilate; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as hamal maimed, muti- 
lated, whence mod.G. hammcl a castrated sheep.] 

1 . trails. To mutilate, maim ; to cut short, dock; 
spec, to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. 

(Erroneously taken in 27tU and iSih c. sss—Hamstringii 
a 2050 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, sume 
roan hamelode. cxzos Lay. 22206 He hcomclede hareuen, 
iialde lie nucnne bi-Icfucn. c 2374 Chaucer Troy/us ii. 975 
^64) Algate a fot is hamelcd of py sorwe. c 1394 P. PI, 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-hamlcd by he ancle. 
2607 Cowell Interpr., Hatnelingoi dogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. 2626 Bullokar 
Engl. Expos., Hameled, cut off, abated (<>^j.). [x7a7-5x 

CiiAMDERS Cycl., Hameling, or Hamstringing, the act of 
emting the great tendon, vulgarly called the Imm^stringii 

2 . intr. To walk lame. dial. 

2828 Craven Dial., Hamel, to walk lame. 2863 Mrs. 
T oocooD Vefrksft. Deal,, Hamlin, walking lame. 

Hence t Hamblc-sbanked a., maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

*662 K. W. Conf Ckaraci., Infortner 47 A club- 

footed, hambleslianckt,.hircocerous, 

Hamblet, obs. form of Hamlet. 

Hambnrg, -burgh, (hac'mbwg, -bi>rA). 
[Hambitryp. a city of North Germany.] 

1 . {N\soI!arTtbttrf^grape)'^amii ofa blackvariety 
of the grape, of German origin, which is specially 
adapted lo hothouse cultivation. 

I 2838 Penny Cycl. X. 500/2 Crapes .. The following arc 


suitable for a vinery : — Black Frontignan, Black Prince,* 
Black Hamburg. 1892 Barron Vitu’s Vine Cult, (ed, 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh Grape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by Mr. Tohn Warner .. Hence it became known as 
Warner’s Black Hamburgh, i. e. Mr. Warner’s Black Grape 
from Hamburgh.. The best known [of its German names, 
are] Trollinger, and Frankenthaler, which, of late years, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with Black Hamburgh, by others as representing a 
larger and coarser variety. 

2 . Name of a small variety of the domestic fowl. 
1857 Chambers' hi/orm. People I. 6^1/2 I’nie-bred Ham- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit. .The Hamburgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distressed. 1885 
Tecetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/r The Hamburghs, 
erroneously so called from a name given them in the class)- • 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. 

f Hame Obs. Forms : J ham, (in comb.) 
-hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OE. 
-hama = OS.. OHG. -Itamo in comb, ‘covering, 
garment*, MHG. -hame, -ham ; also ON. hams; 
(Da. haul) snake’s slough, cf. hames \a. quot. .] 
A covering, esp, a natural covering, integument; 
skin, membrane, slough (of a serpent). 

Beozvulf (Z.) 1570 Bi! eal Surh-wod fiegne flaesc-homan. 
ciooo Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 276/23 Camisa, ham. 23.. 
K.Alis, (Laud MS. 385) Neptenabus. .take}> hym hames of 
dragon. Ibid, 391 Offe he cast his dragons hame. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 22^(2 Hame. thyn skynne of an eye, or oper 
\y\x,membranula. Life St, Kath.\\\. 1132 

All pis ilk tyme per was a hame Of blyndenes be-for pis 
ermytes 33e. 2544 Fjiaer Regim. Lyfe (iS 53 ’ C vj a, An 

Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — Bk. Childr.x. 5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snake, that she casieth. 

Hame 2 (hcim). Also 6 haame, haume, 8 
dial, hawm, 9 heam, dial, haam, .SV.haim. [Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu. home,' 
haem, MHG. dial, hame, Du. haam, LG. Westph. 
ham \ perh. from an OTeut. root *ham- to bold 
against, hinder.] Each of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or forming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11496 Jyt 'y >’1 I’cy neuer 
shryue here shame, So are pey bounde yn pe fendes hame. 

23. . [see Hamdargh]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 272/2 A Hame of 
a horse. 2501 Douglas Fed- Hon. 1. 425 Euyr hamjs 
conuenlent for sic note, And raw silk brechamis ouir thair 
balsis hingis, 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 

I lb, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles . . Haames. 2622 
CoTGR., A it dies, the haumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasseMt. 26x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Partite 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames. 2794 'Y. Felton Carriages{iSoi) II. 246 The 
Heams are the two irons made to fix round the neck collar. 
1883 J, P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xsix. 223 Harness- 
ing. .Nellie’s ponies.. he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the kidney-links on the top of the collars. 

b. aiirib. and Comb.^ as hame-loop, -maker, 
-strap, -tei'Tct, -tug. 

2794 W. P'elton Carriages (1801) II, 139 The Heam-Tugs 
. . are riveted to the heam-loops. 2826 Sporting Mag. 
XVI II. 393 A pole-chaiji maybe unhooked, or a hame 
strap getloose. 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. Home; obs. f. Ham,* 
Haulm ; var. Hem Obs., them. 

Hameilr see Hamald. 

i* Hamel. Obs. e.xc. dial. Also hamell, -il. 
[a. OF. hamel (13th c. in Littrc), mod.F, hameau, 
(med.L. hamcllum), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 
hem), a. ^YGe^. haim village, dwelling, Home.] 
« Hamlet. 

02514 Exam. Cokeye More in Chethnm Misc. (1856) 
IT. 7 How feere the town or hamell of Aj’nsworth extends. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xv. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hamell. 2708 Terines de la Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampsel are diminutives of Ham, which signifies an 
Habitation. 0x746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. 
Wks. (2862) p. xxxvil, They look'nt on im as th' Hammil- 
Scoance. 1885 Cheshire Gloss., Hamil Sconce, the light of 
the village or hamlet. 

Hamel, variant of Hamald, Hamble. 
Hamelet, Hamelt: see Hamlet, Hamald. 

* 1 * Hamel-tree. Obs. ox dial. (See quot.) 

2740 [W, Ellis in] Lond. Mag.^Bt That cross Piece of 
W^d,,lo which the Wheel-horses in a Coach are fasten'd, 
which I call a Hameldree. 

Hamely, Sc. form of Homely. 

Hamer, Hamester, obs. ff. Hasimeu, -ster. 
Hamesneken, t-soken (hoi*msuk’n). Old 
Eng, and .Vr. Law, Forms : 1 hdmsocxi, 3 ham- 
sokno, 4 hamsokone, homsokne ; Hist. 7-9 
hamsoken, bomesoken; Sc, 7 haimsucldn, 
-suken, 8 -sucken, 7- hamosuoken. [OE., f 
ham home, dwelling -f- fern., seeking, visiting, 
attack, assault, ON. s 6 kn attack.] 

1 . The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Scotch 1 .aw. 

a 2000 Laws of Edmund li. c. 3 Be mund-brice and be 
ham-soenum. 0x030 Laxvs of Cnui ii, c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
liam-socne sewyrcc ;^cbctc pa.*t mid fif pundan. ^2250 
Wrt.KCso'n De. Lig, Angl. iii. n. xxiii. (Rolls) II. 464 Ham- 
sokne.qu.'cdiciiurinvasio domus contm paccm domini regis. 
2387 Tkei'isa Higiien (Rolls) II. 95 Ham^okene ol^r ij.nm. 
fare, arc5ci-madc in hous. ^1575 Balfour Pracitcks{\^^) 
54t Na man may challenge anc uihcr of haincsucken, bof 
for assail3cing him at his awin nroper hou«^e and dwelling- 
place. S’ji'yStr.vart's 7>7rt/223 In the crimcofhamesuckcn, 



HAMFARE, 


HAMMEB, 


he and his accomplices might be all equally principals. 1773 
Erskinc Inst. Laiv Scot 1 . 719 Haimesucken..is the crime 
of beating or assaultinga person within his own house. 1827 
Scott yrnl. I. 367 Half a dozen Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. 

2 . A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender ; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaries variously misunderstood and errone- 
ously explained.) 

loao Charter of Cnul in Earle Land Charters (i883) 233 
hjet he beo his saca and socne wyr5e and griS bryces, and 
ham socne and forstealles and infangene!> heofes. CX250 
Gloss. Law Tenns in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hantsokne, quite de 
entrerenautriostelh force. <71290 Fletai. xlvii. § 1811647) 
63 Hamsokne [signat] quietantiam misericordise intrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1579 Rastell Expos, dijf. 
Words 133 Home soken (or hame soken), that is, to bee 
quite of amerciaments for entring into houses violently and 
without licence, and contrary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespas-e done in your 
Court, and in your lande. ijtj Blount's Law Did, (ed. 3), 
Homesokettf Hamsoken. .iht Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in bis House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said facere Homesoken. This I take 
to be what we now call Burglary. Ibid.^ It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 
Blackstone Conwi. IV. xvr. 223 Burglary, or nocturnal 
housebreaking, .which by an antient law was called hame* 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. x86i Rii.ey Liber 
Albus Gloss." 326 Hampsokne, literally House-protection, 
i.e. the protection from assault afforded by a man's house. 

tHa’mfare. Old Law. Obs. [OE type *hdm- 
fartt, f. him, home, dwelling + Jam going, passage, 
expedition.] = Hamesucken i. 

a 1x35 Laws Hen. /, c. 80 § ii Hamsocna est, vel hamfare, 
si quis premeditate ad domum eat..et Ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat. 1387 [see Hamesucken). x6io 
Holland CavuietHs Brit. 1. 223, 1670 Blount Laiv Did., 
Hamfare. 1717 Ibid. (ed. 3) s. v., I nather think that Haim 
fare..\% a Breach of the Peace in a House. 

Hainhald, obs. form of Hamald. 

Hamiform (h^‘‘mif^jm), a. [f. L. hdtnus 
hook : see -fobm.] Hook-shaped. 
a 1849 Maunder cited in Worc. (1860X 
Samil, hamilt : see Hamald. 

Hamillet, obs. form of Hamlet. 
Hamiltonian (hsemilt^^'nian), a. (sb.) [f, 

the surname Hamillon A. adj, a. Per- 

taining to James Hamilton (17(59-1831), or to bis 
system of teaching languages, h. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (17S8-1S56). c. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-65), as HamiUonian 
equation^ function, operator* d, Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federalist 
party (1757-1804). B. sb. A follower of any of 
the above. 

1826 Syd. Smith IPXri. (1869) 531 We would have Hamil- 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. ALLtnoNE Did. 
Eng. Lit. I. 755 Hamilton, James, ‘author of the Hamil- 
tonian system ’, excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications . . of interlinear English translations of 
books in various languages. ■'1864 Bowen Logic vliL 228 
(heading) The Hamilionipn Doctnne of Syllogisms. Ibid. 
252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceivable 
Moods. ^ 1879 H. Adams Gallatin 174 (Cent,) Lading en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists considered a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution. 

Samiltonism (has miltuniz'm). [f. as prec. 
+ - 1 SM.] The doctrine or philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton (see prec. b). 

x 857 Mill Exant. H amiltonnx. (ed.3) 37 This is Kanlism, 
but it is not Hamlltonism. 

SCamirOStrate (h^mirp*str^), a. [f. L. hdmus 
hook + rostr-um beak: see -ate-.] Having a 
hooked beak. In mod. Diets. 

Hamite (hx’msit), j^.l and a. Also 7-9 
Chamite, 9 Khamite. [f. /Pam (formerly spelt 
Cham, Heb. DH, Gr. Xo/i, L. Cham), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ite.] 

A. sb. f 1 . A follower of Ham : used as a 
term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Obs. rare. . 

Heresiogr. (1647) 59 Terming. . us. . Balamites, 
Chatnites, Cainites. 

2 . A descendant of Ham ; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tribes supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen. ix, 18, 19), viz. 
the Egyptians and other African races. 

1854 ^ J* Bunsen Chr. ^ Mankind IV. {title^ The 

Asiatic origin of the Khamiles or Egyptians, i860 R. S. 
Poole in Diet. Bible I. 742 Egypt may have been the first 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies went forth. 

B. adj, •— Hamitic (see below). 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 144 The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Cbamite, and not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Smith Anc. Hist. East 6 The Hamite Race .. is 
located in Africa and South Arabia. 

Hence Hamitio (h«mi*tik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites ; esp. applied to a group of African 
languages, comprising the ancient Egj'prian, and 
the Berber, Galla, aud allied extant languages. 
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Hamitism (hse'mitiz'm), the fact of being a 
Hamite. 

1844 G. S. Faber Eight Diss. (1845) n.273 Of Hammilic 
Origin.^ 1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. 4- Mankind III. 183 
Chamitism, or ante-Hi.storical Semitism. The Chamitic 
deposit in Egypt, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 215 The Egyp- 
tian language belongs then toaChamitic family. x85xj. G, 
Sheppard Halt Rome Hi. 1x6 Con.sidering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a .special form ofSamitism, and altogether 
unconnected with the I'uranian family.^ 1877 Daw'son Orig. 
Wortti x\\. s6o The Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 

Hamite (hf‘*maU), sb.^ [ad. mod.L, generic 
name Hamites, f. ham-its hook ; see -ite.] A fossil 
cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape. 

1832 De la Beche Geot. Man. (ed. 2) 265 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scapbites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils). 1847 Ansted Anc. li'ortd k. 
244 A hooked .shell.. called a Hamite. 

tHa*mkin. Obs. [?f. HamjA^] (See quot.) 

16x6 Bullokar Engl. Exfos.,' Hamktn, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, alt the flesh being 
first taken off. (So in Cockeram, Blount]. 

Hamlet (hie*mlet). Also 4 hamelat. hamillet, 
4-6 hamelett(e. 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet; [a. OF. hamelet, in AFr. also hamtlete, 
hamlette, (med.L. hameUtum, ^letta), secondary 
dim. of hamel‘. see Hamkl.] A group of houses 
or small village in the country ; esp. a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

^1330 R, Brunne Citron. (1810)310 he fote men Ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, he castelle Karelauerok. /bid. 340 
He died at a hamclette, men calle it Burgh bisandw. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hamelett, villula. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 W* vij lyttle hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 yie 7 u of Fraunce Cb, One hundred thirtie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets and Villages of all 
sorts. 1675 Ogilby Brit. Introd. 3 The Hamlets^ of the 
Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 Gray Elegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1820 Scott Monast. 
i, A .small village or hamlet, where . . some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. 18M Bryce Cemnnv. 11. 

II. xlviii. 247 Ohio, .divides her municipal corporations into 
(a) cities (b) villages, .and (c) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attrib. 164* Commons Jmls. II. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 18^ Jefferies Wild Life in 
S. Co. 123 The ihalcher, the most important perhaps cf the 
hamlet craftsmen. 

b. transf. The people of a hamlet* {poetic.) 

X726-46 Thomson Winter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night, 1850 Ten.m'son In Mem, x, Where the 
kneeling hamlet drains llie chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Ba'xnleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Hamletee'r, an inhabitant of a hamlet. Ha’zn- 
letize V. U.S.y to incorporate as a hamlet j hence 
Bamletiza’tiou. 

1627-77 Fei.tham^ Resolves il. xlix. 256 Hamletted in 
.some untravclled village of the duller Count. y. ^825 T. 
CruMWell Hist. Colchester xo2 Overceming a feeble 
opposition from the Tower Hambleteers. 1876 1*. Hardy 
Ethelberta (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to remote hamleteers. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 

9 Feb., The controversy concerning the hamletizing of 
BuHltt Park. Ibid., Annexation, not bamletization,^ should 
occur. 

Hataloun, in Caiv. and Cr. Knt., error for 
hauiloun, Havelon v. 

Hamly, -nes, obs. north, ff. Homely, -iness. 

Hamlynge, obs. form of Ambling. 

CX440 Ettg. Coft^, Tret. (E. E. T. S.» 89 Vnnelh he woldc 
rj’de any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hainmack, hammacoe, etc. : see Hammock. 

IlHammal, humjnaxil.fhrnia-l).^ Also S-p 
bamaul, pbamal, kbamal. [Arab. JU*- kammdl 
porter, f. hamala to carry.] A Turkish or Oriental 
porter; in Western India, a palanquin- bearer. 

X766 Grosk Voy.E. Ind. (1772) I. 120 «Y. s.v. Huntmaul) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a livelihood of carrying 
goods to and from the warehouses. 1830 Miss Pariiob 
Beauties of Bosph. 38 Stanf. • Here the khamals deposit 
the heavy bale. 1845 Stocquei.f.r Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854)93 The palankeen-bearers (called hammals at Bombay). 
X878 H. RI. Stanley Dark Coni, I. i. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags. 

Hammald, obs. form of Hamald. 

II B[aitiinaiii,lnimiiiaTiiii(hi'm 5 ‘m). Also 7- 
hamam; and see Hummum. [Arab. ham- 

mdm bath.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. ix. 1419 (Stanf,), I went to the 
Hammam. 1704 J. Pms Acc. Mohammetans 47 Uliey ; 
have many Hammams or Wash-houses lo^ bath themselves j 
in. 1820 T. S. Hughes Tran. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.) We 
proceeded to the public hummaumi or Turkish bath. 1832 ; 
Cell Pontpeiaua I. vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental j 
hantanr. Aient. Babylonian P'cess II. 33 There. .she 

is free from the jealous espionage of her lord, which stops 
at the haminam's thrc>hhold. 

Hamixied (hjemd', a. [f. Ha3I sh^ -t- -ed 
H aving hams ; usually in comb., as Cat-ha3IMHD, 
fckU'hammed. 

I7IX Loud. Gas. No. 48(^/4 Stolen or stray’d, .a bay 
Gelding.. fickle bammd. 

Hammel, variant of Hamble. 


HfjlUlilGl? (htC’msi), sb. Forms ; i hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, hamour(e, -owre, 6 .SV. hemmir, 6- 
hammer. B. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teutonic : OE. hamor, -er, hgmer - 
OS, hamur (MDu., Du. hamer), OHG. hamar 
(Ger. hammer), ON. hamarr. The Noise sense 
‘crag*, and possible relationship to Slav, 

Russ. kamesi^ stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ‘stone weapon \] 

1 . An instrument having a hard solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal 'is used 
for the same purpose (see Steam-hammer, Tilt- 
hammer, Tkip-hammkr). 


Knight of the hammer, a blacksmith or hammerman, 
Tkroidng the hammer, an athletic contest, cortsisting in 
throwing a heavy hammer as far as possible 
ajoQQ Juliana^^yj Carcemes duru..homra geweerc. 
ctooo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 272,36 Malleus, hamer. 
c X050 Ibid. 182/23 Portiailus, hamor. a 1225 Ancr. R. 284 
Wulttt her God nabbe no fur in his smi3Se—ne belies — ne 
homeres? C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 1x64 As hys 
brothres hamersrongeVpon hys Anuelet vp and doon. X413 
Pilgr. Sewle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx, 78 Withouten strook of 
hamour. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/1 Hamur (v. rr. hambyr, 
hamowre), malleus. *528 in Rye Cromer ixZZips 55 Withe 
t<x> grett yerne hambers. 1555 Eden Decades i6r Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in the warres. x6o6 Skaks. 
Ant. ij- Cl. V. ii. 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazle 
Aprons, Rules, and Hammers. 1717 Dn Foe Mem. Ch. 
Scotl. It. 38 He that has a Nail to drive, will not \vnnt a 
Hammer. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (18631 h n* 359 
The perforated oblong stone for a hammer. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. 473 ['I’hosel known by the name of Sedgwick’s, 
and by that ofDe la Beche’s geological hammer. Ibid. 474 
M ineralogical hammers of various forms. x8s9 Autobiog., 
Rtggar boy 4 The marriage was celebrated in a common 
lodging hoUse in Gretna Green. 1 believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

b. Jtg. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of a hammer. Cf, 
L. malleus, O.F. marlel, 

[X308 /user, on tomb of Edw. /, in Westm. Abbey. Edvar- 
dus Primus: Scotonim Malleus: HlcestJ Mccevin: Pactum 
servn.] 1382 Wvcljp 1. 23 Hou lo.brokeand to*brosid 
is the hamer ofal erihe? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls. VI. 
43 Saladinus .. strong namer of Cristen men. x6xa 
SvLVESTER Bethulia's Rescue vc, 30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourge and hammer of this Heathen Band. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, HI. xjv. § 14 As malleus Scoiomm, the ham^mer 
or mauler of the Scots, is written on the tomb of King 
Edward the First in Westminster; incus Scplorutu, the 
anvil of the Scots might as properly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 16^4 
Hickman Quinguart. Hist. Epist. (ed. 2) Aivb, St. Austin 


(the hammer ^of Pelagianismi. 1679 
Pardoned n. 1 (1713) 254 Broken by 




. Goodman Penii, 
t hammer of afflic- 


tion. 2873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng xxviii. r 5 Thomas 
Cromwell., has been called ‘the Hammer of the Monks*. 

2 . In various specific senses or uses : 
a. A lever with a hard bead arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

2546 Ludlow Churchw. Aee. (Camden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. x6oi Cornwallvfs 
Ess, xi, A Clocke, whose hammer was stricken by an Image 
like a Man. 1854 Skeat Uhlands Poems 319 ^yithin the 
gray church-tower The hammer strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 Ellaco.mbe Ch. Bells Devon i.. 22 At Exeter.. each 
bell has a sort of dock hammer striking on the outside, 
fb. The knocker of a door. Obs. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius Nomencl. Cornix..\.\\e ring 
or iron hammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. 2592 
PercivaLl Sp. Did., Alddua de fuerta, the ring or hamer 
of a doore. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims it. 1661 They neuer 
knock at the Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). 2^7 
Lisander Cal. vi. 104 They heard againe great knocking 
at the gate by the hammer thereof. 

c. Fire-arms, (a) In a ilint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint {b) 
in a percussion-lock, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple; (c) applied to 
analogous contrivances by which the charge is 
exploded in various modem kinds of guns. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 11. 47 To strike juNt 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
Steeles, If they be Snap-hances. 2745 Desaculiers Jr. 
CT^vesande's Nat. Philos. I. 108 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer. 1833 Regnl. Irs^. 
Cavalry i. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. 2852 OJhc. 
Catal. Gl. Exhib. 1203 Percussion-gun, with an iftiproved 
undcr.box and a safety hammer. 

d. A small bone of the car ; the malleus. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 531 NVith three Bones, the 
smallest of the whole body, .the first is called ihe^<zw/«^^» 
the second the the third the iV/'ryv/. 

berlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § 5 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the AnviJ, tne 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirrup there lies a 
Bone 2879 Calderuood Mind .J- Br. 71 1 
a roundea head, a narrow neck .. its shape has e 
name hammer. , . .. 

e. A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as to bring- sind. put up) to the hammer, 
to sell by auction ; to go or come to or under the 
hammer, to be sold by auction. 

(A similar hammer is used bya chairman tocall a meeting 
to order.) ^ 
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HAMMBRABEE 


17x7 Prior Ahna nr. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowper Task vi, 251 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls, 1828 Marly Life Planter Jamaica 
j8t Tliese girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father’s debts, being held to be part of his moveable property. 
1843 Tennyson AudUy Crt. $g His books . . Came to the 
hammer here in Alarch. 1856 Kv.hZtT. Never too lafe x. He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 RuskinP^j/. Econ.Ari li. (1868) 128 If you like it, keep 
it ; if not, send it to the hammer, 

f. i^a) A small wooden mallet with a padded 
end or head, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck. ( 3 ) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
wooden head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down, 
lyy^S^ectf. y. Merlin's Paiait No. loSi A set of Ham- 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Harpsi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Sfecif. J. Btvoiiviood s 
Patent No. 1379 The hammers which strike the strings. 
2^0 Penny Cycl. XVHZ. 140/r The actiop of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a damper. 1879 Stainer Musk c/ 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been immediate, if the first instruments with keyboards 
had hammers wherewith to strike the strings. 1B80 Hipkins 
in Grove Dkt, Mtis. I. 468/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers, 

d* 3 . A small iron-forge. Ods. 

1674 Ray Collect. IPords, Of Iron Work 127 In every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least. 

+ 4 . A disease in cattle. Obs, 

[Cf. Cotgr, Marteau, * also, the Stithie (a beasts diseased *.] 
x6i6 SuRFL. & Mabkh. Country Farme 94 The Stithie 
happening to the Oxe, being othciavise called a Mallet or 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath hLs haire standing 
STDright ail ouer his bodie. i588 R. Holme A rmonry 11. 172, 

5 . A match at throwing the hammer. ^^See note 
to sense 1 .) 

1897 W/iitakeds Aim. 635/1 J. Flanagan .. won the 
Hammer with 23T ft. 11 in. 

6. Phrases. Hammer and lon^s (colloq.) : with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). Hammer and pincers : a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noise made by a horse striking the 
hind-foot against the fore-foot: cf, Click, Forging. 
Thor' s hammer y h. of Thor\ (c) the hammer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (/>) a figure 
somewhat like a cross ( = Fylfot); (^) a prehistoric 
ornament resembling a hammer. Up to the hammer 
(colloq. or slang); up to the standard, first-rate, 
excellent. 

1708 Brit, AfioUo No. 56, 3/a I’m now coming at you, 
with Hammer and Tongs. 1799 Sforting^ Mag, XIV 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to over-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the fore-heel. x8oi Ibid, XVII. T19 For 
Hammer and Pinchers, or over-reaching, 1833 Marryat 
P, Simple XXXV, Our ships were soon hard at it, hammer 
and iong.s. 1865 Kingsley hereto, iv, By Thor’s hammer 
boys, see if I do not return some day. 2882 Mabel Peacock 
in Academv 7 Oct. 259 You shall mark your food with the 
hammer of Thor, and think you are signing a holy sisn. 
1884 W. C. VM^%z.\i.^ack's Courtship uxLcngm, Mag. III. 
24T What cooking there was in it was up to the hammer. 
2887 Frith Auiobiag, I. xxi- 277 He turns to me, and we 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

7 . Combinations, a. attrib., as hezmmer'bar, 

~bealf 'bokf -clangs 'drudge^ •mark, •rod, 'Spring, 
•stroke, (sense 2 as hammer-butt, -felt, 

•fork, -rail, -shank', b. objective, sirailative, and 
instrumental, as hammer-beater, -catcher, -unelder’, 
hammer-like, -proof, -shaped, -strong adjs. C, 
Special combs.; hammer-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see quot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gun ; ham- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable ; hammer-dress 
V, irons., to dress (stone) by strokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer-fish, the hammer-beaded shark; 
hammer-flaw, -flush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer ; .hammer-gun, a gun 
fired by means of a hammer (see 2 c) ; hammer- 
hard <7., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v. irans., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge ; hammer-oyster = hammer- 
shell ; hammer-palsy, paral>sis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer-pike, ‘a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war-hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the First 
[French] Einjnre* (Farrow, Milit, Encycl. 1885) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond in which water for driving 
a hammer-mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 
ing of oxide which forms on red-hot iron and can 
•be separated by hammering (also called forge- scale') ; 
hammer-sedge, Carexkirta', hammer-shark, the 
hammer-headed shark ; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 


Malleus ; also the animal itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyslet'') ; hamraor-slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale', hammer-stone, a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammer ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense i, note) ; hammer-toe see 
quot.) ; hammer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for bolding hammer-heads or other articles 
with holes punched in them ; hammerwiso adv., 
in the manner of a hammer ; hammer-work, (n) 
work performed with a h.'immcr ; (b) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer ; hammer- 
wrought a., worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also Hammeb-beam, etc, 

2847 Emerson /’f»rwxf2857) 54 The joiner’s *hammcr-beat. 
*383 WvcLir fob xii. 15 His herte, .shal be slreyned as the 
stithie of an *hamer betcre. 18.. 5V«/. Franklin Inst, 
CXXIII. 42 (Cent.) Tlic so-called •hanimcr-hlow in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of the pressure exerted between 
the wheel and rail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter-weights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the piston and other 
movini’ parts. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVIiI. 141/2 Block 
passed through the*hammerbutL 1896 HirKiNS 
Gloss., Hammer-Butt, the centred liutt of the hammer- 
shank in the .so-called English action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper works. 2823 Cr.sbb 
Technol. Diet.,* Hammer-cap. 1883 U. M acdonnell in Brit. 
Med. Jml. 22 May 912 i/tV/c) •Hammer-cramp. ^2837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 191 There are four viaducts of 
•hammer-dressed sandstone. 1854 H. Miller ScA. ^ Schm. 
(1858) 272 He hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. 2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 183 
The gros<est *hammer-drudge in a country. 2890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5_/5 A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the *hammer-felts with a 
mixture of whiting and glue. 2835 Booth Analyi, Diet. 
(Wore. I, * Hammer-Fish, a rapacious fish ; the balance-fish. 
2729 SncLVOCKE Artillery iv. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of •Hammerflaw. 2644 Rosiiw. Hist, Cott. iii. II. 
742 The Line strongly guard^ with •Hammer-gnns and 
hlurthercrs. 2886 Daily AVrox 16 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
breech-loading double-barrelled hammer gun, with two 
triggers within a guard. 2703 Moxon Meek, Ejcerc. 31 
* H avtmer-hnif, is xvhen you harden Iron, or Steel, with 
much hammering on it. 2694 92l*he Iron-Saws are 
only *Hammer-hardned. \8efi Greener Sc. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 2753 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 301 Ood-) ‘I he 
fqualus with a very^ broad transverse •hammer-like bead. 
26x0 Holland CatnderPs Brit., Sussex 306 Pooles and 
waters., of sufficient power to driue *hammer milles, which 
beating upon the iron, resound all ouer the places adjoyn- 
in^. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 
driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. Amorv f Bunele I1770) 
I, xiii. ss Of all the curious shells., the •hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. 2854 Woodward MoHusea 
(i8j6> 261 The ‘ hammer-oyster* U remarkable for its form, 
which becomes extremely elongated with age ; both ears arc 
long, and the umbones central. 2869 W. Frank-Smitii in 
Lojieetsj Mar. 427 (////t»)Heph;cst!c HemipJegia/Hammer 
Palsy , 1887 HissEY/fc///4iycH.^ctfrf 366 *Hammer-ponds. 
2805 C. U. B. Barrett vii. 168 Parallel to the road 

. ,1 see a long series of hammer ponds. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. i4i/2tPiano-forte)*Hammerraii. 2884 F.J. Britten 
Watch ii- Ctockm. 118 *Hammer Rods., in a 'Jurret Clock. . 
connect the movement with the hammers. x866 Treas. Dot., 
•Hammersedge, Carex hirta. 2B96 Hipkins Pianoforte 29 
Cedar has been much used for *hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity, 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 146 Hideous 
•hammer-sharks, Cna.sing their prey. 1712 Phil. Trans, 
XXVII, 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, call’d by some 
a * Hammer-Shell from its Shape. 2736 Specif Kingsmiit 
Eyre's Patent No. 553 There is then added.. a certain 
small quantity of. .*lwmmer slough, 2833 Crabb Technol. 
Diet. s.v. Hammer, * Hammer-spring, the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock works. 2847 Infantry Man. 
(1854) 107 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 
2873 J. Evans Anc. Stone Imptern. 29 Tke *hammer-stones 
u<;ed in the manufacture of flint hatchets. 2892 D. Wilson 
Right Hand 41 .Similar h«mmer-stones occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 1580 in Farr .S’. P, RUz. (2845) H- 310 ’I'he 
Steele obeycth the *hammer-slroke. 2873 Miss Braddon 
L, Davoren Prol. ii, Geoffrey Hossack pracii.ses •hammer- 
throwing with an iron crowbar. 2886 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
a distortion of the .*iecond toe.. so that it is 
bent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges being 
flexed. 2894 Daily News 4 May 6/4 That resemblance to 
asection ofasquare arch which is known., as ‘hammer toe’. 
2888 Pall Mall C. 6 July ii/i A second will.. thump down 
his fist, •hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, de P. R, xvi. iv, (Tollcm. MS.', No h'nge streccheh 
more with •hamoure-werke pan golde. 2846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. I. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 

Hammer, sbf ; prob. = Ger. ammer, ihe yellow 
bunting or Yellow-Hammer, q.v. 

1606 Chap.man Mans. D’Olive iv, (D.), S* light I cvertook 
thee to be a hammer of the right feather. 

Hammer, v. [f. Hammer ] 

I. traits. 1 . lit, a. To strike, beat, or drive with 
or as with a hammer. 

<;x43o Pilgr, Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 184 Whan I 
haue..beten him and hamered him. c 2532 I)ewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To hamer, marleler. 2643 J. Goodwin 
itiile' Anti-Cav^ierism ,, for the suppressing of that 
butcherly brood of Cavalicring incendiaries, who are coiv 
hammering Enghind. 2864 Skeat Uhlands Poems 334 
He_ hammered the anvil hard into the ground 1 2890 Baker 
Wild Beasts II. 267 They commenced hammering thegood 
dogs with their heavy bamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 
nailing ; to drive ttp, down, etc., with a hammer. 

C14SO Mirour Saluacioun 152 Crist as he was ruthful ly 
hamerd upon the croce. 1742 Young AY, Th. 1. 247 ITiere 
beings .. Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. v.-3s8 All that long mom the lists were 


hammer’d up. 2873 J, Richards Wood-working Faclories 
35 If the houks are hammered down too hard. 

c. To beat out, as metal, with a hammer; to 
shape with blows of a hammer. 

2533 [sec Hammered]. 2605 Camden Rem. 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammering me vpon the anvild. a 17x2 
W. King Ovid’s Art of Love 16 Is it not hammer’d all from 
Vigo’s plaie? 2851 U. Wilson Preh. Ann. (x863» I. ii. i. 
331 Armilla; of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
2875 JowETT Plato, Cratylns (ed. 2) II. 232 IJiis is ham- 
mered into .shape, 2878 Smilcs Robt Dkkxi\i.g^ Has been 
lilcrally hammered out by the force of the waves. 

Jig> a. (from I c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intelleclual effort. Often with (Frequent 
in 17th c, * Used commonly in contempt’ J.) 

2583 Stan^'iiurst AEneis iv (Arb ) 96 What broyle Tyru-s 
angrj'c doth hammer. Jbid. 108 Hym shoe left daunted 
with feare, woords dtiltiful hamring For to reply. 2589 
Greene Menaphon lArh.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many me.anes to stay the faire Samcla. 1628 Cmas. I in 
Rusnw, Hist. Coll. (1659) E 631 The profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition. 2681 
'Nv^tw.v: Plato Redw. ss^ The Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons in pre.senting and liammcring of I-aws. 2752 
Affect. Narr. Wager He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Byron fnan i. clxii, At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizab. Lit. viii. (1890 314 Songs like these arc not to be 
hammered out by the most diligcnl ingenuity, 

+ b. To discuss, debate. Obs. 

*594 Carew Hiinrte's Exam. IPifs 11616) 117 A question, 
much hammered betwcenc Plato and Ari'totle. 

C. To drive by dint of reiterated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, etc. into a person’s head). 

2646 J, Hall Horar Vac. 63 Others it must either be 
forced and hammered into. 2844 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head the designs I wished 
for. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 97 That prig- 
pishness and forwardness . . are soon hammers out of any 
^mbrid^e man, xB56 W. Collins Armadale ni. xiv. 
Hammering common sense into his head. 

d. Stock Exchange slang, [a) To declare (a 

person) a defaulter (see quot. 18S7). (^) To beat 

down the price of (a stock, etc.) ; to depress (a 
market). 

286^ Harpeds Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic bears were 
amusing them<clves by ‘ hammering ’ i. c. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. ^ 2883 Pall Malt G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
omitted to settle within that lime {the three days‘ grace] be 
was promptly ‘h.'xmmered ’. 2B87 Fituinc. Critic 19 Mar,, 
Ibe head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum In the Stocl: Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ‘hammered ’, is to be pronounced a defaulter. 
2890 Daily AVrt'f 28 Jan. ^'4 Bears u ere induced to hammer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 

IT. intr. 3. lit. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer; to strike a succession of heavy blows ; 
to thump. 

23.. Gaw, <5- Gr. Knt. 2311 paj he homered heterly, hurt 
hym no more. 24x3 Pilgr. So^vte (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 
l o bete or bameren vppon his hede by yeuynge of conn- 
ceylle contrary to his plesaunce. 2586 J, Hooker Giratd. 
Iret. in HoHnshedll, 32 We haiie no leasure to seme the 
Mu 5^ but to be hammering with weai^ons. xB86 Stokes 
Celtic Ch. (1888) 349 He found an English tourist h.ammer- 
ing away with a geologist’s hammer. 2892 E. Peacock N. 
Brendon I. 186 The law^'er .. hammered on the door with 
his beav’y whipstock. 

4 . Jig. t a. To defuse plans laboriously, * cudgel 
one's brains ^ debate or deliberate earnestly {upon, 
on, at, of ) ; with upon, sometimes, To reiterate, 
persist in, insist upon. Obs. 

2591 Shaks. T^voGcni, i.iil 28 That "Whereon, thi.s month 
I haue bin hamcring.^ 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. w. 
viii. 2t2 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
himselfe of going to the prouinces of the East. 2647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 18 This the heathens had . . hammered at. 
*777 J- Q- Adams Fauu Lett. (1876) 293 W’e h ive been 
several days hammering upon money. 

t b. Of an idea ; To present itself persistently to 
one’s mind as matter of debate ; to be in agitation. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, are 
Hammering in my head. 1593 G. Fletcher Rich. Ill, 
xvj'ii. Poems Grosart) 151 So stiTl a crowne did hammer in 
my head. 1667 Drydf.n Sir Martin Mar-all \. i. (R.), A 
thousand things are hammering in his head ; ’tis a fruitful 
noddle, though I say it. 

c. To work hard, toil; to make persistent and 
laborious attempts. Const, at. 

*755 Johnson, Hammer, to work ; to be busy: in con- 
tempt. 2826 Scott yml, 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Libr. 11892) II. ii, 41 He liked to hammer away at bis 
poems in a study where chaos reigned supreme. 1887 T. A. 
Tholloj’E What I remember 1 . ix. 215 ITie examiner had 
been hammering away at the man next before me for an 
inordinate time. 2892 A. S. Wilkins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point which he wL-ihed to enforce. 

5 . To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to stammer. Now only dial. 

2619 R. Weste Bk. Demeanor 109 in Bdbees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 2685 Wood Life 21 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin w’ord for an ‘ address c 2817 
Hogg Tales Sk'. III. 351 Was he hammering over the 
n.ame. 1855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., To Hammer, to 
speak co^f^^edly, to stammer. 

Hammeraljle »hse-m3rab’l), nwc. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being bammered, or 
beaten ont with a bammer ; malleable. 
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i6ii CoTGR., mailable, tractable, hammerable. 

1623 Lisle /Elfric oji O. «5- .A'’. 7 'est Pref. 4 That cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 

Sa’iaiUer-'bGam. Arc/i. A short beam pro- 
jecting Irom the wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie-beam. 

1823 in P. Nicholson /V rtc/. Build. Gloss. 1843 Ecclesx^ 
ologist II, 57 The wallpieces, spandrils and hammer-beams 
are plain. 1876 Gwilt Bncycl. Arckit. Gloss,, Hauwiey 
Beantfa beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not e.xtending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. vir. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating In beautifully-carved figures of 
angels. attrib. x83i Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
bcim roof, .once more shows its ancient pitch. 

Hammer-cloth, [Derivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1854 is obviously untenable': the 
coachman's ‘box' is not known before 16^. De Quincey, 
Autcbiog.. Genu. Stud , 1836, (Wks. i88cr II. 83) hasa con- 
jecture that hamuier-cloth is ‘ a corruption from hamf>er~ 
cloth* Prof. Skeat has compared Du. kernel * heaven, 
canopy, tester', citing from Hexham den Hemel van de 
koetse ‘the Seeling of a Coach.' But these suggestions are 
not corroborated by the eridence. See also Hammock-cloth, 
with which this is either connected or confused.] 

A cloth covering the driver’s seat or ‘box* in a 
state or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.; 

Manu. 4- Househ.Exp. 315 My mastyr bout of Baron 
'of Hadlegthe .\lj. elles of hamerclothe. 153. in Archxol. 
XVI, 91 (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
■our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon. 1736 West Let. in Gray' e Poeuiz (* 77 S) I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (i 8 ox) I. 
T53 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knight Once upon a Time IL 18 The 
[coach] man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need ; and the kammer-clotk 
was devised to conceal these . . remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels. 

Hence Hammer-clothecl (-kl^jit) a., provided 
with a hammer-cloth. 

1862 Sala Accepted Addr. 182 The great, .heavy hammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (hse^moid),///. a. [f. Hamjier v. 
-h -ED ».] Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 
1522 Bury Wilts iCamden) xi6 A ewer of pewter bamerd. 
*593 Shaks. Lucr. 951 To spoils Antiquities of hammerd 
Steele. 167X Milton Samson 132 The hammered cuirass. 
avjen Dryden Disc.Epick Poetry (R.', 1 had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. z8i6 Keatinge TVwv. (1817' II. 136 The 
quays, .faced with hammered stone. 1863 P. Barry Doek^ 
yard Eton. Pref. xi If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to hammered plates. 

b. Of grapes : Having innumerable marks as if 
they had- been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden 2r Jan. 50/3 The berries of the Vines with 
their root.s outside were liammered, while those on the inside 
ones were noL 

Hammerer (hx^morar). [f. as prec- -h -er 1.] 

1 . One who hammers or wields a hammer; often, 
one who plies the geologist’s hammer, a geologist, 

. 16x1 Cotcr., Marteteur, a hammerer; one that worketh 
with a hammer. 1631 R. H. Arraignvt. Whole Creature xii. 
§ 5. 146 All the late Hammerers of Papists. i86x W1L.S0N 
& Geikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 378 The geologists.. half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers. 1890 Nature 4 Sepi , A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of hammerers. 

2 . ‘The three- wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynchus iricantnculalits ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Ha'mmer-Iiead. 

• 1 . The head or striking part of a hammer. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ip Epigr. (1867) 144 The hammer 
bed. .werth [ = weareth] quite out. 1896 HifKins Pianoforte 
30 The flattened shape of the hammer-head favours a musical 
quality of tone in soft playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out. 
f 2 . A head, likened to a hammer ; a blockhead. 
(Cf, beetle-head?) Obs. 

1532 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 645/r Is not ther an 
hamcr hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
consire y« scripture in earth. 1581 J. Bell HaddotCs 
AnsTv. Osor. 4 b, Your owne foolish lyinR wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of yours. 1628 Gaule Pract. 
The. (1629) 2x6 The Hammer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consultation. 

3 . a. A hammer-headed shark; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Hypentelium nigricam, having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

1861 Couch Brit. Fishes 1. 71 The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. 1880 Gunther AVx/trj, The ‘Hammer- 
heads' or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidable fishes of the ocean. 

■4, An African bird, the shadow-bird or umber- 
bird {Scopus umbrella) ; from the shape of the 
head Avith its occipital crest and long stout bill. 

1890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 139/2 The umbre is known in South 
Africa as the hammerkop or hammer-head. 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly 773 That singular bird known as the hammer-head. 

Ha'mmer-hea-ded, [f- prec. + -ed 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer. 
1567 Golding Ozdefs Met. vii. 74 Their hammer headed 

Toawles Are ioyned to their .shoulders iust- 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.)The balance fish and ihe ham- 
meiheaded shark. 1865 Dickons Mut. Fr, 1. be, A long 
hammer-hea'ded old hor>e. 

2 . fig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 


*55* Huloet, Hammer headed knave, Tnditanns. x6oo 
SiimmeFs Last Will EplL in Hazl. EodsleyVlll.gs 
Hammer-headed, .clowns. x8^ Dickens Dorrit (Househ, 
£d.) 402/2 Youhammer-headed woman. 

Hammering' ihre-marig), vbl. sb. [-ING k] 

1 . The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with a hammer ; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also fg. 

1563 W. Fulkc Meteors v. (1640) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight. and in the hammering. 1612-15 Bp. 
Hall Confempl.^ O. T. xx. xH, After a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me .strength fora second hammering. i8tr Sporting 
Mag. XXXVII. 18 He stood the hammering of his antagonist 
.. with unconimon firmness. 1883 W. E. Norris No Netu 
Thing III, XXXV, 224 I'll give you such a hammering that 
you won’t do it again for a year. 

attrib. 1824 W. Irving 7 *. Trazn II. 41 My door became 
a hammering place for every bailtfT in the county. 1875 
Buckland Log-bk. 32 A beaver using his tail as a h^mering 
in.strument. 

fg. 4 * a. Devising, contriving, or constructing. 

1589 Pappe w. Haichet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 
hammering. 1626 Crf. 6* Times Ckas. 1 1x848) I. 150 There 
is a hammering, .a brave design to set forth the next spring, 
b. Stock Exchange slang. (See Hammer z/, 2d.) 

1893 Times 19 Dec. 11/3 * Bears * assisted the decline by 
‘hammering’. 

G. Of grapes ; see Hammered b. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The views of those who have 
maintained that the hammering was due to culture more 
than anything else. 

3 . Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

*73* Wodnntf Carr. (1843) H^-.489» ^ never, .sawso much 
hammering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven J?ial., 
PJatnmering stammering. 

Hammering",///, a. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Cantus* Admir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering stu^pitions into thy head. 1^5 
Athenxum It is the hammering alliteration 

which he e<peciaUy adopts. 

Hammerless vhie*moiles), a. [f. Haidier 
j^.i+-LEsa.] Without a hammer : cj/. of a gun. 

187s ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports 1. i. ii. § 4. 44 The 
hammerless gun. 1886 Baitm. Libr.^ Shooting 34 In 
matter of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
hammer gun. 

HammennaD. (haj'msimsen). A man who 
works with, a hammer, spec. a. A smith or worker 
in metal, b. A blacksmith’s unskilled assistant 
or ‘ striker c. A man who manipulates a steam- 
hammer. d. Coal-mining-, see quot. iSag. 

1483 Charter Tenvn Council Edinb. 2 May, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmylhs, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xH. 7 The Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Ironsmyth the hammerman. 1619 
Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.) Anthony Pullen of 
Hawkhurst, hnmorman. 1697 Evelyn Numism. vii, 226 
Not only the Hammer-men, but the very Court ofMoneyers 
itself, 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. iV. 303 The fourteen 
incorporattxl Trades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths. .Farriers, 
Hammermen, Wrights, Masons (etc.J. 18x7 Sporting Mag. 
L, 17 After the manner of a hammer-man at a forge. 1818 
Scott Hrt. hlidl. xxix. The hammermen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetier-^lis, bars, and locks. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 58 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works. These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. 

HaTumersmitli. A smitli who works with 
a hammer; a hammerman. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Pettus Fieta Min. 1. (i686* 318 When such , 
proof is found by the Magnet .. then the Hammer- smiths,. I 
use further to prove . . it, 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 201 
Ziegenhals. .remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a manufacture of glass. 1887 Standard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths. 

HaTXmier-tadl. a. ‘In a striking clock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins in the pin wheel’ (Britten Watch & Clocktn. 
1889). b. In a pianoforte : see quot. 1896, 

1805 Trans. 5'cr. WmXXIII.jss Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Jy Clockm. 252 For lifting the hammer-tads 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel. .do very well. 1896 
Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., HammerdaiL a prolongation 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught in its descent 
by the check. 

t Hamjnerwort, Obs. The Wall-pellitory, 

cxooo Sax. Leeckd. I. 374 Genim..hamor wyrte blosman. 
a 1X00 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker yxtf-z^ PerdicaliSy^ homor- 
w>Tt, 1507 Gerarde Herbal App., Hammerwort is Pelli- 
torie of the wall. 

(1 Hammoclirysos (hcemokr^i's/s). plin. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dp^tdxpwGos, f. d/t/tos sand + 
gold.] Aspaikling stone mentioned byiheancients; 
perhaps yellow micaceous schist, or the sand from it, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1750 tr. Leonardns' Mtrr. 
Stones xio. 1868 Dana Min. 302, 1876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berta (1890) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochr3'sos stone. 

Hammock:^ (hse'makl. Forms: a.fi-phamaca, 

7 -acca, -acco, -ackoe, bammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 bammacoe. 7 hamack(e, baniuiac(t, 
-aq.ue, amack, bamock, bammok, 8 bammoc, 
8-9 hamac, 7- bammock. £a. Sp. hatnaca of 
Caiib origin; cf. V. hamac (1555 m Hatz.-Danu.).] 


1 . A hangirig bed, consisting of a large piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on land. 

*555 Eden aooTheyrhangj’ngebeddeswlriche 

they caule Hainacas. 1596 Raleigh Discov. Gzdana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Hamaca, which we call 
brasill beds, 16x3 R. Harcourt Foy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh) III igi Hamaccas, which are Indian beds, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who. .get forthwith into their beds (or 
hamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
220 Orders were, .given for sewing him up in a bamacoe, in 
order to bury him. 1794 Rigging Seamanship 1. 170 To 
keep tiie hammacoes in the .stantions. 1847 Prescott /^ rr« 
(1850) II. loi Carried on the shoulders of the natives in the 
hainacas^ or sedans, of the country. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamenix A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house. 1657 R. Licon Barbadaes 
(1673) 45 Lj’e down and rest them in their Haraocks. 1^5 
Mistaken Husband v. i. in Dryden s Wks. (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient as a Hammaque. 16^ Frcger 
Voy. 134 There' is nothing but Famine that can dr.aw them 
out of their Amac^. 1723 J. Atkins Foy. Guinea (1735) 
112 Travelling is in Hammocks. .slung cross a Pole and 
bore up at _ea^ end by a Negro. 1804 Nelson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) V, 514 Seamen’s beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. X840 R H. DANAZf^zT/^w/x-wiiL 
93, 1 went aboard, and turned into my hammock. 

2 , transf. Applied to the suspended nest of the 
hangbird or American oriole ; and to the suspended 
case made by the caterpillars of certain moths. 


1856 Bryant Poemst Strange Lady vii. And there the 
hang-bird’s brood within its little hammock swings. 1859 
pARuiN Orig. Spec. vii. 208 A caterpilLir which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Pkys. i. ii. § 60 (1870) 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock. 
t3. = Hammock-cloth i. Obs. rare-^, 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2612/4 Lo\t. ,a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk C^olour CafTaw fringed with the 
same colours. 

4 . Comb., TCSs hammock-bearer \ hammock-cradled 
adj. ; bommock-batten, one of the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship’s beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; bammock-clew, 
-clue, the series of small cords (hammock-lines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end ; 
bammock-man, one of two or more men employed 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles; hammock- 
nettings, orig. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when rolled up were stowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the^mmock- 
rails above the bulwarks ; hence, the long troughs 
afteiavards constructed for this purpose on the 
top of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a man-of- 
war ; hammock-rack hammock batten ; bam- 
znock'Sbroud, a hammock used os a shroud in 
which to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 SAtYTH SailoPs Word-hk.t *Hammock Battens or 
Racks, cleats or battens nailed to the .'ides of a ve-ssel’s 
beams, from which to suspend the seamen’s hammocks. 
18x9 Edin. Rev. XXXn.389 Carried by “hammock-bearers 
at a foot pace. 1794 Rigging i)- Seamanship I. 62 “Ham- 
mock-linesare made from groundtows. 1734 W. Snllcrave 
Guinea Sla^/e Trade 25, 1 had six *Harmnock-men, who 
relieved one another by turns; [1777 Suckling in Laughton 
Lett. «5r Disp. Nelsoft 9 The Commanding Officer should 
always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 il. Scott Toin Cringle (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by ‘'hammock- 
nettings. 1833 P. Sunple xv, Thecaptam.. stood 

upon the weather *hammock-rail.S holding by the main- 
rigging. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vi. His heavy-shotted 
“hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock-: see Humjiock. 
Hazkimock-clotli. [The relation of sense i 
to Hammuck i is not apparent.] 

+ 1. A cloth for the back of a horse. Obr. 
x 68 s Lond. Gaz, No. 2060^4 A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach-Horse, of a Dark-hair-coloi’d Cloth Imbroider’d 
with Red and White. 1687 Ibid, z Hammock 

Cioaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, both 
fringed with Scarlet and White. , 

2. = Hammer-cloth. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E. Eden LeU in Mrs. Swinton Laity de Ros 
(1893) 41, 1 thought a hammock-cloth would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. 

3 . Naut. A cloth used for covering the hammocks 

to protect them from wet when stowed in the net- 
tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1^4 Nelson 28 July in Nicolas Dhp. (1846) VI. The 
want of these hammock-cloths will be severely fclr, and 
there is none on board to cover the men’s bedding. 1842 J. 

F. Cooper fack o' Lantern I. 148 Hie hammocks 
stowed, and the hammock-cloths had that empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-war in the night. ^ 

Hammy 'hx nii), a. [f. Hah si.' .+ 
Characterized by the presence of ham. 

1861 WvNTER See. Sees 103 The eating-liouse connoisseur 
..ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammj’ knife. _ _ 
Hamose (h?imd”-5), a. [ad. L. type *hainostis, 
f. hamus hook 1 Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Brit. AMlo II. No. I9..2/I Compos d of less Hamose 
and Twining Particles. 1886 in Syd- -hoc. i.ex. 
iiamour(e, obs. foim of Hammer. 

Hamous (br’-mas), a. ? Obs. [f. I« ham-iis 

hook -f- -ous.] =Ham"SE. . t d 1 c 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 6 Hamous, or booked particles. 
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HANAFITB. 


HAMPER. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cortnvali 256 A hamous crooked 
little fang. 

Hamper (Iite*mpoi), Also 4-5 -ere, 6 -ier, 
7 -ire : see also HANArEn. [A phonetic reduction 
of Hanaper, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milation of 7 tp to vip, as in ajnpersatid.'^ 

1 . A large basket or wickerwoik receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used gs a packing-case. In 
earlier times a case or casket generally ; but from 
1500 usually of wicker-work. 

1392 Acet. in ExpciL Eari Dcri>y /Camden) 196 Pro 
emendactone vnius serure de j hampere. ^1425 I'oc. in 
Wr.AVrdcker 659/to Hie co/'htnus^ hampere. 1490 [see 
Hanm'ER i). 1494 Fadyan Chrvrt. vii, 607 The mayer and 
aldermen 5'ode vnto the kynge, and presented hyra with 
an hamper of golde, and therin a thousande pounde of 
fayre nobles. 1528^ i'esl. tSmtees) V. 254 A hamper 

of wikers «'<*» wrttinges in jV. 1530 Palscr. 203/* 
Casket or hamper, escrayn. 1552 Huloet, Hamper for 
women to put in spindels or bottomes of threadc. 1598 
B.\rrct Theor. U'm-rcs v. li. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small hand-panniers, 2603 Holland Eluiardis Mar. 345 
His mother had hidden him within a little corne flasket or 
twiggen hamper. 1610 Aithorp MS, p. vt. in Simpkinson 
lEasAin^’/em, 3 hampers for the plate covered with sayle 
skinnes, and all of them with lockes and kei'cs. 1661 Pr.rvs 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampire of millons sent to_me 
also. iM 5 ibid, 21 Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
X790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Adv.to Future Laureate Wks. 
1812 II 333 Like Porters sweating underneath a hamper. 
2837 Dickens Ficirx. iv. Undo the hamper, Joe. Mod. 
Christmas hampers have taxed the resources of the Parcel 
OfHce. 

b. Of definite size or measure (JU.S^ : in New 
York, an oyster-b.isket holding tivo hiishtls; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. {Cent. Diet.) 

1 2 . = Hanapuk 3. Ol's. 

2503-4 Act 19 lieu, Vllf c. 29 Preamble^ Fine and fee to 
5-our Highnesse in your hamper . . to be p.nyde. a 2577 Sir 
T. Smith Comitnv. En^. /tSoo 58 The Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth receiiie the nnes due for euery Writ .sealed 
in this Court. 1647 Haward CrcKvn Aft', 2 Liver>* out of 
the Hamper 28. 08. 4. 2724 J. FoRTr.scUE-AiAND Pre/". to 
Forteseue's Alt- ^ Litn. Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3 , Comh.y as hatnper-maher. Also Hamperfnl. 
2422 Close Poll 22 Hen. /K, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper^maker. 1812 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) I. 55, I 
could kill a hamperful of partridges in the neighbourho^. 

Ha*mper, [f. HAJirEii w.i] 

+ 1 . Something that hampers, or prevents freedom 
of movement ; a shackle. Obs. 

Z6X3-26 W, Browne Brit. Past. x. v, HU .shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, andchaines His linked bolts, a 2624 
Bp. M. Smith Seru:. (1632) 34 If they wil needs entangle 
themselves sWth those ham^rs that are made against prac* 
tisers against the state, who can helpe them ? 

2 . NauL Things which form a necessar)* part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain limes. (See esp. Top-hamper.) 

2835 Marrvat 5 Yif./<T/V/^xxxix, The boat., immediately 
filled, and turned over witn us, and it was with diHicuIty 
that we could escape from the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 2873 DixoK Two Queens I. iv. li. 282 
Their vessels.. w’xth heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 
Hamper (hwmpaA,?/.! [Occurs first ^1350, in 
northern writers ; actual origin uncertain ; possibly 
from a radical Jiarn- i^hanim-’'). found in Icel. 
pa. t. haiitdi to restrain, hold back from rovmg, 
Ger. hetnvtcn^ MHG. hiJiitncn, MG. hanien to re- 
strain, clog, hamper ; see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq. or dim. ; but the phonology is obscure.] 

1 , irans. To obstruct the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements ; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog ; to entangle, catch {in something). 

f 2350 Will. Palcme 1115 Hampres him so hardc, to sum 
COM hat he drawe. 1480 Caxton Chron. F.u_^. ccxxiii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
inowe v.s hampre ther is no bote butdelh. f 2537 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 39S. 1 will hamper some of the knaves 
in a bridle. "x6oo J. PoRr tr. Leo's Africa n. 418 They 
pa.sse the nights in prisons.. hampered andyoaked together 
like brute beasts. 1643 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 2O7 
Not contented tobccaupht in everj* other gin, but he must 
be such a novice, as to be still hamper’d in hisowne hempe. 
1725 De Foe Foy. round IForld 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together. 1749 F. 
Smith Foy. Disc. II. 231 At five we engaged with Ice. .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 2873 Davies Mount. 
^ Mere iu 11 The Carp were hampered m the rushes, 
d*!). To restrain by confinement, 

CX440 Bone Flor. 1175 Syr Emere. .hamperde bjTn in hys 
holde, fi47o Henry Wallace w\, 446 RIad folk with fyr 
hampryl in mony bauld. 2s83STANYHURST./^«f/V 1. (Arb.) 
19 Where blusterus huzing Of wj-nds in Prison thee great 
king jEolus hampreth. 

c. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S. Lee Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), I ham- 
pered the lock of the library door, so that I nnght be secure 
of interrupting those who should resort thither. 2860 W. 
CoLUNS Worn. White Ui. x. 405 He has hampered the lock. 

2 . Jig. and gat. To impede or ob?truct in action ; 
•ha. to restrain, fetter (a^j.) ; b. to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties. 
(Now the common use.) 

c 2350 Will. Palerue 441 Jkxt barne, For wham myn hert 


is so hampered. Ibid. 668 So loue now me hampris. 
? a 2366 Chaucer Pow. Pose 1493 That proude hcriid Nar. 
cLu.s . . Myghl on a day ben hampred so For love, c 2485 
Disby Myst. (1882) ill. 722 , 1 am hanipord with hate ! 2548 
Udall Erasm. Pat\ Luke cR.),Tosnibbe and hamper 
the hardenesse of herte that reigned in the people. 16x2 
Proc. Fir^inia 24 in Caft. Stuil/ts tFks. <Arb.x 206 He 
hampered their insolencies that they brought the e pri- 
soners. 2654 TRArr Couwu Ps. xxxtv. 13 The Tongue is an 
miriiJy memljcr, and can hardly he h.Tinpercd. ^ 1775 Sheri- 
dan Duenna 1. iv, If I could hamper him with this girl. 
2812 Wellington Let. to Earl of Liverpool 27 Mar. in 
Gurw. Desp. IX. 14, I believe no officer at the head of an 
army was ever so hampered. 1846 UusKiN Mod. i*aiut. 
(1848) I. I. II. iii. § 5. 41, I do not mean to hamper myself 
wiili any fine-spun theory. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
296 The duty of prblecting her had often seriously hampered 
ins movements. 2892 Freeman Sk./r. French^ Trnv. 217 
'Ihe builder wa.s hampered by the existence of aisles. 

3 . To tie up together, pack up ; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also Hamper v.^ 2.) 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1284 pc golde of he garafyl.ace . . 
Wyth alle l>e vriimeiues of hat hous, he hamppred togeder. 
x8oo Boldrewood Col. Peforuier (18921 19S The uiicon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

+ 4 . ftg. (With tip) To fasten up, make fast. Obs. 
c 2590 Greene 2 'r. Bacon vI. 136 To avoid ensuing jars He 
hamper vp the match, lie.. wed you here. 

Hence Ba’xnperlug vbt. sb. and ppL a. ; also 
Ba’mperer, one who or that which hampers. 

^ 2812 L. Hunt in Exautiner Sept. 595/1 Fresh liamper- 
ings..with a new ally, a 2837 in Lockhart Scott xli. (1839) 
V. 352 uoltt Tis a sad hamperer of genius. i86t Wilson a: 
Geikie^ Men/. E. J'orbes li. 40 No hampering pccuni.ary 
restrictions were laid upon him in his earU'days. 
Hamper, zl- Obs. cxc. dial. [Derivation ob- 
scure j To strike, beat, {trans. and intr.') 

a 2529 Skelion Ware the Hauke 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smyth, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy slyth. 
C1S90 Greene /•>. Bacon vii. 1x8 Out whh your blades 
And hamper these Jades. 2828 Craven Dial., Hatuber, to 
beat. 2847-78 HalliweLL, //nw/rr, lo beat. North. 

Ha*mper, [(. Hamper sb .^ : cf. the follow- 
ing passage in which there is a word-play on the sb.: 

_ 2603 Dekker / 7 mf/V(Shaks. Soc.) 6 I'll hamper somebody 
if I die, because I am a baskct>maker.] 

1 . irans. To load with hampers ; to present with 
a hamper {Jnwtorous'). 

2725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 325 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such books, and 1 am per- 
suaded j’ou would be able to cariy* as many yourself, if you 
ivere ivell hampered. 2838 Brenton Life E. St. Vincent 
It. ix. 1^5 It was a common expression with the receiving 
clerks in the dock yards to say that * they had not been 
hampered as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store . . Ihe * hampering ' meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine (etc). 2894 Westm. Cnr. 13 
Dec. 3/3 There is something particularly' charming In being 
* ham pered * at Cbri>tm.xs.time. 

2 . To pack in a hamper. (Cf. also Hamper 3.) 
1775 Ash, Hamper ..to up in a h.^mper. 2846 in 

Worcester. 

Hampered (hrcmpaid),///. a. [f. Hamper vi^ 
+ -ED‘.J Fettered, entangled, impeded, encum- 
bered, embarr.a-sed : see the verb. 

2633 G, Herbert Tetufle, Home xi. As an entangled, 
hamper’d thing. 2635 Quarles Embl. iii, xv. (1718) 186 
Ihese fle,sh!y fetters, that so fast involve My hamper’d soul. 
2890 Boldrewood Col. PeformerK\^<^xy 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one. 

Hence Ba'zziperedly adv.\ Ha'mperedness. 

2831 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life in Loud. (1882) II. viii. 
211 The worst thing about our e>tabHshment is its ham- 
peredness. 2837 — Mirabean in Mise. f.ss (1888) V. 251 
Count de hliraoeau ‘rides in the garden of forty paces ^ 
Aviih quick turns, hamperedly'. 
f Ha'mperman, Obs. a. An official in charge 
ofthehamp.rorhanaper. "b. A bearer of a hamper. 

2526 Ilouseh. Ord. 171 The said gentlcman-usher, sev'er, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen u,shers..lo have 
the reversion of the said service. 2632 Brathwait Whim’ 
ztes, Pedler 140 Something he would gladly leave the young 
liamperman, his hopeful! heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Hamper 
Hamshackle (htc mjtck’l), v. [app. of Sc. or 
northern dial, origin ; possibly f. radical hauf, as 
in Hamper + Shackle v. ; but the first element 
also occurs as hab-, hap', hob’, hop-.^ trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the forelegs ; hence 
fig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

1802 J. SiBBALD Chron. Scot, Poetry Gloss. Gam.) Haiti’ 
scluikel, to fasten the head of n horse or cow to 'one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hamshackle, to fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs. Vicious cow.s and 
oxen are often so tied, e.speciaily when driven to slaughter, 
2847 in Craig. 2864 in Webster. 

Hamsoken, -sokne, obs. ff. Hamesorken. 
Hamster (hre'mstaj). Also 6 hamester, 9 
hampster. [tt.GcT.hantsUr', so in MHG.; OHG. 
hts^hamaslro masc.,OS./nT/w/rafem., corn-weevil.] 
A species of rodent {Cricetus frttmcnlantt^ 
allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Europe and Asia ; it is of a stout form, about 
10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches in which it 
carries the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembling this. 
2607 Topsell Four’f. Beasts (1658) 413 The skins of 


Hamsters are ven* durable. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. /X862) 
I. VI. i. 454 The (Jricelus, or Germ.an raj, which Mr. BufTon 
calls the hamster. 2849 Sk. Nat. Hist.,^ Mammalia IV. 
69 Fortunately for England the hamster is not indigenous 
within the precincts of the island. 2886 Ediu. Piv. Apr. 
350 Dormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Jude.-!. 

b. Also /iamslcr-tnouse, *rat. 

2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 4x1 heading, Of the 
Hamester.mou«:e. 2829 E. Jesse frnl. Nat. 151 ‘i be h.airs 
of the hamster mouse . . have a central perforation, apparently 
uninterrupted throughout their whole length. 2853 Kings- 
ley Hypatia xviii, You purblind old ham.'.ter.ral. 

c. The fur of the hamster. 

2895 spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining-futs, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (hx'mstrig), sh. [f. Ham sb.^ + 

String jA] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee ; they arc the 
tendons of the semimembranosus, seraitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorius, and biceps muscles of the thigh, 
b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the ‘ knee * or hough in the hind leg ; it is the tendo 
Achillis, corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met. 11.(1593) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stifle. x6oo Holland Any' 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backe.s, and cutting their liamstrings. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 293/1 A I..cg of Veal or Mutton 
hung by the Ham String on a Hook. 2804 Aukunktuv 
S urg. Obs. 260, 1 also drew the integuments gently towards 
the inner ham string. 

Hamstring (hre•mstri9^, v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-striiiged(-striqd),-strung(-str2nj). [f. prec.sb.] 

1 . irans. To cut the hamstrings ol, so as to lame 
or disable ; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

267s PniDEAUx Lett. (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this 10, tfiey would hamstring me. 2832 Youatt Horse i. 
(1847) 4 The Israelites were commanded to hough or ham- 
string the horses that were taken in war. 2865 Reader 17 
June 676 Ijuor Cyrill Lucar ivas h.nm-stringed hy order o( 
the Sultan in 1638. 

2 . iransf and fg. To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing; tocripple, destroy the activity or efficiency of. 

2642 Milton 11.(1851)47 So have they hamstrung 

the valour of the Subject by seeking to'efieminaie us all at 
home, a 2678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Moxver, Ham- 
stringed frogs c.nn dance no more. 2729 T. Gordon Cordial 
Loxo spirits 1 . ie9.\ Reason sulficieni, why Oaths ought not 
to Hamstring the Ambassadors. 2858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. 
in. li. >1865) 1.244 Tiiought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate rheumatism. 

Hamnlar (.hs mizzlai), a: [f. L. hamul-us small 
hook + -AU. j Of the form of a small hook ; hooked ; 
applied spec, in etnnt. to processes of certain bones. 

2839-47 Todd Cycl. Artat. III. 271'? 'I’he Pterygoid 
processes, .present in each of these species distinct hamidar 
processes. 2854 Owen Skel, in Circ. Sc. L,»49 A ham- 
ular process is .sent off from the head of the tibia and fibula. 
Hamnlate (ha;'niiHli?t), a. [f. as prec. + -ATE.] 
a. £ct. Having a small hook at the tip {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS6); also =Hamulose, a- b. Anat. 

= 1 IA 3 HII.A 1 !. 

BCamale (hre’mird). [ad. T,. Itatnulns small 
hook, dim. of hdmus hook.] Hamulus. 

1847 Craig, Hatnnle, in Anatomy, any little crookedlike 
proce.ss. 

HamTllose(hjeminlGii-s),r 7 . Bot. [f.L.//d;;;r//-/« 
small hook -08E.] a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles, b. Havingasmallhook,hamulaie. 

2860 in Worcester (citing Gray). 2866 in Ttvas. Bot. 
2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hamulous (hwmirdos), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-oo.s.] *=prcc. 

r6^ le. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vni, 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. 

I! Hamulxis (hce-mirdlJs). PI. hamuli (-ai). 
[L. hditmUis, dim. of hdmus a hook.] 
a. Anat., Zool.yVLn^ Bot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; 
in Bof, a hooked bristle. . b. Obstetric Sitrg. A 
hook-shaped instrament for extracting the fmtus. 

2727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 2855 Holden Hum. Osterl. 
(187S loi The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small lancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulu.s. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hamulus . . The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term for the unciform bone. 

Hamur, hamyr, obs. ff. Hammer. 
[Hamylone, in Ret, Ant.l. 154, error fox hatiy- 
tone, Havelon jA] 

Hamyne = avien. Aim v. 

2530 in Palsgr. 577/2. 

Han = haven, obs. inf. and pres, t, pi. of Have v, 
Han, obs. form of Kuan. 

Han*, Sc. form of Hand sh. and v, 

Hanafite (hremafsit). Also Hanef-, -ifite. 
[f. Arab. jJtJo. lianafl (f. tiupo. HanJ/ah personal 

name) + -ITE.] A member of one of the four sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
duns, following the rite of Abu Hanifah of Kufah. 

(c 700-770). Also attrib. or adj. 
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[1738 J. Pitts Kelig. Jlfattn. Makomcians 57 The 
Hanifees . . put their Hands on their Bell5\ 1841 Lane 
Artxb. Nts. 1. 17 ThU class consists of four sects, Hanafees, 
Sh5.fe’ees, Mdhkees, and Hambelees.] 1880 Libr. Unh\ 
KtmoL VII. 292 Hanifah .. founder of the Hanifites, the 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
j 837 Encycl. Brit. XXII, 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in tne Turkish empire. 

tHanap (hre-nsep). Ohs. exc. Hist. [n. OF. 
hanap ( — Prov. w/a/), drinkinjr-vessel, cup, cibo- 
rium:— OFrankish*AHfl//- = OHG. hnapf, napf = 

OE. hmtp, httivpp, Du. nap, cup, bowl, basin.] 
A drinking-vessel, a wine-cup or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian term, to mediceval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

*494 Fabvan Chron. vii, 540 Kyng Rychardc gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or basyn of golde, wt an ewir 
to the same. 1^30 PalsGR. 54 Hanap is olde romant, 
though I fjmde it used in Froissart. 1823 %carr Quentin 
D. iv, He had indeed four siiuer hanaps of his own. 1853 
SoYER PantropJu 365 Charles the Bald gave to the Abbey 
of St. Denis a hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Diet. Loud. (1884) 2$(i A . . collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 Times 19 July 4/4 
A silver*gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond*shaped plinths. .German, 
end of the 15th century. 

Hanaper (haj napsj). Oh. exc. ffist. Also 
5 hanypere, lianapre, 7 lianiper, haiiper. [a. 

OF. Iianapier case to hold a hanap : see prec. and 
Hamper 

. fl. A case for a hanap orhanaps ; a plate*hashet ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. Hamper 
sb. I. (In qiiot. 1570-6 perh. transferred from 3.) 

■ [X380 Thorite's Chron. (Du C), Hi 4 bacini in iino 
Hanaperio. Item undecim ciphi argentei. .cum .suis bana» 
perils.] £X44o Protnp. Parv. 226/1 Hanypere [CX490 MS. 
K. hamper], canistrwn^ cartallus. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Pernvtb. Kent (18261 285 The yeerely maintenance theieof 
{the Chapel at Hakingion) w_a.s to be drawn from the s.ame 
Hanaper [St. Thomas’s offerings at Canterbury] and to be 
bestowed on certain Secular Chanons. 

2 . A round wicker case or small basket in which 
documents were kept : see quots. and references. 

[x*M Indenture 30 Dec. in Stnt. Scot!. I. 117 (red) Item 
vg Haneparios quos inagi.ster Thomas de Karnoto olim 
Cancellarius Scocie misit..In quorum'uno hanepario i.\*» S: 
.wij littere, etc, *3*3*4 Bp, Stapleton's JCalcndari-j Edw. 
11 If. S9 In hanaperio de virgis, ad hoc signum ,. Carle et 
scripta de feoffamentis & donacionlbus Kegis Anglte [242 
Documents]. *768 BtACKSTONn Comm. III. 49. *796 J, 
Anstev Pleaders Guide (*803) 45 The Writ Original . . 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. *836 Palcbave Antieni Kal. <5* Inv. (Rec. Comm.) 
1. Inirod. sSUpon a^recent inspection of a bag of deeds.. I 
found that it contained the nanaper so described . .-and 
within the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state, of pr^^servation. *838 Blaekw. 
Mar. XLIII. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hanapers of emplrici.snu x8qi 
Hubert Hall tr. ^femorand. Scaee. 42 Ed, 111 in Antiq, 
4* Curios. 0/ Exch, ii. 53. x8gt Scarcill«B(RD Guide Docu^ 
utents in P, R. O, Introd. 13. 

3 . The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees Avere paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. ri (1S32). 

So called, according to some, because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept in hanaperio, in a hana- 
per (sense zS until the fees thereon were paid ; others have 
taken the name oa orlg. applied (In sense 1) to the Jiscus in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept ; so Du 
Cange, s. v. llannperium. 

Clerk, Controller. IPnrden of the Hanaper.'. see quots. 
[13x4 in Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de notre Grant Seal lende son acounle a notre 
Escheqter. *326 Ibid, 932 Les acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chauncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. *350 
Close Roll 24 Edw. Ill in Rymer Foedcra (1825)111. 1. 196 
Rex dileclo clerico suo . . custodi hanaperii cancellarix nos- 
tr®. *433 Rolls 0/ Pnrlt. IV, 433 Status Reventionum . . 
Regni. .De Exitibus Han.’iperii..M'vi«‘L.xviij//. iijf. iiij^.j 
*455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 317/1 That this . . Acte . . be not 
prejudicial!.. to the clarke of oure Hanaper. 0x483 Liber 
Ni^er in Housch. Ord. (1700) 29 Twyce in every yere the 
clerke of the hanapre should calle a newe householde rolle 
cute of the King’s couqtynghouse. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, 
c, 3 I 2 And that the said clarke of the Hanaper .shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc.], as he is bounde to do of the money 
receyved of tne profites of the Kings greate scale. *536 
Staiutei Irel, 28 Hen. VIII (Bolton, 1621, 108) The 
writings obligatorie or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of theunderthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. 1. (1787) 233 The commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 Cavtv.i.i. Interpr., 
Haneperofthe Chauncerie, anno 10 R. 2. cap. prim., seemeth 
to signifie as fiscus originally doth in Latine. — Ibid. 
(1672) Clerk of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an Officer in 
the Chancery, .otherwise called Warden of the Hamper.. 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Majesty, for the Se.als of Charters, Patents, Commissions 
and Writs', as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same. Ibid., Controllerof the Hamper.. 
is an Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and elTect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 StrVpe Stov/s Sum. (1754) 
I. n. ti. 354/1 Tliey recieve it [their rent of five marks] 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until tills present. *768 Blackstonr Comm. HI. 49. 1842 
Act 5 6 Viet. c. 103 § I The following Office.s of the 

High Court of Chancerj’, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 


the Enrolments;. Comptrollers of the Hanaper. .are hereby 
abolished. *845 L.ri.C\MTBELi.CAan£eltors(sSs7) 1. Introd. 
6 The place where the Chancellor carried on his business. . 
was divided between the ‘Hanniper* or hamper, in which 
wits were stored up; and the ‘Petty Bag*. 

t Ha’naster, lia’nster. Obs. Also4iiaun- 
cer, ? 5 handster, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Twyne from Oxford City documents is 
hauncer\ hanster occxtrsiw 14-15111 c.; handester 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him ; the 
usual form after J500 was hanasier, latinized 
hanasUritis. The earlier forms hawteer, hausier, 
favour the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or kanse : cf. esp. Haustng s.v. Hanse.] 
Tile name given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (see 
Hakse 2>, and admitted as Freeman of the City. 

X32X-2 Oxf. City Doc., in Tuynes MSS. XXIII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. CViwrmrr/Vzrrw de anno xvo Re^is Edw. II. ] 
Item, summa rec^ des Hauncers hoc anno vij li. xi s. *393 
Ibid. [In Rot. Comp. Cames'ar. de an. 170 Ric. IL] Item 
recept. de admissis in gilda hoc anno 17 li. 2s. *399 Ibid. 
[In alio rentali sive computo de 23® Ric. 1 1.] Item recept. 
de Hansters hoc anno 7 li. 2.s. 6d. 1410 [In Rot. Comp, de 
xi® Henr. IV] Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 14 li xis. 6d. 
15x9 Title of List in Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore Johannis Trayes maioris, 
Walter! Cover et Tohannis Kyng Camerariorum, Anno 
regni regis HenriciOctaviundecimo. ex6o8 Bryan Twvse 
MSS. Collecia XXIII. 241 {Note to quot. Hansters, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handcsters . . Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabuto denbtari illos quos frequentius ilitc vocari 
observavimus Infraittes sive Admissos eo anno in ^ildx 
Aultiui. [margin] Hansters et Hanasters,e.x. sunt appreniitii 
ad libertatem civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxoni® 
hodierno die, vocabulo ab Hanse dcriuato. *887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they [the cham- 
berlains} were still joined with the mayor in admitting the 
new lianasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gross Gild Merchant II. X94 Oxford.’. Those admitted to 
the Gild or freedom seem to have borne the^ name ‘ hanas- 
ters Among the towm muniments there is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 

Ha-nBalite. Also Ham-, [f. Arab. 

liaubatl (f. pers. name Hanbal) + -ite.] A 
member of the strictest of the four sects of orthodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.d. 780- 853)- Also attrib. or adj. 

[*84* {Hantbelee) see' Hanafite. 1865 W. G. Palcrave 
C. 4* E. Arabia, Those of the Hanbalee sect.] x886 
Blount Diet. Sects 283/1 Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites, and Hanbalites, 
who differ in some unimportant points of ritual and Koranic 
interpretation. *887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 661/x The Ifan- 
halites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the MAUkites. 

Hauce (bans), sb. Also 6 hawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haanse, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perb. 
a, AF. * haunce » OF, hauce, hattlce, later hausscy 
rise, elevation, raised part, f. hausscr see Hance v.} 

+ 1 . The lintel of a door or window, Obs. 

*534 JIore On the Passion Wks. 1295/2 He commaunded 
. . they shoulde bysprincle the postes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. Ibid. 1297/2 Marke 
ourselfe . . in the hawnce of oure forcheade, wyth the letter 
of Tatt. 1552 Huloet, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
iitnen. .supercilittm. 1^5 Higins Ir. fttnius' Nomenclator 
2x3/2 Supercilinm.,\\\^ hanse of a doore. x6ix Cotgr., 
CAiucarr. .the Haunse, or Liniell ofa doore. 16x8 [see 5]. 

2 . Naut. a, A curved rise from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-<leck. Also erroneously 
hanch Qx haunch, b. = Haunch. 

(Viewed from the ‘higher part’, the ‘rise’ wasafall or 
descent ; hence, the explanation in Harris and later Diets.) 

1637 Hevwooo Royal Ship 41 Upon the Hances of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. Busiinell Compl. Ship’ 
ivright II Tlien set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Harris Lcx.^ Techn., 
Hances (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents of the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c., down to the Gangway. CX850 Rudim. Navif^. iWenle) 
123 Hance or hanch. A sudden fall or break, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
rudder, &c., at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower, 
*867 Smyth Sailors JVord-bk., Hances, spandrels ; the falls 
or aescenls of fife-rails, 

. 3 . Arch. The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the ‘haunch’ of the arch, and 
often so spell : cf. Haunch. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 33 A part of thc-Ellipis. .which 
is cafled the Hanse’, The other part. .is called the Scheam. 
*7*5 Halfpenny Sound Building 9 If the Arch is 
required to be quicker or flatter on the Hanse. 1828 T. JI. | 
Spear.man i»n7. (7K««er(ed. 2) 260 The exterior surfiice is 
formed by two planes touching tne curve on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch, 
b. (See qnot.) 

1842-76 GwiLT Archil. GIos.s., Hance, the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb. Hence the 
term Hance arch. 

i* 4 . transf. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Haunch. Obs. rare. 

sj'iZ Phil. LXVIII. I. 69 The last shot struck., 

against a former shot . . with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in that parL 

6 . Comb., as hance-heod = i. 

V x6x8 In WiIIis& Clark Cirr/;/^rn^f<r(x886) 1. 207 The Jawmes 


and munions to be of while stone with hance he.ads also of 
white stone. 1886 Ibid 112 The arches, or hanse-head-?, 
were cut out of the window-heads, which are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hauced a., provided with a hance. 

•1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 555 Rectangular 
\yindows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ‘hansed’ or arch-headed. 

1 *S[ 8 illcey y. Obs. Forms: 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
hauns\,e, 5 hawnce, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. ^hauncer for OF. haucery hanker 
(F. hausscr') to raise, Cf. Enhance.] trans. To 
raise, lift, elevate, e-valt ; = Enhance i, 2. 

X303 R Brunnx Haudl. Synne 12436 Alle l^ese kalle men 
cyrcumstaunces’ pat yn to grete dede men haunces. 
1382 WvcLiF Ps. xxxvi[i}. 35 T'he vnpitouse aboue hauncid. 

Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) i2x 'Jo ben haunsyd in 
hy^e estate, c 1440 Promp. Parv. zyilz Hawncyn, or heynyn 
. . exalto, elevo, sublez’O. ^ 1 az$c>o Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 
V. 424 He haunshed our kinde on high. Ibid. vi. 98 Jleeke 
also he baunsed has. ^1500 Mclusine yX\tc. 326 Or euer the 
geaunt myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 Mori: in 
Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
above the measure.. 1583 Stanyhurst cEueis iv. (Arb.) 110 
Yt toe the skyiyp is haunced. 

b. (?) Tu excite with liquor, ‘elevate’. 

*630 J.T.wlor {Water P.) Trav, Wks. iii. 78/1 At the Table 
..every man did his best endeauour to hauns mee for my 
welcome. [Cf. Nares s.v. Hancedli 
Hence fHa'ncing vbl. sb.y raising, elevation. 

1382 Wyclif Jer.nVix. 16 Thin owne hauncyngdesceyuede 
thee. *589 Pappe zo. Hatchet 1x844) 36 The hogsliead was 
euen come to the hauncing, and nothing, could be drawn 
from him but dregs. 


Hancel, obs. form of Handsel.* 

"t* Hancenbede. Ohs. In 4 haun-. [app. a 
deriv. of Hance v. ; as if f. a ppl. adj. ^hawicett + 
•kedCy -head.] The condition of being ‘ lifted up 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune 5164 pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, pe touper ys proude hauncenhede. 

Hanch (han/j.^z;. Now chiefly Sc. Also 6 
hantch, 7 haunsh, "p hansh. [a. obs. F. handier 
‘to gnashe or snatch at with the teeth* Cotgr.] 
irans. and intr. To snatch, snap at, Or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws ; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, Or greedy men. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 774** par liggez lymmes of laddes, 
leggez and harmes . . Som hanchyd of heuedt som jio 
handez etyn. 1535 Coverdale Ps. vii. 2 Le.st he hantch vp 
my soule like a Jyon. — Isa. v. 29 They shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. <1 1662 R. Baillib j.eti. {1841 > 1 . 25* 
A number greidilie hanshit at the argument. . bot came nut 
near the matter. *808-25 Jamieson, //a/w/i. x834M.Scorr 
Cruise Midge (X863) 38 Several men had been terribly torn 
by the Blood-bounds who.. stood gasping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the entrance cf the opening. 

Hence Hanch, sb. Sc,, a voracious .snap, 
i8o8-x8 in Jamieson. x88o Antrim 4- Down Gloss, s.v , 

‘ The dog made a hanch at me.* 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. ff. Haunch, Hank. 
Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of Ankle. 

^^1538 Lyndesay Syde Taillis 123 Syder nor may thair 
Iiancklethis hyde. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 94 Thair cotes war syd evin to the hanckleth. 

Hand (hsend), sb. Forms: a. 1-5 bond, 4 
hooad(e, 4-6 honde. i- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 bande. Plural, a. i honda, c-4 honde, 4 
bond ^ I handa, 2-4 hande. 2-5 honden, 
(2 -an, 5 -on). 7. 4 heind, 4-5 bend, hende. 
b. 3-6 hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4- hands. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hand, hpnd, fern. t«-stem, pi, -a, = OFris. ha/ul, 
hond (pi. houdd), OB. hand (pi. hendi), OHG. haul 
(pi. henti), ON. hgnd (genit. handar, pi. /iendr\ 
Goth.* handus (pi. handjus). Regarded by some 
asbelongingtoGoth. 'hinfan, pa. pple, diunfaiis to 
seize; but this is doubtful. The original OE.pl. 
handa, ME. hande, was (like other plurals in -e), 
superseded in ME. by handen, and this eventually 
by handes, hands. Northern Eng. had in 14-1 5th c, 
an umlaut-plural hend from Norse.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms, 
a, cxooo Ags.,Gosp. John xx, zo He ®t-ywde him his 
handa [Ltndisf 3a hdnd, Kushw. hond], and his sidan. 
CX160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On heora hande. <‘XX7S 
Lamb. Horn. 149 His fet and his honde. c xzoo^Ormin 14673 
Abraham.. band itt fe't & hande. <*1300 K. H atm 111 
Wringinde here honde. ^'*330 Amts 4- Atnil. 156 Therto 
that held vp her hopd. CX380 Sir Perumb.'sh^Z He hew 
of heuedes, armes, and haunde. 

p. cti6o Hatton Gosp. John xx. 20 He ateowedc beom 
hys handen, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 23 Hi.s fet and his hondan. 
Ibid. 9i,Heo setien hcorc honden [xot here hondan] ofer 
ilefde men. CX290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. xo/304 Opur he^c 
hondene opur bapeden al. cz^oo R.Dkw Dreams gs 
vnneiled his honden two. ^*420 Chron. Vilod. 1224 
hondon and my fete. . , . 1 

V. a 1300 Cursor M. 3566 His bend [z>.rr. hende, liandc-s, 
hondes] vnquemli for to quak. Ibid. T7i42(Gott.)Takevtcmi 
iierte bltuix pi heind [Colt. bend]. 1340 Hampole I r. 
Consc. 3214 Bunden by. heod and fete, czjoo Maundi.\. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 pe pece..to pe whilk 
<7x460 Towneley Mjtst. (Surtees) 7 God h.TS .x 

his hend, c 1475 Babees Bk. 200 Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. .. t w 

S. ctzos Lav. 10187 Heo Iclten heom 
hondes o3cr hi foL <11300 Cursor M. 3^7® V 
par-wit his hands [r. rr. handis, handes, hondesj als. *302 
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WycUF 2 Sam. a The hoondis feblid. fx4oo A/ol. 
Loll. 28 pe handus leyd vpon. CX430 Stans Pncr irj 
Babecs Bk. 25 J>in hondis waUche also.' -..1533 Covekdale 
Ps. i.xxxvii[i]. 9, I .stretch out my hondes vnto the. 

B. Signification. 

General arrangement. I. The simple word. *Thc mem- 
ber, its use, its position, 1-^. As representing the person, 
7-10. ***Aspulforitscapacityorperformance, 11-17. *‘*** 
Something like a hand, 18-22. ***** That which i.s held 
in the hand, 23-24. II. Phrases. * With governing pre- 
posit'on, 25-3^ ■•* With verb and preposition, 37-42. *** 
With governing verl>, 43-46. ***• With qualifying adjec- 
tive, 47-51. ***** With an adverb, 32-54. ****** With 

another noun, 55-59. **»*»«* Proverbial phrases and locu- 
tions, 60. 111 . Attributive tises and Combinations, dr-^j. 

1. The simple word. * The member^ its action^ 
its position y its symbolic nse. . 

1 . The terminal part of the arm beyond the wrist, 
consisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given to the similar members forming 
the terminations of all four limbs in the qnadm- 
manous animals or monkeys, 
eSzs Vesp. A’rn//^r exxvifil 4 Strelas In honda mahtges. 
Ibid, cxxviiifi]. 7 Ne sefyfleS hond his se ripeS. ciooo 
Ags, Vcc. in Wr.-Wuleker 264/32 UTanus^ haird. ^1250 
Gen. 6* Px. 3336 Moj'se.s helde up his hond. trx385 Chau- 
cer Prot. 107 In his hand [o. rr. hond, hondej he baar 
a myghty Ixjwe. ci4_6o Tovjnelcy Myst. (Surtees) 125, 

I brjmg rekyls. .Here in myn hende. 1548 Hall C/irvn., 
Ediv. /F, 234 Then eche Prince layed his. right hand on y* 
Missal, and his left hand on the holy Crosse, and loke there 
a solempne olhe. x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. Contmw. 
(1603) 108 As long as their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 T. Brown tr. ‘Frestiy's Amnsem. Ser. ^ Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1817 Coleridge Sihyl. Leaves (1862) 2x5 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands. Her limbs did creep and^ freexe. 
1828 Stark EUm. Nat. Hist. I. This opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what i.s properly 
called the hand. 1842 Tennyson Breaks Breaks Break iii, 
O for the touch of a vani>sh*d hand. 1863 Huxley Man's 
Place Nat. ii. 00 The Gorilla’s hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thumb somewhat shorter in proportion than that 
of a man ; but no one has ever doubted its being a true hand. 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
rupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
limb of an animal when prehensile. In Anat, 
and Zool.i the terminal part of the * arm * or fore- 
limb in all rertebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans, and 
formerly to the tarsns of the anterior leg in insects. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. XXX. 28 A lisard with hondis cleueth, 
X53S CovERDAL£/^f<f., The spydcrlabourcth With hir handcs. 
X607 Tofsell Four’/. Beasts (1658) 341 (A hyana] coming 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by faying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. BRUCistr. Camus' Afor. Petat. 159 The Lizard .. 
raceth out with her tayle, the markes which with her hands 
she printed in the sand. x727-sx Chamdkrs Cyel., Hand, 
in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk .. Hand, in the 
manage.. sometimes.. stands for the fore-feet of an horse. 
1852 Dana Crust, t. 428 Hands subtuberculace. 
tc. iransf. The whole arm. Obs. 

16x5 Crookc Body of Alan 728 The ATiper ioj*ntes are 
called by the common name of the Hand, for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from the shoulderlo the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand.^ x66i Lovell Hist. Anitn. 
Alin. 302 The limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
and the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity.^ 1727- 
Si Chambers Cycl. s. v., The hand, among anatomists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fingers ends I this is called 
also the^^a/rr hand. 

f d. The trunk of an elephant Obs. 
xfe7 Topsell Fcntr-/. Beasts (1658^ 16'j They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding up their trunck or hand to heaven. 
(1843 Macauuw Lays, Prophecy o/Capys xx\v, The beast 
who hath between his eyes 'I’he serpent for a hand.] 1859 
Tennyson Pivien 576 'ITie brutes of mountain back with 
their serpent hands. [Cf. Skr. ItasU the ‘handed’.] 

^■fs- 

1592 T. Timme xo En^. Lepers Bb, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth. 1653 
A. Wilson yas. /, Pref. 5, I.. look to be Anatomized my- 
self by the Hand of Opinion. 1724 R. Falconer Pay. (1769) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the law. 1877 Brockett 
Cross « 5 - Cr. 32 To crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2 . In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 
ing, holding, or retaining ; hence used to denote 
possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal ; usually in phr. iti {intOf to, etc.) the hands 
of, in other hands, etc. 

0825 V’esp. PjiT//rrxxx[i]. 16X15] Genere me of hondum 
feonda minra. rxooo Ags. Ps. O'h) cxviiili], 209 Is saw| 
min syrable on Qinum holdum handum. c 1290 Bekei 357 
in .S’. Eng. Leg. 1 . 116 pe bi^chopriches f^ullen bo]>e In-to pe 
kingus hond. a X300 Cursor AT. 22265 bath 

yield up of hand. His corun and his king wand. £‘X4oo 
Lanfranc's Ctmrg. 140 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
hi pis wey. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ri. 18 Many oper 
landes he haldes in his hand, a XS30 ^ace Let. to \Polscy 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. Ixxxi. 199 In Pacquett off 
Lettres comjm to my handis th>’s mornynge. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. PT, 106 The Frenchemen . . thinkyng the 
victor)' to be in their handes. x6o6 DEKKEUtA’rv. Sinnes 
35 They ..take the lawe into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. x6ii Bible Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy maid 
is in thy hand. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 53 P x i The Citadel 
will be in die Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ehg'. I. 593 The land 
. . round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Doyle AT.ClnrkevCi. 25 Not once in n month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. 


"b. In Roman Law (tr. L. manus) : the power of 
the husband over his wife. 

1873 PosTE Gains \. § iix Possession invested the husband 
with right of Hand after a whole year of unbroken co- 
Imbitaiion. Ibid. Comm. (ed. 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called materfamiHas when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine Hist. InsL xi 313 tin early Roman 
l^w] the wife was said to come under the hand of her 
hasb.ind. 

3. In reference to action performed with the 

hand, and hence to action generally ; thus, 

often ^agency, instrumentality: esp. in phr. by the 
handis of, by (a person’s) hand. 

£■825 Pesp, Psalter c\’{\\\{\. 27 Dxt witen Smite hond 5 m 
3 eos IS. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvi. 17 llxxvii. eo] Folc 
pin 5 uferedcst..|mrh Moyses mihti^e handa. c 1x75 Lnntb. 
Horn. 91 pa warhle god feole tacne Purh pere apostlan 
hondan. CZ440 Jacob's \Petl tE. E. T. S.) 235 Makyth 
dene ^oure hand)'s, pat is, joure werkys. 1535 Coverdali: 
yudg. vi. 36 Yf thou wilt deljnicr Israel thorow my handc. 
xsS 5 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Aead. t. 4 If cverie one did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
ation of them. X630 Do Verger tr.C/iw/«i*/f//w/iV. Events 
58 To suffer by the hands of the hangra.m. x662Stillincfl. 
Orig.Sacr. in. i. g8 Ifsome.. attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand, xyxx W. Rogers Pay. 305, I sent it bv 
the Hand of an Enemy. X771 Prjestlc%* Inst. Fcltg. (1762) 

I. 226 Many ., eminent Stoics died by their own hands. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Alii. Nnn Wks. 111 . xi She could 
turn her hand to anything. 

b. Part or share ill the doing of something: esp. 
in phmse, to have a hand in. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, v. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand. 2625 Bacon Ess., Empire 1 Arb.) 
303 His Queen had the principall hand in the Deposing 
and Murthcr of her Husband. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. H'. 1, 
We had two romantic names in the family; but 1 solemnly 
protest I had no hand in it. 2837 C. M. Goodridce Pay. 
S. Seas (i242^ 122 , 1 am at a loss myself to discover what 
hand the moon could have had in lU 

4 . In reference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of the body : Side (right or left) ; 
hence more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also fi^. (See also 10 and 32 h, i, j.) 

c 1000 iEtKRic Gen. xlviiL 13 Settc Ephraim on his swip- 
ran hand pxt wats on Israheles wynstran hand. 1:1205 
Lay. X4734 Heo ise3en an heore riht hond, a swipe fmicr 
®ii-lond. e 1320 Sir Tristr. 352 Chese on aiper hand 
Whe^er pe leuer war Sink or stille stand. 25x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 795 At the last he came out .. 
with a Bishop on every hand of him. 2535 Stcivart Cron. 
Scat. ff. 03 An Gaffott-a and Wahs of Annand, And all the 
dalis on the efier hand. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. PHI, 73 
On the other hande or syde of the gate, was set a pillar, 
2583 Hollycakd Campodi Fiar^x WTien you are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then on the left hand. 2627 

J. DouGH-n* Divine Myst. (1628) 12 Schoolmen do alwaies 
incline to the worse band. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 3 ? 5 
The Floor, on her right Hand, and on her left, was covered 
with \'ast Sums of Gold. 28^ Alanch. Exam. 8 Sept. 8/6 
The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. In various phrases with present par- 
ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary; as on {ufon, in, of) 
the mending hand, i.c. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting belter ; so also with advanc- 
ing, growing, thriving, declining, fining, losing, 
suffering, giving, receiving, etc. arch, and dial. 

2598 Grenewey Tacitus Ann. i. ii. 3 Gluing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 2652 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. II. xviii. (1739) 95 What the Chancery >vas in 
times past, hath been already shewed; still it is in the 
growing and gaining hand. 1701 J. Law' Cosine. Trade 
(1751) 187 W’hen the nation shall once be brought as much 
upon the thriving or grow’ing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 2780 Wesley iPks. (1872) XII. 439 Mr, 
Wrigley . . is now also on the mending hand. 2828 Crntr« 
Diat. .S.V., *To be on the mending hand', to be in a state of 
convalescence. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Ci. vi. iv. (1865) II. 
166 Friedrich Wilhelm's ill-humour, .has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

t c. In phr. At a bad hand, at the worst hand, — 
position, case. Obs. 

CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymonxw.y^'i He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. 2622 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribee lit. 422 Paulus .. at wor.st hand hath rel.'ited it in 
good and true Latine. 2640 Fuller yosepk's Coat iv. (1867) 
144 Is the w-orld at this bad hand .. that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends? 

5 . As used in v.'irious ways in making a promise 
or oath ; spec, ns the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage ; pledge of marriage ; bestowal in marriage. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 50 per to pai bed her hond To hel^e and 
hnlden priis. c 2330 Amis Cf Anitl. 156 Therto thai held vp 
her hond. 23. . Coerde L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 Gower Conf, 
1 . 95 Have here min honde, I shal the wedde. a 2^0 Sir 
Eglain, 245 ‘ 5 ys ', seyde the erle, * here myn honde ; * Hys 
trowthe to hym he strake. 2586 W, Massie Marriage Semi., 
Many a one for land takes a foole by the hand. 2605 Shaks. 
Leariv. \. 31 More convenient is he for my hand Than for 
your Ladies. 2775 Sheridan Duenna iil rii. In obedience to 
your commands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 
2828 Scott F. AT. Perth xxix, Catharine's hand is promised 
— promised to a man whom j'ou may hate. 2872 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur. ii. {1894) 47 Marriage is honoured, and the 
heart always follow'S the hand. 

+ 6. Hence, In oaths and asseverations. (See also 
Right hand.) Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor AT. ‘Say me now'*, he said, ‘be pi hand. 
Has pou any fader liuand?' 2596 Shaks. Ttiut. Shr. 

I. i. 194 ^Ia.ster, for my hand, Boih our inuentions meet 
and iumpe in one. 2599 — Alttck Ado iv. i. 327 Betie. 


Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand I louc thee. Beat. Vse 
it for my lone some other way then sw'earing by it. 2602 — 
AlTs Ivetl III. vi. 76 By the liand of a souldier 1 will 
undertake it. 2636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673I 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 

** As representing the person. 

7. In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands ; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to his action. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 5 The Nourse of time and ever- 
lasting fame, That warlike handes cnnoblcsl \ritli immortall 
name. 2598 Barrf.t Theor. IParres in. ii. 77 'J'hc quadrate 
of ground, .wherein many hands are brought at one time to 
fight. 26x5 J. Stephens Safor. Ess. 242 Except some 
cliaritable hand reclaimer him. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Pelig. 177 The Pentateuch, .was translated .. by different 
hands. 1^3 E. M. Thompson Gk. iy Lai. Palxogr. xi. 
250 Additions. . by the hand that retouched the writing. 

b. spec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the performer of some work ; 
hence sometimes used to denote the person himself. 

2644 Evelyn ATevt. (1857) 1. 70 Painted in miniature b>' 
rare hands. 2665 Boyle Occas. Kejl. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers . . fas well] ns those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded them. 2696 tr. Du Atont's Poy. Levant^ Paintings, 
by the most celebrated Hands, Daily Post 

A Band of Musick, consisting of the best hands from the 
Opera, and both the Theatre.s. 2790 Pally Horx Paul. 
i. 7 Everything about them indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8 , A person employed by another in any manual 
work ; a workman or workwoman. 

2655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Jnv. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to the same force, some standing, others sitting. 
2657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Those hands . . that 
must he employed in their building. 2721 Berkeley Prev. 
Ruin Ct. Brit. Wks, III. 200 Manufactures, ivLich. .would 
employ many hands. 2771 Franklin Aittobio«. Wks. 1840 
J. so My son has lately )o»t his principal hand by death. 
j 2778 Eng. Gas. ted. a) s. v. Kettering, Near 2000 Itands are 
J said to be employed here in the manufactor)* of .shalloons, 

1 tammies and serges. 2856 Olmsted Slave States 433 l*he 
children beginning as ‘quarter-hands', advancing to ‘ half- 
hands’, and then to ‘three-quarter hands’; and, finally, to 
‘full hands’. 1886 Froude Oceana i. 7 TTie ‘hands' and 
the ‘hands” wives and children. 

b. spec. Each of the sailors belonging to a ship’s 
crew. All hands \ the whole crew. 

2669 Sturmv AlarinePs Alag. i. i8 Come aft all hands. 
2722 W. Rogers Poy. 312 In the Moniing we put 35 good 
Hands aboard her. 1726 G, Robert.s Four Years Poy. 23, 

I shipped Hands and began to get things ready as fast as 1 
could. 2B20 Scoresdy Aee. Arctic Reg. 1 . 515 All hands 
on board perished. 2834 Medwin Angler in II 'ales II. 244 
Another hand would not have been amiss, Itdd., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor, 

c. Hence (colloq.) All hands: all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in work. 

2703 Farquhar Inconstant iv, i, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 2726 G. Roberts Four Years Poy. 263 
Then all Hands went to fishing. 2860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trnv. V, If all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than half filled the room, 

^ 9 . colloq. Used (with defining adj‘.) of a person 
in reference to his ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (.See also Old U sually with a/. 

2792 CowFER Let. 30 Mar. He. .might be one of our first 
hands in poetry'. 2797 G. Washington Lei. Writ. 1892 
XIII. 422 A rare hand at all ob-^olete claims that depend 
much on a good memoiy. 2830 J. H. Neivman Lett. (iSoi) 
I. 227, I am a bad hand at criticising men. 2833 Hr. 
Martineau Z-pow 6* Lugger w. iii. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter. 2858 A. W. Dra\-son 
sporting S. Africa 48 ‘Do you sketch?' ‘Well, I'm no 
hand at that*. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 2S0 He 
was a good hand at singlestick. 

b. colloq. or slang. Used (with defining adj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

2798 I. Milner in Life ix. (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad .. he is still a loose hand, i860 
Russell Diary India II. 246 (Hoppe) Little S., the 
Major’s partner, .is well known as a cool hand. 

*1* 10 . Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (cf. 4) : • 
a, as the source of information, etc. (usually 
with defining adj. indicating the degree of trust- • 
worthiness.) Ohs. 

36x4 J. Chamberlain in Crt. 4- Times fas. I (1848) 1 . 334, 

I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
2662 J. Davies tr. Oiearius' Poy. A/nbass, 164 He had it 
from a ver>' good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 27x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess 
Alar 30 Jan., An account .. which I have been veiy’ solici- 
tous 10 get from the best hands. 28x2 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers }xxx\^ (1884), I hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much belter. 

y b. as the supplier of goods : in phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying adj.), as at the best 
hand, most profitably or cheaply ; so eU the better 
hand, at a dear hand. Obs. 

2552 Huloet, Bye dearer, or at the last hande. 2582 
N. Licheficld tr. Castanheda's Contj. E, Ind. xxxiii. 82 b. 
To the end our Merchaunts. .might, .buye theyr Spices at 
the better hande. 2599 Hakluyt Poy. II. tr. 3 For the 
procuring of which, .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F. Alerckants' IPare-ho. ti The whole suie is 

f enerally sold at the best hand for three Pound ten. 2722 
Spect. No. 288 P3 Buying and importing.. Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand. 2767 Cowper Let. to Hill 
14 May Wks. 1837 XV. 26, I might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand. 

c. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series of 
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SO many persons through whom something passes. 
See also First hand, Second hand, 

1439 Rolls 0/ Farit. V. 32/1 Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
chandises . . in the said Conlres, and at the first hand 
hye ayeinivard Merchandises of the same Centres. 1531 
Edw. VI Lit. Revi, (Roxb.) 11. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of straungers. 1589 Hay any 
IVork 44, 1 had it [the tale] at the second hand. 1624 
Bedell Lett. xi. 141 You haue It but at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 Ockley ylcc. 
Barbary Pref. 11718 ii Ulie Uncertainty which attends the 
writing Things at second Hand.- x888 B^^cEAmer.Comnrw. 
I. XXV. 273 Ver)' few of the members, .had been in England 
so as to know her constitution . .at first hand. 

*** As put for its capacity or pcrfortnance. 

11. Capacity of doing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill; ability, knack. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 137 We 
sayen thyse haue a good bond, that is to vnderstonde, a good" 
crafte of wrylynge other of payntynge. 1539 Latimer Sertn, 
Rem. (1845) 416 You be indeed scitis arti/ex, ssid hath a 
good hand to renew old bottles. 1586 Day Bug. Secretary 
1!. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of his letters in writing. 1699 Bentley P/tal. 
297, 1 cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he medeyes with Authors. 1708 Mottrux Rabelais \\ 
XX, I have no hand at making of Speeches. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rotn. Forest ii, I had always a hand at car- 
pentry. x88i E. D. Brickwood in Encyct. Brit. XII. 197/t 
The ‘hand for crust’ which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In vnriotis expressions refer- 
ring to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand ; often =skUl in handling the reins. 

1375 Barbour Brace if. 120 For thar na horss is in this 
land Sa wycht, na jeit sa weill at hand. 1581 Pettie 
Guazza’s Civ. Cony, in. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle. x686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. icd. 3' 54 In a 
short time he will, .beat .such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725“$* Chambers 
Cych S.V., A horseman is said to have no kantl^ when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably.^ xSoy Sir R. 
Wilson yml. 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 279 She not 
only sits gracefully but has a master’s hand. 1873 Whyte 
Melville Riding Recoil, v. (1879) 7^ Strong of seat, and 
firm ofhand. x88x E.D. Brickwoodio Encycl. Brit. XII. 
IQ7/1 Much depends on the rider having good hands. .. A 
rider with ^ood hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. ibid. 199/1 A jockey must therefore .. 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand It must be. 
b. Seequot. 

X727-S* Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hand is also used for a 
d^ivision of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider’s hand. The forc-hand includes the head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. The hinddiand is all the rest of the horse. 

13. The performance of an artist, etc, ; exeention, 
handiwork; style of execution ; * touch’, t Also 
concr. The product of artistic skill ; handhvork, 

1667 Milton Z.. ix. 438 Among thick,wov’n Arborets 
and Flours Imborderd on -each Batik, the hand of Eve. 
i67_x — P. R, IV. 57 Carved work, the hand of famed 
artificers In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Verluds Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111 . jy By what 1 
have seen of his hand, particularly his own head at Hough- 
ton, he was an admirable master. 1883 Athemunt 30 June 
834/2 An exhaustive acumen in di.scriminating styles and 
‘ hands ’ (in prints]. 

b- Touch, Stroke (in phr. last hantl, etc.). 

1648 Gage JVest Ind. Ep. Ded. A iij b, The last hand of 
the Painter. x7o7_Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) VI, 132 An 
opportunity of putting the la.st hand to the happy union of 
the 2 kingdoms, 1755 T. Amory Meni, (1769) II. 154 An 
itinerary I am giving the last hand to. X760-72 tr. juan 
fr Ulloas Poy. ^ed. 3) II. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M- Arnold Ess. Crit, 
ix. 376 -The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14. A turn or innings in certain games, as cricket, 
racquets, billiards. ■ (See also 23 c.) 

ty. . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 minutes for each man to come in -when one is out, and xo 
minutes between Each Hand to mark y’ Ball, that it may 
not be changed. 1819 Hazlitt in Every-day Bk.lyZi^ZtiZ 
The four best racket-players of that day . . Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a time, that is half the game. 
18^ Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them, to get Marylebone out for 80 in their second 
hands. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Dawkins 
opened, and in the sixth hand he went from 5-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron, 16 Feb. 5/6 (Billiards) Peall had four or 
five hands to score 16, but the champion could only muster 
a 40 and a 50. * , 

15. A round of applause. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. M i. 444 Gtue me your hands, if we 
be fiiends, And Robin shall restore amends. • 

16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product;- handwiting; style of writing; esp. as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc.. (See also Court-hand, Short- 
hand, etc.). 

1390 Gower Con/. Ill, 305 To make an ende And write 
ayein her owne nonde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 782 Written in Parchement in a fayre set hande. 
133® Palsgr. 433/1 He goeth 10 the writyng scole, but bis 
hande appayreth every daye. 1542 TJdall Erastn. Ay>opth. 
IL (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
Fleming Fanopl. Episi. 276 He wrote a running hand. 
2660 WiLLSFORD ScaiesComm. To Rdr. Aij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, who writeth all the usuall hands writ in this Nation, 
X705 Hearne Collect. 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 
Proverbs . , in variety of Hands. 1709 Steele & Addison 
Tatter No. no p 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his oivn Hand was read. 1840 L\'TTon Money i, in, But he 


will recognize my band. iBg^ E. hi. Thompson Gk. Lat. 
Palacogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a serrate branch of medimval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Hand of ivrit^ysrriUl^Sc^ =« prec. ; also iransf. 
said of the person. 

x8i6 Aniig. xv, *Div ye think naebody can read 

hand o* writ but yourselll* 1870 Ramsay v. led. 18) 

128, I am not. a good hand of write. . 1890 Stevenson 
Vailima Lett, (2^5) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 

band as an attestation of a document ; signature. 
Ohs. or arch,, exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. See also tinder 
the hand of Note of hand', see Note. 

*S34 Act 26 Hat. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Euery writinge .. sub- 
scribed with the hande and name of the clerke of the 
hanaper. x^S Hall Chrmt., Hen. VIII, 29 Nolwith- 
standynge his othe . . and his awne hand and seale. 1607 
DekKer Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 111. 84 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 26x1 
Shaks. IViui. T. tv, iv. 288 Dor, I.s it true too, ihinke you. 
Aniot. Fine lustices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold.^ 1640 S. D'Ewes in Lett. Lit. ti/en 
(Camden) 167 A petition . . from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifieene thousand hands. 1666 Pepvs Diary 
25 Sept. (1870) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker's, and 
cot his hand to it. 17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 42 In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals, fifod. (Form of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. 

**** Sotneihing like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or figure of a hand. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii- (cxv.] 7 Honda habbaS and ne 
grapiaS. 1535 Coverdale Ibid., Their ymages. . haue handes 
and handle not. 1644 Bolwer Cltirol. 165 The custoine of 
the Romans, .to erect a statue of Mereurie with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the maine road, in imitation whh«cDf . . 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St. Albans. x688 R. Holsir Armonty 11, xvii. 399/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 27x7 
Frezier Vcy. S. Sea 242 The Ladies wear, .a little Jeat 
Hand . called Higa, the Fingers closed, but the Thumb 
standing out. 2858 O. W. Holmes Amt. Breakf-t, lx, E 
great \vooden hand, — a glove-maker’s sign. 

b. A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forefinger extended (CS*), used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to something. 

x6i2 Brinsley Pos. Parts it 66 g) p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some places which are of most necessary use. 

19. .The pointer or index which indicates the 
divisions of a dial, esp. that of a clock or watch. 
(See Hour-, Minute-, Seconds-hand.) 

2575 Laneham Lei. (1871) 55 The handz of both the tablz 
stood firm and fast, allweyz poynting too fust too a clok. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. ^f Jvi. 11. iv. 1x9. x66x Humane hi' 
dustry xoo Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly- 
hand, .the North. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold \yatch with an Alarm, Hour-Hand and Minute-Hand. 
2781 CbwpER Retirement 68x An idler is a watch thatwants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 1646 
Longf. Old Clock on Stairs H, Half-way up the stair it 
stands, And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lineal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inches, but now to four; a palm, a Hand- 
breadth. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. 1. xviii. 19 Foure gralnes of 
barlye make a fynger ; foure fingers a hande ; foure handes 
a foote.- 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Ji- Min. 102 Prickles . . 
of two or three hands length. 1664 Butler Hnd. ii. L 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high, i^to Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI, 196 A galloway under fourteen hands. 2857 G. 
Lawrence Guy LrV.tTauchn.) 67 (Hoppe) A chestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands. 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles w parts being sometimes compared 
to. fingers), a. A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together, b. A certain quantity of water-cress. 
C. Five oranges or herrings, d. A palmate root 
of ginger, e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits. Into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains natmally divides. 

1726 G. Roberts Fvttr Years Voy.tKyi In another Locker, 
I found four or five Hands of Tobacco. 1851 Mayhew 
Loftd. Labour I, 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges. 
Ibid, We buy the water-cresses by the ‘hand’. One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. 2862 ‘Ibid. 
III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 2879 J. R. Jackson 
in Encycl. Bril, X. 603/2 TJneoated ginger . . the ^ races ’ 
or ‘ hands ’ [are] from 3 to 4 inches long. 2886 U. S, Con' 
sular Rep. No. 65. 216 (Cent). The fruit (banana] con- 
sists of a stock on which are from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. 2888 Paton & Dittinar in Encycl. Brit, 
XXin; 425/2 The leaves .. [of tobacco] are made up into 
* hands’, or small bundles of from six to twelve leaves. 
2894 in Pop. Set. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand (banana] 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or * fingers *. 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork, (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of mutton.) 

2673 S. C. Rules of Ciyility-K. 102 A Shoulder of hlutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a 2825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, Hand (fifPork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone, 2863 Mrs. 
Gaskf.ll Sylvia*s L. I. 62 Flitches of bacon and ‘hands’ 
(i.e. shoulders of cured pork..) abounded. 

***** fhat which is held in the hand . " 

23. In games of cards : The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards' held by each at the 
beginning of the game. 


2630 R, yohnsotCs Kingd. <5- Comnnu. 41 He that winnes 
the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but all the Bets 
by follow the fortune of his hand. 1694 Congreve Double 
Dealer 11. i. Plays (1887) 122 Then I find it'.s like cards; if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 
1726 Swift Th. Various Subj. Wks. 1778 XL 358, I must 
complajn the cards are ill shuffled, till I have a good hand. 
2881 Knowledge No. 4. 83/2 In whUt each player is to con- 
sider his partner’s hand as well as his own. 

b. The person holding the cards. Elder or 
eldest hand, person who plays first ; za younger 
hand, second, third hand, etc. 

2589, etc.Jsee Elder a. 4, Eldest 5!." 2663DRYDEN Wild 
Gallant iv i, Zounds, the rogue has a quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand, 2746 Hoyle Whist (ed, 6) 22 You are 
an elder Hand. .• 2828 T. Aird in Blaclcw.hlag. Dec. 713/1 A 
fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

c. A single round in a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one lime are played. 

162a Mabcc Ir. Aleman's Guzman KAlf II. 123 When 
I had wonne two or three hands, I looke pleasure nowand 
then to lose a little. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 66 
I’hey take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Adverti'ier. 2837 Dickens Pickiu. vi, The odd trick at the 
conclusion of a hand. 2876 World V. No. 113. 17 We have 
a room where we can take a hand at whist. 

d. 

In many phrases, as /<7pLAV info the hands of another, to 
Force the hand of, to Show one's hand, etc., for which 
see the verbs. 

2600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxiv. 575 They, .expected cer« 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this, a 1626 Bacon 
(J.), There was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, before this. 2777 Sheridan 
Sch, Stand, iv. iii, I have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. 2B82 B, Harte Flip ii, Until you saw my hand. 
2887 Rider Haggard yess xiii, You don’t show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

*1* 24. A handle, Obs. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his sith, that he do not endent the grasse, 2549 Ludlov) 
Churchw. Acc. iCamdeni 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 2725 Des.)culiers Fires Impr, 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter. 2764 V. Green 
Surv. Worcester 232 The business called handling . . i.e. 
putting the hand to cups, 

b. The part of a gtin grasped by the hand. 

x88i Greener Gun 43^ The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it immediately 
behind the trigger-guard.. .The usual band is about s-in. irt 
circumference for i«-bores. 


II. Phrases. 

* JVilh governing preposition. 

(See also Afobbhand, Aftbritand, asidehaud 
(s.v. Aside IV), Beforehand, Behindhand, be- 
tween- (Sc. aiween-) hands (Between prep. 3 b) ; 
Nearhand,Nioh-hand,Off-hand, Under-hand.) 
25. At baud, 

a. Within easy reach; near; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard, neat', nigh, ready.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 25710 He es cummand negh at hand Jie 
tresun has puruaid. Ibid. 27022 (G6tt.) He cuins at hand 
to slak 3ur site. « 2400-50 Alexander 8r Artaxen«es is at 
h.md, & has ane osl reryd. 2535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii i). 152 
Be thou nye at honde also (o Lorde). 2548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V, 46 b, Their enemies wer ever at hande. 1667 
Milton P. L. 11. 674 Satan was now at hand. 2750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 19 r 15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 2840 Dickens Bam, 
Budge X, Have you a messenger at hand? 

b. ' Near in time closely approaching. (Some- 
times qualified as prec.) Also f at hatids, 

cjzoo OrmiN 26147 Himm hinnkehh h^tt his.s herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a 2300 Cursor M. 24206 If 
he mai slepe.’hele es at hand. rx4oo Destr. Troy 396 And 
she at bond for to haue husband tor age. 1526-34 J'indale 
2 Tkess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at hende. 
2662 J, Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Asubass. 34The*eiid of 
both hb "Voyage and life were neer at hand. 27^ De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 39 The diet at Frankfort is at hand. 
2820 Keats St. Agties viii. The hallowed hour was near at 
hand. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand. 

tc.- At the immediate moment; at the start. Obs, 

2^1 Shaks. yut. C. iv. ii. 23 Hollow men, like Horses 
hot at hand, JIake gallant shew.. But when they should 
endure the bloody Spurre .. Sinke in the Triall. 2^0 
Fuller yosepKs Coat iii. (28671 133 Some men's afTcction 
spends itself with its violence, hoi at hand, cold at length. 
1650 — Pisgah 11. XIV. 297 Rebellion, though running so at 
hand, is quickly tyred .. Loyalty is best at a long course. 
1705 Stanhope Parapkr, II. 223 Many., though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed, 

•fd. =By hand : see 26 a. Obs. 

*595 Shaks. yohn v. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand, 

e. At the wrist. Ohs. 

(C1386 Chaucer Prol. 193 (Hari. 7334I, I saugh hi^ sleues 
purfiled atte bond [Six textszx. the bond] Wih grj's.] z^7 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3256/4 The Coat buttoned close at Hand. 

f f. At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand (with). Also at hands. Obs. . (Cf. to 
come to hamis, 37 b.) 

*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cominus, 
cominus citm hoste, to fiffhl at hand, or hand to hand 2viln 
hys enimy. a 2608 SiR F. Vere Comm. 97 WTien they wxrc 
come up and at hands with the enemy. 

'fg. At \pn,npon) any hand', on anynccounl> 
in any case. So at no hand \ on no account, by 
no means. Obs. 

£•1430 Syi‘ Tryam. 99s He never sir James .slqwe at none 
hondl 1^3 1 . W.I-WS- Rhd. <-58o' ^ l-ht fc^ri Fabl« 

. would not bee forgotten at any hande. isW Oraftos 
Chron. II. 27 The Welshemen would at no hand gevc him 
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hand; 


nny oportunitie to fight whh them. i6*oVf-Sker ViaKeeia . 
Introd. II It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 Buck Rich. 

I Jit 1. 35 His secret drift.was *0 apt and prepare the Duke 
to a Rebellion at any hand. 1600 Norris 
i28'l*his the Gravity ofZeno's School will, at no hand,permit« 
■tli« At every hand \ on all hands. Obs. 

1^0 W. Walker Idiomat, Anglc-Lat. It is believed 
at cverj' hand. 

+ i. At (a person’s) hand : near him, close by 
him, in 'attendance upon him, at his disposal, 
subject to him, (also at the hand, at hand unto). 
At ends oivn hand : at one’s own disposal, one’s 
own master. Ohs. or dial. 

1382 WvcLiF X Citron, xvjli. 17 Forsothe the sonys of 
Dauid [were] first at the kyngis hond. Syr Getter. 

2066 Al the greiest of that lond Because of mede were at his 
bond. 15^ Dokbar Tua juariit li^etneti 12, 1 hard . . .Ane 
hie ppeich^ at my hand. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrtmnge ^16x4) 
136 ITie Gibeonites .. were at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest ofiices about the . . Temple. xSip Canterbury 
Marriage Licences iMS.’. Lidia Webb . . nowe at her ovyne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Pennsylv. Archwes 
1 . 130 The proprietors did not set up a government at their 
own hands but were authorized. 

j. At the hand^s of\ from the hands of; from. 
(Expressing the immediate source, after such verbs 
as receive, taJ:e,Jind, seek, require, etc. See At 1 1.) 

<1x035 Lazos of Cnut i. c. 22 To onfonne..cet bisceopes 
handa. exzoo Ormin 9261 To wurrj^nn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd. 1535 Coverdale Job ii. 10 being we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. XS48-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. 
Prayer, Visitation of Sick, You may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleariu^ Voy. 
Ambass. 288 'Ihe King would take it very ill at their hands. 
X749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received.. at his hands. 1768-1884 [see At ix bl. 1893 
F. W. Maitland in Traill Social Ekq. ii. 165 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries. 

26. By hand. 

a. AVith the hand or hands ; by manual action 
or labour, as opposed to machinery, or to natural 
processes. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Ereum. Par. 2 Tim. 21 The 
ghospell, whiche I delyuered vnto thee, .delyuer likewise 
^ handes vnto others. 1592 T. Timme Ten Eng. Lexers 
Gij, They bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 Waltok Angler xi. 204 Many will fish 
for the Gudgion by hand. 1662 J. Davifjs tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 163 A very great banlc, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 89 
T 6, I was bred by ftand. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praet. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 278 Implements employed in the preparation 
of fiax by hand. x86t Dickens Gt, Expect. li, She had 
brought me up * by hand *, x88t Truth 19 May 686/2 Em- 
broidery done by hand. 

l). By, past, aside (as in to ftU by hand)-, usually 
}red. or Mj. laid aside, done with, disposed of ; 
past, finished, over. Sc. 

1637 RirniERFORD Lett. (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread of^’our life are by-hand since I saw you. 
Ibid. I. xi. (1664) 32 Ine greatest part but play inth Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily, 1782 Sir J. Sinclair 
Observ, Scot. Dial. 53 (Jam.) A good thing by-hand j a 
good thing over. 

c. By the hand : expeditiously, readily, straight- 
way. (Cf. from hand 28 a.) 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. i.v. § 1. (1669) 38/2 
That they should grow rich by the hand. 

27 . Por one's own baud. For one’s own interest 
or benefit, on one’s own account. 

1828 Scott E. M. Perth xxxiv, ‘ I fought for my own 
hand', said the Smith. 1869 Tennyson Coming of Arthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand. 
1879 Froode Cxsar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

28. Prom band. 

t a. * Out of hand’, at once, immediately. [Cf. 
Ger. von der hand^ Sc. Ohs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 607 The Danis.. Wand saill 
to top, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 Lyndesav Satyre 
440 Gude sirs, I sail be reddie, evin fra hand. ?<zi55o 
Freiris of Berwik 378 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 297 'Ihe 
caponis als Je sail ws bring fra hand. 1558 in Miscell. of 
Wo/ir. See. (1844) 265 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawin to me, 1 {>ersauit. 

+ b. Out of reach, away, oif. Obs. 
z 665 D. T. Ess. Pot. Ip Mor. 15 b, And the reason hecreof 
is not farre from hand. 

29. In band. 

a. lit. (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Cenf. II. 338 With a bow in honde. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe no Cupide the king, wylh bow in 
hand. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 61 With 
swoni in b.and. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 239 With brush in 
hand and pallet spread. ^ 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb 3 Sup- : 
pose that it went cap in hand to every Government in 
Europe. Mod. There sat a reporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. , 

t b. In hand, in ends hand : (led) by the hand, , 
or by a string, or the like. Ohs. 

^1385 Chaucer L, G. IV. Prol. 213 And from a fer com . . 
Ihe god of love and in his hande a quene. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. 79 Ech in his stage, and his make in his hand. 
1513 Douglas eEneis 11. vii. [vi.] 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harling him eftir his Htle nevo, Cummis. 1641 Tenues 
dt la Ley 126 s. v. Dogge-drazv, A Hound that bee leadeth 
in bis hand. 1^4 R- H. School Recreat. ci Trot him about 
in your Hand a good while: Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C. A.'Bursev in Mad. D'Arblay’s Early Diary (18891 II. 
305, 1 charged him to bring his sister m his hand. 1796 
!N 1 rs. E. Parsons Mystcr. IVnm. II. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your hand. 


fc. In handi in the company or presence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. To come in 
hand', to present oneself, appear. To hold in 
hand : lo attend on. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22239 (Edinb.) Firste sale be desccnciune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande. Ibid. 2432 (Cott.) pe king 
..commaunded..Men suld him mensk and bald in hand. 
Ibid. 3916 llkan wit ojicr went in hand. 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one’s 
disposal ; + in early use. Under one’s authority, 
subject to one; in one’s charge ; in custody. (Also 
in hands.) 

exsoo OcMiN 17990 pe Faderr .. hafehp 5ifcnn himm inn 
hannd To weldenn allc pingess. ax^oo Cursor M, 15813 
Pelre was in hand nummen for forfait he had don. c 1400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Cristen men ware wont for lo 
hafe Jiat cilce in hand, f 1530 A bird in hand [sec Bird 
sb 6), 1551 T, Wilson Logike (1580) 86 Promised lo give 
hym a greate somme of money . . ana gave hym . . halfe^ in 
hande. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 22 'I'hc Milesian, .being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians. 1627 J. ^rter Exp. Serin. Mount 38 It lycih 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. i6» 
T, Stafford Pac. Hib. i. vii. (1810) ^8 'I hcn Desmond O 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Thomas, and said, My 
lA)rd 3*011 are in hand. 1690 Iaicke Hum. Uud. 11. xxi. 
(1695) 146 Apt to judge a Htlle in Hand belter than a great 
deal to come. 1751 Affect. Narr. IVager 42 With a little 
j'ct in Hand, we were almost starving. 1844 M. Hennell 
Soc. Syst. 50 'Ib make . .purch.ises. .according to convenience 
and cash in hand. 1884 Curtis Price in Lazo Timet Rep. 
LI. X57/2 His scrupulous desire to keep the mansion-house 
in hand. Mod. You may keep the offer in hand till the 20th, 
+ e. In expectation or suspense (with ho/d, 
heef). Obs. 

<*1369 Chaucer Dethe Btaunche 1019 Hyrlust to holde 
no wyght in honde. C1374 — Troylus it. 426/477) But that 
I nyl not holden <hym 3*n honde. 1653 H, C^an tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxx\-iii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scott St. Rouan's xviil, The rogue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years. 

f. In process ; being carried on or actually dealt 
with in any way. (See also take in hand 42.) 

C1386 Chaucer Reere's T. 115 It sh.al be doon, quod 
Symkyn . . Whut wol j*edoon whil that it is in hande? c 1460 
Tozoneley Myst. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 757 
No warre in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary i.(i625>22The matters ornewes in hand amongst 
us. x6p2 Ld Molesworth Acc. Szveden 109 Though it be 
something forrelgn to the Matter in hand. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe ti. vii, Having much business in hand. x888 Burgos 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 332 He. .gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in handf. 1895 Manch. Guard, 19 Oct. 
4/8 The work, .is now well in hand. 

g. In hand with', occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference with, endeavouring to 
persuade- (also in hands 'witlC). Ohs. or dial, f In 
hand to do something : occupied in doing it. Ohs. 
(See also to go in hand with, 30.) 

1470-85 lAsixin.'i Arthur x. Ixii, I shal neucr be at ease in 
my herte tyl I be in handes with them. X509 Barclay ShyP 
of Folys (1874' II. 25 Another with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 1515 Suffolk in State Papers Hen. VI 1 1 {For. 6* 
Dom.) II, 1. r6 The ^ucen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Bible (Great) Fs, Ivi. 2 M^mc eneroyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me >'p. 1604 Jas. I Counicrbl. «Arb.) iii Is it 
not a great vanit'e, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee In hand with 
Tob.acco? ^1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 508 Zerubbabel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple, 1635 Laud Wks. 
fi86o) VII, ii6 For the statutes, I am in hand with them. 
tx825-8o Jamieson s.v., He’s in hands wi’ Jean.) 

h. In hand ; under control, subject to disci2>line. 
(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

1832 Prop. Regut. Insir. Cavalry iii. 64 They will have 
their hor>es in hand.. with their heads well up. 1856 
A thenxum 6 Dec, 1401 An Irishman . . who has been kept 
well in hand at a tight University in his calf-days. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library 1892) 1 . iv. 151 If he baa 
strong passions, .he kept them well in band. 

i. Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
draught horses, etc. driven by one person. See 
Fouk-in-hand. 

1890 Pall Malt G, 20 June 2/1 An cight-in-hand team. 

+ j. In any hand ; in any case, at any rate : = 
25 g. Obs. 

x6or Shaks. Alts Well in, vi. 45 Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. 162* Mabbk tr, Aleman's Guzman 
d'.Alf, 11. 150, 1 would not in any hand, .he should slip his 
necke out of the collar. 

80. Of . . hands. 

a. Of ends hands (rarely hatid) : in respect of 
one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight : usually 
with valiant, proper, etc. A man of his hands : a 
man of valour, skill, or practical ability, arch. 

ax%eo Cursor M. 7 O brut |»at bern bald of hand. 23.. 
Coer de L, 2092 'I*hrec gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of hand.^ 137S Barbour Bruce ix. 481 This 
Schir Eduard. .Wes of his nandis a nobill knychl. 2470-85 
Malory Arthurw xvii, Ycare- the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 2513 Douglas yEneis ix. iii. 130 
Mony thousand douchty men of faandis. c 2530 H. Rhodes 
Bk. Nurture 73 in Babees Bk, 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no tyme be fylde. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. j. iv. 27 He is as tall a man of hk hands, as .any 
is between this and his head. 0x635 Naunton Frngm. 
Rog. (Arb.) 47 He loved sword and buckler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call men of their hands. 2886 
Sir F. Pollock Oxford Lect. iv. 208 Learning lo be a man 
of your hands wiih another weapon or two besides. 


•^h. Of all hands', on all hands (see 32 h), on 
all sides, on the part of every one: also (quot, 
158S) in any case. Ohs. 

2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI J, 6 b. Calling him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 219 Of all 
hands must we be forswornc. 2621-31 Laud Serui. (1847) 
45 Then there is ‘joy\ 'great joy’, of all hands. 2715 M. 
Davies Athen, Brit. I. 260 Both are own’d of al! hands to 
be spurious. 

3 L Offhand. 

a. See Off-hand. b. Off ones hand{s)'. out of 
one’s charge or control. To take off ones hands : 
to relieve one of the charge or responsibility of. 

2636 Rutherford Lett. 1. ccx. (1675) 394 The Kcattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off my Hand 
by himself. 1676 Wychf.rley PI. Dealer if, He has 
seemed to make his wench rich, only that 1 might take her 
off his hands. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P 81^ Good 
blasters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time . . than he had sold in some Years before. 2765 Foote 
Commissary i. Wks. 1799 II. 9 A friend of the lady’s will 
take the child off her hands. 2889 The County xxii, I have 
taken him off your hands. 

32 . On hand, upon hand* 
a. In one’s possession ; in one’s charge or keep- 
ing; said of things, or of work or business which 
one has to do. To have on hand ; to have with 
one ; to be charged writh, have the care or responsi- 
bility of ; to have in order to deal with or dispose 
of; to be about or engaged on. 

exozs luterl. z>. AY. (Logcman)7S Swahwylce 

bine on handum mid hsiicum ofoste si becumcn. fx2o5 
Lav. 248 Al lond hat Eneas beore fader hefde on hond. 
2390 Gower Conf. 1.04 ITiou ha<t on honde such a game. 
1470 85 Malory Artfiur i. xvii, These xj kynges haue more 
on hand than they are ware of. 1548 Udali., etc. A'mr///. 
Par. folm 91 b, It onely lycth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 28x5 E. S. Barrf.tt Heroine 1 . 59 We have 
other matters on hands. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
IV. V. 470 If he possessed in India any money on loan or 
merchandize on nat:d. 2853 Lytton My Novel 1. ix, The 
abode . . which had so evidently hung long on hand. Mod. 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

+ b. Said of evil, harm, etc. affecting a person. 
To have on hand : to have to bear or suffer. Ohs. 
exzoo Moral Ode 192 pet ure eldre misduden. we habbep 
uuele on honde. f 2350 Leg. Rood (xBjx) 62 Fader, wh.at 
harm es he on hand. 2390 Gower Couf. II. X2 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 

fc. In or into one’s presence ; present; at hand. 
To bring on hand', to bring in, introduce. To 
nigh on hand : to draw nigh, approach, Ohs. 

^ a 2300 Cursor M. .4957 Sargantz send x son on hand pat 
in hoir gare mi god p-'^i fand. / 3 /rf. 10680 To brinpa custom 
neu on hand, c 2400 Destr. Troy 2x362 Noy. .neghis on hond. 
Ibid. 12265 Onone come the night & neghit vppon bond. 
a 2400*50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand. 

*t*d. On sfni) haitd '. favourably, prosperously. 
CX200 Trill, Colt. Horn. 177 Here tuder swiSe wexeS and 
wcl hic 5 and go 3 wcl on hond. ^2205 Lay. 22313 Wind 
heom stod an honde. a 2250 Owl ^ Night, 1649 5 le hunch 
hat hu me gest an honde. 

e. At hand ; in attendance {C/.S.). 

2856 Oi-msted Slave States 372 The slave.s they had 
employed never would be on hand, when the hour for 
relieving came. 1887 J. Hawthornk Trag. Myst, x, Jonson 
proposed to be on band again before breakfast. 2891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., I heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and 1 was on hand. 

tf. On in time, as time goes on. Obs. 
rz205 Lay. 7165 beos children weoxen an hond hat heo 
mihten halden lond. Ibid. 1271Z Ah hene nome hit losede 
an hond. a 2225 Ancr. R. 326 pe wunde h^t euer wurseS 
an hond. C1320 Sir Tristr. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 

g. On, upon, one's hands (rarely hand) : resting 
upon one as a charge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to be dealt with or attended to ; opp. to 
offends hands. 

2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 134, 1 haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 2568 Grafton Citron. II. 1167 Kerseis, 
and Collons, lay on their handes. 2639 T. Brucis tr. 
Camus' Mor. Retat. 214 Seeing three men upon his hands, 
what could he doe ? 2700 T, Brown tr. Fresny's Amusciu. 
Ser. « 5 ‘ Com. 48 Persons . . that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 2790 Burns Tam O'Shauter 
78 That night, a child might understand, The Dell had 
business on his hand. 2799 Han. More Educ. (ed. 4) 
I. iro Were we thrown a Htlle more on our own hands. 
1889 J. S. Winter Plrs. Bob (1891) 158, I have this house 
on my hands till next October. 

h. On all hands, on every hand', on all sides, 
in all directions, to or from all quarters. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. Coinmzv. (1603) 105 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 2604 Shaks. Oih. ii. 1. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round. 2700 Dryden Pref. Fables (Globe) 
5 o 6_ It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilby. 1775 Sheridan Duenna !. iv, I have heard it on 
all hands. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) II. viii. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every liand. 2893 
Law Times XGV, 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

i. On {the) one hand, on the other hand, are 
used (besides tbe physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. HI.) 55 ^ly mother . . 
being sicke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 2705 
Bosman Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money : But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are sure to be honestly paid. 2712 Addison 
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sped. No, loi p2 If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other, 1741 Watts Iviprov. Mind i, v, § 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of hooks, on the 
other hand also. 1871 S.milks Charad. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod. This is the larger; on the other hand, il.s flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

tj. So formerly on either handy on some handsy 
on this hand. Ohs. 

1655 Bp, Hall Rent. JVks. (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea be.asts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
inc.arnate Devils, I should not [etc.]. i66z Stillincfl. 
Ori^. Sacr. ti vii. § 2 It is no question on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 Burke 
Corr. 11844) I. 188 On this hand I would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. On any hand', see 25 g. 

33 . Out of hand. 

a. At once, immediately, straight off ; without* 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

13, . Gaw.^ Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do nit out of honde. CX485 Digby Myst. (1882)1. 214 Redde 
him of his lyff out of hand a-non. 1578 Lyte Dodoeiu 111. 
Ixxv'm. 427 Aconit is.. very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. 169* R. L’Estrange Josepltusy 
Antig. xv. xi. (1733) ^13 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Godwin Cal, Williams 82 Bid him finish the business out 
of hand. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vii. 114 She 
will marry you out of hand after a three months’ engagement. 

b. The opposite of in hand (in various senses : 
see 29) ; No longer in process ; done with; not led 
by the hand ; from or as a result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823) ; out of or beyond control. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. m. i, 107 Were these inward 
Warres once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lxirds) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 513 Do what 
you have to do at once, and put it out of hand. 1823 J. 
Badcock Dom, Amusem. 153 Though repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state * 
of whiteness. 1883 W. E. Norris No Nciu T/iiuylll.xxxv. 
S23 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

34 . To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand ; •j' near, 
dose by, close up, to close combat {ohs.); into 
one’s possession or presence. (See also to come to 
handy 37 a.) 

a Z300 Cursor M. 11235 Sli(k] clathes als sco had to hand. 
Ibid. 14142 His sisters serued him to hand. ' cj^oo Rom. 
Rose 4198 It were foly to prece to honde. c *440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande A 1 my sustenauns. 1590 Stcnsgr F. Q. i. xi. 8 
this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. Ibid. 11. 
VI. 19 Him needed not long call ; shee soone to bond Her 
ferry brought. 1750 Franklin. W ks. 1887 II. ifi6, I 
sent this essay . . and have since heard nothing of it, which 
makes me doubt of its getting to hand. x84S>6 Tkgnch 
Huls. Led. Ser. i. iv. 69^vidences ready to hand. 

. b. To handy to ends hand', into subjection, 
Tinder control. 

1607 TorsELL Fouf/. Beasts (1658) 241 Alexander, .at last 
wan the horse to hand. cz6^o RisooN Surv. Devon § 266 
(x8io) 2;jr5 He , .brought the hawk to hand. i7*oDeFoe. 
Capt. Singleton iv. (1840)63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught them to go and come. 

■ c. To («;;/p) otie's hand{s : ready lor one, with- 
out exertion on one’s own part. 

xs8i W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ffij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xiv. 29 What thou would’si do 
Is done vnto thy hand. x66x Braaikall Just Find. iii. 53 
The Court of Rome had done that to their hand.s. 170X 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Commodus i. x88 The Work is 
done to your Hands alrwdy by your Father. x8s5 Brown- 
ing A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you writer of 
play.s, Here’s a subject made to your hand 1 

35 . tinder band. 

t a. In subjection, under control or rule ; under 
one’s charge or care. Ohs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 6442 (Colt.) pis ilk folk, .pat moy.seshad 
vnder hand, cxy^olbid. 4261 (Trin.)Ioseph..hap hisgodes 
vndir honde. 

b. Secretly, stealthily : see Underhand. 

x6zi Tourneur Ath. Trag. iii. iii. Wks. 1878 1 . 92 He 
does it under hand. X70S Bosman Guinea (1707) 49 Selling" 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-hand. 

C. Under one's hand\s'. under one’s action, 
charge, care, or treatment. 

*535 CovcRDALE Exod. xxi. 20 He that smyteih his ser- 
uaunt. .that be dye vnder his handes. 1659 D. VelU Impr. 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands. X 700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Fey. E. Ind. 16 We 
had a Man, whohad lost a Limb., under our Hands to cure. 

d. Under the hand of', with the signature of. 
(Cf. 17.) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vii. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand). 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Fey. E. Ind. 70 An especial 
Order under my hand. X726 Adv. Capt. R, Boyle 309 The 
I.ady . . gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand. 
1891 Law Times XCII. 125/1 The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a sixpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

tJnto one’s band : see 34 c. Upon band ; see 

25 33 R. 

86. With . . bands. 

■f a. With one's hands y with (seventh, twelfth, 
etc.) hand : by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (See Du Cange ^.'e.Jura- 
mentum.) Ohs, 


1484 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 He welbe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Rfarchiarum \a Stat. Scoil. I. 84V2 
He sail purge himperofat pe merchis..withpesevynt hand, 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wk.s. (1687) 472 The 
Abbot with his twelfth Hand.. should swear. 

b. With both hands (fig.) : with all one’s might; 
+ fully, freely (quot. 1624). (See also to play with 
hath hands, 40.) 

[1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1258 pe world.. Agayn us 
fightes with twa handes.] i6xx Bible Micah vii. 3 That 
they may doe euill with both hands earnestly. X624 Bedell 
Lett. viit. iz8 All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carroll Through the LookiugdSlass ix. x88 You couldn’t 
deny that, if you tried with both hands. 

** With verb and preposition. (See also bear in 
hand (Bear v. 3 e>, bring on h. (32 c above), come 
in h. (29 c), have in k., on h. (29 f. 32 a, b), hold 
in h. (29 c, e), take off one's hands (31 b).) 

37. Come to band. 

a. To come to one, or within one’s reach, to 
arrive, to turn up ; to be received or obtained. 

a T^io Cursor M. 19893 pan com paathremenlum to hand. 
c X400 Sorvdone Bah. 2401 I'hai slowen down h^t came to 
honde. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 782 To 
put on such harnesse as came next to their handes. X603 
ICnolles Hist. Turks (1658) 72 The common people . . eat 
whatsoever comestohand. 1807 T, Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. loi The enclosed ictler..cameto hand yesterday. X875 
JowcTT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand. 

b. Lome to (onPPi hands', to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

xss* Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895' 257 I*he battell 
come to their handes. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Armle ioyned. 1882 
Stp.venson New Arab, N/s. (1884) 237, 1 want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

t 38 . Fall in band(s. Ohs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

a. To fall to blows ; to come to words with. 
(Aho fall on hand.) Ohs. 

1448 Poston Lett. No. 60 1 . 74 When they met to g>’der, 
they fell in handes logj’der, and (Sir Robert) smol hym . . with 
hys sord. Ibid. No, 711 III. 72 , 1 felle on hande with hym 
for Matela.<ke Kerre. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. 
Wks. 1224/1 She fel in hand with hym and all to rated him. 
160s Camden Rem. (1637) 275 His wife fell in hand with 
him, and asked him ; Wh.at will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe ? 

t b. Fall in hands with, or to do somelhing : 
to set about, take in hand. Ohs. 

1529 More Zb'<r 4 >^^ 3ob/i Or he fall in hand wyth the 
tone or the tolher. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8*11. 
83 King Stephan .. fell in hand to besiege the residue of 
those places which the rebels kept. x6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. 10 Neither, .were we the first that fell in hand witli 
translating the Scripture into English. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks, (SurteeA) 141 Neaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge tilt St. Marke day bee past. 

1 39 . Go In baud, on baud. Ohs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 
fa. Go in hand with, or to do something: to 
engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
foorthwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of., the 
blessed Sacraraente. 158^ Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 

1* 38, I will, .go in hand with the limits., of our seuerall sees. 
1639 Sanderson Serm. II. 124 (That] he should.. go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care and speed, 
f b. To come to be dealt with or treated. Ohs. 
XSS3 Gri.malde Cicero's Offices (e 1600) 159 b, When Alreus 
part should goe in hand [cum iractaretur Aireus). 
f 40 . Play on (or witb) botb bauds. To 
practise'double dealing, act with duplicity, Ohs, 

*549 Compl. Scot, xL 89 'I'he kyng of ingland playit vitht 
hayiht the handis. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage {1614) 358 
He slew , , King of the Hunnes, for playing on both -hands. 
t 4 L Stand (one) in (or on) band. To concern ; 
to be incumbent on ; to be the duly or business of. 

(Cf. 33 g.) 

<^*555 Fizhers Life If. 118 It standeth vs in hand. .to 
prostrate ourselves before him. xS ®3 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. Pref. Ep. 3 It .standeth us on hand to strengthen our- 
selues in the infallible certaintie of the holy Christian 
Religion. 1654 H, L’Estrance Chas, I (1655) 89 It stood 
him in hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 I. Perkins 
Poem in H. R. Stiles Bundling (18^) 09 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42 . Take in band, ton band. To take the 
charge or responsibility of ; to set oneself to carry 
out or deal with ; to undertake ; sometimes spec, to 
undertake the discipline, care, or cure (of a person), 

a. with simple ohj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25928 pis hali wark j tak on hand. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 268 Wedding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Where 
dedly werre is taken on honde. x5« Coverdale Ps. dij. 4, 

I wil take no wicked tbinge in honde. 1581 PF.TnE Cuazzo's 
Civ. Conv. I. (1586) 22 To morrow . . we wil take againe our 
matter in hand. 1608-ix Br. Hall Medit. 4 Faws 11. 

§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, 1 will knowe whether 
hee be a thorne or a nettle. 1749 Fielding Tom yones vii. 
iii, Very obedient to me she was when a little child, before 
you took her in hand. '1885 G. Allen Babylon xi, I’ve' 
taken you tn hand. Mod. It is a dilficult task that you 
have taken in hand- 

b. with inf. (arch, or dial.') 

2307 Elegy Edw. /,v, That ourc kyng hede take on honde, 

.41 Engelond togeme ant wysse. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 143 
To take an bond ajen hym 10 take fe fy5te. 15*6 Tin- 
dale Luke i; i For as mochc as many have taken in bond 
to compyle a treates off thoo thyngcL 1676 Hocbcs ///«</ | 


I. 268 T’appease Achilles I will lake in hand. Mod. (north, 
diali) He took in hand to inform the others. 

With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as Bear a hand, hoiiCE (a person's) hand. 
Hold (one's') hand. Join hands. Kiss the hand, 
Lay hands on. Lend a hand. Set hand \io. on\ 
Shake hands. Strike hands, Try one's hand, 
Wash one's hands of, etc., see the verbs. To have 
a hand in ; see 3 b above. To show ones hand'. 
see 23 d.) 

43 . Change bands. To substitute the left hand 
for the rij’ht and the converse ; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person’s hand or posses- 
sion to another’s (cf. 2). 

1670, 1732 (see Change v. 2]. ^ 1826 H. N. Coleridge 
West Indies 100 'I’he property in the soil must change 
hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 160 The whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44 . Give (one’s) band. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to be grasped, 
in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 320 Glue me your hands. 
God send you ioy, Pelruchio, ’tis a match. i6ot — ful.C. 
V. V. 49 Giue me your hand first. Fare you wel my Lord. 
1876 1 . Hardy Ethelberia (1890) J14 She gave him a hand 
so cool and still that Christopher.. was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his own. 

t b. ftg. To give hands : to consent, agree (to) ; 
to pledge one.=elf. Ohs. 

.1594 Care w Hnarie's Exam. Wits (1616) 24 So they all 
gaue hands to this opinion, saue onely Aristotle. 1708 
(jcKLEY Saracens (1848; 432 So they gave him their hands 
to he subject to him. 

45 . Slake a band. 

a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success of, 
to succeed or speed with, Frcq. with qualifying 
adj., as fair, fine (often ironical), etc. 

*538 London in Lett. Suppress. Monast. iCamden) 234 
Tliey mak ther handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. \\\. 15/1 AH is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. Fill, v. iv. 74 Y’ haue made a fine hand fellowes? 
1669 W. Hacke Collect. Orig. Foy. iii. 1690) 69 We should 
have made a belter hand of them. 1702 C. Mather RJagu. 
Chr. VM. . 4 pp. (1852) Through the disadvantages of 
their feet by the snow they could make no hand on ic. 2727 
Swift Gulliver n. iii, The farmer, .concluding I must soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
2808 Windham Let. 21 Oct in Sp. Pari. (1812 I. 98, I do 
not find that 1 make much hand (1 should rather perhaps 
say much foot) in walking. 2890 Boldrewood Col. AV- 
former nSgt) 00, I don’t suppose you’d have made much 
hand of them by yourself. 

b. To make a hand of (wilh) : to make away 
with, make an end of, ‘ do lor Ohs. or dial. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) HI, 142 They falling 
to the spoile made a hand, and therewith departed. 2583 
Studbes Anat. Abus. ii. (i882‘ 55 To giue them such 
medicines, .as will soone make a hand of them. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny IX. lx, It makes a hand with it, and digesteth it 
presently. 1678 iiuNYAN Pilgr, Progr. 93 He [Moses) had 
doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear. 2864 Carlyle Gt.xv. v. (18713 Vl. 8 
Hungarian Alajesiy.. attacks Seckendorf furiously, .in mid- 
winter ; and makes a terrible hand of him. 1887 Chesh, 
Gloss. S.V., I mun know about th* markets afore I sell : I 
dunna want to be made a hand on. 

46 . Take tbe hand of. To take held of the 
hand which is given or offered ; to join hands. 

2565 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 68 The .said Roger 
and Ellin, .toke handes together. 2620 Shaks. Temp, x, ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands. And then take hands. 
2772 Mrs. E. Griffith Lady Barton H. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. Mod. Take 
my hand ; I will lead you safely. 

With adjective qualifying)xox\^. 

(For other phrases, as Bloody hand, Even hand, 
Free hand. Helping hand. High hand, Loose 
hand, Old hand. Red hand. Single hand. Strong 
hand. Upper hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also Left HAND, Overhand, Right hand. Second 


AND, etc.). 

1 7 . Better band, f a. Superiority, the ‘ upper 
ind * ; precedence. 

1523 [see Beiter <i. 5). 2555 W. Watreman Fnrdle 

actons II. xi. 243 The name o) the Turkes hath gotten the 
:ttre hande, and the other [.'■aracensj is out oj reniem- 
aunce. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 34* If they might have 
e better hande of us. 2632 Massinger & Visajo Fatal 
awry II. i. To let strong nature have the better hand. 
41 J. Trappe Tkeologia Thcol. 2 That the Gospel should 
ive the belter hand of the Law. 
b. See 10 b, 45 a. 

18 . Clean bands, fig. Freedom from wrong- 
)ing, innocence or uprightness of life : see Clean 

3d. . . 

:482Wyclif yobxvii. 9 The rijiwLs shal holden his weie, 
d with dene hondis addc strengthe. 2539 Liule (L^ai) 
r. xxiv. 4 He that hath cleane handes and a pure Hert. 
57 Pepvs Diary 19 May, My Lord Treasurer . . is said to 

^ith the cleanest hands that ever any ^rd Tr^u^r did. 

96 Morlev in Liberal Mag. Dec. 495 ' would go. .into 

5 councils of Europe with clean hands. 

19 . I-irst hand. a. At (the) first hood-, see 
t c above, nnd First hand, f b. At first hand. 

600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
>l not what to doe. 
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fSO. Goodliana. To get ox have a good hand 
against : to get or have a decided advantage over. 
Obs. (See also make a good hand of^ 45 a.) 

x6oo Holland Livy^w. wi. 253 The other armie..got a 
good hand against their enemies. x652-€2 Heyun Cosutp^. 
111. (1673) 160/1 A prince who since he came to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Turks. 

1 51. Higher hand. Superiority in contest, 
mastery, Ohs, 

ax22S Le^, Kath. 758 jef ha mahen on me he hcrre hond 
habben. 13.. Ccer dc L. 5239 And who that haves the 
heyer hand Have the c>te and al her land, c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 399 If hat he faughte and hadde the nyer honde. 
c 1450 Merlin 124 That he myghte haue the hxer honde. 
***** With an adverb. 

62. Hand in, out. To have one s hand in : to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it ; to be in practice. His hand is out : he is 
out of practice, not in working order. 

c 1460 Tcnvneley Mysi. (Surtees) 220 Yit cfte, whils tin 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn g^m. 2586 A. D.\y 
Eug^. Secretary L (1625)44 There was no rake^hell, .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
him. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 1 . 137 And if my hand be 
out, then belike your hand is in. 2667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Carr. Set. Men (1841) 11 . 54 Now my hand is in, I will add I 
briefly these theorems. 1749 Chesterf. 17921 II. cxcviit. : 

246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., To have the hand to be 
accustomed to business. 1848 Mem. Tod of BaUmo 17 
There are particular seasons when . . his hand is out, when 
he is unable to wield the pen, when imagination fla^s. 1875 M. 
Pattison Caiaubon 354 Mere exercises to keep his hand in. 

63. Hands offi colloq. Keep off! let (the person 
or thing) alone 1 a peremptoiy’ order to cease or 
desist from touching or interference, 

1563 Becon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. nr. 42 Take thys 
bread, sayth.. Christ. .Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. ^2592 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris 11. iv. Hands off, good fellow ; I will be his 
bail. 2637 B. JoNsoN Sad Sheph. 1. il, Hand off, rude 
ranger I— Sirrah, get you in. 2883 Ste\t.kson Treas. Isl. 
in. xiv, * Hands off ! cried Silver leaping back a j’ard. 

64:. Hands up I An order or direction to people 
to hold up their hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, 
a robber's, policeman's, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

1887 J, Hawthorne Trag. Mysi. xviii, Hands up— every 
soul of you ! Mod. (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer ! 

****** With another noun. 

(See also Hand and glove, Hand of glort, 
Hand over head, Hand to arouTH, etc.) 

65, Hand . . fist, a. Hand over fist (colloq.) 

s= Hand over hand. 

x 83 o W, C. Russell Sailods Sweetheart II, iii. 173 
A heaN’y squall >Tas coming up hand over fist along with 
the wind, XM4 in L'pool Daily Post 9 Jan. (1885) 6/2 
[It] enables, .lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, ‘hand over fist’, 

b. HandtoJUt (colloq.) * Hand to hand, 
1652-3 Wood Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house .. they 
set hand to fist, and drunk very desperatly. 1705 Hicker* 
IKCILL Priest-cr. i. (1721) 59 Killing a Lyon and a Bear, 
Hand to Fist, x^6o Foote Minors. Wks. 1799 I. 245 He 
and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night. x8xx Scott Fam. Lett. Sept. (18941 1 , vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on my poor Don 
Roderick^ hand to fist. 

56. Hand and foot (also in earlier useyi and 
feet and hs.y ks. and y.) are often found in colloca- 
tion ; usually (now always) in adverbial construc- 
tion ; esp. in phr. to bind hand and foot (in mod, 
use sometimes fig^. To wait upon or serve {to) 
hand and foot', to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foot sb. 26 b.) 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 44 Sebundeno foet & hond. 
cioooAgs. Gosp. Ibid., be dead w$s sebunden handan & 
fotan. CX20O Vices 4- Virt. (1888) And binden me, baeJe 
handen and fiet. <*1300 Cursor M. 14355 Bath fete and 
hand bar was hebunden. cx-gioAsmmp. (B.M. MS.) 
70 Sche. .seruede hem to hande S: fote. c zeflo Sir Aviadace 
(Camd.) Iviii, To serue him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camnd Admir. Events 56 He is forth- 
with bound hand and foot. 1893 Lotm 7 'imes XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional Court held themselves bound hand and foot 
by the authorities. Mod. They expect to be waited on 
hand and foot. 

57. .Hand . . . band. (See also Hand in hand. 
Hand over hand, Hand to hand.) 

f a. Hand by hand, Hand for hand : «= Hand 
TO HAND, at close quarters ; sMe by side. Hand 
of hand, hand with hand, to hand and hand, with 
hand to hand \ —Hand to hand. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 174 Hond wi 5 honde, fuhten Jja heje men. 
13., Coerde L. 4364 Hand be hand to geve bekyr. c 1400 
Senvdone Bab. 394 That thai myght fight with hem anoon, 
Honde of honde. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. ix. (1554) 107 
The King and he walking hand by hand. 2490 Caxton 
Eneydos liv. 150 To fyghte NV'j'th hym hande for hande. 
153s Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Tha kingis. .raid togidder 
to the toun, Hand for hand. 2548 Hall Chron., Heft. V, 
56 b, To get upon the walles and >viih hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy. 2553 Brende Q. Curtins iii. 33 
Being enforced to joyne hand for hand, they valiantly used 
the SM’orJe. 

b. Prom hand to hand : from one person to 
another ; througb a series or succession of hands. 
(Cf. 10 .) 


2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 18 Their writings came 
to posteriiie. .from hand to hand. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 10 The word wTts given from hand to 
liand through the company. 1882 Besant Rex’olt of Man 
ix. 217 'lliis tract had been circulated from hand to hand. 

c. Hand under handi bringing each hand 
successively below the other, ns in climbing down 
a rope, etc. : the opposite of Hand oveh hand. 

1B04 sVaval Chron. XI. 92 [HeJ let himself down, hand 
under hand, by a rope. 

58. Hand and thigh. Old Irish Law. (See 
quot.) 

1873 W. K. Sullivan Inirod. to O'Cnrrfs Ane. Irish 
I. 172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have be- 
come entitled to inherit all if there were no sons.^ llie 
land thus given to a daughter was called ‘an inheritance 
of hand and thigh*. Ilkd., An explanation of why the 
estate ‘of hand and thigh* was one-third the estate of 
a Fiatk. 

59. Hand’s tnm. colloj. A stroke of work. 

2828 Craven Dial. s.v., She winna do a hands-lurn. xB8i 

Queen LXX. 522/3 She.. has to be waited on by the maids 
rather than doing a hand’s turn for herself or you. 

*♦♦♦**♦ Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

60. a. In comparisons, as as bare, fiat, as one's 
hand. b. Like hand and glove, etc.; see also 
Hand and glove, f c. To have long hands: 
see quots. d. To have one's hands full : to have 
enough to do or as much as one can do, to be 
fully occupied, e. Many hands make light work. 
f, In the turniing) of a handi in a moment, in- 
stantly (cf. in the twinkling of an eye), g. In other 
expressions: seequois. {'Id Itave a hand in the pie: 
sec Pie. To play into a person s hands \ see Play.) 

a. c 2420 Siege Rouen in Collect. Land. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and breiys and boughys they brende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Browning Nat. btagic i, 
The room was as bare as your band. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 147 I That coast. .is flat as your hand, as we Fay. 

b. 2798 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 Xly. 129 
He . . has been as familiar with all ..as the hand is with 
the glove, 

C. 1583 Hollyoand Cautpo di Fior 17 What if I should 
call thee theefet What if 1 should say* that thou hast long 
handes? 2828 Scott F. M. Perth vj, His father is a 
powerful man — hath long hands — reaches as far as he can. 

d. 2470-85 Malory Arthurxx. xxii, Ye sballc haue bothe 
your handes ful of me. 1625 Massinger Neio IVay v. i, 
You shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier{i^i\6)(>$ Horn, .had his h.ands 
full with the main battle. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) 
1 . xii. 479 The king had his bands full in Poictou. 

e. 14. . Sir Deues 3012 (MS. M.) Thoughe Ascaparde be 
neuer so starke, Many handes make ly'ght warkc I 2539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyghte burthen, 2663 F. Hawkins VoutlCs Beharv. 90 Many* 
hands make light work. 

f. a X300 Cursor M. 23223 Quils )>ou moght turn ])i hand 
abuie, Itsuld worth rose wimcndutc. 2S99H.BuTTEs/>^r/2 
drie Dinner Fv, In the tunic of an h.nnd : m the twinckling 
of an eye. rtx632 7 *. Iaylor Goa's Judgem. i. n. xxxvi. 
289 In the turning of an band they were all In flames. 

g. 2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc, (2573) 133 b. Thou 
must hold vp thy* hand to thine cares for me : that is to 
say*, thou shall confirrae me this by an oalh. 26x7 Mory- 
SOS /tin. ni. I. ii. 17 He that WTites often, shall often 
receiue letters for answere; for one hand washelh another. 

m. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61. attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hand-clasp, -gout, -grasp, -guard, -reach, -skill, 
-touch, -turn, -wave, etc. b. Worn on the hand, 
as hand fetter, -risig, -ruffle, -shackle. 

2887 Jefferies Amaryllis at theFairBs Books, .bound in 
the best style of *hand art. 2583 Stakyhurst ASneis iv, 
(Arb.) 105 Fayih plighted In “handclaspe. 2897 Hall Caine 
Christian xi, Their bands met in a long handclasp. x6x6-62 
Holyday Persius^'iS When the knotty *hand-gout has once 
broke Their joynis. 1893 Daily Ne^ws 11 Jan. 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and “handgrasp on the ladder ways. 1874 
Boutell Arms Cf Amt.\vi\. 128 At the handle the shaft 
[of the lance] passed . through a small circular shield, or 
*hand.guard (called a vamplate). 2637 Bpis Tranter, of 
Register S. Geo, Martyr (Canterbury’, [Signed] William 
Wellton by' W his *hand mark. 2795 Southey loan oj Arc 
IX. 258 At his side Within ’"hand-rcach his sword. 2B45 
James A. Neil ii, His collar and •hand-ruffles were of lace. 
1549 Hooper 10 Commandnu xL Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or *hand-shackle to keep them from doing of ill. . 
1883-4 J. G. Butler in Bible-Work IL 231 Daily tabor, 
•hand-toil or brain-toil. 2859 Bentley's Q. Rex\ July 544 
When it comes to shifts and *hand-tums..we are utterly 
at a stand. 

c. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; x>.%hand-anvil,-bag,-camera,-candle,-can- 
dlestick, -lamp, -lantern, -lexicon, -litter, -mirror, 
-net, -screen, -specimen, -spectroscope,, -tray, etc. 

x8^ Miss Braddom fust as / am xlv. She had her 
waterproof, .and a *hand-bag. 1889 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 
6/1 The two travellers .. stowed their •hand-baggage away 
I In their compartment. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 

I 1 Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the *hand camera 
has become a nece.ssity. 1682 Lend. Gas. No; 1706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one *hand Candlestick, 
Snuff-pan, and Snuffers. 2892 A. Heales Archil, Ch. 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar •hand-cross. 
1862 Illustr. Loud. Netus 21 Jan. 51/1 With a •hand-ey’e- 
glass disposed across the nose. 2^5 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. viii. § i, 388 The contact- or •hand-gonio- 
meter. 28^ Dukkin Mian. 8 He has furnished himself 
with a •hand-lamp. 2862 Marsh Eng, Lang. iii. 49 In 
a •hand-lexicon of any* modern tongue. 1888 Harber's Mag. 
Dec. 263/1 An ivory backed •hand-roirror. 2726 Shelvocke 
/ dy. round World (1757) 26 A little *hand nest of drawers. 


2856 Kane Arct. Expl. IL xxiv. 243 Birds.. c,aught in their 
little •hand-nets. 2891 D’O. Carte in Pall Mall G. s Dec. 
1/3 There were some 3000 •hand-properties emploj'ed in 
‘Ivanhoe’, and 10 scenes. 2826 bliss Mitkord village 
Ser. II. (1S63) 342 Painted shells and roses.. on card-racks 
and *hand-scrcens. 1825 W, Phillips Ouit. Min. CfGeol. 
(1818) 298 By the examination of •hand specimens, 1872 
tr, Schellen s Spectr. Anal, Ixix. 418 The •hand-spectroscope 
of Huggins, 1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payre of •hand-lrayes. 2535 Coverdale Num. xxxv. 18 
Yf he .smyte him with an •handweapon of wodd. 

d. Managed or worked with the hand (sometimes 
spec, with one hand) ; driven or operated by manual 
power, as distinguished from that of an animal or 
a machine ; as handdmt, -bellcnvs, -besom, -brake, 
-card (in cotton-spinning), -comb, -drill, -flail, 
-haipoon, -hook, -lathe, -lever, -mangle, '\-mell 
(= mallet), -mortar, -piercer, -pstmp, -punch, 
-quern, -rake, -rope, -sail, -shears, -shell, -sledge, 
-tool, -wagon, -wheel, etc. e. Made or done by 
hand, as hand-embroidety. 

1781 Smcatiiman in Phil. "J'rans. LXXI. 181 note, Beaten 
level. .with their feet and a kind of *hand-bat or beetle. 
2665 Hooke Microgr, 23 Blowing now and then the Coles 
with *hand-BelIows. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 4/2 7 b 
stop the train at the proper phicc by the application of the 
ordinary’ *hand-brakc only’. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 
IV. 273/2 Carding, .was perfonned by a pairof *hand-(mrds 
upon the knee, 2882 iincycl. Diet. I. 685/2 The slivers 
are made by •hand-combs. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 4712/4 
Several Persons. .did attempt to murther.,Mr, Stone., 
wounding him w’ilh a *Hand-Crow. 2770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 431 7 ’he .seed roust be drilled by a 
•hand-drill. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 149 It was a 
tambour, timbrel, or •hand-drum. 2820 Scoresby Ace. 
Arctic Reg. II. 233 The •hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 2765 Choker Dht. Arts 4- .SV., . 
* Hand-Hook, an instrument used by smiths to twist square 
iron. . 288a Pecody Eng. yournalism. xv. 207 He used 
to . . make use of his mother’s •hand-mangle to work off 
impres>ions of ty’pe. 1600 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 233 For 
a •handmell, and crosspin of iron, to mend or make bald- 
rigs for our bells. 2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitrers, 
and 100 • Hand-Mortars. 2667 PrimattC/’/^* ff C. Build. 26 
Whether they draw Water with Buckets, or *Hand-Pumps, 
or Chain-Pumps, ciooo ^^^lfric Jndg. xvi, 21 Heton hine 

f rindan ret hlra *hand-cwy’roe. 2878 Lecky Eng. in xBth C. 

I. V, 26 The only mills for grinding corn were hand-querns, 
turned by a woman's hand. 2523 Fitzherb. Htisb. § e8 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a •hande-rake 
halfe a yardelonge, with. vii. or. viii. tethe. X49S-7 A^ffir'/x/ 
Aec.Hen. K//, (i896'267*Hande ropes— xviij ; lakes forthc 
ma>*ne saylc — ij. <226^ Temple tj.), TTie seamen will 
neither .Mand to their *handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer. x 83 x Du Chaillu Land Midn. Sun II. 256 The 
women were up and busy sharpening the •hand-scythes. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xi. 103 The coin being cut 
with *hand-sbears, and stamped with hand-hammers. 2767 
H. Brooke FootofQuat. (i792)IV, sslStanf. s.v. Granada) 
7 'hey tossed their granadoesor ‘hand-shells among us. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. IL xxv. 249 They have given us •hand- 
sledges for our baggage. Cassells ‘I'echn, Educ, IV, 
255/2 7 *he ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common •hand*whim. 

62. a. objective and obj. genitive, as hatul-hinder , . 
-clapping, -kissitig, -spoiler, -xvarmer, -washing', 
-wringing adj. 

1585 HiciNS tr. yuntui Ncmencla/or 296^/2 Maniear., 
manicis, or •handbinders, 2838 Carlyle blisc. I'i857, lY. 
144 If rumour and *hand-clapping could be credited. 2888 
D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel i, A dropping fire of hand- 
cl.’ipping. 2868 Yates Rock Ahead iii. v. The ladies 
exch.angcd siveet *handkissings. 2B36 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xx^’i, I brought up to her the penitent ‘hand- 
presser. 25.. Abcrd. Reg. V. 25 (Jam.) Maisterfull and 
violent •b.’indputiing in his dekin. iMLj Pall Mall G. 
Extra 24 July* 14/2 *Hand-warmers fitted with charcoal 
pans. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul (1883) 43 The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treatise to •hand-washings. 2603 
Dekker Wonderfutl Yeare C, You desolate *hand-wringing 
widowes. 

b. "With the hand, by hand ; esp. 

as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-coloured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber,- 
-co7nbing,-dressing,- eating, feed yh.,-fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -kill vb., f -laboured, -moulded ppl. adjs., 
-7ifarYb., reared ppl. adj., -mib\h., -rubbed, -spun, 
-tumed, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaxnng, -woven] 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl, adj., etc. 

2796 W. Marshall West. Eng. I. 242 (E, D. S.) With a. 
Beating-axe.. large chips, shavings or sods are struck off . , 
7 'his operation is termed *hand-beaiing. 2869 Eng. Mech. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were finished by •hand- 
colouring. 2894 H. Speight Nidderdate 304 This was in 
the days of •hand-combing and hand-weaving. 2857 
Livingstone 7 'rav. xi. 206, I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
habit of *hand-eating prevailed.^ 2805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. 1.421 7 'he snow..render[s] it necessary to *hand-fe^ 
their flocks of sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric,- 
(ed. 4) I. 191 Cattle, when •hand-fed. 2880 Libr Uftiv: 
Knowl. (N. Y. J XI. 404 The joints should be carefully 
•hand-filled with fine screened sand. 2859 Tennyson 
Vivien 895 Face *Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief. ciS7S 
Chaim. Air c. 25 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 585 Gif 
ony Fleshour. .slayis or *hand-killis ony* beif or flesh with, 
his awin handis. 2854 H. Miller 4- Schm, xiii. (1858) 
287 This same *hand-inoulded polteiy of the bronze period. 
2893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xix. 128 The futility of 
attempting to •hand-rear them. 2894 Daily Nexvs 2 Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and ‘hand-reared birds. 1850 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1S62) 224 ‘Hand-rub and bandage 
legs. 286a Beveridge Hist. India HI. vii. iii. 101 7 ' wo 
attendants who'te duty» it was to hand-rub {shasupoo) their 
master. 2647 7 ’RAPr Comm. Matt. v. 21 There are longue- 
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smiters, as well as *hand-smllers. 189* Easiertt Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Hand-spHt lath.s. 1895 Daily 
Neivs 15 June 5/3 A piece of *hand*spun and hand-woven 
cloth. 1M4 Roe Nat. Sey. Story v, A profitable crop .. 
can only be grown -by careful *hand»thinning. 1827 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids 263 I wish to God our poor 

■*hand*weaver5 could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 177/2 In *hand-weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations from time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his warp. 1772 A. Young in R. Dossle Mein. 
Agric. (1782* III. 27 [I) *hand-weeded it, Aug. 22d. 1807 
Ann. Reg.SSi The plants are twice hand-weeded, ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe bis *hand-worhte 
teinpel. 1881 Truth ip May 686/x The train, .was covered 
with hand-wrought embroidery. 

c. locative^ etc. In or as to the hands ; as hand- 
homd., ’gyved, doppedy -shackled, -tied ppl. adjs. 

?irx6oo Distracted Emp. i. L in Bullen O, PI. III. 176 
Better *hand-bounde wrnstell with the Sea. *837 Carlylk 
Pr. Rev. III. r. i. (1872) 4 A poor Legislative. .had let 
itself be ^hand-gj'ved. 

d. siviilative, etc., as hand-footed, -high, -like, 
•shaped adjs. 

1890 O. Crawfurd Round the Calendar 147 The wall 
running by the garden paths, *hand-high. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 63 The *hand-Uke conformation of 
their fore-feet. 17^ Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
102 Branches widening, *hand-shaped. 

63 . Special Combs. + hand-adventure, a sin- 
gle-handed contest ; hand-alphabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a * deaf-and-dtimb * 
alphabet ; hand-buckler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to parry an adversary’s sword-thrusts ; 
hand-cannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannon type; hand-car(6^..S’.),a lightcar propelled- 
by cranks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and repairing of a railway line ; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair; hence handchairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair ; hand-darg a day's 
work of manual labour; hand-drop (see qaot.) ; 
d* hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to hand ; hand-fish, 
a pediculate fish, having the pectoral fin articu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hand-plant 
(q.v.) orhand-flo wer- tree ; t hand-friend, (?)a 
friend at hand, or who will * stand by ’ one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the starting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole, aholegiving passage lor littlemore than 
the hand; haud-in {Tenuis'), the person who is 
serving the ball; fhand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ball in 1 5th c. ; hand-lan- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands; +hand-laying {bond leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead {Nautl), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fathoms; 
hand-light {Gardening), a bell-glass (* Hand- 
glass 2); hand-loose a,, free from restraint; 
d* hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf. 45 a) ; so *1* hand-making ; hand-mast 
(see quols.) ; also attrib. as hand-tnast piece, spar', 
d* hand- muff, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (see 
quot. 1892); also attnb. as hand-mule spinner', 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis inacnlata, from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubers; hand-out 
{Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin {Gunnery), see quot.; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree {Cheirosiemon platanoides, N. O. 
Steratliacex), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles; f hand-point, 
a children’s game, the same as span-counter ; hand- 
post, a guide-post at the parting of roads, a 
Finger-post; hand-promise, a solemn form of 
betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quiU, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird ; d* hand- 
reaching [cf. Ger. handreickung'],wstdi by Cover- 
dale for ministration or contribution ; hand-screw 
(see quot. 1850); dXzoaUrib.trs, hand-screw-maker', 
d* hand-shaft (see quot.) ; fhand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summer- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the feet are in the air; d* lia-Jid-stripe = 
Hand-stroke; d" hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse ; hand-swipe, a shadoof .worked by hand 
for raising water ; d*li8’iid“f8.ble, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut a. — hand-tight', hand-tennis, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a racket; hand-tight a., as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand ; d" hand-timber, 
Smallwood; hand-tree = hand- wave 

V ., to smooth the surface of (a measure of corn) 
with the’ hand, instead of using a strike; d" hand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; d* hand- wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

' 1649 H. Watson Valentine « 5 - Orson xiii. 59 AH this •hand- 
adventure now knittingupin this manner. 1680 Dalcarno 
Didascolocopkus vHi. 73, I have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or *Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 Penny 
C>c/. VIII. 283/1 We shall give his hand-alphabet. 1847- 
78 Haluwell, *IIand-cannpn, a musket. 1874 Boutell 


Anns 4 ‘ Ann. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave place 
to the hand-gun. 1850 Lyell Visit U. S. II. 14, 1 left 
the *hand-car and entered a railway-train, which carried me 
in one hour into the town. 18^ IVestm. Gas. 3 Sept, s/r 
A relief train carrying band-cars eventually rescued them 
from their perilous position. 1622 Madbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman dAlf. I. 37 It seemed to mee a Silla de innnos, or 
easie *hand-Chaire. 1857 Duncusom A fed. Lex. 447 * Hand- 
drop, Wrist-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead. 15^2 Turner 
Baths 6b, It is good . . for the *handetjell and fote cuell. 
1586 J. Hooker GVm/ff. /re/, in Holtnshed II. x68/i Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
(1862) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 564 The Cheironectes, or ^Hand-fish; 
bears a strong resemblance lo the common Angler in its 
structure and habits; but its fins are still more capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of quadrupeds. 1822 C. Wells Stories after 
Nature (1891) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-friend lo our cause— it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Did. Arts, etc. * Hand-gear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gear, an arrangement of levers and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
I Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports iii. i. v. § 4. 690 If the •hand- 
in makes one, the game, is called vantage. 1477 Act 17 
Edw. IV, c 3 Diversez noveix ymaginez Jeuez appelez 
Cloishe Kaylez half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & (^ueke- 
horde. 1540 Order Hen. VHI in Rymer Fecdera (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper aswell of the Playes of Hande oute and al 
Keyles. 1680 Dalcarno Didascolocopkus viii. 73 Neither 
. .is it so proper a medium of interpretation between persons 
present face to face, as a •Hand-language. 1387 Trevisa 
Hieden (Rolls) V. 243 Univis *hond leggynge is chalenged 
of pe [Pope Leo]. 1745 P. Thomas Jml, Anson's Voy. 
314 Sometimes we should have seven Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship, and no Ground with the *Hand Lead on the 
other. 1828 J. M. Spearman Bril. Gunner (ed. 2) 384 The 
hand-lead-Une, which is generally 20 fathoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms, i860 Delamer Kitch. 
Gard. (i86i^ 78 A •handlight or bell-glass, 1882 Garden 
4 Feb. 72/1 Cuttings.. root readilyunder a small handlight. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. v. 304 The peple 
lyke a cumpanle of Wylde beistes, *hand louse. 1^9 
Latimer 3^/ Serin, bef. Edw. /'/(Arb.) 97 A •hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man. 1549 Cover- 
dale, Erasm. Par. ywrfe 23 •Handmaking of gaynes, 
whiche thinge dooeih moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Chnsie. 1830 Marryat King's Own III. i, u 
We can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the *hand-masi, at sea. 1875 Laslett Timber 232 Hand- 
mast, .is a technical term applied., to a round spar^ holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 S.MYTH SailoVs Word-bk., * Hand mast-spar, a 
round mast ; those from Riga are. .over 70 feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sporting Mag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore ’'hand-muffs. 1834 Ht. Maftineau Moral 
IL 59 * Hand-mules are worked in pairs. 1892 Labour 
CowwwrV/i Gloss., spinning-machinery, driven 
by steam power and manual labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875* Stonehenge’ Brit, Sports\\\. i. v. I4. 
690 If the player who fails to return the ball is the server or 
hand-tn, he becomes *hand-out. z88t Grernkr Gun 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this ‘•hand-pin' is 
placed in the reverse way;. ^ 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
36 The *Hand plant of Mexico. 1659 Torriano, A l-palmo, 
the play our children call. At span-counter, or at •Hand- 
point. 1791 J. Hampson Mem.-Wesley HI. loi A clergy- 
man is like a •hand-post ; if he shew the ^vay, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. 1830-3 Carleton 
Trails < 5 * St., Going to Maynooth (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who had been known to 
break a •hand-promise. 1535 Covebdale Acts vi. j Their 
wyddowes were not loked vpon in the daylie *handreach- 
inge. *763 Croker Diet. Arts 4- Sc., * H and-Screw, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P, O. Lond. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand screw-maker. ct85o Rudini. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 Hand-scretvs or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beams or other weighty limbers ; it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is pul in 
motion by a winch, 1598 Florio, Sommessa, the length 
of a span or hand-breadth, a *hand shaft so called of our 
drapers. • 1383 Hicins tr. yunius' Nomenclator 
/l/«Kx'ca..the "handsleeue: the sleeueofa garment. x686 
Lond. Gaz. No. A Purple Wastcoat, with narrow 

Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 1875 W. Carleton Farm 
Legends (1885) 88 He al'ays could. -Make somersets on the 
mow, •Hand-springs, cart-wheels, an* such. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children .. throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. X 53 S W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions n. vi. 132 To fighte it oute at *hand stripes. 1690 
Lond. Gas, No. If any Brown Paper-maker will 

Buy either Rags, Ropes or •Hand-stuff of the said Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
X799 Naval Chron. II. 314 Dealers in. .what is called hand 
stuff and old stores. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. 271 
ITie use of the *Hand swipe .. is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures, r 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 225/2 *Hand tablys . . pugillaris. cx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 33 Heave •hand taut, 1825 Hone Every- 
day Bk 865 *Haiid-tennis still continues to be played . . it 
is now called fives. z-j^Riggingff SeatnanshipY.zCirj Hand- 
tight. A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as lo make j 
it straight. i88x Youkc Every Man Jiis own Mechanic I 
§ 443. j^4 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tightly indeed in the manner called by joiners ‘ hand tight ’ 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand.. 1W4 Husbandm. Practice (N.), Fell •hand- 
timber from the full to the change. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
28/1 Called the '•hand-tree*, in consequence of its stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers will .say that they had as leave 
haue come stricken, as soe*handwaved, and left hollowe in 
the midst, xjgx Statist. Acc. ScotL II. 533 (Jam.) 
Mea.sured by hand-w-avine, i.e. they are stroked by the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot. 1683 
Lond. .Gaz. No. 1835/4 One short *Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle, a 1611 Beaum. & Fu Maid's 


i, Though I am tame. .1 may leap, Like a •hand- 
wolf, into my natural wildness, And do an outrage. 
fHand, sb:-, var. Ande Obs., breath. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 775 His nese oft droppes, his 
hand stynkes. 

Hand (hcend), V. [f. Hand 

1 . trails. To touch or grasp with the hand, lay 
hands on, lay hold of; to work or manage with the 
hand, manipulate, handle ; also fig. to deal with, 
treat of. Obs. exc. in technical use : see quots. 

x6io Shaks.^ Temp. i. i. 25 If you can command these 
Elements to silence, .wee will not hand a rope more, 16x1 
— Wint. T. n. iii. 63 Let him that makes but trifles of his 
eyes First hand me. ILid. iv. iv. 359 When 1 was yong, 
And handed loue, as you do, a 1721 Prior Looking- 

glass 29, I hand my oar. 1786 J. Wedgwood in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. 397 What we call handing or slapping the 
clay, an operation by which its different parts are inter- 
mixed. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 414/1 Brought up 
..to full perfection by ‘handing’, i.e. brisk rubbing with 
the palm of the hand.- 

2 . Nant. To take in, furl (a sail). 

1634 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 5 The Sailers . . handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes . . in their wet 
clothes. az642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis nr. (1704) 
364/1 With Ten Sailors to hand the Sails. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv (1840) 239 We were glad to hand all 
our sails. 1790 Beatson Naz\ fy Mil. Mem. I. 192 The 
mizen top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling about their ears. x88x Daily Tel. 28 "jan., 

* They must be handing the maintopsail 1 thought. 

3 . To lead or conduct by the hand ; to assist wdth 
the hand in mounting a step, alighting, etc.- 

a i63t Donne (J.), Angels did hand her up, who next God 
dwell. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Sbawbander handed him out of his Bardge. 1697 
Dampieb Voy. 1 . 15 Our tallest men stood In the deepest 
place, and handed the sick, weak, and short men. 1764 
Foote Mayor o/G. i. Wks. 1799 h Enter l\Irs. Sneak, 
handed by the Major. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 34 He 
hands her o’er the stile. 1862 Trollope Orlcy F, xiii, He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4 . To deliver or pass with the hand or hands. 
(Also with adverbs, as about, in, aver.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas .. 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the sop unto him. 
1692 Royal Proclam. 13 Sept, in Lond. Gaz. No. 2802/1 
Persons who . . shall . , hand or bring -any such Libel to the 
Press. 17XX Addison Sped, No. 58 r 3 There were several 
Satyrs and PanegjTicks handed about. 1726 G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 329, I would hand the Hat and his Arms 
to him. x8x6 Sporting Mag, XLVIII. 173 You may as 
well band me over the money. 1837 Dickens Piekw. iv, 
Come, hand in the eatables. 1891 E. Peacock Brendon 
1 . 201 Hilary handed the paper to Sir Sampson. 

b. ti'ansf, and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, 
transmit.. Now only with adverbs, as to hand 
down, i. e. to a later generation or age ; to hand on, 
i. e. to the next in a series or succession ; to hand 
over, i.e. to another’s possession, keeping, etc. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 49 In a vacuity . . 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense. 2659 D. Pell 
Iinpr, Sea 401, I would hand this word unto the Mer- 
chants of our Land also. • 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' hi or,, 
In praise 0/ Epictetus, Every word ..Your heaiers have 
receiv’d as from an (Oracle, And handed down to us. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P, 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 1865 Kingsley Herew. ix. The father handed 
on the work. 1B75 }o\\ETt Plato {t:A. 2)V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. 

5 . To join the hands of. i‘are. 

1643-2B8X [see Handed 3]. 

f ( 3 , inlr. To go hand in hand, concur. Obs. 

2624 Massinger Renegado iv. i. Let but my power and ' 
means hand with my will. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove. In con- 
stant close relations ; on very intimate terms, 
x68o R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Mr. Willoughby was such a Croney, that they were 
hand and glove. 2780 Cowper Table T. 173 As if the world 
and they were hand and glove. i867TROLLOPF.C^r(;ff.,ff^r- 
set 1 . xxiv. 206 He’s not hand-and-glove with Lord Derby. 

/ 3 . 2799-2800 Bubdon Pursuits Lit. 1 . 47 (L) Our author 
Is here hand in glove with Providence. xMi Besant^ Rice 
Ckapi. of Fleet i.iv, The Doctor is.. hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 2S89 County xxii, Priestman and the new Lady 
Sandilands are already hand in glove. 

Ha*nd~ax, -axe. An ax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle- ax. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 26 He ne dradde no3t {>0 that 
handaxe, as it was y sene. C2300 Havelok 2553 Hand-ax, 

. .gi'iarm, orspere. 2375 Barbour .^r'/zcrxii. 57 'i'he hand ax 
schaft ruschit in twa. 2498 St. Giles' Charters (1859) j ref. 

41 Ane hand-ax or sword. 2886 J. H. Kennedy m A. E. 
Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) II. 372 1 he other . .with only a 
handax and jackplane made a drum c>’Iinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1 . A ball for throwing with the liand. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1771 Se quat I send to ^e, son, pi- 
selfe with to laike, A halt & and a hand-lialle, & a beme- 
panne. 2483 Cath. AnH- r/sA An Hand balle, ///« 
manunlxs . . 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 296 1 hrow a ban“- 
ball against any moveable body, and it will displace 
body. .. . 

2 . A game played with such a ball in a space 

between two distant goals. .... - - % 

(An annual band-ball contest (usually on a holiday 
is'’ an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes tn 

the south of Scotland: see Ball x/.J 4 bj) ^ K,i_ 

1581 AIulcaster Positions xxvji. (18S7) 20, Ihe litJe 
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handball is counted to he a swift exercise. 1777 Brand 
Pof>, Antiij. (1870) I 98 It was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves to Dlay \viih 
the inferior clergy at hand-ball . . even on Easter-day itself, 
i^x Strutt Sports Fast, n. iii. 84 The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 2897 Hnr/ers 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 In a large open space reserved for the 
boys to play handball. 

3 . A nollow ball of india-nibber punctured so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when pressed in the hand. 

x888 Med, Ncivs Lll. 639 Whether the spray be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small steam 
vaporircr. 2896 T. C. At.LBUTT Syst. Med. I. 305 The hand- 
ball sprays are used at ordinaiy» temperatures. 

i' Saind’band. Obs. [Cf. ON. handabami a 
joining or shaking of hands.] Covenant made by 
joining hands ; covenanted condition, union, or 
possession. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 3915 Wit wijf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit oher went in hand. Ibid. 13428 0 wijf 
for-sok he hand-band, c 2460 Tinoneley Mvst, (Surtees) 43 
God gif the to thyn handband The dew of hcven and frute 
of land. 

Hand-barrow. [Bakrow sb? i a.] A flat, 
rectangular frame of transverse bars, having shafts 
or ‘ trams ’ before and behind , by which it is carried . 

24.. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 572/2 Ce\ud]vecierium manuttle^ 
an handberwe. 25x1 Deiuautidcs yoyous in Prouip. Parz\ 
225/1 uotc^ What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knoye? 
K, A hande-barowe, for of that he shall not knowe wluche 
ende shall goo before. 2587 Fle.\iinc Centn. Hetinshed 
III. 1548/z Caried fVom the gaole to the place of judge- 
ment, some ^'pon handbarrowes. 2669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 322 Barrow, is of two sorts; either a Hand- 
barrow, or a Wheel-barrow. 28S4H. Miller Sclu^i Schm. 
xxii. {18^) 234/1 We could see.. a dead body borne forth by 
two persons on a hand-barrow. 

t b. A similar fiat barrow having a wheel. Ohs. 
2521 MS. Ace. Si. yohu's Hosp..^ Canterh.,. For a liand 
barow whele vj^f 2555 Eden Decades 333 Hand barrow es 
bothe with wheelesand without wheeles. 

0. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, a mendicant 
cripple earned from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 
Ha*iidba-sket. [B.vsket A basket to be 
carried in the hand. 

2495-7 Haval Aec. Hen. I-'// (2^6) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede — ij ; Maundes tobere in file-she—ij. 2583 Hollv- 
DAND Cambo di Fior 97 Buye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries. Take the hand-basket. 2672 Crowne yuUatia 
HI. Dram, Wks, 1873 I. 69. I can see when I see, surely; 
I don't carry my eyes in a hand-basket, 276S-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (2852) 1. 281 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

attrib. 2560 Becok AVtu Catech, Wks. 2844 11. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts^ nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, but fellow- 
heirs Nvith them of everlasting life. 

Sa'ndbell. A small bell rung by being swung 
in the hand, as distinguished from one rung by a 
bell-pull, bell-rope, etc, 

a 2000 Charier of Leofrie \ci Cod, Dipl. IV. 275 Nu Sa 
synd .xiii. upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 57/20 A Handbell, tinihuialulttui. 1688 K. Holme 
Armoury in. 462/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Bell, .is held in 
a mans hand, and soe rung. 1859 W. Collins After Dark 
iTauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-bell to ring 
for lights. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 43 The 
abbot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
of a hand-bell. 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 

c 2500 Maid Euityn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she lolle, Full great sorowe makynge. 
1682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (2693) 2066 It passes 
about like an hand-bell. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v, 
Criers rushing with hand-befis ! * Oyez, oyez, All men to 
their Districts to be enrolled!' 1880 A. McKav Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 230 A hand-bell was rung through the 
streets when a person departed this life. 

c. Spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for handbelUringing. 

d. aitrib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped adj^; 
also handbell-ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells ; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells tuned to diflerent notes. 


2889 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Handhellringer, at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or village.s 
with their hells. 

[Bill sb.^ 4.] A light bill or 

pruning knife. 

25*3 Fitzheub. Hush. § 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handhyll and cut the settes. 2702 Evrly.n in PePys* Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 
Sa'ndbill 2, [Bill a printed notice 

or advertisement on a single page, intended to be 
delivered or circulated by band. Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, etc. 

*753 l^^oHd No. 1. 3 Who make their appearance either 
in hand-bills, or in weekly or daily papers. 2793 Regal 
RnmbUr c6 Lucifer drew up a most inflammatory hand- 
bill. 2837 Howitt Rttr. Life 11, v. (2862) 152 A large liand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of 200/. for 
the apprehension of a delinquent. ,*8^ Knight 
JPork. Life J. v. 218 [HeJ had the indiscretion to circulate 
a hand-biTi from house to house. 

Ha'nd-'blow, Iia'ndy blow. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Blow sb.^ The form with handy- foimdtriGoo, 
as also in handy-atff, -grip, -stroke, etc., appears 


to be due to the co-cxistence of haiuhuorh and 
handiwork from i4lh c.] A blow with tlic hand ; 
a cuff. Usually in //. To come lo hatid{y) blows, 
to come to blows at close quarters ; so to fall to, 
be at hand (or handy ‘')blows. 

o. 2577-87 Holinsiied Chron. III. 2238/1 The cnimic 
boldlie approchelh, the pike is oflered, to handblowes it 
conimeth. 2587 Fle.minc Conin. Jlolinshed III. 2997/2 Al 
length through shot .. scalding water and handblowes they 
were repelled. 2643 [Akgibr] Lane. ValL Aehor 26 The 
Enemy came on desperately, even to hand-blowcs. 

p. 2587 Harmer tr. Rezd'sSertn. 162 (T.) By whose me.ans 
the matter came to handic-blows.^ 263a Ljtmcow Trav. 
in. 114 Belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. . 2639 
R. N Anhnadv. lF$trxw. ». ccl. An instnimenl called 
a Flaile, used when the Enemy is at handy blowes, 
2783 Ainsworth Lai, Diet. (Morell) 1. s.v. Jihnv, To come 
to handy blows, Cominus pugnare. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. 316 Nought of handy blows 1 know. 

Hand-liolt, sb. IQbs. [Bolt sbS 6.] A 
handcufT. Alsoj?f. 

i8x6 Trial Berkeley Poachers. Tlie hand-bolt hurt ri^. 
2832 E.xaminer 467/1 IHc] pronounces the^ nomination 
boroughs conservative: — the hand-bolts of the Commons. 
Hence Hand-bolt v. trans., to handcuff. 

2826 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us. 2832 
Lincoln Herald 22 July 2/3 ‘Constable, do your duty — 
liandbolt them.' 

Handbook (brc*ndbuk). [Found in OE. in 
form handbSc, -b 6 k, as a rendering of L. manttalis 
and Gr.-L. enchiridion. Hut the current word was 
introduced after Ger. handbuch in jpth c.] 

A small book or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

fa. in OE. The Manual of ecclesiastical offices 
and rilual. Ohs. 

<1900 Canons of AElfredm in Thorpe Z/iwx II. 350/25 Da 
haljan hcc, saltere and pistolboc, sangboc and handboc. 
cioso Byrhtfertits Handboc in Anglin VIll. 321 Enchi- 
rldion h^t ys manualts on lyden & handboc on englisc. 
artoo Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 327/26 jtfauualis, handlin 
o33e handboc. c rgSj Eutogium //2r/.(i863) III. v, Ixxxii. 
9 Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handlwk. 1563-87 Foxe A. 45* M. (1596) 230/2 
A booke of his owme making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speach he (K. Alfred) called a handbooke, in 
Greeke called it Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study ; spec, a book con- 
taining concise information for the tonrisl. 

2814 (title) A Handbook for modelling wax flowers. 2833 
Nicolas Chronol, Hist. Pref. 19 What the Germans would 
term, and which, if our language admitted of the expres- 
ston, would have been the fittest title for it, ‘The Hand- 
book of History 2836 {title* A Hand-Book for T Vavellers 
on the Continent (Murray’s). 2838 H. Rogers Introd. 
Led. Eng. Gram. 4- Comp. 70 Such tasteless innovations 
as * Moming-land’ * Morgen-land' for the East, and ‘ hand- 
book' {hand-bucIC^ for ‘manual’. 1843 Erased s Mag. 
XXVII. 649 The compiler of this Handbook [Murray’s 
Handbook lb N. Italy) iwc arc obliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) docs not give the prices. ^ 2863 
Readier 22 Feb. 190 If by handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

t Ha'nd-borow. Obs. [See Borrow Ht. 
‘hand- pledge* or security; according to Spelman, 
Cowell, and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the Head- 
BOROW in a frank-pleclgc. 

(It does not appear where the 16th c. antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been found in OE. 02 ME.) 

2626 Spelman Gloss., Handboroive, in Decuriis seu Fri- 
horgis ynus e nouenisest, decimo, quern Headboruw vocant, 
supposilus. 1672 Manley Co^vells Intcrpr., Haud-borow, 
A Surely, a manual Pledge^ that is, an inferior Undertaker ; 
for Head-baro 70 is a superior or Chief Instrument, Spelm, 
2848 Wharton Law Lex. s,v. Head-borough, The head 
boroughs were the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated hatid-borcnvs, or inferior pledges, 
Sandbow. [Bow sb .^2 ordinary bow 

in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Cross-bow. 

2535 Coverdale X Macc. vi, 51 He made all maner ordi- 
naunce ; handbowes, fyrie dartes, rackettes. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, vi. 42 Mak reddy jour corsbollis, hand bolHs, fyir 
speyris. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 260 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hand-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
were not then used). 

Sa*lldbreadtb. Also 6 liandbreth, -breath, 
8 — hand’s breadth, handsbreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a P.VLii; formerly estimated as one-fourth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

*535 CovERDALE I Kings vii. 26 The ihicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 56 A 
Hande breadth. Conteyninge in it 4 Fingers. A Fote. 
CoiUeyningc in it 4 Hande breadth. 2653 H. Cogas tr. 
Pinto's Trav, Ixvi. 267 Within nine hand-bredlhs of the 
Water. 2843 Macaulay Zry'j Rome, Horatius-f\*f, 
The good sword stood a band-breadth out Behind the 
Tuscan’s head. 2875 Whyte Melville Riding Recollect. 
iv. (2879) 65 A handsbreadth behind the girths, 
Sa'lldbrede. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, errott. 6 hand-brode, 8 -broad, 
S-9 dial, -breed. [Brede jA-J =sprec. 

f 2000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 158/11 Palmus, span 
T/f/ handhred. 2388 XVyclif Ezek, xl. 43 The brenkis of 
iho boordis ben of <Jon handibreede [2382 of 00 palme). 


?ax4oo Morie Arth. 2229 Hurtles his hcmc-pane an 
haunde-bredc l.nrge. C1420 Pallati. on Hush. iii. 361 Vp 
to goon Oucr the bed too hondbrede is his kynde. 2552 
Turner Herbal 1. Q v b, Twoo handbredes from that place. 
2577 B. Goocn lleresbach's Hush. 11.12586)55 A handbrode 
in iicight. 1726 Nat. Hist, Jrcl. 89 The thickness of two 
handbroads or there-abouts. 1792 Burns lyUlie's IVifc^ in, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Hand-breed. 1893 Nordiumbtd. Gloss., Handbraed. 

Haud-broa'd, adj. Of the width of a hand. 

2622-25 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xviii. viii, A hand- 
broad cloud, a 2722 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 2721 
I. 10 1'hc hand-broad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 2865 
Kingsley Hereto, iii, lll-lighted by a hand-broad window. 

Sa*nd-ca:iiter. [Canter sbe^l A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. Hand-gallor. 

2836 Gen. P. Thompson Exety. (1842) IV. 73 The Whigs 
.. h.ave probably made up their minds to carry their Bill 
through in a liand canter. 2893 EaklDunmore Pamirs I. 
284 \Vc had seven miles to ride to the city, wliich we did at 
a hand canter. 

Ha'nd-cart. A small cart pushed or drawn 
with the hands. 

iZio Hull Imprpv. Act 56 Any.. dray, hand-cart, wheel- 
barrow. 2884 F. M. Crawford Rom, Singer 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cart. 

Ha*ndclap. [Clap /A‘] A clap of the 
hands; the brief space of time which this takes, 
an instant. 

1822 Hogg Perils of Man III. 205 (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi* thee in three handclaps. 2864 Burton 
Caerngornt Mountains 77 In a hand-clap, in it swept 
dashing ever>’lhing before it. 

t Ha’ndclotli. Ohs. [Sec Cloth sb. i.] A 
towel, a napkin; a duster, 

Yxooo /Elfric Horn. I. 426 Ic geseo Codes engel st.mid- 
ende mtforan J?e mid hand-cla|>e, and wipaji swati^an 
limu. ^2200 Trim Coll, Horn. 163 Hire handclo3es and 
hire bord clo3es ben makede wile. rx47S Foe. in Wr.- 
Wulckcr 773/10 Hoc inanitergium, a hand-clothe. [2839 
H. Rogers Ess. II. iii. 243 wc cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestors.. ofhand-clath (hand-cloth) for towel.) 

Ha’ndclout. dial. [See Clout 4.] & prec. 

2788 W. Marshall Yerksh. Gloss., Hajtdctout.. 7 k towel. 

fSa’lldcraffc, Ohs. Manual skill, power, or 
work ; = Handicraft i. 

ft 975 Edgads Canotis § n in Thorpe Zrtrw II. 246 (Bosw.) 
We la:ra)> jnet preosta ^hvvilc to-eacan lare leornijje hand- 
craft georne. ^xooo /Elfric Horn. 1 . 392 Mid his hand- 
crafte he tcolede his and his geferena fork-dsda. exxoo 
Rule^ St, Benedict Ivii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. B, iv. 24) To be 
ceapienne teui;; Mng heora handcraftes. e 2205 Lay. 4899 
purh his hande craftes [c 2275 porh^ bis hendi ^craftes). 
CX400 Laufrands Cirurg. 28 So pat it be don with hand 
cralt \MS. B. hande crafte). 2483 Cath, eitigl. 273/2 An 
Hand crafte, WTr/mw/H. 2533 MoRE^twxTe, Poysoned Bk. 
Wks. 2062/2 Menne of handcraft. 1555 W, Watre.man 
Fardle Facions Pref. 8 Diuers inuencions of handekrafles 
and sciences. 2599 Marston Sco, Viltanie x66 Euery brok- 
ing hand-crafts arllran. 1849-53 l^^CK Clu of Fathers III, 
X. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths' hand-craft. 

fHa’iidcraftman. Obs. Also H bandcrafty 
man. [f. prec. ; in j 3 implying a derivative hclj. 
handcrafty,\ = Handicraftsman. ‘ 

2463-4 Rolls of Partt. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women. .have been grelely empoverj’sbed. 2483 Act 
I Rich, III, c. 9 § 2 Beyng an Anificer or handcrafty man. 
2520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. vii. 259/1 The same evenynge 
the handcrafty men of the towne arose, a 2529 Skelton 
Fox Ppputi 294, 1 meane the handecrafieman. 2564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888)6 Ause 1 haue manj' of 
my sirename here..j'ea, honast handcraftie men. 

t Ha’ndcraftsman. Obs. [lit. handcraft" s 
man.\ = prec. 

2530-1 Act 22 Hen. Fill, c. 23 Preamb., Supposyng that 
Straungers usyng bakyng, hruyng, surger>’e or wrj-tyng, 
shulde be hand crafiesmcn . . suche liandcraftesmen as were 
enlended by any the sayde Eslatulcs, 

SaadCTlff (hre'ndikyf), sb. Also dial, handy- 
cuEF. [f. Hand sb. + Cuff 3 in same sense (of 
which a single instance is known of 16(13). 

The first examples of the .sb. imply that it arose in the 
north. For connexion with OE. handcops, there is no his- 
torical evidence.) 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wrist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
linnds of a prisoner together or secure him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

*775 Ash, Handcuff, an Iron instniment to confine the 
hand. 2808-28 Jamieson, Handcuffs, manacles. 2824 
Scott IFnv. xxvii, ‘A rash promise -. is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may be shaken off.’ 2828 Todd, Handcuff a 
nuanacle, a fetter for the wrist. (No quot.) 1828 Craven 
Dial., Handy-cuffs, handcuffs. 2865 Dickens iMut. Fr. 1. 
xii, The Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 

Ha'udcuff, V. [f. Hand jA + Cufp v.^, in 
same sense.] tram. To put handcuffs on ; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. 

2720 De Fop Capt. Singleton v. (2840) 79 Tied two and 
two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 2754 W. Hay 
Ess. peformity 26 [T.) If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, 
be will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, bj’ attempt- 
ing to rend it. 1837 Ht. Maktineau Soc. Amer, 111 . 3x3 
To handcuff and fetter your fellow-man. 

Hence Handcuffed (hre'nd|krft),///.<z.,Ha’nd- 
cuffing vbl. sb. 

1784 Cowper Tiroc. 819 Bedlam’s closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 2859 Jkphson Brittany iii. 35, 1 should like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 
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Handed (h^-nded), a. [f. Hand + -ed.] 

1. Having hands ; esp. of some specified kind. 

1552 Huloet, Handed longe, or longe handes hauj'nge. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fox, handed and footed like a Monkle. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. To Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 E. Dakwin Bai. Card, 11. iii, 
1781 Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return. 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 
as empty~f hard-, opm-, two-, four-handed. 

2526 Skrltos Magnyf. 2257 Ye both well handyd. i6xx 
Bible Lev. xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 163* Lithcow Trav. iii. 88 [They] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Ld. Wolselcy Marlborough 
II. xllx. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed master. 

2. = Palmate. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Handed Fucus. .common name 
for the Fucus palviatns. 

3. Joined hand in hand. 

1643 Miltox Dworcc Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
once handed in the Church. x6^ — P. L. iv, 739 Into 
thir inmost bovver Handed they went. 1^1 D. C. Murray 
Joseplts Coat III. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander (hre-ndsi). [f. Hand v. + -eu^.] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adverbs, down, in, out, etc. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1288/4 I'he Hander of it to the Press. 
1680 Drydek Retigio Laid 361 Grant they were The handers 
down. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 123 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. HuNT.^7//<?^/t>f. 
.xix. 303 The hander down of his Hkene>s to posterity, 

Ha'nder [f. Hand sb. + -eu i i.] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

x86S J. Grf.eswood Purgai. Peter the Cmel v. 149 
(Farmer! You’ve got to take your handers. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) i July 7/4 The matron gave her six ‘handers * 
with a cane. 

2, -hander ia comb., a. as Back*bander, a back- 
handed blow ; b. as left-hander, a left-handed man. 

1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, the left 
hander, .played out time. 

Handewark, -werk, shs . : see Handiwork. 
t Ha*ndfast, jA Obs. [app. f. Hand jA + Fast 
a, : an unusual formation for a sb. Senses 3 , 4 , 
go with Handfast v.] 

1. 1. Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

XS4S Ravnold Byrl/t Manhynde ii. v. (1634) 1x8 That part 
of the which she hath handfast. 1582 N. I.ichefield tr. 
Casianhedn'sConq. E. lud. .xxxiti. 81 a, He couldnot escape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. 2622 R. 
Hawkiks Voy.S, ^^<*^18471 xos Such were the blowes he 
g.'ive them with his pinnlons, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

IS77 Bull Lniheds Coimn. Pr. Crrtff, <26x5' 30 By 
faith to lay sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
1645 Pagitt Heresio^. (1662) 53 You seem to have good 
handfast of your opinion, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 
61 If we search it^ we shall find some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to be born, 
b. In handfast, in hold, held fast, 
i6n Shaks. JVinl. T. iv. iii. 795 If that Shepheard be not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped : e. g. 
of a flail, local. 

t^3 B\rinc-Gould Cheap Jack Z. I. 180 Zita took both 
flails.. there was a deep bruise in the ‘handfast' of one. 
Ibid. The leather thongs that attached the flapper to the 
handfast were twisted. 

II. 3. The joining of hands in making a bargain. 
X626 Middleton Anything for Qt. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4< A contract or covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage contract. 

x6n Shaks. Cymh. 1. v. 78 The Remembrancer of her, to 
hold The hand-fast to her Lord, a 1616 Beaum. & Fu JVit 
at Ses’. Weapons v. i, Here in Heaven's eye, and all Love’s 
sacred powers., I knit tins holy hand fast, and with this 
hand. The heart that owes this hand, ever binding . . Both 
heart and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 1872 E. W. Robf.rt- 
soN Hist. Ess. 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meant a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusively to 
a marriage contract. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 
Then they assembled together .. and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-makcr. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 388 (D.) Britona, hand- 
fast-maker shee, AH clad in Laurell green. 

Handfast, a. [In senses i, 2 , orig. pa. pple. 

of Handfast w.] 

tl. Contracted by the joining of hands ; espoused. 
Also ‘Betrothed by joining of hands in order to cohabita- 
tion, before the celebration of marriage’ (Jamieson). 

c 1200, etc. (see HANDrASTZf. x]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
X. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedd»d 
them. 1484 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtee.s) 162 note, * I take 
the Afargaret to my handfest wif.’ 1532 More Conftit. 
Tindale VVks. 728/1 Vpon the day when they should haue 
been made handefaste and ensured together, c 1565 Linde- 
SAY (Piiscottie) Citron. Scot. 26 (Jam.) This Isobel was but 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the marriage. 16x0 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 384 Tame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

fg. 2546 Bale Eng. Votaries i. 63 b (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

•}* 2. Bound ; having the hands fast ; manacled. 

^ ri4oo Gamelyn 437 pou shall stond up by the post as }>oii 
were bond fast, xoix Cotcr.; Emmanoie, manacled, hand- 
fast. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 463 At last being loosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, I was hantT-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a firm grip of the hand ; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted, lit. and Jig. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 227 Being also much 
more handfast than were his honourable predecessors. x6o6 
Brf-ton Praise Vert. Wks. (Grosart) 57 (D.i Some 

will say women are covetous! are not men as handfast? 
1845 Carlyle Cronnveii <2871) 1 . 15 Ludlow, a common 
handfast, honest, dull and indeed partly wooden man. 2887 
Kentish Gloss, s. v., ‘ Old George is middlin' handfast to- 
day ’ (said of a good catch at cricket). 

SandTast (hic'ndfastbz^. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
3-6 -1681(6. Pa. pple. -ed; in earlier use hand- 
fast. [In sense i, early ME. a. ON. hand-festa to 
strike a bargain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. hatid^ hand- -j- festa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betroth. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand oxiA fast \ cf- H andPxVST jA i.] 

I. 1. irans. To make a contract of marriage 
between (parties) by joining of hands ; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person to another). 

e 2200 Ormin 2389, 5 ho wass hanndfesst an god mann palt 
Josffip wass 3ehatenn. ^ c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 
16 Scho. .Ves handfast vith a ^ungmane, pat in »nary.ng vald 
hire haf tan. 2474 Caxtdn Chessc ti. i. B ij b, A ngHt fayr 
mayde . . which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
genlilnian of cartage. 2483Crt//i.w4«^/.273/iTo Handefeste, 
fedare, subarrare. xS4i Cox^^DKixChr.State of Matrim. 
(^543) 43 b (Brand), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 
parson to whom he is liandfasted none olherwyse than for 
his owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
Tier in the Streate. 1565-^3 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancclolt Eyttes, the said Janett grandfather, dyd handfast 
them- 1624 Heywood Gunaik. vii. 337 I'he Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marriages. 2808-25 Jamieson, To handfast, to 
betroche by Joining hand.s, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkatdy of 
Gr. ix. 90 Margaret, daughter of Lord Crichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

fg. 2555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
igx He hath .. liandfasted vs lij's chosen children vnto hys 
deare sonne our Christ. 2632 Celestina vii. 81 If you will 
but hand-fast your affections each to other. 2680 G. Hickf.s 
Spirit of Popery 7 Mr. Andrew Cant.. called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. 

f b. Said of the man : To engage in a marriage 
contract. Also rejl. Obs, 

24.. Eger Grime 1274 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire Ladye. 2577 87 Holinshhd 
Scot. Citron. (1805) II. 225 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacie..affied and handfasted the foresaid ladle Marg.'iret 
in alt .solemne wise. 2622 Cotcr., Accorder vne file, to 
liandfast, affiance, betroath htinselfe vnto a m.'iiden. 2666 
Sancroft Lex [gttea 40 We Ust not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

C, intr, (for ref^ 

2850 H, <5- Q. rst Ser. II. 25x^2 John Mac-Vic Ewen. .had 
handfasted (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
Ardnamurchan. 

t d. fg. To engage with an earnest ; to give 
earnest of. Obs. 

2630 I.x)RDi?<2H/VT//T Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. 

II. t2. To grasp, seize with the hand ; to lake 
fast hold of. Alsoy^. Obs. • 

crx53o H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babecs Dk. fi868'84 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 2562 Bullcyn Dial. 
Soarnes 4- Chir, 25 b, A newc labour and care will handiaste 
you. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. 116x21 262 Euen this 
grand-Captaine of the Hosts. . Hand-fasting now the Altar 
dames that priuiledge in value. 2652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr, 
11. (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the spear. 

f 3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Obs. 

2586 J. Hooker Giratd. Irel. in Halinshed II. 134/2 He 
was taken piisoner.and handfasted, and so kept for a space. 
26x1 CoTGR., EmmaHoter,io manacle; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 

Ha'ndfasted, ///. a. Obs. exc. Jlisl. [f. 

HAI>'nF,\ST w.] 

1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands ; 
betrothed. Also^. in spiritnal sense. 

2535 Coverdale Dent, xxii, 27 The handfeslcd dam.'sell. 
255s L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (2564) 212 We 
be handfa.sted vnto hym as the spiritual spouse of so heauenly 
an husband. 2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and Handfasting b.) 

2820 Scott Monast. xxv. She is not my wife, but she is 
hamifasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. 
Ibid, When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man 
and wife for. a j'car and a day, — that space gone by, eacli 
may choose another mate, or at their pleasure, may call the 
priest to marry them for life — and this we call handfasting. 

i" 2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 

2592 R. D. HyPneroiomnehia 22 b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr armes sprcd abrode, and baofasied, man with 
man and woman with woman. 

t Ha’ndfarstening. Obs. — Handfastino. 

[cxooo iELFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 115/7 Mandatinn, 
handrie.stnung .1 <r 1545 Coverdale Denmark''SVs., 
(Parker Soc.) 1 . 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present thefather 
and mother of the parlies. 

t Ha'ndfaster. Obs. [f. as next + -ek k] 
One that * handfasts *, or makes a contract between 
parties ; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 

1598 Grenewev Tacitud Ann. xi. ix. 151 ’I'hat shee should 
heivrethevvordsoflheAuspiccs,orhand-fastcrs, 1649BULWER 


Paihontyot. Pref. 17 Any Ph^'siologlcall Handfaster that 
can marry them stronger together, might doe it if he pleas’d 

Ha-ndfasting, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Handfast v. -t- -iNck Cf. S\v. handfistning 
solemn engagement.] Betrothal. 

1530 Palscr. 183 Vnes fansayles, an assurjmg or hand- 
fastynge of folkes to be marj’ed. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger 
on Apoc. U573' 256 In mairimonie there is a contract or 
makyng sure, there is a coupling or handfasting of eyther 
panic, and finally mariage. a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem. N. y’.(i6i8)i67 After they bad in their handfasling, 
solemnly professed before God. they would live (etc.]. 1^1 
Nicholson Gloss. Northanhymb. 142 Hand-festing. Con- 
tractus Matrimonialis. 1880 T. A Eliz.Detnonol. 

5 The betrothal, or handfasling. 

b. Formerly treated ns an ttncanonical, private, 
or even- probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Pop. Antiq, ( 1870 ) II. 46 , Jamieson s.v. 

2542 Coverdale Chr. State of Matrim. (i543^3bfBrand) 
111 some places., at the Handefasting ther is made a create 
feasie and superfluous Bancket,and even the same ni^t are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, certan wekes afore they go to the Chyreh. 2774 
Pe-NNAnt Tour Scoll. in 1772 i. (1790)91 Among the various 
customs now obsolete, the mo.st curious was that of hand- 
fisting, in use about a centurj' past. 2805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 284 This was called handfasting, or hand in fist. 
2884 Spectator 16 Feb. 224, 2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or * hand-fasting *. 2888 Durham Parish Bks. App. (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XXI of the Surtees Soc. publications .. 
interesting instances will be found of .such hafu/fasthtg 
(as it was called) in private houses or elsewhere, being proved 
and recognised in court. 


+ Handfastly, Obs. [-ly^.J By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands ; firmly. 

. * 577 “^ Holinshed Scot. Citron. (1805) 11 . 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holille and handfastlle promise. 

t Ha*ndfastness. Obs. [-ness.] The con- 
dition ol being fast bound ; firm attachment. 

2545 Ravnold Byrth Mankxnde IL vii. (1564) 83 b. Great 
motions ..wherby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons Is broken. 

Handfist, -ing, erron. ff. Handfast, -tng. 
Sandful (hte-ndfnl), sb. [OF. handfttll str. 
fern., plur. handfttlla, f. hand-kfull adj. : cf. ON. 
hanJfyllr, Ger. handvolL 
Though composed, like mouthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole ; hence it? plural xs handfuls, not handsful.] 

1. A quantity that fills the hand ; as much or 
many as the hand can grasp or contain. 

aqoo Epinat Gloss. 645 Mnnticumi handful beotiuas 
[Corpus Gl, beowesj. c jooo Lamb. Ps. cxxv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heora. rxooo /Elfric Lev. ii. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfuUe smideman. 0x225 Aster. R, 25$ An 
honful jerden. 2382 Wvclif Gest. xxxvii. 7, I wenede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in the feelde. .and jourehondfullLs stond- 
ynge al aboute to louie myn hondful. 2387-8 T. Usu Test, 
Love Prol. 112 And glene niy handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes CX489 Canton Sonttes of Aysnost iii. 107 Ye 
ben not worth an hanfull of slrawe. 2555 Eden Decades 
242 Thenegros or blacke Moores., gaue golUe by hole hand- 
fuls. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 41, I had rather haue a 
handfull or two of dried pease. 26x3 Purchas Pi^simage 
(1614)794 Otiiers ful ofGold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowper Iliad xviii. 690 In frequent hand- 
fulls, there, they bound the sheaves. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) I. 53 To throw in salt by handfuls. 

"b. Through lateranalysis intosb. + adj., the plural 
has been improperly made handsful. 

1480 Caxton Citron, Estg. clxi. 144 The noble burgeys . . 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and siluer hondes ful. 2563 
Hvll Art Gardeti, (2593) 108 Take three or four handes lull 
of the Straw-berrie leaues. 2664 Pt.V'iS Diary (1879) III. x 
Of y flowers of Sh John’s Wort two Handsfull, of y* 
Leaves of Plantan, ox Alehoofe, of each three handfulls. 
2683 Pettnsylv. Archives I. 64, 20 handsfuW of Wampum. 
2770 Langhorne Pluiatxk (1879) IL 727/2 U browing in- 
cense into the fire by liandsfiil. 1863 Bates Nat. Atnazon 
ix.(i864) 254 Throwing handsfull of sand and slicks at it. 

2. A small company or number ; a small quan- 
tity or amount. (Usually depreciative.) 

2525 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. cccxclx. (R.), Ve se yonder 
your enemyes, they be but a handefuU of men. 253 ® Rem. 
Sedition 2 a. The ignorant souldiours were here thus taught, 
a handful of wiile to be moch more worth than a horslode 
oF slrengthe. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 149 His Page 
atolher .vide, that handful! of wit. 1633 Earl Manch. W/ 
Mondo (1636) 148 The longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 2748 Atison's Voy. hi. .x. 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an handful of Tartars. 2828 Planch£ Desc. 
Danube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 2838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxiii, Mrs. Crummies her.selfh.T.s played to mere 
handfub. 2876 Free-Man Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 550 'Ihey 
kept their own tongue, borrowing only a haudfui of words 
from the British tongue. ^ tt / 

* 1 * 3 . A lineal measure of four inches ; s^Handj/*. 

20 . Obs. 

rz45o Lonelich Grail 1 . 620 Thonvh the scholdere it [tne 
knife] Cam there A large handful and wcl More. x 547 
Boorde Introd. Kncnvl. xxiv. (1870) 185 A cap of svU.e..ot 
.iii. handfoll longe. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III- i34.ft 
tree .. foureteene handfuls about. bi..oANE 

I. Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. , ? 73*"37 J- 
Horsedioeing Hush. (1822) 194 A handful high. 

+ jr/jc.used in measuring the height of horses. 
!(« A cl ZJ Hen. VI tr, c. 6 5 a T»-o marcs .. of ite alli- 
tud“r height of .aiii. handefulles at the least. rM'T® 

,3 Hc,n Via. e. 3 5 r Kvery hor-e. .to t«...a ^ 
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4 . Jjg. As much us one can manage ; an affair or 
person wiih which one has one’s hands full. 

*7SS Johnson, 4. Asmuch as can be done. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like «5- Unlike i, 1 can assure you he was a 
handful even for me. X89X Spectator 17 Jan., The trouble* 
some boy .. the boy that is generally described by his 
attendants as a * handful 

Hence Ha’ndfol z;,, to deal out by handfuls. 

1625 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. (1837) V. 2x5 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load. 
Ha*xid-ga*llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

167s ATistakcn Husb. iv. vi. in Dryden*s ll'ks. (18S4) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1771 
Smollett Hnviph. Cl. I. 29 May, I have . . seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. 1859 Lang IVand. India, ii 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. 

Jig. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ded., He is always . . 
upon the hand-gallop. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 16. 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop She goes in her Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

L A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

1822-34 Goodls Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 153 Thirty-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 Marry at 
Dogjend xxviii, He . . pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
bis pocket.. and. .commenced reading. 

2 . Hort. A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

1B28 in Webster. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 40/r A hand- 
glass.. keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the e.xternal air. 1851 Glenny Mandbk. FI, 
Gard. 25 The perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common band-glass. 

3 . A small miiTor with a handle. 

1882 Besant RraoU of Man iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand-glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4 . Naut. A half-minute or quarter-rainhte sand- 
glass* used for measuring the time in running out 
the log-line. 

1875 in Knight Did. Meek. 

Hand-grenade (hjemdigren^J-d). Also 7-9 
-grenado, 7-8 -granado. 

1 . An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been made of 
various shapes and materials, but are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron, 
a x66i Fuller Worthies ii. (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Granadoes with stinck-pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, C€tc.]. 1684 J. 
Peter Siege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresli Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 Dr. For Crusoe n. ix, The boat- 
swain., called fora hand-grenado, and threw it among 
them. 1809 10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 83 The result 
and relict of this author-like hand-grenado. 1859 F. A« 
Gmfpiths Ariil. Man, gi A Land service H.and grenade 
we^hs X lb. 13 02., and may be thrown from 40 to ^ feet. 

2 . A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish 5 re. 

x8^S Artny <5- Navy Co 5 p. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers (Imperial Hand Grenade). .The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 

Hence Hand-greua’dlng' vhl. sb.j the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1882 Staru/ard 25 Aug. 3/7 [l*heyl remained on the camp 
side of the river, escalading, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 Milit. Engin. I. 11. 102 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. Ibid. 105 The stores being arranged in the same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
grip(e. [OE. haudgrtje, f. pdpan to gripe, grip. 
In 1 6th c. varied with haitdy-gripc, hatidy gripe j 
after handiwork : cf. also Handy «.] 

1 . Grasp, seizure with the hand. To come to hand- 
grips, to come to close combat. So to be at or in 
handgrips. 

a. 5rinc»«//^(Z.>96s Forhand-gripeminum, as.’SfioCitrsor 
M. 4002 Sal i slip And fal^ noght in his hand grip. 1571 
Goi-ding Cah'in on Ps. Ixii. 2 He commeth to handgripes 
ageine. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb ) 228 
A iollie man. .Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 
a 1618 Svlvestf.r Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
iv, Now at actual handgrips \vith Destiny herself. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. iv. ii. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Vendome came to handgrips. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk, 11. 185 b, Fyghtyng in 
^vu^re ought to bee within handye grypes. x6ot Holland 
Pliny II. 567 margin, Two wrestlers .. at handy-gripes. 
*755 Mem. Copt. P. Drake II. v. 188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 189s 
Ne^vcasile Daily yml. 2 Feb., At other places, where they 
have come into handi-grips with the invaders. 

2 . Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 
1884 E. Yates Recoil. (Tauchn.) II. iiu 115 With his 

warmest hand-grip. 1885 Neio Bk. Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. 

3 . The handle by which a grip is taken. 

1887 N. Y. Semi^V'eekly Tribune 16 Aug. (Cent.), The 
handle or handgrip^ [of a sword]. 

t Handgriping. Obs. Also liandi-. [LHand 
-i- Griping vbl. jA] =prec. i, 2. 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist.^ (1619) 284 When they 
ioyned together, and came to handigriping. 1700 Congreve 
JYay of World iv. xii, The heart-heavings and the hand- 
gripings. 

i* Ha'nd^ribll. O.E. Law. [See Gritu.] Peace, 
protection, or security given by tlie king’s hand. 


a xooo Laws o/Edw. Guthrum 1 pact ciric-griS binnain 
w.-igum and cyninges band-griS efne unwemme. 1717 in 
Blount's Law Did. (cd. 3). 

1 " Ha'ud^iUl. Obs. exc. Hist. An old name 
for any fn e-arm carried and fired in the hand (with 
or without a rest), as opposed to a great gnn or 
cannon. Obs. (in actual use) before 1700. 

X446 \r\ Arehxologia'yC^\\. 6 ^hon%\\t ii bandcunnes dccre. 
C-1449 Marc. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 67 1. 83 Wykets 
..to sebote owle attc, boihe with bowys and with band 
gunnys. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kyngc Ed- 
warde..hede withe hym.. three hundred of Flemyngcs with 
bande-gonnes. ^ xS4X Ad 33 Hen. P7//, c. 6 Preamb., 
Crossebowes, little short Handguns, and little Hagbuts. 
X580 Hollydand ’Jreas. Fr, Tong, Arquebuse, a h.ind- 
gunne. x6^ Dampier Voy. 1, 117 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand-guns, the rest of them being arm'd wdtli Lances. 
1874 UoUTELi. Artns yln//, 293 Hand-guns, .in our own 
country, .seem to have been usea as early an 1375. 
b. Comb.f as handgundnaker^ handgun^shot . 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 1. 79 The handgunshot w.is innu- 
merable and incredible. *^7 Haward Crown Rev. 26 
Handgun-maker : Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

Hence f Kandtru^mer. 

XS30 Palsgr. 229/x Han[d)gonner, covleurinier. 

t Hand-liabend, a. (s /> ) 0 . E. Law. Also 
3 -habbynde, 4 -habbing, 6 Sc. -havand [Early 
ME. form of OE. *hand-JiieM>end ‘ h.ancl-having 
for which the phrase actually louiid is set hxbbcndrc 
handa ‘ at or with a having hand The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief : Having (the thing stolen) in liand. Also 
applied as sb. to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. 

(a 725 Laws of Wihtrsd c. 26 (Schmidl, Gif man fri;>nc 
man zet haibbendre banda xefa a 940 Laws of jEthetst. 
IV. c. 6 Qulcunque sit [furl sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
habenda, si pro certo sciatur. Ibid. v. Proem § 2 Se at 
liaibbendre handa ^efangen sy. ^1x25 Laws cf Hen. /, 
o. 59 § 20 Fortsbanniium, aut furem handhabendum.] c 1250 
Bracton III. 11.xxxit.l2 Ubi iatro deprehensus est..hoiid- 
habende & bacbcrendc. 1292 Britton i. xxx. § 6 Aciin . . 
robbeour seisi de seen larcyn handhabhynde et bacberindc. 
a 1300 Floriz Bl. 668 Felons inome bond habbing. ,*3-,. 
Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 691 Who is founde hond-habbing, Hit nis 
non nede of witnessing. ^^1575 Balfour (1754) 
29 Tlieives . . apprehendit in manifest thifi, sic aA hand- 
navand and back-beirand. 1609 Skene tr. Quoniam A itne/u 
c. 39 § 1 Gif he is taken.. in handhauang theifi, or roborie. 
1828 Scott F, M. Perth iv. Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend. our back-bcarand, and our blood-suits. 

Ha*nd-lia^mmer. A hammer that is used in 
one hand ; the smith’s working hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledge^kammery etc. 

CX050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 448/2 Malleolus^ hand- 
hamur. x6o6 Birnie A'/V/{‘-.5wr/Vi//(i8j3) 36 Lucnfactlon, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the winning of bis owne 
hand-hammers. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 The Hand- 
hammer, which is.. of such weight, that it maybe wellded 
. . wiih one hand at the Anvil. x8;^ Fox Bourne Locke 1 1, 
xi. T93 Silver .. coins being cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hammers. 

Ha'ud-lioe, sb. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distinguished from a horse-hoe, etc. 

X744-S0 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 7 A M.’in, with the 
common Hand-hough, may directly follow, and pull up the 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 1853 OxW. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
Show Gloucester iii A Hand Hoe for Corn and Turnips. 
Hand-lioey tram, i o hoc by hand. Hence 
Ha nd-lioeiiig vbl. sb., Ha'nd-hoer. 

*733 J- Tull Horsedioeing Husb. x. 45 'Tis seldom that 
these KoUed Tumeps can be Hand-Ho*d at the Critical 
time. 1744-50 W. Mod. Husb. IV.i. xsThis Machine 
..wiil..ht the remainioETurnepsfor Hand-houghing. 1797 
A. Young Agric. Suffolk Many.. make it a rule to band- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 1846 M«Colloch Acc, Brit. 
Empire (1854I I, 89 They are.. planted in drills hand-hoed, 
and horse-hoed. 1895 Ecotwmic Rev. Oct. 455 [This] 
necessitated a greater width ofidtesoil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Handliold (hce*nd|hould). [See Hold jA] 

1 . Hold for the hand, grip with the hands; that 
by which one can hold on in climbing. Also Jig. 

1643 Tuckncv Balme of G. 17 Let the desperaienesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for our faith in prayer to fasten 
on. x6ss Gornalu C/rr. in Arin. 1. 164 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-liold. <r x683 Bunvan in Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. Ixix. 2, 1 had.. left myself neither foot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the staysand props in the precious 
word of life. 1^2 Bndm. Libr., Mountaineer, vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold obtainable. 1803 C. Wilson 
Mountaineer, vn. 121 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. Ibid., Various anomalous kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more difficult rock.s; for in- 
stance, finger-tip bolds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. 

2 . That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g; the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

1833 J. Holland Mamif. Metal W. 43 A strong spring 
forming the head or hand-hold. 

Handiblow, var. of Handblow, q.v. 
Handicap (hsemdikaep), jA [A word of ob- 
scure history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in 17th c. ; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the iSth; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850. 
It appears to have originated in the phrase * hand 
i’ cap *, or ‘ hand in the cap *, with reference to the 
drawing mentioned in sense 1.] 


1 . The name of a kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered something ofhis own in exchange. (Also fig.) 

On the challenge being cnlertained, an umpire was cno«cn 
to decree the difference of value between the two articles, 
and all three |)arties deposited forfeit-money in a cap or 
hat. 'Hie umpire then pronounced his_ award as to the 
‘boot’ or odds to be given with the inferior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other parties drew out full or empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terms of the award. If the two were found to 
agree in holding the match either ‘ on ' or ‘off*, the whole of 
the money depiosited was taken by the umpire; but if not, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand. 
(Sec i\otes Cf Queries 23 June, 1855). 

This sport is described under the itame of Ne^ve Faire, 
in Piers Plotvutan A. v. X71, B. v. 328. C. vn. 377, where 
‘ Clement | e cobelere caste of his cloke , for which ‘ Hikke 
Jjc hakeneyinan * wagered his hood, and * Robyn he ropere’ 
was named for ‘a noumpere’, to ordain how much'who- 
.so haueih ,lhe hood sbuld hauc amendes of the cloke’. 
For reference to a similar sport in Scandinavia and Germany 
(where called see (1874) x.Engl. 

Stud, V, 150. A recent example oc^rs in R. S. Surtees 
‘Mr. Spongc’sSporlingTour’ch. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse. In later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the part of 
the bystanders ; see The Sportsman X7 April 1897, 5/5. 

7/1x653 G. Daniel Idyl ii. 120 Ev’n those who now 
Command, The inexorable Roman, were but what One step 
had given: Handy-Capps in Fate. x66o Pefys Diary 
x8 Sept., Here some of us fell to handicap, a sport that 
I never knew before, which was very good. 1832 Alem.Sir 
y, Campbell 1. xi. 300 Bujdng horses by what is called 
handy-cap; a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
1852 R, S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xlv, 

2 . Llorse-racittg. (orig. atirib.) f a. Handicap 
match : a match between two horses, the arrange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in i, the umpire here decreeing 
the extra weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in i to declare 
whether the match should be *on’ or ^off’, with 
the same clinnces as to the forfeit-money,' Ohs. 

(Such matches are recorded as early as 1680, but the term 
‘ handicap ’ docs not appear.) 

*754 Pond's Racing Calendar-^, xxxii, Rule.s concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Po'<t and 
Handy-Cap Match. .A Handy-Cap Match, is for A. B. and 
C. to put an equal Sum into a Hat, C. which is the Handy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A. and D. which when perused 
by them, they put their Hands into their Pockets and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Hand<, the Match Is confirm’d; if 
neither have Money, It Is no Match : In both Cases the 
Hand-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat ; but if 
one l.as Money in his Hand, and the other none, then It is 
no Match ; and he that has the Money in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. If a Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Horse must 
carry ten Stone. [So In ‘Rules ofRacing* in Raeiug Galen- 
dar 1826, and Blaine Encyel. Rural Sports ed. 1832.] 
b. liamiicapraee (shortened handicap)', a horse- 
race in which an umpire (ihe handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be carried by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate, sweepstakes, etc. 

1786 Pick Sportsman Breeders Vade Mecuvt I. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs.‘ for all ages. Two 
Middle Miles. Won by Mr. Fox’s Balloon.. 13 others 
started. X7B9-90 ^y^ATHER■BY Racing Calendar 194 
(Curragh, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs. from the 
Red Post home. Mr. Hamilton’s King David, bj’ High- 
flyer, 6yrs.oId, 8st. 12 Ib. ; Mr.B, Daly's Little Moll, 5 yrs. 
old, 6 St. X2lb. [and 2 other horses], X793-4 Ibid. 288 
(Races to come; Bath.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of sgs. each, for horses, etc, of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to be named to the Clerk of the 
Course by eight o'clock the evening before running, and 
the Slakes to t>e then paid. x8o6 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
184 Six horses entered fora Handicapvplate of/^so. 18x2 
Ibid. XXXIX. 99 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be run for at Newmarket next Spring. 1856 H. H. 
Dixon Post «$• Paddock iv. 75 ITie luckiest of liandicaps 
was the Chester C]up of 1853, when 131 out of 2x6 horses 
accepted. Ibid. vii. 1x4 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps. 1858 yockey Club Rules 
17 in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports >1870) 373/r If a horse 
shall fraudulently run.. The owner shall, .return any sum., 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handicap 
or not), which the said horse may have won. Ibid. 39, 374/r 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the nighest 
weight accepting is under Ssi. i2lb,U is to be raised to 
that weight, .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps .. the highest weight .. is to be rai>ed to 8st. '71b, 
1862 Times 2 Jan., llie most prolific source of mischief, 
perhaps, on the Turf, is the increase and magnitude of the 
handicaps. There is no beast so miserable, but that he may 
po^ibly succeed in a handicap, . Rules of Racmgm 

). Rice Hist. Brit. 7^^(1870) 1 1. 367 .-V* handicap ’ is a race 
in which the weights which the horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after the time limited for entering or naming, 
according to the handicapper’s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning.. A free handicap is one in which no liability 
for stake or forfeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need be made. 

3. Any race or competition in whicli the chances 
of the competitois are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 
a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 

Besides the method 6f weighting, as in e, this may be done 
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in various ways, according to tjhe nature of the game, as by 
requiring the sujjcrior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance giving a start to the inferior), to do it in a 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc. 

187s J. D. Heath Croquet Player Zq ITiere is a variety 
called lime Handicaps, in which, if the game be not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1S9S Badminton Libr.^ Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of the game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any athletic or other match; hence, .any en- 
cumbrance or disahility that weighs upon effort 
and mai<es success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh, 153 Two 
minutes at such a time is . . a heavy handicap on the efforts 
of hounds. xSgo Pall MallG. 25 June x/3 The president. . 
will not be called upon for an address, as this is felt to be a 
severe up m the person and a handicap on the post, 
Ibid.^ His broken wing is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances against fox and stoat are now reduced to a minimum. 
189^ H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231 If other nations 
are injured by the absence of that advantage, what is to pre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (See qnot.) 

x868 Brewer Phr. Fable^ Handicap^ a game at cards 
not unlike Loo, but with this difference— the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks 
a triple .stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons are playing, 
and the general stake is is., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s., and has to ‘ hand P the cap ’ or pool, 3s for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, then A 
gains 4s. and H 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B 2s. for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6 . attrib.^ handicap maich^plate^prize^ race, 

• i7S4> etc. Handicap-match, -plate [see 2]. 1856 H. H. Dixon 
Post if Paddock X. 17s At York about io,ooo[cards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 lyhiiakers Aim. 633/2 The 
A,^ A A. rules fixed a limit of ten guineas for handicap 
prizes [in foot races]. Ibid. 649/2 The Hester, .was more 
successful in handicap matches, winning 5 firsts and 4 
seconds. 

Ha'ndicap, O. [f. prec. sb., or of same origin.] 
tl. irans. T'o draw or gain as in a game of 
cbance. Obs, rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. xcviil, The Treasurer 
..for a price Mercales his Maister to extend his purse: And 
handy-capps some Crownes : may the boot rise To the boot 
worthy. 

2. intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match (see Handicap sb. a), 

*839 Blaekiu, blag.^ XLV, 353, I need not explain .. the 
art and mystery to give and lake the long odds knowingly, 
to make a ‘book*, to 'handicap*, and to ' hedge ’• 1856 

Lever Martins o/Cro*M,%6 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences., and betted and handicapped with men of fortune. 

3. irans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 
by decreeing the * odds * to be given. 

1852 R S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv, ‘Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who?’.. 
'Name me arbitrator’, muttered Jack. 

b. 'lb equalize the chances of competing or 
contrasted things. 

1865 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. 5/3 You can't handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. .Pariscan still give twostoneofiniquity. 

4. trails. To weight race-horses in proportion to 
their known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 
their chances. 

X856 H. H. Dixon Post Paddoch xii. 198 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to be vicious in the ex- 
treme ; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. plbs., or less than 
5st. slbs. xZ.. Vienj Eng. Racer Saddle Horse in 
Youait's Horse Iv. (1872) 74 Four horses were handicapped 
by Dr. Bellyse at Newcastle-unJer-Lyne. 1881 E. D. 
Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 202/2 When well-known 
winners entered for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sporty was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the competitors. . 
in proportion to their known or assumed demerits. 

5. trails. To weight, hamper, or othertvise * penal- 
ize’ a superior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to reduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvant.'ige by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 
unduly. 

1864 Reader 9 July 57 He is handicapped with the weight 
of his own reputation. 1865 .Ta/. Rev. 4 Feb. 132/2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be very heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitors of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 18S8 Pall Malt G. 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiard players, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racehorses handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prizes, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers are managed similarly. 
x858 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 298 If the Taw handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. x88o 
Statulard 15 Dec., The British farmer Is so severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 1884 Lilt^nvhite's Cricket Annual i They were 
handicapped in their out-play by the absence of their best 
bowler. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 

? endiiurc and heavy taxation handicaps a country. 1887 
essokp Arcady i. 6 The Inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger into the parish. 1894 
H- H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231, 1 thought., our 
system.. much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the race. 

■Hence Handicapping- vbl. sb. ppl. a. 

*856 H. H. Dixon Post ^ Paddock ii. 46 Dr. Bellyse, 


whose love of handicappingand cock-fighting was so [great]. 
X8S9 W. T. Linskilu Gol/ iii. (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is ‘ so many holes up *. This is handicapping by holes and 
not by strokes. 

Handicapper (hse-ndikaepail. [f. prec- vb.] 
One who handicaps; spec, the public .official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

*754 Isee Handicap sb. 2 a]. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post 

Paddock xii. 199 Handicappers do well m a large handi- 
cap if they get twofifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. i 85 x Whvte Melville 
Good for HothingW. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies! 2862 Times 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of horses and utterly at their 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. ^ 1875 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
sary) should be appointed, to superintend the various games, 
and to settle disputes. 

‘ Handicraft ch:e‘ndikraft). Also 6-8 handy- 
craft ; and as 2 words or with hyphen. [A de- 
velopment of earlier HA.vncBAFT, after the original 
pair handwork, handiwork.^ 

1. M.anual skill ; skilled work rvith the hands. 

ei27S [see HandcraitI. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 

Ashm, 11652) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall, But 
handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall. c s<y]o Pride Lowl. 
(18411 22 Coonning in handy craft and facultie. 1658 J. 
Robinson Eudoxa i. 16 All kind of Handicraft, or Art, 
1682 Grew Anal. Plants Ep. Ded., A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft. 1857 Ruskin Pot Econ. Art tx You ask of 
him nothing hut a littlequick handicraft 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2. A manual art, trade, or occupation. 

*548 Cranmer Caiech. 46 b, They also leache vs diverse 
waies of marchaitndise, many handycraftes. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Cheshire 181 He [Speed] was first bred to a handi- 
craft, and as I take it to a Taylor. 1703 Moxon blech. 
Exerc. Pref. 6 Smithing is . . as curious a Handy-Craft, 
a^anyis, 1845 S. Austin ///if 1 1. 27 Students 

left the university and went home to learn a handicraft, 
1872 Yeats Grovoth Comm, 286 Improvements were intro- 
duced into agriculture and the handicrafts. 
t3 A handkraftsm.'in, aitizan, workman. Obs. 
1586 T. B. La Priutaud. Fr, Acad, i, 698 Made by Masons, 
Carpenters, Geometricians, Saw-yers, Joiners, and other 
handy-crafts. x6so-66 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 398 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 1708 J. Cham* 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. BriL I. II. xii (1743) 99 He baih also the 
Oversight of.. Handicrafts and Artisans., in the King’s 
Service. 1743 De Pods Eng Tradesman Introd., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. 1821 Scott Kenihu. xxv, ‘ Beshrew 
thy heart for the word replied the handicraft. 

4. passing into manual, practical. 

1662 J. Chandler / 'an Helmonfs Or/at. 59 We see by 
handicraft-demonsiration, that the Air in deep Wells and 
Cellers is stable in the same point of heat. x66^ F, Hawkins 
Youth's Behaviour qg Handy-craft-irades, which require the 
labour of the hand. 1692 tr. Sallusi^q SolHcite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. x8i6 Ke.atinoe 7VmMiBi7 IL139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people here is very striking. 
*845 J* Saunders Cab. Piet. En^. Life., Chaucer 202 'J’he 
inhabitants . . who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, | 
and the arts handicraft and mental. 

Ka’ndicra ftsiuan. Formerlyalsoas zwords, 
or with I or 2 hyphens; also /3. handicraftman. 
[lit. handicraft's man, man of handicraft ; cf. 
Craftsman'.] A man who exercises a handicraft ; 
one employed in a manual occupation. 

iSSx Robinson tr. More's Utop, 11. iv. (1895) 148 A bandl- 
craftes man doth so earnestly be.stowe hys vacaunte and 
spare hourcs in learninge. 1586 T. B. La Prhnand. Fr. 
Acati. 1. 698 Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, and other handy- 
crafts-men. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 450 All other 
artisans and haiidi-crafismcn. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-crafts-mcn .particularly carpenter’s 
mates, caulkers, 1849 Ruskin.S>v. v, § 24. 160 From 

the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Gens de mestier, 
handiecraft men. *59^ Shaks. Mids. N. iv. ii. 10 Ihe best 
wit of any handycraft man in Athens. 1660 R. Coke jiustice 
Yind. 24 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husbandmen. 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist, v, Ii 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. 
(1879) II. 346 Be he. .scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

• Hence Ha^ndicra'ftsmonsliip. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4 The man who best united 
!iterar>' handicraft'^manship with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 

Ha*ndicra:ft8hip. rare, [-ship.] Exercise 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 927, Did he furnish the 
materials for the bandicraftship of others ? 

3fia‘iidicraftswo:mRii. [aUerHA^^nicBAFTs- 
MAN.] A woman’who exercises a handicraft. 

1846 Worcester cites Gent. Mag. 1857 Miss Mulock 
Th. ab. Worn. iv. (1858) 69 The class which 1 have distin- 
guished as handicral’tswomen. 1865 F. Hall Dasd-rri/a 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicrafiswoman. 

Handicnff* Also handy-, [f. Hand sb. or 
Handy a. -r Cuff sb.^ ; app. after fsticuffi\ pi. 
Blows with the hands; %hting hand to hand. 
AlsoJ??*. 

1701 Dial. betw. Marphorio tjr Pasquin 12 By the Posture 
you are in, I suppose you are for handy-Cufls. 1726 
Shelvocku I'oy. round World {1757)971 [They] must have 
gone to handy cuffs with the enemy. 1761 Sterne 7 r. 
Shandy III. xxi, His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy*cuffs. x8x6 C. James Milit. Diet. (ed. 4) 
383/2 yeux de main, manual play, or what arc soilgarly 
called handicufls. 


H'andicxiS', dial. var. of Handcuff. 
Eandigrip, variant of Handgrip. 

Handilfl, obs. forms of Handlf, 

Ha-ndily, adv. [f. Handy a, + -ly 2 .] in a. 
handy manner or way: expertly ; f manually. 

1611 Florio, Manoalmente, manually, handily. 2719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 She used. .the 
thieads of flax more handily than they, 
t Ha*ndiirient. Obs. Handling, management. 
x66o Fisher Rnstick's Alarm Wks. (1670) 194 In thy 
heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 

Handiness (hjemdines). [f. Handy a. + 

-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 Tr.app Comm, i Pet. i. 12 Girding implies, i, Readi- 
nesse, 2. Nimblenesse, handinesse, handsoniene.sse. 1755 
in Johnson. 1829 Carlvle blisc. (1857] II. 60 If he have 
any handine«;s in the business. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eug.ii. (1880) 22 He could ..do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and dexterity. 

2. The quality of being easily or conveniently 
handled ; manageableness, convenience. 

^ 1877 W. H. White Nitval Archit. (1882* 461 Handiness 
is held to be an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. ix. 166 The all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 

Handing (hse-ndig), vbl. sb. [f. Hand v.'] 

1. The action of the verb Hand, in various senses. 
1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. ii. 8 Like handing of thingsfrom 
one to another. _ 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst.^ 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails, 
t2. A handle. Obs. rare. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3. attrih. Handing-post {local), finger-post. 

1880 Jefferies Hodge e,- M. L 24 On the handing-post at 

the lonely cross-roads. xSSa Nares Seamanship (cd. 6) 96 
It fpowder) is passed .. from one handing-room to the other, 
and then on deck. 

Hand in glove: see Hand and glove. 

Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. fhr. (a., 
s6.). [See Hand A 57 .] 

1. ndv. phr. With hands mntually clasped ; each 
holding the other’s (or another’s) hand. 

rx5oo Three Kings' Sons {E, E. T. S.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndtr the clothe of estate. 2667 
Milton P. L. xii. 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir solitarie way. 
2762-71 H. Walfole Vertue's Aneed. Paint. (2786) Hi. 
ZX7 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely. 2870 Thobnbiiry Tour £ng,l.x\L 236 'ihey dance 
hand-in-hand through [the] streets. 

b. fg. In conjunction, side byside, concurrently; 
logo hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 342 The same .. as it were 
running hand in hande with nis wonderful! knowledge. 
2642 Brome yovial Crexv i. i. Wks. 1873 III. 358 
charity there goes hand in hand with mine. 2788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 277 The debates went on daily hand 
in hand with the Indian business. 2874 Green Short 
Hist i. § 3. 31 The industrial progre.ss of the Mercian King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military advance. 

2. atlrib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched. 

161X Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 75 As faire, and a.s good : a kind 
of hand in hand comparison. 2827 L. Hunt To T. L. //. 
iv. PoeL Wks. (i860) 258 Ah, first-born of thy mother.. My 
bird when prison-bound, My hand in hand companion. 

b. The name given to a Fire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696 ; implying the mutual 
Shaiing of risks. 

1781 Cowper Friendship to 6 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates. 1^8 W. Taylor in bfonihly Rev. XXVII. 493 It 
may be defined a handdndiattd assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. 

3. sb. a. A representation of two bands mutually 
clasped, b. Mutual clasping of hands, c. A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

2720 Steele Tatter No. 245 F 2 A broad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it, 2842 'J'en.vvson V'is. 
Sin 162 Loving tears, And the warmth of hand in hand. 
28^ G. Meredith Trag. Cvw. (1881) 252 The whole Alpine 
hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers. 

Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 

C1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 770/2 Hec andena, a hand- 
yr>'n. 1732 Fielding Grub St. 1. xi, The very band- 
irons. -have not more brass In them than thy forehead. 

Ilandistroke, by-form of Handstroke. 
Handiwork (hsemdiiwoik). Forms : i hand- 
Seweorc, 2-4 hand!-, hondiwerc, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6 - handy work, 7 - handiwork. 
(Oh. hand'ieweorc, f. hand + x^iveorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handweorc Hand- 
work containing the simple weorc work._ As ^ 
gewcorc, iworkd\6. not survive in hand-twerc, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of thesjmple 
were, with handi, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj.: see Handy. See also, under 
Handwork, the ME. northern form haude-xuer \j 
1. Work of the hands; a thing or collection of 


igs made by the hands of any one. 
too /Elfric iv. 28 And ge 

um, manna hand gewcorc. cxtqS L ‘w 
selte bine ouer his hondiwcrc. a 222^ St. Marker. 10 



HANDJAE, 


64 


HANDLE, 


Help me hondi were. CX340 Cursor M. 1589 (Trtn.) 
His owne hondiwerkc so soone NVolde god not hit were for- 
done. X53S CovcRDALE Ps. xvin[i]. x The very heauens 
declare the glorj' off God, and the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke. 1635 Quarles Bvtbl. in. x, I am thy 
handy-worke, thy creature, Lord. rtx68o Butlek Pcm. 
(1759) I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did ilieir own Handy- 
works adore. 1795 \VoLCorr (P.^ Pindar) Fiudariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 230 'lb see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. ^1839 Praed (1864) II. 

112 To see the sempstress* handiwork. 

2 . \Vork clone by the bands or by direct personal 
operation or agency. Sometimes, the work of 
man’s hands as opposed to nature. 

c xooo Ags^ Ps. (Th.) ix. 15 On his hand ^ewcorce by3 
Refangen se synfuUa. 1540 Coverdai.e Fruit/. Less. lit. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 35oThey. .undertake to get their own 
living with their handy-work. xssi T. Wilson (1580) 

44 b, An Image whlche is an artificial! thyng, is made by the 
handie worke of man. 1658 Bromkall Treat. Sficciers v, 
327 The cave .. seemed as if it had been made by handy- 
work. 1674 N. Fairfax Butt: Selv, 67 The shapes of 
nature being of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. x8ao Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 2 What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature’s handy-work. 

b. \York ,of any kind) ; doing, performance. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxix, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, I understand. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 5x0 
The Liturgy and Canons had been laud's own handiwork, 

3 . Manual employment: working with the hands, 
as opposed to Jiead'tuorl: ] practical work. [Cf. 
Handv.] 

J* Halle Hist. Exfost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Oj>eratiomauuniis, that is handye worke. Wherefore, .call 
it the handye worke of medicine. x^3 Knolles Hist, 
Turks \ 1326 The Estates, .have raised handiworks as 
well as traffike and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection. 1669 WooDiiEAD Si. Teresa u. vii. 55 Slie 
accounted Handy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Pref. 

2 To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy-Works? x866 J. Brown Hera | 
Subs. Ser. I. Pref. siote. We wish we saw more time, and more 
handiwork, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 

II Handjar, hanjar (hai'nd^ai). Also 7 han- 
diarre, haniar ; see also Khanj.\e. [Pers. (Arab.) 

thanjar dagger.] A Persian or Turkish 
dagger or swoni-knife. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks fxfiax) 13x3 He stabbed her 
with his handiarre, xfixs'd Purchas Pilgrims 11. ix. 1588 
(Stanf ) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. X696 Phillips (ed. 5), Haujar, a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashau's Wives. 1873 Dixon 
T^yo Queens 1. v. i 234 He hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. X887 Pall Mall O. $ Oci. i/a A Montenegrin noble 
. .greatly encumbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar in his belt. 

Eandkerclliefihre'okoitjif), jA Forms: a. 6 
handekerohefe, -oaroheff, handoeroheue, -ker- 
ohef, 6-7 -kerohiefe, 7 -kercheefe, -ohife, 
■ehiffe, hankerohief, 7- handkerchief. P. 6-7, 

9 (dial, and vulgar) handkercher, hankercher, 

9 dial, hanoutcher. [f. Hand sb. + Kkhchief, 
q.v. also for the form handkercher. The latter was 
common in literary use in i6-l7th c., and remained 
the current spoken form for some time after hand- | 
was commonly written (cf. qnot. 1866) ; it 
is stdl a common dialect and vulgar fo'm.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other f.ibric (which 
may be embroidered, fringed, etc.', carried in the 
h.ind or pocket (pocket-handkerchief) for wiping 
the face, eyes, or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck (jieck handker- 
chief ax neckerchief). 

To (irof> or throw the handkerchief, i. e. in young people's 
games, in which he or she to whom it is thrown xains afier 
and tries to catch the other; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship. 

1530 Palscr. 229/1 Handekerchefe, mouchsrver, 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Acts xix. 12 From his body, were broght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs X563 Man 
Musctilus' Commonf>l. 274 a. The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Pauli. 2604 Siiaks. O.h. ill. iii. 434 Hatie 
you not sometimes scene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
Strawberries, in your wiues hand ? X684 Bunyan Pil^r. 

II. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hankerchief. 
X722 Lond.^ Gaz. No. 6056/1 'I he Santo Sudario tor Holy 
HandkerclrieO-.istobe exposed. 1768-74 Tucker i/. Nat. 
(1852) II. 477 Wlien, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pulling their handkerchiefs over their he.Tds.we 
take this for a sign that it is beginning to rain. 1825 R. 
Ward Tremaine W. xxxix. 338, 1 imagine he must dosomc- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 29, I think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

rxS3* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher -.. mouchoir. 1583 Hollyband TTxVr 31 

Put this hande-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose. 1583 in North. N. fp Q. I. 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 

■ g>’rdyl!es. 1601 Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onions, I shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drumme lend 
me a handkercher. x666 Pepys D/rtr>'(i879' ly. 46. 1 took 
occasion to fall out with her [my wife] for buying a laced 
handkercher without my leave. x8*8 Craz'en Dial.y Han- 
cutcher, handkerchief. 1837 Thackeray Yellowpl. (1S87) 29 
A blue bird’s-eye handkercher. [1866 Lowell Bigiow P. 
Inirod. Poems i8m II. 166 Voltaire tells his countrymen 
that handkerchief '^sts pronounced hankercher enor- 
mity the Yankee still persists in.] 

b. otlrib.x^vA Comb., as handkerchief-box, ~Joom, 
-monger, etc. 


X711 Swift fml. to Stella 4 Maj', I have been a tnighty 
handkercliicfmonger. 1885 J. J. Manlky Brit. A/matuie 
Comp. 25 There was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha’ndkerolileffiil; •f'Ha'ndkorclileflyti., 
such as calls for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Cibber va RichardsotPs Corr. (1804) 11. 177 
Having as h.andkerchicfly a feeling of it as Mr. Sylvester 
himself. 1876 t laity News 27 Oct. 5/3 An orderly produced 
a handkcrclnefful of bread and cheese. 

Ha’lldliercllief, v. rare. [f. prcc. sh.] a. 
intr. To use a handkerchief, b. irans. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

1754 Richardson Grandisott (181 1) II. xvL 170 The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up our kotves and forks. 1778 Mad. 
D’.Arijlay Diary Sept., I began now a vehement nose- 
blowing, for the benefit of handkcrchicfing my face, 

SEUd-lSibotir* Labour or woik of the hands, 
manuallabour; +* art’ as opposed to nature ; now, 
usually, manual as opposed to machine work. 

*549 Co%'f.rdalk, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 3 We wrought 
with our hnndet.Tbour. x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i. 
548 Strong .. as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
1^0 Sandcr-son ,S*rrr;/. II. 176 Si. Paul at Corinth, .main- 
t.’tined himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 183a I'eg. Subst. Food xvil. 3B5 7‘hc hoeing of a 
cane-field . .was (formerly) always effected by hand labour. 

Hence Ha'nd-lftshonrer, a worker wilb his hands. 

1598 Florio, .. a hand-labourer. 1B78 N. 

Amer. Rn\ CXXvII. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Handlangwlme : see Handwiiile. 

Handle vhrcnd’l). sb. Porms: i handle, 3 
hondol, handel(l, 5 handele, handyl(l,e, 
andyll, 5-6 handil(l, 5- handle. [OE. handle, 
deriv. of Hani>.] 

1 . That part of a thingwhich is made to be grasped 
by the hand in using or moving it. 

A 800 Corpus Gloss. 1904 handle, cxooo /Elfric 

Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 104/xi SHba, sulhhandla. a 1225 
Juliana 59 Forte lumen j>.it hweol wi3 hondlen. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix.cxxviii.(i4Q5»933 Anhandcll 
by the whychc he is heue hyiher and thyther. CX400 
Maundev, (18x91 ^•'^i*** ®49 *1'** smyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. X470 85 ISlwoKt Arthur i. ni, He 
handled the swerd by the hatidels. 1577 B. Coocc Heres- 
btich's Hush. u. (1586) 109 b, The handles, or sieeles of 
Husbandmennes tooles. xw>s Siiaks. Macb. ii. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which I see before me, The Handle toward iny 
Hand? X798 Ferriak yZ/wx/r. -V/r/7/^ vi. 177 Do you nut 
consider what a handle a long beard affords to the enemy? 
x86o Tyndall Glac. \. xviit. 127 The handle of my hatchet. 

b. Phr. (V.S. celhq.) To fly off (or off at) the 
handle (fig. from an ax) : to be carried away by 
excitement ; to lose self-control. To go off the 
handle : to die. 

x843>4 Haliourtok (Farmer), He flies right off 

the handle for nothing. 1872 O. \V. Holmes Poet Break/. -t, 
X. (1885) 258 Mv old gentleman means to he Mayor, .before 
he goes off the handle. 

2 . transf. Something resembling a handle ; in 
Bot. ssManukuium. Handle cf the face\ used 
jocularly for the nose. 

1639 T. DE Gray Comfil. Horsem. 39 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 1673 S. C- Rules of Civility^ 102 A 
of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrustinz the 
Knife as deep into it as one may. X708 Motteux Rabelais 
V. V, Carbuncles .. which undermine the Handles of their 
Faces. 1887 Alodern Society 27 Aug. 864 I Farmer) A rest- 
less. .old lady, with an immense handle to her face. 

fg. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be takqn or apprehended (in phr. lo 
have two handles, lo take a thing by the best handle, 
etc.) ; a fact or circumstance that may be ‘ laid 
hold of’ or taken advantage of for some purpose; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretext. 

a 1535 More Wks. 330 (R.) He would gladly catch holde 
of some small handell lo kepe hys money fast. 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Confession iv. Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to aflliction. 1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic 
11, xtii. 56 A dilemma i.s ..as it were a syHogi.sm with two 
handles and catching one both ways, a 27x6 South Serin. 
(1716) IV. 196 Hope and Fear are the two gi eat Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to he taken Hold of. X732 
Lediaro .SV///(7r II. vm. ^24, I would not give this handle 
to calumny. 1770 L.angiiokkr Plutarch (18791 11. 1061/1 
He took care to give he'r no handle again.st him. 2876 
Gladstone Homeric Synchr, 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. 

4 . A handle to ends name (colloq.) : a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple iv, * Mister Coxswain ! lhanky, 
Sir, for giving me a handle to my name.* Ibid. Ixiv, ‘ Cap- 
tain O’Brien ', said the general. * Sir Terence O’Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given me a handle to 
my name ’. 2855 Thackeray Neivcomes xxiiii She. .enter- 
tained us with stories... mentioning no persons but those 
who 'had handles to their names’, as the phrase is. 2886 
Itlusir. Loud. Ne^vs 23 Jan. 94/3 Verj’ distinguished young 
women, with handles to their names. 

6. attrib and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as handle end, Htand ; forming the 
handle, as handle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 
handle-cnp, ‘dish, -net ; handle-band (see quot.). 

2532 in Rogers ^ Prices III. 568*2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats, .Frail mals..*Hand!eband. 99 lb. (ql /4. (1882 
Ibid. IV. 578 The edges of these mats appear lo have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which. .is prob- 


ably a coarse hempen tape.] 2669 Worlidce Sysi. Agric. 
(1681)260 Your Lines .. of good, fine and strong ‘handle- 
bound Pack-thread. 2727^ Fueziek Foy. S. Sea 65. A 
Wooden Instrument . . consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
End, and a long Beak. 2897 AIary Kingsley ly, Africa 
325 'Ihe patterns he puts at the ‘handle-end of his swords. 
2703 Moxon Meek. Iixerc. 17 You must dip your*HandIe- 
hand, and mount your end-hand a little. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in W. 1. 45 Ash for the bottom or *handlc-picce. 
Hence Handleless a., without a handle. 

*873 Tristram Moab ii. 22 ’Phree handleless, saucerless 
blue china cups. 1887 A. Storv Fifttte I. 62 A j'oung 
moon hanging like a handlelc.ss sickle in the sky. 

Handle (hrcmd’l), v.'^ Forms: i handlian, 
hondlian, 2-4handlen,3hondlien,3-4hondlen, 
4-5 hondel, 4-6 handell, -il(l,-yll(e, 4-7handel, 
5 hondle, 6 Sc. hanel, 4- handle. [OE. hand- 
lian^^sOLG. handlbn, OHG. hantaldn to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Gcr. handeUi), 
ON. hpndla to lay hold of ; deriv. of HAND sb.] 

I. 'I’o manipulate, manage. 

1 . Irons. To subject to the action of the hand or 
hands: in earlier use, esp., to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, lo 
employ the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse, to get him accustomed to the hand. 
To handle a dog, etc., lo hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest. 

ciooo ZElfric Gen. xxvli. 12 Gif min faidcr me handlak 
and me 5ecnx*w3. eiooa Sax. Leechd. JJI. 204 Ylpes ban 
h.Tndlian. £2200 Ormin 18913 f>att menn himm mihhienn 
cnavvenn S: hanndlenn himm. <12225 A’. 178. He nc 

met iSolien het roe hondle his sor. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. 
(1B80) 49 A weeg of siluer . . kei wolen handil faste.^ c 1400 
Gamelyn 82 [He] hi gan with his hand to hondel his herd. 
2530 Pai.scr. 578/x She can handell a chylde daynlely. 
1631 WcEVER Anc. Fun. Mon, 301 Ihts merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mitiins,as the prouerbe 
is. n 2698 Temple (J.), ’I’he hardness of the winter forces 
the’ breeders there to house and handle their colts six momlis 
everj* year. 2727 Freziek Voy.S. Sea 128, I h.Tve handled 
and felt it. 1825 Hone A’/t. I.ogaThe dogs to be 

handled by Mr. Edwards [at a baiting]. x8^ Burcon Litres 
X2 Gd. Men 1. i. 41 Itis impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
formers'^ I’ll do nothing but handle him (a horse) to-day. 

absol. c 2275 Passion of our Lord 607 in O. E. Misc. 54 
Hondlek nv and iscok- knt gost naue|> none bon Ne vlej's. 
*535 CovERDALC /’/. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7] They haue handesand 
handle not. 2748 Hartley Observ. Alan 1. iii. 386 A Brute 
is supposed lo speak, .or to handle, 

“b. fV/Zr. (for r^.) Tohavea(spBcifiecl) feel, be- 
haviour, action, etc, when handled. 

1727 Bradley Diet. s.v. Hop-garden, Ifthey handle 
moist or clammy when yeu squeeze them ihey are fit to bag. 
*847 ')mt. R. Agric, Soc, VIIL 1.77 'I he wheat, .soon han- 
dles cold and damp 2881 Greener Gun^^o If tlie balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

2. trans. To ply or wield (something, e.g. a tool 
or weapon) with the hand ; to manipulate. 

C2Z05 Lay. 2338 He hihte hondlien kablen. C230o//azr- 
lok 347 be beste knicth pat euere micte .. handien spere. 
c 2385 OiiAUCEK L, G. W. 2594 Hypernmestra, That yper- 
mj’sira dar nat handele a knyf. 2535 Coverdalc x Citron, ix. 
]viii j4o'J'be children of VJam were valeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 2576 Fle.ming Panopl. Epist. 437 That I 
may see.. how well you handle your penne. 2622 Bible 
Gen. iv. sx lubaL.was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 2631 Gouge Gods Arroros v. xi. 421 
More fit .. to handle a niaUocke then to hold a musket. 
2741-3 Wesley Jrnl. (1749) 61 As soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, tuey were set to our table.' 2872 
Even. Standartl 10 Aug. (Farmer, Her Royal Highness 
appearsto handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner. 

b. Jilil. (See quots.) 

2M4 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Handle your Charger, 
Gripe fast your Bandilieror Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle. Ibid. 48 Handle yaur Aluskei step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand oil the Muzzle. 2844 Regul. ,5- Ord. 
Army 265 "io all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arms. 2853 Stocquf.ler Alilit. Eucycl.,' 
Handle Armsl .. by which the soldier is directed to bring 
his right hand briskly up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his finger.s bent inwards. 

c. Tanning. (See quot., and Handleu 3,) 

287s (Ire's Diet. Arts III 83 s.v. Zca/Z/cr, The hides.. 

are handled, at first several times a day; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3 . Tomanage, conduct, direct, control: (o)athing, 
animal, or person ; f (^j a matter, course of action, 
etc. (sometimes = carry out, perform, transact). • 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 68 Yet at manye tymes they 
[mares] maye drawe well, if they be well handled. 
2548 Hall Citron., Rich. HI, 11 b, While the.se thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 2582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixi. 225 b, The 
skirmish was valiantly handled. 2598 Barret Theor. 
Wn*rcs IV. i. 93 Most of his actions are to be handled in 
the face and view of the enemie. 2669 .^turmy Alariners 
Mag. I. 17 'J*hus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 2679-2724 Burnet Hist, Ref.aa. iS29(R.i(To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 2874 Whyte Melville i/wc/c y. iTauchh.) II. 
ii. 3 A .smarter officer never handled a regiment. iSgt Law 
Times XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts ana hand- 
ling witnesses. 

tb. rejl. To conduct oneself, behave. Ohs. 

2540 Hykde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. IFom. (1592) A vij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and coiwse of 
your life. 2548 Udall y^<ir. Pref. x8. 2869 E Pea-. 

COCK T'wo Deaths \n Once a Week sjhlar. 230 And one with 
cruel, bitter words, Handleth herself right scornfully. 
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4. To use, do something with ; to make due 
use of. 

[c 1394 P, PI. Credc 108 We hondlen no money, but mene- 
lich faren.] 1647 Ward Svn^. Cobler 3 I'he devlU desiers 
no better sport then to see light heads handle their heels. 
X796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., To know how to 
handle one’s fists ; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
1843 TEN'tn’soN Walkvi^to Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life, i860 Rdskin in A. Ritchie Ret. Te^ny- 
son^ etc. zp Sept. (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour. 

II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1543 Boorde Dyetary xu (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl; euerj’ thinge as it is handled. 1630 R. 
yohnsotCs Kitigd. Cojtimzu. 53 With the French, Jesse 
[meat], but well handled. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Pfef. 
D ij, So vast is the variety of Objects . . so many different 
wayes there are of handling them, n 1774 Pearce Serzn. 

III. XV. (R.), [He] fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1838 Scott F. M. Perth vii, You 
would be as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenasnm 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully. 

b. To deal with, treat, * serve ‘ use * (in a speci- 
fied way) ; to act in some specified way towards. 

a 122$ Juliana 46 Me seli meiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hardeliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 19206 
Quen h^i to heir brewer bure Had tald hu [lai handeld war. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 10 Deth was comyn_ him to & handlid him 
ful sorel 153s CovERDALE Prov. xxiv, 29 , 1 wil handlehim, 
euen as he hath dealte with me. 1553 Eden Decades 33 
The miserable Ilande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly. 1638 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett, (vol. III) 163 
Lucan;' whom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
I shall always handle very tenderly. x86x Tulloch Eng. 
Purit. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before. 1894 1 ^ Feast 0/ Bacchus i. 405 

Handlehim kindly. 

t b. inir. To ‘deal*, act (in a specified waj'). 

3535 CovERDALE Ps. cxviii[il. 78 Let the proude be con- 
founded, which handle so falsly agaynsl me. 1581 Marbeck 
Bit. of Notes 6i6 They handle together with good faith. 

6 . To deal with or treat in speech. or writing,* to 
treat of, discuss ; formerly sometimes » to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assembly. 

CZ050 ByrkiferiKs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VlII. 
304/21 pa ping pe we nu handledon. 1302 R, Bru.nne 
Handl. Synne 94 For pys skyle hyt may be seyde ‘ Handlyng 
synne*. z48oCaxton Descr.Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and ^treated bitwene the forsaid primates. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (x58o> 41 The Preacherhandeledhis matter learnedly. 
x63z Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 126 To discusse 
the matterof oathe. .which, is appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 Wilkins Magickx. 11.(1648)12 Astronomy 
handlesthequantity of heavenly motions. Logic 

IV. it. I 6 The very same theme maybe bandied, .in several 
different methods. 1868 NemisHiP Ess. Browning 
Xntrod. X, X could not within reasonable limits handle both 
criticism and interpretation. 

■f b. inir. or absol. To treat, discourse, confer. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 378 Tha hanelit 
anent the Manage of the Quene. 1658 A. Fox IPurts* Sftrg. 
II. xxvi. 177 In the Chapter whidi handleth of exiccated 
Members. 1673 Wood Li/e 12 Oct., They finding that I had 
handled upon that point, Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically ; to portray or represent 
(in a- particular style), 

T5S3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 17 A deuyll made of 
copper, and that so workemanly handeled that he semeth 
like flaming fire. 1603 Dra\ton Bar. JVars vi. xHii, The 
storj' of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was. 1850 Leitch Mulleds Anc. Art § 204. 193 The 
countenance is always handled in a less spirited manner, i860 
Kingsley Misc. II. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8 . To have in hand or pass through one*s hands 
in the way of business ; to trade or deal in ; to buy 
and sell. U.S. 

x888 C. D. Warner in Harj>er's Mag. Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to ‘ handle ’ books, or to keep the run of new publi- 
cations. i 28 g Pall Mall G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
W’hohandle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers to supply small dealers. zZyjGlasgo^vHer. 12 
Feb. 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Handlahle, -eahle (hje'ndlab’l), fHa'ii- 
aiesome {obs.), adjs., capable of being handled. 

161X CoTGR., Maniable^ tractable, wieldable, handleable. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
handlesom. 1893 Field 25 Feb. 297/1 She [a boat] must be 
handleable by one man in all ways and weathers. 

Sandle, [f. Handle irans. To fur- 
nish with a handle ; to affix the handle to. 

1600 T. Masham in Hakluyt's Voy. III. 695 Wee were 
informed, that their bowes were handled with golde. 1701 
C. WoLLEY Jrnl. in N. York {i860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. 1888 Bell Later Age 0/ Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (hEe*nd*ld),iz, [f. Handle sh. and v.'^ 
+ -ED.] Furnished tvith or having a handle: 
esp. with defining word, as long-hasidkd^ ivory- 
handled. Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as ‘ a sickle or, handled gules 
1785 CowPER Lei. 24 Dec., It . . is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver. 1836 T. Hook G. Giimey 1 . 6 Smart- 
handled knives. Bell Later Age of Stone 19 The 

■modem aborigines of Ausiraliause daggers formed of handled 
flakes. 1889 31 July 5/2 Asforthe ‘handled ’ 

names. .Mr. Knowles produces four Duchesses [etc.]. 
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Handled, van of Anleth (ON. atidlit), Obs., 
countenance. 

rx25o in Pol. Ref, ^ L. Poems 214 Bleye was his fair 
handled \v.r. neb]. 

Handler (hm*ndl3i). ff. Handle v. + -er i.] 

1. One who handles (in lit, and Jig. senses : see 
Handle In Football, One who plays ‘Rugby*. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vni. xiii, (1495) 320 
Chaungers handlers of syluer. 1540 Coverdale Cotifut, 
Siandish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 429 An unreverent handler 
of God's word. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 177 
A cunning Archer or handler of a Gun. 1663 Blair Auto- 
hiog. ii. (18481 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 
Kingdom. i88g Pall Malt G. 16 Mar. The rough play 
which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 
and the handlers. 

b. Something that has a specified feel when 
handled : cf. Handle v? i b. 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX, 11. 444 They, .are often bad 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2 . Spec. A man who holds and sets on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 996 The, .dogs darted at the 
..lion, amid the horrid dtn of the cries of their handlers. 
1828 ftlARLY Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit . . The handlers made their appearance. 
1897 Field 6 Feb. 168/1 Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are ‘handled*: see 
Handle 2 c. 

1777 Macbridf. in PAH, Trans. LXVIII. 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooze, and at first is thrown into smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1B79 Cassell's TecAn. 
Educ.y, 311 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
called ‘handlers'. 

4. [f. Handle vjb'\ A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc. ; a hafter, 

1398 Florio, Manicatore . . a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
i88t Porcelain lYorks, JYorcester 21 The turner . . having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 
Handles; var. Andless, Sc, Obs,, breathless. 
Handless (hre-ndles), a, [f. Hand sb."^ + -less.] 

1. Without hands ; deprived of hands. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 17^/^ Handles, mancus, mancatus. 
15M Shaks, Tit. A. III. i. 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight t 1607 Day Trav. 
Eng. Bro.(i8Zx) 87 For which thou shah go handless to thy 
graue. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. 

2. j^g. Not doing, or not able to do, anything 
with the hands ; incapable or incompetent with the 
hands, or in action. Obs, exc. dial, 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) xv. xxxii. 8r Wherfor is he 
nought handeles, for he hath full pow’er to helpen and 
comforten all. cxs86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. ii, The 
mighty handlesse grew as men that slumbered, a 1658 
J. Durham Expos. Rev. vii. (1680) 34 Believers have not 
a handlesse Mediator. 1854 Phemie Millar 28 You are truly 
a poor handless thing. 1897 Barrie Margaret Ogilvy 12B 
He is most terribly handless, 

Ha'nd-line. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand ; esp. 
a fishing line worked without a rod, 

1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. iii. (1677) 20 Fasten your 
Handdines or drawing Cords, which must be at the !e.ist 
a dozen, a fathom long. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 343 
(Jod.) The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines, 1895 Oracle Encycl. II, 105 The fisheiy- is carried 
on by hand-lines, .the bait being cuttlefishes, shell-fishes, etc. 

2. Naut. ‘A line bent to the hand-lend, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called marks 
deeps from 2 and 3 fathomsto 2 o’( 4 S<T//< 7 r’j Word-bkl), 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 415 We want a hand-line 
for soundings. 

Hence Ha*ntl-lincr, one who uses a hand-line for 
fishing. Ha’nd-Iining vbl. sb., fishing with a hand- 
line. 

1887 Marq. Lorne in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly io handlining and trawling. 

Handling’ (hte’ndliq), vbl. sb, [f. Handle®'.^ 
and + -ING Lj I. The action of the vb. Handle. 

1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
■with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation ; laying hands on ; treatment in I 
which the hands are effeclively (or roughly) used, 
cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 182 iEt 5 am crisienan menn.. 
§onc 5 e se eadiga Bencdiclus na bandlunge. .frani his ben- 
dum alysde. a X2*S Ancr. R, 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hondlunge. 1398 Trevisa /*. j?. in. xxiii. 11495) 

7z In a stronge man and flesshly the pulse Is gropyd and 
knowe wyth stronge and harde handlj’ng. 15x2 m Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (x886) I, 608 Made and set vpp after ' 
the best handlyng and founne of good workmanship. x6^ 
Pepys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their arms. 1795 GettU, Mag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might be somereason in the rough handling 
he bad got. .11 t 

b. Quality perceived by feeling with the hand. 
x88j J. P. Sheldon Dairy Farming 8/1 Fat soon accumu- 
lates, .and forms the‘qua 1 ity'or‘handring' which indicates 
the extent to w'hich she [a cow] may be considered fit for 
the butcher. 

2 Jig. Dealing with a thing or. person ; treat- 
ment ; management, 

1530 Palscr. 229/x HandeljTig, entreating, iraiclement. 
1538 Starkey England i. i. 21 Apply your selfe to ihe handel- 


>mg of the materys of the commim wele. 1632 Lithcow 
r rav. n. 66 The Venetians, Ragusans, and MarseiUianshave 
great handling with them. 1776 Johnson 28 Jlar. in Bonvell, 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money! 
spends it judiciously. xB86 J. R. Rees Fleas. Bcok-lYom: li. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3, Artistic manipulation : cf. Handle st.i 

1771 Sir j. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 360 What the 
painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. 1^0 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 
XXIII. 147 A miniature.. remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. xSsg Gullick 
& UrnhsPai/it. 231^ Handling is that part of the mechanical 
‘e.\ecuiion ’ or manipulation of a picture which exhibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush. 

4. [f. Handle v.^J The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. Green Surv. lYorcesicr 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i. e. putting the hand to cups. 

6 . attrib. 


1866 Geo, Eliot F. Holt II. xxlx. 211 If thej’ were not 
touched in the right handling^lace. x88z James Paton 
in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 384/2 After colouring, the hides pass 
on to the handlers or handling pits. 189$ Daily News 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Ru^by Union rules.. a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the handling game 
[Rugby Union Football]. 

II. f 6. A handle. Ohs. 

<7x450 Lonelich Grail xx\m, 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 117 The swerd .. 
in the handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo iiii nayles 
that w’ere in Cristis handis and feet, cssoo Melusine xix. 
65 They ivere as grete a.s the handlyng of a fan. 

i Ha'lldliugS, adv. Obs. [In OE. handlinga 
adv. ; in ME. with adverbial gen. ; see -ling, 
-lings.] Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 

cxooo jELFRic Horn. I. 386 psel he handlinga senijne man 
aewealde. a 1300 CuT-sor M. 3933 Sammen handlinges 
wristeld J>ai. 

Hand-list, sb. [Cf. hand-bookl\ A list of 
books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1859 HALLiwELL(AV 4 r) A briefhand-Hstofbooks. .illustra- 
tive of. .Shakespeare. 1893 Bditt. Even. Disp. 22 
To provide a hand-list for this library. 

Hence Handlist v. tram., to enter (books, etc.) 
In such a list. 

x888 Nicholson Bodleian Library in 1882-7 4*5 The 
Librarian also commenced .. handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 — 
Oxf. Univ, Cm. 18 May 509/1 [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallam’s MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 
t Ha'ndlock. Obs. [See Look sb."] A shackle 
for the hands ; a manacle, a handcuff. 

* 53 * St. Papers Hen, VIII, II. 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) HI. 
313 Who should also have kept me companie in a handlocke 
with the rest, 1633 T. Stafi-ord Pac. Hib. 1. ii. (iSio) 35 
The White Knight, and his sonne in law,, Whom m hand- 
lockes he carried away with him. 

Ha'ndloclc, V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. also Loce v."} 
Irons, To handcuff. Also Iran Jl ChieBy in pa. pple, 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 21/2 The 
king, .commanded him to be handlocked and^ fettered, with 
an other prisoner. i8z6 Scott iVoodst. xxxvi,^Still holding 
his.. friend’s arm enclosed and hand-locked in his. 1829 
H. Murray N. Amer. I. iv. 197 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha'nd-loom. A weavers loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

J833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm. Rep. App^A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter's health rather better than -when at the 
handioom. 1843 Penny Cycl.X.XVll. 182/2 If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand-loom, his condition ivill become worse 
from day to day. 

b. cllipt, in pi, for handioom linens, 

1890 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/7 Flax and Linens.-— Belfast.. 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. .Handlooms are unchanged. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm. Rep. App. A, 3. 43 
note. The power-loom dressers have been all band-loom 
weavers. 2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 99/2 Hand-loom_ weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily News 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and handioom goods dull. 

■f Ha'ndly, o. ‘ Obs. [f. Hand sb. + -ly 1 .] Used 
by the hands ; mannal ; meclianical. 

CX40Q Lanfranc's Cirzirg. 129 To remeue a boon vfi\> 
handely B, handly] instrumenlis. Ibid. 40 Remeu- 

ynge of boon wij? handliche instrumentis. 

Ha'nd-iuade, a. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature (=artificial), 
now usually fronn that of machinery. 

1613 PoRCKAS Pilgrimage (1614) 51T A hand-made strait 
of Sea water. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVjl. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of ine 
maker, and the date of the year when it was made. 1079 
Lubbock Sci. Lect. v. 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 
Handmaid (hse-ndme'd), sh. [f. Hand sb. + 
Maid. Cf. OE. personal attendant or 

ser%'ant, also the ME. phrase ‘ to serve any one to 
hand ’, Hand sb. 34 a, 56 .] 

1. A female personal attendant or ser\'ant : a. 
in literal sense, arch. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxilLil- 2 As the C3«n of ‘be ^ ^ , 

in the hondis of hir ladi. 1398, Trevisa Barth. 

(1495) 7, I am the handmayde of the 

CJvXn Hen V, 61 b, The goddesse of warre called Bellona 

.. thie .iij. haiJdmaiJes ever of necessuie attendyng 

D 
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on her, Woud, fyre, and famine. 1613 Shaks. lien. VJfT, 
II. iii. 72 Vouchsafe to speake my thankes, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesse. 1B06 
SuRR IVinter in hond. (ed. 3) 1 . 122 With Dinah, her sturdy 
handmaid, as her attendant, 1856 Mrs. Browsing Aur. 
Leigh II. 412 To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 

D. (in common use). 

1592 Davies Ivwtort, Soul v. vi, As God’s Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1779 Weslev Collect. Hyruns 
Pref. 5 Poetry, .keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. 111 . xxi. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chiv.alry. 

t c. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 
one; a tender. Obs. 

XS99 Haklu\t Voy. II. 11. 121 Vnto which 4 .ships funder 
Sir Francis Drake] two of her pinasses were appointed as 
hand-maids. 

2 . A moth (also Handmaid motli)^ Datana mini- 
stra, of the family Bombycid-x. 

1869 Nf.wman Brit. Moths 'Hie Handmaid 
A net lid). 

3 , attrib, and Comb. Also handmaid-like adj.. 

1629 Milton Christ’s Nat. Her sleeping Lord wiih 

handmaid lamp attending. ^ 1725 VovT.Odyss. xxii. 459 Full 
fifty of the handmaid train. 1814 Mrs. J. West Al. de 
Lacy I. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgment. 
x8ss Tennvson Enid 400 [He] let his eye . . rest On Enid 
at her lowly handmaid-work. 

Hence f Ha’ndmald v. itonce- 7 vd. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb, Ep., Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Ha*ndmai:deii. [f. Hand sb. -h Maiden ; see 
prec.] —Handmaid, a. lit. [archaic). 

a X300 E. E. Psalter exxii. 2 Als egheu of hand-maiden 
klene, In hende of hirlevedy bene. 1382 Wyclif x.vi. 
io''l'hrow out this handmayden and the sone of hir. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Handemayden, ahra^ asicilla. x6ii 
Bible Luke i. 48 He hath regarded the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden. xSaS MissMitford Vittage Scr. ii. (186^) 353 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
330 During .several generations, .the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest. 

1581 Mulc-aster Positions xli. (1S87) 243 To haue the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28 Health and tem- 
perance, .are the handmaidens of virtue. 

So Handman dial.^ manservant, sen'ing-man. 

*754 J- Shebbearc Matrimony (1766) I, 245 She. .went to 
Bed to the Handman. 

Ha’nd^milL A grinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by hand, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

2563-87 Foxr a. <5* M, (1596) 75/2 Quiriiius the bishop of 
Scescanius having a handmill tied about his necke, was 
throwne headlong from the bridge into the Hood. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 92 An Handmill: aquernc. 1792 A. Voosc 
Trtiz>. France 536 Feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills. 1875 W, McIlwraitm Guide ll'igtmvn- 
shire 43 A quern.stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill, 

Ha'nd-nioiild. 

1 . A small mould managed with the hand ; e.g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

X39Q Lancl. Eich. Redelts 11. 155 He mellid so he matall 
with pe hand-moldcj That Ihey] lost [of heir] lemes he Icucst 
hat hey had. 1875 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

d* 2 . An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in pianoforte-playing, Obs. 

18x9 Col. Hawker D/<xr^(i893) I. 179, I.. presented my 
pianoforte hand-mould.s to Messrs. . , Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A tninsl. of F. main de 
gloire, a deformation, by * popular etymology \ 
of OF. mandegloirc^ mandeglore, tnandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig. mandragore mandrake.] 

Originally applied, in French, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake; afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the deformation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal ; 
see quot. 1816 and context. 

X707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 284 Jlountebanks. .make 
of It (mandrake] what we call a Hand of Glorj’..Thcy 
. . make believe, that by using some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver they lay near it, will increase to double the Sum 
every Morning. *787 Grose Prnnnc. Gloss. Superstitions 
73-5. • x8i6 Scott Antiq. xvii, ‘De hand of glory.. is 
hand cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
muriher, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood’ 
[etc.]. 1840 Barham Ingol, Leg.{iitle)T\ss. Hand ofGlory. 

Hand’Organ. A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand. 

X796 Morse Amer, Geog. II, 334 Hand-organs, and other 
miLsical inventions, 1892 G. S. Layard C. Kente i. 8 A 
hand-organ turned with might and main by the baby sister. 
Hand-organist, one who plays a hand-organ. 
1896 Howells Intpr. Exp.^ Tribul. Cheer/. Giver iv. 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-organist? 

Hand over hand, adv. phr. (a.) Chiefly 
Nanti) With each hand brought successively over 
the other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in Phil. Trans. XL. 380 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over hand, as the Workmen 
callitiby means of a single Rope. 1769 Falconf.r D/r/. 
Marine{.iyZq\ Main avant, the order to pull on a rope 
hand-over-hand. 2857 Hughes Tom Brozvn n.iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 


h. yig. With continuous advances; said of a 
vessel, etc. approaching or giving chase to another. 

1830 Marryat xiii, The frigate w.as within 

a mile of the lugger, and coining tm with him hand oyer 
liand. x8^ Br.sANT Armoret of Lyonesse I. 38 The 
.second boat . . came up hand over hand, rapidly overtaking 
the first boat, 

c. <1//; ?^. or adj. (with hyjilicns). 

1859 M. I’lioMSoN Cawnpore 86 (Hoppe) With mere 
hand-over-hand labour it was wearisome work. 1884 
Leisure Hour June 343/1 A final liand-over-hand climb. 

Hand over head, adv. f/ir. (a., sb.) Now 
rare or Obs. 

1 . adv. phr. Precipitately, hastily, raslily, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; -J- indiscriminately. 

c X440 Bone P'lor. 475 Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
XS49 Latimer qih Sernt. be/. Edw. PI (Arb.) 185 So adict as 
to take hand oner bed whaisoeucr they say. x6oo Holland 
XXII. ill. 433 He would., do all in hast, hand over head, 
without discretion. 1650-3 tr. Hales* Dissert, de face in 
Phenix (170S) II, 369 The ruder sort. .shall hand-ovcr-hcad 
follow the Authority of others. 2775 Mad. D'Arblav 
Let. io Crisp 8 May in Early Diaryt I don’t urge you, 
hand over head, to have this man at all events. 1839 James 
Louis 240 A lavish guardian, who., spent the 

estate hand-over-head. 

2 . attrib, or adj. (with • - ). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless; t indiscriminate. 

a 2693 Urouhart Rabelais iii. xxiit. 1^3 In a hand-over- 
head Confusion. /ZX825 Fordv Poc. L. Anglia, Hand- 
over-henil, thoughtlessly extravagant. x866 Ee Fasu All 
in Dark II. xix. x56'J*hey never think what they are doing, 
girls are so hand-over-hcad. 

t 3 . Phr. To play at hand over head, to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing (cf. Hand oveii hand). Obs. 

1589 R, Harvey PL Perc. 2 Neuer will I . . play al hand 
ouer head so high, but where 1 may fcclc sure fooling. 

Ha*nd-paper. 

1 . A make ol paper having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

1855 R. Herring Paper 4- P. Making 79 An open hand 
with a star at the top, which was^ In use a.s early as 2530, 
probably gave the name to wh.at is still called liand paper. 
18^ Brewer Diet. Phr. Fab., Hand paper.. %ci called 
from its water- mark .. *. 

2 . Hand-made pa|>er. 

Handpike : see Handspike. 

Ha’nd-play, arch. Interchange of blows in 

a hand-to-hand encounter: an DF. phrase, revived 
by some modem writers. 

rt xooo Cxdniotis Exod. 327 Heard handpleja. a 2050 
O. E. Chron. an. 1004 (2865) 138 note, pat hi nafre wjTsan 
handples^m on .\ngelcynne ne ^emlttqn. (2867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, I. v. 350 They never met in all England with 
worse handplay.] 2884 Pall Mall G. 2 May (Cassell), 
Memories of Scandinaviangleeinthe hard hand-play ofbattle. 
Ha*lid*press. A press worked by hand ; esp. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

2679 puDDELL in R. Manscl Narr. Popish Plot (16B0) 54 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Printing. 2B40 Lardner Ceom. 
iQi With hand-presses two hundred and fifty copies were 
ODtaiued per hour from the same types, which required the 
work and superintendence of two men. 

Ha*lld-rail, A rail or railing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guard or support to the 
hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 

2793 S.meaton Edystone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
balcony. 2865 Mrs. Whitney ix. (1879) 9 ® 

The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the bridge. 2892 J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Hey/ord ifi A wooden staircase with a single handrail. 

So Ha’ndxal:lin^, (a) the making of handrails ; 

(^) = Handrail. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 2o\ The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends cn finding the section of a 
cylinder, a 2833 J- *!'• Smith Bk. /or a Rainy Day (1845) 
65 Ic was only enclosed bj' a low and very old hand-railing. 
xZSA Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. a/i Classes for.. wood carving, 
etching, hand-railing and chasing and repousse wotk, 

+ Hand-rnff. Obs, [See Ruff.] 

1 . A ruff worn on the hand or wrist. 

2592 Percivall Bp. Diet., Polaynias, hose without feete, 
liand rufs. 

2 . A g.ame at card.s. 

2622 CoTCR , Ron/e, Itand-RufTe, at Cards . . To play at 
hand-Ruffe. 

Hand ruuniug, adv. phr. dial, or colloq. 
Straight on ; in continuous succession. Cf. end- 
running. 

2828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘ He did it seven times hand- 
running.’ i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 2B77 N. IP. 
Line. Gloss. s.v,, 'ITierc was six deaths from ih’ fever 
hand-running.* 288$ Howells Silas Lapham (1891) H. 
70 Irene’s been up two nights hand running, 

+ Haudsal, v. Obs. I’are. In 3 hondsal. [a. 
ON. handsala to make over by stipulation, f. hand- 
sal bargain , t'.hand liand + selja to hand over, make 
over,] irans. To hand over. 

a 1225 Juliana (Royal MS.) 6 Ant ^ettede him his dohter, 
& wes sone ihond^d al hire unwilles. 

Ha*nd-sale, [f. Hand :b. -i-Sale.] See quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of Auncel.) 

2607-X69X (see Auncel]. 1767 Buickstonc Comm. II. 


448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations shak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain : a 
custom which we still retain in many verbal contracts : 
a sale thus made was called hand.salc {venditio per mutuam 
vianuum complexionem). 1888 Elwortiiy IP. Somerset 
JPord-bk., Handsale ivclght, any article purchased bjr pois- 
ing it' in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called handsale weight. 

Ha*2ld-saw« A saw managed by one hand. 

2422 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j hondsawe. 1497 Faval 
Acc. Hen. PII {iZq 6 ) 324 Also for an hande.saw price vjb 
2573-80 Bakkt Alv. H 78 A hand sawe..rwtf sdetie, on 
petite seie. 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, ii. iv. 187 My Buckler 
cut through and through, my Sword hackt like a Hand-saw. 
2664 Cotton Scatron, Pref. (D.*, ’Tis all the world to 
a handsaw but these barbarous Rascals would be so ill- 
mnnner’d as to laugh at u.s a.s confidently a.s we do at them, 
2798 Grevillk in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 413 A stone- 
cutler was sawing rock cry.stal with a hand-saw. 2867 
Smyth Sailors Word.bk., Hand-saw, the .smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, handsaw is generally explained as 
a corruption of herenshaw or hernsesv, dial, hamsa, heron. 
(Other conjectures taking in a different sense from the 
bird have also been m.ade.) Nooiherinstancesoftbephrase, 
(e.vcept as quotations from Shakspere), have been found. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 367, I am but mad North, North- 
West : when the Windc is Southerly, I know a Hawke from 
a Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth: sec Handbreadth. 
Handsel, hansel (ha^mdsB, haj’nsel), sh. 
Forms : 3 handselne, (handsselle), 4 hancel, 5 
hansello, 5-7 hansell, 6 hansselle, 6-7 hand- 
aell, 6 - hansel, handsel. [The form corresponds 
to OE. handselen glossed ‘ mancipatio * (giving into 
the hands of another), or to ON. haudsal, ‘giving 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands*, also, in same sense, hand- 
seld ; cf. OSw. handsal, Sw. handsol money, etc. 
handed over to any one, gratuity, ‘ tip *. But 
though there are some quotations (sense 2 b) which 
may have the simple sense of ‘ gift *, the general 
notions of ‘omen, gift to bring good luck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use *, which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OE. and ON. 
words. Cf. however Da. handsel* handsel, earnest- 
money*, also Gcr. handgeld, handgi/t, handkattf, 
and esp. F, itrenne, OF. cslreine, the senses of which 
are exactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 
e 1050 Poc, in Wr.-Wuleker 449/29 Mancipatio, Iiandselen.J 
+ 1 . Lucky prognostic, omen, presage, augury; 
token or omen of good luck. Obs. 

exxoe Pices 4 Virtues 29 Sum o 5 er dwel hie driueS, 
and .legget) he nafde naht gode han(d)sse]le tie him hat 
bealde. c 2200 Trin, CoH. Horn. 21 Warieiige and handseinc 
and time and hwate and fete swilche deuefes crafte.^. 2303 
R. IJandl.Synne ybtj Of hancel yean noskyJIeaho, 

Hytysnou^t to beleve harlo..For many hauyn glade hancel 
at he inonv And to hem or euyn comh mochyl sorw, C247S 
Parienay 4885 Where the Erie shold haue ill hansell anon. 
2500 Ortus Pocab,, Strena esl bona sors, Anglice hansel!. 
*573 Twyne X. Eeij, /Eneas first the rusticke sort 

.sets Dll For happy hansils .sake [omen pugnx], 2579-80 
North Plutarch ’i'o Rdr. (1676) Avb, Among the cries of 
good bandsell [Amyot, cris tTnenreux presage] and the 
wishes of good luck., one was; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 2682 Glanvill Sadducismus ii. (1726) 303 He 
had it [a pewter dish] from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
IfK Daughter, who had lately lain in. 

2 . A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entering upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc. ; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensure good luck for the 
new year, etc. [ = L. strena, F. Hrenne.'] 

13.. Ga 7 v. 4 - Gr. Knt. 66 Syhen riche forth runnen to 
reche honde-selle, 5e3ed jeres 3ifiei on hb, 5elde hem hi 
bond. Ibid. 491 This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst. In songe ^er. 2375 Barbour Bruce v. 120 Sic hansell 
to the^folk gaf he Ricnt in the first begynnyng, Newly at 
hjs ariwyng. 2500-20 Dunbar New Pears Gift to King 
iii, God giue the giiid prosperitie. . In hansell of this guid 
new 5eir. c 2530 in Pol. Rcl. 4 * L. Poems 38 luellis pricious 
cane y non fynde . . To sende you . . his newe yeres morowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My herle y sende you. 
c 2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To geve the first 
hansel, esirinir. 2650 Fuller Pisgah ii. ix. 289 The 
Syrian Kings civilly tendered their service, to give it as 
good handsell to so good a work. 2723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 22 As it was the first time . . he took 1/. 5^. from my 
part, and told me I should give him that for handsel. 1784 
Burns * There was a lad’ ii, *Twas then a blast o' Janwar 
win' Blew hansel in on Robin. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. 
ix. Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins. 2856 Ld. Cockdurn Mem. ii. 11874) 95 
About the New Year, .every child had got its handsel, and 
every farthing of every handsel was spent there. 2883 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel or first gifts of the year on this day. 
i'b. Gift, present, given on anyoccasion ; reward. 
*300 Gower Con/ II. 373 If I might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 2399 Lancl. Rich. 
Redelesn.qi Some., were be-hote hansell if hey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of he same siluere. 15x3 Douglas 
HZneis ix. x. 104 Sik bodword heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Sendis for hansell to Rutiliants. 

+ c. ironically. A ‘ dressing ’ given or received. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur ww.. xvi, Anon with lytel myght 
he was leyd to the erihe, And as I trowe sayd sir Sagramore 
ye sha! haue the same handsel that he liadde. 2583 Rich 
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Phyhtus ff Evielia (X835) 29 That your daughter should 
bcstowe suche haiisell on her housband as she hath alreadie 
bestowed vpon me. 

3 . A first instalment of payment ; earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a lock-penny ; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pletlge of what is to follow. 

[flt 1400 Sir Bettes 3109 (MS. A) Her how hauest liher 
haunsel, A worse he be-tide schel.) 1569 Golding Hetnin^es 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansell. 1571 
C.sMPiON llist. Irel. i. (1633! 60 Take this ..but for hansell, 
the gaine is to come. 1597 Hooker Ecci. Pol, v. Ivi. §11 The 
apostles terme it sometime.. the pledge of our heauenly 
inheritance, sometime the hansell or earnest of that which 
is to come. 16x4 B. Jonson Barth, Fair 11. ii, Bring him 
a sixe penny bottle of Ale ; they say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky. 1630 Massinger Renezado i. iii, Nothing, sir— but 
pray Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Pr<r). 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common practice among the 
lower class of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers.. on receiving 
the. price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the money, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R, Langford Introd. Trade 132 Hansel., a small sum 
on account, confirming the agreement, X85X MAYiinwAow^f. 
Labour I. 369 ‘ Who’ll give me a handsel — who’ll give me 
a handsel?’ 

4 . The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything ; first taste, foretaste, first fruits : 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 
what is to follow. 

XS73 Twyne H^neid xt. Ggiij, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kinge [de rege sitperbo 
Primitiodi Mezentius loe hei-e lies. 1589 Greene Menafhon 
fArb. 1 71 Had not Samela passed by. . he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the hansell to the engine of his own 
iuuention. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. l/nl. l.xi. § 655 
That a novice, or j’oung beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tryall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fielding Rape upon Rape nr. iii, 
1 have not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your Honour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. X837 Lockhart Scott Oct. an. 1818 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested agaiast its being considered as 
the house healing of the new Abbotsford. 1868 Atkinson 
CleveleuidGloss., Handsel, hansel, .the first use of anything, 
from a shop to a new implement, of whatever kind, 

6. attrib, and Covih. Handsel Monday, the first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Style), 
on which New Year's handsel is given. (4SV.) 

X58S Hicins tr. yunius' Nomenclaior^o The first bridal! 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burns */’// kiss thee yet' il, Young Kings upon 
iheir hansel throne, .^re no sae blest as I am, 01 1793 
Statist, Acc, Scotl, V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the master 
(of the parochial school] receives some small gratuity, 
generally arf. or yi, from each scholar on handsel Monday. 
179s Ibid. XV. 201 note. On the evening of Handsel 
Monday, as It is called ..some of his neighbours came to 
make merry with him. x8rs Scott Guy J/, xxxii, Grizy 
has. .maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Monanday. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hansel-Monday, the first Monday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 

Handsel, v. [f. Handsel sb.'\ 

1 . trans. To give handsel to (a person) ; to pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
the commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an enterprise, etc. ; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer ; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny in auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

^•1430 Pilgr. Ly/. Manhode ii. cxviii. (1869) 119 It [a horn] 
hath be inaad euere sithe j was born. And of him I was 
hanselled [de It jc fit estren^e\. 1483 Caih, Attgl. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, streuare, arrare. 1530 Palsgr. 578/2, I hansell 
one, 'I gyve him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he 
%^\e.\}a,je estrene. x^83 Stocker // wA C/z/. IVarres Lowe 
C. 1. 1 53 Being in tins sort hanseled with a newyeeres gift. 
x6xi CoTCK., Estrener, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. cx^S Howell Lett. (1650) II. Jan. 1641 The Vote, 
Then let me somlhing bring M.iy hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. Mod. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custom of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
flourished in Scotland. 

2 . To inaugurate with some ceremony or obser- 
vance of an auspicious nature ; to auspicate. 

x6oo-6z I. T. Grim the Collier n. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let’s in, and handsel our new mansion-house With 
a cjirousing round of Spanish wine. 1636 Fitz-Geffray 
Holy Transport. (1881) 189 Who com’st from heauen to 
blisse the earth, To handsel with thy bloud thy blessed 
birth. 1645 Rutherford Tryal Trt. of^ Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iii. ix. loi Romulus having 
hanselled it with his brother’s blood made tt an asylum for 
all commers. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. (1865) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 ^fRS. Delany 
Lei. to Mrs. Dewes in Life ff Corr, \yj Having ordered 
Mr. .Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Welsbourne. by way of hanselling a new place. • i88x 
Besant & Rice 10 Years' Tetutnt, etc. Sweet Nelly I. 200 
1 Wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship, 
b. {ironical). 

>583 Stocker Hist. Civ. IVarres Lowe C. n. 52 He was 
by and by hansled with a Pistoll. i6xx Stekd Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sir John 
Witikcfield, who with his small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to creepe by the Shore. X632 Brosje 
Court Bepgar n. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 200 Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house, .and your gentle- 


woman’s presence here xvith a fist about your eares. • X699 
Fakquhar Constant Couple lii. v. I’ll hansel his woman's 
clothes for him ! 

3. To inaugurate the use of ; to use for the firet 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

x(fcS CnAP.MAN, etc. Eastward Ho 11. I, My lady . . is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. i6xz 
Taylor Comm. THns i. 8 Haman shall hansell his owne 
galloives. 1746 Tom Thumb's Trav. Eng. <5- JValcs 104 
The Earl of Alorton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hanselPd it. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Sc, III. iii. (1856) 202 However, we hamselled your cup. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. ii. 35 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to handsel. 1892 Dobson 18//; C. 
P'igneties 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them [Spence’s 
unpublished ‘Anecdotes *J for his * Essay on Pope.’ 

Hence Ha'ndselling vb/. sb. 

X883 Black iii, A more substantial hand- 

selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Sell v. : app. not from handsel^ a. An itinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by * Dutch auction * ; a ^ cheap 
Jack *. b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 
in-trade in a basket, tray, or'the like. 

xSgx Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be too ‘cheap Johns', or, as they 
term themselves, * Han-sellcrs *. Ibid. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way. . 
apart from the use of a vehicle, are known as hand-sellers. 
The word hand-seller is construed by the street-traders .as 
meaning literally hand seller, that is to say, a seller of things 
held or carried in the hand. 1865 Daily Tel, 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib ‘hand-seller*, .mounted on ms rostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to .sell. 2879 Era 
6 Dec., Wanted, One First-class Hand<e!Ierand Planlcsman. 
Apply to Mr. T. H , Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton. 

So Hand-selUng*. 

1851 M ayhcw Lotul. Labour 1 . 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than ‘ han-selltng*. 1879 T. Di.yon in W. B. Scott 
Antobiog. Notes II. 267-8 'There Is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction. The upset price. .is gradually reduced, till sonie- 
body takes it. 

+ Ha^ndsenyie. Obs. Also and-. Sc. form 
of Ensigx, in various senses. 

XS72 Hist, fas. VI (1825) 13Q Capten J.ames Bruce . . Johne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodstde, lits andseny6. a 1575 Dium. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 330 Hand'-enyie ot Scotland.. wes set 
on the castell heid of Edinburgh. XS91 R. Bruce Eleven 
Serm. Pvlija them handseinyeis of his 

visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. a 1605 
Montgomerie PoemsXxn.. 8 Funerall mark and handsenjie. 

t Ha*ndservaiit« Obs, [Cf, handmaid^ A 
servant attending upon one; an attendant. 

1378 Chr, Prayers In Prw, Prayers (1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Ha'ndslialce. A shake of the hand : cf. next. 

1873 Tristram Moabx\\ii. 344, 1 gave him a hearty hand- 
shaKe. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 230 Let me return 
your handshake ! 

Ha*xid'Slia'kilig. Shaking of hands in greet- 
ing or leave-taking. 

x8oS WoRDsw, Waggoner ill. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making, Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking J 
“xSsg Geo. Euax A, Bede 50 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and ' How are 
you's ’. 1883 Black Shandott Bells xxx, There was much 
hand-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 

+ Ha'ndsmootll, a, and adv, Obs. exc. dial, 

A. adj. Level or flat as if smoothed with the 
hand ; smooth to the hand. 

1530 Palsgr, 452/2, I beate doxvne to the groimde, or I 
bcate .down hande smothe, je arrase. This ca.stell was 
beate downe hande smothe with ordonaunce. 1558 Mou- 
WVNG Ben Gorion (1567) 6 ludas spedely set upon them, 
beat them downe handsmoth. 1590 T. W.atson Death Sir 
P'. JValsingham 233 Poems (Arb.) 265 O heard.s and tender 
flocks, o bandsmooth plains, a 2603 T. Cartwright Co/f/Vf/. 
Rhem. N, X, {1618) 505 This Epistle .. beateth it down as 
hand-smooth as it doin the sacrifices. 

. b. Flat, plat, unqualified. 

x6xz \V. ScLATER Ministers Portion Ep. Ded., Having no 
such evidence. .to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 

B. adv. Flatly; downright; without check, 
interruption, or qualification. 

x6oo Abb. Abbot Exp, fonak 500 He fretteth and chafeih 
hand-smooth with the Lord. x6xo Healey . 5 “/. Aug. Citie 
of God 768 This they avouch, hand-smooth. 2631 Celestina 
XI. 130 Slice . . will seaze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once. i6S9'H. More Immori, Sottl 11. xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, without any check or 
•Stop. x68* Mrs. Behn City Heiress iii. i, Let ’em accuse 
me if they please, I come off h.Tnd-smooth with Ignoramus, 
a 1825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, Hand-smooth, uninterruptedly, 
without obstacle ; also entirely..* He ate it up handsmooth 
Handsome (hje'n**sf?m), a, {advf^. Forms : 5 
hondsom, 5-6handaura,5-8 handsoni,6 hande- 
som(e, hansum, 6—7 hansoTn(e> 6- handsome. 
[Known only from 15th c., f. Hand sb. -f- -some ; 
cf. toothsome, Cf. early mod. (i( 5 th c.) Ger. hand- 
sam, Ger. dial, and EFris. haftdsam, early mod. 
Du. handsaem, Du. hatidzaam, all in sense i.] 
fl. Easy to handle or manipnlate, or to wield, 
deal with, or use in any way. Obs, 
c 2435 Torr. Portugal 1302 Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to bond werke . . 
h.Tiisum',w/i/////x/A. <ri45oLoxELiai(7ra/7xiv.69S Lyghtere 
and more hondsora it was Thanne his owen [ax]. 2552 

Robi.vson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895) 262 Both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be xaou^. X5S>8 Gresewey 
Tacitus' Ann. U- iv. 37 Neitlier. were the barbarous huge 


targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as darts and swords. 

t b. Handy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. or cdial. 


1530 Tindalh Prol. Lev. in Doct. Treat. (1848)428 Be- 
ware of allegories ; Jpr there is not a more hand >ome or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 2545 Raynold 
Byrih il/anXyvi/fe (1564) 93 b, Whiche of these partes sliall 
seeme moste commodious and handsome to take it out by. 
2577 F. Goocn llercshach's Husb. iv. (2586) 183 b, Carryall 
your Coames into some handsome place, where you insane 
to make your Honje. 2577 St. A ug. Manual Pref., A short 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen sayinges of the 
holy fathers. 2600 Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 571 Whaiso- 
euer came next to their hands, and lay handsome for them, 
they rifled. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 50^ S^Uowv quasi 
5tat6i'; the Letter Cappa, being only taken in fer the niore 
handsom pronunciation. 2807 Pike Sources Misszss. (iSio) 
7 On the west shore, there is a very handsome situation for 
a ganison. 1851 Carlyle Sterling m. iii. (1S72) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the next two years. 

2 . Of action,’ speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy : in reference to language, 
sometimes implying gracefulness of style (cf. 3, 6). 
? Obs, exc. U.S. 

*S^3~87 Foxe a. d* M. (2596) 9/2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celesiinus. 2642 Rogers Naaman 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 2652-62 H eylin Cosmogr. 
I. (1682) 222 'ITiey fell upon this handsom project. 2690 
Luttrell Brief Kcl. (2857) II. 106 Mr, Recorder in a hand- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Ireland. 27x2 Steele Spcct. No. 455 r 2 Close Re.asoning, 
and handsome Argumentation. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XV. xi, He determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 2837 Ht. Martiscau Soc. Avter. III. 
83 'They use the word * handsome* much moie extensively 
than we do : saying that Webster made a handsome speech 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent: Apt, skilled, clever. Obs, exc. 
in C/.S, or as associated with other senses. 

1547 Salcsdury Welsh Did., Hylaw, handsome. 2562 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (2634) 735 O handsome ex- 
positors ! 2570 Levins Manip, 162/21 Handsome, scitus. 
2574 Hcllowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (2577)83 You would 
haue bene more handsome to colour Cordouau sktnnes, then 
to haue written proce.sse. «x63t Drayton Moon-Calf 
If some handsome players would it take, It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. x8. . Presbyterian {Americanisms), 
A writer is styled ‘ a very handsome author meaning a good 
and clever one, and quite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely, 28S3 Standanl 22 Feb. 3/7 
The bitch was a most handsome winner when she killed. 


+ 3 . Proper, fitting, seemly, becoming, decent. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xxix. § 3 Came to Church in 
hansome holiday apparell. 2620 Barrough Meth. Physick 
V. xvi. 12639) 304 Let all things be clean and handsome 
about him. 2624 Fletcher Rule a Wife in. i, Go get you 
handsom. 265410 Whitlock's Zootonna'Xo K'wh, 

Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
Dresse. 

4 . Of fair size or amount; ‘decent*, fair, con- 
siderable, moderately large. Now unusttal. 

2577 B. Googe Hercsbaeh's Husb. n. (2586) 66 b, So groweth 
it to a handsome height, meete to shadqwe hearbes. a 2649 
SViNTHRop New Eng. (2825) 1. 7 The wind at E. and by N. 
a handsome gale with fair weather. 2670 Narqorouch 
Jrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1, (2722) 32 Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces, 2725 Bradley Patn. Did. s.v. Age, 
Two handsome Glasses of this Water may be drank e%er>' 
Morning fasting, c 2730 Burt Lett.^ N. Scotl. (1818) I. 164 
They export pretty handsome quantities of pickled salmon. 
28x2 Brackenriock Jrnl. in Vinos Louisiana (2824) 232 II 
continues a handsome width. 2852 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. 
(2872) 24 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth, 

b. Of a sum of money, a fortune, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable. Now (by association with 5) in 
stronger sense : Ample, generous, liberal, munificent. 

2577 B. Googc Heresbach's Husb. i. (25861 20 b, I graunt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. 26^ F. 
Brooke tr. Le Bltinc's Trav, 270 Having.. given him a 
handsome piece of money to unlock his secret. 2788 
Priestley Lect. Hist. v. liil. 410 To get handsome fortunes 
by small profits, and large dealings. 2812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVIII. 220 hyahar^some price be meant a good price. 
283s Marrvat Jac. Faithf, xxxix, She has been told that 
he has left you something handsome. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose 4- Ring vii, King ValeroNO al.->o sent Sir Tomaso . . a 
handsome order for money. x88i Daily Tel. 28 Jan., His 
pay. .very much handsomer than his brother Jack gels. 

C. Humorously, of a reproof or punishment: 
Ample, strong, severe, ‘fine*. 

2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 232 And reproach’d me in a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Grose Did. Vttlg. Tongue, i land- 
some Reward, This, in advertisements, means a horse- 
whipping. 2824 Scott St, RouaiPsx\, Finding the cow- 
boy, with a shirt about him. .and treating him to a handsome 
drubbing. 

6. Of conduct, etc.: Fitting, seemly, becoming; 
courteous, gracious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral admiration 
(cf. sense 6) : Generous, magnanimous. , 

2622 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii. Was it fair ‘J 

appear to you handsome ? 1673 S. C. R ules of Ciy/t/ j 5 

Because it is not so Kandsom to sit full in Ins face, it wi ^ 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place Iitniself en 
something side ways. 2 ^ 3"4 Gidson in ' i 

(Camden) 229 Twill be handsome 

myself to the Provost, for fear n shoyld^oiherwi^^bp^gnot 
’I taken, i . 

24, I was introduced to Sir 


well taken 17^ OpVb in J. J. Rogers Opie Pr tiyks.it^7Z) 
"4 I “irintrXeed to who "-J"/ 

things of me both to my face 
J. H. Monk .IS Through this 'jf 

the demi the ditpiite was umicably settled. 1M3 Mils. C. 

Clarke S/:ais. C/u,r. vi. .4= In the sequel, howeicr. Ford 


does make a handsome atonement. 
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HAND TO MONTH. 


b. spec. Of militar)’ exploits: Soldierly, gallant, 
brave, admirable. Obs. or arch. 

t66s Manley Grotins* Low C. IF/tr/rx 293 Now was a very 
handsom Sally made out of Coevorden. 1726 Shelvocr’e 
I’oy. round (1757) 454 [The] second lieutenant, who 

njade a handsom resistance. 18x2 ^.Wellington DUp, 
4 Aug. in Exauiitirr Aug. 552/2, I enclose. .[a] report of 
a very handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry. 

6 . Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction ^Yith full size or stateliness) ; ‘ beautiful with 
dignity * Q.) ‘ fine \ (The prevailing current sense.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. x6oi 
R. Johnson {160^)69 The streetes. .more 

neate and handsome then those of Italy. *604 Shaks. Otk, 
IV. iii. 37 This Lodouico is a proper man . . A very handsome 
man. 1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. Wks. (1633) 710 Who 
could dole on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? J. Davies tr. Olcarius' /Vj'. Avtbnss. 17 

Young I^rds, verj’ handsome, both as to Face and Bod)’. 
1717 Lady M, W. Montagu Lcl. to Ci^ss A/nr 10 Mar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 1783 Cowpcr 
Lett. 10 Nov., I can look at. .a handsome tree,ever3’day of 
my life with new pleasure. 2841 James Br/^audu, He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day. 1849 — Woodnimi ti, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agaric, {ed. 4) I. 281 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomer plants. xBss 
Thackeray Rose <jr Riu^ xvit, She is very pretty, but not 
so extrao7-dinarily handsome. 

B. adv, = Handsomely (in various senses). 
Now only in vulgar use, exc. in proverb Handsome 
is that handsome does. 

fa Z400 Afor/e Arth. 2128 lliowe arte to hye by Jjc halfe, 

1 hete he in trouthe ! Thowe salle be handsomerehye, with 
he helpe of my Lorde I 1591 Troub. Rni^e K. yo/iniJ(>it) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome, That couetousnesse so 
cunningly must pay the lechers ransome. 1597 Shaks. 

2 f/en. IP, It. iv, 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy returne. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. JK i, She 
would answer, ‘ they are as Heaven made them— handsome 
enough, if they be good enough ; for handsome is that 
handsome does'. 1796 Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue s. v., 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverb frequently 
cited by ugly women, 1840 Dickens Bam.RudgeX, Do 
3*ou suppose Highwaymen don’t dress handsomer than that? 

+ Handsome, Obs. [f. prec. adj.] traits. 
To make handsome (in various senses) ; to fit, 
adapt J to make seemly or becoming, bring to a 
proper condition (also with up) ; to beautify, adorn. 

1555 W, WATREftAH Fardte Faeions App. ^354 Let the 
ploughe be handesomed for them also, acording to^thelr 
series. 1^93 Donne 3 'a^i, Him. .all repute For his device, in 
handsoming a suit [of clothes].. to have the best conceit. 
1600 SuRFLET Countrxe Fariue 1. x. 48 He shall ouerlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths. 1657 R. Licon Barbndoes (1673) 42 Some of the 
Planters that^ meant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with that. 
Handsomeisli (hse'nsymij), a. nonce-vjd. [f. 
as prec. + -ISH,] Somewhat handsome. 

1754 Richardson (18x1) VI. 339 He is a fine, 

jolly, hearty, handsomeish man. 

Handsomely (hse-asi5nili), x7f/z'. [f, as prec, 
+ -LT ^.] In a handsome manned. 

* 1 * 1 . Conveniently, handil)’, leadil)*. Obs. 

1547-84 Bauldwin Mor. P/iilos. (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heauy 
things shall little grieve him that can handsomely bear 
them. 1577 B. Gooce HereshacKs HusB. tv. (1586) 173 
If 5’ou can handsomely convey them, it is best to bnng from 
the Sea, little Rockes with theWcedes and all upponthem, 
1653 Goddard Let. 28 July in Alert. Reg. II. 396, I finde 
that I cannot handsomely xjrindeed without great prejudice 
. .come to Oxford. 1669 Shadwell Royal Shepherdess iv. 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and be 
back early in the morning, 
d* 2 . Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Obs. 

1S53T. WiLsoNy?/jr/. (1580) 6Thoughhe can handsomely 
sette them together, 1561 T. Norton CtilvhCs Inst. iii. 202 
How much more fitly and more handesomely might these 
thinges be applied by way of allegoric. 1635-56 Cowley 
Davideis iv. note s’^ The 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Curiath'jearim will be handsomely'made up. 1693 Salmon 
Bate^ Dispeiis. 11.(1713)606 Heterogenous Bodies, whichcan 
never handsomly mix together. 171X Addison iT/cr/. No. 13 
T 4 He says ver)’ handsomly. . that he does not act for gain. 
f 3 . Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. Afore's Utop. i. (1895) 100 To handle 
the matter -wyttelye and handesomelj’e for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scott znd Pt. Fox Pop. 57, I have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tobacco have carried Letters 
handsomly, privily in the balls or roules, 1648 Gagz JFest 
Jnd. 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. I. i. § 7 The lesuite handsomely answers. That 
Peter was then probably from home. 

"b. Carefully; without haste, gently, gradually. 
Now only Naut. (Cf. Cankily.) 

1550 CovKROALE Spir. Perle xxn. (1588) 212 He hath a 
sure eie to the stem to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. 1570 Dee Alath. Pref. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 1658 Rowland Am, 915 Lay 

it handsomely and as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
17^ Falconer Diet. ATarine (1789), Linver handsomely I 
and louver cheerly I are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marryat N. Forster Ease off the 
main sheet, handsomely my lad — not too much. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors IFord-bk.y Handsomely^ signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as * lower au’ay handsomely ’ when required to be 
done gradually and carefully. The term ‘handsomely’ 
repeated, implies ‘have a care ; not so fast ; tenderly’, 

4. Svith becoming or elegant action ; in good 
style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 

1582 Munoay Fug. Rom. Li/e in Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) II. 


179 After they are risen, they fold to theyr sheetes hand* 
somelie. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. i6r llie girl was to be com- 
mended, for she answered the Mustek hansomely.^ «X 754 
Fielding yonmeyi.xx\\ Instruct n child in the science of 
coming handsomely into a room. 18^ M. Cutler in Li/e 
yrnls. .$• Corr. (x888) II. 34X Dr. Griffin preached a- good 
sermon, handsomely delivered. 1870 Daily News x6 Apr., 
In the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment : Severely, ‘ finely’, Mn fine style 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong man over the thumbes very handsomely. ^ 1628 
Shirley \Filiy Fair One 1. HI, You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. X7X6 Ladv M. W. filoNTAcu Let. to 
Ctess Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 

handsomely. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxvii, 'The French* 
man who cleaned you out so handsomely last nighL 

6. In accordance with what is becoming in con- 
duct ; courteously, graciously ; decently ; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, magnanimously. 

1548 Udall ATniiw. Par. Luke\\. 74 That it maic please 
God handsomly and fatiourably to send the good aide of 
his spirite. x6^ F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trnv. 21 He 
maintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N. 
Frowde Li/e Adv. Voy. (> 773 ) *20 If I could handsomely 
have refrained going to the House- 1827 I. W. Croker in 
Diary iB Feb., The Dukespoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. x88^ Afanch. Fxat/i. 11 
June 4/7 It is admitted .. that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsomely. 

b. Liberally, generously, amply ; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or gift. 

1735 V. T- in Pope's Lett, 1 . Suppl. 20 If you’ll p.Tv the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Copy. 
1778 Johnson in Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Sept.. ‘He must 
come down very handsomely with a settlement.* i86x M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 41 Edward.. granted newprivileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. 

6. So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 
ably, beautifully. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 203 Goe Sirha, to my Cell trim 
it handsomely. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes U673) *4. 10 
Soldiers, .as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi. He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals. 1812 Bracken- 
ridge Vfoivs (1814 1 130 A vast plain., handsomely 

diversified with prairie and woodland. 

Handsomeness (h^Tisumncs). [f. as prec. 
+ -NES8.] The quality of being handsome. 

+ 1. Convenience, handiness ; fitness. Ods. 

* 53 ® Palscr. 229/x Hansomnesse, adnetianieiP. 1552 
Huloet, Boke whyche for hansomenes may be caried in 
iourney. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 14 For handsomene^ sake 
. .it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

f2. Skill, dexterity, ability, cleverness; propriety, 
becomingness, decency. Obs. 

*SSS Watre.mak Fardte Faciems if. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote..wth great diligence, and handsome* 
nes. x6xx Cotcr., Habileti .. readincssc, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie. 1656 Jeakes Frtln. Christ 66 There may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Graciousness, courtesy yobs.') ; m.ignanimity, 
liberality. 

ax6x6 Beau.m. & Fl. JVit without AT. 1. i, He will not’ 
look with any handsomeness Upon a woman. Alod. We 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4;, Seemliness or pleasantness of aspect, or {obs.') 
of style ; elegance, neatness ; beauty, comeliness ; 
in mod. use, beauty of a somewhat stately kind. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
but built out of order, and with no liansomeness. a x6z6 
Beaum. & Fl. JVit without At. i. i, A goodly woman; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state. Reserved and 
great. X687 Settle EeP. Dryden 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of., but never of Beauty before. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 3 ® Hand^meness is the more 
animal e.xcellence, beauty the more imaginative. 1B92 E. 
Reei’es Homrtvard Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomenes.s of the men. 

Handspike (hx’ndispoik), sh. Also 7 -spiek, 
-speck, 7-S -speek, 9 -spec. [ad. early mod. Du. 
handspaecktf mod.Du. handspaak, in same sense (f. 
spaakj MDu. spake pole, rod). In Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to Spike (or in quot. 1615 to pike^"] 

1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 
the other, and usually shod with iron. 

16x5 Britain's Bussxn Arb. Gamer IIL 627 Two 
or three handpikes, of ash. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a peece, 1648-78 Hexham Dutch Dict.^ 
Handi-speecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 119 Nautical Staticks, and Mechanteks, relat- 
ing to Pullzes and Crows, Handspecks. 1696 Phillips (ed. 
5), A a Wooden Leaver, used in stead of a Crow 

of Iron to traverse the Ordnance 1x706 (ed. Kersey), or to 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor). X748 F, 
Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 53 The Ice .. Avas cleared from the 
H«d of the Ship with Handspikes. 1836 Marryat 
AlidsJi. Easy xtv, Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. r'x85o Rudim. Navig, {\Vcale) 123 Handspec. 
X860-7S Urc's Did. Arts (ed, 7) II. 782 Handspike^ a 
strong wooden bar, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
rapstan in heaving the anchor. 

2 . Incorrectly for Sc. handspakcy Handspokk 

3. attrib. and Comb.^ as handspike-end, -man\ 
handspike-ring {Artill.), the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for ie handspike by which 

• it is manceuvred. 


1859 F. A. GRirFjTHS^lr’///.ilAr/i.(i862)2o8Theasslstant 
handspikemcn will attend the comjiressors. 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Jst. iv. xx. Pretty handy with a handspike*end. 

Ha'ndspike, "o. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

2776 in HarpeVs Alag. Seph (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
hand-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. 2837 
Marryat Dogjtend vi, He never would have handspiked me. 
Ha’Zldspokei In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Spoke.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; spec, one of those used in carrying the 
coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

1727 Walker Remark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands to a handspaik, tho’ they 
offered. x8x6 Scott Antig. xxxi. The coffin, covered with 
a pall, and supported upon handspikes by the nearest 
relatives. 1850 Loudon's Encycl. Carrf. 5x5 The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrj’ing tubs of 
nl.ihis or other bodies.. Tw<J of them united to a platform of 
hoards form the common hand-barrow. 

Ha'nd-staff. 

Z. A stafiT-like handle ; sfec. that part of a flail 
by which it is held. 

xA.. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 69^/^! ATnnuierciutn, unhand* 
star. //<r//i..an handele. rx44o Promp. Parv. 165/2 Fleyl 
staffe or honde staffe, x688 R. Holme ylnwwo' ni. 333/1 
The Caplings fof a flail] . . are the strong double Leathers 
made fast to the top of the Hand-staff. 2827 H. Neele 
Rom. Hist. (1831) I. 77 Every English lance was red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 2831 J. Holland Afanu/ Alcta{ I, 
j6i By means of the reciprocating motion ofa lever to which 
[in bellow’s] the racket or handstaff is attached. 

'{•2. A popular name of some asterism ; according 
to Jamieson, 'supposed to be Orion *s sword'. Obs. 

*5*3 Douglas Ainets vni. Prol. 154 Ibe son, the sevin 
.sternis, and the Charll u'ane,The clwand,the dementis, and 
Arthuris hufe, The home and the hand staff, a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Flytiiio w. Pohvart 419 Be the..Charlewaine, Be 
the homes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 

+ 3. A staff carried as a weapon. Obs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

161 X Bible .E2^>C-.xxxix-9They. . shall., burne the weapons 
..the bowes and the arrowes, and the handstaues 
iaudins, 2382 Wyclif stafs of bond] and the speares. 

i* Ha’ndstone. Obs. A stone that can be lifted 
or thrown with the hand, 

1598 Grencwey Tacitus' Ann. iv. xi. X07 The barbarians 
. . now threw hand*stones against the rampire. a 1725 A. 
SiMsoN Descr. Galloway (1823) 27 Gaai.) A cairn, or great 
heap of small bandstones, with five or six high stones erected. 

Handstroke (hre'ndistrauk). Also handi-, 
bandystroke. [f. Hand sh. + Stboke. For the 
variant handistroke, handy stroke, cf. Hand-blow 
and Handy a.} 

+ 1. A stroke or blow with the hand. To come to 
liandsirokes {handy strokes), to come to blows or 
hand-to-hand fighting. So to be at handstrokes, etc. 

a. 25*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xx. 30 They sliulde soone 
assemble to gether to fygbt at hande strokes. 2548 Hall 
Citron., Hen, VI, 90 After thei came to hande stroke.s : 
greale was the fight, 2625-6 Purchas Pilgrims il. i486 
Immediately we came to handstrokes. e 2840 Manning Let. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell Life (ed. 4) 1 . 163 Till I can 
come, as Hobbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

p. 2548 Hall Chron.y Hen. K, 50 When thei came to 
handyslrokes. 2589 Disc. Voy. Spaine Port. (2882) 104 
Having beaten an Eneniie at handle strokes. 1602 Hist. 
Eng, in Hart. ATisc. (Malh.) II. 455 To. .bring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L’Estrance /osephus, IVarsni. 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes. 

2. attrib. (See quot.) 

2880 C. A. W. Trovte in Grove Diet. AUts. I. 219/2 [The 
bell] would in swinging pa.st that point raise the rope; this 
gives the ringer a second pull, .and this is called the ‘ hand- 
stroke’ pull. 

+ Hand-tamey «. Ohs. Tame and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Hence Hand-tame- 
.ness, submissiveness, gentleness, raansuetude ; also 
Bandtaxned 7^/. a., reduced to submission. 

12x300 E. E. Psalter xxxliili]. 3 {Matz.> Here handtame 
[mansueti] and faine withal. Ibid. xliv. [xlv.j 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And rightwisenes, Jj^t in pe es. 
CX32S Poem Times Edw. Ily 398 in (Camden) 

342 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
rt 2400-50 /rATrtnrfrr 504 As scho were hand-tame. CX460 
Toavneley Alyst, (Surtees) 98 We ar mayde hand tamyd, 
Withe these gentlerj’ men. 

Hand to kand, adv. phr. (a.). Also f hand 
unto hand {obs. rai-e). With close approach of 
hands; at close quarters; man to man. (Chiefly 
in reference to fighting.) 

cs^ooDestr. Troy lo^ss Neuer hond vnto bond harmyt 
he notber. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xliii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 2589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 9 My 
selfe drinking hand to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Ld. Kynalmeaky in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 147 
The King went imediately with him, and there talk’d hand 
to hand some three houres. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) III. 
xl.434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable. 

b. attrib. or adj. (with - -). 

*836 Lytton a them (1837) 1 . 478 The hand-to-hand valour 
of the Greeks. 2879 Froude Cssarxw. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 

Hand to moutb., phr. (tr., sb.), 

1. From hand to mouth : by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future ; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 

2509 Barclay 0/ Folys (1874) 11 . 45 Theyr va>T.e 
myndes to farther thynges is dull Saue on that which from 
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hande to mouth Is brought. xs7t Golding Calvin on Ps, 
Ixviii. II Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too mouth. 
t66o Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 36 No supply, But just 
from band to mouth, no Granary. 1790 Cowper L.et, to Nciv- 
ion s Feb., I subsist, as the poorare vulgarly said to do, from 
handtomouth. 1887 Jessopp Arcady Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth, 

2 . atirib. cix adj. Involving immediate 

consumption (or, iransf., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 181 Contented with 
hand-to-mouth conveniencies. 1860W. G. Clark Pac. Tour 
10 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government, 
1892 W, Pike Barrett Ground Canada 71 Very agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 

3 . sb. Lack of provision for the future. 

1864 Tcnnvson En, Ard. n6 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand -vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 
vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

x6ix CoTCR., Oberoft .. the hand-vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he files it, 1^9 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. \\. 53 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into the edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 5 The Office of the Hand-Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imison Sc^ <5' Art II, 426 Fix a hand-^dce to some part 
of it where no work is Intended to be. 

Hand-waled, ppl- a. Sc. Also 7 -weal’d, 
8-9 -wailed. [See Wale a.] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefully selected, picked. 

1671 True Nouconf. 293 Communicating with hand-weal'd 
companions. 17x9 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wail’d ware. 1727 Walker ifwmxA. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.) To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand-wail’d murderers. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x. 
The hand-waled murderers, whose hands arc hard as horn 
>vi’ haudin the slaughter-weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.] 

So Kaud'Waling (-waillinff), vbl. sb. 

1700 ?W. Guthrie Ser/n. 15 (Jam.) Tho’ ye be a singular 
waill (d companie . . and the best that by hand wailling can 
be waiird out of Clydesdale. 

Handwarp : see Handtwaup. 
f Ha'ndwliile. Obs. Also handlang- 
while, tnod.Sc. baala’wbile. [OE, hand^hwllt 
see Hand and Whii«e sb^ A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

iC xooo iELFRic Hotn. I, 294 Da tid o35e Sa hand-hwile 
min Fseder^esette ]»urh his mihte. ctaoo Ormin 12166 patt 
deofell let te Laferrd seon..inn an hanndwhne..pe kinedo- 
mess alle. a 1225 Atier. E. 146 Hure )>et Is agon in one 
handhwule I 1377 Lancl, P. PI. B. xix. 267 pise foure . . 
harwed in an handwhile nl holy scripture, c 1400 Desir, 
Troy 11030 Haipe hym to horse m a bond qwhile. 1556 J, 
Heywood Spider ff F, xxx. 23 Conscience euery handwhile 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hawkins VoutlCs Behav. (1663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

c 1460 Tcnuneley Mysi. (Surtees) tog, I may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while. 1802 J. Sibbald Citron. Sect, 
Poetry^ Gloss. (Jam.), Handvjhilt\^ vulg. Hanla-^vkite^ a 
short time. Mod. Sc. He canna sit.still a hanla* while. 
Ha’iid-woman. Ohs. or dial, 
d* 1 . A female attendant ; a handmaid. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar. .had hir wit a hand womman, 
pat agar hight. Ibid. 10006 , 1 am mi lauerd hand-wimman. 
2 . {dial.) 

1847-78 Halluvell, H and.iooman, a midwife. Devon. 

Handwork (hce'ndiwz^jk). Forms: i -Tveorc, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work; also 3-5 hande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OE. hatid-weorc, found 
besidetbe more frequent hand-geweorcllK'^m'^QVXi. 
In ME. the northern dialect had Iiande-werk, as if 
f. an inflected form of hajtd\ perh, after ON. 
kanda-verk. When the e became mute in 14th c., 
this also sank into hatid-iverk.'] 
f 1 . A thing or quantity of things wrought 
made by the hands; = Handiwork i. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxi. 7 Sine hondweorc sinipa. a 1300 E. E. 
Pia/fercxxxviifi]. S pi hend-werke ne forsake for-pL c 1325 
Meir. Horn. 71 This JIakary Come unto the cyte . . To sell 
thp hys handwerke. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 33^0 
His handwerk and his creature. 1594 Kyd Cornelia in 
Dqdsley O. PI. (1780) II. 253 Thou heaven’s hand-work Fair 
Illium. 189s Morris Beowul/ 16 The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand-work of Weland. 

p. ezzoo Ormin 5054 Mann Jss Godess handewerre. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als egges me. 
ei340 Ibid.zoz-ii (FairO Kepe pi hande werk fra shame. 
CX470 Henry Wallace ii. j 86 Quhi will thow giff thi 
handewark for nocht? 

2 . Work done with the hands ; working with the 
hands; manual operation or labour; now esp. as 
distinguished from work done by or with machinery. 

. Inxooo Eccles. Inst. 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 (Bosw.) 
-purh handweorc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6683 Of his hond- 
werk wolde he gete Clothes to wrjme hym. 1552 Latimer 
Serm.^ C1845) 41 They think they get theirlivings with 
their own handwork. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. 39 The Archi- 
tect directeih the Mechanveien, to handwotke. i6ot 
Holland Pliny II. 531 One brasen image he had of Mentors 
hand-worke. 1856 Emebso.s Eng Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ‘ handwork’ \ everything 
must be handwork. 1897 The Chisnnek Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

Ha’nd-worked (-wDikt), ppl. a. Worked, 
made or done by hand, and not by mechanism. 


x8i8 Todd, Handvoorked^ made with hands ; formed by 
workmanship. i86x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 4^0 
The substitution of the steam printing-machine for the hand- 
worked printinig-press. 1887 Pall Mall G, 19 Aug. 8/2 
Hand-worked bilge pumps. x8§t IbieL i June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand-worked gun now in use in the navy. 

Ha'Jld.-’WO-'rker. One who works with his 
hands : opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 Cobden in League to Aug., Be he.. merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 2862 T. Morrall Needle-making 
20 The hand-workers' prices were much reduced by the 
machines. 1896 L. Echenstein Woman under Monasticism 
2 38 T he productions of the old hand-worker. 

Ha*nd-WOrkilLg. Working with the hands ; 
manual labour or operation. Also altrib. 

In first two quots. a literal transI.ofGr.;^«pot;pytasurgery. 
c 2400 Lanfrands Cirttrg. 7 (AIS. B.>, For pe ende and po 
prophyte of surgerye ys of hand wyrehynge. . whyche techip 
vs to worche with handes in a Mannes body. 1548-77 
ViCARY Altai, i. (t888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgerie is 
hande working m mans body. 1580 Sidney Ps. xix. i, The 
firmament. .Shevves His hand-W'orking wonders. 

tHa’lldworm. Obs. An acarid, Ihe itch-insect 
{Sarcoptes scabici) which burrows in the hands. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis, honduyrm, e xooo Voc. 
in Wright 288/4 Vreins, hand-wynn. 14.. Metr. l^oc.ln 
Wr.-Wuleker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1530 Palsgr. 229/1 
Handeworme, cirotu X630 J. Taylor Wks. (N.), All the 
world is .. to the heavens, as a hand-worme or nit may be 
compared to the world. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. m, 
V. 274 That Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
of its smalness, as the ylctfrrrrjtheCjtnjor Hand-worm. 01x693 
URQUHARTATzr^^/rt/riii.xxi. 181 Fleas, Punies, Handworms. 
Ha’ud'Wrist. Obs. exc. dial. fOE. hand^ 
lurist, -ivyrsty f. Hand -f- Whist, ^vyrst, OFris. 
•writtst wrist, and instep, Ger. rist instep.] 

1 . The ^v^ist or joint of the hand. Now dial, 
a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-WuIckcr 216/24 Cuba, i. ulna, 
elnboga, uel hondwyrsL c 1050 Ibid. 35^20 Articulus, 
handwyrst. e 1325 Gloss W. de B/blestu. in Wright ypc. 147 
Le cott dc la meytt, the hand wriste. 1560 Frampton in 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xx. 244 The blood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where I was tied. x6soCRo.MWELLZ<r/. 4 Sept, 
in Carlyle, Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwrist. 
1809 Parkins Culpeppeds Eng. Physic. Enl. ztz Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet and hand-wrists. [In Somer- 
setsh., Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 
f 2 . A cuff. Obs. ran. 

X707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedd'sCont. Wks. (1709)229 Ruffles 
and Hand•^vrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

fHa’ndwrit. Ohs. [f. Hand rA + Writ : cf. 
OE. and Handwriting ; also Sc. hand 
of writ i see Hand id b.] Handwriting; anto- 
graph; signature. 

rizoo Ormin 13566 purrh Moysassess hande mitt. 1536 
Bellenocn Cron. Scot. (i8ax) 11 . 3to He demandit thalm gif 
thay kend thalr handwnttis and setis. 2560 inTytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) in. 307 An assured promise under their hand- 
writs. 16x6 W. H^aig in J. Russell Haigs vii. (i85i) 160 
Which he pretends was of my handvvrit. 1693 Se. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 116 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare? 

Ha’ndwrite, rare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-writUfty written by band, like hajtd- 
made, etc. : see Hand sb. 62 b.] trans. To write 
with the hand, or with one's own hand. 

• 1849-53 Rock Ch, of Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter . , 
hand-written. 1871 Athenapum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters is not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic .\cv, 

I myself Hand-write what’s legible yet picturesque. | 

Handwriting (hajmdiroitig). [Cf. L. mamt- 
scriptnm, Gr. yEipoypo^oi'.] 

1 . Writing with the hand; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc, ; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation. 

iSoo-2oDuNnAR/'<»^wxlix.i6Versisoffhisawinhand vrytt- 
ing. X639T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor. Rclat. xgo Ayoungman 
that could artificially counterfeit all raannerof hand writing. 
2783 Burke Rep. Comm. India Wks. XI. 215 A paper In his 
own handwriting. 1891 ScoTX^Xy.wcxHistoricat Documents 
46Thesludy of handwiuings, 1893 £. M,THOMi*SON 7 /rtHrf. 
bk. Gk. ff Lat. Falxogr. Fref. 7 As be grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. 

2 . That which is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter; a written document or 
note- Obs. or arch. 

2534 Tindale Col. fi. 14 He . . hath put out the hand- 
writinge that was agaynst vs. 1535 Coveroale Job i. 17 
He gaue him the sayde weight otsyluer vnder an hand- 
writinge. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles passe too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Ronu Forest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a band-writing. ' ^ 

fg. 183X Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 10 The optic 
nerve is the channel by which the mind peruses the'hand- 
wxting of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, sb. north, dial. [f. Hand sb.] See 
quot. 1825. 

1681 Inv. in Bfggarti- Ho. of Fleming Item to 

Andrew Murray anc Say a handy and a seek rindle. . t8i8 
^in. Mag. Dec- 5030am.), I flang the hannie frae me. 
i8*s Brockett N. C. Qtoss.f Hatufy, a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle. *S47“7® HalliwEIX, Handy, a 
piggin. 


Handy (hte-ndi), a. [In sense i , app. developed 
from the first element in Handiwork (q.v.), which 
was often written separatelyas handiyhamiieyhandyy 
being app. taken as an adj. = ‘ manual and so 
extended to other words, as laboury occupation, 
operatioHy ariy and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hand 3A+-Y. (Not directly connected with 
hendyl)] 

•f 1 . Of, or done by, the hand ; manual. Obs. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xix. 60 'Thin hondy werk nult 
thou lete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 49 But 
handle crafte called Arte MechanicalL 1581 Marbeck Bk.oJ 
Notes 1077 A Temple of mans handy worke.] 

2535 CovERDALE Haggai i. II Vpon men and vpon catell, 
yee and vpon all handy laboure. xs4x R. Copland Guydoiis 
Quest. Chirurg. Aiij, Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. rssr Robinson tr. Mords Utop. n. (1895) 148 He is 
taken frome hys handy occupation. 1576 ’^xxno'u Lemnies 
Complex. (1633) 17 Tinkers, Carters, Tipplers, handy Arti- 
ficers. j^s T, Washington It. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxvii. 
146 He was punished by death as a private person, but not 
by handye execution. 26x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 5 Chirurgia, or the Handy part of healing, 
2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. iso Whose exercise was., 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues. 
1713 S. Sewall Diary 15 Sept. (1879) II. 398 Took the 
Churches Handy vote ; Church sat in the Gallery, 
fb. Wielded by the hand ; hand to hand. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii. (1612) 29 Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. 

2 . Ready to hand; near at hand; conveniently 
accessible or ready for use. 

2650 Fuller Pisgnh 1.400 It was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 2775 Romans 
Hist. Florida App. 54, I found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4000 feet of it in a very few days. 
1852 Mrs. Stows’’ Tom's C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovel or tongs, which ever came handiest. 2894 R. 
Bridges Feast 0/ Bacchus ir. 760, 1 happen to have it handy. 

3 . Convenient to handle or hold in the hand; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 195 Use Iras made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1776 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 
382 The galleys first built.. were too large to be handy. 
1880 Times 25 Dec. 7/4 The ship sails wril .. Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very bandy. 2897 A. IjtNC 
in Bookman Jan. 115/2 The volume is delightfully handy, 
and the type excellent. 

4 . Ready or clever with the hands; dexterous; 
able to turn the hand to anything. 

166* J. Davies tr. Oleanus' Foy. Ambass. 89 They ate 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
2790 J. B. Moreton W. Indies 43 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. x8*4 Miss Mitford ViUage%ex. I. (1863) 2x2 A man 
. . of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called m country phrase, a handy fellow. 2847 De 
Quincey Sp. MiL Nun v. (1853) 9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 2874 L. StepNcn 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 300 That strange ingenuily 
which makes an American the handiest of all hnman beings. 

5 . Sandy- in comb. a. (from sense 1, or having 
the same origin) : Handy-Tslow : see Hand-RLOW; 
Handy-craft : see Handicraft ; fHandy-fight, 
a hand-to-hand fight; f Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hands, handiwork; Handy-grip(e : 
see Handgrip; Handystrote; see Handstboke ; 
fHandythrift, what a man earns Tvith his hands; 


Handy- work: see Handiwork; + Handywright 
[repr. OE. *handgexvyrhtct\y a worker with his hands, 
a mechanic, b. (from senses 2-4) : Kandy-billy 
(see quot.) ; Handybook (riohce wd.) — Hand- 
book; Han^-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all ‘sort's of odd jobs. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Handy-Biny. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.y Handy-billy, a small jigger purchase, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Buchan 
{title') *Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 Athenxum 
20 Oct. 522 (Cent.) Handbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 2601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster v. I, Castor his horse, Pollux loves *handy-fights. 
1597 Middleton Wisd. Sol. paraphr. xvi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom you ador'd, Oris this god like to your •handy- 
frame? 1872 Times Aug. (Farmer),The result is he cannot 
be called a *handy-man. 2887 N. tyQ. 7th Ser. 111.514 
heard among labourers, handy-men, and arlizans. Mod. 
Advertisent. Handy-man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and make himselfgenerallyuscful. <riS9z Greens G rpharton 
Wkfv. (Grosart) XII. 86.He should gettc it with his •handy- 
thrift. x^4 N. Fairfax Bulkl^-Selv. 193 Isaac Habrwhtus 
that cunning *Handywright w’ho made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. ‘ 

Ha*lldy-da’lidy, sb. or adv. phrase. Also 
handy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. [A rimmg jingle 
on hand, or its childish diminutive handy.] 

1 . A children’s game in which a small object is 
shaken between the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, /’"If*' 
player is required to guess in which hand the 

object remains. , , 

The transferred use in sense 3 implies that ihechUd apiaj 

was known before that date. 

1585 HiciNS tr. 

The pLay called handle dandie. 1598 " SJx 

to shake between two hands, to pby 
Deacon & Walker Anszu. Daret 73 
.laj-ing at handle dandie happely . .to make cho^ ? j . nar 
.and, wherein the pin or the pomi.is 
r. Aleman's GuzmdndA If. I- 1*- «- ^ *0P^> 
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Cock-All, at Handy-Pandy, and at Nine-holes [d 2a ialm, 
al fahuo y al hoyuelo], a X764 Lloyd Cohhlcr oj Cripple* 
gate 103. j8oi Strutt Sparls 15- Past. iv. jv. 549. *847-78 
Halliwell s. V., He whirls his hands round each oiher, 
crying, ‘ Handy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?' 1887 S. Cfteshire Gtoss.^ Handy-Bandy^ 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed hands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words : 
Handy-Bandy, sugar-candy, SVhich hand wun yo have? 

b. 7 0 play handy-dandy. Often fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvids Serm. Tint. 319/2 Vet these mates 
will come hither and play handidandy.^ c 1585 R. Browne 
Ans^v. Cartivright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handle dandie unth vs, and y*et not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. *683 Williams Hunt's Pcstscr.-zohW 
the Arts and Acts of Parliament afterwards, which.. played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. x86a Carlyle Fredk.^ Gt. 
vnt. V. (1865) III. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King’s Crown, your Majesty ! say his new Ministers. 

c. The words used, as in the game, in offering 
a choice, or when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen ; =* Choose which yon please *. 

*598 Chapman Bl. Bc^g, Pla>*s 1873 I. 16 Why loe heere 
we are both, 1 am in this hand, and bee is in that^handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. *605 
Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the lustice, which is the theefe? 1687 Settle 
Rejl. Dryden 51 The expre^ion is so excellent in either 
sense, that Handy Dandy, 'tis no matter which you choose. 
'j' 2 . Transposition, shifting, ns from hand to hand. 
*6*5 Sir E. Curry<ombc iii. no But is not heere 

olde handy pandy, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place to another, without the Authors adulse? 

1 3 . Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 
a covert bribe or present. Ohs. 

1363 Lancl. /V. A. IV.61 Wroinje jjenne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede 
1*377 1^- 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful seme. 

To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi payed. 1393 
C. V. 63 On men of lawe wrong lokede and large! ten hem pro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy payede.] 

B. Adverbially. ^Vith change of places; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation. 

a 1539 Skelton Sp. Parrot 176 Donatus be drywen out of 
schole, Prisians hw broken, now handy dandy And inter 
didascolos, is reckoned for a foie. 1679 R. L’Estrange 
Answ. to Appeal fr. Country io City 20 These people, .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy-dandy to Box one another 
like Punchinello’s Puppets, when they please. 
Handy-pandy, -spandy: see prec. 
Handyron, -yn, obs. forms of Andibok. 

+ Ha'ndywarp. Ohs. Also handwarp. [f. 
Handy a. i + \YAiti» j^.] A kind of cloth made in 
the 1 6th c., of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

*55* s 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § I All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes, .of lyke sortes commoolye called Handy- 
uorpes. Ibid,^ All White.s made in the saide Shires or 
elswhere as Co.vsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other beinge 
Handwarpes. *565 Golding Ovids Met. vi. (is93> *27 Or 
on the rocke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
imbroidereth. 1606-7 4 /, c. 2 § x Every* White 

Cloth, .of like makinge commonlye called Handywarpes. 
Hane, Sc. var. of H.vin v. ; obs. form of Kuax. 
IlHaneg, hannege, hanega, obs, forms of 
Fanega, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1588 ParkeJf. MendozeC s Hist. China iii. 7 You shall haue 
a haneg [of rice] for a lyall of plate. x6oo Hakluyt Vcy, 
II 1. 46* Halfe a hannege ofmaiz. 17x7 Freziek I'oy. S. Sea 
117 Com.. 6000 Hanegas,. the Hanega weighing 150 Pounds. 
[Hanelon, -oune, erron. ff. Havelon sb. and z'.] 
Hang (ha;g), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung (hug), 
hanged (hregd). Forms; see beloiv, ^The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. and one 
ON. verb ; viz. (i) the OE, str. hon {^.—h&haiz)^ heng 
(^.hSng\hangen,\JigngetC)A^a%.’, (2) theOE.weak 
hangian, hangode, -ody (also hpttg-), intr.=OFris, 
haugia, OS. hangon (for OHG. hangeii ) ; (3) the 
ON. causal vb. h^ngfan trans. = OHG. hingauy 
MHG., MOti. hengen. OE. /;J;/=OS. and OHG. 
hdJiany !^IHG. hoheity hdn, MLG. Juhij MDn. haen, 
represented the OTeut. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange {graifimatischer wcchscl), hdhaii 
(from earlier ^haijhaii), hehdh (pi. hehaijgini), 
haijgan-j in Gothic, hdJian, haihdh, hailid/inn, 
hdhan- (levelled under the present tense form'). In 
^YGer. and Norse, the pa. t. had the type hei/g ; 
OS. hengj OHG. hiangy MHG. hicnc, Gcr. hingy 
ON. hekk. pi. henpi ; O]i,kc 7 ig 0 hcng)j ME. heng, 
hicjjg, heyngy king. The pa. pple. hangen also 
varied in OE. and ME, with hpngeit (as in lang, 
long, etc.). Already in ON. the present stem h&h- 
had been ousted by the weak form hangay and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer. langs. ; td^ilG.hiihcn.hatjgeny MDu. 
hiUnj hangen, ME. hbuy hangen (Jiongol). This 
identified the old trans. vb. with the iixKx.haitgiany 
hongian, so that both had now for the pres. t. hang 
{h^ng ) ; jn consequence of which the strong pa. t 
and pa. pple. heng (^hiftg), hangen {Jwnge 7 i)y and the 
weak forms, hangeJc (,hongede')y -edy became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) used indiscriminately.- Meanwhile the 
ON, causal verb h^ngja came into northern Eng. 


US heng{ey also (with Eng. change of -eg to -ig), 
htng'y at first app. with weak inflexion and trans. 
sense, hengdCy hengedy hingdCy hinged ; but soon, by 
assimilation to the 3rd ablaut-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa, t. hangy varjdiig in north, midl.with hong, 
both trans. and intr. At this period (i3-i5th c.), 
therefore, while the soutli had pres. t. hangy hongy 
and pa. hengy hingy the north had conversely pres. 
hc 72 gy hingy pa. hattg, hottg. Finally the northern 
inflexion was completed by the pa. pple. 

hu7tgy which in the j6th c. penetrated into general 
Eng.; where arosea newpa.t.//////^(Uke si/igy stmgy 
stt 72 g)y in presence of which the earlier hetigy hi 7 igy 
and hofjg became obs. The weak inflexion 
hattged however continued in use (being the only 
one used in Bible versions from Coverdale to 1611, 
though Tindale had also houng ) ; but was gradually 
superseded by htmg in the general sense, trans. 
and intr., leaving ha 7 tged only in the special trans, 
sense (3) ‘pnt to death by hanging*, owing prob. 
to the retention of this archaic form by judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Shakspere, and is established in 
. the objurgatory expressions ‘You be banged!* 
‘ I*il be hanged if I do and the like. Neverthe- 
less southern speakers and writers still often say 
‘the man was hung* instead of ‘hanged*. In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all through the verb, the special sense ‘ put 
to death by hanging* being expressed by ha7tgy 
ha 77 g'd,ha 7 tg r/, while the general verb is hit 7 gyha 7 igy 
hn7io\ the present tense ArV/^extends into England 
ns far south as Northamptonshire : see A. 1 f , quot. 
1821, In those dialects, therefore, and ha 77 g 
are distinct verbs, differing both in sense and inflex* 
ion ; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single form hang for the present tense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. {Iia 7 tg is 
parallel in inflexion to Fang v.) 

The distinction of trans. and intr. has always tended to 
break down. The .stronj; verb was orig. trans. in WGer. 
and in OE., hangiatt being the intr. ; but in ON., hanga, 
hekk, hangtnn was intr., and the causal hetigja trans. ; 
hengen is only trans in Orrnin, but Cursor M.nnu Hampole 
have//r«f,//m^, Iwth trans. and intr., like the contemporary 
»3uthem hoitg, hong. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr. hangen ismrcnaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans, hangen, though the pa. tenses hittg inlr, and hangte 
trans. remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present tense stem. 

a. 1-3 h6- (inf. hdn, imper. hdh, 3rd sing. ind. 
hdp, pi. ind. and imper. holS). (Only i 7 ’ans.) 

riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii, 34 hij ofsicaci and hdS 
and swingaS on cowrum xesomnungum. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hob hyne.,Nimc 5c nine and ho6. cxx6o 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hoh hine, hos bine. C1305 Lav. 10009 
pat he king heom sculde don oSer slan oSer hon. a 1350 
Otvl <5- Night. X123 Me pc hop in one rodde. 

I (fw/r.) hang(i)-, 3- (also iratis.') hang-. 
c 1000 Cleric Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 157 Pendeo, ic hangige. 
c xooo iELFRic Horn. 1. 596 Swa hali;; wer hanj;ian ne sceolde, 
n X300 Cursor /lA 5015 (Colt.) Elies wil j7ai..Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang {Fairf. hangc, Trin. lionge]. 1383 
Wyclif Mail. xxii. 40 In these two maundementis hangith 
al pe lawe and prophelis. CX440 Prvtnp. Parv, 225/2 
, Hangyn, bythe selfe,/‘r»rf4rr». Hang>*n a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, pendo, suspendo. 1653 Walton Astgler ii. 62 
Come, hang him upon that W^illow twig. Mod. Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

7. 3-4 (*/z/r.) hong(i'‘- ; 3-5 (also /ww.) hong- 
(hong:ue, hongo). 

£■950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xxii. 40 InSisum tuxm bibodum 
all ac stondcs x’cl honges f/Tr/jATu. ealle ae honga’8]. rxioj 
Lay. 5x0 Alle heo sculden hongien [^*275 hongie] on heje 
treowen. £'X375 Ibid. 57x5 pat an hii solle hong)*. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge hcssolde Anon. C1300 
St. Brandan 555 The cloth that so heje hongeth there. 
X340 Aycnh. 31 Hit behouep ycldc oper hongj*. 

€ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10/312 Ore louerd paron to hongue. 
*397 K. Glouc. (17^1)561 Ich mai honge vp min ax. rx34o 
Cursor M, 11890 (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide. . I sale honge 
50U \Coit., hingj. 1363 I^ncl. P. PI. A.iv. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bridel. rx38o Wvetir tVks. (1880) 316 
Knottis..hongyngebifore. c\^e>PaUad.onHusb.\\'. 375 
Let picche her pedifeei, & honge hem hie. 14.. Eger ^ 
Grime X22 in Fumiv. Perry Folio 1. 358 Faire on his brest 
he cold ic honge. 

72, 3 heongi- heong- irons. ■ 
c 1205 Lay. 26474 Alle heo scull^ heongien [c 1375 hongi] 
he3e uppen treoywe. Ibid. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[c X275 honge] cniues. - 

5 . 7 to 7 ‘th. and n. midi. 2-6 heng. ira 7 ts. and Htir. 
[cx2oo Or.min *henngenn : see cr]. CX330 R, Brunne 
Citron. IVacc (Rolls) 36x82 Oide henge his lymes on a bow. 
*3 . . Gazv. 4 Gr. Knt. 182 A much l^rd as a busk ouer his 
brest henges. 1426 Audelay Poems i Hye on galouys 
fore^ to heng. c 1^9 Pecock Repr, il x. 199 Make Cri>t 
plesid with hem which henge in him. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land I. iv. 1x8 Many mennys materys heng in siite. 

€. no 7 th. and n. midi. 3- hing- (4-6 hyng-) 
irons, and *;//;*. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4946 If yec gioe dome, pan sal pai hing 
[So all MSS.], 16020 To hefd him or to hing, CX330 

R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 172 Galwes do ^e reise Sc hyng 
kis cheitefe. rx40o Maundev. (Ro.xb.) ii. 5 Hingand apon 


pat cro.sse. 1423 Ias. I. /Ciugis Q, Ixxxix, Thairc hudis 
ourt thairc eync thay hyng. CX440 Yoi-k /lA'xA xxxvi. 77 
5a, late hym hyng! 1483 Cath. A7igl. \SS{\ To Hynge, 
penderc. 1570 Levins Manip. 135/36 Hing, to hang. i6<3x 
Wkever Mitr. Mart. B vj b, whose bloudy flaggs' like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 265 
To hing your vessels. .upon the Nail. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Mhtstr. 1. 46 Nodding bulrush down it.s drowk head hings. 
Ibid. II. 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose hings. x8a6 
J. Wilson Noct. 'A7nlr.\\ks. 1855 I. 356 Hing ^ on my 
thoomb. Mod. Sc. Hing it up, and let it hing for a day. 

2 . Past Tense. 

a. I heng (? hdng), pi. hengon ; 2-6 heng, pi. 
henge(n ; 4 heeng, -e(n, 4-6 henge, 6 heyng. 
OriR, irons. ; also 4-6 ini 7 \ 
ciooo /Elfric Gen. xli. 13 Hine man heng. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 par filg hine hengon [cxx6o Hatton 
Gosp. hengen]. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x37 §7 [HI] him 
on rode hengen. a 1300 Cursor M. 8498 (GOtt ) He . . henge 
[Cott., Fatty. hang(e, yW)/. heng] ^er-on, his folk to bie. 
€ 1340 Ibid. 18561 flrin.) pei him henge (C. hang, F., G. 
hanged]. 13.. CoerdeL. 5712 Hi's crouper heeng al full 
offbelles. a 1350 Childh. Jesus 641 (Millz.) His^ pichcr on- 

f »e sonnebeme he hieng. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxvi[ij. 2'Wee 
leengen (*388 hangiden] vp oure instrumens. ^1400 
hlAUNDEV. (1B39) viii. 93 The Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle iCaxton 1483) i. 
XV. IO For me thou henge v-pon the crosse. c 1450 Merlin 
53 His legges and his reyncs hengen above the water. 
1485 Caxtos Chas, Gt, 13 .Agabondus. .after henge his w)f. 
x^6 Pilgt'. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 242 b, The ihefc that 
heng vpon the crosse by our lorde. 1506 Kingff Barkers 
in Harl. E. P, P. I. 4 Blake kow heydys .sat he apon, The 
hornys heyng besyde. 

$. 4-5 hing(o, hyng, hynge. irons, and intr. 
CX340 Cursor M. 17035 (Laud) White he hj'ng on that tre 
{Colt., Gfftt. hang, Trin. hong]. 24x3-20 h\DG. Chtvn. 
Troy IH. xxii. (^fS. Higby 230, If. xo6 b/2), Vpon his arme 
he hinge {MS. Digby 232, If. 82b/i, heng] his hors rene. 
CX450 Cero. (SkJtk.s. Soc.)379 He hynge hymself upon 
a tre. 141^ (Jafcrave (Koll5)2i4 Anon the Kyng . . 

hing \ntispr. hung) the Januensts, and mad a new Cap- 
leyn, *494 Facyan C/ttvn. i. ccxlili, Thys mater hynge m 
argument .. by the space of xv dayes.^ 1533 Carvers Con/. 
VHL (ed. Berthclet) (R. Supp.), A pair ol bedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

7. I hangode, 2-4 hangede (4 -ude), 4- 
hanged. Orig. i 7 tir.\ from 3- also irons, (the 
only form of pa. t. in i6th c. Bible versions, exc. 
occas. Tindale). Now only irons., in sense 3. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 240 EJaS.*! Crist hangode on rode 
for ure alysetinysse. c 1200 Vices Virtues De ball rode 
3e Crist on hangede. c xzos Lav. 29559 Heo . . nomen lailes 
of reb3en, and hangede on his c^pt. C1340 Cursor M, 
29344 (Fairf.) pe quilk ^e hanged iCott., GiVt. hang] with 
fals assise, a 1350 Childh. Jesus 23 (Mfitz.) lesus hangude 
is picheron ]>e sonne beme. 1382 Wyclif Mat\ xxvii. 5 
Goyinge nwey be hangide l7\r. heeng, 1388 hongide] liym 
with a grane. *539 Bidle (Great) Matt, xxvii. 5 And went 
and hanged hym selfe. Mod- (see B. 3.J 

5 , 3-4 hongede (•ido), 4 honged. Orig, inir, 
exzos Lav, 13x09 pe hod hongede adnn. a sz»$ Auer, R. 
106 pe munt of Cafuarie, per ure Louerd hongede. f 1340 
Cursor M. 11898 iTrln.) perynne |>ei honged him bi pe felei 
1383 Wyclif Gen. xl. 22 The tother he hongide (1388 
hangide] in a gibiie. —Josh. ii. 21 She hongide [r.n 
heeng, 1388 hangide] a litil reed coord in hlrwyndowe. 

€. north, and «. midi. 3 hengde, pi. -en, 4 
henged. Orig, tratis. ; in 4 also ?«/;% 
rxsoo Ormin 9952 And henngdenn hlmm o rode. Ibid. 
13773 patt Judisskenn l.ape folic, halt henngde Crist o rode. 
*3.. Caw. 4- Gr. Nnt. 732 pe colde borne. .henged heje 
ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 1340 Hampole/V. Cottsc. 
5260 Als he henged on pe rode ire. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv. 47 So 1 hengide [1388 hangide, x’. r. hynge] cer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. 

f. jwrth. dial. 3-4 hinged, 4 hynged (-id, 
-ud). iratts. and ittir. 

£1x300 Cursor M. 8080 (Cott.) L.ang and side N'lk brues 
wern, And hinged all a-bout kair hern. Ibid. 1W76 (Cott. 
S: Gott.) A iheif on aijTer side hai hinged \Fair/, bong, Tr. 
heng]. a 1340 Hampole Psalter^xx. 1 When he hyngid on 
hecrosse. 1340 — /’r, Cowxr. 5334 peman..pe whilk yhe 
hynged on be rode. CM4X0 Hampole's Psalter eviit. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few pat hyngid him selfe. . 

77. north, dial. 3- hang, irons, and ittir. 

£1x300 C«wr /IT. 4468 (Cott.) Apon ilk bogh.. hang win-, 
beris inogh [Fair/, hange, Gb'tt. hing, Trin. hengej. Ibid. 
28415 iCoit.) pe luus me hang bi-side iesu [Gbit, hanged, 
i£7r£f/hangg5'd, TVfw. hongedj. £:x4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 pat pece..on whilk his bodyhang. 1578 Ps. li. In Scot, 
Poems 16M C. II. 116 The thief that hang on thy right 
hand. Mod. Sc. He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place. 

$, n. midi. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pi. -e(n, 5-6 honge, 
6 houng, hoong. irons, and /;//;*. (But the 16- 
17th c. instances may perh. mean htmgl) 

Lay, 29559 Hii..nemen roh3e tayl..and honge[n 
on h]is cope, a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 For Tove 
thou hong on rode tre. ri34o Cursor M. 16717 (Trin.) po 
peues bat bi him honge. Ibid. 20336 (B, M. Add. MS.) Mi 
sone pei hongen on a ire. CX386 Chaucer Kut.’s T. 1564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge [Camb. hengej. 
1513 hloRE in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 Nothing w’are 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 1526-34 Tindale 
Matt, xxvii. 5 He.. went and hounge hym sylfe Uaterw. 
hanged]. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [later 
w. hanged! on tree. 1577^7 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 
219 Then he hoong altogither on his sleeve. Ibid. III. 163 
Al this answer the duke hoong the groine. 1602 znd Pt. 
Return /r.' Parnass. i ii. 222 Hearers hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [rime he song]. 

t. 6- hung, iratis. and int 7 \ The current form. 
1577 E. Hogan in H.akluyt Vcy. (1589) 157 Some of them 
..hung down their heads like dogs. 1597 Daniel DV; 
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Jrars VI!. (R.\ That which hung by more than by one nail. 
1636 G. Sandys Pnra^hr. Ps. (Cassell) [Thou] hung’st the 
solid earth in fleeting air. x66* J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Aynbnss. 49 They, .hung about his neck some Pipes. Mod. 
I hung the pictures where they hung before. 

3. Past Participle. 

a. 1-5 hangen (5 -yn). 0. 3-5 *hange, 5 hang. 
a 1000 Elene 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum Sara beama beam 
wealdende.s . , hangen wasre. rxaso Gen.ff Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen Sat he ben. 1482 Alonk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyn on galows. 

14. . Sir Penes 4051 (MS. M.) With sk}*)! he shall be hang 
and drawe. £-1460 Tarme/ey A/ysi. ySwUcs) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

7. 3-4 hongen. 5. 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 
CX330 R. Brukne Chroii. (1810) 172 Better., Jjan to be 
hongen in hi frendis sight. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1724! 174 Hys sseld w.as hanne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. a Alexander jjg (Ashm.) 

Has a helme on his hede, and honge on his suyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

€. 4- hanged. (Now only in sense 3.) 
c 1330 R, Bruskf. Chron. (i8io) s'o Edrik was hanged on 
J>e toure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 176 po pe belle was 
yboujt, and on pe bei^e hanged. 1413 Pil^. Saivle (Cax- 
ton 1483) in. iii, 51 Hye bemes and long on which were 
many hanged. 1535 CovEROAt.c lies. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal. x6io Shaks. Temp. i. i. 3s If he be not 
borne to be bang’d. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 319 The Apple 
hanged in the Smoak. 1703 Maundrell yourtt. ^erus. 
(*732) ^43 'I'here were also bang’d in the Wall two sm.'xll 
Bells. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. ao2 When no weight is 
hanged to it. Mod. They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

f. 4-5 honged, -ud, -id. 
c 1388 Tract in WycU/' sScl. IVks. III. 472 He wolde raper 
be hongud. 1426 Audelav Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay l«. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 152 a/i Theron he was 
honged tyl hys Armes were out of Joynte. 

7. vorth. and n. w/V//. 3-6 henged (5-6 -yd). 
4:2200 Ormin 2018 patt waiherifft wass henneedd t®r. 
^2300 Havelok 2480 To pe galwcs drawen .. Ana pore ben 
henged wit two feleres. 2538 Starkey England i. tv. 129 
Hengyd wythout mercy’ or pyte. 

0. 4-3 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 

€ 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pe crosse on whilh DIsmas 
he gude theefe was hyneed. <11400-50 Alexander 779 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby par shwyre A shemerand sheld. 
r24so Golrtgros tjr Ga7tu 438, I war wourthy to be Hingit 
heigh on ane tre. 

1. tiorl/i, 6 hingen (-in, -yn). I'arc. 

JSt^povcLAs AEneis v. vi.49 Ane arrow cais..Hingin [ed. 

*553 hingyn] by a braid tische of gold. 

fc, 6- hung. The ctirrent form, 

^2502 SiiAKS. Ven.^Ad, 203 Over myaUars hath he hung 
his lance. 1504 Rich. Jll^ i, i, 6 Our bruised armes 
hung vp for ^fonuments. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg, t.214 
Bails were hung on Hooks. Mod, (see B. i.j 
B. Signification. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1, To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of support, the 
position due to the action of gravity or any e.xtevnal 
force; to fasten, hook on, or attach to an object 
above ; to suspend. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 362 Wi3 feforc nim bljcces hundes 
deades pone swypran foten scennean, hoh on earm. 1297 R, 
Glouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld . . was panne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldren. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi.x. 
cxii. (1495) 9*8 Osiryches egges ben hangyd in chyrehes for 
lyghtnesse for they ben so grete and seldcn seen. 1526 
Tindale Alatt. xviii. 6 Yt were better for hym that a 
mlllsionewere hanged aboute his necke. 2595 Smaks. yohn 
iif. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant limbs. 
2647 Ward SimP. Cobler 8 He .. will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Dcvills girdle. 2666 Pepys Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon .. hanging things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. 2769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the court todliectthe 
murderer, after execution, to be hung upon a gibbet in chains, 
28x8 Shelley A’rr, /j/nw III. xxv. 4 Hung them on high 
by the entangled hair. 2865 Dickens Alnt. Fr. (Tauchn.) 
III. 68 (Hoppe) I’ll have a bell hung from this room loyonrs. 
Alod, The artists W’hose pictures have not been hung m this 
ycctr’s Academy Exhibition. 

*34® Ayenb. 40 pe ualsc demeres, pet ham zelue 
hongep more of one half panne of anopre. 159^ Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. viii. § 2 Why w-e should hang our ludgement 
vpon the Churches sleeue. 2671 M iltoN Snfttson 59 God . . 
hung it [my strength] in my hair. 2873 Holland A. 
Bonnie, xii. 203 He had hung the sweetest and highest hape» 
of his life upon me. 

b. To suspend or tie up (bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (game, 
venison) to become ‘high*. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner I vj b, Fallow Deere 
.. fat, verv’ well chased, bang’d untill it be lender. 2697 
Dampier Voy. I. 43 The meat they string up, and hang it a 
drying. 27^ Mrs. Cookery iil. 20 If your venison 

be very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it wliere 
the air comes. 2863 Morn. Star 1 Jan. 5 Potter .. said 
game is not fit to eat until it has been hung. 

*t*c. To hook (a fish). Ohs, 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (1677) 46 The Pike., 
being hung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
a 2683 Oldham Passion 0/ Byhlis Wks. (16861 134, I should 
have tirst with art disguis'd the hook. .Andfound him hung 
at le.'isl before 1 strook. 2787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 16S 
Hang ajtsh, hook him. 

d. To suspend floating without attachment in 
the air, or in space. 

1382 WvcLtF y*?/' xxvi. 7 He..hangeth vp the erthe vp on 
nou^t. 2592 SvLVF^TER Dn Bartas \. hi. 971 Heavie things, 
bang’d in the Aire must fall. 1646 J. Gregory Holes 4- 


(1650)56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that he 
stretched the north or firmament and then hanged the 
Earth upon the same Nothing. 

2 . spec. T'o attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of free movement about or on the point of 
attachment ; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs', the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, a.s to hang a scythe (on its ‘ snead *). 

*535 Covf.rdale Heh. vi. x Had 1 not hanged the dores 
vpon the gates. 1697 Drvden Pfrg. Georg, in. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 
vjz^ Lend. Gas. No. 6318/2 A .. Spring . . to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 4 , 1 warrant, 
this Rogue's Tongue is well hung. 2852 Lasman Daniel 
Webster so He complained to his father that his 

scythe w-as not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with no success. 1867 Smyth Sailot^s 
Word-hk.^ Hanging the rudder, .so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. ^ 2881 Young Every 
Alan his mvn Alechanic § 836 To shew its construction and 
the mode adopted in * hanging * it fa door]. 

3 . To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment ; f a. formerly, 
spec, to crucify ; b. now, spec, to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, hangyd Is now the specific form of the pa. 
tense and pa. pple. ; though hung is used by some, csp. 
in the south of England. 

f 2000 jElfric Horn, II. 308 Het se wjelhreowa hine hon 
on heardre hengene. 2254 O. E. Chron. an, 1137 § 7 [Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Dnhtines luue. a 2225 St. 
Afarher. 5 HongeS hire on heh. ^ a 1225 Juliana 28 pe 
reue . . het hire non up ant hongin bihe toppe. 2297 R. 
Glouc.' (1724) 509 The King..hangede men gultl«. C2320 
Sir Tristr. 1797 Sche swore bi godes rode pai schuld ben 
hong and drain, c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. ii8io) 247 As a 
Jtefe slawen, on gahves hanged hie. 23.. Coer de L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be a corde t c 2400 Dtstr. Troy 7573 
To be hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. 2465 Paston Lett. 
No. 09 I. 135, I was arestyd .. and was thretenyd to have 
ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd. 2548 Hall Chtvn., 
Hen. VIII, 16 Caused liym to be hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong iwoodates. 2667 Pepys Diary 4 
Apr,, He had hanged him at the j'ard's arm, without staying 
for a Court-martiall. 1722 E. Ward VulgusBr/t. nr. 33 And 
like aTrew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try* 
hima’ter, 2721-j R. WoDROW.S‘»r^Jr;C^ J‘«-o//.(i838) 1. 1. iv. 

§ 4. 357/x That he should be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh 
, .and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. ci8ot C. K. Sharpe in Afem. (id8S) I. 25 Paul 
slew hU sire, was hanged, and hung in chains. 28x7 
Shelley Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 372 These men were. .at 
last brought to the scaflToId and hung. 2828 Scott F, AI, 
Perth XXX, 1 hope they hanged the villain high enough ? 
2838 Dickens O. Ttoist Hi, To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead— that was the end. 1896 Globe iB Nov, 1/4 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence. x8.. 
Times xt Sept., Alleging the dictum of a Judge: ‘Beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged *. 

b, reji. To commit suicide by hanging. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 16504 A rape.. fast he fest abute his 
hals, per->vjt him-self he hang. 2388 Wyclif Alatt. xxvii. 

5 He passidc forth, and Jede, and honglde hym silf with 
a snare, c 2460 Totmelcy Alyst. (Surtees) 142 Let lhame go 
hang thame, 2585 T. Washincto.n tr. Ntcholay's Voy. n. 43 
He constrayned them of dispaire and anger to han^ them- 
selves, 2590 Shaks. A/ids. N. v. i. 366 If hee that writ it had 
. .hung {Q^. hanged] himselfe in Tbisbies garter. 1^7 R, 
Eicon Barbadoes (1673) 51 Such an one that bang’d him.self. 
1855 Ld. Lonsdale in Crokcr Papers III. xxix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- : 
selves ! 28^ Chanib. yml. xo May 293/1 Zeno hanged , 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. | 

C. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or impatience. ALo, 
/V/ be hanged if t I'll sec {you, etc.) hanged 
first, as emphatic forms of angry xeftisal or denial. 

23. . Coer de L. 4414. Hangyd be he that this loun yelde. 
To Crystene men, whyl he may levc ! ^2392 Chaucer 
Compi. Venus 33 Jelousie be hanged be a cable ! 1589 
Pafpe w. Hatchet 4 And so fare well, and be hangd ! 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 301 lie see ihec bang’d on^ sonday 
first. 2598 — Alcrry W. m. «i. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal ! 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 87 Hang thee, Monster ! 
Ibid. V. L 134 Speakc and be hangu. zSozsndPt. Return 
/r. Pamass. iii. iii. 1296 Hang me if he hath any more 
mathematikes then wil seme to count the clocke. 2675 
Hobbes Odyssey (yfyjT) 208 But, hang him !. .labour for his 
living he will not, 2703 Steelk 'Fend. Husb. in. ii, No, 
hang it ! X72X Addison Sped. No. 57 F 7 I’ll be hanged if 
you and your silent Friend there are not against the 
Doctor. 27x2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull in. ix, Part with my 
country-seat. . rn see him hanged first. 1738 Swift Pot. 
Convers. 82 She’s immensely rich. — Hang her ! they say, 
hw'Father was a Baker. 27^ -Mrs. 'Ihralc in- Alad. 
D'Arblny's Diary 20 Oct., I would have sent lo you, 
but hang it, thought I, if 1 only name her [etc]. 2836 
Marrvat A/iVAA. Easy xiii. But hang me if 1 hadn’t the 
best of the argument. 2851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11. 143 
I’ll be hanged if I ever give you anything another lime. 
2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xlx, ‘ Hang the 
rain ! ' exclaimed Jawleyford, 186a I’kackeray Round. 
Papers, De Jinibns 276 * Be hanged to you, can’t you leave 
me alone now'?* 2889 T.K.Jeroke Three Alen in a Boat 
246 ‘ Well, hang it all, Fve done more than old J., anyhow.' 
1894 R. 'Bmexic.s Feast of Bacchus X, 1541 ‘You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir,* 

4 . To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 
lean or slope over, 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, 11. iii. 45 Thus droupes this joftie 
Pync, and hangs his sprayes. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, ill. ii. 8r 
But rather drowz’d, and hung their cye-lids downe. 2697 
Dampier Voy. 1.490 The Clouds began to hang their heads to 
the Eastward, and at last moved gently that way. 1827 Clare 
Sheph. Cal. 34 Where the snowdrop hings Its silver bell. | 


b. To hang the head {dowii) : i. e. as a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So to hang the lip, etc. 

£’2205 Lay. 15688 kahengheohirehsefued&heolde touw’ard 
bra;.sten. r2375 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1030 (1079) And 
f»erw’ithal he nen^ a-doun his hed. C1380 Wyclif Serni. 
Sel. Wks, I. 69 Crist comfortiJ> his children. .Jyerforeshulden 
J>ei rere kcr needis .. and noujt hong J>ere heedis doun. 
2548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 54 Although he was there w‘ 
all a Jitle vexed, beganne somewhat to hang y* hedde 
[2568 Grafton Began somwhat to hang the lip]. 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and ..withdrew quite abashed. 2786 Burns Tam Sant’ 
son's Elegy iii, 'I’he Brethren o’ the mystic level hlay 
hing their head in woefu’ bevel. 2790 Mrs. Lennox 
Euphemia xxxv. III. 2 Miss Bellenden hangs herfairhead 
at this intelligence. 2797 Mary Robinson Walsingham 
HI. 173 The landlord hung his brow, abashed and self- 
reproved. _ 1887 Besant The World went \i. 4Z He began 
to hang Ills head again, and to be despondent. 

c. To hang the groin, a leg, an arse (vulgar) : to 
hesitate oriiold back; to be reluctant or lardy; to 
hang back. 

2577-87 Homnshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hoong the groine. 2596 Harington 
Aletnm. Ajax 1x8141 61 Some of our rude countr^’men 
english this hanging an arse. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanit, 
Ad Rithmum 194. 1633, 1663 (see Arse i bj. iZzZCraven 
Dial. s.v. Hing, ‘ To hing an a — to loiter. 2883 Steven'- 
SON Treas. 1 st. 1. v, You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg ! 

6 , To furnish or decorate with things suspended 
about or around ; esp. to deck or ornament (a place) 
t\ilh tapestry or hangings. 

2452 [see Hanged 3]. 2484 Caxton /'< z^/<*r <»/‘/*<irtf (1889) 

1 He saw the bedde rychely couerd & the walles welhangeu. 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xxxiv. 48 The hall of the towme 
W'as apparelled and hanged, as though it had ben theicynges 
chamber. 2568 Graftos Chron. II. 183 Conveyed her 
through the Cltie, which then was richely hanged. 2634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 38 Their eares hung with five, six, 
or eight Rings. 2697 Duvden Virg. Past- vi. 124 Till un- 
perceiv’d the Heav’ns with Stars were hung. 272a Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6084/2 The first Room was hung v.’ith Bayes. 
2809 R. Langford Inlrod. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper, .will hang a room? 

6. To hang fire : (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire ihiough the vent to the 
charge ; hence fig. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really transitive : it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

2782 Thompson vt\ Phil. Trans. LXXI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece Ls slower in going off, or, as sports- 
men term it, is apt to hang fire. 2801 Scott Let, to G. 
Ellis ^ Dec. in Lockhart, Lej’den’s Indian journey.. seems 
to hang fire. 2825 Sporting Mng,yAH\, 220 He .. was 
sure the jury would not hang fire in giving him a verdict. 
2853 Kane Grhtncll Exp. xxu. (1856) 274 It is a flint-lock 
concern, and half the lime hangs fire, 289* Literary IVorhl 
hlay 509/e A book produced anonymously hung fire for 
SIX weeks. 

7 . To catch or fasten in something. 

x8.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent.) Jake hung his toe m a 
crack of the floor, and nearly fell. i88a NARr.s .SV<t/«<t//- 
ship (ed. 6) 183 If the cro&strees hang the mast, .heave the 


mast up. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above ; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached parts ; 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 
depend, dangle, swing loose, 

c xooo ^LFRic Horn. I. 466 His loccas hangodon to 5am 
anccleowum. 02205 Lay. 13109 pe hod bongede adun. 
a 2300 Cursor Af. 3067 On pat tre hinges frut ful gode. 
23^ Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiii. xxiv. (i495> 456 A 
drope hang>'nge fallyngeorstondynge. 0x440 York Alyst. 
xlviii, zt He ete the appill I badde schuldehyng. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 3 Her heire hangyng downe to 
her backe, of a very great length. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. iv. in. 1x5 b, I'hey haode theyr Woodkmfe 
or skaine hanging at their girdle. 1597 R. Johnson Seven 
Champions !. i. (1867) 7 Another apartment, where hung 
the richest armour in the world. 2662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 305 Sheep. .with the Ears hanging 
down. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 93 They have alwaies 
some [water] hanging over the fire in a kettle. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Htst.[iTj6) IV. 246 It often also hangs by the lail, 
which is long and muscular. 2842 Tennyson Afcnte 
d' Arthur 219 Curls, .clotted into points and hanging loose. 
x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) L 45 Among the portraits 
which hung above were two allegorical pieces. 

b. In various proverbs and phrases. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 168 b, By who<e mi^pvern- 
aunce , . his aucihoritie [might] hang in a verj' 

1581 PETTIE Guazzo's Civ. Conv. IL (1586) 97 b, 

sword .still hanging by a haire over his head. 1707 , 

Hymn, * Thee ive adore. Eternal Name v, Great • 

on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Inings • . * . 

Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na ! let every herring 

ain head, and every .sheep by its ain shank. 2 3 . 

Quincev Wks.(iS63)XV.43note, During the 

the three Sundays on which the banns were Pf®®*** 

the clergyman from the reading-desk, 

elect were said jocosely to be ‘hanging in the • • 

alluding perhaps to the joyous peal contmgen 

completion of the marriage. , , /■ 

c. Of flesh for food : To he suspended or fas- 
tened up in the air to dry, mature, or come 

iMt*’ 5^2 A hare 

, . is belter lo hang without being pauneneO. 
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d. (By transposition of subject and adjuncts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 
or attached. 

13.. CoerdeL. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) * I* 95 He is apt . , to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Sweat. 1872 Black j 4 dz>. 
PJuieion xiii. 181 Banks of sand ..hanging with every variety 
of wild flower.’ 

9. To be supported or suspended at the side, as 
on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to turn or swing 
horizontally. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 18104 He brast be brasen yntcs sa 
Strang, And stelen croc l>at b^^i wit hang \Gdli. lock b^t 
bar-on hang]. 1869 W. C Hazlitt Etig. Ptyv. ff Proverbial 
Phrases 7 A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

10. Spec. Of a person: To be suspended on or upon 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way ; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 
imprecation : cf. 3 c. a7'ch. 

czooo iEcFRic Horn. II. 256 pes hal^a Hjelend hangaS 
her unscyldig. a 1225 Auer. R. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, rauhte habben hore breS . . amidden his neose. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 52218 Worthi he war on gebet hang. 
X340 Ayenb. 218 panne hit behouebbet hi yelde : oper pet hi 
hongi. Vor ase me zayp I * oper yelde : oper hongi c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes o/Aynton xxii. 481 He shall sec me hange 
sharafully. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. /F, ir. i. 74 If I hang, lie 
make a fat payre of Gallowes. x6o6 — Ant. <5* Ci. 11. vii. 
59 Go hang sir, hang: tell roe of that? Away. x6io — 
Temp. n. ii. 53 [She] Would cr>’ to a Sailor, goe hang. *7x2- 
14 Pope Rape Lock ui. 22 Wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. X879 Browning Ned Braits 24 Betting which 
knave would ^scape, which hang. x88t C. Gibbon Dead 
Hearty^ ‘The Count. .may go hang for me.‘ 

IL To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part ; to bend forward or downward ; to 
lean over; also, to incline steeply (see Hanging 
ppl. a. 2 ). 

Beozvulf (Z.) 1362 Se mere..ofer paim hongiap hrinde 
bearwas. c 1400 Lanf rands Cimir^. 82 Ordeyne lyme 
so but be moup of be woimde hange dounward. X546 Lang- 
ley Pol. Verg'. De Jttveni. ni. x. 77 a, Daedalus .. first in- 
nented the plomline, whereby the Kuenes of the Squares bee 
tried whether they^ batter or hang ouer. 1568^ Tilncy 
Disc. Alariage D vij, The top of a highe rocke, which hung 
oi'cr the sea. 1598 Greneivey Tacitus' Amu xii. viii. 165 
The high hils which hanged ouer them. x6At F. Hawkins 
youth's Bekav. (1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor too low, nor hanging to the right, or left, x8i8 Shelley 
Rnu Islam i. xxiu, Ibe mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep. x8sx Greenwell Ccaltrade Terms 
Northtunb. fy Durh. 29 Han^, to incline or dip. x87t 
Freeman Norm. Conq. IV, xvlii. 191 The latercastle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements hang so proudly over 
the river at its feet. 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxiety, 
as a sick or dying person). 

1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Afem. 43 O’er infant innocence 
to hang and weep. 1855 Tennyson Aland i. xix, iv, 
When only Maud and the brother Hung over her dying bed. 

12. To remain suspended without visible sup- 
port ; to rest, float (in the air, etc.), ’ 

C1200 Orm!n 7339 pe sterrne comm rihht till butt bus 
And ,. heng bsrolerr stille. CT305 Si. Cristopher in 
E. E. P. (1862) 65 In b’eif hi [arewes] honge aboue him. 
1563 W. Fulke Aletecrs iv. (1640) 46 b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne .. by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle region. .where, by cold it is so knit together that 
it hangeth. 1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. iii If the Stars 
. . seem to hang as if they were read)' for to fall, it argues 
[etc.]. X712 Addison Sped. No. 420 f 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 1850 Tennyson In 
Alem. evil. lo Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. in. xiv, The few birds 
. .still hung in alarm above the heads of the intruders. 

b. Of an evil or doubt : To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall ; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, io hang' over {puds') head. 

1548 Hall CAr<7«., Edzv. /K, 210 The greate calamities 
and adversities, whicbe then did hang over her hed, and 
were likely., to fall. 1552 Bk. Com. Communion, 

How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1651 
Hobbes Leznaih. 11. xxv. 133 The punishment banging over 
us for our sins. 1664 Floddert F. iv. 34 Now since at band 
such danger hings. 1783 Polite Trav. 76 Embittered as 
they were by .. the popular odium which hung over them. 
1865-6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. 11,72 Uncertainty 
hung over the movements of the British troops in New York. 

13. To rest on^upon etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend upon ; to be dependent on. 

cxooo iELFRic/fow. II. 3x4 Hi ealle [jesette] hangiaSon 
5isum twam wordum. <rx2oo AToral Ode 312 in Trin. Coll, 
Horn. 229 Al hit hangeS and halt bi b^se twam worde. 
1382 Wycuf Gen. xliv. 30 l*be lijf of hym bongith [1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 
1483) III. iv. 52, I had made .. one of yow (^aunceler aud 
another tresorer in whiche offyees specially hanged alle the 
gouemaunce. 147X Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. xiv. in Ashm. 
^652) X47 And in two thyngs all our entent doth hing. 1538 
Starkey England 1. 1. 14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature, .no thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy 
of man. 1660 R. Coke Penvert^ Subj. 203 The proces hanging 
upon such writs. 1718 Prior Pleasure Does life or death 
Hang on the wrath or mercy of my breath ? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together, and hanging upon one another. 
1852 Tennyson Ode on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and heart and brain Once the. .fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or e.xpectation ; to 
count or depend confidently upon (f of). ? Obs. 

X393 Langl. P, pi. C. XV. 214 And hope hongeb ay ber-on 
to haue bat treuthe deserueb. CX400 Destr. Troy 8089 At 
hir wordes, 1-wis, the worthy was glad ; Hengit in hope. 


held hym full gaync. 1549 Covkfdale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Heb. 18 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his brother Cayn : Forsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy hanged of him. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp, Inguis. 
Pref. D ij b, Matters which hce vnderstandeth not, whereby 
he must needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 1817 
Mad, D’Ardlay WatidererV, 123 Determined.. to hang., 
solely upon herself. ^ 

c. To remain in consideration or attention. 

C1340 HAMPOLE/’rose TV. 37 Hafe in mynde his manhede 
sumtyme..bot leue of sone and hyng noghte lo lance bare- 
appone. 0x491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 92 A man snail put 
suche myswenyng away from hi'ni, nc dwcllc not ne henge 
not longe therupon. 1557^ N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him when they heard him. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. {yaX, III.) 215 You have auditors 
..they run after your words, and hang at your mouth. 17^ 
Fordyce Senn. yng. Worn. (1767) 11. viii. x8 Attention will 
hang upon her word.s. 1864 Tennyson Efu Ard, 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. 

14. To attach oneself for support ; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere, a, with arms, claws, mouth, etc. 

c X330 Assump. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 653 The lew'e bat henge 
aponbe here [1. 615 To be here he cleued fast], 1393 Lancl. 
P, PI. C. IV. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals clleuen 
tjTnes, CX465 Eng. (Camden 1856)47 Vongc chil- 

cJrj’nne lay ded in the stretis, hangyng on the ded modris 
pappis. X583 STUCBCS/lrm/..ri^wx. II. (*882)43 Halt, blind, 
lame . . hanging vpon his sleue . . crauing of releefc. X596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 310 Shcc hung about my necke, and 
kisse on kisse Shce vi'd so fast. X622 Sparrow Bk. Com, 
Prayer (x66i) ^76 Notorious sinners.. begging the prayers., 
hanging upon the knees of all that entered into the Church. 
X7X1 Addison Sped. No. 31 ra The dogs., would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth. xQQs ■bfanc/t.Exam. pJune8/4 
Two young maids. -hang with laughing glee on his arms. 

b. Of things : To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Catnud Admir. Events 130 Whose 
footc hanging in one of his stirrups, and the Mule setting 
himselfe to run. .ding'd. 1662 I. Davies tr. Olearius* Foy. 
Ambuss. 305 The fat hangs to Incm in great gobbets. x688 
J. Smith Baroscope 37 'i’he Mercury will never play p-ee 
therein, but hang to the Sides. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 51 
Secondary* glaciers. .hanging on the steep slopes. 

c. To Stick dose, so as not to leave or let go. 

1508 Dunoar Flyting to. Keimedie 226 Wlh. .all the toun 

tykis hingand at thy neilts. 1697 Bentley Phal. etc. Ep. 
Euripides (*836) 1 1. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. 173s Somerville Chase n. 
227 The patient Pack Hang on the Scent unwear)’'d. *838 
Thirlwall Greece x1- V. 119 Alexander .. hung upon their 
rear, obstructed their march. 

d. Of the wind : To remain persistently in a cer- 
tain point of the compass. 

X671 R. BonuN X42 The Easterlyare. .very often the 
most freezing winds, e^ecially if they hang somewhat 
towards the North. x6$^ Dampier Foy. I. 82 The Winds 
hung in the western quarter betwixt the N.W. and the West, 
so that we could ^not get much to the^ Westward. 1748 
Anson's Foy, iii. vi. 351 The winds hanging in the northern 
board. X78X Nelson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Dhp. 1. 40, I am 
sorry the wind hangs so much Western board, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse LandSf 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from, 
the westward. 

e. To attach oneself as a dependant or parasite ; 
to be a hanger-on. 

IS3S CovERDALE Prov. xix. 6 The multitude hangeth N-pon 
greate men. 1613 Shaks. Hen, FI/I, iii. ii. 367 Oh how 
wretched Is that poore man, that bangs on Princes fauours 7 
1691 Wood At/u Oxon. I, 584 His sod Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by bis shifts. xyW Goldsm. Fic. IV. 
iii, Crowds of dependants, .hung upon him for a time. 1832 
Examiner 268/1 They.. continued to hang on the parish, 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 
drag ; to be a burdensome or depressing weight 

CX45Q Golagros ^ Gavo. 1176 As tuiching this thing That 
now ningis on my hart. 1592 Shaks. Rom, ^ yul. v. i. 71 
Contempt and begge^ hangs vpon iby backe. 1653 W alton 
Angler \\. 50, 1 begin to be weary; yester dayes bunting 
hangs stil upon me, X700 Bp. Patrick Comm. Dent, xxviii. 
68 Though some, as I said before, were sold at a very vile 
rate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) HI. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits. 1821 Shelley Unb. 1. 436 Most 
heavy remorse hangs at my heart. 

b. esp, of time, 

171X Addison Sped, No. 93 F 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768^4 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) II. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 Gray in Cnrr. w, A^,iV/cA<*//r(iS43) *04 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung mnch lighter on 
my Hands before I knew him, 1892 W. Pike Basy'exi Ground 
N. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. fig. To be attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance. 

XS96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 60. 1598 — Merry IF, i. iv. 
159 Wcl, thereby hangs a tale. x688 Kennet in Alagd. 
Coll, 4- yas. II tO. H. S.) 258 Thereby hangs a tale, x'^7 
L. Hunt Afen, JFomeftj ^ B, II. iv, 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that shall be noticed presently. 

17. To be or remain in dubious suspense ; to be 
doubtful or undecided. Also io hang in the wind. 

1382 WvcLiF Deut. xxviii. 66 Thi lijf shal be as hongynge 
before thee. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. xiv. (1554) 27 b, 
Althea . . Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. c 1500 
Alelusine xxxl. 228 Wherfore the cyle henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered & gyuen ouer to the Sarasyns. xssx T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 77 b, The Counsaill have long debated .. and 
as yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 1555 J. Proctor 
Hist. Wyat’s Rebelt, in Arb. Garner VIII. 70 Such .. as 
hung in the wind, as neuters. 1679 T. Siden Hist. Sevarites 
^ We began to hang between fear and pleasure. 1732 
Pope Ess. Alan ir. 7 He hangs between; in doubt lo act, or 
rest. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, III. X44 He has been hang- 


ing betwixt life and death. x88r Daily Tel. 28 Jan., J 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down. x83i Jowett Thucyd, I. 65 A battle was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. 

i*b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 
held in process or in abeyance : often with a notion 
of delay. See also^ Hanging ppl. a. 3. Obs, 

X494 Sc. Acts yas. IF (1597) § 57 The summoundes 
that ar now dependand and hingand betuixt ony partie.s. 
XS38 Starkey England i. iv.118, I see many mennys 
maierys hen^ in sute ii^ iij, or liij yere. x666 Pepys Diary 
27 Oct., While the business of money hangs in the hedge. 
X728 W. Smith Ann. Unh>. College 321 The Cause would 
never have hung upon the Hedges so long as it did, 

18. Of a note in music : To be prolonged. 

X597 Morley Inirod. Mus. 81 He woulde sate It hangeth 
too much in the close. 1779 Burney Infant AUisic. va Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. X98 A particular note hung, or, to speak the 
language of organ builders, ciphered, by which the tone was 
continued without the pressure of the finger. 

19. To remain with motion suspended. 

X667 Milton P. L. vi. 189 A noble stroke he lifted high. 
Which hung not. *847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 64 Ida came 
behind Seen but of Psyche ; on her foot she hung A moment, 
and she heard. 

20. To remain as unwilling to depart or move on; 
to loiter, linger, .as with expectation or interest: 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 
Cf. Hang on, 25 . 

X842 Tennyson Godiva 2, I hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To umteh the three tall spires. 1854 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix. Groups of monks, priests . . and citizens . . 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. iv.49 This same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
x86z Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxviii, Drummie so hung about 
her . . that I resolved to speak to her concerning him. XM3 
F. M. Peabd Contrcid, xxxiv, Stephen .. hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers, x8o2 Lam Times XCIII. 
490/x The witnesses had to be kept Hanging about. 

* 1 ' SI. To hanker after or for, Obs. 
csSjz Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and rousick. 2684 Southerne Disappoint, 
ment ii. i, Alphonso. .whom my heart hangs after for its 
pe.ice. 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

22. Hanffback. xV/fr. To resist advance by one’s 
weight or inertia; fig. to show unwillingness to 
advance or come fonvard ; to be backward. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ii, (*586) no So if hce 
hang backe, hee shall bee hailed forward with honour. *673 
Drvden Alarr, a la Alode it. i, Pr’jthec do not bang back so, 
2709 Addison TatUr No. 81 f 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 28x9 J.W, 
Croker in C. Papers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 1872 Black Adv, 
Phaeton x. 1^0 The horses hanging back from the pole [of 
the phaeton] in this fashion. 

23. Han^ behind, intr. To lag behind and 
retard progress. 

2674 N. Cox Genii, Recrcai. i, (1677) 16 When Hounds 
hang behinde, and beat too much upon the scent or place, 
we say, They Plod. 

24. Hang off, a. inlr. To cease to cling ; to 
leave hold. 

2590 Shaks. Afids. N. ni. ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thon 
bur; vile thing let loose. 

b. To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement ; to hang back, demur. 

1641 Trapp Tkeologia Theol.ajg Moses., hung off a great 
while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
16^ Pepys Diary 3 Jan., 1 , out of my natural backward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. x686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies I. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth lo come upon 
the Stage. x^A Daily Ncivs 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. 

25. Hang on. a. intr. To remain clinging, to 
continue to adhere ; usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to sever one’s connexion. 

x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 61 Charlotte,. is still hang- 
ing on at her mother’s.. with nothing to do. 1861 Dutton 
Cook P. Foster's D. II. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil. 2884 Church Bacon iii. 61 The 
shrewd and supple la\^ers who hung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts. 1B93 Farmer Slang, To hang on by one's 
eyelashes , .Xa persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragement. 

b. To hangit on : to delay or protract a matter; 
cf. to hang it out, 26 d. {slangd) 
x8ra J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Hang ii on, purposely to 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undertaken, Dy dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. 2823 BcAXiGrose's Diet. Ftilg. Tongue. 

26. Hangout, a. To protrude with down- 
ward direction. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 59 WiJ> open mouh-*his tunge 
hangij> out. 1590 Shaks. Afids. N. iv. ii. 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. 
(1677) isoThe canine Teeth. .hang out very long. 

b. trans. To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc. ; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle {U.S. collogA to put up one's 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in business. 

2564 in Ficaty's Anat. (i888j App. iiL 166 Takynge care, 
that they.. doe neyther hange or beate oute..eny maner of 
beddynge or apparrell. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ii. 
129 While women are bathing themselves, they hang out a 
rope at the first entrance of the house, which is a signe. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 79 , 1 will, .be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall.^ 2722 Addison Sped. No. 265 r 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different 
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Colours. 1B84 Besant Ckildr. Giheon 2 When she was 
hanging out the clothes. Mod, Flags and banners were 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

c. intr> To reside, lodge, live {coUoq. or slan^), 
■ t8ix Lex. Balaironicuvi s.v., TIte tra^s scavey "where we 
hanz out^ the officers know where we live. 1837 Dickeks 
PicKW , XXX, I say, old boy, where do you hang out ? 1876 
Geo. Euot Datt. Der. x.\xvn. (D.), I’ve found two rooms 
at Chelsea, .and I shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

d. {AusCralian colloq^ To hang it out=‘io 
hang it on *, 25 b. 

1890 Boldrcwooo Col, Reformer (i8gi) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they’ll hang it out, 
one again the other. Ibid, 341 The rest 01 the time you’ll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 

27. Hang together, a. intr. To adhere -toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

CZ400 Lan/raftc's Ctntrg. 48 Ou^er a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his substaunce is don awey . . or ellis he 
hangih togidere. 1673 Ray yourn. L<nv C, (1738) I. 421 
Bastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together). 

b. To be coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent* whole. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 107 The rather their tale 
male hang together. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, in, vi, 4 Here 
is the Indictment.. And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 1699 Bentley Phal. 47 How can these two 
stories hang together? 1885 Manch. Exam, 22 Sept. 5/1 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which do not 
hang well together. 

c. To hold together; to be associated, united, 
or mutually dependent ; spec, (of a person) to keep 
body and soul together, to continue to exist. 

1551 T. Wilson (1580) 25 b, Therefore it hangeth 

together as Germaines lippes, as we use to saie. 1598 
Shaks. Merry. IV, lit. .ii..i3 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. • 1644 Milton ydgm. Bttcer 
Wks. 1738 I. 284 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did. 1697 Collier Itnmor, Stage iv. § 3 
{1730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
17^ C. JpHNSTON (1822! 111. 24 We have always 

been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 IVeslm, 
Gaz, X4 June 3/1 Someone having said to him, ‘ Vou know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter’, he 
instantaneously replied, ‘ Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately I * 

28. Hanff up. a, trans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above ; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. 

a 1300 Cureor M, 12072 And be l>e har he vp him hang 
pat all moght se him spek him to. 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr, Knt, 
477 Now sin heng vp hyn ax. ^0x440 Ane, Cookery in 
fiouseh. Ora. (170^ 447 fionge hit up in a clothe a lytel 
while. 1686 N, Cox Genii, Recreat, rv. (ed. 3) 28 A Range 
of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
letc.], 1726 N, Riding Rec. VIII. 174 All Mayors.. are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
In some public place. Mod. Let me hang up your overcoat. 

b. Phrases. To hangup {one's sword, gtm, tie.)*, 
to put aside in disuse ; to give up using. To hang 
up one's hoi : see quot. 1888 . 

•1x297 R. Glouc, ^1724) 561 Ich maj honge vp min ax, feb- 
Uche ic abbe agonne. 1595 Maroccus Ext. p. v, And there- 
with mee thinkes I see him Imng the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.] 1826 H. 
H. Coleridge West Indies 249 And having fought through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword non sine ^oria. x{^7 
Marryat Ckildr, N. Forest v, A Uttle more practice, and 
I will, .hang my^ gun up over the chimney. 1835 Trol- 
lope Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk, s.v., When a man 
marries and goes home to the wife's house to live, he is said 
to ‘ hang up his hat 

*1* e. To hang on a gibbet (= sense 3 ) ; hence as 
an imprecation ( = 30 ). Obs, 

, 1588 Shaks. L . L >. L. iv. iii. 54 The shape of Loiies Ti- 
burae, that hangs yp simplicitie. 1392 — Rom. ff yul. in. 
iii. 57 Hang vp Philosophie : Vnlesse Philosophic can make 
a luliet, Displant a Towne. Goldsm. Hist, Eng. IV. 
10 Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 1774 — Grecian Hist. II, 59 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ‘on ihe shelf* or into abeyance; to 
keep back, delay, detain for an indefinite time. 

1623 F. Ryves Let. 8 Oct. in Abp, Ussher's Lett, (1686) 
301 After awhile, that Negotiation was hung up vn>on the 
Nail, in expectance of the Princes return. 1803 G, Rose 
Diaries (i860) 11. 33 He micht hang the matter up., as 
long as he pleased. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4- 
Adv, Scot/, xiii. (1855) The Roost of Sumburgh will 
..‘hang up' a vessel among its .. currents .. for days 
together. x8y8 Lumberman's Gaz. 18 Dec. 426 Others 
.. find .. their logs ‘hung up’ for want of water to float 
them. 1884 Pall Mail G. 20 Oct. 1/1 Carried by a larger 
majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill in 
July.^ 1890 Spectator 12 July 37/2 "rhe proposal, .to hang 
up Bills which might be proceeded with in another session 
of the same Parliament without beginning de novo. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Austral, colloq. 
_ 1890 Boldrewood CoL Re/ormerxVx. 185 The gentleman 
in advance hung up his horse and walked into the house. 
1893 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 104 He hung up his horse to 
that posL 

f» inir. To be suspended on a wall, etc. 

1667 Pepys Diary 22 July, In my Lord’s room, .where all 
the judges* pictures hung up. 

Han^ (h 2 ^), sb. [f. prec. vb,] 

1. The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down ; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity* 
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HANGEE; 


■ 1807 Vancouver Agric. Dtvon (1813) 50 Yarcombe is 
.favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill. ci8so 
Rudim. Natng. (Weale) 140 Rasn-line. -A .. line . . used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 1. (i860) 25 Never shall I forget 
her face, .with that weary hang of the head on one side, 
b. A slackening or suspension of motion. 

1866 Morning Star, The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke (of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared. 1867 F. Francis j4Mg/Af^v. (tB^) 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 

2 . The mode in which a thing hangs or is poised. 

<1x797 Mrs. M. Godwin Wks.(jyg8)lV. 121 Death 

could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 Webster 
s.v.,The hang of a scythe or of a discourse. 1878 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H. 6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
'hang’ in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 1883 
Miss Braddon Wyllard^s Weird 111 . 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt .. she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 

3. To get the hang of\ to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool \ Jig. to get to un- 
derstand, manage, master, deal with as an adept ; 
to acquire the knack of. {(/.S. eolloq.') 

1845 N. S. Prime Hist, Long Island 82 (Bartlett) After 
they have .. acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1^47 D ARLEY Dratna in Pokervilie 6-j (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant .. all running to get the hang of 
the scrape.^ a i860 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1B64) II. 
434, 1 . , think I have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie xxii, (1892) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature. i88x 
Spectator 12 Feb. 223 They have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 1883 Crane Smithy Forge ax The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or ‘gets the hang of*, 

4. concr. {dialP) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended; a hanging mass or clump ; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang-net. 

a 1825 Forby Voe, E. Anglia, Hang, a crop of fruit. ‘ A 
good tidy hang of apples'. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago 
XXV, It might be one of the ‘hangs* with which the club- 
water was studded, tom up and stranded. 1873 Act 36 ^ 
37 Viet. c. 7x Sch^. iii, License Duties for each . . Weir, 
bang, baull^ garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive. ..^22. o. o. 

6 . JVoi * . a hang: an angry or impatient equiva- 
lentof^not a bit , the least*; usually with 
care. Cf. Hang v. 3 c. Damn sb. 2. 

i86x H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xlilL (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but she can't ride a hang. 
1876 ‘Ouida’ Winter City vi. 125 She don't care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

2 £ang’-, the verb-stem used in comb, in various 
constructions; as hang-back, one who hangs back 
or hesitates ; haug-bonch (dial, hing-bench), in 
Lead-viining, a piece of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins; hang-choice, a choice between two evils; 
hang-fair (see quot.); hang-gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows ; sb. a gallows-bird ; hang- 
head a., that hangs ils head; fhan^-lipped a., 
having hanging or drooping lips; + hang-lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a Hangbibd ; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically ; f hang-on, 
a hanger-on, a mean dependant; hang-ont {slan ^ : 
see quots,; t hang-rope, + hang-string, + hang- 
up = hang-gallows. 

x866 Public Opinion "Dec. 720 ‘You mean Emancipa- 
tion I' exclaim the *hang-backs. 1633 Manlove Lead, 
mines 268 (E. D. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, “Hange- 
benches. 1747 HoosoN Aliner’s Diet. Piijb, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fastned together with Pins 
of Wood, 1851 Tapping Gloss. Derbysh. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D. S.), Hange-benches or Hing-benches. 1816 > 
Scott Antiq. xxx, I hope Saint Patrick sung better than , 
Blattergowl’s precentor, or it would be^liang-choice between | 
the poet and psalmist. i8ix Southey in Q. Rev. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, which, .they call 
*hang-fair. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tonguef' Hang gallows 
look, a thieving or villainous appearance, X790 Bystander 
233 A hang gallows rascal without money. Ibid, 298, 1 was 
sent to Coventry, as anincorrigible hang gallows. i8^Craven 
Dial., Hang-gallows, a villain ; a proper subject or pendant 
for the gallows. 1871 G. Macdonald Wild Floivers in Wks. 
Fancy iff Ivtag. III. 27 *Hang-head Bluebell. iS’jsDur/tam 
DePos. (Surtees) 313 She. .did hearethe said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Katheryne ‘“hange lipped witche*. 1411 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. *hengIok, ijd. 1587 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 26 Item given for a key to a hinge locke, jd, 1713 
Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xiii. 233 note, 'I'he Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuba, or whatever other Name the American 
*Hang-nests may be called by. (X>s> Homeswithout 

xiii. 241 "The Baltimore Onolcgoesby many names., such 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, from the beautiful pensile 
ne.st which it makes. xBxz Agric. Snrv. Dnntfr, 605 (Jam.) 
*Hang-nets are larger in the mesh than any other nets, and 
are stretched upright between stakes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 1873 Act 
36 <5- 37 Viet. c. 71 § 30 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this .section shall limit the length of a hang net. 15^ 
Hay any Work (1844) 45 Ungodly bishopps, with their 
•hangones and parasites. Ibid. 69 What is that you Bb. 
and your hangones will not saye by Walde-graue. 1852 
Bristed s years in Eng. University (Farmer), The fourth 
of July 1 celebrated bya*hang-out. 2893 Farmer 
Hangout, a residence; a lodging; and t American univer- 
sity) a feast ; an entertainment. 1805 HarpeVs Mag. Apr. 
712/x He [the tramp). -calls his clubhousea hang-out.* 157® 
Levins Manip. 170/6 *Hsai6gTop^,furcifer. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 40 A piclty Child thou art . . little “Hang- 


string, 1562-3 yack yuggier in Haxl. Dodsley 11. jei 
\ou have cause now to thank this same *hang-up. ' 

(hre*gab*l), a. rare. [See -able.] 

1 . Capable of being or liable to be hanged. 

1S9S-6 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 238 1 James VI . .was 

resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in his 
affairs, but such as he could correct, and were] ‘hangable’. 
1719 OzELL tr. Missoti's Mem. 122 All those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, are hangable as Felons 
at the Age of 14 Years. 

2. Of an offence: Punishable by hanging. 

1815 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lifeiiljo)!. 323 It does 
not. .appear that he ever committed any hangable or trans- 
portable offence. 

3. That may lead to hanging. 

1836 T. Hook G, Gurttey (1850) HI. iii. 351, I felt none of 
I that hangable, drownable desperation about her. 

So Haxigahi'lity, capacity of being hanged. 

1829 Lamb Lett. xvii. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) 
of every infant bom with a neck on. 

(I Hangar (hangar). [Fr. ; ulterior origin un- 
certain ; see Du Cange, Diez, LUtr£.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, esp. for carriages. 

, 1852 Thackeray Esmond \u. xiii, Mademoiselle, may we 
take your coach to town ? I isaw it in the hangar. 1861 tr. 
Du Chailln's Equat. Afr. xv. 253 The people gathered .. 
under the immense or covered space. iSSs Sheldon 

tr. Flaubert's Salainntbo vii, The rumbling charioti, halted 
under a wide hangar. 

Hauglsird (hce-gb^jd). [f. Hafg v. -h Bird.] 
A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esp. an American 
oriole of the family Icieridse. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness cf Nature ii, There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. x868 Whittier 
Among Hills 1, The hang-bird overhead, His hair-swung 
cradle straining, 

f Ha*2ig-by. Obs. exc. dial, (hing-by), [f. 
Hang- vb.-stem -f- Br adv. and prep.'] 

1. A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hanger-on. 

1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 40, I meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, Enter none but the Ladies, and their 
Hangbies. x6ss Fuller Hist. Camb. 9 To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang-byes, such as never 
were matriculated members therein. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Hing-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2. An appendage, an adjunct, 

c 1585 R. Browne Anno. Carhvrigkt 33 Why then will he 
haue theLordes discipline, .to be but an accident or bangby 
to the Church? 1620 Thomas Lat, Diet., Appendix.. 0. 
pent-house, .a proces.se, a hangby, a labell. x^x K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hagg (i860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her body. 

3. attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc, 1. i. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha'ng-dogy sb, and a. [f. Hang v, -i- Dog : cf. 
cutd/pvat.] 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 
to hang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 CoNGBEVE Old Bach. in. vi, There’s the hangdog his 
man. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist, Friar Gerund I. 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 Thackeray Cathe- 
rine \x, Paws off. .You young hang-dog. 
b. attrib. in apposition. 

x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner be of avail to serve me? 1862 Sala 
Ship Chandler ii. 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, who had 
Captain Kidd for a ^andfather. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, orcharacteristicofahang-dog; 
low, degraded; havingabaseorsneakingappearance. 

1677 Otway Cheats ofScapin iii. i, A squinting, meagep 
hang-dog countenance. 1826 Scott 'Iml. 7 Jan., I can’t 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. ror With an extremely 
hang-dog air. 1893 Wesim, Gaz. 15 Feb. 3/2 Theysatsilent 
and hang-dog throughout. 

Hange, var. of Henge, ‘ pluck ’ of a sheep, etc. 
Hanged (hseijd), ppl. a, [f. Hang v. + -ed l.J 

1. Suspended, etc. ; see the verb. (Now Obs. in 
the general sense; the form in use being Hong.) 

2. Put to death by hanging by the neck. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xvi, The syghle of these 

hanged knyghtes. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 187 
Reistit and crynit as hangitman on hill. 1599 Mwsheu 
Dial. Sp. 6- Eng. 68 A rope of a hanged man. 1876 Mr. 
Gray <5* Neighb. 1. 205 England was ‘merrie’ .. for the 
hangers, though scarcely quite so ‘ merrie ’ and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. , 

b. As an expletive (also advbi) : ' Confounded , 
'cursed'. 

1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 102 A hanged uncomfortaWe posi- 
tion lor a fellow to be in. Ibid. 105 A confounded bad dinner 
and hanged bad wine. ^ 

'b 3. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Ops. 


arch . ; usually Hung. 

451 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886l HI. 35r An 
iged bed. 1562 J. Hevwood Prim. «5- Eptgr. (1867) *79 
lUes, Som seeld, som hangd. 1626 Bamn S ^4 

Lsick is better in Chambers Wainscotted * 

« BRmvEK Eng. Studiic iii. (,821) 1,7 Th= king's chara- 
• and the rooms adjoining were matted and ^"5^* 

£angee (hjcqr). uouce-wd. [f- Hang v. + -ee.j 
person who is hanged. -vt i , 

Jxx Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 
iangees that are to be, sift and 

6 Pal/ Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 ^yhy should the haogee be 
jected to the hands of a bungler 7 



HANGER. 

Hang^er ^ (hECgsi). [OE. /lajtp-a, pi. -errt, 
deriv. of Hang v. Now identified in form and 
feeling with the nexti See Napier 8c Stevenson, 
Crai^ord CharUrs in Anecd. Oxon. 134.] A \vood 
on the side of a steep hill or bank : cf. Hanging 
ppL a. 2 h. 

C938 Charier in Cod. Dipl. III. 4c^ Ealle l»a hangjan 
betweonan Sam wese and Sam 3 e to Sianlease lisJ*. <*987 
Ibid. III. 229 Of Sam hangran suj? to tore strat. 1789 G. 
Whjte Selborne Ixxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from Us place and fell 
down, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare. 1822 
in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 17^ 'l*hese hangers arc 
woods on the sides of verj* steep nills._ x8sx Coddln in 
Morley Life 1.1882) II. iii. 91 The nightingale and cuckoo 
are already heard in the hanger. X883 G. AlleK CVA Clout's 
Cat. XXXV. 202 It [wild ser\'ice-treel grows sparingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger- (hre'gajV Also 5-6 . 5 V. hingar(e, 
-er, 6 hengar. [f. Hang zk + -£Rk] One who 
.or that which hangs. 

1 . One who suspends .a thing from above; often 
in covth. as belUhauger^ papcr-haugcr^ etc. (q.v. 
under the first element), spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e, g. 
that of the Royal Academy). 

X791-185X Bell-hanger [see Bell 12]. x86^ Pall Alall 
G 7 Apr.j The hangers of the year are Messrs. K. M. Ward, 
Millais, and E. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions, 1894 IPestin. Gn::. 16 Mar. 
1/2 So soon as a man is elected to full membership he be- 
comes a hanger for the next exhibition. .Hangers are almost 
as anxious to be excused as High Sheriffs. 

b. One who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xcv. (1869) 110 Aflen\‘ard 
j wole be drawere and hangere of thee. 16^ Auivrey Lives 
Eminent Men (1813) 11 . 351 A verj* severe hanger of high- 
waymen. 1876 [see Hanged 2]. 

t c. Otie who hesitates or wavers : see Hang v. 
17 . Ohs. 

1536 Starkey Let. 30 July in£M.j/rt«.'fii87i^p. xxxl.v, Voti 
fchal fynd me. .10 he no sterler, waucrar nor hengar in the 
wynd. 

a. Something that hangs down or is suspended, 
ta. A piece of tapestry hanging, tb. A hat-band with 
a part hanging loose behind. T C. A pendant ; also altrib., 
as hauger-pearl. td. A bell-rope. e. A pendant calkin, 
f. Pi. local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a X483 Liber Niger m lloxtseh. Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hatne in charge . . cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankardes. & earthe a&shen cuppes. .h.angers & all tliat other 
stufTe of this office. X488 Ittv. in TyilerMv/.^(:4’/.(i864) II. 
39X Item a collar of gold maid with elephantis and a grete 
hingar at it. 1513 Douglas ^ueis x. iii, 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhilk dots the nek array. 
xsx6 in Iftv, R. I^ardrobe (1813) 25 (J.im.) Item, ane black 
halt with ane hingar contenand ane grelt ruby balac. Item, 
V hattis of silk without hingart.s. rx585 LiNOESAViPitscottie) 
Chfvu. Scot, 159 And also commanded Iier to t.ake w'hat 

hingers or tapestry-work, .she pleased. 1578 in /«:■. R. 
IVardrobe (1815) 266 (Jam.) A small carcan witli hingar 
peril and smalt graynis anamalit with blak- 1767 H, Brooke 
Fool o/Qual. (1839) II. 225 iD.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the CTeat door opened. 1869 Blackmore Larna D. 
xvii, The nangers of the ha2el, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts. ' 

3 . Something that overhangs ; in Mining^ The 
rock over the lode or vein ; the *roof\ 

i63i_ Jorden Nat. Bathes xiv. (1669) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Hanger and a Lieger .. .are seldome 
above a foot thick. i8ix Pinkerton Pefral. II. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners* language, the r<?<2/*and 
the sole, the/m«^rr and the Icger, is altered and decomposed. 

4 . A contrivance by which anything is hung ; a 
rope, chain, or hook used to suspend something ; 
a support for a journal-box, etc,, of a shafting. 
Also all rib. 

1864 Webber s.v. Pulley. 1873 J. Bichards Jl'ood-worh- 
ing Factories Having the hanger-plates ready, ..mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. Ibid, 63'liierods 
and fingers or studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shaft.s. i 83 * Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers, 1896 Daily Ne^vs 
10 Jan. 2/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke. 

^b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung ; often richly ornamented. 

1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iv. This other day, 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
. .both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptor>* 
beautiful and gentlemanlike. 1599 Minsueu, Talaoarte, 
sword hangers. T’lVamV sword hangers. x6oi Hol> 
LAND Pliny 11 . 483 Their sword-girdles, hangers, and haw- 
dricks, gingle again nith thin plates of siluer. x6oa Shaks. 
Ham. V. ii. 157. x^'^Bury /K//A(Camd6n) 217 , 1 give vnto 
my nephew.. my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. Houses /AVwf (1677) 289 The boys with 

silver hangers were adorn’d And golden swords. 

C. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc. ; the 
loop of a hunting-whip or crop. 

1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1935/4 He had a Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of it. 

d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung by means of a pol-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence iransf A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve ( /), one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write; usually in 
the phrase poi-hooks and hangers. 

' ^599 'Mikshku, Llares, or Ollares, pot hangers. xtSoS 
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iVithals' Diet. 186 To hang as-the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. Introd. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil. X809 
W. Irving Knickerh, (1849) 127 But Httle skilled In the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangers. Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iron * hangers * for pots are common. 

6 . Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
{familiarly and often disparagingly). 

1549 Lansdeaof.e MSS. 238 If. 292 The mnltytude of 
Reteynours and hangers on. 1603 Sir U. Cecil in Ellis 
Ot'ig. Lett. Ser. it. III. 206 Among some hangers-on upon 
the C^ourl. 1727 Swirr Il'onderofJf'onders\V\i^.xjs 5 H* 
11. 34 He is a perpetual h.’inger-on : yet no-body knovys how 
to be without mm. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 14s 
Scotland was for the first lime treated as a needy and 
troublesome hanger-on of France.^ 

+ b. An appendage, an adjunct. Obs. 

1552 Latimer Serin. Lord's Prayer vi. (1845) 419 But 
here is one addition, one hanger on; ‘As wc forgive them 
that trespass against us’. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <J* Seht. 
To Rdr., All tlie words about body and hangers on to body. 

0. Coal-mining. Tlic s.'imc as onsetlcr, a work- 
inan who puls the corves or tubs into the ‘ cage ' 
or * chair * at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were hung on to the end of the rope or chain. 

xSsSSiMMONDS Diet. Trade. Ilanger.on. a miner employed 
at the bottom of the shaft infixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain. 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 Three young fello^vs 
who were employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. . 

Hanger ^ (hrc*i)3i). Also 6 hangre, 7 hangar ; 
/ 3 . 6 bynger,henger, 7hinger. [app. the same as 
Hakgeu-, from Hang z/.; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation: cf. early mod. Du. 
deghen [rapier3. p«gio dc zona pendens *. 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Pers. Arab, khnnjarx see Handjar. But, although 
'hanger* has sometimes been employed to translate the 
latter iprob. with a notion of etymological identity) neither 
Inslory nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.) 

A kind of short sword, originally hung from llie 
belt. 

X48X-90 Her.vard Househ. Wcs. f^oySi.') 283 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymselff viij. s. ihj. d. 1483 Act^ z Rich. Ill, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchaunt Straungier..tsballl bring into this 
Rcalme . . Kniwes, Hangers, Taillourshircs, Setsors, And- 
yrons, c 1500 in Ripon CIt. Acts (Surtees) 303 Cum ghadiis 
vocaiis hj-ngers yt\ baselard>*s. 1S30PAI.SCR. 229/1 Hangre 
a weapen, braeguemart. 2538 Nottingham Rec. l^^ 408, 
I give and bequeath to Jame.s Hartley my henger and my 
dagger. 1589 R, Harvcv PL Perc. (1660) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging by ones side. 1619 
Naioorth Househ. (Surtees) 105 A sHke belt for my Lord’s 

hinger, i68* N. O. Boilean's Lutrin 11. 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in's Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 2698 Frocek Poy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms are the Hanger, the Sagay, which is a very light Half- 
Pike, and the Bow. 2719 De B oe Crusoe i. xv, I made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to it, such as in England wcw’ear 
hangers in ; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him 
a hatchet. 1831 Scott Corf. Dang, i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we new call a hanger. 

Han^e (beegi). .SV. [f. Hang v .'] 

1 . A term of reproach : ? hangman or gallows- 
bird ; a worthless fellow. 

2787 Burns Addr. to Deil ii, Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee, An' let poor d.amned bodies be. 

2 . A drift-net, 

2889 Scott. Leader ii Mar. 5 The Use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Tay. 

Hanging (hre gig), vbl. sb. [f. Hang v. -p 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Hang. 

1 . The action of suspending or fact of being sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 24 Bi him [ligament] he mem- 
hris. .schulden ben y-ieied, he whiche hat neden h.angynge. 
2396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV. 11, iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe. 2667 Loud. Gaz. No. 136/4 'I’he New In- 
vention of Major Thorny B'rankc, for the hanging of Cop- 
pers. 1703 Moxon Plech, Exerc. 153 llie Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. 2712 Addison Sptet. No, Bi r a 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2 . The aciion of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or the fact of being so put to death. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 22S60 'I horu hair aun gill Wit hefding, 
dragnt, or hanging spilt. 2460 CArcRAVE Citron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. 2562 J. Hewood Prov. «5- Epigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. x6oi Shaks. Twet. N. 
1. V. 20 jiany a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
2738 Swift Pol. Convers. 78 'Twas her Fate ; they say, 
Marriage and Hanging go by Destiny. 1855 AIacahlay 
Hist. Eng. XXI. IV. 677 That, of all sights, that in which 
the English most delighted vvas a hanging. 

3 . A downward slope or curve; esp. in Ship- 
building (see quots.). 

2684 R. H, School Rcereat. 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Wmdings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether., open wide Places 
, .or in close BowHng-Allej’s. 2712 W. Sutherland Ship. 

160 Hanging; the opposite to Snying, when 
the middle of the Plank appears lower than the Ends, but 
circular. ^2850 Rudim. Nnvig. [Weale) 123 Hanging. 
declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc. 

/‘S- t a- Dependence. Obs. ■ 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxxiii. (2869) 21 For hat oon 
hath nis comyng out, and his hanginge, of k^t oo^er. 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time ; also hanging-up. 

2638 Baker tr. Batzncls Lett, (vol, II.) 86 If pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tediou.s banging, 
receiving pcrpeluall affronts. 2890 Pall Malt G. 20 June 


HANGING. 

7/r This measure authorired the ‘hanging up’ of bilks by 
either House provided, .that the con.sent of the Crown vvere 
obtained. 2^2 Ibid. 27 Jan. 2/2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory, 

6. concr. Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; alsoy^. (Usu- 
ally in pi. Also hangiugs-oui) 

2549 Latimer wd Senn. be/, Edw. VI (Arb.l 55 As it 
folowelh in the texte wyth the appurtenaiinces and hang. 
ynge.s on. 2552 — Senn. in Lincoln i. 63 These be sequels 
or hangings on, wherewith the chiefe dish Is poudred. 2611 
Shaks. Cyinb. iii. fit. 63 In one night A Stormc .. Shooke 
downe my mellow hangings: nay my Leaues. 2633 P, 
Flktchek Purple 1 st. iii. vii, Manyacragge dependeth; 
Like to the hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. spec. A piece of drapery witli which a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, etc., arc hung; a 
curtain or the like ; also the material for this. 

2432 in Rogers Agric. « 5 ’ Prices III. 550/3 Hanging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye w’ork iir. 1530 Palscr. 
229/1 Hangyng for a bedde, accoustrement de lict. 2663 
CowLEV I 'erses 4- Lss.. Country Mouse, Behind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 23 f 10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. 2836 
B. CoKNKV Bayeux Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of Bayeux. 

b. pi. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestr)* 
or Ollier stiiPT, with which a room or bed is hung; 
also extended to wall-paper {paper-hangings'). 

2465-6 Nax'al Acc. Hen. Vll (2896) 46 Hangings of Say 
to hang aboute the Ship, oon of vj peces. 2566 Eng.^ Ch. 
Fumiture (t866) 71 Quisbions for ins house and han^’mges 
for his bedd. 2^3 Donne Sat. iv. (R.), Though his face 
he as ill As theirs, which in old hangings w'hip Cihri.st. 2673 
Drydem Mtxrr. il la Mode iv. iv, No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 1726 Loud. Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Hangings. 2B77 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7 . A sleep slope or declivity of a hill. Novv /urc/. 

e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 pai er in |je hingand [en 
le declin\ of pc hill. 24B9 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xn. 223 
Went vpon the hangj'nge of a moniayne for to byholde. 
2578 Lytc Dodoens i. xcviii. 240 Ladies Mantell groweth.. 
in the h.anging of hilles. 2622 Bacon Hen. Vll hlor. & 
Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 Upon the brow or hanging of a hill. 
2B88 G. Venables Garianonum Greetings fi. 3, * TTie Hang- 
ing* uhich forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 
Rectory here. 2B88 Berksh, Gloss, s.v., E'll vind moor 
partridges on the bangin' >'ander'n anywher. 

I 8. attrib. and Comb.j as (sense 2) hanging day^ 
matter^ time; (sense 6) hanging-cloth^ -paper; 
hanging clamp (see quot.) ; hanging committee, 
the committee who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e. g. that of the Royal 
Academy); hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the lunges of a door or 
gate; fhanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a seine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
ing-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes are hung. 

e 28^0 Rudim. Naxdg. (Weale) 223 * Hanging elantp^ a 
semicircular iron with a foot at each end, to receive nails, 
by which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang slage.s 
to, etc. ^2500 Melnsine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns had hanged 
theire houses withoutforth toward the strcles, with iheire 
best and rychest "hangjmg clothes. 2817 Sporting Mag. 

1 L, 33 A ^Tinter having some interest with one of the 
^Hanging Committee. 2B66 Reader 22 May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so vvorthfiy- 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
IVord-bk.., * Hanging-head, same as Hauch ; the upright 
part of a gate, to whicli the hinges are attached. 2624 
Fletcher Wife/ora month i. ii, You scurvy usher. .thou 
poor base *hangmg.holcler. 2735 Johnson s.v., A “hanging 
matter. i86x Sk\..\ Dutch Ptet.. Ship-Chandler (L.', It’s 
a hanging matter to touch a penny’s worth of them. 2752 
LadyXuxborough Let. toShensione 19 July, My*hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have been 
I filled. 2792 7 ’wnj. .( 4 r/x X. 30 The limb ofa Chest- 
i nut ..was put down as a “hanging post for a gate, and 
[ carried the gate . . fifty-two years. 2743 Wesley IVks. 

I (1872) XIll. 174 They broke .. the “hanging-press, 2845 
Mrs. S»_C. Hall Ifftiieboyxi, 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies .su.spend their dresses. 

I 2823 y. Nicholson Pmet. Build. 225 * Hanging Stile, the 
' stile ofa door or shutter to which the hinge is fastened; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to the jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. 

Hanging (bte*gig), ppl. a. {pi ep.) [f. ns prec, 
-h -ING^.] That hangs. 

1 . Supported above, and not below; suspended, 
pendulous; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

2483 Catk, Angl. 186/2 ^Ayx\%yxi'ge,pendulus,suspendens. 
*577 Googe Hei'esbaelts Husb. 11. (1586) 2x5 b, 'i’he 
cares, .if they bee great and hanging, are signes of a Jade. 
* 59 * Percivall Sp. Diet., Himacas, hanging beds. 2610 
Holland Cawnfrn’j Bril, 1. 690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging. 2626 Cait. Smith Accui. Vng. Seamen 12 
A hanging cabben, a Hamacke. 1726 Leont Albertis 
Archit. I. 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. 2882 Short- 
house y. Inglcsant II. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness. 

b. dianging sleeve^ a loose open sleeve hanging 
down from the arm ; formerly worn by children 
and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved adj. 

2639 Gauden Tears Ch. 580 The Popes ., being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. 2683 Apol. Prot. France 
iv. 46 Children . . in their Nurse’s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves. 2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 302 When 

1 was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. 2748 

Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 406 'J'he hanging-sleeved, go- 
carted property of hired slaves, 2826 Scott IVoodstoek v. 
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1841 Lane Arab. Nis. I. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. 

2 . Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 
a 1350 Guy iVano. (A.) 5270 han com l>erbi an hongend hille 
. .Guyoun. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eu^. ccxxiii. 222 They., 
met the baillol and his companye atan hongyn^ bought of the 
more in a slreit passage. 1513 Douglas yEueis in. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch. ^ 2598 Florio, Sih..h^ that hath a 
skowHng looke. .or hanging eie-browes. 26*6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 600 To bring Water, from some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 2787 Winter Sysl. Husb. 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains .. are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 2847 James 7. Marston Halt vii, 
The dark man with the heavj’ hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, etc. : Silnated on 
a steep slope, top of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. 

Hailing Gardens (of Babylon), a transl. of L, fensihi 
horti (Quintus Curtius), KptnatrTol xijjrot (Plutarch, etc.). 

c 1170 Ne^vminster CartuL (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 2487 Ibid. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 Addison 
Italy 315 We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House, 2712 — Sf>ect. No. 415 f 3 The 
Walls of Babylon, its hanging Gardens. 2753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) II. I. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. X7p2 hlAD. D’Arblay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills, .mostly covered with hanging woods. 
2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. i. (1894) 5 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow, 
f 3 . Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 
C2460 in Amolde Chron. (1811) 292 The lebel orartycles 
of the cause ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
tianle moued and hanging. 1590 Spensetx F . Q . i. ii. 16 
Both stand sencelesse. . Forgetfull of the hanging victory. 

f b. Pending, during ; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep. ; cf. During, and 
Fr. pendant \ this hanging (=sFr. c£p£ndani), 
pending this, meanwhile. Obs. 

a 2420 Hoccleve De Ff£. Ptdne. 2654, I rede also how 
that, hangyng a stryfe Bitwene K>mg Porrus and a lord 
dept Fabnce. e 2489 Ca?cton Sounds of Aynton i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke, .came afore the kynge. 1492 — Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xciii. 127 b/i Hang>’nge this tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. cisoo 3 Kiu^s Sous^i 
This tyme hangyng, ye may leue garrisons in this Reaume. 
2568 Grafton Chren. II. 251 This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.]. 2622 Elsing Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 52 
The patent was gyven up, hanging the suyte. 1628 Coke 
On LUt, 23 a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
veyeth the land. 

4 . Plaving a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking, (Often with play on Hang v, 3.) 

1603 Shaks. Aleas./or M. iv, ii, 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but tha^ou haue^a hanging look. 2607 Middleton 
Michaelmas Term iv. hi, Like a hanging morn, a little 
walerish awhile, 2786 T. Amory 7, A’ww/r (1825) HI. 79 
He had the most hanging look 1 have ever seen. 2855 
Browning Fra Lifpo 30S Have you noticed, now, Your 
cullion's hanging face? 

6. In transitive sense: That causes (persons) to 
be hanged ; addicted to hanging. 

2848 Thackeray Van, /vrfrxlii, Celebrated as a hanging 
judge. 

6. In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball {Golf)^ a ball lying on a 
downward slope; hanging barrel: see quot. ; 
t hanging basin, a basin with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that, the water might run 
from it into another vessel below ; hanging 
bird = HA.NGBiRD; hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact with the caster-backs ; hanging buttress, 

* a buttress supported upon a corbel, and not stand- 
ingsolid on the foundation * (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-coal, -side, -wall {Alinin^j that which hangs 
or leans over the working ; f hanging-dog a. — 
Hang-dog ; hanging gale : see Gale ; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as ‘high seconde * ; i* hanging 
jack, a roasting jack hung before a fire ; hanging 
knee (see quot.); + hanging hanging 

basin ; f hanging lock, a padlock ; hanging- 
moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the limbs of trees ; hanging press, a sliding 
book-press or case in a library which hangs, sup- 
ported above, in front of a fixed press, so that it 
can be drawn out to- permit' access to the shelves 
behind; also called a sliding press‘d hanging 
valve, a hinged vmlve which falls open by the 
action of gravity; f hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on springs. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 695/2 ^Hanging balls.. are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind the ball, 
from whatever cause. 2884 F. j. Britten Watch Clochm. 
120 lA] ^Hanging Barrel. .(is] a going barrel whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1558 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hanginge basons of lation, ii] wasshinge 
basons of latton. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Econ. Nat. in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 Tiie *hanging bird .. fixes ii[s nest] upon 
the bough of some tree hanging over the water. 2868 
"Wood Homes without II. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names . . such as Hanging Bird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 1829 Glover ///jL 
Derby I. 242 In 1714 .. Hardy added the caster-back and 
■•hanging-bits [to the stocking-frame]. 2881 Raymond 
Mimn^ Gloss., *Hans^ing‘Coat, a portion of the coal-seam 


which, by the remo\’alof another portion, has had its natural 
support removed, as In holing. 2667 I.’Lkc'C Sauny the 
Scot V, Dram. Wks. (1875) 386 Loolu he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that *hanglng-dog look there? 2707 
Hope's Nnv bleth. Fencing xz Of the advantage that the 
*Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the other Guards. 
2889 A. Hutton Cold Steel 8 The Hanring Guard . . is 
formed by dropping the point to a level with the opponent’s 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost — and looking at the opponent under the shell 
of the sword. zBg^JVesim.Gaz.j)ulyz/tThe old hanging 
guard has been discarded, and in its place a position of 
‘ engage, ’..has been adopt<^. x66o Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying cf a *hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
c 2850 Rudint. Navig, (Weale) 123 *IIanging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly. 2463 Test. Ebor. ii. (Surtees) 256 A •hangjmg 
laver with the hailing, a cesteme. 2483 Act i Rich. Ill, 
c. 22 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realme . . hanging candlesticks, .hanging lauers. 2493 But^’ 
Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng iauour stondyng in 
my parlour. 2434 in Rogers Agr/c. tf- Prices III. 549/1, 6 
^hanging locks 1/6. 2495-7 Haval Acc. Hen. VII (2896) 261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 2497 in Ld. High 
Treas. Acc. Scot. 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Hanging-side, or 
'Hnnging’Svall, or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1585 Higins tr. 7 antus' Nomencl. 266/2 Pilentum..p.n 
^hanging waggon : a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women : a coch. X777 Hoole f'/f. BVr/rf (ed. 

12) 109 Great persons are carried. .in a hanging-waggon, 
which is called a coach. 2^5 tire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 *Hauging‘Walt . . the rock which hangs over the lode. 
2883 Standard 20 Jan. 2/5 The hanging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Hence f Samsfingly adv.t in a hanging manner. 
2^8-67 Thomas Ital. Gram., In pendente, hangeyngly, 
or in double. 

Hangle, var. of Hengle Obs. 

Hangman (haj'^maen). [f. Hang v. -h Man.] 

1. A man whose office it Is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
loittirer, racker. Common hangman, the public 
executioner. 

2393 Lancl. P. PL C. VII. 368 J>e hangeman of tyborne. 
2483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 10b, See how* froward a face 
xoon hangeman makes. 2526 Tindalc Mark vl. 27 The 
k>Tige sent the hangman and cominaundcd his heed to be 
brought in, A UmatPs Guzman dAlf. II. 

328 Since the Hang-man dealt so roughly with him., 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 2647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. ii. § 51 A Paper 
. .avowed to contain the matter of the Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 2785 Grose Diet, Viilg. 
Tongue, Hangman's wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three half^nce for the rope. 
2849 MACAULAV/fM/. ii. 1 . 175 The Commons began by 
resolving ..that the Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. 

b. transf. A term of reprobation ; also used 
playfully. Also fig. 

2552 T, Wilson Khei. (1580) 123 Amplification . . to call a 
naughtie fellowe theef, or hangman, when he is notknowne 
to bee any sueb^ 1599 Shaks. A/wA Ado ni. ii. 11 He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (18^1) 373 You suffer'd this nameles hangman to cast 
into public such a despightfull contumely. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

2835 Campbell To Memory Spanish Patriots^, Manglers 
of the martyr’s earthly frame ! Your hangmen fingers 
c.annot touch his fame. 2859 Gen. P. Thompson /// rrfr’W/Z. 
II. Ixxxvii. 56 Put to two deaths at once by the hands of a 
hangman-judge. 1865 Dickens Mut.Fr. s. xii, * It strikes 
me rather as a hang-man air.' 

Hence Bang’man-like a. and adv . ; Ha*n^an- | 
sup, the office or function of hangman. 

2684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 107 Six or seven arm’d 
rogues with hnngmanlike faces, 1834 Lanixir Imag.Conv. 
Ser. i. Wks. 1846 1,23, I abominate and detest hangman- 
ship. 2882 Swinburne iv. i. 137 [They] rage 

not hangmanlike upon the prey, Birmingham Weekly 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 To 'decide upon the claims of i,aoo candi- 
dates for the hangmanship of England. 

Ha'li^ment. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hang v. + 
-MENT : perh. after judgement^ 

1. Hanging. 

C2440 /Virz'. 225/2 Hangement [t'.?'. hongment], 

suspendium, suspcncio. 0x4^0 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 146 
(Harl. MS.) This is to seyc, My sonic hathe choson hong- 
ment. c 2449 Pecock Repr. m. vui, 324 Power into hange- 
ment and intodeeth. x868 Elw’ORTHY tV. Somerset I Void' 
bk., Hnngment..vAio hanging, e.xecution. 

2. (See quots.) 

2833 BROCKETriY. C, S.V., To pl.ay the hangment, 

is to be much enraged, to play the t'ery dcuce.^ 1828 
Craven Dial., Hangment .. on expression of surprise, as, 
‘what the hangment!’ 2887 Pall Malt G. 19 Oct. 6/1 
‘SVhat the dickens have you to do with it? .. who the 
hangment are you?’ 

Ha'ng-nail. [f. Hang ri. -i- N ail ; but historic- 
ally an accommodated form of angnait', cf. Agnail 
3 .] A small piece of epidermis partially detached, 
but hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

2678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. xxiii. {1703) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us. 
a 2835 Forby Vcc. E. Anglia, Hang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, ri«ing and slivered off about the rooLs of the 
finger-nails. 28^ Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) 

II. 219 Will you. .be so good as to remember what a hang- 
nail is like? 

*1' HaTigrell* Sc. Obs, [f. Hang z'. (Cf. MDu. I 


liangcrcel a tenn of leproacli, a gallows-bird.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. 1802. 

fi 260$ PoLWART Flyiing ti». Montgomerie 772 Gleyd gan- 
grell, auld mangrell ! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 2803 
SiBCALD Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Hangarell, 
hangrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles, 
halters, etc. are hung. 

t Hangster. Ohs. rare. [ME. Jtangestre, fem. 
of hangere, Hanger : see -ster.] = Hang-woman. 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode lu, xviiMiSep) 244 Now, quod 
j, art thow an hangestere? Ye. certeyn, quod she. 

t Hangum-tuum. hwnorous. 

[Perh. a parody on jndictum tnum, or et idco habeat 
judicium suunt, ' and therefore let him hai’e his judge- 
ment’; a phrase found in court rolls, referring to hanging.] 
c 2650 Dialogiir on Oxford Pari, in Harl. bfisc. (1^-12) 
II. 127 (D.), Tom, They shall not come and rob him by 
a strong hand. Will. They durst hardly do that; for then 
it had come to hangum-tuum. 

t Ha'ngmte. Old Law. A penalty and 
. offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Leges 
IVillelmi : see quots. 

2086 Domesday 1. 262 b, Hangeuuitham faciens in ciuliatc 
[de pestrej sol. dabat. Propositus autem regis uel 
comitis hanc forisfacturam faciens xx. solid, emendabat, 
A XZ95 Charter Rich. I. in Wctherhal Register (1897) 30 
Quiete..de Ferdwila et hengwita..et de blodwiia- g 2200 
Laws of Will. /, I. c. 4 St quis latronem sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutione ejus, cui dampnum factum est,ceperit, 
et captum ultra duxerit, dabit x. solid, de henwite {Fr. text 
hengwite], et ad primam divisam faciet de eo justitiam. 
Quod si eum ultra primam divisam sine justUiarii licentia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl. sol. <^2250 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 H angwite . .QyCw^ de larum pendu sanz 
sergant. 1^79 Rastell Expos, dijf. Words, Hangwit, that 
is to be quite of a theefe or felone hanged without iudge- 
ment, or escaped out of your custody. 2642 Termes de la 
Leyxji). 

Hang^womau. nonce-ivd. A xvoman -who 
performs the function of a hangman. 

2883 Philad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland, a “heriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired .a hangwoman. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. ii/t Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang-woman). 
Hangworthy (ha:*gwf?i<5i), a. rare. [f. Hang 
r.-f Worthy; cl. blamejvorihy, trusiworthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.] 
Worthy to be hanged, 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622)426 To lay their hang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon, c 2670 
E.xposi. Let, Men Buckhnt.z/z Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men 1 2888 Scott. Leader zz June 4 A provisional ilst of 
the half-a-dozen most hangworihy of my confreres. 

IlHanif, Haneef (hanrf). [Arab. 
hanlf, app. the same as Heb. r]:n impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed'.s early days there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet l.tanef, ‘impious’, and that 
I)Iohammed, being misled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Islam. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with many of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham. 

Hence Hanlflsm, Haaifite (Hanee-, Hany-) sb. 


and < 7 . 

*734 Salf. tr. A'’<7ra« vi. 70, I [Abraham] have turned my 
face to him who originate the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idolaters. 2877 J. E. Car- 
penter tr. Tide's Hist. Retig. 94 To constitute Hanj’fism 
into a religion, a fixed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. These were provided by 
Mohammed. 2877 Dods Mohammed, Buddha ff Christ it. 
85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Abraham, the Hany fite creed. 2883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion. .They were 
called ^anifs, probably meaning ‘ penitents men who strive 
to free themselves from sin. They did not constitute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and organized views. 

Hailk (htE^k), sb. Also 6 hanc, hanke, 
7-9 hanck(e. [Found in I4lh c. ; app. from 
Norse : cf. ON. h^ik fern, {'.-^hankii), hankar 
hank, coil, skein, clasp ; also hanki m., the hasp 
or clasp of a chest ; Sw. hank m., string, tie-band, 
rowel ; Da. hank handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 
others is not certain.)] 

1 . A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Hank. .*5*3 DoucLvsy^««r 

n. V. [iv.] 34 A-S he[Laocoon] etlisthair hankis to have cgnt. 
And with his handis thame away have draw. 2674 Cox 
Genii. Recrcat. iv. (1677) 40 Tie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they may hang in so many Hanks. 
2^ R. Holme Armoury iti. iii. 207 An Hank us a slicing 
made up into a knot. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Aff . m 
7 ml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 106 The hair . . us ^ua«y 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 2877 

Challenger ii. 119 The stems, .were coiled m great hanks 
round the trawl-beam. 

2 . A skein or coil of thread, yam, etc. ; a aenmie 
length of yarn or thread in a coil. 

A hank of cotton ynrn contains S40 yds. ; “ 

560 yds. r<, make a ravMcd hank, to enta^Ic n sketn 
henec^i-. • to pntjtnj-tWnB into canfas.on 


1560 Rolland Crt. Ven/ts ii. 
lhair hankis , . of retd gold wyir. *633 anvrih 
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£ks. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hanckes and 3 culls of >*arne. 
X77^ Act 17 Gcc. Illy c. IT § II Every several hank of 
such worsted yarn shall, .contain seven raps or leas, 1834 
Mcdwin AttQter in Wales I. 41 KnPltlng my hanks of gut. 
183s Ure Philos. Manuf, 102 In cPtton yams, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, being the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long, requisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus No. 40, written 40's.i denotes yams 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound. 

Jig. a 174s Swift To Dr. Sheridan 31 Thy words together 
ty’d in small hanks. Close as the Macedonian phalanx. 
1896 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and hitches. 

• 3 . A. loop of strlog, wire, or the like, used to 
fasten things together, or to bang a thing up by; 
sjec. in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hurdle. 

1388-9 Abingdon (Camden) 57, j hank pro cemetar’. 
1617 Markham Caval. vi. 9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or hold his hankes too straite. 164* Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 16 Yow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie baire yow sende to • 
fielde ahanke. 1788 \V. Marshall Vorksk. Gloss., Hanky 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate, 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss.y Hanky a rope-loop for fastening a gat^ 

b. Naut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, 
fixed upon the stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sailor^s Word^bki). 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shifibnilder's Assist. 134 Fore-sheet, 
Main-sheet, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(i789\ Anneaux fViiaiy the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Digging 4 - Seamanship I. 88 KeeJ-hnftkSy phart pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed sit certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H, Dana BeJ. Masi x^Kv. 
r32 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in, 1883 Harpers Mag. Aug- 45 ^* Then comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the (ore-stay. 

c. Hojikfor hank \ see quots. 

X760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) JI. 238 Able to go, hank 
for hank with any thing that swims the .sea. X794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship II. 251* Hankjordiank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to wipdward together. x8^ 
Smvth Sailors Word^bk.y Hank fc^ hank. 

4 . fig. a, A restraining or curbing hold ; a power 
of check or restraint : esp. in io have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or diaL 
16x3 T. Potts Disc. 7 ^ 7 /c/i^x (Chetham) Piv a, The said 
witches had then in hanck a child of Michael Hartleys. 
X706 Farquhar Recrtrit. Officer ii. ii, 'Twill give me such 
ahshk "upon her pride. 1721 STR'^'^^ Etch Mtni. W.-xxi. 
172 So that their landlords might have them [the tenants) 
upon the hank. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. J1815) 251 
Humphry had this double hank upon her Inclinations. i8*S 
Rrockett -V. C. Gloss, s.v., To keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins. 1851 De 
Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks, 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him, 
b. Conne.xion, entanglement?^ no hanks with^ no 
relations with, nothing to do wth. dial. 

1888 Elworthv W, Somerset Word»bk,y connec- 

tion or dealings with-“Used only with a negative construc- 
tion..! have heard people warned. •* not to have no hanks' 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain. 1893 
Wilish. Gloss. S.V., * I won’t ha* no hank wi’ un will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

5 . The handle of a jug or pot. dial. 

CXS30 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Pottis .. the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and saudering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Halli- 
WELL, a handle. Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue 5.V., A Smithjleldhank, 
an ox rendered furious by overdriving and barbarous treat- 
ment. x8x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did.. Hanky a bull-bail, or 
bullock-bunt. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 24 To appearat 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. 1881 Diprose's Anmtal 
64/2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks. Ibid. 
66/2 Thus ended my first, though, -not my last tiger hank. 

7 . A propensity ; an evil habit, dial. 

X721 Bailey, Hank, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. 1825 Brockett A^, C. Gloss.. Hank, a habit. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., * Shoe’s gitlen a sad hank o' runnin out 
ot neets,* 1878 Cumbld. Gloss.y Hunk, an evil habit. 

Hank (hregk), V. Also 4 banc, bannk, 4-7 
hanke, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c.'; prob. 
from Norse : cf. ON. hanka to coil, red. hankask 
to coil oneself np, f. hgnk, hank- sb. : see prec. 
(The connexion of senses 5 and 6 is uncertain,j 3 
1 . irans. To fasten by a loop or noose ; to entan- 
gle? to catch by any loop-like part. Now dial. 

[c X2oS Lay. 25872 Beo 3 bine fecSer-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.) A 1300 Cursor M. 16044 ^“1 herd b^i did [him] 
hanc, And bondea broght him forth as thef. e 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fled and.. Fell in the net and 
hankit futeand head. 1513 Dougl-^ /Fuels vir. lii. xo At 
the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thatr nauy can thai ankir 
fast and hank. 16x7 Markham Costal, vi. 44 He shall hold 
[the reynes] fast betweene his fore*finger and his thumbe, 
and then hanke them about his hand twice. 2858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma liii. 242 Others hank their horses on 
to the crook at the door. x8^ Crockett Lilac Sunbonuet 
39 There he hung, hanket by the waistband o’ his breeks. 
Jig. 1357 Lay Folks Caiech. 456 Dedli synnes .. gastely 
sla ilk mannes .saule, That er hanked \Lamb. MS. bound] 
in al or in any of tham. 1744 E. Erskise Serm. Wks. 
(1871) III. 201 The heart of the bride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom. 

1 2 . To hang. OOs. (Perh. a scribal error.) 

CX46S (Camden 1856)10 The k>*ngpardoneth 

the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed sballe be 
amyte of. 

3 . hitr. To hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch.’ 


(In quot. 1547 prob. a misprint.)^ 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ viii. (Zurich) Hij, The sanio 
bodye that hankyd upon the crose, a x6i6 Beaum, & Fj-* 
ScorftJ.Lady v. iv, You should havchankt o* Ih' bridle, Si^i 
i’ faith. Mod. Sc. Take care that your line does not har»K 
on the bushes. 

4 . irans. To make up (thread) in hanks. 

x8i8 Todd, Hank, to form into hanks. Used in the north 
of England. 1825 in Bbookett A^. C. Gloss, 

5 . To bait : cf. Hankkr sh.^ slang. 

1823 [see Hanker 1893 in Farmer Slang. 
f (i. itilr. ~ Hanker i, 2. Ohs. 

1589 C. Ocland in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked alter plentie 1 have runne upon scarcetic. 1710 
Cuckoo in yacohite Songs (1871) 23 He’U fley away the wild 
birds that hank about the throne. 

Hence Hnuking vhl. sb. 

2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees! 16 The 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankinges, as they call thern» 
which is as thicke againe as plough-string, bcinge a loose 
kinde of two pieties. 2820 J. Clelano Rise fy Progr- 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yam. 

+ Ha'u&er, sb.^ Obs. [f. Hank sh. 6 or z/. 5 + 
-ER One who takes part in bull-baiting. 

x8xx Lexicon Balatronicum. Bull Hankers, persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull bails. 2823 Egan Gross's 
Diet. Vulg. Tonpte. Bull Hankers, men who delight in the 
sport of bull-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-huiit' 
ing. 2825 Hone Evety'day Bk. 1 . 1171 [Smithfield) 
drovers, and bullock-hankers. 

Ha'nker, shi- [f. Hanker v .2 A longing 
afier something; a secret yearning. 

1827 Bedooes Let. Oct. In Poems p. Ixxvii, Nothing but 
the desperate hanker for distinction .. ever set me upon 
rhyming. x88x T. Hardy Laodicean ui. ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanger (hx'gkDj), v. [Not known before 1 600 ? 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has htmkeren (Plantijn, 
1673, hungkeren). dial, hankeren^ in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hang v.. but cf. Hank v. 6.] 

1 . intr. To ‘ hang about', to linger or loiter 
with longing or expectation. Now dial. 

i6ot F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 539 [He] haulng hankered 
a long time about the Ohauncery. 2641 Milton Reform^ 
If. (1851) 66 But let us not. .stand hankering and politiring* 
when God. .points us out the way to our peace. <i x65x 
Brome Eng. Moor \. i. Wks. 1873 tl. 3, 1 was hankring at 
an ordinary, In quest of a new Master. 2713 Warder Trite 
A inmons 53 you find any IbomeX) banKcring about your 
Bees. 2858 Hughes Scouring oj W. Horse via. 198, 1 used 
to hanker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2 . To have a longing or craving. Const- after', 
less usually with for. oxinfin. 

In Johnson’s time * Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage * ; now common in literature. 

2642 Rogers Naaman 211 The soules miser>» is. .that she 
is alway hankering and catching al every shadow nPd 
vanity. 1652 Needham tr. Selaais Mare CL 248 The 
Sxxons inhabiting the shore over against us, hankerd after 
it. X768-7A Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 15 The mind-- 
alwaj’s hankering after what she has not. 2835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. viii. ^25 The tendency of human nature lo hanker 
after all that is forbidden. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locked. 
To he told what you’ve been hankering to know so long- 
2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 514 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love. 

Hence Ha’nlzerer, one who hankers ? Ha’nker- 
iug* ppl.a . ; whence Ha'nRerin^ly in a han- 
kering manner. 

284s Ld. Campbell Chancellors (^857) VI. 84 The 

bishops, .had among them hankcrersafterthe exiled family. 
2859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I, 286 Hankcrers after fame and 
power. 1864 Webster, Hatikeringly. 

Hankering' (hic’qkarig), vhl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ING 1,3 A mental craving or longing. 

1662 J. Bargrave^ Pope Alex. VII (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after a cap. 1678 Butler Hud. in, 
ii. 230 And felt such Bowel- Hankerings, To .see an Empire 
all of Kings, 1712 Steele Sped. No. 431 r 3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals; I fell to scranching 'em. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 2840 1 . x6, I still had a 
hankering for the sea. • 1893 A Jessopp Stud. Recluse vii. 
217 The hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue 
— or the vice — of advanced civilisation. 


Hankie (bacgk’I), v. dial. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[f. Hank v. + dim. and ,freq. ending -ee.J traits. 
ta. To fasten lightly, Obs. b. To twist or en- 
tangle ; also fig. 

2621 Sanderson 12 Serm, (1637) 356 An unruly Coult-- 
fettered and side-hanckled for leaping. X78X J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., to entangle. 2825 BaoCKEtr 

N. C. Gloss.. Hankie, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. ^ 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. Hankled or 
Handkled. Joined hand-in-hand in a pursuit. ‘They 
hankled him^ on enticed him to unite. 

Hanksite (hjB’gksait). Min. [Named in 18S5 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist,' California : see 
-ITE.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in hexagonal prisms of white or yellowish colour. 

1885 Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. iir. XXX, 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

ECankyl, obs. form of Ankle. 

^^475 inWr.-Wuleker 752/4 Hec cavilla, a hankyl. 

Hanky-panky (ha2*gki|paj'gki). slang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus pocus, 
hoky-pokyfl Jugglery, legerdemain ; trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch I, 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 


2847 Alc. Smith Chr. TadpolexW^\.{^Z^^ 40^ Necromanw, 
my dear Sir — the hanky-panky of the ancients. 2864 E. 
■Yates Broken to Harness xxxviii, If there was any hanky, 
panky, any mystery I mean. 2882 Athcnxum 27 Aug. 265/1 
Aladame Blavalsky’s hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes. 2887 Black Sabina Zembra 461 He won’t play 
hanky-panky with me, 

attrib. 2865 B. BaiERLm* Irkdale T. 292 Any .sort o’ 
hanky-panky work. 1882 Mrs. Rax^eds Tempi. Ill, 42 
Some hanky-panky trick of hers. 

Hanla'while : see Handwhile. 

Hann, var. of Khan, caravanserai. 
Ha'JlUayite. Min. [Named 1878 after J.B. 
Harmay of ManchesltfS stc Hydiows phos- 

phate of magnesium and ammoniumfound in slender 
yellowish crystals in the guano of Skipton Caves. 

2879 Min. Mag, III. 108 Hannayite., found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. 

HanO'ver (hse*nt7vaj, orig. stressed as in Ger. 
hanovar). [Ger. HannffvtrJ\ The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a coitntry of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia ; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England. Go to Hanover 
e= begone, be off (cf. go toHexhavij Bath, Jericho) ; 
so io send io.wish atHanover. Hence, Hanoverian 
(hrcnovioTian) a., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the House of Hanover ; sb. an inhabitant of Han- 
over; also, an adherent of the House of Hanover, 
i* Hanoverlanize, Hanoverlze vbs.y irans. to 
make Hanoverian ; inir. to become Hanoverian. 

27 ,. Swift Wks. (2768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
noble realm, And God save eke Hanover ; And God save 
those who hold the helm, When as the King: .goes over. 
1744 Lend. Mag. 649 Our Hanovranised Ministers here. 
177s Ash, Hanoverian, belonging to Hanover. .A native of 
Hanover, a 2797 H, Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III. 179 Sir 
John Philipps reproached Pitt wMth Hanoveriring. 2827 
aIacaulay Hallnm's^ Const. Hist. Ess. (1887)^ 78 Like 
William and the princes of the Hanoverian line. 2869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings I. 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 

Hanper ; see Hanaper. 

It Hans (bans), A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannesy John ? hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

2569 Harding in JexocVs Sedit. Bui (1570) 5 Accused by 
Hicke, He’D, and Haunce, and judged by Jacke and Gt\i. 
2667 Ld. Orrery State Lett. (1743) II. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or both, good entertainment. 2855 
Macaulay Ilist. Eng. IV. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money . .would, as 
soon as a press gang appeared, lay claim to the privileges 
of an alien. 

+ b. Hans-in-heldcr (Dutch, lit. Jack-in-cellar) : 
an unborn child ? cf. Ger. Hanschen tin keller, 

163s Brome Spnragus Garden m. iv. ^Vks. 2873 III. 159 
Come here’s a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the mother 
of the boy, if it prove so, 264B N eedham MercuHtts Prag- 
matieus No, 1. A iij b(Stanf.), The Birthday of that priecious 
new government? which is yet but a Hans.en-kelder, 1656 
in Blount Glosscgr. 2663 JDryoes Wild Gallant v. ii. It 
seems you are desirous I should father this bans en kelder 
here. 17B5 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. '■ 

Hans, obs. form of Hanse. 

Hansard 1 (hze-nsajd). Hlsi. [f. Hanse -f 
-ard. (As a surname, Hansard occurs early in 
13th c., but its identity is doubtful.)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Hanse, 
2832 McCulloch Comm. Diet. (2852) 655 The merchants 
of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in Xxmdon al a very early 
period. Ibid. 656 The_ Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. 1890 Cunningham 
Grexvih Eng. Comm. Early fy Mid, Ages § 121 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 
Ha>llS8>r(i “ (htcnsaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and debates of the Houses of Par- 
liament; colloq. so called as having been compiled 
for a long period by Messrs. Hansard. A\so iransf. 

1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. 154 Hansard was 
not, and news;papers were in their infancy. 1880 Genii. Mag. 
CCXLVL 79 The Queensland legislature ..has its own 

Hansardize (hcemsaidaiz), v. [f. prec. + -IZE.] 
trails. To confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in ‘ Hansard ’ ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 
different view or opinion. Also absol. 

2869 Huxley in Sci. Opinion 5 May 506/2 1 do not wish 
to Hansartiize Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, he entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun’s heat. 1869 
Ld. Granville Sp. in Ho.Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
— to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
lord oppositc—to Hansardise. 2894 Aiheuxunt 15 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ollivier goes out of his way to attack Thiers by 
‘Hansardizing’ him, as the Prime Alinister Lord Derby 
used to say. 

Hence Hamsardiza-tion, the action of ‘ Han- 
sardizing ’. 

1883 Huxley in yrnl. Educ. \ Mar. 97/2 That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term * Hansardization ’. 

Hanse (hftns, H ha-nzo). Hist. Also 2-7 bans, 
6-7 baunce, baimse. [a. OF. hanscy and med.L. 
hanstty a, OHG. (and Goth.) hansa (= 0 E. hds) 
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military troop, band, company, MHG. hanst 
fellowship, association, merchants’ guild. 

The early examples of this word relating to England 
occur in Latin charters and other documents, and in the L. 
form hansa, the precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
*gilda mercatoria et (pr’ cum) hansa’, is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gross, The 
Gild I. Appendix C. The following two main 

senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear* 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1 . A company or guild of merchants in former 
times; an association of merchants trading rvith 
foreign parts ; the merchant guild of a town *, also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it ; 
sometimes, app., the guild-hall or * hanse-house 

The Old Haitse w'as the Fellowship of the London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times; the New House was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 14971 which 
received charters from Henry VII in 1505 and Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1199 Charter of K. fohn io Dumvich in Brady Boroughs 
(1790) App. 10 Concessimus etiam eis hansam, et Gildam 
Mercatoriam, sicut habere consueverint. 1*97 in Lih. Ctisi. 
(Rolls) I. 71 Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in societale cum bominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hancias. 
*5S*-3 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Cecil Papers I. 132 
(Petition to Lord Chancellor, from the] New Haunce [of 
the Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their grievances 
against those of the] Old Haunce. 1587 Fleming Conlu. 
Holinshed III. 275/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Yorke a guildhall, hanse, and other liberties. 
*594 Plat Jcwelldio. in. 89 Offering to exchange their 
freedome, both of the olde Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy], c 1600 BriU Mus. 
Add. MS. 189x3, If. 23 (Gross I. t9S note) Euerie 
persone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt j’s termed, 6f. ^d. sterlinge, And yf he 
come_ in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hen. u. xv. 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Socielie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Lect. Scott, Legal Antig. III. 1x4 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth had a confederacy call^ by 
the name of Hanse. (But it is_ disputed whether this was 
the mining or effect of the liberum ansum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 1x65-1214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth : see Gross 1. 197,] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck. 1. 198 note^ This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . . Bruges and Ypres 
were at the head of this league, which origCnally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France. 

b. Spec. The name of a famous political and 
commercial leagtie of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London, pi. The Hanse towns 
or their citizens. 

*305 in Lib. Cust. i. jia Quod Alemanni de Hansa, mer* 
catores Alemannis, slnt quiet! de ij solidis, ingredlendo et 
exeundo..ad Portam de Bisshopesgate. 1485 in Afat, 
itlust. Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) 1. 115 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a house in the'. city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theulonicorum. 
xsog“4 .,4c/ 19 Hen. VII^ c. 23 ‘For b® Stillyard To the 
prejudice hurt or charge of the seid merchauntes of the 
Hanse. 1598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 155 [They] passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such .sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc ]. a i6x8 Raleigh 
Invent. Shipping 2.1 The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turlts have in effect ruined. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merck. I. 196 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously. 

2 . The entrance-fee of a medinsval trading guild; 
also, a toll or- impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

(This was a very early sense of hansa : see Du Cange.] 
1200 Charter of K, John to Ipswich (Gross II. 121) Ad 
ponendum se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Gilde 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gxo'ss 11. 292) Quod non 
lenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua inlerro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum bans. 13.. K. Alis. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf bissbopp to gode bans. Riche Baizes be- 
.sauntz & pans. * Ibid. 2935 Sendith ows, to gode bans, On 
hundrebbousande besauntz Fromjertoserne moIke3eefaile. 
1659 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 189x3, If. 19 (Gross I. 195 note) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admissions, and ali 
Broakes condemned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 
against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 (}ross Gild 
Merck. I. App. C. 194 The term ‘ hanse ’ was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon entering the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 

3 . attrib. and Comh.y as Eanae-house, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall; sometimes = sense I ; + hanse-penny, a pay- 
ment levied by a hanse ; also hanse~gild^ etc. b. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, one of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; 'sgi Hanst 
associalion, league^ merchant^ etc. 

azT^CharterofThursian to Bes’erleyxa 'Rym^rFodera 
(1816) I. 30 Volo ul burgenses roei de Beverlaco habeanl 
.suam hanshus. .Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes..iir. xid. 1585 in 
PouUon Beverlac I. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
profittyes, and comoidytyes perteyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. 1876 Freeman Nomn. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse- 
house; the men of Beverley should have their Hanse 
house too. 

b. 1571 Act 13 Flh. c. 14 Merchant strangers, .from the 
Ixxii. hanse Townes. *598 Hakluvt V<y. 1. 155 The com- 


mon society of the Hans marchants. x6oi R. Johnson 
Kingd. ff Commw. (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and hanstown. 1630 R. JoknsofCs Kingd. ^ Comtmv. 
268 Of Hanse cities there were 72, mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy common privileges and freedomes. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. i. iiL 14 Hamburg is well 
known to be a hanse town. Z787 A. Anderson Hist. Co 7 nm. 
1. 502 The naval superiority of the Hans-League at this 
time [1474]. x86i M, Pattison £>^.(1889) I. 41 Edward., 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansing vbl. sb., as in Jiansing-silver, 
money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

1304 in Collect. Burtensia Add. MS. 17391 (Gross Gild 
Merclu II. 32) ij soHdos et unum denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Hanse, obs. form of Hance. 

Hanseatic (htensZ|£e‘lik), a. Also ^ anse-, an- 
siatike, bansiatick, -tique. [ad. med.L. hansea- 
ticuSy f. MHG. hanse'. see Hanse.J Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Hanse. 

x6x4 Selden Titles Hon. Pref. Ciij, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about CIO.CC. of Christ some while 
before Frederique the second. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 27 *Tis numbred among the Hanseatick 
Towns, 1665 Manley Grotiud Low C. IVarres 265 De- 
venter, formerly a free City of the Anseatike League. 1796 
MoRSE.<4«z<rz*. Geog. II. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- 
monly called the Hanse towns. i86x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 44 The free towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of the Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard, 
b. as sb. A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Anderson Hist. Coitan. I. 502 Any city of the 
Hanseatics. 

Hansel : see Handsel. 
fHanselin. Obs. rare. In 4-5 han8elyn(e, 
hanslyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ans- 
let). [a. OF. hainsclitty hamselinl\ A kind of 
jacket or ‘slop*, worn by men in the 14th c. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thisc kutted sloppes or 
hajmselyns \v.rr. hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets]. 

i" Hanse-pot. Obs. Also haunce-, haunch-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Progr. Q, Eliz. I. 111 A 

haunce-pott of allabasier garnished with silver. 1575 Inv, 
Abp. Parker’s Goods in Archsologia XXX. 25, ij hance 
potts withe AngelU wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, iveyinge xliij oz. 1590 Inv. Sir T. Ramsey y 
ibid. XL. 336 vj hanse polls parcell gilt ^iz Ixxxv oz. 
f Hanskin. Obs. [ad. Ger. Hanscheity dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jackl) 

X63X Brathwait Whintzies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these hanskins in their 
fraternity. 

. Hansom cab ; also short bansom (hrem- 
sum), [f. Hattsoniy surname of an architect who 
in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.] A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the. roof. 

1852 Col. Hawker Diary (1^3) II. 343 A flying hansom 
cab, which cut along almost at railway speed. 1882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. ii. 20, 1 have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab ! x8^ M Carthy Eng. under Glad- 

stone xiii. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year I1882). 

/3. 1847 XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 

1870 Disraeli Lothair xxvi. iD.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom . . “Tis the gondola of London’, said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 19/A Cent. Mar. 470 7"he hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. 

b. attrib'. as hansom cab-drivery -cabman. 0 , 
hansom-driver ; hansom-borne a<lj. 

1849 Thackeray II. xxxvi. 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into bis hand. <11860 Alb. Smith Pled. 
Student (1861) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- 
drivers are wont to do. 

Hence Ha*nsom (zV) v.y (cf. Cab v.y Coach v.), 
to travel or go in a hansom. Bausomee’r (rtoftce- 
wdi)y the driver of a hansom. 

Baring-Gould Arminell xli, To think that I.. a 
raging Democrat, should be hansoming it to and fro between 
my Ladies and Honourables. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So III. 50 Driving as fast as the hansomeer thought 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss Broughton 
Begittnerxiy One slippcrj' January morning as she hansoms 
it along. 

Hansoin(e, -sum, obs, ff. Handsome. 

Han’t, ha’n’t, vulgar contr. of have not. \ 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt ; pa. t. of Hent, Obs. 
Hantle (ha*nt’l). Sc. and north, dial. [Not 
known before 1 700; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be identical with Da. and Sw. 
antal, ‘ number, quantity, multitude which suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
the initial k in Sc. ; it b^ also ^en viewed as composed of 
hand+ialc number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption oi haakUyOT oi handful the last is unlikely, seeing 
that handfiily har^fu* iLself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

' 1692 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 149 Here’s a great Hantle 
of Bonny-braw well-fac’d young L^ses. 18x4 Scott IVav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller. x8i6 — Antig. xri, A hantle 
letters he has written. 1823 J. Wilson Marg. L^ntdesay 


xxxiii, They make the avenue look a hantle tosher. x8^ 
Masson in Edinb. Even. Netvs 14 Nov. 4/2 Scotland had 
been a hantle the better for having had him. [In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby, etc.; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Gl. Hantle^ hontle ‘ a handful ’.] 
Hanylon, in Bk. Si. Albansy error for Have- 
LON V. 


Hanypere, obs. form of Hanaper. 

Hap (hsep), sb.^ arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, Lapp. [Early ME. a. ON. 
happ neut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE. ^^A/p/'adj., fit, hreplic equal.] 

1 . Chance or fortune (good or' bad) that falls to 
any one ; luck, lot. 

<ri205 Lay. 3857 His hap (ci275 heppe] wes jia wurse. 
Ibid. 4894 Brennes wes swi5e hende, his hap wes be betere. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724)447 Gode cas & hap ynou. .com to be 
kyng. c X330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 59 He had bien in 
I his courte, whan his happe was more hard. t:x4oo Destr, 
Troy 4671 pai comyn to the cost. .And here h>'t into haujTi 
as horn happe felle. <11533 Ld. Berners Huon clxi. 618 
Alas what hap and desieny haue I. 1630 R. yohnson's 
Kingd. <5* Commw. 56 If you have the good bap to come 
into their houses. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 421 He sought 
them both, hut wish'd his hap might find Eve separate. 
X770 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. x8io Scott Lady ofL. 11. 
iii, Remember then thy hap crewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. x8^ Besant Childr. Gibeon ii. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2 . (with //.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one; a chance, accident, happening ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance. 

CX205 Lay. 18215 He wes his hire-mjerke in a:uer aslche 
happe. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273 b/i That I be no 
more constreyned to haue soo many cursidnesse.s or ylle 
happes. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. y{7«« (x6i 1)38 No redress 
to salue our awkward haps, xyix Steele Spect. No. 154 
P 3, I entertained the Company . . with the many Haps and 
Disasters. 1849 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) I. 201, 1 have 
nothing to tell you; for all the ‘haps* of my life are so 
indifferent. 

t 3 . Good fortune, good luck; success, pros- 
perity. Ohs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap And 
’wisdom, a X300 Cursor M. 5564 Drightin bam sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. xx. 383 Now kwde 
me auenge, And sende me happe and hele. ^1440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixxi. 388 (Add. MS.) He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 1557 Tottetls Misc. (Arb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to vnhappinesse. x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap ; some stick in the gap, 
18x3 Scott Trierm. ni. Introd. iii, Be it bap, or be it harm. 

4 . Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event; fortuity; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Ayenb. 24 Huanne b^ Iheuedi of hap heb hire huejel 
y-went to be man. <:‘X374 Chaucer Boefk. v. pr. i. X17 
(Camb. MS.) Hap is an vnwar bj'tydynge of causes as- 
sembled in tbingis bnt ben don forsom other thmge. c X385 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1773 Lucrece, Hap helpeth hardy man 
alday. CX420 Pallad. on Hxnb. iii. 710 Hu is bot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 1534 More Oft the Passion Wks. 
2311/1 Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
X645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 50 Nothing semeth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. 1888 Qftiver May 504/2 By curious 
hap. .[she] was actually located at ‘The Beeches’. Plod. 
As hap would have it, 1 went there also. 

f 'b. In phr. : By [thronghy oft) hap ; haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense, On {ttpoiiy in) haps. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif fosk. xiv. 12 If in hap the Lord is with me, 
and y mai do hem awai, as he bihijte to me. C1400 Lan- 
franc’s Cirttrg. 66 (MS. B.) penne by hap sum grete drope 
of blod may be congelyde togedre. az^oxt-yi Alexander 
4936 pou sail here apon happisi.pat neuire hathill vndire 
heuen herd bot bi*selfe. 1533 More Confut. Barnes yiw. 
Wks. 775/z Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it by happe. 
1625 iiKRT Anat. Ur. ii. xi. 122 One may through hap.. 
hit the naile on the head. 2642 Fuller Holy^ ^ Prof. St. 
III. xii. 181 They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 

f c. /n hap : in case. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor PI. 6801 (Trin.) In happe he hap on bacnor 
bed Clop to hole him but pat wed. 1388 Wyclif Dan. iv. 

24 In hap God schal forjyue thi trespassis. 

Hap, sb.^ fiorth. dial. [f. Hap v.^] A cover- 
ing ot any kind. 

1724 Ramsay Tca-t. PTisc., Hap me with thy petticoat. 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat.^ 1787 Burns 
BngstfAyras When the staebs get on their winter bap. 
2846 Brockett’s N. C, Gloss, (ed. 3) I- 209 Hap\% a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 18^ Atkinson Clevelattd Gloss., Haps, over- 
clothes ; rugs, shawls, great coats, etc. 

Ha>p (hsep), v^■ arch. Also 4-7 hoppe, 5 bape. 
[MK. haffeiii, f. Hap sh.T- : cf. ODan. haffe to 


ace.j 

intr. To come about by ‘ hap * or chance; to 
pen, come to pass, occur, chance, a. with the 
It expressed either by a sb. or pron. preceding 
verb as subject, or by a clause or infinitive Io - 

Ing it, the verb being then generally preceded 
/. Formerly with auxiliary be instead ox h^e. 
0-70 AUsaunder ysz A Lioun .. ^ruAUCER 

cites an holle herde as happes dome. CX374 
dus V. 796 Happe how h.Tppe /I ^olde I de> e I 
here herte seche. i377 Lancl. P- PI- '/• -47 cj 



HAP. 


HAPLY. 


Trevisa Barth. De P. B. v. ii. (1495) 103 Suche euyll shape 
..happyth selde in wymmen. CX400 Dcsir. Troy 7553 As 
hit happit of |>es hynd, herkyn a while! (;x4^ C^vtoN 
Sotuies of Ayntoit iii. 86 ThejT fayne aventure that was 
liapped 10 theym that daye. xsoq Fisher Fun. Sernt. 
Ctest Richmond Wks. (i8?6) 306 ‘ITie perylles .. whiche 
dayly..myght haue happed vnlo her. 1523 Ld. Berners 
F^iss. I. i.w'vi. 97 It happed so well for hytn, that it rayned 
all night. i 5 S 4“9 Son^ <y Ball, (i860) 2 For nowe is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 

107 Then wherefore should I doubt: Hap what hap may, 
lie roundly goe about her. a X677 Barrow Scrm. Wks- 
1716 I. 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
180S Scott in.xiv, Thus oft it haps, that.. A feather 
daunts the brave. 1880 Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes, .Hapt m this isle. 

t b. ivith an indirect object (dative). (Const, as 
in a.) Ohs. 

<^1360 Sir Ferumb. 1634 To schewe to he horw mv sawe, 
how i>at ous is hapid, ^138$ Chaucer L. G. IF. 634 
Cleopatra, In the se it happede hem to mete, c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Rcxb.) 5577 If any thing hap him amj's. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. It may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2. To have the hap, fortune, or luck (lo do some- 
thing, or with clause). 

{With the indirect obj. of 1 b changed into the subject, 
thus * him (it) happed to come ‘ he happed to come *.) 

1393 L..\ncl. P. Pi. C. xii. 114 Yf hoH happe .. l>at how 
hitte on clergie. CX400 Lojtfranc's Cirtir^. 100 (MS. B.» 
Ofte tymes alle hese causes happe to come logedres. 1566 
T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 55 If the Skie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. x6x2 I)ra\ton Poly-olb. i. g 
He of the race of Troy a remnant himt to find, X7X4 G.\Y 
Slteph. iVeck, TkursdayZ X maiden nne bedighthe hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles m. xUi, Where’er 1 happ’d 
to roam. 

3 . To come or go by chance ; to light or chance 
on or Ilf on. Cf. HAPPEJi v. 4. 

1390 GowrEB Conf. II. 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever. TS48 W. Patten E.xp. Scotl. in 
Arb. Gamer III. 92 Whose Grace.. had happed upon a 
fellow liken man. xggo Rccorde, etc. ( 7 r,w 4 »'/« (1646) 154, 

I have a gencrall rule for the fraction that may hap in this 
worke. X603 Drayton Bar. IVars v, xl, But he is hap’d 
into his earthly hell. X718 Bp. Hutchinson JfY/r/iTra/?xv. 
(1720) 16S He chanced to hap upon a Boy. 1762 Foote i 
Orators 11. Wks. 1799 I. 217 Was it yourself that w.ns hap- ! 
ping about here but now ? 1863 A, B, Grosart SmaltSins* j 
Pref. Note (cd. 2) 14 [This book) I have not been fortunate | 
enough to hap upon. ; 

t 4 . Tohave luck (ofsome kind), to speed, or fare 
(well or ill). Ohs. 

(TX^o Will. Palerne 3340 5 e wite l>ei do wrong, he worse | 
s^uT hei happe. 1377 Lasgl. P. PI. B. m. 284 Rijie as ; 
agag hadde, happe snul somme, a X400 Oetouian 1437 
Thorgh Godes grace well he hapte. x6ot?MARSTON/*<Tr7N// ; 
«5- Kath, HI. 391 Your ship {the Hope-well) hath hapt ill, | 
returning from Barbaric, 
t 6. ? To take one’s luck. Obs. rare. 

*575 R‘ B. Appius Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 

Hence Happing///, a. 

*593 Q- Eli 2. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) 17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce? 
Ibid. 103 It corns not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and unlookt for luck, seems 
to haue wrought this hap. 

Sap, 7\“ Now only Sc. and dial. Also 4-7 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
iribution from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1 . trans. To cover up or over. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 626 pre meitez of mele menge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byltue. ^1400 
Desir. Troy 12627 Fund abag full bret. .Happit at pe hedc 
of his hegh bed. xsoi Douglas Pal. Hon. Frol. 38 The 
d^y and the maryguld vnlappit Quhilks all the nicht lay 
^v^th their leuis happit. 1560 Rolland Cri. Venus i. 399 
With hir awin hand scho happis me. 1570 Levins Manip. \ 
sj/iZ Happe., to cover. 18x3 Hogg QueaCs Wake, Ril. I 
jneny vi. Her bosom happed wi’ flowerets gay. xSoi L. 
Keith Halletts II. ix. 189 How softly they [leaves] fell and 
happed the graves ! 

i* b. iransf. and Jig. Obs. 
cs^oo Destr. Troy^vf, What wildnes, or worship, waknet 
my hert For to hap her in hert, hat hates my-seluyn ? 
rx420 Pallad. on Hush. ill. 214 This sk[e)p vnto the tree 
tbow bj-nde & happe. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 
102 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt, 

2. To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
orbed-clothes; to wrap; to ‘tuck up' (in bed). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (GCtL) He has nouher on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him. cx«o R. Brunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym diynke poysoun, And happed hym 
Ns'arme, and had hym slepe. £-1440 Fork Myst. xviii. 195, 

1 pray be Marie happe hym warme. 1465 J- Paston in 
Poston Lett. No. 528 II. 235 Worsted for dobleits, to happe 
me th>*s cold wynler. 1551 Rodinson ir. More's Utop. ii, 
(1895) 151 If he had them he should not be the better hapt 
or couered from wide. X591 Nashe Prognost. ex [He] shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 1, xxiv, A lucid purple mantle m the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 1674 Ray 
y. C, IFords 23 To Happe \ to cover for warmth. 2724 
Ramsay Tea-t. i\Iisc. {title) Hap me with thy Petticoat. 
a 1825 in Foruy P’oc. E. Anglia. 3863 bins. Toocoou 
Yorksh. Dial., Hap up the children well in bed, it’s varry 
cold. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xxiv, His chaplain hapt him 
up in bed. 1893 Stevenson Calriona 277 , 1 look my cloak 
to her and sought to hap her in the same. 

+ 3 . To put or lay as a covering {pit). Ohs. 

33.. Gatv. ^Gr. His clannes & his cortaysyc 

croked were neucr, And pite, k^t passer alle poyntez, kyse 
pure fyuc Were harder happed on hakcl ken on any o^r. 
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Hence Happed ppLa,\ alsoHap-warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak {diaL), 

164X ^nsr Farm. /»Xj. (Surtees) 17 Well happed shcepc 
are the best for an hard faugh, a 3774 Fercusson Hallow- 
Fair 4 Whan fock* -Their winter hap-warms wear, 
t Hap, Obs, Also 6-7 happe. [a. F. /tap- 
per to seize suddenly, a.'D\\,/iappcn to snatch, seize.] 
trans. To seize. 

3574 Ir. LittleloiPs Tenures 80 b, The feofTour entrethe 
and happethe the possession of the deeds poll. x6xx Cotcr., 
flapper, to hap, or catch ; to .snatch or graspe at. 36x3 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 30 The Lord that first can happe the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. 

Hap, Sc. Alsophaup. trans, andintr. To 
turn to the right ; used in the management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a horse so to 
turn; opposed to rejwi/, turn to the left. Hcnce_/^. 
neither to hap nor to 7 vynd, to take neither one 
course nor the other. 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 16 (Jam.) Bui he could make 
them turn or veer, And nap or wjmd them^ by the ear. 
X794 Scott Lei. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart, 
In carters’ phrase [.she] would neither liap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. x8i6 R. Kerr Agrie. Sunt. Berwieksh, 
503 (Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses, carters 
employed hap and wynd m ordering them to cither side, 
now mostly high-wo andyVr. 

ECap, Sc. form of IIop ; obs. form of Heap. 
Hapalote (hnc‘pal<5ut). [ad. mod. ZoohL./ru/iz- 
Idtis, f. Gr. diraXot soft-bour, out-, ear.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
large tapering soft ears, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the jerboa. 

[1887 H. H. Howorth Plammoth ^ Flood 370 Six or more 
species of hapalotes and mus have been found in the 
Wellington valley caves.] 

Hape, obs. form of Ape. 

c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 759/24 Hec simia, a hape. 

Hapeney, obs. form of Halfpenny. 
i‘ Hap-liarlot. Obs, Also 6 hopharlot, 
hap-harlat, 7 eiron. hap-hartlet, S happarlet, 
hapherlet. [f. Hap t;.- -b Harlot varlet, knave: 
cf. wrap-rascal.'l A coarse coverlet. 

1553 Huloet, Happe harlot, couerlet .so called, maita, 
leges. *573-^ Baret Alv. H 122 A Hapharlat, a course 
couering made of dmers shreds. 1577 Harrison England 
11. xii. (t877) *• -4° Gur fathers, -haue hen full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough mats couered onelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlols. 3656 
Blount Glossogr., Haphartlet, 3706 PniLurs (ed. Kersey), 
Hapherlet or Happarlet. a 3825 Foroy Voc. E. Auglut, 
H af -harlot, a coarse coverlk. 

Haphazard (hje’phce-zajd), sh., a. and adv, [f. 
Hap sb.t -f- Hazard : lit. ‘ hazard of chance *.] 

A. sh. Mere chance or accident ; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. <z/, by (t in) haphazard, by mere chance, 
without design ; at random, casually. 

357s R. B. Appius Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 106 
[One of the dramatis ^rsonte] Haphazard. 1576 Fleming 
Panopt. Epist. 227 It is hap hazard, if you escape undamnl- 
fled. Ibif 237 Happe hasarde it Is, if you be not prest out 
for a souldier. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commeth 
not to pass by li.Tp hazard. 3642 Rogers 2 x One 

that goes not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 3726 LnoNi 
Designs Pref, i/x Onjamenls thrown t^etherat hap-hazard. 
1862 Beveridgc Hist. India Il.v.vni. 479 Everything was 
left to a kind of hap-hazard. 2889 Spectator Nov’., The 
..hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazarf. 

•f- b. A matter of chance. Obs. 

3594 Carew Huarte's Exain. Wils (x6i6) 268 If the 
generation take not effect at the first coroming, it is a great 
Lap hazard, but that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
rtx68o Chabnocic Attrib. God (18^4) I. 557 How many 
events. -seem to persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accident; random. 

3673 Maykwarinc Anc. ^ Mod. Phys. xox This is not 
a time to practice with hap hazard medicine.s. 2805 Southey 
Lett. (1856} I, 346 But bis praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless, 1872 Black Phaeton xxvii. 
365 Some haphazard remark. 2875 J. C Cox Ch. Derlysh. 
I. 208 Fragments of coloured glass, .inserted in a haphazard 
I fashion. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; at haphazard ; 
at random ; casually, 

3857 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 30 We came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Si'ENcer Stud. 
Sociol. XV. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap. 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison (1836)395 Thisnew 

social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence f Kapba’zarder {obs. noncerwd.), ? one 
who ventures at haphazard. Hapba’zardin^, 
haphazard action. Hapba'zardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Hapha zardness, 
haphazard quality or character. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 142 Who but happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lappi aiBig J. Watt in 
6 Sept. (1890) 311/2 [He fell upon most of his 
best things by a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
by] * random naphazarding \ 3867 Athenxum 14 Sept. 336 
[Kv^cta] in Ephes. iv. 34,. is translated sleight', the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphazardness. 3874 
Burnand My time xxv. 232 This haphazarding sort of pro- 
fession. 2887 Chamb. Jrnl. 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 

it Haplitaralx (hafta*ra). [Heb. m-Dn 
hapktdrdh, pi. haphtaroth, lit. conclusion, f, i::d 


pdtar to bring to an end.] The lesson from one 
of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called parasha/i), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

3723 Mather Vind. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthoralis as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (hre*ples), a. Also 6-7 -les, -lease, 
[f. Hap -f- -LESfi.] Destitute of ‘ hap ’ or good 
fortune ; unfortunate, unlucky, luckless. 

1568 GnArros Chron. II. 2 Desyr>'ng to ende their hap. 
Icsse lyfc. a 3592 Greene Alphonsus v. Wks. (Uildg.) 243/2 
O hapless hap ! o dire and cruel fate 1 3635 J. Hayward ir. 
Biondis Banish'd Virg. 181 ’Fhe object of an hopelesse and 
haplesse love. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 404 O much deceav’d, 
much failing, hapless Eve ! a 3720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
/F/-Z. (17531 1 . 5, 1 .. wish my hapless life a .shorter date. 
3867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tinction in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Ha’plessly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY In a h.ap- 
less manner; unfortunately, lucklessly; unhappily. 

A 3633 Drayton Wks. IV. 1560 (Jod.) If ought it ail d, or 
haplessly it cry’d. 2865 Kingsley Hettw. ix, He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 Swinuubse 
Locriue in. i. 42 This came By chance— mishap— most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Ha*plessness. rare. [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
Hapless condition. In recent Diets. 

Haplite (hre’plait). Min. [f. Gr. duXoCs (see 
next) + -ITE.] (Sice quot.) 

2879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. 211 Aplite orhaplite .. aUo 
termed semi-granite or granitell, is a rock. .consisting of 
a cryslalline-granul.Tr admixture of felspar and quartz. 

Haplo-» combining form of Gr, dirAiJ-or, conlr. 
dirAour single, simple, as in Kaplocardlac (ha^pb- 
ka*jdi£k), a. [Gr. yfapS/a heart], having a heart of 
! simple structure; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
I Brachiopoda. )) Haplo'cems [Gr. nkpas horn], 

[ generic name of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
' Haplo'cerine a. Haplocyemate (•5di|rm/'t), a. 

[Gr. Kvijfia embryo], developed directly from a 
! more or less elongated gastrula {Cent. Diet, cites 
J. A. Ryder). Haplomorphic, -ous (-mpufik, -as), 
adjs. [Gr./top^^ shape], of simple form; belonging 
to the Haplomorpha, a division of medusans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods. Haplo- 
petalons (-pe’tal&s) a., monopetalous ; also, 
having a single row of petals {Syd. Soc. Lex. t 886). 
Haplostemonons (-strmonss), iz. Dot. {Gv.arrjutav 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy(hcepl^*t6mi) [Gr.djrAoTo;tia].a simple 
cutting or incision (Mayne Expos. Lex, 1S54.) 

1880 Gray Strxict. Bot. vi. § s. 377 note, The androecium 
or the blossom is .«aid to be Isostemonous or Haplohtem- 
onous when the stamens are of one series equal in number 
to that of the ground-plan of the blossom. 

Haplodont (hre’plpd/>nt), a, and sb. [f. Hapeo- 
+ Gr. u 5 ovy, 6 Bovt- tooth.] 

A, adj, 1. Having the crowns of the molar teeth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, etc. 

2 . Belonging to the Haplodontidx, a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sb. One of the I/aplodontidx. 
Haplograpliy (hrepV’grafi). [f. Haplo- + 

-GitAPHY.J Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or word, or series of letters or words, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 
Dittogbaphy.) 

x888 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Haplography or Lipography 
..is a special and very common case of omission. z8w 
W. M. Lindsay Introd. Latin Textual Emend, iii, The 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
. . In Virgil G. iv. 311, for example, Miscentur, tenuemque 
magis, viagis aera carpunt. Some MSS. offer tenuemque 
magis aera, omitting the second magis. 

Haplohedral (hKpLhrdral), a: Cryst. [f. 
Haplo- + Gr. eBpa seat, base + -al.] Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 
one face. 

3878 Gurney Crystal/ogr. 54. 2^5 Story-Maskelyne 

Crystallogr. v. 105 Where (or each of its origin-pl.mes the 
system or form belonging to it has only one ^lane extant 
parallel to the origin-plane, the system or form will be termed 
baplohedral. 

Haplology (Iiceplf 7 * 16 d 3 i). [f. Haplo- + 

-LOGY.] The utterance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. Haplogb.vphy. 

-3^5 M. Bloomfield in .-iwrr. Jrtti. Philol. XVI. 411 The 
philosopher who coined symbolatry after itiolairy (the 
latter eiSwAoAarpcia changed by haplology.) 

Haply (hic*pli), adv. Now arch, or poet. Also 
4 haplicbe, 5-7 happely. [f. Hap sb.^ + -ly -. 
The form happdy connects this with Happily.] 

* By hap ’ ; by chance or accident ; perhaps, per- 
chance; mayhap, maybe. 

1362 Langl. P, pi. a. VI, 104 pe Uore I«c!oset.,to [kepe] 
J)eper-oute; Hapliche, an Hundred jer er hou eft entre. 
* 4^5 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76b/i Or I was unwoilby to them 
or happely they were unworthy to me. 3526 Tindai.e 
Acts V. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god. 
3604 Shaks, 0th. iv. li. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1650 R. Stapyi.ton Strada's Lo7u C. iVarresw. 
33 Some of them may be negligent .. and some happely 
ignorant. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 378 My dwelling haply 
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HAPPINESS, 


may not please . . your sense. 1703 Rowe Fair Pcnii, 1. i. 
147 Hap’ly 1 stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 97 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a x&i Buckle Civilis. III. v, 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation. 

Ha’p’orth: see Halfponvworth. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Hap. 

Happen (has’p'n), v. Forms : 4-5 liappeno(n, 
hapnen, 43iapeiio,-in,“yne, 4-6iiappiiie,-y3i(e, 
5 happin, -on, 4-8 hapne, (rV//?. hapneth, hapned, 
etc.), 5“ happen. [ME. f. Hap j^.i + -en 5 2, or 
extended form of Hap «/.'] 

I. ifitr. To come to pass by * hap ’ or 

chance) ; to take place ; to occur, betide, befall. 
The most general verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed hy a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with be as auxiliary.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdaletin 392 pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be slorme j>at hapnis in pe se. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Mark x. 32 What thinges shulde happen vnto him. 
1^8 Lvndcsay Drtnie 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1540-1 
Klvot Image Gov. (1549) 353 He shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii.x.xx. 175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life. 1700 Stf.f.lc Tatter No. 5 p 8 
There happened between these iVo Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jowctt Plato 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. impersonally^ witli or without it. The event 

may be expressed by a snbord. danse or inJin. phr. 
following the vb. * 

tfX37S Sc, Leg. Saints^ Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt |>an In 
Jiat stede par wes dede lyand a 5ong man. Ibid.^ BcrthoU^ 
7uetis 73 Gyf it hapyne sa pat he Wil thole hyme of 5ou 
fundyii be. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
pat any man.. dye by ]>e way. CX47S Rau/ Coiliear 
That 1 haue hecht I sail hatd, happin as it may. 1577 
B. Googe Hcresbach's Hnsb. i. (15861 12 b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 1582 N, Lichcfield tr. 
Castauhedils Cony. E, Ind. ii. 6b, It happened not so. 
x66o Blount Boscobel i. (1680) 47 Some of their party . . 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
T. Brown tr, Fresny's Amusem, Scr. ^ Com. 127 It hap- 
pening;^ to Rain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride Prej, vii,(i833) 
24 As It happens, they are all of them very clever. 

t c. with an indirect object (dative) : To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b, Obs. or dial. 

13., E, E, Aim. P. B. 27 pe hahel dene of his hert 
ha^nez fv\l fayre. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, yohannes 147 
It napnyt syne hir ?unge men twa Vith Johne, pare master, 
for toga. 01400 Destr. TViy' 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is Taire happont. ^1450 Mirottr Saluacioun 3178 If 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1523 Act 14 ff 15 Hen. VIll, 
c. 4 § 3 If. .it shall happen any such person or persons to 
relourne [nio the realme. 1596 Sbenser State Irel. (Globe) 
612/1 Yf it should happen the Captayne .suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in baltell. 1654 H. L’Estrasgc Chas. I 
(1656)52. x8oxE. HulmbA*/. Margaret's Cave M\, 272 Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
E. S. Barrett Heroine 11 . 123 No harm shall happen you. 
fd. With <7///. {Cji. to fall out.) Obs. 
a 1643 I<D. Falkland in Kjrto some Exceptions, etc. 
(1646) 124 The case he puts is morally impo.ssible to happen 
out. 16^ tr. Eutropius vn. 106 It happened out that these 
two Con.suls. .were slain. 170X ^\\\Vs Mrs. Harris' Peti- 
tion Wks. 1755 III, 11. 60 Here’s an ugly accident has hap- 
pen'd out. 

t 2. With to, unto ; To fall to the lot of ; to fall 
into the hands of; to come in the way of. Obs. 

*574 Whitcift Def. Atinsxv. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to tHe minister of the 
gospel. 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 186 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence : for 
none of the iudictall places happened vnto him. a x626 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law (1636) 37 AH such duties, 
rents, reliefes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. x686 W. de Eritaine Hum. Prud. x. 
53 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share. <3x764 R. Lloyd Fam. Lett. K/times Wks. 1774 

II. 85 More compassion.. Than alway.s happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair, 

3. To have the hap or fortune {to do something). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1 c changed into the grammatical 

subject; cf. HAPt/.^2.) 

13. , Cursor M. 3602 (GOtt.) pu may hapin to sla sum 
dere. X390 Gower Conf. I, 239 Supplaunt with his slie 
caste Full ofte happenelh for to mowe Thing which another 
man hath sowe. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. iv. (1586) 
160 b, If they happen to eate Lupines, they will straight 
.swell under the eyes. 16x3 Purchas (1614) 740 
One of their Ships . . happened to strike oh a great Whale 
with her full steinme. X792 Genii. Mag. fj/z The con- 
versation happened to turn on the lottery. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, ni, I happen to know that .she is. X87X AIorley 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The impression that the hearer . . happens 
to have formed. 

4. To chance to be or to come ; to come or go 
casually; to make one's appearance; to ‘turn up’, 
occur. Obs. or dial. exc. as in b. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee .. 
Has happend jit ai hedire-io j>e lierre of his faes. c 1470 
Henry IVallacev. ^x Scho -. tald his eyme, that he wa.s 
hapnyt ihar. xsx3 Douglas AEneis ii. viii,3o He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Coles cl, 

The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
*755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1 . v. 37 Two other Officers .. 
coming up to us, asked how we happened abroad so late? 
X776 G. Semple Building in IVaterSs, I once happened in 
Company with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 Wefms 
i. (1877) 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon. x8i8 Scott I/rt. Midi, xxxiii, It’s the only 
book thou cansl not happen wrong in. 


b. with <?//, upon (occas. of) : To come upon by 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 

*533 More yfl/c/rKy 5 (They! can not yet happen on them, 
but after longe- seKjmgc. 1535 Coverdale Esther vi. i 
I'hey happened on the place where it was wrylten [etc.]. 
1548 Haia. Chrott.% Edw. IV^ 190 TTie capitain. ’.happened 
by chaunceof a fishar man. 1605 Camden Rem. 11637) 312 
If sometime you happen of an uncouth word. 1701 Lutt- 
Brief Rel. {1857) V. 71 The Harwich.. happ'ned upon 
a quick sand, 1776 G. Semple Building in IVater 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some 
of the large Stones. 1883 W. H, BiSKOPin Harper s Mag. 
Oct. 715/2 ‘Pocket-s’ of precious metals happened upon 
by miners. 1888 Rider Hacg.ard Col. Quaritch xii, 1 had 
just happened of him up a tree when you began to halloa. 

c. with 06 r.exe. U.S. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa*s Vau.Ar/esj4'ia, If at any 
time n riche man happen into his handes, [etc.]. 1643 

Mysi. Itiig. 36 I'hey happened into the company of a.. 
Prie.st. 1707 Funncll (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) yrttl. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a book 
auction sale in Boston. 

d. Happen ini To go or come in casually ; esp. 
to drop* in (at a house).' U.S. Happen in 

to fall in with, to meet casually. Sc. and Hng. dial. 

1873 Mrs, Whitney 0 ///rr^/V/xxxxiii. (1876) 422 Afriend 
or two happening in now and then to see them. X883 W. 
Blaikie in Harper's Mag, Nov. 905/1 Just happen in with 
them at meat-time. *893 McCarihy L 34 

Say, stranger, have you any objection if 1 happen in here 
along of you? 

6. trails, (by ellipsis from 4 b.) To meet with 
casually, to incur, dial. 

x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.^ Happen, often used 
actively, in the sense of, To meet with, to incur. 1B84 Pall 
Mall G. t6 Oct. 2/2 Men-of-war are constantly . .happening 
mischances of one kind or another. 
tHa-ppen, «. Ohs. Also 4 -yne. [Deriv. of 
Hap or v .^ : suffix uncertain.] Fortunate, 
happy, blessed. 

13, . E. E. Aim. P. C. 13-15 J>.Ty am happen fat han in 
hert pouerte..bay ar happen also haunte mekenesse. 

13.. Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 56 pe hapnest vnder hetien. c* 37 S 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 3c Happyne man is he pat, befor 
he hire taknis se, Penance to do neie wil begyne. 

Hence f Ka*ppenly adv., fortunately, happily. 
CX375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Marcus 25 pare he sa hapinly 
WTocht fane mony sawle to criste he wane. 

HappeUi diiv. north, dial. [app. Happen’ v. 
in pres, subjunctive : cf. mayhap (in north, dial. 
mappen'),'] Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance. 

ijoo Mrs. Wheeler IVeslmld. Dial. 59Weest happen git 
an Organ then. x8*8 Craven Dial., Happen, used as an 
adverb, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre, She ‘11 
happen do better. 1865 T, Brierlyui Harland Lane. Lyr. 
246 Happen the ice may let in. 
tHappenable,<T. Obs. rare, [-able.] Capable 
of happening; that may possibly happen. 

a 1659 OsnoRN Queries Misc. (1673' 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening' (hre*p’nig'), vbl. sb. [-ing i,] 

1 . I he action of the vb. Haitbn ; occurrence. 

* 55 * 'I'' W11.SON Logike (1580) 13 By accidental! happen- 

yng, x6oi Corswallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 8 'I’he every 
daies hapning of such things. 1885 Law Times Rep. 
Lll. 684/1 Waiting for the happening of any future event. 

2 . (with//,) An event, occurrence ; a chance. 

1581 J, Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 169 No place is left 

to the happenynges of fortune. x6z8^ Gaule Pract. The. 
(1629) 107 The many and strange altcrings and happenings 
to Alen. 1748 Hartley Obserj*. Man i. 111. 338 'i'hc 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the 
Failures. 1895 H. P. Robinson Men bom equal loi The 
happeniugs of the ne.xt day or the next month. 

Happening, ppl. a. [f. HArpEH v. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Happenyng, aduenaut. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b. An Ague nxaie be the happenyng 
cause. 1393 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T, S.l 91 Of the 
.succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2 . Casual, chance, occasional. Sc. 

a 1605 PoLWART Flyting w, Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. Mod, Sc. 1 have been 
there at a happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the tree, 

Happenny, obs. and dial. f. Halfpenn’V. 

+ Happer, Obs. rare~^ [Cf. MDu. haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. haperrt to stick, 
stop : see Grimm,] infr. ? To stutter. 

15x9 Hormas Vulg. 75 A foule auger: in the whyche the 
mouthe foomech : the nostrellysdroppethe : and the tonge 
liapparthe. 

i'Happer,^-^ Obs. ox dial. [In quot. 1587, 
app. freq. of hap. Wow. ; in the s.w. dial, use perh, 
a different woid.] intr, (See quots.) j 

1587 Harmer tr, Beui’s Serm, xix, 242 A new swarme of ' 
locusts, .to happerand swarme throughout the worlde {pour 
formillicr pnrmi le monde\. 1847-78 Halliwcll, Happen, 

10 crackle; to patter. IVest. x 2 SR'E\.\\’Qv.T\iy IV. Somerset 
IVordfk., Happety, v. i. and adj., snap or crackle. 
Happer, Sc. form of HorpER sb. 

Happily (hse-pifai), v. [f. Happy a. + -fv,] 
trails. To make happ)’. (Now unusual.) 

x6i2 Syl\xster Trag. Hen. Gt, 642 ITiis Prince .. One 
short Mis hap forever Happifiesi. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, be^^dcs 
happyfying them. 1786 I. Perkins Poem in H. R. Stiles 
Bundling (1869) 09 To happyfy bis life. 1837-40 Hau- 
burton (1862)79 If that don’t happify your heart, 

then my name’s not Slick. 1892 Spectator 9 Apr. 


‘ 497/* Finding infants whom she could wash and dress and 
happify among the alleys and courts of the East-End. 
Hence Ha’ppified ppl. a. 

a x8s3 Robertson Acc/. ii. (1858)63 Purged of the idiaof.. 
happified sejfishness. 1865 E. Burritt IValk to Land's 
End 461 'I'his happified convention. 

Happiless, a. rare, [erron. f. Happy a. -f 
-LESS.] Void of happiness, 

x6i8 Field Amends for Ladies w. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 144 Because man does not so, Shall we conclude his 
making happiless? X870 Daily Nesvs 3 Nov., The hopeles>, 
bappiless condition of this poor girl. 

Happily (hce*pili), adv. Also 4-7 happely. 
[f. Happy a. -i- -ly -.] In a happy manner. 

1 . By chance ; perchance ; « Haply, arch. 

^ 377 , Langl. P. pi, B. v. 624 pe dore closed .. to kepe 

bee with-outen Happily an hundreth wyntre. a 1400 Gloss. 
in Rel.Ant. 1 . 8/2 Forlassis, happylyche. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 109 pat appily I be not greuid to denay God. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1S26) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what re.ason this custome . . hath, x6qi Shake. 
Tivel. N. \\\ ii. 57. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 

Happily., they intended Neptune, or I know not what 
Devill. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmosphere far off at Land. 1890 I. Taylor Orig. 
Aryans 18 The Iranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years. 

2 . With or by good fortune; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

c 1350 IVill. Palerne 2495 No gom mi^t hem finde, .so 
happiliche pei hem hidde. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 986 
Schir Jhone the Grayme to thaiin come happely. 1568 
‘Grafton Chron. II. 266 It channeed so happely the same 
time for the Englishmen that [etc.]. i6i3Shaks.AVh. VlII, 
V. ii. o, I am gl.ad 1 came this way so happily. *756-7 tr, 
Kcysler's Trav. (1760) 11,421 How happily several mem- 
bers of the Arcadian academy hav e succeeded. xSyi Morley 
Voltaire (1886) xxo The case happily stands alone in his 
biography. 

3 . With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances j aptly, fitly, appropriately ; felici- 
tously. 

X577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 16S She 
happely resieth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. 191 Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that become 
thee happily enough. x6t4 W. Tirwhyt Ir. Balzac’s Lett. 
(voK I.) 34X After those haue bin rightly conceiued, they 
are as liappily to bee expressed, iwz Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. I. i. § 20 Some (I will not .say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Myftol. I. p. xiii, 

Their chronology.. coincides very happilywith the accounts 
given bv Moses. 1849 ^^ACAULAY Hist, Evg. I. 412 Minds 
..happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
e.xperimental. 1874 Geo. Eliot in Life (1685) III. 235 A 
capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

4 . With mental pleasure or content. 

In c.arJy instances difficult to distinguish from e and 3.^ 
*5x3 Morf. in Grafton Chron, (X568) II. 788 To marrj’hini- 
self wherin he.should never happily love, 1^91 Suaks. Two 
Gent. 1. iii. 57 He writes How happily he Hues, how well- 
belou’d. x68a Norris Hieroeles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy’d, 17x1 Stcele Sped. No. 254 r 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. X87X R. Ellis Crt/w/Zw* 
Ixi. 19 So with ^Ia^^us happily Happy Julia weddeth. X875 
JowF.rr Plato (ed. 2) V. 397 Those who would live happily 
should.. do no wrong to one another. 

Happiness (hicpines). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being happy. 

1 . Good foittine or inch in iife or in a jiarticular 
affair; success, prosperity. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Happynesse./roi/rriVe. 1591 Siiaks. 
7 wo Gent. 1. i. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, 
When thou do’st meet good hap. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. V. i. § I. 263 This also, .was a part of her happi- 
nesse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
at once, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. of Antienls Wk.s. 1730 1 . 24 
Whether . . we follow them by the only force of natural 
happiness, or instinct. *705 Bosman Guinea 277 It isavery 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, th.at 
the Sea and Rivers here .seem. .10 contest. ^ Mod. When in 
Switzerland I had the happiness to meetafriend whom I had 
not seen for many years, 
b. in pi. 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd.fp Commxo.{\^'^ 36 Nature hath 
. . heaped into this teritorie . . all those delightfull happi- 
nesses. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756' I. 69 It 
>vas therefore one of our greatest happinesiscs. 1885 Sri’R- 
ccoN 'Trees. Dav. P.s. c.Yxviii. 2 Heaped up happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who feare the Lord. 

2 . The stale of pleasurable content of mind, 
■which results from success or the attainment of 
what is considered good, 

XS9X SrnssER A’rrmrr 357 Like beast (that] hath 

no hope of happinesse or Llis. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 20 
To sowre your happinesse, I must report The Queenc is 
dead. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 621 Let it suffice thee that 
thou know St Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
17*5 Watts Logic ii. v. § 3 Happiness consists in the attain- 
ment of the highest and most la.siing natural g<^- ,*734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. i Oh Happlne.ss ! our being s end and 
aimlGood, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’erthynamc. xoS_i 
H. Spencer Soc, Stai. Introd. 5 Happines-s signifies a grati- 
fied state of all the faculties. x868 Bain Ment. \Mor^c. 

III. i. § 8 Each one’s happiness may be defined as the su^ius 
gained when the total of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. , 

b. Greatest happiness of ike ^eaiest mimOer, tss 

a principle of moral and political action : first 
enunciated by Hutcheson thence taken into 

Italian * la massima feliciti nel inaggior numero 
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by Eeccaria Dei Deiitli e delle Pent (Monaco, 1 764) 
4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 
1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P. Thompson, 1829, shortened to ‘greatest 
happiness principle’, ‘ rule of greatest happiness’. 

1725 Hutcheson Ideas Beauty ^ Virhte iii. § 8. 164 That 
Action is which accomplishes [X7a6prooures3 greatest 
Haf-piness for the greatest Numbers ; and that worst, which 
in like manner occasions Misery. 1768 Priistley Esi. tai 
Govt. 1776 Bentham Fragfn. an Govt. Wks. 1843 X. 142. 
1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc^ (1842) 1, 130 The latest im* 
provement, therefore, of the philosopher [Bentham] . . is to 
dismiss the superfluous ‘greatest number ’j and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply * the 
greatest happiness ’..And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always include 
the happiness of the greatest number. Ibid. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
Ibid. III. 128 But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest- Happiness Principle . , after a sort. 1^4 B, Ki dd Soc, 
(1895) 290 ‘The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number —long a prominent doctrine in English politics, 

3 . Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suit-, 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 191, Clan. He is a very 
roper man. Priuc. He hath indeed a good outward 
appines. 1602 — Ham. ii. ii.^213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are? A happinesse That often Madnesse 
hits on. 1635 ii{.'tLCamden'‘sHist.Etiz.\\\.^<bi. The charge 
of the whole fleet she committed to Charles Howard of 
Effingham . . of whose happinesse she had a very good per- 
suasion. a 16^ Denham in Guardian No. 264 r 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
gimge. x779 -5 i Johnson L. P., Cenvley Wks. II. 23 He .. 
reduces it from strength of thought to happinesspf language. • 
2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey tv. i, Possessing no vigour of lan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of e-\pression. 

Sapping, "vlL sb^■ [f. Hap s/.t 4 --ing J.] The 
action of the verb Hap^ ; in quot,, Fortune. 

?ax4oo Marie Arth. 3958 Here es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of armes ! 

Ha'pping, vhl. shP- [f. Hap z/.- + -ing i.] a. 
The action of the verb Hap - ; covering up. b. 
cojtcr, A covering; a coverlet, quilt, rug. 

A 2340 Hampole Psalter Canticles 510 pou reft him all pe 
happynge pat he had of hi chosen men. c *440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Happynge, or hyllynge. 2503 in Nicolas Test. 
Veiust. (1826) I. 4So^tuffe of bedding, .a quilt happing., 
a square happing, white and black, .a chike happing. 2629 
Gaule Holy Matin. 234 How fraile aCarkasse. .is shrouded 
under so gorgeous Happings. 2893 lUustr. Land. Nexvs 
Christm. No. 23/2 Her head smothered in the bed-happings. 
f Happious, a. Ohs. rare'-'^. [f. Hap sh.^j or 
Happy a., after words of Fr. origin in -ous.] For- 
tuitous; ‘chancy*. 

2387-8 T.Usk Test. Lave i.x, This worlde.. governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, but with rules of reson. 

Happy (hs'pi), a- U- Hap ji.i +-v.] 

+ 1 . Coming or happening by chance ; fortuitous ; 
chance. 06s. rare. 

1513 Douglas ^neis v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 
his happy pray. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. lu. it 258 
Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2 . Having good ‘ hap * or fortune ; lucky, fortu- 
nate ; favoured by lot, position, or other external 
circumstance. 

137s Barbour Bruce t. 121 Wj-^ men sayis he Is happy 
That be otliir will him chasty. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11227 He 
is happy, h^t a harme hastely amendes. ^2440 Promp, 
Parv. 226/2 '^tx^^y.forhmatus. c 2470 Henry IVallace 1, 
376 Happy he was, tuk fj’sche haboundanle, 1546 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. {1867) 7 Happy man happy dole, c 1572 Gas- 
coigne Pruites Wair’e l.xxvi. Wks. 1869 1. 166 He. . Weenes 
yet at last to make a happle hande By bloudiewarre. 17x9 
De Foe Crtisoe i. xi, I was so happy as not to be thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vr. 405 The happy 
seat of Hbertj», plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. Smith in Laxo 
Times Rep, LXXIII. 692/x A testator in the happy position 
of having, .realty both in Lancashire and in Amenca. 

d'b. Blessed, beatified. Obs. Of happymemory^ 
a phrase conventionally applied to tbe deceased. 

1526 Tindale Jas. i. 25 He shalbe happi in his dede. 
exSSo Cheke Matt. v. 3 Happi be y« beggars in sprijt/ 
16^ E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies i. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chr>-sostome hath learnedly spoken. 1611 Bible John xiii. 
27 If yee know these things, happy are ye if ye doe them. 
1693 Humours Terwn 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 T. Brown tr. Presny's Amusem. 
Ser. <5- Com. 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy ftlemory. 

3 . Characterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky; prosperous; favourable, propi- 
tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Ctmsc. 2334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of ^e dampnacion l»at sal 
be. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life xii. 130 A loyfull hap & 
happy ioy. « 1533 Ld. BERNERS.tfwf7/ixlviLxs7 It was happy 
for them that the wether^ was so fajTe;. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2 In 
lesse then one hourc. . we enjoyed a happie blast. 2734 W. 
Snelcrave Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me. 2839 
^luRCHisoN Silur. Syst. 1. xxxri. 4B9 When one of those 
liappy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, 
* This is my birthday, Pip *. I was going to wish her many 
happy returns. 

4 . Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one’s cir- 
cumstances or condition; also in weakened sense: 
Glad, pleased, 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. clxxxvii.[clxxxiv.] 572 Ther- 


fore it is an olde prouerbe : he is nat poore y* is happy. 2562 
J. Heywood P rov. ^-Epigr.(xB6j)j4s Better be hapjjy then 
wise. 1635 SitiKLEV Caronnt.v, Heaven created him, To 
make her happy- a 2699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (i875).S 
Resolved to leave England since he could not be Hapy in 
itt. a 1732 Gay Songs Ball.^ New Song on Nezv Similes 
(1784) Ii. 117 Full as an egg was I with glee, And happy as 
a king. 2773 in IPitkcs* Corr. (2805) IV, 262, 1 am happy 
at your liking Eastbourn so well. 2785 VxLVMMor. Philos 
(1830J 15 In strictness, any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pain. 1847 Marryat Childr. N, Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to make you happy. 2892 O. W, Holmjls 
Lett. Oct., 1 am glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, 1 think, the same as being happy. 

6 . Successful in performing what the circum- 
stances require ; apt, dexterous; felicitous. . 

Happy dispatch : see Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 

^2340 Cursor M. 3505 (Fairf.) He xvas happy to gammys 
sereOfbesteofwodeoffowcIsofriucr. ’la 1400 Mor/e Arth, 
3878 Hardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M, ^wr#'/.(t546) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in armes. 2592 Siiaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 34 Haue 
you the Tongues? I'aL My youthfull trauailc, therein 
made me happy. 2725 Bentley .SVr7«. x. 338 Our English 
Translators nave not been very happy in their Version of 
this Passage. 1738 Swift Pol, Convers. Introd. 3 One 
Gentleman is happy at a Reply; another excels in a Re- 
joinder. 1884 G. Siiaw-Lf.ff.vre in 29M Cent. Jan. 37 The 
artist, .has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by fitness for 
the circumstance or occasion ; appropriate, fitting, 
felicitous. 

c 1340 Cursor M, (Fairf.) porou his awen happy [v. rr, 
scel-wis,wiiti]redeHe filled wip wine bapquyteandrMe. 2591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. Pit iii. ii. x8 Saint Dennis blesse this happy 
Stratageme. 15^ — x Hen, I Ft v* ‘v. 162 If a lye m.iy do 
thee grace He gil’d it with the happiest learmes 1 haue. 
2^2 Stillingfl. Oric, Sacr. 1. i. § 8 The happy use the 
Primitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
X779 Sheridan Critic 11. i, A most happy thought. 2779 
CowpER Lett. 22 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far from happy. 1862 Mill Utilit, 
84 ^Is happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty. 2879 McCarthy Own Times 11. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or less happy. Mod. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6 . colloq. humorous. Slightly drunk ; ‘elevated*. 

2770 Gentl. Mag, XL. 559 To express the Condition of 

an Honest Fellow, .under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is.. Happy. 2833 Marryat P, Simple 
XXX, An opportunity of making bimselfa * little happy 

7 , Comb, as happy-hearted^ -making y •tempered, 

2507 Daniel Civ. IFars Poems (2717) Yet happy- 

hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Both for our better 
Fortufie, and your own 1 C2630 Milton Time 18 Him, to 
whose bappy-making sight. .When once ourheavenly-guided 
soul shall climb. 2858^2 J. Brown Horae Subs. (2863) 163 
A singularly happy, and happy-makin^ man. Ibid.y Miss 
Stirling Graham (2882) 173 She retained to tbe last her 
happy-heartedness. 1864 E. H. W, Stmn. ^ Poexns, Longest 
4 Shortesiy * O summer day ! so soon away I * The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. 

t Happy, V, Obs. [f. prec. adj,] trans. To 
render happy. 

cifioo Shaks. Sonn. yi, That use is not forbidden userj’ 
Which happles those that pay the willing lone. 2600-26 
Bretons PasquiFs Message iii, While onely Trueth . » 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 1632 
Heywood 2nd Pt. Iron Age v. Wks. 1874 111. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

■i' Happy-be-lucky, erfi*. Ohs. =next. 

2633 T. James Voy. 40 We roust goe forward : happy be 
luckie. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. x. Happy be lucky, ’lis 
all a case. 

Ha'ppy-go-lux^, adv., a. (and j^.). 

A. adv. J list as it may happen ; as luck ivill 
have it ; haphazard. 

2672 Wycherley Love in iVcodu i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service; and, 
if I get into Mrs. Martha's quarters, you have a hundred 
more— if into the widow’s, fifty:— happy go lucky! 2699 
Sir T, Morgan Progr. France in Arb. Gartter IV. 641 The 
Redcoats cried, ‘Shall xve fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky ,270s Hickerincill Priest~cr. iv. (1721) 238 
Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the 
Crow. 2802 sporting Mag. XX. 272 Messrs, Hubbards 
resisted [the action} on the plea of having sold him * happy 
go lucky ’ i meaning the purchaser was to lake him with all 
faults, for belter for worse.) 

B. adj. Of persons or their actions : Taking 
things as they happen to come; easy-going. 

2856 Reade Never too late xv. The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 2863 Kingsley IPa/er Bab. vi. 241 
Tliere were never such comfortabl<^ cJu;y-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. 2880 *T. McGrath* Pict.fr. Irel. 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt. ■ 
Q.sb. a. A happy-go-lucky person, b. Happy- 
go-lucky quality or character. 

2851 H. Melville Whale xxrii, 128 A happy-go-lucky; 
neither craven nor valiant, 2893 S. Pope in Times, There 
had been a good deal of * happy-go-lucky * in the manner in 
which the election was conducted. 

Hence Happy-go-luckyism. nonce'Wd. ' 

2889 Ld. Desart Little Chatelaine II. xxiv. 136 The 
atmosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 

Haprime, ot>s. form of Apkok. 

24. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 770/7 Hec Ihnas, a haprune. 

t Haps, Obs. Also 6 happes. [f. Hap 
sh.^t with adverbial -sx cf. p£EHAPS.j ‘ By hap *, 
haply, perhaps, perchance. ■ 


2^89 Nasuk Atlal. Absurd. Ciijb, Who so snalcheth up 
follie.s loo greedilie may happes prove a wiltome whiles he 
fishelh for finef witte. 1595 — A Pennilesse (ed. 2) Ep. to 
Printer A ij, I mi^ht haps (halfe a yeare hence) tvrile the 
relume of the Knight of the Post from Hell, 2622 Callis 
Stat.Se7vers{i64q)^4 It may haps be objected on the other 
part. That [etc.]. ^ 

Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of Hasp. 

Ha’p’worth, contracted f. HALFPENNTWOnTH. 

Haqtie, -but, var. Hake sb.^y Hackbut. 

Haquetou (fias'ktpn). Obs. qxc. IHst. Forms: 
5 hacton, 5-9 baqueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 liaketon(e, ho(c)queton, 9 hauqueton; 
hawketon, 6- hacqueton ; see also Acton. [A 
later modification of ME. aketouny Acton (q.v.), 
after OF, hocqtietoity hoctoity F. hoqttelon."] 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail ; 
a jacket of leather or the like plated with mail 
Acton. 

a 1400 Octavian 878 When he on Florent hacton caste. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 16 He percid hit and the hauberk and 
the haqueton. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. J. ccccxix. 734 
Hoequetons and gantlettes of steele. 2560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus I. 91 His Hugtoun wa.s of Crammesie veluet. 2599 
THyNNE.<4H;wn<fr'.(i875)3i ‘Haketon ’ isaslcvelesse lackett 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other stufFe. 
rt 1693 Upquhart 7v/z^r/<2M III. vii. 65, I am. .weary of wear- 
ing. .Hoquetons. 2820 Scott Ivauhoe xxviii, To see the 
gore trickle down his rich embroidered^ hacqueton. 2830 
James Damley xxxi, He was dressed in a hacqueton, or 
dose jacket of buff leather, 

Har, obs. fonn of Hair, Her (Jievy iheir)y 
Higher, Hoar ; var, of Haar, Habre. 

Haracana, harancane, early ff. Hurricane. 

Harach, var. of liABATcn. 

t Ha'rageons, a. Obs. Also 5 haraioiiB, 
-iows, hareious, harageus. [perh. repr. an OF. 
*arageuXy related to aragier to become furious, 
aragii furious, aragemeniy arageHe, aragisony rage, 
fury.] Stern, cruel, violent. 

la 1400 Morie Arth, 1645 They hye to he hoUe, thes 
harageous knyghttez. Ibid. 2834 The hethene harageous 
kynge appone the hethe lyggez. i:x44o Promp. Pan>. 
227/1 Haraiqws, or'SXzTa^..ausierus,rigidns. 24. . Medulla, 
MS. Cant, in Prosnp. Parv, 227 note, Immanis, haraiou.s, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle. 

Hence fHaraffeonsly cruelly. 

c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 76 Whan {xju hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk. .& hareiou.sly takyst on wyth hem. 

il Hara-Mri (hajrakrr/). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-curry. [Japanese (colloquial and 
vulgar), f. hara belly cut. (The more ele- 
gant expression is said to be seppuku.)'] Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch : see Dispatch 
sb. 4. Also iransf. 

2B56 Harper's Mag. Mar. 460 ipitle) Hari-kari of Japan. 
2859 Times iB Aug. 10 These officers no longer perform 
han-kari, or in other words disembowel themselves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 2^2 
Holmes Hunt efter Captain in Old Vol.of ^^(18911 58 
He will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari. 2872 A. B. Mitford Old Japan II. 295 
'The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afteru'aids in the case 
of persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death, 2888 Scott. Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Unionist party, .will hesitate long before committing ‘hari- 
kari' in that fashion.^ 2888 J, L. Atkinson in Boston (Muss.) 
JmL 7 June, Hara-kiri, the Japanese method of .self-destruc- 
tion in the baronial days, was practiced only by the Samurai, 
who were the twc«worded retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos. .Hara-kiri is rarely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

3 ^ara(l)d, harat, obs. forms of Herald. 

Haram, var. of Haresi. 

Harangue (harce-i)), s6. Forms ; 5 arang, 7 
har^r .ange, liarang, 8 haixangue, 7- harangue. 
[In Scottish rmters from CI450: in Eng. after 
1600: a. OF. are/i^e (14-I5th c.), harangue (i6th 
c.), ad. med.L. harenga in same sense, It. aringa, 
Pr., Sp. arenga ; cf. It. aringa place of declama- 
tion, arena, etc. Referred by Diez to OHG. /iring, 
MHG. ring, ring, circle of auditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 
sometimes, a formal or pompons speech. 

ifawV I. 243 To tcU the al how mTCht 
befall. To lang arang men wald it call. 1593 Duncan A pp. 

(E.D.S.), Omtio, a prater, a harang, speeche. 
i&S Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. C1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. 11735) 313 All who 
teard his grave Harangue. 1611 Cotgr., Sermon. .an 
Harang, or Oration, made vnto the people. Trial 

86 He made a long harrange about that horrid Act. 
27x1 Stexle Spect. No. 32 p c Mr. President began an 
Harangue upon your Introduction to my Kpistle. 2791 
CowpERC?rf>’fr.ii. iicTelemachus, intemperate in harangue ' 
2834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (2854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 210 He 
called an assembly.. and made a harangue in vindicutmn of 
his past conduct. 

b, Comb.y as harangue-maker, one who makes 
a harangue ; spec, the speaker or chairman in the 
old Scottish parliament. 
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1560 in Tytler Htsi, Scot. (1864)111.127 Harangue-maker. 
*759 Robertson Hist. ^oi. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen spe:^er of the parliament, or harangue* 
maker as these men call it. 

Sarangue, v. Also 8 harrangue. [a. 1 '. 
harangtter (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 'to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long vnto ^ Cotgr.] 

1 . tnir. To make an address, or speech to an as- 
sembly ; to deliver a harangue ; to declaim. 

i66o Evelyn Mem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Tuke 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tailer No. 67 f 19 Such as harangue in Pulpits. . 1766 
Goldsm., Vic. Ik xi, My wife.. undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 Coleridge (1837) II. 14 There 

is no subject, which men in general like better to harangue 
on than politics. 1855 Macaulay Hist. En^. IV. 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2 . irans. To address in a harangue ; to make a 
formal public speech to. 

1682 Wood Life 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Morison harangued him [the Moorish 
ambassador]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. II. xliii. 591 He 
often harangued the troops, 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) 1. XV. 119 Heard the voice of T. R. . . haranguing 
the mob. <zi852 Buckle Misc. (1872) 1.553 In the 
si.xteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. 

b. To ttrge out of or into by haranguing. 

4Z1678 Marvell IVks. II. 307 (R.) The author., indeavoured 
to harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farriery ImPr. (1757) II. 128 The 
Doctor .. harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 
Hence Haramguing vhl, sh. and///, a. 

1708 R. O. in Heame's Collect. 24 Jan. (O. H. S.l II. 91 
Y* Haranguing Tribe y'' fills y« digniiys in y" Church. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 435 His talent at haranguing. 
1850 Maurice 4" (ed. 2) 1. 158 The harangu- 

ing style to which Plato was in general so averse. 
Haranguer’ (harse-goj). [f. prec. vb. + ERk] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a noisy declaimer. 

a 1668 Davenant To the Noble IVidcnu Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then would serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. 1681 Drydkn Abs. 
4- Achit. 509 With them join’d all th’ haranguers of the 
throng, That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. v. 397 Those haranguers of the 
mob. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguer in the face. 

Haras (hse'ras, llara), ..Now treated as Fr. 
Forms: 4haraoe, 4, Qbarras, 5 hareysjharrasse, 
(haryage), Charres^liarreise, barrage, yharace, 
harrase, 4- haras, [a. OF. haraz (12th c.), later 
haras 'horses and marcs kept only for breed* 
(Cotgr,), in med.L. haraciurn, of uncertain origin ; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic faras horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in whicit horses and 
mares are kept for breeding j hence, f a stud, breed, 
or race, of horses 

[2292 Britton hi. vii. § 5 As vaches et n geniccs et as 
harascz des jumentz et des poleyns en boys.] a 1300 Land 
Cckaygne 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 157 Nother harace, noiher 
stode. 13. . Guy JVamv. (A.) 5710 As wicked coUes out of 
haras. _ c Pallad. on Htisb. iv. 840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. ^2425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xxii. 55 
(Jam.) Ane haryage . . he had gud, That had swlyk twelf 
in til hi.s stud. C2450 Cov. Mysi. (1841; 147 Jondyr is 
an hous of haras that slant be the wey. Elyot 

Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who selteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harreise, wherof that 
kinde is comen. .wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 2594 Hiiarte's Exatn. fVits (1616) 306 

A mare of a good barrage, 2602 Cornwall 24 a. Nature 
denying a great harace. 2792 A. Young Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). *887 Times 24 Dec. 
lo/i The foreign haras which were established, .in various 
countries on the Continent created a most .serious drain upon 
our resources in this country'. Ibid. 10/2 The establishment 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (hseTas), z/., Also 7 harraze, har(r)- 
asse, 7-8 harrass. [a. F. harasser (1562 'in 
Godef.) ' to tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, 
wearie or weare out by ouertoyling ; also, to vex, 
disquiet,' importune, liarrie, hurrie, turmoile, tor- 
ment’ (Cotgr.); perh. a derivative form of OF. 
harer to set a dog on.] 

,t 1 . irajts. To wear outf tire outy or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial. 

a 2626 Bacon Q,), These troops came to the army but the 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.y Harasse. . to tire or toyl out, to spend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in. 214 When athirst, restrain 'em from' the Flood i Their 
Bodies harrass, sink 'em when they run. 2713 Addison 

v. i, Nature oppress’d, and harass'd out with care, Sinks 
down to rest. 2720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses x. (1731) 159 
After they [horses] have been harass’d, and gone through 
their assigned Tasks .. they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage. 2760-72 tr. Juan Ultoa's^ Voy. (ed. 3) I, 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. ■ 

1 2 . To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Obs. 
<zx6i8 Raleigh Mahomet {zt3i) 6$ Burnt and harrazcd 
the Countrie. 2665 Manley Grotius's Low C. fVarres 261 
While they harassed the Fields. 2684 Scanderheg Rcdiv. 

vi. 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred and Burnt all 
the Country. 27x0 Piudeaux Orig.ffithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War., very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3 .- To trouble or vex. by repeated attacks. 

2622 Bacon Hen. Vlf 63 (R.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did vpon all aduantages set vpon them 
with their light-horse. 2727 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue\iV.i. 
VOL. V. 


*755 ^1* L i83TheBritains.. daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from the Piets. 2783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
. .no enemy to harrass them. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 
343 The Argives continued. .to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated incursions. 1865 Parioian Huguenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march*. 

4 . Totrouble,worry, distress with annoying labour, 
care, perplexity, importunity, misfortune, etc. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.y Harasse:.o\%Q to vex, disquiet, 
etc. 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ni; i. (1723) 158 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes. 2738 Johnson 
London 166 The griefs that harass the, distress’d, 2855 
MiLfttAN Lai. Ckr. (1864) III. vi. iii. 415 A mind harassed 
by the perplexing state of affairs. 2855 Tennyson Maud i. 
XIX. 22 Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debu 

irans/. 2737 Whiston ypsephus, Antig’. 1. i. § 4■^Vhen it 
[the ground] should be harassed by their labour, it should 
bjing forth some of its fruits. 1 . ■ ’ 

5 . techn. To scrape or rub. . ' i . 

2875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 93 To soften the skins after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which Is 
curved upwards. 

Hence Ha*rassed ///. d. (wlience Ha'rassedly 
adv .') ; Ha'rassing^ vbl. sl>. arid ///. a. (whence 
Ha'rassingly adv.). Also Ha rassable a.'y cap- 
able of being harassed. Ha'rasser, one who or 
that which harasses. HaTassery {iionce-wdi), 
harassing action. 

1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xiv. She . . knew where 
his ■*harassable points were and how to irritate them. 1693 
Chas. Dryden tr. yuvenal. Sat. vii. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should . . into Quarters put his *harrass'd Men. 2726 Skel- 
VocKE Voy. round IVorld(iy5-j)2iy Not ..aseat whereon to 
rest our harrassed limbs. 1884 L. J. Jennings in Croker 
Papers I. xii. 359 His successor .. passed a harassed life. 
1891 Harper's iVeekly 29 Sept. 720/2 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 2707 Land. 
Gaz. No.4322/1 Fire andSword, the too too fatal *Harassers 
of these bordering Places. 1805 G. 'Ei.usSpec. E. E. Rom. 

I. 23 (R.) Unnumbered harassers Of the Fleet and Scots. 
2834 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of ‘ harassing cares *. The first that I dread for 
you are the personal *harasseries of individual pretenders. 
2689 Dillingham Myst. Inig. Anatomised 35 The *harass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists. 
2842 Manning Serm. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 2833 Ht.Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker 1. vii. 237‘ You must have had . . an extremely 
^harassing day, Sir. 2868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh. 1B22 W. Ta ylor 
in Monthly Rev. XCIX. 290 The roads became *harassingly 
bad. x886 Sat. Rev, 20 Mar, 417 Schumann literature , , 
has become almost harassingly voluminous. 

Ha'rasSf sh. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 66 This late harrass of us 
by a more than Gottish and Vandalltque fire. 2748 Richard. 
SON Clarissa (rSii) IV. xliii. 286 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. 2814 Bvron Lara u. xi, The 
daily harass, and the fight delay'd. 187^ M. Pattison 
Casauhon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. ' ’ 

Harassment (hje’rasraent). [f. Harass v . 

+ -aiENT.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

• 27S3 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. III. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassments which the Tartars usually give a regular army. 
i6o6 Edin, Rezt, IX. 146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 2893 Beatrice Harraden Ships Night (1894) 6 A 
face . . pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

II Hara’tcll* Also harach, haratsh. The 
same as Caratch, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

2745 R. PococKE Trav, in Pinkerton V'ey, (1811) X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every summer round the islands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 1823 Byron Br. 
Abydos u. xx.note, ‘ Rayahs’, — ail who pay the capitation 
tax, called the ‘Haratchk' iZZ^Vl. Ckrr Montenegro 27 
note. To escape the haratch and the tribute of children. 

Harateen : see Harbateen. 

HCarauld, obs. form of Hebalp. 

Harbagar, -be(n)ger,.obs, ff. Harbinger. . 

Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of Harbour sb, and v, 

Harbarie, var. ofHARBOoBY, Obs. 

Harbary, var. of Hebbary. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of Habergeon. ; 
tHarbergage,lie*rbergage. OiJj. Forms: ! 
4-5 lierber-, herbur-, herby-, (4 harbi-), 5 her- j 
bergh-, herbe-, herba-, harbergage, (harber- 
gach), 5-6 herbi-, 6 erbigsge; (herbadge). [a. 
ONF. herbergage {fierbeg{hi)y herbag-y heberg-y har- 
begage), = Central OF. herberjage [herbafy heberge^y 
harberj-)y f. herbergey herberger, in ONF. herberghe, 
-gue, herb 'ergkiery -begttier : see PIakbinger,] 

1 . Lodging, entertainment. 

c 2386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 5 This Millere hadde a sharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage rr. harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. • c 2400 Maundev. {1839) viii. 97 This Is 
the same Julyan, that men elepe to for gode Herberghgage 
iRoxb, XI. 48 gude herbery], rtx42o Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 1264 Withe a riche boost he tokc his herbegage. 
2430-40 1 .\-DG. Bachas VI. XI. (1554) xSsh, Such*. Should of 
custome baue their harbergage In that citie. 1439 W. 
Byncham in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Introd. 56 
For the free herbigage of poure scolers of gramer. c 2445 
Ibid. 54 He hyrd hym lo^inge for his stoIcfs and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. o/Vork{iZ3o) 74 Making herbigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. 

2 . Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

23. . Minor Poetns /r. Vernon MS. 626^ His Innes & his 
orchardus. .Halles,&hcrbergages,lieijvppoiiheiht. ?ai4oo 


Morle Arth. 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kj’nge 
houys. Ibid. 3014 At the herbergage. ^2475 Partenay 1017 
Eucry man went to hys erbigage. 

t Harberger, earlier form of Haebingek. 
t Harbergery, berbergery. Ols.. Forms: 
4 herbergery(e,-i(e,herbagery,-ie, herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(liarbergary), 4 - 5 herbe-^orburgery. 
[a. OF. herbergerie {herbegerie, hebergerie, haber- 
gerie, etc.), f. htrbergere Habbinger, heriergicr 
to lodge : see Harbinge v. and -ery i b.] . 

■ 1 . Lodging, entertainment. 

1303 Rl Brunne Syiine 10106 parfore make|> he 

none herbergeiye. '^2330 — Ckron. (i8io.) 203 At ke dangu 
pat nyght he tok his herbegerie. c I'^o Ctirsor M. 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in lielle. 2382 Wyclif Gai. 
xxiv. 32 He ladde hym into the hows of nerbergrj’e [2388 
the j’nneJ. 1387 Trevisa Higden v. ix. (Rolls) \ i 403 Oon 
to kfi bisshop and his meyne to fynde harburgy \v.rr. her- 
bergiye, herbegerye]. ' 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8286 Make kam' a riche herbergeri [v.rr. 
herbagerii'herbergery, W’onyng], 2382 Wyclif Lt/ke xxii. 
11 Where is the herborgerie [2388 chaumbre] .where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis ? 2390 Gower Coff III. 99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. c 2440 Bone 
Flor. 2760 At thys burges hows he toke hur.downe, There 
was hur harburgerie. , ' 

Harbergh, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
Harberie, -ry : see Habboury -bry, sb. and v, 
Harbert, obs. form of Halberd. 

Harbesher, -biger, obs. ff. Harbinger. 
Ha'rbin. A local name of the Coal-fish 


{Rlerlangus carbonaritis), at a certain age. 

2806 Neill Tour Orktiey, etc. 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is 1, a sillock ; 2. a 
cooth ; 3. a harbin ; 4. a cudden ; and 5, a sethe. 2836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) 11. 251. 1862 Couch Brit. 
Fishes III. 84. 

Harbinge' (haubind^), v. -Forms: a. 5-7 
herberge, 5 herbige; / 3 . d, 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
binge. [ME, herbergCy herbige j a. OF. herbergier, 
herbigier (3rd sing. pr. herbergCy -bige) : see next, 
and cf. Harbour z/.] 

+ 1 . a. irans. To lodge, b. intr. (for rejl.y as 
in OFr.) To take up one’s quarters, Obs. 

^*47$ Partenay 1323 And iher ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. xgis Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 35 b/t A wyse 
man., that was herberged a nyght in bis house. 2562 Stow 
Efig. Chron., Universities x. (R, Supp.), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harbln^ed. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 91 One Master Bradburies, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. 1602 F, Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11 , g 56 (1876) 
42 They shal. .make the Hveree of hay for horses herberged 
out of the court, a 2603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rkem. N. 
T. (1618) 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herbinged should not haue Hen so neere together. 
2 . [ftonce^itse from harbinger.'] irans. To be a 
harbinger of, to announce beforehand. 

1868 Whitman Sel. Poetns, Starting /r. Paumanok 17 
The future of the States 1 harbinge. 1897 Mem. F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbinging the return. 

Harbinger (haubind^sj), sb.. Forms : a. 3-7 
herb©rger(e, 4 herborgere, 4-7 hei'bergeour, 

5 herberjoure, -owre, 5-7 herberjonr, -barjour, 

6 her-, harburger, 6-7 harborger^ -geoiir. / 3 . 
5-6 herbeger(0, harbygor,herbejeour,6 herbe-, 
herbigeour, harbiger, -bagar, -besher. 7. 5 
herbengar, 5-8 herbenger, 6 herbynger, 6-7 
horbinger, harbenger, 6- harbinger, (6 arbin- 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and herbergeour, a. 
OF. herbergere {-begiere, kabergiere), in obi. case 
herbergeor [ygeur, -geour, -jur, heb-, hab-) one who 
provides shelter or lodgings ( = med.L. heribergdtor, 
herehergidtor), agent-n. from vb. herbergier {-bar- 
gier, “begiery -bager, -bigier, bar-) to provide lodg- 
ings for (=• med.L. heribergdre), f. OP', herbage 
= med.L. heri-,Iiereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. and'OLCJ. heriberga lit. 

‘ shelter for an army *, f. hari, heri, host, army + 
-berga (=OE. -berg, -beoig) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the original militaiy sense, 
to mean ‘ place of entertainment, lodging ’ : see 
Harbour. The form herbegere, occurring in OP*, 
and ME,, was in the latter changed to herbenger, 
whence, with har- for her- (as also sometimes in 
OP\), the current harbinger', cf. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger. See also Harboueeil] ' - 

•f* 1 . One who provides lodging; an entertainer, 
a host ; a Harbourer. Commdn 'herberger , a 
common lodging-house keeper. Obs. • • 
a. eszos Lamb. Horn. 1^3 pc herb€[r)gers, k« ' 

ke elmesfulle. .scuien been icleoped on k« 

2340 Ayenb. 39 Robberes and kueade herberger^ 
benercs] ket berobbek ke pilgrimes an ke marchon^ ^82 
WvcLiF Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus, my kerborgere [isSS 
greetith 30uwel. ct^oPromp. -35^^ . ' 

hospiciarins. 2502 Ap.nolde Chron. u8ix) Jj . ‘ 

burgers in the same cite and in the subbart«. -as well a.s 
Oder comon harhurgers free and of the sarne fiaunch^ 
fi. C1400 Rom. Rose 5000 Gron>-ng and Grucchymg. hw 
herbeioure-.tellen hlr. erliche and Ute. 

armed at bir gate. Ibid. 75^5 sory happe to joure 
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bihove, Am I to day youre herbegerc ! ■ Go, Berber yow 
elleswhere than heere. 

2 . One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc. ; a purveyor of lodgings ; 
in pl.y an advance company of an' army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pioneer who prepares 
■the way. Hist. arch. Knight Harbinger \ 
an officer in the Iloyal Household (the office 
was abolished in 1S46). 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Man of La’v's T. S99 The fame anon 
thmgh out the toun is born.. By herbergeours [z’.r. .jours], 
that wenten hym bifom. ?<zi4oo Morte Arih. 2448Thane 
come h® herbariours, hamgeous knyghtez. 1530 Palsgr. 
22S/2 Harberger, yfj«rr;Vr dti roy. « 1562 G. Cavendish 
}Volsey 64 His harbergers passjmg byfore to proNyde 
lodgjmgs for his trayne. 

1460 Fasten Lett. No. 357 h 525 The Harbyger of my 
Tord of Marche. 1470-85 hlALORY Arthur vii. xxviij, 
Thenne ther cam the herbegeours from kjmge Arthur for to 
herborowe hym and his kyn^es. 1514 Barclay Cyt. .5- UP‘ 
londyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Hii, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 Hall 
Chron,, Hen. Fill fan. 5) (1809) 555 The English cariers 
that came with the Harbeshers to mke ground. .tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 1552 Holoet, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodginges for the traine of princes, e^i- 
siathmi. 1555 Adp. Parker Ps. cv, To them as herbeger 
Ix> Joseph .sold to sendtude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edzv. IV (Camden) 27 Theyr herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sudberrye. 1524 State 
Papers Hen. P’///, II. 115 He shalle not sett his men too 
coyne uppon the Kinges subjectes . . but by bille made by 
the arbinger. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cx-xviii. [exxiv.] 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to take sm their 
lodgynges. • 1623 tr. TVrmr. ii.xii. 185 Where 
the Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho, 
163s N. R. CamdetCs Hist. Eliz. iv. 567 The chief Magis* 
trate. .as an Harbinger appoyntingout tneir billet. 1708 J. 
Chamberi.as'NE St. Gt. Brit, i, 11. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. 1743 
List Kinfs OJFcers abtrve Stairs ibid. 11. 190 William 
Cowper, Esq.; Knight-Harbinger. 1877 JIiss Yongc 
Cavteos IV. ii. 25 Harbingers were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all this train. 


3 . One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one ; a forerunner. Mostly in 
transf. and fig. senses, and in literary language. 

$. a 2^0 Hye way Spyttel Hons 834 in Harl. E. P. P. 
IV. 60 These to our place have dayly herbegers. 

y. CX572 Gascoigne Fniiies IP«rr^(R.), Hope is har* 
benger of all mishappe. 1630 Mjlton May Mornings Now 
the oright morning star, day’s harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the cast, and leads with her The flowery Jlay. a *638 
Mede Wks. 111. (1672) 702 His Harbinger John had now 
finished his Message. 1765 H, Walpole Otranto ih, First 
came two harbingers with •wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day . . Fell 
chanticleer! 1820 W. Irving 11 . 359 The boding 

cry of the tree.toatk that^ harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
Ains>vorth Merry Eng. i. iv, A harbinger, apparelled in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce tne approach of 
the Princess. x8ys Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of belter days coming. 

1 4 . = Harbourer 2. Obs. rare. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 11.1.289 lu Harbouring the Hart, 
the Huntsman or Harbinger must . . put his Hound before 
him, and beat the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 

5 . Harbinger of spring*. A small umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Erigenia bulbosa, which 
Bowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice temate leaves, and small white 
Bowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain. 
x868 Asa Gray Man. Bot. Northern U. S. (ed. 5). 

Hence Ha-rbingersbip, the office or position of 
a harbinger. Ha*rbingery the act or 

function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

16x3 PURCH.AS Pilgrinuxge (1614) 242 Thou shalt go one 
houre before; and presently caused his head to be smitten 
off. An unbappie Harbengership In regard of his Art. 1887 
Saintsbury Hist. EUzab. Lit. li. 46 They do not come in 
with the somewhat ostentatious usherment and harbingery, 
which for instance laid the even more splendid bursts of 
Jeremy Taylor open to the sharp sarcasm of South. 

Ha'rBinger, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 3).] 
trans. To act as a harbinger to; to announce, 


presage. 

1646 G.’ Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 24 To Harbinger his 
learned name. x662 Cokaine Ovid 1. 1, Before . . I for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harbinger my soul in death \ 
1794 Coleridge Ketig. I^tusings Poems I. 88 More bright 
than all the angel blaze Hiat harbinger 'd thy birth. 28x4 
Southey Roderick xviil 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Emerson Lett, Soc. Aims v. 131 
Heralded and harbmgered by smiles and greetings. 
Harbor, var. spelling of H.\rbour. 

Harborie: see Harboury. 

+ Harbofongli, -borow, etc. ME. forms of 
Harbour sbe and v. 

+ HaTborOUS, a. Ohs. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo(u)r-, horber-j harbour^, etc. [f. H arbourj^.^, 
afterwords in -ous from French, e.g. 

1. Affording harbour or shelter ; given to hospi- 
tality. 

X526 Tisdale i Tim. iii, 2 A bishoppe must be . . honestly 
aparelled, harberouSj apt to teache. — i Pet. iv. 9 Be ye 
herbrous and that without grudginge'. 2550 Bale Apol. 38 
An other sorte promyselh their bowse to be herbourouse to 
the howschold of fayth. a x6x3 Overdury Obserz'. France 
Wks. (1856) 237 Their nature, which is easie and harborous 
to strangers. 2632 Vicars Virg. /Eneid "jz In this kinde 
harb'rous town. . 


2 . Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 
1x589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 111. 49 That water at the first 
Was harborous to br^e wide ships, now harborous to wains.] 
x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb, t s Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound, Hfa’un Help to Hist. (2671) 266 A 

Countrey harWous on either side with commodious Havens. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. 11. vii. (1852) 397 This is a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harborous. 

Harbory: sec Harboury. 

Harbour, harbor (hauboj), sb.'^ Forms : a. 
2 bereber3e, herbur 5 e,-b 27 T 3 e ,3 herber5e, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh, «*berw“, -beruh, 4-5 berber'we, 
•berewe, -borewe, -borwe, -boruhe, -borou^, 
-borw,-burlie, -burgh(e, 4-6 lierbero*w(e,-bor- 
ow(e, 5 herbarwe,-barow,-barou,-bourgh, 5-6 
herboroghe,-borough(e, 6 herberougb, -bonr- 
ough, -burrouh. B. 4herbore,-bure, 4-5-ber(e, 
5-6 -bour(e. 7. sbarburrow, 5-6harbarow(e, 
-brougli(e, 5-7 harborow(e, 6 harberowe, 
-bourgh, -borrow, -bourough, 6-7 harbor* 
ough(e. 5 . 5 harbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- harbor, 
harbour, (7. barber). [Early ME. hcreber^[e^ her- 
her^ip, corresp. to an OE. *hereheori, f. here army, 
host + -beorg, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
but found in the cognate langs., OHG. h^ri-, 
h^re~, herberga (MHG. and mod.G. herberge)^ 
OLG. hiriberga (MDu. herberghe, Du. herberg) 
all fern., Olil. herbergi neuter (Sw. herherge). I'he 
ME. word has been assumed to be from Norse ; but 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type (ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of her- to har-^ usual with er- before a con- 
sonant (as in barkt baitoWy harty marshy and the 
pronunciation of clerks sergeant, Berkshire, Hert- 
ford, etc.) ; and the weakening of the second ele- 
ment to -ber, -bor, -hour ; the current harbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes. The late ME. form 
remains in place names, t.Q. Market Harborough."] 

1 . Shelter, lodging, entertainment; sojonm, abode. 

a. exxso AV/z/iTr (Kluge Leseb. 72) Na synderlice ono 5 ren 

herbyr^e. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 69 pe node habbe 3 5iuen heom 
red, Midhereberjeand mid fode. <‘1250 Gen. ft Ex, 2392 If 
she mijte taken Herberic for hire frendes sake(n]. 1382 
WYCLIF Wisd. xviil. 4 Withoute hurting of good herberewe 
(1388 herbore). <rx38<S Chaucer /*<zry. T.n^n Neede of 
dobing, and herberwc {v.rr.^ herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boruhe]. c X440 York MysU xiv. 6 Graunt vs code herborow 
bis nyght. X47u^S Malory x.ix, They. .praid the 

lord of the costel of herburgh. XS30-1 Act 22 Hen. VI 11 , 
c. 12 If any personne ..gcue any herborowe moneye or lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 Brende Q, Curiius D ij, That 
Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow {v.r, herberowe] there. 
x§73 G. Harvey Leiier-bk, (Camden) x66 Frendly voulsave 
him herburrouh. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 6153 Of herber grete nede 
I had, Yhe herberd me with hert glad. X3M WycLir 
Ecctus. xxix. 31 To seke herbore {v.r. herberowj fro hous in 
to hous, CX490 Vwaine ^ Gaw. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi 
herber tane? 1538 Bale Brefe Com. in Hart. ^/rr^.(Malh.) 

I. 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbour, foode, and 
aparcll. 1552 Ord. St. Bnrtholomevl s Ejb in Vicary's 
Anat. (i888j App. xvi. 310^ For the herboure and succour of 
the dere mem^rs of Christes body. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871) 9 To lake herbour. 

y. C14XO Love Bonavent. Mirr, vi. (1510) Civ, She .. 
asked harborowe in dyvers places. CX43S Torr. Portugal 
260 ^Vhat crysiyn man axithe harburrow here? 2549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe. XS7X Campion Hist. Irel. i. (1633) 62 Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Picton 
L*pool Munic. Arc.(i883) 1 . 215 Whoesoever. .shall lodge or 
gyve har^rough to any rogues. [Cf. Market Harborough.] 
5 . 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxv. 115 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. 1592 Nobody ^ 
Sotneb. in Simpson Seh. S/taks. (i878> II. 2B9 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor. 1663 Dryden IVild Gallant 
HI. i, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr, II. 148 Our great Want .. was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray Creation ii. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour. .of various Animals. 2791 Cowper Odyss. 

II. 307 Give harbour in thy breast on no account To afler- 
gruage or enmity. 28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles i. xxvi, To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer. That gives us rightful claim. 

2 . A place of shelter or sojourn ; lodgings, qiiar- 
j ters, resting-place ; place of entertainment, inn ; 
i place of refuge, asylum. Obs. exc. dial. 

Cold harbour, a place of shelter from the weather for way- 
farers, constructed by the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb. Cold Harbour Lane. 

a. c X300 Havelok 742 pore were Of here herboni her- 
borwed here. pyj 7 Lakcl, P, PL B. x. 406 Holicherche, 
hat helr]berwe is and goddes hous to saue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Frol. 76s, 1 saugh nat this year so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herbcrw’e {v.rr. herborow’C, harborowe, her- 
berw, herburhe] as is now. c 1450 Merlin 539 Thei fonde 
nether house ne herberowe. 1530 Palscr. 230/2 Herborogbe, 
logis. a 1637 B. JoNSON Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
To have his arms set up in his last herborough. • 

/ 3 . 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 448 With-in his awen moder 
body, AVhar his herber with-in was dight. CX449 Pecock 
Repr. 523 Dyuersc Ostries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude. 

y. 1 c X47S Sqr, lowe Degre X79 Yf ye may no harbroughe 
se. Than must ye lodge under a tre. 2530 Palscr. 169 
Herherge. an harborowe. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agsi. Fort. 
I. V. 6a, Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. 2600 
Holland Livy xxvi. xlL 6x6 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there mecte together. 

£. 2483 Ca//;. X74/2 An Harbar, 2570 


Levins Manif>. 222/36 Harboure, hospHinm. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. 1 . 7 Fair harbour that them .seems : so in they entred 
are. 1642 Rogers Naaman 462 They capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild..and in array, 2722 Addison Sped. No. no p 2 Ivy 
and Elder-Bushes, the Harbours of several solltaiy Birds. 
2868 CtevelandGloss., Harbour, shelter, fodging. 

ft). The * house mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac- Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and nis seson As thyr herberwe (t'.rr. herbonve, harborowe, 
hebour) chaungeth lowe or helghe. 

c. The covert or place of retreat of wild animals. 

2576 Fleming tr. Caius' Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner HI. 
234 xerriere. .driue them out of their hollow harbours. 2615 
J, Stephens Satyr. Ess. 310 Hee dreames of .. a Bucke 
lodged, or a Hart in harbor. 2622 T. Scott Bclg. Pismire 
74 They resort to those places as to their harboroughs or 
couerts. 2742 Campl. Fam. Piece ir. i. 289 When you intend 
to find out the Harbour or Layer of a Hart. 2884 Jefferies 
Red Deer v\. 102 Hie stag.. When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be ‘ in harbour 

2548 Udall, etc. Ar/rr/z/./^/in Mark\\’.2S Fynde any quiet, 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 2591 R. W. TancredCfGismunda 

V. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 85 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart’s thought ! 2674 Brevint Saul at Endor 268 
These saving Harbers. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude 1. ii In 
what vale Shall be my harbour? 

3 . A place of shelter for ships ; spec, where they 
may lie close to and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port, 

а. Ic-xrosLay. 28878 Sexisce men. .seileden to londe, And 
herberye token.. Bi-yeonde berc Humbre.] C2386 Chaucer 
Prol, 403 To rekene wcl his tydes His stremes . . His her- 
berwe and his moone, his lodemenage. 2555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 21 Thei .. digged out herborowes, 
where their shippes might ride saulfe fro the .siorme. 

A 1582 N. LicHEncLD ir, Castanheda Ijb, The Ports, 
Herbours, and Riuers, where he tooke in fresh water, 

y. a 2547 Surrey VEneid iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frendly harbroughe. 2555 Eden Decades 350 A byght or 
bay as thowgh it were a harbarowe. 2578 Bourne Invent. 
11 They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) III. 121 They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacilie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

б. 2582 N. Lichefield Ir. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 
Ixii. 126 b, Tlieir harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 219 They were not able to put 
into the Harbor. ^2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv, 609 A 
Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover’d Shoar, ^ 1802 bled. yml. VIII. 23 
Some of the men of war, then in the harbotir. a 2839 Praeo 
Poems\iZ 6 A) II. 178 Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
1 come to tbee, Lady, at lost. 

4 . C/ass-tnaking. A large shallow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels used for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ‘batch' and conveying them 
to the pot for fusion. 

2892 Sale Catal. Glass JVks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harbours. 2897 Correspondent, Each harbour of separate 
mixture Is placed around the furnace before each pot tor the' 
purpose of filling. 

6. atlrib. and Comb, (in sense 3), as harbour- 
admiral, -bar, -buoy, -duty, -light, -room, -town, 
etc. ; harbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in pH) \ harbour-gasket, -log, 
•watch (see quots.) ; harbour-master, an officer 
who has charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc, therein ; hence harbour-mastership ; 
harbourward adv., towards the harbour. 

iBzp Marryat F. Mildmay iv. The Gladiator, the flag- 
ship of the *harbour admiral. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 

VI. XV, We drifted o’er the *HarDour-bav. 2864 Tf-nnyson 
Sailor Boy s He rose at dawn and, fired 'with hope, Shot 
o’er the seething harbour-bar. 2842 — Audley Court 85 
The bay was oily calm ; the *harbour-bnoy . . With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 27x8 Bridlington 
Pier Act, All such tolls, *harbour-dues, or other dues. 
2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. x. vii. (1876) 614 A harbour due 
is. .paid for the accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., *Harbour.gaskeis. broad, but 
shpit and well-blacked gaskets, .for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 2858 Mere. Marine Mag. V. 371 A *Harbour- 
Light will be established, 2867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk., 
*Harhourdog. that part of the log-book which, .relatesonly 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Maitre de ports, an *harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 2884 G. Allen 
Philistia I. 37 The honourable sinecure of a *harbour- 
mastership. 2847 Grote Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide *harbour-room at once safe and adequate, c 1622 
Chaf.man lliadw. (R.), Halos '•harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. ^ .*867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., *Harbour- 
watch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, -when the ship rides at single anchor. 

+ HarTaour, Obs, [A frequent spelling of 
Arbour jA* from 16th c., intermediate between the 
earlier herber, erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green = Arbour i. b. A bower or 
retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 

a. 2505 Will of M. Huniyngdon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Harbar of the Calhedrall 
Church of Hereford.^ 1*573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 234 
^ly bodye to be buried within y* arbour on the north side 
offthe cnurche of Rjchmonde.] 2804-20 Hereford Calk., 
Sexton's Bk. of Fees, For Ground in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. 

b. 2563 [see Arbour 5.] 2593 G. Fletcher AiW/t.f/c. xxvi. 
(Grosart) 107 Where loving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde, 2613 R. Cawdrey Table Aiph. (ed. 3), Ombrage, 
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shade, harbor, or bower to rest vnder. 1762 Genii. l\fag. 
222 A gravel walk. .with a covered harbour at each end of 
it. a 1790^ Warton Poet, (1802) 11. 194 An avenues© 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end. In spile of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence Ha’rhotired^//. tz., = Arboured. 

16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
on a Camell : harboured aboue, and couered with linnen. 
Harbour var. of Arbor sl^.^ 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (hauboi), v. Forms : o. 
2 lieTebure5eii, herbor^en, 3 herber(e)3eii, 
hereborwen, 3-5 herberwen, herborwen, 4 
herberghen, herborghen, herbarwen, herb- 
weren, 4-5 herborghwen, berberewen, 4-6 
herberowe^n, 5 hereborogbe, berbtirgbe, ber- 
berrowe, 5-6 berborowe, 6 berberougbe, ber- 
brougb. 3-7 berber(e(n, 4-5 berbor, 5 
berbar, 6 berbowr(e. 7. 4-6 barborough, 5 
-bergb, -berougb, -burrow, -bourrow, 5-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brough. 5 . 5 harbur, 5-6 
barber, 6 barbar, 6- barbor, harbour. See also 
herbery, Haubby v. [f. Harbour jA, in its various 
phonetic forms :~OE type '^herebeor^tan^ corresp. 
to ON. herbcryja^ to lodge, harbour; 

OHG. heribergSn, MHG., MDu., Ger., Dii. her- 
hergcn intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge^ early 
form of Harbinge from OF. kerberger (which 
w.as ultimately the' same word).] 

I. irans. 't’l. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for ; to shelter from the weather or the night ; 
to lodge, entertain. Obs, 

a. CXX50 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice hereDyre3ode. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. a3pu. .fedest wreche men and herebure^est and scru- 
desi. c 1290 A', Eng. Leg. 1. 260/146 To herehorewi hliseise 
men. CZ380 Wycuf Sel. }Vks. III. 201 Clohe .. and her* 
berwe hem. Ibid. 371 here he schal be hereberowid. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 236/r Herbej-wyn \v.rr. herbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. xS3o-t Act 22 Hen. 
Vllly c. 12 To lodge and herberough any persone .. of 
charitee or almes. 1540 Tavcrner PtjiilSt Exhort, be/. 
Communion^ We have not hymselfe now . . to herbrough 
him. 1557 jtsi Mylner Abingt. 157 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
X06 Herberowe us to night. 

p. a 1^00 Cursor M. 15494 To spek o iesu he was 
herberd m Jjat tun. 1382 Wyclif Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this Is herborid in the hous of 
Symound coriour. c X400 Isumbras 521 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gete none, Ne house to herbere hyme inne. 
n X5XO Douglas King Hart 11. 264 sail nocht herbere me 
and Eis at anes. 1609 Skenb Keg. Maj\ Siat. Robt. I. 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

Y* Torr. Portugalzii'it I wold harburrow the full 

fayne, CZ450 Mirour Salnacioun 1252 To harbergh the 
nedy wagring. 1530 Falsgr. 579/1, I tntende to harborowe 
folkes no more. *565 Golding Ovids Met. 11. (XS93I 29 
Tethis who doth harbrough me within her surges wide. 

Sivqila in Polimanteia (1881) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

5. c\^o Bone Flor. 1971 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All bebynde men . . Hys sekenes was so felle. 1557 
Ord, Hos/italls E ij, Those [children] that are harboured 
in the Howse. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. 102 She har- 
bors you as her kinsman. 

/ig. 1630 Prynne Anti-Annin. 1 Which would willingly 
harbour themselues, vnder the roofe. .oPthe Church of Eng- 
land. 1671 Milton Samson 458 The anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not Mine eye to harbour «leep. 
b. absol. To show hospitality. 

1534 Tindale Kom. xii. 13 Diligently to harboure (153.5 
CovERD. Be glad to harbarow. 1539 (Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboiire.] 

t 2 . To quarter (soldiers or retainers) ; to assign 
lodgings to, to billet ; reji. to take up quarters, en- 
camp, Also absoi. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chroft. (rSio) 149 Nouber cite ne burgh 
myght |>ei in herberd be. ^ c 2350 IVill. Paleme 1626 Alle be 
genge of grece was gayli rcsseyued & herbarwed hastely. 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 427 in Babees Bk. 3x2 The marshalle 
shalle herber alle men jn fere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cii. 83 They comen . . in grete companyes and lodged and 
herburghed hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Orti. 32 Within the kinges 
gates no man shall harborow or assigne* but this chamber- 
iayn crusher. 1523 Ld. Berners I.cclvi. 381 They 
. . layde siege about Monsac, and harbored ihemselfe, as 
though they wolde nat go thence in a moneth. 1648 Gage 
IFest Ind. 90 (We] were . . harboured in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

3 . To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense : to keep in safety or security, 
to protect ; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin ; to 
give secret or clandestine entertainment to noxious 
persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. ?rt 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herberwe briddes many oon. 1393 Langl. 
P. Pt. C. xxii. 320 Ordeyne fe an hous, peers, to herberghen 
in thi comes. CX430 pilgr. Lyf Manhede i. exxv. (1869)66 
This scauberk is deped humilitee. .in whiche thow shuldest 
ihi swerd herberwe. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ /Esop r. xx, 
The swalowe.,herberowed her in the plowgh mans hows, 
p. 1420 Surtees Misc. (1888) 17 Yt lette noght William 
Selby to herber hys tymber apon the Scime walle. 1502 
Arnolde Chron. 83 Yf any freman .. suffer qny wares or 
marchaundises. .to be kepte or herbowryd in his house. 

y« >579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf, To harborough the 
persecuted Christians in your owne kingdome. 

8. c 1460 Henv Marchande dyd IVy/e betray 148 in Hazl. 


E. P.P.\. 203 Y swere , , Y wylle neuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 1472 Presentm, yttries \n Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 
Oonepanyermaker. .barbers suspect persones in his hous. 
1576 Fleming Panopi. Episi, 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
lurketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hib. i. xviii.(i8io) 
193 Traitours, which harboured themselves in the bogs and 
woods. 1659 Pell Impr. Sea xo6 note, I would have 
Captains to say that our ships shal harbour no such Sailors. 
1700 S. L. tr. Frykds Key. E. Ind. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numbers of Monkeys. X71X Addison Sfect. No. 131 
F 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House, >759 tr. Duhamets Husb. r. vL (1762) 12 Dung 
harbours insects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
lUustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre . . does not 
harbour vermin. Mod. Neivsp. A tobacconist was fined 
/ 100 for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

fiS' >650 Hubbert PiU Fonnality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 1820 Scott 
Ivankoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 1842 H. Rogers Ess. I. 1. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages. 

+ b. Of a place, etc. : To afford accommodation 
or room for; to contain, hold. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. n. 40 Bote)>ernashalle ne honsj^at 
nuht herborwe he peple. 1398 Trevisa Bartlu De P. R, v. 
iii. (1495) 106 The mydie moder beclyppylh the brayne and 
herboryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne. 
CX440 York Myst. xv. 125 It [a horn spoon] will herWr 
fourtypese. 1587 Golowg De Montay \x. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayre, the Heauen, the Sea. 
the Earth, and Hell .. were harbered in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 Botle 6)/*/^. Thespecifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms, 1680 
— Produc. Cheitt. Princ. v. 240 The Aeriall particles, that 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

To enlertnin within the breast ; to cherish 
privately ; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

X393 Langl. P. pi. C. vhi. 258 In h>’n hole herte to her- 
bergnwen alle treuthe. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Eptst. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse, 1583 Stanyhurst 1. (Arb.) 17 Such festred 

rancoure doo Sajmets celestial harbour? i6ot F. Godwin 
Bfs. 0/ Eng. 353 The citizens.. harboring thelrold grudge. 
1602 Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossips meets 20, 1 know 
that beauteous wenches aie enclinde, To harbour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Fordyce Setsn. Vng. IVom. 
(1767) I. iii. 109 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
X781 CowPER Convers.^ 561 Hearts ..that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macaul.ay Hist. Eng. II. 70 He believed them to harbour 
the worst desims. 2850 W. Irving Goldsmith i. 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 

5 . To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

>555 Edf.n Decades 2 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 

harborowe greate nauies of sbippes. x6oo }. Port tr. Leo's 
Africa it. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xii. HI, 
Harbour my fieshly b^k safe in thy wounded side. 2693 
Lond. Gas. No, 2849/4 Directions.. how to Harboura Ship 
in the same with Safety. 1887 Bowen Vxrg. jEneid iv. 375, 1 
. . Harboured hts vessels, saved from death his mariner band. 

6 , To trace (a stag) to his ^harbour’ or lair. 
Also transf, 

XS31 Elyot Gov. I, xviii, A few nombre of hounde.';, onely 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1575 Torberv. Venerie 
239 We herbor and unherbor a Haite, we lodge and rowse 
a Bucke. *37 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. t. ii, Here’s Little 
John hath harbord you a Deere, 1741 (see Harbinger 4]. 
1886 Wood in Gd. lYords 690 A . . tigress had been tracked 
, .and at last ' harboured*, as Stag-hunters say, in a small 
thicket. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway fsL 6, I can har- 
bour a stag against any man on Exmoor. 

II, intr. 1. To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter; to encamp; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or concealment, arch, or Obs, 

c 1200 I'rin. Coll, Horn. 87 5if hemai her-iime herber3en. 
X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10290 Lete hym herber yn 
hys hous. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr, vi. 53 Wont to 
sleen hys gestes bat herburghden in hys hous, ^1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 5251 Thar herborghede |>c kyng & ys barouns, 
Wyb-oute tentes ober pauyllouns. CZ400 Rcnvland G. 
745 Vnder a Mounlayne bey herberde bnn Besyde_ a reuer. 
c 2450 Merlin 125 Ye sholde not fynde an bouse in to her- 
berowe. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, iv. \di, 79 Now for this 
Night, lets harbor here in Yorke, x686 Vx.os Staffortisk, 
448 Others say that the Robbers themselves harbour’d here. 
c 1750 Shenstone Econ. 1. 52 Beneath one common roof 
Thou ne’er shalt harbour. 2805 Wordsw'. IVaggoner I. 59 
Where the Dove and Olive- Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 200, I 
was suspicious that possibly some party of Indians might be 
harboring round. j 

jig. CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could harber in her head. 2569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippds Van, Aries 105b, But nowe this plague . . doth 
not onely herberoughe emonge temporall men. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, V. ^Vks- (Rtldg,) 2x4/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 1655 
tr. De Parc's Francion X. 33 IToJ suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer ii. 161 No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 266 If 
envy could have harboured in such a breast as Sophia's. 

8 . Of an animal ; To have its retreat or resort ; 
spec, said of a stag. 

1590 H. Buttes Dyeis drte Dinner M viij, It is a Seafish 
. .It harboureth some time about the shore. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry ni. xiv. (1660) x66 You shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth. 26x3 Purchas (1614) 862 Penguin .. 
cannot flie,. .feeds on fish and grasse, and harbors in berries. 
1650 Fuller Pis^ah iiu ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour. .the belling Roes to bed. 2772-81 Cook 
Voy. ^2790) V. x68o The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 2869 Philufs Vesw. iii. 46 In the woody 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 


9. Of a ship (or its crew): To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbour. Also fig. 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis in. (Arb.) 72 Wee saulflye dyd 
harbor in hauen. x6ii Shaks. Cymo. iv. ii. 206 To show 
what coast thy sluggish crare Dligbt easiliest harbour in, 
a 2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis iii. (1704) 331/2 He 
might have Harbour’d in Falmouth. 27x8 Sewall D/Vxrj/ 
12 May (1882) III. 184 Wind was Contrary that was forc’t 
to harbour at Marblehead. 2842 Browning JVaring ii. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 
Hence Ha*rboured, HaTbouring/i//. ad/s. 

23M Wyclif IVtsd. v. 15 An herborid man of a dai, that 
passith forth. 2743 J. Davidson AEneid vin. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons into his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams. ^ 2833 Wordsw. Warning 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea. 2835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
viii. 361 A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage (haubsredj). Also 6 
herberage. [f. Hakbodb jAI + -age : cf. the earlier 
ME. herbergage, Haebebgage, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging; =Habbobb i. 

‘ 2570 Henry's Wallace xi. j 236 note. Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 2595 Shaks. John n. i. 234 
Your King .. Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
2634 Heywood Maidenh. well Lost ii. Wks, 2874 IV. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scott 
Old Mori, viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 2859 Tennyson Enid 281 Where can I get me har- 
bourage for the night? 

transf. and fig. 2829 T. Taylor Enfhus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourage in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon. 2876 F. E. Trollope Chamiing Fello^v II. xt. 174 
An idea to which. . he would give no harbourage. 

2. A place of shelter ; a lodging ; = Habbour 2 . 
1651 N, Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) 113 Happy 

England, if the same prove good Harbourage for a fainting 
Nation ! 1820 Scott Ivauhoe xxviii, The worst of these 

harbourages .. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew. 1883 
GrapJdc 19 May 496 The island has been a harbourage of 
conspiracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven : cf. Har- 
bour 3 . 

[a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 4x2 That Enemy • . wind- 
driven on the British Coast, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.] 1850 Blackie yEschylusl. 38 Harsh harbourage, 
hard hammocks, and scant sleep. 2801 Smiles Engineers 
n. 204 He. took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 2B84 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harbourage for the boats. 

Har^bourer, -orer (haub^rw). [f. Harbour 
V. -i- -ER 1. This took up sense i of herherger, 
Harbinger, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senses 2 , 3 .] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also fg. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke'vWu (R.), Of an harbourer 
of deuils, was he sodalnly made a disciple, and scholar of 
Jesus. 1577 B. Googe Hereshach's Husb. i. (1586) 45 
Eythcr. .harberours of Antes. .or el.se breeders of..weedes. 
2624 T. Scott ^nd Pt. Vox Populi 28 Abettors, main- 
tainors, concealers of their plots or harberours of their 
persons. 1652 J, Audley En^. Commw. 29 It became the 
Commons to be harborers of the people. 2710 Stryve Lt/e 
Abp. Grindal an. 1582 (R.) A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 De Quincey Sp. 
Mil. Nun Wks. III. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter. 1^2 Daily Nctvs 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
..is a sad harbourer of soot and dust. 

2. Stag-hzinting. One whose office it is to trace 


a deer to its covert. 

2652 Davenant Condibert 11. xxix, Old Forrest Spys, the 
Harborers With hast approach. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Reercat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mule always round the outside of the Covert. 18^ 
Jefferies Red Deer vi. 104 The work of the ' harbourer’ is 
to find where a runnable stag is in 'harbour ’ on the morn- 
ing •f the meet. 

Hence Har*bonress, -oresse, a hostess. 

1624 Heywood Gtmaik. ix. 428 Mary.. was a devout har- 
bore.sse, . . that gladly entertained the disciples of Christ. 
Sa<'xbotiriii^, vhl. sb. £f. Harbour v. 
-ingL] The action of the verb Harbour, in 
various senses. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24709 His herbering sal last in hell. 
2382 Wyclif Rom, xii. 13 Kepinge, hospitalile, that is, 
herboringe of pore men. ^2489 CaxtOn Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
i. 28 Lorde god, that wythin the holy wombe..toke thyher- 
bowrynge. 1576 Tubberv. Venerie 141 There is not so muche 
skill to be used in lodgyng of a Bucke a.s in harboring of a 
harte. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa n. 376 Places for the., 
docking, and harbouring of his warlike galHes. 2631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 56 Here was an harbouring of a 
popish prie-.L 

b. aUrib.,zi.% harbouring house, place. 

>535 Steivart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tba saw evin at 
thair hand Ane herbering place. 2585 Fleetwood in iims 
Orig.Lett.%^r. i. 11,302 Harborinse Howsesfor Maisterles 
Men, and for such as Ijwe by thelfte. 1605 Waymouth m 
Harper’s Mag. Apr, (1883' 708/2 The most.. secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth. 

Sarbourless (hauboiles), a. For early forms 
see Harbour sb.^ [f. Harbour sb.^ + -less,] 

1. Destitute of shelter, houseless, homeless. 

CX200 Ormin 6166 Himm hatl iss "J? 

herrberrshe findenn. C1380 Wyclif Hpis. (*880) X29 po 
men hat not herberwid suche pore hcrI«rwcJ»^ . >3?* ~ 
Matt. : 
lesse ( 

¥or kTnr-Sthure'iike' he“ not be herbcroules. 1526 
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PiiSf- Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 153 b, Harlwurj’nffe the har- 
borougWes. 1609 Bible (Douay) ha. IvUl 7 The Rcedie, 
and herberles bring m into thy house, a 1677 MaNton 
Exp.Lonfs Pr. Matt. vi. it We should soon be shiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 28*9 J. Donovan 
Caiedu Counc. Trent i. W. § ii He is born in poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless stranger, 
f 2 . Of a place : That affords no shelter. Oifs. 
2563 Golding Oz’ieTs Met. i. (1593' 7, I entred by and bv 
The harbroughlesse and cruell house. 1589 Warner Aio. 
Eng. 11. Prose Addit. (1612) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3 . ^Yithout harbours or havens for ships. 

2600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lesse and har* 
bourlesse coasts of Italie. 2705 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, howling and harbourless. 2857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs — you have to build the breakwater. 

Sa'rliOTLrsoluef Obs* [f. Habbour sh?- 
+ -SOME.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

2584 Lodge Alantvt 79 Harden not your hearts, .releeve 
the poore, be harboursome. 

tHaTljonry, haTb(e)ry, norih.dial.ani 
Sc. Obs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(e, her- 
bry(e, 5 herbre, 5-6 barbery, 5-7 -erie, 6 bar- 
bry, -rio, barbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 barbourie, 
7-9 barboury. fin 13th c. northern Eng. herberi, 
parallel to ME. herberje, herberwe-, perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. herbergi (see Hakboor j 4 .t) ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -fy.] 

1. Shelter, lodging, harbourage ; = Harbour 

I. In quot. 137.3, military encampment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14135 To Hs castel was lesus cald Til 
herberi \_Fairf. herborwe] als i forwit tald. 1373 Barbour 
Bmce XVII. 298 Till gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Ordanit ane 
felde for tharherbr>'. <1x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. 28 Ne clathes to fie nakcde ne herbcrj’ to he herberles. 
c 1470 Henry IVallace vii. 472 Sewyn scor with him that 
nycht tuk herhry thar. c 2475 RauJ Coiliear 41 He na 
harberie had for his behufe. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Caiech. 
(1884') 244 He giffi.sthe meit, drink, and claith and harborj'. 
2552 Lyndesay Monarche 5942 OhjTnes ^e gaue me Her- 
berye. 2570 Levins Manip, 107 These, .in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, armorie. .of harbour harbourie, 
hospitinm. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj.^ Stat. David //, 44 
All they c^uha sellis bread and aill, sail receaue passengers 
in heroene within their houses. 2619 Sir J. Sempill 
Sacrilege Handl. 50 For harboury, No cerlaine dwelling 
place. 2862 Hislo? Prov. Scot, go He that’s ill o' hU har* 
boury is gude at the way-kenning. 

2 . A place of shelter, a lodging-place; «Har- 
SOUR 2 . 

c 232^ bfeir. Hovt. 63 Thar was na herberle To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1375 Barbour Bruce tr. 280 Sa 
till thar berbery wend sail inai. CX47S Rauf Coilyar 675 
Thair was ane hailsum barbery. 2^x3 Douglas dEneis xr. 
X. gs It is a stelUng place and so\ir narbry, Quhar ost in 
staill or enbuschmcnt may ly. 2549 Covtpl. Scot. xv. 235 
Hareyt furtht of house and herberj'e, 2570 Levins Manip. 
204/29 Harborie, hospitiunt, 2583 Leg. Bp. Si. Androis 
Pref.g4 in Satir. Poems Reform. Leaving the heavinlie 
harbne whair he satt. 

3 . Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

23. . Ship Lazos in Balfour's Praciicks (1754) 625 Quhair 
ony great presse of shipfiis lyis in ane harberie. xS7® ‘u 
W. Mcllwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 90 All the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. 1617 Ibid.. The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer, c 2640 Sc. Acts Chas. I 
(1814) V. 95 The said burgh of Piltenweyme. .hes ane guid 
and salfF harberie. 

4 . Comb., as harbottry-place. 

2513 Douglas /Eneis iii. i. 31 Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herbrj’ place To Troianis. 2362 WinJet Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. 1888 I. 4 We. .exhort the latter marinaris. .to. .direct 
it to sum mair sure barbery place. 

Earbrough^'e, obs. ff. Harbour sb. and v. 

•V Ha'rbry, heTbery, v. north, dial, and Sc. 
Obs. Forms : 4 berbery, herbory, 4-6 berbri, 
berbry, 6-7 barbry, barberie. [In 14th c. her- 
bery\ herbry, a northern doublet of Harbour v.j 
perh. immediately a. ON. herhergja : cf. Har- 
boury j^.] 

1 . irans. To shelter, lodge : Harbour t;. i. 
237s Barbour Bruce ii. 300 And bad thaim berbery thaim 
that nycht. cx375.iV. Leg. Saints, Magdaletta 218 Nane 
wald herbry ham in house. 24. . Burgh Laws c. 85 (Skene 

S ) Na man . . aw to barbery ony strangcar in his house 
ngar ban a nycht. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, nor, .Harhreit the wolsome. 7 a 2550 Freiris 
ofBerzvik 239 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 293, I will herbry 
no gaistis heir perfay. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj, 129 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2 . To anchor (a shipl in a haven or harbour. 

25x3 Douglas yEneis i. vi. 159 Thi schippis and fallow- 
schip .. Other ar herbryit in the havin. 2562 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) i. 203 pat Lord may harbarj* so thy bairge. 

3 . itiir. To take shelter, to lodge; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 710 Quhen he harbreit with me. 
2513 Douglas /Eneis i. viii. 81 We ar defendit to herbry' on 
the sand. 

Hence + Ha*rbrying, berbreyng vbl. sb. 

237s Barbour Bruce ix. 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of Harbour sb. and v. 
Harcabuz, obs. form of Harquebus. 
Earcarrah : see Hircarba. 

Earcelet, var. Haslet. 

Earcken, obs. form of Hearken t/A 
Eard (hard), a. {sb.) Forms: 1 beard, 2-4 
berd, (3 ard, Orm. barrd), 3-7 barde, (6 beard, 


herde), 4- bard. [A‘ Common Teut. adj.: OE. 
heard— OFrh. herd, OS. hard (IslOn. harl(d)f 
MLG. hard, harde, Du., LG. hard), OHG. hart, 
harti, hirti (MHG. hart, herte, Gcr. hart), ON. 
harlSr (S\v. hard, Da. haard), Goth, hardusi— 
OTeut. *hardiis, corrcsp. to pre-Teut. *kartiis «= Gr. 
Kparvs strong, powerful. Like other adjs. in -its, 
hardits became in WGer. partly a y<?-stem hardja-, 
whence OHG. harti, hpii’, but there is no trace 
of this in OS. and OE.] 

I, Passively hard : resisting force, pressure, or 
effort of some kind. 

1 . A primary adjective e-xpressing consistency of 
matter : That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not easily penetrated or separated into particles ; 
firm and resisting to the touch ; solid, compact in 
substance and texture. The opposite of soft. 

Beflzvulf{Z,) 2509 Billes cej, bond and heard sweord. 972 
Blickl. Horn. 221 Mid haerenum hra'^^le swipe heardum & 
unwinsumum. rxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 282 Wip heardum 
swile pms magan. C2275 Lamb. Horn. 129 Wcler of pan 
herda fllnte. n xyya Cursor M. 6390(0611.) Of pe hard slan. 
CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor -joj Jourc harlis ar herd as 
flynt. c 140Q Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 pat er so hard pat 
pare may na metell pullsch bam. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 227/1 
Harde yn towchpge. or feiynge . . dttrus. 2368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Librarie in the gray Friers in London, now called Christes 
HospUalk 2594 T. n. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 148 The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. 2638 Sip. T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 240 Sallads, acharrs, and hard e^s. 
2657 R. Licon Barbados^ (1673) 72 Leaves, .extreamly stiff 
and hard. 2674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 12 The hair of both 
Sexes is generally black and hard. 26^ Locke Hum. Und. i i. 
v. (1695) 54 That being generally call'd hard by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by the pressure 
of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, soft, 
which changes the Situation of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful toucL 2764 Reid Inquiry v. § 2 Wks. 1. lao/i 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily be made to change its figure, we calf it hard.^ 2860 
Tyndall t. ii. 10 If it did not yield in the slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard. 28^ Pusev Min, Proph. 
541 Harder than adamant. 

+ b. Undigested (in the stomach). Obs. 

2687 R. L’Estrange Anszif. Diss. 31 Neither is it. .Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at last, that lyes so Hard in our 
Author's Stomach. 2696 Tryon Misc. iii. 68 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. 

c. Hard fist, an tingloved fist. Also attrib. 

2887 Daily Ne^vs 27 Jan. 5/3 Time was when the opening 

night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard.fist ’battle was 
postponed. 

d. Hard iron, hard lead : see qnots. 

2882 Maxwell Electr. 4* Magn. II. 44 Iron which retains 
its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field is called Hard iron. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Hard leeui, lead containing certain impurities, principally 
antimony. 

2 . Of money : In specie as opposed to paper cur- 
rency. See also quot. 1882, 

2706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer iv. lii. Your mother has 
a hundred pound in hard money, lying . . in the hands of a 
mercer. 2779 A. Adams in y. Q. Adams" Fam. Lett 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard money^ per bushel. 
2823 Bentham Ration. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in hard money by the weeL 2830 Galt 
Lawrie T, v. viii. (1849) ^3® We were to get h.ard cash to 
meet a run, Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 157 The nomina- 

tion of Governor Tilden, upon a bard-money resumption 
platform. 2882 BiTHELL Countingdio. Diet., Hard cash, a 
term used todislinguish metallic money, from, .paper money. 

. .Often popularly used to denote bank notes, and other docu- 
ments of undoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
debts, or commercial rights. 

3 . Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery feels firm and not easy to 
be compressed. 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl. %.\. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
I. 'i'hat the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary. . 
3. That the arteriesare full [etc.], 2803 Med. ymt. IX. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric. 
(ed. 4> 1. 440 The pulse ..is hard and full — not weak and 
oppressed. 

4 . Not easy to wear out or cause to give way; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esf,, hardy and bold in fight. Now chiefly 
in sense approaching i. 

Beowulf (Z.) 342 Wlanc wedera leod word aefler sprsec 
heard under helme. cixoo Ormin 1596 And siffbin heorrte 
iss harrd and starre. And stedefasst o Criste. c 2205 Lay. 
28958 Brutael hat is a cniht swi3e herd, c 23^ SirFerumb. 
808 Fir[umbrasl was hard, & suffrede wel. c 2400 Maundev. 
(1839) 253 P®i harde folk and moche peyne and 

wo mow sufiren. 1577 ^.OooG¥.Heresbach"s Husb.i.{t^'&6) 
23 b, A hard fellowe, brought up from his childehood to 
labour. z^oj'Tovsc.u, Four f. Beasts 119 Yet is the 

black Hound harder and better able toendure cold, then the 
other which is white. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, t. 95 Men, a 
hard laborious Kind. 2857 G. Lawrence 65 (Hoppe) 

[The horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a race] can 
come off in ten days. 2885 Times xi Feb. 8/1 'The men .. 
look as hard as nails and fit for anything. 

i'b. Firm, steadfast, unyielding. /rV.andy?^. Obs. 
2340 Hampole Pr.^ Consc. 662 A man es a tre,' standes 
noght harde. Of whilk he crop es turned donward. a 1662 
Fuller {Forthies{iB4o)I11. 174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

t c. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Obs. 

2606 Skaks. Ani, 4" C"/. iit. xiii. 211 When we in our 


viciousnesse grow hard. 2607 — Timon iv. iii. 260 Thy 
Nature, did commence in sufferance, Time Hath made thee 
hard in't. * 

6 . Difficult to do or accomplish; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter vi. 4 Ful hard it^ is to be tumyd 
enterly til h® br>’ghthed and he pees of godis lyght. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 227/1 Harde yn knowyng^ or warkjmge, 
diffictlis. xssg W, Cunningham Cosnwp-.Glasse 97 Itisas 
harde, and lauorus, to get the Longitude. 2621 Biblf. 
Transl. Pref. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all. 1653 
Walton Angler ii. 60, 1 see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout then a Chub. 2711 Steele Spect, No, 36? 8 
How hard a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech. 2876 Mozley Uuiy. Serin, iv. 90 Often 
. .what we must do as simply right, .is just the hardest thing 
to do. 

b. Of the object of an action. Const, inf., 
or of, in, with sb. expressing the action. 

c 2200 Ormin 6326 And tatt iss swi^e strang and harrd To 
forl>enn her onn eorJ>e. a 2300 Cursor M. 16992 (Gott.) His 
pine was hardir [Cott. herder] for to drei. a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Pnne. 825 But paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 2577 B. Googe Heresback's Hush. 
111. (1586) J43 Other remedies more harde to bee com by. 
2599 H. Buttf.s Dyets drie Dinner Eb, Chestnuts .. are 
liard of digestion. 2653 Walton viii. 168 He is a 

very subtle fish and hard to be caught. 2768 Sterne Sent, 
yonm. (1778) II, 112 {.Case of Consc.), 1 was hard to please. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne in. 64 It isahard thing 
to manage. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Ixii. 382 She was 
hard to ^ entreated in this affair. 

c. Of the subject of an action : Not easily able 
or capable ; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const, in/., or of with sb. denoting action or 
faculty. Ohs. exc. in hard of hearing. 

c 2300 Cursor M. 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
<12400 Serin, agsl. Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant. II. 50 Yvil 
and hard of hileve. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxvL 464 
We ar hard of byleue that this shall be. 2564 Child Mar- 
riages, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
hearin^e. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitic, and hard to learn and conceive. 1726-7 Swirr 
Gulliver iii. x, He. .found the natives., very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 1858 Dickens/.^//. 12880)11.55, 
1 have been very hard to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. 2B61 — Gt. Expect, xxxvii^ 1 am hard 
of hearing. 1872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. n. iii. 248 Wise 
words in hard ears are but lifeless lore. 

6 . Difficult to penetrate with the understanding; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

[2382 WvcLiF 2 Pet. iii. 26 EpistHs. .in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in vndirstondinge.] 2450 tr. De Imitaiione 
m. xlviii. 118 Knouleche of many harde quesliouns. 2535 
CqvERDALE Ps. Ixxii[i]. 26 Then thought I to vnderstonde 
this, but it was to harde for me. 2663 F. Hawkins youth's 
Behav. 73 Dictionary . . a Lexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 2720 Swift 
Lett. Yng. Clergyrn. Wks. 2842 II. 20X Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 2888 Burgon Lives 
22 Gd. Men Il.xii. 364 To ask hard questions. 

7 . Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist, f 7 oo hard for, too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. Hard case, a difficult case to 
treat or deal with ; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardened criminal, a * bad lot U.S. 

' 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
see? Lad, 2. I, our way to be gone. Boy. You are too 
hard for me. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 32 The 
Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw him 
downe. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 330 If 
we found the enemy too hard for us. 2750 Chesterf. Lett. 
(279^2) IIL ccxl. loi A man who is master of his rhatter will 
with inferior parts be loo hard .. for a man of belter parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 2848 Ruxton Life 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Bonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
fliBgx Stevenson (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8 . Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous; hard-hearted. 

Bcozuulf {Z.) 166 Atol angengea .. heard ra hynSa. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 57 Manige men beo3 heardre heortan. c 2250 
Gen. * Ex. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And Sis king hard, And 
brekeS him eft Oat forward, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
T; 759 Why wil thyn harde fader han thee spilt? C2440 
Promp. Parv. 227^ Harde demare, or domys mann wythe- 
owte mercy. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had scene them but would have had 
pitlie upon them. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 466 So 
wretched is thy Son, so hard a Mother thou. 2822 Lamb 
Elia Sen n. Detached Th. on Bks., With his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while. 18^ Tennyson 
Grandmother You think I am hard and cold. 

+ b. To die hard : to die obdurate or impenitent. 
Obs. See also Hakd adv. 3, Die z/.I 3. 

2709 Tatter No. 63 P 5- Most .Writers, .seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard. 2712 Swift Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 
express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 490 Who saw 
the villain .. dying hard, Without complaint. 2796 Grose 
Piet. Fiilgar T. s.v. Dye hard or game, To dye hard, is to 
shew’ no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows. 

9 . Not easily moved to part wth money ; stingy, 
niggardly, ‘ close Cf. Hakd-fisted. 

2362 Langl. P. pi. a. i. 265. 1393 Ibid. C. ii. 188 Aren 
none hardurne hongryour ban men of holy churche, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed. 2530 Palscr. 
314/2 Harde, as one that is a nygarde, chichc. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 49 He \vas free and liberall to straungers, and 
heard and holdyng from his familiers and servauntes. 2849 
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Macaulay HhU Eng. II. 282 Many wondered that a man 
..could be so hard and niggardly in all pecuniary dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 
Hardhead. 

X747 Col. Rec. Peniisylzt. V. 147 The French have hard 
heads. 1824 R. B. Peake Americans Abroad 1. i. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 18^3 Lvtton My 
Novel u. iv, My books don't tell me that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world : it is a hard head. 

II. Actively hard : pressing severely ; severe. 

11. Difficult to bear or endure ; not easy to suffer, 
put upwitb, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines : see Line. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 49 bast he honne . . onfo h®s heardestan 
heowdomes. Ibid. 95 ponne hi}? eft heard dom gcteod. 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 49 purh l>reo herde weies. c xzoo Ormin 
1442 Harrd and hefij pine inoh. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 213 
In such ard cas as hym vel. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4539 
And do ham to hard dede at he last, c 1477 Caxton yason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorow in his corage whan he was aduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Ef>ist. 
39 It was his hard lucke and curssed chaunce.^ x6oo j. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa it. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be carried unto the king. *751 Jortin Serm. (x77i) II. ti. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. xSzs Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that 1 should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 Selous Trav. .S’. E. Africa 109 The life 
these people lead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower I.312 It hath ben sene and felt fullofte, 
The harde time after the softe. ^*477 Caxton Jason 45 b, 
The time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1705 HiCKEBiNGiLL Pricst-cr. It. viii. 73 Money is Money, a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard times. 18x2 Shelley 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 1. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. i8dx Hughes Tom 
Brozvn at Oxf viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky Ene. in xZih C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a * hard year*, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment, 

c. Of the weather, etc.: Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 
the frozen state of the ground, etc. 

X5S* Huloet, Harde winter or ver^'e colde, sxuissima 
Hyems, 25^8 Grafton Chron. 11. 37 A blasyng starre, 
whereupon folowed an hard Wynter, 1679-88 Seer. Serv. 
Money Chas. ^ Jas. iCamden) 81 His said Majesties bounty 
and charity. .in respect of the extreme hard weather. x686 
Land. Gaz. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale of Wind at S.S.W. 
«x69t BoYLV.//Mi. .r4jV(ifi92) 115 Very hard frost. Thames 
frozen. Carts went over, 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 16 We had 
extraordinary hard Rain, 1700 S. L, ir, Pryke's Voy. E. 
Ind. 299 A very hard Storm felt upon us in the way. 1755 
Macens I^x$rances II, oS Any Thing that falls over board 
[or] is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather, 1769 Falconer 
Did, Marine{y.^Z<j) Ss iv b, It is called a storm or hard gale. 
’Ax^SportingMag.'i^AJ^ .hfMo catch..wood-pigeonsinbard 
weather. ^onconf. Sf Indefi, 16 Oct. xoo6/x We shall 
have a * hard ’ winter. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(1891) x6o A grizzled, hard-weather-looking old sea-dog. 

12. Of persons : Harsh or severe in dealing with 
any one. Const, (f /t>), oity upon. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 24 Hlaford ic wat baet Su eart 
heard mann, )ju ripst }>2er 5u ne seowe. a 1x23 O. E. Chron: 
an. 1043 Heo was cynge hire suna swiSe heard, a *300 
Cu»’sor M. 28743 Sin crist is buxum to vnbind, Qui sal man 
preist ouer hard find, c 1450 Ir. De Imitatione 1. xiii. 14 Be 
not harde to him J»at is tempted, jeue him comfort. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614)84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1737/2 The 
French., are very hard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their Arrears. 1738 Swift Pol. Cenvers, 
19 Colonel, why so hard upon poor 5liss7 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 

b. (if things, actions, etc. : Characterized by 
harshness or severity; unfeeling, cruel, harsh, rough. 

a xooo Crist 1443 Ic l?®t sar for oe .. ^e^olade hosp and 
heard ewide. 1393 Langl, P. PI. C. i. 122 God shal take 
veniaunce. .Wei harder and grettere. .ban euere he dude on 
ophni. i43sMiSYN.F/>e?<j/‘Z,i>z'ri.xii. 26 pai fed me comonly 
or on hard maner. 1552 Huloet, Hard fare, aridtis uictus. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. df, tv. ix. 45 He is fierce, and cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears. 1784 Covvper Task i. 123 Hard fare! but such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
iii. 109 All was tough, hard, and un^ental. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle viii. 1^5 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and things. 

c. Strict, without abatement or concession. 

x6x2 Earl of Dorset in Crt. ^ Times fas. /, 210 

He will have but a hard bargain of it. X647 Ward Simp. 
Cchler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
measure, or under-weight. X870 R. B. Brough Marston 
Lynch xvii. 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a hard bargain. 

III. In various tiansferred senses. 

13. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense i) ; harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the resthetic faculty. 

15x3 [implied in Hard-favoured]. xS 99 Shaks. Much 
Ado v. ii. 38, 1 canfinde out no rime, .for scorne, [but] borne, 
a hard rime. 1622 Middleton & Rowley Changeling^ ii. 
ii, When we’re us'd to a hard face, 'tis not so unpleasing. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Some of the Plates, .are a 
little hard and stiff. «X700 Dryden 0 *)» Hi? diction is 
hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes .. insufferably 
strained. « 1744 Pope Anszo. to Mty. Howe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1754 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 142 
And form what the sailors call a hard dry sky. 1830 Capt. 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-boned 
looking matron, hard in feature. i8S4 Hawthorne Eng. 


Notc’Bks. (1879)11. 170 A generally hard outline of country. 
1872 Tennyson Lynette 1083 Then that other blew A hard 
and deadly note upon the nom. *876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man, xxv. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man iti. (1883) 72 It was a 
hard face even when she smiled. 1894 Brit. jntl. Phoiog. 
XLI._5i Very dense, or as we should call it now, hard^ 
negatives. 

14. a. Applied to waterholdinginsolution mineral, 
especially calcareous, salts, which decompose soap 
and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 18 The water was 
sharp and hard, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
IVaters 1. 83 Hard waters are the best for builders and 
plasterers. 1805 W. Saunders Min. IPaters 305 A very 
hard water, curdling soap, and possessing a large portion 
of selenite and earthy carbonats. 1849 Claridce Cold 
Water'Citre (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor : Harsh or sharp to the taste ; acid ; 
sour from being stale. Now dial, or slang. 

1581 Pettie tr. Giiazzo's Civ. Com>. ir. (X586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the tast, neither haughtie behaviour 
acceptable in companie. 1592 Greene Disc. Coosnage in. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of wine, .it dranke somewhat 
harde. a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cre^v, Hard Drink, that 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drakard's 
Stamford News 1 Oct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard. 

c. Intoxicating, spirituous, ‘strong’. rt?//<3^. U.S. 

1879 Boston Trav. 20 Sept. (Cent.), Before the court.. 

for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 1884 J. PuRVES in Gd, IPords May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the * hard stuff’. 1888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of' bard liquors * . . has steadily decreased. 

15. Comm. Of prices: High and unyielding; 
stiff. Said also of the marlcet, etc. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 1 July 5/2 Yesterd.ay’s Money Market 
was extremely hard. Daily Nezvsxt Feb. 2/5111 Ameri- 
can cotton, .prices are reported harder. 

16. Phouetics. Popularly applied to certain con- 
sonants : a. to the letters c, g, when they have 
their original ‘back ’ or guttural sounds (k, g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(t/, ts, s, dj, etc.) into which they have passed in 
various languages ; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x. J. h 0 as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b ; y, 
S. s, S. v). 

{c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1870) 17 Quhen the 
hammer and the stiddie are ane, the difference is in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tuich ; as may be seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da.]^ 1775 J. Walker Diet. Inlrod. 13 Shewing 
that the preceding c and g in these words are soft, which 
might possibly be mistaken, and pronounced hard, if written 
chau^able, peaeal'ie. 1828 Webster Did. Introd. 36 When 
a is preceded by the gutturals hard g or c. x8<46 Worcester 
Did. Introd, 15 G before /, and^', is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. Ibid. 19 Th . . has two .sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in thin, .the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
^% \n. .ihcnf breathe. 1877 Papillon Comp. Philol, 

iii, (cd. 2) 32 Consonants, .a. Tenues . . also called ‘ sharp 
• hard ‘surd 

IV. Intense, strenuous, violent, 

1 17. Intense in force or degree ; strong, deep, 
profound, Ohs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 On hone heard^tan stenc. ri489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xiv. 323 Thex fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate rtchard. 153S Coverdale Gen. 
ii. 21 The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large island.s and remarkably hard ripples. 

18. Carried on or performed with great exertion, 
energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close; involving great labourer effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Hakd adv. 

Beowulf iZ.) 577 No iconnihtxefr^sn, .heardran feohtan. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5327 Wit herd werckes hni held J»um in. 
c 1450 Merlin 446 Full harde and felon was the bateile iher. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 87 b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 23 Their 
courage with hard labour tame and dull. z6oo Holland 
Livy L. Argt. 1239 Hard hold [mag/to certamine'] there was 
about him. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii. A day’s hard ' 
riding. X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) 11.417 Many ; 
, .kill themselves with hard drinking. 1727 Swift Gulliver \ 
III. iv. 200, I had obtained by hard study a good degree of : 
knowledge. x76o-72 tr. Juan <5* UUoa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 29 j 
Reduced to have recourse to mean and hard labour for 
subsistence. xSax Clare Vill. Minstr.W. 55 My hard day’s 
work is done. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Iv. 445 I’he 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. Blich in Lilly- 
white's Cricket Ann. 3 A fine specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour ; labour imposed upon certain 
classes of criminals during their term of imprison- 
ment; see quot. 1865 . Hard swearing, swearing 
(as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regardless of uerjury ; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ‘ perjury 

1853 Act 16 ^ 17 Viet. c. 99 § 6 Every Person . .ordered to 
be kept in Penal Servitude, .may during such term be kept 
to Hard Labour. 1865 Act 28 29 Viet, c, 126 § 10 Hard 

Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall be of Two Clas.ses 
consisting, 1st, of Work at the Tread AVheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-breaking, or. .other like Description 
of hard bodily labour. 1887 20 Atig. 1114 There 

is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but there is probably 
a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 1892 T. Sec- 
combe in Did. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 37/1 The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe. .overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 29 July 5/1 The term ' hard ’ 


now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called * first-class hard labour 
19; Acting or carrying on one’s work with great 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun : cf. prec. sense. 

1663 Flagellum, or O. Cronnvell (ed. 2) 5 A hard Student 
for a week or two. 1747 tr. Le Blanc's Lett. Eng. Fr. 
Nations I. 327 The Goths .. are said to have been hard- 
drinkers. 18x3 Ld. Eldon Sp. in Pari, i8 May in E.z- 
nminer 24 May 326/1 For him . . and others who were 
hard labourers. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 151 The 
hardest rider for many a mile round. 1895 J. W. Budd in 
Law Times XCIX. 543/1 Every hard worker .. requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 


1 20. To the hard . , . (with various sbs.) : to the 
very , ■. . Also, at {the) hard ... At hard edge, 
at close conflict, in actual contact. Obs. • 

This app. began with things that were actually haid, and 
was thence extended to others. (See exhaustive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (N.Y.) Nation 24 May 1894.' 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 283 Wee weren cast doun 
and beten down . , to the hard erthe be wyndes, and thondres. 
1470-85 Malorv Arthur I. xiv. Their hors knees brast to 
the hard bone, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the harde teeth. 1526 Tindale folin 
ii. 7 Filled them up to the harde brym. 1528 Dyalogc 
It. Wks. 187/1, I am in this matter euen at the harde wall, 
& se not how to go further, a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. i. 
(Arb.) 12 Vp is he to the harde eares in loue. 15B1 J. Bell 
Haddon's Ansiv. Osor. 457 To mainteyne a lye in any 
matter whatsoever, even to the hardhedg, as they say. 
x59x Harington./^a/. Fur. xxxiir. Ixxii. (1634) 273 They 
might a thousano* times at hard-edge meet And neither 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. 11, 213 That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
IVorld (1757) 203, I kept all the canvas . . at hard bats-end. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1812) 1 . 120, 1 will never meet 
at hard-edge with her. 

21. Comb. Parasynthetic compounds, as hard- 
billed, having a hard bill ; so hard-boned, -bur- 
dened, -coated, -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, -faced, 
-fated, -feathered, -forhined, -haired, -mailed, 
-minded, -named, -naiured, -skinned, -spirited, 
-ivnbered, -toiled, -visaged, -walled, etc. ; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain ; fig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; fliard-neclced, 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked; thard-witted,dull 
at learning. Also Hard-favoured, -featured, etc. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1700) V. 339 Qod.) “Hard-billed 
singing-birds. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. v, The 
hard-billed birds .. which live chiefly on seeds. 1636 Earl 
Strafforde Lett, « 5 * Dtsp. (1739) II. 20 An austere “hard- 
conditioned Man. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 173 Moaning women, and “hard-eyed husbands. 
1591 Percivall^'/.DiW., £«eafl’oNn>'Sf /nxnt'«,tobe*hard 
feathered. 1847 Tennyson PnV/c. Prol. 178 “Hard-grained 
Muses of the cube and square. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, 
xxii, A hard-grained man, close, dry, and silent. 1683 
Kennett tr, Erasm. on Folly (1709) 53 All those “hard- 
named fellows cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack. x88o F. M. Peard Pauls Sister II. 192 A hand- 
some, imperious, “hard-natured woman. 1535 Cov'erdalk 
Baruch ii. 30 It is an “hardnecked people. 1586 J. Hookcr 
Girald. Irel. in HoUnshed II. 134/8 That effrenated and 
hardnecked people. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xvi, xi If oon 
hadde be “hard nollid, wondur if he hadde be giltles. 
1552 Huloet, “Hard skynned, duricorius. 1664 IL More 
Myst. luig., Apol, S41, I dare appeal even to the “hardest- 
spirited person to judge of it. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, ir. 
i. 55 Hewes downe and fells the “hardest-tytnber’d Oake. 
1721 Lo7id. Gaz. No. 6009/3 George Parsons .. “hard visag'd, 
with a narrow Cloth Drab coloured Coat on. a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 31 When they meete with a “hard 
wilted scholer, they rather breake him, than bowe him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard-corn, 

a general name for wheat and rye; hard-grass, a 
name given locally to various coarse dry grasses, 
e.g. Dactylis glomerata, Leplnrtts inciirvatus, 
species of Sclerochloa, Roitbcdlia, etc. ; + hard- 
hay, Hypericum quadrangulum ', d* hard-how, a 
name of the Marigold, Calendula oficinalis ; hard- 
rush, effusus ; hard-tinder fungus, Bole- 

tus igniarius. Also HaRDBEAM, -HACK, -HEAD, b- 
In other connexions, chiefly technical: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worth its cost ; see also 
12 c; hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.); hard finish, 
-ing, in Plastering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
eighth of an inch ; hard fish, -holing (see quots.) ; 
hardway = Hard B. 4 . 

X867 Smyth SailoFs IVord-bk., * Hard bargain, a useless 
fellow ; a skulker. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Btyzvtts Bunyip, 
etc, 48 Let a couple of the hard-bargams shng their barn 
mocks in the after-hold. Z4- • Nom. in Wr.-tt flicker 739/37 
Hoc colifium, “hardbred. 1866 Prime in 
Biog„G. IV.haicJtelderW. 10 He Has «livided his «ke 
of hard-bread, and compelled me to take it. 1851 Wa^iew 
Lo7td. Labour (1861) II. 281 ‘Hard-dirt . or HaM-^re , 
consistingof the refuse bricks, chimney^t5..broK 
. .oyster-shells, S:c, which form part oAhe contents of ffie 
dustman’s cart. x6oS m N. ^ Q- of St 

“harde come fielde to be ma* Hefore the feast ot M 
Mathewe. 1646 Yorksh Roy. 

stookshardecom, 49 stocks barley. 1730 * _ sidewalls 

in Willi, &Cbrk J. 

..of y« Chape! done with -Hard 
Stucco-work. 1808-1B JAMIESOS-, 

salted and dried. .806 J. Gawise hnl. Sot. 5 «. to 
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RothoUia sea*hard-grass. iS97GERARDE/^^r^rt/ 

II. cli. § 4. 434 S. Peters woort. Square or great S. lohns 
grasse : and of some *Hardhay. Labour Commission 

Oioss.y *Hard Holing^ hard strata underneath the coal 
which has to be holed or curved. /iS97 Gerarde Herbal 
App., ^Hardhow is Marygolds. 1859 W. S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard* 
tinder fungus {Boletus igiiiarind), *865 Cornk. Mag, Apr. 
4^ The owner was walking on the beach, or *hardway, at 
the mouth of the river whither the Ellen was bound. 

B, sl>. (elliptical use of the adj.). 
f 1. [The adj, used absolutely.] That which is 
hard, something hard ; hardship. Obs. 

aizso Ozvlfr Night. 459 Ne recche ich no^t of winteres 
reve ; Wan ich i-s[e3o that cumeth that harde, Ich fare hom 
to min erde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 472 But jif myn hauteyn 
hert J?® harde a^sente. 

b. Phrases, f with difficulty. 

+ Oily "tmth hard^ with violence, fiercely, t At the 
hardest^ at the utmost. Let the hardest come to 
the hardest, when hard comes to hard : if, or when, 
the worst comes to the worst. In the hard, in hard 
cash, * down 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 Corineus ther with harde smot. 
23. . Guy JParuf. (A.) 1726 Y com frtun Lombardy Of hard 
y.schaped for he maistne. c 2380 SVycuf Serm. Sel. ^^^is. 
II. 100 pes synneris bi hard ben tumid to God. 1382 — 
Reel, i. 15 Peruerted men of hard ben amendid. a 4400-50 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schapid. a 1450 JCnt. de la 
7V«r(i868j 8j Atle the hardest, for a while, thou wilt not 
goo ferre. c 1470 Henry Wallace v, 845 He . . Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1870 Eachard_ Cant. 
Clergy 114 Let the hardest come to tht? hardest ; if they 
can get by heart, Quid est fides ? *7*7 P. Walker in Biog, 
Presbyt, (1827) I. 266 When Hard came to Hard, of Bools, 
Thumbikins, and Fire*matchs, 1830 Galt Lazvrie T. 11. i. 
(1849)43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out to me in the hard- 1864 Carlyle Predk. Gt. IV. 598 
Now that hard had- come to hard. 

2. The hard part, the shell. Obs. 

C 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vili. 13S Of squylHs whyle, 
al raw, taak of the hardis. 

3. Hard or firm ground. Obs. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford (1880) 385 
That hurst or bancke is of hard, and some gravell. 1629 
Drayner Con/. (1647) A iij b, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes, 

4. A firm beach or foreshore ; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetty at the, water s edge for con- 
venience in landing and putting out. (Hence, at 
Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the landing ; 
also called the ‘Common Hard’.) 

1838 Dickens Nicft. Nick. .Yx'iii, [At Portsmouth) the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the dock- 
yard. x866 Daily Tel. 11 Jan, 4/4 The loves of the * Hard ’ 
are proverbially of brief duration. 1886 R. C. Leslie .yrrt- 
painter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
‘common hards’, as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports. 1893 Northumbld, Gloss.. Hard, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Char- 
EESTiER Guide to Southsea <5- Portsmouth 76 The Hard is t 
not a beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max Pemberton 
in Windsor Mag. Jan. 268/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers, .benumbed. 

5- U.S. Political slang, a. = Hardshell 3. 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850 , so called from their advocacy 
of ‘ hard money’. 

1847 Robb Squatter Life 91 (Farmer) Hards, softs, whigs 
and Tylerites were represented. 18M BRYCE..4;«rr, Comnr.v. 
II. II. xlvi 203^ The Hunkers and Barnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the ‘ Hards ' and the * Softs *, began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions. 

6 . A slang abbreviation of hard labour. 

1890 Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days’ incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Daily Ne^vs 19 Dec. 6/5 They don’t 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months’ hard. 

7 . Hard ajid sharp, (?) a kind of bit. ? Obs. 

1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 36 note, Were 
a Pig to be driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth. 
Hard, adv. Forms : see the adj. [OE. hearde 
= OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. harie), f. Hard 
rt.] In a hard manner. 

1 . ^Yith effort, energy, or violence; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
, use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, e.xtremely. 
c 1000 jElfric Hom. II. 256 Him hearde Syrste- a 1200 
Moral Ode 157 per we mu^en bon epe offerd and herde [v.r. 
harde) us adreden. 1:1290 3“. Eng. Leg. I. 28/Bi Huy tor- 
menleden him harde and stronge. c 1330 R. Brukne Chron. 
(i8io) 33 Yit pe kvng Anlaf so hard gan he chace. ^1340 
Cursor M. 20736 (Trin.) pidurwarde pei hy3ed hem harde. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy ,8215 Ector . . macchit hym so harde. 
C1440 Gesia Rom. ii. s (Harl. MS.) Crete labour pat he 
haddc on the day afore made him to slepe hard. 1535 
CovEBDALE 2 Chrou. xviii. ^ A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. liv. Strangers . . 
Who hunt me hard. i 6 ^\VzACHA^\Gentl.Exerc. 6 Z Presse 
it downe hard. 1697 Dampier k>v. I. 338 He strikes the 
Gong as hard as he can. 1722 De Foe Col. fack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foote 
Capuchin i. Wks. 1799 38S His majesty looked at me 

very hard, i860 Hughes Tom Brozvn at Oxf. xi, Pulling 
‘hard all’ from Sandford to Iffley, and then again from 
IfBey over the regular course. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. xlvi. j 6 He. .bid the cabman drive hard. 
b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 
13.. Sir Beues 4580 (MS. A.) pe wind blew hardde wip 
gret rage. 1628 Dicby Voy. Medit.^ 51 It blew hard all 
night. 1697 Dampier l^oy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 


Nelson 28 Dec. in Nicolas Dtsp. HI. 212 The next day 
it blew harder than I ever experienced since 1 have been 
at sea. 1W4 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 237 If it .. snows 
as hard there as here. Mod. Last night it froze bard.' 

2. So as to bring or involve oppression, pain, 
trouble, difficulty, or hardship ; severely ; cruelly, 
harshly. See also Hard-set i. 

C120S Lay. 88x 4 Ich wes hmrde [^1275 herde] bi- 
Srungen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als womman pat ful hard 
was stad. a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 12 pe harder will he 
unysch. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. i. 28 AI. .lyiieden ful harde, 
n hope to haue a gode ende. c 1460 TozimeieyMyst. (Surtees) 
59 FuUe hard balden ar we here. iSTO-So North Plutarch 
124 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. ii. 38 Having fared very hard already. 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. 271 P 4, I shall be very hard put 
to It to bring my self off handsomly. xwx Ounius Leit. \. 
260, I will not bear hard upon your . . friend. xMs Daily 
Nctvs 20 Feb. 5/6 Hard put to it to veil their feelings, 
t b. ^Yitll an uneasy pace. Ohs. 

1^3 Hollydand Campo di Fior 283 He Iroteth hard, He 
will breake all iny bones. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. lU. ii. 331 
He [Time] trots hard with a yong maid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. x68x 
Load. Gas. No. 16497^ Dark Brown Gelding .. Trots ver>' 
hard. 16M R, Holme Armoury 11. vH. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 1824 
Scott vii, I am heated, and mj’ pony trotted 

hard. 

c. To go hard with (a person) : to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with but, introducing a statement of \Yhat will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. See also Go v. 

1530 Palsgr. 550/1 It shall go harde but I wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 1591 Siiaks. 
Tujo Gent. 1. i. 86 It shall goe hard but ile proue it by 
another. 15^ — Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 109 It shall goe hard if 
(Tambio goe without her. 1596 — Merch. V. iti. li, 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Anthonlo. 1705 Hickerincill 
Priesi‘Cy. iv. 231 Not a Farthing abated .. which goes 
barf in Hard-tlmes, 1809 W. Irving A'mVX'/r^. (1861)87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
1855 Prescott Philip If, 1. ili. 51 It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 

3. ^Yith difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. 7b die hard : 
see Die 3. 

1382 Wyclif xviii. 24 How hard thei that han 

richessisschulen entrein to the rewmeofGod. 1536 L.atimrr 
.Serm. hef. Convoc. Wks. 1. 41 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any corner .. where many of his children be not. x6^ 
Shaks. Oth. i. ti. xo With the little godlinesse I haue I did 
full hard forbeare him. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. x8io Scott Lady of L, m. xi, And hard 
his labouring breath he drew. x8xx*-W[seeDiEZ'.i 3].^ x888 
'BvciCT. Amer.Commw. lll.jxxxiu. xoo Now, though it dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4. Firmly, securely ; tightly; fast. Now ran?. 

aszzi Juliana 50 And bunden hire perto hearde and 

heteueste. c 1400 Gamelyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
iiard i-bounde. c 1440 Promp. Patv. 227/2 Harde sett (/*. 
or obstynat) yn wyckydne5se..<»52//>m/wj. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxit. 48 All the hollis wes^stoppit hard. X596 
SrENSKR F. Q. V. iv. 22 With both his hands behinde him 
pinnoed hard, 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
206 A Fin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1B33 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard ; to hardness. (Often quali- 
fying a pa. pple. See also 8 d.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6455 pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight. How heven and erthe and belle standes 
right, c 1^65 Eng. Chron., Hen. VI (Camden 1856) 55 
The Thatiilse and othir grele rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage myjte passe ovir, 1563 W. FulkE 
Meteor'S (1640) 10 Being verj’ ncere compact, and as it were 
hard tempered together. 1632 J. Lee Short Survey 12 
Lapland, where all rivers, .and lakes are hard frozen. 1766 
Lane \aPhit. T'mwi.LVII. 456 Apiece of common tobacco- 
pipe hard-baked. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chern. 
Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 124 The coke should be hard burnt, 

D. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce HeresbacJCs Husb. iv, (1586) i6i The 
harder they He, the sooner they ’fatie. 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard, x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii, 173 ‘ Ye maun lie 
bare and bard, and brook many an empty belly.’ 

6 . In close proximity, of time or place ; close. 
Hard upon {pii), close before or after so as to press 
upon. Now chiefly in to run (a j^rson) hard. See 
also Hard bt. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxvHi. (Sherard MS.), An* 
swerde harde ageyn reprouynge hem. 1506 Guylforde 
Pilgr. (Camden)62 [We] laye amost harde abrode the grete 
vggly rokkes. 1526 Tindale Acts xviiu 7 Whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1535 Covesdale T’cj^xvii. 1, 

I am h.ard at deathes dore. — Ps. xxi[i]. 11 Trouble is 
harde at honde.^ 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. xii. 29b, The King.. came in a great boaie 
hard to our Fleete. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 
519 The shee-wolfe . .whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at the heeles with envy. 1771 Foote Maid of B. ni- 
Wks. 1799 11. 230 You arc hard upon sixty. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. n. Inter], i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is hard at hand. 1864 D, G. Mitchell Star. 285 It 
was now hard upon three o’clock, 1865 Thackeray in 
Daily Nnvs (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will one of these days 
run you hard for the Presidentship. 1897 F. Hall in A’. 6“ Q. 
17 Apr.310/1 Incongruity which trenches hard on nonsense. 

b. jVaut. Expressing the carrjdng of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in hard-adee, ~a-port, 
-a-slarboardy -a-weather : see the second elements, 
(Hence hard-a-ported, hard-a-Btarboarded pa. 


pples., put hard a-port, a-starboard. Also hard- 
a-weather able to stand the utmost rigours of 
the weather.) 

*549 Compi. Scot. vi. 40 Hai! doune the steir burde lufe 
harde a burde. 1679 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. (1684) *5 
The helm is hard aweather. 1707 Loud, Gas. No. 4380/2 
We clap’d our Helm hard a Starboard. x8oo Wcems 
Washington xi. (1877) 151 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant hard-a-lee. Blackzv. Mag. LXIII. 87 

[He] wore a remarkably hard-a-weather pilot-coat. 1883 
Lavj Times Rcp. XLIa. 332/2 The Margaret . . had her . . 
helm hard-a-starboarded. 1892 Ibid. LXVII. 251/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of the merchant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a-ported. 

t 7. Parsimoniously. Obs. rare. 

X71X Steele Sped. No. 155 r 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they liave. 

8 . In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard 
is always united by a hyphen when they are used 
attributively, and generally also when they are 
used predicativelyimless the order is reversed ; thus, 
‘ A hard-boiled egg ' Do you prefer it hard- 
boiled ? ’ ' Will you have it boiled hard ? \ The 

advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
number of combinations is unlimited. Examples ; 

a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting, -contested, -drinking, -driving, 
-fought, -hitting, -ridden, ’riding, -swearing, -trvt- 
ting, -worked, -worhirig, etc. b. With hardship, 
severely, etc., as hard-besetting, -bested, -bred, 
-faring, -judging, -kept, -Jivirrg, -pressed, -used, etc. 
C. With difficulty, as har'd-aeguired, -bought, 
-eatvicd, -gained, -got, -learnt, -won, -wrung, etc. 

d. So as to be hard, tight, etc., as har-d-baked, 
-beaten, -boiled, -hr-aced, -cured, -dried, -prested, etc. 

e. bard-boimd, slow in action; costive, consti- 
pated ; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire ; 
+ hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly ; f hard- 
laced^ strait-laced, strict and precise; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

1858 W. Ellis VU. Madagascar viii. 206 *Hard-baked 
reddish earth. 1592 Shaks. Ven, «$• Ad. 985 O •hard- 
believing love, how strange k seems Not to believe, and 
yet too credulous I 1634 Milton Comm 857 In ^hard- 
besetting need. X833 Marrvat P. Simple We found 
•hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham. 17^1 
Richardson Pamela (1824) 1. 157 The *hard-bought vic- 
tor>'. X73S Pope Ep. Arbuthnot 182 The Bard . . strains, 
from •hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 1632 Brome 
Northern Lasse 1. 1. Wks. 1873 I. x Some *Hard-bred 
Citizen. 1780 Nairne in Phil, Trans, LXX. 334 A piece 
of *hard-drawn iron wire. X875 HowzLis Fptvgotie Conch 
viii. 1x9 •Hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-swearing, fox- 
hunting English p.'irsons. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (T.), 
'lb lake their *hard-earned bread from the lowest offices. 
1847-9 Helrs Friends in C. Ser. i. (1854) 1. 28 The hard- 
earned gains of civil society. x&64 Burton Scot Ahr. 1. il 
91 The *hard-fighting clans near the Border, a 1666 Fan- 
SHAW On Ld. Straf'ord^s Trial (T.), [The] *hard-fought 
field. 1839 Thirlvvall Greece VI. 17s Defeated in a hard- 
fought battle. X8S9 spectator le Oct., He was swift, 
adroit, *hard-hitting. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a •hard-kept warde new come to his lands. 1581 J. 
Bell //arfrfou’s ^hsu'. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and *hardelaced. 1878 J. P. Horrs Princ. Re/ig. iv. 17 
All life’s hard-earned virtues and *hard*leamt lessons. 1852 
R. S. S\}Ktzzs Sponge's Sp. Touriv. 17 A •hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) IH- 27 A 
*hard-trotting sorrell horse, n 1845 Hood The Maty 58 
“Hardwon wages, on the perilous sea. 1774 Golds.m. Flat. 
Hist. (1790) II. 224 (Jod.) The *hardworkmg wives of the 
peasants. 1856 Kane A ret, Expl. I. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights’ camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. iv. Captaines 
786 A rude Clown, whose *hard-wrought hands, before 
Nothing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore. 

+ Hard, v. Obs. [OE. heardiari = 0'$>. hardon 
(MDu., MLG., Du., LG. hardcri), OHG. hartSn 
and hartSri QilHO. harten), orig, intrans., f. har'd- 
adj. Hard ; but already in late OE. used also for 
the cognate Irans. vb. hi^rdan, hyr-dan ^0¥n5. 
h^rda, OS. gih^r‘dian, OHG. harLian, hpiatt,' 
ON, h^rda, Goth, ga-hardjan to make hard.] 

1. irrtr. To be or become hard. lit. and fig. 
exoTO Sax. Leechd. 1. 76 SeoS bonne ba'\’jTte o'b b»et heo 

heardije. <2x225 elncr. R, 220 Ure Louerd spareS a 
uormest be 5unge & be feble..Auh so sone so he isihS ham 
hearden.he let arisen & awakenen weorre. 2382 Wyclif 
Ps. Ixx.vix. 6 Inwardli harde he and waxe drie. 1398 Tre- 
VISA Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixi. (1495) 898 Wexe meltyth . . 
in hete and hardyih in colde. C1440 Promp. Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, dureo, induresco. 

2. tr‘aris. To make hard, harden, a. lit. 

e xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 188 pait wyrm'5 and heardab bone 
masan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 

I. 436 When that is drie . . harde hit wel. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. Hardyn, or make harde, induro. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1405) i. xxxiii. 28 a/i Asalte humour, 
the whyche bj’ the hete of the sonne. .was harded as yce. 

b. To deprive of feeling or emotion; to 
render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

fX2os Lay. 5871 And auer ale god mon harde [C1275 
hardi] hine sulue, C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. HI. 324 Here- 
tikis hardid in here Ettout. 1382 — Exod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
hardide the herte of Pharao. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kaih. IV. xooS Soo ar je harded with obstinacye. a 1618 
Sylvester Job Triumph. 1. 723 He sees their harts y* 
hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 
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HARD AHD FAST. 

Hence Harded ppl. a. ; Harding vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a, 

£rx386 Chaucer S^r.*s T, 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixx. (149s) 291 Hardyng 
medycyne lennytb the matere. 1412-40 L\do, Chron. Troy 
in. xxvH, His herded herte of stele. 1620 Shelton Quix. 

IV. xxvi. 205 Bodies of harded Cork trees. , 

Hard and fast, a. 

1 . Naut. (See quot. 1S67.) 

1867 Smyth IPord^bk., Hard and fast. Said of 

a ship op .shore. 1895 Ld. C. E. Paget Antchio^. iv. (1896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

2 . Rigidly laid down and adhered to. 

1867 J. W. Henley Sp. in Ho. Com. 11 Apr., AVhether the 
franchise is to be limited by a hard and fast line. — 28 May, 
The House has deliberately, after long consideration, deter- 
mined to have no ‘hard and fast line*. 1867 W. H. Gregory 
sp. in Ho. Com, 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but ‘ a hard and fast line ’ ? It was very easy to 
affix a nickname. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are the good, whom we venture to 
divide by a hard and fast line? x88i J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
ImpUm. i. 1 It is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary 
Charge 45 We are none of us tn a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 

Hardback (ha-jdba'k). a. Name in West 
Indies of a coleopterous insect. 

_ 1750 G. Hughes Barhadocs 82 The Hardback. This fly 
is about half an inch long . . Its membranaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J. G. Wood in Stntday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a fish {Callichthys) popularly called 
the Hassar or Hardback. 

Hard-bake (ha*rdb?»k), [f. Hard a. + Bake 

V. and sb."] A sweetmeat made of boiled sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds; ^almond toffee*. 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 51 Show-glasses, containing 
..hard-bake, brandy-balls, and bull’s-eyes, X848THACKERAY 
Va7i, Fair Ivi, A taste . . for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 
attrib. 1849 Thackeray II. v, Brandy-ball and 
hardbake vendors. 

Hardbeam (ha'jdbim). ? Obs. [f. Hatid a. + 
Beam tree.] The Hornbeam, Carpinus Betiilus. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd, I, 398 .ffilces treowcynnes . . butan 
heardan beaman. XS4S Ascham Tc.xoph. (Arb.) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell,,.hardbeame [etc.]. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal XS96 It is also called .. in English Horn- 
beame, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell. x8oi Strutt Sports d* Past, ir. i. 54 [Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeam, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, a. [f. Hard adv. + Bitten pa. 
pple. (here used actively : cf. ill-spoken)^ Given 
to hard biting ; tough in 6ght. 

1784 Sir M. Hunter Jrnt. 11894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal ^that all the torture you can use will not m.ake him 
leave his hold. x8xS Scott Guy M. liii, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandle. 18S7HUGHES Tom Brovjti 
II. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, prep, and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Hard adv. 6 -f By prep, and advJ] 

A. , prep. Close by; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1659 Pell Impr. Sea 575 notey Your ships 
were hard by drowning. x68z Milton Hist. Mosc. v. Wks. 
1738 II. 143 They saw many Whales veiy monstrous hard 
by thftir Ships. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity ; close by, very 
near ; f also transp. close at hand in time. 

TS3S CovERDALE Ohod. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
harde by vpon all Heithen. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. 
(1616) 43, 1 will place thee in a Farme house of mine hard 
by adioining. 1717 Berkeley Toxtr in Italy 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 IV. 527 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. 1800 WoRDsw. Pet Lamb 58 Our cottage is 
hard by. 18S6 Ruskin Prxterita I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses hard by. 

Hard(e, obs. pa. t. of Heab ; obs. f. Hoard. 
Hardel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. 

Hardely, obs. form of Hardily, Hardly. 
Harden (haud’n), v. [f. Hard a. + -en 6 : cf. 
ON. hard 7 ia, which is, however, only intr. Harden 
has taken the place of OE. heardian, ME. hard-eUf 
to Hard.] • 

X.irans. 1 . To render or make hard; to indurate. 
c X200 Ormin 1487 Tu. .grindesst itt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wi^h hsele. Ibid. 1567 ^u bakesst Godess 
laf And harrdnesst itt kurrh hale. 1513 Douglas rEneis 

VI. xii. ^5 The spot of filth hardynit [conrretam tabem] in 
the spreit. 1555 Eden Decades 97 Pykes and daries hardened 
at the endes with fyere. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. la Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohanlt's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. I. xi. 73 The snow was hardened by the night’s frost. 

trafisf. andfg. 1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 193 Thy Reason 
. .shall. .Entangle Justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1856 H. Rogers Ess. II. viiL 
373 The strong metaphorical language of Christ became 
hardened into the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 3, 177 The rise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into wTitten rights. x88o 
Earle Pkilol. E. T. § 405 Many of these [adjectives] are 
hardened into substantives, as commandant, inhabitant. 

t 2 . To render bold or stout in action; to em- 
bolden, confirm ; to incite to action. Obs. 
cxaoo Or.min 1574 Itt hardnekk all pe godc manness 


beorrte, To polenn. .AliPatt tattissunnsellpe. X3.. K.Alis. 
i2<x> He . . hardneth a! his men. X375 Barbour Bruce xii. 
500 The horss with spuris hardny'C thai. c 1470 (see 
Hardened ppl. a. 2], 1658 Cleveland Rsisiick Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 502 Greyndcob’s Stubbornness hardens on the 
Clowns. 

3 . To make difficult of impression or emotion; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

a i^oQ Cursor M. 5908 pe hertopharaon. .es mar Hardend 
for mi sau ban ar. X382 Wyclif Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne joure hertis. x6ii Bible fo/tn xii. 40 He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart. 17x2 Steele 
sped. No. 456 f I Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity. 1735 Berkeley Querist | 390 The disbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fear of death. 
1825 Lytton Falkland I hardened my heart against his 
voice. 

4 . To make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9966 His hert was so hardonet all in 
hote loue. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 272 Sacke and 
strong liquours hardens him in his custome. x68x Drvden 
Abs. ^ Ackit. X45 Harden'd in Impeniience. 5826 Scott 
IVoodsi. vi, He nardened himself. . to the act. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 May 4/7 It would.. confirm and harden her in a 
policy of settled nostility to this country. 

*t* 5 . To maintain Stiffly, affirm. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 18219 Te3) wolldenn blipeli3 Harrdnenn, 3iff 
halt te33 mihhtenn, palt le33re Bapptisstess fuUuhht Wass 
bettre. n 1300 Cursor M. X2239 He hardens \Fairf. arguis ; 
Triu. arguep of] suilkin thing pat i ne wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6. To make finn and tight. 

X523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 126 For with the ivyndynge of 
the edderynges *. thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore they 
must nedes be dryuen newe and haidened agayne. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Retenue, fastened, or har- 
dened home in its place. Ibid. G The forelock . . is thrust 
through a narrow hole -. where it is hardened home by a 
hammer. 1882 Nares .S‘Mwn«fArXed.6j205 Studding-sail 
tacks, .will. .want hardening out. 

7 . To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution. 

1577 Googe HeresbacJCs Hush. 1. (1586) 6 b, Being 
haroened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to abyde the travayle of warres. i6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. fy Commva. (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the place 
which doth harden them. 1793 Beddoes CdArwA/r 162 It is 
not true.. that cold hardens children as it hardens steel. 
1852 Beck's Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their being rooted early and gradually 
hardened afterwards. 1875 Ruskin Hortus Ijielusus{\8%i) 
34 [They! never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give me decision of character. 

8. Phoneiics. To make a sound ‘ hard \ Cf. 
Hard a. i6, 

1871 Public Sch. Lat, Gram. § 12. 8 Poets sometimes . . 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, geu-va {orge-uu-a. 
XI. intr. 9 . To become hard. 
c 1420 Liber Cocortan (1862) 37 In playand water hou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. 15^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the stanes and 
hardnes throuch the calde nature of the Sej'. 1796 Morse 
Avier. CTcc^.Il. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden . . into various forms. 1833 Lardneb Mamif. Metal 
11.314 Pure iron may. .be superficially converted into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
T ennyson Princ. iii. 254 That we might . . watch The sandy 
footprint harden into stone. 

fig. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iii. xiv. That cold dislike 
, .was hardening within him. 1891 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Oct. 
6s The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custom and then into law. 

10 - To become hard in feeling, emotion, consti- 
tution, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L, i. 572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and hardning in his strength Glories. 1780 Cowper 
Progr. Err, 590 There hardening by degrees, till double j 
steeled, Take leave of nature’s God, and God revealed. 
1865 Kingsley Hereto, ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man, 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xii. 105 
'Though he might havesoftened to Lady S.,henow hardened 
to himself. 1884 Pae Eustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. 

11 , Coiniti. Of prices: To become higher, to rise; 
to stiffen. Cf. Hard a. 15. 

x674-9x Rav N. C. IVords 24 s. v., l*he Market Hardens, 
i, e. 'rhings grow dear, 1828 Craven Dial., Harden, to 
advance in price ; ‘t’com rayther hardens’. x882 Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Prices are hardening on the Continent. 

Hence Ha*rdening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1630 R, yohnsoft*s Kiugd, ^ Comttnu. 234 By hardning 
and custome. lyzS Pope Odyss. ix. 292 Half the white 
stream to bard’mng che^e he prest. 1823 J. Badcock Dw/i. 
Atnusem. 138 The plate .. has received an injury in the 
hardening. 1885 J- J. MANLEvin Brit. Aim. Comp. 18 The 
butter is placed in a Danish cooler or hardening box. 

Harden, harden, Iiurden(ha-jd’n, houd’n), 
sb. and a. local. Forms : a, 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6-9 hardine- 5-9 harden, 6-9 htir- 
den. [Belongs to Hards sb . ; it is prob. a deriva- 
tive in -en rather than the OE. heordan, ME. herden 
sb. pi., and may have been orig. adj,, although’ the 
sb. use appears earlier in onr quots, Hardeit appears 
to be northern and eastern ; herden, ktirden midi, 
and western ; some northern dialects have the form 
Harn, q.v,] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from the hards of 
flax or hemp. 

CX430 Dzirham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro viij nln. panni vo- 
cati Herdyng, ij s. 1462 J. Paston In P. Lett. No. 449 


II. lox Nat withstandyng, ther herden at Wyggenalle shall 
be don this day. 1495 Nottingham Rec. 111 . 38 Duoparea 
linthiaminum de harden, isjo Bur}' IFi'/A (Camden) 156 
One payer of sheets of hurden. 16x5 Markham Ettg. 
Housew. M. V. (1668) 134 That which comes from the flaxe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wooll Cards, will 
make a course harding. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 11.(1716) 
235 ( 1 ^-) A shirt he had made of coarse harden, A collar-band 
not worth a farthing. 1881 D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat II. 
xxiv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen, 
b. atlnb. yeviiS. Comb. 

160X Holland Pliny xix. i, After the stalkes of the Flax 
be wel dried, they are ‘to be beaten and punned. .with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle, a 1652 Brome City IVit iv. ii. 
Wks. 1873 I. 348 You hurden smock’d sweaty sluttery; 

B. adJ. Made of harden. 

1522 (Surtees) V. 147 A hardyn apperoti. 1543 

Richmond. //'Y//r (Surtees) 31 Item vij score of lyn game, 
and iiij score of hardyng game vij*. viijJ. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 118 An herden or wullen cloth waxed. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath, a 1652 Brome New Acad, iii. i. Wks. 1873 II. 47 
The hurden smock with lockram upper-bodies, a 1763 
Shehstose Ess.,On Dress(j~65) 12} Tbecountrj'-fellow. .ap- 
pears genteel . . when he is hedging in his hurden frock. 1824 
AIrs. Sherwood If^aste Not ii. 2 They wore a linsey petti- 
coat and herden apron. 1887 D. C. Murray Old Blazcds 
Hero (1889) 87 With a corner of her herden apron, 
fb. (Clothed in harden. Obs. 
x6^8 Cleveland Rustick Rampant ^Vks, (1687) 453 The 
. .Ring-leaders of the hurden rustick Raggamuffins. 

Hardened (haud’nd), ppl. a. [f. Harden- v. 

-h-EDk] 

1 . Rendered hard, indurated. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q. i. x'i. 24 Upon his crest the hardned 
yron fell. *676 Dkyden Aureiigz. i. i. 365 The laborious 
Hind Whose harden’d Hands did long in Tillage toil. 1874 
Boutell Arms <5* Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass. 

2 . Rendered unfeeling or callous ; hard-hearted ; 
obdurately settled or determined in a course. 

^ *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 455 Sum sa hardnyt ware 
J>at pai Vald trew til hjTne be na way. c X470 Henry 
IPahace x. 283 Thai hardnyt hors fast on the gret ost raid. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 65 Some are. .so hardened. . 
that they care not for their countrie. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Dez’oi. Poans iv. 59 Stoup, hardint hairt, befor the Loid. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 42 The very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedest Creatures in Town. 1740 
Wesley IVks. (187s) I. 285, I was desired to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1850 Scoresby Whaleman's Advent. 
(1859) ix. 124 The most hardened grumbler. 

Hence Ha'rdenedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxii. 3 The hardenedne.sse 
of our flesh. 2790 G. Walker Sertn. II. xxi.\, 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (ha’jd*nsi). [f. Harden v. + -er k] 
One who hardens; spec, one whose work is to 
harden metals ; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

i6xx CoTCR., Ajffennisseur..^. stiffener, hardner, x^ss >a 
Johnson. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. x8i Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart. x88t Academy^ 8 Jan. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a mere hardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff. x886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 24/x When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to be 
reset. 

Hnyderifl-n (hajdiPTian), a. Anal. [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-1711) 

+ -IAN.] Harderian gland : the lubricating gland 
of the nictitating membrane or ‘ third eyelid in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and some mammals. 

X835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 307/r. 1859 Ibid. V. 543/1 

Ruminants are provided with an Harderian gland. 

tHardfast,a. Dense. Hence Kardfast- 

jiess nonce-wd., density. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <]• Selv, For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 


Ha*rd-favoured, fl-. arch. [See Hard <7. 13 
and Favour sb. 9.] Having a hard or uiipleasing 
‘ favour *, appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 

25x3 More in Grafton Chro/t. (1568) II, 758 Richard the 
thirde sonne. , was. .hard favoured of visage, a 1592 Grcese 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtid?.) 141/1 As hard- 
favoured a devil as ever I saw. 1^8 Boswell Co7'sica iii. 
(cd. 2) 226 The Corsicans are in general of small stature, 
and rather hard-favoured. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. x'ix, 
Humouring the joke with a hard-favoured smile. 

Hence Haxdfa'vouredness. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n- viii. 42 Because 
of his hardfavourednesse and deformity, a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit fiZdi) 56 The fat [kine] had need . . to 
have been . .twenty times seven times fatter than they 
to have wrought a cure upon the leanness and hard- 
favouredness of the other. 


Ha’rd-featured, 77. [See Hard tz. 13.] Hav- 
ig hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xlix. (1804) 338 A tall r au'^ 
jned man with a hard-featured countenance. 1836-^ 
iCKENsi'>l*. BozOZ^d) 94/1 ITie old hard-featured man.. is 
county Member. 1874 Motle\' Bamezield II. xxhl 424 
hard-featured but commanding and not uncomely woman. 

Hence Hardfea*turediiess. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. XV.v.xix. § 22 That absence ot 
:rception of the Beautiful, which introduced a 
irdfeaturedness of figure into all German and rlemis 
.rly art. . , 

Hard fern. A general name for ferns of the 
mus Lomaria, as the Northern Hard rern, 
Dmaria (Blec/imim) Spicaiit, oC Europe. 
ra.8 Sir J. Smith Flora IV. ^iFlrcham,, larr^r. 
orthEm Hard.fsrn. 1830 Hooker FJara yp. zKi 
SSTF.D Channel hi. u. vm. (^. =) iS= If-. Ucda.un., 
hard fern, is plentiful in both is-ands. 
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HARDINESS. 


HARD-EISTED. 

Ha-rd-fisted, <7. [Cf.. Haeds. 9.] Stingy, 
niggardly. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall of Gilead (T.), None are so gripple 

and hard-fisted as the childless. 1890 Daily Ntr^vs 9 Sept. 
4/7 Women.. this .soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfi'stedness. 

1869 Marq. Salisbury Sf. in Ho. Lords S3 July, A spirit 
of hard-fistedness which even Shylock would nave envied, 

HaTdhack, C/.S. [f. Hard a. -f (?) Hack zf.] 

A low shrub, Sfinea tovientosa^ common in New 
England, having dense terminal panicles of rose- I 
coloured or white flowers. 

1851 S- Judd Margaret ii. 1. (Ward) 198 A bunch of the 
white hardback, a cream-like flower, innerly blushing. 
xB66 Lowell Biglow P, Introd, Poems 1890 IT. 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes . . where no better flowers were 
to be gathered than goldenrod and hardback. 

Hardhake : see Hardhaw. 

Haa'd-Landed, a. 

1. Having hard hands, from manual labour. 

TS90 Shaks. Mids. A'’, v. i. 72 Hard handed men, that 
worke in Athens heere, ^Vhich neuer labour’d in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1. 271 The 
hard-handed men of the working classes, 
t 2. Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted. Obs, 

1593-3 Norden Spec. Brit., Msex ii. (1598) 16 More or 
lesse, as the passengers were bountifull or hard-handed. 

3. Ruling with a firm or cruel hand ; severe. 

x6ax Milton Refortn. ir. (1851) 36 The.easie, or hard- 

handed Monarchy’s. 1784 Cowper Tas\ iii. 827 The cruel 
gripe That lean hard-handed poverty inflicts. 

Hence Haxdha’ndedness. 

1885 A. Maclaren Week Day Addr, 126 The insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

'M£a*rdli.aw. Obs. [Cf.HARDHEAD^ 6.] Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

rx4So Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 lacea nigra .. Bulwed 
uel hardhaw. 14. . MS. Trin. Coll. Cautb. R. 14, 32 faeca 
nigra, Hardhake. 

Ha'rdliead \ kard-head. 

1. A hard-headed person ; one not easily moved j 
one dull of intellect. 

1510 Horman Vulg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and hardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 A flintie felloweand a hard 
head. 1650 Bulwer Anikropoinet, 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with us, 1848 Durivace 
Stray SubJ. no (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. 

+ 2. A contest of butting with the head. Also 
hard'keads. Obs. 

x68i Dryoem Spanish Friar v. ii. I have been at hard- 
head with your butting citizens. x637 — Hindff P. ii. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains. XS3X 
Scott yml. x6 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
ri^ues, and come off with advantage, 
o. The name of several fishes : a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher, Coiitts scorpius. b. The 
grey gurnard, Trigla gurnardus. e. The men- 
haden {New England'). 

1803 SiBDALD Hist, Fife <5- Kinross 12S (Jam.) Scorpius 
major nostros', our fishers call it Hardhead, 1810 Neill 
List 0/ Fishes^ 14 (Jam.) Trigla Gumardus. Crooner or 
Crointer. It is known by a variety of other names, as 
Captain Hardhead (etc.]. 1857 Hawthorne Txvice-told T, 
(1851) II. vi. 91 The ver>' air was fishy, being perfumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-hk., Hard-head . . on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Cottus scorpius. 

4. The Californian grey whale, Rhachianectes 
glaucus : so called from its habit of butting boats. 

x86o I^Ierc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 They have a variety 
of names among whalemen, as ' Hard-head * Devil-fish 

6. The ruddy duck, Erismatura tnibida, more 
fully called hard‘hcaded dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
U.S.) {Cent. Diet.) 

6. The plant Knapweed. Also hard-heads. 

1794 Rousseau's Boi. xxvi. 401 Common or Black 

Knap-weed . . which the countrj* people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
x86i Miss Pratt Flozver. PI. III. 250 Hard-head. 

7. A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Caial. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties.. are knowm as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, 
dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

x88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. \ 

Ha’rdhecid Obs. exc. Hist. Also hardit. 

[? A corruption of F. hardit, hardi (in Cotgr. ardit, 
ardy) Hardy; said to be from hardi, surname of 
Philip III of France, under whom the coin was first 
issued.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 
English money. App. the same as the Lion. 

1563 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl. I. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting imes..of ane Lyone callit he 
Hardhcid. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. ^Vks. 1846 I. 365 (MS. G) 
Daylie thair was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Hard- 
heids) prented, that the basenes thairof maid all thingis 
e.Tceiding dear. X644 D. Hume Hist. Douglas 334 (Jam.) 

A certain brasse or copper coyne (ailed Hardheads). 1893 
Antiquary ^lar. 105 Coins found in St. Queran’s well 1869 
. .James VI hardheads or bodies. 

Ha*rd-lieaded, a- 1. ///. Plavingahardhead. 

1 2. Not easily turned, as a horse ; Jig. obstinate, 
stubborn. Obs. 


1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, x. 57 We bee hardbeadecl 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockcrie. 
1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he be made hard headed, unwilling to follow, 1642 
Chas. I Answ, to Earles 0/ Bristol ^ Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectifie this hard-headed distraction. 

3. Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf. Hard a, 10. 

17^0 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., Mrs. Dickens is . . a 
sensible, hard-headed woman. 1883 Pali Mall G. 14 Dec. 
i/i Standing, .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen. x888 Bryce -dwm Conwnv, II. l.xxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 

Hence Hardhca*dcdly^t/y. ; Hardliea'dedness. 

X848 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . vi. 317 A proof of his Indomitable 
hard-headedness. x886 Pall Mall G. 16 June 5/2 To deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus hardheadedly may 
seem like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 

Ha*rd-lieart, arch. = Hard-hearted. 

X47S Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Coni. SqrJs T. 
(Chaucer Soc.) 120 note 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies? 1895 Mrs. K. T. Hinkson Miracle' Plays v, 74 
O hard-heart little town ! 

+ Sard liGart, 'j. Ohs. [f. next.] traus. To 
make hard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

xs8x J. Bell HaddoiPs Answ.Osor. 27 After the Duke 
had hard harted hlmselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
Ibid. 246 Even so Pharao,. was.. hard harted by God, 

HaTd-liearted, a. [f. hard hearZ + so-.] 
Having a hard heart ; incapable of being moved to 
pity or tenderness : unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

C120S Lay. 11990 Nes niEuere na mon iboren. .|>a;t hailetS 
Aveore swa stserc Ne swa hserd iheorted. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Conse. 7505 Here es no man lyfand Swa nard-herted. 
<:x374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. melr. vi. 43 (C^mb. MS.) He was 
so hard heriyd, Jiat he myhte ben domes man or luge of 
hyr dede beaute. Hymns Virg. (1867) 126 Y cowcle 

not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 51 Such a. .horrible conflicte, that . . would have 
aflrighted any man, were he never so hard harted. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes breake these yeelding Vessels. xtoS Prior 
Turtle Sparrer.v^^7 She soon grew sullen; I hard-hearted. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he had lived. 
HenceHardheaTtedlyiifA#. ; Hardhea'rtedness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, i. 3 Because of their hard- 
hartednesse andstubbornesse. /^/«/.cIxxxiv. 1 142 Let vs deale 
not so hardhcarledlie, 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 67 
The dens . . where malice, hardheartedness, and impression 
love to dwell. xOxo Bentiiam Packing (1821) 186 These are 
the sort of persons whom so hardheartedly .. we see him 
thus devising plans for getting rid of. 1837 Syd. S.mith 
PPks. (1867) II. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power. 

tHardhede. Obs. rare'^K [f. IIarda. 

-head,] Hardness. 

CX440 yacoPs Well (E. E. T.S.) 236 In hyje hylles of 
pryde am iiij. wyckednessys, |xit am, dryehed, hardhed, 
bare^Tihed, Sc a foul fall doun. 
t Hardhewe. Obs. Also 6 hardewes. [app. 
f, Hardc. ; second element uncertain.] The wild 
Chicory, Cickorium Intybus, 

a 1500 Sloane MS, 5. 6/2 Cicoria .. AnglUce] hardhewe. 
x5^8 Turner Names 0/ Herbes (1881) 44 Intybus syluestris 
. .in englishe Succory or hardewes. 

+ Ha'rd-liewer* Ohs. A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis S: Clark Cambridge (i886) I. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. CXS15 Cocke Lorelfs 
B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1^8 Act ^ ^ -^Edw. VJ, c, 15 § 3 No person., shall, .lett or 
dislurbe any, .Joyner, hardhcAver, sawyer, tyler, pa\'>’er, 
glasj'er [etc]. 1602-3 Canterbury Marriage Licences CPiSfl), 
Will’s Jacobs de ffolkston hardhewer. 1637 Articles Jor 
building J^ye bridge cited in Pegge Kenticis/ns. 

II Hardiesse (hardre’s). [a. F. hardiesse 
(i2-i3th c. ill Hatz.-Darm.), f. hardi Hardy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 14-1 5th c. ; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in i8th c.] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb, Inc prouesse byeh hr* h*uS*s to-deld, 
har^esse strengh® stedeuestnesse. X390 Gower Con/. I . 
X47 Cowardy It tometh into hardiesse. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
20 Inlessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 1761 
H. Walpole Lett. (1857) III. 411 (Stanf.) The frank 
hardiesse oi the answer saved him. 1832 Edin. Rev. LVI, 
48 Fantastic or startling hardiesses of expression. 

fHardifly, adv. Obs. rare. [?repr. OF. har- 
divement, f. //^rrif^hardy.] A by-form of H ardily. 

c 1500 Melusine xxxi. 231 They of poj-tou receyued them 
moch hardyfly, and Avete it wcl that there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 

Hardiliead (haudihed). arch. [f. Habdy a. 

+ -BEAD.] =next. 

*579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. Ded. 12 Craue pardon for my 
hardyhedde. 1590 — F. Q. i. iv. 38 Enflam'd with fury and 
fiers hardyhed. a X764 Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 1, 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in Arain is hardy-head. 
18^ F, W. Bourdillon in Atkcnceum 5 Oct. 454/1 True 
maiden art thou in thy dread ; I'nie maiden in thy hardi- 
head. 

Hardihood (haudihud). [f. Hardy a. -hood.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, hardiness ; audacity. 

X634M1LTON Ow/wx 650 With dauntless hardihood, And 
brandish’d blade, rush on him. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. A’ii, More^ than one day .. was rctrlcA’ed by the hardi- 
hood Avith Avhich be rallied his broken battalions. i85o 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the Avinds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny. 


2. Robustness. (of body or constitution), rare. -. 
X794 S. Williams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia 1. II. vi.‘ 304 The vigour of his mind Avas properly 
supported by the hardyhood of his body. xB6x Delamer 
FL Gard. 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conser\'atory plants here. 

Hardily (haudili), adv. [f. Hardy a. -i--ly 2,] 
In a hardy manner. 

1. Boldly; courageously, with hardihood. 
a X225 Leg. Kaih. 676 Hald hnrdillche [v.r. herdeliche] on 
bmt tu hauest bigunnen. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 Herdili 
\G6tt. hardli] he yode him nerr. 13. . Guy JVarzo. (A.) 2966 
Now..fi3t l>ai agin ardiliche. essays Pitgr. Lyf Mankode 
ir, xxvi. (1869) quod she, liardiliche, with oute dred- 

inge rude entendement. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. viii. 72 Nochltheles he sparet nochtto speik hardilicr. 
x6oo Holland Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
I Spanyards ..mainteined the conflict right hardily. X799 
! Bp. Horsley Speech July (R.), Confidently and hardily 1 
make the assertion, and I challenge confutation, i860 
PusEY Min. Proph. 313 They could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth. 

'f 2. Robustly; not tenderly. Ohs. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recrcat. iv, (1686) 41^ Horses that 
run abroad all Winter, Avhich hoAvevef hardily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) III. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. 1793 Beddoes Catarrh 167 
Among those hardily brought up. 
t3. Parenthetically. =-\\. may be boldly said; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 
use changed through hardely to hardly. Obs. 

1300 ./I/. 23767 (Edin.) HardiHk [v.r. hardeli] es 

he cuard, i>at nankin part m.^i pol of hard, c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T. 68 Alle othere maneregiftes, hardily 4 MSS.\ 
2 hardely] . . alle been giftes of Fortune, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 pou hardly no hede of J)i hele toke . . When 1)0U 
entrid our lie. ^*1440 Capcrave Life St. Kaih. iv, 1348 
There lyiie noon better at this day, hardyly. a 1529 Skel- 
ton P. Sparowe 270 No, no, syr, hardely. a 1553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly lette me alone. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet.{\’^ZQ\ 4 Bee he Preacher, Lawier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv, 
viii, Elect him ConsiiII hardly, and good leave have you. 

il Hardini (haudim). In 5 hardan. [Arab. 
liarbawn, lizard, land crocodile.] An 

agamoid lizard, Stellio vulgaris, of the Levant. 

1398 Trevira Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxi. (1495! 780 Al 
his [chameleon’s] body is rough and sharpe as the body of 
an Hardan. xB6o Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 88 
Hardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. Hist. III. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with black, and below a pale yellow. 

Hardiment (haudiment). arch. [a.. OF. har- 
diment (in Godef.), f. hardi Hardy : see -ment,] 
Boldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 505 (533) Artow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a Avoinman which i>at louelh 
))e ? c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Mankode iv. xxiv. (1869) 189, 1 wot 
neuere bow )>ou h.ist lake hardement to turne ayen to me. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 20 He tynt all hardyment, 
Ffor feir he chaingit hcAv. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vi. .\xxiv, 
100 Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1791 
CowpEu Iliad vii, 203 This brunt of hostile hardiment severe. 
1803 Wordsw. ^ Vanguard of Liberty' of Liberty, 

ye men of Kent. .Noav is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
18x3 Scott Rokehp 1. vii, The full carouze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment, 

f b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit, Obs. 

X375 Barbour Bruce xn. 509 Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewh [=achieved]. 1596 Shaks. 

1 He7t. IV, 1. iii. loi He did confound the best part 6f an 
houre In changing hardiment Avith great Glendower. x6oi 
Weever Mirr. Mari, C \’j, Tis often seen, ill-pleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-braind hardiments. x6ii 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv, 75 Like hardiment Posthumus hath To 
Cymbeline perform’d. 

Hardiness (ha-idines). [f. Hardy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 
somewhat 7 -are, 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724)64 He .. the emperour Avith stod. 
And dredde of hyshardynesse. 1393 'Lkhcu P. PI. C. xxi. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse hym to touche in deyinge. 
<rx45o Merlin 231 A yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 EDENWr/tf Pref. Accoumpiingdesperat- 

nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. vi. § 261 'I’here being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare . . for the King. 18x4 Southey in 
Q, Rev. XII. 76 (Du Bartas] coining words Avhen he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing ncAv 
compounds, good or bad, Avith equal hardiness. 1866 R. 
Chambers Ser. i. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty.. 
Avould have., required great hardiness of heart. 

2. Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 
Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. (1847) 80/1 Preserving 
the Body’s health and hardiness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- P. 

II. xl. 490 Luxuiy enerA-ated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. ^ 1^89 Bentham Frinc. Legist, vi. § 9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the firmness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 189/1 [The apple] from its hardiness and great 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 39/1 'The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

H Catachr. for hardness. (Often an error of 
copyists and editors.) 

*539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. i. 3 a, The office of a 
capitayne is agaynst rcbelles to use hardynesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentyinesse. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 
(Globe) 640/1 Great endurours of cold, hunger, and all 
hardiness. 
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HARD-SET. 


*)• Harding. Ods. rarc’~^. Aslowly developing 
plant ; cf. Hasting. In quot. transf, 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 19 Ripenes in children 
is not tyed to one time, no more then all come is ripe for 
one reaping . . Some be hastinges and will on, some be 
hardinges, and drawe backe. 

Hardisb. (ha-jdiJ), a. ff. Hard a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hard (in various senses). 

1580 Hollyband I'rcns. Fr. Tongt Duret, hardish. ^71593 
Greene Alphonsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/2 For my pillow. . 
The hardish hillocks have suffic’d my turn. 1676 Temple 
Let. to King Wks. 3731 II. 423 With Terms something 
hardish. Genii, Pi In 8 days it grew hardish, 

and in quite dry. 1864 Burton Scoi Adr. I. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

t Hardiship. Ods. rare - [f. Hardy a. + 

-SHIT.] Hardy behaviour, courage. 

a 3240 IVokunge in Cott. Hovt. 271 Moni man hurh his 
strengSe a^nd hardischipe ek makes him luued and ^erned. 

Hardisbrew (haMdiiJr?/). Now local. Also 
7 hardyshrew, hardshrew, 9 {dial.') hardistraw, 
hardistrow. [app, f. Hardy a. + Shrew.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lat. Uni. T 193 The Rat, Hardshrew, and whole herd of 
mice, enemies to corn. 1686 Plot Siaffordsh, 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-7B Halliwell, Hardishreu't a field-mouse. 
Staff. Also called the hardistratv. 188* IF. Worcesiersk. 
Gloss., Hardishrew, the field-mouse; also Hardistrnw. 
1884 Upton Gloss., Hardislrow, a shrew-mouse. 

tHardiss, bardysse, v. Oh.' rare. [f. 
hardiss-, extended stem of OF. kardir, f. hardi 
Hardy.] trans.-'^o make hardy, embolden. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 So muche , . he truste To hym 
sulue & to hardyssy ys men. Ihid. 426 Vor so wel he 
va3t, & hys men hardyssede echon. 

tHa'rdlaik. Oh. [a. ON. hardness, 
harshness.] Hardship, harshness, severity. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3476 With hardlaj’ke & liarme, hat 
happyn shall after. Ibid, 8124 The shall happen in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (ha-jdli), adv. Forms: see Hard a. 
[f. Hard a. + -dy 2.] in a hard manner, 
tl. With energy, force, or strenuous exertion; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 7480 Hardliche 1275 hardelichel heo heowen, 
Jhid. 16700 Samuel bast sweord an-hof And hasrdeliche adun 
sloh. 0305 St, Cnrisiopker 82 in F. E. P, (1862) 62 He, . 
step hai'deliche & faste. c 1460 Tcwnelcy Myst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate. 7 a 1550 
Freiris 0/ Benuik 552 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the, 1607 Topsell 
Serpents The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 

hand,^ biting hardly. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 58 f 6 
I.. drink state beer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. iv. (18651 
68 My pulse beat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery, 

1 2. Boldly, daringly, hardilj'. Obs, 
a 1223 Alter, R. 268 Heo..het, wi 3 swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uthteS. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 (G 5 tt.) Havdli 
\Fair/. baldeli) he^ode himnerej c xt^noRo-wland ^O. 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. C34S9 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durste 
well assaylle the devylle when ye be wyth vs.^ 3566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. I. 99 b, .Speake hardly thy minde. 1622 Bp. 
Andkewes Senn. (ed. 38) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

*1* 3. Firmly. Obs, 

1225 Auer, R. 268 Herdeliche ileueS |jet al l^e deofles 
strencSe melteS buruh b® grace of be hoH sacrament, c 1440 
Capgrave Life St. Kalh. v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as 3oure crede ! 1583 Stanyhurst eEneis, Conceites (Arb.) 
138 In brest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketecl hardlye. 
4. "With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour; 
severely, rigorously, harshly. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . exxx. 158, He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde. 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11 . im Two Bishops and an Abbot. .were 
hardly and streightly kept in strong prison so long as the 
king lyved. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 3, I 
besout Ihim) . . that* he wuld not deale so hardly bi me, 
1603 Knolles YV fri-j (1621) 51 The unconstant people 
. . now began to speak hardly of him. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. JPA-f. (1660) 32 Being shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man. .is used thus hardly? 1833 A. J. Morris 
Business i. 10 Conscience is hardly bestead by the demands 
of life. 1886 Law T. 20 Feb. cS$/2 The rule worked hardly. 

6 . With trouble or hardship ; uneasily, painfully. 
*535 CovERDALE Ps. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 
lyue so hardly. 1548 Hall V/I, 41 Cornysh- 

men .. gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metail. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. t$ Cominw. 
118 The Husbandmen live hardly.^ 1703 Bosman 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 17x2 Sewall Diary 17 June (1879) II. 352 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 555 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6 . Not easily, with difficulty. Obs. exc. as con- 
tained in 7 . 

XS3S CovERDALE IVisd. ix. 16 Very hardly can we discerne 
the thinges that are vpon earth. . 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xviii. 24 How hardly [TiND.,CRANM.,< 7 e«ex’rt, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdom of 
God? 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. it. §2 We are hardliest 
able to bring such proofe . . as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. iv. xvi. 316 Vnto whom 
accesse was hardliest obtained. X650 Fuller Pisgak 270 


Bitumen.. quickly kindled, hardly quenched. .1708 Burnet 
Lett. (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain’d ever so little, .the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. 1766 FoRDVCE.yrrx;/. Yng. 
iVom., (1767) II. xiv, 271 Easily provoked and hardly 

g acified. 1822 Keble Sertn. L (1848J 37 The rock, to which 
olomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7. Barely, only just ; almost not ; • not quite ; 
scarcely, (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6 . Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superfluous negative.) 

*553 Eden Treat. Nerve hid. (Arb.) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic and common experience. 
3601 Holland Pliny 1 . 310 Being so little, .(as hardly the 
finencsse thereof cannot be seen).^ r6oi R. Johnson Kingd, 
d- Cominw. (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ui. (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his back. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 37x0 Steele Tailer 
No. X93 T 1, I had hardly entered the Room, when 1 was 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 Hatles A ntiq. Chr. 
Ck. i, 2 We can hardly place it earlier. 1840 De Quincey 
Style Wks, XL 262 With a life of leisure, but with hardly 
any books. 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale 46, I need 

hardly say, that fete.). 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. {Mod. {vulgar) 1 couldn’t 
hardly tell what he meant.] 

8. In close proximity, closely; =Hard adv. 6. 
1584 in SAeuser's IVks. (Grosartj I. 483 Being hardlie 
followed by certaine kearnes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 35 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Daily News 
12'Nov. 2/t They are hardly run by some of the English 
Potteries. 

i*9. Parenthetically. Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means : see Hardily 3. Obs. 

10. Comb, (with ppl, adjsl), as hardly-acquired, 
-earned, -labouring, -rendered, -removed, -used. 

1625 K.LoNCtr. Barclay's Argeuiswi.xxx. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1858 Mrs. OLiPHANTLnfnf 
0/ Norlaw II. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
its labours. 1882 Ouida Maremma X. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. 1890 W. Stebbing Peterborough ix. 176 The 
honour and loyalty of the hardly.used veteran. 
Hard-lliea>t. ? Oh. Corn and bay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 III. 280 , 1 had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery .. 1 payed for hard mete ever 
to hym. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more mylke with a lyttell grasse andstrawe .. thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeih 
vp the mylke. 1641 Best /Vzrv//. (Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it . . it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenelj'. 
1737 Bracken (1757)11. 85 To suffer Horses 

tolie at Hard-meat, .for Weeks. 

f b. Jig. At {to) hard-mcatx in close confine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Ohs. 

*594 Nashe Urt/oti. Trav. 16 Dreame .. that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 1642 
Baker tr, Malvezzis Disc. Tacitus 459 They meant to hold 
Augustus (os the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 
1761 VIII. 46, I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find 
the court keeps him at hard meat. 

Hard-moiltlied, (haudmautJd, -mau|'t), a. 

1. Having a hard mouth : said of a horse not easily 
controlled by the bit or rein. 

1617 Markham Ca7><i/. n. 106 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away lades. 1682 Loud. Gaz. 
No, 1708/4 A Spring Snaffie, that Commandelh with the 
greatest ease.. all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1834 
Wood Ariecd, Anim. Life (1855) 398 Little hard-mouthed 
animals. .perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 

2. Jig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

x686 D’Urfev C<?www. IVornen i. i. 5 They are so bard 
mouth'd, there’s no dealing with 'em. 1704 Swift Mec/t. 
Operat. Spirit Misc.(i7ii) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth'd, 1722 Dn Foe PIoll Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed Jades. xBoo A. Carlyle j 
A uiobiog. (i860) 432 Robertson’s soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-moutbed with him. 

Sardness (haudnes). Forms : see Habd a. \ 
[f. Hard a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being hard ; difficulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness,harshness ; rigour, severity, cruelty; 
obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, etc.: see Hard a. 

ayoo Epinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnissae. csooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower beorle hcardnysse. ciooo 
Sojc. Leechd. I. 296 Wih < 5 ies ma^an heardnysse. 0102$ 
Rule St. (Logeman) 96 Beon ^ebodenne ealra heard- 

nessa and stiSnissa. css'js Lamb. Horn. 47 He mihte noht 
iholi® h® berdnesse of h® rapes. 0(3300 Cursor M. 19325 
(Gotl.) pai durst no hardnes do. 1390 Gower Conf 

II. 71 Hys lady , . With hardnesse his herte fyrelh. e 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 395 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. 01440 Promp. Parr. 227/2 Hardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or dede doynge..<f^c«//<rr. a 1329 Skelton 
Now synge we, etc. 75 Jesu ..That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 1352 Bk. Corn. Prayer, Litany, From hardnesse 
ofhearte..Good lord, deliuer us. 1573-80 Barzt Alv. N xo8 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1377 B- 
Googe Heresback's Hnsb. i. (X586> 14 The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. Ibid. iv. 260 b, Powre 
in Plaister, or som® liquid thing, that may come to a bard- 
nesse in the shell. 1570 E. K. Gloss. Spenser’s Shep/t. Cal. 
Mar. 23 By reason of Winie'rs hardnesse. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. IV. viii. 27 Enur’d to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1398 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 440 Wealth maketb a 
woman proud, beauty suspected, and hardnesse of favour 
lolhsome, x^ Shaks. m. iv.34 Oh hardnes to dis- 
semble I 1691 Ray Creation {1714) 164, I have armed tbee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas. 1697 


D^den Virg. Georg, iv. 155 Honeycombs of Golden Juice 
. .T’ allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. Voy. j- T rav. (Churchill) III. 53/2 Because of the 
Hardness of the Weather, a 1745 Swift GO. The tenants 
poor, the hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) HI. loi When hardness of hearing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 142/1 
Carbonate of lime .. to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. ii. xxvi. (16S8) 
290 A stony hardness settled on the young lady’s face. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the rates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystallop-. i. B The hardness of 
cry’stals in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument termed a sclerometer, 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
a hardship. 

1340 Ayenh. 236 Hit be-houe]> h®t uless beate and wesse 
be dissiplines and be hardnesses. CX374 Chaucer Boeih. 
IV. pr. V. 102 (Camb. MSO So as god . . yeueth to goode 
folk hardnesses and to shrewes he grauntyth hym hir wyl. 
*®S8 Jer. Taylor Let. to Evelyn in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 
HI. X02 One of the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonable grief, a 1700 Dryden 
G-)» Sculptors are obliged to .. make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses. 1790 Bystander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses, .are to be rubbed off. 
t Ha'rdock. Obs. Also hor-dook, hardoke. 
[app. f. OE. ME. Mr, Hoak + Dock.] Some 
coarse weedy plant : probably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word is a misprint for burdock itself; 
and various other conjectures have been offered.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear tv. iv. 4 (Fol. i) Crown’d . . with Har- 
dokes \Qq. hor-docks, FoU 2 bardock.s], Hemlocke, Nettle«, 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 

Ha’rd-*pan. U.S. [See Pan.] 

1. A firm subsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 
detritus ; also, hard unbroken ground. 

1828 Webster, Pan, among farmers, the hard stratum 
of earth that lie.s below the soil ; called the hard pan. 1829 
H. Murray N.Amer. 11 . iii. i. 273 The farmer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance will grow.** 1883 Century 
I^lag. Nov. X13 The New [World] is for the most part 
yet raw, undigested hard-pan. x886 Marq. Lorne in Gd, 
Words 166 Large quantities of loose rock andbardpan. 

2 . Jig-. Lowest level or foundation ; bottom ; 

‘ bed-rock 


1852 W, B. Pike in N. Hawthorne tf- Wife (1885) 1 . 444 
Almost all the novel-writers I hove read, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the strata ; but you are 
the only one who breaks throi^h the hara-pan. x86o 
Holmes Elsie V. viii, Mr. Silas Feckham had gone a little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the ‘ hard-pan ’, as the 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel’s character. 2872 B. 
Talbot in Ainer. Ann. Deaf July 135 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance . , must the workman prepare a bed 
for this foundation, 1883 Beers in Century Mag, June 
285/2 But it [a book) didn’t appear to get down to hard-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life, 

Haxds, hiirds (hlidz, hflidz), sh, pi. Now 
local. Forms: a. I heordan, 2-3 heorden, 4-3 
hordes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, 5-6 heerdis, hyrdes, 
•ys, -is, 6-7 birds, 6 - hurds. B. 4-6 hardes, 
-is, -ys, 5 — hards. [OE. heordan fem. pi. : cf. 
early mod. Du. herds, heerde *fibra lini ’ Kilinn 
(not in Hexham). Corresp. to OLG., OFris. hide, 
NFris. hide, heed, MLG., MDu., Da. hede, EG. 
hede, heden, OTeut. type *hizddn - ; cf.Goth. 

viizdd, OS. inld{a, OE. tneord. The form hards is 
north, and n. midi., herds or hurds s. midi, and 
west. These are in form plural, but are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. Harden sb, and g.] The 
coarser parts of fla.x or hemp separated in hackling. 

a. C7*S Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stuppa, heordan. c 1050 
Gloss, in vVr.-Wulcker 451/27 Naptar-um, heordena. 1223 
Ancr. R. 4x8 Nexstfleshe ne schal mon werien no linene 
cio‘ 5 , butc 3if hit beo of herds and of greate heorden. £1350 
Leg, (1871) 82 Hir clathes. .bigan to brin Als herdes 

j>at had bene right dr>'. la 1366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1233 
A sukkenye, 'lhat not of hempe ne heerdis was. *398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xHii. (Tollem. MS.), Vf 
suche a stone is set aforne J>® .sonne, hurdes set 
tende and set on fyre. c 1400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 35 A 
plumaciol . . maad of herdis {/>. hurdes] or of towe. c 144 ° 
Promp. Parzf. 241/1 Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or hempe, 
stuppa. 1530 pALSGR. 183 Vnes estovpes, a locke of towe or 
hurdes. 1355 Eden Decades 103 It (coco-nut] is inuomed 
and couered with many weboes much lyke '"Uto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 292 Wounds, .dress’d with Hurds. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of flax stiff in your hand, and break it welt upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of. - , . 

P- *375 Barbour Bmice xvii. 612 Pik and ter als haf lhai 
tane, And lynt and hartUss with brynstane. xa,., Rom. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 696/9 Hec stupa, a hardes. 1326 Bilgr.Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, bey, & bardes, whiche be 
maters apt to burne. X656 W. CoV£.% Art JSwipltvg h 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or bards which is next 
outer bark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. i 79 S 
M. Madan Persiics 145 rwte. The part of fl^, toxy 

hards, oakum to calk ships with. x8x8 Scott F - • 

16 Tan. (1S94) II. 6 These Regalia . . 

a clergyman’s wife under a quantity of hards of lin . 5 

Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 

Hard-set, a. [f. SzTpa.pple.j . ,.p. 

L In a hard or difficult position ; beset by diffi- 

W .Roll,) IV. 55.P«e Haniba, .as 

.boH’S helVho. iT, 
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hard set. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtfr. (1756) I. 254 The 
poor Creature is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 B01.DREW00D Col. Re/ortfier 221 , 1 have sent for 
some books.. Until they arrive, I shall be rather hard-set. 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

18x3 Sir R. Wilson Diary^ II. 448 Slore like Egypt's 
alluvium during the inundation than hard-set soil. 1890 
Nature 16 Oct. 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and hard-set ash. 

b. Of eggs: That have been subject to incubation. 
2879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 339 Some say it is the 

hardset eggs he (the snake] prefers. 

c. Of the features, etc. : Rigidly set. 

1855 Tennyson Maud r. iv. iv, I. .smile a hard-set smile, 
like a stoic. 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, .xiii, "It’s a hard-set willyard beast 
this o’ mine. 

HaTdshell, lia'rd-shell, and 

A. adj. 1. Having a hard shell : applied to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, clams, etc. 

2. Jig. Rigid and uncompromising in religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Bafiisis^ (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
e.xtreme Calvinistic views. 

1857 Elliott Sp. in Ho. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
Spectator No. 1875. 643 ‘Hardshell Churehmen* is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil’s party. i8w Spectator 8 Feb., The 
tough and hard-shell type to which Judaism owes such 
straigth and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1^3 
Daily Tel. 15 May 5/5 Like the American Hardshell Baptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

B. sb, 1. A creature %('ith a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clam. iU.S.') 

2. = Hardshell Baptist : see A. 2. 

1848 Sketches ^rrtt/.3o(Farmer) The old hard-shell 

laid about him like death. 

3. U.S. Politics. A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 1S52 
and following years. 

1853 Tribune 2 Apr. (Bartlett), The difference be- 

tween a Hardshell and a Softshell is this : one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tribution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
is a loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 18 Nov,, After Democrats and Republicans, 
Hunkers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and abler politicians. 

So Ha'rd-shelled n., having a hard shell. 
x6iz CoTGR. s.v. Rejfe^ An hard-sheld nut. 

Hardship (haudjip). [f. Habd n. +-SHIP.] 

1 1. The quality of being hard to bear ; hard- 
ness ; rigour ; severity ; painful difficulty. Obs. 

aizzs Ancr. R. 364 Herdschipe of Hue. 2676 Lady Cha- 
woRTH in 12/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 35 Lady 
Latimer wa.s delivered with much hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard upon 
one who has to endure it; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstance ; severe toil or suffering ; e.xtreme want 
or privation. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to ! 1672 Milton P. R. i. 341 jlen to much misery 
and hardship born. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 667 
Inur’d to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1773 Burke Sp. 
Cone. A7tier. Wks. HI. 110 The Durham act. .confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
2847 Grote Hist. Greece ij. .xlvii. (1862) IV, 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. 28S9 Ruskin 
Prseteriia III. i. iS Resolute choice of a life of hardship, 
b. With a and pi. An instance of this, 
fz 1225 AftcK R. 6 Swaiche o 3 re heardschipes moni 
flechs mai holien. 2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 2722 De Foe Relig. Couiish. 
i. \. (iB^o) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 2833 Ht. Martineau Demerara ii. 14 The hard- 
ships inflicted on himself and his brother partners. 

t C. An infliction of severity or suffering; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Ohs. 

17.. Swift (J.), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us, 2780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered , . a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 
Hardshrew, obs. form of Habdishrew. 
Hard-tack, [f- Hard a. -f- Tack sb. in fig. 
application ; cf. hard farei\ Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

2841 Lever C. (C 7 ’A/a//t^'lxxxviii. (Farmer), No more hard- 
tack .. no salt butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 2853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. .xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set of 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack. 1859 Mayne Reids Mag. Jyne 513. 

Hard Il*p, advb. and adj. phr. 

1. adv. Naiit. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as toUtra the ship’s 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

I/it be not good'NV.%.^Z^z III. 293 Whoes 
at Helme? beare vp hard : and hard vp. 2840 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xxxi. 117 ‘ Ice on the lee bow I ’ ‘ Hard up the 
helm ! ’ 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, la barre an vait. 

2. adj. Hard put to it; in difficulties; in want, 
esp. of money ; in destitution. Hard up for, sorely 
at a loss for. colloq. (of slang origin). 

2822 Haccart Li/e 104 (Farmer) There I met in with two 
Edinburgh snibs, who were hard up. 1840 De Quincev 
Style IV. Wks. i860 XI. 322 As hard up for water as the 


Mecca caravan. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was in 
want of copying work to do, and was.. hard upj 2886 J. K. 
JfEROME Idle Thoughts 2 You don’t feel nearly so hard up 
with ele%’enpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
2^ Besant All in a Garden Fair tl ii, Everyman in 
England who was hard up or had a hard-up friend. 

Hence Haxd-u-pness, Hard-u*p(p)isliness. 
slang and colloq- 

2870 Sala Dickens 45 The occasional ‘ harduppishness ’ of 
a young man striWng to attain a position. 2876 Hindley 
Adv. Cheap (Farmer), There were frequent, .collapses 
from death or hard-upness. 1882 Times 13 ^lar, xi Enough 
to account for the general ‘hard-uppishness*. as it has been 
called. 2888 M'Carthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery II. i. 8 
hly old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (ha*jd|weoj). [See Ware.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmonger)'. 
2:25x3 [implied in Hardwaremak]. 27*3 Loud. Gaz. No. 

6146/10 John Lowe .. Haberdasher of iiard-Ware. 2774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 10 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1844 H. H. Wilson Btlt. 
India I. 535 Pedlars, .with a pack of scissors or other hard- 
ware at their backs. 

2. attnb. and Comb.^as hardware dealery factory^ 
merckanty trade. 

2724 Swift Drapter's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. i4Mr. Wood 
. . a hard-ware-dealer, procured a patent . . to coin 108,000/. 
in copper. 18^8 Mill Pol. Econ. i. iv. § 2. (1876) 33 Suppose 
. .that the capitalist isa hardware manufacturer. 2862 Trol- 
lope Orley F. vi. 36 A.. man in the hardware line. 
Ha*rdwaremail. Also 6 harder man. [f. 
prec.] A manufacturer of or dealer in hardware. 

c 23x3 Cocke LorelPs B. (Perej* Soc.) lo Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. 1348 Hall VIII, 

65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
made the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 2577 
Harrison England iii. ix. (1B77) 11. 64 Grindstones for 
hardware men. 2858 Greener Gunnery 181 The persua- 
sive eloquence of the itinerant hardwareman. 

Ha*rdwood, sb. 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of pines and firs ; in some loca- 
lities spec, that of oak and ash. Mostly attrib.y as 
in hardwood treCyforesty etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1568 Kirton-vi’Linds^ Churehw. Acc. in N.-W. Lin- 
coln. Gloss.. William Chapman, lij lode of hardwodde. 
18x3 Geo. Robf-RTson Agric, SttrzK Kincard. 343 (Jam.) 
Deciduous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in dis- 
tinction from the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer, a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav, Nnu Eng. 
(1821) II. 163 Hard-wood land; or land, producing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which arc called hard, tn opposition to 
pine, and other soft kinds. 2828 Craven Dial., Hard- 
wood-trees, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever- 
greens and the fir tribe. x8^ Lowell Fireside Trav, 146 
The rounded, .outline of hard-wood trees. x88o Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 140 Forests of hardwood diversified by 
groves of sugar maple. 2^7 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that Is not growing 
hard-wood forest. Mod. Will you have it of deal or hard- 
wood ? 

2, a. In Avtstralia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp. to Backhousia Ban- 
crofiii, used in building and fencing, b. A West 
Indian shrub, Ixora fef'rea. 

1888 Candish Whispering Voices xo8 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood . . Is the grayhaired forest feller. 2890 Boldre- 
WOOD Miner’s Rigid Hi. 24 A hammer-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin. 1892 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louislade group. 

Ha*rd- wooded, a. Having hard wood. b. 

Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir ; deciduous. 

1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. jii/i Hard-wooded 
plants want most attention. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. . 4 /rica 
91 This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms; 
and finally of hard-wooded trees. 

Hardy (haudi), a. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 srdi). 
[a. F. hardly nom. sing, hardiz (iith c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) — Pr. ardit. It. ardito, pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir, Pr. ardir. It. ardire to harden, make hard, 
bold, etc., a.WGer.^y^an^a;/, Goth. hardjaityOYiO. 
harijan to make hard, f. hard Hard «.] 

1. Bold, courageous, daring, a. Of persons, their 
manner, etc. 

a xzzs Leg, Rath. 1745 Porphire and Auguste wur^en . . se 
swiSe wilcweme,and se hardi. ci275Lay.4i82 .Six hundred 
cnihtes of alle h® kenneste and of J»an hardieste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 25503 We cr herd! [v.rr. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iudas \t fa. 23., Guy Warw. (A.) 1136 Gode 
kni3t and ardi in fijt. ^ CZ380 Wvclif Sertn. Sel. Wks, I. 
343 Pelre was .. hardi in axing, cs^o Avow. Arth.xvW, 
The hed of that hardy, Hesette on a stake. 2368 Grafton 
Chron. III. 94 A good Knight and hardle of his handes. 
2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1343/r Philip duke 
of Burgognie, surnamed the hardie. 2625-6 Purchas Pil- 
grims II. 2043 No man is so hardy as to ride on horse-back 
by a church. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 25 Art thou 

so hardy, as to dare my vengeance ? 2827 Hallam Coiist. 
Hist. (1876) I. iv. 185 In this treatise such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed, .that [etc.]. 2885 Manck. Exam, 
13 June 5/2 No one. .would be hardy enough lo take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down, 
b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 
aj2z$ Ancr. R. 248 Herd! bileaue bringeS J)ene deouel 
a vlihle. c 1340 Cursor M. 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was hardy 
I-nogh. 2383 T. Washington tr. Nic/tolay's Voy. 1. sofiote, 
A hardie enterprise of certainc knights. 2683 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 253 He .. has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 2783 Johnson Lei. to /. Forvke 19 Apr., 
Silenced by a hardy denial of facts. 2884 E. Reclus in Con- 
temp. Rev. May 633 A hardy stroke on the Slock Exchange, 


• 2».opprohriously. Presumptuously bold, audacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. 

UZ223 Ancr.R, 56 pu, a wrecche sunful mon, ert so swu 3 e 
herdi to kesten kang eien upon junge wumrnen. /2i34o 
Hampole Psalter ix. 42 pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
ahouen pe stabilnes of haly men. c 2450 Merlin 37 Xhei 
sholde not be so hardy he-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
2483 Cath. Angt. 175/1 Hardy . . temeranus, gui sine con- 
silio agit. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxii, 474 Yf 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony harme vnto richarde 
of normandy, I sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 503 What shall we say now to such a 
hardy SVriler. as this is? 2890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 150/1 A 
warning to others not henceforward to be so hardy. 

'I' 3. Strong, enduring, tough. Obs. 

c 1382 Chaucer Pari. Fonles 276 The hyldcre ok & ek the 
hardy [v.r. harde] assh. 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 
of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 150 A tall and a liardye per- 
sonage. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa il. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 920 [Art] Thou 
then they Less hardie to endure ? 2774 (joldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V, 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds, 2783 Polite Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pine is seen no longer. 1853 J. H. New.man Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. X. ii. 93 The hardy mountaineers of the 
Caucasus. 

b. Hort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. Half hard/y able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. Hardy annual, 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. Also^^., a subject that comes up year 
after year in Parliament, or in the newspapers. 

2852 Half-hardy [see Harden 7]. 1870 Lowell Shidy 

IVind., Chaucer (1886) 216 It may well be doubled whether 
Roman literature, always a halfhardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction. 2871 S. Hibderd A mateuVs 
F/moer Gard. 18S Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived, Pall MallG. 26 Aug. 4/2 (Farmer) Readers 

. .are once more filling the columns of that journal with * Is 
Marriage a Failure ? ' The hardy annual is called ‘ English 
Wives ' this time. 

c. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

2602 Chester Love's Mart., A'. Arthur Hii, The Sa.xons 
men of hardie strength. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders lead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 2845 
Ford Hand-bk. Spain i, 53 The horses of Navarre , , are 
still esteemed for their hardy strength. 

6, Comb., as hardy-Umbedy •manneredy •wittedy etc. 

2398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. ii. Babylon 630 Ronsard 
. .hardy-wilted, handleth happily All sorts of sulriect, stile, 
and Poesie. 2825 Moore Mem. (2853) IV. 339 The sexton, 
a shrewd, liardy-mannered fellow. 

EaTtty, sb. [prob. f. Hard, or Habdt a.] The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strikeoff the shaped nail 
from the iron rod ; also, a movable piece, called 
also ‘ fuller fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

2870 Gd. JVords Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done, Or 1 cannot make good nails. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hardy. .A chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called ^hardy-hole. 
2894 Arner. Ann. Deaf June 250 (Blacksmith’s tools] a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

t Ha*rdy, v. Obs. [f. Hardy c.] 

1. trans. To make hardy or bold ; to encourage. 

a 2223 Leg. Kath. 2263 Hard! min heorie. 1297 R. Glouc. 

(1724) 218 Lucye, to hardy ys men, prykede her and her. 
C13S0 Will. Paleme 2156 Forlo hardien |je hertes of here 
heijh burnes. CX430 Pitgr, Lyf Manhode I. l.xxi, (1869) 41 
Al gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. 

2. intr. To become bold, nonce-use. 

2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hoy, Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity. 

+ Ha’rdyda’rdy. Obs. [A reduplicated exten- 
sion^ of Hakdv : cf. handy-dandy7\ a. Rash or 
foolish daring, b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

tl 1529 Skelton Sy. Parrot .450 So myche hardy dardy 
and so lytell manlynes. 1593 R. Harvey Philad. So A 
very hardydardy in deede as euer lined. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of Haudishrew. 

Hare (he»j), sb. Forms: 1-2 hara, 2- hare, 
(4-5 haar(e, hayre, 5 are, 6-7 .5V. hair(e). [A 
Com. Teut. sb.: OE. /iara, = OFris. /mi«(\VFris. 
haeze, MDu. haese, haze, Du. kaas), OHG. haso 
(MHG., MLG., mod.Ger. base), ON. here, heri 
(Sw., Da. hare') OTeut. *hason-, *hazoii-, cognate 
with OPruss. sasitts (for szasins) hare. Cf. also 
Skr. faya (?for fosa) hare. Relationship to the 
OE. adj. hast!, heasn ‘ grey, ash-coloured ’ is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlaut.] 

1. _A rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The common hare of Great Britain and Europe (A. timi- 
dus), is a timid, watchful.and very swift animal. ‘ Its eyes 
are so situated, that the animal can see nearly all around it’ 
(Carpenter) ; hence, prob.. the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell) : cf. hare-eyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies is the 
Alpine or varj’ing hare (A. variabilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which L. Ameri- 
canus comes closest to the common European hare. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 6 o 3 Leptts, leporis, hara {Erf. Gloss. 
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fi£ra]. xx54 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 (Earle) 222 He satlebe 
bam haran )>xt hi mosten free faran. a 1250 Oxvl^ Night. 
383 Ich mai iseon so wel so on hare. ^1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 210 About be* him chace, and hunted him 
aU hayre. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 6 An haar [13^ hare] for- 
sothe (is vndene], for and he chewith kude. 1436 Pol. 

(Rolls) 11. 186 Skynnes of otere, squexel, and Irysh 
are. i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Trippe of haaris. 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 15, I saw the hurcheoun and 
the hair, Quha fed amangis the flowris fair. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery 23 As much out of ‘order, as if . . an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3 a great Hare. 
1820 Keats Eve 0/ Si. Agnes i. The hare limp’d trembling 
through the frozen grass. 1847 Carpenter §236 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so named from its usual residence, 
and fi om the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and has been occasionally seen in the mountains 
of Cumberland.^ x8^ St. James'' Gaz. 7 Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 

b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. During March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other times 5 hence the 
proverbial saying As mad as a March hare. 

1529 More Supp. Soulys Wks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge. a 1631 Drayton Nym- 
phtdla, Oberon . . grew as mad as any hare, "When he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Compl. Faxit.-Piece ii. i. 300 The Males are 
usually callri Jack Hares. 1783 Cowper Epit. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny. .Who, nursed with tender care,.. Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 1812 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. iv, viii. For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Carroll 
Alice's Adv. Wonderland vi. (1886) 90 ‘ In that direction . . 
lives a Hatter : and in that direction . . lives a March Hare 
. .they’re both mad.' 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. To hold (or rtui) with 
the hare and run (or hunC) with the hounds; to 
men with hare and hounds \ to try to keep in with 
both sides ; to pLiy a double part. Fii‘st catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him) : 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery Book, but of much more recent origin. 

t 7h hunt for or catch a hare with a iabor\ \ to take 
hares with foxesy \ to seek a hare in ahetCs nest^ also to set 
the to 7 'toise to catch the hare \ to seek to do something 
almost impossible, t To kiss the hare's foot : to be late, 
t To have Uvo hares afoot or to run after ixvo hares to 
undertake too many things. Toget the hare's foot to lick : 
to obtain very little. To make a hare of x to make ridi- 
culous. t To set the hare's head (foot, harepie) against 
the goosegiblet ; to let one thing serve ns a set-otf to another, 
Here or there the hare went goes away : here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressions referring to ./Esop’s Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redrles i. 58 Men iny3tten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis ffor 
bat bri mysdede. c 1440 Jacob's Welt (E. E. T. S.) 263 
Pou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth hownd and wytn 
hare. 1539 Taverner Erasnt. Prov. (1352) 36 At I say in 
our En^Iyshe prouerbe : Set the hares head against the 
gose ^blet. [See also 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 32 J 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv. Dram. Wks. 1873, and 
tioie.^ 1546 J. Heywood Proxt. (1867) 17 And yet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber, As soone as catche ought 
of them. 1562 Ibid. 137 Holde with the hare and run with 
the hounde, run thare As wight as the hounde, and as wyse 
as the hare. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed 
(1807-8) VI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 137 You are the Hare of 
whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy 
Soc.) 103 Hee is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest . . 
which is as sildome scene as a blacke swan. x6oo Holland 
Livy XXXV. xlv. 914 And here went the hare away. X613-X6 
W. Browne Brit. Past, n. ii. We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Rowley Match Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIII. 88 As I have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have been bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets. 1658-9 Burton Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IV. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both. « 1683 Sidney Disc. Goxit. 11. xxiii. (1704) 
151 An ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 Turn- 
Coat of Times Iv. in Roxb. Ball. (1883) 1^* 5*S« ^ hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound ; Which no body 
can denj’. 1798 Malthus Popul. (18x7) III. 113 It would 
appear to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. x8i8 
Scott Let. to Croker s Feb. in Lockhart^ The poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare's foot to 
lick. 1855 Thackeray Rose 6* Rfng xiv, ‘ A soldier. Prince, 
must needs obey his orders : mine are .. to .seize wherever 
I should light upon him — ' ‘ First catch your hare !. .’ ex- 

claimed his Royal Highness. 1858 Times 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caught it. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, ‘First catch your hare', were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse's famous volume. What she really said was, 

‘ Take your hare when it is cased ’. 

3. a. fig. Applied to a person, in various allu- 
sive senses. 

cxjzS Poem Times Edxv. I f 252 mPol. (Camden) 

334 Nu ben theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. 
1650 R. Stafylton Strada's Loro C. Warres vi. 7 At the 
very' first charge.. this hare in a Helmet fled out of the 
Field. 1729 Swift Libel on Dr. Delany, etc. 53 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends. 1864 Tzus'isoa AylmeFs F. 490 The., 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

b. He who lays the ‘scent’ (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the ‘hounds’ follow in the 
sport hare and hounds^ also called ‘ paper-chase 
a 1845 Hood To Mr. Malthas i, You’re quite enough to 
play at hare and hounds. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vit, 


Please, sir, we’ve been out Big-side Hare-and-Hounds, and 
lost our way. 1883 W. H. Rideing in Harper's Mag.}\^y 
xyZfz A flushed hitle * hare 'bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘scent’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds 

4. One of the southern constellations, Lepus. 

1^51 Records Cast. KnowL (1556) 268 Vnder the feete of 

Orion, is there a constellation of 12 starres, named the 
Hare, a 1701 Creech Manilius v. ix. 6t The Hare appears, 
whose active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 444/2 Lepnis (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion's dog. 

5. = Sea-hare, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
depilans. 

XS91 Sylvester Du Bartas i, v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
less (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster). x6oi 
Holland Pliny II. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea-Hare. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 917 The Aplysia, commonly termed Sea-Hare, .from the 
peculiar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
flattened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. allrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as harc-back^ 
-calchcr^ -chase^ -drive^ -Jesh^ Aiuntcr^ -park^ -pie-, 
-skin^ -sleepy -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-kunlingy -shooting sbs- and adjs. c. simila- 
tive, as hare-likiy -mad adjs. ; hare-eyed a.y having 
eyes that look all round, or that are never closed : 
see sense I, note; hare-hearted r?., timid ; f hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare-kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchesles^ so 
called from its resemblance to a hare in size and 
colour; hare’s eye = lagophthalmia : see cjuot. ; 
f hare-shaw = Hare-lip; hare-sighted a.y short- 
sighted ; fhare-sleep, a very light sleep ; 'fhare’s- 
tooth (see quot). Also Hare-brain, -foot, etc. 

1583 Stubbes Xwrt/. 11.(1882)36 Some leather, .wil 

straight. way become browneas a *hare backe. 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist, Anim. 356 (Jod.) Ihe vulture leporarius, or 
*hare-catcher. 1884 Speedy Sport xlli. 216 A large bag of 
ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connection witlt a 
*hare-drive, i6ix Tarlton Jests (1844) 12 To which he 
.said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
*hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them meny% 
x6x2 Chapman Death Pr. Henry D, Frantick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. Blount Anc. 
'J'enures^2 With. .two*Harebounds. or Greyhounds. ^1744 
Pope Let. M. <5- T. Blount (T.), I. .then ride out a hunting 
. .How can a..*hare-hunlcr hope for a minute’s memory? 
*735 Somerville Chase ii. Argt., Description of the *Hare- 
hunting in all its Parts. 1864 Sir S. Northcote Lect. 

Ess. iii. (1887) 89 A hare-hunting farmer. «X592 H. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 483 The *hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1620 ^IlDULETON chaste Maid iii. ii, Here's a day 
of toil well pass’d over, Able to make a citizen *hare- 
mad. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Rcereat. (1677) 100 The largest 
•Hare-Parks that ever I heard of, and the best furnished 
..are in Ireland. 1633 *Hare-pie (see 2]. 1664-5 Pepys 

Diary 23 Jan., Dined upon a hare pye. 1870 Ouida 
Held in Bondage 2i Audit and hare-pie had not much 
temptation for us that morning. 1727-51 Chambers Qt/. 
s.v. Eye^ * Hare's Eye, Oculus LePorinus . .a disease arising 
from a contraction ofthe upper eye-lid., so that the patient is 
obliged to sleep with the eye half-open. 1597 Lowe 
( 1634) 185 The •Hare-snaw is a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth in the Lip, EareorNose .. sometimes 
found cloven or they come in the world. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves i. x.xv, 45 ’Tis indiscretion that is •Hare-sighted. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
*hare-skin. 1832 Carlyle Remin. I. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coal, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, *Hare’sleep, uith Eies a’most 
open. 1B04 Scott Let. to JUis ai Aug. in Lockhart, 
•Hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 1607 Top- 
sell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast be born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called *Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7. In names of plants: as i* hare’s ballocks, 
popular name for species of Orchis ; hare’s-hane, 
Aconituiii Lagoctonum ; hare’s-beard, the Great 
Mullein; f hare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare’s cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also hare- 
thistle)y namesfoTtheSow-thistle, Sonchusohracetts ; 
hare’s-eye, the Red Campion, Lyclmis diurna ; 
hare’s-meat, Wood-sorrel ; hare-nut {dial.), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut ; hare-parsley. Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris’y hare’s-tail (grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovalus ; hare’s-tail rush. Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Eriophorttm vaginatnm. 
Also Hare-bell, etc. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii, 128 b, Whyt Satyrion ., or in 
other more vnmanerly speche, *hares ballockes. *597 
Gerarde Herbal w.cchfx. § 2. 630 Mullein is called .. of 
some *Hares bearde. 1620 Markham Farexv. Hush. ii. 
viii. (1668) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are Twitch .. besides Thistles, *Harebotlles. *597 
Gerarde Herbal n. xxxL § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called. . 
of some Brassica leporina, or *Hares Colewoort. Ibid. 
App., "Hares cieisZ.7r^«wj^/««/r/r. i6o7TopSELLi^OKr^ 
Beasts {xtisS) 209 An herb called Leporina.. that 

is, HareS'Iettice, *Hares-house, Hares palace, [riooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 226 Se faara . . mid }>>’sse wyrte hyne 
sylfne selacna'&, for lactuca leporina genem- 

ncd.] 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. xxxi. §2. 229 The stalk 
of "hares lettuce or smooth Sou'thistle, is oftentimes a 
cubite high. X703TKORESBYA«fA^oiv«ytE. 
nut, (an] earthnut. risx6 Crete Herball ccclt. Tv/2 
Palacium leporis, *bares palays, is an herbe lyke Spurge, 
but it hath longer and rj'per leues ..It is called hares 

E alays. For yf the hare come vmder it, he is sure that no 
eest can touche hym. 1874 young Fancier’s Guide 4 July 


(Britten & H."', There is a plant known as "hire parsley, of 
which rabbits are extremely fond. 1879 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Hare Parsley, in Aubrey’s Will.s.'. This (/i«//zrA. 
cus sylvestris\ is no doubt the plant intended. xBo6 J. 
Galpine Brit. Bot. § 41. xo Lagurus cx>atus, •hare’s-tail- 
grass. _ 1597 Gerarde Herbal 232 Apuleius calleth it 
[Sowthistle] Lactuca Leporina, or "Hares Thistle. 

t Hare, Obz. Also 7 -S hair. [Origin not 
clear : in sense i app. allied to Haert v. ; sense 2 
may have some association with IIaee ri.] 

1. traits. To harr)’ ; to worrj' ; to harass. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cc.xv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company, .sayd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
cardynalles .. or els to hare and to pyll the counlre. [Ibid. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1548 HALLC/:rt?x., Edxv.lF 
(1809) 330 The Princes of Burgojme had not been so plucked 
bared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat, (1677) no Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worrj’ and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

X659 B.H ARRIS ParxVnrj Iron Age i53Who..sostaggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R. L'Estrance Ansvj. Diss, 47 To Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Croking, 1692 Locke Educ, § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them. 
X721 Strvpe Eccl. Mem. III. xHi. 122 Being but simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress’d Wife n. Wks. (1772) 285 Your ladyship 
hares one so. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) HI. eexU. xo6 
Little minds are in a hurry . . they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, HaTing ppl. adjs. 
izi6s8 Sylvester Job Triumph, i. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Hared, Hurried. 1755 T. Amory J. 
Buticle (1825) L 23 The multitude are thereby, .rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs. f. Haar, Hair, Haibe, Hoar. 
Hare, obs. form of are (see Be), Ere. 

Hare, obs. form of Air adv., before. 
c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 763 Rycht as feynd 
sad hyme hare. 

Harebell, bare-bell (heaubel). Also 7-S 
hare’s-bell, 9 bairbell. [f. Hare sb. -t- Bell : 
perh. as growing in places frequented by hares.] 

1. TbewWdhyacinih, Sdl/anulans : - Blue-bell 2 . 

1387-8 Compotus of Mary Ctess of Derby 2 P’ armilaus 
domine et capucio broid’ cum harebells. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 713/9 Hec bursa pastoris, harebelle. 1597 
Gerarde The blew Harebels or English Jacinlis 

very common throughout all England. i6tx Shaks. Cymb. 
IV. ii, 222 Ike azur’d Hare-bell, like thy Veines. x6x3-x6 
W. Browne Brit. Past, ii. iii, The Hare-bell, .for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none but those are true. 
*620 Parkinson Paradisi ir. xi. 122 Our English lacinth or 
Hares-bels is so common euerj' where, that it scarce needeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Beckfonfs Vaihek (1866J 13 *^6 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
1802 Trans. Soc. Artsify,.. 203 The root Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
Bells. 1879 Britten & Holland Plantm. 

2. The Kound-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 
rotundifolia : = Blue-bell i. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the (Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometimes, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to hairbell, which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving hai-cbeU to its original use in sense x. 
Originally, in English use, ‘Blue-Bell’ was Campanula, 

‘ Hare-bell ‘ was Scilla, ‘ Hair-bell ' non-existent.) 

1765 Mickle Sir Martyn i. (R.), On Desmond’s moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
hare-bell blue. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o’er the lee. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. i. xviit, 
E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. x8io Southey Kehamn vii. vii, Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell's 
slenderest stem. 1866 Treas. Bot. 208 '2 Campanula 
rotundifolia, Hare-bell, or. .Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land. a 1882 Whutier To — 5 Poet. Wks. X62 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. 

Ea're-Tjrain. Also hair-, [f. Hare sh. + 
Brain. The spelling hair-brain, suggesting an- 
other origin for the compound, -is later, though 
occasional before 1600 .] 

fl. One who has a brain like a hare’s, or no more 
brain than a hare ; a giddy or leckless person. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 29 Thys rashe kynde of vowyng. .he may 
wele bequethe to his madmen, hys harebrayncs. a 1553 
Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish harebraine. 
This is not she. 1621 Burton Anat. ^lel. i. ii. in. tx. 1x631) 

105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their lage. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams ii. 137 (D.) The hare-brams 
among us are engaged with them. , 

Comb. X542 “Udall Erasm. Apoph. 237 vndiscretely 
or harebrainlike, he would nedes .. bee reputed .. for an 


tdemique. 

. athnb. or adj. — Hare-brained. 

[66 T. Stapleton Ret. Unir. Jewel Jy- *o9 The most 
ragious and harebrayne stomaches of the Llonatisies. 
6 A. Day Eng. .Secretary i. (1625) 79 For Jove is mea- 
sd.. not by a haire-braine fune, but by a disCTceie and 
derate ascention. 1588 Fraunce 

•iib,Newfangled,youngheade^harebraynetov«. 

Shari* in Lauderd. Eapers ((^nuicn) 1 . ^ halrbrain 
le . . to be reacted, ther would be few of " 

.now found. iSS. STnvn.vsoN 
hev a'so handed on to me a hare-bran humour, 

■etican XII. 309 Hairbrain schemes of economic pol-Cj. 
ence t Ha-rebrainness. Ohs. , 

98 R. Havdocki; tr. Lemaz^a's 7 - 

S^hath ridiculous, furious, and phautasticall motions. 
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Ha*re-brained, a. Also hair-, [parasynth. 
f. hare +-ED~. For the form hair-^ see prec.] 
Having or showing no more ‘ brains ^ or sense than 
a hare ; heedless, reckless ; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hall C/iron., Hen. V, 216 b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harebrained as to be the occasion 
that [etc.]. 1581 Pettie Guazzos Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 148 
If his sonne be haughtie, or haire brained, he termeth him 
courageous. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 100 Whilst they, 
out of a hare*brained lunacie desire battaile. 1643 Prynne 
Scrz\ Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain’d advise of 
hisyoungCavaJieres. ij^i^Sw'irTPoliteCortz'ers. r44Perh.ips 
it will make me hare-brain’d. x8i8 Hazlitt Eng.^ Poets^ vii. 
(1870) 172 The excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth. 
x86z Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. iii. xxii, Keeping hare* 
brained follies at arm’s-length. 

Hence Ha*re-'brainedly adv . ; HaTe*brained- 


ness. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Fruite of Fetters (R.), Fansie . . farewell, 
■whose badge.. in my hat full harebrayndly, thy flowers did 
I weare. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cerebrosity, brainsickness, 
hairbrainedness. 1659^ D. Pf.ll Itnfr. Sea Ep. Ded, Cij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbralnedness. 

HaTe-bur. [cf. Habdock.] Bnrdock. 

1866 Treas. Bot.^ Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Harebnt'r .» perhaps a mis- 
print for Hurrburr,] 

i- HaTe-cop. Obs. [? f. Hare id. + Cop head.] 

? = Habe-br.un’ id. 

1567 Damon fs Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 75 A merry 
harecop ’tis, and a pleasant companion. 

Ha*re-finder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in form. 

1590 Shaks. Muck Ado i. 1.186 Or doe you play the 
fiowting jacke, to tell vs Cupid is a good Hare-finder? 
1611 Markham Countr. Content, i. vii. (1668) 43 The Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
from her Le.ar. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 111. Wks. 1720 1 . 364 
Clarinda. You stare about like a Hare-finder; what’s the 
matter? LongvU. Faith, madam, I expected to have met 
your Sister here. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (186 j) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare*finder, and broom-maker. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Obs. 

1 . The foot of .1 hare, or a foot resembling a hare’s ; 
spec, a long narrow foot found in some dogs. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii)!!, 218 (D.) Belter ahare- 
foot than none at all ; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2 . A nickname for a swift*footed person. 

C1410 Chron. Eng. 899 in Ritson Metr. Rom. (1802) II, 
Harald, Godwyne sone He was cleped Harefot, for he was 
urnare god. 24. . Bromton Chron. in Twysden Hist.Angl. 
Script, decern (1652) 932 Propter levitatem pedum & cursus 
Haraldus Harefot communiter extitit appellatus. a 24^2 
Rous Hisi» Reg, Augl. 105 Haroldus Harfoie quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3. A plant; *Hare*s-foot i. 

c 2265 Poc. PlanUn, in Wr.-Wulcker 555/6 hare- 

fot. a 2387 Sinon. Barthol. 04 Harefote, avancia, 2370 
Levins Manip. 178/29 Harefoote, herb, lagopus. 

4 . Name given to the ptarmigan and other species 
of Lagoptts., from the densely feathered feet. 

[1706 Phillips, Hares/ooi .. also a kind of Bird.] 1755 
Johnson, Hare/oot. i. A bird. Ahmuortk. 

Hareld (hje’reld). Also herald, harold, [ad, 
mod.L. Harelda (Stephens 18^4), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier Havelda, from Icel. name havclkf\ 
A species of sea-duck, Harelda glacialis. 

2841 Selby in Proc. Ber-w. Hat. Club I. No. 9. 261 
Harelda glacialis^ Long-tailed Hareld. 2863 Kingsley 
U'afer Bab. vii. (1889) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and gargane^'s. 

Hare-lip (he»-tili‘p)- Also 8 hair-, [f. Hare 
sb. + Lip.] 

1 . Fissure of the upper lip, caused by the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

2567 Harman Caveat 82 Wylliam Coper with the Harelyp. 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scarre. ^ 2634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. i, ii. (16781 = 
The Chirurgeon .. cicatnceth cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-lips. 2785 R. Cumberland in Observer 98 r 11 
[He] had a remarkable hair-lip, which exposed to view a 
broken row of discoloured teeth. 2855 Holden Hum. 
Osteal. (2878) 98 In cases of double hare-lip, where the 
fissure is not confined to skin, the pre-raaxiHary bones on 
each side fail to unite with the rest of the upper jaw. 

2 . Hat'C'lip sticker, a fish, Qttasszlabia lacera, of 
the Ohio river and its tributaiies, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth. 


Hence Hare-lipped (-lipt) a., having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare. 

1607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 208 If the childe prove 
not Hare-lipt. 2775 Adair Amer. Ind. 277, I spoke.. to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 2O54 Badham 114 

The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus.. the singular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists, 

Harelot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Harem, haram (hea’rem). Also 7 haramm, 
8 harram (haras’m) ; 9 hareem, harim (harPm). 
[a. Arab. haram, and ^3^ Ixarhn lit. (that 

which is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women’s part of the 
house ; wives, women ; from haraina to pro- 
hibit, forbid, make unlawful. The two Ar.abic 


words are practically synonymous, esp. in countries 
where Arabic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlier Eng. haram and harem ; from the 
second the later harim, hareem ; sec also sense 3.] 

1 . The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and privacy ; called 
also seraglio, tmd in Persia and India zenana. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 62 He has three hundred 
women in his Seraglio (called here Haram). Ibid. 148 The 
other women belonging to Seragliocs or Haramms, live 
discontented. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 232 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady in the Haram. 27x8 
Lady M. \V. Montagu Let. to Ctess Alar 10 Mar., I have 
been in a harem, ■where the winter apartment was wains, 
coted with inlaid work of mothcr-of-pcarl. ^ 2753 Hanway 
Trav. (2762) I. in. xxxiv. 257 ^The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square within its own wall of brick. 2864 
Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 220 This drum is especially used in 
the bareems. 2872 Baker Nile Tribul. xx. 34p Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the Turkish harems, 
b. iransf. and Jig. 

2823 Scott Pciferit xUx. IShe] stood with her arms folded 
on her bre.ast, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a ^Iagdalene from a Judith. 2870 Emerson <$• Solit., 
Books Wks. (Bohn) III. 86 A man's library is a sort of 
harem. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. viii, 248, I 
must have my literary harem, my pare aux cerfs, where 
my favorites aw.nit my moments of feisure and pleasure. 

2. The occupants of a harem collectively ; the 
female members of a Mohammedan family ; esp. 
the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

2781 CowPER Anti-Thelypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy. 2822 Byron Sardan. i. i, Were it 
less toil .. To head an army than to rule a harem? 2855 
Burton Pilgr. Meccak xv. (1893) 1 . 205 The kitchen . . being 
as usual occupied by the ' Harim ( 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egyptian Bonds I. Iii. 37 The Viceroy’s harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand, 
b. Iransf. and Jig. 

2784 CowpER Task IV. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. 2855 Thackeray 
Ncwcomes II. xxxvL 324 Could our hearts let in such .a 
harem of dear friendships, i860 Motley Netherl. (1S6S) 1 . 
ii. 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

3 . A Mohammedan sacred place or area ; one 
which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form haram, Arabic haram, for- 
bidden, sacred place. 

1833 Burton Pilgr. Meccak xv. (1893) I. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim.. a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious. 1883 A. Tho.mron Holy Land vi. 106 
On the summit of Mount Moriah . . there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Haram. 

4 . Comh., :i%harem^eonrt,<vall\ harem-bred 

2829 Bengalee 226 Humble puppet, Haram slave. 1853 
Kingsley HyPatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 1883 K, Thomson 
Holy Land viii. 138 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to t^proach the Haram 
walls by tunnelling underneath. 1B90 C. W. C. O.man Hist. 
Greece 187 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Hare'ngiforui, a. [f. mod. Zool.L. harettgtts 
herring + -form.] Having the form of a herring. 
2828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Ha*re-pipe. Obs. [f. Hare sb. + Pipe.] A 
trap for catching hares. 

2389 Act 13 Rick. II, Stat. i. c. 13 § i Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 2485 E. E. Alisc. (Warton 
Club) 45 , 1 liave an hare-pype in my puree, Hit schal be set 
al for ihi sake. 2576 Turberv. Venerie 200 As you may 
take a hare with Harepypes or such like gynnes. 1603 
Act z Jas. /, c. 27 § 1 Everie person.. wliich.. shall.. take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 2615 W, Lawson Country House^v. 
Gard, (1626) 45 You must have, .an Hare-pipe for an Hare. 
2821 Sporting Mag. IX. 11 Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare’s-ea>r (he«uz|T»a). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Btipletiritm 
(N.O. Umbelli/erx), and Erysimum (N.O. Crtici- 
ferse), having aui icled leaves. Bastard Hard s-ear, 
a name for Phyllis Nohla (N.O. Cinchonaccx), a 
shrub found in the Canary Isles. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal n. clxxix. 485 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafs 
.'some hollownesse resembling the same. x86x Miss Pr.att 
FUnver. PI. 1 . 131 Erysimum oricniale (Hare’s-ear Treacle 
Must.ard). 1866 Treas. Bot., Bupleurum, Hare’s-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Ha-re’s-foot. 

1 . A species of clover (TrifoUum arvense), with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called hare's- 
foot trefoil. (See also Habefoot.) 

2562 Turner Herbal w, 26a, Lagopus maye be called in 
Englishe Haris foot or rough clauer. 17x3 J. Petiver in 
Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. z86t Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. 11.109 (Hare’s-foot Trefoil). 

52 . The Corkwood tree {Ochroma Lagopus') of the 
West Indies and Central America ; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it, Treas, Bot. 1866. 

3 . attrib. Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
canariensis\ also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D. pyxidata. Hare’s-foot Sedge, 
Carex lagopina. Hare’s-foot Trefoil : see i. 


2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, VI. 27 Hare’s-foot Sedge., 
a very rare plant. 1866 Treas, Bot,, Davallia, a .. genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns .. They have scaly creeping rhi. 
zomes, which feature has given rise to the name of Hare’s 
Foot Fern, applied to D. canariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 
301/3 Davallia Fijiensis Plumosa [is] a very elegant Hare’s- 
foot Fern. 

Harestane, -strang(e. Sc. If. Hoabstone, 

STBONO. 

Ha're-waTren. A warren or breeding-place 
for hares. 

i6a 7 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, iv, II. B78 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston. 
2668 Sedley Mulberry Gard. iv. i, Like a pack of hounds 
in a hare warren. 1774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 1799 II, 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the pursuit never ends. 
1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 392 A county .. which .. has 
degenerated, .into a mere hare- warren and pheasant-mew. 
Harewe, obs. form of Arrow. 

II Harfang (haufasr)). Also hnrphang. [.n. F. 
harfaug {x-ito in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Sw. harfatigAt 
snowy owl, f. hnr{e hare + fhiga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

17^4 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862)11.11. vii. 55 The Harfang, 
or (Ireat Hudson’s Bay Owl of Edwards., the largest of all 
the nocturnal tribe. 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 382 The Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Owl . . is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New World. 2884 N. Y. 
Herald 27 Oct, 5/2 It was I who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, harge-, harguebush(e, etc., obs. IT. 
Habobebus, etc. 

t Hargulater. Ols. Also -atier, hargo-, 
hargeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
.\rgoeetieb : see quot. 159S. 

2581 Sty'ward AInrt. Discipi. ti. 123 Sending alwaies before 
100 Hargulaters on Horsebacke. 2591 Garrard IVarre 
ip7 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadron. 2598 Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss. 251 
Hargulatier. .\% the souldier seruing on horsebacke, vn* 
armed, vsinga Calliuer with a snap hance. 2625 Markham 
Souldicrs Accid. 26 Whosoeuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

Harhalde, obs. form of Herald. 

Hariant, obs, form of Haurient. 

Haricot (hreTikt?, -kpt), sb. Also 7 aricot, 8 
arico, barricot, 8-9 harico, harrico. [a. F. 
haricot (i6th c. in Littre), in 14th c. kericoq de 
I mouton (Hatz.-Darm,), hetdeot (Littre), in sense i ; 

I in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite fevre de haricot oi 161^2, 

I Origin uncertain : see Littre.j 
i 1 . A ragout (originally of mutton, now sometimes 
} of other meat). Ahoaitrib. 

\ [1611 Cotcr., Haricot, mutton sod with Utile turneps, some 

j wine, and^tosts of bred crumbled among.] 2706 Phil- 
I LIPS (ed. Kersey'', Haricot, a particular way of dressing 
j M utton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowl and Fish in a Ragoo 
with Turneps ; also a kind of French beans. 2769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng, Housekpr, (1778) 202 Harico of a Neck of 
Glutton. 28x6 Catherine Hutton in IV. Huttods Auto- 
hiog. Concl. 90 Harico of mutton and gooseberry pudding. 
1870 Daily News 16 Nov., Irish slew or haricot mutton. 

2 . A leguminous plant of tlie genus Phaseolus, 
especially P. vulgaris, the common ICidney-bean 
or French-bean i also Haricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds. See Bean 3. 

2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 99 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions, .wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Arico, the French-Bean, 
or Kidney-Bean [see also 2]. 2792 A. Young Trav. France 
353 Another course is to sow rye ; after that millet ; and 
with this karrlcots, or kidney-beans. 1813 M. Birkeeck 
fourn. thro' France 16 Women were every where hoeing 
French beans_(Z/rtrrVw). 1861 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 90 
On the Continent . . the ripe seeds, or haricots proper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 175 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. 

Hence Haricot, Harico v. trans., to make into 
a haricot (sense i). 

1769 JIrs. Raffald Eng. Housekfr. (1778) 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton. iBos Sforting Mag. XXV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

ECaridan, Harier: see FIabridak, Habeieb. 
Harif, -iff, -of, dial, forms of Haieif. 
Hari-kari, erron. form of Haea-kiri. 
t Ha'riolate, v. Obs. Cf. also Aeiolate, etc. 
[f. L. harioldt-, ppl. stem of harioldrt to divine, 
foretell, f. hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c., to practise ventriloquism. Hence 
t Ha-riolating’, f Hariola tion ; also f Ha'riole 
V. {nonce-sud.), to divine, guess ; f Ha-riolize, to 
soothsay. 

1592 Warner All,. Eng. vii. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loflie, for himself he hariollzed well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Hariolation. a fore-telling or South-saying. 1656 
T. Kin Candle in Dark 80 The imposture of Hariolating 
or speaking in the helly. 1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig. HI. u. 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude? 1677 
J. Webster IVilchcr. vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 1833 C. Wordsworth in Ann. Early Li/e(iSai) 

1 . 130, I think 1 may venture to hariole [rime carriole]. 
Hariot, obs. form of Hebiot. 
tHarish. (heo-rij), a. Obs. [f. Haee sb. + 
-ISH.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish. 

1552 Huloet, Harishe, or of a hare. 1579 Tomson Cat- 
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vin's Serm. Tim, 693/1 Our harish and madde reale. 1581 
J. Bell Haddoris Answ. Osor, 420 b, More then harishe 
maddnes. 

XCark (haik), v. B'orms ; 2 herkien, 3 harkien, 
(3-4 here'), 3-5 herken, 4-6 herk(e, 6-S harke, 
heark, 6~ hark, [Early ME. r—OE. 

type *heorcian corresp. to OFris. herkia^ harkia 
(WFris. herckjetti harckjeny NFris. harke) ; in ab- 
laut relation ■with MDu. horken^ horcken (Kilian) 
mod. Flem. dial, heurken, horkejiy MHG. and mod. 
Ger. horchen ; from an ablaut series kerk-, hark-y 
hork'. OHG. kSrechen, MHG. hdrehen, perh. owe 
their long 6 to the influence of h$ren to hear. The 
change of OE. eoy ME, e, to a is regular: cf. OE. 
beorc bark, deorc dark : the Sc. form is still herk 
as in derky herk, etc.] 

1 . trans. To give ear or listen to ; to hearken to, 
hear with active attention. 

<rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 31 BluSeliche he wule herkien het he 
preost him lei 3 on. rxzoo Vices 4 Viri, (1888) 19 HarkiS 
hwat se haligast sei 3 . c 13*5 Lai le Freine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houndes berk, c 1385 
Chaucer L, G. IV. 1276 Didoy Now herkith how he schal 
his lady serue. rx489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon ix. 246 
Herke what we wyll telle you, XS13 Douglas ASneis xir. 
X. 30 Now harkis quhat I purpos do this tyde. 15*6 Skel- 
ton Magnyf. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. XS98 Yong 
Diana 282 Harke but one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
c x68o Beveridge Serm, (1729) I. 506 Hark what he himself 
here saith. 1830 Tennyson To % M. AT,, Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2. intr. To give ear, hearken, listen, a. with io. 
a X300 Cursor M. 140W (Gott.) Herk to me a stund. 

X5X3 Douglas ySnm ix. Prol, 6 Qulia tharto harkis falUs in 
fragilite.^ 1579-80 North Plutarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. 1580 Sidney Ps. xvii. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. X646CRASHAW Temperance in Steps 
io Te7npte (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou see 
Nature her own Physitian be? 1785 Burns Vision 1. 25 
Had I to guid advice but harkit, 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
1.XIX. V, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
sublime. X894 Crockett Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 

b. absol. Chiefly in imperative, 

0x300 Cursor M. 2x378 Here, and i sal tel yow. irx44o 
Promp. Parv. S3^x Herkyn.and take heede.and ley lojjeere 
..asculio.^ 15x3 Douglas XI. Prol, 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
sour bewtie was the caus, 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. v. 27 
Hearke Countreymen, eyther renew the fight Or teare the 
I^ons out of Englands Coat. x6zo — Temp. iv. i. 262 
Harke, they rore. c 1709 Prior znd Hymn Callimachus 
4 Hark 1 he knocks, x8ai Byros Heaven 4 Earth ili. 727 
Hark, hark! Deep sounds.. Are howling from th^e moun- 
tain’s bo-som. x8ax Clare Vill. Minsir. 11 . 86, I knew her 
well And her whole history, if ye’ll hark, can tell. 

c. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also tvritten hark'ecy harked ) ; less commonly hark 
you, and by confusion hark thee {ci, fare thee well). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. 1.99 Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles, To square for this ? X59X — Two 
Gent. 111. i. 127 Harke thee : I will goe to her alone. x^5 
B. Jonson Voipone v, i, But, heark j'ou : Remember, what 
your ladyship ofif’red me. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv. 
(1737) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue ! X709 Steele Taller 
No. 38 f g Hark'ee, No Names, xjxx Budgell Sped. No. 
150 F 9 Hark you. Sirrah, I'll payoff your extravagant Bills 
once more. X731 E. ^XookbGU B lasVsoX. (R.), But hearkee, 
poet ! — won’t you though? says 1 . X836-48 B. D. Walsh 

Arisioph., Knights 11. iii, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolphins. X838 Lytton Alice 6g Hark ye I one 
M'ord more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

fS. trails. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening ; == Heabken v. S. Obs. 

1561 T. Hoby tr, Castiglione's Courtyer (1577) N vij b. 
Those that go alwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point by point. 

4 . intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is to be performed : hence 
denoting the action : see below. Cf. also Habk sb, 
x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 358 Pro. [seuing on dogs] Fury, 
Fury: there Tyrant, there: harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Goblins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, fonvard, in, off\ to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

X737-X80X [see Hark s6.]. x8i6 ‘Quiz 'Grand Master 
vHi. 228 Hark ! forward, sportsmen — ’tis the same. x824 
Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. s.v. Haurk, When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
bawls down to haurk to hint, haurk to him, ye wee blasHes. 
1826 Sporting Mag. XVII, 270 The word was given ‘Voi 
— hark in, hark’. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy i. v, I think 
the hounds are too hot to hark off now. 2846 R. E. 
Ecerton-Warburton Hunting Songs v. (1883) 15 Away I 
Hark, away 1 . .Ne'er slacken your pace. 

b. Hark back. Of hounds : To return along the 
course taken, when the scent has been lost, till it 
is found again ; hence Jig. to retrace one’s course 
or steps ; to return, revert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

1829 sporting Mag. XXIV. 175, I must ‘hark back’, as 
we say in the chace. 2868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xli. 225 
Basil must needs hark back on the subject of the papers. 
1877 Cruttwell Hist. Rom. Lit. 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks b.Tck to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm. 
2882 Stevenson Stud. Men 4 Bks., J. Knox 349 He has 
to hark back again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 
F. Hall T^vo Trifles "ii To hark back to scientist, am 
ready to pit it against yo\xr ftgnostic. 


C. trans. Hark on, fonvard : to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back : to recall. 

28x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 278 Scho herkit on her revin- 
jng [i. e. ravening] crew. 1834 Sir H. TayloK Artez'elde r. 
i. 9 (D.) There is but one that harks me back. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond ii. ix. Yelling and harking his bloody 
war-dogs on. 2863 Dasent Jest 4 Earnest (1873^ h 209 
He . .harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

6. intr. To speak in one’s ear; to whisper or 
mutter. Sc. and north, dial, 

1583 Leg. Bp. St, Androis 168 in Saiir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Auld Captane Kirkburne to him harkit, 2697 W. 
Cleland Poems ^ 0 ^***-) Then some began to hark and 
rown. 2783 R. Forbes Dominie Deposed 38 Gam.) Then 
whispering low to me she harked. 2832 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Hark, to whisper and to listen. 

Hence Harldngz/W.j^.and///. a.‘y alsoHa rker 
Sc,, a listener# 

2330 Palsgr. 229/1 Harkyng, escout, audience, 2583 
STANYHURSTy!£‘//e/xii. (Arb.)47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harckmg. a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Creiv, Harkingitj^S Grose, Hark-yedug^ whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 2825 Jamieson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 2883 Lady Greville 
Creatures of Clay I. xvii. The sense that I was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings back. 

Hark) sb. [f. Hark v.] a. An act of harking, 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. Sc. c. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark a7vay, d. Hark back', a retracing of 
steps, a backward move. 

2737 M. Green 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 2786 

Lounger No. 87. 300, I have not forgotten .. the encourag- 
ing Hark forward to a cautious hound. 2743 Garrick 
I. Wks. X798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark-away. 2798 
sporting Mag. XH. $ The chace an oblique ‘hark back’ 
of two miles. 1802 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 1x4 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. i. iii, with bark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 1820 Hogg 
Wint. Even. T. II. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1839 Masson Brit. Novelists ii. 152 The 
attempt, .is interesting as a hark-back to mediaevalism. 

Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of Harquebus, 

Si hark ye : see Hark v. 2 c. 

Harkezi) v., etc. : see Hearken, etc. 

Harl, harle, Also 9 dial, hurle: see 
also Hebl. [app.ssMLG. herUy harle, barrel, 
harl, "LO.harl, EFris.^tfrr^/ fibre of flax or hemp.] 

1 . A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

[13. . see H erl i.] 1640 Blithe Imfrov.Impr. (1653^ 
262 The watering of it [flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the best. 2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 2743 Max- 
well Sel. Trans. Soc. Impr. Agric. Scot. 33X (Jam.) Broken 
pieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 
harle or flax. 2882 Jaco Comw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2 . A barb or fibre of a feather : cf- Hebl. 

[a 2430, etc. see Herl 2.] 2877 Blackmore Cripps ii, The 
ribs and harl of feathers. 2884 St. James' Gaz.n June 6/2 
The body is made entirely of peacock’s harl. 2884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upm. 1.254,1 began to chew iheharUofaquill pen]. 

Harl, jA 2 dial. [f. Harl 

1 . A tangle ; a knot ; a confusion ; fg. mental 
confusion. 

a 2697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts 51. 2825 Britton I 

Beauties Wilis (E. D, S.), Harl, something knotted, or en- 
tangled. 2889 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., Jimmy H. . . i.s e’ 
such ‘n a harl as niver was. x888 Berksh. Gloss, s.v., If ’e 
dwoant mind thee 'ooll get that string in a harl. 

2 . A leash of hounds, local. 

2827 Sporting Mag.'^iCTCi.:zb In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ‘ harl ’ of 
hounds. 2847-78 Halliwell, Harle.. {2). Three hounds. 
Oxon. This corresponds to a leasb of greyhounds. 

Harl, Sc. [f. Harl 

1 . The act of harling or dragging. 

2808-28 in Jamieson. 

2 . That which is harled or scraped together. 

2808-25 Jamieson s.v., * He got a harle of silver.’ 

3 . A small quantity, a scraping (of anything). 
Also fg. 

2822 Blackio. Mag. Jan. 400 Gam.) Ony haurl o’ health 
I had was aye about meal-times. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 
101 And see if I Cannae get a little harle of justice out of the 
military man. 

4 . An implement for * harling' or raking mud or 

soft manure ; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. 2825 in Jamieson. 

Harl, v.^ Sc. and north. Also 3-9 harle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scribal) of harl and hurl, the two verbs appear to be dis- 
tinct ; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] 

1 . trans. To drag : usually with the notion of 
friction or scraping of the ground. 

C2290 5 . Eug. Leg. I. 391/4 Alle comen bifore him : 
Inhere Men to-drowe And harleden heom out of ^ londe. 
/bid. 226/245 J’e wynd hem harlede vp & doun : in peryls 
meni on. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4^7 Ring Richard this 
noble kni3t Acres nom so, & harlede so the Sarazins, in eche 
side aboute. a 2300 Cursor M. 29533 (Cott. Galbaj Cursing 
es he fendes lyne ]>al harles a man to hell pine, c 2373 Sc. 
Leg.Saints, Barnabas 443 In ane rapefor-owte chesone Pai 
harlyt hyme one to presone. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2968 A snip 
..Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxii. 52 Thai harlit him, furth with raip and corde, 
*S 3 S Coverdale t Esdras iv. 48 Y* they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Libanus vnto lenis^em. 2373 J. Davidson Cw«- 
mend. Uprichines xxx, Harling thame beforr Princes and 


Kings, a 2823 A. Wilson Rab 4 Ringan Poet. Wks. 147 
Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 2816 Scott 
Old Mort. viii, They should never harle the precious young 
lad awa’ to captivity. 

fb. To drag in a vehicle. -Sc. Ohs. (Cf. Hurl.) 
fsyj-is Diurtt. Occurr. {Bannalyne)69 Harling of thame 
throw the toun in ane cart, a 2575 Ibid. 341 The Magis. 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the loun. 

C. To scrape roads with a ‘harl South Scotl. 

2 . intr. (for refli) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging feet, 

1500-20 Dunbar Pccwwxxxix. 29 And lairdls insilkharlis 
to the eill. 172010 Colled. Dying 'J'esiimonies (1Z06} 166, 
I had heard the curates and harled after the bulk of the. . 
ministers. 2888 Black In Far Lockaber\\\,'Vo%<osc\svcy 
harling here and harling there out o’er the country', 
b. intr. To come as if dragged off. 

2783 Burns Halloween xxiii, ’Till skin in blypes came 
haurlin. 

3 . - trans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

c X730 [see Harling below]. 2805 FoRS^TK Beauties 
Scott. IV. 455 The habitations., are generally built of stone 
and clay, and pointed or harled u-ith lime. 2885 Blackso. 
Mag. Apr. 441/1 It w'as whitewashed or ‘harled’ as they 
say in the North. 

4 . intr. To troll for fish ; see below. 

Hence Harled///. a., Harling vbl. sb. 

C2730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl, 1 . 65 On the outside 

they.. face the work all over with mortar thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they call harling. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling X. (1880) 385 The fishing . . is mostly from a boat, 
and the style is called ‘harling’. 1884 Q. Victoma More 
Leaves 348 The inn is merely a small, one-storied, ‘ harled ‘ 
house. 2891 Daily Ne^vs 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed about 
the vast expanse of water in a stout boat, with a large 
phaniom_ minnow, blue or brown, let out, by fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat . . This is the process of ‘ harling ’, 
Harl, Z/.2 dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec.] 

1 . irons. To entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & pe haj-porne were 
harled al samen. <1x722 Lisle //wr/. (1752) 171 [Barley] 
harled or fallen down. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Harl'd, or 
hurld, warped or crooked. 1882 Isle 0/ Wight Gloss., 
Harl, to entangle ; to get thread into knots. 

b. intr. {iox ref.) To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

2609 C. Butler Fent. Mon. Cvb, Twisting them [a 
bundle of reeds or straws] fast together in your hand, let the 
band harle or double in the very’ top of the Head, <12722 
Lisle Husb. (1752) 212 If corn harles or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry' a cradle. 

2 . tra7ts. (See quots.) 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Harle, to harle a rabbit ; to 
cut and insinuate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for 
the purpose of carrj'ing it on a stick. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss. 2878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 35 An adept at 
everything, from ‘ harling’ a rabbit upwards. 

Harlaiceene,-ken(e,-kin,obs. ff. Harlequin. 
Harlas, var. of Hair-lace Obs., fillet. 

Harlat, -ry, obs. forms of Harlot, -rt. 
Harleiau (hajlPan, haulian), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Harleianus, f. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harley Earl of O.xford (1661-1724), and 
his son Edward Harley ; esp. in reference to the 


library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS, were purchased in 1753 by the 
British nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

2744-6 {title) The Harleian Miscellany : a Collection of.. 
Pamphlets and Tracts, .selected from the Library'of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 2754 (^/V/e’) Act of 26 Geo. II, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of ^ISS. 1B08 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Mu.seum. 
2893 Zaehnsdorf Sh. Hist. Bookbinding 12 The Harleian 
style took its name from Harley', Earl of Oxford. It was 
red morocco with a broad tooled border and centre panels. 

Harleg^uiu (ha*ilxkwin, -kin), sb. Forms; 6 
harlicken, 7 harlaken(e, •k©en(e, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7- harlequin, [a. Fr, harlequin (1585 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arlequin, ad. It. arlecchino. 

The Italian w'ord is possibly the same as OFr. Helle- 
quin, Herlequin, Herlekin, Hiertekin, Hielekin, Helguin, 
Hennequin, a devil celebrated in mediaiyal legend, esp. in 
la rnaisnie Helequin, Harlequini fainilia (^Ilege), a com- 
pany’ or troop of demon horsemen riding by night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is possibly Teutonic. See Diez, Mahn 
Etymol. Untersneh.^ Godefroy, Skeat.] 

1 . A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy ; in English pantomime a mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon ; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion ofraischievous intrigue; heusually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light ‘ bat ^of lath as a magic wand. ^ 

(In reference to quoL 1590, it may be noticed that the 
arlecchino is said, in Italian Dictionaries, to have ongioaiiy 
represented the simple and facetious Bergamese man->en’am. 

Ded„ 

in waye homeward.. It was my hwpo--''’ If 

ship with that famous francatt.p’ 
me many particulars of the order and maner of ““f 
1606 Dav IU of Guts It. iii, Like a Harlakene in an Italian 
comedy. 1607 Dav, etc. Tra-J. Bog. Bn. (lESi) 56 Here s 
an Italian Hirlaken coroe to offer a play to j-our I^rd- 
ship. x6i2 Heyivood A/ol. Actors n. 43 To omit all 
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the Doctors. Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, but especially the Italians, have beene excellent. 
J676 Dryden EfiiL EtJuredge's Man of Mode, Those 
nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1704 Add:som 
Italy (1766) 68 Harlequin’s part is made up of olunders and 
absurdities, 17*7 Fielding Lcn'e in Sev. Masques it. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foote Eug.fr. Parts i. Wks. 1799 I. 107 A 
bundle of contradictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin's coat. 1757 Smeiaton in Phil. Trans. L. 204 As 
if an harlequin had leaped thro’ the window. 1759 Johnson 
Gen. Concl. Brumoys Grk. Theat. (R.\ They represented 
..a complete tragedy or comedy in the s.'ime manner as 
dumb harlequin is exhibiled on our theatres. 1778 J.^Q. 
Adams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 III. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where I^saw a harlequin for 
the first lime. 1817 Byron Beppo iii, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastical. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, ff It. 
fruls. I. 81 The papal guard in their . . party-colored dress 
. .looking not a little like harlequins. 

b. iramf. A buffoon in general ; a fantastic 
fellow. 

1878 Carlyle In Ld. R. Gower My Remin. xxvii. (1883) 
II. 175 [He called Beaconsfield]‘that melancholy harlequin 

2 . A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. harle- 
hin (Grimm). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. viii. 286 The mongrel kind 
..the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin, ,, and the Dane. 

3 . More iwVi'p Harlequin duck. A northern species 
of duck, Histrionicus viinutus, with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

177a Forster in Phil. Trans. DXll. 419 Anas. A. Hfs- 
irionica . . Harlequin Duck. 1863 Kingsley IVater Bab. 
rii. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins and eiders. 1876 
Smiles . yc. xiii, The Harlequin, .and the Eider duck 

visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 Harpers RIag. 
Apr, 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. 

4 . The Oriental or noble opal. Also attrib. 

1873 C. Robinson N. S. IVnles 62 Opals . . Amongst the 

polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5 . atUnb. or as adj. Having the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Harlequin china, service, set, a name given to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

*779 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war by harlequin heralds. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hum, Zi/e (1826I vi. i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets, 1859 Helps Friends in C. Scr. it. I. 
Addr. to Rdr, xo At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may seem obsolete the next. 187* Mrs, 
Whitney Real Folks^ xiii. (Cent.), She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet . .rose, and 
brown, and gray, and vermilion, and green, and blue. 

6. Comb.y as harlequin-leap, •preacher \ harlc* 
quindooking adj. Also harlequin bat, an Indian 
species, Scoiophilus omcUus, of pale tawny-brown, 
variegated with white spots ; harlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acrocinus Ion- 
gimanuSy with particoloured elytra ; harlequin 
brant, the American white-fronted goose, Anser 
albifrons gambeliy also called pied or speckled brant ' 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American hemip- 
\.txctVA\v[.'i>tts'LyMurganiiahistrionica, having brilliant 
markings; + harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer; harlequin duck: see 3; harlequin- 
flower, a name of the South African genus Spar^ 
axiSy N.O. Iridacesey with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clangula ; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth, Abraxas grossulariaia ; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon ; 
harlequin ring (see quot.) ; harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals ; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Flaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

1865 Wood Homes uithout H. vH:. (x868) 176 The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
*Harlequin Beetle .. belongs to the wood-burrowers. 288a 
Stanford's Compend. Geogr., Central Amer. 128 The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is_. . the well-known 
‘harlequin beetle’. 1872 C. V. Riley in 4/4 Ann. Rep. 
Missouri Entomol. 35 ^Harlequin cabbage bug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v. IcJrtvorth, A park well stocked with the 
fine *harlequin-deer. ^ 2863 Barinc-Gould Iceland 162 A 
magnificent ^harlequin garrot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. *8x3 Examiner i Feb. 69/2 A '’’harlequin- 
leap through a window. ^ 2835 Willis Pencillings I. xv. 
2it The *harlequin-looking Swiss guard. 2847 Leich- 
hardt ytrtl. vii. 227 W'e saw two flocks of the ^harlequin 
pigeon \PerisUra histrionica\ 2760 Jortin Erastn. II. 
295 Stories of a ^Harlequin-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey-tricks. 2877 W. Jones 
Fitiger-ring 414 *Harlequin-rings . . were so called be- 
cause they were set round with \ ariously-coloured stones. 
2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 194 They were striped, 

red and white, and appeared to he leaves of the*Harlequin 
rose. 2885 C. F. Holder Matveis Anim. Life 131 The 
coloring of the “harlequin [snake), .is exceedingly rich. 

Hence Harleqnina, -ess, a female harlequin. 
Barlequiue'Sque, Harlequimic adjs.y hating the 
style of a harlequin. Harlequi-xiically adv.y after 
the manner of a harlequinade. HaTlequinism, 
the performance of a harlequin ; action character- 
istic of a harlequin. Ha'rle quinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin ; to dress or do up in fantastical 
colouring. 


2867 *HarIequina [see Harlequinade a.7 
2882 Stevenson New Arab. N/s. II. xik 222 HIs^ blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a *harlequinesque disorder. 
278s in Corn/i. Mag. {1883) June 728 Humorous and chanac- 
teristic masks; among the best of which we reckon .. a 
whimsical “harlequiness. 2804 No. 4. 14 {title) 

Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, U nmeaning, 
^Harlequinic Style of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev, Clll. 47 The Tale..is. .so “har- 
lequinically metamorphosing. 2B08 Edin. Rev. XII. 203 
The philosophical “harlequinism of that valiant knight, 
a 2852 Webster IFhs. (2877) I. 345 In popular govern- 
ments, men must not.. be disgusted by occasional exhibi- 
tions of political harlequinism. 2876 Miss Broughton foan 
11. viii. III. 225 The small dining-room, .is travestied indeed 
and “harlequinized like the rest of the house. 

Harieqmn, v. rare. [f. piec. sb.J a. irans. 
To conjure envoy, like harlequin in a pantomime, 
b, intr. To play the harlequin. 

2737 M. Green (1807) 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequin’d away the fit. 1828 Webster, Harle- 
quin, to play the droll ; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks, 

Harleg^nitiade (hajl/k(w)in?*d), sb. [a. F. 
arlequinade (1769 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. h)arlequin\ 
see -ADE,] A kind of pantomime ; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

2780 T. Davies Mem. Garrick I.x. 229 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opera Coniique in Paris, where harlequin and all thecharac- 
lers speak. 2823 Sismomi^s Lit. £iir. 0846') 1 . xv. 439 A 
specimen of the.se old harlequinades. 2827 W. S. in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 502 In 1717, the first harlequinade, .was 
performed at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 2867 
Morn. Starzq Dec., The harlequinade subsequent to the 

transformation scene was cleverly supported by Mr. 

(harlequin), JIdlle. — — (columbine), Mr. — • (pantaloon), 

Miss (harlequina), and Mr. (clown). 

b. transf. Buffoonery ; fantastic procedure. 

1828 Macaulay Ess., Haltam (1887) 93 No unity of plan, 
no decent propriety of character and costume, coula he found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade [reign of Chas. II). 
<12849 Longfellow, Willis, etc. Wks. 1864 111 . 334 
Every trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 
C. A piece of fantastic particoloured work. 

2874 Mickletkwaite Mod. Par. Churches 72 An elaborate 
harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hence Harlequina'dish a., ncncc-wd., of the 
nature of a harlequinade. 

2859 Sala 7 tt». round Clock (sZ6s) 427 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadtsh. 

Harle^ilin^*de9 V. [f. prec. sb, : cf. to mas- 
querade.] intr. To play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina’ding vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

x788‘A. Childr. Thespis, Tom Blanchard, 

Humourthe province of wit is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken’d by harlequinading. 2823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 525 The three pirates v^o .. harletiulnade it in the air 
on the banks, 2880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy in. 275 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. ^ 1894 Cortih. Mag. 
Feb. 260 .As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

t Ha*rleqtuiiery, [a. F. arlequinerie, f, 
li)arlequin : see -ery.] Pantomime, harlequinade. 

1742 Richardson Pamela (i8zi) IV. 89 The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera, 
2794 JIrs. Piozzi Sytton. 1 . 167 Feats of harlequinerj’. 
HCarlicken, obs, form of Harlequin- 
+ HaTlock- Obs, Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as hardock', xnCicharlock, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to liave 
been used for decoration. 

a 2631 Drayton Dowsahel, This Maiden . . Went forth 
when May was in the prime. To gel sw'cet setywall, The 
honey suckle, the harlock. The lily, and the lady-smock. To 
deck her .summer hall. 

Harlot (hS'Jlst, -pt), Forms: 3- harlot; 3- 
4 herlot, (3//- har-, herloz), 4 harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotto, 5-6 -lat, 6 barllott. [As a 
word of masculine gender found early in 13th c., 
as feminine in 1 5th c. ; a. OF. herlot, harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond = Pr. arlot vagabond, beggar. It. arlotto 
‘alack-latin or hedge-priest’ (Florio), ‘glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater’ (Baretti); cf. med.L. or- 
lotus, erlotus glutton (Mahn) ; OSp. arlote, alrote 
lazy, sluggardly, loafing ; OPg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanic word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain : see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Ety- 
molog. Untersuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random ‘conjecture’ of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that harlot in sense 5 c was derived from 
the name of Arlcite or Herleva, mother of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word w’ere forgotten.) 

fl. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (16-1 7th c.), some- 
times a man of loose life, a fornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Obs. 
a szz^Ancr. R. 356 And beggeaase on harlot, ^if hit neod 
is, his liueneS. c 2330 R. Bkukne C/tron.{iZiQ) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe ribaud li tuay£\. 2377 Lancu P. PI. 

B. XVII. 108 He was vnhardy, J»at harlot and hudde hyin in 
inferno, c 2286 Chaucer Reeve's T, 348 Ye false Evrlot, 
quod the jlillere, hast? 02460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
248 Outt, harro i w’hat harlot is he Tliat says his kyngdom 


shalbe cryde? 2508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 339 
Herefore, fals harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 2549 Latimer 
"^rd Senn, bef.Edxv. VI (Arb.) 86 Was not tnys a sedyciouse 
harlot ? 2561-77 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 107 'I'hat 1 called 
him openly ‘beggerly harlot and cutthrote’. 02620 Z. 
Bovd Zion's Floxvers (2855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
a whoore. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 37 What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service? w'hich calls for holi- 
ness, and belter principled men. 
t 2 . An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler; one 
who tells or does something to raise a laugh. Obs. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunnee- 
ynge of tumblers and herlotis, and o^er spectakils. 2362 
Lancl. P. PI, A. vii. 48 Hold not {>ou with harlotes, here 
not heore tales, c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 352 Mynstrel 
and jo5elour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of he puple 
bifore h^t hei han shewid jj^r craft. 24., Nom. in Wr.- 
Wiileker 694 note. Hie .harlot. 24. . Medulla, hlS. 

Cant. (Promp. Parv.), Gerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott. 1483 
Cath. Attgl. 175/2 An Harlott, balatro (A. hisirio) .. iocu- 
Intor, -irtx. 

* 1 * 3 . Applied to a male servant or attendant ; a 
menial : cf. Knave, in similar use. Obs. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 39 pen he harlot with haste helded 
to he table, c 2386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hem bihynde, That was hir hostes man, and har a 
sak. c 2450 Merlin 9 When hir suster com . . she brought 
with her a grele hepe of harlotys. 2536 Bellendln Cron. 
Scot. (1822) I. ^5 He repudiat his nobil queue, .and gart his 
vicious barlotis deforce hir. 

f 4 . s= * P'ellow ’ ; playfully ' good fellow \ Obs. 
c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 647 He [Somonour] was a gentil 
harlot and a kynde Abettre felawe .sholde men noght fynde. 
<i 1634 Chapman Revenge Hon. Wks. 2873 III. 325 That is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice, 

5 . Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration. (Cf. i.) rare. 

c 2485 Digby Myst. (2882) i. 326 What, ye harlottes, I haue 
aspied certeyn Tlxat ye be Iraytours to my lord the kyng. 
1823 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 236, I bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 

+ b. A female juggler, dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 
or actress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 275/2 An Harlott .. ioeulairix, panic- 
tnima. Jiisirix, 

c. Spec. An unchaste tvoman ; a prostitute ; a 
strumpet. 

(Very frequent in i6th c. Bible versions, where Wyclif had 
hoore, whore ; prob. as a less offensive uord.) 

* 43 *- 5 o nigden (Rolls) I. 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were call^ede nonarix. 25x3 More in Grafton (2568) 

11 . 784 King Edwarde wouTde say that he had three concu- 
bines .. the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 2526 
Luke xv. 30 Thy sonne. .which hath devoured thy 
goodeswithharlootestWvcL.hooris; //:««. whoores). 2535 
Coverdale fob xxxl. 9 O then let my wife be another mans 
harloL xS70-6LAMBARDE^yr<w;/^,A’f«/(i826)acoRobert,the 
Duke of Normandie, had issue bya Concubine (whose name 
.. was Harlothe, and after whom, as I coniecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Harlots). 
1573-80 Baret Alv, H 270 An harlot, a whore, a strumpet, 
vxereirix, [The only sense mentioned.) 2667 Milton P. A. 
IV. 766 Not in the bought smile OfHarlots, loveless, joyles.s, 
unindeard. 17x8 Prior Pleasure 903 To each new harlot 
I new altars dress- 2826 Scott Woodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were filling patron and patroness for such vanities. 
2859 Tennyson Vitnen 819 Tho’ harlots paint their talk as 
well as face, With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 
jdg. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. x. 21 How is the faithful 
citie become an harlot ! [Wvcl. 2382 a strumpet ; 1388 an 
hoore.) 17.. Philips IVit ^ Wisdom (R.), Wit is a harlot 
beauteous to the eye. 2827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power. 286« 
Posey Afiti, Proph. 298 The wealth. .shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

+ 6, Applied to unchaste persons of both sexes. Sc. 
2563 WinJet FourSeoir Tkre Quest, liii. Wks. 2888 I. 209 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs matrimonie is violatit or 
adnulljt, may mary wthiris. IbicL 120 The twa harlotis to 
be jokit vp in a prsetendit band of matrimonie. 

b. HtncQ, Flay the harlot. (Chiefly of women.) 

*535 Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 28 Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assirians .. Yee thou hast played the 
harlot. x$4x Loud. Chron.Hen. Vlllin Camd. Mise. IV. 
16 Hanggid and quartarid . . for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. xs96Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IX. 226 Nobil men., with quhomshe wasaccuiset 
to play the harlut. xfixx Bible Hos. iii. 3 Thou shall not 
playiheharlot. 288sBiBLE(R.V.)App., [Ameriam Revisers’ 
renderings] Substitute .. ‘play the harlot’ for ‘go a whor- 
ing ’ and * commit whoredom’. 
f 7 . Applied to the pointed boots worn in the 
14th c. Obs. 

* 3 ’‘ Eulog, Hist. (Rolls) HI, 231 Habent etiam caligas 
. .quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos ‘paltokkos ' qurn vocan- 
lur ‘ harlottes ’ [v. r. harlotes], et sic unus ‘ harlot ’ servit 
alteri. 

8. attrib. passing into adj. : That is a harlot; of 
or pertaining to a harlot. 

<i 2300 Cursor AI. 27032 Harlot sagh, speche o disur, rimes 
vnnght, gest of logolur. 23.. K. Alls. 3336 ITiow him 
clepedst an harlot gome ; Now ihow seist he is the beste 
knyght. cizBo Sir Ferumb. 1234 ‘Wat! harlot gadelyng 
.. mote kou be heje an-honge ! ’ c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 
219 Rouch rewlyngisapon thi harlot fete. 2570 Buchana.n 
A ne A dmonit. \Vkfi. (iBgs) Z4 Godles papistes, harlat pro- 
teslantis. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. li. 1^8 And teare the 
stain’d skin of my Harlot brow. 2667 Jultqn P, L. ix. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean DalikTh. 2742 Pope 
Dune. IV. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding by. a 2774 W. 
Harte Vis. Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true harlot 
grace ; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 2879 
Farrar St. Paul xviii. I. 331 The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 
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9 . • Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 

1659 D. Pell Imfr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cvilj, The Mercenary 
Harlot houses that bee in the Italian. .and Spanish Cities. 
Ha'rlot, V, [f. prec. sb.] inir. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vhL sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 Milton Anwtadv. i. Wks. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wi/e v. iv, 0 ! thou harloting har- 
lotry I hast thou done’t then? 1697 C. Snake in 

Grass (ed. 2) 35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 1864 Daily 
Tel, 9 Feb., How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets? 

t HaTlotize, z., Obs. To make a harlot 

of; to characterize as a harlot ; to call harlot. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is it to har- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small ? 

Harlotry (ha-jlptri), sb. (a.) [f. IIaelot sb. + 

-by ] 

fl. Buffoonery, jesting; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
rilous talk ; obscene talk or behaviour. Obs. 

ci^zS Sons blerci 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murhe is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27623 (Fairf.) Of pride be-comis . . manikin 
vnnaite ©her kl^g, Als sange of harlotery & lesing. 1377 
Lancl. P, pi. B. V. 4J3, 1 haue leuere here an harlotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or lesynges to laughc at. 1382 
Wyclif Eph. V. 4 Either filthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[1388 harlatrye ; *526-34 Tindale gestinge; 1582 Rheni. 
scurrilitie), that perieyneth not to thing, Jacob's 

JPell (E. E. T. S.) 134 pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at he spore, at he bene, at he cat. 
i<^3 Cath. Attgl, 176/1 To do Harlottt^', scurrari, 1578 
Glide Godlie Baltatis Tltle-p.^ Biuens vtheris Ballattis 
changeit out of prophane Sangis in godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sin and harlairie. 1809 Scott Earn. Eett. 10 Sept., 
To reprint. .theonly original Caxton..with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator. .chose to omit. 

1 2. Filth, trash. Obs. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp, ner v-pon the key. 
Ibid. 398 Thai non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goynge to Severne. 

3 . Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, unchastity; 
the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xrn. 353 Lechoures . .of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her clde tellen. e xt86 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 1018 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. CZ400 
Destr, Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
1530 Palsgr. 220/1 HatloUrye, paillardyse. 1570 Levins 
Manip, *04/30 Harlotrie, meretriciunt, 164$ Rutherford 
Trynl Tri. Faith (18451 37 This, .causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God, 1858 Froude^ ffist. En^. IV. xvlii. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4 . concr. A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
a woman. (In 1821 ccllectivt.') 

*584 Peels A rraigum. Paris iv. iii, A harlotry, I warrant 
her. 1596 Shaks. x /iefi. /{^, 111. i.< 198 A peeuish selfe- 
will’d Harlotry. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant lu. ii, You 
are a company of proud harlotries: I’U teach you to take 
place of tradesmen's wives. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) in. iv. 26, I expect you^ will produce the little 
harlotry. xSzi Byron Sardan. ii. 1. 126 He loved his queen 
— And thrice a thousand harlotry besides, C1836LANDOR 
Jmng. Conv, Wks. II. 91/2, I have no patience with the 
bold harlotry. 

5 . Jf£. Meretriciousness, illegitimateattractiveness. 

1768 G. Mason Eng, Card. 1. (R.), The simple farm 

eclips'd the garden's pride, Ev’n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. *794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 57 *11167 will then perceive ,, the harlotry of the 
ornaments. 18x4 Blachiv, mag. XVI, 425 To throw off .. 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

t B. aitrib. or as adj. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 
less, trashy. Obs. 

XS79-80 North Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
tilth. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus^ Descr. Germ. i. 259 Cattle 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ? c >600 Dis- 
tracted Entp. n. i. in Bullen O. Pl.^ III. 193 Thys vertue 
is 'Hie scurvyest, harlottry’est, undoeing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysing courtyers thoughts, a 1607 J. Raynolds 
Proph. Haggai iv. (1649) 57 No building was to be found . . 
unles it be three or four harlotrey houses. 1663 Bryden 
Wild Gallant iii. il, I squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do. 
Sann (hum), sb. Forms: 1-5 beann, 2-5 
herm, 3 (harem), term, (erme), (3-5 arme), 
3-J herme, harme, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 Sc. hairm(e, 3- harm. [Com. Teutonic : OE, 
hearm^ conesp. to OFris. herm, OS. harm, 
OHG. harm, haram (mod.G. har 7 n), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely harm, hurt (Sw. harfti, Da,- 
ytarme')*.~-OT^ut. *harmo-z\ perh. cogn. w. Skr,- 
irama labour, toil,] 

1 . Evil (physical or otherwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Btcmnilf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hliSes nosan, 
gacs[tas] greite. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. iioi His men 
mycel to hearme ffifre gedydon. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
277 To gret harm to al Ws lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
c X340 Cursor M. 4898 (Fairf.) Bo ham na arme in na way, 
c 2380 Sir Ftrmnb. 2578 pay mowe nojt her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 537 
Thou shall have no harme truely. c xaoo hlAUNDEV. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, out ^if men don hire 
‘ harm, *442 Searchers' Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 18 
Ye same place has taken mikel herm for defaut of a gutter, 
C.XS30 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 28 in Babees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be, agaynst them say no harme. ^ a 1586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxv. 59 5^ knaw quhal hairme he 


hes susteind. *632 Lithcow Traz*. n. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured. 
1657 Eicon Barbadoes (1673) 62 C^erpillars'.. do very 
great harm. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. i. (1721) 21 Harm 
watch, Harm catch. 179X Mrs. Radcliffe Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1849 Macaulay /fix/. II. 44 Aware 

that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

b. With a and pi. An evil done or sustained ; an 
injury, a loss. 

a 1000 Cxdmotis Gen. 756 Ealle synt uncre hearmas ge- 
wrecene. exxoo Vices 4- Virtues (1888) 59 ^Er Su muje 
polijen alle harmes and scames and bismeres. c 1380 Wvchf 
Sel. Wks. III. 349 0|>er bodili harmes. CZ461 PasionLett, 
No. 428 II. 73 Of ij harmys the lesle is to be take. *583 
Babington Commatsdtn. viii. (1637) 73 Wise is hee, tvhom 
other mens harmes can cause to take heede. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iv. 263 The Inconceivable Harms he did 10 
Christendom. 1863 Loncf, Wayside Itm, Birds of Killing- 
!uoW/ixix, They.. from yourharvestskeep ahundred harms. 

c. Out of hamCs way : Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 
persons .. have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 
harm’s^ way. *697 Bampier Voy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 1711 Steele No. 136 

r 4 People send Children .. to School to keep them out of 
Harm's way. 1890 H. M. SiKni.¥.\ Darkest Africa I. xiv. 
333 They had . . migrated in time out of harm*s w'ay . 
t 2 . Grief, sorrow, pain, trouble, distress, affliction. 
Also with and// To make harms {qxxoi. 1375) : 
to make lamentation. Obs. 

a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorx 
gemacod. a 1300 Cursor M. 24989 pis harm mi hert it helcl 
•sa hard, c *375 Sc. Leg. .S*<r/«/x, johanms 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine. .Tolowit hyr, makand harmys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr's T. 578, I wendc verraily That he had felt as muchc 
harm as I Whan pat I herde hym speke and saugh his hewe. 
*570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 197 Sic haute harme sail 
happin to ^our hart. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edsu. II (16B0) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour. 
t 3 . Pity, a pity. douimagei) Obs. 

CX430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4230 It was harme it wanted 
oght. 153s Stew’art Cron. Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harm-doer, ^doing, -iak- 
ing\ harm-averliitg, -eschewing 
c tz2o Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes, 1386 in Rymer (1709) VII. 526/2 pair sail 

not be at pa Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxlon) Dictes 81 Them .. y‘ ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepeton. imx Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xxxiv. II To live quietly ..without any harmetaking, 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. v, 1 judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause, R. B. Anderson tr, Ryd- 
berg's Tent. Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Harm, v. Forms : 1 heanaian, 2-3 haremen, 
hearmen, hermen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermien, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4- harm. [OE. 
hearmian, f. hearm Habu sb . ; cf, OHG. harmjan, 
hai'meitj hennen to calumniate, injure.] 

To do harm (to) ; to injure (physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Orig. intr. To be hurt- 
ful, with dative (like T. noch’e), which was some- 
times in ME, expressed by/<7, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb trans. 
c xooo i^LFRic Horn. \. 140 Gif 5u hinefoi^iist, hit bearmatS 
be sylfum and na Gode, ciooo in Leg. Rood 105 peah 
hit hearmi^e sumum. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 107 To hermen 
alle monnen. <1x225 Ancr. 64 J>e wise mon askeS.. 
hweSer ei ping herme^ more wummon pene hire eien. 1340 
Ayenb. 23 To opren ha wylc barmy.. to miszigge to ham pet 
he wyle harmi. 139^ Lkhou P. Pt.C. in. 248 And holy 
churche poew hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 175 Protractyng of lyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng.' 1653 Walton Angler vii. 153 
Harme him as little as you may possibly, that be may live 
the longer. 1659 Fell Impr. Sea 77 note. An High 
Elme,.in the midst of a Garden,, harms all round about it. 
17^ Cowper Task vi. 578 He that hunts Or barms them 
there, is guilty of a wrong. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage. 

b. absol. To do harm or injury. 

1362 Lancl. P. Pl- A. m. 136 And hongep him for hate i 
pat harmedc neuere. 1546 J, Hevivood (1867)23 She 
can no more harme than can a she ape. X633 P. Fletcher j 
Ps. cxxvii. (R.), As arrows . . Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 

Hence Harmed, HaTming ppl. adjs. 

TZ440 Promp. Parv. 228/1 Harmyd, dojnpnificatus. 1563 
Hyll Art (1593) 149 They temper the harming 

force of the colde of it. 

Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sbi^ 

a 1400-50 A lexander yzyj He. .clepys hym in harmez. 

!1 Harmala (haumala), harmel (haumel). 
[Late L., Gr. ap/iaXa, from Semitic; cf. Arab. 

harmil wild rue, whence the form harmeT, 
cf. F. harmale (1694 m Hal2.-Darm.).] 

Wild rue, Peganum flarmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also attrib., 
as harmala red, a red colouring matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Harmaline 
(ha-imabiu), Chem., a white crystalline alkaloid 
(CJ5H14N2O) obtained from the seeds of wild 
rue. Harmalol (haumalfl), another alkaloid 
(C12H12N2O), from the same source. 

c XOOO Sax' Leechd. II. 140 Sealf. .armelu . . wyl on buteran 
tosealfe. 1753 Q.HKiXVms Cycl.SvPP., Harmala, Harmcl, 
or wild rue. 1847 Craig, Harmaline. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent, ©f alkaloids 


of which one-third consists of harmine and two-thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 1889 Waits' Diet. Chem.: 
Harmalol. 

t Ha'rman. Thieves' Cant. Ohs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ? from hardman ; -man {5 as in 
crackmans, darkmans, etc.] 

1 . pl. Harmans, the stocks. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harmans, thestockes. 
Ibid. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes.., So we maye 
chaunce to set in the stockes. 1609 Bekker Lanthornc 
Candle-lt, C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans. 

2 . Short for Hannan beck : A constable. 

1725 Ne^v Cant, Diet., Hamtan, a Constable, a 1791 
Grosf. 6?//(3 (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man's hands. 1829 Lytton Disowned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the barman’s claw. 

Hence f Ha*rnian-beck [beck, Beak j^. 3 ], a 
constable; the parish-constable or beadle. 

X567 Har.man Caveat (1869) 84 The harman beck, the 
Counstable. 1609 Bekker Lanthome <5- Candle-lt. Ciij b, 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck. 1641 Brome 
Joviall Crew ii. Wks. 1873 NI. 388 Let’s, .bowse in defiance 
o'th' Harman-Beck. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxv, I am not the 
lad to betray anyone to the harman-beck. 

Harmatian (hajrt)?*Jan;, a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
apfsar - chariot + -lAK.] (See qiiots.) 

1774 Bvrsf.y H ist. Mns. (1789)!. 386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changeswhich he made in the Harmatian, or chariot air. 
t86i J. S. Adams 5000 Mns. Terms. Harjnaiian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employeci to animate the horses 
that drew the chariot during oatlle. 

11 Harmattan (hajmte*tan, in iSlh c. hauma- 
tjen). Also 7 harmetan, 8 -atan, (air-mattan). 
[From haramata, the name in the Fanti or Tshi 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 52 (1780) *a 
corruption of Aherramantah, compounded of Aherraman 
to blow and tah tallow, grease, with which the natives rub 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough ’ ; but 
acc. to Christaller, Bict. Asante & Fante Lang. (Basel x88i), 
a borrowed foreign word, viz. ‘ Sp. harmatan, an Arabic 
word (But no such Arabic word has been found.)] 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
December, January, and February, on the coast oi 
Upper Guinea in Africa ; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 195 Of the Harmetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har- 
matans, are impetuous Gales of Wmd from the Eastern 
(2uartcrabout^^idsummer and Christmas, 1725 J. Reynolds 
View Death (1735) 30 And Harmatans revenge the richness 
of their oar. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. s During those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust 
high into the atmosphere. 

attrib. 1671 IL Bohun Wind 196 The Harmetan Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come. .in December about Christ- 
mas. *803 T. Winterbottom Sierra Leone I. it. 2 note, 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 2828 Carlyle 
Misc. (1872) I. 287 The Harmattan breath of doubt. 
Harmel : see Harmala. 

Harmer (ha'imoi). [f. Harm z '. -eu b] One 
who or that which harms ; an injurer. 

1583 Babington Comniandm.Ym. (1637)69 Harmersofthe 
commodities which they inioy. 1838 J, Struthers Poetic 
Tales 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmer. 

t Harmesay, harmisay. Sc. Obs. Also 
6 harmissa. [Origin uncertain : it perh. contains 
the word harm.'] A cry of grief or distress ; = ‘ alas'. 

<1x467 How Good Wife taught her Dan, 102 Than *had 
I wittyn I ' will thai say, With mony * alias ’ and harmesay. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 *Bot now’, he said, 
‘allace, and liarmissa ! For aH'that welth is went full far 
awa *552 Lyndesay Monarche 5973 Than sail thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace ! gude horde. 1603 
Philotus civ, AUacc, and harraisay. .quhat sail I say? 

HarmfTll (harmful), a. [f. Haem + 'FUL.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter Ixi. 10 It is a harmefull winninge 
to win cattell and tine rightowsnes. 1388 Wyclif Pro^'. i. 22 
Hou long fooHs schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. cr46o Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. xiv, 
How harmefull itwolde be to the kynge, and to hLsreaume, 
yff his commons were pouere. 1549 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Heb. iv. (R.), An harmful! person. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is .. A harmelesse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 
V. V. 344 Fame is ever quicker. .to bring us harmefull news, 
then such as we desire. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, l 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Par. iv. 65 That other doubt ^Vhlch moves ihee, is 
less harmful. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 4/7 To cstabh’-h 
and endow a particular form of religion by the State is 
harmful to religion generally. ^ 

Ha>nXLfuIly (haumiuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.J 
In a harmful manner; injuriously, mischievously. 

0x374 Chaucer Boeth. ii.pr. i. 21 (Camb. MS.) C^t a-way 
hir kat pleyyth so harmfully. ^534 ilosE On the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend-. so harroefully 
disceiue them. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 353 Men that 
were harmfully troublesome. 1891 Leeds blercuiy 2$ Way 
s/3 The thought. .operated harmfully upon his mind. 
Ha-rmfolneSS. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
quality of being harmful ; injnrlousness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. Wks. 465 'This Daiphantus. . is- 
guised himself like a woman ; which being 
and hurtless sex might easier hide h;s 
1696 Tryon Misc. i. 12 Whether It be in ' Lnd 
Harmfulness. 1850 ^ 

words, of the harmfulness of whi^ I had , 

jHanuine (haumoin). Chem. [i. HAnMA(L.4. 

-b -iL'E.] An alkaloid (CjsHjoNiO) contained in 
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the seeds of Harmala, or obtained by oxidation 
of harmaline. (Discovered in 1847.) Hence Har- 
ml’nic aciiU an acid (CioHgN204) obtained by 
oxidation of harmine. 

1864 Webster, Harmine. 1865 Watts Did. Chem. HI. 

10 Harmine.. \s a weaker base than harmaline, 1889 Ibid,, 
Hamtinie acid. 

TTfl.*T« TYllTl g^ vhl. sl\ [f. Harsi V. 4 - -INO 1 ,] 
The action of the verb Harm ; harm, injury, hurt. 
In quot. a 1300 -sorrow, grief. 

<21300 Cursor 9385 A ! lauerd, gret herming was_ har. 
c T470 Henry Wallace i. no Erie Patrik. .harmyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grore Wks. (17.11) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 17x9 I)*Urfey/*///j 1. 189 Dreadful harming. 

Harmissa, var. of Harmesay Obs. 

Sarmless (haumles), a. [f. Harm sb. + -less.] 

1 . Free from harm or injur)'; unhurt, uninjured, 
unharmed. Now rare. 

c 1290 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 72/39 Harmles he feol and hoi man 
i-nov3. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2664 HyPermnestra^ To 
passen harmlesse of that place, She graunted hym. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv.201 The scottes escaped hartne- 
lees. 1587 Mirr. Mag.t Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
I. 482 Some . . undertook oy this means .. to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful. 

2 . Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; esp. in to save 
harmless. 

14x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 33 That h'’ same lonet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs. .a-3ens lohn Roe.^ 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spiriiuel 
court. XS9* West ir/ Pt. Sytubol. § X03E, That he the 
same R. S.. .shall acquite, discharge, and from time to time 
for eiter saue harmelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. i6st 
Marius Bills of Exchange 23 Giving Bond to save 
rmelesse. 1755 Insurances I. us It was agreed 

to keep the king harmless. 18x8 Cruise Digest led. 2) IV. 
472 A person, .covenanted . . that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3 . Free from guilt ; innocent, areh. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 509 Harmles me him nom, & mid 
hors to drou, & su)»pe anhunge him. 13.. £. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 675 pe ry3t*wys man schal se hys face, pe harmlez hapcl 
schal com hym tylle. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 279/1 
To the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh* 
hour, against y* malice and crueltie of wrong doer. 1594 
xst Pt. Contention vL 24 In Pomphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully raurthered. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xxi.x. 50 How happy . . those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. V. 134 Up to the very last scene, she bears him harm* 
less of all suspicion. 

4 . Doing or causing no harm; not injuiic-us or 
hurtful ; inoffensive, innocuous. 

*533 More Atisw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1047/1 They loue 
better hunger and thurste, then the harmelesse lacke^ of 
them bothe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vf in. i. 71 The sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1653 Walton A ngler i, 16 The 
most honest, ingenious, Harmless Art of Angling. 17x8 
Motteux Quix. (1733) II. 279 The harmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-10 Coleridge (186s) 29 One of the 
most harmless of human vanities. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
nan Introd. 32 The harmless snake. 

5 . Comb.f as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Corelli Wormwood III. 248 Liquid, .harm- 
less-looking as spring-water. 

Ha-rmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt -.] In n 
havmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injurj’. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together. 
1633 Walton Angler i. 32 He had spent that day . . both 
harmlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse Avter. Geog. II. 301 Their balls passed harm- 
lessly over the heads of the Russians. 1880 McCarthy 
0 ^vn I'hnes IV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over, 

HaTmlessness. [f. as prec. -ness.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness. 

1596 Thomas Lat. Diet, (1606), Innocentia, innocencle, 
integritie, harmelessenesse. 1646 P. Bulkeley GosPel Covt. 
V. 382 ^ustnesse in dealing without holinesse, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1758 Wardurton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 18x1 IV. 55 Its harmlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. ix. 
151/1 The absolute harralessness of the safety matches. 

t SaTZaoge* Obs. [L. harmoge = Gr. apnoyrj 
joining, fitting, arrangement, f.dp/i6f€iv to fit.] A 
harmony of colours or sounds. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 528 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the ioint as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. 128 The alteration could no more 
certainly be defin’d, then [by] the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs. ff. Armhole. 

^1425 Voe. in Wr.-Wuleker blec aeella, harmole. 

c 147S Piet. Voc. Ibid. 748/21 Hoc backiunty a harmehole. 

II Samionia (haim^umia). Anat. [L. har- 
vi 07 tia^' a. Gr. apfsovia joining, joint, ’agreement, 
harmony, etc,; in Galen, *the union of two bones 
by mere apposition*. See also Harsiony.] A 
kind of suture in which the two bones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 

1637 Physical Diet.. Harmonia, is the’juncture ofa bone 
hyaline. 1842 E. Wilson Fade Af. (yd. '2) 41 The 
Harmonia suture is the simpleapposition of contiguous sur- 
faces._ x88i Mivart Crt/ 121 The adjoined even edges form 
what is termed an harmonia or false suture. 
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•|- TTnrmnninf* (liaimo-’niick), a. nonce-ivd. 
[f. Gr. app-ovia Habmoky + -AC.] Relating to 
harmony, or to the cultiv.ation of music; =Hab- 
MONio a. i. Also absol. 

J771 Mrs. j. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmeslurj/^ I. 
212 They talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniac 
meeting; Ibid, 2j6 The Harmoniac met last night . . The 
Harmoniac is over. 

t Harjnoni'aoal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Full of harmony, harmonious ; harmonical. 

1536 Planter Hen. F///, Jesus, the honor Angelicall, 
To them so sweet armoniacaH. 1620-53 I. Jones Stone- 
Heng (1725) 23 There’s no one Structure . . wherein more 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions, a x66o Ham- 
mond 19 Senn. v. Wks. 1684 IV. 592 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1693 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet's Tk. Earth 1. 71 Another mind, to whom other 
harmoniacal Laws may be more pleasing. 

Hann01lial(haim^“*nial), <1. rare, [{.h.har- 
monia^ a. Gr. apfiovia Harmony -*• -al,] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement; har- 
monious. (In qiiot. 1622, Relating to collation of 
parallel passages : sec Harmony 6 .) 

1369 Sanford tr. Agrippeis Van. Arles 30 b, A certaine 
Harmoniall daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. 1622 Callis 
Stai. Servers (1647) 121 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 
I have . .made a harmomal composition of them both. 1691 
Tryon tVisd. Dictates 111 All Vegitative Foods .. are far 
more agreeable and liarraonial than Flesh or Fish. 1884 
Nonconf. 4- Indep. 17 Tan. 35/3 The peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonia! rivalrj’ of colour. 

+ HanUO’nian. Obs. rai‘e—^- [f. L. harmonia 
Harmony + -an, after musician^ One versed in 
harmony or music ; a musician. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor.is^y Lasus the harmonian 
. .brought a great change into Musicke. 

Harmonic (haim^nik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
harmonic-uSj a. Gr. dpfiovticb? skilled in music, 
musical, in neut. pi. dpftovtKd as sb., theory of music, 
music, f. dppLovia Harmony : see -10. Cf. F. har- 
monique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Relating to music, musical ; in re- 
ference to ancient music, Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Ohs. exc. in specific 
uses. 

Harmonic hand", a figure of the left hand, having the 
finger-joints marked with the syllables denoting the notes 
of Guido Aretino’s scale. Harmonic telegraph \ see quot. 
1884. 

1570 Levins Alanip. 121/33 Harmonicke, hannonicus. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 1259 The Harmoniqueskill 
conteineth the knowledge of interv'afs, compositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations. 1694 W. Holder (173X) 
Introd.. Of the Nature of Sound in General; and then, more 
particularly, of Harmonick Sounds. 1782 Burnev Hist. 
A/us. II. 90 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, At the Sol’s Arms, where the Har- 
monic Meetings take place. 1880 W. H. Husk in Grove 
Did. Afus. 1. 82 An association for. .printing the best music 
,, called the Royal Harmonic Institution. Ibid.t>^i Haring- 
ton. .bom in 1727.. founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
1884 Knight Did. Aleck. Supp., Harmonic telegraph., a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones, 
b. Addicted to music ; musical, nonce-use. 

1796 Burney ATem. Aletasiasio II. 200 Heroes of the 
harmonic family. Ibid. II, 377 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of the harmonic family. 

2 . Sounding together with pleasing effect ; har- 
monious, in harmony, concordant. 

Hannonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 687 With Heav’nly touch of instru- 
mental sounds in full harmonic number joind. 1728 Pope 
Dune. n. 254 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang ! of 
leather, horn and brass, c x8oo K. White Alusic vi. Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic join’d, 1845 Encycl, AldTvp. V. 774 
Harmonic triad another name for the common chord. 
1872 Huxley Phys. viii. 212 A tuning-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or one harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood. , , 

b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding, rare. 
1813 W. H. Ireland Scribblcotnania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. 

o. Bins. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords. 

1661 Blount Glossogr. (cd. 2), Harmonick. .iha.t pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
1784 Sir W. Jones AIus. Alodes Hiudtts Wks. 1799 I. 413 
Natural philosophy .. limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series, 1869 OusELEvCrrm/^r/. i. 
1 When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed. 1879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec. 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used for two purposes — a harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. ; 

4 . Acoustics and Jlfus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 
parts of its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones. 

Harmonic scale ; the scale formed by the series of har- 
monics ofa fundamental note. Harmonic stop an organ- 
stop in which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as 10 give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length J e. g. the harmonic Jlute. 

xSjt Brewster Nat. Alagic riii. (1833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out by each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds. 1867 Tyndall Sound iii. 123 The sound-s 
of the Eolian harp are produced by the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number of harmonic 
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parts by a current of air passing over them. iB3o E. J. 
Payne in Grove Did. AIus. I. 665 Any brass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle . . yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1880 E. J. Hopkins Ibid. 666 
Harmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 

1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 157 [The] Harmonic-flute .. is 
an open flue stop .. of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. 

f b. Optics. Applied to ‘ accidental ' or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds. Obs. 

X83X Brewster Optics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound is,. accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, 50.. the sensation of one [colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of Its accidental or harmonic colour. 
1858 G. Barnard Landscape Paint, 29 The term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in 
painting. 

6 . Blath. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g. i» i, 4, • • •) ; or to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation ; = Harmonical 7. 

[This application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are i, etc. of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fundamental 
importance in harmony; see A. 4, B. 2.)' 

Harmonic conj7igtttes, each of the two pairs of points AB, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in a straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at C and B. H. division, division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths AC, 
AB, AD, are m harmonic proportion ; ako analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. H. pencil, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts them. 
H. progression, the relation ofa series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. proportion, the relation of three quantities in 
harmonic progression ; the second is said to be a harmonic 
mean between the first and third. H. range or ro^o, a series 
of four points in a straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Alathcseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first Terms of an Harmonic Proportion be given, the 
3d. is readily found. 1862 Mulcahv Atod. Geom. 7 Four 
right lines drawn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically (called a harmonic pencil) will also entbar- 
monically any other right line meeting them. 1881 Casey 
Sequel to Euclid 88 If C and D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and B, AB is called a harmonic mean between AC and 
AD. tfS$'L^vc>zsD0'R7 Cremotia''s ProJ, Geom. 41 If..thc 
harmonic range. .’be projected upon any other straight line, 
its projection, .will also be a harmonic range. 1895 Story- 
Maskelvne Crystallogr. § 63. 75 Harmonic division of a 
zone. Ibid., Ibe harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonic motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form {simple harmonic motion) is 
like that of a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle. Hence in 
many connexions, as 

Hannonic function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic motion ; in a 
\yider sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion of a class of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
morion is the first example. Harmonic analysis, the calculus 
of harmonic functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical anak'sis. Harmo7iic atrve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscissse a 
curve of sines. HannoJtic analyser, an integratingmachine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves. 

1E67 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 53 Simple liar- 
monic motion .. Such motions lare] approximately those of 
the simplest vibrations of sounding bodies .. whence their 
name. Ibid. § 36 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmonic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 
Ibid. § 75 A complex harmonic function, with a constant term 
added, is the proper expression, .for any. .periodic function. 
Ibid.yS. Epp. B, The. .method ..commonly referred to by 
English writers as that of ‘ Laplace’s Co-efficients’ ..is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis . . A spherical harmonic 
function is defined as a homogeneous function, V, o{x,y, z, 

which satisfies the equation - + — — sr o. 

dx'^ dy^ dz^ 

1882 Minchin Unipi. Kinemat. 7 If a point, .moves, .round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the elide moves 
backwards and forwards., with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 

6 . Relatingto or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense) ; harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect ; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

1756 T. Amory y. Buhcle (1770) I. i. 33, I came to a little 
harmonic building, that had, every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it. 17^ J. Potter Virtuous 
Villagers 1. 110 Souls, .united by harmonic union. •X706 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799J H, 3 The most 
harmonic of all contrasts. 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to 
Christ II. 435 He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifested. 

7 . Anal. Belonging to or of the nature of a Hau- 

MONIA, q.v. 

1826 Khibv & Sp. Entomol. (182B) III. xxxiv. 402 note, 
A harmonic suture' is when the margins of two fiat bones 
simply touch each other without any intermediate substance. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. A theor)' or system of musical sounds or 
intervals ; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. - (Rarely in sing.) Obs, exc. in' reference 
to ancient systems. 

X709-29’ V. Mandey Syst. Alatk., Ariik. 48 That the 
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Lovers of Musick may have the Proportions iir view . . we 
thought it convenient in this place to expose the Harmonlcks 
of the Ingenious John Kejiler. 1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 608 Harmonic was divided into these seven parts ; 1. of 
sounas, 2. of intervals, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5.. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopceia. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857^ I* 5® truths of Harmonics . . 
were cultivated with much care. 

2. (Short for harvionic tone.') One of the secon- 
dary or subordinate tones produced by vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibration of the body ns a whole. Also 
called overtones or upper pariials (as being of 
higher pitch than the fundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the bow, or by lightly pressing the string 
with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments by varying the force or direction of the breath. 
Natural kartnouics : the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced by the vibration of a string, etc., in halves, thirds, 
quarters, and so on ; also, on instruments of the violin class, 
harmonics obtained from an open string, those from a 
slopped string being called artijicial hamtonics. Grave 
harmonic \ a name sometimes given to a low tone resulting 
from the combination of two differential tone. 

1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. Arts Poems, etc. 196 These acces- 
sory sounds, which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
body vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
.system of modern Harmony depends upon them, *831 H, 
Melvill in PreacherW. 2811 The harmonics of some Italian 
musician. x88q E. J. PalYNe in Grove Diet. Afus. 1. 664 The 
harmonics, .determine. .as has been lately proved by Helm- 
holtz, the quality of musical tones, /hid. 665 Natural 
harmonics, .are an important resource in harp music. .Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment of 
harmonics. 1884 Haweis Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 

all sort of melodies in flute-like harmonics. 

3. Math. ^Harmonic function (A. 5 b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic^ a harmonic 
function having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which functions expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometrj'. Such are spheri- 
cal solid harmonics^ spherical surface harmonics ■, 
sectorial, tesserah and zonal harmonics, etc. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat, Philos, i. i. App, B, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwell Electr, (f Afagn, 1, 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. ^ Mapt. 1 . 67 To 
express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a series of spherical solid harmonics, /hid. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and^ must therefore be ex- 
pressible m a series of zonal harmonics with OC as axis. 
Harmouica (haimpmika). Also 8 armonica. 
[fem. of L. harmonicus Harmonic, used subst.] 

1. Name of several different musical instruments, 

a. An insiTumeni invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 

of a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
by a treadle and dipping into a trough of water, played by 
the application of the finger ; an improvement of the earlier 
‘musical glasses’. Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones ate produced in various ways from graduated 
glass bowls or tubes, b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers. C. A kind of mouth-organ ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds. (See also Harmonicon.) 

1762 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887111. 204 In honor of your 
musical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling |t the Armonica. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. 
Irel. 433 The invention of the musical glassy, now improved 
into the^ harmonica. 1831 Carlyle AUsc. (1857) II. 207 
His genius is not an .^olian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
1863 Tyndall Heat viii. § ^01 The flame would sing, .as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. x88o 
Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 663 The name Harmonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hipkins Ibid. 667 
In England keyboard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to different organ-stops. 

1840 Sfecif. Organ., Tenon Hall^ Birmingham in Grove 
Diet. A/us.\\.6o\ On Solo Manual.. Harmonica, 4 ft. 1852 
Seidel Organ Harmonica..is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. x88o Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., 
Harmonica . . A name sometimes given to a mixture slop 
on foreign organs. 

Sarmonical (hajmp*nikal), a. Also 6 ar- 
monical. [f. as Harmonic + -al.] 

1 . Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant : = Harmonic a. 6. (In later use mostly 
fg. from 4.) Now rare. 

1531 Elyot G^. I. XX, Sterres and pianettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
i. (1589) 415 To distribute liberally antf according to har- 
monicall proportion their gifts, graces, and good turnes. 
1676 Cudworth Sertn. x Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 81 The soul of 
man was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune, xfipx- 
X701 Norris Ideal World ii. xii. (1704) 465 The harmonical 
consent of these two Divine writers. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
yen. 1. XX. § 18 The arrangement of shadows .. in certain 
harmonical successions. 

2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 
passages in different books: see Harmony 6. 

x6x2 "T. Taylor Comm. Titus \. ix Partly by the expresse 
texts of Scripture : partly by harmonical, parallel, and 
sutable places. x6<^ C. Leslie Snahe in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels. 

VoL. V. 


+ 3. belonging or relating to music, musical: 

= Harmonic I. Ohs. 

1603 Holland Plutarclis Afar, 581 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. X626 Bacon Sylva § 105 After 
euery three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Halfe-Note to be interposed. 1796 
Huttos Math. Diet,, Harmonical Interval, the difference 
between two sounds, in respect of acute and grave. 1837 
Whewell ^jr/. .SV. (1857) h 255 What new har- 
monical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian chant? 

fb. In ancient Greek music : = Enharmonic i. 

1603 Holland Plutarclis Mor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chromatical . . enlargeth 
. . the heart, whereas the harmonica! contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

f 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes : Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet-sounding, 
tuneful : = Harmonic a. 2 . Ohs. 

15. . Proverbis in Antiq. Ref. (xBog) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis makynge sownde armonical. X596 Fitz- 
Gefpray Sir F. Drake (1881) 24 Fetch Orpheus harpe with 
strings harmonicall. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discordant Sounds are both Actiue and Positiue, 
1727-Sx Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical intervals, .are the 
same with concords. 1774 Mitford Harmony of Lang. 
186 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach. 

t b. transf. Of verse : Rhythmical, melodious, 
sweet-sounding. Obs. 

1589 PoTTENiiAM Eng. Pocsie 11. (Arb.)i44 This ditty of 
th* Erie of Surrtes, passing sweete and harmonicall. z6^ 
Ash.mole Tkeat. Chem. Frit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse their 
Verses, .were form’d with an Harmonicall Cadence. 

6 . Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music : = Harmonic a. 3 . ?Ohs. 

X727-S1 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In its more proper and 
limited sense, harmonical composition.. may be defined, the 
art of . . concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. 10 Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, hut of these too in harmonical combination, 
d* 6. = Harmonic a. 4. Ohs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole choni vibrates once. 

7. Math. ssHarmonicc. 5 . \ Harmonical num- 
bers : numbers in harmonic progression {pbs.). 

15^ J. Sanford tr. A^pfols^ Fan. Aries 25 b, Of Har- 
monical Numbers, and Geometrical. 1597 Morley Introd. 
AIus. Annotat., Harmonica! proportion is. .when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmon- 
ical series Is a series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. x88x CASfV Sequel to Euclid Bg The 
reciprocals of lines In arithmetical progression are in har- 
monical progression. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (jBSs) 53 
PQ : PS :x I^R ^P< 2 : PS -PR, so that PQ PR PS are m 
harmonical proportion. 

fb. asj^, (//.) Straight lines forming a harmonic 
pencil; quantities in harmonical progression. Obs. 

a 1746 Maclaurin Algebra (1779) 456 Anyright line which i 
meets four harmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. ! 
1796 Hutton Math. Did. s.v., The reciprocals of Har- 
monicals are arithmeticals. 

+ 8 . Anat. — Harmonic a. 7 . Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
monicall meting, haue the Bones of the nose. 

Harmonically (haimp-nikali), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2,] 

1 1. In the way of harmony or agreement ; agree- 
ingly, harmoniously. (Sometimes^^. from 2 .) Ohs. 

x6o4 T. Wright Passions v. § 3. 175 A flexible . . voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter . . 
conueyeth the passion most aptly, .and almost harmonically. 
16x3 F. Robarts Re 7 ’. Gosf . 65 What point soeuer the 
fathers do harmonically and with consent of alK agreeingly 
maintain. x68i Flavel Meth, Grace xni. 265 One And the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believens through the 
world. 

t2. With harmony or concord of sounds; con- 
corclantly, tunefully, harmoniously. Ohs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pcesie ii. i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 

109 A Lute . . though n^Ver so Harmonically Set and Tuned, 
yields no Musick till its Strings be artfully touched. X7SX 
Johnson Rambler No. 88 ir3 The sounds of the consonants 
are less harmonically conjoined. 

3. Afus. In relation to harmony. 

X775 Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 These two specimens 
of melody . . are harmonically the same, though rhythmi- 
cally different. 1880 C. H. H. Parry In Grove Diet. Afus. 

I. 676 Otherwise they [the chords! would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. 

4. A/ath. In a harmonic relation or proportion. 

1597 Morley Introd. Annot, (. * .) ij. If you diuide 

the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Holland Ptu. 
tarc/i's Alor. 1255 Plato, -intending to declare harmonically 
the harmony of the foure elements of the soule . . in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of the soule, and that 
acording to musical proportion. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, which Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Atatheseos 79 
When- 3 Terms arc so disposed .. they are , said to be 
Harmonically Proportional. *882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 

53 If PQRS be a harmonic range, then Q and are said 
to be harmonically conjugate with respect to P and R. 
t Harmo'nicalness. Obs. • Harmonical ’ 
quality ; tunefulness, harmoniousness. 

1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. (1711) HI. 209 That connexion 
that is between such Motions upon it [tne lute] and the 
Harmonicainess of its sound. 


Harmonichord (harmp-nik^jd). [ad. F. har- 
monicorde, f. harmonium + corde Chord.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in 1810, 
in which the tone (resembling that of a violin) was 
produced by the friction of a revolving cylinder,' 
charged with rosin, against the strings. 

1835 Suppl, to Mus. Library II. July 71 The harmoni- 
chord was not quite in tune. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. 

t Hannonician (haamoni-Jan). Obs. [f. Har- 
monic -h -IAN ; cf. musician.'] One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

X760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 699 The modes admitted 
by the Aristoxenians were thirteen . . to which, two more 
were added by later harmonicians. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Afus, I. HI. vii. 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

Harmonicon (hajmpmikpn) . [a. Gr. appioviuSv, 
neut. sing, of apfioriKos HarmonIC.] A name given 
to various musical instruments. 

a. ^ s= Harmonica i a. b. s=Harmonica ib ; also applied 

to instruments similarly constructed, c. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration, d. A 
kind of barrel-organ with a number of stops imitating various 
orchestralinstruments ; also called e. Chem- 

ical harmonicon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1825 Specif. F. H. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., Musical 
glasses, calledthe Grand harmonicon. 1842 Afechanics Afag. 
XXXVII. 70 The pressure of the performer's finger.. is the 
great charm of suen instruments as the harmonicon [etc.J. 
1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 11 Instruments consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood . . made to vibrate by being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1875 
Loewv & Foster tr. Weinhold’s Introd. Exp. Phys.yje, As 
in the glass-harmonicon which consists of strips of glass 
affixed tocordsatthenodal points. /^/V. 379 The apparatus 
. . has been termed the chemical harmonicon. x88o Stainer & 
'&KKEEXS Diet. Afus. 7 *., a toy instrument which 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 

' Daily NenvssT \yx%. 6/1 (Stanf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones ..‘reduced to 
music’ by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Harmoniotis (hajinou-nias), a. Also 6 ar- 
monious, ermonius. [ad. F. harmonieux 
(14th c.), f. harmonic Haemony : see -ODS.] 

1 . Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accordant, concordant,congriious ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

x6|8 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, *tis the cause of discord. 
X643 Milton Divorce n. xiii, The .. statutes of God .. are 
most constant and most harmonious each to other. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty viii. 40 A .. harmonious order of 
architecture In all its parts. 2^ J. Grahamb Sabbath 816 
Th’ ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W. 1 rvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 40 The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination. 

b. Marked by agreement of feeling or sentiment ; 
free from discord ordissent; consentient, imanimons. 

1724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 126, I .. am glad Mr. 
Paisley’s call will be harmonious. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ll. 213 No constitutional question had ever been 
decided, -with more harmonious consent. 2870 E. Peacock 
Raff Skirl. 1. 160 A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife. 

2. ebaracterized by harmony of sounds; sounding 
together with agreeable effect ; in harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; full of harmony. 

>549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. 2570 Dee 
Afath. Pref. 22 As, for Astronomic, the eyes; So for Har- 
monious Motion, the cares were made, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. xlvii. iii, Hark, how did ring Harmonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 2633 G. Herbert Te7nple, 
Aarorii, Harmonious bells. X784C0WPER Task 1.767 Your 
songs confound Our more harmonious notes. 1836-7 Dickens 

Boz,AIiss Evans f( EaglesJi,oThcyfQxvaed an harmonious 
quartett. 1853 C. Bronte Villettc xli, His voice.. mixed 
harmonious with the silver whisper . . [of] light breeze, foun- 
tain, and foliage. 

b. transf. Of persons : Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

2530 Palscr. Introd. 15 The frenchemen . . covet . . to be 
armonious in theyr speking. 1592 Greene Groat's W . Wit 
(3617) II The sight and hearing of this harmonious beauty. 
1738 Glover Leonidas l 400 Harmonious youths. .Jn lofty- 
sounding strains his praise record. x88o Grove Diet. Afus. 

I. 655/1 The popular air known as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith 


Harssioniously (hajmoa’niasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h -LY 2 ] In a harmonious manner. 

1. In the way of agreement or congruity ; in har- 
mony ; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 Porter Old Afus. Airs in Brit. Bibl. (1812) II- 3*9 
Who hath a human soule and musicke hates, Hates his owne 
soule that’s made harmoniously. 169S Ld. Boeth. 

in. 151 The Sovereign Good which rulcih all things power- 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously.^ pojg 
Mo.stcomerv Hymn * The glorious utnverse aryund u, Ail 

His works with all His ways Harmoniously unite, 

b. With harmony ol feeling or sentiment. 

1671 J. Webster McUllcgr. xii. 

loniously agree. 1770 Burke Prrs. Disca’tl. (K.), U »as 
their wish to see puhlick and private virtues 
and jarring . . but harmoniously combined. b koude 

Short Stud. IV. I. xii. 159 They were now able to work 
harmoniously together. 

2. With harmony of sounds ; tunefully. 
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" x6xi CoTCR., Melodimseuieni, melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably. 1635 Shirley Coronat. v.* (R.), A king's 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance, a 1720 
Sheffield {Dk. Buckhni.) W'ks, (1753) 1 . 269 Poetry, har* ' 
moniously divine. 

!HarBio*iiioTisiiess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Harmonious condition or quality. 

King in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (x68o) 37 Har- 
moniousness and Oneness in the things of God. 2696 
Towerson Servt. C/u Mus. 27 The Organ.. both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth .. carr>' 
the Voices of Men along with it, 

Harmoniplioii, -phone (hajmp nifj^n, -f( 7 un). 
[mod. f. Gr. apiiovia Habmony + -^ou'o? -sounding. 
Cf. F. harinoitiphon (Littre).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a tube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of free reeds governed 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 Mus, iVorld Oct. 410 The Harmoniphon , . lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon, .resembles. .the concertina., 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Libr, Unh>. Kncnvl. X. 335 When they (musical boxes] have 
a combination of reeds and pi^s, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and harmonipbones. ^ 2884 Encycl, Brit. 
XVII. 106/2 Barrel organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmonipbones. 

Sanuonist (ha'jmonist). [f. Habmonize v. : 
see -1ST; d.YJmnnoiiiste (iSthc. in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1 . One skilled in musical harmony, a. A player, 
singer, or composer of ‘harmonies* or tuneful 
sounds ; a musician. Also Jig. A poet (cf. singer), 

2742 Young Nt. Th. iii. 81 Sweet Harmonist ! and beautiful 
as sweet 1 2791 Huddesford Salmaf^. 83 Ballads I have 

heard rehears'd By harmonists itinerant, a 2800 Cowper 
Lines to Dr. Darwin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court ! 
1828 WoBDSW. P&zver 0/ Sorind xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. 

b. A composer skilled in harmony (as distin- 
guished from melody, etc.) ; one versed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

^1790 Adam Smith //nit Arts n. Ess. (1705) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective In . . 
melody, .and expression. 2873 Lowell A /nong' /tty Bks. Ser. 
II. 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. 2880 
Ej Gurney Power ofSou/td 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

c. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did. 

2570 Dee Mailu Pref. 22 The Controuersie betwene the 
auncient Harmonistes, and Canonistes. 

2 . One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
ratives, or the like ; one who makes a harmony, csp. 
of the Gospels : see Harmony (5. 

27x3 Nelson Life Bp. Bull (1714) 240 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture, 2872 
Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 27 The . . careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles, i8g6 W. F, Adeney 
Horv to 7 ‘ead the Bible io8 The temptation of the harmonist 
is to smooth away all differences between the accounts he 
has set himself to bring into line. 

3 . One who reduces something to harmony, agree- 
ment, or concord ; a harmonizer. 

2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 78 The intelligence which 
. .controls, .occurrences, is. .repiesen ted. .under thename, . 
of the supreme harmonist. 2840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, 
The swayers and harmonists of souls. 1876 Fairdairn in 
Conte/np. Rev. June 140 The harmonists of science and re- 
ligion he rated as little belter than knaves. 

b. Pre-eslabltshed harmonist^ one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony: see Har- 
mony I. {tionce-ttse!) 

1838 Blackiv. Mag. XLIV. 234 The occasionalists and 
pre-established harmonists. 

4 . (with capital H.') One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Rapp of WUrtemberg in 1803 ; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name), and another called Economy. 

2824 Byron Juan xv. xxxv, When Rapp the Harmonist 
embargo'd marriage. 2875 A'. A/rier, Rev, CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 

Harmonistic (hajmoni-stik), a. and sh. [f. 
prec. + -10.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2) ; relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

2860 Ellicott Life Our Lord 1 . 19 tiote. Modern writers 
on harmonistic study. 2882 Westcott & Hort Grk. A". T. 
11.124 Its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sb. (Also in pi.) Harmonistic studies ; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scripture 
narrative. 

2875 J. B, McClellan A''. Test. 372 The pre.sent entirely 
independent contribution to Harmonistics. 2886 A. B. Bruce 
Mirac. Eletn. in Cosp. iv. 137 The old Harmonistic.. 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity, .on the 
principal that [etc.]. 

Hence Harjnoni'stlcally adv.y in the manner of 
a harmonist ; in relation to a ‘ harmony ’ of writings. 


. 2885 T. S. Black tr. IFell/tause/i's Proleg, Hist. Israel v. 

i. 154 'The precept being thus harmonislically doubled, ^ 
Tr p.v Tnn’ni TiTM (haimJ'»*niz?m). [a.F. harmonium 
(invented by Debain, r 1840), deriv. of Gr.-L. har- 
monia or Gr. apfiovtos harmonious: cf^ melodium,'] 
A keyboard instrument, the tones of which are 
produced by free metal ‘ reeds tongues, or ‘ vibra- 
tors *, actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles ; a kind of reed-organ. 

Strictly distinguished from iha American organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through the reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it ts sucked inwards; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

2847 Ill/fstr. Lond. Ne 70 s 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eoltnas, &c. too dear at any price. 2879 
Stawesl Music of Bible could the musical historian 

of a thousand years hence gather of the construction of 
a harmonium (etc.], from the derivation of their respective 
names? 2880 Miss Braddon fust as I a/n xxxlv, The 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 

Hence Hnrmo’nituaist, one who plays a har- 
monium. 

2886 Standard 18 Mar. 8/6 A Cle^yman’s daughter w'ishes 
for an engagement as Harmoniumist. 
ilanuonizatioil (haumonaiz^^'Jan). [f. next 
-H -ATION.] The action or process of harmonizing. 

1 . Reduction to harmony or agreement ; recon- 
cilinlion. 

2837 G. S. Faber Justification xHx, The required har- 
monisation of the apparently opposite declarations.^ 2879 H. 
Spencer Data of viii. § 54. 147 That harmonization of 
constitution with conditions forming the limit of evolution. 

2 . Plus. Tlie adding of harmony to a melody. 

2880 (pMScuE'i Pcaver of Sound The harmonisation 

of melodies. 

Kapmonize (haumonoiz), v. Also 5 armon- 
yse. • [a. F. harmoniser (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonic Harmony : see -IZE.] 
ti. intr. To sing or play in harmony. Obs. rare. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden melodye, The pryncj’pates armonysed. 

2 . intr. To be in harmony {pvith)\ to accord, 
agree (in sense, sentiment, feeling, artistic effect, etc.). 

2629 Lightfoot Erubhim 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle narmonizeth with the making 
of the world. 1839 James Louis JC/F^ III. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character. 2850 M^Cosh Div. Gcn<t. 11. 
i. (1874) 129 Green, .harmonises with red. Mod. 'The colours 
do not harmonize. 

b. Mus. To be in harmony, form a concord. 

283s Bain Senses 6* I*/t. 11. it. § 20 The sounds that har- 
monise are .. related to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3 . trans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 
music.) 

2700 Dryden Cymon fe iph, 34 Love first invented verse, 
and form'd the rhinie, T'he motion measur’d, harmoniz’d 
the chime. 1791 W, Baktram Carolina 286 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves.. are birds of passage. 2864 Tennyson 
Sea Dreams 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries. 

b. To reduce to internal harmony; to render 
tranquil or peaceful ; to make agreeable in artistic 
effect. Also absol. 

2727-46 Thomson JV/wwrr 467 Everj' passion aptly har- 
moniz’d. 2749 Johnson Ire/ie iii. i. When social laws first 
harmonized the world. 1798 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V, 
136 Those habits of style which .. harmonize and inspirit. 
1822 Byron Ch. Har. 11. xlviii. Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole, 2850 Robeiwson .Srrr//. Ser. iii. iv. (1872) 59 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one. 

e. To bring into agreement (two or more things, 
or one thing with another) ; to reconcile. 

2767 A. Young Fanner's Lett. People 22 The wise policy 
..IS to harmonize agriculture and manufactures, 1845 
Maurice Mor. Met, Philos, in E/tcycl. Mei/vp. II. 588/1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools. 2872 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. iii. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenerj'. 

4 . Mtts. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody) so as to form chords ; to 
add harmony to. Also absol. 

2790 {title) Songs Composed by Mrs. Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published by Mr. Hullmandel. 2875 Ouseley 
Harmony iv. 57 Take these three notes as a melody to be 
harmonized. 2875 — Mus. Form ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly. 

Hence Ha'rraonized ppl. a . ; HaTmonizing 
vbl. sb. xccAppl. a, 

2643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. (1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together, .will make this 
. .cleare. 2789 W. Gilpin Wye ted. a) 61 Fogs . . spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom. 2872 Daily Tel. ir Jan,, The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Sanuonizer (haumonuizai). [f. prec. +.-erI.] 
One who harmonizes (see the verbS 
2678 CuDwoRTH Inf ell. Syst. 225 Plutarch [supposed]., 
that all the substance of.. the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade; so Ihat^God was only the orderer, or the metho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. 2B61 J, S. Adams 5600 Mus. 
Terms, Harmonizer . .isgenerally applied to those musicians 
who add passages to the productions of others, fill up scanty 
pieces, or garnish popular airs. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
HI. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with m>'self in opinions. 


b. Spec . = Harmonist 2. 

2723 Nelson Life Bp. Bull {lyif) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 2762 \v. Cleaver Char. David 5 Disdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 2872 Lightfoot Revis. 
N, T. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 

Harmonograph (hajmp-n^graf). [f. as next 
+ -GRAPH.] An instruraent for tracing curves re- 
presenting sonorous vibrations. 

2870 Jnil. Sci. N. S. I. 508 Mr. W. J. Wilson exhibited a 
new narmonograph and figures drawn by it. Athenxuvi 

20 Nov. 679/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave- the mathematical 
theory of the curves drawn by the harmonograph. 

Sarmonometer (hajmonp’m/tsa). [ad. F. 
harmofiomHre, irreg. f. harmonic Harmony + m}tre 
(see - 31 ETER).] An instrument for measuring the 
harmonic relations of musical notes. 

2823 Crabd Technol. Diet, Han/zonometre. 2828 Web- 
ster, Harmonometer. 2862 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. Terms, 
Harmonoizzetre, a string drawn between two points, over 
bridges so arranged as to be lengthened or shortened at ■ 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations. 
Harmony (haumoni). Forms: 4-6armonie, 
-ny(e, (5 armeny, ermony), 6 harmonye, 6-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony, [a. F. harmonic (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), =Pr., Sp., It. armonia, ad. 
L. harmonia, a. Gr. ap/xovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem dp/10- of 
dp/idy joint, dpp 6 (eiv to fit together, arrange.] 

1 . Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, 
or related things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly whole ; agreement, accord, congruity. 

Pre‘established harmony, in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
harmony between mind and matter, e.g. between the body 
and soul, established before their creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

c 2532 Dcwes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 2058 Others have 
sayd that -it [the operation of God] is a maner of armonie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. $ 2 The soule it selfeby 
nature is, or hath in it, harmonie. 1605 'Bkzoh Adv. Learn. 

I. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 The harmony of a science, supporting 
e.ichpart the other, is .. the true and brief confutation .. of 
all the smaller sort of objections. 274s De Foe's Eng. 
7 'rodesman ii, (2841) 1 . 28 Here is a harmony of business, 
and everything exact. 2824 Southey Roderick xxi. 382 
To heav'enliest harmony Reduce the seeming chaos. 2^7 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 273 His [Leibnitz’s] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed front 
Spinoza). x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. ,xxiv. 333 Where other 
forces mingle ivlth that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. 

b. Phr. In harmony, in agreement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. So out oj harmony. 

2826 Keatinoe Trav. (1827) I. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony with herself. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 149 This mode of attack. .was hi perfect 
harmony with every part of his infamous life. 2853 
Maurice Proph. Kings i. tr The vox popztli was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. 

2. Agreement of feeling or sentiment ; peaceable- 
ness, concord. (Sometimes as from 4.) 

1588 Greene Pandosto (184^) 25 Covetinjj no other com* 
panion but sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
2667 Milton P. L. vin. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to theeare. 1780 
CowpER P/vgr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. \ViLSosBrit /ndialll. 408 
The harmony which had thus been re-established with the 
Court of Baroda. 

b. Harmony Society : see Harmonist 4. 

2874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects, Harmony Society, a com- 
munity formed in 1803 by. .George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3 . Combination of parts or details in accord with 
each other, so as to produce an ®sthetically pleasing 
effect ; agreeable aspect arising from apt arrange- 
ment of parts. » 

2650 Bulnver A/ilhroPozzzet. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 2780 Harris Philol. E/tq, Wks. (1841) 
419 How pleasing the harmony between hills and woods, 
between rivers and lawns? 2879 Cassells Tech/t. Educ. iii. 
192 Harmony results from an agreeable contrast, 

4 . The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; music, tuneful sound. (The 
earliest sense in English ; in mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5.) 

Harmony of the spheres : see Sphere. 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
2413 Pilgr. Sowle (C:ixton 1483) v. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the stremes stoden to heren his armony. 
1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, Dauid . . playinge swetelye on a harpe, 
with his pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his [Saul’s] 
minde in to his prisiinate estate. 1610 Siiaks. Te/np. in. iii. 

18 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 2667 
Milton P. L. vii. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. 2756-7 tr, KeyslePs Trav. (1760) III. 
276 Inraptured with the harmony of a choir of angels. 2828 
WoRDSW. Power of Sozmd xiv, Harmony, blest queen of 
smiles and tears, With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen. Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking ; sweet or melo- 
dious sound. 

a 1529 Skelton Rcplyc. 227 For all his armony In metri- 
cal! muses. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Erome/ia 14 
Somewhat solaced in hearing the sweete harmony of her 
name. 2780 Cowper Table T, 701 Harmony, strength, 
words exquisitely sought. 2864 Tennyson Milton, O 
mighty-mouthed inventorof harmonies. 2876 tr. Blasema’s 
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Sound iii. 46 The poets speak often, and not without reason, 
of the harmony of the waves. 

5 . Mus, The combination of (simultaneous) notes 
so as to fonn chords ; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords ; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from vtelody^ which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune ; and, in strict modern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early use 
synonymous with counterpoint, 
i5z6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 291 They excede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as armony passeth melody. x6i6 
Bullokar Eng. Expos., Harinonie, delightfull musicke of 
many notes. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Harmonicat, 
The art of harmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 1782 Burney il/w. II. 451 Figura- 
tive harmony, consisting of three or four different melodies 
moving' together in consonance. 1867 Macfarren Hnr^ 
7»ony 1. 19 Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 Ouseley 
Mus. For/7t i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter- 
point. 1879 Macfarren Counterp. i. (1881J 2 Harmony is 
the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chrono- 
logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

1$^ Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fessions of all those Churches, .‘Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by . . Thomas Thomas. 1607 A. Willet 
(iitie) An Harmonie vpon the First Booke of Samvel., diuers 
readings compared, [etc.], 1727-51 Chambers Cyc/., Evait- 
gelical harnt07ty, a title of diverse books, composed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists. 1732 Harley Hitle) An Essay for com- 
posjng a Harmony between the Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1756 J. Macknight {Jitte) Harmony of the four 
Gospels. 1896 W. F. Adeney How to read the Bible 108 
A ‘ harmony ' of the Gospels is an attempt to arrange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right places in a common stor}'. 

7. Anat . ssHaumonia, 

1615 Body 0 / It., is distinguished from 

the_ wedge bone by the bastard seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. 1668 Culpefper 
&: Cole Barthol. Atiai, Man. iv, v. 340 There are.. in the 
Skul, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Aith/t. Kingd. (ed, 4) 312 
A species of ‘harmony’, as it is technically termed by 
anatomists — two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and^ immoveably fitted to each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by serrated edges. 
Harmost (haum^st). Also 8 harmoste, [ad. 
Gr. &ppioaT-f\s, f. dpfxoC^tv to fit, settle, regulate.] 
One of the governors sent out by the Lacedtemonians 
during their supremacy (after the Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

177s in Ash. 1797 Holcroft Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 

xci. Gs After the battle of Leuctra..the Spartans sent no 
more Harmostes. 1852 Grote Greece IX. 261 The few details 
which we possess respecting these harmosts..are all for the 
most part discreditable. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. 1. i, 
(1877) 27 Her generals and harmosts made use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. 

Harmosty thaumpsli). [f. prec. + -y, as if 
after a Gr. ’f'dp^do'Tcta.] The office of a harmost. 

1852 Grote Greece n. Ixxiii. IX. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harmosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ Sa'riuosyil. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. dp/idauvos 
(Hesych.) = dp/io(rT77y.] = Harmost. Hence Har- 
mosynian {rare'), in same sense. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) 162 In the Spartane Common- 
wealtt they had certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencie of women. 1788 
Cha77tbers' Cycl. s. v., Harmosynians were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome (ha-jmd’toum). Min. Also erron. 
barmotone. [a. F, harmotome (Hally), f. Gr. 
dp^dy joint -f- -ropoy cutting ; app. in reference to 
the fact that the octahedron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes through the terminal edges.] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminium and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours. Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. Jameson .Syr/. Mi/i. I. 222 Cross-stone., Harmo- 
tome. Hafiy, 1851 Richardson Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial value was assigned to the mineral harjnotoine, or 
cross-stone, on account of the sacred emblem of which it was 
supposed to be the type. 1881 CasselVs Pop. Educ. VI. 333 
Harmoto/ie . . being frequently found in twin crystals or 
macles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross- 
Sam (h^n), Obs. exc. *S'£^. . Usually in pi. 
hams, Sc. hairns (h^mzk Forms : 2 hsernes, 
3~4 hemes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(hernys, barneys, 6 hamis), 6- hams, 8- Sc. 
hairns. [Late OE. or early ME, hternes, ME. 
kernes \ app. from Norse : cf. ON. hjarne, -7ti wk. 
masc. {:—*kerno7i-, *herznon-) brain (Sw. hierna 
fem., Da. hieme ) ; also OHG. himi (MHG. kerne, 
Ger. himi) nent., MLG. kerne, kanie, MDu. heme 
fern, and neut., hersene, harsene fem. (Du., in pi. 
only, kerse7ien, kersens, kar-), all going back to an 
orig. neuter *kirzm, *kirsni, which siibseq. passed 
'into fem. in MDu. The OTeut. *kerzn-, *hersn-, 


was co-radicate with Skr. gtrshn- head, and Gr. 
Kpaviov skull, perh. also with L. cere-bmm brain.] 
Brain ; brains. 

a 1x54 O. E. Chrott. an. 1x37 Me dide cnotted strenges 
abuton here hsued and uurythen to Sat it gsde to he 
haernes. <71300 Havelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hernes Ne lay iher ute ageyn the sternes. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Sy7ine 5032 pe harnes lay vpp on jre stone. 1375 
Barbour Bmce xii. 56 He the bed till harnys claf e 1440 
Pron/p. Parzi. 237/2 Hemys, or brayne (i*. barneys), 
cercbru7/t. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hott. iii. Ixxxix, My harnis 
trimblit besily. 1570 Levins Manip. 32/39 Harne, cercbritm. 
1672 Depos. Cast. Fbr/t (Surtees) 187 She did take the ax 
and knocked her husbands harnes out. 2693 Scot. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 138 And make the Hairns of these Malignants 
a Hodge podge. 2828 Crave/t Dial., Har7is, brains. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 65 My hams are strangely 
.confused. 1894 Crockett 3) 375 In ten minutes, 

that wife’s a weedow, an* gatherin’ up her man’s hams in 
a napkin. 

Ham, a- and sb.- Also 6-7 harne. [A con- 
tracted form of Haiiden a. and sb.'} 

A. adj. = Habdek a. 

1571 Satir. Poe7fts Re/or77t. xxix. 17 On sonday his gar- 
ment wes of ane harne sek. 1855 Robinso.n iVhiiby Gloss. 
S.V., A wide settea harn apron. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie’s harn sark, — three threads out of the 
pound. 

B. ^^.2 = Harden .fA 

1622-3 iu Best's Far7tt. Bks. (Surtees) 162 7iote, Six 
pound and a half of harden harne, and three of femble harne, 
4f. 1651 Carlisle Crt. Left Rolls in Ferguson & Nanson 

Mnnic. Rec. Carlisle 2 <yi For buying Imcloth harne 
and yarne before the markett bell ring. 1790 Burns Tain 
o' Shanter iqz Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn. rq^'^Statist. 
Acc. Scotl., Perthsk. VI. 236 Gam.) Weavers who. .manu- 
facture., what they call Ham, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 42 Coarse fabrics, pro- 
vincially called tweeh, Aar«f, and straike7ts. 

Harness (haunes), sb. Forms : 3-5 hamais, 
4 hernia, 4-5 harnays, hemays, -eys, -oys, -ea, 
4-6 harnes, 4-7 her-, harneis(e, -eys(e, 5 bar-, 
hernas, harnysse, harnoys, 5-7 harnesse, 4- 
harness (6 -ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace). 
See also lRNEa(s. [ME., a. OF. harnets, •ois {Jicr-), 
mod.F. harnais (Picard harnas), whence also Pr., 
Sp. arnes, Pg. antez. It. amese^ mecl.L. {k)ar^ 
nesium, har-, kernasium, harnascha, kamasch 
(neuter). Ulterior origin uncertain : the OF, de- 
rived vb. harnesqtiier, -eschier, shows that hamteis 
represented an Qo.x\\ti^harnesc, L. type *harniscum. 
From the Fr. came also MHG. harttesch, •nasch, 
-nas (i2th c.), Ger. harnisch masc.; MDu. kar- 
nas{ch), Du. hamas neut. ; Icel. hartteskja fem. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic orijgln, on the strength of 
mod. Breton hayvtez, hemtez, (1) old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le GonidecX compared with mod. Welsh /mfam iron (OW. 
heaT^i, OIr. rViw Proto-Celtic But Thur- 

neyseoi Keltoro77tanisckes 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chronological. Breton hamez (in this sense) 
is prob. from French, 

In the obscurity that surrounds the origin of the word, the 
primary sense and the order of sense-development remain 
uncertain. Several specific uses appear in Engl, .nbout the 
same lime; and the arrangement here followed is provisional. 
It seems probable that a general sense of 'equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle , is the original.] 

1 , Tackle, gear, furniture, armament; the equip- 
ment or mounting of any thing; e.g. of a ship, a 
fishing-rod, the metal-work of a girdle, etc. {obsi). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 
is suspended and rung. 

[1294 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 128/a Harncsia ad navem illam 
speclantia. 1333-4 Durhaf/t MS. Cell. Roll, In..emenda- 
cione hernes del f>*schors’. 1423 Act 2 Hett, VI, c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour iiaulre homme qe oepere hamcis dar- 
gent.] a 1450 Pysshynge w. Attgle (1883) 6 Ye muste furst 
lurne to mak pwr harnes ys to sey your rod your lynys 
.. & your hokes, *483-4 Act x Rich. ///, c. 12 No .. 
maner Gurdels nor eny Harnes wTought for Gurdels. *53 ® 
Palsgr.' 229 Harnesse for a gyrdelle, yt-r/r/rrr. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Bio/tdi's Eroi/ietia 11 A bastard Galley of 
three and thirty banks ..and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2 . The defensive or body armour of a man-at-arms 
or foot-soldier ; all the defensive equipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse ; military 
equipment or accoutrement. Hist, or a 7 ‘ch. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)309 Norreis & Surreis . , 
With hors & herneis at Carlele road samnyng._ <*1450 
Golagros 4 Gaw. 566 AU the harnes thai hade, Baith bimy 
and breist-plade. 1470-85 Malory Arthtir ix. xl, Voure 
harneis & horses baue ben fayre and clene kepte. 2489 
Caxton Faytes tf A. i. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel, 1535 Coverdale 1 Rings xx. xx Let not him y» 
pulteth on •j’« harnes make his boast like him y* hath put it 
of. 1581 Savile Tacihis’ Hist. i. Ixxix. 44 A hind 

of harnish .. composed of iron plates or stiffe bend-lether. 
1605 Skaks. Ma<J>. V. V. 52 Ring the Alarum Bell, blow 
Winde, come wracke. At least wee’l dye with Harnes'^e on 
our backe. 1606 Holland Sueton. Annot. s Enoplia was a 
kinde of Moriske dannee after a warlike manner in harnois. 
x6ji Bible r Kings xxii. ^ A certain man drew a bow at a 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. <zi68o Butler Reyn. (1759) I. 219 Old 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. 1852 Ix)ncf. IVardeyi 
Cinque Ports xi, A single warrior. In sombre harness mailed. 
AS' *503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xi. (Arb.) 46 Good hope 
thy legge barneys shall be. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacra//:. 
i. 2 Christe.-hath armed vswithaseuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Ro"'- 
LANDS Fa/noifS Hist. 54 What scales of Harness arm that 


HARNESS. 

crooked nose And teeth? 1835 Lytton Rienzi iii. iii, Men 
wno win power, e^ily put on its harness, dignity, 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. iv. 35 To watch him in his training, 
and spy out the joints in his harness. [Cf. i6ix above]. 

b. Phrase, to harness : cf. to arms. 

Bk. Noblesse (x) Alle the comyns..[stode] sodanlyto 
barneys and rebelled ayenst the due of Exetyr. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 42 b, Crj’es were made, every man to 
barneys. 

C. With a : A suit of mail : see quot. 1559. 

€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ay/non i. 44 Many fayr harneyses 
shynyng.^ 1548 Act 243 Edw. Vt,c.2 Preamb., Souldiors 
well furnished with good Horses and Harnesses. 1559 
Lane. Wills I. 153 My soune .. shall have one harnys that 
ys to saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta p.iyre of speutes 
and a halbert. 1720 Strvpe Sto^/is Surv. (1754) II. v. xxxi. 
566/2 Such able men as had white Harnesses. 1828 Scoit 
F. M, Perth iii, Had the laird not wanted a harness. 

i* d. transf. pi. Men in harness ; men-at-arms. 
?<z 1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye .. 
Fowre skore J?owsand barneys, 
t 3 . The baggage or portable equipment of an 
army, a party of travellers, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 11642 Bath ass and ox at wit J?am war, 
And bestes J?at hair harnais \v. rr. hernays, harneis] bar. 
c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (2810) 236 pis burgeis. .pe may & 
hir hemeis did led vnto pe kyng. <rx38o Sir Fem/nb. 174S 
Cure barneys comep her be-hynde wih to hundred men 
araid. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7477 Whan the pilgrymes commen 
were,. Hir harneis nigh hem was algate. 

4 . The trappings or accoutrements of a horse: 
formerly including those used in riding, but now 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other animal. ‘ The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of carriages of pleasure or state: of 
other carriages we S2.y geer^ (J.). 

1303 R. Brunne Haytdl. Synne 4599 To Wynne hors and 
harnyse. c 1350 Will. Paleryte 4281 No seg vnder heuene.. 
nrai3ed more beter . . Of hors & of harney.s & alle o^er gere. 
cs'^oSir FcTsmib. 3664 pe sadel-.With gold was fret and 
pretious ston, and he barneys was of golde. 0x440 Pro7/ip. 
Parv. 228/r Harneys for hors, fatere. 2463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 34 My beste hors with sadil and brydil, with alle the 
besle harneys foroon horslongyng therto. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Harnesse for the plough horse, harnoys de chemie. i6eo 
Holland Livy xxxix, xxxi. 1043 C. Calpurnius highly 
praised the horsemen, and rewarded them with rich harni>li 
and trappings. _ 2636 Davenant Witts Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand I Then have at the 
Harnace. x6S8 R. Holmz Ary/toury lu. 336/1 Horses are 
fastned by their Harnish ,, to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
Post-Boy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advt., A fine open chariot, with the 
harnesses for two horses. 1824 R, Stuart Hist. Stea/n 
Enghie 22 It then bears itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good horses). 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 39 
Wild horses . . which bad never before been in harnes.?. 

b. Jig. Working equipments; the conditions, 
routine^ and obligations of regular work. In 
hamtess, in the routine of daily work ; to die in 
hartiess, i.e. in the midst of work. 

X841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lecf., Man 
the Reformer Wks. CBohn) 11. 237 He must . . take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 Holme Lee 
B. Godfrey xvii. 101 Queer pair to run i’ harness. 2872 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur, xii. (189^) 279 After a holiday, the day 
on which we resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Hamerton Inttll. Life x. vii. 372 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. X87S [see Dm 
V. 3I. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1 . 193 Palmerston .. 

died, as he nad lived, in harness, working to the last. 1889 
Baring-Gould Pennyco/nequichs 11. .wiii. 26 If you insist 
on going into harness at once, in two years I shall be attend- 
ing your funeral. 

fS. Household and personal equipment; furni- 
ture; apparel, Obs, 

2340 Ayenb. 24 pe di3tinge of his house wyh eyse of loste, 
and ohre manere harneys. c23SolP27/./’<i/^r«tf 2582 William 
. . welbima*tyredGayUinclo)>e5of gold & opergodeharnei'-. 
frx440 Proy/ip. Pam/. 228/1 Harneys, or hustylment {K. in- 
strumentys longynge to howsolde), uiettsile. ^2440 Gesta 
Rom. xl. 259 (Harl. MS.) She dude of hir harnes, and come, 
and laye downe by him. 1512 Yatton Churchw. Au. 
(Somerset Rec, Soc.) 132 Of Tohn Gurnan for y« Church 
harnes. 2602 Yxs\,ze.ckz Pandectes They had about their 
harneys certaine yron buttons. 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 
shed ; the mounting. 

1572 in W. H . Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 That every 
weaver have in his house or shop from the summe of 16 bores 
to the summe of 700 hameyses and slayes, 3 beares betweene 
everyharnys. xZzSxn Patents for /n''e/it.{tZ6\)BZ[W eaznng) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall term double perfect loops. 1832 G. R. Porter Stlh 
Ma/iuf, 216 Heddles, which are commonly called the harne^is 
of the loom, 1836 Ure Colton Manuf. (t86i) II. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom is not confinw by leaves but every 
cord carries a mail or loop for the warp. 

-j-V. Privy members. EXso, privy kay^iess. Obs. 

5382 Wyclif Gen. ix. 22 The privey herneis of his father. 
C1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 136 Euery wight bat hath 
swich harnej's as I of tolde. 2387 Trevisa Higde/tl^^p 
453 pere [m Nysa] men hele> her pnve herne>'S wip kj nne 
leves. 15. . Frere fy Boye in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. (»79*M5 

Unnetheson bym he had onecloute..His harney^or o ) c. 

t 8. Ware, gear; Jig. affairs, matters. Obs. 
c .386 Chaucer Pan. T. I- 900 Why Kt “J 

by which tcmptacioun or hy excitynge of o^r folhe .. and 
Htl. such muucr harneys. c r44o V' Xpf of 

here slyke harnays as I haue, A baren broche by a bel.c of 

tynne At youre bosom to be. ^ , 

9 . atirib. and Comb., as (m sense 4) harsiess-boss, 
-horse, -maker, -polisher, -room, -tie, -ivork-, (m 
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sense 6) harness-hoard (see quot.)> 4wine\ 
liarness‘hearing adj, ; also harness-clamp (see 
qnot.); •f^^rness-man = Hakness-bea.rer, an 
armour-bearer; harness-plate, electroplated metal 
work used in harness ; hence harness-plater (see 
quot.) ; harness-tub = Harness-cask ; har- 
ness-weaver (see quot.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. xi. 43 Jove's *harnesse-bearing 
bird. 1875 Knight Diet. Meclu, *Har}tesi-board^ the com- 
pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pap the 
neck twines. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. Ixvi, The polishing 
..of stimip-irons, bits, curb-chains, '••harness-bosses. ^ 1875 
Knight Diet. Meeh., * Har}itss<laiup (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Ure 
Cotton Manujl (1S61) II. 224 The *hamess cords ofa draw- 
loom. x8^ Dk. Beaufort Driving (Badm. Libr.)_ 74 A 
■^harness horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1853 C. Morfit Tanning, ete. 152 ‘ ^Harness ' leather 
is blackened in the grain. x6xi Cotcr., Armorier, an 
armorer, or *Harnesse-maker. 18S9 Dk. Beaufort Driz>- 
j«^(Badm. Libr.)94 It is adviseable.. for the harness-maker 
to see the horse he is required to fit with a collar. X530 
Palsgr. 220/2 *Harnesman, armigere. X858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * Harness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harness. 1889 Dk. Bf.aufort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) 89 The *harness-room should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Harness If^eavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the more complicated 
patterns of shawls. Mod. Horses for quiet *Hamess-work. 

Hence Ha*rnessry rare, harness collectively; 
HaTnessy a. colloq., smacking of harness. 

1824 Wiffen Tasso \ni.lxxxii, With chariots, hamessries, 
and helms. X892 Field 14 May 729/1 She [a mare] seemed 
a bit heavy about the neck, and * harnessy 

Ha*rness, V. Forms : a. 4 harneyschen, 4-6 
-esch(en, 6 harnisch. )S. 4-5 bameyse(n, 
-eise(n, -ayse(n, •esse(n, -Bs(se(n, hernays, 
5-6 hamys(e, -es, 5-7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
harness. [In form hameseke, a. OF. harnesekier 
(i2thc. in Hatz.-Harm.), Viczxdi hamesquier, later 
harnaskier, hamascher, harnacher (Rom. type 
*hamescdre, cf. Pr. amescar'), f. harnesc-, OF. 
harneis Harness. The ^ forms are formed from, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

1 1 . To furnish, equip, accoutre j esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al be 
gere Wib fyn gold y-harneysed were. CX386 Chaucer 
Prol. X14 A gay daggere, Harnelsed wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. e X400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, weie hemayst with gold and preciouse 
stanes.^ X4x8 E.E, IPiV/r (1882) 34 My Baselard harneysed 
with slluer. x47o-Bs Malory viii. xxxiv, A fayre 

home hamest with gold. 1534 Eng. Ch. Furnithre (1866) 
193, ij verges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 
at bothe endes with syluer. X877 yrttl. Archxol. Inst. 
XXXIV. 300 [^yooden drinking-cupsl hooped and mounted 
or * harnessed ’ in silver. 

2 . To equip in ^harness’ or armour; to arm, to 
accoutre, arch. 

X2.. Gatv. ff Gr. Kni. 592 So harnayst as he watz he 
herknez his masse. 137S Barbour Bntee ix. 710 (Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai hamast war. CX380 Sir Femntb. 2929 
Hameyscheab 30W with-oute lette. CX440 York Myst. 
xxviiL 105 Both armed and hameysed 5e be. c XS37 Ther- 
sites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
1682 Bun>'an Holy lYar 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
1868 Free.man Norm. Cong. II. ix. 324 Their decks were 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 
fis- *53* Tindale Exp. i John (1537) 79 They . , har- 
nesse themselues with the meditacj’on of those thinges which 
Christ suffered. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knotvl, xiii. (1870) 
156 Now am I hamest, and redy, Doche for to speke. 1^6 
J. Olde tr. Gualier's Aniiekrist 36 The Leoparde. .hade 
foure winges, and was harnessed wyth as many homes. 

+ b. To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 
161X Bible Macc. iv. 7 They saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3 . To put harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, esp. carriage-horses, and the like. 

13.. K. Alls. 4708 He dude quyk hamesche hors, And 
sette theron heore core. X483 Cath. Angl. 176/1 To Har- 
nes, epiphiare, falerare. 1530 Palsgr. Be your 

horses harnessed yet ? it is tyme to go to ploughe. XS3S 
Coverdale Jer. xlvj. 4 Yee haraesse youre horses, & set 
youre selues x-pon, them. 1684 Seanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of the Lords, .all splendidly Array’d, 
and their Horses extraordinarily Harnes.sed. X7XS-20 Pope 
Iliad XXIV. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to the wain. x8^ Miss Broughton Alasl III. 
285, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

absol. 1864 Carlyle Hist. Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv. IV. 548 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 
jig, 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India ff P. 115 Others that are 
harness’d with the Apron-strings of Trade. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals i. i, I wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith i. ii. 72 Philosophy 
..must.. harness herself and work. 1894 Westm. Gaz, 5 
Dec. 3/1 We may any day have news flashed to us by cable 
that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
into ordinary commercial uses. 
t 4 . To dress, clothe, apparel, array. Ohs. or arch. 
fX4oo Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on mons’e up erly, Out of 
thy bedde, and harneyse thee. 1467 Eng. Gilds (i87o> 40S 
Alle the hole crafte, snallen wayte xppon the seid B.aillies 
. . in ther best arraye harnesid. xs62^ J. Hevwood Pro^\ 
jy Epigr, (1867) 90 A goose is hamest in hir white fethers. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harnessed their feet. 1848 Kingsley Saint’s 
Trag. IV. i, 1 am harnessed light as any foot-page. 


Hence HaTHCBsing* vM. sb . ; also cotter, trappings, 
accoutrement* Ha*messer, one who harnesses. 

XS96 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 129 Certane 
•horssis. .hamest brauc hames.sings. x6ii Cotcr., Har- 
nacheur, a hamesser of a horse. 1796 Morse A tner. Geog. 
-II. 35 The deer^ whose harnessing is X’cry simple. 1837 
Dickens Pickav. ix, The whole process of harnessing had to 
be gone through afresh. 

t Ha*meSS-bearer. Obs, An armour-bearer. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640)31 note. The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. X58X Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 338 The 
Philistines. .were ouercome of Jonathas and his hame.sse- 
bearer. x6xx SvETSiHisi.Gt.Brii.v.vi. § 12.34 Hisseruant 
and hamesse-bearcr. 

HaiTness-cask. Naut. A cask or tub with 
a rimmed cover used on board ship (and in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also hamess^tuh (see Harness sb. 9). 

x8i8 Aberd. 2 Dec. (Jam.h Some thieves, .breaking 

open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxx. 109 Before any of the 
beef is put into the harness-cask. ^1867 Smyth Sailojs 
Word-hk., Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Amts ([1890) 12 Father .. 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skiliion. 

Harnessed, (ha-mest),///. a. [f. Harness z'.] 
fl. Furnished, equipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Obs. 

X426 E. E. Wills (1882) 76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
harnesed. 1478 Chnrchvo. Acc. Croscontbe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 20 A hameyste gyrdell. 1538 Bury Wills (Camden) 
136 One hamest ^rdyll catlyd a djTnysent blacke sylke. 

-|" 2. Armed, in armour. Obs. 

c X460 Launfal 377 Ten well yharaeysyth men. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/1 Hemyst man, homme darines. 1595 Shaks. 
yohn v. ii. 132 This harness’d Maske, and vnaduised Reuell. 
1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters ii. 163 The ^Egyptians, 
until that time, had neverseen an harnessed Souldier. 1679 
Crowne Ambit. Statesm. 1. 5 Nature. .Doe’s alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded, About unmatchable vast 
hamest animals. 

3 . Yoked, in harness. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 Harnessed, faleraius. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, lit. i. 221 The houre before the Heauenly 
Harneis’d Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East, 
X725 Pope Odyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car. 1887 Bowen Vi^. AEneid iii. 113 Hence are the 
harnessed lions that trail their sovereign's throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, Tragelaphus scriptus, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a set of small harness. 

1893 LvDEKKER^orw ^ Hoofs^y> The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals. 

t Ha-rnessment. Obs. = Harness sb. 2. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 174 To euery Knight he 
allowed . . xoo shillings for his harnessements. 

Harnish, -ois, etc., obs. ff. Harness. 
Harn-pan. Sc. and nor/h. dial. Also 6 erron. 
hardyn-. [Harn The skull, the brain-pan. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan [GOtt. ham panne] he 
brak wit chance. 1^0 H ampole Pr. Coftsc. 5298 pe thornes 
hym prikked til pe harapane. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 237/1 
Herne panne of j^e craneuvi. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
154, I am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thir dede mennisbanis. X613T. Potts Disc. Witches 
(1845) Kb, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy hame Panne, 1821 yoseph the Book-Man x8 He’d 
swear the hampans he'd knock in, Of fools xvho would 
persist in jokin', 1828 Craven Dial., Harn-Pan, the skull. 
1 ). (Sense obscure.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1713 A ball. .J»e bame with to play 
A herne-pann es of a beme of brende gold \cancratn 
aureami ycuen. Ibid. 1895^0 heme-pan, pe band-ball J?e 
hatt made oftwiggis. 

Hams sb. pL, brains : see Harn, 

Haro : see Harrow Harrow int. 

Haroer, obs. form of Harrier 1, Harbower. 
Harold, var. of Hareld (duck). 

Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Haron, Harow(e, obs. ff. Heron, Arrow. 

1426 (1888) 4 Certayn peces in shappe and 

fourmeof harowes. CX47S Piet. Voc, inWr.-Wiilcker 812/37 
Hee sagitta, a harow. 

Harow(e, obs. ff. Harrow sb., v. and int. 
Harp (harp), Forms: 1 hearpe, (herpe), 
(2 herpe, 3 hearpe), 3-7 harpe, 4- harp. [Com. 

; Tent. : OE. hearpe *= OLG. *harpa, MDu. harpe 
I (Du. harp), OHG. harpka, hai/a, (Ger. harfe), 

! ON., Sw. harpa. Da. /xrtx^c:— OTeut. *harpOn-. 
Thence late D. harpa and derived Romanic words.] 
1 . A stringed musical instrument, which, in its 
usual fonn, consists of a framework of wood fitted 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, 
with a plectrum). 

The modem harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings by a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones. 

/San Vesp. Psalter xxxii[i]. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singao him. <r 1000 jElfric Gr/x. xxxi. 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hcarpum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 He [David] on 
aeo3ohe herpan lufedc. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 23/127 J)e 
harpe he heng vp bi he wouh. X382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 21 
Tubal.. was the fadre of syngerj's in harp and orgon. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xevifi]. 5 Prayse the Lome vpon the harpe, 
s^mge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 1667 
Milton/’. L. vii, 258 They..touch’t thir Golden Harps. 


•X791 CowpER Odyss. viii. 301 Our pleasures are the feast, 
the harp, the dance. 1807 Robinson Archceol. Grseca 11. 
xvii. 174 The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other three. 1889 Ruskin Prarte. 
riia III. 166 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Ireland. 

jg. X704 Pope JVittdsor For. 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 1781 Cowper Retirement 525 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight, Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 1784 — Task vi. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Double harp : one having two sets or rows of 
strings differently tuned. Tuple harp: one with 
three such sets. /Eolian harp : see .xEoltan 2. 

XS52 Huloet, Double harpe, called a roote, harhitos. 
x8^ Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mtts. T., Double harp. 

c. A representation of a harp. 

X785 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue s,v., Harp is also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the reverse of the copper coins of that country. 1843 Q. 
Rev. Sept. 586 A small volume under the title of the ‘ Spirit 
of the Nation', with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown. 1873 Boutell Her. Anc. ^ Mod. 158 Harp.. 
headed with the upper part of a winged angel — originally 
called a Welsh harp. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

t2. Phr., 7b agree (etc.) like hatp and harrow. 
not to agree at all (the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Obs. 

1563 Becqn Dispi. Pop. Masse ([1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together, .as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow, - 
or like the hare and the hound. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresn/s Amusem. Ser, ff 
Com. 34 [Bethlehem] Bedlam .. whether the Name and 
Thing be not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow ? 

3 . The northern constellation Lyra. 

1551^ Recorde Cast. Knoud. (1556) 264 An other con- 
.steTlation, whiche is called the Harpe. 1697 Creech Maui- 
lius v. II. 67 Next shines the Harp. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
225/2 Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the IjTe of Mercury . .or of Orpheus. 

+ 4. The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of a harp. a. = harp-groat : see 8 . b. 
^'aoTtiaxharp-shillingi see 8 and HarperI 2. Obs. 

XS4* Kecorde Gr. Aries (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which goeth for 3(f. 1561 Proclam. 
in i$ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. in. lea The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe taken and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Rowlev in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 90, 1.. desired 
you to be pleased to make me over loo’* in harpes. 

6. Applied to various mechanical contrivances! 
a. A screen or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. Sc. b. An oblong 
frame filled tip with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc. 0. Cotton 
Manuf. ‘A concave grating in a scutching-machine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater’ (Knight Diet. 
Mcch. 1875). 

1768 Speeij. Patent No. 896 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc. 1788 Patent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the straw from the corn. 1830 
Mechanics' Mag. XIV. 162 The year following [1795] he 
introduced, .what he denominated piaitt harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell from the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 1897 Alloa yruL 24 July 3 He was threatening 
[him] for not giving him his harp (a riddle for coal.s). 

6. A\%o haip-shell: AmolluscofthegeniisATxzxy^a 
of family Buccinidx, and its shell. 

1751 Sir J, Hill Anim. 150 Harp Shell. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 455/2 The ^enus [Harpa] . . is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbouring islands, 
whence the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. Ibid., The most precious 
..is the Many-ribbed Harp (Harpa imperialis). 1863 
\yooD NaL Hist. III. 373 The general colours are tolerably 
similar^ throughout the Harps, but each species always pre- 
.serves its peculiar individuality. Ibid. 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas. 

7 . Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : so called 
from the harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

1784 Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal- 

hunters call it the Harp, or Heart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 202 The 
Greenland, or Harp Seal, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 1854 Chamb. yrnl. I. 76 Four 
\'arieties .. the young harp and young hood, the old harp 
and the bedlatner, or old hood. 1885 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger, .returned to St. John’s with 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8. <r//r/Aand Comb., harp/orm, -maker, -note, 
-player, -solo, -twanging, -luoman ; harp-fingering, 
harp-hke, harp-shaped adjs. ; harp-iuise adv. ; 
harp-file, a "wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a hare-shaped piece of iron (Funk) ; harp-fish, 
a fish of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; f harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse ; harp-lute (see quot.) ; harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal: 
see sense 7 ; harp-shell : see sense 6 ; f harp- 
shilling, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse : see Harper 1 2 ; f harp-star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Harp-string. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 4- Min. 233 *Harp fish hath a 
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hard and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. 5. v. Lyra^ The lyra 
comuta or horned harp fish . . a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1543 O’Curry Mann, 
Anc. Irish III. 274 An hundred pounds sterling in 

*harp groles. x86i J. S. Adams 5000 Terms, *HarP‘ 
lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar. cx5zs Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy) 10 *Harpe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. xSip Hermit in Land. II. 
185 That gentleman is my daughter’s *harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitford Recollect, II, loi The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-mistress. 1813 Scott Triemi,\,\, Hada*harp- 
note sounded here, It had caught my watchful ear. 1591 
Fearf. Effects 2 Comets (HalUw.), *Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. <11592 Greene Jas, IV, in. ii. 
(Rtidg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain harp- 
shilling. 1601 Holland Pliny^ xvnr. xxvi. I. 590 The 
Dolphin star riseth in the morning, and the morrow after, 
the *Harp-staT Fidicula. i6a6 Bacon Sylva. § 223 You 
may try it without any sound board along, but only *Harp- 
wise, at one end of the strings. 

+ Harp, sb'^ In 7 harpe. = Harpy 4. Obs. 
1671 H. M. tr. Colloquies Erasmus 514 The Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard .. The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Duzzard. 

Harp, V, [OE. hearpiauj f. Habp sb.'^ Cf. 
MDtt., Du. harpcn, MHG. harp/en^ Ger. karfen^ 

1 . intr. To play on a harp. 

c888 K. ^Elfred XXXV. § 6 He mihie hearpian Jjset 

|>e %vudu waxode. c 1205 Lay. 20311 He cu 3 en harpien wel 
an his child-haden. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xvut. 405 Many 
hundreth of angeles harpeden and songen. 1525 Tale oj 
Basyn 82 in Hazl. E. P. P, III. 47 He harpys and gytryns 
and syngs well ther*loo. X629 Milton Nativity The 
helmed cherubim, And sworded seraphim.. Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss, 208 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2 . Jig, To harp upon, on (f of), a, one^ the same 
(etc.) string', to repeat a statement or dwell on a 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 773 TheCardinall 
made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string, ^1526 Frith Disput, 
Pnrgat, (1829) 1x7 See how he harpelh all of one string. 
1625 Gonsalvio's Sp, Inquis. 13 They are sure still harping 
on their old string, 1685 Refi, Baxter 25 He harps much 
upon that jarring String. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, II. v. vi. 
(X872) 198 Harping mainly on the religious string. 

3 . Hence, To harp on, upon (f of, about) : to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

2562 Apol, Przv, Masse (1850) 19 The CTeat matter you 
harp on. 2602 Shaks. Ham, 11. ii. z8o Still harping on my 
daughter. 26^ Sir T. Herbert Trav, 203 This word 
revenge he still harpt upon. 2722 Steele Sped. No, 504 
? 2 Ever harping upon things they ou^ht not to allude to. 
2837 Disraeli Veneiia ii. x, SliH harping of her father. 

D. Harp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

2856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain ir. xii, ‘ It would be a com- 
fort’, harped Mr. Rivers, dwelling on the subject. 
t 4 . irans. To play (notes, etc.) upon a harp. Ohs, 
<12300 Cursor M. 7430 (GStl.l Harpand a sang bifor 
king. CX320 Sir 572 He.. harpeh notes swetc, 2483 

Caxtom Gold, Leg. 272 b/x An harpe on whiche . . he wold 
harpe anthcmes. 1526 Tindale 1 Cor. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be knowen what is pyped or harped? 2777 Warton Ode 
X. Poems 67 A tale .. Never yet in rime enroll’d, Nor sung, 
nor harp’d in hall and bower. 

b. 'To render in verse, to ‘ sing 
x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. viii. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

1 6 , trails. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.), 
2628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 44 The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string. 

fiS' To ‘play’ {upon), rare. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) I. 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people, 

6 . intr. To make a sound like that of the harp. 

2657^ S. PuRCHAS Pol. Fly{ng‘Ins. 59 Yet shall you hear 

them if you listen In an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side). 1823 Byron Island ii. 
xviii, No dying night-breeze, harping o’er the hill. 

7 . trails. To give voice to, to guess. 

160S Shaks. Macb, iv. i. 74 Thou hast harp’d my feare 
aright. 28x8 Scott Br, Lamm, iv, The old dame had . . 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 2822 Byron 
Sardan. 11. i. 420 Thou hast harp'd the truth indeed ! 

•hb. intr. To harp at \ To guess at, Obs. 

1611 CoTCR. s. V. Taston, Parler d. taston, to spcake by 
ghesse or coniecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 2670 
Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, belter harp’d at in Camden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8 . trails. To bring out of, into, a place or state 
by playing on the harp. 

<2x520 Skelton Replyc. 341 At his resurrection he harped 
out of hell Olde patriarkes and prophetes in heuen with him 
to dwell, a 2800 Glenkindiein Jamieson Pop. Ballads{.s8<f>) 
I. 91 He'd harpit a fish out o* saut water, Or water out o’ a 
stane. a 1828 Water o' Wearie's Well in Buchan Anc. 
Ballads, He’s harped them all asleep. 2872 Tennyson 
Last Tourn. 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

t Karpagon. Obs. [ad. L. harpago,^ -bnem, f. 
Gr. ap-nayq grappling-hook.] A grappling-hook. 

2553 BRENDEQ.C*/r/i»2 FvjCertaine instrumentes where- 
with they myght pul downe the workes that their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [2600 Holland Livy 746 (R.) 
Yron hookes at the end (which the souldiers call harpagones) 
for to take hold upon the Roman ships.] 

t Harped, a. Obs. [f. Habp -h -ed 2.] 
Having a harp ; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat ^ harp-gi'oat see Harp 8. 

2547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. iii. (187^ 133 In Irlond they 
haue Iiysh grotes, & harped grotes, Sc Iry’sh pens. 


Harper ^ (haupw). Fonns : i harperi, hear- 
pere, herpere, berperi, 3 harpare, 4-5 -or, -our, 
5 -owre, -ure, herper, 6 harpar, 4- harper. 
[ORi hearpere=yiPLO. harpfare, ON. harpari:-^ 
OTeut. type *harparJo-z, f. haip 6 n~ Habp sb^ \ 
see -ER ME. had also the AFr. form harpour= 
F. harpeur, OF. harpeor, late L. harpdtdr~emi\ 

1 . One who harps or plays upon a haip. 
aZoQ Leiden Gloss. 247 in Sweet O.E. Texts 225 Fidicen, 
harperi. rSSS K. Alfred Boeth. xxx. § 6 Daes hearperes 
wif. 2297 R. Glooc. (1724) 272 Menestral he was gode 
ynou,&harpare in eche poyntc. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. h.%80 
As harporez harpen in her harpe, J>at nwe songe ]bay songen 
ful cler, 1423 PUgr. Sowle (C^ton 1483) v. viii. gg The 
poeie Orpheus was so sweie an harpoure that the trees 
folowed him. 1483 Cath.Angl. 176/2 An Harper, citharedo. 
2580 NottinHiam Rec. IV. 194 Gei^ to the blynde harpar 
xij<f. 2662 'T. Cfossmam Hymn, ‘ Jerusalem on high ’, The 
Harpers.. Harping on harps of gold. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. vii. (1862) II. 189 The Lesbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. Have at (anwtt^ you, harpers ; see 
quot. 1785. 

2542 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (sayde I) The mo the merier. a 2625 Fletcher 
Mad Lover i. ii, He has a battalia now in’s brains. He 
draws out ; now Have at ye. Harpers ! 2642 M. Parker 
{title) The Poet's Blind Man’s Bough; or have among you, 
my Blind Harpers. 2785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue s. v. 
Harp, Have among you, my blind harpers ; an expression 
used in throwing or shooting at random among a crowd. 

1 2 . Applied to various Irish coins current in the 
i6th and 17th c., bearing the figure of a harp; 
esp. the harp-shilling, worth ^d. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 40 Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to disceme? 1607 Heywood Fayre 
Mayde Wks. 2874 II. 26 Your shilling prov’d but a harper. 
1726-32 Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvn. (1743) II. rS 7 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers, 2839 SV. J. Thoms Anecd. 4 I'rad. 54. 

3 . The harp-seal {Cent. Diet.). 

Harper 2 (also harpier), app. error for Habpt. 
1586 Marlowe tsi Pt. Tamburl. 11. vii. Now doth ghastly 
Death With greedy talents gripe my bleeding heart. And 
like a harpy (so Zvo ; Qo. harper] tires upon my life. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 3 Harpier cries, 'tis time, 'tis time, 
Harpineer : see Harpooneer. 

Hailing (ha*ipig), vbl. sb. [f. Harp v. + 
-INQ 1.] Tne action of the vb. Harp ; playing 
upon the harp ; the sound of the playing of a harp, 
c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 He hi hsefh s^^arnod 
mid his hearpunga. CM205 Lay. 24293 l?er wes harepinge 
and song. 13.. K. Alts. 2043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
^tolyng, and ek harpyng. c 2425 Thomas of Erceld. 31 5 
(Thomas] saide ^ harpynge kepe 1 none, fibr tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye*. 1672 Milton Samson Introd., A chorus of 
heavenly harpings and song between. 2802 Heber Pales- 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 
l). pig. (See Harp v. 2 , 3.) 

2546 J, Heywood Prov.(xZ6i)qp He. .did fall, From harp- 
ing on that stringe, to fairc flattring speeche. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 236 Continual harpings upon the 
same string. 2820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. (1850) 149 He 
made infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
2888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 271 The Examiner 
..persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

c. Veises, poetry, ‘song’. 

1819 Byron Proph, Dante 1. 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold a tale. 2857 H. Reed Lect. Brit, Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit, .charmed to rest by the harpings of his muse. 

d. Comb., as •f harping- glee, harp music. 

<22300 Cursor M. 7252 Sampson .. was sic on harplngleu 

\,Gott. haiping glew, Trin. harp glew]. 

HaTping*, ppi- O. [f. as prec. +-ing 2 .] That 
harps or plays on a harp. Also trails/. 

2642 Milton Ch, Govt. ii. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah’s and harping Symphonies, 2865 Kingsley 
Herrtv. xix. He was a dancing, harping fellow. 

t Harping’-iron (ha-jpiij|3i-ajn). Obs. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, etc. 
(Cotgr.), also harpin a boat-hook. J A barbed 
spear or javelin used for spearing whales and large 
fish; a harpoon. (In quot. 1734, a grappling-iron.) 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 37, I haue prouided harping 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster, .which thrust 
out a tongue like a harping iron, CZ645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) 111.21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviathan, 2665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
£. India 328 We . .strike them with a broad instrument, full 
of barbs, called an Harping-iron. 1702 C. Wolley yml. in 
N. F<rr.t(i86o)38The tow. .is a line fastend to the Harping- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 2734 tr, RollUCs Anc, Hist. 
IV. vin. xiv. 90 Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. 282^ W. Brown Hist. ProPag. Ckr, II. 455 They., 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iron. 
Harpings (haupigz), sb. pi. Nant. Also 7 
harping, 8-9 harpins, harpens. [?f. Harp 
1 . a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the bow of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

2658 Phyluys, Harpings, the hceadth of a ship at the bow. 
2664 E. Bushnell Compl. Shipwright 24 The Sweep of 
the Harping. 27x2 W. Sutherland Wrr/V. 53 

The Channel-walcs, which arc crooked, call’d Harpings. 


- 2869 Sir E. j, Reed Shiphuild. xx. 432 Before any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn, Educ. IV. 190/1 The timbers are secured by means 
of a longitudinal ‘harpin' or ‘ribband’ \NTought along under 
the floors and .secured to them, 

2 . Cat-harpings : tlie ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also give more 
room to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat-harping legs. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15. 2627 — Sea- 

man's Gram. v. 21 Cat harpings are small ropes runne in 
little blockes from one side of the ship to the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safely 
of the mast from rowlmg. <22700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crzto, 
Catharpin Fashion, when People in Company Drink cross, 
and not .. according to the Sun’s motion. 2779 Cooper in 
Phtf Trans. LXIX. 161 We saw one of our best seamen 
hanging by his feet in the main cath^ins struck dead. 
2833 Marryat P. Simple s\\,T\\^ midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out 
by them. 

t Ha'rping-speax. Obs. = Harping-iron. 

2657-83 jt Evelyn Hist. Religion (1850) 1 . 82 Even him 
[Leviathan], with his harping spear, he boldly encounters. 
1738 tr. G. de Lucca's Mem. 248 These Harping-Spears 
are pointed. .extreamly sharp, with Beards to hinder them 
from coming out. 


Harpist (tia-ipist). [f. Harp sb.^ + -ist,] A 
(professional) harper. 

26x3-26 W. Browne Brit, Past. 11. v, That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
their pray, 2856 Capern Poems (ed. 2) 141 'Twas a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the subtle air. 1890 Guardian 
24 Sept. Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 

HaTpless, a. rare. Without a harp. 

2859 Emin. Men 6* Pop. Bks. 177 The performer was soon 
left harpless. 

Harponier ; see Harpooneer. 

Harpoou (haip/z-n), sb. Also 7-8 harpon, 
[ad. F. harpon ‘ a crampiron wherewith. Masons 
fasten stones together’ (Cotgr., i6ii)=sSp. arpon, 
Pg. arpdo, deriv. of F. harpe dog’s daw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (1485 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. 
harpe {harpa) « Gr. apnrj sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier Harping-iron.] 

1 1 , A barbed dart or spear. Obs. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. in. 218 (Stanf.) Their weapons 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron as a Harpon.^ 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) j. 7 Throwing the Lance, risgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. Ibid. 10 The women . . prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other by hiding their Lances, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows. 

2 . A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for capturing whales ,and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or l^red from a gun. 

2694 Acc. Sev, Late Voy. 11. (27x2) 8 Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Harpoons. 2704 Naval Chron.'^hW. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-harpoon. 2778 Phil, Trans. 
LXVIII. 395 A very large shark was struck with the harpon. 
2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 318 The gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the (whale's] head, burying it two 
feet deep. 1874 Markham Whaling Cruise 26The manner 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon, and three for a hand harpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.]. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as harpoon-am'ow, -barb, 
-head, -maker, -shaft ; harpoon-fork, a kind of 
hay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
hay ; harpoon-gun, a gun for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon-rocket, a bomb-lance for killing whales ; 
harpoon-shuttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

2874 Boutell Artns 4 Arm. vi. 02 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (probably like small *harpoon barbs). 2820 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 226 The *harpoon-gun was 
invented in 2731. 2874 Markham Whaling Cruise ajThB 
harpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the bows of the boat, 
1835 Sir j. Ross Narr. ind Voy. xviii. 280 He brought 
back a hook and a “harpoon head. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, * Harpoon-maker. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1 1 , xiii. 
135 A capstan-bar. .invaluable for its adaptation to “harpoon- 
shafts. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
389 He stripped him (the Devil] . . of horns, cloven foot, 
“harpoon tail. 

Ha«rpOO*il, u. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. harponner 
(1634 in Hatz.-Darm.}.] tram. To strike or spear 
with a harpoon. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 168 A basking shark 
that had been harpooned. 17^ Coxe Russ. Disc. 56 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances, tooq 
Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 2 They harpooned the whale, 
b. trails/, av^fig. 

2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (xB26) ix. 

Trying often to harpoon a floating of bmter. 2 7 
O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. iii. (1885) ^7 The Master 
harpooned a breakfast-roll. . 

Harpooneer Nowra«. a^o 7 

harpoonier, 7-8 harponier, 7-9 h‘*Ypinp ® 
poneer. [f. Harpoon sb. + -eeb, (The form 

and date suggest a. Fr. -harponnier.^ , 

the Harponier stands ready, with 

Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwood in PM. Trans. \l. 5=7 
When the Harpineer.. sees hrs opportunity, he striLes his 
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Harpinc-Iron into the Whale. 1695 Blackmore Pr. 

X. 174 00 when Battavian Harpooniers assail. With their 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Bond m Phil. 
Traits. XLVII. 430 The harpooneer, as they call him,^ sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
signals, which the boat-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near enough to strike the whale. 1874 Markham 
]Vkalittg Cruise 14 The harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pulls the stroke-oar. 

SarpoouGr (hajpw naj). [f. Harpoon v. + 
-erI. Cf. F. harponntitr (17th c.).] One who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 420 They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish], the men being expert 
harpooners, 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xiii, The har- 
pooner poised his weapon. 2878 Markham GU Frozen Sea 
vii. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victim, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 

£Ca*rpress. rare. [f. Harper + -ess. Cf. OF. 
harperesse (15th c.)] A female harper. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. 

t Ha*rpsioal (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg. haspicols). Obs. A corrupt form of Harp- 
sichord, prob. after virginal. 

x6j6 Chapman Homer's Hyvine io Apollo 29 Then strait 
did fall To studie of the harp and harpsicall All th’ 
Immortals. x668 H. More Div. Dial, v. xxxviii. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo. 1704 Voy. 

(Churchill) III. 38/2 Their Quils ..serv’e for Harpsicals. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). or 1752 
Foote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 I. 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. iv. i, Her pretty long fingers, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. 

Harpsicliord (ha’jpsikpjd). Also 7 arpsicord, ! 
harpsicord, 8 harpsecord. [ad. obs. F. karpe- \ 
chorde (Cotgr.) = It. arpicordo (Radino 1592, Florio 
1598), mod.L. karpichordium {a 1558 in Scaliger 
Poetics viii), f. L. harpa harp + chorda^ It. corda 
string. The intrusive j, due apparently to some 
mistake, appears in the earliest ^glish instances.] 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys. 
(In use from i6th to iSth c.) 

Double ha^sicltordi one having an extra string to each 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

x6xi CoTGR., Harpechorde^ an Arpsicord or Havpsicord ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., There was 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gui-strings, sounding like a concert of ^^ols 
with an organ. X69A Phil, Trans. XVIII. 72 In Organs 
and Harpsicords, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
177s Sheridan lii, Black and white alternately, 

just like the keys of a harpsichord. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxix, She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord. x8^ HiPKiNs /Z/yi'. 75 The harp- 
sichord is a double, triple— in some instances, quadruple — 
spinet, the sounds being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or virginal. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as harpsichord-lesson^ 
•maher^ -viahing -viasier, -player., -wire, etc. 

1772 Brydone in Phil Trans. LXIII. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
rington Ibid. 266 The harpsichord-tuners find it more 
difficult to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Mus. IV. 307 Sandoni, a harpsichord-master and composer 
of some eminence. Ibid. 540 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. x 876 _Stainer& Barrett T., Harpsichord 
graces^ certain turns and ornaments employed in playing upon 
the harpsichord, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power in the instrument. x8g6 
Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence in 
harpsichord-making is due to the famous Ruckers family. 

Hence HaTpsichorrclist, a harpsichord-player. 

X878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel II. xi. 283 The Duke’s 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist. 

+ ilarpsicon, coiruption of prec. 

_x633 a. H. Partheneia Sacra 144 (T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsicon or virginals. x66o-i Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw the new Harpsicon made for Mrs. The. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. u. 12 The strings of the Harpsicon. 

Ha'rp- string. One of the strings of a hai-p. 

C 1000 Apollonius of Tyre (Th.) 17 He Jia hearpe-strengas 
mid crtefie astirian ongan. CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 
269 Whan men harpe strynges smyte Whether hyt bemoche 
or lyte Loo with the stroke the ajTe to-breketh. c 1430 
Lydc. Hors, Shepe Sf G. 63 in Pol. Pel. ^ L. Poems 17 Of 
the shepe is cast A-way no thynge. .For harpe stryngis his 
Kopys seruythe Ichoone. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. iii, 
He spoke, and on the haro-strings died The strains. 1833 N. 
Arnott (ed. 5) II. 230 A harp-string, while vibrating 

as it sounds, appears like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy^ (ha-jpi)^ [ad. L. harpy-ia, usually in 
y>\. harpy ix^Qr. afmviai ‘snatchers^ (cf. dpirdfcti' 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Aello and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh. im- 
mediately a. '^.-harpie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Gr. Lat. Myth, A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman’s face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 
AS a minister of divine vengeance. 
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1540 Palsgrave tr. Acolastus Nivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Virgil discribith them. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
111. iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Per- 
form’d (my Ariell) ; a grace it had. deuounng. xfiyi Milton 
P. R. 11. 462 Both table and provision vanished quite With 
Sound of harpies* wings, and talons heard. 2736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. Wks. 18741.5* His vices., like so many harpies, 
craving for their accustomed gratification. x868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets riii. 263 The 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud J the Sirens 
daughters of foam and mist. 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraldry. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11- iiib, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. x6io Guillim Heraldry 111. xxvi. (2611) 
183 The Harpey. .should be giuen to such persons as haue 
committed manslaughter. 2823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s. v,, 
The field is, or, a harpy displayed, crlned, crowned, and 
armed, or, 2873 Bootell Her. Anc. ff Mod. 158 Harpy, 
a fixbulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman’s head and neck. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; one that pre^s upon others. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviIL (K.)^ Plucke downe 
those grating harpies that Seduce our king amis. 2643 
Myst. Inig. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes. 2775 Johnson Ta.x. no Tyr. 5 The harpies 
of taxation. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii. Was it my 
mother-in-law, the grasping, odious, abandoned, brazen 
harpy? 2884 .S?. 4 Apr. 4/2 Mr. Commissioner 

Kerr has begun a crusade against legal ‘harpies*. 

3. The Harpy-eagle. 

2838 Penny Cyel. X. 175/2 The harpy is stated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 
upon the sloths. 2856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. 11. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with short wings. 

4 . The moor-buzzard, Circus xrnginosus. 

2838 Penny Cycl. X. 283/1 Circus arruginosus .. is the.. 
Moor-Buzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chambers' Encycl. V. 252. 

5 . The Harpy-bat, q. V. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as harpy advocate, breed, 
fury, grin, lawyer, pettifogger, race, raven \ harpy- 
footed, harpy-like adjs. ; harpy-monument, a 
monument found at Xanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures resembling harpies. 

1621 Burton Democr. to Rdr. 32 They, .undo 

one another to enrich an Harpy advocate. Ibid. 11. i. iv. i. 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of hts patient. .*667 Milton P. L. 11. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d. 2749 Smollett 
Regicide 11. vH, Why let in A train of harpy sorrows to my 
breast? 2767 Wesley fritl. 11 Aug., The harpy-lawyers 
are., disappointed. 2853-78 W. Smith Class. Diet. 298 In 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from Lycia 
to this country, the Harpies are represented In the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 2866 Trollope 
Clavertngs xxiv, Woman, — altogether of the harpy breed ! 
Hence Harpyiau (erron. harpeian, harpyan) 
a., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

2644 Vicars 7 ehoz>ah-yireh 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws. 1:2728 E. Prior Lament, in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) II. 676 Those harpyan cla\\’S. 

Ha*rpy-l 3 a*t, A name given to two or more 
species of bat found in the East Indies. 

2883 Cassell's Nat, Hist. I. 276 The Harpy Bat {Harpyia 
ccphaloies). .the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. Ibid. 308 The Harpy 
Bat (Harpiocepkalus harpia) is about two inches and a half 
long, with a tail nearly two inches in length . . observed in 
India, at Darjeling, and the Khasia hills. 
Ha*rpy-ea’gle. A large and powerful bird of 
prey ( T'hrasyaetus harpyia, or Haipyia destructor) 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

2830 T. Attwood Let. io Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Life X. (1885) 143, I went on Saturday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and beautiful creature he 
is, 2883 Casselfs Nat. Hist. HI. 276 Although from its 
size and courage . , generally called the Harpy Eagle, it is 
evident from its structure that it is a Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus (ha-jkwi'bos, a-jk-), 
sb.\ also tliarquebut, +harquebush. Forms ; 
a. 6 harquebutt(e, -but. 0 arkbussh, 6-7 
harga-, hargu-, harguebush(e, harquebush. 7. 
6-7 harga-, hargu-, hargue-, -bus©, -buze, haxg- 
webusse, harkaboize, harquebuz(e, -buss©, 7 
hargebus©, hargu©bus(s)e, 7-8 harquebus©, 7- 
-buss, 6- harquebus. 5 . 6 arcubos(e, 7 -bus©, 
arquebwz©, 7-9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -bus©, [a. 
16th c. F. 0t)arquebuse {rbute, etc.). The MHG. 
hake{ii)biihse, MLG. hakebusse (see Hackbush), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcohugio, -huso {arco bow + bugio, huso ‘ hollow, 
hole in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio, -huso (cf. arcabuz)', under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name kaque- 
buie (see Hackbut) was changed through the in- 
termediate harquehute, harquebttse, to arquebuse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the influence of the earlier hackbush, 
hagbush, gave rise to the mixed forms harquebush, 
hargubush, harguehusse, etc.] 

1 . The early type of portable gun, varying in size 
from a small cannon to a musket, which on account 


HARQUEBUSADE. 

of its weight was, when used in the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other ‘ carriage and after- 
wards upon a forked *rest*. The name in German and 
Flemish meant literally * hook-gun ^ from the hook 
cast along with the piece, by which it was fastened 
to the ‘carriage’; but the name became generic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the i6tli century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arquebuse a croc: see 2. 

According to Wendelin Boeheim, Handbuch der Waffen- 
kunde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 455, the hook of the original 
hakenhiihse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, partly to support the weight of the barrel and 
partly to diminish the recoil. Maximilian I (early 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could be put 
together in the field. The forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket. 

a. 1574 Lane. Lieutenancy i. (Chetham Soc.) 42 Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knight to furnishe..Harquebuttes ij. 

/5. 1532 Elyot Let. to Dk. Norfolk 14 Mar. in (1883) 
Life ^ Arkbusshes and crossebowes, I thowght thelm in- 
numerable. a 2557 Assault of Cupid in Tottell's Misc, 
(Arb.) 173 The hargabushe .. dims the ayre with misty 
smokes. 2625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with vs). 1688 
R. noLMZ A r/nouiy 11.253/1 Wounds.. either with Arrows, 
or with the Harquebush, or Gun-shot. 

y. X5SS Eden Decades 4 Crossebowes, byllcs, hargabuses. 
2562 J. Shute tr. Cambine's Turk. Wars Ep. Ded. *» jb 
Yf he vse the harquebuze he b..shotte to deathe with har- 
quebuzes. i57SChurciiyaroC/i//>/cj(i8i7) 85 As you see., 
crowes flie out of a wood, when a harkaboize is .shotte of. 
2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Cj b, Caliuers. .beingofa 
.greater length and heighth of bullet, and more ranforced than 
Harquebures. 2622 F. Markham Wan. ix. 33 Har- 
quebusses I cannot allow in this place, because they are 
grown out of vse, and can by no means make their encounter 
good where the Musquet is opposed against them. 2634 
T. Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. xi. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word, .borrowed from the Italians, by reason of the toudi- 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece. <22^4 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. iv. (1851) 494 A Pea) of 170 Brass (Jrdnance . . 
and 20000 Harquebuzes twice over. 2753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. VI. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xxix, Level each harquebuss on row; Draw, merry archers, 
draw the bow. 1x2864 Hawthorne (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

B. CX540 PErwELLin Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. n. II. 64 They do 
ocupy her now . . with Arcubosys, wiche gy vythe doble the 
Strok of a hand gon. 1603 KKOLLEsZ/rVL Turks {1621) 

In battell they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 2605 Camden 
Rem, (2657) 208 Chambers, slinges, arquebwze. 2813 Byron 
Giaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
arquebuss and ataghan. 2829 W. Irving Chron. Cong, 
Granada 11. Ixx, 178 A chance medley combat ensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and cimeters. 
t 2 . Harquebus h. croc (corruptly.^ eroc)^ : 
' An arquebnss supported on a rest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From the size of its 
calibre it was used to fire through loop-holes ’ 
(Meyrick Anc. Armour 1824V Obs. 

(As this \yas exactly the original hakenbtVise, the addition 
a croc, * with hook was doubtless made after the etymo- 
logical meaning of haquebute or arguebuse was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no /taken or 
croc. Littr^ identifies the croc with the fouixhette or ixsi, 
but one of his quotations has * chacun une harquebuze a 
croc sans fourchetie’ and another explains the use of the 
croc : ‘ harquebuses h croc, que Ton ne peut bien tirer si 
elles ne sont H6es et accrochees sur du bois tied and hooked 
upon wood.) 

[1547, see Hackbush, -but]. 2572 Inv. in W'hitaker 
Hist. Craven {iZiz) 334, 11 harquebusses of crocke. 2611 
Corc^., Arguebuse a croc, an harguebuse a-crocke (some- 
what bigger then a musket). 2625 J. Glanville Voy. Cadiz 
27 Oct. (Camden) 75 By the faire carrieng of their peices Itt 
was manifest that some of them were Harque-bush of Crocke. 
2627 Capt. S.mith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Hargabusacrocks [2653-92 Harquebuses] .. Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixix. 280 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musquets . , and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 2678 tr. Gaya's Arms of War 87 The Arquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron, in form of a great Musket. It may 
be fired three hundred times a day. .The Bullet of it weighs 
three ounces, a 1693 Ludlow Mem. (1771) 31 A great wall- 
gun called a Harquebuz de Croq being fired from the top of 
the castle. 

3 . collectively. Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 

2594 Peele Alcazar iv. E ij, Garded about With full fiue 

hundred hargubuze on foote. 2602 Marston 
1. HI, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush. 2638 
Ford Lady's Trial iv. ii, Yongsler Brogen-foh, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as harquebus shot, -man. 

*574 G- Baker Oleum Magistr. title-p., The which Oyl 

cureth. .\younds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot [etc.]. 2598 
Barret Theor, Warres 134, 600 quintals of hargubuze 
powder. 2600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 2687 
Knolles' Hist. Titrks 829/1 Grasold, General of the 

Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot, 

i* Harquebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus. 

rt26g3 Urquhart Rabelais III. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing. 

Karquebusade, arq-(lia:jkw?bz?5^'*d, auk-). 

Also -ada, -ado. [a. F. {Ji\arquehusath ; see 
prec. and- AI>E,- -ADA, -ADO.] 
fl. A shot from a harquebus, Obs. 

2590 Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers, .dis- 
charged a salue of hargubusaideson the poore people. 2591 
Garrard Art Warre 213 (Stanf.) Hauing shot sixe or .7 
Hargabuzades a peece. 2633 Rati. Lutzen in Hart. Misc. 
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(Malh.) IV. ipo He .. was beaten down with a storm of 
harquebu.sado^s. 1721 Bailey, Arquehusadct a Shot of an 
Arquebuse. 

2. A continuous discharge of harquebus-shots. Cf. 
ca nnonade, fttsillade. 

1562 J. Shute tr. Cavtbiuds Turk, IVats 36 b, Their 
aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
such lyke. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

■ 3. (in full harqiielmsade-water ') : A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunshot and other wounds. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) I. cxxiii. 330 Thank you for 
the Arquebusade water which you sent her. 1758 Mrs. 
Delany Life fi Con\ (i86i) III. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in . . his hand. . I washed it well with ar^ue- 
buzade. 1758 J. S, Le Drains Obser^. Sui'g. (1771) Aa iij b. 
Add more or jess Arquebusade Water. 1839 Lady Lytton 
Chevehy I. xi. 242 Lit me get you something— a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

tHarquebusery. Obs. \a..'¥.{Ji)arquebustrie 
(1551 in Godef.), i. har'quelmsex see Habqdebcs 
and-ERY.] Harquebuses collectively; the employ- 
ment of harquebuses in warfare, harquebus-fire. 

1589 IvE Fortif 36 To assure himselfe from the artillerie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. /bid. 37. 1590 Sir j. 

Smyth Disc, Weafotis 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Harquebuzerie, 
nor Archerie. Ibid. 47. 

+ HaTq^uebusher, -butter. Obs. Also 6 
harkebuzer, harquebusar. [f. Harquebus (in 
its various forms) + -ER 1 .] 

1 . = Habquebusieb. 

1567 Sir N. Throgmorton in Robertson Hist. Scot. (1759) 
II. App. 41 These lords haue for the guard of their town 
4SO Harqubushers. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 962/1 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III, ig8o/i Two hundred harquebutters 
onhorsebacke. x6ox R. Johnson (1603) 

224 With, .two thousand harquebushers. 1641 Baker Citron. 
(1679)290/2 Assailed by the Harquebusars. 

2. A harquebus. Cf. Hackbushier 2. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. G 635 A gunne called an arque- 
busher, sclofus. 

H^q^uebusier, arquebusier a ik- 

vfi’bDsWi). Forms : a, 6 hargu-, haxquebutier. 
$, 7 hargubiaheer. 7. 6- Jiarquebusier, (6 
harke-, hargabuaier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
bussier). 5. 7 arcabuzier, 7- arquebusier. 
[a. i6th c. F. arcabusier (1533)1 {h^arquebusier 
-buiierf f, (Ji)arqn€bHS, HabqueBUS. See also the 
earlier equivalents Hackbushier, Hackbutter, 
-BUTEER.] A soldier armed with a harquebus. 

1548 Acts Privy Counc. (1800) II. 202 For the wages of cc 
harquebutiers. 1553-4 Q. Jane d* (Camden) 45, 

vij hagabusyars of Wyais company. 1555 Eden Decades 
288 A band of hargabusiers on horsbacke. 1568 Dk. 
Norfolk in Campbell Love-lett, Mary O. Scots (1824) 
Two hundred narkebusiers being in the court. 1578 

I. N. tr. Conq. JK India 39 His Hargabushiers and 
Crossebowmen. 157^ Bicces Siraiiot. 82 The Harque- 
buzler with a light Brigandine. x6xr Cotgr., Haquebutic>\ 
an Arquebusier, or small shot. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 
II. xxi. (1810)418 And gaue occasion of skirmish, .with some 
hundred hargubisheers. 1656 Blount Glossogr,^ Arca- 
busier. i6jo Cotton Espertion i. iii. 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusierson Hor.se-back. x8oo Hist. Europe va. Ann. 
Peg. ijsh Sixteen arquebuziers to each regiment. 1825 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 387 Bayard would give no 
quarter to harquebussiers. 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. 
272 Arquebu«iiers, spearsmen and halberdmen. 

Harquebut, obs. form of Harquebus. 
tHarr, v. Obs. or dial. Also 9 haur. [Of 
echoic origin: cf. Ark v."^, Hurr v."] iiiir. To 
snarl as a dog; to make a rough guttural trill. 
Hence Harring vbl. sb. (in Montg. karraitd). 

1387 TREViSA/f/^^^f« (Rolls) II. 159 Som vsel>. .harrynge, 
and ga^ynge grisbayting. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. 
Poevts iii, 61 5® think my harrand something har. 1656 
T. Ady Catidle in Dark 77 A witch or false piophet as bad 
that devilish imposture of harring in their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. Ibid., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of harring in the throat. ^1746 

J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vie^u Lane, Dial. Gloss., Harr, 
to_ snarl like an angry dog. 1825 Jamieson, //awr, to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Lanarks. 

Harr, sh.^ var. Haar, sea-fog. 

1662 Dugdale Hist. ImbankingVtei., The air being., 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harrs. 

tHarrage, v. Obs. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or HaVRASS (cf. ravage). 

1(555 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. ii. § 16 That this [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now lie fallow. 1655 
— Hht. Camb. Pref. § i Of late the Danes, .had harraged 
all this Countrey, a x66x — WorthiesiyZ^d) 11. 131 Living 
in a harraged land. 

Harrage, -ras(e, -asse, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 
Harrald(e, harrat, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Harrass, obs, form of Harass v. 
t Ha'rrateeu. Obs. Also barateen. A kind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 
niture, and the like. Also atlrib. 

X7X1 Dk. Newcastle Let. to Dk. Montagu 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal, 15 May 1897) Six field Bedsteads w*^ 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-hlade Furnitures .. either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower’d Cotton, Checks. 175® H. Walpole Corr. 
(1820) II. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel, .halfits nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. 1762 Smollett 
SirL. Greaves x\’i. (D.), Thick harateen curtains were close 
drawn round the bed. 1825 Esther Hewlett Cottage 


Comforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains . . the best . , are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 SketchUy Adamil B'hani Direct., Haywood, 
John, 15 (Jnerry Street, Harrateen maker. 

+ Harrawnte, ?///. a. Obs. [perh. = OF. har- 
anlf pr. pple. of /tarer to incite dogs, etc. by shouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. haren to cry, shout. See 
Skeat Trans. Phil. Soc. 1891-3, 362.] ? Shouting. 

?<rx4oo b forte Arth. 2449 Thane come the herbariours, 
harageous knyghtez. The hale batelles on hye harrawnte 
ther-afiyre. 

t Harre, har. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i heorr, 

‘ hior, 3-5 herre, 4-7 horre, 5r6, 9 dial. bar. [OE. 
heorr {hiof) fern, and m., and heorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herre^ harrCy Du. //nr, harre 
fern., the latter to ON. hjafre^ -ri m. OTeut. 
.types ^htrr&- and 

1 . The hinge of a door or gate ; in modern dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges : cf. 
Harrow sb.- 

£eo7vulf (Z.) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. ^7*5 Corpus Gloss. 
423 Cardo^ heor. czooo Lamb. Ps. cxlvii, 2 [13] (Bosw.) 
He jestrangode heorran geata Sinra. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 313 Ure belende brae ko Jie Irene herre and alto 
shiurede h® giaten. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 5150 Ther nas no 
dore hat he ne wolde heue of harre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. viii. vi. (1495) 304 As the sharp corner of a dore 
meueth in the herre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harre of 
a dore, cardo. ^ 15x3 Douglas yEneh 11. ix. [viii.] 72 Furth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. i6xx Cotgr., Chardonnereau, 
the harre of a dore ; the peece, band, or plate, that runnes 
along pn the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 Heslop 
Northiimb. Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har, 

fig. c 888 K. .Alfred Boetlu xxxiv. § 7 Seo hior 5e call god 
on hwearfah. CT380 Wyclif JFks. (1880) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to he fendls hous. 

2 . fig. A cardinal point ; an important matter, 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 84 iEfter pam feowor heorren 

heofenes and corSan. 1388 Wycuf Prov, vui. 26 Erthe, 
and floodis, and the herris of the world. ^'1440 York Myst. 
xxxl. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3 . Out of harre \ out of joint, out of order. 

a 1327 Poh Songs (Camden) 3x8 Wer never dogges there 
Hurled out of herre. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 139 Wherof 
this world stant out of herre. £-1440 Capcrave Life St. 
Kaih, II. 891 More out of herre, pan is a foole hat can not 
se be-fore. CX460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 195 Alle Is out 
of har, and that shalle he yrk, 1526 Skelton Plagnyf 
921 All is out of harre. 

Harreiso, harres, obs. ff. Habas, a stud. 
Harriage, harrage, var. Average sb^. 

a 17x2 FouNTAiNHALLin M. P, BroyfXtSuppi, Decis. (1826) 
IV, 358 (Jam.) The services .. of harriage and carriage. 
XM5 Statist. Aec. Scot., Perths. XV. 605 Harrage. 

Harriar, obs. var. of Halyard. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricot. 

Harridan (hae*rid^n). Also 8 hairadan, 8-9 
haridan, [Generally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (i6th c. in 
Hatz,-Darm.) ; also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littre) ; but connecting forms are not known.] A 
haggard old woman ; a vixen ; * a decayed strum- 
pet ’ (J.) ; usually a term of vituperation. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crexv, Harridan,oa^ that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 YKa.<^\}HKSt.Recntit, Oficerv. \\, 
D’ye hear, d'j'e hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
bullets whistle ! 1727 Pope Macem^ And in four months 
a batter’d harridan. (ZX745 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first be^n. Are each become 
a harridan. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Consid, Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussy wa.s a tutelar spirit in one house, 
and a haridan in the other.^ 1865 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 
7x4/1 The harpy and harridan of the establishment was 
punished, aitrib. 1820 Moore Mem. (1853) HL The 
old harridan landlady. 

fg. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II, 299, I heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to [etc.] 
Hence t Harrida'nical a. noucc'wd. Obs. 

X72S Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delany's Life < 5 * Corr, 
(1861) 1. 118 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
her house in town of all its furniture. 

Harrier (hx-iisa). [f. Harry v. (which see 
for the phonology) -f--ERi. See also Harrower 2.] 

1 . One who harries, ravages, or lays waste. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 121 Reiuers, 
Raikers, Herrieris of the ground. x6oo Holland Livy in. 
Ixviii. 135 Robbers and harriers of our fields, 1868 Lowell 
Pictures fr. Appiedorew. 54 She hides her mountains and 
her sea From the harriers of scenery. 

1 2 . (See quots.) Obs, 

X591 Percivall SPi Diet., Harre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, A’za. 1598 Florio, a harrier, 

a drouer, a driuer of cattell. 

3 . (Also \ harrtnverf) A name for falcons of the 
genus Circus, and their allies ; cf. Hen-harrier, 
Marsh-harrier. 

XS56 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) 4 a/2 A haroer, rubetarius. 
1565-73 Cooper 'Thesaurus, Rubetarius, akinde of baukes 
called an henne harroer. x6ix Cotgr., Bondrie, a kind of 
short winged Eagle, .some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect. JFords Pref. (E. D. S.) 3 Called a hen-harrier from 
chasing, preying upon, and destroying of poullo’- *833 
R. Mudie Brit. Birds (x84x) I. 99 The harriers are . . very 
indefatigable in their hunting, ax^ highly destructive of the 

feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. 

4 . Cottib. (from sense 3): Harrier eagle, Cxr- 
caetus gallicus\ Harrier-hawk, a hawk of the 
American genus Blicrastur. 

1883 CasselCs NaU Hist. HI. 270 They retain the facial | 


ruff of the Harriers, and hence the name of Harrier- Hawk. 
Ibid. 284 The Common Harrier Eagle iCircaetus gallicus) 
..found all over Southern and Central Europe. 

Harrier^ (hoe’riw). Also6 haryer, 7-Sharier. 
[app. f. Hare sb. + -ier ; but perh. orig. the same 
word as Harrier associated with and referred to 
hare: cf. 2nd quot. 1576.] 

1 . A kind of hound, resembling the fox-hound, 
but smaller, used for hunting the hare. 

X542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 127 b, There bee harryers or 
buckehoundes. X576 Turderv. Veuerie 165 A houndc 
whiche is a perfect good haryer. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Dogs in Arb. Garner 111. 233 That kind of dog whom 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the beast 
pursued and followed, .we call Leveraritis, Harriers. 1679 
Blount .<4 w. 'Tenures A Kenel of little Hounds called 
Harriers. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6194/6 A Pack of Harriers. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fo.x-hounds. 

b. In//. A pack of such hounds ; including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the chase. 

1877 Black Green Past, xx, The harriers had met at 
Willowby Clump, 1882 Miss Braddon Mt, Royal x, The 
harriers met at 'Trevena. 

2 . A member of a " hare-and-hounds * team. 

X89X Daily Hetvs 16 Dec. 5/6 The first prize for the best 

costumed * harrier* was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead Hews 9 Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
! through one of the Rock Ferry Harriers falling into a ditch 
in attempting to leap over it. 

Harring : see Harr v. 

t Ha'rrington. Obs. exc, Jfist. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John^ Lord Harrington, 
under a patent granted him by James I in 1613. 

[‘Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the King for the making of Brasse Farthings, a thing that 
brought with it some contempt though lawfull,’ Spark jst 
14 Years fas. 1 (1651) 1. xxix. 56.] 

16x6 Devil a7i Ass ii. i. 83, 1 will not bate a 

Harrington o’ the summe. X632 — Magn. Lady iv. iii. 
a X639 WoTTON Let. 12 Aug. in Rel. JVott. (1672) 558, I 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Harrington. 

Ha^rringtoilite. Min. [f. proper name 
Harrington + -ite.] A variety of Mesolite. 

X834 Edinb. New pfiilos. Ping. XVII. x86 (Dana). 1843 
PoRTLocK Geol. 218 Harringtonite forms veins or layers in 
the greenstone of Portrush. x868 Dana Min. § 381 The 
variety named Harringtonite by Thomson. 

Ha'rrxs'buck. [Named after Sir W. C. Hanis, 
by whom it was discovered in 1837 : see Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.] The Sable Antelope of South 
Africa, Hippotragtis Jtiger. 

^ 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 187, I saw this morn- 
ing three beautiful hamsbucks. 1876 Miss Frewcr tr. f. 
Feme's $ Englishm. 4* 3 Russians ix. 71 ITiey brought 
down a couple of harrisbucks. 1894 Lyoekker/?^'(z/A^A 
Hist. II. 287. 

Harrish, obs. form of Harsh. 

Harrisite (hceTissit). Min. [f. proper name 
Harris + -ITE.] A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Did. Ckem, III. 14 Harrisite, a variety of 
cuprous sulphide, Cu*S, occurring in the Canton mine, 
Georgia. 1868 Dana Min. § 61 Harrisite . . is chalcocile 
with the cleavage of galena, 
t Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 The swift fleeting of the 
Deer afore .. the hoounds harroing after, az they had bin a 
number of skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1825 Jamie- 
son, To Harro, Hirro, v.n. and a., to huzza, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. Harrier 1, Harrower. 
fHaTrohen, Obs. rare~~K [f. Harrow 
+ Hen ; cf. Harrier i 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

1575 Turberv. Faulc. 55 I'he harrohen or capped kyte. 

Harrold, harrotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Harrovian (h^r^wian), a. and sb. [f. mod. 

L. Harrovi-a Harrow + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 

B. sb. One educated at Harrow. 


I64 R. Chambers Bk.^ of Days II. 177 The Harrow 
jolings were abolished in 1771. . . The Harrovians deeply 
retted the endingof their old amusement. iZ 8 $Aikenarunt 
^lar. 402/1 Many e5’es besides those of Harrovians must 
sntly have turned with interest., to the great school upon 
hill. 

CarroW (hceTt?^), sb.^ Forms : 4 ham, harou, 
rewe, 4-5 harwe, 5-6 harow(e, 7 harrowe, 
harrow. ..[ME. harwe, answering to an OE. 
'.aiwe or *hearge : app* related to MLG. (MDu.) 
*‘ke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herfi, hervi (Sw. 
f, hdrf Da. hard) harrow ; but the form-rda- 
ns are obscure, and the ulterior origin uncertain.] 
A heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
th or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
eds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
) halves, and then locally called the harries. 

1300 Cursor M. 12388 For ploghand haru [r.m ham e, 

nn^Sndthilc /hofyWp.u*., Wy^^h hnrw« 
beihadde-.Idest, vetus >'stanientum S. nouum. [ 1^3 
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Harowe \v.r. harwe], erpica. 1573 TussER Hush. xvii. 
(1878) 37 A barlie rake toothed, with yron and sleele, like 
paier of harrowes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. i. 
(1586) 23 b, The Harrowe, i.s an instrument crosse lettused, 
to breake the Cloddes wit^ll, and to cover the seedes. x8x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. fy Art 11 . 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough . . to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 ^ 432 /* 

She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows. 
Jig, 1824-46 Landor Imag. Cottv. Wks, II. 382 Under the 
harrow of affliction. 

b. \Yith various defining words, as 
harrow^ + hack kafrcnv ; revolving harrow, a 
harrow of which the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also brake (or 
break) harrow (Brakej^. 34 ), Bush HARROW, 
harrcnv (Chain sb. 19), etc. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farine 541 Breake the 
clods .. and then with your back-harrowes runne ouerthem 
againe. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. (180S) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a few pro- 
prietors. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric.^ (1831) 414 The 
Berwickshire harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

C. Phrases and locutions. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as J>e poete seij? in prouerbe — h® frogge seide to Jje 
harwe, cursid be so many lordis. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. 

§ 15 It is an olde sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the 
harowe goo. 1802-12 BenthaM Rationale (J Evidence 
(1827) I. 385 note. Kept like toads under a harrow. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xii. vii, Placed, 
and held, under the harrow. i8i8 Scott Rob Roy x.\vii, 

‘ Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when everj’ tooth gae her a tig.' ^ 1823 Jamieson s.v., To 
rin alvei' ivith the Jutrroivs, applied to those Avho do not 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on ..disregarding 
anj’ thing that has already been said in repl>\ 1827 Scott 
yml. (1890) 11 . 94 If I die in the harrows, as is ver^’ likely, 
1 shall aie with honour. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2. transf. A similar contrivance used for other 
purposes : see quots., and cf. Hearse. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 48 b, They have imagined 
caltrappes, harowes and other new trickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. x6ii Bible 1 Chron. xx. 3 Hee 
brought out the people . .and cut them with sawes, and with 
harrowes of yron, and with axes. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. n. ii, (R.), That David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitable by Christian souldiers. 

+ b. A kind of sledge ; also harrow-sled. Ohs. 

13.. Toum. Tottenham 203 in J'(?//jf(t877) 

8t Sum broght gret harows Ther husbandes for to horn 
fech. 1552 Huloet, Harrowe sled, traka, 

c. In Fortification : see quot. 

1788 Chambers' CycL, Harrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
made of timber,^ whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant iVom each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured with iron. 

d. In Gold-mining', see quots. 

18^ R. B. S.myth Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 18M F. Hume Mad. Midas^ i. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, having blunt spikes to it, which was called a harrow. 

3 . A diagonal arrangement of soldiers ; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Holland Sevenoaks xii. 158 The wild geese flying 
over. .had called to Jim. .and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 1891 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 643 
{teynp. Edw. Ill) Let your men form a harrow on either side 
of the ridge. Ibid. 647 The four-deep harrow formation 
which gave strength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to draw his arrow freely without harm to those in front. 

4 . [From the verb.] The act of harrowing. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 
W’hite to the reckless harrow of oarsmen. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as harroiv-beam, -maker, 
-man, -pin, -tooth ; harrow-shaped adj, ; harrow- 
bull [see Boll one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow ; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification of the harrow supported 
on wheels ; harrow-spindle, one of the ‘ slots ’ 
or crosspieces which are mortised through the 
* bulls ’ ; harrow-tine (f -tind) = harrow-tooth. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 15 An oxe-harowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe smal peces of timbre, called *harowe-bulles 
. .in euery bull are syxe sharpe peces of yren, called harowe 
lynde<5, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 662 Harrow- 
buls. Harrow-teeth. 1483 Catk. Angl. I'jS/z An Harow or 
a "‘harow maker, erpicarius. 1826 touDON Encycl. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *harTOw-man’s attention ,, should be con- 
stantly directed to [etc.]. 1330 Palscr. 22^/2 *Harowe 
pynne, clunille de herse. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 67 
■•Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for '’’har- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Catk. An^l. 176/2 An *Harow toothe, 
paxiUus. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth ii, Plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth I 

Harrow, sh” dial. = Hakke, hinge. 

1328 MS. Acc. St. Johns Hosp., Canterb., Paid for .. j’e 
harrow of a gate. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Harrow of a 
the backer upright timber of a gate by which it is hung 
to its post. 

Harrow (hrei^ju), Fonns: see Harrow 
[f. Harrow sb.^ : cf. raod.G. harken to rake, Sw. 
hatfva. Da. harve to harrow.] 

1 . irans. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crash, or pulverize ^vith a harrow. So harrow over. 
Harrow in, to cover in (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 21303 P® toiper he saus efter \>e sede, pe 
thrid it hams efter wit spede. 1377 (see Harrow il. 
c 1440 Promp. PartK 228/2 Harwyn, erfico. 1330 Palscr. 
57^2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 
by and by, for els the byrdes wyll cate it awaye. x6xx Bible 
Job xxxix. to Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee? 
1739 tr. Duhnmets Hush. 1. ix, (1762) 52 Harrow over your 
ground, with a heavy wide-tooth*d harrow. 1772 T. Simpson 
Vermin-Killer 13 When the farmer sows his seed, before he 
harrows it in, 1834 Low Agric. (1847)412 In a fortnight or 
more after planting, the whole field is to be harrowed. 

^g. 1650 W. Brough Sacr, Princ. (1650) 482 To plow up 
thy heart, and barrow thy whole man. xo^ Trapp Comm . . 
Ps. XV. 4 It is evill to sow reports and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 

b. absolutely. 

1393 Lancl, P. pi. C. VI. T9 Heggen ojjer harwen oper 
swyn oper ^ees dryue. 1365-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawnge and sawinge upon a Sondayc. 2882 Ouioa* 
Maremma I. 3 They will. .plough, and harrow, and sow. 

C. intr. {p.cyi passivi). Of land: To suffer har- 
rowing ; to turn out under the harrow, 

X84X Jrtil. R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 183 It (soil] never failed 
. .to harrow down as mellow as possible. 

•fd. Back'liarrozo, bull-harrow see quots. Ohs. 
XS52 Huloet, Harrow come when it is in grasse, called 
back harrowe, sarrio. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 
II. 208 Bull harrow it, that is with harrows without teeth. 
f 2 . transf. To cut through as a harrow; to 
‘ plough ’ (the sea, etc.). Obs. 

1383 Stanyhdrst /Eneisu (Arb.)33 His launce slafle thee 
dust top tumye doth harrow. Ibid. in. 76 The sea by our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3 . To tear, lacerate, wound (physically). 

1633 T. Adams E.xp. 2 Peter i. 16 The thorns harrowing 
his sacred head. 1733 Somerville Chase n. 119 Th’ 
impatient Rider, .With galling Spurs harrows his mangled 
Sides. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1834} 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches. 
f b. To tear up. Obs. 

1604 A. Scoloker Diaphautus (1880) 36 lie hauereuenge, 
or harrow \'p my will. 

4 . To lacerate or wound the feelings of; to vex, 
pain, or distress greatly. (Rarely with up.) 

x6o2 Shake. Ham. i. i. 44 It harrowes me with fear and 
wonder. Ibid, 1. v. 16 , 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would harrow st) thy soule. c 2630 Sanderson Serm. 
II. 305 Our thoughts are so pulled and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Milton C omits Amaz’d I stood, 

harrow’d with grief and fear. 1733 Somerville Chase tv. 
485 Th’ ambitious Wretch, whose tfisconiented Soul Is har- 
row’d Day and Night. x8i6 Keatince Trnv, (1817) 1 . 152 
Dreadful stories, whereby the minds of good people .. are 
harrowed up. 2863 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIIL Ixviii. 337 
His gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 
fb. To vex, disturb. Obs. 

2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxf. x. 177 He [Julian] 
harrowed the memoriall [memoriam of Constan- 

tine, as one that bad beene a deviser of innovation. 

fS. To castrate. Ohs. 

X’jSlSiewart's Trial 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse] 
this spring. Ibid. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Ha*iTowed///. a., Ha'rrowing vbl, sb. 
1523 Fitzherd. Husb. § 12 As moche plou'jTige and harow- 
ynge. 1352 Huloet, Harrowed after the maner of backe 
harrowj’nge, pectitus. 2783 G. Washington IVrit. (1891) 
XII. 225 After three ploughings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Falconbridce Afr. Slave Tr. 41 The 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
2847 Disraeli Tancred ii. xvi, ‘ I cannot leave her *, thought 
the harrowed Tancred. 18W At/ienorum ii Aug. 2^/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader’s feelings. 

Harrow (bje'ro«), v.'^ Forms : i hergian, 3 
hereh.en,lierhen, 3-4h0r5eii,4 herwen,her0we, 
harw0, harrewo, haru, horu, 4-5 har0w©, 4-6 
harow(o, haro, 6 herow, 6- barrow. [A by-form 
of Harry v., OE. hergian, of which the pa. t. and 
pa. pple. her^ode, hergod. and vbl. sb. herning re- 
gularly became in ME. hemvede, herwed, herivyng, 
whence, by change of -er before cons, to -ar, and 
levelling, came ME. liamve, haroive, harrowl\ 
irans. To harry, rob, spoil, a. Used especially 
in the phrase to liarrow hell, said of Christ. 

c 1000 [see Harrowing below], a 1223 St. Marker. 10 pu 
herehedest helle. a 1300 Cursor M. 2^26 Of hell it harus 
be hard prisun. 13.. Sir Beues (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, }>at 
henvede helle. CX386 Chaucer MillePs T. 326 By hym 
that hanved iv.rr. hariede, haried, barowed] helle. c 1500 
Hoiv Plowmatt lemed Pater-Noster 39 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
I. 21 1, I byleve in Jhesu Cry-ste, Whiche suffred dethe and 
harowed hell. 15^ Hay any IVork 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ should do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Bp. Mouktacu Gagg 218 ‘This was before Christ har- 
rowed Hell. 1623 UssHER Answ. Jesuit 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake) harrowed Hell. 1850 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Christ hath harrowed hell, 
b. In the general sense of Harry v. 
x6o6 J.^ Clapham Hist. Gt. Bril, i, in. xvi. 142 These 
Piets. .didoft-timesharrowtheborders. 2643 Prynne .S'tn'. 
Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) XX2 The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoiledl 2782 Sir W. 
Jones Speech Reform. Pari. Wks, 1799 VI. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 1824 Scott Ld. of Isles 
V. XV, Long harrow’d by oppressor’s hand. 

Hence Ha*iTowed ///, a . ; Ha*iTowing (OE. 
hergunf) vhl.sb., spoiling (of hell), also in general 
sense, plundering, sacking (of a country). 

c 2000 /Elfric Horn. I, 228 Hell oneneow Crist, SaSa heo 
foriet Iwre hzcftlingas ut, ^rh Sacs Hmlendes herjunge. 
a 1430 Chester PI. xvit. (Harl. MS. 2013) See that you doe 
well, In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle. 2586 


Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi, And then in harrowed Hell 
(Pyrithous buried) he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwell. 
2399 Sandys Eur^x Spec. (1632) 184 The harrowing and 
desolating of the Cfountrey. 2654 Cokaine Dianea iit. 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Island. 2839 Wedgwood 
Did. Eng. Etymol. s.v. Harry, The harrowing of hell was 
the triumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
'when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
..been held captive in hell since the beginning of the 
world. 

t Harrow, baro (hm*r<?u), int. Obs. Forms: 
4 harou, -otv, -awe, 4-6 harowe, harrowe, 4-^ 
harrow (5 a rowe), 5-7 harro, 6 harrok, haroU, 
5- haro. [a. OF. haro, harou, liarett, liarol, liarau, 
hero, of obscure origin. The popular notion, 
found already in i4lhc., that the expression was 
ha Ron !, a call upon Ron, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent with the OF. forms 
of the word.] 

1 . A cry of distress or alarm ; a call for succour. 
To cry haiTtnu (on any one) : to denounce (a per- 
son’s) doings. since ^ 1600. (Modern instances 
are either after ME., or from mod.F.) 


23.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 480 Sche . . cradde ‘ Harow I' with 
gret rage. 2340 Ayenb. 31 Huannepe man..nele arere [let 
heued to gode be zorse ne grede harou be ssrifte. ^2386 
(Thaucer Millers T. ico Lat be Nicholas Or I wol crie, 
out, harrow, and alias. — Reeve's T. 152 lohn . . gan to 
crie harrow and weylaway Oure hors is lorn. 14x3 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) i, vii, (1859) 6 Lete us crj’en a rowe and 
oute upon them all I C2460 (Surtees) 307 

Oute, haro, out, out I harkyn to this home. 2481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 66 , 1 crye out haroive on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 25x3 Douglas AEneis xir. x. 226 Thai 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 574 Out, harowe, what 
niyschife is this. 2530 Palscr. 501/2 My mother was 
afrayde there had ben theves in her house, and she kr5’ed 
out haroll alarome. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 46 Harrow 
and well away ! After so wicked deede why liv’st thou 
lenger day? ^2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XII. 253 Harrow, alas ! I swelt here as I 
go. [2863 Sala Capt, Dangerous II. iv% 233 You may 
cry Haro upon me fora Cynic. 2894 F. S. Ellis Reynard 
208 Harowe ! I cry on that vile crew.] 

II 2 . In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 
form haro ! : see quots. 

2682 Warburton Hist. Guernsey § 43 (2822) 100 Clameur 
dc Haro, is thus practised. When any man finds another 
entering upon his possessions, .crying out three times haro, 
he in the king’s name discharges any workmen .. from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others . .after- 
wards he commences his action in the court. If he neglect 
so^ to do, then the person against whom the haro was 
cried, may . . bring his action against him who cried haro. 
1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. a) 539 Encroach- 
ments on property are sometimes met by a very peculiar 
e.\'clamatory appeal, called ‘ Ha ! Ro !* repeated thrice. It 
is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3 . as j/'. The calling of ; outcry. 

c 2440 York Myst. xxxi. 84 )?anne gete we some harrowe 
full hastely at hande. 2333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 
224 Thair wes no thing hot har/ok, how and cry. 

Harrower ^ (hjeTouoi). [f. Harrony t/.i] 

1 . One who harrows land. 

£’2440 Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 687/16 Hie harpicator, a 
haroer. 1552-72 Huloet, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarrilor. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) i4oHarrowers have usually 3</., ov^d. two quarters 
a day. 2688 R. Holme in. 243/2 Good Plowman, 

Sower, Harrower, and Carter. 

f 2. [f. Harrow j^.i] A harrow-maker. Obs. 

2483 Catk. Angl. I'jSlz An Harow or a harow-maker {A. 
a Harower), erpicarius, 

3 . One who harrows (the soul, feelings). 

2824 Mrs. j. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 2889 Whitby 
Azvaken. Mary Fenwick III. ii. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a harrower of feelings. 

HaTrower 2. Obs. or arch. Also 5 harwere, 
6 harroer. [f. Hakbow t).2] 

1. A spoiler : a by-form of Haekiee 1. Har- 
rower of hell, an appellation of Christ. 

c 1450 Cm'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) i6o We xulle telle. .How 
harwere of helle Was born this nyght. 

2. A bird of prey ; =Haebiee 1 3 , q.v. 

Harrowing, vbl. sb. : see Haebow r/.i and ". 

Harro-wing(ha;Tnu|it)),/;) 4 a. [f.HAEBOw zt.i] 

That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. :v. vi, My soul with harrowing 
raguish torn. 1B84 CoLEainOE in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div, 279 Other details yet more harrowing. .were presented 
to the jury. 

Hence Ha’rrowingly adv., Ha'rrowisgruess. 

• *799.^. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 279 Scarcely 
any smgle figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
2843 ^.Fr<w‘^/^j XXVIl. 19 The prayer for annihila- 

tion is more harrowingly terrific. 2883 Academy 29 Dec. 
426 Ike, .tragic and sordid harro^vingness [of life]. 

t Hai^, Ji.i Obs. [f. Haebv it.j The act 
of harrying; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

C1330 R. Brunne C/inw. (i8to) 157 Ne hotgh non o>er 
harie to do him reise his schelde. 

Harry (hte-ri), sblt. Also 4-7 Harry. [ME. 
Herry, Irom Henry by assimilation of nr to rr ; 
er subseq. becoming ar, as in Harey v.] A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Henry 
(whence also the feminine name Harriet, originally 
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=5 Henriette) ; used also in transferred applica- 
tions, and as part of many appellatives. 

I. 1 . The proper name. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook ' s Prol. 34 And ther-fore Herrj’ Bailly 
by thy feith Be thou na[t] wrooth. 1519 Interlude 4 EUm. 
in Hazl. DodsUy I. 30 The most wise prince the seventh 
Kerry. 1648 Miltoh Sonnet to ZaTves, Harrj', whose tune- 
ful and well-measured song [etc.]. 

2 . As a generic name for : a. A country fellow 
(? 06s.), b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type: cf. ’Arrt. 

1795 Grose D/ci. Vulg. Tongue^ Harr}\ a country* fellow. 
xa«8 Craven Dial.., Harry, a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round XII. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home We do not style him. 'Arry, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do. 

3 . Hat'iys King Hanys \ playing cards of 
the second quality. 

184* Bradshaw's yrnl. 16 Apr. (in Philol. Soc. Trei*is'. 
1867, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. ^ x866 in Stationer ^ Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. (Ibid.), The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished a.s Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews, 1867 Fry Playing-Card ienns (Ibid. 64) Harrys, 
so called from the device on the wrappers. 

II. With qualification, Old, Lord, Blind. 

■4. Old Harry; A familiar name for the Devil: 
see also Old and Nick. To play Old Many with : 
to play the devil or the mischief with; to work 
mischief upon ; to ruin. 

1777 BaAttD Pop. Antig. III. 54 In the north of 

England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1796 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 18*4 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. viii, There is none but Ould Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. X837 Marrvat Dog-jfiend 
xlvii. They’ve played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Barham Ingot, Leg., Merck. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums ! x88o Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel 0/ Family^ II. ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one’s bronchial tubes. 

5 . (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Old Harry, a Composition 
used by Vintners, when they bedevil their Wines. X796 
Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue, Old harry, a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6 . By the Lot-d Hariy \ a form of swearing ; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach, ir.i, By the Lord Harry he says 
true. X708 Motteux Rabelais tv. xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, m the Lord Harry's Name. 1821 Byron Epigr. 
Braziers' Addr. Caroline, By the Lord Harry I They'll 
find . . much more. 1890 Besant Demoniac x v, Then, by the 
Lord Harry •• if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
prize show of the mad'house ! 

7 . Blind Harry: see Blind a. 16. 

III. Combinations. 

8 . In apposition : Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback, Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater {PttJ/tnus major). Harry 
Benchman, Harry Butchitian, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow, t Harry -lion, 
horse-godmother* (HalUwell). Harry-long-legs, 
the cranefly or daddy-long-legs, d* Harry-rufflan, 
a swaggerer. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min. 235 .Stickle-backs, 
Hackles : or *Harry bannings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. X778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Pembrokeshire, The puffin 
and the *harry.bird breed in holes, and commonly in those 
of the rabbits. x8., W. G. Waters Words not in Forbyin 
Horf.Arch. VIII. 167 *Harry Denchman, the Danish crow. 
1885 SwAtNSON Prov. Names Birds 86 Hooded crow (gon.ius 
comix). .*Harry Dutchmen. 1607 Christmas Prince (1816) 
33 Good-wife Spiggot .. her selfe .staulked in the middest 
like a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience to 
terme it). 1676 Cotton Angler u. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-Iong-legs. X78X Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
14 Sept., A Harry Longlegs .. after much trial to catch, 
eluded me. xBsx S. Judd Margaret ii. i. (1871) 160 She has 
caught a harry-long-legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609-10 Corbet Elegie on Rmns Poems (1807) 5 When 1 
past Paules, and travell’d in that walke Where all -cure 
Brittaine-sinners sweare and talk ; Ould *Harry-ruffians, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

9 . aitrih. Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VIII; the old Harry groat, is that which bears the 
king's head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
a name of Blindman’s buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

1633 Marmion Antiquary n.in Hazl. Dodsley 456 
A piece of antiquity ; sir, 'tis English coin ; and if you will 
needs know, ’tis an old *Harry groat. x68x Hickeringill 
Vind. Naked TrtUh if. 26_In Henry the Eighths lime, (when 
a Harry-groat was the chiefest Silver-Coyne\ 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jas.II, c. 7 Mone of vj>er cuntreis .. sik as the *henry 
ingliss nobl^ 1488 Ld. High Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 80 Item, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 Ibid. 345 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar. .a quartar of ane Harj nobili. 
x6ix CoTGR., Capi/ou, a play, .not much vnlike our^Harry- 
racket, or Hidman-blind. Ibid., Cline-mucette, the game 
called Hodman-blind; Harrie-racket ; or, are you all hid. 
*615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 371 She hath old •harry 
soveraignes. .to give away on her death bed. 

Harry (hie*ri), v. Forms*, i hersian, 2-4 
herjian, 3 here^en, h£er3ien, herien, 3-4 her^en, 
4 herijen, liarre, bare, bari, 4-7 hery(e, 5 bery- 
3 QU, 4-6 bo.ry(©, 6-9 Sc. berry, 7 barrie, 6- 
barry. See also Harrow v.^ [OE. h^r^ian, 
/ifriauy = OLG. herron, MLG-, MDii. heren, hergen 


(Jieregen, heritn), OHG. harjdn, herjSn, keiTon, 
MHG. heren, hetjen, kerigen, hergen, ON. herja, 
Da. hitrge type ^harjSjan, f. *harJo~ 

host, .army, Here sb. It is notable that in this 
word the OE. g from though originally palatal 
(cf. pple. heriende in iElfred’s Orosins), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving w in ME. This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. JttTgode, pa. pple. hergod, vbl. sb, hergung', 
whence, by extension, the ME.' present, herwhe, 
herwe, karwe, Harrow beside the normal hcr^c, 
heryhe, kerry, hariy. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF. harier, hencr, 
/lender, in same sense.] 

1 . intr. To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

e 893 K. Alfred Oros.x. i. § ig J)a Cwenas herxiaS hwilum 
on 5a NorSmen. Ibid, ii, § 1 He waes heriende &feohtende 
fiftis winlra. a 1000 O. E. Citron, an. 794 (Earle) 59 pa 
hjeSenan on NorShymbrum herjodon. xx^ Ibid. an. 1014 
(E.Trle) 131 Hi..sceoldan..ealle £et5Jedere faran and herjian. 
c 1205 Lay. 14000 purh hi lend heo aemeS, and h^rjieS, and 
berneS. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and berried and slew 
wherever they came. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 86 
Harrie and make havock of all. a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Bonduca ii. iii. Harrying for victuals. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. III. i. i, The Prussians were harrjung and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman A'o/T«.C<»«7.(ed. 3)!. v, 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrj’ing. 

2 . Irons. To overrun (n place or territory) with 
an army; to ravage by war or invasion; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

ex20S Lay. 1640 He..her3ede hat lond- ^ 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xix. 280 The scottis men all cokdaill Fra end tilt 
end that heryit haill. ^1460 Batt. Otterboume 14 in 
Percy''s Ret., And boldely brente Northomberlonde, And 
haryed many a towyn. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 
209 How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried. 1581 SavI1-e Tacitus' Hist. m.xHx. (1591) 143 Italie 
he harried as a conquered countrey. a 1649 Dru.mm. of 
Hawth, Hist. yas. II. Wks. (1711) 31 The earl of Huntly 
burnt and berried all the lands of the earl of Murray. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. it. Wks. (1847) 500/1 The Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
Britain. 1855 Macaulay Eng. IV. 73 One band .. 
harried thecounty of Wicklow. rij^G^^zuShort Hist. i. § 1. 

6 Pirate-boats were harrying the western coast of the island. 

t b. spec. To despoil hell ; as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; « Harrow v.^ a. Obs. 

e 1200 Trin. Cell- Horn. « For to he time cam he 
herejede ■ helle. <*^1240 Lq/song in Cott. Horn. 205 [He] 
huruh his hoU passiun werp hene deouel adun and heriede 
helle. a 1300 Cursor M.^ 1446 Til hat our lauerd harid \v.r. 
heried] hell, e 1450 Mtrottr Saluacioun 3032 This helle 
entered Jhesu. , And of alle savles there Inne he hery’de it. 

i c. To rob (birds* nests). The current word in 
mod.Sc, 

1637-50 V.Ci\s Hist. A7!ri(i842)p.xxxii,I was informed, that 
some.parichoneris. -did herit craw nesles. xBiSScott Antiq. 
vii, Mony a kittywake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up 
amang thae very black rocks. 1894 Crockett Raiders 75, 

I had come over to harry gleds’ nests. 

3 . To harass- (persons) by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity ; to despoil. 

01300 Cursor M. 29340 J>aa Jxit pouer men ouer -lais. and 
herijs \y;.r. robbes] h^m. 13,. E. K. Allit. P. B. 1179 
herjed vp al Israel. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
dynis. 1635 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 148 It is His 
honour His servants should not be berried and undone in 
His service. 1786 "Bvrus Addr. Beelzebub they're 
only poind’t and herriet. 18x6 Scott Old Mart, viii, 
Harried and undone !— body and gudes ! | 

b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. i5V. 

1549 Compl, Scot, XV, 13s Sic vane hope, .hes gart mony 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (1884) 49 Qubasa. .hurtis ony uther man 
and hareis him out of house and harbarie. 1603 Jas. I Sp. 
Hampton Crt. Confer, in Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i, I will make 
them conform themselves; or else I will harry them out of 
the land, or else do worse. 1755 Johnson s, v,. In Scotland 
it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress , . as — ^ he harried me 
out of house and home ' ; that is, he robbed me of my goods 
and turned me out of doors. 

4 . To worry, goad, torment, harass ; to maltreat, 
ill-use, persecute ; to worry mentally, 

a 1400-50 A lexander 4484 And othire harlotry ^e hant 
heris [le goste. 1530 Palscr. 579/1 Why do you harj’e the 
poore felowe on thisfacyon? 1609 Holland^ww/. Maxell. 
214 He was haunted and harried with the horrible apparitions 
and spectres ofFuries. 1653 H. Cocan Xt.Pinto's 'J'rav, iv. 8 
Being wearied with harrj’ing those poor bodies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
*7^4 Johnson Let. to Dr, Taylor 22 hlay, That j’our mind 
should be harried it is no wonder. 1859 Tennyson Guine- 
z-rre 358 Thou their tool, set on to plague, .and harry me. 

f o. To ravish, violate. Obs, 

1591 HarinctoN Orl. Fur. xii. vi. Thus in his sight to 
have his mistresse bary’d. 16^ Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. 
iv. Wks. 1878 II. 36 He harried her among a throng of 
Panders. , 

6 . To plunder, carry off m a marauding rata 
(cattle, etc.). Now Sc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciani. iii, (x599) x*S The cattcll being 
harried by the one and the other- 1600 HoLt-tso Lhy x. 
ii. 352 They.. harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell. 1808 ScoTT Mann. x. xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw's goods. 1S30 GwtLttwrie T.vi.-rin. (1849) 288 
Herrying the webs and yarn of the country* wives. 

7 . To drag. Obs. or dial. 


13.. E. E. Allit. Z*. C. 178 Sembled ]jay were, Herjed out 
ofvche hyrne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4305 (Harl. MS. 
6923. If. 62), And deuylles salle harre hym up evene In the 
ayre. ^1386 Chaucer Pars, T. r 97. C1430 Life St. 

Nath. xxiv. (1884) 53 Than anoon [le holy mayde was haryi d 
forth. to turment. 0x440 Promp. Pan’. 227/2 Harj-yn, or 
drawyn, trahicio. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 429 Then the 
corps.. were haryed to Thamys syde, where .. there in the 
rubbusshe & sande . . they buryed or conuej’ed these .iii. 
bodyes. 1530 Palsgr. 579/2 He haiy’eih hym aboute as if 
he were a traytour. 1604 T. Wright Passions ii. iii. § 4. 73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach herrying and herling 
their Maister at their pleasure. 1613 R. Cawdrey Table 
Aiph. (ed. 3), Harrie, puU violently. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik. I. 17 Harrieng the virgin thence. 1845 Emily 
Bro!^e Wuthering Heights xxxiv. 280 * Tli’divil’s harried 
off his soul he cried. 

t Harry, int. Obs. Also S harrer, 6-7 area. 
A call to a horse ; = Hait. 


C1440 Protnp, Parz'. 221/2 Hayht, harry. C1460 Toivne- 
ftfy j'l/j j/. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, hlorelle, iofurthe, hjte, And 
let the ploghe stand. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Harre 
(Sp.\ a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haight, etc. 

t Harry-carry. Obs. (See quots., and cf. 
Hitrry-currt). 

* 493~4 Ordinance in Yamionth Bk. Entries {Ncrf. 
Archxol. (1855) IV. 262) Now of late divers of the same 
inhabitants have derised carts, called Harry Carries, and 
the owners of the same being called Harry Carmen, set., 
boys and girls to go with the said carts. .Every harry carry 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money bj’ the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one hable man. 1870 Thornbury 
Tout Eng. 11. xix. 37 These naTrow rows [at Yarmouth] 
created a necessity for a special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh’s lime, and hence 
popularly known as ‘ Harry-carries 
Harrying (hseTi|iq), vbl. sb. Forms: see the 
vb. [OE. hergung, f. hergian to Harry: see 
-ingI.] Warlike incursion; devastation, laying 
waste ; ravaging, plundering, raiding. 

rpoo tr. Bxdds Hist. 1, ix. [xi.] (1890) 42 Seo hergung 
w?es hurh Alaricum Gotena cyning^eworden. c xooo O. E, 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) 132 note, Hi .. worhton )>a:t maiste 
yfeL.on b®rnetie and herejunge and on man slyhtum. 
<1x250 prov, /El/red 90 in D. E.^ Misc. 108 To werie hat 
lond wih hunger and wik herivnge. t 557-7§ Dium. 
Occurr, (Bannatyne) 194 The hereing of Bothuile Mure. 
iBqx Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. viiT. 


216 The coasts of 
The same as 


Britain.. desolated by their harry’ings. 

Ha'rry-net. Obs. or dial. 

Habby-water see below. 

1805 Leslie of Powis 79 (Jam.) He does not know what a 
harry-net is. 1867 Smyth Saiiods Word-bk., Harry.net, 
a net with such small meshes, and so formed, as to take even 
the^ung and small fish. 

t Harry-Soph. Obs. [Shortened from Henry- 
Sophister, latinized Sophista Henricidnus, as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1661. (By an academic joke 
referred to Gr. ipho<pos very wise.)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge: see quots. 

rti66r Fuller Worthies (1662) An Heury-Sop/iisfer. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
University, stay themselves from commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, to render them, .more capable of preferment. ^Several 
reasons are assigned of their name..Tne truth is this, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destruction of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University .. 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, ^ two, three, some four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, (before they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintained. 1795 
Ma‘'. 20 (Farmer) A Harr>’, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute required previous to 
bis law-act, is hoc ipso facto entitled to wear the same 
garment, and, thenceforth, ranks as balchelor, by courtesj’. 
iB^z Cambridge Univ. C<z/.38Astudentwho has declared for 
Law or Physic, may put on a fuU-sleeved gown, when those 
of the .same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Soph (epuro^os). 

f Ha*rry-water, tz. and sb. Also 6 herrie- 
■water. [i. Harry v. -h WxVter,] 

1 , adj. That harries or despoils the water. As 
sb., short for harry-water net, a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very small fish. 

2579 Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 8g That destroyes the Smokes 
and frye of Salmound . . be Polkes, Creilles, Trammel-nets, 
and Herrie-waters. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Cf. drag-net. 

1552 LyndesaY Monarche 4761 Their herywater jbey 
spred in all countries. 1620 A. Symson Christ's Test, Unf. 

E viij (Jam.), (The doctrine of Purgatory] is ane herrie- 
water-net, and hath oner-spread the whole waters. *”*9 
Z. Boyd Z<w/ .^tf/*//488_Qam.) Alexander had fished the 
whole world with his herrie-water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff. Harsh, Hawse, Hawser. 
Harsegaye, var. of Abchegay, Obs. 

1876 in Voyle Mint. Diet. ‘ 

+ BCa*rsell, Obs. rare. [a. F. harceler, m 
15th c. harceller, for herceler, f. OF. herser to har- 
row.] irons. To aggravate, exacerbate. ^ 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiiL (r632) 614 He .. m stea 
of appeasing, doth harscll and wring them. 

H^sh (har/), <7. Forms : 3-6 4 ^ 

z. harske, bars, 6 harso, harshe, liar(r)ysn(.e, 
6-7 harrish, 6- harsh. [ME. b^rsb, a northern 
word, found from 1:1300, agrees in form (Dnt 
hardly in sense) rvith OSw. barsi, Sw. Aari/;, 
0.1. /larsi rank, rancid, rusty (as bacon), not re- 
corded in ONorse; also in form and sense with 
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MLG. and mod.G. harsch harsh, rough. As a 
general Eng. word, harsh (Jtarrish') is not found 
before i6th c. There is a northern by-form Hask. 

Ulterior etymology obscure : conjectured to be a deriv. in 
•sk^ -shyoX hard (quasi /?<rrrfrX*),orof the root/mr- mharm.) 

1 . Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch ; 
coarse in texture ; rugged. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21343 Leon dantand harsk and herd. 
£■1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Battista 278 Ine to arsk hare he 
wes clede. la 1400 Morie Artk. 1084 Harske as a hunde- 
fisch . . So was he hyde of hat hulke hally al over! 1513 
Douglas j^neis iv, x. 9 Amang buskis harsk. _x6oo J. 
PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 1. 36 A kinde of harsh haire like 
goates. 1606 N. Baxter Sidney's Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blunt rude harrish uncooth, 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 516 The Pith and the Kernel, .are both of a harsh 
substance. . 2737 Bracken Farriery lvtj>r. (2756) I. 322 
An old Horse’s Mouth being naturally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 2876 Page Adv. Text'Bk, Geol. iv. 
85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger. 

2 . Repugnant or unpleasant to other bodily senses, 

a. Unpleasantly rough to the taste ; astringent. 

C2440 Prom/. Parv. Harske, or haske, as sundry 

frutys {P. bars, or harske). 2533 Elyot Cast. Ilelike 11. 
vii. 11 S41) 20b, [Grapes] which are in taste bytter or harryshe. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike'Dtd.. (2580) A ij b, This fruite. .male 
perhaps in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 
harshe in the mouthe. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 40 Such Astric- 
tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 2637 Milton 
Lycidns 3, 1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
2809 Pinkney The water. .is so harsh that 

it cannot be drunk. 2831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 258 
Black Oxide of Mercury.. is. .ofa harsh taste. 

b. Disagreeably rough to the ear ; jarring, dis- 
cordant. 

2530 (implied in Harshness]. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 
49 He was harrish of voyce, but yet eloquent. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xxvii. § 2 Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. 72630 Milton At a Solemn Afusic 20 And with 
harsh din Broke the fair musick. 2670 Narborouch yrnl. 
in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (^2712) 65 The Men have a harsh 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 2870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. II. 227 Loud and harsh as the scream of 
the peacock. 2892 W. hliNTo in Bookman Nov. 56/2 They 
are the only harsn notes in a volume of delightful verse. 

c. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the eye ; forbidding. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (2776) IV, 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments .. harsh and blackened by the sun. 
2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III, 242 The red glare of 
the fires upon these wild groups and harsh faces. 2842 W. 
Spalding Jtaly ^ It. Isl. 1. 177 The energy and harsh pro- 
portions, sometimes reaching the height of caricature . . in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr. 279 A picture without half tone.s is harsh. 

d. Disagreeable or forbidding in general physi- 
cal effect ; attended with discomfort ; rough, rude. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1624) 422 The Kirges.sen.. 
Iteseliti, harsh names of harsher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. x6Si Dryden Abs. ff Achit. To Rdr., 
The physician.. prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate 
disease. 2842 James Brigand ii, Ihe harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 212 
A cache of meat deposited . . in this harsh wilderness. 

3 . Repugnant or roughly offensive to the feelings ; 
severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, roaigh, unfeeling, a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

2579-80 North Plutarch 503 (R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v..ii. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignitie. 1639 
W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida i. iii. (1850) 55 Whatever 
crime’s the cause Of this harsh sentence. 2709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let, to Miss A. Wortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 90 
Under the harsh administration of Laud, 
b. Of persons. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 431 (N.) The verle shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 2596 
Shaks. Merch. K. iv. i. 123 Not on thy soalc : but on thy 
soule harsh Jew Thou mak’st thy knife keene. 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 209 He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4 . Repugnant to the understanding or taste; 
grating upon the mind or resthetic faculty ; strained, 
forced ; lackingsmoothness, unpleasing, ungraceful. 

2594 WiLLOBiE Avisa (1880) 12 Easie to be vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity. 1624 Capt. S.mith Virginia 
Pref. I Though the beginning may seeme harsh . .a pleasanter 
Discourse ensues. 22x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Krimvl. 
§ 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas. 
2841 Myers Cafh. Th. 130 No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. _ 2897 Grenfell & Hunt Adyta ‘Jnaov iii. 10 An 
accusative after vijtrrcvcip, ‘fast to the world’ is very harsh. 

5 . Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured, 
-mannered, -syllabled, -iongued, -voiced acljs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-bhisterin^, -echoing, ^grating, 
-resounding, -sounding adjs. C. f Harsh* weed, 
a name for Knapweed, Ceniaurea Scabiosa (Sir T. 
Hill Herb. Brit. 1760). 

273s Somerville Chase iv. 155 Thy threat’ning voice, 
■*Harsh-€choing from the hills. 2863 I. Williams Ba/tistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, *Harsh*fealur’d .. rude of 
limb, a 2743 Savage JPks. (1775) II. 7^ (Jod.) Bars ‘■harsh- 
grating. 2593 Shaks. Rich. //, i. iii. 135 With *harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray. 2595 — yohn iv. ii. 
150 In rude *harsh sounding rimes. 2B70 Bryant llia^i I. 
1. 30 '•Harsh-tongued ! thou ever dost suspect me. 2850 
Lynch Thco, Triu. v. 73 Wisdom is not *harsh-voiced. 
Harsb, v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 
fl. intr. To give a harsh sound ; to creak. Obs. 


1583 Stanyhurst AEneh 1. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe creake in sbrilbaled harshtng. Ibid, 11. 63 At leingth 
with rounsefal, from stock vntruncked, yt har.ssheth. 

2 . irans. To rub or clash roughly against. 

2889 H. a. C. Dunn Fencing \\i. 98 The defender parries 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his blade. 
Sarsbeu (haupn), v. rare. [f. Habsh a. + 
•EN 5 .] trans. To render harsh. 

2824 Mirror HI. 123/1 Sounds of harmony, harshened 
into discord. 28^ Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxiL A soured 
and harshened spirit. 2880 Bertha Tho.mas Violin-Player 
11. X. 248 In a strange harshened accent. 

HaTshish, a. mncc-wd. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Somewhat harsh. 

2842 Browning Pip/a Passes ii, How to Jonah sounded 
harshish. Get thee up and go to Tarshish. , 

Harshly (haujli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a harsh or disagreeably rough manner; roughly, 
rudely, discordantly, unpleasantly, severely, un- 
feelingly, etc. : see the adj. 

c 2375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Alargaret 437 J>e maydine . . hynt 
hyme harskly be h* hare. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ly. iv, 7 
'Twill sound harshly in her eares. 2599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholdc be impro^rlye or harsely 
applied. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 5^ Like ripe Fruit . . 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 2784 Cow’per Task vi. 503 
Truths Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 214 A harsh code harshly enforced. 

Harshness (haujnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being harsh ; unpleasant roughness, 
discordance, severity, rigour, etc. t see the adj, 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With harsknes he can 
hir assal3e. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 29 For harsknes 
of hir carlicli throt. 2530 Palsgr. Introd. 25 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse. .whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vowelles. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 86 Hartis tung.. 
hath a byndyng taste with an harrishnes. 2695 Addlson tr. 
Virg. Georg, iv. Wks. 1722 1. 21 Luscious sweets, that .. 
Correct the harshness of the rac>' juice, a 2782 Blair Lect. 
xviii. 18 Harshness arises from unusual words ; from forced 
inversions . . and loo much neglect of smoothness and ease. 
2847 Tennyson Princ, 11. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 

fHaTshy, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Of harsh quality or character. 

2583 Stanyhurst iii.(Arb.)77 Theartoo skriches 

harshye reloyning. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 28 The 
harshie rockes are all to totters rent. 

IIarsk(e, obs. forms of Harsh. 

Harslet : see Haslet. 

Harst, a So. form of Harvest. 
tHaTstrang, ho'restrong. Obs, Herb. 
[Introd. 1562 from Du. karslrang, = Gee. hnrn- 
slrenge strangury, f. ham urine + streuge tightness, 
rigidity.] Hog’s Fennel, Pettcedanum officinale. 

2562 Turner Herbal 11. 83 b, Peucedanum is named . . in 
Duch Har strana, and because wchaue no other name for 
it, .it may be called in EngUshe also Har strang. Ibid. 84 
Harstrang , . will make hys hede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it. 2578 Lvte Dodoens 11. cviii. 298 It is 
called, .in Englishe alsoP^«C£’</<2w«w, HorestrongjOr Here* 
strange. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum incorporat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang, 1879 Prior Plant-n., Harstrong, or Horestrong. 
Hart (haJt). Forms : i heorut, heorot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4«-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5- hart. 
[ME. hert, OE. heort, heorot = OL,G. hi rot (MDu., 
Dn, hert, LG. harf), OHG. hirttz,, hirz, (MHG. 
hv\, Ger, hirsch, from earlier hh'sz), ON. hjprir 
(Sw., V>ti,hiori)x—0'Vtvi\..*h€j'itt-,^Qxh.i—*h€7-wut-, 
*herzuot~, with dental formative appended to a 
stem cognate with L. ceruo-s', peril, related to Gr. 
Kcpar- horn, as if=‘ the horned*.] 

1 . The male of the deer, esp, of the red deer; 
a stag ; spec, a male deer after its fifth year. 

£•825 Vesp. Psalter xX\[\\.s[\\ Swe swe heorut ^ewillaS to 
waellum wetra. c 888 K. iELFRED xxxv. §6 Nan heort 
neonscunodenajnne Icon. exaosLAv. 26762 Swa bund j^ene 
heort driueS. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 376 Wo so .. slou hert 
o^er hynde. C2385 Chaucer L. G, JV. 1121 {Dido) Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 2398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. XXV. (1495) 134 As it faryth in horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W, 2531) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. 1602 zndPt, Return fr. Parnass. 
II. V. 889 Your Hart is . . the fourth yeare a Stagge, the fift 
yeare a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart. 2622 Bible Ps. 
xlii. I As the Hart panteth after the water brookes. 2741 
Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer of a Hart. 1824 Scott Ld. of Isles iv, ii, See him 
dart O’er stock and stone like hunted hart. 

f b. Horl of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. Hart royal, 
a hart that has been chased by a royal personage. 

c 2380 Sir Femmb. 2750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
•stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene, a 2440 Sir Degrez'. 249 
Hys proud hertes of grese Bereth no chartur of pes. c 1550 
Adam Bell in Furniv. Percy P'olio (1868) 111. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of grcece U*he best they could there see. 
2598 Manwood Lawes Forest 24 b. If the King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then . .he 
is called a^Hari Royall. Ibid. iv. § 6. 28 When a Hart is 
past his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
Tenn. 2637 B. Jonson S^ Skeph. i- ii, A great, large deer 1 
Rob. What head? John. Forked; a hart of ten. 2674 N. 
Cox Genii. Recreai. (2677) 6 If hunted by the King, a Hart 
Royal. 2822 Scott Nigel xxvii. There is a pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease. 

2 . Comb., as hart-like adj., hart-skin \ hart- 
berry, a local name of the Bilberry ; f hart- 


. bramble, Buckthorn ; f hart-evil (see quot.) ; 
t hart-fly, an insect, ?the stag-beetle; f hart- 
horse, tr. Gr. iiTTriXacpos, ‘ lit. the horse-deer, 
perhaps the rusa, Cetvus Anstotelis* (Liddell & 
Scott); thart-hound, a stag-hound; +hart-root, 
hart*s-root (see quots.) ; hart*s-balls = harps 
truffles', hart’s black (see quot.) ; f hart’s-crest, 
the imaginary horns on the forehead of a cuckold ; 
fhart’s-eye, a plant: see quot.; f hart's-head 
(see quot.) ; t hart’s-trefoil, Melilot = Hart- 
clover; hart’s-truffle, a kind of underground 
fungus {Elaphomyces) ; f hart - thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina'], Buckthorn, Rhamnus caiharticus ; 
'f hart-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 
a deer and a wolf. 

i 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 332 Cnua honne *heorot brembel 
leaf. 27*7 Bailey vol. II, *Hart Evil (with Farriers), the 
Stag-evil, a Rheum or Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts. .ofaHorse, which hinders him from eating. 
2620 Guillim Heraldry m. xviii. (1611) 152 As the ■Hart- 
fly Beetle, Ladi-cow, [etc.] 1550 J. CoK£. Eng. ^Fr. Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Greyhoundes, ■hartehoundes, buckehoundes, 
and begles. 2598 Sylvf.ster Du Bartas 11. i. tv. Handicrafts 
402 With *Hart-like legs. x6ix Cotgr., Libanot, Hearbe 
I Frankincense . . *Hart-root. 2677 Littlf.ton Lat. Diet, 

\ *Harts-root, [ = rosemary]. 2823 Crabb TVr/iwi?/. 

Diet., Hart-Root, ^^ Athamaniacii\Avai^XL%, x^e>Treas, 

I Boi. , *Hart*&ha\ls, Elaphomyces. 2852 Diet. A rchit., * Hart's 
I Black, that substance remaining .. after the spirits, volatile 
j salt and oil, have been extracted from hartshorn . . when . . 

I levigated it answers the purpose of painters nearly as well 
i as ivory black. 2600 J. Lane 44' 'The 

married men might, .sbunne the *Harts crest to their hearts 
content, With cornucopia, Comewall, and the home. 2607 
Topsf.ll Fourf. Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : (that is, as some 
call it •Harts eye, others Hart-thorne, or grace of God, 
others wild Dilany). 2686 Plot StafPordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg’d on each side.. called by the 
water-men the *Harts-head. 2483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 An 
•Hartskyn .. nembris. 26*4 Harincton Sch. Saleme in 
Bal'ces Bk. 255 In the Summer-time I chiefly commend 
1 garments of Harts-skinnes, and Calues-skins. 1640 Parkin- 
I SON Theat. Bot. Table, *Harts Trefoile is Mellilot. 2866 
< Treas. 389 a synonym of •Hart’sTruffles.. 

Elaphomyces. 2607 •Hart-thorne [see hart's-cye\. 2621 
Florio, spina centina, the wilde Harthorne. 2577 Eden 
& WiLLES Hist. Trav. 295 *Harte Woolfes .. engendred 
eylher of a Woolfe and a Hynde, or a Hart and a bitch 
woolfe. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 166 They 
have. .Hart-Wolves brought up to hunt their ow'n kinde. 

Hart, obs. f. Heart; obs. van art (see Be), 
Hart-clover, hart’s clover, [f. Haet: 
see quot. 1664.] A name for Melilot. 

c\e>o<oSax. Leechd. I. izoDeos wyrt J>e man,.heort-clfflfre 
nemneS. £24*5 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644/36^ 
hartclauer. Hie sicassis, idem, 2664 K. 'Turner Boiatta- 
logia 299 In English Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Deer delight to feed upon it. 2674-92 Ray 
N. C. Words 35 Hari-claver, Melilot. 2879 Prior Plani-n., 
Hart's Clover. 

Harte, obs. f. Art sh. \ also of Heart, q.v. 

£■1375 Sc, Leg, Saints, Nyckolas 56 His fadlr .. Gert in- 
forme hyme . . In liberale hartis. Ibid., Eugenia 52 Scho 
had leyryle. .Of l)e sewine sciens al l>e harte. 

II Hartebeest, hartbeest (ha-rtebrst, ha-rt- 
brst). [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. hert bart + becst be.ist.] 
A kind of antelope {Alcephahis caamd) common in 
South Africa. 

1786 Sparkman Voy Ca/e G. H. II. xiv. 199 The hartbeest 
.. IS the most common of all the larger gazels. 2824 
Burchell Trav. II. 99 One of our party fell in with the 
fresh remains of a kaama or hartebeest. 2834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk, II Where the gnu, the gazelle and the hartebeest 
graze. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 198, I saw a mag- 
nificent herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth(e, obs. form of Hearth. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardled. Hurdled. 

Harth-pace, erron. f. Half-pace : cf. Hathpace. 

1667 Primatt City ^ C. Bui/f 11. (1680) 70 You may make 
these Stairs . . Harth-pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartichoke,-ehoiigh,etc., obs. ff. Artichoke. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury >1. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

Hartin (hautin). Afin. [Named from OherhaH 
in Styria: see -in.] A fossil resin (C20H17O) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

2863-8* Watts Diet, Client. III. 14. 

Hartite (hautsit). Min. [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

2863-82 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of Hurtleberry. 

Hartleian (hajtiran, ha*Jtlijan), a, and sb. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57)1 regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. B. 
sb. One of the Hartleian school. 

2803 Ediu. Rev. I. 476 The unnecessarj’ complication of 
the Hartleyan theory, 28x7 Coleridge AY£>^.Zi/. (1882) 57 
'Ihis Caput vtortnum of the Hartleian proce.ss has been 
rejected by his followers. 1859 T. Martineau Ess., etc. 
(1891) III. 564 The thorough-faced Harlleyian walks through 
these startling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal, a. See Hart i b. b. See quot. 

*755 Johnson, Hart-royal, a plant ; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain. (App. an error in J. : cf. Hartshorn 3.] 

Hartsborn (hauls, hmn). \i. hart's (possessive 
of Hart) ■¥ Horn.] 
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1 . The horn or antler of a hart ; the substance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, formerly the chief source of ammonia. 

c xooo Snx. Leechd, I. 234 WiJj heafod sare, heortes homes 
axan fif penega sewiege drinc. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 
1. 93^ Brent herds hom. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxx. 544 
Putting thereto Hartes home burnt and washed. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 335 So of the suffiius* of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke . . so of burnt Harts horn 
a sable. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. lnz>. § 83 A Rasping- 
Mill for Harts-horn, 1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is procur’d from Hartshorn. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse CookeryxsCx. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2 . Spirit of kartshornj also simply hartshorn : 
the aqueous solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from harts’ horns or otherwise). Salt of hartshorn : 
carbonate of ammonia ; smelling salts. 

iWs Boyle Sahib, Air 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-armoniac.^ a 1698 Temple 
Gout (R.), The Count . . gave me a receipt of the salt of 
hartshorn, by which a famous Italian physician . . had per- 
formed mighty cures. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 23 f 2 
Down she fell . . Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Waterin her Face. 1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3) II. 6 
Ammonia , . was known by the name of volatile alkali ; it 
was also called hartshorn, because . . obtained by distilling 
the horn of the hart. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap.{l^^^ 557 
In the use of hartshorn . . it is necessary to exercise care, 
lest injury should be done to the delicate mucous membrane. 

i* 3 . Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag’s horn : a. Buck’s-horn Plantain, Plan- 
iago Coronopns (also Hartshorn Plantain) ; b. 
Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopns. Ohs, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixiv. 93 The first Crowfoote or 
Hartshorne .. bringeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shorte startes or branches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes home. Ibid. 95 We may also call it 
Hartes home TIantayne, Buckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
Culpepper Eng. Phys. Enl., Bucks-hom, it is also called 
Harts-horn. .the Vertues are held to be the same of Bucks- 
horn plantane. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) ^ 4 ^ 
Juice of’ an Herb called Harts-horn. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hart’shom, Plantago CoronoPus. 

4. atlrib. and Comb., as hartshorn drops, -rasper, 
shavings, tea; +hartahorn beetle, the stag-beetle ; 
hartshorn jelly, a nutritive jelly made formerly 
from the shavings of harts’ horns, now from those 
of calves’ bones ; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. xoos The t7Xqtvk«p(i)<, 
or *Harts horn Beetle is called Lucanus by Nigldlus. 
X706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. i, Here, here, let's see 
the *Hartshorn-drops, 18x3 j. Thomson Lect. Inflam. 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-like stimulating fluids. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make •Harts- 
horn Jelly. ^ xSSw Cassells Did. Cookery Hartshorn 
Jelly . — Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings in four 
pints of water for three hours, Lend. Gas. No. 6382/11 

Richard Sill . . *Harthorn-Rasper. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two ounces of •Hartshorn shavings. 
a 1762 Lady M. W. Montagu Song to Lady Invin i. Lett., 
etc. 1887 11. 511 'Tis too soon for ^hartshorn tea, 

Ha*rt’s-tongne. [A transl. of med.L. lingua 
cervi ; so named from the shape of the long entire 
fronds : so Ger. hirschztmgey Da. hertstong, Fr, 
langiie de cerf etc.] The common name of the 
fern Scolofendritwi vnlgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus ; rarely applied to some other 
polypodiaceoxis ferns, as Olfersia cei'vina and Poly- 
podium Singaporianum. So Hart’s-tongu© fern. 

^1325 Gloss. IF. de Biblesw. in Wright Foe. 162 Cerf 
lange, hertis-tounge. X350 O. E. Med. Gloss, in Archxol. 
XXX. 409 Hertistonge, lyngua cervi. c Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tongue, herbe, scolopendria, lingua cervi, 
a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 103 Lingua ceruina..gaU, 
cerflange, ang. herttonge. 1362 Turner Herbal ii. 86 b, 
Hartis tunge . .hath netherstalk sede nor floure. 1589 Cogan 
Haz'en Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Harts-tong. .and such 
like cooling heroes. 1854 S. Thomson ^FUd FI. iii. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart’s-tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 1882 Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of hartstongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 

Hartwort (ha'itwz^Jt), [A i 6 thc. spelling of 

Heartwort, q.v.] 

1 . Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Sdeii, including various umbelliferous plants now 
placed elsewhere. 

Seseli cethiopicum is now Laserpititint latifolium, Herb 
Frankincense. 

^ XS62 Turner Herbal ii. 135 a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germanye. .som call it hartzwurt 
..wherefore we maye call it Hartwuit, wyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. 16x1 Cotcr., 
Siler, the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char, II. iv. § 4. 90 Umbelliferous Herbs of Finer Leaves. . 
Hart-wort. 1693 Salmon Bates' Dispens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Lov.age. 1714 French Bk. of Rates So 
Hart-wort per 100 weight, 01 00. 17x5 Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 239 Shrub Hartwort, Kay 476, c. 5 [=Bu’ 
pleurum fruiicosuin\ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hartzvort, the 
Laserfiitium siler, and the Tordylium maximum. H. 
French, H. of Marseilles, Seseli tortuosnm. 

2 . A book-name for Tordylium maximum, one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Seseli. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) L 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smii h Eng. Flora I. 103. 1846 Sowerby Eng. Bot. (ed. 3), 

Great-Hart-Wort, Tordylium Maximum. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Tordylium. 

Har um-s camm (he^Tsm i ske^Tsm) , adv . , 
adj,, and sb. colloq. Also 7-9 harum-starum, 8 
hare’um Bcare’um, hairum-scairum, 8-9 harem- 


Bcarem. [A riming combination, app. f. Hare 
v.'^ + Scare sometimes taken as = hare 'em, 
scare Vr/t.] 

A. adv. Recklessly, heedlessly, wildly. ? Obs, 

1674-91 Ray S. E. C. JFords lot To Hare, to affright 

or make wild; to go harum siarunt. 1740 Round about 
our Coal Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run harum scarum 
to draw a jug of ale. 1785 Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue s.v., 
Running harum scarum, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly, .and in a hurry, after they know not what. 1803 
Jane Porter Thaddeussiw. (1831) 114, 1 should not like a son 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adj. Reckless, careless, heedless in action ; 
wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

X7SX Smolle’tt Per. Pic. (1779) I, viil. 71 Such a hare'um 
scare’um blood of a bitch. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man. x8ot Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii. (D.), What I call 
harum-scarum manners. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 11. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarum fellow, .always in debt. xMi Ld. 
R, Montagu Mirror in America 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramble 'after the whim of the hour is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless, unregulated peison. b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. 30 More mischief .. than 
such a hare’em scare'em as I could accomplish in twenty 
years. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxvi. 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. x886 

E. L. Bvnner a. Surriage i. ii Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played at harum-scarum ? 1896 J. Morley 
in Daily Nnvs 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you. .have 
got harum scarum. 

Hence Karam-sca*rumness, recklessness. 

X863 Hawthorne Our Old Hosne{\%%g^ L345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dirt and harum-scarumness. 1883 
L. Wingfield .ri. Rozve I. ii- 35 A reckless Hibernian harum- 
scarumness in pecuniary matters. 

1 ! Haruspes (har»*speks). PI. haruspices 
(-isfz). Also 6-9 aruspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
U3piek, -pect. [L. (Ji)aruspex, f. a root appearing 
in Skr. kird entrails + L. -$pic- beholding, inspect- 
ing.] One of a class of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etniscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. JFi/c/xcr. tx. m. (x886) 158 Another 
sort of ndtehing priests called A ruspices, prophesied vjclorie 
to Alexander, Sicause an eagle lighted on his head, c 1605 
Rowley- Birth Merl. iv. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 313 Alexander 
. . called his aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 1741 M iddle- 
TON Cicero I. vi. 454 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Haruspices. x87s> Froude C.Tsnr 
xxvi. 458 ‘Am I to be frightened’, he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, * because a sheep is without 
a heart?’ 

Harnspical (hawspikal), <?. Also ar-. [acl. 
L. (Ji)ttitispicSl-is, (. haruspex, -teem ; see prec.] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So + Ham'splcate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *haruspi- 
eari, haruspical-'], in same sense. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicate pre.sagers. Ibid. 3O7 The haruspicall diviners. 
Ibid. 327 A great aruspical! diviner would heeds forewarn 
Csesar. I 

Harnspication (han?spik^* j3n). [n. ofaction 
f. L. type *haruspicdrt to act as Haruspex : see 
above and -ation.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

. X87X Tvlor prim. Cult. I. iii Haruspication belongs .. 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians. Ibid. 112 
Haruspication has died out more completely than almost 
any magical rite. 

liaruspice, anglicized form of Haruspex ; cf. 

F. anispice. 

1828 in Webster, who cites Encyc. Adam. 

t Haru'spicine, arus-. Obs. [ad. L. hane- 
spicin-a, fem. of harttspiem-us belonging to a hain- 
spex, used as sb. (sc. ars).'} =Haruspicy. So 
•V Haruspici nal (ax-) a., relating to bamspicy ; 

•f Harnspi’cinate (ar-) v. intr., to practise haru- 
spicy ; t Haruspi'cixiy (ar-^ = HaruspiCT. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. iii. (1591) 54 The skill and 
arte of Haruspicine. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 189 Auguriz- 
ing, auspicating, and anispicinating. thid. 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the acuspicinall discipline, a 1693 
IJrquhart Rabelais in, xxv. 210 Will you have a trial of 
your Fortune by the Art of Aruspiciny? 

Haruspicy (har^’spisi). Also 6-9 ar*. [ad. 

L. Jiaruspicifim, f. harnspic-em : see Haruspex.] 
The practice or function of a hanispex ; divination 
by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Fan. Artes 51 b, Of 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stil- 
LiNGFL. tr. Cal. Flora Pref. in Misc. Tracts (1762)236 This 
institution of augury seems to have been much more antient 
than that of aruspicy. 1895 Folk-Lore Mar. 63 The old 
Roman haruspicy exists among the Hawaitans. 

Harvest (bauvest), sb. Forms ; 1-2 bserfest, 
herfest, (i heerfeest), 3-6 hervest, 4-5 hervist, 
-Tyst, -wist, 5 horveste, (-weste, -waste, 
-wyste, her(r)ust, eruyst) ; 3- harvest, (Sc. S-9 
hairst, 9 ha'arst, harst, herst). [OE. kterfest, 
herfest = OFris. herfst (mod.Fris. dial, harvst, 
hearst, herst), MDu. and Du. herfst, MLG. her- 
vest, hervst, (LG. harvst, harfst), OHG. herbist 
(MHG. herbest, Ger. hetdfst), all masc. ; ON. (with 


loss of r and contraction) haust neut. (orig. masc,, 
Sw., Da. host m.) OTeut. *hartisio-z, -usto-z, 
perh. from a^root '^hart- = L. carpere to pluck, crop, 
cf. Gr. nap-nos fruit.] 

1 . The third of the four, seasons of the year, the 
autumn. Obs. exc. dial., or passing into sense 2. 

902 Charter Bp. Denezvulf in Cod. Dipl. Y. 151 To hmr- 
festes emnihte sie simne a;tyfed. cxq$o Byrhtferth's 
Handhoc in Anglia (1885) VIlI. 299 pa feower timan .. 
lengten, sumor, hasrfest, & winter. «iioo Foe. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 317/7 Autumnus, herfest. aizz^ Ancr. R. 412 
pe holi rode dei, Jj® latere, l>et is ine heruest. CX290 
6'. Eng. Leg. I. 12/393 Aftur heruest he comez i-lome. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 107 pe evenes of fje 
day and he ny5t is ones in pe Lente and efte in herve-st. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Pnv. Priv. Ixvi. (E. E. T. S.) 
243 A1 the olde Phylosofers the yere dyuy;edyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Veere, Somer, Herrust, and 
Wyntyr. 245 Of Herust. 1551 RecordeC<zj/. 

{1556) 32 The 14 day of September .. with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the year. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 AI. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 78 Toward the End of Harvest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2 . The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked from prec. sense before 14th c.) 
n:xxoo Gercfa in Anglia{iBB6)l'X.. 261 On hsrfestoripan. 
ci^oo Si. Brandan 6g2'Thzpp\in were ripe y-nou3 ri3t as 
hit harvest were. 13.. E. E. Allit. P, B. 523 Sesounez 
schal yoiv neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wvclik 
Gen. XXX. 54 And Ruben goon out in tyme of wheet heruest 
into the feeld. 1300 Gower C<?^//CII. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaiteth nought more redely The 
hervest. rx42o Pallad. on Hush. iv. 252 Reserue in her- 
uest hem that seed shal brynge. 14., in Archxol. LIV. 1. 
164/106 July for eruyst. 1483 Cath, Angl. 177/1 Harvest, 
autumpnns, messis. 14B3 Presentm. Ju-ries in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 28 And cutes corn in hartvysle. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Saxn. xxi. 9 Whany® barly haruest beg^mneth. i6ix 
Bible Prov. x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a sonne 
that causeth shame. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 899 Seed lime 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Song Robin share in hairst, I shure wi* him. 
1856 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. v. (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. 

b. transf. The season for the gathering of other 
annual products. 

1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg, iv. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fall in ev’ry* Year. 

c. iransf. and fig. (From 2 and 3.) 

1535 Coverdale Jer. li. 33 The doughler of Babilon hath 
bene in hir tyme like as a threszshinge floorcj but shortly 
shal hir haruest come 1x382 Wvclif,jU a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his reping]. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado r. 
iii. 27 It IS needful that you frame the season for your 
ownc haruest. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent . . so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Harvest of Abissine captives. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. 93 Fellou'.labourers in that harvest of souls. 1841 
Loncf. God's-acre iii, The great harvest, when the arch- 
angel’s blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

3 . The reaping and gathering in of the ripened 
grain ; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 Tindale John iv. 35 Loke on the regions : For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 Wyclif, ben . . to repe]. 
c 2532 DeweS Inlrod. Fr. in Fahgr. 950 To go to hervest, 
vioissoner. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ij- Cl. 11. vii. 26 The Seeds- 
man Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his gralne, And 
shortly comes to Haruest. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 981 A 
field Of Ceres ripe for harvest. 2797 Washington m Sir 
J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 27, 1.. shall read it.. so soon as 
I have passed through my har\’est, which is now nearly 
finished. x&8o Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest was not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. To make a long ha)'- 
vest for or about a little corn. Lod of the harvest, 
(a) the proprietor or farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. ix. 8); (b) 
the head reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the harvest, 
(a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home; cf. Harvust queen; (i^) the female 
mate’ of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

XS34 Tindale Matt. l\. 38 Wherfore praye the Lords of 
the harvest [1526 harvest lordej to sende forihe la^rers 
into hys harvest. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 38 Surely 
,.ye haue in this time thus wome, Made a long haruest for 
a little come. 1600 Dekker Shoemakers Holiday n. (2862) 

12, 1 am sure "you make that garland for me against I shaU 
beladyof the harvest. 27x0 Tusser Redivivus in Hone s 
Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 1158 He that is the lord of harvst 
is generally some stayed sober-working man. 1826 Iota. 
1167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reap), .enters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. 

4 . The ripened grain or fruit ; the corn-crop. 

1526 Tindale Matt. ix. 37 The hervest is greate [^^ vc^, 

there is myche ripe come] but the laborers nr fwwe. iS73 
Baret Alv. H 206 Haruest was so plentifull, that bames 
would not hold it. 1697 Dryden Georg, nt. 3** / 

waving Haiwest bends beneath his{Borc^J 
CowrER Iliad xvni. 6S9 Along the funow here, "an est 

fell. 1870 Yeats Hat. Hist. Comm. 80 Those who so« and 
reap her bountiful harvests are often without bread. 

b. The season’s yield of any natural Product. 

1607 TorsELL For./. Bras/s (1658) .21 l liis 
no man’ail, that there should be so Cetyrr ji 7.2 

store of these Jlice. 1697 n.RyoES 
The V;ne herjitjuid Harye^st yields. ,6^' 

Ffru7' Burt xii. 400 The hardest of tarlj, m 22, a 
amounted to io6,coo Ib^ 1881 

climatic couditiens on which the grouse hanest cepends. 
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h. The product or * fruit’ of any action or 
effort ; a supply produced or appearing, a ‘ crop *. 

1576 Fleming Pancpl. Efist^ 225 They shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your harvest, namely the same 
vertue whcrwith j’ou are indued. 1594 Shaks. Rich, lilt 
v.-ii. 15 To reape the Haruest of perpetuall peace. 1693 
Dryden yuvenal (J.), Let us the harvest of our labours eat. 
J77X yufiius Lett. xliv. 235, I am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parliamenta^' virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 "Ls-eli. Elem. Geol.:C\K. (1874) 
336 A rich ‘ harve.st ' of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
autumn or harvest. 

138* Wyclif yude 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
r2449 Pf.cock RePr. ni. xvi. 383 Thoru3 a! an haruest 
cesoun. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyne 278 Another, .wyth 
her doth brynge Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge. 
*577 Oqoce, Heresbach's Husb. i. {1586) 24 We here doo 
call Frugezt all sortes of harvest grayne. 1602 Carew 
ConvwalKyZw) zio The ordinary coven.ants of most con- 
ventionary tenants are, to . . do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.], a 1621 J. Vicars in Sylvester's IVks. (1880) 

I. 10/2 All thy full-ear a Harvest-Swathes. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Dryden Virg, Georg, ii. 286 No toiling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So late at Night. 1730-46 Thomson 
1128 The harvest-treasures all Now gather'd in. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX.^ 384 The former tenant . . kept a 
piper .. and gave him his harvest-fee. iBox Eliz. Scot 
Alonzo d- Cora 50 ’Twas on a cheerful harvest-morn. 1842-4 

H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1891) III. 88 Harvest Forks . , 
used in the loading of com require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 91 The voice of the han.’est-blrd 
brings Theognis sorrow. 1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 
16 For that harvest-day the fields are white. 

b. Of or pertaining to the harvest-home. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 68 (Brand) The han’est dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. x6o6Choicet Cluincct etc. (i88x) 
28 Another [would] swell with pride, as if she were Mistris 
of the Haruest cart. 1809 Scott Poacher 115 The harvest- 
feast grew blither when he came. 1821 Clare Vitl. MiMtr. 

I. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
1827 Hone Table Bk. II. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
x8^ Miss Surtees Harvest Home Compel them to come 
in to the Master’s Harvest-home, to the great Harvest Supper. 

0 . objective, as harvest-bearing adj. d. ad- 
verbial, as harvest-trudging adj. 

1845^ Mrs. Norton Child of Isl.{yZi,C) 184 When harvest- 
trudging clowns went singing by. 2871 Bryant Odyss. v. 
5M The harvest-bearing earth, 

7 . Special comb. ; harvest-apple, a small apple 
ripening in August ; harvest-bell, (a) a bell rung 
in harvest time ; (b) a dower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiana Pnenmonanthe ; harvest-cock, a salmon 
of a certain age; harvest doll : seequot., also cf. 
Harvest queen ; + harvest ears : see quot, ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, fruit, etc. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever ; harvest-fish, . 
the butter- or dollar-fishof North America, a species 
of Stromateus\ harvest-fly, a name in U.S. for 
species of Cicada, which appear during harvest 
time ; harvest-folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting ; harvest - goose =* harvest-home goose ; 
harvest-hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-field; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest ; harvest-hog, * a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb * (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest-lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3 b; harvest- 
louse, -mite = Harvest-bug ; harvest-play, ‘ the 
vacation of a school during harvest ’ (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig Sc., {a) a ridge, rig, or * land ’ of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows; the harvest-field 
so divided ; {V) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a ‘rig' 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest* spider, a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
gium, common in har\’est-fields ; harvest-tick, 
(a) — Harvest-bug ; any small spider of the 
family Leptidx; harvest-trow Harvest 

mouse; harvest-wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so harvest-worker). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ciit. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet .. 
is called . . of some *Haruestbels. x86o N, ff Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To rin^ what is called the * Harvest Bell ’ . . to warn 
the labourers in the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. x86i Act 24^ 25 K;V/. c. 109 § 4 All raigratorj' 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names .. 
♦harvest cock, sea trout, white trout, .or by any other local 
name. 1777 Brand Pop. Antlq. {1840) II, ao Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to dress up something. , 
at the end of har>'est which was called a *Harvest Doll. 
x6o8 Withals^ Diet, 46 Thine cares be on pilgrimage . . as 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy *haruest cares. 
Veslrvr peregrinantur aures. xSSa J. Parker Apost. Life 
1. 43 Pentecost ivtxs a ^harvest festival. xBgi C. Creighton 
Epidern. Brit. 409 Autumnal or *harvest.fevcr, was a pesti- 
lential fever. 1885 Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. ipi 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as tne 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the •harvest fish. 1753 
Chambers Cyel.Supp., * Harvest-fly, Cicada . name of 
a large fly, remarkaDle for the noise which it makes In the 


summer-months, and particularly about the time of harvest, 
X870 Riley Rep. Nox, Ins. x3x Reminding one of the mode 
of escape of our Harvest-flies {Cicada:). 1573 Tusser Husb. 
Ivii. (1878) 132 In haruest-time, *haruest folke,Seruantsand 
all should make, altogether, good checre in the hall. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 63 The mowers and 
Harvest folkes . . carrie great pecces of them to the Field 
with them. cx4oo Sel. Ant. II. 113 A yong wyf and an 
•arvj’St-gos, Moche gagil with bothe. T. Hardy 

Tess. I. 178 *Harvest-hands being greatly in demand just 
then. XS47 Boorde Jntrod. Knowl. ix. (1870) 149 We 
haue *harvest heryng, & good hawkes. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. 11. jo *Harvest Hinds, o’erspent with Toil and 
Heats, 1540 CompL Scot. vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and raony *herueist hog. axBxs Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
*Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the row . . but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day of harvest-home. 2573 Tusser Husb. xlvi. 
(1878) 120 Grant *haruest lord more by a penie or twoo, to 
call on his felloives the better to doo. a 1825 Fordv Voc. 
E. Anglia, Harvest-lord, the principal reaper, who goes 
first, and whose motions regulate those of his followers. 
*775 Ash, *Harvestlouse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time. 2874 Riley Rep. Nox. Ins,, 

* Jiggers ’ or •Harvest Mites, Leptus irritans. L. Amcri- 
canus. 2877 Econ.Entomol.xi’j Trombidiidx 

(Harvest miles). 2884 Health Exhth. Catal. 148/1 Models 
of *Harvest Savers, already adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the country. 2852 Wood /fix/. (1863) III. 677 
Sometimes the *Harvcst-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful speed. 2883 J. Curtis Barm Ins. 
200 The harvest-bug ..is closely allied ..to our lick .. 
described by Dr. Geer under the name ai Acartis Phalangii 
from its infesting tLe harvest-spider Phalangiuitt QpiUo. 
2648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 13 The *han*est swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd. 
2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^Harvest ticks, the species of the 
Genus Leptus. x83o Jefferies Gr. Feme F. I. 90 Look- 
ing at a nest of *harvesl*trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 71 r 14 
He saw some reapers and •harvest-women at dinner, 1562 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 16 Persons.. accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for*Harvest worck. 

Harvest (hauvest), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traits. To reap and gather in (the corn, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop). 

£2400 Maundev. (1839) x.\x. 300 Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a 3eer. 27x9 [see Harvesting z^bl. 2776-90 
Pennant 'TourScotl.fT.), I have seen a slock of reeds har- 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 222/1 The general crop 
[of onionsl must be pulled, if not alrcaoy harvested. Mod. 
The tenants had to harvest the lord’s grain for him. 
b. intr. To gather in the corn-crop. 

2891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/5 Texas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2. traiisf. To gather and lay up in store; to 
‘ reap *, to husband. 

2888 Pall Mall G.,2(i Jan. lo/i He. .has watched Chicago’s 
growth for fifty years, and harvested a fortune of about 
A 40,000 from that city's pro^rhy. 1889 M. E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn III. tii. xu. 258 The whole of her money was 
spent. That was soon, for she did not try to harvest it. 
Hence Ha*rrested ppl. a. 

2632 SHERwooD^Haruesicd, mestivS. 1766 Pennant Zrtr/. 
(1768) I. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested provision. 1887 
Ruskin Prxteriia II. xi. 404 ITie pendant gold of the 
harvested maize. 

Harvesh’'bug« A minute mite or acarid 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester, 
harvest-lonse, -mite, -tick (see Harvest sb. 7). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Tetranychus {Leptus) autumnaiis; those in the 
U.S. are species of Tetranychus and Trombidium. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) I. 371 The flea and the 
gnat regale on his blood ; the harvest-bug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. 'NniTsSelbome xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-bug) is very minute . . of a bright scarlet 
colour. xWx Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. vi. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Harvest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester (hauvestai). [f. Harvest v.'] 

1. A reaper. 

2589 Peele Fgloguc Gratulatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) 562/2, 
*595 — Old IVives T. ibid. 452/1 Soft, who have we here? 
our amorous harvesters \,Qo. haruest starres], 1621 Quarles 
Div. PoemSj .ExMxr (1638)91 The Har\'esler with bubling* 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 243 The French ladies, .are fond of 
habiting themselves as har\’esters. x886 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Harvesters' disease, Duclaux’s term for a disorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. 

2. Applied to various insects : a. =: harvesting 
ant. b. ‘ A harvest-man, daddy-long-legs * (Funk), 
c. A han’est-hug. 

^ 1882 Rosianes Anim. Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the European harvesters [ants]. 

3. A reaping machine ; esp. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvester-cutter grinder, a 
macnine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted to the knife- bar. 2882 A dvance 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 524 With the extensive Harvester Works 
. .and other manufactories building. z^&^Pall MallG.s t>tc. 
2/2 'The price of sheaf-binding harvesters. 2893 yrrzl. R. 
Agric. Soc. Dec. 702 Trials of Self-binding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf, andy^. 


1730-46 Thomson Autumn 286 Thus to pick The very 
refuse of those harvest-fields. 1850 Scoresdv Whaleman's 
Advent, vi. (1859) 79 The great harvest-field of American 
whalers. i8|5 Tennyson 227 My brother James is in 
the harvest-held. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. n. 41 Like the 
harvest-field, when west winds stoop suddenly from above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest ; the close of the harvesting. 

1596 SiiAKS. I Hen. IV, 1. iii. 35 His Chin new reapt, 
Shew’d like a stubble Land at Haruest -home. 1693 Dryden 
Persius iv. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R. Bentley tr. Hentztieds Trav. Eng. 70 (Brand) We 
h.appened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest Home; their last load of corn they crown with 
flowers. ^1x826 L. Hunt Months in Hone's Every-day Bk. 

I. 1059 Harvest-home is still the greatest rural holiday in 
England. 1844-61 H. Alford Hymn, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest-Home.- 

fiS‘ *59® Shaks. Merry IV. ii. ii. 287, I will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and ther's my har- 
uest-home. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 8s, I have cride haruest home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time. 18x8 Shelley Lines Euganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come To destruction’s 
harvest home. 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 6 Crown'd-with the 
eares of come, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home. 1691 Dryden N.Arthurv. i. Come, my boys, come ; 
And merrily roar our harvest home. 2824 Scott Ld. of 
Isles I. Introd., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, Aud hatvest-home hath hush’d the claugiag wain, 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the corn, called in Scotland 
‘ the kira *. (Now rarely held.) 

*573 (see 3J. i6<^8 Herrick Hesper.. Country Life, Thy 
wakes. .Thy sheering-feast, which never faile; Thy harvest- 
home; thy wassatle bowle. 2798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, 
Summer long-accustomed fea.st of' Harvest-home. 

2864 Chamber^ Bk. of Days II. 376/2 In England, the festival 
of ingathering passes generally under the endeared name of 
harvest-home. 2891 Daily Nezvs 21 Sept. 3/2, 1 have nowhere 
found any survival of the old-fashioned ‘ harvest home 
‘No; it is quite gone. The Union killed that.' 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call, song; harvest- 
home goose, one killed and eaten at the han^est- 
home feast ; also called karvesi-goose. 

. *573 Tusser Husb, xc. (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet art thou not loose, 'i'ill ploughman thou giuest his 
haruest home goose. 2813-43 Brand’s Pof. Antiq. (1849) 

II. 19 The Suffolk peasantry use.. the following Harvest- 
home song: Here’s a health to the barley-mow! Ibid. 2:^ 
This * Harvest-home ’ Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (hauvestii)), vbl. si. [f. Harvest 
V. + -ING 1.] The reaping and housing of grain, 
etc. ; also transf., the gathering up of resources. 

2729 Db Foe Crusoe 1. viil. The end of all my harvesting. 
1842-4 Emerson Ess., Prtzaence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 In the 
harvesting^ of fruits in the cellar. 2860 Motley Netkerl, 
(1868) I. xiv, 78 In more remote regions . . the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be . .goodliarvcsting for bis sword, 
b. attrib, 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvesting-machine. xMx 
Times 18 May 11/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work. 1892 Ibid, eo Jan. 10/5 'The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the manufactory, of the 
harvesting machines, .died. .on the isth inst...aged 76. 

HaTvesting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvesting ant, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses ; harvesting mouse = 
Harvest mouse. 

2873 _Mogcridce Ants Spiders i. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
1882 Romanes Amm. Intell. 102 The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. Ibid. 365 Of the harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says : — One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Ha'rvestless, a. [-less.] Devoid of harvests 
or crops ; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menken Infelicia 81 Break up the harvestless ridges 
where we starved. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i, Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha'rvestman. 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field ; a reaper ; esp. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 

*55* Huloet, Haruest man, tnessor. 26x2 Bible fsa. 
xvii. 5 And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gathereth 
the come. 2774 Johnson Diary 4 Sept, in Boswell, I saw 
the harvest-men very decently dressed. 2894 Times 14 Aug. 
*s/* hardly be said that the weather of last week was 

on the side of the harvestman. 

^ 2. A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in harvest-time ; esp. a long-legged 
spider of the family Phalangidx. 

1830 JJ^therinfs Brit. Plants II. 85 note. Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses .. is 
iki^Gryllusviridissimus . .\n Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man from the season of its appearance. 2847 Carpenter 
Zoot. % The PItalangidx, or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, terminated by a small hook. 2^2 Riley 
Rep. Nox. Ins. 17 These animalsare popularly called ‘ Grand- 
Daddy-Long-Legs ' in this country, but are also known as 
‘ Harvest men ’ and ‘ Grandfather-Gray-Beards 
Sarvest moutll* The mouth, during which 
the harvest is gathered in; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat, Icel. haustmdnuUr) a name of Sep- 
tember ; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

^ ■^^*'***^ Gram. ix. (Z.) 43 September, hierfestmonoti. 
**97 R- Glouc. (1724) 61 pe nexte monej? afturward, pat 
heruest moneJ> ys. He let clepe aftur hym August y wys. 
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1826 in Hone's Everyday Bh. (1827) II. 1155 Had my 
journey taken place during the present harvest month. 

Sarvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and which rises for several nights nearly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

2706 Watts Horse Lyr., Viet. Poles over Osman js Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/r Seventy harvest-moons Fill’d his wide 
gran’ries with autumnal joy. 1747 Ferguson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 558 All the Phasnomenaof the Harvest-Moon 
become very plain by this additional Part. 1803 Leyden 
Scenes Infancy 1. 267 The waning harvest-moon shone cold 
and bright. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. i, xii, The broad har- 
vest-moon w’as m the heavens, and filled the air as with a 
softer and holier day. x8^ Lockyer Elen:. Astro::, iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. A very small species of 
mouse -{Afus messorius, or Micromys minuius), 
which builds its nest in the stalks of growing . 
grain ; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
being just over 2 inches in length. 

i8x2 Pe:inant's Zool. I. 140 headings Harvest Mouse. 
X839 Pe7t:iy Cycl. XV. 505/1 The Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name o( Mus minimus, 
appears to he the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. Si. Hat, 

Hist., Manwtalia IV. 67 'The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivorous. 

Harvest qneeu. A name given a. to Ceres, 
the goddess of agriculture and crops ; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. harvest-doll), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 36 Well jnought it beseme 
any haruest Queene, 1597-8 Bp. Hall SaU v. ii. He stole 
the daughter of the Harve.st-Queen. 1667 Milton P. L. rx. 
842 Adam .. had wove Of choicest Flours a Garland to 
adorne Her Treses, and her rural labours crown. As Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 1778 Hutchinson Vie7u 
Norlkumbld. II, Anc. Customs 17 In. some places 1 have 
seen an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with 
flowers. .This they call the Harvest Queen, and represents 
the Roman Ceres. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1161. 

c. ^ harvest-lady \ see Harvest 7. local. 
flixBas Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt. call this personage the Harvest-Queen ; Dr, D. E, 
Clark says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information In Norfolk.^ X847-78 Halliwell 
s,v. Harvest-lady, The second reaper is also called the har- 
vest-queen, 

Hanrestry. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, SttppL, 
citing Swinburne). 

Harvest-tide. =next. 

CS200 Ormin X1254 O sumerr, and onn herrfesstid, 0 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 4060 He-self 
was on l»e feld biside To geder corn in herueistide. 15x3 
Douglas ASueis vr. v. 31 As in the first frost eftir hervist 
tyde. 1874 Green Short Hist, v. § 5. 250 In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the mediasval homestead. 

Harvest time. The lime of hawest; the 
season of autumn {pbs.). 

1362 Langu P. Pl. \. vn. 107 He schulde ben huyred 
, her*aftur whon haruest tyme come. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xn. xi. 815 It befel vpon a daye in heruest tyme. 
x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 [Tfiey] came to Dauid in the 
haruest time. ^ 1842 Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 

b. Jig. The time for reaping reward or gathering 
in results, 

1782^ Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest time of your life. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 17 . S, III. xiv. 
2i4But Gage, .whiled away his harvest-time of honor. 
Harvey (ha’Jvi), sl>. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630.] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider-apple ; different varieties are named 
golden Haivey, Siberian Harvey , etc. 

1640 Vsv.KWSOYiTheat.Bot.\r\ 'R.'iiogQ Fruit Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, goodly apple ; and very 
well relished. 1741 Contpi. Fatn. Piece I. v. 262 Your Apples 
mu.st be Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys. Ibid. ii. iii. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aroniatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
189/2 The best varieties [for cider] are. .the Siberian Harvey 
..and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 
Ha’rvey, v. [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H.. A. Harvey of New Jersey, (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401); = Harveyize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha’rveyed fpl. a. 

1894 Daily Ne^vs 21 June 2/6 The Harveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 Twies 12 July 8/4 The 
'Harveyed' plates in the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St. Chamond plate. 1894 IVesi:::. Gas. 
18 Oct. 6/1 The royalties on plates ordered to be ‘ Harveyed 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel.. is Harveyed to the water line. 

Also Ha'rveyize v., -ized ppl- a. 

180X Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harveyised. 1892 Jbid. 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-carbon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of men-o^war. X894 Times 6 June 7/4 ‘ Hai- 
, vejdzed ' steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 
Harwe, ME. form of Harrow sb. and v. 
Hary, -er, obs. forms of Harry, Harrier. 
Hai^age, obs. form of Heritage. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. Ind. of Have v. 


Has, obs. var. of As, Ass; ME. f. Hoarse a. 

a X300 Cursor M. 1073 A ded has. c 1375 .SV. Leg. Samis, 
Nycholas 301 Has he ^d, sa haf fiai done. X4. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 700/33 Hie onager, a wyld has. 

Hasagai, var. of Hassagai, Assagai. 

Hasar, rare obs. f. Hawser. 
tHasard, -art, a. (sb.) Sc. Obs. [app. a 
deriv. of OE. liasu, haswe, or ON. hgss, acens. 
hgsvan (x-hastt-^ *grey> ash-coloured*. See -ard.J 
A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary. B. sb. A grey- 
haired man. 

XSX3 Douglas ^neis tv. Prol. 164 Thow aid hasart lychour, 
fy for schame. Ibid. vi. v. 17 This aid hasard careis our 
fludis hoit Spretis and ficuris in his im hewit boit. Ibid. 
vu. viii. 100 Ouersett with hasart hayr and faynt dotage. 
Hasard, obs. form of Hazard. 

Has-been (hm-Zibin), sb. (a.) [perf. tense of 
Be V.'] One that has been but is no longer: a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days are over. 

x6o6 Kirk-Burialt 34 Being now but urn- 

while, and as an hes-beene. 1786 Burns lnve:tto:y 8 My 
ban’ afore's a gude auld has-been- 2827 Hone Every.day 
Bk. II. 820 John Jones may be described as ‘one of the has 
beens.* 

b. aitidb. or adj. 

X819 Hermit in London II. 133 A has-been battered beau. 
Hase, obs. form of As cidv. 

e 1^0 Aniurs of Arth. xix, Pride with his purtenans, hase 
pTophetes haue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoarse, Haze. 

•Hasel, -ell, obs. forms of Hazel. 

Hasert, obs. form of Hazard. 

Hash, (htej), Also 7 bache. [a. F. hache-r, 
f. hache hatchet: see Hache.] 

1 . irons. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking ; to make into a hash. 

1657 Eicon Barbadoes (1673) 34, I gave them some 
tastes of my Cookery, in hashing, and fricasing this flesh. 
2725 Bradlf.y Fam. Diet. s.v. Mushroom, You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or Fowl. 2727 W. Mather Y:tg. Man's 
Comp. 28 Hash, to mince Meat. 2853 Soyer Pantroph. 
236 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2. fig. Also hash up. 

2742 PoFE Dune. IV. 231 Be sure I give them Fragments, 
not a Meal ; What Gellius or Stobaeus hash’d before, Or 
chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er, 2794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 38$ His own stale scraps.. Hash’d up and 
season’d with an old man’s spleen. 2880 Aeadetny 25 Sept. 
2x9 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

3 . To cut up, to slash or hack about ; to mangle. 
Also Jig. Now Sc. and dial. Also intr. 

2663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 838 He. .rain’d a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to hash her quick. 
2727 Walker Peden*s Life in Biogr. Scot. ^89 (Jam.) They 
are bagging and hashing them do\vn, and their blood is 
running down like water. 2829 Scott Jml. xo Feb., Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, who can make anything of it ? 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 165 A hand in bagging and hash- 
ing at Christ's Kirk. 

Hence Hashed (hte/t) ppl. a., Ha'shing vbl. sb . ; 
'also Ha'sbex, one who hashes or makes a hash. 
2653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hacked Lard. 27.. Battle Sheriff Muir 
1715 in Child Ballads (1864I VII. 159 There was such hash- 
ing, and broad swordsa-clashing. 2768-74 Tucker Z A A’ir/. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the roastings, and hashings they 
undergo, a 284S Hood Clubs iii, I’he Cook’s a hasher — 
nothing more. 2865 Trollote Belton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

Hasb (hsej), sh. Also 7 hache. [f. Hash v.y 
taking the place of the earlier hachd, hackee, hachey, 
Hachy, and Hachis, from EYench.] 

1 . Something cut up into small pieces ; spec, a 
dish consisting of meat which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed np with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring, 

2662-3 Pefvs Diary 13 Jan., I had.. at first course, abash 
of rabbits, a Iamb. 1^8 R. L’Estrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 520 They arc only Hache, made up of the Fragments 
that remain’d, 2709 Addison Tatler No. 14B r 9, 1. .passed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not know the 
Names of. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 47 Lay .. thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash. 2863 ElizA 
Acton Mod. Cookery 205 If the meat in a hash or mince he 
allowed to boil, it will immediately become'hard. 

2 . iransj. and fig. Old matter * served np ’ or pre- 
sented in a fresh form j now often coloured by or 
associated with 3. 

2672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. II, 368 To serve up to the 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
*759 Goldsm. Pol. Learn, x, Old pieces are revived . . the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity. 2860 Darwin in Life ^ Lett, (1887) II. 319 Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. 

3 . A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments; a medley; a spoiled mixture; a mess, 
jumble. Often in phr. io make a hash of, to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

*735 Pure Donne Sat. jv. 52 The Hash of tongues A 
Pedant makesi 2747 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 23 Feb. 
(1833) II. 274 (Farmer) About as like it, as my Lady Pom- 
freVs hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. [1891) I. 
459 Froude writes up to me we have made a hash of it. 
2847 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) 1. ix. 402 Lord Grey has 
made semewhat of a bash of New Zealand and its constitu- 


tion. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. .‘Vpp. 595 They there- 
fore make a .strange hash of the story. 

b. Phr. To settle (a person’s) hash : to reduce 
to order ; to silence, subdue ; to make an end of, 
‘do for *. slang or colloq. 

a i8*5 Sotg in Brockett r.v., The hash of the Yankees 
he’ll settle, 2849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 389 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 2864 Browning Vouth 
^ Art xiv, You've to settle yet Gibson’s ha.sh. 

4 . A term of obloquy, applied to a person who 
* makes a hash * of his words, etc. Sc. 

2655 in P>rockett N. C. Gloss. (1846) I. 211 [In 1655, Henry 
Hedley was fined 32. ^d. for calling William Johnson, one 
of the stewards of the Company of Bricklayers and Plas- 
terers] ‘ a slavering hash ’. 2722-30 Rams.ky Fables i, I'wa 
Books, I canna thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 2785 Burns Ep. Lapraik xii, A set o' dull, conceited 
hashes. x8i6 Scott OldMort. xxviii, ‘What was 1 wanting 
to say . . to his honour him.sell . . ye muckle hash f ’ 

6. A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

2803 West:::. Gaz. 4 July 5/3 * Hash \ the paper of lowest 
marketable value, can be collected and sortea without loss. 

6. atlrib.f as hash-dishy -meat. 

2706 Mrs. Centlivre Love at a Venture v. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father.. swears.. he'll slice me into Hash-meat. 

11 Hashish, hasheesh (hjeJlJ, hajrj). Also 
(6 assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 


hachshlsli. [Arab. hashish dry herb, hay, 

the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared.] 

The top leaves and tender parts of the Indian 
hemp (which in warm countries develop intoxi- 
cating properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. Bhang, an 
Indian preparation of the same plant. 

25^ W. Phillips Linschoten r. (1885) II. 116 Bangue .. is 
maoe in three sorts. .The first by the .Egyptians is called 
Assis, which is the poulder of Hemp, or of Hemp leaves. 
2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. viii. 502 A compound called 
Lhasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeth laughing, 
dalliance, and makes one as it were drunken. tSxz tr. 
Niebuhrs Trav. Arab. cxx. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 153 
(Sianf.) As they have no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a sort of 
hemp. 2855 H, Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 1. vi. 103 
It is a well known result of hasht.sh to give an excessive 
vividness to the sensations. 2856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Chnracten Wks. (Bohn) ll. 59 They chew hasheesh; cut 
themselves with poisoned creases. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 
E«h. 3/3 Victims to the excessive use of hasheesh. 

Jig- *859 Sala Tvj. round Clock (1861) 123 If you put a 
single gram of philosophic hachisch into that pacinc calumet 
of nis. 1884 H. D. Traill in Contenip, Rev. Apr. 375 
Entranced by the baschish of hir. Frederic Harrison’s 
eloquence. 

b. attnb.y as hashish-liottse, -insanity, -smoker. 
2B83 H. H. Kane in Harper's Mag. Nov. 944/x [.title') 
A hashish-house in New York. Ibid., A large community 
of hashish smokers. 2884 St. fames' Gaz, 22 Mar. sA 
Intoxicating eflects which recommend the drug to hashish- 
eaters in India. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 901, I doubt 
very much if hasheesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by its clinical character alone. 

Ha^sliy (hre*JI), a. [f. Hash sb."] Of the nature 
of a * hash or mixture of mangled fragments. 

2891 Athenxum 3 Oct. 452/1 A tale .. duplicated in that 
famous collection, showing the hashy manner in which it 
was put together. 

+ Hask, basket ^b. Obs. [cf. Hassock 3.] 
(See quot. 1 5 79.) 

*579 Spensf.r Cat. Nov. i6 Phoebus, .hath, .taken 

vp his ynne in Fishes haske (gloss., a haske is a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fish]. 2598 Florid, Cauagna, 
.. a fishers basket, or haske. 2622 Davison Poems 38 (N.) 
Thejoyfull sunne, whom cloudy winter’s ^pight Had shut 
from us in watry fishes haske. 

Hask (husk), a. Now dial. [app. a by-form 
of harsh, northern form of Harsh.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or taste, esp. from the absence 
of moisture ; coarse and drj*. 

£'2440 Pro:np. Parv. 228/2 Harske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, stipticus, poriticus. 2747 Hooson MineVs Diet. 
Mij b, Curled and adorned after the same manner by Spar, 
but hask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. 2825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hask, coarse, harsh, rough, parched 
. . A hask wind is keen and parching . . Coarse worsted iy 
hask to the feeling. 1828 Crave:: Dial. s.v.. * Hask grass’, 
rough, coarse grass. 2855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. 'Hask bread’, oft said to be as ‘hask 
as chopped hay’. 2885 F. H. Bow.man Struct. IVcol Gloss. 
354 Hask, dry and hard or unpllable. 

fig. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner. Sc. 

2594 A. Hume Hy::tns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 
and hask verses. 1643 R. Baillie Lett. <5- 
63 The petition of the Londoners got so hask and jnsnareing 
an ansu’er. 


c. Dry, husky : as a cough. 

<22722 Lisle Hush. 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough. 
Hask, obs. form of Ask. 
c 2300 Cursor M. 26465, I hask ]>« k be nede. 

tHa’skard. Obs. Also -erd. [Of uncertain 
derivation; the suffix as in bast-erd, 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask <t.] A man of low degree, a base 
or t'ulgar fellow. Also aitnb. ■ 

2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) »• 252 b/x 

As . . he came out of the hous of a comjm weman He melts 
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wyth a lewde ha’skarde, whyche for to doo the sayd synne of 
lecherj’ went to the hou5. 1519 Horman 31 Dedaryngr 
a verj’ folysshe and an haskard felowe vnder the person of 
Thersyte. 15*3 Skelton Gar/, Lattrel 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdls. 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 14 
Priuate persons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 W ith als 
Diet. 60/2 A haskarde, or of lowe degree, 

Hence f Ha’stardly <z., vulgar, low, base. tHa*s- 
tardy, baseness ; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 20S Some has- 
kerdly peizaunts, and rascall persons. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871) 4 Ouerthroun at last by Berthreds Hascardy. S 577~®7 
Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Treason and haskardie 
in thus leaving their camp at the ver>* point of fight. ^ 

+ Saskwoirt. Obs. [Badly formed in imita- 
tion of Ger. halskraut^ f. hals neck + kraut plant 
(perh. with some suggestion of Hask a.) : cf. 
Halswort.] Name given by Lyte to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelium and C. 
glomeraia. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 170 I’his Throtewurte or 
Haskewurte . . is . . of three sortes, that is to say, the great 
and the small, and the creeping kinde. Ibid. 172 The Plante 
may he very wel called Haskewurte, or Throtewurte. .in 
high Douch Halszkraut : in base Almaigne Halscruyt. 1863 
in Prior Plantm. (1879) 105. 

tHa'Sky, a. Obs. or dial, [f, Hask a. -f* -Y.] 
Dry and stony, as soil ; gravelly. 

1649 Blithe Eng. ImProv. Impr. (1652) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, hungry Land. Ibid. 187 St. Foyn is a. French Grass 
much soH'ed there, upon their barren, dr}’, haskj* Lands. 1840 
yml. R. Agric. Soc. I. iv. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy lo.am, or thin hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of Hazel. 

Haslet (h^'slet), harslet (hauslet). Forms; 

a. 4-5 Hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 hasselet, 6 hase- 
let, 6-7 haslett, -e, 7- haslet. / 3 . 6- harslet, (7 
harselet, (harsnet), 8 harcelet). [a, OF. haste- 
let (Aod.F. lihtelcttes') roasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat (cf. obs. F. has- 
titles ‘th* inwards of a beast’, Cotgr.):— L. hasta 
spear. The spelling harslet appears to arise from 
the long <?.] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig’s fry; also, the 
‘pluck’ or ‘gather* (heart, liver, etc.) of other 
animals, as the sheep, calf, etc. 

13.. Gav}. Gr. Kni. i6t 2 He britnez out fie braw'cn In 
br)3t brode scheldez & hatz out fje bastlettez. ?cz39o 
Form 0/ Cury (1780) 83 Hastlets of Feuyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hoot, [etc.], a J440 Sir Degrro. 1399 
Hasteleltus in galantyne. c 14S0 Two Cookery-bks. seC 
Take a Turbut. and kut of fre vynnes in maner of a haste- 
lette, and broche him on a rounde broche, and roste him. 
* 53 ® Palsgr. 2^/2 Haselet of a hogge, haste vienve. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Jri/tto’s Trav. xxx. 121 Concerning hogs .. 
some . . sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the naslets. ijg6 Mrs. Glasse Cookery il, 7 
In a hog . . the haslet which ts the liver and crow, kidney 
and skirts. 1812 Combe Picturesque .xxvi. to6 A rich 
Haslet at the fire, Will give you all you can desire. 1872 
Frere Aristoph.t Frogs IL 242 Keep quiet — and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the ha.slets. 

1585 HiGiNS tr. yunius' Nomenclator 87 A haggise : 
some call it a chitterllng: some a hogs harslet. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog's harslet, a piece of meat I love. 
*739 ‘R- Bull’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobiamts 235 A roasted 
Harslet on the lable stood. 1866 Felton Anc. Mod. 
Gr. I. V. 365 Poultry' and meat . . calf's pluck, pig’s harslet 
and chine, .finished the course. 

• attrib. 1677 Charleton Exercit. de diff. et nowin. 
Anim. (ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. Forms: a. 1 hropse, 3-7 
haspe, (6 happys, hosp), 4-hasp (7- tf/tr/.hapse). 
B. {north.) 2-7 hespe, 5- hesp. [OF. htvpse 
{i~*hxspe) wk. fern. ‘ fastening, clasp, hasp ’ ; cf. 
OHG. haspa fem., a reelful of yam, MIIG. haspey 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. haspe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, dial, reel, heispe ham of the 
leg; MLG. hespe, haspe hinge, MDu, haspe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yatn, hespe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. hespa wk. fem. ‘ wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening The sense-history 
of the group is obscure, and it may be doubted 
whether the ‘ hasp ’ of a door, and a ‘ hasp ' of 
yam, though in form identified in all the langs., 
were originally the same word. (But cf. Hank.)] 

I. 1 . A contrivance for fastening a door or lid : 
now chieflyapplied to ahinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock; also (in a trunk or box), a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is secured by the 
lock. 

ciooo i^LFRic Saints' Lives II. 328 Sum sloh mid slecge 
swi 3 e hxpsan. c 1150 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 546/42 Sera^ 
hespe. 13. . Coer de L. 40S3 Undemethe is an hasp, Schet 
with a stapyl and a clasp, c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 284 
To the chambre dore he gan hym dresse. . And by the haspe 
[Lansdozvne hespe) he haaf it of atones, a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1104 Up is broke lok, haspe, barre, and 
pynne.* ^1470 Henry Wallace vii. 416 Siapill and hesp. 
* 5*5 Pitton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng offahapoys..ij'*. 1560 Ludlow Churchzv. Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapullc and a haspe for the . . chest. 1572 
Notttn»ham Rec. IV. 145 Slapyles, hespes, and brages. 
1631 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb.. For charnells and 
hapses for the two chests in our hall. 1^4 Ray S. i5- E. C. 
Words 80 In Sussc.x for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 


hapse, elapse, wapse. 1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1537/4 
Sugar-Box . , with a Hasp to fasten it on one side. 1852 
Mrs, Stowe Uttcle Touts C. xv, ‘This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked’.. The hasp snapj^d .sharply in its hole. 
1886 Hall Caine Son 0/ Hagar it. i, The pony was lied to 
the hasp of the gate, 

b. Applied to other simple contrivances for 
fastening a door, casement window, etc. ; also, 
a latch for a sash window. 

X772 Pkit. Trans. LXII. 138, I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to one of the jambs. 1853 Tennyson 
Maud I. xiv. ii, If a hand . . were laid On the hasp of the 
window. i8ss Robinson IP/tilby Gloss., Hesp, the door- 
fastener or button which turns on a pivot in the centre. 
1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hasp, the fastening to a com- 
mon casement. 1885 Law Times 315/2 He must not break 
a pane to undo the hasp of the window. 1886 Fenn Master 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp. 

c. ‘ A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-bolt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in order to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows * (Smyth Sailors Word-hkP). 

d. 0 . Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple : 
see quots. 

[c 1250 Bracton V. IV. XV. 14 (Rolls) VI. 138 Seysina facta 
. . vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per bacuium, vel per 
haspam. 1292 Britton ii. ix. § 6 Deliverer al purchaceour 
la seibine par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousiure de la porte.) 1569 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 17s 
Or he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Lata Scot/., Hasp 
and Staple is the form of entering an heir in a burgage 
subject.. The claimant alleges his title, and proves it by 
witnesses ; on which the halite declares him to be heir, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the door as 
a symbol of possession, and then enter the house and bolt 
himself in. (Entry by hasp and staple is now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer tScotland) Act, 1B74 (37 & 
38 Viet. c. 94‘'§ 25).] 

2 . A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. 

a 1300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to here al brennynde on him was kest, 
With bote haspes i-mad to spere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme heturly brast. a 1698 Evelvn 
Voy. Marry-land A curious hasp The manteau 'bout 
her neck to clasp. 1715 Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 1 . iv. 
ii. 155 Shooes .. either lac’d close ..or else cl.asp’d with 
Taches or Hasps. 1829 Hood Ettg. Aram vi, He strain’d 
the dusky covers close. And fix’d the brasen hasp. 

3. (?) A handle of a trunk or case. 

a 1774 Golosm. To Sir J. Reynolds (R,\ Four (men) got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and held the ha>(ps. 
jB68 W. Collins Moonst. (1889) 118 An old japaned tin case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to bang it up by. 

II. 4. A hank or skein of yam, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantityof yam, the fourth part of a spindle. 

a 1400 Octouian 1442 The brydel was made of chaynys, 
Ofgrete haspys wer the rcynys.^ 0400 Destr. 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of siike. 0x440 Promp, 
Parv. 238/1 Hespe of threde, mataxa, hasPtwi, Jilipulus, 
1792 Statist, Acc. Scotl.f Ftjesh, VI, 43 Gam.) About 30 
years ago.. a hesp or slip, which is the fourth part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day’s work for a woman. 

1 5 . A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Obs. 
[Only in Diets. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Ang., Hasp, alabrum seu 
Instrumentum Textorium in quod filutn fusi evolvitur. 
X730-6 Bailey (folio), An Hasp, a Reel to wind Yarli on. 
1828 Webster, Hasp, a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on {local). 

III. 0 . ‘ An instrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land; a scarifier’ (Webster 1864). 

7 , attrib., as hasp-lock. 

i88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and portm.Tnteaus. 

Hasp, V. Also I hmpsian, 4-7 hasp© ; 9 dial. 
hesp. [OE. hxpsian, f. hxpse Hasp j^.] 

1 . trans. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 

c xooo iELFRic Gram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic scytte sum loc 
o 33 e hspsise. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 419 Wiih-outen . . 
Hurrok, o^er hande-helme hasped on roj>cr, a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 205 A dore,. haspet Ad faste. 01400 Destr, Troy 
8593 Ector, .haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. c X440 
Gesta Rom, Ixxxvii. 408 (Harl. ISIS.) Be not a-ferde . . for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. 2570 
Levins Manip. 35/37 To Haspe, obserare. x6ix Cotcr., 
Aggraffer. .to buckle, or haspe. 1727 Bradley 
S.V. Bee hive, A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside. 1854 H. Miller Sch. < 5 - 
Schm. (1858) 15 The companion-head was hasped down. 
1869 Lonstiale Gloss., Hesp, to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. x88a Airs. Raz'cn's Tempt. 11 . 181 She went to the 
window and hasped it. 

t b. Jig. To fasten together, unite firmly. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. I, X71 So harde heo beoj? with 
Auarice I-haspet to-gederc [1393 — C. iL X93 So harde hath 
aueryce hasped hem lo-gederes.) 

f 2 . To clasp, embrace. Ohs. 

13. . Gaza. <5* Gr. Knt. 1388 He hasppez his fayre hals his 
armez >^'yth.inne, & kysses hym, c 2400 Destr. Troy 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspyng in armys. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. m. v. WJ^ 1878 II, 91 If hee tooke mee haspt 
within his bed. 

f 3 . To gird with mail or tight-filling clothes ; 
to buckle. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 

hasped hym vmbe. 13.. Ga-w. 4- Gr, Knt. 281 If I were 
hasped in armes on a heje stede. Ibid. 831 AUe hasped in 
his he3 wede. I 

1 4 . To confine or fasten (in a tight place) : to 
lockH/. Obs. i 


I x68o Eliz. CELLiERin Howell Si. 7 V/n/x (1816) VII. 1187 
He told r/.e,.that he had been squeezed and hasped into a 
' thing like a trough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Garth Dispens. v. (1700) 65 Haspt in a tombril .. With one 
fat slave before, and none behind. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 
132 ? 2 Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehicle. 
Ibid. No. 155 f 2 , 1 keep a Coffee-house. . I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha sping vb'l. sb. 

x6zt Cotgr., Aggrajfcment, a hooking, clasping .. a 
j hasping. 

j f Haspede. Obs. rare, [deriv. of Hasp.] A 
clasp, a hook. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 289 By haspede he henles hym 
|>enne, &bro3t hym vp by k® brest. 

Haspicnolls, -cols, corruptions of Harpsical, 
Hakpsichoko. • 

Hass, dial. var. of Halse; obs. form of Ass. 
Hassagai, -ay, var. Assagai. 

*73* Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 65 Dexterity in 
throwing the Hassagaye. 2813 Edin. Rev. XXL 69 The 
same Caffre . . with his hasagai attacks the horny elephant. 
2885 Cassells Techn. Edtic. IV. 260 The hassagay-tree 
{Curlisia faginea) one of the largest timber-trees in Africa 

HaSSar (bre*saj). [? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of tropical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest and being 
able to travel considerable distances over land. 

1865 W, HoucHTON.in Intel/. Observ. No. 40. 262 These 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Wood in Sunday Mag, 
Nov. 676 Many of these rivers . . are inhabited by a fish . 
popularly called the Hassar, or Hardback. Ibid. 676/2 The 
Hassar is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 
Hassard, obs. form of Hazard. 

Hassassin, an etymological var. of Assassin. 
1826 Lingaru Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) II. 403 note. The Sheik 
or old man of the mountain, the chief of the Hassassitis. 

Hassel(l, Hasser, obs. IT. Hazel, Hawser. 
Hasslock : see Halse sb. 6. 

Hassock (li^e'sak), sb. [OE. hassuc, of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1 . A firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
boggy ground; a ‘tussock’. Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clump of bushes or low trees. 

0B6 Charter of ^Ethelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl, No. 655 
III. 225 Of 3 am wege on 5 one hassuc up^ an brofan hriege. 
[2x47 Found. Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Dugdale Mon. 
Angl. (1682) 1 . 853 Pastores. .no.nri sujierexterioreshassocos 
versus Walton inter pratum & mariscum debent stare.) 
CJ430 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhode nr. vi. (1869) 239 And thanne 
the olde made me gon vp on a gret hassock, c 1440 Promp. 
Partf. 228/2 Hassok, iitphus. 2597 Gerardb Herbal n. 
xxi. § 5. 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a turffe or hassocke. 2662 Dugdale Hist. Iwbeuiking 
Pref., The stink of smoaky hassocks. 2769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. III. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps . . called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Honeycomb. 2805 R. W. Dickson /' racA /Igv/c. (1807) 
1 . 444 Great tufts of rushes &c. called hassocks. 2807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 286 With much difficulty I 
could step from one hassock to another, in laying out the 
drains. 1814 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 
270 'rhe down is entirely spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
underwood. 2843 Whittif.r Pr. Whs. (1889]) I. 321, I was 
.stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking knee-deep 
in the black mire. 2872 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc. iii 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them, 
b. tranj. A ‘ shock ’ of hair. 

1785 Jrnl.fr. Lond. to Ports7not4tk in Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 7 Gam.) Wi' a great hassick o* hair hingin . . about 
her haffats, 2818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, His tatty pow, 
that ne'er had a belter covering than his ain shaggy hassock 
of hair ! [a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hassock-head, a 
shock head ; a bushy and entangled growth of coarse hair.) 

2 . A thick firm cushion or bass, often siufied 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet on, and 
esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According to Forby s.v. 'hassocks in bogs were formerly 
taken up.. shaped, trimmed, and dressed. .to make kneeling 
much easier than on the pavement of the church.' Hassocks 
of turf or peat, formerly used in the church, are still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

2516 in Rogers 4 Prices III. 564/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 2625 Fletcher& Shirley A 7 . Wa/kerv. i, Buyamat 
for your bed, buy a mat ! A hassock for your feet. 2667 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 202 For a hassock and a matt for our 
Minister, 6d. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 212 r 2 To 'make 
them kneel . . he gave every one of them a Hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book._ 1784 Cowper Task i. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are well-nigh divorc’d. x88x Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of II. i. viii, A stately pew with red serge seats and 
hassocks. 2887 Miss Braddon A//r<5' l/nlike\i\,'Thty made 
her comfortable upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 

i* 3. A rush basket : cf. Hask sb. Obs. 

2573-80 Baret Alv. H 209 A hassocke, a baskette made 
of twigges, or rushes, scripicuZum. 

II* 4 . The soft calcareous sandstone which 
separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hassock, soft Sand-.stone. 
2765 Univ. Alag. XXXVII. 58/2 Mortar. .made. .of chalk, 
sand, or hassock. 2851 Did. Archil, s.v, The sandstone 
that separates the beds of the Kentish rag is known by 
the name of hassock and hassock stone, the latter. .when the 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised in block. 
2879RUTLEV Stud. Rocks XIV. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
in the Hythc beds in Kent are locally termed hassock. 
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III» 5 « Comb., as hassock-grass, -plough ; has- 
sock-filler, a device for stuffing hassocks; has- 
sock-knife, an implement for chopping off hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in N. ^ Q, 7th Ser. XI. 168 
They were all arm'd, some with Guns, some with. . Hassock- 
knives. 1797 A; Young Agr'ic, Suffolk i6t The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. XB63 Kingsley 
Heater Bab. i. 34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him 
over. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Hassock-Jiller, a device 
consisting of a curb and a charging cylinder, whereby the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. 

Hence Ha’ssock v. trans., to furnish with has- 
socks (sense 2). 

1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Sir Rupert, He. .resolves to. . 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (hce-saki), a. [f. Hassock + -y.] 

1 . Abounding in hassocks or clumps. 

1645 G. Boate Nat. Hist. (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
1649 Blithe Eug. Improv. hnpr. ix. (1653) Your hassocky 
morish rough Land. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland vxx.. 27,^ 
A horse cannot keep up with it over the broken hassocky 
ground. 

2 . Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 A RockeyorHassucky 
sort of Ground. 1881 Whitehead Hops 17 The loams., 
and hassocky detritus of the Hythe beds. 1894 B. Fowler 
in Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 362 Towards Bramshott the beds 
become more hassocky. 

Hast, 2 nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

Hast, obs. form of Haste. 

•tHastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. tj'pe *hastdl-ts, 
f. kasla spear.] Spear-shaped. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants. vii. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is..HastaI, in Lactuca. 

[Hastard, prob. a scribal error for Haskard. 
atszg Skeltoh Earl Nortkuniberlandiv. 24 (MS. Reg. 
18 D 11. If. 165) Vilane hastarddis in Jper furious tene..Con- 
feterd togeder of commonn concente Falsly to slo her moste 
singlar goode lorde.] 

+ Ha-stary. Ois. rare. [ad. L. hastari-us be- 
longing to the spear, subst. , a spearman ; f. hasta 
spear. Cf. F. hastaire.'] A spearman. 

1389 IvE histrucl. IVarres 104 Before the first rankes of 
the Hastaries. 

Hastate vhee'st^k), a, [ad. L, hastatus, f, hasla 
spear: see -ate 2 3.] 

1 . Formed like a spear or spear-head : spear- 
shaped. 

2854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 117 Lingual teeth., 
elongate, subulate, or hastate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool, I. 667 Lamellar appendage, denti- 

form or hastate. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 665 Crescentic 
or hastate spots. x885 Castle Sek. Fencing 44 The hastate 
weapons : pike, partisan.. and poleaxe. 

b. Bot. Of leaves : Narrowly triangular nearly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot, in. v. (ed- 4) igt Hastate, 
Javelin-shaped; when they are triangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and the Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvH, 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Rumex acetosclla ; 
dioecious, lower leaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 
§4.96 Leaves.. Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

2 . Comb., as hastate-auricled, -leaved. 

1864 Sawerby's Bot. 1. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy-grass. 
2883 Bentley Bot. 159 When the lobes of such a leaf are 
separated from the blade . . it is auriculate or hastate-auricled. 
t Ha'stated, a. [f. as prcc. -t- -ed.] =prec. 
1748-52 Sir J. Kw-i. Hist. Plants 597 (Jod.) The hastated- 
leaved arum with a clavated spadix. 1753 (Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf. 1791 W. BartraiiI Carolina 478 Towards 
the tops . .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate. 

Ha*stately, nc/?'. [-ly^.] In a hastate fashion; 
chiefly in comD. with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as hastately-cor- 
date, -lanceolate, -sagittate, -two-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener's Did. Gloss., Hastately-sagitlate. 
Easta’to-, combining form ofL. hastdtus Has- 
tate, used like hastately. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Hastato-lanceolate, 
between halbert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora 462 Arum uiaculaium .. leaves all 
radical, hastato-sagittate. 

Haste (b^ist), Forms: 3- haste; also 3-8 
hast, 4-5 haast(e, 4-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haist, 
5 hayste. [a. OF. haste (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. hdie\-‘'^Qex.*haisti-, in OE. hxst, hest 
fem., violence, fury = Goth, haifsts fern., strife, 
contest ; cf. OE. hisle adj. violent, vehement, im- 
petuous == OFris. hdst, h^st, OHG. heisti, heisi. 
The French word was taken back into Middle 
Hutch, and thence into other Tent, langs. : cf. 
MDu. haesle, haest, Du. haast, MLG. and LG. 
hast, Ger. hast haste.] 

I. 1 . Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases : see 4 a, 5.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5198 To bidd hast now cs nan sa frek. 
C13W Chaucer Miller's 7'. 359 This asketh haste. *526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 48, I shall do more in a daye 
than my brother in twayne, for all his haste. 1583 N. 


LiCHEFiELDtr. Castan/ieda'sConq. E. Ind. vw. 17 a, They fled, 
and made away with great hast. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 
The old man would have stayed us here .. but our business 
required more haste. 1765 Goldsu. Ess. xv, Wks. (Globe) 
328/1 In situations where the action seems to require haste. 
x888 A. K, Green Behind Closed Doors iv, To make him 
understand the necessity of haste. 

2. Such quickness of action as excludes due con- 
sideration or reflection ; hurry, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, 6.) 

<r X300 E. E. ./'XitZ/rr IxxviiffJ. 33 pair dates waned in un- 
navinesse. And pair yhercs with haste ware lesse. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 1605 Greuous to me god wot is youre 
vnrestt .Your haste, a 1 53 3 Ld. Berners Hnon xeix. 320 
An yll baste is not good, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 29 
Hast and choler are enemies to all great actions. 1781 
CowPER Retirement 725 Friends, not adopted with a school- 
boy’s haste. 1833 Tennyson ‘ thou thy land' 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Dela5% 

3 . The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little time; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (See also 4 c, d.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. }V. 794 Thishe (MS. Gg. 4. 27), This 
tisbe hath .. so gret haste Piramus to se. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur i. x, After the hast of the letters, they gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 93 b, 

These joly gallantes left behynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes. 1581 Savilc Agric. (1598) 198 Many halfe dead . . 
were left for haste of winning the fielde. 1710 Steele 
Taller No. ' 200 P 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scott F. RI. Perth xxxiv, She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 1872 J. F. Clarke Self-Culture 58 
(Cent.) The haste to get rich. 

II. Phrases. 

4 . In haste, a. (in sensei.) With energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously (also, "^an, on haste (obs.) : 
see AK/r«f/.). So in all haste (arch.), as quickly 
as possible, with all speed. 

a 1300 Cursor RI. 13402 pai fild a cupp pan son in hast. 
a 1300 AT. Horn 615 He slo3 per on haste On hundred bi pe 
laste. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3608 Richard prykede forp an 
haste, Ase harde as he may praste. a 1400-50 A lexander 
2817, I sail hele [=b recoverj all in hast. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 50 Reuenge in haist the cruell act. 1667 
Milton P. L, x. 456 Forth rush’d in haste the great con- 
sulting Peers, atjgt Wesley fVhs. (iZ^o) XII. 287 Though 
I am always in haste I am never in a hurry. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 1391 ‘Not dead F she answer’d in all haste. x868 
Lynch Rivulet cxvii. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

b. (in sense 2.) With e.xcUed quickness ; without 
deliberation, Hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

15*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at aduenture. 1535 Coverdalb Ps. cxv. 11, I sayde 
in my haist : All men are lyers. 1677 Lauderdale in L, 
Papers (Camden) III. Ivii. 80 So as they may not trouble 
us any more in hast. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. i Who has 
seen so little, and as it were in hast. x7xo-ix Swift Let. 
to Mrs. Johnson 16 Jan., 1 dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with Him. 

0. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action due to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily, 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) 11. 759 One Mistle. 
brooke . , came in great haste to the hous of one Poitier. 
1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 221 The King leuied an 
armie in Hast. 1699 Garth Dispens. v. 60 In hast a 
Council’s call’d. 1727 Swift Gulliver ni, i. iBi Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 607 Prepared at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded m haste. 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with inJin . : 
Eager to get something done quickly ; in a hurry. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. iii. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He is in hast, therefore I pray you go. 1700 Ray in Lett. 
Lit. RIeu (Camden) 205, 1 am in no hast for them, but can 
well wait your leisure. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . iii. 
196 Mary was in no haste to return into Scotland. 1782 
CowtEK Gilpin 198 So turning to his horse, he said, ‘I am 
in haste to dine 1812 J, Wilson Isle of Palms lit. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 

5 . 7 b make haste : To put forth energy producing 
speed ; to move or act with quickness ; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with infi)^ 

JS3S Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xl.] 13 Make haist (o Lorde) 
tohelpeme. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Costanheda’s Conq. 
E. Ind. vii. 19 b, Making hast to the shore, and atteining the 
same, they ran away. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 13 One while to march on very slowly, another, 
to make more haste. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vr. x, It 
was necessary' for him to make ha.ste home. 1837 Dickens 
Pick-w. vii, Make baste down, and come out. 1847 James 
J. RIarston HalUx, I made as much haste as I could to 
get away. 

6. In proverbs and phrases : chiefly in sense 2. 

CX37S Barbour Troy-bk. ii. 1682 Of fule haist cummis no 

speid. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 5 Hast maketh waste. 
Ibid., The more haste the lesse speede. 1556 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. (ed. a) To Rdr. ( Arb.) 19 With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende. 1621 Quarles 
Argalusjy P. (1678) 29 Acts done in haste, by leisure are 
repented. x8^ Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiv. 323 The 
more haste was emphatically not the better speed. 1869 
Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1883 
Ht. P. Spofford in HarpePs Rlag. Mar. 573 A She married 
him in all haste— to repent in all leisure, 1897 E. Phillpotts 
Lying Prophets 346 [Cornish phrase] More haste, more let. 
Rlod. More haste, less (or worse) speed. 

III. 7 . Comb. 

1552 Huloet, Haste maker, accelerator. 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 262 Feslination or hast making. 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. xi. (1874) 199 There is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste-bitten. 

Haste (htf'st), v. Forms: see prec. [a. OF. 
hosier (11th C. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. hiUer, 


f. haste, hdte. Haste sIk Cf. Du. haasten, Ger. 
hasten, Da. haste, Sw. hasta, all from Fr.] Now 
chiefly liteiary, the ordinary word being hasten. 

1 , trans. To cause to move more quickly; to urge, 
drive, or press on ; to quicken, accelerate, hurry. 

a X300 Cursor RI. Hast noght \>i sciift on Hskin u is. 
<•1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)42 Fals Edrike, hat bam bider 
hasted. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P.R.w. iii. (l495)83Drye- 
nesse hastyth aege. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAyinon xxvi. 
562 The children of reynawde hasted somoche the ii. sones 
offoulques..that thei..were ,. wery. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon li.Y. oc6 They were so hastyd and pursewyd. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. v. i. 74 Let’s hence. And with our faire intreatics 
hast them on. X786 Burns Auld Farmer’s N.-V. Salut. 
Mare xiv, Thou, .just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

2 t.'rejl. =3. arch. 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 5018 Yee most yow hast on 3’our fare. 
ci3^ Wyclif fVks. (1880) 469 pey shulden. .haasle hem to 
make aseej?. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 550, I will not haist me 
ane fute faster on the way. 153S Coverdale Pf. cxl. [c.^li.] 
1 Lorde, I cal! vpon the : haist the vnto me. 2667 Milton 
P. L. XL 104 Hast thee, and from the Paradise of God., 
drive out the sinful Pair. 1869 Lowell Foot-Path iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home. 

3 . intr. To make haste; to come or go quickly; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 
(of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 
(Often with to and inf.') 

fl:x3oo Cursor RI. 2837 ‘Haste’, he said, ‘jjan bederyaar'. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, ’Johannes 112 pe seknes na remed 
Ma haf, bot hastis to be dede. 1388 Wycltf Ps. Ixix. (Ixx.J 
J Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xli. (1887) 234 If the reward were good, he would hast to 
gaine more. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. (17361 1. 689 
He hasted away towards Utica. 1667 Milton P, L. iv, 
867 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet Hasting this 
way. 1712 VovE. Messiah 23 See Nature hastes her earliest 
wreaths to bring. 1849 C. Bronte Shtriey xxiv,,The hour 
is hasting but loo fast. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 4 Still 
ever hasting where she led. 

Hasteful (h^‘*stful), a. rare. [f. Haste sb. 
-h-FUL.] Full of haste; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha-stefuUy adv., in haste, expeditiously. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 388 With ha.stfull hot 
desire. 1873 J. Duns Mem. Sir J, v. Simpson xv. 519 In 
the excitement of hastefu! travel. 1890 Sarah J. Duncan 
Soc. Depart. 308 We got hastefully back, three-quarters of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Daily Tel. 25 Mar. 7/4 
This hasteful, bustling and forgetful age. 

tHasteXer, hastier. Obs. [app. a. AF. 
*ha 5 leler, f. *hastele (whence secondary dim. haste- 
Ut\ see Haslet), dim. of haste, mod.F. hdle 
spit, broach:— L, hasla spear; cf. the 12th c.L. 
equivalent hastaldrius (? hastelldrius), also hastC' 
Idria the place where broaches were kept (Du 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF. 
ha 5 teettr,hasieurX’^mtAiL.hastdlbr-ein{jR\xQ^'agt).'\ 
An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a lum-spit. 

(?ciX75 Constit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Seacc. 
(Hearne) 1. 348 De Magna Coquina . . Hastalarius.] c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) i ]>is hasteler, pasieler,and potagere. 
£‘1440 Promp. Parv, Hastlere, rostythe mete.. 
assator, assarius. 1563-87 FoxE.ri. ^ A/. *1684) 111.715 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman was Noyes Hastier, that is, 
such a one as maketh and hasleth the fire. 


Hasteless (he'-stUs), a. [f. Haste sb.-h 
-LESS.] Without haste. Hence Ha-stelessness, 
complete absence of haste or hurry. 

J873 W. Cory Let. <5- Jrnts. (1897) 313 I\Ien who are as 
the stars, unconscious, hasteless, stedfast. 1883 Jefferu s 
in Lougm. Rfag. June 192 Hastelessness is the only uxrd 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of HASLE!r. 
tHa'Steling. Obs. rare. In 7 hastliug. [f. 
Haste - f- -LING.] A hasty person. 

1629 Gaule Holy Rfadn. 203 Haue after the Hastling ; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as resolute, as speedy. 

t Ha’stely, hastly, adv. Obs. Forms ; 3-4 
hastelicli(e, -lycbe, 4 -lik (superl. -lokest), 4-5 
-li, 4-6 -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haistely, 
Sc. -lie, 6 Sc. hestely ; also 4^6 hastly, 6 Sc. 
haistlie. [f. Haste sb. + -ly - ; perhaps, in its 
origin, a variant of hastily, the e at length becom- 
ng mute.] 

1. =Hastilv I. ..... 

c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 3/71 He lict him cristni hasteliche. 
11300 Cursor RI. 15224 oua hasteli als he mtght. 1377 
.ANOL. P. PI. B. XIX. 466 The lawe wil I take it, bere 1 
nay hastlokcst it haue. 1380 Lay Folks Cn(rc/i. (Lamb. 
dS.) 1373 Accidy b^t is slownesse Whan a man scbuld cIo 
. good dede hastly. a 1400-50 Alexander 3784 As hastcly 
3 he it herd, his ostis he fiitijs. c 1475 Rauf Codiear 
;Va cant knaifis of his awin haistelie he bad. ^*4^ 
'axton Sonnes of Aynton xx. 451 He called hastly the duke 
laymes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxu. 59 Gif I mend n^t 
;estely. 1535 Coverdale-Pj. liv. [Iv.] 15 Lei death co 
astely vpon them. 1596 Dalrvmple_ tr. f ' 

kot. X. 268 HaistUe. .to the west cuntrie to ibe 9“^®/ 
ast. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 102 Als haistelie as he ma). 

2. = Hastily 2 . , 

1552 Holoet, Hastely or rashelye,/r:rct^t/««.en 

Hasten (h^‘-s'n), t/. [Extended^rm of Haste 
after the numerous verbs in -en 5.] 

1, irasts. To cause to make haste ; to urge on , 

3 accelerate, expedite, hurry : s= Haste z'. i. ^ 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s-v. 

he hastned bis owne death. xS79 Sfenser Shtp .. 
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HASTY, 


Cal, May 152 Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on. ‘ 1600 E. 
BtouNTlr. Sebastian., hastenedhisdeparture, 

impatient of the least delaies. x6s9 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age 210 l*hese preparations hastened the kinp to 
Nottingham. 1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. iBi Nitre 
mixt with Water .. is excellent to hasten the Vines. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xx, We had three leagues to go, and our 
guide hastened us. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, <5* Art 
II. 141 A jet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa* 
tion. 1854 Tomlinson Aragds Astron. 121 The ultimate 
effect . . was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet 1 

f b. To dispatch or send in haste. Obs, 

161X Bible i Kings xxii. 9 Hasten hither Micaiah the 
Bonne of Imlah. 1652 Sir E. Nicholas in N, Papers 
(Camden) 309, 1 pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten liis effectual letters. 1674 Essex Papers (Caihden) 
I. 178 Your Ex« will now have hastened over to me 34 foot 
Companys. X748 Richardson Clarissa (2811) VIII. 40 If 
there be anything in Brand’s letter that will divert me, 
hasten it tome. 

2 . inir. To make haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly; to be quick; to hurry: = Haste t;. 3, 
(Often ^Yith to and inf.') 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 399 King Richard .. hastened 
not a little to set all thinges .. in order. C‘x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. lx. So do our minutes hasten to their end. x6ix 
Bible Gen. xviit. 6 Abraham hastened into the tent, vnto 
Sarah. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 142 Nor did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country, X719 De Foe 
Crusoe (L.), I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 
1874 Green Short Hist, viii, § 7. 534 Scotland.. hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 

Hence Ha’stsned ppl. a. ; Ha'steniug vhl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

1631 Milton Epit. Marchioness Winchester 46 Presag- 
ing tears, Which the sad morn had let fall On her hastening 
funeral. X648 Gage West Ind. 95 For the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 167X Milton Samson 058 Thy 
hasten’d widowhood. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 51 III fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey. Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (h^ J-s’nsi). [f. prec. + -eb i.] 

1 . One who or that which hastens. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 156 He and .. his Queene 
. .that hastners of King Albyons bane had beene. x686 A. 
Snape Anat. Horse iv. xvi. 277 The Muscles .. called 
Acceleratores or Hastners. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 
169 F 7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems, 

2 . A Stand or screen for concentrating the heat of 
the fire on a roasting joint of meat ; a haster. dial, 

1847-78 Halltwell, Hastnevy same as Haster, 1858 in 
Si.MMONDS Diet, Trade, x838 [see Haster]. 

tHa'Steness. Obs, [Cf. Hastelt,] By-form 
of Hastiness. 

14x3 Pilgt, Sowle {Caxton X483) tv. ii. 59 Withouten fowle 
rebukynge or hastenesse of vengeaunce. e 1450 R. Glouces- 
ter's Chron. 1x724)482/1 note (KiS. Coll, Arms) His eyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, os lighlnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (h^i*st3j). dial, [f. Haste v. -i- -er; 
but cf. (DF. turnspit, s.v. Hasteler, and 

see Hastery.] = Hastener 2. 

18*9 Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 48 (Hall.) Hosier, a tin 
meat-screen, to reflect the heat while the operation of roast- 
ing is going on. 1839 A. B'Cwatev. Shefield Dial. {1Z77) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef. 
1888 Sluffield Gloss.y Hastener or Haster. 

+ Ha'stery, Obs. [f. OF. haster to roast (see 
haste in Godef.), f. haste spit + -ery.] The process 
or art of roasting meat ; roast meats collectively. 

CX420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 5, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poynles of cure. .Of Poiage, hastery and bakun mete. Ibid. 
38 Here endys cure hasiere hat I of spake. 15x1 Earl 
Northumbld.'s Hoxiseh. Bk. in Antiq. Repert. (1800) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke ..Who doith hourely attend in the 
Kitching at the Haistry for roisting of Meat. 

Hastif^ -ly, -ness : see Hastive, -ly, -ness. 
Hastifoliate (hKstifffu*ii^‘'t), a. Bot. [f. L. 
hasta spear + foli-ttm leaf : see -ate 2.] Having 
spear-shaped leaves. Also Hastifo lions a. 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hastifoliate. 1889 Cent, Diet., 
Hastifolious. 

Hastiform (hre-stif/jm), a. [ad. L. type *hasti- 
formis, mod.F. hastiforme, f. L. hasta spear: see 
-FORM.] Spear-shaped. x885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Ha'Stihede. Obs. rare-^. [f. Hasty + 
Hiede, -head.] Hastiness, haste. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 245 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee. 

Hastile (hje'Stoil), a. Bot. [ad. L. tj'pe ‘^has- 
iilis, f. hasta spear : see -ile. Cf. L. hastile spear- 
shaft.] = Hastate. 1864 Webster cites Gray. 
Hastilnde (hre*stilb 7 d). Obs. exc. Hist, [ad, 
med.L. hastiludus, hastiludium, f. L. hasta spear 
+ Indus play.] Spear-play ; a name for a kind of 
■ tilt or tournament. 

1586 Fernk Blaz. Genirie 366 In any Till, lust, Has- 
tilude or Turney, c 1640 J. Smyth Lh’cs Berkeleys (1S83) 
I. 148 To concurre with .swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastj’ludes. 1845 Gentl. Mag. 11. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes still preser\'ed in the 
building. 1879 Dixon Windsor I. xviii. 187 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 

Hastily (h?’*stiU), adv. . Forms; 4-5 hasti- 
lich(e, -li(e, -le, {superl. -lotest), 4-6 bastyly, 
6 *SV. haistily, -yly ; 4- hastily, [f. Hasty a. + 
“LY 2. Cf. also Hastively, Hastely.] In haste. 

1 . Qiiidcly, speedily, e.xpcditiously ; t soon# ''with- 


out delay, shortly, suddenly ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually wth implication of being j^ressed for 
time : Hurriedly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+X53 To petre & his deciples has- 
tile tell 3ee, hat he is risen, f 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1989 
Ariadne, To come & speke with us hastily. ^1400 
Maundf.v. (1839) XV. 162 The mone’envyrouneth the Erthe 
morehastyly than ony other Planete. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 
58 Ane Sterne . . calht ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occurris haisiyly eftir it sum grit myscheif. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. ii. 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. 1664 
Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 210 Over-hastily blooming Trees, 
X766 Goldsm. I'ic. W. xxx, He took the letter, and hastily 
read it over. 1874 Green Short Htst, iii. § 2.* 123 The 
Northern nobles marched hastily to join their comrades. 

2 . With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary!. (1625) 129 Young men. .by 
the.. want .. of aged experience, are hastily led thereunto, 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. 279 r 1 l*hat^ the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Criticism. x8^8 Froude 
Hist. Eng, xviii. IV. 9 She had married hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3 . With quickness of temper; in sudden anger. 

15^3 Tusser Husb. ix. (1878]) 17 To hate reuengement 

hastilie. 1755 Johnson, Hastily . . 3. Passionately ; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (h^‘*stines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty. 

1 1 , Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness. 
CX330 R. BrunneC/ww. (x8io) 256 pi manace . . in hasty- 
nes suorn. CX440 Protnp. Parv, ^-2^/1 Jia&tyntisc, idem 
quod Haaste. X450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 2 The short- 
nes . , of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe, 1591 Sparry tr. 
Cation's Geomancie 24 All hastlnesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto d and 5- 

2 . Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurriedness. 

^1386 Chaucer Melib. ? 167 (Hark) mosle also dryue 

out of 3our herte hastynes [4 hastifnesse). .For . .]>e 

comune prouerbe is J>is; h^t he hat soone demeth soone 
repentith, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinessc 
of speche maketh men to erre. 1561 T, Norton CaMn's 
Inst. t. 28 That people with a certaine hote hastinesse, brake 
out oftentimes to seke them idols. 1641 Baker Apol. La^'/nen 
289 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incurred by hastinesse 
and precipitancy. i7Si'^3joRTiN.£f<r/./^/>A(R.),Epiphantus 
was made up of hastiness and credulity. xBM Academy 
21 Jan. 4p/x Hastiness of execution. 

3 . Quickness of temper; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

2297 R. Glouc (2724) 474 He acorsede alle tbulke men . . 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou^t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. CZ430 Life St. Kath, (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed nyjc wood by hedy hastynesse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 110 Hastynesse or irefulnesse. 
X596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 105 Thair ouir 
haistines. and ouer bent to reuenge. X749 Fielding Tom 
yones Wks. 2775 III. 73 You have a little too much hasli. 
ness in your temper. 2830 D’Israeli C///2i, /, III, v. 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character. 

't'b, A fanciful name for a ‘company^ of cooks. 
c 1491 Caxton Bk. Curiesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
cookes. 

Hasting (h?i*stig), vhl. sb. [f. Haste v, + 
-ING I.] The action of the verb Haste ; making 
haste, speeding; expedition, acceleration. 

<1x350 Childh. 2590 (Matr.) po Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. iv. (1495) 
224 The cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. la 1400 
Arthur 277 Bedwer wj’p alle hastynge Tolde Arthour alle 
bis hyng®' Knt. of Curtesy 25 He praielh you in all 

hastynge To come in bis court for to dwell.' 

Hasting, ppl- a . and sb. [f, as prec. -f -ing 2.] 

A, ppl. a, 

1 . That hastes, speeding : see the verb. 

1632 Milton Sonn. ii. My hasting days fly on with full 
career. 2870 Emerson Misc. Papers,^ Plutarch Wks. 
(Bohn) III, 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

+ 2 . That ripens early: applied to v.arielies of 
fruit or vegetables. Obs. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens i. xxx v. 52 The huskes be , . like a great 
hasting or garden pease. 1611 CoTGR.,^ffjriVr<i«.. a hast- 
ing apple, or peare. 27x9 London Conipl. Card. 

243 How to raise hasting Strawberries. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Hasting Pear,..\x ripens in July. 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.] 

+ 1 . An tarly-ripening fruit or vegetable ; spec, a 
kind of early pea. Obs. (or now only local). 

2573 Tusser Hush, xsiii. (2878) 45 Sowe bastings now, if 
land It alow. 1585 Higins tr. funius' Nomenclator \o\Jz 
Ficus prxcox. Fi^ue hastive. A rathe fig ripened before 
the lime : an hasting. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. Ep. to Sid- 
rophel 22 To cry Green-Hastings, 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinking 1x5 Common cryers .. persuime people to buy their 
oysters, green bastings, or new ballads. 1878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 200 A day or two since 1 heard the cry ‘ Green Has- 
tings ! . .fifty years ago, it svas the usual cry for green peas. 

t 2 . Applied to persons who hasten or make 
haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in pi. 

2546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 35 Toward your woorkymg 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingis, 2582 [see Harding]. <xx66x Fuller Worthies, 
(1812) II. 385 Now men commonly say they are none 
of the Hastings, who, being slow and slack, go about business 
with no agility. <2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Vou are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Opportunity., for 
want of Dispatch. 

Hastisn (hr‘*stij), a . dial . [f. Haste sb, or v. 
-}- -ISH.] = Hasty a . 4. 

2749 Fielding Tom foties xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says] A very hastish kind of gentleman. 


+ Ha*stity. Obs. rare. In 4 hastite. [Worn 
down from C 5 f. hastiveU, f. /;flj/^hasty ; see next. 
Cf. jollity, Y.jolivetH\ Hastiness, haste. 

c X340 Cursor M. 2909 (Trin.) pen coom a doom in hastile 
To hem pat longe had spared be. 

t Ha'stive, ha'stif, a. Obs. Also 3-5 -yf(e, 
-ife, -yve. [a. OF. hastif, -ive, mod.F. h&tif, -he, 
speedy, hurried, impetuous, f. haste, mod. h&te 
Haste sb'. + -ive. See also Hasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1 . Speedy, swift: = Hasty a. i. 

2382 Wyclif fcr. xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kinge of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 56 
And make many hastif rodes. a 2420 Hocclevf. De Reg, 
Princ, 2092 Dethe was to hastyfe. To renne on the. 

b. Of fruit, etc. : Maturing early ; early, fonvard: 
-Hasty rt. id. 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl., Hastive, a French term, some* 
times used in English for early, forward. .The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2 . Precipitate, rash : = Hasty a. 3. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 458 Folc hastyf hii bep ek ynou, & 
also wypout rede. 2340 Ayenb. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorbingpefterward. £‘2374CnAUCF.R Troylusw. 1540(1568} 
(MS.Gg. 4. 27) Hastyf man wanted neuerecare. cx^yaSyr 
Getter, (Roxb.) 4984 Treulie thou were a litle to hasiife. 

3 . Quick-tempered, passionate ( = Hasty a. 4) ; 
in a passion, angry. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4x4 Renable nas he nojt of tonge, 
ac of speche hastyf. C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (xBio) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansuerd pat stund, Certes pou lies 
cheitiff, & as a stinkand hund. ^24x0 Chron. Eng. 667 in 
Ritson Met. Rom. 11. 208 The king was hastif ant starle up, 
Ant hente the thef by the top. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
I. vii. 17 That he be nottestyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry. 

t Ha'stively, hastifly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] Hastily, quickly, speedily. 
a 2327 (Camden) 190 Facchep me thetraytours 

y-bounde. .hastifliche ant blyve. 4*2350 Childh. Jesu 1631 
(Matz.) He answerede him ful hastifli. 

tHa‘stiveness,liastifnesse. Obs. [f.prec. 

+ -NESS.] Hastiness, rashness, passionateness. 
4:2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2820) 229 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastiuenesse. c 2386 Chaucer Melib. 
F 167 Ye moste also dryue out of youre herte hastifnesse, 
2390 Gower Conf III. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

t Hastive’ss. Obs. In 4 hastiwes. [a. AF. 
hastivessCji. hastif , hAtif'RK%'txs!'E.'\ =prec. 

[2292 Britton iv. xx. § 8 Acuns .. mentent par foie hasti- 
vesce.] c 2325 hleir, Horn. 259 Quen we bald our hert fra 
wreth. And hastiwes. 

t Hasti*vity, Obs. In 5 hastyvyte : see also 
Hastity, [a. OF. hastiveti, mod.F. h&tiveU, f. 
Hastive : see -m*.] ^prec. 

e 2450 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 242 Vengeaunce and 
wrathe in an ha-i^ty vytd. 

Hastier, Hastlet, obs. ff. Hasteler, Haslet. 
Hastly : see Hastely. 

Hasty (h?>*sti), a. {sb,, adv.) [a. OF. hasti for 
hastif (pi. hastis), mod.F. h&tif, -ive, f, haste, hdtc 
Haste sb. : see Hastive, and cf. Jolly, Tardy. 
The termination was doubtless from the first iden- 
tified with native -i, -y from OE. -ig ; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of that type : Du. 
haasiig, Ger., Da., Sw. Marked by haste ; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste. 

1 . Speedy, quick, expeditious; swift, rapid (in 
action or movement) ; sudden, arch. exc. as in b. 

rx34o CwrjprAf, 5324 (Trin.) pe kynge lete write lettres 
. . wip hasty fare. 2340 Hampole Consc. 1548 Gret 
hasty myseneves . .pat tyll pe world er nere command. 2465 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. ^25x2 \st Eng. Bk. Arner. (Arb.) 
Introd. 28/1 This people hathe a swyfte hasty speche. 2552 
Turner Herbal i. B ij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones is 
the most hastye poison. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings (itid) 
^ We wish hasty ruin to all Tyrants. 1697 Dryden yirg. 
Georg. 1. 174 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
tqzz De Foe Plague (2756) ig8 A very smart and hasty 
Rain. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1. 24 The 
dung of pigeons [s a rich and hasty manure. 28x0 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xviii, The sportive tod. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Short glimpses of a breast of snow. 

b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 
time; hurried. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons sh, A hastie retraite. 
2746 Berkeley Let. to Prior 20 May, Wks, 1871 IV. 317, I 
have written the.se hasty lines in no small hurry. 2750 
Gray Elegy xxv. Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
2834 Medwin Angler in JPales II. T13 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common-ink sketch. 2844 Wilson 
Brit. India III. 9 [He] had scarcely, .time to cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him. 2874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 20 Rasselas. .is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. 

c. Requiring haste or speed; made in haste. 
spec, in Cookery', see also Hasty pudding. 

4:2386 Chaucer Milleds T. 359 (Hark MS.) This axep 
hast, and of an hasty [5 MSS. hastif] ping Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 2577 R Googe Hcresbach's 
Husb. iv. (2586) 2B4 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made in 
thirty dales after the tenth of June. 2657 North's Plutatxh 
Add. Lives (2676) 90 He [Columbus] built a hasty Fort with 
wood and earth. 2742 P. Francis Horace, Ep. 1. xvi. 91 
To purchase hasty wealth. 2883 Cassells Diet. Cookery, 
Hasty Puff. 

t d. That rijiens or comes to maturity early in 
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the season ; early, forward [L. : = Hast- 
ing ppl a. 2. Obs. ' ‘ 

C1440 Protnp. Parv. Hastybere, come. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 12 Hasty pees . . .be sowen before 
Christmasse. x6n Bible Ita. xxviii. 4 As the hastie fruite 
before the summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva Introd. to § 422 How 
to make the Trees . . more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Conifl, Card. \, 131 
Hasty, or Forward-Cherries. 

t 2 . Eager to get something done quickly; in a 
hurry. (In early use sometimes nearly = Ready, 
willing : cf. quick.) Usually with inf. Obs. 

t:j375 Sc. Leg. Sainisy Effaine 70 His hasty lykine til 
fulfil, a 1450 Knt. de la Totir (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
J483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376 a/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixvi. 
227 How is it that ye be so hasty to departe ? 1592 Nobody 
Sf So/neb. in Simpson Sell. S/iaLs. (1878) I. 344 The Queene 
is not so hasty of your death. 1597 Shaks. s Hen. /Vy iv. 
V. 61 Is heeso hastie, that hee doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death ? 1754 Foote Knights 11. Wks. 1799 I. 85 ’Tis partly 
to prevent bad consequences, that I am, .so hasty to match, 
him. 

3 . Characterized by undue quickness of action ; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems 223, I have harde , . That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. £-1440 Promp. Parz'. 228/2 
Hasty, .preceps. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, and unware of periUes. 1651 Hobbes 
Levintk. rii. xx.wii. 237 Aptitude., to give too hasty beleefe 
to pretended Miracles. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IP', ii, I will 
not be hasty in my decisions, x8os Med. *pml, VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato V. 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4 . Of persons or their dispositions : Quickly ex-" 
cited to anger, quick-tempered, passionate, irritable. 
Of words or actions : Uttered or done in sudden 
anger or irritation. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & ha-sty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 
Hastye, disposed to be angry, a xs33 Ld. Berners Huon 
xliii, 143 Be not dyspleasyd yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
1535 CovERDALE Pr&v. xiv. 30 Wrath and havstie dis- 
pleasure. i6ii Bible Ibid.y Hee that is hasty of .spirit, 
e.xalteth folly, 1781 Gibbon Decl, <§■ F. Ill, 45 The natural 
disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric, 1878 
Seeley Stein 11 . isg Do you suppose I do not, know myself 
to be hasty and irritable? 

B. as sb. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc. 

\Z\z.Agrie.Snrv€yScotl,yCaiihness aoo Called the 

murrain (proyincially hastp), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it. 1815 Ibid.y Sutherland lor The 
disease called murrain or heasty, prevailed among the black 
cattle of this county. 

t C. 'as adv. Hastily ; quickly, rapidly, soon. 
0x430 IjVDC. Secrees 847 Discrecyon .. That hasty wyl 
medle onnouthir syde. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 54 Mercurius 
. . quhilk makkis reuolutione nyne dais mair haistiar nor dols 
Venus .. is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty eftir 
that the soune is cum to the vest orizon. 

D. Comb,, as hasty footed, -minded, <viiled. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iir, ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 
fooled time,_ For parting vs. 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii, 40 
An hastie wittedbodie. Ainsxvortlis Lai. Diet., 

Hasty-minded, animi. 

+ Hasty, V. Ohs. exc, A-. [f. prec.] = Haste v. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 37 paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and J>aire jeris wijj hastiynge [cum /estinacione]. 
CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasty he Mule. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
1. (1822) 2 Tha^ will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Mod. Sc. He told them to hastie. 
f Ha'styfully, adv. Obs. Corrupt form of Has- 
TIVELT under the 'influence of Hasty. 

£■1300 Melusine xxxi. 231 He putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more hastyfully than thunder falleth fro heuen. 
Hasty pudding*. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water to the consistency 
of a thick batter ; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called * por- 
ridge’) ; in U.S. made with Indian meal and water. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fij, I can thinke of 
no fitter name then an hasty pudding. For I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. x6oo Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa ii. 45 They cast barlie-meale into boiling 
water, .stirring the same.. Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav.^ ir.r 
Wks. 1874 IV. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in eating, 
then it was in making. 1741 Compl. Tam.^Piece I. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour . . 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty-Pudding. 1769 De Foe's 
TourGt. Brit. 111 . 243 ITie common Breakfasting here- 
abouts is Hasty-pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a P.aste. xBzo W. Irving Sketch Bit., Leg. SleePy 
Hollcnv (1865) 438 Great fields of Indian com.. holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding, 
t Ha’swed, a. Ohs. [f. OE. Aasu, haswe grey, 
tawny + -ED.] Marked with grey or brown. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1723 Sep or got, baswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro Jacob fer a-\vei. 

Hat (htet), sh. Forms : i hast, hastt, 3-S liatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atte), 3- hat. [OE. h;el, cognate with 
OFris. north.Fiis. /taf, hail, hood, head-cover- 
ing; O^.hfitr {gfixal.hatlar, Aat. hetti)\—*hattuz, 
later nom. hattr, hood, cowl, turban, Sw.haU, Ha, 
Aat,ha/te-b.^V. cf. also lcel./ie//a (;.—*hatjhn-') hood. 
The OTent. *hattuz goes back to earlier *hadntis, 
from ablaut-series had'^ whence OE. h 6 d Hood, 

Cf. Lith. kudos, kodas tuft or crest of a bird.] 

VoL. V. 


1 . A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- 
ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man’s 
cap (or bonnet) and a woman’s bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical ‘hats’ without brims 
are worn by some Orientals), a. as worn by men. 

£723 Corpus Gloss. 1318 Mt/ra, haet. C893 K. jElfred 
Oros. IV. X. § n [HeJ bser haet on his heafde. <11300 
Cursor M. 5314 On his heued a halt he bar. 0x400 
AUNDEV. (Ko.xb.) XXV. 120 He doifez his hatte. a 1400-30 
A lejcander sg6x Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
kair heddez. 1484 Gaxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1536 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 He was com- 
mandyd to put of hys atte. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. in. i. 69 b. Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. 1694 
Wood Life 8 Oct. (O. H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich. . 
spoke against halts turnd up on one side. X7B7 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado* Acotl. Horsemen (1809) 29, I never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
Spoil's Eucycl. Indust. Arts 1102 The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the ‘hat' from other forms of head-dress is the 
possession of a brim. 

b. as worn by women. 

£■1470 Henry Wallace i. 242 A wowyn quhyt halt scho 
bra-ssit on with all. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxvti. 44 
JIadinis . . With quhyt hattis all browderit rj'cht brav[elie). 
1597 Shaks. Lovers Compl. 31 Some [hair], untuck’d, 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Merry IP. iv. il. 78 
There’s her thrum’d hat, and her muffler too. 17B4 CowrcR 
Taski. 536 In cloakofsatin trimmed With lace, and hat with 
splendid riband bound. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, ‘ I want 
tofinish trimming my hat ’(^nnet she meant). xBssTenxv- 
so.N Maud 1. XX. i, The habit, hat and feather, Or the frock 
and gypsy bonnet .. nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud m either. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady's dress here [New York] a ‘ robe *, and 
a bonnet^ a ‘hath i88x Grant White Eng. Without 
Within ii. 55 A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not, 

2. With qualifyingwords : a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 
on which it is worn, etc., e.g;. beaver, felt, silk, 
straw hat ; high, tall {chimney-pot, stove-pipe, top) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19th c.; 
opera, tennis hat. See these words ; also Billy- 
cock, Cocked, Crush-hat, Wide-awake, etc. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (184^ 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reedc. 1540 Old City Acc. Bk. in Archxol. 
Jrnl. XLIII, iij straw hats, x^s T. Waskjncton tr. 
Nicholay's Poy. in. xvi. xoi Covering their head with a felt 
hatte. 1837 C.'Newtom in Whittock Bk. 7 'radcs (1842) 
294 When tne outer halt Is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a ‘plated hat . 1838 Penny Cyct. 
Xli. 64/t There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 
Ibid,, Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag. 1830 H. 
Ainsworth Jack ShePPardx, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured scratch wig. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. 
Madding Croivd (x8Sq) 334 He now wears . , a tall hat a- 
Sundays. x886 Mrs, E. Kennard Girl in BroxonH obit vylx. 
(r888) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all meet with the same 
fate. 1896 Westm. Gas.-z^ Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business on the Strand in London. . .It is to be 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
.silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known lo 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in such a hat, or of some artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting such. 

1889 N, F. Reddall Fact, Fancy, ^ Fable 309 He pre- 
sented all of the refugees .. with ‘Kossuth’ hats. x8oo 
Carmichael In Cod's Way iir. i, 127 A tall man in light 
clothes and with a Stanley hat on. 1891 Dobson Hogarth 
100 A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress. 
1891 E. Castle Consequences II. 259 A young woman .. 
with a large black Rubens hat. 1893 Georciana HiLL/fisA 
Eng. Dress II. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped 
crown. D’Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band. 

3. A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; esp. a cardinal’s hat (see Cardinal sb. 
HI) ; whence transf, the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal ; called also red hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.), f Hat of Main- 
tenance : see Maiktenance- 

a 1332 Minot Poems (Hall) viii. 41 Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric. Sf Prices III. 496/1 Fur to 
Jlayor’s hat. 1597-8 Bp. Hall A'rt/. v. iii. 85 The red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 SANDVsAwrw/^Ayrc. (1632) 150 
Who. .with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes. 1690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2540/1 The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. X727-SX Chasibers Cycl. s.v., Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the bat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 
for Jesus Christ. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 13/2 There are . . 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred allege. 1850 Ld. Hough- 
ton in Reid Life{x^^ I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 
to get his hat. x8.. KmcKX Crown Hist. Eng. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him the red bat. 1884 G. B. AIalleson 
Battle-Fields Germany viii. 229 The electoral hat of 
Brandenburg. 

4. Felling, such as is used in felt hats. 

1794 sporting Mag. HI. 193 Giving a preference to 
wadding made of hat. 

6. Phrases and locutions : a. Referring to the 


custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). Hat in hand, with the head uncovered irt 
respect; obsequiously, ser\'ilely. Cf. CArr< 5 .i 4g. 

*593 I^ONNE Sat. i. (R.), That, when thou meet’st one , 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize The silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rate. So high or low, dost raise 
thy formal haL « 1659 Cleveland Poems, £/■£. (1677) c8 
He is punctual in exacting your Hat. c x66o Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 290 The common civility of a hat. 1722 De 
Foe Col. fack (1840) 247, 1 , .gave you my hat as 1 passed 
you. 1725 — Voy. round World (1840) 97 The governor. . 
gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair (1875) III. iii. 27 To compliment 
JIrs. Crawley . .with a profound salute of the bat. i8st — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis was hat in 
hand to IMr. Congreve. 1884 Black fud. Shaks, v, Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary's Meadow 
i. (x886) 12 The Scotch gardener touched his hat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a hat 
by street minstrels or similar performei's ; hence, 
to send round the hat, go round with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitable or benevolent 
purposes. 


1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 'Lqwe.lx^ Among 
tny Bks. Ser. 1. (1802) 370 After passing round the hat in 
Europe and America, a 1878 C. J. Mathews in Daily Neivs 
II Sept. (1804) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
round, but the difficulty was to get any one to put anything 
in it. X890 Fenn Lady Maude's Mania xxx. 331 Allow me to 
take round the hat for coppers. 1891 Morning Post 10 Jan. 
4/6 Dispatching men to send lound the hat in America, 

C. Miscellaneous phrases : Bad hat : a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang) ; a newly- 
arrived immigrant. As black as {one's) hat : abso- 
lutely black. By this hat, my hat to a halfpenny, Bll 
bet a hat : common forms of asseveration. A brick 
in {one's) hat overcome with liquor. [His) 

hat covers {liis) family, etc.: said of one who is 
alone in the world, and has to provide only for 
himself. Hats to be disposed of : Viveslost. Pllcat 
my {old Rowley's) haii an asseveration stating one's 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. To hang up one's hat : 
see Hang v. 28 b. To be in a {the) hat\ to be in 
a fix. To threw up one's hat \ i.e. in token of joy ; 
cf. Cap sb.^ 9. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Pompey prooues the best Worthie. 1398 — Merry W. i. 
173 By this hat, then he in the red face bad it. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo 111 . No. 05. 2/x Three Stumps in her Head .. as 
Black as my Hat. ^1758 Chesterf. Lett. {1702) IV. 
cccxxxv. X31 It is by no means a weak place; ana I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed of before it is taken. 
£1825 Houlston Tracts II. xlviiu it With his face as black 
as your h.at. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlli, ‘ If I knew as little 
of life as that, I’d eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole.’ 1849 Loscf. xxixj Her husband., often 

came home very late, ‘with a brick m his hat as Sally 
e.xpressed it. 1834 Dickens Hard T. 141 They would say, 

* While my hat covers my family*. .1 have only one to feed. 
1882 jiRS. Croker Proper Pride III. i. 6 I’m in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. 1882 Mrs. Riddell 
Daisies ^ B. II. 239 * Hat covers his family, don't it ? ’ ‘He 
has no one belonging to him I ever heard of.’ 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeoft ii. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family. 1887 R. M. Praed Longleat of Korralbyn xxviii. 
277 I’d never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. 1887 JIiss E. E. Money Lilt, Dutch Maiden II. 
viii. 148 (Farmer) If you don’t run up against him next day 
..you may eat your hat ! 1887-9 T. A. Trollope What I 
remember III. j6q The man whose estate lies under his hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897 T. M. 
Healy in Daily News 22 Jan. 3/3 The Irish farmer would 
throw up bis hat on learning that hostilities had broken out. 

II. In various technical uses. 


6. a. The layer of tan-bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed bark filling a tan-pit. 
b. Metallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a sraelting-fumace to detain the gases (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). c. In Soap-inaking\ A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 
quot. 1885). 

1853 C.^Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered with a 
six inch stratum of bark, technically termed the hat. 1885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap <5- Candles vi. 156 The copper, 
provided with a 'hat '..to receive impurities that subside. 

7 . The pileus of a fungus. 

x886 in Syd. Sac. Lex, 1887 Lancet ii June 
Different parts of the mushroom contain more or less albu- 
men, the ‘hat ’..having twice as much as the stem. 

III. attHb. and Comb. 

8. In sense: ‘Forming part of a hat', as hat- 
brim, -crown, -leaf, -lining, -plush, -spring’, ‘for 
supporting or holding hats’, as hat-peg, -pin, -rack, 
-rail, -shelf, -shop’, also in other connexions. 

1859 Dickens T, Two Cities i. ii. To. .shake the 
of his *hat-brim. 1670 Cotton Espernon n. viii. 4 <« ^cav- 
ing an orifice bigger than a *Hat Cri^yn.^ 

Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xri. 1.2 
of scissars, and hid them in his hat-crown_. 

Mag. XXVI. 76 The heavj- shot .. caroj"? off 
whisker, a very small portion of ear, 

portion of *h3t-leaf from the policeman. 1838 Dic^ns U. 

T-soA/xHii.Tobang’emuptoiheirqwn 

Hodbes Some Emotions J37 * Would you like that hat-pm ? 

S 
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she said. 1872 Mark Twain hmoc.Ahr. xxxi. 241 A sort of 
■vestibule, where they used to keep the *hat-rack. x888///w/r. 
Land, Neivs Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the ’hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 2/1 The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. 1892 Howells Mercy 37 She had been one of the 
*hat-shop hands. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade^ Hat-spring 
Maker, a manufacturer of springs for light opera or closing-up 
hats. 1794 Sporting Mag. Ill, 193 It may be preferred to 
’hat-wadding. 

9 . obj. and obj. genitive, as hat-hearer, -dresser, 
-dyer\ hat-doffing, -tipping, -turning', hat-sizing, 
-wearing adjs. Also Hat-makf.R, -making. 

1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 216 Graceful ’hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings. 1640 Canterbury Mayn-iage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterbury, ’hat-dresser. i 7®9 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, ’Hat- 
dyer. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. I. 167 
*Hat-wearing townspeople. 

10 . Special combs. : hat-body, the unshaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft brush for brushing 
hats ; hat-card, a card worn in the ribbon of j 
a hat by a partisan in sport or politics ; f hat- i 
commoner (see quot.) ; hat-coiiformator = CoN- 
FORMATOR; ]iQ,t-6AB=:hat-mould\ hat-frame (see 
quot.) ; hat-grip, a de\nce for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away ; hat-homage, 

*1* -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 

a phrase in use among the early Quakers ; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by pressing ; hat-palm (also chip-hat 
palni), a name for ThHnax argentea and Copernicia 
cerifera, the leaves of which are used for making 
hats ; hat-piece, (a) a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, ( 6 ) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented •wearing 
a hat ; hat-plant, an East Indian plant {yEschy- 
iwviene aspera) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, bottles, etc. ; 

■f hat-respect = hat-honour', hat-roller (see 
quot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
f hat-shaker ; hat-stand, a standing piece of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on ; hat-string — hat- 
guard', hat-tree, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; t hat-worship 
See also Hat-band, -block, -bos, etc. 

x84S Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 245/s Very soft brushes, such 
as *nat-brusnes. 1892 7Vw«24Nov.8/4 *Hat*cards..were 
distributed and worn tw hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradus ad Cantabr. (Farmer!, *Hat Commoner, the son 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow CommoneF 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Hai./rame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 S'kam Weekly Post 
6 June 1/8 A *hat-grip which will make it possible to wear 
a straw bat in a ^ale of wind. 1831 Dixon W. Pennv\.(iB73) 
so ’Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 Penn (title) No 
Cro.ss, No Crown : or Several Sober Reasons against ’Hat- 
Honour, Titular-Respects, You to a Single Person, 1677 
G. Fox in yrnl. (1852) II. 206 If this hat-honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
xMs Lady Brassey The Trades x. 177 Sometimes called 
. . the tbatch-palm, and the ’hat-palm. xS99^ in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scoil.\\.ey:i False *hat*peiceis, pistulettis and 
crownis. X664-S Pepys^/a^' 6 Mar., I saw him try on his 
buff coat and ’hat-piece covered with black velvet. 1669 
Penn NoCrossix.^as Honour was from the Beginning, but 
’Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late. 1883 Gresley 
Coal Mining Gloss., *Hat Rollers, cast iron or steel rollers, 
shaped like a hat, revolving upon a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. 1698 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N. & Q.), Joseph Briant, a ’Hatshaker. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Bro7un 1. iv, The ’hat-stand (with a whip or two stand- 
ingupinit). 1892 F.M. Crawford II, 162 There 

is no more romance about her than there is in a hatstani 
1858 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 118 Used for ornamental 
*hat-trees, together with deer’s horns, in front entries. 1742 
Note on Pope's^ Dune. iv. 205 The ’hatworship, as the 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat| V. [f. Hat j^.] trans. To cover with a 
hat ; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal’s hat upon. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 11. exxii. (1869) 121 Al be it I 
be mantelled and wel hatted. 1598 FlOrio, Incapellare . . 
to hat one. 1852 W. Jerdan Autobiog. Il.xlii. 164 Wehad 
..hatted and cloaked ourselves. 188$ AVr/if«(Mass.) yrnl. 
31 July 1/6 The Pope . . held a public consistory, .at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 Annie 
Thomas That Affair I. x. 171 Miss Polthuan hats and veils 
herself. 

b. To place one’s hat on (a seat) so as to claim it. 
x 885 Philad. Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had .. 
been hatted before noon to secure them for the debate. 
Hat, obs. f. Hate sb. and v., Hight v .. Hot a. ; 
obs. pa. t. Hit ; north, f. Hote sb. promise ; obs. 
var. of At prep, and rel. (=sthat). 

Hatable, var, of Hateable. 

Hatare, var. Hater sb^ 

Ha’tband, hat-band. 

1 , A band or narrow ribbon put round a hat above 
the brim. 

X4X2-X3 Durh. MS. Aim. Roll, Pro hatbandys de serico 
nigro,ijr. xs52HuLOET,Hattebandc,r//rvT. XS94H. Deane 
in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 8 .A hat-bande, with xviij 
gowlde buttons. 1623 Dk. Buckhm. in Ellis Orie;. Lett. 
Ser. i. III. 146 He hath neyther chaine nor hatband. 1685 
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Lend. Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold 
coloured Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 1720 
Amherst Terrx Fit. xlvi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat- 
bands. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 105 Louis XI . / 
loaded even his hat-band with medals of the saints. 

b. Phrase. As queer (tight, odd, etc.) as Dick'S 
(or Nick's) hatband. 

(Dick or Nick was prob. some local character or h.alf-wit, 
whose droll sayings were repeated. See Notes ^ Queries 
8lh ser. XII. 37, et seq.) . 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v. Dick, I am as queer .as Dick’s 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 
\NewcnstU form r 1850. As queer as Dick’s (Nick’s) hat- 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn’t meet.) 

i'C. Gold katbmidx a. nobleman at the UnWer^ 
sity ; a * tuft *. Obs. 

X628 Earle Microcosm., Yng. Gent. Univ. (Arb.) 45 His 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha’s beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hatbands. 18^ Genii. Mag. 
June 598 Noblemen at the universities, since known a? 
• tufts because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
then known as gold hatbands. 

2 . A band of crape or other dark material worn 
round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 74 To Hatband black. .This sable 
place doth fit you best to mourne. Diary -yi Dec.> 

My uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-band on for hi 5 
daughter Mary. xnoz. Order in Council Z Mar, in Land. Gaz. 
No. 3791/4 it will ne allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelsons Fun. 18 Six mourners, in 
scarfs and hatbands. x886J[. K. Jerome A//e Thoughts(\ZZg) 
32 The undertaker’s mute in streaming hat-band. 

3 . Comb., as hatband-hater, -maker. 

1602 Ho7o to Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bail i. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley IX. 17 A hatband-hater, and a busk-point wearer. 
1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 115 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 1720 Sto7v*s Sttrv. (1754) H. 
V. XV. 334/1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 

[See Block sb. 4 a.] A form of 
mould upon which a man’s hat is shaped. Hence 
hat-block maker, turner. 

X723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth . . Hat- 
Block Turner. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hat.block 
maker, a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used iu 
blocking or forming hats. 

Sat-box. A box adapted to hold a hat of 
hats; esp. as in quot. 179A. 

X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 219 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrj’ing hats, made of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a bat. x^x Mrs. Ouphant Mem. L. 
Oliphant II. XI. 152 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb. 1884 Lend. P. O. Directory, Hat Box Makers. 

Hat-case. = Hat-box. 

159S Florio, Porta beretta, a capease, a hat case. 1662 
Dryoen Wild Gallant i. H, 'The hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lend. Gaz. No. 523/4 A square large 
Box .. with a leather Hat-case upon h. 1890 Store Catal. 
Mar. 1384 Square Hat Cases in- Solid Leather. 

Comb. X884 Loml. P. O. Directory, Hat C^se Makers. 

Hatch (hastj), sb.^ Forms: i h©c(c, 3-7 
hacche, 4 hach, hachch, 4-6 haclie, 5-7 hatche, 
6 acche, 6- hatoh, i hec(c, 5 hecche, hetche, 
5-6 hecli(e. [OE. htec, genit. hsecce, less com- 
monly hic (the umlaut of a before cc being gener- 
ally oi instead of g : Sievers § 89. i Anm. i) 
WGer, '^hakjd- : cf. MLG. heck, Du. hek (in Kilian 
hecke, heck). Da. hekke rack in a stable, Sw. hack. 
Ulterior history and original signification obscure. 
The variant OE, forms gave hatch (sometimes 
hetch) in southern and midi. Eng. ; Heck and 
sometimes hack (Hack jd. 2 ) in north, dial,] 

1 , A half-door, gate, or wicket wlh an open space 
above ; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. 1015 
belongs here.) 

[xois in Earle Land Charters 393 Of Sam haecce to 
Dudemsres bele . . swa eft innon <)ane hscc.) xo62 in 
Thorpe Dipl, ^vi Sax. 395 Of hare hlype to ealden 
^vude ha-cce, a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 1056 Thu come sone to 
than hacche. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 335 pauh ich my 
by-Iyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes haccnes. c X465 
E. E. Misc. (Waitou Club) 60 Som . . lepe over the bacbe, 
They had no tyme to sechc the lache. XS2X MS. Ace. St. 
yohn’s H osp., Canierb., For hangyng of an acche at Systef 
Sawyers j</. 1595 Shaks. John i. i. 171 In at the window, 
or else ore the hatch, 1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. 
Buckhtn.’s Wks. (1705) II. 126 Affairs were come to that 
pass, that he durst hardly show his Nose over his hatch. 
x688 R, Holme Armoury iii. 3^6/1 An Hatch,. is a diminu- 
tive Field Gate, .only to let a single Beast in and out of the 
Field, .also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Climing or going over Stiles. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 

^ A poor. . Scholar begging forsome Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatch. X879 Trollope f, Caldigate (1680) 17 He. .passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. 

p. c X440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore (A", hecche, S. heke,or hechi, a»irVa. c 1456 Turnam. 
Tottenham 205 Sum on cores, and some on hech. a 1529 
Skelton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
mannes heebe. 

t ffK- esp. in proverbial phrase. To keep (set, 
have) a hatch before the door '. to keep silence. Obs. 
*555 R- Smith in Foxev 4 . 4* A/’.(x684) III. 336/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue, And put It under power : The surest 
way it is to set A hatch before the door. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 53 , 1 wish that cucry rebaker shouldc place a 


hatch before the doore, xs88 Greene Pandosto (1607) 21 
Tush (quoth his wife) profite is a good hatch before the 
dore. 1594 Knacke to Knenve in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 535, 
I say no more,'Tis good to have a hatch before the door. 

c. * Salt-making term. The door of a furnace ’ 
(Cheshire Gloss. 18S6). 
f 2 . A hay-rack; —Heck 3. Ohs. 

C1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, Hay hely thay hade in 
haches vn-hijte [Douce MS. in baches on hight). 

3 . Pkaui. t O'* Formerly (in pi., rarely sing.), A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Obs. Hence 
hatches = below deck ; f over hatch — overboard, 
"b. Now (since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framework covering the openings in the 
deck called hatchways. (The phr. under hatches 
is now associated with the last sense.) 

X3. . E, E. A Hit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon ly^tly lep vndet 
hachches. CX3S0/F///. Palerne -2770 [They}buskedhembo)>e 
sone aboue )>e hacches. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn up on the hachis sledere. X49S-7 
Naval Acc. Hen. V 11x77 For x dossen Candell. .bought & 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 15. . Egyngecourte no in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote, And ouer 
hache threw them in to the streame. 1530 Palscr. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, tillac, trappe. X548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 15 The Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
1552 Huloet, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pcrgula. 1S73-B0 BaretAIv. H 223 The hatches, ordeckes 
in a ship, where men stand to fight, catastroma. X581 L. 
Aldcrsey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedcCsConq.E. 
Ind. XXV. 64 a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 48 The maryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches, xstu Shaks. Rick. Ill, i. tv. 17 We 
pac'd along Vpon the giddy footing of the Hatches. X598 
W. Phillips Linschoten in Arb. Gamer III. 19 They have 
..cabins above the hatches. i6ir Cotgk., Titlae, the 
Oreloa or Arloup, or, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
X617 Minsheu Ductor, The Hatches of a shippe, .so called 
because they fall to like an hatch of a doore. X700 Dryden 
Ceyx 4- Alcyone X46 Seas impell’d by winds .. Assault the 
sides and o’er the hatches tow’r. X762 Falconer Shipwr. 
n. 382 Then burst the hatches off. X825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan 11 . 298 When.. we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

Morle Arik. 3683 Owt of botes on burde was 
busked with stonys, Belt down of )>e besle, brystis tbe 
hetches. 15x3 Douglas AEncis v. .\iv. 19 Endfang the 
hechis lyand heir and thairis. 

c. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered into the hold ; a h2\tchway. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 99 He was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships ..nailed 
down. X873 Act 36 4 - 37 Viet, c. 88 Sched, i, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4 . Jig. Under (the) hatches : Down in position or 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, humilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint; down out of sight. 

c xsso Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) ar Ye have, .brought your- 
self.. so far under the hatches. .that ye cannot find the way 
to rise again. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vi. (1651) 
156 If he be poor he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and foreaken. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 511 In this servile 
condition to have kept us still under hatches. X678-9 
Foulkes Alanif Sinn. 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches.^ X710 in Hearne Collect. 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 356 
The "Whigs must, .think the Church under Hatches. x8i8 
Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 143 It is impossible to live in a 
country which is continually under hatches. 

5 . transf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door ; also, the trap-door itself. 

1B88 in Ward Lock's Teckn. Diet. 
fb. Mining. An opening made in the ground. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2099 We sink. .an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein). X753 Chambers Cycl. 

Hatches .. used in Cornwal, to express any of the 
openings of the earth, either into mines, or in search of them. 

6. A flood-gate or sluice. Seealsoquot. 1727-51. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 8 § i All the sand, stones, 
grauell, and robell digged about.. the said tin, there to be 
whollyand surely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
from the said fresh riuers or water-courses. 1587 (see Flood- 
watch]. 1669 Worlidge (1681) 326 Hatches, 

Flud-gates placed in the water to obstruct its Current, 
X727-51 Chambers Cycl., Hatches. . the word is particularly 
used for certain dams, or mounds.. to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-works, and tin-washes in Cornwal, 
running into the fresh rivers, x’jgZ Descr. Thames 6 q 
ihe Navigation., was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
Wears. 1840 Col. Hawker Diaty(\B,g‘p) II. 187 The water 
sudd^ly abated, and we then opened the doors, and let it 
rooms as from a mill hatih. 1879 Jefferies 
11 The farmers lower down the brook 

P^l up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7 . ‘A contrivance for trapping salmon’ (Smyth 
Sailor's JVord-bk. 1867). Cf. Heck sb.^ 2. 

. *826 J. Thomson Etym. Eng. Wds. s.v., A salmon caught 
a machine called a hek or hatch, 

8 . A wooden bed-frame. ? Ol’S. 

^1832 Scott (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) ^ hatch- 
stead-, (3) hatch-man, -nail, -noup, -ring-, (3 c) 
hatch-head, -ladder-, hatch-bar, hatch-deok (see 
quots.) ; hatch-gate, (a) a wicket, {b) - sense 6. 
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i8z8 Webster s.v. Haich, The grate or frame of cro<;s-bars 
laid over the opening in a ship’s deck, now called * hatch- 
bars^ 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. Ibid., *Hatch-deck, gun brigs had hatches in* 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. j. 
(1863) 74 We reached the '“hatch-gate, with the while cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Francis Afig'ling‘\iu(iB8o)8^ Some lock 
or batch-gate. 5894 Hall Caine Manxman v. ni, The sea 
..washed the faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 1465 Mann, d* Hoziseh. Exp. sox Item, for 
iiij. e. *hache nayle, xvj. d. 17B5 Genii. Mag. LV. 1. 429 
Ventilators . . placed at the fore, main, and mizen “hatch* 
noup. ?c 1475 Hunt. Hare 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure thresewold, Nor lope ouer the *hache-styd. 

Hatch, sbP^ [f. Hatch The action of 

hatching, incubation ; that which is batched ; a 
brood (of young). 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous.^ 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 14s These birds make a second hatch, 1859 
Darwin Orig^. Spec, ix. (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent but from different hatches, 1875 Whyte Mel* 
viLLE Kater/elto ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I’ll forswear keeping fowls. 189A 
Fields June 832/1 There was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 

fiz- 1S97SHAKS. IV, iir.i. 86 Such things become the 

Hatch and Brood of Time. 1602 — Ham, in. i. 174 There’s 
something in his soule, O’re which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

Hatch, sb:^ Also 7 hache. [f. Hatch v.-'\ 
An engiayed line or stroke ; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyras ii. 110 Sculptors in their 
-strongest shadows . . do draw their double Haches. 1662 
Evelyn Chalcogr. v. xi8 The conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. Ibid. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print, .is a knack 
very easily attain’d ; because ’tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions. 1747 Creed in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils by small 
Hatches geometrically proportion’d to those Durations. 
i8xi Self Instructor in hatches with a middling 

full pencil. 1855 tr. Labarie's Arts Mid. Ages iv. t8o He 
uses but few hatches in his shadows. 

t Hatch, sb.^ Obs. [a, F. haehe hatchet : see 
Haohe.] a hatchet. 

X704 in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 132, roo 
large Hatches or light Axes made pretty broad. 1716 Ibid. 
(x86s) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. x8io 
//nv«/CAw/.XXIV. 197 To demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom, 
t Hatch, sb.^ Obs. [? var. of Hitch.] A knot. 

*688 R. Holme Arntoui^ ni. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Reel.. Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 

Hatch, sb .8 Curling. *HACKj^.i2b, 

a z8x2 [see Hack sb^ 2 h]. 

Hatch, v*^ Forms: 3 /a. A ha^te, 
y-hsht, i-hey5t,3 haughte; 4-6 hacche, 5 hetch, 
5-6 hatche, 7 hach, 6- hatch. [Early ME, 
haccke{n, pa. t. ka^le, prob. :--OE. *htcccean (not 
recorded) ; related to MHG. hecken (see Grimm 
H 746), Sw, heickay Da. hxkke to hatch from the 
Ulterior etymology unknown.] 

1 . intr. To bring forth young birds from the egg 
by incubation. 

rtisSo Owl ^ Night. los Thu..Ieidest thar-on thyfoleey; 
Tho hit bi-com that he ha3te, And of his eyre briddes y-ra3te. 
1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles 111. 44 pis brid ., hopith fTor to 
hacche or heruest begynne. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth, .effeetns. 17x9 
D’Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 316 My Hen has hatched to-day. 
1879 E}aily News 19 Apr. 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 

2 . Irans. To bring forth from the egg either by 
natural or artificial heat. (Also with forth, out.) 
a. wth the young as obj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. i. (Tollem. MS.\ Whan 
hire jonge briddes bep newliche i hey3t (1495 haughte]. 

Promp.Parv.‘2.yzl2 Hetchyd.as ^yr^'^f,pullificatus, 
feiatus. 1545 JoYE Exp. Dan. 2 These . . wil silte their egges 
and batebe forth their chikens. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
Husb. IV. (1586) 160 You must not take the chickin.s away as 
they be hatcht. 1653 Walton Angler x. 189 Barnacles 
and young Go.slings bred by the Suns heat and the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 Got.DsM. 
Nat. H ist. (1776) V. 241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
8 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood, 
b. with the egg as obj, : To incubate. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. lix. 5 [The ey] that is hacchid, shal breken 
out in to a cokatrice. 1555 Eden Decades 9 Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 
424 Turtles, or Tortoises . • came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anini. 
Kingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the he.'it of the sun. 

3 . intr. for petss. a. Of the young ; To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 

*S93Shaks. .Z^wcr.849 Why should. .hatefulcuckooshatch 
in sparrows’ nests? 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
Atiglingv. (j88o) 178 Larvffi rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. 1888 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 26 The eggs 
will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 

4 . transj. \trans}) Of other animals, and genei- 
ally : To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 

« *3*7 Pol, Aonjr (Camden) 237 Gedelynges-.Palcfreiours 


ant pages, Ant boyes with' bosle ; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
horse thoste. <587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xvii, Would j'ou 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
1692 Ray World li. (1732)7 Hatching.. or quicken- 

ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch .. the infant 
plant. <1X^5 Hood To Sylv. Urbeut vii. Parishioners,— 
hatched, — husbanded,— and wived. 
t 5 . intr. To brood (^^.) Obs, 

1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint.h^ Thick darkness lyes And 
haicheth o’er thy people. 

6. fig. {trans*) To bring to maturity or full de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with up, forth- 

1549 CoverdalE, etc. Erastn. Par. Jos. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp j’ou. 1596 Bell Surv. Popery 111. x.' 436 
Transubstantiation..was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the third of that name. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 208 He 
that mischiefe hatcheih, mischiefe catcheth. 1678 Wanlev 
World, Lit. Wortdy.x. §100.468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 1778 Mad, D’ARBLAvD/rtzy 
23 Aug. , How I wish you would hatch up a comedy between 
you ! 187^ S. & J. Horner Florence I, xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. intr. for pass. (In to be hatching, orig. from 
vbl. sb., io be a^haichingl) 

1646 Crashaw Steps io Temple 74 Who finds his warm 
heart hatch into a nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trapp Cornin. yer. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his heart. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. 11. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 

Hence H-eLtcbed ppi. a. 

1781 CowPER Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour. 

Hatch, Also 5-6 hach(e. [a. F. haeJU'r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet : see Hache ; cf. Cross-hatch.] 

1 . irans. To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engraving 
or drawing. In qnot. 1598 used of ' culling’ a file. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. 1. iv. Handie-cra/ls 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry i.\. 3 Sable., is aptly expressed by lines halchid 
across one another. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 55 This 
Globular end must be Hatch'd with a fine cut, by a File- 
cutter. 1793 'SjWZ.K’KiU Edystone L.^ 194 Distinguished in the 
plan by being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 82 Having heated the steel, .they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 

transf. 1858 Herschel Outl.Asiron.\\i. § 43o(ed. 5) 283 
The exterior of another (moon crater] is all hatched over with 
deep gullies. 

absol. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxv. x. 1 1 . 535 To hach also, 
yea and to fill within, requireth. .much labour. 2669 A. 
Browse Ars Piet. 101 Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost ]ine.s with a needle. 

2 . To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance ; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) byway of ornament. (In 
quot, 1480 with the material inlaid as obj.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. /K(i83o)i6o, xi; yerdes of clothe 
of silver hacbed oppon satyn grounde. 1548 YIma. Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 77 The fether was blacke and hached Nviih gold. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Strife (1871) 35 , 1 might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificially and masterly. 1621 
Hakewill Davids Vow 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
or inameld. 1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the back, batch’d with silver. 1820 Szotc Monast. 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched. 

3 . transf. and fig- 

a 1556 Harpalus' Cornpl. ix. in Gilfillan Less-known Poets 
(1859) f • 12911 seem'd unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of his dispairs. a 16x3 Overburv A Wife (1638) 218 .A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence. a\iiXX Beaum. & Fl. Thierry fy Theodoret ii. iii, 

A fair design . . To which your worth is wedded, your pro- 
fession Hatch'd in, and made one piece. 1649 G.^ Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxxv, His sword . . Haich't in Blood 
Royall. 1658 Brathwait Honest Ghost, To State Censor 
A iv, A Rubrick Story, ach’t in blood. 

Hence Hatched ppl. a. Hatched moulding \ a 
kind of moulding used in Norman architecture, 
formed with two series of oblique parallel incisions 
crossing each other. 

1607 ’Fixaoix.'toti-yoiir Five Gallants ii. iii, One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger, 1842-76 G'nw.t Archit. § 397 The most 
usual ornaments were. .7. Thehatched. 1846 Parker 
Archit. s.v. Moulding, The Hatched moulding is also hot 
uncommon, and b found early in the style, as it can be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick only, 
x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 223 Simple carvings, 
chiefly hatcht work or straight lines. 

f Hatcli, V? Obs, [f. Hatch j^.I] trans. To 
close (.1 door) with a hatch ; to close. 

1581 Astr.ff Stella xxxviu. While sleepe begins 

with heauy wings To hatch mine eyes, x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. 
ii. 37 'Twere not amiss to keep our door hatched, 
t Hatch, Obs. [var. of Hack v.^] irans. 

To hoe (seed) into the ground ; =Hack zi.l 4. 

*fiS 3 Flat Card. Eden 78 Hatch them into the ground 
with a rake striken tbicke upon them. 

t Hatch, Obs. [Cf. Hack zi.i 13.] tnir. 

To cough. 

1733 Revolution Politicks iii. 63 His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to be taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 
Hatch, v>, obs. var. of Hitch ». 
c 1440 Promp.Pitrv.zy^h Hatchyd,orremevyd (/f. hlchid, 

S. hychyd), arnotus, rernotus. 


HATCHET. 

Ha'tclx-ljoat. [f. Hatou sb.^ + Boat.] a. 
‘ A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat, 
having a deck composed almost entirely of hatches ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Woid-bki). b. ‘A kind of half- 
decked fishing boat ; one which has a hatch or well 
for keeping fish ’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

1867 J. MacGregor Voy. Atone iii. 47 The poor liule 
hatch-boat has come near with, .its scanty crew. 
Hatcliel (haytjl), rA Forms; a. 4 heohele, 
heehil, 5 hyohele, 6-y hetohell, -ill, hichel, 7 
(9 diali) hetchel, hitoliel. / 3 . 7-9 hatchel(l. 
[A par.allel form to Hackle sb.^, q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. 'Of the various Kng. forms, hechcle 
{Jietchel) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. */i(cd-, 
while hackle and hatchcl point to a parallel form 
*hs:cel. Hatchel may be merely a late variant of 
with the vowel assimilated to hackle) hitchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp ; = Hackle sbi^. Heckle. 

a. rtigoo Sat. People Kildare x\x.m E. E. P. (1862) 153 
Ich makid on of 30U sit opon a heehil. 14.. Voc.in Wr.- 
WQlcker 595/12 Mataxa, an hychele. 1530 Palsgp, 231/t 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancq, serant. 1622 Mabbr ir. 
rnan's Guzman d'Alf. ii. 261 Spindles, reeles, dislaffes, and 
hitchels for flaxe. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Hichel. 

/S. 16x1 CoxGVi.,Ferreur, a flax-combe, orhatchell. 1656 W. 
D. tr.Corneriius’ Gate Lat. l/ril.f 385 They are. .hatchelled 
with an iron hatchell. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 54 
A Haichell .. has forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J. S. Barry Hist. Sk. Hanover, 
Mass. 38 The hatchel, and swingling-knife, alas I are num- 
bered., with the things that were but are not ! 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hatchehmaker, -ieeth. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulekee 595/14 Mataxarius,w\ bychel- 
maker. 2601 Holland II. 4 Kembed with hetchell 
teeth of yron. 1721-2 ys\ Hist.NorthJield,Mass. {y8-]i)\(io 
To making 36 hatchel teeth 030. 

Hatchely V. Forms : a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych- 
ele, 6 hetchyll, 7 (9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. 

6 hachell, 6-9 hatchel(l. [f. prec. ; cf. Hackle, 
Heckle.] 

1 . traj2s. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel; 
to hackle. 

a. c 2325 Gloss. W. de Btblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 La serenes 
[gloss the hechele] dont pernet E vostre lyn serencet [gloss 
hechelet]. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), (Flax] is knokked and bett ., ribbed and hecchelid 
[1535 heckled] and sponne. 14.. in Wr.-Wuleker 595/11 
Mataxo, to hychele. 2530 Palsgr. 583/2, I hetchyll, je 
cerance. 2649 Blithe Eng, Irnprov, hnpr, (1653) 260-1 
Hetchelling and dresdng it up. 

2580 Hollyband Trens. Fr. Tong, Serancer du lin, 
too hatchell flaxe. x6o8 Hf.ywood Liicrece 11. ii. (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lond.Gaz. No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing it to be 
Hatchelled. 1883 Harpers Mag. Aug. ^39^2 The flax is 
. .hatchelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning. 

2 . fig. To harass, worry ; cf. Heckle, rare. 

2833 Carlyle Cagliostro in Misc. Ess. (2888) V. 95 Be- 

writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
IVestrn, Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/x He doesn’t ‘hetchel’ either of 
them into misery. 

Hence Ha-tchelled ppl. a., Ha'tclieUing- vbl. 
sb . ; also Ha'tclieUer, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

24. . Voc. in Wr.-Waicker 5^5/13 Maeaxator, rnataxatrix, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lane. Wills III. 62, xx knokes of 
hatchelled lyne. x6or Holland Pliny xix. i. The short 
shuds or shives that are . . parted in the hetchelling. 2611 
CoTGR., Serancier, a flax-man, a hatcheller, or comber of 
flax. 2656 W. D. tr. Cornenius' Gate Lat. Uni. F 385 That 
which is separated in- hatchelling is hurds and tow. 2794 
Rigging fy Seamanship 1 . 56 Over which is the hatchelling- 
loft. 2798 F. Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 

I have lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcber (liK’tJar). [f. Hatch v.^ + -er ^] 

1 . One who or that which hatches (eggs}. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 381 The Oven producing. .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens, .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recompensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 Motteu.x Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 3 ° A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird. 2838 Tait’s Mag. 600 
'Those diligent hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little, 

b. spec. A contrivance in which eggs are 
hatched; an incubator. 

2884 Day in Fisheries Exhih. Lit. II. 84 Chester'.s semi- 
rotating hatcher. x 883 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 37 
Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 
in the drawer of the hatcher, 

2 . Jig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 
clandestine producer. 

2581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. r. vii. (159*) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the hatchers. 2647 1 rapp 
Epk. V. 3 He found theaters to be the very hatchere of all 
wickednesse. 1704 Swift T. Tub ix, A 
breeder of business. 2883 SirT. Martin Ld. Lyn ‘n 
V. 13s His informant, zs the hatchers of anecdotes too ouen 
are, %vas under a delusion. , -i 

Hatchery (h*-tj3ri). [f. Hatch vA + -mi.] 

A hatching establishment,; spec, one for hateninL 
the ova of fish by artificial means. 1 nr 

. .see the importance . .of fish hatcheries. t 

Hatchet (h=e-lj«), Forms; 4-6 tAChet 4 
aoohett, haohit, 5 haohytt, bacohot, 6 hach-, 

. O-"* 
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hatchette, 5- hatchet (7 -ed). [a. F. hachelie 

fem. (13th c. kacete in Littre), dim. f, hacke ax. 

In 15th c., F. had also hachci (masc.).] 

1 . A smaller or lighter ax vrith a short handle, 
adapted for use "with one hand. 

X37S Barbour Bruce x. 174 A 5heman ..suld dryf the 
\’ayn, and ber Ane hachit, that war scharp to scher, Vndir 
his belt. X377 Lancl. P, PL B. 111. 304 Alle l>at bereh- . 
Axe, o))er hachet [C, iv, 362 acchett]. c 1400 Maundrv. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute jje foie of 
be tree. 1474 Caxtok C/tesse 6r He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. iS77 F. GoocE_//^r«- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 11 b, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
all sortes. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865)^11. 114 1 he 
Indians. .knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave her many Wounds. 1703 Moxox Mech. Exerc. 

95 The Hatchet ..is to Hew the Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may be sooner HewTi than Sawn. 
1851 D. WjLsox Preh. Ann. I. t^i. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant, .relics of the Stone period. 

2 . Phrases. \ To hangup ont^s hatchet', to cease 
from one’s labours ; to take a rest. Ohs. To take 
or dig up the hatchet : to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. To bmy the hatchet : to 
lay down one’s arms; to cease from hostilities. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) To throw {Jling^ 
sling') the hatchet : to make exaggerated statements. 
See also Helve. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camdenl 223 Hang u{> thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, 'Whil him lasteth the lyf with the longe 
shonkes. C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 69 Hange up bin 
hachet & take bi reste. c 1530 R. Hillrs Comvion~ PL Bk. 
(,1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. | 
1753 G. Washington yrnl. Writ. 1889 I. 21 Three Nations j 
of French Indians ., had taken up the Hatchet against the j 
English. 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter xii. 85 Many 1 
. .habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme. 17^ J. Jay Cerr. ^ Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 147 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. 1837 Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 
219 The chiefs met ; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman Trip to Spain 97 The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skipper's habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., hatchet~edge,-head, ’man, 
•work ; hatchet’ like adj. ; hatchet-fashion adv, ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face : so 
hatchet-fist, -jaw; hatchet-faced a.., having a 
hatchet-face: so hatchet-headed^, ; •]- hatchet- 
fitch (gteich), a leguminous plant, Securigera 
CoroniUa = Ax-fitch; hatchet-stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin sheet metal. 

1858 H. Miller Cruise Betsy vi. 98 The Sculr. .resembled 
a sharp *hatchet*edge presented to the sky. 1650-66 Whar- 
ton Jrhs. (1683) 389 Their Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 
■*Hatchet-Faces. 1707 J, Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. il^ks. 
(1709^ 372 A Lanthom Jaw'd Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
185s Macaulay /fiV/. Eng. xviii. (1871) II. 351 'They had 
pulled him about and called him Hatchet-face ! a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crr.v, *Hatchelfac‘d^ Hard-favor’d, 
Homely. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav, I. 12 A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
sporting Mag. XII. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his *hatchet fist. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. A 1055 
*Hatchet Fetches. Ibid. 1057 In English, Axseed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. X829-5S Loudon's EncycL 
Plants 638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 322 The hea\'y-shouIdered, *hatchet- 
headed, zebra-striped brute before him. 175s G. Washing- 
ton Writ. 1889 I. 299 note^ To detain both inulattoes 
and negroes . .and employ them as Pioneers or *Hatchetmen. 
1836 H. G. Knight Arc/iit. Tour Nor/nandyxxiii. 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, the nail-head, the ' 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, ^hatchet, nebule, 
star, rop^ beak-head, dog-tooth. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 85 
This their digging or ^hatchet work they help out by fire 
.. making the inside of their Canoa hollow. 1840 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps i. 1 10. 20 Choose . . the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flaxman frieze and statue. 

Hence + Hatcket v. trans., to cut with u hatchet. 
1603 Florio Plontaigne Ded., I . . serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter’s bigge braine. 1700 
S. Parker Six Phil. Ess. 36 A large stump of a Tree . . 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair, 

HatcHettill (h;e-tjetin). Also -ettine, -61111(6. 
Min. [Named after C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalium : see -IN.] 1 . =next. 

1821 Thomsons Annals Ser. 11. 1. 136 It should be distin- 
guished byihe nameofHatchetine. 1852 IK Phillips’ Eleni, 
Introd. Min. 627, i86t Bristow Gloss. Min., Hatcheitine, a 
Mineral Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
subgranular like bees-wax. i88x /’<»/. A’rfKr. VI. 30 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known minerals, its 
specific gravity being 0-6078. 

2 . =CHRISMATIT£. 1868 Dana 728. 

Hatcliettite (hje-tjetoit). Min. [f. as prec. 
-f -ITE.] A yellowish-white subtransparent fossil 
resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measures of South Wales. 

1868 Dana ///«. 732 Conybeare. .stated that, .hatchettite 
melts in warm %vater under 170® F. 

Hatcliettolite ^hui*tJetobit). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -LITE.] A columbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 

1877 Atner. yml. Sc. Ser, Jit. XIII. 369 Halchettolite is 
douDtless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 

Hatchety Chx’t/eti), [f. Hatchet 4- -v.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet ; thin and sharp : said of the 
face. Cf. hatchetfaced. 


1851 /’raJf/'V^/ff^.XLIII. 634 Losing had a thinhatchety 
face. 1873 Besakt & Rice II. vi. 82 Some of 

them arc flat-faced, some of them are inclined to be 
U G, II July 3/2 The other a 

vbl.sh.^ [f.. Hatchs'.!] 

! in its various senses. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuicker 606/6 PullificaciOt hacchynge. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Faciotts Pref. 18 Euen from the 
firste hatchynge of the worlde. 1622 ^Iabbe tr. Aleman’s 
Guzman eCAf. Ii. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching, 1840 Penny CycL XVIII. 478/1 
The twenty-one days required for the hatching of chickens, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) III. 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello's hatching-eggs machine 
was. 1M3 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 203 Model of hatching 
house .. fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus ..Fer- 
guson hatching jans .. hatching troughs .. hatching boxes 
[etc]. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 75 Carp re- 
quire a hatching-pond. 1885 Chr, World 15 Jan. 37/3 
That, .hatching-place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

l£atcliiiig‘f tjbl. sbl^ [f. Hatch -t- -ing!.] 
The action ot Hatch : the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
concr.y the series of lines so drawn ; hatches. 

In Heraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours. 

1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr. v. (R.), Hatchings express'd by 
single strokes are ever ine most graceful and natural; though 
of greater difficulty to execute, especially being any wayes 
oblique ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at tbeir entr.Tnce, or exit. 
1688 R, Holme Armoury in. 146/1 When one Hatching or 
Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another . . this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch. 1727-51 Chambers 
CycL S.V., The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
bottom, signifies gules or red. 1816 Singer Cards 
The cross hatching in the print. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art 
vi. 163 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, oy dotting and hatching. 

atlriD. 269s Dryden tr. Du Fresufs Art Paint. Wks. 
1808 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil, ^ 1798 
Characters in Ann. Reg. 360 A hatching style of pencilling. 
Ha'tching, Mining. = Hatch j/'.! 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of mines, by 
the word hatching, or essaydtatching. 

Ha'tcliixLg, ///. a. [f. Hatch + -ing 2 .] 
That hatches, in various senses. 

1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1B92 Mrs. H. Ward 
DavidGrieve II. 127X0511 at home. .‘like a hatching hen’, 
Hatclimeilt ! (hje’tjment). [Shortened and 
altered from Achievement (q.v.) through the 
forms atcheament, atchement, atc/dment.'] An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; « Achievement 3 ; 
esp. a square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 

1548 Hall Chrofu, Hen. V, 50 The Hacbementes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 Bossewell Armorie Ji. 
121 b, Because ye may the better vnderstande wh.it suche 
achementes bee, .It might be asked of me what tbys worde 
acheuement meaneth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv, v, 214 No 
Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o’rc his bones. 2687 Wood 
Life (O. H, S.) III. 216 A hatchment or acbivment banging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey 
Mcdii. 1 1, 62 The Hatchment suspended on the Wall, or the 
Crape streaming in the Air, are silent intimations. 1755 
T. H. Cfoker Orl. Fur. xLf. xxx, Orlando, to adorn bis 
atch’ment bright Did lofty Babel thunderstruck display. 
1810 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achments. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. «$• Pop. xiii. 
loS It is customary to place on a Hatchment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

transf. 16x7 Fletcher Valentinian iv. iv, My naked 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me ; only held To shew 
I was a soldier. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxx, With black 
hatchments of pictures blotching the walls. 

attrib, 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, fy Pop. x.xLv. (ed. 3) 444 
Characteristics of modem hatchment-painting, 
t Hatchment 2 . Obs. [f. Hatch z/. 2 .|..ment.] 
The ‘ hatching’ with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented. (See Hatch 2.) 

1616 Beaum. Sc Fl. Scomf. Lady 11. ii. Five Marks in 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 1649 G, Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. K, clxxviii. Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 
Hatchway (hre*ljw^’»). Also 7 hatches way. 
[f. Hatch sb 7 ^ + Wav.] 

1 . Naut. A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other. Qualified, as after-, forer, main-hatchway. 

1626 Capt. S.mith Accid. Vng. Seamen zi The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1627 — Sea 7 nan’s 
Gram. ii. 7 The Hatches way is .. where the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howle. 1745 P. 
Thomas yml. Anson’s Koy\ 137 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch-way. 1833 Marryat P.Simplevi, 
The sentrj' standing by me with his lantern over the cooml> 
ings of the hatchway. 1836 — Midsh, Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr. Easthupp,.down the after-lower-deck hatchway- 
i* 2 . An opening in a weir or sluice : cf Hatch 
j^.!6. Obs. 

2705 Act 4 6" 5 Anne c, 8 Preamb., Preventing the -- Fish 
to pass . , through their Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers. 

3 . An opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a hatch or trap-door. (Applied by 
Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 


‘ hatchety *. 1889 Pall Ma, 
hatchety-faced woman. 

Hatching (hrc-tjig). 
The action of Hatch v. 


1814 Scott Wav. xxxvii, Waverley had repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 2825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 19 Leave open .. the 
door, hatchway or flap-window. 

4 . Comb., as hatc/nvay-fietting, -screen. 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s JKord-bk., Hatchwag nettings, net- 
tings sometimes placed^ over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air, H aichsvay-screens, 
pieces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 
hatchways of a man-of-war in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 

Hate (h^H), sb.^ Forms : 1-4 (6 Sc.) hete, (i 
heate, 3 hsete), 3- hate, (3 ate, 4 het, haat(e, 
hat, 6 Sc. heyt, hait). [OE. h^tc masc. = OS. 
h^ti {i^hati-) ; cf. OHG. haz (Jiazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger. hasz m.), MDu. hate fem., m., hat m., 
Du. kaat m., ON. hair, Goth, haiis neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. ^hatoz, -izos (r-pre-Teut. 
*kodos, kodesos) which passed into an i- stem in 
WGer. In ME. hete, het was, under the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. hatr, changed into 
hated\ 

1 . An emotion of extreme' dislike or aversion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet. 

Beo7uulf(Z.)25s^ Hete wms on-hrered. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 
C-vxxix. 3 [cxl. 2] Da Sohtun heatas in heortan nine de;^. 
f 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 112. xv. [xxi.] (1890) 222 He forseah & 
on hete haefde Jra men. c izoo Ormin 4454 31ff hu beresst 
hete and nil?. cz£0$ Lay. 20442 Muchel hunger & hjEte 
[c 127s hate], c 1*50 Gen. Ex. 3638 Wi&-uten ate and strif. 
c 2275 Lav. 8322 pat after hate comep loue. c 23x5 Shore- 
ham 161 Thou areredst theme storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayenb. 8 Zenne of hate and of wrepe and of grat ire. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiii. 25 With to myche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. {W. de W. 1495) 11. 221 b/2 Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacy’ons of the 
flesshe. 2513 Douglas AEncis xiii. Prol. 129 I’hus sayr me 
dredis I sal thoill a heyt. For the graue study I haue so 
long forleyt. 2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 107 Jour In- 
obedience hes purchessit Goddis hait. 2667 Milton P. L. 
VII. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav’n. 1777 Sir W_. Jones 
Ess. Imit, Arts Poems, etc. 295 Where there is vice, 
which is detestable in itself, there must be hate. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 10 Generations which succeeded 
each other in the same hates and friendships, 
b. The object of hatred, poetic. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. Sf yuL 1. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely hate. 2594 Marlowe & NaSHE Dido nt. ii. 
Here lies my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat. 27x3 Swift 
Cadenus c$- Vanessa 505 Of half mankind the dread and hale. 

2 . Comb., as hate-bearing ; hate-philtre, -wile, 

2682 N. O. Boileau’ s Luirin 1.45 The hideous clang of her 

hate-bearing wing.^ a 2822 Shelley in Athenseuin s ^lar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs? why 
shouldn't we write hate-songs? 1884 Tennyson Becket iv. ii. 
165 Brew. .A strong hate-philtre as may madden him. 1895 
NlaTCKCs, Beozvstlf 17 He with his hate-wiles Of sudden harms 
framed. 

Hate, haet (ha), i/) .2 , 5 '^. forms: 6-?haid, 
8-9 haet, hait, hate, 9 hade. ori^. The ■words 
hae't in the phrase Deil hae't (South Sc. hae’d), 
‘ Devil have it ! ’ This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. Devii, 21), and thus 
equivalent to ‘ Devil a bit ’, i.e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Hence haet, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a haet, came sometimes to be understood as 
equivalent to ‘ whit, atom ’, or ‘ anything, the 
smallest thing th.at can be conceived’ (Jamieson). 

<^>590 James VI in Rowe Hist. Kirk, Coronis [a z 6 $o)i 
Wodr. Soc. (1845) 419 The King replyed : ‘The Divill haue 
it aills you, but that, ye would all oe alyke, and ye cannot 
abyde any to be oueryou'. [M’Crie Life Knox (2814) II. 299 
prints ‘ The d — 1 haid ails you.] 2603 Philotus evi, in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems Repr. (1792) III. 40 For that deuyse deuill 
haid it dowis. 2785 Burns Death ^ Dr. H. xv, Damn’d haet 
they’ll kill. 2786 ■— Twa Dogs 208 Tho’ deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xliv, Deil haet do I expect. 
2819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d{y.^'z’])z-y^ Fient haetae 
button would keep sticket. 1825 Jamieson s.v. Hate, Ne'er 
a hate, nothing at all ; Neither ocht nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. Mod. South Sg. She has-na ahaed left. 

Hate (h^k), v. Forms: i hatian, 2-3hatien, 
3 hati5en, 3-5 haten, 4- hate, (4-5 hatte, Sc. 
4-6 hait, 6 heit) ; also 2 hetien, 3 heatien. 
[OE. hatian = OFris. hatia, OS. hatbn, OHG, 
ha^\ 6 n and hazgf 7 i, Goth, haian, a primary ^ verb, 
from root hat- ii.^kod-), whence also Hate j^.i] 

1 . trans. To hold in very strong dislike; to 
detest ; to bear malice to. The opposite of to love, 
c 897 K. iDuFRED Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 222 Do'S Jiasm wel 
he eow a:r hatedon. Ibid. xlvi. 353 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. czzjS Lamb. Horn. 65 Jif we hetieS us bitwene. 
CX200 Trm. Coll. Hom.^ 5 To forleten and hatien his senne. 
c 1205 Lay. 29781 We hine hati3en wulleS. a 2240 Saules 
Warde in Cott, Horn. 251 Kuchan heateS oSer. <22300 
Cursor M. 22054 hatte vs all and has in leth. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Ckron. /J^<2^^(Rolls) 11673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
haled. 2382 WvcLiFy<7/<« xv. 24 Thei han seyn 
Md hatid me and my fadir. c 1440 Y,ork Myst. xxv. 404 
Oure_ olde lawes as nowe hri hatte. 1508 Dunbar It/a 
mariit Wemen 169, I halt him with my hert. 1553 Gau 
Rtcht Vay 72 He yat heitis his liff in this vardil he sal kelp 
It in ye euerlestand liff. 163s J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 281 Shee hated her selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 2716 Addison Freeholder No. 
53 Our Children .. are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 2832 Tennyson CEnone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. 

ahsol. <M4oo Destr. Troy 12236 pal hatid in hert, as any 
hed fos. a 2592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, amend, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 
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HATRED. 


Macaulay Hisi. Eng. xv. (1880) 11 . 158 She hated easily; 
she hated heartily; and she hated implacably, 
b. It is intensified by various phrases. 
ax3oo Cursor Af. 13070 Herodias him haled to ded. 1530 
Palsgr. 579/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-80 Baret 
A lv. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. B The Spaniards they hate mortally. • 1699 Swift 
Mrs. Harris' Petit. 54 He hates to be call’d parson, like the 
devil I 

2 . To dislike greatly, be extremely averse {io do 
something). Also constr. with. vbl. tb. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 2^ pj’S god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to erouny hym. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. iv. 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 1607 BEAU>r. & Fl. 
Woman Hater 11. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr. A vj b, I hate to 
promise much, and fail, T. Hardy Tess II. 87 The 

easy-going who hate being bothered. 1897 D. Sladen in 
Windsor Alag, Jan. 2-;Sf2 Dickens.. hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. 

3 . Comb., as hate-Christ, hate-peace, etc. adjs. ; 
+ hate -lights., that hates or shuns light ; f hate- 
spot a., that shrinks from the slightest defilement : 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died if its fur was soiled. 

1580 Arcadia {1622) 141 Which leaded are with 

siluer sklnne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 Babinc- 
TON Conmandm. ix. Wks. (1637) 87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes. 1592 Sylvester Dh Bartas, TrL Faith 

I. 47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 
pont to passe, a x6x8 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fr. xxv, 
Ye hate-peace Hacksters, flesht in Ma.ssacres. 1637 N. 
Whiting Albino Bellama (N.), In this hate-light den. 

Hate, obs. vaY. Hem •, ote. aoiYb. foim of Hote 
promise, Hot obs. pa. t. of Hight v . 
Hateatlle (he'-tab’l), a. Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-ABLE.] Deserving of being hated ; odions. 

i6xz CoTGR., HaXssable, hatable; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Todd, Haieable..\t should be uTitten hatable. 
1837 Carlyle Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 221 Really 
a most hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 805/r Some customs he found hateable. 

Hated fh^i'ted), ppl. a. [f. Hate v . + -ED.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

nx3oo Cursor M. 4386 (GStt.) pe most hatid of all Jiis 
land. 1590 Shaks. Alids. H. ui. it. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine; 0 hated poison hence J 1646 Hammond View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends. 
1671 Milton P . R . i. 47 Hell» our hated habitation. 1855 
Macaulay Hisi. Eng. IV. 59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter. X87X Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The hated Voltaire. 
Hateful (hf'’tful), a. [f. Hate rAi + -FUL.] 

1 . Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant. 

c 1340 Cwrjtfril/'. 23750 (Trin.) pe world hateful S: couet. 
ous. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple, 1530 Palsgr. 314/2 Hatefull, 
full of hatred, haynextx, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, n. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes. a x6x8 
Sylvester Alaidens Blush2o<)\l\i^n from a Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi’d Him yet far-off. 17x2 Pope Messiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes; 1890 Univ. 
Rev. IS June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth. 

2 . Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, lepulsive, 

1383 Wyclif Rev. xviii. 2 The keping of ech vnclene 

foul, and haatful {odibilis\. 1398 Trevis.a Barth. De P. R. 
XII. xxviii. (1495) 430 Theyr crye is hatfull and odiouse to 
• other byrdes. ci^o York Afyst, xxxii. 71 Youreaunsweres 
is hedouseand hatefull to here.^ 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. 

II. ii. 55 My name deare Saint, i.s hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Milton P. Z. VL 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. 1772 Priestley fust. Rclig. (1782) I. 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Maurice 
Learn. Work. 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullest crimes. 

b. as sb. A hateful thing, nonce-ttse. 

*797 ^Irs* Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 110 A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Ha’tefully, adv. [f. prec. -f- -lt 2.] 

1 . "With hatred ; malignantly, maliciously. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy ni. xxii, King Humerus hath 

a bowe take . . And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
CovERDALE, etc. Erasm, Par. Gal. v. 120 The Jewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. 16x1 BiDLzEzek. 
xxiii. 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. ii Who tvrites hatefdly of folk. 

2 . In away that one hates; odiously, abominably. 
1632 Sherwood, Hatefully, odieusement. 1730-6 Bailey 

(folio), Hatefully, odiously. 17^ A. Drumjiond Trav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious. 

Ha’tefulliess. [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] The 
quality of being hateful. 

1 . The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike ; loathing. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet. (1567), Istoviacaggine, hateful- 
nesse or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 1580 SiDuny Arcadia 
(1622) 54 The eternall hatefulnesse of my desiinie made 
Gynecia’s iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 129 Those vices .. 
vilenesse, and e.xecrable hatefulnesse. 

2 . The quality of deserving hatred ; odiousness ; 
abominableness. 

161X CoTGY!.., HatnenscH, hatefulnesse, odiousnesse. 1679- 
17x4 Burnet Hisi. Ref. an. 1542 (R.) To inform the people 
of the hatefulness of vice, and the excellency of holiness. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . u. ito Able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness. 

i* Satel, a. {sb.) Obs. Forms : l hatol, 3-4 
hatel ; also i h^tol, -el, 3 betel, heatel. [OE. 
hatol, hiitl = OS. haiul (M-Du. haicl), OHG. 
^aj^n/t—OTeut. *haiitlO’, "^hatilo-, cognate with 


Hate j^.I, ti.l : see -le.J Full of hatred ; malig- 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel ; fierce, bitter. 

<x8so Kentish in Wr.-Wulcker 69/13 Odiosus,\iaKo\. 

Ibid. 85/24 Odiosam, hatol. ciooo iEtFRic Horn. II. 304 
Mid hetelum geSance. cxooo Sereadunga (Boutenvek) 17 
(Bosw.) Se heahengel ffe nu is hetol deofot. <1x225 Ancr. 
R. 400 Lo I ich bolde her betel sweord ouer bin heaued. 
a 1225 St. Alarher. 7 Me hatele hund quo 3 ha . . Me ne 
schendest tu nawi. a xzaS Leg. Kath. 1971 J>eos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. CX250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2544 De ejtenede 
king amonaphis, A^enes Sis folc hatel is. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. 
P. C. 481 With hatel anger & hot, het'erly he callez. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife’s T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.r. hateful] good. 
B. sb. Anger ; outburst of hatred. 

13.. E. E. AtUt. P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wyllc. 

Ha'teless, [f* Hate sb?^ -f- -less.] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1580 Sidney .<4 nrarf/a (1867) s88 Philantus . , sendeth the 
greeting of a hateless enemy. 1587 Alisfort. Artk. v. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 331 You hateless sought the safeguard 
of them all. 1820 Shelley Lines to Revievjcr 2 What 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

t Ha-telicli, -ly, «• Obs. [OE. /«£*/<?= OS. 
h,teltk (Du. hatelijk ) ; OHG. hasHh (MHG. has^- 
lich, hezjtch, hezx^ltch), f. WGer. halt- Hate sb^ : 
see -LIKE, -LY 1 .] Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1267 Heoro-wearh hetelic. c 893 K. <Elfred 
Oros. I. vtii. § 4 Ytnb hiora hetelican forlijnessa. c 1320 Cast, 
Love 682 He is so dredfuland hateliche To alle..his fon. 

i’ Ha’tely, t^dv. Obs. [OE. hitelke = OHG. 
ha^Wiho, MHG. haz^ltche ; f. prec. : see -ly 2,] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, batefully. 

ciooo jElfric fosh. XL 8 Hij hetelice sloh. <1x240 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 281 Hu h.T J>® bunden swa heteli 
faste. a 1300 Cursor AT. 14669 HctH J>ai bi-hinted him. 
c X300 Havelok 265s He. .smoth godrich, and Godrich him, 
Hetelike with herte grim. 13.. Guy Warn/. (A.) ro6Si 
Guy .. hetelich smot lo Colbrand. <11400-50 Alexander 
2910 So hately {Dubl. heiterly] fiou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Heat v. 

Hater (het-tai), jAI [f. Hate v . -f -erI.] 
One who hates ; an enemy. 

138^ Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 6 The gileful bosses of the hatere. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatare. or he hatythe, 

* 53 S Coverdalk Ps. IxxxfiJ. 15 The haters of y® Lorde 
shuTde mysse Israel, c 1586 C’tcss Pembroke Ps. lxix. ii, 
Haters have I, m<>re than baires. s€^ Shaks. Ant, Cl. 
V. i. 9, I wore my life To spend vpon his haters. 1738SWIFT 
Polite Cotmers. io2> I sujitposej the Gentleman’s a Women- 
Hater. ax’jZ^ Johnson in Piozri Aneed. (1786) 83 Dear 
Bathurst . .was a tuau to my very heart's content ; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he bated a whig : he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskih Prxterita II. iv. 124 A 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha'tress nonce<vd., a woman that hates. 
1892 Pall Alalt G. 1 Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are. 

” t Ha’ter, ba’tter, - jAS Obs. ot dial. Forms: 
pi. I hfeteru, -ra, 3 hateren, 4 hatere, hattren, 

9 dial, hattern. sing. 3 hatter, heater, hotter, 

4 hater, 4-5 hatere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. [OE. 
hxteru, prob. from a sing. *h}ct (f hikt) i cf. MHG. 
hd^ * coat, dress, clothing’, mod.Swabian has, hesz 
(pi. hesser), Swiss has, gehds. The ME. plural 
would thus be parallel to childer, children ; and 
the sing, hater, hatter, a new formation. (If the 
vowel of OE. hset was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (//afc;:-: h’xtoz)X.o the MHG. form,)] 

1 . pi. (and sisigi) Clothes, clothing collectively, 

c 1000 iEcFRic Horn. I, 330 He n®fde ne biTJeofan, ne 

h«el 5 e, ne h«tera. Ibid. 374 Se hund..toljer bis haeteru 
stiemKium of bis biEce. c 1205 Lav. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoren to-toren. a 1225 Ancr. R. X04 Swoti hateren. 
a X300 Cursor M. 20211 Of scho did tan al hir hater. 13. . 
K. Alls. 7054 Nuked they goth, withowien hater irbne 
water), c 1310 Man in Aloon in Ritson Anc. Songs (1877) 

59 pe homes b«h Uene, ts hattren to tereh- *876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hattern, clothing of all kinds. 

2 . sing. A garment, a vestment. I 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 Je schulen liggen in on heater \,v.rr. 

hatter, better], and i gurd. 1393 Langl, P. PI. C. x. 157 
An hater, to helye with hus bones, c 1440 York ATyst. xxix. 
360, 1 have here a h.atir to hyde hym. cx^o Promp. 
Parv. Hatyr, rent clothe (A", hatere, //., P. hatere, 

or hatyr), semiurn, pannucia. 

+ Ha'ter, Obs. [f. Hater trans. To 

clothe, attire. Hence Hatering- vbl. sb., clothing, 
t;i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. ‘22 In to hesse Avrecheliche hater- 
inge of hisse worelde. 13., K.Alis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 
beth y-hatered. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 76 FTeres..fQU- 
lich spenen [v.r. spendenj In housyng, in hatcrjmge . . 
More for pompe h^n for pure chariie. 

Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retin, 
-rid, -ryd, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

BCaterel(l(e, obs. ff. Hattbel. 
fHaterell. Obs. rare^^, [^^PP- related to 
Hater sb.^J (?) A garment. 

C1440 York ilD's/.xxxi .342 * Lux. We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende. For we wotte wele anowe what 
wedis he schall %vere. ii Dux. Loo ! here is an haterell here 
at youre heni, Alle facionnd herfore foolis to feere. 
Haterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. Hetebly adv. 
t Ha-tesome, Obs. [See - some.] Hateful. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxiv. 30 Je han maad me haatsum to 
..the dwellers of this loond, — 2 5 Vz//<. xiii. 15 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir. ~ Prw, i. 2^ Hatesum did 
hadden disciplyne. 1513 Douglas ^nets xi. xv. 89 The 
caus..that this haiisum lyfe sustene he wald. 


Aatful (hse-tful). [See -ful.] As much as 
a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Ambass. g Having 
Goosberries to sell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2iS2h ^ he Soldiers divided Ducats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Alartin's 
Eve vii. (1874) 66 Mr. Pym had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness. 1887 Miss Braddon Likeep Unlike xviii, 1 mean 
to earn a hatful of money by literature. 

tHatll, (?)fl. Sc. Obs. [Cf. ON. //<fcf mocking, 
scoffing. (Cf. Hething.)] (?) Scornful. 

^*375 ‘S'c. Leg. Saints, Margaret 435 [She] saynit hyr, & 
rase vp bath, & rakit to hat body rath. 

Hence f Hathful a., scornful, mocking. 
a 1240 IVohunge in Cott. Horn. 279 For hu mon he ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and ha'Sfule hokeres. 

Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 
t Hathel. Obs. Also 5 hathil(l. [app. van of 
Athel.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse.) 

13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 2065 His ha|>el on hors watz 
pat here his spere & launce. c 1350 Wynnere Sf Wastonre 
(Roxb. 1897) 68 Appon yngb’sse tonge ‘hethyng haue the 
hathell pat any harms thynkes'. a 1400-50 Alexander 84 
Siche a somme .. pat any hathil vnder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn. Ibid. 2086 pai haue hedid of oure hathils [v.r, athel- 
lys] & ahepe woundid. cx^zo Anturs of Aril;, x.vxviii. The 
hathels in hie, hor horses haue hente. c 1440 York Alyst. 
xxxiii. 293 Why, what harraes has [>1$ hatell here haunted? 
c 1450 Golagros ^ Gaw. 1299 All his hathilHs in that heir. 
1515 [see Athel]. 

Hathen,Hathen(n)es, obs. ff.HEATHEN, -ESSE. 
Hathei’, -ir, obs. forms of Heather. 

Hathful, a. Obs. : see s.v. Hath a. 

Hathorn, obs. var. Hawthoru. 

Hath-pace, erron. f.HALF-PACE ; cf. harth-pace. 
<ti66t Fuller Worthies, Montgomerysh. iv. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the midst of which is 
placed a Derrick Columne. 

Hatine jJ//. a. Obs., called : see Hight. 
Hating vbl. sb, [f. Hate v. + -lyc 1 : 

cf. OHG. hazzuitS^i] The action of the vb. Hate ; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

<1x000 Lamb. Psalter [cix.] 5 (Bosw.) His Sesetton 
hatunge for lufr®denne minre. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 165 
Wra 3 e and onde and hatinge and o 3 er iuele lastes. a 1225 
Ancr, R.200 Rancor siue odium: pet is, hatunge. fxsSS 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxis. v, Powring out their inw.xrd 
haling. 1895 Alonth Oct. 201 Fond likings and fond hatings. 

Hatir, var. Hater sbi^ Obs., clothing. 
Ha'tleSS, [f. Hat sh. -f -less.] Having 
' no hat ; not wearing a hat. 

! 01450 Golagros « 5 ' Gaw. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 

hut hude. 18x9 Blackw. Mag, V, q 8 Halted among his 
hailess disciples. iBj|8 Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv. The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

Ha*t-2nalcer, A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter Jas. Ill, in W. Maitland Hisi. Edin. 1. i. 
{1753) 8 The Haimakurs and Skynnars foment ihame. 2562 
Act I Eliz. c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of.. Turners, Cappers, Haimakers or Feltmakers. 1707 
Loud, Gaz. No. 4322/4 Samuel Delamare, late of Wands- 
worth .. Hat-maker. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hat- 
makers’ Batter^’, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches fora number of workmen. 

Ha't-maldug'. The trade of making hats. 

1547 Act I Edw. VI, c. 6 § 4 Yarn, .wrought in Hals^ or 
employed to Hat-malcing. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 64/3 
The greatest modern improvement in hat-making. 
Ha't-tlioney. [In Er. chapeau, Sp. sombrero, 
app. because dropped in a hat.] (See quots.) 

1676 C. Molloy De fure Alaritimo n. ix. § 6 (i 683 ) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master .. The French Ships commonly term, the 
Gratuity Hat-money. 1755 tr, Ordenenzas dl Bilbao in 
Magens Insurances II. App. xiv. 395 By reason of what 
the Captain’s Hat-i\Ioney [sombrero] or Primage is wont to 
vary. x8o8 C. Abbott Laiv Alerch. Ships ii. vi. § 3 (ed. 3) 
270 The word Primage denotes a small payment lo the 
master for his care and trouble.. It is sometimes called the 
master's bat money. 1825 R^an 4- Moody’s Rep. (1827) 
177 It was called hat-money, sometimes pocket-money. iS6r 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl., Hat-AIoney, or primage, is 
a small sum . . paid along with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It is entirely regulated by usage. 
tEa*tous, «. Obs. rare. [f. HaVTE -ous, 
after words of OK. origin.] Hateful, odious. 

CX470 Harding Citron. Lxni. xx, (1543) 5 ® Malga kyng of 
Pightes, painimes hatous. 

Hatred (h^“trM). Forms; a. 3-5iiateredeD, 

(4 hatredyn, hattredin, hateretin, 4-5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn). B. 2-4 hatrede, 4- hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 hatered(e, 5 haterad, -ryd, 
battered, 6 haterid, »S<r. haitred, -rid). 7. (-SV.) 

5 hattrende, -rent, 5-6 haterent, 6 hat(te-, 
hait-, hettrent, bet(t)rand. [Early ME-, f. Hate 
( or V.) -h -BED, OE. rxden condition (also direc- 
tion, reckoning), cf. brSdorrkdeu, frlondrxden. Inf- 
rxden, etc. The historical sequence of forms must 
have been hatereden, -rede, -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. \Vtta me 
Sc. form, in -rent cf. kinrent, tnanrenl.J 
The condition or state of relations in which one 
person hales another; the emotion or feehng of 
hate; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, lU-wiU, 


wvalevoleace. 
a. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. 


5 (Miitz.) t^i S2t agalne me 



HATTED. 
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for godes wa, And hatereden for mi levered. 1340 HAMroLE 
Pr. Consc. 7394 salle be fulle of hateredjTi pan. ^1440 
Yoyk Mysi. xxxii. 56 , 1 holde it but hatereden. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 178/1 An Hateredyn . .inimicicia, invidca. .odittvt. 

p. aixys Cott. Horn. 233 pat 3ie hatrede and widerward* 
nesse a3enes me 3e win sceolde. a 1300 Cursor M. 27752 
(Cott.) A wreth .. hattred [t/.f*. hatred] it es,and ir to Strang. 
Ibid. 9666 (Gott.) par hatered wonys, or were, or pride. x3i^o 
Hampole Pr. Consc, 2519' Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. X377 Langl. P. PL B. 
HI. 140 She . .hangeth hym for hatred [A , hate, C. haterede], 
pat harme dede neure. <*1440 Profup. Pari>. 229/2 Haterede, 
idem quod Haie. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 
Ware that ye be no mokers for that engendreth battered. 
1553 Eden Treat. Nctve Ind. (Arb.) 16 All this great 
hatered betwene these two beastes. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. 11. 131 Strj'fe, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) H- 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. ii, A family famous for Us hatreds. 187a Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Bookman June 86/1 Her most vital trait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

y. c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. i. 422 Our-all quhar pat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14. . Burgh Laws Ixx, For wroth na for 
haterent. 1508 Dunbar Ttia mariit IPemen 333 Hatrent 
I hid within my hert all. 1571 Satir. Poems Re/orm. xxvilt. 
59 Quhen Abbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tuik At the haill 
hous of Lennox, a 1572 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 58 A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relle, var. Hattrel Ohs. 

Jffatte, obs. form of Hate v., Hot a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat Right v. 
Hatted, ppL a. [f. Hat v. or sh. + -ed.] Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

1552 Huloet, Hatted, petasaius. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 
Pref. , Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. ii. Wks. 1878 II. ig It is as 
easie waj'^unto a Dulchesse, As to a Hatted-dame [^peasant 
woman]. 1791 ^Iad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gf, i. v. (1872) I. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. Jig. Capped, crowned. 

1880 Charlotte M. Mason 40 Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees. 

e. Halted kit ; 4“ (<*) A dairy vessel : ? a pail 
* hit ’ wth a cover {phs>^. (/i) A preparation of 

milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

J572 Inv. Ger» Salveyn in IVitls^ Tnv, H. Counties (Sur- 
tees i8«) 349 One butt» skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Let. in 
Mem. j. Napier of Merchision v. (1834) 219 We sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine. 
x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master's dinner. X83X Eneycl. Agric, 

(1857) 1048 Hatted kitt, a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pad, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it. .The new warm milk . . rises to 
the top and forms a creamy scum or hat over the other; 
whence the name. 

Hatten, pa, pple. Obs . : see Right v. 

Hatter (hse'tsi), sb. [f. Hat sb. + -er^.] 

1. A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter \ see M^cd. 

X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 12 Johannes de Thame ciuis, et 
Hatter Londonie. 1488-9 Act 4, Hen. VII, c. 9 No hatter 
nor capper, .[shall] put to sell any hatte, .above the price of 
xxff, 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arh.) 80 When hatters vse 
to bye none olde cast pbes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- 
P. 3^1 Goats-Wool. .with which our Hatters know well how 
to falsify their Severs. 1836 Marry at Japhet Ixx, I . . stopped 
at a halteris and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm.{:iZ()-2) zog Sister Sail.. walked 
Out of the^ room, as mad as a hatter. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Broivn 11. iii, He s a very good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 

2 . Australian Mining (See qnot. 1869.) 

[Cf. Hat covers his family in Hat sb, 5 c.] 

1864 Rogers New Rush 11. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria Gloss. 613 
Hatter, one who works alone .. The halter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. ^ 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking iike so many 'hatters' — solitary miners. 

Hatter, V. Now Sc. and tivr/h. dial. [? Ono- 
matopoeic, with freq. ending : cf. batter, shatter, 
latter, etc.] 

1. irans. To bruise with blows; to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Ohs. 

c 1450 Golagros «!j- Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai hat- 
terit and heuch. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) iVks. (N.), 
Where haltering bulTeis are fine sugred plums. 1806 J. 
Train Poet, Reveries 49 (Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
JW very soul wi’ care. 

2. To harass ; to tvear out, exhaust with fatigue 
or dnidger}’. 

1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. 1.371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not battered out with drudging works of 
grace, a 1700 Dryden (J.), He's battered out with penance. 
^1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue. 1850 Blackie AEschylns II. 116 From 
hattering chase of undeserved unrest . . She rests, 1893 Nor- 
ikumhla. Gloss s.\., ‘He wis sair haitert ’ Is said of a pereon 
who has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generally. 
Hatter, dial. var. of Hotter sb. and v . ; obs, f. 
hotter, comp, of Hot a.\ var. Heter Obs. 
Hatter, seeHATEBjA- clothing. 
Hattered, hattred, -redin, hat(te)rent, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

Hatters, im. [perh. the pi. of hatter Hater 
sh?^, used as an oath. Cf. Zounds, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. = Christ’s or holy garments). 


c 1460 Toxwteley Myst. (Surtees) 113 Bot hatters 1 I can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
platers. [In iglh c. use in South of Scotl.) 

Ha'ttery. [f. Hat sb. + -ery/J a. Hatters’ 
wares ; hats collectively, b. A hat manufactory. 

X823 Chron. in Ann. Reg. Silk fabrics, battery, 

jewellery and cutlery. 187X R. S. Fercosom Cumbld. 4- 
l^cstm. M.Pls xi. 307 The marble works the batteries. 

II Hatti. In lull, a. hatti-sherif (hastijerrf), 
P. hatti-humaiun, -humayun (ha5ti|h?/ma‘y77n). 

[Persian hhaU-i-shartf , 

hhatt-i-huindyun, f. Arab, hhatt line, written line, 
writing + i (Pers.) connective + (a.) Arab, sharif 
noble, honourable, sacred, and { 0 .) Pers. hnmdyttn 
sacred, august, royal, imperial.] 

A decree or edict issued by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a Jirman in being personally 
approved of by the Sultan, and bearing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

1858 Ld. SIalmesdl'ry Mem. EX’minister (1884) II. 126 
He will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Hatti. 

a. x688 Lond. Getz. No. llie Chiaus Basha . . with 

Tears, gave him the Hattesheriff (or Imperial Decree). 
X799 Troubridge in Naval Chron. XXIll. 23 It was a 
hattesheriff. 1861 T. H. Dyer Mod. Europe 1 . 9^ The 
Sultan . . promulgated his decrees in Firmans, or simple 
commands, and Hattischerifs or rescripts. 

1876 Gladstone Bulg. Horrors 11 The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hatti- 
humayoum. i£^ Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 651/2 The Porte 
published a firman, the/fn'///-//«/w/ii««, professing to abolish 
‘ every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any other class*. 

Ha'tting^ vbl. sb. [f. Hat v. and sh. 4- -ing ^.] 
a. —Hat-making, b. Material for hats. c. The 
covering of a tan-pit with its hat of bark : see Hat 
sb. 6 a. d. The taking olf or lifting of the hat 
in reverence or courtesy ; giving a hat. 

X706 Morse yJw/rn Geog. 1 . 542 Hatting is a business long 
estanlished. 1853 Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 The hatting 
of the pit is completed. x88o G- Ali^n in Academy 24 Jan. 
S9/1 'fhe kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modem Europe. 

•fHattirjfl. Sc. Obs.rare-^. Of maple. (It 
renders L. acernus.) 

15x3 Douglas jEneis 11. in. [ii.] 99 'This hors.. Of hattyr 
[*553 haltir] geistis l^jldit ivp. 

HattocK. dial. Also haddock, huttock. 



xsoi Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 153 And puintine with ane 
hutiok on his held. x66* in Pitcairn Crhn. Trials III. 604 
{Isobel Gowdie's Confession) I haid a little horse, and wold 
say ‘ Horse and Hattock, in DivelHs name 1 ' And than we 
void flie away, quhatr ve void, a 1800 famie Tetfer ^ in 
Black Dxvarf vni, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Telfer's kye, Let them never 
look in the face o' me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vil, Get 
your boots and your beasts— horse and hattock, I say. 

2 . a. A shock of standing sheaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts head- 
sheaves and hoods. (This is prob., from the etymo- 
logy, the earlier sense.) dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 Hattock, a Shock containing 
X2 Sheaves of Corn. 1763 R. Burn EccL Law 11 . 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocKS. 1805 R, \V. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 
The grain . , is mostly set up into what are provincially 
termed stooks, stottks, shocks ox hattocks. Brockets s 

N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 1 . 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, with two hoods, 
one at each end to cover them. 1849 f?-fil. R. Agric. Soc. 
X. I. X33 The wheat is .. immediately put into small 'had- 
docks ' or ' mows *. 1879 Miss Jackson ShropsA. IVord-bk., 

H attacks, sheaves of corn inverted over the ‘ mow ’ to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the ‘mow*, which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 Norikumhld. Gloss., Huttock. 

t Hattrel. Obs. Forms: 4 haterel, hat-, 
haatreel, 5 hatereU(e, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME. 
a. OF. haterel, hasterel, hatrel, nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head; also, the 
nape of the neck ; the neck. 

<1x325 Prose Psalter cxxviii[i]. 4 Our Lord rbtful shal 
keruen the haterels of the singers [cervices peccatorum), 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1492 Fra Jie haterel oboven 
croun . . tyl pe sole of he fot doun. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
G<n}. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It tt'endys vp to \>t haterell 
with attempre nete. 14. . Horn, in Wr.-Wuleker 674/4 Hec 
vertex, hatrelle. rx44o Parionope 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. rx45o Henryson Mor. Fab. 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away. C147S Piet. 
V oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 745/14 Hie vertex, a natrelle. 

Hat trick. 

1 . Any trick with a hat, e.g. one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot. applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one’s hat on it.) 

x886 Daily Tel. xo Apr. 5/2 He may soon acquire the hat 
trick and other ways of securing a place. 

2 . Cricket. The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls : considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 
hat or some equivalent. 


1882 Daily Tel. 19 May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the ‘hat trick’, and was warrnly applauded. 1896 
West xst Year at School xxvi, 'I'he achievement of the hat- 
trick afforded Eliot the proudest moment of bis life. 

Hattyn : see Hight v. 

+ Ha'ture. Ohs. rarc"'^. [irreg. f. Hate z;, -f. 
-uiiE.] = Hatred. 

1538 Bale Comedy % Baptiste in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 
215 To appeyse thy hature. 

Hatyr, var. Hater sh.^ Obs., clothing. 

Hau- (in ME. and i6th c.) : see Hav-. 
Haube, obs. form of Alb. 
rx42S Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 649/11 Hec alba, haube. 
Hauberd(e, -bert, obs. forms of Halberd. 
Haubergeon, -gioun(e, -gyon,-jeon,-joim, 
obs. forms of Habergeon. 
t Haubergier. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. haiiber- 
gier (1275 in Godefroy, in same sense).] A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 

X481 Caxton Godfrey cx. t 68 They were named in theyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is . . the sones of haubergyers. 

Hailberk (hg'bsik). Foms: 3- hauberk; 
also 3 hauberc, 3-5 haubert, 4 haberke, 5 hau-, 
hawbergh(e, 4-6 hawberk(e, -brek, 5-6 hau- 
brek, 6 hawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hauberc, 
earlier holberc, later (and mod.F.) haubert Pr. 
ausbercy It. oshergo, ushergo, med.L. halsberga, etc., 
a Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. halsberg, halsperc 
masc. (also halsberga fern.) = OE. healsbeorg, ON. 
halsbjprg fern., f. Hals ntck + Hfergan to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harbour). The OE. word did not sur- 
vive : the OF. form was introduced in ME. See 
also the deriv. Habergeon.] 

A piece of defensive armour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders ; but 
already in 12th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mo- 
tions of the body. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 90 Wyh haubert noble and ryche. 
Ibid. 174 With swerd or hauberk eny batail to do. CX330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace iRoIls) 10029 Hauberk wi)> plates 
y-burnuRcht ful wel. c 2386 Chaucer Knits T. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauberk lynge. C1400 Destr. 
Troy^ZiZ Hurlet Jiurghe the hawber^n, hurt hym full sore. 
CX450 Merlin 218 Thei .. ronnen agwn hym .. and smyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. 2495 Act xi Hen. 
VII, c. 64 Armours Defensives, as Jakkes Salettis Brigan- 
d)^nes..Haubertis Curesses [etc.]. X590 Spenser F.Q.w. 
viii. 44 And on the haubergh stroke the Prince so sore, That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
1. Ixxil. 15 Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright. An 
hawberke some, and some a haberion. 2781 Gibbon Dect. 
(J- F. Ill, Iviii.^ 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of maiL 1870 Lowell Study Wvid. 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know Than hauberk’s clank with saddle- 
bow. 2887 Bowen Virg, HSneid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

'I'b. worn as a garment for penance. Obs. 

01305 Edmund Conf. 28 in E, E. P. (x86a) 71 pe moder 
werede harde hare . . and harde hauberk aboue; In suche 
penance heo ladde hire lyf. 0x386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 980 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is moore apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 

Haubersion(e, haubrzsehoune, obs. So. ff. 

Habergeon. 

Haubitzer, obs. fonn of Howitzer. 
Hauceour, -or, obs. forms of Hawseb. 

+ Hau'Cepy. Obs. [a. F. hattssefii, -fied, ‘ a 
net or engine wherewith Wolnes, etc. are caught ’ 
Cotgr. ; f. hausser to raise, lift up + pied foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wld beasts. 

0 2^5 Bk. Huntynge {MS. Bodl. 546, If. 36 b), Also men 
takep hem yn pultys. .and wih haucepys or with venemous 
powdres Jtat men gyueh hem >ti flesh. 

HaTlcll, int. and sb. Se. [Cf. Ger. hatich breath, 
aspiration.] ‘ The forcible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke ’ 
(Jam.) J a Jranling sound. 

* 5*3 Douglas ^iteis vii. ix. 79 With inony pant, and 
felloun hauchis and quhaikis. 

Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haugh, Hawk. 
Haud, Sc. form of Hold. 

Hanerite (hairSrait). Min. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Haner, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

*®47 Anier. Jml. Sc. Ser. n. IV. loB Hanerite belongs 
to Slohs’ order of blende. iSgi Dana’s Min. 87 The 
hanerite crystals are sometimes coated with pyrite. 

Hauf, Sc. f. Half ; var. of Howfp Sc. 

Haa^h. (ha^, hax*, haf). Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 haicho, 4—6 liawcli, 4-y hawgb, g- 
haugh. (8 haw) ; also in north. Engl, halgh as in 
Grccnhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, halh ‘ comer, nook ’ (see Hale sb:^) : cf. 
Sc. saiuh, sough :- 0 E. scalk ; Sc. touch = ME./a/j.] 

A piece of fiat alluvial land by the side of a river, 
forming part of the floor of the river valley. 

The original sense was perh. ‘comer or nook (of land) in 
the bend or angle of the river’. A northern stream usually 
crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking the 
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base of the slope on each side alternately, and forming a more 
or less triangular ‘ haugh ' within its bend, on each side in 
turn. 

[8ia Charter of Cccittvul/ \n Cod. Dtpl. I. 257 Of l^am 
iebyhte. .oS cyninges healh. 967 Charier of Osnvald Ibid. 
III. 19 Se westra easthealh.] 1375 Barbour Bruce 336 
In the hawch [v. r. halche, hawgh] of Lyntoun-le. 1513 
Douglas ^neis xnr. Prol. 22 Amyd the hawchis, and euery 
lusty vaill. 1525-6 Durh. MS, Ceil. Roll, Operantibusapud 
Rayls circa le haughe in bearparke. 1637-50 Row //rsi. Kirk 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the sea wholl 
large haughs full of shorn come. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Haw. .in the North it signifies a green plot of Ground in a 
Valley. 1786 Burks Scotch Drink iii, Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 J. Robertson A^c. Perth 15 
All the landj which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly called Haugh. 1809 Ld. JIinto 
in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) I. 157, I . .hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 
Mackenzie Hist. Hexvcastle II. 743 Proposed to excavate 
the haughs above bridge. 

b. attrib.y as haugh-land. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scot.f Lanark. Xll. 34 (Jam.) The 
haugh-ground is generally ploughed 3 . .years for oats. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 61 A quantity of haugh-land, 
a 1852 Macgillivray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 255 The 
stream . . covers all the haugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. lii. 8r The great haugh flats. 
Haugh, obs. f. Hoe, Haw int. and 
Haught(h2t), a. arch. Forms : a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt(e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hauU(e. B. 6-haught. 
[orig. haut^ haiilt from contemporary French : see 
Haut a. ; corrupted late in i6th c. to hanght after 
words like caught., taught., etc. in which gh had 
become mute : perh. influenced by high., iieight."] 

1 . High in one’s own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily; haughty, arch. 

a. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v. xxiv. (1554) 138 a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 516 
Many hawle wordys were blowen on eyther partye. 1531 
Elyot Gov. 11. v, A proude and haulte countenaunce. J648 
Milton Ps. Ixxx. 35 Nations proud and haut. 
p. x6o8Shaks. J?/V/!.//, iv.i.254(2ndQo.)A^<3r//z. Mylord. 
Rick. No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 18x4 
Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear! 1875 Bnowsivo Inn A i&7/m 
1. 3^ As the haught high-bred bearing and dispose. 

1 2 . Of exalted character, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high*minded, noble ; lofty. Obs. 

а. <8x470 Tiptoft Cxsar(is^o) 13 He was a man ofhaule 
courage. 1556 J. Heywood Slider ^ F. lix. 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawce. 1565 Gold* 
JKG Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex* 
ploits. <8x577 Sir T. Smith Comntw. Eng. 11. xxvii. (1609) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault. 

8. XS90 Spenser F. Q, i. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreine foemen to be knowne. 

•t 3 . Of exalted lank or Station ; high-bom, noble. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vi, Galahad the haute [X634 
haughtyl prynce. xssi Bale Gardiner's De Vera Obed. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1590 Greene Orl, 
Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/1 That boast the pride of haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sf Gif>sy ir. ii, 
As brave a Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 
t 4 . High, in literal and other senses. Of hawt 
grees, tr. F. de haute graisse, ‘ full, plumpe, goodlie, 
fat, well-fed, in good liking ’ (Cotgr.). (In Bailey 
prob. only Fr.) Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, l>us wold hey he dight. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T, 
(*837) 5, I know how haut thy muse doth flie. (1731 Bailey, 
Haut, high or shrill .. Haut Contre (in Musick Books) 
signifies Counter Tenor. Haiti Dessus, first Treble.] 

б. Coffib.y as haught‘hearted, 'minded, 

X540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556)23 Haulte mynded and 
Sterne towardes the communaltee. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
Mor. P/txVor. (Palfr.) 103 Th’ ambicious and bautehearted 
felowe. 159s Enq. Tri^c-wife (1881) 145 Haught minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haughte, obs. pa. pple. of Hatch v.^ 
Hauglltily (h^ tili), adv. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 
Haughty + -ly ^.] In a haughty manner; proudly, 
arrogantly. 

8573-80 Baret Alv. H 261 Hawtil)', elate .. excelse. 
t6xx Bible Micah U. 3 'Neilber shall ye goe haughtily. 
<8 X720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. {1753) II. 176 To be 
neither remiss, nor haughtily imperious. 1832 Macaulay 
Armada 19 Haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, He .. strode 
haughtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (hg-tines). Also 6-7 haut-, 
halt-, eta [f. as prec. -f- -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being haughty ; loftiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

*555 Eden Decades 165 He coulde not longe abyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. 1571^ Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1592 
\yARNER Alh. Eng. vir. xxxvii. (16x2) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. (1851) 206 To lay their hautvnesse under a severity 
which they deserv’d, a 1745 Swift Will. II, Lett., etc. 1768 
ly, 261 King William discovered so much haughtiness and 
disdain, both in words and gestures. 1872 J. L. Sanford 
Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas. /, 331 The dignity of bearing . . 
was . . often replaced and travestied by a frigid haughtiness, 
b. as a mock title. 

8641 Milton Anintadv.'NV^. 173S 1 . 76 To send borne 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy-water. 
>794 \VoLCOTT (P. Pindar) Ode Wks. 1812 III. 261 Their 
most high Haughtinesses. 

•VS. Exalted character, loftiness, nobility, gran- 
deur ; loftiness (of courage), bravery. Obs. 


156^ Golding fusiine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage . . 
and in strength of body, he farre excelled all. 8577-87 
Holinshed Ckron. 111 . 1x76/1 Which answer .. moued a 
maruellous shout and reioising..the haltinesse thereof was 
so wonderful!. X613 Purchas Pilgrivtage 1. Lx. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt ..shall rather purchase 
pardon to my slippes, then blame for my rashnesse. 

t Hau'glltly, <idv. Obs. In 6 hawt-, haute-, 
[f. H AU GHT a. + -LT = Haughtily. 

8523 Skelton CVrr/. Laurel 1117 She loked hawlly and 
gave on me a glum. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s Ans7n. Osor, 
77 b, So hautely and arrogantly enhaunced. 1586 Warner 
A lb. Eng. in. xvi. (1589) 67 As haughtelie doest thou reuenge, 
as humblie I repent. 

HaTL'glltliess. Obs. In 5-6 hault(e-. [f. 
Haught a. + -kess.] = Haughtiness. 

1489 Caxton Faj'tes ^A.w. xvii. 280 Dyuerse deuyses 
taken by haultncsse fro the tyme ryght auncyent. 1548 
U D ALL Erastn. Par. Luke iv. 58 High solemnitie and hauUe- 
nesse of countinauncc. 1594 Carew Tasso (i88x) 114 O 
how she hauhnes now and pride forgoes I 

Haug'litoilite (h9*t9n3it). Min. [Named 1S7S, 
after Dr, S. Haughton.] A variety of Biotite, in 
which iron replaces much of the magnesium. 

1878 Min. Mag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). x88i Academy 6 Nov. 350 The black mic.a 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 

Haugllty (hgdi), tr. Forms: a. 6 haltie, 
haultie, -y, hawtie, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. B- 6- 
haughty. [An extension of haut. Haughty., either 
as in ditsk-yy worthy y or simply by assimilation to 
dcugliiyy mighty^ naughty y weighty y etc.] 

1 . High in one’s otvn estimation ; lofiy and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour ; proud, arrogant, 
supercilious. (Of persons, their action, speech, etc.) 

a. 1530PALSGR. 3x5/1 Hawty as one that is proude, kaul- 
tain. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rick. Ill, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 1570 Saitr. Poems Reform. xx\. 55 
Hautie wordis. *659 Hammond On Ps. xlv. 4 The prides 
of the hautiest heathen obdurate hearts. 1667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 858 The Fiend, - like a proud Steed reind. went hautie on. 

1598 Florio, proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 

x6xi Bible Ps. cxxx. i Lord, my heart is not baugbtie. 
1667 Milton/*. Z.-V. 852 Whereat rejoic’d Th’ Apostat, and 
more haughty thus repU’d. 1725 De Foe Voy. round IVorld 
(1840) X9X Ihe cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock Text. Fabr. xosThehumble broom-plant — the haughty 
Plantagenet’s device. 

b. fig. Of an appearance that seems to claim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspect; grand, 
stately, dignified; often withsome mixtureofsenses. 

1585 T. Washington tr, Nieholay’s Voy. iii. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearance proude and han-ty. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, lit. 641 His haughty Crest, ^ 1700 T. Brown tr. 
L't'csny’s Amusem.Ser.ff Com. 86 Philosophers build those 
hauty Edifices they call o>'stems. 1850 W. Ivxi'^g M ahomet 
Iv. 254 I’ll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2 . Of exalted character, style, or rank; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring ; of exalted 
courage or bravery, arch. 

a, 1563 B. Gooce Eglogs,etc. (Arb.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that Maro wrote. ^ 1576 Flemjnc Pano/l. Episi. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautie and high. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Ckron. III. 1171/3 His stoutnesse and haltie courage, 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

P. 1578 T, N. tr. Con^. W. India 25 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 1 Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equ.aH unto this haughty enterprise? 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts were stayed. 1805 Scott Last Minsir, vi. xxiii, 
No haughty feat ©farms I tell. 

+ 3 . High, lofty (in literal sense), Obs. (Often 
with some shade of sense i.) 

1570 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. iv. (i88o) 50 b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres, 1576 Fleming /V «<»/4 Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in higbe mountaines, in lofiie and hautie , 
places. 288 Others .. pufft opp in the pride of their , 

nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1578 j 
Mirr. for Mag. 11. Vortiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules ' 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 1621 G. Sandys Or/x’rf’j Met. ■ 
viu, (1626) 156 In mind they beare Their ancient C\U and ! 
haughtie places feare. 

4 , Comb.ySishaughiy-heartcdy-mindedy-stomachcd. 

1576 Fle-mino Panopl. Epist, 5 Some . . report you to be 
proude and hautie harted. x6os Tryall Chev. x. iii. in j 
Bullen O. PI. III. 281 Were his power and spirit Ten times 
more hauty- vcnlrous. axjjy Fawkes Xt. Apollon. Rhod., 

A rgonauiics lu. (R.)» The haughty-minded Pelias. 

Haugou, -gout, obs. forms of Haut-godt. 

tHaiUlt, haht. Obs. Also 3 ba^t (ajte). 
[Cf. ON. hcCHa {i—*hahtjSn) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

CZ200 Vices « 5 * Virtues xx Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forbod to brekenc. — Ibid. 87 Ac Sat is michel bauht, 
bute 0 u hierof neine micbele jieme. cx*so Gen. ff Ex. 486 
Of his soule beS mikcl ha^t- Ibid. 2082 Ic am in sor^e and 
ha5t. Ibid. 3384 Axnalechkes folc fledde for ajte of dead. 

Hauke, hauker, obs, ff. Hawk, Hawker. 

BCaukiiu, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (hgl), V' Forms : 6-8 hall, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7- haul. [A variant spelling of Hale v.'^y 
in 16th a also haU\ representing a different pho- 
netic development of ME. hale (bal) ; cf. small, 
beside OE, smtEl, ME. smal, stnahy Sa smaUy small. 
For the spelling aUy aWy which dates only from 
17th c., cf. crawl.J 


1 . trans. To pnll or draw^vith force or violence; 
to drag, tug {esf. in nautical language). 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) no If hee 
hung backe, hee shall be balled forward. 1597 Shaks.. s 
H en. 2 V,\. v. 37 Thy Dol . , is in base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison : Hail’d thither by most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Gait. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 
Heaue out your top-sayle.s, hawle your sheates. 1667 
Dryden Tempest i.\, All within. Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 17 Hawl down 
both Top-sails close. . ri68o Beveridge (1729) I.352 
See him hail’d from one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. in. (Globe) 664/1 Didn’t I see him 
hawl you about like a milk-maid ? 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 
101 The expence of hailing must be governed by the distance 
they are hailed from. 1798 Coleridge Satyranes Lett. i. 
in Biog. Lit, (1882) 246 We hauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. xBxo Snorting Mag. XXXVI. 264 
They were pushing and bawling every body about. 1853 
Reade Chr. Johnstone 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1885 Manck. Exam. 24 Feb. 5/2 [They] u'ould rather be 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 
fig. 1725 N. Robinson Tk. Pkysick 141 There is no Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain. 

+ b. To search, examine thoroughly, overhaul 
(cf. drag). Ohs. rare. 

1666 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 83 Continually hauling 
taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 

+ c. colloq. To worry, torment, pester. Obs. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down. . preaching.. tho’ daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
hailed, and imprisoned therefore. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Autig. xix.i, 1 1 Caius. .pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gay Distress’d Wife v. Wks. 
U772) 32B, I won’t be bauVd and worried. 

d. colloq. To bring?// for a reprimand, to call to 
account. l>\%Ciyiohttuloverihecoals{y:^tO,Ok'Lsb.i2). 

1795 Nelson 25 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 107, I 
think the Admiral will be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me have ships. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 142 
The first native . . refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. ix. 215 
They were all young officers., and probably at times require 
to be hauled up sharply. 1893 St. Aubyn Junior Dean 
xxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed ‘hauled’. 


2 . intr. To pull, tug [pit or upon something), 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 115 All Hands 

haul’d. 179X ‘G. Gambado’ . 4 «M. ix. (1809) 106, 

I.. pull’d, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse]. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. xiv. 129 He was hauling nert'ously at 
the reins. 1859 Reads Love vie Little II. iv. 177 He .. 
made the rope fast to her [the schooner's] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, brought the lugger alongside, 
b, inir. for rejl. in passive sense. 

1797 Nelson in A. Duncan (1806) 42, I found .. the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 Palcrave /’<?«/« 
138 Till iheir flag hauls down to the foe. 

3 . Naut. {intri) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind (also to haul up ) ; 
hence more generally, to change or turn the ship^s 
course; to sail in a certain course. (Also *'<7w. with 
the ship as object ; also, to sail along a coast.) 

*557 Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We hailed 
off our ships to fetch the winde as neer as wee coulde. 
a 1599 H. Smith Ibid. (1509) I. 445 The wind being at 
West, we did hall the coast East northeast, and East.. Wee 
. . hald along the coast East and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee hailed Southeast, and Southeast by 
East. 1697 Dampier Foy. (1729) I. 51 He hailed into the 
Harbour, close to the Island. 1743 Woodroofe in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. II. xxiti. 101 We haul’d round Zeloi island 
for Baku bay. Ibid. iv. lix. 272 Hauling out north north- 
east, x8<?6 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The enemy .. hauled up 
on the Terpsichore’s weather-beam. 1858 C. Kirton in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 209, I hauled in to S. 23° E., true. 
Ibid., I told the Cmef Officer to haul her off four points. 

b. Phr. To haul upon or to the wind, also trans. 
to haul (a ship) on a wind, and to haul the {hevy 
our, etc.; wind', to bring the ship round so as to 
sail closer to the wind. 


1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
) run into the enemy’s clutches, I hauled again on a 
ind. 1762 Falconer Skipwr. 11. Argt, The ship bears 
p*. again hauls upon the wind. 17^ Wales in PkiL 
'ratts, LX. 112 At 15 h. we hauled the wind to the south- 
ard. X797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (i8o6) 40 The 
panish fleet .. hauled to the wind on the larboai/ tack. 
3o6 A. Duncan Nelson 24 The enemy hauled^ their wind 
nd made off. 1829 Marryat F. Mitdmay xxi, My mt^- 
on is to. .haul dead on a wind. 1835 — Pirate ‘I ne 
Inierprise took in her topmast studding-sail, and hauled 
er wmd. 1867 Sm\th Sailods JVorddk. s.v.. Haul yytr 
'ind, or kaul to the wind, signifies that the ship’s head is 
) ^ brought nearer to the wind, 
c. transf. andy^. (intr. and trans.) To change 
ue’s course of action ; to withdraw, retreat ; to 
lake one’s way, to come or go. . 

x8o2 T. Jefffrson Writ, (1830; III. 495 He took it m 
ortal offence, and from that moment ha^ been hauling ^ 

I his former enemies. 1825 Blackw. Mag. 

iich works haul but slowly into thisn^hero region. x8^ 

. Taylor Northern Trav. xxu. 2.0 pe niorning.I<»l|^ 

threatening, but the clouds gm^tmlly hauled off 
LStward. 1867 W<v'd-bL, Haidty 

1 expression when an indiridual is going upon a new ime 

Of the wind : To change direction, 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine yxfft. r if 

luling round to the right quarter, bMYTH i>aiiors 
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Word'lk., Haul rounds said when the wind is gradually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 

Haul (iigl), sK [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug ; spec, the 
draught of a fishing-net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 82 We caught in 
our Sean at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1726 
Thomson UHnter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 220* The largest hawl, taking 1452 
salmon. i858 Peard U^ater-Farru. viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 1871 Proctor Li^ht Sc. 156 On October 5th. . 
both the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigorous 
haul upon the earth’s waters. 

b. \Yith adv.j as haiihdown, the act of hauling 
douTi. Haiil-do'un promotion : see Hauling vbl, 
sb. b, quot. 1867. 

1882 iVar/jj'Z.rr/ July 512/2 Haul down promotions abolished 
by Circular 75, of loth November 1874. 

2 . concr. a. A draught of fish. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- ScJun. xx. (i860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
Vpool Daily Post 30 June 4/8 When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops. 

b. Hope-making. (See first quot.) 

1794 Ri^gin^ 4 - Seamanship I. 55 A Haul of Yam is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, 
with a slight turn in it, to be tarred. Ibid. 61 It is generally 
tarred in hauls, as other rope. 187s Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., 
The haul is dragged through a grip^ gape^ or sliding nipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3 . fig. The act of ‘ drawing ’ or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr. 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

1776 A. Adams in y. Q. Adams'^ Fam. Lett. (1876) 220, 

I think we made a fine haul of prizes. 1826 Scott yml. 
(1890) 1. 176 If I can but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1891 Lit. lYorld 24 Apr. 396/1 
;^2S,ooo is said to be the great haul made . . as the result of 
his recent lecturing tour. 

4 :. Comb, haul-rope, a rope for hauling some- 
thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
drag-seine. 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl., Haul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawfurd Round Calendar in Portugal 32, I have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet . . at the haul-ropes, 
and drawing home, .the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage (hg-led^). [f. as prec. -b -age.] 

1 . The action or process of hauling or pulling; 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle ; the amount of force expended in 
hauling (quot. 1S83). 

1826 J. Adamson Sk. Inform. Rail-roads 29 The company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 S.miles 
Stephenson ix. 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 Mauclu Exam. 7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25 .« is ., denounced . . as the haulage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2 . The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 Sat. Rev. 19 June 822 He esti- 
mates his pair of cottages, .at 205/. plus the haulage. 

3 . ‘A traction-way ’ (Smyth VVord-bhi). 

4 . attrib. and Cornb.^ as hanlage-clip (see quot. 
1883), -power^ -roadj -rope, -work. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clip, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes. 1896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir G. Tressady 555 
The air in the haulage road was clearing fast. 

Haulbergyn, obs. form of Habeugeon. 
t Haul-bowline, -bowling = Hale-bowline. 

1867 Sm^th Sailor s Word-bk., Haul-bozvlings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 

Hauld, Sc. f. Hold. 

Hauler (bg-lsi). [f. Haul v. + -euI.] One 
who or that which hauls j a man employed in haul- 
ing something, e.g. coal in a mine (*= Haulier). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. Ep. Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as 'tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler, one who 
draws. 18^ Cetit. Diet., Hauler. .2. A device for catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the water by a line.. as, a hauler ios bluefish. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawers, also called ‘ haulers 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom. 

Haulier (hglisi). [f. Haul v. -^- -ier, cf. 
collier, saTUferand Hallieb 1.] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something; spec, a workman 
in a coal mine who pulls or drives the tubs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Han.mer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 461 Maister . . of the 
hauliers. 1892 Daily Nesos 27 Aug. 5/4 'Ihey found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters . . overcome by the 
foul gas. 2893 Times 9 Aug. 9/2 The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling (hg*lii}), vbl. sb. [f. Haul v. -k -inqI.] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or traction. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
to. .see Justice executed ducking at Yards arme, bawling 
^Tlder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 134 
‘Ihere will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
1731 SwirtAdz’. Repealing Test WTcs. 1841 II. 243/2 Pullings 
and liauiings back^-ard and forward. 1884 West. Mom. 
News 2 Aug. S/i The hauling doum of the signal, 
b. allrib. and Comb. 

1791 Selby Bridge Act 3 To..rnake any hauling roads. 
1793 Smeaton Edystane L. § 212 The hawling track for the 
navigation by horses. 1837 Dog-Jiend x, He is 


drawn aft by a hauling line. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-hk., 
Hauling down vacant, the colloquialism expressive of the 
promotion of a fiag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral’s hauling down his flag. 

Hauling,///- [-ingS.] That hauls. 

2801 T. Hardy Tess 1. 170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling horses. 

Haulm, lialm (hgm, barn), sb. Forms : i 
halm, healm, 6-7 halme, hawme, ham(e, 7-S 
hawm, 7-9 haum, 5- halm, 7- haulm. (See 
also Helm [OE. healm^OS- (MDu., Du.), 

OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) halm stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON. h&hnr (Sw., Da. halin') 
straw:— OTeut. *halmo-z, repr.a pre-Teut.*/C’fl/;/w: 
cf. Gr, «aXa/ios, L. calamus reed.] 

a. collective sing- The stems or stalks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc,, now less commonly of com or grass ; 
csp. as left after gathering the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for Utter or thatching; straw. 

^825 Vesp. /^rrt//^lxxxn[i]. J4[i3l Sweswe halme biforan 
onsiene windes. czoooSax.Lcechd. n.i34 5enimcetelhrum 
and berenhealm, sebiern & gnid togaedere. Ibid. 148 jenim 
rij^en healm eft and beren. c 1440 Promp. Pariu 223/2 
Halm, or . .stiputa. 1570 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in 

Antiquary Apr. (i888> 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1373 Tusser Hush. Ivii. {1878) 130 The hawme is 
the strawe of the wheat or the rie, which once being reaped, 
they mowe by and hie. 1660 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanse 
the Poles of the Hawm. 1674 Ray S. 4- E. C. Words 63 
Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
167s Phil. Trans. X. 398 These apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 Bradley Pain. Diet. s.v. November, 
Cut off the Aspamgus Haulm when it is become Yellow. 
2808 CuRWEN Econ. Feeding Stock ii note. The potatoe top, 
or haulm, when properly dried, makes ver>’ good litter for 
cattle. 1887 Spectator 22 July 984/2 Peas often prcduce a 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer. 

b. with a and pi. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.). 

^•950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. Hi. 12 Da halmas. .forbernes 
A’res in undiysnende. 1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 5 
Great plenty of greene Pease and Fitches . . the hawmes of 
them are good fodder for cattell. 1B47 Jltustr. Lond. Nezvs 
24 July 61/2 The decaying haulms of the potato. i8Sx 
Darwin Veg. Mould 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of grass. 

c. attrib. 

1862 T. Hughes in Macm. Mag. V. 241/2 They.. came 
upon haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Haulm, V. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To lay (straw or 
haulm) straight for thatching. (See also Helmz'.S) 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 60 Sometimes, .wee have 
beene forced to hawme wheate and n'e stubble and there- 
with to thatch our siackes. 1767 A. young Farmer's Lett, 
to People 205 Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence. 1846 
yml, R, Agric. Soc. VII. i. 40 Without having to wait for 
haulming the stubble. 

Haulmy (hg-mi, ha*roi), a. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Having haulms ; having long or large haulms. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) Gloss., Hawmy, long- 
stalked. Ibid. 19 The Grass . . is much discoloured,- and 
grown so hawmy. Ibid. 326 Pease or other haw[m]y stuff. 

Haulse, liaulser, obs. ff. Halsei'.^, Hawser. 
Haul-seine : see Haul sb. 4. 

Haulster, [f- Haul v. -h -ster ; cf. Hauler.] 
A man or beast that hauls ; a horse used to haul. 

1883 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/6 Four of Pickford’s most 
m.agnificent haulsters were in the shaft team. 

Hault, haultie, liaultness, obs. forms of 
Halt, Haugut, Haut, Haughty, Haughtness. 
Haultain, -ayn(e, -eyne, -igne, var. Hau- 
TAIN, Obs. 

Hault-boy, -goust, obs, ff. Hautboy, -gout. 
Haulyard : see Halyard, 

Haum(e, obs. form of Haulm, Hame. 
Haumed, fieri ) ; see Hawmed, Humet. 
Haunce, variant of Hance sb. and v. 

Haunch (hgnj, hanj), jAI Forms: 4-7hanche, 
haunche, (5 honche), (.Sb. 6 liench(e), 6-8 
hanch, 6- haunch, {inod.Sc. hainch). [a. OF. 
handle (ONF. hanke), 1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm. = Pr. , 
Sp., It., Pg. anca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L. 
hancha (1275 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
origin: cf. OHG. anchd {enchd, cinkd) leg, lit. 
joint. It is only since the i8th c. that the spelling 
haunch has displaced hanchi\ 

1 . The part of the body, in men and quadrupeds, 
lying between the last ribs and the thigh ; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis; of a horse, that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
reins or the back to the hough or ham, 
a X22S [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 910S And 

noker bod}', ne J>e arme, Bledde neuerblode, colde ne warme, 
But was as dry'e wyk al kc haunche, As of a stok were rj’ue 
a braunchc. exyo Sir Tristr, 1088 In k® haunche rijl 
Tristrem was wounded sare. Latfrauc'sCirttrg. 176 

Bonys of haunchis ben maad fast wik he lattere boon of ]>& 
rigboon. 1460 Lvbeavs Disc. 268 Thonigh herte, other 
thorugh honche, Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems lx. 55 With hoppir hippis and benches nar- 
row. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, ciunis. .the buttocke or 
lianche. 1595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Genilewom. 151 in 
Harl. E. P. P. IV. 256 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide. 2596 Dalrysifle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 


VHt. 8r Strukne in the bench or he was war, 1674 ti. 
Schejfer's Lapland 130 The Rain-deer, .are white not only 
on their belly but on their haunches. 2721-2800 Bailey, 
Hanch, the Hip, a Part of the Body. 2735 Somerville 
Chase i. 196 On their Haunches rear'd. 2832 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 118 The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. 2866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) 12 A fine black retriever, .sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

248x*^ Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 320 For brjTigenge 
of haltt a haunche. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 66 An hanch of 
venison, a 2622 Harincton Epigr. 11. li. g, I was no ghe«t, 
Nor ev'er Since did last of .side or haunch. 2712 Addison 
Sped. No. 482 ? 4 The^ best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 2742 Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i, 
292 When the Huntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart, 
they should cry. Ware Haunch, that the Hounds may not 
break in to the Deer. iBs^All VearRound'No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal of a Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

c. The pelvis as containing the womb. (Cf. 
Scriptural use of loins.) 

2598 Sylvester Du Barias ii. i. iv. Handie-crafts 778 
O too fruitfull hanches ! O wretched root ! O hurifull, hate- 
full branches ! i 66 a Butler Hud. 11.iii.693 A Vine, sprung 
from her hanches O er-spread his Empire with its branches. 

d. /ig. The hinder part, the latter end. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 92 A Summer Bird, Which 
euer in the haunch of Winter sings llie lifting vp of day. 

e. Phrases. (See quot.) 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Putting him [a horse] ubev. 
his haunches, .to coupieMxm well, or to put him well togetner, 
or make him compact . . To drag the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. 

2 . The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 
spideis, and crustaceans. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist.W. 314 The two anteriorfeet 
much larger than the others, with long haunches. Ibid, 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spot on the internal side 
of the haunches. 2834 McMurtrie Cuvieds Aiiim. Kingd. 
302 Xyphosura. .the haunches of the first six pair of feet are 
covered with small spines, and perform the office of jaws. 

3 . Arch. The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the flank; ^Hance 3, q.v. Hence 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 

2793 Sm G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 
note, When the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with bricks. 1822-26 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 
Art I. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex side, 
be increased in some parts, for example at the haunches; it 
will then no longer describe a catenary. 2877 Ll. Jewitt 
Half-hrs. among Eng, Antiq. 258 The decorations upon 
bells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haunch. 
2882 Young Evety Man his otvn Mechanic § 1273 The sides 
of the arch between the crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4 . Nattt. a. (Seeqnot.1823). b. =HANCE^A2a. 

2B23 Crabb Technol. Did., Haunch, (/l/an) a sudden de- 
crease in the size of a piece of timber. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk., Haunch, es sudden fall or break, as from the drifts 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as hance. 

6. A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the contents. 

6, attHh, and Comb., as + haunch-evil, -hoop, 
-joint’, hauncli-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); (from 
sense 3), as haunch-stone. Also Haunch-bone. 

a izz$Ancr. R. 280 Hu ueole k® grimme wrastlareofhelle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid ke haunche turn, into 
golnesse. 2562 Turner A ij b. Baths, Names of Siknesses 
The sciatica or hanchevel. 2824 Mactacgart Gallovid. 
Encycl., Hcuchvents, the sameyith ‘gores pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt . . to give * vent ' or room 
for the ‘haunch*. 2824 R. Chambers Trad. Edin. (1825) 
II. 50 There were the breast -knots, two hainch-knots, (at 
which there were also buttons for looping up the gown be- 
hind). 1826 Scott yml. (1890) I. 98 A venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop. 1828 — F. M, Perth xxxiii, 
Henr^'. .swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 2883 Surv. W. Palestine III. 407 'NVith 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch-stones. 

Hence Hau'ncMess a., not having haunches. 
Eaxi'nchy a., liaving prominent haunches. 

2832 Trelawny Younger SonxQ.v\\. (1800)394 Greasy 
and haunchy brutes. 2834 Fraser's Mag.iyi.. Ill-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

Haunch, sbi- .hainch) : see under Haunch v."^ 

i* Haunch, v.^ Obs, rare. [f. Haunch .s-^.i] 
ti-ans. To bring down (a deer, etc.) upon its 
haunches. 

2605 Camden (1637) 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunched. 

Haxuicll, [f. Haunch 4 a.] irons. To 
reduce in thickness, inlr. Of a piece of timber : 
To decrease suddenly in thickness. 

1794 Kls^gift^ ^ Sent}ianshii> I. 4 deals . .ziTC haunched on 
the back with a hollow. Ibid. 31 The square . . haunches 
from thence into the round. 

Haunch, v.^ In Sc. hainch, hench. [f. 
Haunch sb.^ i, in Sc. hainch, hench.'] trans. I’o 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch ; ‘ to elevate by a sudden 
jerk’ (Jam.). 

2788 E.Picken Poems ts (Jam.) To hainch a chieldaboon 
the moon. 2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haunch, Hainch, 
to throw ; as a stone from the hand byjerking it against the 
haunch. 2894 Crockett Raidei^ 110 With a pebble 
cunningly ‘benched 

Hence Karmcli, Sc. Itaincli, hainslr sh., .1 jerked 
underhand throw ; Haunolier, Sc. haincher, 
liencher ; Hatmcliuig’, henchlng- vhl. si. 
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1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Ettcycl., Haitiching, thro^y• 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Hardv in 
Proc. Bcrw. Nat. Club II. No. ti. 54 The bo%n. .launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a kairtsh^ being 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Ato-Ko? was im* 
pelled. Ibid. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm.. but more frequently they were propelled 
in the hainshin^ mode. 1863 J. Brown Biggar^ in yohrt 
Leech, etc. (1882) 328 A dextrous bencher of stones. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Suubontiet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as ‘henchin ’. 

Hau’ncll-Tjone. The bone of the haunch : 
sometimes applied to .the os innofiiinattun as a 
whole, but more frequently to the os ilium. 

CX386 Chaucer Miller's T. 93 He .. heeld hire harde by 
the haunche bones. X54&-77 Vicary Attat. x. (1888) 84 The 
thye bone.. the roundnes that is at the vpper ende..is 
receyued into the.. hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. vi. J95 The hanch bones in women 
..are more protuberant then they are in_ men. 1831 R. 
Knov Cloquet's Anat. iii The Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone . . which is a double unsymmetrical bone . . the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1835 Ramsbotham Ohstetr. Med. 2 
The os ilium, hip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum. 

Kaunched, a. [f. Haunch sl>.'^ + -ed -.] Hav- 
ing haunches : usually in comb. 
i6ix Cotgr., Hancku^ big haunched. .great hipt, 

Hau'Xicliiiig. [f. Haunch 3.] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

1886 Jrul. Franklin Inst, Ser. itt. XCI. 433 The arch was 
of brick while the haunching, as shown by the dotted lines, 
was of rubble. Above the haunching was gravel filling, 
Haunchman, erroneous form of HENcnaiAN. 
Haune, obs. form of Awn. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 25 Least.. they be choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the karnell. 

Hauns(e, haimsel, obs. ff; Hance, Handsel. 
Haunt (hpnt, bant), v. Also 3-4 haunten, 
4 hauntyn, hanten, 4-6 haunte, 4-7 hant(e, 5 
hawTityn. [a. F. haniC'r (12th c. in Littrej, of 
uncertain origin : see Diez, Littre, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the derivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 
habitually (an action, etc.) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). The order here is therefore provisional,) 

I. irans. fl. To practise habitually, familiarly, 
or frequently, Obs. 

^2230 Hali Meid. 25 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche hit 
haunteS in inwarde helle. Ibid, 33 pe nuten neauer hwac 
hit is & hatieS pat ha haunted. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(i8zo) 320 pe kyng said., pe pape haunted Maumetrie. 
136* Langl. P, Pi. A. Frol. 74 And leuep hit to losels pat 
lecherie haunten. c 1375 Minor Poems /r. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte sludie, pauj pou haue Wei con- 
ceyued pi craft, c 1449 Pecock Repr. it. xl. 214 Men woned 
for to haunte dalli contemplacioun. 1509 Barclay ShyP 
0/ Folys (1874) 1 , 19s His preceptis hant kepe and exercyse, 
2373 Tusser Httsb.iwW. (1878) 155 The honestie in deede 
1 graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt, To make 
hir husband thrlue. 

'i' 2 . To use or employ habitually or frequently; 
rejl. to use, accustom, or exercise oneself. Obs. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter 1 . 1 perfor is pis psalme mast 
hauntid [i'. r. vsede] in halykirke. c 1340 — Prose Tr. 
(1866I 20 Men or w'omen the which haunteue leuefuUy 
worldely goodes. 2382 WycLif Exod. xiv. 31 The greet 
hoond that the Lord hauntide agens hem. •— i Tim. iv. 7 
Haunte [excrce^ thi silf to pite. 2422-20 Lydc. Chroji. 
T7-oy II. xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie . . 
Haunted be, and used at theyr luste. 2388 J. Mellis Brie/e 
Instr. Gj, Diuers and sundry goldes .. which .. yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

[1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hant, to haunt, to accustom, 
as a pigeon to its dovecot.] 

3 . To resort to frequently or habitually ; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

C1290 S. En^. Leg. I. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. _ 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 534 Sir Edward , . hauntede 
tornemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wyclif Dan. xiii. 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of Joachym. c 2394 P, PI. 
Credo 106 We haunten none tauernes. C1400 Dcstr, Troy 
2963 Hit were, .semly for wemen, paire houses to haunt & 
bolde horn within. 1:1489 Caxton Blatichardyn lii. 201 
Takyng a waye svhiche was not moche haunted. 1329 
More Dyalogc m, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
by nighte long before. 1538 Leland///«. III. 33 The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1385 T. 
Washington tr. Voy. n. xxii. 5gb, The Turks 

wives . . delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. 1. 12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains and the Plains. 1710 Whitworth Acc. (1758) 

12 The rest of the country to Astracan . . is haunted by the 
Calmucks. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. I. 459 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 I^Iary Kincslia' JV. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless i'ou have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take, .there in currents. 

4 . To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually ; to * run after ’. (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 b.) 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare it. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 5 
A man who for his hospitalilie is so much haunted, that no 
newes stirre, but come to his eares. 1594 Carew Huarte's 
Exam. IVits x. (1596) tgo The preacher .. who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator . . is more haunted than he 
that wanteth them. 2692 Wood Aih. Oxen. (1817) III. 914 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbuiy* where he was much 
haunted by h\s party. 2723 Swift On Himself 1755 
IV. I. II A certain doctor is observed of late To haunt a 


certain minister of state. 2890 Saintsbury Ess, 98 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5 . iransf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants. a. Of diseases {pbs.\ memories, cares, feel- 
ings, thoughts : To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselves as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, csp. as causes of distraction 
or trouble ; to pursue, molest. 

2576 Fleming Panofl. Bpist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. Ibid. 363 Heavinesse shall 
never haunt your heart, whiles your mind is marching with 
the Muses. 2594 Shaks. Rich, III, i. iL 222 Your beauty, 
that did haunt me in my sleepe, To vndertake the death of 
all the world. 1615 J. Stephens .Ja/yr. Ess. (ed. 2) 240 He is 
ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. Welton 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 1838 Lytton Alice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1855 Bain Senses Ini. iii. i. § 12 
A painful recollection will haunt a person through life. 

b, esp. Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc.: To visit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
a molesting kind. To he haunted \ tobe subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits. 

2390 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted ; pray masters, flye masters, helpe. 2503 — 
Rich. II, HI. it. 158 Some haunted by the (Ghosts they haue 
depos’d. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iir. it, Bug-beares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav, 312 They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted tvith spirits, and strangely molested with horrible 
rumblings, a 1679 Ld. Orrery Herod Gt. iii, My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every place. 2722 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers (2795) I. iv. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 2847 Lytton 
Lucretia 302 We need not that boy's Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 1872-4 J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. vii. t, 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 

II. in/r. f 6. To be wont or accustomed. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 12683 haunted he on knes to lij. 
c 2440 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. iv. 1223 Al her gret trosl . . 
With lie whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. c 1560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S-) iv. 33 Thocht bruckill wemen 
hantis In lust to leid thair lyvis. 

7 . To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usnally 
(in a place) *, to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of the lower animals. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15742 ludas wel he knew stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. <12375 Lay Folks Mass Dh. App. iv. 
439 per a Neddre hauntes. 1482 Caxton Myrr, t. xiv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) It is good for to haunte amonge thevertuous 
men. 15*6 Tinoale John xL 34 Jesus, .there h.aunted with 
his disciples. 2332-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 All maner of 
choughes.,breedynge or hauntynge within orvpponanyethe 
sayde manours. 2398 Sylvester Dxt Bartas 11. li. iii. 
Colonies 392 Where now fell Tartars hant In wandring 
troops. X004 Shaks. 0 th. i. i. 96, 1 haue charg’d thee not 
to haunt about my doores. 2627 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 

I, 35 Be diligent to know with whom she loveth to haunt. 
2780 G. White Selbome xii. (1853) 52 Some birds haunting 
with the missel-thrushes. 2860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(187^ I, xvi. 158 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts, 

f 8. To have resort, betake oneself, go to, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23692 Mont oliuet it es an hill bat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . ccxxiil. 
[ccxix.J 69s There haunted intoTurkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, .xv. 132 hly 
counsell is expres, That to your wyfis ye hant. 1632 Litii- 
cow Trav. i. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Haunt (hgnt, hant), sb. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt z/.] 

1 . Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now dial. 

C1330 R. Brukne C/<r<77<. (Rolls) 4730 Ilkaman after 

his auenaunt Made offryngc, as was his haunt. ^2449 
Pecock Repr, 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith . . ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. 26*2 Burton Anat. Mel. 

II. ii. IV. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 2674 Temple Let. to 
Coventry’ Wks. 1731 H. 307 "Tis bard for a Man to lose a 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1855 Robinson IVhitby 
Gloss., Haunt, a habit, ‘ He has a sad haunt on 't a fixed 
habit of doing so and so. 2894 Hctton'le-hole Gloss. s,v. 
Hant, * He has a nasty hant of doing that ’. 

Tb. Habitual practice or use (of anything). 

C13SS Chaucer Frol. 447 Of clooth makyng she hadde 
swich an haunt [Camb. MS, hand], She passed hem of ypres 
and of Gaunt. C2449 Pecock Repr. i. xviii, 103 Summe 
ben . . avoutreris in ^eet haunt and contynuaunce. 25x3 
Douglas FEneis iv. Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss all thi mycht. 1536 Bcllendf.n 6'ro/. (1821) II. i 

2:6 Than wes not usit sic hant of disc and cards as ar now 
usit. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ui. iii. 74 | 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. 

+ 2 . The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- j 
ally resorting to a place, etc.; resort. Of gt'eat 
haunt : much frequented. Obs. 

C233o’R. Brunnb CAr<?«. (1810) 223 OfAxhoLm to J>e He 
he scaped himself alon.-her he held his haunt. C234S 
Orpheo 295 Of game they fonde grete haunt, 1393 Langl. 
p, PI. C. xvii. 94 A straw for be stywes, .And b^y hadde non 
o';er haunt bote of poure peplel 15^3*73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. V. Copiosus, UrhscelebTds^'Copiosa..o.c\\.\^C)\ great haunt 
and well peopled. 1600 Shaks- A. V. L. 11. i. 13 This our 
life exempt from publike haunt, Findes tongues in tree^, 
bookes in the running brookes. 17x2 Arbuthnot yohn 
Bull I. vii, John Bull ..bad got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice. 

tb. Companionship, society, company. Obs.^ 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 7 Sic hant of harletiis with 
thame bayih nicht and day, xss2 Huloet, Hawnte or 
{e\o\yday'^,fa 77 tiliariias,frequtntia. 

3 . cotter. A place of frequent resort or usual 
abode; a resort, a habitation; the usual feeding- 


place of deer, game, fowls, etc. ; often, a den or 
place frequented by the lower animals or by 
criminals. 


c 133a R. Brunke Chren. Wace (Rolls) 1753 In t>at tyme 
wer here non hauntes Of no men hot of geauntes. 1398 
Urevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe is noye- 
full to wylde beestes ; forhe. .sheweth and dyscouerj’th theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 1352 R. Robinson tr. More's Utop. 
Meter of Utopia (1S95) p. xciii, Me Utopie clepcd Anti- 
quitie, Voyde of haunte and herboroughe. 2392 Shaks. 
Rom. yul. UI. i. 53 We talke here in the publike haunt of 
men. 2684 R. H. School Recreat. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
273s Somerville Chase n. 261 From Brake to Brake she [a 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunt.s. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. (ed. 4) 169 This place being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 2842 W. Spalding 
Italy br It. Isl. I. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highwaymen. 1833 Tennvson Brook 23, I come 
from haunts of coot and hern. 

fg. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 116 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
cx. The feeble soul, a haunt of fears. 
i' 4 . (?) A topic, a subject of discussion, Obs. 

xSzz Donne Serju. civ. (ed. Alford) VI. 213 When some., 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 2656 
J. Harrington Oceana (2658) 162 Appius (Claudius (still 
upon the old haunt) would have it [etc.]. 2658 — Prereg. 
Pop. Govt. II. V. (x66o) 8r But this.. is not to come off from 
the haunt, but to run still upon the People in a common or 
publvck capacity. 

5 . A spirit supposed to haunt a place; a ghost. 
local If.S, and Eng. 

2878 Mrs. A. W. Hunt Hazard of Die I. vi. 132 Our 
Cordy is terrible for being afeard o’ haunts. 

t Hau*nt-dole, a. Obs. rare. [f. Haunt v.'\ 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles ; of or 
pertaining to a parasite. 

<r x66i Holyday yuvcnal (1673) 38 The haunt-doal gown 
[treckedipna\ Quirinus, thy Clown wears, .<Vnd bis oil’d 
neck rewards of Mast’ry bears. 


Hau'nted, ppl. a. [f. Haunt v. + -ed.] 

1 . Practised; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 2323 Prose Psalter cxviii[i]. 15 Y shal be haunted [exer- 
cebor] in tlw comaundement. 01425 Found. St. Bariholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 17 Bewtyfied with hawntid and vsuall 
tokenys of celestiall vertu. 2323 Douglas AEneis v. vi, 31 
Hantit to ryn in wodis [assueti silvis] and in schawis. 
2642 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 120 Hee . . keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeather, 2868 
Atkinso.n Cleveland Gloss, s.v., To be Haunted, to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2 . Frequented by many people, much resorted to, 
2376 Newton Letnnie's Complex. (1633) Their popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities, 16^ J, jPory tr. Leo's 
Africa n. 359 Africke hath ever beene the least knowen 
and haunted l^rie in the world. 2838 Praed Home of 
Childhood il, The play-haunted lawn. 

U. Frequented by noxious creatures; infested. 
1822-34 Good's study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 504 Few instances. . 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
2887 J. M. Brown Shikar Sk, 24 A tiger-haunted Jungle. 

3 . Frequented or much visited by spirits, imagi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spectres, etc. 

[1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to be_ haunted with 
spirits.] 2712 Addison No. 210 ?i, I like this Retire- 

ment the better, because of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra I. no Here was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 2848 Dickens tpitlc) The 
Haunted Man. 2859 — The Haunted House. 

Hence Hau’ntedness. 

z888 Mrs. JocRioiti fzoopooversus Ghosts II. ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 
jHannter {^hg’ntoj, ha'ntoj). [f. Haunt v. + 
-ER 1. Cf. OF. hanteurl\ One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses; a frequenter. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 '^■oxc'OX'iixe., frequentator, fre^ 
qzientatrix. 1538 Starkey England n. i. 154 Hauntaiys 
of ihes vayn plesury-s, and tryfelyng thyngys. 2548 Cran- 
mer Catech. 69 He that is a whore haunter. 1552 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 57 Dice, cardes, tables, .do not al 
thys sende the haunters of them sireyghi a siealynge when 
theyr money is gone ? 25S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 123 1 o 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. <11639 Wotton m 
Reliq. 84 (R.) Haunters of theatres. 1794 J. Vaillant tr. 
Dyer's Rep. 254 b, The presentee was refused because 
was a common haunter of taverns. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, IV. V. xix. § 31 Plants, .haunters of waste ground. 

Haunting' (hgmtig, ha*nt-), vhl. sb. [f. Haunt 
•V. + -iNG L] The action of Haunt v. t Prac- 
tice, exercise. b. Customary resort ; frequenting; 
visitation by fears, suspicions, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. 

<1x325 Prose Psalter Uv. [Iv.] 2 Ich am made son 
haunteyng [in cxercitaiione snea], c 2400 Rom. 

Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. 2489 Caxton f 
of A. I. X. 27 The hauntyng and coniinuaunce iherol t>e 
nedei^ull. 2338 Phaer /Eneid. iv. K j b, A byrd that nere 
the bankes of seas his haunting keepes. 1630 a. 7 ‘ /"f 
Kingd. < 5 - Commw. 57 Avoid the haunting of brothell 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 126 To escape the 

Ghosts. 2817 Coleridge J*//:;'/. ArrtC'tv (1862) -2- S 

a sore grief of her own, A haunting in her , j;;-- 

Tfnxvson Princ. 11.389 I have.. No ghostly hauntmgs . 


That haunts, 


his Highness. „ 

Han’nting, fpl- '-J 

in various senses of the vb. 

I.BB WVCLIF Pr<r.<. Pro!., The heuntende pupir L/n?-""' 
Barlet {mod. cdd. marllcll. 1836 Kecle Srrm. M.l. PojlsCT. 
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(1848 412 Exempting them.. from haunting doubts, 1887 
Pall Mall G. to Sept. 3/1 We seek in vatn for haunting 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Hau’ntingly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] f a. 
Frequently, customarily. Ols, b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

<7x440 Promp. ParzK 231/1 Hawntyngly, or ofte, 
ijuenter. 1859 Farrar Home xv. coo Those words rang 
hauntingly in Kennedy’s ears. 1889 Annie Thomas T/ial 
other IPoman III. i.x. 152 The idea of death by drowning 
clung hauntingly to him all the evening. 

+ Haunty, Obs.or dial. [Origin uncertain.] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

1671 S. Clarke Mirror Saints ^ Sinners 631 Abner, 
Ishbosheth’s servant, grew so haughty, and hatinty that he 
might not be spoken unto. 1674-91 Ray H. C. IPords 
(E. D. S.), Hanty, wanton, unruly ; spoken of a horse . . 
w’hose provender pricks him. 

Hanrient (hg rient), a. Her, Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9hauriant (erron. 6 eirant). [ad. L. 
Unt-em^ pr, pple. of haurtre to draw (water, etc.).] 
Of a fish home as a charge : Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air. 

1572 Bossf.well Armorie 11. 64 b, Twoo Delphines 
d’Argent, addorsez hariant. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1370'! Charged with foure leuses heads eiranL 1610 
Guilu.m Heraldry ui. xxii. (i66o) 233. 1864 Boutell Her, 
Hist, <5- Pop. ix. 66 When [a fish is] in pale ..as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is hauriant. 

iransf. 1855 Fraser'' s Mag, LI. 534 A flapping prawn, 
mounts hauriant to the top. 

Haiirl(l, variants of Haul 3 and t/.l 
Hanse, hawse (hgs). Sc. and north, dial, 
[mod. northern dial, form of Halse neck, used in 
a special sense.] A narrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits; 
a col\ the regular name in the English Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border, 

Generally at the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or mountain chain at this point; e. g. the Hause between 
Fleetwith and the Newlands Mountains crossed by Honisier 
Pass, Esk Hause between Scawfcll Pike and Bowfell at the 
head of Eskdale, Bultermere Hause, Deepdale Hause, etc. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hause^ 
see Hose. HosCt Horse, a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. 1786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cumb. (1808) I, xv. 229 The 
mountain over which we passed, is called, in the language 
of the country, a hawse. 1822 Lights ff Skado-tus Scot. Li/e 
X14 (Jam.) A storm is coming down from the Cairnibrae- 
hawse. 1872 Jenkinson Guide to Eng, Lakes (1879) 218 
Between Esk Hause and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hause, hauser : see Halse, Hawse, Hawser. 
[Hauselins, in Cockeram (1623-31), error for 
Hanselins.] 

II Hausen (hauz’n, hg'z’nb Also S hawson. 
[Ger. hausen, MHG. hflse, h^sen, OHG. hPlso^ 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, Acipenser huso. 

X74S R. PococKE Descr. Eastll. 11. 251 They say that 
the bawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 210 Their 
larger fish are called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste. x 83 o Gunther 
Fishes, Acipenser, the Hausen, .from rivers falling into the 
BJack Sea and the Sea of Azow. .sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of isinglass. 

f Hau’sible, <z. Obs.rare~^. [f. L. rare 
ppl, stem of haurire to draw (water) : see -ble.] 

‘ That may be drawn or emptied* (Blount Glossogr,'). 
Hausmannite (haiusmansit). Min. [Named 
1S27, after Prof. J. F. L. Hausmann (1782-1859).] 
Native proto-sesquioxide of manganese, found in 
brownish- black tetragonal crj’stals ; pyramidal 
manganese ore. 

1831 Trans. P. Soc. Edin.'Kl. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmannite. x868 
Daxk Min. 162 Hausmannite.. occurs with porphyTy along 
with other manganese ores. 

ii Hausse (ht?5). [F. hausss, from hausscr to 

raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

*787 J« Jeffray ms. Th. on Guns addr. to Dk. Richm., 
I have never seen this Hausse de culasse. 1818 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart. <z 1859 Ordnance 
Man. U, S, 112 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale. 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U.S., 8 Pendulum Hausses : 3 inen 
gun. 

II Hausse-COlChusikol). Armour. {¥., {.hausse 
raise + f(?/ neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate-armour. 

xfci S. R. Meyrick in Archxol. XX. 507 In consequence 
of hausse-cols, or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the basnet acquired a different form. 1834 
Planche Brit. Costume 215 The salade and the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was still worn (under Richard III). 

Trn.ngg matTnxgs e (hau’smansiz). [f. name of 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1853-1870), carried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the cUy of Paris.] tram. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebuild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

186s Daily Tel. 24 Oct- 5/3 The street . . is now Hauss- 
mannised, open, airj’, beautiful ; but then, on the other 
iiand, it is now *up' for the fourth time within twelve 


months. 1884 F, Harrison Choice Bks., etc. <1891) 238 
Paris has fewer records of the feudal ages than London ; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised. 1892 Atkejueum 3 Sept. 
326/1 To remodel the thoroughfares and otherwise * Hauss- 
mannize ’ the Charing Cross district. 

Hence HanEsmajiiiiza*tioii. 

1865 Let. In F. M. Whitehurst Life in France under 
Napol. HI (1873! I. 8s The Budget has again attracted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
F. Harrison Choice Bks., etc. (1886) 276 These Attilas .. of 
modern society .. are rapidly achieving the Hausmannisa- 
tion , . of every medimval city of Europe. 

+ Haust (hpst), sh. [ad- L. hausius draught.] 
1600 W. Watson Quodlihets Relig. ^ St. (1602) 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 

t Hanst, Ohs. [f. L. haust-, ppl. stem of 
haurire to draw (water).] traits. To draw in, 
drink up, drain, absorb. 

1542 Boorde Dyeiarv xL (1870) 261 Hole breade . . doth 
lye in the slomache lyke a sponge, haustyng \Tidecoct 
humours. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's^ Disp. v. vH. 161* When 
the liquor hausted to the GurguHo is again revoked. 
Haust, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 
Haustellate (h§*stel^t), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L, haustellat-us, f. haust elltim : see >ate- 2.] 

A , adj. 1. provided with a haustellum or mouth 
fitted for sucking ; of or pertaining to the Haus- 
iellata or suctorial insects. 

1835-6 ToddO'^^- Anat. I. 754/1 The Haustellate Crus- 
tacea, 1877 Dawson Orig. World 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects. 

2 , Adapted for sucking, suctorial. 

1835 Kirby Hab. Inst. Anim. 11. xx. 316 The instru- 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouth consists of pieces. , 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
bulate one. 1856 Carpenter ff Rev. § 630 That 

which prevails among the Lepidoptera or Butterfly tribe .. 
adapted for suction, is termed the haustellate mouth. 

B. sb. A haustellate or suctorial insect ; a mem- 
ber of the Hanstellata, or suctorial insects. 

1842 in Brands Diet. Sc., etc. 

So Han-Stellated = Haustellate a. i. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 855/2 Fabricius .. divided 
Insects. .into. .the Mandibulated. .and the Haustellated. 

Hau-stellous, a. = Haustellate a. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

II Ha-astelliiui(h9ste*li>m). Zool. PI. -a. [mod. 
L. dim. of haustrum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurire, haust- to draw (water).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a cnistacean. 

x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, (1843) I. 233 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. X847 
Nat. Encycl. I. 893 The beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856-8 W. Clark Van Her 
Hoeven's Zool, 1. 308 An haustellum formed of seise, 

11 Han'SteUient. Obs. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planche Encycl. Costumel) 

<2x483 in Archxol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
body with sleevis. x8ai S. R, Meyrick Ibid. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement .. was made to the shape and 
worn with the shirt .. The doublet and haustement of this 
period supplied the place of the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn,^ 

II HaUStoritUU (h^stdoTii/m), Bot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L, a drawer, drainer, f. haurire, 

haust- to draw, drain : see -orium.] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tis.sues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 

187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot, 733 These haustoria 
and adhesive discs .. are altogether indispensable for ihe 
life of the plant? for Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by 
the haustoria ivhich penetrate into the tissue of the host. 
1882 Vines SachP Bot. 311 The ramified mycelial fila- 
ments extend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
whiA penetrate into the cells of the epidermis. 

1 * Hau’sture* Obs. [f. L. type *hausiura, f. 
haust-, ppl, stem of haurtre : see Haust z/.] The 
action of sucking or drinking up. 

a 1650 T, Adams Semt. Lukex\\\. ig Wks. 1861-2 II. 199 
With an avarous hausturc to lick up the mud of corruption. 

+ Haut, a. and sb. Ohs. Also 6 haute, 7 hault : 
see also Haught. [a. F. haut, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt, i4-i6th c. hault\~~l_, altuin high, the 
initial h in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger, 
hoh, hoch high. In English changed in end of i6th 

c. to Haught, after native words in -augkti\ 

A, adj. High, lofty, haughty ; see Haught. 

1430-1648 [see HauchtJ. 

B. sb. Height ; a height. 

150Z Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W, 1506) 1. iii. 31 The 
souera^e hautes of heuen. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. iii. 
9 The jDiflerence arises from the difTormity of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate. 

+ Haut, "v. Obs. Also 5 hawts. [f. prec.] 
trails. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

? <7x400 Arthur 11^ He daunted J?® proude & hawted 
pourc. e 1490 promp. Parv. 230/2 ihlS. K.) Hawtyn . . 
{Pynson hawteu or heithyn vp), exalte, elcva. 1583 Stanv- 
HURST jEtteis I. (-\rb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the anther bauted. 

t Hau*taiil, -tein, a. {sb.') Ohs. Forms : 3-4 
hautein, 3-6 hawteyn, 4-6 hauteyn, -tain, 
hawtane, hauten. (Also 4-6 hawteyne, 4-5 


‘tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne ; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-6-taine, 5 -tyng, 5-6 north, -tand, Shaughten, 
haltyn, haultand, -tayn(e, -tigne, 6 haultain; 
Sc. haltand, -tane.) [a. F. hautain, OF. {}i)altain 
(iith c.), i5-i6th c. haultain, f. haut high, after 
L. type *aUdn-us : see Haut, and for the formation 
cf. sovereign, F. souverain, L. type ^superdnusi\ 

1 . Holding or behaving oneself loftily ; proud, 
arrogant: = Haughty i. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 66 pe kyng, J>ei be hawtejm were, 
ches best won. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man be the moore 
humble. CX440 York Myst. ill. 27 For to a*_bate his hau- 
tand cbeere. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliv. 173 He was 
soo Droude and so hawien. 1513 Douglas /Ends vi. ix. 
J19 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 1549 Paget in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. 114 Ye se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2 . Of the voice: Raised, loud. 

CX3SO Will. Paleme 2187 Herty houndes, hauteyn of 
cryes. r:2386 Chaucer Pard. T. 2 In chirches whan 
1 preche, 1 peyne me to han an hauteyn {v.rr. hautyn, 
haunteine ; Glasgow MS. (1476) haughlen) speche. e 1475 
Partenay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answering. 
Ibid, 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full hautain. 

3 . High-flying. 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. s\zo Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner. 

4. Ofexalted courage, courageous; s= Haughty 2. 

(;x45o GolagrosSf Gaw. 923 Syne laught out suerdIs..And 

hewit on liacd stcUl, woadir hawtane. 1485 Caxton Chas.. 
Gt. 203 By haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shah sur- 
mounte thyn enemyes. 

B. ns sb. The treble in music. 

c 1320 Owain Miles 41 Foules. .breke her notes wlth niirl 
gle, Burdoun and mene gret plente, And hautain tvilh heighe 
steuen. 

t Hautainesse. Obs. In 3-4 hautenesse, 5 
hauteynesse. [deriv. of Hautain ; the suffix 
may be F. -esse as in jusiesse, etc., or Eng. -ness ; 
cf. Haughtness.] Haughtiness, pride, arrogance. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hauienesse drew lest, c 1425 Eiig. Cong. Ircl, (E. E. T. S.) 
90 Prj'de & hauteynesse he hated. 

t Hau'tainety. Ohs. In 5 hnutynete. [a. 
OF. hautaiiieU, -teineii highness, hauteur, f. han- 
tain.) Haughtiness. 

n 1450 Kni. de la Tour (i868) 126 The woman defamed 
for herhautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

+ Hau*tamly, Obs. [f. Hautain - h -ly 2.] 
a. Haughtily, proudly, b. With raised voice, 
loudly, c. Boldly, courageously, 

<M400 Rom. /Pwtf 5820 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
<ri475 Partenay 1906 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau- 
taynly. 15x3 Douglas /Ends x. xi. 98 Richt haltandly, 
as curageus vnder scheyld, (She) Musluris thisymage. 

Hautboy, boboy (hoa*boi). P'orms : 6 haut- 
boi, halboie, hawboy, (howbowe), 6-7 hoeboy, 
6-9hautbois, hoboy, 7- hautboy, (6-7 ho-, how-, 
haut-, haugh(t)*, hoa-, hout-, 7 hault-, henut-, 
•boie, -bois, -boy(e, hoybuck, hobo). See also 
Oboe. [a. F, hautbois (15th c, in Hatz.-Darm., 
hanUbois Cotgr. in sense 1), f. haut high + bois 
wood. In sense 1, from 17th c. frequent in na- 
turalized spelling hoboy ; the Italianized spelling of 
the French, Oboe, is now usual.] 

1 . A wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about 2^ octaves, form- 
ing a treble to the bassoon. (Now usually Oboe.) 

1575 'Laneham Let. (1871) 7 This Pageaunt waz clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud muzik. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1612) 451 The sound of flutes and hoboyes. Ibid. 553 
Howboies. Ibid. 921 Howboyes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, 
IV, III. ii. 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. x6oo Hakluyt 
Voy. III. 156 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes. 1604 
Dekker King's Entertainm. Wks. 1873 I, 321 This song 
went foorth at_ the sound of Haullboyes. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry iv. vi. (1611) 200 He beareth Azure three How- 
boies betweene as manie crosse Crosselets. i6ix Cotgr., 
Haulthois, a Hobois or Hoboy. 1695 Blackmore Pr. 
Arth, IV. 67 The lively Hoboy, and the sweet-mouth'd 
Flute. X710 Steele Taller No. 157 r 5 The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-spedes. 1815 Elphinstone .rice. 
Caubut{iZ 4 ,d) 1. 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted from this proscription, as being manly and warlike. 

t b. Humorously applied to a clyster-pipe. Obs. 

n x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta ii.iv. Wilt thou give me 
another glister, .where’s thy hoboy? 

c. A reed-stop on an organ : e=OBOE 2. 

C1700 specif. Organ St. yohn's Chapd, Bedford Ro 7 v in 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 595 Echo. .25. Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 specif. Organ St, yames's, Bermondsey Ibid. 
599 Hautboy. 

d. transf. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heaulbois. x686 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2142/11 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boj's, all in Red Coats, playing by turns. i7*4 
Ramsay 77 <c Cordial, When the noboys are gawn by. 1773 
jSIad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) 1 . 199 A very fine con- 
cert., for Mr. Fischar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit. 

e. attrib. and Comb. 

1789 Burney /fix/. Mus. IV. 257 His admir.Tble Hautbois 
concerto in F. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgh. X87X Hilcs Diet. Mus. 
T., Hautboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion. 1874 Chappell Hist. Mus. 342 The bex 
. . exceedingly shallow, so as only to take in hautboy reeds. 
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+ 2 . Forestry. Lofty trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs or underwood. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gcntl. Recrcat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers 
kinds.. Some called Hautboys, serving for food and browse 
of and for the Game, and for the defence of them ; as Oaks, 
Beeches, etc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only ; as Ashes, Poplars, etc. a X700 B. E. Did, 
Cant. Craw, Hauf.hois, Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 
3 . A species of strawberry {Fragaria elatior), of 
taller growth than the common strawberry, and 
having fruit of a mushy flavour. Also hautboy 
strawberry. (In this sense also spelt hautbois.) 

1731-3 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Fragaria, The Scarlet 
Strawberry should be planted a Foot square Plant from 
Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. <^1759 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here’s 
fine savoys, and ripe hautboys. x866 Treas. Boi. s.v. Fra- 
garia, The Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fruit has a musky flavour, which many persons greatly 
prefer. 1883 G. Allen in LongJii. Mag. July 313 The haut- 
boy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 

Hant1}03fist (h^-boijlst). [f. prec. + -1st: cf.F. 
hautboiste.'] A player on the hautboy : = Oboist. 
1864 in Webster. i^S Spehr's Auiobios..\. 45, I had 
the opportunity of hearing, .the hautboyist Scherwenka. 

Haute, hautely: see H aught, -ly. 

Hautein, ven, -esm, var. Hautain Obs. 
Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. Haut-pas. 
II Haute-piece. Obs. [F. ; lit. ‘ high piece 
‘ a Poldron ; or the vpper part thereof’ (Cotgr.).] 
The shoulder-piece in plate armour; =Pacli)ron. 

c\^ixi Melttsine xxii. (E. E. T. S.) 145 Vryan .. alteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt swerde betwix the heed & the 
sholders. .and his hawtepyece fell of with theforsaid stroke. 
Ibid. xlix. 325 Thenne Gefiray smote hym [the giant] with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he myght not reclie his heed, 
and culte the haulte piece of his barneys. 

Hautere, obs. form of Altab. 
tHaute'SSe. Obs. Also 4-7 hawtesse, 5 
hautes, 7 -ess. [a. F. hnvtesse (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haul high, Haut.] Highness, height ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; banghliness, 
pride; grandeur, stateliness; length (of time). 

13. , Gaw. «§■ Gr. Knt. 4454 Welder non so hy^e hawtesse, 
pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
iiL 13 The hertis that hautesse of yens That pasture 
prikkyth, and her prevy age. a 1400-50 Alexander 2835 
Hoo with bi hautes and l>ine vnhemed wittis, A*vaile of b* 
vanite and of vayne pride. 14x5 Crowned King 127 So 
shall thy hawtesse highlich be honoured, x6<5o Waterhouse 
Arms^vj This Perewig of hawtesse. ~~ Fire Loftd. 166 
Csesar and Pompey’s havitess being revived in them, 

II Hauteur (hotoT). Also 7 haughture. [F- 
hatiUur (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. hani high.] 

1 . Loftiness of manner or bearing; haughtiness 
of demeanour, 

<1x628 F. Grevjlle Sidney Hi. (1652) 37 In his Spanish 
haughture. 1745 H. Walpole Lett, (1857) I. ,4x3 (Stanf.) 
A comparison between him [Lord Chesterfiela] and the 
hauteur of all other lord-lieutenants. 1792 G. Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 98 That your habits of expression indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from you in sentiment. X823 Byron Juan xin. xiv, Both 
seem’d secure— She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 96 He seemed to think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office. 
f 2 . A height. Obs. rare. 

*7** Loud. Gaz. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off 
all their Cannon from the Hauteurs of Wavrechtn, 
i* HaU’tful, a. Obs. rare. In 5 hawtful. [f. 
Hadt + -Pui-.] Exalted, lofty: =HAUGHTm5. 

CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xliv, Some 
tyme sheweth Jhesu . . hymself as an hawtful roayster and 
somtyme as a reuexent fader. 

II Haut-goiit (hoig«). Forms: 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, hau-, Lautgoust, liaut-goust, Laut 
goust, hault-gust,haut-gust, haugout, (hought- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 haugust, 7- havit-gout, 
phautgoflt. See also Hogo. [F. ; lit. 'high flavour*, 

' anything that excites the appetite, and is put 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc.’ (Littrd), as in sense i ; f. hatii high + goAt 
(formerly taste, savour, flavour, (The 17- 

n8th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hp'tg^st, hf7‘gz?st) ; but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 
f 1 . A high or piquant flavour ; a strong relish ; 
something that gives a relish, seasoning. Obs. 

£■1645 Howell I. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawe’e, and 
the Haugou. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Cornwall i. (1662) 
X94 [Garlick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
they eat, X663 Cowley Verses ff Ess., Country Mouse 18 
For a Hauigoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese, 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) x66 Our EngHsh-Tobacco • . many are of 
Opinion that it’s better than Forreign, having a more Haut- 
gust, which pleaseth some, 1743 Loud. »5' Country Brew. 
IK (ed. 2) 97 Which will greatly improve the Drink, by 
giving it a fine Haugust, or a true Tincture of the Malt. 
1752 Milton's P. R. 1. 344 note (Jod.) A little book writ 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elirabeth’s court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 

Jig- ‘ P'lavour’, * spice’, [So in French.] 
1650 Charleton Paradoxes 88 Their conjecture hath ever 
had a strong hautgoust of absurdity. x6^ Decay Chr. Piety 
viii. f 40 Everj' impertinent story or insipid jest must have 


the haut-goust of an oath to recommend it. 1683 Kennett 
Erasm. on Folly 12 What stage of life is not melancholy 
. .unless we spice it w’ilh Pleasure, that haut goust of Folly ? 
1711 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. Htivei (1887) I. 
31 Danger gives a haut goUt to everything. 

2 . In later use : A ‘high * or slightly putrescent 
flavour ; a taint. 

X693 Congreve Juvenal, Sat. xi. 224 (Jod.) Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav’ry hautgout from the holt. 1796 Pecce 
Anonym. 185 People affect to eat venison with a haut-gout 
in the country. 1820 T.' S. Hughes 7 'rav. in Sicily 1 1 . i. 26 
(Stanf.) Oil.. is relished the better for a slight taint or haut- 
gout, 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 281 (Stanf.) This gives 
a haut goOt, as putrefaction does to the aldermanic haunch, 
■f 3 . A highly-flavoured or seasoned dish. Ohs. 
1656-7 Davenant Rutland House Dram, Wks. 1873 III. 
226 She having not known, .the sufficient mystery of haut- 
gouls. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 598 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Their Haul-gusts, Buollies, or Ragusts, 1693 
Humours 0/ Town 10 Rather, .than come within forty miles 
of the smell of the Houghf-goust. 1702 Motteux Prol. to 
FargukaVs Inconstant, Your rakes love hauts-goiits, like 
your damn’d French cheese. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves 
Poems II. 312 Each haut-gout cook’d by monk or priest. 

4 . atirtb. 

x6st Stanley Excitations Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

t Hau-ther, hawther. Ohs. (See quots.) 

x6xr Cotgr., Aunelet, a gimmew, or little ring for the 
finger ; also, a hawther. Ibid., Maille, mayle, or a linke of 
mayle. .also, a Hauther; or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. Ibid., Porte.. way entrance, or 
way to enter at ; also, a hauther, or eye. 

11 Hautin, Ohs. rare~K [F. hautin, also 
hautaigne (i6th c. in Littr6), hautain, deriv. of 
haul high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1. 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past. .That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes oneiy which grew vpon such Hautins or trees 
..Yea. .that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these trees the 
better grapes it bare. 

II Haut-pas. Nowonlyas Fr. (bi?ipa). Forms: 

5 hautepase, haugM passe, 6 hantepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haute pass, 7- haut-pas. [F. haut pas, 
lit. * high step ’ ; in common use in 15-3 6th c. and 
anglicized in the form Halpaoe, whence also the 
corrupted forms Half-, Hath-, Hearth-pace.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
steps above the level of the rest ; a dais: = Hale- 
pace I. 

1460 Will ofBurgate (Somerset Ho.', The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. a 1483 Earl Rivers Let. in Gairdner Hist. Rich. Ill, 
App. B. 395 That the steynres of my Majught passe 
schuibe vj fote. X540 Haulte pace [see Halpace). 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. 65 b, There was made from the 
West doore to the quere doore of the churche egall with the 
highest step, a hautepace of tymberof xit fote broade, that 
the kymg and the Ambassadors might be sene. 1670 F. 
Sanoford 27-t, Albemarle {1^22) 5 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
X73S in Etoniana x. (1865) 157 The .. hall was fitted with a 
baut-pa.s at the upper end, and a chair of state upon it. 
X76X Gray Let. 24 Sept. In Leisure Ho. (2884) 752/1 Below 
the steps of the haut pas were the tables of the nobility. 

I! Haut-relief (hff-rx'lrf). [F. (ht? r^ly^f).] High 
relief, Alto-relievo : opp. to bas-relief. 

1850 Leitch Muller's Anc, Art § 244. 251 Colossal haut- 
reltefs of imaginary animals, x886 A, D. Ainslie Reynard • 
X. 241 Graved in haut relief. .Rich clustered grapes. 

II Haut ton (hojton). [F. = high tone, the 
manners of the nigher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Eng.)] High fashion ; ellipi., people 
of high fashion. 

x8oi sporting Mag. XVII. 22 People of the Haut Ton are 
about to return to town. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 

6 The gentlemen, who doze away their time in the circles 

of the hasU-tou. <1x849 Poe /F/fey. (1884) I. 348 (Stanf.) An 
air of extreme haut ton. Harper's Mag. 3.288 [It) 

has excited the attention of the haut ton abro.id. 

Hauty, earlier spelling of Haughty. 
Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauy, obs, form of Heavy. i 

Haiiyne (ha’win). Min. [a.F.haujfne; named 
1807 after the French mineralogist Haiiy^ A 1 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or green, 
1814 L, Gmelin (////r) Some Account of the Alountains of 
Ancient Lalium; in which the Mineral called Hauyne is 
found. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 293 Hauyne, or Latialite, 
occurs, .in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 
Hauyilit©(ha*win3it). [f. prec. + “ITE.] =prec. 
x868 Dana Min. 332 HaUynophyr, a black to brown rock 
containing the hauynite disseminated through it. 

HaiisrnopliyT (ha*winof 5 i). Min. [f, as prec. 

+ Gr. (pvp-itv to mix, mingle.] A name for various 
rocks having hauyne disseminated through them. 

x86s Watts Diet. Chenu, Hanynophyr, a name applied to 
the lava of Melfi on the Vulture. 1868 [see prec.). 1878 
Lawrence vc. Cotta's RocksClass. T33Haaynophyr..arock 
. .which e^entially consists of augite and hauyne. 
Hava^e (hre’ved^). s.w. dial. Also Jiaveage. 
[f. Have v. + - age.] Lineage, parentage. 

1846 spec. Cornish Proo. Dial. 55, I do knaw all the 
havage of thee. jS 6 s R. Hunt Pop. Rom. West of England 
Ser. II. 245 He cameof good havage. 1897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. 2/2 A man of Western havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of this Westernmost See. 


Havana (hav?e*na). Also Havaii3ia(h. [Name 
of the capital city of Cuba, now in Spanish Jiabana. 
Cf. F. havane\. (In full, Havana cigar) : A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these are made.) 

lijix.Advt. in Spect. (1868)^3 Barcelona, Havana, and 
Old -Spanish Snuff.] 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v. 
(Stanf.), A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regent’s punch. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xvi, Having very fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my pocket. 
1888 Encyci. Brit. XXIII. 426/2 Genuine (‘ legitimas ’) 
Havana cigars are such only as are made in the island ; 
and the cigars made in Europe . . from genuine Cuban 
tobacco are classed as ‘ Havanas 

b. Comb. Havana-brown, the shade of brown 
which is the colour of havana cigars. 

1875 lire’s Diet. Aris^ I. i8g Havanna brown. Ibid. II. 
778 Habana brown, this name has been given to aniline- 
brown. 1896 Daily News 11 June 3/6 Floral design upon 
a ground of havana-brown. 


HaV6 (lisev), V. Forms and Inflexions : see 
below. [A Common Teutonic vb. : OE. hahban, 
hsefde, hafed, = OFris. hebba, hide, heved, hevd, OS. 
hebbian, hatda, hahda, -habd, -hadd (MDu., Du. 
hebben, hadde, gehad, MLG. hebbeti, {hdn's, hadde, 
gchat), O^G.haben, habita, gihabet (MHG. haben, 
hdie, gehahet, Ger. haben, haite, gehabt), ON. hafa, 
hafQa, haft (Sw. hafva, hafvde, haft, Da. have, 
havde, havf), Goth, haban, habaida, hahaid-'.^ 
OTeut. stem Viati-. On account of its correspond- 
ence in form and sense with L. hahe-re, generally re- 
ferred toa hypotheticalAryanradicalform *khabhi-. 
The OE., OFris., and OS. had in all parts of the 
present, exc. 2nd and jrd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from hate-), reduced by gemination to habb- 
{Jifpbb-, hj}b-), while these two persons and the 
past retained hat- {hav-, haf) ; hence OE. hahban, 
hxbhe, kabbad, hatbbende, etc., beside hafast (Jiafst), 
hafaj {hfefP), hafde, hxfed. In ME. the habh- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling to hav- 
{have{n, I have, they have{n, having) ; while the 
original haf { = hav-) forms at length lost their 
f{v), befoie the following consonant {hast, ha-th, 
has, ha-d). Even the later v, for OE. bb, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OE. hahban passed through ME. hahben, haven, 
han, to later ha, ha\ Sc. hae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and stress- 
lessness of the word in many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as auxiliary, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms for every 
inflected part, a number further increased by the 
graphic interchange of f, v, and it, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial h. The ne plus ultra of 
all these tendencies is seen in the reduction of OE. 
hahban to a, or its entire elision, as in I would a 
been, occas. Sc. I wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted forms are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal, in I've, (hoiist, he's, we've, Pd, he'd, we'd. 
By coalescence with ne, this verb had also, in OE. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban, nave, which held in OE. the rank of an 
independent word (cf. will, nill, L. volo, nolo) ; it 
is here included under the positive form.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 


1 . Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, have (hsev, hoev, hav, sv). 
Forms : a. i habban, haban, 2-3 habben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanne). 

i~2 habba, heebbe, habe, 2-4 babbe (abbe), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3- (haue), have (4 hawe, 4-5 haff, 
5-6 Sc. haif(f, hayf, 9 dial, hab), 7. 3-5 ha, 3-7 
*a, a, 5- (now dial.) hay, 6- ha*, 7- Cc. hae. 

a. 972 Blicht. Horn. 107 ponne majon we . . habban. 
Ci200 Ormin 647 Alle pa patt shulenn habbenn blisse. 
c 1220 Bestiary 196 Dat tu milce mote hauen. £‘1300 
Havelok 78 He dede hem sone to hauen riclli. 13 •• Scuyn 
Sag, (W.) 294 Let me of him han a sight. X377 Langl. P - 
PI. B. Prol. 109 To han pat power. £'1440 Promp. Parv. 
225/1 Han, or havyn, habeo. ^ 

c^so Lindis/.Gosp.lA&\t .\\.94 He scile habba. Ibid. 
xviii. 9 Don tuoe ego hasbbe. Coti. Horn. 221 

ham habba agenne cire. Ibid. 241 Hi scuten habe bat brad. 
CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 83 Ho ne seal .. babbe nan ooer uueJ. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 3x5 pat my3te abbe ys grace. ^*3®® 
Sarmun xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 3 How hi hit mow hab and 
winne. a 1300 Cursor M. 8572 O riches sal C®® 

wan. X340 Ayenb. 5 pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 134® 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 98 He. .Crete payne sal have. csyjS 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 25 He wald haf refyn- r *4^ 
^IAUNDEV. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald.-hafc putie b« aPP® • 
CX470 Henry Wallace x. 52 How that sold I^aif ane end. 
Ibid. 383 Fysche we wald hawe {rime gawe). 1583 
BAND Campo diFioryjo Will you have your long cloke. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hab, a corruption of have. 

y. a X300 Cursor M. 17343 he o naman suld ha \f.r. 
haue) si^. <11375 Joseph Arim. 35 }P°M 
gaunce. 2434 ^1ISYN Mendwgc/Lr/e■>‘^^J-M^^\[^ Tn 
gynnyng pou ma3’ hay of oper mens worfi^ 

Sbaks. Merry IB. ill. iii. 731. I "“W 5“!’'. 5”; 

temper. 160/— Mnm. V. !. e6 Will }-oii ha the trtilh On 1 1 
iSa^Bo.vi-AN Pilgr. II. =7. I thought you would o come in. 
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1786 Burks Ep. VnS' Friend iv, A man may hae an honest 
hearL 1828 Craveti Dial., Hay't, have it. 

b. Dative Infinitive (with to) to have (tuhcev) ; 
in OE. to habbanne (hsebbenne), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)e, habben, habbe, haven, have. 

971 Blickl. Honi. 59 iEIcon men .. to hsebbenne. ciioo 

0. E. Chron. an. 1085 He ahte to habbanne. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn, "jg Me breke '3 i>e nute for to habbene h^ne curnel. 
c 1205 Lay. 145 To habben to wife, a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 
18 Rjjt is to habbe in munde. <ri330 R. Brunke Chron. 
(1810) 14 Socour forto haue. ^1350 Guy Ifiarw. (A.) 168 
Knijtes to hauen & holden of pris. c 137S leg. Samis, 
Maithezo 62 To haf na mycht. 1480 Caxtok Chron. Eng'. 
cxvi, To heve a sone of his. 1560 Rolland Cri. / enns 1. 
122 As he thocht best to haid [=:hae’t]. WinJet Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 To haif brocht the baronis. 
1583 Stubbes ^ w?/. Abus. \. (1879) 75 Be sure neuer to haue 
good day with them. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1807) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 

2 . Indicative Prese/:t. 

a. 1st pers.sing.h.B.ve. Forms: a. 1-3 hasbbe, 
(i hebbe, hafu, hafo), 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
ab), haf, 3- (haue), have, (ha’) ; Sc. 4-5 haff, 6 
haif; 8-9 col/o(t. *ve, Sc. hae. P. north. 4- has, 
hes, 

a. Becnvulf kZ.) 2523 Ic me on hafu bord ond byrnan. 83a 
Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Ic beboden hebbe. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosf>. Matt. viii. 9 Ic h$bbe Jjegnas under me, CIX7S 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. c X205 Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe.,seoue Jjusend kempen. 1297 R. Glooc, (1724) 205 pe 
pyte, ]>zx. ychabbe of be. a 1300 Fragju. in E. E. P, (1862) 
21 pojt ic ab to blinne. a 1300 Cztrsor d/. 961 Haf I na 
frend. Ibid. 3294, I ha ben [Fair/., Trin. haue benej 
sumdel in suinc. <^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 2382 Wyclif Luke xvi, 28, I haue_ fyue 
bretheren. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon. 1526 Tind.ale /ohn iv. 17 , 1 have no husband. 
1575 J. Still Cami7i,Gnrion iv. i. in Hazl, DodsleyWl. 226 
Alas, 'ch a lost my good nee’le. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. 

1. 1852 The wrongs I ha’ done thee. 1788 Burns Naebody, 

I hae a penny to spend, 1885 F. A. Guthrie Tinted Venus 
viii. 95 I’ve a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kip- 
ling Barrack-r. Ballads, Tomlinson 73 This I ha' heard. 

<7x340 Cursor jlf. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 30U has 
talde, 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen ,, 
hes servde you. Mod. Sc. To me that has seen him. 

b. 27 td pers. sing, hast (hsest, lisst). Forms : 
a. I hafast, hsefst, 1-3 hafest, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuest, heefueat, heeuest, hafust, 
(afest, auest),hafst, 3- hast, (4 heat, 5-6 haste, 
7- ’st). P. north. 3-5 haues, 3- has, hes, 3-4 
hauis, (3-5 as), 4 habbes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
3~6 hase, (6 hess). 

tt. Beozvnl/\Z.) 1850 pu Jjln feorh hafast. a xooo Cxdmon's 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) gif bu his willan hasfst. <r 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
as penne hafest b« bes hundes laje. a 1225 Juliana 35 pu 
hauest feorliche fan, <7x3003*/. Margarete 144 pu ha«t 
poer ouer mi bodi. z^^oAycftb. 20 pe like xenne b«t bou 
nest ine bine herte. c 1460 Frere <5- Boye 79 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop, P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L, V. i. 8t Thou hast it. .at the fingers ends. 

p, c 1250 Ge/t. <!!• Ex. 1760 Qui as Su min godes stolen ? 
<x X300 Cursor M. 2464 , 1 sal ta me b^t bou haues left. Ibid. 
2976 poa has anober mannes wijf. 13.. Gaxv, 4 Gr. Knt. 
327 Pat bou boden habbes. c 1470 Henry JVallacc i. 262 
Der sone, this lang quhar has thow beyne? c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) IV. 40P Why haves thou not refreynyd ? 15x3 
Bradshaw Si. JVerburge 1. 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte r 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) .xxxiii. 39 Thow hess bi 
home ay in b^ir syde. 1790 AIrs. Wheeler Westmld. 
Dial. 32 What haesta ithe cart ? 

c. 3r</ pers. sing, has (hsz, haz, oz), orig. 

north.', < 2 ;r/if. hath ^,hseb)* Forms: a. i hafap, 
heefep. 1-3 heefp, hafep, (2 are’s), 2-3 hafU, 
haue"®, habbe'tS, 2-5 hap, 3 hafuetJ, hmfue'S, 
hseueiJ, haui^, (auep, abbep, ap), 4 hep, 4-7 
(8-9 archi) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith). P. 
I heefis, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 habbes, -ez, habes, 
hauisjhaffys, 4-3 hase, 5 hais(e, 6 hace, 3- has, 
(5- Sc. hes, 6 - coUoq. *s). 7. 6- dial. have. 

a. a xooo Ccedmon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) ponne he his seweald 
hafaS. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 30 He hcefS unclxnne 
gait. X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1154 [He] fair haued begunnon. 
<zix7S Cott. Horn, zyj Se gode man ..godes lufe ha 3 ^e- 
fol5ed. Ibid. 239 His hlaford be he jegremed afecS. ^2175 
Lamb. Horn, 47 Heo haf 3 raid hire breo wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He haueS alle blisse. cx2oo Ormin 3969 patt illke 
mann patt hafebb ^33 god wille, c 1205 Lay. 1331 Hit hafj 
'pes wurse taken, c 1275 Ibid. 3369 pat aueb Amari. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 2 Wateres he hab- X340 Ayenb. 90 Huo 
bet mest hep, mest is worb. 1453 Paston Lett. No. igi 
I. 260 Every man..auytn gretely to inarveylle. 1583 
Hollyband Cafn/o di Fior 53 V.arTO hath an excellent 
schoole. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 226 Therehaith 
happened a misfortune this morneing. 1832 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) II. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. 1841 Lani: 
Arab. Nis. I. xx2 This it is which hath prevented my 
answering thee. 

jS. <7950 Lindisf. Gosp. Malt. viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
hsfis huer heafud jehlutes. <i X300 Cursor M. i53i7((^ott.) 
He bat has [Gott. hafs) his bodi dene. <7 1300 Ibid. 19008 
(Edin.) pe gifiis..giuin us hauis he als 510 se here. <7x300 
Ilerfehk iqSo He haues a wunde in the side. 13.. E. E. 
Alia. P. B. 995 A stonen statue but salt sauor habbes. 
X375 Barbour Bruce i. 434 Tharoff haffys he nane. c 1380 
Wyclif'6V/. ]Vks, III. 135 Man but hafs his spirit in his 
nose, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8S6 God haues pur- 
uayde for our best. CX450 Golagros if Gatv. 794 He is 
makar of man, and alkyn myght haise. c 1459 Gurtasyc 
13B in Babees Bk. {166S) 303 At horde to sitt he hase no 
m\’3t. 15x3 Bradshaw St. \Verl urge 1. 1733 Eche k>'nge at 
other lyscnce taken hace [rime place). 1598 Shaks. Mer/y 
IV. 1. iv. 15 No body but has bis fault. 1605 — Macb. i.iiL 


79 The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha's- <ri6os 
Mo.ntgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv. 77 Quhais beulie hes me 
hurt? X882 TENNYSONiP2Vw/:rtf^/I//x^iii. Wks. (1894)799/1 
Steer. Hes the cow cawvcd? Dora, Father. 

y. 1547 Bale Sel, IVks, (X849) 236 Of monks have it 
gotten a purgatory .. Of the universities have it caught all 
the subtilties. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse i 
The Race that every man . . have to ninne. Ibid. 55 A 
point., is that which have no partes. Mod. E. Anglian 
dial., Have he come? Yes, he have, 

d. plural have contracted ’ve. Forms: 
a. I habbalS, hcebbati, (Baha'is) ; 2-4 habbetS, 
(2 babe's, 2-4 abbep, 3 abbip), 3-4 hauep, 
(abbep), 4 hebbep, 5-6 bath, -e. p. north, i 
babbas, 3-4 babbes, (4 -ez), baais, 3- bas, (4 
base, bafiis, bafs, as, 5 hafez, bays, 6 baves, 5- 
bes). 7. ff/f<f/.2bafeii, habben, 3 bebben, 3-5 
(bauen), haven, 3-6 baan, 3-7 Ifiial. -9) ban, 
(4-7 an). 6. 3- (bauo), have, (3-5 haff, baf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 baffe, 6- Sc. hef), colloq, 9 *ve. c. 
3-6 {dial. -9) ba, 6-7 ha*, (6 bale), S- Sc. bae. 

a, <7825 Vesp. Psalter c.xiii. [cxv.] 5 MuS habbaS and ne 
spreocaft. a zooo Cecdmo/Is Geft. 313 (Gr.) Psr hxbhdS heo 
on asfen. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 29 Hig habbaS moy- 
sen and witejan. <71x75 Lamb. Horn, it Ure sunnepet we 
abbet idon. a 1225 After. R. 20 5 if 3e habbeS neode. <7 1275 
Lay. 364 We abbep seue. 1340 Ayenb. 32 po pet hebbep 
drede of na3t. 1509 Barclay. 0/ Folys (1874) II. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mann>'s name. XS54-9 
Songs <5- Ball, (i860) 9 All hatheoffendyd. <i 1555 Latimer 
Serm. Retn. (1845) 201 The rulers of this realm hath no 
better a God. .than the poorest in this world. 

<7950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. .viv. 16 Ne habbas ned. 
a X300 Cursor M, 2x638(0011.) Meracles..Has [Edin. hauls) 
ben in semblance and in sight. CX300 Ibid. 23114 (Edin.) 
Murperers. .pat. .of kirk as tint pe help. lbid.e3'joS (Edtn.) 
Al pat cuir hafs herd pis bok. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc.S7 
pe creatures pat skill has nane. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 308 
Alle pat lyf habbez. ^2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 pe 
treessez .. hafez lefes of a fute brede. <71420 Avow. Arlh. 
xxxix, Thenne sex. .Hase armut hom. 1578 Ps. Ixxvii.xn 
Scot. Poems iCtth C. II. 109 Our nighbours hes mocked vs. 
a x6oo Turnam. Tottenham 31 We er r^'cher men then he, 
and mor gode haves. Mod. Sc. Thaim at hes aye gets mair. 

y. <7 1X75 Lamb. Horn. 59 His nome pet we of bimhafen. 
Ibid. 69 Halde we us from uniwil, and habben feir leie and 
ec skil, 13. . K. Alts. 4940 Ne hebben by non other fyre. 
c X340 Cursor M. 15066 (Trin.) We han desired pe. 1382 
Wyclif iw.lv xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
X41X Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/1 The ordenance that Thomas 
Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord the Grey., 
haven made. 1452 Nottingham Rec, II. 364 The said 
Metre and Cominalte .. ban* putte to their comune sealle. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. filar. 62 When .shepheardes 
groomes han leave to pla^’e. 1828 Craven Dial., Han, 
they have, an old contraction for haven. Mod. Lancash, 
Dial., We han seen them. Han yo anj^? 

Z. a X300 Cursor M. 3591 Quen pai it haue. <7 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 pe lordschtp pei toke, & haf it ^it. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 12 How ihai haff wrocht. 1526 
Tindale Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the propheiies. 
X596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 320 \Ve hafe a 
true gyd, 16x1 Bible yVAw viii. 41 We haue one Father, 
eucn God. Mod. colloq. They’ve done it ; we’ve seen them. 

<. a 1300 Cursor M, 5173 Yee ba sin. Ibid, 5x82 Hayee 
broght him wit yow? 1430-40 \reryci. Bochas \. in. (1544) 
Some ha be lost. 1589 Pappe vo. Hatchet Biij, Haie ye 
anie gold ends to sell? 1793 Burns Bannockbttnt, Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled. 1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads, Tomlinson 26 Give answer— what ha’ ye done? 
Mod. Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersel ? 

3 , Indicative Past. 

a. iJ/and3r<//<?;'y, j/«^,had(hjed,h9d,3d); con- 
tracted ’d, Forms; 1-3 heefde, hefde, 2 befede, 
heffede, heofde (efde), 2-3 heuede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 hseuede, hrefuede, hsefede, hauede, 
hafuede, hafede, heuede, hefuede, hefte, hafte, 
hauid, heedde, hadd (eftte, afte, adde, ad), 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3- had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved. Sc, 4- hed, 6 hayd). 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvi. 6 [Ixxdi. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. <7900 tr. Bxda's Hist, v. xvifiij. (1890) 446 Osred . . 
3 jEt rice, .hxfde. c zzisLafttb. Hom. ii Godalmihli heofde 
iwriteu pa ten la^e. Ibid. 25 Er 5 on he hefde anfalde sunne. 
Ibid. X2I Al swa pe prophete heffede iboded. c izoo Ormin 
1x3 He .. haffde an duhhtij wif. £*1205 Lav. 2624 Cnihtes 
he hmfde gode. Ibid. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. 
Ibid. 6552 pe aefre hedde kinedom. ^2275 Ibid. 15729 
pisne cnaue ich hadde. ax3ooCwrfor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had to sun. <7 1300 Ibid. 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
al p.Tir wil. £• 1325 i 1 /r/r. Horn. 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Ayenb. 14 Hit hedde zeve heauedes. 1375 Barbour 
Bntce 1. 38 Alexander .. That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid. 1382 WycufJ/zx//. iii. 4 Joon hadde cloth of theheeris 
of cameylis. 1526 Tindale fohn xiiL 29 Judas had the 
bagge. X74X-2 Richardson^ Pamela, passim. I’d, you’d, 
he'd, she’d. Mod. I'd seen him before. 

b. 2nd pers. szng.'hix^Zt. Forms; a. i hefdes, 
-est, 2--3 hefdest, 3-4 heuodest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6-hadst, p, north. 3-5 hade, 
3- had, 

<7950 Lindisf. Gosp. xxii. 12 Ne hmfdes "Su wede. 

zixoooCrxj/ 2383 (Gr.) pwt pu onsyn hasfdest. ^*275 
Lojub, H om. 21 pu hefdest mare deruenesse. <i 2225 Auer. 
R. 38 Uor pe like muchele blisse pet tu heuedest. Ibid. 40 
pet tu hefdest. a 2300 Cursor M, 17046 pi sorus . .pou had 
Jc'. rn hade, haddist, -est] in hert. <7x350 Will. Patertic 
18x6 Of hardnesse hadestow neuer. 2377 Lancl. P. PI, B. 
V. 474 And haddest mercy on pat man. x6xi Bible Gen. 
XXX. 30 It was little which thou hadst (Wyclif haddist, 
CovERD. haddesil before 1 came. 

c. plural had; contracted ’d. Forms : a. 
I hsefdon, hefdan, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3 


hefden, (efden), hafeden, 2-5 hrofden, hadden, 
3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, hsedden, 
tadden), 3-4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadon. 
p. 2-3 hffifde, hefde, 2-3 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, (adde), 3-4 hade, 3- had, 
(4- Sc. haid). 

а. a XOOO Cxdmoris Gen. 25 Hmfdon gielp micel. 2254 0 , 
E. Chron. an. 1137 pe. .men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
a 2x75 Cott. Hom. 219 pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red .. 
gefestnod. <7x205 Lay. 19008 pa htedden [<71275 haden] heo 
. .Merlin per. a X225 Leg. Kaih. 1428 Cla6 pathahefden. 
<71300 Havelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. rtX375 
yosepk Arim. 244 pei ., hedden de*deyn. <71400 Dcstr, 
Troy 12456 pai hadon hom in hate, c 1450 Merlin 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden. 

c 1x7s Lattib. Hom. 3 Heo nomen . . pe^ beste pet heo 
hefde. <7x205 Lay. 1933 pa hasfde pa Troinisce men ouer- 
comen heora teonen. c 1275 Ibid. 26558 Ou [c 1205 hu) his 
iveres hadde idon. <1x300 Cursor M. 13501 (Cott.) All pai 
had i-nogh at ette, ibid. 24326 (Edin.) ^ Miht hafd we 
nan. Ibid. 16767 + 149 (Cott.) pai hade of him drede. CX300 
Harrow. Hell iii pey pat haved served me. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 5x4 To haid that thai forspokyn haid. 

4 u Subjunctive Present, 

a. sing. have. Forms : i hsebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 eebbe, abbe ; 3- have, etc., as Indie, 
present. 

805 Charter In O. E. Texts 442 Gif hlo beam hmbbe. 835 
Ibid. 448 Se 3a7t min lond hebbe. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
675 pes papa curs, .he habbe. c X175 Lamb, Hom.Cys Bute 
ic pis habbe. <7 1230 Hati Meid. 37 pah pu riche beo & 
nurice habbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3999 (Cott.) Ar he pe half 
ofpaa haa [v. r. haue] slayn. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 334 
Bot he haf wit to steir his stede. 1382 Wyclif Eph, iv. 28 
That he haUe wherof he schal 3yue. 1607 Beaum. & Ft. 
Woman-Hater i\. 1, If he have the itch of knighthood upon 
him. 

b. plural have. Forms : 1 hgebben, habban, 
hsebbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3- have, as 
Indie, 

a xo<xj Guthlac 644 (Gr.) pajt ge . . br^'neu'ylm hffibben. 
<7 xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixix, 5 [Lxx. 4] Habban pa mid wynne 
weorSe blisse. <72x75 Lamb. Hom. 69 Halde we us from 
uniwil and habben feir lete. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. i. 8 
Hauen [-^. 1. 8 haue] heo worschupe in pis world. 1431 
E, E. Wills (1882) 88 Y wille that my parisshe chirches 
haue alle here duetees. 

б . Subjtinctive Past had; as in Indie, Past. 

<7 2330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde ben. <7x375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 
238 Slerand, as pai lyf had hade. 1382 Wyclif .z^tf//xxiv. 
19 If thei hadden ony thing [2526 Tindale bad ought] ajens 
me. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv, 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. Oliphant fanet II. v. 81, I wish I had. 

( 5 . hnperative : have. 

a. sing. Forms: i hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have (3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, haa, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
Sc. haif). 

<1X000 Caedmon's Gen. 2429 Hafa arna pane. <71205 Lay. 
31401 Hafue pu al pi kinedond. Ibid. 25787 Hafe mine 
godne horn, c 2230 Halt Mcid. 11 Haue trust on his help. 
<x 1300 Cursor M. 969 Of alkin fruit haf pou pe nine. Ibid, 
3889 Haa lya in pi oedd. <z 1300 Fragm. 14 in B. E. P, 
(1862) 19 Bepenche pe, man, and bab drede. CX350 
Palerne 1177 .A mynde on me. CX460 Towneley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day 1 15x3 Douglas AEneis iv. ProL 145 
Haif mercy, lady, c 2530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 321 in 
Babees Bk. px Doe well, and haue well. 1589 Hay any 
(1844) 21 Then ha with thee.. Mod. Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms : a. i habbap, 3 habbeolS, 
3-4 habbep, 4 hauep, hauithe. P. 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 hafffs. 7. 3- (haue), have, (4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

<2 1000 Andreas 1360 (Gr.) HabbaS word gearu. <71205 
Lay. 32172 HabbeoS pat lond auer mmre. a 2225 Ancr. R. 
16 pis word habbeS muchel on vs. a 1300 Cursor M. 4884 
Haue [t'.r. has, hauep) god day. Ibid. 9049 (Gott.) Hauls 
sone of me merci. c 2300 Beket 2067 His bodi habbe ^are. 
1370-80 XI Paitis of Hell 276 in O. £. Misc. 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1375 Barbour Bmice xiii. 305 
Haffis gud day ! 1382 Wyclif Mark xi. 22 Haue je the 
feith of God [16x1 Haue faith in God), a 2450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) IS Hauithe youre loke. <71475 Babees Bk. 183 
A Trenchoure ha ye dene. Mod. Have your tickets ready! 

7 . Present Participle having (hre’vi^). 

Forms : i heebbende, habbende, 1-3 hmb- 

bende, 3 habende, 4-6 hafand, hauvyng(e, 6- 
having (.Sc. haifand, havand). 

c xooo jElfric Hom. I. 250 We beo 5 bmbbende "Sajs 5 e we 
ffir hopedon. <7 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugettia 351 Hafand 
at ■ hyr gret wlatsumnes. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumbe men. 14.. Nom. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 7^/26 Idropicus, hafand the dropsy. 1526 'Tindale 
Mail. xxU. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
.S‘<x//r. Poems Refonn. iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honoure 
hauand Ee. 

8. ^ Past Participle had (hsed, hsud, had, sd). 

Forms : a. i seheefed, 3 ihaued, ihafd (hi- 

hafd), 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadde, ihadde, yhad. P. 
I hmfed, 2-4 haued, 4- bad (4-6 hadde, hade, 
Sc. haid). 

f xooo zElfric Hom. II. 148 zEfter Sisum wordum wear 3 
^emot gehasfd. c 1205 Lay. 6223 We habbe 3 ihaued moni 
burst, c 1275 ihid. 2685 He hafde many wimmen hi-hafd. 
Ibid. 4501 Hadde hire i-wedded, and i-hafd. 2340 Ayenb. 
40 To yelde pet hi habbep y-het kueadliche of opren. 2387 
'fREVisA Higden vi. xxix, Vot-men .. hadde y-hadde be 
meysiry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y had. 

p. C900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. m. i(i]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow 
. .in micelrc an\-yr 3 nesse htefd. a 2300 Cursor M. 2650 pat 
pou has had. <7 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 He & hU 
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haf had )>e lond. 2 hid. 15 If he had haued myght. 14B2 
Warkw. Ckroti. 5 That thei shuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylle. 1513 Douglas n. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage wUh 

hir haid. c 1531 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to behadde. Mod. Have 
you had enough ? 

9. Negative Forms. 

Jjtf. OE. nabban, ME. iiabbe(ii, nave(n; Ind. 
pres. OE. neebbe (nafu) ; nsefS, nabbatJ, ME. 
nabbe, navep, na)) ; Ind. pa. OE. nsefde, ME. 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, nad, etc. In OE. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 
verb with pa. pple. sensefd * not had \ 
c888 K. Ni.vviZ'o Boctk. xlv. §i Donne sint hie|>e pleolicran 
..gehaefd bonne gen^fd. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John ix. 41 
Hasfde ge nane synne. 0x175 Lautb. Horn. 113 Moni mon 
naf 3 ehta. c 120$ Lay. 557 Neafde [0 1275 nafde] he nenne 
o 3 er. Ibid. 4905 Ah he neuede \cxz75 nadde] nenne sune. 
n 1225 A tier. R. 2.14 Nabbe 5e bis also ? a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn, 211 Naobich now 3 er in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
a 1300 Floriz Bl. 65 Ac rest ne mi5te he nabbe none. 13. . 
Gavj. ff Gr. Kni. 1066 Naf I now. .bot bare bre dayer. X340 
Ayenb. 210 To b® wreche fayleb : be^ he heb and bet he neb* 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. I. 157 ^e naue no more merit. Ibid. 
V. 4 pat I nedde sadloker i-slept. 1393 Ibid. C. vn. 214 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold, rt 1400-50 Atexauder 1876 pai 
naue no will to my notis. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 

B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense *to hold (in hand)’, have has 
passed naturally into that of ‘hold in possession,’ ‘possess,’ 
and has thence been extended to express a more general 
class of relations, of which ‘possession* is one type, some 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs be and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes KexuQai {situs) and Trpatro-en' [actio) in 
Aristotle’s classification of verbal predications (xaTijyoptat), 
so haz'e is the most generalized representative of the class 
[habitus, having). For although have in its primitive 
sense of ‘hold’ was a verb of action, in the sense ‘possess,’ 
and still more, in the weakened senses 2, etc. below, no notion 
of any action upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of the thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est vtihi liber, there is to 
me a book, I have a book. The extended use of have and 
its equivalents to e.xpress this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types be and do, have also tends to uses m which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme 0/ arrangement, I. As a main verb 
[irans, QT intri)* To Possess, connected uses, p* To 

keep in possession, hold, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to get ; and connected uses, **** Phrases. 
***** Idiomatic uses, had better, rather, etc. II. As 
an auxiliary verb. III. Combinations. 

1. As a main verb iirans. or intri) 

* In the sense possess, and uses thence arising. 

1. trans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion j to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
'thing at one’s disposal. 

Beowitl/[Z.)SislAiot se modega mss Hy^elaces hajfde 
he honda. f 888 K, JElfred Boeth. xxiv. § 4 He hjefb on 
his asenum senob. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi.x. 22 Soplice 
he haefde mycele aehta. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 pa pe 
uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. a 1225 Ancr, 
R. 16 SprengeS ou mid hali water pet je schulen euer habben 
mid ou. a 1300 Cursor M. 5809 Quat has pou in pi hand f 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xiv. 17 We han nat here, no but fiue 
looues and two fishis. c 1450 tr. De Imitationc ni. xxxvi. 
106 Men askip hov muche a man hap. 1483 Lett. etc. 
Rich. Ill ^ Hen. VII (Rolls x86i) I.9 Sir William A Parre 
. .having an axe in his hand. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne 
in Holberne. 1515 Barclay Egloges (1570) A v b, But, trust 
me, Coridon, there is diversitie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg, 
(1609) 56 , 1 haue them about me. 1611 Bible Luke xxii. 31 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 Massinger 
East IV. iv, What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amusem. Ser. ^ Com. 26 For I have Insured 
more by a Thousand Pounds, than I have in her. i8z8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 366 My will is ihat^ my son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. Mod. 
How many shares have you in the company? 
b. absol, 

cioooAgs, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 29 Witodlice mlcon p$ra pe 
hjefS man sylp. 1382 Wyclif Mark iv. 25 Sothely it shal 
be 3ouen to hym that hath. 1593 Drayton Idea 867, 1 have, 
1 want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
115, I count my selfe the same man whether I want orhave. 

C. To have and to hold., a phrase app. of legal 
origin (cf, law E. habendum et tenendum ; see 
Habendum), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
etc., on account of its alliterative form : To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continu- 
ance of possession. 

Beowulf 659 Hafa nu end ge-heald husa selest. 971 
BUckl.Hom.5% pa pe Codes rices jeleafan habbaS & healdap. 
1362 Langl, P.Pl.A. ir.70 pe Yle of vsure. .To habben and 
to holden. a 1400 Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym his syster 
Acheflour, To have and to holde. 1549 Bk. Coin. Prayer, 
Matrimony, I N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to holde from this day forwarde. 1664 Butler Hud., 
Lady’s Answer 96 , 1 fear they’ll prove so nice and coy To 
have, and t’hold,and to enjoy. 1839-56 BouytERZ.rtit> Diet. 
s.v. Habendum, The habendum commences in our common 
deeds, with the words ‘ to have and to hold ’. 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense ; the 
relation being other ^an that of property or tenancy, 
e.g. one of kindred, relative position, etc. 


The relation is often reciprocal ; the father has a son, the 
son has a father ; the king has subjects, his subjects have a 
kin^ ; the man has a wife, she has a husband ; or it may be 
reciprocal to sense x : a man has (sense 1) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Luke xvi. 28 Ic h«bbe fif gebropru. 
c 1200 Ormin 1T3 He . . hafifde an duhhth wif. c 1205 Lay. 
462 Ich abbe i min castlen Seoue pusend kempen. a 1300 
Cursor M, 061 Bot pe haf I na Trend. 1340 Ayenb. $ pou 
ne sselt habhe god bote me. *382 Wyclif Matt. ix. 36 As 
sheep nat hauynge a sheperde., 1513 More Rich. Ill {1883) 
23 Whose specy.an pleasure and coumforte were to haue 
his brother with hyrn. 1568 Grafton Chrotu II. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. 
iii. 134 Wherefore haue these gifts a Curtaine before ’em? 
160X — yul. C. I. ii. 192 Let me haue men about me, that 
are fat. 1708 Mrs. Scott in Caldwell Papers 1. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our ceremonys was the less. 
1748 Anson's Voy. i. vii. 71 We had fifty-two fathom of 
water. x8x8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) VI. 535 He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W. F. Rae Amer. Duchess 1 . 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or expressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. JAzXS.. iii. 9 We habbad abraham us to 
faider. — John viii. 41 We habbap anne god to faeder. 
cxz^ Beket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. I, 165 5 c to pe kingus 
wille is bodi je habben al-jare. a 1300 Cursor M. 15317 He 

{ >at has his bodi dene. 1388 Wyclif 1 Tim. iv. 2 That . . 
laueher consciencecorrupl. i474CAXTONCVitf«^ii. iv. Civb, 
A knyght which had to namemalechete. i526TiNDALE^/<zr/. 
iii. 4 This Jhon had his garment off camels heer. Ibid. xxii. 
XI A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 15S3 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 183 As long as we have this 
monkey to our cooke. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. i. 112 
When Oxford had me downe, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 3 They used to have their Wives in common. 
X700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had France 
on the left of us, 1807 Robinson Archsol. Grsca i. ii. 21 
A person who had a foreigner to his mother. X847MARRYAT 
Childr. N. Forest v, You .. have the laugh on your side 
now. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1, iii. They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 1891 Mrs. Newman Begun in yesi 
I. 112, I have women at work forme. 

3. To possess, bear, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
parts of itself, (In this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to time, * Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember \ ‘ the year has twelve calendar months ’.) 
c^ootr.Bsda^s Hisi.it. xui. fxvj.] (1890)144 He. .hffifdeblasc 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. ciooo Ags. Gosp, Mark xi. 13 
An nC'treow pe leaf htefde. c X050 Byrhiferth's Handhec 
in Anglia VIIL 300 gif se monS sceal habban • xxx • nihta. 
a 1250 Owl fy Night. 153 pu havest wel sharp© clawe. 1382 
Wyclif XwTv xx. 24 Schewe je to me apeny; whosymage 
and writynge aboue hath it ? c 14x0 Sir Cleges 34;^ Harlot, 
hast noo tonge ? *559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 144 
A lake, is that which continually hath water. ^ 1585 ’P. 
Washington tr. Nitholay's Voy, 1. in, 3 The saide Ilande 
hath two cities. ^92 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. 389 The sea hath 
hounds. 1657 R« Ligon Barbadoes (1673) lox The leaves., 
having many veines. 265^ Willsford Scales Comm. 113 
Intercalary years, there is one day added to February, 
which then hath 29. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 6 She had 12 
Guns, and 150 Sea*men and Souldiers. X7<^ W. Penn in 
15//! Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 80 Virginia has not 
a town bigger, if half so big, as Kmghtsbridge. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

4. To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, etc. ; to be characterized 
by; to hold; to be charged with. (With very 
various immaterial objs.) ! 

Obsolete uses are to have Hght, wrong, to have a certain 
age, so many years. 

a xooo Cxamon's Gen. 280 Ic haebbe ^eweald micel to 
3yrwanne godlecran stol. czooo Ags. Gosp. John ix. 21 
Acsia^ hine sylfne, yWe he hsefS. cuts Lamb. Hom.zs 
He hefde anfalde sunne and seodoan he hau^ twafald. 
cr23o Hali Metd. 3 Euch meiden pat haueo meidene 
peawes. a 1300 Cursor fll. 6029 pan said pe king*i haue 
pe wrang, And al pis wrak on me es lang’. 1382 Wyclif 
yohn viii. 57 -Thou hast not ^it fifty jeer. xag/^Paston Lett. 
No. 914 III. 359 Havyng the auctorite to se the Kynges 
money levied in the North parties. 1549 Latimer 6/A J'cwa 
bef. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche con- 
tendons among them. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 147 
Eyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1 . 32 They have a Fashion to cut holes in the Lips. 1750 
G. Hughes Barbadoes 102 They have a very austere and 
acerb taste. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
the neighlwurhood had reason to regret his departure. 1840 
LaRdner Geom. xxi. 293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curvatures. ^ 1882 
Shorthouse y, Inglesant I. xiii. 243 Their policy had the 
desired effect. 

5. To be possessed or affected with (something 
physical or mental) ; to be subjected to ; to expe- 
rience ; to enjoy or suffer, 
c 1000 A gs. Gosp. Mark ui, jx Swa fela swa untrumnessa, 

& undone gastas hsefdon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche 
pine ic habbe. Ibid. 83 Hwet node efde moncun pet he 
Mon xvere? a xzzg Ancr. R. 112 Uor \aiel pet he haue' 5 . 
c xxoo Cursor M. (CotL Galba) When pou sese any 

haue hunger or calde. 1382 Wyclif x Cor. vii, 28 Suche 
schulen haue tribuladoun of fleisch. 1464 J. Paston in 
P.Lett. No. 486 II. X53 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
B vj b, Such as have the collicque. x6ox Shaks. yul C. t. 
ii. 119 He had a Fcauer when he was in Spaine. 1695 
Congreve Love for L. v. ii. Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
17x0 Lady Mansell in is/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

IV. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. X87S Jowett Plato 
(ed. s) I. 94 Some patient of his, has inflammation of the 
lungs. 1890 W. F, Rak Amer. Duchess 1 . 127, 1 have had 
a real good time ! Mod. He has veiy’ bad health. 


6 . To possess as an intellectual acquirement, to 
be versed in, to know ; to understand, grasp with 
the mind. 


1591 Shaks, Tzvo Gent. iv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues? 
1556 — Merck. V. i. ii. 74 Hee vnderstands not me, nor I 
him : he hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian. 1601 — 
Twel. N. I. iii. 131, 1 ihinke I haue the backe-tricke. 1602 
— Ham. II. i. 68 You haue me, haue you not? 1619 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cohv. w. B. Jonson vii. (1842) 9 He 
hath by heart some verses of Spenser's Calender. 1750 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxxvii. 26 Our young country- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 H. Ainsworth 
yack Sheppard iii, ‘Ah! I have it', he added after a 
moment’s deliberation. 1868 Athenxum 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
person who having no mathematics attempts to describe a 
mathematician. 

7. To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
With object and dative inf. e.xpressing what is to 
be done by the subject. 

(This is in origin a particular case of 2 b.) 

97X Blickl. Horn. 91 Uton we forpon sepencean hwylc 
handlean we him forp to berenne habban. cxooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke vii, 40 Ic htebbe Se to secsenne sumSiug, a 1225 
yuUana 9 pe J^at se heh ping hefde to heden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16487 Ha we noght par-of to do. 1382 Wyclif 
2 yohn 12, 1 hauynge mo thinges for to wnjte to ^ou. 
C1460 Townelcy Myst. 181 We h.ave othere thynges at do. 
1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 179 Wishing Adonis had his team 
to guide. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 55 He will have 
too much to do. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 415 He had much 
to see. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 106 Every absent 
Member. .has it to reproach himself with the Consequences 
that may follow. 1816 Kcatinge I'razu (1817) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to say into a very portable comp.ass. 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 165/1 'I'he time limited., 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence to have to do : see Do v. 33 c, d. 

c. With infinitive: To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated to do something. It 
forms a kind of Future of obligation or duty. 

[Cf.the Future tense of the Romanic langs., ^.%.jeparler- 
ai,je finir~ai, I have to speak, to finish.] 

XS79 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 6 He told him, he had not 
to beleeue, that the couetousnesse ofVirginio .. had moued 
Ferdinand. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. i. § i We have,. to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices. 1596 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 This is the manner of 'he 
Spanyardes cnptayne.s, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
souldiours pave, 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 80 
Having to talk with him on urgent affairs. xBjx Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer.{iSg4) 1 1 , 271 But *we had 
to do it ’ as the Americans say, 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. 
Barton ix, Mary had to change some clothes after her walk 
home, 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5^4 In 1831 the firm 
had to suspend payment. 1892 Lopes in Lazu Times Rep, 
LXVII. 144/x, 1 regret to have to say that 1 do not believe 
that evidence. Mod. 1 have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possession of, to hold ; and related uses. 

8 . To hold, keep, retain {in some relation to 
oneself: as to have in use, to use (habitually) ; to 
have in mind, to remember ; (0 have in possession, 


to possess ; etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. 97X Blickl. Horn. 87 On bendum hie wxeron htefde. 
a 1225 Ancr. B. 16 pis word habbeS muchel on vs. a 1300 
Cursor M. 28456, I . .has hade it in myn vsage, O mete and 
drink to do virage. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. x, 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to venge al vnobedience. CX400 Sozvdone 
Bat. 3243 The kinge hade wel in mynde The tresonc of 
Genelyne. ^1440 Promp. Patv. 230/1 Have yn possessyon, 
possideo. 1462 Plumpton Corr. 7 Whom our Lord govern 
& haf in His keeping. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. n. 
(1895) 151 But lynen clothe is..haddc more in vse. 1550 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse yj The northe Pole, Still we 
have in sight, 1632 Lithcow Trav. i.x. 399 We had a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. 1654 Cromwell Sp. 4 Sept, in 
Carlyle,T\ie: Government hath had some things in desire. 
*777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Tkrale 13 Aug., Which they 
have in contemplation— there’s the word now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a feeling, 


opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

cxooo Gospel Nicod. viii. in Thwaite’s Heptat., Euton 
hig habbap andan to hym. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 7 Ne we 
ne beoS iboren for to habbene nane prudu. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Horn, 185 Hwi abbe ich eni licung in oper ping 
pene in pe? a 1300 Cursor M. 11161 Haf na drednes. Ibid. 
17273 luus had til him envie. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 2 What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 61 Of this have not any doubt. i6s6Artif. 
Handsom. (1662) 5 Let me see . . what you have against it. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 227 Who . . had 
a mind to act the mad-man. 1882 Shorthouse y. Inglesant 
I. XV. 2B0, 1 have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom of 
ail this. . ... 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, exercise, exemplify 
(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have a care : see Care sb.^ 3 c ; have the face see Face 
sb. 7 : see also Diligence, Heed, Mercy, Regard, etc. 

CH75 Lamb. Horn. 109 pet he abbe ihersumnesse and 
ibuhsumnesse. nisoo Cursor M. 22474 Lauerd, ha merc« 
onali nu. ^1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4355 
man haue hede. 1483 Lett., etc. Rich. UI ^ Hen. VII 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte .. to othere presidente^ 


paTsed afore*! '^539 B°BLE'(Great) Matt. xvHi. 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. 

Euphues [Axh.) X31 All diHygence 

such a one. 1611 Bible Tra/isl. ^ Rmr. 

belong vnto Kings to haue care of Religion. « 17*5 ^ « 

NET Ozun Time[xl2i) I- 3/1 There l«s regard^had^o 

them afterwards, _ 1805 pjed. Irnl. in his 

goodness to permit an old friend to a f ^66/2 The 

own defence. 1895 Lazv ^nnes RfP. 
court will have regard to slight • to 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation , to 
esteem ox account as; to consider or regard as. arch. 



HAVE. 


have: 


cpoo tr. Baida's Hist. lu. i[i]. (1890) 134 Is seo stow . . in 
mvcelre anvyrSnesse hKfd. a 1300 Cursor M. 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had ful dere. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 
438 5if he be lettid of tis preching .. teche he his floe hi 
hooly lif and god wole haue h>'m excusid. 1382 — Liiho 
xiv. 18, I preie thee, haue me excusid. C147S Rauf Coil- 
^?ar 198 Thay haue roe all at Inuy. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gohi. Bk. iM. Aurel. (1534) Eiij, Truely, wyse men have hym 
as suspect. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii[i]. 51 The proude 
haue me greatly in derision. 1551 Robinson tr. Mores 
Utop. I. (1^5) 86 That their lawes were hadde in contempts. 
1571 Hanmer Ckron. Iret. (1633) 70 They were then had in 
great reverence. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius vi. (1739) 95 
The Athenians had him in so great Esteem. 

11. To hold, keep up, carry on (some proceeding 
or performance) ; to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor ; to engage in and perform 
some action. 

(This has many afhniiies and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

trxioo O. E. Chron. an. 1085 iEfter i>isu hzefde se cyng 
mycel ^ekeaht. 13.. K.Alis. 4766 How he hadde mony 
batailles With wormes. ^1400 AIaundev. (1839) xiv. 154 
The Kynghad Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1456 Acts 
yas. //, c. 7 pat pe Demyis..sulde cum out andhaifeourss 
throu i»e Realme. 1523 Sir W. Bulmer in Ellis Lett. 
Ser. 111. I. 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotishman. a 1535 More Ibid. Ser. i. II. 48 In eny suit 
that I shold after have to your Grace. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 79 b, Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Idolatry i. (1859) 178 uote^ That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 Dryden 
Rival Ladies v. ii, Why should we have recourse to desper- 
ate ways? i-ji^Lotui. Gtzs. No. 5271/2 The Queen has had 
a Circle every Evening. *738 Swift Pol. Convers. 45 She 
and I had some Words last Sunday at Church. 1845 
Stephen Comm. Larvs Eng. (1874) II. 257 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice. 

b. When the action or proceeding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or en- 
joyed, the sense blends with 14 . 

1590 Lodge Eupkues Gold. Leg. (1609) 54 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage (1730) 
351 He had, says he, an admirable Stroak at the Pathos 
in general. 1760 Foote Minor i, (1781) Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning ? 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. x86S W. Collins Moonst. iii, I went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 1891 Mrs. \Valforo Pinch 0/ 
Exper. 268 Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk. 

1 12. rejl. To comport oneself, behave. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. F 609, I shewe yow hou ye shul 
haue yow.. in gaderynge of richesses. CX400 Maundf.v. 
(Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai hafe pam rijt warly and wysely, i 
f 1475 Babees Bk. 46 How yee Babees..Shulde haue youre , 
sylf whenne yee be sette at mete. 1556 Lauder Tractate ; 
(186^) I How .. temporal! lugis sulde haue thame in thare , 
oflicis. 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, put it (with 
reference to the manner). 

c X449 Pecock Repr. i. xvii. 06 Also Johun vj« cap. it is 
had. Ibid. Thou3 it mat be had by tho textis that God 
schal 3eue and do. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 44 All the 
Town has it, that Aliss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cnlt. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. X878 Scribners Mag. XV. 303/t 
The fox ..has run to earth, or, as we have it, ‘ has holed . 

b. With will ; To maintain or assert as a fact. 
With will not'. To refuse to admit as a fact, etc. 

cxooo Sax. Lcechd. III. 266 pa lavvcdan willac) habban 
pone monan be pam tSe hi hine seseoS. X577 Harrison 
England 1. xix. (i88i) rii. 145 A traueller of my time .. 
noleth the said street to go another waie, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon. x5gx Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, in. i. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, orperuerse, As 
he will haue me. 1662 Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr. nu iv. § 12 
Stepbanus . . will not have him to be Hellen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius, X7X2 Addison Sped. No. 
271 f 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
X829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or Nabob, as John Bull will 
have it. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel iv. 227 The Anti-Messi- 
anic interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

*** 7o come into possession of, to get, and con- 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of ; to obtain, 
receive, get, gain, accept, take ; to have learned 
{from some source); to take (food, drink). To 
let one have, to allow one to get, to give one. 

a xooo O. E. Chron, an. 885 pa Seaxan hasfdun sise. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. xix. 16 Hwset godes do ic pst ic 
cce lif hxbbe? aiiz^ O. E, Chron. an. iioi Ealle..heora 
• land onjean hiefdon. exaos Lay. 10273 Seuerius wende 
anan to hrebbene pisne kinedom. a 1300 Cursor M, 9574 
pat he moght haue forgi[u]nes. 1382 Wyclif yohn iii. 
15 That ech man that oileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. X466 Marc. Paston inP.Lett. 
No. 560 II. 291 Remember that yf tbe[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 17 Vf we can have him, I shall make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have no passage. 1582 
N. Lichereld tr, Castanheda's Conq. E. lud. iv. xob, 
Hce shoulde haue..anye thing.. that w.is to be had in his 
Countrey. XS83 Hollyband Campo di Fior 229 iSheJ had 
two children at a birthe. X592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 536 You 
shall have a kiss. x6xi Bible Transl. Pref, 2 What thanks 
had he? 1632 J. Ha\ward tr. Biondts Eromena 131 
Would you have roe marrie, when there is no roan . . that 
will have me? cx68o Beveridge Serm., They have it. .from 
his own mouth. X748 Anson's Voy. ii. iv. 166 On their 
having no news of us., they were persuaded that we., 
had perished. 1751 Labelye IVestm. Br. 94 The Gentle 
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men of Westminster .. made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (18^) II. 35 If 
Lord Spencer returns he must have the Admiralty. i86x 
Goschen For. Exch. (1B66) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 Rider Haggard 
yess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess? Mod. There is nothing 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is used absoL in the sense 
' Here ! * * take this / * Now dial. Have to, to- 
wards, used in drinking to any one = here’s to. arch. 

X377 Langl. P. /^/. B. xiv. 49 Haue, haukyn ! .. and ete 
pis whan pe hungreth. a XS29 Skelton El. Rummyng 563 
Have, here is for me, A cloute of London pinnes. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer: 
ha to the[e] lad. [Stage direct.^ Drinkes to Horteniio, 
1639 W, Cartwright Royal Stave iii. i, Str. Here’s to 
thee Leocrates. Leoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. Phil. 
To thee, Archippus (pledging one the other j. _ x86i Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. rx. 44 He came back in a few minutes, crying, 
^Hae'. Mod. Sc. He’s nanesaedeaf, that be cannahear 
‘Hael’ 

c. To have it : to gain the victory or advantage, 
to win the match ; to have the superiority. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 181 Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shall ha’t. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 * 
B. 1. xiv. 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aj’e, — contrary, No — 
the Ayes have it. 

d. To have it : to receive (or have received) a 
drubbing, thrashing, punishment, reprimand ; to let 
one have it, to * give it * one. colloq. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. iii. i. 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me ; I haue it, and soundly. x8i6 Byron 
Ck. Harold, Notes to iv. exHi, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted * he has it*, ‘hoc habet,’ or ‘habet.’ 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far IVest 8 (Farmer), I ups.. and let 
one Injun have it, as was going plum into the boy with his 
lance. xSgt L. RIalet Wages of Sin II. 102 If she catches 
him she'll let him have it hot. x^2 Mrs. H. Ward David 
Grieve iv. i, 1 shall let her have it, you'll see. 

15. Hence, in pregnant sense: To get or have 

got into one’s power, or at a disadvantage ; to have 
caught to have hold upon. 

iS^ Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 334 Now Infidell I haue 
thee on the hip. — i Hen. IV, ill. ill. 145 She’s neither 
fish nor flesh ; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1659 
Shufiing, Cutting 4* Dealing t One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a bungler, for one knowes 
not where to have him. 1723 Steele Consc. Lervers i. i, 

0, I have her; I have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought u^n. 1744 M. Bishop Life Adv, 
190 We had them (the French] all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 189a Mrs. Oliphant Marr. Elinor II. xx. 81 * 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

b. To have caught (a person) in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus, colloq. 

1820 Examiner No. 631. ^06/1 We have you there; you 
must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. X848 
Thackeray 12 Aug., I eagerly seized*— the newspaper 
(ha ha ! I had somebody there). 1890 Barinc-Gould 
Arminell I. xv. 249, 1 admit that y’ou h.Tve me there. 1802 
Rez^. 25 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ‘ has ' Leo Kill on the 
subject of his dallytngs with the Republic. 

c. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 
*do’. slang. 

x8o5 G. Harrington New Land. Spy (ed. 4) 26 (Farmer) 
Ten to one but you are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have cheated him. 
X847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 65 The 
good sefiora . . was not ..to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Bpaddon Clov. Foot xviii. There’s not a real diamond 
among them. If you’ve advanced money on ’em, you’ve 
been had. 

16. To ‘get’ into a place or state; to cause to 
come or go ; to take with one ; to bring, lead, 
convey, t^e, put, arch. Also rcjl. To betake 
oneself. 

c 120$ Lav, 19008 pa hsedden heo mid ginne Merlin her 
wiS inne, a 1300 Cursor M. 16913 (Cott.) loseph wald haf 
: awai pe rode. X424 Sc. Acts fas. / (1597) § 15 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. CX430 Arte 
Nombryng lE. E. T. S.) 11 Euerj' part of ihenombre mul- 
tiplying is to be hade into cuery part of the nombre to 
be multipliede, 1453 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 

1. 256 This day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey, X484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i. He was had before the Juge. 
1490 — Eneydos 1. 144 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaje fro the bataylle. *$77-87 Holinshed Chron. 
Ill, 800 The next daie the corps was had to Westminster, 
a x6oo Tur7iam. ToUetthnvi 183 Thay wold have tbam to 
Tyb. x6xx Bible 2 Kings xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. X690 W. Walker Idtomat. Anglo-Lat, 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yones XVII. iii, There 1 was had into a whole room full 
of women. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. vi, 176 A little 
later he was had to bed. 

b. Have up ; to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge ; to sum- 
mon ; to call to account. Have out : to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

*749 Fielding Tom yonesww. xi. So the fellow was had 
up, and Frank was had up for a witness, 2820 Examiner 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill-broking. 
1855 Smedley H. Coverdale iii. If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that 1 admire duelling). x86i Miss 
Yonce Stokesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 I’d have you up for 
that, 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Griez’e II. 173 The man 
who had let them the rooms ought to he * had up ’. 

17. With object and complement : a. (with adj., 
adv., or advb. fhri) : To get (something) into a 


specified condition, b. (with pa. ppie., or dative 
inf.') : To get (something) done ; to cause, procure, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person to do 
something). 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 54* So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. 1791 *G. Gambado An 7 i.IIorsem.'\.x.{iZ<>pi 
los, I have . . determined to have the apple trees^ down, ' 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light, 
b. 1390 Robt. in. in Records Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 67\Ve have had den Johne of Acly'ff . . at spekyn wyth 
the byschofof Sant Andrew. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psalmes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 11. .xxxv. 150 Hanybal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed. *503-4 Ad 19 Hcfi. VII, c. 28 
Preamb., Divers ,. made .. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
aitej'ndours reversed. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. ti. iii. 258 To haue 
their Balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. x6i8 Bolton 
Floriis Ep. Ded. (1636) Aiij, So desirous.. to have it under- 
stood by others. 2W2 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 28 She would needs have the y’oung Counts .. go 
to the Inn .. to Complement them. 1^8 Trials Ireland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
be Champt. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 32 To have their 
Fortunes told them. 1742 Fielding f. Andrcivs 1. xii, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him.^ 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. 7^^111. 571^ Before their parents 
were compelled to have them baptized. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 He had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. 

18. To have something done to one', to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, or suffer it as the action of* others or of 
fate ; to ‘ get ’ (such a thing) done (to one). Also 
in same sense, to have some one do something, to 
have something happen io one. 

13., K. Alis. 940 Som the throte, and som the heorte 

Hadyn y-perced. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ciii. 343, I 
haue had slayne mo then xx.M. men, besyde my thre 
neuewes and my yonger brother. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
141 If they had any parte of their liberties withdrawne. 1598 
Shaks. W, n.ii. 73,1 hadmyselfe twentie Angels giuen 
me this morning. 1603 — Hamlet iii, iv. 206 {Qo x6ii) Foe 
lis the sport to haue the enginer Hoist with hisowne petar, 
16x1 — Cymb. I. vi. 3 A Wedded-Lady, That hath her 
Husband banish’d. X64X Hinde y. xxxiv. 107 Jacob 

had his wife Rachel to dye suddenly in his journey on hU 
hand. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe ii. x. Another had one of his 
hands. .burnt. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, We often hadjhe 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine. 
x86o Graftdmothers Money!. 119 (Hoppe), I had a horse 
run away with me. 2886 Atheuxum 30 Oct. 565/1 A man., 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written. 

b. with will, would, or the like : To wish, will, 
require that something be done (to oneself or 
others). 

^•2205 Lay. 32297 J>a com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habben idon. 23.. CoerdeL. iia All they gunne .. aske 
her what she wolde have doo. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, 

I, ccclv. 573 Thenglysshmen wolde gladly haue had^hyra 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 2535 Coverdale yer. i. 27, 
I will not haue the to be afrayd of them. 2592 Shaks. Two 
G ent. III. i. 80 What would your Grace haue me to do in 
this? 1630 B. JoNSON Ne^v Inn iii. i. 22 Sir Pierce, Til 
have him a cavalier. 2653 H. (^ocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii.. 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 33 Those who will 
have us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 ‘ G. 
Gambado' Arad. Horsemen (1809) 34, I w’ould have you 
make an essay to accomplish it. 2834 Medwin 

Wales II. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

c. with a negative, sometimes : Not to allow, 
bear, or suffer. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior zs Thy mother will not 
have it so. 2596 Shaks. i Heti. IV, n. iii. 106, I must not 
haue you. .question me. 2697 Damfier Voy. I. p. v, (He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vu. Introd. Song ii, Yet, O my friend, 

1 will not have thee die 1 2890 E. R. Esler Way of Trans- 
gressors III. xiv. 238, I will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon me. Mod. I would not have it spoken about. 

tl9. intr, (for refli) or absol. To betake oneself, 
go. Obs, 

C2420 Chro7t. Vilod. 937 And oust of chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. 2509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1874) II. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce ; captayne abyde, haue in. 
2849 Aytoun Lays, Heart of Br7ice xxv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all — Have down unto the plain. 

t b. Have over : a call to a ferryman. Obs. 

2590 Greene AVzvr /ijo late Wks. (Rtldg.) 300/1 ‘Have 
over, ferryman there cried a boy. 2637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 224 How happy are they who . . can cry to Christ 
‘ Lord Jesus, have over : come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger. 2756 Nugent Gr. To7ir II. 238 Hanover, .took its 
present name . . because of a ferry here over the Leina, 
•Nanover. .signifying as much as have-over in English. 

20. inlr. or absol. Have at : To go at or get at, 
esp. in a hostile way ; to have a stroke at, make an 
attempt at. Chiefly in imperative ; app. ist pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker’s intent to get at or attack. So with other 
preps, as after, among, through, to, with. 

23. . Gaiv. fy Gr. Ktit. 2288 ‘ Haf at penne quod k^t 
oker. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1383 Hipsiphile, Haue at 
the lason now thyn bom is blowe. a 2529 Skelton Bozvge 
ofCo7trtey^\ Have at all that lycth vpon the burde ! 2546 

J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd har- 
pers (sayde I) The mo the merier. 1575 R. B. Appius 4* 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 1x9 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. Ibid. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
IV. viii. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you. 2600 — 
A. y.L.\. ii. 268 Cel. Will you goe Coze? Ros. Haue 
with you. 1602 — Hn7n. i. iv. 89 Mar. Let's follow; ’tis 
not fit thus to obey him. Hor. Haue after, to what issue 
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HAVELESS. 


will this come? 1639 Fuller Holy Jf^ariu. xi. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askelon, intending next spring to have at 
Jerusalem. 1777 Sheridan Scautf. iii. iii, Charles S. 
Careless you shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 1853 
Reade Never too late xvi, Well, come here and I’ll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue. 

****■ Phrases. 

21. Have is used in numerous phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words ; e.g. to have Ado, h. at Avail, h. Business, 
h. in Chakge, h. Concern, h. Course, h. Done, 
have an Eye on or tOy h. a Finger m, h. at one's 
Finger ends, h. a Hand w, h. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, h, at Heart, h, a Mind, h. On (clothes), 
have it Out, h. Part, h. Recourse, h. tinder onPs 
Thumb, h. in View, h. the Wind of, etc. 

*++** Ifiiomatic uses. 

22. The past Subjunctive //f 7 </=would have, is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as better, liefer, sooner, rather ; 
in the superlative, as best, liefest ; or in the positive 
wth ‘ as as ^od, as lief, as soon, as 7uell, to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE. 
the adjs. Uofre, betre were construed with be and 
the dative, e.g. him wkre betere = 'Vi would be better 
for him. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense ‘he (I, etc.) 
would hold or find it better or preferable \ The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to rather are later; the use of as soon, sooner, 
well, is recent, since liefer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (See exhaustive treatment by F. 
Hall in Amer.Jinl. Philol. II. 281 .) The follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally j fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

[O, E. Chron. an. 755 pa cuasdon hie him naenig mae^ 
leofra niere. 971 BlickL Horn. 35 Him wasre betere l)a:t 
he naefre ^eboren naere. cxooo ^lfric Gen, xxix. 19 
Leofre me ys h«et ic hig sylle pe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer..m clostre haf led his life. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
X390 Gower Ci?;yC 11. 306 He cast what thing him were best 
to do. c 1394 2 *. PI. Crede 16 perfor lerne pe byleue leuest 
me were. 1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) ar 
Leuer me were be slaine.l 

c X340 Cursor M. 6233 (Fairf.) We had leyuer {Cctt. 
vs leuer ware] eucrmaie to serue in egipie .. l>en in pe 
wildernes to dey. cxwo Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 25 
Thei had welle lever haue bene stille. <rx386 Chaucer 
Friar^s T. 276 An old rebekke, Htat hadde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekke, As for to yeue a peny of hlr good, c 1435 
Torr. Portugal xi86 Belter he had to have be away. 14. . 
Chester PI. (E. E. T.S.) iii. 99, I had as lief thou slepph. 
*470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) II, 109 Of alle knyghtes , . 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marg. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. 818. Ill, 231, I had rather that ye never maryd 
in yowyr lyffe. 1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. 47 She had as 
leer to deye as to lyue. *533 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) 

I. 168 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
the kyng of Englandes doughier. <*1533 — Gold. Bk. 

M. Aiirel. (1546) L vij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see Better a. 4 bj. 1559 etc. [see Best a, 4]. 1590 
Shaks, Cojn.^ Err. ii. ii, 36 Sconce call you it?.. I had 
rather haue it a head. 1595 True Tragedie. etc. in First 
Sketches (1843) 1 thinke I had as good Goe with you. 

*6or Shaks. TVyr/. N. in. ii. 34, 1 had as liefe be a Brownist, 
as a Politician. 1665 Cotton Poet. IVks, (1765) 134 He 
had better, far. .have been drown'd. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 287 f 3 There had better be none at all. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man u. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Mozley Ess. (1878) 

II. 27 You must give way; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily. 1844 B. Barton Selections {1849) xxvii, I had 
almost as well never have been a child. *847 Marryat 
Childr. N, Forest xx, I had rather that you had fired 
through his arm. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 335 I’d 
as lief have an old man as a young one ; perhaps liefer. 
1878 W. H. Mallock Nevi Republic 145, I had best not 
give her any. 

b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

CX3S0 Will. PalerJte 918, I haue leuer it layne. C1374 
Chaucer Troylus ii. 422 C471) Yet have I lever maken hint 
good chere. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 632 Yet haue I leuere 
to ]ese My lif, than [etc.].^ 1390 Gower Con/. I. 93 This 
knight hath lever for to deie. X4.. St. Wefie/rid in HeAsne 
R. Brunne Pref. Append, xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc.], a 1450 Knt. de la 7h«r(i868) 101, 
I haue leuer to quytteyow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
Past. Lett. No. 297 I. 407, I have lever other men go to 
the Dille. .than I do. 1595 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie. .like Venus, .hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, ihen’enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. 

c. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
duced he (/, etc.) were belter (see Be v. 19 ), and 
him {me, etc.) had liefer, rather. 

13.. Coer de L. 3302 Hym hadde lever have ben at home. 
13. . Syr Degarre in Ulterson Pop. Poetry I. 139 Me had 
lever . .That 1 were fayre out of this lande. c *3^ Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 388 Al had hir leuer ban had a knaue childe. 
XM3 Shaks. Rich, lly nt. iiu 192 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than [etc.]. 

23. Had like {Jiked, likely) to: see Like. Had 
need to : see Need. 

II. As an auxiliary verb. As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 
and tenses of have are used with the pa. pple. of 


another verb, to form a series of compound or ‘ per- 
fect ' tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the time indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses dedi, dederam, dedero, de- 
disse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
haying in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement ; thus, / have my 
•work tionc—'^ 1 possess or have my work in a done or 
finished condition whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense ‘ I have done my work ’ : 
cf. the series ‘ have you the article ready ? *, * have you the 
article completed ?*, ‘haw you completed the article?* In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e.g. *He has the house built', *he has 
built the house *, is still in regular use ; with some past 
participles, as begun, completed, done, /inished, etc., it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OE. ; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
.sometimes left uninflecied.^ In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb to be (as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition to continental Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been, etc. (cf. F. il a itS. 
Ger. er isi geweseiN Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the^ auxiliary be [ and he is gone 
is still used to express resulting state, while he has gone 
expresses action. See Be 14 b. 

24. The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or ‘present perfect’, a. To 
a trans. vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs / have got, colloquially 
used for / has'e \ see Get v. 

832 Chariertn Sweet O, E. Texts 447 Dis. .Set ic beboden 
hebbe in Sisem xewrlte. c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. xUi. 36 Bearn- 
leasne ge habbap me ^edonne. — Exod. v. 21 ge habbah 
usgedon lake Pharaone. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 60 Ic habbe 
ifunde hu me met in sunne ben ibunde. c 1200 Ormik 4458 
Himm halTst tu sla3enn. a 1225 /uliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. .habbe forsake me. a xxoo Cursor M. 5x82 
Ha yee broght him wit yow? ?a x^6 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
7X-2 The briddes, that haven lefie her song, While thev han 
suffrid cold so strong, c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xli. 
30 (Gibbs MS.) Dere sone what hastow done to vs ? c X4S0 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Voriigcr hath do sle cure kynge. 1584 
Powel Lloyd's Cambria 61 Hautng burnt Holyhed. 1652 
Cotterell Cassandra n. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha’s 
mortally offended me. 1726 Leosi Alberti’s Archit. II. 2/2 
The having satisfied necessity is a very small matter. ,X796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 274 One of those objects which it 
IS more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest vt, I’ve got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Mozley Univ. Senn. v* (1877) 118 It was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. 

b. Extended to verbs of action without object. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 77 We habbe$ blgunnen ou to seggen 
.. hwat bi«qu[e]h he crede. cizoo Ormin ti Icc hafe don 
swa summ hu badd. e 1400 APol. Loll. 6 It is knowun 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. *553 T, Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) t33 Els (theil came of a meaner house then v.’ee 
have dooen. 1809-10 Wordsw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III, 23 Every age bath abounded in instances. 

c. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early date with been, pa, pple, of Be, and hence 
with the passive voice. With verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing be as auxiliary, 

C1205 Lay. 8325 Twien hu hafuest ibeon ouer-cuinmen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hah 1 be y nome. .ylome. 

C 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. c zyooSt. 
Margarete 180 pe were betere habbe bileued atom, c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 43 Hard gates hauy gon. c 1340 Cursor M. 
6050 (Fairf.) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be. 
CX420 Chron, Filed. 387 Bot rather ha stood by hurr'^ futt 
stylt, 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
. .made semblaunt to haue come to them. *585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Niclwlays Voy. r, x. 12 b, Having sojourned 
there a night. *722 DeFoe Plague (1756) 174 What J found 
to ha’ been the Case. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Asnbr. Wks. 
1856 I, 174 'Things hae really come to a queer pass. x88z . 
L. Keith Alasnam's Lady 111. 165 Why haven’t you been 
to see me? i 

25. The past of have forms a past tense of com- ' 
pleted action or ‘ pluperfect \ a. With transitive 
verb and object. 

aSoo O.E. Chron. an, 755 Op h»t hie hine ofsl®<;eune 
[iawif i’l/i'.ofslsesenlbjefdon. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 22X paSa 
he^esceapen hafede, r 1200 Ormin 354 Hiss faderr. .haffde 
itt all forrworrpenn. CX32S Meir. Horn. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xi. 20 The hurting hadde 
mou^t destro3ed them. 1382 Bentley Mon, Matrofies ii. 

15 Thou hadest chosen roc for thy wife. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 393, I had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 RAvC^r. (1848) 
123, I had not blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 
Mod. Had you met him before? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? 

b. With active verbs without object, and with 
intransitive and passive verbs, 

CX205 Lay. II2 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 213 Hefdich jare so idon. c 1275 O. 
E. Misc. 37 He hedde so longe ibeo ine wrecche Ijnie pisse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had pou her wit vs bene Mi broker 
had noght ben ded, i wen. ^1440 York Myst. xv. xii Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1323 Ld. Berncrs 
Froiss. I. xvi. 17 They had soioumed there in great ease. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 The Company had no doubt 
been enriched had it not beene prevented, by a Rascal!. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) H. 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done. 
x8o2 Mar, Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) I. i, i He had been 
taught to dislike politeness. 

26. The compound tenses {shall have, will have, 
should have, etc.) are sixnUatly employed. 


cn'jsLamb. Horn, n Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
a 1300 Cursor ^1/. 438 If he cuth hafe born It wele. 1307 
Elegy Edw. /, yiii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 536 p* he shulnoi havy come to joy- 
full place. 1461 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 384 II. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. n. iv. 42, I 
should haue lost the worth of it in Gold. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1756) 186 Multitudes.. wou’d ha’ been continually 
running up and down the Streets. Ibid., The Person., 
wou’d as certainly ha’ been incurably infected. 

11 In 15 th and i 6 th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Bp. Bekynton in 0 /icial Corr. II. 213 He might 
never have had escaped. X470-85 Malory /IrMnr (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retorned. 
r 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 III. 207 Sir John 
..M'old have largely have recompensed. 1509 J. Style in 
Mem. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not so sone have 
returnyd. *627-77 Feltham Resolves (1696) 37 Cleanthes 
might well have fail’d.. had not accident have helped him. 
1768 Sterne Sent. /ourn. I. (The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to have had done with her resentments in him. 


III. 27. Comb, (mostly nonce-wds.) 'j* Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20 ), ‘a desperate risk: a phrase 
taken from the practice of gamblers ’ (Nares) ; also 
of a person (quot. 1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer ; a thing belonging 
to the past : cf. Has-been ; so had-been, that had 
been at a former time, Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not : 
see Have sb. 2. Have-something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

*622 Good Nezves 4- Bad N. (N.), Her dearest knight.. 
\yhat with his debts, and what with *have at all, Lay hidden 
like a savage in his den, For feare of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. a 1634 Randolph Mzises Lookiug-Glasse 
(N.), Bpt you will starve yourselfe, that when y’ are rotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones, cut into dice, And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nash in Guide Watering Places (1806) 
ix. That the younger ladles take notice how many eyes 
observe them. — N.B. this does not extend to the Have nt 
Alls. 1B74 Daily News 2X Oct,, Swept into the *have- 
beens. X892 Sir H. Maxwell Meridiana 9, I am a have- 
been — a phantom — a mere simulacrum. *835 Willis Pen- 
cillings 1. xii. 93 A *had-been beautiful woman. *674 N. 
Fairfa-x Bulk Selv. 52 Such an *have-likeness being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both. 1842 
Miall in Noncon/. I. 280 All the *have-somethings would 
be earnest to impart knowledge. 

Have (h^ev), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Having, possession. Ops. e.xc, as nonce-wd. 

c X20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 217 Man hoh. .of J>an |>e god him 
haueS lend loc to chirche bringen . . and wurSin jjer-mide 
godes bord alse his haue he's, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. 
Poems xlii. ii For half, 5e heir, is haldin half a fill. x86o 
Emerson Co/id. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 3^8 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2. colhq. One who or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealthier class. (Usually in pi . ; and in 
conjunction with have-not.) 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) I, 3*8 The division .. of the 
Rich and the Poor — the Havenots and the Haves.^ ^ x888 
Bryce Amer. Conv/tw. II. ni. liii. 338 In the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of the 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 Westm, Gas. 
23 Apr. 7/r An excellent thing it was to see the Not-Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

S. slau^. ‘A swindle; 0. take-in \ a rtb' (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. Have v. 15 c. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of Heave v. 

Havea>ble (hse'vab’l), a. rare. [f. Have v. + 
-ABLE.] That can be had ; obtainable. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 64 A thing not 
baveable in this world. *667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 104 
No more Justice, .than is havcable from a Spoyler. 

fHavegooday, obs. form of Haggaday [?/h2’ 
good day, as a form of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 76 [The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a] havegooday (of iron, 
with two plates of iron for the same]. 

Havek(e, obs. forms of Hawk. 
t Havel, Also 5 hawvelle. [Deri- 

vation obscure.] A terra of reproach applied to 
a man ; ? low fellow. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 314 Ther syt thai so Alle 
nyghte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of lawvelle, 
Thise ar howndes of helle. 1522 Skelton Why not ioCourt 
95 Hauell and Haruy Hatter, Jack Traurll and Cole Crafter. 
Ibid. 604 Stowpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell I 
Ha*yeli ^b.'^ local. The beard or awn of barley. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Hence Havel v. trans., to free (barley) of the awn. 
1847 ymil R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 11. 281 Machines for 
havelling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barIey^hoppcr.*L 

HelWely local, [cf. (DN. hafald : see Heald.J 
? A heald or heddle. 

1831 in Hlustr. Lend. Nnvs (1854) S Aug. 118 (Occupations 

of the people) Havel and heald maker. . 

Haveless, t havenless, o. Obs. exc. dtai. 
Forms: a. I hafenleas, 3 hauenles, 5 •'"A'''- 
hauenlest, 9 dial, avenless. 2-4 htfeles, 

2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 
5 Sc. hawless, 9 dial, have-, haiveless LOF. 
L/c,s//as, f. ha-fee = ON. hefn (gg:>t 
possession, holding, f. ON. hafa, 0 ^. laf-, f 
stenr of hahban to Have + -LESS. The current form 
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HAVERSIAN. 


HAVELOCK. 

rests immed. on the verb-stem ; cf. Dn. haveloos, 
OHG. hahalosI\ 

d*l. ^Y^thout possessions, destitute, indigent. Obs. 
c. ciooo ^Elfric Horn. II. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
a 1100 Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 312/21 Inops, hafenleas. C1200 
Trin, Coll. Horn. 157 Me hit shal giuen hauenlese men. 
a Alexander 1S64 Oft hauenlest here is houen 

to fe sternes. 

c’tx’j%Laml. Horn, in pet hauele«:e monnam meie fre- 
mian. czzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 9 Gief pe nedfulle, help be 
hauelease. a 1300 Cursor M. 2S875 Hafe-les lete ga fra be 
nan. 1390 Gower Cof^. II. 362 Though a man be haveles, 
Yet shall he nought by thefte stele. C1450 St. CuiJilert 
(Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past, c 1450 Holland 
H<nvlai 982 A foule carioun, Hath and hawless [v.r. hafles). | 
2 . {Sc. brvles). Without resource, shiftless, help- 1 
less ; careless, slovenly. . 5 V. and dia/. ^ 1 

1868 G. Macdos'.kld K. Falconer 11 . 83 Dlnna ye think : 
Tm the haveless crater I used to be. i8yi W. Alexander 
'yohnny Gibb (1873) 118 Eh, he’s a haiveless man. 1879 1 
Miss Jackson \Vord-bk.,AvenUss, shiftless, with- 

out any faculty for contriving. 1880 Jamieson, Haivless, 
slovenly. Banffs. 

Havelock (hre’vl^). U. S. [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857.] A white cloth covering for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be worn by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat, 
i86x Mrs. H. B. Stowe Let. in Life (18891 365 He is a fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O. W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old Vol. 
Life {1801) 116 Two years ago our women's fingers were 
busy making ‘ Havelocks’, Jt seemed to us then as if the 
Havelock made half the soldier. 

t Havelon, -ilon, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon), [a. OF. havellon, haviUon^ havril- 
lon, of obscure origin; possibly related to havet 
=r crochet, a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox ; -wile, guile ; double-dealing. 

c x«o R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 30S Whi bat he not sped, 
bis slTille mot it be, With hauelon bam led, to mak be purale 
li.e. perambulation], 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 129 po bat 
\’seth bis hauelounes [v.rr. hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende mennes wittes. a 1422 Fe/uty de Tweiy in Rel. 
Ant. I. X54 If yowre houndes renne to one cbace, that is to 
seye, ruse^t or hauylon [printed hamylon], or croiseth. 

Hence t Havelon v. ittir.y to double, or use wiles, 
as a fox. Ohs. 

X3.. Gaiv. ^ Gr. Kni. 1708 pe fox trantes S: tomayeez 
bur? mony tene greuej Hauilounez [printed Hamlounex] 

& herkenez, hi heggez ful ofle. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans E vj b, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as does the fox with his gyle, Or for to 
crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (h^'Vn), sb. Forms : i hsefen, hcefene, 
3-5 hauene, 3-6 hauen, 3- haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven, Sc. hawin(e, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin, -yn). [OE. Imfen, str. fern, and htefne wk, 
fern. = MDn., Du. haveUf JILG. havene^ LG. haven, 
MHG. hafciiy haven, hahene (mod.G. hafen), ON. 
hc/n ; usually considered to be a deriv. from the 
root either of Have v. or of Heave v. (Goth, 
hafjan = L. cafere), though possibly of ON. haf, 
Da. hav, OE. ^i^sea.] 

1 . A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships : a harbour, port. 

1031 O. E. Chron., pa haBfen.^n on Sandwic. ^■1205 Lav, 
7415 pathauenofDouerehehauedeinumen. XZ97R.GLOUC. 
U724) 134 Heowollebtomonvearyueatte haueU'.r. havene] 
of Tottenay-s. Ibid. 423 An hauene. , bat me clupebBortes- 
moube. 1340 Ayenb. 182 Nyxt be hauene spllb ofte bet ssip 
bet geb zikerliche ine be heje ze. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 
1068 A hnndreth schippys . .in hawyn waslyand thar. 1533 
CovERDALE Ps. cvi(i]. 30 So hc bryngeth them vnto the 
hauen where they wolde belx6ix vnto their desired hauen]. 
XSS2 Abp. Hamilton Ca/rcA. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
g3’de his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 Clarendon VII. § idiWej'mouthjavery 

convenient Harbour and Haven. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xi. 152 Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 

fg. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge ; an asylum. 

<1122$ fuliana 33 Lead me burh bis lease.. lif, to bs 
hauene of heale, a 1300 Cursor M. 25711 Penance .. schal 
him hauen of mere! win. 1547-^ Bauldwin Mot. Philos. 
(Palfr.) 98 To the godly, death is.. the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heanen . harbour from all miseiy. 1573 Tosser 
Hush, xxxviii. (1878) 92 Cau.se rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new hauen. 2706 Watts Horx Lyr. n. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xviii. 
vii. (1872) VII. 215 My sole refuge and only haven is in 
the arms of death. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as haven-finding, -hcefer, 
-master, -month. Abo Haven-towk, 

CX440 Promf, Pan\ 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouemare, 
fortunus. 1559 E. Wright [pitle') The Haven-finding Art, 
or the way to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation, xfioo Holl.\nd Zi:'^'053 (R.) To sinke them 
in the verfe hauen-mouth, for to choke it up. 2835 Munte. 
Cerpor. Rep. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
under the charter of James I, bj' which the admiralty rights 
were acquired. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 , hl 206 The 
fall Of the low haven-waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha’venfal a., full of havens; Haven- 
•ward adv., towards the haven. 


x6x6 Chapman il/ttxarwz 364 The havenful shore hc sought. 
2842 Tennvsos JVrtr44 Blowing havenward With 

silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Ha'ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . intr. To put into or shelter in a haven or port, 
f X37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 310 Sa b^i sailyt furth & 
land has sene & hawynit. 2382 Wyclif Acts xx. 15 An 
other day we haueneden at Samum. XS35-X621 [see below]. 
2 . irans. To put (a ship, etc.) into a haven. 
x6ox CoRNWALLYK Ess. 11. H. (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. X 79 S “7 Southey 
yuven. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 200 Safe haven’d from the 
sea. 2831 J[ase Porter SirE. Sea-MarcTs Harr. 1 . 41 The 
creek, in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
fie. 2820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven’d 
both from joy and pain. 2890 A._ Austin in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you from strife. 

Hence Hawenine vbl. sb. {attrib., as havening- 
place. Sc.). 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fand sjme in that stetd. 2563 W1N3ET Wks. (1888) II. 17, 
I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun.^ 2622 
Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 68 (1814) 658/2 The sey potrtis and 
havening places of Eymouth and Coldinghame. 

Havenage (h^v’ned^). [See -ace.] Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in Webster. 

Havener, -or (h^w’nar). [f. H avek sh. + -eki, 
-OR.] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 
Hence Haveuexship, the office of havener. 

149s Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of CoIIectour of our Custumes. .in cure 
Porte of Plymouth. 2602 Carew Comivall 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as. . Havener, Customer, Butler, Excheate, Feodar^’. 
1885 Lax(J Times 4 Apr. 403/1 Casual profits of the office 
of Havener (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck), 
t Ha*venet, Obs. [f. as prec. + -ET.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

2538 Leland Itin. I. S3 To Whiteby, wher is an havenet 
help with a peere, and a great fischar Toune. *577-87 Har- 
rison England 1. xiv. (R.), A portlet or hauenet also for 
ships. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 441 Shoberie a 
village, .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless (h^' v’nles),^!.! [f. as prec. -h -less.] 
M^ithout a haven ; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
. .is hauenlessc in euery syde. 2600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) 
The havenlesse and harbourlesse coasts of Italie. 2867 
Coniemp. Rezu V. 145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

+ Havenless, a? Obs . : see Haveless. 

+ Ha'venlet. Obs. [-let.] A little li.iven. 

2538 Leland Itin. V, 29 A Htle Havenlet, wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

t Ha*ven*town. Ohs. A to^vn having a haven 
or harbour ; a seaport town. 

cxa,eiO Destr. Tny' 2789 At Mansua..A hauyn toun. 2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 275 b, To prohiblte their landyng. . 
haven tounes were watched. 2680 Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven-Town at the Mouth of the Dueras. 
Haveour, var. of Haviour. 

Haver (hffi'vsi), .sAi [f. Have z/.-f-ERi.] One 
who has or possesses; a possessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

<r24qo Apol. Loll. 9 To selle is b® hauer to $eue his bing 
for price tane. c 2449 Becock Repr. 1 . 153 Hauers and vsers 
of jTnagis. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 32 b, Hc taught 
true . . vertue,whiche dooeth specially aboue all other th>'nges 
commende and sette out hauer, 2607 Shaks. Cor. ir. ii. 
89 It is held. That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer, 2728 in Cramond Atm. Banff (1891) 
I. 19a Havers thereof shall be liable in ane pecuniarie 
punishment. 

Id. *SV, Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

<r2^7S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 1S8 The haver of ane 
mams evidentis may be chaigit to deliver the samin within 
sax da^ds to theawmer. 2754 ERSKiNEPr/«r. Sc. La'Jt/ (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may.. sue havers, i. e. ciistodiars or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor, 2837 I f F" ^ i Viet. c. 41 § 3 The 

officer summoning parties, udtnesses, or bai'ers. 28W Act 
32 ^ 32 Viet. c. 100 § 19 Any witness or haver requiring 
to be cited to attend said Court. 

Haver (hx-vsj), dial. Also 5 hsfyr, havyr. 
[ME. 14th c. haver {hafyr), corresp. to OS. hat-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. haver, LG. haweir), OHG. 
haharo (MHG. habere, haber, G. haher, hafer), 

I ON. hafre, pi. hafrar (Sw. hafre. Da. havre) 
OTeut. *hatron- wk, masc. In Eng. only northern, 
and presumably from Norse.] Oats. 

2362 [see Haver-cakeJ. 24,. Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 
726/19 /fee nrrwa, hafyr. 2483 Cath, Angl. 178/2 Havyr, 
auena. 256a Bulleyn Bk, Simples (1579) 29 In the Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer ; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 2804 R. Anderson Cmnherld. Ball, 99 , 1 mun off to 
deetin ha^'ve^. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. x. (1872) IV. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and hawr, were eaten aw'ay, 

— Hayergbass, oat-grass. 

2806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver, 
c. attrib. and Comb., as haver-bannock, -bread, 
-malt, -meal, -straw, AIsoHavek-cake, -grass. 

a jBoi Mbs. Wheeler Wesimld. Dial. (1822) 124 *Havver 
bannock, cald dumplin,andapotaloe pic, i^CiB-^MS.Hps- 
till. Roll, Durham, Super le **Hauerbame infra manerium. 
2642 Bzst Faryn. Bki. (Surtees) 52 Die furthest roomestead 
in the haver bame next the East. cx425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 657/29 Pants aueneuius, ^hafjTbred. 2889 Barinc- 
Goviv Pennycotneguicksx.i4^note, In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat-cake, Haver-bread. 2572 Itw. in 
T. D. Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, lx quart of *bavcr‘malte, 


at viii s. the quarter. 2624 Nenvorth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 
217, xlj bushells of haver malt. 2785 Huttos Brrrw 
IVark u. 33 A dubbler of “haver-meal. 14.. MS. Lincoln 
A. /. 17. if. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *ha%7re. 
straa. 2820 Blacku'. Mag. YlII. 154 To hurkle down on 
a heap o’ haver straw. 

Haver, sbl^, usually in pi. havers Ch^‘*v3jz). 
.SV. and north, dial. Also haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 Burns To Gude'.vife o' Wauchopc House, Wi claivers, 
an’ haivers, Wearing the day awa. 2B24 Scott RcdgaunlUi 
Let. X, Dinna deave the gentleman wi^ your havers. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twa o' ye talk 
aboot auld 'Tam. 2896 J. M. Barrie Margaret OgUvy vii. 
14X It’s a haver of a book. 

Haver (hri'voi), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
haiver. [Goes with prec.] intr. To talk garru- 
lously and foolishly ; to talk nonsense. 

2722 [see below], 2826 Scott Antiquary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett H. C. Gloss., Haver, Haiver, to talk foolhhly, to 
speak without thought. 1881 Chesney Private Secret. II. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

Hence Ha*vering‘ vbl. sb. and ppl. a, ; Ha'verer. 

1721 Ramsav Addr. Tozvtt Council Edin. ii, Gleg-eyed 
friends. .Receiv’d it as a dainty prize, For a’ it was sae 
hav’ren. 2809 Scott Fam. Lett. 15 Feb. (1894) 1 . v. 131 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
2822 Blackw. Mag. XI, 90 The dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering Edinburgh. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Avtbr. Wks, 
2855 II. 23 Unhappy haverers are they over tumbleror jug. 

Haver, var. Hagheb a., skilful ; obs. f, Havier. 

Ha*ver-cake« north, dial. [f. Haver sbl- \ 
see Cake sh. i a and b.] Oatcake. 

1362 Langl- P. PI, A. vn. 269 (hIS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
and Craym and an hauir cake (1377 B. vr. 284 hauer cake]. 
1542 Booroe Dydary xi. (1B70) 250 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a good, .lordes dysshe. x6o6 Peachaji Art 
of Drawing 68 A blew stone, such a.s they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
Derbyshire peasantry. 2855 E. Waugh Zhhc. Zt/? (1857) 
J04 Oatmeal porridge, and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country’ people in this part of Lancashire. They used 
to pride themselves in the name of ‘ the Havercake Lads 

Ha*verel (h^^’v’rel). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
-al, -il, haivrel. [f. Haver v.} 

1 . One who * havers’ or talks without sense. 

aiBiS Macneill Poems (1844) 205 Gley’d Sawnie, the 
haivrel. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss, tv'., ‘ Parfitly redicclous 
is that haveni there.’ 1871 Carlyle in Mrs, Carlyle's Lett. 
IL Z03 Their only child * Belt a loud haveril of a lass. 

2 ; attrib. or adj. Given to havering or foolish 
idle chattering. 

a 1774 Fergusson Drink Eclogue 90 Yc baveril Scot ! 
1785 Burns Hallo^vcen 32 Poor havVel Will fell aff the 
drift. 1842 hiRs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 276 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. 

Ha'vergrass. Obs. exc. ttorth. dial. [f. Haver 
jA 2 ] * Oat-grass * ; a name for several wild grasses 
resembling oats ; species of Avena and Bromus, 

1578 Lyte Dodoetis iv. xlvi. 505 Hauergrasse is . . much like 
to Otes, in ]eaues,stemmes, and cares. 2S97GERARDE/^(rrT^rt/ 
I. xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse hath small creeping roots. 
27x3 J, Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 35 Single spiked 
Havergrass. 2879 Britten & Holland or 
Hawer-Grass, the northern name for ‘ oat -grass Bromus 
sierilis', Avena elatior; Bromus suollis. 

Haversack (hcewa-isrek). Also havresack, 
and as F. ha-vresac. [a. F. havresac (1680 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. habersack lit. * oat-sack ’ (cf. 
Haver sb^), orig. the bag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses (Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to that used 
by French and English soldiers.] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldier carries his current 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 
purpose by travellers, etc. 

(In Cavendish’s Wolseyedd. Singer 1827, Morley 1885, an 
error for half Itakks.) 

274^ Saiollett GilBl. ii. viii. (1782) 1 . 298 A long sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders. 1818 Byron Mazefpa iv, The vener- 
able man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 2839 New Monthly Mag. LVII. 
257 i I •• strapped on my havresac. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xi. 71 Converting iny waterproof havresack into a cushion. 
1868 Regtil. 6- Ord. Army T* 1128 Both straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 2^9 M. Patti- 
s<ya Milton^ xiii. 165 Every private in the French army 
carries in his haversack the bdton of a marshal. 

i* b. * A gunner’s case for ordnance, being a 
leather ^ bag used to carry cartridges . from the 
ammunition-chest to the piece in loading Obs. 

1858 in Si.mmonds Diet, Trade. 

Haversian (bavo-Jsian), Anat. [f. the name 
of Clopton Havers, an English anatomist {c 1690).] 
Applied to certain structures in bone discovered by 
Havers, as in 

^ Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passages 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullarj' matter. H. glands, the fringed vascular folds of 
the synovial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion; also called II. folds, H. fringes. N. 
lajuellse. hoWow c>’lindcrs of bone tissue surrounding and 
concentric with a Haversian canal. H. space, the name 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 
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growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone. 
system, ‘ term applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamellK 
of bone, and the lacunae with their canalicuU ’ iSyd^Soc^Lejc,), 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 785/2 The fatty .. structure 
named Haversian gland. 1842 E. Wilson Vade M, 2 

The cells represent the Haversian canals, and are each sur* 
rounded by concentric lamellae. 1845-6 Todd & Bowman 
Pkys. Anat., Haversian system. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Os'teol. (1878) 15 Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these ‘ Haversian systems 
1862 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 9 The reptiles possess verj’ few 
Haversian canals. 

Haversine (hre'VSJssin). Trigonometry. [Ab- 
breviation of ha{lf) versine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology: Half the versed sine. 

187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. {ed. 2) 381 Add to- 
gether the log. secants of the two first terms . . and the half 
haversines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Heavt. 

Havier (h^^-vysr). Also 7-9 haver, 8-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. [Etymology uncertain : the 
earliest recorded form is haver, which Pegge took 
as = halver, from half, comparing Latin sernimas 
‘castrated*. The forms in ~ier, -iottr, would in 
this case be corruptions : cf. saviour, haviottrl\ 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attrib. 

1676 Lady Chaworth in \Q.tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 33 The finest haver deere. . that ever I saw. Ibid., 
lAdy Stanhope . . to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 Pegge Anonym, iv. xlii. (1809) 152 A Hal/er .. means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded ,. Those that pronounce half, 
ha/e, say haver ; and those that speak half with a open, say 
hauveri but manyj through ignorance of the etymon, will 
call it kavior, which is very absurd. 1803 Ann. Aj^ric. 
XXXIX. 556. 1829 .S'/£??'///<^i 1 /rt^.XXIII. 369 Ithasbeen 
kno^vn for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years. 1850 Ld. Braybrooke in N. ^ Q. Jst Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, by which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated maledeer.. Never havin^seen the word written 
or printed, I am guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation. 189* Field 7 Mar. 332/1 A poll havier 
has no antlers, nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list in his infancy. 

Ha'vil. A small kind of crab. 

1857 lllustr. Land. NewsXXXl. 70/2 A small species [of 
crab}., known by the French as I'Etriele, and called in some 
parts of our country grubbin, or crabbin. .in Xxmdon havill. 

11 Havildar (h?e*vilda.t). Also 7 havaldar. 
JS. Ind. [Pers. %atval-ddr, hawdla-ddr, 

f. Arab. jiJl^ ^awdlak charge + Pcrs. ^ 1 ^ ddr hold- 
ing, holder.]' ^ A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant * (Yule). 

2698 Fryer E, India P. ia6 , 1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know when he would pass us up the Gaot. 2788 Genii, 
Mag. LVIII. 1. 68/1 (Stanf.) A second flag, with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 2839 Thackeray Major 
Gakagan vii, The havildars were absent. x866 Living- 
stone Last *Jmh. ii, 1 left the havildar, sepoys [etc]. 

Having (heewig), vbl.sb. [f. Have v. -f- -ingI.] 

1 . The action or condition expressed by the verb 
Have ; possession. 

c *375 Sc. Let. Saints, yohannes 121 Of riches be haff-' 
ynge Is nocht III, bot be .III spendinge. 1579 Fulke Cenfut. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the idolatrous hauing 
of images. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 65 The covetous desire of 

f oods and^ the thirst of having. 2678 Butler Hud. iii. r. 743 
ind all his having and his holding Reduc’d t’eternal noise 
and scolding. x8^ Esler IPay Transgressors II. 221 If 
a book is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 
2 . concr. (often in //.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

c 1325 Rel. Ant. II. 119 Litel and povere is myn having. 
C24& Tovmeley (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
burs goodys yerne wrongwysly; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. 0x652 Brome Novella i. ii. Wks. 1873 I. X14 Looke 
to my house and havings; keepe all safe. 2852 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. iir. i. x. § 8 Neither imagination .. nor 
industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 11. ii, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3 . (Often in //.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 
deportment. Chiefly .SV. (Cf. Have 13.) 

*375 Barbour Bruce s\\. 135 The kyng. .Persauit weill be 
thair hawyng That thai lufit hym in na thing, c 1450 tr. Dc 
Imiiatione 11. i. 41 J>e wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
beringes of men. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xllii, The 
merie speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns A'/r/tj xiii. Ye mayha’e some pretence To 
bavins and sense. 1824 Sizon Redgau/itlet Lct.xii, By and 
altour her gentle havings. 

Having, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -ing 2.] 

1 . That has or possesses ; possessing property. 
(Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

a 1300 CursorJM. 28043 Til him b^it has bene hauand . . and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-les. 2483 Cath. Angl. 178/2 
Havynge, hnbens, Josstdens. 

2 . Desirous of having or possessing; greedy, 
covetous, grasping. Now only dial. 

1592 Greene Disc. Coosnag:e (1592) 3 To be of a hauing 
and couetous mind. 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf. II. 313 To a having mind, all is too little. x86o Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FI. i, vi, She’s as jealous pnd having as can 
be. ^ 1892 Emily Lawless Crania II. ii. 91 A.. spending, 
having brood they are. 

t Ha‘vingness. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ness,] a. 
The quality of having or possessing, b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

*577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 609 God. .by whome, 
in wnonve, and to whome all thing^i are, being Kimselfe a 
perpetuall and most absolute fireAevcio, or perfile hauing- 
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nes. ^ 2646 J,' Benbriggc Vsura Accomntod. Mens 
Havingnesse,, will be the onely Remora to this good work. 

Haviour (h^-viw), thavoar. Forms: 5 
liauoyr(e, -ore, 5-*6 havoir, -oire, -ur(e, -eour, 
-your(e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6- haviour (6 
hauior) ; see also Aver sb. ' [Orig. a. F. aveir, 
avoir * having, possession, property, estate, wealth, 
etc.*, subst. use of avoirs OF. aveir to have. 
First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see Aver) ; the Central Fr. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
specific sense. In 14-1 5th c., association with the 
Engl, have, having, introduced the variants haver, 
havoir, havour, and the h was established before 
1500. At the same time the parallel bthavour 
was formed on the Eng. behave*, and in i6th c. 
havour, beside its original sense of ‘ possession *, 
took also that of bthavour. Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eour to 
•iour (cf. saviour, and vulgar * lovur ’) ; the original 
sense 'possession* became obs.; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of behaviour, 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

d'l- The fact of having ; possession; a possession, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Ohs. 

[2330, etc., in form avepr, avoir, tic. : see Aver.) c 2400 
Rom. Rose 4720 L^ve, it is ..Wit without^ discteciovm ; 
Havoire withoute possessioun. f 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or o|>er goodys (K. havour, or 
werdlygood..), averinm. 1474 CAXT0NC//«r^94 He toke al 
his hauoir and put hyt in a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyoure. 2478 Sir J. Paston in 
P. Lett, No. 814 III. 223 Every man offhys havore. 1523 
Si. Papers Hen. VIII, Vl. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the Kinges armye. 2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1378/1 Persons of weakhie hauior. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxiit. xH. 502 Manlius had leried of them certaine money 
..according to the havoir and abintie..of each of them. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. 2616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hauoire, 
possession. 

2 . The action of having or bearing oneself ; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also pi. 
manners, arch, or dial. 

2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vi. (Arb) Mylde in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 2540-2 "EvtaT Image Gov. (1556) 

4 b, Of base haviour. 2579 Spenser She/A. Cal. Apr. 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely grace. 2599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law v. i, Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Foote Taste i. Wks. 2799 1 . 13 Mind your 
haviours. Where’s your best bow? ai'js 6 West Abuse 
Trav. (R.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair, a 1800 
S. Vzccz Atiecd. Eng. Lang. (2814) 378 Haviours, manners. 

‘ Do you think 1 have forgot my haviours ?' 

Hence Ha'vioured a., in Comb., as modesi-hav^ 
ioured, modestly behaved. 

2878 C & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil. Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 

Havoc (hte'vpk), sb. Forms ; 4-5 havok, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoc. [a. AFr. altered in some way from 
OF. havot (i: 1 1 50 in Du Cange, havo), used in same i 
sense, esp. in plirase crier havot. Prob. of Teutonic 
origin,] • 

1 . In the phrase cry havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order havoc!, as the signal for the seizure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.)y^., and asso- 
ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich, //, in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) 

I. 455 Item, qe nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la test coupe. 2405 Abp. Scrope in Historians C/t. 
York (Rolls) II. 296 Idem dominus Hcnricus . . bona regia 
ubicunque fuerani invenla vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tarn spirituales quam temporales, quosdam 
.spoliavit.) 14x9 Ord. War Hen. V. in Black Bk. Ad- 
miralty (Rolls) I. 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havok upon peyn that he that is founde begynner to dye 
therfore. c 2440 yacob's Well (E. E. T, S.) 207 And for his 
cuylle dedys his godys be cryed be be kyng *haue ok\ 
^1525 in Grose Hist. Eng. Army 1. 194 Likewise 

be all manner of beasts, when they be brought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to take his part. 260Z 
Shaks. yul. C. III. i. 273 Cassars Spirit . . Shall . . with a 
jMonarkes voyce. Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 2602 — Ham. v. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
2858 Buckle Civilis. (1869) II. i. 76 Thai bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 

2 . Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. (0 make 
havoc, play havoc, in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 
that of destructive devastation, 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix, 265 They .. slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Beco.n Ne^v Cateeh. Wks. 2844 II. 92 Whole Jewry came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation. 1576 
Fleming Patiopi. 202 Make havock of them one with 

another. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus, xxxvi. Comm., By 
discord al ihinges goe to havocke, 1635 Swan Spec. /V. iv. 

§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the floud had made. 2745 P. 
Thomas yrnl. Anson's Fqy.aaThe Scurvy, .m.'vde a most 
dreadful Havock among us. 2868 Tennwson Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemte labour of the blood 
..Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 Freexlin 


Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 289 The work of William at iliis 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 

Ha’VOC, V. Infi. “Ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 . Irafis. To make havoc of ; to devastate ; to lay 
waste. Also absol. 


^ 1577 Fenton Gold. Episl. 172 A great Prince.. entreth 
into the land of his enemie .. to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 2648 Milton 'Tenure Rings (1649) 38 To havock 
and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 2667 — 
/’.Z.x.6i7See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance. 
To waste and havoc yonder World. 2884 Tennyson 
I. i, Those baron-brutes That havock’d all the land in 
Stephen's day. 

2 . intr. To make havoc, work 'devastation. 

1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature Art xli, Remorse., 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha'vocking vbl. sb . ; also Ha'vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

C1640 J. Smyth Lwes Berkeleys (1883) II. 148 This lords 
vast havocking of his patrimony, 2680 Otway Cains 
Marius i. i. This Havocker..That. .hunts Our senate into 
holes. 1824 J. SvMMONs tr. eEschyl^H Agam. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in bis turn, 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 
^s-vy, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 
t Haw (h 0 , sb.^ Obs, exc. Hist. Forms : 1 
hasa, 3 ha^e, babe, 5 baw5e, 4-6 bawe, 7 dial. 
haghe, 5- baw. [OE. ha^a, corresp. to MDu, 
hage, haghe, Du. haag, in same sense (whence 
V Graven hage, the Count*s Haw, the Hague), 
MLG. hage, ON. hagi (Sw. hage pasture-field, Da. 
have garden) r—OTeut. *hagon - ; co-radicatc with 
OHG. hag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place; also OHG. hagan, MHG. 
hagen thorn, thornbiish : cf. Hay sb.^, and Hedge.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.) ; hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in ; a messuage 
(OE.) ; generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
limber-haw. See also Chubch-hawe. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2893 Heht 5 a bast heaSo-weorc to hasan 
biodan. c82S Kcrit, Gloss. In Wr.-Wulcker 70/15 Septs, 
haga. 2044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 86 Se haga binnan 
port be ^gebric hlmsylfan getimbrod h$fde, 0x250 Owl 
^ Night. ^85 Wane ]>u comest to manne haje, par |?ornes 
bob and ns i-draje. Ibid. 1622 Heo hongej? me on heore 
hane. <ri386 Chaucer Pard. T, 527 Ther was a polcat in 
his hawe. That .. hise capons hadde yslawe. 2442 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (18B6I I. 387 F^r cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome ..in to the tembre haw. 2457 in Arnolde 
CAir<7;;.(i8ix)72%Vharfeskranes tymbrehawes. 2594N0RDLN 
Spec, Brit., Essex loCertayne Jadinges..wherthey take in 
wood . .which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or-woodwharves, 2674 Rav S, ^ E. C, Words 68 A 
Haw, (Kent.l a close. 2726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw .. a 
Close or small quantity of Land near a House; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. 2860 All Year Round No. 76, 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or churchyard 
is the beam whereby wool is appointed to be weighed, 
b. transf. 

e 2430 Hymns Virg. (1867) iti Then woUe the see wyt- 
drawe, And wend to hys owyn hawe. 

C. aiirih., as haw-yard. 

1657 Howell Londiuop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or garden, 
of old lime called Coleman Haw. 


Haw (hp), sb.^ Forms: l basa, 3-7 hawe, (5 
bawgbe, 9 dial, hag, bague, haghe, baigb), 4- 
baw. [OE. haga, in pi. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec. : perh. short for *lixiherie, 
i. e. hedge-berry ; but this sense appears in none of the other 
iangs., and the history of its development is not clear.] 

1 . The fruit of the hawthorn, 

0 xooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 204/20 Ciuum, hagan. 13. . 
R, AUs. 4983 Othermele thai ne habben Bot hawen,hepen, 
slon, and rabben. CX374 Chaucer Fortner Age 7 They 
eten mast hawes and swyche pownage. 1483 Cath. Augl. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cinum. 2555 Edex D ecaacs 87 Heeate 
none other meate but only berryes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylvn § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters. 1784 Cowi'ER Task i. 120, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 2883 F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxii. 
The old thorns .. ruddy with a wealth of haws. 2883 
Hatitpsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 Almondbury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the haw. 

* 1 * 2 . Used as a type of a thing of no value. Obs. 
rxooo vElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 138/39 Gignalia, 
ha^an. 02200 Voc. Ibid. 269/5 Quisgnilia, nas^n. 2297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurth an hawe. ^2340 Ham- 
pole in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) Bx No latyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. cx^B 6 Chaucer Wifes P*"^!' 
650, I sette noght an haw Of his proverbes. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 99 Of siiche fresch lustes set not an 
hawe, 2593 yack Strata w.xaH^. DodsteyV . Well 

not leave a man of law. Nor a paper worth a haw. 

‘ 3 . The hawthorn, Craicegus Oxyacantha, (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Cralxgus, or other similar shrubs.) 

[1557 ToitelVs Misc. (.Arb.) 260 Testament Hawthorne, y 
Sely Hai 


daw, whose hope is past.) 1822 Col. Trimble i 
Opln Court (U. S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the 
woc^, and pawpaws. 1850 Tennyson In 
knoll of ash and haw. 2851 Loncf. ^ . 

is the air with the budding haws. 2M4 Annlp* 

Haw, .. Black, Viburnum prunifoltum. Jlay, or .Appie, 
Cratxgits sestivalis. Summer, Crairgusjtava. 

+ 4 . A head or ear of grass. Obs. 



HAW. 

beareth, ought to be taken away, a 1825 Forby ^oc. E. 
Anglia^ Haw, the ear of oats. 

5. aitrib,, as haw-berry, -blossom ; haw-gros- 
beak, the Hawfinch. 

1772-^ Cook Voy, (1790) V. 1787 We saw some currant, 
and hawberrj’ bushes, 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 67/1 Haiv- 
Jinch. Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modem British. 

Haw, sb? Also 6~7 hawe. [EtjTnology un- 
certain.] The nictitating membrane or * third eye- 
lid * of a horse, dog, etc., being a triangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner comer of the eye, which 
is capable of expansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 
from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and temporary enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected form, which the old farriers 
considered an ‘excrescence,’ that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 89 The hawe is a sorance in a 
horse eye, and is lyke gristell, and maye well be cutie oute, 
or els it wyll haue out his eye. 1587 hlASCALL Govt. 
Cattle II. {1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtpr. (1763) 140, 

I take what the Farriers call the Haws, to proceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Prelim. Treat. 30 (17. K. S.) A third eye- 
lid .. in the horse .. called the haw; it is moistened with 
a pulpy substance.. to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off. 1865 Youatt Horse viii. (1872) 159 
The old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and 
design of the haw. x88o Times 5 June 6/5 A chief point in 
bloodhounds was the appearance and quality of the ‘haw*. 
1893 H. Dalziec Diseases 0/ Dogs (ed, 3) fe Enlargement 
of the haw.. This membrane sometimes becomes inflamed 
and enlarged, interfering with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids from closing. 

i-b. iran^. Applied to an excrescence in the 
human eye. Obs. 

fxSSo Lloyd Treas. Health Fiji The Joyce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1684 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1915/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged 15 years., 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. 

Haw, sb.^ : see Haw int. 

Haw, Ohs. e'Siz. Sc. Forms: i beaw^i, h§wi, 
heewi, hawi, hmwen, 5 haa, 6- haw (8 Sc. haave). 
[OE, hdwi, hskui, hiawi, whence hxiven blue, 
discoloured.] t a. Blue, azure ; bluish, grayish- 
or greenish-blue ; of a dull leaden blue. Obs. b. 
Discoloured, livid. Sc. 

a’jQO Epinal Gloss, 221 CifDerula, haeuui \.Er/. haul]. 
C72S Corpus Gloss. 4^4 C(a)ei^la, heawi. /bid. 981 Glau- 
cutn, heauui, grei. ^2420 Aniurs 0/ Arih. ii, Hur hud of 
a haa hew. ^1450 Henryson Test. Cres. 257 Hawe as the 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 15x3 Douglas in. i. 121 
Crownit wth garlandis all of haw see hewis. 16. , Sir P. 
Spens in Child Ballads iii. Iviii. (1885) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw .sea. 1768 Ross Hetenore 23 (Jam.) Twa shep- 
herds out of breath . .and as haw as death. 1783 R. Forbes 
Poems in Buchetu Dial. 8 (Jam.) He look’d sac haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o’ercast his heart. 

Haw, and sb.^ [Echoic.] An utterance 
marking hesitation : cf. Ha int. 3. Usually in 
collocation with hum. See also Haw-haw. 

1679 Hist.' Somervilles in Ann. Lesmakagoiv (1864) 73 
She had a little haugh in her speech, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 180 His frequent and pathetic hums and haws, 
a 1729 Congreve IVks. (1761) III. 4^9 (Jod.) If thro’ any 
hums or haws, There haps an intervening pause, 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged ‘ haw '. 

Haw, V. [f. Haw rVz/.] intr. To utter ‘ haw ! * 
us an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location hum ijiem') a 7 id hazu: see Hear v. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Doxvry w.x, Noz>. Ha? 
Bella. D’ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Joe 
Milleds Jests cxiii, The Fellow was loath to spe^, but 
humm’d and haw’d for a good Space. 1748 Kichard- 
SON C/nnwa (x8ii) VII. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff. 1814 L. Hunt Feast oy Poets ii A whole court of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1B84 W. C Smith Kil- 
drostan 62 Public meetings where no heart is. And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of Awe. 

Haward, obs. form of Hatwakd. 

Hawbart, obs. form of Halberd. 

Hawbe, obs. form of Alb. 

CX47S I'oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 755/23 Hec alba, a hawbe. 

Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. Hauberk. 
Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrschown, etc., 
obs. var. Habergeon. 

Hawbitzer, obs. form of Howitzeb. 
Hawbuck (hg biJk). [perh. f. Haw sb}- or ^ 
+ Buck sb^■ 2.] An unmannerly lout ; a country 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Sfirit Pub. Jmis. (1806) IX. 312, [1] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to cross 
the fields towards Newington. 1851 Beck’s Florist 32 
Dav>’ .. called all the boys in our brig a set of ha%v-bucks. 
285s Kingsley WesUv. Ho (1861) 97 'Sltfc, Sir, sorrow is 
.making a hawbuck of me. X858 Leeds Express 14 Aug. 
4/- The veriest hawbuck that ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. 

Hawcubite (hgkshsit). Also Hawca-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 
ning of the iSth century; a street-bully, a ruffian. 

X712 Si'KWT Wonder/. Proph. \Vki. 17^5 III. i. 174, I am 
the porter, that was barbarously slain in Fleet street : by 
the Mohocks and Hawcubites was I slain. x88o Brewer 
Reader's Hauddk., Haxvcabile. x88a Athenxum 25 Nov. 
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693/1 Pounce in the ‘Tender Husband' .. having a whole- 
some distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw. 
kubites. 

f Huw’dod. dial. Obs. [app. f. Haw a. blue 
+ Dod j^. 2 ] a name for the Blue Cornflower, 
Ceutaurea Cyanus (Britten and Holland). 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Dluers maner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes .. gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
Ibid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lytlell leues 
.. and groweth comonly jn rye vpon leane grounde, and 
dothe lyttel hurte. 1730 in Yorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
(Brit. & Hoi.) A flower call'd hawdods. 

Haw(e, obs. var. Hoe. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north, form of Hall. 
f Hawe-bake. Ohs. In the following, usually 
taken as = * haw(s) baken baked haws, equivalent 
to ‘ plain fare’ ; but this is doubtful. 

c X386 Chaucer Man of Laids Prol. 95 But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though I come after hym with hawe- 
bake \Cainb, MS. aw bake, Lansdowne halve bake] I speke 
in prose and lat him rymes make, 
llawel, obs. form of Hail and v.^- 
Ha*wer. [f. Haw v. + -er i .] One who ^ haws ’. 
1820 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) II. 119 He 
is such a doubter, — such a hummer and hawer. 

Hawes, obs. f. haxuse ; see Halse sh. 
Haw£iicli (hp finj). [f. Haw sb/- + Finch.] 
The common grosbeak, Coccothiaustes vulgaris, a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and kernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Birds 88. X7S9 B. Stillincfl. 
tr. BiberFs Econ. Hat. in Misc. Tracis (1762) 66 The cross- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. x88i Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some years ago was as common in Epping Forest as 
are pigeons in the (juildball-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. form of Heifer. 

Haw-kaw (h^'hg*), int., sb., and a. [Echoic ; 
cf. Ha HA.] 

A. int. An expression of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected tone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

X834 Seba Smith MaJ. J. Dosoning/s Lett. {1835) 160 
‘ Major, call back Jany, and Barry’, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw says the Gineral. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw; a loud or 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. 

X834 James Robber \, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud * Haw, haw, haw s 88 g 
A. R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 715/3 There was 
another chorus of haw-haws, which made Ronald’s temper 
boil over. 

C. aitrib. or adj. Characterized by the utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lytton Ht. ^ Mom. (tSsi) 314 (Hoppe) ‘ Hush ! ' 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Oct 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 2867 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row. 

Hence Haw-haw'lszn, the habit of affectedly 
uttering haxo haw. 

1867 E- Yates Forlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawism. 

Haw-kaw, V, [f. prec.] intr. To utter haxv 
haw; to laugh loudly or boisterously. Hence 
Haw-hawing vbl. sb. 

18^ Seba Smith MaJ. J. //owning's Lett. (1835) 160 He 
stepp’d up to me .. throw’d his head back, and haw-haw'd 
rignt out. x8^ A R. Hope in Boy's Chvn Paper 10 Aug. 
715/3 The other rustics haw-hawed at their master’s repartee. 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-ha sb.^ 

Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 
Hawk(hpk),j^.i Forms: i hafoc^heafoc, -uc, 
(haefuc, habuc, hmbuc), 2 hauek, heauek, 2—4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hBuk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 haulk, 7- hawk, [Com. 
Tent.: O^. /latuc, heafoc— 0 %. hatoc- (in proper 
names) (MDn. havic, havec, hawic, Du. havik, 
EFris. WFris. hauck), 0 }iG. habuh,hapuh, 

MHG. habech, -ich, G. habicht, ON, hauk-r, from 
*kafukr (Sw. hok. Da. /wV);_OTeut. *hatuko-z; 
generally referred to root hat-, haf- to seize, as L. 
accipiter to capere/\ 

1 . Any diurnal bird of prey used in falconry’ ; 
any bird of the family Falconidx. In Nat. Hist,, 
restricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipitrincc, 
yvith rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground ; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Fa/conince, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk 0/ ike Fst, the lure, the soar: see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

<*700 Epinal Gl. 1023 Horodius, uualh(h]ebuc [Er/uri 
uualhhabuc]. ^725 CerpusGl, i890,S'<»r/tfan>«, mushabuc. 
aSoo Leiden Gloss. 51 in O. B. Texts 112 Accipitres {-iter], 
haefuc. a xooo Wyrde 86 in Exeter Bk, If. 88 b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fu;;ol atemian heafoc. exx^sLamb. Ham. 
49 J>e habbeS feire buses heauekes and nundes. c X2oo 
Trin. Cell. Horn. 270 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes. a Owl ^ Night. 307 pe havec fol3eJy gode 
rede He flihi bis wei. ^<^5 Ret. Ant. I, 225 Y gladie for 
no song. Of haveke nc of hounde. CX440 Promp. Part', 
zyifz Hawke, falco. 1538 Starkey England n. It. 189 


HAWK. 

Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1550 J. Coke Eng, ^ 
Fr. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, 
leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 42 His deepe mouth’d 
Hound to hunt, his long-wing’d Haulk to flie. 2614 Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 161 The Soule, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crovves. 2674 N. Cox Ceutl. Recreat. (1677) 
162 The Age of a Hawk ; The first year, a Soarage. The 
second year, an Interview. The third year, a White Hawk. 
The fourth year, a Hawk of the first Coat. 2727-51 (Cham- 
bers Cycl. S.V., When ..carefully looked after, she (the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk 2802 Strutt Sports Past, i. 
li. 33 The books of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them. .The 
eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for an emperor. .The 
gos-hawk, for a yeoman . . The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
2842 Belany Falconry 6 , Hazvk 0/ the Fisi.^ ^ One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waiting-on. Ibid., 
Hawk of the Soar. One that mounts in the air, and waits* 
on until the game be put up. 2879 E. D. Radcliffe in 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 6 The first class comprises ‘falcons’, 
‘ long-winged hawks ’, or ‘ hawks of the lure ’ ; . .The second 
class is that of ‘ hawks * short-winged hawks ’, or * hawks 
of the fist'. 2893 Newton Diet. Birds, Hawk, a word of 
indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Birds-of-Prey which are neither Vultures nor Earies, 
and again more exclusively for those of the remainder which 
are not Buzzards, Falcons, Harriers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as brush-, field-, 
fishing-, game-, long- or short-winged, etc. Also 
Black hawk, the American rough-legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a male hawk ; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686); Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk ; Ringtail hawk {Falco 
Hudsonius); Sharp-shinned hawk (6^..^.), a 
small species {Accipiter fuscus) with extremely 
slender shanks, also called Pigeon hawk. (See 
under their first element Duck-, Fish-, Lark-, 
'Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail-hawk; also Goshawk, 
Hobby-, Pigeon-, Sparrow-hawk, etc.). 

2^86 Bk. St. Albans Div, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he IS an hawke for a prest. 2625 W. Lawson Orch. tj- Card. 
{1626) 45 If you have a..Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird sloop into a bush or hedge. 2674 N. Co's.Gentl 
Recreat. (1677) ^ great fault, and more incident 

to and worse in Field-Hawks than such as are fitted for the 
River. 2686 BLOMzGenfl. Recreat, 11. 20 The Lanner.,isa 
Hawk well known .. being called a Kitcnin Hawk. <22700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crexv, Jack.haxvk, the Male. 2772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. LXIl. 382 This species [Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a small-bird hawk at Hudson’s Bay. 2872 Coufa 
Key N.Amer. Birds (1884) 528 Accipiter fuscus, sharp- 
shinned Hawk, ‘Pigeon’ Hawk, so-called, hut not to be 
confounded with Faleo columbarius. Ibid. 549 American 
‘Rough-legged Buzzard’ ‘Black Hawk’, 2873 Sm W. 
Buller Birds N. Zealand 1. 222 The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by the natives to be a sure 
indication of change. 

c. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzard 
I b, Handsaw b, Hernshaw.) 

CX386 Chaucer Reesfe's T. 214 With empty hand, men 
may none haukes tulle [allurel. ^2530 H. Rhodes Bk. 
Nurture 740 in Babees Bk. to2 For empty fystes, men vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. 2832 J. P. Kennedy 
Swallow B. (2860) 17, I entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [=sat twilight], 2B46 G. S. Faber Lett, on 
Tractarian Secess. 171 As different from, .modem Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. 

2 . With qualifying word as night-haxvk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk, moth-hawk, screech-haivk, ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words.) 

3 . fig. Applied to a person, in various senses de- 
rive'd from the nature of the bird of prey : e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who pounces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds* phrase, ware the hawk : see Ware). 

*54 ® Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 199b, If he might . . allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edward should be desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a 2553 Udall Royster D. 
iii.^ iii. (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. a 2700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant. Crexu, Hawk, a Sharper. 2824 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Excrc. (1842) III. 328 hlen are hawks when they view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 1. iii. (Farmer), 
The game's spoiled this time, .the hawks are upon us. 2843 
Lever J. Hinton ix. (1878) 56 He.. ended by becoming a 
hawk, where he had begun as a pigeon. 

4 . attnb. and Comb. a. obvious combs., as haxvk- 
cage, -hood, -perch ; hawk-headed adj. 

2483 C<z//t. Angl. 179/1 An Hawke bage, cassidile. 1743- 
51 G. Edwards Nai. Hist. Birds 165 The Hawk-Headed 
ParroL 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
*®3 * Long Egypt, Antiq. I. x. 222 The liawk-headed 
sphinx. 2859 Tennyson Enid 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
. . Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! Speak,* if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. 2892 Kipling Man Beast 
in India 55 The hawk-hood of soft deerskin . . jesses, lures, 
and hawk-bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus Ntsaeius ; hawk-eye ( U.S.), colloq, appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of Iowa, popularly 
called the .‘Hawk-eye State*; hawk-eyed a., 
having ej’es like a hawk’s ; very keen-sighted ; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family Asilidst, also called 
hornet-flies, which preyon otherinsects; fbawk’s* 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form of a 
hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie ; 
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hawVs meat, food for a hawk ; also fig,, (cf. 3) ; 
hawk-nut, a name for the earth-nut or pig-nut ; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Deropiyus ; 
hawk-swallow, a local name for the swift ; 
hawkwise adv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 CasselFs Nat. Hist. III. 284 *Ha\vk Eagles {,Nis(^ttis\ 
remarkable for their long legs. *8x8 Todd, *Hawk-eyed. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. xiii. (x866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt, .implied omniscience. X890 Boldre- 
vfOoxiCol. Ke/or 7 ner{tZi)t) 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had descried the stranded coach . . about a mile off. 1747 
Goold Eng, Ants 6 The Dragon, or more properly, large 
*Hawk-fly. 1883 CasseiPs Nat. Hist. VI, 86 These insects 
(the Asi/idas). .{torn their habits, might very well be called 
‘ Hawk Flies a 1500 Shane MS. 5, If. 6/1 Cclumbina, pes 
aucipitis, ident G[allice] columbine, A[nglicei *hauekesfet. 
Ibid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis, A[nglice] hauekesfot. x888 Ll. 
pRYCE Pheasant Rearing t6i Who can make a really satis- 
factory *hawk kite ? 1577 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) r. 
34 A minister taking a benefice . . was inforced to paie to 
his pairone twenlie quarters of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerehe of barleie, which he called *hawkes 
meat. 1684 K. Id.. School Recreat. 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 17*4 
Ray's Synops. Siirp. 209 Earth-nut, or Kipper-nut. .by the 
Vulgar Pignuts, .in some Places *Hawknut. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds ^ Swift.. *Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. x8x8 Keats Endym. iv. 514 Her 
steed a little higher soar’d, and then Dropi ^hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

t Hawk, Ohs. [Cf. Heck sb^^ 2.] A kind 
of fish-trap : see quots. 

j 66 ^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric, (1681) 252 There is a sort of 
Engine, by some termed a Hawk, made almost Uke unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of Timber fitted to the 
place .. and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again. 1705 Act 4 5 Anne c. 8 § 3 Nets, Pots, Racks, 

Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (hgk), sh^ [Origiu uncertain.] A 
plasterer’s tool : see quots. Hence Hawk-boy. 

1700 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
..3, A Hawke, made of Wood about the bigness of a square 
Trencher, with a handle.. whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take from it more or less as they please. 
1823 Buildet^s Perp. Price-Bk. (Kelly) 142 Hawk-boy, per 
day IS. gd. 1842-76 Gwar Archil. Gloss., Haivk, a small 
quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is served. .He has always 
a boy attending on him, by whom he is supplied with the 
material. The b^ in question is called a Hawk boy. 1892 
Sir G. Duffy in Coniemp. Rev. Jan. 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him nis hawk. 

Hawk, sh.^ [f. Hawk c/. 3] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in such an effort. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton's l^ks. (Bullen) VIII, 
x8 After a rotten hawk and a hem, he began to spit. 2755 
Johnson, Hawk, .an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 
Hawk, dial, form of Hack sbd i b. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hazvk', a dung fork. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Hawk, an implement or hand.tool for filling manure. 
Hawk (hgk), v.i [f. Hawk ji.i] 

1. intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk ; to engage in or practise falconi7. 

1340-70 ^ Dind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 

we no feue. c 1345 Orpheo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
here, And went hauWng by the rivere. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, ihei 
dyce. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. i. iv. 8x (Hel went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month, 1884 Tennyson Bechet 45 Where is the King ? 
..Gone hawking on the Nene. 
b. trails. Cf. to hunt a cover, 

1783 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. (Morell) i. s.v., Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects : To hunt on the 

winf^. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1697 Dryoen Virg. AEneid xU. 693 As the 
black swallow . . Now hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
White Selborne xxi. {1853) 89 The bird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies. 1852 Thomas in Zoologist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls . . 
hawking for moths. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 
3x8 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. irons. To pursue ot attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does ; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine III. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the moment when she is hawked. x868 Kingsley Christ- 
tnas Day 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 

3. To hawk at: to fly at or attack on the wing, 
as a hawk does. Of a person : To fly a hawk at. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. n. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place, Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
kill’d. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrijiu xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? x6^ Locke Hum. 
Vnd. Ep. to Rdr. 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport, .than he that flies at nobler Game. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion ? 

fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ivii. (1739) 106 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy. 1820 Scott Abbot xx. To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. x886 H. 
Smart Outsider!, ii. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion, 
b. trans. To let fly. 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Hi. 563 They straightw.ay 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the high 
commission. 

t4;. To harvk after {for ') : to hunt after, to en- 
deavour to catch or gain. Obs. - . 


' CX5XO More Wks. xs/xiAll the aduauntage that ye 
hawke after, and all the fauour of the court. XS48 Udall, 
etc, Erasm. Par, Matt, xxiiu 107 To hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. x^Sx Marbfxik Bk. of Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed.. we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry ir. Saavedra-Faxardo H. 
98 It hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flattery. 
lyzo Eett.fr. Land. *pml. (1721) 9 A Bookseller.. hawked 
at the Inn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hgk), z'.- Also 6 liauk(o. [app. a back 
formation from Hawker j^. 2] 

1. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 

*54^*3 f^ct 34 ^ 35 Heat. VIII, c. 20 § 2' Euill disposed 

persons. . vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly, 1676 JIarvell Mr. 
Smirke 33 The Uttle Emlssaryes .. hawke about from 
London to Westminster with their Britches stifle with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to any one. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
John Bullm. Iv, Togo hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

2. trans. To about from place to place and 
offer for sale ; to cry in the street. 

■ 17x3 Swift Imit. Hor. i. vH. 41 His works were hawk'd in 
ev’ry street, But seldom rose above a sheet. 17S9 Compl. 
Eet.-writer (ed. 6) 213 They immediately hawked it about 
to every surgeon. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) 1. 
vi. § 56. 51 Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealers, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

a 1745 Swift Friendly Apol. (R.), All this with design . i 
To hear bis praises hawk’d about. xBox Mar. Edgeworth 
Belinda (1832) I. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath . . 
this Belinda Portman was hawked about ever^'where, 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, ^ B. II. x. 237 She consented 
to he hawked about as a sort of nurse and overseer. x8^ 
Lowell Winter-Even. Hymn ix, I come not of the race, 
That hawk their sorrows m the market-place. 

3. trans. To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. t. V. 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty-has yet got by hawking the world, 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. inir. slang. (See qoot.) 

X831 Mayhew Bond. Eabour\. 328 They have a man .. 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

Hence Hawked ppl. a.-, Haw‘king vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a, 

*542-3 •'tet 34 4* 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 3 No .. couerlet- 
makers.. shall.. vse the said craft of haukynge, or go as 
haukers. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 
papers. xjoS Mrs. Centlivre Bi/xir v.i, Those little 
Hawking Females that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag’d Ware. 17x5 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. I. 346 Hawk’d-about Tr>*al-PampDlets. 2862 
Trollope Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, 
ihat going round the country with your goods on your back. 
It ain’t trade. 

Ha'Wk (hgk), v.'b Also 6-7 hauk(e, 7 baulk. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic.] 

1, intr. To make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily. 

1583 (see hawking below), x6o* Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost g Then they will bamme and hauke, and saie they 
are not cuery bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 Mede 
Rever. God s House Wks. (1672) 11. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us,. to hauk or hem in the Church. x^gT Sporting Mag. 
X, 272 A man began to hawk and spit. x8i6 Scott 
Antiq. xxx, ‘ 1 shall prove a ivrelched interpreter said 
M’ Intyre .. coughing mid hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk. 

2. trans. To bring up with a strong eff’ort of 
clearing the throat. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions XX. (1887)84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegm 
whidi she hawked up in the mornings. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. xiv, He hawked up, with incredible straining, the 
interjection ah I *843 Sir T. Watson Princ. <[• Pract. 
Pkys. xxviii. (2871) 593 He hawked up in the course of the 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 STANYHURST.<^NrA Dcd. (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 
wise, as if be were throtled with the chincoughe. z6oo 
Shaks. A. V. E. v. iii. X2 Sbal we clap into 't roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or s.iying we are hoarse ? 2832 
Trelawny Adv. Younger Son II. 149 A gawky . .bilious, 
hawking Frenchman. 1892 W. H. Hudson Ea Plata xx. 
307 The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

Hawk-bell j see Hawk’s bell. 

Haw'kbill. 

1. A species of Inrtle ; =Hawk’s-etll i. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xiu 424-3, Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
fine shell. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anint. Life 27, I i 
found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. 1 

2. An instrument. (See quots.) 

• 187s KmcHT a pliers with curved 

nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. Ibid., Hawk- 
bill-tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk-billed a., having a mouth Uke a hawk’s 
beak, as the hawk-btlUd turtle (=» Hawk’s-bill). 
Hawkbit (hpkbit). [f. Hawk(wekd) + 
(Devil’s) Bit. Called by Ray and others, '‘Hier- 
acium viinus freemorsA radice, Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil’s bit ’ (after Devil's bit 
Scabious) ; the compressed form Hazukbit was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1713.] • 


A book-name for the Apargia of composite 
plants, resembling hawkw'eeds. 

2713 Petiver Herb. Brit. Raii Catal., Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkbit (etc.). 1825 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora HI. 
35*- , *.843 W. Gaze in Zoologist 1. 30 The autumnal hawk- 
bit and dandelion. x88x G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nature 
j xxii, Some golden heads of the autumn^ hawkbit. 

Hawked (figkt), ad [f. Hawk rAi-f-ED : cf. 
hooked^ Curved like a hawk’s beak ; aquiline. 

*577 Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 72 Adrian had an high 
bodie .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T. Brow.ne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 333 Flat noses seem comly unto the Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Persian. 17x2 Hearxe 
Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 439 He had a hawk’d Nose. 2843 
James (1846) ll. xxiii. 352 A stout, well-made, 

hawked-faced man. 

Hawked (hgkt), tz.2 Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hawkit. [Derivation obscure.] Of cattle : ‘ Ha^ing 
white spots or streaks’ (Jam.); spotted, streaked, 
as in red-havjked. 

1500-20 Dunbar Fen^eit Freir 103 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit. 1622-3 in tl. Riding Rec. (1884) II. 21 
A cow .. red ‘hawked in colour; 2638 W. Chamberlayne 
Love's Victory in Pharonnida iv, (1850) 182 As much as 
the slit in our hawked bullock’s ear. i8ix W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire xiv. 423 A cow with much white on her neck was 
termed a hawked cow. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I do 
still baud by the real hawkit Airshire breed. 

Hawker (hg'ksi), [OE. kafocere', f. kafoc 
Hawk : see -ek i (cf. fowkr')^ One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking; one 
who tends or trains hawks ; a falconer. 

<2975 Ceuions Edgar \ks Thorpe Anc. Laws ll. 258 We 
Ixrao }net preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere. 2463 Maun. <5- 
Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my mastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij. d. 1601 Holland Pliny x. viii. 
(R.), The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the boolie with the faawkes. 2893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 269 Hassan Beg . . enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker . . so off we went with our falcon. 

Hawker (hg’koj), sb.^ [app. a. MLG. hoker, in 
LG. and Ger. hoker, Du. hetiker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, costermonger. The LG. word is usually 
referred to hocken to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place ; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on his back, and 
one that sits at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling his 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from pedlar : see quot, 
1S95. 

2520 Nottingham Rec, III. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, «jx. iiijtf, 2533 Act •t%Hen, Vjtl, c. 9 
§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly^beene 
called haukers . . goe about from place to place wlinin this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
2542-3 (see Juxwkiug: Hawk t'.* i). 2679 Lond. Caz. No. 
2432/4 A sort of loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily publish and sell seditious Books, .contrary to Lavv. 
27x2 Budoell Sped. No.^ 250 r 1, I heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Paper. 2785 Crabbc 
Ne7vspaper\lks. 1834 II. 218 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 2895 Daily News 19 Mar. 7/7 R® 
saw defendant acling'as a hawker, .He asked him if be had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar’s licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van. A pedlar carries his goods himself. .The cost of a 

f )edlar’s licence is $5., and is granted by the police. Hawkers’ 
icences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2/. 
fig. a 1683 Oldham Wks. ^ Rem. (1686) 26 The Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who ’stead of Lace, and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 2855 Tennyson Maud i. x. iii, This broad- 
brim’d hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

27x9 D’Urfev Pills IV. 23 On Pads, Hawkers^ Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Hawker v. intr., to act as a hawker ; 
whence Hawkering^/i/. a. 

2678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 620 (He) Svas implacable and 
auker’d To all that Interlop’d, and Hawker'd. 2682 Old- 
ham Sat, to friend Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hooker, a small vessel. 
Hawkery (hgksri). nonce-wd. [f. Hawk 
: cf. rookery, and see -ery.] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 
proposed to shew them a hawkery of his in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hawkey^ kawkie (h§*ki). .5*^. and north, dial. 
[Of same origin as Hawked ad, with denominative 
-U, -y, as in blacky, brownie,. eio.l ‘A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
name for a cow or an affectionate name for a 


^ourite cow’ (Jam.). 

724 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. it. iii, Nae mair the hawk's 
lit thou milk. 1785 Burns Cotter s Sat. Nt- 
ipe their only Hawkie does afford. rZg-^Northu tbi. 
iss., Hawkie, a white-faced cow. Also a general pe • 
ne for the cow. 

lawkey, hawlde, var. Hookey. 
lawking (hg-kii)), vbl. sb.^ [f- Ha'vk w J 
, The sport or practice of chasing birds or small 
imals by means of trained bawhs. 

1374 Chaucek Trvyhism. 1779- .ui' 

if 270 Quhar-thiov. of halkingc ande of huntmge Ha- 

indaii^y that hade fo Icyns'- Caxiok Simnei 
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Ayvion iv. 120 Theyr fader was a hawkyng vppon theryver. 
a 1533 Ld. Bersers Huon xii. 35 Desyryng me to ryde with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 Shaks. Tavi. Shr. Induct, ii. 45 
Dost thou loue hawking 7 1660 H. Adis Fannaiicks Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Hunting-S. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. 126 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

fig. 1611 Dekker Roaring Girle WTcs. 1873 III. 366 
What dost thou go a hawking after me ? 

2 . aiirib. and Cottth. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as hawMng'hag^ costume^ -gauntlet^ -glove, 
language, -pole, -pouch, spaniel. 

1598 Florjo, Falconiera, a faulkners bagge, a hauking 
pouch. 162a Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The falconers take thejr 
hawking'poles in hand. 1654 HXTi-QZVi Zootomia 185 His 
Tongue is not acquainted with the hawking Dialect. 1656 
S. Holland Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude iEolus and his 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Load. ,Gaz. No. 1124/4 A 
large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scott Qiientin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 255 Behrdm took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party. 18^ 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume. 

HawMng, ///. [f. Hawk 

That hawks ; addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. 1601, ‘hawk-like, keen* (Schmidt). 

160X Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. xxii, Me thinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a meere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 770 His sarcastic 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors. 

Hawking, vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs.’^ and 3 ; see 
under Hawk v.^ and 3. 

HawMsh. (hg’kij), a. [f. Hawk sb.'^ + -ISH.] 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1^1 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 245 Of temper most ac- 

cipiiral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vuliurish. 1859 H. 
Kingsley G. Hamlyn I. \'i. 64 She, .was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

HawMt, Sc. var. of Hawked-. 

Hawk-like, a. Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk. 

C161X Chapman Iliad xxii. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passenger That holds a timorous dove in chace (etc.]. 
x^7S G. White Selbome xliii. 109 This species may be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk-like 
appearance. xSgz Mrs. H. Ward D, Grieve I. 6 With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture., she tried to get hold of it. 

Haw*k-motli. A moth of the family Sphht- 
gid^ciT Sphingina\ a sphinx-moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, which resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of a hawk. There are many genera 
and species, as Death’s-head h.. Elephant h., 
Humming-bird h., Privet h . : see these words, 

J78S M. Martin {title\ The Aurelian’s Vade Mecum ; con- 
taining . . Catalogue of Plants alTording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk.moths. .and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The lan-Te of the 
Hawk-Moths have always sixteen feet 1851 Medlock tr. 
SchoedlePs Zool, 565 Leptdopterous insects are ..ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or hawk-moths. 
Hawk-nose. A nose curs’ed like a hawk’s 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

X533 Udall Flowers Lat. Speakyng 192 (R.) Crokyng or 
bowyng inwarde, like as the bil . . of an hauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 Cotgr. s,v, 
AVr, A high-raisd, or hawke, nose. x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 
1544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare ..seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browning Imperante Aug. 122 Those sparkling 
eyes beneath their eyebrows* ridge (Each meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules between). 

Hawk-nosed, a. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk’s beak. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Hawknosed, hecgu. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 271 He was. .somewhat Hawk- 
nos’d, as most of the Persians are. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. x2o A fierce, game-looking set of fellows; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows, 

Hawk-owl. A name given to : a. The Short- 
eared Owl, Asio hracliyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Sumia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

X743-51 G. Edwards Nat. Hist, Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. This Bird is rather bigger than a Sparroiv- 
Hawk, xBo2 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 242 The 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. 18x2 A. Wilson 
Omiih. VI. 64 Hawk Owl .. This is another inhabitant of 
both continents. .a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes. 1836 Knight Cych Nat. Hist. IV. 026 
fiunerea..\t hunts frequently in the day-time.^ The smaller 
head. .combined with these habits, have obtained for it the 
name of Hawk-Owl. 

Hawk’s-bcard. A book-name for the genus 
Creph of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

x 8 o 5 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. f 347 Cre/tSy hawksbeard. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 180. 

Hawk’s bell, bawb-bell. A small spherical 
hell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

[1468 in Rogers yigric. <(■ Prices III. 557/2. = h.a\vl!5'bells.] 
1483 .Act 1 RieJu III, C. laThat no merchaunt Straungier.. 
biynge into this Rcalme..bene.s except haukes belles (etc.). 
1486 Bk. St. Albans D iij (heading), Of hawkys Bellys. .Off 
spare hawke bellis ther is chooce and hntill of charge of 
thaym. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The trembling fowl 
that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. A frier. (1778) l. 11. 93 They .. received from them 
hawks-bells, glass beads or other baubles. 1832 H'esttn. 
Rez\ XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells. *833 w, Irving 


Crayon Misc. (1849) 298 Morris-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and hawks*-bells. 

Hawk’s-bill. 

1 . (Also hawk's-MU turtle.') A species of turtle, 
Chelone imbricata, having a mouth resembling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
tortoiseshell of commerce. Also Hawkbill. 

1637 R. Licon Barbadoesis^giip The Loggerhead Turtle, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1. 103 The Hawksbill Turtle is 
the least kind; they are so called because their mouths 
[resemble] the Bill of a Hawk: On the backs of these 
Hawksbill Turtle grows that Shell which is so much 
esteem’d for making Cabinets, Combs (etc.}. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Voy, S. Sea 20 There is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. x^2 
Chamh. yrnl. 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill tortoise. 

2 . Part of the striking action of a clock. 

1875 -Knight Diet. Meek., Hasvk*s bill, a catch-piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Gryphites, the Hawk’s Bill, 
or Ague-shell. 

Haw’h’s eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1 . The eye of a hawk ; hence, a sharp or keen 
eye like a hawk’s. 

1684 Ox^vAY Atluist IV. 1, A plague of her Hawk's Eyes ! 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. i, I have a Hawk's Eye at a 
Woman's Hand. 1833 Tennx'som 119 Your hawk- 
eyes are keen and bright. 1884 Spurgeon in Sword ^ 
Tro 7 oel ]u\y 338 There are persons in the world who seem 
to have hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2 . A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black-bellied plover. 

18x3 A. Wilson Arner. Omi/h.yil. 42 It is said, that at 
Hudson’s Bay it [the black-bellied plover] is called the 
Hawk’s-eye on account of its brilliancy. 

Hawkweed (hg'kjwrd). [transl. of L. liiera- 
cittm^Qr. Up&mov, f. Upa^ hawk, falcon ; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (see 
Liddell and Scott).] The common name for plants 
of the large genus Uieracitim (N.O. Cotnposiift). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, asSeneciohieraei/oliitSyPterishieracioides, and 
the genus Crepis {Bastard Hawkweed). 

[c 1000 Sa.v. Leechd. 1 1. 56 Hafoewyrt on hluttrum ealoS.] 
1362 Turner Herbal ii. 14 b. The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 13^7 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
xxxii. 232 Haukeweede is also a kinde of Succorie. Z794 
Martvn Rousseau's Boi. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or Hawkweed 
is a numerous genus of this order. 1806 J. Galpine Brit. 
Bet. 340 Picris hieracioides, hawkweed ox-longue. 1849 
Kingsley Misc., N. Devon II. 281 Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (hj'ki), a.l [f. Hawk jA 1 + -y.] Of 
the nature of a hawk ; greedy as a hawk. 

X732 Ellis Prod, Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
IVds. (E. D, S.), [Gravel isj ofa hawky voracious nature. 
Hawky (hgki), a.^ nonce-wd. [f. Hawk t;.^] 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 Carlyle Remtru n. 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched and meagre kind. 

Hawle, obs. form of Hail sb^- 
fHawler. Obs. [f. hawle. Hall sb. + -er ; cf. 
Hallier 2,] The keeper or steward of a hall. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXX. 136 A kyng es porter, 
ano^cr hawler, ano}>er chaumberlayne. 

Hawling(e, var. Halling Obs., tapestr)’. 
Hawm (hgm), V. dial. [Etymol. unknown.] 
intr. To move about awkwardly; to lounge. 
*847-78 Halliwell, Hauviy to lounge about. Leic. Ibid,, 
awkwardness. Line. 1877 iV. W. Line. Gloss., 
Hawrn, to move about awkwardly. x88o Tennyson iVpr//:, 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlin’ an’ sorin’ an' smoakin' an’ hawmin’ 
about i’ the laanes. 

Hawin(e, ofas. forms of PIaulm. 

Hawmbel, -ble, etc., obs. ff. Amble, etc. 
THawmedf Obs. ^Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be f. hauvi, ha-vm, Hame sb? (of the collar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion is f. hawrn. Haulm -I- -ed^ : in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.] 

■ Of legs : Bandy, curved. 

x6xo Holland CarndetPs Bril. i. 530 The diuels of Crow, 
land with their., crooked and hawm’d legs \vncis cruribns'\, 

Hawmed, hatimed, ? cornipt form of Husiet, 
HumettA 

1572 BosszwELi. A rrrrorie m. 14 b, The Hawmed in this 
Cole armour, is a manifeste demonstration of buriall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. x6o2 Carew Cornwall 
(i8xx) 373 He..beareth, a, a cross haumed s. 
t Hawm-legged, a. Obs. Also haume-. 
[See Hawmed a.} Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

I608 Wiihats' Diet. 286 That is hawTne legged [1634 
haume-leggedj, legges turned outward (as some say) that 
hath a pairc of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (bgz), sb^ Nant. Forms : 5-7 halse, 
6 haulse, hause (houlso, 8 bars©), 6- hawse. 
[A phonetic spelling of i6th c. liaise, haulse, app. 
a. ON. hdls neck (cf. Halse sbl). Jig. part of the 
forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.] 

1. 7 'hat part of the bows of a ship in which the 


hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through ; 
hence, sometimes, in plural, the hawse-holes them- 
selves. 

Naval Ace. Hen. VII {iSg 6 ) 313, ij peces of tjTnbre 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 1567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 1582 N. 
Lichekield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. Ixiv. 130 To let 
slippe their Gabells by theyr Halsis. a x6o8 Sir F. Vere 
Comtn. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
utaiCsGram. ii. 10 The Hauses are those great round holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commonly is used the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best. 1633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables froze 
in the hawse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., A Bold 
Haxvse, is when the Hole is lofty above \yater. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. iv. 330 We were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in dur hawses. 1842 F. Cooper yack o' Lantern I. 
140 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads ,, looking at 
the vessel’s hawse. 

i‘ 2 . A cable, a hawser. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Alzatta..a. halse or cable to draw a bote or 
ship withall (x6ii Alzaniere. .a halse or halsier in a ship], 
a 1642 Sir W. I^Ionson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 346/1 Cat- 
holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Roorn . . to heave the 
Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

3 . The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchors, esp, in phr. athzvart (f ihwayt) the hazuse 
(cf. athzvart-hazvse, s.v. Athwart C), to cross the 
hawse, etc. AlsoJ^. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Brave Sea-fight Wks. in. 39/1 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or three 
Frigots together, and turning them vpon them; vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue endangered 
them. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {1677)332 Both fell foul 
one anothers houlses, through which mischance her boltsprit 
gave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. x6^ Land. Gaz. No. 21/4 
He fell thwart the Man of Wars Halse. 1667 No. 160/4 
The Vice Admiral, .intended therv to cross the Hause. 17x2 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 350 Then I lay a-thwart the Enemy’s 
Harse. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship ; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of them, and . . were abreast of her. 1859 
Reade Love me little (Ward) ix. 112 * There are mischief- 
makers behind*. ‘Ay?. .I'll teach them to come across my 
hawse’. 1867 Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., If a vessel 

drives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to ‘ foul the hawse ’ of the vessel riding there ; hence the 
threat . . ‘ If you foul my hawse, I'll cut your cable 

4 . ‘ The situation of the cables before the ship’s 

stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow* (Smyth Sailor^s JVord-bk. 1867). 
b. Phr. when both cables lead directly 

(without crossing) to their respective anchors. 
Foul, open hazvse (see quots.). fFull hawse, with 
all the cable run out {pbsi). To clear the hazuse, 
fresh (freshen) the hawse (see quots.). Cross, 
clhozu, round turn in the hazvse (see quot. 1881, 
and Elbow sh. 2 e). 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. ^3 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in tumbling roades. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Burning in the Hatvse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stress. Clearing the Hawse, is 
the untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two several Hawses, are wound about one another. Riding 
upon ike Hawse, is when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, orliesacrossit. X727-Si Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Fresh the Hawse when there is reason to suspect 
the cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to let another part endure the Freshing 

the haxvse is also used when new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 1x6 These., 
gusts make it difficult for ships .. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., Haxvse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 Rigging Seamanship II. 254* When a ship 
at her moorings has ^her^ cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. x88x 
Hamersly Naval Encycl. s.v., If from an open hawse a ship 
swings^ 180° she brings a cross in the haw.se, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an elbow, a third, a round 
turn, a fourth, a round turn and an elboxv, and so on. 

5 . attnb. and Comb., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster,-box,-bo 3 dng, -buckler; hawse-fallen 
pa.pple,, hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber; 
see quots. ; hawse-wood = hazuse-tiinber. Also 
Hawse-hole, -piece, -pipe, -plug. 

18x9 Pantologia s.v., * Hawse-bags, are bags of canvas 
■ made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum .. to prevent the 
sw from w^hing in at these [hawse] holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailrms JJ ord-bk., * H axvse-blocks , bucklers, or pieces of 
woc^ made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
the hawse-plugs. * Hawse-bolsters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and ro^d round, for plugging when the cables are bent. 
c xBoo H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 55 The *hawse boxes, 
or deck pipe. 1867 Sm^th Sailor’s Word-bk., Hawse-box, 
or Laval Hood, pieces of plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-holes, to support the projecting part of the 
haw.se-pipe. x88x Hamersly Naval Encycl., *Hawse- 
was formerly a projection left upon the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of the haw^e-holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Worfbk., *Haxvse-buck/ers, plugs of wood to fit 
the liawse-holcs, and hatches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. ^ Ibid. 373 To ride ^-haw.-se-fallen; is when 
the water breaks into the hawse in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 2692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 1. xvi. 81 
To Ride *Hawse-full, is when in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1867 Smxtii Sailor's Word-bk. 
373 Rtdiffg haxvse-full, pitching bows under. <r 1850 



HAWSE. 


Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Haivsedtook^ the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth Sailor's \i'ard-bk., 
* Hawsedimbers^ the upright timbers ia the bow, bolted oa 
each side of the stem, in umich the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hawse, ^^. 2 , var. of Hause. 
t Hawse, V, Obs, Also 6 hause, 6-7 halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. hatisser^ in i6th c. haulsery OF. 
halchr^t kaucier (12th c.) = Pr. cf/jor, attsar. It. 
alzare^ Sp. alzar late L. type *alttarei f. alltis 
high. For the initial h in Fr. see Haut ; and cf. 
Hancb v."] trans. To raise, exalt, hoist. 

C1500 Melusine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the greie galeye with viii hores. 1513 More 
Rich. ///, Wks. 62/1 Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesute : amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Rich. Illy n b, Halsed ,up 
their sailes. x6oo Holland Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
. .having sea-routne, halsed up sailes. 

Hence f Hawse j^.3 Obs., exaltation, enhancement. 
c X475 Partenay 498 Puttyng my bole hert . . and thought 
ay To your honour, hawse, and encresealso. 

Hawse, var. of Halse sb. and 
Hawse-liole* Nant, A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through. Phr. To enter {come, creep, 
get hi) by the hawse-holes : to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

X664 E, Bushnell Compl. Shipivrig/it 8 Provided that 
the Kails .. fall not fowl of the hafshols. X748 Anson's 
Voy, III. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII, 321 This., 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
X833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, Working my way up as 
regularly as one who gets in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. X894 C. N. Robinson Brit. 
Fleet 34X Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawseholes. 

Ha*wse*piece. Nant. One of the timbers of 
a ship through which a hawse-hole is cut ; one of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

x68o Lend. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built.. new Hawse pieces. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine 
(1789), Eatbiers also the hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. CX850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 123 
Hawse-Nieces, the timbers which form the tow of the ship, 
■whose sides stand fore and aft, or nearly so ; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. 

^ Ha"wse-pipe. Nant. A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Apr. 465 The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
x868 Daily News 16 Feb. a/7 Abbey Home, .left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse-pipe broken. 
Ha*WSe-plti^. NatU. A plug made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

t6*7 Cayt. Smith Seamaris Gram. ii. xo They [use] a 
Hausc-plug at Sea. 1803 [see Hawse-hole], x 8W j. M, 
CA’ULTEiLD.S'ertwa^s/ti^ Notes 8 When.. heavy weather [is] 
expected, .hawse-plugs [should be] put in. 

Hawser (hp'Z34). Nant. Forms; 4hauceour, 
hauucour,lxaucer,(5<?/7'<7«.aiiwaer),5-8 hauser, 
6 halsor, 6-9 halser, haulser, (7haurser,harser, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasser], 5- hawser, [app. Anglo- 
Fr. hauceonr, f. OF. haucier to Hawse, hoist ; in 
reference to the original purpose of a hawser. Cf. 
obs. F. hattsserie, hatilserNe * the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer by the force of 
men ashore' (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with Hawse sbJ : cf. sense i b, and Hawse sb.^ 2.3 

1. A large rope or small cable, in size midwdy 
between a cable and a tow-Une, between 5 and 10 
inches . in circumference ; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 MS. Sacrist's Roll, Durham, Item j cabilus magnus 
xl cubitorum. Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum. x 355-6 
Ibid., Item j hauucour et j alia corda. 1373 in Riley Loud. 
Mem. (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 touropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann, d* Househ. Exp. 200 An anwser 
weying iij, stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 18 Cables of sundrie sortes vj, Caggyng cable j, 
Hauser j. 36 Hawsers for the botes takle iiij. XS9S-3 
^c/3S^//z.c. 8 Preamb., Cables, Halsors, and Cordage. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss. 11, 609 With well-wreaih’d halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 46 Ships., 
have a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Thomas yrttl. Anson's Voy. 178 We .. carry ’d out two 
Hawsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 1831 Tre- 
lawny Adv, Younger Son I. 230 He desired me to make 
fast a halser to the ring-bolts of her bob-stays. 1855 
Singleton Virgil \\. 393 Satumia snaps the halser. xSyi 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship’s stern was made fast. 

b. Used by confusion for Hawse 3. 

X684 Otway Atheist 11. i, Laying your self atwart my 
Harser, 1787 Sir J. Hawkins yohnson 443 note, A barsie 
. . in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. 

•2. Comb., as hawser-fashion adv., hawscr-like 
ndj. ; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875) ; t haw- 
.ser-holeis Hawse-hole; hawser-laid a,, made 
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HAY. 


of three or four strands laid up into one ; haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

X793 Smeaton Edysime L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yarns accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each oeing twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid into a rope. x8oa Mitchell in Naval Chren. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole. 1760 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) s. v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or ^hawser-laid. cx86o ^.%’sySKKs Seamaips Catech. 
52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
‘ hawser-laid * rope. 1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bk. x, 
(ed. 9) 360 Running rigging is hawser-laid, right-handed. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. ih. (1688) 41X The seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *HaIser-worfc. 

Hawslock: see Halse sb. 6. 

Hawson, obs. form of Hausen. 

Hawt(e, obs. ff . Haught ; var. Haut v. Obs. 
Hawtane, -en^ var. Hautain a. Obs. 
Hawtere, obs. form of Altab. 

Hawtliorn (hp ^pjn). Forms : i hasu-, hosa- 
tSorn, 3 hawj-, 4 hajjiorn, 4-6 hau-, hawe])OTn, 
-thorne, (7 hathorn), 5— hawthorn. j3. i haes-, 
hmsupoi^n, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne. [OE. 
haga-, hsgu-, hspgfortt, f. haga Haw sb."^ + porn 
Thorn. Cf. MDu. hagedom, "Dxji.haagdoQrn, M H G. 
hage{n'^.dont, hagdot'n (Ger. hagedont), ON. hag- 
pom (Sw. kagtorn. Da. hagetom).'] 

1, A thorny shrub or small tree, Crai^gus Oxya- 
cantha, N.O. Rosacex, extensively used for forming 
hedges ; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called * may ’) ; 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 
(Also extended to other species of Cratiegus) 

^800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba sPina, hajjudorn. C9SO 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 Huc 3 er somni5as..of haja- 
Sornum fic-beamas. 13. . Guy Wariv. (A.) 4532 piderward 
sir Gij him drouj, And loked vnder an hawe-born bouj. 
13.. Ga2v. 4 Gr. Knt. 744 J>e hasel & haj-horne. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. XVI. 173 A man .. As here as an hawe- 
thorne. cx^^q M erlin 681 Abussh..ofwhite hawthornefull 
of floures. x63* Milton L' Allegro 68 And every .shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in the dale. X657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 2 Nor any tree bigger than a small Hathorn. 
X728-46 Thomson SpringZg The hawthorn whitens. X846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Praef. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the best plant for hedges. 

fl. <1700 19 haejuthorn. C7»s 

Corpus Gloss. 114 Alba spina, heafgojSorn. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 54 Haeshornes blostman. 14.. Voe. in Wr.- 
WQlckcr 572/45 Cinus, an haythorne & an hawe.^ 1573 
Tusser Hush, xxxiv. (X878) 76 The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothes trim. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. 
xn. xviit. (1886) si8 Haythorne, otherwise whitelOhorne 
fathered on Maie daie. x688 R. Armoury in. 386/2 

Before . .finding out of the Needle., our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thom Prick. 

2, Angling. Short for hawthom-fty. 

1884 Senior in Fisheries Exhib. Lit, II. 399 The Gran- 
nom, Yellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3, attrib. and Comb., as hawlhorn boxtgh, bud, 
bush, hedge, etc.; hawthorn china, a kind of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plum- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthom- 
fly, a small black fly appearing on bawthom-bushes 
when the leaves first come out ; an artificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers ; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch (? U.S.) ; hawthorn pattern, 
a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 
flower ; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 
Hawthorn-tree. 

13.. [see CX386 Chaucer Knits T. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn {Lansdowne heiborne] leues. 1433 
Jas. I, Kingis Q. xxxi, And so with ireis set Was all the 
place, and hawihorn hegis knee. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. 
i. 4 This greene plot shall be our Stage, thishauthorne brake 
our tyring house. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 116 You may 
also make the hawthorn-flie, which is all black and not big, 
but very small, the smaller the better. Ibid. 1x8 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
bush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vill. 13 The hawthorn bush, svith seals beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 1890 Dorothea 
Gerard Lady Baby I. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 189a A. T. Fisher Rodff River 
177 The Hawthom-fiy-.at times proves so good a killer that 
I have placed it on the list. X896 Daily Nexvs 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the Sakura silks is the design of 
Japanese plum blossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the ‘ hawthorn * pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Hawthorned a., furnished or planted with 
hawthorns. Hawthorny^r,, characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. a. Kemble yrnl. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 42 
Read one of MissMxtford's hawthorny sketches out of ‘Our 
Village* .. they always carry one In fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P. Breed Aboard 4 Abroad 23 A narrow 
path, with high hawthomed inclosures on each nand. 

Hawthorn-tree. = Hawthorn i. 

cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I- 3So/*8s Onder an haw3j7orn- \v.r. 
hajhorn-] treo. 1562 Turner 73b, Ourhawiborn 
tre leseth hys leues euery yere. 1786 Boswell Tour 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There ts a hawthorn-tree, which rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. X876 
Mackay Poems, Seer. Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! 

Comh. 1787 BzsxAftgling (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw- 
thorn Tree fly. 


t Ha-w-tree. Obs. [f. Haw sb.'^ or 2 + Tree.] 

1. The hawthorn. 

X3.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 005 Up to the hawe-tre he steghih. 
Ci3a5 Gloss. IK eie Biiksvj. in Wright Vac. 162 Awe-tre 
[I'.r.hawethen],«2if//r. I383Wvci.ifZ)< 2«. xiii. {Ssisanxa) 34 
Vndur an haw tmc. 1530 Palsok. 230/1 Hawn tree, espixe 
llaxche. 1S70 Leviks Maxip. An Haw tree, sextis. 

2. Applied by Hudson to theWhitebeam {Pyrtss 
Arid) and the Service tree {P. tormitialis). 

i,6l W. HuDSOtr Plora Axgl. (1758) 2r4 Cralxgxs /olils 
cordatis .. wild Haw -tree or Service. 1B79 Britten & 
Holland Plant-x. 


Hawtir, var. of Hagheb a. Obs., skilful. 
Hawvelle, var. Havel ri.' Obs. 

Hawves, rare obs. pi. of Half sb. 

Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

c X475 Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker S07/17 Hoc securls, a hax. 
Haxter, variant of Hackster, Obs. 
Hax3p.=oji<rK, obs. plur. of Ash. 
iS^S Pilton Churchxv. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 63 For ye 
ledde haxyn. .iiii*. iiii**. 

Hay (hJ*), Forms : i kies, Ms, h^s, 

(heis, hoes), 2-4 hei, 3-7hey(o,4hai, 4-5 heyg(e, 

I 4-7 haye, 5 heig(e, heygh, heey, 6-7 hale, 4- 
I hay. [Com. Tent. : OE. hieg hig hig, = OS. 

' houwi, (MLG. hoi, houwe, MDu. h$y, hooi, hoey, 

' Du. hooi), OHG. h^i, houwi (properly, nom. hgwi, 

I gen. houwes, MHG. hoti, hou, houwe, G. heu), ON. 
hey (Sw., Da. ho), Goth, hawi (gen. haujis):^ 
OTeut. ^haujo"^, app. an adj. used subst. = (that) 
j which can be mowed, f. stem of vb. ^hauw”, OE. 
heaw- to Hew, cut down, mow.] 

1. Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder ; 
formerly (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, or preserved for mowing. 

eSas Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 2 Swe swe heg hreSlice 
adrusiaS. Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 10 Uas. .gsrs vel 

heig micil on oa^m styd. Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 

hat londes hoes to daje is and to tnarsen vel marne 
biS in ofne sended. riooo Sax. Leechd. IIJ. 178 On .vi. 
nihtne monan do }>onne hij on Fm beS. <ri2os Lay. 24441 
per com hey, her com gras. 1382 Wyclif Mark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that the! schulden make alle men sitte 
to mete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey. ^1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 126 Seynt Elene,.founde be .same heije 
crist was leyde in yn manger, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymou xx. 450 Ve be not worthe a botellc of heye. X535 
Coverdale I Kings xviii, 5 Go thorow the londe vnto all 
the Welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde bay. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. i. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swift Lett, wks. 1841 II. 575, I gave 
overall hopes of my bay., for 1 reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay, 1830 Tennyson Owl r. 9 Rarely smells the 
new-mown hay. 1897 Grant Allen in Strand Mag, Oct. 
404/t Mice, shrews and lizards .. can conceal themselves less 
easily than they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2. Burgundian or Burgundy hay, Lucerne, or 
Sainfoin; see Burgundy, Burgundian A. CameVs 
hay, an oriental grass or rush : see Cajiel 5. 

3. Phrases and Proverbs. To carry hay in one's 
horns-: to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 
fecnujii kabet in cornu, Horace ; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look for a needle in a bottle [bundle) of hay : 
see Needle. To make hay : {a) lit., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun’s heat ; [b) fig., to make confusion. To 
make hay of: to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. To make hay while the sun shines ; 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

1^6 J. Heyivood Prw. (1B67) 6 Whan the sunne shinth 
roiuce haj% 1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Pal. (1869) 
176 He’s sharpe as thorn, And freifull carries hay in 's 
home. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 138 She .. was re- 
solv’d,, to make Hay whilest the Sun shin’d. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL yourn. Jems. (1732) X44 No Hay being here made. 
18x7 hlAR. Edgeworth Rose, Thistle, etc. i. ii, Oh ! father, 
how you are making hay of my things I i 386 Pall Mall G. 

9 June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling, 
x^i J. M. Dixon Diet. Idimnaiic Eng. Phr. s.v., Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state ; hobble-de-hoy. 
F[amiliar]. An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 


L allrib. and Comb. a. attributive, as hay-bollle, 
undle, farm, -green, -ground, -land, -market, 
•lead, -fneadow,-month,-s€ason, -stalk, -wisp\ (used 
the cultivation, carriage, storage, etc. of hay) 
ly-basket, -boat, -cart, -chamber, -crook, -hook, 
nife, -press, -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. b. 
Jective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
echanical contrivance), as hay-hinder, -carter, 
ryer, -farmer, -loader, -mower, -pitcher, -presscr, 
aker, -stacker, -tedder, -tier, -tosser. c. objcctiv e, 
hay-binding, -carting, -pitching, -tedding. - 
stnimental, as hay-fed pa. pple., hay feed v. e. 
irasynthetic, as hay-coloured, -scented aajs. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis ArthiU 

vwl.^ SSS2 Hulqet, *Haye bottell, 16^ 

, More^ «//</. Ath. III. vi. § 6 While he was mal.io^ baj- 
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HAY-ASTHMA 


hay; 


bottles in the bam. 1696-7 8-9 Will, lllj c. 17 Preamb., 

•Hay Cartes and Straw Cartes which are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Street .. called the Hay*Markett.' 1880 
JeffEuies G/. EtiaU 159 We ehtered'the meadows, where 
the men were at haycart. 1705 Land, Gaz. No. 4187/4 A..' 
House, with. .Bams, Stables; *Hay*Chambers. Daily 
iVrtwao July 6/1 *Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 V>vst Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 37 As 
for stackes. they.. cutte themeaven doime to the bottome 
with'an hey-spade made for that purpose; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with •hey-crookes. 1634 W. 
Wood Neiv En^.' Prosp. (1B65) 41 Veiy* good arable 
grounds and *Hay*ground. x688 R. 'Rolmb Armaur^’ 111. 
334/2 The •Hay Hook is. .for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. 182B Webster, "^Hay- 
kni/e, a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stacli or mow. 1690 Act z^Vill. ^ l\f, Sess. 11. c. 8 § 15 
Noe person. .shall. .suffer his’.. Waggon Cart or Carr to 
stand.. in the place now called the •Hay Market neere 
PIckadilIy..loaden with Hay or Straw.. after two of the 
Clocke. 183a J. Bree Si. Herherfs Isle 14 Themerr}* •hay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain. 1530 Palscr. 230/1 •Hey mower, fauchrvr de/oyn. 
1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 145 *Hay*scented fields. 1862 
Aj:sted Channel Isl. ii. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The delicate hay- 
scented fern {Lastrza smula'). 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cii. Wks. (1876) 146 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
fioure in the •hey season. 2641 •Hay-spade [see hay. 
crook^ 2875 Knight Diet. Mefh. s.v. J/ay-kni/e, The 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, and a tread. . Ibid.^ 
‘^Hay-stacker^ a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay-fork in stacking. 2703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 214 As small as an *Hay-staIk. 2875 
Knight a machine to scatter bay 

to the sun and air. 2826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 420 The 
*hay-ieddiKg'inachine, invented. showt 280c, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 2^2 Daily Jde'jos 28 Dec. 3/3 A farm labourer, 
•hay tier, and thatdief. 2641 Best Partn. Bks, (Surtees) 
37 It is verj’ behoovefull to see that an *haywame bee well 
raked. 2847-S‘H. Miller Itnpr. xv. (1857) 260 The 
hay-wains pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
27^ Beresford in Ed. Auckland's Corr. (1862! III. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, •hay-yards, 
com, &C. ■ 

5. Special combs.: hay-barrack = Ear- 

back I b ; hay-bearded a.y having a beard of the 
colour or texture of Jiay ; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin put on the top of a haycock 
or haystack to protect it from rain ; hay-crome, 
an old kind of hay-rake (cf, CBOiiE) ; see also quot. 
3825; + hay-dust, hay-seed; hay-goaf (fgolph, 
f gulfe) ,ahay-mow; hay-grass , grass preserved for 
hay ; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman ; hay-pack, a large bundle of hay 
packed in a sheet; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, Prangos pahnlaria ; hay-rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrying capacity, a 
shelving {U.S^\ hay-rope, a rope twisted of hay, 
a hay-band ; hay-tallat, a Hat-loft ; hay-tea,- 
a decoction of hay used for cattle ; hay-time, the 
season at- which hay is made and carried; hay- 
worm, a worm or caterpillar bred in hay. 

2807 Vancouver Devon (1813) 229 This contriv- 

ance Is called a *hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the ' protection of hay as well as of 
com. 286-. O.W. Holmes Hunt after* the Captain* \n 
Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
•hay-bearded face. 2858 Tuoreau hJairie_ JF. (1894) 116 
The white *hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of beans or 
com in the fields on account of the rain. ‘ 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stujfe 40 They fell downe on their marj'-bones and 
lift v'p their •haycromes vnto him. a 282$ Forby Vcc. E. 
Anglia, Hay-crome, No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, hut a metaphorical use ‘of ‘the word is 
verj’ common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ‘ hay-cromes and pitchforks'. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called *Hay-dust, is prescribed against the .biting of 
Dragons. 1563-87 Foxe.< 4 . (1684) III, 744 The poor 
man and jvoman were compelled to step into an •Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty, 2604 Parsons 3 
Confers, in. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 
hay gulfe..were carryed to the assises atBerrj’. 2895 East 
Anglian Gloss., Hay-goaf, hay mow. i^t Holland 
Pliny II. 286 Among the kinds of •hey-grasse. 2883 Sun- 
day Mag. July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
English meadow, .to the hay-grass in Bengal ! 2552HULOET. 
*lA.z.y\\zxve%t,foenisecium. 2824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. r. (1E63) r78_His master .. had begun the hay-harvest 
that verj* morning. 2800 G. Rose Diaries (iSfe) I. 285 
The •hajnnen . , who sell the Kentish wheat. 2842 Lever 
C. O’Malley cii, Alrea^ some •hay-packs were thrown in. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 2840 
Penny Cyel. XVIII. 490/1 Tbe Prangos *Hay-plant is 
herbaceous and 'perennial .. The crop consists of the leaves, 
■which., have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of verj* go^ new clover hay. 2896 Advance. 
(Chicago) 19 Jlar. 4J4/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
with those wide projecting frames,' technitally known as 
•hay-rigs. 2865 Thoreau Cape Cod i. (1894) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggings and farm-wagons . . each loaded with 
three large, rough deal boxes. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 38 
Bjnde her heed with a •beye rope .. to the syde of the 

E enne. 2587 Mascall GrvL Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 
orse be sprained .. then bind him round in a hay rope. 
26M N. Cox Gentl. Recreai. iv. (ed. 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you_^ have occasion to use 
it, makes it spend much better than it would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay-tallet. 2B69 Blackmore /.om/z D. xix, 
Being fbreed to dress in the hay-tallat. 2826 Loudon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 905 To make *hay-tea- 2530 Palscr. 
230/x *Hcyt>Tne,/rw/r de fener, 2776 Adam Smith li \ H. 


I. X. I. {1869) 1. 221 The 4emand for country labour is 
greater at hay-time. 27S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
It [hay] is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the •hay-'wortn, w'hose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been properly observed. 
Hay, Now flrM. or Forms: i hese, 
(beise, iiease), 3 beie, 4-7 bale, bey, fi bey3, 
be3e, 6-7 beye, 4- hay©, 5- hay. [OE. h^c 
(:— * a deriv. of the same root as haga 
H.4.W sb.^f Hag sh.^y and Hedge. In its ME. form 
the word became more or less identified with Fr. 
haU OLG. haga (cf. MDu. hdge) hedge, a word 
of cognate origin.] 

1 . A hedge,* a fence. (In some 17th c. writers 
distinguished as a * dead hedge*.) 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 606 Crates, hegas. 845 Charier in 

0. £. Texts 437 Etiacit be noroan hege. cxooo jElfric 
Horn. II. 448 Wimilan minum hejum.' a 2250 Owl 4 
Night. 817 The vox^kan cropc bi the heie. a 2300 £. F.. 

lxxxviii[t]. 41 [40) pou for-dide his haies. 24x2-20 
Lydg. Ckron. Troy in. xxiv, Both on hayes and in freshe 
greues. rtfizActs EHz. c. 23 | 7 The Heyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining, .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 2598 Manwooo Lasoes Forest xx. § 5 (t6i5) 
272/2 The wild beasts.. must have their free passage, .with- 
out any forestalling or foresetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow*, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin or Jet whatsoeucr.. 2607 Norden 
Surv. Dial, in Harrisotls England 11. Suppl. 196 A hedge 
implieth quickset and trees : but a hay a dead fence, that- 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. iBox 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. i. i. 17 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting, a 2825 
Forby Voc. E. A nglia. Hay, a hedge ; more particularly a 
clipped quickset hedge. 28^ Jean Incelow Story Doom 
XI. 23s The golden bilhook, wherewithal He wont to cut his 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes. 2880 Hartinc 
Brit. Anhn. Extinct 11. 224 Great tracts of forest were .. 
inclosed within a pale, haj-e, or wall. 

2 . An enclosed space; an enclosure; a park. 

C263oRiSDON.Sf/rz'./?/rzi’i>«§io7(i8io)io8(Exeter) Another 

[religious house] was for. .Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. t&jg Bucvkt A nc. 57 This Hay of Hereford 

was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest. 2686 Plot Staffordsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in great part being covered only with.. Ling. 
2837 Howitt Rur. Life v, in. (1862) 381 Five hays, or royal 
parks, each fenced in, and furnished wdth its lodge. 2B81 
Daily Nezvs 19 Nov. 2/2 The sale of 2,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
White Ix)dge . . [in] Sherwood Forest. 

+ 3 . Mil. An extended line of men. Obs, [Cf. 
F. haie.l 

2684 R. H. School Reereat, 55 Then draw up in Hay to 
the Rear. 2753 Execution Dr, A. Caineron Cl'ower Rec.), 
The Yeoman Warders were formed into a Hay. 2867 
Smyth Sailods IVord-hk,, Hay, a straight rank of men 
drawn up exactly In a line. 

4 . Comb, t Hay-brier (Jieyhreye\ hedge-brier; 
ba3Tnaid8, ground-ivy; J* bay-saule, a hedge- 
stake. . Also Haxbote, Hatwabd. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvn. elm. (2495) 704 Sudes 
,,is an heysaule other a stake sharped at ej’ther ende. 
24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 568/2^5 Bodarius, heybrere, 
2640 Parkinson Theat. Boi. v. xciii. 677 Wee in English 
fcall it]. .Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfootc, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe, 

•tHay, sb.^ Obs. Forms : 4-y haie, 5-S haye, 
O-7 hey(e, 5- hay. [AFr. haie : origin uncertain. 

. A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
sh.' (cf., sense x there, quot. 2598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie', but evidence is w'anting.) 

A net used for catching ■wild animals, esf. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or round 
their haunts. 

23^ Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. I, c. 13 § I Nene use furetles 
hates rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 2440 Pronsp. Parv, 220/2 
Haye, net to catche conys wj’the {s^g^Pynsori hay net, W. 
hanet), 2531 Elyot Gov. 11. xiv% He which entendeth to take 
thefierse and mighty lyon pylcheth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thomes. 2659 T, Pecke 
Pamassi Puerp. 239 A Rabbet, who having escap’d a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes. \jxo Act 9 Aiate c. 27 | 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
broad Waters. 2774 MS. Redsham hlanoi", Suff., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snares. 2822 Sporting 
Mag. IX. 22 Hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipes. 
fig. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. viii. iv. §4. 389 Harold. . 
tooke counsel how he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma, a 2643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. 

1, How '1 you then subdue them? By policy ; set Hays, and 
Traps, and Springs, And pitfals for 'em. 

b. Comb. Hay-net, in same sense. 

- X499'[see above]. 2813 XLIL 214 In his 

po^et were found several bag nets and a hay net. a 2825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hav-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in 
or through hedges. 

Hay, bey, sh.^ Forms : <5 heye, 6-S haye, 7 
haie, 6- hay, 7- hey. [Of uncertain origin : haye 
d' alletnaigne is used in J5th c. Fr. by Marot.] 

1 . A country dance havingavdading or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel. 

a 2529 Skelton Agst. Gamesehe 270, I cannot let the 
the knave to play To dauns the hay and run the ray. 2549 
Compl, Scot. vi. 66 Thai dandt al cristyn mennis d.Tnce, 
the northt of Scotland .. ihonne ermistrangis dance, the 
alman haye, ihe^ bace of voragon. [etc.]. 2596 DaviE-s 

Orchestra Ixiv,^ in Arb. Gamer V. 30 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to treaa. 2609 C. Butler 
Pern. Mon. v. (1^3) Lij, They doe most nimbly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if they were 


dancing the Hey. 2656 Davenakt Siege Rhodes iv. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 4x8 Scourge him As boys do tops ; or make 
him dance The Irish hey over a Jield of thistles Naked. 
2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xvii.^ 237 One of the most 
pleasing movements in countiy-dancing - . is what they call 
‘the hay ' : the figure of it, altogether, is a cj’pher of S’s, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervolving 
each other. ? x8ro Mar. Edgeworth M, Lewis (1849) rst 
He . . danced the Hays round two elbow chairs.. 2881 
Besant & Rice Chapi. Fleet ii. iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

• b. iransf. and_/^. To dance the hay or hays: to 
perform winding or sinuous movements (around or 
among numerous objects) ; to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. . . 

*597 C. Leigh in Hakluyt Fqj'. III. 200 Through A'ariety 
of judgements and euill marinership we were faine to dance 
the hay foure dayes together.. 2607 Chapman Bnssy 
D'Ainbois Plays 1873. II. 14 The King and subiect, Lord 
and euerie slaue Dance a continuall Haie. 27x8 EntertaiMr 
No. 28 T 22 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude, 28x3 Hansard Pari. Debates XXVI. 614 
Lord Ellenbordugh considered the Bill as a most arbitrary 
measure; it tended to make property dance the hays, and 
to alter every description of tenure. 2887 Browning Par. 
leyings, Daniel BartolixVy 'Bcs be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, across the heaven amid its host., 
c. Comb, hay-fashion adv.’ 

*777 Mad. D’Arblay Early (1889) II. 196 He., 

macle his horse dance in and out by every other tree, Hay 
fashion. 

t 2 . Hay-de-giiy, -guise. Forms: 6- hay the* 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, hey-day guise, heide- 
gyes, 6-7 heydeguies, 7 haydegues, -digyes, 
hey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, hydegy, hy-day-gies, 
ejTon. hadegynes. [lit. I/ay of Guy or ? Guise.] 
A particular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
1 6th and early 17th c. Obs. 

a 2529 Skelton Agst. Venom. Tongues 23 Enforce me 
Nothing to write but hay the gy of thre. 2579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal, June 27 With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden 
traces, c 1580 Robin Goodfellotu 101 in Percy Rel. (1765) 
III. ‘205 By wells and rills in meadowes greene, We nightly 
dance our hey-day guise. 1622 Draxton Poly-olb. v. Ar^t., 
Whilst the nimble Cumbrian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills. a x 6 x 8 J. Davies Eglogues Wks. (1772). 
1x2 With an heydeguies, pint by Tom-piper, or a lorrel-lad,’ 
2633 J- Fisher Fuimus Trees in. be. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XlJ. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly, Trip haydegues belive. 
263B Ford Fancies iv. i, Not m a hey-dc-gay of scurvy gal- 
lantly. 2694 Ladies Diet. 217 Hadegynes, a Country dance. 

Hay, [f. HayjAI] 

1 . iram. To famish or supply with hay ; to put 
(land) under hay. 

2708 Land. Gaz. No. 4409/4 An Estate to be sold, .welt 
Hay’d and Wooded. 2857 B, Taylor North. Trav, (2858) 
343 The postillion stopped . .to hay his horses. 2862 Times 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put in large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2. intr. To make hay. (Chiefly in gerund or- 
/'■•//*•) 

25s 6-'*677 [see Haying vhL sh.]. 2828 Webster, Hay, to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. .2886 Pall Mall G. 
22 July 2/2 A great many of the Irish voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping, 
o. trans. To make into hay. 

2884 W. Barrows Oregon 332 The bunch grass, .is hayed 
by the sun uncut. 2893 YiN/rr ii July 4/1 In making hop' 
bines into hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ‘ hayed 

■+Hay, w.- Obs. [OE. higian, f. haga Haw,' 
h%ge Hay sb.-'} trans. To enclose or fence in by 
a hedge ; to hedge. 

rtxos©^ Liber SHntitlarum xvi. (1889) 80 Hesa [s«/i3 
earan hlne mid Jjomum. c 1425 MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B 1 If. 78. 
Sepfo to heghyn. 2610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
II. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking. . 
haying, hedging or shawing. Ibid., Compound Contiguall 
Boundage is more significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

tHay, 7^.3 Ohs. [f. Hat intr. To set 

* hays * or nets for rabbits, etc. 

rx44o Prontp. Pari'. 221/1 Hayjm for conys, cassio. 
2552 Huloet, Haven for conyes, cassio. 2572 Lease Manor 
Hawsted, Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note. Hawking, 
haying [=rabbit-netiing]. 26x3 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb i. 
HI, We shall scout here, as though we went a-haying. 
i* Hayy S'."* Obs. [f. Hay xVt/r. To dance 
the hay. Hence Haying vhl. sb. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. {1852) I. 492 "What pretty 
country-dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make ! 2777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) IE *99 'Ve danced round the room, Hayed in and 
qut with the chairs, and all that. 
tHay, int. and sb.l> Obs. [a. It. hai (pron. at) 
thou^ hast (it). Cf. L. habety exclaimed when a 
gladiator ■was wounded.] 

A. int. An exclamation on hitting an opponent. 

2598 B, JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vii, O, it must be 

done like lightning, hay ! 

B. sb. A home-thrust. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. .5- 7 ul. 11. iv. 27 Ah the immorlall 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay, . 

Hay, obs. or dial, form of Hate. 

Hay, obs. var. Heigh, Hey ; see also Have. ■ 
Hay-a*stlljna, [In F, asthme de foin, <jer.' 
heuasthma.] =Hay’-feveb. 

2827 SouTiiEV Lett. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I c.scnped from 
the hay-asthma Math a visit of one month. 2840 Tweedie's 
Sysi. Pract. Med. HI. 86 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr. Ellis- 
ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 
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patient's apartment. 1884 Sai. Rev, 7 June 760/1 The name 
‘summer catarrh' is perhaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used 'hay fever’ and ‘ hay asthma 
Hay*-band. [Band sb.^ 2.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a truss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best Fann. Bks. (Surtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Bozt Streets (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market. 

Hay-barn. A bam in which hay is stored. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hmb, 1. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
bame, which hath in the upper roomes mj’ Hey, and 
beneath, Waynes, Cartes. 1774 Johnson Tcur Wales 
1 Aug. in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-barn, built with 
brick pillars from space to space, and covered with a roof. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (1891) III. 22 The ha}'- 
barns are now, as a rule, constructed entirely of iron. 

Hay-bird. 

1 . A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esp, of the genera 
Sylvia and Phyllascopus^ as the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow- Wren. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) s. V., A much more 
compact structure than the Hay-bird usually makes. Ibid. 
s.v. Pettychaps, Lesser, Dr. Latham says [the lesser Petiy- 
chaps] is called in Dorsetshire the Hay-bird. _ 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap. .Hay bird (Northants). 
18^ H. Saunders Man. Brit. Birds th, In many places the 
Wiflow-Wren is also known as the Hay-bird. 

2 . The Pectoral Sandpiper or Grass-snipe, 7 'ringa 
maatlaia. (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Haybote. Also 5 heybote. [f. Hay sb.- + 
Bote, Boot r(5.i] Wood or thorns for the repair 
of fences ; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take such material from the landlord’s estate, or the 
common. By legal writers also called Hedge-bote. 

?ii70 Charier \n Mon. Angl. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [Hjusbo- 
tam et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
*23S“S? Renialia Glasion. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine vasto. 1484 Lease of Scatter Manor 
(N.W. Line. Gloss.), 12 carect subbosci pro le heybote. 
1594 West ^nd Ft. Syntbol. § 55 Housebote, haibote, and 
plowbote, may be demanded by the name of estovers, 1607 
Cowell Interpr,, Haye .is used in our common lawe 
for a permission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. tTjZ Eng. Gazetteer 2), Mansfield, Nottingh. 
..hs^.,the privilege of having housebote and haybote out 
of his maje.<3ty’s forest of Sherwood. 1843 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng^ i. iv. (^1895) I, 251 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for. .repairing hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bole or hedge-bote. 

Hancock (htf'kpk). [f. Hat sb?- + Cook sb.^] 
A conical heap of hay in the field. 

^1470 Harding Chron. cLXxui. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 25 Toward 
nyght make it in wyndcowes and than in smal heycockes. 
1632 Milton V Allegro 90 To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Williams Vermont $8 Of an oval form, 
resembling the construction of an haycock. 1851 D, Jerrold 
Si. Giles XXX. 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 
Hay-day, obs. form of Het-dav. 
Hay-de-guy, haydigyes : see under Hat sb.^ 
Haydeuite (h^i-densit). Min. [Named 1822 
after H. H. Hayden.] A yellowish variety of 
chabazite. 

1822 Cleavelano Min.j^’iZ Haydenitd*. .occurs in reddish 
or garnet colored crystals. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 435 
Haydenite is a yellowish variety in small crystals .. from 
Jones’s Falls, near Baltimore, Md. 

t Haye. Obs. Also 7 hayen, hay. [a. Du. 
haai, pi. Wf lem. /wizrV, in Kilian \^<^^haeye, 
whence also Sw. haj, mod.Ger. hai (in 1711 hdye's, 
all=shark ; cf. ON. hdr, harr ‘ dog-fish and hd~ 
in comb, marking fish of the shark kind, as hdkarl 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also hay -fish.) 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Pearles. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (J677) 6 The greedy 
Hayen called Tuberon or Shark. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 
II. (1711) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, but 
sell them. 1705 Bosman Guinea 282 When the Haye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. 1731 
Medley Kotben's Cape G. Hope II. 193 There are in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Sharks. The Cape-Europeans call 
'em Hayes. 1799 W. Tooi^e View Russian Evtp. III. 105 
The Frozen Ocean. .teems with, .the sea-dog., sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word’bk., Haye, a peculiar 
ground-shark on the coast of Guinea. 

Hayelj'obs. form of Hail. 

Hayer, -yr, var. Haire, Obs. 

Hayesine (h^-zain). Min. [Named 1S44, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrous borate of calcium 
found in globular ferous masses. 

1844 F. Alger Min. 318 Hayesine .. occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure. 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 
341 Much borax is now manufactured .. from ., hayesine, 
which occurs in southern Peru, 

Hayey, a. jionce-wd. [f. Hay + -y ; cf. 
clayey.^ Of the nature of or resembling hay. 

1611 CoTCR., Feneux, hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. forms of Heifer. 
Hay-fever, [f. Hay j^.’] A disorder of the 
early summer, characteiized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, nasal, and respiratory mucous 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of grasses 


and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust, of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarrh by 
Bostock in Trans. Medico-Ckirurg. Soc. 1819, X. i6x, and 
1828, XIV. 437. Gordon in 1829 used the names Hay- 
asthma, Hay-fever. 

1829 Gordon in Med. Gaz. IV. 266. 1835 Syd. Smith 
Lett. No, 354, I am suffering from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called). 1840 Tweedie*s Syst. Bract. Med. 
III. 84 The Summer Catarrh, hay-fever, or hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with the effluvium of 
new hay. 1831 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. v. 
ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption from his annual 
attack of hay-fever. 

Hayfield, [f- Hay jA^] A field in which 
haymaking is going on, or in which grass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay. 

1784 CowrcR Task 1. 295 From the sun-burnt hay-field 
homeward creeps The loaded wain. 1853 Lytton ^ly Novel 
1. iv, They were now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork, [f- Hat xAI] A long-handled fork 
used lor turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

ZSS2 Huloet, Hay {oTcke,^ur€a^furcula. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, haie 
fork and rake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. {Race) Wks. 
Bohn II. 26 If a farmer has so much as,a hayfork, he sticks 
it into a King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a. horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or vice 
versd (Knight Diet. Meek. 1875). 

c. attrib.y as bay-fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 [Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
carries the wheels on short independent axles. 

Hay-konse. [f- Hay jA^] A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn ; spec, a slmclure 
having a roof supported on pillars, and without 
side or end walls. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker nyjlyS Penile, hejthus. 1483 
Caik. Angl. 169/2 An Hay howse,^/ierr«7/r. Bursar's 
Roll in \VilUs & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 26 [There were 
.. a) haye house [and a hen-house]. x6xi Cotgr., Foinil, 
a Hay-stacke . . Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

tHaybove. Obs. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
heyliove,-offe,-oue,haihoue. Seealso Ale-hoof. 
[f. Hat sb.- -h Hove jA] The herb Ground Ivy. 

cx3as Gloss, IV. de Biblessv. in Wright Voc. 162 Eyre 
terestre, heyhowe. a 1387 Sinon. Barihol. j8 Edera nigra, 
Edera ierrestris, idem sunt i. hayhof. 14. . Roy. MS, 18 
A . VI, If. 74 b, Edera ierrestris ys an herbe kat me clepyh 
erth yuye, or heyoue. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 993 
Hey hove, heyriff, herbe benet, bresewort, and smallache. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal App., Heihow is Hedera ierrestris. 

■ Hajring (h^‘dg)> ‘vll. sb. [f. Hay v.'i + -ing k] 
The process of making and storing hay. . 

1677 Dade's Frognost. Avuj, In this Moneth [July] ply 
your Haying, 18^ Lowell AiVestVe Trav. xo8-The hay- 
ing being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stumps 
in the fields. 1882 Times 30 Nov. 11 The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in Jts original 
state, without . . transformation into grain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying, 

b. attrib.y as haying season, time, 

1356 WiTHALs Diet. (1568) 2 a/i Keying X\mt,/ccnifacium, 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed\\\, 1542/2 Till haruest or 
haieng time. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV, 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season, 1883 Mrs. Kollins Nexv Eng. Bygones 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, a score or more of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather's board. 

Hay*-jack. [cf. Hay-bird.] A name given to 
several small birds which build their nests of hay. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hay-jack, the lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. x888 A. Newton in Eue^’ct. 
Brit. XXIV. 553/1 The nests of each of these species [of 
Sylvia] are very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. .This style of nest-building, .has obtained 
for the builders the name of ‘Hay-Jack’, quite without 
reference to the kind of bird which puts the nests together. 
Hayl(e, haylle, obs. forms of Hail, Hale, 
Haylce, -se, var, of Hailse v. Obs, 
Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Hairif. 

Hayllyer, obs. form of Halyard. 

Hayloft [f. Hay jAI] A loft or 

storing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

1373 Tusser Husb. Ixxxix. (1878) X’jg Feare candle in 
halloft, in bame, and in shed. 1789 P. Smyth tr. A IdricKs 
A rchit. (1818) 128 The stables with the hay-lofis placed over 
them, x^i W. Sfaldinc AnA' /sLlH- *48 The ruined 

house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands neat' the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine, 

Haym, obs. Sc. form of Home. 

Haymaker, [f- Hat jAI] 

1 . A man or woman emplo5 ed in making hay ; 
esp. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-WuIckcr 582/36 Fenissa, a hejnnakere. 
1528 MS. Acc. St. John’s Hosp.,Cafeterb., Formeie & drynk 
for the hay makers. 1590 Greene Never too late {1600) 103 
A womans smile is as good to a Louer, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. Wesley fml. 28 July, A shower 

brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
I. ill. For the refreshment of the thirsty haymakers. 

2 . An apparatus for shaking up and drj’ing hay. 

*853 Caial, R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 

Improved Double Action Haymaker. 1862 J. Wilson Fann- 
ing 149 Haymakers ate valuable implements. 


HAY-SEED. 

3 . //. The name of a country-dance. Also called 
haymakers' ji^. 

Haymalmig, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The pro- 
cess of cutting and drying grass for hay. 

1388 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 45 Tooke his seruants and 
went a heymaking. *589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 290 
How that at York the Monkes ofSaintMarvAbbeyand the 
Nunnes of Clement Thoipe met together at heymrdiing. 
1749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. III. 447 The lightest 
labour, that of hay-making. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iv, 
Where there was merry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as haytnahing season, time, 
etc. ; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in which 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new-mown hay in order to dry it ; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for diy'ing grass for hay. 

* 75 * Thyer Note on Milton's L'Allegro 92 The hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, 
n. 39 To catch Woodcocks in haymaking time. 1826 Loudon 
Eficycl. Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss Yonce Lads <5* Lasses Langleyn. 60 
There washay-making-machine-work going on at the farm. 
Hay-mO'W (h?’mau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
-mough. [f. Hay jA'] A rick or stack of hay; 
in some places applied to the pile of hay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, or to the compartment of a 
bam in which Iiay is stored. 

X483 Calk. Anzl, 170/1 An Hay moghte, 1530 

Palscr, 230/1 Heymowe, ias defoyu. 1620 ShevtouQuIx. 
(1746) in. iv,26 The poor Fellow thinks belike that we sleep 
here in a Hay-mpw. 1633 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Ittv. § 77 
Which I have tried. .in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay-mow. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, r. 13 A little 
while short-Ieg’d‘Spider (which you shall find.. in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 Hawthorne Note-Bks. (1883) 
198 Fields ofgrass beyond, where stand the haj’-mows oflast 
year. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 303 Our inability to find a needle 
in a hay-mow Is no proof that the needle is not there. 1888 
E. Eggleston Graysons 182 The hay-mow at the other end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. 
i'Hayne^. Obs. Also 4-5 heyne, 6 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Hain vA 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. hian to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach : A mean wretch, a niggard. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$■ T. 766 He . . in his sleue 
..hadde a sUuer teyne He slyly tooke It out, this cursed 
heyne \v.rr. hayn(e, haine, Lansd. hyne]. a 1329 Skelton 
Bouge of Courie 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte ..With us olde seruantes such maysters to playe. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. t. 51a, Haines and ni^gardes 
of their purse. Ibid. 11. 215 a, That sparing, pinching, and 
plaiyng the nygardes or haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges. 1570 Levins Manip. 200/6 Hayne, verna. 

t Hayne-. AstroU Obs. [f. Hain to raise, 
elevate.] = Exaltation 3. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol, !xx. 4x6 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. 9 she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 
HaynouB, obs. form of Heinous. 

Hayr, obs. form of Hair, Hoar ; var. Haire. 
Hay-rack. [f. Hay sbA] 

1 . A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1601 A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack. 1B88 E. Eggleston Graysons 191 [They] had to 
climb over a hayrack and thence down to the ground. 

2 . A light framework projecting from the sides 
of a wagon to increase its carrjring capacity for hay 
or other bulky material ; a shelving. Ci.S. 

Hay-rake. 

1 . A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 552 A Boy. .with a Hay-rake 
upon his Shoulder. x8z6 Loudon Encycl, Agric, (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it may be light 
and easy to work. 

2 . An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Hayrick (hfi-rik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-S hay- 
reek. [f. Hay sb.^ + Rick.] A haystack. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 582/39 Penile, heyrek. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii. 24 A bocher had a sonne that 
fel out of a hyghe haye-rj’cke. 139* Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Atmiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 145^4 Many 
Hay-Reeks are spoiled. 1721 Cibber Rival Foots H, I m 
mute as.. a goose in a Hay-Reek. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
viii, in the meadow orat the hay-rick.^ 1837 Dickens PtekvJ. 
vii. The rich, sweet smell of the haj-ricks. 

Hayrif, var. Haibip, cleavers, 

Hayron, BCayse, obs. forms of Heron, Haze. 
Hay-seed, hayseed, [f- Hay j^.i] 

1 . T he grass seed shaken out of hay. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. r. (1586) 4 jb, Some doo 
cast Hey seede, geaihered from the Heyloafe or the ^cks, 
over the grounde. 1846 J. Baxter Lihr. Preut. AgrtC. 
(ed. 4) I. 350 With rj'e grass and clovers .. and what are 
termed hay seed«, a permanent pasture of _thc best quality 
. .cannot ^ made- Note. Hay seeds consist of the 
jngs of hay-lofts, or the seeds and chaff obtained 
fig. (cf. sense 3). x8^ W. C. Russell hiyseed 

L 43 They were fresh from a rural_ parish, the nay seta 
smelt strongly in their hair, as the sailor says. 

2 . The redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. UE. 

. 3 . Humorous name for a rustic. U.S. 

1B89 Boston (Mass.) Jml.yg Ajir.yh f'‘ 

of returning reason through the mind ^ 

seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly xg Sept. 705^ 
it a base presumption for an ‘old hayseed ry 
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HAZARD. 


the toft-n’s society, Daily Nezvs q July 4/2 His ‘hay 
seed’ following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 

Saysel (h?>*sel). [f. Hay + ME. Sele 
season.] The hay season. (Proper to East Anglia.) 

[1674-S Watert<rM7i (Mass.) Rec, 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary* 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill [printed h^’ fill].] a 1825 in Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia. J86s Times 14 Feb. [Lett. fr. Suffolk) Only at 
certain times— as in haysel and harv’est. 2869 Gd. IFcrds 
Mar.^fcf///. 5 It was glorious weather for haj’sel. x88^G. C. 
Dwi^ Norfolk Bro^s xxxi. (1884) 240 In the penod be- 
tween ‘haysel’ (hay-harvest) and November, 

Haystack (h^’stcek). [f. Hay r^.i] A stack 
or large pile of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form and finished off with a pointed or ridged top. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 723/32 Hie arconius, a haystak. 
1555 Eden Decades 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. x688 R. Holme Armoury iir. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. . shaped broad at the bottom and narrow at the top. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Patrtfk. vi. (1872) 20^ If these rats meet 
a haystack, they eat their way through it. 

b. aiilib. and Comb,.; as haystack roof ; hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 
somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

x8ss Chamier My Travels 1 . iii. 42 A large white house, 
wdth a kind of haystack red roof. 

TTaygn ggft Obs, exc. dial. Forms: i hese- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sug(ge, 
5 eysoge, haysugge, 9 dial, haysuck, -zick, [OE. 
hfgesugge, f. h^e Hay j ^.2 -h fern, form of sug^a^ 
suega sucker, f. silgan to suck.] The hedge-sparrow. 

ciooo ^LFRic Voc, in '\Vr.-Wulcker 131/34 Cicada, ui> 
cetula, hegesugge. a 2250 Owl^^ Night, 505 Thu singst 
worse thon the hei-sugge, hat fli3th hi grunde among the 
stubbe. c X381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 612 Thow mortherere 
of the heysoge [v.rr. heysoke, hei’sug(g(e, haysugge], 14, . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 577/16 Cn{r\ruca, an heysugge, c 1450 
Bk. HawkyngxnRel.Ani. I.296 Eysoges..and other smale 
briddes. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Heisugge, a bird 
v’hich hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloucesiersh, 
Glosi., Haysuck or Hayzick, the h^ge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced * Isaac*. 

Hayt, obs. form of Hot ; var. Heit int. 
Hayte, obs. form of Ait an islet. 

XS32 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 108 A certain 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
meadow.. on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythom, obs. forms of 
Height v., Heathe:?, Hawthorn, 

Haytorite (htfi'torait). Min. [Named 1827, 
from Hay Tor, in DevonsMre.] A pseudomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag Ser. n. I. 39 We contemplate calling it 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. 1868 Dana Min. 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony. 

Hayuie, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

Hayward (h^^'wgid). Also 3 heiward, 4 
haiward, 5-7 heyward, 7 haward. [f. Hay 
+ Ward, OE. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esp. to keep cattle from 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields ; sometimes, the herdsman of the cattle 
feeding on the common, 

<zx22S After. R. 418 peonne mot heo peneben of pe kues 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward. ri38o Wyclif . 5 *^/. IVks. 
III. 436 pe emperor, .makede hise bishopis haj’wardis of pe 
world. X393 Lancl, P, PI. C. vi. 16 Canstow. .haue an 
home and be haywarde, and liggen oute a nyghtes, And 
kepe my com in my croft fro pykers and peeues? £'X44o 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Heyw’ard, agellarius. X5xi-X2 Act 3 
Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 9 The said accomptauntes . . that is to 
saye, Feodaries Bailliffes Reves Heywardes and Bedelles, 
1607 Cowell i/nti/rtrrf,,signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in (Zoffin 
Hist. NcToheny, Mass. (1845) 28^ Thomas Hale and John 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 
new. x6s 4 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. (1883) 1 . 191 The 
Hey ward .. shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 399 Are not 5000 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection of a Hayward? x88o Daily Ne^vs 
18 Feb., The haj^vard at_Ck)rfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which the inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 2884 Century Mag. Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a * hayward * v^*as employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole township. 1892 Oxford Citron. 23 Apr. 8 
From 1810 to 1852, the time of the Cowley Inclosure, he 
had frequently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
graxings. 

Hazard (hrc*zajd), sb. (a.) Forms : 4-6 has- 
nrd, 5-6 -arde, 6 hazarde, (hassard(e, hazered, 
Sc. hasart), 6-7 hazzard, 5- hazard, [a. OF. 
hasard, -^trt (12th c. in Hatz.-Darra.) : cf. Pr., 
Sp.» Pg* azar, It. la zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L, azardnm, azanirn (Du Cange). 

The origin of the French word is uncertain, hut its source 
w.as prob. Arabic. According to William of Tyre, the 
.game took its name from a castle called Hasart or AsartXn 
Palestine, during the siege of which it was invented : see 
Littre s.v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been 'Ain Zarla (Prof. MargoUoulh). I^Iahn pro- 
poses Anilgar Arab. az.zahr or as-zar ‘die’ 

(Boclhor) ; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.] 

1 . A game at dice in which the chances arc com- 
plicated by a number of arbitrary' rules. 

c 1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of h.asard ok, Romanz 
reding on )»« bok. c 1380 Wvclif U’ks. (1S80) 152 pei fallen 
to nyse pfeies, at t.-ibics, chees & hasard. c 2440 Promp, 


Parv. 228/2 Hasarde, plaj', aleatura. 2530 Palscr. 229/2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, hasart, azart. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
iir. vii. 93 who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners? 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. e) 340 They 
can play at chesse, irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 2778 
C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 209 The Game of Hazard., 
may be played by any* Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
for the Company, which must be above four, and not exceed 
nine [etc.]. 1M2 Serjt. Bali^antine Exper. iv. 52 The 

principal game played was hazard, of which there were Uvo 
kinds : French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken lizard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2 . Chance, venture ; a chance. 

2583 ^ Stanvhurst ^neis lit. (Arb.) 71, I viewd with 
wundfring a grisly* monsterus hazard. 2594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, V. iv. 20 Slaue, 1 haue set my life vpon a cast, And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 2^7 Daniel Civ. 
JVars n. (R.), These mighty actors. .on the hazard of a bad 
exchange, Have ventur’d all the stock of life beside. 1642 
Hinde f. Bruen xxxLx. 221 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 2697 Conf, at Lam- 
heth in W, S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 44 They* 
very* unfairly threw out the Bill without so much as giving 
it a hazard, 2^3 Lytton Last Bar, 1. ii, On what hazards 
turns our fate! 

3 . Risk of loss or harm ; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hall Citron., Edw, IV, 219 In so many hasardes and 
ieoperdies of his life. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 164 To 
inlarge y'our dominion : yea, and that without hassard and 
detriment. 2630 R, yohnson's Kingd. ^ Commw. 46 By 
presen'ation of himselfe from Hazards of Travell. £2645 
Howell Lett. (2650) II. 33 Love .. in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 2701 PEn's 
Corr, 4 Dec., I should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 17^ Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 1 . 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the go<m cause. 

"f 4 . That which is risked or staked. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, i. i. 251, I do not doubt . . Or to 
finde both, Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

6. In various phrases belonging to prec. senses. 

1340 Ayenh. 272 He hise heb folliche y*-spended . . and al 

S to an hazard. 2530 Palscr. 582/2, I play at the 
dt, or put a thynge in daunger, je hazarde. 2548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 197 b, To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour. Ibid. 222 To put the estate of y* realme on 
[Grafton in] an yl! hasard. 16*1 Burton Anat. Mel. n. 
lu. IV. ii, (1651) 628, I had rather marry a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 
9X Allured . . to runne a bold hazard with him to^ the 
gates of Death. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) L viii, 21 
^Vhat a sad hazard a poor maiden .. stands aninst the 
temptations of this world. 2750 Johnson Ranwter No. 2 
? 25 Lest they should put their reputation in hazard. 2789 
Mrs. Piozzt youm. France II. 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home! 2834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt 
(1854)304 To put both his powerand his popularity to hazard. 

b. At hazard (f hazards) : (i?) by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan ; (b) at stake, in 
danger. At {to, with) the hazard of at the risk of. 
At all hazards, at eveiy hazard, at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. By hazard (F. par hasard) = 
at hazard, hi hazard, in peril. On the hazard, at 
stake. Out of hazard, out of peril. 

a 2547 Surrey in Toitetfs filisc. (Arb.) 29 In hazarde of 
his health, 2576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 181 Selling al at 
hazard. Ihid. 260 My* reputation, and my worship had 
beene in hazard. 2640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsell 24 
He did let and suffer his spiritual! estate to nin on at hazards. 
2642 Trapp TheologiaTheol.zb-jS. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard of his life, a 1700 Dryden tr, Ovid's Art 
Eoz'c'Wks. sj6olV. xt8 Some choose, and some at hazard seize 
their mate. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved, al all hazards, to go. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 93 ? 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at the hazard of disgrace. i8or Charlotte Smith Solitary 
Wand. II, 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to be out 
of hazard, 2804 Something Odd I. 126 He once saved me 
..totheimminenthazardofhisownlife. 2837 Sir F.Palcrave 
Merck, * FriarDz^. (1844) 2 The twofoilovring examples, 
taken at hazard. 2838 Prescott Ferd. ff Is. (1846) I. v, 235 
He determined to relieve it at every* hazard. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxi. (1862) 334 Where their worldly interests were 
at hazard. 2876 Darwin Cross-Ferlil, ix. 339 Two plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets. x88o 
L. Wallace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala’s whole fortune was 
on the hazard. 

c. f To fall into (a persons) hazard, i.e. his 
power to hurt or harm: cf.- D anger i. {Ohs.) 
To make a hazard, to make a guess or venture. 

2615 T, Adams Two Sonnes 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado -\i. (1862) 207 
Making a hazard at the direction in which the trail ran. 

6. Tennis. Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. Hazard side, the side of the court 
into which the ball is served. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 263 We will in France, .play* a 
set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the hazard. 26x2 
CoTGR., Pelouse . . also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court, 
2642 Howell For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he had a ball struck into his hazard. 1688 R. Holme 
Artnoury in. v. 265 They that ser>'e upon the Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Boyer Diet, Royal, Trou..Le petit trou {an 
Jen de Paume), the hazard at Tennis, 2878 J. Marshall 
A tin. Tennis iv.^ 148 The positions of these various hazards, 
on a system which can only be excused by their name, seem 
to have been left very* much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. Itid, 149 That writer says 
‘ The players on the hazard-side have two openings to 
defend, the last gallery* and the grille’. 2^2 Sat. Rev. 
LXXII. 690 The hazards, or winning openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number — the Dedans, the Grille, 


and the Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into any one of 
these, at any point of the game, is to score a point. 
fig. ax6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another. 

+ 7 . Billiards, (jne of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Scaduta, a hole or hazard at billiard boord. 
2679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., A billiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have. 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii.^ 262/2 llie Hazzards, the Holes in the four 
coi ners and sides of the . . Billiard Table. 2752 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edges and 
corners. 

b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 
the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, winning hazard (see quot, 1856). 

2778 U. Jones Hoyle^s Games Impr. 197 Common Odds 
of the Hazards. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 
2850 Bohiis Handbk. Games 532 The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised. 2856 Crawley 
Billiards (1859) *4 Winning Hazard is one in which 
the object ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket ; the Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker's ball is 'pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another. 2857 II. 713 Awhile winning 

hazard is made when you play at the white ball and pocket 
it... A. red winning hazard is when y’ou pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 

; sand, loose earth, or any kind of ‘ bad ground 

2857 Chamhers'' Inform. II. 693 He possibly drives his 
ball into some hazard — such as sand or whin-bushes — from 
tvhich he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. Ibid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
bunkers, whins, etc. 2879 Daily News 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good ‘hazards’, 
or perilous places. 2889 Linskill Golf ii. (1895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and . . should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9 . A cab-stand (in Ireland). 

2882 Times 9 May*, Being on a car ‘ hazard ‘ (stand) at Park- 
gate-street on Saturday evening. 2884 Freeman's yml. 
5 Dec. 5/2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platform?, .the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call. 

10 . atinb. and Comb., as (from sense i) hazard- 
bet, -hoard, -table, etc. ; hazard side : 5ee sense 6. 

2570 Len'ins Manip. 30/26 Haz.ard play, alearum Indus. 
C2710 C Fiennes (1888) 301 There are two hazard 

boards, a 1737 Pope Wks. (1886) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-table. 2829 BengaUee 209 Salary, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. II. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encumbered. 

fB. adj. = Hazardous. Obs. rare. 

260X Weever Mirr. Mari, D ii), But one of more experi- 
ence.. Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 
Ha'zard,^^- Forms as in sb. ; also Sc, 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard. [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense ‘play at hazard'), 
f. hasard ; see prec.] 

1 , irans. To put (anything) to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue j to 
stake ; to expose to hazard or risk. 

2530 Palscr. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his Tyfe for the mucke of this world. x^7 J, Harrison 
Exhort. Scottes Gj, For thinordinate gam wherof we do 
alwaies hazard our honoures, lifes, and countrey. 26x4 
Sir R. Dudley in Foriesc. Papers 21 Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they* [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them- 
selves, wives, children and other substance. 2700 T. Brown 
\x. Fresny^s Amusem, Ser. 4- Com. 98 When a Sick hlan 
leaves all for Nature to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, lie hazards more, 2867 
Freeman Norm. Cong, I, iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol. 2736 Lediard Life' Marlborough II. 31 Unfortunate 
Gamesters . . hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. reft. To expose oneself to risk ; to run or 
incur risks. Also intr. in same sense {obs.). 

2549 Compl. Scot. XX. 276 Je.maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that 5e think 5our comodius tyme. 2567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiousHe 
Hazaird thame self to saif vs. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Camus'' Admir. Events 235 He shunnes blowes, and will 
not hazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 2653 Holcroft Procopius iv, 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to the death. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 157 Not willing 
to hazard himself on a Voyage undertaken only* for Pleasure. 

2 . Irans. To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
misfortune). Also with inf, obj. 

*577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 272 
To hazard .. your dishonor and her Ma. dislike. 2628 
Wither Brit, Rememb. iii. 1451 What Censures thou 
shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 2675 tr. Machiavellts Prince 
^tldg. 18S3) 282 He will hazard to be famished. 2686 N. 
Cox Gntll. Recrcat. iv. (ed. 2) 93 That y'our Adversaries 
being forced to follow you, may hazzard stumbling. 2703 
^loxosMecn. Exerc. i8r Hazards the breaking of the Siring. 

Hist. Ned Evans I. 179 Your son would perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offend her. 2824 Landor 
Wks. (1846) I. 223 1 ‘hey hazard to .. break their shins by 
stemming the current. 2827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps. c.vix. 
(1830) 78^We shall be ready to hazard all consequences, 

b. With object and infinitive. 

*559 lo Stryps Ann. Ref. I. App. vi. 8 Hazarde. .ourselves 
to be .. drowned in the waters of .schisme. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. H olinshed III. 1292/2 Forced to.. hazard himselfe to 
fall into the hands of naughtie people. 2659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 480 It hides it self, and will not hazzaref its tender flower 
to bee shaken. 
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f 3 . To endanger (any person or thing). Obs, 
*S9^. Spenser Staie Irel, Wks, (GJobe) 651/2 There will 
he lye in way te, and . .will daungerously hazarde the troubled 
souldiour. j6ox R. /ohnson Kingd. a Commw. (1603) 172 
The king of Biarma in our times greatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. 1664 Butler Hitd, ir. i. 868 Lillies 
limn’d on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewall Diary 22 Oct. (1882) III. 109 Mr. 
Lynde comes up from Nantasket, having . . been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm, 1786 T» Jefferson 
Writ.^ (1859) I. 558 His death, with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe, 
f 4 . To get by chance or luck ; to chance upon. 
1575 R. B. Appius d- yirg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid, And so you may happen to hazard the maid : 
it is but in hazard and may come by hap : Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, ni. 155 
Might not such Microscopes hazard the discovery of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view ? 

6. To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture {to do something); 

1581 Pettic Guazzo's Civ. Conv, i, (1586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) X03 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or by stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. i666 Dryden Atin. Mirab. xxviii, 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 1710 Steele 
Taller No. 175 ? 9 It is not believed, .that the Enemy will 
hazard a Battle for the Relief of Douay. 2753 N.TorriAno 
Gangr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 2844 H, H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 337 The Koles . . rarely hazarded 
an action. 

b. To venture to offer (a statement, conjecture, 
or the like). 

1758 ivtfTL 188 If one maybe allowed to hazard 

a conjecture. 2788 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
1 have hazarded the few preceding pages. 28x6 Coleridge 
Z oyi'm/r. 314 [This] justifies me .. In hazarding the bold 
assertion. i8fe Tyndall Glac, n. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 

.•\Q. Billiards. To ‘ pocket ’ (a ball). Obs. 

1679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., The game being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the port 
It is more difficult to hazard a ball, .than in our table. 
Hence Ha’zarded///. tz., risked, ventured, 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vl iii. 12 How to save hole her 
hazarded estate. 1841 D'Israeh Amea. Lit. (1867) 26 These 
disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (hce’zardabT), a. [See -able.] 
i" 1. Involving hazard j hazardous, risky. Obs. 
2623 WinthropZ^/. in New Eng. (1825) 1. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardable..! cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 2656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him. 
2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. x6 (Itl were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2 . That can or may be hazarded or risked. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hazarder (hte-zaadsi). Now rare. Also 4-6 
liasard-, (5 hass-, 5-6 -erd-), 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME. and AFr.-hasardour^i^th. c. F« 
Aasardeur, f. hasarder to Hazard : see -er 2 3,] 

1 . A player at hazard or dice ; a dicer, a gamester! 

a *300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 
or okerer, or logolour. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T, 268 It is 
reproef and contrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
hasardour. 24.. Notn. in Wr.-Wulcker 694/23 
ah^erder. 2523 DouGLAS..^««jviii.Prol. 56 Thehasart- 
ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 2533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 An honest man or 
els a false haserder. 2536 Lauder Tractate 293 N one hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. c 2565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, 
Scot. (1728) 115 A common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wylie 
Hist. Eng. Hen. IVj III. 397 No simonlac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 

2 . * He who hazards ’ (Johnson). 

t Ha'zardfol, a. Obs. j-are. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -FUL.3 Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

2626 Crt. iy Times Chas, /(1848) I. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences, 2632 
Heyvvood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 86 Her infirmity being hazard* 
full, but not mortall. 1679 J* Clide in Naphtali 504, I 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazardful. 

Ha’zarding*, vbl. sb. [f. Hazard v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Hazard in various senses. 

^ 2582 Bcntley Mon. Matrones Pref. B iij b, To the hazard- 
ing of their owne Hues. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
90 Without the ha^irding of battell. 

attrib. 2552 Huloet, Hasarding house (gaming-house], 
aleayium, aleatoriwn, Jorum aleatoriwn. 

t Ha'zardize, Z'. Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -IZE.3 To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 339 We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities, _ X631 Brathwait 
En^. Genilew. (1641) 297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and, .hazzardize the state of your soules. 

t Ha'zardize, sb. Obs. nonce-wd, [For hazai‘- 
disc, f. Hazard sb. + dse as in tncrchand-ise.'] A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. h. xH. 19 A . . ship Which - . Her selfe 
hadronne into that hazardize [rfw« merchandize, mesprize]. 

f Ha’zardly, nr. Obs.rare^'^. [f. Hazard jA 
+ -LY 2 .] Risky, dangerous. 

XS7S R, B, Afpius ^ Virg, in Hazl. Dodsley IV, 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

Hazardous (hre*zaid9s), a. [f. as-prec. + 
-ous. Cf, F. /lasardeux, 16th c. in Littre,] 

1 . Ofthe nature ofthe game of hazard; dependent 
on chance ; casual, fortuitous. 


2583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xti. 47 b, The 
adventure therof on the. one side and the other was very 
hazardous and variable. 2653 H. More Antid. Ath. ii. ix. 
(17x2) 66 In other Generations that are more hazardous. 
2791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence. 
1626 Singer Hist. Cards i. o Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes, 2880 'Libr. Unrv, Kitowl. (N. Y.) iV. 285 
Hazardous contiacts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. , 
f 2 . Addicted to risks ; venturesome. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia ni. (1590) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzaidous. 26x3 Purchas 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 2651 Hobbes ir. 

xxiv. 229 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. 

3. Fraught with hazard or risk ; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurattce^ an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc. exposed to more than 
average risks. Hazardous occupation table^ an actuarial 
table showing the probability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks. 

2618 Bolton F/orus i. xvii. (1636) 52 A most hazzardous 
War. 2672 Milton P. R. m. 228 The enterprize so 
hazardous and high. 1783 Vf xtson Philip III (1839) 47 
The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous experiment. 

Ha*zardonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In a 
hazardous manner ; venturesomely; perilously. 

1612 CoTGR,, Audacieusementy boldly, adueniurously 
liazardously, daringly. 2664 H. More Myst. Inig. 447 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very hazard- 
ously lie at the stake. 28za-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
2^3 Black Shandon Bells xxxiti, Cottages .. apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent. 

Ha’zardoiisness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazardous; riskiness; perilousness. 

2682 H, More Annot. GlanviWs Lux O. 219 The hazard- 
ousness of these terms. 2694 Kettlewell Comp, Perse* 
cuted g 4 t That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
2874 Studos Const. Hist. I. vi. 241 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

f Ha*zardry. Ohs. Also 3 hasarderye, 4-() 
-drie, -d^e (0 hasarttrie). [f. OF. type Viasar-* 
derie, f. hasardeur Hazarder : see -ery.] 

1 . The playing at hazard ; dicing ; gambling. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 19s Ydelnesse hem ssal brynge to 

synne lecherye, To taueme,and tosleuhe, and to hasarderye. 
<■1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 262 Now wol I vow deffenden 
iiasardiy'e. <2x555 Lyndesay Tragedy Leif hasarttrie. 
2562 Leigh Armorie (1613) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common Taverns. 2590 Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 57 Some fel 
to hazardry. 

2 , The incurring of risk; venturesomeness. rare. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. 13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 

hazardry, Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy, 

Haze (h^^z), sb. [Of obscure origin. 

Not known tiU nearly a century- after Hazy «., so^that it 
may be a back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OE. hasUf/iaswe* %sty , has been .suggested ; 
but there is a long gap in time between the words, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense ; see Hazev.*] 

1 . An obscuration of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
iSthc. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost; but 
now usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often arises 
from heat {heat-haze). 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Haze^ a Rime, a thick Fog. 
1721 Bailey, A Hase^ a thick Fog or Rime. 2755 Johnson, 
Haze^ fog; mist. 2795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks.^ IX. 

4 To trust ourselves to the bare and mist and doubtful lights | 
of that changeable week. 1823 F, Clissold Ascent lit, 
Blanc 33 A circle of thin haze . . marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 2833 Ht. Martiheav Charmed 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared m the silvery night haze. 
2833 M. Scott 7 om Cringle xix. (1859) 536 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 2849 D. P. Thomson Introd. 
Meteorol. 114 When., the temperature falls below the dew- 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of ibe earth; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the ground ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general obscuration in the atmosphere. 2863 Geo.^ Eliot 
Ronwla i. xiv. There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 1891 Mrs. 
Oliphant Jerusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. 

D, trails/. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view, 

1879 St. George's Hasp, Repts. IX, 526 Ulceration [in the 
eye] . . sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze. 2892 
Dougall Beggars Alt i8t TTie copse. .showed nothing but 
a haze of gray and reddish twigS, 

2 . A condition of intellectual vagueness and 
indistinctness; the obscurity of a distant time, 

a 2797 Burke (T.), In the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged. 1843 Miall in Nonconf, HI. 4^ A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. i. 44 
The annalists . . were peopling the haze with obscure persons. 
2879 M«Cakthy Otvn TimesW. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. i883 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. III. Ixxx. 55 Nor do their moral and religious 
impulses remain in the soft haze of sclf-complacent senti- 
ment. 

3 . Comb.,zishaze-cradledfIiaze-hwi^z. 6 }%.‘f haze- 
fire, brilliantly luminous mist. 


2842 Yaezk Styr. Lake, etc. 32S The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of white haze-fire Compassing the plain. 1852 M 
Arnold Summer Night 21 The blue haze-cradled moun^ 
tains spread atvay. 2894 Rev. o/Rro. Feb. 170 The low and 
haze-hung country. 

Hence Ha'zeless a., free from haze. 

2874 Tyndall in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (h^iz), vj [Cf. OF. baser (1450 in Godef.) 
‘irriter, piquer, facher, iusnlter, aiguillonner’.] 

1 . irans. To affright, scare; to scold; also, to 
punish by blows, dial. 

' 2678 Littleton Lai. Diet., To haze or hawze one, per. 

ierre/acio, clamore obtundo. vjvl Bailey, Hose, to afright 
with a sudden Noise. Ibid., /finzt'af, to confound or frighten, 
to stun one with Noise. CJountry Word]. 2876 Mid-Yorksk. 
Gloss., Haze, to scold ; also, to beat, 2881 N. Line, Gloss., 
Haze, to thrash soundly ; to upbraid. 

2 , Naut. To punishby keeping atdisagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overtvork. 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast vliL'iS Everj' shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to ‘haze* the crew. Note. Let an 
officer once say * I'll haze you and your fate is fixed. You 
will be ‘ worked up', if you are not abetter man than he is. 
2846 J, R. Browne Etch, Whaling Cruise {1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him . . and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness. 2893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 
283 Now then, fore-top, there, shift yourpins, or Til haze you. 

0. To subject to cruel horseplay (as practised by 
American students); to bully. U.S. SeeHAZiJ)G3. 

2B50 Poem be/. ladnia 22 in B. H. Hall College Wds. 
(1856) 251 'Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to 
haze. 2868 in G. M, Sloane Life J. MacCosh xiv. (1896) 
2x6 Did you not hear that he had been hazed? .. They 
gagged his mouth . . shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, and left him tied on the campus. Ibid., I called 
the bazed student to my house. x886 Centuyy Mag. 905/r 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lippincott's 
Mag. Aug. 393 The man who assists in hazing you in Fresh- 
man year, and who compels you to stand on a street-corner 
and scan Greek verse for the edification of the by-standers. 
Ibid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and buned at Yale. 

4 . inir. To frolic, * lark ^ U.S. 

284B N. Y. Com. Adz'. 2 Dec- (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1855 
H. A. Wise Tales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin' round ivith 
Charity Bunker and the rest o’ the gals. 

5 . to roam about aimlessly ; to loaf 
about, f? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Tait’s Mag. VIII. 592 It would be idle to follow 
[her], .in hazing about—a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption — among the usual sights of London. 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss in Li/e (1882) 335 The boys are 
hazing about. 

Kaze^ [In sense i, related to Haze sb.^ 
Hazy a.\ perh. a back-formation from the latter ; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

1 . intr. To drizzle, dial. 

X674-9X Ray N. C, Words 36 It hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain. 2808 J. Barlow Columl. 1. 33 O'er Valladolid’s 
regal turrets hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised. 2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haze, to drizzle, to 
be foggy. , 

2 . trails. To make hazy, to involve m a haze. 
Hence Hazed ppl. a. 

2801 Anna Seward Lett. (18x1) V. 353 The noble moun- 
tains., are here [i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed away 
into indistinctness. x88. K. G. H(ill] Poices in Solit. 180 
The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Ha<Z0y dial, trails. To dry. 
a 2B25 Forbv Poc. E. Anglia, Haze, to dry linen, etc. by 
hanging it up in the fresh air. .any thing so expo.-,ed is s.Tid 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brl'^k breeze 
follows a shower. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), 
Hazed, surface-dried. 

f Haze *=//«’ V, syncop. form oi have us. Obs. 
axssz Udall Royster D. hi. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze .. And ye will not haze, then giue vs our 
geare againe. 


Hazel ^ (hJi’zT). Forms : i hmsel, heesil, 
eesl, eesil, 3 hasle, asele, 3-4 hesel, 4-6 hasil, 
-7 -ell(e, 4-8 hasel(e, 5 hesil(l, -yl(l0, -elle, 
-6 hasill, 6 -ille, -yll(e, heasle, {Sc. hissill), 
-7 hazell, 6-8 hasle, 7 hasael, hassle, 7- hazel, 
azle, {niod.Sc. heazle, heezle). [OE. hxsel = 
IDu. hazel{are, Hu. hazel{aar, LG. hassel, OHG. 
asal masc., hasala fern. (MHG., mod.G. hasel f ), 
)N. hasl (Sw., Da. hassel) OTeut. ^hasalo-z 
re-Teut. *kdsolos='L. corulits, cor^dus, OIr. coll 
^*€ 051 ). ON. had also kesH neut, {\—*hasili-) 
•hence app. north. 'NYE..hescl,hesyl,moA.S^.heezled\ 
1 . A bush or small tree of the genus Corylus, 
aring as its fruit a nut. The European sjiecies, 
Avellana, grows to a small tree ; the North 
.merican species are C. Americana, a shrub 
ig dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 
lazel, C. rostrata, found in Canada, etc. 

rhere are other species, as the Constantinople or Tur .ey 
azel, C. Column, Japanese Hazel, C. Merophylla. 

1700 Epinal Gloss. 236 Corylus. baesil [50 acsilj. ^ ^ 
rfurt Gloss. 536 Corylus, haesl. ciooo box. J{; 

Hasles ragu, & holen nnde ii V 

197 Hasles Cf IS7S aseles) J«:r creou en. a 1307 / ■V 

in hLi. 1 . P. P. I. 5 ? Somcr .5 ““'U 

unc. .The note of hasel spnngelh. ■337;;S T- US’. ^ ‘"■ 
me HI. vi. 5 Ifthon desire grapes 
ascii, c MOO Mahndev. (Roxh.) 

; floure of t>c hesill. (>at springes omc before he lefes. 
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rx440 Protnp. Pai~j. 238/1 Hes>'I, tre, cortilus. 1538 
Leland Hitt. V. 67 The Place wher the Town was ys al 
over growen with Brambles, Hasylles, and lyke Shrubbes. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Iviti. 733 There be two sortes of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. x6^ Drydek Virg. Past. v. 4 
Beneath the grateful Shade, Which Hazles, intermix’d with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc, v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick*grown hazel. 1861 
Delamer Filch. Gat^. 153 The \’ariegated and Purple 
Hazels are ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 54 Ther is a lake that tometh 
hasell in to asshe and asshe in to hasejl. 1634 Peacham 
Geiitl. Exerc. xxi. 251 , 1 leave it to their [Anglers’] owne 
discretion, whether to use either Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 

Stone-Hen^ {1725) 161 Haslewas the Material of which 
the Stakes were at first made. 

c. A Stick or rod of this wood. 

1603 Pemhrckesh. (1801)276 The horsemens cudgell 

..to be a hasell. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Rich. fJ^ 
cxx.xv, ITie Hassle soe will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ’d of old) Stretch'd on the Earth, vnto a Mine of 
Gold. x686 N. Cox Gentl, Recrcai. iv. 71 Let the Angler 
fit himself wth a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xxi. (1749) I. 
144 Mr. Solmes..felI to gnawing the head of his hazel. 

d. Short for hazel-nui. 

x6ox Holland Plmy xv. .xxii. (R.), As for other nuts, their 
meat is solide and compact, as we may see in filberds and 
hazels. 

e. Oilofhazel^ a jocular name for an oil alleged 
to be contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; to anoint 
with oil of hazel j to drub "with a hazel rod. So 
sap of hazel in the same sense : cf. hazel-oil^ 4 c. 

<■1678 Roxh. Ball. (18S2) IV. 359 Take you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong; With it anoint her Body round. 

2. Applied with qualification to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevina Avellana ; Austra- 
lian H., Pomaderris lanigera of N. S. Wales, P, 
apetala of Victoria ; Witch or Wych Hazel, q.v. 

3. The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. j 

b. adj. Of this colour ; used esp. of eyes. ^ 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark hazle, the light hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. X805 T. Habral 
Scenes oJL\fe I. 5a An eye .. the index of an intelligent 
soul ; it was a full, bright hazel. 1829 L'vtton Disowned 5 
Of a light hazel in their colour. 

b. 159* Shaks. Rotn. iV Jrtl. iti. i, 22 Thou wilt quarrell 
with a man for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou h^t hasell eyes, c X730 Swift Dicky a Maggot 4 
You know him by his hazel snout. x743-sx G. Edwards 
Nat. Hist, Birds 60 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour, 
1805 Scott Last miustr. vi. xix, O’er her while bosom 
stray’d her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokehy iv. v. Her full dark 
eye ofhazel hue. 1848 Lytton Harold vin. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear huel eye. 

4. attrib. and Comb.., as hazel bank, bavin, bough, 
btnver, bush, copse, center, leaf rod, staff, stick, twig, 
wand, etc. ; hazeUhooped, deaved adjs. 

a xyyj Tkntsk ^ Night. xo6 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 54 
Fowel, thou siiest on hasel bou. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) It was lytelle as a hesylle styke. 1584 
R. Szort Discov. Ivitchcr. x. vii, (1886) 147 There must be 
made vpon a hazell wand three crosses, ^15^ Shaks. Tarn. 
Shr. II. i. 255 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender. 1678 Butler Hvd. in. ii. 1547 He’s mounted on 
a hazel bavin. X7Z7-46 Thomson Summer X269 Close in the 
covert ofa hazel copse. 1828 J. JI. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 39 Budge barrels - . hazle hooped. 1855 Te.nnyson 
Brook 172, 1 slideby hazel covers. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kiugd. 
^3 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that the divining-rod was formed. 1864 
Soxverby s Eng.^Bot. III. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. x88o 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 549/1 The Anrtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks. 

b. From sense 3 . 

1769-74 J. Granger Biogr. Hist. Eng. (R.), Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed. brown haired, 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 24 Black ^d hazle colour soils. x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. lY. 228 A deep hazel<oloured loam. 1886 
RuskiN Prxlerita I. v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-m.'ide, 
lively girl. 1891 Mrs. Alexander Worn. Heart I. 3 Large 
hazel-brown eyes. 

c. Special combs. : hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Cidaria corylata ; hazel crottles, the lichen 
Sticta pulmonaria ; hazel-fly, Phyllopertha horli- 
cola, also an artificial fly imitating it ; hazel hoe, 

* a grubbing hoe for working in brush and bushes * 
(Knight J?lcl. jUcch.); hazel-mouse [Ger. hasel- 
vtaus'^. the common dormouse (Ahiscardinus avel- 
lanarius') ; hazel-oil (humorous) : see i e ; hazel- 
rag, -ra\V’= hazel crottles; t hazel-rise [cf, Ger. 
haselreis"], a twig or bough of the hazel; hazel- 
rough (£7. .S’.), a hazel copse; hazel- worm [Ger. 
haselwur/n"], the blind-worm (A/aunders I'reas, 
Kat. Hist, 1S54). Also Hazel-ghouse, etc. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 4) IV. 53 Lungwort. 
Hazel Rag, or •Hazel Crottles.. On the trunks of old tree>. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 117 The Welchman’s Button, or 
*Hasle-FIy. 1883 A. Ronalds Fly-Fisher's Entomol. (ed. 9) 
104 Hazel Fly, C^sch-.A-Bondhu. 1607 Topsell Feurf. 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *Hasel-mouse, or Fil- 
bird-mousc..so called because they feed upon Hasel-nuis 
and Filbirds. 1825 Jamieson, a cant term, used 
to denote a drubbing. 1894 Crockett Raiders 46 Ye shall 
suffer for this, if there’s hazel oil in Dumfries. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Pulmonaria, after some lungeworte: 
after other *hascl ragge. 1778 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. 
(1729) 63: Lungwort Lichen. .•Hazleraw, Scotis. 13. . K, 


Alis. 3293 (Bodl. MS.) Whan notte brouneb on *hesel 
a i gg o Christis Kirke Gr. xvi, Heich Hutchon with a liissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Nov., Among the ‘hazel- 
roughs are still a few chewinks. 

Ha'zel', Lazle. Also hassell, hasel(l. [Of 
uncertain origin ; knoum first in attrib. use or 
comb., and in the adj. Hazelw 1. 

Markham’s hassell ground, hassell earth, correspond to 
Ger. hasselboden ‘ ground consisting of gravel, reddish clay, 
and somewhat black e^rth ’ (Grimm), said also to be called 
in Switzerland haselerde. The latter implies connexion or 
association with hasel Hazel*, and soine would so explain 
the word in Eng., with reference to the colour of hazel 
ground, its suitableness for hazel, or other reason.] 

1. A kind of freestone : see quots. local. 

1855 Phillips Man. Geol, Gloss., Hazle, a hard, often 
cherty, gritstone. 1883 Cresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Hazle, a tough mixture of sandstone and shale. 

2. attrib, and Comb, Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as hazel earth, 
gi'ound, loam, mould, soil, etc. 

1613 Markham Eng, Husbandman 1. i. vt. (1635) 36 If it 
bee a rich hassell ground. Ibid. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mi.vt 
with red Sand, which.. is called of Husbandmen an hassell 
earth, 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fartne 556 Any 
mixed earths or hasell-grounds which are clayes and sands 
or clayes and gravells mixed together. x686 Plot 
fordsh. 341 The manner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts'!. 165 A field of good 
hazle loam. X796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 70 To make 
summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel loam, sand, 
gravel or chalk. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. (ed, 
4) II. 26 (3n all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 
sandy loam. 

Hazeled (b^'zTd), a, [See -ed2 .] a. Full of 
or clad with hazel bushes, b. Of a hazel colour. 

x6st WiTTiE Primrose's Pop. Err. 159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion,.. strong to fight. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord, I, 263 In our hazled deans. 1857 
in Miss Pratt Flowering Plants I. 148 Up yon hazePd 
slope the farmer loudly rallies Reapers to their morning 
task. 

t SCa'zelen, a. Obs. Forms : i hceslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. HazelI -k-EN-t ( = GeT. haselny. 
cf. Halsex a.'\ Of or pertaining to the hazel. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 104 genim- .haeslenne sticcan oJ?J>e 
ellenne. 1388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. 72 Of the haselne jerd. 
7^x400 Morte Arih. 2504 Holds and hare woddes with 
hesh'ne schawes. 

Hazel grouse. =next. 

2783 Latham Hist, Birds s.v. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Hetselhuhn, 2862 Medlock tr. Schecdler's Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse . . we note . r the black grouse 
(Tietrao] tetrix), and the hazel grouse (T. hottasia). 1883 
Casselfs Nat, Hist IV. 242 The Hazel Grouse . . does not 
come to England^ but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 
Hazel-lieUi [transl. mod.G. haselhuhn, f. hasel 
Hazel -k huhn hen.] The European rnffied grouse 
(Bonasia sylvestris), 

i66x Lovell //w/. ^ Min. Introd., The., heath- 

cock, hasle-hen, land duck. 1822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
II. 19s Floundering in the dirt like harle-hens. 1893 Daily 
Nexvs^ 22 Mar. 5/3 Ptarmigan and hazel hens are now the 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeliue fh^‘*zelfn). [See -ine.] An alco- 
holic distillate from the Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
virginica. 

1881 Netherclift in Brit, Med. yrnl. 18 June, The new 
product of Hamamelis Virginica called ‘Hazeline’. 2882 
W. SvMES in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
mended two years ago for cases of haemoptysis. 

Hazelly (h^‘’z’li), [ cLHazel’-^.] Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

2587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1543/1 The stuffs 
carried, .for the erection of the walles at Dover, was earth, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. in. (1708)53 All sorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
earth, Marsh or Boggy, and Clay-land. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, s.v. Pine, Any dry Soil, especially light hazelly 
Brick Earth will do. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (2813) 
383 The soil proper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pasture. 

Hazelly, [f. Hazel 1 + -y.] Abounding 
in or clad with hazel bushes, 

2790 Burns Elegy Henderson so Ye hazly shaws and 
briery’ dens ! 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 The Sleep 
and hazelly banks of the Woodbum. 2835 Clare Rural 
Muse 158 From the hazelly wood. 

Hazel-nut (hf**z’l,ni7t)- Forms; see Hazel 
and Nut, [OE. hx5€lhmtiH=^Tyn, hazelnoot, LG. 
hasehiot, hassehiot, OHG. hasalnuz, mod.G. hasel- 
fjusz.^ The nut' of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

cys^ Corpus Gloss. 33 Abelena, haeselhnutu. C2050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 345/15 Abetlana, haslhnulu. c 2350 
Will. Palerne 2821 Hasel-notes, & o|>er fruit, .hat in forest 
growen. <rx4oo Maundev, (Roxb.) xrii. 79 Dyamaundes 
. .of fie mykilnes of hesill nuttes. 15^ B. Googe Heres- 
hach's Husb. 11. (1586) 95 b. Among Nuttes, is also . . the 
Hasell Nuttes, akinde whereof is the Filberte. 2870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 207 The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuable for the delicate machinery of watches, 
b. attrib. and Comb., as hazel-nut oil, tree, etc. 
exoso Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 457/14 Nuculms, siue 
nucleus, baeslhnute cyrnel. 1762 W, Hudson Flora 
Anglica, Coiylus stiputis ovatis, sic., common Hazel-nut- 
tree. 2884 CasselC s Diet. Cookery 320 Hazel-uut Cakes. 
x886 Syd, Soe. Lex., Hazel nut oil .. is pale yellow, .and 
is not a diy’ing oil. 

Ha'zei-tree; The hazel, Corylus AveUana. 

24., Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/45 Ccrulus, an haseltre. 


2573-80 Baret Alv, H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 
filbert tree. 2656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hohs 
Note, Virgtda Divina, or a Divining Wand, is a two-forked 
Branch of a Hazel-Tree, which is used for the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden Treasures of Gold and Silver. 
2832 Tennyson May Queen 14 On the bridge beneath the 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1. A wood or thicket of hazel bushes. 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1274 From hasel-wode, there 
loly Robin pleyde. 2864 Tennyson En.Ard.y A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutters haunted. 

2. - The wood or timber of the hazel. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 208 The magnificent apd heroicall 
vertues of the haselwood. 2848 Sir J. G. Wilkinso.n 
Dalmatia f{ Montenegro 1. 516 ()n the neighbouring moun- 
tains much hazeiwood grows. 

'I* 3. In phrase hazekvoods shake, or merely 
ivood! (in Chaucer) app. = Of course. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 841 (890) A ryng quod he, ye 
haselwodes shaken, Ye Nece myne D’ng moste han a 
slo.ie pat myhte a dede man a-lyue maken. Ibid. v. 503 
Ye haselwode poughle pis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelich he seyde, God wot refreyden may pis hole fare. . 

Ha’zelwort. Herb. [An adaptation of 1 6 th c. 
Ger, hasehuurtz, OHG. hasehmn-z (also hascl- 
wurzel), {. wurz herb, Wort, wurzel root.] A 
book name in the herbalists for Asarabacca. 

[2552 Turner Herbal i. Eijb, Asarum is called .. in 
english folfote .. and asarabacca in duche hasell wurt; 
because it groweth abowle hasell tree rootes.] 2578 Lvtd 
Dodoens 111. v. 319 This herbe . , is called in English Asara- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Haselworte .. in 
Germanic Haselwurtz; in Brabant Haselwortel. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. ccevi. (1633) 837.^ 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Cabarick, an Herb otherwise call'd Hazlewort 
[mispr. Harlewort] ; so 2730-36 in Bailey (folio). 2862 
Medlock tr. Schecdler's Treas, Sc. 460 The Pipe tree., 
and the Hazelwort. 

Hazen (hei-z’n), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, 
-on. [prob. from same source as Haze z/.i : see 
-EN 5.] trans. To scare, terrify ; to scold, threaten. 

2605 Hisl. Evordanus, Night .. sent .. fantasie for to 
hazan idle heads. 2630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. 111. 
xiv. § 22 That custome .. to beat, and to box, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Children. 2647 
Hammond Po 7 ver o/Keys vii, 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [2893 
Wilish. Gloss,, Hazon, to scold or threaten. ‘ Now dwoan't 
*ee hazon the child for ’t.’J 

Hazer (h^^’zw). U,S, [f. Hazez^.I] One who 
hazes or practises cruel horseplay on another. 

2887 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Sept. ^\cadin£\ A 
Hazer in Trouble. 2B88 Harper's Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
h^ers in college are the men.. to whom the training and in- 
stincts of the gentleman are unknown. 

Hazily (h^kzTli), adv. [f. HAzr-h-LT 2 .] In 
a hazy manner; dimly, indistinctly. Also_;fe 

2833 L. Ritchie Watud. by Loire 31 The river ,, glittered 
h^ily in the last rays of sunset. 1889 ‘ "Baik* S heba III. 
iii. 36 The light and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight. 2894 Advance (Chicago) 32 May, One is 
so likely to think hazily of Afric.'in territory. 

Haziness (h^i'zines). [f. Hazy + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazy. 

1. Mistiness, fogginess. 

2709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 71 Though there be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 2748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 106 
The haziness of the weather. 2803 Med, yrnl. iX. 315 
The sun .. being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. 

2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception ; uncertainty. 

2872 Liddon Elem. Relig. i. 35 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed a merit. 2882 Masson 
in Macm. Mag. XLV. 235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware ofthe haziness of his dating of the transaction. 

Ha'zing. vbl. sb, [f. Haze -k-iNG k] 

1. A sound beating, a thrashing. 

2825 Genii, Mag, XCV. x. 396, I gave him a hazing. 

2. Naut, See Haze vA 2. 

*®93 J* A. Barry A*. Browds Buuyip,etc. 285 The process 
is called * haring The sufferer gets all the dirtiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

3. A species of bnital horseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. 

<12860 Harvard Mag. I. 413 (Bartlett) The absurd and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 2892 Daily News 28 June 5/3 ‘Hazing’ at 
Yale has unhappily led to the death of an unfortunate young 
student named Rusrin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as ‘stupid and brutal 1804 Ibid. 16 Oct. 5/4 
The freshman class of Princeton is smalfer this autumn than 
last . . due in part to the hazing outrages of recent years. 

Hazle, hazzle (hse-z^I), v. dial. [freq. of Haze 
7^.3 : see -le. OF. had hasler as variant of haler 
to burn, to dry; but this was prob. not connected.] 
a. i rafts. To drj’ superficially, b. intr. To be- 
come dry on the surface. 

2642 Rogers Naaman 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine .. didst hazle and drie up the forlortie dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge. <12825 Fordy Voc, E. Anglia, 
Hazle, lo grow dry at top. i88i Leicesietsh. Glen., 
HazzlCyXo dry slightly. * If the clothes don’t dry much, 
theyl( hazzle’. 2893 Sheffeld Gloss. Suppl., Hazzle, to 
dry slightly.. It is better, if the ground is damp, to let 
the suri hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrouing. 

Hazle, Hazly: see HazelI and Hazelly n.’ 

Hazy (lir'' zi), a. Forms : 7 hawsey, heyscy, 
hasie, -ey, hnizy, S hazoy, 7 - hazy. [In form. 



HE. 
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ns if from Haze sb. + -t ; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mutual relation is ' 
uncertain. The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1. Ofthe atmosphere, weather, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze; misty. {ong.A^aut) In i*j- 
i8th c. use = foggy ; but now usually applied to a 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 Im^eachm, Dk. Buckkvi. (Camden) 7 The weather 
beeing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barhadoti (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air .. which the Sea- 
men call a Heysey weather . . as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine a clock. 1665 
J. Webb Stoue-Heng (172^) 183 An hasie Morning. 1666 
Phil. Tram. I. 241 The Air being light, though moist and 
a little hazy. • 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. I1711) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Hazy Weather^ 
when it is Thick, Mistyj Foggy. 1748 Amon's Voy. i. vii. 
72 We had little wind, with thick hazy weather. 1799 Vmcc 
EUin. Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. i, (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance. 

Jig. Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain. . 

1831 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ne 70 sj>aj>ers ‘i.f, Vrs. A^o, A hazy 
uncertain* delicacy. 1862 Burton Bk.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy. 1865 Dickens Muf. Fr. iir. lii, Some hazy idea. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. vii. 211* The 
chief article of Rousseau's rather hazy creed. 

b. Somewhat confused with drink, tolloq. 

1824 T. Hook Sayings ^ Doings Ser. 1. Friend of Family 
11. 10 Ha2y,Sir~You understand? smoVjng and drinking. 
1842 Barham Leg. Ser. w.St, Cnihberi^ Staggering 

about just as ifhe were ‘hazy*. 

-He (hr, hr), pens, pron.^ ‘grd sing. masc. uom. 
Forms : see below. [The simplest form of the 
(orig. demonstr.) base which supplies not only 
the pronoun forms hiirti his^ her^ {h')em^ but 
also the adverbs heref hence^ hither. OE. he, he 
was cogn. with OFris. /«, he (fern, hitt^ neut. hit)^ 
OS. hi^ he^ hie. The other old Teutonic langs/ 
(with OS. in the oblique cases) have parallel forms 
from stem f- : OHG. rV, er^ Gothf is. Fragrhents 
of a hi- stem, in sense *this', are found, however, 
in Gothic, in dat. himmaf acc, m. and n. /trira, 
hUa\ they differ only in the initial k from the 
corresponding inflexions of is 'he^ In OHG. the 
East Franconian had also her in place of the 
usual OHG. *he*, 'In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been hCi from which emphasis 
probably produced heo^ hye^ kee, and tonelessness 
hdi tly which last long prevailed in representations 
of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. In OE. the base he 
supplied all parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural ; it was thus inflected : 

SING. Masc. Fem. N'EUT.r plural. 

iVflm. he, Wo, h4o. We, hi hit hi, We.h^o, h« ' 

Aec. hiene, hlne (hyne) hie, W (h£o) hit hf, We, hco. hi^ • 

JDat. him(hyrn) hiere, hire (hyre) him him, heom (hym) 

Gen. his (hys) hiere, hire (hyre) his hiera, hira, heora 

. I. In nil the cognate languages, even in the early period, 
certain parts of the hi. or /• stem were lost, and supplied by 
the_ corresponding parts of the demonstrative base sya, a 
derivative of sa, Se. This extended to English also in the 
nth or i2lh c. when the fern, hio, heo, became supplanted 
by the fern, demonstrative .«<?, syo^ which appears as scoy 
seko^sho in northern, and scs^sh^ in midi., now She, q.v. ^ 
In the south and west {Jto,hao') survive in literature 
till the 15th c. and is still native in the dialects in various 
forms ; but she has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction of printing. In the oblique cases Her remains. 

2. The original plural has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative that. In the northern dial. C950, the 
O.E. P&y plural of was often used instead of kia, hi-, 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. pei-r 
must have been adopted, as it appears ri2oo in full use in 
Orm. as/<>33, whence the later they^ thei, thay, thai, which 
gradually, spread south, and before 1^00 superseded hi, hy, 
first in the nominative, and then also m the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are now they, them, their. But a 
relic of the earlier pronoun survives, in southern dialect and 
colloquial use, in the dat.-accus. hcftt, commonly ivritten *em. 

^ 3. I'he original accusative forms have everywhere, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative \ this began in the midi. dial, before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern by 1350. -In this change, the 
analogy of the 1st and 2nd persons was followed (see Me). 
Traces of the original acc. sing. masc. hitte remain as en, 
’« (««), in southern dialects : see Hin. 

4. In the neuter the acc. hit remained, and also displaced 
the dative him ; in all constructions hit lost its initial h 
between X2th and 15th c. in Standard English ; and in 16- 
17th c. the original neuter genitive his was displaced first 
by ily and then by it's, its. 

. 5. The genitive cases his, hire, hire, {their), were treated 
after 1100, on the earlier analogy of wine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, and inflected to agree with substantives ; the 
plurals hi%.e, hiy.e were still used by WycUf. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter being hers, theirs (the 
•r of which was originally the possessive *f); hisis was 
used by Wyclif, hut in mod.Eng. his and Us take no 
additional .r in the absolute form. Hisn, hern, theim 
(perhaps by false analogy with viy, wine) appear in 36th c. 
in midi, counties, but are now only dialectal. The changes 
which these, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
grammar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns. 
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The present inflexion of this pronoun (with its derived 
possessives) is therefore: 

Sing. Masc Ff.m. Neut. plural. 

•Ham. he £shc) it (they] 

him her »t (them] 

Possess, ndf. his her its [their] 

aosel. bis hers its [theirs] 

The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative singular m^cuUne He ; the other inflexional 
parts are tre&ted separately, each in its alphabetical place. 
So also the now coHoq. ‘Em, formerly Hem ‘ them *, the 
obs. or dial. Heo (hoo) * she Hi ‘ they % Hin (dial, 'ett, 'uh) 
* him ’, the ME. Hemen (dial, min, tnufi) * them ’, the early 
ME. Hise ‘her’, and Hise ‘them’, and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, Theirn.] 

A. Forms. 

a. I- he (6-y h’) ; P. 2-3 hi ; 7. 2 heo, 3-4 
50, ghe; S. 3 hffi; f. 3-4 ha,- 4 ho; f. 3 e, 3-9 
(dial.) a ; 9. 4-5 hye, 6 hie ; 6. 4-7 hee. 

a. c 893 K. iELFRED Ores. i. i. 1 13 He ewasS l>xt he 
hude on pstm lande. ^>38$ Chaucer Prol. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and me as he were wood. 3598 Marston 
Sco. Villanie x. H lij b, H’ath made a common-place booke 
out of plaies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 85 And when h’ 
hath done, 'tis good to lay ‘t aside. - 
p. £ 117s Lamb. Horn. 29 And eweSen in his Ixinke har hi 
biS. tzx2oo Moral Ode 221 Neure in belle hi com. 

y. a 117s Coti. Horn. 217 Heo [God] is hefone liht. Ibid. 
SZ5 Heo and his wif ha beam sestriende. a 1250 Ozvl 4- 
Alight. 874 Mid mine songe jch hine pulte That ghe groni 
for his gulte. c 1315 Shoreham 323 Tho 3e [Jesus] was bote 
twelf wjmter aid. 

S. c 120s Lay. 23113 Hae hafecS al his kineriche bi-quetJe 
her LoSefe. 

t. e 1250 Kent. Sersn. in O. E. jiftsc. 27 Gok, ba sejde, into 
bethleem. /bid. 30 Ha maket of h® watere wyn. C1320 
R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho gop withoutyn 
any stryfe. 1340 Ayenb. 30 Ha beat and smit and wyf and 
children,, .ase ha were out of his wytte. 

J. £ X205 Lay. 15636 E (C127S he] wende hat he ilad weore 
limen for to leosen. ^1250 Meid. Maregretelxiv, E cleped 
forS malcus is tnonqueUere. 1250-1610 [see A pron.]. 1756 
A, Murphy Apprentice\. i; I got as far as the Jesuit before a 
went out of town. 1864 Tennvson North. Parmer (Passim’i. 

rj. 13.. Guy iVanv. (A.) 6376 And for he him so miseise 
y*seye Of prisoun ^^chaped, blihe was hj’c. c 15^ A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 40 Maist wilt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylls. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslids Hist Scot. 1. 50 The 
hie Salmonte baueng castne the meltts, and the sche sal- 
monte the Rounis. 

e. <11300 Cursor Af. 17288+165 His name neuend hee. 
e 1386 Chaucer Cook's T!. 2 Of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 
c 1440 [see B 2]. 1567 [see B 7]. 1575 Laneham Let. [1871) 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum forward. i6xx Bible Trnnsl. 
Pref. I Hee was no babe, but a great clearke. 1644 M ilton 
An’op. (Arb.) 37 That whereofbefore hee was so scrupulous. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I, As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person^ nominative case. 

1, The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the male se.x. ' 

C893 K. ^Elfred Oros. i. i. § 13 Ohthere sjede h*t he 
ealra NorSmonna norhmest bude. He cw'teS fiset he bude 
on hastn lande nor|>w^rdum wih Wests®, ciooo Ags.’ 
Ps. (Th.) ix. [x.l 8 Drihten hurhwuna8 on cenesse. And he 
^earwaS his dom-setl, and he demtS ealre eorhin swySe 
emne, e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pis wite^ede dauid . . pis he 
wiie^ede bi drihtene purh bene halle gast. c 1220 Bestiary 
146 E)e neddre . . If he naked roan se, ne wile he him nojt 
neggen, oc he fleS fro him als he fro fir sulde. 1388 Wyclif 
Gen. iii. 6 And sche..eet, and jaf to hir hosebonde, and he 
eet. <11400-50 Alexander 1141 pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes. ci6to A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 He is the noat of the malej as, he is a gud judge ; 
he is a wyse man; he is a speedie. horse. 1667 Milton 
P, L. IV. 297 For contemplation hee and valour form’d, For 
softness shee and sweet attractive Grace ; Hee for God 
Only, shee for God in him. 1678 Codworth Intell. Syst, i, 
i. § 40. 4o He will go about to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 700 He first, and close behind him follow’d she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Sewn. {iZyj) I, viii. 122 Our Saviour 
spake of man as he is. 

b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), he is used instead of ihaie or 
you, in addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger. Er so 
used) ; e.g, ‘ Well, Joe I where has he been ? what 
is this he has brought me ?* 

2, Of things not sexually distinguished : i* a. 
Things grammatically masculine, Obs. b. Things 
personified as masculine, as mountains, rivers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
be used, this differing according lodialect. In dialect speech, 
he is .still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 144 Swines brede isswiSe swele . swa is 
of wilde dore . alto dore he is abuh[t]. c 1320 Cast. Love 40, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore J>e world was i-wrouht, And 
aftur how he was bi-tauht. fi386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. 
Prol, 6- T. 314 The Philosopbresstoon Elixer cicpt . . With 
al cure sleighte he wol nat come vs to. c 1440 Capcrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyre soo horry’ble that 
hee. .Brent men eke. .cx^9 Pecock Re/r. 4 This present 
book.. he schal have v. principal parties. Ibid. 8 An argu- 
ment if he be ful and foormal . .is mad of twey proposiciouns. 
1523 FitZherb. Hush. §126 I’he better the slake uyll be 
dry'uen whan he is well bounden. 1551 Turner Herbal i. 
C vja, Dj’ll. .hath.. a spoky'c top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nerc. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, lu. 
iii. 65 The blush^ngd^scontentedSunne..^^^lcnheperceiues 
the enulous Clouds are bent To dimme bis glory. 1598 
Greneivey Tacitus* Descr. Gerniatne iv. 263 That, euerie 
I nation as he was strong, should not sethimselle in possession. 


1697 Drtoen Virg. Georg, ii. 409 Jove’s own Tree.. Full 
in the midst of his own Strength he stands.. His Shade 
protects the Plains, his Head the Hills commands. 1823 
Bvrom Island 111. i,The flashing .. Which robes the cannon 
as he wings a tomb. 1832 Tennyson Nezv Year's Eve ii, To- 
night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind The good 
old 5’ear. 

3. Peculiar constructions : a. Used pleonasti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style, and now in illiterate speech. 

- c xooo Prose^ Life St. Guthlac v. (1S48) 32 Moyses mrest 
and Helias hi feston, and siv^’lceeac se H®lend. .he faiste. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 120 pe kjmg he sende aftur hem. 
<1x300 Cursor M. loseph he sagh a night in sueuen. 
C1430 Syr Tr)’am. 744 The kyngys sone of Armony..To 
Trj’amovvre he ranne. 15.. C/ioif 74 The first roan 

that did answer make, Was noble Percj’hee. 1782 Cowi'Er 
Gilpin^ 85 ‘Fair and softly’, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain. 1839 Loncf. IVreck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

^ b. Erroneously for objective liivi. 

^ 1560-2 Whitehorne Arte IVarre (1573-4) H* 36a, These 
instrumentes helpeih much more him that besiegeth a towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. 
ii, Yet he, whose heartps] of adamant or flint, My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. xi. 
§ 770* 338 It behoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment. 

c. In s.w. dialects he is the emphatic objective, 

beside the unemphatic '<?;/, ''un. ‘ I zeed un drow 

it tu hee \ I saw him throw it to htm. 

• 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi’e the money to /, not he. 
1878 Elworthy Grammar of IV, Somerset 34 Ourobjective 
hint is always un, n, unless it is emphatic, when it is ee. . 
uur ded'n sat noa'urt tit ee, ‘ she did not say anything 
to he'. 

d. He self: earlier form of himself nom., he 
himself \ see Self. 

II. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etc. : «» OE. se, }e ; Fr. celui ; Ger. derjeuige, der. 
(The neut.er is that, the plural they or those.') 

4. The or that man, or person of the male sex 
(that or who . . .). Hence Indefinitely, Any man, 
any one, one, a person {that or 7vho'). 

a 1*40 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 He sit on heh 
is ow on helpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3693 If jjou be he i luue 
sawele. ^1380 Sir Ferumb. 2x86 pis is he )?at fader royn 
ordeyneb my lord to be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xciiili]. 9 He that 
plauDtede the ere, shal he not heren? 01400 Maundev. 
Prol. (1B39) ® "’il pupplische ony thing, 1523 

Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure. 1526 Tzndale Matt. xi. 15 He that 
hath eares to heare, let him here. 1581 Pettje Gunzzds 
Civ. Conv. ii. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 1590 Spenser F* Q. l 
i. 43 He that the stubbome Sprites can wisely tame. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. n, i. 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree? 1712 Addison Sped, No, 441 r 4 
He who considers himself abstractedly. 1842 Tennyson 
Vision of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1859 — Elaine 
1083 He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase ; as ‘he 
of Modena’, ‘he ofthe sevenfold shield ‘he with 
the scar on his face’, arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. i. i. J73 He in the red face had k. 
1644 Milton (Arb.) 39 If he of the botlomles.se pit 

had not long since broke prison, a 1821 Keats znd Sonn. 
to Haydon, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. 

5. He and hex this and that, the one and the 
other, both, arch, 

<21300 Cursor M. 16161 For he and he had samen ben, 
fonvit selcuth wrath. CX38X Chaucer Pari. Foules 166 It 
likyth hym at wrastelyng for to be, And demyn 511 wher he 
do bet or he. 15x3 Douglas jEneis vr. xii. 68 And gan 
begj’n desyre, baith he and he, In bodeis jit for to returne 
agane. 1535 Stewart C'r<7«. Scot. I. 371 Talkand thai 
raid togldder to the toun, Hand for hand ^rycht h.amelie 
he and he. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped me oh this hand and he on that. 1848 Clough 
Bothie iii. 20 Arthur. .Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he 
twenty feel, he thirty. 1876 Tennyson Haroldlntrod. Sonn., 
But he and he, ifsoulbe soul, are where Each stands full face 
with all he did below. 


IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 

.6. Man, person, personage. Any hex any person 
whatever, arch, and poet.. 

, C1384 Chaucer Ho. Fame iii. 979 And nat so sone 
departed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
thrid. 1472 Sir John Paston in Lett. No. 703 HI* 59* * 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr.,as any he that owythe 
heer best wyll in Ingelond. 1538 Bale 7'hre Laves 1439* 
lam no other but euen the ver>' he. 1574 ix. Marlorat s 
ApocaUps 25 The w’ay, truth, and lyfe, and to be slmrt, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-62 Heyli.v 
Costnogr.wi. (1673) 150/1 Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, to a single combat. 1682 Bunvan 
Holy JVar (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spirit as any he in Mansoul. 1742 Fielding 
r. Andreivs (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1^ ^ 
Meredith Trag. Com. (18S1) 230 He— that great i 
covers all. , , ,. c \ 

7. Opposed to she’. Male. (Also as aaj. : see b.J 
■c9So LindUf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 From 
woepen mon vel hee and hiuu vel wifmon 
— Lvkc ii. =3 Eshu.lc he -Ml « o^i:n-nion 
..halis drihtne Sercei^ed. f 

jElc nyun byS oS5e he <>335 heo. ,-67 

hremn, swa hwasSer swa hit byff, swa h.. i.-v.-n- t-n sloK 
Maplf.t Cr. Fcrnt 105 It 15 also J?' iP". ?. Oe, 

for Winter, both the Hee and Shee. 

467/1 Any tmenotapoet, whether be or she. might toil, [etc.]. 
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1 ), A male. ‘ (With pi. hes^ Jie'Sj f hees,) 

XS7S Laneham Let. (xS;!) 53 The hees to sum laughing, 
but the sh^es to more sport. 1649 Milton Eiko7t. x. Wks. 
(1851) 415 The dissolute rabble of all his Courtiers .. both 
Hees and Shees, if ther were any Males among them, 1701 
Rowe Amh. Sie^Motk, iv. i. 1725 The greatest he. .Must 
have confest Woman's superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil 0/ Pleasure I. 225 Unprotected by some ostensible 
he or she. x8ox C K. Sharpe Corr. 12 Jan. I. 102 Good 
spouses to thej/:«,and noneat all to ihz/ies ! X87S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes and shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt ? 

‘V. attrib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun ; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as ke-goat\ in i6-i8th c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons; this is now contemptuous.) fl/e^s/ie: see 
quots. 1661, I 7 .n 4 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6067 A dene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 
14.. l^oc.ln Wr.-WQlcker 571/24 Cntta, a hecatte. 1509 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 10 Oon he swan. 1533 Coverdale 
Dan. viii. 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
XS79 Fulke Refut. Rastell 759 Be there hee Angels and 
she Angels also? X580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn 
Af/wureux, a hee louer. Auioureuse, a shee louer. Ibid., 
Barbier, a hee ^rber. X596 (see A i]]. 1605 yeronimo 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 357 ITl be the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf. 1620 
Shelton Quix. IV. xxi. 171 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy He-friends, and two of her She-friends. a 2661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. iv. 15 Pope Joan.. this He-she.. 
is generally believed tern at Metz. 1665 Pepys Diary 
II June, ily aunt James and he.cosen Harman. 16^ 
Washington tr. MiUotls Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 You 
now make He-Saints, and She^aints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fielding Uuw. 
Gallant i. Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband’s he-friends there. 1754 J. Shebbeare 
Matrimony (1766) II. 83 A He-she Thing ! a Disgrace to 
his Sex. 1813 Moore PosUhag iii. 8 A He-cook, of course ! 

.. ne’er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmay 
xxii, Great he-fellows of footmen. 2836 HofisarcTs Pari. 
Deb. Ser. in. XXXII. 1201 The appropriate language of 
a noble Lord. .who. .said, * I have not risen to defend these 
he-pensioncrs,and she-pensioners, whom I find in this list'. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with names of plants. He-oak, 
an Australian tree, Casttanna siricta ; also C. stt- 
berosa. Cf. She-oak, applied to other species. 

2626 Bacon Sylva f 608 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as Male- 
Piony, Female^Piony. .He-rlolly, She-Holly. 1876 Forest 
«5- Stream 13 July 375/3 ‘Wattle* in large variety, he-oak, 
she-oak, and ven’ many others, 2880 Fison S: Hqwirr 
Kannlaroi 252 Ikey chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. 

c. Of things. Cf. male and female screw, 

28x6 Specif, y Welch’s Patent No. 4052 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 

Hence He, v. trans.^ to speak to or of (a person) 
as ‘ he ’. 

2742 Richardson Pamela I. 17, I must he and him him 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with me. 
f He, Ohs. [Cf. F. hi^ and Heh.] An 
exclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

\’^..K,Alts 880 He ! fyle asteynte horesone ! To misdo 
was ay thy wone 

He Chill [A natural exclamation : cf. L. 

he, hee, Ger. he, etc. ; also Ha, Ho,] Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with ha, ha, etc. : A 
representation of laughter expressing a closer utter- 
ance than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

c 1000 A^lfric Gram, xlviit. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 
SelacniatS ^hlchter on leden and on englisc. 1567 Triall 
Treas. Eiij, We, he, he, he, he 1 ware the horse heles, I 
saye. 1599 SHAKS.rl/ncA IV. i. 23 How now ! interiec* 
lions t why then, some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1675 
Wycherley Country tVife 11, He ! he ! he ! he’s my wife's 
pliant ; he i he ! he ! 1831 T. L. Peacock CrotchetCaslle 
ii. Pray, sir, what do you mean by Ha! ha !?. .Precisely, 
sir, what you mean by He ! he :..You need not dispute 
about terms ; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 
1854 Thackeray ifcrr d" if rw^-vii, ‘0,_ho,.hor ha, ha, ha ! 
he, he, he !' And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 
Hence He-lie ®., to utter he he in laughter. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snohs xxxii. This was said with 
much archness and he-he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Eye, High. 

Heach, var. Hetch. 

Head (hed), sb. Forms : I hdafod, -ud, -ut, 
1-2 heofod, 2 hefed, -et, heavet, 2-3 heafd, 
hcefed, 2-4 hefd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 htefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, hsefved, hefved, 
hteved, (heehved), hevod, hevd, 3-5 hevid, 
-yde, 3-6 heed, 3-8 hed, 4 hewidfe, -yd(e, 4-7 
hede, 6- head ; (5-6 heede, hedd(e, 6 heade, 
3- (Se.) held, 6 heide, heyd). [Com. Tent.: 
OE. hlafod = OFris. h&ved, hSfd, h&vd, h&d, OS. 
hbt’id (LG. hoved, hbfd, MDu. hbvel{d), Du. hoofd), 
OHG. houbit, haiibii (MHG. haitbet, G. haupt), 
ON. haufutS, later hsfutS (S\v. httfvttd. Da. hoved), 
Goth, hatibi} OTeut. *hantud-, -iito (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence witli L. caput, capit-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 


words, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
refer the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem hetib-, 
hatil; hut-, whence OHG. hiiba, Ger. haube, OE. 
htlfe, head-covering, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been hlafod, heved, 
hhid, hid, hed (hea-vod, he'vad, hevd, hed, hed) ; 
in Sc. (hed, I)?d, hid, hr’d). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (he ad) has developed as (hi’ad, hie’d, 
hycd, yed).] 

1. The literal sense, and directly connected uses. 
L The anterior part of the body of an animal, 

when separated by a neck, dr otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body ; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter \\\. 4 Uphebbende heafud min. 
Rushw. Gosp. John xiii. 9 Honda and heofod. c 2000 Ags. 
Gosp. hlalt. V. 36 Ne 3 u ne swere }>urh 3 m heafod. czxji 
Lamb. Horn. 29 hefei wcreofie. r22oo Trin. Coil. 

Horn. 205 Uppen his hoU hafde. c 2205 Lay. 1596 He gurdc 
Suard on bat hzefd. c 2230 Halt Meid. 3 Lusine me wi 3 
earen of l>in heaued. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 And smot 
hym NT^on J?e hed. <2x300 K. Horn 642 pat heued i J>e 
bringe. a 2300 Cursor Al. 528 (Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
scuen. c 2340 Ibid. 5314 (Trin.) On his heede his halt he bare. 
2382 Wyclif Matt. V. 36 Neither thou shall swere by thin 
heued. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 2 From ]>e heed to be 
foot e 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 024 His fete vpwarde, 
his heued doune. 1450 Poston Lett. No. 93 1 . 125 Oon of the 
lewdeste of the shippe badde him ley down his hedde. 2526 
Tindale Matt. Yiii. 20 The sonne of the man hath not 
whcron to leye his heede [1557 Centra head}. 2«o Palsgr. 
230/1 Heed of a man or beest, teste. 2S« Coverdale 
Mark vi. 24 Ihon baptistes heade. 2546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 70 God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs. For 
whan the head aketh, all the tedie is the wars. 2620 Shaks. 
Temp. III. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in >»our head. 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver u. viii. (1865) 230,1 had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 28x8 ScotT 
Rob Roy viii, As if I had brought the Gorgon’s head in my 
hand. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede x.vvii. 233 He’d leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

c xooo ^Elfric Gen. Hi. 25 Heo tohrj't l>in [the serpent’s) 
heafod. cx2So Gen. d* Ex. 3151 Heued and fet . . lesen fro 
3 e bones and eten. 2390 Gower Con/. 1. 93 He his hors 
heved aside Tho torned. e 2430 Tsvo Cookery.bks. 9 T’ake 
fayre garbag>*s of chykonys, as l>e hed, be fete, be lyuer^’S- 
2577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1808) VI. 412 The great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one ofhis beds. 
*735 SoMERHLLE C/mie III. 407 He (a stag)., tosses high his 
beamy Head. 2870 Rolleston Anhn. Lt/e 246 The asexual 
‘head’ or ‘nurse ’ (of the tapeworm) is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson 
333 Coelomata. .Pl shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 
fg, 2865 Gosse Land^ fy Sea (2874) 5 An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

c. As a measure in comparing persons* heights^ 
as taller by a head ; io cut shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Rcuing, as io win by a head, 
i.e. by the length of the horse’s head. (See also 
head and shotdders, 47 b.) 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI. 266b, Beyng taken.. was 
made shorter by the hedde. 2588 Shaks. L.L. L.v. i. 44 
Thou art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinita' 
tibus. <2x674 Clarendon Hist.Reb, xiii. §69 Near the 
head h'^her than most tall Men. 2847 Tennyson Princ. 
lu. 163 o^he stood Among her maidens, higher by the head. 
187s Jo^vETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 480 A is taller by a head ihan 

B. 28W World 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck. 

2 . a. As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 

memory, or imagination ; cf. sb. 3. Often 

contrasted with heart, as the seat of the emotions : 
see Heabt 9. Formerly (rarely) in reference to 
disposition (quot, a 1450). (See also in phrases, 

33-62-) 

CX374 Chaucer Tny'/wr hi. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
sourc heuid Is gon. CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 13+ 
alonnis bond helpis his heved. <1x450 ICfii. de la Tour 22 
Tliei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 2559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmoer, Glasse 159 There is now an other 
I dout entred into my ned. 1573-^ Baret Aiv. H 271 They 
remembrcd, or it came into their heads. 1703 T. N. City ^ 

C. Purchaser 46 To set ihc'ir Heads to work at it. xydi> 

Death Partridge Wks. 1755 II. i. 258 He had often 
had it in his head. 2802 Mar, Edgeworth Aloral T. (r8i6) 
I. xix. 253 Accounts .. which he kept in his head. ciBzo 
Houlstoti yuvenile Tracts No, xt Forethought 3 We ought 
not to expect old heads 10 grow on young shoulders, 2863 
Mrs. G.^skell Syhna's L. (1^7) 282 Tell him, Sylvie . . for 
my head’s clean gone. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) 
I. -App. 696 The stojy . . was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. 1886 Mrs. C. Praed Aliss yacohsen's Chance 
I. xvi. 312 That young man hasn't got a head on his 
shoulders. 2887 Edna \.\K\.\.Knight-Errant xvi. (1889) 144 
Your head will he turned with all this triumph. 2892 Daily 
Tel. 29 Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns himself into a catapult. 

b. As a part essential to life ; hence, in phrases, 

sslife. 

<z XOOO Laws Edgarw. c. 2 § 21 (Schmid) Sy he beof and 
bolide heafdcs. cxiosLay. 28x48 Minhafued beo to wedde 
pat t^id ich be habbe So 3 buten lese. 1382 Wyclif Dan. 
1. 10 5 e shuln condempne myn hed to the kyng. 1559 Alirr. 
Afag.fDk. C/<xrr/jc<xv,nxeperilofmyhed, 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. iv, Many 's the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P’cnss Christian 
Mem. .’tfargnizK Baireutk 42 Proofs enough against this 
scoundrel, Fritz, to cost him his head. 


3 . A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

CX430 Lydg. in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 39 Gargoyle, 8c 

many hydous heede. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay’s 
Voy. 11. iii. 33 The statue of a woman . . certaine yeeres 
before the head had been taken away. <2x7x9 Addison 
Paria Wks. 1871 11. 13 A head of Titian by his own hand. 
2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Vert, a chevron gules, be- 
tween three Turks heads, couped, side-faced, proper. 1801 
Strutt Sports ^ Past. iv. ii. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 2^49 Macaulay Hist,, Eng. x. II. 
650 William and ^lary must be king and queen. The heads 
of both must appear together on the coin. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the tail\ 
in phr. head{s) or tail{s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance. coUoq. 

2684 Atheist 11. i, As Boys do with their Farthings 

. . go to Heads or Tails for ’em. 2802 Strutt Sports 4 
Past. (1810) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 2838 De Morgan 
Ess. Probah. 82 In 200,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
99 to X that the heads shall be contained? 2846 Dk. Rut- 
land in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, ‘ Heads I win, 
and tails you lose’, 2853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 
I. 189 ‘We tossed up’, to settle the question .. ‘Heads’ 
came up. 

4 . In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hair, 42.) 

23.. K. Alis. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 2530 Palsgr. 662/1, I holde best to polle my heed. 
Ibid. 694/2 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. X56S-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Crihes eniissi, 

. .heare cast abroade as a woman loosing hir heade. 2775 
Sheridan Rivals u i, He’ll never forsake his bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads I 2832 
Tennyson Sisters vi, I curl’d and comb’d his comely head. 

f 6. The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner; applied esp, in the i8th c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn up over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribbon, 
etc,, then worn ; hence, a head-dress. Obs, 

2494 Fabyas Chron. vii. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes 
vsed busshed and brayded hedys. 2696 Land. Gas. No. 
3199/4 .A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine small edg- 
ing. 27x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. viii, To buy .. some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 17** 
Addison Sped. No. 323 f 7 At my toilette, tryM a new head. 
2752 Johnson Rambler No. 191 7 9 Ladies . . asked me the 
price of my best head. ,*753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
I. ii. 70 note. Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 17^2 Northamptoft Alere. 20 Dec., The ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spades, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, and call them quadrille 
heads. 28., Mrs. M.kkkumi Hist, Fraficexxxix. (1855)539. 
b. A horse’s headstall. 

2897 Price List, Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband.. Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

6. Venery, The ‘ attire * or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, etc. 

<r242o Venery de Txvetyxn Rel. Ant. I. 251 He [a hart] 
goth wexj^'ng tyl he come to .xxxij. yere . . his hed nftir that 
tyme wexith no furihere. a 2547 Surrey Descr, Spring 6 
The hart hath hung hU old head on the pale. 2612 Mark- 
ham Counir, Cottlcftt, i. iv. (1668) 24 The Red Deer is said 
the_ first year to have no head. Ibid., Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, May or June. 2674 N. Cox 
Genii. Reereat, (1677) 87 The Rain-deer . . intrapped with 
Nets . . by reason of his great and spreading Head. 1892 
Chamb. Jmtl. 14 May 318/2 The state of a deer's antlers, 
by which his age is known, is spoken of as his * head ’. 

b. Phr. Of the first head \ said of a deer, etc. at 
the age when the antlers are first developed ; hence 
Jig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 

c 1420 Venery de Tweiy in Rel. Ant. I. 151 The .vj. yere 
a hert at the fyrst hed . . for alleway we calle of the fyrst hed 
tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, Robucke of the first hede he is at the iiij. yere. 2509 
Barclay Skypqf Folys{,xBTd^ I. 36 A fox furred Jentelman : 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 
439 Reproching him . . that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ri. v. 
(1862) I. 329 The buck is called . . the fifth year, a buck of 
the first head. 2824 Scott St. Ronatis xxxi, But here is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head, 

7 . Put for the person himself: a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2 a), or to some quality 
or attribute. 

*55 * T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 88 h, Some heddes are 
verie bolde to enter farther than witte can reache, *S73"8o 
Barct Alt’. P 476 A pleasant companion, a merrie head. 

Spenser Shcph, Cal. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads, a 2635 Naunton Fragtn. Reg. (Arb.) 
-* Petered with the adml^sion of too many young heads. 
2794 Gouv. Morris in Sp-irks Life <5- /Fr/V. (1832) L 424 
Montesquieu .. is certainly one of their best heads. 1828 
Scott A. AT. Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
^ hot heads. 1840-x De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 

A.. 57 Different crowned heads .. bidding against each 
^^hen 1887 P CESS Christian Alem. Alargrav, Baireuth 
201 Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 
hope. 

b. in enumeration : An individual person. Pet" 
head : for each person. 

*535 Coverdale i Chron. xiii. [xii.] 23 This is the nombre 
^ the lieades harnessed vnto the warre which came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. Ibid. xxiv. (xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nombre of y* names heade by heade. a 1687 Petty 
P<»/. van. (1691) 105 Forty Millions, that is 4/. per 

Head. 2748 H. Walpole Lett, to Atontagu xxx, A play at 
Kingston, where the places are two.pence a head. *847 
Sherwood Life xxi. 355 An anna a head for each boy. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xi. 57 Except by taking 
the votes not by heads, but by tribes, cities, or cantons. 
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C. As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

1513 Douglas y^itets vni. i. 96 Wyth thretty heyd . . of 
grysis syne. 1533 in Weaver Wills (1890) 105, x hed 

of shepe and lams. 1677 W. Hudbard Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 1772 Ann. Reg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and mariy head of cattle drowned. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 219 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct fVom Africa, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and were immediately bought by the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died. 

d. An indefinite number or collection of animals, 
esp. of game. 

t6oi Death Earl of Huntington iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 1852 
C. W. HlosKYNs] Talfa 5 Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of stock. 1862 Land. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas. 
1894 Times 16 Apr. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be -obliged 
to wiredn their woods where they kept a large head of 
rabbits. 

II. A thing or part of a thing resembling a head 
in form or position. 

8. The upper or principal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounded, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

a. The striking or cutting part of certain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle): as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the point. C. The extremity of a bone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone ; esp. when rounded. d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) by which it is attached to a bone ; the origin of 
a muscle. (A muscle may have more than one head ; e. g. 
the Biceps.) e. The bulb at the end of a tube as in a 
thermometer. (Cf- B olthead 2.) f. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the tail. g. Music, That part of a note (In modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stem or tail. fi. That part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning-pins 
are inserted; usually of a rounded form, and often artistl* 
cally carved. i. The upper end or point of a vioHn-bow; 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted. 3. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the heel) ; each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. k. The 
fiat end of a barrel, cask, or similar vessel ; the mem- 
brane stretched across the top or end of adrum, 1 1. The 
capital of a column. Ol>s, Itu The cover of an alembic or 
crucible. n. A cover or hood for a carriage. o. A col- 
lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawU’s-blU turtle. 
(Cfi Foot sb. *7.) p. The upper member or part of 
various other things : see quots. 

a. 13.. Coer de L. 2201 King Richard . . Let him make an 
ax. .The head was wrought right wele ; Therin was twenty 
pounde of stele. CX386 Chaucer Sir Thofas 171 His spere 
It was of fine Ciprees ..The heed ful scharpe ygrounde. 
CX400 Rom. Rose 1784 This arowe .. I anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte. .But in myn herte the 
heed was lefte, a 1533 Ld, Berners Huoh viii. 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. 1545 Ascham Texofh. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three principall partes, the stele, the felhers, and 
the head. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 248 
The hedd of the mase fell of, 1562 [see Hammer-head i], 
1611 BmLE Deut. xvx. 5 A stroke with the axe . . and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade^ 
Heady the striking part of a hammer. 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., Heady the lowest part of the golf-club. 

b. 154**3 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pinnes . . such as 
. . haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. 1565-73 
Cooper Tkesanrus s.v, AenSy Thou hast hilte the nayle on 
the heade, 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads made hollow to receive 
the Iron Sprig, .to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chissel. Ibid. 157 That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 17x1 C, M. Lett, to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Head. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII, 153 Little protuberances . . as large as a 
pin’s head. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. | 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

_C. I727-SX Chambers Cycl. s.v., When a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward, .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-180.1 J. Bell Anat. Hum. Body 
(1829) I. 35 The head of each rib has . . a small articulating 
surface. 1871 Huxley Vertebr, Anim. 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

d. 1727-51 Chambers O/f/., Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or inserted into the 
stable-bone. .The head of a muscle is always a tendon. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles ^ Nerves (1881) 33 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 

e. i66^ Power Exp. Philos, 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Head like a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends. i^S 
R. Hooke Microgr, Pref. Cb, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head . . with a small stem about two foot and a half 
long, .and then fit the whole .. that almost half the head .. 
may lye buried in a concave Hemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Comet, Their tail is a very 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. hl v, Nucleus and 
coma, .are together called the head of the comet. 

g. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes : i. The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. a. The 
quality, i. e. the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full or open. i888 STAtNER&. Barrett Dict. Mtis. T. 

b. i6xx CoTGR., loug-.. the head of a Lute, Viol!, etc. 
*7*7751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to_ stretch or slacken the strings. 

i. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 280 Their bend . . is so 


regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
.stick to the hair to be exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut, x8m Grove Did. Alus. I. 264 The bow 
now 113th c.] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

j. 1641 Btjst F arm. Bks. (Surtees) x5Toa barre [=:hurdle] 
belongeth two heads .. into which the 4 spelles are to bee 
putte. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post 3854 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 251 The head, heel, and top 
rail of a gate should be of oak. 

k. X390-X in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 41 HansCou- 
per pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 
barellos, v scot. 1428 Surtees Alisc. (1888) 2 He opend ye 
heued ofyeolherbarell. i^bjOaixtiHGOvicts Met. X11.15S As 
a man should pat Smallstonesvpponadrotnslctshead, 1659 
WiLLSFORD Scales Comm, 150 1 he diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. X69X Ray Creation 
II. (1701) 271 A membrane .. stretched like the head of a 
drum, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 22 A paper cylinder 
with two small heads or bases. 1835 Mabryat ii, 

I was directed to take the head out of the cask. 

l. *552 Huloet, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. x66o 
Bloome Archil. A, The Corinthian head. 

m. 1594 Plat JesveU-ho, n. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limbecks doe. i727-5t Chambers Cycl., Alembic., 
consisting of a matrass or b^y, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping lube. 1758 Reid tr. M^guer's 
Chym. I. 230 Fill therewith a crucible, .heat it till it melts : 
then set it on fire, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
•it under a large glass head. 1800 Henry Efit. Chem. (1808) 
91 An alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head. 

n. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 202 Heads to 
phaetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
from the sun, wind, or ram. i85t Voy. to Afauritius v. 174 
A * bogy * — a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumpf 
Techu. Diet, s.v., Head of a carriage (covering which may 
be taken down). 

O. X892 Chamh. fml. 14 May 318/2. 

p. X535 Coverdale t Kings x. 19 Y« heade of the seate was 
rounde behynde. 1659 Willsford ScalesComm., Arc/iii. 30 
A post with a turn’d or carv’d head. 1663 Gercier Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneyes. .the smo^e holes can be. . 
made on the sides of the heads of them. Ibid. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Windowes. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Head, of an Anchor, the Shank or longest 
part of it, 1848-52 Did, Archil, IV. 34 Head of a Down 
Pipe, a sort of small cistern .. which receives the water 
directly from the gutter and conveys it into the . . down 
pipes. 1867 Smyth Sailot^s JVordd)k, z.K, Capstan, Cap- 
sterns, .agree in having a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
shipped. 1868 Rumpf Techn. Did., Head, cap of a wind- 
mill. 1869 Sir E- j. Reed Shipbuitd, 252 The rudder 
generally tapers considerably from the head to the heel. 
x886 BarikG'Goold Court Royal II. xxxii. 181 Captain 
Otiey . . put the silver head of his cane to his mouth. 1887 
Ruskim Prxieriia II. viu. 271, 1 offered to design the entire 
window head. 

9. a. Any rounded or compact part of a plant, 
usually at the top of the stem : 

e.g* a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of leaf-stalks (as in the celery), of flower-buds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Compositar ( = Capitulum) ; 
one of the young shoots of asparagus; an ear of corn; the 
‘cap’ or pileus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formerly to a simple bulb, as in the onion. 

c xooo Sax, Leceftd. 1. 376 Nim )7cs leaces heafda and dryg 
swi5e, c X440 Promp. Parv. fyijs Heed of a garlek, Icly, 
or ©her lyke {Harl. or of a leke), otilbus. 1565 J . Sparke m 
Hawkins Voy, (1878) 57 The head of tnayis. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach' s Husb. 11. (1586) 56 The great Cabbedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. Ibid. 61 Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind doolh. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr, 128 Resembling the 
head of a mushroom, a 1697 Aubrey iVi/ts (1862) 198 The 
mowers . . have always a pound of beefe and a head of garlick 
every man. 1697 DrydEn Vtrg. Georg, l 4*5 Bearded Grain : 
While yet the Head is Green. <11732 GayO«)> How turneps i 
hide their swelling heads below, And how the closing cole- ; 
worts upwards grow. 1794 Martyk Rousseau's Bot. vi. 67 I 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 842/3 A decoction of poppy-heads. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. v. X47 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
cluster of sessile flowers, like those of Red Clover, 
ti. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shmb. 

X523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 133 And euery boughe wyll haue 
a newe hede. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii, 8 Most dainty 
trees, that . . seerae to bow their bloosming beads full lowe. 
X712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening yyj Your Trees . . 
should be cut.. by taking off their Heads. 1794 Cowper 
Needless Alamnss Oaks..thatbadonceahead. x86i Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. V. 80 A large tree. .with abushy head. 

10. A collection of foam or froth on the top of 
liquor, esp. ale or beer. 

3545 Ascham Texoph. (Arb.) 117 Newe ale. .wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afore he be longe drawen on. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. i. (1708) 574 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it, 1760-72 tr. fuan 
ff Ullod's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 50 Palm-wine. . bears a greater 
head than beer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
20 B, Silliman fml. Trav. (ed. 3) 111, 80 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or has 
a head, as they cal! it. 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of milk. 

I1589 CooAN Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Cieame . . is 
indeed the ver>’ head or heart of Milke.] 1848 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. IX. ii. 480 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large ‘head’ of cream. 3888 Ei^ 
WORTHY IV. Somerset iVord^bk. s. v,, * I ont break my head 
vor nobody’— meaning, now that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, 1 will not ^stuebiu Atod. (Devonshire 
Farmer’s Wife) Would jx)u prefer raw head or scald head ? 


11. Various technical uses. 

a. A bundle of flax or silk : see quots. b. Atileofhalf 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. c. Local 
name for certain geological formations; see quots. d. 
Gold'inining. A rammer for crushing quartz, e. (//.) 
Tin Manuf (See quot.) 

*704 Did. Rust., Head .signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 3858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Hend,..& bundle of flax measuring prob.Tbly two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds ; in the North of 
Europe 18 head of hemp or flax are about 3 cwt. 1876 
Tolhausen Techn. Did., Head of silk. 

b. X703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 165 Heads,.. si Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean i a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof. 

0. 1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. tr. 452 ‘Heads’ or 
prominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
the substratum of brick earth in the manner that *heads"of 
marl' shoot up towards thesurface. 1876 H, B. Woodward 
Geol. Eng. (1887) 485 During later Tertiary times, a great 
part of the country iras dry land, and then no doubt mucli 
‘head’ or subaerial detritus was formed. 1882 Geikie 
7 'exi’Bk. Geol. iii. tr. ii. § r. 340 ‘ Brick-earth ‘head ' and 
* rain-wash ' . . earthy deposits, sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial wmste of the rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

d. x8go Goldf. Victoria 7 Forty additional heads will be 
shortly added to the crushing power, bringing the batteiy 
up’to sixty heads. 1896 Daily Nesvs ii l\Iar. 11/5 The new 
ten heads are running well, but the old lo-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

e. X879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 98 {Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame. .consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a gentle 
stream of walet . . The purest ote called ‘ heads ' coUects*at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end (of an eminence, 
or erection, as a pole, pile, mast, sail (cf. Foot sb. 
18 d), staircase, ladder, etc,). 


• <1x300 Cursor AI. 16577 Apon pe hefd o pis rode, ouer- 
thwart was don a brede, c 1425 Craft Nonthrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
7 pen write pe articulle pat is ten ouer pe figurU hedoftwene 


as pus 


1542 Recorde Gr. Artes 335b, 30 is repre. 


sented by the ioynynge together of y® headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. x^8 Contpl, Scot. vi. 51 Ane 
man beand on the hede of ane hil. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Cart. Smith 
Seaman's Cram, v, 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 17x1 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, sis The upper Part is 
called the Head of the Sail, 17x2 J, J^ames tr, Le Blonds 
Gardening 37 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. X797 Mad. D’Arblav Lett, 
Dec., 1 then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
x8xo Scott Lady of L. j. But when the sun his beacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head. 1882 Nares Sea- 
7 nanship (ed. 6) 9 Head. . The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc . ; a heading. 

1586 A. Day Eftg. SecretafyTo Rdr. (1625) A iv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page Is contained. 1659 WiLLsroRD Scales 
Comm. 58 Being slated (as in the head of the table), /bid.. 
Archil. 9 Contracted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 \^ocK.zComiu.-Pl. Bk. Wks. 1812 III. 311 The heads 
of the class appear all al once, without the trouble of turning 
over a leaf. *7x2 Addison Sped. No. 273 F 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of it. a 1854 E. Forbes Lit. 
Papers vH. (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. x866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sc. etc. 
II. loi In Printing .. The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are set in lines and chapters are also called 
heads. 

14. The maturated part of a boil, abscess, etc., 
at which it tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 
to come to a head, to suppurate : see also 31 . 

x6xx CoTCR., Aboutir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
an imposlume. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 691 To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 1737 BRhCKE.u Farriery 1 mpr. 
(1756) I. 15 Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. 1871 Diaz W. Henry ^ Lett. 334 Come 
to a head — like a boil or a rebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded ; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it ; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc. ; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a personas head lies ; that 
end of a table at which the chief seat is (cf. 26 ). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smabn cumins 
heafde to grawanstane. CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 6/i79 P® 
heued of hisvaleie. a jyioCursor Af. 37288-^239 pat one at 
he fote of J>e graf, pat other at the hede. C1380 Wvclif 
iVks. (1880) 49 Vndir here beddis hed. ei4oo Mausdev. 
(Roxb.)xiii. 58 At pe heued of pis see of Galile. .csaca-slell. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 32 b, He caused his crownc to 
be set on the pillowe at his Beddes heade. 1670 Walton 
& Cotton A ngler xx. (Chandos) 343 The head of the pond. 
X786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 17 July, I was offers the s^t 
. .at the head of the table. 1830 Lyell Pnne. 

A point which must. .be considered the head of .f’ 

x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xiv. 98 Acrtvasbc that «tendcd quite 
round the head of the valley. 1862 Stanley 77 f 

1. viii. 359 At the head of the Gulf. 

16. sfec. The source of a river or stream, 

chiefly in Fouktaik-head, q.v. 1 . 

1375 Barbour 589 Till pai come mpe >• 

14I3 CA.XTON Descr. Brit! c The ^uers Seuarn *nd ^ee 
almost to the heedes. 1538 Lw-and Itm. (1768) II. 5 1 ^be 

is thought to haue^is first htad m thu luuuntaiuts at th« 


Now 



HEAD, 
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HEAD 


Moone. 1718 Watts Ps. cxiv. ii, Jordan beheld their 
^larch and fled With backward Current to his Head. 1854 
yrnl. R, Agric^'Soc. XV. ii. 426 Where the spring head 
has ^en boggy. 1871 Philups Geoi. Ox/, iii. 25 The re- 
freshing rivulet which has been honoured by the name of 
* Thames Head ’ or ‘ the very head of Isis 

Source, origin : usually Fountain-head. 
1548 Cranmer Catech. 206 b, _The^ wel and heade, out of 
the which a! these euylle do spring is original s>Tine. 1586 
A. Day £n^. Secretary tr. (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the matter. 1720 Waterland Eight Senit. 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain. 1817 
Coleridge Biog, Lit. 80 Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 

17. A body of water, kept at a height for supply- 
ing a mill, etc. ; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
pressure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the bank 
or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Ens. ccxxxvTi. 261 Brekyng hir 
fisshponde hedes and lele ihe water of hir pondes, stewes 
and riuers renne out. 1530 Palsgr. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a ivater. 1563 Act 5 Eliz. a 21 § i Any 
Hedd or Heddes, Dammeor Dammes,of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Steues, orseverall Pittes. 1723 Royal Pro- 
clam, in L^ul. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Fish-Ponds. 
1769 De Fo^s Tour Gt. Brit. I. 274 Here is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head by a strong 
Battre cTEau^ or Dam. ^ 1791 R. Mylne ztid Rep. Thames 
IS Millers.. working their Heads of Water in a spendthrift 
way. 2814 Gen. Rep. Agric. State Scotl. xiii. § 4 II. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the confinement of water in 
artificial lakes or ponds. 1832 Examiner zZa/t He has 
dammed the stream to give it head. 1861 Sir W. Fairbairn 
Mills I. 178 The head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxley 
Pkysiogr. 181 At certain seasons the head of water attains 
to as great a height as forty feet. 

b. iransf. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (liquid or gaseous) 
of different densities communicating at the base; 
the pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vapour. 

2862 Times 27 Mar., The * Merrimac’. .made direct for 
the ‘ Cumberland ’ under a full head of steam. 2889 ‘ Mark 
Twain’ Yankee at Crt. A". Arthur {'lAUchn.) I. 141 By the 
lime I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

C. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuary ; — 

Bore si/.^ 2, E-vgue. 

2570 TarltorCs Jests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night, 
It [the rushing river] flowde withsuchahed. 1807 Southey 
EsprielleCs Lett. HI. 380 The tide [in the Parrot] instead 
of rising gradually, flows in a head. 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc, Xv. 1. 5 [The] river came down with a * head * similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn, 
d. (See quots.) 

1858 SiMMONos Bid. TraJe, Feeder^.. 2. large head or 
supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
18^ Gwtlt AVchit. § 2265 h, Cannon, pipes, columns, 
&c., are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal position, and stronger still when provided with a 
head or additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Dead- 
head 2). 2884 Knight Diet. Mcch. Supph, Head, over 

the thickest part of heavy castings, a large flow-gate or 
riser for the metal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed from time to time with hot metal, while 
a lx)y keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18. The foremost part or end ; the front. (See 

also Ahead.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like, 

C1205 1 .AY. 8671 per com Julius teon forn a^asien heore 

haeued. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 610 And syne schir 
Kduardis cumpany . . Set stoutly in the hedis agane. z6x8 
Bolton Florus iv. ii. (1636) 288 Caesar .. ranne like a mad- 
man into the head of the battell. 1796 Instr. <5- Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 116 If gradual and inconsiderable changes of direction 
are to be made during the march of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 2863 King- 
lake Crimea I. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 

b. The front, outer or projecting end of a forti- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Head of a tVork (in Fortif), 
the Front of it next the Enemy, and farthest from the Body 
of the Place. 2727-51 Chambers Cycl., Head 0/ ihe Camp 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an army is 
encamped on ; or that which advances most to^s-ards the 
field, or enemy. 1758 Borlase Hat. Hist.^ Cornwall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier. 2823 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., Head (Gunn.), the fore part of the cheeks 
of a gun or howitz carriage. 

c. The front part of* a plough which bears the 
share. (Cf. plough-tail^ 

2842-4 H. Stephens Bk. Fann (1871) I. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of the head of the 
plough. Ibid. 488, I caused lobe fitted to the plough .. a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 2844 Loudon's Encycl. 
Agric. 391 The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the beam and handles, cast iron 
for the head. 

1 19. The beginning (of a word, writing, etc.), 
b. Asirol. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 
i.e. the point where the sun enters it. Obs. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 486 E es he first letter and he 
hede Of he name of Eve. 1382 Wvclif Ps. xxxix. 8 [xl. 7] 
In the bed of the boc it Is write of me, ih.Tt I do thi wil. 
c 1391 Chaucer Aslrot. 1. § 27 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest dcdinacioun northward of the sonne. 2816 Scott 
Antiq. xxi, ‘When she [the moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion. which mansion is in de head of Libra. 

20. The thick end of a chisel or wedge, opposite 
to the edge. , 

*793 Smf.atos EdystoneL. § 238 [see 46]. 2842 Chambers 
Injctm. II. 24 Here the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head . . to a thin edge or point. 


21. The fore part of a ship, boat, etc. ; the bows. 

2485 Naval Acc. Hen. VH (1896) 50 Sheves of Iren in 

the bote Hede. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedeCs Conq. 
E. Ind. XXX. 73 b, The Shippes layc with their beake heads 
close to the same [land]. ‘Dryden Virg, eEneid vi. 4 

They turn their heads to sea, their stems to land. 1795 
Nelson in Nicolas (1846) VII. p. xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking ; our head is secured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge vi. (2867) ic8 We ivere riding with 
our head up the river. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxviii. 
374 They were moored by anchors head 'and stern. • 2867 
Smyth Sailor's lYord-bk., Head, .. the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows on each side. 

b. Phrases. By {dowji by) the head, with the 
head lower in the water than the stem ; hence Jig. 
(j/a;f^), slightly intoxicated. Head on, with the head 
pointed directly towards something : see On adv. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine Uuiv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. Ibid. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to-wind. i860 Times 17 Dec. 10/5 He 
said he was a little by the head, but not drunk. 2894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. iii, The boat was brought head to the 
wind. 

c. Spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some (mostly obsolete) types of ships, including the 
knee of the head, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 
used simply for Figure-head. 

2676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1130/4 A square stern’d Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Head, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 Ibid. No. 3968/1 The Privateer - . carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 161 Heado/h Ship, that part which is fasten’d to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship without-board. 2804 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. Pref. 29 A Head is an orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship’s stem. 
^2850 Rudim. Navi^. fWeale) 123 Head .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, rails, etc. 1867 S.myth Sailor's IVord-bk., Head, 

. . in a confined sense tnat part on each side of the stem 
outside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the sailors for wringing swabs, or any wet jobs. 

22. A projecting point of the coast, esp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

c 1x5s Ne^vminsterCartul. (Surtees) 45 U.^ue ad Gladene- 
hefde. 2461 Liber Ptuscardensis ix. xxxiii, Apud locum 
qui Sanct Abbis Heid vocatur. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
I. 5/1 The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Herculis. ^ x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. in. vii. 
52 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full mann’d, from th* head of Action Beate th’ approach- 
ing Cassar. 2^5 Macaulay Armada 38 High on St. 
Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 2803 
W. T. Wawn 3 *. Sea Islanders 162 Hardly were we wilmn 
the ‘ Heads when the wind dropped. 

b. A projecting point of a rock or sandbank. 
2775 Romans Hist. Florida App. 34, 2 J miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Hen 
and Chickens. 2846 M<’Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 6t The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

23. Coal-mining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal : — Heading i i. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. 177 If a Pistol be shot off in a 
head remote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 2894 Times 15 Aug. 13/3 He knew that gas existed 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24. An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Obs. exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick in a building (cf. Header 
5 ), or of a bridge. 

c 2400 Destr, Troy 1672 At the tother hede of be halle was 
.. A wonderful! werke. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 
His Lond. .durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 5 eer. 2452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 336 [A 
messuagel abbuttyng at the one beved vpon the high strete 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 2622 Ibid. II. 
74 The east hed abutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katherine Hall. 2703 T. N. 
City Sf C. Purchaser 29 If a Barn consist of a Floor, and a 
Heads, where they lay Corn, they say a Bam of 2 Bays. 2735 

J. Price Sione-Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge . . to receive the Toll. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. 

§ 82 Two Headers or bond pieces ; whose heads being cut 
dovetail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 2843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius 
XXXV, As that great host, with measuied tread ..Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge’s head. 

IIL Various figurative uses arising from pre- 
ceding senses. 

25. A person to whom others are subordinate; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 
cipal person, head man. 

1:897 K-^Elfred Gregory's Past. xrii. iia Da ic Se^esette 
eailum Israhelum to heafde. cjioo O. E. Chron. an. 2087 
Hine be wa;s a;rur heafod to bam unrsde. rxzooORMiN362 
He wass Preost Hacfedd off alle preostess. a 2240 Sawles 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 247 pat heaued brof is pe feont [fiend]. 

<2 2200 Cursor M. 27288 172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk C2330 R. Brunnc Chron, (1810) 2 , 1 rede >ve chese a 
hede, bat vs to werre kan dight . . For w’erre withouten hede 
is not wele, we fynde, cx^o Wvclif Sel. IVks. III. 339 
Heed of bis CTbirche is Crist, bobe Cod and man. c 24^ 
Foktescue Abs, ^ Lim. Mon. xv. That all haue an hed, or 
a cheef to rule be counsel!. 2522 Fisher iPks. (1876) 3x4 
The heed of the vnyucrsall chircbe is the pope. i53*-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 22 Preamb., This Realme of Eng- 
lond is an Impire .. governed by oon Supreme heede and 
King. 2579 Spenser Cat. June 83 The soueraigne 

licad Ofshepheards all. x6^ Milton P.L. i.x. 2255 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go ? 

I 2686 J. Dunton Lett./r, New-Eng. (2867) xc6 Madam Brick 


is a Gentlewoman whose Head [i. e. Husband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. X725-5X Chambers Cycl, 
S.V., A dean is the head of his chapter. 2793 A. Hamilton 
IVks. (2886} VII. 71 The President and heads of departments 
ought to^ be near Congress. 2838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. 
(1843) I. iv. 298 The head of the house of Mendoza. 2B88 
Bryce Amer. Comtmv. I. v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans by. .ancient examples. 

b. Spec. The master or principal of a college or 
‘ house ’ in a university ; also short for Head- 
master. 

2565 in Strype Parker (2821) III. 227 All Heddes, and all 
other Scholers . . shal weare in ther cherches or chappels 
surplesses and hodes. 2576inNichols/’r<7^r. Q.Eliz.{i 522 ) 
II.iixThesaid Yice-chauncelorandheddsofColledges. 1583 
Ibid, 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horse- 
backe. 2632 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden' 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1705 Hearne Collect, 7 Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn’d out in the Heads Absence. 
2780 V. Knox Lib. Educ. (R.), In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 2847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 360 Delivering seal'd dispatches which the 
Head Took half-amazed. 2889 A. R. Hope in Boy's Own 
Paper 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could . . mix on equal terms with 
those ineffable beings the head's daughters. 

c. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership ; in quot. 1665 , translation 
of Caput 3 , q.v. 

2665 J. Buck in Peacock Slat. Cambridge {1841) App. B 
66 The V, C. readeth all the graces, some one of the Head 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in 
the said Bill.^ 

d. Applied to Ihings or places ; The chief city, 
capital ; the chief or most excellent part. 

c 893 K. ^Elfred Oros. 11. i, § 3 Sameramis . .xelimbrede [>a 
burg Babylonie, to bon heo waere heafod ealra Asiria. 
2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4081 Bygyn at Rome; For it es 
heved of all cristendome. x^SoCaxtou Descr. Brit. i 81 *hU 
Cite was hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
CooAN Haven Health cxcv. (2636) 279 Creame . , is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke, 16x1 Bible Isa. vii. 8 Ihe 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

26. Position of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. at (f iti) the 
head of. (Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter xvii[i]. 44 (Matz.) pou sal In heved of 
genge me set with al. a 2400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
I^IS. (1867) 5 Oure gastely ffadire >at hasc heuede of vs, 
1563-87 Foxb A. <5- M. (2842) I. 341 Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 1599 Broughton's 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wiues from soueraintie, and not 
suffer them . . to take head and ouerrule. 2636 Massinger 
Bash/ Lover i. ii, Tho’ you charged me P the head of your 
troops. xWi H, More Philos. IVrii. Pref. Gen. (17x2) 23 
Certain opinions of his. .in the head of which be names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 267B Lady Chaworth in 
nth Rep. Hist. MSS. C<iw;h. App. v. 52 Havingsucha Prince 
as the Duke of Yorke at the head of our Armies. 1735-8 
Bolingbrokb On Parties 22 Some leading Men., who 
thought it better to be at the Head of a Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 166 
At twenty-one. .he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. 28^ H. Drummond Ascent Man 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever made. 

b. Head of the river (in Bumping races) : the 
position of being first boat ; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which, gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford ‘ Eights \ 

1853 C. Bede KfrrfawrCrrfzix, The placing of the Brazen- 
face boat at the head of the river. 2^7 Whitaker's Aim. 
632/2 On the first ni^ht New College bumped Magdalen 
and went head of the river. 

27. One of the chief points of a discourse ; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic ; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense 13, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. under this head.) 

CX500 Melusinexxxv. 185 This genlylman thannereherced 
to them fro hed to hed . . all thauenture of theire vyage. 
*S 73 “So Baret Alv. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haue lent it, or deliuered it to me. 
1607 Shaks. Tivton m. v. 28 As if they labour’d To bring 
Man-slaughter into forme, and set Quarrelling Vpon the head 
of Valour. 2632 J. Lee Short Stirv. A iij, The Contents or 
principal! heads handled in this whole Discourse. 2652 
Gataker Antinom. 5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
those two beds. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (18^0) zog 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 2773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, ii, (Globe) 653/2 Make yourself 
easy on that head. 2838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 242 
Ihe accusation comprised several heads. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 306 The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. 2868 Helbs Realmah xv. (1876) 
411 , 1 have very little to say upon this head. 2875 Jowett 
Plato III. 603 The heads of our yesterday’s discussion. 

28. Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course ; = Heading vbl. sb. 4 . ? Obs. 

1607 Topsell Beasts (1658) 208 The wandring * 

heads upon the plainground, to the confusion 
of the dog^ Ibid. 21 x In her course she takeih not one way, 

L "H® i^M’rinths tocircumvent and trouble 

X798^/<?r//;/?/1/<i^.XI.3 Afier much manoeuvring, 
heads doubles, -asvfdW. as equally good racing in view, 
she [the bare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Ion. 

29. Advance against opposing force ; resistance; 

insurrection : in certain phrases, as to make or gain 
head (sec 52 ): to bear or keep head against, to 
resist successfully, hold one’s own ag.iinst. 
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1507 Daniel Civ, JVars 11. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
. .offer head that idle fear to stay. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 
tor Young Laertes, in a Riotous head, Ore-beares your 
Officers. x6i2 Hayward Ann. Eliz. (Camden) 43 Unable. . 
to beare head against this storme. 1806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. Introd., This ‘ gypsy-jargon ’ 
. .Which is gaining head upon us every hour. j8i8 Keats 
Isabella xxvii, The bream Keeps head against the freshets, 
* 1 * 30. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection. ^See also to make a head^ 
52 b.) Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 63 The Gothes have gather’d 
head. 1596 — i Hen. IH, i. iii. 284 To saue our heads, by 
raising of a Head. 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs i. § 69. 115 
Korah . • impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. x66x Pepys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barnett. 

31. Issue, result ; conclusion, summing up j cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) : in various 
phrases, as to come, groiv, gather to a head; to 
bring, draw to a head ; to gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses : often, in reference to 
evils, consciously fig. from 14. Cf. also F. venir d chef 
mettre d chef and the derivative, achever. Achieve. 

Ayenb. 183 He yelh red huerby me comh to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of bet me nimb an hand. 1579 
Gosson 5 ‘c/l (Arb.) 31 Sith these abuses are growne 

too head and sinne so rype. 1596 Spenser State Iret. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/2 To keepe them from growing to such a head. 
XS98 Hakluyt Hoy. 1. 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire. X614 Bp. Hall Rccolt. Treat. x66 There 
(which is the heade of all thy felicitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for. 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
to a head. 1678 Littleton Lai. Diet. s. v. , To draw to a 
head, or to sum up, recapitulor, in summam colligo. X771 
Wesley Wks, (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such ahead, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 
HI. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1855 Prescott 
Philip //, I. II. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering to a head. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
281 The revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came 
to a head. X887T. Hardy Woodlanders L tx. x68 It might 
bring things to a head, one way or the other. 2888 R. F. 
Horton Inspir. «5* Bible vi. (1889) 170' But it is time to 
draw to a head this somewhat lengthened discussion. 

IV, Phrases. 

* With a preposition, 

32. At or in the head of\ see sense 26. 

t33. Of one’s own head. Out of one’s own 
thought, device, or will; of one’s own accord, 
spontaneously. Ois. or an/i. 

xws Barbour Bruce ii. X2i Tak him as off thine awyne 
held, As 1 had gevyn thar>to na reid. 2420 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. iit. 1 . 69, I of myn owne heuede h.ave wryte vn to 
hym a lettre. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI/I, 27 The master 
carpenter would woorke all of his awne hedde without coun* 
sayll. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 181 He that entereth 
into land oT his owne head, and recelueth the profits of it. 
2687 Wood Life 30 May, The Bishop sent it of his owne head, 
X77S Sheridan Rivals v. iii. It [the pistol] may go off of its 
own head x8oo T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) fV. 313, I do 
not propose to give you all this trouble merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. ii, 
Newsp. 35 Yrs. Ago, He never went in of his own head, 

34. Off one’s head. Out of one’s mind or wits, 
crazy, colloq. 

a 2845 Hood Turtles^ iii, He ‘was off his head', 1872 
Black Adz’. Phaeton xiii. 177 He is off his head *. he does 
not know what he .says. 1883 M. Pattison Mem, (1885) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon . . head. 

a. On one's head\ said of evil, vengeance, etc., 
or of blessing, etc. figured as falling or descending 
upon a person ; also of guilt, ‘ blood ’ (see Blood 
sh. 3 c), or responsibility of any kind, figured as 
resting upon him. 

[c8a5 Vesp. Psalter vii. 17 Sie ^ecerred sar his in hcafde 
his.] 23. . Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. 
X388 Wyclif yosh. ii. 19 The blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goith out at the dore of thin hows. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. u. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. x6xi — Wint. T.v. iii. J23 
You Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols poure 
your graces Vpon my daughters head. 2735 Pope Pn>l. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on his head. 1869 
Freeman Conq. III. xii. 253 If Harold sinned, his 

guilt was on his own head. 

f b. On ones own head=oi one's own head, 33. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8874 Yhit wille I ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyf it a descripcion. 1579 Tomson 
CalvitCs Serm, Tim. x/a That he [S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, but that he was appointed of 
God. 2656 Bramhall Replic. iii. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on their own heads, a 2667 Jer, Taylor 
Serm. Titus ii. 7-8 Wks. 1831 IV. 175 Let no in.an, on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 Freino Peierborow's Cond. Sp. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

t c. On head \ Straight forward ; towards the 
front, or in front ; Ahe.\d. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 44 It runnes on head, x^ 
Spenser Muhp. 420 Some vngracious blast , . perforce him 
[the butterfly] droue on hed. 1672 H. Savile Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F. Holies in the Cambridge, came . . 
on Head of us. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. (1737) 256 
We were becalm’d, and could hardly get o' head. 1741 
Compi. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 288 To make forth on Head. 

f d. On (upon) head (a, the head) ; Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Obs. 

XSSS W, Watreman Fardle Facionsx. iii. 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and iheiher. 1565-73 Cooper 


Thesaurus, Ahrvptum tngeniuvt, a rashe braine that doth 
all things on heade. 2579-80 North Plutarch (2676) 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
2622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III- 306 Rebels contrari- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N, Cox 
Gentl. Recreai. (2677) 207 The Faulcon..is apt presently to 
fly on head at the check. 

36. Out of one’s own liead. From one’s own 
mind, imagination, orinvention. (Somewhat 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. xH, It came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 288 Were 
not all these answers given out of his own head ? 

37. Over . , . liead. 

a. Over one’s head, up aloft ; cf. Overhead. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. lu ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 

over head. 2704 Addison Italy (2733) 278 Bridge . . coped 
over Head. 2768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 288 It 
was dry over head. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge vili. (1867) 
Z34 A faint distant strain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 

2653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 35 That silly women shall 

be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding ? 

c. (one’s) head: lit. above one, e.g. in the 
sky or air* or affording shelter; also of something 
(e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one; hence 
Bg. of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
M’helming or oppressive force. 

2530 Palsgr. 595/2 They have jombled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 
The daungers hangyng over theyr heades. 2816 Scott 
Antig. xli, Dinna be cast down — there’s a heaven ower 
your head. 2883 Mrs. Huncerford Rossmoyne III. v. 156 
You will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
dark nights. 1M6 CasselVs Mag. Dec. 12 Thai the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads. 

d. Over (some one’s) head: passing over (a 
person) who has a prior right, claim, etc . ; said 
esp. in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considered to 
have a better right to it. 

C825 Vesp. Ps. Ixvfi], 12 Du onseltes men ofer heafud ur. 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arb) 142 They take one anothers ferme 
ouer their heades. 1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 7. 

L 59 [He] devorcing his first wife, marrj'cd over her head in 
her life time, a xWi Fuller Worthies (1840) I. vi. 25 The 
younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
be principal. 2887 Times 3* Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
. . that an ex-diplomatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one’s) head : (of time) past, over. 

2576 Fleming Pancpi. Epist, 24 Persuade your self, .that 

her uttermost houre pas.sed over head. 2634 Rutherford 
Lett. (2862) I. 242 When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet (ed. 3) 228, I have now another Month over 
my Head. 1755 Ramsay Ep. to y. Clerk 69 Now seventy 
years are o’er my head. 1886 H. Smart Outsider I. ii. 26 
Ere many more days were over her head I 

f. Over {[one’s) head : beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity (cf, sense 2 a). 

2622 Bacon Holy War Ep, Ded. Misc. Wks. (2629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads. 1837 Lyttos £. 
Maltrav. (1886) 222 Talking over the heads of the company. 
t886 H. Smart Outsider II. u. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that bis wife was over his head. 

38. To (one's) bead. To one’s face; directly to 
the person himself. Obs. exc. dial. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 T. Rogers 39 
Art, Pref. § 3s (1625) The 22. .Brethren tell K. James to his ' 
head, howthe Subscription. .is morethen theLawrequireth. 
a i8»S Forby Voc. E. Anglia s. v., We say, ‘ I told him so 
to his head not to his face, which is the usual phrase. 

** With another substantive. 

39. Head and ears. 

a. By the head and ears : roughly, violently, as 
one drags'a beast ; see Ear i c. (Cf. 4*1 a.) 

2590 Nashe PasquiCs Apol. i. Cb, lliey have all vowed 
to hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and cares. 
2873 Punch 17 May 200 An., utterly irrelevant siorj', lugged 
in by head and ears. 

b. Over head and ears : completely immersed ; 
also fig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 353 That Man. . 
should lye . . and shrowde himselfe, head and cares, in 
slouthfulncsse. 1582 Mulcaster Pw/www xxvii. (1887) 104 
To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
ouer head and cares. 1663, 2768 (see Ear 26.1 xc]. 1665 
Manley Grotiud Lozu C. Warres 875 The Commonwealth 
. .would run over head and cars in debt, x6go W. ^YALKE’R 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 233 He is over head and ears in love. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones iv, iii. The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
II. liii. 103 You are over head and cars in debt. 

^ Also corruptly head over ears (cf. * head over 
heels 44 b). 

1887 Caroline Fothercill Enthusiast II. 95 He was 
head over cars in debt when he married her, 

40. Head . . . foot. 

a. from head to foot : all over the person ; fig. 
completely, thoroughly, ‘ all over *. (Also head to 
foot, head and foot!) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26435 Fra thdiefd vnlo he fote, Oucral 
he blod vte-wrang. 138a Wyclif Lev, xUi. vt If-, the 
rennynge Iepre..couer at the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. iL 228 Ham. From top to toe? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. Ibid. ii. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. iqbz-qx H. Walpole Vertues Anecd. Paint. (2786) 


II. 188 He,. leaves, .to Lord Rothes the King’s picture from 

head to foot. 2784 R. Bage Barham Dozvns I. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. x886 Tennyson Promise of 
May jii, A gentleman ? . . That he is, from head to foot. 

t b. Neither head nor foot : » ‘ neither head nor 
tail 48 . Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe a. < 5 ; M. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
..looked on the writing, he pushed it from him, saying, 
‘^Vhat shall this do? It hath neither head nor foot'. 2566 
Gascoigne Supposes ri. i. (D.), I find neither head nor foot 
in it. 

41. Head and front. A Shaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting ‘ summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch’ (cf. 12 , 31 ); sometimes used by modern 
writers in other senses. 

160^, Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 80 It is most true: true I haue 
married her; The verie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent ; no more. 2823 Scott Let. to y. Ballan^ 
iyne 25 July in Lockhart, The head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. 2888 
Burcon Lives vz Gd. Men II. xii. ^75 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good m his neighbourhood. 

42. Head of bair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (.See 4 .) 

2^86 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 328 
This head of haire they call a glibe. 2602 Marston Ant. <5- 
Mel. in. Wks. 2856 I. 36 , 1 have a good head of haire. 2717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar i Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 2859 Jephson 
Brittany \i\\. 231 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long.. which he had bought. 

^*43. Head to head. Face to face; in private 
conversation. (F. iele-h-tite.) Obs. rare. 

17x728 Earl os Azlesevry Mem. (i8§o) 595 An account of a 
long discourse. , I had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 453 Head to head, a.-* 
the French have it, he was by no means silent. 

44. Head . . . heel(s. 

a. From head to heel : =from head to foot, 40 a. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7720 Fro he hede to he hele herit as 

a capull 1 1782 CowpER A nii’Thelyphthora 284 So polished 
and compact from head to heel, 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Kegillus xxiii. And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 2847 Tennyson Prate, v. 
29 Disprinced from head to heel, Mrs. Huncerford 

Lady Branksmere i. iv. 96 A tall figure, .clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 

b. Head over heels : a corruption of heels over 
heady frequent in modern use : see Heel jd.l 

2772 Contemplative Man I. 133 He gave [him] sucli a 
violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
over Heels. 2840 Thackeray Parts Sk.-hk. (2869) 32 Why 
did you . . hurl royalty . . head-over-heels out of yonder 
Tuileries' windows? 2887 Rider Haggard ytss i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45. Head of borns. The horns of a deer, etc, as 
forming the adornment of the head. (See 6 .) 

2626 Bacon Sytva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Hornes. 2786 Burns Calf, That you may 
wear A noble head of horns. 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
etc. placed alternately in opposite directions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next ; hence transf. of persons lying ; also of 
whales (see quot. 18 S 9 ). 

i6xx CoTCR. s.v. Bechevet, Teste a teste Bechevet, the 
play wilh pins, called, heads and points. 1622 Capt. Smith 
Map Virginia 22 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one by thother against the fire. 2793 
Smeaton Edystone L, § 238 The two wedges in each groove 
would then He Heads and Points. xB89_ Cent. Die/, s.v., 

To blow heads and points, to run . . hither and thither, 
spouting and blowing.. said of whales when attacked. 

47. Head and sbonlders. 

a. By head and sh&ulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of by ) : by force, violently ; with thrust, push, 
drag, bring [pit), etc.; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or writing. 

2582 Sidney APol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes . . 
thrust in Clownesbyhead and shoulders. 2647 Ward J'fw/. 
Cobler 24 Any, whom necessity . . thrusts out by head and 
shoulders. 2679 Hist, fetzer 20 The Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon. 
2768-74 'Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 216 He.. hunts per- 
petually for texts . . introduces them by head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions. 2887-9 T. A. Trollope 
What I remember IL Hi. 44, I must drag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders here, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with taller, higher, etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. i c) ; hencey^. (in re- 
ference to intelleclual or moral stature), consider- 
ably, by far. 

1864 Webstf.r s. v., He is head and shoulders above them. 

1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold 1 1 , iv. v. 224^ Job 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours. 

48. Head or tail. ^ . 

a. Either one thing or another; anything definite 
or intelligible. (With negative expressed or im- 
plied.)' Now always to make head or tail of. 

2651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 213 On a loose 
h.id neither head nor tailc. 2679 Marc. 

Tickl. 7 Their Tale.. had neither head 
Fielding Author's Farce \\\. i, >. 

plot? for I could make neither head nor tm on L XB90 

J. H. McCarthy Fr. Rev. II. 88 It is difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. Head(s or /ail{s : see sense 3 b. 

w With a verb. {To come to a head : see senses 
14 , 31 . To Beat one's head, Bueak Priscian s h.. 
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Eat ones h. off. Hide one's h., Knock on the h., 
Torn h., etc. : see the verbs.) 

49. Get head. To gain force, ascendency, or 
power; to attain to vigour. (Cf. 26 , 31 .) 

1625 Sanderson x2 Serm. (1637) 226 The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head. 1631 Gouge Gods Arroivs 
iii. § 84. 341 AVhereas..Haman..got some head, the Lord 
had wane with him. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 252 A 
great Fire.. gets a Head. 1812 SPoriinz Mag. XXXIX. 
92 Hydrophobia . . will occur and get head even in the 
coldest weather. 

50. Keep one's head. To keep one’s wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm ; the opposite of 
to lose one's head, 51 b. (Cf. 2 a.) 

1717 Prior Alma 111. t86 Richard, keep th^ head, And 
hofd thy peace. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. i. 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility . . can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. To keep one's head above grottnd : to keep 
oneself in life; so to keep one's head above water', 
also Jig. = out of debt or insolvency. 

X627 Drayton Moon-Calf {1753) 5 i 3 Scarce their 

heads above ground they could keep. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
Jolvi Bull IV. i, 1 have almost drowned myself, to keep his 
head above water. i886 Tennyson Provtise of May in. 
Farmer Dobson, were I to marry him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51. Ziose one’s head. 

a. lit. To have one’s head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment). 

€1-^6 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fables of yFsop 11. iii, 
Which haue been cause of theyi dethe and to lese thcyre 
heedes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 242 Vp to some Scaf- 
fold, there to lose their heads. x888 Barinc-Gould Eve I. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. 

b. Jig. To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 59 The gravest citizen seems 
to lose his head. ^11849 Poe Marginalia Ixxiv. (D.), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism — such as ‘ she lost her 
head ', meaning she grew crazy. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. I2X He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor 
oCthe House. 

52. Make head. 

a. (in sense 29 ) : To advance, press fonvard, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing : also 
formerly to make a head. Usually, To make head 
against \ to advance against ; to resist ; to rise in 
insurrection or revolt against; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

*S77"87 Holikshed (1808IVI. 82 That.. they might 

the oetter make head against both Romans and Britons. 
2640 tr. Verdere's Romani of Romanis I. 50 That done, he 
made head to the Giants, who battered him. 2667 Milton 
P. L. jr. §92 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav'ns King. 2822 Byron Sardan. ni. i. 89 
[They] make strong head against The rebels. 2840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xxxiv, They made bead against the wind. 

t b. To make a head (sense 30 ) : to raise a body 
of troops. Obs. 

IS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n, i. 141 In the Marches heere we 
heard you were, Making another Head, to fight againe. 
2627 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg. 153 That Warwick. . Had 
met the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought'with bands. 1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 8 
To make a handsome head, and protect such as shall recruit, 

53. Put (a thing) in or into (a person’s) head : 
to suggest it to his mind, make him think of it ; 
formerly also, to remind him of it So to put out 
oj onds head, to cause one to forget. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 158 b, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right to j'® crown. 2682 Claverhouse 
in Napier 2,^(1859) 1 . 1. 135 What those rebellious villains 
they call ministers put in the heads of the people. 2735 
Pope Ep. Ladyi’jZ She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Scott Aniiq. xliii, You said something just now that 
put everything out of my head. 1844 Hawkstone ix. (1846) 
X27 If you had not put it into my head, I should never 
have done it ! 

*t*b. Hence, by corruption, to put (a person) in 
the head oJ (a thing) : to suggest the. idea of it to 
him; to remind or put in mind of. Obs. 

16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles, .were onely to entertaine 
the partie of Maude. x668 Pen’s Diary 31 Jan., Griffin did 
. . put me in the head of the little house by our garden . . to 
make me a stable of. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe It was the devil. 

54. Show one’s head. To show oneself pub- 
licly; to appear abroad. Cf. io show one's face 
(see Face sb. 2 b). ' 

2551 T. Wilson Lcgike (1580) 49 This manne.. durst not 
once for his life shewe his hedde, for feare. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night, And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 16x0 
Crt.ff Times fas. /(1849) I. 122 He hath scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 2775 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1B76) 
50 The Tories there durst not show their heads. 

56. Take . , . head. 

f a. 7h take (/?) head', to make a nish fonvard, 
to start running. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Genfl. Recrcai. 129 Having broken 

out of a Forest and taken head end-w’aj’s, he [a boar] will 
not be put out of his u*ay either by Man, Dog .. or any 
thing. x7fe-72 H. Brooke Foot of Qual. x>'ii. (1792) IV. 5 
So 1 took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me. 


t b. To take a head : to make insurrection ; to 
raise a tumult. (Cf. 29 .) Obs, 

1678 Littleton Lat, Diet. s.v., To take a head, iumulhtor. 
* 1 * 0 . To take (one) in the head', to come into 
one’s mind, occur to one. Obs, 

1581 G. Pettie tr. Guazzds Civ, Cofw. 1. (2586) xeb, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Catiads Geomancie 38 He 
, .will not do any thing but that which taketh him in the 
head. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. (Farmer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head . . to set first upon Constantino. 
a 1632 T. Taylor Gods Judgem. 1. i. x.v. (1642) 70 It took 
him in the head to.. visit Rome. * - ’ 

d. To take into {ill) one's head', to conceive the 
idea or notion of; to have (something) occur to 
one’s mind : usually, to take it into one's head 
{that . . ., or to do something). 

17x2 Addison SPect. No. 47 7 7 When every Body takes 
it in his Head to make as many Fools as^ he can. 2837 
Disraeli Venetia (Tauchn.) I. x. 66, I took it into my head 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E.^enkins Blot on 
Queofis Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head . . 
that the sign-board.. could be improved. 

**** With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost : with the head 
first or foremost; hence precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

[2625 Hart Anai. Ur. 1 . 1 8 [She] thrust him . . his head 
foremost, into an ouen.] 1^7 (see Foremost a. 3 d]. a 28x3 
A. Wilson Loss d the Pack in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 86 Frae that day forth 1 never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the deil 1 1828 Web- 
ster, Headfirst, adv. with the head foremost, a 1845 Hood 
Sub-marine xv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 (see 
First 3 b]. XM4 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3/1 The . . Dean . . 
plunged headforemost into the controversy. 

***** Various figurative andproverhial phrases. 

57. To give (a horse) the head, also to let him 
have his head : not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle ; to give him freedom, let him go freely. 
So io take the head, to throw off control or restraint. 
Hence /%■. in reference to persons. 

1579 Gosson ScIu Abuse (Arb.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, but Hbertie looseth the reynes, and geues you head. 
*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
vnruUnes, and to lake ouermoche heade and bridle. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 1. L 43 With that he gaue his able Horse 
the head. 2703 Steele Tend. Hush, 1. 1, What a Fool have 
I been to give him his Head so long.^ 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Poston Careto xxxiv, He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
x886 Besant Childr. Gtbeon III. 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. 

1 5 8 . To give one's head for the polling or wask^ 
ing\ to yield tamely without resistance. Obs. 

c 2583 J. Hooker Descr. Excester (1765) 82 Such a one as 
would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 2663 Butler Hud. iii. 256 For my Part it 
shall ne’er be sed, 1 for the washing gave my Head. 

69. To /ay (t run, put, cast, draw) their heads 
together : to consult or take counsel together. 

c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Foules 554 The waiyr foulls ban 
here hedis leid Togedere , . They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent How that [etc.]. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Whenne they sawc hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes togyder cast. 2551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop, 1. (1895) 70 They will laye theyr heddes to- 
cither and conspire agaynst the weale puolyque. 2682 
Bunyan Holy JVar 222 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. x886 Barinc-Gould Court Royal 
I. i. 17 We’ll put heads together and consider what is to be 
done. 

t 60. In spite of or mangre his head \ in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can do. Obs, 

C2386 Chaucer Wife's T, 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By veiray force birafte hire maydenhed. 
c 1449 Pecock RePr. \. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt. . 
amagrey his heed. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Holland Livy-yexT.. xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italic. 

61. To talk (etc.) a person’s head off (humorous) :• 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad nauseam. So io beat his 
head off, i. e. to beat him out and out ; etc, 

2855 Thackeray yVrttwwrr vi, He pretends to leach me 
billiards, and I’ll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old 
head off. 2872 Mrs. Oliphant Mem. Montalemhert I. 29 
In society in the evenings yawns bis weary head off. 

D. Gerald Spotless Reput. vii, (ed. al 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one's head talked off one’s 
shoulders. 

62. Prov. Two heads are better than one (cf. 
sense 2 a, and Eccl. iv. 9 ). 

*546 J. Hey>vood (1867) x8 Two heddis are better 
than one. 2592 Spenser M. Huh^rd 82 Two is better than 
one head. 2772 Foote Nabob i. Wks. 1799 11 . 289 Here 
comes brother Thomas; two heads arc better than one ; let 
us take his opinion. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, O certainly ; 
but two heads are better than one, you know. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

* Simple attrib. or as adj, (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the he.id (sense 26 ); in the position of 
command or superiority ; chief, principal, capital. 

czooo .^LTRic Hem. 11 . 420 Abiathar, Sara ludeiscra 
heafod biscop, c 2200 Ormin 299 Aaron wass haefedd preost. 
Ibid. 8469 was hicfedd burrh Off Issraieless riche, 

n 2225 Aner. R, 392 Uour hcaued luuen me iuint iSlsse 


w'orlde. a 2300 Cursor M. 22229 P® kingrikes o grece and 
pers war hefd kingrikes. C1400 Destr. Troy 10902 Thurgh 
heipe of ]}at hynd, and hir hede maidons. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 58 b, London .. the bed citie of hj’s 
realme. Ibid., Hen, VIII, 10 The lord Stuard nor the head 
officers could not cause them to abstaine. 2588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. IV. i. 43 Which is the head Lady? 2658 A. Fox 
Wuriz' Surg. 1. vi. 22 Having cleared the two head points. . 
I will touch also other abuses. 27x2 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) 1 . 318 How the inferiour imps appear, when the head- 
goblin is securely laid. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 82 At the Market Cross of the Head-burgh of the 
Shire, Stewarty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron Vis. 
Judgem. Ixxxix, He. .scribbles as if head clerk to tlie Fates. 
2842 Tennyson Will Waterproof \, O plump head-waiter 
at The Cock. 

b. Applied spec, to the ' cardinal virtues ’ and 
the ^ deadly sins ’ ; see Cari')INal a, 2 . Obs. 

cxooo .<Elfric Horn. II. 592 J>a heafod leahtras sind 
mansliht, cyrc-braece [etc.]. £*i*7S Lamb. Horn. 103 Nu 

beo 3 .viii. heofod sunnan. Ibid. 105 Nu beoS .viii. heafod 
mihtan he ma^en ouercumen alle Jjas sunnan burh drihtnes 
fultum. c 2200 Ormin 10213 Greaijnesse iss haefedd plihht. 
<zz3oo Cursor M. 10010 Four vertus principals, pe quilk 
man clepes cardinals ; All oper vertus o pam has bald, 
For-pi er pai hede vertus laid. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
448 The seuen heued synnes or dedely .synnes. CX440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (1494) 11. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 1654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 67 His Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed-sins. 

+c. as adj. in super!., headest = chiefest. Obs. rare. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the heddest of the dissention, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1658 T. Jones Oznds Ibis loi Content is a 
lesson too hard for the neadst Of the highest forme a King. 

64. Situated at the head, top, or front (see senses 
12 - 24 ); t initial (quot. 1387 ); coming from the 
front, meeting one directly in front, as a head wind. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 pe heed letlres ofpe 
vers spelep pis menynge. 2627 Capt, Smith Seaman's 
Gram, ix, 41 If your course be right against it, you shall 
meet it right a head, so we call it a head Sea, 1659 Wills- 
FORD Scales Comm., Archil. 8 Part of .. [the] head wall 
..is brick. 2796 ^ (1813) 153 The head 
division of each .. regiment. 275)9 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth X07 This fence .. because it ran across the head of 
every farm. .was called .. the head-dyke. 2824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 53, I was kept by storms and head winds for 
three long days. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 226 
The vessel paid oflf under the weight of her head canvas. 

** Combinations. 

65. General Comb. a. attrib., ‘of or for the 
head’, as head-affection, -attire, -brush, -covering, 
-end, -fillet, •\-nair, -knot, -notion, -rest, -room, 
-shake, t -top, -vein, -wing, -wrapping, etc. 

2862 J. B. Harrison Dis. Children iii. 47 In relation 
to ■’’head affections. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 533 With 
their hoods and other *head attire of sundry colours. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. v, Duel and *head-breakage. 
2596 Nashe IPVr/fftfK Wks. (Grosart) HI. 235 His 

case of *head'brushes and beard-brushes. x86o Fairholt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon *head-coverings 
were very simple. 2^5 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 227 The 
*head ende would euer be downwardes, and neuer flye 
sirayght. 1676 Cotton Walton's Angler (Chandos ed.) 155 
It must not be at the head-end of the worm, c jooo ^Elfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 256/30 Ca/dlli, *hcafodha;r. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, Ixvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), If a 
man is wilhoute hed-her. *717 Prior Alma 11. ^32 Her 
scarf pale pink, her *head-knot cherry, c 1200 Trtfu Coll. 
Horn. 163 pe *haued line [linen] sward, and hire winpel wit. 
2642 Rogers Naaman 23 Absolon is snatcht up, by his long 
■‘head locks. 2884 H. N. Hudson Stud. Wordnv. 243 The 
■*head*logic grows so. .as to stifle and crush the heart-logic. 
x886 H. P. VIv.\.\.s Amer. Salmo7t Fisherman 8a *Head- 
nets, to go over the hat and tuck in under tne shirt- 
collar. z8oz W. Huntington Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1853 Haitdbk, Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have been constructed called ■*head-resls, to 
assist the sitter. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 102/2 Invalids* 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustable he^rest. 1851 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif, 190 The frames.. should be 
set. .perpendicular to the slope; more *head-room is thus 
obtained. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
bred thus, or this \Fol. thus] *head shake ; (Dr by pronounc- 
ing of some doublfull Phrase. 2696 Lend. Gaz. No. 3188/4 
Two laced *Head-Suits. i583STANYnuRST-^«mii. (Arb.) 
65 A certeyn lightning on his *headtop glistered harmelesse. 
2838 Klwin Bk. Fam. Crests II, 17 The '“head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 Rowlands (/rV/^)The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the *Head-Vaine. 2610 Hfjvley St. Aug. CitU of 
God 273 [Mercury] had *head-wings also behind each of lus 
cares. 2887 Rider Haggard She xvii. 198. I looked up at 
Ayesha, whose *head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. objective and obj, genitive, as head-breaking-, 
-combing, -hanging, -purging, -shaking, sbs. and 
acljs. ; head-breaker, -maker. 

p * 5*5 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy) ii Dyssymulynge beggers, 
•hede brekers. 2843 Bethunc Sc. Fireside Star. 8 To u'^e 
your utmost endeavours to promote *head-breaking. 2845 
Hood Cranial, i, By simple dint of •Head-combing. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 137, I woulde wyshe that the •head 
makers of Fnglande shoulde make their sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted. 1591 Spenser Muiepot. 107 
Veyne-healing Verven, and •hed-purging» Dill. 1847 L. 
Hunt Mett Women 4* II. ix. 189 In very solemn, “head- 
shaking style. 2883 Black Shandon Bells xxvii. There is 
to be a tremendous “head-smashing when he and Alurlough 
meet. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 57 Importable “head- 
tearings and neart-searchings 

c. locative, as head-felt, -wise, -wrong adjs. ; 
instrumental, as head-lined, -lugged adjs. ; stmila- 
tive, etc., as head-high, -like adjs. 
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1880 T. W. Allies Li/e’s Decis. 137 Heart-felt and *head- 
fplt difficulties. 184* Wilson £ss.y Sireatm^ (1856) 35 The 
ancient Moss with it.s heather *head-high. .i.s now drained. 
1874 PoJ>. EncycL s.v., The so-called head of., tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-bearing 
mass being *headlikc on a long neck. x6o6 Sylvester Du 
BartasM. iv. I. Trophies 514 *Head-lined helmes, heaw’n 
from their trunks. 1605 Shaks. Leat^ iv. ii, 42 (tst Qo.) 
A gracious aged man Whose reuerence euen the *head-lugd 
beare would lick. 1673 Penn Li/e Wks, 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
*head'Wise opposers . . skilled in science falsely so called. 
i8d3 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and *headwrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb.; t head-angles, vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax {Whalin^y an ax nsed 
in cutting off the head of the whale ; head-hay, 
the water-space just above a lock in a canal ; head 
betony : see Betony b ; also a name for Pcdtcu- 
laris Canadmsis (Cent. Diet.) ; f head-bone (OK. 
h^afod bdtt)y the skull ; head-boom {Natit.)^ a 
boom at the ship’s head, a jib-boom or flying-jib- 
boom j head-bound///, a., wearing a turban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school ; f head-brand (ME. hed- 
bronde)^ a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night ; head- 
cap {Bookbinding), the leather cap over the head- 
band ; head-case {EntomoL), that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect ; 
head-cell {Bot.), a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characex ; head centre : see Centre 
sb. 8 ; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head ; head-cheese ( U. S.), 
pork-cheese, brawn; head-chute (4\^«A), a tube 
leading from the ship’s head down to the water, 
for conveying refuse overboard; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
Terms) ; head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a. horse; head-cone {Zool.), one of two or three 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cowl {Zool.), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker {Whaling) ^ head^s/ade \ head- 
cringle {Nautl), a cringle at the upper comer 
of a sail (Smyth Sailor's Word-bkl ) ; head-earing 
{Natitl), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
{ibidl)\ + head-edging, ?an ornamental edging 
to a head-dress; head-fish {U.Sl), *a sun-fish of 
the family Molidm ’ {Cenl, Diet .) ; head-footed a. 
(tr. Cephalopoda), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head ; f head-fountain *= 
Fountain-head ; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-block in a saw-mill ; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame ; head- 
gate, (see quot.) j t head-height (.( 4 r^A.) =sHead- 
WAY 3 ; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden; head-house {Mining), the < house’ or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame’, 
d* head-hung a., hanging the head, despondent ; 
head-hunter, one who practises head-hunting ; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
tribes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc. ; sO head- 
hunting adj. ; head-kidney {Embryoll), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros ; head- 
knee (A^///.): see quot, ; lLee.d-kniie {PP'haling), 
a knife used in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Diet. Mech., Suppl) ; head-lease {Law), 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder; head- 
ledge {Ship-building), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways ; 
head-lessee {Law), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted ; head-light, a light carried on 
the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of 
a steamer ; head-lining ( U.S.) : see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs ; head-louse, the common louse 
{Pediculus capitis), which infests the hair of the 
head; fhead mass penny: see qiioLs. ; head- 
matter {Whaling), the substance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called shortly head-netting 
{Nautl), * an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails ’ (Smyth Sailods Word-bk.); head-page 
{Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed ; i* hoad-polles sb. 
pl., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ?as 
the chief or largest of fowl used for the table (F. 
pottle) ; head-post, {ci) one of the posts at the 
head of a four-post bedstead ; (^) the post nearest 
to the manger in a stable ; head-pump {A^autP), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
with the sea, and used for Yvashing the decks; 
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head-reach v. intr. {Naut^, to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent {Law), 
rent payable to the freeholder ; head-ridge (»SV. 
head-rig) = Headland i ; head-ring, («) see 
quot. 1794 ; (^) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage ; head-shield {ZooL), a homy plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo ; 
head-sill, {d) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; {b) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests ; + head-silver 
= Head-money i {obsl)i head-skin (see quot.); 
head-spade {Whaling, an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale’s head to the 
body; head-station (-^//j/nzAh) : see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress ; f head-strain = Head-stall 
sb.^ 2 ; lxQB. 6 .'teTvit=head-ring{d); head-timber 
{Ship-buildinf), one of the upright pieces of tim- 
ber which support the frame of the head-rails; 
head-tin: see quot.; head-tone = Head-note 2 ; 
head-tree {Coal-mining), ^a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit : cf. crown-tree ’ 
{Norihtnnb. Gloss.) ; head-turner, * a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads’ (Knight 
Did. Mech., Stippl) ; head-valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, ^ the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve * {ibid.) ; head-veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face ; 
t head-well = Head-spring, Fountain-head* 
head-word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading; head-yard {/^aut.), one of 
the yards on the foremast. 

1570 Billingsley jSKi’AVi. XV. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other ; the *hed angle.s shal be equal the one to the 
other, 1874 ScAMMON Alar. AtammaU 232 The rest of the 
cutting gear.. which consists of toggles, spades ..^head- 
axes, etc. ciooo Sax. Leechd. H. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
basrn to ahsan. craos Lay. 1467 He smot Numbert. .J>at 
his hasfd-hon to-brec. <1x400 Sir Perc. 1190 He., Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
Abowtteone thegres. ai 6 i 6 hEAVM. ScVl. Kfit.t/ Alalia 
i. iu, *Head-bound infidels. tS$t Thackeray Eng Hum., 
Steele (1853) 120 The person to whom he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the •head boy 
at his school . . Addison was always his (Steele's] head boy. 
X4.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 607/33 Eelofacilium, an *hed- 
bronde, r888 Arts < 5 * Cra/ls Catal. 87 The head-band and 
*head-cae^ the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and the cap or cover of leather over it. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entcmol. III. 249 The ’Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago. 1887 K. Goeoel 
Alorphol, Plants 58 Each *head-cel! is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells). x86o Bartlett Diet. 
Amer., *Head-Chee 5 e, the ears and feet [ed. scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut np fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the form of a cheese. 1852 Todd 
Cycl. Aftat. IV*. 174/2 The ’head-cowls are shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
(’head-cones) which the cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Chrou. in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Jfajesty . . wore a flowered muslin ’head-edging. r843 
Proc, Amer, Phil. Soc.'lY. ii A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N. J. called by the fishermen the ’Head-fish. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 248 (The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the name i 
of the class, ‘ ’head-footed is derived. x688 Norris Theory 
Lovei. iii. 24 The Heart is.. the ’Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Sci. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The "head franie .. is 
supported by track wheels secured to axles. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Alech., * Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), (n) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock. (b) a crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted to a race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620^ I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 40 
There could not possibly be a convenient ’Head-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1625 K, Barclay's 

Arsenis 1. xii. 33 A land where ’head-hid Nile bis slieames 
divides. s 6 xx Shirley Love in Alaze iv. ii, You must not 
be so ’head-nung. 2632 — Bird in Care iii. ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. i853H.KEPPEL/N</.^rrAr/. 

I. 141 A chief named Dungdong.. had. .adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious ’head-hunter. Ibid. 129 
Some. .Dyaks have, .stated that they would give up ’head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts. 2884 Rajah Brooke in Pall Alall G. 

I Mar. 2/1 The ’head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Be^. Brit. 
Assoc. 644 The hypothesis of Gegenbauer and Furbringer 
as to the relation of the ’head-kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. 2867 Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk., 
*Head-k 7 iees, pieces of moulded dompass timber fayed 
edgeways to the cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
2882 Law Be/>. 8 Queen’s Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the ’head- 
lease. 2819 Rees Cycl. s.v., * Head-ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the openings in the decks. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbtiild- xv, 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edges of the plate coamings and head- 
ledges. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (2863) 232 There are no hind- 
lords, ’head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate. 
2864 Webster, *Head-light, a light.. placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night.' Ibid., *Head-lining, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car ( U. S.). 1B54 Woodward Atollusca (1856) 

99 The . . eggs of the frcsh-waler limnrids . . arc not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 


Ciliated ’head-lobes . . are superseded by the creeping disk 
or foot. 2547 Boorde Brev. Health §273 ’Head lyce, 
body lyce, crabbe lyce. 2862 Holme tr. AIoquin-Tandcn 
11. vt. i. 292 The Head (or Common) Louse. .Is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person. 02460 
Tertvneley Alyst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf alle in my cofer, To 
morne at next to offer Her ’hed mas penny. 2524 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 2792 
Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 44 A cargo of 76 tons of spermaceti 
oil and ’head-matter. 2874 C. M. Scammon Alarhie ATam- 
mals III. 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is. .when put into casks.. known as head, or head- 
matter. ^ 2838 Timperley Printers Alan. 114 *Head page, 
the beginning of a subject. 2553-4 Act Cotnni. Council 
Lend. (Journal 16, fol. 334-5) That theare be no Swanne, 
Crane, nor bustarde, which are wonte to be called *hed polles. 
287s KmcHT/?/V/. ATech., *Head-/ost, a stanchion by the 
manger in a stable. 1879 Butcher & Lang 382 Begin- 
! ning from this head-post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
I finished it. 2840 R. H. Dana B/. Alast xiv. 33 The crew 
rig the '‘head-pump, and ^yash down the decks. 2858 Alerc. 
Marine Alag. V. 310 Lying ’head reaching, under close- 
reefed stormsails. 1859 Rules 15 July {Lauded Estates 
Act Ireland 1858) §31 What sums are due for arrears of 
rates, cess, taxes, ’head rents, quit rents. 2765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a ’head-ridge. 2875 
W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtoronshire A path along tne 
head-rigs of some fields. 2794 W. Felton Carriages 
(iBoi) II. Gloss. 189 *Head Rhig, or Head Territ, a 
ring, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pas-s, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hutchinson Extinct 
Afonsiers 31 The eyes are placed on the margin of the 
’head-shield, 2694 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 144 The Window 
Frames are so framed, That the Tennants of the ’Head- 
sell, Ground-sell, and Transum, run through the outer 
Jaums about four Inches. 2467 Rolls Parlt. V. 5S2 Hidage, 
Beaupleder, Friihsilver, ’Hedesylver. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Capitatio .. headsilver: subsidie. 1874 C. M. 
Scammon Alarine Alatumals i, viii. 75 This [whale’s nos- 
tril], with the ‘ case,’ is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the * ’head-skin,’ which is proof against 
the harpoon. 2881 A, C. Grant Bush-Li/c Queensland I. 
42 A ’headslation, as the homestead and main buildings of 
a station are invariably called, 2598 Florid, Testiera,.. 
the headstall of a bridle, a ’headstraine. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
tina Q. Swedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet .. twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall. /rSgo Rudini. Navig. (Weale) 124 * Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. 
They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of 
the knee, and unite the whole together. 2753 Chambers 
Cyd. Supp. S.V., When the Jtin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, Is called the ’Head- 
tin. 2747 Hooson AiinePs Diet. Giijb, If the Wholes be 
too soft .. we put a Sill under them.. and drive them fast 
^ against the ’Head-tree. 2851 Greeswell Coaldrade 
Terms Northumb, 4- Durh. 30 Head-tree, a piece of 
a CTOwntree, a fool long, placed upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend the bearance of 
the prop. 2896 L. Eckenstein Woman under Alonast. 
115 The dark ’head-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses, c 2250 Gen. 4 * Ex, 868 On ’heued-welle of flum 
iordan. 2823 Crabb Techiol. Diet., *Head word. 2762 
Falconer Shiptvr, 11. Argt., The ’head y’ards braced aback. 
Head (hed), v. Forms : 4-5 liefd(en, heued, 
(5 hefed), 4-6 hedde, hede, hed, 5-6 heed, 6 
heade, Sc. heid, 6 - head. [f. Hjsad sb. ; in 
many senses having no connexion with each other, 
but formed independently on thesb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, how- 
ever, in sense i, belHctfdian to Behead.] 

I. To take off the head. 

1 . trans. To cut off or remove the head of; to 
decapitate, behead, fa. a person. Obs. 

(ZZ30O Cursor AT. 7587 Daui., bedded him wit his aun 
brand. Ibid. 20990 Hefdid he w-as wit dint o suord. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 30 The king . . gert draw hym, & 
hede. & hing. C1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) xiv. 62 ^ic es 
a kirk ofsayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1548 Hall 
Chrvn., Hen. VI, 160 Hym. .caused, .to be bedded, and his 
head to be fixed on a poole. 2603 Shaks. Afeas./or At. ii i. 
251 If you head and hang all that offend that way. 2608-33 
Bp. Hall Aledit.ff Vows (1676) 397 Are weheaded? so was 
John Baptist. 
h. an animal. 


:2470 in Hors, Skepe 4- G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 

; A pigge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. 111 . 284 
hey head and gut the fish. 

2 . To lop off the branches forming the head of 
L tree or plant) ; to top, Also, to head down. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Excepte thou hede ihj' trees 
cut of the toppes. 2649 Blithe Eng. Imprenn Impr. 
653) 272 iThe Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. ^ 27x2 J. James 
, Le Blonds Gardening 245 The Willow . .is headed every 
ree or four Years. 2769 Projects in Ann. Reg. J 7 o/i 
our fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 Trans, 
tc. Arts I. Ill, 1 was obliged to head them [Ash trees] the 
St year. 2882 Garden ir Mar. 169^3 Slocks intended for 
afting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 
II, To put a head on ; to form a head. 

L trans. To put a head on; to furnish or fit 
ith. a head ; to fit with an arrow-head. 

The first quot. ts, from its date, very doubtful ; Chaucer 
ly have written see Headed///. <*-} ^,„foiir 
01374 Chaucer Troylus ii. (093^ V f, Gr 

)ldi peyntc a pyk With asses feet and hede ii{MS. Og 
27 heditj as an ape.] 253® he,c 

owes with Strande heedes. 25^ R. 

!6o) 31 Like two drums which are D^^DrN- 

iheeps skin the other with a oV 

W Georr I Let him. .whet the shi0ing:3n3re.,ur 

a^en StCkes ll head the Fork,^ l‘u t Ihl 

kt. Trade (ed. 3) s.v. Fisheries, The Coopere put tne 
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finishing tand to all^by heading the casks. 1797 Monthly 
Ma^. III. 300 Engines, to cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. «5* Schm. (1858) 510 Acquiring the ability . . of 
heading a pin with the necessary* adroitness. 1856 yml. 

R. Ap-ic.Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The.. fence.. is.. then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods. 

b. To close up (a barrel or cask) by fitting the 
head on ; to enclose (something) in a barrel or cask 
by this means. 

x6xx CoTGR., Fencer, to head apeece of Caske. X641 

S. Smith Herring-Busse Trade 10 [He] then fills them up, 
and Heads up the Barrels. 1727 Bradley Fnm. Diet. s. v. 
Herrings, In a fresh Barrel .. cloi>e packed and headed up 
by a sworn Cooper. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
59 To open and again head-up the casks. 1833 Friers 
Mag, VIII. 57, I was going to pack my raoat valuable 
seeds, and head them up in flour-barrels. 

c. To form or constitute the head or top of. 

1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph. Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 279 

His hook was such as heads the end of pole. x686 Plot 
Staffordsk. 389 The Mangers were, .so placed that the 
range of them headed the end of the barn. 1870 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables Jr. Hat. Ser. v. (1871) 67 Carved oaken 
finials headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

4. a. To furnish with a heading or head-line ; to 
place a title, name, etc. at the head of. b. To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also Headed 6 . 

1832 Tenn^'son Dream Fair IV. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 1844 Hawkstone 
<1846) I. iii. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally headed it [a sub- 
scription-list] with two pounds. 1877 ‘H. A. Page' De 
Quincey II. xviii. 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Manck. Exayn. 13 July 5/2 At the last general election Mr. 
L. headed the poll with 4,159 votes. 

5. To head a trick (at cards) : to play a card of 
a higher value. 

1863 Pardos Hoyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

6 . iulr. To form a head ; to come or grow to a 
head. Also with out, up. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 156 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplaunted be lliat hit may hede. 2577 B, Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. ii, (1586) 60 b, If you will not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke off the blade still close by 
the ground. x6o6 Marston Fawne 11. i, I charge you check 
Your appetite and passions to our daughter. Before it head. 
1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 242 All my early 
wheat.. was headed and heading. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav, 2^ The crop of eaily muscle that heads out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium. X872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/.-t. i. (1885) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a Stream : To have its head or source, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly U>S. 

1762 T. Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 423> I believe 
Haw River, .heads in the high hills on the south side of the 
bottom. 2814 Brackemridge yrtd. in Views Louisiana 
220 The Kansas, a very large river.. heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. i88x Academy 21 May 366/t 
The upper waters of the Cubango, the great artery which 
heads.. in the highlands of Bihe. .and dies of drought in the 
Ngami Lake. 1887 R. Murrav Geol. Victoria 9 (These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Morwell. 

8 . trans. (with up ) ; To collect (water) so as to 
form a head. Also Ji^. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long . . accumulated and headed up 
above the level of the plains of China. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word'bk,, Heading up the land water, when the flood-tide 
is backed by a wind, so that the ebb is retarded, causing an 
overflow. 

III. To be at the head, to lead. 

9. trans. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of ; to be or put oneself at the head of. 

<z 1400 Minor Poems/r. Vernon MS. (E. E.T. S.) liii. 18B 
Hir herte holliche on him hat h® heuene hedes. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love 11. 1 , They head those holy factions 
which they hale. 1696 Prior To the Hing 73 Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 2727 Pope, etc. ^4 r/ .<»/ 
Sinking ^ 6 , I in person will my people head. 28^ Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. xvii. (1875) 303 The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gerson. 

10. To go in front or at the head of ; to lead ; 
to go before, precede ; Jig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

271X Budgell Sject. No. 116 !■ 7 The old Dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack, a 1763 Skf.n- 
STOSE Ess. (1765) 14 Some find their account in heading 
a cry* of hounds. 2884 Manch. Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew.. took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won by upwards of three lengths. Ibid, ii 
une 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 
y a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, etc. 

U. intr. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction ; to face, front. 

1610 W. Folkingiiam Art cf Surrey ll. ii. 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot Vrlih these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, .etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc. 2850 Scoresdy Whalemans Adv. iii. (1859) 34 
Sing out when we head right ! 28S0 C. C. Adle\’ R^. 

Pioneer MintngCo., Lim. eOct.i Two strong veins. .head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode. 2897 ir. Hansen’s 
Farthest North II. 566 The Fram lay moored. .with her 
bow heading west. 

b. To have an upward inclination or slope : 
opp. to dip. 

i8oa Pl-ayfair Illuslr. Hutton. Tk. .109 Ihe secondary 
strata.. are not horirontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping toward.s the cast. 

c, trans. To cause to lake a specified direction. 

x6xo [see 11]. 


d. To point towards with the head, to face. 

' 2B87 Florence Marryat Driven to Bay HI. viii. 126 The 
.. ship.. drifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. intr. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one’s course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for, (Especially of a ship.) 

1835 Willis Pencillings 1. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iv. 7 We saw a small, clipper- 
built brig . . heading directly after us. 2887 Sir K H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox].. comes, heading 
down the field for the mam^ road. 2^ HarpeVs Mag. 
Dec. 96/2 Wagons were coming into view, heading for the 
court-house. 

*|*b. To head it', to make head, advance; cf. 13. 
1M4 Bunyan Pil^. II. 137 That which heads it against 
the greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. 

c. trans. To direct the course of. 

2885 Manch. Exam. i6 Feb. 4/7 The vessel was then 
headed for Brodick. x888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star 
111. xi. 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. trans. To move forward so as to meet ; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, front, oppose ; to attack in front. 

1681 Tate in Drydeiis Ahs. ff Achit. 11. 597 At once 
contending with the waves and fire, And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), 
Franckir la lame, to head the sea ; to sail against tne 
setting of the sea. Ibid. Eeetjb, The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 1B77 Clery Min. Tact. 63 Headed and 
attacked in flank. x88x Miss Braddon Asph. III. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a muffler, and 
head the driving snow. 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; 
now often with back, off', also fg. 

^ 17x6 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. i3;3 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 18x2 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the hounds 
ranintohim. 2822ScoTT/^Viw.Z.r//.6 Mar. (1894) II. xviii. 
136 The Ba\*arian General.. tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 1891 R. H. Savage My Ofic. Wife 
iii. 35 To head my riral off I indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 75, I saw that 
I must head my eland before she crossed the valley. 

14. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 

a 1657 Bradford Plymouth Plant, x. 81 They, .headed a 

great creake. 2766 J. Bartram Jml. 12 Jan. in Stork Acc. 
E. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
x866 Huxley Lay Serm. (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. 

V. 15. trans. To strike or drive with the head. 
2784 Laura <5- Aug. II. 29 Old Crabtree .. headed and 
handled the door so dexterously, that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Heading Z’bl. sb. 5). 1897 Rosebery in 
Westm. Gaz. 12 Apr. 4/1 The way in which the [football] 
players headed the ball. 

-head (hed), suffix, later form of ME. hide, 
h4d, found already in 12 th c., but not known in 
OE., though pointing e^mologically to an OE. 
^-fikdtt, -0 (obi. cases -hxde) fern., beside OE. fidd' 
masc., corresp. to OHG. fieit masc. and fern. 

This suffix was orig. an independent subst. (OTeut. 
*haidurZ masc. in Goth, lutidus m., manner, way {see Had 
sb., Hede), which, after coming to be used only in comb., 
w;^ practically only a suffix of condition or quality. In its 
primary use, -/lefflrappears to have been appropriate to adjs.as 
ioldhede, biterhede, drunkenhcde,fairhede,falshede, etc., 
but it was soon extended to ^s.^?&mknyghihede, 7 nankede, 
maydenhede, wommanhede (all in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately %vith-/r^rf {’hade, -hoo<f){Tom OE. duid. In 
Cursor yi.fadirhede,faderhade,preistes hede, pnsiis hade, 
occur as MS. variants. This led the way finally to the 
obsolescence of -hede, diead, and the substitution, even in 
adjs., of -hood, as in falsehood, likelihood, etc. One or 
two special forms in diead, godhead, suaidenhead (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, maidenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrarj*, -hede, -heid, remained the current 
form, but is now more or less obsolescent. See also Had 
sb., Hede sb., and -hood. 

Headache (he’d|Wk). Forms ; see Head sb. 
and Ache sb. Also 5-8 -abo, 7-9 -ach. 

1. An ache or continuous pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

^2000 Sax, Leechd. 1 1. 20 WiJ? heafod cce hundes heafod 
xebaern to ahsan . le^e on. a 2225 Ancr. R. 370 Ase h^uh 
nit were betere to holien golnesse brune J?eD heaued eche. 
2398 Trevisa Barth De P. ^.v. 11,(1495) 104 Also heed ache 
cometh of ^ete fastinge and abstynences. 2581 Sidney 
AJol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life bringeth vs to. 2653 Baxter Ckr, Concord no. 1 like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
2779 Yov.v.^^Voy,H.Guinea 154 Having a severe head-ake. 
2^9-8 x Johnson L. P.t/V/i'AVks.lV.po His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. 
{1879) 128, I was confined. .to my bed bya headach. a xB6i 
Mrs. Browning Ld. WallePs Wife vii, Will you vow to be 
safe from the headache on Tuesday? 2884 Ouida P'eess 
Napraxine i. {1886) s No doubt, it is utterly wrong, and 
would give [him] a sick headache. 

2. A rustic name for the wild poppy {JPapaver 
Khceas), from the effect of its odour. 

a 2825 Forbv Vce. E. Anglia, Head'ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 Clare 
Shepk.^ Cal. 47 Corn-poppies,. Call’d ‘Head-achs' from 
their sickly smell. AJod, {Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

3. Comb. Headnche-tre 8 ,a verbenaceous shnib, 
Premna intep-ifolia^ found in the East Indies and 
Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 


headache .( TWizj. Bot, 1866 ); Leadache-weed, 
a shrab, Hedyostnum nutans (N.O. Chloranthaccdl), 
found in the West Indies (Miller 1 S 84 ). 
So Head-acliing sb., aching*of the head, = Head- 
ache I ; adj., causing headache. 

1679-80 Marlborough in Wolseley Life (1894) I. 228, 
I never bad so long a fit of headaching. 1824 Lady Gran- 
ville Lett. (1^4) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman. 2860 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II. 155 Written in 
six weeks, even with headaching interruptions. 

Headachy (he djf'ki), a. [f. prec. -h-Y.] 

1. Suffering from or subject to headache. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vL 136 Mrs. Temple 
arose, head-achy and feverish, a 2834 Lamb Final Mem. 
i. To Colendge, From your afflicted, headachey, sore- 
throatey, humble servant. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
234, 1 go, dead tired and still head-achy ..with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 

2828 Lady (jRANVILLE Lett. (1804) II. 26 The consequence 

.. is the heavy headachy 2862 Rawlinson 

Anc. Mon.'l. 44 The wine, * sweet but headachy 

Hence Headachiness. 

1872 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 149 Dragged back into 
headachiness by a little too much fatigue. 

Headliand (he'dbzend). 

1. A band worn round tbe head, a fillet. 

*535 Coverdale Isa. iii. 20 Headbandes, rynges and gar- 
landes. 2677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen . . like 
the Headband which the Conservators of their Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Sleeping, To promote Sleep, take common Roses with 
the while of an Egg well beaten . . and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 2853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. {1872) II. 547 Let 
me wear the head-band as conqueror. 

b. tr. L. capistrum a halter. (Cf. Fillet i c.) 
2782 Elphinston tr. Martial i. civ. 77 A beast, like Caly- 
don’s of yore, Boasts headbands never oristler wore. 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 

18x8 Scott /fr/. Midi, xxviii, Giving the head-band of his 

breeches a . . hoist with one hand. 2834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge X. (1863) x8o The iron-hook was .. passed through 
the head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding, An ornamental band or fillet 
(usually of silk or cotton) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail ; also, 
the material of which this is made. 

161X CoTCR., Trenchefile, the head-band of a books. 
2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Book-binding, The headband. . 
is an ornament of silk of several colours . . placed at each 
extreme of the back, across the leaves. 28x7 Disom Bihl. 
Decameron II. 526 His great error Jay in double head-bands, 
^d brown-paper linings. 2802 Zaehnsdorf Binding 0/ 
Bk, IX In cheap work this headband, bought by the yard, is 
fastened on by glue .. In early times this 'headband was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and . . laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch, The band of mouldings on the inner 
contour of an arch ; « Archivolt. 


Archivolie or Head-Band. 

6 . PHnting, a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
lop of the tympan of a printing-press, b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter. 

2842 Savage Print. 310. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII. 
774/2 These tympans are light square frames covered with 
parchment. They consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or lop slip of thin iron. 

Hence Hea-dbauder, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books ; Hea’dbandiug', the pro- 
cess of fastening these ; also concr. the headband. 

X707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2401 Bookbinding shall be 
handled in all its Parts.. Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 
2873 Spon^ JVorkshop Rec. (1875) 396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 2892 Zaehnsdorf 
Binding of ii Headbanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it js the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 
bead and tail. Ibid. 18 Headbander, the person who works 
tl« fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. 

Head-block (he*d,bVk). 

* 1 * 1 . A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by night : cf. head-brand in Head 66 . 

2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xix. 439 These Nether- 
lands being like the head-block in the chimney, where the 
bre^ofwarre is alwayes kept in (though out every M'here 

2. In a saw-mill : The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn. 

2864 Wcbster, Head-block {.Saw-ntill), the movable cross- 

V V f on which the log rests. 1878 Sci. A mer. 

o improved head block. .for sawmills. 

^ o. Ine piece ■which connects the wheel-plate or 
‘ fifth wheel ’ of a carriage with the fore-body. 

2884 Ibid. Suppl., Head 
^ioex /'late (Carriage), an iron resting on the fore-axle and 
supporting the head block. 

Head-board (he’dbo^jd). 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc. 

Deal Head-Boards, .avoid. 2869 
K. H. bM^TH Goldf. ffetoria Gloss., Head-Board, a wedge 
01 wood, or part of a sUnb, placed against the hanging-board. 
2895 Hoff.man Beginn. Writing v. 65 The head-board, 
ererted to the memorj* of a woman, has displayed upon it 
various articles used by her in life. 1897 hlARV Kingsley 
n . AJnca eiz A big wooden bedstead of the native type— 
a wooden bench without sides, but with a head- and foot- 
board. 

2. A^aut. (pi.) ‘The berthing or close-boarding 
between tbe head-rails ’ (Smyth Sai/oFs IVord-bk.). 
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HEADING. 


HeadlJOrOTlgllChe'dboT^. Forms; 5 -borwe, 
fl~7 -borow, 6-7 -boro-we, -boroughe, 7 -bur- 
rowe, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6- -borough. 

Originally, the head of a friQborhy tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sh. 3 ) ; aftenvards a parish 
officer identical in functions with the petty constable ; 
= Borrowhead, Borsholder, Tithjngman. 

Promp. Parv. 231/2 Heed borovv H. hed- 
horwe), cxgis Cocke LoreU's B. (Percy 
Soc.) 10 Constables, hede borowes, and katers. 1536 Act 
q8 Hen. lo Euery ..counstable, hedborowe, ihyrd- 

boroughe, borsolder, and euerj’ other lay ofBcer. 1596 
Shaks. 7 'am. Skr. Induct, i. ii, I must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Beg. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, He 
answcrehiniby Law. 1642 Rogers Haainan 228 Cm ! yee 
Headburrowes, and Officers of Townes, let this truth of< 5 od 
convince yee. 172a De Foe Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Headboroughs. 1766 Enticic 
London IV. 389 The officers stand thus ; 6 church-wardens 
. .3 headboroughs. ^ 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xi. HI. 11 
The Whig theory is . . that the right of a king is divine 
inno_ other sense than that in which the right of a . . judge, 
ofajuryman, ofa mayor, of a headborough, is divine, 
b. transf. An official holding a similar position 
in foreign countries. 

*SS 5 Watreman Fardle Facions i. iv. 47 The head- 
borough of the Citie (whom we call the Mayour). 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 152 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the other of Elburg. 1843 Borrow Bible in 
Spain xlix. (1872) 283, 1 was visited by various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of headborough who made a small 
seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 

Head-cloth (he'd]klii]0. [See Cloth sb. i.] 

1. A cloth or covering for the head; in pi. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 199/13 Ca^Uale^ heafodclah, 
wangere. <11225 Ancr.R. 424 Hore heued cloS siltc 
lowe. 1552 Inv, Ck. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij ox bed- 
clothes. 1653 H. More Antid. Aik. ui. vii.(x7i2) 106 The 
Spirit . . stuck two pins in the Maid's head cloaths, and bid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Lady iir. 
Wks. 1760 II. 2x4 Head'Cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Forehead. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (18x1) I. X2 (D.) Two suits of fine Flanders laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 426 A. .bodice 
of coloured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2. A piece of cloth at the head of a bed. 

1730 Southall Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Heal, or 
Rails of that Wood. 

3. * A canvas screen for the head of a ship * (Cent. 
Diet,). 

Head-court. Hist, A chief court (of justice) ; 
spec, in Scotland, a court or meeting of the free- 
holders of a county, anciently held thrice a year, 
in later times once a year; now obsolete. 

This court was for some time, under an act of 1681 and 
Act x6 Geo. II, c. zx, used as a court for the registration 
tf county voters, a function which it ceased to tave after 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

x§45 Brinklow Compl, 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the reame. 
1609 Skehe Reg. Maj. 55 Advocat to the kings beid court. 
1748 Act 20 Geo. II, c. so § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassals of the king and other subject superiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
courts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless. 1773 Erskine Inst. Law Scoil. 1. iv. § 5 All free- 
holders were bound to attend the three head-courts which 
were held by the^ Sheriff yearly. 1820 Scott Monnst, 
Inirod. Ep., The laird . . had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetings, and head-courts. 
Head-dress (he’didres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head ; esp. an ornamental attire for the 
head wont by women. 

X703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost.. a Deal Box .. having 
in n .. three Head-Dresses. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Itnprov. 
Mind (1774) II. Ill As ridiculous as an old woman with 
.a head-dress of flowers. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, 
It is the old national head-dress of the women of Russia. 

transf. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 265 r 3 Among Birds 
..the Male.. very often appears in a most beautiful Head- 
dress; whether it be a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a natural little Plume, 

+ Head-dressing. Obs. The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head ; concr. a head-dress. ’ 

1568 in Antiq. Rep. (1808) II. 394 She halhe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lend. Gaz. No. 1325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head-dressing. 

Headed (he*ded), a. and pa. ppU. [f. Head sb. 
and V. + -ED.] 

1. Having a head (of a specified kind), b. Of 
a stag: Having a ^head’ of horns. 

C1374 ISee Head v. 3.] 1399 LaNcl. Rich. Redeles ii. xi 
pe seson was paste For hcrtis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
1579-80 North Plutarch 133 (R-) Schinocephalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. 1^7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 249 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed both wayes. 1670 Narborough 7r«/. in 
Acc. Se7>, late Voy. i. (1694) 50 They are.. headed and 
beaked like a Crow. 1876 Jas. Gbkhx One of i/te6ooix.j$ 
Headed like a snake. 

c. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed, clear-headed^ light-headed, many- 
headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 645 He. .hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght but for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore vpon a day, x5S3 Edv;n Treat, Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 15 They are all naked .. and go beare headed.^ 1863 
E. V. N BALE A nal. Th. 4- Nat. 16 Clearest headed thinkers. 

2. Of things: Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 
an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const, with.) 


CX450 Henrvson Test.Cress. x68 Flanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with hail-stanis. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 853 
With speris hedyt weill. x6a4 T. Scott Vox Dei To Rdr. 5 
All the arrowes they shoqte..are both headed and feathered, 
1670 Narborough yml.\n Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (17x1) 98 
A Cane . .headed with Silver.* 1830 Tennyson Poet iii, The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wing’d 
with flame. 

3. Of a plant : Having a head, grown to a head. 

1577 Googe Heresbaclts Husb. ii. (1586) 60 The 

headed, or selte Leeke. 1641 Best (Surtees) 

51 Good chinnell-oates, that are laxge and well headed. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Sup^. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4. That has come to a head or matured, as a boil. 

x6oo Shaks. A . V. L. 11. vii. 67 All th' imbossed sores, 

and headed euils. 

f 6 . Of flints : = Faced : see Face v. 14 . 

X67X Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui- 
sitely headed and squared. 1717 Taboe in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 554 A very firm. .Wall, made of Roman Brick, squar'd 
Stone and headed Flint. Ibid., Pitch’d with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6 . Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., followed by with, or simply by 
the word or words which constitute the heading.) 

1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ck. vii. § 30 (L.) Pmyers. . 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly recite them. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 69 A column headed t. 1884 
iJpoot Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed ‘Most important*, has been issued to members of 
.the Opposition. X894 Daily News 9 Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 

Header (he’dsi). Forms: 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, lieder(©, -are, 6 heeder, 7 ( 9 ) headder, 
6- header, [f. Head v. and sb. -t- -er k] 

1. One who or that which removes the head. 
'I' a. One who beheads ; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-^0 tr. Higdtn (Rolls) V. 113 Alban .. conuertede his 
heder in to the feithe of Christ. CX440 Promp. Pam. 231/2 
Hedare, or hefdare..<f/c<r///<r/<»r. XS19 Horman Vulg, 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiosc to loke vpon. 

b- One who removes the heads of fish ; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

1623 WHiTBouRNE-W«^M«<f//x«</ 82 Skilfull hcaddcrs, and 
splitters offish. x8o9A^/Tt'<x/C/<«w». XXL 2iThe headder cuts- 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. .breaks off its head. 

c. A kind of reaping-machine which cuts off only 
the heads of the grain ; also, a machine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mcch., Clover-seed Harvester, . . it is 
known as a header. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 389/1 Here 
are .. no ‘headers' devouring fields and delivering sacks of 
clean grain. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 503/1 The use of ‘headers’ 
rather than the ordinary mowers and reapers. 

2. One who puts a head on something, e.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b. An apparatus for shaping the 
mouth end of a cigar. 

*755 Johnson, Header, one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 1858 SifitMONDS Diet, Trade, Header, a cooper who 
closes casks. 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 599/1 A 'header’., 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar. 

1 3. One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing ; an opponent. Obs. rare. 

*537 Hilsey in Strype Eccl, Mem. (x72i) I. App. Ixxxviii. 
232 The headers of that truth that God techylh cannot 
escape just judgement. 

4. One who heads or leads a party, etc. ; a leader. 
rare. 

x8i8 Todd, Header .. 2, one who heads a mob or party, 
1882 W, B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 94 The header, cap- 
tain, interlaker- .must conduct the operation. 

b. ‘ A sliip^s mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-boat; a boat-header’ (Cent, Diet.). 

6 . Bw'lding. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 

or end in the face of the wall; opp. to stretcher, 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, | 
etc., similarly placed in fortification. ! 

1688 R. Holme Armouiy 261 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. 1700 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1725 \V. Sound Building The Course., con- 

sists of two Streachers and one Header. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 82 The tail of the header was made to. .bond 
with the interior parts. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 

63 The third kind of revetment .. made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers. 1884 Milit. 
Engin. I. ir. 73 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 

0. Pugilism, A blow on the head. 

x8i8 Sporting Mag.W. 279 The latter almost Instantly 
surprised John.son with another header. 

7 . A plunge or dive head foremost, colloq. 

1849 Alp. Smith Pottleton Leg. 298 A * header ’ from the 
bank through a thin coat of ice. 1859 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt I. 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. X873 G. C Davies Mount. 4 * 
Mere xiv. 113 The delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. and fig. x86o Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. (1870^ 
II. iv. 59 Till we. .take our final header out of this riddle 
ofa world. 1870 H. N. Zealand 286 The mast., 

took a clear header overboard, x^i Spectator 25 July, 
The world in general goes aheader lor the new system. 

8 . One who dives head foremost, rare. 

1848 Clough Botkie Jii. 20 There they bathed, of couree, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers. Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 


9. Mining. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see Head sb. 33 ). 

X883 Gre^sley Gloss. Coal-mining. 

10. Needle Manuf. A person who turns the 
needles all one way for drilling (Cent. Diet.), 

Headfast (he-dfast), sb, Naut. Also 7 -fest. 
ff. Head sb. -t- Fast jA‘^] A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

c 1569 Hawkins 3rd Voy. (1878) 77 So leesing her hedfasts, 
and hayling away by the stearne fasles shee was gotten out. 
X635 Voy. Foxe «5* James to N. W. (Hakluyt Soc.) 1 . 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
Df. Foe TourGi. Brit. I. 98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 18^7 Colquhoun Comp. Oars- 
man's Guide 31 The painter is the rope attached to the 
Stem to make fast by, and is otherwise called the headfast. 

attrib. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1800) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast rope might drag the erection com- 
pletely over. ■ 

Hence Hea’dfast v. trans., to make fast with a 
headfast. 


2889 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv.phr. 

and a. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. Head 
sb. 56 . b. adj. Headlong, precipitate, rare. 

xZys Member for Paris 1 , 180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsixes a jur>'. 

Headful (he-dful), sb. [f. Head sb. 4 - -ful 2 .] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

1589 Cogas Hfl.?nrnfifcaf<4(r636)234. A headfuU of vapours. 
1633 Ford 'Tis Pity i. ii. I’ll undertake, with a handful 
of silver, to buy a beadful of wit at any time. 2884 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 54 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he*d,gi®j). 

1. That which, is worn on the head ; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

2539 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 53 (Jam.) Item, ten hejd 
geiri.s of fedderis for hors. 2622 Burton Anat. Met. iii. ii. 
in. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled hairs. 2729 Somerville Ep. to Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 2875 
J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 1. iii. (ed. 5) 76 The peculiar 
headgear used in India as a protection against the sun. 
18S8 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge I, iii. 47 His headgear— a 
billy-cock-hat. 

2. The parts of the harness about a horse's head. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Head-gear, the bridle of a 

horse. The head-stall and bit. 

3. Mining. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. 1881 .) 

z8ix Collieries ^ Coal Trade (ed. 2' 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much . , upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 2875 K. F. Martin tr. Havres 
Winding Mach. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts, 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Head-gear, that part of deep-boring 
apparatus which remains at the surface. 

4. The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 
Headgrow, dial, form of Edgrow. 

t Hea'dJlOOd. Obs. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 
Head sb. + -hood.] = Headship. 

c 2449 Pecock Repr. 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde in Heedhode ofal the chirche in Erlhe. 

Headily (he dili), adv. [f. Heady + -liY'-^.] 
In a heady manner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impetuously; f eagerly. 

CX4S0 Merlin z 19 Amor .. met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spere, that bothe the tymbir and slelen heede shewed 
thourgh his shuldre. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. Epist. 
(1593) 10 A person sage and wise, .who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 2683 R. Grove Perswas. Communion 17 Why 
should we run so headily into opposite Parties? 2736 L, 
Welsted Scheme Prxndd. iv._ Wks. (1787) ii. 454 The multi- 
tude. .ran headily into mischief. 

Headiuess (he'dines). [f, as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. 

1. Rashness, hastiness, precipitancy ; unruliness, 
self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. 

*475 Bh, Noblesse 79 Usid after his owne wilfulnesse and 
hedinesse and without counceile, 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Ded., Ofwillesse headinesse in iudging, or of heede- 
lesse hardinesse in condemning. 1768-74 Tucker Lt.Nat. 
(1852) II. 414 The rationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headiness and hastiness of zeal. 2865 W . G_. Palgrave 
Arabia I. 85 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con* 
tradiction. 

2. The quality of going to the head ; intoxicating 
quality. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. ^sb, He was not able to 
beare his drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. x. | 2 (16691 56/1 
Water to dash this strong wjne of joy, and take away its 
headiness. 


Heading (he*dir)), vbl. sb. [“iKO k] 

I. The action of Head v., in various senses. 

1. The cutting off or removal of the head : a. 
of persons: beheading, decapitation. 

<7x300 Cursor M. 22E60 Men .. wit hefdmg 
hangingspilt. 2404 Fabyan C/rrvw. n- 
yng. ficyng, lirennyng., & other 
W. Wateemm Fnrdlt Facions t. V. M 1 o he 
hcadyng. 169. Wacsiafee Find. Carol. 
frequent Headings and Gibbetitngs. *®93 . . . 9 

Sept. 346/1 Plots and rumours of plots, with thetr con 
sequences of headings and hangings. 

b. of trees, etc. , . 

2552 Huloet, Headynge, or cboppynge, or clyppyug- o' 
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HEADINO-. 

any thynge, irtincailo. 1707 Mortimer i..(i7o8)335 

As *tis a larce tree you must avoid heading of them if you 
can. 1843 ynil. R, Agric, Soc* IV, ii. 306 Heading-down, 
that is, removing all the branches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tree. 1886 G. Nicholson 
Diet, Qard. s.v.. Heading-down will be requisite with 
fruit-trees which it is intended to graft. 

2. The action of furnishing or fitting with a head. 

1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 22' Pro hedynge 

iiij doliorum pro fioure imponendo. 1463 I^Iaitn. <5- Housek. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of ; 
hedys of pypys and barells. 1599 Minsheu, Enasfadura, \ 
heading with iron. 

3. The ‘process of forming a head or coming to 
a head ; culmination. A\so heading-up. (See 
Head sb. 9 a, 17 , 51 ; Head v. 6, 8 .) 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Brassica, The true purple kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 1857 P. 
Freeman Princ. Dh. Sen\ II. 08 It was . . the heading-up 
and the final effort of a form of thought, which . . had for 
near a century past been gathering momentum. 1873 F. 
Robertson Engin. Noies 22 The heading up of the water, 

4. A facing or advancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. (s= Head sb. 28 ). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 107 Remembring and 
preventing.. the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
Ibid. 120 The nature of this hare is sometime.s to leap and 
make headings, sometimes to tread softly. ^ i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 98 With your present heading you will 
run aground. 

5. Football. The action of striking or driving the 
ball with, the head. 

1887 sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 M. Shearman Athletics ^Footb. 
(Badm. Libr.) 347 Heading is often quicker than * footing ’ 
when the ball is nigh in the air. 

II. Concrete senses. 

6 . A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing ; b. in Needleioork ; c. in 
Mining : see qiiots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like the 
Heading of k. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 81 The 
east window has (a) low four-centred arched heading. 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech.^ Heading. .{.Fi^ework^^ the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a stardieading, a bounce-heading. 

b. 1875 Ymvswi Diet. Meeh.^ Heading ..(Se7ving)^ the 
extension of a line of ruffling above the line of stitch. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Heedlework, Heading, a term 
used sometimes instead of Footing, to distinguish the edge 
of the lace that is upon the sideofthe lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
Two curtains.. mth headings made in seffe silk. 

c. i83x Raymond Mining Gloss., Headvigs, in ore- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting at the upper end of 
a buddle or sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
treatment. 

d. The highest part ; tliat which is at the top. 
1846 Jrnl, R. Agric. Soc, VII. 1. 56 The middle or head* 
ing of the stetch would grow little. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-niining, Heading, . . the top portion above the tub sides 
of the load carried. 

7. Material for the heads of casks, 

1772 Ann. Reg. 230/2 Bounties . . to be allowed upon the 
importation of white oak staves and heading. 1774 J. Q. 
Adams ^7 -Aug. Wks. 1850 II. 344 They had \’ast 

forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 
hoops. 1858 Slmmonds Diet. Trade, Heading, pieces of 
wood.suited for closing sugar hogsheads, and other casks, 

8 . The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc.; cf. Head sb. 13 . 

Dead heading {Printing, the numbers indicating the 
pagination ; live heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Diet. 1874). 

1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 53 The Heading .. should 
be written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to be made put. 1867 Freesian Norm. Cong. 
(1870) I. App. 667 This is the date given m the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1883 Sir H. Bacgallay in Law 
Times Rep. Lll. 672/1 A group of sections, the heading of 
which is ‘Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade’. 

b. fig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc. ; cf. Head sb. 27 . 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 122 The principle dis- 
cussed under the last heading may be applied to our present 
subject. 1862 Trollope Orley P. xxxii, The woman 
Bolster is in the next room. And I .. will take down the 
headings of what evidence she can give. 

9. A fancy Striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 

flO. ?A bank or dam: cf. Head sb. 17 . Obs. 
2662 Docdale Hist. Imbankiug xlv. 234/1 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought to 
be whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 2793 
Soutkbum Inclos. Act 24 Cuts, drains .. headings, trays. 

Hcldcmess Drainage Act 13 Dams, mounds, headings, 
cloughs. 

11. A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other, purpose ; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift or gallery. 

2B19 ReesO'cA, Headings, sac .small soughs or tunnels 
driven underground to collect and draw off the springs of 
water from any lunnel.'deep cutting, or other large work. 
2838 F. W. Simms Pub. ll ks. Gi. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through before any pan of the main tunnel 
is commenced. 1878 r. S. ^VILLIAMS l^Iidl. Railw. 422 The 
bottom, of the landslip-. was drained by underground head- 
ings of great depth. 

12. A top layer or covering : in various technical 

applications. • . 
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*777 Macbride in /’ZrV. TVmmxf. LXVHI. 215 Ooze is then 
poured on, to fill up intersti^s ; and the whole crowned 
with a sprinkling of bark, which the.tanners call a heading. 
2846 Worcester, Heading ., foam on liquor. 2869 R. B. 
Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss., Headings, coarse gravel or 
drift overlying the washdirt. ^ 1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 243 
The lignite is covered by a thick heading of sand [etc.]. 

13. A mixture for producing a * head* on beer, etc. 

. 2862 WynteR Soc. Bees 85 The heading. .i.s a mixture of 
half alum and half copperas ground to a fine powder. 

14. Homespun cloth. Southern U.S. 

2878 N. H. Bishop Fey. 236 A roll of home- 
spun for a pillow, which the women called ‘ heading 

III. 15. aitrib. and Comb. a. From sense i a : 
used for beheading,' as heading ax, block, hill, man, 
f stead, sivord. b. from sense 8 , as heading-line. 
C. In the names of tools used in various trades for 
making or manipulating the * head * of an article, 
as hewing chipper , chisel, circler, hammer, jointer, 
planer, saw, tool, etc. d. beading-course, a 
course of bricks lying transversely or consisting of 
headers ; beading-joint (see quot.) ; f beading- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone : cf. Headed 5 . 
Also Headii^g-knife, etc. 

2513 Douglas jEneis vi. xiv. 46 So bryme and felloun 
with the *heding ax. 1679 in Daily News 2 Jan. (1894)^/6 
[A] ‘ heading axe ’ [does not appear in the Tower Inventories 
before the year 1679.] a. 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. 
A urel. (1546) 0 lij, There shoulde be no nede of . . *headd- 
yng blockes for traitours. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
a chisel for cutting d.ovvix the head oC a 
mortise, a mortise-chisel. Ibid., *Heading’Circler {.Cooper- 
ing), a machine for cutting down and dressing the pieces to 
form the head of a cask. 2659 Willsford Scales Comm., 
A rcli. 2 ITie length of 2 bricks or 28 inches for the “heading 
course. 2776 G. Semple Building in IVater 116 The 
Parapets . . most rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
2874 Tolhausen Technol. Diet,, *Heading.hammer 
{needlemaking). ^12800 Yeung xiv, They haetaen to 

the “heidlng-hill His lady fair to see. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet., * Heading foint {Carpent.), the joint of two or more 
boards at right angles to the fibres. 2874 Tolhausen Tech- 
nol. Diet. s,v., *Heading-line, head-margin, running title. 
2890 Child Balladswi. ccviii. 225/2 He orders the “heading- 
man to make haste, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Crisio/ore ^94 
Christofore furth \>zr\ haf pai lede, Furth one to pe “heding 
stade. 2766 Entick London IV. 424 St. James’s-square . . is 
neatly paved with “heading-stone all over. 25x3 Douglas 
./Ends VI. xiv, 30 “Heding swerd, baith felloun, scherp and 
gair. 2564-5 Burgh Rec. Edits. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
Suppl.), His tua bandit sword to be vsit for ane heiding- 
sword. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. i. 220 Make sharp thy 
fearful heading sword. 2852 Appleton Diet. Mech. I. 695 
The “heading tools. .are made of all sizes and varieties of 
forms. i87§ Knight Diet. Mech., Heading.tool {Forging), 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 
Heading) pph a. [f, as prec. -f -INO 2 .] That 
heads or forms a head. 

28x9 Rees Cycl. s.v. Brassica, Of the.. common heading 
cabbage, the varieties are numerous. 2826 Loudon Encycl. 
Agric. (1831) 515 The sheaves are set on end in pairs . . and 
covered, .by what are called heading sheaves. 
Heading-knife. A knife used for heading. 
Applied a. to various kinds of knives used by 
coopers, saddlers, curriers, etc, ; b. to a knife for 
removing the heads of fishes. 

2574 in Rogers Agric. 4 ’ Prices III. 580/2 {Carpenter's 
toots) 23 heading knives. x88o Turner Catal. Tool IVks. 
(Sheffield) 20 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-machine, a. A kind of harvester ; 
= Header i c. b. A machine for forming heads, 
as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

287s KtiiGHT Diet. Mech., Heading-machine {Agriculture), 
a machine for cutting off the heads of grain in the field. 
2884 B ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
bicycle spokes. 

+ Hea'dish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Head sb. -h -ish.] 
Heady, headstrong. 

200 Palsgr. 315/1 Heedysshe or beedstronge, testii. 
Headkerchief (he'dkojtjif). rare. Also head- 
bercber. A kerchief for the head. 

2540 CovERDALE Frutlf. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 

g 27 The clothes wherein the Lord was wrapped, the head- 
erehief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
*577 Frampton foy/ul News (1580) 3 They doe perfume 
therewith their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
2851 La YARD pop. Ace. Discov. Nineveh 78 Over his Kiffiah 
or hcadkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 
jj Dec. 2/1 The costumes and headkerchiefs arc infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 

Headland (he-dlind). [f.HE,VD si. + Land si.] 

1. A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, headrig, t head- 
room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or ' lands but'in others it runs parallel to the 
fence,' round the whole field; it is ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles, 
956 Charier of Ead’.vix in Earle Land Charters On 
kit heafodlond ofkehea/^onandlangfura. cxooo jS^lfric 
ViK. in Wr.-Wuleker 247/28 Limites, hafudland. 24. . Vcc. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, an hcdelonde. 2483 Catlu Angl: 
280/2 An^Hede \xnisc, auiseges,ariifinium. 2573TUSSER 
Hush. xxi. (1678) 58 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or delue 
it with spade. 2598 Kitciiin Courts Leet{\S’ji\ eoo Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 2637 iVatertaivn {Massh Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of hadlond lying next to every mans 


HEAD-LINE. . 

particular meddow. 2669 Worlioce Syst. Agric. (16S1) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed overthwart at the 
ends of the other Lands. 2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, i. vi. 81 
After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will remain to be ploughed separately. 

2. A point of land projecting into the sea' or 
other expanse of water; a cape or promontoiy: 
now usually, a bold or lofty promontory. 

'2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Vo^ (1589) 253 An head lend 
called Capo verde, 2555 Edf.n Decades 350 A rounde hyll 
ouer the hedde lande. 2595 Si'ENSER Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thrust far into the sea, 2622 R. Hawkins 
Voy, S. Sea (1847) 279 In all the coast from head-land to 
head-land. x'jZg De I'oe's I'ourGt.Brit.Wl.z'^z TheCape 
or Head-land of St. Bees.. still preserves its Name.^ 1856 
Kane w4rr/. Exit. I. ix. 102 Lofty headlands uTilled it in. 

attrib. 2887 liowcN Virg. /Encid tii. 699 The towering 
bluffs of Pachynum’s headland brow. 

Headlo, variant of Heddle. 

Headless (he*dles), a. [See -less.] 

1. AVithout a head ; having no head ; deprived of 
the head, beheaded. 

c 2000 jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/1 Truncus, hea* 
fodleas bodij. 23.. Senyn Sag. fNi) 1333 The heuedles 
bodi,,Was i-drawe thourgh eueri strete. CX489 C^xton 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 331 Hym that never shall come 
aga>Ti, but he be hedles. 2579 Spenser Slieph. Cal. Feb. 
86 Cuddle, I wote thou kenst little good, So vainely 
taduance thy headlesse hood. 2596 — F. Q. iv. iii. 20 The 
headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that stower. Stood' still 
awhile. X773-9X Hoole Orl. Fur. XLii. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramnnt. 2862 ’D.'Nii.so'u Preh. Man II, xix. 
226 Headless figures ate the symbols of the dead. 

{Headless hood, memot, 1579, is explained in the Globe cd., 
followed by recent Diets., zs ^ heedlesshood \ but Spenser 
elsewhere always distinguishes headless and heedless.) 

+ b. In grimly jocular phr. to hop headless 
have the head struck off, to be beheaded. Obs. 

x;x33o R. BrUnne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 1082 Hedies 
schal kou hop, ^ 1330 King of Tars 2039 Hou the Sara- 
zins that day Hopped hedles for heore pray. 25^ Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. 9 Mony ane of the cheif 
nobilitie . . the Bruse gart hap heidles. 2635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz, i. 212 Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. 

c. Having no head, or having lost the head (in 
various senses, see Head sb. II) ; without the top. 

Headless cross {spec.) = tau cross ; see Cross sb. 18. 
c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 881 Brenne heer and^ ther the 
heedles garlek stelis. 1523 Douglas AEneis vx. xiii. xa That 
lenys him apon his heidless spetr. 2563 in Vtcary's Anat. 
(1888) App. iii. 263 There shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede. 2^3 C. Mather U^otul. 
Inx’is, JVorld {1B62) 137 Several Poppets ,. with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. 2884 Miltt, Engin, 
I. n. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Having no part distinctly organized as a head ; 
-Acephalous 3 . 

2B80 Bastian Brain vii. 207 Sedentary animals, though* 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often headless. 
zZlZ^AmericanV\. 46 It [the oysterjisa headless creature. 

2. Having no chief or leader, b. Subject to no 
ecclesiastidal head. (Cf. Acephali 2.) 

^ c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, JVace (Rolls) 6617A lond hedles 
in tyme of nede. 2529 More Comf. agst, Trib. 111. Wks. 
2260/2 Now to this great glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 2565 T. Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith 93 b, Headles hefetikes bicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 2598 Barret Tkeor. JVarres it. i. 28 Not to send 
them out like headlesse men. a 16^7 Sir R. Filmer Pa- 
triarcha ii. § 17 (Rtldg.) 41 It will he in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xm. ix. (L.), 
He. .would . . appeal to Christendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3. Wanting in brains or intellect; brainless. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 That the kyng of 

heuen wolde marry his onely elemall sone to a hedles 
woman. 2549 Cheke Hurt Sedii. (1641) 22 Neither., 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of brainlesse 
Rebels, 2884 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 4/2 A landowner, 
perfectly heartless and headless. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Senseless, stupid. 
2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed\\. 86/1 Their 
bare words or headlesse saiengs. a 26x9 Fotherby A theom. 
I. ix. §2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Old-wues Tales. 270X J. Law 
Counc. Trade Introd. (2751) 12 The main hazard . . will be, 
of a rash, raw, giddy and headless direction. 

Hence Hea'cllessness, headless condition. 

2876 L. Tollemache in Forin. Rev. Jan. 2 12 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness. 

Hea*dlet. Obs. ox dial. [f. He.\d + -LET.] 
A little or miniature head. 

*577 Harrison England iii. viii. (1878) 11. 55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, that is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diuerse other headlets. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Hcadleis, buds of plants. West. 

Hea*d-line. 

1. Nani. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794 . 

2626 Capt. Smith Aceid. Yng, Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
•^^11 cordage, as head lines. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make all the sailes fast to 
^ucyard. 2794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 269 Head-line, is 
the line sewed along the upper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2. Printing, fa. See quot. 167 C. fb. Sec quot. 
1 S 23 . c. The Uue at the top of a page iu which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

2676 Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 

that bounds the Short Letter. 2823 Cracb Technol. Diet. 
s. v. Head, Head-line, the line which is drawm across the 
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top or head of a page. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vi. 133 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, or in Italics. 1825 Hansard Typogr, 411 Having . , 

f daced the head-line at the top, and signature or direction 
ine at bottom. 1890 Dilke Probl. Greater Brit. I. 78 The 
amazing headlines which are so conspicuous a feature in 
the leading journals of New York. 

3. A line or rope attached to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Kea'd-llne v. irans.^ to furnish with a 
head-line ; Hea’d-liner, one who writes head-lines. 
• xBpx Punch 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the speech. 1891 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The Timet is becoming quite smart as a ‘ head-liner'. xBpz 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp, 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
1^7 Literary Guide i July 199/1 The book is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.]. 

tHea'dling, sb. Obs. Forms: i h€afod-, 
-tid-, 3 iteuedling. [f. Head cf. 

Darling.] In OE., Equal, fellow, mate ; in quot. 
1275 , Chieftain: cf. Gqx. hiitipiling. 

c 9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 49 Gif. . y fle Srael . . ongann 
slae heafudlinges his. ^1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii anne 
heuedling [CX205 to here-lo3e]. 

t Hea’dling, adv. {a.) Obs. [f. Head sb. + 

-LING 2: cf- OE. 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 
13.. AT. Aiis. 2261 Heore hors hpdlyng mette. 1382 
Wyclif Mait.^ viii. 32 A1 the droue wente heedlynge [1526 
Tindale hedlinge] in to the see. c 14x0 Sir Cieges 354, 
J schall. .put the out hedlynge. 1540 Cranmer Bible Pref., 
To tumble a man heedlinge downe the hyll. 

2. Without thought or regard ; precipitately. 
i42i-’2 Hoccleve Dialog 647 'Thou wilt nat haaste, I trowe, 
Vn-lo thy penne and ther-with wirke heedlynge. 1526 
Pil^. Pe?p, (W. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge ,. vpon 
all xeopardyes. 1603 Knolles Turks {1621) z^o The 
rest 01 his discomfited armie flying headling back againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

CX5S0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Bv, In sen- 
tence remise is lesser iniury, Then in headling sentence pro- 
nounced hastely. 

tHea'dlingS, adv. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, lia. 
[f. prec. >vith adverbial genitive -es : see -iings.] 

1. =Weai)Uhg I. 

ez^oQ Dcsir, 7>vj'748s [He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
*535 CovERDALE 2 Kings ix. 33 Cast her downe headlinges. 
*550 — Spir. Peru vi, (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer & ouer. 

2- « Headling t, 

c X380 Wyclif Sel, Jf^ks, III. 130 J>ei gon hedlingis to helle, 
1558 Bp. Watson Sev, Saeram. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
fleshe and the deuyll leadeth hj’m, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. r. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie cf al 
abhomlnable vice. 

Headlong (he*dl(jn), adv. and a. Also 5-6 bed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier Headling, by 
erroneous assimilation to -long : cf. Hdelon^.'] 

A. adv, 1. Head foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing ; head downmost. 

1482 Monk of Evesham xH. (Arb.) 85 Ofiyn times he fylle 
down hedlong. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 32 
To cast a man^ hedlong into the ryver. 1594 Blondevil 
Exerc. iii. i. xxiv. (ed. 7) 330 Capricornus. .riseth right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 36 
Achseus whom his subjects took And bang’d him headlong 
in the golden brook. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 556 To plunge 
it headlong in the whelming wave, XM7 Bowen X'irg. 
jEneid\. 176 Headlong into the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 

Jig, 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 28 a, He casts him selfe 
head-long to hel. X652 Cotterell Cassandra in. (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his grief. 

2. Head foremost, as in rushing forward ; with 
ungoverned speed ; with blind impetuosity. 

1576 GASCorGNEP/xz7i»we//r(Arb.)ix7The harbrainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1^7 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg, in. 140 He bears his Rider headlong on 
the Foe. xyxg Young Revenge i. i, Darting headlong to 
thy arms, 1 left The promis’d fight. 1884 Chr. IVorld 
It Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. 

b: Jig. With unrestrained course; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

XS30 Tindale Aussv. More i. xxix. They. . runne headlong 
vnto al mischief. x66s Manley Grotius* Lout C, IVarres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and^ full of desperation. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. 
Brit. tVks. 1871 III. 205 To see their country run headlong 
into all those luxurious follies. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) 
V. 562 He among us who would be divine . . should not rush 
headlong into pleasures. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc. : Such as one might 
fall headlong from ; precipitous. Now rare. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y» 
see. 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. (1737) Ix, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har. 
HI. xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1854 Haw- 
THORNE Eng. NoiC’bks. (1879) I, 890 Such a headlong hill. 
2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as when 
one falls or dives : a. of actions, 
cxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Lxxm. v, They fell with 
headlong fall. x6o8>zz Bp. Hall Medit. ^ l^oivs r. § 60 The 
descent. .[is] easle and headlong. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh 1. 617 Headlong leaps of waters. ,*897 Mary 
Kingsley XK Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
deep Atlantic. 

b. poet, of a person, etc. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug preserN’‘d 
the ground, And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 
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x8^ Longf. Hiaiv. viii. 124 Down .. Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha. 

c. Hanging head downmost. rare. 

17x0 Pope Windsor por. 2x0 Oft in her glass the musing 
shepherd spies The headlong moun^ins and the downward 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously ; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions or agents. 

15^ Spenser P. Q. il xi. x8 Nor bounds nor banks his 
headlong mine may sustayne. X613 J. Dennis Seer. Augi. 
I. in Arb. Garner I. 158 The rivers making way .. With 
headlong course into the sea profound. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
xri. 120 The moving legions speed their headlong way. 
X718 Prcetkinker No. 88 f 4 At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stream. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I.^ 122 
They saw abrigade of their countrymen., drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain. Jbtd. 540 Wild 
mountain passes.. tom by headlong torrents. 

4. fig. Characterized by unrestrainable or un- 
governed haste; precipitate, madly impetuous; 
rash, reckless. Of persons, their actions, etc. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jesvel iv. 58 Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge arrogancie. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraid. Irel. in Holhtslud II. 89/2 The lord Thomas being 
youthfull, rash, and headlong. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 29 
The headlong crew of London favour the rebelles, 1791 
Cowper Odyss. it. 322 Injurious Mentor ! headlong orator ! 
x8xo Lady 0/ L. t. xxi. The sparkling glance .. Of 

hasty love, -or headlong ire. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/* 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

Hence f Hea'dlongrwise adv.^ in a headlong way, 
precipitately. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy 20 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwlse fall unto such base varlets. 

t Hea'dlong’, V. Obs. [f.^prec.] 

1. trails. To cast headlong ; to precipitate. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxii. ii, To headlong him 
their thoughies devise. 1622 H. Sydenham Semi. Sot. Occ. 
It. (1637) 170 That place from which he was lieadlonged. 

] a 165s T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) HI. 93 (D.) Our own sinful 
ignorance that headlongs us to confusion. 

2. iiitr. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1654 Trapp Comm. Esther\\. 14 [Theylhurried and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner. 

+ Hea’dlongly, adv. Obs. [f. Headlong a. 
+ -ly2.] In headlong manner ; = Headlong 
x6io R. Abbot Old Way so Warning v’s . . to doe nothing 
headlongiy and rashly, a x6xz Donne Btadat'aroc (1644) 94 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongiy apt. 1653 Consid. Dissotv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hurried, or headlongiy driven on. 
Hea’dlonguess. rare, [see -KESS.] Headlong 
quality or speed ; precipitateness, rashness. 

xS^Apol. Pr. Orangein Phenixiiyzx) 1. 517 By the Head- 
longness or Hastiness of some. 1865 Pall Mall G. 23 Dec., 
It.. saves him from any dangerous headlongness of impulse. 

Hea'dlougS, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Headlings.] = Headlong adv. 

[e X400 Desir. Troy X0980 (MS. i6th c, ; cf, Headlings x] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 2546 Bale 
Eng, Notaries i. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine &. there throne down headlonges. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. i. (1895) 101 To rome hed- 
lon^es the contrary waye. 1558 Bp. Wjvtson Sev. Saeram. 
xxvi, 166 To runne hedlonges without bridle, from one crime 
to another. 1859 Geo. Eliot A . Bede vi. 135 That’s the road 
you'd all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

t Hea’dly, a. Obs, Alsoih 6 afodlic, 4 !haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Head jA-h-LV^,] Chief, prin- 
cipal ; capital ; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 we us healdan . . wih ha heafodlican ' 

leahtras. 1340 15 pe zeuen hauedliche zennes. 01380 j 
Wyclif Sel. Wks, HI. 162 }>is weddyng^ is broken by iche j 
hedly ^nnc. [1599 Shaks. Hen. V, xii. iti. 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Pols. a‘, 3, 4 heady.l 

+ Sea^dly^ adv. Obs. Also 4 Jieedli. [fl Head 
sb. + -LT 2 J In a heady manner ; impetnously ; 
precipitately ; headily. 

1388 Wyclif fudg. v. 22 Thestrongesleof cnemyes fledden 
with hire, and felden hcedli- 1477 Norton Ord.Atck. iv. in 
Ashm. (1652) 45 Headly they proceed as men well nigh madd. 

Head-man, Iieadma 2 i,liead man. Forms: 
see Head sb. [OE. k4afodman ; cf. MHG. hmbet- 
man, houptman, Ger. hauptmann, ON. hofiitSs- 
madr, Sw. hufvndman. See Head sb. 63 .] 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In various contextual 
applications. 

c 1000 ^LFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 155/20 Primas, 
heafodman, net ^^egn. axx23 O. E. Chron, an. zioz pa 
wurdon pa heafodroen wiSenreden tojeanes pam cynge. 
fxxys Lamb. Horn. 123 Jif pa hefdmen of pissere worlde 
hefden icnawen crist. cxzoo Ormin 297 Moysais wass 
hffifedd mann Off Issraiele peode. a 1400-50 Alexander 
441 'To be halden heuydman of all pe liale werde. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. fokn vii. 50 An headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 164 All Lords, 
and heidmen of all parts of this R^ime. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 489 The bead men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
were convened, a 1825 Forby Poc.E.Anglia,Head’fnan, 
the chief hind on a farm. 1844 H, H. Wilson Brit. India 
1 . 407 The landholders and head-men of the villages. 1873 
Act 36 4- 37 yici. c. 88 § 2 The teiro * foreign state * includes 
any foreign nation. -Sovereign, prince, chief, or headman. 

t2. =Hea13Siiak 2 . Obs. rare, 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh, 69 Probationer for the 
headmans office. x8x6 Byron xv, The headman 
[some edd. headsman].. Feels if the axe be sharp and true. 

Hea’d-mark. Sc. [f. Head sb. -f-MAiiK jA] 

1. The peculiarity of head, face, and features, 
which distinguishes each individual of a species : 


said primarily of sheep, and opposed to any 
artificial mark as of a brand or ‘ bnist *. Hence to 
know by htad-inark ; to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages i6g (Jam.) K. James 
VI.. knowing them all by head-mark. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scoil. 11 . 180 An intelligent shepherd knows all 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-mark, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of a fellow-servant. x8i6 Scott Antig. yX.note, He knew 
every book, as a shepherd does the individuals of his flock, 
by what is called head-mark. x888 FiR.'iczAmer.Commiv. 
II. lx. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh- 
bours by headmark. 

2. A headland marking the limits of fields. 

1820 D. Turner Normandy II. lox Not a fence to be seen ; 
nor do there even appear to be any balks or head-marks. 

Head Udaster, hea:d-iaa‘ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 
under him. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 The head malster of the 
schole lysteneth. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gymnasiarch, the 
head Master of the place where Champions did e.vercise, also 
the head Master of a School. 1791 Boswell 29 Apr. 

an. 1778, We were all as quiet as a school upon the entrance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lytton Devereux i. iii, The 
head-master publicly complimented him. 

Hence Head-ma’sterdom {iionce-wd.), the world 
or sphere of Head Masters. Head-ma’stership, 
the position or office of Head Master. 

1827 Arnold Let. 21 Oct. in Stanley Life 4- Corr. ii. 
(xSgo) 48 Wishing to procure for me the head-mastership at 
Rugby. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of Uppingham to Borth by Mr. Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 


Head Mistress, Iiea;d-mi‘stress. The 

principal mistress of a school, having assistant 
mistresses under her. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women's Educ. Union, 
The School will be under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. x88z 
Macm. Mag. XLIV. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress. 

Hence Head-mistress-sliip, the position or 
office of Head Mistress. 

Hea'd-mouey. Money paid for or by each 
person or head. 

1. A fee, tax, etc. paid per head ; a poll tax ; a 
capitation fee. 

, 1530 Palscr. 230/1 Heed money, iruaige. a x6x8 Raleigh 

Rem. (1644) xoi He used David’s Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten marks, a Z7x6 
Politia United Prov. in Somers Tracis (1810) III. 632 All 
the people of the land.. pay yearly for head money.. x^. 
1794 J, Gifford Louis XUI. X19 An ancient custom.. by 
I which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either nation in the other, called, in England, head>money ; 
in France, argent du chef. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Head, 
Capitation . .tailed also Poll and head-money. 

2. A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 


1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5099^ Her Majesty's Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the . . St. Francis. 
18^ Every Boy's Ann. (Rtldg.) 219 The freed Africans 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship’s com- 
pany, .received the head money allowed by government. 
2893 W. T. Waivn j: Sea Islattders 67 A small sum per 
head for all recruits [Polynesian labourers] brought to 
Queensland The practice of paying ‘head-money* was 
stopped lotb March, 2884. 

f 3. Payment for redemption from death. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld, Berners Huon xlii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiii. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea'dmost, a. [f. Head sb. -i- -most.] 

1. Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion. a. Said esp. of the foremost ship of a line. 

x6zS Dicby Poy. Medii. 36 My sattia (that was headmost 
by much) kept sight of her all night. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton Nevt Acc. E. Ind, II. 1. 226, I kept in the headmost 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1797 Nelso.v in 
A. Duncan Life (1806) 40 'The Excellent was encag^ with 
the headmost, and . . leewardmost of the Spanish division. 
1850 Scoresby Whalematis Adv. v. ti859) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase. 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

2676 Marvell Mr, Smirke 62 [65] They., would j<p'n. 
and at least be the Headmost in the Persecution of their 
ow-n former Party. x8xo Scott Lady of L. i. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appeared. 2856 Mrs. Stowe II. xxj. 
216 'They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred’s hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dial. 

1798 H. Tooke Parley (1829) I. L ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently.. Topmost, Upmost or Headmost. Mod. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidmost house. 

’f Sea^'a-monld Obs. [f. hlooLD skull.] The 
skull. Only in Hcad-mould-shot : see quot. i7^9- 

So Head-monld-sbottenness : see quot. 1684. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 321 Seiriasis, or. An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its 
tvith a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head. .It ^ > 
called Head.mold-shoitenness most properly. X7*9 
Pkys. Diet., Head-Mould-Shot, is when.thc Sutu^of tfte 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride ; that ^ have 
shoot over one another. xgZiGentl. Mag. \L 633 
Bills of Mortality) Headmouldshot, Horseshochead, and 
Water in the Head.. 20. a u x 

Head-mould^, -mouldmg. Arch. A%anant 
of Hood-mould, '- iNG, ^ven in some mod. Diets. 
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HEADSPRING. 


1B7S Knjght Diet. Mech., Head-molding. 1889 Cent. 
Dict.^ Head-mold, -molding. 

Hea'd-note. 

1. La7v. A summary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an outline of the facts. 

1855 Sir R- B. Crowder Comnt. Bench Rep. XVI. 491 The 
head note or the side or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
1885 Lavj Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 812 The facts .. may be 
gathered from the above head-note. 

2. Mtis. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice : cf. Head-voice. 

1869 in Eng. Mech. IX. No. 220. 259 The result will be 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grove's 
Diet. Mus. IV. 322 The peculiarity of the female voice is 
the possession of a large range of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto. 

i* SCea'd'pa*!!. Ohs. [OE. hiafodpanne, f. hiafod 
Head 4 - panne Pan.] Skull, brain-pan. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 33 On stowe he ys 
genemned golgotha, h^et is, heafod-pannan stow {Litidisf. 

G. heafudponnesstowa]. c rood Sax. Leechd. I. 37oHundes 
heaMpanne gecnucad. 13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. 

Hea’d-penny. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1. A poll tax or capitation fee. Cf. Head-money. 

c 1200 Ormin 3293 He shollde hasr forr himm Hiss haefedd- 

peninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 Hen. K/, c. 7 La somme de 
lx li. & pluis, appellez hede peniez. e 1460 Ttytvneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly. And bryng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

1550 Crowley Infomi. ^ Petit, iib, .1. d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to .ii. clarkes. 
163s pAGiTT Ckrisiiaftogr. 182 First-fruits, Redemjjtion of 
the first-borne, head-pence, and such like, were by his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea*d-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 

1. A piece of armour for the head, a helmet. 

153s Latimer Serni.^ Insurrect. North (1844)31 Take also 

the helmet or head-piece of health, a 1627 Hayward 
Edvj. VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle, .without his helmet 
. . tooke of his owne headpeece and put it on the Earles head. 
1697 Dryden /Eneid vn. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece i 
and theshield. 1845 '^Hkzkvx.ky Lays Ane.Rome, Lake Re^ 
giitus xxviii, Mamilius smote Hermtnius Through head- j 
piece and through head. 187^ Boutell Arms ^ Arm. 106 I 
The head-pieces of these warriors. ! 

2. Any covering for the head ; a cap. 

xSS* lav . Ck. Goods Surrey 90 Vj amysesorhed * 
peases. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii, ii. 26 He that has a home to 
put *s head in, has a good Head-peece. >824 Miss Ferrirr 
Jnher. xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. 1824 Miss Mitford village Ser. i. (18^) 213 
A fine plain clear-starched caul.. was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3. The head, skull, cranium, arch. 

*579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. May 241 In his hcadpeace he 
felt a sore pa>Tie, 1627 F. E. Hist. Ed-.v. II (1680) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors. 1836-8 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Achamians it. ii, 

I will speak, sir, with my head-piece On a butcher’s chop- 
ping-block. 

b. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 H. 136/1 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 

1588 Fkaun'ce Lazviers Leg. i. i. 2 Not lurking in the 

obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. «V Times yas. I (1849) I. 262 The hurt., which was 
feared had somewhat crazM his headpiece. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 79 You have an excellent head-piece 
for your years. riSiy Hogg Tales Sf Sk. V. 231 An easj', 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being, .with no great head- 
piece. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 402 With 
a real good headpiece too, though there *s not much book- 
learning in it. 

b. A man possessed of brains ; a man of intellect. 
1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 309 Of all the head-pieces 
that were there, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 Gay Poems {1745) L 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now a rare head-piece? 
1803 CiiALMERsZrA in Life (1851) I. 475 Exhibiting yourself 
. .as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece. 

5. ■fa. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a bnrded horse {phsi). b. A halter, a headstall. 

1530 PalsGr. 230/1 Head pece of hamesse, armei, cha^ 
frayn. x6xi Cotcr., Chan/rain de Cheval cTarmes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-plece, of a barbed horse. 
1632 Shf.rwood, The head-peece of a bridle. 1678 Little- 
ton Lat. Diet, s.v., The head-piece of a bridle, capistrum. 

Ald. Smith Adz'. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. iii. 20 Horses 
[wilhl head-pieces and bc.Tring-reins. 

6 . The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of a door or window, b. The head-board of 
a ^d. C. The upper part of a section of a made mast, 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

x6xx Cotgr., Linteau, the Hnlell or headpeece ouer a 
doorc. 1726 LroNi Albertis Archit. 11.46/1 'ITie Windows 
. . Their head-piece m.ay be upon a line M*iih the top of the 
Columns. X794 Rigging ff Seamanship 1. 27 Thehecl-piece 
. .coaks on to the bcel of the lower tree, and the head-pJece 
to the upper tree. 1807 Vancouver Droon (1813) 473 
A button or knob at each end .. put into the circular holes 
of the flat head-piece (of a yoke). 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 
beginning of books, chapters, etc. 


17x8 Freethinker No- 70 p x, I am at a Loss for a Head- 
Piece to my Paper; to speak in the Printer's Language. 
i^2-7x H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 156 
1 his and .several head-pieces in the same book were designed 
by Holbein. x866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sc.t Lit. etc. II. 
xoi Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works. 

+ Hea'd-place. Obs. 

1. The residence occupied by the owner of a pro- 
perly containing several messuages; the capital 
messuage. 

1463 Bury With (Camden) 20, I will y* my newe hous . . 
be deseverid and partyd froom the hefd place. Ibid. 21 The 
seid hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the bool 
rente. 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

*559 Bp. ScoTin Strj'pe Ann. Ref. I. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same [reasons], 1 will brjmge 
them unto three head-places. 

Hea’d-plate. 

i- 1. Coach-building : see quot. 1794 . Ohs. 

*794 Felton Carriages (iSot) I. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. Ibid. 
172 Fig. 2X, a fashionable bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
go in. 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, will be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery. ‘ The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage* (Knight Diet. 
Aleck. 1875). 

3. Saddlery. * The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree * {/hid.). 

1874 in Tolhausen Technot. Diet. 

4. Entom. The chitinous upper surface of the 
head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

X836 Shuckard Man. Eniomol. § 53. 37 Larx’ie with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

Hea’d-qna’rters, sb. pi. (Rarely sing, head- 
qLuarter.) [f. Head sb. 63 .] 

1. Mint. The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army ; the place 
whence a commander’s orders are issued. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vi. § 80 Edge-hill, .where the 
head-quarters of the earl was. x66o Trial Regie. 158 The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 279 To repair to the head 
tmarters on the .. western frontiers. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville 1. 12 He . . was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service. 

b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. 

x8i 2 in A, H. Craufurd Crau/nrd <5- Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournful procession. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. 
Gt, Mutiny 5 It turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on board. 

c. * The man of war, or transport, which carries 
thestaffofan expedition* (SmythiSVzf/drV Wordd^k.). 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeting, 
or business ; a centre of operations. 

x8sx D. Jerrold St. Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can- 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I, xxiii. i6i The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
be my head-quarters for a few days. x888 Borcon Lives 
i_2 Gd. Men I, 11. 178 Sound guidance .. and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. attrib.^ usually in form head-quarter. 

1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol, ^ Educ, i. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 
1887 Rider Haggard ycjj 194, I roust drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Hea*d-race. The race or flume which brings 
water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail-race. 

X846 Kane tr, Rilhlman's Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. 1873 Act 36 4* 37 Viet. c. 71 § 17 No person 
shall catch . . any salmon .. in the head race or tail race of 
any mill. 

Hea'd-rail 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crabb Technot. Diet. C1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 123 Head-rails, those rails in the head which 
extend from the back of the figure to the cat -head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, but useful 
to that part of the ship, 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame. 

1874 Tolhausen Technot, Diet,, Head-rail, linteau en 

cloison, 1875 Knight Mech. 

Hea*d-rail". Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. Mafod- 
hrsepp (Sweet), f. hPafod head + hrcogl garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of ■women in 
Old English times. 

1834 PLANciit Brit, Costume 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the head and neck. .The Saxon name forit appears to have 
been hjcfodes ragel (head-rail) or wmfles. x86o Fairholt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 43 The hood, covcrchief, or head- 
rail (the latter being the genuine Saxon name). 

Hea'd-roll. fl. A phylactery. Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deui. xlvi. 275 Klen must haue 
Gods l.awe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
headroH thereof. 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals. 

1864 Burton Scot Ahr, I. HL 114 Froissart gives a hcad- 
roll of those who«c names he remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rrv. 306 Names which hold an honorable place in 
the annals and headrolls of the Church. 

tHea*droom, Sc. Obs. = Headland i. 

1572 in Peebles Burgk Rec. (1872) 337. U is statute . , that 
i the haill inhabitantis .. euery ane to big their awne heid- 
1 roomc betuix the Tolbuth to Pchlis brig, c 1575 Balfour's 
I Practicks 439 All Iandis..In Scotland’s partis, has merchis 


thre ; Heid-roume, water, and monthis bord .. Heid-roume 
is to the hill direct, Fra the haugh calh’t in effect, 

Hea*d-rope. 

1 1. One of the stays of a mast. Obs. 

? a X400 MorteArth. 3668 Thane was hede.rapys hewenc 
Jjat helde vpe J>e mastes. CX475 Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 
805/5 Hec antemnis, a hedrope. 

2. * 'That part of the bolt-rope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff ’ (Smyth Sailors JVord-bk.), 

Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, v, 22 The Robbinsare 
little lines reeued intothe eyelet holes of the saile vnderthe 
head ropes. 1762-9 Falconer Shipnvr. ir. 207 To each 
yard-arm the head-rope they extend. 1861 Chambers' 
Encycl. II, 205 A head-rope along the top edge. 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard-net. 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for tying him up. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 115 The halter and 

the heel-ropes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

t Hea-d-roping. Obs. =Head-kope 3. 

1615 E. S. Britaifis Buss in Arb. Gamer HI. 630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be setasmall cord, about the bigness ofabow- 
string, which is called [the] Head-roping or Nostelllng. 

Sead-sail. Nant. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. vii. 32 All head Salles, 
which are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspret, 
doe keepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. x67oNar- 
BOROUGH yrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 21, 1 braced 
the Head-sails to the^Mast. 1806 A. Duni^n Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 1875 Bedford Sailor^s Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 
2) 221 Her sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foresail or other small head-sail being .sufficient. 

Hea’d-sheet. 

1 1. (?) A sheet put at the bead of a bed. Ohs. 

1423 in Rolls of Farit. IV. 228 Item, x Hedeshete de 
Reyns veilx, de ii toeix. CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
92s BoJ)e hedshete & pillow also. IC147S lowe Degre 
843 Your headshete shall be of pery pyght, With dyamondcs 
set and rubyes bryght. 

2. A^aut. A sheet belonging to the bead-sails. 

C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 The men .. to .. 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

Headsliip (he*d/ip). [f. Head + -ship.] 
The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor ; chiefship, leadership ; the first 
place or position ; supremacy, primacy. 

1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones ni, 272 Knocke Sisera of 
Roome in the temples of his usurped headship. ^ Z654GATAKBR 
Disc. Apot. 54 Iiedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
x66o R. Coke Poiver ^ Sufij, 73 Henry the Eighth, (who 
being of all mortal men the most unfit for a Cnurcnman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church). 1736 Neal 
Hist. Purit. HI. 342 As to the Supremacy^ he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim. .is not to be 
justified. x86iHuches TotnBrenvnat Oxf.xW, Theprize 
IS the headship of the river. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. II. 1x3 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the .society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
KIN Prxterita I. vii. 209 Keeping . . the headship of her 
class [in school). 

Sea'dsman, [f, head's, genitive of Head + 
Man : cf, draughtsman.'] 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare. 

In X400 Morte Arth, 281 Thei . . Hyngedeof hrire hedd5’s- 
mene by hundrelhes at ones. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 478 Mony othir noblis and heidismen. x6o2 ^nd 
Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. iii. 1864 The worshipfull heads- 
men of the towne. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xix. 

One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads ; an executioner. 

2601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1625 K, Long tr. Barclay's A rgcuis i. vi. 14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, The 
griesly headsman 's by his side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till the whale is struck, and then moves to the 
head of the boat. 

1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat, .consists of the headsman, boatsteerer and four h.mds 
..The he.Tdsman. .has the command of the boat. ibid. 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat . . the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes. 1854 Chamb. yml. 1. 53 We gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a collier)’ who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a * putter*. 

X84X Collieries ^ Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called hewing putters or headsmen : the 
others are two to a tram, and are called head.smen and foals. 
*85* Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. Durk. 30 
Ihis little boy is called a foal. He sometimes assists the 
headsman by pushing the tub beside him. 

Hea’dspring, 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 

*^3®“4o Lydg. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 23 a, From one hed- 

spring There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 158^ 
Holinshed Chron. (i8o8) VI, iv. 40 The riuer oflheBanne 
flowed from this head spring, x^i T. HIaleI Acc. 
Invent, p. Jxli, 'I’he great winding of the River . . and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it, 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. III. iii. 54 'I’he land was not less fertile to the very 
head-springs of the river. 

2 . ^g. The chief source of anything ; the quarter 
whence anything originates. 
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c 1450 in Pol, Rtl. L, Poems (1866) 47 Hede-spryng and 
Welle of perfite continence 1 1577 tr. Bullingcr's Decades 

(1592) 630 As the Sunne is the headspring of the light and 
the heat : so is the Father the headspring of the Son. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 30 Faith being. .the Head- 
Spring of all that is good in us. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 46 
The two headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (he-d|Stgl), sb.'- [f. 
Head sb. + Stall, OE. steall position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as in Jing^er-stallt to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and -thence extended to the open 
casing of a head-siall.l 
f 1. (?) See quot. Obs. 

1404 Mann. 4* Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
stalle for the taberet, iiy.ff. 

2. The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 
the head. 

1480 IVardr. Ace. Edw. IV (1830) 153, x hedstalles and 
X broderayns for x hobyes and palfreys. 1592 Greexe Art 
Conny Catch, ir. 5 A litle white leather head-stal and rains. 
1684 Evelyn Diary 17 Dec., The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson silk. 1715-20 Pope Iliadww. 676 And fix’d their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sp. Touryx. asJThe collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. 

3. A bandage worn by ancient fiute-players to 
prevent undue distension of the cheeks in blowing, 

17S3 Chambers Cycl.Supp.y //ead-Siall, among antient 
musicians. 1888 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T, 
Hence Head-stall nonce-wd. /ra/zr., to put a 
headstall on (a horse). 

16x6 SuKFL. & Markh. Country F arms 92 You must first 
beat him from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him. 

t Head-stall, sb? Obs. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 
facing east, 

c 15x5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 483 Karving 
and ioynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them, 

Hea'd-stick. 

1. An ancient piece of artillery. Obs. 

*545 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Slangis, and half slangis, quarlar 
slangis, hede stikkis, murdresaris. 

2. Natti. *A short round stick with a hole at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
use is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting ^ 
(Smyth Sailoi^s Word-bJk.). 

1794 Ringing ^ Seamanship I. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head-stick. 

3. Priniing. (See quot.) 

X84X Savage Did. Print. 310 Head sticky pieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when a form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 

Headstock. [f. Head sb. + Stock rf.] 

1. Name applied to the bearings or supports of 
revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing which supports the gudgeons of a wheel 
or axle. b. That part of a lathe which carries the mandrel 
or live stock, c. The framework in which the carriage of a 
spinning-mule runs. d. The head which supports the 
cutters in a planing machine, e. (//.) Mining. A frame 
over a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables j a 
gallows-frame, 1 ’. The stock of a bell. 

a. 1731 Beighton in /’/fxV. Trnrw. XXXVII. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank . . the Center , , is fixed in Brasses at each End 
in two Head-stocks. 

b. x8x2-x_6 J, Smith Panorama So. 4- Art I. 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the head.stock. X863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn Miils II, 9 A large headstock, carrying a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill. 

C.^ 1851 L. D. B. Gordon in Art yml. Ilhistr. Catal, 
p. vi**/i In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length. X879 
Ca^selVs Teckn. Edtic, IV. 395/2 Seven .. to nine hundred 
spindles.. arranged, .upon the ‘ carriage’, .in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle, .by the ‘headstock 

d. 1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. ii A headstock 
carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

e. X869 Eng, Mech, 19 Nov. 238/1 It .. was taking the 
chair and men . . over the headstocks. xSSz Pall Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 llie engineman . . failed to pulj up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headslocks. 

f. x88i Standard 20 Dec. 2/1 In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is provided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell^ accidentally turning over. 
1882 Ibid. 20 Mar. 2/4 The bell is secured to the headstock 
by iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. *SV. (See quots.) 

1834 H. Miller Scenes ff Leg. (1858) 420 The schoolmaster 
would call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
‘Head-stocks ’, i.e., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— - Sch. 4- Sch/n. lii. (1857) 50, I contributed in no degree to 
the success of the head'.stock or leader. 

Hea*dstoiie, kead stone. 

1. [head stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; 
the cornerstone of a building. Alsoy%. 

^535 Coverdale Ps. cxviifi]. 22 The same stone which the 
buylders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
IWvcLiF the bed of the corner). 1649 Milton Eikon. 1 His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure, x^o Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou headstone 
of humanity, Uroundstone of the great Mysterj'. 

2. {hea'dslone) An upright stone at the head of 
a grave ; a gravestone. 

*775 AsUjHeadsiofie. .a gravestone set up at the head with 
an inscription. 1787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canongate 


22 Feb. in Burns'^ IVks. (1856) II. 35 The said managers . . 
grant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
headstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 3 Come only, when the daj's are still, And 
at my headstone whisper low,' And tell me if the woodbines 
blow. 1866 Geo. Eliot .^<7// i. 5 The churchyards, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 

t Hea**dstoops, Obs, In 5 hedstoupis. 
[f. Head sb. -i- -stoufes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME. sioiipeiiy OE. sitlptan, to Stoop : lit. ‘ with 
the head falling Head downmost; headlong. 

CX400 Desir. Troyt(t-g^ Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to 
he hard vrthe. Ibid. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he hurlit 
to ground. 

Headstrong (he-dstr^jq), a. [f. Head sb. -f- 
Strong a . ; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1, Of persons : Determined to have one’s own 
way or to pursue one’s own course ; wilful, obsti- 
nate ; violently self-willed. 

X398 T REviSA Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495I 200 An euyl 
seruaunle and heedstronge settyth more by hymself than of 
his lorde. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heedstrong, selfe wylled, 
effronU^ esiourdi. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 15 
To tie a headstrong girle from loue, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 335 They 
were too stiff-necked and headstrong. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
X856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Char. Wks. (Bohn) II, 61 They 
are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias. 

2. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterized by or 
proceeding from wilfulness or obstinacy. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
opinions. 1676 Hale Contempi. i. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolibh. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 1 . 25 Dangerous and headstrong 
passions. i87t R. Ellis Catullus TS.yt. 14 Should. .humour 
headstrong Drive thee wilfully, .to such profaning. 

Hence Hea'dstrongfly adv. 

a X639 W, Whateley Prototypes 1. xix*. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in his owne race. 

Hea*dstrongness. [f. Headstrong + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being headstrong; 
wilfulness, obstinacy. 

1625 K, Long tr. Barclay's Argeuisv, Hi. 339 The head- 
slrongncsse of any bad*men. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I, xcviii. 483 A Hule sott of perverseness and bead- 
strongness. XW7 R. Palmer Life P. Howard 131 He 
followed out bis views with a headstrongness that wrought 
great troubles, 

Hea’dswoman. dial. [f. //<»<rrfVgenitive case : 
cf. Headsman sense i.] A midwife. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. B. Anglia. 1857 in Donclison. 
Head-tire (he*dit 9 i*J). Now arch, or dial. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) x Esdras iii. 6 An head tyre of fine 
linnen.^ 16^3 HoLCROFTA’7wo//«ri,xm.2oTheKing..took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair. 1847 Mrs, Sherwood xxiu. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, in her smart head-tire, seated in her elbow chair. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss.y Head-gear or Head-tyre, the 
head dress and its adornments. 1885 Bible (R- V.) Isa. iii. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains. 

Hea’d-voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking ; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice) .i and to the third register or falsetto. 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxvi. He has a remarkable 
head-voice. x88o B. Harte y. Briggs's Love Story ii. 
Come here ! she cried in a small head voice not unlike a 
bird’s twitter. 1896 R. J. Llovd Gen. o/Vorvelsxn yml. 
Anai. ff Physiol, XXXI. 239 Here, .in singing up the scale, 
the ‘chest’ voice changes into the ‘head* voice. 

Hea*d-ward, sb. Obs. exc, Hist. [OE. JHafod- 
weard'. cf. ON, hpfutfvptUr body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord’s head or life ; 
attendance as a guard upon the lord or king. 

ciooo Red. Siti^, Pers. in Thorpe Auc. Laws (1840) 

I, 432 Heafod-wearde healdan and hors-wearde. x86x 
Pearson Early < 5 - Mid. Ages Eng, 206 note. He must, .do 
heed-ward and hor.se-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 331 To keep 'head- ward’ 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field, .were tenures by which the villagers held their land. 

Headward (he'dw^jd), adv, and a. Also 9 
-wards, [f, PIead sb, -t- -ward,] 

f A. orig. in phrase To the headward, toward 
the head, in the direction of the head. b. Of a 
ship : In advance, ahead. Ohsi 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 323 A hrist swerd..and 
he poynt dounward evene to his hevedward. 1662 Hobbes 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 44 The ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the direction of the 
head. 

1798 H. Tooke Pnrley (18291 1 , ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upivard, Topward, or Headward. 
i 8<52 JI. B. Edwards yoh7t 4- / xxix. (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. Maclean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 They are robust enough headward. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 
head, 

1667 T. CoxE in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart- ward part 
of the Vein ..and the hcad-w'ard part of it, 1894 Nation 
(N. Y.) J3 Sept. X95/1 Headward growth of branches. 

tHead-wark, rwerk. Now dial. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. hiafodwserc masc., ON. hp/ti9~ 
i^e^'/’rheadache, i.hp/utS head wr^work; ci.vcrh/a 


to ache, pain, ‘virkir mik i h 9 fa?yit’, it aches me 
in the head. OE. weorc neut., besides * work had 
the senses ‘hardship, pain, grief’.] 

1. Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial, beliy-wark. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd, II, 18 Wi 3 heafod wxrce xenlm 

rudan. c X350 in Arch^ol. XXX 350 All bys hedwerk 
awey xal synke. c X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2580 Alle 
hir hedewerk went away. X483 Cath. Angl. zZofi be 
Hedewarke. a xgio Douglas King Hart 11. Ivii, Heid- 
werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede veikis, andc indegestione. 1629 Z. Boyd Balm Gilead 
59 (Jam.) A toothache, or an head-worke, as we say. 
attrib. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heedwarke sufferere. 

2. The Common Com Poppy; = Headache 2. 

X863 Prior Plant-n,, Headache, or Hcad-warke, from the 
effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Papaver Rhaas. 

Head water, head-water, 

1. pi. Head waters : The streams from the 
sources of a river. 


(153s CovF.RDALE Gen. ii. 10 A r^’uer .. there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters.] 1802 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington, Lexington . . on the head waters of 
the Elkhoin river. X862 D. Wilson Preh. Man I. viii. 271 
The head.waters of the Mississippi. 1878 Huxley Physiogi\ 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, forming the ‘ head-waters’ of the river. 

attrib. 1895 Edtic. Rev. Nov. 356 The whole river-system, 
its dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2 . Head-water-mark, a mark showing the ‘ head ’ 
(cf. Head sb. 17) to be allowed above a weir, etc. 

■ 1894 Act$^-Z Viet. c. clxxxvii. § 75 [They] shall.. prevent 

the waters of the Thames being at any place above the level 
of any head-water-mark for the time being fixed. 
Headway. [I» I. short for ahead-way, in II. 
f. Head sb. + Way j/»,] 

I. 1. Of a ship: Motion ahead or forward ; rate 
of progress. 

1748 Anson'S Voy. ii. i. 1x2 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Rr ij, The head-way . . is . . feeble. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 88 She made as much leeway as headway. 
i86s Dickens Mut. Fr. i.i, The boat made slight headway 
against it [the tide). 

2 . transf. tccx^ Jig. Advance, progress (in general). 
>775 Ash, Headway, the act of moving forward, the mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. i, There 
is rearing, rocking, vociferation ; not the smallest headway. 
X887 Jessopp Aready v. 159 Rarelj’, except in the open 
panshes, do the demagogues make headway, 

II. 3. Arch. Room over head ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, or the like. 

X775 Ash, Headway,, .toom for the head to pass. X842-76 
GwtLT Archil. Gloss., Headway 0/ Stairs, the clear dis- 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given landing place 
or stair to the ceiling above. i86z Smiles Eneitieers II. 
355 The strength as well as lightness of a bridge of this 
material . . is of great moment where headway is of import- 
ance. 1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The bridge has a clear 
he.Tdway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4 . Mining. [k\%o headways.) A narrow passage 
or ‘galleiy’ connecting the broad parallel passages 
or ‘ boards ^ in a coal mine. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 41 This Headways. . or first 
working, .is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Grain. Ibid. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
iBi9 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A .‘series of broad parallel passages 
or bords.. communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
j-ages or ‘headways*. 1881 Rayiioso Minitig Gloss, s.v., 
The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and- 
stall work. 

6 . Comb. Headways course : see quots. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Tertns Norihumh. ^ Durh. 

30 Headways Course, a line of vails or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pannel of boards. 1883 Grf.sley Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Heeuiways Course, when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards they 
are said to be driven headways course. 

Hea’d-work. [f. Head sb. + Work sb.] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life (1888) 46 Destroying 
myself with over-much head-work. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede iii. xxxiii, His headwork was so much more important 
to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess, II. 49 The art. .is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2 , Arch. ‘ An ornament for tlie keystone of an 
arch’ (1864 in Webster citing Gwill). 

Hence Hea-d-wo:rker, one who works with his 


;ad or brain. 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force (U. S. ed.) viii. 224 The 
:ad-\vorker is not equally fitted to be a hand-worker. 

HeB>dy (he*di), a. . Forms : 4-5 hevedi, *y, 
0di,4-6 hedy,( 5 heedye,heddi©,-y, 6-7 headie, 
'Q, headdy, 6- heady, [f. Head sb. + -t. Allied 
orig. sense to hecuUing adv.] 

L. Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent; pas- 

onate ; headstrong ; ‘ hurried on with passion 
a. Of motion, action, personal qualities. ^ ^ 
1382 Wyclif yudg. V. 15 Into hevedi ’'J 

and helle.Iie ‘,af hym silf to pcryl. 
f/A No. 349 I. 514 With here hevedy and fumovs Ian 
ge. 154s Ray.nold jc^i T. 

at giue so precipitate and heady . ^endie 

ortIn Calvin's Inst. n. ii- (1634) ”8 Rapng «iih hendre 
5t. XS75 Lvlv Eupkues (Arb f 145 

mor which he is by nature sub.ect furious 

r;«. Wks. (1660) 149 (^ed uith an he^) 

i-iS. I>r. 7,lyU 
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b. Of a person. (In early rise, also, domineer- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1526) ; passionately 
desirons of something, ‘keen' ^tpon (quot. 1540).) 

1494 Fabyak C/:r<?7#. vn. 342 Noo wonder thoughe>'«kyng 
were thushedy or greuouse toy® cyiie. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 70 The fyfthe condicyon that becometh a 
prynce, is, that he be not heddy to his subgectes. 15*6 
Tindale 2 Titn. iii. 4 Tra>'tours. heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then the lovers of god. 1540 in 
Strj’pe Eccl. Mettz. I. App. cxv. 324, I \yoId have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is forbydden them. 
*545 Aschasi Toxoph. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
rebelling many yeares agaynstvs. 1690 'Locv.KGovt. n.xyiii. 

§ 205 hlischiefs that may happen .. when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne. 175* Johnson Ratubler No. 184 P 6 
Passions by which the headyand vehement are seduced and 
betrayed. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qnariich xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. 

c. Of a Stream or current: Impetuous, violent. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. F, 1. i. 34 Neuer came Reformation in 

a Flood, With such a heady currance scowring faults. 1636 
Feiatly Clavis Myst. xxxii. 428 Like as a headie streame 
glides by the bankes, 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 602 Swept 
. .by the currents of the heady ocean. 

2 . Apt to affect or ‘ go to ' the head ; having an 
intoxicating or stupefjdng quality. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1652-52 Heylin Cosmogr. n. (1682)^ 128 
All heady .and intoxicating Drinks are by Law prohibited. 
x6^ Evelyn Sylva 11. vii. (1812) II. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells, a 1774 W, Harte Charii. Mason Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When new, 'tis heady, and, 
when old, 'tis sour. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 278 Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple’s. 

/g. 1669 Penn No Cross viii. § i His [Nebuchadnezrar] 
Successes and Empire were too Heady for him. 

•j* b. Affected in the head ; giddy. Obs. rare. 

1628 Wither Brit. Retttetizb. vm. 820 Some sheep are 
headdy ; Some get the staggers ; some the scab, 
f 3 . Having a large head. Obs. rare. 

1552 Huloet, Headye, or hauynge a great heade, caftto. 

4 4 . Of a tenure : In chief (:« capiie) ; held direct 
of the crown. Obs. nonce-use. 

1$^ Marston Sco. Villanit 1. iL 179 Tenure. .All to be 
headdy, or free*hold at least. 

5 . Comb., as heady-rashy heady-minded adjs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 216 Nor headie-rash pro* 
uoak’d with raging ire. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Hecyra iv. i, What are you so headic*minded that you wish 
the death of the child? 

Heaf. norih. dial. [Modification of hefty Haft, 
V.3.] Accustomed pasture-ground (of sheep). 
cs^Survey St. Bees Priory xa Monast.Angl.{^%^\\ III. 
579 A A pasture for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Sand- 
with Marshe. 1852 Jml. R. Agric. See, XIIL n. 265 (Cum- 
berland) Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay.. five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heaf in all weathers. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. a/i Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive ‘heafs\ and graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. ^ 1894 R, S. Ferguson Hist. Wesimld. xviii. 200 A 
Herdwick sheep is very much attached to its own * heat or 
that part of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs, form of Haft jAI 
Heake, erron. form of Heck sb. 

4* Healdjig-time. Obs. rare~^. ?Tiractodraw 
in the Haking, or the fish caught in it. 

*599 Lenten Stuffe IQ Nowit is high heaking-time, 

and bee the windes neuer so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating lungdom of Pisces, etc. 

+ Heal, bele, sh. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms; i 
h^lu, Iiffilo, bffil, 2“3 hmle, 2-6 hole, 2-7 beale, 
4-5 heel(e, 6-7 heal j also 4 hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 

5 belle, (5ele), 5 north.y 5-7 Sc. heiU, 6 Sc. heil, 
7-8 Sc. heal(l, 9 Sc. hale. [OE. hkluy hxlo, 
h^ly corresp. to OS. hHi (MUu. heile)^ OHG. heiliy 
hatliy hHt (MHG. heile)y Goth. *kaileiy -ein, from 
hail-Sy OE. hdl adj. Hale, Whole; one of the 
abstr. ferns, in WGer. -f, from earlier which in 
OE. changed this ending to -u. Cf, the doublets 
Hail Hale sb.^] 

1 . Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness ; health. 

a xooo Crist 1654 f>a:r is .. ha:lu butan sare. ciooo A’rtjr. 
Lerchd. I. 342 Him cymS god htel. cxx7S Lamb. Horn. 
145 t>er seal beon..hele wi3*uien unhele. a *300 Cursor M. 
23465 Hele \,Edin. hel] wit-vten seke or sure. CZ400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 66 Kepyng of 
bele ys mor bettir and mor precious h^n any medicyne. 
1431 E. E. Wills (1882) 87 Bejmg yn goode heale ana 
my full wittes. CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 351 To 
preserue your lord in heele \rimt euerv' deele). 1508 Dun- 
bar Poems iv. 1, I that in heiU wes and glaidnes, Am trublit 
now with gret selknes, a 1553 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. 
(Arb.) 46 He was your right good maister while he was in 
he.ale. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. 405 That thou 
beest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
17*1 Ramsay Anrtv. Burchetts Epist. 31 111 wish ye weel, 
And aft in sparkling claret drink your heal. 1795 Burns 
Te Mr. Mitchell v. My heal and weal I’ll tak a care o't. 

b. Recover)' from sickness, healing, cure. (In 
quots. 1470-85, 1687,^ cure, remedy.) 

c XX7S Lamb. Hoin. 29 Ane wunde . . o5er hwile hit is on 
w.me of his hele, cst^o S. Eng. Leg. 1. 16/5x4 Heorc hele 
buy hadden rlji here, c i^oCursorM. 1 975 4 Crist jjme he hele 
of hi wo. 1470-^5 Malory WrMwr xvn. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshe ful of blood of a mayde. .that blood sbold be 


her hele. 1687 P. Madan Tunbridge Wafers in Harl. Misc. 
(1808) I. 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2 . Well-being, welfare, safety ; prosperity. 

C050 Limlisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 47 Gif gie haelo beadas broSero. 
137. E. E, A Hit. P. A. x 6 pat wcle hat wont svatz , . heuen 
my happe & al my hele. C1386 Chaucer Erankl, T. 359 
Arueragus wth heele and greet honour . . Is comen hoom. 
14x2-20 Lydg, Chrott. Troy i. v, Where thrugh thin honor 
worship & thin hele Was lost. 1522 Skelton Why nat to 
Court 768 To cause the commune weale iAsngc to endure in 
heale. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. IvUL 14 Revenge, re- 
vert, revive, revest, reveall, My hurt, my hairt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good healy welfare, fortune ; whence ME. \ to) 
goderehehyXo good fortune, to welfare ; fortunately. 

c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 57 Godere hele hu hit scalt iseon. 
c 1205 Lay. 3597 5 ef hu heo hus dalest. to godere hire hiele. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 368 pat goder hele al Engelond was 
heo euere 3’bore. 

c. Evil heal\ disaster, harm. ( 7 b) evil helcy 
wrother healy unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. Hail 

2 , Hale j^.i b. 

cxxr^Latnh. Horn. 33Hwet seiS he dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboren. c 1205 Lay. 490 To wroher heore hele 
habbeS heo such were idon. <2x330 Otuel 211 Sarazin, nere 
thou messager Wrother hele come thou her. c 1340 Cursor 
PI. 6583 (Trin.) Ful euelhele brake he day. 

3 . Spiritual health, well-being, or healing ; sal- 
vation. Cf. SotTL-HEAL. 

901-g Charter of Eadweard va Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 163 
Ic 3 aer mynster on ^estacJolode for mine saule haelo. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 9 To-dae^ h^sse hiw-neddene ys hael 
jeworden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 He , . bihat us to 
mede eche hele. a 2225 Ancr. R. 430 To alle uolkes heale. 
a X300 Cursor M. 11341 Do me to rest nu seruand hin, For 
nu min ci has sen hin hel. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 
(jodd . . has xvrojt hele in m^’ddes of he erthe. 1578 Ps. 
larvii. in Scot. Poems x6th C. 11 . 128 Thy sauing heill and 
righteousnes. 

Heal (hfl), 2^.1 Forms : i hmlan, 2-3 bcelen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 (helien), healen, 4 haile, 4-5 
heel(e, (.SV. heile, heyle, hel), (5 5 ele), 6-7 
heale, (ib. heil(l), 7- heal. [A Com. Teut. vb. ; 
OE. hxlan = OFris. hHUy OS. helian (MDii. 
MleUy heilen, Du. heeletty LG. heh7i)y OHG. heilan 
(Ger. heilett)y ON. heil (Sw.'^^/a, Da. hele)y Goth. 
hailjaity deriv, aihaiUSy OTeut. *hailo-Zy OS. hdly 
Hale, Whole.] 

1 . irans. To make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness? to cure {of a disease or wound). 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Hsla3 untrume. ^*175 
Lamb. Horn, 91 Heo weren iheled from alle untrumnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 13261 He. .hcild raani ha* war seke. rx3a5 
PTetr. Horn, 130 The prophet Helesius Of leper heled an 
hethen man. c 137S Sc. Leg. SaintSy Petrus 117 He hellys 
sek men And quyknyse dede. 1382 Wyclif Luke iv. 23 
Leeche, heele tnl silf. <rx4oo Maundbv. (1839) vi. 69 The 
drj’e tree..he!eh him of the fallynge cuyll. C1450 St. 

(Surtees) 106^ How aungel Raphael helyd hiskne. 
1607 Shaks. Timon n. 1. 24, 1 .. must not breake my backe, 
to heale his finger, 1842 Tennyson Pforie cTArt/i. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. absol. To perform or effect a cure. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 10 Ys hyt alyfed to halenne 
[cxx6o Hatton G. to hselen] on reste-dagum? ezooo Sax. 
Leechd, 1 . 342 Wi 5 cagena dymnysse genim foxes geallan. . 
hyt hasleh. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon <5- Judas 32 Of 
fewire and parlesy, Vith word hu heihs. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xi. 124 pe Oyle..heleh of many sykenesses. c 1450 ir. 
Dc Imitatioite ill. Iv, 132 pe heuenly leche of soules, hat 
•smytist & helisl. x6ix Bible Dent, xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
I heale. 1732 Pope Ep, Bathztrst 234 As Poison heals, in 
just proportion us’d. 1827 Kedle Chr, J’’, Visit. Sick iii, .As 
if one prayer could heal. 

c. efec. To touch for the ‘ king^s evil \ 

1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc, (1816) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o .. for heling 2 seke folks 13, 4. x66i Pepys 
Diary 13 Apr,, I went to the Banquet-house, and there saw 
the King heale. 

2 . To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a Avound) ; also I0 heal up, over. Also absol. 

CIOOO Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 1 Dael hig ..haeldun [ciz6o 
G. hclden] adle, and mice untrumnysse. c 1205 Lay. 
I 2307a For heo sculde mid haleweie helen [c 1275 heale] his 
wunden. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse. c 1450 Gotagros fy 
Gaw. 882 Thai hynl of his hamese, to helyn his wound. 
1590 Spenser P'. Q. m. v. 42 O foolish physick. .That heales 
up one, and makes another wound ! 1676 Wiseman Sttrg. 
(J.), A fontanel had been made in the same leg, which he 
Avas forced to heal up. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 153 
They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 1863 White 
Melville Gladiators ix. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, skin deep, 
and healed over now, 

3 . fig. To restore (a person, etc.) from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unAvholesomeness, danger, dcslruction) ; to sa\'e, 
purify, cle.inse, repair, mend. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter csdxxx.'i Se haeleSgeSreste on heorlan. 
c 10^ Ags. Ps. (Spl.) xliii. 4 [xliv. 3} (Bo5W.) Earm heora ne 
hmlp hig. exi7S Lamb. Horn. 95 He nc com na to demane 
moncun.. ac to helenne. ri2os Laa*. 15871 hi wxrc 
la ruined wall] hxlc. 1382 Wycuf 2 Chron. vii. 14 , 1 schal 
..ben mercyable to ibe synnesof heni.and helyn their lond. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Kings iL 22 So the water was healed. 
*650 Jer. Taylor Holy Livvtg (1834) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. xii. Our 
ship was . . healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tenna'son Pz’inc. 
in. 49 Heal me with your pardon. 


b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
compared to a disease or Avound). 

c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 173 Elch sinne. .bute hit be here 
forgieue o3er mid bote iheled. *340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1724 pe gastly woundes of syn Thurgh penaunce may 
heled. 15x6 Pilgr. PetfiW.deW.isjx) G b, Sacramenles 
of the chirche : the whiche cureth, releueth & helethall de- 
faules. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. lit. v.^ 117 Faster then his 
tongue Did make offence, his eye did heale it vp. 1720 
OzELL Vertol's Rom. Ref II. xiv, 348 Octavia, Antony’s 
Wife and Cmsar’s Sister, .at various Times, heal’d up their 
Breaches. 1849 Macaulay i/rV/. II. 135 Something 
might have been done to heal the lacerated feelings. .of the 
Irish gentry'. 1887 Trf.vela'an in Times 7 Mar, 10/6 The 
breach in our ranks might be healed tomorrow. 

4. intr. (for rejl^ To become AA'hole or sound; 
to recoA’er from sickness or a Avound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 
Avound or sore.) 

a 137s Joseph Arim. 68r pe arm helede a-yeyn hoi to |je 
slompe. a 1400-50 Alexander 2817, 1 sail liele all in hast. 
1530 Palsgr. 595/1 Whan thy Avounde begynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytehe. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. lit. lit. 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe giue themselues. x^ts^Pled. 
Jrnl. IX. 432 He suffered the issues to hc^l. i888G<uv/pn. 
ing II Feb. 685/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, v.'^,io cover : see Hele vfi 
IIeal(e, dial, forms of Hale a. 

Hea'la1}le, n. rare — °. [f. Heal + -ABLE.] 
That may be healed ; curable, remediable. 

1570 Levins Planip. 2/26 Healeable, sanabilis. x6ii 
CoTGR., Guarissahle, healeable, cureable, recouerable. 

HeaLall (hrligl). [f. Heal v. -j- All. Cf. 
All-heal.] 

1 . Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also fig. 

1577 B. Gooce Hercsbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 191 It was 
called in the olde time Panacea or Healeal. a 1878 Lewes 
Study Psychol. (1879) *5® Forgiveness is contemplated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Lit. World 4 Sept. 159 Unlike many other 
popular economic heal-alls, co-operation does not involve 
a^’ fundamental economic fallacy. 

2 . Herb. A popular name of various plants, in- 
cluding Rhodiola rosea, Valeriana officinalis. Pru- 
nella vulgaris, and Collinsonia canadensis. 

*853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 82 (Britt. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea. Often to be met with in gardens, where it 
is sometimes called Heal-all, for the leaves are applied to 
recent cuts of a slight nature. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Heal- 
all, Collinsonia canadensis and Rhodiola rosea. 

t Hea’l-bite. Ol>s. [f. as prec. + Bite r^.] 
= Heal-doo, q.v. 

Heald (hrid). Weaving, [app. the same word 
as OE. h^eld, h(fel<i, hifel, ON. hafald, a deriv. of 
*hafjdn, hiblmn, hgf- to raise, with instrumental 
suffix ; cf. OE. n&dt, ME. nedel, and netde, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threadsof the warp or woof themselves.] = Heddle. 

<1700 Epitial Gloss. 602 hebild [Corpus 

hebelgyrd], C725 Corpus Gloss. [O. E. T.) 1232 Liciuin, 
hebeld. Lxcla, hebeldored. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. I. 320 
Gewri5 to anum hefel-prsede. cioso Su/p. /El/ric's roe. 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 187/13 Licium, hefeld. 1483 Cath, Angl. 
181/1 An Helde, trama. 1760 SPecif. Patent J. Stell No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healas Avhich contain the ivarp. 
1824 Ann.Reg. 270* An improved method of making healas 
to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 
cloths. 1851 Art Jml. lllustr, Catal. p. vii**/i Placed 
in the healds or ‘heddles’of the loom. 2864 Chambers' 
Encycl. VI. 189 In the case of plain weaving the threads of 
the warp are divided alternately by the loops of each heald. 

b. Qttrib.xgaA Comb., zxsheald-cord, -knitter, -ing, 
-tiiachine, -maker, -shaft, -thread, -yarn. 

1851 in lllustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 lOccupa- 
tions of the people] heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers'' Encycl.y. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
. . employs the chief attention of several manufacturers. 
1864 Ibid, VI. 189 Six heald-threads and six Avarp-threads 
are shoAA’n. xBja Tolhausen Technol. Diet., Heald-cord, 
cross ^\xiQ%.,embarbe. 

Heald, var. Hield v. to lean, incline to one side. 
Heald(e, obs. forms of Hold v. 
tHeal-dog. Obs. [f. Heal v. -f- Dog.] A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
also heal-bite. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. C j a, Alysson of Dloscorides and 
Plyny may be named in English helebyte or heledog, of 
property that it hath in helyng of the bityng of madde 
dogges. 1597 Gerardc Herbal 11. cxviii. § 2. 3^ ilad- 
woort or MooncAvoort is called .. of some Heale dog. 1611 
Cotgr., Alysson, the hearbe ^ladwort. .heale dog. 

Healed (hrid), ppi. a. [f. Heal v.^ + -ed k] 
Restored to health, cured. Also fig, 

<1x300 Cursor PI. 13863 lesus. .)?ar spak he AS'it hi.s heeld 
man. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 167, I am loth to gall 
new-hcal’d Avound. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. II. 150 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 

t HeaTend. Ohs. Forms : 1-3 beelend, 2 
helend(e,halende, 3helind(e, halind,healend, 
-ent. [OE. hilend, hilend = OS. Mljand, hlleand, 
heland, OHG., MHG. heilant, G. htiland-. sub- 
stantival form of pres. pple. of OE. h&lmt OTcut. 
*hatljan to heal, save.] One that ' hetils’ or saves; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 
proper name Jesus. 

£‘2000 Ags. Gosp. ^^att. i. i Her xa on cneorisse-boc 
luTlendcs cri^tes dauides suna. Ibid. i6 Se hailend is 
Senrmned crisL cxooo/Elfric I/ofn. II. 214 lesus is 
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Ebreisc nama, is on Leden ‘Salualor’, and on Englisc 
‘H®lend'. CI17S Lamb, Horn. 3 pe helend nehlechede 
to-ward ienisalem. cxzoo Ormjn 3355 5uw iss borenn nu 
to da33 Halennde off Jure sinness. <rx205 Lay. 9144 A child 
..l>at scolde beon ihaten Halend [1^1275 Helare]. axzz^ 
After. ii2pe luuewurSe Louerd and helinde, ofheouene. 

Healer ^ (hrbi). [f. Heal + -eb L] 

1 . One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
etc.) ; a leach, doctor ; also, one who heals spirit- 
ual infirmities ; in early use, Saviour = prec. 

CX17S Lamb. Horn, 83 5®fbe hefde on his moder ibroken 
hire meidenhad, ne mihte nawiht brekere bon icloped 
helere. c 1275 Passion Lord X15 in Old Eng;. Misc. 40 He 
com to pe Gywes .. And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
f 1440 Hyuton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nou^t elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 1611 Bible Isa. iii. 7, I will not be a healer. 1680 
Otway Complaint In vain you strive To act a healer’s 
part. 1859 C. ^Barker Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages \. 9 
Healers of the sick in their hospitals. 

2 . A healing substance ; a remedy. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 43 Terre of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and is a fretter, and no healer, 1658 A. Fox IVurtz* Surg. 
II. XXV. 151 The said Hearb .. is an extraordinary healer. 
1674 R. Godfrey Inj. < 5 * Ah. Physick 5 This can no waies 
be better, and safelier done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regular Diet. 

Healer - : see Heler, coverer, 

Healewei, -wi, van of Halewei, Obs. 
Healfang ; see Halsfabg, Obs. 
tHealfal, a. Obs. Forms: see Heal jA [f. 
Heal sb. + -ruL.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation ; wholesome, salutary. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i Ihesu es als mekyll to be 
mene als saueoure or helefull. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainisx 
Pelagia 206 [He] Iniungit hyr heileful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 305 pis lond hap hoot wellesand 
heleful. X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pe Ewangels, in 
pe whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. a *563 Bale 
Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 122 Healful remedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apert temptations 
of the fiend. 

Hea'ling, vbl. rf.i [f. Heal + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Heal ; restoration to 
health ; recovery from sickness ; curing, cure. 

czooo Gosp. Nieod. x, Ne be haelinge, ne be reste daga 
gewemminge. ^1340 Cursor M. 13871 (Trln.) Of sekenes 
bastou helynge. c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirttrg. 63 Of pis heel- 
yng . . hise nei3eboris hadden greet wondir. iS4^ J- Hey- 
WOOD Prov, (1867) 71 It is yll healyng of an olde sore. x6ix 
Bible Hahum iii. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise : thy 
wound is grieuous, x86q EllicottZ^ Our Lord 213 
Numerous healings . .performed in the plain of Gennesareth, 
x88o Daily Netvs 7 Dec. 5/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. 

b. spec. The touching by English sovereigns for 
the king’s evil. 

(An Office for the Healing \iz% formerly often printed with 
the Prayer-book. A MS, copy, said to be of 1559, is in the 
Bodleian Library’.) 

2676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 Lost in the Banketing-house 
at Whitehall. .presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onyx-Stone. 1707 Bk. Com, Prayer Y vI {.title'). At the 
Healing.^ 1876 Blunt Annot. P, B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing, /ij'rf., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2 . trausf siixCi fig. Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion ofwholeness, well-being, safely, or prosperity; 
spiritual restoration, salvation, 

^1225 St. Marker. 19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. x6xi 
Bible Mal.^ iv. 2 Vnto you that feare my Name, shall the 
Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) xoo Ic seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. x86x May Const. 
Hist. i. (1882) I. 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 
healing of political differences. 

3 . aitrib, and Comb,, as healing actioti, art ; 
healing-bor, the box containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); f healing-coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king's evil ; healing-pyx = healing-box. 

X683 Treasury JParrant 17 Nov. (HalHwel!)j Privy purse 
healing-gold £$00. 2824 Scott St. Ronan's vii. It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 2857 Chambers' It^ortn. I. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
be added. 2857 Mayne Reid IVar Trail xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the healing art. 

Healing, vbl. sb.^, covering : see Heukg. 
Hea'ling, ppl. a. [f. Heal v. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That heals or cures ; curative ; salutary. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxiv. (2495) 6i8 The 
apples of the cypresse tree . . ben soure and heelyng. 2605 
Shaks, Mach. iv. iii. 156 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction. i6xx Bible Jer, xxx. 13 
Thou hast no healing medicines. X7X2-14 Pope Rape Lock 
IV. 56 A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's i. An analysis of the healing waters. 

2. iratisfi and fig, 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 331, I should be glad that 
this question might be a healing question among us. 2667 
Milton P. L. ix. 290 To whom with healing^ words Adam 
reply'd. 2701 Rowe Amb. Sttp-Moili. ii. i. 53s By his 
Concurrence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 2767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, II. iii. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them. 
<12859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 28s Some Lords. .came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3 . Of a wound ; That cicatrizes or closes. 

2857 Chambers' Infortn. I. 777 The best dressing for 
a healing wound. 2888 Daily News 4 Oct. 6/2, I saw six. . 
healinj;, sores on the left forehead. 


4 . Comb. : healing blade, leaf, (a) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Sempervivum tecioritin ; (^) the 
Greater Plantain, Plantago major) healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphyium officinaU', 
t healing-horn, ? hartshorn ; • healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lee 
Gloss. Eccl, Liturg. Terms'). 

2657 P-EEVE GotTi Plea 327 Ivory, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not therefrom Beasts? 
2799 Ess. Highland Soc. III. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful treatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
‘ • hj’ giving (hem a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
leaf boiled in buttermilk. 1877 A. W. Bennett tr. Thomi's 
Struct. Boi. (2882)43 In direct contrast to the generating tis- 
sues are the healing-tissues, tuberous tissues, or cork-tissues. 
Hence Hea'lingly adv. 

2864 Webster, 2886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid 111 . 
ii. 39 The lovely common sights of early morning touch 
healingly upon his bruised brain. 

t Healless, a. Obs. In 4-5 heleles. [f. Heal 
sb. + -LESS.] Deprived of health or well-being. - 
C2374 Chaucer Troylusx. 1593 Howmyght a wyghtin 
torment and in drede, And heleles [ed. 2561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of Helm, Helmet. 
t Healme. Obs. [a. obs. F. heaultne, heatime 
helmet, ‘ the Helmet cherrie, Heart-cherrie, French 
cheirie * (Cotgr.) *. see Hewi.] A kind of cherry. 

2574 Hyll 86 Yc may well begin to graffe .. at 
Christmas.. and principally the healme or great Cherrie. 
2575 Art 0/ Planting xs The great healme cherry, 
t Healluier. Obs. [a. obs. F. heahnier, heaul- 
inter Heart-cherrie tree’ (Cotgr.), f. prec.] 
157s Art of Planting 15 The great Cherry (called Heal- 
mier). 


t SealZL6SS, Obs. In 3 beilnesse. [OE. 
hklnes, f. Jrxle, by-form of h&l whole + -ness.] 
Welfare; salvation. 

C897 K. i^LFRED Gregory's Past- xxxvi. 246 Nu is hler- 
suinnesse tima & nu sint haelnesse dagos. CX250 Gen, <)• Ex. 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is 3er-in. 

Healp, obs, form of Help. 

Healsfang: see HalseaVNG. 

Healsome^ (I- Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. helstim, 
f. heU. Heal sb. health + -some. Cf. Halesome; 
Ger. heilsam, ON. heilsamr.'] Wholesome, salu- 
tary; healthful. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 250 Sene J>at ku Has trewit 
heilesunx consel now. ^2400 ApoLLoll.t It is helsum to 
ke pope . , kat k® peple be rijtly eoformid, how k«i owe to 
accept k« pope as ke vicar of Crist, e 2450 Henrvso.v Mor, 
Pah. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance, e 2560 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xv. t Vp, helsum hairt I thy rutis 
rais, and lowp t 278$ Burns Sat. Ni, 92 The heal- 

some parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food. 

Hence Bealsozneness, wholesomeness. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (hel», sb. Forms: i hcelji, 3-5 helfe, 
4-5 heelthe (6ltli(e), 4-6 helth(e, 6 healthe 
(hellthe), 6- boalth. [OE. hklp = OHG. heilida, 
-rV/<a,-rVtta:—'W Ger. type *hailifa,t. Whole, 
Hale : see -th.] 

1 . Soundness of body ; that condition in tvhicli 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

cxooo iELFBic Horn, II. 540 Ure lichamana bEelSe we 
awendaS to leahtrum. ^ 2205 Lay, 29992 pn wcoren iEluri- 
ches wunden. .alle iheled,ahke helSewas neo'Sered for lurre 
of his monnen, 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 298 be fyfie 
[pouerte] is moder of helihe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
190 b/i A preest . . had lost the helthe of one of his handes 
that he myght synge no masse.^ x5^Mirr,Mag.,Salishnry 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is byest, 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, in, i. 82 All health vnto my gracious Soucraigne. 2626 
Massinger Rom. Actor x. ii, I, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Addison TatlerlHo. 75 f 3 With a.. 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 2815 Jane Austen Emma 
V, One hears sometimes of a child being *the picture of 
health ' ; now Emma always gives me the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health. 2851 Carpenter Man. 
P/iys. (ed. 2) 253 The accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far from being a condition of health, that it 
powerfully tends to produce disease. 

2 . By extension, The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis- 
charge of functions: usually qualified as good, bad, 
‘iveak, delicate, etc, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv, iv, Your lady .. is in 

S '" ct health, 2590 Spenser F. Q. iii. ix. 26 Her erased 
. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Church Porch xxiii. 

Amidst their sickly healths. 2638 ^KYX,^tx. Balzac's Lett, 
(vol. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 2782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto prevented her. 2802 Med. 7 ml. VIII. eio She 
enjoyed very tolerable health. 1827 G, Beaoceerk jeum. 
Marocco xvi, 190 Our healths slightly improved. 

b. Bill of health', see Bill 10 ; formerly in 
Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground ofbadhealth(BellZ?zV/.A< 77 (/ 5 Vv//.). Board 
of Health, (fi) in the United Kingdom : a Govern- i 
ment Board which existed 1848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health : its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board ; 
(f») in the Uniled States : the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitarj’ matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 
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diseases. Ofiice, Officer of Health : see health- 
office, -officer in 8. 

2627 Moryson I tin. r. 74 Hee must bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his health. .Neither will the Officers of health 
in any case dispence with him. Ibid. 252 Appoint chiefe men 
to the office of providing for the publike health, calling the 
place where they ineete, the Office of Health. 
t 3 . Healing, cure. Obs. 

c 2000 iELFRiC Horn. n. 28 Gif we wyllaS ealle Sa wundra 
and ha:l5a awritan ..^efremode kurh Sone wuldorfullan 
cy5ere Stephanum. 2382 Wyclif Acts iv. 22 The man. .in 
the which this sygne of heelthe was inaad. — 2 Cor. xii. 9 
To another, grace of heelthis, 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88b/2 Holy oylle..moche vayllable to theltheofsykenesses 
of many men. 2555 Eden 74 The diseased woman 

obteyned healthe of the fluxe of her uludde. 

4 . Spiritual, moral, or mental soundness or well- 
being; salvation, arch. 

cxoooSax. Leechd. III. 236 J>am arist rlhtwisnysse sunne, 
and haslk is on hyre fiSerum. £‘2250 Old Kent. Serm. i: 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode .. ket he us yeue gostliche 
helke in ure saule. 2382 Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. i The I^rd 
my lijting and myn helthe. — Luke ii. 30 Myn y3cn han 
seyn thin helthe. 2526 Tindale Luke xix. 9 lesus sayd 
vnto hym : This daye is healthe come vnto this housse. 2552 
Bk. Com. Prayer Oein. There is no health in vs. 

26x6 R. C. Times* Whistle iv. 2620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dearest health. 2744 Harris Three Treat, iii. .xi. 
(1765) 185 That Health, that Perfection of a Social State. 
2887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant xxiii. 224 As you value the 
health of your own souls. 

1 5 . Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 
CX250 Gert. 4 ' Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, dredeS ju no3t, for 
aure helde or hider brojt. 2382 Wyclif 2 dVi?/;. xxiii. 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, and the Lord made a greet heelth. 
2S3S CovERDALE X Sam. xiv. 45 Ionathas..that hath done 
so greate health in Israel this night. 2602 Shaks. Ham. r. 
iv. 40 Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn’d. <;26n 
Chap.man Iliad xv. 683 There is no merej’ in the wars, your 
healths lie in your hands. 

't'b. Evil health', bad luck, hurt, disaster. Obs. 
^2477 Caxton 7 ason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that’ wa.s to his euill helihe. c 2500 
Metusine xxxvi. 287 To theire euyl helihe they haue le- 
countred geffray. 

6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person's 
welfare or prosperity; a toast drunk in a person's 
honour. See also Dbink v. 14. 

2596 Shaks. Tam.Shr.\\\.\\.vjx Hee calls for wine, a 
health quoth he. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. iv. Wks. 
2856 I. 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save’s, 2675 Cocker Morals 9 By drink- 
ing others healths, to lose their own. 2723 Addison Cato 
11. ii, Casar sends health to Cato. 1795 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 2822 III. 578, 1 like not 
healths ; too oft they carry treason. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xvii. IV, 7 As often as any of the., princes proposed a 
he^th, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded. 

1 7 . Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Obs. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 13 Bretayne passek 
Irlond in faite wedec and nobilte but no^t In hel|;e. 

8. atirib.an^ Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
cullure, -drop, -recuperation, -token \ b. obj. and 
obj. gen., as health-building, -drinker, -ing, -ffiver, 
-seeker, -zmking\ health-bear ingy -boding, -giving, 
-hunting, -promising, -restoring, -saving adjs. ; c. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. d. 
Special Comb. : health-board = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public e.xhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to enforce quarantine regulations (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; health laws, the statutes 


egulaling general sanitary conditions by the ai> 
)ointment of Boards of Health (Eouvier Law Diet. 
S56) ; i* health-offering, peace offering; health- 
)fflce, the department haring the administration 
>f the health laws ; health-officer, an officer 
harged with the administration of the health laws 
:nd sanitary inspection ; health-resort, a place 
o which people resort for the benefit of their 
leallh ; health-roll, a list showing the state of 
lealtli of a company of people, as of a ship’s crew. 
i883 Miss A. K,. Green Behind Closed Doors hi, He is on 
he *Health Board, 2598 Sylvf.ster Du Bar/as ii. ii. 1. A rn 

83 O sacred Olive !..*Health-boading branch. 2895 Westm. 

'az. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to *heaUh- 
uilding. 2552 Huloet, *HeaIth causynge .. sospitalts. 
6^ Marston Faivtie iv. Wks. 1836 II. 72 Favour-wearere, 
onnet-mongers, *heahh-drxnkers. 2633 "pRysav. Histpo- 
Tastix Title-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
)icing, *Healthdrinking. 28x3 Shelley Q. I^h yi. 52 
Fniil pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy, Fall like a 
ew of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara- 
ons for . . the International *Health Exhibition. *3°* 
k^YCLiF Ps. Ixiv. [Ixv]. 6 God, cure *helihe jiuere. 1M2 Ldna 
,YALL Donovan xxi. (1887) 257 H drew him away 
lought of w’eakness and soul-diseasc to the licaitn- 
iv-er. 1583 Shaks. i. Z. i. i. =36 T'l= 
hysicke of thy ’h.alth-g!uing ayre. ,876 
rs. VI. Iv. 433 Hcalth-givine , *83S Coimdal - 
xliii. 27 The prestesshal oSre 
lealthoffringcs vpon , byname 

156 Bouvier Law Diet. I. 5B1 Health OPf' . , . 

‘an officer invested with «tab!isbm<nt 

to4 f. Voider 1 V;r.v S^lt I/. S. =5. 

Taiarettoes ind •hwUh.offices. '860 M.;^ 

(1865I ri6/i It is ridiculous that a ’“r'Kl;/ “."miss 
S eer, .should be =PP?'"''^p‘’>:K^,"bc^fehh.p“ ud as 
OLUE« A n Tcr,.cnU .U 2, No 

which presents such a 
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combination of hygienic advantages. i 5 gi Freeman* Sk.fr, 
Fretick Trav. j8i Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort. 17x5 Rowe Lady Jane Gray 1. i,‘ [He] 
Trj’’d ev’rj* *heafth'restoring herb and gum. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. XX. 256 His *heaUh-roll makes a sorry 
parade. x888 M. B. Edwards Parting of Ways lll.xi. 179 
A .. *health-saving invention. 1883 W. H. Bishop House 
Merck. Prince iii. (1885) 40 They went .. to the *healih 
springs of Colorado and Florida. 1886 Annie Edwardes 
Playzvrigkt’s Dau. iL 21 The companion of her father’s 
Italian *health-wanderings. 1613 Selden On Drayton 
Wks. III. 838 (Tod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
. .as a note of health-wishing. 

+ Health., r'. Obs. [f. prec.sb.] A/r. To drink 
a health or healths. Also to health it. 

1611-1696 [see Healthing vhl. sb, 2]. 1635 Heywood 

Eng, Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 72 Goe, health it freely for 
my good successe. 1636 W. Sampson Vcnv Breaker ir, i. 
They now are healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

Hea’ltheries, sb. pi. coUoq. [f. Health sb. -f- 
-ERY.] A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884; suggested by 
the Fisheries of the preceding year. 

1884 Daily News 30 hlay. The Shakspeare sho\v. .will be 
more attractive to poetic souls than the Healtheries. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 2/1 If the Fisheries spoiled the early 
Promenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheries 
wiW do so with these. .this year. 

Stea«ltliftil (he*l])ful), a. [f. Health 

1 . Promoting or conducive to bodily health ; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xiv. xii. ''1495) 473 ^fount 
Effraym was most helihfuU in ayre. 1559 W. CuNNlNGHA^f 
Cosmogr. Glasse iBo These famous, and helthfull rivers, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 212 
The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, else very 
healthful 1709-10 Steele Taller 128 ?4 Cleanliness 
and healthfu4 Industry wait on all your Motions. 1877 
Thorold in Gd. Words XVIIT. 16/1 The cheapest and 
healthfullest route. -is by steamer. 

b. Bestowing, promoting, or conducive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity; salutary, saving. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace, iii, 32 He offride for helthe of the 
man an helthful sacrifice [kostiam sabitareni\. c 1410 Lovf. 
Bonaveni. Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) If. 121 In fiat furst makynge 
of fiis hel^fulle sacramente. 1560 Becon Ne^o Catech. Wks. 
1844 II. 20Z His glorious passion and healthful death. 1596 
Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 281 King Gregorie -. 
setis out helthfull and gud lawis. 1642 Declar. Lords iff Com, 
23 Nov, 2 Healthfull for the present State of this Kingdome. 
Z862D. Wilson ll.xxiii. 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, etc. r F'uU of or 
characterized by health ; enjoying good health ; 
healthy. Now rare, 

1550 (^ovERDALE Spir. Perlc xv. ^Vks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
any mannerofsickness. 1667 D’che.ss Newcastle Life Dk, 
N, (1886) III. 208 By this temperance he finds himself ver>’ 
healthhil. 1754-81 Johnson L. P., Cave, He was generally 
healthful, and capable of much labour. 2862 Miss Yonge 
C'tess Kate i. (1880) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and brown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Marked by intellectual or moral soundness. 

x6ox Shaks. yul. C. n. i. 319 Such an exploit haue I in 
hand Ligarius, Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it. 
1744 Armstrong Present Health i. (R,), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. X83X 
Macauijvy Ess., Ld. Nugent's Hampden (1887) 205 A mind 
50 great .. so healthful and so well proportioned. 1884 
Manch. Exam, 14 Nov. 5/7 The Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 


HeaTthfolly, adv, [f. Healthful a, + -ly 2.] 
In a healthful manner : see the adj. 

X398 Trexusa Barth, De P, R. xvni. Ixxiv. (1495) 829 A 
wesell brent to asshes is helthfully done in medyc>*n. 1581 
Marbech Bk. of Notes 74 They therby are stirred to hate 
themselues, and so are heallhfullie killed, a 1642 Sir W, 
Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 394/1 The Island [is] 
Healthfully seated. <xx687 Petty Pol, Arith. vi. (1691) 97 
New England.. where People live long, and healthfully. 
a 1791 Wesley Husb, ^ Wives v. Wks. 1811 IX. 81 An ad- 
monition . .healthfully sharp, a 1864 Hawthorne S, Felton 
(1870) 14 Living healthfully in the open air. 

HeaTtlrftllness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
condition or quality of being healthful; wholesorae- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnn's Inst. iv. xiii. 86 ITiey refreshe 
their body, so muche as sufiiseth for life and healthfulnesse. 
a 1568 CovERDALE Ghcstly Ps. 1. ^Vks, (Parker Soc.) 11. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. fyMin. Inlrod., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live, 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. 
(1864) 20 Hie healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rez'. iv. 110 Solid ability and moral healthfulness. 

Hea'ltbily, Qdv , [f. Healthy a. + -ly2.] 
In a healthy manner. 

1632 Sherwood, Healthfully, or heahhille, sainemeni, 
salubrentent,salutairement. X726 X-r-GViX Alberti's Archil. 
I. 3/2 Where they might live the most healthily, 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) 1. 333 Beh- 
men is healthily and beautifully wise, notwithstanding the 
m\'siical narrowness. x868 L\^ax Riz‘ulet cxwix. ii, Hts 
wind, that Llowelh healthily, Thy sicknesses to heal. 

Hea*ltlli 216 SS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity: see the adj. 

1670 Narborouch fr/tl. in Acc. Sez’. Late Voy. \. (17:1) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country*. 

Anson's /'Vv. 3:3 All these advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the hcaltniness of its climate, x8a4 SEELE^• in 
Centemp. Rez’. Oct. 503* Werther*. .has certainly no advan- 
tage in hc-althincss of tone. 

t Hea'ltliing, “ vbl . sb . [f. Health sb . or t'.] 


1 . The furthering or imparting of health, rare. 
xs8i Mulcaster Positions xlv.ki^B7)sgS The helping, and 
healthing of all studentes. 

* 2 . The drinking of healths ; toasting. 
x6xx Bp. Hall Serm. xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bouz- 
ing, and quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing b there. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Estherx. 8 This detestable healthing and 
carousing too too common in all parts of Christendom. 1696 
O. Heywood Let. in Thoresbfs Corr. (Hunter) 1. 229, 
I prefer this exercise to ranting, railing, healthing. 
t Hea-lthist. Obs, nonce^wd, [f. Health sb. + 
-1ST.] One who is addicted to drinking healths. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. i. 1. | 3 The Greeks drink in 
small cruses at the beginning of their feasts, and in large 
howls at the latter end : an order ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists ©four time. 

Healtllless(he‘ljiles),a. [see -LESS.] 

1 . Without health, out of hc.alth ; destitute of 
bodily, menial, or spiritual health ; unhealthy. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 97 Why doe I seeke 
to heate my helihlesse hart ? 1635 Quarles Embl. iii. iii. 

(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. for Veari. xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
thy youth thou hast a healihlesse old age. 1857 bias. 
Mathews Tea-t. Talk I. 48 [Her] healthless condition had 
kept her many years in painful retirement. 

2 . Not conducive to health ; unwholesome, in- 
salubrious. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 1. i. § 16 Like him whose 
. . meat [is] nothing but sauces ; they are healthless, charge- 
able, and useless. 1855 Singleton VirgilW. 354 Wnodweil 
In. .ancient PyrgI, and Gravisem healthless. 

Hence Hea*ltWessness, unhealthiness; unwhole- 
someness. 

1655 Jer. Tastor Unum Necess. vi. § 7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all. .that to .supply 
a need is to bring a danger. x6&) Duct. Dubit. 11, 
iii.-viii. § 7 Fasting, .is the best, .unless it be altered by the 
inconveniences or healthlessness of the person. 

Healthsome (hedjisiim), a. Now rare. [f. 
Health sb. + -some.] 

+ 1 . Full of health ; possessing good health ; 
healthy. Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. {18^) 444 A stomach 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 K. Carew in Lismore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 11. HI. 225 Some say he is y® healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. 

2 . Bestowing health (bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 
wholesome ; salutary. 

1538 Bale Comedy Johan Babtiste in Harl. Misc. 1. 105 
Thys helthsome counsell maketb my hart joyfull and glad. 
*573 Tusser Husb. xi. (1878) 27 And healihsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. 63 That healthsome 
light of Jesus Christ shone, .upon the Britans. 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica 1. 45 A stream of hot water, which.. becomes cool 
and healthsome. i8ox H. C Sovteone must suffer 

II. xiii. 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-carl. 

Hence Hea'lthsomely ; Hea’lthsomeuess. 
1563 Golding C^f/Tr(i565)27i He. .made so many iorneyes 
. . for chaunge of the places for healthsomnesse. 1579 Fulkf. 
Heskins' Pari. 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
secrate his bodie and bloud. 1582 Bentley Mon. Malrones 
ii. 16 Wcllspring of all healthsomnes. 

.EeaTthward, a. [f. Health sb. + -ward.] 
Tenciing in the direction of health. 

1884 Pennsyht. Sch.Jrnl. XXXII. 382 There is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. x886 Brit, Med. 
Jrftl. 25 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help nature on 
her healthward course. 

Healthjr (he-ljii), a. [f. Health sb. + -y.] 

1 . Possessing or enjoying good health ; hale or 
sound (in body), so as to be abie to discharge all 
functions efiicientlj’. 

1552 Huloet, Healthye or healthfull, incolumis, saluber, 
salutifer, salutaris, sanus, 1581 Pettie Cuazzds Chi. 
Conv. I. (1586) 23 Healthie men.. are properly those, who 
have y® foure humours so equally tempered in them . . that 
one thing exceede not another. X670 Narborouch Jml. in 
Acc. Scv. Late Voy. i. (1711) 96 The Spaniards are well- 
complexioned People. .and seem to be mighty healthy. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time II. 535 He is of a very* vigorous 
and healthy constitution. 1015W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
Harlan v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 

like a fair chance, will take care of themselves. 

2 . Conducive to or promoting health; whole- 
some, salubrious ; salutarj^ Also^/^. 

1552 [see sense i). 1577 Googe HeresbacJCs Hush. i. 
(1386) 8 b, Best is it.. in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the Fast, a 1704 Locke (J,), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, arc fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. 1748 Wesley Let. 
cone. Tea in London (1892) 37a A Mixture of Herbs 

. . healthier as uxli as cheaper than Tea. 1B71 N'aphevs 
Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses. 
fg. x8^ Chr. World ii Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exerted upon society. 

3 . Denoting or characteristic of health or sound 
condition {lit. and ; opp. to snorhid, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 4 He said, .the water it sclfe 
w^ a good healthy ivater, 1709 Steele Tatter No. 77 > i 
With a fresh, sanguine, and healthy Ixx>k. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rtv. 34 llic healthy habit of the^ British constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. II. viL 199 An interchange 
of small gifts sers’ed as a healthy augury for the future. 
1897 Daily Nezvs 7 June 9/4 The cutlery* trade is in a very 
healthy state. 

b. spec, in Med . ; see quots. 

^ 1807-26 S. C^rr-R First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
innammalion, is meant that which is not characterized 
and modified by any particular disease in the part or 
constitution. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Healthy Pus, 


term applied to pus discharged from^ abscesses which are 
the result of phlegmonous inflammation ; or from wounds 
and ulcers in the healing state ; formerly termed laudable pus. 

4 . Comb., as healthy-loohing, -minded adjs, 

1800 Sir M. Hunter Jrttl. (1894) 176 The farmers are 
healthy-looking. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. ii. 17 
Displaying healthy-looking, sun-tanned throats. x886Mrs. 
C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's^ Chance I. ii. 33 She was as 
thoroughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded girl can be. 

Healve, obs. form of Helve. 
f Hearn. Ohs. ox dial. [A dial.varinnt of Hame 
j^.i] The amnion of an animal ( = Caul 5 b) ; 
the secundine, 

1681 Waller Advice to Painferii. 2 (Brandi Then draw 
a Haw-thom Bush, and let him place The Hcam upon’t. 
X726 Diet. Rust. (cd. 3), Hearn (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-birth in women. 

Hearn, var. Hame 2, Eme, uncle, 
t Hean, hene, Obs. Forms ; i bdan, 3 
hcene, heane, 3-4 bene, 4 heyne. [Com. Tent, 
adj. : OE. = OHG, hbni^ Goth, hatnts con- 
temptible, base, humble : cf. Lettish katms shame, 
disgrace, dishonour.] Mean, abject, poor ; humble, 
lowly. 

Beozoulf {Z.) 1275 ]?a he hean ge-wat, dreame be-dieled. 
^^825 Vfsp. Psalter ix. 39 [x. iS] Doem Smm freondJeasan 
and ScCm heanan. c 1205 Lay. 3172 Heo hold me for 
haene [c 2275 wrecche]. Ibid. 12136 Hermes heo worhlcn 
and hene lond makeden. c 1230 Hali Meid. 13 Who makeS 
out, .ofheanehine.offa freond. cx^'^S Pol. Songs ((Camden) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. rx40o Apol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to be heuy of her mysse and to desire to be heyne. 

tHeau, beney "V. Obs. P'orms: i hienan, 
li:^an, h€nan, 2-4 hene(n, 3 heanen, beenen. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hienan = OFris. hina (MDu. 
hdnen, Du. hooneti), OHG. hduen (MHG. hcenen, 
Ger. hbhneii), Goth, hattnjan, f. hatin-s adj.: see 
prec. (From the OHG. came OF. honir to dis- 
honour, pa. pple, honi, in * honi soit qui mal y 
pense*.)] trans. To treat with contumely; to 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower. 

Beowulf Cf,:) 2320 Geata leode hatode ond hymde. ^950 
Lindisf Gosp. Luke x. 16 SeSe iuih teleS vel geheneS mec 
henes. c xxjs Lamb. Horn. 13 Slala and steorfa swiSe eow 
S(»l bene, c 1205 Lay. 6874 Al his folc he hatede and al he 
hit hiende. c 1230 Hali Meid, 12 Vre flesch is ure fa & 
heane5 us S: barme'5. rx4xo CJiron, Eng, 1030 (Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 313) Heo beveden him in henyng, Ant seiden 
he wes trailour, 

t Hea'zxliug. Obs. In 3 heanltmg. [f. Hean 
+ -LING.] A base, abject, or humble person. 
ax9&s St. Marker. 14 Heanlunges makeo ham wiS 
heouenlich hir3. 

Heap(hrp),^^, Forms: ib6ap, 2-lieap,(2liap, 
3 h©p, 3 - 5 bep, 4 (^^'^;/^.)hyeap,hyap, 4-7beep, 
bepe, 5 beppe, beype, 6 Sc. beip, 6-7 beape). 
[OE. hfap = OFris. hdp, OS. h 6 p (MDu., MLG., 
LG. h$p, Dll. hoop), OHG. houf QmCs. honf), 
ON. hdpr (Sw. hop, Da. hob) adopted from LG. ; 
wanting in Gothic ; OTeut. *haupo-z. In ablaut 
relation to OHG. kiifo, MHG. hiife, Ger. katifex— 
*h/}pon - ; from stem '^hnp-, pre-Teut. *hub' : cf. L. 
cumber e, cnhdre.'\ 

1 . A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form. (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called Txpile.) 

c^S Corpus Gloss. 1912 (O. E. T.) Struts, heap. C897 
K.^lfred Grcgijrys Past, xlviii. (Sw.) 367 GalaS on Ebreisc, 
SiEt is on Engli'^c gewitnesse heap, a 1225 Ancr. R. 314 
Heo gedereS al greste on one heape. X340 Ayenb. 139 
Zuo hit is of he hyeape of huele y-Jwrsse. 1382 Wyclif 
Song Sol. vii, 2 An hep_ [i388 heep] of whete. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xiii, iii. (1495) 442 Hepes of grauell and 
erthe. c 1450 Mirour Saluacionn 1470 Of . . twelue stones 
fro the_ bank . . Thai made a hepe. 1535 Coverdale Ps, 
I.Kxviii[i). 1 They haue. .made leru'^ilem an heape of stones. 
*574 J- Dee in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papers and parchments. x6ix Bible Josh. iii. 13 The waters 
of Jordan, .shall stand upon an heape. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Htst. (1776) L 252 The waters will .. be attracted by the 
moon, and rise in an heap. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) I. in Colcing in Heaps or Ridges.— 
The oldest and still very common method of preparing coke 
is in meiler or heaps. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. viii. 266 At 
first sight, these sand-covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt, i88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Heap (AVxt'C.), the 
refuse at the pit’s mouth. 

b. Jig. of things immaterial. 

^**^Drmin433o ah hiss hrlnne talesshmp. a xyzoCurscr 
M. 20021 Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. 1340 Ayenb. 130 
He yzi3h h^tne greate heap of his zennes. 

“Y c. Mass, main body. Obs. 

1^8 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 33 Her countless glory .. which, 
without desert, because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 Steele Taller No. 87 f 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of all Pros- 
pect of Rising and Preferment, 

d. Fallacy of ihe heaP‘. see quot. 1768-74. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 140 Their sophism of 
the sontes, or argument of the heap ; because, say they, if 
you drop a number of things upon one anotlier you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to make a heap. *893 
0.rford Mag. x Nov. 39/1 Mr. A.’s contention. .seems to us 
based on g petitio prineipii, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2 . a. A heaped measure of capacity, b. A pile 
or mass of definite size,vary'ingwith the commodity. 
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• 1674 Jeake AritK (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Sur^K Berw. 448 (Jam.) 
In Berwickshire . , four fills [of a firlot with potatoes], heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll. 1823 Crabb Technol. Dict.y Heap {Print.), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the warehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap.. * The heap 
holds out/ L e. it has the full intended number of sheets. 
i8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss., Heeap or Heap, a quarter of 
a peck measure. 1862 Miall Title Deeds Ch. Eng. 39 note. 
Barley and oats were titheable by the heap or cock. 

3 . A great company (esp. of persons); a multitude, 
a host^ An early sense in’ the Teutonic langs. ; now 
only as in 4. 

Becnvu^iZ.) 400 pryS-lic f>e5na heap. 971 Blickl.Hom. 
81 Se halga heap hehfaedera and wit^ena. a 117s Coii. 
Horn. 2^ He jescop tyen engle werod oSer hapes.. 
Her beoo nijen anglen hapes. czzjs Lay. 10300 ho wes 
Seuarus heap mochel ibolded. ^1290 5 “. Eng. Leg. I. 
63/331 An hep of foules grete i-nova. 1340 Ayenb. 267 Ich 
yze3 to he blyssede beape of confessours. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. X. 309 An heep [C. hepe] of houndes at his ers, as 
he a lorde were. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 105 
A great heep of sheep. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxxviii. 22 
Fyre and brymstone, wil I cause to rayne vpon him and all 
his heape. xgpo Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 16 The heapes of 
people, thronging in the hall, jDoe ride each other, upon 
her to gaze. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heere. .Hold me a Foe. 

4 . Hence, in later colloquial use : A large num- 
ber or quantity ; a (greaO deal, * a lot 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together, a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracis (1684) 116 This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists. x^7 Dampier yoy. (1729) 
I. 389 The Principal of a heap of Islands. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself 1 18x8 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
166 A man on the coach said the horses took a ‘hellish heap 
o’drivin”. x867TROLLOPEC/ir<?«,i?<2Krc^ II.xlv. laShelives 
in a big house, and has a heap of servants, 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 11. xxxii, He got into trouble a heap of times. 

b. pi. in same sense. Cf. the like use of ‘ lots \ 

«*S 47 Surrey Compi. Lover, What plea.<?ant life, 

what heapes of ioy these Utle birdes receue. 1622 Sparrow 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 170 For the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of Testimonies might be brought. 1856 Whyte 
Melville Kate Can. i, We’re in heaps of time. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton iii. 25 He has.. knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. • 

c. absoL and as adv, A great deal, much ; a 

Hot\ and colloq^ 

a 183^ Dow Senn. (Bartlett), To go to cliurch in New 
York in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Unele 
Toni's C, X. 80 It’s nature I should think a heap of him. 
X87X W.ALEXANDKR^ 7 i^^««>' Gibb viii. (1873) 46 ‘ Aw wudna 
care a great heap, gin we can 'gree aboot the waages.' 1887 
Mrs. H. Martin Amor yincit I. 5 You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me. 

5 . Phrases, f a. Bft in heaps : in crowds, in 
large quantities, in great numbers, b. In (of) a 
heap ; (of a body falling or lying) in a mass, in a 
state of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less inert mass. c. t On heap (4-5 an hepe) \ in 
a heap or mass, together ; « Aheap, f On a heap, 
on heaps ; in a prostrate mass, prostrate, f d. To 
heap : together, into one mass. e. All of (to/i) a 
heap : all in a mass falling or fallen ; so ^ all on 
(upoti) heaps. To strike all of 011) aheapi^oWoof)'. 
to paralyze, prostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

a. 15*3 Ld. Berners Frolss. I. clxxxiii. (R.), They,, 
slewe and hanged them ypon trees by heapes. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . 2 w They.. walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Milton Reform, 11. Wks. (1847) * 4 /* The inhabitants, .are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their native country, a 1700 
Dryden Ceyx ^ Alcyone 174'l'he sailors run in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. X799-X805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. iii. 
i. 157 [Hengistjis affirmed, .to have butchered in heaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts, 

b. X840 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1844 I. 
23 What is this. Eve? thou droppest heavily In a heap 
earthward. 

C. a tooo Wonders of Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe) 
350 GewiteS bon . . forS mjere tungol, faran on heape. c 1203 
Lay. 28292 pa heo weoren ber on hepe an hunddred bu^sende 
heSene and cristene. c 1325 Gloss. W.de Biblenv. in Wright 
Voc. 158 £■« monceus, on hepe. c 1420 Liber Cocomm (1862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe to renne. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. iv. 16 
He tombled on an heape, and wallowd in his gore. X607 
Shaks. Timon iv. iii. loi When I haue laid proud Athens 
on a heape. x6ii Bible Ps. Ixxix. i They haue layd 
lerusalem on heapes, 

d. a 1300 Sarmun xxxiv. in E. E. P. (2862) 5 Sei, sinful 
man, whi neltou leue bat al bing sal come to hepe. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.^ Puruyance 
embraceth alle thinges to hepe. C1391 — Astral, j. § 14 
Alltel wegge..batslreynethaHethise parties to hepe. X393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XI, 189 And sut were best to bee aboute 
and biymge hit to hepe, That alle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe bj’-leouede. 14.. yoc, in Wr.-Wulckerspo/zd/wwctfw, 
to geder, to hepe. CX473 Rauf CoiliearZi Bot, micht we 
bring this harberie this nicht weill to help. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 12 Gadrith to hepe grete hepes of grauel. 

e. X588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. ili. 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embrewed heere. All on a heape. 1653 H. More Antid. 
Aik. I. xi. (1712) 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water. 1711 Brit. Afollo III. No. 133- 2/1 A Young 
Woman . .struck me all on a heap. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
1 . 205 This alarm’d us both ; and be seem’d quite struck of 
a Heap. 1759 Sterne TV. Shandy I. x.xi, The story, .is long 
and interesting.. it would be running my history all upon 
heaps to give it you here. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, The 


interrogatory seemed to .strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, all of a heap, 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 120 Some one who..w'iIl not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. XB87 Rider 
Haggard Jess 3 It .. struck her horae upon the spine .. so 
that it fell all of a heap on to the veldt. 

6. attrib. and Comb. : heap-cloud = Cumulus 2 ; 
heap-flood, a heavy sea ; heap-measure = heaped 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1561 Burgh Ree. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane slralk melt corresponden to the hep 
messour. XS83 Stanyhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 21 One ship 
. .was swasht wyth a roysterus heapeflud. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Heap-keeper, a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
AUning, Heap-stead, the entire surface works about a 
colliery shaft. X889 Nature XXXIX. 26 The common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

Heap (hfp), v. Forms : see the sb. [OE. 
hiapian, corresp. to OHG. hottfSn, MHG. houfen, 
mod.G. haufen,hdufen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1 . irans. To make, form, gather, or cast into a 
heap; to pile ttp, amass, accumulate; to pile one 
thing upon another so as to form a heap. Often 
with up, together, on. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 God ^emet .. geheapod 
and ofer-flowende. a 1225 Ancr. R. 314 Heo .. heapeo .. 
togederes al bet was er bileaued. c 2373 Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 207 He bat mony heppis ay. Is seruand barc-^o 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angt. 183/1 To Heppe, 
accumnlare. 1538 Starkey England i. i. 6 Lyke vnto 
ryches hepyd in cornerys. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 111. vii, 47 
The Titans which did make Wane against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. x6ix Bible Job 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siltter as the dust. i6ix — 
Ezek. xxiv. 10 Heape on wood, kindle the fire. x86o Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxvii. 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. intr. ioT pass. (Chiefly U.Si) 

1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 HarpePs Alag. Nov. 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
whitely at intervals below. 

2 . transf. and^^. To amass, acctimulate ; to add 
many things together or one thing to another. 
Often with up, together. Also ahsoL 

C900 (see Heaping vbl. cxzoo Ormin 4331 All biss 
brinne taless hsep Iss haepedd a33 wibb ehhte. c 13*0 
R. Brunne Aledit. 865 pey wounded berej and heped 
harm vp on harmes. 1382 Wyclif Hab. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe togidere to hym alle peplis. X529 S. Fish Suppltc. 
Beggers (E. E. T. S.) 13 [Thcyl haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 According 
to their owne desires they will beape to themseluesmalsters, 
hauing itching eares. a 1603 Montgomerie Sonn. xxxiv. 

5 More hevynes within my hairt I heep. 17x1 Steele 
sped. No. 260 ? 1 The Circumstances which are heaped up 
in my Mcmorj’, 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts, 
fb. ref. and intr. for ref. (or pass.) Obs. 

CX400 Dcsir, 7ny'3548 Thes harmes $0 heterly hepit in 
his mynde. X308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemeft 334 And 
rit hatrent I hid within my hert all; Bot quhilis it hepit so 
huge (etc.}. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
together and come. xsSt Pettie Guazzo's Civ, Couv. ii. 
(1586) 53 b. The preasse of people which heapelh together at 
the judgement place. 

3 . irans. To furnish with a heap or heaps; to fill, 
load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with up, 

1326 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 54 Your measure . . 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1330 Palscr. 583/1 
Heape this bussbell as hye as you can. 1542-3 Act 34 4* 
35 Hen. y/II, c. 9 § I The mouth & hole channell of the 
saide hauen is so heaped and quaired with stones. i66j 
Milton P . L . v, 391 With these various fruits the Trees of 
God Have heap’d this Table. 1790 A. Wilson Death Poet. 
Wks. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o’er the world, and heapt 
his way with dead. 1824 Macaulay Tvry v. The field is 
heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail, 
t b. intr. for rejl. and pass. Obs. 

1398 Trevis A Badh. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 4^5 The erihe 
hyght Tellus, for we take fruyte therof, and hight ops, for 
he hepyth wyth fruyte. cs^ooDeslr. 7'r<y'3688Theheuyn 
in bast hepit with cloudis. 

4 . irans. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const, upon. 

1373-80 Baret Alv. H 303 To heape euill upon him, con- 
glomerare mala in aliguem, X390 Spenser F, Q, 111. vii. 33 
Yet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII. ni. ii. 175 Your great Graces Heap’d 
vpon me (poore Vndeseruer). 2671 Milton Satnson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on worthiest deed& x86i Bright Sp, on 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memory. 

5 . To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) with 
(something in large quantities). 

1383 Stanyhurst i. (Arb.) 21 Hee..sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rajme \vater heaped. Ibid. 11. 58 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth. 
Johnson Rambler No. 91 F 14 Some were .. heaped by : 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 2874 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) II. 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped (h/pi), ///. [f. prec. +-edi,] 

1 . Gathered or throtvn into a heap ; piled up, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heepyd, cumulatus. 2392 Wyr- 
ley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 95 As lurching sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 1632 Milton 147 Abed Ofheaped 

Elysian flowers. xSzo Shelley Vision Sea 128 The heaped 
waves '^hold The deep calm. x88x Besant & Rice Ckapi. 
Fleet I. xii, Heaped-op piles of fruit and vegetables. 

2 , Having its contents piled up above the brim 
instead of being levelled. Heaped measure, a dry 


measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

2330 Palscr. 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
comble. 2382 Lambardb A’xwr. iv. iv. (1588) 455 Ifany person 
have bought . . come by heaped measure. 2639 Willsford 
Scales Comm., Archit. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 bushels (heap’d measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 2740 Berkeley Lei. io T. Prior Z Feb. Wks. 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped .spoonful of rosin. x866 Rogers 
< 5 * Pr. 1 . X. 168 When the bushel is described as heaped, nine 
struck bushels are reckoned as equal to eight heaped. 18^ 
Whitaker's Aim. 424 Coke, apples, potatoes . . arestillsold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

S.fg. Accumulated; stored 

2^02 Hocclevc Let . of Cupid 4og Hir heped vertu hath 
swich excellence. 2513 Douglas jEneis i. Prol. 228 In mair 
hepit malice. 2B47 Disraeli Tnncred iv. iv. (1871) 264 AU 
the heaped-up lore of ages. 2863 Neale Glor. Parad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the rapture 1 
Hea’per. [f. Heap v. + -ee ^.] One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

c 2490 Promp. Parv. 235/2 (MS. K.) Hepar, cumulator. 
2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. (1551) 377b, An beaper 
of sinnes vpon sinnes. 2755 Ramsay Ep. to J. Clerk 9 May, 
Tho’ I ne’er was a rich beaper, To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 2862 Dasent Burnt Njal I. 90 Heaper up of 
piles of dead. 

t Heap-fall, a. Obs. [f. HExVP sb. (in advb. 
relation) + Full a.) Full and heaped up. 

2530 Palscr. 549/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. Ibid. 
849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a cotnble. 1769 Projects 
in Ann. Reg. 115/2 A corn-bu.shel heap-full, 

Hea'pin^, vbl. sb. [f. Heap v. +-ib’G b] 

1 . The action of the verb Heap ; making into a 
heap ; accumulation. Also concr. 

tr. Bsda's Hist. v. xiv, [xiii.] (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eowerre niSerunge. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hepynge, 
cnmulacio. 2372 Golding Calvin on Ps, Ixv. 7 In that un- 
measurable heaping of the earth, a 2632 Donne in Select. 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping cuen of that 
fulness. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 549 f 1 Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches. 2833 Kane Gritinell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2 . Comb, t heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in which epithets, etc. are heaped up. Obs. 

15^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesh IH. xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure, 
t Hea’ply, adv. Ohs. rare — ®. [f. Heap sb. + 
-LY “-i.] In neaps. 

2332 Huloet, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 

t Heap-meal, adv. [OE. heap-indium, f. Heap 
sb. : see -meal.] In heaps ; in large quantities or 
numbers. (Also by heap-meall) 
cZyj K. JElfred Gregorys Past. xlvi. 348 Hu hie hie 
gadriaS heapmaelum. cxooo ^Elfric Numb. i. 3 Telle bu 
and Aaron heapmaelum. cxooo — Saints* Lix/esiE. E.T.S.) 
11. 282 pa hsbenan .. feollon heap-mslum ealle to b^s 
hal;;an weres cneowum. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit, i. 
71 And thereon powre the same forth by heap-meale. 

Heapy (hr*pi), a. [f. Heap sb. + -t. Cf. Ger. 
hdujig {jQqwtni.'] Full or consisting of heaps. 

253* Huloet, Heapye or full of heapes, aeeruosns, 2^7 
Tottell's Mist. (Arb.) 243 My heapy doubles and trembling 
feares are fled. 2725 Popp. Odyss. xix. 5*5 With wither’d 
foliage strew’d, a heapy store I 2869 Phulips Vesttv. iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hT®j), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(hold). Forms: Inf. i hferan, h:^an, h€ran, 

2- 5 heren, 4-5 heereCn, 3-6 here, 6-7 heaxe, 
6 - hear; also3(Zc>'.)b8eren, (C?m.)herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 s.w. hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, s.w. huyre, So. heyre, 4-6 her, hyre, 5 2nd 
singhar8t;So,5-6heire,5-heir. Pa.t. ihierde, 
byrde, h§rde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, heurde, 4- 
beard; also3heorde,(C?r/;z.)heorrde,3-4berede, 

3- 5 hirde, hurde, 3-6 harde, 4-7 (iV.-p) hard. 
Pa, pple, \ sehfered, -hfred, -h^red, 2 hered, 

2- 6 herd, 6- heard ; also 3 ( Orm.) herrd, heorrd, 

3- 5 hurd, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
(.Sc. -9) hard. [Com. Teut. vb. : OE., early 
WS. hiei-an, late WS. hyran, Anglian hPran 
(i^hiarjaii) — OFris, h^ra, h$ra (\—*h 6 rja) 
(WFris. heari’en, Satl. hPra), OS. kSrjan, hdrean 
(MLG., MDu. kdren, Hu. hooren), OHG. hbrren 
(MHG. hceren, Ger. horen), ON. heyra (Noiav. 
h'dyra, Sw, hora. Da. hore), all :^*haurjan = 
Goth, hausjan OTeut. *hauzjait. Beside the 
simple vb., OE. had, like the other old Teutonic 
langs., the compound gehieran (Goth, gahansjan) 
in the same sense, but perhaps with greater 
implication of completeness of action. In some 
uses gehieran was more frequent in OE. than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not e^^- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1200, perhaps 
under Norse influence. The pa. pple. in 

early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 


rb. See Yhere. . , 

lognates of hauzjan outside Teutonic ' 

njectures of its relationship to the 
dire, and Gr. a*ov<iv, are all extremely doubtluLJ 
, intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
□nd ; to possess or exercise the faculty of ^udi- 
•n, of which the specific organ is the ear. I he 
oper verb to express this faculty or function. 



hear; 
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HEAR. 


c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xlii. 15 Dj’ Ises e^uni hia gesea'S 
and earum heraS [A£^. <?. gehjTOn]. — 16 Eadgo biSon.. 
earo iuere forSon h^ras hia [A^. G. hig gehyr^]. c xaoo 
Ormin 15501 And dumbe menn and dasfe he 5a£f To spekenn 
wel and herenn. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainis, MatJuni 62 Als 
]>zi tuk fra men be sydit, And for to here to_ haf na mycbt. 
138* WycuF Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heer>Tige, 
heere he. 14. . yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker $66^44 Audic, to huyre. 
1326 Tisdale Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 89 Leonato, I 
am sorry you must heare. e x6oo ^ — Soiin. xxiii, To heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. x6ix Bible Dent. iv. 
28 Ye shall serue gods . .which neither see, nor heare. 1785 
Reid Int. Pavers ir. i, "We cannot see without eyes, nor 
hear without ears. Ibid.^ The ear is not that which hears ; 
but the organ by which we hear. 1875 Joivett Plato I. 54 
[He] whispered, .so that Menexenus should nothear. Mod. 
He does not hear readily ; he is dull of hearing. 

b. To hear of both ears, Not to hear of that ear 
(see Ear sb?- 3 d), on that side (see quot. 1617). 

XS48 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 16 b. The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance, .but he could not heare on that 
side, a 16x7 Bayne On Eph. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 1624 Bp, 
Mou.vtagu 6V7^Pref. 9 Weshould have heard thereof on 
both eares to a purpose. 

2. trails. To perceive (sound, or something that 
emits or causes sound); to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditory sense. 

c^ysLhidhf. <7<7j/.Matt. xiii. 17 sew’illnadon..gehera 5 a 
ilco ge heres and ne herdon G. gehyran )ja ge 

gehyra 5 , and hig ne gehvrdon], c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 47 peos 
ilke weord..god ha beoS to heren [cf. 49 for to iheren godes 
weordes]. C1200 Vices ff ViriNesis He it ne herde. etzoo 
Ormin 10850 pserwass be Faderr heorrd anan Off heoffne 
burrh an steffne. a X300 Cursor M. 2849 Sir loth wijf bis 
cri SCO hard. X382 Wyclif Luke x. 24 Many prophetisand 
kyngis wolden .. heere tho thingis, that se heere, and thei 
herden not. <;i44o Ges/tt Porn. lix. 243 (Harl.) He harde a 
voyse seing to him, ‘Whi erte thowe so bevy?’ 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 20 Thyng^’s wych we se, fele, or her. 
1563 W, Fl’lke Meteors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
be heard. 1596 Shaks. s Hen. IV, ir. ii. 35 Lay thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Trauellers. 16^ Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. ir. (1711) 44 So great 
a noise, that one can hardly hear his own words, xyxs De 
Foe Fant. lusiruct. i. i. (1841 1 1 . 15 How can he hear what 
I say? x8So Tyndall Gtac. 1, xxvii. 215 I'he men shouted 
, .and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow, 

b. predicated of the ear. 

[^825 Vesp. Psalter ix, 38 [x. 17] Lustas heortan heora 
geherde eare 5 in.] c 137$ Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipetane 428 
Na bin® eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole, 1382 Wyclif 
I Cor. ii. 9 Yje syj not, ne eere herde , . what tningis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 2586 B. You.s'c 
Guazzds Civ. Conv. iv. (1586) xgz Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare ante reasons. ^ a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Better 
Land tv, Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 

c. Not to hear day nor door : not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 86 (Jam.) That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. x8r6 Scoit Old Mort, viii, ‘ She’s as deaf as 
Corra-linn— we canna mak her hear day nor door,’ 

3. As with other verbs of perception, the subst. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an inf, 
pres. pple. (orig. vbl. sb. with tz-), or pa.pple., e.v- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin, now takes to after the passive, but not after the 
active vb. IVe heard him groan ; he ivas heard to groan. 
But exceptions to both rules are to be met with : see b, 
azooo Beo-.vulf (Z.) 1346 Ic bat lond-buend leode mine 
seegan hyrde. c xaoo Ormin pox Godd , . wollde himm sellf 
t>a belless herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 279 He 
hurde angles synge an hey. CX340 Cursor M. 550 (Trin.) 
Of b®se jnnges I haue herde seide Was adames body to 
gider leide. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Sainis, Petrus 58 As he 
mycht heyre b® cok craw*. CX44 Gesia Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whenne b® seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 117 Quhen I heir nem- 
myt his name, xssi T, Wilson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctorof Divinltie .. earnestly defendyng his 
cause with examples. XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113, 
I heare a Bird so sing. x6sx Hobbes Lerdaik. 11. xxvi. X41 
To assemble the people .. to heare it read. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder ii (Seager), Mr. Molteux has been heard 
to say it more than once. X737 Pope Hor. EfUt. ii. ii. 93 
A Poet begs m^ I will hear him read. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Had heard a lion 
njar. 1850 'Tennyson In Mem. x. 2, I hear the bell struck 
in the nic:ht. Mod. I heard a clock striking; I heard the 
clock stnke three. 

b. 1574 tr. Littletoris Tenures 8b, Yf that childe.. 
bee harde crye. 1647 W, Browne Xx.Gomhemnlle's Polex- 
andcr 1 . x8o, 1 heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the rngratefull Nephizus. 

c. Hence, by ellipsis of such objects as people, 
persons, some one, before the infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases to hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as to hear told (obs.). 

a xooo Becr.vulf (Z.) 5S2 No ic uiht fmm b® swj'Icra searo- 
ni 5 a seegan h>Tdc. a 1x25 O. E. Chren. an. 1x14 Da b® 
munecas of Burch hit herdon sarjen. rizao Bestiary 1Z4 
He hauen herd told of 5 is mere .. half man and half fis. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724^ 391 K>*ng Macolon hurde telle her-of 
in Scotlonde. 1465 Sir J. Paston in Pasion Lett. No. 

II. 244 ^Vhen Debnam herd sey how that 1 began to padj'r 
sylvyr. C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 379, I her spek of that 
!n.an. <2x533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
speke of a irewere nor more noble man. 15^ Cogan Haven 
Health (1636) X39 , 1 have heard tell of a bisno^p of this land, 
that would have eaten frjTrd frogs. 2603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 322 He was.. neuer afterwards secne or heard 


tell of. 1640 tr. "Verderds Rom. Romanis ii. 71 The burn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk. Ibid. 
iiiT 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
Florisbell had related [etc.]. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. \n, 
We beared tell as he'd sold his own land. 1892 G. F. X, 
Griffith tr. FouareCs Si. Peter 131 Even those who had 
heard tell of his conversion did not know [etc.]. 

d. Hence thegerundial phrase +(^') hearing say, 
(by) hearing it said (by) hearsay. Obs. or dial. 

C1330 R, Brunke Chron. (1810) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
borgh oft heryng say. How [etc.]. 2491 Caxtom Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W, 1495^ i. xxxvii. 49 a/2 He sayde soo by 
herj’ng saye. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxvii. 
[c.x.viiL] 361, I knowe noihyng of the mater but by her>'n^ 
saye. <1x533 — Gold. Bk. M. AureL (1546) Bvb, Thei 
wrote by herjmg saie. Mod. Sc, They knew by hearing 
tell of it. 

4. To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally ; to give ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. 

[czooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. xo ^ehyra'S and onsytab.] 
CX340 Cursor M. 271 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of b® 
trinite dere And of b« makyng of b*® world here. 1382 
Wyclif i Sant. iit. 9 Spek, L^rd, for thi seruaunt herith. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 17 Harstow, boy? ther is a 
podyng in the pot. 1482 Warkw. C/tron. (Camden) 27 A 
casielle that spekethe, and a womane that wille here, ihai 
wille be gotene bothe. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xx. 16 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 1702 
Rowe Tamerh t. i. 443 When first thy moving Accents Won 
me to hear. 

b. trails. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding ; to give 
ear to, hearken to; to give audience to. Orig. 
with dative of the person or thing. To hear out, 
to listen to to the end ; see Out. 

a xooo Juliana 371 (Gr.) He minum hra 5 e leahtrum 
xelenge larum h>Teo. <r xx6o Hatton Gosp. John viii. 47 Se 
b® is of gode he her 5 [Ags. G. gehyrS] godes word. ^ c 1200 
Trut. Coll. Horn. 127 And bigan bat folc..to here his wise 
lore. CZ205 Lay. X320 Ne biS na man weri heora songes 
to herren. c 2230 Halt Metd. 3 Her me, dohter. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20510 Sitles stell now .. And hers [Fair/, hens] 
now bis mirines. CZ440 Gesta Rom.Wi. 239 (Harl. MS.) 
He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 1475 
Bk. 79 He..disdeyned to hire theym. x6xtBiBLE 

I Sam. xxiv. 9 Wherfore hearest thou mens words? 26x7 
Mobyson ///w. L 137 There is a Chamber [in the Vatican], . 
wherein Ambassadours are heard. Ibid. 111. 32 The Pharises 
..were to be heard, as sitting in the chaire of Moses. 2637 
Shirley Gamester m. (Dodsleyf?. PI. 2780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient to hear out j'our curranto. 2749 Fielding 
Tom /ones xiv. iii, I desire only to be heard out. 1842 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1 . 8t Hear my story, O fisherman. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I, 363 There was an agreement between us 
that you should bear me out. 

c. With two objects, as To hear (one) his 
lessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

2804 Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunted s yml, (1894^ 202, 
I . .have heard Georgeand James their lessons. x8ix L. M. 
Hawkins Ctess < 5 * Gertr. (1812) II. 256 He hears some of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
HI Three pupils, and not a lesson have I heard them. 

5. traits. To attend and listen to (a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc.) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

a X300 Cursor pf. 9764 (GOtt.) He mole baim giue liis 
benisoun, pat wi! gladly here bis sarmoun. c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv, 2 Hou mon scholde here h>'s 
masse, 1470-85 Malory Arthurxxn. ix, Vpon the morowe 
whan they had herde masse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 9 He and the puene heard evensong. 2596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 136 They thought it good you heare 
a play, 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) I. il 95 Many 
persons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ‘To be a hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of; as, what minister do you bear ? (A colloquial 
use of the word.) * Webster, 1828 . Also absol. 

2783 Cowter Lr/. 8 Sept., There are, however, many who 
have left the Church, and hear among the Dissenters. 

6 . trails. To listentojudiciallyinacourtof law; 
to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

<rxi6o Hatton Gosp. John vii. 51 Dem 5 urc c«e anigene 
man bute hyne man mr hyrc[yJ^r,(?,5chyre]? 1382 Wyclif 
Dcut. i. 17 'The litil 5e shulen here as the more. 1484 Lett, 
etc. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 79 If any persone wolle come and 
compleyn of any of the said baillieffesthat they shalbc herd. 
1609 Skene Reg, Map. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first bard. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. rco His Roj-all 
selfein ludgement comes to heare The cause. 2709 Addison 
Taller "Ho, ssi T i They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 264^ H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1 . 1x5 
'Three Judges were appointed to the special dutyof hearing 
appeals from the courts below. 2891 Law /Tr/or/r Weekly 
Notes 202/1 The plaintiff ought to have bad an opportunity 
of being heard before he was dismissed. 

7. To listen to with compliance or assent ; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 4g Gif h\mmon bonne hyran nelle, ponne 
mot se raatsse-preost hit weean. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 63 Ali 
lauerd god her ure bone. <11300 Cwmjr.V. 20499 ‘Anna’, 
he said, * herd cs bi bone, pou salt haf child and pat wel 
sone’. 138a Wyclif il/a//. xviiL 15 5 if he shal heere thee, 
thou hast wonnen tbi brother. — • Luke i. 23 Thi preier is 
herd. 2450-2530 <>i/r x8S Though deserue 

not to be harde for youre selfe, yet that he wylle graunie 
you youre askjmges. 156a WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. 2888 1 . 92 That altar, vpon the quhllk the prayaris 
of all accepiit and hard be our heuinly Father arc ofTcrit. 
2568 Grafton Chren. W. 73 llie king sent to Rome wiili 
his excuse, which the Pope w*oulde in no wise heere. 2697 
Drydes Virg. Ceofg. iv. 656 Orpheus’ dying Pray’rs at 
length are heard. 1827 Keblc Chr, J', St. Peter’s Day ii. 1 
The prayer is heard. 


b. To hear of, with 'zvill (ruould) and negative: 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 
sent to, or permit. . 

2584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of reconciliation. 2658 W. Burton liin. Anton. 150 
Thelearned Antiquarj'willnothearofit. X785MFS.S. Bo\‘s 
Coalition 1 . 143 Sue would not hear of it. 2796 Charlotte 
Smith Marchmont IV. 347 He would by no means hear of 
her going. 2879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts (Tauchn.) 
II. xxix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

’f'S. To obey. Obs. (Only OE., ME., and arr^i.) 
Orig. with dative. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. JIark iv. 41 Hua .. is 5 es ba?te ec 
wind and sas herao him. czooo .<Elfric Exod. xiv. 31 
past Israhelisce folc . . hyrdon Gode and Moise his peoive. 
c 2380 Wyclif J 5 *cr;//. Sel. Wks. 1 . 214 [Crist] ordeynede many 
folk to here alweie pis newe lawe. 2700 Prior Carmen 
Seculars 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains To mind the Rider's 
Voice, or hear the Reins, a 2729 Congreve Ode to Godot- 
pkin CT.), The beast. .Whom soon he tam’d to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. 

t 9. intr. To be subject {to ) ; to belong. Obs. 
[So MHG. hccren, beside 

C893 K. iELFRED Oros. I. i. § 22 pas land call hyraS to 
Denemearcan. 940 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. III. 415 
Se ha^a set Wiltune 5 e hjrS into Wilig. C2205 Lay. 24062 
pa hatuenes alle, pe herden to pan londes.^^^ 'ia 2300 Shires 
of Eng. in O. E. Misc. 146 Her-to herep viii store schire. 
10 .^ trails. To learn or get to know by hearing; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told ; to 
be informed of. 

C9S0 Lindis/.Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 Humtd Sis ic hero fromSe? 
[Ags. G. Hwi s®i'yre ic pis be pe?] cii6o Hatton Gosp. 
ibid., Hwi here ich pis be pe ? c 2250 Gen. <S* Ex. 1370 Sum 
good tiding heren or sen. c 2290 Beket 814 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1 . X30 To court eft-soone he wende, For-to heore \v.r. hure] 

f >e langus wille. <i 1300 Cursor M, 4192 His fader of him 
lirs na tlpand, C1450 Merlin^ 32, I shall often .. brynge 
soche tidinges as thow sbalt jiut in thi boke. And wite it well, 
peple shulbe glad euer to heiren it. 2529 Dyaloge i. 

Wks. 159/t The Jewes that were vnworthy to h>Te it, were 
offended. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
2657 Milton P. L. ix. 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
Trespass don by Eve. 2781 Cowber Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occurred, And blest reforms, 
that I have never heard. 2893 W. T. Wawn S. Hea 
Islanders 53 The inquiry over, 1 heard nothing more about 
the matter. 

b. with ohj. danse, 

<2 xooo Beo^vulf{Z.) 2x73 Hyrde ic pzet he 5 one hcals-beah 
Hygde jesealde. c 1050 Byrhi/ertlis Haiidboc in Anglia 
(xSSs) VIII. 321 We habbao on gasllicum gewritum oft xe* 
hyred pat usysbeboden. ciiGorlntfon Johnix.33 Ne 
lierde [Ags. G. gehyide) w’e nafre. .bat any^ un-tynde bas 
eagen. ezzoo Trin. Cell. Horn, 63 Nu ae hauen nerd pat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, hereo nu 0 nu uele wise. 1382 
Wyclif (TrH.xUi. 2 , 1 haue herd that wheel is sold in Egipte. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me here wnat 
you call Cosmographie. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent, iv. ii. iij, 
I likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 2670 Lady M. 
Bertie in zzth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, I am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Exlon. 2674 N, Cox Ccntl. Retreat. (2677) 103 
Garlick I have beard will do the like. 1746 Tom Thunfs 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour ofthe Inhabitants, which, 
I hear, is habitual to them. x8o8 Sketches 0/ Character 
(2813) I. 198, I hear there are no lodgings to be had. 

11. absol. or intr. To be informed, learn ; to re- 
ceive information or '’tidings of, or obtain news 
concerning ; to receive a message or letter 
f 1320 Cetst. Lo2>e 5 ® habbep i-herd nou riht Of his 
strengpe and of his miht, rz4oo Destr. Troy 1866 Ne I 
hardcly herde of hym hade in my lyue. <x 2400-50 Atex~ 
auder 2667 As sone as Darj’e pe derfe of pis dede heris. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxvii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche a myracle. 108 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 78 Therle 
of Suffolk ,, hearing of their dojmges. x6ii Shaks. Cymb. 
IV. iii. 36-8,1 heard no Letter from my Master. .Nor heare I 
from my Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often lydings. 
27 ^ Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 Would you not have heard 
if he had been so ill as not to be able to come out ? 2830 
SoUTHivY Lett. (2856) IV, 168, I too had been looking to hear 
fromyou._ 2837 Dickens/’/cXtu. ii, You shall hear from me in 
the morning, sir. Mod. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa? We hear from him regularly every mail. 
He has never been heard of since. 

b. To hear of it : to be spoken to about it ; to 
be called to account for it coUoq. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. Hi. 124 Send vs j-our Prisoners, 
or you I heare of it. 2658 Gurnall Chr, in Arm. Verbc 15. 

^*^91 *61/2 \Ve . . look to find them at hand on the 
sbelL clean and fit for use, or our servants shall hear of it. 
better not do It again, or you’ll hear of it. 

+ 12. To be reported or spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. €v, naKws axovstv, L. bene, male audird\ 
2583 Babincton Commandm. ix*. (1637) 85 Desire ever .. 
rather to heare well, than to be rich : yea .. to leave unto 
thy posterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches.^ *59® Stenser F. Q. 1. v. 23 O! what of gods 
tben boots it to be borne. If old Aveugles sonnes so eviJl 
heare? 2652 Bp. Hall //xzr;r. n. i, Aristotle himself 

IS U’ont to near ill for his opinion of the soul's mortality. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 147 You have been three 
days upon it. It hears ill abroad, 1706 Stanhope Paraphr. 

If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
naluralb* expose a Ivlan to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. To hear rather \ to prefer to hear, to prefer 
to be addressed or called. (A Lalinism.) 

1667 Milton P. L. in. 7 Or hear’st thou rather pure 
Lihereal stream \Vhose Fount.'iin who sh.all tell? 28*9 
Lamb Let. to V. Hoz’ette Oct., Dear Fugueist — or hear’si 
thou rather Contrapuntist? 

13. The imperative Hear!, now usually repeated, 
Hear! hear! (formerly //ear him! hear him!) 
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is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speaker’s words, and hence has become a general 
expression of approbation or * cheering \ 

It is now the regular form of cheering (Cheer s^. 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, derision, etc. 

1689 Sir E. Seymour 19 Feb. in Cobbett Pari, ffisi. V. 
122, 1 see gentlemen speak here under preat disadvantages 
..When gentlemen speak with reflections, and cry ‘hear 
him, hear nim they [the former] cannot speak with freedom. 
1689 Sir H. Capel When Seymour was in the Chair, 

I have heard ‘ Hear him, hear him’, often said in the house. 
176* Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1B36 II. 176 Ttr. Dermot, 
be easy — ^ Scant. Hear him — Tire. Hear him — Ter. 
Ay, hear him, hear him- X768 Lt>. J. Cavendish Sp, Ho. 
Com, 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Deb. (1841) I. 96 Let us. . 
give a dispassionate attention to everything that passe.s. 
(Hear!) That very word ‘hear!’ I dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F. Norton Sp. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grenville called out 
hear 1 heat !] If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear. 1770 G. Grenville Sp. 16 Feb. ibid. 461 The 
House will be obliged to you [the Speaker] for your informa- 
tion. [Hear, Hear 1] Afr. Speaker y I beg the House will 
be silent. I am sure that is disorderly. 1783 Genii, Mag, 
LIIl. 11. 822 As to himself, he was free to acknowledge . . the 
hand which he had in it (A cry of Hear him / Hear him /) 
By the cry of Hear Him I said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going to make a confession. 1803 in 
Stanhope Life Pitt IV, 49 When he (Pitt) sat down 
there followed three of the . . most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard, .as far as I observed, however, it was 
confined to the parliamentary ‘ Hear him I Hear him ! ’ 
18x2 Pari. Deb. 5 May in Examiner 11 May 292/2 Orders 
were sent off to Mr. Henry to withdraw from the United 
States. — {Heary hear!) 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 251 One Noble Lord or Honorable Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble Lord or Honorable 
Member endeavoring to dodge it, amid cries of Hear 1 Hear 1 
b. Hence as sb. Hear, hear ! (formerly hta,r~ 
/urn), a cheer. Also Hear-hear 7 J. ttilt.y to shout 
‘ hear I hear ! ’ ; Irafts.y to acclaim with' shouts of 
‘hear! kear!'\ to cheer. Hence Hear*hea‘rer. 

1727 Pope, Art of Sinking t\s The hearhim of the 
house of commons. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot, (1749) 48 
Withrepeated hear-hims ringing in his ears. 1836 Westm.Rev. 
Apr. 233 The hear hints ave more fervent than on almost any 
other occasion, 1837 Dickens Pickvj. vii, I thank my 
honourable friend, if he will allow me to call him so— (four 
hearSy and one certainly from Mr, Jingle)— for the sugges- 
tion, 1855 — Dorrit i. jcxxiv, Hearing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. 1868 Disraeli Sp. in Ho. Com. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way. 1879 Sir G. Campbell White A 
Slack 374 The members seemed generally very quiet } there 
was little * Heat, hearing 1883 Standard 3 Apr. 5/4 He 
. .‘hear, hears’ the meniber for Northampton. ^ 1895 Daily 
News 3 Dec. 2/,^ Mr. Morley’s explanation of his position . . 
was received with sympathetic hear, bears. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Hair, -e, Heir, Here, Higher. 
Hearable (hi.-rab’l), a. [f. Hear w. + -able.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

e 1449 PccocK Repr, i. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
ofheereable treuthis and that bi heering of eeris. 1483 
Caik. Angl. 184/1 Hereabylle, audibilis. xSsx Ruskin 
Let. to F. D. Maurice (1889) g He is to me Visible and 
Hearable. 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Foy. I. viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make one’s words hearable. 

Hearb, Hearce, Heard, obs. £f. Herb, 
Hearse, Herd. 

Heard (hard), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hear v.'} 
Perceived by the ear. 

1483 Caih. Anri. 183/2 Herde, auditus. 1819 Keats 
Grecian Um 11 Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard Are sweeter. 

Heard-say, obs. var. of Hearsay. 

Hearer (hi®T3j). [f. Hear z/. -f -er i.] 

1 . One who hears ; an auditor, listener. 

rtX34o Hampole V. xi J>ai shew stynkand wordes 

I>at corumpis he herers. 1382 Wyclif Jos. i. 23 An herere 
of the word, and not a doere. 1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks, 
150/2 The fruit of stryfe among the hyrers. 1599 Smaks. 
Much Ado L i. 309 Thou wilt be like alouer presently, And 
tire the hearer with a bookc of words. <7 x734 North 
Exam. 111. vii. § 19 (1740) 517 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Hearers. 17^8 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 T I He knows me to be a very patient hearer, 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 Those who are present.. ougnt 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

•t* b. One who hears causes ; a judge. Obs. 

XS3S CovERDALE fudg. x't. 20 The Lorde be hearer 
betwene vs. 

2 . One who receives oral instniction, or attends 
lectures or sermons ; a disciple. Cf. Audient. 

1686 J, Dunton Lett. fr. Nesv.Eng. (1867) 59 Mr. Bur- 
roughs . , formerly a hearer, and still a great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Dr. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. 251 He was for a time one of Plato’s, 
hearers. x888 /^<z// AAx// (7. 2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
lated students, or ‘hearers at the four [Swiss] universities 
arc about four hundred in number. 

3 . Eccl. Hist, [tr, L. audiens^ One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to the common worship of the church : applied 
to catechumens and penitents of the second order. 

1697 tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist. II. 109 This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church. <t lyn Ken 
Hymnotheo 111. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 76 Within the hallow’d 
Door on either Hand, The Penitents advanc’d to Hearers 
stand. 17*2 J. Bingham Ckr.Antiq. VI. 534 St. Basil says ex- 
pressly, they were hearers only, and not allowed to be present 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

Hear-hear, v.y etc. : see Hear i '. 13 b. 


Hea*ring(, sh. [f. Hear v . + -ino i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hear ; perception by 
the ear or auditor}' sense; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

’ 0x230 Hali Meid. 13 Fif wittes, sihSe & heringe [etc.]. 
<i 1300 Cursor M. 13107 f>e def has hering, blind has sight. 
*37S Barbour Bruce i. 10 Sulh thyngis .. Tyll mannys 
heryng ar plesand. X398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. 111. xviii. 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred by ayre smytle. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Rickntona Wks. (1876) 305 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. 1548 
Hall Ckron.y Edw. IF, 232 b, Fayning that he was thycke 
of hearyng. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i, 73 Aged eares 
play treuant at his tales, And yonger hearings are quite 
rauished. X597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 856 Ground-Iuy 
is commended . . for them that are hard of hearing. 1772 
Priestley Itisi. Relig. (1782) II. 154 Captivating . . at the 
first hearing. x8*8 Stark Ele/n. Nat. Hist. II. 224 The 
organ of hearing ts not manifest in insects. 

b. In ends hearingy in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. Within hearingy out of 
hcaringy at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hearing distance, 

1388 Wyclif Esek\ ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng, 
Go 3c thorou3 the citee .. and smytte 3e. ^^1470 Henry 

Wallace x. 455 Quhen that the Bruce out off thair heryng 
wer. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 200 [He] curssed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1590 
Skaks. Mi£;. N. it. ii. 152 What, out of hearing, gone? No 
sound, no word? 1596 — Merck. N. v. i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manle friends I sweare to thee. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 9 Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearingof both Seas. 1766 Goldsm. PVc. IF’, xxx, As soon 
as we came witWn beanng, 1 called out to him by name. 
1791 Boswell yohnson (1831) III. 79 It was not said in his 
hearing. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiii.sfii Within 
the hearing of Niagara’s voice. 

2 . The action of actively giving ear, listening 
(e.g. to a lecture, sermon, play, etc.); spec, attend- 
ance at preaching {diali) ; audience. Alsoy^. 

a 1223 St. Marker. 2 HereniS alle h® mahen, ant herunge 
habbeS. c 1340 Cursor M. 13708 (Trin.) pei 3af hering to 
him vchone. 1529 More Dyaloge i. "Wks. 168/2 To 
gyue diligent hyryngc .. and falthfuU obedience to the 
churche. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 390 At that tyme the 
Archebishop had no further heeryng. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
III. ii. 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 Hieron 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 539 To draw the people to 

hearing upon the weeke-dayes. . 1791 Cowper Z.e^26J^ne, 
He .. has a mother between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng, (1858) I, h. 170 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the com- 
mon people, 

3 . The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law ; the trial of a cause ; spec, a trial be* 

i fore ajudge without a jury. 'b. {Sc. Law.) Hearing 
in presence, ‘ a formal hearing of counsel before the 
whole thirteen Judges ' (Bell Diet, Law Sc. 1861). 

1576 Fleming /’<* w//. 357 The Usher., is willing to 

give us the hearing, and todetermine the controversie. 1603 
Shaks, Meas. for ALn. i. 141 I’ll take my leaue, And leaue 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Wood Life 15 Jan. 
(O. H, S.) Ill, 322 There was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of O.xon on the 15 January \notCy at the 
barrofthe house]. 1705 HEARNECV/ZrcA 17 Nov., On ye 14^** 
Instant, .came on the Hearing of y« Electron of St. Albans. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. (x8oo) HI. 453 The cause is again 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is made. x8i8 Cruise Digest 2) IV, 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Ireland, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton.. he decreedaperpetual injunc- 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Laxv Reports Weekly Notes 
80/1 (They] attended the hearing before the registrar. 

4 . Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. to come to one's /icanng. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail Ivi. 302 So Jong they spoken of 
this thing . . that it cam to hire lordis henng. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon IxxxviiL 281 The brute therof came to the 
herynge of duke Raoull. 16x7 Moryson Jiin. 11. xix Upon 
the hearing of his Lordships retume. 

6, Something heard ; report, rnmonr, news, dial, 
a 1300 E. E. Psaltercxili}. 7 Of ivel hering noght drede sal 
he, 1382 Wyclif Esek.yii. 26 Trublynge togidre sha! come 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. c 1440 
Jacob’s Well xxxiv, (E. E. T. S.) 22oJ?in erys, i>at first spak 
dyshonest berj’ngcs of baebytyng, naleryng, lesynges, & 
rybaudrye. 1 a 1500 Sir Berees 3660 (Pynson) The pope [of] 
that herynge wm ful glad. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 182 
Tisa good hearing, when children are toward, But a harsh 
hearing, when women are froward. xfixi — Cyntb. in. i. 4 
Whose remembrance ., will to Eares and Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer, 1666 Vzv\s Diary 4 Aug,, De 
Ruyter dares not come on shore. .Which is a very good 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xlviii. (1892) 348 
This is a pleasant bearing. I thank Heaven for it, 

6. A ‘lecture’, a scolding, dial. 

18x6 Scott Old Alort. xiv, ‘After she had gi’en us a hear- 
ing on OUT duties.* 1824 Miss FERRiER/«/irr.xli, [She] left 
the room for the purpose,, of giving her a good hearing. 

7. attrih. and Comb.y as hearing-day^ -distance, 
-organ, -tube ; hearing-fee, the fee paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; 
hearing-tmmpot — E ab-trdmtet, 

x86o Fitzroy in Merc. ATarine Alag. VII. 343 What is 
called *a good “hearing-day % may be mentioned among 
the signs of wet. 1887 Cassell's Fatn. Alag. 141/2 You 
must pay 2S. for every pound yon sue for, for ■‘hearing-fee. 
1895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/2 So poor that she actually could 
not pay the hearing-fee. 2725 Watts Logic n. v. § i 
biedlums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, •Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Ln. Cockburn Mem. 
i. Ii874> 41 A small bearing trumpet fastened by a black 

) ribbon to a button-bole of his coat- 


8. Hearing ^Tc^ygenindial phr . : see He.vr v. 5 d. 
Hea'ring, ///. c. [f.H£AR^/.-^-I^-G-.] That 
hears : see the verb. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 27989 pe eres o he berand. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. XX. 12 The herende ere, and the seende e3e. 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer m. i, If it had not been for me. thou 
hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 18^ A. J. 
Ellis in Athemsum 12 Jan. ^5/1 A school.. for teaching 
' deaf-mute infants in. .association with hearing infants. 

Hearingr* obs. form of Herring. 
t Hea'ringless, a. Obs. [f. Hearing vbl. sb. 
•f -LESS.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing ; deaf. 
1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xviii. (Tollem. MS.) 
Ambrose saye^ h^t men of contray h^re lyuer Nilus 
ariseb ben heringles [1582 void of hearing]. 

ECeark, obs. form of Hark. 

Hearken, Barken (ha*jk’n), 7/. Forms: i 
herenian, heorenian, 2-3 herenen, {Orm, 
herrenenn), 3 bserenien, 3-4 beortnien, berb- 
nen, herkin, 3-6 berken, 4 berkon,4-5herkyB, 
5 harkyn, 6 barcken ; 4- barken, 6- bearkeu. 
[OE. herenian, heorenian, hyrenian, formed with 
suffiy from *heorci‘an, the OE. type of Hark v. 
^ The spelling harken, which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once more regular and of earlier standing, is the ac- 
, cepted one in modem American Dictionaries, and is pre- 
ferred by some good English writers ; but in current English 
use it is much less frequent than hearken. The preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported by the analogy of heart and hearth.) 

1 . ifitr. To apply the ears to hear; to listen, give 
ear. Const, io (f of), in OE. and ME. with dative. 

a tooo Life St. Guihlae (1848) 42 Gu'Slac . . code ha sona 
ut and haw'ode and herenode. c xooo ri^LFRic Horn. I. 422 
Ypolitus . . heora wordum heorenode. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
59 HereniS alie to J)is writ, c 1205 Lay. 19668 Heo. .hserc- 
neden aeome of has kinges harme. Cursor M. 966 

He said, * adam, now wel sais hou I sal he tell, and herken 
\GStt. harkin] now', 13.. Gaw. ip Gr. Knt. 1708 pe fox .. 
Hauilounez, & herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Kntls T. 668 His felawe That was so neih to herken 
of his sawe. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. n. xxxvii. 155 TJiey 
ought often to herken 5’f they can here eny noyse or smyt- 
ynge of hamers. 1530 Palscb. 579/1 Harken here at this 
hole, XS50 Crowlf.y Inform, d- Petit. 255 Herken you 
possessioners. 1592 Shaks. Ven. A -dd, 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. x^Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV, 564 But aged Nereus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. io Lady Rich 10 Oct., It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one ans%vers or not. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) IV. 50 Whenever it is 
I whistled to, it stops to hearken. 1832 Tennyson (Enone 
23 Dear mother Ida, harken ere 1 die. 
t 2 . intr. To listen privily; to play the eaves- 
I dropper; to eavesdrop. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxi. 27 (24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thurj the dores. 1535 Covcrdalb ibid., A foolish 
man standeth hetkenynge at the dore. 1588 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 219 By barckeninge of our bowses w’lih drawen 
weapens. 

3 . intr. To apply the mind to what is said; to 
attend, have regard ; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const, to, 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 39 Hercne his read. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. vi. o But they herkened not vnlo him, for very 
anguysh ox sprete, and for sore laboure. _ 1549 Lati.mer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 No man wyll herken to it. _ x65x Hobbes 
Leviatk, iir. xxxvi. 224 Josiah not hearkning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. X134 Would thou had.«it 
heark’nd to my words, and stal’d. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vi. 205 Instead of hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. i. 12 To him Who 
hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear, 1896 A. Austin 
Eng. Dari, ii. iv, They would not harken, 
t b. with on, Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxlii. 4x4 The people, .had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made vnto them, x^o Sidney Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on cuery rumour. 

4 . irons. To hear with attention, give ear to (a 
thing) ; to listen to ; to have regard to, heed ; to 
understand, learn by hearing; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now .only poet, 

rxooo ^Elfric Horn, li. 440 Heo geszet at Codes fotum, 
his word heoreniende, cxaoo Ormin 11723 Forr 3uw birrh 
herrenenn Godess word. <z 1225 Ancr. R. 82 Nout one ]>co 
J>et hit speke5, auh h^o hit hereneS. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth, nr. pr. i. 50 (Camb. JIS.) For thow seyst \>2X. thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. at^ooso Alexander oyn 
In-to be temple he turned tythandis to herken. 1529 More 
Com/, agst. Trib, 111. Wks. soysl'i When they heare it, 
harken it but as they woulde an idle tale. i6xo Sha^ 
Temp. I. ii. X22 This King of Naples being an Enemy To 
me inueterate, hearkens my Brothers suit. 1832 Tennyson 
New-Year's Eve 39 Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you say. 

b. With personal obj. (orig. dative as in r; 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Obs. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 308 Kyi 
sseld, & herkned hym ynou. c 
herknet hym full hyndfy. Ibid, 
hengond his bed, herkonyng tb' 

Ivi. 334 Raymondyn herkned hyi 
,/Eneis rn. (Arb.) 76 Who woulc 
X890 Yorksh. Clergyman, VlhzS. - , 

Boy. To harken yo. . ta.. :f 

t 5 . intr. Hearken to Listen, give ear. [As it 
from a compound vb. io-hearken; cf. Oer, 
horcken, imper. horch zul Cf. Go to, from vb. 
'I'O-GO.J Obs. 
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HEAEKENEB. 


HEAESE. 


1526 Tindale Mark iv. 3 He..sa5'de vnto them in his 
doctrine : Herken to. Beholde» The sower went forth to 
sowe. — Acts vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, harken to. 1535 
CovERDALE 3 CkroK. xvHi. 27 Herken to, all ye people. 

' 1 * 6 . inir. To seek to hear tidings; to make in- 
quiries, to inquire after, ask for, Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccciii. 450 There abode styll 
the Englysshmen to harken after other newes. 2575 Lane- 
ham Let. <1871) 36 A this day allso waz thear such earnest 
tallk and appointment of remoouing, that I gaue ouer my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Shaks. Mtich Ado 
V. i.2i6 Clau. Harken after their offence my Lord. Prince. 
Officers, what offence haue these men done ? a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1, (1692) 19, I hearkened no more after it : 
for I reckon’d it was done, 1783 Johnson Lei. io Miss 
S.A. Thrale 18 Nov., I hearken everyday after a letter 
from her. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself. 

1 7 . intr. To lie in wait ; to wait. Obs. 

[Cf. 1523 in 6.] 1580 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb, 
GarnerW. 159 People who daily do harken when the world 
should amend w'ith them. 1584 Stafford in Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I. hi. 70 The king hearkeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as be seeth cause, 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. I. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for, 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac Hib. i. xv. (1810* 167 Whether it were, .the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts, .that 
occasioned his delalory excuses. 

1 8 . tratis. To get to hear of ; to search out or 
find by inquiry. Obs. 

1590 Sir T. CocKAiNE Hunting B iij, Your Hounds 
. . harken them foorth of such a kinde as bee durable. 
x6o5 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 226 If I can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 Dekker 
Knt.'s Conjttr. (1842} 57 It is some ease to Sjt Timothy 
. . to harken out the worst that others haue endured. 1609 
B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. I. ii, He has imploied a fellow . . 
to harken him out a dumbe woman. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr. St. Ambrose i. 118 Hunting and hearkening out places 
of mart where hee may best vent them. 

'f' 9 . intr. To have regard or relation. Obs. rare. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 40 There’s not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
10 . To talk in one’s ear, to whisper. Obs. exc. Sc. 
t6i2 Drayton Poly^olb. xii. 200 This harkneth with hts- 
friend, as though with him to breake Of some intended act. 
Mod. Sc. What arc ye herk'ning thegither aboot? He 
herk’nt to me to gang and fetch them. 

Hearkener, harkener (ha-jk’nsr). Also 
4-5herkner(0,oharkner. [f. Hearken?/, 

One who listens or gives ear ; a listener. 

1340 Ayenb. 58 he herkneres do wel Ihe^^e. ci42a Hoc- 
CLEVE Ltam to Die 547 Thyn herkners and thyn Auditours. 
X423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clvi, There sawe I . . The fery tigere 
.. The herknere bore, 1477 Karl Rivers (Caxtonj Dicies 
xoi The predication is not to be lawded that endureth ouer 
the power of the herkencrs. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 1421 An 
herkener of fables and lyes. 1811 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers. .or harkeners are satirized, 
tb. An eavesdropper; a scout. Obs, 

1549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erasm. Par. Tim. v, (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 1580 Hollydano Treas. 
Fr. Tongi Escouteur. .a harkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 
Hearkening, Iiarkening(hajk'niq),w/)/. sb. 
[In OE. heorcnnng, f. heorcnian to Heabken + 
-ingI.] The actionof the vb. Heabken; giving ear, 
hearing with attention ; listening; giving attention. 

c xooo iSLFRic Horn, I. 26 Deafum [he forgeaf) heorcnunge. 
Ibid. 96 We sceolon . . awendan [ure] earan from yfeire 
heorcnunge. a 1225 Aricr. K. 104 Auh hold wiSinnen hin 
hercnung, hi speche, & tine sihSe. c 1375 Day Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 28 To him hou g^nie gode herknynge. 1583 
STANYHURSTy£'H«j, ctc. (Arb.^ 131 Toegraunt mee Gratius 
harckning. <1x715 Burnet 6-wn Time (1766) II. 29 The 
ill effects of his not harkening to their address. x885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 185 The sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recapiure it. 

fb. Searching ; inquiry; discovery. Obs. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 53 The Steward 
..specially pwith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. 1602 Ful- 
BECKE 1st Pt, Parall. 66 His cares to be open for the hark- 
ning out of their offences. 

Hearn(e, hearon, obs. ff. Hern, Heron. 
Hearsay Forms : see Hear v. and 

Say V. Also 6 heard say. [subst. use of phr. 
io hear say : see Hear 3 c.] 

1 . That which one hears or has heard some one 
say ; information received by word of month, 
usually with implication that it is not trustworthy; 
oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

c XS33 Dewf.s Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1075, 1 knowe nothyng 
of it but by here say, 1553^ Grimalde Cicero’s Oj/ices 
(c x6oo) 14 b. I have heard nothing but by heard say. 1577 
Hellowes GueuareCs Chron. 315 Thou speakest by heare. 
s.'iye, rather then by anye experience. 1577 Harrison 
England 11. ix. (1877) *• *99 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common hearc-saie. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(1500) 1 1 Hcresay is too slender an cuidencc to spit a mans 
credit vpon. 16^ Holland Livy xxxix. vi. 1026 Things., 
which by bare hecresay were reported to haue beene done. 
x63r Gouge God's A rrcnvs v. vii. 417 The ivhole world was 
made to tremble at the hcarc-say of them. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman X17 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
in them. /1 1708 Beveridge Thes. TheoL (1710) II. 298 Not 
mccrly upon hearsay or tradition. 1761 Gilberts Latv 
Evidence x 12 Hearsay is good evidence to prove, who is my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which It is not reasonable to presume that 1 have better 
evidence. 1769 Sir W. Drafer in yunius Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hcars.ay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular? 1847 
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James y. Mansion HaHxx^ I gave him stronger proof than 
mere hearsay. 

b. AYitnaand//. A report received ; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

<1x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second Person. 
1^9 Bentley Phal. Introd. 7, I am asham’d to see a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 
7 May Wks. 1871 IV. 183 A hearsay, at second or third 
hand. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1, Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, mere words. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. i. 33 Sometimes 
a rumour, a hearsay, .came. 

2. aiirib^, passing on one side into an adj.^ on 
the other giving rise to combinations-, {a) Of the 
nature of hearsay; ( 3 ) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, but not within one’s direct 
knowledge, as heat-say account, censure, declara^ 
tion^ knowledge, report, mtmour, tale ; (c) of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as hearsay author, 
babbler, witness, f hearsay-man, 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 II. 33 
[Those] whose metall stiff he knew he could not bend With 
hear-say pictures. 1602 Carew Corrnvall (x8ii) 59, I can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay experience. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii.xxv. 171 An hearsay account 
by Bellonius. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 361 These Hear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, The Learned, are as 
ignorant as any.. of the true knowledge of God in them- 
selves. 1738 Birch Life Milton App. M.’s Wks. L 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldiers of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. {1888) 1 . 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other. 18x4 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Rettel. i. 44 The report of hearsay 
witnesses. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 149 To promulgate 
hearsay reports. X826 in Sheridaniana 315 The crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
8to She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. Hearsay evidence : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard others say, or what is com- 
monly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 
original or personal knowledge, 

*753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/1 Hearsay- 
evidence is. .rejected in law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. in. 
xxtii. (1800) 368 Yet in some cases (as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or repute) 
the courts admit of hearsay evidence. 1848 Wharton Aary 
Lex, s.v. Hearsay Evidence, The exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are..(i) 
dying declarations; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree; 
(3) hearsay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
aries, Cetc.J. 1878 Lecicy Eng. in i8m C. II. vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted. 

Hence Hea*rsay v. intr. {ytonce-wd, ), to tell what 
one has heard ; to repeat rumours, t Hear-saying 
(in 4 hyere zigginge), hearsay, report « heaiHng 
say. see Hear 3d. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 He ne may noting wel conne bole ase me 
kan pe batayle of iroye be hyere-zigginge. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii, Men riding and running, reporting 
and hearsaying. 

Hearse (hojs), sb. Forms : 4-5 heer5(e, 5 
heerce, 5-6 hers, 5-6 (9) herce, 6 hearce, herst, 
7 hierce, 4-9 herse, 6- hearse. [Formerly 
a, F. kersc (izth c, in Littre) « It. erpicei—\j. 
hirpic-em {Jiupex) large rake used as a harrow ; 
? cf. Gr. apira^ grappling-iron. See Herse, under 
which the sense ‘harrow’ and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

+ 1 . a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
form to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of Tenebrx in Holy 
"Week. b. A candlestick used at the Benedictio 
ignis on Easter Eve. Obs. 

[1287 Synod 0/ ExeteryXx. in Wilkins Cone. (1737) II. 139 
Vas ad aquam benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.] 1563 Inv. 
Chr, Ch., Canterb. (Chapter I.ibr. Canterb.), Item a heade 
for the hearse of coper and gylle to carrye the iij. lyghls to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. 

2 . a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carij’ a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called caslrum doloris, ckapelU ardente, or 
catafalco . 

(x2gx Acc. Executors Q. Eleanor in Gloss. Archit. (1B45) 
I. 199 Pro meremio ad hercias X>omins Regin®, apud 
Westmonasteriura.] c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pite 15 Adown 
I fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. [1399 Test. 
Rich. Il in Rymer Fccdera VIII. 75 Iia .. quod, pro 
prmdictis Exequtis, iv Herd® . . per Executores nostros 
congruc pra:p.Trentur.l c 1400 Destr. Troy 8753. a 1450 
Le Morie A rth, 3532 By-fore a tombe, that new was dyghtc 
..There-on an herse, sothely to sayc, Wylh an C tappers 
iyghle. 1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyng on herse v serges, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxc. 1526 MS. Ace. St, Jokrts HosP., Canterb., Payd for 
str>'kyng ofiitj tapers for the herst jdl 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. Vlll, lb, Ihc body was taken out, and carted into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banners, PcnccHes. and Cusshtons. a 1678 Marvell 
Wks. 111.5x0 And starrs,like tapers, bum'd upon his herse. 
x8i4 Scott Ld. of Isles Conch, That one poor garhand, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon iby hearse, to droop 
and wither llierc ! 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers \\. vii. 495 
There used to be put up in the church a * hearse which 
was a lofty framework of wood. . with four or eight posts , . and 
ceiled. X896 pEACoCKinAndrewsCAwrc/<< 7 /ro/»>/^ 218 It 
was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
he.arscs in everj' church where it [the body] rested for the night. 


b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
metal, fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 
or palls, often adapted to carry lighted tapers. 

1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 10 A herse of Irene, 1^6 Parker 
Gloss. Archit. 129 There is a brass frame, .over the effigy 
of Richard, earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. ll.v. 242 The Sheriff of 
Southampton is commanded to repair the herces in the 
king’s chapel. x866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Fimtiture 128 
A very* graceful iron hearse of this kind , . in Tanfield 
Church. 

c. A temple-shaped structure of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a) 
went out of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles ; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

c XS75 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew in /^rr/x^n/.XXVIII, 
145 'The nexte daye his herse was sett vpe, beinge made after 
the forme of a felde bedd, covered with blacke . . gamyshed 
with scogeons and with yelowe pynyqns full of blacke lyons. 
1598 Remembratice of Eng. Poets in BamfieHs Poems 
(Arb.) irp Whose Fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s blacke 
Herse. gx62I ?B. Jonson Epit, Ctess Pembroke,\inAtx- 
neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
Horn & Rob. Cate Lang. Uni. xcvii. _§ 962 Gravestones 
(toombs) and herses are rear'd up, and epitaphs, .written on 
them. 1659 Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 119 Shall I to pin 
upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Praises ; or weep Elegies? 
a 1667 Cowley Voy. W. Harvey Wks. 1710 \. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which I now adorn his Herse. _ x8^ 
Andrews Church Treasury 2S0 The last herse used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy [that of Mary 
II] was placed. 

3 . A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals. It fitted on to 
the parish bier, and was probably adapted to carij' 
lighted tapers. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (18^) 36 Item a 
hearse —sold to J ohn Banton . . who hathe put it to prophane 
use. 1896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 216 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 

1 4 . A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall. Obs. 

X530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce for a deed corse ofsilke. foille. 
X581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 16 All other 
Marchaundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea . . and all 
Hearses, and lapestry. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1200 This coffin of the great Sultan . . covered with a rich 
hearse of cloth of gold downe to the ground. 

5 . A bier; a coffin; vaguely, a tomb, grave. Obs. 
or arch, 

i6ox Shaks. ful. C. in. ii. 169 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. x6xo G, Fletcher Chrisfs Viet, 1. 
xliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse. 
x6i6 Bullokar, Hearse, a buriall coffin couered with blacke. 
1623 Lisle ./Elfric on O, <$• N. 7'est, Ded, xxix, But, wheth’r 
I live, or be first laid on herse. x62s — Du Bartas, Noe 
^2 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my herse. x6si 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v. (R.). When she with flowres lord 
Arnold’s grave shall strew. .She on that rival’s hearse will 
drop a few. a 1700 Duyden Meleager 325 Ah I hadst thou 
died, my son, in infant years, Thy little hearse had been 
bedewed with tears. 1^9 Loncf. Blind Girl iii, Decked 
with flowers a simple hearse To the churchyard forth they 
bear. 

i‘6. The solemn obsequy in a funeral. Obs, 
(Perb, only an error.) 

*579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Nov. 60 O heauie herse {gloss. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeralles]. Ibid, 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O heauie herse. 

1 7 . A dead body, a corpse. Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. 1609 Hev- 
wooD Brit. Troy in. Ixxxvi. 72 Bold Archas pierses Thrugh 
the mid-hoast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. II, V. 775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey they enterre. 

8 . A carriage or car constructed for carrying the 
coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 

1650 B. Discollimintum 2 II is hung about with as many . . 
trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals. X672 Wood H. S.) II. 245 Thomas 

Moor hath a hearse . . for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Dec., He was 
very decenpy interr’d, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in ftlouming Coaches. X722 De Foe Plapie 
(Rtldg.) 35 They saw Herses and Coffins. 1850 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 11 . 128 A hearse loo, with plenty of plumes, 
and many black coaches. 1881 Besant Rice Chapl. 
Fleet I. 294 A hearse stopped before our door. 

b. transf A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 

1812 Coleridge Lett. If. 5S4 Musical Instrument hfanu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a horse] now 
dnaws in the streets of London. 

9 . Comb., as hearsefighi (see i, 2) ; hearse- 
man, -plume (sense 8); hearse-cover, a pall; 
hearse-house, a dead-house; a building in which 
a hearse is kept ; hearse-like a., like a hearse ; 
mournful. Also Heaksk-cloth. 

x88s R- W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. HI. 451 'rhree Micarse- 
covers. .eight stall-cloths. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
101 A vestry, with a •he.arse-house beyond it . . has l/een 
built in modern times. 1895 Vrycv. Burden f IVom.m gi 
The hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old dajTi the b^ies of strangers 
who h.Td lost their way and perished w-ere placed for possible 
identification pending burial). 1555 Churehw. Ace. St. 
Helens, Abingdon (Nicbols 1797) * 4 * For making the •herse 
lyghtes. X566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (tB66) isj 
The sepulcre and herse lichtes w* all llie bookes of papistrie 
rent and burned. X625 Bacon Ess., Adversitie (Arb.) 505 
If you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall hcarc as many 
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*HerseUke Ayres, as Carols. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. 
(1848) 289 It steals Hearselike and thieflike round the uni- 
verse. 1893 J.W. Barry.!>V«</./« Corsica 170 It [the corpse] 
is. .abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Eliza Cook Lines 
among Leaves viii. 3 Like *hearse-plume waved about. 

Hearse, var. of Hearst sb. 

Hea>rse, v. [f. Hearse sb."] 

1 . frans. To lay (a corpse) on a bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury with funeral rites and ceremonies, b. (in 
recent use) To carry to the grave in a hearse. 

XS92 Nobody ff Someh. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
319 We will fcrbeareour spleene. .till you havehcarsd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K in.^ i. 93 Would 
she were hearst at my foote, and the duckets in her_ coffin. 
^i6n Chapmah Iliad xvm. 199 Then the Grecians spritefuUy 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears’d it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Marching about it. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. vii. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomj' 
garniture of purchased wo. 1854 Gilfillan Li/e Blair in 
Beattie's, Blair^s, etc. JFks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
1855 Singleton Virgil 11 . 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first. And hearse him in the grave. ^ 

C. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb ; 
to entomb. 

x6o8 Day Hum. out 0/ Br. iii. iv, Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see, I’me hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 Churchill Ep. to Hogarth 452 Worth may be 
hears’d but Envy cannot die. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II, 489 Shall marble hearse them all? xBxg Wiffen 
Aonian Hours {1820) 160 Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. 

2 . fig. To furnish with something hearse-like. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple (R.), The house is hers’d 

about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. X864 Longf. Ha-Jotkorne vl. The hilbtop 
hearsed with pines. 

Hence Hearsed ppl. a., placed on, in, or under 
a hearse. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iv, 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haua burst their cerinents. 

Hea’rse-cloth. [f. Hearse sb."] A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin ; a funeral pall. 

1522 Ckurckw. Ace. St. Marg. Westm. (Nichols 1797) 9 
Sir Robert Danby Curelt .. of him, for his herst-clothe 2r. 
X530 PAUGR. 231/1 Herse clothe, poille. 2642 Fuller 
Holy d* Prof. St. iv. ix. 282 No more then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1650 R, Stapyl- 
TON Straders Low C. tVarres x. 22 Foure Mourners.. each 
of them holding in their hands a corner of the Herse.Cloth. 
1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 14 note. The Fish- 
monger’s Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
..at their Hall. 

Hea*r-so, sh, nonce-wd. [f. Hear v. + So advT^ 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsaj^. 

1639 J. Clarke Parsmiologia 309 One eye-witnesse is 
better than two heare-so’s. 

Hearst. Hunting. Also 7-8 hearss. A hind 
of the second or third year. 

1674 "N. Cox Gentt. Recreat. (1677) 7 A Hinde,.is called 
the first year, a Calf. The second year, a Hearse ; and 
sometimes we say Brockets Sister. 1774 Golosm. Nat. 
Hist. 11. V. (1862) I. 324 The female is called a hind the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports (1886) X34 According to the Devonshire Hunt — Deer 
under one year are called Calves; till three, the male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

tHea’rsiim, hsrSTUU, a. Obs. Forms: i 
hier-, h€r-, hyrsum, hi^arsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 heersum, (horsom). [OE. hiersttm — 
OFris. hdrsuin, OHG. hbrsavi, f. stem of hleran, 
Goth, hauzjan to Hear : see -some. Hearsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear ; obe- 
dient, compliant ; dutiful, devout. 

C900 tr. Bsda's Hist. i. xiv. [xxv.j (1890) 58 Se Jw him 
hyrsum boon wolde. « 1000 677 pzet ge. .him hear- 

syme . . si^Jj^n waron. Ibid. 697 Gearwe stodon hmftas 
hearsume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pat israelisshe folc 
. .was hersum godes hese. c 1205 Lay. 19395 He hgehtehis 
cnihtes leoue beon hsersume [1275 horsom) Lo 5 e. 13. , Gaw. 
<$■ Gr. Kni. 932 To he hersum euensong of he hy3e tyde. 

Hence fKeTsumlecg- (mod. type *)iearsomledge)j 
* 1 * He’rsnmuesse, obedience. 

c 900 tr. Boeda's Hist. v. xxiifi). (1891)478 Ealle hasmxxh® 
..iEhelboldeMercna cyninge in hiTsumne-sse under peodde 
seondon.^ a X175 Cott. Horn. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersamnisse. csxys Lamb. Horn. 107 3 if h® Snnge bi 3 
bulan hersumnesse. c izoo Ormin 2521 AH full off halij 
mahhtess, Off herrsummleccg, off rihhtwisleccg. CX205 Lay. 
29731 Austin. .hehte heom comen. .& don him nersumnesse. 

4 Hea*rsum, he’rstmi, Obs. Forms: i 
h6ar-,h:^-,li€rsumian, 2-3 horsumien.-sumen. 
[OE. hier>, hiarsumian = OHG. hbrsanibit ; f. 
hiersttm adj. : see prec.] irans. To obey, be 
obedient to ; to revere. (In OK. with dative.) 

C900 tr. Bzda's Hist. it. vi. (1890) 116 HwaeSre he..ha2m 
godcundan bebodum heowode ond hearsumede.^ c xoooAgs. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 27 Windas and sm him hyrsumiaS [Hatton 
G. her-], c xxys Lamb. Ho/n. ix Htne 3e scule wurhian and 
hersumcn. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 249 [He] hereS and hersumeS 
seheliche schaftes. 

Heart (hait), sb. Forms : 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herts, 4-6 harte, 4-7 liert, hart, 6- heart. 
(Also 1 north, hearta, 2-3 horte, hierte, 3 Orm. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.iv. hurte, 4 huerta, ert, 
4-6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6 hearte, 6-7 .SV. hairt). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. heorte (Northumb. /learta) = 
OFris. herte, hirte, OS. herta (MLG. herte^ MDu. 
lurt\e^ hari{e, Du. harf), OHG. herza (MHG. 


hei'zti Ger. ker£), ON. hjarta (Sw. hjeria, Da. 
hjerie')i Goth, OTeut. ^herion-) orig. a 

weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 
a weak fern., in MLG. and MDu. fern, or neuter. 
Radically related to L, cor, cord’, Gr. /rapS-ia, 
fcpa5-ia (also kvp from Ao;p 5 -) ; OIr. cride, Lith. 
szird’ht OSlav. sriidt-isc 

(Russ, serd’tsey Boh. srd-ce) heart ; root herd-y hrd’.J 
General arrangement. I. The simple word, * The bodily 
organ, its function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc., 
5-1^. *** Put for the person, X4-x6, **** Something 

haying a central ^sition, xt-io. ***** The vital part or 
principle, 20-22. ****** Something of the shape of a heart, 
23-30. H. Phrases. * With governing preposition, 31-39. 
** with verb and preposition, 40-44. *** With governing 
verb, 45-49. **** With another noun, 50-52. ***** In ex- 
clamations, 53. ****** Proverbial phrases, 54. III. 

Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 

I. The simple word. ♦ The bodily organ^ its 
/unction, region, etc. 

1 . The hollow muscular or othei^vise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an animal. 

exooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 42 Gif l>in heorte ace. c xx7S 
Lamb, Horn. 121 Hewes..niid speres orde to J>ere heorte 
istungen. a 1300 K. Horn 872 He smot him hure^ Jje herte. 
1382 Wyclif 2 A 7 «^rix. 24 The arewe is sent out thoru^ his 
hert. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. X483 Caik. Angl. 177/x A Harte, cor, cordialis, cor- 
culnm, X548 Hall ^hron.. Hen. VI, 183 [He] stacke the 
erle to y’ hart with his dagger.^ Vicary Anat. vii. 

(i888) 56 The Hart - . is the principal of al other members, 
and the beginning of life. 2607 Shaks. Or. 1. i. 140 , 1 send 
it through the Riuers of your blood Kuen to the Court, the 
Heart. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 357 The vse of this 
Mediastinum or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Bloud. 1812 Mom. Ckron. in Exatniner 25 May 
336/2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions . . 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 2872 Mivart 
Eltm. Anat. i. 4 The Heart ..is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 H. S. Cunningham Caruleans 1 . 115 
Camilla's heart went plt-a-pat. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV, 
Africa 297 , 1 saw a sight that made my heart stand still. 
fig. a 1822 Shelley Ode to Heaven 44 Drops which 
Nature’s mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins, 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 140 Tho* the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy's. 2866 Lokgp. Killed at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

b. Right {left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Smoker's heart, a disordered condition 
of the heart due to excessive tobacco-smoking. 

x886 Cassells Fam. Mag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right hearts. x888 
Science (N. Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 The frequent existence of what 
is known as ‘smoker’s heart* in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2 . Considered as the centre of vital functions: 
the seat of life ; the vital part or principle ; herice 
in some phrases* life. Obs. or arch. 

C82S Vesp. Psalter xxi[i]. 27 HergaS dryhten 5 a soecaS 
hine leofa 5 heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. a 1325 Prose 
/'Ta//rrciii[il.i5 And wyn glade mannes hert, 1382 Wvclif 
Ps. ci[i]. 5, I am smyten as hei3, and myn herte driede. 1382 
— Gen. xviii. 5 , 1 sbal sett a morsel of breed, and 3oure herte 
be coumfortid. 2535 Coverdale Ibid., A morseJl of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes whhall. 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Edit}. IV, 213 Commaundyng, upon pein of the harte, that 
no man should once passe the sea with hym. c x6oi Sir C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr, (18781 a Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. x6ii Bible Ps. civ, 15 Bread which 
strengthenelh man’s heart. « 1618 Raleigh Z.e//. (1651) 209 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 BulkelevSc Cummins 
Voy. S, Seas 97 Desiring no more than to go off Heart in 
Hand from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment. Gen. xviiL s The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and functions.] 

3 . transf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom. 

c 1450 Holland Ho^vlat 477 He, .it hyng About bis hals 

full hende, and on his awne hart, 253$ Coverd. Exod, xxviii. 

29 Thus shall Aaron beare the names in y* brcstlappe of iudg- 
ment vpon his hert. 2590 Spenser F.Q. u, vi. 26 He. .ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 1592 Shaks. Rom, 5 - Jul, in. 
V. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. x6xz Bible Exod. xxviii. 

30 The Urim and the Thummim. .shall bee vpon Aarons 
heart, when he gocth in before the Lord. 1727 Pope EloXsa 
X23 Let me. .Pant on thy Up, and to thy heart be press’d. 
1887 H. S. Cunningham Caruleans II- 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. 

b. Hence v\fig’ expressions. 

1886 Shelley 1 . vi.280 Godwin.. had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.. 
Errant xviii. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heart. 

4 . The stomach. Obs. or dial. Chiefly in phr. 
next the heart : on an empty stomach, fasting [obs. 
or dial.). Cf. Fr. avoir mat an cantr: to be sick 
(bilious). 

2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, (1877) 359 (D.) A newe founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 2589 
Cocan Haven Health (2636) 280, I have knowne some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour. 2647 R. Stapylton ym’enat vL 637 (D.) The 
Romans held It ominous to see a Blackamoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 'R. GoMWiC.'t Inj.ff Ab. Physic 
2x6 So much is it the mode still to call the Stomach the , 
Heart, that people frequently »y their Hearts were at 


their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or surprisal theii 
Stomach s have been mov’d, a 2825 Forbv Voc. E. Angl/a, 
Heart, the stomach. ‘A pain at the heart' means the 
stomach-ache. 

** As the seat of feeling, understanding, and 
thought. 

5 . in the widest sense, including the 

functions of feeling, volition, and intellect. 

c82S Vesp. Psalter Ixxx. 23 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleort hie 
efter lustum heortan heara. cxooo Ags. Goip. Luke ii. 51 
His modor geheold ealle J>as word, on hyre heortan smea- 
Sende. 1:2275 Lamb. Horn. 25 He sei 5 miS mu 5 e ^et 
nis naut in his heorte. n 2225 Leg. Kalh. 2142 Do nu 
kenne hihendliche tu hauest on heorte. 2390 Gower 
Conf. II. 225 His hert and tunge must accorde, 2558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 A principle, .depelie printed in 
the hart of man. 2607 Shaks. Cor. ni. i. 257 His Heart’s 
his Mouth ; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. 2622 Bible i Kings viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
w:^ in thine heart. 2635 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 306 The heart 
. .is. .very often in Scripture, .taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul. 2729 
Butler Serm., Love Neighbour Wks.'’i874 II. 159 The 
whole system, as I may speak, of affections (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Scripture and on moral subjects. 2886 H, Conway Living 
or Dead II. ix. 180 Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise. 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart{s. 

^2025 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 1 Ahyld eare heortan 
Jjinre. 0x200 Ormin 3899 Wihk innwarrd heorrtess tunge. 
0 1230 Hali Meid. 3 Opene to vnderstonde be ehne of Hn 
heorte. c 2400 APol. Loll. 36 Wik k^ ®®ns and eeii of his 
hert, he schuld vnderstond hem. 2604 Act z yas. /, c. i 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 2620 Sir T. 
Matthews tr. St. Augustine's Confess. 1. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee ; open thou them, 
O Lord. 2735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age; the indubitable Right, by which . . the 
Crown descended to Him. 


6 . The seat of one’s inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one’s inmost being; the depths of the 
soul ; the soul, the spirit. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xli. 34 SoJjUce of [jaare heortan 
willan se niuk spick, a 1300 Cursor M. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 2382 Wyclif iVa//. xii. 34 Solhely the mouth 
spekith of the grete plente of the herte. xgoS Dunbar Tua 
Mariit IVemen 162. I sail a ragment reveil fra [the] rule of 
my hert. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes bee open. 2580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr, Tong, Centre son cuenr, dissemblingly, or against his 
heart. x6ai Bible yudg. v. 16 For the diuisionsof Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 2627-8 Feltham 
Resolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poured out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying my heart open to you and 
exporing my feelings as they are. 1886 Baring-Goulo Cri. 
Royal xviii. I. 283, I like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. 

b. Double heart, ixvo hearts : phrases indicating 
duplicity orinsincerity; see Doubled. 5, and cf. 51b. 

2382 WvCLiF I Ckron. xii. 33Fyfty thousand camen in to 
help, not ill double hert. *594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 
ir. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two harts, or of a double heart. 2611 
[see 51 bj. 

7 . Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire. Obs. 
exc. in phr. after one's oxvn heart. 

C825 Kcr/./’ja//crxix.(xx.>4 SelleSedrj’htenefter heortan 
Sinre. c 2275 Lamb, Horn, 3 Heo urnen on-^cin him . . mid 
godere heorte and summe mid ufele k^onke. c 2290 i*. Eng. 
Leg.l. xo/33oMuchea3ein heore heorte it was. 2387TFEVTSA 
Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 437 He hadde money ajenst herte. 
CX470 Henry Wallace i. 386 Waith suld be delt, in all 

E lace, with fre hart, c 1485 Digby Mysi. (1882) iii. 47 Now 
ave I told yow my hart. 2535 (Coverdale i Sam. xiii. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owne hert. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. soo Mawgre the heart and minde 
of all his Barons. 2584 R. Scot Discozk Witcher, xv. v. 
{1886) 330 They.. may be forced to yeeld in spight of their 
harts. 2883 Mrs. Huncerford Rossmo^me I. vL 120 , 1 am 
going to give you a mission after your own heart. 

•j* 8. Disposition, lempexannent, character. Ohs. 
a 2225 Alter. R. 384 Auh swote and^ schir heorte is god 
to alle kinges, 2307 Elegy Edw. /, i, Alle that beoth of 
huerte trewe. 2402 Hoccleve Let. of CuPid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to know a manys hert. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes ^ 
Aymon ix. 205 They had the herte so fell that they "’olde 
take none amendes. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. F//, 40 To 
whom at the fyrst he shewed his good hart. 2599 Shaks. 
Much Ado ir. 1. 324 In faith Lady you haue .a merry’ heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 389 Not changing heart vvjth 
habit. 26x1 Bible Ecclus. iii. 27 An obstinate heart shall 
be laden with sorrowes. 

9 . The seat of the emotions generally; the emo- 
tional nature, as distinguished from the intellectual 
nature placed in the head. 

In earlier use often referring to the physical organ; m . 
later mostly 

Beotvulf ( 2 .) 2463 Heortan soi^e. cxo<p 
Handbocia Anglia VIII. 317 Him m«5 beon )^ ^ 
heorte. r227S Passion Our Lord 6 in O. E. • 37 

Vp h^e wFtlThcrt ffil TrihL xlltPsp-’ 


X Mine eye and heart are at a 


mortal war How to divide 
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the conquest of thy sight, rt 1700 Drydes’ tr. Ovid"' s Art 
Love I. Wks. iEo3 XII. 252 Tears v.ill pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 250 To raise the Thought, and 
touch the Heart be thine I 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 897 One com- 
fort yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 1824 Scott St, Renan's 
xvi, With real honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset II. 1. 71 Her heart was too full to 
speak. 1884 OuiDA P'cess Napraxine vi. (j886) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. i885 H. Conway Lhnn^s^ or Dead II. ix. 193 If the 
man had a soft place in his heart I felt sure I was finding it. 

'1‘b. The feeling or sentiment which one has in 
regard to a thing. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. T4i If I could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as I can bid the other foure 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach. 2603 Knolles 
Mist. Turks (1621) 356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians. 

10. More particularly, The seat of love or affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases: to give^ lose one's 
heart {id)^ io have, obtain, gain a person's heart. 
Hence = Affection, love, devotion. Near, nearest, 
ends 'close or closest to one’s affection. 

cwjs Latnb. Hojtt. $ We sulen habben ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihten. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
24 Kyng Locryne’s herte ^\'as al clene vp hire y went. .[He] 
tho5te hire to spouse, so ys herte to hire dro3. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 253 Sir Edward . . His herte gaf ttUe 
dame Blanche, if hirwille wer J?erto. 2382 Wyclif Prerv. 
xxiii. 26 Gif, sone mjTi, thin herte to me. ^1450 Merlin 24 
So hadde Vortiger the hertys of the peple. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. xit. 40 Thrise happy man . . Possessed of his Ladies 
hart and hand. x6io Shaks. Temp. m. i. 65 The verie instant 
that 1 saw you, did My heart file to your seruice.^ 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer w. i. (17351 43, 1 have an Ambition. . 
of losing my Heart before such a fajr Enemy. 17XX Addison 
Sped. No. 18 T 4 The Lover.. gained the Heart of his 
Princess. 1884 Edna Lyall IP'e Trw xxv, Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. x886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal xxxui. II. 195 In matters of the heart. .lam confused. 

1887 Edna Lyall Knt.'Errant ix. 69 She. .won all hearts. 

1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd.Men I. Pref. 28 Important for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 

b. Kindly feeling ; cordiality, heartiness, rare, 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Life in Sat, (1824) p. Iv, His welcome to 

Waltham could not but want much of his heart wthout 
me. 1827 Scott Jml, 7 Mar., I must say, too, there was 
a heart, -—a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 

c. Susceptibility to the higher emotions ; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others; feeling. (Often 
qualified by indef. article or no.) 

2735 Pope £p. Lady 159 With ev'r)’ pleasing, ev’r>’ prudent 
part, Say, what can Chloe want?— She wants a Heart. 
2839 C. I*. H, Pependiek Crt. TimeQ. Charlotte (1887) II. 
55 A total want of heart or filial afuction. a 1845 Hood 
Lady's xvl. But evil is VTought by want of Thought, 

As well as want of Heart! 2847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 218 
Our Ida ha.s a heart.^ x886 Mrs. Alexander By IVoman's 
Wit II. vixi. s66 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy. 

11, The seat of courage ; hence, Courage, spirit. 
Especially in to pluck up, gaiher, keep {ptp), lose 
heart. See also 48 , 49 , to have the heart, take h. 

cSss Vesp. Psalter 8 Getrymed is heorte his, a xooo 
Caedmon's Gen. 2348 (Gr.) Heortan strange, 0x230 Gen. 4 
Ex.^ 325^ On and on kin, als herte hem cam, Sat folc 
ilc in his wcijC nam. 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 28 King 
Robert .. That hardy wes off hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte, a 2400-50 Alexander 470 
‘Nay’, quod ^ coinly kyng ‘cache >3? hert ’. 2450 
W. Somner in Four C, Eng. Lett, 4 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 2482 Caxton Godfrey cxlix. 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of them. 2330 
Palscr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man, thou shake be .set 
at large to morowe. 2396 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 659 
To give harte and encouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. iii. 212 ^Vhy, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? a 2700 Drvden Hector 4- Androm. 48 
Thy dauntless heart .. will urge thee to thy fate. 2776 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 107 You have, however, heart to the 
hast, 2830 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. x. 435 The 
Germans lost heart. 2863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. 11877) 
247 Now, good-by .. and keep a good heart, 1867 Freesian 
Harm. Conq. I. v. 376 iEthelred seems to have plucked up a 
little heart. x88^ Sat. Rev. 24 ^an. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if bramle.ss, are not without heart and pluck. 
2835 F. L. Shaw Cc/. Chessvick's Camp. II. i. 34 You put 
heart into me again. 

‘ b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So to have one ' 5 heart in, put one's h. into (a thing). 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 22 ^an., I have so iittle heart 
in the affair, that I ha\-e now again ouitc dropped it. 2853 
Lytton My Novel i. xii, His whole heart was in the game. 
jB86 Mrs. Lynn Linton Fasten Carr.v I. x. 181 A man 
who puts his heart into all he does. 

12. The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often «= understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly) memory, arch. exc. in phrase by 
heart', see 32 . 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 40 Ofblindade c^o htora & 
onstiS.Tde hxora hearta forte ne :;esea3 mi5 ejum & ongeattaS 
a mi3 hearta. c^^^S Lamb. Horn. 121 pe deofel ablende 
heore heortan pci heo nc cunnan icnawen ure helend, 
a 2200 Moral Ode 2S5 Ne mai non heorte it henche, ne no 
tunge ne can telle. C2300 Belet 3190 His hurte him 5af 
that hit was he. 24x3 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 85/x As free mak 
1 the, as hert may thynk, or cygh may see. 15^ Ga.scoicne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50 .\nd me they found .. Whase harmc- 
lesse hart, perceivde not their deceipt.^ x&a SffAKS. Ham. 
x.v. 123 Would heart ofman once think it? x6ix Bible licsea 
vii. 31 Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart (2885/;’. I-', 
understanding). — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 


13. The moral sense, conscience. Now only in 
phrase my {his, etc.) heart smote me {him, etc.). 

238a Wyclif 2 Satn. xxiv. 20 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred. 2382 — 
I John ill. 20 For if cure herte shal reproue us, God is more 
than cure herte. a 1699 Lady Halkett Autohiog. (J875) 3 
That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

*** Put for the person. 

14. Used as a term of endearment, often qualified 
by dear, szoeet (see Sweetheart), etc. ; chiefly in 
addressing a person. 

C1305 St. Ktnelm 242 in E. E. P. (3862) 51 Allas, heo 
selde . . pat mic child, mie swetc hurte, scholde such ping 
bitide. ^2330 Wilt. Palerne 2640 Whi so, mi dere hert? 
Ibid. 1655 hony, mi hert, al hoi pou me makest. 0x374 
Chaucer Conipl. Mars 138 Alas whan shall I mete yow, 
herte dere ? c 2440 Parionope 792 As ye byn hir hert swete. 
2494 Will of Combe (Somerset Ho,), My last derest hart 
& lady, c 2300 Melusine xlv. 318 .Adieu, myn herte, & al my 
joye. a 2353 Uoall Royster D. i. Hi. (Arb.) 25 Howe doihc 
sweete Custance, my heart of gold, tel! me how ? 2676 Bealk 
Pockei'bk. in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) 
HI. 239 My dear heart and self and son Charles saw at 
Jlr. Walton’s the lady Carnarvon's picture. 2677 Epist. io 
Yng. Maidens, Sweet Hearts..! have.. composed this little 
Book, as a Rich Storehouse for you. 27x9 Hamilton Ep. to 
Ramsay 24 July x. Do not mistake me, dearest heart, 3855 
Tennyson Maud 1. xviii. vin, Dear heart, I feel with thee 
the drowsy spell. 

‘pb. Dear heart', a boon companion. Obs. 

2663 Dryden JFild Gallant i. i, He's one of your Dear 
Hearts, a debauchee. Ibid. n. i, That you were one of the 
errantest Cowards in Christendom, though you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 

15. As a term of appreciation or commendation ; 
Man of courage or spirit Often in nautical lan- 
guage : cf Hearty C. 2 . 

c 2500 Melusine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertes herde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it to grete wysedome of hym. 
1600 Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. (1883-4) VI. 304 
What checre,whatcheere, my hearts? 2610 Shaks. Temp. 
I. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
a fresh charge. 1684 Meriton Praise Yorksh. A le (1697) 14 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 2780 Cowter Table T. 23 
History . . 'Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died. 
/T284S HooD^/i»rv« iv. Come, my hearts, be stout and bold. 
2863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vii, They were all true English 
hearts; and they came to theirendliKC goodknights-errant, 
b. Hearts of Steel', the name of an agrarian 
organiration formed by the Protestant tenants in 
Ulster in 1770 . 

2772 Petition in Froude Irel. iZth C. v. ii. (i88x) II. 133 
It Is not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steel, 
but the weight of oppression. 2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 
217 The hearts of steel lasted 3 years; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o’day 
Boys, White Boys, etc. 288* Lecky Eng. in iZih C. IV. 393 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 

f 16. As a term of compassion ; Poor heart / (cf. 
poor soul, poor body). Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Hen. V, n. i. 223 A poore heart, bee is so 
shak'd of a burning quotidian Tertian. 2668 Pepys Diary 
27 Dec,, My wife and I fell out a little .. she cried, poor 
heart I which I was troubled for. 268* Bunvan Holy War 
(Cassell) 91 Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts 1) 
understood him not. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. H, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down. 

**** Something having a central position. 

17, The innermost or central part of anything ; 
the centre, middle. 

a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde. n 1323 /'ja//cr xlv(ij. 2 pe mountelns shul 
be born in-to pe hert of pe see, 2330 Palscr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 3381 Mulcaster Positions xl, (1887) 228 In 
the hart of a great towne. 2658 Cokaine To W. Dugdalc 
Poems 132 Our WaruJck.shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N, Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 71 A bore through the heart 
or centre of the earth. 27x2 De Foe Plague (1884) 30 The 
Heart of the City. 2855 C, Bronte Villette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life. 2872 L, Stephen Playgr. Europe 
V, We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier. 

b. The part of anytime or season when its char- 
acter* becomes most intense (usually the middle 
p.art) ; the height, depth. 

2764 Mem. G. Psalmanasar x68 To send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter, 1844 Disraeli Coningsby viii. i, 
It was the heart of the London season. 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 

or character, as a. The pith of wood, the white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower; b. The central stnind of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other stmnds are 
twisted ; c. The central solid portion or core of a 
twisted column Diet. Afech. X 875 ). 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. Ixh .202 The Roote. .hauingin the 
middle a little white, the whiche men call the Harte of Os- 
mundc. 2396 Shaks. jVerrA. F'.i.HL 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. 2682 W. Robertson /’/irnyro/. Gen . (1693) 
715 The heart or pith of a tree, medulla . 1707 Curios , in 
Hush . ^ Card , 45 A Flower is compos'd of. .the Cup . . the 
Leaves, and the Heart. 2842 Penny Cycl. XX. 255/2 Ropes 
formed in the most common manner, with three strands, do 
not require a heart, or central strand. ,x866 Treas . Bet. 
166/1 Cabbage . . eaten in a young state . . before the heart 
has become firm and hard. Ibid. 166/h The heart, ormiddle 
part of the plant [Large-ribbed Cabbage) h.as.. been found 
very delicate. ^ 2875 YSicoroKoSailoAs Pocket Bk.x. (cd. 5; 
360 Shrouddaid rope, 4 strands and a heart. . 


19. spec. The solid central part of a tree without 
sap or alburnum. Cf. Heartwood. 

CX400 M AUNDEV.(Ro.xb.) ix. 35 Treesse ..failed in haire hertes 
and become holle within. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 126 Gel 
the stakes of the hert of oke. *377^ B. Gooce Herahach's 
Hush. 11. (2586) 103 The Elme..(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymber. 2639 Willsford Scales Comm., Archil. :6, 
3 kinds, vis. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 2760 Nr.v 
Sofig in Universal Mag. Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
ships, heart of oak are our men. 

b. Heart of oak \ a stout, courageous 

spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capable of resistance or endurance. (C/. 
F. ccEur d'er; also sense 15 .) Also attrib. 

2609 Old Meg of Herefordsh. (N.), Yonkers that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares. 2691 Wood A th. Oxon. 
II. 221 He was . . a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
2760 [see 19). 2832 Tennyson 3 He thought to 

quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 2870 Dickens E. Brood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 2895 Q. Rez'. Oct. 320 
Thrashers, Whileboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys . . and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent, 

***** The vital part or principle. 

20. The vital, essential, or efficacious part; es- 
sence. (Often combined with other notions.) 

<;x533 Latimer Serin. 4* Rem. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the work of praying, but to the heart of the prayer. 3598 
Shaks. Merry W. ir. ii. 233 Now (Sir John) here is the heart 
of my purpose. 2652 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 44 The 
Heart of saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mbs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1844 I. 52 And from 
the top of sense, looked over sense. To the significance and 
heart of things. 2872 Darwin Life 4* Lett. (1887) III. 147 
Mr. Huxley’s unrivalled power in tearing the heart out of 
a book. 28*89 Jessopp Coming of Friars iti. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart of the place. 

21. Of land, etc. : Strength, fertility ; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it ; ^ proof’ 
(of grass, etc.). In {good, strong, etc.) heart : in 
prime condition. Out of heart : in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

2573 Tvsser Husb. xlx. (1878)49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorthwith to vpstart. 2594 Plat Jezvcll- 
ho. 1. 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as glueth hartvnto the 
earth. 2620 Markham Farezv, Husb. n. xi. (1668) 49 This 
..shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 2649 
Blithe Eug. Improv, IinPr, (1653) 239 To 'Till it forth of heart 
is just as if you work an Ox off ms legs. 2697 Dryden Vir^. 
Georg. 1. 308 That the spent Earth may gather heart again. 
1704 Swift Bait. Bks. Wise. (1721) 231 Their Horses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Heart. 2727-5* 
Chambers Cycl, s.v. Hofs, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. 2B03 Fors^h 
Beauties Scot/. I. 263 The soil Ijeing kept in heart, or rich 
. . by superior agriculture. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(3833) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may be in. 
2856 Jrnl. R. Agric. See. XVII. n. 528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, * no heart ' — * no proof' in it. 2895 W, 
Rye Ibid. Mar. 5 In 1787 the heart of the land was so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow wheat. 

b. Hence, generally, /« : in good or sound 

condition. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 305 The Lees..keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting. 1703 Art ^ bfyst. Vintners ix 
The Lee, tho’ it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. 

22. The best, choicest, or most important part. 
2389 Cocan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 379 Creame, . is in- 
deed the very head or heart of Milke. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 528 ’lb deliver into bis power the castle with 
the heart of the citizens. 

****** Something of the shape of a heart. 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; esp. a conventionalized symmetrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end and a cusp at the other. Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. • 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to be hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shiyne. 
2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, nr. ii. 307, I tooke a costly lewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds. 
2720 Mrs. Manley Pr.ver of Love 1.(1741)20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds from the 
Dutchess. 2766 PoRNY (1787) 150 A Man’s He.nrt 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced S.able. 2828-40 
'^c.RRs Encycl. Her., Hearts are.. met with in coat-armour, 
borne in several ways. 2834 L. Ritchih IVand. by Seine J04 
At ^e foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card bearing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart ; one of the suit marked 
with such figures ; pi. the suit of such cards. 

*5*9 Latimer ist Serm. on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as I said before), 
and c^t your trump, your heart, on this card. 2399 Itu^' 
Pope Joan K I b in Singer Hist. Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 2648 Hesper.yOheron's Palace 

(1869) 177 With peeps of hearts, of club and spade. I7x*-x4 
yojzRa/e Lock ni.79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild tiis* 
o™wseen. Med, I couldn't follow suit ; I hadn’t got a heart. 

•f* 26. The sole of a horse’s foot. Obs. 

*5*3 ^ itziierd, Husb. § 100 Morfounde . . appercth \'nder 
the houe in the hert of the fote. 2^7 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (1757) H. 210 He has got a Pnek thro’ the Sole or 
Heart of the Foot (as it is call^). 

26. Naut. A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
reeved, used for extending (he stays; a kind of 
dead-eye, 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-ey^ somewhat resembling tlie shape of a heart . . only 
Uimished with one large hole in the middle, wherc.as the 
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common dead*eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. Duncak 
Mariners Chron. Pref. 17. ^ »88i Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37 Lanyards, rove through iron*bound hearts. 

27. Mack. A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 
converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

187s in Ksicht Diei. Mech. 

28. Short for heart-shell (see 56). 

i7SoR,PocacKE Tran}. (1B88) 153, 1 found in the Quarries 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call'd hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56). 

30. In names of trees and plants. ‘ 

Black-hearty IVkUe-heariy varieties of cultivated Cherry 

(see Black a. 19, White ai). Bleeding-heart (see Bleeding 
tpl.a, 5). Floating hearty an American name for Lint- 
nanthemum {7'reas. Bot, 1866). 

i664EvELYN/i'a/. (1720) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 

Black Heart, all good. 1B03 j. Abercrombie Ev. Man his 
(non Gardener {td. 17) 674/1 Cherries.. White heart, Black 
heart, 'Bleeding heart. 

II. Phrases. 

* With ^veming preposition. 

31. At heart. In one’s inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings ; in one’s actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom ; in reality. 

X73S Pope Ep. Lady 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 Cowper Table.T. 191 Patriots, who love good 
laces at their hearts. 1^9 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 222 
t was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
men to thePuritans. 1855 /^rVf.xii. III. 153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. ' x8« 
Prescott Philip Ily 11. vm. (1857) *96 One cannot doum 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

,32. By heaxt. In the memory; from memory; 
by rote ; so as to be able to repeat or write out 
correctly what has been leamt. Cf. 'F.par cceur. 

c 1574 Chaucer Troylus v, 1494 She told ^ al l>e pro- 
phesies by herte. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock^ff^r. Ref. 1. 1. 
J03 tWel rehearsed by heart the chapter Veniens, 1573-80 
Caret 202Tolearnebyharte, or without booke. .To 
say by harte. 1645 Fuller (^od Tk. in Bad T. (1841) 15, 

I had said them [prayers] rather by heart than with my 
heart. 1682 Wheler foum. Greece v. 367 The Tragedians 
cat their Plays by heart, 1709 Prior Hans Carvel 13 
Whole Tragedies she had by Heart. 1739 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) I. xliii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time I see you. 1885 Law Times LXXIX, 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

t33. Por one’s heart. P'or. one’s life; to save 
one’s life. See For prep. A. 9 c. Ohs. 

84. Prom one’s heart. Out of the depths of 
one’s soul ; with .the sincerest or deepest feeling. 

*594 T. B. La Priniaud, Fr. Acad, n, 93 And wee know 
. . that hee .speakes from his heart. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas 
in H. Papers (Camden) I, 249, I wish, from my hart Mr. 
Attorney had come away. 1665 Boyle Occas. kef. iii. vi. 
(1845) 359 In such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
either from the Heart, or to the Heart. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes il. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. • 

35. In . . . heart. 

a. Jn {oners') heart \ in one’s inmost thoughts 
or feelings ; inwardly ; secretly ; at heart. 

• c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 48 7;yf se yfela hcowa Sench 
on hys heortan and cwyb, min hlafurd uferaS hys cyme, 
<1:1175 Cott. /Aw. 219 [He] cweS an his herlo, Jjat he 
wolde and eatJe mihte bien his sceoppende 5elic. a 1300 
Cursor M. 2959 (G3it.) Abraham syhid in his hert ful sare, 
1325 Prose Psalter Iii[iJ. i pe vnwys seid in his hert, God 
nis noujt. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenkelh Judas in his 
herte. XS48 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 127 b, \Vhiche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and desired. x6n Bible 
Trattsl, Pref 2 They, .wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuer bene built. 1849 Macaulay 11. 105 Julian 
had., pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater, 
f b. Jn all one's heart (transl. L. in toto corde) : 
wth all one’s heart (39 a). Obs. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter ix. x Ic ondetto dryhten in alre 
heortan minre. 1382 Wyclif Ibid., 1 shal knoulechen to 
thee, Lord, in al myn herte. 1382 — fer. xxiv. 7 Thei 
shal turne a^een to me in al ther herte. 

C. In heart : in good spirits. So in phr. to pnt 
in (or into) heart : to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. iv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to keep it in heart. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. v, Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. ^ 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. viii, 100 To 
put you in heart again. 

d. In good condition : see 21. 

36. Near, next one’s heart : see 10, 4, 

*1*37. Of (all one’s) heart. With all one’s heart; 
sincerely, earnestly. Obs. (Cf. P*. de tout mon eattr.) 
>cx38o Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 43r holde religioun of 
Crist and love hym of hert sil>. .Cristis religioun stondip in 
love of God of al our herte. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47, I enow- 
lech of mowp & hert, me to hold he same feih of )>e sacra- 
ment of he Lordis bord. 

38. Ontofheairt. 

a. In low spirits j discouraged, disheartened, 

1586 j. Hooker Girald. Irel. viii, in Holinshed II. 9/2 

Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
1690 W, Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart. 1711 ir. Werenfeld 
Disc. Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don't be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. 1882 Tennyson Protnise of 
May in. Wks. (1894) 300/1 What is it Has put you out of 
heart? 1891 Spectator ii Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart. * 

b. In poor condition: see 21, 
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39. With . . . heart. 

a. With (OE. mid) all ends hearty With ends 
whole heart, t With heart : with great sincerity, 
earnestness, or devotion ; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasure. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 13 Herede heo htne..mid ealre heortan. 
rxooo i^LFRic Horn. I. 420 xelyfst 0u mid ealre heortan? 
CX220 Bestiary tjt To helden \rit herte 0e bodes of hoU 
Iv[ilrke. ■ c X470 Henry Wallace iv. 20 He luffyt him with 
hart and all hys mycht, 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxvir. 
xxxix, With all my herte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my serryce. 1535 Coverdale jer. xxiv. 7 They shal re- 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1598 Shaks. 'Merry 
IV, 1. 1. 8^ I thank you aiwaies with my heart, la ; with my 
heart. xm 6 — Tr. 4* Cn 111. iii. 2^4 God buy you with all 
my heart. 2653 Walton Angler \\. 44 Take one with all 
my heart. ■ 1851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt. vii. 60 That 
I will promise you, Tvlth all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half*, with great plea- 
sure, willingly. With half a heart : half-heartedly, 
with divid^ affection or enthusiasm. 

2636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. ii. Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to you With a heart and 
a half, i faith. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 587 Some 
naval officers, .though they served the new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 Tennyson 
Let. to S. Cox 5 Aug., I thank' you, as the Irishman says, 
* with a heart and a half *, for your volume of Expositions. 

** With verb and preposition. 

40. Find in one’s heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

CX440 [see Finds'. loc]. 2530 Palscr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in your herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake. 2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 316 Yet can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Ref. IV. viii, (One! that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and ruine Provinces. 28^ M. Scott Cruise Midge 
vii, 123 Neither of us could fine! it in our hearts to speak. 
2883 E. Blackwell Booth iv. 45 'They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. 

41. Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which one is deeply interested. 

2722 Steele Spec/. No. 20 The Correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have ver>- much at Heart, 2712 Addison 
Italy Wks. 1721 II. 138 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart. 2850 Merivalb Rems. Emp. (1865) 1. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 

ossesston of this key to Gaul. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 

. 206 A matter which we have very much at heart. 

b. So,- conversely, to be at the heart of. 

2824 Scott Si. Ronan's iii, The interests of the establish- 
ment being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. Bay to heart. To take into one’s serious 
consideration, as a; thing to be kept carefully in 
mind ; to think seriously about ; to be deeply 
affected by ot concerned about (a thing) ; rarely, to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

1602 Dekker Satiro/n. Wks. 1873 I. 234 Caplaine, I'm 
sorry that you lay this wrong so close unto your heart. 
2605 Shaks. Maco. t. v.^ 25 Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well. 261X Bible Alai. it. 2 If yce will not lay it to heart, to 
glue glory vnto my name. ^ 1802 Beddoes Hygiia II. v. 21 
5lany writers . . have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1853 Trench Prox'erbs 
141 It contains, .a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Century Alag. 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, roy child. 

t43. Put or set to or ou the heart : earlier 
equivalents of prec. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Mai. ii. 2 5»f 5« w'oln not putte on the herte, 
that je geve glorie to my name, c 2400 APoL Loll. 24 If 30 
wil not sett to h® hert to jef glory to my name. Ibid. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, qnd see wih kin een..alle hings hut 
I spek to h®. 

44. Take to heaxrt. To take seriously; to be 
much affected by ; to grieve over; f to be zealoiis, 
solicitous, or ardent about (obs.). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24010 pat mast i lok til hert, 2535 
Coverdale Eccl. vii. 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 2586 J, Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 2^ Whose death he is said lo 
haue taken greatUe to hart. 2622 Burton A nat. Atel. ii. iii. 
vii. (1651) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? axfiefi Bacon (J.), If he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually,: it w-ould 
succeed well. <*2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb.xm. §257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons . . and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Staww was the chief, ^ 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Dream 
Children, Though I did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do . . yet I missed him all day long. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est, VL 60 She had tio idea when she was refusing 
him that be would have taken it to heart as he had done. . 

*** With sensing verb. 

45. BreaR the heart of, 

a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm wth sorrow. 

See Break r. 7 c. 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to * break the back of*. 

2684 J, Scott Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 You must by this time 
have broken the Heart of the Difficulty of your Warfare. 
2828 Craz’en Dial, s, v., * To break the heart of a business ', 
to have almost finished it. 

40. Cry {eat, fght, plagtte, slave, tease, tire, 
weary, weep, etc.) one’s heart out : to erj* (etc.) 
violently or exbaustingly : see the verbs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. A Cr. ni. ii. S 4 Nay, you-sha!l fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. 271a Swrirr Let. to Mrs. Dingley 
25 Jan.* (SeagerhlTiey have never pmdhim a groat, though 


I have teared thmr hearts out. 2885 Edna Lyall In Golden 
Days III. rii. 242, I could weep my heart out. 28S6 Miss 
Yonge Mod. Telentazhus I, i. 25 Making him wearj- his 
very heart out. 

47. Eat one's heart ; to suffer or pine away 
from ve.Kation or longing. See Eat v. 8 c. 

2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ.Conv. i. (2586) 47 b, If you tbinke 
to stoppe everie ones mouth : Which were to eate up ^-our 
heart, as they say. 2592 Spenser M. Hubherd 904 To eate 
thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires, 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Afor. 15 * Eat not thy heart *, that is to say, 
offend not thine owne soule, nor hurt and consume it wUh 
pensive cares. 2890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sis/ert xviii. 
XSS Why, there’s poor Aikone .. eating his heart out and 
getting no further. 

48. Have . . . heart. To have the heart : to be 
courageous or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something ) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one’s 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

rt 1300 C«rfW /If. 31805 Hu had he hert to seed pair blod? 
24x3 Pilgr. So7vle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) ^3» 1 soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that I haue no herte to speke 
to yow, 2489 Caxton Faytes of A, i. vi. 12 All thoost snold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 2594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, i. 
ii. 15 Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 2657 
Horih's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 The Turks being 
discouraged, .had not the heart to defend themselves. 27x6 
Freeholder 10 (Seager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious .obser\’er. 278a Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 6 Dec., I had no heart to leave .. hir, 
Thrale in a state so precarious. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
xlviti, Have you the heart to say this of your own son,' 
unnatural mother I 188* Tennyson Promise of May ni. 
Wks. (3894) 798/2, 1 hadn't the heart or face to do it. 
b. Have, put {oiids) heart in, into : see 1 1 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) To take heart of gj-ace, etc. : 
see Heart of Grace- 

23.. Coer de L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
looke. 2530 Palscr. 748/1, I take herte, je prens cournige, 
2500 Spenser F. Q, iir. x. 26 Take good hart, And tell thy 
griefe, x6^ Shaks. A.Y.L. w. iii. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 2663 Butler Hsid, i. iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac’d about, As if they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickf.ns Bam. Rudge (Libr. ed.) IL ix, 76 
Take heart, take heart. We'll find them. 

**** With another noun. 

60. Heart and hand. (Also with k. and hastd.) 
^Y^th will and execution ; readily, willingly. 

a Poems, Lover describeth{h.\dine) 79 And all 

the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heart and 
hand. 2847-78 Halliwell s.v., To be heart and hand, to 
be fully bent. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Sept, i/i The 
woman said she would have admitted me ' heart and hand 
only that her orders were peremptory. 

51. Heart . . . heart. 

a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
(f heart, heard $ heart)', the heart’s core; the centre 
or depth of one’s heart ; one’s inmost heart or feel- 
ings. Usually in ends heart of hearts. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 78, I will weare him In my hearts 
Core: I, in my Heart of heart. 2605 Sylvester DN.5n:?V<*r 
11. iii. in. Law 1287 O Israel . . in thy heart's-heart (not in 
Marble) beare His ever-lasting I-aw. 1606 Shaks. Tr, A Cr. 
IV. v. 271 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a 3649 Drumm. of Hawth. PoentsWhs. 39/1 Him deep 
engrave In your heart’s heart, from whom all good ye have. 
2806 WoRDSW. Intim. hnmort. 290 Yet in my heart of hearts 
I feel your might. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixxiii. 
293 "That she should m admitted to his heart of hearts. 
>^95 Q’ Oct. 298 In his heart of heart Froude would 
have admitted that. 

b. A heart and a heart, a Hebraism = duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

c8*5 Vesp. Psalter xi. 3 [xii, 2I Welure faecne in heortan 
and heortan spreocende. 2382 'Wyclif Ps. xi[i]. 2 Ther tree- 
cherous llppls in herte and herte speeken- 2583 Harsnet 
Serm, Ezek. (2658) 237 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his soule detesteth a double minded Man. x6ii 
Bible 2 Ckron.'Jxx. 33 They were not of double heart \Htb. 
without a heart and a heart]. 2633 Earl Manch. Al Mottiio 
(2636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and part : error for art and part : Art 16 .] 

52. Heart aud souL 


a. The whole of one’s affections and energies ; 
one’s whole being. 

■2883 Rita After Long Grief xxvi. 160, I saw that you 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 
26 Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work. 

b. advb. With.all one’s energy and devotion. 
2798 Coleridge Z^//. (1895)261 Read it heart and soul. 

2845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 4 Entering heart and soul 
into the dust and heat of the Church's war with the world. 
18^ Burcon Lives -12 Cd, Men II. xi. 329 He threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

C. attrib. Devoted and enthusiastic. 

1836 Darwtk in Life A Zr//. (tSSr) I. 275 The heart-and- 
soul manner in which he put himself in my place. 

• ***** fft ejaculations of surprise and exclamatory 
invocations. , . ' . 

S3, rood’s heart!, + Ods hear!!, 's heart, or 
simply \IJeartl (obs.). Also, Po’" 

Heart ofGcdl, Ads my heart!, \My heart, (obs.). 
Dear heart! The commonest 
Lord (God) Hess my 

cally. Bless my (etm) heart! See Bi.es3 9 and 
CilMcra'jlW/rr'r T. 6sg Help, ralcr! watenhelp ! 
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for goddes herte. 1573 Netif Ctatom n. Hi. in HazL Dodsley 
111737 Heart of G^, man, be the means better or worse, I 
not, 1596 Shaks. I Hett. /K, irr, u 252 Heart 1 you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. 160$ Tryall Cf:ev,i\i^u 
in Bnllen 0 . PI. HI. 306 S'hart, what a name's that ! . i68x 
Dryden Sp. Friar ii, 1, Heart ! yon were hot enough, too 
hot, -but now. iTox Cibber Love makes Man n. L 27, I 
can’t bear this! ^Sheart,.I’could cry for Madness! 1^8 
Vakbr. & CiB. Prov, Huih, ir. i. 42 Odsheart ! this^was so 
Idndlydoneofyounaw. -173* Fielding MUtrv. i, Bless 
her heart !• lady 1 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 84 
Ad’s my Heart ! I think it would be the best Thing. 18.^ 
Dickens Christinas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, now his 
niece by marriage started !' iBSa hlRS. Sewell PaiicMe 
i/arlxxv. 166 Bless your heart, child ; you are a good girl. 
18^ Miss Broughton i?r. Cw/rV II. vii. 164 She can no 
longer look upon me as a child, bless her old heart ! 

^tif*** proverbial phrases and locutions. ■ 

64:, a. Onds heart f is in {af) one's heel(s or 
hosCf fis at the bottom of^ or itinis into^ one's hosCy 
sinks in one's shoes, etc. ; ludicrous intensifications 
of ‘the heart sinks*, connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (See Boot i b.) b. To have one's 
heart in ones month, one's heart leaps into one's 
month (throat), referring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart under the in- 
fluence of a sudden start So, to bring one's h. 
into ends mouth, make ends h. leap out of one's 
mouth, c., To wear one's k. in one's mouth, "^to 
have one's h. at one's iongttds end ; to be always 
ready to speak what is in one’s mind, f ^ cany 
ones piottih in ones h . ; to do the opposite of this, 
to conceal one’s thoughts, keep silence, d. OnPs 
h. is in its right place', one’s sympathies are 
rightly engaged, one means well, 6* have 
one's h. upon one's pouch : to be set upon one’s 
private profit. £ To wear onds h. upon one's 
sleeve : to expose one’s feelings, wishes, intentions, , 
etc. to every one. g. To do one's heart good'. 
to make one feel better, gladdened, strengthened, 
etc. (see also Good). 

a. C1430 Hymn^ Virg. gi Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Hm'wooD From. (1M7) 30 Your hert is in your 
hose all in dispaire. 1548 UoAU-^ntsiw. Par. Luke xrSx. 
174b, Peturbeeyng feared wth this saiyng of a woman., 
as if his herte had been in his hele dene eon. 1553*87 Foxe 
A.^M. (1631) III. XL 253/2 When the Bishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and.. he \vith the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their legges. cx 5 oo Timo>t\.\, 
My hart is at the bettome of my hose. 1642 [see Boot sb? 
j b.] x68* N. O. tr. Beileads Luirln 11. 174 Chear up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Hose ! x8^ ^[rs. H. 
Ward P. Ehmere II. 153 An expression which sent the 
sister's heart into her shoes. 

b. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxui. 199 Hauimg 
their herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belleue that it was lesus. x6ox W. Parry Tram. Sir A. 
SherUy 16 It had been an easle matter to have found a com- 
pany of poore hearts neere their miusters mouthes. X7x6 
Addison Drummerx. i. (D.), I fell^across a beam that lay 
in the way, and faith my heart was in my mouth j I thought 
I had stumbled over a spirit, xSog W, Irving Knickerb, 
(1861) 154 Antony . . sounded a charge with such a tremen- 
dous outset ,, that it was enough to make one's heart leap 
out of one’s mouth only to be within a mile of it, 1856 
Whvte Melville Kate Com. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody’s heart into everybody's mouth. 1887 
Edna Lyall Knt.^Errant xvixi. 158 Francesca’s heart leapt 
into her mouth. 

C. CXS90 Nashe Apal. 1. CHb, I will carrie 
my mouth in my hart. .there is a time for speech, and a 
time for silence. 1593 — P. PeniUsse^lVs. 1883-4 11 . 5 
A hare braind little Dwarfe . . that hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

d. X809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias (K. O.), Heart lies in the 
right place. 18K Schmitz tr. Siinde's Buchholtz Fain. 51 
Your heart is in its right place; if only you had the right 
words on your tongue. 

e. XS83 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxxviil X17X Hee 
was such a one as had his tongue to sale, and his heart vppon 
his powche. 

f. x6o4 Shaks, Oih. 1 64 Tis not long after But I will 
\vearemyheart\*ponmy sleeue ForDawestopeckeat, i86s 
Sala Seven Sons Il.xi.cSx A..ready-tongued man, wearing 
..his heart upon his sleeve. 1891 Smiles Murray II. 
xxxiv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his slceve. 

g. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. i. ii. 73 , 1 will roare that I w\\\ 
doe any, mans heart good to heare me. 1824 Scott Si. 
Renan’s \ii, It's done me muckle heart’s good. 

Ill, Attributive uses and Combinations. 

65. a. aiirib. Of, for, or pertaining to (d) the 
physical heart, as heart-action, -heating, -disease, 
-failure; -murmur, -pulse, -shape, -shock, -stroke, 
-throb, -valve, -wall', (b) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc,, as heart-agony, -anguish, \-brest 
(« burst), -corrttption, -grief, -grudge, -hardness, 
-hate, -heaviness, -ill, -religion, -service, -sorrow, 
-worship, etc,, etc. ; also, with vbh sbs, : heart- 
bleeding, -heavingy-longing, -pining,-rising,-sink- 
ing, etc. 

X887 Cassells Pam. Mag. July 467/3 A belladonna plaister 
..to quieten pain and *heart.actioiL xEoy Wordsw. White 
Doe KylstoneU. loa That dimness of "heart^agony. 17x0 
PitiLirs Pastorals iv. 162 ^Vho can relieve *Hcart-anguLfh 
sore. 1593 CkrisCs T. )Vla. XS33-4 IV. 348 This 

holy Father (with no little commisezate •hart-bleeding) be- 
holding (ctc-l C1340 Cursor M. 4283 (I'rin.) What is 
more 'herte crest want of king hat men louc best. 
a X71X Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. X72i IV. 21X To temper all 
the Sisters *Hcart-complaints. 1878 BROVkStsc LaSaisiaz 


116 From the *heart-deeps where- it slept. . x868 MilMAn 
St. P.auls^. 275 Elizabeth had no--. comprehension of the 
*heart-depth’ of that Paritanlsm which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. • 1B64 Tenns^on Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly dropt dead of *heart-disease. 1580 Hollyband 
Trects. Fr. Tong, Trisiesse et douleur de aietir, sorowe, 
or •hartgriefe,' 1671 Milton Samson 1330 In my midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them mats, and play 
before their god. Holinshed Citron. I. 53/2 

Which.. was to them an occasion of •hartgrudge, 0x550 
Cheke Matt. xix. 8 Moosees did suffer iou to loos iour- 
selves from yo'* wiifes for iour *harthardnes. ^ x86^ A; B. 
Grosart SmallSins (ed. 2) 50 note. The gushing lip-kind- 
ness with^ heart-hardness of many. xSjs Tennyson Q. 
Mary lit. iv, A fierce resolve and fixt *heart.hate, a x8o6 
Fox Hist. yos. II, iii. 210 (Jod.) With a *heart-hatred of 
popery, prelacy, and all superstition. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 
V, il 51 The more shall I to morrow be at the height of 
•heart heauincsse. 1751 Smollett P/c. (1779) I. viii. 
65 Frequent palpitations, *heart-heavings, and silterations of 
countenance. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 115 A life of holiness, 
•heart-holiness, X892 G. E. Woodberry Introd. LamSs 
Elia p. xiii, "That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, which betray *heart-hunger, « 1605 Montgomerie 
Flyting w. Polwari 302 The hunger, the ^hart-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald, x8^ Hudson Stud. Wordsw. 243 
The head-logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle and 
crush the •heart-logic. 1743 Young Th. vi. 263 •Heart- 
merit \vanling, mount we ne’er so high, Our Height is but 
the Gibbet of our Name. ^1798 Sotheby tr. Wielaiitfs 
Oberon (1826) II. 21, I, who in every *h^t-pulse feel her 
glow, X758 S. Hayward’s Serm. p. viii, How truly his 
mind was bent in pursuit of *heart-religion. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. xxxvil 222 Ye must looke whether ye haue 
not some •hartrisings and eagernesse in you. x$& Phil. 
Trans. III. 859 The Interception of the *Heart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Heart. ^ 1863 
G. Seton Law Her. Scotl. v. X92 This form .. tending to 
the pear-shape and •heart-shape. 1850 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. HI. vi. (1864) 95 ‘The man who has received the •heart- 
shock from which. .be will not recover. 1660 Baxter Crt// 
Unconverted 158 Ilieycharge them with •heart-sins, which 
none can see but God. x8^ Manning Serm. (1848) I. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life. 1870 Chr. Rossetti jJerife ^ F. 312 Moments 
of keenest fear ana utmost *hearl-sinking. xM? T. Hardy 
Woodlanders III. xxi, They could read each other's •heart- 
symptoms like books. 1846 Whittier Lines 2 He. .felt the 
•heart-throb of the free. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
xxii, To dei’yde my joye and my *hert torment, *856 
R. A.^Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 21 •Heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose. CX400 Desir. Troy 10979 
Pan^ilja..Hit hym so heturly with a*hert wHle, pat he 
hurllt down hedlongcs to the hard erthe. *630 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 262 The lip-worship they may have., but the 
•heart-worship they shall never have. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as heart -biting, 
-Conner, -disposer, -searcher, -wringing sbs. ; heari- 
affeeting, -cheering, -dulling, -easing, freezing, 
-fretting, -hardening, -melting!^ -moving, -purify- 
ing, -stirring, -wounding, etc., etc., adjs. 

1563 Man Musculus' Commonpl 45 a, He that made man 
..is aptly called (Tardiognostes, that 5 s, The hart-conner. 
1587 Golding De Momay xil 166 Consider.. the hart- 
bitings. .which he indureth. 1654TRAPP Comm. Esthers. 2 
God the great Heart-disposer so ordered it. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What bitterness and grievous 
heart-wringing, 

15^ Sidney Arcadia iii, (1724) II. 431 What a heart- 
tickling joy it is. i^i — ApoL Poeirie (Arb.) 23 This 
hart-rauishing^ knowledge. 1500 Spenser F, Q. in. ii. 5 
With hart-thrilling throbs and bitterstowre. J593DRAyTON 
A'rrrar Wks. 1753 H- Heart-moving music. 1593 Shaks. 
Lticr. 1782 Heart-easing words. 1594 Spenser Amoretti 
.Txxix, A melting p]easance..me revived with hart-robbing 
gladnesse. 15^ — F. Q. iv. v. 45 Disquiet and hart-fretting 
payne, 1607 Shaks. Cor, rv. i. 25 Thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardning spectacles, ifex Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. 
iv. v, Sequestr^ from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 1632 Milton IPAllegiv.i-^ In Heav'n ycleap’d 
Euphrosyne, And bymen, heart-easing Mirib. 2644 Vicars 
yehovah-yireh 5 The Suns. .heart-cheering bright beams. 
1645 Quarles Sol. Recant- v. 67 The heart-corroding 
Fangs Of griping Care. 1659 D. Pell Impr, Sea 304 ( 5 ne 
of the dreadfullest, and hcart-blecdingest conditions that 
can bee seen, a xyxx Ken Hymnefheo PoeL ^Vks, 1721 III, 
112 Heart -melting Zeal. 1730-46 'Tho.mson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker’d heart-expanding view. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rtutd, Ui, (1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares corrode 
my pensive breast. 1781 Cowpeb Hope 724 In darkness 
and heart-chilling fears. 1784 Burns Commonpl. Bk. Sept., 
Tbere is. .a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient 
l»llad& 1814 Scott Wav. xxrii, The Jong and heart- 
sickening gnefs which attend a rash and ill-assorted 
marriage, 1829 1 , Taylor (1867) xox 'The heart- 

I affecting elements of pielyand I'irtue. Free-zv. 

91 These heart-stirring and delightful emotions, 

c. locative and instrumental. In, at, from, "with 
the heart; as to the heart: as heart-blow ', heart- 
angry, -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear, -deep, 
-drawn, free, full, -happy, -hardened, -heavy, 
-hungry, -sorrowing, -true, -weary, -wounded, 
-wrxing, etc. adjs. ; heart-eat vb, 

X622 hlABBE tr. Aleman’s Guzman D’Alf. ii. 160 , 1 was 
•heart-angry wdih my selfe, that I had told him so much. 
* 73 * Medley Kolhen's CaPy C. Hope I. 362 The coup.de- 
graze, or •heart-blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
they, were taken alive from the wheel, 1646 Crashaw' 
Delights Muses (1653) 102 The *heart-bred lustre of bis 
worth. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, lY, ii, iii. xa My •heart-deere- 
Harry. X609 Armin Afaids ef Alore-Cl. (tS&o) xoo It is my 
loue . . that makes me step •Heart -deepe in disobedience to 
my mother. ,1871 Swtndurne Songs be/. Sunrise, Blessed 
^long Women 106 Heavens oivn heart-deep blue. 2851 
D. Jerrold ,$■/, Giles xL xxx A deep, •heart-drawn sigh 
broke from him, 2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 197 
They, .cannot see. .anything which likes them, but with 


a greedy eye they •heart-cat it. 2830 I. Taylor Unitar. 
til *Heart-falIen and sick. of the profitless usages ofde%-o- 
tion. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) H. 167 Ifindecd 
she be hitherto innocent and *h^rt-free. ..1886 W. S. 
Gilbert Ruddigore (2887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
T. Hardy Eihelbertn (1890) 168 She ^vas •heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 Penkethman Hand/. Hon. iv. i, If thou 
would’st he •heart-happy, wealth despise. i66x R. Danes- 
TO^T City Nighi.capi. in 'Ha2\. Dodsley '^IW. i07ShetJwt 
is lip-holy Is many times •heart-hollow, isgx Greene 
Maiden's Dreame xiii, *Heart.holy men he still kept at his 
table. x88o W. S. Gh.^’Eb.t Patience 15 Do you know what 
it is to .be •heart-hungry? 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
892 The •heart-shed tear, th’’ ineffable delight Of sweet 
humanity, xsw Shaks. Rich.'lIJ, u. ii. 112 You dowdy 
Princes, and •hait-sorowing-Peeres. ' i6ox Chester Loveg 
Alart., K. Arth. xcvii, *Heart swolne heauincsse. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xr. l.xviir, And theare did him the *heart 
trew King hiost kindly intertaine.' 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking '*heart-wear>% far away from home. 2820 
Ellen Fiizarthur Floods of •heart-wrung tears. 

d. similative, as heart-fashioned, -leaved adjs. 
Also Heart-shappd. 

X756 Sir J, "Hiu. Brit. Herbal 359 The lower lip. .is short, 
broad, ancl heart-fashioned. 1822-34 Good" s Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 The three species of cinchona .. the lancc- 
leaved. .heart leaved.. and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs.: heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium ; heart-bearer, ^ (c) a name of the Francis- 
can friars ; (^) a name of the moth Anatia cordi- 
gera ; heart-bird, the Turnstone, Strepsilas iiiter- 
pres (1/.S.)', heart-cake, a heart-shaped cake; 
heart-cam (see qnot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heort-cookle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocordia cor, so 
called from its shape ; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the heartwood of the oak ; heart-moth, the 
moth Dicycla Oo ; heart-motion, the motion 
generated by a heart-cam ; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.) ; + heart-pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone; 
f heart-purse, heart-sac, thepericardium; heart- 
seine, -shake (see quots.) ; heart-shell = heart- 
cockle \ t heart-side, the left side ; heart-sound 
(see quots.) ; heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18 b; heart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress ; heart-stroke, (a) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-beat ; (^) = 
Angina pectoris ; heart-thimble (N‘aut.), a heart- 
shaped thimble; heart-trace, ‘the record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
graph ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart-shaped; 
a spatangoid ; heart-warm a., %Yarm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate; heart-wheel — //ecrZ-fcw/ J 
t heart- white, the white spot on a butt or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. 11. vj. roo The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, are congealed into the 
winter of the •Heart-bag. 1561 Daus tr. BnUingeron Apoc. 
(1573) ii6b, The secle of the Frj'ers Minors (otherwyse 
called •hartbearers). 1844 De Kay Bool. H, York n. 216 
Known under the name of Brant-bird, *Heart-bird, Horse- 
foot Snipe, and Beach-bird. 2756 Iklns, Brooke OldAIatd 
No. 36 (1764) 294 Delicate *heart-cakcs, a penny a-piece, 
1885 Old Land. Cries 29 ‘ Spanish Chestnuts ’ ; ‘ Ripe Turkey 
Figs*; ‘HeartCakes . xSjsKuight Diet. Meek., *Heart. 
cam, a form of cam which serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotary motion into uniform rectilinear reciprocating 
motion.^ 2874 Du.vglison Afed. Diet, s. v. Polypus, Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heart, *Heart clots. 2854 Wood- 
ward AloUusca XI. 300 The •heart-cockle burrows in sand 
by means of its foot. 147^ Churchw. Aec. St. Alary Hill, 
Land. (Nichols 1797) 94 For 4 cwts. of *Hertiaths. 2617 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 205 The studies to bee 
lathed with hart lath. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Build- 
ing, Heart Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 2869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 381 The 
•Heart Moth ..appears on the wing in July, and has oc- 
curred in the New Forest. '2829 E. Irving Tales Times 
Alart. in Anniversary 28^ Her .spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, but a mos'eable eye 
whii^ was carried along the pirn by a •heart-motion. 2884 
Knight, Diet. Alech. buppl., *Heart.Nct, a [fishing] net 
with a leader and a bowT or pound, betsveen w'htch is a 
heart-shaped funnel. ^ 2884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 
(ed. a) 221 * Heart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chrono- 
graphs to cause the chronograph hand to fly back to zero. 
23.. K. Alls. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo •heorte put. 
2615 Crooke Body 0/ Alan 426 Hw thinketh that the ^yatcr 
which IS found in the *heart purse is a portion of our drfnke. 

P^^y Hezvs 29 Dec. 3/2 The heart had been slowly 
bleeding into the pericardium or ‘*heart-sac’..and no help 
would have availed to save her life. 2K4 Knight Diet. 
Meeh. Supnl., *Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 2875 Laslett Timber Timber having much 
•^art-shake. 1884 Span's Mcch. Ozvn Bk. (1886) 167 

Heartsh^'cs : splits or clefts in the centre of the tree; 
common in nearly every kind of timlw. 2753 Chambers 
Cyct. Supp,, *Heari.shells. .abvaj's expressing what we call 
*h« figyre of a Heart. 1580 Sidney Arcadia rn. (i724),IL 
664 Qosing her eyes, and turning upon her •heart-side. 
2876 Clin. Soc, Trans. IX. 111 *Hcart.sounds were clean 
and free from murmur. iSBSSyd.Soc. Lex,, Hiearfisoutuis 
..are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abruptly. They 
ha»*e been Jikened to the syllables tub, dilp. etZ6o H* 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 52 The smnding rigging is often 
made with four strands and a *heart strand. 2618 Bolton 
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J*lcrti 5 nt. X. (2636) 205 Then a^^ulting the *heaTt*strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. x86o Chamber^ 
EncycU I. 254 Subject to fits of the *heart‘Stroke. 2874 
Duncusoh Mtd. '>l)ici. s.v. Hearty The Beating or • Im- 
pulse of the heart, Heart -stroke, Apex -beat against the 

E arietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole x>f the 
eart, which • tends to • project forwards; 1882 Nares 
Seamanship^ (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in round 
a *heart thimble. 1^3 Embleton in Proc.'-Berw. Nat. 
Citib II. No. II. 51 Avtphidotus cordatus. Common *Hfeart 
Urchin. 1855 Kingsley Gla'ttcns (1878) 167 The gieat 
purple heart-urchin {Spaiangns purpurcus\ clothed in pale 
lilac hornyspines. 1787 BuRNS/Vimo. Brethren St. James's 
Lodge, Adieu J a *heart.warm, fond adieh 1 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heartwarm and heart- 
felt gratitude. i&i6 O. Gregory Mcch, (1807) 11. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name given in England to a well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alternating 
rectilinear one . . contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land about the year 1685. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts \\\. 997 
The periphery of the heart-wheel .. is seen to bear upon 
friction wheels. 1600 Look about You xiv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VII. 426 Ayj there’s the But, whose *heart-white if we hit, 
The game is ours. 1867 Smyth Sailors lVord.hk.j&,y., The 
*heart-yam or centre, on which four-stranded rope is formed. 

b. In names of trees and plants : heart-cherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cnltivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculaia ; heart-leaf, («) 
= prec. ; {B) an American species of Lininanthemum, 
also' called floating heart\ heart-liver = heart' 
cloverx f heart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nnt, 
Anaeardinm ; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris \ heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardios^tt' 
mum, especially of C. Heltcacabum, from the. heart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed • + heart-trefoil = htari'Clover. 

X596GEBARDE Catal. Arbomm (1876) 9 gC[erasus]eordata 
vtaiora. Great '•‘hart Chenric. 1655 Moutet & Bennet 
Health's Ittiprov. (1746) 294 Heart-Cherries, because they 
are made like a Heart , . are the firmest of all other, c 1000 
.SVi.r, Leechd. I. 16 Herba ckautedris jjaet is *heortclosfre. 

r Heart-clover (see Clover sb. 2I. 2854 Thoreau IVaU 
ix, (1886) 178 A few small '“heart-leaves and potamo- 
getons. 2794 Martvn Flora R-usiica III. Ixxvi, Heart 
Aledick .. others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heart Liver. 2568 Turner Herbal 
III. sx Anacardium maye be called in Engllshe *Hartnut 
of the likenes that it hath with an hart. 2597 Gerarde 
Heflal II. In. § 2. 271 The blacke winter Cberne is called 
. . in English the Indian hart, or *bart Pease. 2731-68 
Miller Ganf. Diet., Cardiespennum, Hart Pea 5 by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. Ibid., “Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves, 2866 Treas. Boi. 222 The common 
Heartseed . .sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea. 2S97 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 2189 The “Hart Trefoile 
hath, .leaues ioined together by three on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leofe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 2656 W, Coles Art 0/ SimpiiugZg Heart 
Trefoyle is so called also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 
viz. a flesh colour. 

Heart (hait), v. Forms : 1 byrtan, Mertau, 
3 hlPten, fi-5 liert(e-ii, 5-d hart, 6- heart. [OE. 
kierian, hyrian'.''-ViertJan, ^heortjan, f. hert, 
heart. Heart sb. (Cf. MHG. herzen, MDu. herten 
in same sense.)] 

1 . (rans. To give heart to, put heart into (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, animate ; « Hearten i. arch. 

eZgj K. ^iELFRED Gregorys Past. viii. 53 Mid oSrum 
worde he hierte. c 2205 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche woorden. ciz5o Gen. ^ Ex. mSo His sunes 
comen . . And hertedin him. a 2300 Cursor M. 27296 pat he 
preist.'.bert he sinful wel. 1:2400 Ysvaine ^ Gaw. 1889 He 
herted so his cumpany. The moste coward was ful hardy. 
CX4X0 Love Bonavent. Mirr, Ixii. 1x5 (Gibbs MS.) pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte hin intencioun. 2540 Hyrde tr. 
Vives' Instr. Ckr. IVom, (1592) Cj, Those that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. Arcadia 

HI. Wks. 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution. 
2681 CoLViL JVhigs Suppiic. (1751) 189 To sing and pray . . 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their drums. 2830 Poems 33 A grief not un- 

informed and dull, Hearted with hope, 
b. Const, to and inf., or subord. cl. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. jtvui. 5. (i495) 737 All 
beesiys of the erthe ben. .hertyd to gendre.^ c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. n. v. 165 That he mai therbi be hertid for to serue 
God. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 262 MartjTS she harted 
to sufier Joyfully trybulacyons. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
liiu 169 Karting the Pagans that they shrinked not. 2848 
Fraseds Mag. XXXVllI. 315 It was long before 1 was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by myselC 

To supply with physical strength or stimulus ; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. Hearten v. 
3 h, Heart 21. Obs. 

2573 Tusser Hush, xlviii. (1878) 106 TlTie land Is well 
harted with heipe of the fold, for one or two crops. 

3 . To take to heart, establish or fi.v in the 
heart. (See also Hearted 5.) 

^ 2604 Shaks. 0 th. I. iiu 373, I hale the Moore. My cause 
is hearted; thine hath no Jesse reason. 2633 T. Adams 
£.rp. 2 Peter iL 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

b. To establish as central or essential, rare. 

2884 Browning Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 The richness 
hearted in such joy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give. 

t c. To utter with the heart or sincerely. Ohs. 
264* S. Asme Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 It will not be 
sufficient to say a Prayer ., or to word it before the Lord; 
but we should rather heart it before God in holy prayer. 


4 , Building. To fill tip the central space within 
(a piece of masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
rial. Also with t«. , . ' 

• 2776 G. Building in Water We. .laid a Course 

of large fiat Stones,^ and filled and hearted them in close 
about the Pile. Ibid. 79 They hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 Gd. Words Feb. 
203/x Itwas enough to *heart‘ the embankment .with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. 

6. intr. Of a plant,' esp. cabbage, 'lettuce, etc. : 
To form a * heart * or close compact head ; to have 
the leaves growing into a firm dense globe. 

2866 Treas. Bot. \tSJi Cabbages are preferred when., 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. Ibid. Heading or heart- 
ing cabbages, Gardeningr-iUtc. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks. 

Heart-aclxe (ha*jt|?k). [f. Heart sh. + Ache.] 

1 . Pain in the heart; formerly = Heartburn 2. 

e2ooo Sax. Leechd. I..292 Wi5 heort ece, genim |>ysse 
ylcan wyrte. 2685 Cooke's Marrosv Chirurg., Physic ir. v. 
526 Heart-ach Fever is caused by the Pancreatick Juice 
getting a corroding quality. . 

2 . Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or afiection. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. iii. L 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
sand Naturall sbockesThat Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones v. vi. Many bitter heart -achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store for me, *875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medii. n. xi. (ed. s) 373 The anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career. 

So Hea‘rt-acliing2;3/..f3. = Heart-ache ; Hea*rt- 
aching*///, a., causing heart-ache, distressing. 

2650 Hubbert Pill Formality 227 Many a groan, many 
a sigh, and heart-aking. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i. 1751 If 
ever maid was yet belov*d-.\Vith such Heart-aking, eager, 
anxious Fondness. 2882 Serjt. Ballantinb Exper. xxiii. 
229 The heart-aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. 

Heart-bag, -bird, etc. t see Heart sb. 56. 
Hea*rt-beat. [See Beat 6.] A beat or 
pulsation of the heart ; fl^. an emotion ; transf. an 
extremely brief space of time. 

2850 Marc. Fuller Worn, igth C. (jZS^) 211 Those who 
do not know one native heart-bl^t of my life. 2855 Ix>ncf. 
Hiaw. xxi. 218 Speaking many tongues, yet feeling But 
one heart.beat in their bosoms. 1E83 Harpeds Mag. Mar. 
584/2 In another heart-beat the whole ,, valley was afloat. 

Hea-rt-lilood, heart's-blood. Blood from 
the heart ; blood shed in death, life-blood ; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

A 2240 Ureisunin Coti.Hom. 291 Al min beorte blod to 
6e ich offrie. a 2300 Cursor M. 17136 For )>e i gaf mi hert 
blode,^ J579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 243 Myhartblood 
is wclnlgh frome. 2688 Buk\'AN Heavenly Footman (1886) 251 
Thy sins are washed away with His heart-blood, a 2723 Ld. 
Thomas fy Fair EllinorxyiuxnMVm^zm Ballad Bk. (1864) 
239 O dost thou not see my own heart's blood Run trickling 
down by my knee? 2815 T. Jefferson Writ. (1B30) Iv. 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of every 
American. 1878 B, Taylor Devkalion iii. v. 128 The gush 
of human heart's-blood comes to dim My crystal eyesi^t, 
b. fg. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. in. i. 34 The mortaJI Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty, 2627 Cresweli. Sp. in Rushw, 
Hist. Coil, (1659) I. 506 Justice.. is the Life and the Heart- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 2875 Lowell Wks, (1890) 
IV, 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius. 

Hea'rt-bond. [See Bond i 7, 13.] a. A 
union of hearts, betrothal, b, (See quot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crabb Teehnol, Diet. 2852 Did. Archit., Heart, 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side form the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
2M7 W, S. Gilbert Ruddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless, 

HeaTt-bonnd,//;. «. [See Boond fpl. a.-] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound : a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted (/o an 
object), t b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
(fa a person) ; pitiless, hard-hearted (eij.). 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 92 Her, who both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues. 2626 T. Adams Serm, 
Wks. x86x I. 269 The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish, .to their lusts, are yet heart-bound to the poor. 2618 
T. Gainsford Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Hart Misc. 
(2793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to bb ambitious designs. 

Hea'rt-break, sb, {yl) [See Break j^.i] 

A breaking of tbe heart ; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as breaks the heart ; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind, 

2583 Babincton Commandm. ani. (1637) 62 Those_griefes, 
cares, heart-breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to marled folks. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. v. iii. ii 
Better a little chiding, then a great deals of heart-breake. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik, Hi. 230 (This) deformitie being 
a sorrow to the father, and almost a heart-breake to the 
daughter. 2828 Scott Aunt Marg. Mirr. i, The poor girl 

• .died of heart-break. 

fB. <71^*. Heart-breaking, 

25^ Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. 205 Shunne Jelousle , 
that heart-breake loue. XS99 T, MfouFET] Silk-svonnes 
63 iTie hart-bi^ke crush of melancholies wheele. 

So HeaTt-breal: v. {ttoncc-wd.') trans., to break 
the heart oL KeaTt-brcaker, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
contemptuously of Samson’s long hair. Heairt- 
breaking vbl. sb. = HEARr-BREAK sb. HeaTt- 


breaking ppl. a., causing intense sorrow or 
entshing grief, extremely distressing ; hence 
llea*rt-breakingly adv. 

1792 3 x 3 R^s What c^tayoung Lassiedol\','V\\ cross him, 
and wrack him, until I '“heart-break him. 2663 Butler 
Hud. I. i. 253 Like Sampson’s “Heart-breakers,' it grew In 
time to make a Nation me. a 2687 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 124 A red Heart-breaker next she mow’d off, A Wart 
that Dido was full proud of. 1863 N. ^ Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 301 
'We don’t refer to the ball-room butterfly. . but to the regular 
professional heart-breaker. 2606 Shaks, Ant, 4- C4 1. it. 74 
it is a '“heart-breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu’d. 
c 16x0 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to -her Majesty’s great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking. 1885-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav.Ps.. cxU. 5 Head- 
breaking and heart-breaking attend the anointings of. the 
riotous. 2591 Spenser Teares 6 Making yourmusick 
of “hart-breaking mone. a 2711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. 
Wks. 1722 I. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Than utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite. 18S6 
Annie Thomas Reigning Favourite ni. ix. i6g Dull, level 
tones that were “heart-breakingly significant. 
Hea'rt-broke, a. Archaic variant of next. 
1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (2877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heart-broke Hare. 2712 owirr Let. to 
Mrs. Joluison o Feb. Wks. 2778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King isalmost heart-broke. 18^0 Mrs. BROivNiNG.S‘mr//5f;;; 
Poems I. 116 He seemeth dying. .heart-broke by .new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea'rt-broken, a. [f. Heaetj^. + Broken.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-hearted; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despair, or crashing grief. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. vii. The sacrifice that God 
will hold respected, Is the heart-broken soule. 1694 Wood 
Life 14 Sept., Benjamin Wood, .died of a feaver, and hart- 
broken. 2752 Young Brothers iv. i, He views, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done. And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder’d son. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xviii. 319 They 
were heart-broken at the idea of losing their animal, 
b, transf. Said of a person’s feelings, acts, etc. 
2832 J. AI. Reynolds Miserrimus (1833), I stood before 
you in heart-broken penitence. 2834 Campbell Life Mrs. 
Siddons 1 1, vi, 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death ofKatharine. 2844 Marg. Fuller Wom.xgthC. (1862) 
60 In low heart-broken tones (he] tells her of Heaven’s will. 
Hence HeaTt-bro^kealy adv.., -brojfeenness. 
2881 D. C. Murray Josephs Coat xxviil, Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life I. 95 Who 
has felt heart-brokenness on account of sin? 

Heartburn (hautbrin), sb. Also 3 herte-bren. 
[f. Heart sb. + Bvn}! sb.^ Sense 2 translates Gr. 
KapSioXyia in Galen : cf. Heart sb. 4.] 
t L Burning of heart ; fire of passion, rare, 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 4054 De 3iuge wimmen of Sin lond «, tie 
cumen brewen Iierte-bren, 

2 . An uneasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fermentation 
of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

2597 Gerarde Herhalw. cxxxvi. 414 Small stonecr_op..ls 
good for the hart-burne, 2620 Venner Via Recta vii. 242 
It is of singular force against the heart-burne. vjior^xt 
Swift Lett, (2767) ill. 105 Congreve’s nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-bum. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med, 
(1790) 410, 1 have frequently known the heart-bum ewed. . 
by chewing green tea. xB&> BEALE»SV<]fi ^/ 93 Chalk 
or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3 . Kankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity ; » 
Heart-burning sh. i. 

2621 G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. ii. (1626) 42 Faire Herse’s 
happy stale such heart-bume breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ir) II. 78 Not without a little 
of tbe heart-burn. 2862 H. Aiofi Carr of Carrlyon II. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
of struggle, and heartbiun, and unrest? 

f HeaTt-burjijZ'. Obs. [f. Heart - f Burn v.', 
cf. Heart-burning .'^.] » 

1 . trans. To affect with heartburning ; to render 
jealous or grudging. 

^2540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them . . for tbe greate hatred which harte- 
buraed them. 2599 Shaks. Muck Ado ii. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, 1 neuer can see him, but I am heart- 
burn’d an howre after. 2669 Shadwell A*. Sheph. 11. Wks. 
1720 1 . 241 , 1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if Iliad 
kept it in ; this Love-passion [etc.j. 

2 . To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

i6x2 T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 4 To quippe, raile, heart- 
burne their betters. 26x2-15 Bp. Hall Coutenipl., N. T. iv. 
iv, He once reverened him .. whom now he heart-bums as 
an enemy. 

Sea^rt-bumizig (ha*jt 7 >Djnii)), sh. [£ Heart 
sb. -h Burning vbl. j^.] 

1 . A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealou^ or dis- 
content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

2523 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 3S/1 A long contin^ 
and hearte brennynge betwene the Quenes kinred and tne 
kingts blood, itox Marvell Corr. xxxii. Wks, 1S72-5 ii. 

76 Lest there should be any new feud or 
siond thereby. 28^ W. Irving Knickerb. (iSdi) ic 7 V 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-burning 
does the modem right of search on the high seas. 

b. //. Feelings of this description ; . 

1605 2 Vnnat. 4 Bloodie would 

seuerallseruantscould notagreeone wJthanoih • . ?• 

expresse their heart-burnings, xfS 
(ed. 2) 120, There was nothing °-as 

miserable dissensions. 1874 Borkakd My T »„Trt.buni. 
manager ofa thcatit where there .ere Derther beart-burD. 
ings nor jealousies. 

+ 2. »= Heabteurs ri. 2. Om, 

JS 9 - Fbmcvmj. *t. sharpnes, Mwemet cf 
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stomack, hartbuming. 1635 Swan Spec* M. vb § ^ (1643) 262 
Lettice. .cooleth a hot stoniacK called heart-burning. 1747 
Prim.Physic{i‘j62)j^ The Heart Burning, asbarp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach. 

aiirib. Topsell Serpents (1658) 749 The hearts of 

them that die of the heart-burning disease. 

Hea*rt*buniing^y ppl* a* [f. Heart sb* + 
Burning ppl. aJ] 1 ‘hat inflames, kindles, or conr 
snmes the heart ; distressing the heart. 

1588 Shaks. Z. Z. L. I. i. 280 Thine in all complementsof 
denoted and heart-burning heat of dutie. xs^, Spenser 
P. Q, n. vii. 22 Disloyall Treason, and hart-burning Hale. 
i8*x Bvron yuoft V. xxiv, Swallowing a heart-burning sigh. 

Heart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cocKle, etc. : see Heart sb. 56. 

Hearted (hauted), ppl. a. [f. Heart sb. and 
V . : see -ed^, 2 .] 

1 . Having a heart ; esp. in parasynthetic comb., as 
Faint-hearted, Hard-hearted, etc., q.v. 

CIS05 [see Hard-hearted], axzzs Ancr. A’. 118 Aline 
leoue sustren..loke3 5e beon..swete & swote iheorted. 
ft 1529 Skelton Cc/. Chute 169 They are good men Much 
herted like an hen. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1176/x 
Which answer of so noBIe an hearted princes.se . . moqued a 
Tnaruellous shout. cxSxS Beddoes lorrisuionii 1. iii. If 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, or hearted with a 
stone. x8^ Delamer Kitch. Card* 56 In cutting a hearted 
cabbage. 

i*2. Sagacious, tvise, prudent; =Heartt a. 2 . 

1388 Wyclif yob xxxiv. 10 Therfor ge men hertld [gloss. 
that is, vndirstondinge] here je me. 

f 3 . Full of heart, spirited, courageous. Obs. 

XS38 Lel.\nd Itin, V. 26 Coltes. .better fed then harted or 
apt for War. 1593 SouthwellA*/. Peter's Coinpl. 7 O coward 
troups, far better arm’d then harted. 

4 . Having the shape of a heart ; cordate. 

-X83A Planch^ Brit. Costume 199 The steeple head-dre.ss, 
which Succeeded the horned or -hearted shape, a 1864 
Landor (Webster), With hearted spear-head. ■ ' 

5 . Fixed or established in the heart. 

x6o4 Shaks. Otlt. iix. iii. 448 Yield vp (O Loue) thy Crowne, 
and hearted Throne To tyrannous Hate. 1850 Talfourd 
Zeit. Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 
Hence -heartedly, -heartedness in comb. 

*583 [see HardheartednessI. 1385 T. Washington tr. 
Nichohy's Voy. i. xix. 23 So fainte heartedlie to surrender 
themselves. X884 J. Parker Apost, Life HI. 93, I ask for 
ereat-heartedness— all but infinite heartedness, that will 
usten to all kinds of people. 

Hearten (haut’n), v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tended form of Heart v. \ see -en ^ 3 .] 

1 . trans. To put heart into, give heart to (a per- 
son, etc.) j to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage ; to rouse to fresh energy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, cheer. 

1526 R. Whytford Martiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Ciclly 
hertned them vnto martyrdom. X3S3 T. Wilson Rhet. 
115 b, Because I have h.alfe weried the reader with a tedious 
matter, I wU harten him agayne with a mer>-e tale, 1630 
Fuller PisgaJt it. 61 Where God .. heartened his own 
people . . by drying up the waters of Jordan. 1777 Burke 
Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. III. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten ‘'them into doubtful and 
dangerous courses. xSsj Browning Gram. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus 1 1859 Smiles Self-Hcip xi. (i860) 293 
Encounter with difficulties will train his strength.. hearten- 
ing him for future effort, 
b. Const, inf. 

1579-80 North Pluiarch[\(>^b) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him. .to follow his purpose. X683 Apol. Prvt. France iii.o 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellish 
Design of stabbing the Eing. x88i Eliz. R. Chapman 
Master op AH \. 77 The slant raj's, .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

C. refl. 

XS7X Golding Cah'in on Ps. vii. i Too ihentent he may 
harten himselfe unto boldnesse. X708 Stashopf. Paraphr. 
(1709) IV. 503 Let usheartenour selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Mum. Life (1826) xi. Conch, How long a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2. "With adv. a. To hearten on : to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

*555 W. Watreman Pardle Facions xi.x, 221 The princes 
and capitaines . . crj’e vnto their men, and harteft them on. 
a 1690 Ruskw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 The Train-Band,, 
kill’d a Ballad-Singer Aviih one Arm, that was hcartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 259 
Heartening on his men, till he*dropped exhausted from his 
saddle. 

b. To hearten up : to animate, cheer up. 

1590 Marlowe Pd-o. //, ni. if, Hearten up your men. 
x^4 R. Godfrey /nf. ^ Ab, Physic 76 The Doctor heartned 
him up, and admonishl him not to let in fears. 1724 De 
Foe hlem. Crtt’<i//Vr (1840) 185 They Ixiasted of the victoiy 
to hearten up their friends. 1849 Grote Greece ii. lx. 
(x 962) V, 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening Up their 
dejection; 

c. refl. and intr. for rejl. To rouse oneself from 
despondency ; to take fresh heart or courage, regain 
one’s spirits, cheer up. 

1708 SlOTTEUx Rabelais tv. xxiv. (1737) 101 Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 2874 T. Hardy Far/r. 
Madding Crcaod (1889) Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma’am. 2883 Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/j, I heartened up a 
good bit. x^r Atk/kso.v Last Giant Killers 136 ‘Hearten 
up, my sweet he ioid. • 

t 3 . To give physical strength or stimulus to : a. 
■To strengthen with food or nourishment Obs. 

1386 A. DayZ«c. Secretai^x. (1625) xxo Good Ale, which 
inwardly must hearten him, x6x6 Surkl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 82 Peacocks arc vcric sicke when they 


moult, and then they, must be heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horsc-beancs. 1^3 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 118 Messengers. .lake of it [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 1748 Anson's Fey, 11. viii. 22o0f great service 
both in lengthntng out our store of provision, and in heart* 
ningthe whole crew with .. palatable food. ^ X793 _Osbal- 
DisTos Brit, sportsman 74/ 1 A composition given to 
hearten and strengthen .them. - 

t b. To pnt (land) into good heart ; to fertilize 
with manure. Cf. Heart v. 2, Obs. 

XS94 Plat ye^vellffto. 1. 49 These being returned v^ipon 
the grounds . . do helpe In some measure to harten them 
again. x6ox Cornwallyes Vise. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
rather hearten our soils and make us shoot up. x6tz May 
Virg. Georg. (J.), The ground one year at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. 

t c. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 
xiyy Dampiek roy. I. 293 Makes roost delicate Punch ; 
but It must have a dash of Brandy to hearten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. 

4. irons/, in weaker sense : To strengthen, help 
on, further, promote. Ois. 

16x5 T. Adams Sfir. Navi^. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. x^9 Br. Hall^ Cases Consc. 
Addit. i. (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by a sophisticall pleader. 

■ Hence Hea*rtened ppL a. Hea*rtener, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. Hea^rtening' vbl. 
sb., encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
or spirits. Kea'rtemng: ppl. a., that heartens, 
stimulates, etc. see senses of vb. 

1649 Lane. Tracis (Chetham Soc.) 223 The *hearlned old 
man quickly left me. x6ot F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 514 
He was a great *hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Advance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is hearteners, not dishearteners. xsSx Mul- 
caster Positions xxxvii. •(t887) 151 Without any either 
great feare, or much *heartening. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 109 Which exceedeth all other kind.s of 
dung’in goodnesse, for ths great substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giuelh vnto the ground. 1B16 J.Ballan- 
TYNE in Smiles y. Murray (1891) I. xviii. 467, ‘ 1 am. .con- 
fident of the success of this work”. This is no bad hearten- 
ing, x6x3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. iL ii, They turn'd 
them tow'rds the *hart’mng sound. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xiy. 217 This is a pretty heartening dish for a sick 
or weak person. 2895 J. Smith Message Exod. v. 67 A new, 
living and most heartening message from the Unseen. 

tHea'rter. O^x. rare—^. [f. Heaktz;. + -er1.] 
One who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c 15^0 Vpcheriug of Messe 29 in Skelion's IFhs. (1843) 
App. iii. p. extti, Plewmen, smythe^ & carter^ With such 
as be their hartars. 

Hea'rt-felt, a. [f. Heart sb. +Jelt, pa. pple. 
of Feel v.] Felt in the heart ; appealing to or pro- 
ceeding from the innermost self; hence, thoroughly 
sincere, genuine, real. 

2734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 168 The soul’s calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy, 2783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct., 
I have been repeating Internally, all day long, these heart- 
felt lines. 2862 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt, III. clxxvHi, 
215 Honest and heartfelt enemies of Slavery'. 2888 Burgos 
Lives iz Gd. Pref. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 

and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Heartfal (hautful), sb. ff. Heart sb. + -ruL 2]. 
‘As much as a heart can contain : chiefly fg. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 253 So that I may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 2839 Bailey Festus xx. 
(1848) 264 It is a handful of eternal truth Make ye a beart- 
ful of it, 2860 O. W, Holmes Elsie V. (1B61) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

HeaTtfal (hautftil), a. [f. Heart sb. + -ful 
I .] Full of heart ; characterized by deep emotion 
or sincere affection ; hearty. 

2375, etc, [implied in next]. 2533 Coverdale Ezek. xxvii. 
32 They shall moume for the with hertfull sorow. x8ao 
Byron Mar. Fat. iv. L 206 Happy, heart-full hours ! 2881 
Palcrave Vis, Eng.t Sir Hugh tVilloughby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside blaze and bliss. 

HeaTtfally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] With 
the whole heart; with entire affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion ; cordially, heartily ; earnestly. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 5x0 Thai w'elcummyt him mar 
hartfully. _ c 2475 CwV^r/ir 891, 1 rid that thow hart- 
fully forsalk thy Maboun. 2523 Bradshaw St. Werburge 
r. 1443, I pray you hcrtfully Take no dysplesure. c 2363 
Linoesay Chron. Scot, (1728) 35 Douglas . . was received right 
heartfully by the King, 262* Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 292 To animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 2890 Mrs. Laffan Louis Draycolt II. iil iv. 85, 
J worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Hea'rtfalness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] Heart- 
ful quality ; sincerity of affection, cordiality. 

1612 CoTUR., Cardialit/j cordiallnesse, heartinesses beart- 
fulnesse. 2823 Examiner 586/t An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of what we hope we may 
be allowed to call heartfulness. 2845 (5 . IiIurrav Istaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 
thing a soul. 

3Q[ea.rtlL \ (haj]»). Forms’: i heoitS, herth, 
(4 erpe), 4-^ herth(o, 5-7 liarth(e, 6- hearth, 
[OE. heorb str. masc. « OFris. herthf herd^ OS. 
herthf (MDu. heert^ MLG. hert^ Du. 

hoard, LG. Juert, heerd); OHG., MHG. herl, 
Ger. henl floor, ground, fireplace WGer. ^herfoz. 
(In Sc. and north, dial, still rimes with earth.)\ 

I. That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is m.nde, or which is bcneatli the fire-basket or 
grate ; the. paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 


^700 Rpinal Gloss, s Arula, fjTpannae vel herth. ew 
Corpus Gloss. 9o6F<»r7mc«/rT,cyhne,heorSe. cxws^Azanak 
276 H weorfaS nu after heorSe. 2381 Wyclif ymxxxvi.23 
He kutte it. .and threj it in to the f>T, that was vpon the 
berth. £‘2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 657/1 Hoc focariunt, 
harthe. c 2440 Promp. Patv. 237/2 Herthc, where fjTc j-s 
made, ignearium. 1486 Nottingham Rec. III. 258 Bace- 
ford ston for to make he chymney harth with. X573-&3 
Baret Alv. H 328 The Hearth wherein fire is kept,^«x, 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Hist. .yro/. i. 95 Thay bake it 

at the harth. 2634 Alihorp MS. in Siropkinson IVashinghns 
App. 6s The stone for the harth in the Great Chamber, 
2750 Gray Elegy vi, For them no more the blazing hearth 
snail bum. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. 98 The sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken from the altar of Vesta, 2849 
James Woodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the hearth. 

Jiff* *594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. To Rdr. 7 
The heart is the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 2866 B. Taylor Icarus Poems 247 
Hearths of air Whereon the Morning burns her hundred 
fires. 

b. A portable receptacle for fire, or flat plate oa 
which it may be made. 

■ 2618 Bolton Ftoms (1636) 321 Carrying) for as it were his 
crest, a chafing-dish or little hearth upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his^ body. 2665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E, Ind. 359 They .. bake it upon small 
round iron hearths,‘which they carry with them. 

c. ‘ Applied to the ship’s fire-place, coppers, and 
galley generally ’ (Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. 1867). 

2 . As typical of the household or home; the 
home, ‘ fireside *. ' Often in the alliterative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c 2000 Laius Edgar n. c. 2 (Schmid) Be aelcum frlsan 
heor'Se. c 2000 jElfric Horn. II. 262 He sceolde bebcodan 
Israhela folce hi iiamon set asicum heorSe anes jeares 
Iamb. 2383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. x. xti. 13 b, 
This totvne doth not now containe above 300 harthes. 2607 
Shaks. Cor, iv. v. 85 Now this extremity, Hath broughtme 
to thy Harth. xSt^r Bvron Manfred 111. iv, A grove which 
..twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 2838 Thirl- 
wall Greece V, 35 To fight for their hearths and altars. 
2837 Mayne Reid Jf^ar Trail (Rtldg.) 141 Puissant de- 
fenders of the hearth ahd home. 

3 . Technical, a. The fireplace of a smith’sTorge, 
b. The floor in a reverberatory furnace on which 
the ore, or in a puddling furnace on which the iron, 
is exposed to the flame, c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal • descends to the crucible, d* A portable 
brazier' or chafing-dish used in soldering, e. In 
cylinder glass manufacture : A spreading frame. 

Open-heartk furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the reverberatory type used in some processes of making 
steel ; hence open-hearth steel, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vr. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
eyer hat bloweh in pe er^e [1535 forge) is hoot and dry; nit 
hetep and dryep smepis. 2643 G. Boate in Nat. Hist. Iret. 
(1726) 76 The [melted] iron itself descendelb to the lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth : the which being filled .. 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth therof. 2693 
Lister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finnery Harth, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the BJoomary or first Hqrth. Ibid, 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, or Dish of Crucible Metal. 
187* Raymond Statist, Mines d- Mining 225 The furnaces 
must be differently constructed, .the walls must -come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually. 1873 Ure's 
Diet. Arts H. 996 The puddling furnace.. is divided in- 
teriorly into three parts ; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue. XW3 Crane Smithy ^ Fot^e 20 The smith’s hearth, 
when of the largest description, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy, 2894 Harpers Mag. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Bessemer, or open-nearth steel. 

4 . attrib, and Comb.y as hearlhf roomy -hnishy 

-fire, -holder^ -light , -placcy -side, -staff j -tool; 
hearth-baken adj. b. hearth-book, a hook con- 
taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
Hearth-tax ; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast*furnace ; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hearth ; hearth-cinder, the shag 
formed on the refinery-hearth ; hearth-cricket, 
the common h’ouse-cricket; hearth-ends, particles 
of unreduced lead ore from a blast-furnace ; hearth- 
fellow, a fireside companion ; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; fbearth-stock, *= Head-block 1; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house; 
a house-warming ; + bearth-yeld = Hearth- 

penny. Also Hearth-money, -penny, -rug, 

-STONE, -TAX. 

cxooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 153A6 Subcinerieeus, 
uelfocarius, *heor3b.iccn hlaf. 2769 R. Prttcc Obserz\ Re- 
rrzT. Payments (1792) II, 276 According to the *licarth- 
booksof Lady-day 1690. 2782 Burnev in Boswell yohnson 
July, He cut some bristles off his *heaTtli broom. yS* G. 
yfiwsz Petty Cask Acc. in Selbome [i8y8) II. 317 Cinder- 
sifterand ■'hearth-brush. * 2617 Moryson Itin. in. 155 They 
vulgarly eate *harth Cakes of Oates, a 2781 R. Challokcr 
Medit. (1843) I. 379 That hearth-cake of the prophet EIiw. 
with which he w.is fed, 2789 G. White Selrome xlvn. 
{1853) II.. 286 Cats c.'vich *hearlh-crickets and., devour 
them. 2870 J. Percy ilfr/a//. Zearf 289X110 •hearib-ends., 
consist ofparticles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the action of tlie blast, but chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and Hmc. 2895 Morris Beotvntf 
110. For the fall of their lord, e’en they his *hearth-fclIows. 
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X784 M. Underwood Dis. Childs (1799) I. 294 The warm 
ashes of a *hearth'fire. 1787 Best Atiglin^ (ea. 2I 106 The 
■*Hearthfly Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt's hair. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Re^>. 
II. VI. ii, So many householders or *hearthholders do 
severally fling down their crafts and industrial tools. 1723 
Pres. State Russia II. 375 The *Hearlh*place is in the 
middle of the Tent. 1875 Urds Diet. Arts II. 997 Cast- 
iron *hearlh-plates« resting upon cast-iron beams. 1803 
Mary Charlton Wife « 5 * Mistress IV. 170 Let 'em all 
to their own *hearth-side. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xix. 
443 Soldiers .. at their very hearth-sides. x688 R. Holjie 
Armoury \\\. 321/1 The *Hearth-staff .. Is to open and stir 
up the Fire, and cast out the Cinders that come from the 
Iron, X703 Moxos Mech, Exerc. 10 With your Hearth- 
.staff stir up the Fire, c 1440 Fromp, Parv. *Herthe 

stok or kynlyn . . repo/ocilium. X830 W. Carleton Irish 
Peasantry II. 198 Among the peasantry no new house 
is ever put up without a *hearth-warming, and a dance. 
c X300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 10 Pro Romescot et 
^heri3eld ihj d. 

Hence Hea'rthing‘(«t 7 ;t<r^- 7 t'^.) : cf. B'urnacino. 
x6i* Sturtevant Meiailica (1854) 109 By their new kind 
of furnacing and hearthing; 

+ Heaxrh. Obs. rare. In 4 Kent, hyerpe. 
[f. OE. hier-an to hear + -TH.] = Hearing, 

X340 Ayenb. 91 pe vif w^’ttes of he bodye be xyshe be 
hyerhe be smelhnge be zueljyngeand be takynge. 

Heart-heaviness; see Heart sb. 55 a. 

. Hearthless (ha*i|jles), a. [f. Hearth i + 
-LESS.] Without a hearth. 

18x7 Byron Lament .Tasso ix, While thou, Ferrara !. . 
shalt . .view thy hearthless halls. x8i8 Shelley Rei*. Islam 
VI. xlvi, A heap of hearthless ^valls. 

Eea'rtli-inoney. Hist. 

. + 1 . Used by Coke for the ancient Chdech-scot. 

x66o R. CoKEPmurr 4 “ Snhj. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by every Freemau. [Cnut's 
Laws I, c. XI § 1 (Schmid) And ga aslc cyric-sceat into 
ham ealdan mynstre be aslcon frigan heorSe ‘ and let each 
church-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth*.] 

2. A tax upon hearths or fireplaces ; esp. a tax 
of two shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & i 4 Chas. 
II, repealed by i Wm. and M. 5 = Chimney-money. 

1663 Act 15 Chas. //, c, 13 Title, An Additional! Act for 
the better ordering and collecting the Revenue ariseing 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Earl Orrery State Lett. (1743) 

I . XS5 The payments of hearth and chimney money. x6^ 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (18^7) I. 506 The king sent a mes- 
sage to the commons, signifyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money berameing a grelvance to the people, he left* it to 
their consideration. 1733 Berkeley Let. to T* Prior 19 
Apr, Wks. 1871 IV, 206 The number ., had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of hearth-money. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel, II. 66 The number of people at 
Corke mustered by the clergy,' by hearth-money, and by 
the number of houses. 1855 JIacaulav Hist. Eng. xi. III. 
36 Importuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intolerable burden of the h^rth money. ' 

Hearth-pace, erron. f. Half- pace ; cf. Hath- 
pace. 

1667 Primatt C//>’ d" C. Build, 11. (1680) 146 A Pair of 
Hearth-pace Stairs. 

. Hearth-penny. Hist. Also i heot^penis, 
•pening, 3 hert-, hurt-, hurdpeny, hurpeny, 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house.] 

. 1. The payment also called Peter’s pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope, 
c 1000 Edgar's Laws «. c. 4 (Schmid) Sy ailc heorS-penij 
agifen be Petres mzesse-dffi^e. 1*35-52 Rcnlalia Glaston. 
(1891) xsEt dat hurdpeny sicutjordanus. Ibid. 76Editiha] 
. .reddit xijf/. de Gabulo et viijf/. ad lardarium et herlpeni. 
x6^ R. Coke Power ft Snhj. 159 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. xZlZ^Archxol.Rev.Rag. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-penny, 

+ b. perh. =sulh-xlmesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Obs. 

exooo Recliiud. Sing. Pers. in Schmid Ceseizc App. iii. 
372 Sylle [cot-setia] his heorS-pzenis on halgan hunres-dseg, 
eal swa selcan frijean men jehyrelS. 

Hea>'rth*rTl^. A mg laid before a fireplace 
to protect the carpet or Boor. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s viii, A setter is . . fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug than a pointer. 1835 Dickens d'/C’. 
AVs, Brokers fc Mar.^Siore, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-rug. 1869 TROLLorE He Knew, etc. i. (1878) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 

Hea*rtlL-stead. [f- Stead place,] The place 
of a hearth; fireside; hence, = homestead. 

C1475 ill Horstmann Altengl. Legenden (1881) p. exxi, 
note, be herthstede hat has bene all wynter browne & blakc 
with pe smok. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 

II. X. 44 The village containeth about tw’o or three hundred 
hearthsleds. 1834 Southey D i^i'/'fjrxxxiv. II. i7THemost 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his father’s hearth-stead. 
1851 Borrow LavengroX. 180 Northmen.. flocked^ thither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. , 

Heartlxstbne (haujjst^un), sh. 

1. The fiat stone forming the hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

ci3*s Gloss. IP. deBiblesxu. in Wright Voc. \ioHastre, the 
hert-ston. crSfi^Pict. Koc. in Wr.-Wulcker 779/9 A'- 

fan'wwr, a hartstone.- <7x491 J. Ross/f/rA Reg. Angl. (1716) 
130 Locutn antigux profihetix .. ThVhare shall kendyll on 
the harthstone. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 22 
.Adorned with such stones a yard and dim. high, as are our 
best hearthstones in England. 17*5 Ramsay Gent, Sheph. 
I. ii. Song 5, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane, ;i8*t 


Byron yuan nr. eva, Whate'er of peace about our hearth- 
stone clings. 1847 Emerson PoemSt Goad.Bye 15, 1 am 
going to my own hearth-stone. ' ' 

2 . A soft kind of stone nsed to whiten liearths, 
door-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipecl.ay used for this purpose. 

i8sx Mayhew Lo^.' L ahour'I. oj/s The hearthstone- 
barrow’, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, and lumps 
of ivhiting. 1896 Daily News 9 SepL 7 Those who mined 
for what London housekeepers know as 'hearthstone 

3. Comb., as hearthstone-maker, -seller, -woman. 

1858 SiMMONDS Trade, Hearth-siohe Maker. 

Hea'rthst'onef v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
whiten with hearthstone. • Also absol. 

1840 P. Parley's Atm. 1 . 151 Mosette,.wUh her wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like^ Unlike Ill.xiv. 255 He. .washed and 
hearth-stoned steps and window-sills. 

Hea'rth-tax. =Heauth-money 

1689 Evelyn Diary 8 Mar., In the mean time to gratify 
the people, the Hearth Tax was remitted for ever. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Pl^mlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 140/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of 
people. There were returned in the year 1791 to the hearth 
tax 761,000 houses. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) II. 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
number of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country lEnglandJ at a very early period. 

'Hearthward (ha*j])wgJd), adv. and a. [see 
•WARD.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth, b. adj. Directed towards the hearth. 

, 1847 J. Brown HorxSubs. (1882)408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 1852 Meandcrings of Mem, I. 206 Hag of the 
hearthward cringe and tripod stool. 

f Eea-rtikill. Obs. Also 6 haxtykyn. [f. 
Heart sb. ; see -kin.] Little heart : a term of 
endearment. Ods-heartikins !, a minced oath ( = 
God’s heart) ; cf. Heart sb. 53, and Bomkjn 2. 

1540 Pai^scb. Acolastus Harty’kyn (HalHw.). 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela I. xxviii. 45 Aos-heartikins ! you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, 1 think. X75X Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. ixvii. (1779) H, 230 Odds heartlikins 1 had 
1 known. Ibid. ixxvm, lll. 43 Oddsheartikins ! this may 
be some London apprentice running away. 

Heartily (haJtTli), adv. ff. Hearty a. + 
-LY 2. Cf. also ■ Heartly adv."] In a hearty 
manner. 

1. With full or unrestrained exercise of real feel- 
ing ; with genuine sincerity ; earnestly, sincerely, 
really ; with goodwill, cordially. 

a X300 Cursor M. 20054 hertili hers or redis it. 
c X385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 1492 HyPsipyU, Myn lady quod 
he thanke I hertyly. 1596 Shaks. Merck. P. iv. i. 243 Most 
heartily I do beseech the Court To glue the iudgement, 
1631 1 . Powell Tom Alt Trades 142 To bid all his guests 
welcome right heartily. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, 
to Lady Rich 17 June, I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your Tetter. 1751 JjoiiKsoN Rambler No. 174 
F 14 No man heartily hates him at whom he can JaUgn. 
x868 Farrar Silence f V, ii. (1875) 47 To repent heartily 
is to be forgiven wholly. 

2. With courage,' zeal, or spirit ; spiritedly, 
zealously, 

c 1330 R. Brunne ChroH. IPacc (Rolls) 15954 pe hertiloker 
on he brak. x6r* in Crt. Times yas. 1 UB49) L 168 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily. 1719 De Foe 
C r/wtf I. i, The Men rowing very heartily. X875 Jowett 
PJaio (ed, 2) V, 55 The people never fought heartily for 
their masters. 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 
petite, abundantly, amply. 

a 16x3 Overbury a iPi/e (1638) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 17*5 De Foe Poy. 
round IPorld iiSio) 275 We made no dinner thi.s day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
II. ix. § 7 (i734> 2i5 .Advice to Persons of weak Nerves . . to 
drink a Bottle heartily every Day. 2874 Half a 

Life III. 172 No man ever devoured his food more 
heartily. 

4. Abundantly, plenteously; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoroughly ; exceedingly, very. 

x686 N. Cox Centl. Rjecreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily, 17x9 Dc 
Foe Crusoe ii. v, .They .. were. .heartily beaten. 1727 
Arbuthnot yohn Bull iii.^vi, Old Lewis Baboon was... 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 James 
Louis XIP, II. 244 The citizens had ..become heartily 
tired of the war. 

Heartiness (hautines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being hearty ; genuine sincerity of 
feeling, earnestness; enthusiasm, zeal; cordiality 
and friendliness of manner ; goodness of appetite ; 
strength, healthiness, vigour, etc.' 

1530 pALSCR, 229/2' Hartynesse, magnanimiU. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. (R.), The lustie freashnes 
& hertinesse of spirit in him, 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. 

§ 20 (R.) Idolatry . . which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much real and heartiness of petswasioo. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) IL 13 'I'he duke [of York] with a seeming 
heartiness gave his consent. 1862 Lytton Str, Stdry II. 

30 Strahan. .rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
college days. 188* A. W. Ward Dickens' i.^ 14 Half 
achieving his task by" the verj’ heartiness with which he set 
about it. . 

’ Heartingf (ha'jtig), vhl. sb. ‘ [f. Heart v.'\ 

1. The action of. the verb He.vrt ; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. * 

■ c x»so Gen. ff Ex. 1982 * Nai ! nai ! * quat be, ‘ helped it 
no^t, Mai non herting on me ben wro^t. c 1350 Leg. Rood 
(*871) 88 He. .was ful gladj For he so gude herting ban 
had. . c X440 York Myst. xvu, 1x5 certts, such hartyng 


haue we badde.' 15. . Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 ‘ Marj-e, that ‘s 
m hartmge , saies my Lord Charlls Howeward. 1637-50 
-?."1 Xirk (1842) p. xxii, In hairiing . . of him to byd 
still langer. • ■' 

2. Building. The filling up of a central space 
within masonry with, mbble or similar material; 
toner., the material so used. 

1858 Illustr. Times 7 Aug., The small materials used for 
the hearting of the breakwater. 1862 Smiles Engineers 
III. 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of rubble. 

3; The growing to a heart \ as * the hearting of 
j a lettuce’. Also 

x8^ R. Hogg Peg. Kiugd. 67 Cabbages.. assuming the 
j headed or hearting character. 

I i* Hea'rtist. noncewd. A fencer who can 
pierce the heart. 

a x625 Fletcher Loz>e's Ptlgr. iv. ii, Where i.s there a 
man now living in the Town That hath a steady hand ?. .U 
there Ever a good heartist, or a member percer, or a Small- 
gut man left ? 

Heart-leaf: see Heart sb. 56 b. 

Heartless (ha'jtles), a. If. Heart sb. + -less.] 
1 . lit. Without a heart. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. (1808) VI. 319 None hart- 
lesse Hues. 1603 Drayton Odes iv. 19 It cannot two Brests 
fill, One must be heartlesse still. X7S3 Scots Mag. July 
3^/1 A shapel^, helpless, heartless body. 

• 2. Destitute of courage, enthusiasm, or energy ; 
spiritless; out of heart, disheartened, dejected. 

CX330 R, Brunne Chron. iVace (Rolls) 11564. porow ildel- 
nesse of pes Are Bretons feble & herteles. 1380 Lay Folks 
Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 1375 Hcriles in eny gostly good. 
a x4*6 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 644, I hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 15^6 Dalrymple tr, 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, vl 313 The kingis capitane wa-s sa 
hartles at the sycht of sfk a multitude, x6^ Loud. Gas. 
No. 65/x Their own Seamen being poor heartless fellows. 
a 1795 Atkin Evenings at Home xvii. (1858) 227 Whence, 
cold and heartless, home he slunk. Involved in sore disgrace. 
X799-XB0S Prelude ix. 5x5 A hunger-bitten girl .. 

Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude, 

b. Withoutwarmthorzeal; not heartfelt, hearty, 
or zealous. 

x6s8 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
petitions. X706 E. Gibson AssiSe Sernt. 28 These ill im- 
pres.sions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
<tz822. Shelley Falsehood 96 ’Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer. 

t 3. Without understanding ; foolish. Ohs. 

X382 Wyclip Prov, xii. 8 Who forsothe is vcyn and herte- 
les (Vulg. txcors\ shal ben open to despising, c X440 Fromp. 
Parv. zyjjz Hertles, or vnherty, vccors. XS09 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys (5874) ILan O hertles folys, haste here to 
ourdoctryne. x6xx [see Heartlessly]. 

4. Destitute of feeling ; lacking in affection or 
friendliness ; callous, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
Johnson, Todd, Webster 1828 ; it is doubtful whether the 
Shaks. quotation belongs here.) 

XS99 Shaks. Pilgr, 279 How sighs resound through heart- 
less ground. 18x6 Shelley A/astor 6^ Heartless things 
Are d^one and .said i’ the world. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s 
F ield 368 Leoiin cried out the more upon them— Insolent, 
brainless, heartless 1 ^887 RusKmP/«/e>v 7 fl IL vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish. 

6 . Of land: Without fertility, sterile. 

X594 Plat yetuell-ho. r. 38 In an hartlesse peece of ground. 
x6xx R. Fenton Usttty ii. xiii. 95 The land if it want 
a lubile will in time grow hartlesse, 164X YtZsrFanu. Bks. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heartle55se. 1839 
Murchison Silttr. Sysl. 1. xiL 154 C)f so cold and heartlcis 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. 

. 6 .. Of food or drink: Without stimulating or 
sustaining power. 

X657 .Austen /‘WriV Trees 1 . 131 Wine that was [not] worfh 
the drinking beingso .small, and heartlesse. X674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. J Ab. Physic 90 Following Heartless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small-beer, x688 Burnet Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. T869 Black- 
more Lorna Doone Ivi, Their wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. 

■ 7 . Of plants or trees ; a. Without heartwood or 
core. • bi Not forming a heart or compact mass of 
leaves. 


X73X S. Hales Stat. Ess. I. 33 The motion of the sap., in 
the heartless vegetable would otherwise be verj’ slow. 1859 
W. H. Russell in Times 24 Mar, 9/4 Spongiose and heart- 
less timbers are of no good. 1883 Leisure Ho. 149/* Heart- 
less. .cabbages. 

Heaxtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
heartless manner; ’fa. Foolishly. *fb. Without 
spirit, dejectedly, c. Without feeling, callously, 
craelly; insincerely. 

' x6rx CoTCR., Bestemcni ..v{\x\ei\y‘, dully; heartlesly- 
1629 J. Cols Of Death 05 We must not heartiwly lye 
downe, but courageously beare [our cross]. x886 Ruskin 
Prxterila I. vii. 210, I was stupidly and heartlessly carcic-^s 
of the past history of my family. ' 

Hea*rtlessness. [f. asprec. + -N^s.] The 

state or fact of being heartless: Lack of energy 

orspirit, dejection ; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity, 

callous cruelty. * . , \ 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Despprasitmmtento,P^^ 
nessc.-sluggishnesse. x^7 Bp. Hall of 

(R.) A disconsolate hearilessnessc. and 
spirit. x6s8 IPhole Duty Man i- § 39-^ ,8,6 

hnd beartlesness when they arc at - ^ 

Sherwood Nun v. tai Our ceremonies , , 

and. heartlessness in them.^ 

l^erc .. cannot _be the shadow of excuse for the heartless- 
nc.ss of the atrocity. ~ . I 
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HEART-SHAPED. 


Heartlet(h 3 'jtlct). [f. Heart + -let.] A 
little heart or core ; a nncleus. 

xSrf Coot) Bk. yd. (1S34I I. 364 We Md the seed to 
consist intemoUy of a corculum, or heartlet. 

SeaTtlike, snd cdf. 

A. Ciff. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 
i5i6 Svnn. Sc Markh- Ceunfry Fprnze 343 Garden 
plnanes and hart1iJ:e cherries. 17^ D.^ Covta CcT.che!. 
073 (Jod.) The two shells do not dose, but leave a lar^e 
o%*aI or heaTt-Tr<e gap. 1839 BAtix\‘ Fedus (3854) 309 
Shaped Out of one ruby heanlike. 

Jb. a/iv. Like or after the manner of a heart 
1844 Silts. Beowsisc Vis. Pceislzui, His brain beat heart- 
like- 

Heartlikins : see Heartikdt. 
T'SeaTtliness. Obs. rare. [f. Hi:ap.tlt a, 
-f-KESS.] Cordialit}’, heartiness, sincerit}', 

142s Misyn Fire cf Lcr:e i. xv. 33 Both in excellence of 
x<*arir and hartij-nes in lufa Z4ss Declaraiion in Tytler 
Hisi. Scot. (xE54l II- 3S7, 1 ..shall take thay personnes in 
heartlines and friendsiup. 

*1* Ohs. [f. Heaet sh, -f -likg.J 

Little or dear heart : cf. Heap.tikik- 
Odx hearilir.^H a minced oath (=God's heart !). 

1598 Shaix. Merry IV. nu iv. 59 Odd’s-hart-lings that’s 
a prertie iest iodeede. 

•fHeaTtly, Obs. Torms: 4 Lertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herto- 
lysshe), 5-^ hartlie, -ly, 6 heartly, [f. He.\rt 
sb. -i- -LY 1 ; cf. MHG. herztlickj Du. haritlijk^ ON. 
hjarialisr^ 

L Proceeding from or seated in the heart ; ex- 
pressive of real feeling ; earnest, genuine, sincere ; 
= Ho.nrr 4. 

1340-70 Alex. 4 DinA. 061 5? han hertely hate to oure 
hole peplc. 13W Wycuf A*iiL 21 D1 thi mouth be filUd 
with leqtir, and thi Jippls with hertli song. 1483 Ca-XTOn 
Ceito lib. When the persone hath the heite fulle of hertc- 
h’S'he foue. 0x489 — Senntsef Aymen xLx. 429 He toke 
for it suefae a heztiy sorowe. 

2 . Showing genuine friendliness or tvarmth of 
affection; cordial, affectionate, kindly; s=HE.\nTt3. 

( 138^ Chavcer L. C.^ IV, ai24 .Ariadne, This lady smyllth 
..at hi5 hertely werdU. 1563 WinJet Four Sceir Thrt 
Qnnl. Wks. lESo 1. 56 As., hertlie mother, halfand com- 
pa*!sloun of hir iribulit sones. 1573 Lei. in Wedr, Sec. 
Misc. sSj EAer mais: hanl/e commendatioun. xOoo Gctf- 
riis Cer.sfir.^ in SeUei. ^e:rl. Miss. (X793> 193 Without 
any wclcotnraxng cf his maiestie, o: aaie other hartlie forme 
cfenicitainetncat. 

3 . Courageous, spirited. 

13^0-70 Alex. 4 DirJ. 95 As heuene goodus 

vihberteli bouhtus Soa-wecchenmy wit. cn^SyrGer.er. 
3634 With hcrtli cornce and manful chere. XS3S Stewart 
tVrn. Seet. If. 59S To caus his men no-fordcr for to fle, 
Bot teme aj^anc with banlle mjmd and tvilL 

4 . Vigorous, severe, sore. 

?<r X400 .^ferie A rih. 1S35 Of hU hertlv hurte heh-de he 
neuer. lhxd.zi%\ HutesoachelIm«funehertelychedj*ntt3's, 
+ HeaTtly, Obs. Forms: 2“3heort(e)- 
licho, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 liert(o)lich, 4-6 herte-, 
hort-, hartly, etc., 5-7 liartely. [f. Heart sh. + 
-LY Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of Hn.\r.TiLY.j 

1 . With the heart; earnestly, sincerely; cordblly; 

c^Heautilt I. 

n x«5 yuliana 7$ Wei him he. .heortellche sikeO ofle for 
i«annm. <12x40 Vreistin in Ceit. iiort. 165 Wend me 
beoriclichc and turn me nllunge to « 1300 Cursor Jtf. 

All l-ot.-bcrteli it hcres or ralcA. 1393 L-ANCl. F. 
FI. C xi. £4 He heipcth hertelfche alle men of fmc he may 
a^pare. fX4»oCp!.. l>r.AVfOST in Kills Orij:. Lett. Scr. i. 
I. £ Trusty ic ucl’c belouid, 1 gretexow hcrltclv wclL xS4S 
HaU. Chreu., Fdxv. fV, 19$ Hc..hartcly tha.nted the lady 
for her con^tmt- X5S3 Staw'uukat eEneis 1. (ArW 27 A 
UlxjT and a trauaiJc l&a plowswa^xs hertclyc welcoom. 
x66a- 5 I.IX Wivtv^o* in Ildlo’i Cerr. A\ij:ch I 

am nancly ulad are to much. 

2 . With courage or spirit; conragcooslr; vigor- 
otidy, with might and main; *=Hr.AnTiLV 2. 

rt ryrs Cttrior M. lo‘.ephr of abammalh)-, Vnto 

hcrtly wc-.t. 1*2380 Wyctir U'kt. <x£^1 rjS A^en 
errcKim Jmt mm *huld<m «pcke hrrtlkhe. <‘1450 

fX'/.Tj-n'r 4 Cttiv, £<9 ll'-ai. .glrdtt out sx:erdts..And hc«i: 
tn ha-d xrtih, lmrt!i^ but hcune. 

3 . With gotxi apjKtUe ; -HeaUTILY 3. 

2589 I.. W^cjuifX Suj!:j'^OKX for Sle.yo*^ Kristie to Rdr.. 
The fif-r frl'-Tvl dfuctired till apple hanely, lound and 
j.-'tirn tcrrethcT. 

4 - In heart : opp. to in Av/, in s/irif. 

<1 2x25 .-tror. /v. 4'j Ariittl-n rn h'-^.'rtlkbc.fchwonich d<»c 

a al !jo'mllchr,ir.to bliA'c cf heouear- 

Heart of grace, thntt. I'onn, : 6 herto 0. 

; 6 hart a RTawe, hart of Krraao, 
rra,«e, Brace, 6-7 hart at Rra-ae ; 6-7 heart 
of errasae, Je at craaae. 7 h. to pra-'^ae. a Braaae, 
7-S h. a Brace, ff- heart of prace. [Not laown 
hcfo.x Jf.sO : cr;;;ia art) ctrly forrr. ii-cccftata. 

'Ilw tlx;'-* takg (• F. /n-n rV,* .-.mn 1% c!.! e* 

r! !rt. *1 It wrxS written 

n I'lh C. Herre it ?.x' *xirrrUM iKil t.tkt kerSt ei 
erflir,<re k.iri ff yre^Lte, wsi crt^. a *;ortit« 

<4? sfrr? ibe rz-Jj-e ktrle o/ 

k e fe^rott, f**. l-irt !Urr t I c-td I'tu,: the 

p' til. were t.» j-ut 

*-r**’-' i-t't it I y ruKThstl-; jr«*ix »--i 4rv*.v. Of rocmr, 
> ‘ A-f e^^not i tV/v o-u? iLro'^xr f-‘rr-% 

p'^-'.-lsr rc-Tv;tj-vWi td ill I'-.t It i. r> r2\y 1 1 
ir > ,.t. » c-^- eiix*. ; iSe't i* t,-i i‘. dc 


1 ^r.ice. In any case, the number and smriety of the forms 
; show that the analj^sis vras not dear even in the x6th c,] 

I a. in phrase to take h. of ^r,, h. a j*r., to pluck 
1 up courage. Cf. take heart (Heart 49), 

XS30 Palscr. 74S/1* I take herte a gresse, as one doth that 
taketh a sodajme. courage upon h>in, je frens cueur en 
I fance. 1548 Udall, etc. Frasm. Far. Mdt. >acii. 106 
! They talnmg hart of grace agayne. *560 Becon* AVn* 
Cdec 7 :.'^yks. (1564) 516a, Thcj’fedl wives] shame not to 
answer. -They haae oene made dolts and foies long inough : 
it is now high time to take hart of grease Mito them. There 
is no worme so die, but if it be tr^en vpon it will toume 
agam. 15^2 J. Heyu'OOd/’/tt*. eyFfigr. (rS^) 240 Thou 
takest hart of grasse, wyfe, not hart of grace. 1567 AIatlet 
Gr. Forest 43 'Xhe Fir tree .. being cut, ej-ther hxndred or 
hurt . . it by and bj* taketh hart a grasse, and groweth .. a 
little beneath his top. 1583 Goldikc Calvin cii Detti. clvii. 
97r^Yhen he secth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
x6oo Holland Any 113 The Commons should take heart of 
gra^ and hold up he^ againe. 2673 R. Head Canting 
Aead. 141 His wife.. took heart a-grace, 17x2 Akbuthnot 
yohn Bull IV. IV, He was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him. At last he took heart of grace, a 1734 North 
Exasn. xi. v. 5 to (1740) 321 The Loj-allists began to chear 
up, and to take Hcart-a-grace. 1823 Sayrr Gx/ct://k D. ri, 
The peasants, who at first shrunk from him in horror., took 
I heart of grace as he got to a distance. x86i Hl-ciies Tesn 
Brozm a* Ox/, xxxiv, In a day or two, however, Tom b^an 
to take heart of grace. 1890 Tintes 24 Oct. 6/2 The non- 
union labourers, .took heart of grace and applied for work, 

b. Hence to get^ give, keejt, gather h. of gr, 

1587 Hiciss in Mirr. AAxjr., Sir K. Burdet xv. By our 
losses they CTte heart of grasse. 1591 Harinctox Orl. Fur, 
XXL xxxix, His absence mxue him so much heart of grace. 
1856 K.SNE A ret. Expl. 11 . xxi. 213 Bat they kept heart of 
grace. 1870 Morris EariJdy Par. II. iiu 297 She mthered 
heart of grace to meet The few words thej* might speak 
together. 

f c. Also 1 6-1 7th c. to take heart {Jiari) at grass^ 

' to grass. Ohs. 

X576 Flemisc Pane/l. E/isf. 80 Taking courage and hart 
at grasse- 1579 Lyly Eu/kues (Arb-) 65 Rise therefore 
I Euphues, and take heart at grasse, 3‘ounger thou sKalt neuer 
I be. x6ck2 Carexv Ccrrstvall r?4 b. Our Koj*ens tooke he.vt 
j at grasse, and..stiftly refused to XTiile their bonets. xfitt 
' Weever Atic. Fun. Mem. E66 Animated by his manly 
prowesse, they tooke heart to grasse, as the prouerbe is. 
d. In Other expressions, 

I (In 2600 perh. assodbted with rue.) . 

x6o9 W. M. Man in Moone (t849] 3 After I had eaten 
; a little heart a grasse, which grew at roy feete, I feared not. 
i 2703 R. Wilkinson IV. Vice ReelaiinedOx^h^ Iwill hide my 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Heart of Grace, 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse : see Hr.iiBT 

sb, 56. 

HeaTt-piercing, a. [Sec Pierce vi] That 
pierces, or Is fitted to pierce, the heart ; that 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. Hence 
HeaTt'plercingly aJt*. 

X590 SrcKSER F. Q. m. xi. 30 The. point of his hart-pcrclng 
dart. 2647 TixArr Coumt, Mad. xiii. 4 The Pharisees were 
not a button the better for all those hcart-picrcing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1715-20 Porz ///adxiv. 569 Hcarx-piercing 
: anguish struck the Craeexan host. <7 2797 Mary Woll- 
1 STOXCCT. Fostkum. JVks. <1798) I. 50 So heart -piercingly 
pathetic in the little airs thej* 2vouId sing. 1870 l^foRRis 
Earthly Far. I. u. ,460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea*rt-quake. [Sec Qo.\ke, and cf. earth- 
quakei\ Palpitation of the heart ; fg, sudden and 
violent emotion, as of terror, delight, etc. 

I 2562 Hollyccsh // cw. 6 b, SomtjTne commeth it 

} [palsy] of . . swounj*ngc, hartquakc, and supcrfiuxtye of 
blooda e jBix CuArnAu /lia.d \n. iSo Heartqaakcs shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans, rtX7xx Krs Poet. 

I Wks, ijjx in. 427 When I a Heart-quake feel within. And 
I Pains. Itfcmentos of my Sin. 1819 Bx-rok ii. clxxxvi, 

I Each kiss a heart-quake- 2884 Urownino FcrishfeOi, TYio 
Canids\\^ How a lip's xaerc tremble.. check’s juslchange 
I of colour, .effecta hcartquake. 

• So Hca*rt-qiuildii^ vbl. sh. = prcc. ; Hca*rt- 
qnaklng <1. 

I 13^ Tscmsa Barih. De r, K. vu. xxxll. (X495I 246 Herte 
\ qmkinge other Cardiacic comjth of dc/hwic of the herie. 

\ ti 2649 Dkvjim. or Hawth. A'rrTX^\'k5. (2721) 23 This great 
i heart-quaking dolor wail and mourn. • 

I Hea'rt-qualm. [See Qp.vLir.] -\n attack of 
j palpitation or faintness of heart; alsoy^^'.; cf.prcc. 

( et6xs S. Ward Life 0/ Faith (1627) 33 Vsing it ..for 
j iwones and heart mialrnesoaly. 163$ Swan* ( 2670) 
205 iksrage doth greatly binder swooning and heart* 
qualfiii. t573 Jasewav /trxven on E, (1B47) zio To be 
I curetl cf lljr*c heart-qualms. 

I HcaTt-readrog’, a. [Sec Rr.vn r.J Tlj.at 
j rends the heart ; icmblj distressing. So HeaTt* 

• rending’ r.V. sh., terrible distress, pangs of an- 
! gnisli ; HcaTt-rcnding’ly ads*, 

; <72687 Walltr (J-h Heart-rending neu-x ..llut death 

. dpjld licence have to rage among The fair (etc.]. 2798 
. Jl.SLTin.-s {*fV‘-'r/.^(i£i7) II. 45 Tlie heart.rendi.ng scnvation 

■ or^s-rtng Ijis children starve. xCto 1 *. JviYrRSOK tVrit. 

I IV. 251, I fiad,.hea^ of the hean-rer.ding calamity*. 

I J. S. C. Attxtt ya/oie.m (2855' I. xxi. 343 A» a., i 

- rrot.jfr, I mjxft feel the hea,-t-rcndingt cf Ch'.vr who rsjJJ ] 
, epr'ly t-3 me, 1873 PtacK /V. jtx. 333 IIjc irouLle ’ 

; and hrartrrTidIng cf xlerj-ras right*. Triple Far 

; Mae.y i Hr. .heard her heart-rerdtnglr t/-c him net to po. 

; ^ Hca*rt-root, Ohs, Harclv heart*d-root. i 

; [.'^ H»*ot /.\J ' } 

j 1. (Alw pi. Tlic depth or boUoTn'or ' 
I the hr.Trt ; the of the dee|5C5t cmoiion or most f 
' pen cine feelings, i 

■ C 4 ?.V. //.•r'. 2J2 pc tea-rs he man wrr<?.. j 

I wallei «r pc trrtte rrtrf, t*-o wjUt **..A cf a syaa | 


Cttrsvr M. 14592 He luued j^im in his hert rote. etjSfi 
Chaucer llljes Prcl. 471 It tikleth me aboute tnjti herte 
Toole. 1413 Filgr. S<r.vle (Caxton X4S3) iv, xxxx. 80 He 
draw'cth a depe sighe fro the herte role. 2583 Rabincton 
Ccuvnandfu. iv, (2637) 39 Lamenting^ the s:^e cuea from 
our heart roots. 2650 S. CL.^RKE Ecel. I/ist. 1. 11651) 41, 
I.. am sorrj* from the heart-root. 1822 Scott ATjr/ xxvii. 
Bash and Hattie, blessings on the heart’s-root of j'e I 

2. A sweetheart ; a beloved one. 

xs*2 Skelton IVAynot to Court 664 He ys the kynges 
derljmgAnd hisswetc harterote. 1555 Bil^dford in Co\-er» 
dale' Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 Prayc for me myne outi hart 
roote in the Lord, a 1765 Old Robin of Fortin^^le xx^■u. 
in Child Ballads nr. Ixxx. (x£Ss) 241/2 Eucralacke, and rvoc 
is me, Here Ij-es my sweete hart-roote ! 

3. The tap-root of a tree. rare. 

1668 Phil. Trar.s. Ill, S63 The best [wood] is found in the 
midst of the Tree, nourish’d bj* the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4 . ? = Heartwort. 

26x7 Mr>aHEU Ductor, Harts-roole, radix cordialis: 
namque radix hujus herbm confortat et corroborat cor. 

Hea'rt-scald, -scad. Sc, and norlh. dial. 
[See Scald .fA] a. « Heartburn, Dis- 

agreeable sensation, disgust, aversion. 

1620 Z.Boyd Last 5<2/fr//i266 (Jam.) What an heart-scald 
should this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
this best part, a 1774 Fergusson Cauler iVder voemi 
1x845) 55 Tho’ cholic or the heart-scad tease U'l 1822 Scott 
Nisei xi%', A look.. that suld give her a heart-scald of walk- 
ing on such errands. 1825 Brockett N, C. Gloss , lieari. 
scad, any thing dUagreeable or contrarj* to j’our cxpcctatjoa 
or wishes, xSSfi in Syd. See. Le.x. 
Hea-rt-searcMug, c. [SeeSEAKciiu.] That 
searches or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. SoHeaTt-searclilnErri.; Hea-rt-seaxcher. 

1647 Ward Sin/. Cohler yj Into what importable.. heatt- 
sear^ings j'ou will be ingutled. x68s B.axtkr Pamfhr.N. 
T. Matt. X. XX Ministers being not heart-searchers, miKt 
pronounce God’s Blessing on Men, on uncertainties, <2 1708 
Be\’ER1dce T/:es. Theol. (17x1) HI, 6 To fear Him ..as m 
heart-searching God. 1863 I. Wiluams Hyimi, '■Lord in 
this [etc.] Fill me with heart-searching fc.irs; z^^Aihn- 
xutn 28 Nov. 607/x The somewhat superfluous heart-search- 
ings he has unaergonc. 

Heartsease, heart's-ease(ha*jtsjrz). [See 
Heart jA. and Ease.] 

1. (prop, as two distinct words.) Ease of heart ; 
tranquillity or peace of mind; freedom from care 
and trouble ; blithesomencss. 

X4 , , Chaucer's Clerk's T, 378 (MSS. Corp. ; I-ansd.) And 
wisly bringe hem a)le in hertes cese [v,r. rcste and esej. 
1444-60 Fasten Lett No. 330 I. 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts ease, a 1569 Kincesm^’U. Ccrjl, Satan 
(1575)50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodte. 1591 
Troub. Raipie A*, yohn 11. (x6ti) 84 Hap and hearts-ease 
braue Lordings be your lot. 2748 RimtARDSOH Clarissa HI. 
ill. 32 In mere %\*antonness and heartsease 1 was for buffet- 
ling the moon. 2855 Loncp, Ilia-.v. .x, 265 Songs of happi- 
ness and beart’s-ease. 

2. As name of a flower or plant. In i6th c. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the ^Va^flower; at 
length restricted to the former. 

The origin and occarion of the n.vme are not clear. Bv 
ihe^ medixval herbalists the p.ansy and wallflower or wall* 
giinflower (as well as the stock giluflowcr and other pl.nnli) 
were included in their genus Viola, Of the xdih c. 
herbalists. Turner 2548-52 has ‘heart’s case* only as a 
name of ine wallflower; Lyle in 2578, both of thorallflower 
(*Wota lutca *) and ‘pances* (Sioia tricolor*). But Pals- 
pave Z530 apoUcs it only to the pansy, and this appears to 
be the general usage from R. Greene onward. 

a. The Pansy ( Viola tricolor) ; more esp, the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Hcart's-casc (F. IttUa), 

x53orAiJ;cR. 229, /z Hartysca5c,afloure. IHd.z^x/i llertcx* 
case, rnem-e /ensee. 2578 L\te Dodoeus fi. ^n. 249 'ITit# 
flonre is called ..in EngUsli I’ances, Iajuc in idleness, and 
Hartes cx^c. 1671 Salhon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 440 Viob 
Flammea, Herba Trinitalis..Hcarl5-ease, it is Emollient, 
helps Epilepsies. x8xx Clare IV//. Minstr. II. 97 True- 
lovc-lies^blccding, with the hearts-at-ease, xBiS ^fooxi: /// 
Ontnts Hi, She Stole through the garden, where heart’s-ease 
was growing. 286a Huxllv Lcct, Wrkje, Men 137 Hearts- 
ca-<e and red clos'er. .arc fcrtiJircd by the lisits of the bew, 

fdlutively. 1599 Li/e .V/r T. More Commend. Kp. in 
Word?w. AVr/, JSio^c’. (iSsj) JI, 47 The golden mar3*gold cf 
obedience, heartj.-c.vsc of a settled conscience. 1684 Busvak 
FilSf'^ u. ICO Tills Boy .. wears more of that Herb called 
Hcarixase in his Bosom. 

•fb. TheAWallflowcr {Cheiranthus Cheirt). Ohs, 

1548 TifNcxi Nantes of Hertes 80 Viola . . Tlicrc are 
diticrse sones cf [..eucoion. One is called in tngli'h, Cbeirj*. 
Hertes ease or 'salGe!enourc..it bath j'ralowc floorcs. 156* 
— llerbot TI. iCj b, Viola .. that hath the yelow floure .. B 
called ..in EnglUhe Wal geloner Or hartU ease, ij?* 
Blllcyk Pef. aj:si. Sicknets (1579* 46 This hetl-e (Viola 
albaj..is commonJj’ caJIetJ Sweete W’illiam or Hart* 

2578 \0(SY. Dodeent 11. iii. 251 The yellow Gilic;fcr i» called 
..in l.n;;Ush Wall flouroanti Hartrt case. 

c. locally in (fS. 'I'hc common Persicary or 
Pcadiworl {Pclygoman Persicaria), 

d. z\o om.ament resembling a pans)- flower. 

a * 54 *. Q. Katii. Hc*«Airn in Burnet )liit. Ref. III. Ari*- 
iti. IxsiL 11715) in. 171 He ga\e mca JIcariVEaje ofSi-k 
for a Nfw.Venr’s Gift- 

3. slang (Stc quots.) 

*12700 ii, K. Pl:t. Cant. Cre^v, llrartt-eaje, a T«erlj' 
ihillmg isece; aNo an oidjnsry K2rt cf StroOv Watir. 
1785-^ tirosi: Pi{f. I’ut^sr T, 

HettTt-slmpcd, a. Having the ihafie of a 
licirt, e^rx-clally l!;e conventiona! fonr. iHrvK? 
is';; cordate. 
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' 77 ^ J. Lee Inirod. Bat. (ed. 3) Gloss. 408 Qordaium 
/olium^ the Heart-shaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863I 100 Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. • x866 Miss Yonce Dove xn 
Ea^ds N. L (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd’s purse. 

Hea'rt-sick, a. [f. Heart sb. -i-Sick c.] 

1 . Sick at heart ; Jig. depressed and despondent, 
esp. through *■ hope deferred ' or continued trouble. 

1526 Skelton Magxiyf. i64oYet I am not harte seke. X638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (Vol. II.) 127 The League is dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country’s shame. ^ 1793 Resid, France 
(1797) I. 442 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
1^2 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs, Hallib. iii. xxiv. (1888) 444 , 1 have 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 

1591 Greene Maidens Dr. v. So was this Hinde with 

Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars Jehovah-yireh 21 
To recover the Kingdom of its heart-sick diseases. 1667 
Milton P,L. xi. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1857 
W, Collins Dead Secret vi. i, With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birtlu 

3. (See qnot.) 

1725 Bradley Fam. Dici.y Heart^Sicky a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be knoivn by the frequent panting 
of the Flanks. 

Hence Hea'rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

1726 Diet, Rxtst, (ed. 3) s.v.. Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lytton Ni. 4 * Morn. i. v, Catherine was. .deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (ha-Jts»m), a. Chiefly [f. 
Heart si. + -sojie.] 

+ 1. Courageous, spirited, hold. Ois. 

1567 Saiir. Poems Refirn't. iii. tot Now euerie Dowglas 
of ane hartsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer ; that rejoices the 
heart; animating. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 49 The citie 
[Aberdeen] enioyes .. a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. no Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an hartsome Saviour. 2726 E. Erskine 
Senn. Wks. 1871 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelling place the believer has. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
Cevennes (1895) 191 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night. 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme.. filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness ; cheerful, merry, 
joyous, blithe. 

X724 Ramsay Tead. iT/tsc., Pohuari cn Greeuy With, sangs 
and dancing keen We’ll pass the heartsome day. 1799-1805 
WoRDsw. Prelude vii. 29 Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
I will be Associates. x89§ Crockett Sweetheart Trav, 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely, adv. Sc. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
With good heart or cheer ; cheerily, blithely. 

1732 E. Erskine Serm, Wks. 1871 II, 150 How heart- 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures. 1831 Carlyle 
in FroudeZ.j/> (1882) 11.184, I can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Hea-rt-sore, si. [f. Heart id, 55 a + Sore ri.] 

1. Pain or grief of heart ; a cause of such pain. 
C1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 207 Cordis eotiiricio..)KiX isherte 
sor for mannes ojene sinne. 1535 Stp.wart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
1 . 17 With sichingj sobbing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Spenser F.^ Q. ii. 1. 2 That godly knight . , His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 114 
As .^gina to Athens, AtimIj, the eiesore thereof ; so is this to 
Rome, the harisoare thereof. 1835 Miss Mitford Country 
SioriesirZyi) 154 Chalcolt mill. .was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart -sore, 
f 2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. enceextr), 
x6x6 SuRFL. & Markk. Country Famte 139 The Enceur 
viarg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Heart-sore, a. [f. Heart sb. 55 c-t-SoBE a.] 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief, 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lever Marlins of Crd M. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth. 1862 Trollope Orley F. xlii. (i866) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealousy. 

Hea*rt*spoon. Obs. or dial. [See Spoon sh.'] 

a. The depression at the end of the breast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach, b. The pit of the stomach; the navel 
or midriff, 

C1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1748 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. <1x728 Kennett Etyni. AnqL 
Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 174/2 Ha’s varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. 1821 Scott Keniho. xx, I will whet my 
dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses \ <11825 Forby Voc, 
E. Anglia, Heart-spoon, the pit of the stomach. 

Hea*rt-strike, v. rare. [See Strike - v.] 
irans. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Kea^-stricheu 
ppl. a. (=sHe.vrt- STRUCK b) ; Hea-rt-strickenly 
adv. 

<11637 B. JoNSON tr. Horacd Art Poetry If theyseeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, ivitn their miserie. 
*797 T. pKWiSonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply by some barbed 
gnef. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1851) I. j\i. 44 
Cruel ! cruel ! groaned the heart-stricken bride, 1846 Lan- 
DOR IVks. (1853) I. 571/2 note. So hcart-.strickenly and 
desperately was I ashamed. 

Heart-stirings (havtistrigz), //. [f. Heart 
sb. -j- String in sense * sinetv, tendon 
1 . In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cath. An^l. 177/r An Hartstringe./^rctwfra. 1530 
Palscr. 229/2 Martestryiiges, ueines de cuevr. 1587 Gold- 
ing De l^Iontay xv. 238 The head . . heart . . Liuer the 
Slnewcs, Heartstrings, and Yaines come from those parts. 


1643 honuf s Mttster-P.\x&^^ 34 Stabbing [him] first 

in the mouth, next in the heart-strings. x88i Rossetti Ball. 
4- Soiin. (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf's teeth at its red heart-strings, 

2. transf. and^^. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 30 To seek out gemmes 1 . we 
^ucke the very heart-strings- out of her [the earth]. 1652 
R. Saunders Balm to heal ReL IVoutMs 72 The heart- 
strings of . . his . . arguments are cut. 1659 Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. I. 537 The Priviledges of this House . . are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 1896 Daily Nnvs 4 June 6/2 
The engineer, .holding in his firm grasp the heartstrings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most intent feelings or. emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble. <1x625 Fletcher Valour x. 
i. The falsest woman, That ever broke man’s heart-strings. 
1742 Fielding f. Andrews i. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. Introd. 3 By his . . winning wa>'S he 
made the heartstrings of his children twine around him. 

c. Often with allusion to stringed instruments of 
music. 

_i6o2 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. v. i. 1982 [A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are? 
x8^ Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. xMy Lady M. Majemdie 
Precauiious 111 . ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings as 
I used to do. 

Hea'rt-StrxiC^, ppl. a. Struck to the heart ; 
+ a. Keenly affecting or distressing the heart {pbsl). 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iii. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
sfi&j Milton jP. L. xr. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of sorroiv stood. 1785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. Nt. 6x Wi’ heart-struck anxious care. x8s8 bliss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastrophe? 

Heartward (hautwpid), a. and adv. [See 
-WARD.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. CoxE inPhil. Trans. II. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dog-blood. 1862 Froude 
in Fraser's Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. ^ 1883 
A. Maclean in Memorial Vol. 29s What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

Hea*rt-wliole, a. [See Whole.] 

1. Uninjured at the heart ; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired; undismayed. 

X470-85 Malory Arthur tx.xxx\v,NtVitT drede the, for I 
am herte hole, and of this wounde 1 shal soone be hole. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) aox He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was, 1656 Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Pap. (Camden) 
Ill.aSo, I haue not heard from, .the good Earle of N.. . I hope 
he is hart whole. 1721 Naish in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal ; but Heart-whole, as be express’d 
it. 1843 Sir T. Watson Princ. ^ Pract, Phys. (1871) I, 
xxviti. The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free; with ihe heart nn* 
engaged. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. Lr iv. I. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth' 
shoulder, but lie warrant him heart bole. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 288 T X Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melatnia. 1862 Mrs. Riddell 
JVorld in Ck. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. 

3. Whole-hearted ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion ; sincere, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. XI. 141 Any Pilgrim ..if he keeps 
Heart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 353 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith, x886 Mrs. Huncerford Lady Branksmere 1 . 
i. 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole laugh I 

b. Thorough, thorough-paced, unmitigated. 
x8xi Lamb Cxiy Faux Misc- Wks, (1871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart-whole traitor. 

Hence Hea’rtwlioleiicss. 

1882 H. G. Merivale Faitcit of B. III. n. xiv. 69 That 
same heartwhoIeness..had been exposed to some dangerous 
siege-work. 1888 ftiRS. H. Ward R. Elsmere III. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart-wholeness. 

HeaTt-wise, (tdv. [See -wise.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves, .made 
Heartwise and divided by a crooked line. 1865 Swinburne 
Ball, of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea'rt-WOOd* A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age ; duramen. 

180X Knight in Phil. Trans. XCI. 351 Ossified within 
the heart-wood. 1876 Oxford Bible-He/ps 11$ Ebony . , is 
the heart-wood of the date-tree. xB8o Gray Struct, Bot. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees ivhich have the distinction betiveen 
the sap-wood and heart-wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

Heartyvort (hautwwt). Also hert-, hart-. 
[From form of leaves (or? seeds).] 

1. The plant Aristolochia ClemalitiSi also called 
Birthwort. 

CT350 0. E, Med. Gloss, in Arehseol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebron, bot. Fraximis [i fraxi- 
n«r]. , 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hertworte. /^</., Aristolochia longa. .bryngeth furth 
fmite lyke blacke pearcs and seedc lyke mennes bertes. 
1565-73 Coofeb Thesfvtrsis, ArurR/oc/xia. .Called astrologe 
or hartworte. 1578 Lvte Dodeens ill. L 314 Called, .of some 
BjTthwort and Hartwort, 1607 Topsell Foitrf. Beasts 
(1658) 269 Take of Arisloloch, otherwise called round Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 16x0 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 483 
Aristolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 


1 2 . =Haiitwort, q.v. Ois. 

+ 3. A species of Mint. OI>s. 

*597 -Herittl (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 

called.. in English, Hart-woort, or Heart-mint. 

+ 4. A local name of Mdilot Ois. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 120 In some places of Essei 
they call it Hartsuori, because [it causes] heart bume or 
paines of the heart. 

Hearty (hauti), a. {advi) and sb. ' Forms : see 
Heart sb. [f. Heart sb. + -y i.] Full of heart. 
1. Full of courage ; courageous, bold {obsi). In 
later use coloured 'by. senses 4 and 5 ; Zealous ; 
energetic or thorough in one’s support or action. 

c 1380 Wyclif Senn, Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herti to 
die ^r J>e love of J>e treuj?e. ^ c 1400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. Ibid. 8203 Triet 
men . . herty to stiyke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxviir. 
lix, Dame Minerve .. Dydme endue with harty hardjTies. 
1568^ Grafton Chron. U. 2192 Valiaunt Capteynes and 
hartie Souldiours. • 26S4 Dryden Epil, to Constantine 23 
Such hearty rogues against the king and laws. 1704 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. II. 166 Persons ' hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 1709 Swirr Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 IL !• riQ Declaring himself hearty for the government. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. i. (1869) 1 . 10 When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very’ keen and hearty. 
1855 Macaulay Afiir. Eng. xix. IV. 259 Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in the common cause. 

f b. As an epithet of compliment ; ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Obs. (But perh. = 
prec. ^bold, courageous’.) 

1552 Latimer IVks. (1844) I. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. Ibid. 515 Judas Machabeus, 
that hearty captain. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 
VI. 312 Thay namet him ahartie horsman [h.generosi eqttiiis\ 
or a noble rydar. 

t2. Possessed of understanding; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Deui, i. 13 5e of 50W wise men .and 
herti [Vulg. gnaros\. — Job xxxiv. 30 Therfore, herty 
[Vulg. cordatt] men,bereth me. 

3. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill ; exhibit- 
ing warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 238/x Herty, cordialis. fi490 
Plumpion Corr. 83 In the most hartyest ivyse I recommend 
me to you. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II, 757 
No one thing .. gat him .. more battle favor among the 
common people. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 269 r 5. Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides. 1853 Lytton 
My Novels, ii, There was no heartjj welcoming smile on 
his face. 2856 Kane Ard, Expl. I. lii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen . .was hearty and wnrm-nearted as ever. 
b. Merry, blithe ; = Heartsome 3. Sc. 

X768 Ross Helenore 217 (Jam.) Come, deary, gie’s a sang, 
And let’s be hearty with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, I shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pilgr- 
Perf. (W, de W, xs3x) 245 b. With herty thankes. X546 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1B88) App. rii. 129 Att the hartye de^erof 
the hole court. 1601 Bp. w. Barlow Sertn. Patties Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty, that [etc.]. 1771 ftmixts 
Lett. Iv. 292 He is a true and hearty Christian. 1875 T, W. 
Hicginson //<>/. [/..S', xxiv. 239 Jefferson had a very hearty 
faith in it. ; 

b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
feelings, rare. 

* 55 ® J- Coke Eng. fy Fr. Heralds i. (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
.. the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
BrevintA'«w/<i^ Endori2^Th(> they keepstill their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language; they are 
ashamed to say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome, x88o G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. 

5. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
vehement, vigorous. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Cambridge (1840) I. 318 Such 
hearty laughters and other passionate gestures, 1727 Swift 
Gulliver 11. After an hearty fit of laughter. *823 Scott 
Peveril xx, The captain bestowed a hearty curse. ^1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxviii, Mr. Dennis gave him a 
hearty slap on the back, 1874 L. Sjephen Hours in 
Library (iBgz) I. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule. 
f 6 . Of disease: Violent, severe. Obs. 

<1x639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scotl. vi. (1677) 411 The 
Chancellor, .contracted a heart3' sickness. 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also eufkem. tipsy (.5V.). 

1552 Huloet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sanus, valens in 
corpotT. 1662 R. Mathew Unl.Alch.^zo.s-^ He was hearty 
and eat his meat. 2727 Philip Quarll (1816) 41 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 2818 Edin. Even. 
CourierZ Oct. (Jam.), The pannel was hearty, but knew what 
he was about, and could walk very well. 1828 Craven Dial. 

S. V. Hearty, Shoe’s feaful hearty to her^^meaL toj4 
W. H. hlAXWzLL Sports 4 Adv. Scotl. xxxiiu- (1855) 

His honour was nding home hearty. 1858 Loncf. M. 
Siandish v. 73 Square built, heart3', and strong, wiih 
odour of ocean about him. ' , . , 

8 . Of food or drink : Yielding good nonnsh- 


nt ; strengthening, invigorating. . 

ii7 Markham Caval. \x. 17 This f<>»de JS venc ^rUe. 
6 Adam SMmi /K. A'. I. xi. (>869) I. > 7 i 
il is a heartier food for labounng people 

id. i,^MRS.GLASSECeeXro-xv. = 6 sUlsa.er> h ^5 

ik. rS?l Naphevs Prof. 4 - Cure D-e. 1. 55 

,b have the repatatioa of being ,:!o. 

. Of a meal or portion of food ordrii^. 

; to the appetite ; abundant, ample, fall. 
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c Tsoe n** J*rirr 533 p-nne bjscfs ht cn Ja gcdcandan 

lirecTSs. c tiys .V-e.*'/ ti lalsr «j5er hens:: ^3 

Hcasc. “^rlirLt cf HrrsE. 

Kesst, chs. fem: c: Ksst, Hicsist 
Sest; 'sii ,*':. Fenns: i h^;o. tsliu iiste, 
2'3 hste, 3-6 hste, 3, 6-7 heate. 6- teat, ,4-f 
h.ett«.hsi:c, 4-6 he«t€. hsi:, 4-5 he:, = heyte, 
5-6 h«:% [OH^ A?-V, str. fi=i.. niso 

Ar.V ■wx. frr*_; the f?rra« w OFris. MDn. 
hi':;, Av-V, jif/.V. ■^^^cA-*OTent- i. 
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OTcnd. £Uo ON. raise., me GcOu 

A-;V/ fiT'cr.j 

L i an i^rahtr cf b-cia * cc: ; tent qnaiity cr cna- 
cidm cf matter traich rrolacts the sensaticn ce- 
ser:b»^;: mb; eftm re^Tircec iS a snbsmncr c: 

in crdinrrr esc. A fci^h cr scnsTa'.e ctgr« of ibis 
ennutr; the cced:5cn cf beir^het ; bi^h terapem- 

<‘£x 3; . n'Ji. 7 Tils. £7 n 5s 2efcir.eab7ds 

£-tn. hK ^ jrevi-’ /.‘.-irf, 7‘xre ssnmn hrfs be 

Ht ^rn: i-'r-ar-r rTsse r>r:A OV.‘, sts fir 

r t»soOx-M:V Tt:7>r. .rrisdrwr icnsnrf 
h. A.-'d Yxrri^^t it; %“*•»? ^st^ee Cv^r^ es4; 

7-^ b-ttf 'r.n h.-rr-i c b- rrr. rjrS d-^r- S^x~x^. 

*d2_V*j! t:5 7< r^ h<-i; c£ |-c «?;♦. <rx44e Fr- Tf ^ f . 

'j Hr:-. . r;-»r. H «.73 :s<*^ H rI.— nyert?.'? 

!>»*; i. If ti*rs r »-?7 rt v-r j'rrEt 

t»7 t— < ty a! th- a-h, 1553 G»r 

.Ci, ** t’Z A» hrr; fra y* fvr. r52j T. 

V.*4ct:i-rrt-< tr. /iV.A.-dj^'V / W. •_ ft, 'ths.-^rrT« cf 
i>rr=iAr> x- t’'-e »h£the a hears ib<y do irrrd 

a*d hit-'t td-nr er^"^ Iiorx'* JSur^'r^. -rj A 

?"riV« a t-iaedi-rd cc J-o: ard cc’i. 173; 
AttT-'^’CTT .4i'x-'j^'r f Thr Hn; Ir. lard Ar-rrali be';-' 
I TC cf :b-i A.Ent-t. sfya /nt^s 

/"dr^T. /.‘•y: ixfi. S';* HtoC r-arrt crd-tar-E^thecacT^-f cf 

b. Tar Ncnsat:^ cr ^rrerytiar: cfibrs caaaty cr 


Ir- cenmr: v.tb cr ta arc 


‘V f-'y- I'-ar'K?. 
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16S 

matttr In s: Is c^ai^e cT gr^enag this smsmen 

inns. 

c. VTIth nnyKtiTes cf ccloar, esed in rafemace tn 
the nnpenmanr of raetals and some ether snbstnnces 

KxD dmr, IVeitt also vdth ether ceftnins 

TTcrds, as AyctiL Eloos-hzat, Fetzs deaf, 
ctn: sec these Trerds, 

r-re Maxes AVne. S Seversl decrees cfHgars Sxdms 
cii^ cf their Irce. .As £rst, e. Elcod.rfci Kean Seceediy, a 
Mhire Kaxte Eean 'TbrriTj', a SrarcEac. cr Wc»cle; Heat. 

2- In Fl'Vyrih?, formerly snppcsed to be nn elastia 
ranterinl dnid (Calcsic}, *cf estrsne Enbtil:t>% 
nttmeted nnd absorbed by nil bexiies; cotr held 
to be n form of EttezcV. Tia. the teetfc nnd 
pctendnl cner^ of the imdsible raoleccles of 
cccies, capable cf being- transmitted from one 
body to nnetber, Trfcether m contact ^see Coy- 
rcc^oy 6, Cc-yrTCTioy) or sepnmted (see RaDH- 
noy) : in the latter case, the cier^ caring the 
tmnsmissicn tabes the foma of (b.) r.'ct, 

vrbid: is net properly beat at all. bnt the energy 
cf vibration of the fnterveniageiher, being icentiaal. 
vdthin a certain range cfTTave-length.vrith light- 

r£r£ E.^ms Sr2z^ J cc It Is cer ad re. tear cf aE Pevrers 
ta Narrrt. Heal is the chief*, rffs R. Kocjcn AYsrr^. yr 
Keat is a jrrererty cf a hccy arlsir^ £rsrz the lartac:; cr 
achatix: cf its parts; zyd ihereftre wharerer body is 

e:cdca, flrhereby its parts «fE be shahea. /£££. Table ai? 
* ” * tha: tccies expaxd by bean 1655 
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HEAT- 

e. mhcitlirr r.czt (Ccin.') : th; 

proczet cf li: specific heat of a scbstacce isto its 
atomic or rcolectlar treight ; see qaots. 


Y’ccn-jr.sjiD .ViSi. A'£rr. Esrtk tn. irs x^r^t. Heat arid 
Fbe tHaer cat ia decre e : ^r«j Heat is caly ia lesser 
esaanry. Fire. I sball ^e’wia be a rtidd ccesIstie-5 cf 
Parts crtre=e!y re?5 Hrbt arc cresoqaextir very 

sabdie, a env e. aad srsceptlve cf ifctice. c 
Hurra. .Vaf. PXtil zl. (R.\ Keat ts a very brisc c^a5-;e cf 
the Ixseesfbve parts cf the ccfect; »b;cb prodaces is trs 
that seessdcc, trx; vrbeace deecedeate the object bet : 
<0 what ic cer seasatSen is beat, la the object is rcthimr bet 
caedax- tySe J. Eiacc /cr. Aen AVrr yac Eat bcit is 
eyideady cat passreej it is aa cxpaasiTe field, iffbicb 

crsn parities. iStj N. AxWm {ed. s’ IL sa'Seat 

caaart be exhibited apart, ccr prave^ta have weighs cr 
itertis.^ r iSSo F.\3.mvT F.ttc -V er. at. 75 %Vbeaever rre 
diTr.icish the atnaciica cf cch«ca «e abserb bean tSSa 
H- Srmess Frtea. a. vai. 5 65 That cede ef farce 
erbich we cistiraelsb as Kean » n-r* g e n erally regarded ly 
physicists as =^ecdar ctccca. xSje Tecmscn & Tatt 
A aA 1. 1. f 3I5 Tae Dycarucab Ibecry cf Keat . , is 
based epee the cclcladtc frcci eipcdneat that heat is a 

S754 G,'Ax-o>! 3 Aai 4 -Hj/. P-cfJhr. I. iv. .App. 157 
The catrre and prcperdcs cf what has bees called 


J. Vi^rri. ta S~^ycZ. Frfn (jd. 7) I. tifi.e Scbeels 

rectilisea! dhetticas . . he designated 
iw Radiax: Ktai, whldi has stace 
“j* Mss. ScHtsviam 
‘4^^ r^diar; beat passes 


Cewfi. V-. 3^. <;S49' a^r’ Rad-art 

tbre^rth the gases widi the same £idh:y a^ L-pht. iSfc 
F- A P»xxj:s Frzsi. \ed. 3^ 7-19 Radiart heat 

frem ar epea Sre. 

c. Zef/m' Ataf (Physs'' : the heat itqnlrcd to 
convert a solid into liqmd cr vaponr, or a liqnii 
intovapear; which, as it does not rai?^ the tern* 
pcmmie and so become sensible to the tocch as 
wrrmth, v.-^ regarded as being absorbed and 
ra:namir.g lateat in the resnlting licnid or vapoar. 

A'cw viewed ar the en ergy abserbed dmirg ib.c ^rre cf 
state, 7=rdy ia irertasirg the crlecalar ptteatia! er.ergy 
cf tre cedr. cri partly m crejpres^irc extcraal fcedies. 

<KTT J- Flicx icri, I'lSce' I. 137 Cersidered as the 
caa<iccf'«ar=;tb, we dc r>rr perc«r»e its prescr.ce ; it is cea- 
cealed cr lattra and I pa^« it the ra=e cf ZsSrx: iraa 
tT^e Rrm icr, tVes. 1. 4zh. I have atterHed L^r. Ebi£i:*s 
lynrres tldterta. KI* dretrire cf inert beat Is the cr’r 
mmg I bxTe yet beard that is aiirgetber rew. x-Sp Kr:* 



5^ 'i-'— (I onics': the heel required to 

ri: 5 i tir tcmpcmtccc of = EiTc; scb^m-ccs to a 
r‘7“ «*■=;: (c;o2liy coc decree) ; i; is cJcolctcd 
rtfctiTsIy to seme rcbfiaece. Cimsliv 

tfe'-tr rsce ecc:. 


«.%rr, larriv-ared i>e treexceptSmiTe exy.-r^■‘I^r. y/Tvf'fr 
.'?os-'. i£ 4J r.t.ier rr;. T>.c Irre-. .--c-;-:.- 

4r*r IX t, tr tbe qeLittity cf t b err e wret n e b^t rrrd^ 
*: O tbe tA-re trr.7eTA--e..TKe 

wi’tr beirr ii t, that cf cd U &v. tSix 
* wr »is, /, frlTT* xyj A» the tpwtific beat trmravM. the 
^ ...c wr:;.e cf.=i-.h:v-i, an! r=.r rw*Tji »t7t bt^TArir. 
•_ , A/ar 1.3. </*. ■yjrf 57irci£»t Hrar^f a Vedr t>e rat -y 
c. t. e r»*c7:>rd *a ral-^ that l*>iT cr* 

c~;r*re tr rrref-rd ts ralte ar e-iaai 

^ -iiairr cr*^ drp^. tjj, .V-*r*e4 No. £17 j\ r.at*^r- 
, a» i J-Ai cfcr'y VTt. ^ "* 


ufit bedv bv Its cqcivalem jSfs-Ts Watts i7.vi Cers:, 
HI. 37 A^Ithin ctrtala dai?ses cf allied cc=ip»rards .. ib- 
ccTecrlar beats cf the sabstarcts . . cr tbe products ef 
their spedra beats into th«r rrelecrlar weigbts .. a.-e at.. 
proxixiteJy eqral ,, As a rale, the trrlecclar beat cf sell: 
cemperrid bcc^ ircreases with the cumber cf a;rm» 
ccutmred in thcr luclecrle. 

3. syec. A hot condidon of the ntmosphse cr 
physicnl environment ; hot wenther or dimte : 
often spolren of ns nn sgent perceptible by its e5rcts 
(cf Cold j 5 . i n). 

cSxs IVt/. AV^er vuu S BledsoalJ ctle aad ham drvbttn. 
cxccc G. ^latt- xx. la GeCce us h« bamcn b}'rt<:ra cu 
)*ises <h^es Ketcc, 1340 Hamtcle Fr, Cesju. 1431 New 
es csld, ccw cs here, Mow es dry, and now es were. 13*. 
WvcLtr G^k. viU. ea .41! the dales cf tbe erthe, sted aid 
rpe, cocid and bete, semer and vrynter, nyt; asd diy, 
shclen cc: rest- c 14x0 /’a.Cai rv £r tis^. t. 4t I f hit [vtitr} 
b«co!e in bete aa lake in cclde. CX470 Hexst irAHAY 
xw a In September. . Qcbea passjt by tne b^.t was cn the 
hettc [r.r.heitj. 1553 Shaks. Lxcr. 2143 Sonei^kdetn 
cesert . . That *^C'w^ cc-c pardiicg heat c<y freenTj c5c. 
xf57 Dayese I tr^, Ge-^r^, rv. 5S2 weary wid; bis Ted, and 
sccr^’d with Heat. 1799 5 /^ jrrzL 1 . jS *^rr^bcc*. a 
grear^ 


tee 

shine. 


exaggera 


b. (with //-) An instance of this condihon; z 
hot period or smson. 

2350 Gcwcr Ccxf, III. icd Tbe riides betbe and eke the 
betesL X44S />rsi Ckrert. in H. CL’xc. (17x4^ jroTbh yere 
[xesr] was a gret bete and drcugbtbe in Engdrnd. ttsS 
SscixTOs.Vrf^fw^^ 22 After a bete cf: ccmethastcrmyccl^a 
i3 7 3 -£o Eaxet Act. Kys? "nie great heates are ahitei. 
X T^o-T a tr. jasx 4- IFIZm's i~cr. (cc. 3) IL rSpJThe beats tet 
b«rg excessive, ncr the cctds*5«vere. 2S55 Sr avutt Sc^il 
fl- Hisf, ?. L chief resorts cf the Eed^uia tribes dmirg 

c. A hot piece ; a fire. 

i3£a Wreuy Aeis xxviii. 3 .\n eddre, wbanne she ctx 
forth &o tbe heete, asaHide bis hoed- c rpo Szr^FfrzAi: 
Hekeste the wlcbe in the bete. t6tj Btstx Ads xxriH. 3 
There came a Viper cut cf the beat, and fastened ca fca 
hand. 

d. High tunpcratcre prodeesd by fcnnentitiKi 
or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence applied <d:cr, 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. in hiaS, 

c u» iL\v>'nE\*. OSy;' v. 49 The: . . coveren hep (Eyrr: 
cf Hennes, eta! witiT Hete cf Hors Dcag, with cc:te 
Heme, Gees cr IXrke^cr anv odier Fcul. Ewijx 
AW. Jf'5 Tbe I)ttag..ciust bate pass'd 

firs: Heat, lest apply'd before, is bum the Plait. *7*4 
MiixssG^rd, ^;Vr. s.r« Ali Heat cf Het^Peds, Mr. IbadJep 
fays,^ proceeds from fermentaticn. 2756 C MAts.*tut 
Gerdoff. xix. {xSte^ eSe Seme ebuse to ferward them ct 
beau la Marti and'.^pril, xBSp Gttn/cxfe^ 3 Dec. 53;^ 
These that are wanted to ceme in early nay at once be p: 
ia beau xSoy /Arf, 17 I>ec. s^p/j Strike them c a 
moderate bcttcm'beai. 

4. As a qimlity or condition of nnimal bocits. 

a. The nonnal high terapemtere of the body ir: 
■warm-blooded animals ; the tvamith characterliL*: 
of a living body (na/.vref Araf. rrVa/ Zrn/). 

2340-70 Al£x. sf arS Wlmn we bolde waven, VVbai 

mi.^-te lakkes cur llmus i lesen cur hete. Wc «d.ur.e f:?- 
Ie:e.n cure lif. 2390 Gewrx Ci*»r/. I. set The life bad: 
hli Xindely here, .And he livdAV a.< ar^' stone, tsfj 
Fctxt .yfei^cTs uf4=r> 31 Ihe viml! heat is quite ev.r- 
guisbesi. 2697 Dsvrr.v .'STe.-rx m. 'e57 Astonished a: i-t 
s.-ght, the v-itai heat Forsakes her limbs. 

b. High temperatcre in the body arising ncm 
a disordered condition, as ia inflammarion or fever ; 
infiamed or feverish state. 

cxtxoHar, ZerckA, I. Sr Gif sc lichcma hwxr r-H Uy 
ahere bmto sy atb j^tod. IHJ. £4 ''Vib wrnda hat== 

Knne wTrtbraidan ba wyvt. c rsec L.^y. 3030 pa i«yr3 K 
kir.s^..hafie bat uuel bate, a 233$ Mctn h is. 572 
mere then the bcate cf a feu^w a risbt ratural 
»S73:«« Rttrr A/r. H 333 It herpeth the head aa\ 
beat cf the cles, and ether infiammaticv^. 
Gcx-kxru //rrea: (ifi-j'. -jj The iu>xe Icf criocs! t^/'- 
away u.e heate cf scalding with water cr cylc. 27^ 
Ilvt-N-CT Cr-.V^ L v-;iL Tic hcn;':.c; h«t cf si--'- 
iJSj j. E. H ijrijso. Z^.T. /?;>. Cr.HJrc^ IK T)--tic i' 

.or more a^j.^€n<icn..if there be ro febrile beau 

c, A cor.citioa of tb» body in vrhich tbe 
Eorfcice tKT.yicmtcrr U hiqbtr then csael, ftwi-tt-'i: 
the seo-ation described nndcr i b; tbe stete cf fee-' 
tnc hot. 
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-.Tci A tlt’l drvi-veee tti^r 
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30W a bele, as ge sum harme alyt. a 15*9 Skeltom Dyuers 
Balettys Poet. Wks. 18^ 11. 22 After her cold she coughta 
hete. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heaie 
in,the colde mornings.' 1887 Rita Lady Nancye i. ix. 37 
To commence, he was in a profuse heat. 
t 5 . In medizeval p^siology, as a quality of 
* elements *, * humours and bodies in general : 
see Hot a. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf.^ III. 100 The drie wler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa’ Bartlu De P, m. xiv. (1495) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce. 
i6jo Babrouch Mcth. Physick i. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour. i6*6 Bacok Sylva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Birds. 

6 . The quality of being ‘ hot ’ in taste ; strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. Young Cuazzds Civ. Cctev. iv. 190 b, She caused 
the heate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. K, in. vii, 21 The heat of the Ginger. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 863 The Root [orris root] seemeth to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. , 

7 . A redness or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal (1633I 999 The ripe Stra\v»berries., 
take away. . the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Loud. 

No. 1146/4 A black brown [Nag) having a little heat 
bn his fore-feet X7XX Addison SPeet. No. 57 f 5, 1 have 
seen a Woman’s Face break out in Heats, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. X773 (fiVfe), The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat \ a skin disease common in hot 
climates {Ziehen iropietts), characterized by minute 
papulse formed by the hypenemia of the sweat fol- 
licles. 

1736 Wesley IVks. (1872) 1. 37 She had only the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
JDunglison Aled, Dict.^ Prickly Heat, Lichen Tropiexts,. 
The mmples are bright red . . with heat, itching, and 
scratching. 

t 8. A heating (in phr. to give a heat id). Ohs. 
exc. as in b. 

CX430 T1U0 Cookery^liks. 22 Sette it on he fyre, an gif it 
an hete. x5o»^o Dunbar Poems xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyre a heit, 2545 Ascham Toxdplu n. (.^rb.) 114, 
I woulde desyre all bowyers to season the>T staues well, to 
woorke^ them and synkc them well, to giue them hcetes 
conuenient and tyllcrynges plentye. 

b. A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace j hence concr. the quantity of metal heated 
at one operatiovi. 

*594 Greene & Lodge Looking Glnsse Wks. (Rtldg.) 119, 
1 nave left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
160* Li/e T. Cronnuell 1. ii. 79 You idle knaves, .What, not 
a heat^among yourwork to-day? 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
9 But if it be not., throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
must reiterate your Heats so oft. x8xx J. Holland Manu/ 
Metal I. 84 It [the . .metall is piled loosely in the middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. x88S Sei, Amer. 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine * heats^ each loaf forml^ two rations, 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss, .s.v. Heats^ The quantity of meial 
or steel placed inapuddling mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a heat. 

+ c. A run given to a race-horse by way of exer- 
'cise in preparation for a race. Obs. 

[*S77 B, Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. 111. <[1586) 123b, Then 
walke him to chafe him, and put him in a heate.] 1670 
EvELYN./?irt/y 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats. 1683 Mark- 
hani'S Masterp. Kevived Title-p., Containing Methods 
for the Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. X727-SX Chambers C^r/. s.v., Two heats in 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse . . The 
jockeys lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 

A single intense effort or bout of action ; 
one continuous operation; a stroke, a ‘ go Chiefly 
in phr. at a heat. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 

^ c Sir Ferumb. 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tokhefoure 
in hilke hete. c X400 Destr. Troy 10288 Miche harme, in bat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 Dryden Aurcugz. n. i, I’ll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat, And give him not the leisure 
to forget, xeSx — Sp. Friar Ep. Ded., Neither can a true 
just play, which is to bear the lest of ages, be produced at a 
hpt. X726 Leoni Albertis Archit. III. 26/2 One. .shewed 
him a piece of Painting, with a boast, that he had done it at 
a single heat. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Atnuseut. p. iv, The 
new articles . .having been ‘ thrown off at a heat stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
yiii. (1858) II. xa Onone occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

10. A single course in a race or other contest. 
(See also Dead heat.) 

a 1663 ViscT. Falkland Marriage Nl. ri. in HazL Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. x^3 Drvden Marr. ci-ta-Mode iv. i, I take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath’d Courser. 2675 Lend. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 The second Plate will be Run for on the same hloor, 
by three Heats. X697 Ibid. No. 3315/4 The same day in the 
morning will be run for, by Women, a Smock of 5/. value, 
3 Heats, half a mile each Heat. X7S1 Smollett .Per. Pic, 
Ixxxvih. (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced in the first 
and second heats. x8oi Sxn^iTT Sports ^ Past. n. ii. 82 These 
.contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 2873 
Bennett& ‘Cavendish ’ Billiards 12 He won three heats oT 
100 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

*68$ Drvden Epil.do Albion Albanius 4 Feigned Zeal, 
you ^w, set out the speedier pace ; But the last heat, Plain 
Dealing won the race. 1705 Stanhope P«r<j///r. II. 222 He 


that gives out, at the last Heat, loses the Benefit of all his 
labours and successes in the former. . 18x7 Byron Let. to 
Murray 5 Apr., As for * Manfred % the first two acts are the 
best; the third so so ; but 1 was blown with the first and 
second heats. ■ 1849 Thackeray Pendennis tv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of the mad race. 

f c. The ground on which a heat is run ; a race- 
couree. Obs. 

1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1741/4 The Plates are run for 3 times 
round the Round-Heat. 1701 Ibid. No- 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11 . Intensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

682$ vesp. Hymns xi. o Se rehta seleafa mid lisetu walle. 
c 1200 Ormin 13855 Off all soh Infess h®te. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints^ Katherine 386 In ire & in gret het. c 1380 Wvclif 
Serm. Sel. \Vks, I, 104 Dewe of grace.. wib b® hete of 
charite. 1481 Caxto.n Reynard {Erhi) 110 Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
*53 *) *o 7 j I^vyll..not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
1580 Sidney Ps. vi. i, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. x6o4 Skaks. Oth. \. ii. 40 It is a businesse of some 
heate.* 1649 Mh-ton Eikon. (1770) 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried in many 
places, 1694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables iv. 155 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion. 1834 L. Ritchie 
IVand. by Seine 66 A lady, who .spoke with some heat, and 
great volubility. jQbz Mrs. H, Wood Mrs. Ha/lib. m. iii. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the beat of passion. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this : an access of 
feeling or intensity. 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn, sit He is sendere of alle holie 
heten. x^o Ayenb. 124 Temperance aye J>et 20ul> aye ]je 
wykkede netes. 1474 Caxton Cliesse 111. in. (1883) xoi That 
he . . myght eschewc the heetes and occasions of lecherye. 
1565 Jewel De/. Apol. (1612) 238 Amplifications, or heats 
of speech, the better to stirre vp, and to enfiame the minds of 
the Hearers. 17x1 Addison Spect, No. 261 ? 6 When the 
first Heats of Desire arc extinguished. 1856 W. Arthur 
Tongue 0/ Fire ii. (1885) 27 The very head whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked. 

c. (with //.) A fit of passion or anger ; f a 
quarrel, angry dispute (d^j.). 

1549 W. Wrightman in Tytler Edw. Vf ^ Mary (1839) I. 
170 He was in a great heat. 1570-5 Lambarde Perawb. 
Kent {i826)‘329 Betweene whom and the predecessors of 
these Monks there had beene great heats for the erection of 
the' same. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 284 A vexatious 
dispute, .which. .signified no more than a Heat ’twixt two 
Oyster-wives in Billingsgate. 1733 Pore Her. Sat. 11. L 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats. 1804 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. III. 207 To keep alive heats 
and animosities. 1887 Edna Lyall Knl.^Errant xil. 206 
Vexed 1 1 was never in such a heal in my life. 

fd. Asa personal quality: Passionateness, ex- 
citability, ardour of temperament. Obs. 

1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
bigotry beyond what appears either in France or. Italy. 
171* Addison Spec/. No. 440 t 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antacontst with a louder Note than 
ordinary. 1718 Hickes & Nelson % Kettlexvell iii. cxix. 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 
panions. . 

12 , The intense or violent stage of any action ; 
greatest vehemence or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 
of conflict, debate, etc.). 

2588 Q, Eliz. in Nichols Progr. (2823) II. 536 Being re- 
solved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all. 2607 Shaks, Cor. iv. Hi. 29 To com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision. 2695 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3^8/2 The heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 1722 
De Foe Plague (X7S4> 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper. 
1838 Prescott AWv?, ,5- Is. (1843) I, Hi, 187 In the very heat | 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. 

13 , Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the breeding season ; usually 
in phr. at or in heat. 

1768 G. Washington IVrit. (1889) II. 243 IMusic was also 
in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs.^ 2794 
S. Williams Vermont 202 The female is in heat in ihe 
winter, and bears heryoungin.. March. 1836-9 Todd Qr/. 
Anat. II. 441/2 This slate of excitement, generally named 
* the heat lasts for a longer or shorter period. 

14 . Comb. atirib.ySssheai-chartj-Jlamef-focttSf 
•forcey Hampt ^ray, -supply ; (sense 4 b) heatpimple, 
•rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv. 

1875 IVond. Phys. IVor/dJl.iv.jix The *heal-action of 
the sun. 189* E. Reeves Homeward Bound 42 Weather, 
wind and ^heat charts. xMi Waps C/xe///. V 111. ir. 1017 
The axis of greatest “heat-conduction in uniaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest cleavage. Ibid.y The 
*hcat-conductivity of mercury. x87t tr. Schellen's SPyctr. 
Anal. iii. xx No soot is deposited. .by the non-Iuminous 
*heat-flame. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 22 Sept. 17 Wind- 
mills., with those unwieldy arms swaying around in the 
^heat-haze. 1839 Bailey Fesius xxiii. (1848) 292^ As a 
spiritual quality. .Hidden or open, “heatHke doth inhere 
In all existence, a 1665 in Walton Li/e Hooker H.’s Wks. 
1888 I. 77 His face full of *heat-pimplcs. 2887 Saintsbury 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xH. (1890) 450 They were only har2nle5;s 
•heat-rashes, not malignant distempers. 1866 Brands & 
Cox Diet. Sci.y etc., *HeatRaySy applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other rays which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are cons^uently invisible. 
1887 Ward ir. Sacks* Fkys. Plants xxxtx. 696 The least 
refrangible heat-rays. 

b. objective ohj. genitivey as heat-absorbingy 
-formingy •givingy -makiftg, -tempering adjs. ; heai- 
economizery -givery -measurer, -regutaior. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Pcstkumij&ouxi. xiii, AVks. 2880 II. 323 
The timely sweet heat-tcmp’rtng showers. 2800 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 320 If the coloured rays themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 2857 Chambers' In/orm. 


People I. 739/1 ITie proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in loaf-bread is 20 to 46. 1864 Proc. 
Amer. Phil, Soc. IX. 343 The heat-absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor. 2874 Dunclison Med. Diet, s.v, Alimenty 
Liebig divides them [aliments) into two classes .. flesh 
formers and heal givers, 2877 Estes Hal/hour Recreat. 
Pop. Sc. Ser. ir. 148 An accurate Heat-hleasurer. 2879-81 
Watts Diet, Chem. VIII. ii. 1018 The heat-conducting 
power of water. 2^ Daily Hews 8 Jan. 9/1 Infra-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum.. being calorific or beat-producing. 

C. instrumentaly as heat-cloudedy -concretedy 
-crackedy -ladeuy -oppressed adjs. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 111. Furies s,^o Heat-con- 
creied sand-heaps. 2605 Shaks. Mach. n. i. 39 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 2859 
Ld, Lvtton Wanderer <ed. a) 179 The glimmer Of day 
thro’ the heat-clouded window. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dam 
Der. liv. IV. 202 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs, : heat-apoplexy, -asphyxia 
^ heat-stroke \ heat-engine, au engine in which 
the motive power is produced by heat, a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor = Enteoit ; heat- 
fever, fever caused by exposure to heat; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temperature 
of the external work done by a body per unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat ; heat-unit, 
a unit quantity of heat ; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight (poimd, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degree. See also Heat-dbop, -spot, -wave. 

2874 Dunclison Med, Diet., Coup de soleil , . . an affection 
produced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body .. has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
•heat apoplexy. 2892 Daily Nexus 21 Sept. 6/x Two men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 2859 Rankine Steam Eng. 
310, d is called the tkermodynamic/unct ion oliht substance 
for the kind of work in question ; and in some papers, the 
*keat/actor, 2549 Cotnpl. .Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 
peslilens on the, the *heyt feueir,^ droutht. 2890 Julia P. 
Ballard Among the Moths 222 Like the play of miniature 
•heat-lightning. 2853 Rankine in Trans. R. S. E. XX. 
569, 1 shall call this function a *heat-potential. 2874 •Heat- 
stroke (see heat-apoplexy). 2891 Lancet xx July 82 Heat- 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy .. the 
cases .. generally arise m the Red Sea in the persons of 
cooks, stewards, bakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Hea.>t (hft), Forms : i h&tan,(haten, hat- 
ten), 2-5 hete(n, 3 beaten, (3rd sing. pres, hat), 
4-6 AV. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-7 heate, heat. 
Pa. t. and pple. : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hxtanoi'MVu. heeten, hetenyheiten, T>a.heten, LG. 
h^len, OHG. and MHG. heigan, (jer. heizen, ON. 
helfa (Da.'/^ri/c):— OTeut. *hait/an, f. *hait-oz Hot. 
The pa. t. and pple, undenvent in ME. various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated.‘\ 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . Fa. i. a. 1 hffitte, heette ; B. 3-4 hatte ; 7. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 {dial. -9) het ; 5 . 6-7 heat ; 
f. 6- heated. 

a, cjooo Shrine i 6 /is Dass swanes wif hastte hire ofen. 
fi. C2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15729 J>e 
ffeuereagu ful sore bym hatte. 

y. ci^ 8 x Chaucer Pari. Foules 145 That on me hette, 
that othir dede me colde. c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. CX4^ St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
3491 He hett water and wescht his fete. 26x6 Marlowe & 
Chapman Musxus hi. Wks, (Rtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers, 

5 . 2607 Topsbll Four/. Beasts (2658) 203 He first of all 
heat the Goats dung. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 35 
Others. .1 heat red hot.. and then suffered them to coo). 

«. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields . . 
thee dogstar Sirius heated. 

2 . Pa, pple. a. 1 5eh^t(ed, -hrett; 3-4yhat, 
ihatte, 5-6 hatte ; 7. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5-6 
{dial. “9) het ; 5 . 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc. 
hete ; c. 6- heated. • 

6. *387 Trevtsa HigdenCB.o\\^ II. 61 The water.. is 
i-hatte kyndeliche. c 24x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr, vi. (Gibbs 
MS.), In h^t cold tyme he chyld .. hadde nede to be hatte 
[v.r. hette] in manere. 2528 Pavnel Salome's Regint. 

G ij b, Hit be hatte vpon the coles. 

Y- 2387 Trevisa A^zF'^e«(Rolls) II. 17 gifheisi-froledand 
i-het, c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 

71 Hit S’? cold and nedith to be het. 257^ Turberv. Paul- 
conrie 310 When ye have well het it in the fire. 2583 
Babtncton Commandm. rii. (1590) ^16 So .shall the wrath 
of God. .cause hell to bee hette 70 times 7 times hotter. 

i. ex 449 Pf.cock 111. vjH.330 The wil is hcet^na 

infiamyd into loue. 2560 Bible (Genev.) in* *9 ^^2. 

they shulde heate the fornace at once seuen tim« more 
then it was rv-onte to be heate fi6x2 he.Ttj. 1595 
John IV. i. 61 The Iron of it selfc, though 
266* Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse xvm. Tv. 424/* J® , 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he ** 0* 
t. 1553 T. WitsoN Rket. (15^) 100 a, So sone as the bunne 
had somewhat heated h>Tn. 

B. Signification. I. trans. i. » ♦ 

L To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 
warm ; to raise the temper^ure of. • 
zxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 370 •• 
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fulne wines, c xooo Laws Ordeal in Schmid Gesetze 414 
gif hit honne waster sy, h$te man hit <^1200 Trin.ColL 
Horn. 109 I?e sunne..hat alle eor^e wecseS. 

C1375 Sc. Le^. Saints y 'JVwfnas ‘ $88 [HeJ in 
het hem wele. <ri430 Tivo Cookery-lks: 12 Hete it hole, 
but let it nowt boyle. 5590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 
When I am cold, he heates me with beating. 1664 Power 
Ex^. Philos. 161 If you bore with a Wimble., till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer Hn 5 b.\l^o 8 ) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, dry them, for their I^ing undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour. 1834 Coleridge Table-t. 

^ July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn. 

t To keep (a place) ‘ ivarm ’ by frequent- 

ing it. Oby. rare. 

1606 Holland Sueion. 71 Wee haunted I say and heat 
the dicing house. 

■' + C. (?) To run swiftly over, as in a race. Obs. 

x6ii Shaks. IVitit. T. i. ii. 96 You may ride’s With one 
soft Kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere With Spur we heat an 
Acre. 

2. To produce the sensation of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm ; to bring into a condition of 
bodily heat, to inflame. Also absol. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 180 Ammoniack. .hath vertue to 
mollifie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue. . x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 
d* Cl. I. iii. 80 YouM heat my blood no more, 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legal. 11. note Wks. i8it II. 346 Men heated 
with wine. 1B87 H. AiDfc Passages in Life Lady III. xii. 
55 His blood was heated. 

3. jig. To rouse to intense emotion ; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or eager- 
ness ; to inflame with rage or passion. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 404 SturiM ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & het schal heaten ou. ** 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxiL 7 Hetand & strenghiand me withinen. c xaoo Destr. 
Troy 2054 His harme, as a hote low, het hym with in.^ 1596 
Shaks. Mcrch. V. 111. i. 60 He hath , . cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1638 F. Jvsivs Paint, of Ancients 
180 Nothing heateth their forward spirits so much as the . , 
applauses of all sorts of men. 27x9 Be Foe Crusoe it. iii, 
This . . discourse had heated them. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xviii. IV. 163 Officers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch. 

. II. intr. 4. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. zo 6 Calentes, haetendae. c 725 
Corpus Gloss. 337 CalenteSy hatende. 1398 Trevisa 
De P. R. XVI. viii. (1405) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adamas..also it heetyth neuer. CZ440 Provtp. Parv.z$ 8 h 
Hetyn, or wa.xyn hoote, caleo. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 432 They set a Kettle of water over the fire to heat. 
X707 Mortimer Hush, i, iv, (1708) 35 You must take care 
.. that it do not He thick, because it will heat. 1828 
Webster s.v.. Green hay heals in a mow, and green com in 
a bin. X884 5 . P. Thompson Dynamo-Elecir. Mach. (1888) 
113 The first machines constructed heated too much. 

D. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 
hot ; to become inflamed physically. 

<2x300 K, Horn 608 pe sarazlns he smatte pat his blod 
hatte. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. 1826 Scott yml. (1890) 1 . 185 In walking 
I am like a spavined horse, and heat as 1 ^o on. 

6 . jig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm, 

a X225 ynliana 21 His heorte feng to heaten. 2648 W. 

Reasons agst. Agreement Pref., I thought it., 
unsafe, to let so great dis-satisfactions lye privately heating 
together. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 249 Heating into 
a sneerer. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Cmn. (xSSi) 238 As I 
waned, she waned; as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Hea'table a., capable of being he.ated. 

1570 Levins Manip. ijyi Heatable, calefactabilis. 

Hea*t-drop. Usually in pi . : a. A few drops 
of rain ushering in a hot day. Also jig., e.g. of 
tears, b. Drops of sweat. 

x6sx C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops of 
error, can stand in competition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St, iv. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their Tears, And we, vain Men, whom 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 Bailey Fesius viii. (1848) 

f 2 Weep if you can, and call the tears heat-drops. 1M7 
Iaring-Gould Red Spider xxii. (1888) x66 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (hr-ted),///, a. [f. Heat zi. + -edI.] 

1. Made hot ; having the temperature raised. 

X617 Moryson Itin. 111. 97 A long Table furnished with 
these often heated meats. 2697 Dryden AEneid ix. 799 
The heated lead half melted as it flew.^ 2842 Penny Cyci. 
XXII. 484/1 These tubes, .increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. 2858 Lardner Hand’bk. 
Nat. Phil. 182 A balloon .. containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air. x88x Print. Trades fnit. XXXI. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved . . by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator. 

2. Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally) ; 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VL 11. i. 224 But whether ’twas the 
colanesse of the King .. That robb’d my Soldiers of their 
heated Splecne. 2751 Jortin Serm. (1771) I. i. i When 
the heated imagination is let loose, a 1839 Praeo Poet/ts 
(1864) II. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. 2886 Manch. 
Exatn. 28 Sept. 5/3 ITjesc heated phrases .. are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. 

Hence Hea-tedly adv., in a heated manner, with 
warmth of temper. 

2862 H. Aide Carr of Carrly on II. 90 Mrs. Courteney*, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not place enough con- 
fidcnce in me to say candidly what this, .ist 2885 Manch. 
Exam. 12 Sept. 5/2 The decision.. was heatedly discussed. 

t Hea’ten, v. Obs. Also 5 hatne-n. [f. Heat 
t/. orj^. + -en 5 .] =Heatzi. a. fii/r. b. irons. 


a. c 2AOO Destr. Troy 91^3 All hatnet his hert, as a hote 
fyre. Ibid. 9304 Now hatnis his hert all in hote lone. 

b. 2559 Morwync Evonynt. 363 Dry fomentacions do 
drye. .and heaten more, /fe/, 366. 1788 D. Gilson Sen/:. 
346 The malignant spirit that hcatened her veins. 

Heater (hrtaj). [f. Heat v. + -er 1 .] 

1. A person or thing that heats ; a heating agent. 

<2x500 Medulla Gram.y Cinijlot blower, an j'ryn 

heter. 2638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life Death (1650) 64 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 228 Common Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other included Heaters. <22692 Boyle iVks. 
V. 104 (R.) Camphire. .is. .a great heater of the blood. 2803 
Naval Chron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boys, and 
pitch heaters. 2894 Daily Ne^vs 28 Dec. 2/6 The electric 
current . . in its various capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illuminator, a messenger, and a power. 

2. Spec. The name of various contrivances for 
imparting heat. 

a. A piece of iron, which is made hot and placed in a 
cavity in a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b- An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax. C. A stove used for heating a room, lobby, or office, 
d. A vessel or other contrivance in which something is 
placed to be heated. 6. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
IS heated as part of the process in sugar manufacture. 

2755-^3 Johnson, Heater^ an iron made hot, and put into 
a bo.x-iron, to smooth and plait Hnen. 2759 Colebrooke in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 44 An ironing bo-v, charged with an hot 
heater. 2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, consisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thrown, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 1848 Wornum in Lect. 
Paint. 221 nolct Burning in with a heater {cauterium) the 
ordinary wax colours. 2880 Girl's Own Paper 13 Nov. 
108/1 A box-iron with three heaters. 2883 HarpePs Mag. 
Dec. 45/2 A great heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heart, .stood there. • 

3. alt rib. and Comb.yVisheaier-shape, -shaped adj., 
etc. ; heater-piece, a gore or triangular piece of 
land; heater-shield, a triangular shield with 
curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 

2822 Scott Let. to j. Ballantyne 20 July in Lockhart, A 
three cornered, or heater shield. 2863 G. Seton Law Her. 
Scotl. V. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the heater-shape ^vas almost universally adopted. 
2874 Boutell Anns ^ Ann. x. 293 The shield assumed 
the ‘ heater ' form, 

Hea-tfol, a. rare. [f. Heat + -ful,] Full of 
heat or warmth ; prodneing heat. lit. and_^. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 077 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. Ibid. i. v, 90 *J*he banefull Hare, And heat-full 
Oyster. 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman {TAl/. II. 302 
In his heatfull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 2627-77 
Ff.ltham Resolves ii. Iv. 271 Their Loves that by frequent 
Intercourses, were heatful and alive between them. 

Heath (hi»,^A Forms: i-shse^S, 3-411©]), 4-6 
heth, •©, heeth, 6 hoytb, 4 - heath. [OE. <^,4? 
(:— corresponding, exc. in the formative 
suffix, with MLG, hSde-t MDu. heide, Du. 
heide, hei, OHG. /leida (only as in sense 2 ), 
MHG,, G. hetde, ON. heiHr, Goth, haiji fern., 
gen. haijjds field, open imtilled land, pasture, 
open country, from pre-Teut. root "^kait-. A 
cognate has been suggested in L. bu-cHuvi cow- 
pasture.] 

1. Open uncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste land; a wilderness; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less fiat, tract of land, 
naturally cloth^ with low herbage and dwarf 
shrubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 
heath, heather or ling. 

In ME. often contrasted with holt or wood. 

<1X000 Cxd/non's Exod. ii8pyl®s him westengryre, har 
hse 5 ..ferh <5 getwacRde). CZ205 Lay. 12S19, I wude i wil- 
derne, inne ha 3 e& inne luerne, C2330 R. Brunnb Ckron. 
IPace (Rolls) 8864 Ffro stede to stede ]>z,y fledde to sculk, 
On heh & hilles to hyde in hulk. CZ386 Chaucer Prol. 6 
Whan Zephirus.. Inspired hath in euery holt and heelhThe 
tendre croppes, CZ400 Destr, Troy 2350 The Troiens., 
Fleddon . . Ouer hilles & hethes into hoUe woddes. 24x2-20 
Lydg. C/mm. Troy 1. iii, On holte and hethe the merye 
somers daye. 2530 Palscr. 231/1 Hethe a playne, lande, 
*S3S Coverdale yVr. xii. 12 The dhtroyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [x6ix upon all high places through the 
wilderness], 2568 Grafton Chron. fl, 383 IThey] met the 
King on the Hethe on this side Sbene. 26^ Bacon Sylva 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges. and Healhes of Rose Mar>*, 
will Smell a great u'ay into toe Sea. 2674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) 4^ As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
2784-92 Belknap Hist. Nett/ Hampsh. in Morse At/ter. 
Geog. (179Q I. 366 A large area, called the plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed of rocks covered with moss. 2792 
A. Young 7’r<it',/^r<T«c^(i704)20 An uninteresting flat, with 
many heaths of ling. 2815 Due de Levis 19^/1 Cent. I. 
12 A Common .. the English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands . . into heaths and pastures. 2872 E. W. Robertson 
H ist. Ess. 2a6 At a coraparaiivcly recent period . . in many 
parts of England., the Common of modern days was known 
as * the heath ’ or * the waste % 

fb. transf. Part of a garden left more or less 
in the wild state. Ohs, 

Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Gardens. .to be 
diuided into. .A Greene in the Entrance ; A Heath orDesart 
in the Going forth ; And the Garden in the middest. 

2. A name given to plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in open or waste places. + a. In early 
times vaguely applied or identified. Obs. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 1007. T/tytnns, haeth. <z 800 Erfurt 
Gloss. 269 Calomaats, haeth. Ibid. 2012 Thymus, haedth. 


<12387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) Mirix, Mirica, 
idem, bruer heath, sive genesta. Ibid. 33 Paliurus, heth. ' 

b. The ordinary name for undershntbs of the 
Linnsean gQnns £rrca, of which the common native 
species are (now Calltma) vulgaris, common 
heath, heather, or ling, E. cinerea fine-leaved heath 
(the ‘ common heath’ of some parts), and .ff. iciralix 
cross-leaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to. the modem genus Erica, sometimes ex- 
tended to other cognate genera of Ericaccfs, 

The name heath seems native to the south and middle of 
England: see Heather. Since the ‘common heath’ is 
now separated from the genus Erica, botanical writers 
sometimes distinguish it from the ‘true heaths! by its 
northern names Ling and Heather ; but locally all three 
names include all the native species. Of early botanical 
writers, Turner mentions only E. vulgaris,^ Lyle (transL 
Dodoens), E. vulgans and ietralix, distinguished as ‘long 
heath ’ and ‘smal heath ’. 

ctooo Sax. Leechd. I. 354 Wi 3 lika sare..smeoce mid 
haehe, and yiee on wine drince. rx32S Know Thyself 
30 in E. E, P. (1862) 131 What is al \>&t fork is past Hit 
farek as fuir of heth. c 1440 Protnp. P.arv. 238/2 Hethe or 
lynM, fowaly, bruarium. x^8 Turner Names of Herles 
(E. D. S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in english Heth, bather, or ling . . it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores ; some vse to make brusshes of heath.^ 1578 
L^tc Dodoens vi. xsi. 677 There is in this Countrie two 
kindes of Heath, one. .is called long Heath. ITie other., 
smal Heath. 2610 Shaks. Temp, i, i. 70 Now would 1 giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : 
Long heath, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 "Plot Stafords/i. 
379 They frequently used the Erica vulgaris, heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 2728-46 Thomson 
spring 513 Oft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows.^ 2794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bof, xrx. 258 Common Heath.. is dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being terminated with an awn, 
and lying within the flower. Ibid., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested anthers lying within the corolla. 2834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Phys. Sc, xxvii. (1849) 307 Heaths are ex- 
clusively confined to the Old World. 2858 R. Hogg 
Kingd. 482 ITie Co/nmon Heath, or Ling, of the hills of 
Britain, is Calluna vulgaris Heath, cottages are 

thatched, besoms are made, and faggots are composed to 
burn in ovens. Ibid. 4B3 The Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six hundred species and varieties. 

c. With distinctive additions, applied to other 
species of E^dca, and allied genera ; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

The three less common British species are the Ciliated, 
Cornish, and Mediterranean Heaths {E. ctUaris^ vagans, 
Mcdiierranea ) ; other species are Sicilian, Spanish, Tree, 
and Winter H. American False Heaib, Hudsonia 
ericoides. Black-herried H., the Crowberry, 
tiignt/n ; Irish or St Dabeoc^s H., Menziesia polifoUa ; 
Australian H., Epaeris grandiflora ; Otago H*» Leuco- 
pogon Fraseri', Sea Heath, Fraukenia tevU\ Tas- 
manian H*, Epacris e.vserta. fHeatii of Jericho, 
'B.o%zo{}^u:^a,AnastaiicaHierochuniina. , 

2627 Minsheu Heath of Jericho, erica Hitri' 

contcca, quod simiUtudinem aliquam habeat cum erica. 

d. in two passages {Jer. xvii. 6 , xlviii. 6 ) in 
Coverdale’s and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified varionsly with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, jmtiperus Sabina. 

IS3S CoVERDALE per. xvii. 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildemes (2382 Wyclif iencian trees, 
2388 bromes, 2621 heath, 1885 (A*. K.) 7 /:arg. Or, a tamarisk}. 
Ibid, xlviii. 6 Get >xm awaye..and be like vnlo the heeth 
in y» wildemes [Wyclif, 26x1 and R. V. as before], 

3. Short for Heath butterfly, moth : see 5 c. 

2827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum 68 Hipparchia 
Typnon, Scarce Heath. H. Pamphilus, Small Heath.. A. 
Tifhonus, Large Heath. 2832 J. Rennie Butter/lies 4 
Moths\oi The BrownHeath(/'X«w«ia]<r/<?7;mn<r, Haworth) 
. . Common. Ibid. 102 The Grey Heath {F. ericeiaria, 
Stephens) appears in August. 2872 E. Newman Brit. 

(1874)93 The Large Heath, Epinephele Tiiho/ius. 
Ibid. 101 1 ‘he Small Heath, Ctenonymp/za Pamphilus. ' 

4. attrib. vai^ Comb. a, simple attrib., as 
bartk, -besom, -broom, -bush, -field {a 1000 ), -fire, 
'flower, -groimd, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-mutton,- -pony, -snail, -soil, -tribe, b, obj. and 
obj. gen., as heath- cropping -keeper, 'tramper. 
c. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-groxvn, -roofed, -thatched adjs. d. heath-like adj. 

2813 CoLERiDGE7?r;;mr2r m. i, Stretched on the broad top 
of a sunny *heath-bank. x6xo J. Heath Epigr, in Brit. 
Bibl. (1812) II. 250 That *Heath.bred Muse. 2874 P. O. 
Lend. Trades Directory, *Heath Broom Makers. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel *hethe busshe. 2766 J. Cunningham Day vii, 
On the *he.ath-clad hill, C909 Charter of Eadweard in 
Corf. Dipi. V. 177 Donan to higgeatc ; Sat utt oh Sone 
*hajofeld. 2787 G. ’Nw.xy.Selborne vii. 20 About March or 
April . . v^^t *heath-fires are lighted up. 2810 Scorr Lady 
o/L. Lxviii, A foot more light.. Ne’er Irorn the'*heath-flower 
dashed the dew. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. {1863) 
The ruddy glow of the heath-flower. 2523 Fitzhebb. 
Husb. § 2 Some sande..and in many places ‘’heeth 
grounde. 2653 Walton Angler 222 Ploughing up heath- 
ground. 2577 B. Gooce l/eresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 184 

Heath Hony, a wilde kind of Hony.. being gathered., 
while the Heath is in floure. 2^5 Si. fames' Gaz. 10 Sent. 
0/2 An auxiliary “healhkeeper in the employment of the 
London County Council. 28x9 Rers Cycl., Heath-plouglh 
a plough for preparing *healh-land for planting, 
Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 159 A barren, '*heath-likc 

lain. 2862 Delamer Fl. Gard. 118 In pol.s, Heaths roust 

ave *heath‘mpuld. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 11B20) 166 
As much superior in flavour, .asmy *heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James's Market. 2804 J, Gvjoimz. Sabbath (x8oS) 67 
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Yon *heath-roofcd sliielin. 183* Carlyle Remin. i. 51 This 
little *heath-thatched house. 1853 C. A. Tojins Fl<no€r& of 
Field (1885) 392 Ericaeez, the *Heafh Tribe. 

6. Special Combs. : heath-ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage said to have been anciently brewed 
from the flowers of heather ; heath-blooms, a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natural Order 
Ericacex ; f heath-coal : see Heathen-coal j 
heath-cropper, iil. one that crops or feeds on 
heath ,* a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
do-wn ; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl = Heath-bird ; heath-game, grouse 
or moorfowl ; heath-stone, see quots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blackbird or Ring-ouzel, Tnrdtis iorquatus. 

x8ox J. Leyden ElJiti’King; xxxy The cup., With *heath- 
ale mantling o'er. 1828 Scott Rev. Riison^s Hist. Whs. 
(1849) 356 The genuine heath-ale of the Piets. 1858 R. 
Hogg Vtg, Kinzd. 479 Ericacese^ ^Heath-blooms. 1819 
Rees Cycl. s.v. S/teep, *Heaih<rop^ery a small ill-shaped 
breed., of sheep., found abundantly., within the precincts of 
the fore.‘!t of Windsor. 1863 Kingsley Water Bew. ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper bred and bom. X893 H. J. Moule Old 
Dorset 109 They tramped, or rode their shaggy heath- 
croppers. 1804 J. Grahame Sabhatk (1839) 6/2 The *heath- 
fowl’s plumes. 1823 m foannet. BaUlie*s Collect. Poeitis^^-j 
Conceal’d 'mong the mist, where the healh-fowl was crying. 
17x1 Act 9 Artfie c. 27 § 3 *Heath-Game or Grouse, X773 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game. X447-8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Ragge *hetnstones and Flints to be 
purveid tor the seid werkes. x8x3 G. Robertson Agric. 
Surv. Kincard. 3 There is a variety, .known under 

the name of Heathens or heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss. 1851 Diet. Arckit^ Heath-stone^ 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagshot sands. 1856 in 
‘ Stonehenge’ Brit, Sports (x886) sioThe payment of •Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal rights which shall interfere, .with the ab.so- 
lute 'control the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds, Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 

•Heath-throstle . . the Ring-ouzle is so called with us in 
Craven, 1804 Charlotte %wiiHConversatioits II. 54 Bash- 
ful.. The *heath-thrush makes hb domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants : applied to any 
species which grows on heaths, as heath bedstraw, 
hazr-grass, mouse-eary fyish\ 't'beath.-bramble, 
the Dewberry, Rubus es^ius; heath-corn {Ch.S,)y 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopyrttm \ heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Artanevia fmMatum (N.O. Scro- 
phulartac€x)y native of the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers ; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinum ; 
heath-fem, the Sweet Mountain Fern, LastreOr 
OreopUHs ; heath-grass, Triodia decuvtbens j 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banhsia serrata ; f heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, Anasialica Pierochttniina. 

, XS78 Lvte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The lesser berie b called , , 
in Knglishe, a heare Bremble, or •heath Bramble. .The fniite 
IS called a Dewberie, or blackbcrie. xjsx Turner Herbal 
I. liva, Chamaeeyyarissus,. mzy be called in English 
•hethe cypres because it groweth amonge bethe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Robson British Flora 264 Lycopodium a//f- 
Cj’press Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. XW3 Kingsley 
Water Bab. ii. (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone . « with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fem. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. lx. 87 The small IPilosella] .. may be called in 
English., *Heath mouse-eare. xS^jGerarde Herbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of Jerico.,in English, the •Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths : see quots, 
and cf. sense 3. 

183* J. Rennie Butterflies fy Moths 137 The Heath 
Rivulet appears in June. 1871 

E. Newman Brit. Butterflics (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
. .is fond of basking on thistles. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist, 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or Fuionidse, fly by day. 

Hence Heath v. traits. y to cover with heath, 
x86a Macni. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heatned. .and brought to such ashowof 
verdure and softness 1 

Hea-th-bell. 

1 . The bell-shaped flower of the Heath : cf. 

HBATHEII-EEI.L. 

x8o8 Scott Mann. iii. Introd. ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flourish still. x8io — Lady of L. in. v, Heath-bell withher 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss Costello Summer amongst the 
Bocagesl. 128 Before the smell of steam has taken the place 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2 . Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blue-bell {Campanula rotun- 
difolia). 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (i8o3) 67 Thinly strewed with 
heath-liells up and down. xBai Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 135 
Last lingering of the flowery kind. Blue heath-bells tremble 
]neath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Mirr. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bit. 11. 1284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heathWl, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 

Hea'th-'berry, A name tugnely applied to 
various berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowbeny. 

exensoSax. Leeehd. II. 344 5enim..hxb ber^an wisan .. 
do f>as wyrta in an fast, xo^x NarborougH yr/il. \nAcc. 
Sev. Late Foy. 1. {tjtx) 124 A-sbore there is great Store of 
Heath-berries, .and small Black-berries. X77*-^ Cook Foy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-betries. 


a 1792 S. He ARNE ypum. North. Ocean in Southey Comm,- 
pi. Uk. IV. 167 Heathberrics grow close to the ground. 
Hea'tll-Bird. A bird which lives on heaths ; 
the Black Grouse, of which the male is the 
Heath-cock and the female the Heath-hen. 

1683-4 W, Penn Let. to Dk. Ormonde 9 Jan. in Academy 
(1896) 11 Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Palredges, innumerably. x8io Scott Lady of L. nr. xii. 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pui^suo. *842 Faber 
Styriaii L, 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heatll-coct. The male of the Heath-bied 
or Black Grouse {Tetrao ielrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada grouse .and other 
species. 

XS90 R. Payne Descr. Ircl. (1841) 7 Great store of wild 
Swannes, Cranes. .Heathcodcs, Plouers, 1674 Ray Collect, 
IVordSy Birds 8$ The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Grous. 1789 G. White Selbome vL (1853) 26 That was the 
heath-cock or black-game- 18x0 ^co'st L ady of L. i. xxxv. 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 1893 [see Heath-hen], 
EeatReil (hrtSen, -ts’n), a. and sh. Forms; 1 
hfie^en, hdajien, hdUen, 2-3 hceSen, helJen, 2-5 
hepen, 2-6 h.ethon.(3 heaven, keapen., e]>6ii, 3-4 
hapeu, hethene, 4 hei]>en,-in, heypen, heathen, 
haipen, -in, hepy n, -in, lieden, -in, 4-5 kaythen, 
5 hej)un, •on(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. heithen), 6- 
heathen. [OE. hxdcn^ OFris. hRhiity •euy OS. 
h^din (MDu., Du. heideu)y OHG. heidan (MHG. 
heideity Ger. heidd)y ON. heibinn (Sw., Da. heden ) ; 
cf. Goth. hai}n 6 Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used in all the Germanic langs.in the sense 
* non-Christlan, pagan *, which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity, it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e.g. church), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence pass^ to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Ulfilas,in Markvii. 
26, of the fem. form haipnO (Vulg. ■niulier gentilisy all OE. 
versions hdben). The word has generally been assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic HEATH,as if ‘dweller 

on the heath', taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
pdgdnus (orig. ‘villager, rustic', later, after Christianity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, ‘pagan, heathen *). 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo- 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix; 
and Prof. S- Bugge {Indog. Forsch. V. 178) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Ulfilas ; he takes4ary«^ as indicating a masc. 
haipansy which he refers to Armenian hePanos * httiihtn\ 
ad. Gr, e 9 vos ‘nation’, ph ‘nations, Gentiles heathens ', 
This would explain the OHG. form heidan, while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cristat, levelled under the ordinary 
•in, -en, from -tn. But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explained by assimilation to hat/i heath.] 

A- ad/, 1 . Applied to persons or races whose 
Teligion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan ; pagan ; Gentile. In earlier, times applied 
also to Mohammedans ; but in modern us^^e, for 
the most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickt, Horn, 1$ He b?5 geseald haebnum mannum. 
cxooo JEvFRicHom. L 206 Se ^etlgeda assa and his fola 
SetacruatS twa folc, is ludeiscand ha^en. ^ 1154 O, E, 
Chron. an. 1137 Nature hethen men werse ne dldcn ban hi. 
az20o Moral Ode 295 in Trin. Coll, Horn. 229 par beS )?e 
haSene men J?e waren laje-lease, exxoo Ormin 7286 patt 
hffik^nn folic, Kalldisskenn folic, Wass warr off Cristess 
come,' 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 397 Wyllam..an epene kyng 
com to. c 1300 Cursor M, 19740 (Edin.) BaJ^e to haihin 
[v.rr, heken, hekin, heiken] folc and iues. X340 Hampole 
Fr. Consc. 5508 Hay then men . . pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. X377 Langl. F. FI. B. xv. 450 A barne. .Til 
it be crystened in cr>stes name and confermed of be bisshop. 

It is hethene as to heueneward Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. ?<zx4oo Arthur 43s Lat not k® 
hekone Men Uestroye k® puple crystien. 1563 W, Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter, of Jupiter and Leda. 1627 
Sanderson Senn, I. 263 Abimelech. an heathen-man, who , 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him. 1708 SsviFT Retnarhs Wlcs. 1883 VIII, 14s hlade 1 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 2825 
Scott Talism. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
1B70 B. Haute Heathett Chinee 17 He went for that heathen 
Chinee. . . I 

2 . Of things: Pertaining to such persons or races, 
or to their religion and customs. ‘ 

8z6 Charter of Ecgberht in Cod, Dipl. V. 83 Andlang die 
to^em heclenum biriselsum. cxooo Horn. I. 98 On 

haSenum dajum. ax225Z<g-. 53 pe temple.. of hise 

heaSene godes. 23. . Sir BeuestPi.) Me jhe soldein to 
hekenlonde. a x4on-so Alexander 56^ Out of haythen 
Spayn. 2483 Caxtok Malory's Arthur rref, 2 In al places 
crj'sten andhetben, 1662 Stillincfe. Orig.Sacr. i. ii. § i 
Having already shelved a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Histories. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 
ii8 The same authority .’.may abolish Christianity, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion. 1722 
■\Vollaston Reltg. Nat. ix. 208 Even the Heathen world 
believed that the souls of men survived their bodies. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 3 The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship bad passed nis boyhood 
amid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city. 

3. trausf. Religiously or otherwise on a level 
with heathens. 

x8s5 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A 
country of extremes — dukes and chmtists, Bishops of 
Durh.am and naked heathen colliers. 

B. (or ar^'. used 

1. One who holds a religioos’belief which is nei- 
ther Christian, Jetvish, nor Mohammedaii ; a’pagan. 


c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark vli. 26 SoSIice kmt wxf wms haSen 
sirofeniscescynnes. 13.. Coer de L.Sx^-j He..slowgh ther 
many a hethene. 1682 Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., The Russian 
• Ambassador . . behav’d himselfe like a clowne. compared to 
this civil heathen. 1720 Watts Div. Songs vi, That I was 
born of Christian race, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 2727 
Swift Gulliver m. i, 1 was sorr^' to find more mercy in an 
heathen than in a brother Christian. 1873 Edith Thojipson 
Hist. Eng. iii. § i Though himself a heathen, he [iEthelbertl 
bad agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The aclj. plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T. = the Gentiles, orpeople 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 

c 1000 jElfbic Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 322 pa ha- 
kenan swa dydon. «ii3X OE. Chron. an. 1x28 Betwenen 
Sa cristene and ka heSene. cxaoo Ficft 4 k'lV/i/w (1868) 51 
And beuall ko haSene mid his leSremenejinges. tf^X34oC«r- 
sor M. 21254 (Fairf.) JJen come k® heiken wik mikel wrange 

f >at cristen men to pine was prest. 1^35 Cov’erdale Ps. 
xxviiiflj. I O God, y® Heithen are fallen in to thine heretage. 
— lEsdras li. 7 Scatred abrode amonge the Heithen, x^x 
Milton Samson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxviit, 
It would certainly be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send missionaries to them. 

c. The sb. heathens, is mostly individual. 

2630 Prynhe Anti'Amiin. 135 Heathens.. U'ant the true 
knowledge of God. 2736 Wesley Wks, (1872) I. 25 My 
brother and I.. went to pay our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1845 K. Jebb in Encycl, Metrop. II. ^2/1 
Among the speculations of the more enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1857 Maurice Ep. St, yohn iii. 38 Showing you how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. • ; • 

2 . iransf. One that has no more religion, en- 
lightenment, or culture than a pagan'. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xv. Pair frightened heathens that 
they are. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3 . Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name ‘Heath^, as Blackheath. 

2891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. x fi Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love . . The Oxonians .. got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to score. 1B94 Westm. Gaz. t$ Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath v. London Scottish ,. a victorj' for the 
Heathens. 

C. Comb.y as heathen-minded adj. ; heathen-like 
adj. and adv. 

156s Jewel Def, APol. (i6ix) 21 Thus prophanelie and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr, Ryd- 
bet^s Teut. Mythol. J04 Heathen-heroic songs. 2895 Dublin 
Rev. Oct. 318 A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 
Heathen, sb,'^^ Heath-stone \ see Heath 5, 

+ Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

t:x697 Kennett Etym. Angl. Lansdowne hlS. 1033 If. 
274/2 At Amblecot In Staffbrdsh. . . the second measure is 
called Heath or tough-coa) s and the 22th or lowe.t of all, 
is called Heathen-eo(tl. ' rtiz Bellebs in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 17x9 F. Hauksbee 
Mcch. Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. 

Heathendom (hrSendam). [OE. h^end 6 m = 
MLG. heidendSm, OHG. heidentuom, Ger. heiden- 
turn, Du. heidendom, ON. heiSinddmr (Sw. he- 
dendom) ; f. Heathen + -doji. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400 ; in naode^ 
use upp. formed anew after Christendom, Not in 
Johnson, Todd 1818, Webster 1828.3 
1 . The belief and practice of the heathen ; = 
Heathenism i. 

c 1000 Laws o/Edw. 4- Gulh. § i (Schmid) Hi jemradon 
k^t hi mnne God lufian woldon, and mlcne haiclendom 
xeorne aweorpan. c 2200 Ormin 28855 piss kesslermcsse iss 
bjEj^nndom And dwillde inn haefedd sinness. cx2oo Fices 
^ Firiues (1888) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of haeSen-dome. 
a 1225 Leg. Nath. 35 And dreien cristene men,.3l!e to 
heaSendom. 2701 J. Law Counc. Trade {1751) =33 /i"' 
provement of human society, beyond what it could possibly 
attain to in Heathendom. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 170 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself. 

b. transf. The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian influences. 

2850 Kingsley Cheap Clothes *5* Nasty in All. Loche^ (1879) 
p. Ixiii, He trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2 . The domain or realm of the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen world._ 
x86o Trench Serm. Westm. Abb. ix. 96 'I’hick darkness 
rested over the whole of heathendom. 1861 E. Gask^cll 
Boyle Led. 32 The mighty work of subjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified Nazarenc. 
Hea«*tlieiieSS. rare. [f. Heathen + -Ess.j 
A female heathen, a heathen woman. 

1876 Contemp.Rev. XXVII. 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly.submitled to baptism. 

Hea«theil6SSe (hrSene^s). arch. Forms: i 
h^^Je(n)n0S, -nys, 3 li£D* 5 ones 8 e, hepinesse, 
b ~5 bepen-, hethenesse, -es, -iase, c c., 

6 heathennesse, heath-, heythnesse, 7» 9 
heathenesse, -(n)e 83 . [OE. hxbennesy * 

ht^ben Heathen + -ness. From an ^riy ante 
one of the two fis was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as -j 

such words of French origin as noblesse, } .v- *. 

1 . The quality or condition of being hwthen , 
the belief ind praaiceof the heathen; heathenism. 
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cooo tr. Bxda's Hist. in. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 23° He to 
hffioenisse [v, r. hreSennysse] wses schw'^ed, c 1*05 Lav. 
29388 And forsaken godes maesse, and luuien hseSenesse. 
1388 Wycuf 1 Ckron. xxii. 2 Alle comiersis fro hethene.sse • 
to the lawe of IsraeL c 14^ Li/c SU Kaih. (1884) 35 Aftur 
I had leyde be*syde me pt errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyrde tr. l^ives' Instr. Chr. IVcm. (1592) Bb v, When we 
couple.. Pa^nisme and heathennesse, unto Christianitie : 
and the devill to God. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 627 Then 
shall the vnfruitfull, rough and wo<^ye heathnesse . . bee 
toumed vnto the religion of Chrlstes congregation or 
Church. siiB Lvnros Harold i. i, Merriments, savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2. Heathendom, the heathen world ; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle English, 
Mohammedan lands. 

CZ20S Lay. 16631 pe wes in basSenesse king of muchele 
mahte. 2207 R. Glouc. (1724) 480 Saladin nom the holi 
croys, & to hethenesse it her, a 2300 Cursor M, 2102 Asie 
. .es ^ best, for par in es Bath haly land and hethyennes. 
CX380 Sir Feruuib. 2187 In al hepenis ys no Sars^m 
wkkeder pan is he. 2480 Caxton Chron, En^. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame.. sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and b^barye. 1599 Haklia’t Voy. II. 161 Divers prorinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1828 Blackio. Ma^. 
399 The e^•ent was not such as could bear trumpeting in 
Heathenesse. 

f Hea^thenliede. Ohs, [See Hede, -head,] 

== Heathendom 2 . 

^2300 CursorM. 7024 (Cott.) Kinges fourof haithen*hcde. 
Ibid, 19864 (G5tt.) pe mete pai ete in haipen-hede. 

t Hea'fch.enliood, -hode. Obs. [See -hood.] 

= He.vthesdoji I. 

c 227S Serving Christ 38 in O, E. Jilisc, 91 Al pes world is 
bi-hel^ myd hepene-hode. 

t Heathenic, a. and sh. Ohs, In 6 heathnick, 

7 hethnike. Var. of Ethnic assimilated to 
heathen. So f HeatEnical a, = Ethnical. 

2554 Hooper in Strj’pe Eccl, Menu (1721) III. App.xxvii. 
78 The sword of the heathnicks and gentils, 2583 Studbes 
Anat, Abus. 1, (1879) 277 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
..Tliese Hethnicail exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. Ibid, 
185 More then Hethnicail impieties. 2632 Lithgow Trav, 
IX. 397 Whose presence to me after so long a sight of 
Hethnjke strangers was exceeding comfortable. 

Heathenisli (hrffenij), a. Also 6 heathnish, 
(etnyshe). [OE. /ueSetttsc = OHG. heidanisc, 
’Wise (G. heid/iisch)y ON. heiSneshr (S\v, hednisk^ 
Da. hedensk). In modern use prob. a new forma- 
tion : see -ish.] 

I. Of or pertaining to the heathen. Now rare, 

C893 K. Alfred Oros, in, iii, § i Him man worhte 

anhteatra, past mon mehte pone hs^eniscan pieman pasrinne 
don. 2550 Bale Ivtage Both Ch. Biij, All her hethnyshe 
ceremonyes, supersticions, and sorceryes. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol, V. Ixxviii. § 2 The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist in sacrifice, 2677 
Hale Prim, Ong. Man, it. v. 167 The Narious Denomina* 
(ions of those Heathenish Deities. 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. 

II. 475 The heathenish temples. 

t2. = Heathen <z. I. [Cf. Jeivish^ Ohs, 

2S« Coverdale 1 Kings Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God^vith the loue of Heythenysh ^wemen. 2582 J. Bell 
Haddon's A nnu. Osor, 92 b, All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe,as the Jewes also themselves. <11652]. Smith 
Sel, Disc. vi. 207 The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
2728 Lady M. W, ^Iontacu Bet. to Ctess Bristol (1887) I, 
239 She was too good a Christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig, 
Kn&ivl. III. 1941 A heathenish slave bought of a heathen.] 
3. iransf. a. Heathen-like; unchristian, 

unciviliz^, barbarous ; unworthy of a Christian, 
b. coUoq. Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 

‘ beastly *. (Cf. Chuistian sb. 3 .) 

1593 Nashe Haruey-Greene Tractates “\Vks. (Grosart) 11. 
206 O Heathenish .and Pagan Hexamilers. 2604 Shaks. 
Oth. V. ii. 313 Most Heathenish, and most grosse. c 1700 
T. Broutte in Four C. Etig. Lett. 147 Tobacca, though it 
be a heathenish weed. 17x8 Freethinker No. 3 r i, 1 may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1850 bliss Cary Country Life (1876) 218 It was heathenish 
in the' mowers to laugh. 2866 Geo. Eliot /fo// (1868) 39 
That’s a heathenish, Brutus-Uke sort of thing. 2882 Mrs. 
Pitman Mission L, Greece ff Pal. 251 The heathenish noises 
I now hear from a garden near by us. 

Hea*thenisllly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] in a 
heathen, unchristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

1562 Daus tr. BuUinger on A/oc. (1573) 84 A thousand 
yearcs after the incarnation of Christ, the B^hops began 
to defile the Lordes supper . . too heathenishly. 2580 Ord. 
of Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 574 The &bbath 
days and holy days . . spent full heathenishly, in taveming, 
tippling [etc.]. 2612 Beaum. & Fl. King ^ ju> K. i. i, ’tTs 
heathenishly done of 'em in my conscience. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vn. .w. He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
in, or to worship the goddess Nemesis, 2836 Chauib. Jml. 
24 Dec. 383 llie burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ishly styled the * Pantheon 

Hea'thenislineBS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Heathenish qnality or condition ; barbarity. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heaihnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to God's people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
habiters. 2633 Prysne znd Pt. Histrio-M. iv. i. (R.), The 
obscenity .. heathenishnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-bookes. 2880 Miss BiRD7<j/rt« k 135 Singing, .which 
sounds like the very essence of hcathenishness. 
Eea^enism (hrtJeniz’m). [See -isir.] 

1. The religious or moral system of heathens ; 
heathen practice or belief; paganism. 

2605 Bacon Adv, Leant. 11, xiv, § 9 The heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites . . and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 


able to the same in heathenism, who supposed the gods to 
be in human shape. i^S Milton Teirach. (2851) 152 H 
we be not lesse lealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
in his heathenism. 1707 Curios, in Httsb. d* Card. Pref. 

6 A Relick of Heathenism, Addison Chr. Relig. 

§ 5. 8 (Seager) He brought over multitudes both from heresy 
and heathenism. 28^ Freeman Norm. Conq, (t876) I. App. 
650 'I'he whole, .country relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With a and pi. A heathen belief or charac- 
teristic. 

2843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 202 Cast out as a dead 
heathenism. 2860 Emerson ComL Lifct IForshi^ Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 397 Witness the heathenisms in Christianity. 

2. iransf. Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism. 

2742 Fielding J. Andrtios (L.), Ay, there is nothing but 
heathenism to be learned from plays. 2895 Miss Montresor 
Into Higlnvays ^ Hedges lit. ii. (ed. 4) 302 Fitting onia- 
ments for the * heathenism * of luxury*. Mod. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 

+ Hea'thenist, Ohs. [f. Heathen + -ist.] 
One holding or supporting heathenism. 

1552 Adp. Browne Sertn. in Harl. Misc. V. 567^ These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with the 
Heathen a Heathemst; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 2570 Dee A/<i//i. 21 Could the Heathen- 
ists finde these vses, of these. .Mighty Corporall Creatures. 

Hea^tlieiiize, v. [f. Heathen - f-izE.] 

1. irans. To render heathen or heathenish. 

2682 H. More Exf. Dan. iii. 74 Endeavouring lo 
Heathenize the People of God again. 2827 Hare Guesses 
(1850) 84 Tin very lately we sent out our colonists, not so 
much to christianize the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
them. 

2. intr. To practise heathenism ; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

2769 [see below]. 2850 S. R. Maitland Ertevin (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began to heathenize. 
2862 Trench Scv. Ch. Asia 74 These. .do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Hence Hea*tliQXLized ppl. a.; Hea'thenizing 
vh!. sh. and ppl. a. 

2769 W. Jones (of Nayland) JFks, (i8to) I. 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing moralist. 1856 Miss Wink- 
worth Tattler's Life ff Ser$n. (1857) 75 To combat tlie 
heathenizing philosophers of Christendom. 2857-8 Sears 
Athau.vil 64 A heathenized Christianity. 2893 E. Bel- 
LASis Mem. Serji. Bellasis 157 The result . . must be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 

t Hea*tlieuly, a. Obs. [f. Heathen + -ly ^ 
Cf. OHG. heidantth, MHG. heidenllch,'] Heathen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

2415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcasile^x Fro crislen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 2579 Lyly Eufhues (.Arb.) 176 Which 
hath made me.. of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testant. 259X Horsey Trast. (Halcl. Soc.) xsSThe manner,, 
of this mariage was so streinge and heathenly. 
Hea*tlienly, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -IT 2.] After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

2382 Wycuf 2 Matf. XV. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gal. u. 24 If thou, slthen thou ert a Jew, 
Ijaiest helhenli (1388 heihenlich) and not Jewly. 2579 J. 
Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule i. xxxix. 87 Them that teach 
with the desperate and damnable Turkes, or that do beleeue 
as his lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 2776 W. 
C. Combe Diaholiad 6 note. Mercury., is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c. 

Heathenness ; see Heathenesse. 

•f* Hea'thenous, a, Obs.rare’^^. Heathen. 

2613 Purchas Pilpnmage (1614) 715 That huge Healhen- 
ous Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 

Heathenry (hP^enri). [f. Heathen + -ry.] 

1, Heathen belief, practice, or custom ; heathen 
character or quality ; heathenism. 

2577-87 Holisshed Chron. II. 28/1 In conuerting the 
Hand from heathenrie to christianitie. 2583 Stubbes Anat, 
Abus. I. (1879) X44 It is all one, as if they bad said, bawdrie, 
i hethenrie, paganrie. 2856 T. A. Trollope Girlh. Cath. de 
Med. iii. 46 Aghast on bis arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 2868 Coniemf. Rev. VIII. 166 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetry seem to 
pursue it mainly for its heathenrj*. 

2. Heathen people, (Cf. Irishry^ 

<12890 R. F. Burton in Lady Burton Life (1B93) I. 292 
My Goanese boys, being * Christians’ .. will not fced with 
the heathenrj'. 

+ Hea*tliensllip. Gbs. or arch. [OE. 
scipe ; f. Heathen + -ship.] 

1. Heathenism, heathendom. 

a 2000 O. E. Chron. an, 634 For heSenscipe }>® hi 
drugon. ciooo jElfric Horn, II, 504 Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullumhxtienscipe. cx205Lay. 12114 .And 
summe heogodd wuJ-soken and to haSenescipe token. Ibid. 
24862 HCngestes la^en and his h®5ene-scipe h® he hider 
brohie. [1832 Thorpe tr. Caedmott's Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts. .into heathenship.J 

2. Gentilism ; iincircumcision. rare literalism. 

2535 Coverdale 2 Cor. vu, 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 

Circumcysed let him take no Heythenshippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let him not be cir- 
cumcysed. 

t Hea-bheny, a. Obs. rare. [f. Heathen sb. 
+ -Y.] Heathen, heathenish. 

1580 Sidney Ps. x. ix. Who hast the heath'ney folk 
destroy’d From out Thy land. 

Seatlier (heSaj). Forms : 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, C haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, d-8 
bather, 8 hether, 8— heather. [Of uncertain 
origin: commonly vietved as related to ; but 
the form heather appears first in i8th c., and the 


earlier hadder seems on several grounds to dis- 
countenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(with the contiguous part of the English Border) ; 
the northern Engl, equivalent, as in Yorkshire, etc., 
being /fK^, from Norse. Theword^ita//;, ontheother 
hand, seems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land counties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish ‘moors’ ; it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Sc. hadder, hedder, have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling heather thence introduced. 
On the analogy of adder, bladder, ladder, now in 
Sc. Ither, blither, lither, and of 'Eng. feather, toge- 
ther, weather, we should e.xpect heather to go back 
through to a typ^h^dder oxhxddrel] 
1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linnman genus Erica, called 
in the north of England, Ling ; especially E. (now 
Calluiict) vttlgarisr Common Heather, and E. 
cinerea. Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-heather. 

Some recent botanical writers have essayed to limit the 
originally local names heathy liug^ heather^ to different 
species? but each of these names is, in its own locality^ 
applied to all the species there found, and pre-eminently to 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moor^the most abundant is E. vulgaris^ which is therefore 
the ‘ (Jommon Ling * of the one,' the * Cornmon Heather’ of 
the other. But in other localities, esp.^ in the south-west, 
E. cinerea is the prevalent species, and is there the ‘Com- 
mon Heath Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather^ He- 
heather {E. vulgaris), Carlin h., She‘heaiher{E.cittered). 

*335 Comfotus Procuratoris de Norham (Durham Trea- 
sury MS.), In strauueet hathir emptispro cooperturadomus 
mofendinu ct^qo Henry IFallace v, 300 In helch haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn. Ibid. xi. 898 Hadyr and hay 
bond apon^ flakys fast. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems^ Ixvi. 86 
Greit abbais grayth 1 nil! to gather, Bot ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 2548 Hather [see Heath 2 b]. 2572 

Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 19 With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Hedder. ^ 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xvi. 678 
Heath, Hather, and Lyng is called in high and base Al- 
maigne, Heyden. 2607 Norden Surv, Dial. (N.), Heath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called hather, the other ling. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. in. 
il vt. i. (1651) 546 Those Indian Brachmanni.. lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks do on Hadder. 
2633 Hart Diet Diseased i. xxvit. 126 In the Northerne .. 

E laces of this Island.. They dry their malt with ling, or 
eatb, called there hadder, 2674-92 Ray N, C. IVcrds 235 
Hadder, Heath or Ling. 2725 Bradley Fain. Diet, s. v. 
Plague, They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat. 
C2720 Burt Lett. N. Scoil. xtii. (2754) I. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call li, Heather 
2066 Treas. Bot. 199/1 Cnlluna. The true ‘Heather’ of 
Scotland, called also Ling and Common Heath. 2873 Black 
Pr. Thule 3 Sel amid the browns and greens of the heather. 

b, pbr. To set the heather on fire : to make a 
disturbance. To take lo the heather : to become 
an outlaw or bandit. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy n’xx't, It’s partly that whilk has set 
the heather on fire. 2896 It^estm, Gas. 28 July 2/3 -A 
woman, .informed against the murderer, who at once ‘ took 
lo the hctither'. 

2. Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fas/igiata 
1884); Monox Heather, the Crowberry*; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss Polytrichum commune. 
(Britten Sc Holl. Plant-n.) 

3. attrib, and Comb, a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale, 
-bed, -beer,' -besom, -bloom, -blossom, -brae, -brake, 
-bush, -cosu (Cow sb,^), -honey ’, -knoll, -land, -roof, 
-top, ‘tu/tf -ivine, b. Of the colour or ap- 
pearance of heather : applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mi.xed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather-mixture, -stockings, 
-suit, -tweed, -wool, c. heather-clad, -covered, 
-mixed, -sweet adjs. d. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather ; hence fig- 
applied to a person ; heather-gTass^ heath-grass, 
Triodia deaembens; heather-owl, the Short-eared 
Owl, Asio accipiirinus. 

2820 Monasi. xxv. Halbert Glendinning. .expressed 

himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
^heather ale, which was at that lime frequently used at 
meMs. 2724 Ramsay Gentl. ShepJu 11. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the ^heather braes, 2855 Kingsley Heroes, 
Theseusi. 196 Beneath whose shade grew, .purple *heather- 
bushes, 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped x\'\. 153 He’s here and 
a\va ; here to-day and gone to morrow ; a fair *healher-cat. 
289s Crocker Men of Moss Hags xvi, That daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine. 2886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake il- 
ia To climb the *heather-clad hill. 2818 Scott Br. Lauiui. 
XXIX, What good can the poor bird do. .except pine and die 
in the first ^heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into? 
2863K1NCSLEV f Pater Bab. (1879) 246 He. .smelt., the wafts 
of *heather honey off the grouse moor. 2863 J. G. Baker 
N. Yorkslu i8x A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as *heatherland. 2885 Mabel (Tollins Prettiest 
IPoman xxvx, He changed his ‘ *heaihcr-mixture ' for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly. 2819 Rees Cycl. s.v., •Heather- 
roofs ^e frequently met with in the district of Cowal. 2876 
Mrs, Alexander Her Dearrst Foe I. 278 Tom entered, in 
a bright purple-tinted ‘*hcather suit*. 2824 Scott ..S'/. 
Ronan's ii, A head like a *heather-tap. 

Heatner-bell. a. A name given to Erica 
tetralix (or spec, to its blossom), and sometimes 
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HEAVE. 


HEATHEB-BLEAT. 

also to E. ciiterea. (In quot, 1735 app. = Heath- 

BELIi 2.) 

*7*S Ramsay Genii. Sheph. ii. iv, Blue heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on moorland. 1785 Burns To W. Simpson 
56 Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells. x8o8 Scott 
Plarm. 1. Introd, j8 Away hath pa<ised the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell. 

Sea'ther-'bleat. Sc. [Perversion, after hea^ 
ihe7% of the OE. name hi^fer‘hlku, goat-bleater, f. 
Jw^fcr goat + bixtan to bleat : from the noise which 
it makes in flight, associated in many languages 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Diet. Birds 
885 ; Swainson, Prov. Name Birds 192). So Ger. 
himmehUge^ Fr. ck^vre-volante^ Gaelic meantmn- 
adhair air-kid, gabhair-adhair sky- or air-goat, 
etc.] The Snipe. 

[c xooo .ffiLFRic Glass, in Wr.-Wulcker 116/41 Bt'coca, 
haferblaele, uel pur. /bid. 260/3. cioSo Ag-s. Gloss, ibid. 
361/17 Bngiuntt haferblffite,] 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. 
Bncp^cl., fieaiherd>leetf the mire snipe. x8^ Crockett 
Bmders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather- 
bleat). ■ Ibid.^ Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

Eea.’tlier-bleaiter. Sc. ani north, dial. Also 
-blut(t)er, -bluiter, -blooter ; corrnpted eam- 
bkater, hammer-bkcit, -er, [as prec., with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -EB.] = prec. 

rt 16x7 Burel Pilgremer in Watson Collect. (1706) 11. 27 
(Jam.) The Hobie and the Hedderbluter. _ 1791 Statist. 
Acc. Scotl.y Ayrsh. H. 72 (Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a hether bluiter. 18*0 Scott Mcmast. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then .. forby moor-cocks and heather- 
blutters? 1893 Norihuntbld. Gloss.-^ Heatherdjleaier .Ax.\^ 
also called vtire'bleaierwcAgniter-snipe. 

Heatliered (he*?5a.id), a. [f. Heather -i- -ed 2 .] 
Covered with heather. 

1831 J, Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 319 A treeless 
but high-beathered rock. 1849 Avtoon Lays^ Island 0/ 
Scots xi, Scotland’s high and heathered hills, 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 133 A lovely drive with pink heathered 
hills to the right. 

Heathery (hrjieri), sb. [f. Heath + -ery : cf. 
pinery, ferneryl\ A collection of heaths; a place 
in which heaths are grown. 

1804 H. C. Andrews (pHle) The Heathery, or Monograph 
of the Genus Erica. 1840 Beck's Florist 10, 1 know from 
experience that Heaths win thrive as well in a greenhouse 
. .as they would do in a heathery. 1850 Ibid. Feb. 33 A 
skilful disposition of the plants in the Heathery. 
Heatliery (he’Ssri), a. Also 6 hadrie. [f. 
Heather -j- -t.j Covered with or abounding in 
heather; of the nature or appearance of heather, 
*535 Stenvart Cro«. Scot. I. 340 In cralg and cleuche,and 
mony hadrie hill. *710 Earl Cromertie in Phil. Trans. 
XXvIl. 296 The Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scurf, 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
*52 Flowers ‘that strangers seem Amid the heathery wild. 
*8x0 Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

Hence Hea’theriness. 

i86a Shirley Nugx Crit. i. 67 The romance of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lose the old racy heatheriness. 

Hea*tli-lieii. a. The female of the Heath- 
cock ; the Grey-hen. b. Applied in N, America 
to species of grouse. 

1591 Shuttleworth Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 66 A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes w®*' broughte hetfae henes liijt/. *670 D. 
Denton Descr. New Vork {1845) 5 Wild Fowl there is great 
store of, as Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. *728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 690 O’er the trackless waste The heath-hen 
flutters. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Heath-cock and Heatk- 
originally names by which. .the Black-cock and (Grey- 
hen were called ; but on the North American continent, . 
applied lo one or mote species of grouse. 
Hea-tUesSia. rare. [f. Heath -less.] De- 
void of heath. 

*604 J.GaAHAME5n5^a//t247 There on the heathless moss 
outstretch'd he broods. 

Heatbnick, -ical : see Heathenic. 
Heatll«pea(ht})pr). AlsoS -pease. AUibeious- 
rooted leguminous plant, Lathyms macrorrhizus 
{probus itiberosus'), called also Carmele. Also 
Heath-peaseling. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Heath-pease, or Wood-pease, a 
kind^of wild Pease. 1755 Johnson, Heath-peas, a species 
of bitter Vetch. 1800 Garnett Tour Scatl. I. 337 The 
or heath-peasling. iBtiS hied. ymt.XlX. 
77 Heath ^peaseUng.. The roots, when boiled, are savoury 
and nutritious. *863 Prior Plant-iu, Htaih-fea. 

Hea*tli*poTilt. Also -polt,-powt. = Heath- 
bird ; more spec, the female or young. 

*678 Rav Willughby'sOr^iith., The Merlin.. They fly also 
Heath-pouts with it. *687 Lond. Gas. No. 2263/4 It isHis 
Majesties Will and Pleasure, That no Person do . , presume 
to Hawk at any Heath-Poult, in any year before the 20th 
day of July. 1825 Sporting Mag. XVl. 422 [Hcl had the 
good fortune., to get 16 shots at healb-pouUs, or black game. 
*884 Jefferies Red Deer it. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, fly like a great partridge. 1887 Pali Mall G. 
4 Oct. s/i The young heath-pouUs are at first extremely 
tender creatures. . 

Heathwort (hr*>w»Jt). Lindley’s name for 
a plant of the Nat. Ord. Ericaceae- Also citrib. 

X847 in Craig. *866 Treas. Bot. 461/1 Shrubby plants bc- 
l ong ing to the heathwort order. 

Heathy (hx-Jii), a. Also 5 hethy. [f. Heath 
+ -Y.] Abounding in or covered with heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heath ; heathery. 
«*45o Fyssh^itge w. Angle 11 The tawney colour 


for tho.5e waters that ben hethy or moiysshe. *545 Brink- 
low CompL iv. B vj, Such heathy, woddy and moorj’ 
ground, as is vnfrutefuU for come or pasture. 1667 Phil, 
Trdfts. II. 52s It is Heathy, Ferny and Furz)*. *809 
Shelley Zastrpssixv, Pr. Wks. *888 I. x8 The wild berries 
which grew amid the heathy shrubs. *873 Black Pr. Thule 
ii, An illimitable prospect of heathy undiilations. 
Heating (hf‘ti9)> vbl, sb. [f. Heat t/.-i--ingI.] 
The action of the verb Heat; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot ; Uckn. ‘ in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling' 
{Labour Comm, Gloss. 1892). 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. xHx. (1495) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
melle the matere. *545 Ascham Toxoph, (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned . . tyy th hetynees and tillerj'nges. *592 Shaks. Ven. 
^ Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder breeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that is more loose. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
175 The loss of strength by heating or softening. 18^ 
S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elccir. Mach. 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores. 

b. aiirib. and Comb,, as heating apparatus, ap^ 
pliance, power t sferve; heating furnace (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan in which substances are warmed 
in various manufacturing processes. 

*6*t Cotgr., Chauffage, . . heating stufTe, or stuffe to heat 
with. x8ix A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) p. xxxviil, 
Chemical effects . . independent of its heating power, i860 
Tyndall Glae. it. ii. 240 Beyond the red.. we have rays 
possessing i high heatlngpower. *86* W. Fairbairn Mills 
I. 270 Feed-water Heating Apparatus. xB8x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Heaiingpumace, the furnace in which 
blooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 

Hearting, ///- a. [f.HEAT2». + -iNGi.] That 
heats or makes hot, in various senses. 

*59* Percivall Sp. Diet., Caluroso, hot, heating. x6o* 
Holland Pliny II. Table, Heating medicines. *732 
Arbuthnot Reties 0/ D/V/ 258 Truffles.. are heating. *812 
L. Hunt in Examiner q Dec. 771/1 To have .. his warmth 
in an argument traced to a heating diet. 

b. Heating sufface, the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water; the fire-surface : see quots. Heating-tubCf 
a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Cketn. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 
2S9 The grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. *86* W. Fairbairn 
Mills I. 261 The efficient beating surface is obtained by 
deducting from the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizontal cylin- 
drical flues, x8^ Times 23 July 6/4 Boilers, which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,690 square feet, with 
a grate area of xSg- 

Hence Hea'tingly adv.^ in a healing manner. 

*668 Wilkins Real Char, 303 Hearingly. llluminatingly. 

Seatless (hrtles), a, rare. [f. Heat sb, + 
-LESS,] Destitute of heat. 

*596 Willobie Avisa (1880) 154 This Not-seene Nimpb, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Drvden Rival Ladies v. ill, The 
heatless Beams of a departing Sun. 1680 J. Chamberlaine 
Birth Christ 3 My Wife is likewise known, Through heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 1887 T. Hardy Wood* 
landers 111. xii. 243 Bright but beatless sun. 

Heat-spot. a. A red spot on the skin, a freckle, 
b. Physiol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of heat can be produced. 

*822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 479 The blushing 
halo by which ih^ are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. *887 G. T. Lado Physiol. Psychol xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected ivith the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine, .as that connected with the heat-spots. 

Heat-wave, a, A wave of radiant heat ; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects \ see Heat sb. 2b. b. A ‘wave' or access 
of e.xcessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another. 

1878 T. Fiske in N.Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 35 The sum- 
total of motion is ever the same, but its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &C., varies. 1893 
R. S. Ball In the High Heavens x\\, {.heading) The * Heat 
Wave ’ of 1892. Ibid. The culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ‘the great heat-wave'. .The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward. 
HeaTime (houm), Obs. or arch, [a, F. heaxime 
(hum):— OF, hdmex see HelmjAI] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries, sometimes over a 
smaller close-fitting one, ‘ 

1572 Bossewell Armorie ii, 122 "Whiche of heraltes is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre. x6*o Guillim 
Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 304. 1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), 
Heaulme or Heautne, a I'erro in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. *834 pLAKCHEi?rrV, Costume 186 The great j 
crested helmet or heaume was now [temp. Hen. V] only 
worn for the tournament, 1858 Morris Poems I 
239 Their heaumes are on, whereby, half blind, They pass 
by many sights. 

SCeauto-Chfipl^)? before avowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. kavrov of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common Auto- ; as in Heauta’ndrous 
a. [Gr. avbp-l dvrip roan] (see quot.). HeauJto- 
mo'rpliism [Gr. pop^ij form] = Automorphism. 
Heanto'phany [Gr. *<pavia, f. ipaivuv to show], 
self-manifestation. Keauttophonics [Gr. (pojvif 
sound] = AuTOPHOKr, 

*837 J. F. Palmer in % Hunters Wks. IV. 35 note. 
Three kinds of hermaphroditism. First, the oyptandrous 


. .Second, the “heautandrous, in which the male organs are 
developed, ^but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
same individual. *870 Rollestos Anim. Life 248 The act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
hermaphrodites. *886 Solly Handbk. Psychol, *Heauto- 
morphism, in default of science, is ever the first resource of 
explanation ; i. e. we judge of others by ourselves, a *834 
Coleridge Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1* *57 there be 
one other subject graced by^the same total *heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of nis [Jeremy Taylor's] profound 
common sense the ways and weaknesses of men. • 

Heave v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 

(hrvd), hove (haov). Forms ; i hebban, hmb- 
ban, 2-4 hebb0(n, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
beave; also 3 heoven, (..yd frcs.sing. Ind.traCS, 
befletS), 4 heeve, 5 hefi(e, 3-6 Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 Sc, beif. Pa. t. and pple. : see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic strong vb. : OE. hfbban (Itifp), 
hif, hafen {his/en) = OFris. heva, hof, heven (Jievet), 
OS. hfbbian (Ji^ffiati), hof (Jiuof), haban (MLG. 
heven, hov, . hafen, LG. hefen, heffen, h6f, hafen, 
MDu. Iiejfeit, hoef {hief huef), gehaven, geheven, 
Du. heffen, hief, geheven), OHG. heffen {Ji^vit), 
huoh, haban {Iiapatt) (MHG. heben (heven, hefen), 
httof, huoben, gehaben, also heble, gehebt, mod.G. 
heben, hob, gehoben), ON. hefja, h6f, hafenn (Sw. 
hafva, hof, hcifwen, and hHfde, hdfd, Da. hirve, 
hcevde, hcevd), Goth, hafjan, hbf, hafans OTeut. 
*hafjan, hof (pi. hbtini), hatano-, corresp. to L. 
caficre, capio, to take. Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but snbseq. 
affected by many changes. The present stem hafj- 
had orig. a formative j (=L. -i- in oa^-f-o), which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. 
ME. e, lengthened by position to I, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of fj, giving bb in OS. and OE., 
affected all parts of the present stem, exc. and and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving hfbbe', 
hibhaS, hffiban, hffibestde, beside hifest, hifef, hpfe. 
In ME. the bb forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., but were at length everywhere reduced 
by levelling to f (later v). The pa. t. Iff oame 
down as hove‘, but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type Inef, heaf, hlf, hhie, and another 
haf, have, both of which survived till isth c. The 
OE. pa. pple. hafen was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for hofen (later /;roe«,/<ei>e),witha from the pa. t.; 
there are also traces of heven (cf. OFris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OE. (as in some of the other langs.) 
weak inflexions hefde, hefod ; these gained ground 
in ME., and esp. in mod.Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though hove remains in 
certain uses. The original sense, as evidenced by 
various derivatives, as well as by L. eaplre, was 
‘ take ’, whence, through ‘ take up ’, came that of 
‘ lift, raise ’, already developed in Cpm._ Tent. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, capis, capit, capiunt ivith OTeut. *hafjd, hafts, 
hajip, hnfjanb', OLG. hebbiu, lietis, keti% kebbiatJ, OE. 
hibbe, h^e5{{), h£fep, h^bbaH. Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with capire, it must be originally quite distinct 
from have, if the latter is = L. habere. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their derivatives have probably influenced 
each other, so that it is difficult in some instances to know 
whether these belong to ha/Jan ‘heave’ or hdbln ‘have’.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 


1 . Present tense stem (with consonant-exchange), 
a, Beowtilf (Z.) 655 Ic bond and rond hebban mihte. 

a X2*S After. R, 290 Uorie'hebben up hire breo uingres. 
1297 K« Glouc, (1724) *7 J>at an ober’hit scholde hebbe vn 
ne^. Ibid. 455 Our [«= your] herten hebbej? vp. c 1380 
Sir Femmb. 1248 Sche gan ko hebbe and pynge. 

fi. c xooo Ags. Ps, (Tn.) Ixxiii. 4 [Ixxiv. 3I Hefe Jni Mne 
handa. cxzoo Ormin 11865 He wile hemm hefenn upp. 
a 1225 After. R. 32 Hwon J>e pwcost hef5 up Codes licome. 
C1230 Halt Meid. 25 pat tu schuldest pin heorte heouen 
pidenvard. *3., E. E. AUit. P. A. 472 py self in heuen 
ouer hyj pou heue. *3.. Gaw. ^ Or. Knt. 1346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole. <2x400 Prymer {i8(jt) 65 Hcfetb up 
joure handes. 

2 . Past Tense, a. 1-5 h6f, 3~hove; (3 //.hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoef, 6 .SV. huif, huve. 
B. 2-4 hef, 3 heef, heaf, heof, 4 heef, 5 heve ; 
pi. 3 heven, hefven, heoven, 4-5 hevyn. y. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. 5 . i hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, {Sc. 4 hewid, -it, heyvzit, 5 heySyt, 
6 huit), 6- heaved. 6 heft(e. 

a. crooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxilfi] 1 To 5 e ic mine easan 
hof. <1x300 Cursor M. 11x14 pU ilk was lo" ••5?* 
ward hof (?Ar. hoifl iesu crist. Ibid. 28240 Chudir 


hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22.J , 

p. ctzoo rria. CoU. 

Lay. 1914 He. .him grimliche heaf [«■ xx/S ...I 

16509 Aldolf .. h®f [c 1*75 bfefde] hmhje his s • • 

23x05 Heo,. hefuen hine to kinge. c 1374 Chav Minor 

pr. ?. . (Camb. ^tS.) Shr hrf h^hjwrd 
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beef, Uft]hir hondes vp-. C1386 Chaucer Ktii's T, 1570 
And Arciia anon his hand vp paf, c 1430 Piigr. Lyf Aleut’ 
/cede III. i. (1869) 13S Sheh^it hye tohire tunge. 

. 5 . c 1000 ^LFRic Gen. xlviii. 14 He hefde ha his swi)jran 
hand ofer-Ephraimes heafod. c 1*00 Trin. Coll, Horn, iit 
H e dranc. .and Jiarfore heuede siSen up )>at heued. c X37S 
Sc. Leg. Saints^ Katerine 3$o pane hewid scho wpe bath 
hir handis. ^1470 Henry Wallace xi. 544 pai, .HeyfTyt \vp 
thar handis. c 1489 Caxton Scnties of Aynion xvii. 392 He 
. .heved his handes. 

€. xs-. Hovj rnarckande did his luyfe betray 42 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. 1 . ip8 Tho .. He heft hyt in hys purs., xspo 
Spe.S'ser E. Q. i, xi. 39 His raging bbde ,he hefte. 1596 
'Ibid. iv» iii. 12 Tlie other halfe.. Cambell fiercely reft, And 
backe at him it heft [rime cleft]. 

. 3 . Past Participle, a. i hafen, hcefen. 2-4 
hofen, 2-9 hoven, 4-5 hovin, -yn, -un, 4 ihove, 
4- hove. 7. 3 heven. 5 . i hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, (efed),4 iSr.heyvdt, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
6 heyved ; 6- heaved, 7 heft. 

- a. ajooo Christ 651-He wxs upp*hafen engla feSmum. 
a xooo Andreas 1157 pa wtes wop haefen. 

CZ2O0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Hie pis dai was houenin 
to heuene. a 1300 Cursor Af. 17962 (Gott.) Houen [v.rr. 
hovyn, hofen] sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. Brunnb 
HandL Synne 55 (Matz.) 5 yf a man have hove a chylde. 
xsSz WvcuF Gen. xxiv, 63 ^Yha^ he had houun vp the 
eyen. 1599 Broughion^s Lei. ii. 8 You are so houen and 
lifted NTJ. X787 Winter Syst. Husb. 162 To be hove out of 
the ground. 2853 Felton Font. Lett, i, (1865) 3 The ship 
%vas hoven to. 

y, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii. 3 [xiii. 2] When sal mi fa 
heven over me be ? 

S. c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxvi. ,§ 2 SiSSon bu ofer pone 
bistahefod. cxioo Trin, Coll.Hom. iii Urehelende pewas 
pis dai heued on hegh. c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Afagdalena 
926 And fand pe magdelane . . He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand. 1383 Wyclif Ge^u xiii. lo His eyen heued vp. 

S. Signidcation. 

1. Transitive senses. 

L To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with «/.) a. 
Formerly in general sense ; now orAsarck. or dial. 

971 Blickl. Horn. X49 Hie hofan pa bsere. c 1000 i^LFRic 
Horn. I. 516 past hi Se healdon, and on heora handum 
hebban. cxaoo Ormin X6703 Allswa se Moysass Hof upp 
pe neddre 5 wesste. a 1350 Childh. fesus jos (Matz.) 
Josep ..of pat best pat heo sat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun. X3^ Wyclif Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
c X386 Chaucer ProL 550 Iher nas no dore pat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-8$ Malory Arthur xxi. iv. He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan .. and syr Beawere 
oftymes heue hym vp. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. is*S) ^ b, 
Heve up ihy heed, & be mery. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 
zo His hand was heaved up on bight. 1639 E. Spenser in 
Ltsmore Papers Ser, n. (x888) IV. 75 He heaved vp his 
.sticke with an intent, .to hauestrooken me. 2671 Milto.v 
Samson 197 How could 1 once look up, or heave the head, 
zjos Pope Dryope 45 Her trembling hand she heaves To 
rend her hair. 171* J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
174 Moles, .do a great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. 1803 Bedooes Hyg/ia x. 63 It 
itched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
eave an arm. x8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to little 
more than.. the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modem use : To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy) ; to raise with effort or force ; to hoist. 

X7XS-20 Pope /Had 11. 250 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars, And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. 1793 Si-iZAion Edystone L. § 98 Our 
boat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. x8$3 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xv. (1878) 236 
For a space they have been hcawd nearly on end. X865 
Kingsley Herew. xix, Who heaved up a long l>vybill, or 
double axe. 

C. ahsol. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 23 This shoulder was 
ordain’d so thicke, to heaue. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Want.. When they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. transf. and Jig. To rafse. a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to i, 

a low Csdmon's Exod. 573 Hofon here preatas hlude 
stefne- c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiv, [xxy.] i To ' 5 e ic hxbbe 
..min mod. c xzos Lay. 1x280 Scoues huuen up muchelne 
nera. 13.. E, E. A Hit. P. A. 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde neue. <1x375 Lay Folks Afass .fii’.App. iv. 552 
Hef up 3or hertes in-to heuen. a 1400-50 Alexander 30x4 
Ser Dary . . Heuyd \’p a huge ost, x5i6 Piigr. Perf. 
(W, de W, 1531) 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth \'p the spiryt to god. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
X2 The resolution.. heaved a load from off my heart. X851 
W. Philups Woman's Eights in Speeches (1863) 28 Strong 
political excitement. .heaves a whole nation on to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

fb. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, etc.) ; to extol. Obs. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter xcviilli]. 9 HebbaS up dryhten god 
ume. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 213 He hefieS his lichame, 
and heneShis soule. CX205 Lay. 23183 We scunen..hebben 
bine to kinge, <1x225 Ancr. R. 156 Heo schal .. holden 
hire stille, & so hebben hire sulf huuen hire suluen. <i 1300 
K. Horn 1267 pa me to knijt houe. <r X400-S0 Alexaftder 
3290 Cure Iord..heues him to welthis. 1450^x530 AJyrr. 
our Ladye 290 Lorde thou art . . heyued atoue aU thynges 
wyibouten ende. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
43 b, Ambition . . heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree ofdtgnitie and honour. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Thyee 
Serin, i. 127 Rich men, who .. baue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches, 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. 
VI, For the prevention of growing sebisme the Bishop was 
heav’d a^ve the Presbyter. 

+ c. To set up? erect, institute. Obs. 
cixoo Orxhn 16840 l>e33..borenn purrh hemm sellfeon upp 
• tSeUnessess. 


1 3. sjcc. To' lift (a child) from the font (formerly 
the duty of a sponsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to; hence to baptize, christen. .(Ger. 

etft kind aus der taufe hebeUi med.L. Icvare de 
sacro fonte^ ' . • 

CI200 Ormin xo88i Whase shall i Crisstenndom Beon 
hofenn upp. 1303 R. Brunnr Handl. Synne 9698-56 
chyidiyn heue, Je shul nat forgete ne leue, To teche hyt 
aternoster and crede.: £'1340 Cursor A 1 . j68 (Fairf.) Of 
aptist seynt loan ibesushoef in flume Iordan. X340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstane. 
X480 Caxt6n ChroH. Eng. cxii. 94 Edelwold . . prayd hym to 
heue a sonc of his at fontstone. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 781 
Wee mon all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and I sail 
baptize thee, xsyx Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 39 Ham* 
miltoun he me huif..Ane sorie Surname. 

tb. transf. To present for confirmation. Obs. 
CX31S Shorbham 18 Hym seive no man hebbe schel To 
the Dischoppynge..That hi ne hebbe hare 030 child. 

+ 4. To lift and take away, carry off, remove, 
convey, Obs. , 

^ a 1240 Lofsong in Coti. Horn. 205 Summe tide ich habbe 
iheued of oSer monnes mid woh and mid unriht, ^ 1387 
Trevisa Hidden iRoUsl.II. 153 Flemmynges . . were ihoue 
kennes and i-putte to Hauerforde. c X440 York A/yst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. 1580 Sidney Arcadia ii. xxviii. 31 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. X603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. Hi, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves. x^8 Milton 
Obset'v. Art. Peace (ifist) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in themselves, they devise new way.sletc.]. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.t Hen. I V.ccixxxy't, To arrogate 
all III, They heave the Peerage; for that Pale ihrownc 
downe In breakes the Herd, to the vnfenced Crowne. 

*k b. Thieved Cant. To ‘ lift to rob. Obs. 

X567 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to robbe or 
rifle a boeweth. 1609 Dekker Lanthome Candledt. 
C iij b, If we heaue a booth we cly the lerke. X673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 39 Heeeve a booth, to rob an house, /bid. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Booth ; that is rob a Booth 
at a Fair.^ <x X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

c. Afiningund Gcol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) : said of another vein or stratum 
intersecting it. 

1728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 403 The Load is 
freq^uently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone.. one Part of the Load is moved a considerable 
Distance to one Side, .the Partofthe Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terras, said to be heaved. 1758 Boklase Nat. 
/list. Cornwall \x. 157 Guessing.. that the lode is heaved, 
or raore properly spe^ng, started. 1815 W. Phillips Outl, 
Aiifu^Geol. (1818) 163 Northandsouth veins. .always divide 
tin or copper veins, and generally alter their course ; or In the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. X884 
J. Presitvich Geol, I. 518 'The ‘cross-courses*,. arc of later 
date than the veins which they frequently dispbee or heave. 

+ 6. fig. To * move* ; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate; to urge, press. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit beuet hym hogely of kat 
hard chaunce, 1593 Drayton Essex Wks. 1753 II, 616 
The king to many for>vard still I heave. 

6 . To cause to swell up or bulge out ; to swell. 
1573 Tusser Hush. xllx. (187B) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 

and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. vi, 21 

50 fried that it may be hoven as with bubbles. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
our friths, and crowd upon our shores. x8o8 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XXVI. p, vii, Cattle hoven or swollen by this dis- 
order. a 1825 Forby Voe. E. Anglia s.v. Heven., Cattle 
are hoven by eating too much green clover in a moist state 
..Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil. 

7 . To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

x 6 x 2 j, Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1872) Introd. iz ’The 
surges up and down did heave us. 17x9 Young Revenge 1, 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart ! z8xo 
Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxiii, The death-pangs of long- 
cherished hope Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
1832 Db la Becke GeoL Atan. (ed. a) in The water was 
observed, .to be heaved up and agitated. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Aionem, iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his bosom 
with emotion. *851 Eliz. Wetherell Old Helmet xi. soi 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8. Toutter(agroan, sigh, orsob; words) 

vnih effort, or wth a deep breath which causes the 
chest to heave; to ‘fetch'. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. u. i. 36 The ^vretched annimall 
heau’d forth such groanes. 1^5 — Lear iv. iiL 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Pantingly forth. 
c 17x8 Prior Anxtv. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
a lear.^ 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 313 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 1824 Miss Ferrier /«A rr. liii, ‘Miss Pratt I* 
heaved the Earl. 

intr. for pass, 1821 Clare VxlL ATinstr. I. 266 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start. 

9 . To throw, cast, fling, toss, hnrl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort). 
Now .only Naut. and colhq. 

a 1592 Greene Orpharion "Wks. (Grosarl) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me oucr boord. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
lii. 12 The other halfe [of the spear]. .Out of his headpeece 
Cambell fiercely reft, And with such furie backe at him it 
hefL 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. \x, 44 He that 
doth heaue this lead.. doth sing fadorae by the marke, 1663 
Oerbier Counsel 57 There is., so much Stone 'heaved 
thereon, 1725 JDe^ Foe Voy. round World (1840) 116 
Ih^ hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 

51 Chambers Cvcl.\ /leave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-board, 1744 M» Bishop Life ^ 
Adv. xxvi. 248 The Captain by heaving the Lead found 
us to be but three Fathom Water, 1828 Craven Dial., 


. .HEAVE;v -n rr 

, Heave, 'to pour corn from the : scuttle » befpre the wind 
i instead of cleansing it by the fan. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
i xiv,. The body.. wa.s hove overboard. ,1833 M. Scott 
Cringle xiv. (185^) 329 With a swing he' hove the leathern 
noose at; the skipper and whipped it ov'^ his head. 2863 
i KiXGSLr.Y‘ Water Bab. i. (1889) 4 Tom wasjust hiding behind 
a Wall, to heave half a brick at his horse's legs. 

10. jVaul. To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; and, more generally/ Vo. haul, puli; draw 
with a rope or cable ; to haul a cable ; to weigh 
(anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail ; also, to heave 
out) ; to cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e.g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 
set the sails to the wind). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng, Seamen 27 Heaue out your 
top-sayles, hawle )'our sheates. 1633 T. James Yoy. 95 We 
heau’d home our Anker. 1692 tapt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. i. xvi. 77 To heave out the Flag, is to wrap it about 
the Staff. 16^ Dryden AEtieid v. (1886) xoo with iron 
poles they heave her off the shores. X711 W, Sutherland 
Shipbuild, Assisi. i6r To Heave, to hale or pull by turning 
round the Capstan. x’je^AnsoiAs Yoy. n. i. 122 The capstan 
was so weakly manned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cable right up and down. 1779 Forrest 
Yoy. N, Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser . . and hove 
the vessel off the ground. 1867 Smyth Sailods Worddk., 
Heaving astern, causing a ship to recede or go backwards, 
by heaving on a cable or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. This more immediately applies to draw* 
mg a vessel off a shoal. 1893 W. T. Wawn 6'. Sea /slanders 
5 The anchor was hove up for good. 

absol, 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii, We hove up (i.e. 
the anchor] and made sail. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. 
xvi. 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
1867 Smyth Sailops }Vord-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and thereby force the anchor out of the 
ground. Ibid., Heaving in, shortening in the cable. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

1 11. To remove, shift to another place. Obs. 
c 1205 Lav, 27490 pa hsf kat fiht of kan studen k®** beo ®r 
fuhten. 

1*12. To be moved or agitated in mind; to feel 
vexation. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 12815 Hir hade leuer haue lost all h!r 
lond hole ..Thus heuet hynd to hir hedc lord. Ihid. 
13426 Pirrus heivet in hert for his hegh chaunse, And myche 
dut hym for deth of his derf graunser. 

18. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Obs. exc. in spec, uses : see following senses. 

<rx3»S /f Soul 252 in ATap's Poems (Carad.) 343/* 
The hed haf up and the swirc. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1296 Dido, And vp-on courseris .. Hire 3onge kiwghtis 
houyn al a*boute. CX420 Pallad. on Husb.x.ts Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen. 1638 Suckling Goblitu 
IV. (16.46) 38 Pox on that noise, he's earth't, Prethee let's 
watch him and sec Whether bee'le heave agen. rws Pope 
Odyss. xxiii. 104 The huge trunc rose, and heav’a into the 
sky. 1808 T. Barlow Cotwnh. 11. 238 And temples heave. 
magnificeniTy great. 1853 Kane Grtnnell Exp, xxxil, (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up' slowly against the sky. 

b. Heave and set : to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 

2500 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. 5 , Quadrant it was, and 
did neve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great, a i66x Holydav Juvenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end . . sometimes the other . . is mounted*up by the waves ; 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. X727-5X 
Chambers Cycl. s.v,, When a ship, being at anchor, rises 
and falls by the force of the waves, she is also said to heave 
and set. 2867 in Smyth Sailor's Word’bk. 

14. To rise above the general surface, or expand 
beyond the ordinary size ; to swell np, bulge out. 

1629 Gaule Holy Atadh. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn’d to tread. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. i. Rules Lessons (1858) 73 True hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 2697 Dryden Yirg. Past, x. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 127? 2 Their Petticoats, which be^an to heave and swell 
before you left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
Concave. 1750 Gray Elegy iv, That yew-tree’s shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a mouId!ring heap. 1850 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XI. i. 152 It [cheese] is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

16. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also 

x6x8 J. Taylor (\Vater P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. (1872) 

8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea. X7*3 
Addison Cato iii. ii. My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
to heave. 2746 Wesley Princ. Aletk. 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 2827-35 
Willis Coffessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea. 2B50 Tennyson In Aletn. xi, Dead calm in that noble 
breast Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 2856 
Stanley Sinai 4- PaL iL (1858) 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 
their surface. 2884 Expositor Mar. 207 The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath \vith effort ; to pant, 
gasp. 

2678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. i, ^Vhile we fantastic 
dreamers heifve and puff. 2697 Dryden fV/y. Georg- lU* 
756 He heaves for Breath : which, from his Lungs supply d, 
And fetch'd from far, distends his lab'ring side, xflxx 
W, R. Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for breath. 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch; 
feel loathing. Also Irons., to heave the gorge. 

x6ox [sec Heaving X'bl,sb.\. s6o^ Shaks. 47 M. ' 11. L * 3 ^ 
Her delicate tendernesse wil find it selfc abus’d, begin to 
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heaue the gdrge, disrelUsh and abhorre the Moore. *755 
JoHNSON,.//tftf z'tf . . 4, to keck ; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.\ Heave and threnv^ to retch 
andend by vomiting.. *894 Mrs. too Many 

I. X20 It makes me heave to hear you. 
f 18 . To make An effort to lift or move some- 
thing; to push- or 'press tvith force; to put forth 
effort, endeavour, labour, strive.. Heave at \ to aim 
at, strive after. Obs, . . 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus ir, 1240 (1280! But l>er'On was to I 
heuen and to done, c 1380 1248 As sche wolde 1 

ke dorc to-brcke, sche gan i>o hebbe and pynge. 0x422 I 
Hoccleve yereslaud Wife 912 The .u'ynd ful sore in the | 
sail bleew & haf. 1535 Coverdale xxiu. 4 But they ; 

them selues wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. I 
X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. isx It asks some time to 1 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 1742 Young ' 
Ht. Th, vn. 399 Souls immortal must' for ever heave At j 
something great. 

b. Htave at (fig.) ; to meditate or threaten an 
attack upon ; to take up a position of hostility to ; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. Ois. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1546 Bale Scl.^ Wks. (Parker Soc.) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in their eyes, for so turning over their purgatory, 
and heaving at their most monstrous mass or mammetrous 
mazan, which signifieth bread or feeding. 159* Naske 
P. Pentlesse (ed. a) 15 a, He was spite blasted, heaued at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. i. § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick. 
1674 P, Walsh Quest, cone. Oaik A lle^. Pref., ITien they 
shrewdly heav’d at me again. 

19 . 'lo pull or haul {at a rope, etc.) ; to push {at 
the capstan so as to urge it round' and haul in the 
cable) ; to move the ship in some direction by such 
means ; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Capt. Smith Aecid. Ynz. Seamen 27 Break ground 
or way Anchor, heaue a head. 1727-51 Chambers Cyd. 
s.v,, To heave at the capstan signines to turn it about. 
1749 Naval Chron. III. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? 1794 Rigging 4* Seamaotship^ II. 338 The 
chaser heaves about as soon as the vessel he is in pursuit of 
is on his beam. 1853 Kane Grintiell Exp. (1836) 5x3 Heav- 
ing ahead between an Iceberg and a heavy deld of ice. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.^ Heave about, to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. Ibid, Heaving ahead^ the act of 
advancing or drawng a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fa.st to some fixed point before her. 

iransf, 2857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vi. Make the most 
of it ; heave ahead, and pitch into me right and left. xSSi; 
Rossetti Ball, fy Bonn. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away with all its din, 

III, Phrases. 

20 . From senses 10 and 19 : To heave a-teah : 
see quots. and A-peak. Tq heave (the ship) in 
stays : to bring her head to the wind.in tacking ; 
also inir. of the ship. To heave short \ * to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor * (Smyth). Tf heave iantx to heave at the 
capstan imtil the cable is taut. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
^eak on my anchor, Chambers Cyel, s.v. Peek, 

The ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable hangs perpendicularly between the hause and 
the anchor ; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-peek. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), 
Heaving~shori. Ibid., Heaving-iaught. 1795 Nelson 13 
Mar. in Nicolas Disp. II. 14 At one FM the Frigate hove in 
stays and got the Ira round .. As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the Ship was hove in stays, 1832 Marryat 
N. Forster xl, The frigate [was] unmoored, and hove ‘ short 
stay a-peak 1839 — Phant, Ship xviii, They had laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut, 1893 \V. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 88 Towards sundown, the chain was hove short, 

b. Heave down*, to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc, ; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised above the 
water is said to be hove otit. 

X7^S P. Thomas frnl. Anson's Voy. 271 They could not., 
use It as a Help for heaving down by. 17^ Amon’s Voy. 
i. V. 55 The Commodore . . ordered the Tryal to be hove 
down. Ibid. n. iii. 140 There are two coves . . where ships 
may conveniently heave down. Ibid. ni. vii. 367 They . . 
hove out the first course of the Centurion's starboard side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appeared sound 
and good. 1769 Falconer Did. il/anne 'Uuij, To heave 
down or careen a ship. 1798 Nelson 7 Sept, in Nicolas 
HI, 116 The place where large ships heave do^vn. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer liv, The ship had been hove doum, 

c. Heave to : to bring the ship to a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other ; to 
make her lie to. (a) irans. with, the ship as obj. 
{B) intr, or absol. 

a. iy7S Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LX'YIII. 397 Hove 
the ship to. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 357 
‘ Shorten sail, .and heave the ship to *, said the Captain. x8^ 
Lady Brassey in Gd. Words Mar. 163/1 We remain^ hove- 
to all the next day. 

j 7 g. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. % Nicholson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. *781 Blacden in Phil, Trans. LXXI.337 Soon after- 
wards we hove-to in order to sound. x8« Sir J. Ross 
Narr. znd Voy. vi. 79 This obliged us to heave to. x86o 
Maury Phys. Geog. .yra xix, § 8^ Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails ; hove to under close-reef^ main topsail and spencer. 

transf. 1832 MarryaT N. Forster iii, We must ‘ heave- 
to’ in our narrative awhile, 

21 . intr. (from sense 13.) Heave in sight : to 
rise into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 


object at sea when approaching or approached; 
hence {eolloq?) iransf. in general sense. 

1778 J. SuLUVAN in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) H* 205 
Those ships were out of sight yesterday hiorning, but 1 hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again. 1816 * Quiz *• Grand 
Master i. 24 The Table-mountain ’heaves in sight. 1830 
Gmt Lawrie T. Jlz. ix. (1849) **5 A most tremendous he- 
hear hove in sight. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § i.' 223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious struggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy. .to the west of the promontory of 
Ecnomus. 

Heave (hfv), sh. [£ prec. vb.] 

1 . An act of heaving, in various senses ; a lift ; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure ; a swelling or rising up ; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of tvaves, the breast, etc. ; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath ; an effort to 
vomit ; a throw, cast. Heave of the sea : the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vesseBs course. 

a 1571 Jewel On Thess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
heat increaseth, bis heart panteth. 2602 Shake. Ham. iv. 
i. 1 There’s matters in these sighes. These profound heaues 
You must translate. x6x2-x5 Bp. Hall Contempl.. O. T. xx. 
viii, Judah was at a sore heave, 1640 tr. Verdere's Rem. of 
Romanis III. 188 The Gyant.. gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that he had . . like to have overthrown him, 
2663 Butler ,//«</. 1.1.411 After many strains and heaves, He 
got up to his Saddle Eaves. 1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 1. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
to rights again, a 1734 North Lives II. 59 Divers heaves were 
made at the D^uke of Lauderdale. 17^ Johnson, Heave. , 3. 
Effort to vomit. 1833 C. Sturt 2 Ex/ed. S. Australia II, 
164 [A channel] so narrow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
18 The vessel rotted about on the heave of the sea. 1877 
Spurgeon Serm. XXHI. 140 It took them a long pull and 
a great heave to haul the uncomely lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 Stevenson CatHona 206 'I’here went through 
me so great a heave of surprise that 1 was all shook wdth it. 

f b. Heave and shove \ fg. great exertion or 
effort. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy iv. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should be militarie 
Tribunes chosen. 1612 Drayton Potyolbion iv. 56 Mongst 
Konests, Hills, and Floods, was ne’re such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of loue. 

2 . Mining and GeoL A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a ‘ fault*. 

180X Chron. in A nn. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is about eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the lan- 
guage of the Cornish miner. 2874 J. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 30 These heaves . . are sometimes of great extent, 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 1882 Geikie Text Bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 
12 The reefs here have taken a north-west * heave 

3 . pi. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious ; broken wind. 

1828 Webster, Heaves. x837-'4o Haliburtom Clockm. 
(1862) 86, 1 blow like a horse that's got the heaves. 1855 — 
Nat. < 5 - Hum. Nat. II. 122 It ^ve him the heaves. . it made 
his flanks heave like a blacksmith’s bellows. 

4 . concr. A raised place ; a swelling, an undula- 
tion, nonce-use. 

X882 G. Macdonald Warlock o’ Gleivwarlock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of gra^ 

Heaved (htvd),^/.<r. [wk.pa. pple. of Heave 
V , : see also Hove,] Lifted, swollen, etc. 

1578 Banister Hist. Matt 1. 35 Lykc a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 1591 Greene Alaidcfis Drcame 49 With 
heavM hands she poureth forth these plaints. X670DRYDEN 
ond Pt. Conq. Granada in. ii, With heaved-up hands. 1676 
— Aurengs. iv. i. Heard you that sigh? from my heaved 
heart it past, x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini s. 47 With heaved-oul 
tapestry the windows glow. 1871 K. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 368 
Dankly that bigh-heav’d grave shall gory Polyxena crimson. 
Heave llO, int. and sh. Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.) ; Heave-low (-law, -loeh). 
[app. the imperative of Heave v,, (?) with Ho 
int. Cf. also Hey ho.] A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc.; also used as the burden of 
a song, + With heave and how {ho^^fg.wWhfoiQe, 
with might and main {obs.). Hence Heave-ho v. 
intr,, to cry ‘ heave ho I * 

J3. . Coer de L, 2522 They rowede hard, and sungge ther 
too : ‘ With heuelow and nimbeloo ’. 1494 Fabyan vm. 420. 
a 1500 Ortus Vocab., Celeuma esi clamor nauticus, vet 
Cantus vel beuylaw romylawe (ed. xstS ut heue and howe, 
rombylow). a 1529 Skelton Bcnvge of Courte 252 Heue 
and how rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rowe 1 1558 
Phaer /Eneid vi, R iij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing, 
1591 Harington Orl, Fur. xxxvii. Ixxxix, Though they 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, with 
heaue and how. x6oo Nashe Summers Last Will 243 
Here enter. .3. maids, singing this song, daunring t Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, VpanddowTie,toand fro. i6rr tiiTCR. 
s. V. Cor, A cor ff A cry, »,by might and maine, with heaue 
and hoe; eagerly. vehemently, seriously, z8o3DiBDiNd'rm^x 
II. 254 To the windlass let us go, AVith yo heave bo ! x^o 
R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 8x They were heave-hoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, for 
three hours. 1885 C. F, Holder Marvels Anim. Life 17s 
y^ells,. .snatches of song, and heave-hoi’s rent the air. 

HeavelesS (hrvles), a. [f. Heave sh. or v, + 
-LESS.] Free from beavings; that does not h(»ve. 
1784 Jerkincuam Matilda in Eorzn^Oltl Ball. II. xliL 252 
! Yes .1 t’cs ! hU little life is fied, His heaveless breast is cold. 

I Tails Mag. XX. 532 The tents dial round and fax like 
1 a hcavclcss ocean lay. 
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HeaxreH (he'v’n), sh. Fonns ; i heben, hefen, 
-on, beofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -nn, heafen; 
heofene, -one ; 2 beofone, hefene, 2-3 heofene, 
beouene, bonene, 3 heauene, beofne, heoffne, 
beffene, beuone, 3-5beu0ne, 4 hefen, besraen, 
heiuen, -in ; *4-5 he-vyn, bewyn(e, -in(e, 4-6 
heven, heuin, 5 beuon, -un, 6 beavin, 6-beaven. 
[OE. hehen, hefen', -on, heofon, -un, str. masc. - OS. 
hetan, MLG. heven (Schiller-Lub.), LG. ht'hen,' 
hewen, hxwen ; in late OE. also heofone weak fern, 
(app. after eorSe, in keofonan and eordan). The 
OE. form in eo was caused by 7/-umIaut before the 
ending -un, -on. Southern ME. had usually hevene; 
even in nom., perh. from heofone fern. ; the more 
northern form in I3-I4thc. was heven, i.e. heven, 
whence ^ 1525 heaven with (e), now shortened as 
ra. bread. Ulterior etymology unknown: not con- 
nected with hafjan to Heave,- the e being radical. 

The LG. *hetana-, *hctuna^, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth, himins, ON. himimi (; — *himina^, and 
OHG. /«’;////(:— VkV/«V(«-), whence Ger. himmel, Du. hemcl", 
at least no connexion between them can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be assumed. The alleged ON. 
hifinn, sometimes cited as a connecting form, has no 
existence (see Bugge Arc/iiv II. 214). The existence of 
himil beside hebun in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. The mod.Da., Sw,, and Nonv. himmel are 
also from German.] 

1 . The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overarching the earth, on the *face’ or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float ; 
the sky, the firmament. Since I7thc. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinary form in 


prose : see c. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1571 Swa of hefene hadre scIneS rodores 
candel. a 1000 Boelk. Mctr. xxi, 77 Hiofones leohtes 
hlutre beorhto. cxooo ^Elfric Gen. i. 8 And God het 
fmstnisse heofenan. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. xio6 Wteron 
jesewen twejen monan on J>®re heofonan, CX275 Lay. 
27455 Ase heauene [c 1205 heouene] wolde falle. ai^oo 
Cursor M. 22694 A 1 that es vnder heuin [v.r, heimn]. 

137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 89 J>ane Ij'ftyt he his Ene to 
hewin. ^ 1387-8^ T. UsK Test. Love iii. iv. (Skeat) L 94 The 
httuens lye, which 1 clepe y« sonne. a 2400-50 A lexatider 
84 Any hathill vnder heuen. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald,.Off ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 2535 CovERDALS Eccl. tii. i All that is vnder the 
heauen. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. x. vL 4 
The ordinaunce..made such a great noyse and thunderyeg 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen. 2656 Stanley 
Hist. Philo 5 ,\, (1701) 187/2 Stars and Constellations; some 
fixed for the ornament of Heaven, a 2700 Drvoen Ovids 
Met, 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heaven’s high canopy, that 
covers all* 179^ Coleridge Poems (1862) 33 Sixlf burns 
wide Heaven with bis distended blaze. x86o Tyndall Glae. 
I. XV. lor A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Things of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven ; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart Also^. 

c 2000 ^LFBic Deut. L 28 Micle burga and oh heofun 
feste. c 1Z75 Lamb. Horn. 93 Swa hehne het his Kof 051136 
up to beofena. 2382 ’N'icxsF Deut. i. 26 Greet citces, and 
in to heuene wailid [i6xx walled vp to heauen]. 2576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 147 Advauncing j’ou w’ith praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. 2731 
Pope Ep. Burlington 59 That, .helps th’ ambitious Hill the 
heav’ns to scale. 2864 Tennyson Sea Dreams xoo Trees, 
As high as heaven. 2885 J, L. Davies Soc. Quest. 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature., 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance *. as 
coming to men from the living God. 

c. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (transl. Heb. pi. c'Od 
skdntayitn) in the same sense as the sing. ; it is 
now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens, etc, 

C825 Vesp. /’ja?/fz'viii.4r3JIcscsie heofenas werefingra 
"Sinra. 1382 WycLipPr. xviii[i). i Heuenes tellen out the 
glorieofGod. 1535 Coverdale Zrc/;. viii. laThegrounde 
shal geue hir Increase, and the heauens shal gcue their dew. 
1590 Shaks. Cotn. Err, 1. i. Cj What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv, 
(1635) 77 The Heauens. .are carryed in 24 boures from East 
to West. 2812 WooDHouSE Astron. i. 1 If, on a clear night, 
we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinuid. change, 1891 Law Times XC. 441/2 The Spectator 
. .seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2 . By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the region-of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and the birds fly ; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, the clouds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. ^ 

Rain or dew of heaven, 50 called as falling (or supposed to 
fall) from the clouds. . , ^ , 

ciooo iELFRic Gen.xxvit 28 Sylle he God of hrofen« ^ 

2382 WycuF fob XXXV. 11 The bestb of the ertbe. -the 

of heuene. — vii.2 Lew! foure wj’ndisofheuen mu^t 

in the mydil see. 2563 W. Fulkf. Meteors b, i ^ 

water that comtnelh uom Heaven, m raine. ' 

Mcrch. K IV. i. 78 The JIounuiiK of 

gusts of huauon. T733 Pope E.x. 

heav'n shall \-indicate their gram. x8^ Uoon 

Tears, and AlaSS 

their faces. sSjo — Windc-ji 146 Be Ji “f ^ 

and far atvay. Med. Eaposed w every wind of heap en. 
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HEAVEN, 


b. In reference to the atmospheric conditions of 
a country, the.clear or cloudy sky, etc., = climate. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ^Conv, 1. (1586) 26 Evene.# 
Countrie, by' the nature of the place, the climate of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starres hath cerlaine 
vertues. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hi 5 t 4 Scot. 1. 44 The 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the wethir. x^7 
Dryden Virg. Past. x. 04 Not tho’ beneath the Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav’n forego. 
1^7 Tennyson Prittc. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. 

3 . The 'realm* or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the , visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically viewed as the ‘floor*. 
EsJ>, in the collocation heaven and earthy as 
constituting the universe. 

c xooo iELFRic Gen. i. i On anginne gesceop God heofenan 
and eorhan. CX350 Gen. 4* Ex. 40 in firme bigining, of 
non Was heaene and erSe samen wojt." 138* Wyclif Mark 
xHi. 31 Heuene and erthe schal passe, forsolhe^ my wordis 
Rchulen not passe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. P. v. i. 58 Looke 
how the floore of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Ml. Blanc 23 A circle 
of thin haze, .marked dimly the limits between heaven and 
earth. 1842 Tennyson St. Agnes' Eve iii, All^ heaven 
bursts her starry floors. x86a Trollope Orley P.^ xix, (x866) 
149 Papa, .would move heaven and earth for her if he could. 
1887 AVto Antigone xix. (1888) II. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes used for the realms 
or regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move. 

1678 Cudworth Ir.tell. Syst. (1837) I. 6S3 Lifted up far 
above the starry heavens. X7a6 tr, Greeorys Asiron. I. 05 
The Planets and Comets move in the Heavens very freely. 
1838 N icHOL i^title) Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. 
x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, vii. iv. V. 152 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

•j* c. Jransf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies j an orrery, a planetarium. Obs. 

x6oo Nashe Summer's Last /IV// Wks. 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannot, .with Archimedes, make a heauen of brasse. 
1603 Verstegan Dec. Iniell. ii. (1628) 52 The heauen of 
siluer which., was sent vnto Soliman the great Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

i. In the language of earlier cosmography: 
Each of the ‘spheres* or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of each other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the earth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon), the fixed stars, and other spheres. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
seven to eleven. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7567 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thjmg bese hevens er oboven us heghe .. Ane es 
bat we be sterned heven calle . . Ane other es b^^ clerkes 
calles cristallyne (etc.]. 1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. 

Yin. ii. (1495) 296 Heuens ben seuen namyd in this manere 
Aereum Olimpium Igneum Firmamentum Aqueum, Im- 
perium, Celum. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret. ^ Gov. Lordsk. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 J>er ar nyne heuens, oon in erthe, fre ober 
amonge hem seluyn, ilk oon amonge ober; b® first® & b® 
souerayne of he speres, is b® spere couerant, and b^inne 
with-ynne b^t b® spere of b® sierra’s ; after bat b® spere of 
Saturne, and so to b® spere of b® mone, vnder whom ys be 
spere of b® elemenz, bat er fyre, EjTe, water, and erthe. pe 
Erthe banne-ys yn b® myddyl stede of b® ober clementz. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
conteined within the circuit of the heaven of the Mone. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. nu 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall part coniaine? The eleven Heavens and Spheares. 
/kid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards The first is the 
Spheare of the Moone . . The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne. .The seventh, the Spheare of Satume. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
menL The ninth is railed the second movable or Christal 
heaven. The tenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the Imperiall heaven, where God and his 
Angelsare said to dwell, 1783 Hoole Orl. Pur.xm. (Brewer), ’ 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above I^ft his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 283* Tenn^’son 
Mariana tn tke S. 92 Deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

* 5 W Shaks. Hen. Prof. 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuentlon. 

6. The celestial abode of immortal beings ; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, usually placed in the realms beyond the sky ; 
the state of the blessed hereafter. Opposed to kel/. 

csooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt. \t. 9 Fader ure bu b® ®art on 
heofene. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 45 GriS on eoroe and griS on 
hefene. Ibid. Engles in houene. cxzoo Ormin 3263 
To brukenn hefihess blisse. CX203 Lav. 21442 pu woldest 
to hxuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
be king of heuen. c X373 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Petrus 16 To b® 
I g>*fr^ keys of hewyne. c X470 Henry Wallace xi. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off ihrillage. And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwellis nocht bol in hea\dn. 2544 Suf^l. 
lo Hen. VIHt 2* Teache the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Ccttz>. ni. (1586) 157 b, 
Marriages (as they saie) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by destinie. . 1622 Bacon Hen. /'//, Wks. 1825 HI. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief. x6^ 
Milton P. L. t. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Hca\’’n. x8o3^ Wordsw. Intim. Immort. v.9 Heaven lies 
about us in. our infancy’. 2835 Browning An E/istle 241 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul’s -use while seeing heaven. X858 Sears Aikan. lit. ix. 


326 Heaven is not the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us the appropriate symbol. *870 Chr. Rossetti Seek A F, 
22 Heaven is the presence of God ; the presence of (jod, 
then, is heaven, 

b. Also in plural. ' [In its origin a literalism of 

transl. = L. atli, Gr. ovpavo(, Heb. D'do shamayim : 
cf. I c.] • _ 

cpso Lindisf Gosp. Matt, vi, g Fader urer Su ar3 in 
heofnum xiel in heofnas [Pitlg. m exHs]. c xooo Ags. Gosfi. 
Matt, xviii. 18 Swa hwylce swa gc xe*btnda5 ofer corban 
ba beob ^ebundene on heofonum. c 13^ Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
42 Heins and kyngis of b® kyngdom of heuenys. X348 
IJoALL, ctc,^tr. Erasm. Par. Acts x6a, He..sitteth and 
rei^eth in high heauensaboue. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. X. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfe tha pas to 
the heuinis. x6ix Bible Heb. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the hcauens. 

c. By the. Jews (at least in later times) seven 
heavens were recognized ; the highest, called also 
‘ heaven of heavens,* being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels. Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was probably of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories (cf. 4). 

cxooo.iELFRic Deut.x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
ri37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 948 Paule..thocht bat he 
was rewyst ewine . . to b® thred hew'yne,& syne in paradis. 
X382 Wyclif /’ r. cxiii. [cxv.J 16 The heuene of heuene [^^2430 
MS. S. heuenys] to the Loid ; the erthe forsothe he jaf to 
the sones of men. X38* — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid til to the thridde heuene. 2560 
Bible (Genev.) Ps. cxiviii. a Praise ye him heauens of 
heauens,and waters, that be abouethe heauens. x6xx Bible 
I /Cings viiu 27. The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. x688 Prior Ode Exod. Hi. 106 The Heaven 
of Heavens, the high abode, Where Moses places his 
mj’sterious God. 1734 Sale Koran (1764) II. 278 And we 
have created over you seven heavens. x_84t LKH^Arab. 
Nis. 1. 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 2838 W. 
lAviK Makojnet II. 219 From Jerusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to another. 

d. The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

2382 Wyclif Jer. vii. j8 Thei make sweete cakis to the 
^uen of heuene. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. Hi. 40 With loue 
in heauen, or some where else, a 2700 Dryden Ovid's 
Met. I. ^Vks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 2792 Cowper Iliad xi. Aurora, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 2842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 1. iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

e. iransf, atid fig. 

28x0 Montgomery W. Indies 111.23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angehguard of loves and graces lie. 
6 , The power or majesty of heaven ; He who 
dwells above; Providence, God. (With capital H.) 

cxooo Ags. Cos/. Luke xv. 21 Fasder, ic syngude on' 
heofon, and beforan <5e. 2388 Wyclif Dan. iv. 23 [26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene. 1593 Cray- 
ton EssexVlks. 1753 II. 602 Em*y.. Affecting the Supremacy 
of Heaven. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Romants i. 3 The heaven 
takes care of your quiet. x6^ Milton P, L. i. 212 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 2^2 Dryden St. 
Ettremani's Ess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 164 r 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was lo me whilst he liv’d. 
x8x6 Scott Bl. Divaf^iii, * For Heaven’s sake, no’, said his 
companion. 28x9 Shelley Cenci v, iv. 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts I 2883 Edna Lyall In Golden Days 
III. xiv, 299 How in hea\'cn’s name did you manage it all ? 

b. Also in plural. The powers above; the 
gods; God. 

*579 Harvey Letterdfk. (Camden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin ivill on day be so favorable and bountifull 
unto me, c 2592 Marlowe Massacre^ Paris i. iii, The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap ! x6zx Bible 
Doji. iv. 26 After that thou shall haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule, 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Romants i. 174 
The heavens .. made me yesterday seek to save you. 27. . 
Siege of Auhigny u8 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me ivith. 2839 Tennyson Crrn/w/jJ'Awft/ 893 She 
was ever prajnng the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound. 

c. In asseverations: By {^througliyhefore;*fore) 
heaven^ {heavens). Cf. By prep, 2. 

^ The sense in c and d is somewhat indefinite^ probably 
including the place and its Divine’ Lord or inhabitants : cf. 
Matt. V. 34, xxiii. 22. . : 

(c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Malt, xxiii. 22 Sebc sweraS on heofonan 
[Lind, on heofnc, be heofune, Vtilg, in ccelo], he 

sweryS on godes bO’f^®*l®» and on l^am be ofer b»t i»itt.l 
CZ400 Destr. TroyZsij, 1 may not hate hym, by heuyn, 
bat me in hert tes. 2620 B. Jonson Alck, i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I, by heaven.^ Ibid. 241/2 Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. 2716 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 1. 176 By beay’n the story’s true. 275* Mrs. Lennox 
Fern. Quix. viii. Hi. II. 187 * By Heavens !' cried Glanville 
..‘there’s no bearing tins'. 1859 Tennyson Merlin 
Vizden 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 2887 A. C. Gunter Mr. Barnes N. V. xviii, 
(1888) 235 He commenced to strut and hector about . . and 
cry, By Heavens. 

a. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in //.). Often with cjualifications, as 
good, gracious, great. Also heaveti and earth I 
2588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz, (1823) 11. 559 O Heavens I 
O Earth ! O nevcr-d>'ing Fame I 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii.' 
S9 O the^heuens, What fowle play bad we. *709 Steele 
Tatter No. 23 r 7 Heavens! Is it possible you ran live 
without Remorse t 275a Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. vnt. iii. 
II. 187 Good Heavens I cried Mr. Glanrille .. quite out of 


patience, I shall go distracted ! Ibid. ix. i. 209 Oh, heavensl 
..this must.. be a very notable adventure, ax^^ Dodd 
Fanny Melmoutk (1799) 96 * Heaven and earth I ' exclaimed 
Miss Mclmoulh, ' what will become of me ? ’ x8oz Amelia 
OriE Father fp Dan. (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven ! who are 
you? 2810 hiRS. ^Iarcet Conv. Nat. Phil. ii. (1'85‘t) 35 
Heavens, Emily, what an idea ! 2887 Frith Autobiog. H. 
iv, 75 Great heaven ! What a place to slop at I 

7 . fig* a. A place like or compared to heaven; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

2377 Lancl. P. pi. B. X. 300 For if heuene be on this 
erthe.. It is in cloislere or in scole. *346 J. Heywood /’ nr', 
(1867) 33 Th^ that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heven. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i, 243, I follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 1660 Sp. in Ho. Comm. 14 Nov. in 
Cobbelt Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 245 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be ^now the hell for women. 

Milton P. L. 1. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 2723 
Pope Odyss. m, 22 A heav’n of charms divine Nauslcaa lay. 
28x0 Scott Lady of L. ir. viii, Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven. 2831 Carlyle Fibe- 
lungen-Lied in Misc. Ess. (1872) III. 242 Here for eleven 
days.. there is a true heaven*on*earth. 

b. A State of bliss or supreme felicity. 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus ir. 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 2546 J. IiEYwpoD Prw. (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 15^ 
Spenser Hymn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
lo himselfe he faynes. 2^ Middleton & Dekker 1st Pi. 
Honest IVh. i. t. (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love ! 
O what a hell ! 2613 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 

Certainly, it is Heauen vpon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in ProuidenCe, and Turne vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 2678 Butler //«//. hi. i. 935 And like an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th' Heaven of a 
Lover? 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i, 59 The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, ’iwas heaven to hear, When soft it 
spoke a promised pleasure near. 

. c. In same senses : Heaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven, {fig* from 5 c.) 

2824 Scott St. Ronans xxvi, He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven. 1883 Rita After 
Long Grief xx\\, Lac^ Ramsey was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 2883 J. H. McCarthy Casniola I. vH. 156 Ihe 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed,- an earthly 
guest, was the West End of London, 
i* 8. iransf. [from 7]. A quintessence. Obs, 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen b® purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible bir^S** elementid, quinta 
essentia, bat is to seie, mannys heuene. Ibid. 23. How bat ' 
je may wib cure heuene drawe out euery 3 esseheia from 
alle b>ngis aforeseid. 

9 . iransf. [from i]. A canopy; the covering 
over a stage. [F. f/V/, Ger. himtnel.l In the 19th c. 
quots. directly fig. from sense i. 

2486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 In the entre..shalbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a heven. .under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite. 2621 Cotgr., Volerie,.tQ. place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen. 1622 Heywood 
Apol, Actors 11. Dijb, The couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens.. were Geometrically supported ^by a 
Giant-like Atlas. 2822 Shelley Prometh. Unb, hi. iii. 240 
Bright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven, a 2822 — Tzvo Fragm. Love Ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. 

10 . attrib.xiCi^Comb, a. Simple atlrib. ; in sense 
‘ of heaven *. (M.any of the early ME. instances in 
hevene are prob. examples of the genitive case ; cf. 
Lady -day, Lady-chapel, Bride-well, etc.). 

rt xooo Phccnix 273 Under heofun-hrof^ cxooo ^lfric 
Past, Ep. in Thorpe Lazvsll. 382 Into his fegeran heofon* 
healle. c 2220 Bestiary 227 If he leue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. CZ230 Geu. •J* Ex. 201 De firmament .. mai ben 
holen heuene-Rof. Ibid. 2B1 A1 5e Shinges, .Twen heuone 
hil and belle dik. Ibid. 1547 Heuene dew, and ercies 
fetthed. a 2300 Cursor M. 8290 (GStt.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. Ibid. 18741 (Cott.) pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 102 Under the heven cope. 
CZ440 Gesta Rom. 11. Ivi. 373 (Add. MS.) The loye of 
heuyne life. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 555 Many 
Heav’n-floods in our Floods do lose. 2667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 52 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav’n Towrs. 2844 hiRS. 
Browning Rhapsody of Life's Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of Truth. 2870 ftlAX ifULLER' .Jt:. Relig. (1873^ 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyaiis pitar 
..and that means .. Heaven-Father ! 2882 J. Parker 

Apost. Life I. '43 God came down in the great heaven-wind 
atid the great heaven-fire. 

b. ObJ. and obj. gen., as heaven-climber, 
-worshipper', heaven-assailing, ‘defying, -kissing, 
-rending, -threatening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1600: their number is practically limitless.) 

1602 Shaks. iii. iv. 59 Mercuric New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. 2602 Carew Cornwall {iZii) z^2 Set 
forth, against that heaven -threatening Armada. 264S 
Quarles^ Sol. Recant* xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav’n will not lend an eare If heav’n-engaging Charily be 
not there, a 2671 Marvell Poems, Billborotv Hill, The 
cliff Of heaven-daring Teneriff. 2780 Cowper Table-t. 
418 Perjurj', that Heaven-defying vice. 2818 K^ts 
Endym, i. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
2827 Keble Chr. y. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 2880 G. Meredith 'I'rag. Com. (1881) 252 The whole 
Alpine, .heaven-climbers. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as heaven-accepted, 
-begot, -descended, -dyed, -fallen, forsaken, -given, 
-made, -protected, -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 
number of these is unlimited ; nearly all since 1600,) 
Also Heaten-born, Heaven-sent. • . 

2592 Shaics. Tzvo Gent, 111. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen-bred Poesie. 2600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora full as fairc as she, Whose heauen-di*de 
face the Graces still admire. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 
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II. iv. III. Magnifittnce 386 Words of the Heav n*prompted 
5tile. 1659 W. Chamberlavne Pharonnida iii. lii. (1820) 
II. $2 The heavcn.built pillars of his soul. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 535 All yet left of that revolted Rout Heav’n- 
fall’n, in station stood. 1693 Tate in Dryden"^ yuveital 
Sat. XV. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost js sure o’er-joyM to 
see His Heav’n-stoVn Fire from such disaster free. 1715-20 
Pope /Had ix. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected Troy. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 314 The Heav'n-instructed Shipman 
thus replies. 1727-46 Thomson Sumnitrioio Who heaven- 
inspired To love of useful glory rais'd mankind. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. Jii. 2 Reason, that Heav’n-lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potter j^schyhis (1779) L 60 (Jod.) Heav'n- 
sprung, or mortal ? if permitted, say. 1787 Burns Verses 
in Kenmore, Here poesy might wake her heav’n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hark Par. Serttt. 11 . 227 In the free heaven-Vit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ck. 256 
The Heaven-controlled Seer. 

d. Adverbial, * to or toward heaven.’, as heaven* 
affianced, ^aspiring, -dear, ^devoted, -erected, -trails- 
laiedf etc. e. Similative, as heaven-dear, -sweet, 
etc. f. Parasirnthetic, as heaven-hued, etc. adjs. 
See also Heaven-high, -wide, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. 667 Heav'n-bent souls. 1597 
Shaks. LovePs Compl. 215 TheheaveP-hued sapphire. 1598 
Sylvester Du Barias ii. ii. 11. Babylon 564^ Mong the 
Heav'n deer spirit.?. 1607 J. Davies Summa Totalis K j b, 
Then {with that Heu’n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend, as’jxx 
Ken Ckrisiophil Poet. Wks, 1721 I. 526 A Heav'n-aspinng 
Mind, a 1711 — Hymnotheo Ibid. III. iSS With a Heav’n- 
erected Look. 1772 W. Hodson Ded. Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heav'n-devoted Shrine. x8ix Lamb Leisure, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Bailey Pesius xx. 
(1848) 253 'The Heaven-affianced spirit. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. It. ytnls. II. ia6 This heaven-^^piring tower. 

11 . Special combinations: 'f heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; lieaven-bridge,bridgeofthedead; heaven- 
burster (see quot.) ; heaven-gazer, (<z) one who 
gazes at the shy, who studies the stars, an astrologer ; 
{h) a fish, the star-gazer; so heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god, a celestial deity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; heaven-plant = heaven-tree \ heaven- 
send, something received as sent specially from 
heaven, a godsend ; heaven-tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some-Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reaching from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven ; heaven-worshippers, a 
Jndteo-Christian sect {CceHeolee) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also Heaven-duss, etc. 

e^’3yx^Casi.Love^4,lTox ‘heuene-bouwe is abouten i-b«nt, 
Wi^ bUb him i-stnt. 1865 Tylor Early 

Hist, Man. 353 Like the *Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim to careful discussion. Ibid. xii. 349 The 
Polynesians .. still .call foreigners **heav«n-bursicrs’, as 
having broken in from another world outside, 1535 Cover- 
dale /sa, xlvii. i3*The *heauencasers & the beholders of 
starres. xGxz Cotcr., Tapeeon, the Heauen-gazer ; a scale- 
lesse sea-fish.. hauing.. a great head, on whose top his eyes 
(wherewith he lookes directly vpward) are placed. 1593 
NASHECAnii’x T. Wks. X883-4IV.82 Excessiuestaring.and 
Stedfast*heauen.gazing. x^jx'Tyior P rint. Cult, II.sssThe 
Aztec TlaJoc was no doubt originally a *Heaven-god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning. 1865 — Early Hist, 
Man. xii. 346 A story. . which contains the episode of the 
*Iteaven-plant. x8ix H. Mabtyn in Mem. iii. (1825) 436 
This was a *Heaven-send, 1887 Qeninry Mag.'^QY. 

The man who has been away, is a heaven-send in a village, 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 348 note. In the Samoan 
group.. there was a *beaven-tree, where people went up 
and down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles, 
Hea'ven, v. [f. prec. sb.J irons. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into heaven ; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render supremely happy. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves i. xlvUi. 153 They are idle 
Divines that are not heav'ned in their lives, above the 
unsiudious man. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 225 
Surely I were rich enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven, a 1650 T. Adams 
Pract. IVl-s. (i86i> 1 . 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and foralittlepelfpozenshimself of bliss. 1655 H. Vaughan 
StVex Scint. i. Search (1858) 34 He heav'nd theirwalks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1839 
Bailey Festns xxxvl (1848) 365 Heaven our spirits. Hallow 
our hearts. 

Heaven, obs. form of Haven. 

+ Heaven-bliss. Obs. [peih. heaven was 
here orig. genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. , 
a 1300 Cwrjijr A/. 2692 (G6tt.) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis. CZ320 Cast. Love 113 Of heuene-blisse heo beoh 
i-flemed. ^ X583 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 62 Her deitec 
to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 

Hea*ven-born, a. 

1 . Of celestial birth, of divine origin. 

IS5S J- Weever Epi^. IV. xxii. (1599) E vjj Some heaven 
born goddesse. 1629 Milton 3 ° While the Heaven- 

bom child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
2794 Coleridge Motiody on Chaittrton 16, I weep that 
hwven-born Genius so should fall. X863 I. WiLLmis Bap- 
iistery i. vi. The immortal shoot orheaven-bom virtue. 

2 . Of such original genius or ability as to seem 
specially prepared or designed by Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcastic. 

1789 in Part. Hist. XXVII. 1080 {Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke lof Chandos) parodying w)iat Mr. Pitt’s father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the jircsent Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. 1789 
Burke Sp. Ho. Com. 6 Feb. Speeches 1816 HI. 394 The 
present minister, he understood, had been called * a heaven- 
bom minister* in another place. 1827 Scott 7 mL 27 Aug., 

VoL. V. 


He is a heaven-bom teacher. 1858 J. Bi Norton Topics 
265 The same Heaven-bom amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same. 

HeaTen-directed, a. 

1 . Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1733 Pope Ep. Bathurst s6i Who taught that heav’n- 
directed spire to rise? 

2. Directed orgnided by Heaven ; divinely guided. 

X738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 214 O sacred weapon !. .To all 

but Heav’n-dtrected hands deny'd. 1823 E, Irving Orac. 
God 152 The force of heaven-directed will. 
Hea-venfal. [See -pdl.] As many, or as mucb, 
as would fill heaven, 

1637 Rutherford LeiL t. xlv. (16751 96 The blessing of 
that House-ful orHeavcn-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him, 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III, 25 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heavenful. .of human nature. 

Heaven-gate. The gate or portal of heaven. 

c X250 Gen. ff Ex. 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus u.s. 
rx44o yaeoPs Well (E.E. T.S.) 269 J>in obedyens schal be 
kin heuene-keye, hat schal opyne to |>e heuen-gatys. z6^ 
Bunyan yerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 48 To see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy. 2844 Mrs. Browning 
Mournful Mother, Until ye two give meeting Where the 
great Heaven-gate is. 

Heaven-lliglly a. and adv. As high as heaven. 
A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

a 1000 Ciedmon*sDan. 553 J>act hu xesaw'e. .heofon-beanne 
beam. <■15x5 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy) 13 They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
heven hye. ax6z8 J. Davies Exs/asie Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav’n-high roofes sha! be embattelled With 
adamant in gold cnuellopcd. X8S4 Browning A6t Vog'ler 

i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1878 — La Saisias 382 World-wide heaven-high sea. 

Hea*venliOOa. rare. [See - hood.] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G, D. Boardman Creative IVeek 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. x888 Max Muller Nat. Reti^. 

ii. (1889) 30 This is the heavenhood of heaven. 

t Hea^venisli, a. Obs. [See -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to heaven ; celestial, heavenly. 

CX374 Chaucer TroytusY.xZx^ Fulof hcuenysshmelodye, 
e 1374 — Compl. Mars^o Lord a-bove..by heuenysh iv.rr. 
-y>sh(el reuolucion. C1391 — Astral, i. §21 This forseide 
heuenissh zodiak i.s cleped the cercle of the signes. ^1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 964 Ffor tbilk flece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1577 B, Goocb HeresbacHs Husb. 
IV, (1586) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves., loosing 
much of his heavenishe Vertue. 

Hence t Hea'veaisbly adv. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong, 

Hea venize, v. rare. [See-izE.] irons. To 
render heavenly, imbue with heavenly principles. 

a 1656 Bf. Hall Soliloquies Ixxx, O my soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz’d in tby thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

t Heaven-Mug. Obs. King of heaven : ap- 
plied to God or Christ 

971 BUckl. Horn. 2or Ic eom heahenge! Heofonc^minges. 
CXX7S Lamb, Hom.t>\ H wich wur< 5 m(g) eow haueo idon ]>& 
heouenking, a 1300 Cursor M. 14921 (GOtt.) pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. 0x440 Certerydes 2642 For lone of 
hevyn kyng. Tell me the trougth, 1591 Svlvekter Dn 
Bartas I, vii, 105 The Hcav'n-Kjng's glorious Prayse. 

Hea*venleSS, n, [See -less.] Having 

no portion in heaven. 

1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 22 Write this man., 
hopelesse, heavenlesse. 1839 Bailey Festus xx, (1854) 375 
As do idolators their heavcniess gods, We deify the things 
which we adoie. 

Hea*veiilike, a. {adv.) [See -like.] 

A. adj. Like heaven ; heavenly, divine, 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasttt. Far. Mark viit (R.) Menne 
farre aboue the common soite, or as you woulde saye, 
heauenlyke felowes. 16x0 Hislrio-nt. 1, 176 The Harmonic 
of inusick is so Heavenlike that I love it with my life. 
18x6 Coleridge Siatesm, Man. (x8x7') 35s O how^ heaven- 
like it is to sic among brethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence of love ! 

B. adv. After the manner of heaven. 

1876 Swinburne Ercchtli. 1590 Who behold Thee made 
so heavenlike happy? 

Heavenliness (heVnlinfe). [f. Heatenlt 
a. + -jtess.] The state or qnality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. 

1530 Palscr. 231/x Hevenlynesse, celestialeU. 1587 
Golding 2>tfiJ7<>y7/<zyxxvu. 418 One further marke oi the 
heauenlinMS of our Scriptures. <1x665 J, Gooxyum Filled 
so, the Spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation.^ 1702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. v. 
i. (1852) 183 Ihe heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (z86o) 1 . vi. iv. 182 
Kow.we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his former self, 

b. As a title: Celestial highness, divinity. 

1596 Davies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, sith your 
heavenliness Hath now vouchsafd itself to represent To 
our dim ej’es. 

Heavenly (heVnli), a. {sb.) Forms: see 
PIeaven sb . ; in 1-4 -lie, 2-4 -licb, -lik, 4-5 -li, 
4- -ly (also 3 heueliclte, 5 hefty). [OE. heofonltc : 
see Heaven and -ly i.] 

1 . Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the abode 
of God ; divine, celestiaL 
971 -BlicX'l. lloPt. xr Dsel-nimende kaes heofonlican rices. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Lukeii.x3 Mycelncs heofonlices ^vetyde-s. 
C117S Lamb, Horn, 1x3 Wc ne ma3enhabbcn k«ne heouen- 


HEAVENIiT-MIKDED. 


lichen clwl. cieys Ptmwn cur herd 638 in O. E. MUc. 
55 Ye beon byweued of heucUche myhte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 859 Hevinlyk loy and lestand bliss. 1382 
Wyclif Matt.^ vL 14 Joure heuenly fadir sbal forjeue to 30U 
joure trespassis. C1450 Golarros ^ Gaxv. 263 Hevinly 
god !. .how happynis this thing? 1526 Pi/gr. Petf. tW. de 
W. 153*) * Takyng on vs theioumey to the heuenly 
Jerusalem. i6n Bible Transl. Pref. 3 A sho*T ofheauenly 
bread. 27x3 Gay Kpist. iii, In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends. 1840 De Quincey Style 11- IVks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus, 

b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 185/1 Heuenly, celcstis. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. U. m. v. 84 If two gods should play some hcaueiily 
match, And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, (1837) I, 645 Ihe heavenly Venus. 

2 . Of or belonging to the natural heaven or sky ; 
now chiefly in the phrase heavenly bodies, i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clouds or atmosphere, as * heavenly dew*. 

X387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 271 pe ouer parly hcrof 
hatte Celica, j>at is, heuenliche and hije, for hi^e moun- 
taignes 3 >al beeh herynne. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures. The sonne and mone ecUpsen 
both. ^ e X450 Holland Hovulet 43x*The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 23 The rosis 
. . powderit biycht with hevinly beriall droppis. • 1535 Cover- 
dale yer. viii. 2 The Sonne, the Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-12 Bacon Empire (Arb.) 308/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause go<jd, or eviU 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noe rest. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 25 Heavenly degrees. 1874 Estes Half-hour Recreai. 
Ser. 1. 96 Of the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

3 . Having relation to heaven and divine things; 
divine, sacred, holy, blessed. 

CT375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor tioi Lang sermonjug Of 
haly lyf & hewinlik thing. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
31 She was so enflaw-myd with hevenely hete. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. it. 356 A breaking . . Of heauenly oaths, vow’d 
with integritie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vil. § 13 Instruct- 
ing them by his heavenly preaching, 1814 Southey 
Roderick XXV. 312 Never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K. Douglas ConfucianismiW. 72 The Sage .. pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4 . Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs to heaven ; of more than earthly or human 
excellence ; divine. Of music : Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence as schulen haue an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perfijtly kis sijknesse, ci^yo Henry 
Wallace viii. 1193 (^uhar byrdis bfythly .sang, .in hewynly 
armony. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 94 Quintessence they 
naine to be the chief and the beavenliest power or vertue in 
any plant, meiall, or beast 1588 Shaks./.. L,L, iv. iii. 
227 who sees the heauenly Rosaline That. .Bowes not his 
vassall head? xysa Steele Spect. No. 443^ ? i A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly Voice, 1779 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 26 May, Our journey ivas delightfully 
pleasant, the day beine heavenly. xE6o Tyndall Glae. i. 
XXV, i88 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beauty. 

5 . fl/w/. in pi. The heavenliee \ a literal render- 
ing of Gr. {Iv) Tors inovpayiots (Eph. L 5, iii. io), 
variously translated ‘ (in) heavenly places ’ or 
‘ things in Rhemish Vers. ‘ in the celestials *. 

X844 Mrs. Browning Dratna Exile Poems I. X02 Thy 
speech is of the Heavenlies. 1872 Svurgeon Treas. Dao. 
Ps. lxi.7lnhim we are made to sit together io the heavenlies. 
1873 E. White Lfe in Christ ii. xii. 138 Against spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 

6- Comb., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed adjs. 

1580 %\WZY Arcadia 11. vii. 44 Poems 1873 IJ. 52 The 
second sweetly-fenced ward, Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 1785 Burns Vision n. 2, I view’d the heavenly- 
seeming Fair. 


7 . Heavenly fmlt, the genus Diospyros, the 
Fmit of Jove (Loudon Encycl. Plants, 1855, 870). 

Hea*ve3ily, adv. In i -Hce, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 
heofonlice : see Heaven and -LT ^.] 

1 , a. From or by heaven, b. In a heavenly 
manner or degree; divinely; qualifying an 

c xooo jElfric Grata, xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Cxlitus, heofon- 
Hce, C2380 Wyclif Sd. Wks. Ill, 343 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. C1430 PHgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cytxii. 
(1869) X2I pat I be a brid, hye raueshed, heuenlich contem- 
platyf. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemtn xi Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlie grem hewit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. r. Introd. 
iv, O Goddesse heavenly bright ! 1604 Shaks. Oth, v^l 
13s Oh she was heauenly true. 17x7 Pope Eloisa 297 Oh 
virtue heav’nly fair. 

c. Usually hj'phened to adjs. used allrib. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia iii. ii. 18 Poems 1873 II. 115 
C^ptiuing snares Which heau’nly-purest gifts defile, r 1630 
Milton On Time 19 Our heavenly-guided soul. ^ 17x7 
Eloisa 2 Where heav'nly-pensive conleinplatjon dwells. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxvii, Azure orbits heavenly- 
wise. 28OT Ld. Houghton Select, fr. Wks. 213 To seem So 
heavenly-happy in my dream. 

2 . To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 
as far apart as the two poles, differing lo/o cx/o. 

1674 Hick-man Hist. Quingttart. (cd. 2). 107 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to oe 
heavenly wide. , , 

Hea'venly-mi^nded, a. Having the thoug 
and affections set on things above; . 

^1656 Bp. H.KX.i.SourjFarr.v. to Earth 
are of the heavenly minded ^Ka^folk txSio) 

spirit affected. <* x66x Fullfb Whiteift 

IL 46s This heavenly-mmded man 

s86o W, P. Mackay Grace 4 Truth (1875) -xr To be more 
holy, more Christ-IIke, more heavenly-minded- 



HEAVENLY-MUTDEDNESS. 


IT'S 


HEAVING, 


Hence Hea*venly-mi*nded22ess. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 42 Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 18^ Longf. Outre-Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 1. 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly*tnindedness .. has fled from 
the temptations of the world to seek . .a closer walk with God. 

Hea'ven-pointing, fl. [Heaven lod.] Point- 
ing up;7ard to heaven. 

1884 Symokds SJiahs. Predec. he. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 

+ Heaveu-^ueen* Obs, [Orig. two words 
with hettene in genitive.] The, or a, queen of 
heaven; spec, a title of the Virgin Mary. 

c 1230 Halt Mcid, xi Meidenhad is heuene cw'en and 
worldes alefnesse. a 1300 Cursor M, 20140 pe leuedi, pat 
es heuen quene, hir l^ged sare hir sun cum to. 1:1386 
Chaucer Can, Veom. Prol, ^ T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and by ^beven {v.r, heuenes] quene, It wasanoJ>crChanon. 
i* HeavenriCy -riclx. Obs. Forms: iheofon-, 

2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (see 
Heaven) ; i -rice, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryche, 3-4 
-rike, 4 -ryke. [OE. heofonrUe^OS. hetanrtki^ 
f. heofoKy Heaven + r/c^ kingdom, realm; cf. OS. 
Jiimzlrikii OFris. himelrtk^ OHG. himilrtchii ON. 
himinrlki, (The form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
rice kingdom of the heavens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven ; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

971 Blickl. Horn, p Heofonrices duru. .belocen standep. 
rt 1000 Christ 1259 BiS him bel bilocen, heofonrice agiefen. 
c 1200 ORMfff 3489 To cumenn upp Till heofcfinrtchess blisse. 
CX200 Picfs «5- Virtues (1888) 7 De angel was 3edriuen ut of 
heuene riche for modinesse. 1340 Hamkjle Pr. Consc, x8g8 
Here lyves nan, under hevenryke, pat can telle . . what pe 
ded es lyke. 13.. Gav}. ^ Gr. Knt. 2423 Of alle pyseoper, 
vnder heuen-ryche. c 1450 Hymns Virg. 119 In erthe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens ! int, : see Heaven sb. 4 d. 

Heavens, adv. dial, and coUoq, Employed as 
an intensive. 

1878 Miss Braddos* OPen Verd. xxxviii. 260 * It’ll rain 
’eaven's ’ard presently.' x838 D. G Murray Weaker Vessel 
XV, It was raining heavens hard. 

Hea^ven-sent, a* Sent from heaven ; provi- 
dentially sent. Cf. heaven'Send^ Heaven sb. 9. 

ax6A9 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems (1711) 37/a If you 
your heaven-sent good could duly prize. 1777 Potter 
jEschybts (1770) I, 52 (Jod.) How relate the beav’n-sent 
tempest That Burst upon my head 7 ^1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2' I. 34X He is theu: heaven-sent friend. 

Heavenward (he*v’nw§jd), adv. and a, [f. 
Heaven sb, -t- -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction of 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward : cf. Toward. 

CX2S0 Geu. 4 Ex, 3025 Moyses warp es vt til heuene- 
ward. €23SolViil, los To-heuene-ward he loked. 

X390 Gower Cenf. II. 151 How such thing to the hevenward 
Among the goddes mighte falle. c 1400 Melayne 135 He 
sawfi a bryghtenes of a heme Up un-to heveriwarde glyde. 
0x440 Jaeob's IVelliE. E. T. S.) 172 pin herte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heueneward. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iii. xvi. 2 
Poems 1873 IL 130 Your heads to heavnward heaue. 1634 
Habikgton Casiara (Arb.) 89 When Pelion . .saw, that raine 
which fell But nowfroin angry Heaven, to H^ven ward swell. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? x68i Flavel Mcth. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
move.. heaven ward. 1784 Cowper Task vt. 818 Heav’n- 
ward all things tend. 1838 Marc. Fuller Worn. 19/A C, 
(1862) 360 Above the heavenward-pointing spire. x86o 
Tyndall Gtac. 1. xvi. xo6 The other summits, without a trace 
of cloud, .pointed heavenward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven ; tending or 
conducting towards heaven. 

1^5 Southey yean of Arc 24 The reverend man, .with 
heaven-ward eye Call’d on the God of Justice. 1799 ^mp- 
BELL Pleas. Hope ii, I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore If tkoillt be mine iii, Like streams 
that come from heavenward hills. 

Hence Heawenwardlytr^fb., Hea'venwardness. 
1838 Blackzv. Mag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. • 1839 Bailey Fesius xix. 
(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heavcnwardly. 
Heavenwards Ckew’nwgidz), adv: [f. prec, 
with advb. gen. : see -wards.] Towards heaven, 
in the direction of heaven, 

1650 W. Brough Scur. Princ. To Rdr.', Using them . . as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards.^ sBjo Brooks Wks. 
(1867) VI. 229 Whaftrade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness- w'ards 7 18^ Pusey Mht. Proph. 
428 Weighing it down that it should not rise Heavenwards. 

tHea'veilware, Forms; i-hieofonwara, 
2 houene-, 2-3 heueneware. ‘ [OE. heofonwara 
pi., f. -wara * people ^] ^ he inhabitants of heaven. 

cxooo Horn: I.‘36 Cristes ‘acennednys Jegladode 

heofenwara, and . eorSwaro, -and helwara. CXX75 Lamb. 
Horn. 139 Sunnedei bllsseS to-gederes houeneware and 
horSe ware- a 1225 Auer. R, 244 (MSS. T, & C.) A1 heuene 
ware and hclle ware. 

Hea*ven-wi:de, a.dv. and a. 

A. adv. By the width of the .heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

ct6ix ChapmanV/iii^ XX111. 299 Hurl’d about This way 
and that..alf hca^'en wide of his end. 2857-6 SEASsAtkau. 
vn. 62 This principle clears the pneumatology of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adJ. As wide or broad as the heavens. 

1883 J. Parker Apost. Life II. 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple. x8^i Pall Stall G. 18 Nov. 3,/3 An appearance of 

hcaven-wlde difference of opinion. 


Hea*ve*^-fFerin^. In the Levitical law : An 
offering which was * heaved * or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of other offerings, 
e.g. those for the construction of the tabernacle. 

. The word is used in Tindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of i6ri to render Heb. no^in t'ri/mdhiin x6tz 
also frequently rendered simply 'offering' or ‘oblation’), 
j which was taken by some Rabbis to mean * elevation ', from 
DOn romem to lift up. 

1530 Tindale Exod. xxv. 3 This is the heueofrrynge[x6ii 
offering] which ye shall take of them. \Table exp. Words, 
HeveotTringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.] 
— Numbers xv.20 Ye shall gcue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vnto an heue offerynge : as ye do the heue offerynge of 
the bame, euen so ye shall heue it. x6xx Bible Exod. xxix. 
27 Thou shalt sanctifie the brest of the waue-ofTcring, and the 
shoulder of the heaue offering, which is waued, and which 
is heaued v’p of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 252 He., passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite; yet so as offer'd to him first a Heav- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 

Heaver (hrvsi). [f. Heave v. + -er i.] 

1 . A person who heaves (in various senses r see 
the verb) ; spec, a labourer employed in landing 
goods at a dockyard. (See also BALiiAST-/;^nz;^r, 
Co.vl-heaver.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 84/1 Not- 
withstandine the pushes giuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied his fortune. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 69 
Padders, Booth-heavers, and the like. 1696 Luttrell 
Brief R el. (1857) IV.pfiThe heavers of coales fromtheships 
to the lighters. 1824 Examiner 70/2 Mere heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. x88i Mtss Jackson Shrepsh. 
Word’bk. S.V. HeUr, ‘The heler's as bad as the heaver ; 
which is analogous to ‘The receiver’s as bad aS the thief. 

2 . Something that heaves ; an apparatus for 
heaving or lifting, a lever; sfec. (A^<77//.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 
a rope or strap. 

XS98 Florio, Toladro, an instrument, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the carriage. 16x5 
Crooke Body of Man 775 The fourth Muscle is called 
Leuator or the Heauer. <1x700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crete, 
Heaver, a Breast- 2769 Falconer Diet. Mar. (1776), 
Heaver, a name given by seamen to a wooden staff, em- 
ployed by them as a lever on many occasions. 2794 Rigging 

4 Secunanship \. T90 The strap is nippered, with a heaver, 
round the block. x8^ Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Heaver, 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapered at the ends ; it is 
employed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses ; see Heave sh,^ 
Heave shotllder. In the Levitical law: The 
shoulder of an animal ‘heaved* or elevated in 
sacrifice (cf, Heave-ofeebino). h\ 5 ,toJransf. and 

fis- 

2530 Tindale Lev. vil. 34 The w'auebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the chlldem cf Israel .. and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes ; to be a 
dutle for euer of the children of Israel.^ 1647 Husbandm. 
Plea agst. Tit^s 38 Then the custome is (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake breast, <1x659 B*’- Bbownrio Serfu. (1674) I. xxi. 
278 'God', said Gregory, ‘requires. .the heave-shoulder and 
arm of Obedience'. 

t Heave-shouldered, a. Obs. rare. With 
raised shoulders ; high-shouldered, 
j *599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe in Hart. Misc. VI. 157 Ckip- 
, taines that Wore a whole antient in a scarfe, which made 
j them goc heave-shouldred, it was so boysterous. 

I Heave thigh, substituted by the Revisers of 
1885 for Heave bhoulder in the Bible of 1611. 

1885 Bible (R, V.)Xrr». vn. 34 The wave breast and the 
heave thigh \.tnarg. Or, shoulder]. 

Hea’Vlly (he'vili), adv. Forms : i hefisUce, 
hefilfce, hofelice, 3liefilike, lieui(c)liche, Orm. 
hefi3like, 4 hevyleche, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 

5 .Sc. hevaly, hewyly, 5-6 havelie, 6 hevily, Sc. 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. heji^lice adv., from 

Heavy: see-LT^,] 

1 . In a heavy manner ; with or as with weight, 
lit. and Jlg.\ ponderously, massively; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

c 1320 Car/. Love 1671, 1-ch'arged with synne.so hevyleche. 
*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly. *613 Pubchas Pilgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound a long time upon Trumpets, Comets, and Flutes, 
verj’ heavily. 1622 MABBEtr. Aleman's Guzman (CAlf. II. 
x88 This , . will light faeavilier vpon you then you are 
aware. X7X* Steele Sfect. No. 268 p 2 A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily. 1837 Irvinc Capt. 
Bonneville III, 150 The horses were too heavily laden to 
travel fast. 2871 Freeman Norm. Con^. <1876) IV. xvii. 57 
On the great house of. .Eadward hxs hand fell more heavily. 
x886 Mrs. Alexander^ By Woman's Wit I. vii. 207 Mrs. 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2 . With heavy, laborious, or dragging move- 
ment; laboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 
or animation. 

cxooo Ags'. Gosp. Matt. xiit. ic His hefelice mid earum 
jehyrdon. X598 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xvii. (1495) 63 
The humour by nyghtemeuyth heuyJy. Dh'cs ^ Paup. 

(W. de W.) i. Ijjc, iox/2 Yf tnc serxwee he .sayd so hauenty 
\Pynson hauriy] & dedely. x6xx Bible Exod. xiv. 25 And 
broke off their charct wheeles, that they draue them heauily. 
Lend. Gas. No. 3288/3 The .. Fireship sailing very 
heavily. X709 Steele Toiler No. 72 F 6 He read his Dis- 
course., so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
himself, x76oMiLLEsin/Vr/4 3nr<z2Lf. LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
leaving a large quantity of brownish ashes. 1824 Miss 
Ferrjer Inker. Ixvii, Breakfast passed verj’ heavily. 2887 


H. Erroll Ugly Duckling III. vii. 122, ‘I think I’ll be off 
now \ said Lambert getting heavily up. . 

3 . With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger; 
grievously. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 .^LFRic Gen. xxi. 1 1 Abraham ha undemam liefi^lice 
|>as word. CX380 WyclifYcwl Sel.Wks. IL 26 Jesus.. tok 
It hevely. 2388 — Mark xiv. 4 There weren summe that 
heren it heuyli with ynne hem silf. 2483 Vulgaria dbs 
Terentio 8 a, I fere me lest my fadyr here heuyly that ^hter- 
day j com not to hym. 1591 Spenser Teares Muses 35 (TheyJ 
Hearing them so heavily lament. Like heavily lamenting 
from them went, a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiii. § 124 
Berkley, .took this refusal very heavily. X777 BuRkECerr. 
(1844) II. 169 Any mistake or neglect of mine is .. heavily 
taken. 2816 Byron Siege Cor, xix, There he sate all 
heavily. 

4 . SVith great force or violence ; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly ; severely. 

C807 K. ^Elfred Gregory' s P ast. xxiv. 179 Da werasmon 
sceal hefiglecor and stiSlecor lasran, and ba wif leohtlccor. 
c 2000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xL 53 pa ongunnun , , ha a:gleau-an 
hefilice him a;:;en standan. C2200 Ormin 8236 Hewass 
Biforr fee Romanisshe king Full hefilike wrc3edd. 2375 
Barbour Bruce in. 235 It ranyt sa hard and hewyjy. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun I complenit 
hevely. 2548 Hall (T/ircw., .^c«. P7, 95 b, Thei had been 
Jievyly threlened for the tyme of his absence.^ 2588 Shaks. 
L, L. L. I. ii. 155 Thou snalt be heauily punished. <1x661 
Fuller Worthies, Northampton (1840) II. 533 Lately the 
earl of Oxford was heavily fined. 17^ Malthus P.opul, 
(1878) 128 Merchafits ., complain heavily of this inconveni- 
ence. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 223 The strong tendency to 
national unity told heavily against judicial inequality. 

6. To a large or heavy amount. 

28x9 Scotsman 30 Jan, 40/3 Oatmeal . , sold heavily at 
fuJIj' more money. 2847 R- Agric, Soc. VIII. 1. 64 
Farm-yard manure is used heavily. 2850 Ibid. XI. ii. 613, 
I stock heavily. 2859 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) II. 164, 
I have .. corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewritten 
it. 2864 yrt:l. R, Agric, Soc. XXV. ii. 271 The county is 
heavily wooded. 

Heaviness (he'vines). Forms: i hefisnes, 
(hffilisnes, hmfnis), 3-5 heuenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
hevinesse, 4 Sc. hewyues, 4-6 hevynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heueneys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
heavines(8e, 6- heaviness, [OE. hefignes : see 
Heavy a. and -ness.] The state or quality of 
being heavy : in the various senses of the adj. ; esp, 
a. Weightiness, ponderousness; gravity; weight 
or force of impact. 

c 2340^ Cursor M. 2323s (Fairf. ) Is heuenis of dint . . Ais hit 
ware dintis of a stipt pat smihJ’is smitis in hrire smejil. 
C2440 Promp. Parv. Hevynesse of wyghte, pondero- 
sitas.^ 2545 Ascham Texoph, (Arb.) 126 What heuyncs 
doth in a stripe euery man by experience can tell, ^ x6oo 
J, PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 11. 63 Having .. on the one side of 
their horses a great waight..to counterpoize the heavines of 
their drums on the other side. 2674 N. Fairfax Sulk 4 
Selv. 153 A perpendicular from the centre of heaviness. 

b. Burdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; fa 
grievance. 

C950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 We 6a 6e heron hefigmse 
6ies d®5es & b»lo. axz^ Ancr. R. 23s Pe heuinesse of 
hire fiesche & flesches un6eawes binimeS hire hire vluht. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 1800 Ihe harmys and ]»e heuenys hym 
happit ofyow. 1548 Hall Chron.,Hen, VI, 95 The causes 
and matters of hevinesse, declared in articles. Ibid. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sedicious billes, under the 
names of suche laborers.^ 2582 N. Lichepield tr. Casta- 
nhedeCs Conq. A’./wrf.l.xxiii.iso b, The heauinesse of my losse 
beeing such. 2638 Abp. Symson in Spurgeon Ifcas. Dav, 
Vs, vi. 2 And only lament the heaviness of his sickness. 

+ 0. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Obs. 
c 2386 Chaucer Melib. T 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wratthe to vs ward. 2^31 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
279 If any’man be at heuynesse wuh any of his bretheryne. 
2502 Arnolde Chron. (x8ii) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
Glouceter bare heuynes vnto my Lorde on \Vinchester. 15^8 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 98b, Never. .take.. querelles, dis- 
pleasures or hevinesses. .one against the other. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. V. 6 The instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 

d. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 
or senses ; torpor, drowsiness ; dullness ; want of 
animation. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxv. | i Nan hafi^nes 5as 
lichoman, ne nan unheaw. a 2225 Auer. R. 27b 5if 
muhtest wel wakien, he..Iei5 on ^ heuinesse. 1382 Wyclif 
Z. i//.YxxiL 45 He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xviii. (1495) 65 Ckillyd defnes 
and . . heuynesse of heringe. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach't 
Hush. IV, (1586) iQob, The dumpishe heavinesse, that pro- 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 2700 Dryden Sigism, 4 Guise. 
S04 A welcome heaviness That seiz’d his eyes. sBBsMarah. 
Exam. 18 Feb. 3/3 The terrible dryness and heaviness 
which make themselves manifest on every page. 

e. Dejectedness of mind ; ’{'sadness, grief. 

c 2275 XI Pains of Hell 45 in O, E. Misc. 212 Houdred- 
£ul IS he!.. In he wyche Is heuenes wiih-out gladnes. cx3?® 
Chaucer Frank!. T, 100 Hire freendes-.Conforten hire in 
al hat euer they may A1 for to make hire leue hire heuy- 
nesse. c 1440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was turnyd inio 
hevynes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 756 He 
was with great funerall honor and heavynesse of his people 
^ . .enterred at Windsore. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. v. i, 200 Let 
' vs not burthen our remembrance.^, with A heauinesse tbat)s 
gon. 2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 215 So much Heavi- 
ness had I lost, and so much Joy had I received ! ,*879 
Dixon Windsor II. viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 
of heart, broke up his Court. 

Heaving (hrvig), vbl, sb. [f. Heave v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Heave, q.v., in 
various senses. 

<i 2300 E. £. Psalter 2 Heving of mi bend. <* *3*® 



HEAVING. 


HEAVT, 


in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Ne kcpte heo non heuyng here. 
15*3 Skelton Carl, Laurel 250 With heuynge and shou- 
ynge, haue in and haue oute. i6or Holland Pliny 11. 62 
ITie sicke heauing of the stomacke. /did. 277 They shall 
not be sea*sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonly they be 
that are at sea. x6xi Shaks. IPint. T. \i. iii. 35 ^Tis such 
as you I’hat creepe like shadowes by him, and do sighe At 
each his needlesse heauings, 1709 Steele Taller No. 82 
P 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. X7S8 Reid tr. Mac- 
qiier's Cliem. I. 391 Areduction of the Lead, which is always 
attended with a sort of effervescence, and such a consider- 
able heaving, that . . most of the mixture runs over the 
crucible, xfea Playfair Illustr. Hutton^ T/t. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scctl. If. 279 A., mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream, .with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. . . Whenever a fish strikes against the net, they. . 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody lot When thou didst yield thy 
innocent breath In birdlike heavings unto death. 

b. - The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

X787 Public Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire boast of one [custom]- 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. 1800 F. 
Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Feb. (MS.), With respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter .. The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. x8*6 Hone Every-day Bk. 1, 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs a little in different places. In some parts 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed In a sitting 
position on the bearers* hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doors, a chair is pr<^uced. 

c. A name for certain diseases of animals ; see 
qnots. 

1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 116 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feeders, the heavings. 1883 Standard 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about three days after 
parturition, .generally c^led ‘ inflammation or sometimes 
‘heaving*, is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

+ d. Heaving of the viaiu : name of an old game 
at cards. Ohs. 

a x6xa Harington Efigr. iv. 12 Then thirdly follow’d 
heauing of the Maw, A game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft scene, A sawey knave to 
trump both King and Queene. 

e. With adv. Heaving-down^ heaving-ioi see 
Heave v, 20. 

X799 Nelson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Dis^. (1843) Hh 280 The 
Emerald., having been on shore and got so much damage 
zs to require heaving down. X833 M. Scott /'an: Cringle 
i. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. 1875 Bedford 
Sailors Pocket'hk, v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. ’ 

f. attrib. zxA Comb.\ heaving-day (see quots., 
and b above) ; fheavlng-house, (?) a gambling- 
house, for dice-play ; heaving-line {Naut.')^ a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel ; heaving-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled up; see quot. 1805 in a. 

1584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Petermen. .shall avaunce or set up any Wears, 
Engines,. Heaving Nets, except they be a Inches in the 
Meish. 1579 T. F. Newes'/r. North xiv. (1585) Fiv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling booibes, Bowling alleyes, and such places. 1826 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 425 Easier Monday and Easter 
Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day, because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to retaliate on the men. Ibid., The women’s heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Hea-ving, ppl- a. [f, as prec. + -ING '•!,] That 
heaves, in variovxs senses ; see the verb. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. fp Cr. ii. u, 196 l*he performance of our 
heauing spleenes. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Iii. 166 'llie 
Youthful Charioteers with .heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. *7*4 Gay Trivia ir. 103 The heaving tide In 
widen’d circles beats on either .siae. 1833 Hr. JIartineau 
Pr, JVittes ^ Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. .ASneid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. 
t Hea^visome^ Ct, Ohs. or dial. ■ Also 5 heui- 
sum, evysum. [f. Heavy a. -h -some.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad; dull, gloomy. 

*43S Misyn Fire of Love 11. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
bis exile me castis downe. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway : Your myrthe is gon. 
xs6r T. Norton CalvitCs Inst. i. 60 A heauisome inisti- 
nesse is cast before our eyes. 1825 Brockett, Heavisome, 
dark, ’dull, drowsy. So i8z8 Craven Dial, 

Hence i* Hca‘visomcly adv. Ohs., sadly. 

^ 1382 Wyclif Ecclns. vi. 26 Vnderlei thi shulder, and ber 
it, and ne bere thou heuysumli in the bondis of it. 
t Hea*vity. Ohs. In 5 hevyte, -ee [irreg. L 
Heavy a. + -ty.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14., Chaucers L. G. 1736 (MS. Fairfax) Lucrece, 
And eke the teeres ful of hevyiee [v. rr. oneste, honeste, 
•ec, heuynesse] Embelysshed hir wifely ebastitee. ^1440 
Parionope 2466 The french departed wylh grete heuyte. 

Heavy (he-vi), (J^.) Forms: 1 hefig, hefes, 
{north, hsefis), 2-3 hefej, 2-4 hevi, 3 {prmi) 
hefij, (evi), 4 heve, 4-6 hevy, Sc. hewy, 
5-6 (oyy), hevye, 6 hevey, (.St*, havy, -ie, 
hawy(e, hayvie), 6-7 heavie, -ye, 6- heavy. 
[OE. /if^=OS. h{^ig (MDu. hevich, Du. hevig), 
OHG. hibig, hfvtg, k^tch, MHG. hebee^ ON. 
hofitgr^ hbfigr OTeut, *hatigo-y '^hdtugo-<i f, 
^.haJi-Zf OE. htfo weight, f, ^hajjan^ to Heave .1 , 
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I. In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1 . Of great weight} weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of light. 

.c XQoo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxiti. 4 Hig bindaS hefige byrl»i'na 
,.andlecgea5 ba uppan manna exl^ cizooVices^ Virtues 
(t888) 95 Ic am heui, al so be Se is imaked of ierSe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288+99 Who sal vus helpe To remou bat heuy 
stone? 13.. Gavf.l^Gr, AVz/. 289 J>is &x, bat is heue in- 
nogh. 1^6 Bk, St-AlhaHsDiij, Locke. .that thay be not 
to heuy ouer hir power to weyr, 1592 Timme 10 Eng. 
Lepers Civb, [A coate) too colde for winter, and too 
heavie and hole for sommer, *665 R. Hooke Mierogr. 204 
It [the ant] was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the bulk and weight of its own body. 1765 
A Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 158 Bad tradesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1853 W. Grecorv luorg. 
Ghent, (ed. 3) 24, x atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than i atom of hydrogen. 

fig. a X340 HaMPOLe Psalter'vi. 3 J>eweght of wickednes 
b‘ makis joure heris heuyere ban lede. 1340 — Pr. Come, 
2868 For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, pat it drawes be 
Saul ay dunvvarde. a 1786 Cowper Yearly Distr, iv, Each 
heart as heavy as a log. 

b. To /xV, sit heavy upon or at : chiefly Jig. 

X594 Shaks. Eieh. Ill, v. in. 118 Let me sit heauy on 

(hy soule to monroNv. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(Vol. II.) 32, 1 have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart, 17*'* Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt, Brit. Wks. 
Ill, 209 This' public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation, c 1726 A. Evans Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, earth! lorheX-atd many heavy loads on thee I 1849 
Macaulay /fwA Eng. I, 287TTiese burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation. 

c. V/ eighty because of the quantity present; 
hence, in large quantity or amount, abundant. 

X728 Pope DunC- 1. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1795 Genii. Mag. 539/1 Another sharp frost and 
heavy snow. 1835 Penny Cycl. IIL464/X The early-sown 
crops are. .in general the heaviest. 1857 Livingstome Trav. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy crop as an 
old garden. 

<£ techn. Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics, applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

x87t Tait & Steele Dynamics of a Farticle (ed. 3) iv. 
Example 46 A heayyparticle is projected from agiven point 
with a given velocity. 

2 . ' Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific gravity. 

a 1000 Boeih. Metr. xx. 266 Eorbe w befijre oSrum jesceaf- 
tum, 1382 Wyclif Proo. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is the grauel. c 1440 York Mysl. xviii, 20 Hevye 
as leede. 1530 Pal-SCR. 315/1 Heavy as golde is or any thyng 
that wayeth moche, fuassif. X69S Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are heavyest lying deepest in the Earth. 2838 T. 
Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies feS An oil, deeper coloured., 
but equally heavy. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. iii. (1879) 
59 Platinum, the heaviest metal. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : That has not properly 
‘ risen and is consequently dense and compact, 
1828 Webster, Heavy. . 25. Not raised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ; not light; clammy; as heavy bread, 1837-42 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 17 Kneading .. is . . indispens- 
able, or the dough would be in lumps and the bread he.avy. 
X859 Geo, Eliot A- Bede ii. (ed, 5) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 ^KR\^Q-Go\s\.'oRedSpxderxiC\r.. (1888) 218 
The pasty is heavy. 

3 . Great with young; gravid, pregnant. Also fg. 

c X37S Sc, Leg. Saints, Magdalena 396 Suppose with barne 
scho hewy ware, a x6^ Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 1835 
1, 345 When they arc big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer W. 32 Two of them 
were heavy in calf. 

4 . Increased in weight by the addition of some- 
thing ; laden with. AHo fg- 

2622 Bacon Hen. VH, Wks. 1825 HI. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. 1. 65/2 
Winds . . from the West . . are heavyest at Sun-rise. 1840 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 11870) III. vii. 109 The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. x888 L. Malet Couns. Perfect, 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning. Ibid, 290 This hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow. 

6 . Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of more 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. transf. 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 
riage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Morysom liin. III. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid. 95 They have a race of heavy Horses. 1883 Mrs. 
Croker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1864) no Your heavy 
baggage— is it all right? 1ZS7 Daily Nexvs s May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens . . there is a little more doing, 1855 Ibid. 

3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as ‘shires'. 

b. xSM Lit. iVorld 7 Sept. 179/1 The father became 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 
Daily Neivs 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel 
trades. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 9 July 6/1 The passenger lines 
have secured gains on inaeases a year ago, but on some of 
the ‘ heavy * lines less satisfactory results are shown. 

6 . Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. 

1727-51 Chamoefs Cycl. s.v. Artillery, There was no 
attacking such a place for want of heavy artillerj*. 1813 
Wellington in Garw, Desf. X. 479. I have not by me 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores which were 
sent. 1828 Webster s.v.. Heavy metal, in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 24 Heavy guns were brought up . . and prepara- 
tions were made to carry the fort by storm. x8^ Cent. 


Diet., s. y. Arlilleo\Heavy Ar/iilerylU.Sh a\] artillejy 
not formed into batteries or equipped for field evolutions. 

' fig* Heavy metal :'see quot. 
x882 Ooilvie s.v., Heavy meial, guns or shot of large 
size ; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily ; power, in- 
fluence ; as, he is a man of heavy metal ; also, a person or 
persons of great' ability or power, mental or bodily; used 
generally of one who Is or is to be another’s opponent in any 
contest ; as, we had to do with heavy metal. (Colloq.) 

7. Mil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments; 
heavily armed or equipped : said chiefly of soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height - and weight). Heavy (jna) cliing) 
order-, see quot. 1883. (Cf. B. i.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 389/1 The heavy cavalry in general 
carry carabines, pistols and swords ; and the light cavalry 
very small carabines, pistols, and sabres, 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 43 To raise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 55 To be frequently 
paraded, and .exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
394 The soldier.. when he marches in time of peacein hea\-y 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. S^iith 
Gloss, Terms + Phr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and great coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 Tennyson {title) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

II. E.\pressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ii. 369 He him*selff . . Sa hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1500-^0 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 7 With 
haill, and haVy schouris. 1590 Spenser F.Q. i. viii. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. B71 Like feather-bed betwi.xt a wall And heavy brunt 
of cannon ball. x8os in Nicolas Nelson’s Disp, (1846) 'VII. 
i66note, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Sovereign.. 1857 Hughes Tom Broiun i. v, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 2865 Gosse Land + Sea (1874) 5 
A heavy sea running outside. i883 Mrs. Alexander Life 
Interest I. x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9 . Of ground, a road, etc. ; That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and tlius 
impedes motion or manipulation; soft and tena- 
cious. Also transf. 

XS77 B, Gooce Heresbach's Husb, i. (1586) 22 b, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and prepared 
for seede, it sufnseth to plowe it once. X710 S. Sewall 
Diary 1 Dec. (1879) *94 The ivays were heavy, 1720 

Db FoBCapt. Singleton yi. (1840) X05 The sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 1827 Whately Logic i, 111. (1836) 181 
Universally what are called heavy soils are spedfically the 
lightest. 1837 Boston^ Herald 3 Jan, 2 Scarcely any of the 
mail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o’clock, 
owin^ to the heavy state of the roads. Z855THORCAU Cafe 
Cod iii. (1894) 34 That we should find it very * heavy ' walk- 
ing in the sand. 1884 Lillytuhite's Cricket Ann. 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10. That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion. 

XS74 Newton Health Mag.LXy^ Mullets and BavbiUes. . 
fried .. are heauie and hard to digest. i66x LpvEU.Hist, 
Anim. + Min, lntrod.,The flesh of the males is more strong, 
dry, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks, 
1883 'Vin. 127 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole, 1842 J. Wilso.v 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

11 . Heavy in, on {ttpon) hand : said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. Also fg. 

1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
mandelh with the greatest ease imaginable, all hard-mouthed 
Run-away Horses ..and those that ride heavy in hand. 
2831 Johnson Sportsm. Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be 
heavy in hand, when from want of .spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, bearing his whole weight upon the bit. 2857 G. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. .xi. 106 Poor Bella ! how heavy on hand she will 
find him. 


III. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12 . Of great import ; weighty, important; serious, 
grave. Now rare or Obs. 

972 Bllckl. Horn. loi Eac we majon ;5eJ>encean pset pezt 
Kehgre is haet man [etc.], c 1000' Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 23 
Ge forleton pz piog synt hefegran [cxx6o Hatton G. 
hefejeren], [ ®re m dom, and raildheortnyssc, and ^eleafan. 
A 2225 Alter. R. 76 For he seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heuie, and hefden much mihte. 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen. JV , it. 
ill. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Ixird in hand,^ 2601 
■^Alts IVelln.y.^p Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. 2800 Spectator 6 Dec., To make a graver, and, if 
we maybe allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13 . Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense. 

C20OO Reel. Just, xxvii. in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 424 

Hwa. .on swa hefise scylde gehreosc. exo^o Byrhtferths 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 320 Wi3 hefigum synnum. ^***3 
O. E. Chron. an. 1106 Discs Scares eac wmron swioe hen.^e 
and -sinlice gewinn betwux pam Casere-.and his sunu. 
exxn^Lamb. Horn. 51 Ulcne mon..bct liS in heuie sunne. 
0^x200 OR.MIN 10028 Full of hefi? dwilde. ^ *594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pot. I. i. § I A number of heauie preiudices, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Lesues 
Hist. Scat. HI. X06 margin,T\\»t hayuie hatred and 
the Pechtes towarde the Scottis, 2603 Knolles I/nt. ' " 
(2622) 827 A dead march sounded, and heav’y 
manded to be kept through all the campe. i8ot S 
sports ^ Past. h. i. 50 In the sixteenth centuiy we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse of I 
bow. ,B.o ShelIev (Edifu, I. 37- The .Tybo 

side of ihc Alps ! iM. Idickess LM. (.EM I I; '35 1 ou 

^ve read in the papers of our heavy English Iro t. 

IV. Having the aspect, effect, sound, etc. of 
heavitvess. 



HEAVY. 


HEAVY, 


14. Of the sky, clouds, etc. : Overcast with dark 
clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanvhurst /Evcis in.'CArb.) 89 Thee welken is 
heauye. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Sertti. Ded. 82 Who 
so obserued our heauie heauens. 1876 Mrs. Alexakder 
Her Dearest Foe I. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or I 

substance; thick, coarse; also, massive in con> j 
formation or outline; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. ] 

x8i8 Scott Rob Ro^ vi, The good humour and content j 
which was expressed in their heavy features. /^/V. xix,We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yet^ that the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- | 
mental. 1859 Jephson Brittany v. 54 The church, like ; 
most of the purely monastic buildings is heavy. x886 
F. L. Shaw CoL Chesivick's Camp. I. _x. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreading flight of granite steps, | 
Mod, The heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier ' 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

18x0 Scott Lady of L, i. i, The deep-mouthed blood- 
hound’s heavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 18x9 
Shelley fulian 97 Listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 (1846) I. xxvii.383 Oneheavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side. 

•1*17. Of an accent: = Grave. Obs. 

1589 PoTTENHAM Eng, PotsU II. vi[i]. (Arb.) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then to rise vp, thej* gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Ponder- 
ous and slow in intellectual processes ; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness ; f slow of under- 
standing, inapprehensive, dull, stupid 

cj$oo Cursor M. 2778^ (Cott. Galba) Slewth .. makes a 
man lath for to lere, And heuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
Ayenb, 31 pe man iszuo heui ne louehbote to liggeand 
rest! and slepe. a 1400-50 Alexander ^708 Bot parde, hi 
prouidence impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
to he sternes. 1604 Shaks. Otk, n. i, 144 Oh heauy ignor- 
ance : thou praisest the worst best. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 71 The heaviest man in the country, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, A heavy Fellow, a duU Blockish Slug. 
X70Q Steele Taller No 132 ? x A Set of heavy honest Men, 
witn whom I have pa-ssed many Hours with much Indo- 
lence.^ X873 Lowell /I wwH? viy Bks.Zex. n. 250 If there is 
anything worse .. it is a heavy man when he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty; wanting in briskness or alacrity; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy, a. of material objects. 

a 140^50 Alexander 1^72 With heuy hedis and hoge as 
horses it were, 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 79 Of them., 
we haue ouer many, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body vnweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to be greuyd 
wyth grosse humorys. 1595 Skaks. John iii. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak’d thy bloud, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 214 
More creese than the Lanncr, and more heavy and sluggish 
in her flight, a 1700 Dryden Fyth. Phil. Wks. 1808 XII, 
221 His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 1808 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 45, I understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Brorvn Rosary ii. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak. 

b. of abstract things. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. W. v. 1. 375 The heauy gate [gait] of 
night. IS9S — John iv. i. 47 Still and anon cheer’d vj) the 
heauy time. X690 Ltoke Hitm. Und. 'To Kdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours. x8i6 Byron 
Parisina xx. Sleepless nights and heavy days. 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 30 Sept, x The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full is. per qr. under our la.st quotation, 

c. Time is said io lie or hang heavy ^ when its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

X703 Farquhar Inconstant v. iii. My time lies heavy on 
my hands, 1794 Mann vaLett.Lii. Mett {Camden) 444 My 
time does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 Tennyson 
Clara Verc de Vere 65 If Time be heavy on your hands. 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands? 

20. Of things, esp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions : Wanting in vivacity ; dull ; ponderous ; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

x6ox- Holland Plin^' II. 533 Polygnotus the Thasian .. 
represented much variety of countenance, far different from 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage beforelime. 1638 
F. JuNJUS Paint', of Ancients 6x Without such a force of 
phanlasie the whole labour of their braines will be but a 
heavie, dull, and lifc-lesse piece of worke. X708 Swht 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 111 It may still be a wonderhow 
so heavy a book .. should survive to three editions. 1846 
Wright fiss. Mid. Ages II. xix. 257 The longer poems, .of 
the first half of the fourteenth centurj’ are dull and heavy, 
1863 Mrs, C. Cl.arke Shaks. Char. xv. 383 This play, .has 
been denominated a * hea\'y one which_ means that it is 
not distingui’ihcd by STirious and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident. 

21. In Theatrical phrase : Sober, serious ; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts ; as heavy villain, heavy buswess. 

18*6 Disraeli Fro. Greyv.xW, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought tooheavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Hich. Nick, xxii, I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old. x868 Helps Reahnah 
viil (1876) 230 As the heax^ villain at the Surrey Theatre, 
would say. x88s W, C. Day Behind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval gla^ we have the heavy 
gentleman, chronic villain of the footlights. 
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"VI. That weighs or presses hardly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings. 

d* 22. Of persons : Oppressive ; troublesome, an- 
noying; angr}S severe, violent. Obs. 

C82S Vesp. Psalter liv. 4 [Iv. 3] Onhmldon in mec un- 
rehtwisnisse and in eorre befie werun me. csooo Ags. Ps, 
(Th ) liv. fiv.] 3 Wurdon me ha on yrre yfele and hefige. 
X382 Vl\CL\T Luke xviii. 5 Netheles for this widowe is heuy 
[gloss, or diseseful] to me, I schal venge hir. 1388 Ibid. xi. 7 
Nj’le thou be heuy to me. ct^oo Deslr. Troy 12220'E.neas 
with anger was angardly heuy With Antenor the traytor. 
2452 in Poston Lett. \. Introd. 72, I . .am informed that the 
King, my^ sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Sir J. Pastom Ibid. No. 771 III. 
xS3ltisdemyd that mylady wolde herafftr be the rather myn 
hevy lady ffor that delyng. 1579^-80 Plutarch (1676) 

go2 Above all others Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy. 
16*8 Hoobes Thucyd. (1822) 38 V*ou would have been no 
less heavy to the confederates than we. X703 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverer prove so heavy. 

fb. Heavy friend', a troublesome or evil friend; 
an enemy. So heavy father. Obs. 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F iij. If this 
ioconde person would alter bis visage. Ana counterfayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1554 in Strype Eccl. Mem, 
III. xxiii. 193 sir, I perceive that thou art my heavy friend. 
x6oo Holland Livy xlii. xiv. 1124 He .. was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. xSxi Seeed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 4 Some, .thinke him to haue beene 
an heauy Father to the^ Common-wealth. i62t Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. i. in. 8 This woman while she lined 
was an heauie friend of mine, 

23. Hard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

a xooo Laws Alfred i. c. 40 § 3 (Schmid) Pat ure geferan 
sume .. eow hefi^ran (wisan Dudan] to healdanne. cxzoo 
Ormin 1442 Harrd and hefi^ pine, 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc, 4583 pc days hat crille and hevy. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. 239/t Hevy and grevows, gravis. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xt. 21 hly hauie hap and piteous plicht. 1592 
Timme io Lepers Dij, Wherewithal! they carie the 
heavie vengeance of God. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 143 He 
.. endure Your heauiest Censure. x667 Milton P.L. xh. 
103 Who for the shame Don to hts Father, heard this heavie 
curse. 1703 Maundrell fosirn. ferns. (1732) 14s Let. 
p. 2 [They] hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Babylonian FeessW. 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 Trollope Barset I. xl. 

340 The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. Hard to perform or accomplish ; requiring 
much exertion ; laborious, toilsome. 

c X2SO Gen. <5* Ex. 2565 For al Sat bwinc heui & sor. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrol. Pro!., Curiofulsenditingand hardsentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne, 157^-87 
Hounshed Scot, citron.^ (1805) H. 288 Certain factious 
persons did beat into their ears, how heavie a journie that 
would be unto them. i6xx Bible Exod. xvih. iS This 
thing is too heauy for thee ; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, III. 537 
The work, he said, was heavy; but it must be done. 1887 
Ruskin Pmierita II, v, 170 'Fhe day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning sorrow ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening; sad, sorrowful. 

CX374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 12 The glad nyghl ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. C14B9 Ckxso^ Sonnes <f Aymon 
.xxii. 492 Your departyng is so hevj’^ to me that J trowe I 
shall deye for sorow, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 6z6 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a heavie Christmasse. 
1600 Holland Livy 1241 These proved in effect to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [anspicia tristid] unto 
Mancinus. x6 . , Chevy Chase ii. 19 in Percy' s Retig.j It was 
a hevy syght to se. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. x, This was a 
heavy pieceof news to my nephew. x827CARLYLEyi/MC, (1B57) 

I. 30 To the great body of mankind this were hea\y news, 

•fb. Heavy hill', the ascent to Tyburn ; the way 

to the gallows. Obs. 

1577 Gascoigne Arraignm. Lover In Brit. Bibl. (1810) I. 
76 Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill ; And there be bang'd 
all but the head. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, I saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn. 

26. Oppressive to the bodily sense; overpowering. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg, Saints, Ninian 702, And vaknit as of hewy 

i^lepe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 583 Hb Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 2845 Mrs. S. C. Hall IVhiteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oil. Mod, Llie poppy has 
a heavy smell. 

VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 

27. * Weighed down ’ with sorrow or grief; sor- 
rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. c X330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1820) 18 He felt him neuy 
& ferly seke. c 1400 Senvdone Bab. 400 Tho sorowede alle 
the Citesyns And were full bevy than: CZ450 Si. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 he bischop semed to be heuy, )je kirke was 
left sa unsemely, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde and heu5% 1^4 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 113 Her 
husband is absent and I think she will be heavjv 1725 
Pope X)dyss. ix. 1x7 With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 2859 
Tennyson Elaine 1284 For this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I, 1863 Fr. A- Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 
34 With a heart heavy enough. 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 
aix25 After. R. 342 Heui mumunge. 0x275 Pains 
of Hell 170 in O.E. Misc. 2x6 Poule he weppid with heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccleve Jifin. Poems 67, I walkid.. 

Besyde a ctouc in an heuy rousynge. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II. 217 Then answered he with heavie chere: alas, al.is, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 1603 
Knollf.s Hist. Tfsrks (xfoi) 82 With floods of teares 
abundantly running down tbeir heavie countenanced. 2827 
PoLLOK Cottrse T. 11, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant !>tc To heavy notes of woe. 


28. * Weighed down* by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depression or incapacity; hence, wear}' 
from sleep, sleepy, drowsy. 

1382 WvcLiF Exod. xvii. 12 The hoondes of Moyses 
weren heuy. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. JF. 885 Thisbe, On hire 
he caste hise hevy dedly eyen. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 239/t 
Hevy a-slepe . sompnohftlns. 1^6 Tindale Matt, xxvi. 
43 He,.founde them aslepe agayne. For there eyes were 
hevy. 2587 Turberv. Trag. 7 *. (1837) 152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, That slumbring long had byn. x6xq 
Venner Fia Recta v. 86 It will make the head heauy by 
repleating it with vapors. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
{1822) II. 247, I thought I had overslept myself—I am so 
heavy, 1843 Hood Song of Shirt i. With fingers weary 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

VIII. Transferred from action to agent. 

29, That does what is expressed heavily (in 
various senses). 

28x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 181^ The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 305 To pardon so heavy an 
offender. 1884 Sword 4* Tro^vel Jan, 25, I have been a 
very heavy drinker. 2M7 A. C. Gunter Mr. Barnes 0/ 
N. V. (1888) 95 Miss Anstruther. .returns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. 2^8 Gardeningas Feb. 712/2 A heavy cropper 
and a good table Potato. 

30. In other specialized uses (chiefly tech- 
nical from I) : heavy-clay, Hi. (see 9) ; fig. au 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped ; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(seequot.); heavy-earth = Baryta ; heavy gun- 
ner, —heavy swell ; heavy pine, a name of the 
Finns ponderosa ; heavy-sizing, -wood’ (see 
quots.) ; heavy swell colloq. (with pun on heavy 
swell in sense 8), a man of showy or impressive 
appeamnee ; one dressed in the height of fashion. 

1B69 Daily News 8 Sept., These unfortunate *heavy-clays 
never dream of bettering their condition. 2887 Pall Mall 
G. 2 June 5/1 Should the coin being weighed prove 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goe.s down, and the coin 
slips into a **l>eavy' drawer. 2890 Boldrewood Col. 
Refortner (1891) 136 We can always find out and trace our 
‘ ■‘heavy gunners'. 283SSm J.Ross Foy. Explan. 

Terms p. xv, *Heavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, and not m a state of decay. 2880 Nature XXI. 
299 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 
'^neavy-sizing' — that is, in plain terms, of substituting 
cheap mineral substances for cotton. 1830 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) 11.60 The peemie at Melton., asking 'Who’s 
that *heavy swell ? ' 1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you knowj 
and many some heavy swell with heaps of coin . Miller 

Planim,, Baroxyton rufum, Red *Heavy-wood. 

31. Comb., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as Heavy-armbd, -handed, etc.; also 
?ieav)>‘blo55omed, -browed, *!• -ekecred, -eyed, faced, 
fifed, fooled, fruited, -heeled, fawed, -lidded, 
•limbed, -lipped, -mettled, -mouthed, -paced, -priced, 
-shotted, -shuttered, -tailed, -wwged, -wiited, etc. ; 
also heavy-looking, -seetning. 

2377 Langl. P. Pt. B. XX. 2 Heuy.chered I jede and 
elynge in herte. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. ii. 25 Let., 
heauie-galed Toades lye in their way. '2598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann, ni. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
metled. 2625 Gill Sacr, Philos, viii. 116 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 1632 Sherwood, 
Hcaxxic'lookin^, hatbrennl. 2688 Bvnvmi I/eavenly Foot- 
man (1886) 146 What, do ye think that every' heavy-heeled 
professor will have heaven? 2702 Vanbrugh False Friend 
1, The dull, heavy-tailed maukin melts him down with her 
modesty. i8i$Spor/ing Mag.XhVl.zS:^ Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 2824 Miss Fekrier inker, xvii, The great awkward 
heavy-footed maidservanL 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 
163 Droops the heavy.blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree. 2850 — In Man. vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud, 2888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girl. 

jB. sb. [absolute tise of the adj.] 

1. pi. Heavies : heavy cavalry ; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in sing. 

2842^ Lever C. O'Malley Iviii, We’d better call out the 
‘ heavies ’ by turns. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xlix. Have 
you . . never happened to be listening to the band of the 
Heavies at Brighton ? 2876 Voyle Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, viz. 
the dragoon guards. The weight the horse of the heavies 
has to cany is over 19 stone. 2895 Daily News 19 Dec. SG 
Old soldiers .. representing the Household Cavaliy', the 
heavies, Lancers, Hussars, 

2 . A Stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 

2847 De Qujncey Schlosser's Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 53 

The verj' few old heavies that had begun to creep along 
three or four main roads. 

3 . Short for Heavy wet. slang. 

1823 Spirit Pub. yr/r/x. (1824) 441 A drop of any thing 
beyond a pint of heavy, 1850 Kingsley/}//. Loche\\, Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow's talk out of my mouth. 

4. To do the heavy : to swapper, to make a fine 
show, slang. 

2SS4 Gd. JFords June 399/2 Your ordinary' thief, if he 
have a slice of luck, may ‘ do the heavy * while the luck lasts. 

Heavy (hrvi), a.^ [f. Heave sb. 3 + -y.] Of a 
horse : Suffering from the heaves. 

2864 in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 

Heavy (he'vi), cuiv. [OE, hcfiie = OHG. hebfgo, 
hevigo ; f. hefi^ Heavy a."} = Heavily. . 

1. in a heavymanner; withw’eight,V/V.&/^.; poo* 
derously; massively; burdensomely, oppressively. 
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HEBDOMADAB. 


c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th-) IviiliJ. 2 Forman 5a2s wite eft, on 
eowre handa, hefije ^eeode. a 1125 A tier. R. 32 Heo liggeS 
mid iren heuie iveotered. ^1470 Henky Wallace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off main. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castankeda's Com/. E. Jnd, Ixxviii. 158 b, The Boates 
went verye heavie laden with theyr furniture- 2600 JT. Pory 
tr. Leo’s Africa n. 383 Holding their hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves repugnant. i6ti Bible Isa. 
xlvi. T Your carriages were heauie loaden. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 17 Lean heavy upon jt. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, Wks. 1808 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed. ^ 1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 
231 The mortality.. fell heaviest upon the poor. 

2. With laborious movement; slowly, sluggishly; 
laboriously. 

1701 Lond. Gas. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a sorrel Gelding 
trots heavy. 1708 NELS0K7 Sept, in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 
III. 1 16 The Culloden sails so heavy, by having a sail under 
her bottom in order to stop her leak. 1803 Naval Chron, 
X. 157 The third [boat], from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

t3. With displeasure or anger, See also hear 
heavy. Bear 16 . Obs. 

<7x380 WvcLiF Sel. Whs. III. 359 Many men henhen ful 
hevy wib bis sentence. X382 — Alarh x. 14 Whom whanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he baar heuye. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
v. kxv. (1554) *38 b, Hateful! also to euery creature, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges three, c 1565 Lindesay 
(Pitscouie) Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 

with this high contempt. 

+ 4. Gravely, seriously. Obs, 

X563 WiK^ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 106 
Thai hef failjelt hauelie. .and fer hauiar. 

6 . Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also H.eaty-lai:jen, 

*SS3 Brende(?. Curtitis 133 (R.) Bimiclias y* were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, but yet ry<jyng on horsebacke. 1669 
Drydes Tyran. Love w. i. Gross, heavy.fed..And shotted 
all without. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristopk., Clouds i. iv, 
The pipe’s heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack X, A heavy-pulling coat. 1840 R, H . Dana Be/. Mast 
XV. 37 A large, heavy-moulded fellow. 1885 Howells Silas 
Lapham (i8gt I, 1. 45 Lapham’s idea of hospitality was . . 
to bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck. 

t Heavy, v. Ohs. Forms : i hefisian, hefe- 
Sian, 3 heuegy, lieue^i, 3-4 heuien, 4-6 hevie, 
(5 Q'lye)* ^ heauy, Sc, hewie. [OE. hefi- 
giaUj hefegian ^ OHO, hevtgbn *hedi- 

g&jaHi f. OE. he/tg Heavy c.] 

1. trans. To make heavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive. 

^ cBzs yesp. Psalter xxxiii}. 4 Dejes and naehtessehefesad 
U oftt hond^tSin. a 1300 E. E. Psalier Xbid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es bi band of might, 
fX44o Promp. Pant. 239/1 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy in 
wyghte, gravo, aggravo, pondero. 

2. To weigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, grieve, 
distress; 

C897 K. i/Elfred Gregory's Past. liv. 4x9 Se hund wile 
aspiwan 9one mete Se hine heii^aS on hi.s breostum. 0900 
tr. BsdeCs Hist, iv. xxi. [xix.] (1890) 330 Heo w«s efthefigad 
mid b®tn Jerrum sarum. . ctoooAgs, Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 
SoSlice heora ea^^an w«ron gehefesode. c 1200 Trin. ColL 
Horn. 79 pefule lustesheuien besowle, X38* WYCLiF2i'<r/«. 
xiv. 26 Onys in the 3eer he was doddid, for the beere heuyde 
[1388 greuede] him. cx4p Pilgr. Lyf Manhodt 1. xlix, 
(1869)3011 is not matere of wraithe ; itshuldenotheuyyow 
of no thing. 1465 Poston Lett, No. 508 II. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwelle ther and that greily. xss3 
Gau Richt Vay 62 Cum to me al 5e quhilk arhewil (that is 
with sine). 1581 RIulcaster Positlo/is xx. (1887) 88 Darke 
and cloudie aire heauyeth. 

3- x‘«/r. To grow heavy or weighty, 
c 897 K. jElfred Gregor/ s Past. xxi. 163 Hu sio byrSen 
wiexb and hefejab. 01305^6*/. Christopher 96 in E, E. P. 
(1862) 62 Eueree as he bar bis child : hit gan to heuye faste. 
4. To become heavy through weariness or grief. 
<zxooa Guthlac 956 in Exeter Bk. If. 46 b, Leomu hefe- 
kedon, sarum gesohte. c 1275 Lay. 18408 Nou non hii solle 
heue^i and sub"^ hii solle sleape. 1382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 
33 He,.b{gan for to drede, and to heuye {1388 be anoyed). 

Heavy-armed (hewiiSimd), <r. Bearing heavy 
armour or arms. 

^ 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 388/2 The employment of artillery 
in the field^ deprived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot. 
1843 Liddell & Scott Greek Lex.,'0n\(7rif^s. hea\'y-armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arms, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) I. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at the battle of Plataea. 

Hea'vy-Ha-nded, a. 

1. a. Having the hands heavy from physical in- 
capacity or weariness, b. * Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous* (Webster 1828 ). 

<11633 Austin Medit. (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet let Aaron and Hur. .lift 
them up againe. Trapp Comm, Hebr. v. n Slow- 

paced and heavy-handed. 

2. Having the hands laden ; full-handed. 

1864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. iii. 117 They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks. 

3. Oppressive ; overbearing. 

1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville xvi. (1884) 143 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy-ha'ndedness, heaviness of hand ; 
the opposite of lightness of hand. 

1892 Atheuxuin 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness. 

Hea*vyhead, rare. A dull, stupid fellow. 

*39? Lancl. Rich. Redeles m. 66 A ! hicke hevyheed ! 
bard is by nolle To cacche ony kunnynge. 


Hea'yy-h.ea'dea, a. 

1. Having a heavy or laige head. 

1684 Loud. Gaz, No. 1910/4 A dark Iron gray Gelding .. 
heavy headed. 1771 Mad. D'Arblav Early Rlaty 8 May, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law. .listened with 
attentive admiration. 1865 H. H. Dixon Held 4 Fern ix. 
243 Some of the heavy-headed (rams] grow s.idly weary. 
1886 Hurst Cf Hanger u. vui. II. isllie glorious hunters* 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elms. 

2. Dull, stupid. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. v. it, To d^h the heavy-headed 
Edmund’s drift. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks {1621) 604, I 
would not bee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 191 He stood .. regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed., brother opposite. 

3. Drowsy, sleepy ; = Heavy a. 28 . 

1552 HuLOETjHeuy \io.aAe^,grauedinosus. _xs6oRolland 
Crt. Vetius Pro). 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glew. 1600 Holland Z/ty 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
1602 Shaks. HetJn, IV. i; 17 This heavy-headed revel., 
hlakes us traduced and tax’d of other nations. 1887 
Cassells Fain. Mag. 94/2 No wonder they are heavy- 
headed, and tired of a morning. 

Hea*yy-}iea*rted, a, 

1. Havingaheavyheart; grieved, sad, melancholy. 

c X400 Cato's Mor, 235 in Cursor Af. p. 1672 Heuy 

herted men and stUle studious men. 1535 Coverdale 
Neh. ii. 2 Thou art notsicke, that is not y* matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 1766 Smollett Trav. 1. v. (Jod.), 1 am a 
little heavy-hearted at the prospect. x8S8 Mrs. Oliphant 
Joyce I. xvi. 304 The old man.. saw nothing as he jogged 
onward heavy-hearted. 

2. Proceeding from or caused by a heavy heart ; 
sad, doleful. 

1362 J. HEtavooD Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 151 Lyght purses 
Make heauy banes, and heuy harted curses, a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1688) 2x0 Sad and heavj»-hearted thoughts. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xxu. 117 We gave three heavy, 
hearted cheers. 

Hence Heavy-hea*rtedness, sadness. 

i860 Pusey Atin. Proph. 269 Deep was the sleep.. not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heartedness. 

f Hea'Vyingly, adv, Ohs. rare. [f. heavying^ 
pr. pple. of Heavy v."] Heavily, severely. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life (fd,. E. T. S.) 107 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we reprefe. . 

Heav^sh. (l»e-vi|ij), a. [f. Heavy a. + -ibh.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senses. 

*736 Byrom yntl. Jf- (1856) II. I. 47 A little 

beavyish, I fandedjwiib drinktngwine. 1784 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 17 Apr., I am only beavyish, not ill. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur, iv. (ed. 4) 280 Having put a heavyjsa stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Hea-vy-la‘den, a. 

1. Laden or loaded heavily; hearing a heavy 
burden. Also^g. 

<rt44o Jacob's frellxxxvu. (E. E. T, S.) 236 J>ou art full 
of fruyte of vertuys, heuy ladyn wyth gode werkys. 1697 
Dryden y/rg. Georg, ii. 287 No toiling Teams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 CowpBR 7Vw^ 1, 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden brings his bev’rage home. 
1859 IMrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 13 One of Pickford’s heavy- 
laden vans. 

2. Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppressed. 

161Z Bible ilAr//. xi. 28 Come vnto mee all ye that labour, 
and are heauie laden. 1871 Carlyle. in Airs. Carlyle's 
Lett. I. 47, 1 was sickly of body and mind, felt heavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Hence Heavy-la'denneBS. 

1877 A. Edersheim in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. cxxxvii, 
3 The cure of weariness, and the relief of beavy-ladenness, 
lies in this — to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar, [transl, of Ger, Schiverspaty the 
name given by Werner in 1 774*3 native sul- 
phate of barium, barytes ; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 
and carbonate of strontia (Page GeoL Terms). 

1789 A. Crawford in Aled. Commun. II. 353^ The muri- 
ated barytes.. was obtained by the decomposition ol the 
lieavy spar. 'Ibid- 356 Heavy spar from the lead mines of 
Derbyshire. xSog-ty R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite afibrd examples of the bexa- 
hedral prism. 184s Atkinson in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 
II. No. 13. 137 It IS calc-.spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of barj'ta. 1^2 Z><T«a’x ./>//«. 903 The septaria of 
Durham.. have the veinings lined with brown heavy spar. 

Heavy A person or animal of more 
than the average weight ; s/ec.xn sporting phraseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or tramf. a horse which 
carries more than the average weight. 

1857 G. Lawrence <^y Liv. iii. 17 Tlie horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A i. in Jem Hill’s 
estimation, as the best heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. i588 W, T>kc Horse Index 447 
Heavy-weight carriers, hotv to breed. 

b. fig. * A person of weight or importance; one 
of much influence’ {Ccnl. Uic/.X Cl. S. colloq. 

Heavy wet. slang, [See Wet Malt 
liquor. 

1821 Egan Tom ff Jerry ys (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off.the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to every domestic in the establish- 
ment. 1843 Carlyle Past Jr Pr. i.y. They . . have loved 
their own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, 
tankards of beaNy-wet- 

Heaw, obs. form of Hew. 


Heawin, obs. form of Heaven sh, 

Heban, obs. form of Ebon, ebony. 

t Hebawde. Sc. Ohs. rare. [? ad. F. hihon 
owl.] An owl. 

15x3 Douglas .^neis tai. Prol. 105 Homit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caverne hard I 
schout and sowle. 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of Heave v. 

Hebberman, van of Ebberman, Ohs. 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Dcscr. Thames 
(175S) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smells before the 
twenty-fourth Day of August. Ibid. 76 No Hebberman 
shall work any higher for Whitings than Danford Creek. 
1670 ^i.o\3icT Law Diet., Hebbermian, a Fisherman below 
London-bridge, who fishes for Whitings, Smelts, &c. 
commonly at Ebbing-water, and therefore so called. 1839 
-40 Thackeray Catherine xiv, The ferries across the river, 
and .. the pirates who infest the same — namely tinklermen, 
petermen, hebbermen, trawlermen. 

Hebbing, obs. form of Ebbing. 


X475 Rolls Parlt, VI. 159/1 Fishgarlhes..Lokkes, Hebb- 
yng w'eeres and dyvers other 3’mpedyments dayly been 
made. 1590 Cal. St. Papers, Dom. Ser. 692 Regulations 
for hooks, lampeme rods, and hebbing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he’bddmoed, -c'd). Also 6 
ebd-. [ad. L. hebdomas, hebdomad-, a. Gr. ^^Bofids 
(-a5-) the number seven, a period of seven days.] 
fl- The number seven viewed collectively; a 
group composed of seven. Obs, 

*S45 Joye Exp. Dan. x. (R.s v. Heaxy), I Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes, 1552 H uloet, Ebdo. 
made, Vide in number of 7. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
Asirol.(^ii (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomades of yeares. 1678 Cud- 
worth IntcU. Syst. i. iv. § 20. 376 The Tetrad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 
2837 Southey Doctor IV. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heb- 
domad, which profound philosophers have pronounced to be 
. .a motherless as well as a virgin number. 

2. The space of seven days, a week : used parti* 
cularly in reference to the ‘ 70 weeks’ of Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

x6oo W. Watson Quodlihets Rclig. fy Si. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this Babylonian transmigration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning to take their place. 1662 Glanvill Lux 
Orient, ii. (1682) 15 Those of creation being concluded 
within the first Hebdomade. 1890 E. Johnson Rise 
Christendom 4x3 The Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seventieth Hebdomad. 

3. In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings ; also a title of the Demiurge. 

1837 Whewell Hist, Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 223 The in* 
tellectual gods, .evolve the intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual triads, into intellectual hebdomads. 1853 
W. E. Tavler Hipfolytus ii. iv. 97 Seven powers are 
supposed to have originated from the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad..or root of all existence. iB8x Chr. Wordsworth 
Ch. Hist. I. 19s In the next lower sphere [below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hebdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler. 

Hebdomadal (hebd^'madal), a. (j^.) [ad. 
L. hebdomaddUis, f. hebdomad- : see prec. and -al.] 
i* 1. Consisting of or lasting seven days. Obs. 

1613 Selden on Drayton's Potyylb. xi. (T.), They bad 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account. 
1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xH. 2x2 Hebdoniadall 
periods or weeks. 1651 Biggs New Disp. Pref, 11 When 
he [God] was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week ; fickle, changeable. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their 
opinions without giving us a month’s warning. 

2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Councils the representative board of the 
University of O.xford, which meets weekly, and takes the 
initiative in all matters to be brought before the University ; 
it has taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Houses. 

17X1 Steele Sped. No. 17 r 2 Several of these Hebdorna- 
daf Societies. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv. His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion. 1846 McCul- 
loch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 3^3 In the rei^n of 
Elizabeth, .the regent masters were deprived of the initiative 
in legislative measures in the House of Convocation^ in 
Oxford, which was transferred to the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 
II. 403 The whole tribe of party writers, diurnal and heb- 
domadal. 1854 [see Council txb]- x88o Fowler Locke 
ii. 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sb. (eilipt.) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a * weekly {^pedantic or humoroits.) 

1835 Black-w. Mag. XXXVIII. fc; Accounts .. have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 
1838 B. Corney Controversy 4 Let its appearance be 
claimed in the diumals, in the hebdomadals, etc. x5S5 
Advance (Chicago) x8 June, A fit contemporary of our 
Eastern hebdomadals. « , 

HeTjdo-madaUy, adv. [/; prcc. + -i.T2.J Once 
a week; weekly, (humorous ox affected.') ^ - 

18x6 G. CoLSiAN Br. Grins, Lond. 

The secondary Cit. . From London jogs hebdomadaj > down 

And rusticates in London out of town. j„:,* ,Rao 

XXII. 603 He ..is seen hebdomad.! ly in P'fc. *5^ 
Mrs. C Reade Bmi-,, Hand/, H'M, I- T!'' 
she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced w >• 

t Hebdomad^, -er. 

L. hebdontadaritts (see next',; 

menlar. etc., also K. kehdomadatre.^ In Scotch 

Universities ; The name given to one of the snpenor 
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members whose weekly turn it was to^ superintend 
the discipline of the students; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took* duty' for the week. 

1700 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Counc. Reg. (1872) 330 

Upon everj* play day the hebdomader for that week shall 
goe along with the scholars to the hill when they get 1 
the play. 1807 J. Hall Trav. Scoil. I. 114 The masters | 
in their turns exercised the office of what was called -Heb- ' 
domader. His business was to preside and say grace 'at the 
college table and to go round and call at every chamber at^ 1 
six o’clock in the morning to see if the students had got up' 
[etc.]. 1840 in Bulloch Hisi, Aberdeen Univ. (1895) 179 

Professor Gordon happened to be the hebdomadar. 

Hebdomadary (hebdp-madari), sh. and a. 
Also 5-6 ebdomadary, -edory, [ad. eccl. L. 
hebdojuaddi'i-us , f. hebdovias Hebdosiad.] 

A. sb» R. C. Ch. A member of a chapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
performance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 113 The mansiones also of 
the ebdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. i45o~xs30 Myrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt >’s always sayde of the ebdomedary . . to 
whome yt longeth rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yt 
in that ofTyce. 1864 Greenshield Ann. Lesniafut^zoiv 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called ‘Heb’domadaries*. 1877 
J.D. Chambers Div, Worship 90. 1888 * Bernard' Arww 
World to Cloister 29 The voice of the Hehdomadary was 
heard, as he prayed. 

B. ailj. Hebdomadal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi, (1635) 97 Marriners 
make six degrees of change in the tides . . The second Heb- 
domedary, or weekely. ^1631 Donne Sertn, Ixi. 614 An 
Hebdomadary righteousnesse, a Sabbatarian Righteous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. a i7it Ken Hymns Evan^. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 7 Hebdomaaary Priests neglect their 
turns, 189* speaker 30 July 141/1 Mr, Pinkerton, of the 
hebdomadarj’ picnics 

d* Hebdoma'dic, a. Ohs. [f, Gr. iphofiah- Heb- 
uoiTAD + *10.] Pertaining to the days of the week. 

/116S1 ^yHARTON Dominical Eeit.Vlks. (1683) 63 Seven 
Hebdomadick Hcbdomaick] Letters used be, And 

those are A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 

He'bdonxary. Also ebd-. A shortened form 
of Hebdomadary sb. 

CX450 Rnles Si. SazdourJIr St. Bridget xlvl. in Aungler 
Svon Monast,^ etc. (1840) 362 The ebdomaty is bounde. .to 
absteyn thynges that wyke that myght lette her toperforme 
her office. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ebdomadarius 
the Ebdomary or Weeks*man, an Officer in Cathedral 
Churches. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana c6o The 
hebdomary, i.c., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass. 

+ He'bdoma'tical, a. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
hehdoviatic-sis, irreg. ad. Gr. iBSoftaSiKOs weekly 
+ -At,.] \Yeekly ; hebdomadar)'. 
a 1659 Morton Episc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con- 
ceipt of a Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

HeBdcmically, adv. [f. Gr. iBhois-os 
seventh + -lo 4- -al + -ly 2 ,] According tothehebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven : cf. Hebdomad 3. 

1837 Whewell f/ist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 333 The in- 
tellectual gods produce all things hebdomically. 

11 Selie (hrbr). [a. Gr. sjBi] youthful prime, 
puberty; name of the daughter of Zeus and Hera.] 

1 . The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus; hence applied to: a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid ; 1 ). A woman in her early youth. 

x6o6 Sylvester Dn^Bartas ii. iv. in. Ma^ni/iccncc'^6z 
Here, many a Hebe fair, here more than one Quick- 
scrum^ Chiron neatly waits vpon The Beds and Boords. 
181S Scott Guy It. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
bro^ht up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Walford 
Stiff-n. Generation I. ii. 35 ‘Good heavens! what a ner- 
fect Hebe ! ’ ^ 

2 . Astron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 

1858 Herschel Outl. Astron. (ed. 5) 335 The discoven' 

of Astras and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 1845 and 1847. 

0. attrib. and Covtb.y as Hebe bloom ; Hebedikc 
adj. ; Hebe’s cup,HeidelbergPnnch( 

Coohery^^ ; Hebe vase, a small vase like a coiyliscos 
of the kind which Hel^ is represented as bearing 
(Brewer Diet. Phr. ^ Pable). 

1838 Lwton Alice M. vi, A cert.ain melancholy in her 
countenance .. I am sure not natural to its Hebe-like e.v- 
pression. *842 Tennyson Card. Dau. 136 Herrioleteyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (hrbf;, used as combining form of Gr. 
tiBti youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses a. Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in 
Hebea'ntlioiis a. [Gr. avBos flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1S54). Hebeca'rpotis a. [Gr. /m/moy fruit], 
having pubescent fruit (ibid.). Hebecladous 
(lube kladss) a, [Gr. A*Ad 5 oy branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.). Hebegynous (-e’d3inas) a. 
[Gr. ywfj female: see -gynous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe’talous a., having pube- 
scent petals (ihid.). b. Puberty, as in Hebephre*- 
jLia [Gr. <ppr]V mind], a form of insanity incident to 
the age of puberty {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). Hebe- 
pbre’niac n. and rA, (a person) afiectedwith hebe- 
phrenia. 


Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Ebon, Ebony. 

+ He benon, Hebon, Hebona. Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some substance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentators have x-ariously identffied the word with 
ebon, henbane, and Gep eibe, eiSenbaum the yew, Gower 
has hebenus app. in a similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Conf. II. 103 Of hebenus that slepy tre.] 
CX593 Marlowe yctvof Maltaxw. Wks. (Htldg.) x64/x In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, The juice of hebon, 
and Coc>"tus' breath. 1602 Shaks. y/n///. i. v. 62 Vpon my 
secure bower thy Vncle stole With iuyee of cursed Hebenon 
[Qos. hebona] in a Violl. 1789 E. Darwin Boi. Card. 11. 
Latres Pl.iu, Brews her black Hebenon, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom in his tortnred ear. 

f Hebescate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. hebesc- 
ere to grow dull.] brans. To in.ake dnll or blunt. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotls Dtsp. s^o Such affections . . as 
stupifie the senses or hebescate motion. 

Hebetaut (he*b/lant), a. [ad.L. hcheidnt^em^ 
pr. pple. of hehetdre to Hebetate.] Making dull. 

1801 Lamb Curious Fragnt. iv. Poems, etc. (1884) 203 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 

Hebetate (hebftrit), v. [f. L. hebetdt-, ppl. 
stem of hebetdre, f. hehes, hehet- blunt, dull. Cf. 
F. hib^ter (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . irans. To make dull or obtuse ; to blunt. 

X574 Newton Health Mag. 53 To hebetate or dull the 

memorie. 1694 F, Bracge Disc. Parables iii. 90 It . . 
effeminates the soul, and dis|:>irits and hebetates the body. 
1851 Carlyle Sterling i. via. (1871) 51 Men’s souls were 
blinded, hebetated. 1887 Lowell Deinocr., etc, 118 De- 
sultor>' reading. .hebetates the brain. 

2 . inir. To become dnll or inert. 

1832 Examiner 673/2 Allowing it (the clerg^Jto cram, and 
surfeit, and pall, and hebetate, with forbidden wealth. 
Hence He'betated, Hebetating ppl. adjs. 

173s Thomson Liberty in. 381 Of narrow gust and 
hebetating sense. 1826 Blackzv. Mag. XIX. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 2864 Carlyls 
Fridk. Gt. IV. 186 The hebetated old gentleman. 

He'ljetate, a. Bol. [ad. L. MetBt-us, jia. pple. 
of hebetai e ; see prec.] Having a dnll or blunt 
and soft point (Gray Bat. Texl-ii. I. Gloss.). 
Hebetation (hebftekjan). [ad. late L. hehc- 
tation-em, n. of actioa f. hehetare to Hebetate. 
Cf. 15th c. F. hdbilalion^ The action of making 
or fact of being made blunt or dull ; blunted or 
dulled condition. 

1623 CocKERAM II. Dnlnesse, hebetude, hebetation. 1755 
OHNSOK, Hehetation.^ i. The act of dulling. 3. The stale of 
eing dulled. ci86s in Circ.Sc. I, 363/1 A hebetation of 
the senses. .supervenes. ‘ 

Hebetative (he'Wtc'tiv), a. [f L. hebetai-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hebetare : see -IVE.] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 Tait's Mag. I. 586 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebete (he-brt), a. rare. [ad. L. hebes, hebet- 
blunt, dull.] Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

.T743 J. Ellis Knoavt. Div. Things (1811) 325 Observe 
how hebete and dull they are. 1840 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1889) I. 56, 1 am becoming more hebete every hour. 

•k Sebete, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. hibdler (14th c. 
in Halz.-U.-iim.), ad. L. hebetdre-. see Hebetate.] 
traits. To make dull. 

. IS97 Lowe C/iiiTiiy. (1634) S3 It hebeteth and maketh 
grosse the spirits of otde folkes and children. 

He'betin. [?f. L. hebes, ^r&/- + -iN.] Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as Wielemite. 

1863-7. Watts Diet. Chem. III. 138. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 362. 

He'betize, v. rare. • [f L. hebes, hebet- blunt, 
duIl + -iZE.j brans. To make dull ; to blunt, 

1845 Vulgar Errors Adapted io2 The ignorance of the 
patient thus hebeiizing, as it were, the art of the doctor. 
HeTJetude (he-bfii/^d). £ad' L. hebetfido, n. 
of quality f, hebes, hebet- blunt, dull : cf. F. h^b^^ 
iude (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dnll ; dullness, bluntuess, 
obtuseness, lethargy, 

C1621 S. Ward Life (1627) €2 Motion as well as 
healln. .Qriues away all lassitude, hebetude, and indisposU 
tion. ^1665 G. Harvey Admce agst. Plague According 
lo their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude. 1787 
Sir j. Hawkins Life yohnson 258 "ITiat appearance of 
hebetude which m.vrked his countenance when living. 1833 
Chalmers Coust. Man I. iii. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so termed, of the moral sensibilities. 

Heb etudinons (heb/tiri-dinas), a. [f L. hebe- 
ludo, -tiidin--. see prec. and -ODS.] Inclined to 
hebetude ; dull, obtuse. 

1820 L. Hunt /iiifiVii/urNo. 37 (1823) I. 291 Dull, unin* 
formed, hebetudinous. 3834 H. Ainsworth Roohrtvood 111. 
V, His person was heavy and hebetudinous. 

-Hence Hebetudino’sity, dullness, obtuseness. 
2884 St, yatues's Ga^ 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
clogged in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudinosit)'. 

t He’bolace : see Herbelade. 

Hebrsean (hfbrran). Also 6-8 Hebrean. [f. 
L. Hebrx-ns, a. Gr. *^Bpat-os (see Hebrew) + -an.] 
f 1 . A Hebrew, a Jew. Ohs. 

^l*yp <f Folys (1874) II. 3 Kynge Assuerus 
niche commaundyd :di the hebreans to be slayne. 


'}‘2. A Hebrew scholar, Hebraist. Ohs. 

1637-50 Ro\v//w/» Kirk (1842) 466 His father being a 
great Hebrean, and the man that first broght the know- 
ledge of Hebrew letters to Scotland, c 1770 Wesley /kij. 
(1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean I ever knew. x8ox W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 214 The translators of the 
biblewere better Hebraansthan Anglicists. 

3 . One of a school of religionists in Holland, 
whose system rested on the interpretation of certain 
hidden truths in the Hebrew language. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knozvl. II. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinations, .producing, in the i8ih 
century, the Hebraeans in Holland, the Hutchinsoniansand 
Jumpers in England. 

. Hebraic (hfbr^ik), a. [ad. late L. Bebraic-us, 
a. Gr.'E/ 3 paVK(!s, f astem'E^pa-: sccHebbew. Cf 
F. hibrai'que c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Peitaining 
or relating to the Hebrews ortheirlanguage; having 
a Hebrew style or quality ; Hebrew. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. P'ame iii, 343 The Ebrayke Josephus 
the olde. X530 Palscr. 313/1 Hebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speche of Hebrewe, hchraicq. 16^2 Lithgow 
Trav. 290 RIaking merry with our Hebraick fnends. x^ 
Gale Crt. Centtles i. i. x. 54 Plato affirmes .. that the 
Hebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1710 
Bolincbroke Hist. Eng. i. (1752) 8 (Jod.) Reducing the 
• immense antiquity of thciEgyplians within the lirnUsofthe 
Hebraick calculation. 1847 Eue-ksou Repr, Men, Sweden- 
borg Wks. (Bohn) I. 323 His perception of nature .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 

Aeljra'ical, Nowrti;r. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— prec. 

x6ox Deacon & Walker Ausiv. Dnrel 20 An hebraicalt 
iterating or doubling^ of one and the selfesame matter, to 
make it more notoriousHe and expreslie apparant. ^ 1877 
Dawson Orig, World ii. 55 Cosmological conclusions similar 
to the doctrines of that Hebraical school. 
Hebra'ically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] In 
Hebrew fashion ; after the manner of the Hebrews 
or the Hebrew language (e.g.with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
' backwards *). 

1720 Swift Adv. Yng. Poet Wks. 1841 II. 297 The., 
modern device of consulting indexe-s, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where^ others usually end. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney (1850) 1. vii, 129 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my comprehension. 

t Hebraixian. Obs. [f. Hebraic + -un, 
after physician, h^eian, etc.] ~ Hebraist i. 

x6xo Healey Si. Aug. Citie 0/ God 577 A great Hebrai* 
cian saylh they were called Hebrewes, quasi irav€Uers,{csi 
so the word intends. >675 T, Tully Let. Baxter 25 
Pagnine, Buxlorf &c. are very good Hebraicians. *705 
HicKERiKCiLL Pricsi'cr. IV. (1721) 2x6 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. . 

Hebraicism (hfW^’isiz'm), rare. [f. as prec. 
•r-isM.] =5 Hebraism 2. 

X85* Robertson Serin. Ser. in.xv. 183 What.. was called 
Judaism, and in modern times is called Hebraicism. 
Hebraicize, S'. rare-K [f. as piec. +“I ze.] 
tram. = Hebraize v. 2. 

1882 in OciLviE. 

HebraicO'/ comb, form of L. Ilebraiais, 

used in sense : Hebraically, Plebrew and 

1820 T. Moore Alem. (1853) III. 145 [I] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebraico-Hibernian Melody. 

Heliraism (hrbr^iiz'm). [a. F. lidbra'isme 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. Hebraisnius 
= late Gr, 'E^/xiiCT/xor, f. "E^paX^^iv to Hebraize: 
see PIebrew and -jsjl] 

1 . A phrase or constmetion characteristic of the 
Hebrew language ; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

XS70 Levins Alanip. 146 Hebraisme, hxbraismus. 1645 
-Milton Tetrach. (1851) 237 The New Testament, though 
. .originally writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms. 1712 Addison 
sped. No. 405 P3 Our Language has received innumerable 
Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infu.sion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical Passages 
in Holy Writ. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 228 ‘io 
fill our pages with Hebraisms. 

2. A quality or attribute of the Hebrew people ; 
Hebrew character or nature ; the Hebrew method 
of thpught or system of religion, Judaism. 

1847 Emerson Repr, Afcn, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) L 
326^ 'I'he book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 2872^ Chr. 
Wordsworth Comm. Rev. Pref. 149 notcj The design of 
the Apocalypse is not to Hebraize Christianity but to 
Christianize Hebraism. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsntere 
III, 12 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cheek. 

b. Applied by Matthew AnioUl to ibat mode of 
human thought and action of which the ancient 
Hebrew is taken as the type ; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life : cf. Hellenissl 
1869 M. Arnold Cult, (f Anarchy 5v. (1875) 133 Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 

will, but the will of God, obciiience, is the fundamental idea 

of this form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. 

Sebraist (hrbr^iist). [f. stem Hebra- in He- 
braic, Hebraize : see -ist. Cf. F. h/braisU.] 

1 . One versed in the Hebrew language; a Hebrew 
scholar. 

*755 in Johnson. 1817 Coleridge B tog. Lit. 55 ^ 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 1883 A. Rodkrts 0 . * • 
Rrvis. viii. 173 The celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 

2 . One who has the qualities of the Hebrew 
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people; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religion. 

1879 Farrar S/. Paul I. 26 St. Paul was a * Hebraist ' in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 Swinburne in 19^/1 
Cent. XXI. ^23 This splendid poetic style. .what modern 
criticism would define as that of a natural Hebraist. 

3 . A Jew of Palestine, who used the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
Jew. 

1892 G. F. X. Griffith tr. PouariTs St. Peter 62 [The 
Hellenists] were belter prepared than were the Hebraists 
for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrai'Stic, n. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists; marked by Hebraism; of a 
Hebrew quality, Hebraic. 

x8lj 6 in Worcester. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred 1. xix. 257 
Giving a Hebraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression. 1873 Symonds Grl’. Poets xii. 422 The separa- 
tion between the Greeks and us is due . . principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 1882-3 Schaff 
Ettcycl. Relig. Kn<nvl, II. 964/1 In the New Testament., 
words , . arc often used with more Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Hebrai'stical a. = prec. ; Hebrai*sti- 
cally adv. 

1846 Worcester, H ehraUtical. 186^ Kinds Cycl. Bill. 
Lit. II. 105 Ot those without, which is Hebralstically 
used in the N. T. 

Hebraize (hrbr^joizb v. [ad. Gr. *E,^pat^eiv 
to speak Hebrew, to imitate Jews, f. stem ‘E^pa- in 
*lS,Ppa-iK 6 s, etc. : see Hebrew. Cf. F. h^bra'iser."] 

1 , tfi/r. To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

1645 Milton TetracJu (1851) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes. 1699 [see below]. _ 1862 Lowell Biglcnv P, 
Poems 1890 II, 329 If they [Puritans] Hebraized a liiile too 
much^ in their speech, they showed remarkable practical 
sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See Hebraism 3 b. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult, tfr Anarchy [sec Hellenize i b]. 
Ibid. V, We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2 . irans. To make Hebrew ; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality to, 

18x6 G. S. Faber Oriy^, Pagan Idol, 11. 292 What they 
hebraued into Sabaolh was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba. 2869 [see belowj. 1873 Tristram Moab xiv. 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foreign sound. 

Hence He'hraizod ppl. a., He'hraizlug’ zfb/. sb. 
and ppL a. ; also Hebraiza'tlon, the action of 
Hebraizing ; He-hraizer, one who Hebraizes, 

1699 Bentley P/tal. 412 We must impeach him not only 
for Atticizjng,-but for Hebraizing too. 1869 Daily AVwf 
X Feb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 1W9 M. Arnold 
iv. (1882) 242 The Reformation has been often 
called a Hcbraising revival. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, 1. 
250 The stern old Hcbraiscrs— the Hebrews of Hebrews— 
who taugm in the schools of Palestine and Jerusalem. 18, . 
iv. York Coiirier-yr7il, (Cent.), The next decade will see 
a more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New York than ever. 

t Hebreisb., a. and sb. Ohs. In i ebreisc, 
(ebriso), 1—2 hebreiso, 3 ebreisch, ebris(se. 
[f. L. Hebr 9 i-us (med.L. Ebrhtis)^ Gr. *Ej8paroy 
Hebrew: see-iSH.] = Hebrew. 

. c xooo Ags, Gosp. John xix. 20 Hit waes awriten ebreisceon 
sUfon, & grecisceon & leden stafon. CX050 ByrktjerllCs 
Hnnaboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is cbreisc nama & 
h® Xetacnao oferfaireld. a 2225 Ancr. R. 302 BoSe heo 
stcIco on an Ebreische ledene. cxz$o Gen. ^ Ex. 73 ©is 
tk wort in ebrisse wen He witen Se so9e flat is sen. 
Hebrew (hrbrzz), sb. and a. Forms ; (i (//.) 
Ebrdas), 3-6 Ebreu, 4 Ebru, Bbrewe, Hebru, 
Hebreu, Sc. Hebrew, 4-6 Sc. {pi.) Hebreis, 4-7 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrews, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 
Hebrue, 4- Hebrew. [ME. Ebreu, a. OF. 
EbreUy Ebrien (nom. Ebreus, 12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. Ebr^tts for cl.L. Hebneus^ a. 
Gr. ‘E^pafoy, f. Aramaic G-ebrai, corresp. to 

Heb. Gzbri ‘ a Hebrew *, lit, ‘ one from the 
other side (of the river) ’ ; f. " 13 ?/ Gcber the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f! pdbar to cross 
or pass over. Cf, the LXX, Gen. xiv. 13 *A 0 pdfi 6 
TTfparqs, ‘ Abram the passer-over ’ or * immigrant 
for 'TTyn DTTN ‘Abram the, Hebrew*, At the 
revival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L, in French and English. (The OE. Ebrias 
was immediately from med.L. Ebrei^ 

To the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
feshioned is due the stem *Eflpo-, Eebra-^ in Hebraic, 
Hebraist, Hebraize, etc.] 

A. sb. 

- 1 . A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite, a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modem use 
It avoids the religious and other associations often 
attaching to Jew^ 

[cxooo ^lfric Gen. xl. 15 For kam h® ic wres deamunga 
of Ebrea lande.] c 2375 Sc, Leg. Saints, T/iomas 
73 Pare is hot a god but drede, h^^t of hebreis he god Is. 
^2450 tr. De Ivtitaiione ill. xliii. 1x4 Not seruaunl, but 
a veray bebrewe. 1553 Gao Richt V^ay 35 As it is writine 


in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 2585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Yoy. ill. xii, 93 Of nature an Hebrew. 2592 
Shaks, Two GettL 11. v. 57 If not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
lew, and not worth the name of a Christian. 2672 Milton 
Samson 1319 Thou knows’t I am an Ebrew. 2845 Maurice 
Mor. Met, Philos, in EncycL Metrop. II, 558/1 The 
difference between the Hebrews and Greeks generally, 
f b. Hebrew race or stock. Obs. 
c 2375 Se. Leg. Saints, Thomas 59 A madyne com amange 
bam all Of hebrow borne ln*to pe land. Ibid. 65 He of 
hebrow ves a manne, 1382 Wvcuf Gen. xl. 15 Thcuelich 
y am had awey fro the loond of Hebrew [2388 Ebrews]. 

2 . The Semitic language spoken by the Hebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written ; it became extinct in vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gically, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 
throughout the world. 

(In tbe NewTestament applied to the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) 

a 2225 Ancr, R. 136 Vor ludlt on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. a 2300 Cursor M. 2179 A1 men spak bot wit on 
tong, pat es hebru, at for to sai. c x^oo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 132 pai can speke na lan^ge bot Ebrew. Ibid. All 
pe lews . . lerez for to speke HArew. 2526 Tindale yohn 
xix, 17 A place . . which is named in hebrue, Golgatha. 
164s Milton Colast, Wks. (1851) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. ^6 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 732 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Arabic and ibe 
Hindoo Language. 2842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 143 
Even the language of Numtdia is supposed by Gesemus to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. 

b. collog. Unintelligible speech: cf. Greek, 

2705 Vanbrugh Confederacy 1. ii, Mon. If she did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings— /“//A Mighty 
obscure ! Mon. Well, I say no more : but — Flip. All 
Hebrew ! 18x6 Lady L. Stuart Let. 5 Dec. in Scott's 

Fant. Lett. (2894) 1. 394 Even I . .found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews ; Israelitish, 
Jewish : a. in reference to the nation. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 179/2 Hebrewe, kebreus. 2604 R. 
Cawdrky Table Aiph., Hebrew, from Hebers stock. 2682 
Drydcn Ahs. ^ Achit, 128 Which Hebrew priests the more 
unkindly took. 2852 Gallbnca Italy 223 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extraction, the son of a converted Jew, 

b. in reference to the language ; of persons : 
learned in Hebrew, as a Hebrew scholar. (In the 
New Testament = Aramaic: see A. 2.) 

<22300 Cursor M. 406 In a date. .pat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam. 2526 Tindale Luke xxui. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin. and ebrue letters. 2591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 108 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrew points to seek. 2622 Bp. Hall JVwi.Jii. Wks, (1837) 
so The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign. 
2663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 59 For Hebrew roots, allho* they ’re 
found To flourish roost in barren ground. 2895 W. A. 
CoeiNGER in Trans. Bibliogt* Soc. II. il. 212 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslineen in 1475 . . 
but no work was, I believe, wholly printed in this character 
till 1477. 

C. Hebrew characler^ Hebrew letter : collectors' 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 
so called from their marking?. 

1756 T. Amory y. Duncle (1770) I. xHL 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another volula, is a fine curiosity. 1843 Humphreys 
Brit. Moths (1858-9) 41 Semiphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character), .appears to be double-brooded. 

Hence He'brew-wlse adv., in Hebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of Hebrew writing, from right to 
left, backwards, 

26^ Prior Ep. to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
poet ; but The thesis, vice-versa put, Should Hebrew-wise 
oe understood ; And means, the Poet makes ihe^God. 1774 
Burney Hist. Mus. <1789) I. vii. 100 The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 

Se'brewdoxu. [See -dom.J The Hebrew com- 
munity ; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

2843 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life I. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the blossom of the nation. Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him . .bis spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 

HebreweSS (hrbrr/ies). £See-ESS.J A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

*535 Coverdalk fer. Xxxiv. 9 Euery man shulde let fre 
go his seruaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebruesse 
[26x2 Hebrewesse]. 2849 Tail's Mag, XVI. 749 He was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol— namely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish, (hr-brzriijt, a. [See -ish.J + a. 

= Hebrew iz. b. Somewhat Hebrew ; hav- 

ing something of a Hebrew character. 

<z 2225 After. R, 2t 6 On Ebreuwische ledene, Oloferne is 
pe ueond, pet mrdcefl uet keif & to wilde, fcble & unstrong. 
a 165$ Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish. 

He’brewism. [See - ism.] =Hebbaism. 

2621 Florio, Ebraisnto, an Hebrewisme. 2684 N. S. Crii. 
Eng. Edit. Bible xiv. 137 The Hebrewisms arc . . more fre- 
quent. 2873 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III, 216^ This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity. 1886 
A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elent. Gesp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

He'brewist. rart-o. = Hebraist i. 

In mod. Diets. . % -vt 

Hebrician (hfbrrjan). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 Hebreoyon, Hebrotian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 
Hebritian, [Another form of Hebraician: cf. 
algebriciait. (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Grecian.)') 


•i* 1 . A Hebrew. Obs. 

2542 Boorde Dyetary xxii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, ‘ why doth a man d\-e ? ' 2565 Calfhill 
Answ. .Treat. Crosse (1846) xo8 It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebritians. 2570 Levins Manip. 
sgho Hebreliane, hsbrdcus. 

■ 2. One versed in Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 

1571 Golding Ca/mi on Ps. xviii. 2 Some Hebretians 
interpret it to seeke mercy. 1582 G Martin DUo. ComM 
Script. Her. in Ftilke Def. (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the world, n 2661 Fuller Worthies 
Suffolk III. (1662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician .and 
well .skilled in Cabalistical Learning. 2702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr, 111. i. i. (1852) 254 The third Chapter of Is.iiah 
..might therefore have puzzled a very good Hebrician. 
2883 C. F, Adams Coil. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach. .the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hec, obs. form of Heck sb. 

Hecatarchy (hekatarki). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
l/rar-ov hundred + ‘Opxla rule, after heptarchy^ 
Government by a hundred mleis ; =H£Catokt- 
ABCHY (with play on Hecate). 

2884 Blackmore Totnmy U/>fn. II. xx. 273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarchv ilhat 
last child of Hecate). 

II Hecat6 (he'katz*). Also 5 Ecate, Echate, 7 
Hecat, Heccat. [a. Gr. ‘E^dri;, fern, of euaTos 
far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. (Always disyl- 
labic, like Fr. Hecate, in Shaks., exc. in one pas- 
sage (see id); so also once in Milton.)] 

1 . In ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria ; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Artemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft and magical rites. 

a. 2638 F, Junius Paint, of Ancients 133 Theagenes .. 
was wont to consult an image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him. Ibid. 265 Statues of Diana ur Hecate, set up 
at the meeting cf three several! ways. 

b. CX420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 253 But let not Ecate tUs 
craft espie [tnarg. luna], 

c. 2573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 242 Yet had I 
rather serve Hecate then any sutch. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 

V. i. 391 And we Fairies, that do runne, By the triple 
Hecates teame, From the presence of the Sunne. 2605 — 
Lear 1. i. 212 The miseries of Hcccat and the night. 1605 
— Macb, HI. v. 1 Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecat. 

1, Why how now Hecat, you looke angerly? 2634 Milton 
Comus 135 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests. Ibid. 535 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their obscured haunts, 

d, iransf. Applied vituperatxvely to a woman : 

= Hag, witch. 

25^2 Shaks. x Men. VI, hi. ii. 64, I speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and the rest. 2634 
Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav, 169 An old Tartarian Hecate my 
seri’ant. 2753 Smollett Cl, Fathom xxi. (28x7) IV, 100 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. 

6. Hecate supper (Gr. 'EKorqs btivvov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth' of each month, which be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 
Scott), 

2820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecale- 
supper. 

2 . Astr. Name of the looth asteroid, discovered 
in 1868. 

Hence Hecatra’an [Gr. kKarai-os : see -Ah*J, 
Heca'tic [see -loj, He'catlne [see-iNE] adjs., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

263s Quarles Ernbl. 11, lx, ’Twas neither Hecataean spite, 
Nor charm below, nor pow’r above. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 293 From that Operation about the Hecatine Circle. 
1792 T. Taylor Proclus L 24 note, Nicephorus.. informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc.]. 

Hecatolite (he'kamlDit). Min. [f. Gr. ‘Exan; 
as ‘ the moon ’ ; see Hecate i b.J *= Mooh’STONE, 
x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 354. 

Hecatologue (he*katalpg). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
kKor-bv hundred + A070? word, after decalogue.) A 
code of a hundred rules. 

2894 Blackmore Perlycross ^41 Of all offences upon the 
Sergeant’s Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous. 

Secatomb (he'katpm, -t; 7 m), sb. [ad. L. 
hecatombe, a, Gr. kuaTop^r], properly, * an offering 
of a hundred oxen* (f. iuarov hundred + 0ovs 
ox), but even in Homer meaning simply ‘a great 
public sacrifice' not necessarily confined to oxen. 

Cf. F. hecaiombe{il,-i 6 xh. c. in Hatz.-Darm., lOri 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation is now usual.] 

1 . A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and Romans, ana 
hence extended to the religious sacri^es of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offered or sc 
apart for a sacrifice. 


A ^Horatomb., of many spotted 

Paroorei Puerp. is? For many 4""' "b 

of Rome, The present^ «T[h “ 

COWPER Iliad L .at A whole hecatomb in Chrjta bled. 
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i8io Bvron Mar. Fal. i. ii. 231 Great expiations had a 
hecatomb. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 48 His ^tars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. , , 

2 . iransf. and A sacrifice of many victims ; 
a great number of persons, animals, or things, pre- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destruction ; 
loosely^ a large number or quantity, a ‘ heap 
1598 Marston Pypnal. v. 156 O Hecatombe I O Catas- 
trophe ! From Mydas pompe, to Iru.s beggeiy \ 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks 1878 I. 85 Whole Hecatombes of 
Tribute Rhimes.^ 1^13 Parnell Guardian No. 66 f 6 A 
hecatomb of reputations was that day to fall for her plea- 
sure. 1821 Shelley Prometk. Unb. i. 7 Hecatombs of 
broken hearts. 187^ Geo, Eliot Tkeo. Such xL 197 Some 
of us might be offering grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence Hexatomb v. Gratis., to furnish with a 
hecatomb. 

a 1745 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 37 Bid a hundred sons 
be born, To hecatomb the year. 1808 Barlow Coiumh. 
IV. 230 What altars hecatomb’d with Christian gore 1 
Hecatomped (hekatf-mped), a. [ad. Gr. 
kkaTS^ired-os of a hundred feet long, f. kKarov hun- 
dred + rreS- ablaut-grade of irour, iro 5 - foot] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length and breadth ; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecato'mpedon [Gr. 
€KaT6nv€Bov]f a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens ; hence Hecatompedism 
(irreg. hecatoinpedonisniS^ applied to the system of 
exact proportions in architecture. 

1703 Savage Let. Antients cxlvL 343 1*11 pass over . . the 
Hecatomped Temples. 1773 MEL^tOTH Cato 2^9 (Jod ) The 
Athenians, after they had completed the building of the 
temple called the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts of burden, whose labours had assisted in 
carrying on that sacred edifice, a 1854 Cockburn Ess.^ 
Pagan or Chr. in Mem. (j86o) 72 Admirers of Grecian 
Hecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed senes of Ratios in the proportions of a structure. 
Ibid, 193.. 

Secatonstylon (he^kat/mistaidpa'. [f. Gr. 
kfcaTov hundred + ffruA,oy column, pillar, app. after 
F. hicatonstyle^ A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

184a in Brande Diet. Sci.^ etc. Hence in mod. Diets. 

+ Hecato‘2itad. Ohs. rare. [ad. Gr. iKaTovrds, 
-a 5 - a group of a hundred.] A hundred. 

1680 H, More Apocal. Apoc% 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuries of furlongs. 

Hecatontarchy (hekat^-ntaiki). [ad. Gr, 
l^oroi'Tapxta the post or command of a centurion, 
f. l/faT0VT(o)- comb, form of kKarSv hundred + 
-apx«o> dpX’? rule, sovereignty.] Government by 
a hundred rulers. 

x66o S. Ford Loyal SuhJ. ExhuU, 37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again . . sometimes under an 
Hecatontarchy 'give me leave to frame a new name for 
a new thin^). a 1670 Racket Abp. Williams n. (1693) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 
governors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England ? Beware a Heptarchy, again beware a hecalon- 
tarchy. 1852 Grote Greece Ixxvi. (1856) X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy nanied by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaus. 

d Se'catontonie. Ohs. ttetue^wd, [f. Gr. kna- 
ti5v hundred -hro/ioy tome, volume.] A collection 
of a hundred volumes. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 246 A belter confutation of 
the Pope and Masse than whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies. 

SecatopliylloiIS (he:kati7fi*l33), a. Bot. rare. 
[f. Gr. kKarbv hundred + <pvWov leaf + -OUS.] 
Having leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 
1854 in ^IAYNE Expos. Lex. 1886 In Syd. Soc, Lex, 
Hecceitie, obs. form of HiEccEiTY. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, xil 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceities, or numerall di\ersltie of their 
bodies onely. 2654 Gataker Disc Apot. 68 All other Doc- 
trines, that bear the tni mark and hecceitle of corruption. 

Secche, Heechele, obs. ff. Heck, Hatchel. 
i*Se*CCO. Obs. The woodpecker: cf. Hiokwall. 
1604 Drayton Otvle 206 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his braine. 16x2 — Poly-olb. xiii. 215 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counterfetting Jay. 

Hecfer, -forde, obs. ff. Heifeu. 

Hecli (hex» hex^), int. Sc. [Sc. form of Heigh.] 
An exclamation expressive of various feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J, Mavnc Siller Gun i. 113 Hech, sirs I what 
crowds were gather’d roun*. 1816 Scott Antiq. xliv, Hech, 
sirs I guide us a’ ! to bum the engines? that’s a great W’aste, 
1823 W. Tennant Cdl. Beaton 171 Gam.) Hech, man ! is 
that possible? 1871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gotd'x^ Hech, sirs, 
but it’s a sorry thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Hech z;., to utter the exclamation hech I 
C1750 Mary Hainiltcm xiiL in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
\’l. clxxiii. 393 Monie a lady fair Sicbln^ and crying, Och 
how !. .What need ye hech and how, ladies ? What need ye 
how for me? 

Hecli; Sc. var. High a. 

Hech, obs. form of Each. 

J297 R. Glouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter tormented bym 
sore jTiou, tat hech lyme hym oke. 

Heche : see Hatch, Heck. 

Hechele, -il, obs. forms of Hatchel. 
Hechewal, obs. form of Hickwall. 

Hecht, obs. Sc. form of Hight. 


(bek), sh.^ Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : i hec, 4-5 hek, hekke, (5 hec, heke), 
6 - heck (6 hekk, 7 hecke, heake) ; other forms, 
see Hatch sb,^ [OE. hic (in fodder-hiCi Anglia 
IX. 265), also Arr:— WGer. *kakjci\ cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck, Dn. hek fence, rail, gate, in 
Kilian hecke. Heck is a northern form, the southern 
being ketch. The OE. variant hcec (cf. Sievers 
Ags. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midi. 
Eng. the form Hatch : see also Hack j^.-] 

1 . The lower half of a door; also, an inner door ; 
= Hatch jA* i. north, dial. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, ■xxw.^'ys. Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. 01425 Voc. in Wr.-WDlcker 668/4 
Hoc ostiolum, hek. CX440 Promp. Pam>. 231/2 Hec, hek, 
orhetche, or a dorc. CX460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 106 
Good wyff, open the hek. Seys thou not what I bryng? 
1483 Catk. Angl. 281/1 An Heke (A. hekke), antica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, hatch, portella. 1674-01 
Ray -V. C. Words 36 The Heck, the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Ibid. 133 The Hollen is a wall about 2$ yards high, used in 
Dwelling Houses to secure the family from the blasts of 
wind rusning in when the heck is open. 1703 Thoresby 
Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Heck, the heck is ordinarily but 
Haifa door, the low'cr half. 17M W. Marshall Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Heck . . also the inner or entry*door of a 
cottage; formerly, in all probability made like a /rerX*. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Heck, a door, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom; especially the lower halfdoor. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Heck, heck-door, the inner door be- 
tween the entry or lobby, and the house or kitchen, 
b. (See quots.) north, dial. 

1825 Brockett, Heck, . . the passage into a house. 1847-^8 
Haluwell, Heck, the division from the side of the fire in 
the form of a passage tn old houses. 

2 . A grating or frame of parallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of fish, or other solid bodies, 
without obstructing the flow of. the water: vari- 
ously applied to an apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng,, to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal series of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fish from passing over or under the mill-wheel ; 
= Hatch sb \ 7. 

1424 Sc. Acts yas. c. 12 pat ilk hek of he forsajd crufis 
be hre inche wyde as it is requirit in J>e auld statutis. 1472 
Act 12 Edw. IV, c, 7 Hebbyngwerei^ estaker, kldeux, hek- 
kez ou flodegates. 1531-* Act 23 Hett. VIII, p. 18 title, 
Fisshegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Ouse & Humbre. ^* 57.5 
Bal/oiWs^ Practicks (1754) S 43 AU sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis tholrof, sail have at the lelst twa inche in lenth, 
and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
frelie swim up and down the water, 16*3 N. Riding- Rec. 
(1885) HI. It. 109 Matthew Harland presented for suffering 
his salmon heckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times, a 2724 in Heame R. Glouc. (1724) Gloss, s. v. Hext. 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgatcs, which 
are called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. Ill, c. xtv, § 15 No 
person shall use any grate heck or other engine or device. . 
in any fishery. .whereof the bars or staps shall be otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval shape. 1820 Aberdeen 
yml. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or grilse from entering 
them, 1863 N. B. Daily Mail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioners to order hecks above and below mill- 
wheels. ^ 2870 Law Rep. $ Com. Pleas 717 Besides the 
perpendiailar hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there were also a set of horizontal hecks .. along the 
top of the weir. Ibid. 718 This coop was legal in its 
parts.. both In the coop-hecks and the weirbecks. 

3 . A rack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
either fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold {stand- 
heck) ; s=Hack sb.^ 2, Hatch 2. At heck and 
manger : in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
‘in clover . Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1420 Auturs of Artlu 448 (Thornton MS.) Haye hendly, 
heuyde in hekkes [r. n hachesj on hyghte. ^ 15*1 in 
Archxol. XVII. 203 A roivm . . which I have orksed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. i6zo Markham Farew. 
Huib. ii. 13 The soyle of yong ^ttell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 Inv. Ld. y. Gor- 
dons Furniture, The stables all in order, \vith heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Renatits* Distemp. Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it, 28x4 Scott Wav. 
Ixiv, * [He] maintained puirDavieat heck and mangermaist 
feck o’ his life.* 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. II. 237 (D.) Six 
horses, .had been living at heck and manger. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or fieliL 

4 . =*HakejA 3 i. Obs. ax dial. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. II. eo, j. chesehek, ij</. z6iz-x4 
fsec Cheese sb. t 7]. 

5. (See qnots.) Also heck-board, local. 

1825 Brockett, Heck-board, a loose board at the back 
art of a cart.^ tZ6z yml. R, Agric. Soc. XXIII. 216 One- 
orse carts, with becks and shwvings, 1883 A Imondbury 
Gloss., Heck,..\\\^ rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. 

6. A * shuttle ' or sluice in a drain ; Hatc^h sb,^ 
6. local. 

1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 

7. A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, 
also, in a warping-inill, by which the yam or thread 
is guided to the reel or reels : sec quots. 

1824 Mactaccart //rrA--the toothed 

thing which guides the spun-thread on to the pirn, in spin- 


ning-wheels. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times Mart, in 'Anyti- 
versar^ 283 Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gloss. Terms ^ Phr., Heck, .. an apparatus by which the 
threads of warps are separated into sets for heddles. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as heck-door, -stake (see 
sense i), -slave \ heck-board (see sense c,) ; heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp threads 
into two alternate sets, pne for each heddle or 
heald; heck-stead, -way {diali), a doorway; 
heck-stower, one of the spars of a heck: see 
also qnot. 1876. 

28^5 Knight Diet, Mech., s.v. Heck, The *heck-box slides 
vertically on a bar as’ the reel rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the reel. i8ix Agric. Surv, Ayrsh. 

115 ijam.) The cattle .. turning the contrary way by th» 
*heck-door to the byre or stable, Shepield Gloss., 

Heck-doors, small wooden doors opening into a farmyard. 
2876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksteeak, the door-stake or night- 
bar, 14x6-17 Durlu MS. Terr. Roll., *Hekstaue5 pro 
ovibus in le Holme. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *HecksUead, or 
Heckway, the doorway. 2401-2 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll, 
■“Hekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best Fartn. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 121 Younge trees.. in fewer or five yeares space. .ivill 
ser\-e for fiayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
stowers [etc.}. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Heckstoiver, the 

portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening through the shop-floor into the cellar) for supporting 
the lid. 

fHeck, ^/^.2 Obs, rare Short for Hector jA 
1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. iii, 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks. With feather'd Cock'd up Cordebecks [cf. 
quot. 1598 s.v. Hector i|. 

Heck, V. [Echoic. Cf. Hack v.^ 13.] intr. 
To cough slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 

2892 P. H. Emerson Soit of Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they becked when they came in. 

So fHe'cking ppl. tr. = Hacking /)//. a. 2. 

2642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. 11. ii, 55 An becking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 2750 Phil Trans, 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, becking, hoarse Cough. 1799 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. fy Med. Kncnvl 536 A hardcougl^ 
which had succeeded to a short becking cough. 

Heckberry, van Hagberrt. 

Heckely -ill, obs. forms of Heckle. 
Heckfare, -fer, -furtli, etc., obs. ff. Heifer. 
Heckle (hek’l), sb. Also 5-7 hek-, hekk-, 
heck-, -el 1 , -ylCl. [A parallel form (:— OE. 
*hicel) of Hackle, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Anoiher parallel form is Hatcecel, with variants 
helchel, hitchel.'\ 

1 . An instrument for combing or scutching flax 
or hemp; =sHackle .rA^ i, 

CZ425 Voe. in Wr.-Wfllcker 668/32 Hec maiaxa,\i^'p^^* 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekele {Hart, heykylle), ma- 
iaxa. 2485 Inv. in Ripott Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij hekels 
pro lino. ai$zg Skelton El Rutnmyttg 295 Som layde to 
pledge. .Theyrhekell .and iheyr rele. 1570 Levins Manip. 
125/30 An Heckyl, pecten. 2615 Markham Eng, Houseto. 
11, V. {1668) 135 When your Hemp hath been twice swingled, 
‘ drj’ed and beaten, you shall then brine it to the heckle. 
' 28^ Char, in Ann, Reg, 201 To determine .. whether long 
or short heckles make least refuse In dressing ‘ the flax. 
*863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 207 [Baxter’s] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 
jfig. 1788 Burns Ep. to H, Parker 3 A land unknown to 
prose or rhyme ; Where words ne’er crost the Muse’s 
heckles. ?0 zBoo Rob Roy xii. in Child Ballads vii. ccxxv. 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2 . The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock; -Hackle sIk- 3. 

e 2450 Henryson Mor, Fab., Sir Chayiticleer 58, I beheld 
your fedderls fair and gent. Your beike, your breist, your 
Hekill & your Came. 15x3 Douglas yFneis xii. Prol. 156 
Phebus red fowle. .Oft streking furth his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir. 2B93 Daily Neivs 8 Apr. 7/1 For Guifdersmalsen, 
January, 2705, the men of the ‘ Forty Twa *, were re^varded 
with * the gforious red heckle ' or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been the distinctive badge of the Black Watch, 
b. To set up {one's') heckle. See Hackle sb?' 3b. 
z6ox Deacon_& Walker to Darel 7Qli. .you begin 
(like a cowardlie crauen) so soone to set vp tne heckle. 

3. Angling. An artificial fly; Hackle sb.- 4. 
Also kcckle-Jly. 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Heckle ..R fly, for angling, dressed 
merely with a cock’s feather. 2825 Brockett, Heckle, 
Heckte-Jlee, an artificial fly for fishing. 

4 . One who heckles. See Heckle v. 3. . 5 V. 

1830 Gm.’t Lazorie T. iv. xu (1849) 183 What iras the use 
of argolbargoling with such a heckle ? 

5. attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sensei); heckle-Jly {s^tns^ 2)*, heckle-headed 

7 h be on the heckle-pins, to in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness. 

y X4SO Henryson Mor. Fab., Lion <5* Mouse 32 His hude 
ofskarlet.bordowrit with silk. In hekle wyss vntill hisgirdill 
doun. 1483 Cath. Angl. 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makerc, ma- 
iaxyydus. 177© in A- N. Palmer Wrexham (1893) Introd. 
II One heckel-maker. ^1785 y, Thompsotis Afan 15 Crook- 
backed, heckle-headed .. lap-lugged, ill-baired. x8o8-x8 
Jamieson s.v. Heckle v., To come der the heckle-pins, to 
be -severely examined. 1835 Ure Philos. Mamtf zog [They! 
present their heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Fairbairn Afills II. 198 The short . . filires .. aic 
taken out by the heckle teeth. ibid.y'Thz bite of the holder 
: is quite close up on the poinLs of the heckle-pins. 1872^ C. 
Gibbon For the King x\x, The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 

Heckle, dial. var. of Hiokwall. 
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Seckle (he*k’l), v. Forms i 5 hekel, -ylle, 
•le, 5-6 heckel(l, (hecle), 6- heckle, [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. Hackle, Hatohel 

1 . irans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres ; — Hackle t >.3 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelyn, inataxo. 1530 
Palsgr. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckeli flaxe. 1535 [see Hatchcl v. x o, quot. 1598]. x6i6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 567 Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, then spinne it. Agric.Suffclk 

(1797) X22 The buyer heckles it [the hemp] . he makes it into 
two or three sorts : lon^ strike^ short strike, andj'ull tffiv. 
183s Ure Philos. lifamif. 213 A system- of machines for 
scutching and heckling flax was specified by patent .. in 
July, 1833. 

b. transf. To scratch. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 107 With his hard 
hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. 

2 . intr. for reji. To undergo heckling. 

1733 P. Linds AY, Scot, 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. 

3 . irans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak point's of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also absol. 

2^-25 Jamieson, To Heckle, 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely, 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Party’s 
preposterous rules. 1886 Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 The 
audience proceeded to ‘ heckle ' him in a way dear to Scotbh 
constituencies. xSgi E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxiii. 
298 On the hustings, Lord John Manners was a good deal 
heckled. - 

f 4 :. intr. To wrangle. Cf. Haggle v. 2. Ohs. 

. »S9S J. Melvill D/a^(Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much ofa 
large hour. 

5 . irans. To Press’, chastise, dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heckle, to beat, to chastise. 2855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling, a scolding under- 
gone ; the ordeal of being ‘called over the coals’. 

Hence He’ckled pfl. a., dressed (as flax) wth a 
heckle; Hecklee* nonce^wd., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation ; Heckling ppl. 
a., that heckles. 

' 1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills 11. 198 Heckled fla.x. x8S3 
Bbsant Herr Paulus I. 296 ‘ Permit me one more ques- 
tion this heckling Professor continued, 1893 Stevenson 
Cairiona 89 He answered, with a heckling laugh. x895‘ 
Daify Tel. 17 July 5/1 As a ‘hecklec’— if the term be per- 
rrussible - the Liberal candidate for East Fife leaves Uttle to 
be desired. 

Hexkleback. [f. Heckle sb. ; cf. Hackle sb.^ 
2.1 Local name of the fifteen-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

17x0 SiBBALD Fife (1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stronachie or Heckleback. 

t Heckled, a.. Ohs. pf. Heckle sb. 3.] ? Hav- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

CX450 Henrysok Test. Cres. 244 His hude was reid, 
heklit atouir bis croun. a 1588 ? Lichtoun G"-'"! douttis 
dremes 73 in Bannaiyne MS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of the wyld wode sege Trest weill this pundlar thocht 
him no manis pege. 

Heckler (he*kl3i). [f. Heckle v. + -er ^.] 

1 . A dresser of flax or hemp. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, tnaiaxairix. 

Land. Gaz. No. 5882/xo Robert Pickering, Heckler. 1851 
Mayhew Loud. Labour (1861) II. 306 The hecklers’or fla.\- 
dressers, can unfold ‘ a tale of wo ’ on this subject. 

2 . One who severely questions another; spec, one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

1885 iIfnwcA. Exam. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout betxveen , . 
the Liberal candidate . . and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Delph. 18^ Spectator xii Nov., Mr. Morley’s 
‘heckler’, Mr. Laidler, who signs himself ‘Bricklayer’. 

t He'cklester, Obs. rare. [See -ster.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp : originally feminine. 

c 147s Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 795^ Hec matatrix, a hekyl- 
ster [prinledhoVCl. c 1481 Canton Dialogues (E. K T. S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Hath no more hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. 

Heckling (he'kliq), vhl. sb. The action of 
Heckle v. 

1 . The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

X495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, (W. de Worde) xvii. clx. 
708 Wyth moche braky ng, hcckelynge [df.S'. Bodl hcchcl- 
inge) and robbyng. hardes ben departyd fro the substaunce 
of hempe and of flexe. 1618 NawoHh Jlouseh, Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 To »j women for heckling ix dayes, jj« ind, 1W3 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 197 Heckling.. consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching, 

2 . Severe catechizing or cross-examination. 

X879 Sir G. Campbele White 4* Black in U. S. 245 There 
was no opposiiion and no heckling. i883 Times 10 Oct. 5/1 
He underwent another severe heckling to-day before a jvge 
(T instruction. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (from sense l), as lieckliu^- 
machine, -shop, etc. 

184* Penny Cycl. XXII, 349/2 hlachmery for spinning tow 
. .has a different heckling apparatus. xw3 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn MillsW. 197 Heckling machines arc various, accord- 
ing to the quality of the flax, 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. iit. 
(ed. 4) 50 The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
x8^ H. Speight Hidderdale 304 Many of the old ‘heck- 
Iing-mills ’ are now. .abandoned. 

He’ckuiQ-pe’ekuiQ. (See quot.) 

1887 F. Francis Attglittgvx. (1880)251 The great trout fly 


for the lakes, known through all the South’ of Scotland as 
the Heckum Pccktnu. z886 World 25 Aug. 9 The ‘ Zulu ' 
and the ‘heckum-peckum' are the only two flies for the 
loch. • ’ ' 

Heckyl(l, obs. forms of Heckle sb. 

Hecseite, obs. form of H.a:ccEiTT. 

II Hectare (he*kte»j, or as F. (h)ektaT). Also 
heotar, becatare. [K., irregularly f. Gr, l/rardv 
hundred (see Hecto-) -i- Are ad. L. arca.'\ In 
the Metric system, a superfidal measure containing 
100 ares, or 2*471 acres. 

x8xo Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectar, square hecto- 
meter. 1839 \V. CHA.MBERS Tour Belgium 8t/i The third . . 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares. x88x 
Darwin Veg. Mould 159 There must exist 133,000 living 
worms in a hectare of land. 

Hectastyle, erron. form of Hexastyle. 
Hectic (he*ktik), a. and sb. Forms : a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk(e, 6 eticke, etbyke, betiiiue. 
/ 3 . 7 becticke, -ique, 7-8 bectick, 7- beetle, 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. hectic~us'^ a. Gr. tmiKos 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f. habit, state of 
body or mind. The earlier forms etik, etc., were 
a. OB', iiique (i$th c. in Littre) = It., Sp. eiicOy 
Romanic forms from heciic-us ; the later agree with 
T. /zeciiqtte (Pare, i6th a).] 

A. adj. 

L Belonging to or sjTuptomatic of the bodily 
condition or habit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxv. (1495) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuytb the sadde membres. 1562 
Turner Herbal n. 103 a. In consum5m^ agues which nr 
called hectice. .*578 Lyte Dodoens i. xlix. 71 Such a.s are 
fallen into Consumtioms and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 R. Caw- 
drey Table Alpk.\ inflaming the hart, and soundest 

parts of the bodie, i6xi Cotcr. 5.v. Ectigue, Thence is 
a feuer called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie, without any alteration in it selfe. 17x9 Quincy 
Ph^s. Diet., Heciick..\t is only joined to that kind of Fever 
which is slow and continual, and ending in a Consumption. 
1807*26 S. Coomft First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 34 Hectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent. 

b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever. 

1642 Rogers Naeunan 541 No hectique disposition upon 

the body so sapes awaj^he strength thereof. X651 Davenant 
Go/ulibert ir, v. (R.) The hectick heate Of Oswald’s blood 
doubled their pulse.s pace. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ni. 023 
All the rose to otie small spot withdrew: They call’d it 
hectic j ’twas a fiery flush. xSai Brewster Nat. Magic 
xni. (1833) 326 This action on the lungs, .oppresses them 
with a hectic cough. x88s Edna Lyall Gold. Daps I. x. 283 
Like the hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

c. Affected with hectic fever; consumptive. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 24 All of them in time., become 

paralitick and dye hectick. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1820) TOO Thm,puny,yelIoWj hectic figures. 1B50 Kingsley 
A It. Locke tv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen. xB6o Piesse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks. 

2 . Jig, a. Wasting, consuming, b. With refer- 
ence to the hectic flush. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 4^3 All enjoylngs are not 
alike. There are some hecticke, faint and languishing ones. 
1819 Shelley W, Wind 4 The leaves.. Yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red. x8z6 Mrs. Hemans For. 
Sanct. II. xii. Day’s last hectic bIu^h, 1886 Dowden Shelley 
1, ill. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling. 

+ 3 . In etymological sense: Habitual, constitu- 
tional. Obs. 

Milton Ch, Govt. ir. iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evill, the source of all vice, 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Chas. / (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carelesncsse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 
as fete.]. 

B. sb. (cllipt, use of the adj.) 1 . A hectic fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu v. {Tollem. MS.), It 

helpeh tisik and etik. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 279 Or 
he patient falle intoetikis. XSX9 Horman Vulg. 37 b, He is 
in an eticke or a consumption. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. Hi. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure me. x6si Primrose's Pop. Err. ir. 88 In 

them that have the consumption, the lungs especially are 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. ^ 1845 Budd Dis. 
Liver 237 She had much hectic and sweating. 

CX430 Lydg. /Esop ui. 26 in Herrig's Arckiv LXXXV. 
ss With suche false elj'kes many man is shent. *647 Case 
Kingdom 2 This heat of Presbytery proved . . an Hectique 
in the body Politique of Scotland. 174* Young Kt. Th. iv. 
77 Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such 30 , 1 have often had the fools' hectic of 
wishing about the unalterable. 

2 . A person affected with hectic fever ; a con- 
sumptive person. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll ii. 126 The Hecticke has y» Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow, 1687 Willis Tunbridge 
in Harl. Misc. (x8o8) I. 587 As for hecticks they are com- 
monlyofafinetextureofbody, cx8ooK.White Ttmexoz 
The hectic, lull’d On Death's lean arm to rest. 

3 . A hectic flush ; transf. a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek; also_/^- 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. vj (Monk. Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass’d^ across his cheek. *847 De 
Quinxw Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. (1853) 41 One man's cheek 
kindled with the be-iic of sudden joy. 1890 W. C Russell 
Ocean Trag. [II.xxxU.zg3 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic. 


Hectical (he*ktikal), a. [f. as prec. -f-AL.] 

= Hectic iz. {Hi, a.ndfg.) 

16x4 WoTTON Lei. to Sir E. Bacon 8 June in Reliq. Wot- 
ion. 11685) 433, I will keep it from being hectical. 1626 
Jackson Creed vhl xii. § 6 Hecticall, pestilential!, or other 
feevers. 1765 Hu.yham in Phil. 'Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectiral, it seldom agrees, x8o6 Med, 
yrnl. XV. 568 The hectical sjTnptoms precluded all hopes 
. .from the trial of any other means. 

Hence He ctically adv. 

X76r Johnson Asclutm Wks. IV. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. 

f Hective, a. Obs. • [Altered from Hectic, or 
corresp. Fr., after adjs. in -IVE, as Costive,! = 
Hectic a. 

x6^ T. Johnson Parers Chimirg. x. xxxi. (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever {lafevre Itectiguc] easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof St. i. ii. 55 
Being guilty of no Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever; because, saith he, of an becking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 Steele 
Tatler'^o. 34 ? 5 Of a very spare and hective Constitution. 

Hecto-9 hect-, a non -etymological contraction 
of Gr. knardv hundred, first used as a combining 
form in P'rench words, esp. in the Metric system of 
weights and measures to expre^ a hundred times 
the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (hektiJlcp-til) ; also in L. form 
hectocotylus. Zool, [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylusj 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of parasitic worms (see def. below), C Hecto- -t- Gr. 
KOTvXi} small cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle 2 b).] 

A modified arm in male dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female; in this position formerly mis- 
taken for a parasite, to which the name Hectocotylus 
cctopodis was given by Cuvier. 

x8s4 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 65 Dr. Albert Kolllker 
has suggested that the real males ,. are the hectocotyles, 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. The hectocotyle 
of octopus granulaftts was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from oclopods captured in the 
Mediierranean. 1877 Huxley Anai. Ittv. Atiim, viii. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise to a Hectocotylus. 

Hence Hectoco’tylize v. irans., {a') to convert or 
modify into a hectocotyle ; (fi) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hcctocotylisa'tion, the process of 
heciocotylizing. Hectoco-tylism, the formation 
of a hectocotyle. 

1870 Nicholson Zool. 272 The arm so affected, .is said to 
be ‘hectocotyllsed 1877 Huxley Attaf. Ittv, Anim. viii. 
530 The male Cephalopods are distinguished . . by Jbe 
asymmet^ of their arms, one or more of whichj on one side, 
are peculiarly modified, or hectocotylised. Ibid. 534 'rbere 
is thus a kind of bectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata. 
1878 Bell Cegeubaur's Cow/. Anat. 327 This ‘hecto- 
cotylised arm ' is not develop/d, as are the others, by a pro- 
ce'is of free gemmation, but it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose rill it is mature.^ Ibid. 386 Hecto- 
coiylism is the cause therefore ofa functional adaptation. 

Hectogiramme, -gram (he*ktogrsem). [ad. 
F. heciogramvit (gktogram) : see Hecto- and 
Gramme, Gram.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 100 grammes, or 3*52 oz. avoirdupois. 

x8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram=3 02. 2 gros. 


12*1 gr. 

Hectographi (he’klGgraf), sh. Also hekto-. 
[f. Hecto- + Gr. -ypatpoi writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying copies of writing : = Chromo- 
graph 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
copies hy means of this. 

x88o Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate . . used in the hektograph 
and other similar processes. 1882 'Times 13 Feb., The 
manner in which the political ‘hectograph' manufactures, 
reproduces, and multiplies * public opinion 2884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the first number of a new 
Socialist paper, .printed by hectograph. 

Hence He*ctograpli v. irons., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hcctogra-pbic a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 Pall Mall G. t8 Apr. i/i The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. Ibid. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectographic placards. xBoo 'Times 27 Mar. 5/4 TTiey 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 
people. 

Hectoid (he-ktoid), a. [irreg. f. Hect-ic + -oid.J 
Of a hectic appearance. 

X87X W. A. Hammond Nervous Syst. I. xvi. (Cent.), The 
skin was red with a hectoid flush. 


Hectolitre, -liter (he-kti^inaj). hccio- 
litre {fk\o\i‘\.r) '. see Hecto- and Litre.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3*531 cnblc feet, or about 2| bushels. 

1810 Naval Ch> on. XXIV. 301 HectolUtre= 2 * 9^3 
feeL x86o All Tear Round No. 6g. 448 A 
tains a trifle more than a three.btt<sbel English co - • 

X89X Daily Nni^s 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop oi 

about 200 million hectolitres of oats. fF 

Hectometre, -meter i • 

(£k-ttfnirir) : sec Hecto- end 
In the Jfetric system, a measnre of length contain- 
ing too metres, or 328.0S9 feet. 

1810 Naval Chra,t. XXIV. 301 Hectometer, ico M. 1863 
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Roscoe Eiem. Chem. 24 The multiples of the metre -» we j 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (he’ktoi), si*. [L. Hector^ Gr. "Eicrapj 
son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 

' the prop or stay of Troy ’ ; in origin, as adj. cttroip 
= holding fast, f. to have, hold.] 

1 . Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Iliad ; 
hence transf, A valiant warrior like Hector. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeii (Rolls) II. 255 5 ^^ wil mene 
hat hey beeh.. hardy, we clepeh hem Hectores. 152S Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. cxiiii. (R.) Thus he [Duglas] went, 
euer fonvarde lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hall Citron.^ 
Hen. FI, 164 b, Thys English Hector and marcial flower. , 
1598 Shaks. Merry IK 1. iii. la Said I well (bully Hector?). 
1621-51 Burton Anat, To Rdr. (1676) z8/i Every 
Nation hath their Hectors, Scipios, C^sars and Alexanders.. 

2 . A swaggering fellow ; a swash-buckler ; a 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied s/‘ec. 
to a set of disorderly young men who infested the streets of 
London. Cf. 'Bully Hector' 1598 in i.) 

165s StR E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden)ll. 256 The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two Hectors upon Sunday mom* 
ing last fought a duell with Collonel Dillan,.and twolrishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and 
Irishe c.ame of untoucht. 1658 Cleveland To ike Hec^ 
tors 1 You Hectors ! tame Professors of the Sword I 1693 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III, 2 On Sunday ni^ht last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Holborn, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows, a 17x6 Blackall Wks. 
(1723) 1 . 333 Surely this blustering Hector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng', iii. I. 361 The 
Muns and Tilyre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3 . Name of a species of butterfly {Pafiiio Hector), 

x 853 Wood lllustr. Nat. Hist, III. 508 The Hector forms 

a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Sarpedon], its 
colours being almost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Hecto’rean, -Ian a, [f. L. Heciore-us + 
-an], belonging to Hector. He'otorism, the 
quality or practice of a hector or bully. He'ctorly' 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
He'ctorsbip, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

xyij^-ao Pope IHaei xyiii, 18 Wim'd to shun Hectorean 
force in vain. 1673 O. Walker Educ, (1677) 82 Men mis* 
like a vice for a secminglydike but really-contrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1675 J. Smith Ckr, Relig. 
Appeal II. 15 A desperate Principle of Hectorism. 1676 
Skadwell Virtuoso tv, i. Wks. (1720) 373 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here ! a 1677 Barrow Senu, Wks. x686 III. 
xxxi, 336 Presumptuous transgression of God's law, (Hec- 
torly profanenessh 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. in. x. (1872) 

1 X08 His other Hectorships 1 will forget. 

Hector (he-ktSj), v. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2).] 

1 . »■«//•. To play the hector or bully ; to brag, 
bluster, domineer. Also, /u /lec^ur it. 

1660 Hickerincill Jamaica (1661) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor limb, Nor Hector It, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. x68x — Def. FullwoocCs Leges Anglix % While I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swift Stella at 
JVood'ParX' 6 Don Carlos made her chjefdirector, That she 
might o’er the servants hector. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. 1. 
(1783) 25 She docs now and •then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke S/iaks, Char. vi. 245 John not only allows 
himself to be bamboozled, but .. to be hectored over. 1882 
Miss Braddon i 1 //. iviy'n:/ III. vii. 141 He blustered and 
hectored as of old. 

2 . trans. To intimidate by bluster or threats; to 
domineer over ; to bully ; to bring or force out of ■ 
or into something by threats or insolence. 

* 1664 Pepys Diary 22 Feb., Our King did openly say . . 
that he would not be hectored out of his right and pre* 
eminencys by the King of France. 1670 Dryden Conq. 
Granada 11. 1, But [Fortune] she’s a drudge, when hector’d 
by the Brave. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 27 You 
shan’t be hectored by him. 1749 Fielding Tom Tones x. 
viii. We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav, II. 37, 1 was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room. 2850 — 
Mahomet yixxxx. (1S53) 231 But suffers himself to be hec- 
tored out of his crafty policy. 

Hence He’ctorinff vbl. sh. and f>pl. a. • also 
He'ctorer, one who hectors. 

1664 Butler Htid. 11. i. 352 The Hect’ring Kill-Cow Her- . 
cules. 2678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists. 2788 T. Jefferson JVrit. (28591 II. 443 A mere 
piece of hectoring to frighten Russia. 2837 j. F. Cooper 
Prairie I. xli. 17s Ah ! you are a hectorer with the boys, 
when need calls! 18^9 C. Bronte Shirley i, He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 
HectOStere (he'kttJstfei, Fr. gkttJStfr). [F. 
hectostire ; see Hecto- and Steue.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 steres, 
or 35.^1*65 cubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 

2864 in Webster. 

Hecup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hed, hedd(e : see Head, Heed, Hide 
Hedder, obs. form of Heather, Hither. 
Heddir, obs. form of Adder. 
c 2400 A pel. Lolt. 97 Def heddir .stuppend her 3eris. 
Heddle(he d’l),J<^. Weaving. Also6hedel(l)e, 
.SV. heidlo, 8-9 hiddle, 9 ^ dial, huddle, [app. 

OF. *kifedl, earlier form of h^feld'. see 
IIeald.] \xi plural. The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed in a 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the pass.ige of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. 


A leaf of heddles consists of a set of parallel cords of the 
width of the webs stretched vertically^ between two horizon- 
tal shafts of wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass. 

15x3 Douglas Asneis vii, L 29 With subtell slais and hlr 
heidlis [1553 hedcles] sle, R3'ch len^e wobbis natly iveiflis 
sche. 1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 792 To weve^ in the 
stoule some were full preste, With slaiis, with tavcllls, with 
hedelHs well drest. 1792 A. Adam Rom, Antiq. 523 The 
principal -parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Caam or Hiddles, coiriposed of eyed or hooked threads, 
through which the warp jesses. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. '^\^^ The depression of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 2875 lire's 
Diet. Arts HI. 979 In every species of weaving, .the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced, either by the 
succession in which the threads of i«irp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in which those heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Cfinih.,xs.%heddle‘heam,‘maher, -thread, •twine, 
-yarn ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever : see quots. 
1794 A. Martin Agric. Surv. Renfr. 257 (Jam.) Heddles 
. , are made of very strong thread called heddle-twine. 
185a Appleton Diet. Meek. 257 The heddle-beam. 1864 
Webster, Heddle-eye, the cj*e or loop formed in each 
heddle to receive a warp-thread. 1875 Knight D/c/.Z/rcA., 
Heddle-hook, a hook used in heddltng the warp-threads. 
2885 G. A. Grierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Heddfe-levers . . 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. traits., to draw (warp-threads) 
through the eyes of a heddle. 

1864 Webster, Heddling. 2875 [see b above]. 

Heddre, var. Eddre Obs., bloodvessel, vein. 
a 1300 Vox 4* IVolf 43 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Hy ne 
mijtte non lengour hbe, Bote here heddre were i-take. 
't'Sede« Obs, Also hed. [ME. hedex—OE, 
type ^kxdn (acc. hkde) fem., beside had masc. ; 
corresp. to MHG. heit fem., OHG. hait, heit, m. 
andf., ‘person, order, rank, position', Goth. //ntV/zj, 
masc., ‘manner, way*. See Had xA , -head 

1 . Rank, order, condition, quality. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22220 (Barnal»s] wan vn-to h® apostlis 
hede. Hid. 21700 Suld haf J>e preistes hede wit dome. 
a 2400 .SiV Perc, 1103 Blode rede was his stede, His aktone 
and his other wede. His cote of the same hede. 

2 . By entering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it became a suffix, ME. -hede, 
mod.Eng. -head. Sc. -heid : see -head. 

aztoo O, E. CAn»«. an. 1070 purh heora druncen hed on 
an niht for b®rnde ^a cyree. cz2So Gen. Ex. 56 On 
mht and on godfulhed. Ibid, 1852 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. a 2300 Cursor M, 6949 (GCtt.^ His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar ^le state of his fadir hede. <rx44o Hylton 
Scala Perf, (2404) 11, xlvi. The fairhede of angels. 1535 
CovERDALC Zech, xl. Z4 The brotherheade betwixte luda 
and Israel. 1585 Jas. I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 54 Chyldheid. 

Hede, obs. form of Head, Heed, 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hidbl, Heathen. 
HedenTiergite (he-denbsigait). Min. [Named 
by Berzelius, 3819, after Ludwig Hedenberg: see 
-iTE.] A black crystalline variety of Pyboxene. 

2822 Cle AVEL AND yi/iVi. 625 Hedcnbcrgite . . occurs in masses 
composed of shining plates. 2868 Dana Min. (ed. s) 225 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedcnbcrgite. 

Hedeous, -ows, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Heder (hrdai). dial. Also 6-7 Iiidder, S 
heeder. [f. He ■¥ (?) Deer : cf. Shedeb,] A male 
sheep ; spec, one from eight or nine months old till 
its first shearing. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 222 He would haue de- 
uoured both bidder & shidder \gloss. He & she, Male and 
Female]. 2633 J, Fisher Fuimus Trees in, jx. In Hazl. 
Dodsley XII, 507 Hidder, eke, and shidder. 2799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. 235 (E, D. S.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. 1852 Tml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11.333 A lamb eight or nine months old, 
and until his first sheanng, is called a * heder’ or ‘sheder’. . 
or ‘ Iamb-hog’. Ibid. 342 The * heder ’ hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the ‘sheders’ on grass. 

Heder, obs, form of Hither. 

HederaceOUS (heder^J-Jas), a. [i.'L.hedeidce- 
us, f. hedcra ivy.] Pertaining or allied to ivy. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Hederaceous. of or belonging to Ivy. 
X75S in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence Hedexa'ceonsly adv., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Phil. XIII. 107 Many several sorts growing 

up Mederaciously together. 

Hederal (he*deml), a. [f. L. heder’h ivy + -al!] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

• 2656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
; land was given to Poets, and excellent Musilians. 2706 in 
j PHiLLiPS(ed. Kersey). i7axinBAiLEv, Hence in mod.Dicts. 
Hedorated (he’der^Ued), a, [f. L. hederdl-tts 
in same sense (f. hedera ivy) -h -ED.] Adorned or 
crowned with iv]% 

a 2661 Fuller JVorihies, Yorkshire iii. (2662) 207 He 
[Gower] appearcth there neither iaureated nor hederated 
Poet.. but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head. 

Hederic(hfde*rik),(z. Chem. [1.1.. heder-a ivy + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in Hederic acid. 

1865-72 'Watts Diet: Chem. III. 138 Hederic acid, an 
and contained, ac<»rding to Posselt (Ann. Ch. Pharm. Ixix. 
62) in the seeds of ivy helix). .li appears to belong 

to the family of the tannic acids. 1B86 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
consists of colourless bitter crj’stals, soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble tn water and ether. 


Hederi-ferous, a. [f. 'L.hederaviy + -FEnous.] 
Bearing or producing ivy. 

1656 in Blount 1722 in Bailey. In mod.Dicts. 

He'deriforzn, [j^d. medical L. hederiform- 
is, i, hedera ivy f forma: see -form. Cf, F, kld^- 
riforme."] Resembling ivy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Hederlfonn vein, a 
certaine veine which passes down along by the sides of the 
womb. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hederi'gerent, a. [f. L. hederiger ivy-bear- 
ing + -ENT, alter L. gerent-em bearing.] Bearing 
or wearing ivy. 

2871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. III. iii. 96 The hederi- 

erent Maenads of old. a 1876 — T/i. in 7 ny Gard.{itZ<S\ 

. 260 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that's refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets and gods. 

Heaerine (he’d^roin). Chem. [mod. f. L, he- 
dera ivy -j- -ine ; in F. hidirine^ A bitter alkaloid 
obtained from the seeds of the ivy. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 138. 

Hence Hederi*nic = Hederic (acid). 
Hedero’se, a. [ad. L. hederds-ns, f. hedera 
ivy : see -OSE.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hederose, full of Ivy. In mod. Diets. 
Hedge (hedg), sb. Forms : i *hecg {liat. 
Begge ), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 
5 hedche, 7hedg, 4- hedge ; fi. 4-6 heg. [OE. 

HSS str. fem., corresp. to EFris. hegge, 
MDu. hegg/ie, Du. hegge, heg, OHG. hegga, hecka 
(MHG. hegge, heche, Ger. hecke) OTeut. *hagj&- ; 
a deriv. of the same root as OE. haza Haw shy 
and h^e Hay sbi^ Cf. also Hag jA-J 

1 . A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road : the 
usual form of fence in England. 

A hedge is called^w/V/tj^/or^f^rtrfaccordingas it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

785 Charter \n Cart, Sax. (Birch) I. 339 iEt \>xrt lange 
hegge xnde. 855 O. E. Chron. an. 547 He setimbraae 
Bebban burh, sy was srost mid hegge be lined, a 2250 
Owl Cf Night. 17 pe nihtegale .. sat up one fairc boje .. In 
ore >vaste picke hegge. 1297 R. Glouc. (2724) 212 Hiicomc 
among narwe heggys. ^2330 R. Brunne Chron. Iflace 
(Rolls) 16428 Any leues or rotes seb, pat henged on heg or 
on hep. 2382 WvCLiF Eecl, x. 8 Who scaterelh the hegg 
[23B8 hegge). 2382 — Mark xii. 1 A man plauntide a vyne* 
3erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c 2^0 Promp. Farv. 
232/1 Hedge {K., S. hegge), sepes, 1482 Caxton Reynard 
XXX. (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 280/2 Hege, ubi a garthe. 25<^ Dunbar Goldyn 
Targets, On every syde the hegies raise on hicht. 2508 
— Tita^ Mariit Ivemen 23 That In haist to the hege so 
hard 1 inthrang. 2550 Crowley Epigr, 10 b, Two beggars 
that vnder an hedge sate. zsSt^Chron. Gr. Friars {Co.TnQttt) 
59 The commyns.. within the realme rj’ssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 2577 B. Gooce Heresback's Hush. 11. 
(1586) 50 b, Columella .. preferreth thequickeset hedge be- 
fore the deade. 1653 Walton Angler ti. 62 But turn out of 
the way. .towards yonder high hedg. 2774 Goldsm. Nai. 
Hist, (2776) V, 142 To lake shelter in the hrst tree or hedge 
th.nt offers. 2806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl, Agric. 475 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes. 

b. Locally or spec, applied to other fences. 

2850 Beck's Florist 25 If we examine the stone walls, or, 
as they are called, ‘ hedges *. x868 Kirk Chas, Bold III. v. 
iii. 428 .The Burgundians erected a palisade, called In the 
military language of the lime a ‘ hedge ’. 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xsx. One .. had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf hedge. 

2 . A fishing weir of faggots or of wattle-work. 

1653 Walton Angler vi. 135 They [salmon] will force 

themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 27x4 Act i Geo. I, Stat. 11. c. 28 § 14 If any 
person, .make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3 . transf. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundarj', or partition. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 257 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder. . but there was a great hedge 
{grand'haye) of archers before hym. 2578 Banister Hist. 
Man I. 20 _A fProce.sse].. which. .into the nbstrels discend- 
yng, constiluleth the hedge, or partition of the nose, 2617 
Moryson liin, 11. 95 These three Countries being an hedge 
betweene the English Pale, and the North. 2638 Sm T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Towring in a hedge of hills from 
Armenia to , the furthest part of Indya. 1808 Scott Mar- 
mion vi. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 2855 Ht. 
Martineau Autohiog. (2877) II. 121 Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

. 4 . transf, fig. A barrier, limit, defence; a 
means of protection or defence. 

1340 Ayenb. 240 Hardnesse of Hue het is a Strang beg aye 
w wyckede bestes. c 2380 Wyclif Serju. Sel. Wks. HI. 29 
was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 
holde ])e sect of Crist, forsakinge J>e sect of Pharisees. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedge.s, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that myght hurt perfeccyon. 26x7 
Moryson Itiu. 11. 72 It might appeare by that hedge which 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake . . only to 
cleere himselfe. 164^ Belfast Presbyter}' in Milton's IVks. 
(1852) II, 550 Tlieir strong oppositions to Presbyterial 
Government uhe Hedg and Bulwark of Religion). xSzsScorr 
frnL 29 Dec., He talks of. .making .sales of our interest., 
which would put a hedge round his finances. 2879 Farrar 
St. Pauli. 248 The Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a hedge around the Law. 

6. spec. Betting, [f. Hedgf. v. 8.] The net of 
hedging ; n means of hedging. 
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1736 Fielding Pasquin iii. i, S. That’s laying against 
yourself, Mr. Trapwit. T. I love a hedge, sir. \Zo\ S^ort. 
ing Mag. XVlll. 100 To make a hedge ; to secure a bet, 
or wager, laid on one side, by taking the odds on the other. 
180$ Windham Speeches Pari. 26 Mar, (1812) II. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called ‘a hedge’, the effect of 
which was, that there was a chance the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would at all events win. 1857 Hughes 'Pom 
Bro 7 un 1. viiij Ihe horse is no use to you. He won’t win, 
but I want htm as a hedge. 

6. Phrases and proverbs, a. To hang (Jfe hitng) 
on (in) the hedge : to be pnt on one side, to be ‘ on 
the shelf’. To be on the right (better., safer) or 
’zvro 7 tg side of the hedge : to be in a right or wrong 
position. To take a sheet 0^ a hedge : to steal 
openly. To take hedge', to depart. The only stick 
left in ones hedge : one’s only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1700). To be on the hedges- 
to ‘ sit on the fence ’. 

^x5io Hichscopter 17 Ye whan my soule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Holland Livy Lxix. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
[L. seatttdafn ybrluna 7 n transire], 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kitigd. <5- Comnno. 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistolh *638 Ford 
Lady's Trial iv. ii, They durst not give the souse, And so 
took hedge. ax64x Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction . . ofimplicite, 
and explicite, faith may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
useisofit. x644Vicars 196 Those two Regi- 

ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
1653 Baxter IVore. Petit. Def. 24 If you say, We have 
too much in any of these particulars ; then xve are on the 
safer side the hedge. s666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., The busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge. AX700 B. E. Did. 
Cant, Crew, By Hedge or by Style, by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainsworth Lat. Did. s.v., To be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, halhtcinor, erro. 

b. Other locutions of obvious meaning. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 56 Where the hedge is 
lowest, men maie soonest ouer. 1563 WinJet IPks, (1888) 
II. 54 The serpent sal byte him quha cuttis the haige. S59X 
Lyly Endym. nr. Hi, Some men may better stcale a horse, 
then another loolce over the hedge, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem, 
IVks. (i6fe) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest. 1869 Hazlitt Pro 7 ». aoi Hedges have 
eyes and walls have ears. 1892 Daily Neios 4 July 3/1 The 
fog • . hanging like a heavy pall ‘ as thick as a hedge . 

7 . aitrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., *■ of or for 
a hedge *, as hedge-boitom, 'Crichet, •fence, flower, 
fruit, •knife,flant, •scissors, •shears, •spade, •stake, 
•tree, •weed. b. objective and obj, gen., as hedges 
breaker, •breaking, •clipper, '•cutter, -cutting, 
•maker, c. instrumental, as hedge-hound. 

• 1644 Bigby Hat. Bodies 1. xxxvl. ^1643) 386 Hares. .hide 
themselves in *bedge bottomes, or in woods. tZx 6 Ains- 
worth’s Lai. Bi(;/.s.v.,'She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms, 
X63X Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 62 As *hedge-Dreakers or 
breakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 1785 
J. Phillips Treat, Inland Navig, 19 Poor people who now 
destroy alt the hedges . . will find *hedge-breaking a losing 
trade. X87X W. H. Begver Daily LiJeFarm i. 6 Heapsof 
fire-wood and *hedge-clippings. x6oi Shaks. AlCs IFellw. 
i. 2 He can come no other way but by this ''hedge corner. 
x825'44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 475 *Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: cither.. of dead materials, or, .of living plants. 
a 1774 Harte Eulogius in Chalmers 

386 Deck’d . . With poor *hedge-flow’rs. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Malt. XV. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon *hedge-fruit. 1846 Worcester, *Hedge-hni/e, an in- 
strument for trimming hedges. 14. . Ho 7 n. in Wr.-Wulcker 
^7/21 Hicseptor, a ''hegmaker. Nat. Hist. 

Cormvall 229 Hill and "hedge plants. 1887 Gardetiing 
10 Dec. 553/2 Laurustinus is used here largely as a hedge 
plant. 1833 J. Holland Manttf, Metal II. 44 [Pruning in- 
struments) resembling common "hedge-shears. 1602 snd Pt. 
Return /r. Par/tass. 1. ii. 326 They haue some ofthembeene 
the old "hedgstakes of the presse. 1843 Zoologist 1. 97, 
I generally have a stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
• the soundings with. i6xx Cotgr., Mar/uaux, Arbresmar., 
"Hedge-trees, wild trees. X59X F. Sparry tr, Caitan's Geo- 
7 /tancie 73 A number of thieves and "hedge walkers. x8^ 
H. Stephens Bk. of Far/n (1871) II. 473 A small useful im- 
plement is the "hedge weed-hook . . which pulls out the weeds 
between the hedge-roots. 1866 Treas. ^0/. 1064/1 Sisy/ 7 i- 
b 7 -i 707 t officmale. .a common "hedge-weed. 

8. a. Born, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
by the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute expressing contempt), as liedge-bantling, 
•brat, -chaplain, -curate, -doctor, -laivyer, -parson, 
-player, -poet, -wench, -whore, etc. Also Hedge- 
PUIEST. b. Done, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedge-marriage, -notes, -press, -rimes, c. Of such 
land as is met with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior,* common ‘third-rate^ quality, and generally 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as hedge-alehouse, 
•inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc. Also Hedge- 
school. 

■ ^ *53° Jyl <f B 7 -cyntford's Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
as moche wit as a calf. 1^6 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 
Liij, They .. continued vnder the slender name of secular 
.priests or hedge chaplains. 1583 Stanyhurst AE/teis iv, 
(Arb.) 108 A runnagat hedgebrat. 1590 R. W. 3 4- 3 

Ladies Lo 7 id. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 421 This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge-wench. 1641 Bromc yioz'/rt/ Crrty v.XVks. 
1873 III. 435 Hedge-birds said youf Hedge Lady-birds, 
Hedge Cavalier's Hedge Souldicr, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
Fidlcrs, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among 'em. 1656 W. D, tr. Comenius’ Gale Lat. Uni. § 804. 
251 Hee doth not rashly venture upon the cure (as Quack- 


salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wont). 17x1 Swift Rem. Lei. 
to 7 L^. Wks. x8i 4 IV, 196 These hedge-writers (a phrase 
1 unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent) seldom speaka word against any of the late ministry. 
1738 Thyer in Byroids Resit. (1856) 11. 1. 198, I find your 
curiosity tempted into ahedge bookseller's in some bye-lane. 
X7SX Smollett Per, Pic, Ixxxvii. (1779) 1^* 34 This hedge 
inamorata. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxi, She ran out into 
a horrid description of a hedge-tuffian. 1822 — Nigel xvli, 
.A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 1835 Mrs. Gaskell 
North 4* .S', (ed. 2) 1. 183 Not hedge-lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those men in his company who ques- 
tioned and would know the reason for every order. 

b. nx667 Cowley Verses fr. Jersey X3 Such Base, 

Rough, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhiroes, as ev’n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. X679 Mulcrave Ess. Sat. in Dryden's 
JVhs, (1821) XIII. 53 When they began to be somewhat 
better bred, .they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat poHsKed. X724 Swift Drapier\s Lett. 
Wks. X75S V. II. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. Norik. 

c. XS94 Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks. 1883-4 III. 267 Hedge 
wineand leane mutton. x688 SHAOWELL-S^r./l/ra^m i. i. Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge-Wine 
stum'd ? a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hedge-Tavern or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
17XX Swift Lett. (1767) ill. 203, 1 was forced to go to 
a little hedge place for my dinner. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1812) 1 . 38 A small hedge alehouse. x8x6 Scott 
Fam. Lett. a6 Aug. (1894) 1 . xii. 368 Otterboutne ..is an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. 

d. Hence passing into an adj. with sense * Mean, 
third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally*. 

XS96 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 HI. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak't vp termes. a 1734 North Exa/tt. iii. viii. § 78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fail upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material, a 1745 Swift (J.>, The clergy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can be presumed to do. 

9 . Special combs. : hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow J t hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge ; 
hedge-bom ppl- a., bom under a hedge, of low 
or mean birth ; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bush used to make a hedge, spec', haw- 
thorn ; hedge-carpenter, one whose business is to 
repair fences ; so hedge-carpentering ; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter, -chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor : see Cbocus 4 ; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposed to a 
pitched battle ; hedge-fire, firing from a hedge ; 

+ hedge-frog, a toad; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges ; hedge-planter, * a 
frame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them’ (Knight 1875); hedge-popping, 

shooting from behind a hedge ; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood out of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see quot.); hedge-rustic, the moth L^tperina . 
Cespitis ; hedge-shrew, ?lhc shrew-mouse; hedge- 
warbler, the hedge-sparrow ; hedge- wise adv., in 
the fashion of a hedge. Also Hedgb*bill, etc. | 

a 1825 ForbY Voc. E, Anglia, * Hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow, x6ii Beaum. & Fl. An/. j&Krw. II. iv, He 
came arid basted me vrith a "hedge-binding, xjpx Shaks. 

I Hen, VI, IV, i. 43 Like a "Hedge-bome Swairje, Thnt doth 
presume to boast of Gentle blood. 1750 W. Ellis Mod, 
Hush. III. I. 37(E,D.S.) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
"hedge-brows. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blacklhorne, the "hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramble. 
1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 38 The Maple, from 
its valuable qualities as a hedge-bush. 1888 T. Hardv 
JVessex T. 1. 29 * You may generally tell what a man is 
by his claws obsenxd the "hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 Jefferies^ Gamehreper at H. iii. 55 
"Hedge-carpentering was. .a distinct business, followed by 
one or two men in every locality, 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
{1847)1.79 Rooks ate fond of the eruca: of the 'hedge-chafer. 
1882 A. Hepburn in Proc, Bemv. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 504 
The Redbreast and "Hedgechanter were plentiful. iBax 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 91 No music's heard the fields 
among ; Save where the "hedge-chats chittering play, 1851 
Mayhew Awrf. 1. 424 * Hedge croensses — men who 

sell com salve, or * four pills a penny to cure anything, and 
go from house to house in the country. 1724 Df. Foe Mem. 
Caztalier (1840) 213 It was a kind of a "hedge-fight, for 
neither array was drawn out in the field. .They fought twice 
through the town, .and in thdhedgesand lanes with exceed- 
ing fury'. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II, viii, v. 372 A "hedge- 
fire of musketry was kept up in the rear of the terrified 
elephants. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn verdicr 
. . a kinde of tode or "hedge frogge. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 450 The hedge frog, otherwise called a load. 173a W. 

E Lus Gloss, to Bract . Farmer s.v. Baulks o/gi^ss (E. D. S.), 
Those which some call "hedge-greens ; they lie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
horses on. x8^ Sale Catal. Snffield House near De^y, 
"Hedge hook and mittens. 1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. 
Spoi’ts 1. t. i. I 5 8 Some'"hedge*popping boy is made to 
bear the blame. 1887 C. J. R. Turner Vagrants^ Vagrancy 
205 Six women were in the year x8oo stripped to the waist 
and flogged . . for ‘"hedge pulling' under the Acts of J766 
and 1768. 1828 Craven Dial., *IIcdge-rise, undenvood for 

making hedges. 1862 E. Newmak Btii. Moths (1874) 297 
The "Hedge Rustic, .appears on the wing in August. j84x 
Browning Pipfa Passes Concl. 12 But winter hastens at 
summer’s end, And fire-fly, "hedge-shrew, lob-worro, pray, 


How fare they? 1797-1804 Bewick ^rrV. AVrfr (1847)' I, 
179 "Hedge Warbler. HedgeSparrow. 1727 Bradley Aa/w. 
Did. S.V. Garden fences, Rather to be haiidprun'd with a 
Knife than dipt or struck up "Hedgewise with a Hook. 

10 . In names of plants and fruits growinjj in 
hedges, as hedge-apple, -mallow, -nut, -pear, -rose \ 
hedge-bedstraw, the ^Yhite-flo^vered specie?, Ga- 
lium Mollugo ; liedge-bell(s, liedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegia) 
sepitwi’, also enon. the Field Bindweed, C.arven- 
sis; t hedge fumitory, Corydalis claviculafa 
hedge-garlic, Sisymbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic ; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of Pittosponun, a 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand ; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymatds ; hedge-mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis; hedge-mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers ; also applied to plants 
of the genus Er^»simum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Stachys, esp. sylvatica, 
also called hedge woundwort', hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Torilis, esp. T. An- 
thriscus, an umbelliferous weed with finely-divided 
leaves; also applied to various species of Caucalis; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 


wild hep, the {fruit of the dog-rose; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe ; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hag-taper ; hedge-thom, 
a ihom-biish growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn ; hedge-vine (heg-vine), name given by 
Turner to Clematis Vitalba ; hedge violet, Viola 
sylvatica ; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor, * H edge-apple . . Vi[de] Crab, or 
Arbut. XS97 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxvIL (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and *Hedgebel<f. xyj^l-^^ L>^docns 
I. XV. 24 Henfoote or "hedge Fumcteire. .is of the same 
nature and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V, 2st The common "hedge mallow. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. in. xxii. 399 "Hedge Mustard ,, opens the 
Lungs, and cures an old cough. X67B Littleton Lat. Dict.% 
•Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis. X7M Martvn Rousseau's Boi. iv. 
45 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. 1620 
VENNER Via Recta vH. 127 The common "Hedge, or Hasell- 
nul. 1830 WHheringd Brit. Plants (1845) 143 Torilis 
anihriscus, Upri^it "Hedge-parsley, 1889 lEFFERiES/VVfi/ 
4" Hedgereno 159 The broad hedge-parsley feaves, tunnelled 
by leaf-miners. 2630 J. Taylor (Water r.) Wks. (N.), The 
bullesse, "hedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes, Attend 
his appetite where e'er he goes. 1678 £. Howard Man of 
Ncivmarket (N.), I judge it is with men as it is with plants; 
take one that blossoms too soon, ’t will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. a xjtz Lisle Observ. Hush. (1757) 432 The 
slow, or hedge-peak-bush is apt to die in the hiU country*. 
1609 Sir R. Shirley in Hart. Mise, (Malh.) III. 95 Their 
victuals . . are acorns and "hedge-pears. 1875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary iii. iv, Like the wild "hedge-rose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable. 1847-78 IdKLX.xw'B.x.'Lf Hedge-speaks, 
hips.Glottc. 1855 fJouseh. fVords'X.. 172 Thai’s the very bush 
. .it's grow'd to almost a tree, and bears hedge-speakes. 2893 
IViltsh. Gloss. s.v. Sloe, In N, Wilts, at Huish, Slifns arc 
large and Hedge-sPeaks small. 1585 Lupton T/ious. Notable 
Th. (i6oi) 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it "Hedge 
taper. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1026 The Hawthorne 
is called. .Hawthorne or "Hedgethome, Whitethorne and 
May or May-bush. 1548 Turner Names of Herlss^ (i83x) 
8x It inaye be called in EngHshe "Heguine or Downiuine. 

Hedge, V- Forms: 4-5 hegge(n, -yu, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6- hedge, [f. Hedge sbJ] 

1 . trans. To surrouud with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
in, about. To hedge off to fence off with a hedge. 

[c 1000 Reditud. Siiig. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Geselce 372 On 
sumon he sceaL.bytlian, and burh hegegian.] 1388 Wvclif 
Matt. XXL 33 An hosebonde man. .plauntide a vynjerd, and 
heggide it abouie. C1449 Plcock Repr.x. vi. 517 Heggi'=i 
and wardis. .for to dose and kepeand hegge yn. xAt^^Cath. 
Angl. i8o/t To Hege, ubi to close. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf.XN. 
de 'W. 1531) S3 b, Defensed & hedged about tvith the 
sacramentes of Chrystes chirche. 1652 Ashmole Theat. 
Chent. 2x4 Heggyd anddychyd to make yt sure and. strong. 
x6gS Fryer Acc. E. India <J- P. 37 Pallisadoes . . hedge in 
alleast a Mile of ground. 1755 Smollett (*803) L233 
Till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will fly. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1709) L 443 In need 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 5S/3 A portion of the home-park 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions. 

2 . intf\ or absol. To construct hedge.s or fences. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. vi. 19 Heggen ©her harwen . oK*' 

swyn oher gees dryuc. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hed^'n, 
or make an hedge . . sepio. 1573 Tusser Huso. xx. (1870; 

5^ No .season to hedge, a 1845 Hood Lay of Labourer 11, 
To hedge, or dig the ditch. 

S. irons. To shape (trees) to form nenges. ^ 

2765 Earl Haddington Forest-trees *5 ° 

trees, in my opinion, takes away much of the bea > 1 

have in their natural shape. 

b. To arrange so as to form a bamer. ^ 

tions of the mountam torrent by “P-? , 

1858 Menken Infelicia 15, I know that jc fPhilistincM are 

hedged on the borders of ray p-ath. 

+ 4 . fig. To bound, limit, define. Vbs. 

exAAoVerk Myst. xli. 206 The Ia«-c is hedg>-d for therae 
rightlilaj-n, That they inuste be puryfied agai-ne. iSSt I- 
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Wilson Logike (1567) 74 b, For, this worde [wife] in the 
firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to sale, adultrie, whiche causeth dmorcement. 

5. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with iVz, about, around. 

c 1500 Babeez Book 375 The ffirst cours : braivne, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde, hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayng onthiswyse; Welcombeyou bretheren godelyin this 
hall. 1581 Sidney The floure-de-luce.. 

strongly hedg'd of bloudy lyons’ pawes. 1595 Shaks. 
yohn II. i. 26 England hedg’d in with the maine,^ That 
Water-walled BuUvarke. 1602 — Ha/tt. iv. v, 123 There’s 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 D. pELL7;;//n 
Sea They would hedge him about with Pearl. X710 

Steele Tatler’^o. 197 F 3 Hedged in by Logical Terms. 
1894 Nature 26 July 295 A pursuit which is further hedged 
about with a formidable and unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem in, so as to prevent escape or free 
movement ; to confine, restrict. 

1549 Latimer zst Serin, be/l Edw. VI fArb.) 27, I will 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 2 The 
Duke . . seeyng all the country ready set to hedge him in. 
1596 Shaks. Alerck. V. ii. t. 28 If my Father had not seated , 
me, And hedg’d me by his wit to yeelde my selfe His wife 
who wins me by that meanes. x6iz T. Taylor Comin. 
yy/iw ii. X2 This excellent grace hedgeth his heart. <**73* 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 77 To hedge you up from 
courses of sin. 1828 D’Israeli CJias. /, II. v. 108 The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny difficulties. ^ 1E60 
Tyndall Glac. i. x. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 Mrs. Riddell World in Ch. (1865) 66 
‘ By Jove, 1 am getting hedged *, thought the young man. 

t c. In reference to trade ; to restrict or confine 
to one's own use ; to monopolize. Obs. 

X70X J, Law Cou/ic. Trade (1751) 110 Persuaded, .that by 
the meer means or way.s of monopoly, praeemption and e.x- 
clusion, they could hedge in the herring, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of the same stamp . . that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
it to grow elsewhere. Ibid. 149 They are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and other sorts of 
fish, as our ancestors have been. 1832 Wesim. Eev.yiVll, 
273 The attempt to hedge-In gold and silver. 

6 . To olistract as wth a hedge ; also hedge up. 

153s Coverdale yah xix, 8 He hath hedged up iny path. 

x62o J. Wilkinson Courts Leet no If any htgh-waies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or ^larket bee stopped or 
hedged up. 1854 J, S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xiv. 
259 The Ps^th of the army seemed now entirely hedged up. 
X864 D.O. Mitch ELL 227 The difficulties which 

hedged all approach. 

. tl>. Hedge oui\ to shut or keep out, to exclude. 

/ jrS49 Latimer 4/^ Serin, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 209 Naye 
ye M hedged out of that lybertye. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 
111. i. 65 Nay this shall not hedge vs out, weele heare you 
sing cerlainely. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. rr. Wks. (1847) 
496/2 Lollius Urbius .. drew another wall of turve.s .. to 
hedge out incursions from the north. 1701 J. Law Coutte. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money, .[isj capable or being hedged out, 
but never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

1 7. Hedge in. a. To secure (a debt), app. nsnally 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Ohs. 

x6i6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass in. i, Some pretty ring or 
Jewel, Of fifty or threescore pound. — Make it a hundred, 
And hedge in the last forty, that 1 owe you, And your own 
price for the ring, c \€zo Donne Let. to Sir H. Goodyere 
Wks. VI. 382 You thinlc that you have Hedged in that Debt 
by a greater, by your Letter in Verse. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lend. 165 To inforce him to hedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money lent. 

To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edge 
in. Edge t/.i 6 b.) Obs. 

2664 J. Wilson Cheats rrr. ii, Pox o’ these bonds ! I must 
persuade him to take another;^ 1000, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 1665 J. Webb Stoiu-Heng (1725) 163 
He could never .. have any pretence, to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his Pleasure. a 1700 Dryden (J.), I pr’y 
thee, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
X729 Swift Direct. Sen^anfs, Footman (1745) 47 \N^en you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some business of 
your own. a 1764 Llo\t) Kp. to Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. 167 Proud to hedge in my scraps of wit. 

8 . trails. To secure oneself against loss on (abet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first. Formerly also with in, 
off. Also fig. (In origin app. related to 7 a.) 

1672 ViLLicRS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal X714I 31 Now, 
Criticks, do A'our worst, .that here are met ; For, like a Rook, 

I have hedg d in ray Bet. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt. <r 1734 
North Exam. irt. vj. § 65 (1740) 471 Abetting on one Side 
or the other, lo hedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
1774 IVestm. Mas. 11. 583 He .. contrived now.and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, by which means he soon found 
himself in posse>sion of a sum which placed him above the 
abject dependence of a waiter.^ x8x3.^<7r//«^<’J/<t^.XLl. 4, 
I kept hedging my bets as I laid them. 1820 Ibid. New Ser. 
VI, 79 This, .induced mo^t of the sporting men to hedge off 
their bets. 2887 E. J. Goodman 'Too Curious xi. Backing 
the horse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
ments. 

b. absol, or inir. 

X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke I, [Some] like cunning Betters, 
sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
which side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Winners. <t 1677 Barrow Sertti. (1686) III, 397 This rook- 
ing trick, to hedge thus, and ^ve stakes, to play fast and 
loose, to dodge and shuffie with God, God doth not like. 
1761 Colman yealous Ul/e v. ii. When one has made a 
bad bet, ti is best to hedge off, you know. x8x9 Sporting 


Mag. IV. 76 No man should venture to bet, who could not 
hedge well. 2855 Macaulay Hts/. Eng. xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin .. began to think .. that he had betted loo deep 
on the Revolution, and that it wa.s time to hedge, iw 
Wolseley Marlborough II. Ixxviii. 3x6 He played for 
averages .. when, therefore, the stakes became high he 
invariably ‘ hedged * against all serious loss. ^ 

9, intr. To go aside from the straight way ; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid committing 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
or escape, 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. ir. li. 26, I, I, I my selfe some- 
times, leauing the feare of heauen on the left hand . . am 
faine to shuffle : to hedge, and to lurch. x6o6 — Tr. ^ 
Cr. HI. iii. 158 If you giue way. Or hedge aside from the 
direct forth right. i6ix Cotcr., Harceler, lo hag|:le, 
hucke, hedge, or pauUer long in the buying of a commodity. 
x86x O. W. Holmes Pages /r. Old Vol. Life, Btxad ^ 
Newsp. (1891) 12 Prophesy as much as you like, but always 
hedge. x866 Lend. Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this point that his clergy must be 
sorely puzxled to determine how far they may go in ritualis- 
tic observances. • 18S8 * Cushing * Blacksm. Voe 1. 245 For a 
while the miller hedged and dodged, but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth- 2894 Wolself.y Marlborough 
11.292 it was. .natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 
Hedg(e, obs. forms of Edge sb. 
axS3S More How Sergt. wd. he Frere 118 in Hazl. E. 
P. P. HI. 123 He bare it out. Even unto the harde hedge. 
2581 J. Bell Haddotis Answ. Osor. 437 b, Supported to y* 
"hard hedg. 

Sedgfe-liank. [See Bank .rA* i.] The bank or 
ridge ot earth on which a hedge is planted ; the 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks. 1854 P. J. 
Selby Observ. Wasps in Hist. Berwick. Nat. Club III. 181 
[It] makes its nest in hedge-banks. 

Hedgeber^, hedge-berry. A 'berry’ 
or fruit growing in a hedge, as the blackberry ; 
spec, applied to the hagberry or bird-cherry, Pruttus 
Padtts, and the common wild cherr^^ P. avium. 

1623 Middleton More Dissemblers v. ii, Black in mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 Coles Adam in 
Eden (Britten Sa Holl.), In Wcstmerland and Lancashire 
they call it [bird-cherryl the Hedge-berry-tree. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 572/2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus mnnm. 

Hedge-bfll. [See Bill r/<.i 4.] 

1. A bill for lopping and pruning hedges. 

1497 Nai>alA€C- Hen. VII (1896) pB Sithes .. vj, fielHng 
axes .. xxliij, Hegge billes xxv. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and fall to repaynng 
broken fences. 1823 Scott Peveril x, The peasatit-boy . . 
with a hedge-bill in his band. 

2. A collector's name of a moth. 

1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Buiter/i. ff Moths 220 ITie 
Hedge Bill {P[tuielia\suh/alcatella, Stephens). 

Ee'dge-bird. 

1. Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jefferies in Chamb. ymt. 1 Mar. xso/t The hedge- 

sparrows.. are early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgebirds to return. 

2. iransfi. A person bom, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loiter undera hedge; a vagrant; a sturdy 
vagabond ; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird, 

16x4 B. JoNSON Fair 11, i, Out, you rogue, you 

hedge-Iiird, you pimp. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i, i. 6 
His garb spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 2706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp, v. i, I know there’s some Business a-foot by 
this Hedge-bird’s cackling. 1877 Sforceon 3‘cr;;r. XXlIl. 
2 87 T hey were highwaymen and hedge-birds, 
fied^ebote (he*d3|bF«t). Law. Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boot 5 .] = Hatbote. 

2565 Lease Manor PoUingion, Yorksh, (MS.). Lessees 
may take housebutt, henbutt, firebutt, hedgebult and 
ploughbutl. ^ 2579 Rastell Expos. Diff. Words, Haybote 
or Hedgbot is nece>sarie sluffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres, or for life, of common right may take 
vpon the ground to him leased. 2716 Lease 0/ Lands in 
Brumby in N. W. Line. Gloss., To have, .sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot,.and Slakeboot yearly. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. ji. iii. (1799) 34 Hay-bote or hedge-bote is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 2^5 [see HavboteJ. 

'i* He’dge-creeper. Obs, 

1. * One that skuUcs under hedges for bad pur- 
poses’ (J.) ; a hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue, 

2548 W. Patten Exped.Scotl, in Arb. Gamer I1 I, t4o 
A dozen^or twenty of their hedge-creepers, horsemen that 
lay lurking thereby. 2 S 94 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 21 A 
peaking eauesdropper, a scraping bedcecreeper, 1688 
Bunyan .5Vz7'<’<jr (1886)35 These poor, lame, 

maimed, blind, hedge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 
m. 1708 Mo^EUx.^<ri^/a/r(i737) V. 217 Rovers, Ruffian- 
Rogues, and Hedge-Creepers, 

2. A hobgoblin, pixy. 

c2s8o J, Jeffere Bugbears iii. iii. 50 Wood.crepers, hedg- 
crepers, and the whyteand red fearye. 

t He’dge-creeping, a. Obs. That creeps or 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. HedgbjAS. 

*579 J- Stobbcs Gaping Gutf^xl, To set xqj a thousande 
hyll alters for hedeecreeping Priestes. 1597 Bi*. Hall Sat. 

V. 107 Some base hedge-creeping CoIIybist. F. 

Herring - 4 H<x/. 6 The croalangand hedge-creeping Quack- 
saluer. 1656 Artif. Handsom. (1662), Like the hedge- 
creeping light ofglo-worms. 

Hedged lhcd5d), ///. <r. [f. Hedge V. or sh. -f- 
-ZD.J Kudosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with in. 

C1440 Promp.^ Parv. 032/2 Hedcyd {K., S. heggj’d). 
sfftus. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclays Argents iv. xx. 313 
hedged fields. 1B24 Miss Mitforo Village 
(2863) 257 A real cottage,. with its hedged-in garden. 2892 


HEDGEHOG-. 

Eliz. R. Pennell Stream of Picas. 44 Long walks through 
bedged-in lanes. 

Hedgehog (he-d.?|lipg). Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hediook, 7 hedgehock. [f. Hedge sh. + Hoc ; 
named from its frequenting hedgerows and from its 
pig like snout.] 

1. An insectivorous quadruped of the genus Eri- 
iiaceiis, armed above with innumerable spines, and 
able to roll itself up into a bail with these bristling 
in every direction ; an urchin. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle 11883) 2 Wen he wenyt hyt be 
a hare ful often hit ys a heyghoge [2496 hegge hogge], 1535 
Coverdale Isa. xxxiv. 25 There shall thehedghoggebuylde, 
digge, be there at home. 1579 Lyly Euphues »Arb.) 373 
Thou arte.. not vnlyke vnto the Hedgehcgge, who euer- 
more lodgeth in the ihornes, bicause he himselfe is full of 
rickclls. 2656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 136 The fox 
nows many pretty wiles, but the bedgeho.g knows one 
great one. 2864 Tennyson AylmeVs F, 850 The hedgehog 
underneath the plantain bores. 2889 /’<t// il/a// G. 6 Feb. 
2/2 You need a tolerably thick skin when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. 

fg, 2643 R. Carpenter Experience n. liL 242 In .. desire 
to be delivered of a hedghog that wounds and teares them 
in their tender inside. 2828 Hawthorne Fanshaxue vir. 
(i 879> 108 Her firmness, decision, and confident sagacity— 
which made her a sort of domestic hedgehog. 2876 Eliz. 
Wetherell Daisy in Field xiv. 273 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to life. 

2. Applied to various animals armed with spines, 
as (u) the Tenrec of Madagascar (/)) thePorenpine 
Ant-eater of Australia ; if) Sca-hedgehog, the Porcu- 
pine-fish Diodon hystHx ; also the Sea-urchin. 

2598 Florio, a kinde of sea hedgehog. 1737 

OzELL Rabelais I. 350 The ShelLs of Sea-hedge-hogs are .. 
call'd Coquecigrues. 2863 Wood W<z/.// 2 j/. 1JI. 337 
The Urchin-Fish or Sea Hedgehog is a good example of the 
genus Diodon, or Two-toothed fishes . . remarkable for the 
tremendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin. 

3. A name lor prickly seed-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which bear them, e.g. 
Ranunculus arvemis, Mcdicago Echinus {fil. in- 
ierlexta'\, Echinaria capUaia. 

2721 J. Petiver in Phil. 'Jrans. XXVII. 387 Hard Bur 
Hwgehogs. -Ihe Fruit of this resembles our Xantbium or 
Lesser Burdock. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 369 
Hedgehogs, whose legumes are closeW armed .with long 
spines pointing out every Way. 1864 H. Trimen in’ 7 rtti. 
Bot. II. 79 R[anunculus] Arvensis ‘Hedgehogs' 

(I suppose from its muricated fruit) by the country people. 
2866 Treas. Bot. 572/2 Hedgehog, Medieogo intertexUx, 
2880 Jefferies Ct, Estate 132 The curious prickly seed- 
vessels of the corn buttercup — the ‘ hedgehog whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin. 

4 . Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog: ta* A disease of sheep. Obs. fb. A kind 
of military firework. Obs. c. (See quot. 1794.) 
d. A kind of vagrant rabbit, e. A kind of dredg- 
ing-machine. f.’ A cUsh in cookeiy. 

2607 TorsELL Four/. Beasts (2658) 476 Of the Warts and 
Cratches of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgar 
shepheards the Hedghog. 267* T. Venn Milit. Dtsctfl 
ni. III. XV. 23 To make Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with the same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
[etc.]. *794 W. Felton Carriages (1801' II. Gloss., Hedge 

Hog, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to prevent the horses gnawing it. 2846 
P. Parley's A ««. V 1 1 . 325 1 he hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 2855 Eliza Acton Mod. Cooker)’ (1863) 480 An APPU 
Hedge-Hog, or Suidoise, this dhrii is formed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tender in a 
light syrop. 2856 S. G Brees G/pjj. Terms, Hedgehog, Hh 
machine for removing mud and silt from rivers and streams. It 
is somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
•si.stingofa wheel revolvirgonanaxle,tow)uch drawingsbafts 
are fixed. Timber stocks are projected from the cylinder 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstnictions. 

+ 6 . Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others* feelings ; often as a term of obloquy, Obs. 

2594 Shaks. RieJu IH, i. ii. 102 Do’st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. 2605 Tryall Clicv. 111. i. in Bulien O. PI. III. 306 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S’hnrt, what a name'.s that I 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. \66o Mrs. Rump 2 Thou Darn’d 
Hedgehock. 

6 . attrib., passing into adj. : Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

2610 Guillim Heraldry in. vii. (1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures .. pierce 
thorow all those who converse with them. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) JV. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 
2891 N. Cory Lett. Sf ymls. (1897) 461 The tilting, hedge- 
hog, ransom age.- 

7. a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked adj., 
-hunting, -like adj. oradv. 

2606 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iv. i. Trpphcis 74 His bands 
and arms, and bosom bristled were (Most Hedg-hog-like) 
with wyer insteed of haire. 2678 Nnrr. Murder Godfrey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout. .a Hedghog- 
hunting. 2792 Woi.coTT (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 III. 48 Most hedgehog-like thou bristlest up my 
hair. 2793 Martv’N Lang. Bot., Hedge-hog-hooked, Echi- 
fiato-uncinata spica. A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb.: hedgebog cactus, a plant 
of the genus Eehinocactus, globniar and spiny, 
liedgebogcaterpillar(/7,5‘.'),seequot.; hedgehog 
crystal (see quot.) ; hedgehog fruit, the prickly 
fruit of an Australian tree, Echinocarpus Australis; 
also the tree itself; hedgehog fnne ^3 = hedgehog 
mushroom ; hedgehog gooseberry, a variety of 
goosebeny covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 
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grass, t {a) a kind of sedge {Carex Jlavd) having 
prickly fruit ; {h) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp, Cenchnts iribuloides 
of N. America; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Card. Diet. 1724 ) ; hedgehog licjuonce, 
name for Glycyrrhiza eehinata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made {Gerarde's Herbal 
1633 ) ; hedgehog medick, a species of Medica^o 
with prickly pods, as Al. Echimts {M, intertexta), 
M. maculaia ; hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus Hydmttn^ having prickly hy- 
menium; hedgehog parsley, a name* for bur- 
parsley, Caucalis dancoides\ hedgehog plant = 
sense 3 ; hedgehog pudding, a pudding stuck 
over with blanched almonds {Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery ^ ; hedgehog ' rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Echinomyinx (see quot.) ; hedgehog shell, 
the shell of Murex ertnaceus, having prickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., and cf. htdge- 
hog pudding)* hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a brown iron ore ocenrringin rock crystals; hedge- 
hog hedgehog cac(tis\ hedgehog trefoil, 

? == hedgehog medick. 

1872 C. V. Riley Noxious Itisecls 143 The larva of this 
insect {Arctia Isabella) . . is familiarly known by the name 
of the ^Hedgehog Caterpillar.' It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs on each end and with reddish hairs on themiddleof 
the body. i836 Syd. Soc. Lex.* H edgehog-^'sials^ the globu* 
lar masses of sodium urate found in the urine, which are pro- 
vided with points or prickles. *887 C. F. Holder Liv. 
Lights 138 The chantarelle and the *hedgehog fungus are 
esteemed by many. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 229 The 
*Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tasted, and 
very hairy. 1597 Gerardk Herbal i. .\iv. § 1. 15 *Hedgehog 
grasse hath broade, long and stiffe flaggie leaiics .. and at 
the top of euerie stalke groweth certaine round and pricking 
knobs, fashioned like an Hedgehog. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Grass, Panicum stagtitHuvt. i86x Miss Pratt 
AV irrytfr./'/.II.QaThe^Hedge-Hog }A^6.\(M{Medicngo inter- 
textd). 1854 MAYNE Expos. Lex.t ^Hedgehog Mushroom, 
common name for the Hydnum rrirtaceu/n. 1879 Prior 
Planf-n.t '“Hedgehog parsley, from Its prickly burs, Caucalis 
daucaides.^ 1884 Miller /*/«/</•«., *Hedge-hog.plant, Aft- 
ikyllis erinacea and Echinaria capitata. 1864 Kingslev 
Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 89 The Echinomyinaf, or “Hedge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed .. the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed >vith spines. 1863 
Wood Hlusir, Nat, Hist. I. 370 The British woodcock or 
^Hedgehog Shell , . is a native of our seas . . much smaller 
than the thorny woodcock. sjSg Mrs. Raffald Eue. 
Housekpy. (1778) 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds ,. stick 
them round the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the rolls, .when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll., some French cooks give this soup the name 
of *hedge*hog soup. 1849 J. Nicol Min. 403 (GoethiteJ 
occun» enclosed in rock crystal .. the Stachehchwelnsteln, 
“Hedgehogstone. 1597 Gerabde Herbal (1633) J177 Of 
the Melon or “Hedgo-hog Thistle. 1856 Kwight Cyd. Nat, 
Hist. II. 466 Bckinocactus, a genus of. .Cactaceae. .known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thistles. 1706 Piulups (ed. 
Kersey), *Hedge‘hog-Tre/oil, a kind of Herb. 
He'dgellOgged, a. [transl. L. echiTtdtusj f. 
echinus hedgehog ; see -ED 2.] Set with prickles. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Bot.y Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Eckina- 
ium peHcarpium, 

Hedgeioggy (he'd 3 hf?gi), a. [f. Hedgehog + 
•Y.] Of the nature of a hedgehog; externally re- 
pellent ; difficult to get on with. Hence He'dge- 
kogginess. 

1858 Motley in Corr. (1889) I. 266 ‘Why is it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very friendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy ? * I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
186S Ruskin Eth. Dust (1883) lor So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is Scrip- 
ture. 1882 Spurgeon in C/ir. IVorld Pulpit 163 Get 

near some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 

Hedge-hyssop. A name given by early her- 
balists to Gratiola oplcinalis, a scrophulariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e.g. Scutellariay Ly thrum hyssopifoUum. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xii._673 Hedge Hysope is founde in 
certayne places of Germanie and Fraunce. .It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Dei, howbeit it is nothing hkc Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. ta 1605 Middleton Witch in. iii, Hedge-hyssop 
too ; how near he goes my cuttings ! 1633 Johnson 
Herbal 564 (Britten & Holt.) It is vulgarly liown 

in Cheapside to the herbe-women by the name of Hedge- 
Hyssop*, for they take U for Gratiola, or Hedge-Hyssop, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. xxvii. 220 Gratiola vulgaris, true 
hedge Hyssope, Ibid. 221 Gratiola coerulea, sive lati/olia 
major, the greater broade leafed or blew flowred hedge 
Hyssope. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 442 
Ly thrum., hyssopifoUum. .Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
x^3 McCarthy Red Diasnonds II. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, and its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 

Hedgeless (he*dsles), a. [f. Hedge' 
-LESS.] Destitute of hedges. 

x8o2 w. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I.' 4*2 ?lie 
htdgeless sweeps of field. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 
164 The endles^ treeless, hedgeless German flats. 


Hedgeliug (he-dglig). [f. as prec. + -ling.] 

1. A young or dwarf hedge. 

1787 W, Marshall Norfolk I. 103 The hedgling is de- 
fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (Cf. Jlcdgclingl) 

1833 Aird Wks. (1856) 337 The callow hedgelings chirping 
through the briar. 

He'dgelong, a. [f. as prec. a- -longy OE. ~lang : 
cf. Along.] Jbxtending alongside of a hedge. 

a 1758 Dyer Poems (1761) 55 (Jod.) On the hedgelong 
bank Sow frequent sand.' 

Hedge-pig. 1. = Hedgehog. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. IV. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin'd. 
X889 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs are egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young birds. 

2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick, -peak, -speak, 
dial, name of the sloe. See Hedge sb. lo, 
He*dge-priest. [See Hedge sb. 8 a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated priest of inferior status. 
{contemptuous.'} 

*550 J. Coke Eng. <5- Fr. Heralds § 167 (1877) 107 In 
Fraunce, .the most parte of your speritual men. .be symple 
persons, hedge prie-stes not lemed. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 
II. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som of them at Cambrige .. 
cause hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersUte. a xfiiy Bayne On Eph. (1658) 8 
In times of superstition every hedge-priest’s blessing %vas 
highly esteemed, 1874 Green Short Hist, iit, § 1. 116 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-priest. 

Hedger (he‘d3M). [f. Hedge sh. or v. + -ee ^.] 

1. One who makes, repairs, or trims hedges. 

c 15x3 Cocke Lotelts B. (Percy Soc.) it Hedgers, dykers, 
and mowers. 1634 Milton Cotnus 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sat. X79r Boswell Jolmson 3 Apr. an. 1776, 
A pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. I. iL § 1 The hedgers and ditchers, who made the 
fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedges ; a shuffler. 

1728 Wadravj Corr. (1843) 111. 401 The Go ons and Non 
liguets, too often hedgers pnd skulkers, a 1845 Hood Ode 
to Roe XVilsan xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger, 

3. One who ‘ hedges * in betting. 

1873 Slang Diet, S.V., The hedger, .cannot lose, providing 
his information or Judgment lead to the required resulL 
Hedgerow (he*d.|irda). Forms ; see Hedge 
sb. and Row sb. [OE. hegger&w, -r/w, f. Hedge 
sb. + Row sb. OE. had also heger^w.2 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it ; a line of hedge, 

940 Charter of Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. VI, 229 Of Stan- 
forde on Se olde heggerewc on sondermede. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wilde in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. ax66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. 549 Made of apples, here (Gloucester] grown in 
hedge-rows. 1769 N. Nicholls Corr. w. Cray (1843) too 
T here are many flne trees in the hedge-rows. xSip Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 281 Rich com land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows. 

2. altrrb. and Comb., as hedgerow-bird, -carpenter, 
-elm, ‘oak, -shrub, -thief, -timber, -tree. 

1632 Mil*?on L' Allegro 57 By hedge-row elms, on hillocks 
green. 1781 Cowper AV/tnrw<'«/4i9 Her hedge-row shrubs, 
a variegated store. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 

1 15 The common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
carpenter. 1878 Stevenson Inland I’cy. 43 The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 189* A. Birkell Res fudic. ii. 48 His family tree . . 
was indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row description. 

Hence Hedgeiowed(he*d 3 iTn«d) a., traversed by 
hedgerows. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 163 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he*d 3 eri). [f. Hedge sb. + -eky.] 
Hedges collectively. 

x88o Mrs, Whitney xxvL 275 The kindly 

tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He’dge-sclxool, A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ireland ; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 53 The low’er Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools. 1807 T. Horne 
tr. Goede's Trav. II. 8t Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 1B30 W. 
Cableton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 142 The 
worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-sel-thom hedge, .and there, .carried on the 
work of instruction. From this circumstance the name of 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. viiL (ed.2) 194 The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 3879 Cassell’s Teehn, Educ. IV. 394/* 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 

Hence Hedge-sclioo'lmaster. 

1830 W. Carletom Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedw schoolmaster? x8si 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him m hand. 

He'dg’e-’Side. The side of a hedge. Also 
attrib., sometimes with sense of Hedge sb. 8 c.' i 

1568 GRAFTONCAr<wi.II.296{He]Iaycdhimunderahedge , 
side for to refreshehym- 182* Clare Pill. Mtnslr, I, 208 I 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o'er their sandy bed. 
x^8 Kingsley Lett- (1878) I. 174 The commonest hedge- 
side leaf. 1851 D. Jerrold^'A Giles xiiL 135 Maid-of-all- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. t. . . 

‘He*dffe'Spa>n?OW* A common British and 
ci {Accentor modttlaris), belonging to 
or Warblers. 

230/1 Hedge sparowe, a bjTde. 1629 Mas* 
IL ii, Solmtrs— that, like the foolish hedge 
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sparrow, To their oum ruin, h.itch this cuckoo, peace. 1774 
O.yimrz Selbome x\\. 106 Hedge-sparrows frequent sinlU 
and gutters m hard weather, where they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 1897 Times o Jan. 8/3 The so-called 
hedge sparrow is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper parts being its only similarity with that bird. .it has 
nothing whatever in common with true sparrows. 

Hedge-wood. ta. Wood for hedge-bote 
(efo.). b. Trees or timber grown in hedgerows, 
c. Firewood gathered from hedges. 

1602 Fulbecke znd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 
hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his tearme of 
common right: and he may cut wood for that purpose. 
X707 Mortimer Husb. r. (1708) 610 Plant timber-'l'rees or 
Coppice-Wood, or Hedge-wood. 1785 J. Phillips Treat, 
Inland Navig. 19 Coals purchased will be cheaper . . than 
hedge- wood stolen. 

Hedging (he-djiq), vH. sb. [f. Hedge z>.] 

1. The action of the verb Hedge; the construc- 
tion or repair of hedges. 

0x380 WvcLiF^'orw. Sel. "Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
begging, and delvyngeoftounes, x/iBt-g^Hosvard House/i. 
Bks. Roxb. 366 For woode makynge and hedgynge. 1663 
(^ERBiER Counsel {1664) 52 (iTharges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tithes shall be 
paid of sylva csdua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. concr. Matter forming or made into a hedge. 

Domesday luclos. (1897) I. 249 One acre of Errable 
land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. x8ox R. Gill Tint Quey 
in Chambers Pop, Hum. Scot. Poems (2862) 176 Whilk . . 
had, by light o' day, Within the hedging made its way. 

3 . The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like : see Hedge v. 7, 8. 

a 2632 'Dau^e.Semn. V. cxxviit. 301 All your Hedgings in 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains. 0x770 C. Anstey 
Itnit. Wks. (1808) 191 Hedging and odds and bets their 
theme. x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVil. 277 In amannerlhat 
will render the practice of hedging off rather precarious. 
2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 1. (1863) 172 An affair of 
bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. bhuffiing, dodging. 

1722 Wodrozu Corr. (1843) II. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political di.sputing. 2728 Ibid.lW. 407 The 
plain shirtings and hedgings I have observed before the 
committee. 2826 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) I. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
here below is done. 

6, aitrib.sirid Comb., tss hedging time*, esp. soused 
in hedging, as hedging cuff, glove, hook, money, 

XS2X in Rogers Agric. fy Prices HI. 565/4, 3 pr. hedging 
cuffs & gloves {(lb /6. *530 Palsgr. 230/x Hed^ng glove, 
moujle . x6xx Cotcr., / raj-exon, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son to make hedges in. 2827 in Hone Es>e*y-de^ Bk. II. 
905 With, .his bill-hook and hedging mittens m hts hand. 
Hedging’Iy,<7rt^z'. ip.hedgwgi^x.^yfit. of Hedge 
V. +-LY 5 ^.] So as to hedge (see Hedge v. 8). 

2894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely hedgingly threw out 
on the first night of the debate. 

He’dgiiig'*bill. [Bill sb."^ 4.] A bill with a 
long handle used in cutting and trimming hedges. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen, F// (1896) 1x6 Ffelling axes.. xxx, 
Heggyng billes xxiiij. 2523 Fitzhbrb. Husb. § 5 An • 
husbande muste haue an axe, a hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
1682 NVorlidce Diet. Rust. (E. D. S.), A Bill is an edg- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle; if short then it‘is 
called a Hond-bill; if long then a Hedgingbill. 171* J. 
jAiiES tr. Le Blond's Ganiening 173 Cutting the Palisade 
. .with the Hedging Bill. 2827 De Quincev Aftrrr/rrWks. 
1862 IV. 53 One author contends.. fora hedging-bilL 

Hedgy (he-dji), a. [f. Hedge ^^.-h-Y.] fa. 
Of or belonging to a hedge {obs.'). b. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1597-5 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. i, Or search’d the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloes. 
1643 Nicholas Let, in Carte Orsn'onde (1735) HI. 173 
Between the rivers of Severne and Avon, in a woodland 
and hedgy country. 2890 Tisnes 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgj' 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 


Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Hedir(e, obs. form of Hither. 
t Hedley medley. Obs. [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-mugger."] A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

2646 J. Hall Poems I. 7 Strange hedly Medly .' who would 
make his swine Turn grey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 
kine? 

Sedouic (hfdfnlk), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. h^ov- 
tKos pleasurable, f. h^ovrj pleasure.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In first 

qnot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophers ; see B. i.) , . 

■ 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) xWr Aristippus .. 
Instituted a .Sect called Cyrenaick from the place, 
Hedonick, or voluptuous, from the Doctrine, ait^f- 
GrotE Exam. Utilit. Philos, xi. (1870) iS? ‘Hedonic 
knowledge. x^MindN. 83 The defects ofhljUs Hedonic 
philosophy. . ... r- 

B. sb. d* 1. One who maintains that pleasure la 
the proper end of action; applied to ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. 01 Tjoovtflroi) 
otherwise called Cykenaics. Obs. *,»...;«♦< 

2678 CuDWOKTH Intell. Syst. 75 Our FcUow-Athcis.s, the 
Heclomcks and CjTenaicks. . , tViM 

2. pi. Hedonica: The doctrine of pleasure, that 

part of ethics which treats of Tf.,. unM-a! 

^i86e T Qsicrss: Treat. Mor. Ideas 

a sdeaco of micUntia. a ,8«6 - Ex!sm. UliM. flttles. i.. 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 1747 W. Horslev Fool (1748) 
II. No. 83. 254 fliy present Situation being, as 1 may say, 
a little out at Heels. 

13. To lieel. Of a <log : close behind, in behind ; 
under rule, Al<o Jig. 

x8io Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded. *849 James IFood/nan xiii, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Huxley Lay Senn. iii. (1874) 35 
Whose passions are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. ^ Mere vi. 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a retriever, keeping to heel. 

** JVitk another substantive. 

14. Heel and toe. a. adv. With proper walking, 
as opposed to running ; also as adj. and sb, b. Of 
dancing (also keel over toe). 

1820 W. lEViiiGShetc/i BA., Chrisirti. (1865) 251 Ma.'^ter 

Simon . . u-as endeavoring to gain credit^ by the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyrr't Thornton (1845) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station. 1857 Dickens Ficlhv. xl, Bravo— heel over 
toe — cut and shufSe. i86t Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
xiv. They returned to college, haying done a little over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and toe walking. 1883 Black Shan~ 
don Betts iii, A curious clamping and shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a heel-and-toe step on a wooden floor. 1892 
A. M. Yoshiivara Episode 33 He sjaent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Ojigoku, 

15. Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost ; upside down. ; io turn 
heels over head, to turn a somersault 

13. . E. E. AUit. P. C. 269 He fjonas] gh’dez in by |>e 
giles, burj glaymande glette..Ay hele ouer bed hourlande 
aboute. Ross Helenore 64 (Jam.), I couped Mungo’s 

ale Clean heels o’er head. Ibid. 86 (jam.) Now by this 
time the house is heels o’er head. 18x4 Wqrdsw. Excurs. 
vni. 387 They.. An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head. x854 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. IV. 523 A total 
circumg^Tation, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Europe. i885 Tenn^-son Locksley 
Hall 60 Y. After 135 Tumble Nature heel oer head. 

atirib. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 49/1 What’ll happen if 
you go on in this heelsover-head way? 
b. So (A*.) heels over gowdy. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o'er-gowdy 1 in 
he gangs. 1819 W, Tennant Papistry Stonn'd (1827) 150 
Heels-over-gowdie whurlin*. 

*** With a verb. 

f 16. Cast or throw at . . heel(s. To cast under 
foot, reject with contempt, Obs. 

*SSS W, Watreman Fardle Facions App. 350 Those that 
. .threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 56 Wherein 
I see, a corps of comely shape. . Is cast at heele, by courting 
al to soone.^ <2x628 Preston Breasipl. Faith {1630) 24 
They resist it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 D. Pell 
Itnpr, Sea 593 The States of England throw not their dear 
and coitly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17. Kiel: one’s heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. to cool one’s heels, s. v. Coor. v. 5 . 

x^ Foote Minor n. (1781) 51 To let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 blARRVAT P. Simple iCm, I’ll trouble 
him [not] to leave me here kicking my heels. 

18. Xay, set, clap by the heels. To put in 
irons or the stocks; to fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, Jig. to overthrow, disgrace. So io have by the 
heels ; and, of the person confined, to lie or be tied 
by the heels. 

CX510 Hickseor 7 ier in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 170, 1 will go fetch 
a pair of gyves. For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels, 1584 R.^ Scot Discov, JVitckcr. in, xv, (1886) 51 
One of Q. Maries justices . . laid an archer by the heeles. 
X654 G. Goddard_ Introd. Burton's Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him by the 
heels.^ X700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 638 The lord 
cheif justice. .will lay the undersherif by the heels. xjSx 
blAtJ. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I suppled you would have 
finished it [a play] in your last fit of sickness pray go ou 
with it when you are tied by the heel next. 1865 Kingsley 
Herext). 1 1. xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has . . half a dozen 
knights safe by the heels. 1889 Baltimore (Md.) S 7 m 
19 Nov., The bold offender .. would have been quicldy set 
by the heels, 

19. Take to one’s heels ; formerly io {})d)tahe 
himself io his heels, io take one's heels. To run away. 

254* Udall Erasm, Apoph. i. 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from his maisier. 1548 
Hall Chron.j Hen. VII, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [he] 
toke him to his heeles, 1583 Studbes Anat. Abus. n. [1882) 
54 They. .betake them to their heeles as to their best refuge. 
2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 95 Nay, and you will not sir, 
lie take my heeles, x6to Holland Lixy xxxiir. xxxvL S45 
The Gaules.. turned their backe, tooke them to their heeles, 
and ran aw'ay. 2659 Harris Parivals Iron Age “j The 
Tartars, .as soon as they. .find the Poles adrancing, betake 
themselves to their heels. 2690 W. \l A\XiES.Idiomat. Anglo- 
Lat. Pref. i Let us take our heels and run away. 1809 W. 
jRVtnaE'niekerb. vii. xi. (1849)440 The rabble incontinently 
took to their heels. 1B59 Jessopp Coming of Friars \\,q^ 
beholders would have., taken to their heels and run for 
their lives. 

20. Trip {kick, strike, Ihroto) up n person’sbeels. 
To trip up, upset, or overthrow (him) ; also Jig. 

x6oo Shaks. yl. Y. L. iit. xL 225 It is yong Orlando, that 
tript vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant. x6xB J. Taylor (Water P.) Kinfs Majesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy bath trip'd up Fortune’s heeL 1678 
Bunx'an Pi/gr. u X74 It shall go band but they will throw 
up his heels, 2706 Addison RcsamondsW. Wks. 1721 1. 123 
Death has tripped up my heels. 2887 Baring-Gould 
Gxveroeks III. 58, 1 wish it were in my power to kick up 
his heels. 

t 21. Turn one’s beds. To run away. Obs. 

- *$56 J. Hooker Cirald. Irel. xxv. in Holinshed III. 19/1 


He turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth awaie. Ibid., 
Irel. 142/1 (ThejJ turned their heeles, foisooke the field, and 
dispersed themseluesinto the woods. ^2620 Z. Boyd Eton’s 
F'lozvers (1855) 120 Big looking minions . . make hast To 
turne tKeir heeles. 

22. Tom oa one’s beel. To turn sharply 

round, tom back or away. 

2757 W. Thompson R. N, Advoc. 38 L— d V — e .. turn’d 
short on his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert . . turned upon 
his heel, and Avas striding out of the room. 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge viii. He turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 2887 EdnaLyall Knt..Errant 
xii. 202 Carlo had turned shajply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23. Tnrn {kick, tumble) up a person’s beds. 
To knock (him) down; to lay low; to kill. So 
to turn {kick, lay, tip, toppled up one's heels, to die. 

c 2500 Maid Eutlyn (Halliw.), He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym toume his heels up. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Ckron., Irel. III. 93/2 Hestrakehim with his bullet full in 
the forehead, .and withall turned Ap his heeles. 2599 Nashe 
Lenten Stujfe 13 Of which (sickness], .seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 2604 Dekker 
Honest \Vh. Wlcs. 1873 II. 8, I would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. 16x1 Cotcr , Passer oultre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, to die. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Flcnvers (1855) 
155 Nowe Shechem’sgone, he hath laid up his heeles. 2641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a longe 
declininge and goinge backe) [they] turne up theire heeles. 
2648 Gage West. Ind. vi. 17 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them litce swine. z688 Bvsvan Heazien/y Footman 
(iS86< 148 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 1845 Browning Flight Duchess 
xvii. 33 His heels hell kick up. Slain by an onslaught fierce 
of hiccup. 

****■ Other phrases. 

24. f a. 7b bless the tuorld with one's heels, to be 
hanged, fb. To east or lay {one's) heels in Ofte's 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. "|* c. To mtn 
back the heel, run or hunt heel, hunt it by the heel, 
take it heel, to run back on the scent ; to hunt or 
run counter; oX'iotorunheeU'ivay{i^^. d. With 
the heels foremost or forzuard, as a corpse is carried. 

a. 2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 63 The three theues were 
conueied foorth, to hle-^se the worlde with their heeles. 

b. XS99 Nashe Lenten 8 His yeomen bolde cast 

their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 2676 
Cotton Waltorts Anglerw. 281 These stones are soslippery 

I I can not stand 1..1 think I tvere best lay my heels in my 

I neck and tumble down t 

j C. 2674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, (1677) x6 When the 
Hounds or Beagles bunt it by the Heel, ive say, they Hunt 
Counter. 1782 P. Bf.ckford //w«//«j?'(i8o2) 248 A fault., 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes be guilty 
of; that is, running back the heel, 2828 Sporting Mag, 
XXII. 232, 1 cannot help challenging a stale scent, or, 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 28.. Rec. N. 
Devon Slaghounds 45 (Elworthy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word.bk., Heel, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to ‘ be running heel . 2897 D. H, Madden Diary Sitcncc 

51 He was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now 
called). 

d. 2670 G- H. Hist. Cardinals U. ll. 147 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with his heels forward. 
2702 Cibber Love makes Alan iv. n, Car. How came you 
hither, Sir ! D. Lew. Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Boy, 
with my Heels foremost, 

III. atirib. and Comb. 

25. General, as heel-beam, -catcher, -end, -leather, 
-loop, -stitch, ^sirap ; heel-sliding, -treadUig vbl. 
sbs. ; heelfczst, -hurt vi^]s. 

2827 STEUARTp/an/rr'r (7. (1828) 242 Others, .have added 
whaltheydenominaiea**Heel-bcam'i8in. out from the axle 
or cross-bar, . in front of the axle, and next to the draught-bar, 
to which the horses are put. 1646 Trapp C<>wr/?.6V«. x.xv. 26 
Catcanearius, an *heel-catcher, or supplanter. 2B07 Van- 
couver Agnc.Devon (1813) 119 At the *hecl-end fin a drill- 
plough]ofthissole,aperpendicuIarbarisinserted. 1887 Flo. 
Marryat Driven io Bay HI. xv, 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 28^ Ch. Times 2 Apr, 403 Rogues who 
are lying '•heel.fast in gaol. «isfi9 Kincesmyll Alan's 
Est. IX. (1580) 45 Wee are but *heele hurled, but he shall 
be wounded in the bead. 2794 W. Felton Carriages (1802) 
II. 123 A *heel-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner Cf Co.’s Catat. (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, wiih *hcel loops.' 2859 Dickens Haunted Ho. 
viii. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and ^heel-sliding, ri74o Fielding Ess. Conv. 
Wks, (1840)640 Three dancing-mascers.. the *heel sophists.' 
2882 Caulfeiu> & Saward Diet, Needlework 31^/2 Place 
together the pin holding the •heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot sliiches. 

26. Special combinations : a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5 ), as heel^blank (also blank heel), a 
set of ‘lifts’ built up ii^to a heel for attachment to 
a shoe; lieel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a ‘lift’ to a shoe; heel-cutter, a 
tool for cutting out the ‘ lifts* which form the heel 
of a boot or shoe; heel-foateuer (see quot.) ; 
heel-iron =* Heel-plate 2 ; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maher, one who makes the heels 
of shoes; heel-quarters, the part of the shoe 
round the heel, the counter ; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the* blank heel is attached ; 
heel-ahavo, a tool like a spoke-shave, used to shape 

1 the heel ; heel-tip « Heel-plate 2 (Simmonds 


Did. Trade 1858 ) ; heel-trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the ‘lifts ’or 
heel-blank. 

2600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1B73 h>>*. 

bring him an *heele-bIocke, heers a new-journeyman [shoe- 
maker]. <2x666 A. Brome On Death Josias Shuie 32 He 
was no whirligig leci’rer of times, That from a heel-block to 
a pulpit cUmlS. 2888 Fenton^ Son’s Shoe Alercery Calal., 
* H eel Fastener, a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seal of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 2875 Knight Meclu 1094/2 The 
■’‘heel-lifts are cut to graduated size, and merely require 
beveling after attachment. liftaChas. II Esc. fr. Worcester 
in Had. Alisc. (1744-6) IV. 423/r A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a *Heel-maker. 2723 Loud. Gas. 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook .. Hcelmaker. 275$ Coleridge 
Satyrane's Lett, in Biog. Lit. (18x7) 252 Countiywomenand 
servant girls. .with slippers without *heel-quarters, tripped 
along the dirty streets. 2885 Harper's Alag. Jan. 284/2 Ibe 
crude heel is pressed upon the ‘ *heel seat’ of the shoe. 

h. Nautical (see sense 7 c), as heel-brace, * a 
piece of iron-work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casualty to the lower pintles* 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bkJ) ; heel-chain, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, ajigger 
or light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out ; heel-knee, ‘ the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post ’ (Smyth) ; heel-lashing, ‘ the rope which 
secures the inner part of a siudding-sail-boom to 
the yard; also, that tvhich secures the jib-boom’ 
(Smyth); heel-tackles, ‘ the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them* (Smyth). 

2847 A. C. Key Recov. H. AI. S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel -tackles clapped on. 
c 3860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has a sheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. 

c. In other uses : heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the heel of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v. irans., to put a heel-cap on (a shoe or 
stocking) ; heel-clip, a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe ; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel; a retriever; heel-fiy, ‘a bot-fly, 
ffypoiierma lineata, that attacks the heels of cattle 
in Texas’ (Funk) ; heel-joint {Ornith.), the joint 
between the ents or leg and the tarsomeiatarsus or 
shank of a bird, tlie suffrage; fheel-lifter, a run- 
away; heel-pad, (tr)apad in the heel of a boot; 
(^) see quot. ; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plough (Halliwell 1 S 47 - 7 S); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; heel- 
string, the TendoAehillis{Syd.Soc.Zex.); heel- 
tool (see quot.) ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow(Halliw.); heel-way cf/t/., backward on the 
scent (see sense 24 c) ; heel-wedge,- (a) a wedge 
used to fasten the coulter; (^) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (Halliw.). 

1813 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings 34 fHe]*heel- 
caps his hose. 2850 J. Brown Rob ^ F. 5 His heavy 
shoes . . heel-capt and toe-capl. 2832 Youatt Horse (1848) 
429 'i*he *heel clips are two clips at the heels of the side bars. 
2B87 Field LXX. 569/3 Any man. .would with ease dispose 
of twenty * *heel * dogs ere he was asked for one * Hold up ’ 
one. 2889 Farsier Americanisms, *Heel Fly, an Insect 
pest which infests cattle on Western ranches. 2583 Stocker 
Hist. Civ, Warres Loxve C. i; 132 b, Amongest the lustie 
*heele lifters, .a good manle. .were driuen to returne. 2874 
CoUES Gloss, in Baird, etc. Hist. N, A, Birds III. 545 
* Heel-pad, ptema, tuber The posterior portion of pelma, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But should not be used in this connection, since the 

heel [gatcaneus') is at the lop of the tarsus, and not al the 
bottom, where lies.) 2894 IF<’j/w.(zrtr.i2july 3/3 

The knees are squeezed in a vice., and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, * Heel toot, a tpol 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size: it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular ba.«5e or heel. 2873-V.4' ^*4^' 
Ser. XII. 198/1 There is a sporting phrase, to *run ^heel- 
way’, when, after a check, hounds take up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running back towards the start. 25*3 
FiTZHERB./fnj^._§4 Inthe settyng of the culture : and with 
the drj'uinge of his syde wedges, forevvedge and *helewcdge. 

Seel (hfl), sbf [A later form of Hield, after 
Heel v.^‘\ Naut. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side ; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

2760 C. Johnston ChrysaliyZid) II. 252 When the ship 
takes a heel, 1819 Byron fuan 11. H, She gave a heel, and 
then a lurch to port. i86z Standard 24 Apr., An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel ! 2882 W. H. 

White Naval Archil, (ed. 2) 151 The Devastation.. was 
made to reach a heel exceeding 7 degrees, by four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hfl), T/.i [f. Heel sb.i'] 

1. intr. To move the heel, tap or touch the 
ground with it in a rhythmical manner in dancing; 
also trans. to perform (a dance) with the heels. 
Also to heel it. 

2606 Shaks. TV. 4 Cr. iv. iv. 88, 1 cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt. 2828 Examiner 679/1 Our English Sailor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life, 1845 Mrs* 
S. C. Hall Whileboy iv. 30 [He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig in the dust, covering the buckle 
'—heeling and toeing— whirling hi$ whip. x^3 RussHtx 
Diary North ^ South I. 273 The menincgrocs] «• shufflea 
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and cut and heeled and buckled to each' other with an over* 
whelming solemnity. 

2. irans. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 
to add or put a heel to. 

i6os Rowlands HtUs Broke Loose i8 Hendrick the 
Botcher, cease from heeling Hose. 1612 Webstek- 
Devil t. ii, For want of means.. I have been fain to heel my 
tutor’s stockings. 18^ Corney Grain Auiobiog-. 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur ; 
hence {U.S. slattg)^ to furnish or arm (a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon ; see Heeled 2 . 

* 7 SS Johnson, To heel, v.a., to arm a cock. 18S1 Ld. 
Dunraven in igth Cent. Nov. 688 We ain’t much ‘ heeled ’ 
for chairs. Note, A bird is said to be heeled when his spurs 
are put on and he is ready for the fight. 

3. To catch or take by the heel {iioncc-usi ) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

a 1638 Mede IVks. (1672) 1. 226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now.. to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 V. Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.)j One 
would heel him (rope him [a calf] by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. x88q Farmer American- 
isms S.V., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg. 

4. To follow at the heels of, chase by tunning at 
the heels; also ahol. to follow at a person’s heels. 

tS. . Sportsman's Gaz. 448 (Cent.) See that he [the collie] 

. , is staunch on point and charge, heels properly. X889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 I'he old dog 
had been heeling him up too, for he was bleeding up to tbe 
hocks. *893 J. A. Barry .S'. Brorvns Bnnyip, etc. 197 
Caltle*dogs were heeling his horses. 

6 . a. To urge on with the heel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nis. I. 386 So he made towards 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. Note, Arablic], 
‘kicked’ him, i.e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirrup. 

b. Football, (inir, or absol.) To pass the ball 
oitl at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may be picked up. 

1892 Stratford-on-Avon Herald x8 Nov. 2/2 First get' 
mastery in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1803 Daily News 74 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content 10 
only hold the .scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

c. (jojf. (iratis.) To strike (the ball) with the 
‘ heel ’ of the club. 

1857 Chambers* Inform. II. 695/x When standing too 
near, the ball is often ‘ heeled ’, or struck with that part of 
the club-head neare.st the shaft. j88o A. Lang Ballades 
Blue Chxna^Golf 4 Ye may heel her and send her agee. 

6 . Shipbuilding, (f«/r.) To rest with the heel or 
lower end on something. 

C sZsp Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 147 The stern-timber, .heels 
upon the end of the., transom. 1869 Sir E. J. Reeo Ship- 
build, V. 88 The ptllars heeling on the floors and lowest tie 
plate are 3^ inches in diameter. 

Keel (n?l), 2 >.- Chiefly [A corruption 
of earlier heeld^ HiELO due perh. in part to the 
final d being regarded as the pa. t. suffix. But cf. 
MDu. and Du. hellen for earlier */ielden, in OS. 
"heldiany LG. htllen, in MLO. helden, hellen^ and 
ON. halla^ hello Sw. hdlla ( = Da. hxlde ) , in which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

1. wtr. Of a ship; To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (quot. 1887 !. 

[1530 see HiELDt/. X.] c 1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Caresv 
(*857) 33 (MS. reading) The Maiy Rose beganne to heele 
that is to say Jcane on the one syde. Ibid., The sayde Mary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. X659 
SoMNEK Saxon Diet. s.v. Hylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies or leanes to one side. 1682 Wheler 
Journ.Greece m. 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force . . 
making the Vessel often heel. 1782 Cowper Royal George 7 
Eight hundred of the brave .. Had made the vessel heel. 
1854 Miller Sch. ^ Sehm. (1858) 15 Our cargo is shift- 
ing. .1 could hear the coals rattle below ; and see how stiffly 
we heel to the larboard. X887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18^ 
The balloon then heeled over, and., there was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

. fig’ 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. viii. iii. II. 308 Grunikow 
bxmstif . .is now heeling towards Engiand. 1865 Ihid. xviii. 
ii. VII. 119 The Austrian Battle . . has heeled fairly down- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2. irons. To cause (a ship) to heel ; to lay (her) 
on her side ; f to careen. Also absol. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele ‘the 
Charles’ to get her down. 1684 W. Hacke Coll. Voy. 
(1699) S Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them. 1697 
Dampiek Voy. 1 . 363 At the S .E. end of the Island we heel’d 
and scrubb’d also. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1872 The 
commodore was determined to heel the ship in our pre>ent 
station. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably by the floes. 

Hence Hee’ling vbl. sb . ; also attrib.^ as in heeling 
error (see quot. 1S93). 

x668 \ViLKiNS RealCfmr. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side : or doth turn too much on each side. .Heeling. . 
Rolling. 1785 FrankunX?//. Wks. 1840 VI. 477 In heel- 
ing they arc not so subject to take in water as our boats. 
1^3 Standard 15 Mar. 3/5 The error of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel.. Comparatively few compasses 
are properly adjusted for heeling error. 

Heel, heele, obs. forms of Heal, Hele 
Hee*l-ball, 5 ^. 

1. The ball or under part of the heel. 

* 79 ® S. Dinsmoor in Morse Amer. Geog. I. 667 One of 
these tracks was very large - . the pcoxicnate breadth behind 
the toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five. 

Yol. V. 


2. A polishing substance, composed principally 
of hard wax and lamp-black, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining black surface lo the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes ; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, etc. 

1B22 R. G. Wallace Fifteen Years Did. 142 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 1842 Few 
Words to Churckw. (Camb. Camden Soc.) 1. x i There is a 
way of taking copies of them (brasses] by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel-ball. i86x Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 What 
the Upholsterers call Mining paper', and what the shoe- 
makers call ‘ heelball *, form the weapons of a brass-rubber. 

Hence Heel-ball t/., to polish with heel-ball. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 369 The old shoes are lo 
be cobbled up, and the cracks heel-balled over. 1870 Daily 
Netus 10 Nov., "The Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets. 

Kee’l'bone* The bone of the heel ; the cnl- 
caneum or os ealcis, 

1598 Florio, Calce .. the heeleboiie of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3’* 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1835-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 339/2.' 

Heeld(e, var. Hield v. 

Heeled (hrid), ppl. a. [f. Heel jAI, vy -I- -ED.] 

1. Fuiitished with a heel or h'eel-like projection ; 
esp. in comh.y as long-heeled. 

1562 J. Heywood Epigr. (1867) 134 A hart in a heelde 
hose, can neuer do weele. 1^8 Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 
245 Persian Boots (which arc fow-heel’d and good cordov.an 
Leather). 1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4034/4 A short NegroMan, 
long Heel’d. x7rx ‘J. DxsTAff* C/uxr. Don Sacheverellio 3 
A pair of Red-neel’d Shooes. x8s4 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. 

2. Provided, equipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver. U.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour 282/2 The ratio of ‘heeled’ citizens 
increased .. the meekest-lookmg individual having one 
[revolver]. 1887 A. A. Hayas in fesuit's Ring 227 You 
fellows would want to go well-heeled. 

3 . Golf. Struck or given with the ‘ heel * of a club. 

1890 Hutchinson Golf 63 The tendency of the ‘heeled* 

ball to fly to the right. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 349/1 A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hrlai). [f. Heel vy or rd.i + -er i .] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. soler, 

1665 Canterbury Marriage Licences^ George Robinson of 
Canterbury, heeler. 1884 L. Gronlund Co-oper, Commxo. 
viii. 179 The ‘heelers’ among the operatives in a shoe- 
factory. 

b. (See quot, : cf. Heel v. 2 b)’. 

X83X Johnson Sportsman's Cyel.y Heeler^ is the person 
who affixes the spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that jises his spurs or ' heels 

x688 R. ydoiMt. Armoury 11; 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 

heel Cock.. strikes or wounds much with kU spurs. 18x5 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good heelers . .and deep game. 

3. One who has light heels ; a quick runner. 

1826 Craven Dial.^ //erAr, a quick runner, active. 

4. One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

a 1638 [see Heel v.* X850 J. T. Wheeler Anal. O. 

Test. Hist. X4 Jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary. 

6, One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
' boss ’ ; an unsciwpnlous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. U.S. 

a 1877 N. y. Herald in Bartlett Diet. Amer, (1877) s. v., 
The politician, who has been a heeler about the capital. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comvtw. II. iii. Jxiii. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having . . surrounded 
himself with a band of adherents, who are colled his 
'heelers’, and whose loyalty., secured by the hope of ‘some- 
thing good gives weight lo his words. 

HeG’Hilg*, vbl. sby ff. Heel + -ing ^ .] 

•1. The action of Heel vy, in various senses. 

[1691 J, Wilson Belphegar tv. iii, One cobbling of old 
shoes; another heeling of stockings,] 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 11. 186 ‘ She’ll knownotbin* o’ narrowin’ an’ heelin’, 

I w.Trrand.' 1896 Daily News 21 Feb. 3/5 There was none 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your 'York-shire forward. 

2. concr. a. The heel-piece of a stocking, b. 
Naiit. The (square) lower end of a mast or spar ; 
the heel. 

1591 Spenser M, Hubberd^zx-^ His hose broken high aboue 
the heeling. ■X794 Rigging and Seamanship I. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. i823Crabb Tecknol. Diet., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast. 

3. aitrib.f as heeling-machine^ a machine for 

attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. ' 

1880 Timeszx Sept. 4/4 Thcreareothervarietiesofheeling 
machines, which also attach the heel with one stroke. 

Hee’lingy ^hl, sbJ ^ ; see under Heel v.-’ 

Heelless (hfddes), a. [f. Heel sby -i--less.] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

1841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 6i Heellcss stockings and ragged 
jerUn. 1857 Chatnb. Jrttl. VIII. x Villagers in heelless 
boots. x866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 300 The red man . . steps on 
ahead with that easy, Jight-toed, heelless step which has 
taken these mountain men up many a smoke-wTcathed hill. 

Hee'l-piece, 

1. The piece forming or covering the heel. a. The 
part of a shoe, etc. which forms its heel ; a piece 
added to the heel. 

X709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces. 
*733 Swift On Poetry s-j^ Like a Heel-piece to support 
A Cripple with one Foot too shorL 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 192/1 Heeling. .putting new heel-pieces to boots. 


b. Armour for the heel ; that part of tbe sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 

1828 Webster, citing Chesterfield. ' , 

0 . The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like. 
1754 nig-giiig-f Scamaushif 1 . j. The heel-piece . . coaks' 
on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece to the 
upper tree. 

2.jfg. The eiid-piece *, the conclusion. • • 

X761 Lloyd Cobbler Tessington's Let. i6 And then it 
griev’d me sore to look Just at the heel.piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Philanth\ III. 176 That great furnisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. irons, to put a heel-piece on.* 
1712 Arbuthnot fohn Bull nt. vii, Some blamed Mrs, 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes. 1826 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. ii. (XB63) 442, I don’t think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-pIecing to do since [etc.]. 

Heel-plate, 

1, The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock, 

1847 Infantry.' Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock .. to tlie 
shoulder, pressing the centre part of the heel-plate, .into the 
hollow of it. x88i Greener Gun 257 The heel-plates are 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite. 

2. A metal plate protecting the heel of a shoe. 
Heel'pOSt. a. The post towhich a door or 

gate is fastened, h. Ship-building. The post which 
supports a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
I the screw (Webster 1864 ). c. The outer post which 
■ supports a stall-partition in a stable. 

t^6 Loudon's Enc^’cl. Cott. A rehit. Gloss., Heel-Posts, to 
I which the stalls of a stable are attached. 1875 Knight 
. Diet. Meek., Heel-Post. .{d) That stile of a gate to which 
, the hinges are attached. (3) The post lo which a door or 
j gate is hung. (4) The quoin-post of a lock-gate. 1893 
j yrnl. R. Agrtc. Soc. Mar. 58^ Additional security may be 
I given to the heel-post, .by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

! HeBl-ropGy ^ ropti attached to the heel of 
anything : spec. a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowsprit or jib-boom, in order 
to haul it out ; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it, b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

*794 Higgi'fg^ Seamanship I. 172 Heel-rope is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutlers, etc. 1854 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Sig-veda II. IIS The halter and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed^ Skipbuitd. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large iron rudders. iZ^SArmyff 
Navy Co-cp.Soc. L;i^Scpt.X525Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. 1893 W, T. Waun S. Sea Is- 
landers 173, I..rove a heel rope to the main-top-mast. 
Hence Heel-rope v., to fasten with a heel-rope. 
x8^ R. Kipling in Fortn. Rev. XLVII. 357 Even the 
staifion too long heel-roped, forgets how to fi^l, 

Heel-tap, sb. 

1. One of the thicknesses or ‘ lifts * of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe-heclis made. 

x688 R. Houie Armou^ ill, 324/2 A false quarter shooe 
..bath one of the Heel Taps cut off. 1797 Wolcott iP. 
Pindar) Cut at Last Wks. 1812 HI. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame. ^0x850 A<*/. Eneycl. I. 
240 The imports of Herat . . lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking ; also, the fag-end of a bottle. Heel-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 BannatyNe Mirror No. 76 F 13 Having, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with .*1 call of ‘ No heeltaps ! X820-36 [see 

Daylight 3]. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixii, ' Toss it off, 
don’t leave any heeltap.’ 1859 L. OlipHant Earl Elgin's 
Miss, to Chhta I. 20^ Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against heel-taps, 
i rtttrib. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. June 158 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round the rim. 

b. fig. The last or end part of anything. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross 75 Her heart was full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind her words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. irons., to add a piece of lea- 
ther to the heel of (a shoe). Also fg. 

1763 Brit. Mag, IV. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation ; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of Health. 

Heel- way. Erroneous rendering olhele-wa^es in 
* The Grave ' : see quot. a 1200 s. v. Helewou. 

2838 Loncf. The Grave ii, The heel-ways arc low, The 
side-ways unhigh. 

HeetUSltitic (hfienise’nlik), a. Heb. Gram. In 


*l bem-, bffiam-, £f. Heb. heDnanitv a 

mnemonic term containing all the letters in ques- 
tion.] Applied to those Hebrew letters which are 
used in the formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

a 1638 Mede IVis. (2672) r. 2S1 Gog .. s-gnifies the very 
same with Magog, for ^lem is but an Hemantick jelW. 

2646 J. Gregory Assyr. Mon. Posthuroa (1650) 
signifying in the Persian tongue an arrow, to which 11 wee 
add the Hcmantick letter Tan, we have the "'ord entire 
Tiger or Tigris, 2674 Boyle Grounds Corpuse. 
Hmemantic letters. i63i H. More Exp. Dan. 257 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Heeme, var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Heende, obs. i. E^o li.-. var. HE.vn o. Oil. 
.ri44o C.rORAVE Li/cS!. Kath. Prol. 177 Of hn l>ff' 
also of her heendc. 

HeengTi obs- pa. t. of Haxc v. 

He€D^6, obs. form of Hixge sb. 
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HEH. 


Heep(e, obs. fonns of Heap, Hip. 

Beer Sc. Also hter. [Origin obscure : 

connexion with ON. hnfa skein has been suggested .] 

A measure of linen or woollen yam containing two 
cuts, ‘ the sixth part of a htsp or hank of yam, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyndle ’■ (Jamieson). 

*777 J* Anderson Observ. Nat. Industry iu Farmers'' 
Mag. (1856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw above * forty heeres ’ from a pound of it. 
179* Statist. Acc. Scotl., /br/hrj/x. IV. 19 (Jam.) A woman 
could spin at an average only 3 J biers in a day. — A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the red, each. .91 inches long. 

Heerce, obs. form of Hearse sb. 

Heerd(e, obs. forms of Herd sb.^ and 2. 
Heerdes, obs. form of Hards, Hdbds. 

Heer(e, var. Here sb. Ohs., host; obs. ff. Hair, 
Haire sbs.y Hebe adv., Higher a. 

Heerin(g, -(r)yng, dial, and obs. ff. Herring. 
Ueern, Heerse, obs. ff. Heron, Hearse. 
Heest, Sc. and north, form of Highest a. 
Heet(e, obs. forms of Heat, Hight v, 
Heeze,lieize(hr2),z'. Sc. andftor/b. Fonns;4-6 
iieis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 heeze, 

9 heize. [orig. identical \vitb bysse, hyse, hyce, 
early forms of Hoise v. ; cf. Icel. Jiisa, Da. hisse, 
heise, LG. hiesen, hissen, Du. hijschen ; Fr. hisser.] 
trails. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up : 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also^.^ 1 
1513 Douglas j^neis v. xiv. 6 Than all sammyn, with 1 
handis, feit, and kneis, Did heis thar saill, and trossit doun ' 
ther teis. Ibid. ix. viiL 1x2 All sammyn haistand wyih 
a pavis of tre Hesit togiddcr abuf thar heldis hie. *549 
Compi. Scot. vi. 41 The marynals began to hcia vp the 
sail, crj’and, heisau, hexsau. 1589 R. Bruce Serin. (1843) 
166 To have our hearts heased and our minds lifted vp to 
the he.'xvens. a73X Ramsay Answ. Bourthti jg Up to the 
stars I’m heez’d. 1780 J. Mayne Sitter Gun m. 135 Heeze 
up his carcass on a chair. Z893 Nortkumbld, Gloss., Heeze^ 
..to hoist, to elevate. 

Heeze, heize, sb. Sc. [f. Heeze v.] The 
act of hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

JS13 Douglas /Fwis in. U. xeoWith raony heis and how. 
Ibid, m, viii, xix With mony heis and haill. 1790 Shirrefs 
Poems 77 (Jam.) I’ll gie the match a heeze. a 1832 Scott 
in Lockhart xvi^ As Scott has confe^ised, * the popularity of 
Marmion gave him such a heeze he had for a moment almost 
lost his footing 

Hence Bee'zy, in same sense. 

17x9 Ramsay /I rmv. WhenHamiU 

ton. .Lends me a heez>*, 181$ Scott (PtryA/. xiit, If he had 
stuck by the way, 1 would have lent him a heezie. X824 
Mactaggart Gallovid. EncycL, Heesie, a mighty life. 

Hef, hefe, liefFe, obs. ff. Heap, Heave v. 
Hefd, hefed, -et, obs. forms of Head. 

Hefen, heffne, obs. forms of Heavek, 
HefFarth, -forth, hef(fe)ker, heffour, -fre, 
obs. forms of Heipeb. 

Hefful, dial, form of Hiokwak,. 

Heft (beft), sb. [A late deriv. of Heave v. ; 
app. analogical ; cf. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also heft pa. pple. = heaved. In sense i , there 
was perh. immediate association ivitb heavy i\ 

I. 1 . Weight, heaviness, ponderonsness. dial. 
and tJ.S. 

1558 Phaer vn. S iijb, A swarme of beesbeset the 
howes. .and fast with feete in cluster clung, .and on the top 
with heft they hung. 1567 Turberv. in Chalmens Eng. 
Poets II. 583/1 Or never crusht his head with Helmets 
heft, 1598 Grenewey Tacitus" Ann. xv. xiii. 240 Weigh- 
ing downe with the heft of her hodie. 1653 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Inv.% 56 That all the Weights. .shall be per- 
petually .. equal in number and heft to the one side as 
the other. 1848 Lowell Biglcnv P. Ser. i. iv. 135 Con- 
stitoounts air bendy to help a man in, But arterwards don’t 
weigh the heft of a pin. 1867 Pennsylv. School Jrnl. No. 
16107 The books have a heft,— a feeling of wciglxt and 
solidity,— that the book fancier especially prizes. 1879 Miss 
Jackson .yArc»/r A. JPord-bk., Ne/t, .. a htavy weight. A 
deoii he/t is .t weight that cannot be moved. 
yig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 24 Come to a ser- 
mon — wal, ain’t no gret heft in’t. 

fb. Force (of falling blows). Obs. 

1650 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnidav. v. (1820) 08 Each 
nimble stroke, quick, .fell yet with a heft So full ofrianger, 
most behind them left Their bloody marks. 

t2. Stress, pressure of circumstances ; ‘need, 
emergency * (Nares). Obs. 

1586 Mirr. dMag., K. Ferrex v. Far apart from vs we 
wisedome left : Forsooke each other at the greatest heft. 

3 , The bulk, mass, or main part. U.S. coUoq. 

x8i6 Pickering Vocab. 104 A part of the crop of corn was 
good, but the heft of it was bad. 1849 N. 3'. Herald 5 Feb. 
(Bartlett), Hc’sto his shop the heft ofhis time. 1884 Har- 
pers Mag. Oct. 740/1 The heft of Mr. Lane’s means was 
placed in the boat and the house. 

II. t 4 . Aheave, astrain; aheaTTngeffort. Ohs. 

x6ii Suaks. Wint. T. 11. i. 45 He cracks his gorge, his 
sides, With violent Hefts. 

6. The act of lifting; a lift. dial. 

x88x Blackmore ChristoviellVu, The sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and . .gave the stuck wheel 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled. x883 
* P. Cushing * Dlacksm. 0/ Foe I. Prol. 12 Giving a sudden 
mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 1895 E. 
Anglian Gloss., Hejt.ox Hi/t, a lift or a push. 

Heft, dra/.and U.S.coUoq. [app. f, HEFr.r(5.] 

1 . To lift, lift up; to remove by lifting. 


a x66x Fuller Worthies (1B40) III. xo6 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davidson Seasons 3 (Jam.) The eagle 
. .to the beetling cliff he hefts his prey, xB^O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Break/.-t. xiu (1883) 260 1 ‘he Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jefferies Bevis III. x\'L 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to * heft * his gun to the shoulder. 

2 . To lift for the purpose of trying the weight. 

x8x6 Pickering Vocab. 104 To heft,..\o lift any thing in 

order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 Webster s.v. He/t n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a verb, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight. 1872 Poet Break/.-t,%\\. 

(1885) 303, 1 should like to * heft' it in my own hand. 1894 
Blackmore 58 He. .'hefted it' (that is to say, 

poised it carefully to judge the weight, as one does a letter 
for the post). 

jhg. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P, lii. 24 Come to heft 
him, tho’, he don’t weigh much 'longside 0’ Parson Cushing. 

3 . intr. To weigh, have weight. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret (1871) 241 , 1 remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 

Heffcf Chiefly Sc. [prob. a. ON. he/Ia to 
bind, fetter, hold back, restrain, f. haft handcuff, 
fetter ; cf. Ger, heften to make fast : see Haft 
and 3 .] To restrain, retain (milk or urine), 
x8o8-2S Jamieson, To heft, to confine nature, to restrain. 
A cow’s milk is said to be heftit, when it is not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to be heftit, when^ in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
18^ H. Stephens Bk. of Farm {iZ^g] 522/2 The impro- 
priety of hefting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
IS distended. 

Heft, var. of Haft sb/ and 2 , ji.l nnd 3. 

Heft, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave. 
Hefty(he*fti),rt. dial.tsxidU.S. [LHefij^. + -y.] 

1 . Weighty, heavy ; hard, grievous. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshisk 167, 1 reckon I 
coula forgive him . . but I'm afeard it 'd come nefty on me. 
1875 My opinions 4* Betsey BobbetCs 372 , 1 never looked 
well in the saddle any way, being so hefty. 

2 . Violent, [Cf. Ger. hcfiigi\ 

x886 Mrs. F.H. Burnett Z rV//^Z//./^ww//zr^y’xi.(i887) 
222 A hefty un she was — a regular tiger-cat. 

3 . Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American IX. 232 It should be heftj*, light and of a 
form that can be easily held in the hand. 

Heg, obs. form of Hag, Hedge, High. 
Hegberry, dial, form of Hagbeurt. 

Hege, obs. form of Hat, Hedge, Hey, High. 
Hegelian (h/griian, h^'g^dian), a. and sb. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831).] 

A. adj. Of, pertainiog to, or connected with 
Hegel or his philosophy. 

1838 Penny Cyct. XII. 99/x The thought.. independent of 
its subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
its contents. 1845^ Maurice Mor. ^ Met. Philos, in Encyct, 
Metrop. 11.671 bomething which should be a substitute for 
the Hegelian s>'stem. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. xvixi. 
The Kantian and Hegelian philosophies. 

B. sb. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 m Webster, x88i Nation (N. Y.) No, 834. 443 All 
these facts, .are mostly admitted by Hegelians. 

Hege’lianism. [f. prec. + -ISII.] The philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism (as distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in wnich pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the universe as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication. 

i860 Mansel Proleg.^ Log. ix, 299 note, [Michelet} pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle’s Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism, 1865 Sat. Rrv. 12 Aug. 214 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or identification of opposites, the British 
mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Begele’se, the language or jargon of Hegel ; 
Hege'lianize tr. /rawj., to render Hegelian ; He*- 
: gelisjn = Hegelianism; He-g^ellze r/, xw/r., todo 
like Hegel. 

1856 pjem, F. Perthes II, xxv. 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much. 1864 Webster, Hegelism. x88x 
Nation (N, Y.) No. 83^. 443 Hegelism is . . essentially 
passive, receptive, feminine. 1887 Lowell Democr,, etc. 
169 When the obvious meaning of Shakespeare has been 
rewritten into Hegele.se. X887 A. Seth in Mind Jan. 94 
The Hegelianising of Kant may be best illustrated from the 
section on the * Deduction of the Categories 
+ Hegemo’niac. Obs. = Hegemonic 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vut. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Virtuous, as being the Hcgcmoniack thereof. IHd. 
A rirtuous man being the whole, in respect of his Hege- 
raoniack, which is profit, is not different from profit. 

Hegemonic (hedgfmp-mk, hfg-), fl.and sb. [ad. 
Gr. ijyepovt/cJy capable of command, leading, au- 
thoritative, iiyefioyiiebv, neut. used subst.) authori- 
tative principle, f. ipiffiwv leader, chief.] 

A. adj. KuUng, supreme, 

^ Hegenumie functions, * the functions of the highest I’alue 
in the animal economy' {Syd. See. Lex.). 

2656 Stanley /’/wYm. VIII. (1701) 332/2 TheSupream 
or Hegemonlck part of the Soul. xBw J. Johnstone On 
Madness 1 (T.) All maniacks have a predominant idea, 
which . . is hegemontek In most of their propositions. 1893 
Huxley Evol. ij- Ethics 26 The one supreme hegemonic 
faculty. .the pure reason. 

B. sb. The ruling or supreme part, the master- 
principle. 

X678 CuDwoCTii Tniell. Sysi. 3 In animals, the members 
are not determined by themselves, but by that which is the 
Hegemonick in everyone. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 


Sc. (1857) HI. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master, 
principle of the soul,^ in the heart. ^1848 J. H._Newma.*( 
Lossff Gain 177 Spirit, or the principle of religious faith 
or obedience, should be the master principle, the hege. 
montcon.] 

Hegemo'uical, a. [f. asprec.-F-AL.] =prec. 

a 1619 Fotherby Athe'om. 1. xi. § 5 (1622) 120 The most 
Prince.like and Hegemonical part ofhis soul^ 1678 Cud. 
WORTH Syst. 850 Mind, .hatha natural impermmand 
dominion over all — it being the most hegemonical thing., 

Heg’emony (h/d^e’m^ni, he'dg/moni, hr; or 
•with g hard), [ad. Gr. ipicnovia, f. leader. 

Cf. F. higimonu^ Leadership, predominance, 
preponderance ; esp. the leadership or predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others : originally used in reference to Ihe 
states of ancient Greece, whence transferred to the 
German states, and in other modem applications. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 Keeping our selues free from 
blame in this Aegemonie or Sufferaigntie of things growing 
\'pon y9 earth. 1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) I. 278 
Philip . . claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 Grote Greece ii. xliv. (1862) IV. 16 The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the hands of Athens. x86o T/ww 5 May 
9/2 No doubt it is a glorious ambition which drives Prussia 
to assert her claim to the leadership, or as that land of pro- 
fessors phrases it, the ‘hegemony' of the Germanic Con- 
federation. 1887 Lecky Eng. in \8thC. VI. 41 A universal 
Republic under the guidance and hegemony of France. 

Hegge, obs. form of Hag, Hedge. 

Heggle, dial, form of Haggle. 

Hegh, iiit. Variant of Heh, Hech, Heigh, 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 59 Hegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues, .have got away my bag I 28x6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, 
Hegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he^, obs. forms of High a. 

Hegh, obs. form of Hey, Hie. 

Heght, he3t(e, hejjje, obs. forms of Height. 
Heght, he5t(e, obs. forms of Hight v. 
He3then, obs. form of Heathen. 

II Hegira, hejira (he-d^Tra, erron. hfdgai’ra). 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. med.L. 
hegii'a (F. higire, Sp. hegira. It. egira), ad. Arab, 
s js^ hijrah departure from one’s county' and 
friends, spec. 5 at hijrat the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca to Medina ; f. hajara to 
separate, go away. The more correct form, directly 
from Arabic, is Hijrah.] 

1 . The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 a.d., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era is reckoned; hence, this era. 

The era is reckoned to begin with i6th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed's flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era is reckoned 
by lunar years of 354 and 355 days, it progresses more 
rapidly than the Christian era, founded upon the solar year. 

1590 L Lloyd Consent of Time 700 (Stanf.) Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. x6oo J. roRV tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 381^ From this flight the Mabumetans fetch the originall 
‘ of their Hegeira. x68x L, Addison ,Disc. Tanger 15 The 
last Month of the 1073 year of the Hegira. X7M Marsdcn 
in Phil, Trrtns. LXXvill. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejera, or Departure. xBoo Asiatic 
Ann. Reg, i. lai/i These transactions occurred in the sSlh 
year of the Hejira. 

2. transf. Any exodus or departure. 

X7S3 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 205, I perceived how far 
I was got back from the London hcgira. 1850 W. Irvjkg 
in Life 4- Lett. (1864) IV. 77, I am sorry to find my hegira 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasines.s. 

Hence Hegiric, liejiric a., pertaining to the 
Mohammedan era. 

18271 G. S. Faber Calendar of Proph. (1844) II. 296 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

.Heglar, obs, var. of Higgler. 

Hegtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

1587 Mascall Gervt. Cattle (1627) 236 The iuyee of heg- 
t^er called Foxegloue, put into his eare. 

Hegumen (higi/ 7 *m 6 n). [ad. med.L. hegu- 
tneutts, a. Gr. ri'^ovpicvos chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of i77€rcrflat to lead, command, used 
siibst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. higoumhie 
(Liltre Svppl.)^ In the Greek Ch. : The bead of 
any religious community; spec, the head of a 
monastery of the second class, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monaster)', 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 111. (1669) loj 
(Stanf.) ^ They have Archimandrites, Kelaris, and 
Igutnenis, who are their Abbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
*77* J* G. King Gr, Ch. in Russia 376 The probationer 
takes up the scissars. .and delivers them . . to the hegumen. 
1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily II. v. 113 (Stanf.) The 
hegumenos, or prior, in full robes. 1850 Neale Eastern Ch. 

I. 887 The catechetical discourse.. is read by the Hegumen 
or Ecclesiarch, the brethren standing. 

Heb. (h?), int. [Cf. Fr. /;/ and He irt/.^] An 
exclamation used to express emotion, as sorrow ' 
or surprise, or to attract attention. 

*475 Ek. Noblesse Heh alias i thet did crie, and woo be 
the lyme they saide. 17x0 Ramsay Anrtv. to Hamilton 
10 July iii, Ha heh ! thought I, I cannasay But 1 may cock 
my nose the day. 1724 — Gentle Sheph, i. ii, Heh ! lass, 
how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Opie Block 
Pelisse (1846) x86, I suppose it was that very money which 
she gave.. Heh 1 was it not so, Julia? 
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HEIGHT. 


Heh, obs. form of High. He-haw, -n, var. of 
Hee-haw. Hehte, Heicht, obs. ff. Hiqht v.y 
Height. Hoiar, -ast, obs. ff. Higheb, -est, 
Heicht, var, Hicht Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Head. 
Heiduc, var. Heyduck. Heie, obs; f. High, 
Hie. Heif, obs. Sc. f. Heave. 

Heifer (he'fai). Forms: a. i heahfbre, hea- 
for, heahfru, 4 hayfro, (?hey£Fer), 5 heyfre, 
hayfare, {havrgher), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 heighfer, 
hayfer,-farre,heyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, hafir, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 hoifar, 6- heifer. 5 hekfore, 
-fere, hekefeer, hefker, 6 heffeker, effker, 
hec(k}farej-for(i0,-forthe,-furthe, hek-, heke-, 
heckefar, 7 heokfer, heicfar, 9 dial, heifker. 

7. 5 heffre, 6 hefFoar, offer, heffarth, -orth. 

[OE. heahfore (prob. Mahfore)^ heahfnt^ -fre^ of 
obscure etymology ; not found outside English. 

As to the ^oxm, Ji^aft/ore might perh. mean * high-farer', 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper unstressed form of zp^re, 
fem. of 'J^ra^ K./aran to fare, go). But the applicability of 
such a name is not apparent; and the form '/re. 

remains without satisfactory explanation. The difficulties of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, -/ni, with OK./earr, OYiO./ct^rj/atTO bull] 
1 . A young cow, that has not had a calf, 
a. cgoo tr. Bieda's //«•/. iv, iv. (r8po) 272 In Scyttisc 
Mnemned Inisbofinde, Jjcet is ealond hwitre heahfore. czooo 
^Elfric/.^/. iii. 1 Bringe unwemme fear oJ>l»e heafre. czooo 
— Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 120/29 Aniiicula^ itel vaccuia, 
heahfore. /did. 120/35 Altilium% fset heahfore. czooo 
Agz. Voc. Ibid. 274/20 Antilt, heabfzu. in Pot. 

Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe lacede shon Of an hayfre 
hude; 1387 Trevisa. Hi^en IV. 451 An hoyffer phcyncr; 
V.rr. heyfre, heffre]. .enyed a lomb [vitnla agnum Repent], 
14,. Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 624/14 Hayfarc, iuuenca. 
C1483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 10/X7 Flessh of 
melon or of lambe C)f an hawgher or of a calfc. 13^6 
Tindale/^cA ix. z3.The asshes off an heyfer. 1548 IVill 
of y. Plume (Somerset Ho,), A blake bulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer. 1555 Eden Decades/^ Heyghfersand such 
other of bothe kindes. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Deui. xxi. 4 Let 
the Elders of that citie bring the heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1377 B. Googe HtresbaoKs Husb. iit. (1586) 131 b, Oxen, 
Kine, and Hayfarres. 1387 Harrison England in. i. (1878) 
n. 2 For the steere and heighfer. 1697 Pryokn Virg. Georg. 
IV. 781 Four fair Heifars yet in Yoke unlry’d. 1767 A. 
Young Fanner's Lett. People 232 Two ?teers, or heifers, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one coy'. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ. lax The Greek philosophers sac on 
their stools chewing the facts in much the 'same fashion as 
heifers chew their grass. 

8,' z4oy in Kennett Par. Aniiq. (1818) IT. 21a He debili 
vitulo emusdam hekfore vendito. ci423 Foxtnd. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn 
thryssheholde. cz^o Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekfere, beeste 
. .juyenca. 23*0 Will 0/ Parker(SomsTstt Ho.). Yong mete 
calUd Heffekers. 1529 Ace. Meiynghatn Coll, (B. M. .Add. 
MS. 27404), For XX kien and for xx heckforthes. 1370 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeares 
ace. 2570 Levins Manip. ag/t Heckfare, bucula. 137* 
Will o/k. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), To Mary Pyc, oneheck- 
furthe. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, exx, lake a young 
Hekfar from the droue. 1606 in Maddison Line. Wilts 
Ser. It. 23 To my sister Harrington one heckfer. a 1823 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Heifker, a heifer, ^his is the 
pronunciation of the word, whatever may be its orthography, 
y. Z387 Heffre (see in a].' 15*5 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 

210 A neffour in calf. 1532 Huloet s.v. Vonge, Yonge cowe 
or heffarth, innix. 

b. To plough with ones, heifer : derived from 
the story of Samson (Judges 'xiv. 18), 

1560 Bible (Genev.) fndg. xiv. iB If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, ye had not founde out myridle. 1653 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N, Papers (Camdeni II. 172 If he doe not, wee 
will plough with' his heifer as well as with others. *663 J, 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 13 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 63. 
C. fig. Wife. 

■ 1609 B. JoNsoN Sil. Worn. 11. v, Her, whom I shall choose 
for my heicfar. 

2 . Comb. .,0^ heifer calf, yearlings f heifer-bud, 
a weaned she-calf of the first year. 

1307 Will of Walter (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas voc. heffer- 
buddes. 2863 H. H. Dixon Field Fern vii, 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. Ibid. 140 The brothers 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Helferhood, the state or age of a heifer. 
x886 All Year Round 14 Aug. 36 The cows never get a run 
after they have once grown out of heiferbood. 

Heigh. (h 3 , h?;, int. (ji.). [Cf. also He int^, 
Hech, Hegh, Heh, Hey.] An exclamation used 
as a call of encouragement. 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hunt. it. i, Theyni leap 
from one thing to another, heigh I dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, 
cheerely, cheerely my harts. x6it — Wint. T. iv. iii. 2 
^Vhen Daffodils begin to peere, With heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. 1750 Wesley IVks. (1872) IX. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans ! 1871 J. Miller J'fj«^x/4i^(i878)ii6 Heigh 
boot and heigh horee, and away with a will. 

b. As an expression of inquiry : cf. eh ? 

184B Thackeray Van. Fair (1878) 11 . xvi. 173 Heigh ha? 
Run him through the body, jiarry somebody else, hay? 

B. sb. Used as a name for the exclamation. 
*573-80 Baret Ah. H 369 An 'Heigh, or .shrill sound, 
extentussonus. 2575 Laneham Ar/. (1872)61 What.. with 
my Spanish .sosnires, my French heighes. 2393 Enq. Tripe- 
wife (1881) 146 Shall he nm vp and downe the town, with 
friskes^, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes. 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay*, Hie z/., High a. 
Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
see Hey-, 
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Heighfer, obs. form of Heifzb.. 

Heigll-Ixo (htfi’ho), ini. {sb., v.). Forms : 6 
heyhow, -hough, heihow, heigh hoe, heigh- 
how, 7 hey ho, heyho,hai-ho, 6- heigh ho, 7- 
heigho, heigh-ho. [f. Heigh, Hey int. + Ho.j 
An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointment. 

<22333 Udall Royster p. ii. i. (Arb.) 33 Ah for these long 
nights, heyhow, when will it be day? 2390 Shaks. Mids. 
N. IV. i. 209 Hey ho, Peter Quince? 2599 — Much Ado 11. 
i. 332, 1 may sit in a corner and cry, heigh ho for a husband. 
26^ Butter Man in Moon in Brit. Bill. (2822) II, 89 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 2633 
Massinger Guardian v. ii, We’ll talk of that anon,— Heigh 
hoi (Falls asleep.) 2776 Maiden Aunt III. 152 Heigh, 
ho I — Be merciful on that trying occasion. 2802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Angelina u. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho ! must I sleep 
again without seeing my Araminta? 2842 MiallIh Nonconf. 
11.832 Heigho 1 Thisis aworldofupsand downs. 2B72 W. 
H. BEEVER/)<i2^jL^/^<(*r;« 40 Heigh-ho ! this dreary day ! 

B. sh. An utterance of heigh-ho !‘, a loud or 
audible sigh. 

?ez6oo Distracted Entp. iii. L in Bullen O. PI. III. 208 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syghes and heyhos. <12626 
Beaum. & Fl. Bondttca i. it, Ay me’s I and hearty hey hoes ! 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 2793 Faieof Sedky 1.-249 , 1 bid 
her farewell as a lover, and left her with a low bow and 
an heigho. 

C. V. To utter heigh-ho !, to sigh audibly. 

2824 Galt Roihelan III. 242 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighho. 1852 M. W. Savage R. 
Medlicoit I. zi It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples . . heigh-ho’d for as they, passed. 2868 Atkinson 
Clez’eland Gtoss.^ Heigh how, to yawn, as when weary, 
Hei5re, variant of Haire, Obs. 

Height (halt), hightll (haij), sb. Forms : 
a. . I hiehpo, hShpu, h£alr]>u, ; 3-4 hejjie, 
3-5 heijpe, 4-5 heijthe, heyJthCe, (5 hetjje, 
heyeth, heth, 5-6 lieygth, heyth(e), 6-9 
Ireighth, (6 heyghth,heighthe,hyghth,hyethe, 
6-7 heith, 6-8 heteth, 9 Glouc. dial, hecth) ; 
also 3-4 hihpe, hijjpe, 7-9 highth (9 IV. Som. 
dial. ’uyth). A 4-5 he3t(e, lreiglit(e, (heyt), 
Sc. heyoht; 4-5 heght, ieyjte, heylite, (.Sr. 
heoht) ; 4-6 heyght, Sc. heicht, 5 heghte, 
heihte, heyjto, heyghte, 4- height (5-6 
heighte, heyght) ; also 3-5 hijt, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
hlght, (4 hiht, hithte, hit, 4-5 hyjtCe, 4-6 Sc. 
hyoht, 4-7 Sc. hicht, 5 highte, hyghte, 5-6 
hyght). . [OE. klekfa (also later hiahptl) = OLG. 
*h 6 hitha (MDu. hogede, hochte, hoochie, Du. boogie, 
TvILGi hogede, LG. hSffle), OHG. kbhida (MHG. 
'heehede), Goth'. hauhi}a, f. + abstr. 

ending -ifa : see -th. From the 13th c. the 6nal 
-th after - j, -gh v.aried with t {tS.droughl, drouth). 
In ME. the forms in were predominant in the 
north, and since 1300 have increasingly prevailed 
in the literary language ; though hei-hth, highth 
were abundant in sonthem writers till the iSthc., 
and ,are still affected by some. The stem-vowel 
has generally been e, ey, ei, though forms in i 
occur from 13th c., esp. in northern writers, hicht 
being the typical Sc. form from 1 4th c. ; in Eng. 
hight is found from 15th c., and was very common 
in i6th and 17th. c. ; highthwas also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. The 
‘hei- forms come lineally down from OE. (Anglian 
hihpo) ; the hi- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation to High. Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling height (which has 
been by far the most frequent written form since 
1500), with the pronunciation of hightl\ 

I. The quality of being high. 

1 . Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards ; altitude ; . stature (of the human body) ; 
the elevation of an object above the ground or any 
recognized level (e.g. the sea). • 

a, ca^S.Eng.Lcg. 1.266/190 FramJ>ceor}?eheowasop 
i-houe be heijbe of fet breo- *3^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvH. xviii. (1495) 613 A shrub that neuer growyth passynge 
the heyeth and quantyte of two cubytes. cz5iz ist Eng. 
Bk. Aincr. (Arb.) Intvod.^jfz This people ben .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 2348 Hall C/tron., Hen. Vtll, 77 The same 
T rees were . . in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxitiu 
foote of assise. ' 2570 Dee Math. Pref., Poure In M’ater, 
handsomly, to the heith of your shorter line. 2673 Ray 
Joum. Low C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1736 Burke Subl. tf B. it. x. The Medium betwixt an exces- 
.sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 2809 
Roland Fencing 22 It depends on the person's heighth. 
2890 Glouc. Gloss., Hectk, height. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1419 Of a nellen heght \rxi ware. Ibid. 
1677 (Gott.) Fiftene.felncJ on. .belt. 2382 YVyclif Gen. xi. 4 
A citee and a towr, whos hei^t (1388 hi^nesse] fulli ateyne 
vnto heuene. a 1400-30 Alexander p. 282 AH be houscz of 
bat Cyte were of one hight. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 
260, 1 know she is about my height. ^ 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 2o8 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atmosphtcre it self. 2868 
Lockver Elem. Astron. ix. (1879) 323 The average height 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about 3^ feet. 

b. fig. (OlVen in reference to Eph. iii. iS.) 

1526 Pilgr. Verf. (W. de \V. 1531) 220 b, What is the 
length, the brede, the bej-ght £: depnes of y* crosse of , 


Chryst. 2667 Milton P. L. vin. 413 To aitaine The highth 
and depth of thv Eternal wayes. 1672 Bp. Patrick Dev. 
Chr. (1676) 258 O the heighth, the depth, the breadth of thy 
love in Christ Jesus. 2830 Hare Mission Comf. Pref. 9 
The progressive unfolding of the truth, in its world-em- 
bracing highth and depth and breadth and fulness. 

2 . The quality of being comparatively high; 
great or considerable altitude or elevation. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 1380 (GOtt.) Cedir (es] .n tre of hit [v.rr. 
heght, he^t], widuten make. 2333 Eden Treat. Ntivelnd. 
(Arb.) 22 Ilie sea in certaine chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, that no anker may come to the bottome therof. 2563 
\V. Folke Meteors {2640) i Tho.se bodies . . named of their 
height Meteors. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger of descending. 
2796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Sitid. Nat. (179a) III. 39 
'1 he height and the tumult of those tides of Cook's great 
River. 

3 . The elevation of a heavenly body, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; = Altitude 5. 

1531 Robinson tr. More's Uiof. ii. (Arb.) 165 The suble- 
uation or height of the pole in that region. 1539 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the signes in the Zodiake. 2726 
tr. Gregorys Astron. 1 . 352 From the Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 
i' 4 . The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 
25M E. York Ord. Marshall in Sto7v's Surv. (2754) II. v. 
xxxi. 570/1 Some men . . brought hither the name of the 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1390 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 18 b. Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower.. than the heighths of the peeces by a bore. 2669 
StUrmy Mariner's Mag.v. 49 How by knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, the height 
being given. 2678 Ph2llits (ed. 4), Caliber, in Gunnery the 
height of the bore in any peice of Ordnance. 

t 6. Geog. = Latitude. Obs. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude^ 

2583 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy. ii. vi. 35 Cituated 
beivveene the lies of Samos and Lesbos, about the height of 
Erithase. 2604 E. G. tr. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Crosse to be the southerne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their heigth thereby. 
1622 Peacham Compi. Gent. 208 Spain lyeth..in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores Islands. 2694 Acc, Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd. (2711) 6 Tbey sailed, .until they came to 
the height of 25 degrees of South Latitude. 

d*b. More generally: Position (at sea) in the 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, i^some place. 
(F. a la hauteur del) Obs, 

1604 E. G. tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Mariners. 2675 Loud. Gas. No. 7 Si /4 Growing cxtreamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of Wight, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on shear. 27x2 Ibid. No. ^921/2 Six. . 
iVlen of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. 2753 
Hasway T'nrr. (2762) I. vn. IxxxvI. 403 The 20th we reached 
the height of Gotland. 

6. High pitch (of the voice or of a musical note). 
*597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of euery note. 2697 Dryden Virg, Past. V. 24 
Such is his Voice.. in sweetness and in height. 

1 7 . Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till nyer hycht. <i 2400-50 Alexander To put aw.iy 
cure pouerte & pas to 3oure hijtes. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
.vxxii. Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 2699 Burnrt 
39 Art. ii. (1700) 46 To be next to ( 3 od, seems to be the 
utmost heigth, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire. <*2718 Penn Life Wks. 2726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heightb, raise themselv'es up higher than ever. 

8. High degree of any quality. Obs. or arch. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 

leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 1629 Dave- 
UKwe Albovine in. Fiv, It works with hight, like new Dlighly 
wine I as if'twould split the Caske. 2639 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. III. HI. 22 Heighth of ambition causeth many men to 
go astray. 1662 Cokaine Ovtdw ii, I am Become enamour’d 
on her to that height, That I must marry her or I shall die 1 
1762 Gentl. Mag. 242 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
risen. 1770 Gilpin Wye{ifZi))Bt\ A gentleman., raised these 
mines to their greatest height. 2823 J. Badcock Dotu. 
Amusem, 138 The fusion is to be raised to the tempering 
height. 

9 . Haughtiness ; hauteur, Orig. Sc. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense : Loftiness of mind, mag- 
nanimity, arch. 

c 2450 Holland Howlat 965 For my hicht I am hurh and 
harmit in haisl. 1333 Bellenden Livy iii. (1822) 255 lliay 
warinstruckit with sa prideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissimill thare hicht. 2396 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. viii. 63 'This man . . of hicht and pryde contemned al 
creature. 1630 Cromwell Zr/. 2 Apr. in Cartytclxt.cxxx, 

A very resolute answer, and full of height. 2653 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett, vii, (i888) 50 The worst of my faults a 
height . . that was . . the humour of my family. 2662 Stil- 
LiNCFL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 4 If there be any such thing in 
the World a.s a true height and magnanimity of .spinL 2820 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Christ's Hosp. 35 Yrs.Ago,Whh something 
of the old Roman height about him. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 

10 . A high point or position. 

2563 W. Folke Meteors (i6io) 33b, It .. negligently 
lettetn them fall from a great height, idSy Milton P- fy 
i. 02 Into what Pit thou seest From what “ighth fai n- 
2697 IDrvdf.n Virg. Georg. IH. 434 They uke their Fi g 
Thro’ Plains, and mount the Hills unequal heigh . ^ 

G. Bird Nat. Philos. 78 A mass of 
a given height. 2849 Hare Par.^ hirhih^ 

from strength to strength, from lughth, to a S • 

2893 Bcokvtanl^axt 85/2 Diere are CTit.cs 

heights and metaphysical depths which he do« 

11 . The highest part e^anythingj 

- —^Cxdmcn'lCeniisy^x Heoldon englas forSheof- 


a. a 2000 C 


oaric« hchS^ nB8 
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HEIGHTENING. 


com til to the hei5the [1382 heejl therof. ^ c 1440 Provif>. 
Parv, Heythe {S. hey^hi, heighte), . . cuhneny 

cactanc/t^ sublimiias^ sutnjniias. 15x7 Torkington PUgr^ 
(1684) 30 We went vnto the hyethe and tope of thys.. 
Moante. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hai, V, 65 b, On the top and 
heigth of the same was set a great Egle of golde. 1667 
J\ItLTON P. L. II. 190 He from heavens highth AH these our 
motions vain, sees and derides. 

c X375 Sc. Leg. SainiSy yacchfts f/iificr 167 And 
stabliste hym one he maste heycht Of he tempil. 1486 
Suriees Mice. (18S8) 55 On the bight of Ouse brlggc. a xs« 
Ld. Berners Huon cxxxi. 483 And so came to the heyght 
of the mountayne. a 1649 Drumm. of H anyth. Poems Wks. 
(17x1) 15 Phoebus mounting the meridian’s hight. X7iz“i4 
Pope Rape Lock v. 53 Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s 
height Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
17M CowPER On Mrs. Montague' s Feather-hangings ^5 
Xike sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playing bright 

fig, X667 Milton P. L. ix. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome. 

12. The highest point, the utmostdegree(of some- 
thing immaterial) ; extremity; summit; zenith. 

o. a 1050 Liber Sdntill. i. (1889) 4 M®* soSes gebedes ys 
hyh 5 soSre lufe. <; x49i Chast. Goddes Chyld. 61 He that 
wyll come to the hey'th of contemplacion. .euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. x6ix B. Jonson Catiline 
HI. iv, The heighlh of wickednesse. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easterly Monsoon. 1704 
in B. Church Hist. Philip's /f^ixr (1867) II. 164 Carrying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighlh of Winter. 17x4 
Swift Pres, St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. i. sro Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 
i726LEONitr. Alberti's Archil. Pref. 8 The heigth of Beauty. 

/ 5 . X37S Barbour Bruce ix. 508 ln*to the takyn that he 
was set In to the hicht of cheuelry. tx47S RauJ Coil- 
^ear 496 Quhill half the haill day may the hicht haue. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eroinena 66 God . . grant 
your Majes^tie the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier Voy. 

1 . 4x4' The height of the Storm is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 Freethinker No. 70 f 3 
Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness. 1766 Fordycf. Sernt. Yng. lYom. (1767) 1 . ii. 
48 A young ladv dressed up to the height of the present 
fashion. xa4x jfACAULAY Lei. to Napier in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) II. ix. 130 He was in the height of his popularity. 

III. Concrete senses. Something that is high. 
•j’lS. The regions above ; the heavens, Obs. 
rtgoo Cynewulf Elene 1087 Fader almihti^, wereda 
wealden6.,haH5of hlehSo. axooo Guthlac^tfi in Exeter 
Bk.y On eorS^an ecan lifes haines in heah^u. a xooo Christ 
4x4 ihid.y pe in heahpum sie a butan ende ece herenis. 
a xoso Liber Sciniill. Iviii, (1889) x8o panne hyhS [celsiiudo] 
heofenlic byS openud. a 1400 Pryvter (1891) 23 Wonderful 
is the lord In heyjthis. 1535 Covkrdalc Ecclus, xliii. z 
The glory of the heyih, is the fayre and cleare firmament. 
Z553 Gau Rieht Fay 48 He is passit wp to the beicht and 
led the presoners with hime, x6is Bedwell Moham. Imp. 

2. § 39 So is God in the height, and in the earth, by Christ 
• his word. 

14. A high or lofty rising ground ; an eminence. 
*375 Barbour Bruce x. 52 Thai had ., The hicht abovyn 
thair fayis tane. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 781 Syn lychtvl 
for to gang Towart a hicht, and led thar hors a quhill. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. 1. xii, 13 h, Caused 
upon a height, .towardcs the West, a great castle too be 
builded. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. 4- Card. (1626) 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the heights to the hollowes, 
1727 Swift Gulliver m. i, I stood upon a height about two 
hundred yards from the shore. X804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat, (ed. 2) II. 390 The country was . , diversified with 
heights and swells. 1W7 C. Ransome Short Hist. Eng. vni. 
ii. 349 When morning broke, Montcalm ,. saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham close to Quebec, 

t b. = Eminence 2 a. 

cz^oo Lau/ranc's Cirurg. 150 pe ligament of pe prole is 
clepid emanenceeipir pehei^pe [zl/.S'. B. hekpe] ofpe epigloie. 
J. 6 . Hey. (See quot.) 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry X34 A plume 0/ feathers strictly 
consists of three ..If there be more rows than one they are 
termed heights. 

IV. Phrases. 

16. At (. .) Iieiglit. At the height (arch.), At 
height at the highest point or degree. (Cf. 

12 .) Now usually at its height. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xm. 713 Kyng rohert now wes weill 
at hycht. 1594 Shaks, Rich. Jlly 1. iii. 41, 1 feare our 
happinesse is at the height. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 
2 Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will when at 
eight, descend in the Air like Rain. X709 2 \Irs. D. INlANtTry 
Secret Mem. (1736) III. 199 Luxury reigns at the height. 
1839 Marryat Pliant. Ship x, 1 ’he gale was. .at its height. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iit. I. 397 Her military glory 
w.is at the height. 

*p 17. In (. .) Leiffht. Ohs. 

a. In height : on high, aloft. 

^1340 Hampole Psalter viu 8 And for that in heght [m 
al/unt} agayn ^a. 26x7 Morvson ///«. 111. 109 Plants Elmc 
Trees ..and likewise plants Vines, which shooic up in 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. In (Sc. into) height: aloud; openly; in, an 
open or evident manner. 

X37S Barbour Brucew 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfull for 
to fcr Till .Tssale hym into the hichL _ 1373 Sc. Leg. Saintsy 
Mackor 1425 Lof god in hicht, & blissis hyme with all 3our 
mycht. laisooChester PI. (E.E. T. S.)243,/35o Why 1 . say 
this.. I shall tell you sone in height. 

c. In ihe height : in the highest degree. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 303 Is a not approued in the 
height a villaine? 

d- In height, in ihe (zVr, etc.) height^s.^. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. hi. x. 21 .Anthony .. Leaning ihc 
Fight in heighth, flyes after her. 1662 Stillisgfl. Orjg. 
Sacr, 1. iv. |"ii When Learning was in its height in Greece. 
17*2 De Foe Plague (1884) 2x9, 1 must.. speak of the 
Plague as in its hefghi. 


1 18 . On or npon height. Obs. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13620 ‘Blisce him’, pai said, ,‘pat wons 
onhight*. X340-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 123 pe tres. .spronngen 
on hijpe. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 37 Amang thay Montanis on 
hicht. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 428 To Tyburne, where they 
hange on hyght. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 90 The 
crosse. .beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Petrus 249 He sad on hicht, pat all 
mycht heyre : * pece be till 30W *. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
926 He..spak thise samewordes alon highte. Otter- 

bourne 34 in Percy's Reltq.y The Skottes they cryde on 
hyght. X596 Sbensf.r F. Q, vi. vi. 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on hight. 

+ 19 . To the height. To the highest or utmost 
degree; to the extremity ; to the utmost. Obs. 

i* 37 S Barbour Bruce v. 183 Syne’he drew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir his fais mycht.) 1606 Shaks. 7 *r, 4* 
Cr. V. i. 3 Let vs Feast him to the hight, 16x3 — Hen. 
VllJy I. li. 214 By day and night Hee's Traylor to th' 
height. x66o Skarrock Vegetables 136 It is his interest . . 
to improve his ground to the height.^ 1765 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass, I. 57 Carrying antinomiamsm to the heighth. 
1798 W. Clubbe Omnium 114 His Colonel .. Goes to the 
Serjeant, praises to the height. 

V. 20. Contb.^ as heighlgroivthy ^increasey, 
height-board, +(^j) ? {b') '.q stair- 

builders* gage for the risers and treads of a stair- 
way* {Cent. Dicii)\ + height-rule, a rule for 
measuring the bores of guns. 

1672 T, V t-UH Mitii. Discipl. HI. I. XXI. 51 Furnished with all 
necessary things for his Artillery, .viz, . . Rammers, Spunges, 
Worms, Tampions, height-board. Auger-bit fete.]. 1692 
Capt. SntitlCs Seaman's Gram. 11. iii. 92 A Gunner’s 
Height-Rule of Wood, or Brass. 1889 12 Dec. 222 

Different species have a different mode of height-growth . . 
Scotch pine and beech.. make the principal height-growth 
during the first period of their life, 
f Seigbt, a. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 

Forms : 4-6 heycht, 4-7 hecht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variant form of 
High.] ssHigh: in various senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 707 Sum (schippys] wald slyd fra 
heycht to law, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 360 Hyr 
palace, hecht & square. ^1460 Ttntmeley (Surtees) 

158 A fioure, that shallc spryng up fullc hight. 1504 Bury 
Wilts (Camden) 95 To the hyght augbter xxz. xsfo 
Rollano Crt. Venus iii. 291 The words scharp quhilk scho 
thocht al to hicht. a 1572 Knox Hist. RH. wks. 1846 I. 
x66 He is heyehtar then the heavlns. x6xo Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. I. 255 The Scots are divided into Hechllandmen 
and Lawlandmen. 

Hence f Heightly, heichtlie adv.^ highly. 
a XS7S Ditim. Oe'eurr. (Bannatync) 265 Quhairat the lord 
Seyloun wes heichtlie movit. 

V, Obs. or arch. Forms ; a. 5-6 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc. hicht, 7- height, 0 . 6 hByth(e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, 9 arch, highth. [f. Height sb."] 

1. trails. To make high, heighten ; to raise aloft 
or on high. arch. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) A vj h/s Strengthing our 
b^kes and heyghiing them agayne, Which were abated 
with floudes or great layne, 1530 Palscr. 577/1 1 haythe, 
1 IjTtc on heylnc, /V nauUe Hayth this tester a lytell, 
haulcez ce del vng pen. 2890 L. Lewis Prov. Genttad.B^ 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee — far hightbed above. 

2 . To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion; to increase, augment; to elevate, exalt, arch. 

Z528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) joo Their farmes are heythed so 
sore That they are brought vnto beggery, Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 245 hicht yair maills ; yair pleuchs ie 
dowbil on yame. 1622 Peacham Compl, Gent. ii. 18 Heighln- 
ing with skill his Image to the life. 17W Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 439 , 1 am determined, if I get five hundred^ sub- 
scriptions, not to height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Han^est Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum, Scot, Poems 
(1862) 60 Weel may the shearers now pretend To height 
their fee ! X825-80 Jamieson s.v., Provisions are said to be 
bichted, when the price is raised. 

+ 3. To bring or come .to its height. Obs. rai e. 
Hunting of FoxiyVl\ien..^zX rebellion Iwasjripned, 
and heighted a while with succcsse. 

U Erroneously for Hight to adom, confused 
,with this verb, 

' 1495 Wynkyn de Worde’s ed. 7 'rcvisa's Barth. De P. R. 
V. Ixvi. 183 Hceres..ben made to heyghte [MS. Bodl. histe) 
the hede. i86x-2 ed. 7 *. Adams' Wks. I. 400 When we arc 
heighted [ed. 1630 highted) with his righteousness, and 
shining with his jewels. — /hid. 1.422. 

Hence Heighting v6/. sb., heightening, increase. 
X494 Fadvah Chron. v>. civi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for he^ghtyng and lo^ng of theyr coynes. 

Heighted (hoited), a. [f. Height ji. + -ed‘-.] 
Having a (certain) height ; as moderately heiglUed, 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. 

Sei^bteu (borCn), z’. Forms: a. 6 heythen, 
7 highthen, heighthen, 7-8 heigthen. /?. 6-8 
Lighten, 6~ heighten, [f. Height sb. -k -En 5 ; 
or perh. extended form of Height v. \ see.-EN 5 ,] 

1. irons. To give or add height to; to make high 
or higher ; to elevate. 

* 53 ® PAI.SCR. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
*577 Goocc HereshacFs Hush.- 1. (1586) 42 'ITicy may 
hftyghten it, or let it doivne as they list. 1617 Morvson 
Jim. II. The ditches .. should bee deepned, and the 
trenches highlhned. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. vi. jsg 
ThC’Bu.skin and Masque. .the first hightened the Statur^ 
as the second inlarged the Visage. 1871 Freeman Norm. 


Conq. IV, xviii. 125 That church ,. had been simply 
r^aired and heightened. 

2. To render high or higher in amount or degree ; 
to increase, raise, augment, intensify. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. ^r/rrf. Pro!., That.. the owners therof do 
nat heyghten their rentes of their tenauntes. 1639 Fulleb 
Holy Warxv, vil. 1x647) *80 Men heightened their looking 
for great matters from him. 1643 Denham Cooper's B. 48 
In whose face Sate Meekness, heightned with,Majestick 
Grace. 2750 Johnson Rambler \ r 14 It heightens 
his alacrity to think in how many places he shall hear what 
he is now writing, 2776 Adam Smith W. N. i. ix. (1869) 1 . 
103 It would be necessary to heighten theprice, z833Sov£r 
Pantroph. 93 The leaves of wormwood are used in salad to 
..heighten ibe flavour. 2876 Tajt Rec. Adv. Phys.Sc. vi. 
(ed. 2) 135 The boiling point of water is heightened by 
pressure. 

b. To. augment in description, 

*731 Swift Simile Wks. 2755 IV. 223 Your poets, 

Chloe's beauty hightning, Compare her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 18^ Freeman Norm. Cong. I, vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. 

3. spec. To render (a colour) more luminous: the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 
more intense ; to deepen. 

2622 Peacham Compl. Cent, cxiii. (1634) 127 To heighten 
or deepen [the shadows] as your body appeareth neerer or 
farther. 2665 R._ Hooke Microgr. 60 The Red is diluted., 
and the Blue heightned. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
129 A pink color.. is heightened to a crimson. 2799 G. 
S.MiTH Laboratory I. 382 Shade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and white.' 18^ Fairholt 
Diet. Terms Art s.v., To heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more prominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed m>on it. 

4. To exalt in feeling or condition ; to elate, 
excite. Obs. 

2604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The single-hearted man .. de- 
.sireth not shift of apparel, nor heightneth himself longtime. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. v. vt. 22^.1 rais’d him, .who being so 
heighten’d, He watered his new Plants ivilh dewes of 
Flattery, a 2656 Ussher Ann. (2658) 757 Being heighthened 
wiih this victory he entred the ^allace. 2667 Milton /’.Z. 
IX. 793 Satiate at length, And hight’nd as wdth Wine. 1676 
Marvell ./ 1 /r. Smirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self In the doing of good things. 2692 O. Walker 
Hist, lllustr. 236 They, .made CaracalTa Augustus. .which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill bis 
Father. 

6 . intr. To become high or higher; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now rare, 

2567 Maplet Cr. Forest "gi The Balme tree,. heightneth 
neuer aboue two cubites. 2659 Pell Impr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you off clear. 283* 
J. H, N nwMAN Lett. (1891) L 208 As we rode up the carriage- 
way, the Rock seemed 10 heighten marvellously, 
b. To rise in amount or degree. 

2803 [see Heightening //Z «.). iBSoPvsey M itt. Pro/h. 
^8 Obadiah’s description heightens as it goes on. 2869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. HI. xi. 9 The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disorder. 

Heightened (h 9 i't’nd),///.o. [f.prcc. -h-EDi.] 
Raised, elevated, exalted ; elated ; increased, aug- 
mented ; intensilied. 

2647 Cmrenz>on Hist. Reb. i. § 67 Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
2701 J, Woodward Relig. Soc. iv, 84 Numerous and 
heightened enormities, a 2732 *r. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1B05) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 * Dogma (2876) 38 Holiness 
is but a heightened righteousness, 
b. Her. ^ee qiiot.) 

2B73 Boutell & Avelinc Heraldry 259 Heightened, 
having a decorative accessory or another charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (bai-t nsj). [f. as prec. + -ee L] 
One who or that Avhich heightens or intensifies. 

a 2656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 121 This disappoint* 
meat isa just heightner of his griefe. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char, iii, 65 A heightener of his dramatic and 
poetical effects. 

Heightening (hai-t’nit)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Heightek. 

1. Raising, elevation. 

*59879 In Willis & Clark Cambndge (1886) II. 4S6 For 
the hightning of the create I’ower. 2632 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mom 428 The hejghthening of the ground for garden 
plots, a 1683 Oldham Poems (ftgi) 29 You’r low And 

nmst some height’ning on the place bestow. 

2. transf. and Jig. Augmentation, increase, inten- 
sification ; e.xaggeration. Also with a and //.: An 
instance of this; sometimes, a means of augmenting. 

i6*9 Dekker Land. 7 V.«/. Wks. 1873 IV. ly The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards ligntning, To whom the 
suJphures breath glues he.'ite and heightning. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A great heightning of the Sin. 
* 75 * Mrs. Le.snox Fern. Quix. 1. 1 , TJiese native charms 
were improved with all the heightenings of art. 2818 Ha*- 
HTT Eng, Poets i. (1870) 4 Without the heightenings of the 
imagination. 

b. spec, in Art: see Heighten v. 3. \Viih a 
and pi, ; An instance of this ; concr. the colouring 
which produces the heightened effect. 

1662 Evelyn Chalccgr. iv. (R.), Had he performed his 
heightenings with more tendernesse, and come sweetly on 
with the extremities of his hatchings. 27ooPEPYsinAr/r«'rw/ 
(1800) 6 Sept. 200/3 To., embellish y* same with its 
Heightcnlngsand Shadowings. iBss^e. Labar/e's Arts Mid. 
Ages iv. 161 A few heightenings of white and gold, 

Herghtening, ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat heightens {trans. and intr.) ; see HEiGHTENt'- 
• 2768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xl, To joy each heightening 
charmil can imparL 2803 Jane Porter Thaddeus\\.[i^2^> 
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IS The palatine obsen'ed the heightening animation of his 
features. 

Heighth, heijlie, heigth, obs. ff. Height. 
Heih, Heil, obs. forms of High a., Heel. 
Heil(e, obs. f. Hail a. and v ? ; Sc. var. Heal. 
tHeildirt.-SV. Obs. Also 6 held. [Var. oIHele 
due to phonetic reduction of -Id to -/ (cf. Heel 
V.-), and consequent writing of -Id for original -/.] 

1 . irons. To cover; to shield, protect ; to hide. 
1308 Dunbar Ttia Mariit U^emen 14, I was heildit with 

hawthorns, and with heynd leveis. 15x3 Douglas Janets 
IV. V. 140 His schulderis heildit with new fallin snaw. /^id. 
X. xiii. 102 iliai cast dartis Ihikfald thar lord to held. 1550 
Lyndesay S^. Mel. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hair. 

2 . intr. lor rejl. To take shelter, 

XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 598 Ane passage wes that 
lyme quhair he micht heild. 

Hence fHeilding (heildyne), vbl. sb., covering. 
15.. Barbour's Brttce yiMW. 598 Stalwart heildyne aboyne 
it haid. 

Heild : see Heal, Hele, Hield, Hold. 
Heilding, variant of Hilding, Obs. 

Heildom. nomt-wd. [Pseudo-archaic, formed 
by Scott from heal, Hale a. + -DOM.] Health. 
a tBo6 Scott Contn. Sir Tristr. ii, But never lhai no might 
.. Bring Tristrem .. To heildom ogayn. 

Heilesuia, obs. var. of Healsome. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heal, Hele ; obs. f. Heel. 


Heilnssse : see Hbalness. 
tHeily, a. Sc. Ohs, Also heliO) -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. hiallc \ see Highly a ,1 
Haughty, proud. 

[a xooo C^dufon's Gen. 294 His engel. .Sprac healic word 
d^lice wi 5 drihten sinne.] 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 25 
Heilie harlotlis on hawtane wyiss Come in with mony 
sindrie gy'iss. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. ui. xxix, Rohoaai 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 15x3 
— yEnels ix. x. 13 Rycht proud and hely [1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
63 Thai . . that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious. 

Heily, obs. form of Highly. 

Hemd, obs. pi. of Hand ; var. Hend a. Obs. 
Heinous (h^i'nas), a. Forms : 4-8 heynous, 
S -njous, -noa, heneua, 5-7 haynoua(a, 5-9 
bamoris, 6 h(e)yghnous(e, heighnous, hey- 
nouae, hanouae, liainua, 6 - heinous, [a. F. 
haineux, in OF. hdinos, haineus (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haine hatred, f. ha-i'r to bate.] 

_ 1 . Hateful, odious; highly criminal or wicked; 
infamous, atrocious : chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them. 

c X374 Chaucer Troyltts n. 1568 (16x7) So heynous ^at men 
myghte on it spete. 0x489 Ckxxou Blnnc/iardynWy.zis 
Tokill a man is hainous murder. xs» Act 4 Hen. F///, 
c. a Preamble, Felonies . . don in more heynous open & de* 
testable wyse. 15x3 More Rich. ///, \Vks. 54/: Worthye 
to bee punished as heighnous traitors. xs*9 — Dyalozewu 
Ibid. S09/2 The more heyghnousc. odiouse, & abhommable 
that the crime is, the more alow should we be to beleue it. 
1540 Cheke Hurt Sedit, (1641) 52 Set murtber aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private man. 1555 \V. Watre- 
MAN Fardle Facions ir. ix, 192 Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then theftfc. X648 Shorter Catech. Westm. 
Assevtb, (17x8), Q. 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 
equally hainous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more hainous in the sight 
of God than others. 1667 Milton P. L. x. i The hainous 
and dcspighifuU act Of Satan done in Paradise. 1683 Col. 

Pejtnsylzi. I. 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 1705 
Stanhope Para^kr, II. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac* 
tors. 1772 ynnius Lett. Ixviii. 357 You are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 K. Jebd in 
Encycl. Metro^. II. 710/1 Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incorrigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Nonn. Conq. III. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. tramf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. K/, 167 b, Against whom .. wcr 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. xS55*in 
Strype Ecci, Mem. (172X) III. App. xlvi. 138 Who had. .just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, it, Contraband trade.. is not usually looked upon..ia 
a ver>' heinous point of view. 1875 Stubbs Const. HistXw. 
xviii, 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

* 1 * 2 . Grievous, grave, severe. Obs, 

1541 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg.^ To dense the 
blode of haynous superfluytees. 2552 Latimer Serm. ^ 
Rem. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them . . * Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire’. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851)225 These men., 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. zoo That the 
sufferings of Christ have been, .very great and heinous. 

+ 3 . Expressing or denoting hatred j full of hate, 
malicious. Obs, 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 268 (He] said what hym lyk^’de, 
Hethcly in my halle, wyth heyn3ous wordes. a 2547 Surrey 
/Eneid n. 02 To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. XS78T. N. tr. Cottq. iV. India 264 TTie heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia \. (1590) 49 Which hee. .tookc in so hainous maner. 

Heinously (hci-nasli), ai/v. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
1 . In a heinous manner or degree ; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously. 

c 1440 Vork Myst. xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffc heneusly. 
a 2529 Skelton Poetns agit. Gamescke X44 Your bcethe .. 
so haynously doth stynke. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 56 She 


answered, that she had rather die, then so haynously trans- 
gresse the law. 1670 Baxter Cure Ck'Div. Pref. lif. | 5 
When God hath been so heinously dishonoured by it. 

*1* 2 . Grievously, severely, sorely ; esp. in phr, to 
lake heinously', to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Obs^ b. In late use, as a strong in- 
tensive: Very badly, shockingly, dreadfully. 

2552 Latimer Serm, ly Rem, (1845) 24 God will plague 
and most heinously punish them. 2632 Brome 
Lasse i. viKWks. 1873 111 . xo Tell your Cuz howhainously 
I take it. 2649 Milton Etkoti. 43 Lest the Parlament . . 
might have resented too hainously nis doings. 2663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St.^ iv. vi, I’m hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Years. X700 
Steele Taller No- 50 F 7 Lest you should think your self 
neglected, which 1 have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 279* Cowper Let. 10 Mar., 1 told you. .how 
heinously I am unprovided with the means of being so. 18*6 
Scott IVoodst, iii. They are heinously impoverished. 

Hei*lXOtlSlieSS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, atrociousness. 

2563 Homilies ii. Repentance 11. (1859) 537 Sorrow and 
grief.. for the heinousness of stn. a 2653 Gouge 
X. 26 The heighnousnessc of Apostacy. 2716 Addison Free» 
holder No. 20 (1752) 222 To extenuate the Hainousness of 
the Rebellion. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 281 The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

fHeinaby. Obs. rare, ? s=Hayne mean 
wretch, niggard., 

*546 J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 31 Men say also, children 
and fooles can not iy. And both ‘man and child saieth, he 
is a helnsby. 


Heir (e®i), sb. Forms : a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
ayr, 3-7 air, 4 eier, ere, eeyre, 4-5 eyre, 4-6 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-6 eyer. ] 3 . 4-7 heire, 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-6 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5-7 heier, 6 
heyire, Layer, Sc, hear). [ME. eir, eyr, etc., a. 
OF. eir, heir (central Fr.oir, later hoir) later AFr. 
heyr (Britton) Pr. her:— late E. hh'em (found 
beside hh'edeni) from nom. heres heir.] 

1 . The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, npon 
the death of the latter; one who so succeeds; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a male or a female, 
although, in the latter sense. Heiress has been in general use 
since 27th c. In Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, through the death of its possessor, he 
becomes entitled to it {nemo est heres viventii). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
LkTW and systems founded thereon, see quots. 2652, x86i, 
1876. 

cxvjs Lav. 23215 |>at h® king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
nauep he nanne. 1297 R. GLouc.(t724) 469 Henri is eldoste 
sone, & is eir al so. a 2300 Cursor M. 2565 He )»in ere [v rr 
ayr(c] sal noght be. c 2300 Beket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was, 23.. .£'.£',.,4/AV./'.B.S2Toroariehisheredere. Ibid. 
666 Sende to Sare a soun &an ha>Te. C13M R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne.TKight heyre of 
he lond. c 2380 Sir Ferunib. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 138a Wvcuf Mail. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume 5e,slea we hym. C2385 Chaucer Man 0/ 
Law's T. 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.rr, heir(e, haire, eyr]. 2427 Surtees Misc. (18881 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayre unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier. c 2475 Partenay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 2475 Bk, Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to.-Henjy the first. 
^■25x0 More Plcus Wks, g/i The heyre of his landes he 
made the poore people of the hospitall of Florence. 1556 
Lauder Tractate The better is jouris, Jour Hearis, and 
als 30ur Successouris. xs8a-8 Hist. 7 as. Vl (1804) eoo The 
aires of the Lord Fleeming .. and utheris that were slaine. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king, 2634 Sm T- Herbert Trav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
i6sxG.W. tr. CoTvel's /wL xaSTheCivillians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire; for they call him 
an Heir whom the Testator nominates xn his Will: And 
we him, who is next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ance.stor. 
a 2693 Ld. DelameR tVks. (1^4) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth. 272a Land. Gaz, No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis. .Heir 
to the .said Rebecca Warren. 275^ tr, Keyster's Tray. 
(1760) III. 53 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 2767 
Blackstone Comm. xiv. 201 An heir . . is he upon whom 
the law casts the estate immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. Ibid. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead . . Before that lime the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 2828 J. Jeicyll Corr. (1894) 
177 The prospect ..of Lady Ellenborough presenting him 
with a heir or a heiress. 2841 Elphikstonc Hist. Ind. 
I. 29 On failure of heirs, the properly of others escheats 
to the King. 286X W. Bell Diet, Law Scott, s.y.. The 
term heir does not mean merely the heir-at-law; it means 
also the heir by destination; nor does it mean the heir in 
heritage only ; it is likewise applied to the person who suc- 
ceeds to the moveable estate. 2876 Digby Real Prop. x. 
385 note. The word ‘ heir ’ in English law has a sense far 
more limited than the word *haeres' in Roman law. The 
*heir’ is the person on 2vbom the real estate of a deceas^ 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom real properly b left by will, and to 
the executor or admkustrator who succeed to the personal 
estate. 
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b. With qualifications; 

Heir>at‘lawx the person who succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of his property; in English law 
confined to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators. Heir of 
blood: see quot. 1658. Heir of the body, an heir who is 
a direct descendapt : see Body 12 b. Heir in eapite: the 
heir to land held directly of the sovereign. Heir of conquest 
(Sc. Law) ; the heir of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by purchase and not by succession (see Con- 
QUEST sb.^ 6). Heir by custom : one who succeeds by virtue 
of a particular or local custom, e.g. Borough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds his father. Heir by 
destination {Sc. Law):* ‘the person who is entitled to 
succeed, failing the person to whom an estate is disponed ’ 
{Bell Did. Law ScotE). Heir by devise’, ‘he who is made, 
by will, the testator's heir or devisee, and has no other right 
or interest than the will gives him’ (Wharton Law Lexi). 
Heirqf entail— Heirintail. Heirfemale: saiheirtss’, also 
an heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females. Heir general— Heir-at-laio : used to 
include heirs female as well as heirs male. Heir of inJieri. 
tance : see quot. 1658 s. v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
(Sc. IscdS— Beneficiary /irrVlsee below). Heir of line 
Law) = Heir-at-Laxv. Heir male ; an heir who is a male, 
and who traces his descent from the ancestor in question 
wholly through males. Heir portioner (Sc. Law) : see 
quots. Heir of provision = Heir by destination. Heir 
presumptive: he who, if theancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of .some nearer heir being born. 
Heir special: (a) siHcir hy custom’, {b) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail, of tailye') : the person who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail ; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also Heir-apparent. 

Beneficiary /i«r (Sc. Law) : an apparent heir in heritage 
who enters upon his predecessor’s estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Collateral 
hoir : see Collateral a. 4. Conventional heir \ one who 
is entitled by virtue of a contract. Forced heir (Civ. Law) ; 
a person who cannot be disinherited. Last heir : see quot. 
1607, Right keir—heir.at'law. 

1729 Jacob Law Diet. s.v. Discent, If he devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. 2858 Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received landed property., as heir-at-law 
it paid no legacy duty. 2853 BouviePs Law Diet. s,v., 
•Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
i'6sB Phillips, *Heire of Blood in Common Law, is he who 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments in fee, but heir of Inheritance is he that cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. 2439 
E, E. Wilts (1882) 125 And if he die withouten *heire of 
his body, then to Rauf bis brother, and his issue, a 2626- 
1788 (see Body sh, 22 b]. 2883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. V. Tail, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of his 
body should descend to the issue. 2839 Keigktley Hist. 
Eng, I. 131 The *heir ‘in eapite’, on coming of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the King. 2862 
W, Bell Did. Law Scott. Zci6fz An *heir of entail in 
possession was empowered to disentail the estate. C1575 
BalfoifPs Practicks (2754) 227 Ane *air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landts at ony time. 2622 Cotcr., Hoir 
dequenouille, an inheritrix, heire female, daughter and heire. 
a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 2x3 Having lately fallen 
to Heirs Females. 2491 Ad 7 Hen. VI I, c. 25 She was 
■"heire generall to John Mountagu late Eric of Salcsbury. 
<r2575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 The 3ounger brother- 
german, .sould beservitatidretourit air general or universal 
to him, and not the elder, a 2715 Burnet Own Time 1 . 458 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in France and 
Germany. 2791 Boswell foAnson Jan.an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. 2873 Dixon Two Queens IV. 
xix. V, 31 All parties in the suit, .should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which on the heirs general. 
1607 Cowell Interpr. (1672), * Last heyre . .\s he to whom 
l^nd comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that is, 
the Lord of whom they held in some cases, but In others 
the King. ^2575 Balfour's Practicks {lyss^) 325 The "ajris 
of line. .sould be first warnit and discu$sit«,befoir the airls 
of tailsie. 1888 Miss \j,zy.fmperf. Genii. I. 59 John Scuda- 
more, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore, .who married 
Joan, 237s Barbour Bruce xx. 130 Jtf it fell that his sone 
davy Deit but [= without] "air male of nis body Gottjm. 2463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyris male. 16^7 
'LvTTR^i.i.Bri^Rel. (1857) *7® He cutting of the entail 

from the heirs males. 28x4 Scott tPav. Ixiv, From a romantic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man’s right as heir-male. 
265s in 2 . Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 29/2 The *Airs 
portioners ofumquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd. 1838 
Inst. Lazo Scot! 834 Each heir-portioner has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far as it is divisable. 2628 
Le ( 5 rys tr. Barclay’s Argents 334 The souldier .. with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the "presumpliuc heir. 2683 
Brit. spec. 272 Apparent tor according to the new'-cojTied 
Distinction, presumptive) Heir of the Crown is His Royal 
Highness James (etc.) 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. IIL 
xviii. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne, [c 2180 Glanvill ix, i, Recipere homagium recti 
heredis.] C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)56 Hardeknouics 
broker on his moder side, '"Right heyre of )>c lond. M** 

E.E. Wills (X882) 20 And fordefawte of issue of he foreeyd 
William, y willc h^t b© remaynder be to my rj-te nei^ 
1628 Coke On Litt. 8 b, For the benefit and safety of ngat 
heires. 187a Spectatorzi Sept. 1203 Laissezfatrem^zo. 
ment, supineness because of the interest of the .keir-m- . 
C157S Bal/mi,’. Pracltcks (lyu) 3»5 Th' "jjt c, Jirfx 
may be calHt and persewit in supplemenL x »5 - 

fas. II, c. 26 It shall not be Lai^ul! to the Airs of Tailjie 

to sell annahie or Dispone the said Lands. ^ 

2 . trausf. One who possesses, or is cntUlea at 
some future time to possess, any gift, ^dowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea o 
succession is very often lost, so that tbc v*oTd vre- 



HEIR. 

quently means little more than one to whom some- 
thing {£. joy, punishment, etc.) is morally due. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 33555 For l»ai ar airs al wit[h] Crist, 
1426 Audelay Poems 32 Ayres of heven blys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Priv. Ba^i., By the lauer of regeneracion 
in Baptisme, made the childe of God, and heire of euer* 
lastyng life. 160a Shaks. Ham. in. i. 63 The^ Heart-ake, 
and the thousand Nalurall shockesThat Flesh is heyre too. 
1703 Pope Thehtus 31 Thou, great Heir of all thy father’s 
fame. 1820 Byron Mar, F<u. iv. li. 314 Such examples 
will find heirs. 2836 J, Gilbert Chr. Atonem. i. (1852) 19 
Before the first born of the human race became the heir of 
failure and of its bitter fruits. x8^ Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 178, 1 the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life vn. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

1 3 . Jig. That which is begotten ; offspring ; pro- 
duct. Qbs. 

14x3 Pilgr. SowU (Caxton) r. xv. (1859) 12, I am adredde 
lest charyte be dede, withouten heyeq or yssue of hir seed. 
*593 Shaks. Ven. f^Ad. Ded., Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Dardship . . But if the first heire of my inuention proue 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a God-Father. 
Heir, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To inherit ; to 
be heir to (a thing or person); to acquire by inherit- 
ance or succession. 

^■1330 R. Brunne Chron. JFacc (Rolls) 13483 pey wonne 
he londes bat we now he>Te. ci6xx Chapman Jliadv. x6i 
Not one son more To heir his goods. 1639 G, Daniel 
Ecclus. xh 49 His Children shall but heir him; vnto them 
Shall be noe Sons, 1703 Pope Thcbais 544 Two fair daugh- 
ters heir'd his state and throne. 18x3 Scott Triemn. ir. 1 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir’d a 
crown. 1867 J. B. Rose yEneidr^ Pygmalion, her brother, ! 
heired the throne. ' 

cx6xx Chapman ///WTo Rdr. 149 Notonguehath j 
the Muse’s utterance heir’d. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 223 
The son confess’d his father’s heavenly race, And heir’d his 
mother's swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. Hair, Hatre, Her sb.j Here 
sb.^ Here adv.^ Higher. 

tHeirage. Sc, Obs, In 5 heraga. Inherit- 
ance, succession. 

1478 Act. Dom. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for herage of landis. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See Apparent a. 4.] The heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he is heir’Ct-law. 

*37S> *494-*7** [see Apparent a. 4I, 1530 Palsgr. 330/1 
Heyre apparaunt, monsievr. 1555 Bradford in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe theQuene, . 
disheryt the right heyres apparant. 26x4 Selden Titles 
Hon. 268 A designation, .of the next Apparant Heire or 
successor. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown, x^ Williams 
Real Prop, (1877) 96 A man may have an heir apparent, or 
an heir presumptive, but until his decease he has no heir. 

aitrib, 1596 Shak& x Hen. IV, 11. ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfe in thine owne heire.apparant-Garters. 

Hence Heir«appa‘reiioy, Heir-appa’rentish a.^ 
Heir-appaTentship nonct'Wds, 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. iv. II, 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Apparentship, then? 1882 H. C. Meri- 
VALE Faucit of B. I. iv, To keep him out of his elder’s heir- 
apparentish influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Hereby adv. 

Heird(e, obs. forms of Herd sh. 

Heirdom (eaudsm). [f. Heir sh. -f- -dom.] 
Succession by right of blood; the state or dignity 
of an heir ; inheritance ; an inheritance. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall.S'<j/. IV. iii, Or if. .Thy wealthy heirdom 
thou haue buried. 1645 Sacred Decretal 13 [We] wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood., even to theheirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heirdom per stirpes took 
place, or the (^tholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. X83X Crayons fr. Commo/ts X03 That Duke, the fore- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. 1841 Loscf. Childr. Lord's Supper 125 To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome, 

Heireftir, obs Sc. form of Hereafter adv. 
Heiress (eoTes). [f. Heir sb, -t- -ess. Intro- 
duced app. in 17th c.] A female heir. Also Jig, 
1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Ag-e 14 The Heiress of the 
house of York. Ibid. 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyburn for being 
an accomplice with Campbell.. in stealing a young heiress. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. v, [He] would have had us 
consider ourselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1760 Blackstone Oww.iv.xv. 208 Their forcible 
abduction and ra.m-iage; which is vulgarly called stealing 
an heiress. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalion 1. hi, Heiress of gifts 
interpreted as woe. 

b. Cotnb.^ as heiress-hunting^ -poritouery etc. 
i86t W. Bell Diet. La-.vScotl.s.\. Executors, Heiresses, 
poriioners who succeed ab iniestaio to equal portions, .of 
the heritable estate. xB86 Barinc-Gould Crt, Ro^’al I. vii. 
Ill He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence EeiTesshood, -sliip {iionce-’iviisi)^ the 
state or position of an heiress. 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. 78 'This heiress-ship was 
known to be a very important matter. _x884 Mbs. Houstoun 
Caught in Snart II. vili. 98 The fad of her heircsshood. 
x8^ Mrs. OuvMKi^ Poor Genii. III. vi. 109 Mab with her 
heiress-ship had been thrown at his head. 

Heiretrice : see Heretrix. 

Heirfoir, -fra, obs. Sc. ff. HEnEFonr, -from adv. 
Heirie, heyre, var, of Aire sb. and v. Obs. *= 
Aerie; esp. a swan’s breeding-place. 
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• [1250 Concher Bk.of (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) 1. 267 Unam' 
haeram cignorum..in stagno suo, viz. duos cignos haerarias 
veteres cum sequela sua.} 2552 Will ofClaymonde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The Awannes heyres & Singnetts.' c 1560 Order for 
.Sitw/xin Arch. Inst, Lincoln (1850)306 SuiA ground where 
any swan shall heiry. Ibid, 309 If any Heirie be leyed with 
one Swan. When they do heire. • 

Heiriff, dial. var. of Hairif. 

Heirless (.ceules), a, [f. Heir sb. + -less.] 
Without an heir. a. Of persons : Having no one 
to succeed in the enjoyment of property or title. 

^2425 WvNTouN Cron, iv, ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayrles, 1845 Costello Valley^ of Meuse xip Albert of 
Moha, heirless and broken in spirit. 1892 T. A. Cook Old 
Tcuraine I. xxo The heirless Duke of Orleans.^ 
b. Of things : Having no one to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

x6xx Shaks. Wint, T, v. i. xo Hcirc-lcsse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. Ogle Gualth. ff Gris. 54 To feast 
on Hcirless Crowns with eager Views. x88x Palcrave Vis, 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre : His,' an exile life 1 

Heirloom (ea*ji/ 7 m). Forms: see Heir, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f. Heir sb. + 
Loom tool, utensil.} A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or local custom, follows the devolution of 
real estate. Hence, Any piece of personal property 
that has been in a family for several generations. 

(1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue^ my grete 
maser Jje which I call ^ele, for |>e terme of his life, and so 
from heir to heyr JomeJ. 2472 Wolley Charter (B. M.) ix. 
40 In alldwance and recompence of all the heirlomes and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the right of . . his 
father. 1513 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 39, 1 will tnat my best 
standyng maser . . and my best salt . . remayne evermore for 
heyerlomys to the heire male. 1526 Lane, Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) I. 2t That my son I'homas have all heyr lomes that 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Ch^ter 
belongeth to hym to have. 2569 /wV/. II. 251 Onestandinge 
cuppe of silver, .wheare upon ys graven this word earlome. 
1569 JVilU <5- Inv. H. C. (Surtees 1835) 309 That the stand- 
inge bed in y« perler w*** a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayne styll vnto him as ayrlimes. 1628 Coke On 
Litt, 18 b, In some places chattels as heirloomes (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveabje) may go to the heire. xtCs Blackstone Comm. 

II. xxviti. 427 Heir-looms are such goods and personal 
chatties, as, contrary to the nature of chatties, shall go by 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. ^ 1777 
Sheridan Sclu Scaud. lit. itt, Learning that had run in the 
family like an heirloom ! ciBzo S. Rogers Italy, Ginrvra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken-chest half eaten by the worms. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes{yZ^^ 126 A glass cup, called 
..‘The Luck of Muncaster' .. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heirloom, and a harbinger of the family’s fortunes. 

b. Jig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly^olb. xi. (R.), He (Edward the Con- 
fessor) . , obtain’d by earnest pray’r, This tumour by a king 
might cured be alone ; Which he an heir.loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, Seine xB; The 
name^ of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an heir-loom 
inherited from our ancestors, 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xxi, 593 Political wisdom is the heirloom of no one 
class of society. 

Heirof, obs. Sc. form of Hereof adv. 
Heirship (e»ujip). [f. Hbik sb. + -ship.] 

1 . The state, condition, or rights of an heir ; right 
of inheritance ; inheritance. 

1478 [see 2I. e 1575 Balfour's Practieks (1754) 231 Gif he 
hes takin or ressavit atrschip of ony movabill gudis pertening 
to his prcdecessour, xdpx Wood Atk. Oxen. 1, 224 He came 
into England, purposely to resign up his Heirship of his Es- 
tate at Sherburn. 1757 W, THoMrsoN R. N. Advoe, 56 
They are reported to have been . , driven from their . . legal 
Heirship. 1884 Chitty in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 546 The only 
heirship there referred to was the heirship to the Earldom, 
b. jig. (Cf. heritage^) 

1^7 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 2x0 To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please ; when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. x8i6 BvROsr Parisina 
xiii, I could not claim The lawful heirship of thy name. 
1833 Medwin in 'FrasePs Ma^. VII. 33 What is the lot of 
man But misery I— *tis the heirship of his birth. 

+ 2 . Heirship vsovables, goods {Sc. Laid), the best 
of certain kinds of movable goods (such as furniture, 
horses, cows, farming utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, which the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1868 by Act 31-2 Viet. c. loi.) 

Act. Dsm. Cone. 1^5 (Jam.) Ony accioun . . for herage 
of landis, or movable gudis of areschip pertening to ane are. 
e 1575 BalfouPs Practieks {1754) 236 Ane bastard may not 
be ane air, nor crave airschip gudis. a 1646 Sin T. Hope 
Minor Practieks (1734) 338. 1838 Erskine's Inst. Law 

Scotland The heirship-movables fall also to the eldest 
[heir-portioner] alone. x8iSx W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 421 
Heirship pioveahles arc the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 

Heirship, yar. ofHEiisniP Ofo., devastation. 
Heise, .variant of Heeze w., to hoist. Heist, 
obs. Sc. f. _ Hest. Heisugge, . obs. f. Hay- 
8VCK. Heit, obs. Sc. f. Hate, Heat, Hot ; see 
Hight V. Heith, obs. f. Height. Heithen, 
heipen, obs. if. Heathes, Hethes. Heithing, 
Heithome,- obs. ff. Hethino, Hawthorn. 
Heive, -en, obs. ff. Heave, Heaven, Haven. 
Heivol, obs. f. Hiohfdl o. Heixt(e, obs. ff. 


HELDER. 

Highest. Heize: see Heeze. Hesjalap: see 
Jalap. 

TTmiva., variant of Hegira. 

Hek, heke, obs. forms of Heck. ' ' 

fHekel. Obs. rare-'. A horse (of some kindl. 

0x400 Morte Arthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
horses of armes. 

t Heke 2 . Ohs. rare-'. [Cf. HAOKji.l 2 andn.l 
2 a.] A chilblain. - 

csijioAtphita (Anecd. Oxon.) X44 Quod fit in talo [hlyeme 
maxime propter frigus et dicitur pernio a pernicie, anglice 
heke uel moute. 

Hek(e)far, -feer, etc., obs. forms of Heifer. 
Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. Heckle, Heckkr. 
f Hekemose. Obs. [Cf. heckymal, hackmaU 
dial, names of. the Titmouse.] A bird : prob. the 
Titmouse. 

14. . Voe. In Wr.-Wulcker 585/1 Frondator, an hekemose. 
\Ihid. 640/28 Hie frondator, tytmase. 702/3 Hie frondator. 
a sterkyng.J 

Hekk-: see Heck-. 

Hekst, obs. f. Highest, superb of High a. 
Hel, obs. form of Heal, Hele, Hell. 
Heland, obs. form of Highland. 
f Hela>S, int. Obs. [a. F. hJlas, the later form 
of ha las, a las Alas.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, etc. ; alas ! 

J4ai Caxtox Fables o/Hssop m. xix, HeJas for god & for 
pyte I prayc yow that ye wylle hyde me. a 1529 Skelton 
Col. Claute 1022 Helas, I say, helas I Howe may this come 
to passe. 16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 300 But if of 
Edward King (helasl our Hector wailes the death. 1753 
Lady Luxborouch Let. to Shenstone 24 June, Helasl— 
Lady Plymouth, Lady Archer, &c. are in the neighbour- 
hood, and I in my chimney-corner. 

Helbow(e, obs. forms of Elbow. 
c 1325 Gloss. IP. doBiblesw. in Wright Poe. 147 Heibowes, 
eoudes. 0x475 Wr.-Wulcker 749/6 Hie cubitus, ahelbowe. 

Helco, combining form of Gr. EAkox ‘ festering 
wound, ulcer used to form technical terms with 
sense ‘ ulcer ’ : as in Belcoid a., resembling an 
ulcer (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Helcology, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on nlcers (Mayne). 
II aelcoma, an old term for ulceration {Syd. Sec. 
Lex.). Helcophtha'lntia, -my, ophthalmia with 
ulceration (Mayne), BeTcoplasty [Gr. trAaixT-tSs 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece of healthy skin from another part or person 
(Dunglison Med. Diet.). ||Helco'sls [Gr. IshKonns], 
ulceration. Helcotic (helkp'tik) a. [Gr. IXa<utikos 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 Wagtter's Gen. Pathol. 283 The doctrine of ulcers 
belongs for the most part to specif surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 

t He*lctic, n* Obs, [ad. Gr. IKr 7 kk 6 s fit for 
drawing, f. verbal adj. of to draw, 

drag.] That serves to draw, drawing. 

1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 54 Who with I know not 
what Hclklique Instruments, .have removed Cataractoniura 
out of Yorkshire. 

f Hedeysm, Obs, rare’~~^. [a. L. heic)'stna, a. 

Gr. 'i\KvtJna. silver dross,] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.y.Helcysm, the froth and filth of 
silver; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held (held), ppl, a. [pa. pple. of Hold vi\ 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

x820^ Keats Lamia r. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting fires, a 1850 Rossetti Dante ff Circ. 
n. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held breath. 1B91 
Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 2/1 The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and bassoon deserves close attention, 
t Held, helde, sb. Obs, [Late OE. helde fern., 
allegiance, fealty; cf. OE. hyldo, hyld favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance = OS. huldi, OHG. htildt (Ger. 
huld\ Goth, type f. hulfs, OHG., OS., 

OE. koid gracious, kind.] 

1 . Grace, favour, kindness. 

axooo Caedmon's Gen. 301 Hyld hajfde his ferlorene. 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 69 God,.5efe us mihte Jrurh bis held 
bet ure leue beo ure sceld. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, x. 37 
Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. 

2 . Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar iv. c. 12 (Schmid) For eowrum byl- 
dum, be ge me symble cyddon. exxoo O. E, Chron. an. 
X097 He b^er on b®s cynges Willelmes heldan to cyng® 
gesetle. 1297 R. Glouc, (*724) 285 Understonde b® bet 
efsone. and hold me byn helde. a X300 Floriz^ Bl. 307 
h^e here al be helde bat man schal to his louerd jcldc. 

Held, obs. erron. form of Yield v. 

+ Helde. Herb. Obs. An old name of Tansy. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 86 Genim .. heldan & bctonican 
eolonan, csooo JBlfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceia, helde. ^1265 Names cf Plants'va Wr.-Wulcker 55wt7 
Taneseium, i. tanesie;\. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of Heald, Hield, Hild. 
Holder, m/z/. Obs.oxo.dial. [ME. •= ON. comp. 
heldr (Sw. heller. Da. hellerj.] More ; rather. 

13.. Gaw.tyGr.Kni.430 And naw'her faltered ncfcl )>e frehe 
neuer be helder. a 14^-50 Alexander 1016 My couatyng 
is elder [v. r. helder) pe sadnes of slike men ban swvftncs of 
childir. Ibid. 4657 pat gome is gods gud frend & COd 
neuirc b^ hildire. . 1^4 Ray. N, C. Words 25 Heldar, 
rather, before. ^1840 in Almondbury ^ Huddersf. 

S.V., [One of ‘some masons selling a flag’] It’s cider swek 
yet, 2857, 1874 [sec Eldhr adv.]. 
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+ He'ldest, ni&. Obs. [superl. ofllELDEH, ON. 
heht.1 Most, foremost, soonest. 

0x400-50 Aiexatider 1855 (Dubl. MS.) In howre*selfe to 
sitle all'bar heldest heist]. Ibid^ 2509 When we hope 
all I>e heldest [v.r. althire-hhest] toherye hym with armes, 

Heldest, -aBt, obs. forms of Eldest. 

c 1375 Sc. Le^, Saintsy Nychalas 104 His heldast douch* 
tyre, a 1400-50 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Helding*, obs. form of Hilding. 
tHele, {sir.) Obs. Forms: i helan (snd 
sing, hilest, 3rd sing, hil)?), 2-3 lieole(n, 2-4 
hole (2nd sing, hilest), (3 hale), 4 hel. Pa. /. i 
heel, pi. hffilon, 4 hal, Pa.pple. i holen(Bos\v.), 

3 iholen, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Teut. 
str. vb. of ablaut series hel-y kai', hul- {liol-") : OE. 
heian, hsely h^lon, holen =^OYx\s. keloy OS., OHG. 
helaft (MLG., MDu., X)u. heie?i, MHG. hehiy Ger. 
hehkn) to hide, conceal, cover up ; Aryan root kd- 
in L. celdre to hide, oc-cnl-ere to hide, Gr. /caA-uirr- 
iiv to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME. with that of the 
derivative OJE hilian (see next), so that the strong 
inflexions did not survive the 14th c. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. hehiiy and 
alone in MLG., mod.Ger., and Du.] 

trails. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 
c82S Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 11 [xl.] 10 Ke hel ic mildheort- 
nisse Sine.. from jesomnunge micelre. ^893 K. iEtFRED 
Oros. VI. xxxih. § 2 He hit bsel swij>e feste wiS his broSor. 
c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 57 Ne ]>« naxest for to stele ne nan bef 
for to heole. a x*oo Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
225 Al sal bar ben banne cuS bat men lujen her and halen. 
0 1225 After. R. 146 3 if H god dede were iholen. ^2230 
Hali Meld. 47 5 *f bu wel hiles te under godes wenges. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28135 Ic ha bam holn al wit my pride. 
i^^oAyenb. 26pekueadesbet were y-hole and yroted me bo 
herte. 23.. K. Alls. 4203 My coppe ihow hast y-stole, 
And undur tliy barm hole. 

[Hole. The Teutonic ablaut-series Ael‘, Ital-y k^ly kul‘ 
{Jtol-)y has an extensive family of derivatives : 

I. From e grade: OE. kelan. Hele z'.', Hele sb.\ 
Helm ^ 

II. From 0 grade (with umlaut); *kaljan. OE. helian, 
Hele v.^\ Goth, lialjay OE, //</(/), Hell 

III. From «(<j) grade : OE. huluy Hull ‘husk'; OE. hoU 
Sc. ^0^4 HowB‘hoUow*; OE, Hole; Hollow 

IV. From u grade (with umlaut) : Goth, huljan. OE. 
*l^llany ON. kylmy ME. kylly hulty hilty HtULzi.l 

Helei heal (hfl), {wk^ Obs, exc. dial. 
Forms : 1 Eelian, 2-4 helie(n, 2-5 hole, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 h.eU(e, 5 heele, Sc. heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale, 8- heel, 9 hele. Pa. 1 . 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet(e, 6-9 healed. Pa. pple. 3 
iheeled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled, -id, -yd, yheled, 

4 Sc. helit, 5 -ud, -ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. h^lian, 
a later form of hillan (Sievers, ed. 2, § 400, 2) = 
OS. bi'kelijany OHG. bi-kellen:~~*haijan, f. ablaut 
stem hal- of helan : see prec. etym. and note.] 

+ 1 . trails. To hide, conceal; to keep secret. Obs. 
<^975 Canons Sdgar §47 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 254 
Hast senis Jehadod man his sceare ne helise. c 2000 iElfric 
Gen. xxxviii. 15 Heo helode hire nebb. c 2200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. \^ pat heued bat he helede. 0x225 Ancr. R, 410 
Mei ich .. helien Abraham bins b®^ ici' b^^che uorto 
donne? 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch, c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxxiii. 129 (Harl, MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thin 
house. C2440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 
they schulde be lele, And syr Emers counsell beyle. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled his 
synne. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 35 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lowm's. ?i6,. Bold Burnet's 
Dan. ix. in Child Ballads 11. Hi. (1884) 453/2 Although 
I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

fb. absol. or intr. To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Obs. 

23.. Guy IVarzv. (A.) 351 No longer hele y nille, Al that 
sobe tellen y wUle. c 2400 Rom. Rost 2522 To hele wel is 
no folye. CX450 Erie Tolous 1034 The abbot seyde .. that 
he woldc hele, And ellys he were wodc. 

2 . To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses {d) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earth ; 
(jj) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

a. c 2200 Trin. Colt Horn. 195 Anes kinnes neddres is be 
mid hire Uchame hele 5 hire heued bane he be 3 of harme 
offered. Ibid. 197 pat heued bat he helede wiS be denies 
eginge. ^2205 Lay, 28403 Heo leggc 3 i blssen felden 
Ihaeled [c 2275 iheledj in heore tclden. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 128 Snaw had helit all the land. CX400 Three 
Kings Cologne 52 Derkenes schulle heele be erbe. 1497 
If'ill (Somerset Ho.), A Malynsbookehelid with 
purpill veluet. 2572 Bossewell Armorien.42 When his 
[the lion’s) necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 2625 Ussher Atmu. Jesuit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that reiaine the ancient language . . to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead. 1674 Rav .S'. 4 E. 
C. Wordsy Healy to cover; Suss. As, ‘to heal the fire*; 
* to heal a house ’ ; ‘ to heal a person in bed '. 1773 W. Tad- 
MAK in R. Dossieil/rw. Agric. (1782) HI. 102 lii) destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heels the seeds. 2862 
Jrnl, R, Agric. Soc. XXll. 11. 275 At the lime of earthing the 
potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus ‘heled*. x88r Gardeners Chron. 4 Mar. 295 Lay 
or ‘heel them in’ sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems. 

b. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 17 Brent tyle to hele 
wibhous and cherches. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. yni. 237 
AUe be houses beb heled .. With no lede, bole with loue. 
2458 Yatton Ckurchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 200 It. for a 


Plomer to hely the batylmente for the sly^e. 2674 [see 
prec.]. 1703 T. N. City^ C, Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
Heal, and Counter-lalh, for 3^. per Square. 1894 [see next]. 
Hence Heled fpl. a., covered, roofed. 

CX400 Three Kings Colome 23 A strete bat b^^u was 
clepede be couerid or be helid strete. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 
t. xxxii. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed houses. 2894 \V, 
Sussex County Times 5 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Freehold Lrlck-built Slate-healed Modem Cottages. 
Hele, rj. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hele k., in various 
senses.] + a. ? Concealment. (OE.) -f- b. A 

hiding-place (obs.). c. Cover (dial.), 
a 2000 Imi. Polity xii. in 'Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 320 Hi 
..mid yfelan helan earme men besv/icaS. 23,, K. Alts. 
4959 Ac from her frendes hy stelen An gon to wode and 
maken hem Helen, And crepenthereinne. 2894 Blackmore 
Perlycross III. 106 ']^e man ., had gone home ,. keeping 
under hele with bis oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Hale a.. Heal j/'. and ?/., Heel sb.^ 
Helegug, obs. form of Eligug. 

Heleles : see Healless. 

+ Helena (he*lfoa). Ohs. [cl.'L. I felena, a. Gr, 
*EK4vr} female proper name. The Greek Helene 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea ; but there was perb. asso- 
ciation also with Gr. cXewj torch.] A meteoric 
light seen .'ibout the masts of ships: cf. Corposant. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) xx b, Seen on the land, is 
called . .Ignis yb/r/wr. .That which is scene on the Sea, if it 
be but one, is named Helena, ifit be two, it is called Castor 
and Pollux. t6qi Holland / y/«y I. t 8 But if theyappeare 
two and two together, they bringcomfort with them, .as by 
whose comming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
threatning meteor called Helena is chased and driuen away. 
Helend(e, var. Healend Obs.y Saviour. 
Helexi~floW6r« An anglicized form of Helen- 
iuitiy a genus of composite plants. 

1884 Miller Helenium purple Helen- 

flower. .Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 

Helenge, var. Elenge a. dial.y lonely. 
Helenin (hed/hin). Chent. £f. botanical name 
Helen-ium + -in.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (CgHgO) obtained from the root of elecam- 
pane {Inula Hclenittm). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is dtstiUed, the nelenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oil, 2886 Syd. Soc, Lex. 
s.v., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 
bronchitis. 

Hence HeTeaene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Watts Diet. Chem. 1865). 

Helepole (he*l/'p<Jol), Ancient Hist. [a.F. 
pohy ad, late L. helepolis^Ox. lA^jroAir city-taking, 
used as fern. sb.«=a besieging engine, f. eA- to take 
-}- iroAtr city.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower, 

J- Sanford tr. Agrippeds Van. Antes 33 b, Ye 
engins called.. tolleons. Walking toureSjHeUopoUns.) 2770 
Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) II. 950/1 His engines, called 
helepoUsy were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 1845 Encycl. Meltvp. XIV. 793 ibe move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called HeUpoles. 

Keler, healer (hf'loi). Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8-9 heeler, [f. Hele 

1 . a. One who covers up or conceals, b. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

2398 Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. v. vi. (1495), The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. Ibid. 
V. viii, A byrde in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghtc, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk, 
lVord.hf{, s.v,, A proverbial saying heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Sloddesden : — ^‘Thc heler*s as bad as the heaver*. 
2888 Elworthy W.Sotnerset Word-bk. 334 /fir/irr,a horse- 
cloth; coverlet, ‘Belter nit put the haler ’pon th’‘oss\ 
Ibid. 335 ‘ The heler's so bad as the stealer.* 

2 . A slater or tiler : =»Hellieb. 

2674 Ray S. ^ E. C, IPords s.v. Healy In the West he 
that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier. 2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 82 Squares of . . 
Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer’s Work. 

6. The upper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
‘ gutter tile *), 

1846 J. Baxter Af.Jr./*r0c/. Agric.iyA.*^ 1.231, 130Q tiles 
with heelers, at ss. per 100. 

+ Heletli. 065. Forms; 1-3 3 

halep; also j pseudo-arch, health. [Ol^. h^leff, 
h^leH = OSax. hiUp, late OHG. h^lidy Ger. held 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beowf/lI(Z.) 191 Ne mihte snotor hjcle^ovean onwendan. 
CX205 Lay. 1779 hcleSes weren blioe. Ibid. 129S9 
HjeleS. [x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. viii, 'They under false 
pretence of amity ai^ ebear, The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenge.] 

Helewei, -wi, var- of Halewei Obs. 
t Helewou, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 
Obs. [f. Hele, covering -fOE. wagy ME. wojy xvozoy 
WouGH, wall.] An end-wall; (? also = roof-wallL 
0 1200 Grave 17 in Thorpe Anal. 253 T>e hcle-wa?es beoS 
la3e, sid-wajes unhese. 1^x205 Lay. 25887 He nom h^ue 
halle wah [^2275 hflewoj*) and helden hinc to grunde.] 
0x300 in Horstm. Al/engl Leg. (187^) 90 Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou per nas ; hit was opun at eiher 
code, to go in al pat wolde. e zjysFemina (MS. Trin. ColL 
Cambr. B. 14. 39 If. 252 b) Et pluis pur Lever le meiserc 
and more to rere uppe the hdewoghes. 2425 in Kennctt 
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Pur. Anitg. 11 . 25 Et in solutis cidem domina; proquodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud CurtljTigton annuatim ii. 
osn. *695 Ibid. Helowe.wally the hell-wall or end 

wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Hell, obs. forms of Half sb.y Holt. 

Heliac (hrUitek), a. [ad. late L, heliac-uSy a. 
Gr. ^Ata/foy, f. ^\ios the sun. Cf. F. htliaque.'\ 

1 . Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb. n. 431 Quite bow’d; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same sceptre, and confirm’d the throne. 

2 . —Heliacal 1. 


2775 Ash, HcliaCy emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun. 2839 J. Taylor Poems ^ 
Transl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. 

Heliacal (h/l9i*akal), a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Astron. Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun^s rays and becomes visi- 
ble before sunrise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before beinglost in the sun’srays. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua iii. vi, Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heliacal, 2631 Widdowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent rising is called Heli[a]cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames ; and so if the star get into the sun beames 
at setting. 2728 Newton By observ- 

ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stars, they 
found the length of the Solar year. 1834 Nat. Philos. , 
Astron. vii. 1^/2 (U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
determined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

i^b. Heliacal ytary the year reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year ; great 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle : see Canicular 3. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. yi. § x In 1461 year«, which 
was the great Heliacall year, it returns to the same be- 
ginning. 

2 . Relating to or produced by the sun, solar, rare. 

xBox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 That the 

headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue. 2871 Blackie /’/; 0r« i. 21 Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliaca.lly (hilai-akali), adv. [i. prec. + -LT^.] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting ; see prec. r . 

2589 Fleming Ktrg. Georg, j. 8 noiCy Cosmically not heliac- 
ally : forihese two, rising and setiingare ascribed to the stars. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this fthe dog.] starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 2834 
Nat. Philos., Astron. vii, 169/2 (U.K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
. . may be determined by the fact that he mentions that 
Arciurus rose heliacally sucty days after the winter solstice. 

Heliseau (hriiiran), a. [f. Gr. *HMafa + -AN.] 
Belonging to the Heliseay a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

2807 Robinson Arclusol. Grxca r. xxv. 206 Carry him 
to be tried at the Heliasan court. 2830 ir. Aristoph., 
JYasPs 110 When you eat the paunch procured by an 
Heliaean old stager. 

Heliaathaceons (hni,EenJ>^-/a3), a. Pot. [f. 
mod.L. Helianth-U8+ -aceous.] Allied to the 
genus Heliantkus of composite plants. 

HeliantEoid (hniirempoid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. HeHanthoidea, neut. pi. of Heliantkoid- 
es ; f, Helianthns ; see next and -oid.] 

A.adj. a. Resembling the A/ifAVzH/Z/wj (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the Hclian- 
ihoidea, an order of Actiuozoa, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. sb. One of the Helianthoidea. Also 
Helianthoi’dean a. and sb. 

2865 H. Sfencer Princ. Biol. iv. xiii. § 246 (1867) II. 167 
Solitary’ polypes — hydroidorhclianthoid— mostly stationary, 
and when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

II HeliantliTiS (hni|ie'n]5£/s). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ■^Ai-or sun + bivBos flower.] The botanical genus 
including the common sunflower (N.O. Composilse). 

1776 bilKKnu Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of Helianthus. 2804 J. Grakame Sabbath 
(1839) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms, 2B34 Mrs. Somerville Connect, Pkys. Sc. xxvt. 
(1849) 204 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus three 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surface. 2851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt. i. 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
turns her dial-like face to the sun. 

Hence Helia'nthic a., of or belonging to Helian- 
thus, as in heiiaitlhic acid, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Kelia'utliiii, an. aniline dye of orange 


yellow colour. 

Heliast (hrliirest). Gr, Aiitiq. [ad. Gr. i)XiQ- 
ffTijr, f. ijAtd^ca^cti to sit in the court *HAmfa.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in the Helisean court; a dicast. 

1807 Robinson Archxol. Grteca i. xxxv. 127 Set in t e 
slocks five days and as many nights, if the hcliasts 
order it. , _ 

Helia-Stic, a. [ad. Gr. ijktaff 7 tKos,l rjktaotr}. . 
see prec.l Of or pertaining to the Hcliasts. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc, Gcvt. £ng i. iv. 
executed their Commission m Circuits, 1 Robivsos 
A thenian Hcliastick or Sul^l Court 
Archxol Grxca 1. xxxy. 225 The heliastic court alone uas 
to pass sentence upon him. 

HeHcal (be-likal). 0. [f. L. keltx, " 

Helix) +-al.] Belonging to or bawng the form 

of a helix : screw-shaped : spiral. 

J613 M. Ridlev Bcd,c. n A Helical! aad Spiiall 
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yertue to move'on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spirall lines. 
X64X Wilkins Math, Magick i. ix. (1648) 57 A helicall 
jevolulion about a Cylinder, x?^ Trans. Soc. Arts 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean or Water Screws. 
X884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockvt. 16, For marine 
chronometers helical springs, in which both ends cur\’e in- 
wards, are universally used. 

Helically (he'Iikali), adv. [f. prec. + -lY 2.] 
In a helical manner, spirally. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so helically twisted. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 594 Turn'd 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Thurston Grcnuth SUatn^ 
eng. 74 Fines helically traversing the masonry setting. 

Helicampana, obs. form of Jilecampane. 

11 Selice (he*Us?). Ohs. [a. L. HtUcej Gr. kktKTj 
lit. ‘ winding \ from its revolution round the pole ; 
raod.F. Hilice^ A poetical appellation of the 
constellation Ursa Major. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray A”. Drake {iZSs) zz The Cj-nosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. X63X WiDDOWES Nat, Philos, (ed. 2) 8 Helice the 
greater Beare hath 27 Starres. 

• Heliced(hrlist), tr. rare. [f. Helix, pi. 
in F. mice + -ed 2.] Adorned with helices. 

XB7S Lewis & Street in Encycl. Brit. II. 4x1/2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (hedisfz), pi. of Helix. 

Helicliryse (hedikrais). =next. 

X893 Symosds In the Key of Blue 10 AVhile curling through 
lush grass one spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse, 

II Helichrysum (helikrsi'scm). Also -os, -on. 
[L., hdichrysttm^ also helickrysos^Ox, kxixpvaosy 
f. spiral -f 

1 . A creeping plant with yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients : varionsly identified as Gitaphalitim 
stxchas and Tanaceiutn anmmm. 

1551 Turner Herbal ^ i, C ij a, The ryght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy . . and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor. 1850 Leitch Muller's Anc. 
Art % 2q 8. 335 A carved cup . . surrounded at the rim with 
a wreatn of ivy and helichrj'sos, beneath with acanthos. 

2 . Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence called Everlastings or Immortelles, 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hert. (1729) 227 [Planisl least patient 
of cold .. Balsavtum, Helkhryson. i88* Garden it Feb. 
9 t/x Helichry.sums are not very particular as to soil. 
Heliciform (be-lisif/im), a. [ad. mod.L. JuJi- 
ciform-is, f. helix Helix . see -fobsl] Having the 
form of the snail’s sliell ; spirally wound (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

Heliciu (helisin). Chem. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + -in.] 

1. The glycoside of salicylic acid. 

i8s5 Fowses Man. Ciunn.^i,.,. 1865 Watts III. 
139- *873 Fmmep Chem. (ed. ti) 642 Helicin, C13 HioO;, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2 . An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helicin, name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail. 1861 Hclmc tr. Moquin-Tandon it. ill. ii. 83 
. 4 n oil with a sulphurous odour.. to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Helicine (hedisain, -in), a. Asial. [f. as prec. 
+ -INE.j a. Spiral, coiled ; applied to certain 
small arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. Per- 
taining to the helix of the ear. 

1833 Dunguson cited in Worcesteb. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anal. II. Passage of the blood from these helicine 

arteries. 

Helicinian (helisimianl, a. and sh. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. HelicTna (f. helix') + -i.tN.] 

A. acij. Spiral ; said of a shell. B. sb. One of 
the Heiicina, a family of Gastropods in De Fenis- 
sac’s classification. 

183B Penny Cycl. XII. 106/2 Heltcidx, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families 1st The Helicinians . . 
2nd The Turbicinians. 

Helicite (he-Iisoit). Geol. [f. L. helix, heiic- 
Helix -h -ITE.] A fossil snail-shell. 

1828 in Webster. 1852 Th. Ross Humholdt's Trav. II. 
xvi. 7 The same little heUcites..are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Turmero. 

Helicograph (he-Iik()graf), [f. heltcO’, com- 
bining form of Gr. Helix + -gbaph.] 
x8si Did. Archil. s.v., An instrument, .for describing the 
volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw helicograph. 

Helicogyrate (-d33i»Tr't),rt. Eoi. [f. as prec. 
+ GyB.tTE.J Surrounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, as some spore-cases. Also said of the ferns. 

. 1857 Berkelev Cryftog. Boi. | 595 Fee ..includes the 
helicogyrale ferns also in the general denomination of Poly- 
podiacem. 2866 Treat. Lot., //r//caf7'rrt/r, having a ring 
or gyrus cnrried obliquely round it ; as in the spore-cases 
of J'richotnanes. 

Helicoid (he-likoid), a. and sh. Also 7 -ooid. 
[mod. ad. Gr. f \cA-ofi 5 ;;s of winding or spiral form, 
f. tXif Helix + dbos shape : see -oin. Cf. F. hHi- 
eo'ide (1704 in Hatz.-D3rm.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped; 
spiral. Chicdy in Zcol. of shells, and in Bot. of 
forms of inflorescence, etc. Helicoid parabola, in 


Geom. a spiral curve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis becomes a circle, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

X704 J, Harris Lex. Techn.^ Helicoid Parabola, or the 
Parabotick Spiral^ is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common Apollonian Parabola’s 
being bent round into the Periphery of a Circle. X796 Hutton 
Math, Did., Helicoid Parabola, or the Parabolic Spiral. 
X83S Introd.Bot. (1848) 1.324 The cyme., is helicoid 

or sco^ioid.^ XB49 Dana Geol. App. i, (1850) 721 The fiisiform 
helicoid cavity. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 521 The 
Unilateral Helicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
the median plane of each of the successive axes, .is always 
situated on the same side. 

2 . Zool. Belonging to or resembling the Helicidre, 
gastropodous molluscs including the snail. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Parasites yj Molluscs .. with a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 

B. sb. 1 1 . Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form. Obs. rare. 

x6^ Garth Dispens. 80 Shells, Some Helicoeids, some 
Conical appear, These Miters emulate, ITiose, Turbans are. 
2 . Geotn. fa. = Helicoid parabola: see A. t. 
Obs, b. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

X842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 547/1 tThis] spiral curve . . is 
the helicoid. 1855 Davies & Peck Math. Did., Helicoid^ 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner that each point of it shall 
have a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same time a uniform angular motion about it. 

Helicoidal (helikoi*dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Helicoid a. i. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 405 The forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed heltcoidal crystals. 

He'licoidly, adv. [f. Helicoid a. + -lt 2.] 
In a helicoid manner, spirally. 

x^9 Dana Geol. App. L (1850) 720 A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. 

Helicometry (helik^*metri). Geom. \f.helic0', 
comb, form of Gr. Helix -h -metry.] The 
measurement of spirals. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helkomdry, or Helicosophy, 
a Mathematical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spiral Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Properties. x8ix Encycl. Londtn. s.v. 

Selicon (hedikpn). [L. Helicon = Gr. *EA^Ka^^. 
In sense 2 b there seems to be association with 
Helix.] 

1 . (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, in which rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene ; by 1 6th an d 
r7thc. writers often confused with these. Hence 
used allusively in reference to poetic inspiration. 

a XS29 Skelton Agst, Gnmesche 99, I gaue hjTn drjmke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystal lyne. ' X567 
Harman Caveat (1869I 28 Eloquence haue I none ; 1 neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses ; 1 neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell. Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well. 
1600 riV/r England’s Helicon [ed. 2: .ortbe ftiuses Harmony.] 
1631 Milton Efit. RP chess Winchester 56 Here be tears of 
perfect moan Wept for thee in HcHcon. 1651 Randolph, 
etc. Hey for Honesty v. Wks. (1875)^ 481 Poor shallow 
scoundrels . . that never drank any Helicon above a penny 
a quart. x89* Bookman Nov, 57/1 Any question of hfs 
precise place in England’s Helicon. 

2 . a. An ancient acoustical instrument consisting 
of strings stretched over a resonance-box and cap- 
able of being adjusted to different lengths, b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form, 

1875 Knight Did. Mech., Helicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but having keys 
and valves. 

Heliconian (helik^-nian), a. [In sense. i, f. 
L. Helicdni’Us^tjx. 'EXikojvios, f. *E\tKanL (see prec. 
and -tan). In sense 2, f. mod.L. Helicdnia, a genus 
of butterflies.] 

1 . Pertaining to Helicon, or to the Muses. 

*SS 7 Grimald in Toitell’s Misc. (Arb.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 31 Th’ Heliconian 
maides. 16^5 J . Taylor (Water P.) Life T. Parr Wks. (187a) 
17 He . . ne er did taste the Heliconian cup. X779 Cowper 
Let. to y. Hill 14 Nov,, Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me to send you another. x868 
Tennyson LuctvHus^i^ Shutting reasons up in rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsh. 

Eniom, Belonging to the genus Heliconia, or 
family Heliconiidx of butterflies. Also Heliconi*- 
deonSy He'liconine, Be'Uconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirbv&Sp. Enlomol, (1828) IIl.xxxv.645 Inseveral 
of the Heliconian butterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent.^ 1867 A. R. Wallace Nat. Select, iti, (1871) 
85 Every species of Napcogencs mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly, 1887 — in Fertn. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies. 

+ Helico'SOpliy. Ohs. [f, helico't comb, form 
of Gr, <Ai^ Helix, zdici philosophy. 1 That part of 
geometry' which treats of spirals. 

Math. Pref. Helicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike. 1696 Phillips, Helicosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines, 
ilelie, -y, var. Heilt, Higiilv a. Obs. 
Heling, healing, vbU sb. Also 6- helling. 
Now dial. [f. Hele v.l and 2 -f -ijfc L] 


1 . The action of covering ; covering up, conceal- 
ing ; the covering in of a house, roohng with slate, 
tiles, or the like. 

a X200 Lofsung in CoU. Horn. 207 Ki his spollunge and 
bufettunge and his hellunge. a\nz Ancr. R. 150 ^ 
heliunge is he god dedes lif, & halt hit ine strencSe. X357 
Lay Folks Catech. 222 All wrangwise takyng ..hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes. 1451 Churchiv. Acc. Vatton 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Tamys ys Chapell. 1554 Ibid. 
166 The tyler for y« hellyng of j’® Church. X609 Skene Reg 
Maj. 6 Fraudful! hetling and concealing of treasure. 16^ 
WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. (r68i) 237 Healing with Lead or flat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight 
1703 T. N. City < 5 ' C. Purchaser 275 For Ripping, and 
Healing again. .Bricklayers reckon zs. 6 d. per Square. 

2 . concr. A covering ; a cover, roofing. 

X3.. K. Alis. 6 iSS Above, and byneotbe, is heore heolyng. 
1375 Barbour Bruce v. n The heling of thar hevede That 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. X387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 283 Sche hidde hir armes and hir kn^es wi}> 
dyuers helynges. Ibid. III. 273 pe helynge (of the palace] 
liche to pe firmament. X4^ Will of Whytmor (Somerset 
Ho.), My portouse w* a rede helyng. 1543 Will ofy. Mon 
(Ibid.), Fetberbedde, a bolster. .twoo blankettes a Hel)’ng 
a matres. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 A Bed-Healing 
{Derb.), a coverlet : it is also called absolutely a Hylling in 
many places. X703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 169 Of the 
weight of this sort of Healing. 1838 Mrs. Brav Trad. 
De^'onsh. I. 306 Slaters with us. .are called helUers and the 
slate roof of a house is termed the helling. 1853 N. 4* 
ist Ser. VIII. 44/2 Another Devomanism. The Cover ofa 
book is called its healing. 

+ b. Clothing. Obs. 

1382 in WycliEs Set. Wks. III. 519 Ynowx for liflode and 
hehng. CX400 Apol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling haulng, wl]) 
hem I scbal be content. 

3 . Comb., as heling-coster, -net, -stone. 

1447 E.E. Wills (1882) 131 All my ..helyng Costurs of 
hallys. 1558-9 Act i EHz. c. 17 § i No person, .shall use 
any Heling Nett or Trymle Bote. 2602 Carew Cornwall 
6 b, For covering of houses there are three sorts of Slate, 
which from that use take the name of Healing-stones. 

Helio (hrlid), colloq. abbrev. of Heliograph 

and V. 

1B93 R. Kipling Many Invent. 30, I used to put my 
signaller* under arrest to prevent him reading the helio- 
orders. 1897 Daily Ne^vs 4 Sept. 5/4 Messages had to be 
hello’d under a hot fire at short range. 

Helio>, combining form of Gr, ijXios sun, occur- 
ring in various scientific and other terms, most of 
which are entered in their alphaberical places; 
others of rarer occurrence are placed here. Hello- 
a'rkite a. [cf. Arkipb], relating to the sun and 
Noah’s ark, as objects of worship. jlHeliocome'tes 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Kopi-fyr'tji comet], an appearance of 
rays of light extending from the sun like a comet's 
tail. Helio-dGemo^aio a., relating to the sun and 
dremons. Helio-elb'ctric a., relating to electric 
force emanating from the sun. Helio-enffrawln? 
= Heliogravure. Heilo-fngai a. [after centri- 
/tigal; cf. F. hdiophuge\, tending away from the 
sun. Helio'later [Gr. -Karfrqs worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun ; sO' Kellolatrous fl., wor- 
shipping the sun ; Kelio'latr7 [Gr. harpeia wor- 
ship], sun-worship. HelioToglst, one versed in 
heliology ; HelioTo^, the science of the sun's 
energy and action. Helio'pliilotis a. f^fAos lov- 
ing], fond of or attracted by sunlight. Hellopho- 
"bia [Gr. -(po^ta fear], dread of or shrinking from 
sunlight, photophobia; so He’liophobe [Gr. -^ofior 
fearing], one affected with heliophobia; Helio* 
pho’bio a., fearing or shunning sunlight. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 3x4 Seats of the *Helioarkite super- 
.stition. 2838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Devonsh. 1 . 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-5* Chambers 
Cycl., ‘''Heliocometes, comet of the sun ; a phenomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun ; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen . .in regard it seems to make a 
comet of the sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. x8^ Comh. Mag. ftlar. 293 Notions about an 
arkite idolatry and a *HeHo-dmmonic worship. 1884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The *heiio-electric iheorj’of the pertur* 
bations of terrestrial magnetism, x886 Sci. Amer. :t4 
49/2 The *helio-engraving by etching was brought to a nigh 
degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 1883. 1^5 
Clerke Pop. Hist. Asiron. 387 The ‘*heliofugaI ’ power by 
which Comets’ tails are developed. 1828 Wedstfr, *Heh0‘ 
later. Ibid,, *H€tiolairy. 1890 Gladstone Imfreg. Rock 
(1892) 66 According to ’’heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to be absolutely completed. Spectator 

24 Apr. 545/1 The evolution of *heliologi’. 1885 AW. Soc. 
Le.x.,*Hetiophohe, one whose eyes suffer from the sun’s 
*Heliophobia, the fear of the sun's rays on the retina, such 
as occurs in albinism. 18^ J. Rattray in Trans. R. Soc- 
Edin. XXXI 1 . 598 Aheliophobic spore mayoften find enough 
of shade among the rhizoids of other pre-existing weeds. 

Heliocentric (h/"lidse*ntrik), a. {sb.) ^ [L 
Helio- : see Centric. Cf. F. hiliocenirique. 
Opposed in both senses to Geocentric.] 

1 . Referred to the sun as centre ; considered as 
viewed from the centre of the sun : as the helio- 
centric latitude, longitude, place, etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an obseiv'er 
placed at the centre of the sun. 

1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1217 It was neccssarj’..tt> a 

Table of ll's Heliocenlrick places, to which the Parallax^ 
being applied, give the Geoccntrick. 1703 Gregory /I'u*- 
XXIII, 1318 Finding the Heliocentric^ and Geocentric 
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places of a Comet. 1786 Ibid. LXXVI. 429, I have here 1 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitudes and lati> 
tudes. 1833 Hersch^l Astrou. V. 210 When we speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, we 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. 

2 . Having’, ortaking, thesim as centre : as the helio^ 
^e«/nV(orCopernican) 5 >' 5 fm of astronomy. (SeeB.) 

1834 Nat. Philos, III. Gloss, s.v. Geocentric ([] . K. S.), 
The moon’s orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of the other 
planets, and of the earth itself, are Heliocentric. 1893 
Westcott Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system.. is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 
fiS' *871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 285 It [poetry of the 
Old Testament] is what one might call a heliocentric, as 
distinguished from a geocentric, representation of life. ' 

+ B, sb. One who takes the sun as a centre. Obs, 
1667 A. Nowbl in Josselyn Nezv Eng, (1674) 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentric!^ , . nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. 

Hence Hejlioce'ntricism, the heliocentric theory; 
Heiliocentri'city, heliocentric quality. 

1865 F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishitu Purdfta II. 24a 
notey The heliocentricism taught in this passage, .is remark- 
able. %^'i^N.Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 163 Our readers who are 
ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocentricity of things. 1883 \V . W. Robekts Pontif. 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 

HeIioce*ntrical, a, rare, [f. as jprec. ■¥ -AL.] 

= Heliocentric. Hence Helioce ntrically 
as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 122, I have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentrical. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 471 The Earth, .when it is in Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically, 

Heliocnrome (hrii( 7 kr^°m). [t. HELio- + Gr. 
Xpttffta colour.] A photograph representing an ob- 
ject in its natural colours. (Not yet ( 1897 ) obtained 
in a permanent form by any process.) So Helio- 
cliro’juic a.y pertaining to heliochromy. Hello- 
clixo'moscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an image in the natural colours. Helio- 
chro'motype *= Heliochrome. He-liooliroiny, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process, 

1833 R. Hunt btan. Photogr, xii. 176 The name of 
■*Hel:ochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs. ‘.the colours soon faded. 1835 Lacan Pref 
Niipce rftf Si, Victor's Researches 17 His •hellochromic 
investigations. 1892 Daily News 4 May s/s To reproduce 
them [the natui‘al colours] to the eyes it is sufficient to 
superpose the three Images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with blue violet. This is accomplished in 
.. a device called a *heliochromoscope about the size of a 
hand stereoscoj>e. *873 Knight Meeh.,*Heliochro^ 
ntotypey a sun.picture in the natural^colors : long desired, 
paniaWy obtained, but always fugitive — so far. 1835 tr. 
NiSpee de St, Victor's Researches 43 * Heliochromy, 1892 
Daily News 5 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
gave an exhibition .. of his ‘composite heliochromy’, the 
name of hts process of coloured photography. 

Heliochryse (hr-litjkrsis). [ad. L, helioc/uf- 
SOS, ’Oil, a variant form in Pliny for helichrysos, -on 
(see Helicbrtsum), app. taken by later writers 
as derived from Gr. ^Atoy sun + xpvabs gold,] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower : ? a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also Helichrvse.) 

*593 B- Barnes Parthenophil%ovx\. xevi. in Nxh.Garner 
V. 394 To^ whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
Nature’s suit, rich Heliochrise, which shined In her fair 
hair. Ibid. Madr. xxiii. Ibid. 404 In his hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify those tresses. 1689 T. 

Char. Gd. Commander Heliochryse.. His 

Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio-dsemonic, -electric, etc. : see Helio-. 
Heliogram (hr-licgriEra). [f. Heliograph 4 , 
after ieiegram.'] A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4 ). 

x88x Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets. .soon fatigued. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 
Vrs. India II. li. 225 Brigadier-General Alassy was informed 
in reply to his heUogram, that [etc.]. 

Heliograph (hrli^jgraf), sb. [f. Helio- -f- 
-GRAPH, Gr. •ypa(pos writing, \vriter.] 

1. Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light. Also ailrib. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niepce do St. Victor in 1826. 

1833 R. Hunt Plan. Photogr. i. is Niepce .. had also 
succeeded in rendering his Hel 'grauhs, when once formed, 
impervious to the further effects I'f the solar raj's. 1873 tr. 
Vogels Chem. Light i, n Copp ' plate impressions of this 
kind have been found amongst the papers left behind by 
Niepce, which he called ‘helitgraphs’. .as far back as 1826. 
This method .. is still in use .. especialb’ in the printing of 
paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings by Fouquet. .copied by the heliograph process, 
tb. A photograph (Webster, 1 S 64 ). 

2. An apparatus for taking photographs of the sun. 
1848^ ymL R, Agric, Soc. IX. 11. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and nebulography worked by 
one and the same clock-movement. 1863 Reader 9 Sept. 
*91/3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, 
continues to be worked by a qualified assistant, 

3. An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunlight. 


. 1831 R. Hunt Photogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper .. will furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light, .and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, the name Rlr. Jordan has given 
his instrument. 

4. Ah apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of sunlight 
to a distance. Cf. Heliotrope 4 . Also attrib. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot's^ Physics (ed. 8) § 509 PTance's 
Heliograph. The reflection of light from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun’s light. xWfo Rep. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use. iB 3 q Times 9 Oct. 5/4 On the 27th of August, about 
9 a.m., a flash w’as seen in. the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great delight, 
it was from General Roberts. x^7 Daily Nnvs xB Sept. 5 
They hope to .secure heliograph connection with General 
Blood’s force shortly. 

; Heliograph., v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To communicate by heliograph : see 
prec. 4 .' Also with obj. eJattse and ahsol. 

1880 Standard 24 Apr.. 5/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. Athenxum 
7 Jan. 20/2 There were all the means for heliographing at 
Korti. 2893 R. Kipmng Many Invent, 29 VVe used to 
heliograph to them. 

2. To photograph by heliography. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. ir. 192/1 When 
the cloth tracings have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (htUp-grafai). [f. prec. -t- -ER : 
zi. photographer^ One who practises heliography; 
one who makes or works a heliograph : see the 
various senses of these words. 

2873 tr. Vogets Chem. Light xix. 281 The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tried 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heliograpliic (hnwgne'fik), a, [f. Helio- + 
-GRAPHIC. Cl. F. kSliographique.'] 

1. Pertaining to the description of the sun. 

Heliographic latitude or longitude : the latitude or 

longitude of points on the sun’s surface, referred to the sun’s 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. geographic^) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts, Hethgraphick 
ChartSy Descriptions of the Sun’s Body, and of its Maculz, 
or Spots, 2879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 289 The 
heliographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2. fa. Belonging to photography; photographic. 

284a Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. l.iZtDT.PaHtrsonexmblttd 

some specimens of the Heliographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
285s tr. Niipce de St. Victors Researches i. 44 The helio- 
graphic images coloured by its tight. 

t). Belonging to photographic engraving : see 

Heliograph i, Heliography 3. 

2832 R. Hunt Photography ix. 207 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heliographic process in several 
hours. ^ref Niipce de St. Victor s Researches 

21 The remarkable works which heliographic engraving has 
produced, 2858 Photogr. Noteslll, 260/2 The heliographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnish acted on by the light. 
1873 tr, Vogels Chem, Light 1. 22 Printed off from helio- 
graphic plates. 

3. Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (see Heliograph 4). 

x88o Standard Z hpx. sf'i Hughes’s Brigade is in helio- 
graphic communication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 2897 Ld. 
iiODERTs 41 Vrs. India 11. liv. 258 The more perfect helio- 
graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Hellogra'phical a , = Heliographic ; Helio- 
gra'plilcally adv., by means of a Heliograph 
( sense 4 in quot.), 

2884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 220 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 

Heliography (hfliygrafi). [f. Helio- -t- 
-GBAPaY. Cf. F. /Miographie.1 
1. The description of the sun. (Cf. geography.') 
2730'6 BAiLEY-(fol»o), Heliography, a Description of the 
Sun. 2798 C, Palmer {.title) A Treatise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography s^itisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice! 2867-77 C. F. Chambers Astroti. vii. vii. 712 
So much useful work has been done in heliography. 

4 2. The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objects by the chemical action of light 
on prepared surfaces ; photography, Obs. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 123 s.v. Photogenic Drawings, 
Such apparatus is named after its inventor the Daguerro- 
lype, and the procc-ss itself either photogeny, photography, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 2840 {title) Handbook of 
Heliography. 

3. Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 
by exposure to light. 

184s Athenxum 22 Feb. 202 The process by which these 
I pictures were procured, called by its disco\erer HeliO' 

' grnpky, 2“875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light i, 20 One of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliography, or 
the combination of photography with copper-plaie printing. 
2880 Daily News 2 Dec, s/* Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

4. The system of signaUing by means of the 
Heliograph (sense 4 ). 

1887 Advance iCbicagol 20 Nov. 718 Heliography is a 
sort of telegraphic system of communication bj’ means of 
flashes of sunlight reflected from mirrors. 
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Heliogravore (hfliogif'-Ymi). [a. F. MUo- 
gravure, f. Helio- ■¥ gravure engraving.] A pro- 
cess of engraving by means of the action of light 
on a sensitized surface; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained ; photogravure. Also 
attrib. 


2879 Furnivall Ne^v Shaks. Soc. Rep. 7 A h^iogravure 
reproduction by M, Dujardin, of Virtue’s engraving. 2882 
A thenxum 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction . . is 
besides .somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure. 2883 Fall Mall G. 20 Nov., Phototype, 
heliogravure, Avoodcuts, photo and enromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need. 

Helioid (hr'li|oid), a. [f. Gr. ^Xior snn-t- -oiD.] 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. ' 

Heliolater, -logy, etc. : see Helio-. 

Heliolite (hrlfolait). Min. [a. F. heliolite 
(1797), f. Helio--}- -LITE.] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oligoclase. 

Heliometer (hrli^'m/tai). [ad. F. hiliomHre 
(1747 in Hatz.-Darm.); f. Helio- -f- Gr. fjtirpov 
measure, -meter.] 

1. An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun ; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 


It consists of a tele.scope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of V'hich can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpo^-e the two images produced, 

2733 Short in Phil. Trans. XLyill. 165 M. Boiiguer 
had read, .in the year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasse.s, for measuring the diameters of the planets. 
2836 Petifty Cycl. V, 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
he calls the heliometcr, and which is in fact the first double 
object glass micrometer, and was properly so called. 2B93 
Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 334 The heliomeler of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 

f 2. Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of sunrise and sunset, etc. Obs. 

2875 Diet . Mcch. 

Heliometric (hfhVme’trik), a. [f, prec. + -ic; 
cf. F. kHiomitrique.l Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made by, the heliometer ; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Helioxne*trical a. ; hence 
Heliome'trically atlv. 

2881 Athenxum 4 June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. 2882 Standard 9 Dec. 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometrical measuremenLs were made. 2883 
Science I. 94 [They] do not maintain a .steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. x886 C. A. Young 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron. \x\ Pop.Sei. Mo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much intere.st. 

Heliophilous, -phobia, etc. : see Helio-. 
Heliopore (hrhVposi). [ad. mod.L. jffeltopora, 
f, Gr, fjAtor sun + rrdpor pore: see Madrepore.] 
A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a‘snn coral. 

Helioscope (hrliosk^^op). [a.F.hilibStopfi(j 67 i 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- + -scope.] An appa- 
ratus for observing the sun without injury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with such an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
or coloured glass, by reflectors, or by other means. 

267s Phil. Trans, X. 441 A Description of Helioscopes 
and some other instruments. 2762 Siiokt Ibid. LIL 178 A 
reflecting telescope of 28 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. 2869 Phi?sok tr. GuiKemin's Sun (1870) 85 
What are called helioscopes, which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco'pic a,, belonging to the helioscope, 
or to observation of the sun ; HeUo'seopy, the use 
of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 

1869 Herschbl Astron, iii, (ed. io> 75 Helioscopy.^ i88r 
C. A. Young Sun 65 Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 

II Heliosis (hfli^'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
exposure to the sun, f. ^Atoutr^cu to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer sunstroke, f. ^Ator sun.] 

1. Mid. a. s= Insolation, b. Sunstroke. 


1834 MayneFjt/w. Lex., Heliosis, the warming of the 
body in the sun’s rays; insolation. 2882 Quain Diet. 
Med., Heliosis .. is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

2866 Treas, Bot., Heliosis, a term applied to the 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the rays of the 
sun through inequalities of the glass of conscr^'atories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

[Heliospherical, in recent Diets., app. an error 
for Helispherical.] 

Heliostat(hrlfostjet). Also heliostata, -state, 
[a. mod.L. heliostata, F. hilxostat (i7^4 Halz.- 
Darm.), f. Helio- + ararbs standing.] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror turned b> 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun in 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
ratus worked by hand, properly a 

2747 J. T. Desaculiers tr. Graresande s Pat. I iui. 1 1. u 
\\.s^Un Heliostate. Whtr^hy the Suns Raj'S ^ 

This Machine consists of two * K 

is a plane metalUck Speculum, supported by a Stand, the 
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other is a Clock which directs the Speculum, c 1790 Imison 
Sch.Artl. 271 'YhzHeliostnta to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making experi* 
ments on the solar light. 1803 Young in /'/ttV. ITratw.XClV, 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a heliostate would he necessary. 1841 Proc. Atner, Phil. 
Soc, II. 97 A simple form of the Heliostat, or instrument for 
throwing a stationary beam of light into a darkened room. 
Hence Hellosta-tic a., pertaining to a heliostat. 
i83x Nature 29 Sept. 514 Phenomena developed by helio- 
static star-disks. 

Heliothid (hrii/v))id), sb. and a. Entom. [f. 
mod,L, HeliDthidie, f. generic name ffeliolbis.'] 

A. sb. A moth of the family ffeliothidss. B. 
adj. Belonging to or having the character of the 
Jdeliothidx. 

1884 Science ii July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 
heliothid tendency in the tuberculate front and heavily 
armed fore.tibia of the western species. 

Heliotrope (hrliatroup). Forms: a. i elio- 
tropus, 4 elitropium, -ius, eliotropla, G holy- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ius, 6-7 -ium ; see also 
HELioTBOPi.tN sb. P. 6- heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat. form heliolropitim, etc., a. Gr. ^Xiorpoirtoi' 
(also ^XioTpotros) a plant which turns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, heliotrope ; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. ijbtos sun + -rpoiroj turning, rpitrttv to turn. 
In current form, a. F. hiliolrope (iGthc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . A name given to plants of which the flowers 
turn so as to follow the sun ; in early times ap- 
plied to the sunflower, marigold, etc. ; now, a plant 
of the genus Heliotropium (N.O. Rhretiacese. or 
Boragincueid), comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered purple flowers; csp. H. Peru- 
viamtm, commonly cultivated for its fragrance. 

a. c xooo Sax. Leechd, 1.254 Beos wyrt man cHotropus 
and oSrum naman sisilhweorfa nemneS. X398TREVISA Bartk. 
Dc P. R. XVII, Uv. (1495) 635 Elitropiuvi is a drye herbe and 
. .it beeryth and tornyth the leyf abowtewyth the meuynge of 
the sonne. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi, 57 Sikl}*!!:, ther is ane eirb 
callit helytropium, the quhilk the vulgaris callis soiicye; it hes 
the leyuis appin as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, (mhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
exs^ Greene Fr. Bacon xvi, 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 C. 
JoNsoN Aw/.-f'j Coronation Entertain, Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Her chaplet [wasj of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

0x^6 Bacon IPks, (1857) III, 832 Flowers of heliotrope, 
1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks, 1878 II. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the jast Sun. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
8x5 Star*wort,HeUotrop, French Marigold. M96H, Hunter 
tr. SU’Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) ll. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. x8di Whyte Melville Good for 
Nothing n. 169 The sweet heliotrope exhaled her dying 
fragrance ere she sank to decay. 

atirib. 1676 Marvell dl/r. Smirhe Ibis^ As the Helio* 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 
b.^^. {Wso. atirib.') 

X603 B. JoNSON Sejamis iv. v, Good Heliotrope I Is this 
your honest man ? Let him be yours so still ; he is my 
knave. x66q Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng.gc) With free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conversions to that Eternal light. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 149 Let us all be heliotropes 
tif I may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness, 
e. Applied, -with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, Tour^ 
nefortia heHotrojbioides j *Winter Heliotrope, 
Nardostnia {^Petasites^ or Tttssilagd) fragrans, 
x866^ Xreas. Eoi, 777 Nardosmia^ a name under W'hich 
the Winter Heliotrope .. and some allied Northern species of 
Tussilago, have been separated gcnerically. 1884 Miller 
PlanUn.y Summer Heliotrope. 

d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of 
the heliotrope. Also allrib. 

1882 World 21 June i8/i A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. i885 Truth XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily News 5 July 5/5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope, 

e. A scent imitating that of the heliotrope. 

iZ6S Public opinion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 

imitations— hefiotrope, for instance, having no relation to 
that flower. 

2 , Mifi. A green variety of qnartz, with spots of 
veins of red jasper; also called Bloodstoke; an- 
ciently credited with various * virtues \ as that of 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisible, 
etc. (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601 .) 

a. X390 Gower Cottf. HI. 112 There sitten five stones 
mo. Jaspis and elitropius. 1398 Trevisa Bartk. Ve P. R. 
XVI. xl. (1495) 566 Eliotropia is a precyous stone and is 
grenc and spronge wyth red dropes and veynes of colour of 
blood. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 627 The pretious stone 
Heliotropium.Js a deepe green in maner of a.leeke.. 
garnished with veins of bloud : the reason of the name 
Heliotropium is this, For that if it be throwne into a pale 
of water, it changeth the raies of the Sun by way of reuer- 
beration into a bJoudie colour. .Magitians. .say, that if a 
man carrie it about him.. he shall goe inulsible. 

8. 1587 Golding x.r. Solinus' Potyhhtor (1590) Sijb 
(Stanf.', The precious stone^ called Heliotrope. 1740 tr. 
Barba's Metals 120 The Heliotrope in his fine green Sub- 
stance hath Veins of the purest Blood, 18x4 Carv Dante's 
Inf, xxiv. 91 Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, Or 
heliotrope to charm them out of view. 1884 F, J. Britten 
iVaich ^ Clockm. 215 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jasper 
are forms of silica either amorphous, translucent, or opaque. 


3 . An ancient kind of snn-dial. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phentcians. .communj* 
cated the knowlege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahaz s 
dial. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.f Heliotrope^ Heliotropium ^ 
among the antients, an instrument or machine, for shewing 
when the sun arrived at the tropics and the aequinocli.M 
line. 1789 White Selbome xliv. Two heliotropes ; the one 
for the winter, and the other for the summer solstice. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech.^ Heliblrv/e. .yhe nneient Greek fohs 
or hetiotrophion was a basin in the middle of which was a 
perpendicular staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
lines the twelve parts of the day. 

4 . An apparatus with' a movable mirror for re- 
flecting the rays of the sun, used for signalling and 
other purposes, esp. in geodesic operations; cf, 
Helioorapii sb. 4. 

1822 Genii. Mag. 11. 358 The inventor of the Heliotrope 
, .had full proof of the great advantage to be derived from 
it. 2858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. J45 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope — a movable mirror, placeu so as to be directed 
by a telescope— is the most perfect. 

Heliotroper (hrliotrpupoi). [f. prcc. 4- ^er.] 
One who manages a Heliotuope (sense 4). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Times 31 July 10, 1 was doing 
service as a heUotroper all alone on the lop of Arc Dome. 
1887 J. T. Walker in Encycl. .^atV.XXII. ^8/2 Heliotropers 
were also employed, .to flash instructions to the signallers. 
+ Selio&0*piR>iif Obs. Also heli-, holli-. 
[A corruption ot ^c/2i£i//T^/Vj«,HEUOTiiOPE(sense i), 
frequent about 1600.] L = Heliotrope 1. 

1590 Greene Nertertoo late (1600) 48 As the yron follows 
the Adamant . , and the HcHtropian the bcames of the sun. 
X624 Heywood Gunaik. i. 35 The gods .. changed her into 
an Hellotropian, which is called the Suns flow’cr, which 
still inclines to what part soever he makes^ his progrc.sse, 
1649 Lovelace Poems 147 The noble Hellotropian Now 
turnes to her, and knowes no Sun. 

2 . *= Heliotrope a. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 22 With Agais, Heli. 
tromans, Jasper. 

Heliotro*piail| a. rare. Also 7 errott,h.Q\i'. 
[f. L. heliotropium Heliotrope + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (i and 2). 

1640 Howxll DedoneCs Gr, (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Hellotropian quality of the Alarigold and Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Walton Lives 
1. ss He caused, .figures thus drawn to be ingraven very 
small in Helitropian Stones. 

Heliotropic (hfliotrp'pik), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
i^Xios sun + ‘Tponos turning + -ic; or ad. F. h/Zio- 
tropiqueZ) Bending or liiming in a particular 
direction under the influence of light ; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic^ i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual case), or negatively hcU'oiropic 
(Apheliotropic), i.e. bend away from it, or Dia- 

HELIOTBOPIC, q.v. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 676 The fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light. ^ Ibid. 677 There are a much smaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, i.e, become concave on the 
•shaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed positively, the latter negatively heiiO’ 
tropic. x88o C. & r, Darwin Moi’cm. PI. 4x8 Heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light. 

So Heliotro'plcal a. {t'ore’-^) =prec. ; hence 
Heliotro'pically adv. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots, Fungi . . etc., curve heliotropically, 
indicates that their growth is retarded by light. 1891 
Atkenxnm 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geotropically 
curving cells and hyphaa. 

Heliotropism (hfHp-tmpiz’m). Bot. [mod, 
f. Gr. ^Atoy sun + •rpostos turning; see -isii. In 
F. heliotropisme (1S32, De Candolle, Physiol. 
Vigil. II. 844), mod.L. and Ger. heliotropismusi) 
The property, exhibited by growing parts of plants, 
of bending or turning in a particular manner under 
the influence of light. The most usual ' case (to 
which some restrict the term) is that of bending 
towards the light {positive .heliotropism) ; that of 
bending away from it is distinguished as negative 
heliotropism or Apheliotropism ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as transverse helio- 
tropism or Diaheuotropism. 

X854 Mayne Expos. Lex.f Heliotropisnms^ term for that 
faculty by which certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun : heliotropism. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 677 Both positive and negative heliotropism occur not 
only in organs containing chlorophyll, but also in those that 
are colourless. Ibid. 775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
ing internodes is generally feeble. xBSo Nature XXI. 438 
The Electric Light ..produced heliotropism in plants ex- 
posed to it. ^ x88o C. & F. Darwin Movem. PL 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism. .but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. . 

Helio‘tropy, rate. [f. Helio- + Gr. -rpoma 
turning. Cf. F. hiliotropiei) s^prec. 

1883 Nat. Educ. XXIV. No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name selenotropy to these motions, as contrasted with helio. 
tropy produced by the sun. 

Heliot3rpe (hriiptaip). [f, Helio- + Gr. rvnos 
impression, print, Type.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine whiclj has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and exposed 


to light under a negative ; also, the process by 
which such a picture is produced. Also attrib. 

1870 Echo 4 Nov., Wr/. .presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotypc pictures. 1874 Abney Instr. Photogr. 
xiii. (j 8B6) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine h 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
dry, and printed in the ordinary manner. Ibid. 303 The 
great secret of producing a good hcliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. 1883 R. Haldane iVerkshp 
Receipts Ser. 11. 188/2 The most important of the many 
modifications of the collotype process is the ‘heliotypc’ 
invented by Ernest Edwards. 

So He'liotjrpcd ppl. a., produced by the heliolype 
process ; Heliotypic (-ti'pik) a., of or belonging 
to the heliotype process; He’Uotypy (-taipi), the 
heliotypc process. 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. Caial. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

HeHozoan (hnitJizJ'fan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
luod.L. Heliozoa sb. pi., f. Gr. ^Atoj sun + (wov 
animal.] A. adj. Belonging to the Heliozoa or 
sun-animalcnles, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the Heliozoa. 

Heliozo'ic, tz. [f. as prec. + -ic.] ^prec. A. 

x83i Carpenter Micros. x\\. (ed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozotc type seem to culminate in the marine Radiohria. 

HeliBpneTic,iT. rare~*^. «next (WebsteriSzS). 

Helispherical (helisfe-rikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Helix + Spherical.] Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

llelispJurical line\ the line traced upon the teiresirial 
spljere by a ship sailing constantly towards the^same point 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never reaching it; otherwise called the loxodromic curve 
or rhumb-line. 

a 1646 I. Gregory Posthum. (1650) 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1659 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. I. (1686)9 The Rhumbs are neither circles nor 
streight Lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines. 1796 
Hutton Math. Dict,^ Helispherical AVi^isthe Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium (b/'Iipm). Chem, [mod.L., f. Gr.^Aioj 
sun, with the termination already used in seknitnn^ 
tellunumf etc.] One of the chemical elements, a 
tr.Tnsparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Ramsay in 1895, its existence in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere having been inferred by Lockyer in 1868 
from a certain line (Dg) in the spectrum of the 
solar prominences. (Cf. CORONIUM.) Symbol He. 

1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. li. 266 This^ hydrogen is 
always mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium. 1884 Longm. Mag. Apr, 590 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily Nems 28 Alay. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given off and not nitrogen, but mixed 
with^ It he found what appc.ared to be another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis- 
tence^ has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 jn the solar spectrum. 18^7 Lockyer Suds Place ;« 
Nat. iv, The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix (he’liks, hrliks). PI. helices (hedisfz), 
helixes, [a. L. heliXi a. Gr. eAif anything ofspiral 
form.] 

1 . Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a watch-spring), or advancing 
around an axis (like a corkscrew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetic coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, etc. In Geom.f the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a cylinder ; more generally, a curve on any 
developable surface (e.g. a cone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane ; distinguished from spiraly which is applied 
only to plane curves. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 17 The lives .. of 
men . . and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a Circle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 8 
[The butterfly’s tongue] being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. 1792 T. Taylor Proclus I. 134 
The helix . . is described about a sphere or a cone. xS^o 
Henry Elern. Chem, I. 195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral soastoforjn 
a helix. 1837 Brewster Magnet. X56 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 1854 J, Scoffern in Orrp 
Circ, iSc., Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of., wire. ciBoo 
Faraday Forces Nai. 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices, 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 866 The tendrils. - 
form a spiral .. or . . a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2 . Areh.y etc. A spiral ornament, a volute; sfec. 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

15^3 Shute Archil. D iij b, Helices, the which . . haue but 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freari's Ayxhit. 128 At the extreains ol 
the leaves do issue the Caules, and Codds breaking from 
the Helices, -1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. 

The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called tbe 
volute ; the smaller one, under the flower, the helix. 

Birch Anc. Pottery (1B58) II, 5 The development of the 
helix or ornament of the antefixae is very remarkable. 

3 . Anal. The curved fold or prominence which 
forms the rim of the external ear. 

2693 Blancard P/tys. Diet. (ed. 2), Helix, the Extenor 
brim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1705 Phti. 
Trojis. XXV. 1979 The Prominence called Helix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 1873 Darwin 
in Life * Lett. III. 324-5 The leaf on one side looks just 
like the helix of a human ear. 
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HELL. 


4. Zool, A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, 
of which the common snail {Helix hortensis) is a 
typical example. ■ 

i8zo ScORESBYytcc. ArciU Reg. I. iBo Helices, and other 
genera of Mollusca. J830 Lvell Princ. Geot. I. ^84 Ter- 
restrial shells, chiefly helices. 1B66 Tate Brit, Holhtsks 
i v. 04 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

Helixoid (he-liksoid). Geom. [f. prec. (sense 
1 ) -I- -oiD.] = Helicoid sb. 2. 

1876 Ctiia/, Sex, App. S. Kent. § ro6 The developable 
hellxold. .is the surface swept out by the right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hulk. 

HeU (hel), sh. Forms ; i ~7 hel, i- hell, 2-6 
hello. fOE. obi. cases h{Ue^ str. fern. = OFris. 
helU^ hille, OS. hellja,, kella^ Du. /itf/), 

OHG. hella (MHG. helle, mod.G. kbUe\ ON. hel^ 
gen. heljar^Goih. ^(T/;h :'“OTeut. *haljd str. fern,, 
lit. 'the coverer up or hider’, f. /lal-, hid' to 
hide, conceal, Hele. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal regions, *the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology ’ (Vigfusson).] 

1. ' The abode of the dead ; the place of departed 
spirits ; the infernal regions or ' lower world * re- 
garded as a place of existence after death ; the 
grave; Hades, a. In Jewish and Christian use.* 

In the Bible of 1611, translating Heb, (31 

times), which is also rendered ike grave (31 times), ike pit 
(3 times); in N. T. rendering Gr. Hades .(Jo. times), 

as well as ■yeevi'a Gehenna (12 times); once (2 Pet. ii. 4) 
‘cast downe to hel’ represents TopTapwerac pa. pple., ‘put 
in Tartarus,’ In the Revised Version, in O. T., kell has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Sheol in 
the margin ; elsewhere Skeol is substituted in the text, 
'Hxih.^ave in the margin (cxc. in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps.lv. 15, 
Ixxxvi, 23, where pit is retained in the text, with Shed in 
the margin) ; in N. T., Hades has everywhere been put for 
Gr. and hell reserved for 7e€vvo, 
cSzs Vesp. Psalter 16 [Iv. 15] Cyme deaS ofer hie and 
asti^^en hie in helle lifsende. c xooo ./Elfric Gen. xxxvii, 
35 Ic fare to minum sunu to hclle, a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
XV. 10 pou sail no"ht leue my saule in hell. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xlii, 38 Je shulen lede doun myn hoore heeds with 
sorwe to helle. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 1. vii. (\V. de W. 
2506) 68 For before that he styed up in to the heuyns he 
dyscended in to the belles. 1529 More Suppi. Soules AVks. 
320/2 Descendit ad irdertia ; that is to say he discended 
down beneth Into the lowe places. In stede of which low 
places y* en^Lsh toung hath euer vsed thys word hel. xS3S 
CovEROALE Job xiv. 13 O that thou woldest kept me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wrath were stilled. — Acts 
li. 32 His soule was not left in hell [2882 R. K Hades). 
2649 Jer. Taylor Gl. Exemp. ni. Ad § 16, 270 Our Lord 
descended into hell.. that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits. <t 1748 Watts Unprcn). Mind 
n. V. § 2, I will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls., and .'.that the sogl 
of Christ existed three days in the state of separation from 
his body, or was in the invisible world, a 2848 R. W. 
Hamilton Rtw. Punis/wi. iiL (1B53) 113 The real con* 
cepiion of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology, 

^2384 Chaucer / f. Fame 1. 442 Cybile And Eneas.. To 
helle went for to see His ffader Anchyses. a 25*9 Skelton 
P. Sparowe 1337 By the feryman of hell, Caron with his 
beerd hore. 27^ Pope Ode St, Cecilia 83 He sung, and 
hell consented To hear the Poet’s prayer, a i8ai Shelley 
Orpkeus 67 Returning from drear Hell. 

c. In Scandinavian mythology. 

2770 Percy tr. Mallet's Norik. Antia. II. 251 The Gods 
. .dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, m order to deliver Balder from Hell. 
1865 Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 287 To Northern 
nations Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
frost. 

2. The infernal regions regarded as a place' of 
torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of, punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N. T. rendering ycepi-a Gehenna : see note to 2. • 
c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xv, Swa byrnende swa fyr 
on b®re helle, seo is on munte Se JEtne hatte. c 2020 
Rule St. Benei (Logeman) 36 Na mid ege helle ac mid 
cristes lufan. c\s'j$ Lamh. Hovt, 61 From hwonne ^ 
engles a-dun fellen in to he hosternesse hellen. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 250 t>enne nis hit to nout so god ase to he fure of 
helle. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 506 Thou3tes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deuelen of helle al quic to helle him drowe. a 2300 
Cursor M.e,^% Lucifer.. hat formast fell, thoru his ouergart 
in to hell, c 241x1 Mausdev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 pe entreez 
and he Bates of hell. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 550 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of bell. 1667 Milton 
P. L.. X. 230 Within the Gates of HeU sate Sin and Death. 
2732 Pope Ep. Burlington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
ears polite. 2827 Pollok Course T. v, Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 2856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. 16 Not fully God’s is he who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hells 

3 . a. Represented as a living being ; chiefly as a 
poetical personification.' 

. c 2000 Nicodemus xxvj, Seo hell swijje grymme and 
swySe egesUce andswarode. a 1300 Cursor M. 1802c Helle 
3 af to Satan vnswere. 1382 Wyclif fsa. y. 14 Therfore 
helle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his (x6//i c, vers. 
her) mouth with oute any lerme. 

b. The powers orinhabitants of hell; thewicked 
spirits ; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

**97 R. Glouc, (1724) 322 Heuenc Sc helle & cch 
mol nede hys heste do. 2559 Mirr. Mag.^ Clijford x, Hel 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne. 2593 Shaks. 
2 }ie7t, VI, IV. viii. 63 In despight of the diuels and hell, 


haue through the verie mtddest of you. 2667 Milton P, L. 
VI. 867 Hell heard tb’ unsufierable, noise, Hell saw Heav’n 
ruining from Heav’n and W'ould have fled Affrighted, 2845 
S. Austin Raitke's Hist, Ref,, III. 293 He had fought 
against Satan and he)). 

c. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 
assembly. 

25^ Shaks. Rick, III, 1, iii. 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affrights thee with a Hell of ougly Deuills. 2598 Sylvester 
DuBnrtas ti. i.ii. Imposture jdTh that old Python which 
..doth fire A hell of Furies in his fell desire. 2652 Bp. Hall 
Myst. Godl. i 13 There is now a hell of the' spirits of error 
broken loose into the world. 

4 . Something regarded as resembling hell ; a. A 
place or slate of wickedness, suffering, or misery. 
(In quot. 1 586 applied to a person.) 

Z1374 Chaucer Anel, 4- Arc, 166 T*he helle Which 
suffercth faire Anelyda. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right^siker it hathe hen an helle, You for to 
herken me thus jangle and clappe. 2535 J. Philpot in 
Foxe A. e^ M. (1631) III. xi. 541/2 Aftenvard [he] felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that hee could scarce refraine from 
destroying himselfc: 2586 A. Day Ettg. Secretary' 1. (1625) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common*weale. 2597 Shaks. LovePs Compl. 288 What 
a hell of witchcraft lies In the small orb of one particular 
tear! r26oo — Souk, exx. You’ve pass’d a hell of time. 
2667 Milton P, E, iv. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threaintng to devour me opens wide, To which the 
Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. 2719 Young Busiris i. i, 

I fear no farther heU^ than that I feel. 2833 Chalkiers 
Const. Man (183$) I* ii* 133 They -kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. 2849 Macaulay Hist. En^. iit, 
(1871) I. 207 The prisons were hells on earth. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bh., Hellajloai, a vessel with a bad name 
for tyranny. 

b. A place of turmoil and wild discord. 

. 28x8 Byron Ck. Har, tv. Ixix, The hell of waters I where 
they howl and hiss, And boil in endless torture. 

t c. A yawning depth, an abyss. Ods, 

CS620 Z. }iovD Eton's Plotvers {sBss) 248 'The tossed ship 
from Hells goes to the skye. 

d. A hell oj a — ^ an infernal — : cf. ti devil of 
a — (Devil 14). 

xB\<sMortt.Post 26 Tune vaSpirit Pub. ymJs. (x8ii) XIV. 
278 They all knew what a hell of a row had been kicked up. 

f 5 . A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell ; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office; also, a place of confinement for 
debtors ; hence, a sponging-house. Obs, 

2322-3 Ely Sacrist's RoUva Stewart Ely(iB 6 S) 27s Camera 
in Infirmaria quae vocatur Helle. 1474 Caxton Ckessc ni. 
iii. (1860)3 Men of the iawe .* that longe to the couries of 
the chaunsen’e, kynges benche. comyn*place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the same. 2590 
Shaks. Com. Err, tv. ii. 40 One that before the Judgment 
carries poore soules to hel. 2598 Florio, Sccreta, al^o 
the name of a place in Venice where all their secret records 
and ancient eutdences be kept, as hell is in Westminster hal). 
1628 ^ S. Counter-Rat xxtjAske any how such newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell, a 1662 Fuller 
IVortkies ii. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell. .formerly this place was 
appointed a prison for the King’s debtors, who never were 
freed thence, uniill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them* 

6. The name for the 'den ' to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoner’s 
Base; 

1537, x6o8 (see BarlivV*break). 2580 Sidney .( 4 nrrTf/>Vr 1. , 
(1627) 87 The two that in mid place. Hell called, were, Must 
striuc with waiting foot, and watching eye To catch of 
them, and them to HeU to bearc, That they, as well as 
they, Hell may supplye, <1x642 Suckling (R.), Love, 
Reason, Hale, did once bespeak Three mates to pKiy at 
barley-break . . Love coupled Iasi, and so it fell That Love 
and Folly were in hell. 2835 Pewiy CycL III. 466/2 ^ v. 
Barley-Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple tvas said to be in hell, and the game ended. 

7 . A place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 
shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. hoUe : see Grimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 
thrown by printers. 

1392 Greene Upst, Courtier 30 He can cast large 

shre^ of such rich stuff into hell, under his shopboard. 
x6^ Day lie o/Gulst. iii. (1881) 25 Like a Taylcrs hell; 
it cates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swtft T. Tub 
ill. (2709) 57 The Taylor’s Hell is the Type of a Critic’s 
Common-place-book. 1805 Spirit Pub. Jmls, (1806) IX. 
245 note. Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they slow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house; a gambling-booth. (=F. 
enfer, Mercier Tableau de Parle I'fiz, cxcviii.) 

*794 sporting Mag, HI. 230 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame-street, Dublin .. known by the name of Hell. jBxz 
Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 38 I'hen to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or hell in 
classical terms, 2823 Byron yuan xi. xxix, Don Tuan.. 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St. ^ames s 
Palace and St. James's * Hells ’ ! 2870 Steinmetz Gaming 
Table I, v. 202. *88z Stevenson ivetti Arab. Nts. 1 . 107 
The proprietor of a hell. . , _ 

9 . In imprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 
of impatience or irritation : used similarly to devil 
(Devil 14-20)* See also 4d. 

2396 Shaks. Merck, V. in. iL 21 Let Fortune goc to hell 
for it, not 1 . 2^8 Dryden All Jer Love it. i. Hell, oeaxb '. 


this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her? 2691 
--- K, Arthur w. ii, By hell, she sings them back, in my 
despite. x8i6 Quiz /I/aj/rrvi. 242 Gentlemen, you 
may go to H— 11 . 1B36 M. Scott Crttise Midge I. xiii. 72 So. 
good men, go to hell all of you. 1836 Marrvat Midsk. 
EasyxMxw, What the hell are you making such a howling 
about? 2842 J. Wilson Esr., Streanu (1856) 39 Not, .it 
least, for mine—no— hell and furies ! not for mine 1 

10 . Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Devil.) 

2^90 Sir j. Smyth Disc. IVeapons Proeme *iij b, They 
venfie the olde Proverb, which is, That such as were never 
but in Hell, doo thinke that there is no other Heaven. 2600 
S. Nicholson Acolasius (1876) 38 Before my hell of foul e 
mishap breake loose, 1627 Morvson I tin. iir. 53 England . . is 
said to be the Hell of Horses, the Purgatory of Sen-ants, and 
the Paradise ofWeomen. s6izliAV?.TE,x>Rivall Frintdsv.x, 
Fyc, fye, Hell is broke loose upon me. a 1633 G. Herbert 
ync. Prud, (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
tyishings. 1640 H. Mill Night's Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 2678 Dryden CEdipus ii. i, 
Since hell’s broke loose, why should not you be mad ? 1775 
Johnson in Boswell (1887) II. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 2780 C-owper Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be^ cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
bind him fast. 2784 — Task v. 862 Fables fake as hell. . 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. 1811 Wellington in Gurw. VIII. 235 Unless 
the design has been altered., we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay before much time elapses. xSzx 
Byron Vis. Iviii, Their, .cries.. reaUseu the phrase 

of * hell broke loose 2832-4 De Quincey Ceesars Wks. 
2862 IX. 235 Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supreme seat in the council. 2879 
McCarthy Donna Quixote xxxii, I’ve played hel!-and- 
tommy already with the lot of them. 2892 R. Kipling 
Barrack-r, Ballads, Skilliti a day U> When we code Hell- 
for-Ieather Both squadrons together. 2835 Thackeray iVrtu- 
cotnes I. xxix, I tried every place. .and played like hell, 

11. attrib, and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hell- 
babe, -bond, -bound, -cauldron, -deed, -fiend, -fiame, 
-fain, ‘pot, ‘powers, ‘shoitl, -spell, -torment, -worm. 

In 'OE. and early ME, combinations, such as helle bealtt, 
helle dio/ol, helle fyr, helle is the genitive, ‘ of hell OE. 
had a few real compounds, as hellci ip/i, helldeo/ul, heltdor. 

2838 Dickens O. Twist 1 , ‘ Open the door of some pbee 
where I can lock this screeching *Hcll-babe.’ X667MJLTON 
P. L. IL 644 *HeIl bounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 46 Some little 
‘'Hell-Cub. 2546 Su/plic, Poote Comm, (E.E. T.S.) 90 
Thy.s more then *hell darkenesse. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. 
X. Sxxviii. 289 Thou.. with *hell-deeds souls to hell dost 
sink. 2678 W. Dillingham Serin. Funer, Lady Alston 2$ 
So fall down like a Log into *HeU-flame5. 2602 Shaks. 
Alls Wellw, iii. 245, I would it were *hell paines for thy 
sake, a 2722 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 47 
“Hell-Pow’rs the Voice shall quiv'ring hear. 1834 L. 
Ritchie IVand. by Seine 206 There was also the •hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. 18x3 Plunkett in Ho. Com. 
25 Feb., Assailed by the *Hell-5hout of ‘ No Popery s^S 
Sylvester Du Bartas nx. Hi. nr. Z.<?w» 752 Think’st ..with 
thy •Hel-speU thus To crosse our Counsels, a 2603 A. W. 
in Farr S. F. Elh. (2845) 31 . 452 Mc..He.. Brought from 
*heU-tormenls to the ioyesof heauen. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as hell-confound* 
ing, -deserving, -rahing ; hell-keeper, -raker. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 _(T.) His Lord’s almighty 
name.. Of *heil-confounding majestic made up. 2738 S. 
Hayward Serm. 21 To rescue •hell-descrving sinners. 2859 
Art Taming Horses ix, 151 The ‘ pals ’ of fighting men and 
*hell-keepers. sZibSexrnOldMort. xh, A' thae^hell-rakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. 2606 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ii. iv. I. Trophies 674 Whose ’’Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as hell-assisted, 
-begotten, -brevied, -engendered, -enkindled, -girt, 
•governed, -hatched, -haunted, -hired, -instructed, 
-kindled, -sprung, -spun, -taught, etc., adjs. 

a 271X Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 378 The 
Brute .. His *Hell-assisied Inchantation slights. 1732 
Smollett Pic. (1779) L xt. 94 A *heII-begotten brat. 
2^7 Milton P, L. il 697 And reck’n’st thou thyself with 
Spirits of Heav’n, *HeH-doom’d. 2581 Sidney Astr. 4 * 
Stella xlviii, Let not mine eyes be *hel-driv’n from that 
light. 2594 Shaks. Rich. III. i. ii. 67 This good Kings 
blood, Which his*HeIl-gouem*darme hath butchered.^ 2600 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 3 For ther's no habhe of 
•hell-hatched sinne, That we delight not to be clothed m. 
i^t Drydf.N K, Arthur tv. i, Bound to the fate of this 
*hell-haunted grove. 1647 Trapp Marroiv Gd, Autk. in 
Comm. Ep. 610 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those *hell'Sprung locusts. 1797 
College 33 Foul myst’ry drew Around her •hcll-spun web. 

d. Similative, ‘like or as bell*, as hell-black, 
-dark, -deep, -hued, -red', also hell-like, adjs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear 111. vii. 60 With such a storinc as his 
bare head, In *Hel!-blacke-night indur'd. 2598 Hakluyt 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the •helle-darke night. 1592 
Sylvester Triumph Fatih Ded., •Hell-deepe-foundca 
nr f \r. ............. f/Att. n*. IV- bo 


Monuments. 2632' AIassincer Maid of Hott.\\'. tv,^ So 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep imprecations. 2733 E, ERSki.ve 

Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 178 We arc become *helhhuw, WacL 


like the Ethiopian. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 83 
whence these *Helince torments spryng. i6»S J. Philliis 
Way to Heaven 39 That fearcfull and hell-hke torment in 

^IsTsMcial combs.: hell-bor, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type ; hell-bro , a 
decoction of infernal character or 
infernal purpose; f hell-cart, an ‘ 

for a hackney carriage : see qBO‘ 5 ;. : 

Satan ; also ‘ the hellgrammite-fly . 

driver U.S., a grebe; i nf"’ 

hell-door, the gale or entrance of tell , a phee 
that may lead to hell ; bell-driver, {a) slaug. 
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a coachman {Diet, Cant. CreWf a 1 700) ; (^) 
U.S.^ the hellgrammite ; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess) ; hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a hell-cat ; + hell-hated hated or abhorred 
as hell ; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell, , a person of hellish cruelty; hell- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the ‘ hell- 
box ' ; d" hell-moth, a term applied to a pro- 
stitute ; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit ; hell-receptacle = hell-box ; hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night (Halli- 
well) ; t hell-ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. IV. i. lo For a Charme of powefuU 
trouble, Like a *HeIl.broth, boyle and bubble. x86i 
Lowell Wfes. (1890) V. 86 The caldron where the hell-broth 
of anarchy was brewing. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) A 
Tkiefe 52 Wks. 11. i2t/i Then upstart '^Helcart-Coacbes 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634 Withals' Diet. 417/1 Khedx inerilorix^ coaches that 
bee hjTed for money. Herein doe the Women that bee 
called vl/rr7*/£>n*r, such IWrelings.. ride, .and therefore they 
cal them Helcarts^ such Coaches that be so employed. 1654 
Gayton Pieas, Notes ii. i. 36 The Ladies in the Hell Carts 
screem’d out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irving IVob 
fert's R. (1855) 179 He could live under water like that 
notable species of wild*duck, commonly called the *hell* 
diver. ^1225 Auer. R, 290 Sweng hem a^ean . . ^ene 
*helle dogge. a x 6 tB Sylvester Rantkeei Invoc. iti. in 
Wks. i88o II. 343/2 Make these pure HelhDogs in their 
Dens to couch. 1814 Southey Roderick ni. Poet. Wks. 
1838 IX. 31 This helhdog turn’d aside Toward his home. 
a 1000 Gnthlac 559 in Exeter Bk.^ Wuldres cempan halig 
husul-bearn ict *heI-dore. a 2200 Moral Ode 182 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 225 BrecS nafre eft crist helle dure. x68i Otway 
Soldiers Fort. tv. i, Ay, that’s Hell-door, and my Damna- 
tion’s in the Inside. cM8 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Da 
kohte he lOrfeus] J>fet he wolde xcsecan '*hel!e godu. a 1618 
Sylvester Maideu's Blush $3 liluch to know is given Unto 
that HelUGod, by the God of Heaven. 1633 Bp. J. 
Richardson On O. T. 281 (T.) A corroding disease it (envyj 
is ; an *hel.hag that feeds upon its marrow, bones and 
strongest parts, 1817 Coleridge Sifyd. Leaves (1862) 265 
It roused the Hell-Hag. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do 1 tosse these Treasons to thy head, With the 
^hell-hated Lye ore-whelme thy heart. 13.. £. E.AlHt.P. 

B. 223 Hurled in-to *helle-ho!e. 1882 AL Ars'olo Irish 
Ess, 71 Our ‘ Hell-holes', as Cobbett calls our manufactur- 
ing towns, 1896 Tablet 28 Mar, 490 Vice and cruelty., 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of India, ei 1000 Guihtae 
677 in Exeter Bk., In *hene hus. 1659 D, Pell Iwtr. Sea 
4gz In ships which are meer Hell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness. 1603 Shaks. Mach. tv. iii. 217 All my pretty 
ones?, .Oh *Hell.K.ite ! All? What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? 1849 jA>tF.s H'ooduieut viii, There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do. x8.. Mark 'Tvs'aik Printer 
in N. y. Sun (Farmer Atuer.\ I put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the *IieU-matter, x6o2 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost 4 Is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such ‘•hell-moths (harlots and curti- 
zans], that eat a man out of bodie and soule? a 1x73 Cott. 
Horn. 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don lt:e..ise35 .. under him 
♦helle mu<i open. 1546 Coverdale Lord's Suf/er Wks, 
1844 1. 453 But after this dete.stable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell- 
mouth. 1623 Middleton More Dtssentblers iv. ii, Hell- 
mouth be with thee ! c xzoo Ormin 102x5 Forr *helle pitt 
niss nffifre full. 1553 T, Wilson Rhet. (1580) 170 Pro- 
curjmg his passe porte to poste it to hell pitt, there lo be 
punished. 1876 J. Gould Leiiei-Press Printer 156 *Hcll 
receptacle., the receptacle for broken or battered letters ; the 
old metal box ; the shoe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. vii. 
XV. (1886)122 They have sofraiedus with bull beggers .. 
the man in theoke, the ♦hell waine, the fier drake, .and such 
other bugs, that >ve are afraid of our own shadowes. c xooo 
/Elfric //out. II. 362 Ealle ^esceafta, heofonwara, eor'S- 
wara, *helwara, onbu^aS . . 3am Haslcndum Criste. cizoo 
Trin. Coil. Horn. 53 Biforen alle heueneware and herffeware, 
and ec helleware. 

Hell, V?- Ohs. exc. dial. [A by-form of ME. 
hddy Hield V. : cf. Heel from hield ; prob. im- 
mediately, a. ON. hello, S\v. hdlle, Ha. hxJde, to 
pour, cognate with Hield v.] To pour, trans. 
and ifitr. 

/ZZ340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 J>ai drope swetnes in 
mannys saule and hellis delite in baire thoghtis. Ibid. xxi. 

13 As water .i. am helt. Ibid. Ixviii. 29 Hell on j>aim bi 
wreth. a 1400-30 Alexander 3813 As all he watir of pe 
werd ware in wambs hellid. 1483 Cath. And. 182/1 
To Helle in, jn/undere. .To Helle oute,y‘««‘^'^^r» effnndere. 
iSax Harvest 17 in Borrowdate Let. 9 (5ash the sickle went 
into me hand : Down hell'd the bluid. 1S28 Craven Dial., ; 
Helle, to ^ur out. [So in Northumberland, Lonsdale, 
SwalMale Glossaries.] 

nonce-wd. [f. HelljA] irons. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

a 1630 T. Adams Pract. JVks. (1861) I. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sin are hell'd here by the tormenting anguish of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 

Hell, [a. Ger. hellen in same sense (see 
Grimm), f. hell clear.] irons. To add lustre to, 
to burnish (gold or silver). 

1750 G. S.MiTH Laboratory I. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
Work. “I’ake two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and it will give it a fine lustre. Ibid. 9: Unwrought 
old and silver., undergo several operatjons, and are 
eightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of Hele vi-, to conceal, cover. 
He *11 (hil), colloq. contraction of he will. 
Hella*diail, a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. ‘EAAaS-, 


stem of 'EUAs Hellas, Greece + -ian.] a. adj. 
— Hellenic, b. sb. A Hellene or Greek. 
x8ii in Eucycl. Londin. 

Helladic (helm'dik), a. [ad. Gr. 'E\\aStK-os 
of or from Greece : see -lo.] Of or pertaining to 
Helliis or Greece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiati^ 
iBot Fuseli in Lect, Pai»t. ii. (1848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools. 1830 Leitch btilller's Auc. Art 
§ 139- I <5 Zeuxis, Parrhasiiis and their followers, under the 
general name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 

Hellarno, obs. form of Elder sh.^ 
Hellbender (hedbemdaj). U^S. [f. HELL^i, 
4- Bender, one who or that which bends.] 

L The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one lo two feet 
in length, ot which two species {Alettoponia allegha- 
niensiSy M. horrida) are found in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

x8i2 B. S. Barton {title) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is known by the 
name of Alligator and Hellbender. 1863 Wood lllustr, 
Nat. Hist. 111. 185 A large array of names, among which 
are Tweeg, Hellbender, Alud Devil, and Ground Puppy. 
1893 Leland Mem. II. 179 That extraordinary fish lizard., 
known as the hell-bender from its extreme ugliness. 

2 . A protracted and reckless debauch or drunken 
frolic. 1889 Farmer Americanisms. 

Hedl-born, a. Bom of or in hell ; of infernal 
origin. 

*593 Shaks. Lncr, 1519 That jealousy itself could not mis- 
trust. .Or blot with hell-bom sin such saintlike forms. 1667 
Milton P. L. tt. 6S7 Retire, or taste 1)13' folly, and learn by 
proof, Hell-bom, not to contend with Sptnts of Heav’n. 
xyS2 Young Brothers iv. 1, Hell-bom impostor! 1851 
Gladstone Glean. IV. ix. 7 The hell-bom spirit of revenge. 
He*ll-bred, a. Bred or engendered in hell. 
X500 Spenser P.Q.\. xi. 40 MTiai outrage and what cries 
..The hell-bred beast (the dragon] threw forth unto the 
skies. 1640 Brome Sparagus Card. ii. v. Wks. 1873 HI. 
149 Oh thou hel-bred Rascall thou, a 17x1 Ken Hymns 
Pesiiv. Poet Wks. 1721 1. 300 His very Temper seem'd on 
fire With Hell-bred Irc. 

He'll - cat. [f. Hell sb. + Cat : possibly sug- 
gested by Heccat, Hecate.] An evil or spiteful 
woman ; a furious vixen ; a witch. 

<zi6os Middleton IPitch 11, ii. The whorson old hellcat 
would nave given me the brain of a cat. 1632 Chapman & 
Shirley Ball in. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she’s a hell- 
cat, 1837 Marryat Dogpiend \i.\.{lj.), A hell-cat, who 
hates me as she does the devil. 

b. Applied to a man : sec quots. 
a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cretv, HelLcat, a ver>' Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1845 Disraeli .^'61/ vi. vi, The Hell- 
cats(Chartisl agitators} as tb^' call themselves, halt at every 
town, and offer fifty pounds (or a live policeman. 

Helleboraster (hedfborrc'stoj). [mod.L., f. 
helUbor-us hellebore -f - aster.] The Fetid Helle- 
bore or Bear's foot {Helleboms fetidus). . . 

X663-4 E. Browne in SirT. Brenvne's IPks. (1848) IIL 
402, I sau' Helleboraster in floxver. 1823 Mechanics' Mag. 
No. II. 17s To try helleboraster, milk-thistle, henbane, etc. 

Hellebore (he'lfbo^j). Forms : 5 el(l)ebre 
(•bur, -byr, eloure), 6-7 el(l)ebor(e, 6-8 helle* 
bor, (7 helebore, -bour), 6- hellebore. Also in 
L. form helleboruB, -um. [ad, L. ellebonis, in 
14th c, E. ellebore (Oresme), a. Gr, kwipopos, more 
rarely tW-. (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
trnini) The initial h has been restored in Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1 . A name given by the ancients to certain plants 
having poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease ; iden- 
lihed with species of Hellcbonis and Veraimm ; 
now, in botany, applied to the species of Hellehortis, 
(N.O. Rannncnlaced^y including the Christmas 
Bose and its congeners : a. the plant; b. the drug. 

cx42a Pallad.on hnsb. 1. 1044 This wermol, and eleure 
lelebomsj. 0x440 Promp. Parv. X38/1 Elcbre, herbe {K., 
elebjT', eleborus. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv, 
xix. (1634) Ty> margin, Anticyra where growclh Hellebor, 
a good purgation for phrcntickc heads. x7i8QuincyC<'w//. 
Disp. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore- 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores, .are at 
present almost the onb’ occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens. 

b. c 1400 Lan/rand s Cimtrg, 83 Sle [worms] wi)? J>e ius of 
calamjmte. .eiher wii» decoccioun of elebre. 1599 RIarston 
Sco. Villanie 1, i, 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
bore, 2632 Bp. Hall Invisible ll^crld 11. i, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. Walker Epictetus* Mar. xxxviii, As whether. .Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-man’s Head. 1830 Scott Detnonol. vii.'2o4 
Wretches filter for a course of hellebore than for the stake. 
X884 Tennyson Becket IV. ii, 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 
may madden him — madden Against his priest beyond all 
hellebore. 

2 . With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of 
the genus Hellebortts : Black Hellebore, (a) of 
the ancients, H. cjpicinalis\ (^) of some modems, 
the Christmas Rose, H, niger\ Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., H. viridis\ 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, H. fetidns ; Ori- 
ental or Hast Indian Hellebore, H. orientalis. 
b. of the genus Veratmm (N.O. Melanthaeesd), 
sometimes called False Hellebore ; 'White Helle- 


bore (of the ancients), V.albim\ Swamp Helle- 
bore, V. viridey also called American or Green 
Hellebore, c. Winter Hellebore, the Winter 
Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. 

[X390 Gower Conf. HI. X30 His [ATgors] herbe, which Is 
him betake, Is hote cleborum the blacke. 1298 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvit. ^.(1495)625 Eleborus.. the Roraa3’ns 
calle this herbe Veratrum. .ancf iherof is two manere of 
kyndes : w^te and blacke.] 1378 Lvte Dodoensm. xxiv. 
348 White Ellcbor vnprepared, and taken out of time and 
place . , is very hurlfull to the body. 2390 Spenser F. Q. n. 
vii. 52 Dead sleeping Popp}*, and black Hellebore. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powder of 
White Hellebore up the nose. 2^78 G. White Selbome 
Let. xli. (1875) 249 Hellebortts fatidus, stinking hellebore, 
bear’s foot, or sclterwort . . women give the leaves pow- 
dered to children troubled with worms. Hellebortts viridit, 
green hellebore. 1858 Hocc Ve^. Kingd, 737 White Helle- 
bore {Veratrum album), a native of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, is a violent emetic and catliartic. 2873 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 53^ Black Hellebore has been used by some- 
as a purgative emmenagogue, but is now very rarely if ever 
employed. 

3 . ait rib. and Comb.y as hellebore-root. 

2792 OsiiALDiSTON Brit. Sportsm, s.v. Hrrbesi They put 
into a horse’s counter a piece of hellebore-root. 18^8 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. aVIL 742 Hellebore-poisoning., 
results from the joint action of the two active principles con- 
tained in the plant. 

Hence HeHobora'ceous a.y botanically related 
or akin to the hellebores iSyd. Soe. Lex. 1886) ; 
He'Uoborate a., mixed or prepared with hellebore; 
HcUobore'ln, HelleboTesin, HelIebore*ti2i, 
and Helle’borin, chemical principles derived from 
hellebore ; Hellebo*rlc a . , of or pertaining to helle- 
bore ; + Helloboro'se a., Tull of hellebore' (Bailey 
vol. II. 1727) ; HeZlebo'rous a.y of the nature of 
hellebore ; i* Hellebory (elebory) » Hellebore. 

2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 35 Take the roots of 
white elebory, otherwise called neesing powder. 1609 Bp. 
W. Barlow Nameless Cath. 4 An Eleborous purge 

to make him disgorge the gall of his bittemesse. 2633 Hart 
Diet Diseased tti. xi. 272 His helleborale medicines. xSix 
TUtros Hints /"r. Her. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 2B72 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 695 Hetteborin, Css Hia Og, and 
HelUboreln, Cse H44 On, two glucosides existing in^lhe 
roots of Hellebortts ntger nod H. wrrViV . . Helleborin , . 
occurs but .. sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore . . Helleboreln is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but occurs in considerably larger 
Quantity than helleborin, even in the latter,. By boiling with 
dilute acids, it is resolved into helleboretin, C14 H^o Osi 
which separates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
..[Helleborin] is resolved by boiling with dilute acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, C30 Hsg Oi. xZyi Har* 
LEV Mat. Pled. (ed. 6 ) ;r6S The activityof the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and helleboreln. 
Helleborine (heO/borain). Bot. [mod. ad. 
Gr. iWtPop'ivt] a plant like hellebore : see -IKE : 
cf. F. eJleborhief] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus Epipaciis (formerly called Serapias), or 
of the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

1597 Geuarde Herbal ii. cvi. § x. 357 Helleborine is lib® 
vnto white Hellebore^ and for that cause we haue giuen it 
the name of Hellebonne. 2778 Lichtfoot FI. Scot. (17891 
1. 527 -yrm/raf Z.rH,, Marsh Helleborine. 1778 
G, White Selbome (1B53) II. xl. 266, Serapias lati/olia, 
helleborine. Plod. The helleborines have mostly ^dujl- 
coloured flowers ; three or four species are found in Britain. 

attrib. 2748 Phil. Trans. XLV, 159 The most elegant 
Flower of all the helleborine Tribe. 

Helleborism (he-Uboriz’m). Med. [mod. ad. 
Gr. cAAc/Sopiff/ids a curing by hellebore, f. Iblbi- 
^opi^iiv to Hellebobize.J a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hellebore, b. ‘ The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the system 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration’ 
{Syd. Spc.Lex.1^^6). c. A iJurgative made from 
hellebore, 

2621 Burton Anal. PTel. ii. v. i. iii, That famous Helle- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his c(m- 
sultations and counsells. 2640 Chilmeao tr. Perrands 
Erotomania 169 (T.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
with all his medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sick with love. 1883 J. B. Wood Addr. Hahne- 
tnann 5 His public thesis, on the Helleborism of the Ancients. 

Hs'lleljorize, v. [mod. ad. Gr. iK\ePopi(-ov 
to dose with hellebore : see -IZE.] Iraits. To treat 
or dose with hellebore, as for madness. 

a 1836 Sir W. Hariilton (Ogilvie), I am represented . . os 
one w’ho would be helleborised as a madman for harbouring 
the absurdity. 

+ He-llen, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hell sb. + -Eb' 

Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 
a 1223 After. R, 150 pis world . . is al biset of helle muchar^ 
[flf.y.S'. T.y C. hellene muchereO. c 2230 Halt Pleid. 41 
teameO hire in boredom of pelaSevnwiht, he hellene schucke. 
'ri..E.E.A Hit, P. C. 306 Out of pe hole pou me herde, of 
hellen wombe I calde, and pou knew myn vncler steuen. 
STellene (helJ*n, he*lrn). Also 7-8 Hellen. 
[a. Gr. ''EWjjv a Greek.. The pi, occurs first in 
Homer, asjthe name of a Thessalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief ; in the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 
A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 
race. b. A subject of the modem kingdom of 
.Greece or Hellas. 

. 1663 Stillisgfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 12 Although the 
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name of Hellens at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 IVhitakrrs Aim. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark, .elected 
King of the Hellenes. .1863. 

Hence Helle‘nedom,the Grecian realm or world ; 
f Helle'nish a. — Hellenistic. • 
x6S9^ Jer. Taylor in EvelytCs Diary ^ zZ ’ yi ) III. 128 The 
word is used by the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure. 1891 /v«'. July 188 

Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedom. 

Hellenian (helrnian), <1. and 5 ^. rare. [f.Gr. 

*E\Xijvi-os Hellenic + -an.] 

A. adj. Grecian ; Hellenic. 

1813 T. Busby V. 917 The Chaldean Magi., 

whose pride To vanquish the Hellenian doctrine tried. 
1830 tr. Aristoph.y Knights joo Hellenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory I 

o.sb. = Hellene, in the Homeric sense, 
ridxx Chapman //fWti843) 1 . 11. ^ In Hellade where live 
the lovely dames, The Myrmidons, Helenians, andAchives, 
rob’d of fames. 

Hellenic (helrnik, -e’nik), a. (sd.) [ad. L. //e/- 
ienicus, a. Gr. 'F.\\-qviK-6s : see Hellene and -ic,] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Gieeks, ancient 
or modern ; Greek, Grecian. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.)42 So great an injury they then 
held it to be depriv’d of Hellenick learning. X83S Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . 63 Before the name and dominion of the Pelasgians 
had given way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 Farrar 
Si. Paul ii. 30 The glamour of Hellenic grace. x^7 Daily 
News 22 Feb. 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B. sb. a. The (Jreek language, b. pi. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Landor {.iitl£\ Hellenics. 1855 (////<») Xenophon’s 
Hellenics, or Grecian History. 1870 Anderson hhsnons 
Amer. Bd. HI. i. it They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 
Hence Helle’nicize 7/., to make Greek, to grascize. 
1834 Badham Halieut. 467 Resolved .. to hellenicize the 
name. 

HeUenism (hedeniz’m). [a. Gr. 'E\\i]vi<r^-6s 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. *EWr}vi(€tu to Hellenize : see -ism,] 

1 . A peculiarity of the Greek language ; esp, a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

x6^ Holland Avtm. Marcell. Annot. Clija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in Helfenisme. x6r4 Selden Titles non. 108 That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Heftenisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Gregory An Order Cofnui,, Onens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisroe Intheold, and but an Hellemsmein the newTesta- 
ment. X7X* Addison Sped. No. 285 F p Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Critickscall Hellenisms. 
X77X Macpherso.s Inlrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 \Vhen^ Greek was first studied ..it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2 . Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas ; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispersion, by the later Romans, 
etc . ; the principle of hellenizing. 

^ x86* Merivale Bern. jEwi/. ( 1865) VII. Iv. 34 TheHellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Farrar St. Paul vii.126 Hellenist .. means, 
ill the first instance, one who * Gracises ’ in language or 
mode of life .. Now this HeUenism expressed many shades 
of difference, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which it is 
used. Hid. 130 That detestation which had once burned in 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. 

3 . The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 

Grecian culture. ‘ . 

x86s Grote Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and Utcrature— Asiatic and Alexandrian HeUenism — ^were 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinburne Bss .4 Stud.(i 6 j^) 188 'I’heir exquisite Hellenism 
of .spirit. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. X97 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthonism of Hoijier. 
i88x Daily Nctvs i Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they .say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that form of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869, 
Hebraism. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. ^ Anarchy iv. (1875) r36To get rid 
of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which HeUenism holds out before human 
nature ; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
HeUenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism, .are 
full of what we call sweetness and Ughu I 6 id. 14^ As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes by the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instatement of man’s intellectual impulses and of 
HeUenism. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XL 150 Mr. Arnold treats 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and HeUenism which 
between them divide the world. 

4 . Greek nationality; theHellenicrace or ‘world* 
as a political entity. 

1W3 Seeley E.xpans. Eng. 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train. x886 Manch. Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
'I'he Government believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced. x8^ Daily News 
23 Feb. 9/1 , 1 shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 


Hellenist (hedenist). [ad. Gr, *EWT]vi(TTris 
a follower of the Greeks in language, etc,, one who 
Hellenizes, f. *E\Xr)vt(civ to Hellenize : see -isr.] 

1 . One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied esp. to those Jews of the 
Dispersion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less afiected by Greek influences. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (i6x4> 137 The Hebrewes and 
Hellenists often disagreed. 1653 Hammond Annot. Acts 
VI. I (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists. 1870 Farrar 
St. Paul vii. 125 It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist.. properly applies. .n mean.s one'w’ho 
‘Grzecises ’ in language or mode of life. .It is therefore., the 
..antithesis. .to strict 'Hebrews*. . x88i N.T. (R. V.).^c/4 
vj. I ITiere arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews \tnarg. 
Hellenists] against the Hebrews. 

atirib. Gibbon Auiobiog, (X896) 141 The corrupt 

dialect of the Hellenist Jews. 

2 . One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
ture ; a Greek scholar. 

t68o Dalgarno Didascolocophus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must add [etc.]. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. iii.Sj In Italy.. there were still 

f irofessors of it (Greek] in the university; but no one Hel- 
enist distinguishes this (i7thl century. 1880 Contemp. Rev. 
XXXVII. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with considerable knowledge of Greek). 

3 . One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 
15th century. In mod. Diets. 

Helleziistic (helenkstik), a. [f. prec. -f -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greek language, with many foreign elements, cur- 
rent in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, after the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), or Hellenisiick, 
belonging to Greece. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sal- 
masius rejects the common opinion of (he learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 18*7 G. S. Faber Expiatory 
Sacr, III Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. *837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) H. 373 
He [Salmasius] says .. in the last age (i.e. prior to 1643) 
the very name of Hellenislicwas unknown to scholars. x88x 
Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 398 The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews. 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancient Greeks of this 
later age, when the tnie Hellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alexander. 

X874 hlKHSTTY Soe. Life Greece X. 207 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belonged more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. 

Hence BeUeTii'sticisixi, the Hellenistic condition 
or stage of history, 

1897 Daily Chron. 24 May, This chance in the world’s 
history, the change from Hellenism to Hellenisticism, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmlxed blessing. 
Hellenistical (heleni’sUkal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = Hellenistic, 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Hellenistical^ pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. x66x Erxi. Life Hammond (R.), 
Into the importance of the hellemslical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Monthly Rev. 94 This is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. 

Hence Helleni’sticaUy adv., in a Hellenistic 
manner ; in Hellenistic Greek, 

1646 J, Gregory Notes <9 Obs. 59 Shakar is often ren- 
dered by the LXX dSixia, which therefore may beare the 
same signification Hellenistically in this place. 2819 G. S. 
Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 346 It bears such a sense 
HelIcnislicaUy. 

Selleuization (hedenoiz^i'jDn). [f- next + 
-ATION,] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hellenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything, 

1873 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece ii. iii. I. 446 
In Sicily also the Hcllcnisation of the coast had made pro- 
gress. 1881 Athen^sn 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Hellenx- 
zationofihe Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, ; 
and the national character. 

Sellcuize (hedenaiz), v. [mod. ad. Gr. *EAA.i7- 
to speak Greek, to make Greek, f. ''EWrjv 
Hellene.] 

1 . tnlr. To use the Greek Language ; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 
a Greek or Hellenist. 

16x3 [see Hellenizing vbl. sb. below]. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. tv, i. 279 Such (of the Jews] as did 
Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. *653 Hammond Annot. Acts vi. x (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus . . to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have 
skill in the Greek learning. x8o6 Edin.Rev, VII. 493 In 
Alexandria . . the Egyptian superstitions, - condescended to 
hellenize a little. *879 Farrar St. Paul ii. 27 There had 
been . . Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far more 
serious than the language wluch they spoke. 

b. noncC'Use. To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b). 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. Sr Anarchy Pref. (1875) 47 Now 
and lor us, it is a time to Hellentse, and to praise knowing ; 
for we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued doing. 

2 . trails. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character. 

X799 \V. Taylor in Kobberds Mein. I. 290 Perhaps I 
shall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Blackw. 


Ma^. LVII. 5t4.To Anglicize Pindar is not the adventure.’ 
It IS to Hellenize an English reader, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized ? 

Hence Helleaizea///. a . ; He’llenizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; He-Uenizer, one who affects the Greek 
language and ways. 

x6i3 Purchas Pilpdmage (:6i4) 137 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues. 1844 W. Kay in Fleury's Eccl. Hist. III. 29 
I Pclagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1846 

Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 177 There were numbers of hellen- 
izing' Jews just in these parts, 1854 Keightley Myihol. 
Greece ^ Italy (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Hellcnisers said she 
W.TS Minerva. 1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome vi. 283 
Leontius, the candidate for the throne selected by the 
Heathenizers, or Hcllenizers, for the names have the s-ime 
iinporL ‘ 1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 151 Ulr. Arnold, a Hel- 
lenizer by every instinct of his nature. 

II Heller (hedar). Also 6-7 halier. [Ger. 
heller y in MHG. hdUer^ halier^ ‘usually assumed 
to he named from the imperial city Sckwabisch- 
Hallf where it was first coined’ (Kluge).] 

A small coin formerly current in .Germany, worth 
half a pfennig ; also a coin ~ xh> ^ crown {-^ of 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckford {1642) 134 -The 
sumnie which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sailers hut Hallers or Pennings. 1617 Moryson Itin. 
1. 287 (Stanf.) At Nurnberg. . two halier make one pfenning. 
1842 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv, 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day to the workmen. 1895 Baedeker's Eastern 
Alps Introd. xx The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone)=sioo Heller. These new coins, however, are 
still comparatively rare. 

Hellespont (hedesppnt). [ad. Gr. 'EW-qairov^ 
Tor ; explained as sea (xrovTor) of Helle (’’EXAiy), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.] The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the stor)' of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

i5S)X Shaks. Two Gent. r. i. 22 & 26 Val. Some shallow 
Siorie of deepe loue, How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont. .You are ouer-bootes in loue, And yet j'ouneuer sworn 
the Hellespont. 1657 Lust's Domin. n. lii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 123 Your Vk'ife. .She’s the Hellespont divides my love 
and me. 

Hence Hellespomtia^, Hellespo'utlne adjs.^ of, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

2649 Stanley 29 Because the Hellespontiack 

power they slight. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Jvii. 225 
Arridsus was appointed to the Hellespontine Pbr>'gia. 

Hell-fire, hell fire. [Orig. two words, helle 
being genitive case; in later use usually hyphened. 
In N, T. versions rendering Gr, yUwa rov vvplt 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery helL] 

1 . The fire of hell. 

axooo Boeth. Melr. viii. 101 Etne . , J)at mon helle f>T 
hateS wide, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 9 Asend on 
helle fyr 1138* Wyclif, fijr ot helle ; 15*6 Tinoalk, hell 
fyre; 2582 Rhem, hel of firej. axtx$ After. R. 150 
IwurS, bulen eude, helle fares fode. a 2300 Cursor M. 
2894 pat jee in hell fire for brin. 25*6 Tindale Matt.' y, 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. 42x600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
App. I § 34 Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, 
but hell-fire for them. i860 Emerson Cond. Li/e, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither, .hell-fire, nor ichor, .can get 
rid of this limp band. 

2 . A member of a Hell-fire club. 

27*0 in Malcolm Mann. 4- Cusi. Loud. (1808) 149 The 
Hell- Fires., fly at Divinity. 'The third person of the'l'rinity 
is what they peculiarly attack . . calling for a Holy-Ghoi^- 
pye at the Tavern. 

o. attrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. (See N. & Q. 
12 May i860, 27 Aug. 1892, etc.) 

27*1 {title) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. 2755 Connoisseur'Sio. 54 The Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of the last 
generation, .struck out mighty good jokes from all kinds of 
violence and blasphemy. 18*2 De (Juincey Wks. 
(1863) Xlll. 224 When a member of the Hell-fi/e club, he 
actually lied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 1825 R. Chambers Trad. 
Edinb. II. 259. x88i Haydn’s Diet. Dates, Hell'Jire clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 2721. 

4 . advb. In profane use : ‘Damned’. 

2760 C. JoHN.STON Chrysal (1761) II. i. i. 2 The weather 
in summer is hellptre hot, in winter hell-Jire cold. IS ow 
what sense can the very Devil himself . . make of such con- 
tradictions ? 


Hell-fired, a. 

L. ‘ Set on fire of hell * (Jns. iii. 6). 

17x1 Ken CAr7V/t>//</7 Poet. Wks. 2721 1-447 Blasphem’d 
' ev’ry Hcll-fir’d Tongue. 

1 . As an intensive: ‘ Damned *. Cf. All-fjbed. 
756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans HI. 257 Sir be is a 
-11-fir'd good creature. 

He*llfnl. [f. Hell sb. ^ -ruL.] As many as 
11 could hold.’ ... 

637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 218 9 ^”®* ^ 

5 knot so fast that the fingers of the deyjis wd heJ ' 
sins cannot loose iL 28^ J. Parker Afost. LiJ • 5 
host, an army, a whole..beTlfuI of human 

leil-gate, //. BeU-gates. [O'-K- 

3rds.] The portal or entrance of nell. , 

lo« >Elf.,c W I. Ur' Hiri-nd Cn« lobrac 
lie satu. csx 6 o Hatton Gosp. * * Hene-^its 

majen on-3ean ^ *3*^ ^'r iti. ^urc 

al to.breel2. exA^ T.rawr/o’ -V/z/- (Surtees; 314 Ouic 
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porter at helle gate Is haldcn so strate. 1590 Spenser Q. 
II. vii. 25. 1626 Shirley Brothtrs ii. i, Sloulhs, that day 
and night Are open, Hke helhgates, to feed. x66j Milton 
P, L. II. 746 The Portress of Hell Gate. 

He'U^ammite, he'lgramite. U.S. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydalus conntius, 
the hellgrammite fly, allied to the May-fly, used 
as a favourite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kingsley Slojid. Nat. Hist. II. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish*bait, having a very tough integu- 
ment, so that one larva suffices to catch several fish; and 
they are called by fishermen ‘crawlere’, ‘dobsons*, and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, ‘ hellgramnutes 

Se'lUioffite. Chem. [from the name of the 
inventor Hellhoff.] An e.xplosive, a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc.), in fuming nitric acid. 

1885 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Aug. 9/4 A new* cxplosjve . . 
hellhoffite .. invented by Hellhoff and Gruson. Ibid.^ A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured into a bowl could not be ex* 
ploded by a lighted match. 1895 Cundiu. & Tii. Diet. 
Explos. Pref. 42. 

t £[e*llll 00 d. Obs, The state or personality 
of an infernal being; usually as an ironical title. 

i6as Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker 11. ii, We might 
have done some fine thing To have made thy heUbood 
laugh. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nauy Land Ships 
Wks. i. 02/* To sacrifice themselues..and all that they 
esieeme dearest vnlo them, to his infernall Helhhood. 

He'U-hoxind. [Orig. two words, helle in 
genitive case.] 

1 . Hoimd or dog of hell ; esp. in Greek and Latin 
mythology, Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

c888 K, iELFRED Boeih. xxxv. § 6 pa sceoldc cuman pasre 
helle bund, pass nama..wa:s Ceruerus. Joo6 Charier in 
Ccd. Dipl. III. 350 Sy he toren of hellehundes to 5 um on 
Sam egeslicum hcllewitum. *340-70 Alex. 4- Dhui. 792 5 ® 
ben to he helle-hond hoUiche idike,Tri>cerberus he tenful of 
wham i tolde haue. c X440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 167 
pe helle-huntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. 1667 
hliLTON P. L. X. 630 My Hell’hounds to lick up the dran 
and filth Which man’s polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. i8ax Shelley /’rv/wtf.Vi. Unb. 1.408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2 . A fiend j a fiendish person : as a term of execra- 
tion. , 

c 1420 Metr, Life St, Hath. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sara.syn, . Helle hounde, thou fowle wyghie. a 15*9 Skelton 
P^ Sparrmoe 89 From that hell hounde, That lyeth in 
cheynes hounde, XS 3 * Moise Con/iit. TindaU Wks. 446/1 
Neither IiUther,Tynafal, nor Huskin, nor all y< hel houndes 
that deuyl hath in hys kenelL 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. I. ii. (i8to) 39 Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre from Corke. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 553 p 2, 1 am 
sure these shameless hell-hounds deserved it highly. 1777 
Earl Chatham Sp. in Ho. Lords 18 Nov., These horriule 
hell-hounds of savage war. 1879 Browning Iv^n IvUno* 
vitch 2o8 Hellhounds, we baulk you I 

3. a/trii. and Coi/tb. 

1719 De Foe Cmsoe ii, lx, Villains ! hell-hound dogs I 
17^ By‘Stander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. i8ix W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rfa,^. XXXII. 1x7 To account and 
apologise for the hell-hound-hearted mangling fury. 

He*llicat, a. and sb. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott of halokit (Haxok) ; perh. with 
some notion of hell-cat.] 

J^.adj. Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant; rompish. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxxii, I dare sae now it had been on 
some hellicat errand or other. 18x6 — Auiig.xxxxx, I want 
to see what that hellicale quean Jenny Rintherout’s doing. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat .. lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sb. A wicked creature : cf. Hell-cat. 
x8i6 Scott £/. DtvarfXx^ Let us hut get puir Grace out o' 
that auld hellicat’s clutches. 1893 Stevenson Catriona a68 
It’s highly po.««ible the hellicat would trj' and gar me to 
marry her when he turned up. ■ 
t He’lliclc, a. Otfs. rare. [OE. had hel-lic hell- 
ish, infernal, f, hel -f -//V -like. It is not clear 
whether the i 6 th c. use was a l evival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; hellish, infernal. 

c xooo ^Elfric Horn. I. 380 Da hellican fynd. Ibid. II. 78 
Scj’ldis he w£es to hellicere .susle. 1581 J. Studlkv tr. 
Seneca's Hippolytns 67 h. Who when the hellickc hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in chaynes he dragd above the 
ground. Ibid. 73 llie HellickTyrant knoweshts perfect tale. 

Sellier (he*lyoj). Now dial. Also 5-6 helyer, 
helier, 5, 9 Lillyer. [ME. helyer^ f, Hele z/., 
to cover : cf. sawyer^ etc.] A slater or tiler. 

rx45o T. Walsingham Hist, An^l. an. 1381 in Camden 
Audica, Hibernica,^\c. (1602’) 252 i 3 uctor. .dictus Walterus 
Helier, vel Tyler. Ibid, 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walteru.s Helyer. 1467 Ordin. Worcester in £n^. 
Gilds (1870)398 Tylers called hillyers. 1562 A c/5 Elh, c.4 
§ 30 The Art., of a Smith. .Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Helier, 
Tyle-maker. 1625 Ussher Ausw. Jesuit 287 He that 
covercth the house %rita tile or slate, is from thence com- 
jnonly called a hellier. • S. Coleprfas in Phil, Trans. 
IV. 1009 The most experienced HelHers (or Coverors with 
Slat). 1725 Loud. No. 6400/8 Francis Budd,' late of 
Horwood, Hellier. x888 Elworthy W.^ Somerset Word' 
bk.y Hellier., a slater ; one who heles roofs . - A thatcher is 
never (^led a hellier. [Hence the surnames Hellier, 
Helyar, Hillycr, Hilliard, Helyard.X 

HelHer, obs. form of Halyard. 

Helling*, dial, form of covering, roof. 

Hellish, (he-lij), d, {adv.] [f. He'll sb. + -ish.] 
1 . Of, belonging or pertaining to hell or the in- 
fernal regions ; infernal. 

XS30 Palscr. 315/1 Hell)*S5he, belongyng to helle, /ar- 
tanegue, infernal. 2590 Spcnser F. Q, r. ii. a Who, all in 


rage, .gan threaten hellish palne. 2687 Death's^ Vis. Pref. 
(17x3) 11 The Furyand Hideousness of that Hellish Prince. 
1727 De For Syst. Mane i. ii. (1840) 48 The last is truly 
called diaholicaf and hellish magic. 

b. Belonging to Hades. 

1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, Oct 30 His musicks might the 
hellish hound did tame. m7o4 T. Brown Praise Dnothen- 
ness Wks. 1730 1 . 37 In vain docs Hercules boast of all his 
victories, of his Hydra.. and the hellish Cerberus. 

2 . Of the nature or character of Iiell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish. 

xs^ Comment, Boner in Shelton*s Whs. (1843) I. Introd. 
Z2S Komishe derision. And hcHishe deuision. 2604 Shaks. 
0 th. V. ii. 568 To you, Lord Gouemor, Remaines the Censure 
of this hellish villatne. 271* Steele S/eet. No. 402 f3 , 1 sir 
down and describe my present Disposition with so hellish 
an Aspect. 2798 Coleridge Anc, Mar. ii. iti, I liad done 
a hellish thing, And it would work 'em woe. x8*6 Scott 
Woodst. xii, But we heard hellish noises, 
b. As an intensive : cf. infernal^ devilish. 

2798 CtmnVr in Pub, 7 rw/x. (1799) 11 , 307 Why did 

you ride at such a hellish rate! 

B. adv. Infernally; execrably. Sometimes 
a mere coarse intensive : cf. devilish. 

26x3 PoRCHAs (2624) 481 A mouth O hellish 
wide. 2768 Foote Devil on Two Sitchs I. Wks. 1700 11 . 251 
You make a little free with our condition . . as, hellish dull, 
damn'd clever, hellish cold. 2702 Charlotte Smith Des- 
vtond II. 37 You ‘ve got a hellish clever trotting mare. 

Hellishly (hedijli), adv. [f. prec. -t- -lt2 .] 
In a hellish manner; in/emally, devilishly; exe- 
crably. Sometimes merely intensive. 

cz5^ J. Jeffere Bugbears 1. IL 50 in Archiv Stud, 
Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 308 Amedeus is so hcllishely 
bent on the muck of this world, x^x R. H. Arrai^tm. 
Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 218 The Dtvell .. horribly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1754 Richardson Grandtson 
(28x0) VI. xxxi. 22X If he had not Interposed so hellishly as 
he did.. I had been the husband ofMiss Byron in twohours. 
1778 Learning at a Loss I 152 A dark Chesnut .. gets on 
hellishly, a remarkable Gift of going. 

Hellishness (he*lijnes). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 
nature or disposition. 

x6o8 Machin Dumb Knt. iv. in Hozl. Dodsley X. 182, 

I was. .star-cross'd wdih some hag's hellishness. 1648 Gace 
West Ind. xiv. 82 Outward seeming and frothy sanctity, 
and inward hellishnesse. 2826 in Col^lt Rur. Rides (1S85) 
II. 192 Enough to convince any one of the hellishness of 
this system I 2854 Duff in G. Smith Life xxL (x88x) 342 
Such utter absolute hellishness I never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (heiait). [f. Hell sb. + -ite.] 

1 . An inhabitant of hell. 

1866 D. Forbes 45S.V. The poet 

Sa'dr says that ‘to those in heaven A’raj would seem hell, 
but the helliies would call A'raf paradise'. 

2 . The proprietor of a ‘ hell * or gaming-house, 

x8^ Times 9 Oct. in Wesim. Rev. (1829) XI. 3x9 ’The 

heiUtes at all the 'hells' . .resort to ever>* species of cheating. 
2838 Jas. Grant Sh. Lcnd.^ 355 In all the gaming-houses of 
any note, there are unprincipled reckless persons in the pay 
oft he hellites. 1870 A. SrEiNMETZCnwiV/^ Table IL iv,93. 
Hell-kettle. A deep black gulf. or abyss; 
a name locally applied to holes or pools popularly 
supposed to be bottomless. . . 

2577 Harrison Enetand i. xxiv. (1881) xii. 164 What the 
foolish people dreame of the hell kettles, it is not w-orthie 
the rehearsall , . There are certcine pils^ or miher three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlington., which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels Kettles. 1634 Relat. Short 
Sun'ey (in Longslaffe Darlington), The three, .deepe pitts 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling by Darlington. 1698 
Frycr./Icc.£. India 4- P. 2^0 An huge Casm, or Hell-Kettle 
was left where the Mountain had emptied its self 

f He'llness, Obs. vmce-wd, [f. Hell sb. -f 
-h’ESS^ after Highness,] A title for a person of 
diabolical character : = Hellhood; • 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iU..iv. Captaines 1007 
TTicre’s not a king among ten thousand kings But. .gildeth 
those that glorffie his Folly, That sooth and smooth, and 
call his HclT-ness holy. 

Hello (heln«’), int. and sb. [var. of Hallo, q.v.] 
An exclamatio.! to call attention ; also e.xpressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 
expectedly. A. as int, 

2883 Breadioitmers 241 Hello, Andy ! you asleep. • 2888 
Black Adv, Hottsc’boai xxiii, Hello — here’s more about 
evolution. 

B. as sb. ' 

1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 45 The amount of 
‘Hellos’ ‘Are you thcres?' and ’Speak louder, pleases* .. 
that must at such times be poured out and wasted .. before 
the break fin telephonicconnexion] is realised. 

Comb, 2895 Critic6 Apr. 263/2 'ITie awful nuisance of the 
central [telephonel office, and. .what is familiarly known as, 
the ‘hello-girl’. 

Hence Hello v,, to shout hello L 
289s Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you everj’ minute, * Have you finished ? ‘ while you are 
straining your ears to hear what the person you are talking 
to is saying. 

t Helltia*tioxl. Obs.rare^^. [ad. L. 

iion-em (/tF/-), n. of action f. helludrf to gorman- 
dize (see next).] ‘A devouring gluttony ' (Blount 
Gl 0 S 50 g 7 \ 1656). 

t Hellue, V. Obs. rare~‘’^. In 6'helue. [ad, 
L. helludrt (/r?/-), f. helhto (see next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. • j 

1570 Levins Manip, 59/11 Helue../<7/iV<TrY, deglutire. 


iiHelluo (hc‘HH|0). Also 7 helluoli. [L. 

j helhto, heluo a gormandizer.] 

1 . A glutton, gormandizer; iransf. and fig. a 
greedy devourer. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) The insaciablcsi 
■ Hclluo, the dcuouringest glutton, or the greediest cormorant 
that is. 2631 R. H. Arraignnt. Whole Creature v. 32 
They cate like gurmundizing Helluohs, 1678 Cudwortii 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 4^25 Thereby making him to be a Hclluo 
and Devourer of Gods, a 1734 North Exam. in. vi. j 63 
(1740) 470 To let an Hclluo loose upon the Revenue, which 
should be too hard for all Retrenchment. 2822 T. Taylor 
Apuleius vin. 184 In this ludicrous way the crier treated 
chat hclluo. 

2 . Zool, A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Carybidts. 

+ He'llnous, a. [in-eg. f. prec.] Gluttonons. 

2641 J. Johnson- / fru/n Los>e 2 Shce, making me the 
cadaver ofner love to feed her helluous gorge. 

Hence Helluo'slty, gluttony. 

*799 Public Characters xox So voracious and insatiable U 
his nelluosity. *830 Fraseds Mag. 1 . 748 'Ibe helluosiiy of 
my reading, and omnivorous voracity with which 1 digest., 
all manner of languages. 

Hellward (he'hvpid), adv. and adj. [f. Hell 
sb. + -WAiii) : orig. to hellwardi] 

A. adv. Towards hell : a. Downward, towards 
the centre of the earth, b. Towards the place of 
final punishment. 

2377 Lancl. P. PI, B.xvin, 114 A wenche..Cam walkynge 
in he wey, to-helle-ward she loked. rx44o Jacob’s Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 170 pe depthe of H skete of conlncyoun musle 
he depe in sorwe downward, to helle-warde. 1623 Iasi?. 
dElfric on 0 . 4 - N. Test, Pref. ^ 3 We are hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downc 
agatne with abysse of despaire to helward. 2675 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 225 Then of the ram and ewe let out the blood 
Into the pit; their heads to hell-ward place. 27*6 W. 
Broome Ep. to Elijah Fenton 97 Trees . . Root hell-ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 2789 Burns Ode in Ment. 
Mrs. Oswald, Doom’d to share thy fiery fate^ She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies. 2B32 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. lii, Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 

B. adj. Directed or condneting to hell, 

2820 Moir in Blachw. Mag, XXV. 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven. 

He’U-weed, he’Uweed. A name given to 
certain plants, noxious as weeds, and difficnlt to 
eradicate: a. the species of X>oMgt ■ {Cusa/ta) 
parasitic on cultivated plants ; b. Hedge Bindweed, 
Convolvulus sepiuni ; c. Kanunculus aryensis, 
2640 Parkinson Thent. Dot. 20 Cusatta as it is generally 
called, .is called of the Country people Helbweede, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 2670 [see Devil's-cuts). 
2829 Glover Hist. Derby I. X09 Cusenia europoea, greater 
dodder, hell weed or. devil’s guts. 1879 Prior PlanUn., 
Helhtvecd, dodder, so called from the trouble and ruin it 
causes in fiax fields. 

i" He’Uyi c- {pdv.) Obs. [f. Hell sb, + -y 
( or ? -LY).J Of or belonging to hell ; of the nature 
of hell ; hellish,’ ihfernal, devilish. 

2532 More Confut, Tindate \Vk5. 423/2, I call heariely 
to y* spirite of God to quenche the foule fyrebrond of y® 
helly light. 2556 J. Heywood Spider 4 “ E. Ixvi, No 
w'orldlie sight More like bell then was sight of th.Tt hellie 
fight. 2563 Baldwin in Mirr. Plag., How Collingboume 
was Executed (2815) II- 366 Helley haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles. 2583 Stanvhurst /Eneis iv.' (Arb.) 103 His 
rod .. by which from the helly Boc^doTouzt tost souls he 
freelh. 26x3 Acc, Anglesea (Halliw.) 39 Authority con- 
ferr’d upon him to keep this helly trade. 

B. adv. tiellishly, infernally. 
x6oo Tourneur Transf. Metamorph. Iviil, With poyson 
hellie hlacke, a 1762 Lady M. W. Montagu Poems 
(1785) 53 No rake helly gay, Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. . ‘ 

Helm (helm), sb.f Forms: i- helm; also 3 
hcelm, henlm, 4-7 helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. helm str. masc. — OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDiu, Du.), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
hjalmr (Sw., Da. hjehii), Goth. /«*/«.? :—OTe;it. . 
*helmo'Z pre-Teut. *kdmO'S, f. root hel- to cover, 
conceal (see Hele v.), OF. helme (mod.F. heaunie) 
masc.i It. elmo, Sp. yelmo, are from OHG. Senses 
7 and 8 are prob. from Korse.] 

I. 1 . That part of the armour which covers the 
head; a helmet. 'N.ove poet, and arch. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 422 Cassium, helm, cxooo /Elfric 
Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker Crista, helmes camb, a 2x75 

Coit, Horn. 243 pa beoS sceold helm and hrenie. c 2205 
Lay. 25813 Hffilm [^2275 healm] an his hafde. C237S Sc. 
Leg, Saints, Cristofore 549 pane gert pe kinge ane nelme 
tak. 1483 QxxrsonGold, Leg. 6sb/2 A helme of brassc on 
his heed. ^ <*2533 Ld. Berners Huon.Wy. 182 There was 
brought him a good harneis, helme, shcld, & spere. 2667 
Milton P, L. vi. 840 O're Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. 27x5-20 Pope Iliad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. IL 
IH. 345 Methought I had a helm upon my head Wrought 
all of gold. 

fig.^ czzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 293 Habbe '5 rihte hileue to 
brunie, and hope to helme, 2382 Wyclif / xn. lix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his hed. 
b. Her. *= Helmet 2. 

2864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted by the lion crest, 
f 2 . iramf. Put for a man in annonr. Ohs. 
ax^oo-so Alexander 5498 Scr Bedwyn pe bald with many 
bri^t helmes. 2470-85 Malory Arthur vi. vi, The kyng 
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of Norlhgaly’s with eyght score helmes.^ 1548 Hall 
Chron.., Hen- Vj 47 In the Vavvaiti wer eight thousande 
Healmes of Knigntes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers. 

i* 3. Christ’s crown of thorns, Obs^ 
ciooo jElfric Horn, 11 . 252 Mid f»ymenum helme his 
heafod befengon. C117S Lamb, Horn. 147 Ure helende 
hefde uppen his hefde bornene helm, a 1400 Leg, Rood 
(1871) 142 porw-out his helm pe harde hat pe pomes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe, 

II. 4. The crown, top, or summit of anything; 
in OE. €Sp. the leafy top of a tree. Obs, exc. dial. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxiv, § 10 He onginp of Sam 
vryrtrumum and swa upweardes grewp.. op Sone helm, 
cxooo jElfric Horn. II, 150 His orf ]®swode mid treo- 
wenum helme. a xioo Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 243/33 Frortdea 
robora, sepufe beamas uel helmas. 189^ Norlhumbld, 
Gloss,^ Helm, the top (crest) or head of a thing. ‘Helm o’ 
the hill ’ . . a considerable eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton, 

+ 5. The head or cap of an alembic or retort. 

XS94 Plat yewell-ho. ii. 5 Those glasses which they cafl 
bodies, .fitted to their helmes. x6io B. JoNSoit Alch. 11. i, 
She'll mount you up, like quick 'silver Over the helm. x686 
PwT Staffonhh. 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
Helm upon the first heat. 1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. {1730) II. xviii, § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 

III. 1 6. A covering. (Only in OE.), Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles iv. 64 (Or.) Under lyfte helm. 

7. A roofed shelter for cattle, etc.; ashed, north, 

. xsox Searcher's Verdicts in Surtees ATisc. (i888) 22 For 
his kid helme upon pe tenement or ground. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 58 Ibe Create Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
23. *674-91 Ray N. C, Words 36 An Helm, a Hovel. 

X85S Robinson Whitby Gloss., Helm, a hovel, an open shed 
for cattle in a field. 1863 Mrs, Toogood Yorksk. Dial., 
Helm, a cart or cattle shed. 

8 , (Also kelm-cloud.) The local name in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland of a cloud which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm j esp. 
that which accompanies the helm-wind (also occas. 
called the helni)., a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. . Helm har^ \ roll of cloud sus- 
pended in the air to the leeward of the helm-cloud. 

X777 Nicolson & Burn Hist, Westm. Cumb. I. 7 It 
is called a Helm-wind. Hid., A rolling cloud . .hovers over 
the mountain tops . . When this cloud appears, the country* 
people say the helm is up . . This helm . . continues in its 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Clarke Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud, .continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm: this is called the Helm*bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the valhes beneath as soon as it wholly vanishes. 
Ibid., Such is the- Helm-Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cross-fell. 
x8ox Coleridge /*<)///« II. 159 Ancient Skiddaw .. Thus 
spake from out his helm of cloud. xBBsHature 2^/1 Whenever 
the helm- wind was blowing, there was an easterly wind. x886 
ynil. R. Meteor. Soc. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms .. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. x888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXl V. 515/2 Here for weeks at a time prevails a kind 
of cyclone,. revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment, — the ‘helm-wind’.. 1888-9 J.G. Goodchild in 
Trans. Citmb. d* WesUn. Assoc. XIV, 44 ’The Helm' Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood of the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, being strongest along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross Fell, and 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. 

IV. 9. (ittrib. and Comb.^ as helm-hearing, 
-decked, -mover\ helm-bar, helm-cloud, helm- 
wind (see sense 8) ; helm-guard, * a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the marame- 
liere ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

axxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 243/40 Frondtgeris coronis, 
lielmberendum wuldorbeagum. cx6ix Chapsian Iliad ir. 
725 Helm-deck’d Hector. Ibid. vi. 277 The great helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of his kind. 

Helm (helm), Forms : 1 helma, 4-7 

helme, (7 helmne, 8 AV. hellim), 6 -helm, [OE. 
helma wk. masc., corresp. in stem to ON. hjdlm str. 
fem. With sense 3 , cf. MHG. helm handle.] 

1. The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering gear. 

^■725 Corpus Gl. 4 Clavusx helma. £-1050 Voc, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 182/6. CX330 R, Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 
1S060 Roheres, helmes, right for to stande. C1440 Promfi. 
Parv. 235/1 Helme, or )?€ rothere of aschyp. c 15x5 Co<^e 
LorelCs B. (Percy) 12 Some stcred at the helme behynde, 
Some wh>'steled after the wynde. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1656 
Blount Clossogr., Helme 01 the Rudder of a ship, is a 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder fora man to govern the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Sturmy MarineVs Ala^. i. 
i7.The Helmne is hard a weather, mind at Helmne what is 
said to you carefully. 1757 Gray Bard il ii. In gallant 
trim the gilded Vessel goes; Voulh on the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm, a X796 Burns (Soup), When Guil- 
ford good our Pilot stood, An’ did our hellitn ihraw, man. 
i8a6 H. N. CoLF.RtDGE West Indies 76 There was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and him.self. 

b. Use or turning of the helm, space through 
which the helm is turned. 

289* Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/1 Many of the w’ltnesses 


disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 Times vj Mar. 5/4 Very* little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port orstarboanf, would have done it. 

c. Phrases. Down with the helm, Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to windward. CFp with the helm, Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward. See also Alee, Aiiidships, 
Bear v, 37, Ease v, 9, Feel v. 12, Over, Port, 
Starboard, Weather. 

1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Amidships,.. 
Put the helm amidships, i.e. in the mladle. X833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xv. {1859) 380 Down with the helm and lether 
come round, said I. 1840 Willis in Longfellow's Life 
(1891) 1 . 371 So I up helm for my sister’s house in Brighton. 
1859 Gen. P. ■pHOMrsoN Audi Alt. II. xc. 66 See if he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can. 1875 
Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. ri. (ed.^2) 2x5 If caught in a 
hard sudden souatl, dow*n helm at once. .A tendency to 
carry lee helm should be counteracted at once. x8Bo Boy's 
own Bk. 3:6 Helm's-a-lee, the call of the helmsman when his 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2 . a. Jig. That by which affairs, etc., are guided. 
r888 K. /Elfreo Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid )>sm helnian and 
mid haem, stiorrol>re his godnesse. a 15*9 Skelton Bowge 
o/Crt. 250 Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere, 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. L79 You slander Tne Helmes o’ th State, 
£•1645 Howell Lett. v. i. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud .. 
sits at the Helm of the Church. 1679 Rslabl. Test 2 'Tis 
dangerous meddling with the Helm of State. 1770 Lang- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) 1 . 2x6/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the W'orst . . turn of fortune. X840 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the tribuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair, 
b. transf. Any part which is used like a helm. 
x66o Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. Exact Def. 15 The 
[Water-commandingl Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars .. 5. A Heim or Stem ndth Bilt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, onler, and coniroul the 
whole Operation, i860 G. H. K. Vac. 7b//n62 Salmon. . 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with their broad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water, 
t 3. A handle, helve. Ohs. > 
c 1430 Syr Gener. 3729 Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght, With long helmes of yren stoutc. 1589 Nashe 
Martins Afonths Mtnde 4$ Let them once 'cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they will cut 
downe all the wood handsmooth. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 
V. 312 A great ax« .. In which a fair well-polish’d helm 
was put. ' . . , ^ 

- 4 . atirib. and Comb., as helm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helm-coat : 
see Coat sb. 8 ; helm-maa « Helmsman q.v. ; 
helm-port (see quol .) ; f helm-stock, the tiller 
(cf. Du. helmstok). 

1884 West. Mom. News 2 Aug. 8/i The diameter of the 
*helm circle of the Defence is .. 500 yards, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 *Helm-port, that hole in the counter 
through which the head^ of the rudder passes. Helm port 
transom, the piece of timber placed athwart the inside of 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port.’ 1513 
Douglas ^ueis v. xiv. 62 Our burd hym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the “helmstok of tre. 

Helm, sb.^ dial. Also 6 helm©, S healm, 9 
dial, h)ellum, elam, elm. ■ [app; ' .related to 
Haulm, OE. healm, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Du. and LG. have also helm, in 
Holstein halm, in Heligoland hallesn ; some Du. 
dialects have helm, hellatt, hellim in the general 
sense of halm, straw. 

It has been suggested that helm might be a special 
southern development of OE. healm Haulm.] 

1 . The. Stalk of corn; the stalks collectively, 
straw ; «/. as made up in bundles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense pefh. confused with 1 
Yelm q.v.) 

1437 (see hehn-boie in 3]. 1578 Lytk Dodoens iv. viil. 461 
Barfey hath helroe or strawe, lyke wheaten strawe. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (i68x)23S The best, .is called Helm, 
that is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cut off) 
Iwund up in bundles onbruised. 1674 Ray S. 4 E. C. 
Words 68 Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the com 
is inned. a 17** Lisle Hush. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Helm, 
halm, or straw prepared for thatching. [x86z 1 . R. Wise 
New Forest (1863) 282 (In the New Forest] three elams 
make a bundle .. (In Wiltshire] the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a bundle. 1866 Black- 
uostt-Cradock Nowell 7 ckY\\\, The wind..broughtan ‘elam’ 
of thatch to shelter her.] 

b. = Haulm sb. a. 

x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Helium, the 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potaloes, clover, etc. . .Not. . 
straw of any kind . . A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2 . A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 

? Obs. or alien. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1200 The Italians, and 
Spaniards call it SPario .. Tlie Dutch Hahn. And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweedc. 1807 Contemp. June 
863 Swarms of rabbits He out in the 'helm*, buckthorn 
bushes and little du’arfpine copses (in Holland]. 

3. Comb., as helm-sheaf*, helm-bote (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 
field for thatching. 

1437 Churchw. Aee. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. 4) 178 Uno 
homini locato pro Ic stubel vocato helmebought falcando 
hoc pro dicta domo pislrinc cooperienda. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. ^ Af.ii 654 ) III. 85s Good store of Hclme-sheavcs. . 

HellU, [OE. kelmian, f. Helm irans. 
To furnish or cover with a helm. (Chiefly 
a 1000 Andreas X307 »Gr.) Niht hclmade. .beorjas steape. 
c xoooiEtFRic Gram. xViii. (Z.) 256 Galea, helm, Galeatus, 


gehelmod. CX374 Chaucer Trvylus n. 544 (^93) Maris he 
god pat htlmyd is of siel. 1523 Ld. Berners Freiss. (1812) 
II. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider, 1691 Dryden Arthur i. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your boaiy head, xyos Southey Joan 0/ Arc 
VII. 498 Then from the bank He sprung, and helm’d his 
head, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 

Helm, [f. Helm rA-] irons. To guide 
with or as with a helm ; to steer. Chiefly • 

X603 Shaks. ATeas. for Af. in. ii. 151 The bu^inesse he 
hath helmed, must..giue him a better proclamation. 1607 
Marston What you will n. i. C iij b, Fate ^Imeth all. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 613 The siecrman gaily helms 
his course along. 1884 Tennyson Becket i. iii, No forsworn 
Archbishop Shall helm the Church. 1890 RmER Haggard & 
Lang World's Desire 4\ Hehelmed the ship towards these. 

intr. or absol. x666 Lond, Gaz. No. 31/4 The Conquerors 
..helmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 

Helm, dial, [f. Helm jA-^; but see Yelm v.} 
irans. To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 

^ a X12Z Lisle Husb. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in oraer to be helmed. 1762 Forster in Phil. Trans. LII. 
475, I hada woman. .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher. 


He'lmage. [f. Helm -age.] Guid- 
ance, direction, management. 1864 in Webster. 
Helm-bar, -cloud : see Helm sb.i 8 .- 
Helmed (helmd), ppl. a. [f. Helm or sb.^ 
+ -ED.] Wearing a helm ; helmeled. 
c x*o^ Lay. 26744 Ihelmede l>eines. 1382 Wvclif Esek. 
xxxviii. 5 Men of Persis alle sheeldid and helmyd. 1583 
Stanyhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helmed 
Achilles. 1629 Milton A'h/rt'iVy 112 The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim. 1883 Oman in Academy No. 577. 
371/3 The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth. 

Helmet (he lmet), sb. Forms : 5- helmet, 
(6 helmette, healmet, Sc. hewmet, hewmond, 
heumont, 7 helmlt). [a. obs. F. kealmet, helmet, 
dim. of helme (see Headme and Helm jA"*).] 

1. A defensive cover for the head ; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened with, 
metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied greatly in shape and material at different 
periods ; the name is still given to the stiff hat of domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened w’ith bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

x47»-8s Malory Arthur vr. ix, (He] gate hym by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees. 
15x3 Douglas ASfteis ix. vii. 194 hlesapus rich hewmet 
(ed. 3553 hewmondl schynand brycht. x^a WinJet JVks. 
(1890) 11 , 6 For a waippin and a werkltime, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemmir. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light, Made of a dead 
mans skull, that setmd a ghastly sight. X789 Brlsham 
Ess. I. vii. 139 Virtue is . . a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield. 2858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Pkd. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalr}' is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. 

Hawks Past, Pleas, xxvti. Hi. The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good fayth. 1526 Tindale Eph. 
vi. 17 Take the helmet off heelth. 

fb. transf. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 
c 1500 Atelusine xxiv. 189 Men of armes, to the nonibre of 
foure thousand helmets. Ibid. xxx. 225 A houndred helmets 
of Hongcry-.valyaunt knighics &good men of weire. 

c. Extended lo other (non-military) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by .policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 
pith hat worn in hot climates. 

184a Brande Diet. Sc., etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet oi thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [1858 cf. 
helmet-maker in 9.] i88z Ogilvie s.v., Helmets of white 
felt, with folds of linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot climates as a protection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given to a kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 2883 Times 20 Feb. 6/x Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics. .sun helmets and puggarees. 

2. A representation of a helmet ; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and supporting the crest. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry iv. xv. (1611) 231 The bearing ol 
Helmets after these seueral manners. X617 Mohyson Itln. 
iiL 263 They take to themselves coates of Armes .. yet not 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, but with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the Citizens in 
Germany. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry s.\.. Helmets of different 
forms are placed above shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the bearers. 

3. The upper part of a retort ; «Helm cby 
1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouers Bk. Pkysicke 25/1 DistiDe 

therout a water, with a glasse helmet as we are used to dis- 
tille the sironge waters. 1660 ’^cnvE.NctuExp. Phys. Atech. 
viii. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Aleniblck..such as 
Chymists use in Distillations. 1683 Pettus Flela Mm. i. 
(1686) 121 Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksilver .. and pLacc 
anHelmctupon it. X858S1MMONDS Z?rW. Trade, Helmet,.. 
the upper part of a retort. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon : see quot. 1/35: 

2676 Cotton Walton's Angler iv.760tthtta.mz{piSCQnsi 

there be belmits and runts, and carriers, and ^pc«. 

]. Moore Columb. in Tcgetmeier Pigeons xix. (1867) ^4 

They are called Helmets, from their ^w‘^. 

with a plumage which is distinct in colour from in* . V 

and appears somewhat like a helmet 

2833 R. Mudie Featltered Tribes Bnt. Isles (»84x) • 

^ (in full helmet-shell.) The shell of a roonu»c 
of the genus Cassis. , , • .u 

1733 Chambers Cyzl. Supp.. Cassis ‘ 

helmet shell, a name gi^-en by Rumph»u^Jj)^ogh 
properly, lo the genus cf sHclU called doha and conchx 
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piobosae. 1756 P. Browne Jamaka (1789O -408 The .. real 
^nques come next after the 'Helmets* 1776 Da Costa 
Concfiol. 290 A Helmet, Cassis, 1863 Wood Jllusir. Nat, 
Hist. III. 381 Cameos .. that are cut from the Horned 
Helmel'sbell are white. ' • 

6. A collector’s name for a fossil echinodermj 
GaUriUs albogaUru5\ cf. helmet-stone in 9.’ 

1887 H. B. Woodward Geol, (ed. 2) 405. 

7 . Bot. The arched npper part of the corolla for 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. labiates and orchids; 
the galea. 

1^3 Mart^*n Lang. Not., Helmet, Galea.- The upper lip 
of a nngent corolla. 186* Darwin Fertil. Orchids iu (1685) 
59 The whole upper part of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attached. i86d Treas. Sot. I, 335/2 s.v. Coryanthes, At the 
foot of the column are two fleshy fbet, from whose toe per. 
petualJydistils a clear honey-like fluid, which drops intothc 
hollow of the helmet. ’ • • . ' ' 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach ; the galea. 

18*8 Stark Elan, Nat. Hist. II. 313 A corneous and den^ 
taled portion., covered by another piece of a membranous 
consistence, and arched, called th^ gaka or helmet. 

9 . attnb. and Camb.^ as helmet-bonnet, •cone, 
-crown, -feather, -hat, -head, -maker^-shape ; helmet- 
shaped, -strewn, -tubed adjs. : helmet-beetle, a 
beetle of the family Cassididse, having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corythaix, a 
tnrakoo ; f helmet-cherry* a kind of cherry ; cf. 
H£Alme; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
turn, ‘ an iron-grey bird with a bright red head * 
(Newton) ; helmet-crab, a species of King-crab, 
Limultts loiigispinus ; helmet-flower, a name for 
ivlonkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanthes ; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hornbill, Buceros galeatus ; helmet-quail, a quail 
of the American genus Lophortyx, having an 
elegant curved crest ; helmet-shell : see sense 5 ; 
helmet-stone : see sense 6. 

1794 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 87 P 6 Still see my •hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired. i8x6Prisc, Wakefield Art/. //wi. 
Ins. iv, 35 The larvae of the genus Cassida or *Helmet 
Beetle. *6xx Coren., Heaut/ne, the *Helmet cherrie, 
Heart-cherrie. J777 Wartom Poems 70 (Jo^*) Wearing in 
death his •helmet-crown, 183* Tennyson Lady of Shalott 
Hi, The helmet and the *helmct-featber Burn'd like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1507 Gerarde Herbal (J633) 972 Blew 
*Helmet-floure, or MonKS-hood, 16*9 Parkinson Paradisi 
xxvi. sxGThe poisonfuU Helmet flower. Newton 

Dki. Birds *Helmet-Hornbill, a native ofSumatra 

and Borneo. X858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, *J{elmet-maker, 
a maker of defensive coverings for the bead, worn by soldiers, 
firemen, etc, 18x3 Scorr Triertu. ir. viil, Steel from spur 
to *helmet-plume. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) I, 
283 Melampyrum.. Upper lip *helmet-shaped, compressed. 
183s Lindley luiroH. Sot, (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped, It is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufiy., 
Galea, ..z. genus of. .sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet. .This genus, when fossUe, is called in 
English the *helmet stone. 1703 Martyn Lang. Dot., 
*HeImct-tubcd Petal, GaUato-tuotdatuni fetalum. 

Hence He*linetfiil, as much as a helmet will 
hold ; He'lmetless a,, having no helmet. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators w\. xx. (1864! 416 He 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of w.atcr, 
1891 R. Kipling Light that failed ii, A hcimetless soldier 
was firing over Dick’s head. 

Helmet, V. [f. Helmet sb.'] tratts. To fur- 
nish with a helmet. 

rt x66x Fuller IVorthks 165 Helmcted on their 

heads and cre>ted like a lark. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 
V. 137, I helmeted a brow though white, And took a place 
in all men’s sight. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 637/2 Rock- 
panoplied giants.. helmeted with eternal snow. 

Helmet-crest. 

1 . (Also helmet erest.) The crest of a helmet. 

x5<^ Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. viii, Upon his first head 

in his helmet crest. X676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. 
vj, The honoured pledge you gave .. shall wave upon my 
helmet-crest. 

2 . A crested humming-bird of the genus Oxypogon. 

1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 241 The Helmet- 

crests are very curious birds, and are at once known by the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted vhe*lme.ted),///.<z. [f. Helmet sb. 
or 2,. + -ED.] Wearing a helmet. In Bot. helmet- 
shaped, galeate, 

1552 Huloet, Helmeted, galeatus. i6x* T^vo Noble K. 
1. i, Unto the helmeted Bellona use them. 1831 Don (Jan/. 
Diet. Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. 186a J. Grant Capt. of 
Guard vu. They knelt on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. 

f HelmetieT, helmettier. Obs. rare, [see 
-lER.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Holu^nd Livy xliv. xxxiii. 1191 He ordained that 
the helmetticrs or morioners [gakatos] should stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them. 

Helminth. (he*lmin{)}. [ad. Gr. eA/uvy, (\fnu0- 
(comb. form fhfuvffo-') maw-worm, intestinal worm; 
in mod.F. helminthe.'] 

1 , A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J. Hogg Microse. n. iii. 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order Treutateda, which signifies that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. Bell 


in Rep. Brit, ^Mt»r,*770 (////d A Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. 

2 . Min. A variety of chlorite occurring in felspar 
and quartz. x86x in Bristow Gloss. Mining. 

HelminthagOgUe (helmi’nfagpg), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Gr. kkfuvO- (sec prcc.) + ayoryus drawing 
forth.] 

A. adj. ‘Having power to expel intestinal worms’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1SS6); anthelmintic. 

1854 in Maync 

B. sb. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 
X704'in J, Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 Phillips »cd. 

Kersey), Helminthagogues, or llelminthicks. Medicines 
that drive out Worms, orc.auscthem to be voided. 

So HelmintbaffOffic (-agfl'd^ik), n,s=prcc. A. 

. X727 Bailey vol. 11, Helminthagogkk,^ expelling Worms. 

Helminthiasis (helminjoi*asis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. to suffer from worms, f. 

Hel.mikth’: see -asis.] A diseased condition 
characterized by the presence of worms in the body. 

x8ix in Hooper Jiled. Dki. 2865 Pop. Sc. Rev. IV, 365 
Introducing this parasite (AVMrtm'rt fixmatobid) and its 
terrible helminthiasis into this country. 1876 tr. Wasneds 
Gen. Pathol, sag The disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helmintaic (hdmi*n)>ik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
tkpLive- Helminth + -IC.] A. adJ. Pertaining to a 
helminth or intestinal worm. 

*7 SS Johnson, relating to worms. x8»*-34 
Good's Study Med, (cd. 4) I. 278 An hepatic disease, which 
gradually changed to violent helminthic symptoms in the 
stomach. 

B. sb. » Hf.lminthacogue sb, 

X704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. X7o6 in Phillips. 
Helmimtllite. Geol. [f. as prec. + -JTE.] 

‘ Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which arc usually considered as worm-trails * (Page 
Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 1859). 

Helmintlioid (helmi-njioid), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -oiD.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
minth ; vermiform. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 W. .Aitken Sc.^ ^ 
Pract. Med. (ed. 3) 2. 807 Hclminthoid Entozoa which 
have l>€cn discovered infesting the human body. 

Helmi’ntliolite. [f. Gr. ikfuveo- Helminth 
+ -LITE.] 1 1 . Pala’ont. (See qnot.) pbs. 

1846 Worcester cites Hamilton. xBSa Ocilvie, Hel- 
ininthoUte, a fossil worm, with or without sbcl). 

2 . Min. (See quot.) 

x86s-7» Watts Diet. Chent. III. 141 Hehnintholite, a I 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, and dis- ! 
tinguished bv the b^uttful red and green iridiscence of , 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, * 
at Halle in the T>to 1, and other localities, and is made into I 
a variety of ornamental articles. j 

Helinimtliolitli. Path. [f. as prec, + Gr. | 
\i6-os stone.] * A calcareous concretion produced i 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Helmintliology (helminjip-lbdgi). [f. as prec. 

-f -LOGY.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
science, which treats of helminths. 

18x9 in Pantalogia, S8S2-34 GotnCs Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I’, 265 note, Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
1864 T. S. CoBBoLD {title) Entozoa: an. Introduction to 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man. 

So Helmiutbolo’gic, Selmintbolo gical adJs., 
pertaining to helminthology; Helmintho’logist, 
one versed in helminthology, 

1822 J- Fleming Philos. Zool. II, 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed by the eye 
of the helminthologist. 1828 Webster^ Hehmnthologk, 
Helminthological. 1862 T, S. Cobbold m /xx/r//. r 

No, I. 25 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Benedcits Anim. Parasites Introd., All helminthologists, 
with few exceptions. looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which they occupy. 

Helminthous (helmrii])9s), a. [f. Helminth 
•i--0DS.] Infested with intestinal worms; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases. 

1854 Mayke Expos. Lex., Helminthodes, . . helminthous. 
x86z^ Hulme tr. Moguin-Tanden ii. vii. 332 Improper 
nourishment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
minth^. .It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(' helminthous ’) has great influence. 

Helmless (he-lmlte), a.i [f. Helm sb.i+ -less.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso 111. xxvi, Clorinda. .helmlesse to the 
forre-stward gan hie. x8x4 Bvkon Lara xi. xvi, The cloven 
cuirass^ and the helmless head. 

He'lmless, at- [f. Helm sb,^ + -less.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear; rudderless. Alsoyf?". 

1824 Byron Def Transf, i. i, xi6 The desert-ship, ^'he 
helmless dromedary. 1850 Tennyson /« Mem. iv. My 
will is bondsman to the dark; 1 sit within a helmless bark. 
He'lmlet. nonce-wd. [f. Helm + -let.] 

A small helm or helmet. 

1883 Swinburne Lex Casquettes xi. in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
OcL 18 No touch may loosen the black braced hclmlets For 
the wild elves’ heads of the wrild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he’Imzm^n). Also 7 flelmeman. 

[f. Helm sb.- -i-Man.] l*he man at the helm who 
steers the ship ; a steersman. Also^^. 

1622 R. Hawkins I^oy. S. Sea (1847) good helme man 


m.'iy be overcome with an imagination, and so mls-take one 
po>*nl for another. 1627 Capt. Smith Seatnnn's Gram,i\,‘ 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fro as the Hcimesman 
pleaseth. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xi, The helmsmaa 
steered, the ship moved on. x86o Merc. Marine MagNW. 
J47 The helmsman, and others of the watch. 

Hence He’lmsmnnship, the function of a helms- 
man. Also Ho'lmswoman, He'lmsglrl nonce- 
wds; a woman or girl who steers. 

1890 World 13 Auj5. 28/2 The Squadron. .encouraged 
amateur helmsmanshi;>. 1870 Daily News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and straw hat. 

tH©*linster. Obs.rare~^, [irreg. f. H elm 
T he helm, tiller. 

XS94 Knack to Know a Knave In Hazl. Dodsley VI. 571 
While I am master of the bark, I mean to keep the helmster 
in my hand. 

Helmatok : see Helm sb.- 4. 

Helm-wind : see Helji sb.^ 8, 
t HelOf a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 7 helo(e, 
helaw, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Etymolog}' 
unknown.] Bashful, modest, shamefaced. 

x6xx CoTCR. s.v, Coiffi, II est ni tout coiffi, . . hce is verie 
maidenlie, shamefaede, heloe. Ibid., Honieux, shamefast, 
bashful), belo, modest. 2^4 Ray N- C, Words 25 Heloe or 
Helaw, bashful, a word of common use. x688 Shadwell 
Sgr. Alsaitaiw. (1720) 57 Hack. . .Kiss her, I say.^ Lolp. lam 
so hala ; I am ashamed, c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dial. (1862) 87 Healo, bashful. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Halo, Healo, bashful, modest. 

Helobions (hfl Ju'biss), a, rare-^. [f. mod.L. 
helobitts Gr. cAor marsh -f--) 3 ioy living) -f- -ous.J 
X-iving in marshes ; pahistrine. 

[2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helohius.) 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Helocerons (hxVscrss), a. Entotn. [f. Gr. 
^\o? nail + horn + -Ob'S.] Having club-shaped 
antennas ; clavicorn, 

2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helocems, . .applied by Dumefl 
to a Family, .of the Cokoptera, comprehending those in 
which ihe represent an oblong mass composed of 
/rt///xxxar,whichscemperforated by a central axis; heloccrous. 

Heloderm (hrkdsjm), Zool. [ad. mod.L. hh 
loderma, f. Gr. rjKos nail + tipixa skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
ffeloderma, having its skin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads of nails. There are t\\ o species, 
found in Me.\ico and Arizona, 

2882 Proc. Zool. Soc. 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks . . 1 was present when the Heloderm bit 
two Guinea-pics in the hind leg. 2^5 Westm. Gas. 17 
Aug, Mr. T)jrTcll docs not think the heloderm’s poison- 
ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 
Hence Helode'rmatoid a., having the form or 
character of a heloderm ; Helode’armatons a., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

11 Helodes (hflpu’dfz), a. and sb. Med. [mod. 
L„ a. Gr. 4 Acu 5 i;r marshy, L €\os marsh.] 

A. adj. Marshy, marsh- ; (of fevers) produced by 
marsh miasma. B, sb. A fever so produced; a 
marsb-fever. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Helodes, a particular kind of Fever, 
accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry and hard. 27S3 Chambers Cycl. Supf., Helodes.. la 
medicine, .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
x8ii Hooper Med. Diet. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helodes., 
Also, a term for marsh fever, 

Helodont (hriudpnt), a. Palxont. [£ Gr. 5 Xor 
nail -h 65 oi'r- tooth.] Having teeth shaped like a 
nail or spike ; (of a tooth) of this shape. 

2885 J, W, Davis in Geol. Plag. (N.S.) III. 151 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
of limestone. 

11 Helosis . (hrip“*sis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
to rolL] (See quots.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helosis, a turning back of the 
Eye^lid. x8xz Hooper Med, Diet., Helosis, an eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 2874 in Dunclison. 

Helot (he'lpt, hrlpt). Forms; -6 Hylote, 6-7 
Ilot(e, 7 El(y)ot, 7- Hel6t, 9 helot, [ad. L- 
Helotes, a. Gr. EtXojTf? (pL of ElXtus), also IltlotH’ 
Livy), a. Gr, EtAcuTat (pi. of EfAturijs) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv. of "JCAor Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense ; so in the derivatives.)] 

Gr. Antiq. {Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drunken Helot i in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycurg, xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
compelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48 If Lycurgus .. take 
counbcl of Apollo . . he shalbe charged to leaue those 
precepts to the while liuered Hyloies. 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. (1589) 104 Well, if yee thinke it g^. 
divide the rest amongst the llots. ' 2630 Brathwait lAg. 
Gentlern. (1641) 100 Like those base Elyotsslaved to ebriety- 
rt 2653 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 166 The Rest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose. 
2779 Johnson in Boswell 2 Apr., In that re.spect he would 
he like the drunken Helot. 2846 Grote Greece 11. vi. (1888) 
11.291 The Helots., were Coloni or serfs bound to the sou, 
who tilled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors, 
b, transf. {helot') A serf, a bondsman. ' 
f*S79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 46, I coulde wishe if in 
England, that there were greater pieferment for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottlshe Hylotes.] 18*3 Bvrom A^e of 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the cast, or helots of the west. 1862 
D. Wilson Preh, Man II. xxiv. 404 The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest grew into the sturdy English freeman. 1877 
Farrar Days 0/ Youth n. 17 -God's heroes may be the 
world's helots. 

c. Comb., helot-like 

a 1B73 Lytton Pausantas 84 The rigid and helot-Uke 
slavery to which the native Bithynians were subjected. 

He'lotage. [f. prec. + -age.] * Hzlotisit. 

1831 Carlyle Sar/. Bes» in. iv, heading. 

Helotism (he*l^tiz’m, hr-), [f. as prec. + -iSM.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot ; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta ; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. 

*823 Blaclnv. Mag. XIV. 533 1 .ameniing over the Helotism 
of Ireland. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation i. iii. (1852) 105 
Providing.. for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
irremediable helotism of the great majority. 1846 Grote 
Greece ii. viL (1849) II. 591 The subsequent state of Helotism 
into which they were reduced. 

Helotize (hedpiaiz, hr-), V. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
Irans. To reduce to the condition of a Helot. 

1846 Grote Greece ii. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants. asSy^ Lytton Pansanias (1875) ro6 I hose 
galling chains of custom and of country which heloiize 
affection, genius, nature herself. 

Helotry (he-l^tri, hr-), [f. as prec. + -iiY.] 

1 . Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) I. 174 Down to the 

poorest hovelin which his helotry ate stalled. 1B29MACAU' 
LAY Ess.^ Southey (1887) 126 The hclotry of Mammon are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content themselves as 
the peasantiy of that happy period. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 
521 The priesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry. .the want of natural leaders. 

2 . The condition of Helots; serfdom; slavery. 

*873 SvMONDs Grk. Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 

stories of Spartan Helotry? 288* Gd. IVords 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and helotiy. 

Help (help), V. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
help (hoalp) ; pa. pple. helped, arch, holpen 
(hda’lpen, -p’n). Forms: 1 helpan, 2-4 helpen, 
5-7 helpe, 4- help. (A.lso 3 halp-, healp*, 
heolp-j elp, 6 healp(e.) Pas /. and pple.'. see 
below. [Com. Teut. str, vb. : OE. helpani healp 
{hulpon'Si holpen ^ 0 ¥rh. helpa, OS, helpan (Du., 
LG. kelpen)^ OHG, helfan (Ger. heijien), ON. 
hjdlpa (Sw. hjelpa, Da. hjelpe)^ Goth, hilpan^ halp 
(/;«//«w),A«^a;w: OTeut, ablaut series 
hnlp^ {holp-). The .e.xpecled pre-Teuc. form is 
*kelb - ; ‘a root kelp- in same sense appears in Lith. 
szhlpH to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME. pa. t. sing, was halp ; the pi, was holpen 
(with 0 of pa. pple.), later holp{p^ which 4-1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
in frequent use till 17th c. ; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. holpetti kept alive by 
biblical and liturgical use, is still employed by 
poets and archaists ; from 14th to 17th c, it occurs 
shortened to holp{e. The weak inflexion helped is 
found from c 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For other points see the Forms below.] 
A. Illustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . Strong past tense, a. 1st oxid ^rd sing. a. i 
healp, 2-3 help, 5huelp. p. 3-5 halp. 7, 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

a.’ C897 K.. JELev-zv Gregory s Past. y. 45 He, .his healp, 
cixys Lavth. ^Hom. 70 A preost .. him nawiht ne help. 
atysQ Floriz h Hohimroddeandhelp. cx\ioChron, 
Eng. 558 in Ritson Metr. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 

c 1200 Ormin 1342 Hemm iti hallp. 42305 TV/oVix 108 
in E. E. P. (1862) 1x0 He halp menie man. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthnr n. xiii. Her blcwd halpe not the lady. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiiL 15 His yongest doughter halp hym. 

y. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexx. 283 The kyng of 
Cypre holpe them. 2559 Mirr. Mag.,l^arwiche xvii, 1 lyke 
wysehymrefused: And holpe vp Henry. xsyiCAMfioN^i*/, 
/>r/.xv.(i633)48 Who. .holpe the Saxons. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp To raise the Prince. 

b. 2nd sing. 1-3 hulpe, (3 holpe). SnbJ. 1-3 
. hulpe. 

c 2000 Ags, Pf.lTh.) Ixx[iJ. 20 Donnei^u. .hulpe min. 42200 
Ormin 12033 hut iff hatt Godd himm hulipe hser. 4x205 
Lay. 8931 pu me hulpe {c 1275 holpe]. 

c. plural, a. I hulpon. P. 3-4 holpen. 7. 
4-7 holpe, 6-7 holp, (4 hylpe). 5 . 4 halp. €. 
5 heelp. 

a, p, y. a 1000 Christ 1353 in Exeter Bh., ge h>Ta hulpon. 
4 2000 Shrine^iSifiG \,Bos\v.) Da sieortas hulpan ealle 
hrefdes. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3382 Hise bencs hem holpen wel. 
4x320 R. Brunse Medit. 922 Anone runne to alle and 
hylpe. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B, vu xo8 To erie bis halue acre 
holpyn hym manye, 2382 Wyclif i Esdrasx, 13 Mosollam, 
and Sebethai, Leuitus, holpen hem. x6oo Holland Livy vii. 
X. 255 Then his feercs and companions holpe to arme the 
younge Gentleman. 1605 Loud. Prodigal i. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. A 13, . Cuy Warw. (A.) 2217 
No his ivifold armes halp him noujt. «, 1483 Caxton 
Goid, Leg. 130/1 All men. .heelp them. 

2 , Strong pa. pple. a. holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
P. 4~7 holpe, (4 hulpe'), 6-7 holp. 

4 2100 Ormis 6201 E33l>er birrbbuixh oJ>en: bcon HoUpenn. 
4 2340 Hamrole Prose Tr. (18W1 28 N^e for to be lukede 
to and holpyne by Jw. 1382 Wvclif Ps. Ixxxvli]. 17 Thou 
Lord hast holpe me. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IK 2984 

VoL. V. 


Ariadne. He shal ben holpyn. 15*6 Tisdale Luke i. 54 
He.. bath holpen his servauDt Israhel. 2582 Rich Farrzv. 
Mint. Prof. (1846) 14 We have .. holpe them at many a 
pinebe. 2607 Topsell Fottrf, ^4112/2(16581 120 The Hound 
must beholp. .with the voyce..oftheHunter. 1676H0BBES 
Iliad r, 378 If j'ou have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 24 , 1 who was Entreated 
thus and holpen. 

3 . IVeak pa. t. and pple. a. 3- helped, (4-5 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. p. 6-7 holpt. 

a. a 2300 Cursor M. 20184 Freindes . . me helped, a 2300 
E. E. Psalter xxviifi]. 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
^.r. hulpen] am I« 1670 Hobbes Iliad, u 553 , 1 would have 
helpt you once. 

2583 Stahvhvrst ./Eneis 11. (Arb.) 52 Downe Mcnelaus 
is holpt. 1607 Topselg Fourf. Beasts (1658) 22 By drink- 
ing asses milk they be holpt. 

S. Signification. 

1 . trans. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs ; to aid, as- 
sist. a. To add one’s own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual ; to 
further the action or purpose of, (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative las if = to be a 
helper of, helpful to\ of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to be distinguishable from the accusative. 
>.‘=® 97 K. jElfreo Gregory's Past. v. 44 He nyle . . helpan 
Sjes folces mid Ssem he (God) his healp. a xooo Hymns 
vii. 44 (Gr.) Du monegum hejpst. 4x000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
Ixx. 20 (Ixxi. 21) Donne. .$a hulpe min. a 2035 Laws Cnui 
II. c. 68 [69] (Schmid) Helpan aa t>am raSost, he helpes betst 
behofaS, a 1067 Charter Eadtveardiu Cod. Dipt. IV. 206 
Code geu<Se mine saule to helpene. c 2*05 Lay. 9263 And 
J>e eorl Aruiragus Mid aScle help his broker. 238a Wycuf 
Rev. xiL 16 The erthe helpide the womman. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxvui. 263 He worshyped halp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and hir mynystres. 2484 — Fables of 
^soP HI. vi, Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke, Holinshed Chron. I. 4/2 They faine . . that 

Jupiter holpe nis sonne Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battell. 2700 Gregory in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the si§ht (as telescopes). 2865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in Its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards. 

b. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of; to succour. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xx, 30 Milsa us vel help usis 
sunu dauides. 4x000 ^lfric Horn. II. 442 We sceolon 
earmra manna helpan. 4x275 Lamb. Horn. 79 per com a 
prost bi l>« weic and him nawiht ne help, c 2200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 9 Help pe hauelease. e 2205 JLav. 28394 Heo 
him heolpen At hc^erc neoden. 2340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 
3567 pe saules, hat til purgatory wendes. May be helped 
thui^n help of frendes. 2578 Timmb Caluine on Gen. 276 
Who would haue suffered him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 
his need. x6ei Skaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. xii Helpe me Cassius, 
or 1 sinke. 2733 Pope Hor. Sat, 11. i. 237 To help who 
want, to forward who excel. 

c. In snbJ. pres.f in invocations and oatbs ; esp. 
in So help me God^ the customary formula in a 
solemn oath ; and in God help him {them, etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclamation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

4 xsjs Lamb. Horn, 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, k* 
mon k® wule fuUen alle his sunne lustes . , ne kime '5 he 
nefre inne heouencricbe. 42250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2528 And he 
Sat Sise lettres Wrot, God him helpe weli mot, And ber3e is 
sowle fro sor3e & grot Of belle pine. 42360 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 550, I wolde as wys pod hefpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif I kan or may. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemai 159, 1 halt him with my hert, sa help me our Lord I 
2605 SuAKS. Macb. IV, ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie, 26x7 Moryson Itin. lii. 190 , 1 N. N, sweare. .that 

1 will , . and give my Voice . . as God helpe me, leic.). 2847 
Tennyson Prutc. i«. 67, I never knew ray father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. 2868 Act 31-2 
Viet, c, 72 f 2 , 1 . , do swear that 1 will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according lo law So help me God. 

d. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance; 
often in imper. as a cry for assistance. 

(See note to 1 as to OE, constr.) 

<12x25 After. R. 320 Cause is, hwi jni hit dudesl, ooer 
hulpe kerfo, 41330 R. Brunne Chron. (iBio) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if je may, I may no ferrer go. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce 11.416 Schir philip..gan cry : ‘Help, help I I have 
the new maid king I* 41420 Chron. VHod. 447 Dan Bcnna 
halp ry^t well J>e«o. 2589 Cocah Haven Health (1636) 276 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpetfa much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 1592 Troub. Raigtte K. John (161 1) 19 
Help hands, \ haueno lands, Honor is my desire. 26x2 Bible 

2 xiv. 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeysance, and said, Helpe, O king. i8xx bYWti Hints fr. 
Hor. 817 Help, Chzistians, as ye hope for grace I 

•{• 2 . trans. To benefit, do good to; to be of nse I 
or service to, to profit. Obs. (exc. as implied in 1.) 

4x000 Inst. Polity in Thorpc^^«4. Laws IX. 332 bonne 
helpe ge wel ham ^e Ixta^, jif bi eowrum larum fylisean 
willa'S. a 1200 Moral Ode 2^ Ne roai heom noher helpen 
her i-bede ne alraessc. 4x340 Cursor M. 2439 
mujt bam help na hali-bcde, Attyn to hel kai most nede. 

4 2470 Henry IValtace in. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. 2^ Coverdale z Macc. iu 13 What 
helpeth it vs then toTjmcl 1581 Pettie C waaaa’r Ctx». Conv. 

I. (2586) 2 b. To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him. 2582 N, T. (Rhem.) Matt. xxv. 9 
margin. We shal not be holpen by other mens dKcrts at 
the day of iudgement. 2648 Gage IVest Ind, vL 17 Iron, 
Knives, or such things wbidi may help them in their Wars. 

t b. absol. or intr. To be of use or service ; to 
avail. Often quasi-iw/crjwa/. Qhs. (exc. as im- 
plied in 1 d.) , . . 


4X000 Sax, Leechd. II, 134 Wik fefre efi hylpS syndrijo 
manibie todrincanne. 4 2it^ Lay. i6i8x Heo rohien, ]^t 
heo inoh hafdcn, k?h hit Intel hulpe. a 2300 Cursor M, 
2^71 Lat be weping, it helpis noght. 413B6 Chaucer 
JCnf.'s T. 1962 What helpeth it to tarien forth the day? 
4 2477 Caxton Jason 76 b, Appollo,.dyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing. 2553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 2747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
(2756 Burke Subl. h B. n. iv, In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions.} 

3 . rejl. To put forth needed effort in one’s omi 
behalf ; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 2x03 Ha ne mahen nowSer Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom kat ham seruiS, 42275 Lay. 30390 For 
Hiking worke k® ■T’on kat nele him seolue heolpe. <2x300 
Cursor M. 16255 kou wil noght help ki-self, men haldes 
ke for quede. 2552 T, Wilson Logike (1560) 74 b, God 
will helpe them - . if thei helpe theimselves. 2597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. 1 y. III. ii. 247 She js old, and cannot belpe her selfe. 
x86o Emerson Cona. Life, Fate (i86x) He helps himself on 
each emergency by copying or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 2873 F. W. Robinson Little 
Kate Kirby I. iv. 45, I don't think that I shall require your 
assistance, or that 1 shall be unable to help myself. x88z 

5. R. Gardiner Introd. Eng. Hist. viii. § 3. 153 He [Crom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

■fb. with 0/ or with'. To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Obs. ( *= F. se servir de). 

2489 Caxton Faytesof A. n. xx, 133 We have holpen us 
ofthe saynges of the boke of Vegece. c 2489 — Sonnes of 
Aymcn xxiv. 528 , 1 byleve that this devyll helpeth himself 
wyih som devilry. 1582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ir. 
(t 5B6) So b, X judge them mervailous unfortunate that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities they are indued witball, 
at such time. 2628 D/cby Yoy. Medit, 64 Through. .a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfe of my being ibere. 
c. with to : see 7, 8 

4 . trans. To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual ; to assist in bringing about; to 
further, promote. See help forward, kelp on, in 5. 

2559 Mirr Mag., Hen. VI, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate, a 2626 Bacon 
Syiva § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottome 
than at the Top. .it will helpe the Experiment. 26^ Milton 
P. L. VI. 656 ’i’hir armor help’d thir harm. 2700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E. India 355 We were forced to Eat Bacon 
..Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion ofit with Indian 
Brandy. 1B74 Green Short Hist. 11. § 6. po The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 

5 , \Yith infin, or clause'. 

a. With infin. alone. (This may either arise 
through ellipsis of the object in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

In this and b the infinitive has normally to, which however 
from 26th c. is often omitted : this is now dial, or vulgar. 

4xz7| Lamb. Hem. 37 To seke gan^ and }>3. deden helpen 
to bunene. 4 2320 R. Brunne MedU. 922 And hylpe k^i^ 
precyus body to here. 1387 Trrvisa (Rolls) Vl. 235 

Theodorus..halp to putte Wilfridus out of his bisshoprJcke. 

4 2410 Lovr. Bonaveut. Mirr, 1 . 204 (Gibbs MS.>, I halp to 
bury'c hym. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Lithe 6 b, To helpe 
garnishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barckley Felie, Alan 
(1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
the destruction of his owne soule and many others. 4 x 6 xx 
(^HArMAN Iliad xiu. tR.)i Many helpfull men 'That., would 
then Helpe beare his mighty seven-fold shield. 2633 Burges 
Pers. Tithes x8 Yetis hee still.. bound to help raaintaine his 
l\linister, if he be in want. 2735 Pope Ep. ArbutJuiot 248 
He help’d to bury whom he help'd to starve. 1853 Lynch 
Self-Improv. iii. 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 2862 
Mountaineer vi. 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped to lift me over the rocks. 

b. With 0^*. and iVj/". To aid or assist (a person 
fo t/u something). (See sensei.) 

4 2*00 Ormin 1342 Forr hemm itt hwlp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off" sinne. a 1300 Cursor AI. 28363 Or 
help ober men to sing. 236* Lakcu P. Pi. A. vn. 09 To 
heren pis half-Acre helpen him ful monye, 42430 Lydg. 
Compl, BI Knt. xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. a 1539 Coverdale R4m<»/«x (2846) 575 , 1 wyll 
helpe synners turne to the. 266* J. Davies tr. Olearius* 
Voy. Arnbass. 400 The Envoy help'd him to put it on. 16^ 
Dampier Voy. 1 . 214 Every Ships company made (canoas) lor 
themselves, but we all helped each other to launch them. 285* 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna i. i, I would fain stay and 
help thee tend him. ^ 285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount 
a throne, 

+ 0. With obJ. cl.'. To proenre or assist in pro- 
curing {that something should be done). Obs. 

4x4x0 Hoccleve Mother of God 136 Helpith me bat I 
may my lyf amende, c 2440 Gesta Rom, i i (Harl. MS.), 

1 woll wile, if kou cowde helpe ka* he were ded by ony 
Craftc. 25.. Alerch. ^ Sott 49 in Harl. E. P. P. I. 136 B® 
yo'vre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maj-slyT to tcchc 
me roarchandyse. 

6. Klliptically with adverbs or prepositions : = 
to help to proceed, go, come, or ‘ get * {atvay% denmj 

forward, in, ofi, on, out, up, etc. ; to, into, out of , 
etc.). See also 7. 

42*00 Trin. Coli. Horn. 103 Aris, louerd. and elp me 
42300 Cvnor M. 25390 (Cott. Galbal Askings pt 

helpes vs to k® hlis of bcuyn. 2393 Lancl. r . • 

38 Trewe charitc That most helpeb men lo 

^VERDALE Matt. X. 21 Chyldren shall ixryse ^ 

fathers & mothers & shall helpe them lo d«th. 2^ 

Holinshed Chron., Irel. HI. 89/2 H 

by Thomas Canon. xsSS Shaks. Tit. A. 

don not comfort me and helpe 

hallow’d and blood-«tamed Holct 2^ -7- 

X49 Helpe mce away. i6xx - Cyml. v. iv. 279 A Hangman 

14 
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to helpe him to bed. a 1635 Naukton Frasm. Reg* (Arb.) 

54 To help on his Cntastrophe. X78X Cowper Cfuirity 52a 
Strange ! ho'v the frequent interjected dash. Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1871 R, Eu-is Catullus 
X, 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. x 885 Miss 
Fotiiergill Borderland xx:x. (1887) 337, I am thankful to 
be helped for\vard a bit. x^ G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. (1888) 
34P You can all do something to help on that work, 

. 'b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by with : = to help (a person) to put, take, or get 
something offt up^ down^ etc.) ; esp. in refer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. to help a person cn (or off) 
with his coats=ito help him to get it on (or off). 

£■1300 'Havelok poi pan men haueden holpen him doun 
With pe birpene or his croun. iSS3 T. Wilson 1580) 

170 Helpe me of with my booies and my spurres. 1570 
Durham Depos. (Surteesj 166 He .. helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess clothes. 1698 Wanlo' in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 258, 1 did all in my power .. to help her off with 
above ;^400 worth of her books. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Court. Mary Smith vi. iv. If you will help me on with my 
coal. Mod. Help me up the hill with this load. 

c. Help out or through : to afford assistance in 
completing something; to eke out, supplement. I 
Also absol. ! 

16x8 Bolton i.iii. (1636) 10 Horalius.. helping out 
his valour with his ivit. a 1632 Fairfax (J.), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out, xyix Addjson Spect,. No. 59, 

F 6 She .. helps out his Verse, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes. 172* De Foe Plague (xysfi* 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh ; 
so all helps out. 17*2 Wollaston Relig". Nat, ix. 194 To 
expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 18x5 Scott Gity M. xliv, I will sit wi' you .« and 
he)i> ye out wi' your bottle. 1874 Mrs. Walford PIr. 
Smith XXX. (1876) 261, 1 looked to you, and you wouldn't 
say a word to help me out. 

7. Help (a person^ to (also ‘\‘with) : to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. Help oneself to : to pro- 
vide oneself with, take for oneself; euphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one’s own), to steal. Also 
simply to help oneself Cf. next. 

c X380 WvcLiF IVks, (1880) 78 Goddis lawe helped hem not 
her-to. 1458 in Turner ft/j://. III.43GentilJefiray, 

That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige, And hathe 
hoipe to rentis to holde up this waye. 1535 Covcroale 
X MacCs viii. 13 Whom they wolde helpe to their kyngdomes. 
1568 Grafton He>u VI I L an. xg (R.), The emperor's 

dominions had holpen them^wiih corne.^ Washing- 

ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. 1. 31 b, Desiring him too helpe 
him with a barrell of fre>h water, for that theirs began to 
stinke. xSoi Shaks. Txvel, N , iv. ti. 87 Helpe me to a 
Candle, and pen, inke, and jpaper. 1674 tr. Schejff’eVs Lap- 
land 142, I have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. X708 Swift Sacram. Test 
^VkR. X7S5 11. 1. 127, 1 "'ill help you to enough of them. 
x868 Every Boys* Ann. viii. (Rtldg.) 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1883 
E. BLACK^vELL Boot/t iv. 31 'They helped themselves freely 
to the furniture of an uninbubiced boose. 

8 . To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 
Const, to. 

x 638 Miegb French Diet. s.v. Help^ Shall I help you to a 
piece of Veal? xyxx Addison .S*/rr/. No. iigr4 He will 
not help himself at Dinner 'till 1 am served.^ 1741 Richard- 
SON Pamela II. no So I carv'd it in a Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 176a Goldsm. Cit. IV, xxxiii, I begged to be 
helped from a piece of beef. x8a8 Scott F. PI. Perth vi, 
He did not help himself to any food. j88x C. Gibbon 
Heart's Prob. xi. (1884) ^71 Maurice. .helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

absol. i883 Besant Fifty Years Ago vii. 121 The host sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and * helped ’ with zeal, 
b. iransf To serve, distribute ^ food) at a meal. 
180S Emily Clark Banks of Douro II. 191 A goose .. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it. 1829 Marryat F. MUdmay iv. My father 
. .was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Bf.sant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly II. 53 There’s a fate in it . . it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 PIcn in 
Boat 221, I want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

0. To succour in some distress or misfortune (cf. 

I b) ; hence, to deliver, save, set free, relieve (^frotn, 
of) ; spec, to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 
evil condition. Obs. or arch. 

a IZ2S After. R. 120 He ne help him suluen in hismuchele 
pine, a 1300 Cttrsor PJ.yjvj (G6tt.) He helpid kaimof ^air 
wa. c 1385 Chaucer Plerch, T. 1126, 1 haue yow hoipe on 
bothe youre eyen blynde. — Frankl. T. 577 Thankeyow 
lord and lady myn Venus That me han holpen fro my cares 
colde. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vn. 6 This helpiih whete 
From aunty.s and fro mys. 2577 B. Googe Heresbacli's 
Husb. r. (1586) 15 To use such remedies .. as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1579 LYLY.£'f//A7w(Arb) 100 Doth 
notTryacleaswell poyson as helpe, if it be taken out oftime? 
*594 Bi*at yc7velldio. iii. 59 To helpe beere that beginneth 
to soure. X683 Salmon Doron Pled in. 647 Some have been 
helpt of blindness by the use thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in South iii, Mother, ^ve me grace To help me 
of my weary load. 1870 — Victim i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife 1 

10. To relieve or cure (a malady, etc.) ; to re- 
medy, amend. Obs. or arch. 

c^^Lindisf. Gosp. Markix. 24 Ic help un.^eleafful- 

ntse minne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. iv. iii. (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etykand other suche euylles may vneth be 
hoipe by socour of medycj'nes. fz4xo Plot her ef 

God ^3 Helpe my distresse. 14x2-20 Lydc. Ckron. Troy i. 
vi, All her ill was hoipe and remedyed. 1576 Baker fewcU 
of Health 150 b, This helpeth poy'oning and comforteih al 
the members. 1594 Plat yeweiPho. ni. 72 How to helpe 
smoking Chimnies. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets cv, This 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache, 1733 Pope Ess, 


Plan III. 51 He only knows. And helps, another creature’s 
wants and woes. x8^ Tknmvson Locksley Hall X05 But 
the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
b. To mend, repair. Obs. os dial. 

15x8 Ckurchw. Aec. St. PItchnel SPurriergate, York. For 
helpyng ye sacrynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. zs^jJbid.t 
Paief for helpyng of Sir Kerry suiples. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Help, to mend, or repair. 

II. To remedy, obviate, prevent, cause to be 
otherwise. (With can, cannot, or some equivalent.) 

In earlier use usually in passive *it cannot be helped', 
later in active with personal subject ‘ I cannot help it' = I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. 

X589 Cogan Haven Health 11636) 175 But this last incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he tcacheth afterward. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not helpe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. ii. § 7 De- 
ficient they are no doubt . . but the deficience cannot be 
holpen. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 401 If so bee that ships 
bee cast away . . it cannot bee helped- x668 Pepvs Diary 
x8 June, One thing there is.. which I fear will touch me; 
but I shall help it, I hope. I7it SszTX.r,Spect. No. 43 r 3 
If other People are not of our Opinion, wc can't help that. 
x86s Trollopc Belton Est. viii. 87 How can 1 help it that 
I am not a m.in and able to work for my bread? 1890 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 

b. To prevent oneself from, avoid, refrain from, 
forbear ; to do otherwise than. (Willi can, cannot.) 
Usually with vhl. sh. (rarely infinl), or ii - doing it. 
(Forquot. 1894: cf. But C 7 b.) 

1697 in ^y• S. Perry Hist, Colt. Amer. Col. Ch. L 39, 1 was 
very unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster if 1 could 
have holpen it. 17x1 Steele No. 155 fa, I.. cannot 

help hearing the improper Discourses. 1741 Chesterp. Lett. 
(1792) I. Ixxvii. 213 He could not help thinking in verse, 
whether he would or not. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. 
Henry Cf Frances (1767) I. 187, I can't help frequently to 
haunt and revisit these dear scenes. 2772 H. Walpole Last 
ymls. (1859) 1.38, I thought he should not offend the King 
if he could help il 1808 Cobbett Pot. Reg. Xlll. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x. iiL 111. 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
1865 Kingsley Hereso. II. xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not forget, 1883 
Pfasich. Guard. 22 UcL 5/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 Hai-l Caine MattJcm. 
I. ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

0. Idiomatically with negative omitted (can for 
cannot), after a negative expressed or implied. 

1862 Whatf.ly in Gd. IVords A\x%. 496 In colloouial lan- 
guage it IS common lo hear persons say, * I won’t do so-and- 
so more than I can help *, meaning, more than 1 can not 
Iielp. 1864 T. H. Newman Apol. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, in the course of these pages. 
1879 Spurgeon Serm. XX V. 250, I did not trouble myself 
more than I could help. 2885 Edna Lvall In Golden Days 

III. XV. 3x6, Ido not believe we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 

Help (kelp), sb. Forms : i help, helpe, 2 - 
help,( 2 - 7 helpe, 4 heelpo,hilp, hylp, 5 (?)holp, 
6 healpo). [OE. help = OFris. helpe, OS. helpa 
(MDu, and MLG, helpe, help), OHG. hclfa, hilfa 
(MHG. helfe, Mlfe), ON. hjalp (S\v., Da. hjelp) t— 
OTeut. *helpd str. fern, ; f. stem of helpan to Help. 
In OE, the sb. was also str. masc. or neut. (gen. 
helpes) and weak fern. (acc. helpan). The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form fiom the ablaut- 
grade hulp-, OHG. hiilfa, MG. hulfe, OLG, hulpa, 
SlDu. liulpe, htilp, Du. hnlp, Ger, hiilfet) 

1. The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more effi- 
cient ; aid, assistance, succour. 

Beo7vulf (Z.) 1552 Nemnc him heaSo-byrne helpe 
^efremede. 972 Blickl. Horn. 105 Hwa him to hmle and 
to helpe and lo feorhnere on has world asta-^. c 1175^.^^^, 
Horn. 13 Jc me henne clepiaO and helpes me biddad. a 1225 
fuliana yfy Habbe ich h*** ancs help,^ <2x300 Cursor PI, 
122 Al his werld, or his bok blin. Wit cristes help I sal ouer- 
rin. C1380 Wyclif Sel. IVhs. Ill, 28 J>ou art goon out in 
heelpe of hi folk. <^1380 Sir Ferumb, 1030 Wih h® hiJp of 
god almijt. 3208 Hylp on hem nys none. X477EARL 

Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 By whichc ye attejme helpe of 
the holy gost. 15x3 Douglas AEneis viii. ix. heading, 
Evandcr sendis his son in help of Eneas. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 88 Calling out for helpe. 17x2 Addison 
Spect. No. 281 F 4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern’d 
in it Millions of little Scars. X779 Johnson L.P., Pope 
Wks, IV. 91 He .. neither went to bed nor rose without 
help, 1849 Macaulay Hist. E. iL I. 208 To leam that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purchoNC that help by unbounded subserviency. 

b. With <z and //r/nx/. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now rare, or merged in sense 2 ,) 
a X300 Cursor PI. His helpes and vr wiltes eke. 

C1400 Destr, Troyyi^ All the Troiens ,, Helit here hurt 
men hnrgh helpis of leches. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. fas. 37 Let vs distruste cure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde. 1707 Curios, in Husb. «5- Card. 27 
The Helps we have receiv’d from the Microscope. 177$ 
Burke Corr. (1844) ^1’ 7~» ^ perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the dt/Hculties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 2883 Stevenson Treas. fsl. iL xU, I’ll ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. 

1- c. At helpt in the quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. 

i6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. Hi. 46 The Farke is readie, and the 
winde at helpe. 

2. iransf. Any thing or person that affords help ; 
a source or means of assistance; an aid. 

cpyi K. iEuFREO Oros. lit. ii[il, 5 x (Sweet) 100 Crist is 
eaomodesra help and ofermodisra ficll. c 1230 Hali Pleid. 


13 Ha is us swieJe god freond and help. 1340 Hampolc Pr. 

3586 Four maners of helpes er general.. pat estosay, 
prayer aud fasiyng, And almus dedc and messyng, 
WyclifCfh. ii. 18 It is not good that a man be aloone ; make 
wc to hym an help lijk to hym self. ^ 1577 Googe Hens- 
bach's Husb. 11. 11586) 53 Some require stales and helpes to 
clime by, as Hoppes, Lupines, and Pease. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 11589) 453 To give him [Adam] a 
wife for a faithfull companion .. and a helpe like unto him- 
sclfe. 16x1 Bible Ps. xlvi. i God is our refuge and 
strength: a very present helpe in trouble. i6xx — Acts 
xxvii 17 They v.sed helps, vnder-girding the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrcncc Use 4 Pract, Faith 73 He looks at a meet nelp 
as a portion promised from God. 1722 Dc For. Relig, 
Courtsh. (1840) 187 A husband will be a sorry help lo a 
wife, if he is not a help in the religious pan of her life. 1841 
G. Buckle in Fleur/s EccL Hist. II. Zo note, Dictr basf. 
ness is. .only to be a decent help to their own sex. 1874 
Blackie Seif Cult, x Books are no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3 . A person, or company of persons, whose ofBce 
it is to render help. ta. Assistant; adjutant. 

CX250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3409 And ta3te him. .Vnder him helpes 
o5ere don. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 475 To put all 
thare gudis and cariage togidder under ane helpe. 
fb. An ally; pi. allies, auxiliar\ troops, Ohs. 
c X400 Destr, Troy 10803 For hope kat he h^e of a helpe 
sone. c 1450 Merlin 113 Fro hens-forth thei hym deffien 
and hi.s helpes. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Iii. 197 Wold 
Subyon or not, & all his helpes, the noble lady, .was taken 
oute of his power. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, li. i. 178 Now 
if the helpe of Norfolke, and my selfe. .Will but amount to 
fiue and twenty thousand. 

c. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work ; in U.S., a hired 
labourer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U. S. app. originally a person giving temporary or 
occasional assistance: cf. J, R. howEtt. Among my Books 
Series I. (1B70) 251. 

Lady help, a lady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistre.ss of a house. Mother's help, a young %Yoman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

2645 Pfass, Col, Rec, II. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about attendance 
of y* court. 1824 200/2 The luring of * a help’, 

anglici a servant, —a word rejected in America. xBxo Galt 
Lawrie T, vil iiL (1849) 322 At this moment.. the help, or 
maiden servant, came, x86x Thackeray Four Georges I 
(1862) 38 Fourteen postillions, nineteen hostlers, thirteen 
helps. 1883 New Eng, jml. Educ. XVII. 54 The Boston 
* help * reads Dante wliile she prepares the succulent pork 
and beans. Plod. Advertisements, Wanted, Lady Help. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undertake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young girl, as 
useful help.^ Mother's Help wanted immuialely, to assist 
with two children and housework, 

d. Thelabour of hhed persons ; colleel. ihthoii 
of servants belonging to a farm or household. U,S, 

1817 J Bradbury Trav, Amer, 328 Ask one of them the 
reason, he replies, ‘I want help*. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit 
If. S, II. 303 The lady’s sister. .%\'as obliged to milk the cow 
.. such was the scarcity of * help ', x8B8 Bryce Amer, 
Comm-w. lll.xciv. 3x6 How simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how liitle * help '. .is kept. 1896 Howells Impr. ^Exp. 
204 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who .served us were three hundred and fifty. 
t4. Avail, boot, good, use. Obs. rare, 

1562 PiLKiNCTON IVks. (Parker Soc.) 30 There is po help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. 

f 5. Kelief, core, remedy. Obs. exc. as in b. 
rxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 262 ;^if j^as fuliumas ne syn 
helpe, iKt blod koune. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 44 
Sindry ohir, atw’ar leile. Throw his senadow gat helpe and 
heile. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. I1586) 3 Not 
Ae«;culapius himself., can .. give you the least helpe .. so 
long as [etc.]. x6ii Shaks. Wint. T, lit. ii. 223 What’s 
gone, and what's past helpe Should be past greefe. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves. 

b. Means of obviating or avoiding something; 
in phr. there is no help for 2 ?= it cannot be helped 
(see HsiiP v. ii). 

1381 Pettie Guasso's Cist. Conv. s. (1586) 26 There is no 
helpe in it, but you must settle your selfe to like of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Holder Speech (J.), There 
is no help for it, but he must be taught accordingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. ill. ifiaJtis their way and there is no help for it. 
1887 Krith Autobiog. II. v. 112, I was really sorry to dispel 
my old friend’s illusion ; but there was no lielp for it. 

6. A portion of food served ; a ‘helping 

1809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants, .filled our large glasses.. with wne. 1873 
Miss Thackeray IVks. (1891) I. 124 He asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as help-giver, -work ; fhelp- 
ale [see Ale 3], a rustic festival or meiTy- making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e.g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours {pbsi). 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807) I. 233 The superfluous 
numbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
■*heIpe-ales,andsoule-aIes. 1643 '^vxHB.RCampo Mm^ ^ 
Yea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are. 1675 K* 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and help ale 
within^ five miles round. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
Lxxi, hi, O my God, my sole *help-giver, 1855 BROWNt'^o 
Saul vii, Then I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 HnrpeVs blag. Jan. 207/1 John Chinaman is in force 
here, as everywhere, for all *heIp-work. 

Helpable (he-lpab’l), a. rare. [f. Help + 
-ABLE.J Capable of being helped or aided. Hence 
HelpaM'lity, capacity of being helped. 
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iBS? E. Gossc in Daily Ntius lo Mar. 3/3 The first thing 
to be done was to distinguish the helpable from the unhelp- 
able author. xSpx Charity^ Organis. Rev. Aug. 334 The 
main quc'-tion was helpability. Ibid.^ To use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale : see Help sb. 7. 
t He'lpeud. Obs-. Also 4 -inde. [Substantival 
form of Off. pres, jiple. of Help v.] A helper. 

97X BlicJil. Horn. 105 Ealra gasta Nergend, and ealra 
saula Helpend. xj.. Guy IFartv, (A.) 556 ‘God*, he 
seyd, * be mine helpinde 1' 

Helper (he-lpsj), [f. Help 7 /. + -ek i.] 

1. One who (or that which) helps or assists; 
an auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as hclper’off.) 

a X300 E. E. Psalter xxix. ii [xxx. to] I^averd mi helper 
made es he. X382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 20 To Adam forsothe 
was not founduii an helper like hym. X494 Fabvan Citron. 
I. xcix. R.), Wherfore the kynge sayd after in game, that 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 Barret 
Theor. IParres iv. ili. iio He hath all the officers of the 
regiment for helpere. x6ox Shaks. Albs IVell iv, iv. si It 
hath fated her to be my motiue And helper to a husband. 
1670-98 Lassels P^oy. Italy I. 104 Gilding, mosaic work, 
and such like helpers off of bare walls. 1824 L. Murray 
Eug, Gram. (ed. 5) 1 , 145 Must is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity : as, ‘ We triust speak the 
truth 1850 Lyte Hymn, ^Abtde with me"' i, When.other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, O abide 
with me. 

2. A person employed to assist in some kind of 
work ; an assistant ; spec, a gTOom*s assistant in a 
stable. 

x686 N. Cox Genii. Recreai. v, (ed. 3] 94 You must have 
two or three Helpers, and. .see that they, rub him dry all 
over. X73X Gentl. Mag. in Hone Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 
9 SS One of the helpers in the king's stables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ix, 7 ’wo sleepy helpers put the wrong harness on 
the wrong horses, 1851 Greemwell Coal trade Terms 
Northumo. ^ Durk.^ Helper up, a lad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 1892 Lahour Com- 
mission. Gloss., Helpers, the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help the keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assislatit minister: among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now collog. 

X780 Wesley in Four C. Eng, Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. 1791 — Wks. (1872) VHI. 309 Q. 55. What 
is the office ofa Helper? A. In the absence ofa Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. 
Maitland xii, On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
I got much more from Wallace himself, the helper. 

8. Hop-growing. (See qtiot.) 

X750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. iii. 60 (E. D. S.) The 
common number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, but .. 
some add a fourth, called a helper \ this helper Is a larger 
pole than the rest. 

Hence HeTper v. irans, (^Hop-growing, to sup- 
port with a ‘helper’ (see 3); Helperess {nonce- 
wd.'), a female helper ; HeTpership, the office or 
position of a helper. 

x88x \Vhitehead 35 The plants are ‘helpered’ by 
short, slight pieces of old poles up which the bines are 
trained to go. x888 H. F Lester Under two Fig Trees 196 
iToJ act as a sort of lay helperess. 1893 W. Wallace Scotl. 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the ‘helpership’ had no 
objection to his ‘ Veesiiing'. 

t Helpfellow. Obs, A companion who renders 
help a helpmate. 

*£t 49 CovERnALE Erasm. Par, x Thess. iii. 4 A tried minis- 
ter of God and a helpe felowe of our office. XS7X Golding 
Calvin on Ps, Ixxiii. 25 As helpfelowes unto God. 

Helpfal (he'lpfiil), a. [f. Help sb. + -pul.] 
Full of help ; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help ; useful, serviceable, profitable, a. 
of persons ; b. of things. 

c X340 Cursor M. 1439s (Trln.) Her owne lord ful of blis 
Pat so helpful \eitrlier MSS. helpandl was to hi.s. 2382 
WycLiF I Place ii. 21 Gcd be helpful to us. c x6tt Chatman 
Iliad tswx. (R.), But Aiax Tclemonius, had many hclpfull 
men. 1796 Burke Corr, IV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful to me. 1858 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 353 Charlotte is much kinder and help, 
fuller than Anne was. 

b. X382 WvcnF I Macc. iv. 56 Helpful thingis of hery- 
ingis. c 1450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 77 , 1 holde it helpfful 
that on of us with 30W be had. 1399 Minshcu Sp. Gram. 
21 Called VerbiOH auxiliarium, a helpful! verbe. x6oz 
Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 39 Heauens make our presence and our 
practi-Je-s Pleasant and helpfull lo him. a 1779 Warburtom 
({fts. IX. iii. (R.', A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregalionalist Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 
HelpfuUy (he’lpfuU), adv, [f. prec. + -ly 
In a helpfal manner; so as to help. 

X832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. x868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy v. 358 
Grave white-turbaned Moors Move helpfully. 
Helpfolness (helpfiiines). ff. as prec, + 
-KESS.J The quality or condition of being helpful, 
1643 Milton Divorce 11. xvii. (1851) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse. or lot’alty, or loving ajjTeemeni. a xvoi 
Wfsley 4 lYis'es lii r Wks. 1811 IX. 62 The Effects 
of Nuptial Love are three, Pleasingness, Faithfulne.ss, Help- 
fulness. x86o Tyndall Glac. n. 439 In a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, encouragement, and goodwill. 

Helping* (hedpig), vbl sb. [-tngI.] 

1. The action of the verb Help; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour, 

c x»5 Lav. 23748 pe Le^e beueneliche king stonde me an 
helping. ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 5304 (Gott.) Thanck him of his 
grei helping. 1382 Wycuf i Ccr. xii. 28 Aftinvard vertues, 


afttrward graces of hcelingis, belpingts. *523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccxxxix. 347 [HeJ wolde make, .greatier warre 
then euer he had done before, with the hcip5'nge of the 
bastarde Henry. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fartne 
413 But such sweet Apples, .stand not in need of hauing 
any .sowre Appl^ mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trench Jllzrac, xiii. (1862) 241 
The law of all true helping. 

f b. Use, service, function. Obs. 

c X400 Lan/mnds Cirttrg, 26 per ben hre helpingis of l>e 
arteries. X548-77 Vicaby Afiat. ii. (1888) 18 The Bone,, 
hath diuers formes. .for the dtuersitte of helpings. 

^* 2 . A means of help, an aid ; an ally. Obs. 

X3.. Gtty lYnrvt. (A.) 3242]>er-fore ne wonde J>oo 
Nou^t for him no his helping. CX380 Sir Fermlib. 1283 
pQU for me schalt don a |»yng. .And ther-to ben myn help- 
yug. xsss Saithders in Covcrdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
SOS Yea howe all tbynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 

3. The action of serving food at a meal ; concr. 
a portion of food served at one time ( = Help sb. 6). 

2824 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Capt. yackson. Caving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 2865 Trollope Belton 
Est. xxiv, 2C6 There was some Hide trouble as to the help- 
ing of the fish. 1883 Besant All in Card. Fair ii, i, 
A pretty fair slice, a large helping. X893Q [Covch] Delect. 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a second helping of 
the pasty. 

Slelpin^t ppi- [f. as prec. + -TNG 2,] That 
helps; rendering assistance; helpful; an.xiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. n helping hand.^ 

<2x300 Cursor PI. 2^202 pe sext [case of cursing] es l>Ra 
men . . put helpand es to sarazines Gain cristen men. 2389 
Eng, Gilds (.1870) 5 pe forsaide bretherhede shut be helpyng 
a^eins h® rebelle & vnboxhum. CX450 tr. De Ijnitaiione 
HI. xlv. lie; It is sone atnendtd, whan it pleasih to put 
to an helping honde. 1590 Recorde's, etc., Gr. Aries (1640) 
370 When time shall fall fit. .you shall not want my helping 
Band. 2705 Stanhope 1 . 58 AH lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1 . 209 Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs.are those by the helpof which the English 
verbs are princ’pally conjugated. xMt S. C. Hall Retro- 
spect II. 31 Ready to hold out a heTplng hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 David- 
son Heb, Gr. 50 The helping vowel between the stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable to 2 or a. 

Hence HeTpingly adv. rare. 

i6rx Cotgr., Subsitliairement, subsidiarily, helpingly. 
2884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints., who.. watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on earth. 

Helpless (bedples), a. [f. Help ; 5 .-h-LESS.] 

1 . Destitute of help ; having no assistance from 
others ; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 

e X27S Lamb, Horn. 129 Drihten alesde ) ene wrechan . .he 
wes al helples. cxzoo Vices < 5 * Virtues (1888) 23 Dat ou 
naked ware and helpleas. e 24^ Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
282, 1 will not leyf you all helples, asmen withoutten freynd. 
2590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 258 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
d -thEgeon wend. 2694 KErrLZWELLComp.Persecnted 141 
Helper of the Helpless. . be thou my Fortress. 27x5-20 Pore 
Iliad vr. 513 .A widow I, an helpless orphan he. 1842 Elphin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. 1 . 379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition, 
t b. Destitute (of). Obs. 

2362 Lakcl. P. pi. a. VIII. 83 Olde men and here, Jjat 
helples be'jJ> of strenghe. <1x700 Dryden Ij.), Helpless of 
all that human wants require. 

2. Having no resources in oneself ; unable to help 
oneself; shiftless, (The or(lin.Try current sense.) 

2620 Quarles Div. Poems, ycnah. This naked portraiture 
before thine Eye Is wretched, helplesse man, man born to 
die. 1666 Dbyden Ann. Plirab. exxx, One dire shot. .Close 
by the board the Prince’s main-mast bore.. All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 655 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. 2855 
^Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 631 Tj’rconnel looked on in 
helpless despair. S87X R. Elms Cori<//Krxvii. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, new-fell’d in a ditch. 

3. Affording no help; unavailing, unprofitable. 
(The opposite of Jielpftdi) Now rare. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 39 Thou ..With vrging helpe- 
lesse patience would releeue me. 2592 — Ven. Sp Ad. 604 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pope 
Ess. Man ii. 154 A .sharp accuser, but a helpless friend. 
2858 CKRi.y\.T. Fredk, Ct, vii. ii. II. 243 Incondite dateless 
helpless Pntssian Books. 

f 4 . Admitting no remedy; that cannot be helped, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 49 Helplesse hap it booteth not 
to mone. Ibid, vii. 39 Such helpless harmes yis better 
hidden keep. 

Helplessly (hedplesli), adv. [f. prec. +-ly2 .] 
In a helj'less manner; without help or remedy; 
•without being able lo help oneself. 

2594 Y.wSp. Trag. III. Hja, But if he be thus helplesly 
{later edd. hapleslyj distract. 1755 in Johnson. 2855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist, II. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 

Helplessness (he lplesnes). [f. as prec. -k 
-NESS.J The slate or condition of being helpless; 
•want of aid or resource ; inability to help oneself. 

2731 Bailey vol. II, Helplessness, destituteness of help. 
1742 Warborton Note Po/e'sEss. Man in. 225 God.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 2779-82 Johnson Z../*., Milton 
Wk^ II. 167 The mind sinks under them in passive helple-s- 
ness. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola ir. il. He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helplessness. 

^Helpiy, <t‘ Obs. Also 3-5 -lich, 4-6 .SV. 
-lyk(e, 6 -Sr. -like. [f. HELPx^.-^-LTI.] Afford- 
ing help; helpful, semceable. 

<2 2300 Sarntun u in E. E, P, (x863l 2 Soch wjrkes to wirche 
balhclpUcb touTc scutes be. ci3;So/rc£f, MS, in Arcltxal. 
XXX. 396 It is helply to the body ag^m venym and 
poysoun. c 2380 Wyclif SeL fVks, 1 . 27 God be hclplich 


to me hat am synful. 1413 Filgr. So7oJc (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xxxii. 8t The armes of a man ben the moost helpely mem- 
bers, exsoo Auchinleck Chron. (Asloan MS ) 56 Ane richt 
gud roan and helplyk to the place. 2533 Bellenden Arty 
I. (18221 36 The favour of GoddU appent to thame sa sup- 
portabill and helplie in all thairbesincs. 2553 (^. Kennedy 
in Wodr. Soc. Plisc. (1844) 148 Helplyke to men. 

Helpmate (he-lpnJt). [t. Help sb. or v. -r 
Matk; prob. influenced in origin by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help ; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied to a wife or husband. 

2725 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. I. 27S The Jesuits. .not.able 
Helpmates to the Monks in that kind of Forgery. 1722 
De Foe Relig, Coio isk. 11. i. (1840) 187 A woman is to be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 2766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) I. 57 lu Minorca the ass and the hog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to torn up 
the land. 2815 Scott Gtty PI. xliv, She next addressed her 
amiable help-mate. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng iii, A wait- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a parson. 

Helpmeet (hedpmft). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking tlie two words help meet in Gen. 
i'j. iS, 20 (‘an help meet for him*, i.e. a help 
(Help sb. 2) suitable for him) as one word. 

Already in the 17th c. the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
haip-meet, helpmeet^ without * for him '. But its 
recognition as a ‘word’ is chiefly of the 29th c. ; it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1832. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet heip, 
sneet-help\ cf. sxoeei heart, s^veetUearti\ 

A fitting or suitable helper ; a helpmate : usually 
applied to a wife or husband, 

[1382 Wyclif Gen. iL xS Make we to hym help like hym 
rx3fe an help lijk to hym .silf]. Ibid. 2o_an helper like hym. 
253s CoVERD. ibid, an helpe, to beare him company. i6ix 
Bible ibid. I will make him an helpe meet for him (marg. 
Hebr. as before him). 2885 (R.V.) an help meet for {or 
answering to) him.] 

1673 Drydem Plarr. P la M. iv. i, If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 2696 Fellham's 
Resolves, etc. On Eecl. 322 An help-meet (or man \ed. 2662 
an help meet for man.] x7x8 EntertainerHo. 15 1 6 Socrates 
had the like Number of Helpmeets; and Athenmus concludes 
it was no Scandal in those Times. 2739 R. Bull ir.Dede- 
kinds’ Grobiaiius 174 Or on your Help-meet let the Blame 
recoil. 1766 Fordyce Sernt. Yng, IVorn. (1767) I. iv. 242 
What.. if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 2805 E. DE Acton Nuns of Desert I. as Much more 
passed on this subject between Selwyn and his helpmeet. 
2849 Clough <4 iNONTx de Voy. i. vii. 250 But for Adam there 
is not found an help-meet for him. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. i. 32 His piteous anguish to bis help-meet in 
crime— ‘Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife I* xl^ 
Freeman CV«9. (ed. S) I.App. 716 No help-meet for 

him is found. 2873 Smiles Huguenots P'r. it. ii. (x88x^ 363 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous, 1882 Lady Herbert Edith 19 Mrs. Murray was 
tlie model of all th.it is contained In the old-fashioned word 
of ' help-meet ' to her husband. 

iratisf. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ, IV. 249/2 Gutta 

E ercha . . ha.s . . sufficient specialities to render it a valuable 
elp-meet to its elder brother fcaoulchoucj. 

Hedpship. nonee-wd. The Junction or position 
of a ‘help * (see Hf.lp sb. 3 c), 

27x5 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 297 Boial, Helpship. 1849 
Carlyle /l/rrc. (2872) VII. 93 'i’he slate of American helpship. 

t He’lpster. Obs. rare. £l. HKLP-Eit ; see 
-STER.] A Jemale helper. 

<22400 Prymer (1891) 2x3 Godes moder marye .. be to me 
synful wrechche a meeke helpestre in alle j^ynges. 

fHe*lp-tire. Obs, rare — [LHelw.] Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

ei6ii Chapman Iliad v, 253 My powers are yet entire 
And scorn the help-lire ofa horse. 

Helpworthyche’lpwwtji), tr. rare. Worthy 
or deserving of help. 

2889 Mackav-Sahth in Harper's Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching, .fails in helpfulness to helpworiby people- 
f He'Ipy, a. Obs. rare. ff. Help sb. -}- -Y ; if not 
an error for helply. Helpful. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 420 (Add. MS.) ‘ Blessj’d be god ’, 
he saide, * and l?is helpy lady 2450-2530 PTyrr. our Ladye 
78 Yf ye calle vpon ihy.s moste helpy name Marye. . the fendc 
flyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helretn, obs. lorms of Elder sh.'^ , 

Helsurn, obs. form of Healsome a. 

Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres, and pa. t. and pple. of 
Hi ELD v. Helt(e, obs. forms of Hilt. 

Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of Halter sb. 
Helter-skelter (hedlojiske-ltaj), adv. adj., 

sb., and v. colloq. £A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the hurried clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In Its form it resembles hurry-scurry \ but the larijr ^ ^ 
jingle upon the intelligible hurry, while no satLyactory 
explanation of /<Y//rr (other than its echoic suggesijvcness) 
1 ms been offered. Cf. also harum-scantm.\ 

A., adv. In disordered haste; coufuseply, tnmuJt- 


uouslv, pell-mell. . 

2593 Nashe 4 Lett. Conful 27 Helt^ 
colours, course him, trounce him. 2597 . 

V. til 98 Helter-skelter haue I rode to 

I bring. 2^ Florio, Alla rin/usa, pclnielJ. f"* 

2668 R, L’&rakcf. VU.Que-v.K^^<d^^ 

skelter, to and again, like mad. ^ n h 

Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 Neither diligently e^ugh, n« 
carefully. .but helter skelter, slap-dash, 

Baker Nile Tribui. xvil 294 Away we all we.ir, hcLtr 
skelter, through the dry grass. 
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B. allrib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
h.aste or headlong confusion. 

1785 span. Rivals 25 *Tis a heUcr-skclter journty we 
have taken. 1798 Colcridce PcemSy Mad Ox xv. 89 This 
helter-skelter crowd. 184* S. Lover Handy Andy iii, A wild 
helter-skeUer sort of fellow. Albion Citiztn (Michigan) 
290 Something- can be done on the barem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight. 

17x3 C'tess Win’chf-lsea Misc. Poems 57 Dost think .. 
That, when he proffers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fall to 
Helier-Skclier? X85X Longf, Cold. Lee. v. Foot 0/ Alps, 
Such a helter-skeUer of prayers and sins I 1887 T. A. Trol- 
lope What I remember xUt. a66 The helter-skelter that 
ensued, .furnished Paris with laughter for days afterwards. 

fD. vh. traits. 'Fo tliro\Y away or in dis- 
ordered haste. Obs. 

x6oo Look About You xvli. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 436 
Here are two crack’d groats To helter-skelter .at some 
vaulting house. 178* Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman III. 
n6 He has helter-skellcred offhis horseman’s coat, palmer’s 
weeds, or.what not. 

Helter-skelteriness. rare. [f. ^helter^sheltery 
-I- -NESS,] Random hastiness. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Inlrod., While the picturesqueness 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested my attention, their 
helter-skelleriness of commentary amused me. 

Helthe, obs. form of Health. 

Holue, -uation : see Hellue, -uation. 

Helve (helvj,j^. Forms: i hielf, helfe, 3 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healre, 4- helve. [OE. hielfe 
{Jiylfe, helfe) masc, or neut. corresp. in 
stem to MDu. hel/n., helve n. and fern., MLG, hel/y 
helve Ti., OHG. halb, halp^ masc., MHG. halp, pi, 
helbe OTeut. type *halti-‘ neut., from a root which 
appears also in Halter.] 

1 . A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 
hammer, etc. 

^897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xxi. 166 ^ir..sio mes 
Sonne awint of 3 mm hielle. f xooo iEtmic Yoc. in Wr.. 
Wulcker 142/21 Manubrium, hmft and helfe. cxaoo Ormin 
9948 patt buiaxess hellfe. e 1380 Sir Ferwnh. 4655 A mayl 
of Ire .. he hilues lenghe was viij fet. 2497 Naval Ace. 
Hen. Vlt (1896) 117 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 R. 
Scot Hop Card. (XS78J 27 Made with a roundc hole to 
receive a helue like to the helue of a Mattock. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres v. iii. 134 These iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. 1609 F. Grevil Mustapha iii. ii, 
Vile Caine ! that (like the Axel do'st goc about, To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out, 1785 H. Marshall in 
Darlington Mem. * 1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they make a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
1 . 85 The shaft or helve i« nine feet in length. 

b. Phrases. To throw ike helve after the hatehet'. 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 
left ; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 
damage. Also, by confusion, to throw the hatchet 
after the helve. To put the ax in the helve '. see 
As sb.^ 5. 

1546 J. Hev'Vood Prov. (1867) 80 Here I sende tliaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Holiksked Citron. (1807-8) IV. 
338 Rather throw tne helve after the hatchet, and leave 
your mines to be repared by your prince. <zi6zo Healey 
'Pheophrasttfs 59 Wcl come on, hatchet after helve, 

lie even loose this too. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (ijzi) 
222, 1 abandon myself through despair . . and as the sajdng 
is, throw the^ Helve after the Hatchet. 1824 Scott St, 
Ronan's xxvi, Monsieur INIartigny will be too much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e'en throw helve after 
hatchet. 

2 . helve-hammer.') A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Prade, Helve-hummer. 1879 Cos- 
seirs Pechn. Edttc. L 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth’s patent, the only assistance which steam had given 
10 human labour in forging was the helve or tilt-hammer .. 
It is ..a lever of the first order. i88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Helve, a lift-hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same— each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, >vhich is 
lifted at.. intervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 
Helve, V. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn, or heftyn, manuhrio. 
1542 MS. Acc. St. yohns Hasp., Canterb., For helving the 
mattok }d. 1633 T. James Voy. 66 The 2 hatchets to be 
new helu’d. x86x Lowell P.-^'-S. Retell. Wks. 1890 
V. 78 To edge it with plan and helve it with direction. 
Helve, obs. form of Half sb. 

*t* Helveuac, a. Obs. [ad. L. helvendcus pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. hclvtts light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. helvenaqne Cotgr.). 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 154 The wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. 

Helvendel, var. of Halfekdeal, Ohs. 

Helver (he*lv3j), [f. Helve.] * In mining, 
the handle or helve of a tool * (Annandale). 
Helvetian (hel\T'_pan), a. and sb. [f. Helvetia 
(sc. terra) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L. Hel- 
vHius pertaining to the Helvetii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. Helvitien^ 

' A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 
b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 
1SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 57 matgin, Hel- 


vetmn miles. 1591 Sylvester It>ry 375 Th' Helvetian Bands 
alone, Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known. . c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 3^5 Some embracing the Waldenslan 
. .and some the Helvetian confession. X&4S Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 427/2 The 2jst legion .. appropriated to its own 
use certain money.s destined to pay the Helvetian garrison. 

B. sb. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Helvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 

*593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. (1809) 11 , 308 He 
c.ame from Friburgum. an Helvetian. 184* Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 427/2 The Helvetians appear for the first time in 
history* about xio a. c. 

Helvetic (hclvctik), a. and sh. fad. L. Hel- 
vclic-us, {. Heivelia (see prec.). Cf. F. Uelvilique^ 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

J708 Lend, Caz. No. 4379/2 The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to stand upon their Guard on this Occasion, xyxz 
C. M. Lett, to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and the 
Helvetick Church. 1727-St Ciiamoeus Cycl. s.v.. The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland^ con- 
sisting of thirteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. 17.. Hopkins in Bancroft I/ist. Cl. S. 
(1876) V. ih 351 The German body votes by states ; so does 
the Helvetic; so does the Belgic. 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglian. 
Helvi*dian. [f. Helvidins, who lived in Rome 

in the fourth century.] One of a sect who denied 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

1727-51 Chambers Cyct.s..\\, l*he Helvidtans are called, 
by the Greeks, Antidicomarianiics. 

Helviu, -ine (hedvin). Aim. [mod. (Wemer, 
1817) f. L. helvus light bay + -in,] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of -glucinum and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crj’stals. 

i8x8 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. XII. 3x1 Hclvin .. was 
discovered in.. Saxony. 1849 J. Nicol Min. 234 Helvine 
occurs at Schwarzenberg .. in beds in gneiss. 1865-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 141 Helvin affords the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide. 

f Helvine, a. Oh. Also 7 errou. helvian. 
[ad. L. hclvin-us yellowish (Jielvittum vinum 
Pliny) i. helvus light bay.] Applied to some kind 
of wine ; cf. Helvekac. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 411 The Eugenian Vines, and the 
smaller Helume. 1623 Cockeram, Heluian tvine. Claret 
wine. 

Helvite (be-lvait). Alin, [f- as HELVJN■^-aTE.] 
= Helvin. 

1868 Dana Min. (cd. s) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts Fenvnes* 
Chem. (ed. i2\L 394 Tliis somewhat rare metal (beryllium) 
occurs as a silicate. .in beryl, emerald, cuclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of Highly, Holy. 

Helynge, var. Elenge/i. Obs.y tedious, drear}’. 
Hem (hem), Also 4 hemni, hemn, 4-5 
heme, 4-7 hemme, 6 hembe. [OE. hem{mf 
recorded in one vocabulary', and not found in the 
other older Teutonic langs.; but NFris. has heam 
* hem, edge, border and Fris. a dim. hdmel. App. 
from the same root as Ham sb.^j and NorthGer. 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being ' border 

1 . The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 
fringe or other marginal trimming. 

Txooo i^^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 125/13 Limbus, 
stemning. r/^/hem. a 1300 Cursor M.ziz^k Qua rin mogbt 
tiiest on his hemm [Prin. w’ho mj^le furste louche his hem). 
13.. Guy tPario. (A.) 3664 Men mi3t xvade ouer he .scho hem 
In h® blod hat of hem kem. cj^SoWlvcuFSerm, Sel. Wks. 

I. 59 If y touche ^e hemit of he cote of Jesus. 1382 — Deui, 
xxii, 12 Litil cordis in the hemmes thow shall make hi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — Matt. xAui. 5 ITici alargen her 
filaleries..and magnyfie hetnmys. 1483 Cai/i, Aiigl. 182/2 
Hem (A . hemmes*, limbus, limbutus, lacinia, ora. 
c 1515 Cocke Lorclt's B. (Percy Soc.) 2 As sone as the hemme 
is tore The sho is lost for euer more. 2553 Eden 
Ind. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is beset with 
all maner of, , lewelles. 1833 Hr. Martineau 3 Ages iii. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats. 1846 Trench Mirac. vii, (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
command. 

t b. By extension ; the skirt of a tunic or gown, 
c 1205 Lay. 4993 Hco nom hire on anne curtel . . Hire hem 
heq up i taeh. c *275 Lime Ron 167 in O. E. Misc. 98 be 
hwile f>u h3me (mayden-hodj ivitest vnder hin® hemme pit 
ert swetture han eny spis, *4.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 
679/8 Hoc greniium, a heme. 

2 . Spec, (in current use). A border made on, a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, so as to strengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 
cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke Mterogr. 14X The upper side of the leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side, 2758 I. S.^Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (2771) 201 , 1 took 
the Hem of a Piece of.. Linen. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 
T xo Molly asked me the other day whether Ireland %vas in 
France, and was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. 
184a Father Oswald 145, I wear Spectacles only when 
I am doing open hem by candlelight. 2877 Bryant 
Song o/ Sotver x*, By whom the busy thread, Along the 
garment’s even hem And winding seam is led. 
f 3 . The edge, border, rim, margin of anything. 
0X200 Prin. Call.'Hom. 25 Swo dljeliche [he] hit al dihte | 
hat on elche feinge is hem onsene. \\..E.E.AUit.P.h.. \ 
1000 lasper hj^t he fyrst gemme .. He glente grene in h® 
lowest hemme. T a 1400 Morie Arik. 1648 Hovande one pe j 
hyc waye by he hoUe hemmes. 1607 Shaks. Pinion v. iv. I 


I 66 Timon is dead. Entomb’d vpon the very hemme o' th' 

I Sea. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 82 Imagine we how 
I two Angels . . over against each other, in the hem or rim of 
I the world. 

I Jig. 2^9 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cccJxxxvIi, ITie 
I Refractions of his Spirit Gild Only the Hemme of Life. 

I 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
' experience ; all outside its narrow hem. Free surmise may 
I sport and welcome ! 

I 4 . In technical uses : a. A socket at the head 
, of a still or the end of a length of pipe, etc., which 
I serves to receive the end of a tube or pipe. Oh. 

b. The partition which divides the hearth from 
j the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace ; the fire- 
bridge, c. The outer edge of a millstone, d. 

j Archil. See quot. 1823. 

' XSS9 ISIoRWV.vG Evonym. 53 A blynde limbek is that which 
hath no nose nor btmke, nor liiMbe or hembe. 1693 G. 
Pooley in Phil. Prans. XVII. 676 A Hearth.. divided from 
the Oven it self by a Hem or Partition made open at the 
top. 17x0 J. Harris Lex. Pechn. s.v. Hem^ 'Ihc Ovens 
wherein. .Calamine is baked, have, .a Partition open at the 
Top, by which the Flame passes over, and so ..bakes the 
Calamine. This partition is called the Hem. 27x2 J. 
James tr. Le BlotuVs Gardening 195 The Joint (of a pipe) 
which is made with a Hem, or Collar is secured wdth Mas- 
tick and Hemp. 2802 Prans, Soc. Arts XX. 275 Each 
millstone is.. eleven inches thick in the hem, and thirteen 
at the eye. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 586 Hem, 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Hem (h’m, hem), int. and sbl^ Also 6-7 hemme. 
8 horam, 9 h*in. [A vocalized representation of 
the sound made in clearing the throat with a slight 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by hm or h'm. In spon- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, even the interjection is usually pronounced 
hem, as the sb. and vb. regularly are. See also 
Ahem, Hum.] 

A. ini. An interjcctional utterance like a slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also used to re- 
present the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-plussed spe.iker. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 213 Hem, syr, yet beware of Had 
1 wyste I a 2536 Calisto < 5 * Melib. BJ b, Now forward now 
mume now hem. 1550 Crowley Epfgr. 260 When he mette 
hU frendes, than woulde he s^aye but, hem. 2552 Huloet, 
Hemme, a note of blamyngc, dlsdeynynge, marueylynge, 
shewynge, or of tacUurnitye. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L, 1. tii. 
zo Cel, Hem them away, Ros. I would try if I could cry 
hem, and h.aue him. :x6x4 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at Sev, 
Weap. I. ii, Oldc, Sed quod e^t tibi nomen Hem, 

hem. Witty. He's dry; he hems; On quickly. 1763 C. 
Johnston Reverie II. 151 Hem I ahem I In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 2855 Dickens Dorrit i. viil, 
Gardens are— hem— are not accessible to me. 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound; the sound 
itself ns a fact. 

1547 Boorde Brexu Healthy Ixxi. 20 After every sygU 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrih and tnery 
company. 2658 Sib R. Tkmple in ith Rep. Hist, MSSi. 
Comm, 172/1 AH’ friend heard them all give a general 
hemme after Goffe’s speech in token of satisfaction. 1679 
Jones in Prials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey to 
whenever a man should come before and make an hem, it 
should be a sign to Berry to open the Gate. 27x2 Addison 
Spect. No. 269 T 3 My friend . . is not a little pleased with 
any one who takes notice of the strength which he still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
vii, I/Ord R.'s air, looks, manners, hems, all portented a 
story. 2848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xviii, I h^rd a hem close 
at my. elbow. 

i'Hem, 'em (em),/«'j. yd pi.., da f. -acc. 
Forms; see below. [1. Originally OE. ///Vw, 
heom, dat. pi, in all genders of He, = OFris. him 
{hiam)f MDu. hem, him, horn, dat. ; hem, him, acc. 
(Cf. Goth., OHCt., os. im.m same sense.) 3. In 
10th c. him, heom began in north midi. dial, to be 
substituted for the acc. pi. Hi, hia, etc. ; ‘ by 1 1 30 the 
dative bad quite supplanted the accusative in midi, 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1350 hem had supplanted hi in south, also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identifiedimder the 
form/tew. (Cf. the history of Him, Me.) 3. Inioth 

c. we dat. pi. of the demonstrative That, 

The, sometimes used in the north instead of him, 
heom -(perhaps as more emphatic); by 1200 we 
find fctit,m,Peym (from ON.^rf/;/ OE.pxm,/>dm) 
beside hemm in Ormin (north midi.) ; and faim, 
ihaim, was the regular northern hlE. form. In 
15th c. theym and hem are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, hem (usually written *em) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see ’em). In the 1 3th c. hem was some- 
times combined as ~m with another pronoun, as 
hem s= he *em, him — hi hem ; and in 14th c. w.'is 
appended to vbs. as seudem, identical with modem 
send 'em. In some s.w. dialects, them has not yet 
displaced hem,'*cm; but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for 700, years. Bee also Hemen.]^ 
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A. Forms, 

a, I lum, hiom, 1-4 heom, liym,-3-4 him, p. 
s-5 hom. 7. 2-5 ham, (3-4 3am). B. 2-7 hem, 
(3 Orm. hemm, 6-7 *hem). «, 3-4 huem, f. 
3-7 am, 3-5 -em, 7- em, ’em (um), ; 

. c. £-825 Vesp. Psalter cvifi]. s Sawul heara in him 
asprong. 41900 O. E. Chron. oxi. 866 Hie him fri^ nainon 
[Laud MS. hi heom wi 3 fn 5 ^enamonh c xooo Psal/iis 
(Colt.) I. 57 (Gr.) pajt hio cerrende Crisle herdon and hioin 
lif mid pe langsum begeton. £Xooo Ags. Gcsp. Matt. x.\U. 
29 Da andswarode se hselend hym [Lindis/. him, Rushw. 
to heom, Halt. heom]. c xooo Niccdenius xii, Da com 
he to hynt par hi^ heora gesomnunga htefdon and cwap 
to hym. Hu come 5e hyder? aio$o O. E. C.) 

an. 1016 Hi gislas him betwynan sealdon [Laud MS, (1123) 
heom betweonan]. Ibid. an. loao Mane^a bisceopas mid 
heom. <zi25o Oud ^ Night, 1517 Mid heom bu boldest, 
and heom biwerest. 1258 Proclain. Heu. Ill, Alle ©her be 
moaredsl of heom. C1330 R. Brunne C/<mL U^ace (Rolls) 
1470 Coryneus..meiniened hym [v.r. pam) in pes & were. 
c 1340 Cursor M, 2734 (Trin.) Abraham led him [v.rr. J?am, 
bairn, ham] inw'ey. Ibid. 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 
hym [v.rr. pam, patm, hem] bad. c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 4995 
pus barouns by-gunne hym panne to doute. 

p. ^ CXX7S Lamb. Hom. 77 pet hwile ne studed hom 
nawiht. 0120^ Lay. 21177 Nu fusen we hom to [ctzj^ to 
heom]. rx44o in Housek, Ord. (1790) 425 Take raw ^olkes 
of eyren and bete hom wel. 147S Hunt, Hare 82 Sum 
of hom had no taylys. 

y. CIX7S Lamb. Hom. 44 Ic ham 5eue reste. tfxays 
Lay. 1989 Nep him he 5am [c 1205 heom] lendc. c 1315 
SnoRtiHAM 135 Manye of ham, £1380 Sir Ferttmb. 2650 
Somme of 5am. 01425 Seven Sag, (P.) 310 Saye that 1 
ham gretyng sende. 

5 . a tx3x O. B. Chron. an. 1123 pa bed se cyng heom piet 
hi scoldon ceseii hem arce biscop, c xaop Ormin 150 Itt 
turrnepp hemm till sinne. £‘X386 Chaucer Prol. 379 A 
Cook they hadde with hem. c 1400 Apol, Loll. 11 If 
money or sum oper ping be ^euen to hem. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 27 Tho to the greene Wood.ineyspeeden 
hem all. 1598 B. Jonson £v. Man. in Hum. Prol., 
Except we make ’hem such. i6i6-6x Holyoay Persius 
323 To stuff Thy swelling cheeks, to break ’hem with a 
puff. x66i Marvell Corr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 70 ITie 
mayor and alderman or any six of hem. 

e, cjyioProv, Hendiug xxv.'f.xwSalomon^ .S*.,rfc. (1848) 
279 Of bi soule huem ys epe. a 1310 in Wriglit Lyric P. 
106 Me knelede huem by*fore, a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
«37 The devel huem afretye I <2x400 Gcsle K. Horn 54 tn 
Ritson Metr, Rom. (MStz.), Huem wes ful wo. 

c X200 Trin. Coll, Hom, 57 Er panne he hem forlete, 
and shewe em his prest, <‘x* 7 S Lay. 11549 (pej king am 
[ex20S heom] a.xede read, cxs^o Cursor M. 5758 (Fairf.), 
i am pine eldres god. .For I am [v.rr. pam, paim, hem] led. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3065 pan pus doppepers of fraunce 
lorndem to pat ferde. Ibiti, 3098 per na oscapedem non. 
CX430 Two Cookcry-bks, 20 Take Rys, and wasshem clene, 
1605 Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 L 136 Goe Dame, 
conduct-am in. 1685 in Bagford Ball. (1878) App., They 
having Money, she’d ease ’um. 1692 Washington Miltotrs 
Def, Pop. M*s. Wks. 1738 I. 485 You have deserved well of 
•’em, X7*,i J. Gruenwooo Eng, Gram. 67 Q. Have all 

Languages the Articles? A. NoJ For the Latin is with- 
out 'em. 183* 'I'ennyson Death of Old Vearli, The New- 
year will take 'em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial, 22 
‘ Da seem to em, that we be under em.* 

B. Signification. 

1 . Dative. (To) them. (Lat. iis, Get. ilme 7 i,) 

a 855 O, E. Chron. an. 755 pa cuadon hie him [Laud 
MS. heom] narnig mag leofra mere ponne hxera hlnford. 
<11x54 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 ,/Efre pe mare he iaf 
heom, pe wterse hi waroii him. a 1200 Moral Ode 388 Wei 
hem is. c s-^oCursorM. 26 (Fairf.) pe pingcspat ham likes 
best. 1387 Thevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 235 Hem semede pat 
pe legges were to feble. c 1420 Chron. Pilod. 359 Forjeeve 
hem pat gret mysdede. Ibid, 905 Heforjaffhithom. 1460 
Capcrave Chron, 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
5erely x thousand pound. 1599 (see ’em], 

b. Governed by prep.- Them. (With many 
prepositions the dative is original, but in others it 
.answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2, with which 
it is now classed as a simple objective.) 

e 900 yuliana 81 in Exeter Bk., Ic are a;t him aefre finde. 
a XX7S Cott. Horn, atg pa be-com godes grama ofer ham 
alle. eiaoo Trin. Coll. Hom, 121 Mildheorie is ure louerd 
. . to3enes heom. eryoo Harrow. Hell 132 Moni of hem. 
(ri34o CKrj£jr/l/.8ii8(Trin.) He helde hem to hem for tokis. 
14x7 E. E. (rtV/x<x882)27 Atie pe value of xx.li. amonge 
hame. 14*6 Audelay Poems \ Fore hom that here serven 
the fjmd, 1485 Caxton Paris ^ V. 12 For eyiher of'hem 
maynlened. x66i [see A. 8]. 2672-1750 (see ’em]. 

2 . Accusative. Them. (L. eos,eas,ea, Ger. sie.) 

cgjs Rushw, Gosp. Matt. it. 8 Sendende heom C;. 

hi, Halt, hyc] to bethlem. Ibid. xx. 32 And cliopade heom 
[Lindis/. ceijde hia; Ags. C. clypode his; Hntt. clypede 
hyo]. a xx3r O. E. Chron. an. 1124 And brohton hem to ^ne 
kinge. CTij^Lamb. Hom. 17 Hit is riht pet mehemspille. 
a X225 Auer. R. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holden. 
C1340 Cursor M. 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [z'.rr. pam, 
pavm, hem] in iwyn. ^1394 P^ Ph Crede 06 Let hem 
forp pasen. <7x430 7'ivo Cookerydks. 1. 37 Take Perys, 
.& sepe ham, & Pike ham & stampe ham, & draw hem porw 
a straynoure. 1477 Poston Lett. No. 807 HI, 2jr Ye dial 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1605 Marston*, 
etc. Eastzv. Ho in. h, They goe forth on holydayes and 
gather ’hem by the Sea-shore. x702-x868 (see 'em]. 

. 3 . Reflexive and Reciprocal Pron. {ilai. and acci) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

cxtysaAgs.Gosp. Mark i. 27 Hi betwux him cwfcdon (£950 
Lindis/. bituih him. cxx6o Hatton hyo be-tweo.ve heom 
cwaiSen], a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 225 pa eweSen hi betwxe ham 
pat hi woldan. cx2oo(i)RMiN 13736 j>e53bape hemm hidden. 
C1380 WvcUF Sel. Il'ks. HI. 121 Mefi pat ben ypocritis 
hyen hom iu holynts. C1430 Freemasonry 7 .\ downsel 
togeder they cowthe hem lake, c 1450 Merlin T49 Ycf thei 
sholde hem arme. 1579 (sec .Y. 8]. 


Hence, f Hems (he. then^si so MDu. hems = 
hare, /;a<rr)« their, their own, Obs. rare. . 
C14X0.L0VE Benavenf, il/irr. Iviii. If. 1x3 (Gibbs MS.) To 
utie awey fro here hertes alle xnanere. .of mysbeleue to 
ope hems [v. rr. thayre, theyrs] and cure grete profyte. 
Henij Also 5 hemne, bemme, hemm, 
7 hemb. [f. Hem sb.^ Not known before 15th c. 
iiense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, thougli 
this is not certain. Qnot. 1583 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hemmeitl\ 

1 . traits. To edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the like. 

CX440 Pramp. Pa^. 235/2 Heramyn garmentys, limbo, 
/imbrio. 24. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 599/25 Orare, tohemny. 
2486 Bk. St. A Ibans, Her. D j a, Here folowis an odir cros 
hemytorborderii. ct^fzPilgr. 7 '. 175m "Phynue's Animadz’. 
(1865) App. i. 82 With a blak fryng hemyd al about. 2548 
Udall Erasm. Par, Luke vi. (R.), Walkyng vp and downe 
in hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode phylac- 
teries. 1590 Spenser F, Q. tt. iii. 26 All the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Cnribby Isles 114 The ends of the sleeves, .and the bottom 
of it are hemm'd in with a very thin black skin. 

2 . To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff), intr. To do the particular kind of sew- 
ing which is used in this operation. 

2530 Palsgr. 583/1 , 1 hemme a shyrte orasmocke . . Hemme 
my kcrcher, 1 ptaye you. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 15 P 2 
She is . . hemming a towel. 1775 — in Boszvell 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a ruiUe, of his wife, 
or his wife’s maid. <r 1845 Hood Pm not a single Man iv, 
One used to stitch a collar then. Another hemmed a frilL 
1875 Plain Needlezvork 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming. 

intr, 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxm. 194 (She] sat 
..hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing. 

/ig. X663 J. Spen<:er Prodigies (1665) 202 The contexture 
of this Discourse will.. be the less subject to ravel out, if 
1 hem it with the Speech of our learned.. Annotator, 

3 . To confine or bound by an environment of any 
kind; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb. e.vtension, most usually 
in, also ahotU, round, up ; hem out, to shut out. 

2538 Lrlano Jiin, III. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water., 
hemmith In a peace of Mr. Reskymer’s Parke. 1580 Sidney 
Ps', V. V, Thy work it is such men .‘?afe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends, etc, (Arb.) 135 
The northern frostye gale hemd the riuer. 2594 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dido II. I, His band. of Myrmidons .. which 
hemm’d me about. 1640 G. Sandvs Christ's Pass, in. 
259 Late hemb’d with Auditors whose store Jneumbred the 
loo-narrow Shore. 2667 Milton P, L. iv. 979 Th’ Angelic 
Squadron, .began to hemm him round With ported Spears. 
2697 Dryoen ^neidw. 55 On ev’ryside ,, hemm’d with 
warlike Foes. 2788 Cowper Corr. (1824) II. 250 You will 
find it pleasant .. at least not to be hemmed around by 
business.^ 2840 Dickens Bam, Rudge Ixn, The angle of 
the wall into which I had hemmed him back. 2896 R. F. 
Burton Gorilla L. L 166 l*he tall black trees which hem 
in the village. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 133 The Cartha- 
ginians were. .hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 
island. 

Hem, [f. Hem int.} 

1 , intr. To utter the sound described under Hem 
int. ; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, etc. ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
speech; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
factitious coughing. 

• 2470-85 (see Hemming vbl. sb.^}. 1530 Palsgr. 583/1, 
I hemme, I coughe,y£ iousse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and 
hemmyng as though our wiites and our senses were a well 
gatheryng. 2602 Shaks. Ham, iv. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father . . and hems and beats her heart, a 2612 
Harington Epigr. 11. xxv. (K.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter. The people nought but hem, and cough, 
andspatter. 1679 Trials Green,etc,j^Iurder Sir B. Godfrey 
xg Some body hem’d, and that was the Sign. - lyio Addison 
Taller No. 155 f 2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 103, 

I arose ; the man hemming up for a speech, rising, and 
beginning to set his splay feet.. In an appro,-»ching posture. 
2848 C. Bronte •/. Eyre^ xx, Jane, if any one is about, 
come to the foot of the stiurs and henu 

b, in combination, as hem and haivk, hem and 
haw, hem ami ha, Cf. hum and haw, Hum.2/. 

2580 Babincto.n Exp. Lord’s Prayer (15961 61 Wee gape 
and we yawnc, we hem and we hawke. 2604 [see Ha t/.]. 
1786 Mao. D’ArblAY Lett. 16 Oct , I hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. 2833 Marryat P. 
Simple Ixi, You would have done better, to have hemmed 
' or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
I present. 2855 Thackeray Nevocomes 11 . 285 The old 
: 'Colonel., hems and halts, and repeats himself a good deal. 

! ' 1 * 2 . traits. To utter or read <7/// or with fre- 

quent hems or coughs. Hem in ; to throw in or 
interject with-a hem. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet, 2x7 b, Some cougbes at euery 
woordc. Some hemmes it out. 25^ R, Edwards Damon *5* 
Pythias in Hazl. DodsleyVI, 69 Then foHo%v me, and hem 
in a word now and then, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais nr. xv. 
228 Their Matineswere hem’d over only with three Lessons. 
3 . 'To remove, clear aivay with a hem or cough. 
Also fig, 

x6oo Shaks. A'. V. L. i. iii. 19 Ros. These burs are in my 
heart. CfL Hem them away. 1800 Mrs. HERvev<l/«7«»'fr(r>' 
Fam. 1 1 1 . 20 z Emma. . tried in vain to hem away a rising sigh. 
Hence He*mmine ppU a. 

x6o6 Choice, Chance, tx.tL.va Brit. BibL (1812) II. 559 note, 
Madehimwitba hemming sigh, ilfauouredly sing the ball.-id- 
Hem, obs. by-form of Home; var. Him pron. 


Hem, Sc. var. Hame 2. 

2808-28 Jamieson, Hem, a horse-collar. 1847-^ H, Miller 
First Impr. v. 73 Not a piece of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart-axle or %vhcel;rim, was secure. 

Hema-i Hemato-, variant spelling of HiEMA-, 
H^mato-, q.v. : common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Britain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see Haematite). 

, Hemantick, -ik, obs. forms of IIeemantic. 

• Hematist, obs. var. of Amethyst. 

2638 SirT. Herbert Traz>. (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
tisis, Pe.Trl. 

Hemble : see Hemel. 

t Heme, sb. Obs. rare, [peril, a deriv. of Oil, 
ham Home ; cf. next.] ? A man ; ?a householder. 
. a 2250 Ozol ^ Night. 11x5 For children gromes heme and 
hine Hi hencheh alle of hire pine. <i 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
156 An heme in an herygoud with honginde sleven. 

’h Heme, a* Obs, rare. [? f. /kiwi Home.] ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

a 23x0 in Wright P. viii. 32 In rude were roo with 

hem roune, That he mihte henten ase him were heme. 

So He'mely adv., ?fitiingly, fitly. 

23^.. Gazv. 4- Gr. Kzit. 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
haiched aboute. 

Hemel, hemmel (he*m’l). north, dial. Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol. uncertain : possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham j/l- (Cf. also Helj! 

7 .)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

27x7 in N. Riding Rec. VIL 2B4 A messuage or dwelling 
house with a stable, a barn, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 2806 R. Kerr Agric. Surz’. 
Berwick 503 (Jam.) Sheds ate named hemmels. 2825 
Brockett, Hemmel, a shed or covering for cattle. 1850 
/ml. R. Agric. Soc. XL i. 30 Cattle hemels . . are highly 
favourable to health. 

Hemelytrum : see Hemielytruji. 
t Hemen, Eymen, -yn, pron. Obs. exc. dial. 
[A form of the 3rd person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, fovmd in s.w. before 1400 (many in- 
stances in Sir Pentmbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat.-acC. pi. Hesi, hym 
(perh. for its clearer differentiation from 3 sing, 
masc. him, hym), by addition of the southern pi. 
ending -en Oyn) ; cf. the double plurals childr^en, 
brethr-en, ky-en, kyne, also of southern origin ; 
and the analogous mod. Ger. dat. pi. ihmen, from 
MHG. tn, OHG. im, in, differentiated from the 
acc. sing, ihit by the same suffix. Already in I4lh 

c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to ^inen, 'myn, 
which, with the spelling min, mim, is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] » THE3r. 

1 , Daiivi, To them. 


^2380 Sir Ferttmb. 2395 Ryche garnymtutz forl» sche 
drow, Sc by*tok hymen [** ’men] for to were. Ibid. 1963 So 
J>ow schnlt hemen alle schewe, hat hay buj* al mys*went. 

b. a’fier preposition. Them. 

, c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 1367 A co’ede to hymen wel an hej, & 
f>us he hymen greite. Ibid. 1672 Euerech of hymen >aii 
tok an hed. ibid, 1749 With hymen schalt hou al (>yng 
fynde i’ov hast to ous y-said. x866 * N. Hocc ’ Poems 
Sef. If. 6 An zl.’iyp'd way bolhc aw.min under tlia dose. 

2. Accusative. Them, 

C1380 Sir Ferttmb. 3542 To holde hymen (=’men] ])0 
with-inne. Ibid. 4239 pan elepede he hemen pat were most 
worthyest. Ibid. 4261 YJefte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 270 (E. D, S.) If e’er tha comst to 
Hewn only to zey men.^ 410 Twonty Nobles a Year 

and a Puss to put min in. x866 ^N. Hogg’ Poems Ser. ii. 
3 Ma spurrit .. Zeih ‘Doant put min inta rime.’ Ibid. 6 
Hur’d car’d min upstairs. 

3 . refi. Themselves, to themselves. 

CZ380 Sir p'erutub. 2476 Pe aiiierel & is host .. armede 
hymen ecchon. Ibid, 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on pe fon. 
II Hemera. Obs. PL -se ; in 6 erron. hsemerae, 
7 hEBinere. =EpHE 3 rERA i (q.v.). 

^1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 124 The flies haemerae. .take 
life with the sun and die with the dew. 2614 Scou. Venus 
(1876) sx As the flies Hamere we do see To leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 

Hemeragie; obs. form of HvEmorbhagy*. 

■ II HemGralopia (he=mcral^*'pia). [mod. 
L., a. Gr. type *T]ficpa\ojma, f. f. 

day + dAa-6s blind + eye ; cf. Nyctalopia. (In 
mod.F. hftndralopie.) The Gr. appears 

in Galen as the contrary of wurdhoAp, i.e. b rrjs 
wieTos dXads that is blind by night.] 
‘Day-blindness*; a visual defect in which the 
eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light. (But 
used by many in the sense of ‘ night-blindnesa , 
Nyctalopia.) ^ . , 

‘ Day-blindness ’ is the etymological meaning o* 
and the sense in which the T 

i-vcTeAw^, was used by Galen, But,as 
an early date, taken by j.ome in the oppo««te .* , 

also reversed the etymological sense 

used it as = ‘ night-blindness’, * day-sight . a-if the «ora 

were kemerephu ‘Wiih the exception ^opla^and 

Henry Power, all or most modem authors .. 

term m the sense of ntghUlindness. 

of Phj-sicians of London have reverted to IT,®*? 

of the word in their “ Nomenclature of Diseases ( 5 >e^. 
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See, Lex.), But the Medical Diciionary of F. P, Foster* 
New York, 1891, continues the non-etymological sense of 
‘ day-vision, nij'ht-blindness *, The word was rightly used 
by Par<£ in 16th c. : (Eiivres xv. 3 cLittrdi Le contraire 
est quand on voit mieux de nuit que de jour, et se peut dire 
hemeralopia en grec, ceil de chat cn fran9ois. 

1706 pHiLLrps (ed. Kersey), Hettteralofia^ a Faculty when 
one sees clearer in the Night than in the Day. ^ 1814 R. W. 
Bampfield in Med. Chintrg, Tram. V, 32 {Jtitlc) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Hemeralopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) HI. 
144 The confusion which has^ taken place among earlier 
writers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo- 
site terms, nyctalopia and hemeralopia. Jbld. 145 It 
[hemeralopia] is the luscitas of Beer; the day-blindness 
of various other writere. 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. 

II. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness ha.s been equally desig- 
nated by both terms. 1878 Xx.Zietns 5 er's Cycl, Med. XVII, 
205 Hemeralopia and scur\y have been ver>’ frequently 
found existing in the same person. 

Hence Heineralo pic affected with or subject 
to hemeralopia. 

1878 tr. ZiemsserCs Cycl. Med, XVII, 205 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the patients subsequently becoming 
hemeralopic; rSSo Libr. Uuiv, Kuenvl, (N. Y.) X. ^57 
[He] was the first of the family known to be hemeralopic; 
his children, .were all affected with night-blindness. • 
ilemerilie che'mersin), a. JSlcd. [ad. Gr. 
7 )Hfpii’- 6 s. f. -Qiiepa day.] Of or belonging to a 
day; daily ; applied to a fever « quotidian. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hemerohaptisfc ;he:mer^jba 2 'ptist). Eccl. [ad, i 

eccl.L.//Fw^r^^<7//?V/rr,pl.-a5, a.Gr.tJ/icpoBarrTtffTaf 
(Eusebius\ f. rjptpa dtiy + ^armar^^ Baptist.] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin ; also an early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also atinb. 

Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Mist. (1585^ 556 The Hemero- 
baptists were lewes in all points. 1580 Fulke Relent.^ etc. 
314 A great number of the old^ heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, in their 
cross;. .the hemcrobaptists, in their holyvv'ater. 1600O. E. 
Repl}* to Libel 11. iii. 46 The Hemerobaplistes for these 
continual washings . . are by Epiphanius numbred In the 
catalogue of Jewish heretickes. 1737-s* Chambers Cycl. 
S.V. 1895 .ffec, (N.Y.) Nov. 167/1 llie interesting 

little community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-baptists of the first centuries. *807 Expositor Aug. 
145 The spread cf Hemerobaptist prinetpfes had developed 
widely after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemeroha'ptism, f Hemerohaptiza’tloii, 
the practice of daily baptism, 

1653 R. Bailie Dissioas, Vind. (1655! 81 This, .was enough 
for any Hemerobaptization, and more. 1897 Expositor 
147 There appear to be no clear intimations of Hemero- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles. 

Hemero'bian (hemeroa-biSn), a. and sh. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hemcrobi-us, a genus of nenropterons in- 
sects, a. Gr. ^nep6$ios, f. ^plpa dny + -0‘oi living.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to the genus Hemerohms or 
the family Hemerobiids. of nenropterons insects. 
B. sb. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci.f etc., Heiucrobiam. 

II ilemeroca'llis. [Gr. a kind 

of lily that blooms but for a day, f. i\pipc. day -i- 
/fdWos beauty.] The Day Lily, a genus of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall Wks. (1837-9) VIII. 183 (D.) The hemero- 
callis is the least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 205 May. . Flowers in Prime 
. .yellow Hemerocallis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

tHemerology (hemerfiTodyi). Obs. rare-°. 
[ad. L. hhnerologiuviy a. Gr. ^^epo\( 57 to»', f. 
day + Xbyos account.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hevterolo^e {liemeroloffium), a 
Kalendar or Register declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book. 1638 Phillips, Hemerology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the passages of every day. 
Hem-fell, v. « Fell v. 6. 

18S0 Plain Hints 20 Two hems crossing each other '(which 
is the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-felled), must 
result in a twisted appearance of the bell, 

Hemi- (.he-mi-, hf-mi-), prefix, [a. Gr. fjpi-, 
combining element, from earlier *aapi- — L. semi-, 
Skr. sdmi; OTent. *sdmi-, OE. sam-, all meaning 
‘ half- ’. Several Gr. words containing this element 
were in use as technical terms in later I.,, e.g. 
liemicycliuvi, hemitia, hemisphieriiiin, hemistich- 
him. In the modem langs. they are very numer- 
ons, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or through LO, but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek, or on Greek 
analogies. Words foimed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix Semi- ; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half- ; one half, the half, pertaining to or affect- 
ing one half ; esp. in Anat., Biol., and Path. Per- 
taining to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

to. In Crystallography, denoting that a ciy'stal 
has only half the number of faces which belong to 
tlie corresponding holohedral or perfect form ; 


hemisymmetrical ; as hemi forms, hcmi-icositetra- 
hedron, -octahedron (ficncc -octahedral ad].), -scale- 
nohedron, -trisoetahedron, Hesiihkdhon, etc. (See 
also Hemidoue, -prism, -pyramid.) 

0 . In Chemistry, formerly applied to binary 
compounds in which the combining proportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the electro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ‘ hemichloride of copper’, 
Cu^Cl (now Cu''Cl or Cn^CU, cuprous chloride), 

‘ hemioxide of copper’, Cu^O (now Cu„0, cuprous 
oxide). These were calletl hemi-componnds. So 
hemi-hydrate, a compound of one molecule of 
hydroxyl (HO) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to form the nnme 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the group, ns in 
hemibromhydrin, 2 C 3 HBO 3 + HBr— qll^O (com- 
pared with monobromhy drift, CsHgOs + HBr 
— HjO), or which forms one of the two substances 
into which a body may be split up, as in hemi- 
albumin, hetnicollin. 

The following are compounds of hemi- in less 
general use ; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 

II Bemiablo'psln Path, [see Arlepsy] = Hesh- 
ANOPSIA. Homlalbp-mln Chem., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original constituents 
of ordinary albumin; it is converted on diges- 
tion into Hemia'lbamose, which is probably an 
antecedent of hemipeptone. || Hemla'lgia. Path., 
unilateral pain. Hemia'inb, -Iambus Pros., an 
iambic dimeter catalectic. || HemiamBSthe'sia 
Path. [Anaisthesia], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body; hence Hemlautesthe’sic a. ||Heml- 
analge'sia Path. [Analgesia], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body {Qtiain's Diet. Med., 
1883). Eemiaua-tropons a. Ao/. [Anatropous], 
half-anatropous; = Hemitropous. Hemiata-sy 
Path. [Ataxy 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hemla-tropby Path. [Atrophy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Bemica'talepsy Path., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. HemlceTitral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to the hemicentntm, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the centmm of a 
vertebra. Hemlcepba-Jlc a. Anat., of or pertain- 
ing to the hemicephalum or sinciput tMayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). HemlcoTebral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to a hemicerebrttm, i.e. either of the two 
Cerebkal hemispheres. Bemlcbo'rdate a. Biol,, 
partly or imperfectly chordate, as the anomalous 
genns Balanoglossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 
II Hemicboxe'a Path., chorea affecting one side of 
the body. Hemico'Uin Chem. [Collin], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicry'stalUue a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. He'mide^mise'miqna^Ter Jtins., a note 
of half the length of a demisemiqnaver, also the 
symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Hemidiapemte Anc, Mns, [Dia- 
pente], a diminished or imperfect fifth. Bemi- 
di'tone Anc. Mns. [Ditone], a minor third. 
He'midxacluu (he’inidrrem) [^piSpaxpuv], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Bemi-elli'ptic, 
-ical adjs., half-elliptic ; ‘ applied to the recess of 
the vestibule of the external ear’. Bemi-ence- 
pba'lic a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemien- 
cephalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon or 
brain. Bemi-e'pilepsy Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Bemlfa'cial a. Anat., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Bemi'gamons a. Bot. [yapLos 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicule neuter, and the other unisexual. 
Bemineo'meter Entom., a caterpillar of the Noc- 
tuidee, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars. Bemlglypb 
(he'miglif) Arch., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in the Doric entablatnre. 
Bemi'guatbous a. Omith. [Tvaffos jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter than the other, as in 
the genus JPemignalhus of sun-birds. Bemibolo- 
be'dral a. Cryst., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Bemlbydrate Chem. : see c above. Bemimel- 
li'tic 'Cyiern., a crystalline tri-basic acid CjHjOg: 
see c above, and Mellitio. Bemjli'trulate a. 
Bot., half-lignlate : said of the irregular corolla 
of a composite flower, when it h.as only one lip of 


the limb. Bemio’bole, -oboTion Nttmism. [; 5 ;ueu- 
06\iov'], an ancient Greek coin, half an obol. 
BenrioctaJie'dron Cryst., a tetiahedron consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron : see 
b above ; hence Bemlootabe'dral a. Bemiolo'- 
^amonsA'af. : seequot, Be'mloue , 2 aa/. [ad. L. 
hemionus, Gr. iipiovos, f. Svos ass], the dziggetai. 
BemloTthotype a. Cryst. [Outhotype] == mono- 
clinic. Bemipa’lmate a. Biol. [I’almate], 
half- or partially webbed, seniip.almate (Mayne, 
1854). II Bemiparaple'gla Path. [Tra/jaaAijyra 
stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower lirab. 

II Eemlpa’resis /IrrM. [Trdptms slackening], paresis 
or impairment of muscular strength affecting one 
side of the body ; hence Bemipare’tic a. Hemi- 
pe’ptone C/rew., a variety of peptone derived from 
hemialbumose liy a continuance of the digestive 
process : see Hcmialbiimin. Hemlpetalons a. 
Bot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalons, in which the 
petals have partly coalesced. He'jniphrase Mm., 
a half-phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi'nio cu Chem., in h. acid, a dibasic erj-- 
stalline .acid, formed by the decomposi- 

tion of Opianic acid, cCjoHj^Oj. Hemipi'nnate 
a. Bot., half or partly pinnate. He'miplane 
Cecm., half a plane. Heinipro'tcin Chem. ; see 
quot. 1S78 under Hemialbttmin. Hemirha'm- 
pliine a. Ichth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with the lower, as in the 
genus plemirhamphus, or half-bills. Hemise'ptal 
a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemiseptum, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the 
heart and brain. Benuisome Biol, [aapa body], 
one half of the body of an animal. Hemispasm 
Path., a spasm affecting one side only of the body. 
Bemi'trlohons a. Bot. [rpix- hair], half clothed 
with hairs Ifi'rcas. Bot. 1866). Hemltri’glyph 
Arch., a half triglyph (Gwilt Arch.). Hemitype, 
a half-type, that which is hemitypic. Hemitypic 
a. Zoo!., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. . 

j8y6 tr. A 145 Thehemipro. 

teidin or ^hemialbiunin formed by the action of boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid on albumin. 1878 Kikczett Anim. 
Chem. 365 When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid for a few hours it gives two kinds of syntonin^^one of 
which he names hemiprotein .. the other he terms hernial, 
bumin. 1883 Foster Miys. App. (ed. 4) 719 The ’’hemi- 
albumose.. was.. isolated by Meissner; it is apparently the 
body called by him A.peptone. 1844 Bece & Feltok tr. 
Mwt/As Metres 272 Many Anacreontic poems which are 
written in^*hemiambs.^ 1878 A. Hamilton Nen*. Hit. 
aoo *Hemiar)aesthesia is quite marked.^ 1880 BASrrAN 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Hemi.anmsthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure. 1857 Henfrev Bat. i. ii. 130 Another condition 
IS . . the atnphitropous or heterotropous, or */iemianatre. 
pons, intermediate between orthotropous and anatropouL 
iBfiS Treas. Bot, 579/2 H etnietnatropous. an ovule which is 
nnatropal, with half the raphe free. i885 W. R. Gowees 
Man. Bis. Nero. Syst.\. 299 *Hemiatrophy of the Tongue. 
1885 Athenxnm 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained., at Herm, Channel Islands, being the .first 
recorded instance of ^ the occurrence of this ^hemichordate 
in any part of the British seas. x88i Pritchard tr. Eder's 
Emnts. Phofogr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate -without precipitating it, while *hemi-colline 
causes a flaky precipitate of the same. 1863 Watts /I/ r/. 
Chem, 1. 669 *Hemi.Compounds are often called di-coni' 
pounds. 1894 Athenieum 19 Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the 
principal igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, 
Holocrystalline, *Hemicrystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1853 Shelton Rector St. Bardolph's ii. 22 Many 
a *hemi-demi-semi-quaver. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet, 
^Hemidiapente, an imperfect fifth. 1774 Burney tlist. 
Mils, I. 3o(Jod.) The chromatick proceeded by two succes- 
sive semitones and a *hemiditone, or minor third. 1841 
H. H. Wilson Ariana Antigua 268 *Hemidrachm. Head 
of king, with fillet, to the right, 183&-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. 
II. 530 The hemispherical and '^heini-elHptical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII, 200/1 Let us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn through opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces of the Cube. It may be observed. - 
that the solid angles at the extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a transverse 
diagonal on a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure; these arc termed 
*hemi forms, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the symmetry of thy 
primary crystal. 1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., 'Penn- 
.eanwus. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Enlomal. (1828) II. xxit. 206 
Other *hemigeometers. .have only six prolegs. 1B9S Storv- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr, § 180 The *hemi-ico3itetrahedron, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidion, .called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve-icoscelohedton. 2873 Fcavnes* Chem- (.co- 
st) 833 Metlophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formation of *Hemimellitic and Phthahe 
acids. 1877 VtATVs /bid. (ed. 12) 11. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
.. crystallises in colourless needles somewhat sparingly 
soluble in water. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844) 40 The resulting 
form is a tetrahedron or *hemi-octahedron. 1868 Pad. 
Introd. (cd. 5) 27 Monoclinic System - . The octahedral 
planes are all hemioctahedral. 1842 Brande Dict.^ Sci., 
etc., *//emiotpgatnons, a term employeti in speaking of 
grasses when in the same spikelet one of two florets is 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of 
Panicum. 1883 Foster P/tys. App. (ed. 4) 718 In. .normal 
peptic and tryptic digestion .. *hemipeptone [is preceded] 
by a hemi*albuniose. 1873 Fcnwie^ Chem. (ed. 11) 739 
*Hemlpinic Acid is also produced by oxidation of opianic 
acid and of narcotine. ^ 1892 G. II. Halsted Eiem. Syuih. 
Geom. 5 Any straight line in a plane cuts it into two parts 
called *hemiplane.s. 1876 Xx. P, Schuizenberger''sFer 7 nent. 
65 *Hemi-protem is aNo soluble in dilute alkalis, and pre- 
cipitated by acids. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§273 Of the *hemiscaIenohedron, instances are met with on 
certain crystals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmenite. 1871 
Sir T. Watson Lect. Frinc.^ fy Pract. Phys. (ed. 5) I. xxv. 
484 The phenomena of ^hemispasm— of convulsions limited 
to the hmbs of one side, a 1883 C. H. Fagge Princ. 
<5* Pract. Med. (i886) I. 534 Hemispasm — the ‘mobile 
counterpart’ of hemiplegia. 

II Hemiano'psia. Path. [mod.L., f. Hum- + 
Gr. av- priv. + o^ir sight.] Half-blindness, being a 
loss of perception of one half the field of vision. 

188s Stirling tr. Landoh' Hum. Phys. 11 . 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the retina, the term 
Jtemiof>ia is applied to it ; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term hemianopsia is used. 1891 J. Hutchin 
SON in Archives Surg. II. 303 Persisting vertical hemia- 
nopsia. 1893 PHf. Med. yml, 38 Nov. 1107/1 There was 
complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, but 
no hemianopsia of the other. 

Hemibrauch (he’mibrreqk). Zool. [f. Hemi- + 
Gr. /3pd7x«a gills.] a. An incomplete gill. b. A 
fish of the Nemibranchiiy having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence HemibrancMate 
(-brjs'gkii^) <2., half-gilled; sb.^ a hemibranch. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kiiowl. (N. Y.) VII. 431 The hemi- 
branchiates have imperfect gills or branchiae. i8gt 
Nature ly Sept. 483/2 'I'he spiracular gill of Elasmobrancns 
should be de.scribea as the hyoid hemibranch, and the oper- 
cular gillofihehigherfishes as thefirst branchial hemibranch. 
t He’micade. Obs,rare^\ [ad. L. //fwiVrz- 
diiwtj Gr. ijfxiKo^iQVf f. /rnSo? cadtts^ Cade.] ‘A 
half Hogshead ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
He'micarp. Bot. [f. Hemi- + Gr.;fap7r(5r fruit.] 
A half-fruit; one of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fruit of the UmheUifei'X. 

1854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 3870 Bentley Boi. 332 
Bach half-fruit is termed a hemicarp or mericarp. 

Hemicentral, -carebral, etc. : see Hemi- 
He'micircle. Obs. or arck. [f. Hemi- -b Cir- 
cle j^.] A half circle, semicircle. 

<rx6x8 J, Davies Exictsie 25 Wks. (Grosart) I, 89 Her 
Browes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1, v. (3635) xo6 Euery obU<nue Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equall hemicircles. 1875 
J. H. Bennet Irinter Medit. ii. xi. (ed. 3) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So Hemicl'rcular a.y semicircular. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Hetnicireular, halfe round. 1895 
Lunn Ho 7 o to visit Italy 92 Two grand hemi-circular 
colonnades.^ 

+ Hemicrane. Obs, Also 6 -cran, 7 -crain, 
-cranie, -y. [&, ohs. F, /letmcraine (Cotgr.), ad, 
"L. hhnicrdnitt^ 0.. Gr. ^fnxpaviaj f. HEan- + 
Kpaviov skull. Hemicranie is an adaptation of the 
L.] •= next. 

CX5SO Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Civ, Hyera herractis 
purgeth the hemicran. Ibid. D j, (Jyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. 1600 Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache, .which 
last we call the Hemicrany or Megrim, possessing but the 
one side of the Head. 1651 Baxter Inf, Bapi. 135 Cephal- 
algies, Hemicranies, Phthises. 1657 Physical Did., Hemi- 
crania^dT hemicrane, a kind of head-ach, when but one side 
of the head is grieved. 

fl Hemicrania (hemikr^*-niaL Path. [L. : 
see prec.] 1 . Headache confined to one side of 
the head ; megrim. 

1657 [see prec.]. x66i Lovell Hist. Anim, -J- Min. 151 
The bones help the Hemicrania. a 1801 W. Heberden 
Comm. xvii. (i0o6) 93 The hemicrania, or pain of one half 
of the head. 1872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross L^e III. 

I am. .struggling with hemicrania and mataise. 

2 , ‘Also a term used in Teratology to denote 
imperfect development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings* {Syd. Soc. Lex^, 
Hemicra’UiC) a. [ad. L. hemicrdnic-us = Gr. 
ijHiKpaviKo^.'] Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hemicranich..,sMh\^ct. to the 
sickness called Megrim or Heraicrain. 1854 In Mayne. 
Hemicycle (he’missik'l). Also 7-cicle. [a. 
F. himicycle (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hemi- 
cyclium, a. Gr. f. ijpi- Hemi + wuVXos 

circle.] A half circle, semicircle ; a semicircular 
structure, as an orchestra or apse-like recess, 

1603 B. JoNsoN King's Coron. Entertain. 'Wks, (Rtldg.) 
533/2 Upon the right hand of her .. ina hemicycle was 
seated Esychia, orQoieL 1638 SirT.Herbert (ed, 
2) 170 The scaberd of his sword was red. .the blade formed 
like a hemi-cicle c 1790 Cowper Notes P, L, i. 616 Thus 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half moon figure, 
that all migb*^hear him. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng, Cathedr. 
19//% C. 355 Earlier and larger churches seem to have been 
contcntecl with the single hemicycle. 

Hemicyclic (hemisrklik), a. Bot. [ad. F. 
himtcycliqtie (Littre), ad. Gr. ^ptKvtikiK-bs^ f. 
kukXiov ^see prec.).] Applied to flowers which 
ha\'e the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from oire series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion' 


of a turn of tire spiral ; also to those wbicb have 
some parts arranged spirally {atycBs) and others in 
uhorls {cyclic), 

1875 Bennett & P^'Er tr. Sachs* Bot. 533 In hemicyclic 
flowers those member at least which are arranged in whorls 
may possibly be distributed symmetrioilly. 

Hemicyli'ndrical, a. Having the form of 
half a cylinder, divided in the direction of its axis. 

1854 in Mayne Ex^os. Lex. x 83 o Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
(N. Y.' V. 771 The articular surface of the condyles is hemi- 
cylindrical. 1883 Buchan & Stewart in Encycl. Bnt.'SNl. 
162/2 By means of a hemicyltndrical lens. 

I£ezuida*ctyl) and sb. Zool. [f. Hemi- -h 
Gr. Sd/cruXos finger.] 

A. adj. Having an oval disk at the base of the 
toes, as in the sattrian genus Hemidaclylus (Web- 
ster 1864). B. sb, A saurian of this genus; a 
gecko. Hence Hemida'ctylons a. = A. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854.L - 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist. 111 . 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemldactyle, a rather pretty species of Gecko, 
Hemidemisemiquaver, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Semidome (he*midjum). Cryst. [f. Hemi- 
+ Dome sb. 5 b.] A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosyrometrical) system (in which two 
such pairs constiiute a dome). Hence Hemido- 
ma'tio a.f of or pertaining to a hemideme. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. (ed. 5) 27 MonocHnic System 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in inclination those in 
front below, each being a hcmidome. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks X. 88 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
basal plane, .or the bemidomeof a monocHnic felspar. 

II Hemi-elytrUlU (hemi|e*Utr^m). PI. -a. Zoo/. 
Also crroii. liemelytrum, [mod.L., f. Gr. ijfti- 
Hemi- + ikvTpov Elytrum, sheath.] 

The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Hemiptera and Heteroptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1826) IV. xlvii. 387 Wings 
covered by Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 Nicholson Zool. 
210 In some of the Hemiptera . . the apices [of the anterior 
wingsl remain membranous, and to these the term ‘heme- 
lytra’ is applied. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
500 The fore wings may be converted mlo wing covers .. as 
in the hemi-elyira of Dermapteret and elytra of Coleoptera. 

Hence Hemi-eTytral pertaining to or of the 
nature of a hemielytrum. 

Hemigamous, -gnathous: see Hemi-. 
SCexailiedral (hemihrdial, -he*dral), a. Cryst. 
Also hemiedral. [f- Hemi- c + Gr. < 5 pa seat, base 
-b-AL,] Of a crystal: Having half the number of 
planes required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system ; thus, a tetrahedron .is the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 
octahedron. 

1837 [see Hemihedron). 1839-47 Todd CycL Anai. III. 
806/1 Triple phosphate., generallyoccurs in hemihedral six- 
sided prisms. 1850 Paubeny A tom. Tlu viil (ed. 2) 264 AH 
the crystals, .were alike hemiedral ..that is, half of their 
similar planes or angles were modified independently of the 
other half, 1878 GuRNEV Crystallogr. 39 When the crystal 
has dissimilar faces at the two ends of the same^ axis of 
symmetrj', the form to -which those faces belong is called 
hemihedral. 

Hence Hemihe'drally adv. 

3837 Dana Min. ii. 39 Mineral’s whose crystals are hemi- 
hedrally modified, are invariably thus^ modified, if the 
secondary planes occur, in which the hemihedrism may take 
place. 

SeiniliedrOlX (hemihrdr^n, -he'drpn). Cryst. 
[f. Hemi- c + Gr. ibpo. after hexahedron, etc, Cf. F. 
hlmildre,'\ A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 

1837 Dana i^//».ii. 19 This species of hemihedral Crystal 
has been called the inclined hemihedron. 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the hemi-sym- 
metrical kind will be termed a semiform ora hemihedron. 
Ibid. § 176 Holo-systematic baplohedral forms; or holo- 
tesseral hemihedra. ^ 

So Hemilie'drlsin, Henuie'dry [cf. F, hitmed- 
rie\, the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. 

1837 Dana Min. ii, 19 The firet species of hemihedrism 
gives rise to solids, whose opposite planes are not parallel. 
Ibid., Examples of the first kind of hemihedrism, in which 
half the angles of the cube arc modified. 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem, II. 343 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. 1883 Nature i Feb. 3x7/1 Some re- 
marks on hemihedry in cr>’stals. 

HemiTogOUS, Chem. [f. Hemi- + atta-lo- 
gous.'] (See quot.) 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. X41 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied by Shiel . . to series of organic compounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another by «CH. 

II Hemimetabola (he-mi|mzUe*b^fla), sb. pi. 
Entom. [mod.L. neut. pi. (sc. inseetd), f. Gr. iipi- 
Hemi- + ptra^oXos changeable.] A division of 
Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson ZooL (18S0) 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called Tcspectivcly /tweiado/a, Hemimefabola, and 
Holomeiabola. xSSS Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
S08 In the Heini-mttabola, the larva may differ notably 
from the adult in thestnicturc of theantennas,c3-es, mouth- 
parts . . as well as in the absence of wings. 


hemiplegia. 


Hence Hexnimetabo'lic, Hcmimeta’bblousd^j., 
of the nature of the Hemimetabola ; undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis, Hemimeta*holy, in^ 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 Rolleston Anim, Life Introd. 113 The adult insect, 
whilst gaming certain organs which the larva does not 
possess, such as wings, loses certain others, which the larva 
does possps, such as the provisional structures making up 
the ‘ mask ’ of the Libetlulidx . Such insects are called 
‘ Hemimetabolous 1875 Blake Zool. 281 In the hemi- 
metabolic insects there is a metamorphosis, which consists 
of 3 stages, 

HemimetaittOTphic, a. Biol. [f. Hemi- + 
Metamorphic.] » Hemimetabolic. Hence He- 
mimetamoTphosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemimetaboly. 

1880 Day^ Pishes Gi. Brit. I, Introd. 91 In some pelagic 
forms Hemimetamorphosis may occur, or very’ considerable 
alterations in their growth and development. 
Hemimorpme vhemi,m^ jfik), a. Cryst. [f. 
Hemi- + Gr. pop<pfi shape + -ic.] Of a crystal : 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Hemimo'rpli, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. Hemliuo'rpliism, the property 
of ‘being hemimorphic. Hemiino*rpliite A/ifi., 
Kenngott*s name (1853) for hydrous silicate of zinc, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic. Hemi- 
moTphous a. = Hemimorehic. He'mimorphy 
= Hebiimorphism. 


1864 Webster, Hemimorphic. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 407 
Calamine. . Orthorhombic ; hemimorphic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 32 Tourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks x.^ 138 The crystals when heated and freely 
suspended, exhibit polar electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimorphism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hemimorphy. 1895 S-tory-Maskelyne Cryitallogr. § 140 
He 7 nimotph{sm is the term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral mero-symmetry. One-half or, it may be, onc-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form : but these all lie on one side of a systematic 
plane, the symmetral character of which is in abeyance. 
Ibid. § 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the Hex- 
agonal system, but they occur most often as hemimotphs of 
hemisymmelrical types of crystal 
II Heniina(brmsi‘na). Also (anglicized or as F.) 
7 hemine, 8 ©mine, (esmine). [L. hemtna, a. Gr. 
ijpiva, f, lipt- half-. Cf. F. emtne, hemine ‘ a mea- 
sure that containes three Possons ; and comes to, in 
weight, about seuen and a halfe of our modeme 
ounces * (Cotgr. ).] A liquid measure (oiig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint ; also, a measure for 
corn (see above, and quot. 1756). 

160X Holland Pliny xx. xix, Five heads of the Poppy 
being sodden in three hemines of wine. z66z Lovell Hist. 
Anim. ^ Min. 3 The Ephemera feaver is cured by 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare. .in two hemina’s of water. ^ 1745 
A. Butler Lives Saints {1836) I. 377 note, The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Bennet 1756 R. Rolt Diet. Trade rj* 
Cojftm.f Hemina, Eminef or Esmine, is a great corn measure 
. . At Marseilles the hcmina of com weighs 75 lb. .. and in 
Barbary it is computed equal to 9 bushels. 

Heming, var. of Hemming sb, Obs, 
Hemioctahedron, etc. : see Hemi- 
f| Semioliar (hemidudia). Mtts, Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6 bemiola, 7 hemiolion, hemolios, 8 
hemiolius. [med.L. hemioliay a. Gr. ijpioXia 
(sc. Sjaerra/Tty interval, in Plato), fern. olrjptbXios ‘in 
the ratio of one and a half to one *, f. ^/it- Hebu- 
-f 5 Xe»y whole.] In mediteval music, a. A perfect 
fifth, so called because produced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its length, b. Three notes 
in the place of two ; a triplet. 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 30 7 'hat proportion which^ the 
musitions falselie termed Hemiola, when In deede it is 
nothing else but a round Tripla. 1603 Holland riniarrk's 
1358 (Stanf.) The proportion of the hlusicke or Sym- 
phonic Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesquitertiall, that is to 
say, the whole and a third part over : of Diapente, Hemolios 
or SesquialteralL.lhe whole and halfe as much more. 1651 
J. FIreake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 382 Harmony contains 
three consents in tune. Diapason, HemioHon, Diates'^aron. 
2727-st Chambers Cyct. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 727. 

Ii Heinio*pia, Hemio’psia. Path, Also 
(anglicized) hemiopy , -opsy. [mod.L., f. Hejii- + 
Gr. dw- eye, oipis sight.] =H£3iiAKorsiA,^ ^ 
x8ii Hooper Med. Diet,, tlemiopsia, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
object. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I.x. 230 The cunous 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees tvith each eye only half of an obj ct, being blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cyct. XII. 334/2 Hemiopta. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemiopia, Hemiopsia . . hem topy : 
hemiopsy. 3864-70 T. HolmksS: Hulke.^t/. (3833) 

11. viii. 77 Transient hemiopsia is often an initial s>Tnptom 
cf megrim. 

Hemipalmate, -phrase, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemiple-Ctic, Path, [f. Hemi- + Gr. 
ttX^ktie-os of a striking kind.] Hemiellci . 

1891 in F. P. Foster Med. Diet. 

11 Hemiplegia (hemiplfdjia). Palli- te 
L., a. Gr.^p<aAj77i'a (rare, for 
Hemi- + irXi^ stroke, f. stem of to J 

Paralysis of one side of the body; osnally cau.ct. 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the ‘’tarn. 
iSoo HotLASD XU. xvL nos The Coaiull , . fell t-oOT. . 
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in a fit of Apoplexic : which turned into an Hemiplegia or 
dead palsej' all the one side of his bodle. 1754 Chcsterf. 
in World No. 92 r 5 Though they have not ycl lost one 
half of themselves by a hemiplegia, a 1754 Mead WA-s. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite side of the brain. 1876 tr. 
Wa^^^ier's Gen. Pathol, 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi* 
dermis is often dry, rough, and scaly. 

Hence Hemiple’ffiac tr., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sb.^ one so affected. Hemiple'ffian 
a, = prec. 

1782 W. Heberden Comm. Ixix. (1806) 352 In one heml* 
plegiac the motion of the parts began to return. X83S-6 
Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 805/1 In hemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Syd. Smith /.etl. Loching in Railw. Wks. 1859 II. 324A 
^lost absurd . . is this hemlplegian law— an act . . to protect 
one side of the body and not the other. 

Hemiplegic (hemiple-dgik-, -pir-). a. Path. 
[f. prec. + -lO.J Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected with or subject to hemiplegia. 

j8«-34 Good's Studs’ Med. (ed. 4) III. 47S Hemiplegic 
palsy. Ibid. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone. x86i T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 602 The convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Smithsonian Inst, Ref. 419 note, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the paralysed limbs, 
but not the power, 

Hemiplegy (he*mipled5i'). rare. Alsoliemi- 
plege. [ad. late L. hhnifiegia (see above). (In 
mod.F. 1752).] =HEjnPLEQiA. 

r755 In Johusok. Med. yttiJ.yiH. asctetsCm, 
whether in hemiplegies the primitive cause continues to act 
in the brain. X&S4 Gd. Words A twist or a hemiplege 
of the reasoning faculty, 
t He'iuiplexy, Ohs. [ad.mod.L. 
a, Gr. ^fun\T)^ia a stroke on one side, f. ^ftt- Hemi* 
+ TThTjyT) stroke.] = Hemiplegia. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 161 b, It prcvayjeth against 
the palsie of the mem^rs, left after an Apoplcxie, orHcmi* 
plexie. 1656 in Blount Glossogr., Hemiplexy. 
Hemipod, -pode (he’mip^d,-poud)i [ad. mod. 
L. hemi^diits (Temminck’s generic name), f. Gr 
Hemi- ^r TTouf, 7ro5-i5j foot.] A member of the 
genus IfemifoMuSy or Tttmix, of three-toed quail- 
like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 

xBSz Trans. Zool. Soe. V, 149 Certain border-groups, .the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. x885 
Encyel. Brit. XX. 147 One species 'J\urjnx'\ syhatica, 
inhabits Barbaty and southern Spain, and under the name 
of Aadaiucian Hemipode has been included., among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler. 1893 Newton Diet, Birds, 
Hemipode, a recognized English rendering of Temminck's 
generic name Hemifodins (xSis). .forasmall grotm of birds 
some of which Angfo-lndians often call * Bustard-Quails’ or 
* Button-Quails*. 

So Hexulpo'diine a., allied to the Hemipodes. 
1862 Trans. Zool. Soc. V, 189 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemipodiine types. 

Hemiprism (he*mipriz’m). Cryst, [Hemi-.] 
A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the triclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism). 

1864 Baka in Webster, Hemiprism, a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, th.it comprises 
but one face of a piism and it.s opposite. xSSz A. H. Green 
Phys. Geol. (ed. 3) 70 The prisms will be Hemiprisms. 

Hence Eexniprisma'tlo a., of the nature of a 
hemiprism. 

1837 Daka Min, (1844) 324 Hemi-prismatic Kouphone- 
Spar. xSjrp Rutley Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are hemiprismatic cleavages. 

Hemipter (hfmi’ptai). [ad. F. JHmiptbre, f. 
L. kemiptera ; see next.] One of the Hemiptera, 
1828 Webster s,y., The hemiptersforman order of Insects 
with the upper wings usually half crustaceous and half 
membranaceous, and incumbent on each other. 1863 Dana 
Man. Geol. 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their length only. 

l!Ee33liptera(h/'mi*ptera),jA//. Entotn. Rarely 
in sing. Hemipteron. [mod.L., neut. pi. of 
hemipteniSy f. hevii-, rjyu- Hemi- + tttcpSv wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.] A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the Heteroptera), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called Rhynchota. Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice, 
x8t6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol., Hemiptera. 1834 McMur- 
TRIE Cuvier'' s Anim. Kingd. 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides. .live on the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. O. Forbes 
East. Archipelago viii. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winged Hemipteron, which of course could not be kept in 
captivity. 

Hence Hemi’pteral a,, hemipterous. Hemi*- 
pterau hemipterous ; one of ih^Hemiptera. 
Hemi'pterist, a student or collector of Hemiptera. 

1828 Webster, Hemipteral. 1863 Douglas & Scorr Brit. 
Hemiptera 6 The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleopterist will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. 1877 
Huxley Anat, Ittv. Anim. vii. 424 The absence of palps . . 
suggesting that the Hemipteran mouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications. 1878 Pop. Sci.Month/y 
That terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chinch-bug. 

, Hemipterous thrmi’pteras), a. Entom. [f. 
Hemiptera -h -ous.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the Jlemipiera. 


x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomot, (1843) I. 257 The hemipterous 
order of insects. 18S0 A t/tenaruw 30 Oct. 574/j Specimens 
of.. an Hemipterous insect supposed lo be damaging the 
hops grown near CanlerburJ^ 

Hemipyramid. Csysi. [Hemi-.] A figure 
consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosymmetric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a pyramid). 
Hence Hcxnipyra’midal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heniipyramidal , . Hetnirhom* 
hohedral. 

Hemirhamphine, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemisect) v. [f. Hemi- + L. sect-, ppl. stem 
of seedre to cut.] irans. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and left halves. So Hemi- 
se'ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. ^ 
1878 Foster Phys. in. v. 1 3. 487^ In the frog, after hemi- 
section of the cord below the brachial plexus. 1885 Science 
xi Sept. 22^/1 A hemisected skeleton showing the variation 
in size of the neural and hscmal cavities. 1^5 Ai/unxtfm 
30 Mar. 412/1 T'he Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced by Hcmisection of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 
Hemisplie'ral, a. rare. [!. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a hemisphere. 

1839 Bailey Eestus xxix. (1834) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven. 
Hemispliere (hc*misfioi). Forms: a. 4-5 
hemy-, hemi% -aperio, -ye, 4-6 cmy-, emi-, 
feme)sperie,-ry,6hoini8plierie,*ye. i3.5h)einy- 
spere, 6 emispere, hemiaplier, 6-7 -spbeere, 
7-8 hemisphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispherie, etc., ad. laleL. hhnisphTcritnn, a. Gr. 
i}fii(T(palpiov, f. i^pt- Hemi- -j- (StpaTpa Sphere ; in 
form kemispJiere, through OF. emispere, -sphere 
( 1 3-1 4th c.), mod.F. himisphhe^ 

1 . generally. A half sphere; one of the halves of 
a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing through 
the centre. 

1585 T. W/.SIUNGTON tr. Nicholafs Poy. 11. xvlii. 51 Al 
made of very cleare glasse.. in forme of a roiinde Hemi- 
sphere. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. ji In one of our 
Critical Observations, I could see more then a hemisphere 
of the eye at once. 1706 Hotton Diet. Math, s.v., 'I'he 
centre of gravity of a Hemisphere, is five-eighths of the 
radius distant from the vertex. 2837 M. Donovan Dom, 
Econ. II. 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is used 
as a lamp to burn its own oil. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Ctystallogr. § 325 The sphere of proieciion is divided into 
hemispheres by a single symmetral plane. 

b. Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 
demonstrate the pressure of the air 
It consists of two strong hollow nicely-fitting brass hemi. 
sjiheres, each of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to be adjusted to an air-pump. When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is required to separate them. 

x8xs in^ Hutton Math. Diet. 2858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Hat. Phil, X79 Two of the strongest men will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided they are ofamoderate 
magnitude, owing to the amount of the pressure with which 
they are held together. 

2 . spec. Half of the celestial sphere; in early 
quots., esp. that half of the heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us; in Astron,, usually, 
one of the halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 
earliest sense in Eng.) 

a. CX374 Chaucer Troylns iii, 1390 {1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god, ,pe for tbjTi haste. .So fast ay to our hemysperie 
{v. rr. emesperie, hemy-spcrel bynde I c 1391 — Astrol, 1. 
§ x8 The cercle hat deuydeth the two Emysperies, Jxit is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe the partie 
be-nethe. CX400 Maundcv. (Ro.xb.) xx. 90 We scbuld hafe 
sene all he roundeness of J?® firmament, hat es to say bathe 
he emisperies, h« vppcrmarc and he nedermare.^ 1412-20 
Lydc, Chron, Troy \, v, With the brighlnes of his beames 
merye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, i. x, When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
lightyng our emispery. 

fi. [Cf. quot. c X374 in 0,3 a 1532 ? Lvdc, Goodly Balade 
zrj (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that . . 
shadoweth our emispere [rime dere). X549 Compl. Scot, vi. 
38 The sternis & planetis. .durst nocht be sene in oure hemi- 
spere. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table A/ph,, Hemisphere, halfe of 
the compasse of heauen,that we s>ee, 1607 J Davies Summa 
Totalis Dijb, Fal'n to' rest beneath our Hemyspheare. 
*7*5 Bradley Earn, Diet, s.v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear. x8^ R. S. Ball In 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population, 

3 . One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided by the equator [Northern and Southern 
hemispheres). Also the halves containing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa (Eastern hemisphere'\, and Ame- 
rica (Western hemisphere), respectively. 

a. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knowt. (1556) 280 No generall 
eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
for that hemispherye. 1555 Eden Drrarfr j (Arb.) 51 Neyther 
dydde any . . trauerse the Equinoctial line to thinferiour 
hemispherie or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 1561 — 
Arie Nauig. i, xiv. *4 b, Also called >•« Hemisphery. 

fi. *559 CoNNiKCKAM CosmogT. Glasse 125 A Card, 
for halfe the face of th* Earth whiche. .wyll conveniently 
serve for our Hemisphere. 1624 Donne Serm. xvii. 167 
UTie Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure ; 


I The Eastern Hemisphere the Land of Spices and Perfumes, 
I 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Saerifhe vii, 'ITaese drops., 
A Balsome are for both^the Hemispheres, 2646 Sir T* 

I Browne Pseud. Ep.yx. vH. 3x2 l*he ancient Cosmographers 
doe place the division of the East and Weslerne Hemi- 
, sphere, that is the first terme of longitude in the Canary 
i or fortunate Islands. 1753 Adventurer "Ho. 99 rp When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discover^’ 
of the other hemisphere. 1833 Herschkl Astron. (18581 
186 It is a fact,. that London occupies nearly the center 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. 

b. Hemisphere 0/ vision, H. of illumination. 

x8t2 WooDnousE-4f/T<?«. xxiii, 241 The illuminated hemi- 
sphere, called, for distinction, the Hemisphere of Illumina- 
tion. ^ Ibid. 242 The hemisphere which he sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Vision. 

4. A map or projection of half the terrestrial 
globe or the celestial globe. 

X706 PHILLIPS (ed. Kersey) s. v,, The Maps or Printsof the 
Heavens pxsted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call'd Hemispheres, but more commonly Planispheres. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 D- 7 mls. (1872) I. 25 There was a map 
—a hemisphere of the world— which his father had drawn. 
6. Anat. Each of the halves of the cerebrum of 
the brain, (See Cerebral.) 

1804 Abernethv Surg. Obs. 188 Inflammation operating 
probably chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain. 1831 
IL Knox Cloquet’s Anat. ^qq This surface of the brain has 
been regarded, .as formed of severiil distinct regions, which 
they have named Lobes, and which occupy the base of the 
hemispheres. x 8 a 6 Owen Comp. Anat, Veriebr. viii. 181 
note, Influenced oythe inapplicability of the term ‘hemi- 
spheres ‘ to parts which arc more commonly spheres or 
spheroids. 2873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ix. 366 A yeiy deep 
fissure running from before backwards, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateral halves termed//m/- 
spheres. 

6, transf. and_/%; A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought ; s= * sphere *. In earlier quots. 
directly Jig. from 2. 

2503 Hawes Examp, Viri. xiv, (Arb.) 66 It may well glad 
thyn emyspery. x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol, 4* Mor. 38 b, When 
..the starre of merit shal appear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer presents.^ 2699 Garth Dispens. 
II. 26 To ^ild, by turns, the Galiick Hemisphear. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. P'aith v. i. § 2. 265 To surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke Shaks. Char. Hi. 75 He is a cheering., 
gleam coming acro.ss tbe dark hemisphere of treacher>’, 
inistru.st, and unkindness. 

Hemisphered, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ed K] 

1. Fonneo as a hemisphere. 

2665 Hooke Mierogr. 278 The eyes of Crabs are Hemi- 
spher'd, almost in the same manner as these of Flies. 2839 
Bailey Eestus ix. (1854) 106 The hemisphered abysses here. 

2. Having a cerebral hemisphere (of such a kind). 
2872 Huxley in Darwin Desc. Man viL (1883) 203 The 

Lemurine, short hcmi.sphered, brain. 

Hemispheric,^, [f. Hemisphere + -ic. Cf. 

F. himisphirique (i6th c.),] 

1. s=HEiiisPHERiCAL I : chiefly in technical use. 
*^5 T, Washington tr. Nichoiay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 Great 

bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
form of the Hemtspherike. 0x728 Woodward Fossils (J.)* 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemisphenck 
figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 
*774 G. White in Phil. Trans. LXIV.^ 297 In about ten 
or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest. 1852 Th. 
Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 355. 

2 . = Hemispherical 2. 

1889 Talmace in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
tion, which at times makes our State and National capitals 
a hemispheric stench. 2896 Wesfm. Caz, 16 Jan. ITie 
Olney doctrine of the Hemispheric Sovereignty of the 
United States. 

' Hemispherical (hemisfeTikal), <t. [f. as 

prec. -h -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hemisphere ; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere, 

2624 ’WoTTOU Archil. In Retiq. (1672) 32 Hemispheri«I 
Vaults., be., the securest. 1685 Boyle Effects -of Mot. ix. 
X14 A hollow vessel .. of an almost Hemispherical figure. 
27^ Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi, 294 The capsule is., 
covered with a hemispherical lid. 2832 Brewster Optics 
xxxix. 325, I have proposed to use a hemispherical leij«. 
2879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. I. j86 The seeds . . are hemi- 
spherical, with one side convex and the other flat. •' 

2. Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 O. W, Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. x. 334, 1 suppose we 
are getting over our hemispherical provincialism. 2884 
[JJ. Scfiator) in Pali MaliG, 7 June 1/2 The American 
idea is hemispherical rather than continental. 

Hence Hemispho’rically adv., with a hemi- 
spherical form. 

2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby- 
cespitose. 

Hemisplie*rico-, combining form of Hemi- 
spheric a., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Hemlsphetico-conical, -conoid adjs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

2832 Don Card. Diet, Gloss., Hemispherico-eonical, y 
sliape between a globe and a cone. ^ 2852 Leighton Brit. 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised hemispherico-conoid black 
apex only visible. 

Hemisplieroid (hemisfioTpid), [f. Hemi- + 
Spheroid, or f. Hemisphere -p -oil). Cf, F. hemi- 
sphiroide (1732 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] The half of 
a spheroid; a figure approaching a hemisphere, 
*7*7-5* Chambers Cycl. 5,v. Hemispheroidal, The cacao 
opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemtspheroids. 
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^X7S2 Revis in Phil. Trntis, XLVIII. 397 The hemispheroid 
of the earth formed by the section, .of the circle of declina- 
tion. 1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amusem. The shape of 
his pontons . .Ava? an oblong hemispheroid. 

He:niisplierordal, [f. prec. +- al.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. x88i G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston I, ii. 21 A large hemispheroidal carbuncle. 

t HemispheTule. Obs, A half spherule ; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1696 W. S. Gray in PkiU Traits. XlX. 281, I was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Polish them on a brass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispberules. ^ 1756 Amory 
Bunch (1770) II. 81 They have them [microscopes] of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules. 

Hemisticb. (he-mistik). Pros. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistick, 8 -estich ; 7-8 
in L. form hemistichium. [ad. late L. hemistich- 
htnit ad. Gr. fjfuaTixtov, f. HEMI- + crrixos row, 
line, verse. Cf. F. himisticke (l 6 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), himistiqtie in Cotgr.] The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the ccesura or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

. >575 Laneham Let. (1871) 40 In the ^kro vndergrauen .. 
iz thear a proper woord, an hemistichi. well squaring with : 
al the rest . . Lacy Caseus iMant. 1609 Dod & Cleaver 
E.xpos. Prov. ix. <5- .r. 88 The first hemistich, or former 
part of the verse. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. t. ii, 
According to that hemistichium of Petronius, Primus in 
orbe decs fecit iimor^ 1635-56 CowlCY Davideis 1. 14M 
NotCy I am far from their opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Hemestiques, 
1711 Addison Sfiect.^ No. 39 F ii I do not dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Hemi- 
stick or Half Verse, 1837-9 Hallam (1847) II. 
169 The occasional hemistich and redundant syllables break 
. the monotony of the measure. 

Hence fie*mistichal rz., pertaining to a hemistich. 
1824 Warlon's Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840; I. 15 noUy The 
reader will observe the constant return of the hemistichal 
point, which 1 have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Cryst. [Hemi- b.] Same 
as llEMiHEDBiisai. Hence Kemisymme’tzical a.y 
hemihedral. 

xtei THuoicHtrvr Ann. Chem. Med. II, Hemisymmetry in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin. 189s Story-Maskk- 
LYNE Crystallogr, § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
tion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
which, however^ must be held really to dominate the struc- 
ture of the entire crystal. Ibid. § 280. Hemi-symmelrical 
crystals afford abundant examples of twin-structure. 

HemiBystema'tic, a. Cryst. [Hemi- b.] 
(See quot.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallop'. 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. ft 139 A Itemisystem- 
atie/onn is a form in which only'half the origin*planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. 
He'mitery. Path. [ad. mod.L. hemiUriai P*. 
Mmilirie, f. Hejii- + Gr. repas monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 
monstrosity. 

2879 Quatrefapg Hum. Spec. 252 With man, as 

with animals, varieties nave appeared at times which may 
be classed among hemitery. 

t He*mitoiie. Mus. Obs. hhnitoniumy 

ad. Gr. i^furoviov, f. He 3 II- + tovos Tone.] Half- 
tone, Sesiitone. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 71 In the Chromatick the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trlhemitones. 1760 Stiles 
Ibid. H. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
meses of two tones must. . be applied to tbe place of onesound. 
Hemitrichous, -triglyph, etc. ; see HEjfi-. 
t HemitritSQ'an, a. Obs. Med. [f. late L. 
hemitfdtx’Us, ad. Gr. ifpurfKraTos (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. Hemi- + rpiraTos on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rpiToy third : see -an. 
Cf. F. himilriUe^ 

Semi-tertian ; said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

1651 J. F[reake] Agrippds Occ. Philos. 374 It will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G* Starkey Hclmont's 
Vind. 259, 1 leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 

Hemitropal (h/mi trdpal), a. [f. as next + 

-AL.] ^HeMITROPOUS 3. 

1864 in Worcester (citing A. Gray]. x866 Treas. Bol. 
581/1 Hemitropaly a slight modification of the analropal 
ovule, in which the axis of the nucleus is more curved. 

Heniitxope (^he‘mitro»p), a. and sb. Cryst. 
[ad. F. himitiope (1801 Haiiy), f. Hemi- -f- Gr. 
-TpoTToy turning.] A. adj. = He 3 IITRopic. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 225 HemitroPe .. 
that is, one-half turned round, when it is composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the one-half 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
ference. Example, Twin-co’stal of felspar. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Ciystaltogr. 89 A hentitrope crystal .. re- 
sembling one of the varieties of the common spinelle. ^ 2895 
Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 159 lu the hemitrope 
position, -one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle. 

B. sb. A hemitropic crystal, 

/80S-17 R. Jameson Char. Mtn. (ed. 3) 176 Hauy has 
given to these reversed crj’stals the name hemi-tropcs, denot- 
ing one half reversed. 2895 Story-M askelyne 
ft 257 Repetition of the twinning on similar twin-faces may 
indeed occur. .Such crystals are triple, quadruple, &C, hemi- 
tropes (or triplings, fourlings, &c.). 
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So fie'mitroplsm, Heini*tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 

18^5 Encycl. Mttrop. IV, 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 
tropism. 2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 92 Due to hemi- 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the 
crystal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 263 It 
results from the law of hemitropy that each pair of corre- 
sponding faces on the two crystals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitr^*pik), a. Cryst. ' [f. as 
prec. + -ic.] Said of a composite or twin crj’stal : 
see qiiots. 

x886 F, W, Rudler in Geol. Mag. HI. 267 The edges of 
the hemitropic lameliie are loo blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 2895 Storv-Maskelvnc Crystallogr. 
§ 154 Two crystals are^ said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forms, they are united together 
in such a way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a particular line 
which wir be termed the twin-axis, .corresponding face.s 
and edge.s in the two crystals would become parallel. Ibid. 

§ 259 In the case of two hemitropic diplohedral crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetry to the twin-structure ; but . , each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual interpenetration of the crystals. 
Heilli*tropOXlS, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

L Ctyst. ^HEnmono (Maynt Pxpos.Zox.). 

2 . Pot. Said of an ovule having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropous and orthotropous, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apex' 

2860 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). 

Hemitype, -typic: see Hemi-. 

Hemlock (hemipk). Forms: a. i hymlice, 
hymlic, hemlic, 3 henieluc,5 liein(e)lok, 6 hem- 
lake, 6-7hemlocke, 7 hemloc, hemblock, 6- 
hemiock. A B humlok(e, humblok, homeluk, 
■lok, 6 humlocke, homlo(fc)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
(dial.) humlock. [OE. hymlice weak fern., hym- 
liCy hemliCy str. masc. ; of obscure origin : no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. 

The form hym- is app. the original, that in hem- being 
Kentish. The later hum.y Itout’y probably come from hyni ^ ; 
the ordinary form in mod. Sc. is humid.) 

1 . The common name of Conium maculatumy 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative, b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large Umhelltferse generally ; in 
south of Scotland esp, to Angelica sylvesirisy and 
to Heracleum Spkondyliumy * Hairy Humlo*\ 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OE, 
hymlice was a medicinal plant (prob. ConitiniW but In ME. 
the plant is chiefly referred to as a weed ; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the x6thc. 
herbalists. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 185 Cicutuy hymblica; [« 800 Erfurt , 
Huymblic®], <^725 Corpus Gloss, 463 CicutOy hymlice. 
c 1000 jElfric G“4?w. in Wr.-WQicker 236/r C/V«/<T, hemlic. I 
rxooo Sax.Leechd. II. iSDotohymlican and eoforbrotan. I 
/bid. 

Wyll 

Wr.-Wulcker 558/3 Herba henedicta. i. herbe *beneit, i. 
hemeluc, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv, 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and nettles and swilk wedes. 24. . 
Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/34 Cecutuy hemlok. CX425 Voc. 
ibid. 645/21 Hie tipus, homelok. c j^$oAiphita 40/1 Cicula 
.. angl. hemelok uel hornwislel. 2483 Cath. Angl. 191/2 
An Humlok, cicufay harba henedicta. intubus, a 2500 
Songs <5- Carols {1847} 10 (Matr.) Whan brome wyJl appelles 
here. And humloke hony in feerc. Than sek rest in lend, 
>549 Coverdale, etc. Erastn. Par. fas. iii, (R.), What is 
it elles than the poison of humlocke myxed with wyne? 
2552 Turner Herbal i. K Iv, In sum places men vse to cate 
the yongstalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 2573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxiit. (1878) 74 "niy garden twifallow, Slroy hem- 
lock and mallow. 2578 Lvte Dodoeus iii. xxiv. 452 Hem- 
iocke is very cuyl, dangerous, hurtful, and venemous, 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 904 (Britten & H.) The Icaues shooie 
foorth of the iotnts and branches like unto wilde Homlocks. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. K, v. ii. 44 Her fallow Leas, The Dar- 
nell, Hemlock, and lankc Femetary, Doth toot ypon. 2605 
— Jlfacb. iv. i. 25 Roote of Hcmlocke, digg'd i’ th’ darke. 
163s Swan Spec. M. vL § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock, .is meat to 
storks, and poyson to men. 2699 Garth Dispens. it.. (1700) 

14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 2758 J. G. Cooper 
Apol. Aristippus (R.), Deadly hemlock’s pois’nous weed. 
r-xSoo "Yng. Tamlane Iv. in Scott A/A/r/r. Scot. Bord., 
'llicir oaten pipes blew wondrous .shrill, The hemlock small 
blew clear ; And louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear. 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, Antkriscus sylves- 
tris (Syd. See. Zex .) ; Lesser H., Fool’s Parsley, 
.‘St/nisa Cynapiwn ; Mountain H., Levisticum 
officinale (Miller P/ant-n.); Water H., various 
species of Cicuta and CEnantke. 

2764 Croker, etc Diet. Aris^ ij- .Sc., Cicuta-A^uatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant . . growing in 
many meadows and watery places. 2788 J, Lee Introd. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 273 CiattUy Water Hemlock. 2794 MartyN 
Rousseau's Boi. xvil. 231 The waters afford other poisonous 
herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
{ed. 3) II. 305 Fool’s Parsley, or Ciceley, Lesser Hemlock. 

2 . A North American tree, Abies canadensisy 
more fully Hemlock Pir, H, Spruce, * so called 


II. 74 Nim weax & hemlic, Xetrifula. Ibid. III. 50 
in buteran nvoSerweardne hvmUc. c i26t Voc. in 


from the^ resemblance of its branches in tenuity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock 
2776 C. Carroll ')ml. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Mem. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake [George, 
N. Y.J, covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock. 
2830 Lvell Princ. Geol. xiv. (1847) 197 Forests of spruce- 
nr and hemlock, a kind of fir somewhat resembling our yew 
in foliage. 2842-4 Emerson Ess.y Nature Wks. iBohn) I. 
224 The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Loser. Ev. Prel. i I'he 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks. Bearded with moss 
and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 2856 
Bryant Poems, Catterskill Falls iv, The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 2892 Garden 27 Aug. 200 One came 
, upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce 
the Indian Cedar .. and .such-like ornamental trees. 

b. Ground Hemlock : a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

3 . A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 
which Socrates was put to death.) 

2601 Holland Pliny II. 235 The .. law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors, .were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 643 The Death that is 
most without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion of Hemlock. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 
2 A drowsy numbness pains My sense, as though oV hemlock 
1 had drunk. 2874 Blackie Self Cult. 21 Plato was twenty- 
nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4 . altrib. and Comb., as hemlock draught, 
-drinker \ hemlock-like adj.; (sense 2) hemlock 
forest, lumbery etc. ; also hemlock chervil, 7 bri- 
lis Anthriscus \ hemlock dropwort : see Ditop- 
woBT 2 ; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Conioselitium 
Canadense and C. Fischeri\ hemlock pitch, the 
resinous e.tiidalion of the Hemlock spruce ; hem-, 
lock stork’s-bill, Erodium cicutanum ; hem- 


lock tree = sense 2. 

2762 Watson vaPhil. Trans. LII. 91 This plant is called, 
by.. Mr. Ray, Small *henilock-chervil with rough seeds. 
1849 Ru.skin Sev. Lamps v. § 3. 138 Architecture . . being 
especially dependent .. on the warmth of the true life, is 
also peculiarly sen.sible of the *hemlock cold of the false. 
2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. (1824) 38 Socrates his poison'd 
•hemlock draught. 2824 Byron Def, Transf. 1. i. 228 Be 
air, thou *hemTock-drinker 1 2856 Olmsted Slave States 
255 An agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a •hem- 
lock forest. 2862 Chambers' Encycl. V, 306 A , . liquid, 
having ,»a penetrating *hemlock-like odour. Ibid.y Two 
priests ale *hemlock.root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 2823 Hogg Witch of Life vii, Mine [steed] was made 
of ane •humloke .schaw, An a .stout stallion was he. 2862 Miss 
Pratt Flcaver. PL II. 45 Erodium eicuiarium (*Henilock 
Slork's-biil). 


Hemmed (hemd),///. a. [f. Hem v.^ + -ed.} 
Furnished with a hem or border ; sewed with a 
hem. Hemmed in : shut in, confined, imprisoned. 

C1460 Tenoneley Myst, (Surtees) 311 With thare hemm>|d 
sboyn, Alle this must be done. 2730 A. Gordon Majfets 
Amphith. 339 The young Men .. wore a hemm'd Gown. 
2824 Scorr Redganntht Let. xii, I ken him by hts hemmed 
cravat. 1894 IVestm. Gas. 27 June 7/2 With a. mere 
hemmed-in Sierra Leone (and Eg>'pt) to represent its once 
wide dominions. 

Hemmel : see Hemel. 

Hemmer (he’moj). [f. Hesi + -euI.] One 
who hems; in earlier times, one who makes or 
trims borders of garments. 

2483 Cath. Angl, 182/2 An Hemmer, limbaior. 2598 
Florjo, Orlatrice, a seame-stcesse, a welter, a hemmer. 
485* Miss Mitford Recoil. I. 301 The hemmer of flounces 
..seemed flurried and fatigued. 

b. An * attachment * to a sewing-machine for 
doing hemming (Knight Diet, Meek. 1875). 
tHe’mmin^, sb. Obs. [a. ON. hemingr 
(hgmungr) ‘the skin of the shanks of a bide’, f. 
hgtn shank.] The skin or hide of a deer’s shank ; 
a rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

c 2050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 468/31 Pero, hemming i. ruh 
SCO. CX320 Sir Trisir. 476 pe heminges swi^c on est He 
schar and layd bi side, c 2425 Wyntcun Cron. vin. xxix. 
374 At sa gret myschef he wes, That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewylynys Of Hydis, or of Hart Hemmynys. 
Hemini}!^ (he'mig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Hem v.^ + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. He3 I 1 ; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any ajricle 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like ; that which is 
hemmed ; a fringe, the border of a garment. 

German hemyning, a subslilute for top-sewing (Caulfetld 
& Saward Diet. Needlework 1882). . 

rt 2300 E. E. Psalter xliv. 14 (xiv. 23I Doghtres of kinges 
. .In gliierand gilted hemminges. 2502 Privy Purse Exp. 
Elis, of York (1830) 7 Payed for the hemmyng ofa kertelic 
of the Quenes of damaske xiiid. 2530 Palscr. *3®/^ 
myng or hemme of a garment, ottrelevre.^ .*^1 
Holy Prof. St. i. lx. 23 Many favours ^ich O^ gi'ctii 
us ravell out for want of hemming. 2^ H -.nfl 

News 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming ana 
siilchine shown at Lord Aberdeen’s house. _ _ 

Hemming, vU. sb:^ [f. Hem v- + -i-'c/.J 
The action of the verb Hem"; coughing, clcanug 


^slulanArt/i«rxu v!ii, Sh. couBhrd ^ 
syre launcelot awaked and 

cart cut by ryitting cr X''X''on 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings ? 
1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 6 Oct., At length a prodigious 
hemming -showed the preparation in the Colonel for a speech. 
1896 in Sir.^ A. Otway Fref. to Atitobio^. Ld, Clarence 
Pagel 5 With his ‘ hemminjj ’ and * hawing *, and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 

Hemmir, obs. Sc. form of Hammeis. 
Hemmorhoid(e, obs. forms of H/EilonRHOiD. 
SejUO-, variant spelling of H/E5to-, usual in 
U.S., and not unfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as hemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 
PCemp fhempl, sb. Forms: 1 heenep, henep, 
4 - hemp, ( 4-7 hempe, 6 hemppel. [OE. //£Kr/, 
htmtep — OLG. *hanap, *hanip, JIDn. and Du. 
hennep, LG. hemp, OHG. hatia.f, -if, -uf (MHG. 
hattef, Ger. hanf ), ON. hampr (Sw. hampa, Da. 

OTeut. *haiipi-tt, *hanapi-z, cogn. with 
Gr. Kavra^is, L. cannabis : cf- also Lith. kanapis, 
OSlav. honoplja, Pers. kanab. The word is perh. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Greek, Germanic, etc. from 
some common source.] 

1. An annual herbaceous plant, Cannabis saliva, 
N.O. Urlicaeeec, a native of Western and Central 
Asia, eultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a difficious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the sexes were popu* 
iarly mistaken, and the female called Carl or Winter H,, 
the male Fituble (i.e. female), Barren^ cre Summer H , \ see 
Carl Hemp and Fimdle. 

(The quotations from the Saxon Leechdoms appear to 
refer tosome wild British plant, perh. the Wild Hemp of 5.) 

nxooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker Voc, Cannabum^ 

hsenep. Ibid, 198/15 Caunabiny hecnep. c 1000 Sax, Beeckd, 
I. 16 Herba chamepitys bzet is henep hmnep]. Ibid. 
228 ©eos wyrt |ie man cannane silfattca, & ohrum n.aman 
henep nemnefj. cx3*S [implied in HempseedT c 1440 
Promp. Parzt, 235/2 Hempe, cannbuvt. 1523 Fitzherd. 
Hush. § 146 In Alarche is tyme to sowe flaxe Sc hempe. 
1551 Turner //eria/ 1. H j b, Hempe. .is profitable for many 
thynges. .and specially to make stronge cables, and roopes 
of. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus i. J. 72 Hempe is called in Greeke 
xdi'rapt? .. in English Hempe, Neckeweede, and Gallow* 
grasse. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted caly.x in the flowers which bear stamens, but 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 188^ Harper's Mag-. Oct 715/2 l.and that 
will grow hemp will grow anything, 
b. is* 3 > etc. (see Carl Hemp], ^ 1577, etc. (see Fimble]. 

Gerarde Herbal \\, ccxxxviii. (1633I 709 The male is 
called Charle Hempe and Winter Hempe. The female 
Barren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. Z7S3 Chamders 
Cycl, Supp, S.V., The male Hemp, or summer Hemp, which 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmers Fimbledtemp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. Ibid.y The remain* 
ing plants, which are the female Hemp, called by the farmer 
Karle-hemPf are to be left till Michaelmas. 

2. The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing cordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

CX300 Havelok-jZi Hemp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. ?«i366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 
t233 A suklcenye, That not of hempe ne (I hempenel heerdis 
was. 1404 Nottingham Rec. II. 22, xlv. strykes de hempe, 
iiijrf. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 1x39 Newe halters of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together udth hempe and cord. j66a-3 Pepys Diary 
18 Feb., Casring up. .accounts of 500 tons of hemp brought 
from Riga. 1722 Sewel Hist, Quakers vii. (1795) 11. xo 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. 283s 
Daily Ae7vs 18 Apr. 2/8 Tows and hemps move off very freely, 

3. In allusion to a rope for hanging. 

+ StretchhemPy a person worthy of the gallows, f To -wag 
hemPy to be hanged. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 715/1 To tnocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and fill like a stretch 
hempe, call it but cake bred, Tindall .. feareih not 

(like one yt would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mockeat all such miracles. 1599 Shake. Hen. K, iii, vi. 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 60 Of no small use to purge a Common-wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp, x^p James H 'oodman 
xxviii, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 56 [He] expressled] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any more ghostly con- 
solations. - 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Hempy sb. 

1785 Grosr Diet. Vulg. T.s.v.y Young hemp, an appella- 
tion for a graceless boy. 

4. A narcotic drug obtained from the resinous 
exudation of the Indian hemp; bhang; hashish. 

1S70 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. X893 Hfttion 
(N. Y.) 0 Feb. X08/1 Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, the latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious than tobacco. 

6 . With qualifying words, applied to numerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling hemp: as African Hemp, {a)~ho7V‘ 
string hemp (a); Sparmannia africana (Miller 
PhnFnames), Amerioan False Ti.., Datisca hiria 
(Miller Ibid.). Bastard H., name given to the 
British plants Hemp-nettle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland), Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Crolalaria jnncea (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (fl) a plant of the genus Satiseviera, 
esp. S. gnineensiSy a liliaceous plant of tropical 
Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes ; {b) 
in India, .S'. Ncxburg/tiana ; also Calairopis gigan- 
tea- (N.O. Asclepiadaccx). Brown Indian H., 


Hibiscus cannabinus (Miller). Canada or Indian 
H., Apocyntim cannahinumy a N. American peren- 
nial (J. Smith Diet, Econ, PI.), Cretan H., Da~ 
iisca cannabina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsis Ladantim (Miller). Indian H., a 
tropical v.arietyofCommon Hemp, Cannabis Indica. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchoris capsularis (Encycl. 
Brit.). Kentucky H., Urlica {Laportea) Cana- 
densis and U, cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of Musa iextilts, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., Hyoscyamus insanus (Syd. Soc. 
Le.x.). Nettle H. — HEMP-h*ETTLE. PeruvianH., 
Bonaparlea juncea, Queensland H., the tropical 
weed Sida rhomhifolia (N.O. Malvacex)y called 
also Paddy or Native JLiicerne, and J.lly Leaf. 
Kamio H., Bccltmeria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of AgavCf C^p, A. Sisalana. Virginian 
H., Willow H., Acnida cannabina^ an amaran- 
taceous marsh plant, native of eastern U.S. Water 

H. , a name given to Rupatorium cannahinum and 
Bidens iripa-titoy in U.S. to Acnida cannabina. 
Wild ’H-.-tRupatoriurn canuabiutttn ^Gcrarde),and 
Galeopsis Teirahit (Britten & Holland). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal il. ccxxvhi. 573 This wilde Hempe 
called Cannabis spurtay and also Cannabina Spuria, or 
b.asiarde Hempe. Ibid., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
hemiJe. bastard hempe. Ibid, 11. ccxxix. 574 'fhe bastardc 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the water,, are called 
commonly Hepatorium Cannabinum ..\n English, water 
Hempe, bastard and water Agriinonie. x6tx Cotcr., Chanure 
sauvage. Bastard Hempe, wild Hempe, Nettle Hempe. 
x688 k. Holme Armoury 11. The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk, 
*744 J. Wilson Synops. Brit. PI. 95 Lamittm cannahino 
folio vulgare , . Nettle Hemp, or rather Hemp-leav'd dead 
Nettle. 1706 W ITHEIUNG Brit. Plants (ed. 3), Bidens tripar^ 
tita, Trincf Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
x866 Treas. Bot. 350^2 Crotalaria juncea. plant is 
extensively cultivated in.. India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, whi h is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay Hemp, Madras Hemp, 
Brown Hemp, etc. Ibid. X015/2 '1‘he Bowstring Hemps 
..are stemless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Austral 
Engl. 195 Queensland Hemp..,xs not endemic in Australia. 

6 . aitrib. and Comb, 

a. allrib. Of hemp; made of hemp, hempen. 

axj,tM-^Q Ale.vander Ourepepill .. Halls vp hemp 

cordis. X549 Privy Council Acts IJ. 349/i Hemp rope.s, 
m* weight. 2599 Aec. Bk. W. Wray in Anti^uary'^X.Xll. 
24^ A plairj of hempe shetes. 1630 B. Jonson New fun 

I. ill, He may, perhaps, lake a degree at Tibume . . And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
24 Feb., Captn. Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. j668 T- Thompson Eng. Rogs/e js. i, ’i'ou have 
no remedy against a hemp halter 1 hope, ^187$ R. F, 
Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 32 The wires, .in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. 1893 Daily 
iVetw 2 Mar. 5^4 Inquiry. .into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs m Bengal. 

b. Comb., as hemp^chsc, -cocky -garth, -kampiery 
-harvest y -hatvester, -heckUy -knockery -plant, -plot, 
-ridge, -seller , -smokery -spinnery-stalk, -top ; hemp- 
leavedy -like, -packed, -producing adjs. ; bemp- 
beater, a person employed in beating the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detach the fibre; an instru- 
ment used in doing this ; bemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking hemp ; bemp-busb, 
an Australian Malvaccons plant, Plagianthiis pul- 
chellus, yielding a hemp-like fibre;, bemp-cake, the 
residue of crushed hempseed, after extraction of the 
oil; bemp-dike, -dub,-pit (r/w/.), a small pond 
for steeping greenliemp; hemp-hards, -hurds; see 
Hards; bemp-batcheler, -heckler = Hemp- 
DRESSEB ; bemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; bemp-palm, a palm, Chamterops excclsa, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage; d‘beinp-roll(seequot.); bemp-sick<r. (cf. 
Hempen t b, quot. 1 785 ) ; bempwort, any plant of 
theHemp family; bemp-yard, a pieceofgroundon 
which hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-close. 

1615 E, S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 653 Will con- 
vert our vagabonds into lusty *bempbeaters, zyzs 
Vanbr. Prov. Wife iv, iii, That fist of hers will make an 
admirable hemp-b^ler [in Bridewell], xB86 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
S.V., Hempbeaters, carders, and spinners . . suffer from dust 
arising from the material, 1873 Boutell & Avelino 
Heraldry Gloss., *Hemph-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. 1878 lire's Diet. Arts IV. 364 *Hemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake. 1698 
Froger Yoy. 58 The Fields . . are like those of our *Hemp- 
Closes. 1669 Worlidcc Syst. Agrte. xii. {1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Herop-cocks or Wheat-sheaves. 1877 
-89 A'", lY. Line. Gloss., *Hemp~croJt, -garth, -yard, the 
gardens attached to old cottages' commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. 1878 Cwnberld. Gloss. *Hemp dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp, Merton Reg. 

II. 296 Unum *Hempcgarth simul cum libertate commumi. 
X663 MS. Indent. 0/ Barlby lYorksh.), An orchard, a hemp- 
garth, two gardens. 1637 Nabbes Microcosm, v, The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are] nothing to the noise of *hemp- 
hammers. 1707 Mortimer Huso, v, xi. 120 *l'is a very 
great help to the Poor; the *Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest, Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., Bob 0/ 

DumblanCy Lend me your braw *hemp heckle. 1579 Lakc- 
HAM Card, Health (1633) 3°® Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liuer and stomach. 1586 Praise o/Mus. 


76 That pelie and counterfail Mu.sick which *hcrap. 
Knockers [make] w* their beetels. 1744 *Hemp-!eaved (see 
sense 5]. 1712 ir. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 158 The burnt Oil 
they make use of in *Hemp-Ojl. 2839 H. .S. Robi.vsok 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind .. keeps sieam-tlghl with 
far less friction than the *hemp-packed piston. 16.. Add. 
MS. 31028 If. 7 .N. W. Line. Gloss.) Drowned in a ‘hempe 
pilt near a little sink of hempe. 1832 G. A. Herklots tr. 
Cust. Moosulni, India Gloss., Gunja. the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of t!je ‘hemp plant, 1678 Butler Hud. in, h. 
43 Like Thieves that in a ‘Hemp-plot lie Secur’d against 
the Hue and Crj’. 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., 
*IIcmp-riggs, ridges of fat land whereon hemp uas sohtj 
in the olden time. 1696 J. F. Merchant's Warclio, 23 
The next..Linnen, is called ‘Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England brown, and is a strong coarse Unnen 
..and.. when whited very good for Sheets for Poor People. 
X78S Life Miss Davis.^ He . . was convicted and hanged .. 
and her ‘hemp-sick husband laid in the earth. 1B75 Kxicht 
Diet. Meeh. 1099/2 “Hemp-stalks are beaten to remove the 
bark and cellular pith from the fiber. 2853-5 CasselCsPop. 
Bdnc. IV. 29/1 Cannabinacem or ‘Hempworls. X378i?«r. 
ham MS. Celt. Roll, In plumbo empto pro uno aqueducto 
in le ‘Hempyard. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. HemPy 
Pigeons dung is good for Hemp Yards. 

Hence Hemp v. trans. {rare), to halter, to hang. 
a X659 Cleveland Lenten Litany 11. i, That if it please 
thee to a.s5i5t Our Agitators and their List, And Hemp them 
with a gentle twi«t. 

Heiup-a’^rimoiiy, Herb. A book-name for 
Rupatoriuni cannabinum, a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species, 
b. Water Hemp-agrimony, abcA>k-namefor.^/i/m 
or Bur-Marigold. 

1778 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 461 Bidens, Water- 
hemp-agrimony, or Bur-marygold. Hnd.sft^Eupntorimii 
cannabinum. Hemp-agrimony, Dutch-agrimony. 1893E.H, 
Barker Wand, by South. Waters 268 Hemp-agrimony 
made the bees sing a drowsy song. 

He’mp-dresser, One who hackles hemp. 

a x6s9 Cleveland Times 81 No zealous Hemp-dresseryet 
(lipp’d me in The Laver of Adoption from my Sin. 1723 
Land. Gaz. No, 6171/10 Benjamin Bellamy.. Hempdresser. 
b, pi. The name of a kind of countiy-dance. 
1756 Amory y. Buncle (1770) II. 25 We .. had the hemp- 
dressers one night, which is, you know .. the most difficult, 
and laborious of all the country dances. 1827 in Hone 
Every-iiay Bk. II. 122, 1 have * footed it ' away in Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the hemp-dre.ssers, S:c. 

Hempen (he-nipen),^. {sb.) AIS04-5 bempyn(e, 
-pene, (6-7 hempton, 7 hejntoa), 6^ hemping- 
[r. HempjA -F-EN^. Not recorded in OE. ! bnt cf. 
OHG. hanafin (Ger. hSnfen), LG. hemfen^ 

1. Made of hemp ; of or pertaining to hemp. 

Hempen homesPun. homespun cloth made of hemp ; hence, 

one clad in such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

*375 Bardour Brjfce x 360 He gert sym of the ledows .. 
Of nempyn rapis ledderis ma. *398 Trevisa Barth. DcP. 

R. XIX, Ixii. (1495)898 The weke is made of hempen threde. 
CX440 [see Hemfy a. i]. 1535 Latimer Serm. Insurr. tn 
North (1844) 20 Zt is no knot of an hempton girdle. *5^ 
PiiAER AEneia v, 552 But [hel hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 1590 Suaks. Mids. A. 
IJI. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns haue we swaggering 
here? 1651 Miller of Mans/. 8 Good browne hempton 
sheetes. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric.{t682) 44 A verj'great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 1703 Wakes Colne, Essex, Overseers* Ax, 
(MS.), 6 yards of nempinge cloth for two shifts for Suzan 
Beets. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. j. x. ii. (2869) L 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth. 1887 Bowen Yirg. 
AEneid 11. 236 Hempen cords (xist over its neck. 

fig. 167s Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 
Trash is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 

b. In humorous phrases and locutions, referring 
to the hangman’s halier. 

a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane ! For stelthe is meeded with achokelewebaR^ 
a 2529 Skeltou Agst. Gameschc 162 Stop atyd, and be welJe 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snare. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen, Vly IV. vii. 95 Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. 1594 Nashe Utt/ort. Trav. 67, Z 
. . scapde dauncing in a hempen circle. 1606 Dekker SoV' 
Sinnes’^w. (Arb.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tiburne. 1632 Randolph fcalous Lozfers t^,). Shall not 
we be suspected for the murder. And choke with a hempen 
squincey ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crenv, Hempen-tviddav.*, 
one W'hose Husband was Hang’d. 1785 Grose Dict.Ynlg. T. 

S. V., A man who was hanged is said to have died of a 
hempen fever. 1837 Sir F. B. Head Narrative viii. (1839) 
208 What could they be worth to him but a hempen neck- 
cloth? 

2. Resembling hemp. 

2651 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 200 It makes 
a Hempen colour. 1772-84 Cook Yoy. IX. iv. ill (R-)j 
M ade of the bark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state. 
B. sb. Hempen cloth. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amcr. (1783) I. 255 They found 
Balboa . . wearing coarse hempen used only by tbe'meanest 
pe.Tsants. ■ _ 

-j* He'mpenly, a. no7ice-wd. [f. prec. + -ly kj 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

1609 Paule Life Ahp. Whitgift 40 A cboise broker for 
such souterly wares, and in regard of his hempenly trade, 
a fit person to cherish up Martins birds, 

Hemph, obs. van Husjph int. Hemple: see 
Hempy. Hemping : see Hempen. 
Heznpland. Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

2526 MS. Acc. St. yohn's Hasp., Canterb., Rea--for 
ferme of hempland iiija'. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 95 
A couple of apple-trees, a brood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just able to summer a cow. X73S 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 131 The other closes and parcdls of 
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ground called Hempland*;. 1846 E. Spurdens E. Anglian 
IVonisiJ^- D. S.), Pightle, the little man’s little field : called 
in Suffolk a hempland^ without respect to the produce, 
t Hempling', Obs. AIso6-lynne. [I.Hemp: 
cf. Iietnping = Hempek.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 C/iurc/nt). Aec. IValdernvick, Su^olk (Nichols 1707) 
190 Two hempniing toweles. 1594 in Archxol. XLVlII. 
136 Item V hemplynne square clothes. 

He'IUp-nettle* Herb, A name for the genus 
Gahopsis (N. O. and esp. the common 

species 6^. Tctrahit\ cf. Neitle-hemp in Hemp 5. 
180X WtTHERiSG Brit. Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. Thomson 
/Kx 7 </ El. 111. (ed. 4) 251 Another lipped flower is the .. 
hemp-nettle. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 242 In the grass 
grew the common hempnettle. 

Hempseed (he'mpsfd). The seed of hemp. 

A caudle of heinpseed = * hempen caudle' (Hempen ib). 
c 1325 Gloss. IV de Biblcsw. in Wright Voc. 156 Canoys^ 
hempseed. ci^'gi.'DT.wz&lntrod.Fr.VciPalsgr.tys^ Hempe 
sede, catubnise, 1588 Marprel. Epist, (Arb.) 37 He hath 
prooued you to haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed, 
1694^^3/. Trans. XVIII. 36 Of a grey colour, and aconvex 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. *714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Thursday 31 This hempseed with my virgin hand 
I sow, Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 2838 
T. Thomson Chent. Org. Bodies 429 Oil of Hempseed is 
obtained by expression from, the seeds of. .hemp, 
b. A gallows-bird. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, ir. i. 64 Do, do thou Rogue: Do 
thou Hempseed. 

C. attrib., as hempseed bird, a bird fed on 
hempseed ; hempseed calculus (Path.)^ name 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the mul- 
berry- calculus. 

1612 CoRYAT Crudiiies 25 Many gold Finches, with 
other birds which are such as our hemp-seede birds in Eng- 
land. 2864-70 T. Holmes & Hulke S^'st. Surg. (1883) III. 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite into a mass and form 
the nucleus of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 
Ibid. 246 The small, smooth, globular* hemp-seed calculus’. 
He'mpstretch. nonct-uod. A person hanged. 
Cf. sHelch-ketnpy Hemp 3. 

a x8a3 Southey Comni.-pl. Bk. I, 369 One of the men who 
were hanging, .asked him.. to cut the rope. He did so, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet, 

Se*lllpstrillg‘, ///. Siring or cord made of 
hemp. Hence iram/., one who deserves the halter. . 

2566 Gascoigne SupMses iv. ii, If I come neere you, 
hempstring, I will teache you tosingsol fa. 1606 Chapman 
blons.D’Oiive Plays 1873 I. A perfect yoog bempstring, 
Van. Peace, Jeast he overheare you! 2885 Howells S. 
Lapham I. i. 40 He cut the heavy hemp-string with his 
penknife. 

fHe’mptery. Obs, Also hemptre, -teren. 
[? foT hemperfy hempry.'] Hempen fabric. 

2570 Buty Wills (Camden) 256, I beqwethe to my dawgh- 
ter jone..one payerofshetesoihempterea. .to my dawghter 
Anne,. one payer of sheets of hemptery.«to John Kanam 
my sonne..one payer of shetes of hemptre. 

Hempton, obs. form of Hempen. 
t He’iup-tree. Obs, An old name of the Chaste 
Tree, Vilex Agnns-casiHS, 

2548 Turner Hatnes of Herbcs G vHj b, Vitex is . . a tree and 
hath leaues lyke Hemp..Wherfore it may be called in 
engiisbe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal (1633) 1388. 26x2 Cotor-, Anien'nc, 

Agnus castus..chast or nempe tree, 

He’mpweed. 

+ 1 , Some kind of sea-weed; ? =sDulse. Obs, 

2620 Markham Fare^o. Husb. iii, 28 You shall gather from 
the botlome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea 
continually beateth) a certaine blacke weede, which they 
call Hemp-weede, hauing great broad leaues. 

. 2 . «Hemp-agkimony, and other species of Eii- 
patorium, 

2796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3^ III. 707 Eiipaiorium 
.Hemp Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water 
Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common Hempweed. 1862 An- 
STED Channel Isl. (1865) 177 The hemp-weed or heinp- 
agrimony, a common plant enough. 18S6 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
S.V., Aromatic hempweed, Eupaiorium aromaiicuvi. 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Eupntorium rotundifoliuvi. 

Hempy, bempie (^he*mpi), a. and sb. [f. Hemp 
sh. + -T.J ' ' 

A. adj. 1 . Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; hempen ; having or producing hemp. 

C244a Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hempyne, or hempy cana~ 
bens. 2572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 b. Such [euill 
ayre] as commeth of Hempy grounds, as in Holland. 1612 
CoTCR., ChanureuXy Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. ^2645 
HoweIpI. Leii. 11. 54 'TVixi the rind and the Tree there is a 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. 

2 . Sc. and north. Worthy of the hangman’s 
halter ; usually jocular, meaning merely Mischiev- 
ous, giddy, often in scrapes. 

28x6 Scorr Old Ilort, .\Iii, I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought what wa.s to come oT. 2825 
Brockett, HeinPyy mischievous — having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat o’ nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
mcularly to giddy young people of both se.xes. 2885 
Runciman Skippers 4- Sh, no Noted as the most 'hempy ’ 
boy in the.. district. 

B. sb. One who deserves to be hanged ; one for 
whom hemp grows. Usually jocular: A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. 

27x8 Ramsay Chr/si's A’irk iir. xviii, He had gather'd 
seven or aught Wild hemptcs stoutand strang. xSxSScott 
Hrt,. lifidl. I, ‘ Where did you get the book,y’e little hem- 
pie?* said hlrs. Butler. 1864 J. Hardy in Proc. Berty. 
Nat. Club x8i This hempie of a bird has taken to colonis- 


ing. 2893 Crockett .SVic&V (2894) 259 She had 
been a big- boned * hempie ' at the Kirkland School. 

Hemrod, -roid, obs. ff. HjEMourhoid, Emerod. 
B[einselve(n, -self(e, themselves: see Self. 
He*xa-stitch, v , [f. Hem sbX + Stitch 
irans. To hem with an ornamental stitch of a 
particular kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 
ing (see quot. 1882) ; to ornament with this stitch. 

X839 Mrs. Papendiek CrUQ.Charloite (1887) I. i. 28 The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace, 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C, xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 2874 Mrs, H. Wood Mast. Grey- 
lands xvii. 196 Half-a-dozen handkerchiefs .. that Mrs, 
CasLlemaine had giveu to htt to hemstitch. Ibid. xxil. 254 
Diligently pursuing the hem-slitching of the handkerchief, 
x88a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlesvorky Hetn-siitch, 
a term in needlework, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of open-work, by drawing together certain 
threads^ in the material of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusters. 

Hence He m-stitch sb.y ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

2853 1 \ 1 rs. Browning Ar/.*Dec. in Pall Mall G. (1892) 
IS Aug 2/3 You give the facts, as facts, without using 
them as the confirmatory hemstitch of a preconceived 
theory. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood Aiast. Greylands xix. 220 
The work is really beautiful : it is the broad hem-stitch .. 
four or five rows of it. 

Hemton, obs. form of Hempen, 

t Hemule, hemuse. Venesy. Obs. [A word 
of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
hemuU \ the ifi-iyth c. and later writers (whose 
information seems to be entirely derived from the 
Bk, of St. Albans) have hemuse : an / and a * long 
s ’ are easily confused in 15th c. writing. No ety- 
mology is known.) A roebnek of the third year. 

2486 Bk. Sf. Albans Eivb, The Roobucke .. The first 
yere . . is a kyde . . The thirde yere an hemule loke ye hym 
call. 2576 Torbf.rv. Venerie 143 The fawne of a Kowe is 
called the first j»eare a kidde : the second a gyrle : the 
third yeare an hemuse. 2598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 

§ 5 (16x5) 44/2 A Roe is called.. The third yeere, a Hemuse. 
2^ Howell Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
prickets, Sorrells, bemuses, and girls, whereof som are mine. 

Hemward, tow'ard them: see Hem pron. and 
-WARD. 

Hen (hen), sh. Forms : i hen(xi, liffin(i3, 2-5 
henu, 3-7 henne,(fi;hen©), 3- hen. [OE. 
str. f., corresp. toOLG. *hinna (MDu, henitey Du. 
hett\ OHG. h^ina (Get. henne) WGer. *hattnjai 
deriv. of hauoy OE. hana cock.] 

1 . The female of the common domestic or barn- 
door fowl, the male of which is the Cock. 

As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
number the cocks kept, and their economic importance is 
more prominent, the word hens is also used in some con- 
nexions as**domestic fowls* without regard to sex. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt.xxiii. 37 Su® henne somnigas 
cicceno hire under feSrum. rxooo Ags. Gosp. Ibid., Swa 
seo benn byre cicenu under byre fyheni jegaderaS. c 2000 
Sax. Leec/td. II, 40 Wij» kon Heart genim hsnne rysele, 
c 2050 Byrhiferih’s Handboc m. Anglia VIII. 309 Oft seo 
brodige henn |:eah heo sarlice clocci^. a 2225 Ancr. E. 
66 hen hwon heo haue? ileid, ne con buien kokelen. 
C1308 Pol. Songs iCamden) 199 Gees no hen nad ic no^t. 
2340 Aycnb. 38 be little kyeues kat stelek • - hire capons, 
hennen, frul of hire gardins. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 280 
As a cock among the hennes. ^1430 Tu'o Cookery-bks. 
14 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard, 2577 Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb, tv, (2586) 170 b, Fesantes .. are belter 
to bee brought up under a Henne. 2601 Holland 
X. Ivi. (R.), A man shall know a good and kindly hen 
by her comb, when it is streight and upright. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. Ill, III. ii. (R.', A common hen, if moderately fed, 
will lay above a hundred eggs from the beginning of spring 
to the latter end of autumn. 2847 Tennyson Princ.v.^iZ 
* Boys ! ’ shriek’d the old king, but vainlier than a hen To , 
her false daughters in the pool. 

b. Proverbial and other expressions. 

2508 Dunbar Tua niariit Wenteit 269 That hurtis 30W 
nought worth a ben. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223, 

I knewe a Prieste that was as nice as a Nonnes Henne, when 
he would saie Masse. 1601 Holland Pliny Ep. to Yespas., 
As the proverb goeth, looke to drmke there or else no where 
a good draught of hens milke. 2766 GoldSsu Vic. W. xii, 
I’ll >varrant we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

2 . With qualifying words ; \ Hen of grease, iat 
hen : see Grease, t Hen of Guinea : the Guinea 
hen, + Our Ladfs hen : a name formerly given 
to the Wien and the laik. Pharaolis hen \ the 
Egyptian vulture {Neophron Pcrcnoplertis). Port 
Eginont hen ; the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles. 
Sea hen : aname of the Uria Troile, Foolish Guil- 
lemot (Pennant Brit. Zool. 1768 II. 410). 

2552 Hulokt, Hennes of Genny, mcleagrides. 2604 Dray- 
ton Oivl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Hedge Sparrow, and her 
compeer the Wren, (Which simple people call our Lady’s- 
Hen). 2878 Helps Study Bibte 185 Gier Eagle (Lev. xi. 
x8‘, the ‘Eg^’ptian >^1110^' or 'Pharaoh’s hen'. 2878 
Lecky Eng. in i8//r C. II. v. 28 The lark t'-as known as 
Our Lady’s hen. 

3 . The female of Tarious other birds; in a wider 
sense, of any bird =^hef {■'bird. See also 7, 

?C 23 »S in Rel. Ant. I. 268 Partriche, fesant henne ant 
fe<iant cocke. r 1420, r 147S (see Cock jA* 9]. xs4oHYRDEtr. 
Vt 7 .-es’ Imtr. Chr. Worn. ii. vii- iR.), I my selfe. .haue scene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 
cocke. 2577 B. Googb Heresbach’s Husb, iv. usSfif 167 
Turky Cookes.. the Hennes may compare with cither the 
goose, or the Pchen. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L, xv. u 15* More . 


iealous. .then a Barbaty cocke-pidgeon ouer his hen. 2766 
Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 267 The hen (of the blackcock] 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs. 2879 J. A, Taylor 
MounL^ Moor 219 An old blackcock crowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it. 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of various species, as Guinea Hen, 
Gkey-hen, Heath-hen, 2 ^Ioor-hen, Pea-hen, 
Water-hen, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in -cocky as heath- 
cock. peacocky etc. 

4 . A female fish or crustacean. 
a 2855 G. Johnston Fishes Benvicksh. (in Y.Trrelb, The 
Cock and Ken Paidle spawn toward the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Hen .. deposits her spawn 
among the rocks. 2895 Westm. Gaz. 31 May 5^ A splendid 
salmon . .The fish (a hen) was taken with a net. 

6 . fg. Of persons, a. Used for wife, woman, 
female, humorous or low colloq. b. A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon, iv. ill. in Bullen O. PI. II. 79 One of 
the soldiers .. sayes th’are dainty Hennes. 1632 Bromc 
North. Lass t. v. WIcs. 1873 III. 10 Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 2685 Roxb. Ball. 11891J VII. 
474 She is the Cock and I am the Hen. 2785 Grose Did. 
1 ulg. T.y Hen, a woman. A cock and hen club ; a club 
composed of men and women. exSSo G. Meredith Old 
Chartist in Daily Ne^.vs (1897) 21 Sept. 6/t But if I go and 
say to my old hen : I’ll mend the gentrj’’.s boots, and keep 
discreet. 2897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 650 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6 . A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Venus mercettaHa. 
Also locally y A fresh-water mussel. Cf. Hen-clam. 

2603 Owen Peinbrokesh. (1892) 126 Perywinkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use 'Editor’s note)]. 
2623 Whitcourne Nnvfotindland q Lobsters, Crafish, Mus- 
fcels, Hens, and other varieties of Shelfish. x686 J. Dunton 
Lett.fr. Nevti-Eng. (1867 178 Their black Money, .is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Hens, but the 
Indians Poquauhock. 2864 Thoreau Cape Cod v, (1894) 
ICO The sea-clam, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7 . atirib. in sense of ^ female' : a. of birds. 

C20CO Sax. Lecchd. I. 92 Nim konne ka com and gewurp 

tosumum henfugule. 2x54 O. E.Chron. an. xi3ip®r®fter 
swulten k^ henne fuxeles. 1626 Surfl. & Markh. Coitntry 
/Vir/«^l.xxi.85TheHennePartridge issofruiifull thatletc.]. 
2660 Boyle Ne^v Exp. Phys. Mech. Wks. 2772 I. 97 Soon 
after we got a hen-sparrow. .*760 Edwards in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nwrly resembles that of a 
hen-pneasant. 2773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
264 It is for the same reason that no ben-blrd sings. x8x8 
Keats Endym, iii. 1020 The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. ol fishes, Crustacea, etc. 

2865 J. G. BetsTRam Han’csf of Sea xiii. (1873) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. x886 R. Leslie Sea- 
painter's Log 21 The hen crab is known from tlie male by 
her much wider waistcoat. 


8. Comb. , as hen-coutdy -dam, -hutch, -keep, -killer, 
‘lofty -trough ; hen-fcatkered, footed, -tailed, hen- 
like adjs. ; hen-balk, a hen-ioost; hen-blind- 
ness, nyctalopia ; hen-corn (see quots.) ; hen- 
driver, the hen-harrier; hen-fish, f id) a kind of 
shell-fish : see sense 6 ; {b) a. local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilliness or shivering, goose-flesh ; 
hen-frigate, ‘ a sliip wherein the captain’s wife in- 
terfered, in the duty or regulations ’ (iimyt)xSailoVs 
IVord-bk. 1867): cf. Hen-pecked b; f hen- 
barm, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gathering 
consisting only of women ; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain {Planlago lanceo- 
lata, P. major ) ; d* hen’s bill, an old name of 
Sainfoin (Gerarde Herbal 1597, Index). 

>674-9* Ray N. C. Wonts 135 *Hen baivks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawks of which it consists. 2893 Northuinb. Gloss., 
tien-baaky -balk, -boak. a hen roost. x’etzz-y^Good s Study 
Jl/ed. (ed. 4) 111 . 248 Hens .. cannot see to pick up small 
grains in the dusk of the evening, and so employ this time 
jn going to roost ; on which account the disease is sometimes 
called *hen-blindness. 2790 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts, etc. VI I I. 
32 Wheatsown too long on thesame spot, without changing 
the seed, wdll generally become smutt and *hen-com- 2891 
Sheffield Gloss. Siipp., Hen com, poor, thin, ill-fed \vheat ; 
corn which is not round and plump. ' it will grow nothing 
biithen com’. 2853 Mrs. Carlyle X^//. n.244 Aperfectly 
empty *hen-court. 2678 T. Jones Heart 4 Right Scv. 201 
No more than duck-chickens (hear] their *hen-dam, recall- 
ing them from their connatural clement. 1674 K. Cox 
CenCt. Recreai. (1677) x6l Of inferiour sort are these -.1 he 
Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, The *Hen-drivcr, &c. >568 
Darwin Anitn. 4- PI. 1 . 253 This bird, .has begot both hen- 
feathered and male-feathered offspring. 2603 Ow'en ir. H or. 
Sat. ir. iv. in Peinbrokesh. (1892) 125 *Henfishe best are in 
LucrinaLake. 2835-59 VarrelTs Brit. Fishes {td. 2 ,) l- 54 * 
Ihe Bib or Pout. .is brought to Belfast Market.. under the 
name of CX425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 662/3 iff'’ 
gnllinacia. ’heneflesch. 1854 Miss Baker Nor/hafu/ten 

Gloss., Hen-flesh. 28s« D. Jordan (‘Son of the Marshes J 

Within HaurLomi (ed. a) 153 They know all 

fooled and *hen-fooied. 27S5 Grose Vulg. 1, 

frigate, .a sea phrase. . applied toaship.thccaptamo 
hadhiswifeon boardrSupposcdtocommandnim. i •» 

Jan le Hanc, a ^Hen-harme, or white Kite. 28^ y^RLs lc 
Lett. (i888) I. 41 All the farm-produce 
horse-keep and *hen-keep [etc.]- 16” Cot A ’ 

turier. An idle .. rogue; a hedge-creepei, henne^k e^r. 

iB 63 Dab« in Amm. />/. I. = 5 = Scvertil of ihM hon hko 

sub-breods havinR boon long 

Mae. Jnn. 'P* Wings oulsprond =f""- » 

fashioi ISO. Nashe />. 

roomc for hiT-hcn-lort but Ihe KsKr of his bod. iSS, W . 
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WESTAi.r. Her Uvo Millions xxvii, It was a hen party ' to 
which his wife had gone. 1897 iresltn. Gnz, 3 Aug. s/t 
Eulogistic accounts of his ^hen-run and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. I, 253 A *hen*laUed sub breed 
of Hamburghs was recently much esteemed. X70X J. Cun- 
ningham in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foo* long not much larger than a *7160 -trough, 
f Scily llGnne, ndv. Obs. Forms : a. i *hio- 
nane, lieonane, -one, 2-3 heonene, 3 hinene, 
liennene, hinne, heoiiiie, bonne, 3-4 hunne, 

3- 5 henne, (4 hanne). 13 . I *hinan, hionan, 
heonan, -on, “Un, 2 *heonen, (honen, henon), 
2-3 henen, (3 bennen, beonnen,bonnen, bvin- 
nen). 7. i (-bina), biona, beona, 2-3 beone, 

4- 5 bene, hen. 6. 4-6 Hyne, q.v. [OE. 
hionan-=iOS. and OHG. hiuana, hinan^ MDu. 
henen, hfHG. hinnen^ hrnne^, Ger. hinnen ; cf. also 
OHG. htna, MHG. hine, /tin, Ger. hin, MLG. /ten, 
MDu. hhte, /tin, Du. /teen ; adverbial formations 
from root//t-‘ this*,ofHEpron. The various OE. 
types gave a great number of forms in ME., all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form kenne-s, hens, Hence, and the Sc, Hyke.] 
= Hence : of place, time, or inference. 

a. a 1000 Csedmon's Gen. 791 Nu hie grimman meaht 
heonane ^ehyran.^ iriood-^jfx. Gosp. Matt. xviL 2oGyf.. 
2e ewasdon to btssum munte far heonone \Lindisf. G. 
heona, Ruskvj. G. heonan, Hatton G. heonen]. cttj$Z.nnth. 
Horn. It We moten heopene feren. c 1*05 Lay. 7122 Uncu'Se 
leoden. .beoci idriuen hennene. Ibid. 19119 penne ma^en we 
. .heonene [c 1*75 hinnel tvi'enden. az225 Leg. Kath. 1393 
Ear we faren henne. a 1250 Otvl 4 Night. 66 Alle ho the 
driveth honne. c 1200 S. Png, Leg. I. 226/238 pat is hunne 
meni a myle. 236/584 ‘Wend hconne', heo seiden. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 476 Wende we henne anon, a 13^ 
St. Michael in Treat. Science {\Z^z)s2A More. .Than nit 
beo hunne to the mone. 13.. Sir Benes {L.) Beues, 
pow most hanne To Brademond. ^1374 Chaucer Treylus 
tv. i2i 8 1246) pat day is not fer henne. 02440 Pcirionope 
173 But two yere henne and one half a ycre. 

^825 Pesp. Psalter xcii[i]. 2 Hionan from weorulde. 
cxooo Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Ga5 heonun [Hatton G, GaS 
heonen]. citoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 SeSen liie henen 
wenden. ci205 Lay. 5822 5if hennen Icx*7S hinnej 
fareS pus. Ibid. 5968 Heonnen [c 1275 hinene] he wule bujen 
in to Bruttsine. 

y. [a 800 Leiden Gloss. 255 in O. E. Texts 1x7 Cilra, 
bihina.] ^950 Lindis/. Gosp. Luke iv. 9 Asend Seh heona 
aduna [Rushxv. G. hiona of dune], c 1340 Cursor M. i8o8g 
(F airf.) Do now go hen fro me sathon. Ibid. 20388 (Fairf.), 
I was farrer hen. .ferre out in anoper lond. CX3W Chaucer 
Reeve's T, 113, I pray yow spede vs heyihen [Ceunb, hene] 
that ye may. 1426 Auoelay Poems 9 And brj'ng thi lyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hence + Hen*, bennefortb, -fortbward(s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward, f Hen(€n)- 
sitb sb., departure hence, death. fHenward, 
beoneward adv., away from here, hence, 
c xooo uElfric Gen. vUi. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awir^ean 
pa eorpan heonon forp for mannum. a Cott. Hem. 
225 Ic nelle henon forS mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2099 Him we kenniS. .heonne forSwardes. 

13. . puy IPanv. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne reche y me Of 
mi liif whare it be. c X380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks, L X70 
To be hise frendis from henneforp. 1382 — ^ Phil, iii. x 
Henne forthward, my britheren, haue ge ioye in the Lord, 

14.. Tnndale’s Pis. 2292 Fro syn henforward thou the 
absteyne. r 14x0 Love Bonavent, Mirr. xliii. If. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henne forw.nrde be plcsede and w'elwylled to hem 
for my loue. 

axooo Cod. Exon. (Th.) 450 Heofona hjTde, wfcer 
heonan sipe, godum daedum. cxzoo Ti‘in. Coll. Horn. 185 
Sorehful is ure hider cume, and sorilich ure henen si3. 

971 Blkkl. Horn, 115 pa;t peos world is scyndende and 
heononweard. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1915 Me longeS heonne- 
ward, a 1225 Ancr. R. 98 Aris up ; hie pe heonew'ard, 

+ SG'lia«d. Ohs. [ad. Gr. Ivdy, 4 vd 5 - unit, f. kv 
one.] A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi. 1. iv. § 36. 536 One Goodness, 

Many Goodnesses, and one Vnily or Henade, Many Henades. 
Ibid. 6^6 That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
standing alone by itself. 1792 J. Taylor tr. Proclus II. 267 
There must be an order of Menades prior to that of intellects. 
Hence f Hena*dical a., relating to a henad. 

1678 CuDWORTH Int.S. 556 Henadical (or Monadical) Gods. 

Hen and chickens. (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.) 

1 . A name for the Pleiades. 

(xS3S CovERD. yob ix. 9 note. Some call these seuen 
starres, the clock henne with hir chekens.] x6i2 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 68 That Constellation,' called by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades. 

2 . A name for several plants, a. Hen-and- 
Chtc/ien{s Daisy : a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller llower- 
headsgrow from the edge of the main flower-liead.’ 

1794 Mart\’N Ronsseads Bot, xv. 163 The main flower is 
surrounded by a set of very small ones . . as in the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy. x86j Delamer FI. Gard, 8x Proliferous or 
Hen-and-Chicken D.aisies. 1884 V. Stuart Egypt 164 The 
curious coaipound daisy called Hen-and-chickens. 

b. A name for a variety of Polyanthus ; also for 
a species of Houseleek {Sempervivitvi globifernvi ) ; 
also (locally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbine, Bird^s-foot Trefoil, and .Daffodil. (See 
Britten & Holland Pianist.). 

He*natrice. noncesvd. A humorous feminine 

of COCKATIUCE. 

'#1x843 SouiHEV Doctor zz. (1847) VI. 366 It is affirmed 


that there is no female Basilisk, that Is, no Henalricc, the 
Cock laying only male eggs. 

Henbane (hemb^'n). Also 3 bennebone, 4 
benebon, 5 ■benneban(e, benbau, (ben(ii)es- 
bane), 6 henbayno. [f. Hen sb. -f Bane. Cf. 
Hendele,] 

X. The common name of the annual plant Hyos- 
a native of Europe and northern Asia, 
growing on waste ground, having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and narcotic and poisonous proper- 
ties ; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

0126$ /'’<?r.inWr.-Wrdcker559/9/«x^«iVxw/«. .i.hennebonc. 
1398 Trf.visa A’rtrM. DeP.R.xvu. Ixxxvil. (Tollem, MS.), 
Aristoiel..seyep pat pe seed of hen bane is poyson. 24.. 
Rel. Ant. 1. 55 For the goute..lak leves of the henbane. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. xxiii. 448 Of Henbane are three 
kindes..that is, the bl.icke, the yelloive, and the white, 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hevtpseed Wks. in. (3Z/2 
No cockle, darnel!, henbane, tare or nettle Ncere where it 
is can prosper spring or settle. X796 Coleridge To Friend 
vjriiingnotnore Poetry In the outskirts, where pollutions 
grow. Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot, 11. 
C13 Henbane, .a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purpic-veined, yellow flowers. 

, 2 . The drug extracted from this plant. 

1840 Dickens prospect of finding any- 

body out in anything would have kept hlis.s Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
1 1 1. 3 The henbane 1 look in despair last night. 

3 . a/Irj/\ and Cantb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxiii. (1495) 433 The 
sperrowe etylh venemous thynges wyih hole crowinge 
henban seed. 1687 Drvdkn Hittdff P. 111. 1081 Henbane 
juice to swell them till they burst. 1866 Serwerby's E. Bet, 
VI. 20S I’he baneful effects of the Henbane exhalations. 

+ He'nbell, Obs. In 1-5 benne-belle. [f. 
Hen sb. + Bell ; from the bell-shaped calyx.] 
Earlier name of Henbane. 

cxooo jEltric Poe. In Wr,-Wfilckcr 134/5 Simphoniaca, 
henne-belle. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 94 Dcoswyrt pe. .sutne 
men henne-bclIc hataS. a \%ooSloatte MS. 5. 6/2 Cassialago, 
simphoniaca, iusqttiantus Alnglice] hennebelle. XS97 
Gerarije Herbal Rpp. to Table. 

•p Henbilt. Obs. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to it). 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Pick Thainestn Descr, Thames 
(17581 74 Ibat every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom long at the most ; or any Henbilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long. 

Heiibit (hembit). [f. Hen sb. + Bit j^.- : app. 
a 16th c. transl. of the Low German name ; see 
quot. 1578.] Name given to two common weeds, 
t a. Ivy-leaved Speedwell (Veronica hedcrifoHa) ; 
also distinguished as Small Ilenbil. Obs. 

1578 ’LvrzDodoensi. xxxv. 51 The fourth kinde [of Chick- 
weed! (called of the base Almaignes Hoenderbeet) that is to 
say Henbit, hath many rounde and hcarie sicmmcs. 1597 
Gkrarde Herbal 11. clx.xxii. § 3. 492 luie Chickweede or 
smallHenbit. 17x3 DERHAM/Vx^'x..7y/«-<»/.(J,), Inascarcity 
in Silesia a tumour was spread of its raining millet-seed ; 
but it was found to be only the seeds of the ivy-leaved 
speedwell, or small henbit. 

b. A species of Dead-nettle (Lamium amplexi- 
can/e), with irregularly cut or inciso-crenate leaves ; 
formerly distinguished as Greater Henbit. Also 
Henbit Nettle, H. Deadsiett/e, 

*597 Gerarde Herbal^ ix. clxxxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath feeble strikes leaning towarde the grounde, whereon 
do growe. .Ie?xues like those of the dead Netlell. X778 
Lightfoot FtoraScot.i.x’^^^ I. 309 Laminin aviptcxicanle 
..Great Henbjt..In cultivated ground, frequent. xS6i S. 
Thomson \Vild FI. iii. (ed. 4) 229 The example given.. is 
the, .henbit, or dead-nettle. 

Hence (hens), adv. Forms : 3-4 heonnes, 
3-5 hennes, (3 hinnes, imunes, 4 hennus, 
henys, 4-5 hennys, -is); 4-6 hens, (5 hense, 
henes, -ns, 6 Sc, henss, ynce); 6- hence. [ME. 
hennes, etc., f. the earlier henne. Hen adv., with 
adverbial genitive suffix -rj,-r,as in ’‘Ward,^‘zuards, 
etc. The spelling hence is phonetic, to retain the 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by s, 
as in once, iwice, mice, pence, defence, etc.] 

I. Of place. 1 . (Away) from here, from this 
place ; to a distance. . 

^**75 Bay. 1581 Are we hinnes [<;x203 heonne] wende. 
0X2^ S. Eng. Leg. I. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes lede. 

<^*33oR'BRUNNEC/iro«. IPnce 
To Comewaillc pey fledden hennes, 138* Wyclif 
Gen. xlii. 15 5e shulen not goon hens, to the tyme that goure 
leest brother come, e X400 Sojwione Bab, 1922 Klles come 
we nevere hennys oute. 0x440 York Myst. x.xii. 3 High 
you hense. x«9 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xii, In wit and 
learning malcheles hence to Grece^ ^2560 A. Scott Poems 
^^*,57 ‘I’hairfoir go hens in haist. 2591 Shaks. 
Pvio Gent. 1. 60 How churlishly, I chid Lucetta hence. 

X034 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 214 Hence our journey led us 
homei^rds in fiw dayes sayle. x8o8 Scott Mar/n. vi. 
x.vm. Hence might they see the full array of either host, 
b. At a distance from here ; away, 
c X330 Assump, Yirg. 328 (D, M. MS.), I was fer hens atte 
my prechinge. 1393 Lanci.. P. PL C. vi. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and ioue, nan ben ionge hennes, J. Hevwood Prov. 

d’ XTJ Yc haue land longe hence. iS9S Spen- 

scR Col. Clout Whilest thou wast hence. i6ix Shaks. 
Mint. 2 . ye. Hi. 86, I haue a Kinsman not past three 
quarters of a mile hence. 

C, with redundant from {pcfxd), 

' ^ *34® Cursor M, 1264 (Trin.) J>i gale Fro hennes to para- 


dts gate. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xlii. 15 ^e .schulen not go fro 
hennus. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 Socrates 
was . . boren in a ferre Centre from hens. 1526 I’indale 
Lukeiv. TO Cast ihy silfe doune from hens. 1593 Shaks 
Rich. II, III. iii. 6 Richard, not farre from hence, hath bid 
his he.ad. 1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 V. X49 We sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa. 2792 T. Jefferson Writ, 
(1859) III. 489 It being impossible to presaibe them from 
hence. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk.^ 1. 171 From hence I 
was conducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments. 

2 . with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiefly as a com- 
mand : Hence! go hence, depart. Hence ivitk'. 
go away with, take away. 

*573-80 Barf.t A Iv, H 302 Hence, away, apage te. 1583 
STANYHURSTy'Ewr/x 11. (Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 2593 Shaks. 
Pen. ^-Ad. 382, I pray you hence, and leave me here .alone. 
x6io — Temp. i. ii. 474 Hence : hang not on my garments. 
i6xx — IPint. T. 11. lit. 67 Hence with her, out o'dore. 
2637 Milton Lycidas 18 Hence with denial vain and coy 
excuse. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 12 Hence, away, 'lis holy 
ground ! 2855 Browning Gram, Funeral 122 Hence with 
life’s pale lure ! 

3 . spec. From this world, from this life. 

c 23x5 Shokf.ham 83 That no fend ous ne schende Nou, 
ne wanne the tyme comthe Thet wc scholle hennes wende. 
c 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 121 And for thesaules 
that hennes be past. 1583 Stuubes Anat. Abus. 11, (1882I 
86 When God .shall call them hence to himself. x6xi Bible 
Ps. xxxix. 13 Before I goe hence, and be no more. 1875 
JowETT Plato (cd. 2) I. 443 They go from hence into the 
other world* 

tb. Elsewhere (than in this world) ; inthene.xt 
world. Obs, 

2426 Aodelay Poems 12 Hit schal be pony'sehed here or 
henus evere trespasse. 2595 Shaks. John iv. ii. £9 'Ibis 
must be answer'd cither heere or hence. 260* — Havi, 
m. ii. 232 Both heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, euer I be Wife. 

II. Of lime. 

4 . From this time onward, henceforward, hence- 
forth. Also with from {pc fro), arch, and poet. 

^2380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 17 From hens bigan 
Jesus to preche. e 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 194 Kro 
hennes in to domes day. 25^ Shaks. L.L.L. v. it. 826 
Hence euer then, my heart is in thy brest. ^2604 — 0/b. iii. 
iii. 379 From hence He loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds 
such offence. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xii. Ixxxviu, 
Hence inayst thou freely play. z8z8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
• IX. xvi, That the rule of men was over now, And hence, the 
subject world to woman’s will must bow. 

f b. (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; in quot. 1393 = since, ago. Ois. rare. 

2303 Lancl, P. pi. C. vr. 35 Whanne ich gong was. .meny 
ger hennes. 26x0 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. (1614) 738 But 
you Jeape bocke. .from hence to the Apostles limes, 
c. (At some time m the future) from now. 

1590 Shaks. Com. En\ m. i. 222 He meet you at that place 
some houre hence. n2735 Arbutiinot (J.), Let not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminous 
annals of pedants. 1885 Mattch, Exam. 12 Oct, 5/1 fie 
have to . , think of what our position will be fi\’e years hence. 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 

6 . From this, as a source or origin. 

2597 Shaks. LervePs Compl, 110 Controversy hence a 
question takes, Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he Iris manage by the well-doing steed, a 2641 Suck'- 
LING Love's IPorld 15 Poems (X648) ix My Flora was my 
Sun. .All other faces borrowed hence Iheir light and grace. 
2667 Milton P.L. vii. 366 Hence [from the sun] the Morn- 
ing Planet guilds his liorns. 

b. Prom (^of) hence \ from this world. 

2382 Wyclif yohn xviii. 36 Now forbothe my kyngdom is 
not of hennis [Tindale and 2611 from hence]. 

6 . (As a result) from this fact or circumstance. 
Also with from. 

x6o8 D. T, Ess, Pol. 4 Mor. 107 Hence proceeded th.^t 
pleasant Motto of the Grecian Courtizan. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage t-s Hence it is, saith R. Moses, that the 

Law of Moses forbiddeth these rites. 2725 Pope 
252 Learn courage hence ! 177X Golusm. Hist. Eng. IL 2S0 
From hence he has been accused, by historian.s, of avarice. 
2884 W. C. Smith Kitdrostan 46 You have iallen out, and 
hence your thoughts are sad. 

7 .. (As an inference) from this fact or circuni- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

2586 Young Guazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 226 From hence, srM* 
Lord John, we may know, that if [etc.]. 2660 Bav-rov/ Euclui 
(17x4) 27 Coroll. Hence, All right-lined figures of the »me 
species have the sum of their angles equal. 269S Enq.Mc. 
Const. Eng, 77, I grant it; but what do you infer from 
hence? 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 25? 
hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in 
animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among them. 
1840 Laroner Geom. 210 Hence, the surface of the ^tiure 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 
Bowen Logic vi. 167 Rule. Both Contraries may be fab®, 
but both cannot be true. Hence, to posit A istosublate L. 
to posit E istosublate A. Mod. It isso with mengcnerallyi 
and hence we assume it to be so with you. 

IV. 8. Comb. a. with 'sb., as hcnce-depaf' 
Here, -goings ; b. with pa. pple., as hcnce-broiegbl, 
-got, etc, ; hence-meant, intended, purposed, or 
planned from this place. Obs. or arch. 

a. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. iii. ii. 65 From our hence-going. 

And our returne. — lYint. T. i.ii. 450 Mypeople did expect 
my hence departure Two dayes agoe. . . 

b. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vr. xxxiii, As if by mimcic 
preseruM by Forraines long From hence-ment Treason^ 
260* Ibid. xHi. Ixxix, Much have we done, hence-outed. 
26x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even building the 
CapitoII up with hence-got spoiles. a 2649 DrumM. o*’ 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (X71X) 37 That Rhine with hence* 
brought beams his bosom warms. 
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t Hence, v. Oh. rare. [f. prec.] a. irmis. To 
order hence or away; b. inir. To go hence, depart. 

1580 Sjdnev Arcadia (1622) 05 With that his dog he 
henc’d, his flocke he curst. 1614 Sylvester Panareius 1281 
Here-with the Angell henc’t, and bent his flight Tow’rds 
Our Sad Citie. 

f Hence-along, adv. Obs, [See Along <zJ] 
* Along of* or because of this ; for this reason. 

xs9a Nashe in Smitlis Wks, (1866-7) I* 17 Hence-along 
did it proceed that thou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

Henceforth. (he*iiS|fo®jj’, hensfoau]?), adv. [f. 
Hence adv. + Forth adv.'l From this time forth ; 
from now onwards. 

C13S0 JViil. Palerne 1050 Je may mete eft dernVi hennes- 
forh eche day. c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.'s T. 650 But hennes 
forth 1 wol my proces holde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 17 
Or why should ever I henceforth dc.syreTo see faire heavens 
face? 1664 Butler II. iii. 1165 I’ll make him hence« 
fortli to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare. 1719 Young 
F7isiris iv. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 478 
A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy wa.s henceforth to reckon, 
b. \i\'(^from{^fyo'). arch, 
c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Make covenaunt wiji 
him to leve cure synne from hennsfor)>« C14S0 Merlin 22 
Theyhaue.fro henes-forth losle ther trauayle. iS26Tindale 
2 Tim. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightewesnes. 1595 Shaks. yohn 1, i. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Who.se forme thou be.'trest. 1676 
Hobbes Jliad i. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 
bear. 

t He*ncefortlio*n, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Forth on.] Henceforth, henceforward. 

CX489 Caxtqn Sonnes of Aymon h. 59 Ye shall now here 
& vnderstande from the hensfourthon a terryble and a 
pyetous songe. /iiW.xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
tromhens forthon. c 1500 Melusine i. 17 From hens fourthon 
1 wil bigynne & shew the trouth of ihystory. 

+ Hence-forthward, adv. Obs. rare. = next. 
CZ391 Chaucer Astrol. i. § i From hennes-forthward, 
I wol clepe the heyhte of any thing Jiat is taken by thy rewle, 
the altitude. 

Hencefo'rward, adv. [f. Hence trr/y.-f- For- 
ward.] From this time forward ; henceforth. 

1388 Wyclif Pkil. iii. x Hennus forward, roy britheten, 
haue 5e ioye in the Lord, a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (i868j 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welte from falling m 
suche perille. 159* Shaks. Konu 4 - ful, tv. ii. 22 Hence- 
forward I am euer rul'd by you. 1699 Bentley Phal. 128 
Hence-forward he will not make so many awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. 1877 Mrs. OLipkant Makers Flor. i. 19 
They were friends henceforward as long as Guido's life 
lasted. 

b. mih/rew (t/rn). arch. 

147* Preuntm. yuries In Surtees Misc. >1888) 25 If he do 
so from hensforward. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Chrlste. 1685 J. Scott Chr. Life ir, vi. (R.), Let 
us from hence-forward beware of them- 1845 Stoddart in 
F.ncycl. Metrop. I. 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
. .we hear nothing further of thU second person. 

t Hencefo'rwards, adv. Oh. [f. as prec! 
+ TorWabBS.] =prec. 

^ c 1400 Rom, Rose 7304 Y he, sir, from hens forewardis. 1643 
in Caryl Sacr, Covt. 28 He may be enabled to overcome 
that temptation from henceforwards. ^"1705 Vanbrugh 
Mistake ii. Wks. (Rildg.) 444/2 Henceforwards all your 
interest shall be mine, a X773CHESTERF. (MahOn), My letters 
will henceforwards be principally calculated for that Meri- 
dian. 

t Hence-from, adv. Ohs. rare. [An inversion 
of fi’om hence : cf. herefrom^ hitherio^ From 
this (place, source, or fact), 

16^ J. Smith Old Age (1676) 131 Hence-from all the 
spirits of a man are enlivened. Ibid. 183 , 1 find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few'into Vulgar Tongues. 
Hench, Sc. form of Haunch sb.'^ and v.’'^ 
tHench-boy. Obs. Also lunch-boy.- [f. 
hench- in Henchman -h Bov.] A page of honour, 
a boy attendant. 

In the i7tb c. they ran on foot beside the mayor^ sheriffs, etc. 
261X M1DDLET0N& DEKKER7?4»nr///^Gfr/n.i, You’d have 
it for a hench-boy, you shall. x6x6 B. Jonsos Masque 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff's hinch-boys, forsooth.. 1636 Davenant 
Witts in Dodsley 0 . PI. (1780) VIII. 420^ I will match my 
Lord Mayor's horse, make jockeys Of his hench-boys, and 
run ’em through Cheapside. xWi K. W. Conf. Characi., 
Uniz’. 1x860)70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 

on my lord mayor’s day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps, a 1683 Oldham Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he pleas’d to ride, Poor 
Scepter’d Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 

JHencher, Sc. form of Hauncher. 
Hencliisiau (he’njm^n). PI. -men. Forms: 
a. 4 (hengestmannus), henxst-, 4-5 henxt-,4-7 
benx-, hensman, 5 henxe-,heyns-,h©ynce-, 5-6 
hense-, 6 hence-, henrceman. 5-6 henche-, 
6 hensh(e-, (>-7, 9 henchman. 7. 5 hansemane, 
(//.) anschamen, 6 hauns-, hansh-, haunch-, 8 
hanchman. [A compound of the word which 
appears in OE. as hengest^ hcngst (in Layamon 
hxngcst : see Hengest), OHG. hcngist^ MHG. 
hciigest^ Ger. hengsty OFris. hcngst, MLG. hengest, 
hingest, hinxt, MDu, henxt, heynst, henst, LG. 
and mod.Fris. hin^ty Du. hcngst ‘male horse* 
{at different periods, and in the various longs. = 


* stallion’, 'gelding', and 'horse' generally) -t- 
Man ; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the 14th c. 

The lalinired hengesimasmus in 1^60, suggests immediate 
formation from OE. hengest', but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after c 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE. Hengestes became 
Hinx., Hinks’, Hinckes- in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE, eng to later inf\. On the other 
hand though hengest was also -MLG., and henxt, heynst, 
henst the MDu. forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of * Dutch * or German nativity, no example 
of the compound hengestman, or henximan, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. kengstmann, ‘groom of a 
stallion', is recent and technical.) As to the original 
sense, the Promp. Parv. renders heyncemann by med.L 
gerolocisia ; a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wuleker 
586/21, has * gerolotista,sompt\itmAn* also 582/ix ^ Fate- 
rariits, a sompterhors ; falerator, a sompterman ’). Gerolo- 
cista (in Du Cange 0.U0 gerulastsfa) was app. a deriv. of L. 
gentlus ‘carrier, porter’, also ‘sumpter-horse ‘ : cf. Promp, 
Parv.y ‘Male horse fOF. male, F- matte trunk], gemlus, 
samaritiS*’, ‘sorner hors, gemlns, sotnarius, summarins.' 
These equivalents seem to point to the sense ‘attendant on 
a sumpter-horse*; perh. the original meaning was simply 
'attendant on a horse *, ‘groom', which might rise to he an 
honourable title, as in the current ‘ Groom-in-waiting \ 

‘ Groom-of-the-chamber': cf. also the history of marshal, 
originally ‘horse-servant*, ‘groom*. The ^heugestmanni, 
Mustard and Garleke', of 1360, the ‘harlottez and hanse- 
mene' in Morie Arthur, and the ‘henxmen and lackies* 
of P. Holland (1 b), were apparently of the rank of ordinary 
grooms; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the i5-i6thc. were usually young men of rank. Inits 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense 1) ; for the modern use see sense 2. (See the 
discussion of this word in N. 4 Q. 7th s. II, III, 6th s. HI, 
etc. ; also Skeat, Student's Pastime, several articles.)] 

1 . a. ? A groDm. b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later i6th c. use, app.— 
Hench-boy. Qbs. (exc. Hist^ since 17th c. 

Henry^ Earl of Derby, afterw'ards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, in his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine i395-'3, 

' two henxmen ’, to whom there are many references m the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd. Soc.), 
cited in quot. 1392. In 1402, two ‘henxtmen ’ accompanied 
Henry’s daughter Blaunchc from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she Went as a bride. From the 14th cent., 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of English kings and queens, their number rising 
from three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard III m 1483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on ‘womens sadelles*. In 75- 
xdth c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or ‘chyldren of honor' were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 (see quot.) ; and the 
word, though stilt frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses c t6oo, app. became obs. in English use by 1650. (Cf. 
also Hench-boy, which continued in practical use to e 1675.) 
1360 Issue Roll 224 (34 Ed, III Easter) Memb, 20 Musiardo 
G.-irlek' et duobussoals suishengestmannis domini Regis., 
cuilibet eorum, vj.r, viij. d. per breve de privato sigillo. 
1377-80 Roll of Liveries by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Rich. II, 
memb. 23 (,Accts. Excheq. Q. R,j Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxsiman domini regis pro vestura et apparat’ 
.suis. 1392 Earl Derby’s Expedition (Cnmden) 163 Diuersis 
hominibus pro tribus equis ab ipsis conductis pro equitadone 
domini et ij henksmen apud Dansk. Ibid. 280 Pro panno.. 
empto ibidem pro ij henksmen. .Item pro factura ij gounaniin 
pro dictis hensmen. 1 a i^oo Morte Arth. {Thornton ^IS. 
c 1425) 2662 Tak heede to |t*s hansemane, k^t he no borne 
blawe. Ibid, 2743 pat es fully to fewc to feghle with theme 
alle, (Tore harlottez and hanseroene salle heipe bolt Httille, 
1402 Roll of Expenses for P’cess Bl.-iunche (Q. R., Bundle 
404 No. ii) Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonm versus partes Alman’. 
c 1440 Promp. Part'. 233 '2 Heyncemann {E. henchemanne), 
gcrolocista', duorutn getterum. ct450'Holland Ilowlat 
648 Robyn Redbrest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensman. 
1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 234 P.ayd flor . . iij. 1 
bowys for the heynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke, y. s. 
X463-4 Rolls Parlt. V, 505/2 ProWded abo, that Hensh- 
men, Herawdes, Pureyvauntes, Swerdeberers to Mayers, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles . . be not comprised in this 
Acte liegulating apparel]. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edzo. IV 
(1830) 167 John Cheync Squiir for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Master of his Henxmen 
for th’ app.iraile of the saide Maisler and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer. x48x-^ Boviant 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for niakyng of ij. gownes of 
tawney for the-said anschamen, price ij.f, viij.rf. 1483 
iVardr. Accts. Coronation Rich. Ill (Grose Antiq. Reper- j 
iory II- 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the I 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit. The Lorde Morley, Thomas 
Dane tctc-l for thelre apparatl aaenst the day of the grete 
solcmpnitee. .viij doobletts. Ibid. 258 To v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Lady the Quene, ryding in the said v 
womens saddles covered in crj’mj-syn cloth of gold. X488 
Ld. Treas. Acc.Scott. in Pitcairn Triaisl, 1x4* For 

liverayis' to viij Hensemcn of he Kingis. a 1500 Flozver 4 
Leafxxx\\, And every Knight had after him ridinge Three 
henchemen on himawaitinge. XS30PALSGR.230/2 Henchman. 
paige dhonnevr, emfant dhonnevr. 1538 LELANo/riV. IV. 17 
.Turwilh now being yn the Courte a late a haunchman hath 
maried the Heir Gcnerale of the Eldest House of the Oxen- 
bridges. x548UDALL,etc.A‘r'rtf7//,Prtr.il/arA*xi.lf. iBoThe 
solemne pompe, passing the pompe of any worldly prince, of 
such as go before the Bishop, of his henscmen,of Trumpettes 
of sundry tunes (etc.J. siefiMKX.yChroiu,E<tin.IV, 190 b, So 
nere pursued, that certain of bis henxmen or folowers wer 
taken [1568 Grafton Henchmen and folowers]. Ibid., Hen. 
VIII, 9 The ebyWren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a moricc before 


the king. 1555 Eden Decades 956 Clement Adams scole 
moj-stcr to the Queens henshemen. 1565 F. Alen Let. to 
EarlShr^sbury xi Dec. in Lodge Illustr. Hist. (1791) 1 . 
358 Her highnes hath of late, whereat some doo moche mar- 
vel, dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 1578 in 
Nichols P;v^.^.£//ff.(i823) 11. i38Thereattended upon him 
three henchmen m white and greene. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Hohnshed HI. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hir horsses, leading hir spare hors.se trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground ; after them followed henx- 
men and pages of honor. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i, 121,- 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my Henchman. 
x6oi ?Mabston Pasqnit^' Hath. 1. 337 Profound loung’d 
Master Puffe, hee that hath a perpetuitie of complement, 
hee whose phrases are as neatly deckt as my LordMamrshens- 
men.’ 1607 Cowell Inierpr., Henchman or Heinsman, is 
a German word .. It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worship. (So in 
Blount 1656.] x6i6 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Henchman, 
a p.Tge of honour, neere attendant to a Prince, or other great 
personage, a x6i8 Raleigh (1644) Nobles toattend 
the Court ; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they were of the Nobler .sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. mijiister, agaso, ac- 
census, armiger, minisirator.) 

x6oo Holland Livy xlih. v. 1159 To send presents .. two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [agasonibus], 
x6ox — Pliny 11 . 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling vnto his squire or henxman for lii.s helmet. x6o6 — 
Sneton. 238 He served Caius as his hen.vman at a chariot 
running. 

C.ftg. 

*594 J* Dickenson A risbas (1878) 3^ Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man.. scourged theplaines with a troupe of tempests. 
a 1592 Greene Orpharion, Orpheus' Song Wks. (Rildg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2 . The personal attendant, ‘right-hand man', or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief ; hence, generally, 


a tntsty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells hanchman, 
and explains it as derived from i.e Haunch; hence 
Scott (\vho edited Burt) has hanchman in IVaverley, but 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses Junchvinn, thus identify- 
ing Burt's and his own ‘ hanchman ’ with the obsolete Eng. 
‘ henchman ’ ; the rest of the world has taken the word from 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word: there is no term corresponding to * haunch-man’ in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gilly), and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the ob.s. Eng. 
henchman retained in a modified sense in some part of the 
Highlands. In any case, association between henchman 
and haunchman was very natural : haunch in Scotch is 
pronounced hatneh, hench (see Haunch sb.^, v.“), ‘haunch- 
roan*, if it existed, would be pronounced hainchman or 
henchman, and the Eng. ‘ henchman if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as s' man at the 
hench or haunch ’. 

CX730 Burt Lett. H. Scott, (1754) H. xxi. 157 The 
Foster-brother, having the same Education as the young 
Chief, may besides that ..become his Hanchman ..This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master; 
and at Drinking-bouLs he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Haunch, from whence his Title is derived, and watches the 
Conversation. Ibid., A Youth who s'/ees, Hanchman, not 
understanding one Word of English, imagin’d bis Chief %vas 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol . . and snap’d it at 
the Officer's Head, 18x4 Scott Wav. xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief '.s retinue— ‘ there is 
his hanchman or right-hand man ; then his bardh or poet ; 
then his bladier or orator, ., then hts gilly-tnore or armour- 
bearer. .then Kis gilfy'casjiuich fete.].’ 

18x0 Scott Lady of L. it. xxxv, ‘Mallse, what ho!’— 
his henchman came. 1823 Byron yuan xi. xiii, And roar’d 
out. .Unto his nearest follower or henchman. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang, ii, I have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 11. i, A page, who .. was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle, 1855 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 335 The henchman was an 
excellent orderly ; the hereditary piper and his sons formed 
the band : and the clan became at once a regiment- ^ 1865 
Cornh. Mag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a faithful 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 272 He could .still make a good ca.st over the river, .and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 
fig. z8xx Scott Fam. Lett. 14 Aug. (1854) I. 227 , 1 have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A Stout political supporter or p-irtisan ; esf. 
in U.S. * A mercenary adherent ; a venal follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another' 
{Cent. Diet.), 

1839 Mom. Herald 2 Sept, in Spirit Metrep. CansirK’, 
press (1840) II. 446 Such Liberals as Ix>rd John Russell, 
and bis henchman, Mr. Hawes. 1867 Goldw. Smith 
Eng. Statesmen {1882) 196 Horsley, the leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman 01 
Pitt. 187s H. Amcr. Rev. CXX. 127 A henchman of his, 
who had a place on the police force, being arraigned 
the Commissioners. x88o Si. y antes’ (/‘aa. ix Oct., The 
excuses made for him by the scribes who are his hei^bmen. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the Govern- 
ment henchmen that there is., a strong Bc/namst^u 
Nationalist.. party in Ulster. 1891 Boston J ' 

98 Nov. 2/3 These charges are the result of a conspirac> 
among Hill’s henchmen in S>Tacuse. ,..-1 

Hench-Womaiu nonce-vjd. [after Henciim. . .j 


female attendant, a waiting-tvoman. r,:,hful 
B 3 o &Ud. Society 5. Aug. 1031/2 She oM her ftiihful 

ich-woman and scribe to tear up the letter. 

len-clam. [f. Hek sb. 6 + Cl.vm ] 

ren on the Atlantic coast of ^orth Amenta to 

o large species of clam, Madra (or so- 
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HEN-EGG 


HEN-COOP. 

lidissima and J[L croalis. On the Pacific coast, the 
name is transferred to Pacliyderma crassaielloides. 

2884-5 J. S. Kikcsi-EY Stntid. Nat. Hist. I. 278 Macira 
solidissitsta and the closely allied M. ovalis are known along 
our northern coasts as hen*clam, sea-clam, and surf*clam. 

Hen-coop fhe‘njk/7p). A coop or pen of baskcl- 
•\vork, •wire-work, or the like, in which poultry arc 
kept. 

1697-1703 Daxipier Voy. 1676 fR.) With provision chests, 
hen-coops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumber. 
1831 Trelawkey yo 7 nt^er Son (1890) 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls. 2859 Gno. Eliot A. Bede i. -'<v, She 
stooped down to put the so.iked bread under the ben-coop. 

Hencote. Now dial. [f. Hen sh. + Cote 
A place for keeping fowls; a hen-house. 

CI425 KiJir. in Wr.-Wulcker67o/35 Hoc gallinariwuy\\t.x^^^ 
cote. 2865 B. Bricrlev Irkdale I. 229 Exploring some 
secret recess of the hencote. 2B93 Mom. Post 23 Oct. 3/2 
People . . as'^eried their right to a common by formally 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner., 
declined to remove. 

t Hen-cub, -cubb. Obs, [See Cub y3.2] = 

Hen-coop. 

1699 J.Dickekson yrnl. TV^v. 4 Some of which [Sea-Birds] 
were, by force of Wind, blown into and under our Hen- 
Cubbs. 

tHend, lieilde, and adv. Ohs. Forms; 
(i sshendel, 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende,liind(e,4~6 bond, hyiid{e, 5-6heynd(e. 
[app. an aphetic form of OE. gehinde adj. (and 
adv.l, near, convenient, lit, at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., tX^G.gehendc, gehente\—\^Gcr. type 
’^gahaftdja-z.f f. hand- Hand, Cf. also ON. -hindr^ 
-handed (in comb.).] A. adj. 

L Near, at hand. (In ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B. I, where all the quots are placed.) 

[c xooo Cleric Horn. 1 . 456 pa ferdon hi to gehendre byrix, 
|:i®r Sasr oefer deofo! wtessewurJod. ctooo Ags.Gos/. Mark 
1. 38 Fare we on jehende tunas. So e xx6a Hatton Cos/.] 

2. Ready to hand, convenient, handy. ray£. 

[^893 K. Alfred Ores. nt. vii, §6 (1883) 116 pret hie hrer 

Sehendaste wjeren on gehwelc lond honan to winnane.] 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 14, I was helldit with 
haxvthorne, and with heynd levels. 2513 Douglas j^tieis 
V. xit. X13 Follow the counsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thi trew Trend. Ibid. Vii. Hi. 40 
For to remane heyr is cure cuntre heynd. 

3. Ready or skilful ■with the hand, de.Kterous • 
expert, skilful, clever, 

CXZ05 Lay. 18707^ An aid roan swuSe hende .. muche 
wisdom wes mid him. c 1300 Havelok 2628 Roberd saw 
kat dint so hende. X3.. Guy IVaf^v, (A.» 173 Hewas hende 
and wele y-taujt, Gij to lern format he nau^t. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 6 'I'horough that conn^ge and parfyte meinorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and h>'nde. X508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 191 Dame Hamel>fnes..That hardy 
was, and hende in archery, a 1550 Christie Kirke Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure,callit Hary, Quha wesane archer heynd, 

4. Pleasant in dealing ^vith others ; courteous, 
gracious; kind, gentle, ‘nice’. (Of persons; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.). 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetrj*. 

t:x205 Lay. 14357 Rouwenne k« hende sat bi ban kinge, 
CX250 Hytnn to God 25 in Tritt. Coll. Horn. 259 pat bred of 
hele & of lif, ihesu cri'.t J>e hende. a 1300 Cursor M. 967 
O-mang bine ober werkes hend [??. r. hendej O bi witining 
giue me be tend. Jhid. 2337 For he was theuful bath and 
hind [t'. rr. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
CX386 Chaucer Friars Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And curteys as a man of youre estaat. c 2400 Desir. Troy 
475 So hardy, so hynd in hall for to se. c 2450 St. Cuihbert 
(Surtees) 4448 pou base a hende hert. <^1450 Miraur 
Saluacioun 4655 One thi hoegest mercy Jhesu curlaj’S & 
heende. £-1460 TowneUy Myst. (Surtees) 53 So is his 
mercy heynd \rime feynd]. 15x3 Douglas Mneis Pref. 
456^ I say na mair, bot gcntill redaris hend, l^t all my 
faltis with this offence pas by. 1522 World Child in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 250 Now I am dubbed a knight hend. 
x6i6 Bullokar Eng. Exfios.^ HerH (obs.i, gentle, a 1765 Sir 
Cawline xxxvL in Child Ballads tii, ‘But aw-ay, away!’ 
sayd the hend soldan, ‘Thou tarryest mee here all day 1 * 

6. Pleasing to the sight ; comely, fair, ‘ nice 
£2205 Lay. 3559 Metes and drinches, and hende claves. 
*305 7 udas Isc. 39 in E. E. P. (1862} loS j)o he sej hit 
fair and hende : he let hit nemne ludas. Hit nis no3t al 
god |?at is fair. CX3S0 Med. MS. in Arckxol, XXX. 371 
Yon It growyth comely hende Be twyn veye as men wend. 
14.. Stac. Rome 366 in Pol. Kel. fr L. Poems 126 In bat 
mynster Jmt ys so hende. £1450 Holland Howlat 893 
The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes. 

6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4) ; applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (CL similar use 
of bright^ fair^ etc.) 

m30o Cursor M. 18751 Til his disciplis badd bat heind 
(r». r. hende) Fra iursalem bai suld noght weind. £2400 
Destr. Troy 3851 For the helpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. Ibi't. 8380 In a halle bat was hoge, berc be hend 
lay. rx47S Rauf CcUiear 970 His wyfe wald he nocht 
forset .. He send efter that hende. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 32 Alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd 
knew, a 1549 Murning Maidin 57 m LauehastCs Let. (1871) 
Introd. 151 In by eftir that heynd 1 3eyd, And in my armes 
could hir henU 
33. adv. 

1, Near, at hand. (When used after the verb io 
hCy or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 
tive adjective : see A. i.) 


[c xooo^LFRicC£«.xix. 2 oNu ys her ^ehendeanxehwjEde 
burh.) c 1250 Geu. ^ £x. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeTes sune, 
was 3 or hende rafadim wune. c 2300 Havelok 359 Rab© 
he sende Alter pre?.tes fer an hende. £2330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rollsi 8844 He scorned bem on his langagc, 
‘So fer for stones to make passage .. Ffor bey no stones 
bender fond*, c 2380 Sir Fefumh. 36i6‘lhc5u lord’ .. 

* bat syttest on by maiesic, And seest bobe fer & hende ’. 
2456 Poston Lett. No. 2I4 I. 390 Devjdc seyd ye were 
bender the londes at the begynniiig of your sute thanne ye 
be now. ? 1507 Communyc. (W. de W.) B iij, That houndes 
of bell come me not hende, 

2. Courteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of rime or alliteration.) 

£ 2340 Cursor M. 9134 (IVin.) Of Salomon now we ende 
pat regned fourty wyntur hende. c 2350 Will. Palernc 
2713 Of j>is hert and b** hinde hende now fistencs. a 1400- 
50 Alexander zxi Bot will 3e herken hende, now sail 50 
here. ^2450 Holland Howlat 477 He gart hallowe tnc 
hart, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
on liis awne hart. 

tHend, V. Obs. [peril, shortened from OE. 
gch^ndan to handle, take hold of, f. Hand; peril, 
directly from the corresp. ON. h^nda (Sw. handa^ 
T)a. hende ) ; cf. OFris. hiitda in same sense.] trans. 
I'o lay hold of, seize ; to take ; to grasp, hold. 

£1275 Lav. 2136s And Colgrim gam hende [£2205 hente] 
and fuTdc be Bruitus- 13.. L. 4033 They.. toke the 

temple of Apolyn. They feldcit down, and hende Maboun. 
£ 2460 in Pol. Ret. 4 A. Poems 192 That bondis of belle 
can me n.at hende. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in pceccs rend, Or reax'e out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hend(e, obs. pi. of Hand ; obs. f. End ; obs. 
Sc. f. Hind a. 

Hendeca-, before a vowel hendec- ; some- 
times erron. endeca-. Combining form of Gr. 
fuZena eleven, occurring in scientifia or technical 
words, as Hendecacbord (hendc'kakpjd) Mtis. 
{sSitxi tcirachord^ hexachord'\y a scries or scale of 
eleven notes ; hence Hendecacho'rdol a., relating 
to such a scale. Hendecaco*lic a, Pros.y con- 
sisting of eleven cola (see Colon ^ 1). Hende- 
cagynons (hendi1:re*d3tnos)4r. Bot. [see -OYNOUs], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecabe*dron Gcotn. 
[Gr. %dpa seat, base], a solid figure contained by 
eleven faces. Hendeca*ndrous a. Bot. \ see -AN- 
DRODS], having eleven stamens. Hendecapliyl- 
lons (-fi'las) a. Bot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. Hemdecarchy (-aiki) [after heptarehy]t 
government by eleven persons. Hendecascmlo 
(-srmik) a. Pros, [cf. Disemic], of the value of 
eleven mone or units of time. 

2760 StiLKsin Phil. Trans. LI. 771 Two other supposi- 
tions, viz. that either the 'heodecacnord or disdiapason was 
here meant, 2842-3 SmitPs Diet. Gr. 4 Rom, Antiq. 646 
A •hcndecachordal system, consisting of three tctracnords, 
2847 Craig, *Eudecagynous. Ibid., '^Bndecaphyllous. 1663 
Flagellum^ or O. Crottnvell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this •Hendecbarchy. 

Hendecagon (heode-kagf/n). Also erron. en-. 
[f. Gr, evSe/fo- (see prec.)+-7<uvo»', {.ycovia angle.] 
a. Geom. A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles, •{‘b. Portif. A foit with eleven 
bastions {pbs^. 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.y EndecogoUy a plane Figure in 
Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. Jbid.y Hendecagon. 
Ibid., Hendecagony in Fortification, *tis taken for a Place 
defended by ii Bastions. 

Hence Hendecaffonal (hend/krc’gonal) a.j of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon, 
Hendecasyllabic(he:ndf-,hende:kasilK*bik), 
a. and sb. Pros, Also erron. en-. [f. as next ; see 
also Syllabic.] 

A. adj. Of a ‘verse’ or line of poetry; Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sappbic and Phaleucic verses 
are, hendecasyllabay ox hendecasytlabic, 2819-20 R. Watt 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1 . 136 f, Spanish poctiy owes to him [Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllabic verse. 2824 Edin. 
Rev.'S.h, 448 Specimens of the Italian Endccasyllabic verse. 
284s Euc}'cL Meltyp. XXV. 818 Amand Daniel invented 
the Hendecasyllabic metre, which was chosen by Dante for 
his earlier compositions. 

jB. sb. A hendecasyllabic verse, (Usually in //.) 
1836 Landor Peric. 4 Asp. Wks. 2846 II. 373 How greatly 
more noble and more sonorous are those bendccasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Arislogiton. 
2873 Wagner ir. TeuffeCs Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 128 Martial 
. .frequently uses hendecasyllabics and choliambics. 

Hendecasyllable (hemdi*-, hende:k^i'lab’l). 
Pros, Also erron, en-. [f. L, hettdecasyllabtiSy a. 
Gr. evSf/fatruAAa/S-oy, after Syllable.] A * verse ’ 
or line of eleven syllables ; = prec. B. 

1746 Mrlmotk PAVy' IV, xiv. (R.), 1 design to give these 
tribes the title of hendecasyllabics. 2775 Tyrwhitt Ess. 
Versif. Chaucer nu | 7 note in Chattcer's Wks.y As the 
French Alexandria may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllabic of ten, eleven, 
or even twelve, 2823 tr. SismondVs Lit. Eur. (18461 I. viii, 
264 The verses, thu« interlinked, are all endecasyllables. 2872 
R. Ellis Catullus Pref.xiii, Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
. .every hendecasyllabic like * Where sweet graces erect the 
stalely banner ♦. 

He*3ldelaik. Obs. north, dial. [f. hende ^ 
Hend a. + -laik suffix = ON. deikr action, func- 
tion.] Courtesy, civility. 


£2300 Havelok 2793 And brouihen hire, bat .. ne haude 
per, Ofhende-leik, fer tie ncr. 23., E. E, AUit.P, B, g^Q 
Harlotez with his hendelayk he hoped to chast. a 2400-50 
Alexa/i'iersjis (Ashni.), 1 baue herd ofbi hendlaikef^j/^ 
hynlake). /bid. 2718 (Dubl.) (Dwat bounte Jjou schewys* 
What curtasy and liyndlake [As/i/n. kyndlaike]. '* 

Hendely, Hendenoss: see Hendly, -ness. 

t Henden, adv. Obs. Also enden. [f. hende^ 
Hend tzfi^‘.and adv., with advb, suffix as in abmt: 
etc.] Near; ^liEyDadv.i. ' 

£2200 7 'rlri, Coll. Horn. 267 Ne mihte no man for stende 
cumen him enden. £2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3361 It was a stede 
henden 3 or-bi. 

llHendiadys (hendsradis). Gram. [Late or 
med.L, hendiadys, f. the Gr. j^hrase If 5ti Svow 
‘ one by means of two 

The Gr. phrase is app. not found in Gr. grammarians, but 
is frequent in Servius on Virgil ; in late MSS. of Servius, it 
appears latinized as endyadiSy endyadys ; Papias (ir-ijih c.) 
has endiadis.1 

A figure of speech in which a single complex idea 
is expressed by two tvords connected by a conjunc- 
tion ; e.g, by two substantives with and instead of 
an adjective and substantive. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secreta^ it. (1625) 83 Hendiadis, when 
one thing of it selfe intire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On iron and bit he champt, for on the iron bit he ebampt. 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xvi (Arb.) 188 Anuther 
manner of spcach when ye will seeme to make two of one., 
which therefore we call the figure of Twynnes, the Greekes 
Endiadis. 2622 T, Bedford .*iinne unto Death 21 Whether 
we. .make it an Endiadis, with Bullinger [etc.]. 2871 Pahl, 
Sell. Lat. Gram. 11. v. § 215 Hendiadys. i88y Clark & 
Wright Hamlet 223 Law and heraln^’, a kind of hen- 
dtadys, meaning ‘heraldic law*, ‘jus fetime*. 

Hendir, obs, ijc. form of Hindeu. 

t HeTidly, a. Obs. [f. Hend a. + -ly L] = 
Hend a. 4. 

£220$ Lay.8x 69 I-sxh he enne hendlicne roon. Ibid.oi^r 
hlid hendeliche worden. £2450 Golagros 4 Gavj. 358 It 
hynderis neuer for to be hcyndly of spechc, 

tHe’ndly, iendely, hendily, adv. Ohs. 
Forms : see Hend a., Hendy, [f. Hend a., Hendt 
a. + -LY -.] 

L Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously.^ 

£2205 Lav. 1227 Heo..hendiliche hire bond on hts hped 
leide. a 2300 Florts 4 BI. 334 AnsUarc him wcl hendeliche. 
0x300 Cursor M. 7396 And hailsed hendli [F.rr. hendly, 
hendely] bat prophetc. £2380 WycLiFtym/LSel. Wks, II.53 
Crist heciidly reprovedc Jewls, 1393 Langl. P, PI. C- JV* 
30 hlede bendiliche by-hylit hem pe same. ?0i4eo Morit 
Arth. 15 Herkynes me heyndly and holdys 30W stylle. 
c 2420 chron. Vilod. 285 Mekelyche and hendlyche, as y 30W 
sayde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, xlix. 33 Conan Mendok 
thanked him hendly. 

2 . hinely, neatly, gracefully ; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 287 Hondes hendely wroughb hefp- 
Hell, sweete. rz 2400-50 Alexander 883 Heraudis on hc3e 
hors hendly a.rayed. 

tHe’ndness, hendeness, hendiness. 

Obs. [f. as prea. +-l!ESS.J Courtesy, gentleness. 

.1300 Thrush hr Night, lot in Hazl. E, E. E, I- 54 
hend.nese and curleysu 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx. w 
And helde holynesse a iape and hendenesse a wastour [(A 
xxuL 145 hendynesse]. 1393 Ibid. C. iii. 81 Mede ys 
y-maried more for hure richesse pan for holynes.se opcr 
hendenesse. a 2520 Douglas N, Hart 2. xv, Conningi 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and Honestie. 

tHe'ndsMp, Ohs. [f. Hend a. + -ship.] 
Courtesy, kiudiiess. 

£1300 St.^ Margarete 2B9 Maide for bin hendeschij^ W 
haue merci of me, 1340-70 Alex, 4 Dmd. 277 Hapel, for 
bin hendbchipe haue vs exkused. 

t He’n-dwale. Obs. [f. Hek sb. + DtvsiB 

sbfi 2.] = Henbane. 

£ 2450 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Caniculatay {usqulamus 
..henbane uel hennedwole. Ibid. 84 Hennedewole. 

t Hendy, Obs. Alsoshbndi. [f. Hend^. 
-h'Y. (OK. had -hendig in Hst-hendig skilful- 
handed.)] Hend a. (with various shades of 
meaning). 

£ 1205 Lav, 4B33 An o'Ser stret he makede_ sw^e bendu 
atzz^Ancr. R, 186 peonne beo 5e his hendi children pet 
cusseo be 3erden bet he haue 3 ou mid iSrosschen. 

Hi Pains of Heli zZq in O. E. Misc. 155 He is curteys aco 
hendy. ^2375 Sir Bettes (E.) (1886) iSt/i When losyan 
saw3 bat hendy kny3t, In here herte sche wax full lyj^ 
b. absol. or as sb. 

a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 27 He haveth me to hede 
this hendy a>non. 

t Hene, S'. Obs. [OE. Imtian, f. hdn stone, 
Hone.] trans. To stone. 

c 2000 Ags. Cosp. John x. 32-3 For hwylcum b®*^ weorca» 
wylle se me ha2nan?..Ne hmne we b^ for godum 
£zx6o Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen fare weorken wine 5 
mesimnen?. .Ne hene we h® for goden weorkan. ^* 3 ^ 
Leg. Rood 11871) 40 Our giwes him ladde wibbo“*® P 
toun, and henede [z'. r. stened] him wib stones. 

Henebon, obs. form of Henbane. 

Hen-eg^. Forms: see Egg. [In OE. two 
words, with kenne in genitive ; later treated as a 
compound ; in mod.Eng. hen's egg is more coni' 
monly used.] The egg of a hen. 

cxooo Sax. Leeclul. II 38 Htenne zeges geoloran. * 3 ;* 
Coer de L. 2841 For an hen. . Men gaff off penys 
lings. For an hen-ay penes unlevene. 2387 Trevisa 
(Rolls) VI. 75 Oon hen ey. 2620 Venner Pia Recta v. 03 
Neliher must this be vnderstood of all kindes of Egges» u 
of Hen-Egees onely. 1641 French Distill, i. (165x1 39 " , 
Hen-egs boylcd hard. [1660 Boyle Nevj Exp, Phys, bUciu 
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HENEQTIBlir. 


■HEN’S-EOOT. 


\Vks. 5772 I. 57 \Vc likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.] 1763 Wesley yrnl. s Nov. (1827) III. 150 Some 
of the haii-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Dokovan Dom, Econ. II. 149 The albumen of a duck-egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 
Henen, obs. van of Hen, hence. 

Seneg^Uen (he'nfken). Also -q.uin, henne- 
quen. j ad. jeniqtun^genigtieni from the native 
name.] The fibrous product known as Shal hcmpj 
obtained from the leaves of species of /fgavcy esp. 
Agave Ixtli of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 

x88o Libr. Univ. Knoivl. (N. Y.) IX. 777 The hennequen 
plant, .from which is prepared Sisal hemp. 1884 F. A. Ober 
Trav. Mexico a8 Stanf.) Ihe road passes through the 
henequen plantations. 1888 EitcycC. Brit, XXIV. 758 The 
chief cultivated plants [in Yucatan] are maize, the sugarcane 
..and especially henequen. .It is., used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks. 
Henes, obs. form of Hence, Highness. 
Henforth, -forward : see Hen adv. 

Heng, MK. inflexion of Hang v. 

Henge, liange (hendg, hEend3). Now dial. 
fAn early form of Hinge sh. q.v., f. hang vb.] 
The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

^ 14S9 HouscJt, Ord. (i79o'> g6 Every sheepe to be brought 
in whoole, e\xept the hedde and the henge. 1787 Grose 
Prot'inc. Gioss., Hanje, or Hange, the head, heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire the purte- 
nance. i888 Elworthy /K Somerset Jl^ord-bk.^ Mangey 
the pluck, i.€. the liver, lungs, and heart of any animal. 
In dressing sheep, the head Ls usually left attached by the 
windpipe ; this is always called a 'sheep's head and hange'. 
Henge, obs. f. Hinge ; obs. inflexion of Hang v* 
t He*ngest, Obs. Also I bencgeafc, hengst, 
2li£8ngest. [OE. hingesty ^g«^j/i=OFris. hengsty 
hingsty hangsty MDu, kenghest, henxty etc. (Du. 

kpigist (mod.G. hengs()y LG. fSw., 
"Dti.) hiugst. (See also Henchman.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse ; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
or Jutish kingdom of Kent j and in various place-names, as 
OE, HeugestesbrScy Hengesiesgeaiy HengesUsIdaJody Hen- 
gestesige, now Hinxbrooky Hinxgniey Hinxheady Htnkseyi) 
a lOooAgs. Eoc, in Wr.-Wfllckcr 274/8 CabtdluSy hengest. 
c jooo jElfric f^oc. Ibid. 119/37 Cartterius, hengst. xooa 
in Bi/fi, Angl. AEvi Sax* (Th.) 548 An hundred wlldra 
hprsa, and xvi. tame hencgestas. cx*os Lay. 3546 Ich 
bbtasche he anne hssngest, godna and strongna. 

Hengle, obs. form of Hingle, hinge. 
Heng^wite, var. Hanqwite, Obs* 
He’n-ha'rrier. Ornith* Also 6-7 -haTrow(er. 
[f. Hen sb* + Harkier : in reference to its preying 
oa poultry.] A European bird of prey, Ciretts 
cyaneusy also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 

The female is known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 

*S^S“73 Cooper Thesaurus, y?«/«’/tf««j,akindeofhaukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. VLq\.\\v. Armoury n. 236/1 
A Henhurrow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Riag-tail. 
3691 Ray Collect. IVords Pref. (E. D. S ) 3 There is a sort 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. X774 G. White Selbome xl. loi 
Hen-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to settle 
on trees. X849 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. 309/1 The Hen- 
Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles, 

Hen-hawk, Omith. A name given in U.S. 
to various species of hawks or buzzards, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Buieo 
borealis and B. lineatus. Blue hen-hawk^ the adult 
American goshawk. 

1855 Longf. Hiaiv. xiv. 116 Crane and hen-hawk, And the 
cormorant. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amef., Hendiawk {Falco 
the popular name of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
of naturalists, 18^ Roe Nat. Ser. Story iv, The American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 
He'n-heart. One who has the heart of a hen ; 
a chicken-heart, coward, 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxlit. 198 A I henne-harte ! 
He'n-lxea rted, a. Timorous or cowardly j 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

iSaa Skelton Why not to Court 164 They kepe them in 
theyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Rider 
tr. Horace's Erodes xvj, The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch. X708 hloTTEux Rabelais iv. Ixvi, (1737) 272 The 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 18x5 Scott Guy M, 
xxvih, Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack? 

He’nhood, nonce-zviL The condition of a hen. 
X820 SoUTHEV Pilgr, Compost. Poet. Wks. Vll, 265 From 
which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Henbood gi ew, 
He*n-llOtlse. A small house or shed in which 
poultry are shut up for the night. 

X5x*-i3 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Eidem pro ..bordyng 
lez henhowse. 1577 B. Googe HeresbachsHusb. iv. (1586] 
16a b, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towardes the East. 1616 Surfl. & MaRKh. Country Farine 
17 YourHenne-house, and roomes for other Fowles, fashioned 
foure-squarc like a tower. 1740 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. 
(1861) II.iroYou’lI find me aberrant acountryjoanasever 
frequented a hen-house or dairy. 1887 Adeline Sercf.akt 
Tacobps Wi/e III. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a ben-hou.se. 

Henism (hemiz’m). [f. Gr. rf?. If- one + -ism.] 
The doctiine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter; =Monism. Cf. Dualism. 

1881 Max Muller Kant's Pure Reason 1 . 187 Wc have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended in leading.by a double road to 


Henism, according to which cUher matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone i»nceded to it. x88z Mind 
Apr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Henism. 

HeJlleail(he'nh‘ian),/i. Auat. [f. a Ger- 

man anatomist and pathologist(i8o9-85) : see-AN.J 
In IlenUan membrane, the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an artery. x886 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Henmosfc, Sc. form of HiNmtosT. 
Hen-lUOTlld. local. A kind of soil or earth : 
see quot. 

xyza ^loRTON Norihatnpt. 1. i. g 25- 37 Hen-mould .. is of 
a much like Constitution to theMooiy-Land above described. 
'Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earih, which 
is usually found . . at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. X753 
Chambers Cycl, Supp*, Hen.ntould Soil. 

Senna (he'na). Also 7 hena, htmna, liina, 
8-9 hinna(h, 9 hennah. • [a, Arab. s. \'^ Ixcnnds. 
See also Alcanna.] The Egyptian Privet, Law^ 
sonia inermis (N O. Lyihracese) ; the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

x6oo_J- Pory tr Leo's Africa 22 They have no oyle of 
olivesi but of another kinde which they call Hena . . in 
colour It is as beautifull as gold. 16x3 PvsccaKS.Pilsrimagc 
(1614) 637 Their women ..with a certaine colour in their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine 1678 J Phillips tr. 
TavemiePs Trav. (1684) I. 1. 44 (Stanf.) Another sort of 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a certaine Root call’d Hina. 
X748 Phil. Trans. XLV 570 Called Henna, or Alhenna, 
and, by Corruption, Alkanna. X79X Newte Tour Eng. <5- 
Scott. 50 A large quantity of the herb hlnna is sent by the 
bride-groom to the house of the bride. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut, i. 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the left bank of the river. 

b. aitHb. and Comb., as hcnna-scenitd adj, 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. iii. 137 (StanO Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 369 The Henna- 
juice. .is a very permanent brown dj'c. x 83 s Bible iR. V.) ' 
Song Sol. i. 14 Aly beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers. 

Henne, obs, form of Hen sb., adv. 

He'nnery. [f. Hen jA -f-ery.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place where 
hens are kept : cf. rookery. 

1859 ^ll Year Round No. 3*. 125 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? X877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 45 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
henneries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi, I was soon cover- 
ing the hennery with my gun. 

Hennes, obs. form of Hence. 

II Henuin (hernia). Hist. [a. obs. F. hennin 
(see Godefroi),] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 15th century, of high and conical 
shape, with a muslin veil depending from it. 

1852 James Agnes Sorrel I. 51 An elderly woman in an 
extravag.Taily high hennin.. the head dre^s of the times. 
1885 blag. 0/ Art Sept. 480/1 Ladies' head-dres'ses grew so 
prodigious as to bear comparison \ritb the hennins of the 
r ifteenth Century. 

He’nniBh, a. rare, [f. Hen sb. -jsh.] Of or 
pertaining to a hen. 

XS9S Southwell St. Peter's Compi. 12 Well might a Cocke 
correct me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-lhrowe, 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of Hence. 

Heil&y (hemi), a. and sb, [f. Hen sh. + -T.] 

A. .adj, Of or pertaining to a hen; hen-like; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen ; said of the 
males of some breeds of fowls. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 644 There is a tendency to\vards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of ’benny' Game ffovvls] are known, 

B. sb. A hen-like male fowl. 

x868 Darwin Anim. ^ PL I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds have lost some of their secondaiy mascuHpe cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, are often called bennies. 1884 St. yames' Gas. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ‘hennies *, 

(I Henopceia. Obs. [a. Gr. type ^tvonotta, f. 
kuonoifiv, t. CIS, li'- one + roiuv to make.] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. 

H. More Jllusir. 75 The whole succession . . being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Propherick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the Beast 
So t Henopoe-tlc, + Henopoetlcol, adjs. j Gr, 
type *U'ovoii]TiKvs}, involving henopceia ; unifying. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Iniq., etc. 219 HenopoetickTypesofa 
Multitude collect^ into one Government, Ibid.yis To him 
that considers how Collective andHenopoetical,as I may so 
speak, the Prophetick Types arc. 

Henotlieisni (hemoji/iiz'm), [f. Gr, th, Ivd-r 
one + 8e-oy god + -ISM.J The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only God : considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots, 
x86o Max Muller Semitic Afono/Aeism in Set. Ess. (1881) | 
IL 415 Ibe latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is 
properly called monotheism, whereas the term of heno. 
theism would best express the faith in a single god. 1879 
P. Le Pace Renoof Lect. Orig. Relig. 217 The nature of 
Henotheism as distinct from Monotheism was explained in 


® of religious thought In which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. x88o Gladstone in 19/A Cent. No. 38. 
721 Henotheism, the affirmath'e belief in one God, without 
the sharply-defined exclusive line which makes it n belief 
in Him as the only God. x886 Ticle in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
367/1 From this primitive naturism sprang .. 
not the henotheism of Alax Dluller, or of Hartmann, or-of 
Asmus, but a practical bcnothcLsm, i.e, the adoration cf 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative mono- 
theism. 

He-notheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henotliei’stic a. 

1880 Gladstone in ig/A Cent. No. 38. 721 The region of 
ideas, in which .. Iris had been born, was the henotheistic 
region. 1882 Max Muller India 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
At^nxum zz Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would probably be 
claimed as ‘ Henothei.sts ’ by the person who believes in 
‘ Henotheism 1897 Edin. Rev. July 225 I’he worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Max Muller. 

Henotic ("henp'tik), a. [a. Gr. ivorrtKus serving 
to unite, f. tvwai^ unification, f, %v one. Cf. F. 
liinotique.'] Tending to make one; imifying; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 226 Nor, I believe, has 
any country produced a greater number of Henotic writers ; 
the theological peacemakers, who .. have striven .. to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He^U^peclCf V. colloq. f A back-formation from 
Hen-pecked in its participial use.] irans. Of a 
wife : To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

x688 Loyal Litany Wi. in Collect. Poems (1689) 30/2 
From being Henpeck’d worse at home . , Libera nos X7S3 
Murphy Gray's Inn yrnl. No. 52 r 3 An uxorious Gentle- 
man, who is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
1819 Byron yuan i. xxit, Rut— oh I ye lords of ladles intel- 
lectual . . have they not hen-peck'd you all ? 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond u vii, That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
my lord. 

He'H-peck, sb. rare. [t. prec.] 
fl. A wife who domineers over her husband. Obs. 
esBox T. Selwyn IVam. to BateJulors jx. (MS.), Their 
Mac Tabs and their Henpecks may prate as they please. 

2 . =s Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

X833 Carlyle Diderot in AHse. jExr. (x888j V.23 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with hcnpeck. 

So Hc*n-pe-clcery, the state or condition of being 
henpecked. 

X838 Dickens O. Tw/x/ xxxvil, He had fallen to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen^peckery. 

Hen-pecked (hemipekt), (Z. colloq. Hit- 
pecked by a hen or hens: alluding to the plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wi'e. 

a s 6 Bo Butler Rem. (r7S9) IL 104 The henpect Man 
rides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. 1690 Dryden Ambhitryon 11. ii, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as 1 ami 1697 — I'irg. 
/’’rtx/. 111,49 A Step-daine loo I have, a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck'd Sire and orders me. 17x2 Steele Sped, 
No. 470 r 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck'd. 1820 Atixiua Sketch 
Bk\ 1 . 59 An obedient henpecked husband. 

b. trausf. Cf. henfrigate in Hen sb. 8, 

269s Congreve Love /or L. iv. xiii, I bel^e^'e he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck d Frigat. 
Hen-plant: see Hen sb. 8. 

Henrician (henri'J'an), a. and sh. Bed. Hist. 
[ad. med.L. Henricidn-uSy f. HenrTcus Henrj-.] 

A. adj, 1 , Pertaining to Henry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. 

x^3 R. W. Dixon Hist Ch. Eng. xv III. 39 The chief 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Henricians (B, 1). 

1894 Dublin Rct*. Apr. 317 Many of the dtizens had em- 
braced the Henrician heresy, 

B. sb. 1 . One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Henry of Lausanne, a 
religious and moral reformer of the 12th century'. 

*579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 115 Petrobrusians, and Hen- 
ricians, that denied the body of Christe to be consecrated, 
and giuen by the priestes, as it was by Christe him selfe. 
2889 S- J. Bales St. Bernard I. 61 The zeal of Bernard .. 
was exercised chiefly against the heresy of the Henricians. 

2 . A supporter of the opinion and practice of the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects (r8£6) 183/2 note. 

Hen-roost, [f. Hen sb. + Roost sb.'] A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

axzoo Gere/a in Anglia IX. 262 S® henna hrost. 
i6it COTCR., Poutaillery a Henne-bou^e. or Hcnne-roqst. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners ff Sheri/es 120 '' bikers bj 
night to steale.. Hennes from Henrouse, or any other tni o- 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 130 r i If a Man 
[Gipsies) with Severity, his Hen-roost ts sure to , 

Usi MACAVI..V HizuEng. xviiL IV. 150 A who hod 
robbed a henroosL ^ 

Henry: see Good HExnr. Henry-sophister. 
see Hahry-soph. Hen*s-bill ; He.v s - &• 
HQns(e, lieiuis, obs. forms of Hence. 
Hen’s-foot. Also 6 

fFrom the supposed resemblance of the dnided 
leaves toahen’sclaws.] Namegiven to two different 
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plants: +a. [tr. (Pliny).] The 

Climbing Fumitory, Cotydalis claviculala. Obs. 

157S Ia’tb X}otioens 1. xv. 54 Called. .Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeterre. ,s6o* 
Holland Pliny 1 1 . 236 The first Capno.';, which in Laiine is 
commonly called Pedes Gallitiacei^ i. hens feet. 

b. [L.pespuUi,'] Hur-parsley, 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxliii. (1633) 1023 In English 
ba.siard Parsley or Hennes foot. 1776-^ Withering Urit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. eSp Tordylium Anthriscus. .. Hedge 
P.irsiey or Hens*foot. . . Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Henslovian (hensl^«‘vian). Bot, [f. Henslow, 
an English botanist (1796-1861).] In Heiislovian 
membrane, the cnticle of plants, discovered by Hen- 
slow (TVvflj. Bot, 1866). 

HCensman, obs. form of HENCRifAN. 
t Hensour. .SV-. Obs. Also 6 hensuro. [Origin 
unknown ; see conjectures in Jamieson. The form 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] ‘ Perhaps a 
giddy young fellow ' (Jam.) ; perh. « henchmgn. 
(The sense was app. obscure to Henr>» Charters in 1602.) 
15.. Christs K. on Gr. x, Ane haisty hensure callit Hary 
Quha wes ane archer heynd. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 0/ 
Thrie Eslaiiis (Bann. MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouris 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariourls and thir quynte sensouris 
[E. E. T, S. 2605 from ed. 1602, Thir lugglars, Icstars, and 
idill cuitchours, Thir carriers, and thir quintacensours]. 

t Sent, V. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. Forms : i 
hentau, 3-6 lxente(n, 4-9 hent ; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. Pa. t, 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent ; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. Pa.pplc. 3-4 yhent, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 
5 ihent ; 4-6 hint, 5 hynt, hyntyd, 6 *Sf. hyntit, 
[OE. hentan (also gehentan), of obscure formation. 

It is probably related to Gothic hin)>au to seize. Its re* 
semblance, both in form and sense to Hend v. is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult.] 

1 . trans. To lay hold of, seize, grasp j to take or 
hold in one’s hand ; to catch, arch. 

(In OE. intrans. with genitive ox prep i) 
a xooo Lazvs Edward 4- Guthmnn vi. | 6 (Schmid) Beo 
he ^nne uilah, and his hente mid hearme celc ^ara i>e riht 
wiKe. CX200 Trin.Cctl, Horn. 209 £)e sinfulle hauej leid 
grune me to henten. xaw R. Glouc. (1724) 185 5 yf 
nadde wyh seJde somdel k© dunt yhent Syher he hym 
adde a.slawe, a 1300 Cursor M. 3841 Abute hir hals kan 
he hir hent hint]. Ibid. 2x624 A wessel . . Sett vnder 
kat licure to hint, c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (x8io) 41 Alle 
about kei robbed, & toh kat k^i mot hent. 14.. Hoccleve 
Min. Pbtms (1892) 71 pat tn the feendes net we be nat 
hent. e 1450 Merlin xoi He hente the swerde be the 
hiltes and drough it oute. 1530 Palsgr. 583/z, 1 hente, I 
lake by vyolence or to catche,ye happe. This terme is nat 
utterly comen. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. II. 355 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. xS79 Spenser S/iep/i. Cal. 
Feb. Z95 His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand. x6tx 
Shaks. iPini. T, iv. iii. 133 log-on, log-on, the foot-path 
way, And merrily hent the Stile-a. x6st W. Cartwright 
Ordinary \,\w. in Hazl. Eodsley XII. 311 Hent him, for 
dern love hent him. (1885 Burton Arab. Nts, (1887) HI, 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones.] 
ahsol. ?<2 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 263 Hent on ! 
and hould that thou base ! 1566 Drant Horace A iii, When 
hande nil houlde or hente. 

2 . To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way ; to snatch, carry off ; to take {aivay, 
off, ont, up, etc.), put {on). 

a X300 Cursor M. X3236 his bodi vte of erth kal hint [xr. r. 
bent]. 13., Gaw'. 4* Gr. 983 pe lorde. -Hent he^ly of 
his hode, and on a spere henged. ^1400 Eozviand 4‘ O. 
IT94 Ane Actone one he hent. ^1440 Porh Myst. x.xni, 
77 Lord god !. .kat. .wolde .. hcndly hente me oute of hell. 
1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Nov, 169 Hido^nls dead, but into 
heauen hent. 1589 Peele Tale of G'foy Wks. (Rtldg.) 
553/2 Her heart was from her body hent. 1647 H. Moke 
Son^ of Soul III. m, vii, For a time into high heaven hent. 

h. ffg. Toliftxr/, pluck ;/p (heart). (Cf. also 5.) 
c 1400 Destr. Troyyjyi Therfore hent vp your here & your 
high wille. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4484 Right so ki 
frendes als fasle Heuy hertis sail hente. 

3 . a. To get at with a blow; to strike, hit. 

c 1250 Ccn. 4 * Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente 3 e cherl’wiS hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 13 . . Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. I'c get to, arrive at, reach, occupy, 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 39 Tuo outlandes kynges 
on kis lond hauens hent. c 1440 Pone Fhr. 339 ITie furste 
hauyn that ever they hente. cx47S Partenay 5272 SVhen 
of lusignen the faire Cite hent. 1^3 Shaks. Mens, for AA 
IV. vL 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Hauehent the 
gates. 

4 . To seize, affect (as an influence or condition!. 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 

£•1400 Rom. Rose 1730 Therwithalle such colde me hente. 
a 3547 Surrey in ToitelPs Misc. (Arb.) 8 There might 1 se 
how Ver had euerj’ blossom hent. 1613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. ii. i, Men, whose watchfull eyes no slumber hent. 

6. To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, meet with ; 
to experience, suffer, * catch* (harm, etc.1 ; to 
‘ take ’ (courage, etc.) ; to apprehend, perceive. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 Uersie he was sore adrad. .And 
nakeies he hente herte. rtX33o G/w^/ixqs Pou ne sschalt 
hente no vileinie, Of no man of king Charles lond. cx^Bb 
(Chaucer Proi. 301 Al kat he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernynge he it spente. e 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun T412 Of some man. .the Baptisme of watere he 
hent. CX460 Tezvneley Myst. (Surtees) 322 So that 1 no 
harmes hent. 1591 Greene Maiden's Dr. I, Then thought 
1 straight such friends are seldom hent. 

b. 7 b hent upon (or iii) hand \ to take in hand, 
undertake. To hent ones ivay ; to take one’s way. 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 7^9 To hent ^pon hand soche a hegh 
charge. X4M Bh. St. Albans E vij o, Aycn the water his 
way eeuen iff he hent. fS9o Spenser F. Q. iii. vii. 61 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in h.Tnd. 

6 . inir. To take one’s way, go. 

2579 P<>or Knt.'s Pal. G iv, To seas he hent, whose wash- 
ingc waves did cause him to retume. 17x4 Ori^r- Canto 
Spencer xlvi, Strait without Word or Answer forth he hent. 

7 . dial. (See quots.) [perh, not this word.] 

1677 [see Hentinc 2]. a 17** Lisle Hush. (1757) Gloss, 

(E. !>. S.), Hint, to lay up ; to put together. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. iVilts in Arc/txol. Rev. (x888) Mar., A barn pro- 
cess, well hinted — well secured. s8s8 Craven Dial., Hent, 
to plow up the bottom of the furrow. 

+ Sent, sb. Obs. Also 6 hint, [f# Hent v.I 

1 . The net of seizing; a clutch, grasp, 

2500-20 Dunbar /V vwxxxxiii. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hir cluik..Scho held thamc at ane hint. 

2 . Jig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
mind ; conception, intention, design. 

x6oo Holland Lhty xxv. xiv, 557 So [they] put the 
Consull out of his hent \consitia duds disjecit]. 

^ It is doubtful whether in the following we have sense i 
or 2, or whether hent is for//»«r in its Shalcsperian sense. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. 111. iii. 88 Vp Sword, and know thou a 
more horrid hent When he is drunke asleepe : or in h?s Rage. 

+ XCeut, p>"ip» and conj. adv. Obs. [? f. Hen adv. 
hence + To, corresp. to OFris. hent, MHG. hin 
ze, hinz, LG. hento, hente.'] Till, until. 

A. prep, (also hent to, hento.) 

1426 Audelay Poems 14 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amys to no mancr mon, Hent his endyng. /bid. 74 
Thenke theron and thenke not erkc, Hent to the last 
endyng. 1573 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 252 The brother 
did put him of warke hento sudie tyme as he brought 
answear from that ivyfe. 

B. conj. adv. 

24., Cast. Loire 1479 [Thei] nere never I-wyst ne 

holden Hent [early MS. crj he himselvyn come wolde. 
1426 Audelay Poems 15 Wc were put in paradise to have 
wele wilhoutyn woo, Hent we had unblest brokyn the com- 
maundmentis of our kyng. 

, Hent, obs, form ol Hint. 
tBCenter. Obs. [f. Hentv. -h-Euk] One who 
seizes, a grasper. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iii. 7 (Camb. hIS.) Rauy- 
neres and henteres of fowleste thinges. 

Henting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec, + -iNCr l.] 

1 , The action of the verb Hent; laying hold, 
seizing; grasp, apprehension. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 58/1 Cahehynge, or henlynge.., 
apprehencio. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alau t.x. jv, in Aihm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have som hentyng. 1508 
Dunbar Flyfingw. Kennedies Hell souJd nochthyd lhair 
hamts fra harmis hynling. 

2 . yigric. (See quot.) fperh. a different word.] 

^ 1677 Plot O.xfordsh. 246 Tuey have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Heniipgs, 
which is done before the Plough, the Corn being cast in a 
straight line just where the plough must come, and is pre- 
sently ploughed in. 1733 Tvll H orse-Hoeing Husb. (ed. 2) 
xi. 116 They call the Top of a Ridge, a Veering ; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn’d from each other at the 
Bottom, between two Ridges, a Henting, he. an Ending. 
Henus, obs. form of Hence. 

Heuware (hemwe^j). .Sb. Also hens-ware, 
[app. f. Hen j^.-i-WAitE sb.] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculenta, also called badderlocks. 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Hensavare, Heifware, 1865 Gossn 
Land 4 ; 6'e'rt(i874) 63 The henware .. a large plant, much 
resembling the oar-weed, but of paler colour. 

He'nwife. Chiefly Sc, 

1 . A woman who has charge of fowls ; sometimes 
applied contemptuously to a man. 

a 1500 Colkelhie Soiv 844 He. .chairceit sone his hcn-w>*fe 
to do hir cure And mak ttiame fruct ; CMn to set them (eggs] 
scho fure. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems 24 Scho ..wes our 
Ladyis hen wif : And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, Ay quhill 
scho >ves in hevin. x8x6 Scott G/rf A/or/, il, A half-witted 
lad. .who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old • 
henwife. 1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr. II. 
138 A single ‘henwife’ , . being found quite enough for the 
business. 1897 Pall Mall Mag;. 208 , 1 am the hen-wife here. 
*k 2 , Venus^ hen-wife, a bawd. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas yEneis jv. Prol. x88 With Venus henvifis 
quhat wysc may I fliic ? 

tHe’nwile. Sc. Ohs. [app.f.HENJ/^.■t-^VILE.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem. 

<1x662 R, Baillie Lett. (1775) II, 80 O^^m.) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way ofhen-wiles, 2697 Cleland 
Poems 55 (Jam.) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor hen wiles. 
2728 P. Walker Life Pcdeti Pref.(cd. 3' 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head . . as if they %vere to communicate, using that 
Hen-w>’le to get the Tables full, 

Henwoodite (bemwudait). Min. [f. the name 
of W. J. Henwood, of Penzance (1805-1875) ; see 
-ITE.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright blue colour, found in Cornwall. 

1878 in Urds Diet. Arts IV, (Supp.). xBBj Dana Man. 
Min. 220. 

Henys, obs. form of Hekce. 

+ Heo, dial. Loo, fers. pmt,, -^rd sing', fern., 
nom. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : see below. [OE. 
hiu, hio, hh, fem. of He; = OFris. hiit. In 
Goth., OS., and OHG., the fem. of the parallel 
pronominal stem i-s, i-r, was lost and supplied 
by a form st, siti, Ger. sie. A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng. ; in the latter, 
the northern and e. midi, dialects about the lathe. 


exchanged hio, hco, hyo, jho, jhe for the forms 
northern sco, scho, sho, e. midi, jot, sy, sche. She'. 
But heo in various forms survived in the soutli and 
w.midl.ns a literary word till the 15th c., and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon and Sussex 
under the forms hoo, hiih (the latter often mistaken 
for the objective her), iih, ??.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he ; the place of which is now taken by She. Used 
of svomen, and of animals or things grammatical!)' 
feminine. 

a, I hfu, hfuu, h£o, hSo, 2 hio, 2-5 heo, 2 hyo; 
2-3 5 ho, 3 500 , 50, 300. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 718 Hio WcCS for. 
gifen Norkan hymbra cyninge. co\o Ibid. an. 910 Heo 
Sehergade swiSe micel on ka:m noro here. £■950 Lindisf, 
Gasp. IVIatt. XV. 27 So 3 hiu cwe 5 fc975 Rushiv.G.,&. hiu 
ewek; c xooo Ags. G., 5 a ewteS heo; <rxi6o Hatton G., 
3 a cwa :5 hyo], cp5o — Markx. 6 Hce and hiuu. C975 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Hio slepek [Ags. G., heo slsepa; 
Hatton G^hyo slajp 3 ]. ^2x75 Lamb. Horn, zii Heo hi 
werna 5 wio drunkenesse. c 1205 Lay. 182 He wes king 
and beo quen. e 1300 Behet 24 The Princes heir heo was. 
£:x330 JCing of Tars 76 To god heo made hire preyers. 1362 
Lancl. A. li. 5 *Loke on ke lufthond’, quod heo. 
c 1450 Myrc 396 That heo a-vow no maner kyng«* 
c 1200 (Jrmin 2037 pe laffdij Mar3e 3ho barr child Wikku- 
tenn weddedd maccne. cxzj$ Lav. 1149 Jeo was ewene 
ffX20S heo wes quen] of alle wodes. 1297 R. Glocc. 
(1724) 436 30c was worky to be ycluped, Mold k^god quene 
Vor al )>e godene-sse, kat joe dude her to Engelond. a 3300 
Fall 4 * Passion 8t in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Al hir ioi was ago, 
ko 30 him sei del in rode . . kat del, neuer such nas k^r none 
. .as jho makid an .seint Jon. 

/?. I hf©, I Me, 2-5 hie, 3-4 5he, ^e, hye. 
^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xv, 23 Forlet hia: forkon I?e 
hitc cte^ek ®ftcr us. a xooo CsedmotCs Gen. 822 pa sprsc 
Eue eft, tdesa scieno^t, wifa wlitejost, hie wass geweorc 
godes. e X200 Trin. Coll. Horn, xbt Hie is ke heuenliches 
kinges dohter, c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2626 3 he kepte it wel in 
fostre wune, ^he knew it for hire owen sune. c i*S^ OU 
Kent Serm. in O. E, Misc. 29 Hye spac to ko serganr ket 
seruede of ko wyne. a 1275 Prov. AClfred 292 Ibid. lai 
Swo hie ne koente. a 1300 Fallff Passion 82 in E. E. P. 
(1S62) 15 For to wep Je nad no mo hot iiit bitter ten’s of 
blode. c 1325 Lai le Freine 114 That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. 0 1330 Floriceff Bt. (1857) 572 Jbe said anon right. 
5he had i-waked al this night. 

7. I M, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 
a xooo Crist 559 in Exeter Bk., HafaS nu se halga hello 
bireafod ealle.s k®s gafoles ko hi sear-dasum . . unryhle 
sweats, a XX7S Cott. Horn, 223 Hi is selra libbinde moder. 
Ibid. 227 Hi . . war 5 mid eyide, <t 1250 Owl 4- Night. 32 Me 
hi lialt loklich and fu)e. 13^0 Ayenh. 26 peruore is hy 
dojler of prede. Ibid. 28 Hi ys contrarious to k® 
gosie. ^1460 Launfal 352 Sche badd hym aryse anoon; 
Hy seyde to hym, Syr gantyl knyght. 

5 . 2-5 he, 4 hey, 5 hee. 

^ CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 103 pao 5 er sunne [is] forliger ..kc^ 
is ihaten fomicatio. He bule 5 ^sne mon. eixoo Trvi, 
Coll. Horn. 159 Lusle 5 nuwich maiden.. and hwathehattOi 
and hware he w'as fet. a X300 St. Michael 203 in Treat, 
Science, etc. (t84x) 136 The sonne..sent a-doun hirehetc.. 
and of fersclx water he draweth up the breih. 

WvcLiF Sel. IPks. HI. 413 Cri.st a.skid ko womman watir to 
drinke, and jitle he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
<T 1400 Pol. Rel. (f L. Poems 229 Hey endetz shameliche 
Hey draivek dredfulliche. ^ 7420 Chron. Vilod. 1J19 And 
thongede hurr’ hey^elyche . . pat hee had delyveryd hym- 
a 1450 Le Morte A rth. 5B4 Thej>for be dude on a Ruiset 
cote. .And made heore self ko a Nonne. 

6. 3-4 ha, a. 

c X20S Lay. 28219 'vile a [the queen] beo 5 aliue. a 1**5 

Leg. Kazh. 136 pus hwil ha [v. r. a] wiste hire. X387 
'I'rkv/sa ms. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 29 b, He . . pra)’ede hys 
wyf pat hue wolde helpe-.boie a dude pe contrary, 
f. 2-5 ho, 3-5 hoe. 

CZX75 Lamb. Horn. 77 pe sunne streonp pe lome pel ho 
spret in to al pis wide worlde, CX205 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[boc] 3ef pare eeSelen /Elienor, 1297 K. Glouc. (1724) *3 
Ho wende from al hire kyn. 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1001 
Pe olde auncian wyf he3est ho sy tiez. c 1420 Sir Amadace 
(Camden) Ixvi, Ho kissutte hur lord, c 1420 Chron. Vim. 
376 In yche werk p* hoe wroujl. 

77. 4-5 hu0. 

X307 Elegy Edw. I, iv, Ich biquelhe myn herte ar)m 
..Over the see that hue be diht. X340-70 Alex.tp 
562 While hue Uuede alse. X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. n* 

Ich was aferd of hure face, thauh hue faire were. 
e. 5-9 hoo. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 686 Natheles hoo was wel paid- 
2674 Ray N. C. IVords 26 Hoo, he, in the Northwest pari^ 
of England most frequently used for she. <r28i5 Lancash. 
Ballads 4 * Songs 169 Hoo says hoo can tell when hoo’s hurt. 
2867 E. Waugh Owd Blanket 72 Th’ mistress said hoo 
thought boo’d suit 'em. 

b. Opposed to he : female, feminine. 
egSo-jooo) see He 7. 13,. E. E. Allil. P. B. 337 ecs 

i>ou meng with he malez he mete ho-bestez. 

He-oak : see He pron. 8 b. Seold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hold v. Heole, variant ol Hele Obs. 
Heom, var. Hem pron., Obs. ( = them) ; obs. f. 
Home. Heonene, heonne(n, Heonnes, obs. 
ff. Hen adv.. Hence. Heore, obs. fonns 
of Her pron, . Heou, heow, obs. ff. Hce. 
Heoven, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave ; obs. f. 
Heaven. 

Hep, variant form of Hip sb.-, the fruit of the 
rose-tree. 

Hep, obs. form of Heap, Hip jA' 
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- II Hep ar (hrpai). Chtm. and Med. [med.L., 
Gr. flirap liver, in reference-lo its colour.] 

1 . An old name for a metallic sulphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. Hepatule.) 

1796 Kirwan Elent.Min.itd. 2) 11.321 Molybdenous Acid 
..takes Sulphur from its Hepars. 1799 — Geol. 397 
Glauber is found, .frequently m the state of a hepar. 
Henry E^it. Cliem. (1808) 149 [Sulphurets] have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or liver colour ; and hence were 
formerly called hefars, or livers of sulphur. 

2 . Also more fully, hepar stilphtiris or hepar 
sulphur : a. {H. s. kaltnum) Old name for potassa 
snlphnrata. b. ‘ {fl, s, calcaretint) The name com- 

• nionly given in homoeopathy to calcium sulphide, 
a. 1693 Salmon Bates' Disp, (1715I 436/t Le Febure 
makes this Hepar Sulphuris thus : ROf the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder |iv. Salt of Tartar very dry, as muchj Mix 
them together, .till all bo reduced to a Mass, which is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. 1742 P/til. Tracts. Xhlh 73 That 
sort of /fr/ar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Ashes of the Glass-wort. 1873 
Ehevi. (ed. ii) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together. .potassium carbonate and sulphur. 

D. 1866 Alls/ianis Handy-bk^ Honuxop. Pract. 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Sulphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
or Liver of Sulphur, is prepared by trituration, 2885 Pall 
Mail G, 26 Feb. 6/2 Patti, I am told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar*sulphur. 1887 Homaop, World ii 
Nov. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer« 
cury, Hepar is the remedy. 

HepaV, befote a. vovrel=sHEPA.'io-, comb, form 
of Gr. ^irap, ^irar- liver : as in SepataTgia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Med. Diet. 1811); hence Hepata*lgic of or 
belonging to hepatalgia (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54). 
Hepatemphra'sis [Gr. tfi^ppa^is stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847) ; hence Hepa- 
templira*ctic a. (Mayne 1854). 

]Hepata*rian, a. Ohs. rare.'~° [f. L. hepa~ 
tdri-us, f. hepat - : see prec. and -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 
i6.'i6). ■_ 

Hepatic (h/'pae'tik), a. and li. Also 4-8 'ep-. 
[ad. L. hepatie-ns, a. Gr. ^irartxos of or belonging 
to the liver.] 

A. adj, i. Of or pertaining to the liver. 
e. g, Hepaiicarlety,dttcis, plexus, vein; hepatic apoplexy, 
colic, disorder, disease^/lux, 

1599 A M, ir. GabelnouePs Bk. Physiche 178/1 Phleboto- 
mise, .in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. s62z 
Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i. in. iv, Melancholy, which Lauren* 
tius subdivides into three parts . . Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack. 17x9 Quincy Phys. Diet., Mepaiiek Flux, is a 
bilious Looseties.<!, occasioned by oversowing of Choler. 
274* Eames in Phil. Tratts.XXM, 32 A Discharge of Bile 
..'(is but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIIl. 604 
His lordship’s bilious and hepa^c complaints. x8o6 Med. 
yml. XV. Sly The hepatic artery being very small, com* 
paratively with the sire of the liver. 18*7 Abernethy 
Siirg. Whs. I. 60 Hepatic disorder may disturb the sen* 
sorium. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 479 The original 
filaments, .follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus. x866 Huxley Phys. v. (1872) 118 The 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it . , 
from the liver. 1877 Encycl, Brit. VI. 140 Hepatic colic 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the 
gall bladdpr into the intestine. 

•f 2 . Affected with liver complaint. Obs. 

1398 Trevis.\ Barth. De P. R. xvii, viii, (XoUem, MS.), 
Licoure \>at it is sodde inne helped and socoureh frenetik 
men, and epatik, 

3 . Acting on the liver, good for the liver. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. Mountain-mint ,, is 
Pectoral and Hepatick. X819 Rees Cycl. s.y, Tabella, We 
have cordial, stomachic, .and hepatic tablets, 

4 . Liver-coloured, dark brownish-red ; as in 7 /^- 
patic aloes, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinttahar, cinnabar mixed with Idriolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hepatic Pyrites, decomposed liver- 
brown tessular crystals of iron pyrites {Bristow Gloss, Min.). 

c x^o Pallad. on Husb. xi. 361 With aloes tweyne vneis 
epatike. 1589 Cogah Haven Healthy (1636) 92 Take . . of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white Sugar-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd, 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. x8xx 
A. T. Thomson Bond. Disp. (1618) 21 The Cape aloes have 
a. .more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5 . Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous, 
t Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1651 Biggs Nero Disp. ? 165 This balamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil, Trans. LXXVL 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 Ibid. LXXVIII. 384 If nitrous air 
be mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be formed. 
z-i^Ibid. LXXIL 67 Upon applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, I have perceived an hepatic smell. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I, xii. Soo Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, in which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic air. Ibid. 497 
Hepatic gas- xSoo ir. Lagrange's Chert. 1 1 . 365 [It] exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver. 

1 6. Hepatic moss, n livenvort ; see Hepatica 2. 
' xa*4 Greville I nlrod. 15 Hepatic^, liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
have a considerable affinity with the true mosses. 

B. tb. A medicine that acts on the liver and in- 
rre.ases the secretion of bile. 

VOL. V. 


1486 Bk. St, Albans Cvb, Yeue h»r epatike with the flesh 
of a chycon. Salmon Sjm. Med. 111. xv, 358 You must 

use cooling Hepaticks. 2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch. 
419 The Bitters are Hepatics. x886 in Syd, Sac.' Lex. 

II Hepatica (hrpae'tika). Bot. [med.L.; fem, 
(quasi herba hepatka) of hipatic-us : see prec.] 

1 . A subgenns or section of the genns Anemme-, 
esp. the common spriog-flowering Anemone (Hepa- 
iica) triloba, a native of continental Enrope, culti- 
vated in Britain, the three-lobed leaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens^ 1. xl. 38 The leaues of Hepatica are 
bro^e, and diutded Into three partes. .Among[st the leaues ' 
groweth fayre azured or blew floures, euery one crowing 
ypon a single stemme. Ibid. 59 [It) may be called in Eng- 
lish Hepatica, Noble Agrimome, or Three Icafe Lywerwurte. 
x6^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (2720) 192 January .. Flowers m 
Prime.. Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tinus. 2B03 J, Aber* 
.CBOMBiE Ev.Man OwnGnrd.68&/i Hepaticas, single white, 
single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. 288a 
Garden 21 Mar. 253/1 The fine single blue American 
Hepatica. .isastroDger and morevigorous species. 

2 . The old name In the herfciHsts for Common 
Livenvort, Marchantia potymorpha, a lichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pi. Htpaiicst, a- group of Cryptogams allied to the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and as a rule possess elaters; ofwhich the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson {Families des Plantes, 1763). 

2548 Turner Natnes M Herhesjfi Lichen is called in englise 
Liuerwurte^ In duch Steinliberkraut, in french Hepatique, 
the Poticaries cal it Hepatic^ 2578 JLyte Dodoens 111. Ixx. 
'41 1 This herbe is called in Greeke Aetx^v : in Latine 
Lichen j in Shoppes Hepatica. .xn Engltshe Liuenvurt and 
Stone Liuenvort. 1794 Withering Brit. Plants <ed, 3) 1 . 
349 The Cryptogamia Class, .may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders or assemblages: — 1. Miscellaneie ; e. Filices; 3. 
Musci; 4. Hepatic®; -5. Alg® ; 6. Fungi. Ibid. 363 
Hepatic®. .Female fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 2867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. \\. i* 308 The little group of Hepaticae or 
Liverworts which is intermediate between Lichens and 
Mosses. 2880 C. R. Markham Bark 77% His vast 
collection of mosses and hepatic® from the valley of the 
Amazons. 

t Hepa*tical, a. Obs, [f. as Hepatic + »al.] 
= Hepatic a. i. 

x6xi CoTGR., Hepatique, hepaticall. 2652 Bedell in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv, 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
273* . 4 RBUTHNOT Rules cf Diet 323 They degenerate into 
Hepatical Fevers. Ibid. 342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Porta, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sb, * Hepatic B. 

1671 Salmon Syu, Med. iii. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as arc dedicated to the Liver. 

Hepaticologist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the Hepalicto or Liverworts, 

1893 A’h/i/m/iV/tn Work., performed by the distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa'idcons, [f. as Hepatic -k-ous.] a. 
Of a liver colour, b. Lobed like the liver. 

1886 Syd. See. Lex. 

+ Hepatite ' (he-patoit). Obs. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad, L, hepatitis, a. Gr. ijirarfrij.] An early name 
for a precious stone {hepatitis gemsna Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect, 

c 1305 Land Cokayne 94 in E. E. P. ^1862) 158 Chalcedun 
and epetite. x6oi Holland Plxny\\..py> Some {stones] 
there be which bear the names of certain members of the 
body; as for example, Hepatites, of the liuer. 2706 Phillips, ^ 
Hepatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 

Hepatite^* Min. [Named by Karsten, iSco I 
(Hepatit), from the older name lapis Piepaiicxts^ 

A name applied to varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when rubbed 
or heated ; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr, Pallas' Trav. (1812) 1 . 14s They form cavities 
. .filled up with a dun hepatite of the spatli kind. 1816 R. 
Jameson Sysi. Min, (ed. 2) II. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagreeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

II Hepatitis (hepaloinis). Path. [a. Gr. ^TraTfrir 
adj., ofor pertaining to the liver : see -iTis.] ‘In- 
flammation of the substance of the liver * (* 9 . S.Lex,) 

*7*7-5* Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. Smyth in bled. 
Commun. II. 173 Pbrenilis, Pleuritis, Hepatitis, Nephritis. 
18x9 B.'E. O'Meara Expos. T.rans. Si. Helena 28 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (bepatoiz^'/an). [f. Hepatjze.] 

fl. Chem, Impregnation with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. (See Hepatic 5.) Obs. 

279$ Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed.s) 11 . 455 These [expedients] 
were Torrefaction, Sulpburization, Hepatization. 

2 . Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a redand afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which lias 
been converted into a liver-like substance (Majme 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

X822-34 Good's Study Med. (x-d. iii II. 130 In the second 
.•stage [of Pneumonia] or that of bepatxsation, the crepiious 
feel is entirely lost. 186a H. W. Fuller Dis. L^mgs 249 
The third [stage] that of grey hepatization, or diffused sup- 
puration of the pultnonaiy rissue. xSSS A. Fust Print, 
Med. (18S0) x6i In the second stagey usually called the stage 


of red hepatizajion. .Thesolidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant, and presents an appearance not unlike 
t hat of the liver, whence the name hepatization. 

H&pRibize (he'patsiz), v. [f. Gr/^irap, 
liver + -IZE : corresp. in form to Gr, jJectTlf-civ to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he'pataizd), ppl. a. 

irans. t a. Chtm. To impregnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Obs. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

2786 Phil. Trans. LXXVL 142 Hepatised water in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of iron in a few days. 1822- 
34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) lY. 377 Some form of hepatised 
ammonia being employed. Ibid. II. .134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule. 

HepSbtO*, repr. Gr. ^iraro-, combining form of 
^nap liver; as in Hepatocele (he*pat(?|Sfl) [Gr. 
fcrjKrj tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colic 
(-kF'lik) a. [Gr. /rdAov Colon^], relating to the liver 
and the colon {Syd, Soc. Lex.), Hepatocystic 
(•si'stik) a, [see Ctst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two {Mayne Expos. 
Lex, 1854). Hepatodnodeual (-dTnM) a., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum. Hepato- 
enteric (he'pal^JjenteTik) a., pertaining jointly to 
the liver and the intestine. Hepatogastric (-gae*s- 
trik) a., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dgemik), 
Hepatogenous (hepatp'dg^nas) adjs. [see -qen], 
originating from the liver. Hepato’grapliy [see 
-ghaphy], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and functions (Dunglison). He'patolith 
[Gr. \iQos stone], a gall-stone {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Hepatoli'thic a., of the nature of a gall- 
stone. Hepatolitbiasls (-Uj>3i*asis), the formation 
of stone-like concretions in the liver (Craig 1847). 
HepatoTogy [see -logy], that part of. medical 
science which treats of the liver (Dunglison 1S33- 
46) ; hence Hepato ‘legist, a student of hepatology ; 
Hepatolo’glcal a., of or belonj^ing to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopancreas (hejpatPjpK'nkrx'j^s) 
Biol., Klaus’s name for the glandular organ, called 
the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hopato*- 
pathy [Gr, vd$os suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne), Hepato-po‘rtal a. [see Portal], of or 
pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distin- 
guished irom reniportal. Hepato«re‘nal a. [see 
Renal], relating to the liver and kidneys. Hepa- 
torrli®*a [Gr. poia a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver. Hepato'seopy [Gr, •truoiria in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepato*- 
tomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). He^ato-umbi’lical a, [L. umbilicus 
navelj, connecting the liver and the navel. 

181X Hoofer Med. Diet., *Hepatoeele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver ^rolrudes through the abdominal 
parieles. 2738 Amvand in Phil. Trans. XL 322 *Hepati- 
cystic Ducts. 2766 Hunter Ibid. LVI. 309 Ihe hepato- 
cystic ducts. .enter the gall-bladder at its anterior end or 
fundus. 1880 J. SY. Lecc Bile 89 Schiff..iied all the 
structures in the *hepato-duodcnal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 551 *Hepalo- 
genic Icterus in the duodenum. 2B86 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hepatogeftic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of bile already formed in the liver. 2875 H. C. Wood 
Tkerap, (1879) X09 That the icterus is not really *hepato- 
genous, but haemic in origin. 1^7 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
11 . 400 True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the faces. 2854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hepatolitkiais, of or belonging to a *hepato- 
lilh, *hepatQUthlc, t888 .Vcn Atner. LVIIL 98 Dr, Harley, 
the English *bepatologist and nephrologist. 1884 Setcwick 
tr. Claus' Zool. I. 59 In the invertebrata the secretions of 
many glands, which are generally called ‘liver *, but which 
\vould be more appropriately termed ^hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *HepatO’renal ligament, a reflection of the 
peritonaum extending from the transverse fissure of the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-32 C^hambers Cycl. s.v. Dii'inaiion, 
“Hepatoscopy, or the consideration of the liver, 
He'pSitoid, a. [ad. Gt. ^7raTO€i5i;y liver-shaped: 
see Hepato- and -oiD,] 'Like to the liver in 
colour or in function ' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 
i'Hepe. Obs. rare. [Identical with I*IHG., 
MLG. kepe, early mod. Du. heepe, Du, keep sickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MLG. lieppe, mod.Ger. heppe, hippe, 
OHG. habha, happa, h^ppa ’.’-^happja Ol wt. 
*haT}j$n, i. pre-Teut. root hop-, whence prob. ( 5 r. 
xoff/r chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there' is no cognate word in OE., its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phrase (c . 

' by hook or by crook * under Hook), is not c y 
to account for.] A curved pruning-knifc. 

1390 Gower Cenf. II. 223 So what with hep^ and what 
\rit 1 i crok(e) They make her maisier oficn wjnne. 

Hepe, obs. form of Heap, Hip. ^ 

11 Hephffistus (h«r- 5 t&). 

ot Gi.'H<jxuaT0, the god of fire, identified by the 
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Romans with Vulcan. Hence Hephwstian a.j 
of, or belonging to, or made by Hephsestus. He- 
phcB'stic c., relating to fire; also, relating to the 
forge or use of the smith’s hammer. 

1658 Philups, Hc^/uesiian mountains, certain burning 
mountains in Lycia. 1854 Keichtlcy MytJiol. Auc. Greece 
Italy (cd. 3) 434 Arrayed in Hephmstian armour. X869 
ancet I. 457 Cases of hemiplegia among Sheffield smiths 
were described .;a5due to the use of the hammer, and 
termed . hephaestic hemiplegia 
Heplxtlieilliiuer (hefKmi'moi'l. Anc, Pros, 
[ad. late L. hephthemivieres (-w) (Diomedes, S6r- 
vius), a. Gr. l(p 0 j]tufxfp^i * containing seven halves 
f. l7rT(a- seven + half+/i^poy part, -par- 
tite. So mod.F. hephthimivilre. Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted heph~ 
i/iemim.^ A group -or catalectic colon of seven 
half-feet; the part of a he.xameter line preceding 
the ccesura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

‘Inferretque decs Latio • genus unde Latinum*. 
Hence Hephtlieini’ineral a., of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in hephthemimeral assttrax 
see the example above. 

1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), Hephthemimeris. 17*7-^! 
Chambers Cycl.^ Hephthemimeris^ in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a sort of verse consisting of three feet and a syllable ; 
that IS, of seven half feet. X87X Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 

^ 226. 464-5 Next in power to the pcnthemimeral is the 
hephthemimeral or semiseptenarian caesura. Ibul., In this 
verse, Quid faciat j laetas | segeies | quo sidere ierram., 
the mincipal pause is at the hephthemimeris. Ibid, § 332. 
470 Trochaic Hcphthemimer. 

Hepper, A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

x86x Act 24 ^ 2S Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon, .pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling, .or byany other local name. 1885 F. 
Day Fishes Gt. Bril. II, 69 From one to two years old 
before it. .has gone to the sea it is known as a..skegger, 
gravelling, hepper. .in Wales. 

Hepta-, before a vowel Hept-, combining form 
of Gr, lizra seven, occurring as the first element of 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modem langs., 
while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta- is combined with elements of Greek origin, 
bat in some instances {chlefiy on account of the 
inconvenience of L. septenv) it is combined >vith 
L, or other elements, as keptangular^ heptavaUnt. 
In Chtm. it indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as Jicptacarbon (see below), hepta- 
chloride^ heptoxide^ heptachlorotoluene^ etc. 

Heptacapsular a. £ot. [L. capstila Capsule], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
j 730-6). HeptacaTbona. containing seven 

carbon atoms, as in heptacarbon compounds^ series : 
cf. Heptane. fHeptace (he’ptasz) Cryst. [Gr. 
d/rij point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces (Kirkman), Hep- 
tacbronous (heptm'kronas) a, [late L, heptaehro- 
mtSy a. Gr. kirraxpovos, f. xp^^°^ time], in ancient 
’pTOsodys^heplasef/tic, Heptaco'lic a. [Gr. eirra- 
kojX-os of seven verses ormembers, f. kwXov Colon], 
in ancient prosody ; of seven cola or members, as 
' a heptacolic period*. Hepta-compoxiud, C/iem.j 
a compound containing seven atoms of any element 
or radical; esp. a heptacarbon compound. Hepta- 
besalie'dral a. Cryst. ^ having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptabydrate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of water (7H2O). 
iiHepta’saeron [Gr. lirTaiJ/ic/i-oy, neut. -ov, of seven 
days, f. ^pipa day], a seven days’ work; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio) to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, a 1549. Hepta'meter Pros. 
[late L. heptainetriwiy a. Gr. (nraptTpoVf f. pirpov 
measure], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures ; cf. heptapody. Heptame'trical con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures. Hepta'ngnlar 
c., having seven angles. Heptape*talous a. Bot., 
having seven petals, + Hepta*pliony [f. Gr. cirrd- 
<po 3 v~os seven-voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
union of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Heptapliyllous a. Bot. [Gr. tirrd^uAA-oy seven- 
leaved], having seven leaves or calyx sepals (Web- 
ster 182S). Heptapodic (-pp-dik) a. Pros. [Gr. 
-TToSoj -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet ; so Hepta’pody, a measure or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Heptasemlc (-srmik) 
a. [late L. heptaseni-os^ a. Gr. inTaajjp^os of seven 
limes], in ancient prosody; containing seven units 
of time or mono. Heptasepalons (-se'pabs) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. Heptaspe-rmons 

o. Bot. [Gr. <rir^/jpa seed], bearing seven seeds. 


Hfeptastich. (he'ptastik) Pros. [Gr. arixcy line], 
sb.t a group of seven lines of verse ; a., seven lines 
long. Hcptastiohous (-se’stikas) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. HeptastropMo 
(-str^’fik) a. Pros. [Gr. taming, Stbofue], 

consisting of seven strophes or stanzas, f Hcpta- 
te*clmist [Gr. rixvi^ art], a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. Art 7), a Master of Arts. Heptato'mic 

a. Chem. [Atomio], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonic (-tp’nik) a. Mus. [Gr. 
lirraToi^-oy seven-toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Heptavalont (-cewalent) a. Chem. [L. valeitt-em 
having power orvalue], combining with or capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent clement or radical. 

x866 Odliku Attim, Chem. 100 *Hc;>tacarbon compounds 
such ns the benzoic residue of nippuric acid. x88o If'. A. 
MillePs Elem. Chem. iii. (ed. 5) 317 A small quantity of. . 
*beptacblorololuene. 2866 Odlinc 66 *Hepta- 

compounds, including oil cf bitter almonds, and the benzoic, 
salicic, and gallic acids. s8os-»7 R. Jameson Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is •hepta-hexahcdral, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and six 
above each other. 1874 Guthrie in Proc. Phys. Soc. Lend. 
I. 67 On cooling such a solution .. the *heptahydrate crys- 
tallizes ouL 1737-41 Chamders Cycl.t *Heptameron..\s 
chiefly used as a title ., The Heptamcron of Margaret de 
Valois, .is a very ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace's 
Decameron. x8^ H.H.GiDOS(/iV/e)Colloauy on Currency: 
aHeptameron. i8i4SouTHKYinO-^«'*XU. 84_Itrcvived 
the old long verse, which he calls the *heptamctrical seven- 
footed line. 1706 Phillips 'cd. Kersey), *Heptannilar 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 17s* Sir T. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 203 middle of the body 

heptangular. 1775 J, Tenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., 
*HeptaphyUous. 1870 Bentlev Bot. 216 *Hcptasepalous. 
XM3-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Ktunvl. III. 1^45 Of *hepta- 
stichs there is only one example [Prov. xxiii. 6-8). From 
this heptastich..we see that the proverb of two lines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight lines. 
x8^t Driver luirod. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich also 
occur. x68o T. Lawson {title) A Mite in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially •Heptatechnists, the 
Professore of the Sej^n Liberal Arts. xBW Crookes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Fluorine mon-and *hepiatomic. 1890 
Athenseum 4 Jan. 24/1 A*heptatonic scale [in Java), con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quarter tones, and minor thirds. 
1893 Ibid. 23 Dec- 890/3 A certain series of notes chosen 
to form the chromatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequential basis may be required. X&59 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
2^ This substance is Manganese *Hcptoxide. 

Heptachord (he*ptakpid), a. and sb. Mus. 
[ad. Gr, Irrrdxopb’os seven-stringed, f. Inri seven 
+ xop^ string, Chord. Cf. K. heptacorde^ 

+ A. adj. Seven-stringed. Ohs, 

1737-41 Chambers Cyel. s.v., In the antient poetr>% Hep- 
tachord verses were those sung or played on seven chords; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones ; and probably on 
an instrument with seven strings. 

B. sb. a. A musical instrument of seven strings. 

b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
teti achords. c. The interval of a seventh. 

176^ Croker, etc. Diet. Arts ff Sc., Heptachord, .. was 
applied to the lyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Ash, Heptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or 
notes. X774 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 35 Forming then the 
whole system of the octachord, or heptachord. Ibid. 205 
If these two strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish ilmt scries of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct Ictrachords. 
i86t T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxii. 197 If., these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

HeptSrd (he'ptned). [ad. Gr. iirras, cirraS-, the 
number seven collectively.] 

1 . The sum or number of seven ; a group of 
seven. 

xG6o Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 383/2 The Heptad 
Nv^is so called, qu. afTTToy oefia<7^oG ofioy Worthy of venera- 
tion. X797 Monthly Mag. III. 521 The heptad of wandering 
animals. 1850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852) 2. iv, 351 
This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. spec. A group of seven days, a week; =Heb- 

DOM.VD. 

1876 tr, Kelt ^ DeliizscICs Ezek, II. 336 A feast of heptads 
of days or weeks of days. x88x Blackie Lay Serm. ii. 83 
The months arc divided into heptads. 

2 . Chem. Anatom or molecule whose equivalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i. e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen. 

3 . Mus. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysis, containing all the notes 
from which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonic. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R, Soc. XXIII. zi The Har. 
monic Heptad ax Unit 0/ Chord-relationship.. Hh-O. heptad 
also contains all triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
consonant with C but dissonant with each other. 

Heptadecad (heptade*kad). Mus. [f. Hepta- 

+ Deoad.] a scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination of seven decads, in the duodenal 
I system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R.Soc. XXIII. 14 The Har- 
monic H epiadecad or Unit of Modulation (or Decadation) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 
on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 


He’ptaglot, a. and si. [f. Gr. ivri Heha- 
+ 7AwTTa tongue, -yXeuTTos -tongued: cf. Poly- 
glot.] a. adj. Using or written in seven languages. 

b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

1684 N. S. Cr/t. Enq, Edit. Bible xxvii. 245 They are 
indeed much inferiour to the Parisian Heptaglots in the 
largeness and goodness of the Paper. x88s Encycl. Brit 
XIX. 417 It was in connexion with this polyglotl lhat£ 
Castle produced his famous Heptnglott Lexicoju 
So t HeptaglottoTogy. Ohs. (See quot.) 
x6i8 E. Rive (////r) An Hepiaglottologie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. . 

Heptagon (he*ptag^n), [ad. Gr. kfiToymov, 
neut. of kxndyojvos seven-cornered, Cf. F. heptagom 
(1542 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L Geom, A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

XS70 Billingsley Euclid i. xxxH. 42 In an heptagon, from 
one angle may be drawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
x6^ Barrow Euclid i v. xi. Schol., The side of a Heptagone. 
x88s Leudesoorf Cremona's Prop. Geom. 187 Suppose it is 
required to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

D. Foriif. A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

attrib. 01 cidj. =Heptagonal. 

X775 R. Putnam in Romans A/«7nV<z 335 It [a fort] v.’as 
built of a heptagon figure, with one side fronting the river. 
Heptagonal (heptre-gonal), a. {sb.) [f. Hrm- 
GON + -AL: cf. F. heptagonale (1633 in Hatz.- 
D.inn,).] Having; seven angles and seven sides. 

HeptagoneU numbers, the series of Polygonal numbers 
X, 7, x8, 34, ^s* 81, etc. formed by continuous summation of 
the arithmetical series x, 6, xx, x6, 2X. 26, etc. 

16x3 Selden in Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), In a circle 
describe an heplagonal and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles. x6^ Leyboukn* 
Curs. Math. 279 It is called a Heptagonal Pyramide. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. s.v., One property .. of these Hepta- 
gonal numbers is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the product add o, the sum will be a square 
number. xBzS Stark Elem, Hat. Hist. I. 398 Body hcpta* 
gonal. yellowish brown, variegated with narrow transverse 
deep brown bars. 1853 Ruskin Stones Veil. II. Hi. § 14. 37 
\Vc have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse, 
b. sb. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The Heptagonals we 
formed by adding continually the terms of the arithmclicak 

IlHeptagsrnia (heptadgi-nia). Sot. [mod.L 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Hepta- + Gr. yvyy woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linnxan Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So HeTtanm, 
a plant of this order. Heptafryniani_ Hepta- 
gy-niotts ac^s,, of or pertaining to this order. 
Hepta-gynous a., having seven pistils. _ 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) X03 Hepiandria . . Order 
IV, HePtagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this (jrder there is but one Genus, viz. 
xSzB Webster, Heptagyn, Heptagyuian. x 854 
Expos. Ltx.,Heptagynious. 1864 Webster, Heptogynem. 

Heptabedron (-hrdr/n, -he-dr^n). Alsohep- 
taedron. [f. HEPTA- + Gr. seat, base.] A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptabe'dral, 
‘I' Heptahe'drical adjs., seven-sided, seven-face^ 
1658 Phillips, Heptakedrical, having seven sides. 

Ibid:, Hept — 

Cornwall 1 

Mundic. XB04 '..n.* , 

Hexaedral and pentaedral prisms are most abundant ; then 
the tetraedral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 

He’ptal, a. [irreg, f. Gr. ^irra seven + 

= Hebdomadal. 

x8s7 Dunglison Med. Diet. 208 Cycle, Hebdomadal or 
Heptal, A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense number of phenomena of animal life. 

Heptamerons (heptm-meros), a. [f. Hepta- 
+ Gr. /ze'pot part + -OUS.] Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta’merede (see quot.)* 
axyoo Adam Smith Ess. Imitat. Artstyh, The 
merede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so smanas 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 Webster 
( citing Asa Gray), Heptamerous. 

II Hepta'ndria. Bot. [mod.L.(Linn£eusi 735 )> 
f. Gr. type *€irTcu' 5 por, mod.L. heptandr~us, l 
Hepta- avdp~ stem of dvrjp man, male : cf. DiAN' 
DEIA.] The seventh class in the Sexual System 01 
Linnreus, containing plants having- seven stamen?. 
SoHepta'nder, a member of the class Heptandna 
(Webster 1828). Hepta*adrian a., of or belong- 
ing to Heptandria (Webster 1828). 

(t.y having seven stamens. , , 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heptandria . . of this cla 
arc the horse-chesnut, etc. X794 Martv’n dloussea 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the class heptandria should n 
seven stamens. 1870 Bentley Bot. 246 A flower bavi g 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. . 

Heptane (he*pt^n). Chem. [f. Hept(A' + 
-ANE, formative of the names of paraffins.] 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the 
mula C7H2e. ‘ Of these hydrocarbons nine are pos- 
sible and four are known * {Fenvned Chem. 1 
1877 Watts Fownes* Chem. (ed. X2) II. 49 Normal hep 
fane, CHs-CCHals-CHs. is contained in 
petroleum, and in the light oils ofBoghead and Canneicoa 
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1880 IK A . Miller^ s Elem, Chetn, (ed. s) 196 Of ihe heptylene 
from normal heptane, .somewhat less than one half combines 
■with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 
So Heptene (he’ptfn) [see -eneJ, the olefine of 
the heplacarbon series (C7H14), also called He*p- 
tylene, homologous and polymeric with.ethene 
(C 2 H 4 ) ; it is known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he’ptsin) [see -INE], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C7H12), homologous 
■with acetylene or ethine. Hepto’ic applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as hepioic acid, 07^1402. Heptyl 
(he’ptil) [see-YL], the hydrocarbon radical (C7Hig), 
of heptylic or cenanthylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives ; hence Heptylic a. ; He *pty laminae (see 
Amine). 

1877 Watts Fmvnes' Chcm, (ed. 12) II. 59 *Heptettej or 
i/f/mcKc’. .also called ananthyUne ..occurs in the hght 
oils from Boghead and Cannel tar. x 85 o /K A. Miller's 
EUvt. Chem. (ed. 6) 196 When the isomeric paraffins, normal 
heptene, ethyl-i<;oamyl . . are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins are produced. 1877 Watts Fovines' 
Chem. (ed. 12) 11 . 64 *Hepline, or oenanthidene, is formed 
by the action of potash on oenanthidene dibromide. Ibid. 
295 Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal *Heptoic or ^nanthylic acid. 1865-7* — Diet. Chem. 
(1882) III. 144 Chloride of *heptyl (CtHisCI) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeable fruity odour, and burning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. Ibid. 245 Preparation 
of Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. Ibid. 147 When distilled 
■vyith caustic potash, it yields *heptylamvie {C7H17N) as a 
light oily liquid, having an ammonlacal aromatic odour. 
Ibid. 248 *Heptylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having a 
peculiar alliaceous odour. 2873 Femmes' Chem. (ed. 21) 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated from fusel oil. 

^ Heptauesian (-nrsian, -nf jan), a. [f. Gr. 
^Eirrwrjffos Heptanesus, lit. ' the Seven Isles’, the 
Ionian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 

i88x Eneycl. Brit. Xlll. 20^/2 Since 1863 the whole 
Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with the king- 
dom of Greece. 

Heptarch (he^ptaik). [f. Hepta- -f Gr. 
ruling, ruler : cf. next and ietrarch^ A ruler of 
one of seven divisions of a country; one of the 
rulers of the Heptarchy. 

28** Blackvj. XII. 420 Ere yet the bloody Hep- 
tarch had conlroll’d, Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon's 
power. 1853 Lmjoor Popery xi, 33. 

+ b. A seventh king; with reference to Rev. 
xvH. 9-11. Obs^ 

1679 Hakby Ney Script, ir, 27 The Secular successive 
Heptarch of the Apostacy of Antichrist. 

So Hepta*rehal, Hepta'rchic, Hepta*rchical 
adjs., of or pertaining to a heptarchy, esp. to the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. + Heptarchlst « Hept- 
auch. 

278* Wartos ffisi. Kiddin^ton (17831 48 In 752, the Saxon 
hcptarchi<its, Cuthred and Ethelbald. fought a desperate 
battle at Beorgford, or Burford. * Ibid, 69 The Saxons prac- 
tised this mode of fixing the several extents of their Kept- 
archie empire. 2854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 252 We should 
return to the heptarchical regime of local self-government. 
2859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ, i.j Many of the heptacchal 
kings .. exchanging the crown for the cowl. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Nisi. I.vii. 171 The heptarchic king w'as as much 
stronger than the tribal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king. 

Heptaxchy (he-ptaiki). [ad.- mod.L. hepl- 
archia, f. Gr. kma Hepta- -apx^° sovereignly, 
empire, after Utrarchy^ A government by seven 
rulers; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler; spec, the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
b^ the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

^rhe^ term appears to have been introduced by x6th c. 
historians, in accordance with their notion that there were 
.seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position of King of the 
Angle-kin {Bex gentis Anglontm),* so that in the Heptarchy 
itself thercscems alwaysto have been aMonarchy ’ (Camden). 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its practical convenience has 
preserved it in use. See, I>esidcs the -authors quoted, 
Hallam Middle Ages (1878) II. viii, i. 270, 354-6 ; Sir J. 
Mackintosh England (1846) 1 . ii. 31 ; Penny Cycl. IX. 406 ; 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. li. 22; Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng, 
I.vii. 169; Edith Thompson Eng. ii. § 2. 

2576 Lamoarde Peramb. Kent 1 The exposition of this 
Map of the English Heptarchic^ or seauen Kingdomes. 
Ibici. 5. [2586 Camden Britannia 48 imarg. Monarchia 
semper In Anglorum HeptarchialPostqu^ enim in Britan- 
ni® possessione pedera firmassent, in septem regna 
distribuerunt, Heptarchiamque constituerunt . . tamen . . ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Hepiarchia semper fuissc videatur. 
(See quot. 1610.)] 159* Stow Atttiaics of Eng. 63 Vntill 
the time that this Heptarchic, or Gouemement of seuen, 
was reduced to a Monarchic, or regiment of one, 
Warner Alb. Eng. Epil. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or their seuen Kingdomes. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. 235 .After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchic. 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 30 In that Heptarchic of our Saxons, 
vsuallysix of the Kings were but as subiects to the supreme. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 308 Altneyda in dcspight 
of her united Heptarchy landed here iCeylon] Anno Dom. 
1506. xC^x Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 53 Hee ought to sus- 
pect a Hierarchy to bee as dangerous and derogatory from 
his Crown as a Tetrarchy ora Heptarchy. 2700 Dryden 
Palautcn Arcite in. 292 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power. 2774 


Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (2775) I. s The inhabitants of 
Cornwall . . remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. X79p-x8os S. Turner Anglo- 
Sax. (1836) 1. IH, V. 19s Ceawlid .. changed the Saxon 
octarchy into a temporary heptarchy. x8i* Canning Sp. Ho. 
Comm, 3 Feb, (Hansard ser. i. XXI. 530) Repeal the Union I 
Restore the Heptarchyas soon ! the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 2834 Peel Ibid. 25 Apr.(ser. in. XXIII. ^). 
2852 Kelly tr. Cambretuis Eversus HI. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, but in Ireland a penlarchy. 1885 
Pall Mall G. ap June 12 Australia is now only watting for 
an Enabling Bui in order to form a Federal Council, the 
inevitable germ of an Australian heptarchy. 
Heptasyllabic (,hep'“sUse-bik), a. (sB.) [f. 
Gr. i7rraavfK\a^-os of seven syllables (f, ■ enra 
Hepta- + Svleabee) + -lo,] Containing 

or consisting of seven syllables, b. sB. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

a 2771 GraV Corr. (1843) With Heptasyllabic.s mixed 
at pleasure, 1885 Sir P. Perring Hard Knots 78 What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, must be admitted in a hepta* 
syllabic. x8^ Swinburne B. Jottson 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 

So Heptasy'Uable {t'are), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. 

1758 Borlase Cornwall 296 It is the Trochaic Hepla- 
syllahle, otherwise called thcTrochaic Diameter Catalectic. 

JHeptateucll (he*ptati/ 7 k). [ad. Gr. ^TTraTtuxor, 
f. itrra seven + A volume consisting 

of seven books ; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Pentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 
books. 

1678 Lwely Orac. iv. xxi. 292 Let her learn . . the Hept.a. 
teuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. i7Z7-4t 
Chambers Cycl., Hc/tatench, in matters of literature, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 2798 W. 1 'aylor 
in Monthly^ Rev. XXVII. 227 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
teuch published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698. 18x9 

Southey in Q. Rev. XXII. 71 Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying hook, hut not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. 

Heptene, Heptme,Heptoic, Heptyl, -ylic, 
etc. Chem . : see under Heptane. 

Heptoxide ; see Hepta-. Hep-tree : see Hip 2 . 
f Her, here, Forms: ihearra, 

herra, haerra, 3 herre, hmrre, itorik, and Sc. 4-5 
her, 5-6 here, (5 heere, hery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE, herra, hearra, corresp. to OFris, hira, OS. 
h^rro (MDu. herre, hSr{f)e, Dn.//^tfr),*OHG. hh-ro 
(MHG. hhre, herre, Ger. herr\ ON. harri, herra 
(Sw., Da- herre). In OHG. and OS., a subst. use 
of the comparative degree kiri^ro of the adj. kir 
'old’, hence 'venerable, august*, mod.Ger. hehr 
'sublime, elevated, august, holy*, identical with 
OE. har hoary, grey, ON, OTeut. *hairo- 

prob. 'hoary with age, venerable*; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supe- 
riors ; cf.theRomanic useoIL.semor, in Jt.si^wrc, 
Sp. sefior, F. scipteur ‘lord*, orig. 'older, elder’. 
Both in OE. and ON. adopted from OLG. ; in 
OE. found orig. ih the parts of the ' Ccedmon ’ 
poems which are transliterated from an OS. 
original ; also in later OE. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to 16th c. Apparently only in poetical use.] 
Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally = Man. 

a 2000 Cxdmods Gen. 521 J>e sende waldend god Im 
hearra Jjss helps of heofonrice. Ibid. 678 Nu h®bbe ic nis 
her on handa, herra se goda; jife ic hit he Jjeorne. 
c 1067 Poem in O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1066 Se in alle 
tid hyrde holdlice hajrran sinum. cxzos Lay. 5420 For hu , 
®rt urc hsrrc. 2*97 K Glouc. (1724) load ich , 

habbe here so fre, non herre y schalabuye. ^ a 1400-pa 
Alexan^rxgio All he hathils& Jw heris & pehijemaistris. 
c x4ooi7<’//r. Troy 10146 Antenour in angur angardly stroke, 
Vnhorset the here, hade hym to ground. C2470 Henry 
Wallace vii. 41 Amwlff. .Off South hanloun, that huge hie 
her and lord, 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxl. 29 , 1 sa ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 2^x3 Douglas /Eneis v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir fyEneas) with mony ihowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii. 70 Ane of the eldest heiys slude about, Clepit 
Nautes. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Pap. 338 Thov arte bot kyng 
of bone, Fiomc tyme thyne herds hartis bene from ye gone. 
Hence i* Herc-mau, lord, master. 
a 2400-50 Alexander A ! A ! happy haly here man. 
H6r (h 5 i, pers. prott., Zfd sinp Jem., dal.' 

accus. Forms ; 1-5 liire, (i hir), 2-5 Lyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 beer), 3-6 bir, 4-5 hure, 

5 hurre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 hur, (6 hare, 

harre), 4- her. [OE. hire, dative case of hio, Heo 
'she*, cogn. with OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, haer, 
hore, Du. kaar ; cf. also the parallel OS- irtt, OHG. 
iru, iro (mod.G. ihr), Goth, izai. The dative began 
in ibth c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative hie, hi, hig, hy, and now as indirect and 
direct objective represents both cases, as in ‘ we 
met her and gave her the book to take wth her ’.] 

1. The female being in question: the objective 
case of She, 

a. Dative or indirect object. 

a 2000 Elene 963 (Z.) Code pancode hire se wllia 


Selamp. c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xiv. 7 pa behet he mid 
ape hyxe. {Lttidis/. hir, Ruslnv. hire, //«//{»/> hire) to 
syllenne. a 2254 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 ? 8 IHi] brobten 
hire into Oxenford, and iauen hire pe burch. a sxj $ Coit. 
Horn. 227 Se aengel cyddc hyre pat godes sune sccolde beon 
acenned of hire, c 2205 Lay. 3998 Pa deasde [sune] heore 
wass leouere, pe quike here wes leoSere. 2297 R. Glouc, 
(1724) 30 pe fader. .bad hire vndersionde, To whom heo 
wolde y maried be. 2340-70 Alex, tf Dind. 562 Hure was 
lechcrie luf. 136* Langl. P. PI. A. 11. x Yit kneled I on 
my knees and cried hire of grace, c 1420 Chron, Pitod. 395 
Hurre was lever to her’ mayioynesse and masse. 2567 Sailr. 
Poems Reform, iii. 74 Full weill w.ts hir that day that sho 
was fre. 1642 Rogers Naaman 498 To goe and doe as her 
listeth. 27x2-14 Poi'E Rape Lock tv. 130 'Give her the 
hair '—he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 1847 Tennyson Prin- 
cess IV. 77 O Swallow.. tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 
2870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel. Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 

b. Governed by prepostlion. 

r 2000 Ags, Gosp. John xx. 16 Da cw®^ se hmlend to hyre 
\Lindisf. hir, Hatton hirej, maria, a 1075 O. E, Chron. 
(MS. C.) an. 1035 IHe] let niman of hyre ealle pa betsian 
gmrsuma . . pe Cnut cing ahte. c 2300 Beket 25 Of hire he 
hadde lute blisse. 1:2330 R. Brunne^C/iww, (i8io) 107 
With hir went many aTinyght. 0x400 Rom. Rose 2459 
If thou myght Atteyne of hire to have a sight, r'2400 
Dcstr. Troy 21006 When he neighed hur negh. - 2556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 He had ij chiTderne by 
harre. Ibid. 72 The fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare. . 
was stolne away from hare. 2634 IiIilton Comus 264 I’ll 
speak to her And she shall be my queen. 27x2-14 Pope 
Rape Lock 11. 6 But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 2864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 .\nd others laugh’d at her and 
Philip too. 

c. xiccusalive or direct object. 

^975 Rushxut Gosp. Matt. 1. 25 And ne groette hire 
G. he ne grette hi). Ibid. xxii. 28 Alle hafdun hire 
[Lindisf. 5 a ilea, Ags. hig, Hatton hyj. a 2x32 O, E. Chron. 
an. 1227 He. .sende hire si 55 en to Normandi ; and mid hire 
ferde hire broSer Rotbert corl of Gleuccstre. a 2x54 Ibid. 
an. 2140 r 8 J>e king,.besjet hire in pe tur ; and me lat hire 
dun on nihtof pe tur mid rapes. C2Z75 Lay. 2146 pe deouel 
hireic 1205 heo] louede. 2297 R. Glouc. <1724) 12 vaeuehere 
Petobiwyf. ct^ooApol. Loll.^g Ifaniofprestis..leuipnot 
beer pat be holdip. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 10976 He gird nir to 
ground, and greult hir ylt. 1556 Chron. Gr, Ftiars (Cam- 
den) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
2621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther v, He observed her ; He 
sent for. .dainty Myrrh. 2735 Tovn Efi. Lady xyj Offend 
her, and she knows not to forgive ; OSlige her, and she'!! 
hate you while you live, Tennyson Day Dream, 

Arrival iv, He stoops— to kiss her — on bis knee, 

2 . For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (in later use) feminine by personification. 

c82S Vesp. Psalter r-xin. x Ear 5 e, .and alle 5 a eardiaS in 
hire, etooo /Elfric Manual cf Asiron. (Wrt.) 18 pare 
lyfte gecynd is pet heo syc 5 aslcne wstan up to hyre. 
ex275 Lamb. Horn. 19 A 1 pet pe licome luue 5 , pa .snule 
heteo, and Nva is hire Per fore, e 2290 S. Eng. Leg. J. 
322/449 A 1 so pe sonne, pat heo mouwe schyne a-boute eche 
on, For alle habbez lij^t of’ hire, and whh-oute hire nou^t 
on. ^2320 Cast. Love gSpe corpe..And al tat euere in 
hire bi-lyp. c 2394 F. PI. Crede 668 And .sypen pe sely soule 
slen & senden hyre to belle 1 24130-50 Alexander 

Bretens doun all pe blld .. Drenches hire in pe hije see 8c 
drawLS hire on hepis. 1538 Starkey England r, iii. 78 Our 
mother the ground . . wyl suffycyenlly nurysch . . al bestys, 
fyschys, and foulys, wych are brede and brought vp apoft 
hyr. 2598 W, Philips Linschoten (1864) 187 They pray like- 
wise to the New Moone . .and salute herwith great Deuotion. 
2738 Pope Epil. Sat. r. 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
her Birth.. 'tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore; Let 
Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more. 2627 Keble 
Chr. y., SS. Simon ^ Jude i, The widowed Church is fain 
to rove.. Make haste and take her home. 


b. Represented as used by ^Yelsh or Gaelic 
speakers for he, him, or for the speaker himself. 

2526 Hundr. Merry T. -xcii. (1666) 150 By coties blut and 
her nayle, quod the welchman, if her [a cock] be not ynough 
now her wyll be ynough anone for her hath a^ good fyre 
vnder her. 2637 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 3 Bid her, and 
other such like men. 2671 Welsh Trav. 31 in Hail. E. P. P, 
IV, 332 Poor Taffie fell immediately into a great deep pit. 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur quickly 
out, Hur surely there had made an end, Hur makes no 
other doubt. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, * No offence 
meant*, said the Highlander; ‘but her own self comes to 
buy an armour,’ * Her own seifs bare shanks may trot 
hence with* her', answered Henrj’. 1893 Stevenson 
Calricna 263 It. will be made by a bogle and her wanting 
ta heid upon bis body. 

3 . herself; to herself. IJlovf poelic.) 

' C2000 ^Elfric Cr/L^xxi. 16 Heo. .sjet hire feorran. Ibid. 
NxxvuL 23 Hacbbe hire p$t heo Iiafap. c 2200 Orsii.n 2653 
?ho ras hire upp. trxxoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 _Hic brohte 

child mid hire in to pe temple, cxzso Bestiary 241 De 
mire, .restc 5 hire seldum. 1340 Ayenb. 260 Hyh>Tessev«p 
ine alle pe opre bo3es. ^1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars^S He 
preyede her to ha-.te her for his sake, c 2420 Chron- rtlod. 
765 And badde her heyse, and make hurr’ all redy. 2612 
Bible Gen. xxi. x6 She went and sate her downeoucracani't 
him. 1662 Gerbif.r /’rfrtc. 8She,.had^ no lime to shift her. 
2666-7 Dryden Mirab. ccxcvi, Like some shepherdess 
. .\Vho sate to bathe her by a river's side. 2858 KiscsleV 
Sappho 20 Then pce'vishly she flung her on her face. 

4 . For the nominative*, esp. in predicate aUer be, 
etc. = she. (Considered incorrect ; cf. Him, Me.) 

2698 Vanbrugh Prev. Wi/ew.w, But if it prove her, aJl 

that’s Woman in me shall be imploy'd to dc 5 iro>’' her. 04 

DiCKzns Humphreys Clock. There uas him and hw a 

sitting by the fire. Mod. dial, and cotloq. I * . . . . ‘ . 

her t&t told me. No ! it could not be her. Which is her 7 
Her \rith the hat. Is that her coming T 

5 . Her one her lane*, sec 0 -VE, Lo.ve. 


6. quasw^.t cf. She. 
2646 CiLtsiiAw Poems 137 


Now, If time knows ITiat her, 

15-2 
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HEBACLITISM, 


whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vows. 

Whittier in Westm. Ga=. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ‘ I have 
lost him. But I can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men*. 

Her QiSi, hai), foss. fron., %rd sin^. fern. 
Forms: I hiere, hjre, (hyra), 1-5 hire, 3-5 
hyre, hure, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurra, 
here), 4-6 hir, 6 hare, (nre), 4- her. [OE. 
hitre, hire, genitive of Mo, Heo ‘she’, cognate 
■with OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, Du. haar. (Analo- 
gous to OS. ira, iro, int, ire ; OHG. ira, iro, MHG. 
ire, ir, Ger. ihr \ Goth. iz 6 s.) In OE. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in hlE., and hire remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in use from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class -with my, thy, his, our, your, their. Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form HebsI, for 
which HeunI was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects.] 

1 . as ease of fers. fron. : Of her ; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

<1900 O. E. Chron, (Parker MS.) an, 878 Him to com 
J>a5r onjen Sumor sasle alle..ond Hamlun sclr sc dal se 
hiere behinon was. a 1225 St. Marker. 2 Ha iherde on 
cuch half hire, hu me droh to dea'Se cristes icome. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 113 Y wolde nemne hyre to day, ant y 
dorste hire munne. 

2 . Poss. adj. pron. (orig. pass. : Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman’s, that female’s ; also 
reji. of or belonging to herself, her o^vn. 

izooo O, E, Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 858 Hire lie Hb mt 
Pa^n. c 2000 JMd. (MS- D-) an, 927 par waron eac oWa:. 

E -“ne hyre b^sna feower. a 1100 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 2056 
t iElfsifu Hardaenutes modor ssete on Winceastre mid 
s cynges huscarlum hj*ra suna. c 2x75 Lnvib. Horn. 3 Heo 
nomen ^ assa and hire colt. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 2362 Lakci.. P. PL A. t. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. 1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 51 His moiUr 
hepte to gidere alle these wordis, beringe to gidere in hir 
herte. c 2420 Chron. Piled. 29S JKs hard hajTC he wered 
hurre body nexst. _ CX440 Gezia Rom. i. 3 (HarL MS.) My 
wif-.wolle hyde his body by hire beddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
Tos* Encydos vi. 27 She drewe theym to her part. 2556 
Chron. Gr, Friars (Camden) 72 Shee went hare wayes. 
Ibid. 86 The qwenes grace came .. are owne persone, with 
hare cepter in hare honde. 2569 J. Roccrs Gl. Godly Lone 
281 As ritch as hir husband. 2722-14 Pope Rabe Lock i. 
29 Belinda still her downy pillow prest Her guardian Sylph 
prolong’d the balmy rest. 2808 Scott Mann, it. iii. Her 
hopes, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded withio the 
cloister wall. Mod, Her sister offered her services. 

tb. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matjcally feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Obs, c. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female ; esp. the earth, the moon, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices. 

c82S Ptsp. Psalter cmii], 19 Sunne oneneow setgong 
hire [rxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.), Sunne hire setlgang sweotule 
healdeS]. 2382 etc. [see Church 8], zitX'^Pil^.Soxule 
(Caxion 1483) IV, vu. 61 Tfaenne ganne this fajTc grene 
appel tree to shaken hjT leues. ^2489 C.axtoh Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 21 A ryver,.! beleve verely that in al christen- 
dome is not her lyke. in AmoldPs Chron. (tScr) 223 

That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articles. 
2534 Tisdale Luke siv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
luste h)T saltnes what sliall be seasoned ther with? 2535 
CovEROALE 2 Chron. v, 7 The prestes broughte the Arke,. 
wto hir place. 2559 W. Cuskisgham Cosmoxr. Glasse 
242 In whcKe mynde knoweledge have once builded her 
Bowre, Ibid. 149 The moone is xNnij. dales old, the time of 
hir shining^ is x. houres. Ibid. 205 Englande, and hir 
principall dtles. 2586 T. B. La Primavd, Fr. Acad, i- 
(1589) 612 There is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestiall bodies. 
i6ti Shaks. li'int. T. iii. iiL 93 The Shxppe boaring the 
Moone with her maine Mast. 1649 Blithe Eng-. Imprw. 
Im/r. (1653) 9 The Earth. .and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 Dryden Pa/m/rew ^ Arc. ii. sps The 
mined house that falls And intercepts her lord betWLNt the 
walls. 2821 Shelley Epi/syck. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last smiles. 2895 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England.. has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Ofanimals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of sex; e.g. a cat, hare, rabbit, mouse, etc. 

CX220 Bestiary 242 He mire .. fecheS hire fode, £2386 
Chaucer Kntls T. 634 The bisy larke messager of day 
Saiueth in hir song the morwe gray, a s^oo-^o Alexander 
4x2 [With] he wose of he wede hire wengis anoyntis. 2535 
CovERP ALE Prov. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidrehir wayes. 1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil . . hangeth fast upon her throat, and will not lose her 
hold, run the Hare never so fast. Ibid. 398 If a male Mouse 
be flead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be bound 
to a post in the house, or a be hung about her neck, and 
so turned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 97 The Eezor. .knowing by instinct what 
it is she is hunted tor (not her skin, but her stone), 

3. After a sh., a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, Their. 

c 893 K- iEtFBED Ores. I. i. § 9 Nilus seo ea hire awielme 
is nch h®«i clife. C143S Chaucer's Wife's T. (MS. Camb. 
(Jg. 4. 27) heading. Here begynnyifh] the wyf of bathe hire 
tale. 2546 State Papers (1830) 1, 889 Eltrabcth Holland her 
bowse, newlie made in Suffolk, ^ 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
94 (3urio .. haunted Lucilla hir company, 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. viiL i. § 5 Presuming on the Queen her private 
practice. 2659 H. L’Estrakce Alliance Div. Off. 455 The 
Excellenc>’ of our Church her burial office. [1873 F. 
Hall Med. Ett^. 355 note, Jn England^ to this day, the 


vulgar uTite, in their Bibles, Prayer-books, and elsewhere, 
* John Crane hts book*, ‘Esther Hodges her book’j etc.] 
absol. {^GcT.der,die, dast/in^o), 

c 2200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 49 Dime . , fedetS briddes keh hie 
ne ben noht hire. ^222$ Ancr.R, 46 AI is hire i>et holi 
chirche redeS ol>er singed. 

t Her, /wx. /;*(£>«., 3?v/ //. Ohs, Forms: see 
below. [OE. hitroy hira ; hyra, hiora, Mara, hcora, 
gen. pi., in all genders, of He ; cognate with OF ris. 
hiara, hira, lADvi,hare {haem, haer), horc.heur, 
Du. haar\ parallel in inflexion to OS, iro, ira, ire, 
'em, OHG, iro (MHG. ire, ir, Ger. ihr, ihrer'), 
Goth, iz^, iz6. In ME. (like the gen. sing, his, 
hire'), treated as a possessive adj.^ though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than his. It also developed 
the absolute forms//^orx//,//ttm/,HEnN2, and hires, 
htres, Heus 2 (now both obs^. Already in Ormin, 
the use ot/ieore, here, was encroached upon by that 
of pcffre from OM Norse, which, in the form ihair, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, etc. 
have exclusively; Chaucer and other southern and 
south-midland writers retained her\ Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and iheir\ but their appears 
to have prevailed before 1500, and her has long 
disappeared even from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accos. hem, *em.] 

A. Porms, 

a. 1 hiero, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, i~2 hyra, 
heora, 3 hera. 

£855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 449 On hicra dajum 
Hengest and Horsa..5csob£on Bretene. £898 Ibid. an. 892 
Hiora cj’ning wms jewundod. Ibid. an.BpS l>a Deniscan hser- 
don hira wif befaist. <1950 Z)wr/:/im /Ti^im/iSurtees) 48 In 
hmra jimersvnge sireaija. c^S/o Lindt f. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Onfengon mearde heara ^Ruslvw. heora lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, Hatton heore medc). £xooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. iv. 6 
Hift be on h)Ta bandum l^ron. a xroo O. £. Ckron. an. 
1090 (Hi] asefon hera caslelas him to hearme. axz3x Jbid. 
an- 1125 Heora liman, b^^t wjcs here dees riht hand and 
heora stanen bene3an. c xi6o Hatton Gosp. Matt iv. 6 On 
heora hande. £2205 Lay. 420 He heora monredne mid 
monsdpe onfeng. 

1-5 heore, hero, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, (3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

<xzioo 0 . E. Chron. (lAud MS.) an. 979 Heore nedas 
sjTidon nahtUce on^ean Codes j^ebc^ht. /zxx3i Ibid. an. 
2223 Pa Hi., wjcron aefre to^snes muneces and here rejoL 
a 127S Cott, Horn. 225 pine Keo sunes , . and hare breo wif, 
£2x7^ Lamb. Horn. 75 Horc foking, hore blowing, hore 
smelling, heore feling wes al iatiret. £2200 Ormik Ded, 86 
Acc nohht tmirb skill, acc all burrh nib» S: all burrh be35rc 
stnne ; & unne btirb biddenn Godd tait he Fori^ife hemm 
here sinne. Ibid. 407, & shulenn hahbeno heore laen Forr 
heore rihhtunsnesse. £1200 Trin. Coll, Hem, 155 Hure 
riht time b^nne man fasten shal. £2205 Lay. 22843 pa 
wifmen. .kerueS of hire neose (£2275 hure nose), aizzs 
After. R. 70 Hit ts hore ineister. a 2300 Geste K, Horn 9 
in Ritson Metr. Rom, II. gx Huere sone hihte Horn. 
0x300 Assumf. Vir^. (Camb. MS.) 713 Bobe here feel & 
here handes Where bounde -vrith slronge bandes. 2340 
Ayenb. 35 Ham bet babbep onwor|> to iene of hire hand ac 
hi dob lene hare sergons ober obre men of hire pans. 2362 
Langu P, pi. a. Prol,4x Til heor Bagges and heore Babes 
ueren bratful l-crommeL C2380 .5V> Femtrib. 2277 Hure 
helmes buy duden oppon hure nod. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. 
W, 13S (Fairf.) This was hire {v. rr. here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair} song, ‘the foweJer we deffyc *. 2387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Morris Spec. E, E. 338) Chyldern in scoles. -bub compelled 
ibr to leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
& here b^ngis a Freynseb- £2420 Chron. PsJod. 69 Ye 
Danys . . chesen hure place Ry^t at hure owme wyll. Ibid. 
871 Ry^t at hurre wyll. Ibid. 1059 Herre song bey lafton 
and songon nomore. 1426 Audelay Poems 17 The lust 
of hore lycam. £1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) 
tVhenne the seruauniis hirde hire lord crje. 2462 Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 25 Lyke as they deserue here in this 
world by here lyuyng. 

fi-. (?) Inflected foms. . 

?<zzx23 O. £, Chron.zm. 2JOI Forheoran agen.an mycelan 
unsetrywSan. Ibid. an. 1119 J>a iwegen cyngas innan 
Nonnandi5e mid heoran folcan coman togsedere. £2275 
Lamb. Horn. 201 Heo selteS heoran handan ofer 2rul3ede 
men. 

T- 2-4 heor, 3-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3-5 hor, hur, 
(S hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

a X154 O. E. Chron. an. 2135 pa tocan ba oSre and helden 
her castles a^enes him. Ibid, an, 2140 P7 [Hi] treuthes 
feston Sffit her nouber sculde besuiken other, a 2275 Cott. 
Horn. 227 Har non neste wat o5er cwc5. Ibid., pa.. com se 
deofel to har anlicnesse. czzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 141 Hur 
eiSeralumS b« «e. ctz$Q Meid Maregretexlil, Desergaunz 
deden ar ernde. c 2275 St. Patrick's Purg. 268 in 
Horstra. Altengl. Leg. (1675) ^if bu wolt leue on hor lore. 
2297 R. Glouc (1724) 308 Hii, pat my^tc ofscapye, sone 
her red name, c z^o R.Brunnc Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He . . loude ascried bem on har cry. c 2340 Hampole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 24 Of hem silfe and of hir sugettis. 2362 Lakcl. 
P. PI. A. T. 97 Dauid ..Dude hem swere on heor swerd to 
serue treube euere. £238 o,Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 253 To 
spoyle hor tenauntis and hor neghtboris. £2386 Chaucer 
Prol. 32, 1 was of hirfr. rr. here, her] felaweshipe anon. 
£ 1420 citron. Vilod. la To wex be Bretones for hurr synne. 
£ 2460 Launfal 232 Har, kerteles wer of Indc sandel. 2480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxli. (1482) 270 Hyr armure.. and 
al was whyte hertes with crounes aboule h)T nekke.s, 2485 
— St. Wenefr. 3 Her fader & moder cam & sawe how her 
doughter was biheded. 

H. Signification and uses. 

1 , Genitive case olPers. and pron.x Of them 
(L. £or/////) ; of themselves. (Inquot.o I225with^) 
£825 Vesp. Psalter v. 20 tpl Foioon nis in muSe heara 


soSfestnis ; hcorte heara idel is. a 900 O. E, Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 875 .Alfred c>'i)ing..biera an xefeng, ond fa obru 
::tefliemde. Ibid. an. ^5 pa burjware hie sefliemdon, ond 
hira monis bund ofslojon. a 1132 Ibid. an. 1123 P4 
hit wrere here unbancas. £2200 Ormin 471 Whillc here 
sholldc serrfenn lirrst. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 121 Ure 
drihten. .lokede gif here ani understoden. Ibid. 213 J)esse 
wise biswikeS her ait 5 er £> 5 er. a 2225 Ancr. R. 
nouSer of hore nere .sec. 

2 . Possessive adj. pron. (orig. possess, genitm) \ 
Belonging to them ; their ; also reJl. belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. stttts). 

^27 O.E. C/;r£«. (Parker hIS.) an- 917 And ahreddon..eac 
hira horsa and hira wzepna rnicelne diel. a 2x00 Ibid, 
(Laud MS ) an. xoi6 ? 9 Swa heora gei^na wres. a 1121 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1119 Manega mid heora casicbn. 
a 2x75 Cott. Horn. 221 pat ece fer pt bam jearcod was fer 
hare prede. £2200 Trin. Coll, Horn, 35 Ure heicnde com 
to helen men of heore symounden. 2382 Wvclif Malt, ri, 
S Trewly y say to 30U, thei han resseyued her meede. 
£1386 Chaucer Prol. ii So priketh hem nature in hir 
corages. 2482 Marg. Paston in PnstonLett, No. B65 III. 
293 They wiihholde her catell and hem selfe bothe from the 
coorte. 

b. Constniction with All, both : her ailer, hr 
bother, her beyre, etc, : see All D. 4, Both 4b, 
Bo a. c. 

3 . After a sb., as substitute for genitive inflexion. 

£893 K. iELFRED Ores. I. i. § 4 Affrica and Asia hUra 

landsemircu onginnaS of Alexandria. 

4 . Absolutely. Afterwards expressed by Hers 2, 
and now by Theius. (F. le leur, Ger. der ihri^i,. 

£897 K. ^Elfred Greg. Past. xliv. 319 Da 5e liiera mild- 
heorllice sellaff. e jooo Ags. Gosp. Mall. v. 10 H3Ta \Halt. 
heora] ys heofonan rice, a 2223 Ancr. R. 78 (He} foluwede 
hamj ase hore, hwuder .so heo euer wolden. 2340 Ayenb. 144 
pe kingdom of heuenc i.s hare. 

Her, obs. form of Hair, Here, Ere, Higher. 

Heraclean (her^lpan), a. [f. L. Herac\e-m^ 
also -clJits, a. Gr. ‘Hpa/rXcior, f. ‘Hpa/rX^j (see Her- 
cules) : see -an.] Pertaining to. Heracles. Hera- 
clean stone {lapis Heraclhts, \i$os ^HpoteXetd) : the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

1883 G. Chrystal in Encycl. Brit. XV. 219/1 This name 
[magnet] is said by Plato to have been given to it by Euri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the Heradcan stone 
2B85 Ruskin Pleas. Eng, 257 All ordinary architecturallion 
sculpture is derived from the Heradcan. 

Heracleid, -id (heTakbid, -id). Also Hera- 
klide. [ad, Gr. 'Hpa/eXfibrjs (pl..-ci), 'L,I/erac}uies 
(pi. -/k), a descendant of or Hercules.} 

One of the descendants of Heracles from whom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in //,) 

1835 Thirlwall Greece vii. 1 . 273 heading, Return of the 
Meracleids. <22873 Lytton Pattsantas 203 The heart of 
the Herocleid beats under the robe of the Medc. 189* 
Aiheuoeum 16 July 92/1 An ode composed by a Theban w 
honour of a Heracleid. 

h. A * strong man’, humorous nonce-use, 

2871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. 11. i. 17 The Heraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confldential. 

Hence Heraclei’daa a., of or pertaining to a 
Heracleid. 

2822 Byron fuan iii. Isles <f Greece xiii, And there, per* 
haps, some seed is sowtj, The fieracleidan blood might o^'n- 

Heracleonite (hertE-klfffnsit). Eccl, jlni. 
Also -akl-. [f. pers, name Heracleon + -ite.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
second century. 

" *SSS Philpot Exam, 4- Writ. (2S42) 424 They do follow 
the old superstitton of the Heracleonites- i727”SJ Chambej^ 
CycL • S.V., The Heracleonites, after the e-xample of tnetr 
master, annulled all the nntient prophecies; bolding, that 
St. John was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig, Knowl. L 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a Gnostic 
sect, anointed the dying srith a mixture of oil and water. 

Heracliteau (lie:raJcl3itran), a. {sb.) 
Hcraclite-us, Gr. 'HpanKfiTcios, pertaining to lieW' 
clitus + -AN.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5th century B.c. (called the ‘ weeping philosopher )i 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Reader No. 103. 834/1 Full of their HeracHtean fif®* 
2B7S J owETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 426 Beginning with the mj’sienes 
^nd the Heracleilean alternation of opposites. 

b. sb. A disciple of Heraclitus. 

2882 R. Adamson in Encycl Brit. XIV. 784/2 Tbe^e.-c* 
treme HeracHteans, as Cralylus, rejected the_ propwUion, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and 
not to be found in things. 

Hence Heraclite’auism. 

2885 Pater I. 133 Heracliteanism had grown 

be almost identical with the famous doctrine of tbc sopnisi 
Protagoras. 

H!eraclitic (herakli*tik), a. and sb. [fi Herd' 
(see prec.) + -TO.] e.. adj. «Heraclit£.aK* 
b. sb. A follower of Heraclitus, So HeracU'ti' 
cal a. ; He’raclitism = HEBACLiTEANJSM. 

2678 CUDWORTH Intett. Syst. 1. ill § 28. 133 That even the 
Zenonian and Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other 
such aplastick nature. Ibid. iv. § 31. 387 Singular and ben* 
sible Things, which, as the Heraditicte rightly aihrmeoj 
do indeed all flow, a 1688 — Etem. Morality n. it. § * 073 ^’ 
45 The true meaning of the Heraclltical Philosophy^ 
plainly this. That there ts no other being in the 
besides Individual Body or Matter. 1788 Chambers Qy-i 
Heraclifism,, tht philosophy of Heraclitus .. The funda* 
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mental doctrine, .was, that fire is the principle of all thing.s. 
1882 R. Adamson in Encycl, Brii. XlV. 784/2 The Eleatic 
doctrine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 
to be found. 

Herald (hcTald), sh. Forms : (3 hyraudus), 
4-5 heraud, -e, herowd, -e, h,erode,;(4 herrod, 
herhaud), 5 herrowd, heroud, herewde, her- 
rold, lmr(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -otved, 
harrote, harrold, 5-6 herawde, lierrald(e, hax- 
ralde, harhalde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-8 her- 
auld,»e,6 her(e)hault, herehaut, lierehaught(e, 
haraxide, -atilde, -aid, -raldj-olde, .•xolde, -Tovdd, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratt, -otte, 6-7 
liarolde, heralde, 7 heralt, -aute, -old, haralt ; 
(5-6) 7- Iterald. [ME. heraud^ heratilt^ etc., re- 
preseating OF. hcraut, herauU, med.L. haraldztSj 
heraldttSf It. araldo, Sp. haraldo^ heraldo^ OSp. 
farauie ; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jectured to be from Teutonic. Diez suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. "^hariwald^ "^/i^riwaldi 

* wielder * or ‘ commander of an army citing the 
proper names Chariovaldns, OS. Hariolt^ ON. 
Haraldr\ but this seems to fail. to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG. harSn, kerht to cry,/ call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. See 
Markel, German, elem. in franzbsisck (1887) 62.] 

1 . An officer having the special duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of bearing cere- 
monial messages between princes or sovereign 
powers. Also, b, employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, c, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearmgs.(cr. Hkclaiu 7) ; of settling questions 
of precedence in processions or at court j and, in 
process of time, of recording the names and pedi- 
grees of those entitled to armorial bearings : see 
Herald^ College in f. 

13.. Gny ll^arzv. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud l>an asked he, 

* Inis armed folk,whatniay(pislbef * 13. . Cotrde L. 428 He 

comaunded hastely Herodes for to make cry, And every man 
for to wende Home. 137s Barbour 371 Throu-out 

thehoost..gertthaigaHerrodis for till mak anecrye. 0386 
Chaucer Kntli T. 1675 An berowd [v.rr. heraud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a boo .. And when he sawh pepul of 
noyse al stille Thus schewld he l^e mighty dukes wlUe. 
i a X400 Marie Ari/t. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be-fore, the 
best cf the lordes. a z4on-5Q A lexander 883 Heraudls 
\Ditbl, Harraldes] on heze hors hendly a-rayed. ^1463 
Eng, Ckron, (1856) 46 He ,. sente heroudls to the toun 
tRouenI and bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
ei^9Q.KXTG^Sannesa/Ayif:on ix. 203 Thus departed the 
berawde from the cost of Charlemagne, 1513 Douglas 
jEtteh V V. 3 With ane harraldis lowde voce, 1565 in Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxf. 316 Wyne for the Quenes Haroldes. Ibid.^ 
The Quenes harrodes. Cooper Thesaurus. Ceuiu' 

ceator^.,zxi ambassadour or barold sent to intreat of peace, 
*570 Levins Manip. 15/46 An herald for peace, caduceator. 
xsjw Shaks. Hau iv, vii. 59 Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ricfc thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill. 1604 R. Caw- 
drey Table Alph.^Heraulty kings messenger, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Harold, Hernlt or Herald. 1667 Milton P. Z, 
ir. 518 The sounding Alchymie By Haralds voice explain'd. 
A 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. § 245 His Majesty.. sent 
it likewise by Garter, Hetauld and King at Armes. J727-SX 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the army, drums and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, being sent by the 
generals on the same errands; and .. enjoying the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xin. II, j6i A 
herald came to demand an armistice, 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) HI. 121 Need we hire the herald, or shall I proclaim 
the result? 

b. 1377 Langu P. pi. B. xviiL 16 Faith. .cryde aJ Jili 
dauidt As doth an Heraude of armes whan [auntrous] 
cometh to iustes. C1386 Chaucer Kntl's T. 159 By here 
Cote Armures and by fair gcre The heraudes knewe hem 
best in special. 0:1440 Sir Eglam. 1109 At mornc when 
day sprange, Gentyl men to Earuds thrange. ' 0x450 Le 
Marie Arth. 34r Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
turnamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Paris ^ V, (1868) 7 
{He] sente hts heraulds . . to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, ‘God schaw the rycht,’ Syne bad thame zo to- 
gidder, 1593 Shaks. Ric/u t. m, 6 (Stage dir.l Enter 
King,. and others. Then Mowbray in Armor, and Harrold. 
Ibid. 25 Tucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scott 
Jvanhoe viii, ThePrince. .gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim the laws of the tournament. 

C. c r384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 321 Pursevantes and her- 
auldes That crien ryche folkeslaudes,.Hadonhimthro\ven 
a vesture Whiche that men clepen a cote armure. a 1500 Sir 
Beues (Pynson) 3453 Eucry syde Armes were hanged fayre 
and wyde, Herodes gan the armes esciye. 2530 Palsgr. 
456/2 He can blase armes as well asany hcrault..mEng- 
lande- 1562 Leigh Armorie Pref. (iS97) ■A.y. They .. are 
named ancient Herehaughtes,whohaue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. 157 * N. Roscarrocke 
Prelim. Verses to BasscsvcH’s Amtiorie, Ye perfit skil ^Of 
Herchautsart. 1592 Nashe Penilesse {ed. 2) 27 a, Buying 
Armes of the Herald, who glues them the Lyon without 
tongue, t.ayle, orlallents. 1592 Greene Upst. Couriterin 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 217 The herralde to blason their de- 
scenle from an old house. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. j. iii. The first red herring that was broil'd in Adam 
and Eve’s kitchen, doe I fetch my pedigree from by the 
Harrots bookes. 1663 "Wood hije (O. H. S.) I. 4B0 (Burial 
of Archbp. Juxon) Persons that came to attend the corps. 


wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds, 1687 Dryden Hind,^P. iii. 156 Do you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line ? 
1766 Entick Bondon IV. 26 The six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, I,ancaster, York, Richmond, and Somerset, who 
take place according to seniority in office. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. iv, The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

•fd. Formerly called, with reference to some 
functions of the office, herald of {at) arms. 

1377 Isee b], cr435 Torr. Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight,The prjmce and that other knyght 
No more juste shall ibay. ^ 01530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
y* eche of them should do theyr oest. *556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclamacyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of armes and pursevanttes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 134 Gevyti to the 
haret of armes.'.xxx. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. IssaeJu in 
Plxenix (1708) II. 296 The Lords of the Council .. sent a 
Gentleman .. with an Herald at Arms, to .. dissolve their 
Meeting. X727-5X Cha^ibers Cycl. s.v,. Heralds, or heralds 
at arms. 

fe. King herald y Lyon herald \ ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-anns ; see 
King-of-arus. 

[c *276 in Spciman Gloss. (1664) s.v. Heraldus, Petrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aquam de Trent ex parte boreall. 13. . 
Staiuta Armorum Slat. Realm (18x0) I. 231 E qe nul Roy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.] c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 
gret a dygnyte has. Specially kynge harrawd must haue 
J)e principalle place. ZS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 

VM. ^40 The King of Scotis in haist directes Lyon 
harrat King of armes to the Jnglis King. Ibid. >42 The 
king, .his lettres delyulris to lyon Harratt, wrytne in verie 
sour and proud wordes. 

f. Heralds'' CollcgCy or College of Amnsx a royal 
corporation, founded 1483, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in mattere armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. Heralds* the office of this corpora- 

tion. 

1588 Thynne Let. Ld. Burghley in Anintadv. Introd. 91 
The whoole ebUedge of hercaudes. 0x655 in Cotgrave 
Treat. IVii 4 Lang.yHer. 726 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, Has be jpurchas’d Arms then? ax66i 
Fuller Worthies (1340) I. 153 If it >vas his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere therald’s 
office grant another. 1709 Steele Tatler'^o. ir f 4, I shall 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent it 
me from the Heralds*( 3 mce. 1869 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
I. 3a A parvenu pays the Heralds* College for a pedigree, 

2 , transf t^’oA fg. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the message of another ; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Herald^ Glasgow Heraldy etc. 

X377 Lakcl. P. pi. B. xvi. 247 pus haue I (Abraham] ben 
his neraude here and inhelle, t46y Sir J. Paston in Paston 
Lett,^ No. 570 II. 301 , 1 alweys schall be your heraultbothe 
her, if sche com hydder, and at home when 1 kome horn. 
2588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. v. ii. 97 Their Herald is a pretty 
knaubh Page; That well by heart hath con’d his embas- 
sage, 1615 J. Stephens Satvr. Ess. 201 His ton^e, the 
Herald of his imagination, isa Susie Officer. 1641 J. Jackson 
7 'rue Evang. T. iii. 230 , 1 fiode our very enemies frophels 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowfer 
Charity 136 A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Wks. (Bohn) II. 140 Beauty m 

nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of imvard and eternal 
beauty, 

b. A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
nounces the approach of another; a forerunner, 
precursor, 

1592 Shaks. Rom. yuh in. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Mome. cx6oo — Sonn. i, Only herauld 
to the gaudy spring, 1759 Dilworth Pope 76 One of the 
most a^ve heralds to his rising fame. 1^2 Wordsw. To 
the small Celandine viii. Herald of a mighty band, Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Huxlt.y Physiogr.yyj Earth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
H. Drummond Ascetit Man 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. 

3 , One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

1821 Scott Kenibv. xii, * With neck reguardant,' said the 
herald. x88o Warren Booh-plate5'x\\,i^f> A print-collector, 
an ex-Ubrist, and a herald. 

4, (In full, Herald-motJi). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Gonopiera libatrix. 

1832 J. RENNinZwr/^r/T'.^i'l/b/Ar BaThe Herald.. appears 
in April and end of July. 1843 Duncan in Nat. Libr. XL. 
231 The Herald-moth .. Ls .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurelians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

6. atirih, and Comb., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 
herald-vouched adj. ; herald-crab -= heraldic crab ; 
herald-moth ; see sense 4 ; herald-painter (see 
quot. I OSS). 

1646 G. Daniel Poents Wks. 1828 I, 45, I neither boast, 
nor Skoxnc, a fairc disccnt. Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. x67r Milton P. R. n. 279 Now the herald lark 
Left hh ground-neSLhigh towering to descry The Mom’s 
approach. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 147/2 A Herald 
Painter is such as Piunts Coats of Arms on Escochions, 
Shields, Tables, Penons, Standarts, and such like. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. x8 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald Hawker^ high heroic Games. 1753 Whitfield 
Hymn. Hark, the herald Angels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King. 2771 Gray Carr. N. NichollsUZi^) xoy Jean 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a herald |»inter. 
2^ Scott Mams, iv, xiv. The Herald-bard {Sir David 


Lyndesay, Lyon-King and poet], 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxxviii, The herald melodies of spring. 2878 B. Taylor 
Deukalioii iv. L 137 No herald star announced my birth. 

Hence He'raldess, a female herald, f HcTaldet, 
a petty herald. He*raidship, the office or dignity 
of a herald. 


2881 J. M, Rodwell Isa. 08 Zion, heraldess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. x8^ G. A. Smith Isaiah 
IL V. 85 The verses from Behold your God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess, 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple 0/ N. iv. i. Fit. Her grace's herald ? A Im. 
No herald yet, a heraldet,^ 1613 Selden lllusir. Draytcnls 
Poly-alb.^ iii, (WodeiiJ, being by name president of ways, 
and by his office of hetaldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 
SeTald, 7^. Forms : see sb. ; also 4-5 hiraude, 
hyraude. [a. OF. herauder, heratilder, hirauder, 
f. heraut, hiraut Herald j^.] 

1 . Irons. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigh ; to usher in, introduce. 

c 2384 Chaucer//. Favien\. 486Hisc!aTioun With which 
he wonde is to hiraude [v. rr, herawde, heraude, hyraude] 
Hem that me list preised be. 2605 Shaks. Mach. i. iii. 102 
Wee are sent. To giue thee from our Royal! Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight, Not pay thee. 2631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be .. Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. x8io Southey Kehama vii. v, The Orient 
,, Kindles as it receives the rising ray, And heralding his 
way, Proclaims^ the presence of the Power divine. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. ix. 226 And the heron.. Heralded the hero's 
coming. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. x886 F. W. 
Robinson Courting Mary Smith II. 292 The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalsby had heralded in a few 
minutes agd. 

f 2 . inlr. To act as herald. Obs.rare~‘°. 

2530 Palsgr. 583/x, I herawde, I expresse the ofij’ce of 
an herawde, 7V haraude. 

Hence HeTalding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2814 Cary Dante, Paradise xKvi. 42 [St John] who chief 
proclaim’st E’en at the outset of thy heralding, .the mystery 
of heaven. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1, xxvii. 2x1 The tempest 
..I heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 
Herald, corrupt form of Hareld. 

Heral^C (h5ra2*ldik),cr. [f. Herald sb., prob. 
after F. hlraldique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also fg. 

2772 Warton Life Sir T. Pope 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 2774 — Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 336 The pompous 
circumstances of which these heraldic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolixity with which they were displayed. 
2847 Gloss. Heraldry to 'the distinction between the heraldic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 ^Itss Braddon Like Un- 
like ), Rich in the heraldic history of aristocratic alliances. 

2 . Heraldic erab \ a Japanese crab, Huenia heraU 
dicOi one of the Maiadte : see qnot. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 568 The Heraldic Crab, so 
called because the shape of its carapace presents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

Heraddicaly [f.asprec. « Heraldic, 

2610 Guillim Heraldry lir, xvi. (x66o) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heraldicall Art, hath . . been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 2814 D’Israeli Quarrels^ Auth. 

491 High notions of the importance of heraldical studies. 

Sera’ldically, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in a 
heraldic manner ; according to the rules of heraldry. 

2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. ii. vi. 209 note. The 
armorial bearings of Scotland, most heraldically displayed. 
1879 j. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. IV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited, .by Sir William Dugdale. 

Seraldist (heraldist). [f. Herald sb. + -ist.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 D’Israelx Qtearrels Auth. (1867) 492 [The] excesses 
of his pen . . show the insensibility of the mere heraldist to . 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Booksellers Catat., 
The result of,. most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Archaeologist. 


tHe'raldize, v. Obs. [f. Herald sb, + -ize.] 
irons. To emblazon. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Quarrel bein’. Tower Hill 4 
Tyburn, These arms for thee my muse hath hcraldized. 
2760 Sterne .fey?//. III. 339TheopportuDity,.ofraisingafor- 
tune, andheraldizing a name. vjZ^Neiu Spectator W\.$lu 

SeTald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a her.ild. 

r247o Henry Wallace viil 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold lykhc sekis his pr«ens. *625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iv. ii. 238 A cerlaine souldicr 
..attired Herald-Hke. 2770 Armstrong Mise.Jl. 279 (Jod.) 
According to nice heraldlike ceremony, the son .. ought to 
take the waH of the father. 

JBCe’raldrist. rare. [f. Heraldrt -f -ist; cf. 
symmelrisi.] One who is versed in heraldry. 

287s M. a. Lower Eng. Surtutmes (ed. 4) I. v. 89 The 
late celebrated beraldrist, Nicholas John Philipson of N cw- 
castle-upon-Tjme. 

Heraldi^ (heTaldri). Forms : see Herald. 
[f. Herald s6. + -v.y: cd. poetry, pedantry^ 

1 . The art or science of a herald ; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings ana 
of settling the right of persons to b^r arms or ce^ 
tain bearings; in conne.xion with which 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and deci mg 
of questions of precedence. 

Canting Heraldry’, that which deals with canUc*. -jms . 

specially in this kind* of Hcre^ultr> a^ 
wnhy ™tcr, master Gerard Letgh. i6«3 Cotmcit 
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Eviija, The Antiquity and Origine of Herauldr>'* <*1668 

Dcnham Progr. Learn. 183 'Twas no false heraldry when 
Madness drew Her jjedigree from those who too much knew. 
X769 Jituius Lett. XU. 49 You may look back.. to an illus- 
trious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quality upon record. 1830 Macaulav Esi., B;yron (18S7) 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary* regu- 
lation? 187a Ruskim Eaglfs N. §47 The most brilliant, 
and.. most practically effective of the arts — Heraldry’. 

Jig. 1641 * Smectymnuus' Vind. Attsw. vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blazoning Aerius for an heretick . NVe 
referre to former answcres. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Pise, iv, 
70 AU those discourses which have been WTittcn of the soul’s 
heraldry, will not blazon it so well to us a.s itself will do. 
/did. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honour in heaven’s heraldry 
are but only tituli nominates. 1823 in Joanna Baillics 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks, 
tb. Heraldic practice or regulation. Obs. 
x6o2 Shaks. //am. 1. i. 87 Hamlet . . Did slay this Fortin- 
bras : who by a Seal’d Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldrie, Did forfeite (with his life) all those his Lands. 

f c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Hence, 

‘ An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing^ 
{JVharton's Lazo Lex. 18S3). Obs. 

1601 Shaks. AI/s JFr/l Ji. iii. 280 You are more sawcie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giuesyou Heraldry, a i;r34 North 
Lizvs 1 . 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
great arrear of business.. for he knew well that from thence 
there sprang up a trade in the register's office, called 
heraldry, that is, buying and selling precedence in thepaper 
of causes. 

2 . A heraldic emblazonment or device ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also Jig. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 64 This Herauldry in Lucrcce face was 
scene. Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white. x6oa 
— Ham. 11. ii. ^78 Pyrrhus . . Hath now this dread and 
blacke Complexion smear’d With Heraldry more dtsmajl. 
c x7o8 Swift Bands ^ Philemon 93 The ballads . . high in 
order plac’d, describe The heraldry of ev’ry tribe. 1795 
Southey Joan 0/ Arc \n\. 37 Known by the buckler's 
blazon’d heraldry, Salisbury lay dead, X870 F, R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 76 A series of panels filled alternately with 
heraldryand figures. xBB^Century Afag. Dec. 237/2 Nature 
soon covers the work of man in wood or stone with a carpet 
of moss and her own heraldry of lichens. 

3. The office of herald or official messenger. 

XS9^ Hooker Eccl. Pot. i, xv. § i The law of Heraldry in 

war is positive. 1834 Litton Pitgr. Rhine xix, Fulfilling 
the heraldry of God, to each Star he appointed the duty 
and the charge. X835 — Rienzi in. 1, 1 trust my ne.\t 
heraldry* will be to a more friendly court. 

4 . The action of announcing and ushering in 
with pomp and ceremony ; heraldic pomp. 

1630 Milton Ctrentneision 10 He who with all Heaven's 
heraldry whilere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease. x8oo Coleridge Christahel 11, He would proclaim it 
far and wide, With trump and solemn heraldry. X840 Mill 
Diss, «5* Disc. (1875) 1 . 427 A witer .. announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldry ot triucAphant genius, a discover^'. 

tHe*raldy. Ohs. [f. Heeald + -y. With 
quots. 1590, 174^ cf. OF. heraudie cassock, long 
cloak.] =Heraldby i, 2. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet wole he [detrac- 
tion] iangle noght forth!, As he which hath the heraldie Of 
hem that usen for to lye. 16x5 J. Stephens Ess. 355 
He hath Herafdy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
x6sx Cleveland Poems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 
humble herauldy. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 51 
Red, expressed by the lines thus ifli as in Heraldy. X747 
W, Horsley Fool No. 73 r 7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his molly Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Heralt, obs. form of Hebald sh. 

Serand(e) obs. forms of Errakd. 
HerapatMte (he-rapajiait), Chem. \i.Hcra~ 
pathj an English analyst (1795-1868).] lodo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form. 

*865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 149. 1875 H. C. Wood 

Theraj. (1879) 61 Crystals of Herapathice separate, in the 
form of right-angled quadrate rhombic leaves. x886 Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 185 Herapathite . . possesses optical properties 
similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -aught, -aoUt, -ant, etc., obs. ff. 
Herald, etc. 

Herh (hoib), sh. Forms ; 3-6 erbe, 3-7 herbe, 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc. hairb, 6-7 hearbe, 
6- herb ; also 5-6 yerbe, 9 dial. yerb,yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually erhe^ a. OF. erhe ( 1 1 th c. in Littre) , 
mod.F. herhe{^ It. erha, S^.jerhat Pg. herva):^ 
L. herha grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF, 
and ME. occasionally spelt with h after Lat. ; re- 
gularly so since CI475, but the h was mute until 
the 19th c., and is still so treated by many ; see H 
(the letter).] ' 

1 . A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent (ns in a shrsih or a tree)^ but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
-down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 
CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 221/41 Of treon and herbes, hikke 
.. bi-set in ecne side. C138S Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 109 
To .speke of gomme or erbe or tre. X432-50 tr.'^Higden 
(Rolls) 1 . 257 Hilles and woodes .. habundante In yerbes 
•and pastures and mony wilde bestes. ■ x5a6TiNDALE Matt. 
xiii, 32 When it is growne it is the greatest amonge yerbes. 
a 1631 Donne E/igr. (1652) 92 An Hcarb thou [Tobacco] 
art, but useless. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, ill. § 64 Strew- 
ing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as they pass’d. x88o 


Gray Struct, Bet. iii. § 3. 50 Herbs are plants in which the 
stem does not become wo^y and persistent, but dies annually 
or after flowering, down to the ground. 

2 . Spec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 
in some way for their scent or flavour. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 28/598 A fair herbe, hat men cleopez 
Ietuse..ln hire mouth heopuIte|>aiof a lef. c 2380 Wvclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks. 1 . 28 Erbis of vertue hat growen in hem. 
c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. T. 246 And herbes [v.r. 
erbis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egremoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if (bat me listc tarie. £‘2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlcmagncs noose & his lippes wyih it. 2577 B. 
Gooce /lereshach's Hush, i. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hempe 
..be not to be received m the number of Corne nor Pulse, 
Fodder nor Hearbes. 2633 G. Herbert Temple.Snuday vi, 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 2725 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § 3 If the leaves arc of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs : as sage, mint, thyme. 2802 Med. Jrnl. VIIL 530 
Fumigations with aromatic substances, woods, herbs, and 
resins. 1839 E. D. Clarke 7VwiL.ff«rr//i55/x Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3 . collect. Herbage. Alsoy^. (qnot. 1677). 

2382 Wyclif vi. 7 The erthe drynkynge reyn .. and 

brim^ynge forth couenable eerbe. 2535 Coverdale Ps. 
xxxvilO. 2 Cut downe like grasse, and . . wytbered cuen 
as y® grene herbe. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. ooB Rich 
men . .are deservedly stiied the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 557 On the flow’ry herb .. he 
lay. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was dry. 

4 . The leafy part of a (herbaceous) plant ; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olcariuf Voy. Atnbnss. 214 The herb 
.and seed of Werme. 2799 Med. Jmt. I. 26 The herb and 
flowers of the arnica arc. .most conveniently given in simple 
infusion. 

+ b. In the herb : green, not yet ripe. Ohs. (Cf, 
in the blade, in leaf ; F. en herbe). 

1652 SrARKH Prim. Devot. (t663) 36$ Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb. 

f 5 . =I-Ierba, q.v. Ohs. 

6. General Combs., as herh-hedf ^ealer, ■‘Jlozver, 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locust, -market, -plot, 
•seller, etc. ; herb-eating, -like adjs. 

2858 Glenny Card. Every-d{^‘ Bk. 78/2 You get fine 
healthy young plants. .to form a good •herb-bed. cxsxs 
Cocke LoretCs B. (Percy Soc.> s Patrj*cke peuysshe *heerb- 
eter. 1652-3 Jer. Taylor Sertn./or Feariu x. (R.), His 
little garden made for .. the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters. 27a6SwiFT Itcannot rain. etc. Wks. 2755 111 . 
1, 235 The new sect of herb-eaters (vegetarians], 2732 
Arbuthnot Aliments 225 •Herb-eating Animals. 2583 
Stanyhurst ^tteis i. (Arb.) Senting delicat •herbflo>^’rs. 
1535 Coverdale 2 R’ings xxi. 2 Gene me thy vynjTirde, 
I wyll make me an •nerbgarden thcrof, 2570 Levins 
Manip. 34/n •Herbe-ganh, herbarium, dlearium, 2552 
Huloet, *Herbe gatherer, s'iZ^'XMZSi.Old Lo7td. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers , . supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 2578 Lytk Dodoens 111. xxvi. 
351 Flowers .. of a creene or ^berbelike colour. 2658 
Rowland Mou/ePs Theat. Ins, 997 Either the Bruchus, or 
the little *Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 2552 
Huloet, *Herbe market, lachanoPolium, 2715 Leoni 
Palladio's Arxhit. <1742) II. 82 The Herb-Market, now 
called i6xx Florio, /frr^nrb,.an *hearbe-piot 

where hearbes grow. 2530 Palscr. 230/2 •Herbe sellar. 
1782 S. Pecge Cnr. Misc, 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers by a person.. called the *Herbslrewer. 

7 . Special Combs.: i*herb-bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orohanche or 
broom-rape ; herb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs ; herb-tea, herb-water, a medicinal infu- 
sion of herbs. See also Herb-man, -wife, -woman. 

2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 2362 Orobanehe..l^i]\ herbe 
or ’■herbe bane. 28^1 Daily Neivs 28 Nov. 5/5 'The pro- 
prietor insists that his *herb beer Is , . a medicine . , In the 
end ‘ herb beer' was declared to be a refreshment. 2744 
Berkeley .SVrff § 75 When *herb-teas shall be found to 
have little effect. 1842 Emerson Lect., Conservative 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea, xBW 
Mrs. HuNCERFORDZ-a/^'^ra«X*jiwrtf Il.xxxiii, 230 , 1 hope 
..you look the •herb-w'ater 1 prescribed. 

b. In various names of plants, as herb St, Bar- 
bara (t herb St. Barhe, herb BarbarcC),cs,x\tim^iox^ 
■VVinter-cress, Barbarea ; herb carpenter, Pntn- 
ella vulgaris herb (Carpenter sb. 5) 

(Britten & Holl.); herb of the cross, a name for 
Ver\’ain, Verbena officinalis (see quot.); f herb 
huellin = Fluellin ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant, Laserpitium laiifoltutn 
(Miller Plant-nl) ; herb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedum Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Gerard, Qox>X^QQ^,ASgopodium Podagraria\ 
herb-Henry [med.L. malus Henricus, Ger. baser 
Heinriclt\, Dog's Mercury; i'herb impious [tr. 
L. herha impia"], old name of Pilago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb-lily, a florist's name for plants 
of .the genus Alslrccmeria (N.O. Amarytlidacex), 
nativesofSouthAmeiica; herb-Iiouisa, theLemon- 
scented Verbena, Aloysia ciiriodora (Miller) ; herb 
Margaret, *the daisy, Beilis perennis' (Prior); 
herb, of St. Martin, Sauvagesia erccta, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies ; herb 
Mary, St. Mary’s herb « Costmabi’ ; fherb 
paralysy, an old naine' for the cowslip ; ’f herb 
Peter, * the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 


Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys' (Prior); herb-royal 
[F. herbe roy ale \ southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Sisymbrium Sophia ; + herb terrible, an 
old name for the ^wfaDaphneTartonraira', fherb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancy wort; 
cynanchica ; t herb W illiam, a name for Bishop’s- 
weed, Ammi majus; fherb willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife {Lysivtacliia 
vulgaris) ; extended by Gerarde to the Purple 
Loosestrife {Lythrutn Salicaria), and various 
species of Willow-herb {Epilobiwii). See also 
IIei‘b Aloe, LL. Benket, //. Bifoil, H. Christo- 
pher, H. Fiveleaf, //. Git, JI. Mastic, H. 
Patience, H. of Repentance, //. Squinantic, H. 
Trefoil, H. Trinity, H. Teuelove, //. Two- 
pence, under Aloe, etc. ; also Herb-gbace, Herb 
IVE, Herb John, Herb Paris, Herb Robert. 

2578 L'vte Dodoens v. Ixi. 626 *Herbe S. Barhe is a good 
herbe for salade. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. viii. § 5. 1E8 
Winter Cresses, or herbe Saint Barbara. x8^ Timseltox 
Dyer Folklore J^l. xix. 259 In Brittany, vervain is popularly 
termed the * *herb of the cross.’ 2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xvii. 26 Paules Belony, •Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedewcll. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet,, •Herb-frankincense, 

2578 L\te Dodoens ii. cix. 300 Now called Herha Gerardi 
, .that is to say, •Herbe Gerarde. 2640 Parkinson Theat. 
Boi. 943 Wee in English Goutewort or herbe Gerard afrer 
the Brabanders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede, 2827 T. Forster Encycl. Nat.^ Phen. loi Herb 
Gerard.. so called from St. Gerard, who is celebrated April 
23d, and who used to be invoked against the gout. 1607 Top- 
sell I'ourf. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Hellebore, Aconitum, 
or Wolf-bane .. *herb Henry, and others. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal ir, cxcv. § 9. 5x8 Those flowers .. that come after 
growe higher, as children seeking to. .ouertop their parents 
..for which cause it hath beene called /////«:, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or •Herbe Impious. 2866 Treas. 
Bot, SC326I1 ^aiivaoesid] erecta, the •Herb of St hlartin.. 
has been used in Brazil for complaints in the eyes, in Peru 
for disorders of the bowels, and in the West Indies as a 
diuretic. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Ecott. Plants, Herb oj St. 
Martin .. Iis leaves are . . eaten as spinach. 2607T0PSEI.L 
FonrJ. Beasts (1658) 68 The priest, .put thereunto frankin- 
cense, •herbmary, and fire. 25x6 Greie Herball ccxii,*Hcrbc 
paralysy that some call artclyke .. is principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 1552 Copland Bk. Prof 
jierbes, Cnstofer female . . hath leues lyke •Herbe Peter, 
but they be nat In all so whyte. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
(1633) Suppl.. Herbe Peter, Cowslip. 2530 Pauscr. 23®/* 
•Herbe royal!, ,2597 Gerarde Herbal w. cxxxlii. I i.^ 4 o 3 
•Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or three cubits high. 
2668 Wilkins Real Char, 122 Smooth hard diy leaves} 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious . . Herb terrible. 
2^9 Crete Herball ccx, •Herbe -or grasse of wne is other- 
wise called herbe squynantyke. 2597 Gerarde Herbal(d>it 
2037 Of some, •rierbe-William, Bull-wort, and Blshops- 
weed. 26x4 Markham Cheap Hush. i. Ameos, Comin ro^ 
is a Herb of some called Buhvort, BishoPs^zveed, or Red- 
zvilliarn, 254B Turner Names oJ Herbes £ ij, Lj^imachia 
is of two sones. The one..bathayealowe floure.-iimayw 
called in englishe.. •herbe Wylowe. 2601 Holland P/wyn. 
268 Herb Willow giueth the hair of the head a yellow colour. 

Herb, V. rare. [f. prec.] a. 'Po herb it \ to 
crop herbage, to graze, h. intr. To gather herbs. 

2660 Howell Parly 0/ Beasts 113, I (a boar] am going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees. 2884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
7S8/2 Been herbin’ again? 

II Herba. Obs. Also 6 yerua. [Ital. herha, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni d'herba by the 
Venetian merchant Cesare Federici in 1563.] A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India. 

2^85 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. 389 In this place 
[Orixa] is.. great store of cloth which is made of 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. <12692 Sir H. 
PoLLEXFEN Disc, Trade (1^7) 98 Muslins, Persian Silks, 
Herba Taffatles, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. vjoiLond. 
Gaz, No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. 27*? 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Jnd. 1 . 397 Of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Finascos, and several 
other goods for exportation. 28x3 Milburn Orient. Comtn. 
II. 221 Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal- 
The following are the kinds imported.. with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton Herba 'Taffaties 800. 

Herbaceous (b9Jb^‘*/ss), a. [f. L. herldce-us 
grassy, f. herba Hebb : see -aceous. Cf. F. herbaci 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1 . Of the nature of a herb. a. Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die dowTi every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescetit ) ; also to the soft succulent steins of 
such plants (opp. to ligneous). 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EJ. ii. vi.97 Ginger Is the root 
of neither tree nor shrub, but of an herbaceous plant.^ 27S® 
Dorlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 254 The Alcyonium is of a 
middle nature betwixt the herbaceous and homy sub- 
marines. 2794 Martyn Rousseax/s Bot, xxv. 347Thcst€m 
is simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 2859 Paru'IN 
Om^. Spec. ix. (1878) 245 Two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous. 2887 Pall Mall G, 6 Nov. zy- 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous in 
more limited sense— that is, to those plants which die down 
annually, as the paony and Michaelmas daisy. ^ 1 r. 

b. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary teat ! 
applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

2794 Martyn Ronsseaxt's Bot. xv, 268 The flowers [oj 
Lady’s Mantle] . . having no corolla . . are only 
what botanists call herbaceous. 2870 Hooker 
307 Polygonc®,. sepals 3-6, petalojd or herbaceous. 

+ 2 . Composed of or containing herbs. Obs. rare. 
2725 Bradley Fam.^ Diet. s.v. Saiiet, One of the most 
agreeable of all the boil’d Herbaceous dishes. , 
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f 3 . Feeding on herbs, herbivorons. Ohs. rare. 
17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. xi. (1786) I. 257 The her- 
baceous eaters, for instance, are many, and devour much. 
Jbid. CJ.), Their teeth are fitted to their food., the herbaceous 
to gathering and comminution of vegetables. 

Hence Kerba'ceously adv.^ in a herbaceous 
manner ; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 Ruskin Prsteriia II. iv. 112 To have caught a chub 
in the Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her- 
baceously .. would have been a belter result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -ry, var. Harbergage, 
-GEBY, Ohs. 

Herbage (houbMs). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbagCy earlier erbage 
(i2th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. herbdtiatm ‘herba 
in pratis succisa*, f. herba Herb: see -age.] 

1 . Herbs collectively; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation ; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 Gower Con/, I. 326 She.. let her wimpel falle Nigh 
to the wel ‘upon therbage. -14*9 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sail kytte the herbage that grewys upon the 
mote. X5SS Eden Decades 188 To renewe the herbage for 
kyne and other beastes. x65x Hobbes Leviaih. i. xiv. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to transferre the Herb- 
age, and whatsoever growes upon it. 17*7 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E, Ind. II. xxxiii. 11 A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor’s Table wjth Herbage and Fruits. 
x84S Dabwik i'oy. Nat, vi. (1870) 118 From a coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet of fine green verdure. 1856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. luq. I. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. 

+ b. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. 

X494 Fabyak Chron, (1539) II. 492/2 Brawne andmustarde 
,,Pyke in erbage- 

.2. The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves : = Hekb 4. 

170X Grew Cosmo. Sacra iv. vii. (R. 1 , Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
X830 Lindley. Syst. Bot, 17 A wholesome food ; such 
as. .the herbage of the Water-cress, the cabbage (etc,]. 1872 
Oi.\\2.'^,Elem. Bot. n. 012 The herbage of Boragineas is 
often very coarse and hispid. 

3 . Law. The natural herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the laud 
itself; hence < a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest.’ 
(Cowell Interpr, 1607.) 

'cx4$oin Arnolde Chron. (i8ti) 180 Graiunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme offlyf or terme of yeres or ate 
\^lle, of ony herbage or pannage, X490 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout y t not ; for sir Henry 
Wentforth, nor yet none other, can have it. 1533 Act 27 
Hen, 6 8s Tharbage 01 which parke..is common to 

the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the to'wneshippes nexte 
adio^ynge. f6i% Cotgr., Droid d^herbagCt herbage ; or 
the libertte some haue to graie their cattell in other men’s 
woods. x^7 Kawaro Crown Era, 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage: Fee it. 0,0. X778/'/«V,3‘«rv..S'./r<’/. 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by being a tax 
upon pasturage. s8z8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I, 302 The 
herbage or vesture of land may be granted by copy. In a 
modern case it was resolved, that a person might hold the 
d>rima ionsura by copy, while another might have 

the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4 . altrib.^ as herbage crop, plant. 

i8a6 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) Gloss. 1244 Herbage 
plants, forage plants, such as clover and other plants culti- 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be used cither green or made 
into hay. 1875 Wilson & TnoRffToN in Encycl. Brit. I. 
370/2 Herbage and foragp crops . . grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and stems. 

Hence He'rhasfed a., covered or overgrown with 
herbage; fHe'xbag'er, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; fHerba*ffious a. [=F. herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

2727-46 Thomson Summer 475 Or stream full-flowing, 
that his swellingsides Laves, as he floats along the herbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim. Praines I, 265 In the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. 2399 Nashb Lenten Stvffe 23 What 
an aduantagcable creature slice (the cow] is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
X632 Litkgow Trav, 506 Now Imving scene Herbagious 
fields. 

Herbal (hsubal), sh. [perh. repr.* a med. or 
early mod.L. *herbdle or *herbdlis (sc. liber^, f. her-' 
baits adj. (see next) ; cf. med.L. nominale name- 
book, manuale hand-book, also diursial, vtissal, 
ordinal, ritual, etc., ns name/’of books.] 

1 . A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their proper- 
ties and virtues; a treatise on plants. Obs. exc. Hist.^ 
2316 {fitle'i The Crete Herbal. 1551 Turner {title) A 
new Herball ; wherin are cont^ned the names of Herbes in 
Greke, I.atin> Englysh, Duch, Frcnche,and in the Potecaries 
and Herbarics Latin. 2378 Lyte Dodoens Ded., Hauing 
newly translated into Rnglish this Herball or Historic of 
Plantes. 2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Filj, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbals. 1628 Arm. 
Barher-Surg. Lend. (iSto) S40 To George Peren, Barber- 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard's 
ycarball. \jga Med. yntl. l.m Heriarium Mauriticuium, 
— 'TheMauriiian Herbal*: by P.R.Willemet.. The herbal 
before us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 Wright 
Bacon's Ess. Pref. 23 Consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde.and Parkinson. 

1 2 . A collection of herbs or plants ; esp. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens; =5HEBDAiiiUii i. 


2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Vn Herbier, an 
Herball. 2^94 Plat JesvelBko. ii. 33 He may lay it 
being drie in his herball. 2665 Pepvs Diary 3 Nov., 
Leaves., of several plants, kept dry ; which preserve colour, 
however, and look very finely, better than any herball, 2722 
Steele Sped. No. 45s p 2 To collect in voluminous Herbals 
all the several Leaves of some one Tree. 2847 Emerson 
Poems (18371 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
. . In the safe herbal of the coal ? 
fb. (See quot.) nonce-use. 

2606 Chapman Genii, Usher Plays 1873 I. 278 These 
verdant herbals deeped Broome Bo pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (harbSl), a, [f. L. herbdUis (in med.L.) : 
cf. obs. F. herbal (opposed to mineral) Godef.] 

1 . Belonging to, consisting of, or made from herbs. 

, 262a tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.>, Calling of me to that 
herball dinner and leanc repast, G. Canning Anti- 

Lucretius iv. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the Field. 
289s IFesim. Gas. 4 Sept. 3/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the treatment of this disease, 
f 2 . Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Obs. 

. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 28 The least of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion. 

f He*rbalisin. Obs. rare. [f. as next -h - ism.] 
The science of herbs or plants ; botany. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. 47 The old quarrel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 1726 M. iihsvrs Athen. Brit. 
III. Qrig. Physick 46 Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, ivrit by (jato, Varro, Columella. 

. Herbalist (hDubalist). [f. Herbal sh. (or its 
source) +-iaT.] 

1 . One versed m the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

*594 I^ee Diary (Camden) 30 M*" Gherardt, the chlrurgeon 
and herbalist. x6ox Cornwallyes if. Hi. (1631) 331, 1 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 2^2 
Medc's IVks. Life 5 He %vas a curious Florist, an accurate 
Herbalist, thoroughly vers’d in the Book of Nature. 2758 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 233 It is the Eryngtnm 
marinnm of Herbalists. 2840 ‘E. Newman Brit. Ferns 
(284^) 292 We learn from the herbalists that this plant was 
muen in vogue as a medicine. 

2 . A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples ; one 
who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

2592 Greene Upst, Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Slalh.) II. 
2 z 8, 1 thought them to be some herballstes, or some apothe- 
caries. 2622 Florio, Herhaio, a Simpler, an Herhulist. 
2814 Scott tVav. Ixv, He left an old man, a herbalist, who 
was supposed to understand a little of medicine, to attend 
Wavetlcy, 285* lUustr, Catal. Gt, Exhxb, 197 These 
bunches are afterwards hung up in the herbalists’ shops. 
He*r1>alize, arch. [f. as piec. + -ize.] 
intr. ■ To collect (medicinal) herbs. Hence Her- 
balizing vbt. sb. and pjil. a. 

; X69S SiBBALD Aulohiog, 1x834) 231 , 1 wcnt and herbalized 
in the downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 89/j At the herbalizing 
least of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamtum Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren, 2769 Lloyifs Evening Post 12-14 July 4$ 
Yesterday the Apothecaries Company held their Herbalb- 
tng feast, at the Assembly-house on Blackheath, x8oi 
Charlotte Smith Solit. IVand.-W. 93 Of the fruits of her 
herbalizing. 1835 Gentl, Mag. July 3 The Briscis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on the banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 
Herbar(e, obs. var. Arbour: see Herber, 

. 2590 Spenser F. Q, 11, ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head, And deckt with flowers and berbars daintily, 
t Herba’liaU. Obs. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars') 
botany, or herbdrt-tts botanist + -an.] One skilled 
in the knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

2577 Harrison England iir. ii. (1878) 11. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the verie end of his 
herball. 2578 Lyte Dodoens Ded., This Herball . . by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diuers other 
languages translated. 2578 Banister Hist, Man v. 82 A 
little pulse or grayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoli. 

i* H6*xbaxisixi« Ohs. [f,asnext + -lB5l.] The 
knowledge of herbs ; = Herbalism. 

*597 Gebarde Herbal i. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 Curious in 
herharisme, . 2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herharisme or Herbarists there. 1834 Southey 
Doctor 1 , 240 The very pith and marrow of herGarism. 

T Herbalist. Obs. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also Hekbouist. [f. L, herbaria Hebbary, botany 
■i--3ST.] One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 

2577 Harrison England n, xx. (1878) l 329 Carolus 
Clustus, the noble berbarist. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(26x4) 505 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 2640 {title) 
Tbeatrum Boianicum : The Theater of Plants, .. by John 
Parkinson Apothecarj'e of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
1713 Derham Pkys.-Theol. x. 1. 454 Their seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Mr. 
Sam. Doody. 2794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. vUi. 77 The 
'science' which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 
herbarist or nomenclator. _ 

Herbariuin (h 3 ibe»*rium). £Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus <^550) J tbe neater of an adj., f. herba Herb, 
which gave also herhdritts botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany, both in Pliny. See -arium.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged ; a 
horius' siccus. Also, a book of case contrived for 
keeping such a collection ; the room or building in 
which' it is kept. 

• (2700-29 Tournefort JnstiL ret Herb. I. 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortum siccum appellant collectionem plantarum 
exsiccatanim qum in codicibiis vcl capsis asservantup^ 2731 
L1KN.EUS Philos. Botan., Herbaitum prxsiat omni iconi, 


necessanum omni Bolanico.] 2776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(2796) I. 33 An Approved Method of JPreparing Plants for 
an Herbarium. 27^ Martvn Ronsseaiis Bot. viil. 77 A 
hortus siccus, or herbarium, by which Latin terms we call 
a collection of dried plants. 2863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
X. 42 No plants are so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 
Mosses. 

Jig. 2870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
the elder Disraeli. 2883 Mrs. Holmden tr. Pressenses 
Study Orig. 321 Language is a tissue of metaphors .. an 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. 

.He'rbarizei arch. [f. as Herbarist + -]ze: 
cf. botanize.\ = Herbalize, Herborize. Hence 
He'rbarizlng*, Herbariza’tlon. 

1670 Lex Talionis 24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Year. . to go a Herbarizing. *7^ J. Soa.me /!««/. Hampstead 
Waters-] (R.) The Apothecaries’^ Company very seldom miss 
coming to Hampstead every spring, and here have their 
herbanzing feast 1768 Miller Gard.JDict.{ed. Z),Herbarize, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of different or new herbs 
or plants. 2794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. vi. fo To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1843 A. White in 
Li/e yas. Hamilton (2870) 237 Excuse the familiarity of one 
who has herbarized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
Serbaxy (h5*jbari), sh. [Strictly, three different 
words; ad. L. botanist, herbalist; herba- 

rium, in late L. sense * collection of dried plants 
K. herbier, and med.L. sense, ‘collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound *, OF. erbier ; L. 
herbaria (OF. herherie, erberie 13 th a in Godef.) 
botany. See Herbarium.] 

I. +1. One skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Obs. 

- 2348 Turner Names 0/ Herbes 1 The commune names 
that Herbarics and Apotecaries use. *565-73 Cooi-er 
Thesaurus, Cucumis silueslris, , . called of narbaries 
Asirtittus. 2368 Turner Herbal in. 80 The Herbarics of 
cure time saye that they are hote and dry, 

II. 2. A collection of dried plants, a herbarinm. 

1392 Percivall Sp. Did., Erholario, an herbarie, her- 

barium. x8xo E. £). Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 
Books fille'd with plants for our herbary. 

3. A place where herbs are grown ; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

26^ Jackson Creed vn. ChrisCs Atmv. I 87 Wks. VI. 
47B The sweetest flowers that grow cither in the prophetical 
or evangelical herbarjL 2774 Wabton Hist. Bng.Podry 
xxviil. (2840) 11,413 note. An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part or our ancient gardens. 
2796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1823) 42 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary in that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen, 

4. A treatise on herbs ; a herbal, {yionct-use.) 

2897 Dowden Fr, Lit. i. iii. 40 The earliest versified 

Bestiary, which is also a Volucrary, a Herbary*, and a 
Lapidary, 

III. f 6, The science of herbs ; botany, rare. 

26*7 Hakewill Apol, HI. vili. § t (1630) 246 The two 

leggcs of Physicke arc Anatomic and Herb^’e. 

+ He’rbary, a. Obs. [ad. L. herbaria {ars) : 
see Herbarium.] Relating to herbs; botanical. 
Herbary art, botany. 

1637 W, Coles in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary* 

Art hath since groaned under the .defects of many unworthy 
Authors. 

Herbegage, ‘gery, -ger(e. -geotir : see 
Harbergage, -gebt. Harbinger. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herbert, Harboury. 
a 1300 Signs be/, ^udgem. 267 in E. E. Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 3if vs ur herbegi, a^e to helle, let us neuer go. 
f Herbelade. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)orbeblade, hayrblad. [cf. It. herbolata * a 
kinde of tarte made of yoong herbes : greene sauce * 
(Florio)«OF. herbolee ‘medicine prepared with 
herbes * (Godef.). Cf, also med.L. htrbolasia ‘ pani- 
ficium herbis fartum & conditum * (Du Cange).] 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
in a crust. 


?ex39o Form 0/ Cury 13 Hebolace. Take Oynons and 
erbes and hewe hem small and do herto gode broth, and 
aray it as didest caboch. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 54 
Herbelade. Take Buttes of Porke (etc.). f 24 So Jbid.'jS 
Take a litul of he broth h® porUc was soden yn, and 
drawe hit ho^gh a streynour, and caste to the erbeblade, 
and ycFhit a boyle. 24*. Noble Bk. Ccokry (1883) 58 To 
male hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of Harbinger. 
S6rber(Q, -cir, -our, common ME. forms of 
Arbour, esp. in its earlier senses. Green plo^ herb- 
pr flower-garden, orchard. 

Herb6r(e, -age, obs. ff. Harbour, -age. 
Herberewe, -rejen, obs. ff. Harbour and v. 
Serber^a^e : see Harbergage. 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ft. 
Harbinger. Herbergery: sec Harb^geri- 
Herbergh, -ber;, -berw(e. etc., ME forms 
of Harbour sb.^ and v. Herberi, -y(e» 
Harboury sb., Harbry v. 

+ Herberie, erberie.^ Obs. nzr^ [a-. . • 

erberie, herberie, a collection of neroSj 
market, ‘herbes; increase, pronsion, 01 

herbes ' (Cotgr.), Herb : see-Er.r.j Herb, 

collectively, ‘store' of herbs; herbage. 

«24oo Pillill c/ Susan 8 Of erbus and of crberi {v.r. 


herb- 
or store of 
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erbage], so auenauntiiche l>dibt. 'lbid» ii Of Erbcn and 
Alees, Of alle Mancr of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beriih: 
see Habbour sb. and v. 

Serbescent (hsjbe'sent), a. [f. L. herba 
Herb +-ESOENT.] Growing like a herb; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, //rr-Acrcrw/^growing to an herb. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Uerbescentj growing into a herb or in the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve : see Herb Ive. 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 
a-grace, and corruptly herbgrass, herby-grass. 
[app. of English origin : supposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, H&rh of Kepcittauce^ out of the 
formal coincidence of the name Rue with Rue v. 
and sh. repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Theatr. Bot, 134 says ‘ from 
the many good properties wherunto it serveth ^) 
Notwithstanding Turner, not known in French.] 

1 . An old name for the herb Rue, Ru(a gj^aveo^ 
lens, (Now Obs, or dial.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herbcs^ RuiaX^ called., in cnglishe 
and frenche, Rue and herbe grace, in dutch, Ruten. xS77 
B. Googe Heresbac/Cs Husb. ni. (1586) 122 b, Tate of Gar- 
like heades, seven ounces, of hearbecrace three handfuls. 
1592 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 4 Some^ of them smiled 
and said *rue was called herb which though they 

scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and it 
was never too late to say miserere. 1593 Siiaks. Rich, //, 
111. iv. 105 lie set a Banke of Rcw, sowre Herbe of Grace: 
Rue, eu’n for ruth, heere shortly shall be scene, In the re- 
membrance of a Weeping Queene. 1602 — Ham. iv. v. 182 
Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. Wee may call 
it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies. C1610 Rowlands Terrible 
Battell^H Augeliiea is but a rotten root, Hcarbe*grace in 
scome, I trample vnder-foot. i66s_R. Hooke Mierogr. 141 
The surface of Rue, or Herbgrass, is polish’d. 1679 G- R. 
tr. Boyatuau*s Theai. World i. 27 Rue, or as we call it. 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. Wollev yml. N, York (18601 44 
The vertuc of Rue or Herb-a-grace. 1863 Comh, Mag. 
July 39 Shakspeare’s ‘ herb o* grace ' is sadly corrupted, and 
hardly recognizable under the form 'herby-grass *. 

2 . In general sense : a herb of virtue or valuable 
properties. 

x866 Treat. Bot. s.v. V^rhena^ Vervein has ever been 
held to be *an herb of grace’, and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.]. 

3 . {Herb of graul) fig. 

x6ox Shaks. Alts Well iv, v. x8 Indeed sir she was the 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the hearbe of grace, 
X87S Tennyson Q. Mary m, iv, Mercy, that herb*of«grace, 
Flowers now but seldom. 

Hesrbicarni*vorou8, a. [f. herbi-y combining 
f. L. herba Herb + carnivorous.'] * Living on both 
vegetable and animal food’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.). 
Herbicolous (hsibi'kd^Ias), a. [f. L. herba 
grass + inhabiting + -00s.] Gro>ving on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 Berkeley OutL Brit. Fungology. Gloss. Herbicolx.) 
x886 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Herbicolous^ living on herbs. 
Herbid (hsubid), a. rare. ? Obs. [ad. L. her- 
bid-uSyi. herbal see-lD. Inobs.F. herbide (Godef.).] 
Grassy, grass-like. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods DUp. 349 It beares an herbid 
and patulous umbell. 1727 Bailey voI. II, Herbid^ full of 
grass or herbs. 

HerbiferonS (hsibi-feras), a. [f. L. herhifer 
grass-bearing + -ous.] Bearing or producing herbs. 

1656 Blount G/owergr., Herbife'rous^ bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. 1731-5* in Miller Card. Diet. 1830 Westvt. 
Rev. XIII. 208 Modern artists have none of the nerbiferous 
taste of the Greeks. ... 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger: see 

HABBtROAGE, -BINGE, -BINGER. 

tHe’rbish., a. Obs. [f. Herb + -ish.] Re- 
sembling a herb ; greenish. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 70 b, Out of the which come furtb 
floures, without of an herbishe color, 1578 L^TE Dodoens 
VL xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whicbe 
doo open into flowers of an herbish colour. 

Herbist. Obs. [f. Herb + -ist, after F. her- 
hisiel] -Herbalist. 

i6ii Cotcr., HerbistCy an Herbist, or HerbalHst .. that 
vnderstands the nature, and temper ofhearbes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Herbalist or Herbist. 

+ He’rbister. Sc. Obs. [f. as prec. + -eb : cf. 
barrister y chorister.'] = prec. 

1623 Kingsof Scot, in /frtr/.il//fc.(Malh.)III. 463Agood 
medicinar and herbister. 

•fHerblvel Obs., Also herb Ivy, herb Eve. 
[a. OF. herbe ivCy f. ivCyAjuga Chamsepiiys ; sup- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fern, deriv. of if yew.] 
a. A name for Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamsepitys, 
b. Back’s-hom Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. c. 
Ruck’s-hom or Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. 

[czzSs Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/21 Ostragiuin, 
i. herbyue, i. lipewurt.] c 1386 Chaucer Nttds Pr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yuegrowjmg in oureyeerd thermeryis. Sinou. 

Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Cornu ceraij L herbive. 1548 
Turner Names of Herhesy Coronopus. .xs. called in Cam- 
br^’ge, herbe Iuc..it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London. 1551 — Herbal I. M ij, Coronopus . . is called in 
Englysbe herbe lue or Crow'fooie p!ani[ay]ne. . 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. xvUi. 28 Called in English. .Ground Pyne, Herbe 
lue, Forget me not, and field Cyprus. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Dict.y Yvoy ground pine, herbe luie. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
ir.xcri.§2. 347 Buckes home is called., of many herbe luie, 


or herbe Eue. x6xr Cotcr., Ive arihritiqucy Hearbe lue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

II Herbivora(h3ibi*v6ra), ji.//. Zool. [neut. 
pi. (sc. atiitnalia) of L. herbivonts herb-eating.] 
A general name for animals, csp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants, spec. The name of a. 
division of Marsupials,- including the kangaroos; 
and of a division of Cetacea. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geo/. I. 152 They serve to attest the 
contiguity of land inhabited by large herbivora. 1890 A. R. 
Wallace Danoinism x8 There will also be carnivora 
destroying the herbivora. 

Herbivore (h 5 ’jbivo»i). [a. F. herbivore (i 748 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. herhivor-us HEitBlVoitous.] 
A herbivorous animal ; one of the Herbivora. 

x8S4 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc.y Organ, Nat. I. 254 
The herbivore, .is, in Australia, a leaping animal. X879 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics xx,. 17 That the carnivore may live 
herbivores must die. 

Herbivority (h 5 jbiv^*riti). rare, [f, mod.L. 
herbivor-us + -(1)ty.] Herbivorous nature, 

1859 R. Owen in Encyct. Brit. XVII. 159/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the herbi- 
vority of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Herbivorous (hojbrvSros), a. [f. mod.L. 
kerbivor-us herb-eating -h -ous.] Herb-eating; 
applied to those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or the leaves of plants. 

x66i Lovell Hist. Anifn.fy Min. Introd., Blrd^ which arc 
..herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 1794 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 409 If the bones were those of car- 
nivorous animalsand herbivorous. 1848 Carpenter Anim. 
Phys. 33 The laige herbivorous quadrupeds, such as ihe ox. 
1863 tr. Hariwig's Sea fy Wond. xui. 240 The sea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous. 

THerb Jobu. Obs. [transl. med.L. herba 
JohanniSy F. herbe de Saint-Jeatty in sense 1.] 

1 . St. John’s-wort, Hypericum perforatum. 

[£1265 Voe, Plants in Wr.-WGlckcr 557/18 YHsy herbe 

Johan, uelderude.} ^1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Erbe Ion, 
or Seynt lonys v/oti^ perforatOyfuga demoniwiy yiericon. 
€ 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 092 Walle wort, herbe lohn, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & camamelle. 

2 . App. a name for some tasteless herb of neutVal 
qualities ; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent. 

[Cotgrave has: Herbe de S. learty thin-Ieaucd Mugwort; 
some also call Ctarie so.] 

16x4 'T.AosusDeints Banquet 307 Balme, with the desti- 
tution of Gods blessing, doth as much good, as a branch of 
hearbedobn in our Pottage. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clerpf n. i, ^ for that parcel) of the Cestimonie .. h is a 
Herbe-Iohn in the pot to the purpose of my allegation. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. n. (1669) 12/1 Like Herb- 
John in the pot, that does neither much good nor hurt. 1679 
Hist. Jetzer 33 The Bbbop of I.ausanne, being a Fleg- 
matick and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John 
in the whole proceeding. 

Herbless (baubles), a. [f. Herb j^. + -less.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

x68* Tate Abs. 4- Aehii. 11. xio8 His bed the herbless 
ground. 18x7 Byron Manfred li. Where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect’s wing Flit o’er the herbless granite, 
1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 84 An herbjess waste of stone. 

Herblet (haublel). [f. as prec. + -let. Cf. 
obs. F. herbelelte.] A little herb. 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb, iv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
wither'd : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vponyou 
strew. 18x4 Cary Dante Purg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh herblets. X842 G. Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II, No. 10. 7 The forget-me-not, the ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic herblets. 

t He'rblin^. Obs. [f. as prec. + -likg. Cf. 
shrubling.'] = prec. 

xs6* Turner II. 34 Lepidium yt Pliny describeth 
is no herblyng but a long and a great herbe. 

Herb-man. A man who deals in herbs. 

X58Q Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tongy Yn verditrier ou 
verdurierfy an hearbe mao or woman which fumisheth a 
house with hearbes, bowes, and like greene things. 1598 
Florio, HerbaiOy an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace : see Hekb-gkace. 

Herbor(e, -bour(e, -bor;, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME, ff. Habboub sbAy v. 
Herborgerie, -borgere, -borons, -bpry: 
see Habbergeby, -binger, -borous, -brt. 

_ Herborist (h^uborist). [a. F. kerhoriste (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herboliste 1530), 

* derived from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L, arbor' (Darmesteter); cf the more etj’mo- 
logical synonyms Herbalist, Herbarist, also the 
history of Abboub sb.] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m, JvH. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal xt Solanum lignosum. x6ox Chester 
Mart,y Dial.\xx.\Vy For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
1698 M.^ Listek Joum. Paris (1609) 61 All the most curious 
Herborists in Europe. x8zx J. E, Smith xiiMem. (1832) I, 
503 Some of our best herborists. 

He:rboriza*tioii, [n. of action f. Herborize : 
so F. herborisaiiori.] 

1 . The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 38^5 The BookM-ls divided Into Six 
Herborisations, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with in the Course of the Walk. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
ted, s) 303 Jussieu announced excursions in the fields, or 
herborizations, and appointed his rendezvous near one of 
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the b.arriers at eight o’clock. 1852 Tii. Ross Humloldts 
Traxt. I. XV. 490 We made a long herborization in a thick 
forest. 

% 2. By confusion for Arborization. 

1778 Nat. Hist, in A nn. Reg, i lo/i Agates and jaspers coij. 
taining curious spots, shades, and herborizations. 1785 
Maty in New Review Oct. 269 Mr. Daubenton gives an 
account of three different kinds of herborizations. ‘.amongst 
which are those found on agals. 

Herborize (houborsiz), v. [a. F. herborhe-r 
(1611 in Cotgr.) * derived from by ‘confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree : cf. arborisep 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the more etymological herhar- 
he, htrbalize.] 

1 . inir. To tend herbs or plants ; to garden, ran. 

1664 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxiii. 109 Little Mattocks, 

Pickaxes. .Pruning-knives, and other instruments requisite 
for herborising [1653 gardning]. 

2 . To gather herbs ; to botanize. : 

1749 Stack in Phil, Trans, XLVI. 52 They herborized 

together in Catalonia. 1825 tr. Ciess De Genlit Mem. V. 
38, I went with my little companion to herborize in the 
woods. 1865 Pall MallG. No. 134, ii/i To herborize on 
the slopes of Parnassus. 

Hence HeTborizer, one who herborizes ; Het- 
borizing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1789 CoxE Trav. Szvitz.l. ix. Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborising excursions. 1853 FrasePs Mag, 
XLVII. Herborizing never ceased.. to be the scholar's 
chief delight. x88* Sala in Jllustr. Lend, News 16 Sept. 
295, I am not as Jean Jaques was, a ‘ herboriser', I only 
study ‘pot herbs 

Herborized, ppl. a. [see Herborization 2.] 
Used by confusion for arborized : see Arborize. 

X788 tr.Fourcroy's Nat, Hist. 4 Chem. I. 275 M. Dan- 
benton has shewn, .that herborized stones contain very fine 
mosses. 

Herbose (hSiboa's), <1. [ad. L. herbds-us, f. 
herba : see -OSE.] Abounding in herbs or herbage. 

X721 Bailey, Herbose, Grassy, full of Grass or Herbs. 
a 1763 Bvrom Crit, Rem., Her. Odes iii. xviii. in Chalmers 
Eng. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically call’d herhosel x8^ tr. Pouchets 
l/nwerse (1871) 42 In the Phoenician traditions, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

Hence Herbo'slty, rare. 

1731-52 Miller Gard.Dict., Herhosity, grassiness, abend- 
ance of herbs. 

Herbour, obs. var. Arbour ; see Herber. 
Herbour, -bourgh, -bourough,' -bowr(e, 
obsl ff. Harbour sb. and v. 

X486 Bk. Si. Albans Fvij b. Ye shall say thus: An hert 
Herbourghilh. 

Herbous (bSubas), a. [ad. L. herbos-usi see 
prec, and cf. F, herbeux, -euse.] Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb; herbaceous. 

17x2 H. More's Enthus. Tri. Schol. 52, 1 had usually wcel 
Herbous Scents in my Nostrils. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s. V, yujubey The Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rosewise. X893 ScritnePs 
Mag. Xin^24/i Tall, herbous vegetarion. 

Herb Paris.; [ad. med.L. herba paris; in 
Fr. herbe d Paris, pariseile. The origin of the 
name is obscure ; some explain paris as the genitive 
of L, par * equal, a mate, a pair *, in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quOt, 1 864) ; 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Paris quadrifolia (N.O. 
Trtlliacex)y also called True-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and just beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. . 

[1558^ Matthiolus in Dioscaridem 539 Plantam quad 
herbarioruih vulgus Herbam Paris appeJJat. 1568 Turner 
Herbal i. 19 (not in ed. 1551) Y« same herbe Is called of y^ 
Barbaras writers Herba parish 
X578 Lyte Dodoens in. bexvii. 425 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke . . vppon the whiche growe foure leaues. JS97 
Gerarde Herbal ii. IxxxV. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris, .is proued 
to represse the force of poison. 1864 Prior PlanUn. (1870} 
111 Herb Paris, incorrectly so spelt.. being.. Paris, 
Herb of a pair, of a'betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk like a trulove-knot, th« 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, Herb Trti- 
love, a 1888'MARy Howitt Autobiog. bSSo) I, 41 In other 
spots flourished . . the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central angles of its four leaves. 

Herbreoure, var. of Herbryour, Obs. 
Herbri, var. H abboubt sb. and Hakbrt •n., Obs- 
Herb Robert, [ad. med.L. Aerba Koberlt- 

The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.] 

- The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium {G. Robertiarnwi)y'fitla 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. ^ 
0x265 Yoc, Plants in Wr.-Wulcker' 558/6 Herba Roberts^ 
herbe Robert, chareuille. 1483 Cath. Angl, 183/2 Herb* 
Rohtrty herba Roberti. xs6a Turner A/tr^a/ii. 136* .>57® 
Lyte Dodoens i. xxxii. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geramuny 
is called, .in English Herbe Robert. X579 Lancham Garci. 
Health (1633) Herbe . . stauncheth bloud 01 

greene wounds brused and applyed. 1747 Wesley 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction .of Herb Robert. x8*6 K. 
Dicby Broadst. Hon. (1846 II. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the 2Qth of April, the day of St. Robert founder ol 
the Carthusians. 

Herbrough, obs. form of Harbour v. 

Herbry, var, Harboury sb. and Harbry v., Obs. 
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t HeTbryage. Sc. Obs. [f. herbry, Harbodrt 
sb. or HXbbut V. + -age.] Entertainment, lodging. 

C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 1x8 Bot he was than Jeit still at 
herbryage. 

tHerbryour. »SV. Obs. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, boron-, [f. herhty, herhery, Hakboury : 
cf. Harbinger and Harboorer.] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in -pL an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
or a camping-ground ; ^kerbergery Harbinger 2. 

1375 Barbour Brtice xvi. 465 The dowglass with lhame 
ferd, That had thar herbreouris {E. herbrj’ourisJ all slajTie. 
IHd. xviii. 334 Thai . . saw thavr herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that maneir. 

i He’rbulerxt, a. Obs. rare -®. [f. L. /lerba : cf. 
iiirbuUntuSy f. Ittrba.] = Herbose. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.t Herbulent {fierbulentus), full of 
grass or hearbs. 

Herbure, •burgh(e, -btirhCe, etc., obs. ff.' 
Harbodr sb."^ and v. Herburgage, -burger : 
see Harbergage, Harbinger. 

He*rb-wife, =next. 

*583 Hollvband Cam^o di Fiar iir There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. ^ x63x Act Com. 
Counedl Lend. 1 Oyster wiues, Herbe wiues. Tripe wlues, 
and the like. 1825 Jamieson, Yirb-wi/c, rm old woman, who 
pretends to be acquainted with the medicinal qualities of 
herbs. 1891 C. Creighton Epidemics Herb-wives 
and gardeners also prospered. 

B^e'rb*WOIliail. A woman who sells herbs. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 9a Why, your herb-woman; she 
that sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 2642 
Ordin. ^ Declar. Lords ^ Cow., Lords Day s Any Fruit- 
erers or Hearbe-women. 1750 Chestehf. Lett. (1792) III, 
ccxxix. 40 Even the herb-women at Athens were correct 
judges of it. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristopk. (1872) II, 472 
Euripides the son of the herb-woman. 

Herby (ho-ibi), a. [f. Herb sh. -i- -t.] 

1 . Full of or abounding in herbs ; grassy. 

*55* Huloet, Herby, or full of herbs, or hauynge herbes, 
herbidus. 16x1 CoTCR-, Herbageux^ grassie, hearbie. e x6xi 
Chapman Iliad v. 39 An herby seat on broad b’camander’s 
shore. 16x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 720 Columbus.. 
After many dayes..incountred with that Heroie Sea. x8^ 
C Edwardes Sardinia aio The herby slope. 

2 . Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous ; pertain; 
:ng to or characteristic of herbs. 

xSS* Huloet, Herby, or pertaynynge to herbes, kerbarius. 
1578 Lyte Doaoens iii. xxxvi. 367 The flowers of a white 
gxeene or herby colour. X570LANGHAM Gard.'Healtk (1633') 
189 Maudlinwort, or the herby part of the wilde Dasy. x688 
R. Holme It. The Bean Caper is an herby, not 

a wooddy stalk. 1784 Iwamley Dairying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a herby nature. x8^ T« Hardy Wessex 
Taletf Inierlapers (1889) 171 The herby .breath of cows. 

. Herbygage, -bynger, -byr^^ : see Harber- 
qaoe, -bjnger, -bour. 

Here, Herce, obs. forms of Hark, Hearse. 
Hercogamy (hsjkp-gami). Sol. Also herb-, 
[f. Gr. ^pnus fence, barrier + yafsos, •yofua marriage.] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Herooga’mic, 
Herco’ffamous aef/s., unable to be self-fertilized: 
see quot; 1880, ■ 

x^ Gray Struct. Sot,{zd.6) I, 414/2 Hercogamous 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy. 1883 D. W. Thompson tr, Muller's 
Feriil. Flcnverszo Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dichogamic to herkogamic flowers, 
X887 H. M, Ward tr. Sachs"' Pkys. Plants 799 All the 
marvellous adaptationsof Dichogamy, Heterostylism, Herko- 1 
gamy, .may be looked upon in this sense. ' 

Hercotecto'JUC, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Gr. ; 
%pKOT wall, barrier + rfKTovtnos Tectonic.] Of or 
pertaining to the construction of walls or fortifica- i 
tions. 

x6w Sir S. Morland (title) The Count of Pagan’s Jlethod 
of Delineating .. Fortifications .. Reduced to English 
Measure, and converted into Hercotectonick- Lines.’ 
t HerCTlla'liean, a.^ Obs. rare. [f. L. Herat- 
lane-usy f. Hercules : see -an.] « Herculean ; in 
quot., humorously, *very strong*. 

1604 Dekker xst Pi, Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Here’s 
most Herculanian tobacco. 

Herculanean (h 5 aki«ui-nian), ff.2 [f. L 
Herculane-its belonging to Herculaneum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town in Cam- 
pania, which was buried with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and has in modem 
times been partly e-veavated. 

1780 CowpER Pregr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pols and pans. 1819 Wordsw. September 1819, ia, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (horklK-lian), a. [f. L. Heratle-tts, 
f. Hercules tsee below) + -an. Cf. F. Hereuleeu.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herculean pillars, straits t see Hercul^ i c. 
x6xo CkestePs Tri. (Cheiham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing ■ 
HercuUan Clubbes in their hands- 16x3 Purchas Pilgrim- '' 
age (1614I 233 The Arabike tongue .. It is now the most , 
universall in the world ,, from the Herculean Pillars to the i 
Molluccas. CX645 Howell Lett, xlvili. (1754) 354 You 
have knocked him down with a kind of Herculean Club, j 
X678CUDWORTH Intell.Syst. i. iii. §33. X4X That the Mediter- 
rancM Sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
Straits. x8oa Bf.ddoes ix. 17 It [epilftps>0.'was like- 
wise called ine Herculean complaint, an appellation which 
medical etymologists are purzled to explain. 


2 . Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, or la- 
bours; prodigiously powerful or vigorous; gigantic. 

XS95 Nashe Sajron Walden 116 The more than Herculean 
• fury he was in. xddyMiLTON/^.Z. ix. xo6oThc Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson. X791 Boswell yokmon an, 1750 (1831) 
1.201 Addison's style .though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson’s Herculean vigour. 18x4 Byron Cor- 
sairi. ix, Robust hut not Herculean — to the sight No giant 
frame sets forth his common height. 1891 SpeciaioriS Sept., 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean. 

b. iratisf. Of things : Strong, powerful, violent. 
x6o2 Marston Antonio^s Rev. ti- iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 100 Let 
mine out-woe me : mine’s Hurculean woe. x664 - Power Exp. 
Philos. 135 The first (which is the main and Herculean- 
Argument). X747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxv, The 
four Herculean Medicines, Opium, T*he Bark, Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed 1 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

5. Of a labour or task : Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules* labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules ; excessive, immense. 

16x7 Moryson //!«. To Rdr. T v. The adding of these 
severall values in each dales journy, Had been an Herculean 
labour. 1732 Berkeley .4/«]^Ar.i.§rAcquiringtrueknow. 
ledge, that Herculean labour. X875 Scrivener Lect. Text 
N. Test. 13 An herculean task, to which not one life but 
many must needs be devoted. 

SerCUldS (h 5 *jki«l/z). [L., ad. Gr. 

f. "H/xJ, Hera, wife of Zeus + nXios glory, 
renown, lit. ‘having or showing the glor^’ ofHera*.] 

1 . A celebrated hero of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, who after death was ranked among the gods 
and received divine honours. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
'labours* imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 
and asseverations. 

c X369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1058 Thogh I had hadde 
..al ‘the strengihe of Ercules. isgt T. Wilson Lvgike 
(1580) 74 b, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast in the mire, 
whicbe man. .cried to Hercules for helpc. 1581 Pettie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ, Cotto. t. (1586) 2x A travel and charge farre 
I greater than the twelve labors of Hercules, n 1592 Greene 
George a Greene Wks. (Rtidg.) 259/1 'Not Hercules against 
two ’ the proverb is. 1678 Pryoen All for Lcaif n. i, O 
Hercules 1 Why should a Man like this. .Be all the care of 
heav’n I Ibid., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius 1 

b. A representation of Hercules or a strong man. 

I 1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 164 (He] was taken with 
: nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 

table, X753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) I. vii, xciu. 427 The arms 
of the bouse of Brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 

c. Pillars of Hercules, Hercules^ Pillars \ the 
rocks Calpd (now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), 
on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Hercules; Straits ef Hercules. Hence an 
ultimate limit, the ne plus ultra. 

1387 Trevisa Higden iRolIs) I. 298 To }?e see Gaditanus, 
here Hercules his pileres stondek; 1581 Pettie Guaszo's 
Civ. Conv. II. {i 5S6* 87 Wc must laie before us the noble de- : 
vise of Charles the fifth, to ivit, the pUlers of Hercules, and 
to dispose, ourselves to ^oe beyond them. X644 Milton 
Areop. (Atb.> 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his rew’ard, 

1 and IS at hLs Hercules pillars in a warm benefice.. X855 
Macaulay //iVA Eng. xvm,The Mediterranean squadron., 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 

2 . One who resembles Hercules in strength; a 
man of prodigious strength ; a big man. 

X567 Triall Treas. (X850I xi Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules! For all his bragqes, he is nowe runne aw-ay. 
1768-74 Tuckfr Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 561 Others there are, 
who can be satisfied with nothing less than heroism in self- 
denial ; they must be . . Herculeses to subdue ail monsters. 
1858’ Gen. P, Thomfson Audi Alt. I. xlii, 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. 

3 . A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight used like the ram or ' monkey ’ 
in a pile-driving machine, L. A kind of machine 
for cleansing the streets. 

1794 Rigging Sf Seamanship I. 80 The Hercules is used 
for setting straight the shank, welding., the arms to the 
shank, of large anchors. It consists of a weight of about 
400 lb faced with steel, and a long iron shank. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 425/1 The ' Hercules *, a ^nderous mass of won 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted originally 
by a gang of men u'lth ropes, but afterwards by steam 
power, and allowed to fall by its own weight, 1890 Daily 
Netvs X Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the ‘ Her- 
cules* machine — an opt name for the Augsan stable of 
London .. T^is new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes, half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in width of the dirtiest street space in London. 

4 . Entom. {vX\, Hercules Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicom beetle, Dpusstes (or Megasoma) Her- 
cules, about five inches in length. 

x8i6 Prisc- Wakefield Nat. Hist. Insects Iv, 28 llie 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules, and is a Native 
of South America. 1840 Swainsom Nat. Hist. Insects 232 
Turn to . . the Hercules beetle . . it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that this gigantic insect Is completely arboreal. 

6 . Bot. ^ Hercules* club. 

i7S6P.Browne ynw/i/rn (X789) iS9Zanthoxj’lum. .Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yellow Hercules. 

6. Astran. A name of one of the northern con- 
stellations, figured as a man kneeling on his right 
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knee ; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 
writers as Ipyoyactly, genunixtts, ingenicUf)lus, 
the ' kneeler 

x(^4 Moxon Astron. (ed. 3I 212 Engonasis. .&omz 
"’fli have It to be Hercules, that miglity Conqueror. 1727— 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Ihe stars in tbe constellation Her- 
bies, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XU. X48 Hercules, one of the old constellations, called 
eiyovaaiv by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as ‘a figure like that of aman in sorrow’. [Hj’- 
ginus Poet. Astron. (b.c. 10) has En Gonasin. Hunc Ena- 
losthenes Herculem dicit.] 

7 . Comb. Hercuies-lihe adj. ; Hercules* all- 
heal, a perennial umbelliferous plant, Opopanax 
Chironium ; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules knot, a kind of knot, attributed to Hercules, 
very difficult to undo ; Hercules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining operations. 

1597 Gekarde Herbal 850 "Hercules Alheale or Wound- 
wort. . X882 CAOLFEILD& Saward Diet. Needlcivorh, * Her- 
cules Braid, a thick corded w’orsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. x6or Holland Pliny II. 305 As for 
grecne wounds, it is wonderfull how soon they will be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a "Hercules knot. 
1646 SxR T. Browne Ep. v. xxi. 265 i he true lovers 
knot.. had perhaps its orlginall from Nodus Herculanus, 
or that_ which was called Hercules his knot. 1593 Bacchus' 
Bounlie in Harl. Misc. (1809) 11 . 304 All the other gods and 
goddesses, *Hercules-like, are cloyed with such cholericke 
clubbes. t88x Raymond M iuing Gloss.,* Hercules fmvdcr, 
x88a Cosp Amer. Mining Code 101 The prindpal explosives 
u<;ed in miningare. .rend-rock, Hercules, .and other powders. 
Hercules’ club. [From the club which Her- 
cules is represented as beating ; see prec., sense i.] 

a. The name of a plant, Xauthoxylon Clava-Her- 
cnlis‘, also, Aralia sjnnosa {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

b. A kind of firework, e. ‘ A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance’ (Brewer). 

1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2362/3 Rockets . , Reporters, Hercules 
Club..tv5th all manner of other Fire-works were discharged, 
x88a J. Smith Did. Econ. Plants, Hercules' Club . . of the 
Bean Caper family.. Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
timber. 

Hercnlite. [f. Hercul-es + -itb.] A kind 
of explosive : see quot. 

x8^ Pall Mali G. x Sept. 7/1 Hcrculite, a new French 
explosive, Is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of sawdust, 
camphor, nitrate of potash, and several substances that are 
kept secret. 

GSercyniau (hsisimian), a. [f. L. Hercynia 
(sc. silva) =* Gr. ‘Epxvwor bpvfibs the Hercynian 
forest (see below and -an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it; esp. in 
more recent times to the Erzgcbiige, whence 
Hercyttian ^tteiss. 

X598 Grf.newey Tacitus' Dcscr. Gennanie iv. 266 The 
Hercynian forrest doth containe the Catti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 R. yohuson's Kingd. 4- Commso. 
276 Bohemia.. is incompassed with great Alountaines and 
the Hercynian woods. 1885 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. fed. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing white or grey felspar, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica..(tenned the Herej’nian gneiss). 

Sercynite (hsusinsit). Min. Also herein-, 
hyrein-. [Named Hercynit, i.'L. Hercy- 

nia (see prec.).] Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1849 J. NicoLil/f«. 251 Herc^mite. 1887 Dana 
215 I/ercynite, a spinel afibrding on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2-9 per cent, of magnesia. 

Serd (bald), sb.^ Forms: i heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3- herd; also 3-5 bird, 

4 byrde, 4-6 herde, 5-6 heerd, ( 5-7 heard. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. heord str. fem.=OLG. Vierda (MLG. 
herde), OHG. herta (MHG. hert{e, Get. herde), 
ON. hjprH (Sw., Da. hjord), Goth, hairdax-^ 
OTeut.*/ie?7/i- = pre-Teut.*X’er//^<S : ziS^x.pdrdha-s 
troop, OSl.iv. creda herd, flock.] 

1 . A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under tbe charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 
present, and the sense is scarcely distinct from 2.) 

axooo Ags. Yec. in Wr.-Wulcker 274/18 Arimerdum, 
hiord. cioQO Ags.Gosp. Matt. xxvj. 31 purh b>^es 
siege byS seo heord todriEfed. rxooo /Elfbic Exod. in. 1 
He draf his heorde to inneweardum 5am westene. 1484 
Caxton Fables of dEsop in. vi. The wulf whicbe is enemy 
of thy heerd. 15*6 Ti.sDALEjT/nntv.ii Thenras there nyc 
vnto tbe mountayns a greate heerd of sivync J^inge. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. L (1586) 3 b, 
cattel lowing hard by me. a 1700 Drvden Ovids Me . 

I. Wks. 1808X11. 90 With this he did a herd of goats com 

troul. *750 Gray Elegi' i, The lomng herd winds sIo«i> 
o’er the lea. 1865 H, H. Dixon Field 4 Fem ml 234 A 
well-known breeder has a herd of shorthorn^ r -r 

”b. As contrasted with flock (sec Fl^k 3)» 
esp. in the phrase herds and flocks, Idra is re 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic 
ISS, G6U1.NC De .Vcmiax i. S But th. rTr/e- 

Hue in flockes and bearded *59^ Br* neridi. 

Serni. i. i6 Heards and (lockes of ^^fhelicrd, 

j 6 ii Bibuc Lev. xivil. 3= Coactram? lha t aha 
or of the flock. 1740 t Ft" Ts. 

lo slaughter, and our herds dcstrt) . *073 . , . become. 

H-oA-repMulthadinousasourflOctsanaheri h 

+ c. /?". A spiritual flock : 
c 1000 Imi. pjly m Thorpe etoc. Lo'f }}- 3/“? 

.. rihtwis hyrde ofer errstene heorde. eitJS Lame, ilen- 
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95 Erest he seal hine seolfne wi 5 sunnan isleoran and 
seo'ftSan his* heorde. i6xa Tv>o ^oble K. i. iv. The impar- 
tial gods, who from the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who * 

2 . A company of animals of any kind, feeding or 
travelling in company ; a school (of whales, por- 
poises, etc.). 

c J20S Lay. 305 Heo funden ane heorde of heorlen. c 1*50 
Getu ^ Ex. 2988 And gnaites bird Sor Sicke up-wond. C1385 
Chaucer Z,. 6. IV. 1212 The hirde of hertis Is 1 -founde 

a-non. 0x440 Promp, Pan*. ^2^/^ Heerde, or flok of 
beestys, what so eujT they be, polia. c 1470 in Hon, Shefe 
^ G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 30 An Herde of swannys, 
An Herde of cranys, An Herde ofwrennys. An Herde ofalle 
dere. 1500 Spekser F . Q. hi. vii. i An Hynd forth singled 
from the heard. 1675 Teonge 7 The porpuses 

com in heards on boath syds the ship. 1697 Dryden 
yEneid VII. 21 Herds of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors cars. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 324 The mnsly 
Boar is singled from his Herd. XB39 T. Beale S/erm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or ‘ schools which are formed by the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds. 0x847 ja Knenvlcdge (1883) 
188/2 Herds of the Acthna bellts in prime condition. x8^ 
Tyndall ( 7 fao. i.xvi. 118 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 187S Jowett Plato (ed.2) HI. 682 Herds of 
elephants, 1897 Daily Hews 15 July 5/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of extinction. 

b. To break herd : to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 Woman of Honor 1 . 151 They dare not break herd, 
afraid of the ridicule of idiots for not resembling them. 

3 . A large company of people ; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense : cf. b. 

a X400 St. Alexins (Vernon MS.) 182 Sittinge in a chirche- 
5erde Among pore men an herde. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vi. 

§ 7 He retir’d in the noonday, and in the face ofthat Rebel- 
lious Herd from Wells to Somerton. a X700 Dryden (J,), 
Where one (iato shines, Count a-degenerale herd of Catilines. 
18x8 Jas. .Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 290 A herd of para- 
sites and syc^hants. a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey ii. 
ii. (185S) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. The herd', the multitude, the common people, 
the rabble. Often qualified by common, vulgar, etc. 

x6ox Shaks. yul. C. 1. ii. 266 When he percelu’d the 
common Heard was ^fad he reTus’d the Crowne. 1665 Glan- 
viLL Scepsis Sci.^. vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. x6^ Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them ? 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want jhe thoughtless herd pursue. 2835 Thirl- 
WALL Greece I. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar herd .. by his robust frame. 1894 Gladstone 
tr. Horace's Odes lit. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 

c. Of things : A great number, a mass. 

x6i8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (1872) Introd, 18 Seeing 
the herd uf hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the Thames, xjsx Harris HermesWkti. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and white, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as herdd>reed, •bull, •dnver, 
-flock, -stall, -stvarm ; herd-abandoned adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xiv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulyth the oxen to drawe euyn. 1583 Stany- 
HURST Mneis i, (Arb.) 31^ Clustred in heerdswarme Fcarc 
away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger or hluecot. 
Ibid. 35 From their region with prede too gather an beard- 
flock. 1607 Topsell Beasts (1658) 183 To provide 

Goats for herd-breed and profit. zSaz Shelley Adonais 
xxxiii, A herd-abandoned deer. 0x839 Milman 
Hymn Wks. 2839 II. 357 Why satt’st thou idle, Reuben, 
*mid thy herd-stalls t 

Hence Herdlike a.] Herdwiso adv., like a herd. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 189 Herd-wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather. 

Serd, sb:^ Forms : 1-2 hierde, i hiorde, 
hyrde, 1-3 heorde, 1-6 hirde, 3-5 hurde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 . 
heerde ; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 {Sc. -9) bird, (4 hered, 
5 hirid, 5erd, 6 hierd, heird, hurd, heard) ; 4- 
herd. [Com. Teut. : OE. hirde, hierde, etc. = OS. 
hirdt, herdi (MDu. hirde, herde, MLG. herde'), 
OHCt, hiiii (MHG. and mod.Ger. hirte), ON. 
huHir (Sw. herde. Da. hyrde), Goth, hairdeisi-^ 
OTeut. ^herdjo-z, f. herdd- Herd 

1 . A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals; a herdsman. Now usually with word pre- 
fixed, as cenvherd, nvineherd, but in Scotland and 
north of England still a common word for shepherd. 

cjs^'CarPus Gloss. 313 Bobnlais, hriShiorde. C897 K. 
JElpreo Gregory's Past. xvii. 209 Ure ealdan fsedras waron 
ceapes hierdas. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxv. 32 Swa swa 
se hyrde [Lindisf. & Rushw. hiorde; Hatton heorde] 
asyndrajj t>a seep fram tyceenum. ^2275 Lamb. Hom.qj 
Amos het a reo 3 er heorde. czsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe 
engel cudde f>e herdes .. I»at }>e helende was J>erinne iboren. 
c 2250 Gen. ff Ex. 456 He was hirde wiitere and wal. a 2300 
Cursor M. 2059 (Cott.) pis abel was a bird for fee. Ibid. 
29488 (Goit.) Sua dos pe heirdes pat er gode. CX386 
Chaucer C, T. Prol. 603 Ther nas baillif nc hierde [v. r, 
herde) nor oolher h>me That he [ne] knew his slclghte and 
his couyne. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. Ck x. 267 Hoowl hurde ! 
wherispyn hounde? estfio-Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 91 
Herkyn, hyrdes. awake ! X49X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) n. 227 b/2 founde a heerde or keper of Camels, 
15x3 Douglas j^neis in. Prol. 7 Hornyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht br>'cht . . That slcpand kist the bird Endy- 
mtone. 2563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (2684) III. 571 Mr. TjtcIs 
Servant .. being his Herd at a Farm of his. 1591 Troub. 
Raigne K. John ii. (x6n) 90 As sheep without their heird. 
2592 Mem.St.Giles', (Surtees) lyPaid more to the hurd 

for mendingecertaim gapes in the more dyke. 2596 Spenser 


F. Q. VI. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their 
neat. 1637-50 Row Hist, 451 When I was a 

young lad I wes a herd, and keeped the Sisters of the 
Sheines’s sheep. 2755 Mem. Capt, P. Drake I. x. 74 The 
Herd sounding a Horn along the Streets, the Swine run 
from all Parts of the Town, to join and follow him. x8o6 
Gazetteer Seott. (cd. 2) 384 They arc obliged to employ 
herds to their cattle. 1815 Brockett, Herd, a keeper of 
cattle. 2876 L. Morris Epic Hades (2878) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, where never herd Drives his white flock. 

1 2 . Jig. A spiritual shepherd, a pastor. In ME, 
often applied to Christ. Obs. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 291 pane ic do, Crist pu goda hyrde. 
cszoQ Vices 4 - Virtues (x888) 43 De gasiliche hlerdes, 3 e 
sculen bo 3 e lokin and stieren. eszoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 
Ure louerd ihesu crist is alrc herdene herde, c 2200 Ormin 
6841 Forr Crist iss.. Hirde, patt uss fedepp. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 19384 pat hirdes war o crist scepe. C2380 WvcLiF.S'r/. 
JVks, 111,363 Crist was pe beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep. CZ440 Gesta Rom. xxiv, 92 (Harl. MS.) 
Ncucrihelcs then pe hurde, sf/ 7 . a prechour, comylh often 
tyme. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ixxx, Thou Herde 
that Israeli doost keepe. 
f 3 . tranj. A keeper, guardian. Obs. 

Bemvulf (^) 610 jehyrde on beowulfe folces hyrde faist- 
radne xcpoht, 971 Blickl. Horn. 177 pa he bebyrsed was, 
seltan him hyrdas to. a 2000 Cxamon's Genesis 2007 (Gr.) 
Ne ic hyrde wass broker mines, a 2000 Boelh. hfetr, xiii. 
fix Hire axenes buses hirde. Ibid. xxvi. x6 piodd aldor 
. .rices hir^. c 2000 ^lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllckcr 263/42 
Paedagogns, cilda hyrde uet lareow. a 2250 Prov. /El/red 
in O, E. Misc. 202 Ealured cnglcne hurde [v.r. herde) 
Englene durlyng. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxiii, 
Thcrle of Fyfic a fyers man and a sterne herd. 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxil. 61 Kelp weill thy taill, gude 
Phillip, I am hlrdThe to award from buflettis, 

4 . Curling. A guard-stone. 

2789 Davidson Seasons 266 (Jam.) Gib o* the Glen, a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid. Ibid, But miss’d nis aim, 
and ’gainst the herd, Dang frae hlscUnt a flaw. 

6. Comb., as •p herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds ; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc- who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
herd’s purse =Shepherd*8-pubse; f herd-work 
(-werch), see quot 1 706. Also Herd-boy, -man, etc. 

c 2200 Ormin 3372 AH patt *hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
herrde whatt le33 sungenn. /XX856 H. Miller Cpttse 
Betsey 11. vHL (1858) 352 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande. 1865 
H, H. Dixon Field ^ Fern vi. 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and then became a *herd laddie. 2889 Cham- 
bers' Encycl. IV, 87/1 For many years James Wyllie (the 
‘ herd-laddie ') was the acknowledged {Draughts) Champion 
of the world. 2587 Lyrics, etc. in Arb. Gamer ll, 76, I sit 
and watch a *herd-maid gay. 1266 RegisU Eccl. Christi 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice *Herdwerch 
dicitur, 2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Herdwereh, or Heerd- 
werch (Sax.), Herdsmen’s Work or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other infertour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (hsJd), v.i Also (4 herdeye), 6-7 heord. 
[f. Hekd rf.i] 

1 . To go in a herd ; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuonsly of men : to congregate or 
live together as beasts. . Constr. together, with, 

1393 Langl. P, Pt, C. XIV. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
mauies . . And femeles to femeles herdeyed [vxr. herdyede, 
herdeiede, herdyyng, herdede] and drow. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia i. (1590) 31 They arc but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 2660 R, Cokb Justice Vind. 22 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together, 
xfifia J. X)k\i^s Mandelslo’s Trav. 227 Females, which .. 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd wUh them. 270T Rowe A 7 nb. SteP- 
Moth. II. ii, Stoop to the meanest Arts which catch the 
Vulgar? Herd with 'em, fawn upon ’em, and caress 'em? 
2774 Golosm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III. xo8 These animals are 
in general fond of herding and grazing in company. x886 
Emily Lawless Humiskw.^i It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in which he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of things ; To come together, assemble ; to 
be assemble?! or associated, rare. 

2704 Swift T, Tub Wks, 2760 I, 100 All its properties 
and adjuncts >viU herd under this short definition. 2886 
R. C. Leslie Sea-painteVs Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west.. they [clouds] appear to be herding together. 

2 . To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party; to associate 
as one of the ‘common herd’ or crowd, to go in 
company zoith. 

?rzz4oo Morte Arth, 1010 Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople. 1651 Davenant Goudibert 11. 1. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace. Who scape by 
herding in ih* indebted Throng. 2697 Dryden eEneid xi. 
1288 The wretch, .spurring forward,hcrds among his Friends. 
27x5-20 Pope //:W XL 463 Hector.. Remounts bis car, and 
herds amidst the crowd. 2789 Mad. D’ARBLAYZ?iary 13 Jan., 
Tis now a cause of humanity .. and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. xSssThackeray Hewcomes I, 
iTO Ethel herded not with the children of her own age. 

3 . traits. To place in or among a herd ; to asso- 
ciate. Also^/^. 

2592 Hohody A Someh. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
310 'I’he slag IS bearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and .single him againe? x6n B. Jonson Catiline i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 276/x The rest, However great we are, honest, and 
valiant, Are bearded with the vulgar, a 2631 Donne Lett. 
(1651) 43, 1 can allow myself to be . . appliable to my com- 
pany, but not. .to herd myself in ever)* troup. 2692 Swift 
Athenian Sec. 8t Wks. 1841 I. 509^2 Our good brethren,. 
Must e’en all herd us with their Kindred fools. 

* 4 . To collect into a h^. Also Jig. To amass. 
x6xS Tomkis Albumazarxw. v, in Hazl. DodsleyyiA. 366 


In all the years of my yeomanry, I could never yoke two 
crowns, and now I have herded ten fair twenty.shilUng 
pieces. 2850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 106 Our mules 
h.Td scattered far and wide., and several hours elapsed 
before they could be herded and got into traveling order. 
Hence He'xded ppl. a., gathered or placed in a 
herd ; He'rding vbL sb., association in herds, con- 
gregation; o\so comb., as herding’place', He'rd- 
ing ppl, a., gathering in herds, gregarious. 

2666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccivtii, 'I'he most in fields like 
herded beasts He down. ^ 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 
2x0 If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so loo. 
CX740 Fielding Ess. Convers. (R.), The tamer and gentler 
the herding and flocking parts of the creation. 1805 Pmsc.’ 
Wakefield Dom. Recreai. xiii. (1806) 195 Man, who is a 
herding, and not a solitary animal. 1847 Mary Howjtt 
Ballads 235 Among the herded deer. 28& Mere, Marine 
Mag.^ yil. 2x1 The herding places of vast numbers of 
amphibious animals. 

Herd, Also 5-6 hurd, bird, [f. Herd j5.2] 
1, irans. To take care of or tend (sheep or cattle). 

CX400 Apd. Loll. 106 pe patriarkis. .herdid bestis. X7M 
Ross Helenore 14 (Jam.) When they were able now to herd 
the ewes. 28x6 Scott Autiq. iv, The very least boy that 
can herd a cow. 2892 E. Reeves Homeward-Bound 283 
Cattle, sheep, goats.. are all herded by boys or women. 
Jig. 1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. ii. 293 God, who herds 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his shcepfold. 

b. To lead or conduct as a shepherd, rare. 

2883 Eng, Iltustr, Mag. Nov, 72/1 It is also very’piclur. 

esque to see. .the girls, .herding the geese and duclu home- 
ward at sundown. 

c. intr. To act as a herd, to tend cattle or sheep. 
1768 Ross Helenore 31 (Jam.), I had nause to gang Unto 

the glen to herd this mony a lang. 2848 Fraser's Mag 
XXXyill. 3x5 It was long before I was hearted to herd 
again In the woods by myself. 

fig. {trails.) To keep safe, shelter, harbour. 
a 2300 E. B. Psalter [ 1 .) 19 J>i tunge herded swike- 
domes ma. Ibid. Ivii. 3 {Iviii, 2] Un-righlwisnes herdes 
oure hand. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 469 And (=lfl 
e hurdit sic schrewis Within Ingland quhilk wes his mortall 
fa. c 2560 A, Scott Poems xv, 21 My lady, lord, thow gaif 
me for to bird, Within myne armes I nuretss on the nycht. 

Hence He'rdingz;^/, jA, the tending of sheep and 
cattle.- 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 In the Summer we must 
be at the Expence of Herding, to save our Grass from being 
destroyed by our Neighbours Beasts. 2802 Finlater^^/t/V. 
Surv. Peebles 295 (Jam.) The principles of herding are, to 
allocate to each particular flock, separate walks upon the 
farm for each Reason of the year. 2872 Daily Hews 27 Feb.. 
Single whales often broke away, .and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent^ their escape into tlie sound. 288^ 
Gilmour Mongols xvHi, 215 The Mongols have much soli- 
tary travelling and herding, 

Herd, obs. f. heard, pa. t. and pple. of Hear v. 
HeTd-book. [f.HERDiA.i+BooK.] A book 
containing the pedigree and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs : corresponding to the stud- 
booh for horses, and the Jloek-book for sheep. 

182. Coates The General Short.Horned Herd- 

Book, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Homed Bulb, 
Cows, etc. of the Improved Durham Breed. 28d< H. H- 
'Dwo'n Field ff Fern 86 In 2822, the very year that England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book. 2882 Sheldo.s* Dairy 
Fartning 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners’ herd-books. 

Herd-Tjoy. [orig. f. Herd sh.- -h Boy ; but in 
later use app. understood as from Herd sb}, 
■whence the bad form herd's-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See Herdsman.] 

1 . A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 

2709 WoRDsw. Danish Boy 19 Nor piping- shepherd shall 

he be, Nor. herd-boy of the wood. 1825 J. Banim Tales 
O'Hara Fam., Fetch, I'he herdsboy's whistfe faintly echoed.’ 
2860^ G. H. K. Vac, Tour, 162 Ossian began life as a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. 

2 . A man or * boy ’ engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng. 

2878 J, Macdonald Food from Far West vi. 45 The herd- 
boys — men on horseback — go through the ranges and gather 
the cattle into ‘pens’. 2896 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 5/1 Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. The de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 

Herdel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. . 

Herden, variant of Harden, Hdrden. 
Herd(e)s, obs. forms of Hards, Hurds. 
Herder(h§‘jdor). Chiefly Also 7 hoarder, 
[f. Herd y .^ + -er I. Cf, mod. Du. and LG. herder , 
also OFris. herdere'.—QPVtvX, type *herdarjo-z^ 
One who herds; a herdsman. Also^/^, 

*®3S.T, Odell Isaac's Pilgr. tiile-p.,Tbe strife that Isaack 
had^wth his heard-men .. shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hearders. 2846 Worcester 
cites Monthly Rev. 2877 Black Green Past, xiii, He was 
^ ^perious master with his herders. Scribner's Mag. 

XIX. 770/2 The herder, or ‘cow.boy dominates the town. 

Herderite (hsudsrsit). Blin. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S. A.W.von Herder.] A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinnm and calcium, found in brilliant trans- 
parent crystals. 

2828 Phil. Mag. Ser. ii. IV. i, I propose the name^ of 
Herderiie for the species. x86x. Bristow Gloss. Mvt‘% 

Herderite, a very rare mineral, resembling Asparagus-stone 
..Colour several shades of yellowish- and greenish-white. 

Herdess (haudes). [f. Herd sh.^ + -ESS.] A 
female herd ; a shepherdess. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus i. 653 An hierdesse, Whech that 
clepyde was senome Wrol in a compleynt of hire heuyncsse. 
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1580 Sidney Arccuitn Ixix. iti Poems 1873 11. 152 She is Ihe 
heardesse faire that shines in darke. 16x3-16 \V. Brownb 
Brit. Past. ii. jii, The louely Heardesse of the Hell. 

+ HeTdfnl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Herd sb.'^ + -fdi,.] 
Rich in herds of cattle. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 1. 15 With Labour Men become 
Herd-full and rich. 

Herd-grass, herd’s-grass. U.S. [f. Herd 
sb."^ + Grass.] A name for various grasses grown 
for hay or pasture; esp.Timothy, Phlettmpraienset 
and Kedtop, ./ 4 grostis vulgaris, 

1747 Franklin Lett, Wks. 1887 II. 81, I sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd-grass and clover. 1787 M. Cutler 
in Life ymls. ^ Corr, (1888) 1. 288 They begin, however, to 
sow some quantity of herd’s-grass seed, which they call 
Timothy. ^ 1834 Low Pract, Agn'c. (18^7) 521 It [P/iieuvt 
praien5e\ is called herd-grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 2856 Olmsted 
Slave Slates 41 Herd's-grass (red-top), sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

t Herd-groom. Ohs. [f. Herd j^.2 -j- G room.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a herdsman, shepherd. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 135 As han thise lytel herde 
gromes That kepen beslis in the bromes. c 2440 Compleynt 
428 in Temple Gins (E. E. T. S.) 64 On bankys hy a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as these lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 35 So 
loytring Hue you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beastes 
in the budded broomes. 1619 Hrayton Past. ix. (R.), But 
he forsakes the herd-groom and hiS flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes at all no keep, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL vu. Ixviii, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 
Hordic^ha'idik). U.S. Alsoherdick. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter Herdic of Pennsylvania.] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also kerdic-phaeton. 

188a T.S. Hudson Scamper thro' Amer. 74 Taking a hcr- 
dick (small one-horse 'bus named after the inventor) we drove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Did. Boston. 
Mass. 207 The hcrdiophaeton, or hcrdics as they are univer- 
sally called, .of recent introduction (in 1881). 2884 Boston 

Herald 6 Oct. 2/6 Inquiry among the herdic drivers of this 
city yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

Herdle, obs. form of Hurdle. 

He'rdleSS, a. rare. [OE. hierde~y hyrde-UaSy 
f. kUrde Herd sb.'^+deas, -less.] NYithout a herd 
or shepherd. 

e 2000 iELFRic Horn. I, 382 Ne beo? hi hyrdelease Jionne 
hi oe habba 3 . c23*o R, Brunne Medit. 452 bey renne 
aboute as herdles shepe. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 
I. 46 As a herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 

tHe*rdmaxt. Obs. Forms: see Herd sh.^ 
[f. Herd jA^-I-Mak.] A man who herds cattle, 
sheep, or other animals ; a herdsman. 

c 1000 iEtFRic Gen. xili. 7 puth J>one inlingan sacu belwux 
Abrames hyrdemannum and Lothes. e 2350 Gen. d* B.v. 
239s He weren hlrde-men. <22300 Cursor M. 28396 Myn 
hirJ-men and als oher maa Hai i ^aire seruis halden fra. 
c 2400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 210 Pai . . ware made bird- 
men and kepers of bestez. r'1440 Promp. Patv, 236/2 
Heerd mann,/af/or, agaso. 2533 Fitzmerb. Hush, § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery beest .ii. d, a quarter, 
T$3S CovERDALE Isa. x1. SI He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmo^. C/wr. 66 Plow- 
men, Heardmen, and Shepehards. x6ix Bible Gen. .viii, 7 
There was a strife betweene the heardmen of Abrams 
cattell, and the heardmen of Lots cattell, 16315-56 Cowley 
Davideis ill. 217 In vain the Herdman calls him back, 
b. Jig. and iransf. esp. A spiritual pastor. 
c 2320 Cast. Love 587 penne nis her such an herde-mon non 
Ne non so mi^tful lord as he is on. C2477 Caxton jason 
71 b, We wj’ll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 2553 
Primer In Liturg. <5- Doc. Edw. FI (1844) 457 Shephei^, 
and Herdman of our souls. 

+ He*rdiiess. Obs. [OE. hienUy hyrdnySy f. 
hierdCy hirde Herd -ness.] 

1 . Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

CJooo iELFRic Geu. xlii. 17 He belmhie hig jjri dagas 
to hirdnysse. — Exod, xxii. 7 Jif hwa befest his feoh to 
hyrdnysse. 

2 . A collective term for herds or flocks; ‘stock\ 

<r 1*50 Gen. 6* Ex. 1664 Laban bi-ta^te him, slSen to sen, 

His hirdeiiesse Sat it wcl ben. Ibid. 2771 ,MoyAes was 
numen an sel In 6e deserd depe sumdel, for te loken hird- 
nesse fare. 

He'rdshlp. Obs. ox dial. [f. Herd jA-4- -ship.] 
a. The office or charge of n keeper of cattle, b. 
The herd of beasts under his charge. 

2602 Deacon & Walker Spirits ff Divels 29 Could the 
motions of men craue Icaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
ship of Sivinel 

Herdsman (hs-jdzjm^n).- [app.an alteration 
of fhe earlier Herdman (after craflsviau, kinsman j 
etc.), introduced when Herd 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Herd 1, as 
= man of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herd 2 remains in use.] 

1 . A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. 

1603 Ksollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 133 Who yet with their 
wives and children, as heardsmen. .wander up and downe 
the countrey. 2658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vii, 168 An 
heardsman in Turkj’ hath as much right to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Christendome. 27B4 Cowper Task \. 
i63 Our favourite elms. That screen the herdsman’s solltarj* 
hut. 1845 Maurice in Encycl.Metrop. 

631/1 Plain simple herdsmen and warriors. 

2 . A name in Orkney for the Common Skua. 

2885 SwAiNsoN Brit. Birds a xo Common Skua . .Herdsman 


(Orkney Isles): Because it b believed to protect the young 
lambs from the attacks of the eagle. 

So Ke’rdsmaiden (for Herdditaideit), He*rds- 
woman, a maiden or woman who tends cattle. 

2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, Her juvenile exercise as a 
herdswoman had put *Hfe and mettle' in her heels. 2829 
J. Sterling Ess, etc. (1848) I. 25 The popular prediction . . 
was now to be fulfill^ by her daughter, the poor herds-- 
maiden. 2896 Westm. Gas. 24 OcL 1/3 'The home of the 
herdswomen, who. .tend the cattle in the heights. 

Herdwick (h 5 *jclwik), [f. Herd sbf- + AVick : 
cf. bailiwicky bailiffivichl] 

1 1 . The tract of land under the charge of a ' herd ^ 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor : see quot. 1 537 ; a pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Obs, 

texo86 Domesday. Gloc. M. 162 a. In Wales sunt hi hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ? ^1150 in Dugdale 
Atou. Angl. (1661) 39/2 (Grant for foundation of a cell at 
Viginti sohdos de Molendino de Crakemero. .et 
quadra|;inta soltdos insocadeStapelfordia; et unam Herde- 
wicam in Hethcole, juxtaHertedona, in Pecco. 2537 Certif. 
Fevett. Furness Abbey in Ann. Fumes, (1844) App. 64 

Pastures with Agistament and brusyng. .occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of thercatell, 
and. .devj'ded into sundry' hcrdu'yks and shepe cols, c 1537 
Sir j. Lamfluch ibid.y note. Erleghecote naythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for the schepe of 
thabbottes of Fumes .. and euer in theyr possessyon; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Abboltes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
lenauntes by ony custome. 1564 Decree in West Antiq. 
Furness (2774) App. ix, Those parcclls following, that is to 
say, the heniwicK called Waterside Parke.. the herdwick 
called Lawson Park, .the herdwick called Plumers. 


2 . (In full Herdioick sheep ') : A’hardy breed of 
mountain sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

SupfKised to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. They still usually belong to the land- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from' their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craig Gibson foe 
the Geologist in Folk^Sp. Cumbtd. (x88o) 2 Yan wad ha* 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. 1878 
Cumberland Gloss,. Herdsvieks. the mountain sheep of the 
west of Cumberland . .let out in herds or flocks with the 
farms. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar t. ii, Auld Mr, 
Ritson*s, them herdwicks. 


tHere, sh, Obs, Forms: 1-5 here, 3 hcere, 

4 her,’ 4-5 heere. [Com. Teut. : OE.h^remasc., 
gen. hfr^es, hirizes. h^res = OFris. here, hiriy OS. 
luri m. and n. (MDu. herCy Du. //«>*, heer n., LG. 
h^r n.), OHG. hariy hpd (MLG. here, Ger. heer) 
n., ON. hirr m., gen. h^rjar (Sw. har, Da. hrer), 
Goth, harjis m,:— OTeut. *harjo<y *harjo'^^ (in 
proper names of Roman age ehario-') « OPruss. 
katyiz host. App. a deriv, (adj.) from a radical 
har-y pre-Teut. kar-, kor~y in sense * war ’ : cf. 
OSlav. kara contention, strife, Lith. khras war. 
Hence Hauby v., Harbour, Heriot 

An armed host, an army. Also, more generally : 
A host J a multitude, a great company. 

In the O.E.Chron. the usual word applied to the ‘host* 
of the Danish inraders. 

f 85s O. E. Chrort. (Parker MS.l an. 837 py ilcan sc^re 
:^efeaht vEpclhelm dux ivib Denisene here. Ibid. sea. I 

872 Her for se here to Lunden byrig from Readingum. 
cxoOQ Ags.Gosp. Matt, xxit. 7 Da se cyning. .sende hys 
here, c 1200 (Drmin 3889 An here off Godess enngicss. 
cixo5 Lay. 3830 Morgan Icdde muchele CX300 

Cursor AT. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke and ure spere 
Bituixin us and belles here \Cott. her, other MSS. here]. 
23., K. Alls. 5265 Tygres, olyfaunr, and beres Comcn 
flynge with grete hercs, a 1400-^0 Alexander 4800 So 
hard pai hampird cure heere & hcrid cure erics. 2450-7® 
Golagros 6* Gaw. 1147 The tothir knight Is maid care of 
Arthuris here. (287a Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3X 12) constituted a Here by Inis laws.] 

U. attrib. and Comb., as here-burae, a coat of 
mail; hero-dring, a warrior ; here-feng, booty ; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard, 
ensign ; here-scrud {^shroud), here-vreeds, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also herefare, a military e.xpedition 
(in 17 th c. legal antiquaries). See .also Heregeld, 
Heretoga. Hereyeld. 

Beozv7df(Z.) 1443 Scolde *here-byme bondum ;^e-broden. 

C 2205 Lay. 23966 pehelm anhisha;uede, and hishereburne. 
Ibid. S601 Jif here is sei •heredring. Ibid. 11716 Heo 
funden *herre.feog inoh. xo- . tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xL Ixiv.] 
(his. B), To wiSscufanne swa re<Jum *heregange. c 2203 
Lay. 18194 In pan hire-xeongc inncWalisc londe, 0x250 
Oivl ,5- Night, 1191 Icn wot of hunger, of hergonge. 
CX330 Arth. ^ Merl. 4094 Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong. C1205 Lay. 24534 pus heo 
comcn. .ha:3ene *hcre-gumen. Ibid. 28284 Sixti pusende 
•here-kempen harde. Ibid, 274^ Feollen *here.macrkcn 
[CX27S hire markes). /foVf. 28546 Heo., heuen here-marken. 
Ibid. 5069 Leie a-dun bin *hsere.scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1807 
Sm-geap iiaca hladen *here-w»dum. a 2400-^0 Alexander 
20X0 Al to heuy to be htidid in any here wedis. 

1626 Spelmas Gloss.. Herefare, prefectio militaris. 2670 
Blount Law Did,., Herefare. 1672 Co^vells Interpr. s.v. 
Subsidy, Burgbote, Brigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc. 

*VHere, a. Oh. [OE. kiore, kyrt\ cf. ON. • 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild; also OS. and OHG. I 


HEBE. 

dreadful, gentle.] Gentle, 

mild, pleasant. 

Beenvulf {f..) 2372 His ]>at heoru stow. 02000 Cxdmon's 
Gen. (Gr.) 1467 03 pjet heo [culufre] rumgal restestowe 
fe^ere funde and fotum slop on beam hjTc. CX205 
Lay. 25867 ha saeide bat wif here 1^2275 ore], CX420 Sir 
Amadas (Weber) 26 And how they were guode Sc here. 
Here (hi9j), cnV. Forms; i hdr, 2-5 her, 4-7 
he0r(e, 2- here ; also (r h&r, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 hier, 4 hir(e, Ac?;/, hyer, 4-6 Sc. heyr, 4-7 
tSc. heir(e, 5 Mere, 6-7 hear(e. [Com. Teut.; 
OE. h/r = OFris. htr, OS. hb', htr (MDu., Du. 
hief), OHG. hiar, hear, hier (MHG., mod.G. 
hier), ON. Mr (Sw, heir. Da. her'), Goth. Mr : 
app. from the pronominal stem /;;• ‘ this * (see He) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure.] 

1 . In this place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) where the person speaking is, or places himself. 

c 825 Fesp. Psalter cxxy\Wi\ 14 Hereardung. .icrtcceashie. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hfafum. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii, 6 Nys he her, he 
aras .. swa swa he saede 1x381 Wvclif, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide). C2275 Lamb, Horn. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. 0x215 Auer. A*. 236 Ertu, cive3 
he, jet her ? a 1300 Cursor Al. 3296 Mi hemes dun heir did 
i lai. 238* Wyclif I Kings xiv. 9 What dost thow here, 
Helyas? CX386 Chaucer Friar's T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no thyng vp-on cariage. ^2470 Henry JFa/lace i. 303 
Thi modyr and ihow rj'cht heir with me sail bide. 1482 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6, I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (xs86) 
I b. Let him be heere for the space of sixe dales, 26x7 
Moryson Itin. ti. 186 We here 111 the Campe have not 
had much to doc. x66i Chas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) i2X, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lady M. Bertie 
in ’szih Rep. Hist, AISS. Comm. App. v. 22 All heare arc 
well. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. iii. 1. 289 That load which 
pressed most heavily on . . the great cominental stales was 
here scarcely felt. 

b. \Yith ellipsis of I am (or we are), in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention ; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call : = Present, adsum. 

tf97oABBO Hist. S. Endmundixn Surius Vita: SS.{i8i8) 
IV.443 Patria lingua dicens: Her, her, her; quodmterpre* 
tatumLatinus sermoexprimit, Hie, hie, hie. exooo ^Elfric 
Samis\ Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 3*4 Hwssr e.'irt hu nu jefera ? 
And him and-wyrde ]»®t heafod, Her, her, her. ^2330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (18x0)22 Up and dounein be felde j>ei souht 
it aboute. .Tille he hede him self said, here, here, here, c 2485 
Digby Atyst. {1882) in. 726 Here, lord, here I ^wat wol ie? 
2590 Shaks. Alids* N. i. it. 45 Quin. Francis Flute the 
Bellowes-mtnder. FAr. Heere, reter Quince. \^\^—T<mp. 
1. i. 2 Master. Bote-swaine. Boies. Heere, Master. 2837 
Dickens Pichu. xxxiv, * Answer to your names, gentlemen, 
that you may be sworn ’, said the gentleman in black. 

‘ Richard Upwitch * Here said the green-grocer. 

c. Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called : «= Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

2596 Shaks. Alerch. F. iii. iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. ' 2634 [see d). 2673 Drydcn Amboyna 11. 
i, In ihe mean time, bear my worthy friend here company, 
2731 ir. Female Foundling II. 4 My Daughter^here wants 
Linen. Alcd. ‘My brother, here, is ready to give informa- 
tion.’ 

. d. Used for the sake of emphasis after a sb. 
qualified by this, these, or after these demonstra- 
tives themselves when used absolutely; dialectally 
or vulgarly appended to this, these, when used ad- 
jectively. (Cf. F. ee livre'ci, ceci, eelui-ci.) 

C1460 To^vneley Alyst. (Surtees) 237 The best wyse that 
we may hast vs outt of this here. 2556 Aurelio Isab. 
(t6o8) H viij. Now what experience will we have gretcr 
than this heare? 2609 Holland Amm. Alarcell. xxii. xv. 
3x3 note. But this here seemeth to be venomous. 2634 
Milton Comus 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
276* Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1799 I. 210, I should w glad 
to know how my client can be tried in this here manner. 
2766 Goldsm. Fxc, if, XX, Are you, cried he, the bearer of 
this here letter? 1778 bliss Burney Evelina (1791) II. 
xxxvii. 243, I wou’dn't wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this here pond l^ 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxxt, 
*Now, with regard to this here robberj’, master', said 
Blathers. ‘ What are the circumstances ? ’ 287* Punch 31 
Aug. 92/2 * It is no use a trying on these here games with us 
.2. In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly with verb to be (sometimes tvith ellipsis). 
2ie7'e is calls attention to what the speaker has, 
brings, ofiers, or discovers ; = there is here, see or 
behold here. (F, void.) 

•CXa6o Tcumeley ATyst. (Surtees) 66 And therto here xny 
hand. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IF. v. iii. 33 There's Honour 
for you: here's no vanity. 1603 — Mens. for AS.\. 

Heere’s a change indeed in the Commonwealth. • soxo 
A/arlo7vPs Fax/s/us "Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/2 Whales here? an 
ambush to betraj' my life ! 263* hlASSiKCER 
X. i, Here’s no gross flatlerj' ! Will she sw^low ihisj xj* 
Richardson /*0wr/0 I. 136 O frightful, tho^bt I ♦ « 
an avowal of the matter at once. 2884 ^ S”| • 

drostmt 65 Here is half the summer past, * I - Path 
the chimney nook. 2889 Mrs. Alexander 
vi, I says, ‘here’s your tea, sir*, but he made no - 

b. Here's to (elliptical for Here s a kealtn to), a 
foimula used in drinking healths 

don; and hSiiH lo o/r Frieds and 
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HEREAFTER. 


{SoHg)f Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass, iBza 
Scott Pirate xiv^ Drink about, Master Yellowley.. Here's 
to you, Master Velio wley, 

3. Of a point or period of time : To he herc^ to 
be present, to have arrived. 

1891 E. Peacock N. Bretidon 1 . 13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world ; in this life ; on earth. Also 
here below heneatky down'). Cf, F. ict has. 

971 BUckl. Horn. 35 pa hwlle J>e we lirgah her on worlde. 
cxooo Ecetes. hist, in Thorpe Laws II.394 HergchyrS 
Drihten pa hine biddaS. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 9 pet me 
heron pisse Hue for his saulebidde. aizzsAncr.K.gi. 1340 
Ayetib. 2^2 Holy cherche pet is hier benepe._ 1382 Wyclif 
Heb. xiii. 14 Sothli we han not here a citee^ dwelHnge 
[Tindale For here have we no coniinuynge ciiiej. 1393 
Lancl. P. P/. C.vn.238 Thowwolt hongy heye pcr-fore her 
oper in helle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems be. 7 Wnto wardlie 
prince heir downe. XS76 J. Sanford Card, Pieas. T38 
Among ns heere beneth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 232 Both 
hcere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondts Erometui 8x Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are true . . here below, which none 
can denie. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit viii, Man wants but little 
here bdow, Nor v'ants that little long. 1824 Montgomery 
Hytntiy ‘•Friend after friend departs'^ There is no union 
here of hearts, That finds not here an end. 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written) : freq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of Alfred m O. E. Texts 452 Hersindon 
daera manna naman awritene Se ffeosse wisan ;^eweoton 
sindon. a^iyo O. E. (ParkerMS.)an, 871 Hercuom 

se here to Keadingum. c x2oo Ormin 241 Her endenn twa 
Goddspelless puss, a 1300 Cursor AL 1627 heading^ Her 
bigins at noe pe lele pe toper werld right for to del. e 1400 
Apol. Loll. 52 An oper poynt is her putt, isst T. Wilson 
Logikety^o) 79 b, Here Zenophon saied never a woorde. 
16^ Milton Areop. (Arb.)33 Examples, which to set beer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Afom. Pr. 
Rubric, In Quires and Places W’bere they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 1793 Beddoes Calculusy etc. 2x2 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 296 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

6. In the matter before us or in question ; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

c xx^S Lamb. Horn. 8t Her me ah to understonden for-wht 
hit seio alf quic and noht alf ded. e 1386 Chaucer Aierck. 
T. 86 Heere may ye se and heer-by may ye preue That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 1586 Young Guazzo's Ctv. 
Cottv, IV, 205 b, And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yttl. ii. lit. 41 Here I hit 
it right. Our Komeo hath not beene in bed to nlghu 1614 
Recoil. Treat, logg Here was his sin; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 Steele Tatter l^o. 76 P4 
Here can then be no Injustice, where no one Is injured. 
*818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) y,575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir tn by descent here, as there Is to 
adjudge an heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor. 2878 Mokley Crit. Aiisc. Ser. i. 
Carlyle 199 Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the tools to him who can handle them. 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing: To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither. Look lure ; see Look. 

Beowulf (fi) 376 Is his eaforan nu heard her cumen.. 
<rix7S Lamb, Horn. 5 He is iblesced pe pe her cumet on 
drihtenes nome. c 2305 St. Swithin 9 in E. E, P. (1862) 43 
Sippe hit w^ pat seint berin her bi w’este wende, 2508 
Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 218 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk 1 2583 Hollyband Camfo di Fior 227 See 

them, ^oke here. Here they be. ^ 1603 Shaks. Aleas. for 
AT. V. i. 384 Relume him here againe. 2770 Goldsm. Des, 
VilLtfi, 1 still had hopes .. Here to return— and die at home 
at last. 1824 Byron I, xvii, Call Pedro here I 2824 

L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 292 The adverbs here, 
there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, whither : 
as ‘ He <ame here hastily * . . should be, ‘ He came hither \ 
Afod. Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after belong = to this 
place, colloq. 

Alod, I’m a stranger, I don’t belong here. 

8 . Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth, hiri I come here I) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command : =Gr. 076 , L. 
age, F. iiens, ienez, 

(2576 J. Sanford Card. Pleas. 52 She reaching him foorth 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for I will give him 
to thee.3 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 18 Here, 
t^e these hundred crownes. 1738 Swift Polite Conz’ers. 
211 Here, take away the Tea-table, and bring up Oindles. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John I here ! quizk. 

9. Here and there, a. In this place .and in 

that ; in various places ; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space: sometimes = then. 

Also, .in same sense, with notion of constant or 
very frequent recurrence, every ifeever) here and 
there, (tio, formerly, f here and yonder^ 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 13981 lesus preched hir and par. c 2350 
Will. Paleme But William as a w'^ man was euer 
here & pere. r24or Maundev. (1839) xx. X12 A lytiille 
Village, and Houses brood here and there. 24x2-20 
Lyix;. Ckron. Troy iii. xxni, He shulde on p^ces hewen be 
a sender Upon the playne dismembred here is: yonder. 25x3 
More Rich. HI (1883) 43 Yet began there, here and there 
aj^ut, some nianer of muttering amonge the people. ’2535 
Coverdale I Pet. L 2 Peter an Apostle of lesu Christ, 
to them that dw^l here and there as straungers thorow 


out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. *S ®7 Hovenden 
in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 217 They be dispersed here and 
there in hedgerowis. 1602 Siiaks. Ham, 1. i. 97 Young 
Forlinbras..Haih in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
Shark’d \'p a List of Lnndlesse Resolutes. 17x2 Ad* 
DisoN sped. No. 50 f 6 Able to understand but here and 
there a Word of what they said. 2845 Lend. fnil. I. 189 
Every here and there are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns, 1874 Micklethwaite Alod, Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there be found • in our 
churches, ’ 2879 F. Hall in Hatton (N.Y.) XXIX. 391/2 
Her style is a curious medley, every here and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. 

b. To this place and to that; hither and thither; 
in various directions ; to and fro. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 378 pe kyng hem sende her and Per 
abouie in Engelond. 2340 Ayenb. 66 Ase pe w^tc pet 
ualp ine hot weter, pet kest hyer and per. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxii. 20 In yrc that hurlit him heir and thair. 2592 
Spenser AI. Hnbberd 1357 Th* Ape.. Fled here and there, 
and cuerie corner sought. 16146 F. Hawkins Youth' s B ehav. 
(1663) 24 Be attentive, turning not thine eyes here and there. 
2879 F, PoLLOK sport Brit. Burmah I. 78 The brute., was 
caught, and taken here and there for sale, 

+ G. This way and that way; with shifts or 
evasions, Obs. Also attrib. ? Shifting, evasive. 

c 2300 Beket 42 Tho Gilbert ihurde this ; he stod in grete 
tho5t, And feignede his word her and thcr, and ne gramede 
nojt. 2712 ‘ J. Distaff* Char. Don Sacheverellio 22 Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. Hence Here-and-thereian (humorous nonce- 
wdl), one who moves about from place to place. 

170X CioDER Love makes Alan iv, iv, I am a kind of a — 
what d'ye call *um — a Sort of a Here-and-thereian ; I am 
Stranger no where. 

10. Here . . . there. In one place ... in an- 
other place ; =L. hie . . . f/AV, alibi . . , alibi. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 201 pai er few, here a hare 
and pare a hare. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii. 4, I hyd 
an hundreth of the Lordes ^^ophetes, here fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues. 2579 E. K. in SpensePs Sheph. Cal. 
Ep. Ded. § 2 Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, eucrj’ where of the Latine. 2658 W. Sanderson 
GraphUe 12 Here, barrclls flote, there packs, not yet 
through-wet. 

11. Here, there, and everywhere. In every 
place, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everywhere ; here, there., all wherel) 

<;x59o Marlow'S Faust, iv. 67 That I may be here and 
there and everywhere. 2604 Shaks. Otk. i. i. 238 An ex- 
trauagant, and wheelingSranger.Ofbere, and cucry where. 
2606 — Tr, Ss Cr. v. v. 26. 2632 Lithgow Traz>. 327 Like 
yong maides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
alwnere, and none know whether. 2790 J, B. Moreton 
Alatm. IK Ind. 97 (Hel must go round the com field and 
cane pieces . . he must be here and there and everywhere. 
2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 16 We were soon 
scattered here, there, and everywhere. 

12. neither here Bor there. Of no account 
either one way or the other ; of no matter or conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deul.xai. 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there (as they say) in respect 
of God, 2604 Shaks. Oth. tv. iii. 59 'Tis neyther heere, 
nor there,^ 2749 Fielding Tom fones ix. vi, But if hedoes, 
that is neither here nor there. 1829 Byron Juan 1. li, But 
what I say is neither here nor there. 2844 Dickens ATart. 
Chuz. xiv, You’ll find him a little too much for your 
gravity. However, that’s neither here nor there. 

13. Here goes I An exclamation declaring one’s 
resolution orresignationtoperformsomeact, usually 
of a bold or rash character, colloq. 

2829 J. H. Newman Corr, (1891) 1 . 209 , 1 do not expect to 
finish this by post-time; but here goes. 1B62 Thackeray 
iVks, (1872) X, 2x8 Since it roust bedone, here goes ! 2889 
Browning Asolando, Ponte delC Angelo xxi, Sparespeech ! 
I’m resigned ; Here goes ! roared the goblin. 

14. Here we (you) are. Here is what we (you) 
want, colloq, 

1850 Smedley F. Fairleigh vi. Hum ! ha I now let’s see, 
here we are — the *G-i-a-o-u-r’— that’s a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 
sbs. and nouns of action. This is now rare. 

CX200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 225 pe erue^licbe herbiwist and 
pe wuuderlicbe be^en si 3 of ure louerd. Ibid, 185 Hure 
her wunenge is swi 3 e reulich. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiv. 
241 It someth nou3t pat 3e sbuUe Haue heuene in 5owre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 2586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 60 To continue my here-being to some 
profitable purpose, 2605 Shaks. Alacb, iv. iii, 148 Whidi 
often since my heere remaine in England, I haue scene 
him do. 

16. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

, (These originated, as in the other Teutonic langs., in the 
juxtaposition of here and another adv. qualifying the same 
verb. ^ Thus, in Heredefore, xst quoL hxr beJoran—\itxz^ 
(m this document), before (i. c. at an earlier place). Cf. 
l^einbefore, hereinafter, in which herein is'similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with prepositions, 
and there was little or no practical difTerence between * here, 
c.irlier place ‘and * before or at an earlier place than 
this',^ the adv. came to be felt as a prep, governing here 
(=this place) ; and, on the analogy of tms, new combina- 
tions^ were freely formed of here {there, where) with pre- 
positions which had never been adverbs, as herefor, hereto, 
hereon, herexoith.) 

a. wlth^ adverbs: as kere-above, liere-beneath, 
here-wiihin, her€'Withoiit\ hereforth, fonvard in 
tins direction or tbisway; here-next, next to this, 
immediately after this. Also. Heueaway, Here- 


under, etc. b. with prepositions *= this, this place, 
this matter, etc. ; as liereabove, lure-ainong, here- 
beside, liereinto, lure-witkin, here-without-, fhere- 
afore = Hebebefore; fhereintil (Se.), herein; 
f hermid, herewith ; f bereover, in addition to 
this; f lierto5eines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also Hereabout/ Herewith, etc., etc. 

872-89 Charter of eEl/redin O.E. Texts ^as^^ewriotu 
pe *herbeufan awreotene stondaS. 1646, I. Hawkins 
VoutlCs Behav. (1663) 32 As hath been said here above. 
2892 C. E. Norton Dante's Par. xxviii. 185 He who saw it 
here.'ibove disclosed it to him. 2824 SouTiim’ Bk. ofCh. 
(1841) 224, I have told you *hereafore. 2640 E. DAcuEStr. 
Atachiavels Prince 280 To the end hee might be able 
*here-among to undertake greater matters, c 2400 Yxvabu 
fc Ganv. 320 *Her bisyde es a well. 2530 Palscr, 819/1 
Here bysyde, icyfres.^ c 2305 St, Christopher in E. E.P. 
(2862) 62 pat child him bad par charite pat he him ouer 
here ; 5 ® com *herforp, quap Cristofre, y nuste wher pu were. 
r’1386 Chaucer IVife's T. 144 Heer forth ne Hth nowey. 
2489 Se. Acts Jos. IK, c. 14 Officiaris pat bels necligent 
•herintill. c 2575 BalfouPs Practicks^s-j^i^ 40 The Schiref 
..is on na wayis Judge competent helrintill, 2594 Hookfr 
Eccl, Pol. I. i. § 3 Ourfirst entrance '‘hereinto. i6o2Care:w 
Cornzvall (x8xi) 288 A near friend, .looked liereinto with an 
indifierent and unprejudi^ting eye. c 2205 Lay, 5355 *Her 
mid we sculled heom bieharren. a 2300 Cursor M. 141 
(Gfllt.) *Here neisl sal be sipen teld Hu Joseph was bath 
boght and seld. Ibid. 26x38 (Cott.), I salle pe tel here nest 
to (|uam pou sal be shriue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ir. XI. (1495) 27 *Here ouer angels kinde passyth a bodily 
kynde in subtilte of his esscncia. a 2225 An^. R. 26S He 
eft sciS riht *her to ^elnes— ne let tu. .pine meidennogultto 
jiues. e 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x5 Ji® maisterlinges *her- 
wi 3 -innen opened jiure gaten. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon 
civ. 592 We haue .• chaumbers gamysshed and ordejmed 
as ye haue sene herewith-in. 2530 Palscr. 8ig/i *Here 
without, icy dehors. 

B. as jA (nonce-uses) i =This place; also, the 
present ; the present life. 

2605 Shaks. Lear 1. x. 264 Thou loosest here a better 
where to finde. 2829 Carlyle Atisc, (1857) H. ‘76 \yith 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 2855 Ix>ncf. Hiazv. 
Introd. 213 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 2857-8 Sears Athan. 19 [Motion] requires 
a here and a there. 

Here, obs. f. Hair, Hear, Ear ; var. Haire, 
Her sh.y Hzn fron, fers. and foss. 

HereaT)ont [f- Hebe adv. 

16 + About.] 

1 1. Abont or concerning this (tiling, etc.). Ois. 
a 2225 After, R. 46 Scheaweo ofte ine scrifte ower ^eme- 
leasie her abuten. C2386 Chaucer Aliller's T. 376 Gonow 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 2583 Hoixyband 
Campo di Fior 343 We may remember, that, which this 
maister hath tolde us hereabout. 1644 Hunton Viud. 
Treat. Alonarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have said hereabout. 
2. About or near this place ; somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

a 2300 K. Horn 343 ^ef hom were her abute. . Wip him je 
wolden pleie. c 2400 Warres of Jewes in Warton Hut, 
Eng. Poetry X, (1840) H, 106 Propnecie, theysayde, Which 
man her abouie ( wiled] the lasie. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ 
Jul, V. jii, 43 He hide me here about. 265^ Walton 
Angler ii, 47 There is not a likely place for a 'Jrout here- 
about 2856 R. A- Vaughan Atystics (i860) I. 234* I 
it must lie somewhere hereabout, 2875 Tennyson Q. Alary 
111. V, There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout, 
b. About this point of action, time, etc, 

2675 S. Sewaxx Diary 31 July I. 21 Herabout I waked. 
Hereaboxi'ts, adv. [f. prec. + adverbial -s.'] 
1. =prec. 2. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul, v. i. 98 And here abouts dwells. 
1617 Moryson Itin. 11. 230, I thfnke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 2732 Fielding Afock Doctor iv. Wks. 
1882 IX. 256 Is there no physician hereabouts^ famous for 
curing dumbness? 2862 Trollope Orley F. i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to be fertile. 
t2. =prec. I. Obs. rare. 

2584 R. Discoro. Witcher. x\’\. ill. (1886) 400 He re* 
ceiued some trouble himselfe hereabouts. • 1^9 Roberts 
Clovis Bibl. 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned tvriters 
heareabouts. 

t Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs. Nowadays- 
2572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxx. 286 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a dayis. 

Hereafter (hlora’ftsj), adv. (a., sb.) [OF. 
lidrxfter, f. hir Here adv. 16 + After : cf. Da* 
here/ter, S\v. hdrefter.'] 

1. After, in this \vriting, book, or place; in the 
sequel ; after this in order or position ; sometimes 
= next in order, immediately after. 

egoo tr. Bceda's Hist. iit. xxii. fxxx.KiSgo) 250 Swa swa 
vve eft henefter seegap. c 2050 Byrhtferth's Haudboc in 
Anglia^ VIII. 317/37 Herafter we ^vJ’lla 5 pisne drcul 
amearklan. <2x225 Ancr. R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumpk 
her efter. ^ a 2300 Cursor AI. 27380, I sal pam recken 
on rau, Wit pmr springes her efier neist, Quen i ha tald ^ 
office o preist. c 2325 Siioreham 164 Ase ich her after telle 
may. 2390 Gower III. 128 Of other slerres how they 

fare, I thenke here after to declare. 2508 Dunbar {titU) 
The flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
2&2 Chester Love's Martyr 165 (for 169) Hereafter foloyv 
diverse Poeticall Essaies. *x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
233 In consequence of the .statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2° 
which will be stated hereafter. 

2. After this in time; at a future time; in time 
to come, 

• 2x54 O.E. Chron. an. 1235 Men. .steden ' 5 [at) micel ping 
sculde cumen her efier. c 2275 43 Hercficr 

iseh paul hwer ,iii. deoflen ledden an meiden. a 2300 
Cursor AI. 656S (Golt.) Here efter it sal sarc rew 50U. 
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X388 WvcuF G(f/. vw ly Heraftir no man be hcuy to me, 
for Y bere in my bodi the 'tokene<5 of oure Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
c 1477 Caxton 42, [1] woMe that I were there, where 

I shall be v honderd yere here after. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Termtio 16 b, I am so gladd that no thjmge ereaftyr may 
make me sory. XS7^ Fleming Panopl. KpisL 63 So would 
I have you thinke mee to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to remaine. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V, 11. vi. 20 
More of this hereafter. 171* Hkarne Collect. (O. H. S.) 
Ill, 497, I shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
ted. 2) V. 180 We cannot , , anticipate the details which will 
hereafter be needed. 

3 . In a future state ; in the world to come. 
(J340-70 Alex, fy Dind. 363 We hopen haue h® Itf 
come schal her aftur.] 1618 Bp. Hall Serm. viL Wks. 1837 
V. 102 To learn so to be happy here, that it [a Christian’s 
heart! may be more happy hereafter. 1736 Butler Anal. 
1. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 40 The general doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1858 Gladstone Homer 111. 515 What we are as men here 
depends very much on our conception of what we are here- 
after to be. 

1 4 . After or in accordance with this, Ohs. rare. 
C1380 Wyclif.S'^/. Wks. III. 358 3>f it were a trewe sen- 
tence, God rayjte move men hereafter. 

B. as adj. To come, future. Now rare. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. K/, n. ii. 10 That hereafter Ages may 
behold What mine happened in reuenge of him. 1709 
Mrs, Manley Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Hereafter 
Torments be never ending ! 1799 Anna Seward Lett, (1811) 
V. 269 Claims., to hereafter compensation. j88x F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

C. sb. 1 . Time to come ; the future ; futurity. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 67 An auditour of a meane 

w’it, Maie soone accompt, though hereafter come not yit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 408 Distrustful fears in 
reference to hereafter. 1689 W. Sherlock Death iii. § 6 
(1731) 143 The Reason., will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any Time present ' 1807-8 Syd, Smith 
Plymlejps Lett. iii. Wks. 1859 II. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
the spirit and the wisdom of hereafter. 1883 in J. G. Butler 
BibleAVork II. 768 To read the story of our own hereafter. 
2 . A future life ; the world to come. 

1702 Rowe Tamerl. i. i. 405 Wretches that are doubtful 
of Hereafter. 1713 Addison Cato v. i, Tis heaven it self, 
that points out an Hereafter. 1744 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
VIII. 26 What, ifthere bean hereafter, ajud^enttocome? 
1855 Longf. Hiaw. vi, 65 For he sang of.. life undying 
. .In the land of the Hereafter, 
t Herea'ffcerward, adv. Obs. Also -wards, 
[f. Hbke adv. 16 + AriERWARD adv^ Hereafter. 

(t 1300 Cursor M. 15375 Her efterward yeit sal yee se. 
CX386 Chaucer FrieWs T, 217 Thou shaft herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeih nat of me to leere. 
14,. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 589/12 ImJosterujn, bereafter- 
warde. 1530 Whvtford Werke Jor Housek. D iij, Shal 
cause the persones . , hereafterwatde to bless you & pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 201 Notone age 
only, but ages time out of mind, and hereaftersvard, 

tHere^agaiu, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. i6 + 
Again prep. Cf. Ger. hier^egen.'\ « next. 

0X200 Pices A Virtues 105 Hier a^ean ssede 3e profiete 
[etc ]. a 1300 Cursor M, 798 Her egaln [v.rr. here agayne, 
ajeyn] mai naman sai. Ibtd. 17034 And «s naman. .Jjat agh 
sai her again, c 1386 Chaucer KjiHs T. 2181 (Harl.) And 
here agayn no creature . . avaylejj for to stryue, 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XX. X09 If kynde witt corpe her-a3en. 

t Here-against, Obs. [f. HEREat/z/. i6 
+ Against.] Against this ; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this ; in comparison with 
this. 

a X22^ After. R. 94 Euerich worldlich gledungc isunwurS 
herajeines. rxsSd Chaucer Knt's T. 2181 lElIesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree auaillelh for 
to^ stryue. c X430 Pilgr. Ly/Masihode i. Ixxii. (1869) 42 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the vnderstondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth beer ayens. 2583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. xevi. 593 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply: I had leauer [etc.]. x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World x. 
ii. § 3 (1634) 587 Such as would speak here-against. 

Hereanent, adv. Chiefly .SV. arch. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + Anent prep."] Concerning this. 

<7x225 yttliana 12 Nulich heronont buhen nawiht. 
CXS7S Bal/ouVs Practicks (1754) 278 To compeir within 
ane sebort day in the Kingis court, to answer heiranent. 
1591 in De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme. . and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 DruiMM. of Hawth. Declarai., etc. Wks. (1711) 211 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 
sembly made hereanent. 

Hereat (hlene-t), adv. [f. Hebe adv. 164- At,] 
'i' 1 . At this place ; here. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 8421 Lengys here at a litill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxv. (1739) 43 
All Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat. 
a 1650 Turke ^ Gawin 109 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate. 

2 , At this ; as a result of this. 

a 1557 Dium. Occurr. (Bannaiyne) 11 Helrat was mony 
hurt 'vith hagbuttis. xs86 Young Guazzo's Civ. Co/cv. iv. 
204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
11. i. (1647) 44 All admired hereat. 1674 N. Cox Gentl, 
Recreat. (1677) 64 Hereat the young fly away for fear. x86o 
Rawhnson & Wilkinson Herodotus ix. Ixxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to de- 
serve a fine as laggards, 1877 Bryant Poems^ Sella 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. 

Serea.'Wa.y (hi®Taw^O> Now dial, and 
U.S. [f. Hebe adv. 16 + Away adv."] 

1 . Away in this direction ; in this quarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabonts. 

14.. Vce. in Wr.-Wuleker 590/41 IstaCt herawe^*. 1483 
Catk, Angl, 184/1 Heraway (W, bereaRay), kac^ istac, 16x3 


PuRcHAS Pilgrimage (1864) 95 biinnagam, which Orlelius 
in his Map placeth here-aivay. a iys8 Penn in Pa. Hist, 
Soc. Mem. 1. 203 The above was read, .to the most eminent' 
of Friends hereaway. 1855 Whittier Lines on Fugit. 
Slave Act vi, Her^way ITie fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Suttbonnet xi This is the first time 
you have been hereaway? , 

t b. In this present life. Sc, Obs. 
a x66i Rutherford Lett. (X765) if. ii. (Jam.), That light is 
not hereaway .in any clay-body. 

2 , To this quarter or neighbourhood ; hither. 
Hereaway thereaway ( 5 V*.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

*549 CoverdaLe, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 2 The more they 
are holden vnderand lurmoyled hereawayeandthereawaye, 
so muche more they come forwnrde. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or hereaway. 1793 
Burns IVarulering WitlUf Hereaiva, thereawa, wandering 
Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, baud awa hame 1 Mod. Sc. 
They were all running hereaway thereaway. 

HeTeawayS. Now dial. = prec. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage il x. (1614) 162 Here-awaies 
lived a people called ‘Dogxijm’, which others called Pagans. 
Ibid. V. xiv. 52a It should be sought here-a-waies, or found 
nowhere. X869 in Lottsdale Gloss. iZyj N. IK Line. 
Gloss. S.V., I hcvn't seen him hereaways sm* June, 
fSerebefore* Obs. Forms: see Before. 
[OE. hdr heforaity f. hir Here adv. 16 + Before 
adv. \ cf. MDn. hierbevorent MLG. hirhevoren.'\ 

1 . Earlier in this document ; herein before, 

805-31 Charier o/Oyiout/xn O. E. Texts 444 Dearasaula 

3e hasr beforan hioranamon auuritene siondon. 1340 Ayenb. 
59 Ase we icde hyerbeuore. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 8 That 
this be parfourned as hit is writen herbefore. 

2 . Before this time ; before now ; in time past. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Beten for b^t we hauen acilt 

her biforen. c 1320 Cast. Love 1329 Alle he ]adde herbimre 
after his wille. c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 726 As I ful ofte 
haue seyd thee heer biforn. Surtees Misc. S'S 
Kinges'herbefor resorting unto the -citie. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresback'sHusb. i. (1586)8 Ourfathei^ herebefore observed 
the same. 1613 W, Browne Sheph. Pipe 1. (R-), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse, As did the ring herebefore 
I gesse. 

Hereber^e, -boroghe, etc., obs. ff. Harbour, 
[Herebode, -bote: see List of Spurious 
Wordsi] 

Hereby (hbibab, hloubui), [f. Here adv. 
4 By prep. Cf. MDu. hierbi, MLG. hirbi^ Du. 
hierbij, MHG. hierbi^ Ger. hterhei. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word ; cf. ‘ I he'reby 
promise * I promise hereby* 
fl* {hereby') By or near this place; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Obs. 

tfiaSo Gen. <5* Sx. 3572 Quat losue to moysi, ‘Ic wene be 
fijien dun her-bi *. e x^o York Myst. xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby. ^1533 Ld. Berners Htton Ixiii. 228 
Sends fyrst to an abbay that is here by. 15S8 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 
1631 Wef.ver Anc. Fun. Mon. 588 Hereby was a xeligious 
House for preaching Friers. 2655 J. Jennings tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by, 

+b. Pa-t this place. Ohs. 
c X400 Rom. Rose 6300, I woIe nomore of this thing seyne, 
If I may passen me herby. c 1485 Digby Myst. (i 882) IV. 277 
The pepill that passis faere-by. 

*!■ 2. In connexion with this. Obs. 
c X230 Hall Meid. 23 Loke b^nne her hi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihteS in to wcdlac. 7x1250 Orul fy Night. 127 
Her-bi men seggeb a bispel. 

3 . By, through, or from this fact or circumstance ; 
as a result of this ; by this means. 

c 2320 R. Bru.nNE Medit, 67 Here by bon maj’st Icre J>at 
of o dysshe ^ey ctyn yn fere. CX400 Maundev, (Roxb.) 

X. 39 Hereby schuld it seme bat haly writte ware nojt trewe. 
X526 Tinualb 1 John u.sAad herby we knqwe that \yc 
have knowen him. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III. r. iv, 94, 1 will 
not reason what ts meant hcereby. 2665 Hooke Micregr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phenomena explicable hereby. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters HI. 105 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate .. ivatcrs. 1843 Bethune 
.S' c. Fireside Star, n, I hereby promise to mend the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

1. 157 Herein’ you may know that 1 am right. 

+ Hereda*ti0ll. Obs. rare — ^. [f. L. type 

^liereddre (f. hered-em heir) ; cf. exhereddre to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheritance. I 
x6o$Birnic Kirk’BuriailxxK. (1833) F ij b, Thelewes doe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of three : acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the caue, Gen. 23) 
Heredation, like Isaacs (succeeding thereto) lucrifaction, 
like lacobs. 

Seredipety (heridi'pAi), ££ L. heredipef-a 
legacy-hunter (1^ hereilium legacy +peUre to seek) 

4 -Y’ (as in coUoqity, etc.).] Legacy-hunting. 

1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. \. ii, (1664) I, 91 Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed against, in the clergy’ especially, 
as by the older Satirists. Ibid. in. v. II. 29 Already heredi- 
pety, seeking inheritances by undue means, is branaed as an 
ecclesiastical vice. 

So Horedi petons a., legacy-huntiog. 

1S66 F. Hall in Lyndesafs Monarche 243 marg.. To the 
parrot came the magpie, heredipetou^ and the raven and 
the kite, ready to help heavenward. 

Heredital?ility (hfre:ditabi*nti). [f. next 4 

-ITY.] ^HeRITABIUTY. 

a 1837 Sir E. Brydges (cited In Worcester, j^6). 2885 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. 107 After the hereditability of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1895 JMd. July 394 
Teratological abnormities resemble neuropathies . . in iherr 
origin and the characteristics of their herwitabillty. 


hereditariness. 


HereditaWe (hrre-ditab’I), a. [a. obs. F. 
hiriditabU, ad. L. type *hcredUdhUis, f. itcrediiare 
to inherit, f. hereSy hercd'cm heir.] 

1 . Of things: That may be inherited; subject to 
inheritance; heritable. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 675 A prouerbe amonge the 
Frenshemen..(Principibus obsequi hereditarium non esse) 
the whiche is to meane, the seruyee of prjmces is not here- 
dytable. 1654 Gavton Pleqs. Notes iv. v, 197 Dropsies, 
Gowls .. and most diseases are as hzereditablc from our 
Parents, as their estates. 1690 Locke Govt. 1- ix..§ 103 
Adam., being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable, X84X ElphiNstone Hist. Ind. I. 125 These 
people, .are admitted . . to have a hereditable and transfer- 
able interest in it. 2872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 399. 

2 . Of persons : Capable of Inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance ; = Heritable 3. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 97 Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and hereditable to the (Trowne, 
others not. 1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv, (1660) 87 The 
making any men hereditable, 

Here'^tallly, adv. ff. prec. 4 -ly 2.] By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

X495 Act II Plen. Vllj c. 34 Preamble, The furst begolen 
Sonnes of hym and of hys beires..in the realme of Englond 
hereditably to succede. i:x63o Risdon Suri>. Devon (1714) 
11. 343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Devia. aiBzo Tooke Russ. Encycl. (Webster 
1828), The one-house-owners belong heredilabb’ to no 
private persons. 

t Here'dital, a. Ok. [a. obs. F. hMdilal 
(15th c. in Godefroii, ad. med.L. kereditdl-is, f. 
hereditas Hbeedity.] = HEREDiiaav. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
due ofryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 2574 J. Jones Nat. Beginuing Grow. Things 13 As 
not only hereditall sicknesses doth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. 

Hereditament (heri'drtament, hz're’dita-). 
Also 7 heer-. [ad. med.L. hereditamentuniy f. 
late L. hereditdre to inherit, f. hered-em heir.] 

L Law. Any kind of property that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absence of testamentary disposition descended to 
the heir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Viet, 
c. 65) to the 'real representative'; real property. 

2475 Statute in Campbell Lives Chattcellors (1857) h 
320 The seid John (ForlescueJ shuld . .forfeit to you, soureya 
lord and your helres, all the castelles, maneres .. serulces, 
fees, advousons, hereditamentes and possessions. 1483 
Plumpton Corr. xci, Rents, services, reversions, & bere- 
dUtajments. 1494 Fabvan vn.65o[AlparlyRment,at 

the whiche y* duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd vnlo y* Kynge. xsyx 
Act 13 Elis. c. 20, $ 2 Tylhes tenements or other hemdita- 
menls. x6x8 Coke On Lift, 6 a, Hatreditameni is the 
largest word In all in that, kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incoTporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. 2765 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 
23 An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate .. or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same. 183* AusTiN'^wm/r. (1879) 1. xiti. 
372 A corporeal hereditament is the thingjtself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. HI. 540 The representation of Westmore- 
land was almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowiher family as Lowlher Hall. 

fg. 1795 J. S. Hobart in 7* ynfs Corr, (1803) IV. 296 
This power ought to be exercised by tbe^iriluaforthecivil 
rulers solely: it is an hereditament of which they cannot be 
seixed as tenants in common. 2847 Bushnell Chr, Nurt, 
vii, (i86z} 278 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

2 , Heirship, inheritance. 

2509-20 Act I Hen. Vllly c. 29 Preamble, The. . Kyng. . 
restored and habled your said Suppliant . . in name slate 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Marv Hennell 
Social Sysi, 50 The natural head of the community was the 
family father; then the son; and this natural herMitament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

i* Here*ditance. Obs. rare-^. [f. late L. /tr;'/- 
dit‘dre (see prec.) -{--ANt’E.] Inheritance, heirship. 

^ 2641 Earl bloNM. tr. BiondPs Hist. Civ. Warres^ Eng. t, 
j.-v. X07 In successions, beredltance, and last wills and 
Testaments. 


Hereditarian (hiVediteaTian), [f. L. h^edi- 
idri-us Hereditary 4 -an.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

x88x J. Owen A"!’.?/*, sinth Sceptics I. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the oflspring, mentally^ as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as far as the anthropoid ape. 2896 E. A. Fay \n Amrr. 
Ann. Deafjxmf: 233 Some of the most eminent hereditanans 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted. 

Here*ditarlly, adv. [f. IIereditarv a. + 
-Lr2.] In a Jiereditary manner; byway of (an) 
inheritance. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. De_d. 2, With her Realmes 
and Dominions, the best parts and gifts that were m her t>e 
likewise hereditarily descended upon j-our roiall 
2638 T. Whitaker Blood of Crafe 50 "J/!/? 

are hereditarily subject to the stone. 179^ Russ^ *°secTei 


Trans. LXXXVH. 26 The collyria they apply arc ^ 
ivhJrh hereditarilv from father co 


secret 

son. 


compositions, which pass hereditarily from - . 

2807 Knight Hid. XCVII. 241 TIjc acquired habit* the 
parents ^ing transferred her^itariJy to the ou.'p g- 

Here-ditariness. [f.« 
quality of being hereditary ; capabilU} of being 
herited, or transmitted from parent to ofjspnng. 
2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat rii. (1S67) ^St F«t, for the 
ereditarioess of it fa leprosy!, it xs a successne riueas- 
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HERELY. 


1683 Brit. Spec. 243 The unalterable Hereditariness of the 
Monarchy. i86r Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) II. 372 
Hrs paper about hereditariness beats everything. 1887 
Smiles Life ^ Lab. 188 UTie hereditariness of family features 
appeared, .in’the configuration of the head. 

+ Hereditaiious, a. Ohs. s-are. [f. L. here- 
ditari-us (see next) + -OUS.] = Hereditary. 

*527 R, Thorne in Hakluyt (1580) 257 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from the father to the sonne. 

Hereditary (hfre-ditari), a. Also erron. 7 
hffir-. [ad. L. heredildri-us, f. heriditas Here- 
dity. Cf. F. hireditaire (i 5 -i 6 th c.). The L. 
hires, hired -em, and its derivatives were till recently 
often written hutr-, a spelling formerly also frequent 
in the English representatives of the family.] 

1. Law and Hist. Descending by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heir. 

Hereditary countries (of theAustrian German emperors): 
those which were the original inheritance of the Archdukes 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by marriage, i.e. 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Siyria, Carinthia, 
Camiola, Bohemia, Silesia, 

160X Dent Pafiw. Heaven (1831) 4 [We] haue inherited 
his foul corruptions, as it were by hereditary right, c 1610 
Sir J. ^Ielvil ^Ipn. (1735) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmark, pretending to make it hereditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis m. note 33 There was 
always some haereditary Bowl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and entertained Strangers. 1675 
Lend. Gaz. No. 1049/2 From Vienna they write, that , . 
great preparations were making in all the Hereditary 
Countreys. 27*5 Pope Odysp i. 245 To revisit your im- 
perial dome. An old hereditary guest, I come, 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 42 All new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited. 1862 Stanley yeva. Ck. I. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood . . in the family of Aaron. 

2. Transmitted in a line of progeny ; passing na- 
turally from parents to offspring, a. esp, in 
Paihol.i etc., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc., that are or may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 163 The fault which like vnto 
a hereditarie lepresie in a mans bodie is uncurahle. 1699 
‘Misaurus’ Hon. of Gout in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 46, 

I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditary gout. 
1826 Prichard Pfiys. Hist Mankind (ed. 2) ix. 1. § 3 II. 537 
All original or connate peculiarities of body are hereditary. 
Ibid. 544 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary. 1862 D. Wilson Prek. Man 11 . xxiii. 
369 The hereditary instincts of forest life. 1875 Bennett & 
Dver Xx.Sachs' Bot. 82sTwo different sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a strong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary. 

b. in Theology. 

1577 tr. BuUingeds Decades (1592) 495 We shoulde sceme 
thereby to affirme, that sinne is ex trance or hereditarie, 
1592 Davie.s Immort. Soul viii. xvi, This Sin of Kind, not 
personal. But real, and hereditaiy was. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 64 Branded.. by God for., their owne wicked assum- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

c. In general sense : Coming to one from one’s 
precursors in national or physical life ; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one’s 
parents, so that it might be conceived as having 
been bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. * Co/nitiw. (1603) 47 It hath 
been their hereditarie practise, to stande upon their guard, 
to prevent their enemies. 1644 Nye Gunnery Ded., The 
Patronage of Arts being hereditary to your noble Ancestors. 
1752 yoMiiGBrotkersi. i, Long burnt a fixt hereditary hale, 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace. <1x856 H. 
Miller Cruise Betsey ii, xv. (1889) 483 His actual beliefs 
appeared to be very considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 

3. Of persons: Holding their position by inheri- 
tance. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 98 If he have Right to 
appoint his Successor, he is no more Elective but Hereditar>', 
2697 Dryden ,rEneuiD^d.. That Romulus was no hereditary 
prince. 2812 Byron Ck. Har. ir. Ixxvi, Hereditary bonds- 
men ! know ye not Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow ? 1857 Buckle CivUh, I. tx. 561 The great 
possessors of land were now being organized into an heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 

1790 Burke Fr. Kcv. 30 It was still a line of hereditary 

descent; still an hereditary descent in the same blood, 
though an hereditary descent qualified with protestantism. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist, Ten V. I. 507 In 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemies 
of the hereditary principle, the law of descent will be found 
to be useless. 2879 Khory Princ. Med. 4 Abnormal struc- 
tures are the most obvious instances of hereditary trans- 
mission. 

Hereditation (hrredit?*/ 3 n). Biol. [n. of 
action f. late L. hereditdre to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med.L. also to invest with an inheritance : cf. 
15 th c. F. {hyreditaiion succession, inheritance.] 
The action or operation of heredity. 

stA^Anier. yml. Med, Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 2885 P. Brooks Myst. 
Jniq.^ 6ic V, 87 It has its own despair already in itself, this 
hopeless struggle with hereditation, which . . is . . so literally 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Expositor Dec. 
4x6 We preserve hereditary good : We originate good here- 
dilations. 


Screditism (bfre*ditiz’m), [f. Heredity + 
-issi.j The principle or doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of characteristics, etc. 

. 2884 Edin. Rev, July 229 Mr. Gallon, the^ apostle of 
hereditism. 1890 Hature 9 Oct, 580 The doctrine of here-, 
ditism. 1^ Genealog, Mag. Oct. 341 Evidence that 
hereditism is not confined to flocks and herds. 

So Here'ditlst, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

289s Daily News 23 Jan. 6/5 The new theory of the 
hereditists, headed by Professor Xximbroso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of brain disease. 

Herediti’vity. Biol. rare. [f. *hereditive 
(f. Heredity -f -ive^ -itv.] (See quot.) 

2876 Lankester tr. Hacckets Hist. Great. 1 . viii. 176 
Hereditivity is the power of transmission, the capability of 
organisms to transfer thexr peculiarities to their descendants 
by propagation. 

Heredity (h/re*diti). £a. F. Itiridii^ (ilth c. 
in Littre) the quality of being heir, heritage, ad. L. 
hnediidt-em heirship, inheritance, f. heres^ hered- 
cm heir : see -ITY.] 

.f 1. Hereditary succession ; inheritance ; concr. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Obs, 

CX540 tr. Pol. Ver^. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 252 This 
Richard was a mannc..weU worthie the princelie hereditee 
of his father which hec soberlte governed. Ibid. 294 His 
promise., made to the duke concerninge the hereditee of the 
Kingdom. 

2. Laxv. Hereditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

2784 Lafayette in Sparks Corr. Avter. Rev. (1853) IV. 
61 If it is found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democracy’, I am.. ready.. to renounce it. 2882 
Athenaeum 30 Dec. 896/2 The heredity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to have commenced in .. the tenth 
century. 

3. Biol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charac- 
teristics of parents and ancestors generally ; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

2863 H, Spencer Princ. Biol. | 80 Some naturalists seem 
to entertain a vague belief, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of structure, and not to details. 
Ibid. §82 Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the human 
race. 28^ F. Galton Hered. Genius 334, I was desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heredity from China. 1889 
Poulton tr. Wetsmann's Ess, Heredity 72 The word here- 
dity in its common acceptation, means that property of an 
organism by which its peculiar nature is transmitted to its 
descendants. attrib. x^ Daily Ne^vs 12 July 6/2 
Heredity philosophers should be interested in the portraits 
of Mr. Edison's parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng : see Here sb. 
t Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exc. iv. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + For prep. : cf. therefore ; Du. hiervoor, 
Ger. hierfiir. Da. hetfori\ 

1. For this : instead or in consideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, written 
herefor. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 17506 (Gott.) pir guiftes her for [Colt. 
bar-for] giue we ^u. c 2380 Wvclif Sel. JPks. HI. 343 He 
was taujt to strive not herfore. 2549 Chaloser Eras, 
mus on Folly Sija, Herefore haue 1 obteined the mercy 
of god. Mod. Sc. For the sum of twenty pounds, being the 
consideration herefor given. 

f 2. For this reason, on this account, therefore. 
CX200 Vices ^ Fi>/«rx5Hierforeicamne3erandunmihti. 
c 1330 R- Brunne Citron. (1810) Herfor kyng Richard 
wrathes him, 2380 Lay Folks Catcch. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Here-fore he gospel of Mathew scys hat crist bad vs pray 
thus. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng-.W.^S Saynt albone suffred 
bis martirdome before that saynt edmond was martryd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Englond. 
2582 Pettie Guazzo’s Cir. Conv. i. (1586) 2, I will not 
heerefore commende you so much. cx6zo A. HuMc. 5 rvV. 
Tongue (1865) 13 Heerfoer, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. 2697 Dallas Stiles i. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Lordships, that ye would, .ordain the said 
Director. .to grant, .Precepts. 

Serefro'zn, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra. [f. as prec. + From frep. Cf. Da. herfra.'\ 

1. From (his place ; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. I. 33 The boundes 
[L. trajeclus\ heirfra till Irland is only xvi, myles. 2679 
J. Brown Life of Faith (18241 II, viii. 222 Shall we never 
be redeemed herefromi 2839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. xii, § 6. 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver herefrom. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. IV. 247 Over the mouniain-passes ; 
that men sec Herefrom, a town there is. 

2 . From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; from 
this source. 

*SW T, B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. n. Ep. to Rdr. 3 The 
profile and commodity that issueth herefrom xs great. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 11. (z8xi) 248 Others. .may (perhaps) lake 
some light herefrom to do the like. 2762 Phil. Trans. LII. 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the proportional distances of the 
fixe d s tars may be essayed at. 

t Here'ffc, culv. Sc. [f. asprec. + EFT<zt/zf.] 
Hereafter. 

CZ470 Henry tVallace xx. 2007 Gud lordschip I .sail gyfT 
the hereft. Ibid. 22x2 Tlthandisoffhym ye sail se son hereft, 

Seregeld (he*regeld). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 

I heresield, -sild, -syld, -seld, -saold, 7 - here- 
geld, .-gild, [OE, hiregieldy f. litre host, the 


(Danish) army g}’ld^ gild payment, tribute, 

tax = OS. OHG. O^.gjald^ Goth.^Vi, 
tribute, payment. The.OE. word did not survive 
into MK It was taken up by legal antiquaries 
and historical writers of the 17 th century, who 
interpreted the Anglo-Saxon 3 as ^ ; the regular 
antiquarian form is, therefore, heregeld^ •gild (cf., 
Daijegeld).] 

0. E. Hist, The tribute paid to the Danish host; 
the tax collected to subsidize the Danes ; Danegeld. 

1018 Charter of Cnut in Thorpe Dipl. Angl, (1B65) 307 
Swa fela sy 5 e swa menn gyldaS heregyld oS 5 e to scipsyide 
\Orig, Lai. Ut quotlens populus universus persolvlt censurn 
Danis, vel ad navesj. c 2050 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 
1040 Her wses bet heregeold [MS, F. heregild] jelaist f>at 
wairon xxi fjusend punda and -xeix punda. Ibid, (MS, D.) 
an. 1052 On h-'m ylcan gcure alede Eadward c>’ng J*a:t 
heregyld Jjast .fefjrired cyng mr a.stealde..b®t3yldscdrehte 
ealle Engla h^ode on swa langum fynste. 22.. Charttr 
Eadw. Coiif. (later copy) in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 224 Ic 
kiSe ihu .. 3 at seynt Eadmund inland is scotfre fram here- 
$eld and fram ilk o 3 cr gouel. 

2626 Spelman Gloss. 347 Heregeld^ Pecunia, seu trlbutum 
alendo cxercitui collatum. 2652 Needham tr. Seldeds 
Mare Cl.zSj There intervened 39 years from the beginning 
of this Tribute (which they call I/eregild, that is, a Military 
or Naval Tribute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
2672 Cowells luterpr., Heregeld is a Tnhutc or Tax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Cong, II. vii. 123 (cd. 3) The war-tax or heregeld was no 
longer exacted. Ibid. 124 note^ The heregeld is a lax for the 
maintenance of the here or standing army as distinguished 
from the fyrd or militia. 

Herehau(gh)tCe, -hault, obs. ff. Herald. 
t Sere-heuce, adv, Obs. or dial. Also 6, 9 
dial, herence. [f. Here adv. 16 + Hence: cf. 
Therehence, dial, ihereiice ; also Da. herhtn^ 
Ger. hierhin * this way, in this direction’,] 

1. From this source ; from this fact or circum* 
stance ; as a result of this. 

2526 Tindale yas. XV. 2 From whence commeth warre and 
fightynge amonge you? come they not here hence? even 
off youre volupleousnes. 2578 Caluine on Gen. vj% 

Herehence flow good works, x^x R, Turnbull Exps. 
yas. 53 Herence is it that God saith by his Prophet, I will 
loue thee freely.^ 2695 Kennett Par. Antig. App. 693 
Another observation 1 gather herehence. 

2. From this point foi^vard ; from henceforth. 

-Kvo Sp. Trag. in Hazi. DadsleyW. zg Here-henct 
the fight was eagerly renew'd. 2626 Chapman Hynnt to 
Hermes 59 But Hermes herehence having his content (ired 
for no more. 

3. Away from here ; hence, 

2669 Stursiv Mariner's Mag. 1. 20 We will have him before 
wegohere-hence. 2847 Halliwell, Herence^ hence. JVesi. 
Serein (hl^rim), adv. [orig. IHr inttCf f. Idr 
Here adv. i 6 -i- izman, inzte^ adv., subseq. 
adv. and prep. Cf. MDu. hierUme^ -*«, Du. hierin^ 
MHG. InerinnCt Ger, -?>/, Du. lienndipy 

hcri^ Sw. hciriimCi •ittf lidtil] 

1. Here within, in here; in this place; in this 
passage, book, etc. ; also, into this place. 

a. € xooo JEltkic Horn. II. 322 Se ylca is herinne ffe giu 
a;r ahredde Sa sel>'fedan cnihtas. azzz^Ajtcr.R.z^obmt 
dogge .. hwat wultu nu herinne? ^2450 Merlin 138 He 
resteth in my chamber here-ynne. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 1 23 Pe king of blisse wile fareii 
herin. <1x300 Cursor M. 18434 Til adam .. Be comen wit 
his folk here-in. 2586 A. D.vy Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 13® 
Of which this letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufficient 
testimony. 1673 Ray youm. Low C. 286 Heerin were 
many vaulted or arched walks hewn out of the Rock. 286$ 
Wood Homes without H. i. ao The animal. .scoops out a 
burrow.. Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2. In this thing, matter, or case ; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this particular. 

a, a 2225 After. R. 12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ife 
wide hod. £2386 Chaucer Knt.'s. T. 2215 Wher moost 
sorwe is her Inne Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 

/ 5 . a 2300 Cursor M. 21396 A liiel sagh he [on pe crosJ 
li, ‘ Her-m sal pou ha wiciori '. 2524 Barclay Cyt.^ ^ vt; 

londyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlvili, Now judge, Coridon, h 
herein be pleasour. 2526 Tindale yohn xv. 8 Heare in is 
my father glorified. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. i. 86 
Heerein you warre against your" reputation.^ 2710 Berke- 
ley Princ, Hum. Kturwl. § 59 Herein consists the know- 
ledge of nature. 1897 Leadam in Eng, Hist. Rei>. }an. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

+ 3. qiiasi-j^. This place. Obs. 

c 2440 ipomydon 1877, I am, he said, lorde of hereinne. 
Herein above, herein after, herein before = 
above, after, before, in this document, statute, etc. 
(cf. Here adv. 16), are often written as one word. 

2590 Webbe Trav, (Arb.laa The cittyof Icnisalcm, 
part of the olde Temple is yet standing . .as herein after snail 
beshevved. xtAg Pennsylv. Archivesl. loi All and singular 
the premises hereinbefore mentioned. 2768-74 Tucker 

(1852) II. 413 The illustrations hercinbelore attempted 
of several important scripture doctrines. 2802-22 Benthaji 
Ration, ytidic. Evid. (1827) III. 404 The sevcni! species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view._ 2003 
Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
prescribed. 2875 Poste Gains' ii. § 115 The rcquisiuoos 
hereinbefore explained. 

Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid : see Heue 
adv. 16. ■ 

+ Herely, Leirly, «. and adv. Sc. Obs. 
[perh. = OE. hcrllc, hirllc noble, ? praiseworthy) 
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Boeth. Metr. ix. i8 (Gr.).] a. (tdj. ? Noble, stately, 
b. adv* ? Nobly, gloriously, splendidly. 

rx4^o Holland Hovjlai 4x1 Part of the feld Was sJIucr, 
set with ane hert, heirJie and hie. Ibid, 846 All thus thir 
hathilHs in hall heirly remanit. With all welthis at wiss, 
•and worshipe to vale. 898 Thus was the Howlat in herde 
herely at hicht, Flour of all fowlis, throw fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -inyt(^e, obs. ff. Hermit. 

II Herenach (heTenax). Anglo-Irish, Also y 
herenagh, herinach, 9 erenach. [Corruption 
of Irish airchinneacky Olr. airchinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, £. ar-y dir- over + cefiity 
ceann head \ cogn. with Welsh arhennig Proto- 
Celtic *{p)arei-qennikoSy Stokes).] 

In the ancient Irish Church, A lay superintendent 
of church lands; the hereditary warden of the 
church. 

1607 Havies jsi Let. to Earl Salisb. 250 For the 

Herinach, there are few parishes of any compass in extent, 
where there is not an Herinach. Ibid 251 The founder 
gave the land to some clerk not being in orders, and to his 
heirs for ever, with this intent; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep hospitality, and gjue 
alms to the poor for the soul’s health of the founder. This 
man and ms heirs had the name of Erenach. 1609^ in 
Reeves Eccl. Antic, (1847) 2co The Corbe. .hath, sometime 
under him severall herenaghes. 17*7 Cowells Inte^r,, 
Hcrenachy an Archdeacon. 1848-51 O'Donovan Four 
Masters 601 notCy Irish Airc/fin»tac/i, i.e. the hereditary 
warden of the church, usually anglicised Erenach or 
Herenagh. 1864 McLauchlan Early Scot. Ch. xx. (1885) 
292 The lands were usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family of the kin who were called herenachs. 

Hence HeTenaclijr, the office of a herenach. 

1609 in Reeves Eccl. Attiiq. (1847) x6i But hold their 
herenaghie free for ever. 

Hereuess (Maunes). rare. [f. Here adv. + 
-NESS.] The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «5- Selv. it The herenesses and 
therenesses of ghosts. Ibid. 45 A thing is only there, to me, 
in behalf of my being here, and not there ; for when I am 
there, the thing is clothed with hereoess. 1891 £. B. Bax 
Outlooks Jr. New SiandJ. ivi. 167 But the. thisness, the 
hereness and notvness is the illogical and irrational element 
in all Reality. 

Hereof (hlorp-v). [f. Hebe adv. i6 + Of prep. : 
ef. Da. iera/,'S\v. hara/.] 

L Of this ; concerning this. 

e *050 B^ht/ertk's Handboc \xrAu§lia VIII. 317/30 pehe 
sura ping nerof undergyie. CXX75 Lduth, Horn. 8r Her of 
seid seint lohan . . in apocallpsi. a X2«5 Ancr. R. 54 We 
scbulen j^auh sone her efter spekeii herof more. CX386 
Chaucer Frankt. T. 691 What sholde I mo ensatnplesheer 
of sayn f 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P> R* ni. viit. (1495) 54 
To pursyewe the dinynccyon heroC xsst T. Wilson 
Legike Ep. (1580) A Hj, The Printer hereof . , provoked me 
first hereunto. 10x7 Moryson liin, ii. 2c6 The Spaniards, 
departed ..on Tuesday the x6 hereof at 66 x Fullkk 
WorihitSy Cambridge (1840) 223 The twigs hereof are 

S hysic [etc,]. X7XX Steele S^cct. No. 140 P2 Upon the 
Leceipt hereof. 1870 Myers Poems (1875) 47 Thinking 
hereof 1 wot not. 

d* 2. From this ; from here, Obs. 
ctzoo 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 131 Seint iohan .. com into hk 
• wreche woreld . . her-offe at his ende wurhliche wende. 1*97 
R. Glouc. I1724) 265 As hys kyng herof awoc, c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Irks. III. 360 What preestshulde not be paied 
herof? 1480 Caxton Faytes of A. in. vi, 177 A more harde 
questyon . . dependeth here of. 1568 Grafton Citron, II. 86 
Hereof.. began the first occasion of the order of the Garter. 
1587 Golding De Momay Pref. 3 SVhat will reasonablie 
insue hereof? 

Hereou (hiorp-n), adv. Now rave, [f. Here 
adv. 16 + On prep. Cf. MDu. hierane, -aen^ MHG. 
and Ger. Jiierattl\ 
fl. Herein. Obs. 

c xooo in Cod. Dijl. (Kemblel V. 248 Mane^a oSre freolsas 
heron gewriten synd. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
courtoys hadony parte hieron, 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v, Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. 

2 . a. Of position : On this place, etc. + b. Of 
motion: To this place 

0x205 Lay. 1948 pis lend was ihalcn Albion, pa Brutus 
cum heron. 0x3x5 Shoreham 3 Thjs..laddre is charite .. 
Her*on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous steyge. 

3 . On this subject, matter,. etc. ; on this basis, 
o X17S Lamb. Horn. 23 Her on ic wllle liggen a Jret ic beo 
ealdre. <ex 225 Ancr. R. 262 5 if heo h^ncheSwcl heron. 
0 1380 Wyclif JPks. (1880) 438 penke we heronne ny^t & 
day. 1562 Cooper Ahsiv. Priv. yifttsso (1850) 72 Hereon I 
conclude the priest is not hound to minister. 2664 Power 
Exp, Philos. 61, I will not say, that our discourse hereon, 
shall pass for,. authentick Truth, xyox GrewCoj/w. Sacra 
VI. vxii. Index, With the Perfection of Will . . And of Happi- 
ness grounded hereon. 

4 :. On (the occurrence of) this; = Hereupon 2. 
x 6 o 2 Carew Cornwall (x8ii) 3x5 Hereon .. our Foyens 
took heart at grass. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 272 Hereon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer drags forth. 
Sereout (hl^rau'f), adv. In 3 herut, 4 here 
ute. [f. Here adv. 16 -1- Out adv. Cf. MDu. hie- 
rttle, -uuty Du, hieniity MLG. hirtll, Ger. hteraus, 
-auszett. Da. hemd, Sw. haruti\ 

1 . Out of this place. (Of motion and position.) 
a t22S’ A ncr. R. 390 Ame dogge go herut. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2033 (Cott.) pi fader slepand. .Liggus here-oute, com se 
hou ^bid.^2f>^ iGQtt.) pu cum here vte. c 1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1451 Here-out 1 hym hcfde, And cam out to 
clepyn hym inne, 1591 Spenser Vis» Bellay 146 A Bird . . 
Hereout., did flic. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physitke 49/1 Disiille hccrout a water. 1839 J. Rogers 


Antijopopr. xii. iii. 273 The sinner.. being in purgatory, or 
the priest . . bringing mni hereout. . 
t 2 . From this source ; hence. Obs. 

XS4X Coverdale Old Faith ii, Wks. [Parker Soc.) I. 79 
Hereout also bring they the doctrine of repentance, a 1568 
— Hope Faith/, xxv. <1574) 177 Hereout now it followeth, 
that the soules are passible. 

Here-ri'gllt, adv. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 her 
rijt. [f. Here adv. 16 + Rioht advi\ Here bn 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

^13^ .yfr Ayrr/wi. 2738 Her ri3tich ]>e diffye. 1633 Ford 
*Tis Pityw. vi, Pray read it me here-right. x888 Elwortky 
IV, Somerset lVordd>k.y s.v. No ! let's settle it herc-right. 
1893 WillsJu Gloss.y Here-right, (x) Of lime: on the spot, 
immediately ,. (2) Of place: this very spot. 

•t Here'sian, [f. as Heresy + an.] A heretic. 

1675-83 Evelyn Hist, Relig. (1850) 11 . 182 uoteIXhaX grand 
heresian, Simon Magus. 

Heresiarch (heTesi,aiJk, hxrPsiiaJk). Also 
7 liaer-. [ad. late L. hseresiarchay ad. Gr. afpt- 
leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. atpeair 
Heresy + -apxn^ ruler, Cf. F. herlsiargue (i6th c. 
in Littre), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also (ransf. 

1624 Bp. Hall IVks. Ded. to Jas. I, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Heresiarch. 1640 — Chr. Moder. (Ward) 29/x It 
is one thing to be a heretic, another thing to be an hsresi- 
Mch. 1^5 Boyle Eng, Notion Nat. p. xiii, I was not 
inM^’d in this Controversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Print an Heresiarch in Philosophy, by being the Author 
of a strange Doctrine. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 2 Jargon and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the purposes of heresiarcs and in- 
novators. x868 MiLktAN.?/. iv. 78 The later strife 

between Courtenay as Archbishop and Wycliffe as principal 
heresiarch. 

So t Hexeslarchy, the founding of a heresy ; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2-) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarchyes against our blessed Saviour, 
t Heresia*stic, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Heresy 
(or its source), after ecclesiasticy enihusiasiic.'] 
Prone to heresy ; heretical. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel B iij b, I would go without being 
inrolled among HercstasUck Seekers. 

Here'simach (-mask)* rare, [f, Gr. ctiptai-s 
Heresy + -paxos fighting: cf. Gr. alptaiopaxos."] 
One who fights against heresy. 

x8^ Thirlwall 29 Nov. in Lett. (i88t) I. 81 More cf the 
spirit of charity than commonly breathed through the dis- 
^utatiaus. oC th.^ old yTettulllajaV 

Heresiography (hetresi,p'grafi). [mod. f. Gr. 
aVp€(nj Heresy + •(o)gbaphy; oi^Ckristianographyy 
an earlier formation of Pagitt’s. So mod.F. hird- 
siographte .1 A description of, or treatise on, heresy 
or heresies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Kexesio'ffxaplieT, one who treats of heresies. 

1645 Pagitt {title) Hereslography : or A description of the 
Hercticks and Sectaries of these latter Times. Ibid. B iv b, 
These sad considerations made me . , write an Heresiography. 
1822 Southey m Q. Rev. XXVIII, 10 (Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers. 
Heresiologist (he^esiipiodgist). [f. as prec. 
+ -(o)logist.] One who treats of heresy or here- 
sies. So HeresloToger in same sense ; Beresio - 
lofiTr the study of, or a treatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success, 164 You may hear of his 
fame , . from the antient Heresiologists. 1856 Lit. Church- 
man II. 47/1 Hcresiologics ., printed early in the sixteenth 
century. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 184 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with heresiology. 1875 Lichtfoot 
Comm. Col. 285 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pre-christian worW. 1882-3 ^ewKev Encycl. 
Relig. Knpwl. II, 976/1 The principal heresiologists of the 
early church are Justin Martyr. .Teriullian. .Clement. 

Heresy (he*resi). Forms: 3-5 eresie, 3-8 
heresie, 4-5 eresye, 4-6 (h)erysy(e, herisie, 
heresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (h)eryfle, er(r)ysse, -ee, 
•ye, hearesye, Sc. arrosie), 6-7 hceresie, 4- 
heresy, [a. OF. eresie, heresie (12th c.), mod.F. 
.herdsict ad. L. type *heresia (whence also It. ercsia, 
Pg. heresid), for L. hxresis school of thought, philo- 
sophical sect, in cccl. writers, theological heresy, 
a, Gr. atpeais taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, ‘school* of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, philoso- 
phical or religious sect; f. oiptiv to take, middle 
voice oXpuaOai to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. word occurs several times in N.T., vir. Acts v. 27, 
XV. 5, x.xiv. 5, xxvi. 5, xxviii. 22, xvhere Eng. versions from 
Tindale render ‘sect’ (i.c. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Nazarenes or Christians, considered as sects of the Jews) ; 
.^cts xxiv. x4, where all versions from Wyclif to i6ii have 
* heresy R. V. ‘ a sect {or heresy) * ; in i Cor. xi. 29 Wyclif, 
Gen 4 v., Rhem., and 1611 have *neTcsies',Tind.andCranm. 

' sectes R. V. * heresies {or factions) * ; in Gal. v. 2o,Wycl., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘secies', Genev. and^x6ix ‘here- 
.sies', R. V. ‘ heresies (<»r parties) ’ ; in 2 Peter ii. i WycHf, 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘scctcs'.Gcnev. and 262: ‘ here- 
sies ', R. V. ‘ heresies (tyrsccts) *. The earlier scnse-develop- 
ment from * religious sect, party, or faction * to ‘ dextrine at 
variance with the catholic faith lies outside English.] 

1 . Theological, or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, pr held to be contrary, 
to the ‘ catholic * or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 
creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox. 


<2x225 After, R.S2 Eresie, God beo iffoncked, ne lixleS 
nout in Engelond. C1290 6\ Eng. Leg. 1 . 279/36 Swuch 
manere fals bi-Icue : Wen cleopedcn heresie. CX380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Ajens J>is eresie shulde trewe preestis 
crye fast. 1388 — Acts xxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
seien eresie, _ so y serue to God the fadir. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. IV. Ixix. 48 He fyll into the heresy called Aryannys 
here.sy. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scat. II. 300 Fuill arrosie .. 
That he leirit fra kirkmen of the Britis. 1563 W1N3ET Fouf 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 2888 I. 72 All hxresie that eulr hes 
bene in the Kirk. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 909 What late 
was Truth, now turn’d to Heresie, 1689 tr. Locke’s ist Let. 
on Toleration 61 Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
matter of Language, has determined that Heresie relates 
to Errors in Faith, and Schism to those in Worshinor Dis- 
cipline.- <21694 Tillotson Serm. I. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people ! that do not consider that the greatest heresie in the 
world is a wicked jife. 1B55 Milman Lat. Chr. m. v. i,i864> 
II. 2 Heresy, or dissent from the dominant religion . . bad 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction. 186s Stan, 
ley Ch. {1877; I. ix, 186 There are always theologians 
keen-sighted to see heresy in the simplest orthodoxy. 1885 
Catholic Diet, s.y., Such Protestants as are in good faith 
and sincerely desirous of knowing the truth are not heretics 
in the formal sense .. Their heresy is material only — i.c. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics ; /. e. they do not Incur the guilt of heresy. 

b. with a and//. An instance of this ; a hereti- 
cal opinion or doctrii>e. (For N. T. use, see note 
to etymology.) 

1303 R. Bronne Handl. Synne 9672 pan ys a wykkede 
erysye. CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 17 Errours and 
herysyes. 1479 Eng Gilds (1870) 427 Heresies and errours, 
clepid openly loUadries. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
20 Pecocke that was byshoppe of Chechester . . was apeched 
of dyvers poynttesof eryses. 1557N.T. (Genev.) 2 Pet. ii, i 
There shalbe false teachers among you : which pryuely shal 
brj’nge in damnable heresies [Wvcl. sectes of perdicioun, 
Tind., Cran.m. damnable secies, R. V. destructive heresies 
{or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
boght them. x6it Bible Transl. Pref. 3 The Scripture .. 
is..a Physions-shop.. of preseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. xSsi Miss Yonce Cameos (1B77) IV. xiu 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there were seven heresies in it. . 

2 . By extension, Opinion or doctrine in philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, etc., at variance with 
those generally accepted as authoritative. Also 
with a and pi. 

■ c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Frol. 330 (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 2559 W. Cunninghaa! Cesmogr. 
G/<tr« 66 Bycause 1 will not have you to erre with Poetes 
.. I will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of your heade. x6i6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass it, i, Against 
the received heresy That England bears no dukes. X7ZI 
Swift Examiner No. 40 f 5 A)l ibe beresies in poViiics 
profusely scattered by the partiz.'ms of the late administra- 
tion. 2843 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) 111 . x. 
176, I. .prefer Bristol to Bath, .which I suppose, is a great 
heresy. 2877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith v. aco The doc- 
trines of Evolution .. which it is intellectual heresy., to 
question. 

3 . In sense of Gr. aipcffts (see etym.) : Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing particular individuals or 
parties ; a school of thought ; a sect. 

1382 WvcuF 1 Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to he. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) III, 359 Aristotle gadrede 
Tneny disciples into his heresie li« snani hxresxmy. 26x1 
Bible x Cor. xi. 29 For there mu^t bee also heresies [Tin- 
dale, Cranmer, sectes ; R. V. margin, factions) among you. 
2679 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, signifies a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosophers, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c., were called here.sies. 
1870 W. Graha.m Lect. Epk. 230 The word heresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as heresy-ferret, -hunt, -hunt- 
ing, -monger, -mougering ; heresy-stained adj. 

zBx^ IV, 'I'aylor in Monthly Rev, LXXIII. 533 i\fad. 
Genlis, and other heresy ferrets^ are here censured. 2872 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxiii. 25 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers were not seared. 2882 J. Parker Afest. 
LifeX. 240 One of the earliest instances, of heresy-hunting. 
1891 Froude Divorce of Cath. 186 More’s chancellorship 
had been distinguished by heresy-prosecutions. 1894 Westm. 
Gas. 2 Apr. 2/1 The heresy hunt of Mr. Smith. -was one of 
the roost protracted and determined of modern times. 
Heretable, -tage, obs. ff. Heritable, -tage. 
i* Serethrou'g’ll, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ 'i'HROUGH prep. : cf. D«. hierdoor, Ger. hicr- 
durck.J Through this; by this means; hereby. 

CZ20O Or.'iin 227:0 Herhurrh ma33 mann sen full web 
C2450 tr. De Imitatione ill. Ix. (1893) 242 Here h^ru; it 
happetitb -1 seclerly what I owe to do. 2596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the gret Jre. .of al 
the Douglasses heirthrouen- 1602 Carew Comivall 4 a, 
Her Highnesse shipping should heerethrough be defrauded 
of often supplies. 

Seretic (he*retik), ib. (a.) Forms: 4 eretik(e, 

4- 6 heretyk(0, 4-7 -ike, 6-7 heretique, -icke, 
6-8 -ick, 7- heretic ; also 5 heretyc, eretyke, 

5- 6 herretyk, herytik(e, heretyck(e, erytyko, 

6 eret-, erytycke, heretyque, herytyke, -yoke, 
hroretik, -ick(e, 7 -ique. [a. F. hlrllique {i^^u 
c.) ad. eccl. L. hxretic-us, a. Gr. o/pfTixos able to 
choose, f, aXfi-taQai to choose; sub^^^- **1. ^. 5 ^; 
writers (after edptats) heretical, heretic. ^ 

the popularly formed herege, also herite (sec Ebege, 
Erite). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from worfs 

Gr. or L. such as aicedic, theoretic \ certkohe.^ 

1 . One who maintains theological or religious 
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opinions at variance 'with the * catholic* or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Church, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also iran^. with reference to non- 
Christian religions. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron, (i8io) 320 pe kyng said & did 
crie, t>e pape was heretike. a 1340 HAAtroLE Psalter x. 1 
Heretikes & fals brewer, c 140a Mausdev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 
If I be ane herelyc .. kan es all heresy kat here es \\Titen. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) ii Thys yere was . . an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfelde for er>’se. 2563 WinJet 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 Gif 36 heirfor haldis ws 
Catholikis to be hseretikis. x6ti Bible TransU Pref. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same right that they call 
themselues Catholikes, both being wrong. ^1^3® Sir T. 
Herbert Prav. (ed. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Hereticks. 1725 Watts 
Logic iv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants. a 2836 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 feverj^ form of faith has its heretics. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 'ITie League rejected 
Henry’s claims as those of a heretic. 

2 . By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered authoritative. 

2599 Shaks. Mitch Ado i. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie. c 2620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue i. vii. § 8 My antagonist . . began that 
I was becum an heretik, and the doctour s^ering how, 
ansuered that 1 denyed quho to be spelled with a w, but 
with qu. 

3 . Comh.y as heretic-lnirningy -Intnling^ -taker. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 * M. (1861) VII. 1. 47 Pashur was. .the 

chief heretic-taker. 289S J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner ,. were heretic-hunting ana heretic- 
burning. 

B. atirib. or adj. =* Heretical, rare. 

2382 WvcLiF Titus iiL 10 Schonye thou a man heretyk 
[2388 eretik] aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun. 2606 
Proc. agst. Late Traitors 2 That our said Sovereigne Lord 
the King .. and whole Commonaltie of the realme of Eng- 
land. .were heretique. 2682 Dryden Relig. Lain Pref. 
Wks. (Globe) 189 That they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to an heretic prince. 2839 Mom. Herald, in 
Spirit Metrop. Conserz*. Press (1840) II. 392 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to * search the Scriptures ’. i860 
^loTLEY Netkerl. X. II. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen «. 
both of throne and life. 

Hence t Hereticly (-ykely) adv.., as a heretic. 
* 53 ® Wriothesley Chron. (2875) I. 90 Foure persons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely bare fagottes the same daye at 
Faules Crosse. 

Heretical (hrre*tikal), a. [ad. med.L. h!:ere- 
itcdl-is^ f. hxreiic-us Heretic: see -al.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics ; of the nature of 
heresy. 

x§32 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 346/2 Al that in the 
while both bought and solde of those hereticall bokes. 2540 
Act 32 Hen. VIIl^ c. 26 Diuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangerouse opinions and doctrines. 2566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) J04 Masse bookes .. appertayninge to 
the hereticall service. 2602 Fulbecke Pandecies 40 They 
[the Turks] and the Persians, the one seeming hsereticall to 
the other, are in continuall warre. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. 
III. xUi. 3x8 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate 
Heretical Kings. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. iv, iv. 
(1852) 71 To bring heter^ox, and it may be heretical per- 
sons into their communion, 2862 Stanley East, Ch. vii. 
(i86g) 246 No one likes to be called * heretical \ but neither 
is it a term of unmixed eulogy to be called ‘ orthodox '. 

Hence Here'tlcally adv,^ in a heretical manner, 
HeT8*ticalness, heretical quality or character. 

1661 Baxter Mor. Prognost. n. xxx. 54 If any Minister 
Preach or Pray, .Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App. ji. 291 Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Hereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), He ignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul of man 
was of the substance of God. 

i* Heretica’ster. Ohs, rare — ^, [f. Heretic; 

see -ASTER.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

azjti Ken Hymns Ez'ang. Poet. Wks. 1721 l.xo A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close . . Hereticasters 
anathematize. 

Hereticate (hfre'tik^ft), v. [f. med.L. hscreti- 
cat-, ppl. stem of hsreiicdre, f. hxretic-us Heretic.] 

1 . traits. To pronounce heretical. 

2629 Bp. U.Ki.i.Anszv. Urban's /nurh. 9 The Pope hath not 
power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
Proposition. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. iii. (1852) 
512 Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas. 2873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. 19 note. Let no one be minded, on the score of 
my neoierism, to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2 . To make a heretic of: applied (by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration {Conso- 
damentuni) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses in the I2lh c. 

1731 S. Chandler tr. LimhorcJCs Hist. Inquis. 1 . 1. viii. 
54 Tis reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticale a certain sick Woman, she was not then hereticated ; 
beouse he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
being weak enough. Andafterivards..PetrusSanciidId not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832 S. R. Maitland 
Albigenses ff JFald. xii. 459 Could Peter Aulerius really 
Wieve that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated? 
2883 ,SVzA Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1. 

Hence Heretica^tion [med.L. hxreticdtid\, the 
action of hereticating (in both senses) ; csp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses. Here*ticator, one 
who hereticates or denounces heresy. 


1685 Baxter Parafhr. H, T. Heh. 1. Annot., The Hcreti- 
cators will quarrel with it. 1731 S. Chandler it.Limbotrh's 
Hist. Inquis. I. i.yiii. 53 Others [Albigenses] only enter’d 
into a Covenant with these perfect on«. .that at the End of 
Life they would be received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called Heretieation l*his Admission .. was 
called Spiritual Baptism, The Consolation, Tlie Reception, 
and Good End. 1B32 S. R. Maitland Albigaises W^ald. 
IX. 232 note. Their absolution was general, and performed 
by the imposition ofhands, in the cxxtxsuixxy aK heretieation. 
2880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The right of excommunication 
was instanced in the heretieation of the Artemonites, a sort 
of premature Arians. 1883 Sat, Rev.^t Mar. 404/1 They 
[Albigensian.s]adopted. .aceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolaiurntum, or ’heretieation fol- 
lowed by the Endura or fasting to death. 

Here-tioide. [erron. t HEnExio + -oide 2.] 
The putting of a heretic to death. 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do I 
look upon hereticide as an evangelical way for the ex- 
tinguisning of heresie.s. 

Hereriricize, u. [f. Heretic -i- -izf.] irans. To 
pronounce heretical. 

2830 Posey Hist. En^. 11 . 194 [It] was forthwith arbi- 
trarily cried down, hereticized.and destroyed. Ibid. 3ioThe 
despised and hereticized Pietists. 

Here-till, adv. Sc. [f. Here adv. 16 + Till: 
cf. Da. htrtil, Sw. hdritl.‘\ = Hereto. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 241 Quhen her-till all assentit 
war. Ibid. xx. 244 Heir-til! thalr Athls can that ma. 

Hereto (hlajti?*), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. hiertoe, Ger. hierzul\ 

•j* 1 . To this place, hither. Obs. 

CX20S Lay. 25321 Her to he wide leden kinges. 2598 R. 
Bernard tr. Terence, Andria 1. i. (1629) 9/2 Being hereto 
driuen through very pouerty. 

2 . To this matter, subject, etc. ; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

C227S Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne h^nche 50 herto. a izzsAncr. 
R. 388 Herto ualleS a tale. £2386 Chaucer Melib. r 325 
Heer-io accordeth Selnt Paul the Apostle, c 2470 Henry 
JFallace x. 1125 Will ye her to accord? 25*0 Tindale 
2 Cor. viii. 20 And I geve counsell hereto. 2682 Norris 
Hierocles 9 Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3 . (Annexed) to this document, etc. 

*559 Cunningham Cosmo^. Glasse 152 An open sheet, 
whiche must here to be annexid. 1896 Act 59-60 Viet. c. 23 
§ 2 The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto. 

1 4 . In addition to this. Obs. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 45/2 Hauin^ no skill in wane- 
like discipline, and heercto being naked without furniture of 
armour. 

1 5 . Up to this time, hitherto. Obs. 

*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 39 For the belter 
understanding such thinges as herto are spoken. 2582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. R. hid. Ixxix. 259 b, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the Kin^ of Calicut. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. ii. H. 64 If he remember a lunder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto priz’d them at. 
t Hence He:retohefoTe, adv. Obs. Heretofore, 
2667 Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. 1. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour the restauration of what was heretobefore better 
and the abolition of what 1$ worse. 

+ HeTetochy. Obs. rare. [f. hereioch Here- 
TOGA, after county, diicliy, etc,] The territory ruled 
by a heretoga. 

2377-87 Harrison England i. vii. in Holinshed 16 Kent 
..was made an eariedome orHcretochie .. Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle orHeretoch of the s.ime. Ibid., 
Northumberland .. was onlie governed by earls .as Here- 
toches, as an Heretochy. 

Heretofore (hivJt/?f6ou), adv. {a., sh^ Also 
4-5 lieretoforn(e. [f. Hebe ar/z/. 16 + Tofore, 
OE. tSforair, cf, Vi'Dsx.hiertevoren, Ger. hierzuvor^ 

A. adv. Before this time ; before now ; in time 
past ; formerly. 

C1350 Will. Paleme 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow neuer. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love hi. viii. (Skeat) 
1 . 113 Will of rightfulnesse is the ilke same rightfulnesse as 
here lofornc is shewed, c 2430 Hymns Virg. 87 Where ben 
hese worhi were heere-to-forn I 2555 Eden Decadeszi^ 
The lyke hath not heretofore byn knowen. a 2680 Butler 
Ran, (1759) I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own 
Handyworks adore. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. it. § 21 The 
political writings of suen as have heretofore passed for wise 
men. 2860 Tyndall Glac, 11. iii. 244 , 1 tried the methods 
heretofore pursued, 

B. adJ. P'ormer, previous. 

2492 Act q Hen. VI I, c. 22 § 3 Annuytles graunted . . by. . 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or by any 
olhre heretoforn Bisshoppe there. 2656-7 R. Venning 
Mercies Memorial 17 Hereiofore-mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. Papendiek Crl. 
Priv. Life Q. Charlotte {jZZq) ll.xv.94 But hcfelt the loss, 
for them, of his heretofore allowances, a 2864 Hawthorne 
Amer, Note-Bks.{yZq^ I. 22 In his heretofore voyages. 

C. sb. Time past ; the past. 

2824 Galt R oihelan vi. vi, The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 2876 J. Maktineau Hours Th. 
(1S77) 230 The relation of his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. 

Heretofo'retixne, adv. rare. [f. prec. after 
afore-, before-time^ =prec. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 67, I haue'yet here to fore 
tyme gyuen to you many a good counseyl and proufTytable. 
2866 Neale Sequences Hymns TsSThough by the^vay we 
pass, we have not passed heretoforetime. 

Heretoga (hcTetJuga), heretocli, -togh.. 

Forms: i heretosa, 2 heretoche, 3 here-, 
htoreto^e, FEist. 6-9 heretoch, 8-9 -togh, -toga. 
[OE. heretoga ~ 0 ¥^. hpdoga, -itga, OS, h^ritogo 


.(MDu. hertoge, -ioch, -tichj Du. 'heriog), OHG. 
hirizogo (MHG. herzogc, G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(.Sw, hertig. Da. kertug); f. h^ri, h^re Here sb. 
army-^ 0 E. -toga, OLG. -togo, OHG. agent- 
noun, f. weak grade tug-, tog- of *teuhan, OE. 
*tdohan, Hon to lead : see Tee v. (cognate ■\vitbL. 
dne-ereydnx). The Hist, forms heretoch, -togh re- 
present med.L. hereiochius.'] 

0. E. Hist. The leader of an army ; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered by L. dux, and was the same word 
as Ger. herzog, it was taken by 17th and i8th c. 
writers as == Duke. 

£■900 tr. B.rda's Hist. i. xii. [xv.] (1890) 53 Wjeron 5 a 
ffirest heora latleowas and hereto^an twegen 5ebro3ra Hen- 
gest and Horsa. ciooo /Elfric Num. xiii. i Aloises se 
masra heretoga. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 243 Se Jje geS into fihte 
wiS-ute heretoche. c 2205 Lay, 10268 Seuarus wes heora 
ha;ra-to5e. 1577-87 [see Heretochy]. 2641 in HarUMhe. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by 
the name of Heretoch). 1643 Herle^ Ansiuer to Femi 
24 The ancient Governours of the Militia of the Realme, 
both by sea and land cal’d Heretochs, which Lambard 
likens to the High Constables of France. 2762 Hume//h/. 
Eng. I. App. 5 . 92 note. The heretoghs or dukes, and the 
sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmole. 
2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 408 In the lime of our Saxon 
ancestors .. the military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the grim land of thy heretogh. 
2^4 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. iv. 66 In a. d. 449, under two 
herctogas, Hengist and Horsa, the strangers came. 

Heretrix : see Hebitrix. 

Hereunder (hler2;*ndsi), adv. [f. Hebe adv. 
16 -h Under prep. Cf. Du. hieronder, Ger. hitr- 
iinter. Da. herttnder, Sw. hdrtmder.'] Under this. 

1 . Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 
document, book, etc. 

2425 E, E. Wilis (2882) 6s J^is here-vnder vriten ys my 
last will. 2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. r. (15^) 101 
The effects heerunder mentioned of this first vertue. 2693 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names are hereunder 
written. 2893 Crockett Stickit Minister The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2 . Under or beneath this surface or appearance, 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Casnus' Mor. Relal. 202 There must 

needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt. , ^ ' 

3 . Under this title, beading, etc, 

1586 A "Dw Eng. Secretary I. (2625) 95 Whatsoever con* 
talneth any special! request, is hereundar included. 

4 . Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 

2880 Mississipbi Code § 1214 No indictment hereunder 

shall be quashed for want of form. 

Hereunto (hlortmt;/*, -vx\Ui), adv. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + VnTo prep.] Unto or to this place; to 
this thing, matter, subject, etc.; to this document. 

2509 Fisher Fun. Serm, C'/ess R ichmondVIUst (1876) 299 
Herevnto his ryghtwysnes also sholde enclyne hym.^ i 577 
B. Gooce HeresbaclCs Hush. i. (2586) la b. Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. 2596 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 40 In witnes 
whereof they have bearunto set their hands. 1630 Wads* 
worth Pilgr. iii. x8 All the schooles are not admitted here 
vnto. 171X Pcsyoison Spcct. No. 126 P2 We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. ^1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the east, is a ward, eighty feet front. 

Hereupon (hlorvpp'n), adv, [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Upon prepi] 

1 . Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 

02275 Lamb. Horn. 49 Her uppon heo hencheS muchele 

mare fen uppon godalmihtin. 1592 Spenser M, Huhherd 
223 It behoues..to resolue first herevpon. £11626 Bacon 
NnvAii. (1632) a Consulting hereupon amongst our Selves. 
1652 H0BBF.S Leviath. iii. xxxvi. 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked. 

2 . Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 

C2340 Cursor M. 4945 (Fairf.) Her a-pon fai stale my 
hinge, c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W, 1643 Hypsip., And nep 
upon, at night they mette y-fere. 2568 Grafton Chron. H- 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
2597 Hooker Eccl, Pot. v. x. § i What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, ztth C. H* 
111. xviii. 261 Hereupon there was a great murmur. 2803 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 34, I hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]. 

Here’W'de, obs. form of Herald, 

Herewith (hl»jwi'< 5 ), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + 
WlTH/r£/. Cf. Da. herved.] 

1 . With this; along with or together with this. 
2017-23 in Earle Land Charters 236 pis waes gedon be 
hyssa witena geivyTnessce pe herwiS nyoan awritene standao. 
£■2380 Wyclif Last Age Ch. p. xxxii, Her wih acordip 
Carnosencis. 2528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. L riviii. 
93 The abstracts whereof, we send unto your highness here- 
with. 2642 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 34 
You shal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestic. 
*755 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 18B9 I. 145, I herewith 
send you a small map of the back country. ^ . . 

t 2 . At the same time with this; uponthis; with 
these words, etc. Obs. 

£22300 Cursor -M. 24479 (Cott.) Hcr-wit come me son 
succur. £“2340 Ibid. 1x895 (Trin.) Herwip hri let )?e heed 
doun And vp ^e feet of hat feloun. 2546 J. HEY^vooo Frgi’‘ 
(1B67) 61 Well (quoth she) till soorie, fare ye well .. 
doores went she herewith. 

3 . By means of this ; hereby. * 

2560 Bible (Gener.) Mat. iiL 10 Proue me now herewithi 
saycth the lA>rd of hostes, if [etc.], z^qHooKZ^. Eccl.PctX^ 
xxix. § 5 The weak are offended herewith. 2893 M. S. 1 erk' 
in Barrows Pari. Relig. 1 . 698 Herewith we worship thee. 
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HERITABLY. 


Herewithal (hmwKj'l), adv. arch. [f. Hbbe 
adv. i6 + WiTHAii.] = Herewith. 

c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame m. 516 Henvithal ther come 
anoon Another huge companye. igoi Plumptoti Corr. 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see, 
& receive herewithall closed. 1585 Abp. Sandys Sertn. 
(Parker Soc.) aoi The eyes even of the wise are blinded 
herewithal. 164* Fuller Holy «J- Prof. St. 111. xni. 184 
Herewithall Doclour Whitaker was much delighted. 1701 
Grew Coivt. Sacra iv. (L.), Professing that herewithal he 
owed, and offered up himself body and soul, unto God, 

t HeTeword. Obs. [OE., f. stem of hirian to 
praise + Word.] Word of praise; praise, renown, 
glory. 

a itoo 0. E, Chron. (MS. F.) an. 1009 (Earle) 14c wtj/e, £)a 
woldeBrihtric^eearnian him here word. cix’j^Lauih.Hom, 
137 penne he bijeteS hereword Sere mide. c x*os Lay. 11917 
Heo hiefde al pat hare-word [c here-word) of pan 
maidenen of bis ard. n 1**5 Ancr. R. 148 peo pet forleoseS 
& aspilleS al hore god puruh wilnunge of hereword. 

+ He'reworth., a. Obs. In 3 herewur®. [See 
prec.] Worthy of praise ; to be praised. 
a 1225 yuliana 33 HerewurSe healent. 

t HeTeyeld, herield. Old Sc. Lato, Forms : 
6 h.ere5eld, -^eild, (herre^elda), herield, hyr- 
aid, -eild, 7 herrez0ld(e, 9 herezeld, {erron. 
herizeld), [The same word as OE. heregeld^ 
Heregeld, used in Scotland in sense of Heriot.] 
The render to the superior of the best living ani- 
mal of a deceased vassal ; at an early date com- 
muted for a fixed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete: see quot. i86i ; corresponding to 
Eng. Heriot. 

a 1500 Leg. Quat. Bure. Scot. c. 17 In burgh sail nocht be 
herde bludewyt najit stofcisdynt na merchet na herejelde [nec 
merchet nec herieth] na nane suilk maner of thyng. [iffiB in 
D. Black /f/j/. Brechin (1867) 11 . 31 Ahorse as the Herield of 
. .John Carnegybls father.) 1535 Lyndesay 1986 Our 

gude gray meir was baittand on the feild And our Land's 
laird tuik hir, for his hyreild. c *575 Bai/our's Practicks 
(1754) 200 Na herejeld sould be paid. 1597 Skene Verb. 
Sign.^ Ht^eicUa^ is the best aucht, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast quhilk ane husband-man. .hes in his possession, the 
time ox his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to his 
Landis-lorde. 1693 Stair Inst. (ed. 2) 11. iir § 80 The 
Herezeld was found due to the La[dy 3 .Llferenter, though 
the Defunct had the Room in Steelbow. s86x W. Bell Did. 
Law Scot/. S.V., This ^exaction has been long unknow-n in 
practice. .Sometimes, In striking acomposition, the value of 
the herezeld is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion. 

aitrib, 1535 Lysdesay Satyre 3904 From ihine-furth ihay 
sail want tnair hyrald-hors. 1532 — Monarche 4734 Than 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hors. 

Hereye'sterday. Sc. ? 06s, [app. a corniption 
oi ereyesteyday^ OE. ^krgystraudseg, f. Ere before 
+Ye8Tebday : cf. Bit. eergisteren^ OHG. tt'^estern^ 
Get. chegestent, in same sense.] The day before 
yesterday. 

a x66z R. Baillic Lett. (1775) 11 . 73 (Jam.) Always here- 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it. 
Herfest(e, obs. forms of Harvest. 
Hergulutier, var. Argoletier, Hargulateb. 
Herhaud, -haiilt, obs. ff. Herald s 6. 
Hericano, obs. form of Hurricane. 
t He*ricide. 06 s. rare ~ [f. L. {h)erus master 

+ -ciDE 2.] The murder of a lord or master. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xlvi. 250 That punish 
Treachery, Perfidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 
ignominy. 

Herie, herier, heiiful : see Hery v. Obs., to 
praise. Herield, -i^eld, var, Hereveld, Obs. 
Herif, obs, form of Hairif. 
t He'ngaut. Obs. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald), [a, OF. herigatit, hergaut, hargaut, 
pi. -gaits (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. hertgaldus!\ 
An upper garment or cloak worn by men and women 
in the i jtli and 1 4th. centuries. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1139X Mani on .. hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede horn vor herigaus \v.r. hergaus]. c 1323 
in Pol, Songs (Camden) 156 An heme in a herygoud with 
hongjnde sleven. 13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 148 Hopez pou I 
be a harlot pi erigaut to prayse? (*727 CowtlVs Inierpr., 
Herigalcis, a Sort of garment so called.) 

Herile (he-rail), a. rare. [ad. L. (Ji)eril-is, 
f. master.] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker %(S Pop. 36 The power of Ma-sters or 
Lords from the Greek we termeDespoticall, from the Latine 
Herile. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 265/2 The 
Government of a Family., is partly Paternal, partly Nuptial, 
partly Herile, partly Acquisitive, 1*837-9 Hallam Hist, 
Lit. ^855) IV. 177 In the sixth book we have disquisitions 
en matrimony, .on paternal, and on herile power.) 

So fHerl’lity [ad. med.L. \k)ertliia 5 ], ‘master- 
s'* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Herinacious, var. of Erinaceous. 

1790 Bruce 7 Vnr. V. 143 Long herinacious hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow ab^ut bis back. 

Hering, obs. form of Herring. 

Heriot (he'ri^). Forms; 1 bereseatu, here- 
Seatwa,-we, 3-4 heriot, 6 ber(r)iotte,baryotte, 
(oryott), 6-7 har(r')iot, 7 herriott, 7-8 herriot, 
3-4, 7- heriot. [OE. keregeatwa, -we, (. here 
Here sb. army, host + ^ea/wa, pyaiwe trappings, 
equipments, ornaments, amiour.l 

VoL, V. » .1 . 


f 1 . Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 

c888 K. .Alfred xxxvii. § 1 Mid gyldenum hylt 

sweordum, and mid manisfealdum hereseatwum s^hyrste. 
C993 Battle of Maldon 48 Hi willaS eow to gafole garas 
syllan, aettrene ord and ealda sxvurd, 9 a heregeatu 9 e eow 
mt hilde ne deah. 

2 , Bag. Law. A feudal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and other military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant ; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the Hereyeld. 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
^ses for a fixed money payment. The heriot is now an 
incident of manorial tenures only. In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
of a new lord. Suit heriot : see quot. 1882. 

C950 Dipl. Augl. .dSvi 'Sax. (Th.) 499 And pam cinge 
minne haerejeatwa, feower sweord, and feower spasra, and 
feower scyldas. a 1035 Laws of Cnut 11. c. 71 [72) (Schmid) 
And beon pa here-seata lv.rr. hercseate, herijeataJ swa hit 
masSlic sy. Eorles . . eahta hors, feower gesadelode and 
feower un^esadelode, and feov/cr helmas and feower byman 
and ehta spera and call swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. Ihid. c. 78 179) Se man pe on 
pam fyrdunge aetforan his hlaforde fealle..beon pa here- 
3eata forgyfene. cxz^ S. Eng. Leg. I. 445/480 On of is 
pouere Men xvende of lif-dawe. And ts beste best to heriet 
men brou^te him, ase it was lawe. 1343 in Kennett Par, 
Anti^. (1818) n. 83 Juliana Hardy.. diem clausitextremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvi s. c 1500 
in W. Denton Eng. 15/A Cent. (1888) 319 w/e, Now yowr 
farmor takes in & lettcs at hyswyllewith owt fyneoraryott 
to yowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Surz>, xii. (1539) 29 There be two 
maner of herriottes. i6ix Cotgr. s.v. Afnp/e, For a Heriot 
whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best horse. 
1641 Brome fovial Crew i. Wks. 1873 III. 356 What 
Hariots have you tanc from forlorne Widoxvsf 1647 Fuller 
Cd. Th. in Worse T. (1841) 128 There accrueth to the land- 
lord a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
in his lease. 1767 Blackstone Cow/«. 11.^.(1809)97 Heriots 
. .are a render of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. i86x Pear- 
son Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1874 Studbs Const. Hist, I, ii. 24 noie^ The warhorse and 
spear were the gift of the princepssind the origin of the later 
heriot. Ibid. ix. 261 The change of the heriot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries w'hh it the 
custom of livery of seisin. X87S Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 162 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure . .has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the lord’s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked the land of his vil- 
leins, *882 A. Brown Scrivetcs Copyholds vi. § i (cd. 6) 213 
A heriot reserved on lease, or suit heriot, partakes strictly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but must 
either distrain. .or bring an action. 

b. iransf. Applied to analogous payments in 
other countries. 

1642 Fuller Hofye,- Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 The petty-Land- 
lords of the times, to whom rich fines and heriois would 
accrue upon every exchange . . took part with Andronicus. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. i. xxxviii, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, which 
he receives evry yeer for a herriot or homage. 1705 Bos* 
MAN Guinea 448 The eldest Son is sole Heir, but is obliged 
to present a Slave by way of Herriot to the King. 

fig- 

^ a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams ir. {1^2)228 His body was 
interred, .in Llangeday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
must pay to the Lord of the Mannor of the whole Earth. I 
x68o Crowne Mis. Civ. Warn. 19 Cruelly sworn; But yet 
such oaths are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as heriotfand ; heriot 
custom, heriot service (see quot. J 767), 

1002 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 220 Dajt heregeatland 
jet Suttune. xS3x Dial, on Laws Eng. ii. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot sexwice the Lord shall distraine. a 1676 Hale Anal. 
Law xxvii. (1739) 71 This .Acquisition by Act in Law may 
be. .4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. X767 
Biackstone Comm. Il.xxviii. (X799) 423 Heriot-service, and 
heriot-custoni. The former are . . due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but depend merely upon im- 
memorial usage and custom. 1896 Daify Hews 4 Nov. 6/5 
In the Court of Appeal yesterday.. Sir Inomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot service be was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 

Hence f Hc rlotaffc Obs. (see quot.). 
i6is CoTCE., Droid dt ineilUnr CniUt, heriotage*, the 
best chatell a tenant hath when he dies, due vnto bis Land- 
lord. 

Heiriotable (hc*riptabT), a. [See -able.] 
Subject or liable to the payment of heriots. 

*508 Kitchin Courts Arr/ (X675I 269 The Husband and 
Wife and their purchase Lands joyntly Harriotable.. 
1607 Norden Sur7'. Dial. 102 It bchoveth the Lord to 
know, who the tenants.. belonging to an heriotable tene- 
ment, because every I>art continueth heriotable. ^77 
Nicolson & Burn Hist. Westm. ^ Cnmb. I. 174 The 
tenants are chiefly customa^- and heriotable. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars v. 225 Richard . . protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herieipelas, obs. form of Erysipelas. 
Herisson ^e-risan). [a. F. hM'sson, OF. 
herifon, -ichon (12th c. in Littrd) late L. *heri- 
cidnem Urchin, augmentative of hericius, ericitis.'] 

1 1 . A hedgehog, urchin. Obs. 

1594 BLUNDEviLEArm-.v.xu. (ed. 7)355 He .. hath the 
feet of a Herison. e 1600 Burcl Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. 


Poems (1706) II. 26^(Jam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septenirion Come with ane feirfuU voce, 

I) 2 . Foriif. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

2704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V., Henssons are frequently placed before gates. 1853 
Stocqueler Mint. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de*frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number ofiron spikes . . which being fixed upon a pivot, re- 
volves in every direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3 . * A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, formerly used as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it ' {Cent. Dici>). 
tHeritjZ'. Obs. Alsofiheryt. [z.O^.heriter 
(I2th c. inLittrd):--L. kereditarc^ irans.To inherit. 

rti533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Ffilj, He 
that lyueth, herytelh death.’ 1649 Roberts C/at'iT Bibl. 355 
And make. .them herit Glory’s throne, 
f HeTit, sb. Obs. [?f. prec.] Inheritance. 
T147S Partenay^ In riches herite was not in h® best, But 
of good lyuyn^ was in-dede and set. 

Heritabrlity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V, 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual. 1882 A. Gray in 
Proc, Anter. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Darwinism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. xQ^o Advance (Chicago) 15 hlay, Did 
you ever think about the heritability of such qualities ? 

Heritable (hcritab*!), a. (sb.) Also 4-8 here-, 
[a. F. hSritable (1206 in Godef.), f. hOdier', see 
Herit v."] 

1 . Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Sc. 
and Civil Law, said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, that pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from movable property or 
rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jU7‘tsdicitotis, grants of criminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 
3747 by Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 92 He gaf of heretable 
rychi T“o godls seruice al hat ton. 1323 Ld. BcrnersF/u/w. 

1. xiv. 14 The kyng..dyd gyue hym cccc, markissterlyngis 
of rent heritable, to hold of hym in fee. 1632 Lithcow 
Ti'av. 62 Ithaca . , was the heretable Kingdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclam, in Lend. Getz. No, 
z22i/^ No Law, Custom or Constitution .. can .. Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Proc. Convent. Esi. Scot!, in Somers Tracis 
II. 387 Imposing them where there were heritable Offices 
and Jurisdictions. 174^7 Act 20 Geo. It, c. 43 § x All 
Heretable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all Regalities 
and Heretable BailHeries .. shall be .. abrogated, taken 

1 away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W. 

I OoKVO^Gen.Couniing-ho.efi-i Invenloryofthemoveableand 
I heretable estate. 1832 Austin furis/r. (1870) I. xiv. 392 T‘he 
I rights descendible to heirs as distinguished from those de- 
scendible to executors or administrators are in the law of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
Mill Pol.Econ. 11. 11. § 7 (Diher examples of property which 
ought not to have been created.^ art properties in public 
trusts; such as. .the heritable jurisdictions. 

b. Sc. Law. Pertaining to or connected with 
heritable property. 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor’s further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
the debt. Heritable security, security eitherconsiituted by 
infeftment in favour of thc^ creditor, or depending on the 
force of a condition qualifying the right of property (Bell 
Diet. Law Scoil.). 

ciS7$BalfouVs Practicks 221 The executouris may 
not be calUt..to warrand ony heritabill infeftment or dis- 
positioun maid be the dcid befoir his deeds. z8oz Ihsi. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, in that part 
of the Island, is called heritable security. Mod. (Title of 
Company, Edin.\ Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. 

2 . Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 
parent to offspring ; hereditary. 

1570^ Buchanan Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
crueltie, dissimulatioun.and heretabill tressoun. 1371 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. 11 . 7 Sinne floweih by infection intoo the 
offspring, and is as it were heritable. 1784 De Lolme Eng. 
Const. I. ill. (ed. 4) 40 Heritable forms of devotions and 
creeds. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 45 No heritable 
disease in the family. 

3 . Of persons ; Capable of inheriting or taking 
by descent ; succeeding by right of inheritance. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 289 The hcritabill pro- 
prietar of the saidis landis, a i^t Fuller Worthies, IV ore. 
nr. (1662) 171 His wife .. being a Double Inherilfix ••ip* 
dented with Husband, that her Heritable^ Issue should 
assume her Surname. X737 y.Chnmbertayne's St. Gt.Bril. 

II. 1 ii. 292 The Earl of Cassilis is Heritable Bailiff ©f Uar* 
rick. 1886 J. Small in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 49^/* Heriublc 
officers who had fought against the prince were only sus- 
pended, not deposed. 

B. sb. pi. (Sc. Law). Heritable possessions; 
lands and other property that passes to the heir- 


[f. prec. * -LV 2.] 
of inheritance or 

16 


The pe-aceable p<M- 
1888 (.Williams in 
lert there has been 
n ges/io pro kerede 
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session of .. heritables or immovables. 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 574./1 Except w 
vitious intromission in movables, and 
and some other cases in heritables. 

Heritably (he-rilabli), adv. 
By way of infaerit.ance, by nght 
succession ; by herit.nble propertj 



hebmandad: 


HERITAGE. 

15*3 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. cccxlviii, The erle of Flaun* 
ders shulde heretably haue the sayd profyte. 1577-95 Descr. 
Ides ScoiL in Skene Celtic Scotl. {1880) III. App. 434 It 
pirteinh heretablie to ane Barron callit the Laird of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. Sacrilege Handl. 37 An action heretably 

descended. 1737 7 . Chnmbcrlaynes St. Gt. Brit. n. li. iv. 
576 This office of Chamberlalnry was possessed heritably of 
Tate by the Dukes of Lenox. 1842 At-isoN Europe (1849-50) 
XIV. xcv. § 54. 132 The mass of mortgages or debts heritably 
secured in France on the land is eleven milliards of francs. 

Heritage (heTit^5), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6 
ery-, h.ery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 heeretage, 
lieri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. erilage, heritage ( — Pf. 
heretatgCy OSp. eredage, It. ereditaggio, med.L. 
hereditagiunt)^ f. hiriterx see and -age.] 

1 . That which' has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by right of 
inheritance. 

a X2*s Leg. KatJu 83 , 1 h® heritage and i be herd com 
ofhire burde. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724' 523^ Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor^ he nadde eir non other . . Ihe 
eridom of Penbroc, & al is other eritage. 1382 Wyclif 
I Kings XXI. 3 Merciful be to me the Lord, that I 5y^c 
not the heritage of my fadres to thee, c 1440 Generydes 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eritage. 1596 
Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 17 In the same 
hseritage like hes rychteou.slie from age to age succeidet till 
vther. 1608 SnAKs./'cr. II. i. 129 (Globe) It was.. part of my 
heritage, Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. i. xxix, Lord of a barren heritage. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy ij- It. Isl. II. 134 In early life he attended 
his father in a duel about a heritage, 

b. spcc» Sc. Laxv. Land and similar property 
which devolves by law upon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from conquest', land inherited and not 
purchased. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 344 Mi euidentis of 
heritagis. c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 224 All conquest 
sould ascend anes, and thaireftcr may na mair ascend ; hot 
souid descend as heritage. 1845 W. Burge in Encycl. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder brothers or uncles. The 
younger brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages ; 
the elder and his issue, the conquest. 1874 Act 37 4 38 Viet. 
c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby abolished. 

c. transf, and Jig. The * portion ’ allotted to or 
reserved for any one ; e. g. that of the righteous or 
the wicked in the world to come. 

a T22S After, R. 302 To. .bruken buten ende be eritage of 
heouene. c 1230 Hali Meid, 25 pu schuldest bin herte 
heouen biderward as tin heritage is. a 1340 Hampolc 
Psalter xxw, 14 It sail haf hale heritage in blisse. 1390 
Gower Conf II. 364 Which hath his heritage in helle, 1738 
Wesley Ps, xlvii. iv, God our Heritage shall prove, Give 
us all a Lot of Love, a 1842 A. Cunningham Wet Sheet 4 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea. 

t 2 . The fact of inheriting; inheritance, heredi- 
tary succession. Obs. 

AX300 Cursor M, 609 (God} gaf it him als in heritage. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14203 He left hit til 
Iweyn in herytage. CX375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Clement 640 
pat Ihesu cristis patronagsucced should be har>’tage. <rx4oo 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 pis es be bnd bat es bight til vs 
in heritage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 b/2 These ben the 
thynges that I leue to yow to possede by r3’ghtfull herytage. 
1556 Aurelia ^ Isab. (i 6 o 3 ) Kviij, This goode that thej' 
have lefte me be heritagie. 

3 . Anything given or received to be a proper and 
legally held possession. 

c 1380 Wyclif^ Wks. (1880) 348 If . .bi kynge . . worschipid 
bee myche & hi^t bee greet eritage to be at hijs retenu &: 
serue hym treuly. 1382 — Ps. cxxvi[i.] 3 Lo ! the eritage 
of the Lord the sones. x6ix Bible ibid., Loe, children are an 
Ijeritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites ; the Church of God, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvii. 12 Make safe bi folke lord 
& blesse bin heritage. 1382 Wyclif Micah vii. 18 That., 
berist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. X549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, O Lorde ., blesse thyne heri. 
tage. 161X Bible I Pet.-v. 3 Neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage. 1612 T. Taylor Cotnm.^ Tifjts iii. 7 T)iat people 
were more peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the 
Lord. x88i N. T. Eph. i. 11 In whom also we were made 
a heritage, 

4 . That which comes from the circumstances of 
birth; an inherited lot or portion ; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors. 

a 1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry <5- Theodoret v. i, The 
people’s charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his birthright. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events 46 The only glorj’ of obeying her 
as their mother NVTis the fairest lot in their heritage. 1814 
Byron Lara i. ii. Lord of himself; — that heritage of woe. 
a 1872 Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam. 

f 6. Heirs collectively ; lineage. Obs. 

X390 Gower Cc«_^ II. 74 They graunten him a lusty mede 
. .To him and to his heritage. 

+ HeTitage^ Obs. rare. fa. OF, {li)erita- 
gier,-gcr{fs\ both senses), f. \Ji)eritcge ; see prec.] 

1 . trans. To inherit. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvilib it The debonere forsothe shuln 
eriiagen the erthe. — Ecclus. iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen (1383 enherite] Hf. 

2 , To give for an inheritance. 

1382 WvcLiK Eeelus. xvii. 9 The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them (1388 He enheritidc hem with the lawe of lijfj. 
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t Heri’tagely, Obs.rare~'. [f. Heri- 
tage sb. + -LY 2.J By inheritance, as a heritage. ^ 
CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 251 pe whilk I hold, & 
sallejrorgh right Clayme to hald, at alle my myght, Heri- 
tagehk of be, & of pin heires pat after pe be. 

Heritance (he*ritans). arch, [a. OF. hcrU 
iance, f. hiriter to inherit : sec Herit v."] Inheri- 
tance ; heirship. A\so /ig, 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret., Prw, Prk>. (E, R. T. S.) 159 Esau, 
for a lytill Potage solde the ryght of his herytaunce, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and all myn he^’taunce agayne. 1566 
Drant Wail, Hierem, in Farr S. P. E/iz. (1845)’ II. 4*7 
Our heritaunce is cut of quyte. a 1635 Nauntom Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 23 Our Common-Law, which is the heritance of 
the Kingdome. x8ox Southf.y Tkalaha i. (D.), These were 
my heritance, O < 3 od! thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Macleod Sin-Eater Ded, The beauty of the world, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiritual glamour.. the heri- 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritor (he*ritpi). Forms: 5 heritor, 5-6 
heryter, 6 hery-, hero-, heritour, 7-8 heretor, 
6- heritor. [ME., a. AF. heriter— OF. heritier, 
earlier eretier, eriiier-Vi. (Ji)eretier, Sp. heredero 
late L. hh'editdrAwn (from herediidritts adj. 
Hereditary), which took the place of hcred-em 
heir. In i( 5 th c. erroneously conformed to agent- 
nouns in •our, ~orx cf. Bachelor, and see -or.] 

1 . One who inherits; an heir or heiress, a. bylaw. 

X47S Bk. Noblesse (i860) 4 King Edward the thrid, first 

heriter to the said Royaumeof Fraunce. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xxiv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heryter. Ibid, xliii. (R.), They 
sholde take his doughter .. who was as then but fyue yeres 
of age, for herj’toure of y* royalme of Portyngale. c 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 230 The heritouris and airis may 
be followit at the 3eiris end. 1879 T. P, O’Connor Ld. 
Beaconsfield 74 The heritor of the Duke’s title and land, 
b. by nature or acquisition. 
c XS54 Interl. Youth in HazL Dodsley II. 8 And thou shall 
be an heritor of bliss. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 327 
The fierce heritors of his renown. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth xiii. 123 Our days are heritors of days gone by. 

2 . Sc. Law. The proprietor of a heritable sub- 
ject ; ‘ in connexion with parochial law, the term 
is confined to such proprietors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens * (Bell 
Diet. Law Scott.). 

Heritor's court, the court of a subject superior held 
within the bounds of hts own fee and heritage. 

xs^ Monitenny Chron. in Somers Tracts (1816) III. 395 
An iland, which is not divided by any haven or port of the 
sea, but by the severall lordships of the heriteurs thereof. 
X637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 217 O that Christ were 
restored to be a freeholder and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
1693 Apol- Clergy Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Elders of each 
Parish. 1697 Dallas Stiles 736 A Heretor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 1746-7 /If/ 20 
Geo. II, c. so § 21 No tenant.. liable to perform any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord.^ 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair [of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute labour has been expended. 

He*ritress. [f. prec. + -ess. in 1533 

prob. an error.)] An heiress, an inheritress. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clxiit. 642, I wyll neuer consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be herj’tes of suche 
a realme. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father’s thousands. a8^ Univ. Rev. Jan. 
91 Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Hentrix, heretrix (he-ritriks). Also 7 here- 
trioe, {frron. heiretrioe, heirtrix). [A fem. of 
Heritor formed in imitntion of feminines in L. 
-irix and F. -trice, from masculines in L. -tor, F. 
-teuri\ A female heir or heritor ; an heiress. 

. ^ *575 BafouYs Practicks (1754) 232 Ane heretrix being 
in ward and helping of hir over-lord, may be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 1609 Skcnb Reg. Maj. 38 The 
Warde and Manage of Wemen Heretnees. Ibid., Na 
woman being ane heretrice of land, may be lawfullie maried, 
without consent of her over-lord. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, IX. viii. § 8 Isabell, Heiretrice of Aihnar Earle of 
Angoulisme. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. Contents, 
Marriage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 1875 
W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ieu, obs. forms of Hark v. 
Herken, -in, obs. forms of Hearken. 

Herl, sb. Also 4-6 herle. [Cognate with 
MLG, herle, harle, LG, harl fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp : see Harl.] 

+ 1 . A fibre or filament ; a hair. Obs. rare. 

X3.. Gaw. 4. Gr, Knt. 190 J>e mane of mayn hors .. 
Ay a herle of Jjc here, an o^er of golde, 

2 . A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 
of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 
flies for angling. Also Harl, q.v. 
a 1450 Fysshynge 7V, angle (1883)35 Tbebody of grene wull 
& lappyd abowte wyth the herle of the pecoks tayle, i6xx 
Markham Countr. Content. 1. xiii. (1668) 68 The herle of. a 
Peacocks tayl. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 205 Pea- 
cock’s herl alone, or interchanged with ostrich her). •2867 
F. Francis Angling abo Tic on peacock or ostrich her! at 
the same place. XM4 Longtn. Mag. June 179. 

b. An artificial fly, of which a peacock herl is 
the distinctive feature. ' 

1799 Laboratory 11. 301 Dark-blue-herL, The 

body, black rabbit’s scut. ‘ 


Herle. Sc. A local name of the heron. 

1508 Dunbar Tud mariit Wemen 382, I thoght my self 
a papingay, and him a plukit herle. X825-80 Jamiesoks.v. 
Herle is still the common name in Angus. ’ 

Herling, hirling. local. The name, on the 
Scottish shore of the Sohvay Firth, for the fisli 
Salmo allms. 

2684 R. S\h\iKLT> Scotia Hlustr. 111. vl. 24Trachurus. Hunc 
esse suspicor, qui Dumfrislensibus nostris Hirling dicitur. 
X79X Statist. Acc. Scot., Holyivood\. 19 (Jam.) The Cluden 
abounds in fine burn trouts, some salmon, some sea trout, 
and herlings. 1793 Ibid., Dumfries V. 132 (Jam.) The 
river Nith produces salmon, trouts, flounders, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat larger than herrings, called hirling?. 
1834 Jardine in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 51 This 
fish I consider to be the Salmo albus of Fleming, the Her- 
ling or Hirling of the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, the 
Whiting of the English side. x86x Act 24 25 Viet, c, 109 

§ 4 All migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known 
by the names .. yellow fin, sprod, herling, whiting .. or by 
any other local name. X880-4 Day Brit. Fishes II. 85. 
b. Comb., as herliiig-house, •net, etc. 

X834 }KS(Xi\'nt.\txProc. Beriv. Nat. Club I. No. 2: 51 They 
ore caught, .by the stake-nets of small mesb, or, as they are 
called, lierling-houses. 1893 Scot. Leader 10 July 4 Ten 
men were arrested . . on a charge of poaching, herling and 
small-meshed herling nets being found in their possession. 
Herlot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Herlys, obs. form of Arles. 

Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Line. (Nichols 1797)87 Joh. 
Writfi, on herlys for on worke xii‘k 
'\'‘Sevm(Obs.), |(Herina(h3™a). [L.Lterma, 
pi. ~x, a latinized form of Hermes, a. Gr. 'Epfirji 
Mercury, applied also at Athens • to * any four- 
cornered pillar surmounted by a head or bust’.] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on the top of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the proportions of the human body: 
such statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile-stones, sign-posts, pillars, pilasters, etc. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and mangling of the Herms (to say, the images oi Mer- 
cury). Ibid. (1631) 496 Three Hermes of stone (which are 
foure square pillars) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
heads of Mercuric, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 401 
(Stanf.) They portraied those Hermes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercuric, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 165 Hcrma: were stone 
statues of Mercurj^. 17^ HoicROFrStolbefg's Trav.iij^i) 
II. Ivii. 332 Aspasia. as a Hcrma: which means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gradually extends 
itself. 285a Grote Greece VII. 227 The mutilation of the 
Hermse, one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian 
history. 1850 Leitch Muller's Anc, Art % 345. 412 The 
isolated statue was historically developed from the pillar; 
the Herma remained as an Intermediate step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human bead on a pillar having the proportions of 
the human form, 

Hermsean (hwmran), a. [f. L. Henn^-tis, a. 
Gr. 'Epfiatos of or pertaining to Hermes 4 - -aK,] 
Of Hermes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a block or pillar surmounted by a head; see prec. 

18x3 J. C. Hobhouse Jourft. 663 It was a smaU.m^jj* 
breasted figure, herm®an in the lower extremities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out. 1816 J. DALLAWAvi'/<*A /f 
Sculpt. 7 In a short time artists arose who ventured to 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish by 

features the one from the other. .that description of statue 

was called ‘ terminal ’, or ‘ Hermasan ’. 

HermaicChajm^ik), a. (^A) [ad. Gr. *E/)/iai)r-of 

of or like Hermes.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Hermes Trismegistus ; = 

Hermetic a. i. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst, i. iv. § 18. 320 All the 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant. ^744 
Berkeley Siris § 287 Speculations contained in the Her- 
maic writings. 1872 W. Mathews Getting on in World ix. 
(1873) 132 To distinguish between the* me ’and the ‘non* 
me’ with more than Hermaic subtlety. 

b. asj^. (//.) The writings attributed to Hermes 

Trismegistus. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 325 Those Books 
whjch Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the Her- 
maicks,and those Writings of Charemon). 

2. =Herma:an. 

1820 T. hiucnRhi. Aristoph. I, p. xxviiij He compared 
them to the Hermaic statues, so common in their streets- 
1876 A. Wilder in R. P. Knight Symbol, Lang. Anc. Art 
63 note, Four-square, like the Hermaic pillars. 

Hermaical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. i. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 3^ The least p.ir| of 
the Hermaical Institutions. Ibid. 324 The Books calico 
Hermes’s or Hermaical. 

il Henuaudad (ermanda'd). [Sp. =* brother- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother ; cf. L. fraler^ 
nitas,'\ In Spain, originally the name of popular 
combinations formed chiefly to resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were subse- 
quently given general police functions ; in 1476 was 
formed the Santa Herhiandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country, which was afterwards reorganized 
as a regular national police. 

1760-7* tr. yuan ^ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1 . 08 The officers 
and soldiers of the garrisons, the alcades m office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 pRESCOTT_^«'r'«‘ O' 
Is. (1846) II. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the insiitutioo 
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. of the hermandad. 1845 Ford Handbk. Sfiain 1. 41 (StanC) 
The Mic^uelites are the modem * Hermandad the brother- 
hood which formed the rural police of Spain. , 
tHermaphrodeTty*. Obs.rare—'^, [in-cg. f. 
Hermaphbodite, after such words as corporeity.'\ 
The state of being hermaphrodite. 

1610 B. JoNSOK Alch. II. iii. The one [sulphur) .. Supply- 
ing the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
all mettalls. Some doc beleeue hermaphrodeitie That both 
doe act, and suffer. 

Hermaplirodism (hsjmteTr^diz’m). . Biol. 
[a. F. hennaphrodisme (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
irreg. f. hermaphrodite : see -iSM.] . = Hermaphro- 
ditism. 

x8*8 Webster cites Diet, Nat. Hist. 1835-6 Todd Cyct. 
Anat. I. 700 The Conchifera. .possess what has been called 
sufficient hermaphrodism. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv.Amm. 
i. 67 There is some, reason to suspect that hermaphrodism 
was the primitive condition of the sexual apparatus. 

Herma’phrodisy. ra7‘e~-'^. [ad. med. L. henna- 
phrodisia (obs. F. kermaphrodisie, hemiofrodi- 
sie)j f. Gr. Ip/ia^poSiros, alter d^poSiom, deriv. of 
*A^poSiTjj.] Hermaphrodite state or quality. 

180:7 Sir R. Wilson yml. 8 July in Li/e (1862) 11. viii. 
ags The revolting hermaphrodisy of the ‘ blue stocking \ ' 
Hermaphrodital (-doinal), a: rare. [f. as 
next + -AL.] = Hebmaphroditic, ‘ ' 

18*3 Examiner 59/2 There is . , in this popular artist’s 
male figures a certain lack either of masculine proportion 
or energy, a look hermaphrodital. 1831 Fraser^s Mag. IV. 
367 The animal magnetisis . . supposed it possible to restore 
for a time man and woman to an hermaphrodital state. 

Hermaplirodite (haimse-frjdait), sb. and 'a. 
‘Also perron.) 5-6 hermofrodite, [ad. L. henna- 
phrodtiitSj a. Gr. Ippa^pdSiros, orig. proper name of 
'Epna<pp6biTos son of Hermes (Mercury) and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salmacis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters.] 

• A. sb. I. A human being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which parts characteristic of both sexes 
are to some extent(reaUy or apparently) combined. 

(Formerly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; but now regarded onW as a monstrosity.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xviii. li, (1495)311 In 
harinofroditus is founde bothe sexus male and female : but 
alway vnperfyte,] CX40Q Lanfranc's Cirurg, 5 Cap. ix Of 
hermofrodite, bat is to seye, ]>aX. hath he schappe 01 man & 
womman, XS76 Gascoigne Steete Gl. (Arb.) 50, I am in 
dede a dame, Orat the least, a right Hermaphrodite. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxxi. xii. 780 Another likewise was found of 
slxteene yeeres of age, a very Hermaphrodite of doubtful! 
sex between both. 16*8 Coke On Liit. 3 a, An herma- 
phrodite may purchase according to that sexe which pre- 
vaiieth. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 624 An Exact Narrative of 
an Hermaphrodite now in London. 1756 Wesley i^ks. 
(1872) IX. 474 Indeed, we are not told here, that angels are 
hermaphrodites. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Ore. 38 
The monstrosity known as hermaphrodite does exist, but ts 
excessively rare. 

y>. An effeminaie man or virile woman, c. A 
catamite. 

*594 Mirr. Policy (1599) Hiij, Sardanapalus. .bumt'him- 
self, by which act he deliuered his Subjects from a monstrous 
Hermophrodite who was neither true man, nor true woman, 
being in sexe a man, & in heart a woman, a 1649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. yas. /, Wks. (1711) 9 The_ womanish decking 
of the persons of some few hermaphrodites. 17x6 Addison 
Drummer iv. i, He is one of your Hermaphroaites, as they 
• call them. ' 

2. Zool. An animal in which the' male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present in the same 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms, 

X7»7-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Divers of the insect and 
reptile kind are also hermaphrodites; particularly, worms, 
snails, etc. 174* H. Baker ir. xxi. 180 Lice are 

not Hermaphrodites, as has erroneously been imagined. 
1859 Darwin Orig. S/ec. iv. 100 On the land there are some 
hermaphrodites, as land-mollusca and earth-worms. ' 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 35 Some 
hermaphrodites, however, are self-impregnating, such as 
Cestoday and Tremaioda. 

3. Bot. A plant or flower in which the stamens 
and pistils (or equivalent organs) are present in the 
same flower, as in the majority of flowering plants, 

X7*7f4t Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The latest botanists,. make 
a division of plants, which they call hermaphrodites ; as 
ha\ing.. the stamina and pistil in the same flower. x8o6 J. 
Galpine Brit. Tussilago. .female flowers numerous; 

hermaphrodites very few. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids 
Introd. X ,No Hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations. 

4. fig. A person or thing in which any two op- 
posite attributes or qualities are combined. 

1650 \V. Chamberlaynk Pharonnida^ r. i. (1820) 14 'Twas 
the short journey twixt ihe^ day and night, The calm fresh 
o’ening, time’s hermaphrodite. 1687 Good Advice 38 Henp' 
the Eighth, wa.s a kind of Hermophrodite in Religion, or in 
the Language of the times, a Trimer. ax’jtx Edmund 
Poet. \Vks, 1721 ll.xt6 He acts the Hermophrodite of Good 
and 111, But God detests his double Tongue and Will. 1784 
New Spectator No. 4. 2/2 In the new comedy— I mean 
dramatic hermaphrodite — of Reparation. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 10 A race of moral hermaphrodites. 

b. Nmit. A sailing vessel that combines the 
characters of two kinds of craft ; now esp. one that 
is square-rigged like a brig forward, and schooner- 
rigged aft. Also called hermaphrodite hrig\ see B. 4 . 


1794 Rigging^ Seamanship I, 220 An Hermaphrodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to be, occasionally*, a snow, and 
sornetimes a brig. It has therefore two mainsails ; a boom 

• mainsail; when a brig ; and a square mainsail when a snow. 
1831 Tre'lawny Adv. Younger Son I. 177 She >vas rigged 

• as a hermaphrodite. ^ '1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle v. (1859) 
109 A very’ taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or brig fonvard 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj\ - 1. Of men or beasts : Hhving -parts 
belonging to both sexes (really or apparently) com- 
bined in the same individual. 

x6o7’Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 263 Nero did shew 
certain Hermi^hrodite Mares, wherewithal his Chariot was 
drawn. 1774 ()oldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 18 Their hermaphro- 
dite’natures. x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idolatry II. 
4^ That astronomicai hermaphrodite deity. 

2. Zool. B.. Of an animal: Having the male and 
female generative' organs present in the same indi- 
vidual. b. Applied to organs which combine the 
characters of both sexes. 

1753 Chambers< 0 'c^ 5 V///.s.v., The common earth-worms 
easily shew their Hermaphrodite nature. 1797 M. Baillie 
Morb, Andt. (1807) 186 This worm is hermaphrodite. 1870 
Rolleston Introd. 38 The generative glands 

of all Vertebrata appear to be hermaphrodite at certain 
■ periodslof fcetal life. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life^ ri3 (Edible Snail) The hermaphrodite gland or ovo- 
teslis is lodged (etc.). Ibid.^ From the gland a convoluted 
hermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Bot. a. Of a flower: Containing both stamens 
and pistils, b. Of a plant: Bearing both stamens 
and pistils in every flower. 

X769 E. Bancroft Guiana 31 Numerous monopetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 
1. 460 Common Carline Thistle .. the florets are all herma- 
phrodite. 2854 Hooker Jmls. I. vu 157 This plant 
is occasionally' hermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
Forms of FI. Introd. 1 Linnmus. .divid^ them into herma- 
phrodite, monoecious, dioecious, and polygamous species. 

4. iransfsxndjig. a. Consisting of, or combining 
the characteristics of, both sexes. b.More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or attributes. 

1593 Nashe Strange Newes B iv b. With these two Her- 
mop&odite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Hermaphrodite-armte doe, wherein were five and twenty 
thousand armed women? x6si Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. Pref, 
Hermaphrodite opinions of morall Philosophers, partly right 
and comely, partly brutal! and wUde. a i 66 x Fuller fror. 
ihies. Line. n. (1662) 154 Eptcoene, and Hermaphrodite Con- 
sents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Sahnag. (1824) 358, 1 beg of you., to discourage this 
hermaphrodite mode ofdress. 1834 Brit. Httsb. 1. 158 The 
Hermaphrodite waggon is formed by uniting two carts, 
corresponding with the fore and hind parts of a waggon, by 
bolting them together, x^o R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 22 
A small hermaphrodite brig. x8Sz Fahrar Early Chr. 11 . 
350 It was only by inventing elaborate series of herma- 
phrodite pairs of ceons or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God’s will to man. 

Hence Serm&'^hro^tebLpa.pple., united in one 
person, {nonce-wd.) 

C1643 A. Brome Death yos. Shule 47 Divinity and art 
were so united, As if in him both were hermaphrodhed. 

Henuapliroditic (-di-tik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
ipp^a<pp6^T-os HERMAVHKODITE + -IC.3 Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite (lit. and 
Jig.) ; combining male and female characteristics. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple of N. i. i, Looke on mcj and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea herroaphroditicke eyes. 
1761 Stiles in Phil. Tr^s. Lv. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be hermaphroditic. x86a Intell. Observ. No. x. 31 
Nearly all the flukes are hermaphroditic. 

b. In a more general sense : Combining any two 
opposite attributes or qualities. 

x88x Swinburne Misc. (1886) 222 The detestable as well as 
debateable land of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

H!eniiaphxodi*tical, <*. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

= prec. 

1605 Timme Quersii. ir. iii. xi3 Ye have also scene in the 
aforesaid salt a hermaphrodiiicaU nature — male and fem.ile, 
fixed and volatil. 1713 Cay Guardian No. J49 r 15 The 
riding habit, which some have not injudiciously called the 
Hermaphroditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition, 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, 152/2 Every 
variety of so-called hennayhroditical malformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condiiion. 

Hence Hermaplirodi'tically adv. 

x68j Sir T. Brow’He Chr.Mor. i, § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of both Sexes in one; be not..Hermaphrodltically Vitious. 
1835-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 736/2 Both twins were herma- 
phrowlically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma*pbrodi:tish, a. rare. [f. Hebma- 

PHRODITE + -18H.] *= HeRMAPUBODITIC. 

1764 T. Brydoes Hotner Travest. (1797) I. 325^ To them 
the Amazons succeed, ’A strange hermaphrodltUh breed. | 
1858 Carlyle A>r^.<?/.m.vi. 1.178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spiritual constitution. 

Hermaphioditism (haimre'frtldaitiz'm ) . 
Biol. [f. Hermaphrodite + -ism.] The condition 
of a hermaphrodite ; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs in the 
same individual organism, or in the same flower. 

180S Reece Med, Diet. s.v. Vagina (Jod.), This appear- 
ance constitutes a species of hermaphroditism. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist, 1. 381 Among the oviparous fishes, herma- 
phroditism was long considered as a rare and accidental 
circumstance. 2876 Dabwis Cross-Feriil. x. 410 The rela- 
tionship between hermaphroditism and fenilisation by means 
of insects is likewise to a certain extent intelligible. x888 


Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life Introd. 25 The* testis 
may ripen at a different time to the ovary, a phenomenon 
known as successive hermaphroditism. 

£[eniia*plirodit:ize, c'. ran. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] irans. To make a herrnaphrodite of; Jig. 
.to render effeminate. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial, (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
theseipoore times With wicked scald tests, extreame gul- 
lerie. 1x620 E. •Blount Hors Suisec. 426 These mens minds 
be truly Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele : see hair-meal s.v. Hatr sb. 10. , . 
Hermeline, obs. form of tuMEUN. 
HermeneTlt (hs'amfniiit). rare, [mod; f. Gr. 
kpftTjt'evTTjf interpreter, agent-n. f. (pfujutv-eiv to 
interpret, f. kpprjv^vs interpreter, considered to be a 
derivative of 'Eppsjs Hermes in his character of 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and traffic.] 

An interpreter; spec, one of those employed in 
the early Church to interpret the service to wor- 
shippers who used a different language. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hermeneutic (hojmrniz7*tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
epuijyevTiKoSf f. kppijvivrfjs ; see prec.] Belonging 
to or concerned with interpretation; esp., as dis- 
tinguished from exegesis or practical exposition. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. V. 507 In his apprentice- 
ship to the hermeneutic miLse. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss’ 
Hisi.Canon\. 90 The hermeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden meaning. 

Hermenen’tical, fl. [aspiec. + -Ai,.] =prec. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rez’.ySRNW.^iQ Aggra>ated 
with uncandid hermeneutical dexterity. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. ii. III. § 67 The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially 
Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in hermeneutical 
theology. i864^^^<f/fr2i May 65oThe edition [ofShaksperel 
being chiefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 
an cxegetical commentary as a companion to it. 

Hence Hermeneu'tically adv., according to the 
principles of interpretation. 

1828 Webster cites M. Stuart. 

Hermeneu*tics. [f- Hermeneutic a.: see 
-ICS. Also in form hermeneutic. Cf. Gr, eppT}- 


vsvTiKrj (sc. rixyjj), L. henneneiitica, F. Vhertni- 
neutiquel\ The art or science of interpretation, esp. 
of Scripture. Commonly distinguished from 
gesis or practical exposition. 

X737 Waterland Eucharist (ed. 2) 3J5 Taking such 
liberties with sacred Writ, as are by no means allowable 
upon any Itnown rules of just and sober hermcneuticks. 
1839 Longf. Hyt>erion iv, vii, Here. .1 kept my papers and 
my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. 1843 S. David- 
son Sacr, Hermeneui. i.(L.),Tbe meaning of all language, 
written or spoken, is developed by the application of general 
laws, usually termed Hermeneuiirs. 2871 Tylor^/*Ww. 
Cult. I. 287 No legend . . is safe from the hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mylhologic theorist. 

Hermeneu'tist. rare. [f. Gr. 

Herme^eut -i- -1ST.] ' One versed in hermeneutics ; 
an interpreter’ (Ogilvic 1882). 

Hermes (hSUmfz). [L. Jfermes^ Gr. *Ep;<^r.] 
1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zeus 
and Maia, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and many 
of the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caditcezts or xQ^,petastts or brimmed hat, 
and ialaria or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Remans with Mercury’. Hence "b. A statue of 
Hermes* Herma. 

2727-4X Chambers Cycl, s.v,, Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes’s. 

+ 2, Used for the metal Mercury. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 603 Though by thir powerful Art 
they binds Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In rorious 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea, 

3, Hermes Trismegistits(Qx.*Eppri^'rp\s pLyiaros, 
L. Hermes fer-maxi/mts, Hermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the .author of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hennetic, hermetically, and the 
following expressions : 

■fa. Henries' seal : * Hermetic seal : see Her- 
metic A. 2 b. Obs. 

260S Timme Quersit. iii. 192 Hemics seale .. take the red 
bote longes, and therewith wring or nippe_ the toppe close 
together; whereby it shall be so closed as if it had no vent 
before. Z641 French Distill, v. (1651) J19 Closed up.. in a 
glazen womb sealed with Hermes scales. 1662 J. Cmasoler 
Van Helmonfs Oriat. 75 Let the neck be shot with a 
Hermes Seal, by the melting of the glas<c in the P ?”}- 
1756 Rolt Diet. Trade s,v. Hermetical Seal, W*^ j ^ „ 

pincers twisting it dose together, which is called putting 
on Hermes's seal. ... 

f b. Hermes' fire'. = Corposant ; also, a wUi- 
o’-the-wisp. Also St. He> mts’fri (7 by coofosion 
Wth St. Elmo's fire). Obs. . • 

x6tx CoTGR.,^n**«x, S.^Hermes fir«; 
going fiers .. or flames, which be seen b) "’P ♦ “ .. 

vnto waters, 1658 tr. Bergerads marrSM* 

I send St. Hermes fire (Jackin f 

166s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (t^?) « ' 4 

them Castor and Pollux .. which some call Hermes fire. 


Saint Elmo others. 
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Hermesian (haimrsian), a. and sh, [f. proper 
name Jlemtes (see below) + -ianJ 

A. adj. Pertaining to Georg .Hermes (1775- 
1S31), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of 
theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. 3 . sb. A follower 
of Georg Hermes. Plence Herme’Bianism, the 
doctrine of Georg Hermes: 

1868 Ckafuiers* EncycU Supp. s.v. Hennes^ The Her- 
mesian method of investigation . . discards . . all principle of 
authority. 1882-3 .Schaff Relisc* KnowL 11. 980 

A strong re-action set in against the Hermesians . . In a 
short time the movement di^ out, or w’as suppressed. 1885 
■CaikoUc Diet. s.v., Hermesianism is now' extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of Hersht. 

SermeMc (hsime'tikl, a. and sh. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. hermeitc-iis, irreg. f. Hermes ( Trisme- 
gistus^ : see Hermes 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of magnes, mag/teiic-us.yi 

A. adj. L Pertaining to Hermes Trismegistus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other writ- 
ings ascribed to him : See Hermes 3. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 397 
If there should be any verity in the Hermetic writers. 1678 
CoDwoRTH IttielL Sysf. i.iv.§ 18. 321 There may very well 
be some Hermetic or Trismegistic boohs genuine, though all 
of them be not such. 1792 T. Taylor Proclus If. 29 His 
familiarity with the Hermetic Pan, 

2 . Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical ; alchemical, Her> 
mctic arty philosophy, science : names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

^1637 B. JoNsoN Underzvootis Ixli. 77 With the Chimera I 
of the Rosie Crosse, Their Charmes, their Characters, Her- 
metticke Rings. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) i6q, I ex- 
tracted thence three drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 

1651 Biggs f6s B 9t warm’d at the Hermetick fire. 

1652 Ashmole Theat. Ckem. Prol. 5 A Particular account 
of the Hermetique Science, 1663 Butler Hztd. 1. ii. 235 By 
■bis side a pouch he wore, Replete with strange hermetic 
powder. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 426 f 2 Basiltus Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
in the Hermetick Art, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher's stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic art, to neglect all 
rational means of improving their fortunes. 1839 Fraser's 
Maz. XIX. ^47 The hermetic or philosophical fire . . is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal, sealing: air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
•welding ; also applied in Surg. to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot, 1S86). Also Jig. 
Hence hermetic for ‘ hermetically sealed 
x 653 Jer. Taylor /*««. Serm. Ld. Primate Wks. 1831 IV, 

53 Not nature, but grace and glory, with an hermetic seal, 
give us a new siCTature. 1705 C. Pltrshall Mech. Macro' 
cosm 140 Boyle has observed Water to Dilate, and contract 
it self., by an Hermetic Glass Bubble. 1825 Bentham 
Indie, resp. Ld. Eldon 47The same hand, .has. .as if by an 
hermetic seal, closed all such crannies, j886 Syd. Soc. Lear., 
Hermetic sealing'.. Also, a. mode of treatment of penetrating 
wounds of theebest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3 . Pertaining to the god Hermes, b. Of or 

pertaining to a Herma: as a hermetic column^ 
Hermes i b. In mod. Diets, - - 

•il Erron. for Hebmitic, q.v, 

B. sb. . 1 . One skilled in hermetic art or science ; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Boners Merc. Compit. ix. 319 Prepared Vitriol., 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem .sufficient to furnish 
an Apothecaries shop. 

2 . pL Hermetic philosophy ; alchemy! 

1885 tr. Hugo's Hunchback of Notre Dame n. vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Herme*tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] ! 

1 . . = Hebmetic a. I, 2. 

1605 Timme Qnersii.y xi..46The Hermeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there is a quintessence, because there are 
not fowet elements. 1659 HoWELt Vccab. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know-the dark terms of Chymistry or the Her- 
metical .Art, 1704 J. Harris. Lex. Techn., Hermetical 
Fkysick, is that Hypothesis, .which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Rfcrcury. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. Friar (1844) ii lie composed a 

treatise on Alchemical Science . . It has been thrice published 
. .by. .collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2 . * Hermetic 2 b. 

- 16^ Boyle IVks. (1772) II. 489 (title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about the Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together with some Considerations 
'touching the New or Hemetical Thermometers. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Hermetical Seal, a manner of stopping 
or dosing glass vessels .._by heating the neck of the vessel 
. . and then, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 645 Air 
will here indeed find its way . . unless opposed'by an her- 
melical seal. Ibid. III. 289 noie. Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the hermetical sealing of the vessels. 

^ Erron. used for Hermitical, q.v. 
hermetically adv. [j. prec, 

-f- ‘LY -.3 In a hermetical manner. 

1. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
.n tube or vessel by fusing it at ^ the opening, or by 
soldering or welding; hence, by any mode which 
renders it absolutely air-tight. See Hermetic u, 2 b. 
1605 Timme Qttersii. 11. v. 123 A smal cappeor cover, with 


his receiver, strongly and .well luted, hermetically closed 
Tounde about. 1^2 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 134 When he 
suffer'd: those things to puircfie in Hermetically sealed 
glasses . . no living thing was ever produced there. 1799 
■ G. Smith Laboratory I. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them. 1877 W. Thomson roy. 
ChaUenger I. i, 24 The receiver is now hermetically sealed 
at the upper contraction. 

,b. Surg. Used of a method of dressing gunshot 
wounds; sett Hermetic a. ah quot. 1886. 

1879 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (cd. 2) II. 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external orifices, was introduced during the late 
war in America. .The record of the results, .are sufficiently 
ample to warrantan unqualified condemnationbf the practice, 
c. Jig. ' Closely, tightly ; absolutely (closed). 

16^ Fryer yicc. E. India ^ P. 40 -Were not the Mouth 
of that Grand Impostor Hermetically scaled up, where 
Christianity is spread. 1780 Cowter Let, 2 July, If you 
trust me with a secret, I am hermetically sealed. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, Pref. (1857)4 ^1^® Archives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
for ages, 1B83 H. Drummond Akr/, Law in Spir. JV. fed. 2) 
71 The passage from the Natural World to the .Spiritual 
World is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side, 
f 2 . By the method of alchemy. Ohs. 

1664 J. \yiLSoN Cheats m. i, yoI.Pray, sir, proceed J and 
disclose this son of gold, Afop. Hermetically, I shall. 
Senuetico-, combining form of Hermetic a. 
(sense i), as in Hermetico-poetical a., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poetical form. 

1678 (title) Ripley Reviv’d: or an Exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley's Hermetico-Poetical Works. 

Hermetist (haumftist). [f. as Hermetic + 
-1ST.] A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Sen 11. (1B67) 467 The Cabballsts 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
i8y7 H. P. Blavatsky Isis Pref. 21 What the Hindu 
initiates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith : see Here adv. 16. 
Hermin, -yn, obs. forms of Ermine. 

Hermit (h 5 *.rmit), sb. Forms : a. 3 armite, 
4-5 ermyt(e, 4-6 ormyto, annet, 4-7 ermite, 

7 ermit. 4-6 hennyte, 4-8 -mite, (5 -mett), 
6- hermit. 7. 3-7 heremito, 4-5 -m^(e, 6 Sc. 
-meit, 6-7 -mit. See also Eremite. [ME her- 
mite, ermite, a. OF. (Ji)ermitey L. eremita (med.L. 
also heremitcL), ad. Gr. f. Iprjpia desert. 

Beside the forms immed. from French, ME.had here^ 
mitenfter med.L.; mod.Eng.hasalso Eremite, q.v.] 

1 . One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses. 
See Eremite 1. 

a, ct2os Lay. 18800 Sone he armite [CX275 heremite] 
com in. <11300 Cursor M. An armyle [v.rr. 

heremite, ermyte] f»ar hat fandathame In hatmontayn, was 
halt and lame. CX300 St. Brandan 610 The ermite that 
was so old ajen hem com gon. CX440 Promp. Parv, 141/2 
.heremita, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 704 Into 
that yie. .Ane halie armet duelland war tha dais. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel, 1, ii. i. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 1651 Jer, Taylor Holy Dying i. § 3 
(1727) 21 To be spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

fi. a 1300 Cursor AT. 17900 (G5tt.) A man come 
widujen Ute, pat semed wcle haue bene hermite [v^rr. 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte). 1362 L.angl. P. PI. A, Prol. 3 
.In Habite of an Hermite [B. Heremite, C, Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes, C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.lrii. 24 A haly hermit 
mette. .a beste forschapen. 1481 CAXTONil^rr. i. v. 22 The 
other gaf it ftheir tresourj away and . . wente ^ hermytes. 
1588 Shaks. L.L. L. IV. iii. 242 A withered Hermite, fiuescore 
winters wome. Might .shake off fiftie, looking in -her eye. 
1703 Maundrell joum. Jerus. (1732) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Mortification. 1847 Emerson Kepr. 
Men, Goeike Wks. I. 384 Ihere is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 

V. czzjs Lay. 18804 l^n heremite he iseh come. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Alagdaletta 812 A preste .. pat fled pe 
warld as heremyt, 1497 Bp. Atxxick Alons Perfect, D iij b, 
An heremyte cam to .saynt Anthony. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poevis XXV. 9 O I 5e hcremeitis and hankerSaidilis, That 
takis your pennance at your tablis. x6oo J. Pory tr, Leo's 
fl/^ra It. 154 The rule of heremiles, the professors, .whereof 
inhabite woods and soUtarie places. 

b. iransf. A person living in solitude. 

1799 Campbell P/rax. Ao/e 11. 38 The world was sad .. 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d — till woman smiled. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 213 The poets 
who have lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
Robertson Ser. 1. vUL (i866) 138 A ’solitary, man 

who. .led a hermit’s life, .for hermit. .he was. 

2 . In senses immediately derived from i, a. In 
the formal designation of certain monastic orders : 
e.g. Hermits of St. Augustine: see Eremite 2. 

*577"®7tsee JEremite). 1706 tr, Dupin's Eccl. Hist. zStk 
C. II. IV. XI. 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
branch] that of the Hermites of St. Augustin. 

. b. A quasi-religious mendicant ; a vagabond ; 

. in Gypsy slang, a highwayman.' ' . 

*495 ^d 11 Hen. yil, c. 2 § 3 Every' vagabounde here- 
myte “cgger ableto labre. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 118 
Peter Wakefielde . . an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
! :a pratlyng marchant. 1S40 LoNcr. Sp. Stud. w. v, AmJ 
you, by the pole with the hermit’s head upon it. 

T c.. A beadsman. Also 7^ 

1588 ShakSv tv/, a. hi. u. 41 As perfect As begging Her- , 
nuts in their holy prayers. 1605 — Alach. i. vi. 20 For 
those [honours] of old, and the late Dignities, Heap’d vp to ' 
them, wer«t your Ermites. x688R. Armoury jit. 

100/2 Begging Heremits first began to propagate here in 
England. 


3 . Applied to various animals of solitary habits 
as the hermit-crab, the hermit-bird ; see 4 b. * 

x66x Walton Angler I (ed.'s) 33_There is a fish called a 
Hermit, that at a certain age gets into a dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone. 1677 N. Cox Gw//. 

‘ Recreat. iv. (ed. 2) 5. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist, II. 239 All 

the Hermits build a very curious and beautiful nest. IbH, 

(1865) 111.^3 If two Hermits be removed from their houses, 

and put'into a rock pool^ . . the combats which take place..* 
are as fierce and determined as any. 

4 . aiirib. and Comb., as hermit-seat ' hermit- 
fancied, -haunted adjs. ; hermit-like adj. and adv., 
like a hermit. 

c 1500 Melusine Ivil. 336 He dide doo make many herroyte 
habyies. 1709 Watts Hora: Lyr. To Discontented, 
Sylvia .. Flies to the woods; a hermit sairit! 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 15 Come Inspiration ! from thy hermit 
seat, By mortal seldom found. X785 Burns Vision i. xx. 
Near many a hermit-fancy’d cove. <x xBoo Cowper G«a//, 
Hermit-like, his life he leads. 1852 Hawthorne 5/iVA/<£a/r 
Rom. xxiv, Within which lurked the hermit-frog. 1878 
Prodigal Son iv. in Simpson Sch. Shaks, II. 109 Many 
other nennitlike fools. 

b. In names of various animals of solitary habits: 
hermit-bird, (<z) a humming-bird of genus Phah 
thornis ; {P) a South American Halcyonide bird of 
^ennsMbnasa, a nun-bird ; hermit-crab, f hermit- 
fish, hermit-lobster, a crab of the family Pagit- 
ridse, which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscan shell for the sake of protecting 
its soft shell-less hinder parts; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chough ; hermit-thmsh, a migratory 
thrush, Turdtts solitarius, common in most parts 
of North America, and celebrated for its song; 
hermit-warbler, the western warbler, Dendraca 
occidentalis, of the Pacific slope of North America. 

1837 SwAiNsos Nat. Hist. 154 The *hermit birds., 

frequently rise up perpendicularlyin the air, make a swoop, 
and return again to their former station. 1735 MoRTiMERin 
Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 1x5 The *Hermit-Crabs are gener- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Trees. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. HI. 603 Like all its race, the Hermit-crab 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc. 1591 Sylvecter 
Bartas J. v. 401 The *Hcrmit-fish . . that builds him a de- 
fence ’Gainst Weather’s rigour and Warrs insolence. ^ 1850 
Johnston Conchol. 81 The other tribe are the soldier or 
*hermit lobsters (Paguri). 1840 SwAiNSONiV’iT/.^//«fi 
:o6 *Hermil moths . . extraordinary moths hitherto found 
only in New Holland. X83X — in Fauna Bor. Atfier. II. 
185 Ibe food of the *Hermit Thrush consists chiefly^ of 
berries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, The chief musician 
of the American forests, the hermit-thrush. 

Hence He’rmit, He’rmitize vhs. intr., to live 
as a hermit. He*rmitism, He*nnitry, themodeof 
life of a hermit. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. eNter Death xlvi, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, He wash’t his flocks m 
Jordan’s spotlesse tide. x8^ Daily Nnvs 25 Apr. j/* 
• Hermiiism ’ is a nile of life for the middle-aged in India. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 286 He starved and hermitiKo 
at Hessleborougn. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports Adv. 
Scotl. xii. (1855) **7 On this isolated, .isle, the . . Duke 
left to hermitize. 1882 H. C. AIerivale FaucitofB. 11. vi, 
Hermilry must be such’a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being variety. 

Hermitage (haumited.^). Forms : 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, ter-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 beremitage), 4- hermitage. See 
also Eremitage. [a. OF. hermitage = Pt. ermi- 
talge. It. 'erefnitaggio, med.L. (h)er(e)mitagitmh f 
L. eremita, med.L. heremita : see prec. and - age.] 

1 . The habitation of a hermit. 

czz^S.Eug. Leg. 1. 138/1131 To heErmitageofSempling* 
ham. a 1300 Cursor AI. 8161 Right vnto h^t hermitagCi 
\v.rr. ermi-, ermy-, hermytage] j>e king com to and his 
' barnage. c 1330 K. Brunne Chron. IVare (Rolls) 139^9 * ” 
heremytages and til abbeyes, per men holy bodies IfY^ 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 pare er also many kirkes 
and chapelles and hermytages. <x 1500 Chaucer's 
350 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visits the hevemy 
armitage. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. ni. 

106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitarily., *03 * 
Milton Penseroso 168 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
1669 WooDHEAD .9/. Teresa li. xxxiii. 220 It being only 

an Heremitage. 1756 Nugent Gr. ,7<>;<r IV. 265 Near the 

city [Nanis] is' a famous hermitage, situated on a 
•1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (formerly, I believe, a hermitage'. 

b. iransf. A solitary or secluded dwelUng-pbce- 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (17C0) 159 My urgent (Jcctsio^^ 

' ..will recall me to morrow Morning to my own 
Hermitage. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 119 M^ndcs 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for arr hermitage. 
1781 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 235, I am not wunoui 
hope of seeing you in London before you see 
hermitage. 2827 Pollok Course T.v, Vesper looked lortn 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled. . 

c. The condition of a hermit, rare. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. x marg., SolitarineKC Of 
heremitage. .is a goodly thing. 1803 P* 'Vhite Hist. 

10 [There he) lived his lonely life of hermitage. 

2 . Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hill near Valence : so 'called from a rum 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit's cell. 

x68o Shadwkll IVoman Copt. i. 5 (Stanf.) Vin de Bon, 
Vin Celcstine, and Hermitage, and all the Wines 
fruitful Rhone. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 131 ^ 7 , 

more [drops] of the same Kind heightened it inio a 
Languedoc : From thence it passed into a florid Hcrmitag*. 

■ X756 Nugent Cr. Tour IV. 36 Hermitage for those who can 
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bear a strong wine, at three Uvres a bottle. 18x5 M. Birk* 
BECK Jotirti. Fratice^-^ WeapproachTournon, from whence 
comes the famous Hermitage wine. i8aa Magic Lantern 9, 
I thought his white hermitage better than his claret. 
Hermitan, obs. form of Habmattan. 
x688 J. Hillier Lett. Jr. CaPe Corse in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III. 365 We had a dry North and North-Easterly Wind, 
call’d an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea-Brize. 
Henuitary, sb. rare. [ad. med.L. heremtldr- 
iwn^ f. {h)eremiia Hebmit; see -AKY^ B. 2. (Cf. 
O'F. hermiierie.y\ A hermit’s cell ; a hermitage., 
X7$4 Hoiveir s Lett. it. Ixxvii. 406 Monasteries, Hermitaries 
{edd. 1655, 1713 Hermitages], ..and other religious Houses. 

Hermitary, . a. rare. [ad. med.L. {h)eremJ- 
/drz'ftSj f. {Ji)eremtta Hebmit : see -aby^. Also 
Eremitary, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

\\^\ Heremytarye\ see Eremitary.] \^"^Co 5 tlie Witore 
V. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV. A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valentia beare me company. 
Hermitess (hSumites). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. Parthen. Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Hermitesse of flowers. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Hermiiesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion. 1797 Coleridge Chrisiabel 
1. Conch, Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 1836 Miss Mitford in Gd. fFords June (1895) 382 A 
young creature, .living in London Uke a hermitess. 

Hermitic (hojmi’tik), a. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic. [Altered, after hermit^ from earlier (Ji^ere- 
vuiic, u.. 0 ¥. heremiiiqite'. cf. Ebemitio.] =next. 

(1483 Heremyiyke : see Eremitic.] t69i tr. Etnilianne's 
Obs. Journ. Naples 228 The Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
Wrichte Grotesque Archii. 5 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular branches of trees, 1893 
Scribner's Mag. XIII. 344/2 Mallarme has withdrawn into 
a hermitic seclusion. 

Hermi'tical, a. See also Eeemiwcal. . [f. as 
prec'. + -AL.] Of or pertaiaing to a hermit. 

1^86 D. Rowland tr. Jean de Lunds Lazarillo (1672) 
U w a, Some notion of the Hermiticall life. 1615 T. Adams 
Blfuk Devil 26 The melancholly man. .lives an Hermitical, 
solitaiy life. 1715 Bentley x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain’d the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitchell in SchafF Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl, 1 . 580 [The Culdees] seem at times (in 7th century] 
to have formed ‘hermitical establishments’. 

Hence HermiticaUy adv. 

^ *8^ J. Mackintosh Lei. in Lt/e (1854) 47 HermiticaUy 
inclined I fancied myself. 

HeTmitisb., a. rare. [f. Hermit sb. + -ish ; 
cf. Ebemitish.] Like, or like that of, a hermit 
181* Bentham IVks. (1838-43) X. 471 A hermit’s life, not 
much less hermitish than yours. 

+ Hermitress. Obs. [a. obs. F. hermitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irreg. f. hermite Hermit, after 
words etymologically in •iresse^ » Hermitess. 

2611 Cotgr., Hermitresse, an Hermitresse ; a woman Her- 
rnite. x6x6 I 3 rumm. of Hawth. Sonn. 50 Among these 
pines. Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair. xZt^Blackio. 
Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such words as ‘ Heremitress 

Hermitsbip (hSumitiJip). [f. Hermit -t- 
-SHIP.] The condition or mode of life of a hermit. 

1825 Lvtto.v Falkland 7 Your jests at my hermitship and 
hermitage. 1S42 Carlyle Let. 27 Oct. in Pall Mall G. 
(1891) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will, 

Hermo-, combining form of Hebmes, as in 
Hermoglyphic, Hermo’g-lypliist [cf. Gr. ep/io- 
yKvipiKos pertaining to a statuary, f. epfioy\v<p€vs 
a carver of Hermre, a statuary] (see quots.). Her- 
znokopid [ad. Gr. Ip^oAroir/ST/y], a mutilator of 
Hernue : in quot. used attrib. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hennoglipkicke, a grauer of Images. 
1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist ; a 
person, whose business it was to engrave inscriptions on 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1^9 Grote 
Greece ii. Iviii. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous. 
■H©*rmodact, shortened form of next. 

1678 Salmon Lond.Disp. 4,1 h Colchicum. .is of the nature 
of the Hermodact. 1693 — Bates' Disp. (1713) 631/1 Pouder 
of Hermodacts compound. 

Hermodactyl (hoJmtJdce'ktil). Obs. tyic. Hist. 
Also 4 ermodattUe, 5 hermodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
-il(e, 8 -yle. [ad, med.L. hermodactylus, a. Gr. 
ippotaK 7 v\os lit. Hermes’ finger.] 

1 . A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
used in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

C13S0 Med. MS. in Archsol. XXX, 380 Medelyd w* 
Tosalgere And ermodattilis of on jere, CZ40Q Lanfrands 
Cirurg, 236 Also take . . hermodactulis w|)> sugre & coold 
watir. e 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585I Q vi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodactiles stampte 
wyih Hogges grese. 1616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Hermodactiles, huXe roots white, and round, solde by Apothe- 
caries, etc, 26St tr. Willis' Rcjn. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
H ennodactils, or mercuries finger, white and red. 1^7 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Head ach, [To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drams of Hermodactil, wdth some Betony 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. J847 E. J. Sf.Ymour Sei’ere Dis. I. 
90 It was found. .that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodactyls. 

2 . Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Col- 
chiatm autumuale ; and later to the Snake’s-head 
Iris, Iris luberosa {Hcnnodactylus tuberosus ) , which 
tvas supposed to be the source of the drug. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil or Mede 
Saffron. ^ 166.^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 March.. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lastly, Chelidtmiuitt small with 
double Flowers, //^?r»/ii?//<xc/y/r,*niberous Iris. 1768M1LLER 
Card. ' Diet. (ed. 8), Hermodactylus; some botanic 
writers .. supposed the true Hermodactyl, but what has 
been long used in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 
Hermyn, obs. form of Ermine. . 

Hern, Mm (ham), sb. Chiefly Sc. (in form 
kirti, hyni) or t/fa/. after 1500- Forms: 1-6, 9 
dial, hyrne, 3-5 (also 9 diali) hume, borne, 3-0 
hirne, (3 huyme, 4 b\iir(6)n©, beorne, 5 hierne, 
byerne, beerne, b(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 byrnj 
5-8 birn. [OE. hyme wk. fem. = OFris. hernCf 
ON. hyrna (Da. hjdrne) corner, angle, nook:—. 
OTeut. ^kumjSn-y f. stem of Horn jA] A comer, 
nook, hiding-place. 

^897 K. zElfred Gregory's Past. xxil. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
5 a feower hyrnan Sjere earce. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Standende on :^e-somnungum and strarta hymum. esaoo 
Ormih 1677 Ice sejjde |iatt itt (l>att wa^herifft] wass Jiaer 
henngedd i halt hime. c 1290 Bekct 691 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 126 
J>o i-sai3 he bis holi man In one huyrne \v.r. hurne] stonde. 
X297 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 7343 pat he ne ssolde abbe . .an heme 
to wite him Inne. /tX34o Hamfole Psalter cxvii. 21 pe 
stane bat pe edifiand reprouyd here it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 209 And alle fledden for 
fere and nowen in-to hutrnes [C. iii. 249 hemes], c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 205 Lurkynge in hernes [v.r. 
hirnes] and in lanes blynde. 13B7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
1 . 9 Laborintus, Dedalus hous, hap many halkes and humes- 
(2400 Destr. Troy 8390 In foure hyernes of the house. 
CZ420 C/iron. Yilod. I. 3577 pe sexsten ..sey hem in an 
hymn. Ibid. 1 . 3986 Stondyng in an heyron here. ^ 2450 
Mirour Saluacioun 2101 Mytechingwas noght In hirnes 
nor pryuitie. ^2483 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Ever I 
rene fro heme to heme. 1523 Douglas rEnets lu. iv. 8 Out 
of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 2590 
R. Bruce Strm. Sacram. (18^) 109 The maist secret hirne 
of the conscience, etd^oj. ^h\'g\u Lives Berkeleys 
I. 33 The barrony . . with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Corners thereof. 2776 C. Keith Farmers Ha 
in Chambers Pop. Hiwi, Scot. Poems (1862) 32 To ilka him 
he taks his route. 189S E. Anglian Gloss., Hyme. a comer, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or corner, 
b. Comb. him-stone, corner-stone. 
c 2000 ^LFRic Horn. iTh.) I. 206 He is se hyrn-stan he 
xefesS pa twegen weallas togccdere. <^2200 Ormjn 1335S 
Crist iss ec bate himestan patt bindepb twe53enn wajhess. 

Hem, iierne, arc/t. and dial, forms of Heron 
( q.v.), frequent in literary use. 

Ham, obs. pi. of Ear sb,^ 

a Cursor M. 8080 Lang and side pair brues wern, And 

hinged all a*bout pair hern [v.rr. eres, em, eren]. 

Hern, J>ass. pron."^ Ohs. exc. sentth and midi, 
dial. Also 4 hiren, 5 huron. pass, pron.^ , 

apparently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mi, min, ihi, thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping u). Cf. Hisn, ourn, 
yottm, theiml\ »=Hebs. 

2340 Ayenb. 211 Yblissed by pe guodewyfman pet of hiren 
pet flour per to dede. c 1340 Cursor At. 20016 (1 VIn.) pouje 

1 be vnwoepi inon, Hiren am 1 al pat I kon. 1388 Wvchf 

2 Kings viii. 6 Restore thou to fair alle thingis pal ben 
hern [1382 byres]. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. 1 . 2628 Alle his 
clothus and huron weron wete also. 1599 Chapman Hum. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wk.s. 1873 L 08 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hern ? a 1845 Hood Huggins ^ Dug- 
gins, How often I should stand and turn, To get a pat from 
hands like hern. 2876 Besant& Rice Gold. Butterjiy xvi. 
135 It won't fall on his head, but on hern. 

1 * Hern, poss. pronJ- Obs. Fornis : 4 heoren, 
beren, hiren, 5 hern. [f. Her poss. pron?\ 
formed as prec.] ^Theibs- 
c 2340 Ayenb, 38 Hi . . bepenebep hou hi moye habbe of ' 
hiren. 23., Minor Poems /r, Yemon MS. xxx\\. ix4$-() 
Heoren is pe loye euerlasionde . .* Blesset beo he pore in spirit 
ay, ffbr heoren is pe kyndom per as dwellcp God and Mon 
CX340 Cursor M. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte pci not pat heren was 
Shcepe ne cow ox ne as, £'2449 Pecock Repr. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was. 
Hernant (h 5 *inant). (See quots.) 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Hernant-seeds,o. commercial 
name for the seeds of the Hemandia ovigera, Imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning purposes. 2866 Treas. 
Bot. 585/2 Hernant seeds, .u.sed for dyeing. 

Herne, obs. form of Iron. 

Herner, hernery : see Heboneb, Heronry, 
Hemesew(e, -sbaw, obs. ff. Heronsew. 
i* Haimet, Obs.rare^^. [f. Hern, Heron + 
-Et.] A young heron. 

26x5 Sir -R. Boyle Diary (zB86) I. 72 Paying me.. 2 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 herneits. 

II Hernia (hounia). Path. Pl.hernisBjhemias. 
Also 4-5 himia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 {Atiglicized) 
horny, -ie. [L, = rupture, Cf. F. kerttie.l 
A tumour formed by the displacement and result- 
ing protrusion of a part of an organ through an 
aperture, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 
containing cavity ; rupture. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 349 Horrible swollen membres 
that semeth lik the maladie of Himia. c 2400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirttrg. 273 If hernia be watri, pis is pe signe perof. 2547 
Boorde Brev. Health clxxvi. 62 b. There be ihre kindes 
named .. a water^’she herny, a wyndy hemye, a fleshely 
heroy. 2578 Lyte Dodoens i. lx. 87 Hemies, Ruptures, or 
burstings. 2605 B. Jonson Volfyne m. v, That I had 
Nestor's hernia tbou wooldst thttik. 17*7^1 Chambers 
Cyel. s.v.. Hernia’s are often occasion^ by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretching in vomiting [etc.]. 1878 T. . 


Bry^t Praet. Surg. I. 644 Abdominal liernia or rupture 
signifies the protmsion of any viscus through an opening 
in the parieies of the abdominal cavity, 
b. allrib., as hernia knife, truss. 

2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 663 With a hernia knife, 
. .or hemiotome, the stricture should then be dirided. 

Hernial (ha-mial), a. [f. prec. -t- -al.] Of 
or pertaining to hernia ; chiefly in hernial sac. 

2736 Amyand in Phil. Tratts. XXXIX- 330 The Abscess 
formed in the Hernial Bag occasionally, 2812 Hooper 
Med. Diet. s.v. Hernia, When the hernial contents, .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 645 A 
hernial tumour . .is composed of a sac with its contents and 
the soft parts covering it. 

.Hemiaory (ha'jniari), a. [f. as prec, + -AHT.] 
Of or pertaining to hernia or its surgical treatment. 

* 75 * Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 325 A rupture with 
a double herniary sack. 2770 Monthly Rev. 3*9 Mr. Amaud 
may indeed be considered a herniary' surgeon. 2876 Bar- 
tholow Alat. Med. {1879) 313 Herniary protrusion and 
adhesion cd the iris are prevented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (hsuni^'ted), a. [f. Hernia -h -ate 3 
+ -ED 3 .] Affected with hernia. 

2879 George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 345 The herniated por- 
tion affected but a .small part of the testis at its lower part. 
2885 Lancet 26 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel. . . 

Hernio-, comb, form of Hernia, as in Eernio- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of hernia, 
a treatise on hernia. Heiraiojlaparo’tomy [Gr. 
Aoird/jd the flank + -rofia cutting], ^ the division of 
the abdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which has been returned en tnasse, so 
that the constricting part may be divided’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Herniopu’nctnre, * the puncture of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction’ {ibid.). 
Hemiotome (hs’Jni^tti'^m). Surg". [f. IIernio- 
+ Gr. -TOfios cutting.] A knife used in herniotomy. 
2878 [see Hernia b]. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 

368 The stricture having been divided with hemiotome. 
Herniotomy (hwmy’tdmi). Surg. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -To/iia cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Hernio'tomist, one 
who practises herniotomy. 

2812 in Hooper Did. Med. 2878 T. Brya>t Pract. Surg. 
L 670 Herniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 2885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was performed, the sac 
being opened. 2897 W. Anderson Jn.Ardemeq Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others, 
t He’mious, a. Obs. [ad, med.L. hentidsus, 
{. hemiai\ Affected with hernia. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. vn. Iv. (2495) 270 Hernyous 
men that ben soo broke. 2623 Cockebam, a. . 
broken person, [a 2648 Ld. Herbert Li/e Wks. (x886) 292 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or herniosus.] 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew: see Heronsew. 
Hero {hh'To), sb. PI. heroes (hhTouz). 
Forms: 6-7 heroa, beroS, 6-8 heroe, 7- hero; 
7>/, 4-7hero6s, 7- heroes (7 hero’s), [Ultimately 
ad. L. herds, pi. hero-es, a. Gr. ^pey-r, pi. ypu-ts. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular herds and pi. 
herd'-es appear unchanged (cf. .F, heros sing, from 
14th c.) ; beside them is also found a sing, he'ro-e 
like obs. F, heroe (Cotgr.), It. eroe, Sp. heroe ; this 
became later he-roe, and finally hero. The pi. heroes 
is DOW disyllabic.] 

1 . Antiq. A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoured 
by the gods ; at a later time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. 

The later notion included men of renown supposed to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also s'cnerated generally or locally; also demigod-, 
said to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 
Verse oj heroes, the hexameter. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 401 [Sibylla ErythraraJ 
wroot moche of Criste, and ka* openliche, as in kis ''^rs of 
heroes. 2555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Goddes 
m^e of men whom the antiquitie cauled Heroes. 2591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 480 And you beside the honourable 
band Of great HeroSs doo in order stand. Ibid. 593 Here 
manic other like Heroes bee. 2623-26 W. 'B^o\suzBrit.Past. 
ir. iv, So by HerSes were we led of yore. 2625 Chapman 
Odyss. IV. 420 And what, my young UIj’ssean heroe, Pro- 
voked thee on the broad back of the sea. To visii^ ba^.^ 
daemon the divine? 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. I. ii. i- u- 
(1651) 45 Plato.. made nine kinds of[.^irits]..4 Arch-AngeK 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes. 1622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 

IV. (2626) 83 Whom when the Heros saw to bare rocxs 
ebaind . . He would haue thought her marble, 2632 Hevwtod 
xst Ft. Iron Age i. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 266 Great I^omedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the metdc propos’d. xMi H. ftio* 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on the 
whhe Horse. 2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii. 220 MisW> 
men of old, or hero’s. 2697 Dryden Vtrg. 

Resembling Heroes, whose Ethenal Root 
27x2 Addison Sped. No. 417 F 6 Hotter w ^ Rcown 


27x2 ADDISON apeci. sxo. 417 r o . rmw 

when he is describing . .a Heroe or a God. a 

Poetry 4 Mus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some s«k“ 

God or Horoo. I7?i CoW'E. /W IV. ”5 CvSf-- 
inc oamMt on all of public rc%c- 


VJI. i99”Hrcontinucd to ^i'-c ' 

rence approaching to the worship ® valour 

2 . A roan distinguished ” 

and martial achierements ; one who does brate or 
noble deeds ; an illnstrioos w-amor. 
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HEROIC. 


1586 Warner .^ 4 / 3 . Eng. in. xvi. 63 After silence short, 
The Brutaine Heros vailed, and did answere in this sort. 
1600 W. Watson Dcaxcordoji' ix. v. {1602) 305 All the 
heroeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. x6oi 
Shaks. AiVs.Wett 11. i. Nobles, Heroes; my sword 
and yours are kihne. 2684 Satnderheg Re<iiv.\\. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry' of Antient Hero’s. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 1501 Raleigh .. whose breast with' all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd, 1747 Morell 
yoskua Chorus, See, the conquering hero comes. 1862 
Saf. JRcv. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give rneaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea . . 1 here is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1885 
Edna Lyall In Golden Days I. v. 160 For already Sydney 
had become his hero of heroes. 

3. A man who exhibits extraordinary bravery, 
firmness, fortittide, or greatness of sonl, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or enterprise; a man admired and venerated 
for his achievements and noble qualities. 

j66i Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing xxiv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Cartes,^ Gassendus, 
Galilaso, Tycho [etc.] will strike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 1676 Dbyden Aurengz. 1. i, Who would not 
be the hero of an age? 1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4343/1 Some 
other Protestant Hero like your Majesty. 1^4 Foote 
Patron 11. Wks. 1790 I. 340 No man is a hero to his vaUt 
de chamhre. 176^ Johnson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 245 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion, 1853 
Maurice Proplu ff Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel. 

4. The man who forms the subject of an epic; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he in whom the interest of the storyor plot is centred. 

1697 Dryden yirg.f Life (1721) I. 62 His Heroe falls into 
an .. ill-tim’d Deliberation. 1711 Steele Sped. No, 11 r 5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story, 1770 yunius 
Lett, xxxviii. 188 The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the hero arc calculated for derision, 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I, iv. 175 The great Hindu 
heroic poem, the ‘Mabd BhSrat*, of which Crishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 Trollope Claverings xxviii, Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, something heroic is 
still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from Nature, 
how little that Is heroic should he describe ! 

6 . atlrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as herO'childf 
•horseman^ 'kingf •leader^ -martyr^ ^aint^ •son^ 
•soitlf •woman ; b. attributive, as hero-air^ •apart' 
menu -dust-, ^forint -rate, -saga ; c, objective, as 
hero-nurser) d. similative, as herodike adj. ; e. 
Hero-errant [after knight-errant^ a hero wan- 
dering in quest of adventures. Also Hebo- worship, 
1756-7 tr, Keyder's Trav. {'L^6o) IV, 306 In the *hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors . , 
are to be seen the portraits of all the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 2871 Tylor Prim, Cult. 11 , Index 417 
*Hero-chi!dren suckled by beasts. 18x4 Byron Ode to 
Napoleon xii, *Hero dust Is vile as vulgar clay, 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) II. 147 If Persia be subdued, our 
*hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 327 That *hero-form the Lusian 
standard rears. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon, I. iii. 68 The 
*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 Arnold AT/r/. RomeW. 266 
Alexander’s genuine successor, the *hero-king of the race of 
Achilles. 1^0 Dryden Grenada God.), Thence *herolike 
witb torches oy my side, .my love I’ll guide. 1706 Watts 
HorxLyr.il. To W.Blackbum\^ But there's a heavenly art 
t’ elude the grave. And with the *hero race immortal kindred 
claim. 1863 W, Phillips Speeches xiii. 29X, I thought 
I could hear our *hero*saint saying, ‘ I give my sword to 
the slave’. 2870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 6 Then the *hero-son 
of Atreus rose. x86o Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II. 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a *hero-woman. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. trans.^ to 
make a hero of ; to honour as a hero. He'ro- 
archy [after hierarchy\^ rule or government of 
heroes. HeTobead, -hood, -ship, the state, posi- 
tion, or character of a hero. Hero’latry [after 
idolatry\ hero-worship. HeToless c., without a 
hero. Heroo'gony [cf. iheogony\ generation of 
heroes. Heroolo*gicad a., pertaining to the history 
of heroes. HerooTogist, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. HerooTogy (also hero’ logy), a 
history of or treatise on heroes. Heroiilieism [Gr. 
Bios god] : see quot. 

1883 Mrs. Mitchell Hist. Anc. Sculpt. 212 Statues. .not 
of gods, but *heroed mortals, x^o Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 
193 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a *Heroarchy (Government of Heroes). 
2895 Athetixnm 31 Aug. 284/3 fli'u past, before the 
013’mpian divinities had come southwards to absorb their 
predecessors and degrade .. their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 Carlyle Past f( Pr. 11. vii, AU his *herohood and in- 
sight. 28^ Skeat UhlaneTs Poems 71 , 1 wasnol nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. '1806 Edin. Rev.Wl. 487 The dis- 
tinction between *herolatrj' and theolatiy, or the sacred 
rites of heroes and the sacred riles of Gods, was perfectly 
w’ell knowm in Greece. 1882 Aihenxum 9 Sept. 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost— if we may use the term— 
•heroless. 1880 J. Davies in Encycl.' Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
brief and abruptly terminated *hcroogon3% or generation of 
heroes by immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 32. 510 Eusebius, .was of opinion 
that those poetick fables were at first only historical and 
•herologicaf. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry’ yX'iXx. HI. 
19s Holland the *heroologisl. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
i. iv. § 14. 257 A certain Mixture of Physiolog>' and •Hero- 


logy or History blended together. 1880 T. S. Stallydrass 
tr. Grimids 'Tent. Mythol. xv. I. 366 We .may conclude 
that all the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
HerooIog3’. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 6^4 His three years of 
•heroship expired. . 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XI. 
646 *Hcrotheism, or the worship of deified men. . . 

Herocane, obs. form of Hurricane. 
Herooism : see Heroism. ' 

SerodiaH (hfrff“*dian), a. [ad. L. 

Jderodidtt'USy a. Gk. of or pertaining to 

Herod, subst. pi. followers of Herod : see -ian.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Herod, king of 
judrea (B.o. 38 - 4 ), or to members of his family 
of the same name ; built by Herod. Herodian 
disease : phthiriasis or other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of which Herod Agrippa died (Acts xii. 23 ). 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 153 We may not wash 
our hands of crying, and from bloudy sins, and hug in our 
bosomes beloved, and Herodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tincture. 1650 Weldon Crt. yas. I, 13 He dyed oppor- 
tunely., to leave a mark of ignominy on himselfe by that 
Herodian disease. 2861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Herodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or rather only, 
authority is Josephus, 

2. Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; after the 
style attributed to Herod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf, OUT-HEROD.) 

1886 F. York ToK'f^t.i.in Academy 15 May 337/2 Theplain 
sensible st3'le of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Herodian vein of many local histories. 

B. sb. pi. A Jewish party, mainly political, who 
were partisans of the Herodian or Idnm?ean dynasty 
(chiefly under Herod Antipas, B.o. 4 -A.T). 39 ), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Hence transf. 
as a term of reproach. 

[c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 13 Sume of phariseum and 
herodianum.] 1382 Wyclif ibid., Summe of the Farlsees 
and Erodians. ci^oo Apot. Loll. 56 Prelats not preching 
are ra^er pilats than prelatis, herodians of Heroud, not 
heyris of CrisL H. Smith Serm. 451 They jumpe 

with Caesar, like the Herodlans. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V., F. Hardouin will have the Her^ians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 263/1 
The Herodians are not mentioned cither by Philo or by 
Josephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. 

Herodian (her^a*dian), jA- [In sense i, irreg. 
f. Gr. ipcobi’os heron, heronshaw -h -an. In sense 2, 
f. mod.L. herodi-us, repr. Gr, IpeuSioy.] 
f 1. A heron, Obs. 

1609 Bible (DouajO Lev, xi. 19 The herodian, and the 
charadrion according to his kind. 

2. Omith. One of an order of birds, Herodii or 
Herodiones, comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

t He'roess. Obs. Also 7 heroisse. [f. Hero 
+ -ESS, Cf, rare Gr, ^pwia<ra,] = Heroine. 

1622 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martins 48 That Heroisse 
[Q. Elizabeth] being departed. 1615 Chapman Odyss, xi. 
445 All th’ heroesscs in Pluto’s house. 1694 tr. Milton's 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Hcrocss so matchless in all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. 1715 tr. C'tess 
D'Aunoy's fVks. 6, I then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Heroesses, 

Herohead, -hood : see Hero. 

Heroic (h;Tff“rik), a. and sb. [ad. L. heroic-us, 
Gr. iipesIiKbs pertaining to heroes, f. %po3s Hero. . Cf. 
F. hirdiqne ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.V] 

A, adj, 1, Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero ; of a bravery, virtue, or nobleness of char- 
acter, exalted above that of ordinary men, a' Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

i54<> Compl. Scot. 2 Jour hero3’que vertu is of mair ad- 
miraiione, nor \’as of Valeria the dochlir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v, 1. 1 But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with beroicke 
heat. 163^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 75 Requested, .his death 
might be given him, by such a Hcroicke hand as his, rather 
then perish by therascall multitude. 1671 Milton .JrtWfrcw 
1711 Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heroicly 
hath finish’d A life heroic. 1713 Steele Gunrdioft No. 20 
T 4 There is something sublime and herolck in true meek- 
ness and humility. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn.. * Milton ! thou 
shouldst be living'., The heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
1834 L. Ritchie ligand, by Seine 155 The choir of the 
cathedral. .is rich in heroic dust, i^p Macaulay JYm/. 
Eng. ii. 1 , 167 The heroic death of his father. ' 

"b. Of persons, etc. : Of the nature of a hero. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. y. 78 Whereas hee, From Ibhn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree, Being but fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 26x5 J, Stephens Satyr.' E ss. 84 To exceed 
the patteme of heroicke Ancestry. . 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
yV<r:^. (ed. 2) 67 TheDecans turn back, leaving their heroick’ 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 R. Lioo^ Barbn^ 
does 105 So noble and heroick a Bird. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. W)^. V. 36 This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the galUes, and their heroick 
deliverer. 2878 Morley Crif. Misc. Ser, x. Carlyle 296 The 
distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitrary enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick. • 

2 .' Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
Heroic age or time', that during which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 
ceding the return from Troy. 

26^ MjLTON P. L, 1. 577 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
A' Heroic Race . . That fought at Theb’s and Ilium. 2^9' 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. nx. ii. 27 The ancient Mythologie, 


conteining fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times. 
2697 Dryden /Eneid vi. 881 Here found they Teucer’s old 
heroic race. 283s Timrlwall Greece I. v. 123 The period 
included between the first appearance of the Hellenes in 
Thessaly, and the return of the Greeks from Troy, is com- 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, or ages. 1850 
Leitch Mailers Anc. Art §^10. 553 The heroic-ideal is 
expressed^with highest' force in Hercules ..pre-eminently 
an Hellenic national hero. 2B69 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. X24 
The simple hereditary monarchy of the heroic times. 

3. Relating to or describing the deeds of heroes* 
of a poem or poetry = epic ; so heroic poet. 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 28 The most notable fd^ 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick 
[etc.]. 2589 PoTTENHAM Eiig. Pocsic 1. xi, (Arb.) 40 Such 
therefore as gaue themselues to write long histories of the 
noble gests of kings and great Princes entermedling the 
dealings of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes . . they called 
Poets Heroick, whereof Homer was chief and most auncieni 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines. 2667 Miltos 
P. L, IX. 25 This Subject for Heroic Song. 2693 Drydes 
Juvenal Ded. (1607) 26 An Heroique Poem is certainly the 
greatest Work of Human Nature. 1777 Sir W. ]one%Esi. 
Poetry E. Nations 185 In cornparing Homer with the heroick 
poets who have succeeded him. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome 
(1846) I. vi. 100 The old heroic lays of Rome. 

b. Of verse or metre : Used in heroic poetr)*. 
In Greek and Latin poetry it was the hexameter ; 
in English, German, and Italian, the iambic of five 
feet or ten syllables; in French,, the AIe.xandrine 
of twelve syllables. 

2617 Mokyson I tin. I. 91 Andrew Morosinl, who wrote the 
History of his time in Heroique Verse. 2693 Dryden 
yuvenal Ded. (2697) 88 The English Verse, which we call 
Heroique, consists of no more than Ten Syllables. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 267 In English we could coromonly 
render one ( 3 reek heroic line in a Tine and a half of our com- 
mon heroic metre. 1B61 F. Hall in yrnl. Anier. Orient. 
Soc, VII. 23 The third hemistich of the heroic measure. 

c. Of the Style or language used in heroic poetry; 
magniloquent, grand ; hence, high-flown, exagge- 
rated, 

2592 Spenser Teares bluses 431 Whose living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyie. 2665 
Bovle Occas. Ref, Pref. (1845) az ’I'he Style of hi.s Georgicks, 
as well Noble (if not strictly Heroick) as that of his .^neids. 
273s Pope Prot. Sat. 109 One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes. 2888 F. M. Peard 
His Cousin Betty I. v- xo6 John’s prowess was painted in 
heroic colours. 2897 Westm. Gaz, s6 Aug. 3/1 we publish 
this, .because it e.xpresscs in inflamed ancT heroic language 
a theory which.. is becoming quite undeservedly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4. Having recourse to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental ; attempting great 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 101 ’Tis a Noble resolution to 
begin there where all the world has ended ; and an Heroick 
attempt to solve those difllcultfes. 2836 Gully Magetidtes 
Forinul. 117 Dr. Andrew Buchanan .. has .. shown how 
iodine may be given in most heroic doses without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects . . on the digestive raucous 
membrane. x8& McCarthy Own Times IV. Iviii. 257 The 
country was in a temper to try heroic remedies. xSSy 
Goldw. Smith in^ Times (weekly cd.) 0 Dec. 7/2 Common- 
place reforms, which heroic legislation has overlooked. 

6. In statuary : Of a size between life and colossal. 
2794 T. Taylor Pansanias HI. 76 But in Haliartus there 
is. .an heroic monument of Cecrops, the son of Pandion. 

6 . humorously. Unusually large or powerful. . 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. xvii. 240 The men shaved 

themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 287S 
Hamerton Intell. Life J, iii. 20 His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. 

7. C<>?;r^.(parasynth.),as/rtfrorV-^r«V/, -inindedtA)^^ 

2667 Milton P. L. ix. 485 Her Husband, .of limb Heroic 
built, though of terrestrial mould. 2678 Butler Hud.w- 
2. 2372 Condemn’d to whipping, but declin’d it, By being 
more heroic-minded. 

B. sb. 1 1. A man of heroic nature, a hero ; esp. 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod, b. 
Applied to a cavalier or royalist. Obs. 

2623 Jackson Creed i. xi. § 3 Many other particular cir- 
cumstances of his [Homer’s] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 26*5 Ibid. v. xxh § 4 Offering of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 
243 O Lord. , raise up the spirit of the Neheraiahs and such 
other Heroicks, 2682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads i. >, Gxly 
Heavens, Madam, I'll warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
L. Heroicks ! Gill. Cavaliers, Madam, of the Royal Party. 
2. Heroic verse : chiefly in plural. - 
2596 Nashe^ Se^ron Walden 4 Wherx he was but yet 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he.. sent his accounts to his 
father in those ioulting Heroicks [Hexameters]. 
Dryden yuvenalD^O,. (1697) 82, I wou’d prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight. 2737 Pope Hor, Epist. 11. it. 82 When this 
Heroicks only deigns to praise, Sharp Satire that, and that 
Pindaric lays. . 2779-82 Johnson P.^ Wks. IV. u® 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate. 2807 Southey Ze/M - 3 

Some new Cervantes . . to write a mock heroic. ^ 2814 
Hunt Feast Poets,'e.\x:. Pref. (1815) ij The various ana 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 

b. pi. Sarcastically applied to high-flown or 
bombastic language, or sentiments thereby ex-' 
pressed. • 

^ 2700 Farquhar Const. Couple v. i, Tins is the first wh(^ 
in heroics that I have met with. 2754 Richardson Crandf 
son (1781) I. xiv. 82 ^i^s•* Barnevell took a tilt^in heroics. 
2847 Tennvso.n Princ. ConeJ. 64 In mock heroics stranger 
than our owi. 2862 ‘ Shirley ’ Nugx Crit. vii. 308 V omen, 
it is said, can write powerfully, but they cannot write 
moderately. Tliey arc always in hysterics or heroics. 2879 
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Froude Cxsar^ viii, 83 He [Cassar] had no sentimental 
passion about him; no Byronic mock heroics. 

3. A heroic poet. 0 /jj, 

a x^o Butler Jietu. (1759) I. 172 Virgil .. To whom th’ 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 

Hence + Heroic v. nonce-wd , in to heroic it, to 
write in heroic verse; Herolcism, Heroi'city, 
Hero’icness, heroic character or quality = Heeo> 
ISM; Hero'icize v. trails.^ to make heroic ; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Herolcly adv. 
= Heroically. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroiaut it. 1648 W.’ Mountague Devout Ess. i. xiv. 

§ 3. 190 There is more happynesse in the one, but more 
Heroicknesse in the other. 1648 Earl Westmoreland 
Otia Sacra (1879) 148 Things to whet, not try Thvne own 
Heroicism by. 1671 Milton Snntsou 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Eem. Humours Torvn 59 You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of Herolchness, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 'PKK^^ Life St. 
Rose of Lima xi, [A work] which treats of heroic virtue 
and what constitutes its herolcity. 1897 Folk-Lore Mar. 49 
At times, as in the case of Arthur . . it has become wholly 
hercicised, and the semi*divine child has to conform to the 
heroic standard, 

Heroical (hiroo ikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.]- 
+ 1. =HEBOIOa. I. Obs.o^arch. 

JSSS Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 The heroical facies 
of the Spaniardes of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 pRYNNE Sov. Po^ver Part. Ded. Aijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement, Heroicallest Spirit. 1700 Dryden 
Fables Ded. Wks, (Globe) 490 Though you have courage in 
a heroical degree. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man n. iii. 3x9 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very heroiial, generous, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hay 
Insurr.^ Wexf. Introd. 19 He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at the battles of Ross and Fooks’s Mill, t8f4 
Mrs, J. West AUcia de Lacy I. 83 She would imitate such 
heroical subjection of personal desires, 

fb. Of persons: = Heroic a. i b. Ohs. ox arch. 
1599 Shaks. Heu. K, ir. iv. 59 His Mountaine Sire. .Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil’d to see him Mangle the Worke 
of Nature. 1617 Moryson Itin. iii. 16 That Heroicall 
Woman, Elimbeth late (Dueene of England, 1654 Trapp 
Comm. Ps. ii. 4 Luther, that Heroical Reformer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope.^ X743 in Eniick London (1766) 
4x7 To the memory of this most heroical person. ,1824 
Landor /may. Conv. (1826) 1. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical ofalfthe characters in that poem., 
t c. Grand, magnificent, X)b5. 

X577 Harrison England ir. v, (1877) r, 116 Magnificent 
apparell both of stuffe and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
16^ R. Caworey Table Al/h., Heroicall, beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent. 1683 Evelyn Diarv 16 June, 
Verrio’sjnvention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ii^, antique and heroical. 

2. s Heroic a. 3. 

*SS3 Kdem Treat. Newc Ind. Ded- (Arb.) 5 Howe ex- 
cellently the Poet Homere had set forth his heroical factes. 
x69*WASHiNCTOMtr. A////tf«‘jZ)^/’i»/.M.’sWks. 1738 1. 519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (t86o) I. 1 When we read the 
history of heroical times and heroical men. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus \xy\\\. 92 Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of heroical 
acts. 

3. Heroic <7. 3. 

* 5*4 Barclay Cyt. <5* Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p, Ixvii, 
They county them poetes hye & heroicall. 1581 Sidney 
Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon.. made therein (in Cyro- 
pevdia] an absolute heroically Poem. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
S/iaks, Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical— is conceived In the very highest spirit of chivalry. 

tb. = Heroic rt. 3 b. Ohs. 

154^ Langley Pol. Ferg. De Invent. 1. viii, 17 a,' Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes of armcs of noble 
men that be contained in it. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 
i. 30 He. .handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse. 

4. -Heroic rt. 5. 

1770 J. Baretti fourn. Lend, to Genoa II. Iv. 287 These 
statues are of that size that sculptors call heroical. 1840 
Thackeray Paps Sk.-bk. (1872) 249 We have set up in our 
hearts a grand image of him endowed with wit. .and enor- 
mous heroical stature. . . ' 

Seroically (hfr^o'ikali), adv. [f. prec. + rLY 2.] 

1. In a heroic manner ; after the way of heroes ; 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

a xs86 Sidney (J.), Not heroically in killing his tyrannical 
cousin. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 238 They 
represent it. .as something heroically excellent, the top and 
height of the Christian profession. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. 
II. Mann (1834) I. Ixxxi. 285, I will bear this misfortune 
as heroically as I can.^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xs. 
(1889) 11.445 The Jacobites, .represented him..as am.artyr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church. 

2. In the manner of heroic poetry. 

*595 Spenser Col. Clout 447 Whose ilusc .. Doth like 
himselfe Heroically sound. 1664^ Dryuen Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some., if they were to write in blank verse, Sir, I ask 
your pardon, would think it sounded more heroically to 
write, Sir, I your Pardon ask. 

3. With ‘ heroic ’ medical or surgical treatment. 

1889 J. M, Duncan Led. Dis. Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 She was 

the protegle of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically. 

HerO'icalneSS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Heroic 
character or quality. 

01648 Dicey (cited by Ogilvie). 1689 Artsw. 2 Papers 
38 The Heroicalness of his Temper, and Nobleness of his 
Soul. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. viii. 121 In 
violent pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you 
mad. 


S[eroi>co*mic, [I. Gr. ijpw-s Hero + 

Comic.] That combines the heroic with the comic ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comical a. ' 

17x2-14 Pope (title) The Rape of the Lock^ An Heroi- 
comical Poem. 1756 J- Warton Ess. Pofe (1782) 1. iv.' 2x1 
An heroi-comic poem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. x8i5 Singer Hist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-comic Poem dl II Mabnantile Racqxiistato. 
1850 W. Irving Goldsmith x, 135 As to the beroi-comical 
poem,. it appears to have perished, 

Keroid (hxrd'‘‘id). [ad. L. lieroides, the title 
of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscian, a. Gr. 

plur. of ijpafh heroine.] A poem in epis^ 
tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
hero or heroine : from "Csto Heroides of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from their wives 
or sweethearts. 

*795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the first volume . . are Heroids, or 
heroic epistles ; a form of composition probably invented 
by Ovid. 

Heroi^ (btrJ«*ifoi), V. [f. L. hero-em Hero 
+ -FY ; cf. dei^'.'] To make a hero of ; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. Hence Heroified ppl. a. 

x8i* L. Hunt in Examiner X4 Sept. 577/j Lord Welling- 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. x^6 Grote Greece 
(1854) I. 552 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earthborn men.. deified or heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or striking exploits. 1882 
Waldstein Pythag. Rhegion 13 That (statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos. 

t ]Seroilial) Ohs. rare. [f. L. herotna -H 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a heroine, 
x6^ URQUHARTy.e«tv/Wks. (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast, 

Seroine (he'rt>iin), sb. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 
8 heroin, [ad. L. herotna, •tne^ a. Gr, ijpojivq, 
fern. of ^'pius Hero: see - ine. Cf. F. (16th 

c.). The Lat. form was also in Eng. nse in 1 7th c.] 
A: female hero. 

1. In ancient mythology, a female intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; a demi-goddess, 

a 1639 Cleveland Mi. Ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 172$ Pope Odyss. xi. Argt, He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 7835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
V. X40 Medea seems.. to have descended. .from the rank of 
a goddess into that of a heroine. 

2. A \Yoman distinguished by exalted courage, 
fortitude, or noble achievements. 

x66« Evelyn Chalcogr, 61 A Sardonix which he cut, 
representing the head of that famous Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth]. 1^7 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy^s Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish herself from among the Heroina’s of the mo^t 
famous Ages. 170* Lond.Gas.'^o.y]^^fx2 Providence .. 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Universal Monarchy, xys* Leoiard II. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1859 Masson Milton I. 
667 Over Scotland, .there were Presbyterian heroines very 
many, and Presbyterian furies not a few. 

3. The principal female character in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres, 

*7*5 J. Richardson Ess, Paint. ro6 The other Saints 
have regard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 178* V. 
Knox Ess. cxxi. (R.), They .. forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poet and the poem. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol, 2x7 ‘Take Lilia, then, for heroine ’clamourdhe, ‘And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high *. 

4. attrib. or as adj. Heroine-like, heroic. 

^02 Lond. Gaz. No. 38x0/4 A Soul truly Great and Heroine, 

o. Comb., as heroine-like. 

X804 Something Odd 1. 168 Without screaming, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like graces. 

Hence v. notue-wd., in (0 heroine it, 

to act or play the heroine; HcToineship, He ro- 
Inism, the condition or position of a heroine ; 
He'roinize v. irans., to make into a heroine. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy {xZoI) I.xviu. 71 She could not 
heroine it into so violent .. an extreme as one in her situa- 
tion might have wished. 1778 Hist. Eliza IVarxoick II. 29 
A noble effort of heroinism. ^ 18x3 E. S. Barrett Heroine 
HI. 174, I therefore heroinized and Heloised myself as 
much as possible. x8i0 Blackw. Mag. III. 290 The heroine- 
ship of the book has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
Juliana. 1887 Graphic 16 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
neroinism are combined by Khona I-ascelles. x89<^ Mrs. H. 
Ward Marcella I. xL 210 Her sense of heroineship. 

Seroism (he*rt7|iz’m). [ad, F, kirdisme (17th 
c.), f, hiros Hero.] The action and qualities of 
a hero ; exalted courage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

(1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond.x^ A staineto their Honour, 
and an abatement to their Herocisme.] 

17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Sarah Chinvell 
1 Apr.,-Admiretheheroismin theheartofyourfriend. 1789 
Bentkam Princ. Legist, xii, § zTnote, Acts of heroism are 
in the very cs-jcnce of them but rare : for if they were common 
they would not be acts of heroism, 1827 Hare Gttesses (1859) 
289 Heroism is active genius; genius, contemplative heroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1873 Lett. ^ Soc. Atms,Creatness\iV%. 

(Bohn) HI. 270 Noway has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. 

b. with pi. A heroic action or trait. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the sym- 
pathetic. xfitai Dail^ News 18 June 5/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
the hislorj’ cf which is rich in heroisms of women. 
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Heroi* Stic fl. Of heroiring character. 

x88t Nation (N.Y.)i8 Aug, 141 (Cent.) Agreeablj'. .to the 
heroislic account of her, not only was she not called Ursula, 
but [etc.]. 

Heroize (hifrfj.aiz), v. ff. Hero + -ize.] 

1. irans. make a hero of; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 Weddell Foy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the Trouble of herolzing them. 188 j ' H. A. Page’ Vers 
de Socieil Mr. Elliott bear in mind how he was 

heroised in Edinburgh ? 

■ b. spec. To exalt into a mythological hero. 
xStit W. M. Ramsay in Aihemeum 15 Au^. 233/2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. X894 Q. Rev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 450 Ancestor worship, .regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 

2 . To make or render heroic. 

1886 West. Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
heroise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts. 

3 . inlr. To play the hero. 

1873 ^ Browning Aristopk. Apol. 2369 Heroize And 
speechify and sing-song. 

Hence He'roized ppl. a . ; HeToizing'z'/^/. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; Heroiza'tion, exaltation to the position 
of a hero. 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 521 No. .heroizalion of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual. x86o A. S. Windsor Ethica 
ii. 105 Herotzing is the radical vice of the day. 1891-7 
Isee Heroize v. 1 b]. 

Heroless, -logical, -logist : see under Hero. 
Heromancy, obs. form of Aeromancy. 

1546 Langley Pol. Ferg. De Invent, i. xviii, 33 a, Hero- 
mancie that is a kinde of propheciyng by the Ayre. 

Heron, bern (heTan, ham). Forms : a. 4 
heiroun, 4-5 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un(e, (5hBron),6heeron,(herron), 6-7hearon, 
4- heron. / 3 . 4-7heme, (5 heern), 5-7 heame, 
7 beam, 5- hern. [ME. heiroun, heyron, a. OF. 
hairon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. hlron = 
Pr. ai^ron, Fr. dial. I^ron, Sp. airon, It. aghirone 
late pop.L. *hdgiron’efn, deriv. of *hdgir-us (.Sp, 
agro), ad. OHG. *haiger, heigerxx heron. 

The form hern is archaic, poet., and dial, ; but the word 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt heron, 

A diminutive from the Romanic form appears in T.aip'ette. 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by-form of Virrt^rr (SlHG. 
reiger, Ger. reiher, MDu. reigher, Du. reiger) cogn. with 
OE. hrdgra {i.-*hraigron.), heron.] 

1 . The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
thegenus-^raV^z or (ttmWy Ardeidmi especially and 
primarily, the Common or Grey Pleron of Europe, 
A, cinerea. 

a. 1302 Regist, IFhethamstede (Rolls) II. App. D. 330 
[Pro] heyruns et botors..xxii.j. xmo/I^z«/m 93 ^^e ret of 
be heyrone he dra^b uorl> his uauer and his moder huanne 
hi byeb ealde. cx-^ (Chaucer Frankl. T. 469 I'hise 
ffauconers . . That with hir haukes ban the heron \v.rr. 
heyroun, herowne, heroun] slayn. CX420 Liber Cocornm 
(1862) 29 po heroun is rosted. .And elon with gynger as his 
kynde is. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 702/33 Ilec ardia, a 
haron. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccvi. (R.), They toke 
their horses, .and went into the feldes and founde plentie of 
heerons to flye at. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 3p The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech. XSSS Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 
S3 Isopes frogges to whom. . lupUer sent a hearon to picke 
them m the hedes. 1666 J. Davies^ //rzA Caribhy IshZy 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the big- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Wordsw. Even. IFalk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
his long neck before. ^ 1839 Stonehouse Axhqlme 65 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

p. 23.. Coer de L. 2272 The pav>'lon with the golden 
herne. c X440 Anc. Cookery in H&useh. Ord. (1790) 439 
Craunes and Herns shall oe armed with larde. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 2yj/i Heern, byrde \v. rr. heryn, heme], 
ardea. 1330 Palscr. 231/1 Heme a foule. heron. 1604 
Drayton Oivle 71 The Herne, by soaring snewes tempes- 
tuous showres. x6zi Burton Anat, Mel. in. iii. «. i. (ibex) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on all sides. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hem. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. ci, The brook shall babble down 
the plain . . And flood the haunts of hern and crake. 1855 
. — Brook 23, I come from haunts of coot and hern. 

b. With defining epithet, applied to other species 
of the genus Ardea and allied genera, 

*577 Holinshed Ckron., Scot. ri. (1808) V. lo^A 
store of soland geese (not vnlikc^to those which Pliniecalletb 
water eagles, or (as we sale) sea heron*). 1611 Cotcb., 
Aigrette, a fowle very like a Heron, but WhiteJ a cnell 
Heron, or dwarfe Heron. 1624 Capt. Smith Vtr^ntaw 
171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray aud white Heam^ 
1678 Ray Wiltughby's Ornitk. 279 Lesser Ash-coloured 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Nycticorax 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 65 The egret and the mg * 
heron are, I believe, entirely extinct. 1845 yaRh^l - 
Birds (ed. 2) II. 519 The Great White Heron (Ardea atM 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. -53 

The Squacco Heron feeds on small Ashes, mollusra, and ,n. 
sects. 1893 Nean'TON Diet. Birds 4*6 Schlegel re 
in the genus dividing it into eight 

of which may perhaps be EngUshed~Grea Tt.tle Bit- 

Herons. EgrJt?, Semi-egrets. i^A-hke Herons 

terns, Biuerns.and Night-Herons. ^j^'-'|,*_,V-j,H,hcGrcat 
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..is the ‘ Squacco-Heron ' of modern British authors— the 
distinctive name, given * Sguacco ’ by Willughby and Ray 
from Aldrovandus, having been misspelt by Latham. 

2. atirib. and Comb,-, as heron^cresi, . ^pluine ; 
heron- {Jiem-')ha'wking\' heron-like, -topped adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc. name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern)-dog, a dog used in heron-hawking. 

1817 Moore Lalla R,, Veiled PropJu iti, Chiefs of th' 
Uzbek race, Waving their *heron crests with martial grace. 
a 16x3 OvERBURV Newes, Countrey Nnves Wks. (1856) 174 
That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, but by 
report. That his best embleme is a *hearne-do^. 1709 
Loud, Gaz, No. 4539/1 Their hlajesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of *Hern-hawking. 1766 Pennant 
Zool, (1776) I. 422 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors. x6ix Cotgr., Haironuier, of or 
belonging to, a heron ; also, *heron-like. 1895 Pop. Set. 
Monthly Apr. 772 These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over the greater part of Africa. x8o8 Scott Mtvnn, iv. vii, 
His cap. .was graced With the proud *heron-plume. 

+ He*rOlier. Obs. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. [a. F, hironnier (OF. also 
haironnier) adj., in faxicon hironnier, f. hairon, 
hiron. Heron. Treated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to falcon, and thence used alone.] A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron ; also,_/h:/rt7« lieroner, 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 385 (4x3) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Boh© heroner, and faukon for ryuere. 
<^1385 — L. G. iV. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein faucoun 
heroner. 1575 Tvrberv.' Paulconrie 29 The facon gentle. . 
is a very good hearoner. XS95 Thvnne Anintadv, (1865) 39 
But this ' heroner is an especiall hawke. .of moore accompte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Heroneys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. x6xx Cotgr., 
Faukon haironnier, a herner, a faulcon made onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, Eernery (he-ranri, hs-inari). [f. 
Heron, Hekn + -ey.] A place where herons breed. 

a. 16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fanne 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in. 
1622-3 1 ^ Simpkinson Washingtons (r86o) App. 41 Cutting 
the greate tree in the heronrow* 1789 G. White Selbome 
xxiii. (1853) 94 Send me word . . whether the heronrj’ con- 
sists of a whole gro\'e or wood, or only a few trees. 1872 
Jenkinson Gitide Eng. Lakes (1879) 23 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heroniy. 

1603-4 Act X ^as. /, c, 27 § 6 So that hee or they shall 
not shoote in anye . . Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
any Hernerie. 1786 W, Gilpin Lakes Ciimbld. (x8o8} II. xlx. 
76 The screams of a heraery (the wildest notes in nature). 
Heron*s-TDill, ? Obs. A book-name applied 
by Lyte to the British species of Erodiutn and 
Geranium ; usually called Stork’s-bill and Crane’s- 
bill. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxti. 43 There is found in this 
contrey diuers sortes of herbes, whose seedes be long and 
sharpe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for the self 
same cause, are all comprehended under the name and 
kjndes of Hearons bill. x6tt Cotgr. s,v. Aiguille, Storkes 
bil, Cranes bill, Hearons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 PaiOR 
Ptant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He’ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial. Forms : a. 4-6, 9 dial, heron- 
sew, -e (also 5 heroun-, heiroun-, heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e, heronseu, 6 herensew, 8 herren- 
sue, 8-9 heronsue, -seugh, cormpt. herrin-, her- 
ringsue). /3- 5- hernsew, (5-6 hernesew, -e, 
6 hearnsew, 7 hernseu, 9 dial, hernser, -sey, 
harnsa, -ser, -sey). 7. 6-9 heronshew, (6- 
hearonshew, 7 heronshoe, -showe, 9 dial. 
-sheugh,‘shuf). 5. 5-7E0rnshew,herneshew0, 
(6 hernshoe, hearnsheaw, 7 hearneshoe, 9 dial. 
herrinshouw). €. 7- heronshaw. f. 6- hem- 
shaw, (6 hearne-, 6-7 heme-, 7 hirnahaw(e). 
[ME. heronsew, etc., a. OF. heroncean (Palsgr.), 
earlier heroncel, pi. -^aux (Godef.), dim. of heron. 

The ending -jm for F. -ceau has in some dialects come 
down as sue, sey, ser\ but it also passed in i6th c. into' 
shezv, afterwards popularly made into shoe, -show, and 
shawl. In the last of these forms it was erroneously taken 
by Cotgr. for shnw wood. In coast dialects heron- or 
hem- is now frequently corrupted to herrin', herring, the 
shoals of which fish are said to be followed by herons.] 
lit. A little or young heron ; but in current use 
= Heron. 

a. c X386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 60, I wol nat tellen . . of hir 
swannes nor of hir.heronsewes^ fr/.n heirounsewls]. X409 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In iij herounseus emp., xv 
X542 Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge herensew is 
lyghter of dygestyon than a crane. 176^ T. Homer 

Travesl, (1797) II. 381 When to theirview Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 30 
Niwer did bullet, henrensuc, or miredrum, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
Herrinsew. \Zz'^liROQKzrT,Heronsesv, Heronseiigh. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. s‘.v., ‘ As thin as a hernne-su^ 
a tall hanky person. X870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II, xii 
We got. .two buiterbumps and a heronsew. 

c X440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 450 Pygge 
rested.. and hernesewes. 1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 88 'I'he 
heron or hearnsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. viii. | 2 (1643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl that liveth about waters, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hamsey, a heron. 1885 SwaInson Names Birds 
144 Harnser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseuch fVorkshire). 

y. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 The Hearonshew 
mountes aboue the clouds, Ye Crowes ech other do ciy ; All 
this showes rayn. 16x3 MarkHah Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. 
iii. (1635) 12 If Herncs or Heronshocs cr>’ much in their 
flying. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a veiy dainty disli. x8o$ 


Scott Last Minstr. vi. vi, Capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
X893 Norihumbld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh.heron- 
shuf, heronsyueff, heertnseugh, a heron. 

6 . xS7S E. Hake Newes out 0/ Pozvles Churchyd. D ij b, 
Both Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good. 1575 Laneham 
Let. (187X) 8 Wyre cagez..m them, Hue Bitters, Curium, 
Shoouelarz, Hear[n]shea\vz . . and such like deinly Byrds. 
x6x3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ji. v, Upon whose tops the 
Herneshew bred her young. 

€. 1678 Ray Willughby' s Omith. 277 The common Heron 
or Heronshaw. Thence 2768 in Pennant Zool. II. 339. 

XS30 Palsgr. 187 Heronceav, an hernshawe. 2593 
Nashe Christ's T. 91 a, A Hearneshaw<a whole afternoone 
together) sate on the top of S. Peters Church in Cornehill. 
2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 9 As xvhen a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Herneshaw, that lyeS aloft on wing. 
2627 Moryson Jiin. iii. 146 The Hands. . theEngUsh call Silly 
. .all abound with Conies, Cranes, Swannes, Hirnshawes, and 
other Sea birdes. 2867 Carlyle Reinin. (1881) II, 247 The 
only time I ever saw a hernshaw (* herrin’-shouvv ' the 
Annandalers call it) actually fishing. 

*t* b. Cidel-Heronshaw *= Cryal heron, the 
Egret or Lesser White Heron. Obs. 

1655 Moufet&'Bennet Health's I vtprov. iiTiS) 276 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Criel-Heronshaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

c. Phrase. To know a hawk from a heronshaw. 
Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperlan ‘ I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw proposed by Hanmer (1744), who, 
being a Suffolk man, founded this on the East Anglian 
dialectal harnsey^ harnsa, harJtser{stt / 3 X Hence in later 
writers : see Handsaw. 

2766 Pennant Zool. (1B12) II. 21 Not to know the Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old proverb taken originally 
from this diversion [heron-hawking] ; but, in course of time, 
served to express great ignorance in any science. 2838 
Gen. P. Thompson ^:r^nr. (1842) IV. 315 What claim 1 have 
to your attention as one that knows a hawk from a herring- 
sue, it is for yourselves to settle. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
.XXL V. X. 94 The clever Elliot, who knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

^ Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from Shaw a 
wood ; whence in Kersey and later Dictionaries ; 
but app. never really so used. 

x6i2 Cotgr., Haironniere, a herons neast, or ayrie; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wherein herons breed. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hernshaw or hemery, a Place 
where Herns breed. 2755 Johnson, Heronry, Heronshaw, 
a place where herons breed. 2826 J. Thomson Etymons 
Eng. Words, Hernshaw, a heronry. [So in later Diets.) 

Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -ship, 
-theism : see under Hero. Hei’os, obs. f. Hero. 
Heroun, -e, obs. forms of Heron. 
HeTO-WOirship. The worship or adoration 
of heroes : a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 
mythology ; b. of heroic men generally. 

2774 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 207 (Jod.) To the adoration 
of these (sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero-worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 2796 \V. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? cx82o 

S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship. 28^0 Carlyle tjitle) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroic in History. 

So He’ro-wo:rsliip v. {iionce-wdl) . trans., to 
worship as a hero ; He*ro-wo rshipper, 

2857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vHi, He marched down to 
the_ School-house, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself. 2865 Mbs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 278, I have seldom seen a foolisher 
hero-worshipper. 2884 Edna Lyall JVe Two xxii. (1889) 
184 Tell him. .that you hero-worship Sir Michael Cunning- 
ham, the statesman of the age. 

11 Herpes (houp/z). Also 7 hirpes, 8 harpes, 
[L., a. Gr, ipnijs (epxnjr-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
f. cpjTuv to creep.] 

1. A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections.) 

2398 TRKVISA Barth. De P. R. vii. 1x1.(1405)277 This 
euyll is callyd Herpes. Ibid. Ixiii. 278 Suche a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula.’ 2562 Turner ii. iix The 
herbe fyue leue ,, stayeth and holdeth back creplnge sores 
called Herpetas. i6ox Holland Fliny II. 391 Any sore 
that ninneth on still and corrodeasit goeih. [margin] Which 
also is called Herpes : as the shingles, wilde fire, and woIfe. 
*643 J’ Steer tr. Exper. Ckyrurg. v. 24 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his whole Icgge. 2772 Mackenzie in Phil. 
Trans. LXII. x? Agentleman’s son. .with a herpes round 
the neck, which had proved extremely obstinate. 2842 

T. Burgess Man, Dis. Skin 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always sufficient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections. 

2. Enlotti. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curculionidae (weevils). 

Serpetic (hwpe'tik), a.t [f. Gr. ^pinjT- (see 
prec.) +-1C. Cf. F. herp£tiqttel\ Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes; affected with herpes. 

* 7®3 J- C. Smyth in Med. Commun. I, 293 Herpetic spots 
and blotches. 1804 Med. 'Jrnl. XII. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor, 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 375 We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths. 

So Herpe'tical <?., of the nature of herpes. 

* 7 ^, Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurable eruption 01 pustules. 

Herpe'tic, c.2 nonce-wd, [f, Gr. ipircr-bv reptile 
+ -TC.] Crawling, reptilian. 

2848 Lowell Bigloiv /*. Ser. i. Poems 1890 II. 63 An 
abjwt and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against. 


Herpetiform (haiprtif^jm), a. Path. [ad. 
mod.L. herpetiform-is, f. herpes, herpet- Herpes.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

2854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 2^ M. Morris Dis. Skin 
vi. 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform groups. 

Herpetism(h9*jpAiz'm). Path. \p..'F.htrpi- 
iisme, 1 . L. lierpeP Herpes : see -ism.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar diseases. 

2856 in Thomas Med. Diet. 2892 W. A. Jamieson Du. 
Skinx, (ed. 3) 144 French authors speak muenof herpettsm. 

Herpetograpliy ^ (hojpetp-grafi). [f. Gr. Ipn- 
rov creeping thing, reptile, f. tpiTitv to creep, craivl 
-h-graphy.] (See qiiot.) 

2736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Herpeto^aphy . . a Descripiloa 
of creeping Things. 1886 InSyd. Soc.Lex. 
Herpeto'graphy2. [f. Gr. e/)i7t)T- Hebpes 
+ -GEArHY.] A description of the disease herpes, 
2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence Herpetogra'pMcal a, 

2854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Herpctographicus .. oi or 
belonging to herpetography ; herpetographical. 

He'rpetoid, a, Zool. [f. Gr. kpuiTov creeping 
thing, reptile -1- -OID.] Reptiliforra; sauroid. 

1889 Cent. Did. s. v.. The archajopterj'x is a herpetoid bird. 

Herpetology^ (h 3 ipetp* 16 d.: 5 i). [f.asHERPE- 
tography 1 : see -logy. Cf. F. herpHologie.l That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles, 

2824 Watt iSibl. Brit. \\ 1 . Subjects, Herpetology. 1B18 
Stark Elem. Nai. Hist. I. 233 Reptiles, This department 
of Natural History is frequently treated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 2865 Sat. Rev.y Jan. 30/2 
Indian reptiles . . omitted in general works on Herpetology. 

Hence He^rpetolo’gic, Hesrpetolo*gical 
pertainingtoherpetology; Hetrpetolo'gicallya^t'., 
in lelation to herpetology; Herpetologist, one 
versed in herpetology. 

sZxZ''NzRsrsZR,Herpetologic,Herpetologjcal, Herpetologui. 
283s Kirby Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xxiii. 442 The dragon 
of modern Herpetologists. 2850 H. iiUuMRFooipry Great. 
V. (1874) 80 One of the links with the Saurians which esta- 
blish its herpetolop:ical relationship. 1Z&3 Athenzurn 2\ 
Feb. The most distinguished herpetologist in this country. 

2886 Edin. Rev. Apr. 320 Dr. GCmther considers that herfjeto- 
logically Egypt must be included in the Palasarctlc region- 
Herpeto*logy 2, [f. as Herpetography-' -f- 

-LOGY.] That part of pathology which treats of 
herpes ; a description of herpes. 

1857 Duncdson Med. Diet. 460 Herpetography ..z- 
description of the different forms of herpes, as Heroetology, 
Herpetologia, is a treatise on the same. 2^3 J. Hutchin- 
son Archives Surg. V. No. 27. 88 No. clxviii [of Catechism 
of Surgery’] {title) Herpetology. 

Herpeto'tomy. [f. Gr. ipittriv reptile + 
-TOfiia cutting.] The dissection of reptiles; the 
anatomy of reptiles. So Herpeto-tomist, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. Jn mod. Diets. 

Herple, variant of Hibple v. 

Herpolhode (ho-jp^Jlhoud). Geom. [f. Gr. 
IpiT-etv to creep + jroAor pole -f o5(!r way, path.] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane. 

1868 E. J. Routh Jiigid Dyjtam, 329 The point of con- 
tact of the eliipsoid with the plane on which it rolls traces 
out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane. .the second, .is called the htrpolhode. 
Herrald(e, obs. forms of Hebali) sb. 

Herre, obs. f. Haie ; var. Habbe, Hee sb., Obs. 
Herre5eld(a, -jelde, var. Heeeyeld, Obs. 
Herrie, Sc. form of Haeey v. 

HeTriment. Sc. [f. /tervj', Sc. form of Habbv 
V. -MEET.] Harrying, ravaging, devastation. 

17S6 Burks Brigs .Ayr 171 The herryment and ruin of 
the country. 1836 Tail's Mag. III. 426 It was. .the scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 
Serring (he-riq). Forms : a. i hmring, -iBO, 
-ingo, -inog, 1-7 heriitg, 4-6 heryng(e, 5-0 
heoryng, 6 hearyng(e, 6-7 (8-9 dia/.) hearing, 
(5 heirreng, hearrynge, 6 heyring, 7 heerring) ; 
0.^ 5 herryng(e, 6-7 herringe, 6- herring. [Ot. 
h&ring,hdring= 0 ^-ni,Mreng, EFris./t««'«,5',-i«K> 
MLG. harink, heritik, LG. hering, MDn. hanne, 
heriuc, Du. haring, OHG. hdring, MHG. hsrinc, 
G. haring, hering. The Romanic names, F. hareng, 
It. aringa, etc. are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. ltArirtg\% uncertain- 
one conjecture is, ad. L. hdlec, changed by popular etymo- 
logy (Diez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short vowel, hering, was influenced by popular asso- 
ciation with OH(>. hpri ‘ host,’ as if* the fish that com« m 
hosts’; but the shortening of the e in later Eng. (mro 
before i6th c.) appears to be merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] 

1. A well-known sea fish, Cltipea harengns,f^’ 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, and coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It is an important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts. Also applied to 
other species of Cltipea. 

Battle of {the) Herrings (F. hataille dts harengi)\ 
popular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb. 1429. fougbt 
in defence of a convoy of provisions : see quot. 2548. 
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a. (t 700 Epinal Gloss. 010 SarcHnas^ heringas. c xooo 
jElfric Colloquy in Wr.-wulcker 94/13 Hasrincgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian. axxoo Ags, Voc. ibid.- 319/13 
Taricus, iiel allec, harinc. xs.. Charter of 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 172, vi. merswin and .xxx. )ju- 
senda hseryngys alee eare. c *300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumberel, Hering, and the makerel. a 1400 Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych seilere of herynge in J>e lente. c *440 
Protftp. pan*. 237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Surtees Mtsc. 
(1888) 27 Heirreng for iiij a penny. 15x3 Nottingham Rcc. 
Ill, 340 He sold his heyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Fisher men .. vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing. sproltes and other fyshe to .. 
Kyngslone. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was heryng and lenten 
stuffe) the Frenchmen cal, the . . battail of herynges. 1617 
MorvsoN II. 206 Two hearings every fish day. X624 
Capt. Smith Virginia i. 10 All Herings in abundance, 
exygo LadyNairne Song * Caller Herrin,* Who’ll buy my 
caller herrin’ [ 5 ‘c. hairin’] ? They’re no brought here without 
brave darin ' \otIur rimes farin', despairin’]. 1828 Craven 
Dial, Heering, Hearing. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxi. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre . . the 
herryng by water. 1472 Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1570 Levins Alanip. 136/19 Herring, halec. 1665 
Surv.Aff. Netkerl. 111 Our Fish, especially our Herring, 
being, .of general use for food throughout Europe. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton xiii. (1840) 231 The majority .. were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,, .for throwing them all into the sea. x88o Gunther 
Fishes 659 Clipea mirabilis. — The Herring of the North 
Pacific. 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
1= Kipper, q.v. Mazy h., the highest brand of herring,' 
which are f^ull of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour from being cured by smoking ; also fig. \ see Red 
HERRING. Round sbore*h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Spilth., gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. (a) fre.sh herring ; ( 6 ) 
herring sailed but not smoked. White>sa 1 ted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until they are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also Bloated 
ppl. CoRVED, Crux, Full a. i e, Green rt.,SHOTTEN a.) 

c 1430 Liber Cocornm (X862) 54 Cover hy white herjmg . . 
J»en cover red heryng and set abufe. 1469 Househ. 
Ord, (1790) 102 White nerringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1338 Bale Tkre Lawes X566 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
III. VI. 32 Hopdance cries in Tom’s belly for two while 
herring. x6x7 Moryson Itin. nr. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Herrings. 1722 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6040/x Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. xSet Sir J. Sinclair Corr, II. 397, I begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
caught and cured in Scotland. X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
79 Cured fish of various kinds— Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. x888 Argosy 278 Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
broiled. 

C. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family Clttpeidai, or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the alewife. Clupea vernalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira- 
bills. Crake h., the scad. Fall h., C. mediocris. Fresh- 
water h., the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonus pollan. Garvie-h. : see 
Garvie. Lake U., the cisco, Coregonus hoyi, which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohio h., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa fixta. 
Round h., Etrumeus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Hyodon clodalus. Also King of the herrings, Chimxra 
monstrosa\ also a species of ribbon-fish, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the aliise-shad,.^ 4 /ijr<j 
vulgaris. 

x 685 Ray &: Willughby Hist. Pise. ix. ix. § 9 Clupea . . 
Angl. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. X836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes II. 364 Northern Chimsera. King of the Her- 
rings, .is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings. 1861 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) Trichumts vulgaris. 1865 Ibid. 
IV. 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, although .. it was discovered that the Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly known to every one. 

2 . Proverbial phrases. ^ Neither ipio) barrel better 
herring, never a barrel the {d) better h. : i.e. never 
one better than another, nothing to choose between 
them: seeBAEREL4. Neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red h.\ see Fish 4 c. Dead as a h.i see 
Deadxz. 32 b.. I like not barrel or k.\ I dislike 
the whole of it. Every h. should hang by its own 
head'. tMtvj one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals); like her- 
rings in a barrel ; as thin as a herring. 

*546 J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 A foule olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye, Or a yonge fayre mayde, 
beyng poore as ye be? In neither barrcll better hearyng 
(quoth heet. 1583 Stanyhubst AEntis^ 11. (Arb.) 45 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 1674 tr. Alar- 
iiniere's Voy. N. Countries 127 There was never a Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and ill favoured as the other. 
*795 Wolcott (P. Pindzr) Pindariana'\Vk&. 1812 IV. 234 
Virtues thick as Herrings in their souls. x8i8 Scott Rob 
Roy xxvi, * Na, na I let every herring hing by its ain head.’ 
1824 C^ARLYLB in Froude Life (1882) 1 . 262^ It is the law 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event 117 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. General combs. : as 
herring-barrel, -boat, -curer, -fisher, fishery, fleet, 
fry, -harvest, -lugger, -monger, -net, -pie, -scale, 
-season, -spawn, -time, -tub', herring-sized adj. 


1420 Inv. in Line. Ckapt. Ace, Bk. A. 2. 30. If. 69, 2d 
*heryngbarelles. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrimage (1614) 466 And 
the Mast was one Cane as bigge as a Herring- Harrell. x8x8 
Scott Rob Roy xxvii, He wadna for a* the herring-barrels in 
Glasgow (etc.], a 1856 H, Miller Cruise Betsey vi. (1858) 
mA fleet of ■*herring-boats lay moored beside them. 16x5 
E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of ^herring casks or barrels. X858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade,* Herring-curer, a gutter and sailer of herrings. 
* 7^5 J* Brown Chr. fml. (1814) 206 No *herring-drove, 
but a storm approachelh. X704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Sorlings went off to the *Hemng-Fishers. 16x5 E. S. Brit. 
Buss in Arb. GamerXW. 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this ^herring fishery. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
286/2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk commences tn September and ends in the 
beginning of December. xBSp Edna Lyall Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the *herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days, xspx Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Anc/uma, *hering frie, halecula, 1865 H. H. Dixon Field 
4 * Fem iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise, .is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 54 Backe returned 
the Caterer , , and powred downe the 'herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to Wealth in Harl. Alisc. 
(Malh.) III. 242 The 'herring -mongers of Yarmouth. 1535 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane ‘harein nett. 16x5 E. S. 
Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1599 Nashe Stuffe 71 Euery yeare about 

Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich t^-e ceriayne 'herring pies 
. .and send them as a homage. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. V. Norwich, The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with 12 herring-pies yearly. 1039 in Earle 
Land-charters 297 And haefde hit him wel neh twelf mona 5 
and twe^en 'haringc timan. 

b. Special combs. : herrine»brooks= Herring- 
pond; herring-cooper: see quot. ; herring- 
drift : see Drift i i b ; herring-gull, a species 
of gull, Lams argentatus, which follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them ; herring-gutted 
a., having a narrow, thin body like a herring; 
f herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure ; herring-hog {dial.'), the gram- 
pus ; herring-king King of the herrings (see 
I c) ; herring-roan, a man engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery ; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clupesoces; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
rican species of Coregonus', herring-silver (see 
quot.) ; herring-wife, a woman who sells her- 
rings ; herring-work, herring-bone work (Ogil- 
vie). 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 451 Unknown on this side the 
*herring-brook. 189* Labour Commission Gloss., *He>‘ring 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
x8sx Illusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 51A *HeTTing-drifl, 18 feet 
deep, II fathoms long. X857 Chambers' Inform. I. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the 'her- 
ring-gull. 1892 Daily Nezvs 13 Dec. 4/8 The herring-gull 
—the pirate of the sea. 1726 Arouthnot Diss. Dumpling 
9 Meagre, 'Herring-gutted Wretches. x8xx Sporting Afag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herrlng.guUed plebeank iWa J. Collins 
Salt <5' Fishery ro6 They arc hanged up in the 'Herring- 
Hangs, or Red-Herring Houses, c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 3^9 Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole. . 
the 'herringe hogge. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of Herrings. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 
165 The genus Chimsra .. as it makes raids upon the Her- 
rings, it is called the ‘'Herring King’. « 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 152 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and 'Hering men of Yarmouth. 1633 Ames Agst. Ceresn. 
Pref. 28 Its a hard world, when heernng men revile fisher- 
men. 1836 Richardson Fishes 180 The 'Herring salmon 
forms its (the namaycush’s) principal food in Lake Huron. 
2706 Phillips *Herring-silver, Money formerly paid as an 
Equivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House. x6xx 
CoTCR., Harengiere, a 'Herring-wife; a-woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings. 

Hence Herring* v. trans., to manure with herring. 

x88o Goode & Atwater Hist: Aletihaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk ofland that has been herringed to death. 

Herrixtg-bone, sb- («•) 

1 . The bone of a herring. 

2652 Season. Exp. Netkerl. 8. I was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne. .could be Founded on Herring-Bones, 1857 
Chambers' Inform. I. 709/2 The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam, 

2 . attrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 

bones of a herring, a. Sewing, Herring-bone 
etitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other ; hence herring-bone 
seam, thread. — herring-bone stitch, etc. 

x6S9 Torrtano, A-spina pesee .. the bearing-bone stitch. 
X767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 453 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a fiat seam. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Scr. i. 198 Causes your clothes to 
be . . embroidered in the herring-bone fashion. 18S0 Plain 
Hints 24 Herring-bone, called ‘cat’s teeth’ in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work.- 

b. Arch. Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern : 
as herring-bone ashlar, balk, bond, work, etc. 

X703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and. .[it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion. 1836 Parker G 4 >m. Archit.p.'t., The interior, 
or backing, of Roman walls Is often of iiregular herring- 
bone work, 1848 Rickman's Archil. App. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-work, with some herring-bone- 1853 


Archsol. XXXV. 384 The walls to this room were 3 feet 
riitck, with herring-bone masonry. x86s Lubbock Preh. 
y intes V. (1869) 157 Urns .. decorated by. .incised patterns 
in which the chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs. 

c. IVeaving^ and Clothmaking. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked : 
as herring-bone twill, weaving. Also ahsol. A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

i8fe All Year Round No. 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets, .dimities and velveieens, for which 
Boltonr was famous. 1882 Caulfeild Sz Saward Did, 
Needlezvork, Herringbone-twill, a name by which a soft 
slight dress material IS known. 1887 Cassell's Fan:. Afag. 
Oct. 697/r With an interwoven corded stripe, with chevron 
or herring-bone weaving between. 

d. Catpentiy. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. herring-bone, ‘ strutting-pieces between thin 
joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection^ (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1875). 

He’rriug-bone, p. [f. prec. sbj 

1 . trans. To work with a herring-bone stitch. 
Also absol. or intr. 

X787 Mrs. Trimmer Econ. Charily 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Broughton iVrtwry 11 . loi She has been teaching me how 
to herring-bone. x88o Plain Hints 25 The raw edge should 
be herring-boned down about four or six threads deep, 

2 . trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 

X887 T. Hardy Woodlanders III. v. loi A sanded floor, 

herring-boned with a broom. Ibid. xv. 307 The herring- 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. Du. kar- 
ing-buis: see Buss sb.^'\ A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

x6xs E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 636 To seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their her. 
rings. x6gt Lond. Gaz. No. 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers . . fell in with our Herring-Busses. 1776 
Adam Smith IV. N. iv. v. (1869) II. 93 The tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fishery. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ii. 
V, The common fleet of herring-busses and whalers. 

t Herring-co'b. Obs. [SeeCOB^i.i S.] The 
head of a herring ; /!g. a stupid head ; cf. Cons- 
HEAD. (In Diets. fromLittleton onward, erroneously 
given as ‘ a young herring 
* 594 ) *632 [see Cob sb.^ 8]. X678 Littleton Lat. Diet. 
s.v. Cob, A herring-cob, Halecula. 1706 Phillip.s (ed. 
Kersey), Herring-cob, a young Herring. 17x9 D’TJrfey 
Pit to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
berringcobs invention. 

Herringer (.he-ripsj). [f. Heehino + -er.] 
a. One who goes herring-fishing, b. A boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

1857 Kingsley Two Y, Ago xiv, A lot of long-shore 
merenant-.skippers and henringers, who went about calling 
themselves captains. 1887 Pall Atatl G. 2 May_ii/2 We 
are not going to ride to a mile and a half of netting, like a 
herringet of the ^Iinch. 

Herriug’-pond, humorous. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng. (1867) 19 I'le send an 
account of the wonders I meet on the Great Herring-Pond. 
1689 in Harl. Afise. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the other Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gay Polly i. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the herring pond. 1824 Hew AToutkly 
Afag. X. 498 We hired a boat to cross the herring pond 
Wluch intersects great Britain and fair France. x86t Mrs. 
H. Wood E. Lynne i. ii. (1888) 157 I’d send them over 
the herring-pond if I could, 

II Hexmliuter (be*rnhf7t9r). Also 8 Herren-, 
Hern*, 8-9 -butter, [f. Hermliui (lit. the Lord’s 
keeping), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony. 
See quot, 1753.] One of the sect of ‘ United 
Brethren* or Moravians. 

1748 Whitehall Eveyiing-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or . . Herrenhutters. 
1*753 Scots Afag. May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an hill called Huthberg, i. e. Towtiguard 
Hill. This gave occasion to the colonists tocall themselves 
Hath des Herm, and afterwards Herr:tkuih, i,e. the guard 
or protection of the Lord.] 1834 Mary Howitt .J/t. Nat. 
Hist., Swalloio iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifers On 
some good Herrnhutcr’s farm [in S. Africal. 1879 Baring- 
Gould Germany II. 189 His spiritual songs .. now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Hermhuters. 
HenceHe*rrnliiitisin,Hermliutenis2ii,Herrji- 

liu’tiaxilsm, Moravianism. 

X7S3 Scots Afag. May 212/r Herrnhutism does indeed .. 
appear to be . . es«;entiaHy evil. 1879 Baring-Gould Ger- 
many II. 188 Pietism of mystic tendency culminated tn 
Count.. Zinzendorf .. and Hermhutenism. 1882-3 ScifAFF 
En^'cl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1604 Mysticism entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Herrnliutianism [etc.]. 
Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Herry, -ye. Sc. forms of Harry v. 

Herrylle, obs. form of Earl. 

Hers poss. pronl^ Forms: 3-5 Lira, 

hiris, A-e. hires, 5 heres, -is, heerys, hyres, 
hyrs, 5-"hers. [In form, a double possessive, 
f. poss. pron. hire. Her, thus hires, her 5, ers (c . 
ours, yours, theirs), app. by association 




HERS. 
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The absolute form of the possessive pronoun Heb, 
used, when no noun follows: = Her one, her ones; 
that or those pertainincj to her. sien, la 

siewie, Us siens, Ger. der^ die, das ihrige,) 

13.. Cursor M. 8608 (Gott.) Fra hir fere scho sta! hir 
barn, And laid bi hir hirs {THn. And leide biren here] so 
for-fam. IMd 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.p'. bins, hiren] am i wic 
all i can. 138* Wycuf yob xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir sones, as tbo^ thei be not hiris. cx^S6 Chaucer Millers 
T. 221 Ffor this was his desir and hire [Peizv. MS. hers] 
also. — Man 0/ Lazv's T. 120, I moot been hires [v.rr. 
hers, hirs], I may noon oother chese. c *430 LifeSt. Katk. 
(1884) X To cure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
byres. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Edtv. JV,^ 219 [She} registered 
her selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ^ yul. II. iii. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse her’s was the fault, 1841 I^Iiall in Nonccn/. 2. 
257 They must be hers of her owm right, 

b. belonging to her. 

1478 J. Pastox in Poston Lett. No. 812 III. 219 Aftyr the 
dyssease of a steppe modyr of hyrs. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.)7o A..neyburof herys[/JnV;/rrfherns]. 1483 Caxtos 
Gold. Le^. 321 b/2 This lady..buryed them secretely In 
a felde of heerj’s. c 1630 Risoos Surv. Devon § 293 (1810) 
302 These hereleemosinaryactsof hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers, 

fc. Formerly nsed for the first of two posses* 
sives followed by a substantive, as hers ami my 
father, now her father and mine, 
iSzx Shaks. Cyinb. v. v. 286 Hers and mine Adulterj’. 
1707 in Lend, Gaz. No.4356/2 Her hlajesty . .is very sensible 
of tneir Zeal for Heris and the Publick Service. 
fHerS, foss, pronl^ Obs. Also 4 heoris, 4-5 
heres, beris. [Formed in same way as prec. 
on Heb ‘their’; supplanted by Theibs before 
1500, A southern equivalent was Hern-. The 
earlier form -was here, hire, etc.] =sTheirs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25^ (Trin.) pei helde heres pairs, 
paires] was pe lond, For pei hadde pe ouer hond. /bid. 
22578 And Iw to hores [v.r. heris] vche a burne. c 1380 
Wycuf tVks. (1880) 300 Pore men,, pat hauen greet neede 
for hem S: heoris. ^^2380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
lVyeli/(iZsx) 135 Crist forsoke his wiJle ; pei seken hers be 
it ri5t or wTonge. f 2449 Pecock Repr. 397 If Y..consente 
not for me and my Successours in my name and heris for to 
fulfille [etc.]. 

Hers(e, Sc. forms of Hoarbe. 

Hersale, obs. var. of Hirsel, flock, 
t Heraall, Obs, nonce-wd. A Spenserian short- 
ening of Rehearsal. Cf. Hersing. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 28 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond sore. 
Herscb.el (hsujel). Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent used) for the planet now 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel in 1781. 

28x9 Pantoloffia, Herschel, the name by which several 
astronomers call the primary planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
schell in March i73r. 1878 Newcosib P^. Astron. 335 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Georgium Slous 
. .Lalande thought the most appropriate name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 

Herscbeliau (ha^eiian), a. {sb.) [f. proper 
name Herschel + -ian.J 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1823), or his son Sir John Her- 
schel (1792-1871). Herschelian {telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. Herschelian rays, the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Herschel, 

X792 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector, 2837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 155 The Newtonian and 
Herschelian telescopes having very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures. 1838 
Proc. A mer. Phil. Soc. I. 58 A seven feet Herschelian. 

So Hersche'Iic a. = prec, 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. L 1. 19 Beyond the red .. lie 
the so-called Herechellic raN-s, of least refrangibility. 

Herscbelite (hi-jjebit). Min. [Named 1835 
after Sir John Herschel : see -ite.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a variety of chabazite. 

2825 T, Thomson Ann. Philos. Ser. 11. X. 262 Dr, Wollas- 
ton .. has examined chemically a small quantity of Hcr- 
schelite. .2868^ Dkhk P/in. (ed. 5) 437 Herschelitc .. 
accompanies phillipsiie in a lava at Aci Gastello. 

Herse(hsis), j/>. Also 5 Merche, 6 hersse,6-7 
hearse, [a. F. herse (12th c. in Littre) harrow:— 
L. hirpex, hirpic-em, large rake used as a harrow. 
The same word which, in a different group of senses, 
has now the fonn Hearse.] 
fL A h.irrow, for agricultural use. Also b. A 
harrow used for a chcN-al-de-frise, and laid in the 
way or in breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Obs. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices HI. 555/z, 2 new hercite 
sive canill fbP 1480 Ca.tton Ovid's Met. xnt xv. He 
kembyd his heer wt an hierche in stede of a combe. 272^ 
4S Chamdeks Or/., Herse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want of chevaux de /rise, lay cither in the 
way, or in breaches, with the points up, to incommode the 
march as well of the horse, as the infantry*. 

c. A portcullis grated and spiked. Hist. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn,, //erse, in Fortification, is a 


HER-WABD. 


Lattice In the form of a Harrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung .. that the herse may fall, and 
stop up the Passage, .or other Entrance of a Fortress. 2842 
A rchoeolo^a XXIX 62 The. .absence of the Herse is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 

d. Her, A charge representing a portcullis or a 
harrow. 

1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. II. clxxi. [clxvii.] 501 The 
deuyse in y* Standerde was a Herse golde, standyng on 
a bed goules. 

d* 2 . Mil. A form of battle array. Cf. Harrow 
sb.'^ 3, Obs, 

The actual arrangement is much controverted. 

1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. exxx. 156 The archers, .stode 
in maner of a herse, and the men of armes in the botome of 
the batayle. /bid. clx. 195 Men of armes afote and archers 
afore them, in maner of a herse. 2581 SnnvARD Mart, 
Discipl. I. 92 To place the like number in an hearse or 
square Battaile. /bid. 93 Sometime by reason ^ of the 
ground it is necessarie to bring such a number into an 
hearse or twofolde battaile wht^ male be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. 1590 Sir J. Smyth ciwr. 
iVeapons 30-33. 2635 Barriffe PJil. Discip. xciv. (1643) 
300 'ibe Hearse Battel) .. is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed the length, thrice at the least. i88a R. F, Bubto.s 
Bk, of the Sword 245 The Phalanx or oblong herse was 
irresistible during the compact advance. 1897 Etig;. Hist. 
Rev. July 432, etc. 

3 . A frame on which skins are dried : see quot. 
2873 Ure's Diet, Arts III. 513 They [skins] must be 
set to dfj’ in such a way as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. The small manufacturers 
make use of hoops for this purpose, but the greater employ 
a herse, or stout wooden frame. 

Hence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 
ation called a hetse. 

*795 Southey yoanofArew. 88 From his hersed bowmen 
bow the arrows flew Thick as the snow-flakes. 

t Herse, s'- Ohs, rare, [f. OE. type *hcrsian, 
related to herian Hehy, as Halse tt.i is to 
Hail 2;. 2 ] trans. To glorify or extol. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast hlse 3e ere hersid & herid 
of 2oure strenthe. /bid. 2498 pe hijere 1 here him enhansed 
& nersude his name. 

Herself (hsisedf), pron. [OE. hire self, self re, 
f. hire Her, dat.-acc. pers. pron, -f Self. Self was 
in OE. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pronoun ; e.g. hio self, hire 
selfre, hie selfe ; the dative form is the source of 
the modern use. For the history of the constme- 
tions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. sVeryher, very she, that very 
woman, etc.«L. ipsa, 

1 . As dative and (later) general objective, 

^■2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. aiplYsaie] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire sutflf to gerde. <1x400-50 Alexander 347 
pan suld he say to hirc-selfe sadly pire wordis. 2550 W. 
Cunningham Cosmog^, Glasse x Men did more earnestly .. 
seke Vertu for hir selfe. Mod, She ivas told that it u-as 
meant for herself. 

2 . Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective, 

€ wj^Lamb. HoJit. 157 Heo wer3 hire self waschen of hire 
fule sunnen, xsgx Shaks. 7 \vo Gent. v. iv. 98 And lulia 
her selfe did giue it me. 165^ Dryden Pir^. Ceorr. in. 60 
Env>’ her self at last. .Shall give her Hands. 1762 Goldsm. 
at. IV, xviii, f 10 He ., went in pursuit of Hans! herself. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 43 Sparta herself forming the 
first. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (1875) 78 The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts, and sacked Rome herself. 
Mod. I heard it from a lady who herself was present. 

3 . Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 

a 1300 Cursor Pf. 10822 (Gott.) Of pat elide hir self was in 

{Cotl. pat SCO was inj <2 1400-50 /rArrx/nfirr 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. ^2400 Destr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, And has wroght vspis wedur. 2594 Shaks Rick.///, 
X. i. 8r The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe. .Are 
mighty Gossips x8o8 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination .. that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples. 28x4 Byron Lara 11. xxv. Herself would, .seat her 
down upon some linden’s root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. To be 
herself', to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in full possession of her faculties ; 
see Self. 

c 2320 R. Bbunne Mcdil. 453 Cure lady wente here seluyn 
alone, c 2430 Syr Tryam. 408 There sche Iravaylyd of a 
chylde, Hyrselfc allonc, withowtyn moo. 1636 hlASSlNGER 
Gt. Dk. Flor. iv. a. Being herself, then. She must exceed 
his praise. <x 1700 Dryden (J.), The more she looks, the more 
her fears increase At nearer sight; and she’sherself the Jess. 

C. By Welsh or Gaelic speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) herself, her own self ipitr 
nain seV) is used in the sanae way as Her pers. 
pron. 2 b. 

C2707 in Scot. Antlq. (1898) XII. 105 Her nane sell does 
not well farstand tese Nice Points. 28x4 Scott iVav. xxix, 
It was either ta muckle Sunday hersell, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 [see Hex pers. Pron. 2 b]. 

II. Reflexive use. sibi, se', Ggt. sich, 

4 . Dative, and objective with preposition. 

972 Bllckl. Hotn. 5 Heo hicfde hire sylfre seworht past 
tqarste wite. r223o//<i// Pfeid. 5 Ha naue3 nawt freo of 
hire sclucn. a 2300 Cursor Pt. 29790 Bi hir self sco salt vp. 
right. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xviu 67 As a woman disperaie 
and from herselfe. 1532T1NOALE Exp. i yohn (1537) 7 'I'he 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 2600 Land, Gaz. No. 
2581/4 Much inclined to talk to her sell. 2864 Tennyson 


Aylmer's F. 304 Made her . . Swerve from her duly lo her. 
self and us,' 

6. 'Accusative or direct object, 
r2374 Chaucer Baeth. i. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) She con, 
streynede and shronk hyr semen. ^ 2390 Gower Con/, II. 
She about her white swere It did, and hence hir sclven 
there. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 She hath nabandonned 
hersilfe. .10 receyue the false eneas. 2513 Douglas ^ndx 
iv. Prol. 256 Syne for disdene alace ! her selfm slew, 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 He had kea 
taken by the enemy, if the first legion had not opposed her 
selfe. 2796 H. Hunter tr, St. Pierre's Stud. A'at. (1799) 
in. 216 She supported herself . . with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. x864TENNYS0N.«47'///irr’f /^'.303You 
have. .Perplext her, made her half forget herself. 

III. From the 14th c. probably, as in the 
corresponding his self, there has been a tendency 
to treat her as the possessive pronoun, and self os 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her good, dear, nveet self, and the like. 
See Mvself, Self. 

(The formal identity of /ir?' personal pron. and //frpo^es- 
sive (cf. ri2oo in 1) conceals the difference which is manifest 
in the parallel himself, his very self.) 

Hersllip (haujip). .SV. arch, or.^/j/. Forms: 
4-7 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr-, hear- (heirst*), 
heiri-, herry-, < 5-7 hair-, -schip(e, -scbyp(e, 
(-scheip), 6- hership. [f. Here army, host, or 
stem of OE. herian, ON. htrja, to Harry + -ship : 
cf. ON. herskap-r ‘ warfare, harrying,’ which may 
be the actual source.] 

1 . Harrying, pillage, plundering, devastation; a 
warlike incursion, or foray ; harrying of cattle. 

237s Barbour Bruce ix. 298 [The king] heryit thame on sic 
maneir, That, .neir fifty 5heir, Men menyt the heirschip of 
bouchane. CX470 Henry /F<i//<Tr^ viii. 942 On Inglismcn 
full gret berschipe thai maid. 2549 Compl. Scot. i. 23 Maist 
extreme violent spul3ee ande hairschip of thcrmouabilgudis. 
2572 Compl. Inkab. Elsdon in Northumb. Gloss. s.v. Ear, 
N ight reffes and hearshlps by the thiefes of Easte and West 
Tividall. 1609 Skene Reg. Plaf., Siai. Robt. l/I,to The 
paine of slavchter, reif, destructions and heirshippis .. It is 
statute that na man vse any .. heirschippls, hirning, Reif, 
slauchter, in time to come. 2824 Scott IVav. xv, The coal- 
mining of divers thefts, reifs, and herships, upon the honest 
men of the Low Country. 2828 — Hrt. Midi, xlii. note, 
Her’ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, the practice of *plundenng 
by armed force wliich is its meaning, does not require to 
be commonly spoken of, 

2 . A harried condition ; hence, ruin, distress, 
famine, caused by robbery with violence or the like. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xr. xl. (Jam.), The landirart 
pepyll be thir waris war brocht to sic pouerte and heirschip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vnlabourit. 2556 Lauder 
Tractate 109 Bryngand thame to pouertie, To houwer, 
hirscheip, and rewyne. 2609 Skene Reg, Pfaj\, Siai. Irul. 
8 Trubland Gods people with skarsnes, povertie, and outer 
hairschip. ^ .it 

3 . Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven oft. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 12858) 1. 127 All the heirschip, 

tane wes of befoir, To euerilk steid tha gart agane rcstoir. 
2768 Ross Helenore (Jam.) The track at last he found, 
Of the ca’d hersliip on the mossy ground. 

II Hersillon. Ohs, [F. hersillon, f. hersel\ 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn., Hersillon, in Fortific.’Uioii, 
is a PJank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use a* *he 
Herse, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hersillon, a Plank Ten 
or Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 
Hersing, Obs., shortened f. Rehearsing. 
c 2420 AnUirs of Arth. 11, With-outun any hersing [ether 
PfSS, more lettynge], There di^te ^va5 ihayrc sa3tenyn3. 

t Hersoxin, v. Obs, rare. [app. for hersen, ex- 
tended form of Herse v. : cf. halson, Halsen v. 
similarly formed.] trans. To glorify, do honour to. 

Alexander 1600 Bowes hym downe .. Andhcr- 
souns hat haly name hat he byheld written. 

Hersute, obs. form of Hirsute. 

Herfc(e, obs. ff. Hart, Heart, Hurt. 

Hert, obs. f. art, inflection of Be v. 

<2x300 Cursor pi. 202x9 Sun hou hert [v.r. ertjofhcucn 
king. 

Herte-bren, obs. form of Heartburn. 
t Herten, a, Obs. [f. ME. hert. Hart + -en •] 
Made of the skin of a hart. 

23., Horn Childe xxix. in Ritson Rom. (2802) HL 

293 Thcnv’ith herten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tno. 
Hertfordshire (ha’jf/jdJai, ha*Jt-). Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an ’Eng, county.] In phmse 
Hertfordshire kindmss ; see quots. 

ai66x Fuller Worthies (1811) 1. 427 * Hartforashuc 
kindness.’ This is generally taken in a good and grateiu 
Sense, for the mutual return of favours received. J* *7°® 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Creiv, Harifordshire-kindness, Dnnkinf: 
lo the same Man again. 2738 Swift Pol. Convert, 
Lord Sin. Tom, my service to you. Hev. My Lord, tm 
moment I did myself the honour 10 drink to your Lordship- 
Lord Sm, Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness.^ 2707 
.Grose Gloss., H artfordshire kindness.^ That is, an> 
one drinking back to his right-hand man; i.e. the perse 
who immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. Hearth, Earth. Hertpeoy* 
-ston, obs. ff. Hearth-penny, -stone. Herto- 
jeines, in opposition to this: see Here 
Herust, heruest, -vist, obs. ff. Harvest. 

Her-ward, originally to her-wani, towards ncr: 
see -WARD. 

f 2477 Caxton fason 113 b, To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 1580 Sid.ney Arcadia (1622) 68 But the L»on.» 
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bent his race to her-ward. 1621 Lady M. Wj^oth ■ [/ra»ia 
108 Ampbilanthus . . was then looking from her-ward, care* 
lesseofher, 

fHe’ry, V. Oh. Forms r a. 1 h§rian, hssrian, 
li^rsan, 2-4 herien, 3 heerien, heryhe, 3-5 
herye, 4 heri5e, (heyre), 4-6 herie, herry, 4-7 
hery. [i here]?, herede], 3 heeren, huren, 
heoren, 4 here. [OE. h^rian, /lienani-^V^Ger. 
*hajjan, *hirjan^ Goth, kazjan ,to praise, glorify, 
extol : cf. OHG. harht, OS. hardn to cry, shont. 
In OE., hirian {/i^r^an, hirizaii) was conjugated, 
pres, herit {herige, hergi)^ Aeresft here^-, heria^j 
pa. herede, pa. pple. hered ; thence in ME. arose 
two types, her^', heriest, herie}}^ heriede, etc., and 
here, heresi, here]), herede, etc. ; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some extent with Heak, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused: see the 
quots. from Layamon.] 

, irans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship, 
a. ^735 Caidmoti's Hymn i in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scylun herjan hefaenricaes uard Xlaier vers, in Bxda's 
Hist. IV. XXV, Nu sculon herijean heofonrices weard], 
c82S Vesp. Psalter cL 2 Hjer^aS bine in mahturn his. 
C893 K.jElfredC?^?^. hi. vii. §8 Ic nat..for h;vyse batida 
swelcra broca swa wel her^eaS. c jooojElfric/tow. II. 560 
Ne hera 5 u nsenne man on his life, c 1175 Lamh. Horn. 97 
Disses deices hehnesse is to heriane. ^ c 1205 Lay. 6234 
We wulleS bino men beon blue mon-scipe herien. 01300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 12 Heryhe bou b* God. 1382 Wyclif 
Wisd. x'l. iSSumme errende herieden 1x383 worschipidenj 
doumbe edderes. <;x386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 560 Goa they 
thanke and herye. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cxlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie ge hym; alle sterris and lijt, herie 3e hym. 
ri4So Mirotir Saluacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and prince & heries the gloriouse name. 1579 Spenser 
ShcJ>k. Cal. Nov. 10 Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1390 — F. Q. ti. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
berried. 1622 Drayton Poly^olb. xxiv. (X748) 364 And 
Thanet . . even to this age doth hery Her Milored. 

/ 3 . C897 K. iEtFBED Greg. Past, xlviii. 373 DatSjet. .mon 
hereS. 971 Blick. Horn. 13 Heo Drihten herede. ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 5 J>us ha hine hereden. c 1200 Trhi. Coll. 
Horn. 167 He herede him ouer alle men. c 1203 Lay. 2389 
Hewolde..his godd hure [<:x27S herie]. Jbid. 13900 ha 
we .. heore 3 heom mid mihte. Ibid. i6a8i God ich wulle 
hseren [e 1275 heriej. e 1250 Hymn in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
258 Iherd lebeo bin holi nome. 13,. Gaxv.ef Cr. Kni. 1634 
be lorde forto here. CX400 St. Alexins (Trin.) 250 He 
herede god, and made him glad. 

Hence f He'ried (hered) ppl. a., praised, glori- 
fied, exalted. Also + He*ryer (OE. h^rgere), wor- 
shipper. t He'ryfal a., praiseworthy. 

0950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 baitte .. Sv htebbe 
hergeras [laudatoresl. C1380 Wyclif .y'er'/«. Sel. Wks. II. 
94 If ony be herlere of God hem he heereb. 1382 — 2 Kings 
X. jg That he dUtruye alle the heryerls [x388 worschipersl 
of Baal. 1382 — Dan. iti. 25 Blessid art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful tx 338 worth! to be hcrUdl cr 
worthi to bepreyside. a 1400-30 Alexander 1637 pe hered 
haly name. 1^3 Stakykurst ASneis 11. (Arb.) 54 With 
Gods berried order kendled. 

Hery, obs. form of Eerie, 

Herycano, obs. form of Hurricane, 
t He'rying, t/bl. sb. Obs. Forms ; a. i herung, 
•ing, 2 -unge, -inge. B. 2 heri^inge, 3heriung, 
3-4 heriing, 4 li0rying(e, -yng, 4-5 h.eriyng(e, 5 
hereynge. [OE. hurting, hiring, f. hirian Hery v. 
+ -ING 1 .] Praising, praise ; glorification. With 
a (and//.) A song of praise. 

a, C807 K. jClfred Gregory's Past. Ivi. 435 On Sjere 
beringe 5 as eadgan weres. c xooo u^Ilfric Horn. I. 60 For 
manna herunge, c X17S Lamb. Horn. 5 Biuoren him 
sungun bisne lofsong heliliche to heringe. 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 5 Him to luue and herijinge. 
a 1223 Ancr. R, 148 A windes puf of wordes hereword ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 30 An ympne, 
orheriynge, seid, thei wenten out in to the mount of Olyuete. 
cxe,vsCkron. Vilod. st.617 To monnes hele and his hereyngc, 
Herytes, Obs . : see Heritress. 

Herywater, var. Harrv-water, Ohs. 
Hes,/e«. /rort. her, them; see Hise. 

Hes, var. Es Obs., carrion ; north, f. has (see 
Have v.) ; obs. f. is (see Be v.). 

C1300 Cursor AT. 19422 (Edin.) ‘Quebir hes bis ..sobe 
obir nan.’ • . ' 

Hesitance (he'zilans). [f. L,' hzesiidntia (see 
next and -ance).] Hesitation. 

x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Dep'ence 44 Yet there may be, in faith, 

, . haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rogers y, Howe iii. 
(1863) 55, I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1^9 D. G. Mitchell 
Bat/i Summ. K1B52) 167, 

Hesitancy (he'zitansi). Alsoyhses-, [ad.L, 
hzesiidniia stammering, f. pres. ppl. oi hvesildre to 
Hesitate : see -ancy.] The quality dr condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of this. 

16x7 J. Hales Serm, 1 It brought.. a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1636 Heylin Surv. France 155 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 69 Such hesitancies as these are weeds of 
the richest soils. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carrzo I. xil. 
2x9 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (he*zitant), a. [ad. L. h resit dnt-em, 
pres. ppU. of hdisiidre to Hesitate. Cf. F. /t*t- 
lant.'l Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. - • 


X647 Trapp Comment, 2 Cor. v. 6 Not haesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was. x6sx Baxter Inf. Bapi. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also ? 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. 
on Folly{i7<s^ x6The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. • 1836 R. A. Vaughan (x 860) I, iii. i. 

52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectures of Philo. 

Ee’sitautly, adv. [f. prec. +-tT 2.] la a hesi- 
tant manner ; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyle Neiu Exp. Pkys. Mech. Pref. 4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. x688 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things il. 78 We may rationally believe more, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Nov. 953/1 He 
added, hesitantly ; ‘I'm afraid it bodes no good.* 

Hesitate v. [f. L. ktesiidi-, ppl. 

stem of hsesitdre to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of hserere (pa. pple, hres-uni) to 
stick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. hdsiier.'] 

1 . intr. To hold back in doubt or indecision ; to 
show, or speak with, indecision ; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 CocKERAM, Heshate, to doubt. 1709 Shaftesb, 
AToralist 11. i. in Charac. (1711) II. 237 It must needs 
become a Sceptick above all Men to hesitate in blatters of 
Exchange. 177* Goldsm. Hist. Eng. H* 343 The citizens 
of London he.sitated on the demand. xSmThirlwall Greece 
VI. 149. x^8 Ruskin Afod. Paint. IL in. ii. iii. 179 note. 
He may pause, but he must not hesitate. 

b. with injin. or clause. (Rarely with vbl. sb.) 
*755 Warburton Serm. xviii. Wks. i8x x X. 3 (They] could 
never hesitate a moment to conclude [etc-]. X76X Earl 
Harcourt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 440 Ihere was 
no room to hesitate one moment whether 1 was to accept 
such a. .distinction. X763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 69 
Admiral Watson, apprehensh'e he might be reflected on . . 
hesitated signing. tSoa Milne in Ated. frnL (1804) XII, 
452, I have, .never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
has been brought to me. 

t c. To be uncerlain, be in doubt that. Ohs. 
x^7 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2 . To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Hesitate, to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. 

3 . trans. To express or say with hesitation, 

*735 Pope Pro/, Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 

to strike, Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. ^ 1794 
Godwin Cat. iFilliams i. 6 , 1 hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer, 1827 Scott Napoleon xxxviii, He humbly 
hesitated, that he could not safely honour it [a bill]. x886 
Lowell Orai, Harvard ZlAov.yvV.%. 1890 VI, x6o, I choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 
He'sitater, Also -tor. [f. prec. + -er ^ ; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies.] One who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolute ; a waverer. 

1832 Lytton A/y Novel xii. xxv, * Hear, hear*, from the 
hundred and fifty besitators. x88x Q. Rev, July B Con. 
science made him not a coward but a nesitater. 

Hesitating (he'zittfktiq),/;^/. a. [f. Hesitate 
V. + -ING -.] That hesitates : see the verb. 

1622 Bacon Hen. F/I, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 17x2 Lond. Gas. 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 208 After this , . James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
I Puritans. 1^7 Cavalry Tactics xiv. 80 The bolder the 
better; hesitating cavalry are defeated cavalry. 

Hence K€’sitating‘;^0i/v,,in a hesitating manner; 
He'sitatincfness, hesitating manner or quality. 

x8oo Mrs. Hervey AJouriray Fam. IV, 194 ‘Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour’, answered he, hesi- 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator:!^ Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. 

Hesitation (bezit^^'j^n). Also 7-8 hEes-. [ad. 
L. hresitdtidn'em, n. of action f. hresitdre to Hesi- 
tate. Cf, F. hesitation {c 1400 in Hatz.-Harm.).] 

1 . The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

x622 Bacon Hen, VII, Wks. 1825 HI. 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying, .stand to that 
he bad said. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 90 With- 
out the least demur or baesitation. 1739 Robertson Hist, 
Scot. I. V. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1873 
JowETT (ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is right and wrong. 

b. with//. An instance of this. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., The Difficulties 
and Hesitations of every one. 

2 . Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 

1709 Steele Tailer No. 5 f 2, I heard him send his Man 

of an Errand Yesterday without any Manner of Hasitation. 
X720 Swift IVks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen .. write in 
so diminutive a manner, .that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives. 

+ Hesita*tioilS, a, Obs. rare. [f. as prec, + 
-ous.J . Characterized by hesitation. 

1637 Earl Monm. tr. ParutcAsPolit. Disc. 194 If a poiver- 
ful and vain-glorious Prince would make use of haesita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. 

Hesitative (he*ziUUiv),' a. [f. L. kresUdt-, 
pa, ppL stem of hxsitdre to Hesitate ; see -ive,] 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

X'jgsAtonfford CastleW. 150 He stood hesitative and con- 
fused. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. xiv. VIII. 86 For four 
days more, he hong about the place, minatorj*, hesitalive; 
but attempted nothing feasible. xSSz Mozlcy Remirt. Oriel 
1. 152 HU hesitative manner of sinking. ^ 

Hence Hc*sitativelr<w/z'.,m a hesitating manner, 
x88i R. A, Yimo Lave the Debt xSxfl think I’d try giving 
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her notice again, first hesitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow-bachelor, 

Hesitatory (he’zittf'tsri), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-ORY.] * Hesitative. 

a 1734 NoiaH Exa^n. (1740) 596 Being, .cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatoiy at unusual Occurrences in 
his Office. 7849 Carlyle Reminisc. Irish ^ourn. 2 July 
(1882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesitatorj% 
fHe-situde. Obs. rare- In.y.hffis-, [f. 
L. hi\ts~, ppl. stem of hverere to stick -h-TUDE.] 

1623 CocKERAM n, Doubtfulnes, Hssitude. 

Heap, Sc. and north, form of Hasp sh. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlei Let. xi, A tangled hesp to wind. 

Hespe, obs. form of Asp 1. 

c 1425 Wr.-WQlcker 646/36 Hec tremulus, a hespetre. 

Hesper (he’spai). poet. [ad. L. Hesper-us, 
q.v.] The evening star ; = Hesperus. 

x623 CocKERAM, Hesper, the euening starre. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. V, (1701) 178/1 A Phospher ’mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
X761 Beattie Pastoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
Nvestern sky. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. exxi, Sad Hesper 
o’er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperus, used in the same 
sense as Hesperid-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as Kespe'ric, Hesperetic, Hes- 
peri'nic, Hesperl’slc adjs., denominating acids. 
Hesperc'tin, -e'tol : see quots. 

xBSi Watts Diet. Chem. Vlll. 1029 Hesperetic acid, 
CioHifi04, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
hesperidin. Ibid. 1028 Hesperidin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetin 
CifiHuOfi. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Hespereiol Co Hio O2, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens in a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinaie. Ibid., Hes' 
Perinic acid, Cc He O3, obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperidene. 1889 Muir & Morley IVatts' Diet, 
Chem. II, 684 Hesperic acid, C22 H28 Or, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol from orange peel in water, a 
product of the decomposition of hesperidin. 

Hesi^eriau. (hespl.-rian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Hesferi-us, Or. ianipws of or situated towards the 
west, western, 'L.Hespcri-a, Gr. 'Eesrspia. (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by the Greeks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions be}ond; 
f. Hespekds the evening star : see -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. poet. 

a 1^7 Surrey /Eneid iv. 463 My dear son, Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperian crown. 1667 Milton P . L . t. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to /h’ Hesperian 
Fields, 1679 Estdbl. Test 4 This Hesperian Garden of 
England, a 1708 Philips Poems (1776) 75 (Jod.) Th’ 
utmost bound Hesperian, Calpe, by Alcides fixt. 18x6 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam vii. xiii, The gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountain.^. {855 Milmas Lai. Chr. iv. 
V. (1864) II. 28| When Ireland is described os a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Hesperides. poet. 

1622 Massinger &Dekk£r Virg. Mart* iv. Iii. D/sWks. 
1873 IV. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fain’d Hesperian Or- 
chards. 1634 Milton 393 But Beauty like the fair 

Hesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. L. in. 568 Happy lies, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder I. 33 (jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 2830 Macaulay Moore's 
Byron £55. (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds. 


3 . Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesperidre or Skippers. 

1840 SwAiNsoN & Shuckard Nat. Hist. Insects 65 The 
enormous head of the Hesperian caterpillars. Ibid., The 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Papiliones. 

3 B. sb. 1 . An inhabitant of a western land. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 148 And fiue daies sailing from it, 
app^re the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperians. a 1812 
J. Barlow, cited in Webster (1828). 

2 . A Hesperian butterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperic : see Hesper-. 

Hesperid (he*sperid). [ad. L. Hesperid-esx 
see below.] One of the Hesperides (nymphs). 

1878 P. Robinson In my Ind . Card. ii. X05 The damsels 
of the land . . stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperids. 

Hesperid-, Or. luTrtptS- stem of 'Eauepio-es 
Hesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense * of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners ’ ; see Hesperides 2. 

Hence a. Not. HespeTidate, Hesperi'deous 
adjs., of the structure of the orange ; of the orange 
kind. 11 Hesperi'dlwin, a fruit of the structure of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indehiscent 
fruit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem. HespeTidene, Sespe-riM, 
Hespe-ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the hesperideous fruits. See also Hesper-. . 

a. 1876 Harley AJat . Med . (ed.6)696 
with a hard rind. x886 Syd . Soc. A parts, as in 

or belonging to, or having, an xBts 

the oranie. 1866 Treat . BoU j^pit 

UtNSm & Dvkr .ir. Sacks- Bd. .fbuml K.ra.- 

3leV H/lpiridiL' 

' 644 'HcstcMcnc, the 
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terpene of essential oil of orange-peel. ^ 1886 Soc. 
Lex.f HesPericienCt CioHig. .the oil of Seville orange. 1838 
T. Th6mson Chan. Org, Bodies 764 Ol*Hespendin,^ ')L\\\% 
substance was discovered by RI. Lcbreton, in z 8 s 8 , in the 
unripe fruits of different species of orange and lemon trees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 438/1 In the white portion of the 

E eel [of lemon] . . a hitter principle called *hesperidin€ has 
een found. 

li Hesperides (hespe-ridrz), sb. //. [L. HeS‘ 
petides, a. Gr. ‘EtrTrfptSesr, pi. of kffirtpis ‘ westerji *, 

‘ a daughter of the west ‘ or ‘ land of the sunset f. 
iffnepos evening, the evening star : see Hesperus.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. The njTnphs (variously reckoned 
as three, four, and seven), daughters of Hesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a watch- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
grew in the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. 

1656 Blount Glosso^r.y Hesperides^ the daughters of 

Hesperus.. They had hardens, that bore golden fruit. 1671 | 

Milton P, R. ii. 357 Nymphs of Diana’s train. .And ladies 
of the Hesperides, that seem’d Fairer than feign’d of old. 
x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 8. 307 The Hesperides 
..are four. Their names are, iEgld, — Brightness ; Erytheia, 
— Blushing; Hestia, — the (spirit of the) Hearth; Arethusa, 

— the Rlinistering. 

b. iransf. (In quot. 1608 as ^ , 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 27 Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d. 
i860 C. Sangster Hesperus, etc. 85 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

c. Hence, the garden watched by these nymphs ; 
also, the ‘ Fortunate Islands ’ or * Isles of the Blest * 
(at inaKapojv vqaoC)y beyond the Pillars of Hercules, | 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 
which the garden was supposed to be situated. 

c 1590 Greene Pr. Bacon ix. 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch’d the garden call’d Hesperides. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 lies of Cape de Verde . . some 
thinke, these were the Hesperides, so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. 1826 J. Montgomery Voy. round 
World 53 The West Indies I behold, Like th’ Hesperides of 
old, — ^Trees of life with fruits of gold ! 

2 . Bot. The name given by Endlicber to one of 
his classes of plants, containing the orange family 
{Anrantiacesi) and some related orders. 

The name Hesperidecew'z.^ given by Linnseus to one of his 
natural orders, containing the genus Citrus and some othei'S. 
Based on an identification of the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henfrey Bot.^ 211 Endlicher’s System .. Clfass] 31- 
Hesperides [containing] Humirlacea, Olactnea, Auranti- 
aces, Meliaces, and Cedrelaces. x8m Treas. Bot. 586/1. 
Hesperi*dian, -ean, a. Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides, 

X850 Lcitck tr. C. O. Mailer's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 621 A 
Hesperldian tree enwreathed by a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors). 1885 Pater 
Marius^ II. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hesperidean fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ium : see Hespebid-. 
Hesperinic, -isic : see Hesper-. 
i) Hesperis (hcsperis). Bot. [L. hespeiiSf Gr. 
(dTr^ph of evening or the west (see Hesperides) ; 
also as sb. * the night-scented gilly-flower ^] A 
genus of cruciferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame’s Violet. 

1664 Evelyn Ral. Hori. (1729) 205 May. .Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting . . Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
[etc.]. X882 OuiDA Maramna 1. 115 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. 

11 Hesperornis (hesperp-mis). Palxojii. [f. Gr. 
€jTr«p-op western + opvis bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

i87X O. C. Marsh Belt, 29 Nov. in Atner. y-ml. Sci. ^ 
Art (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hesperornis regalis. x88i Lubbock in 
Nature No. 6x8. 406 The Hesperornis, described by Marsh 
in X872 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich; provided with 
teeth; which he considers a character inherited from some 
reptilian ancestor.^ Allen in Longin. Mag. Jan. 

290 Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hesperornis. 

II Hespems (he-sperys). [L. hespertis, a. Gr. 
ifftrcpos adj. of the evening, western ; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

CX374 Chaucer Boetk. 1. meir. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) pe eue 
steiTC hesperus, CX470 Henrvso.n TVi/^ 28 Quhen 

Hesperus to schaw his face began. 1559 Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 51 The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shcwe in the West verie bright. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Shf.lley Q. Mah i. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Espyke Obs. 

Hess, Sc. f. hoase. Hoarse a. 

Hessian (heVian), a. and [f. Hesse, a 
grand duchy of Germany + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 
Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to furnish the blast; Hessian bit, *a peculiar kind of 
jointed bit for bridles * (Ogilvie) ; Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boof, with tassels in front .it the top, first worn bj* 
the Hessi.an troops, and fashionable early in the loih cen- 
tur>’; Hessian crncible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge {Ceeidoviyia destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat ; so natned^ because it was erro- 
neously suppo'^ed to h.avc bwn carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 


252 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 250 He hath discovered also the 
mystery of the Hessian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV . 
1992 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will be very 
useful. 1787 M. Cutler in Life tpmls. 4- Corr. (1888) I. 
246 Here I saw the Hessian fly, as it is called, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 2807 T. Thomson Cheni. 
(ed. 3) n. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were surrounded with 
charcoal in a Hessian crucible. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entovtol. 
(1856) 26 In 1788 an alarm was e.xcited in this country by 
the probability of importing, in cargoesof wheat from North 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Marryat /*. i. (1863) 3 A man .. dressed in blue 

cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Hessian crucibles are made of the best 
fire-clay and coarse sand .. They are used in this country 
[United States] in all experiments where fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss Ormerod Injur. Insects (ed. 2) 79 The year 1886 
was memorable, agriculturally, ‘ for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Barley in Great 
Britain. xZys Sir A. West in 19M Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days of Her Majesty’s reign. .Hessian boots were com- 
mon : the last man to wear them was Mr, Stephenson, 
a Commissioner ofExcise..who wore them to the day ofhis 
death in 1858. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Hesse in Germany; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

1872 C. Gibbon For the King-fx, Everything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. 

2 . In U.S., A military or political hireling, a 
mercenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. Daring 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South as a term 
of obloquy for the Federal soldiers. 

1877 in Bartlett Diet. Avier. 

3 . {hessiansP) Short for Hessian boots (see A). 

1806 Lamb Mr. H — 1. Wks. 578 Blank Dr. to Zedkiel 

Spanish for one pair of best hessians. x888 Daity Tel. 
i June ^/i Plain blue surtout, the buckskins and hessians. . 
of Wellington at Waterloo. 

4 . A strong coarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
{Diet. Needlework 1882). 

i88t Young Every Man his otvn Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 3/5 The demand for hes- 
sians has fallen off a little. 

Hessian (he*sian), sb^ Math. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Kbnigsberg, who showed (in 
1844) the importance of this covariant.] The 
Jacobian of the first derivatives of a function. 

1856 Cayley in Phil. Tram. CXLVI. 636 The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quantic with respect to 
the several facients. x88o R. F. Scott Theory Detemtin. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covariants. 1895 'Eluott A lgebra of Quaniics 14. 
Hessite (he*sMt), Min. [Named 1843, after 
G. H. Hess, of St. Petersburg : see -ITE.] Telluride 
of silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 477 Hessite occurs massive 
and granular. 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 51. 

Hesb (best), jA arch. Forms : a. i h©s, 2 hes, 
2-3 h®s, 3 heas, 3-4 has, 0. hesn. 7. 2-6 
hesto, 3- Best, (3 haste, 3, 5-7 beast, 4-5 heest(e, 
5--6 heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. hxs fem. (inflected 
hi^se) was the regular repr, of OTeut. ^hait-ti', 
abstr. sb. from haitan 'to call upon by name*, 
OK. hdtan : see Hight v. ; thence early ME. h^s 
{has'), heas, hes (infl. -e), altered to heste, /test, by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME. OE. •/, as ishefte, 
•wiste, OE. ^escea/t, wist, from sc^ppan, wesan. 
The early pi. of this was hesten. In 1 2th c., there 
was also a deriv, in -7/, hesn, inflected hesnei\ 

1 . Bidding, command, injunction, behest, arch, 
a. cxooo ^Elfric Gram, xxxtii. (Z.) 210 On 3isum and 
swylcum is gebed and na hecs. — Gen. xxiv. 10 Be his 
hlafordes hajse. a 1200 Atoral Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese [v.r. hease]. /^V/. 345 be n.'irewei is codes 
hes [v.r. has], c 1200 Ormin 3537 Jhirrh pati Kaseress haese, 
^ 139 To techen pe folke godes hesne 

to done, pe lewede godes hesne for to heren. nxi'jsCott, 
H om. 229 He ^estilde windes mid bis hesne. 

y. exx’j^Lamb. 9 pa ilke pa haldet cristes heste. 

^**5 ^ peos.,beo3 Codes hesten. ax225 Leg. 

Kain, 48 [He] sende heast & bode, se wide se J>e lond was. 
X377 L^cl. P, pi. B. II. 82 Vnl^xome and bolde to breke 
pe ten h«Ce& <^<449 Pecock Repr. 465 Teching the doc- 
tnnes and the heestis of men. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in 
Mi^. (Malh.) III. 93 Perform those heasts, which 
me great Persian. ^.hath imposed upon thy integrity. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. iH.i.430 my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. *633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ii, ii They stand 
round about the Lord . . and execute his imposed bests like 
ready servants. x8x8 Scott Hri, Alidl. xv, Christian or 
heathen, you shall swear to do my hest. 1858 Carlyle 
I'^edk.Gt. V. vi. II. no Standing like a hackney-coach 
® discerning public and its shilling. 

t 2 . Vow, promise, Cf. Behest, Obs. 

a 1200 ATcfral Ode^^z pa pc gode biheten heste and nolden 
hit ileste. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee (Rolls) 6453 pis 
\ \v.r. hctel pat y pe hight. ^1350 Leg. Rood 

[*® 7 ri 74 To pe land of hest pat pam was hight. c 1400 Rom. 
hose 4477 Whanne heest and deede . . varie, They doon 
a gret conffaric. a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 2243 
typ ^hatT^nlordebrekehishesteorbonde? XSX3D0UCLAS 
^nets 11. XL [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis ncdis the 
, Turberv, tr. Ovid's Ep. (1576) 141 She thought it 

wst To stand unto her former plights hest. . le 
T. Afore in Wqrdsw. EccL Biog. (1853) 1 1 . 46 To 
Rose, by hest U this homage more than dewe. 


f 3 , Will, purpose, determination. Ohs. 

(App. arising from an imperfect comprehension of sense i.) 
X5oo~20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 30 He .. handlit Mr as he 
had hest. 1583 Stanyhurct jEneis 11. (Arb.) 64 In one heavi 
hce stieflye remayned. ^ — Ps. i. 2 (.\rb.) 126^ But in the 
sound law of the lord His mynd, or heast is resiaunl. 1845 
Carlyle Cromwell viii. (1871) IV. 80 Swallowing in silence 
as his hest was. 

+ Hest, V. Obs. [f. Hest sb. Cf. Behest v.] 

1 . Irons. To promise. 

14.. Cast. AiWf (Halltw.) 4IX Tho thu to'him thy hest 
hestyst [earlier AfS. hijtest], Thorgh sothe thendethtohim 
thou hettyst. c 1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Thcr 
bested I, as myn hert thought, To serve my God with 
hertyly love. 

2 . To bid, command. 

1583 Stanyhurst fEueis iv. (Arb.) 106 He persisting loo 
doo what luppiter heasted, Sturd not an eye. 

3 . catachr. To grant (a wish), 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 98 Thy long wish b 
bested [habes, iota quod mente petisti). 

Hence He’sting vbl. sb., purpose, design. (Cf. 
Hest sb. 3.) 

1583 Stanyhurst yS'wm 11. (Arb.) 45 This guest ful slylye 
did offer Hym self for captiue, thearby too coompas his 
heasting. 

Hest, obs. form of East. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

t He’stcorn. Obs. [f. Hest sb. + Corn.] (See 
quot. 1848.) 

a x537 in Du^dale Monast. Angl. (1661J) II. 367/2 Quasdam 
avenas, vulgariter dictasHestcorne, percipipdas de dominiis 
& Ecclesiis in illis partibus, quas Ministri diets Ecclesbe, 
usque inpraesens percipiuntpacifice&quiete. 1848WHARTOS 
Law Lex., Hcst-corn, vowed or devoted corn. 

t He’Stern, a. Obs. [ad. L. hestern-ttsi\ Of 
yesterday, yester-. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron., Jrel. (N.) Exploytes 

that were enterprised but hestem da^. 1708 Morrm 
Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Those who supervis'd it noct Hestern. 

Hesternal (hestounal), a. [f. L. hestern-us 
(see prec.) -f -al.] Of yesterday; of yesterday’s 
standing or date. 

1649 Bp. Hall Confirm. (1651) 67 Some hesternall teachers 
that refuse and disallow of it. X789 M. Madan tr. Ptnm 
Sat. iii. J06 (1795) 03 But him The hesternal Romans [Piu* 
rites hesternt], with cover’d head, siLstained. 1827 Lyttov 
Pelham^ Ivii (D.), In enervating slumbers from the nesiemal 
dissipation or debauch. 

Hesthogenous (hesffds&ss), ■ a. Ornith. 
[Badly formed from Gr. dress, clothing + 
-yevijs born, produced + -ODS.] Of birds : Hatched 
with a clothing of down ; ptiloptedic : opposed to 
gynmogenous. 

1850 N EWMAN in ZcolugistVlll. S780 Hesthogenous Birds. 
In these, immediately the shell is broken the chick makes 
its appearance in a stale of adolescence rather than infancy., 
x 88 s A. Newton in Encycl. Brit, XVIII. 31 Hesthogenous 
—a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend* 
ment, but intended to signify those [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

Hestre, var. Estre, Obs. 

Hestunye, obs. form of Astony v. 
r 2425 Found. St, Bartholomew's (E. E. T.-S.) 21 The ser- 
uantes so yn soule he-stunyid and with grete feer affrayed.* 
Hesy, obs. form of Easy. 

Hesycliast (he-sikaest). Ecd, Hist, [ad.med. 
L. hesychasta, ad. eccl. ,Gr. quietist, 

hermit, f. to be still, keep quiet, {.ijfsvxot. 

still, quiet.] One of a school of quietists which 
arose among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th century. Also attrib. • So Hesyebasm (hesi- 
ksez’m), the doctrine or practice of Hesychasts. 

2835 Waddincton Hist. Church (ed. 2). III. 214 Thwe 
enthusiasts were originally called He.sychasts, or, in Latin, 
Quietists.^ 2874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v., The well- 
known Light Theory of Dionysius was adopted Ip' *he 
Hesychasts . . The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius^ spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782 In the time ot 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contempwiw 
character of their pursuits. Ibid., About the year 1337 
Hesychasm . . attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile Barlaam. 

Hesychastic (hesik£e*stik), a. [ad. Gr. 
yaariK^lis, f. ‘bdvxa^eiv or ‘^avxooT-qs (see prec.).] 

1 . Appeasing, quieting. In ancient Greek music 
applied to a style of melody which tends to appease 
the mind. 

1694 ^y. Holder Harmony (1731) 15X The First of ^hwe 
[Keys] is call’d by the Greeks Diastaltic, Dilating ; f*}® 
Second, Systaltic, Contracting; the Last, Hesychiasttc, 
Appeasing. 

2 . Eccl. Hist. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. • 
2880 Encycl. Brit. XI, 782/2 The supposed reward 01 

Hesychastic contemplation. , 

Het (het),///. a. Now dial. [In i, pa. pple* 
of Heat v. (cf. lead, led, etc.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Sc. hail, halet’^O^ 
hat, Hot. (But, possibly, shortened from hatei)\ 
1 . participle. Heated. Now dial. , 

2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 113 He tuk a cultcr hat 
That het wes in a fyre byrnand. C137S Sc. Leg. Samn, 
Z’e/n/f 693 For hai sa Incrcly ware hete. X5X7T0RKINCTO. 
Pilgr. <1884) 36 Die watir was hett to w.'issTi the ffete. >57® 
Levins Afanip..86fi7 . calejactus. 2862 

Biglow P, Poems 1890 II. 260 Don’t you git hcL *093 
ZiNCKE Wherstead i 6 i In East Anglia, an ironing-flat and 
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HET^BA. 

a kettle of water are not heated, but *het*. Mod. Sc. ‘Cauld 
kail het ower again 
2 . adj. Hot. Sc. and north dial. 

• c X37S Sc. Leg^. Saivts^ Beriholomeus 35 Bundyne . . With 
het chenseis, as fyre bp'nnand. 1513 Douglas j^ncis xii. 
V. 84 Of the hevy birding sa mail and het. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 15 The better weir oft syis the sooner 
pels. XS97 Montgomerie Cherrte ^ Slae 1253 He hit the 
yron quhyle it was het. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx. But 
gie him 't het, my hearty cocks ! X814 Scott IVav. xxx, 

i’ll put this het gad down her throat. 

Het: see Hate Heat sb. and v., Hight. ' 

11 Hetffira (hfti»Ta), hetaira (hftai*ra). Pi. 
hetfierfB (-rJ), hetairai (-rai). [Gr. iraipa, fern, 
of kraipo^ companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence transfi) *A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. 

‘ In Attic mostly opposed to a laivfiil wifci and so with 
various shades of meaning, from a conmbinciyiho might be 
a wife in all but the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to rt (Liddell & Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 727 note^ Finding no word, in 
the dictionaries that completely answers to the greek hetasre, 
as the term courtesan .. I thought it, all things well con- 
sidered, best to employ the word hetmre as aigrecian 
technical term. xSso Leitch tr. C. O. Midler's Anc. Art 
363 A present to a hetaira. iB6x lllustr. Times 6 July 10 
Certain naughty ones, who used to be called ‘ hetaer$ ’,and 
are now known as ‘ horsebreakers xB68 Tennyson Lucres 
tins 52 Girls, Hetairai, curious in theirart, Hired animalisms. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece vU.aoo There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles’ day. 
1885 E. Peacock mAcad. 31 Oct. 287/1 The heiairae about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 Lowell Heartsease 4* Rue 
54 Mime and hetaera getting equal weight With him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. 

Hence Ket®*ric a.^ of or belonging to hetsera?. 
_x868^ Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice — usually of the hetaeric class. 

1 ] Hetserio (h/tleTii?). Bot. Also erron. etasrio. 
[mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. treupos associate,] A fruit 
consisting of a collection of indehiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle j 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

x866 Treas. Bot. Eiaerio . . such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of Ranunculus or straw’berr>% 1870 Bent- 
ley Boi. 308 In the Raspberry and Bramble we have a kind 
of etterio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetserism (hfti.'iir’m), hetairism (hstai-- 
riz’m). [a. Gr. htupiafids, {. iraipt^eiv to be a 
courtesan, f. iralpa Het^jra : see -isii.] 

1 . Open concubinage. 

^ x86o Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417/^2 It is said that het®rl«m, with 
jts Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution, x86^ Pall Mall G. 9 Sept.-g/s Beginning to 
recognize the existence of hetsrism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to be talked about in drawing-rooms. 

2 . Anthropol. Applied by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations: 
communal marriage in a tribe. 

1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iii, 67 The primitive condition 
of man socially was one of pure Helairism . . or, as we may 
for convenience call it, Communal marriage where every 
man and woman were .. equally married to one another, 
1876 H. SrENCER_Pn«c. Social. (1877) I. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified hetainsm. 

Hence Hetairist, -istic a, 

1876 Aihenceum ii Nov. 627/1. 

Hetserocrac^ (hetierpkrasi), hetair-, - [f. 
Gr. eTafpos companion, fellow, or fraipa HeTaERA 
-f-CRACY.] a. The rule of fellows (of a college). 
To. The rule of courtesans. 

1845 Mozley B. li^hite Fss. 1878 II. 100 The *hetaIrocracy' 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind, x86o Hook 
Lives Alps. L vi. 346 The government . . had become what 
has been aptly styled an Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
hands of women, illustrious by their birth, but the licen- 
tiousness of whose lives surpasses belief. 

Hetsery (hftloTi). Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. fxafpcia, 
-la, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

1849 (Srote Greece 11. li. VI. 392 These clubs, or Het®ries, 
must without doubt have played a most important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics. Ibid. 393 note, 
Having thus org.anised the het»ries,and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary objects, 1 
+ Hetch. Obs. rarc~^. Also beach, heche. 
A shortened form of hetchcl, Hatchel. 

1598 Florio, Peitiue',. .a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, or a hatchell. x6it (ed. 'd),Pettinc,..7i. 
hetch or hatchell to dresse flax. i6ix Cotgb,, Seran, a 
hatchel!, or heach ; the yron combe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. forms of Hatch sb.'^ and 
Hetchel, early form of Hatchel sb. and v. 
t Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckle : perh. 
influenced by aiUh-hont. 

260X HoLLAtiD Pliny II. 313 A suflumigation made with 
the fat taken from the hetchill peece or loines. 

t Hete. Obs. [By-form of Hote, Hight sb.^, 
conformed to the verbal inflexion helc of Hight v. : 
cf. Behete j^.] Command, promise. 

a X300 Cursor M, 6872 (G5tt.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. Ibid. 11897 bai haf halden him k^r hete \Cott. 
haitc) par-in jxii hang nim be b® 13 . . Gaw. ^ Gr. 

Rnt. 1525 5e, ar so cortays & coyut of your hetes. 
c 13^ P. PI. Crede 345 Lere me to som man . . that . . halt 
Godes hetes \Royat MS. heslys]. cz4so Sir Amadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete. 
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Hete : see Eat, Hate, Heat, Hight, Hot, 
Hote. 

tHetefaste, ^dv. Obs. Also 3 heteueste, 
•feste. [app. f. OE. hfie hatred, etc. (cf. hitelicc 
violently, vehemently) -^fpste firmly, Fast.] Firmly, 
securely, fast. 

aiz2^ Juliana 36 Bind him hetefestc [v.r. heteueste], 
a 2225 St, Marker, xo His twa honden to his cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. a xzaS Auer. R. 34 (MS. Cott.) HaldeS him 
hetefeste. Ibid. 378 Ure Louerd was , . ine a .stonene pruh 
biclused heteueste. 

Hetelich, -like, obs. AT. Hatelt, Hotly advs. 

Heter-, the form of the combining element 
Hetebo- used before vowels, 
t Heter, better, Obs. Forms: 3“5heter, 
better, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf. lAhG.hetter; app, 
a deriv. of hatidn to Hate, cf. hpU sb. hate.] 

Rough ; fierce, violent, cruel severe ; keen, eager. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P* C. 373 Heter hayrez hent bat 
asperly bited. c 1380 Wyclif .5“^/. tFks. II. 406 pe sunne 
mat be derkkid heter bi fumes bat shal cleer b« erbe. 
<2x400-50 Alexander 520 And hent sail [he] a full hetire 
delh. Ibid. 702 Behald ouer b* hede and se my hatter 
werdis. 1674-91 Ray A". C. Words, Hettcr, eager, earnest, 
keen. 

tHeteric (be terik), a. Ohs. [f. Gr. ertp^os 
other, different + -ic.] Applied by some phonetists 
to non-phonetic spelling, in which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 
So Hetexrically adv., Betericism, Hetericist. 

^ X848 A J, Ellis Plea Phonetic Spelling{<tA. 2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. 1849 Fraseds Mag. XL. 418 This 
they call Phonetic spelling; the old system is branded as 
the Heleric. Ibid. 41^ Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
such a piece of hetericism. Ibid'. 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. Ibid. 424 Does Mr. ElUs intend 
that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest hetcrically? 

Heterize (heTeraiz), V. no7tce-wd. [f. Gr. 
t7ip-os other, different + -IZE.]' trans. To make 
different ; to turn into another form. Hence 
Heteriza’tion, turning into a different form. 

1865 J. H. Stirling Seer. Hegel 1. 126 The universe is but 
a materialisation, but an externalisation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. Ibid. 128 Externalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts tn another iorm 
or mode. XM3 R. B. Mukharji tr. Renan^s Phil. Dial. 
79 note. Matter is the beterization of thought. 
tHcterly, lie’tterly, adv. {adj:) Obs. 
Forms : see Heter; also 5 haterlynge. [f. Heter 
+ -LY 2, -EY 1.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
cruelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

a 1*25 Leg. Katk. 2x08 Pe king . . Biheold hire heterliche, 
And bigon to breatin hire, a 1225 After. R. 290 Hot him 
uthetterliche — b«ful«kurdogge. c 1385 Chaucer Z.. (?. W. 
^8 Clcofiatra, And heterly they hurtelyn al atonys. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5826 He hit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. a X400-S0 Alexander 5322 Hitlerly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a t46x How Gd. Wtf taught hir Dau, 
28 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 182 Mekely hym answere, and noght 
to haterlynge, 

B. adj. Heter, rare. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor,, hard hastid to helpe 
with heturiy wille. 

Hetero- (heteri?), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. trepos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to homo-, sometimes to 
anio-, homoiO', iso-, ortho-, syn-. The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places ; others, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here, Hc*- 
teracantB (-akrenp) a. Ichth. [Gr. cucav&a thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the other; 
opp, to homacanth. Heteracmy (-fe*kmi) Bot. 
[Gr. oKiiri point, culmination. Acme], the ripening 
of the stamens and pistils of a flower at different 
times, including proterand/y and proterogyny\ opp. 
to sytiacviy. Beteradenic (-ade*nik) a. Anal, 
[Gr. dSijv gland], of glandular structure, but occur- . 
ring in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
1882). Heterandrons (-semdr^s) a. Bot. [see i 
-ANDBOUS], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). *b He terarchy, 
the rule of an alien. Heteratomlc (-atp'mik) a., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homatomic. |! HetexranxcslB (-gksrsis) Bot. [Gr. 
avirjGis growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
dr unsymmetrical growth. HcJteroblo’ffraphy 
noncc-ivd., biography written by another person; 
opp. to ajttobiography ; so He*terobiogra*phlcal 
a. Heteroblastic (-blse*stik) a, Biol. [Gr. $\cl- 
cr6s germ], arising from cells of a different kind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Hetcxrobranchiate (-br:E*i)- 
kia) a. Zool. [Gr. ^payyia ^lls], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various dassifi- 
c.itions to a division of fishes, Crustacea, gastro- 
pods, etc. HeterocaTpian, -caTpons adjs. Boli 


[Gr. KapjrSs fruit], producing fruit of different 
kinds ; so Beteroca’xpism (see quot.). Betexo- 
cellnlar (-se’li??!^) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to iso- 
cellular. Heterocephalous (-se'fabs) a: Bot. 
[Gr. K€(pa\Tj head], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Heterochiral (-kaia-ral) a. [Gr. 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands; opp. to homochiral\ 
hence Beterochi-rally adv. * 1 * Heterochre- 
sions (erron. -cresious) <7. Obs. [Gr. bse], 

relating to different commodities or uses ; opp. to 
homockresious. Betexochromotis (-kru^i’mas) a. 
[Gr. XP^P^ colour], of different colours, as the 
florets of some Composite, e.g. the daisy and asters. 
HeterooUue (-klsin) a. Bot. [Gr. atAiVt; bed: cf. 

I Diclinous], having male and female flower-heads 
, on separate receptacles, heterocephalous. He*- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol. [Gr. hvotis bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure. or form found in certain 
algre and fungi. Heterodactyl (-das'klil), -da*c- 
tylons adjs. Zool. [Gr. Sa^rvAor finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
normal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1S82). 
Heteroderxnatons (-da'Jmatas) a. Zool. [Gr, 
Blppia skin], having the skin or integument of 
different structure in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to homodermatous. Betero- 
do'gxnatize v. nonce-wd. [see Dogmatize], intr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held. Heteroecious (-f'^ss) a. Bot. 
[Gr. oiwa house], applied to fungi which at different 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; opp. to ow/nr/wr. Heteroecism (-Psiz'm), 
the condition of being heteroecioiis ; hence He- 
teroeci‘smal a. =s hetercccious. Heteroepy (-^a'/pi) 
itonce-'wd. [after orthoepy'], pronunciation differing 
from the standard; so Heteroepic (-^ije'pik) a., 
involving heteroepy. Heterogangliate (-gos'i)- 
gli^) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nerv'ous 
system nnsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to hoffiogangliale. Heterognathons 
(-^•gnajiss) a. Zool. [Gr. yvd$os jaw], ‘ having dif- 
ferently-shaped jaws* [Syd. See, Lex,). Hetero- 
gynal (-p’dginal), Heterogynous (-p'd^inss) adjs. 
Zool. [Or. •^wrj woman, female], applied to species 
of animals in which the females are of two kinds, 
perfect or fertile, and imperfect or * neuter *, as in 
bees, ants, etc. f Heteroki'aeBy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad, Gr. eTfpoKivijala], motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to auiohitie^. Heterolobous 
(-^•Dbas) a. [Gr. AojSor lobe], having unequal lobes. 
Hoteromolous (-p'malas) a. Bot. [Gr. upaKhs even, 
level], applied to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions ; opp. to 
homomalous. Heteromastigate (-mje'stigt^) a. 
Biol. [Gr. fidoTii whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infusorian : opp. to isomasiigate. 
Heteromaton (-p'mat/n) notice-wd. [after Auto- 
maton], a thing that is moved by something else. 
Heteronemeous (-Hrmibs), Beteroxiexnous 
(•nrmos) adjs. Boi. [Gr. vripa thread, filament] 
(see quotSv). Heteropetalous (-pe'tabs) a. Bot., 

‘ having dissimilar or unequal petals * (Mayne 
Expos. Lexi). Heteroplithalmy (-/)f]>ce*lmi) [Gr. 
b(p6aXp6s eye], the condition in which the eyes are 
different in colour or direction. Heterophyadic 
(-faiite'dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. <pvds, <pvab- shoot, 
sucker], producing two kinds of stems, one bearing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genus Equisetum. Heteropo’lar a, 
[Polar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itself ; having dissimilar 
poles, as in the figures called Stauraxouia hetero- 
pola {^Encycl, Biit. XVI. 843). Hetcroproral 
(-pro^Tal) a. Zool. [L. prora prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prorre, as a pterocymba in 
sponges ; opp. to hontoproral. Heteropsyebolo*- 
gicala. (seequot.). Hetero*ptics noitce-wd. [see 
Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-rai’zal) a. 
Boi. [Gr. ^oot], applied to the roots of cryplo- 
gamous plants (see quot.). Heterosoixiatoiis 
(-sJ^'matas) a. Zool. [Gr. auipa body], baring a 
body deviating from the normal type ; said csp. of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical; so He*terosoxne (-sJi^m), a flat- 
fish ; Beteroso’xxions a. — keterosomatous. 
terosoterlc (-sate'rik) a. [Gr. comjpia salvationj, 
relating to salvation by another. Heterosporons 
(-p'sporos) a. Bot. [Gr. attbpos seed], producing two 
different kinds of spores ; opp. to /lOMOS/orous or 
isosporaus. Heterostaural (-stp'ral) a. [Or. 
cravpos cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid ; said of a heteropolar staur- 
axonial figure j opp. to Iiontostaural. Hetero- 
stemonous (-strm^nas) a, Bot. [Gr. crr}pio3v warp, 
thread, taken in sense ‘ stamen’], * having dissimi- 
lar stamens ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex^. Heterother- 
mai (-])3*jm^l) a, Biol. [Gr, 6^pp.6s hot], having 
a temperature which varies with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals; 
opp. to homaothermal or koniothermous {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hetero'touons a. [Gr. tovts tone], 
having different, or unlike tones. Hence Hetero- 
tononsly adv. Heterotriciial (-p'trikal), He- 
tero trichous adjs. Biol. [Gr. xptx- hair], 
belonging to the order Heterotricha of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the cilia of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body ; also said of these cilia. Heterotropliy 
(-p*tr^) Bot. [Gr, ~rpo<pta nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by Frank in some 
plants, as those of the N.O. CttpitUfens^ which have ! 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely surrounds the roots. He- 
terozoiial(-zJj*nal) a. C^'j/.,said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or zone-circles) : opp. to tautozonal. 

i 83 o Gukther Fishes 41 If the spines are asymmetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish is 
called *heteracanih. 1870 Nature II. 482 The phenomena of 
Protandryand Protogyny forming together that of*Heter- 
acmy. a 1656 Bp. Hall Christ ^ Wks. 1837 V. 

281 Next to Anarchy is ^Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol. 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it in a 
single word . . spontaneous *heterauxesis. 2884 J. W. Hales 
Notes Ess. Skaks. 7 We see no reason to take the words 
in any non-natural or *heterohiographical sense. 2825 New 
Monthly Mag. XIV. 78 That superior charm . .which auto, 
biography possesses {if we must speak Greek) over ‘hetero- 
biography. 2888 Sai.ReiK 20 Oct. 450/1 Heterobiography 
..a word required for the process of havdng your biography 
written for you by some other person without your per* 
mission, and to your own amazement. 1888 H. Gadow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 150/2 This new cartilage is either homo, 
blastic or ‘heteroblastic. 2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hetero- 
branchiate, ,1882^ Lubbock in R. Inst. IX. 625 

•Heierocarpism, if I may term it so, or the power of pro. 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 2880 Gray Bot. 
TexUik. Gloss., * Heterocarpous, producing more than one 
kindoffniit. 2842 '^^Kn'azI)ict.Sci.t^\z.pHeter(>cephalous. 
2879 Tuo.msok & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 1 97 The similarity of 
a right'hand and a lefe.hand Is called ‘heterochiral : that of 
two right'hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane mirror are *heterochirally similar. 2612 Stortevant 
MetaUiea (1854) 69 *Heterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, wanes and commodi. 
ties. So milning and shipping are two Keterocreslous 
inuentions, because the worke of the one is meale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 

Brande Bict. Set., etc., *Heierochronious. 2850 Hooker 
& Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 5) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous (as 
in Beilis). 2880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. Gloss., * Heierocline, 
nearly same as Heterocephalous, on separate receptacles, 
2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 215 Thus the whole 
unite into a single curved Nostoc.fllament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become ‘heterocysls. 
2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour — termed Hetero- 
cysts— are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Those in which the 
external toe is versatile : *helcrodactylous. 1885 Kingsley 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth [toes] are directed backwards, in the 
trogons the ^first and second take that position ; hence 
they are said m be heterodactylous. 2652 Biggs Netv 
Disp. 1* 52 Ph>*5itians, who have ‘heterodogmatiz’d, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and experience. 2882 Vines i'ar/w’ Bot, 332 In others the 
various reproductive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the mcidium-fruits of ^cidium Ber- 
beridis occur only on the leaves of Berberis vulgaris, whilst 
the uredospores and the teleutospores are formed only upon 
Grasses^ .. Such forms as these are said to be *hcterQecious 
(metcecious\ to distinguish them from those.. which inhabit 
the same host throughout their whole life (autcecious). 
2875 Bennett & Sachs' Bot, 246 Puccinia grantinis 
. . shows, .the ‘heteroccism which occurs also in some other 
Fungi. 2887 Aihenxum 6 Aug. 184/3 Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism, showing 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the barberr>’. 2884 Hid. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates It to be a true ‘heteroecismal uredine. 1873 
M. Collins S^. Silchester I. i. 21 The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a ‘hetcrocptc abracadabra. 1838 Frasers 
Mag. XVII. 742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather ‘heteroepy. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 365/1 
The ‘heteroganghate type of the nervous system.. is estab- 
lished in the I^Iollusks. 2855 Owen Inz'erieor. Anim. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heierog.angliate type of that dominant 
sv’stem of organs. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heterogynus. . 
*netcrog>'nous. \2^Syd.Soc.Lex..Heterogynous, applied 
to those insects such as ants, in which each species com- 
prises males females, and neuters. 1678 Cudworth lutell. 
Syst. I. i. § 38. 47 Body hath no other Action belonging to 
it but that of LoJml Motion, which Local Motion as such, is 
Essentially ‘Heterokinesie. Ibid. i. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is self-activity or auto- 
chinesic, was, in order of nature, before the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie. 2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Heterolohus, having unequal lobes . . ‘heterolobous. • 28 . . 
Hare Guesses (1850) 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth? The things tisually called so arc in fact *hetero‘ 


maions. 2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 'Helcronemetts {Bot^ 
applied by Fries to nemeous.. vegetables in which the 
sporidia are lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterdgeneous body, as happens in the 
fungi and mosses : *heteroncmeous. \lbid., Jleteroneutvs 
{Bot.), having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the kpacris hetcrohesna.\ 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hetero> 
uemous, applied to those plants -the. stamehs of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 2854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Heterophthalmia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour from each other : *heterophthaIrny. 2886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterophthaltny/ih^ condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are different in direc- 
tion. 2887 SoLLAsin Encycl.Brit. XXII. 418 {Sponges) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (‘hetero- 
proral). 2883 J. Martineau TyPes Eth. The.'^ II. i. ii. 65 
The chief *heteropsychological tneories of ethics .. are all 
founded on an’attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature. 2712 
spectator No. 250 r 7 This Irregularity in Vision .. must 
be put in the Class of *Heteropticks, ' 2874 R. Brown 
Man, Bot. 135 In ferns and Equisetaceac the root and stem 
are strikingly different . . the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name ^Heterorhlzal. ^ 2B54 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. S.V., Those [fishes] in wbioh the right and the left sides 
of the are dissimilar: *heterosomatous, 2894 A. B. 

Bruce . 5 “/. Pauls Concept. Christ, The doctrine of Jesus 
was autosoteric, that of Paul was ‘hetero soleric. 2875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 805 In Phaneiogams the 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-grain to the 
small spore of ‘heterosporous Vascular Cryptograms. i8Sx 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williamson divides coals into 
Isosporous and Heterosporous coals. Ibid. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calamarim . . were hetero- 
sporous- x886 Atkenxum 20 Apr. 491/2 Mr. Bennett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia in describing the 
heterosporous vascular crj'ptoganis. 2822-34 Good’s Study 
Med. (e<L 4) III. 294 TTie same sound .. is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but *hetero- 
tonously, or in separate and unlike. 1885 E. R. Lankester 
in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 863/1 *Heterotrichal band circular. 
Ibid., The ‘heterotrichous band, 

Heterocerc (he-terosaJk), sb. and a. Ichthyot. 
Also -cerque. [f. Hetebo- + Gr. icipic-os tail.] 
a. sb. A heterocercal fish. b. ai^'. = next. 

2876 Page Text-bk. Geot. ix. 184 All the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being hcterocercs. 2882 Ocilvie, Hctcrocerc. 
Heterocercal (-saukal), a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Having the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp. to 
homoccrcal, 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. ipx/i Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by ht, Agassiz. .to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes . . The ^taii is . . unequally bilobate, as in the shark. 

. . The pecutiaricy of Che Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. 1851 
Richardson Ceol. (1855) 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tail. 

Hence Heterooerca’lity, He-terocercy (-sarsi), 
the condition of being heterocercal. 

1884 Science 3 Oct. 341/2 Whenever heterocercality mani- 
fests Itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis. 

Heterocerons (heterp-seras), a. Entom. [f. 
mod.L. Heterocera neut. pi., f. Hetebo- + Gr..;tcpar 
horn.] Belonging to the snb-order of lepidop- 
terous insects Heterocera (Moths) ; so called from 
the diversified form's of the antenna, which are not 
clubbed as in the Rliopalocera (Butterflies). 

i88r -4 then^um ip Feb. 268/2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan. 

Heteroclironic (-krp-nik), a. Biol, and Bath. 
[f. Hetebo- + Gr.' x/^vos time, xpovixiSr of or con- 
cerning time.] a. ‘ Occurring at different times ; 
irregular ; intermittent : applied to the pulse ' 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
veloped at an abnormal time. So || Heterochro- 
nia (-kroa'nia), Hetexochxonism (-p’krifniz’m), 
Hetero'clirony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time ; Heterochroni’stic, Hete- 
ro-clironous adjs. = Heteroohkonio. 

2854^ Mayne, Heterochronicus, Heterocht^onu5.,\itt^sO' 
chronic; helerochronous ; applied to the pulse. 2876 tr, 
If^agwPs Gen. Pathol.- 5 We may . . designate the general 
morbid processes as Heterochronic and Hcterotopic. 'Ibid, 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence is an 
abnormality (Heterochronia). 2876 H, Spencer Princ, 
Socioh (1877) I. 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the^ typc» came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. ThisProf. Haeckel 
has called heterochrony. 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I, 
1. 13 Kenogenetic * displacements in time \ or * Hclero-chron- 
isms’. Ibid., By heterotopy the sequence in position is 
vitiated ; by heterochrony the sequence in time is vitiated. 

t Hetero'clital, a. Obs. [f. L. heteroclit-us 

(see ne.xt):+-AL,] ,=next 2. 

. 159* G. Harvev' Pierce's Super, 75 As good forbear an 
^regular foole as beare.a foole hetero-clitall. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud,' Sinnes heterocHlall, and 
such as want either name or president. ■ 2673-4 Grew A nat. 
T^nks I. ii. § 8 If there be any HeterocUial Plants, wherein 
they are found otherwise. 

.Heteroclite (he'terpklail), a, and*’j^. [a. F. 
hdtdrocliU (i6th c, in sense 2, i4tU c. etroclite), a. 
L. heteroclit-us, a. Gr. eTc/xS/rXiToy, irregularly in- 
flected, f. knpo- HErEno--f -/fAtroy, verbal adj. from 
K\iv~(iv to bend, inflect.] A. adJ. 

1 . Gram. Irregularly or anomalously declined or 
inflected : chiefly' of nouns. - 


2656 Blount Glosso^,, Helcrocliie, that Is declined other, 
wise than common Nouns are. 27^2 Watts Improv.Mtni 
I. vii. § 1 The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2 . Jig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard ; irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalons 
eccentric. Said of persons and things.' (Very 
common in 17th and i8th centuries; now rare.) 

1598 Florid, Bischizzoso ceruello, a fantaslicall, heteroclite 
wit. 2600 Hosp.Hncur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. _ 2638 FeAtly Strict h 
Lyndom.'i. 170 Who will not attribute more to the uniforaie 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heterocljie 
practise of later Churches? 1W8 Bo\LE:FinalCau:esNat 
Things IV. 194 This heteroclite animal (the hat]. <11763 
Shenstone irks. ^ Lett. (1768) II. 225 Mortification. .may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1867 
Chambers' Encycl. IX.^ 265 From its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to call it Tetrao pnradoxus,\\\s!i& received 
the somewhat pedantic name of Heteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hall In Nation (N. Y.) LVII. 229/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the heteroclite addression, fallaciou, reminiscion. 

B. sb. [absol. use of A.] 

1 . Gram. A word irregularly inflected; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
coniugations declyned at length through all moodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. 2622 Brinsley Pos. Parts 
(2669) 97 What mean you hy Hcteroclitsi Nouns, .declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner. 2760 [title) Lily’s 
Rules Construed ; whereunlo are added T. Robinson’s 
Heteroclites. iB^o March Ags, Gram. § 100 Nouns. .[thaJj 
vary in Case-endings (Heteroclites). 

2 . Jig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule an * anomaly’.- (Very common in 
17th c. ; now rare or Obs.) 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 3. 8 A substantial! and 
seuere Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
. . I find not. ^2645 Howell Lett. iv. xxv. {16^5)1. 83 'fher 
are strange Heteroclites in Religion now adaies. 2767 H. 
'Pt^oovi'^FoolofQual. (1792) IT. -xii. 189 OurParliamenlwould 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other parliaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrickll. xl, i4iThe doctor was a perfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So t Heterocli'tic, f HeterocU’tical, t Se* 
tero’clitous adjs . « Heteroclite a. 

2632 Burton Anal. Mel. n. iv, 1. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocliticall piIls. .horsc medi- 
cines. 2648 Petty Adi>. to Hart lib 23 Parrot-like repealing 
heterocHtous nouns and verbs. 2656 Earl Monm. Advt jr> 
Pamass. 449 Employing.. for souTdiers, those heterochtick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, *lwas 
thought were likely to do worse. 2885 Pall MallG, 13 Jp* 
5/1 Ev’ery portion of Marlowe’.s work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 

Heterodont (he*teri7dpnt), a, and sb. Zcol 
[mod. f. Heteb- + Gr. dSotJy, dSoi'r- tooth. In 
mod.F. hiUrodon^ 

A. adj. Having teeth of different kinds or forms 
(incisors, canines, and molars), as most mammals. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to homodonU ^ 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit. VII, 232/2 In the majority 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in swe, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1B86 Athencesim o Oct. 471/1 Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to be a homodontand not a heterodont dcnlt* 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in tbe 
foetus of an existing whale. 

B. sb. 1 , A heterodont animal.- 

2 , A snake of the N. American genus Heterodon. 
Heterodox (he'terpdpks), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. 
^repdSof-oy of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f, krepo- Heteho- + 
opinion.] 

A. adj, 1 . Of doctrines, opinions, etc. : Not in 
accordance with established doctrines or opinionsi 
or those generally recognized as right or ‘ orthodox : 

a. orig. in religion and theology. 

2637-50 Row Hist. ICirk [1B4Z) 354 Christ's locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines. 
"BAXTEK/nf. Bapt. 294, I shall first shew you the HcteroiWX 
Opinion, And then that which I lake to be the Orthodox, iwo 
R. Parr Life of Usher 15 Articles. .Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. 

Milton Ess. (1887) 2 Some of the heterodox opinions wnten 
he avows . . particularly his Arianism. 

Hence b. generally. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia zio That the name of .any other 
Author, or Philosophy, seemeth Heterodoxe without 

nation. 2700 T. Brown tr. L'yesny's Asnsiscm.Ser.t^-tonu'^K 

Some call it Over-witiing those they deal with, but thais 
generally denied as a Heterodox Definition. 2859 V • 

LINS Q. of Hearts {1875' 6 The Major held some strangei) 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls- • . 

2 . Of persons : Holding opinions not in accord 
^vith some acknowledged standard : a. in theologyt 

b. in other matters of- belief or opinion. , 

2657 G. Starkey Hclmont's Find. 18 Whosoever 

dare to swarvefromthese [Galen and Aristotle], .being loo^^ 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of .scorn and ‘ 

* 7*3 J- Atkins Voy. Gttinea (1735) 20 The Eastern ^^8 

. . teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. ' 284* 1. 

Crisis Eng. Ck. 96 We cannot treat the Orthodox 
Church, at once as orthodox and heterodox. 187S j 
Const. Hist. Ill, xviii. 177 Admissions which recommeuo 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox. , 

. t B. sb, Obs. 1 . An opinion not in accord 
that which is generally accepted as true or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Balcanqstals Let. fr. Syn. of Dort in Hates' Rcrt. 
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HETEEODOXAL. 


HETEBOGENESIS. 


(1673) 524 Upon Tuesday., the Canons of the first and 
second Article . . were approved, except the last of the • 
second Article., and the second heterodox in that same 
Article. Ibid.^ On lliursday morning . . it was reasoned 
whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 Sjr 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 66 Not onely a simple Hetero* 
dox, but a very ha^ Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares. ' 1691 W. Nicholas Anszv. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books, 

2 . A heterodox person, rare. 

1647 'TRKVvCoutm. Matt. vii. 18 Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 
Hence He*terodoscly adv.^ in a heterodox way ; 
Be’terodoxness, heterodox quality or character. 

1664 H. More Myst.^ Apol. 501 ^Vhat Error or 

Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and iEthe- 
real? Ibid. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
.. seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Ellis Vanity 0/ Scojffing 9 A thing so 
heterodoxly yet so magisterially asserted. 1698 R. Fer* 
cusON View Ecctes. 10 These who have either unthink- 
ingly* or Heterodoxly imbibed his notions. 

t He’terodoxal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Of heterodox character; heterodox. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy tho’ heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. 1661 Sir Harry Vatu's Politicks ix Most of 
those Hearers .. grew most Hetrodoxall Rabbles. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds calls 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxal : no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal, 

•(• Heterodo'xical, a. Obs. =prec. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. p 214 Not only simply heterodoxi- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxicall asseveration. 
xSai sporting Mag. IX. 23 In ..other parts .. similar 
heterodoxical passages may be found. 

t Heterodo’xous, a. Obs. « prec. 

1630 B. DiscoUiminhivt 28, I could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy (he'ter^dpksi). [ad. Gr. fTtpo- 
So^la error of opinion, f. irtpbSo^-os Heterodox.] 

1 . The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation from what is considered to be orthodox. 

i6s? J. Abrowsmith CA/tin Princ. 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heteroduxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. 1673 MARVEt.t. Rch. Tramp. II. 32 No Man's 
Shooe wrtngs him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
the tipling of his Shooe-raaker. 1837 CARt.YLE.^V. Rev. II. 
w. it. Does the reader inquire.. what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or M)'.dexy and Heterodoxy or 7'Ay.<*.ry might 
here bel r8^ Rawunsok Anc. Hist. 519 The establish, 
ment of Chiistianity as the State Religion .. turned the atten. 
non of the rulers. .to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. 

2 . ^ With a and pt. An opinion or doctrine at 
variance with that generally received as true or 
right ; a heterodox opinion. 

1652-62 HEYLtN Cesmagr. To Rdr. (1674) A ij b/i The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opintons. 1^8 CUDWOBTH Intel!. Syst. i. i. S 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1755 Caute 
Hist. Eng. lV. SOI Charging him with Popery, Arminianism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L'Estramce Miss Mit/oni I. 

VI. 197, I know that I have great poeticai authorities against 

me in this heterodoxy. 

Heterodromons (heterp-drAias), a. [f. mod. 
L. hetendrom-us, f. Gr. Irepo- Hetero- + -Spofios 
running 4- -ous. In mod.F. kiiirodrome.'] 

Running in different directions : opp, to homo- 
dromons. fa. Mech. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions (.obs.). b. Bol. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the generating spiral of a phyllotaxis. 

J- Hiatts Les^ Techn. (ed. 2) II. s.v., The Wheel, 
Windlass, Capstand, Crane, &C. are perpetual Hctcrodrom- 
ous Leavers. [J727-st Chambers Cyci., Heterodnmms 
VecUs, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
of suspension, ts between the weight and the power.) 2870 
Bcntl^ Bot. (ed. 2) iii. 1 3. 140 I’he successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis . . In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to be homodromous •, but instances . . occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called heterodromous. 
X874 R. Brown Man. Bol. 190. 

So Hetero-dromyA'o/., heterodromous condition. 

18S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heierodromy, term applied ..when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 

Heterogaxuous (Leterf^-gamas), a. [f. Gr. 
erepo- Hetero- + ydfs-os marriage + -ous : in 
mod.F. hitirogame (De Candolle).] 

1 . Bot. Variously applied to conditions in -svhich 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a- orig, by De Candolle to plants having flowers 
moncecious, dicccious,^ or polygamous ; b. by Losing to 
composites whose capltula or flower-heads contain florets 
differing insex; c.byTrinius lograsses In which thearrangc- 
tnent of the sexes is different in different spikelets. 

^ 1842 in Brande. 1866 Treas. Bot.^ Heterogamous, when 
in a capituium the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 187* Oliver EUvt. Bot. 
u. 196 If all the florets of a flower-heau be per- 

fect, the flower-heads are hotnogamous (Dandelion) ; if part 
of them be imperfect, the heads are heterogamous (Daisy). 

2 . Biol. Characterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexual generation. 


X897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1031 Certain species fof 
Nemathelminthes) possess what is known as the ‘ free rhab- 
ditis form’ and are heterogamous. 

3 . Of or pertaining to irregnlar marriage. 

X862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 159 Besides these he may have 
had other heterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (heterp*gami). [f. as prec. -h Y.] 
The quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1 . Bot. Mediate or indirect fertilization of plants. 

1874 R. Brown Man, Bot, lx. 418 These circuitous methods 

of fertilisation may be called Heterogamy ^ or * crooked 
fertilisation,* in contradistinction to the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(‘ straight *) fertilisation. 

2 . Biol. The succession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation*altemates with parthenogenesis, 

1884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claus* ZooL I. 543 Chermes affords 
an exarnple of heterogamy In that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another : a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1K6 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 31 Alternation 
of Generations., whether in the form known as metagenesis, 
i. e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i.e. the alternation of parthenogenetic and 
sexual races. Ibid. 508 (In Insects] Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. 1889 Geodes & Thomson Evot. Sex 
XV. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthenogcnetically into a sexual 
prothallus, IVom the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises . . (this) is called by zoologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heterogamy. 

Seterog'eue (he’ter^d^m), a. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
knpoyivris of different kinds, L irepo- Hetero- + 
ykvosj 7«'€- kind: cf. F. hdUroghie (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] = Heterogeneous. 

1541 R. Q.Qvu.tAXiGuydon's Quest. CItirurg,.,TWex{cixe they 
be called [he]therogene.s that is to say of dimers natures. x6xo 
B. JoNSON Alch. 11. V, Know you the sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick ? Or, what is homogene, or neierogene ? *663 

Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1318 A strange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Hetcrogene. *709-29 V. Mandev 
Syst. Maih.i Gcom. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides : Heterogene the contrary. 
1740 K. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 42 From a Het'rogen 
med'eine^ The strife is intestine. sZizBlackw. Mag.Xl. 10 
The diction, similes, and metaphors.. are somewhat motley 
and heterogene. *830 B’ncss Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 
394 A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeueal (fiettera'dsf-mal), a. and sb. 
Notv rare. Also 7 erron. -ial(l. [/. Scholastic L. 
heterogene-ns (f. Gr. krepoysvijs, krtpoyeve - : see 
Hetebogeke) + -AL.] 

A. adJ. =HETEROOEKEOUa. 

1603 Timme Quersit. t. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which are heterogentall, or of another kinde. 1631 Jorden 
Nat. Bathes ii. (1669) 9 Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. *66o R. Coke Power «v Subj. 108 
A Parliament is a politick body, compounded of hetero- 
genial or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the t<ords, spiritual 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Commons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake Arith. 
(i6q6) s Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Numbers of Whole 
ana Broken, Abstract and Contract. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. ^ Heterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular .. and another in the Plural. 
Ibid.i Heterogeneal SttnlSfUTt such as have different Radical 
Signs : As V^aa : and Vbb. *805 E. Daves IVks. 290 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance, .viewed through 
a prism, will disappear, being resolved into the two homo* 
geneal colors.. red and yellow. i88x Tulloch Eng. Pnrit. 
ti. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
. .was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sb. A heterogeneous person or substance. 

163* N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. iii. (1739) z6 By con- 

gregating Homogeneals, and severing HelcroEcncals. a 1655 

Vines Lord's Sup/. (1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 
helerogeneals do not pollute the ordinances. 

Hence Heterog-e-ncalness, heterogeneity. 
tHeterogenean, o. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
= Hetebooeneodb. 

a x6oi Nashg Qualernio (1632) 44 All the parts both bomo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 1607 Topsell 
Eourf. Beasts (*658) 385 Corpus heterogenes, in terra 
coalescens ; A Hetrogencan body cncreasing in the earth. 
1635 Swan spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 170 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts of a divers kind. 

BCeterogeneity (he^twid^/hrfti). [ad. med, 
L. heierogejteilds {eiherogeneitas I4tli c.), f. hetero- 
gene-us : see next and -ixr. Cf. F. heterogeneiti 
(1641 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous : a. Difference or diversity 
in kind from other things ; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

164* French DisHU.y. (*65*) i5>9 In the artifiriall processc 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (i6g6) 304 To multiply Simple Surdes observe their 
Homogeniety or Hetcrc^eniety. 1770 Ra&isoen in Phil. \ 
Trans. LXIX, 421 The advantage, .of not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of JighL 1784 Hartley Observ. plan 
It. ii. xzx As to the Chinese,, its great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other I^ngu^es. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. 

11. xvii. § 145 (1875) 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
..during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 Gladstone Tuv. Mundi vii. (*870) 194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself we discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. 

c. With a and pi. A heterogeneous element or 
constituent. 


1631 Biggs Nerv Disp. r 19 In their crudities, heterocenie- 
ties & impurities. *796 Kirwan Eiern. Min. icd. 2) 1 . 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities are more frequent 
in it. ^ 1837 Carlyle Pr. Eez>. 1. iv. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermcnling-vat. 

d. Law of Heterogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1B64 Bowen Logic iv. 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this law, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous; and, consequently, anv Con- 
cept, however large its Intension may be, may stlfl have 
that Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 


Heterogeneons (hetenldjrnj'as), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. heterogene-ns (see Heterogeneal) + 
-0C8.] The opiJOsite of homogeneous. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till c 1725, was heterogeneal. 

1 . Of one body in respect of another, or of various 
bodies in respect of each other : Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completely different characters ; incon- 
gruous ; foreign. 

*624 F, White Reply to Fisher 243 The question . . is 
heterrogeneous to this disputation. x66o Goucc Chr. Direct. 
ii. (1831) 21 Labour .. to drive out all wandering hetero- 
geneous thoughts that come to disturb thee. 2665' Hooke 
Microgr. 2$ Chusing two heterogeneous fluids, such as Water 
and Oyl. 1609 Ld. Tarbut in Pe/ys' Diary (1879) VI. 195 
Though It be heterogeneous from this subject. 17x5 Desa- 
cuLiERS Fires Impr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a mixture of 
heterogeneous Bodies, 1743 Land. 8; Country Breru. ii. 
(ed. 2) X12 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. *809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III. 199 Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. *830 J. K. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic party of 1833. *862 Mill Utilit. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. Liddon 
Banipton Lect. Ii. (1875) 44 A large collection of hetero- 
geneous writings. 1876 Mozley Univ. Sernt. viii. 180 We 
do not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. 

b. loosely. Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal, 
*757 [see Heterogenous). 1768 W, Donaldson Life <$• 
Adv. Sir B. Sapskull I. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 1783 Mrs. A. M. Bennett yuvenite 
Indiscret. (1786) V. 242 Lady Bclvoirand her two daughters 
are actual characters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them. 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements : Com- 
posed of diverse elements or constituents ; consist- 
ing of parts of different kinds; not homogeneous. 

X630 Prvnne Anti'Armin. 182 The members ofa haetero- 
genious body . . are discrepant and various in themselucs. 
*639 Fuller Holy IVar v. xix. (1647) 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people. 1649 
A. Koss Lfe in Mahomet Alcoran 405 He . . found at his 
doore an Heterogeneous Beast, called Elborach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 170* Dr For 
True-born Eng. 1. 280 Thus from a Mixture of all Kinds 
began, That Het'rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. *796 
H. Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVl. 245 All sorts 
of light . . simple and homogeneous, or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 18x4 Scott U'av. li, This heterogeneous 
mass of w’ild and desperate men. 1863 Grotk Plato II. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous. 1867 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. JV. vii. 4x9 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian, 

3 . Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to be in- 
commensurable. b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; non-homogeneous. Helerogetieoits Surds : 
see quot. 1796, (The later nomenclature is that of 
like and unlike surds.) 

*656 Hobbes Six Less, Wks. 1845 VII, *99 Of these two 
sorts of angles thequantities are heterogeneous. z66o Barrow 
Euclid V. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together. X727-4X Chambers Cycl., Heterogeneous 
Surds, 2796 Hutton Math. Diet., Heterogeneous Qttanii. 
/rVx..are those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. .As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. Heterogeneous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs ; as *fa and ^bl ; or ^10 and ^20. 

4 . In various connexions : 

Heterogeneous attraction between atoms dif- 

ferent in kind, chemical attraction; also that between the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. Heterogeneous 
bodies, ‘ such as have their parts of unequal density '(Hutton 
Math, Diet. 1796). Heterogeneous nouns, nouns ofdifferent 
genders in the singular and plural. Heterogeneous numbers, 
‘mixed numbers consisting of integers and fractions* (Hutton). 

xyz-j-Ax Chasibers Cyct. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies arc 
such, whose gravities in different parts arc not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. Jbid.,Heterogeneou5Noun5, Hetero. 

geneous Numbers. 1826-34 Good's Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) I. 93 
The heterogeneous attraction, or that between the two dif- 
ferent substances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. 

Hence Heterog'e‘neousljrr7</z'., in a heterogeneous 
manner ; Heteroge’ueousness, the quality or con- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

1633 H. More Comect. Cabbal. (1662) ssg The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day/ 

1768 Johnson Ce/t. Obs. Shaks., 3 Hen. VI, Di’^stmijiiudc 
ofsiyle.and heterogeneousness ofsenii'ment, maysutticicnuy 
show that a work does not really belong 
author. *773 — foum. to West. Isl., OsUgm .5^/ V 
439 The rooms arc veo’h«^«fUSeneousJy filled. 1836-9 1 o 
Cycl. Anal. II. 105 The heterogeneousness of two fluidy 
x8^ PuSEY Lect. Dan. vii. 435 Unaulhcntic tradition is 

wont to connect things heterogeneously. 

Setero^enesis (he^tcr^jd.^c'n/sis). Bwl. [f. 

Gr. hepo- HETEBO--f 7 <V€fftT birth, generation.] 
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HETERONOMOirs. 


fl. Abnonnal or irregular organic develop- 
ment : see quot. Obs. (So F. hitiroginhie^ 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y HeierogeitesiSy name given by 
Breschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which there exists arelative anomaly, whether from 
the situation or from the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 
f2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Obs. 

1858 Carpekter Veg. Phys. § 398 The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called Heterogenesis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned. .germ-cells and 
sperm-cells. 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wise than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 Q. JrnJ, Sc. Jan. 17 Heterogenesis is a term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
normal manner. Ibid., At present the evidence which we 
possess., is rather adverse to the doctrine of ‘heterogenesis’ 
in any form. 1870 Huxley in Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. Ixxvii,The 
living parent ivas supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different .series of states from those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called Heterogentsis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter ; abio- 
genesis ; spontaneous generation. 

1878 Tyndall in 19M Cent. III. 23 The notion of hetero- 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 

c. Alternation of generations. 

1863 H. Spencer Biol. 1. n. vii. 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by beterogenesis, or is characterized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 187S 
tr. Sekmidf's Desc. ^ Danu. i6g When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of varJou.sly constituted 
g:enerations and individuals. This particular sort of rever- 
.sioD is termed Alternate Generation, or Heterogenesis. 

Heterogene’tic, a. [f. prec. : cf. genetic.'] 

1. Biol. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

187^ Coniemp. Rev. XXIII. 7<^ All the related hetero- 
genctic phenomena. 1897 Allbuit-SJ'J/. Med. 11. 1041 Giles 
holds that A, duodena/e may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Phihs, Relating to external origination. 

1887 Whxttaker in Mitid XIl. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theori’ of the will * the autogenetic theory opposing it 
to ‘ the ordinary or heterogenetic theory’, 

Hetero’genist, [f. Heterogent + -ist : cf. 
mod.F. hitiroginiste!^ An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of heterogeny or spontaneous generation, 

1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (1879) ^1* ^^i* 3®4 The English 
beterogenist was far bolder. 3878 — in 19M Cent. 501 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘ new birth of living particles it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our fortunate beterogenist. 
t Hetero'genize, v. Obs. rare, [f, Gr. Irepo- 
7 €i'^y HeteROGEKe -i- -ize.] intr. To act in a man- 
ner heterogeneous or foreign to his own character, 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 110 Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre- 
scribe limits as .Ambition or Covetice. 

t Hetero’genous, a. Obs. A less conect form 
of Heterogeneous. 

1695 Aunchasi Geom. Epit. 62 Heterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. 
Henry fg Frances (1767) II. 260, 1 am afraid I shall carry but 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. i8ir Examiner 
II Ma)’ 303/1 Of the most opposite and heterogenous kind. 
Heterogeny (heterp-dsfni). [mod. f. Gr. type 
*€T€poy€u((a, abstr. sb. from krepoyivris Hetebo- 
gene; or, in 3, from Hetero- - i- -7€V€ia birth.] 

’t’ I. I. Heterogeneousness. Obs. 

3^7 H usboftdman's Plea agst. Tithes 67 There is no hetro- 
geny or disparitie in the matter. 

2, coiicr. A heterogeneous assemblage, rare. 

1838 HA\\THORNE.4;«rK.Arfl/^.W’f. (1883) 158 Sometimes be 
w'ould put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot.. and knock 
them all doivn, perh.Tps for ninepence. 

II. 3. PzM. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic without germs or 
ovules ; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in Life ft Lett. (1887) III. 20, I have written 
a letter, .to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a u'ord in my own defence. 3871 Proc. Amer. Phii. See. 
XII. 313 No better case has ever been made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Bastian. 1886 Svd. See. Lex., 
Heterogeny, . . also the production of a living being from the 
substance of a living being of .some other kind ; as in the 
suppos^ development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Hetero^one (,he-lcri!goin\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
iTipo- Hetero- + 70V-05 offspring, race, -yovos 
generating.] = Heterogonous i. 

1877 Gray in Anter. yml. Se. Ser. in. XIII. 82, I pro- 
pose the, .term of hetcrogone (or heterogenous) for the<>e 
flowers. x88o^ — Bot. Textdk. 1. 233 The nature of hetero- 
gonc dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example. The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 

Heterogonous (-p’g^nos), a. [f. as ptec. + 
rous.] 

1. Bot. Having incongruous reproductive organs; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 


fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. 

1877 [see HeterogoneI. itia Gmv Struct. vi. § 4. 
225 They may be classed into those without and those with 
dimorphism of stamens and pistils, or, in other w'ords, those 
with Homogonous and those with Heterogenous floivers. 
38^ — Bot, Textdfk. 1. 236 Heterogonous trimorphism is 
known in certain spedes - . ; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting irregular reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 S^, Soc. Lex., Digtftesis, heterogonous, the form of 
digenesis in which the buds produte animals differing in 
appe,arance from their progenitors. 3886 Ibid., Hetero- 
gonous, being of, or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Hetero ffonism, Hetero’gony, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sense). 

2870 Rolleston Anint. Life Introd. 126 A series of phe- 
nomena .. which has been spoken of as ‘ Digenesis with 
Heterogeny.* 1B86 Syd.Soc. Lex., Heterogonism, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring from similar parentage, as in 
Gymnoblasti where dissminar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Eeterography (-(> grafi). [f. Gr. erepo- He- 
tebo- + -ypafla writing. Opposed to orthography^] 

1. Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage ; ‘ incorrect ’ spelling. 

3783 S.Pabr Wks. (1828) Vn. 390 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 3831 Blackiv. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
sunject of keen animadversion j and he has been charged 
with misspelling his owm name. 3876 Blackmore Cripps 
xiv, I corrected hts heterography. 

2. Irregular or inconsistent spelling (as the current 
spelling of English). 

1847 Qoincey in Tail's Mag. XIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan under heterography. 

So Hetero'^apher, one who practises hetero- 
graphy ; Heterogra'phic a., pertaining to or char- 
acterized by heterography. 

3864 Realm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landor . . records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Person’s opinion. 1865 H. B. W heatley 
in Philol. Soc. Trans. Uitle') Notes on some English Hetero- 
graphers. 1883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terins ij* Phrases, 
Heterographie, using the same combinations of written 
letters to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 
Heteroideous(heteroi'df 3 s),(i. rare. [f. Gr. 
4T€po- Hetero- + ^Uos form + -ous.] (See quot.) 
3866 Treas. Bot. $87/1 Heteroideons, diversified in form. 

t HeteroTogal, a. Math. Obs. [f. as next + 
-AL.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or numerator of one, and the consequent or 
denominator of the other : opp. to homobgal. 

1674 jEAKEv4rTM. (1696) 48 The new Fraction, .will not be 
in its least terms, unless such Heterologai terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-/’•ISgosl, a. [f. Gr. hepo- 
Hetero- + Aoy-or ratio, relation, etc. + -OUS.] 
Having a different relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements; not corresponding : opp. to Homo- 
logous. spec. a. Bath. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. 

3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 578 fiote. One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed by Profes.sor 
Carswell. 3864 W. T. Fox Bis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic), or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms). 3878 T. Bryant Praci. 
Surg. 1. 96 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circumstances 
heterologous. 

b. Chem. (See quot, 1886 .) 

3880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.)VI. 609 His Pricis de 
Chunie Orgattigue, in which he [Gcrhardtl sketches the idea 
of ‘ Homologous and Heterologous Series.’ 3B86 Syd. Soc. 
Le,v., H[<eterologous\ series, Gerhardt's term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Homologous series. 

Heterology (-pdodji), [f. as prec. -t- -t ; in 
sense 2 , f. Gr, trepo- -f -Ao 7 ia discourse.] 

1, The condition of being heterologous : opp. to 

Homology. 

3854 in Mayne Expos. Le.x. 3B71 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol. (1875) >05 Any deviation from the type of the parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 

(*879) I. 96 Tissues norma! in themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal slate of things. In the first case 
I speak of it as homology, in the second as heterology. 

2. itonce-use. Vocabulary of different names. 

, *f52 HfosKiNsJ Tal/a^B Let the old drainer christen 
It, for my heterology is exhausted, 

HeterO’meran. Eniom. [f. mod.L. Hetero- 
Viera neut. pi. (Latreille, f, Gr. ertpo- Hetero- + 
;tfpo 9 part).] A beetle belonging to the Hetero- 
inera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
tmterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

3842 Brande Diet. Scu, etc., Heteromtrans, Heteromera, 

Heteromerons (heterf'meros), a. [f. Gr, 
€T<po- Hetero- + fx^pos part + -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number 
or other respect. ’ 

1. Eutom. Having legs differing in the number 


of their tarsal joints ; spec, belonging to the division 
Htieroinera of coleopterous insects (see prec.), 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol.Wl. 683^ The term heieromcrevs 
properly belongs to all insects in which the different pairsef 
tarsi vary inter se in the number of their joints. 1845 
WIN P’oy. Hat. v. (1873) 98 Numerous Lamellicom atd 
Heteromerous insects. 

2. Bot. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layers 
within the thallus ; opp. io hovtaomerous. b. Ap- 
plied to dowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls ; opp. to tsometvus. 

3875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 265 The gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hj-phal tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into m 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer; the thallus- 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Hciero- 
merous. 1882 Vmts Sachs* Bot. 601 When the numW of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flower] they arc said 
to be isomerous, when this is not the case heteronierm. 

3. CJievi. Unrelated as to chemical composition, 
as in certain cases of isomorphism. 

1864 in Webster. 

Heteromorpllic (heter^jmpufik), a. [f. Gr. 
€repo- Hetero- + pop(pi} form + *30.] 

1, Of different or dissimilar forms.- spec, a, 
Entom. Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life : said of insects which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis {Heteroniorphd). 

1864 in Webster.^ 3874 Lubbock Orig. 4 * Met. Ins. i. 6 
The Homomorphic insects do not pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Hcteromorphic. 

b. Bot, Applied to flowers or plants which 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic and 
trimorphic'). 

1874 in R. Brown Mant^oi. Gloss. 3877 Darwir Fmm 
of FI. i. 24, I formerly applied the tenn ‘neteroinorphjc'io 
the legitimate unions ; and ‘ homomorphic’ to the illegitimaic 
unions ; but after discovering the existence of trimorpHc 
plants, .these two terms ceased to be applicable, 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type; 
of abnormal form : = HeterosiokphoUS I. 

In mod. Diets. 


Heteromorphism (-mpTfiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -ISM.] The condition or property of being 
hcteromorphic ; diversity of form. 

3B39 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly- or htientnaffh 
ism. 3865-72 Watts Diet. them. Ilf. 150 Heteromr/r,. 
ism, the property, sometimes observed in compound*, cf 
crystallising in different forms, though containing WoJ 
numbers of atoms similarlj' grouped. 2874 Lubb^kHjW 
Flowers i). 36 Nor are these the only cases of Hetero- 
morphism now known. 3883 yml, Bot. X. 86 All we luie 
to .suppose is a peculiar heteromorpbism. 

Heteromorphite (-mpufait). Min. [f as 
prec. + -ITZ.] A variety of Tamesonite. 

3865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 151 HetemmihU, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead which occun w 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb; also massive, 
Dana Mitt. (ed. 5) 91. 

HeteromoTpLous, a. [f. as prec. +-obs] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form. 

3835-6 Todd Cycl. Atiat. I. 139/2 Various animals ^ 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have beencnti 
, .heterornorphous. 3886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteromorlhn, 
differing in form, shape, or external appearance, as co 
pared with the normal. 

2, Entom. =:Hetebomorphic i. . 

1855 tnveriebr. Anim. 437 The diffe^nyes of ® 

larvae which are distinguished by the entomological terro * 
Heterornorphous, Homomorphou-S Capitate, &c.,csscy y 
’ ■ ' • • Ae egg to enter into active I-f* 

after 


depend upon their quitting 
at different periods of development 

He’teromotrpliy. [f. as prec. + -'f' 

Gr. sbs. in -/top^i'a.] ^Heterojiorphism. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 600 Deviations from or n 0 
forms, comprising. .heteromorphy (deformities, 
alteration of colours). ^ 

Heteroixomic (-np-mik); a. [f. 
Hetero- + vopos law + -ic : cf. Gr. ^ 

pertaining to law.] Showing a different 11 ^ 
mode of operation. 


1. ‘Of unlike or opposite polarity: app;' 


^lied to 
.jiDeots 


contact of parts of the human body in expen 
on animal magnetism-: opp. to isonotnic. . 

18.. Amcr. yml. Psychol. 1. 502 (Cenl.) 

[contact] is hypertesthesic and increases it- 1 
energy). , .. 

2. Optics. Affected by spherical aberration £ 
not to converge to one focus ; divergent, ^ ^ 
3889 Anthony's Phetogr. Bull. II, 367 The diminQ» • 
astigmatism of the heteronomic pencils. 

HeteroaomoTis (•p’nomas), 

-ous.] ^ j-rTrent 

1. Subject to different laws, involving 01 
principles. 

^ 1824 De Quincey Templars' Dial. Wks. | ? t),en 

tnconsisicnt principles of N'aluation be •ocf' 

table will be vicious because heieronomous I 
mous). 'of 

2. Biol. Having different Laws 
growth ; applied to parts or members clitier 

from the same primitive type. Arihrtip<»i'' 

1870 Rollesto.v Anim. Life Introd. xo4 
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Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments. . Ibid. 78 The development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the body into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. X878 Bell 
Gcgenhaut^s Comp. Anat. 338 The limitation of the number 
of the appendages . . concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heteronomous metameres. 

3. Subject to an external law ; opp. to autono- 
mous. 

1894 Forum (U. S.) July 572 Man has been .. a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be external . . and 
other than the expression of his own nature. ■ In a word he 
has been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-p-nomi). [f. as prec. + -y : 
after Gr. derivatives in -vo/iia.] 

1. Presence of a different law or principle: see 
quot. 1824 . 

1814 De Quincey Templars' Dial. Wks. IV. 205 He has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this principle by the 
usual heieronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
i.e.t by the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W. Taylor b/isl, Surv. Germ. Poetry 111. 22 note^ 
Heleroclitical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception, —and insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. Subjection to the rule of another . 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions); 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 

1855 Miss CoBBE Ess. Intuit. Mor. 146 It would not he 
Free Self-legislation (autonomy^, but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will to a lower faculty. 1888 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Study Reli^. II. iii. ii. 282 So far as they obtain 
sway over him, he is under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol. The condition of being heteronomous; 
differentiation from a common primitive type. 

1870 Rollestom Aflim. Life 115 The de^ee to which 
heteronomy or difierentiation is carried out in the various 
regions of the body [in Copepodd]. 

Heteron 3 rm (he'teronim). [f. as next, after 
synonym.^ 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 

hut a different sound and meaning : opp. to homo- 
nym and synonym, 2889 in Cent. Diet. 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

2885 B. G. Wilder Jour. Nerv. Dis, xii. (Cent.), Verna- 
culnr names which are more or less precise translations of 
Latin names, or of names In any other language, may be 
called heteronyms. 

Heteronymous (heterp'tiimas), a. [f, Gr. 

Irepwt'U/ior (t. Hetbro- -f ttvo^sa name) + -ous,] 

1. Having different names, as a pair of correla- 
tives, e.g. husband^ vjife \ opp. to synonymous. 

*734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name. .Heteronymous or of a different Name. 2829 
Jas. Mill Hum. Mind 12869) II. xiv. 23 The second class 
[of relative terms] were called by the ancient locicians 
heteronymous ; we may call them more intelligibly, double- 
worded relatives. 

2. Optics. Applied to the two iriiages of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and 
vice versA : opp. to homonymous, 

x88t Le Conte Monoc. Vision 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye, .the images are said to be heteronymous, 1. e., of a 
different name. Ibid. 245 Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of View. 

3. ‘ Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a 
heteronym ’ {Cent, Diet.). 

Hence Hetero*nymously adv. (see 2 ). 
i88t Le Coste Monoc. Vision 220 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronyraously 
when we look at the nearer finger, the farther one is doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroonsian, heterousian (he:ter£>,au'- 
sian, heterairsian, -r/’sian), a. and sb. Theol. Also 
9 heterusian. [f. Gr. Irepooutripy, f. 

cTcpo- Hetebo- + ovaia essence, substance. Opp. 
to homoousian and homoiousian.] 

A. adj. Of different essence or substance. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Iniell, Syst, i. iv. § 36. 612 The Homoou- 
sian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the middle, 
betwixt that hlonoousian Trinity of SabelHus ..".and that 
other Heieroousian Trinity of Anus. 2790 Porson Lett, to 
Arch. Travis ix. 221 The word one is applied, 2. to things 
homousian . . 2. to things heteroQsian, where there is a same- 
ness of persons, but a difference of natures. 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son to 
be different in essence or substance ; an Arian. 

2874 J. H. Blunt Diet, Sects, Heterousians, a name given 
to toe extreme Arians. 

SoHeteroou*siast(heterou*siast,heteru* 8 iast) 
= B, ; Heteroou'sious (heterou'sious) a. = A. 
2678 CuDwoRTH Iniell. Syst. r. iv. § 36. 579 Neither a 
Triuily of Words only . . nor yet a Jumbled Confusion of 
God and Creature (Things Heterousious) together. 2882-3 
ScHAFF Encycl. Reltg. Kncnvl. I. 33 Aetius .. the apostle of 
a new Church, representing the widest going section of the 
Arian party. . His adherents were called Anomoeans, Heter- 
usiasts, or Exukonlians. 

Heteropathic (-pce’J'ik), a, [f. as next + -ic.] 

1. Med. = Allopathic. 

• 2830 Edin. RetK L. 513 First stands the bom 5 opalhic .. 
Then the allopathic or heleiopatbic . . the . , method which 
hopes to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 

2. Of different operation ; differing in their effect, 
1843 Mill /.o^/cLiiuvi. 403 Though there be laws which, 
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like those of chemistry and physiology', oive their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropatkic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 2870 Jevons Eletn. Logic xxix. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as be says the neteropathic intermixture of effects. 

Hetero^atliy (-f?‘paj)i). [f. Gr. trepo- HetERO- 
•b -tra^cia, 1. ttIiGos suffering.] 

1. Afed. =Allopathy: opp. to komecopafhy. 

2847 Craig, HeUropatky^ the method of attempting to 

remove one disease by indudng a different one. 

2. Path. (See quot.) 

2886 Syd, Soc. if.*"., Berthold’s term for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited by suffering: 
opp, to sympathy, (ttonce-use.) 

2874 Miss Cobbe in Theol, Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
Heteropathy. 2882 — Duties tVom. iv. n8 It is astonish- 
ing and hoirible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewhere named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

II Heterophasia (-fe‘-zia). Path. [f. Gr. iTffo- 
Hetebo- + -ipaaia, f. ^cris speech.] =Het£EO- 
PHEMY (ns a lestiU of inental disease). 

1877 Goulburn Baiemads Dartvinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given, 1882 tr. RiboCs Dis. Mem, 132 Sometimes tbe 
patient retains an extensive vocabulary of vocal .. signs, 
but cannot use it correctly (cases ofheterophasia). 

Hence He'terophaslac, ‘ one who is affected with 
heterophasia * {Cent. Diet.). 

He'teropliemy (-Hmi). [f. Gr, krepo- He- 
TEiio- -h f. voice, speech.] The 

saying or yvriting of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

2875 R. G. White in Galaxy Nov. 693 The assertion- 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writer does not mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
merely the speaking otherwise. 2885 — Stud. Shahs. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heterophemy. 1B94 Hatton (N. Y.) 
22 Mar. 212/a We are forced In charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of ‘heterophemy*. 

So Heterophe’mism, an instance or result of 
heterophemy. Heteropli©"jaist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heteropheml’Stloa.). Heterophomizez^, inir.^ 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

187s R. G. White in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henry 
Ward Beecher appears among the heterophemlsts . . He 
heierophemizes in a very striking manner. Ibid. 69S (Cent.) 
Examples in which crediior is used for debtor— perhaps the 
most common of alt heterophemisms. 


HeterophyUous (-fi-Hs), a. [f. Gr. inpo- 
Heteeo- + <f>vX\-oy leaf + -ous. In F. hiUrophylle^ 

1. Bot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 
same plant. 

1828 Webster cites ynij. Sci. 1871-. H. Macmillan 
True Vine iii. no Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 
phic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
in form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneously, z8da Vines Sachs' Bot. 467 1 ’he leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged in 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool, Belonging to the group Heterophylli of 
cephalopods. 

He'terophy^lly, Bot. [f. as prec, -f-y: in 
mod.F. hitirophylliei] The condition of being 
heterophyllous. 

2874 in R- Brown Man. Bot. GIdss. Encycl. Brit. XX. 

619/1 {Rodrigued} Variability of .species and heteropbylly 
are characteristic of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

11 Heteroplasia (he-terffpl^'zia). Path. Also 
anglicized as heteroplasy (-p’plasi). [f, Gr. Wfpo- 
Hetebo- + vXaais moulding, formation ; F. kitiro- 
plasiei] The formation of a tissue different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it occurs. 

2854 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Heteroplasia, H eteroplasis, 
terms for abnormal organic formation : faeieroplasy. 1876 
tr. J Vagners Gen. Pathol. 354 The so-called Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous nevv-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 


He*teroplasin. Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
irXaff^a anything moulded, a figure : F. hPtiro- 
plasmel\ A tissue formed in a part where it does 
not normally occur. '• 

- 1878 R. Druitt Surg. Vade ilf. (cd. 12) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as beten^Iasm. 2886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Heteroplasm, Burdach's term for a morbid tissue 
foreign to the economy. 

Heteroplastic (-plae'stik), < 1 . [f. as prec. -f- 
Gr. TrXaGTiYoy fit for moulding : F.hiUroplastigue.'l 
' 1. Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia ; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 370 Tubercle, carcinoma, and other heteroplastic 
ne w-formations. ' 

2. Biol. Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 
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Heteroplastide (-plre-stsid). BM. [f. as 

prec. -f- Gr. sthaaros moulded, formed + -jde.] 
An organism composed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants : opp, to homopias- 
lide. ■ ' 

2889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct, 621 Death is -. a character- 
istic feature of differentiated multicellular organisms (hetero- 
plastides). Ibid. 62s How the mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved from the immortal monoplastides or 
bomoplastides. 

Heteropod (he'terdp^/, a. and sb. Zool. [f, 
next.] a. adj.- 01 or belonging to the Heteropoda, 
b. sb. One of the Heteropoda. 

2835 Kirby Hah. ^ Inst. Anitn. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles, 
xB8a Geikie^ Text Bk. Geol. (1885) 649The heteropod genus 
so characteristic of Paltcozoic time, Bcllerophon. 

II Heteropoda (heterp*p^da), sb. pi. ' Zool. 

[mod.L., f, Gr, Ircpo- Hetebo- -i- wovy, roS- foot.] 

a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 

b. An order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into a swimming organ, c. A group 
of Echinoderms. 


Penny Cyct, III. 24.''2. 2838 Ibid: W. 92/2 Forskal 
place.? all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero- 
trachea. 287* Nicholson Palsont. 245 Both families of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 2B78 Bell 
Gegenbattr's Comp. Auat. 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

HenceHctero'podan s= Heteropodj^. ; Eetero*- 
podons n. =s Heteropod a. 

x8« Penny Cyci. Ill, 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
molmsca of Lamarck. 


‘Heteropter (heter^'ptsi). Entom. One of the 
Jieteropiera. 2864 in Webster. 

II Heteroptera (heterf7'pteia.), sb. pi. Entom. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. irepo- Hetero- + vrepov wing.] 
A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising those insects 
whose, wings consist of dissimilar parts, being cori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the tip ; the 
ti ne bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. 

28*6 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1838) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteropteia, 2874 Lub- 
bock ^ Met. Ins. i, 25 The Heteroptera cannot exactly 
be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero'ptcran « Heteropter ; Hetero*- 
pterons belonging to or having the characters 
of the Heteroptera. 

■ 184* Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Heieropterans, Heteroptera, 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. 2895 Naturalist 213 Mr. Mason recorded 232 
out of about A20 heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Iriands. 


Heterosciau (heterp'Jian), sb. and a. [f, mcd. 
L. heterosci-us (usually in nom. pi. used subst.), a. 
Cr. krepbuKio^ diversely-shadowed (f, Irspo- He- 
TEBO- + amh shadow) + -AN.] 

A. sb. A name applied to tbe people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
directions. (Cf. Amphiscian, Periscian.) Usually 
in pi . ; the Lat. pi. heteroscii is also frequent. 

‘ Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin and 
reason of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide shadows projected different wa>’s from each^ other. 
Thus, we. .are with^regard to those^who inhabit 

the southern temperate zone and they are Jteteroscii with 
respect to us.* (Chambers Cycl.) 

[1539 W. Cunningham Cosmdgr. Glasse 63 Of the diver- 
sitie of shadowes, ther ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, .. Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Periscii, and we 
want apt English lermes for them.] 2616 Bullokar Eng. 
Expos., Heieroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone: so called because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 2652 Urquhart Wks. (1834) 259 

Which to withhold from them, whether Periscians, Hetros- 
cians, or Amphiscians, would prove yery absurd. [2796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 596 Heteroscii, in Geography, are 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to each oiher.l 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

rt2646 J. Gregory Posthuma, ferrest. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heteroscian. 

1( Heterosis ^eterou'sis). Phet. [Late Gr. 
kripoujis alteration, f. erepor different.] ^A figure 
of speech by which one form of a noun, verbror 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another' (Web- 
ster, 1864 ). 

-Heterostatic (-Stm-tik), a. Bledr. [(■ He- 
tero- + Static,] Applied to electrostatic instru- 
ments in which there is electrification independent 
of that to be tested. 

2867 Sir W. Thomson in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 501 The el^nc 
system hcredescribed ishetcrostatic, 

dent electrification besides that whose different ^ 

i. to b. m«.or.d. j 83 . Maxa-lu. f 3 ^ 

This mtthod of using on ausilia^ H^tro«atic 

eioclrificMiou to bo nu^surod. is coUrf Ihe 
method in opposition to the 

whole effect? s>odoeed by the elecmficntion tobe^roensnred. 
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HeterOStropMc (-Strp-fik), a. [f. Gr. hepo- 
Heteko- + - ffrpu^of turning +-1C: cf., Gr. arpo- 

L Turning or winding in another direction ; spec, 
in Conch, applied to univalve shells in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
‘ reversed ’ whelk. 

2 . Gr.and. Lat. Pros. ‘ Consisting of two' systems 
of different metrical form : as, a heterostrophic 
song or choric passage ’ (Cent. Dicl^. . ■ . 

So Hetero'stroplio'ns a. = pree. i ; .Hetero- 
strophe, Hetero’strophy, the condition of being 
heterostrophic. 

i8^ Mayne Exf>6s. Lex.t Heterosireplius (Cortctujl.\ 
applied to a spiriralve shell in which_ the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the Physa heUro~ 
stropha : heterostrophous. 1884 CoszelVs Ettcycp Piet., 
Heteroztropiie, the reversal of the direction in which the 
spire of a shell turns. 

Heterostyled (hcteruiStaild), a. Bot. [f. 
Hetero- + Style + -ED 1 ^.] Having the styles or 
pistils of different individual plants of different 
lengths relatively to their stamens ; the same as 
heteromorphic or heterogonous. 

1876' Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants may be illustrated in the primrose. 1877 
Amer. ymt.Se. Ser. in. 82 Mr. Darwin’s term [Hwtorfhisni} 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dtmcrrpkic . . This has been supplied by Hilde> 
brand, in Germany, who has introduced \.Bot. Zeii. 1871] 
the term heterostyled and the counterpart koMostyled.^ 

So Heterostylism, He*terostylyi the condition 
of having the styles of different lengths relatively 
to the stamens ; heteromorphism, heterogony. 
Heterostylous a. — Heterosttled. 

x87§ Bennett & Dyer Sack^ Bot. iii. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with herma|)hrodite flowers, — Dimorphism 
(or Heterostylism! .. In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short .style and long filaments, 1876 
Darwin in Life fp Lett. (1892) 53 This account was pub- 
lished before 1 had discovered the meaning of heterostylism. 
1887 Ward ir. Sacltd Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is al-«iO employed in the case of heterostylous flowers, 1887 
Goebel. Morpkol. Plants 405 A further method for securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
specie.s is heterogony iheterostyly), 

Heterotactons (-tK-ktss), a. [f. Gr. Irfpo- 
Heteeo- + To/cr-of ordered, arranged + -ocs.] 
Characterized by hetcrotaxy. a. Anat. and Bot. 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged, 
b. Geol. W'ithout regularity of stratification. 

a 1889 G. K« Gilbert in Worcester's Suppl.^ Heterotao- 
lous mountain mass, 

Heterotaxy (-teksi). [f. Gr. irepo- Hetebo- 
+-Tafia, f. rdf 15 arrangement.] 

1 . Anat. and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

x8^ Mayne Expos. Le.x.^ Heterotaxia., applied by 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire to those complex anomalieis which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally : heterotaxy. 1882 Card. Chron. XVIII. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported .,as partial heterotaxy. X897 
Brit. Med. fpTil. 28 Aug: 34 Tlie anomaly known as betero- 
taxy, or iranspositio viseerum totalis. 

2 . Geol. Want of uuiformity in stratification 
(Worcester SuppL 1889). 

Heterotomic (-tp-mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. ^repo- 
Hetero + -To/xos cut + “10 ; cf, Gr, to^ik 6 s of or 
for cutting.] = next, sense i. 

x886 .Syd. Soc, Lex.,, Heteroiomie,. .applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alcernate divisions are dissimilar. 
Seterotomous (-p‘t6m3s',a. [as prec. + -ous,] 

1 . Bot. Applied to a perianth having unequal or 

dissimilar divisions. X847 in Craig. 

2 . Min. Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. *864 in Webster. 

Heterotopy (heterp-tJpi). JPhys. [ad.mod.L. 
heterotopia taiso in Engl- use), f. Gr, krepo- He- 
tero- + -TOTTia, f. TOTTos placc.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement : a. Bath. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist, b. Biol. 
(See quot. 1879.) 

X876 tr. Wagneds Gen.^ Pathol. 355 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur in a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia). 1879 ir. Haechers 
Evol. Man I. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingeneiic inddenis of evolution depend in great measure 
on a gradually occurring displaccfnent of the phenomena.. 
Ijj' adaptation to the changed conditions of embr^'onic exist- 
ence.— -This di<placement may affect either tbe place or the 
lime of the phenomena. — If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy; if the latter. Heterochrony. Hid. 33 Displacement 
of position, or hetcrotopy, especmlly affects the cells or ele- 
jneniary parts which compose the organs; but it also affects 
the organs ibemselves. 

Hence Hcteroto*pic, Hetero'topous adjs.j of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of beterotopy; 
Hetero'toplsm^ HKTEBOTOPy. 

X878 Bell Ce^nbauds Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by >isu.al organs forbids us to suppose ih.at 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is m favour 
of these beicrotopic organs having been independently dif- 


ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. Hcuchet s 
Evol. Man I. i. 13 An analogous heterotopism affects the 
primitive kidneys in tbe higher Vertebrates. 

Hetero'tropal (-p tra'pal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
I repterpon-os turning another way (f. irepo- Hetebo- 
+ -T/)oiros turning) + -AL.] = H etebothopods. 

X842 Brands Diet. Sei. etc, Heterotropal, a term applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter; that is to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex. 
x&^ Trens. Bet. 588/x Heterotropal, lying parallel with the 
hilum. A term applied only to the embiyo. 

Heterotropic C-trffP''')) Physics, [f. as 
pree. + -lo: cf. Gr. rpom/cot of or pertaining to 
turning.] = Anisotbopio, Alolotbopic. 

1885 Watson & Bubbory Math. Th, Elfctr, d* Magn.^ I. 
203 I'hese ratios .. have a determinate value at every point 
in a heierotropic medium, but may vary from point to point. 
Seterotropons (-frtrdpss), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -0U8.] = Hemituopoos 2. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. aoq Embryo sujjposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous (that is, to have its radicle 
not turned towards the hilum). Ibid. 229 In Rhinanthacem 
it mast beantitropousor heterotropous. 1857 Henfrey 
Bot. § 240 Another condition [of the ovule] is more rarely met 
with, the rtm^hitrofious or heterotropotps or hemiatiatro/ons, 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc. : see Heteboodsian. 
HetfuU, obs. h Heatful passionate. 

£1470 Henry Wallace 11. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude, 

Heth(e, hep, obs. forms of Heath, Height, 
t Hethei v, Obs. rare. Also 3 Omt. h£Bppnn. 
[a. ON. hxCa to mock, scoff at, f. hdS scoffing, 
mocking.] To mock, scorn. 

c X200 Ormin 13682 And alle ha J>att..haebenn upponn oJ>re 
menn hurrh here modijnesse. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, x. 
37 V-here thou me nou, hendest in helde, Navy the none 
harmes to hethe. 

tSe*tlieIy« a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 
heepsli^, hey thlik, hethH, 4 hejieliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a. ON. adj,, ludicrous, contemptible, 

h^Mliga scornfully, mockingly, f. hdH : see prec.] 

A. adj. Ludicrous, to be held in derision. 
rx35o Bir Tristr. 2897 To wiuc on our kinde HeJ>eljche 

holdeji he. 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisively, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME. phrase hetheli leien to think 
scornfully of, to scorn : see Let v. 

CX200 Ormin 7408 pabatt bstenn h£>eli3 Off Godess ball^he 
lare. Ibid. 13272 patt he ne let nohht His.s^unngre 

forr to follshenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 2606 (C^it.) Agar was 
.. heythlik lete of btr lauedi. Ibid. 246^ (GCtt) Helhli 
\Trin. scomefulyl \>aX bthuted him. c 1325 Metr. Horn. « 
Forthi he schroudes his bodi And lates of pouer men hetheli. 
la xi^oti Morte Artk. 268 His senatour has sommonde me, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely in my. halle, wyth 
hey ny ios wordes. 

t Hethen, adv. Ohs, Forms : 3 holien, 3-5 
hepen, hethen, (3 heo 5 en, hepexin, 4 heden, 
heipen, -in, he:^hen, open, hipen, 4-5 hethin, 
-yn, -ene, 5 hethinne, -un, hithinne). [Early 
ME,, a, ON. he^an tSw. hdden, Da. hedeti), S. root 
of He pron.] = Hekce, 

CX2O0 Triu. Coll. Horn. 185 HeSen to fare to siker wuni- 
enge, rxxoo Ormin 15570 Gap till, and berepp hebenn ut 
Whattlike bise c 1250 A'jr. 1644 Hu fer ist 

he?en to lalant a 1300 Cursor M. 7578 (Colt.’, I red 
timebo^ (AVi/j;7Cheythen]fle. rx. Ibid 8229 iG6tt.) 

‘Sal nan he .^id, ‘ ^ra heden lO/Aneben] stir'. ^1330 
R. Bbunnk C^nr/r. (x8io) 26 After nj'en and tuenty ^ere 
dede him hiVen nam, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 408 ‘ Fare well. . 
for y mot heben fonden.* C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2542 pat sho was likly hethin to pas. 1500 Chester PI. 
(Shaks. Soc.) It. 56 Or I hethen wyn This cole sbalbe myne. 
b. With from. 

<1x300 E. E, Psalter zfm. (exv,) t 8 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld b^t isse. a 1300 Cursor M. 22678 Right vnlt]o b® 
abime fra hefjcn, 1340 Hami^le Pr. Consc. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle has, pat fra hethen in cliarii6 gas. 

Hence t Hethenfbrth, -forthward, -foarward 
advs. - Henceforth, etc. + Hethensith, depar- 
ture, decease. + Hethenward aitv., away from 
here, hence, 

c Z200 T-nn. Coll, Horn. 65 Do<f giwer lichame heSenfortJ 
to hersumiende clennesse. a 2300 E. E. Psalter 2 Fra 

heben forth into wcrid bat Iwe. CZ340 Cursor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now heyben forwarder cx^io N, Ix>ve Bona- 
vent. Mirr. 1 . J05 (Cibbs MS.), 1 schal neuer heben forth- 
W’ardc fele oght of hem. 

^ H^ll- Horn. X25 pe wundcrliche heSen si6 of 

lire louerd seint iohan baptiste. Ibid. 141 Hwu wundcrlicb 
was his hjder-cume..and hwu siker his htSensiS. 

549 ® A35 faemm langeb’ he^ennwrurd, And 
upp till hcoffntss blisse. a 1400 50 Alexander 734 Hy b® 
bethen-ward \.Dubl. hjmeward), pou balhill. 

Hethen, hepen, heSen, olis. ff. Heathen. 
Hethenesse, hepenes, -inesso, obs. ff. Hea- 
thenesse. Hether, -most, obs. ff. Hitheb, etc. 
t Hether, corrupt f. Helder adet., rather. 
c 1550 Latimer Serm. (1562) 245 b, I will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you. .then curiously to recite [etc.J. 

1 “ Hetlliiig, vbl. sh. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. 
hffipinng, 3-4 hepingr, 4 -yng, hethinge, eth- 
yls®! 376 hething, (.SV:, 5 beithing, -ding, hoy- 
den, -din, bathing), [a. ON. hading scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f. h^a Hethe v.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery ; scorn, contempt ; dishonour, 
c 1200 Ormin 240 pait icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 


habinng butenn chilldre. <t 1300 Cursor M. 15881 pe feltms 
logh him til bething. c 1386 Chaucer Peeve's T. 190 Alias, 
quod lohn, the day that 1 >vas born; Now are we dryve til 
hethyng and til scorn. cx4So Henrvson Mot. Pab. 10 At 
the last shee saide halfe in hathiDg. <*1460 7'otimeteybUsi. 
(Surtees) 236 Both on cmest and on hethyng. ?o 25 ooP 4 /« 
to J'laydi, Adc young man sterl uponhisfeit, And hebe^' 
to lauchc For heydin. 1535 Stewart Cro«. Scot, III. 265 The 
Scottis men.. Bot scorne and hething send to him aganc. 
CX540 Pilgr. T. 388 in Thynnc Animadv. 88 Abjurj’d, and 
to hething scornyd. 

b. An object or cause of scorn or derision. 
a X300 Cursor M. 15412 Hald yee it na hething,' <1x340 
Hawpole Psalter xxxvii. 7 Comm., Swa makis he me hu 
hetbynge, CX460 Towneley Piyst. (Surtees) 174 What, 
dewillc, wille he be there? Tbis hold I great hethjiig. 
Hence t He'tbingfulfl., scornful, contemptnons. 
exyyoBesir. ytvy^gss Bourdlull among buemes, blithe 
of his wordis, Hethyugfull to haihels, but it harmyt not 
Hethinne, var. Hethen adv., Obs. Hethnes, 
•nesse, obs. ff. Heathenesse. Hethnical: see 
Heathenic. Hethon, -nn, -yn, var. ff. Hea- 
then, Hethen. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Hate v., 
Hjght v.^ -iNG. Hetique, obs. f. Hectic. 
Hetire, var. Heteh Obs. 

(I Setinaill (he*tman). Also 8 hettman, 9 
attaman. [Polish hetman captain, commander 
*= Boh. hejtinan., Little Russ, hetman (Russ, efa- 
man). Believed to be derived from Ger. 
tnaun captain, app. through early mod.G. heubt- 
mantf and Boh. heitman.} 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countiies formerly united or subject to it; whence 
still retained as a title among the Cossacks. 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1592-1654, ‘the hetman 
of the Cossacks ' was a semi-independent prince or viceroy. 
His title and authority were at first continued after the 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in 1654 ; 
but tbe power and privileges of the office were gradually 
curtailed and alxilished. At present the title ‘ Hetman (u/a- 
fuan) of all the Cossacks ' is an appanage of the Ccsarcvitcb, 
who is represented by a ‘hetman by delegation’, for each 
of the territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack cbiefc ha\-e 
also the title eiiaman). 

17x0 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 19 Every town w 
like a little common-wealth, and has its owa Hetman^ot 
(^ptain, cho'^en yearly. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) 
Ixxxii. 374 His brother .. is now Helroan of the C(x^sacK 
in the Ukraine . . Ibis is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. ibe 
most lucrative of any employment in the empire.^ 1799 
W. Tooke Vieto Russian Etnp, I. 400 Ibis .submission Ito 
Russia] took place in tbe year x6|4 under the hetman 
Bogdan ^melnitzki. Ibid, ^03 The insignia of the heting 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the borse>uil, 
kettle-drums, and ibe national signet. 2828 BvnoHjVasePptt 
iii, The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold, 

Cycl. Vlll. 7p/i In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king of 
(Poland) .. appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them (Cossacks). 1894 Daily Hews 23 Oct. 5/3 The Cars 
Body Rejiimenl of Cossacks .. receivett a congratufato^ 
telegram from the Czar . . ‘ I drink with your hcimaa (the 
Cezarewitch) the health of the regiment 
Hence Be*tmanate, He'tmansbip. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 6/x During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant, 2881 Atbt' 
nxum 3oJuly 247/2 Kostomarof .. has completed an e.xtcn- 
sive monograph upon the Hetmanship of Mazeppa. 
Hett^e, oIjs. ff. Heat sb.. Meat v. linf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Het. Hetten: see Hight ». 
Hetter, Hetur, var. HETERa., Obs. Hettrand, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. Hatbed. 

Heu, obs. form of Hew, Hue. 

Hench, hooch (hKX)i An exclama- 

tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High' 
land fling. Hence Hencli z>. intr., to litter this 
x 87 x C. Gibbon Loch of Gold xxx, Tbey flung about with 
might and main, and deafening ‘hoochs’ that would 
served for a war dance. x 8 o 6 J. Lumsdem Poems 43 
and lasses lap and skirled Cried ‘Heuch!’ like warJocj^ 
driven Clean g>'le. Ibid. 237 They danced, theysnappih 
an’ heuched awa’, 

JSeuch, var. of Heugh, obs. Sc. pa. t. of He'Y* 
Heue, obs. f. Heave, Hew, Hive. Heued,obs.i. 
Head, Heuene,obs.f, Even Heaven. Heu- 
frasy, obs. f. Euphrast. Heug, obs. f. Huge. 
B[eu-ga*8e, phrase. The view-halloo in ottcf' 
hunting; used inlerjectionally tind sb. 

x^z"] Bporiing Mag. XX. 104 Mr. Treby’s Harriers., 
hovered an otter. ‘ Heu gase 1 heu gase I ' wa-s 
from the lungs of many a tough one. 2828 Ibid. XXL 300 
The heugase, heugase (the view screech of the oticr-huntw 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. {Heu gase\ 
is still used in North VVales and Shropshire. .It is ^ 

the present customary cry with the Hawkslone Otter 
Hounds. F. T. Elworlhy.) ,. . 

Setlgh., Leucll (hi«x)> ‘S’r. and north, dtoi. 

Forms ; 4 hogh, 5 hougli, 5-6 howch, (5 huwe, 
6 hew, hewche, heuche, hucho), 5- heucb; 
heugh, (9 dial, heuf ). [Sc. (and north Eng.) icpr* 
of ME, hegk, OE./idhf f. ablaot grade hafth’ Oi 
Hang v. (cI. Goih. faurahdh curtain). Cf. Hoe/p* » 
How also, for form, Cleuch, Clouch; and, 
for later phonolog)’, Sc. bezteh, beiv=Bovcii.] 

L A precipitous or hanging descent; a craggy 
or rugged steep; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. ^ 
n 2300 Cursor M. 25826 (GOlL) And rugged him >'nreKinn 
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bath oner hil and hogh \_Cott, ogh, Fair/, scogh, Trin. 
slowje; r/w^woghj. 22202 (Cott.) Ouer hogh to lepe 

his hals to brek Iso altered in others]. ^■i42sWyn- 
TOUM Crow, v». iv. 93 The Kyng. .Oure a Hewch gert cast 
hym downe, Doggls ttl cte his caryowne. Ibid. viii. xxxviii. 
92 Sum flede downe oure |>e Hwe. CX450 St. Cutkbert 
(Surtees) 5549 Him thoght ]>at abouen hough he and 
his men lay sure ynogh. *5x3 Douguas yEneis i. iv. 13 
To se the hewis on ather band is wondir. 1549 Conipi. 
Scot. vi. 39 Vndir ane hingand heuch I herd mony hurlis 
of slannirs ande stanis that tumlit doune. xS 97 Mont- 
gomerie Chirrif ^ Siac 37 Euery blome on branche and 
bewch..hang their heidis out ouir the hewch. *609 Skene 
tr. Quart. Attach, c. 48 § 10 (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
Strang horse caries ane man.. over ane craig, or heuch. 
<2x796 Burns SaN£’y ^Siutfucr's a Pleasant Time\ The 
water tins o’er the heugh. 18x5 Scott Guy AT, xxvi, From 
the top of a heu^h or I roken bank, [he] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 Whitby Closs.j Heufy 
ox'Hcughy a steep hill-side. x8^ Crockett Raiders 39 The 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seaward. 

2 . A glen or ravine with steep ovethanging braes 
or sides; a clench. 

<rz4So Henryson Mar. Fab. 27 Then was bee blyth, and 
in ane heuch him hid. 1549 Cuwt//. i'cc?/, vi. 40 Al. ctyit.. 
as it hed bene ecco in ane heu heuch. 1753 Stewart's Trial 
203 At the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
nakeigh in Koalifnacoan, he heard a whistle. i8ox Leyden 
Gloss, to Ccmpl. Scot. 

3 . The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
(^quarry hengK) ; an excavation for coal, originally 
open ; a coal-pit ; Jig. a pit. 

XS92 (see Coal-heuch]. ^ 159* Early Rec. Mitu Scot. (1878) 
65 That hisgracissubjectis micht hawe asecuritieto tak thair 
hewis. 178$ Borns A adr. to Deil iii, Tho' yon lowin heugh's 
thy hame, lliou travels far. X808-25 in Jamieson. 

4 . Comb, heughman, a miner, collier, 

x8x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1B27) ti The Hysart 
heughmen left their places O' darkness now, and wash't 
their faces. 

Hengll, ifti. Also y heuk. An exclamation 
of surprise; hollo I (Cf. Hewgh, Whew.) 

x668 ETHEREDCs.S'Aff Would i/SheCouldw. ii, Heuk ! sly 
girl and madcap, to ’em, to ’em, to ’em, boys, alou 1 1852 
W. Anderson Expos. Popery U878) 128 Heugh! Cardinal I 
revealed at laijt ! 1890 \V. A. Wallace Only a Sister f ij6 
Heugh 1 What a fellow 1 am 1 1 never asked her what she 
was doing here 1 

Heui, Heuid, Houine, obs. ff. Heavy, Head, 
Heaveh. Heuk, var. Hedge int., Huke Ois. 
Henlandite (hiii-lSndait). Mitt. [Named 
1822 alter H, Uealand, an English mineralogist: 
see -ITE.J A mineral of the Zeolite group ; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 

jBzzEdin. Phil. yml. VI. 1x2 The Stilbiteandthe Heulan- 
djte. x8s* Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min, 439 Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
445 Heulanditc occurs principally in aniygdaloidal rocks. 

Heiimati -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 
Heureka, the proper spelling of Eukeka, * I 
have found (it)*, q.v. 

x8o6 J. Qvj.HKis'e. Birds Scot. 28 The Syracusan's voice did 
not exclaim l‘he grand Heureka with more rapturous joy. 
Heuretic (hiure*tik), sb. rare. [ad. Gr, etpe- 
inventive, ingenious, f. €vpi(j/<€iv to find.] The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logie App. (i866) II, 230 That 
which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but of that which we 
think about.. ha.s been called Heureticy in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 

Heuristic vhimi-stik), a. (sb.) [irreg. f. Gr. 
(stem ripe-) to find, app. after words in 
-istic from vbs. in -iffw, -izE ; cf. Ger. heuristik, 
-isch-l Serving to find out or discover. 

x86o Whf.well in TodkuntePs Acc. W.'s IVks. (1876) II. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery as a 
kind of I-ogic, I must take a new name for it, Heurustjc, for 
example. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant ii. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive : they enable us to ask 
a question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Smith tr. 
PJIeiderePs Devel. Tlieol. iv. L 321 Its proper place as an, 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

B. =Hbuuetic. 

x86o Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 35 fed. 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or the Art of Discovering truth. 
Heurt(e, var. Hurt, roundel. 

Heurtieberry, variant of Hortleberbt. 
Heve, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave, obs. f. Hive 
sb. Heved, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave ; obs. 
f. Head. 

Heveene (hr*vxirn). Chem. [f. Hevea name 
of the S. American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc + -ENE.] An oily hydrocarbon, C4H4, of 
amber-yellow colour ; the least volatile product of 
the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

^x838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Heveene Ls an 
oily body, xSss j W. AAIiLLERA'/fW.C/fr/«. (1867)111.656. 
■h Seveld-hed. Obs. rare. [With heveld cf. 
MHG. hevelte vault of the sky, kettieUe vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG. himilizij ceiling, 

canopy.] ?A canopied bed, a tent-bed. 

CI230 Hall Meid. ex pat wcdlakes heueld bed nawt ham 
ne ihente. 

tHeven, Obs. Forms: i bafenian, 4 
heaenen. [OE. OHG. h^bitiSttf hife~ 


it 6 tty early MHG. OTeut. type *hat{nd* 

jatiy habandjany £. *ka'bano~, pa. pple. of *hafjan to 
tike, take up, lift; see Heave.] Irani. To raise, 
lift up, exalt, lit. andy%. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1574 Wapen hafenade, heard be hiJtum. 
X3.. Garv. Gr. ATw/. 349 Such an askyng is heuened so 
hy3e in your sale. 13- . E. E.Allit. P. B. 24 As he heuened' 
a5t happez & hyjt hem hermedez. Ibid. 506 Bot Noe .. 
heuened vp an auler & halted hit fayre. Ibid. 920 Owre 
fader hatz. -hijly heuened hi hole fro hem pat am combred. 

t Heven, Obs. Also 4 heuin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. hefna (Da. hevtUy Sw. hammi).] a. irons. 
To avenge, b. intr. To take vengeance. 

<1x300 Cursor AT. 4326 Rcu his res sal he sare, Or 
heuen (v. r. venge] his harm wit foil mare. Ibid. 1x802 Hxs 
wranges godd on him sal heuen. ^1400 Destr. Troy 2083 
But hou put he, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
hi harme in a hegh yre. 

Hence *h Heveningr [ON. hefning\y vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

2303 R. Brunne Hantil. Synne 9763 But God, that for- 
geteth nohyng, He sente hariore gretc heuenyng. 

Heven, -in, -yn, obs. ff. Heave v.. Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves. Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff. Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Head. 
Hevior, var. of Havieb, gelded deer. 

Hew (bii/V V. Pa. t. hewed (hii/d) ; pa. pple. 
hewn (hii 7 n), hewed. Forms: 1 h6awan, beBu- 
■wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 bev^e, (6-7 beavr), 
4- hew. wPa. Aand//&.; seebelow. [ACom.Teut. 
vb, ; originally reduplicated. OE. kMwan=^ 0 ¥nz. 
haway howay OS. hauuany hauwan (MLG. houweity 
hoivetiy hoggeuy MDu. hauweHy kouweny Du. 
hotiwen ) ; OHG. houwan (MUG. houweity Ger. 
kaneit)y ON. kgggva (Sw. huggOy Da. hugge\ 
Goth. *haggwan (not recorded) ; Pa. t., OE. hcoWy 
pi. hiowon^OS. heity pi. keuwun (MDu. 

(hau)f honwen)y OHG. hto, kiuy pi. hiormtUy 
hittwen (MHG. hiUy hie, pL hiuweuy hieweny 
Ger. kiehy -^/z), ON. hJ 6 y pi. hjoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE. hiawen = OS. gikotrwan (MDu. gehoit- 
wttiSy OHG. gikouivan (MHG. gehouwen, Ger. 
gehauen)y ON. hdgg{v)ifm ; OTeut. type *hauw-y 
pa. t. hehaU’i pple. hauwan- pre-Teut. 

*kow - : cf. OSlav. kcfvf, kervaii, to forge, Lith. kdttju 
{kdiilt) to strike^ ^orge, hovh battle. The original 
reduplicated preLappeared in OE.as blow. In ME,, 
this fell together with the pres, stem kdaw-y under 
the form hew. But a weak pa. t. kewede appeared 
in the 14th c., and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form. A weak pa. pple. hewed also occurs from the 
14th c., but has never been so common as the strong 
hewettj hewn. (The weak pa. t and pple, found in 
MHG., MLG., and MDu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houwSni some refer the weak 
tenses in Eng, to a wk. OE. *^heawtan.') Derivatives 
from the same root are Hag v.^. Hag sb.^j sb.^y 
Hat j^.I] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 , Fa. i. a, strong. 1—3 beow, 3 beuw, heou, 
hen, 3-6 bew, -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 bew5, bu5, 5 
hue, beucb). 

a goo yudith 304 Linde heowon. c 2205 Lay. 7480 Hard- 
liche heo heowen. Hid. 9796 Hco..bardHche heuwen. 
c 1300 Havelok 2729 He grop he swerd. .And hew on haue- 
lok, ful god won. at33o<?r«f/456Eihcr huj on oh«rfasle, j 
2382 Wyclif I Sam, xi. 7 Either oxc he bewj into gobetis. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 7681 (He] hue hym to dethe. <;x42o 
Amurs o/A rih, xlvi, On belmis ihai heuen. i43o-'4o Lydg. 
Bochas HI. viil (1554) 80a, They his right (hand) hugh of by 
y'' wrist. 1470-85 MALORY^r//<z<rx.xxx,Thus lhey,,hewe 
on helmes and hawberkes. 

B. weak. 4- hewed, (4 heud, bcwid(e, 5-6 
Sc, bewit, 6-8 bewdk 

4ZX300 CKrjt?r it/. 2497 (G6tt,)Soa langhaiheud[C<?//.heu, 
Trin. hewj on helm and schild. r 1400 Vwaine ^ Caw. 641 
(Matz.) Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldes. c X470 Henry 
Wallace v. .845 He . . Hew'yt on hard with dyntis, 1535 
CovERD. Isa. xxxviii. 12 He hewed me of. 2715 [see B. 4 c], 

2 . Pa. pple. a. strong. 1 hdawen, 3-7 hewen, 

(3 Orm. haewenn, heuen, beun, 4 bewiin,h0we, 
6beawen,hewin,6-7 -yii,7hewghen); 7— hewn. 

c 1200 Ormin [see B. 4 b] a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 
no He hath hewe..a burthen of btcrc. 13., Cavi. ^ Cr. 
Knt. 210 pe graj’n-.ofgolde hewen. 1388 Wyclif Ceu. vi. 

14 Trees hewun and planed. <2x533 Ld.Bernf.rs Huon 
xlvi. 153 , 1 had rather be bewyn a! to peaces. 1615 W. Law- 
son Orck. 4 Card. (1626) 10 This forme which I have, .rough 
hewen. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) III. 211 An oratory 
hewn out of tne rock. 18^ (see B. c]. 

B. weak. 4- hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc. -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Couse. 372 Lymmes . . pat er hewed fra 
be body. 2382 Wvclif Gen. xxii. 3 Whanne he had hewid 
his wode. 2563, 1634 [see B. 7]. 

B. Signification. 

I, iiitr. E To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon. 

In later use often an absolute or elliprical use of some of 
the special trans. senses. 

I ^993 Battle of Afaldon 324 Swa he on 3 am folce fjTmest 
! code, heow and hynde o 3 <hct he on hilde jecranc. e 2205 
I Lay. 28031 He bigou to hewene hardliche swi 3 e. 1:2300 


[see A xtt]. cx^aSir Feruvih. 3341 Ech on obex gan to 
hewen. ^2400 Maundev. (Ruxb.) xxt. 94 Men hewez with 
a hacchet aboute pe foie of be tree. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixiii. 34 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wrichtis 
hewand vpone the strand. 1605 Sylvester Du Eartas it. 
iii. I. 313 Then with their swords about them keenly heaw. 
2607 Rowlands Guyy Earl Warw. 42 Guy hews upon him 
with his blade. x^Drvden 11.659 He hews apace: 

the double bars at length Ycild to hisa.xe. 1828 Scott A. A/. 
Perth xxxtv. The front lines, hewing at eath other with 
their long swords. 2829 Southey S:r T. More 1 . 285 He 
hewed among the Moors to the right and lefL 

i:243o Lydg. ChichrtK fy Bye. in Dodsley O. P. XII. 334 
For alweys alte the countre taile Theyr tunge clappith & 
doth hewe. 2710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2^9 Hack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr, 

C. Proverb, 


ri330 R. Brunne (3810) pr pat hewis ouer his 

heued, J>e chip falles in his ine. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
I. ix. (Skeat) j. 20 He that heweth to hie, with chippes he 
mme lese his sight. 1546 J. Heywood Prm'. (1867) 67 But 
this prouerbe precheth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest the chips fall in thine iye. 1597 hloNTCOMERiE 
Cherric If Slae 383 To late I knaw, quba hewis to hie, The 
spaii sail fall into bis eie. 

II. Irani. 2 . To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool ; to cut with swinging strokes of a sharp in- 
strument, as an ax or swonl ; to chop, back, gash. 

975 O. E. Ckron. (Parker MS.> an. 937 Ymbe Bnmn.3n 
hurh bord weal clufan, heowan htaholinde hamora lafan. 
C993 Battle of Alaldon i8r Da hine heowon haSene scealcas, 
eiooo iELFRic On O. ^ Al. lest. (Gr.) 18/22 Johannes 
pa heow f’ast hors mid ham spuran, cxeos Lav. 30406 To- 
gadere gunnen resen peines riche, .heouwen he^e helmes, 
scanden ha brunies. 23.. Guy fParzv. (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mine heued of smite. .Oper hewe me wijyswerdes kene. 
2450-70 Gotagros fy Caw. 702 Helmys of bard steill that 
hatterit and heuch- 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 259 To 
bee hackt and hewen in the fieldc with the edged weapons. 
2596 Sfenser F, Q. VI. L 37 T’hey hew’d their helmes, and 
plates asunder brake. 2784 Cowfer Tirocinium 303 The 
bench .. Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiii, His casque and 
armour, .were hewn and battered by a hundred blows, 

3. To ent with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in sire, or the like ; to shape with 
cutting blows of ax, hammer and chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the result in shape or 
size. Rough hew. see JtouoH-HEW v. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xiv. [xl.] (2890) 296 Da heowon 
heo )>one stan, swaswySe swa heo meahton, CX205 Lav. 
a6;,6o Men h&t cu'Sen bseuwen stane. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De A R. xvn. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & hordes. .araied 
and hewe and planed. 25*6 Pilpr. Per/. (1531) 14a The free 
mason setteth his prentysc first Jonge tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones. 2575-80 Baret A Iv. H 413 To cut out gros.scty ; to 
hew rough. 1617 Morvson I tin. ir. 297 His successours . . 
should polli.^b the stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. J, i. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish’d Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue. 27x9 De 
F oe Crusoe i. iv, Ifl wanted a board, I had., to cut down a 
tree . . and hew it flat on either side with my axe. 1825 J. 
Nichouson Oferat. Mechanic 204 The breast U drested 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of a circle. 2850 Pres- 
cott Pent II, X45 The mountain was hewn into steps. 2851 
llluslr. Catal. Gt. Exlub. 964 On account of the great size 
♦ .they had to be hewn down considerably before they could 
be sawed, Afod. Masons hewing stones for the building. 

4 . To cut with nn ax or the like so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use ; to cut coal from the seam. 

cicxoo Laws of Ailfred c. 12 ‘Schmid) Gif mon o^res wudu 
baerne^ odffe heaweS unaliefedne. <21310 [see A 2 «]. 
CZ340 Cursor AT. 1724 (Fairf) Now. .sir noe..hew 
timbre pat sulde h^rio. 1388 Wyclif fosk, ix. 21 That 
thei hewe trees and here watris in to the vsis of al the 
multitude. 25x8 Act 4 Hen. Vllly c. z § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. 2611 Bible 2 Kin^s 
V. 6 Command thou, that they hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon, 1794 Mbs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xv, Even 
the groves of mulberry-trees had been hewn uy the enemy 
to light fires. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref II. 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fi-thing, and of hewing wood. 
2865 Hurst Jolmian vii. 428 We each took a pick and hewed 
a small portion [of coal], 2B93 Nfasham N. C. Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at s-^d. per score. 

b, esp. with dowuy to the groundy and the like. 
Also to hew uPy to cut up by the root. 

cxzoo Ormin 9285 Illc an tree .. Shall hi he grand beon 
hmwenn upp. ^2290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 245/160 And hewe 
a-doun tree. <z 2300 Cursor M. 8S07 Son ^ tre was 
heun iGott. heuen, Fair/, hewen] dun. 1423 Pilgr. Soxvle 
(Coxton 2483) IV. iii. 50 A grete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a beme. 1526 'i indale L/ike iii. 9 Euery tree iherforc 
which bringeth not forth good fruie shalbe hewen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. 2584 Pow cl Lloyd’s Camhia 221 [He] 
caused the woodes to be hewen downe. 1862 Stanley Tew. 
Ch. (1877) I. XV. 301 Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

c. To cut down or bring to the grouttdj etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 


: ; to slay with cutting blows- 

r24oo SongRolandsj^. I shall bet hy'S wen and hew hjTn 
ground. Ibid. 748 He heuelhe doun hethyn O'D 
any. 2^0 tr. Verderds Romani of Rom. HI- 214 
yants. .cut and hewed down all beforcthem. ^ 7 JS~^ , 

iad\u 10 And hewd the enormous giant to the 
24 R. Falconer Eoy. (1760) 25 You 
5 s] do«Ti with your Cutlasses. X847MRS. A. 

• 4 'jtt 176 The defenders fled into the stree^, where they 
:re hewn down fay the swords of them enemjes. ^ 

5 . To sever (a part from the whole) b>' a cutting 

^ .rr t\T cimilnr 


extension. 
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rxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxu 8 Sume beowun hsera treowa 
bosas and strew^un on |>one weg. c 13*0 Seuyn Sag;. (W.) 
592 The gardiner. , Hew aw-ai the bough. 2340 [see A. 2 PI. 
a 1400-50 Alexantier 3433 pan bad he bernes haira to byrid 
hewe of J>aire hedis. CX489CAXTON BlanchardynyXvA- 
265 He smote & hewe bothe legges & armes from the 
bodyes. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvn. Jidia) 137 Many 
Spurres hewen off the heeles. 2625 Body of Man 

410 Hewen out of the dcepe quarries. 2849 Freeman 
Archil. 1. 1. V. 91 The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewTi away. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 11. 226 The 
man who. .hews off their bands and feet. 
fig. c 2440 York Myst. xxx. 209 pis harlolt pat has hewed 
owre hart^ fro cure brestis. 2526 Tindale Roni, xL 22 Els 
thou shall be hewen of. 

6. To divide vnth cutting blows ; to chop into 
pieces. Oh. exc. as in b. 

2382 Wycuf fob xl. 25 Frendis shul hewen [Vnlg. conci* 
dent; 2388 kerue] hym, marchaundis shul deuyden hym? 
2390 Gower Con/. II, 263 She .. hew the fiesshe, as doth a 
coke, c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 6 Pyke owt he bonys, an 
hewe it, an grynd it smal in a morter. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 260 a/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. esf. with asunder, in or to pieces, small, or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

23., Coer de L. 1305 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
Al to pesys. 2382 Wyclif x Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewide 
hym into gobbetis before the Lord, c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxMv. 153 Pe prestez .. hewer pe body all in smale 
pecer. eiAoo Melayne 1332, I sail, by myghtfull god,.. 
Hewe tbi bakke in twoo.^ C2470 Henry Wallace iii. 391 
Hames and hedis he hew in sonderys fast. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. JL 339 They cut of his armes and legges, and then 
hewed his body all to peeces. 2622 Bible 1 Sam. xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces, a x66t 
Fuller WoH/ties, Essex (18401 1 . 528 Thomas Barret.. was 
from thense hayled forth, and lamentably hewyn a-pieces. 
1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xv. (R.), Him^ in a hundred parts 
Astolpho hews. 2842 James Brigand iv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince-meat. 

7 . To make, form, or produce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product). 

To hew one's way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To hew out, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc. by hewing. ^ 

a 1200 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 262 Win^eard settan,dician, 
deorhege heawan. <12300 Cwxxor^/. 6643 (Cott.) ‘ Heu be ' 
suilk tables’, he said * Als i be forwit had puruaid/. 2377 I 
Lancl. P. PI. B, XVII, 244 Ac hew fyre at a flynte. 2382 
Wyclif ha. xxii. i 5 Thou heewe out to thee heer a 
sepulchre. 2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Theron was ' 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse [etc ]. 2563 Homilies u. 
Agsf. Per, Idol, 111. (1640) 46 Car>'ed, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed. 2634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 25 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree, Drvoen 

AEnetd ix. 433 While I.«hewa passage through the sleeping 
foe. 270SADDIS0N//a/y^Vks.I8lx II.T79Alongvalleythat 
seems he^vn out on purpose to give its waters a passage. 
x86q Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 78 , 1 hewed sixt)* steps upon this 
slope. 2872 ^ Stephen Plavgr. Eur, xiu. (1854) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the ice. 
fig. *586 T, B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. Ep. Ded., This 
Flatonlcal Academic and scboole of moral philosophy . . 
hewen out of the choicest timber of all countries. 1648 
Etkon Bos. xiii. (2687) 674 Nor is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. 2822 R. G, \V allace 
15 Vrs. India 78 He determined to hewa way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks, 
t 8. Of a horse or man : To strike (one foot 
against the other) : cf. Cut v. 37. Obs, or dial. 

2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (2658) 329 When a horse trots 
so narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 16x7 Mark- 
ham Caval. HI. 74 You may make him ouerreach, or hew one 
foote ouer another. 2635 T. de Grey Compl. Horsem. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. 2828 Craven Dial., 
Hetv, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed ppl. a., cut or hacked ; hewn or 
dressed, as stone. Hewing ppl. a., that hews. 

2552 Bible 1 Khtgs vi. 36 (R.) Wyth ihre rowes of hewed 
stone, c 2570 Turberv. To Rayling Route Sycopk. (R.', To 
yeelde his hewed head to blocs. 2576-2^ Edwaroes 
Paradise Dainty Devices in Brit. Bibt. (1813) 111 , 19 Hew- 
ing axe >•« oke doth waste. 2632 Sherwood, Hewed or 
hewen, hachl. 

t Hew, sh. Ohs, [f. Hkw zr.] An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrument; hacking, slaughter; a cut or 
gash produced by hewing. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 49 Of whom he makes such 
hauockeand such hew, ITiat swarroes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 2599 A. M. tr. GalelhoueYs Bk. Physickc 
Contents, AH manner of woundcs.. ether through hewes or 
thrustes, throughe shottes, or falles. 2618 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Mer^'-lYherry-Ferry Yoy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King^did strike so many blows, As backs and Jiews upon 
one pillar shows. 

How, obs. form of Ewe, Hue, Yew. 

C247S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wflfcker 758 Hec verhica,^. hew 
. .11 ec ertxa. a hewlambe. 

HewaTile (bi; 7 *ab’l), a. rare. [f. Hew v, + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being hewn. 

iBSt a. C Ramsay Phys. Grog. ^9 Building stones. .of a 
hewame kind. Ibid. iv. (1878) 46 Quartz-rock, which is no 
longer hcwable, like ordinary sandstone. 

Hewar, ^■a^, Hueb, Ohs. Hewch, obs.f.HEuGir. 
f Hewe. Ohs. Also 1 //. hiwan, 2 //. liiwun, 
2-3 heowe,4 hewen. [OE. hhvan pi. (of 
members of a household, domestics, ME. hhven, 
liecnven, hneen, heenves and hewes pi. ; also (later) 
have sing. - ON. hjtl, hjiin, OHG. hiwtin, hftm, 
man and wife, members of the household, domes- 
tics, ^IDu.' httwen domestics (OHG. sing, hfwo 
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husband, htwa wife) ; dcriv. of htw-, Goth, hciwa ^ . 
household (in heiwafrattja, Mk. xiv. 14, oi«o8f- 
Gvorrjs, masler of the household, * good-man of 
the house*. Cf. Hewen, Htde-j-A-, Hind shi^, 
Hird)^ 

The Teut. hrtvO’ is thought by some to he coradicate with' 
L. fxr/p citizen,) 

A domestic, a servant. 

a 2000 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 757 Hine of slojon 
his hiwan. ^ c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 19 Ga to binum huse 
to H^um hiwum [ciiSo Hatton G.htowtxi]. 02x75 Coti. 
Horn. 225 C>a itin seSen mid bine hiwun. a 2320 in Wright 
LyricP.xM\. 114 Mur>* hit ys in hyre tour, wyth hatheles 
ant wyth heowes. 2377 Lancu P. PI. B. V, 559 He ne with- 
halt non hewe (A. vi. 42 non hyne] his hire pat he ne hath 
it at euen. Ibid. xiv. 3, I have an hous^vj'f hewen and 
children. C2386 Chaucer Merck. T. 541 O seruaunt tray- 
tour, false hoomly hewe, 2590 Gower Conf. 1 . 273 This fals 
envious hewe. .tomeih preismg into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. Heave v. ; erron. f. Hove v. 
Hewel, -ell : see Hickwall. 

Hewen, Ohs. In I hfwen, 3 hewenn. [OE. 
hlwen nent., deriv. of hho‘ family; see Hewe.] 
Family, household. 

cxooo .-Elfric Gen. xHi. 33 NimaS ba bingb* eowre hi- 
wenu bebUrfon. c 3200 Ormin 594. /Wff. ^8 patt bird wass 
i bait time 3ehatenn Ylamaress hus, and Ytamaress hewenn. 

Hewer (hu7*3j). [f. HEwt^. + 'ERk] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone ; spec, one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 

• Hardhewer. b. *Jn Lumhering, ‘One who uses 
a heavy broad-ax in squaring timber’ {Cent, 
Diet.'). 

2382 Wyclif 1 Esdras iii. 7 Thei 3eiie money to heweris of 
stonus, and to leieris. ct^o Promp. Parv. Hewar, 

secator. 2530 Palscr. 232/1 Hewer of stones, iailtevr de 
pierres. sbii H. M. tr. C'otloq. Erasmus 208 The heivers 
down of timber. 27^ Burns To Capt. Riddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, those chippers and hewers. 1802 Laboxir 
Commission Gloss., Hewers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or dress- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

e. In a colliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the seam. 

2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 35 To agree with your 
Hewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 2867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coalmining 233 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 2885 Law Times 
LXXIX. 276/2 The plaintiff. . a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Jlewers of wood and drawers of water i 
labourers of the lowest kind; drudges. (From 
Joshua ix. 21.) 

[c 2000 <Elfric Dent. xxix. it Buton wudubeawerum and 
bam be wseter berab- 2382 Wyclif Deni. xxbc. 1 1 Out taak 
the hewers of trees, and hem that beren wains.] 2535 Cover. 
DALE fosh. tx. 21 Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
2755 Man No. 25. 2 Even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are men m a lower degree. 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge xxvj, Being hut a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
she IS rheumatic 

Hewer, variant of Hder ; obs. f. Ewbb 2. 

7 1461 in Lett, No. 429 II. 75, Ij. basanes and ij. hewers. 
Hewgag (hiK-gteg). U.S. [Of recent origin. 
It has Been ssuggested that it is ‘prob. based on gctvgaxv, 
a Jew's harp M 

A toy musical instrument for children, consisting 
of a wooden tube with a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
vibration of which produces a wailing sound, 
(Humorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1858 S. Bow’les in Merriam (1685) I. 205 To-day 
Hanscombe sends a letter * all about it setting it out with 
the accompanying ‘sound of hew-gag', 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper .'.sounds the hewgag, other 
papers, .take up the cry, and repeat it. 

Hewgh, int. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling; =Hedgh, "Whew. 

1605SHAKS. Af/rriv.vi. 93 Dwell flowne Bird: i’lh’ clout, 
i' th’ clout : Hewgh. Giue the word. 

Hevp-hall, hew-hole : see Hickwall. 
Hewin, obs. form of Heaven sh. 

Hewwg (hi /7 ig), vbl. sh. [f. Hew v, + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Hew, in various senses. 

c x^oPromp, Parv. 239/2 Hewynge (or hakkynge), seccio. 
2497 Fax'al Acc. Hen. I’ll (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
^wyng of an Ankere Stoke — viijV, 2573 in Willis & Clark 
Cambpdge ^xZZ6) I. 274 Item for hewing, marking, felling 
^ and carriage. 2639 T. de Grey Compt. Horseman 41 
How TOmeth the farcin ,. by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
spur-galling. 2670 Eachard Cont, Clergy 67 He 
tails to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
Mary Howrrr F. Bremer's Greece ll.xii. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing. 

b. Comb.^ as hewhig-htife, ’pick, -stone, etc. 
2404 Durham^ MS. Sacr. Roll, j hewyng knyffe. 2622 
Lotor., Marieline, a smal! hewing picke. 2854 H. Miller 
or/;. Cf Schjn. (2858) 269 (He) brought his hewing stone .. 
“ om one of the quarries of Moray, 

Hewk(e, var. Hukb Obs., a cloak. • • 
Hewles, obs. f. Hueless. Hewmat,' -met; 

"^ont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 

Hevm (hi/ 7 n), ppl. a. ' [pa. pple, of Hew v."] 

2. Fashioned by hewing with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool ; made by or resulting from hewing. 

* 3 - • Gaw.pJ^r. Kstt. 789 Hardc hewen slon. x6oo J. Porv 
tr- Leo X Africa ii. 16B Made of smooihc .and heiven stones. 
27x3 isERKELtv Guardian No. 70^8 Small inequalities in 


the surface of the hewn stone. 2854 Ronalds & Richardsok 
Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) I. 63 The Iiev.m logs are arranged 
with their sharp edges towards the stake, a 2856 Hi Miller 
Crttise Betsey x. (1858) 16^ Having seen similar markiDri 
on the hewn-work of ancient castles. 2864 Pusey Ltd. 
Daniel viii. 48^ From the hew-m stump, which has vitality] 
a strong tree will shoot forth. 

2 . Excavated or hollowed out by hewing. 

238a Wyclif Luke xxiii. « He .. puttide him in a grant 
hewun. 2526 Tindale Ibid., He .. layed it in an heawen 
toumbe. 

tHeWster^. Obs. [f. Hsn- t'.+-STEB.] One 
who hews or hacks. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. viii. (1837) 214 Those hewsters 
drave the horses back. 

t Hewster Ohs. [f. hew. Hue jAI + -ster.] 
A colourer, a dyer. 

x6oo Chester PI., BanesCY.PK.'l, S.) 8 And then you,dtcrs 
and hewsters, Aniechrisl bringe out. 

i' Hewt. Ohs. [prob. OE. hiewet hewing, 
cutting {Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 25s), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. copch, Copse.] ?A 
copse ; a grove'. 

257s 'Turberv. Venerie 75 He muste take good heede that 
he come not too earely into the springs and hewtes where 
be thinkelh that the harte doth feede. [So 2677 in N. Cox 
Centl. Rccreat.^\', '2725 Bradley s.v. 

Ibid, 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an harte in 
small groues or hewts. 2583 Stanyhurst n, (Arb.) 

66 A tumb to Troytowne^ and mouldy tempil aneerelh 
Vowd to thegodly Ceres ; a ciperby the churche scat abydeth 
,. From diuerse corners to that hewt wee wyl make asem- 
blye. s6i6 Bullokar, Hewie, s little copse or groue. t683 
R. Holme Arsnoury Ji. 188/1 Hewts, or Springs [are] the 
places where the Deer feeds ; taken for the small Groves or ■ 
Copyes; and the Springs the greater Groves, 

i±ev?v» obs. Sc. f. iJEAvr. Hewyd, obs. f.HpED. 

Hewyn, obs. form of Even sb. 

£•2475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 801/14 AT/V hew- 
ynsterre. /^A/. 42 .a hewyniyde. Ihid. 
44 Hoc vespertmt, a hewynsongtyde. . 

Hewyn, -yne, -ynn, obs. forms of Heaven. 

Hex- (heks), Gr, ef six, not used in comb, in 
Greek, exc. as standing for e^a- Hexa- before 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chiefly in Chem. (where Hexa- 
is more regular), in sense * containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance ’ ; as htx- 
benzoate, hexbromtde, hexdecyl (= HEXADECYii), 
hexjlnoride, hexhydrie adj, (containing six hydroxjl 
molecules). 

287^ Fownes Chem. (ed. 12) ^00 Chromium forms a hex- 
fluoride. Ibid. 561 A crystalline mass, consisting^ of qum* 
tone hexbromide. Ibid. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dibenzoaie^and hexbenzoate. Ibid. S03 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields as final product, hexchlorobenzcne. 
2877 Ibid, (ed. 12) II. 160 Hexdecyl or Cetyl Alcohol. 1878 
Kinczett Client. 402 Hcxhydric alcohol of the general 
formula CuH^u-iCOHJc- . 

Hesa- (heksa), before a vowel hex~, combining 
form of Gr. six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modern technic^ 
words, some adopted from Greek, others formw 
from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. In 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacompound (see be- 
low), hexabromide, hexachloride, etc. pexabaslc 
(-b?*sik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen. He'xacanth, Hexaca’fi- 
thons adjs, Biol. [Gr. aKavBa thorn], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Kexaca'pswlor a, Bot., 
having six capsules. Hexaca’rbon a. Chem., con- 
taining six atoms of carbon : cf. Hexane. 11 Hex- 
ace (he*ksasf) Csyst. [Gr. 0/07 point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces. Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules of acetic acid or acet^’l* 
Hexachcetous (heksakrtss) a. Eniorn. [Gr.x“‘’^ 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the HexO' 
chxtie, a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those twb-winged flies which have a pro* 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexa'chronous 

a. Pros. [Gr. xpovos time], consisting of six morce; 

he.vasemic. Hexaco'lic a. Pros. [Gr. mhhov 
CoLON^], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compouudi 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon senes; 
see Hexane. HexacoraTlan, -co-ralline ZooU- 
G. [Coral.], pertaining to the fdexacorallci, '^ 
chief division of the Coralligena or corals in which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six j 
jA,one of these corals. Heaca’ctine, Hexa'o^* 
nal, -acti'nal a. Zool. [Gr. clktis, uktiv-os ra)]* 
having six rays, as a sponge-spicule. Hexacti*^^ 
a. Zool. [as prec.], pertaining to the JJexacttidx, 
a group of Actiniaria having septa in pairs, m 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexacy’cUc 
Bot. [Gr. KvtcXcs circlej, applied to Dowers having 
six dirisions of the floral cycle. Heradactyllc a., 
Hexada’ctylons a. Anat. [Gr. SaR7v\-os 
toe], having six fingers or six toes; so 
da*ctylis2n, hexadactylous condition. Ho***^" 
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drachm Nttmism. [Drachm] , a coin of the value of 
six drachmas. He*xafoil [Foil a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. He’xaglot a, 
[Gr. YAwrra tongae], written or composed in six 
languages. Heza-i'cosaue one of the higher 

paraffins, C2cH.,r4. Hexa*ldehyde Chem. = Capkoic 
or HexyL aldehyde^ CgHioO. Hexa’logy [see 
-logy], a treatise on six subjects. Hexanemous 
a. ZooL [Gr. vijfta thread], having six threads (see 
quot.). Hezapa’rtite a. [L. partitus divided], 
divided into six parts. Hexape'talold a. Bot^ 
[see Petal and -oidJ, having six divisions which 
have the appearance of petals ; so Hexapetaloi*- 
deons a. (see quots.J,. Hexape'talous a. Bot. 
[Petal], having six petals. Hexaphylloas a. 
Bot, [Gr. (p^Wov leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Eexapro'style a. Arch. [Prostyle], having a 
portico of six columns in front : cf. Hexastyle. 
Hexa^pterons a, [Gr. irrcpov wing], provided with 
six wings or %ving-like appendages. He*xaptote 
[Gr. arturos, from vTwais case], ' a noun declined 
with six cases * (Phillips 1658). He*xarchy [Gr. 
-apxfa rule], a group of six states. Hexasemic 
(-srtnik) a. Pros. [Gr. containing six 

units of time or morze. Hezase’palons a. Bot. 
[Sepal], having six sepals, Hezaspe'rznons^r. Bot. 
[Gr, ciripya seed], six-seeded (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854). Hexaste*2Uonons a. Bot. [Gr. ar-qp-ov 
stamen], having six stamens (Mayne). Hesaster 
(-E*st3i) Zaol. [Gr. aarqp star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule wth six (usually equal) rays. 
Hexasterophorous (-sesterp'forss) a. Zool. [Gr. 
•<popQs bearing], provided with hexasters, as the 
tribe Hexosterophora of silicious sponges, Hexa*- 
stichons a. Bot. [cf. Hexastich], arranged in six 
rows (Mayne 1854). Hezastigm [Gr. ariypa 
prick, mark], a figure determined by six points : 
cf. Hexagram. Hezasylla’blc a. [Gr. k^aovK- 
Aa 0 or; see Syllabic], consisting of six syllables. 
Hexatetrahe-dron =* Hexakistetr AHEDROy. 

1878 KtttGZETr Chew, loi Stadeler .. constructed 

upon them the theory of bilirubin as a *hexabasic acid. 
1880 /K A, Miller's Etem, Chew, in. i. («d. 6) 300 The 
*hexabromide CeHeBre can readily be obtained. 2870 Rol- 
LESTON Anim, Life 351 The . . •hexacanth embrj’O . . has 
become greatly distended. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 
X008 The embryo of the cestodes is provided with six book- 
lets (hence the term ^ hexacanth ')• 1854 Maync Expos. 
Lex,^ Hexacanthus having six rays .. six-rayed: *hexa- 
canthous. *775 Ash, *Hexacapsular, having six seed 
vessels, i860 Odlinc Anim. Chem. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. iS^^Syd, 
Soc, Lex.f ^Hexaceiodextrin^ a substance obtained when 
starch is heated to s6o^ C. with acetic anhydnde. 1880 
Cleminshaw yVurt^ Atom. The. 233 The ’hexachlorlde of 
ruthenium is unknown. » 8650 dljnc C/4////.66^Hexa- 

compounds, including caproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 165 Another tabulate coral, 
Pocilhpora, is a true ^Hexacorallan. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 417 Modifications of the triaxon ^■•nexactine type. 
iZjT Athemeum i Dec. 703/1 Of *hexactinian corals. 1875 
Bensett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 554 Polycarpje. Flowers 
penlacyclic or *hexacyclJc, 1B80 Paocron Eoug-/i JVays 213 
The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was *hexadactylic. 1828 \Vebster, *Hexadactylous, having 
six toes. 1807 RoBi?JSON^rr4^<7/. Grsca\.xx\\, 548 Penta- 
drachms and *hexadrachms. 1862 S. Kens. Spec. Exhib. 
vL 58 A vertical central stem rising from a wide *hexafoil- 
shaped base, ^ 1895 A ikenxnm 13 Apr. 480/3 A small m'edi® val 
paten.. sunkinhexafoil, Encycl. Relig.Knosul. 

III. 2299 The *hexaglot edition of the Psalter published at 
Rostock. 1643. 1867 W. A, Miller Chem. (ed. 4) III. 325 
*Hexaglyceric bromhydrln. 1889 IVatts' Diet, Ckcm.^ 
a soft ivaxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. x88o Miller's 
Eletn. Chem. III. 751 Normal primary '"hexaldehyde . . ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hexylale and calcic formate. Aiheuxurn-zi Jan. 134/3 
Mr. Scott’.s *hexalogy closes with what we may call a satiric 
chapter on cubic determinants. 1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Hexanemus . . Having six threads . . six-armed : *hexane- 
mous. x8xg Pantologia, *Hexapetaloid corol, in botany, 
divided so near to the base as to have the appearance of 
a six-petalled corol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 
panthus. X84S Lindley Sck. Bot.vxW, tiSsS) 129 Flowers 
hexapetaloid, irregular. X830 — Mat. Syst. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and coloured so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the *hexapeta!oideous form. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
petalous, composed of 6 leaves, as the Filix, Pulsatilla, 
etc. X7S3 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Hemetvcallis, The 
flower is tiexapetalous. 1775 Ash, *HexaphyUons. 1875 
Encycl. Bril. II. 411 The propyl®um .. as applied to the 
Acropolis .. consists of a Done *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., He.xaptems {,Bot.\, 
provided with six wings, as the capsule of the Fritillaria 
iuiperialis. {EnloJttol.), applied to the Phalxna kexaptera, 
bemuse the male seems to have a third pair of small 
wings .. six-winged: *hexapterous. 1799-1805 S.Turner 
Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. iii. vii. io6 [Eihelfriih] converted the 
Saxon States in England into an ^hexarchy. 1888 F. H. 
Hill G, Canning xxiti. 217 The Concert of Europe ,. a 
despotic hexareby of States. 1870 Bentley Bot. 2x6 A poly- 
scpalous calyx may consist of two or more parts .. *hexa- 
sepalousof six. 1863 ‘Hexasijgm (see Hexagram 2}. 1896 
Academy 28 Mar. 261/3 *^0 render the Alcaiemetre. .by two 
decasyllabic, one •hexasj’HuWc/ and one octosyllabic line. 


Hexacliord (he*ksakpjd), Jlfsts. [ad. lateGr, 

c^dxopS-or, f. Ifa- Hexa- + string, Chord. 

Cf. F. hexacordej] , 

1 . A diatonic series or scale of six notes/ having 
a semitone between the third and fourth. 

Adopted instead of the ancient Tetrachord as the unit of 
analysis, in the scheme attributed to Guido d’ Arezzo (xith.c.), 
in which all recognized notes were distributed among seven 
hexachords; see Gamut, 

1730 PiipuscH Treat. Harmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1854 Bushnan \n Cv‘c. 
Sc. (c 1865) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and descending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mus. I. 735 We look down 
upon his [Guido'sJ Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave, He' looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the Tetrachord. 

1 2 . The inten'al of a sixth. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony vni. (1731) 146 Hexachord, 
major and minor.^ 1727-41 Chambers CycL, Hexachord, in 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
moderns, a sixth.. '^h.e hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lesser, 

3 . ' A musical instrument with six strings ’ 
(Simmonds Btct. Trcule 1858). 

' Hezactinellid (he^kssektine lid), a. and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hexactiiiellids& (f. Gr. six + 
aierU (dfcrtv-) ray-f L. dim. -e//-) : see -id.] 

. A, adj. Of or belonging to the Hexactinellidte, 
a family of stiiceons sponges. 

1865 Dawson in Relics Prim. Life viii. (1897) 201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. 1879 
Nicholson Palxont. (ed. 2) I. *147 At the present day we 
find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sb. A Sponge of this family. 

1879 Nicholson Palxoui. I. 147 In the Tertiary period 
comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 

So Hezactlno‘lllnea. = prec. A {Cent, D.) 

BCesad (he*ksxd). [ad. Gr. -cS- a group 
of six. f. six.] 

1 . The number six (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a series of six numbers. 

x66o Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. x. (1687) 528/1 The Pytha- 
goreans held the number SL\ to be perfect . . ITie names of 
the Hexad arc these. 

2 . A group of six. 

‘ X879 G, Salmon Higher Plane Curves vi. (ed. 3) 234 The 
following two groups of he.xads of bitangents. Ibid., These 
T008 and 5040 nexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
gents whose twelve points of contact lie on a proper cubic. 

3 . Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of six tinits, i.e. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrib. or adj. 

x86o Koscoz E lent. Chem. 187 Six molecules of water in 
whicn half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
1877 W. A, Miller's Elem. Chem. 1. (cd. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining may represent 
six atoms of Hydrogen. 

Hence Heza’dic rr., of the nature of a hexad 
(sense 3). 

1873 Fo^vnes' Chem. (ed. xi) 251 Sulphur has.. lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds in which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic. 

Hesadecaue (he’ksadfk^'n). Chem. [mod. 
f. Gr. «£a- Hexa- + Mko. ten (for Gr, l/f/rciSc/fa six- 
teen) 4* -are.] The paraffin of the 1 6 - carbon 
series, also called Cetane. So Hezadeco’ic a. 
Hezade’cyl, the radical CH.H33, also called Cetyl. 

x872 _Watts Diet. Chem. VI, Hexadecyl. x88o IV, A. 
Millers Elcm. Chem.xw. i. ^ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives, 2889 IVatts' Diet. Chem., Hexadecoic Acid. 

II Kexaemeroil (heksairm^r^i). Also bexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaemeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrose) = Gr. k(arjfi€pov, neut. of e£a^- 
ptpos of or in six days, f. six + day ; q 

f^arjp^pos was the title of a work by Basil.] The 
six days of the creation ; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis ; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 

a 1593 Harrison PfS. Chronol. 11, title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 I. App. I- p- xlvii), The hexameron or worke done in 
those sixe'dates wherein the worlde was created. 1651 Bices 
New Disp. Pref. ix His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. Whiston Th. Earth iii. (1722) 259 In the 

first Constitution of the Expansum or Firmament on the 
2"'' Day of the Hexameron there would be Clouds. 1852 
C. Wordsworth Occas. Serm. Ser. in. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbath-less Hexameron of earthly 
care and toil. x886 W. R. Smith in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
125/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. ii..,does not 
recognize the hexaemeronj and it is doubtful whether the 
original sketch of Gen. u distributed creation over six days. 

Hence Hezaemcric (heksa|Xme*rik) a., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. 

1895 Athencenm jg Oct. 535/2 The hc.xaemeric work of 
creation, 

BCexa^on (he*ksagpn). [ad, late L. hexagon- 
urn, a. Gr, k^ayojv-ov, neut. sing, of t^dyojvos six- 
cornered, f. six + -^oovos, f. stem of ■ytwvia angle. 
Cf. F. hexagone.'] 

1 . Geom. A plane figure having six sides and six 
angles. (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) I 

1570 Billingsley Euclid iv. xvi. 124 \ye may in a Hexa- I 
gon geuen cither describe or circumscribe a circle, tiS7X 1 


Dicges Pantom. iii. viii. R j a, By the rules giuen in Plani- 
metra, yee shall finde the area of the lesser Hexagonum.l 
1691 Ray Creation i, (R.\ The space about any point m.ay 
be filled up either by six emnlateral triangles, or four squares, 
or three hexagons. 1788 KzxaAct.Fowers in. ii. (R.), Bees 
.. make their cells regular hexagons, i860 Farrar Orig, 
Lang. i. 13 The waxen hexagon of the bee. 

. b. attrib. ox adj. -Hexagonal. 

X754 Bp. Pococke Trav. (1880) II. 72 Twohexagon towers. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gl, Exhio. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts. 

^. Fortif. A fort with six bastions. 

1669 ZxMywi Mariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 
gon, that is, of six Bastions. 1727-41 in Chambers CycL 

Hence He’zago&ize v. [cf. Gr. kiayojvi^-civl, 
trails, to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
gonal. 


1885 J. M. Cowper Our Parish Bks. II. 42 Some, .church- 
\varden . . sperns to have endeavoured to ‘hexagoiuse’ the 
font by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksce-gonal), a. {sbl) Also 7 
erron. exagonal. [f. Hexagon -t- -al.] 

1 . Of or peitaining to a hexagon ; of the shape of 
a hexagon ; having six sides and six angles. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. iv. v. Viij b, The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is equall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 49 Poppy Seeds , . are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola’s. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, viii, 67 Nature, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her liexagonal ice-stars 3'earby 3’ear. 

b. Hexagonal numbers, the series of Polygonal 
numbers i, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 1, 
5 » 9. 21. 25, etc. ^ 

(If any one of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 
the product the result will be a square number.) 

1727-41 Chambers CycL s.v. Polygonal number. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 468/2 If that common dlfTerence . . 
be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or he.xagons. 

2 . Of solids : Whose section is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base, 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. ii.i. 53 Asforthefigureof 
crystalL.it is for the most part hexagonall or six cornerd. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. lox Each cell is like 
that of the bee, hexagonal. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 
447 Quartz.. ^Vhen crystallized in hexagonal p>Tamids..is 
called mountain crystal. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (1879) 
I, xii. 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed these 
hexagonal prisms capped at the ends by pyramids. 

3. Cryst. Denominating one of the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other at 6 o°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

, 1837 DKSi\Min. if. (1844) 35 Hexagonal System. Thever- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron are formed by the 
meeting of three equal jilanes. 1878 Gurney Crystalhgr. 
38 TTie line of intersection of six symmetral planes is an 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 1895 Storv-Masnelv.ne 
Crystallogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 

B. sb. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 258/2 The angles . . of the 
hexagonals [are] six. 

Hence Heza'&onally adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner ; in the form of a hexagon ; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. Heza'g'onal- 
ize V. trails., to form into hexagons. 

T727 Bailey vol. Hexagonally. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 

4- Exp. Philos. II. xvi. 233 Its sides ire flat, and from its 
base, hexagonally divided. i837pANA//zH. (1844)67 A hex- 
agonally prismatic crystal of white lead. 1870 Athenxum 
2 Apr. 454 With a small he.xagonalized map in his pocket, 
the traveller . . could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

+ Hexago'nial, a. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. hexa- 
gonium Hexagon + -al.] = Hexagonal. 

1609 C. Butler Fern, Mon. (1634) 104 Each hexagonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 158 The Bees . . 
in fVaming their combs and hexagonial cells. 1775 Asir, 
ExagoniaL 

So d* Hezag’o'nian a. Obs.=^pxcc. 

1598 R. Haydock tr. Lomazzo 1. 111 Their ouale .. tem- 
ples \ as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

' t Hexago*nical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hexagon 
- ic -f- -AL.] = Hexagonal. 

' 1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Fljing'Ins. 71 Each hexagonical 
boitome of one side, answereth to three third pari.s of the 
hexagonical ba.sis of three contiguous cells on the other side. 

1679 M. Rusden Disc. Bees 9 ITieir several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells. 

Hexagonons (heksx-gonss), a. Bd. [f. 
Hexagon + -OUS.] Having six edges; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6 -gmms.) . 

X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 350 Slralioles aloides.. Fruit... 
flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. , _ , 

. t Hexagony. Obs, rare-\ [ad. late 
gonium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagoitum ni.. - - 
GON.l A hexagonal structure, as the cell 01 ^ 

1655 Bramhall Dhc.agst. 

WhSlreadin St.ArnbroseoftheirfbcesJ hexagontes 

scxangular cells. • -- tt . r- 

Hexagrajn (he-ksagrasm). [f- Hexa- -f- Gr. 
ypdtxun. Ime, letter.] . ' .. , 

L a figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 



hexag-yn; 
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triangles, each side of the one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding with those of a hexagon. 

B. Taylor Faust {1875) I. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
similar degree of virtue to the hexagram. 

2 . Geom. A .figure of six lines. 

The term is^ spec, applied to : (a) PascaVs vtysUc hexa- 
gram^ which is formed by lines joining six points on a conic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourtli, the second and fifth, and the third and sixth of these 
lines He on one straight line; (^) Btianchon's luxagramy 
which is a six*sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect in one point. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. \. 145 In a hexastigm or 
hexagram every triangle determined by three points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that determined by the remain- 
ing three. 1825 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 338 He iPascal] 
established the famous theorem that the intersections of the 
three pairs of opposite sides ofa hexagon inscribed in a conic 
are collinear. This proposition, which he called the mj’stic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. 

3. In Chinese literature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting each of six parallel (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the * Yih- 
king ' or ‘ book of changes 

1882 R. K. Douglas China xix, 339 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the original texL 1882 
Aihensutn 2 Sept. 2^6/3 'Ihe ‘Yi King\ or ‘Book of 
Changes', consists of sixty-four hexagrams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the other in a certain fanciful order, and called^ by a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 

[i Hexagynia (heksadsrnia). Boi. [mod. Bot 
L., f. Hexa- + Or. ^vvf) woman, female, taken in 
sense of ‘ female organ, pistil \] In the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Hence He'scagyn, a plant of this order. 
Hexagynian, Heragy”iiious adjs.^ belonging to 
this order. Hexagynous (heksce-dginas) a., having 
six pistils. 

2778 Ltchtfoot Flora Scot, izx Enneandria, Hexagynia, 
Butomus. 1828 Webster, Hexagyu Hexagynian. 1854 
Mayke Expos. Lex.y Hexagynious. 

Hexaliedral vheksahPdral, -he'dral),*^. Geom. 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. next -h ^alJ 
Of the form of a hexahedron ; having six faces. 

1800 tr. LagrangdsCkem. 1. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hcxaedral lam'inst. *825-17 R. Ja/xesos' Char. Ml/e, (ed. 3) 
sofi Amphi-hexahedral IcrystalJ,i.e. hcxahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
obtain two six-sided surfaces. *8it Pinkerton Petral. I, 
32s Steatite, crj-stallised in hexahedral prisms, 1828 Stark 
EUm. Nat. Hist. li. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 
So + Hexahe'drical a. (in same sense). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes ft Qaaly Like the Chrystals of 
Salt-pctre..long and He-Taedncal. 1669 — Contn. Next) 
Exp. 1. (1682) J03 If a Hexahedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (heksahf-dr^a, -he*drpn). Geom. 
and Cryst, Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -um. [neut, 
sing, of Gr. f. cf six -t- ? 5 /)a seat, base, 

Cf. F. hexdldre.\ A solid figure having six faces ; 
esp. the regular hexahedron or cnbe, 

1571 Dicces Pantom. iv. Def. xiv, T ij a, Hexaedron or 
Cvbvs is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equall squares. 
1677 Plot Ox/c/dsh. 122 Sal Armoniac [snooting! into 
Hexaedrums. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 299 The Side of 
the Hexaedron. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 168 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 
Hexahis-y Gr. six limes, forming an 

initial element in some crystallographical terms. 
He Tcrvl i i soctahs'droii, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. Herxakistetra- 
lie-dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the hemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

1851 lllustr. Caial. Gt, Exhxh. *21 Two trapezohedrons 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron 1878 Gur- 
ney Crystallogr. go This? form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1^5 
StorV'Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 187 The forty-eight 
scalenohedron or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. Ibid. § 189 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron..the minerals blende and fahJore offer the prominent 
examplc-s. 

Hesa’meral, a. [f. as next + -ai.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divifions. 

1879 Nicholson Palxont. (ed. 2) I. 182 A ‘hexameral’ 
arrangement of the septa, 

Hexamerons i^heksjc'merss), a. [f. Hexa- + 
Gr. pip'Os part ^ -ous.] a. Bot. Having the parts 
of the fiower-whorl six in number. (Often ^v^itten 
6-mervtis.) b. Fool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophjle. 

1857 Henfrey Elem. Boi. 405 Herbs wiih 

..regular 6-merous and 6.andro\ts flowers. 2877 Huxley 
Anal. lnt>. Anim. iii. 159 The finally hexamerous Anlho- 
roon passes through a tetrnmerous and an ociomerous stage. 
28^ Gbav Struct. Bot. vi. § a. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
called hexamerous blossoms arc really trlmerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three. 

Hexameter (heksx’mfiui), a. and sd. Also 
(4 exametron(G, -oun, -ytron), 6-7 hoxametro, 
' cxatQOter. [a. L. hexameter adj. and (sc. verssts') 
sb., ad. Gr. f. Hkxa- + nirpov 

measure, metre. Cf. F. hexamltre 


- A. ac^\ (Now only as altiib, use of sb.) 

1 . Pros. Consisting of six metrical feel ; esp. of the 
form of the dactylic hexameter. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Ittvent. i. viii. 16 a, A songe 
of Exameter Verses. i6or Holland /V irVr>'L i8g Theheroick 
or hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. *6x1 Florid, Hesametro, an 
exameter verse. 1727-41 Chambf.rs Cycl. s.v., Some of the 
French and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 2756-82 J.Warton 
Ess. Pope (Mason), In hexameter and pentameter verse, 
b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

2837 Syd. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 H- 289/1 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter boys, 

+ 2. humorously of an insect : Having six feet. 
2652 J, Taylor (Water P.^ yout'n. IFales (1859) ii Em- 
brodered all over with such hexameter poudred ermins (or 
vermin) as are called lice in England. 

B. sb. A ‘verse’ or line of six metrical feet; esp. 
the dactylic hexameter {catalectic), which in the 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochee, 
or (in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee ; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondees 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 
is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of each foot ; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity, 
C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 91 They ben versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametron [v.rr. 
exametroun, examytron, exametrone}. 257^ E. K. Gloss. 
SpencePs Sheph. Cal. May, Emblem, T-Tiese Emblemes make 
one whole Hexametre. c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Iv. 77 
The.se 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, . . are all compre- 
hended in this Exameter, ‘ Ul Relevet M/sentm Fatum 
SolUosque Lahores*. 1751 Johnson No. 88 p 10 

We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients, a 1834 Coleridge Ovidian Elegiac 71/v/rc Wks. 
1877 II, 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. — 
Nate Poet. Wks. (1893) 614/2 The following verse front the 
Psalms is a rare Instance of a perfect hexameter . . in the 
English language : — G6d came | up with a I shOut : oQr | 
LSrd With the ( sound of a j Crumpet. 2868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 11 Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
lolJ of the Hexameter. 2870 Swinburne Ess. fy Stud. (1875) 
273 The feeble and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English, 
b. Comb. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stnjpe 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
foanderas he [Homer] was. 

Hexa'jnetraJ, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the hexameter. 

1818 J. C Hobkouse Hist. tUusi. (ed. 2) 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. Ibid. 442 [Italian] 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hesametric (hek-same-trik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet ; composed in hexameters. 

1785 Warton Pref. to Milton's Smaller Poems (T.), That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton's favourite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 2867 
Swinburne Ess. ffStud. (1875; 164 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So HezaiuG*trical a . « prec. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. PoetiyXvx.. (1840) HI. 370 His 
version of Naogeorgus'shexamrtrical poem, Sat. Rev. 

27 Apr. 423/1 The intricacies of the hexamelrical emsura, 

Hesametrist (hekscemririst). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST,] One who composes or writes hexamelers, 
2797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, III. 33B That the Eng- 
lish dialect,, will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist. 2855 Milman A/rA Chr. Vl, 
434 Claudian,and even.. Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametrists. 

Hexa'metinze, v, [f. as prec. -t- -ize.] a. 
intr. To compose or write hexameters, b. irons. 
To put in hexamelrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters, 

2797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 If.. to hexa- 
metrize should become an amusement of our poets, 2799 
Southey in Robberds Mem. IK Taylor'i. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enabled me to faexametrize with facility. 1851 
Fraser's Mag. XLII 1, 249 The poet stands by hexameleru- 
ing his success. 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. ipafs^rpos Hbxa- 
METES used as formative element and comb, forjn, 
as in Hexametro'graplier [see -gbapher], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hesame- 
troma’uia, a mania for writing hexameters. 

2865 Lend. Rev. 24 June 672/2 Homer is the quintain of 
most hexametrographers. x^sSat.Rev. 9 Dec. 736 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 
tidote. 

il Hexandria (heksa:*ndria). Bot. [modX. 
(Linneeus 1^55), f. Gr. six-hdt’Sp-, stem of dvijp 
man, male, in sense of ‘ male organ, stamen ’.] A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnteus 
having six (equal) stamens, 
*7S3CHAMBERsCyf/..S’r///..Hrjra«<fr/<r,inbotany.,PIants 
of this class are garlic, hyacinth, etc. 2794 Martyn Rous. 
seau's Bot. lx. 85 7Tic sixth class, bexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens. 

Hence Hexa-ader, a plant of the class Ilexan^ 
dria. Heza'ndriaii, -ious adjs.y of or pertaining 
to that class. Hcxa*iidric, Hexamdrons adjs,^ 
having six (equal) stamens. 


2838 Webster, Hexandcr, in Iwtany, a plant having si* 
stamens. Hexnndrian, having six stamens. 2830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 228 l*here is a tendency . . to become pen- 
tandrous, or even hexandrous. 2854 Mayne Expos, Lex, 
Hexandrious, or hexandrous. 287a Oliver Elem. Boi. r.v! 
51 Daffodil has ,. stamens cplphyllous, hexandrous. 28^ 
Syd. Soc. Lex.y Hexandric .. Hexandrious. 

Hexane (he ks^Jn). Chem. [f. Gr. cf six + 
-ANE.] The paraffin of* the hexacarbon series, 
^6^14 ? there are five forms. So Hexene 

(he-ksm), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C6 Hj 2), also called hexylene^ homologons and 
polymeric with ethene ; it exists jn Dnmerous 
metameric forms. Hesine (he'ksoin), the hydro- 
carbon CgHjo of the same series. Hexoic acid, 
CijHjgOg, the same as caproic acid. Hexo-ylene, 
one of the isomeric forms of hexine. 

1877 Watts (ed. 22) 11. 48 Normal ^Hexaue 

or Dipropyl occurs in the light oils of Boghead and 
Cannel coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
2897 Remson Theoret. Chem. (ed. 5) ao8 Five hexanes are 
po-^sible according to the theory, and all of them are known 
..Normal hexane is formed when normal propyliodide is 
heated with sodium. 2877 Watts Fo^oncs* Chem. (ed. 12) 
II. 59 *ilexeneox HexylenCy CeHi?. Twohydrocarbonsof 
this composition have been obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, he.xyl alcohol. Ibid. 177 Hexeoe 
Glycols, CeHiaCOHlz. Ibid. 64*Hexines,C6Hiii. Hexoyltnt. 
2B86 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexine CgHjo .. a mobile liquid ob- 
tained by Berthelot by acting on allyl iodide with sodium., 
also called Diallyl. 2877 Watts Fovmes' Client, (ed. 12) II. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acids, CeHisOz .. 'I’here are eight 
possible forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., * Hexoylene, CcHio» C^ven* 
tou’s term for the hexine of petroleum oil formed in the pre- 
paration of hexylic alcohol. 

t He'xanglGi Obs. [A Hybrid formation f. 
Hex(a- - h Angle.] ^Hexagon. AlsooffniS. = 
Hexagonal. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. Ded. 3 'Ike fabrick of 
her hexangle Combs. Ibid. 60 The wise Bee is not ignorant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexangles. 

Hexangular (hekEE-gghilai), , o. [f. prec., 
after angular^ Having six angles ; hexagonal. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
a 2712 Ken Hymnarium Poet. \yks. 2721 II. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contnve, 
2871 'Tyndall Frngm. Sc, (1879) II. v. 66 In strict accord- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Hence Hexa^ngiolarly adv. 

27*7 in Bailey vol. II. . . 

He^xaped. Also erron. Hexi-, Hexoped. [A 
hybrid formation f.HEX(A--hL,/?J’,/^(/- foot.] 

1 1, A measure of six feet. Obs. rare’“^. 

26*3 CocKERAM, Hexapede, a fathome. 

2. A creature with six feet, a hexapod. (In qnot. 
1865, humorously, a six* wheeled locomotive.) 

2828 Webster, Hexaped.nn ammal having six feet, (Ray, 
and Johnson after him, write th\& hejeapod’, butit iswUcr 
to pursue uniformity, as in quadruped, centipeti.\ w5 
E. Burritt IFalk Land's End 7 The terrible hexiped of 
the fiery eyes. 

)1 Hesapla (be'ksapla). Also anglicized hexa- 
pie, [a, Gr, (rd) tfairAa (the title of Origen^s 
work), neut. pi. of c^arrAovy, -TrAtJw sixfold, f 
six (Hexa-) - b -ttAoos -fold.] ’ ■ 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 
the New published by Bagster. , 

[1608 WiLLET (title) Hexapla in Genesin : that is, sixfold 
commentarie vpon Genesis.] 2613 Purchas 
(1614) 179 Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla- 
2684 N. S. CHt. Eng. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 He maintains 
that the Telraples and Hexaples of Origen were not $0 
call'd from the four or six Columns, but that ibey 
call’d Tetraples, because they contain’d a fourfold **^‘o^* 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Versions- 
(title) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six import^ 
English translations of the New Testament 
284a Branob Diet. Sci. nXo., Hexapte, the combination 0 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so - 
viz., the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Syramacbus» on 
found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. , 

Hence He*zaplax, HesaplaTian, Hexapla-'^w 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

2828 Webster, //exap/ar, sextuple. 2845 S. Davio^- 

in Nit/o's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. II. 733/1 His [Origen's] recension 

is called the He^iplarian text. 1882-3 in Schaff 
Relig. Kntnvl. III. 3286 The hcxaplar version 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul of 
A.D. 6i6. 2894 Athenxum 26 May 681/2 The papyrus [oi 
Ezekiel] contains Hexaplaric critical signs. . 

Hexapod (he*ksappd), sb. and a. [ad. Gr- 
iroS- six-looted, i. six (flEXA-) + 7rouy foot.] ^ 

A. sb. An animal having six feet, an insect ; 
early use, chiefly applied to insect ’ 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 125 Stiait 
hexapod.^ 2691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 
from which the greater sort of Beetles^ 

Trans. LIV. 65 Their first appearance 1 
ill-shapen grub) with six feet. 18x6 Kir 
( 1843) I- 70 X^arvas which in this tribe 
2875 A SwiNBOURNE Picture Logic xiv. 5 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. , - 

B. adj. Having six feet ; belonging to the ci 
Jdexapoda or Jtisecla, hexapodous. 

2856^ W. Clark Fan derlloeven'sZool. 

Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poisers. 
Bastiam Brain 100 The thoracic legs of he.xapod 

Hence Hexa’podnl, Heza*podous havmt 


Beetle producing 

come. >7^4, ^7;; 
s an hexapooe (an 
DV & Sp. EniomoU 

usualJyHexa^ 

,4 A Ilea, madam. 
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six feet, belonging to the class Hexapoda, Keza'- 
podan a. and sb, = Hexapod a. and sb. 

1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa- 
podal articulate animals, have, .six articulated feet. 1836-9 
Todd CycL Anat. II. 854/1 Insects., may be characterized as 
a class of bexapodous.. animals. 

Hexapody theks?e p^di). Fr^s. £ad. Gr. type 
*l£airo5t4, f. ifoTroS- of six feet, f. six (Hexa-) 
+irouy, ito 5 - foot. Qi, dipody^monopody^ Aline 
or * verse* consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres t6 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody . . of six, a hexapody. x868 Jebb 
Ajax Introd. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. White tr. Schmidt's Rhythmic Class. 
Lang-. 64 The hexapody commonly called ‘Alexandrine 
Verse*, most used by the French in their tragedies. 1891 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodles, tetrapodies, tri- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies. 

• Hexarch, erron. form of Exarch. 

Hezastich (he ksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 

chon, 7 ezasticke, 7-8 hexastick. [ad. mod.L. 
hexasiichon^ a. Gr. k^aarixov, neut, of k^&errixo^ 

* of six rows, of six verses f. €fa- Hexa- + (ttixo r 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. sa-yjfi As appeerelh by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said lohn Lelands 
written epigrams. 1613 Drayton Poly-olb. i. Notes ig His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope 
Alex. VJI (1867) 23 He gave me this insuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames Typog. Aniiq, (1785) 501 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexa-.tich by the expositor. iBoo Malone JDryden 
(R.), Dryden . . furnished Tonson with a well-known hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. xBgi [s.t^Heplasiich^.v. Hepta-]. 
Hence Hexastixhic a., of six metrical lines. 

1890 Athenxum 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 

Hexastyle (he*ksastail), a. and sh. Also 8 
erron. hectaatyle. [ad. Gr. IfdarvA-oy, f. six 
(Hexa-) -i- trruAos pillar. Cf, F, hexastyie.'\ 

A. adj. Having six columns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the fa9ade of a temple. 

1748 De Foe's TourGi. Brit. II. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
..neclasiyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Gent/. Mag. 
XCVn, II. 607/1 The hexastyle temple at Paestum. 1833 
W. Wilkins in Philol. Museum I. 541 We have two ex- 
amples of hexastyle peripteral temples, 

B. sb, A portico or fa9ade having six columns. 
170A J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Hexastyle^ an Ancient 

Building which had six Columns in the Face before, and 
six also oehind, 1737-41 Chambers Cyel. s. v,, The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome.. was a hexastyle. 1866 
Felton Anc, <5- Mod, Gr, II. viii. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyle wa.s a magnificent hall 60 feet broad. 

Hence Hexastylar a, = Hexastyle a, 
Hezateucb (he*ksati«k). [mod. f. Gr, six 
(Hkxa-) •fT€uxo^ book, after pentafcuch. In Ger. 
(Wellhausen) 1876.] The first six books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 CoLENSo {iiile) Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch critically examined. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knerwl. II. 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Hexateuch. i^$Atkeusum 14 Nov. 631/3 'fhe Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Hexateuch, now called the five books 
of Moses and the book of Joshua. 1891 Driver Introd.Lit. 
O.T, 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence Hexateu’chal a., pertaining to the hexa- 
teuch. • 

1889 Vale Univ. Catal, 108 Hexateuchal Analysis. 189s 
Huxley in Times 11 Feb. 14/A That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to which Genesis i — ii. 4 belongs, 
Hexatomic (heksatp-mik), a. Chem. [f. Hexa- 
+ Atomic.] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substance ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms ; also = He.xavalent. 

1873 J. P. Cooke New Chem. 290 No definite penlatonilc 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates there are 
several noteworthy examples. 1877 Watts Ftnones' Client, 
(ed. 12) II. 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Fibers: this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found in plants. x879ylrar/tf;«p'27Dec.467 Iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic, 

Hesavalent (heksrewalent), a, Chem, [f. 
Hexa- + L. valent-em having power or value.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. i88fi.) 

Hexeity, obs. form of H.scceity. 

Hexene, Hexine, Chem, : see under Hexane. 
Hexiology (heksipdod^i). erron. hexicologry. 
[f. Gr. efis habit + -(o)LOGY.j That branch 
of science which treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by its 
environment. Hence Hexiolo’^calo., of or per- 
taining to hexiology. 

x8So MivARTin Contemp. Apr. 6o6Theinter.relatIons 
of living creatures, as enemies, as riTOls, and as involuntary 
helpers, constitute a third department of Hexicology. x88i 
— Cat 494 The science of Hexicology is the study of all 
these more or less complex relations. 

Hesiradiate (heksirf'-di/tl, a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
six + L. radidius rayed, Radiate.] Having six 
rays, as the spicules of a glass-sponge ; sexradiate. 
J88t Carpenter Microsc. xiiL (ed. 6) 608 Framework.. 


fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed 
spicules.. hence the group Ls distinguished as hexiradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of Highest, 

Hexoctahe'drOU. Geom. and Cryst. [f. | 
HEX(A)--rOcTAHEDiiON.] 1 2.. The Critical form of ! 
the C\SBO~ociahedron, b. — Hexakisoctahedron. ’ 

1570 Billingsley £Nc/ii/App. 459 An Exoctohedron is a 
solide figure contained of sixe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dana J\Iin. i. (1844)39 
HexTCtahedron .. Here for each face of the octahedron, is 
substituted a low stx-sided pyramid. 

Hexode (he'ksi>*>d), a. Electr. Telegr, [f. Gr. ' 
six -j- d 5 ( 5 r way, path.] lit. Of six ways; applied 
to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 Preece in Times 27 Jan. 4/3 The multiplex system 
of working of Mr. Delany, by which, with ‘ hexode ’ w'ork- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoic acidjHexoylene; see under Hexane. 

Hexpa'rtite, a. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr. e£ 
six + L. pariil~us divided.] Consisting of si.x 
divisions; sexpartite, sexlipartite. 

X843-76 Gwilt Archil. § 1499 ff. Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs spring from the angles, and two others from 

shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions. .Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarcein 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of Highest. 

Hexyl (he'ksil). Chem. [f. Gr. rf six + uXt/, 
-YL, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical CgHjs. 

It may exist in various forms, of which normal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. aitrib. as in hexyl 
akohol^ aldehyde \ comb, as in hexydamino. 

1869 Roscoe Elent. Chem. 333 Hexyl and heptyl alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. *886 Soc. Lex., 
Hexylamine CsHigNHj. An oily liquid obtained by treat- 
ing hexyl chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 

Hence He’xylene, an earlier name of Hexene. 
Hexylic a., of or pertaining to hexyl, as hexylic 
acid, aldehyde, etc. 

1873 Fownes’ Chem, (ed. ii) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from manniie, a saccharine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
AVto Chem. (1875) 3x4 Our common kerosene is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. j88o MillePs 
Elem. Chem. in. i, (ed. 6) 452 A mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane. 

Hey (hrfi, he), int. (rA) Forms: 3-4 hei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5- hey. [ME. hei: cf. Du. and 
Ger. hei, Sw. hej, in sense 1. Cf. also Heigh.] 

1. A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc . ; sometimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning ; sometimes as an interrogative 
(=aA?). 

a 1325 Leg, Kalh. 579 Hei ! hwuch wis read of se icudd 
keiser 1 c%y 3 < St. Kath, 137 in E. E. P, (1862) 93 Hei 
traitours, quap kemperour. beo 50 icome herio? *3. . Gaxv. 

* Gr. Kni. 1445 Ande hay halow^ hyghe ful nyje and 
hay! hayl cryed, 14.. CAWfrw, C<in»/ 3 (Matr.) Hey, hey, 
hey, hey, The borrys hed is armyd gay. a 1539 Skelton E. 
Runintyug stRi Hey, dogge,hay, Haue these bogges aw.ay I 
x6io Shaks. Temp, iv, i. 256 Hey Mountaine, hey. 1713 
W. Rogers Voy.^^ Our Musick play'd, Hey Boys up go we I 
and all manner of noisy paltry Tunes. C274S in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (1794) II. 84 Hey, Jobny Coup, are ye 

waking yet ? *794 Sheridan's Euemia ii, iii, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey ? x8o3 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expec/,x.v, You arc looking round for Estella? 
Hey? 

b. JLey for • — : an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Hurrah for/), or of some place which one resolves 
to reach. 

1689 Prior Ep. to F, Shepherd, Then hey for praise and 
panegyric. 1837 Lvtton E. Mallrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forksj and then hey for the money. 
1863 Kingsley IVnter-Bab. li. (1864) 89 Then hey for boot 
andhorse, lad, And round the world away. x88x Jas. Grant 
Cauteronians 1 . lit. 42 Breakfast at nine, and then— hey for 
the covers ! 

C. as sb. A cry of ‘ hey ! ' 

13.. Gaw. « 5 ' ^r. Knt. 1158 pe hinder were halden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Douglas rEnets in, viii. 36 And halsing 
gun the land with hey and hailJ, a 1637 Middleton Micro* 
cynicon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip- 
staff in his hand, Who with a hey and rce the beasts com- 
mand. 1790 A. Wilson IVks, (1876) II. 100 Our hechs an’ 
hws are by. 

2 . In combination with various interjections or 
other words. (See also next and Hey-day.) 

xSxg Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly lolly. For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mina. a 1529 Skelton Agst, Comely 
Coysijvivne 30 Rumbyl dowTic, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now! a 1546 Co\'erdale Goostly Psalmes, Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly loly, & soch b’ke fantasies. 
ciS6oT. Preston Cantbysesxn Hazl. Dodsley IV. 236 They 
can play a new dance called Hey*diddle*diddle. 1562 Phaer 
yEneid ix. Aaij, Here is our enemy lo, heylagh, loud 
clamours than they throw. 1564 Guta ^ Godly Ball. 204 
Hay trix, tiy'me go trix, vnder the grene wod ire. 1559 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 71 Conuerttng all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle. t6o6 
Choice, Chance etc. (i8Stl 19 The ploughman .. putting vp 
into, .themarket, with /laj'riPrr, and to his horse, X64X 
Brome Jovtal/Crrufiu. "Wks. 1873 III. 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laugh all night. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.)/?rAr<*rya/ 


V. (Arb.) 129 Hey down, dery down. 169$ Congreve Loz-e 
for L. tv. xiii, Hey toss! \Vhat\s the matter now? 1709 
Steele 7Vi//rrNo.2f 2 Hey! Hoop! d'ye hear my d.imn’d 
obstrep’rous Spou.se? 1711 Swift IVks. (177S) XIII. 380 
Hey darj', will you never have done? i8<^ Jean Incelow 
Poems, \Varblings of Blackbirds iv. With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure. And a ‘Hey down deny, let’s be merry 1 
little girl and boy 1 ’ 

3 . In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 

a. f Hey go-bet. The int, hey followed by the 
phrase go bet (see Bet adv.^), which was app., 
among other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance; used by Nashe as sb., 
?‘one to whom *‘hey go bet’* is said’, perh. a 
person ready at one’s bidding. Obs. 

0x385 Chaucer L. G, IV. 1213 Dido, The heerde ofhertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prik thou, lat goon, 
lat goon- a 1550 Frere ^ Boye 300 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
73 Ye hath made me dannee, maugre my hede Amonge the 
thomes, hey go bette. 1589 Nashe Martins Months Alinde 
Ti Those whom he counteth his enemies (the worst belter 

than the best of his hey gohetts) Hunting Song in 

Hallhvell, But when my bps are very well wet, 'Ihen 1 can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dial. 

1759 Sterne TV. Shandy I. 2 Away they go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craren Dial., Heigh-go-mad, to be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. vi, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin. x8S8 SheJReld 
Gloss., Heigh-^o-mad, said of a person who betrays exces- 
sively high spirits. 

c. Key-pass. An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move : often joined with re* 
pass. Hence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a jugsler, ? Obs. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, xi. 58 Do you hear ? you hej^ass, 
where’s your master? 1593 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 31 
Whereof the onely Circes Hej’pa^e and Repas.‘;e was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backe with a 
pestilence, 164X Milton Animadv. (1851) 210 You wanted 
but Hey-passe to have made your transition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge. X727 Gay Fables xiii. 35 (Jod.) Heigh ! 
pass ! ’tis gone, a *834 Lamb Lett. xviL To Wordsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities? they are ‘hey-pass 
repass', as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers ; hence iransf. used to connote 
an instantaneous or magical tiansformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance ; also sb. as 
a name for (he command, 

X73X Fielding Lottery iii. Wks. 1882 VIII. 481 The ham- 
mer goes down, Hey Presto ! be gone ! And up comes the 
twenty pound. 1761 Garrick EpU. to Hecuba, Hey !— 
Presto f—l’/n In C?reece a maiden slain -Now !—.«!tranger 
still!— a maid, in Drury-Lane !^ .*873 Mrs. Alexander 
WooingoH II. 55 Like some magician come to lift everj'one 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of ‘Hey Presto 1 ’ 
1877 Spurgeon XJCIIl. 677 Heigh, presto f the thing 
is done, i^x A. Lynch Ahd. Authors 133 The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, efimaxes. 

Hey, obs. form of Eye, Hay, He prern., Heo 
pron.. Hi pron., Hie, High. 

Hey-day, heyday (h?-d^'). Forms: 

6-7 heyda, (6 hoighdagh, hoy day, 6-7 hoyda, 
hoyday, 7 hoida), 6-8 hey day, (7 hay da, ha 
day, 8 heigh-dayj, 7- hey-day, 8- heyday. 
See also High-day. [app. a compound of Hey 
int. ; the second element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The early heyda 
agrees in form, but less in sense, with Ger. hei'da, 
heida- = hey there ! : cf. also Ger. hei-di, heidi-.l 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomeness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, etc. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf.q^q Courtly Abusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutierkyn, hej’da ! 1552 Huloet, Heyda or hey, euax. 
aiSS3 VuKLi. Royster D. nt. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdagh, if 
faire fine mislresse Custance sawe you now. ^ 1598 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Alan in Hum. iv. ii, Hoyday, bere is stuffe ! 
1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Wk.s. Z874 1 1 . 11 Hoida ; come 
up. 1622 B. Alasque Attgitres, Hey-da! what Hans 

FJutterkjn is this? what Dulchman doe’s build or frame 
casllesin theaire? 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.)i?r/«’aria/ 
11. iv. (Arb.) 61 Hey day, hey day ! I know not what to do, 
nor what to say. X709 Steele Taller No. 171 F 3 , 1 go no 
further than, Say you so. Sir? Indeed 1 Heyday!^ 174* 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 Wesley IVks. 1872) 
X, 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to do here ? 1B44 Dickens 
Mart. Chus. vii, Heyday ! Pray, wbat does he want with 
me? 1855 Kingsley Pierces, Theseus jl 11856) 384 Hey- 
day, we are all masters here. - 

Hey-day, heyday (hF^-dF^), sh. (n.) Also 0 
hayday, B hay day. [Of uncertain origin ; 
perh. connected with prec. The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day, though 
in later use often identified with it ; see sense 2.J 
1 . Stale of exaltation or excitement of the spirits 


assions. , .. 

go Sir Thomas More(xZ^i) Tobe grcale..when the 
of hayday Ls once spoun, A 
ly vndoun. 1602 Shaks. Hnm. uu iv. At >our ag^ 
ley-day in the blood is tame, it s bumble. M 
Pity IV. iii. Must your hot itch and pluri-w of lust.^e 
ly of your luxury; be fed Up to a surfeu? J7S3 
zLd. of Manor 1. i. (D.). A merTy 

“rhe hVday orihUl«A 
Ws. (Bohn) III. .03 Ch.ohri 
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2 . The stage or period when excited feeling is at 
its height; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings; the flush or fnll bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with (faj'j 
*and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time.' 

1751 Smollett /^£c. (1779) Ih Ixvii!. 221 Our imperious 
youth., was now in the heyday of his blood. 17^ Sterne 
Jo-uni. (1775) 86 {Hotel at Paris)^ I was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this solilc^uy, with a voice. Jbid. 135 
{Maria, Monlines) To travel it through the sweetest part of 
France — in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 ^V. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 143 In the good old times that saw my aunt 
in the liey-day of youth. 1824 Scott St. Renan's iii. In his 
heyday he had a, small estate, which he had spent like a 
gentleman, 1831' Litton Godclphiu 38 In the flush and hey- 
day of youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1839 XsiYiz^.HyPerioti 
IV. ii, The heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets vii. 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
.world’s prime. 1877 Mrs. OurHANT Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
.He was no more than thirty-six, in the hey-day ofhis powers. 

b. atlrib. Of or pertaining to the hey-day of 
youth ; erron. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 Cibber AfoL i. 14 All the hey.day expences of a 
•modish Man of Fortune. 1792 Fortn. Ramble viii. 44 A man 
with his hayday dress, .is passing over the bridge. 

Hey-day guise, hey-de-gay : see Hay sh,^ 2. 

1 ) Heyduclr (hai’duk, hi^'dok). Forms : 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 heyduc, heiduc, 
-duck, baiduk, hayduk. [a. Boh., Pol., Serv., 
Roman, hajduk, Magyar kajdti pi. hajdtik, in 
•Bulg. hajdutin, mod.Gr. = chaidoiiies, 

Turkish Itaidud robber, brigand.] 

A term app. meaning originally ‘robber, marauder, 
brigand* (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
jacent countries), which in Hungary became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 

ducks their wrath is prone to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. 1684 ScanderbegRediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
Jive Companies of Heyduques. x68s Lond. Gaz. No. 2072/1 
The Heydukes of Cattaro had made an incursion towards 
Goza, and had destroyed all that Country. 1729 Brice's 
Weekly yrnl. (Exeter) 16 May 3 A Dwarf.. is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress of a Heyduke, 1772 A utt, 
Reg. 82'* Two Heyducks who were behind the coach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the ^King tof Poland]. 2832 
'Blackxv. Mag. XXX IT. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
^and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. x&471^Irs. A. Kerr 
'Jiist. Servia 49 Such as refused to appear before the Kadi 
. .fled into the forests and turned Heyducs or robbers. 1858 
Carlyle Ftvdk. Gt. vr. ili. II. 158 Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called,., in .a sublime 
sedan. 1889 Aihen^tm 15 Tune 768/x One of that extinct 
species of servants, the heyducs, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. Awe, Hie. Heyer, -eer, var. 
Hairk, Obs. BCeyeth: see Height. Heyf, 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. Heave, Heifer. 
Eeygh, hey5, obs. ff. High. Heygth, heyjte, 
hey5the : see Height. 

Heygtme, beyne, obs. ff. Hain v ^, to raise. 
V147S Crahhonse Reg. (i88g) 6l Sheheyned theslepuland 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever i'erv/r. ’(Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Rutter Sluph. Holiday 
(N.), And on the turfie table with the best Of lambs in all 
their flocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-llO, hey llO (h^'-lioa-), Forms: 5-6 
hay ho(e, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6- hey ho. An utterance, app. 
of nautical origin, and marking the rhythm of 
jnovement in heaving or hauling (cf. Heave ho, 
■hale and henv. Hale sb.^ 3); often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 
blending with Heigh-ho. 

2471 Riplev Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
carcaway, lat the cup go rounde. 7 e 1475 Sgr. lozve Dcgre 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. III. 179 Your maryners shall sy'nge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 25.. Peebles to Play v, 
AVilK hey and how rohumbelow^ The young folk were full 
bauld. a tS$o Frere Boye 50m HazLA'./'. iP. III. 62 The 
lytcll boye. .Of no man had be no care, But sung, hey howe, 
awaye the mare, And made ioye ynough. 1579 Spenser 
Sliepk.Cal.AMZ.SA Itfcll NTion aholly eue.heyho hoIUdaye. 
/bia, 78 As the bonilasse pa-ssed bye, hey ho bonilasse. 
2592 G. Harvey AVry Letter 16 Let him be the Falanla 
downe diddle of Ryme, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. 1600 
SiiAKS. A. y. L. 11. vii. 180 Heigh ho, sine heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 2605 — Leariw. 11.73 with heigh-ho, the 
Windc and the Rame. a 1624 Eng. Helicon in Brii. Bibl. 
(1812) 111.288, I knowe asimple counirie hinde. Heigh hoc, 
silHc swainc. 2659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) III. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. Lenihall, who ^all our generall be? 2848 
Dickens Domhey v, (He] whistled ‘With a hey ho chevy i ’ 
all through. 

Heyhoe; see Hickwall. Heyliove, Heyhte, 
Heykyllo, obs. ff. Hayiiove, Height, Heckle. 
Heyl, -6, obs. ff. Ail, Hail, Heal, Hele. 
Heylonder, obs. f. Higulaxdeil ETeyld, ob^. 
f. HiELD‘t>. Heyler: see Hilleii. Heylia, 
obs. f. Haxse sb. Heylle, var. Hail Ohs. 
Heynte, var. H.aik, Hike, Htkk, Hoine. 
Heynd, >'ar. Ende Ohs.y.a. duck. Heynd, -e, 


van Hend tr., Obs. Heyne': see Heyghxe. 
Heynne, van Hyke adv. Obs.y hence, 
t Heyr. Obs. (See quot.) 

2669 WoRLiDGE Sysl. A^ric: (2682) 327 Heyrs, young 
Timber-trees that are usually left for Standils in the felling 
.of (^pses. 2726 £>ict. Rust. (ed. 3). . 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. Hair, Haire, Heir, Her sb. 
t HeyratCt. Obs. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajou {Cercohptes caudivolvuhis). 

2607 To?s^x.i. Four-d^ Beasts {i6s8) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in America, called Heyratt, 
spoken of by Theuetus : which name signifleth a beast of 
Hony. .for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees . . take out the Hony with their naiU. . , It is about 
the bigness of a CZat, and of a Chesse-nut colour. 2677 G. 
Charlcton Excrcit. Anim. (ed. 2) 18 Heyrat. 2688_R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 183/1 The Heyrat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat . . a great climber of Trees. 

Heyron(e, -oun, -un(e, obs. ff. Heron. Hey- 
soge, heysugge, obs. ff. Haysugge. Heyt, 
obs. ff Eat, Hait, Heat, Height; obs. Sc. f. 
Hate, Hot. Heyte, obs, f. Ait ff Heyth, obs. 
f. Heath, Height. Hey]>en, obs. f. Heathen ; 
van Hethen. Heyty-titey, obs. van Highty- 
TiGHTY. Heyuen, obs. f. Heaven. Heyved, 
hesrwit, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. Heyward, 
obs. f. Hayward. 

t Hi, liy, p^rs. pren., 3n/ sing. fern. acc. Obs. 
Forms: i liia, hea, hi®, hi3, (kio), 1-2 hie, 1-3 
heo, 1-4 hf, h^, 2 hye,hyo, 2-3 ha, hoe. [OE. 
hia^ hie^ etc., acc. of hiu, hio, Heo, fem. of He, 
corresp. to OFris. hia \ cf. Goth. yVz, the form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied hy sia, mod.Gen^/V, from stem r/-, Se. 
In late OE. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms hie, hi, 
hig'i hiOi heo ; and in later times, though heo was 
the typical nom. and hi, hy the acc., the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, thee, us, andjw^, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of tlie 3rd pers., hia began in the loth c., 
in north-midl. dial., to be supplanted by the dative 
hire, Her. In the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, this.substitution was fully established by 
1125.; but the original acc. hi, hy remained longer 
in the west and south, being found in Layamon 
after 1200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter of the 14th c During its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, hes, His, made its appearance in 
the south.] 

= HER(acc.); also rr/?. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine : cf. Heo, 
^825 Fesp. Psalter xxxxx. isDa soeca 3 sawle mine^iset 
hie afirren hie. 83s Kentish Charier 'y\ O, E. Texts 447 
jif min wiif Sonne hia nylle mid clenntsse sws gehaldan. 
a^ioMariyrologyWiXX 178 Se casere hioheht semarijj^rian, 
cgzSO. E. CAm«.an.9r9tHelbe;;et burg and him cirdon 
to maist ealle j»a burgware he hie asr budon. <^950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. i. & nalde hca gebrenge . . ah he walde 
deiglice forleitta hea {c^’js Rusfnv. G., & ne walde hie., 
wolde dejullice forleten hio]. Ibid.ix. 18 Onsett Ihin] bond 
ofer hia , . hiu Hfl^e \Ruskzv. xesctiehond }hn ofer heo, 
& heo leofah ; c lobo Ags. G., Setehine hand uppan hig, and 
heo lyfaS ; r xi6o Hatton G., Sete hine band up on hyo, and 
hye lefeSj. c ^$0 Lindld-G. Matt.xiv. 4 Neisgelefcd Se to 
babbanne hiaf^wxArcf, hire). Jbid.xv, 22 Forlet hia, for- 
Son [hiu] cliopas asfter usig [Rmhw. Forlet hi», forhon he 
hia c^eh after us). cxooo.SVrjr. Leeclid. Li7oGjfbe hy 
[Peoniant) mid him hafati.^ ciooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. xiv. 4 
Nys Ja alyfed hi [v.r, higl to wife to habbenne [rxxSo 
Hatton G., hy to wife to habbenne). Ibid. xv. 23 Forlat 
big, forciam heo cb^pa^ after us [cxx6o Hatton G., Forlat 
hyo, forhan hyo clypaS after us). . a 2050 O. E. Citron. 
(MS. C) an, 2037 Baldwinc eorl hi (iElfgyfe] 5 ar wel under- 
feng, and big h®r gehcold. Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 104B ? 4 
Se cyng .. betahte hyhis swyster to Hwerwillon. axxbo 
Ibid, (Laud MS.) an. X075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstre..and lagde hi wi 3 Eadward k>Tig hire hlaforde. 
Ibid, an, xiooSearcebiscopAnsealmhihim bewaddadeand 
si 63 an to ewene gehalgodc. a 2175 Cotl. Horn. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede cua. rii 75 Lamb. Horn. 3 UnbindeSheo [hoassej 
and leadeti heo to me, a zxoo Moral Ode 215 J>a h® godes 
mike seche& he iwis mei ha iflnden. c 2205 Las*. 42 He hoe 
fhe bocj 3ef |»are adelen iE/icnor. Ibid, 158 He heo woide 
nabben. Ibid. 3x86 Ich heo {e 2x75 hire^ i.e. Cordelia) wulle 
he biwiten & senden ha [c 2275 hire) Ja in ane scipe. a 2x50 
Owl 4 Mg/tt. zg pe nihlcga/e hi isej And hi btheold and 
overseg. Jbid. 939 And sat sum del and heo bihohte. c 2275 
Passion our Lord 435 in O. E. Misc. 49 pe rode .. He ber 
heo on his schuldre. SnoRCHAst too Senne hy.s [f.e-. 

is) swcie and lykeih, Wanne a man hi deth. Ibid. 236 
To healde hylhe crihe) op hyt nys no n^. 
t Hi, hy, p>ers. profi., ^rd pj. nom. and acc. Ohs. 
Forms : see below. [OE. hist, hie, etc., the ori- 
ginal plural, nom. and acc., in all genders, of hf, 
heo, hit (see He), corresp. to OFris. hia ; cf. Goth, 
nom. pL- eis, *ijbs, ija, acc. ins, ijbs, ija, the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS. and OHG. 
and supplied by sia, and sie, sio, sin, mocl.Ger. sie, 
from stem su, Se. Since OE, times, a like fate has 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
j in loth c. the northern dial, occasionally used, as 
equivalent to hia, the demonstrative }d, iha, plural 
of the, that\ before 1200, the cognate form fe^^, 
They, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded 


nominative, in north-midl. (Ormin); the 
corresponding northern form was }ai, that. By 
•1300, pet, thei, they, had become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English generally; 
though /r^-r, were. retained in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, ihei, 
that are seen side by side with hi, hy, even in s,w. ; 
and before 1500, hi, already confounded in form 
with its sing, he, hee, disappeared from literature; 
although in the reduced form d it still lingers in 
S.W. dialect. The Accusative hi was lost sooner 
than the nominative ; in the 10th c., in north-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives hine, and 
hi sing, fern.,' and on the analogy of the original 
accusative pronouns of the firstand second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative Iieom, hem (see 
Heji pron.') ; in the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, had quite superseded /«' before 1125; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
1200, and in Kentish it was still Shoreham’s form 
e 1 315. ^Vhen it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fem. sing., to a form hes, His.q.v.; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by Hem, which itself in 
course of time was displaced by Them. Thus, they, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of hi 110m. 
and acc.] 

I. 1 . Nominative case. =They. 

a. I hi®, hia, (hea), hie, 2 hye, 2-3 hie. 

805-32 Kentish Charier in O. E. Texts aaA Jc bebeode 
minum jcfterfylgendum . . fiset hi® slmle ymb xii mona 5 .. 
gegeonvien ten hund hlafa. 0825 Vesp. Psalter xx\. 18 Hie 
.sooJice sceawedun and gelocadon me. c8$sO. E.Chron. 
an. 755 pa cuadon hie pat hie hie pas ne onmunden. ^897 
K. AIlfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 354 Donne hit toci’mSSal 
hie hit sprecan .sculon, 0950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt, xxiii.5 
paetle bia sie gesene IC97S Ruskw. G., pat hi® si® gesanx). 
C97S O. E. Chron. an. 951 p®t hie woldan cal p®t he wolde. 
^1x60 Hatton G. Matt. ix. 24 Hye^ teldan hine.^ extw 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 Efter pan pe hie weren wuniende in 
ierusalem. .po hie forleten godes lore. 0x250 Kent.Strm. 
in O. E. Misc. 33 Hie answerden and seyde. Lord [etc.]. 

fl. I hio, heo, 2 hio. hyo, 2-4 heo. 

872-89 Surrey Charier in O. E. 'Texts 452 ponne ageofen 
hto pa ilcan elmessan to cristes cirican. /t 900 Cvneivi/lf 
Elene\S8 (Gr.) Hio him andsware aenige ne meahton agifan. 
0937 O. B. Chron, an. 937 pat heo \MSS. A., B, hie, C., D, 
hi) beaduweorca beteran wurdun. gjt Bltckl. Horn. 2^ 
Heo nafre swylc wundor ne gesawon. Jbid. 249 Hio^^’a!ro^ 
gefeonde mycle gefean, 0x000 ^lfric Gen. ill. 7 Hij 
oncncowon pa pal hig nacode wmron. c ixSo Hatton GnT 
Malt. X. 1 pact hyo adrifen hyo ut [Ags. 0. hlg.ihigl' 
It 1275 CW/. Ho/n.222 Nare hio'blinde jescapenc. euo$ 
Lav. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo weloen. 
1x58 Proclam, Hen. Ill, pe treowpe pat heo ys 
a 1375 Joseph Arim, 282 penne pei sejen Ihesu crist in pat 
like foorme, pat heo sesen him .. whon heo furst comen. ' 

y. I hi, hy, his, 2-4 hi (i, y), .3-4 4 

by. . ^ 

0887 O. E. Chron. an. 887 And hi ciimdon piet hie pset .. 
Jiealdan sccoldan. 971 BHckl. Horn. 123 pa hy Pa up on 
pone heofon after urum Drihtne locodan. 0993 Battle oj 
Maldon 19 ByrhlnoS. . taehte hu hi sceoldon standan. a xooo 
O. E. Chron. an. 993 And hy hone ealdorman p®r ofslogon. 
0 xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Hi \v.r. hig] t»ldon hyne. Ibid. 
32 Hix brohton him dumbne man. xx$A 0, E. Chron. an. 
X137 Hi hadden him manred maked & athes suoren. 

Cott. Horn. 219 To chiesen jief y wolden hare sceappind* 
lufie. Jbid. 223 I mujon jecnowen eijffer god and euyJ- 
Ibid. 225 pa eweSen hi betwx® ham pat hi woldan 
ane burch. o 1205 Lay. 2230, I funden (0 1275 hii fundc] pa 
preo maidenes, 0 1275 Ibid. 3610 Hii [c 1205 heo] yerde to 
one borwe. Jbid. X0314 Hii flowen forp rihtes, pat i comcn 
to pan Peutes. 1x97 Glouc. (1724)369 Hii rerdeabbe^s 
& prioryes vor her synnes. c 1315 Siiokeham 47 
thys ordre have, Me schel hy wel assaye Of that hy 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. a 13*7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
S74 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay.. 

16 Hi byep heaued of allc kueade . . be hy dyadlicne, be hy 
uenial. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 189 Aren no men au.irouscr 
p.an hij Whan pei ben auaunced. c i^Bo Sir Ferunio. 1024 
Sory wer bey for hi ne mi3t hure pruwesse fulfille pore. 
Ibid, 2380 V not how pay schul ascape pen, pat hy ne g^to 
dede. CX380 Wyclif Set. W/es. HI. ixo Hy kepep here 
reule. 

S. 2-5 Le, (4 hey), 5 hee. 

ezxxgs Cot/. Horn, sxg Hi wolde mid modinesse won 
betere ponne he ^esceapen were, citjs Lamb. Hont.^x pa 
pet lond hefden he hit sealdem- c xxoo Trin, Coll.^Hont. 129 
For pat pe he ne wuneS noht on hem, ne he on him. <'** 5 ° 
Bestiary 331 Alle he (hertes) arn off one mode. x* 97 ^* 
Glouc. (1724) 16 To wyte, wej:er he [isihey) wolde pcs, oper 
heo nolde non. ciyoo Havelok \^2 He wrungen honocs, 
and wepen sore, c 1325 Song Passion 24 in O. E. M 
Ne cupen hey him nout'dnowe. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 47X but 
oper cures of Cristen pci coveten nou3t to liaue, But pert us 
W'ynnynge lljp he lokep none oper. cx4xo Chron. t-H' 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. c 143 ° 
yi^g- 59 A'o the child her scruice profren he [rime vanytej- 
CI4S0 Lonelich Grail xHi. 76 And whanne they syenne 
Wolde not so.. Of here vyandes ihanne joven hee. 

f. 2-4 ho. 

rx27S Lamb. Horn. 79 A mon .. fol imong poues, ho h»u 
bireueden and ho him fenvundeden. axtoo Moral Cde^ 
NabbeS lu naping forjeten of al pet ho isejen. Ibid 
ho habbeS in hore write pet we misduden here. Ibid 
weren ho bi^eten, to whon were ho iborene T a 1x50 Owl ff 
Night. 66 And alle heo [Cotl. AfS, ho) pe drive • hconne. 
CZ250 Meid Marcgrete xx, Ho leiden honden hire upon. 
c X275 Sinners Bexvare 136 O. E. Misc. 76 pcos pl.aydurs .. 
Ho schule..In belle habben teone. ?rx37S Poh T 
poems 239 For cs3'c he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 
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f. 2~4 ha, 4 a.' 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 5 ha hine hereden. c 1*05 Lay. 5365 
Ha [tf 1275 hii] leopen on heore feire hors. <1x225 Ancr. A’. 
44 Ower graces .. alse ha beoS iwrUen ou. C1325 Pocvt 
Times Edit). //^Percyi xliv, Loke that ha fare wel Hors & 
eke man. .1387 Trevjsa Hidden 1. nx.(in Morris Spec. 340) 
pe kynges of Engelond woneh aUvey fer fram pat contray 
..&3ef a gop to pe norp contray, a gop wip gret help & 
strengthe. 

. r]. 3-4 buy, 4 hiii, hue. f 

c 1290 5'. Eit^. Leg. I. 10/315 pe croiz. .deope under eorpe 
huy caste. ^ 1290 St. Brattdan 669 in S, Ettg. Leg, I. 238 
An ester eue huy come, a 1300 K. Horn (Ritson) i486 
Hue gurden huem with suerde. Hue eoden . . Towart the 
castele. a 1327 Pol. Sougs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 
shulden a3eyn him go. a 1350 Childh. yesns 50 Ne dwelden 
huy nou3t after ful longue Huy token with heom pat neod 
was._ ei375 PoL.ReL ^ L. Poems (1866) 230 pe jates of 
parais. . A^em hui beop noupe open. 

II. 2 . Accusative case. = Them. 
c 825 Vesp, Psalter xvi. 13 Aris, dryhten, forecym hie and 
forcer hie. <1855 O. E, Chron. an. 787 Se jerefa psrto rad, 
and hie wolde drifan to cyninges tune. epSo Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. X. I psette hia fordrife Sa ilco and hea gej^eme 
all un-haelo. Ibid. 26 Ne forSon ondredes ge hia vel 3a, 
C97S Rjts/tzv. Gosp. ibid., Ne forSon ondredap eow hiae, 
c 975 O. E. Chron. an. 964 And [Eadgar cyngl seite hy mid 
munecan. eiooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, x.x, 25 pa clypode se 
haelend hij; to him [eii6o Hatton C., pa clypede se hselend 
hyo to hym). Ibid, xxiii. 5 Ealle heora weorc hi^ do3 past 
menn hi geseon. C1260 Hatton G. ibid., Ealle heore were 
hyo do3 past men hyo ^eseon, a 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid dreie fote. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 21 pah 
ure an heofde idon eower alre sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and bi-reusien ha and forleten ha a mare. Ibid. 23 pu 
scoldest heo blwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha pe bitahte. 
f X200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 51 pe king. . sende hie in to babilonie 
to pralshipe . . and pat lond folc hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine, c 1205 Lay. 309 To his sune he heo [e X275 ham] draf. 
a 1250 Owl ^ Night. xsi8 Overswithe pu hi herest. c 1250 
Kent. •Serin, in O. E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 
yarde. c 13x5 Shoreham 14 He with-stent hi alJe. . Ibid. 16 
The foend fondeth hy so. 

• 3. Rejiexive and Reciprocal. Themselves ; each 
other, 

. ^‘825 ^esp. Psalter Ixxii. 27 Da afirraS hie from 3e for* 
vicoroao. 'O. E. Chron. an. 540 And steorran hie 

aetiewdon. cxooo Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 025 iEpelstan .. and 
Sihiric.. heo gesamnodonaet Tame weoropige. cxooo <E lfric 
Exod. xviii. 7 Hig^retton hig gesybsumum wordum. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. It, XX Hi [v.K hig] aSenedon hi [v.r. hig], 
& hi to him geb»don, cxx6o Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo 
apeneden hyo, & hyo tohymsebasden. • . 

■ Hi pron,, occasional variant of He, Heo. 

Hi (hail, int, [A parallel form to Het.] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

? c X47S Hunt. Hare 136 Thei cryed, ‘ Hy, hy \ * all at ones 

* Kyll 1 kyll t for kockes bownes !' 1747 Genii. Mag, 39 Hold, 
hold, 'tis a double ; hark hey ! bowler hye ! If a thousand 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye. x^y Alb. Smith C/tr, 
Tadpole xxx. (1879) 267 * Hi 1’ cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt*end of his musket. *Hi!' x886 
Fesn This MatCs iPi/e 11. ii, Xt was not a thrilling word .. 
it was only a summons^an arrest. Hil X894 — Tn Alpine 
Valley 1. 47 Here, hi 1 have a cigar ? 1897 Daily Ne^os 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hiT for the Crystal Palace. 

Hiacinth, obs. form of Hyacinth. 

Kiant (hoi'ant), a, rare. [ad. L, hidnt-evi^ pr, 
pple. of hid’ve to gape.] Gaping; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Nai. Hist.) 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 17 E’er he pours into the dis* 
tant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Hardy m Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II, No. 6. 335 Maxillas 
rather broad, .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of Higheb. 

Hiate (hai'd’t), v. rare. [f. L. hidt-, ppl. stem 
of hidre to gape.] intr. To gape; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hia'ting ppl. a. So Hia’tion, 
gaping. . • • 

■ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon], which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air. 1876 R. Ellis Comm. 
Ca/K//;<f (1889) p. xiv, I^tin..to which the hiating vowels 
i t are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (haij^^Ttis). PI. hiatus, hiatuses, 
[a. h. hiditts gaping, gap, opening, f. hidre to gape.] 

1. A break in the continuity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm; an opening or aperture. Nowr<zr^. 

X563 W. PuLKE Meteors (1640) 17 b, These holes called 
Hiatus\ differ from wide gapings, in nothing, but that they 
be lesse, and therefore seeme. -OMpe pits or holes, and not . . 
gaping. 1599 BroughtoiCs Let, xiii. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham's bosome was aboue, and betweene them both 
a great huge Hiatus. 1675 R. Borthocce Causa Dei 
He saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth lu. i. 117 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, by means of certain 
Hiatus's or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom of 
the Ocean. 1737 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 5’ Those 
hiatuses at the l^ttom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
opens into it and communicates with it. xMs Manch. Exam. 
22 June 5/3 One side of the mount.iin was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

II b. Aiiat. An opening or foramen. 
x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hiatus Fallopiiy a foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of Fallopius. 

c. humorously. A rent or hole in a garment. 

■ 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. x.xyii, The hiatus in Phuta- 
torius’s breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnut. 

2. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series ; a lacuna which de- 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

X613 Jackson Creed ii. xix. § 6 To forewarne the Reader 
of the hiaiits in our aduersartes collections. 1655 Fuller 
CA. Hist. It. iii. § 17 A Dunce*Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph., at Night left the Verse thus gaping. Hie sunt in 

fossa Bedse ossa^ till he had consulted with hts Pillow, to 

fill up the Hiatus, 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of P, 57 
When there are such Chasmaes and hiatus’s in the superiour 
or inferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
mine, . 17^ Monthly Mag. \\\. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the hiatus filled up by 
conjecture. x£^4 H, Rogers Ess. I.iL 59 In 1671.. there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
3’ea«. X874 CARPEfjTER Ment. Pkys. r. i. § t A I^faterial 
Instrument, whose Junction it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof ; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 

<1x850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) H. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. . between the premises and the conclusion X 

3. Gram, and Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables. 

The break or Interval of silence is necessarj' in order that 
the two^vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intervening consonant to mark the division ^tween them, 

• 1706 PoFE Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Hiatus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 1875 Lowell Spenser 
Prose Wks, 1890 IV. 309 «<?/^, He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which docs not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser’s car. Mod. The article an has been reduced to<t, 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result. 

i* Hibber>gibber. Obs. [Reduplicated deri- 
vative of Gibbeic] a confused repetition or babble 
of talking ; gibberish. 

- 1592 G, Harvey PiercPsSuPer.14 One madde knaue with 
his awke hibfaer-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 
smugged artificial! men that simper it so nicely. 

Hibemacle (hskbajn^k*!). Also hy-. [ad. 
L. kJbertidcul'Um : see below. So in mod.F.] A 
winter retreat ; a hibemaculum. 

X708 Motteux Rabelais (X737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles^ think. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. 
17 notCy What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybemacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 736 All the 
other snug and airless depositories and hybemacles of life 
in the city of cities, 

. Hiberna'cular, a. [f. L. htbentdcul-um (see 
next) + -AR.j Of or pertaining to a hibemacle. 

1834 Selby in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 33 Those 
insect tribes., had, .quitted their hybernacular retreats. 

|] Hibernacnltun. (haibdmse'kirrlum). Also 
hy-. PI, -a, [L. htbemdcttlum winter residence, 
hsually in pi. htberndcttla winter huts of soldiery, 
Winter quarters, f. hJbern-us wintry: see -cuLE.] 

1 1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Ohs. 

X699 Evelyn A cetaria Plan, Of Orangeries . . Hybcrnacula, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. 

2, Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 
ment of a hibernating atiimal. 

1789 G. White Selbonte xxvii, (1853) 108 Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybernaculum with leaves and moss. x8x6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 348 It shall seek out 
appropriate hybcrnacula or winter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

3, Bot. A part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 
special bud. . 

1760 Jas. Lee Inirod. Bot. (1788) Gloss, 418 Hyherna- 
culuttiy Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Embryo bom external Injuries. 1794 Marti'n 
Rousseau's Bot. i. 25 note. He ILinnajus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season. i85o Tyas Wild FI. 31 
[Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybemacula, about half an inch in diameter. 

4, Zool, a. An encysted winter-bud of a polyzoan, 
which germinates in the following spring. 

x88s E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 433/r The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Palu- 
dicella is in the arrest of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a-dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed hybemacula. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 

x888 Huxley & Martin Elem, Biol. 273 It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
[snails] to the exterior of whose shells there adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of, .hybemacula, cast off by 
their fellows bn emerging from the dormant state. 168S 
Rolleston & J ACKSON ^ wwr. Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of its shell by a whitish disc, the 
hibemaculum or epiphragma. 

Hibernal (haibs’jnal), a. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
htbentdl-is wintry, f. htbernus wintry,] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appear- 
ing in winter. 

1646 SirT. Browne E/. iv. xiii. 225 [The dog-star] 

should rather manifest its wamung power in the w'inier, 
when it remaines conjoyned irith the Sun in its HybernaJI 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub. yr»/j. (1800} HI. izg’ro sleep 
away the hibernal months. 1819 Montgomery Reign of 
'S*/rz«^ in Greenland, etc. (ed. 2) 211 They meet the pale 
hybemal sun. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 365 Leucojum 
xsiivum ; leaves hibernal. 


2 . fg. Pertaining to the winter of life ; late. 

, a 1626 Bp. Andhewes 5’rr;«.-(i8s6) 1 . 356 We have lost out 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth. 

Hibemant (.hai-bamant), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
L. hlbentant-em, pr. pple. of hibernare (see next). 
So in F.] Hibernating. 

*836-9 Todd Cycl. Altai. II. 766/r In the hibemant. .con* 
dition. x842 M. Hall Guht. Lect. 15 'Ihe deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibemant animal. , . 

Hibernate (hoi-baine't), v. Also hy-. [f. L. 
Inbernat-, ppl. stem of Itiberitd-re to winter, f. hi- 
herna winter quarters, htbenms wintr)’.J 

1. intr. To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it ; said esp. of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor, transf. 
Of persons : To winter in a milder locality. 

a i8o2 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 18x6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1I-349 It is probable that some insects 
of almost every order hyb^mate in the egg slate. 2827 
Butterfly Collector's Vadc-M. 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect slate and sometimes survives the winter. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 10 There are now positivelj’ no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hybernate cheaply and comfortably. 

2. fg. a. Of persons: To remain in a torpid or 
inactive state, b. Of things: To lie dormant. . 

1829 Southey .TiV T*. dlore I. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year. 1862 M. _ Hopkins 
Haivaii 305 The unsettled questions are hybemating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some future season. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 94 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to speak) during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi’bemating vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Hi*- 
berna^tor, an animal that hibernates. 

X836-9 Todd CJ'f/. Anat. II. 766/2 In the sleep of the hiber- 
nating animal, the respiration is.. impaired. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagated by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal hybemating bulbils,^ 1883 Sunday 
Mag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibernators, like 
our own hedgehog. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
262^ ‘ Hibernating gland \ a gland found in many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 

Hibernation (haibsjn^^'Jan'). Alsohy-. [ad.L. 
hibertidtidit’em^ n. of action f. hiherndre : see prec.] 

1. The action of wintering, or passing the winter, 
fesp. In some suitable place or condition, 

1664 Evelyn A'<t/. Hort,^ AVzu Conserv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house. 
x687-x7oo Sir A Rycaut Contn. Knolles' Hist. Turks 1462 
(L.) The next day. .the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation, x8o8 Southey Let, 13 Sept, in C. C. 
Southey LifefyCorr. III. xiv, t6o, I am ..laying in health 
and exercise for the ne.xl season of hybernation. 1897 JVestm. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. x/3 My experiences may be of use next season 
to those who are in doubt about their next year’s quarters 
for hibernation. 

2. Hat. Hist. The dormant condition into which 


many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits ; esp. the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc, 

<ji8o2 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 1816 Kirby 

&SF.E'«r<?wo/. (1843) II. 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 
cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 221 Uliis state of hyber- 
nation . . isbetterdisplayed in the Dormouse, than in any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own country, except the Bats. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith tv. ii. § 5. 221 [A plant] prepares 
itself for the period of hibernation, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 325 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buried themselves for hibernation. 

3. Jig. Any condition or period of dormancy or 
suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life Lett, (1887) I. X76 , 1 know'scarcely 
any one that walks, and this .. has reduced me to a sort of 
hybernation. 1865 Pall Mall G.^ Aug. i/i With the reviv.il 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 394/1 The long interval of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests from its labours, 
Hibematory (haibaunatari). [f. L. hThenidre 
(see Hibernate) : after conservator}’.^ A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

1852 Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for . propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybematori’. 

Hibernian (hoibSunian), a. and sh. Also hy-. 
[f. L. Hibernia^ a corrupted form of Iverna (lu- 
uernay luverna^ Itibemd) =‘Gr. 'lipvi] = 

pCeltic *Iveriu (acc. *Iverionemy abl. *Iverioue), 
whence Ir. Eritty acc. Eirinfty Erinn Erin, later 
Mir. nom. and acc.Er/ (whence OE. Yra-yiraland) 
Ireland. See -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland ; Irish. 

1632 Lithco w Trav. x. 436 The conscionaWe carnage of t c 
Hy^mian Qergy. 17x1 Fope Let. to y. C. , 

he observes at the Bottom of Page 20th . . was o^. , 

by yourself. ,'Tis right Hibernian, and I ^ Oteilv 

English call a Bull in the E.xpre«,on. 1773 
xxiii. (1809) 227, I suppose your Hibernian ^bWeY- 
would soon have an end. 1881 F. Hall *0 „o,on'o*o,jy 
.9 The truly Hibernian 

unkno>TO. i£^ Caulfeiud Buttonhole Slitehe. 

Hibernian embroidery, .^itn baiin an .at^cr 

upon velvet, silk, or net foundations, v.th coloured suijor 

filosenes. 
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HIBEElSriAmSM, 

B. A native of Ireland : an Irishman. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 35 T 2^ The Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Bceotians. 
1834 Medwin Angler in ligates H. 288 This was not lost on 
the shrewd quick-eaied Hibernian. 

Hence Hibe*miaiiism> Irish character or nation- 
ality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
heTnianly adv , in a Hibernian manner. 

3833 Fraser^ s Mag. VIII. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen .. to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibemianism. 1873 Harper's Mag. 485 New scenes, .new 
sea landscapes as Airs, Trollope fiibemianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Trs. Police Ttidge xii. 81 A prevailing 
disposition of the constabulary to let Hibemianism revel 
and rolUc on the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hall mNatwn(ii, Y.) LlX.9/1 A colloquial Hibernitmism. 
SiTsernically (hsibi’jnikali), adv. [f. med. 
or mod.L. HibtrniC'US Irish (f. Hibernia) + -al + 
-LY 2 ; after L. Hibernice.'] In an Irish manner ; 
esp. in reference to speech : With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crous inconsistency in terms. 

TZz$Blackiv. Mag. XVIII.727 Hibernically speaking, we 
have^ but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
greatl 1880 Times 28 Dec. lo/i To make known to us 
something of what might be called, hibernically, solar 
geology. 

Bliliemicail (haibaunikan'l, a. rare~-‘^. [f. as 
prec. + -AN ; after Attglican^ Of or pertaining to 
Ireland, or, esp., the Irish Church. 

iSS^ R, W, Dlxo.v Hisf. CJj. Eng. JJI. 405 The other Hi- 
bemican prelates held their peace. 

Hibernicism (haiba'inisiz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM ; cf. Anglicism^ ScotiicistHy etc.] 

1 . An idiom or expression characteristic of or 
currently attributed to Irish speech ; esp. an Irish 
bull (see Bull sb.^ 2). _ 

3758 Monthly Rev. 342 As it stands, it reads somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. 1779 Sglph I. 240 That is the greatest 
trifle (to use a Hibernicism) of all. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk I. 107 Airs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, ‘enjoyed’ very delicate health. 1879 Temple 
Bar Mag. ^zn. s They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off". 

2 . The condition of being Irish; Irish nationality. 

1807 SvD. Smith IVks. (1859) I- 81/2 The defendant has 

pleaded that the deceased \ya5 an Irishman . . and upon the 
proof of Hibernicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibemicize (haibaunisaiz), v. [f. as prec, + 
-IZE.] trans. To make or render Irish in form or 
character, . 

38x2 H. & J. Smith Rej.Addr. (1839)40 note. This causes 
him . . to . . Hibemicise the rest of the poem. x83t Fraser's 
Mag, III. 67 He has Hibernicired the whole realm of faerj*. 
xSgt Aihensum 13 Sept. 350/2 Several of the Anglo-Norman 
families settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicued that they assumed surnames with the pteflx Mac. 

Hi'bernize (hai-bamsiz), ». rare. [f. L. type 
*Hibern~us Irish (f. Hibernia) + -IZE.] 

1 . trans. = Hibernicize. 

3771 Macpherson Introd. Hist Gl. Brit. 66 The proper 
terms. .being Latin words hibemized. 1836 E. Howard R, 
Reefer xxxv,^ Not yet having sufficiently Hibernised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh's root. 

2 . iiitr. To act as an Irishman. 

3779 Gibbon Misc. Wks. 1814) II. 234 If you do not Hiber- 
nize, you might at least Bentinckize. 

Hence Hibenilza*tion, a making Irish. 

384^ G, S. Faber Eight Dies. (1845) XI. 268 This word 
likewise escapes Sir WflUam's hibemisation. 3894 Fomm 
(U.S.) Apr. 193 The usual Hibemization of the police force 
and the aty departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type 
bem-ns Hibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno-Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

1828 Webster, Hihemo.Celiiey the native language of the 
Irish. 

Hibemo'logy. [f. L. type *Hibem-us Irish 
+ -(O)EOGT.] The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence HibernoTogist, a student of or 
anthority on Hibernology. 

a 18S9 Ld. Stranoford in l.ctt. Papers (187S) 131 (D.) 
We may fairly contrast his Hibernology- with that of the 
Hibemologists of the present generation. 

Hibe'rnophobo. nonce-vid. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish. 

3889 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 533 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibemopho&s that his 
system was the right one. 

n Hibiscus ^hibi-skiis). But. [Lat., a. Gr. 
jpfffKot some malvaceous plant (identified by Dios- 
corides with dASoia).] A large genus of malvace- 
ons plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Kose-mallows. 

3706 'Phillips 'ed. Kersey), Hibisettm or Hibisats, the 
Herb Marshm.Mlows, of know-n Vertue against the Slone 
and GraveL 1791 \V. Babtram Carolina 304 i’he orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also^ conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
l.iviscsTt)KE Trav. iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibiscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

attrih. iStjS Miss Bird Htnvaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
lops, and trimmed with hibiscus blossoms. 

Sibrid(e, obs. forms of Hybiud. 

Sic (hikl, ini. • An imitation of the sobnd of a 
hiccup, esp. as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person. 
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1898 Punch 29 Jan. 41/2 What’s (hie) Cuba to him, or he 
to (An?) Cuba! 

II Hicatee, biccatee (hikatr). Also yliecatee. 
[app. ad. native name.]' A fresh-water tortoise, 
Chrysemis ntgosOf found in the Antilles. 

3697 Dammer t^oy. 1. 102 There are 3 or 4 sorts of these 
Creatures in the Westindes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. 1756 P, Browne (1789) 466 The Hicatee, 

or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but frequently imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccins doccins vhi-kjios dp’kjips). Also 7 
Hisdus Hozius, Hictius Dootius, Hiccius- 
Docksius, 8 hiccius-doxius, hicksius doxius, 
iiixious doxious, luccius»doctius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a corruption of the Lat. phrase hicce 
esi doctus * this or here is the learned man % if not 
merely a nonsense formula simulating Latin.] 

A formula used by jugglers in perlorming their 
feats ; hence, * a cant word for a juggler; one that 
plays fast and loose’ (J.). Also atlHB. or as adj. 

1676 Shadwell Viriuoso ii. 22, I shall stand here till 
one of ’em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a Hixius Doxius. 1^8 Quacks Acad. 5 All the use 
you are to make of such Terms, is the same Juglers_ do of 
Hictius Doctius and Presto. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 580 
An Old dull Sot; wh* had told the Clock.. At Westminster, 
and Hickses Hall, And Hicctus-Docksius play’d in all. 1690 
Dryden>4w//z7V, V. 5, Here is nothing, and here is nothing; 
and then hiccius docciu^ and they* are both here again. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. iiu (1740) 211 The Author with his 
Hiccius-doxius Dexterity, can slur this on one Side, by a 
Word or two. Sporting Mag. 111. 363 Our jugglers 
bixtous doxtous Shall distance all the Greeks. 

Hiccory, variant of Hickohy. 

Hiccup (hi'k^p), sB. Forms : a, 6 hicke up, 
bikup, 6-7 hickop, 7 hickhop, hecup, 7-8 
hiccop, 7-9 hickup, hiefc-up, 7- hiccup ; J5. 7- 
hiccouglL See also Hicket, Hickock. \Hickopy 
hicenpy appears, from its date, to be a variaiion of 
the earlier kickocky Hioket q.v. Hiccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the erroneous impression 
that the second syllable was coughy which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error.] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting an a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm chedeed suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound. 
Also, the affection conristingin a succession of such 
spasms. 

a. 3580 Hollyband Trcas.Fr.TongyLe hoqueiy the hickop, 
vexing. is8r Mvlcaster Positions x. (1887) 57 For the 
hikup. i6*t Burton Anat Met iii. ii.vi. ii. (2651) 553 By 
some false dbeusatien, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it, 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr, 
124 In the aftemoone 1 am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1672 Salmon.^//. ATed. itt. xvii. 375 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 17*7 Bradley Pam. Diet, s v.. You must 
in the very instant that the Hickup srizes the Party pull his 
Ring-Finger, and it will go off. 1^3 Barinc-Gould Cheap- 
Jack Z. II. 190 Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

^ 3626 Bacon Sylva §686 It hath beene obserued by the 
Ancients, that Sneezing doth cease the HiccougK 1744 
Birch Life^ B^le in BoyJds IVks. J. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind. 3794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. I. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, ivith outrageous hic- 
cough. 3876 Foster Phys. ii. il (1879) 356 Hiccough, 
tb. iransf. A spasmodic affection of some other 
organ. Obs. 

1634 Hew.'ood & Bromc Lane. Witches 1. H’s. Wks. 1874 
IV, 184 0 my hart has got the hickup, and all Jookes greene 
about me. 

Hence Hicenpy a., marked by hiccups. 

J89S Du Maurier Trilby -1^$ He sangwitha very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 

Hiccup thi*kz?p), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , intr. To make the sound of a hiccup; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

o. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tongy Hoquetery to hickop. 
z6^ Xr.Bonet's Alerc. Compii. xvi.564 A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8 dayes. 1798 Ellis in Anti- 
ypeobm »ti. (1852) 58 He spoke; and to the left and 
nght, Norfolk hiccupp'd with delight. 1852 R, S. Surtees 
Sponges Sp. TVi/r-hv. 315 He htccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. 

*74® Hartjley Observ. Alan 1. 5, 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Atari. Ckuz. xxv. As if 
a passing fairy had hiccoughed. 

2 . irans. To utter or bring out with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

X788 Dibdin Touryx. 20 Convivial lords.. hiccup 

domine. 185X Thackeray Hum.x, 11876) 
155 I * bey] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 3855 
Macaulay ///j/. if//^.xix. IV.saaAn idle won! hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hi*ccuping vbl. sb, zxxxdppl. a. 

. .*74® X P]. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 23 Sobbing and 
b^umng . . accompany epileptic fits. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 
4^/g ^e dull apologies, the hiccup'ng excuses. 

Hich, Sc. form of High; obs. \*ar. of Hitch. 
fHichcock. Obs. [app. f. some sense of Hitch 
v, + CocK sb.i or related to Hick I] sim- 
pleton ’ (N.arcs). 

Wks. (Rtidg.) 6x8/x Among whom this 
nichcock missed his rapier ; at which all the company were 
in a maze. 


Hichcoke, hichecock, var. Hickock Ohs: 
Hicliel(l, obs. ff. hefehely var. Hatched. 
Hicht, obs. Sc. f. Height and a.y Hight. 
tHrckty, Sc. Obs. [app. f. hicht Height 
•f -Y ; cf. mighty High, lofty : Jig. haughty. 
*S*3 Douglas yEneis vn. viii. si Wythin tha hychiy 
boundis Turnus rycht Lay styll at rest arayddis the dirk 
nycht. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 121 So hichlie than 
into his mynd wes he. 2596 Dalrymple tr. //»>/. 

Scot. IX. 2x4 Hichtie hardines and corageous spirit. 

Hence t Hi'chtiness, haughtiness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist Scot t. 96 Of this cumls 
thair pryd and Iiichtines, and hosting of thair nobilhie. 

II Hie jacet vh>k d.^f'-set). [Lat. = ‘ here lies',] 
The first two words of a Latin epitaph ; hence, an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

160X Shaks..< 4 //’z Well 111. vi. 66,1 would bauethatdmrnme 
or another, or /tie iacet. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 416 Many 
, , that, as to their dust, and Monuments want a hk jacet. 
1859 Tknnyson Fizden 751 Among the knightly brasses of 
the graves, And by the cold Hie Jacels of the d^d. 1885 
A. Dobson AtSiget of Lyre 55 (Stanf.) He let his hunun- 
nature rust — Write his Hie facet in the dust, 
fHick^ Obs. [A familiar by-fonn of the 
personal Richard : cf. Dicky zcaAHob » Robert, 

Hodge - Roger.] An ignorant countryman ; a silly 
fellow, booby. 

3565 Harding in Jewel Def. ApoL fi6ii) 529 Be it that 
Hicke, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a 2700 B. E, Did. Cant, Crew, Hick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made . . ; also a sifly Country 
Fellow. 2702 Steele Grief A-la-Mode iv. i, Richard 
Bumpkin I Ha I A perfect Country Hick. 2713 Acad. 
Compl. 204 (N. s.v. Hyckc'scorncfp, That not one hick 
spares. Ibid., That can bulk any hick. 

Hick, sh:^ rare. Also kic. [.See Hicket.] 

1 . a. A hiccup, b. A hesitation in speech. 

2607 R. C. tr. Esiiennds World Wonders i. xiv. 70 To 

pronounce them with their right accents . . without either 
hicke or hem. 2796 Pecge Anonym. (1809) 218 Hiccuj.^ 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled; some writ- 
ing as here ; others, Hiccough, Hick, Hickoc, and Hicket. 
2825 Jamieson Hi^, the act of hiccuping. 2847 J. Craw- 
ford in Whistle-Binkie (Scot, Son^) (1890) II. sgj Monie 
hicks an* hums Ye’ve war’d owre puirtith’s anlrin dauds, 

2 . Comb, fbick-yex, hiccup. 

26*8 Hobbes Thueyd. (1822) 9p Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a strong convulsion. 
Hick, r. rare. Also hio. [f. prec. sb.] iWr. 
To hiccup. Hence Hi'ckingly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup ; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 204 He would coogn. 
and cannot but hickingly, as though ne had eaten small 
bones. 2835 Jamieson, Hick, .to hiccup. 

Hickell, obs. form of Heckle sb, 
Hickery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Hiebi 
PICRA. 

2816 Scott Old ATori, viii, The leddy cured me wl' some 
hickery-pickery. 2887 J. Service Life Dr. DugteidsZoiiwi 
to use nykerie pykene and rue. 
f Hicket, Obs, Forms; 6hickot,hyckot, 
6-7 hicket, 7 hi(c)quet, hickett, hycket. [One 
of the earlier forms of hiccupy the other being 
hickock, both app. with a dim. formative 
The echoic stem hick appears also in MDu- huk, 
Du. hik, LG. hicky Da. hiky Sw. hicka hiccup 
MDn. hickeUy Du. kikketty Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccup ; also Bret, hok, hik (Littre), F. hoqm 
(15th c.), Walloon hikite, med.L. hoquetus (Du 
Cange), hiccup, F. hoqueter (12th c. in 
Darm.) to hiccup. The Eng. hicket correspon^ 
in formation to the Fr., and is identical with the 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series hicket, hickot, hickock, htekopy 
hiccup {Jiiccoug}i)i\ Early form of Hiccup 
*S 44 Phaer Regitn. Lyfe (1553) E viij a, It is good to 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket *^5 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde ni. iii. (1634) 173 Against 1 
or the Hyckot. 2584 R. Scot Discov. iVetchcr. XJi. xi 
(1886) 395 The hickot is cured with sudden feare or strang 
newes. 3601 Hollakd P/iny 11. 442 Proceeding **,* 
cessiueyexing or hxequets. 1684 R. Johnson 
III. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are cither internal 0 
external. 

b. •= Hiccup sb, b. - .1. 

2563 Bulleyk Bk, Simples 54 b, When the hart Is weake 
or in a great hicket, 

t Hicket, V, Obs. Also 6 hickot. [f- 
Cf. F. hoqueter, Walloon hiketeri\ Early form 0 
Hiccup?/. ... 

2584 R, Scot Descent. IFiV<://rr.xi.xv. (x8B6) 164 Sonie wi 
hold fast their left thombe in their right hand when tn ) 
hickot. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. * 

(1678) 520 Repletion helps that hicketting that proceeds iro 

inanition. 

Hiolds taper, variant of Hao-tapek. 
Hick-joint. Masonry. (See quot.) , 
1876 Gwilt Archil. GIo*3., Hick-joiat FointiaS. 
species of pointing in which, after the ioints are ^^ea o - 
a portion of supenor mortar is insertecf betwccit the cours » 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

HicMe, dial, f- Heckle ; v.ii-. Hjckavall. 
BCicklety-pioklety : see HiOGLEDY-riooLEnj. 
t Hickock, sb. Obs. Fonns : o. d hyckooK, 
7 hlckook, hiekoock, hio(o'ock:, hlok-hook, 
(hiok-koe). B. 6 hiteheock, hytoheoko, (hitc“ 



HICKOCK. 
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cough), hiohooke, -koke, hioheoook(e. [A 
parallel form to Hicket, the difference being either 
that of two diminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later hickop, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in hich-^ hitch-, is not clear ; it is 
perh. to be sought in the dial, equivalence of ch 
and h.] An earlier form of Hiccop sh. 

a. 1538 Bale Thre Laiues 524 Thre syppes are for the 
hyckock And vi more for the chyckock. 16x2 Woodall 
Sur^. Mate Wks. (1653' 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hickcock. 1660 Howell Parly Beasts 78 (D.) Go to the 
stomack, it hath singultus or the hicock. 1670 Covel 
Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
have a strong Hickock. 1678 Hexham Dutch Dict.y Hick^ 
the Hick'hock. 

X55X Turner Herdal i.Cj, Thebrothe..dryuethawaye 
the hycthcoke. /iid. Cvjb, Dyil ..swageth y» hichkoke. 
1562 /did. II. 54 Mynt. .stancheth perbrekyng and the hitch 
cough. 1598 Florio, Singhiozsi, yeaxings, hichecocks. 
t Hickock, z'. Obs, Forms: seeprec. [f. prec,] 
An early form of Hiccup v. 

1598 Florio, Singhiozzarey to sob, to throb . . to yexe, to 
hichecocke. x 6 ix Cotgr., Sanglotier^ to yex or hickock. 
Hickol, dial, form of Hickwall. 

Hickory (hi’kori). Forms : 7 hiqtueiy, 7-9 
hickory, 8 -erie, -ary, heckarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from pohickery^ recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 1 7th c.] 

1 . A North American tree of the genns 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drupes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing * nuts *, the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commone.st in the Eastern U. S. being the Shelbbark, 
Scaly-bark, or Shag*bark H.(C. alda) J others are the Peccan 
or lllinois*nut ¥L. (C. oiiv^/br/fiis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the Bitter-nut or Swamp H . {C. amara), 
and the Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. fotxineC). 

(1653 J. Ferrar Reformed Virginia Si/k Vyorm (Cent.), 
Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, Yea, Cherr>», and 
tree called Pohickery.] 2682 T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnuc, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 Wesley IPks, {1872) 1 . 62 
Many hickary-trees which hear a bad kind of walnut. 17^8 
PhiL Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common Tree in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass fpiL 14 Here the soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut, 
1849 Bryant Fountain 23 The hoary trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o'er thee held A mighty canopy. Ibid. 
75 Indian maidens . . Ihat gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickory's white nuts. 

b. In Australia, transf. to various trees whose 
wood is similarly used to that of the American 
tree ; the Native Hickory of N. S. Wales is Acacia 
leprosa and A, Melanoxylon^ of Tasmania EriosU* 
vion squameus (Morris). 

1884 Boldrewood Melb, Menu v. 35 The beautiful um- 
brageous blackwood {Acacia MelanoxyIon\, or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomest trees in Australia. 

2 . The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, that is harder than 
any Oak, ^ s’j-jx Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of two pieces of hickery, of the size and shape 
of drumsticks. 1879 Cassells Techn.Educ. IV,i6o/i Hickory 
is very tough and clastic. 

b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 
xBog D. Webster Let, 4 May in Priv. Cor, (1857) I. 206, 

I have only to take my hickory and walk, a 1813 A, Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye powers 1 to 
dominies distrest, Thqir sharp-tailed hickories will dd the 
rest. 1857 Wm. ho'iXiOakw. Oldii, Let him sport his hound 
and hickory. 

c. Old Hickory, a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U. S. 1829-37. 

3 . The nut of the American hickory. 

x 856 Treas. Bot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carya alba] 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Carden xi Nov, 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory ; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also fig.\ 

174X P. Tailfer, etc. Narr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Pine Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is at least six to one. 1800 Med. yrrtl. III. ng The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. 1829 
W. Irving \n Life Sp Lett. 1 1 . 369 As to the old general 
[Jackson], with all his hickory characteristics, I suspect he 
has good stuff in him [see 2 c]. 1850 Lyell ^nd Visit U. S. 
II. 22 The soil of the * hiccory grounds ' is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks. 

b. Comb, hickory-acacia =Native Hickory of 
N. S. Wales, i b ; hickory-elm, an American elm 
{Ulmns racemoseC) ; hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian tree, Eticalyphts punctata, with very hard 
tough wood ; hickory-girdlpr (also hickory twig 
girdler), a longicom beetle, Oncideres cingulatus, 
of the United States ; hickory-horned a., having 
very tough or hard horns ; applied to a kind of 
caterpillar (see quot.) ; hickory-nut, the nut of 
the hickory ; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pintis Balfouriana, var. aristaia, and P. 
pungcns\ hickory-shirt {U.Si), ‘a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of hea\'y 


twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check * 
{Cent. Eici.)\ hickory* tree (see 1), 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1828) II. 235 This cater- 
pillar {Ceracamparegalii)\%c.-sS\^^ in V'lrginia the ^hickory- 
homed deviK 1683 Pen.n Let. 5 July in Gentlem. Mag. 
(1834) CIV, 1. 42 Here is a *hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and more lough then ourash. 1802 W. Forsyth Cult. Fruit 
Tree's (1824) 298 'The Hickery Nut from North America. 
i 885 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shell-barks, 
the hickory nuts par excellence. 1889 Farmer Diet. 
Amer, s.v., Colloquially hickory has been employed'as a 
nickname for pemons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree. .so * hickory shirts for their strength. 
X891 B. Harte .Far/t. Tasnjara 1 . 16 Fumbling in the breast 
pocket of his hickory shirt. 1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
*Hickory twig girdler .. gnawing deep grooves round the 
shoots and small branches. 

+ Hicksco'rner. Ohs. [See Hick jAI] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion ; hence, a scoffer in general. 

c 1530 Hickscorner- in Hazl. Dodsley I. 160 Freetvill. 
Yea, but where is Hickscorner now? 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. Pref, ***j, Zeno .. vsed to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of theciieeof Athenes. 156074 Becon 
Supplic. Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscorner in game-players’ garments. xs8i 
J. 1 ELL Haddo?i's Answ. Osor. 12 b. Here you play hick- 
scorner concernyng the reformation of our maners. 1622 
Ailesbury Eenn. (1623) 49 Methinkes 1 foresee the Hie- 
scorners of this age knocking at Ueauengate. 

Hicksite (hi*k>oit). [f. proper name Hicks 
-ITE.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks in 1827, and 
holding Socinian doctrines. Also attrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary Arner. Sen 1. TIT. 95 TheFriends.. 
have been separated into Orthodox and Hicksite. 1874 
Whittier Anti-Slavery Convent. Prose Wks. 1880 III. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Friends, 
were present, in broad brims and plain bonnets. 

Hiekup, oils, form of Hiccup. 

Hickwall (hi-kwpl). local. Fonns : a. 5 kygli- 
whele, 6 highwalo, hucholl, hewhall, 6-7 
hewel(l, 7- hew-hole. 7 highaw(e, heighaw, 
heyho0,hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, 9haihow; 9heigh- 
hold. (Cf. High-bole, Hecco.) 7. 6 heche- 
wall, 6- hickwall ; also 6 hiewaw, 7 hieway, 
7-8 hickway. (Cf. Witwall.) S. 9 hioklo, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eckle, eacle, 
eaqual, ecaU, eikle, eekle. (Cf. Yuckle.) c. 8 
hufll, 9 hefihl. (Cf. Yaffle.) [A word of com- 
paratively late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to deter- 
mine amid the variety of spellings in which it 
is found from the i6th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all these go back to imitations of the 
Heud laughing note* of the bird, of which the 
early form hygh-whe/e (? = h/Vx'vel) may he an 
imitation (already perhaps modified so as to make 
it articulate). Closely allied to this are the series 
huehol/y hewholc, aud heighaw, high-hoe, high- 
holc, accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series hickivall, hircuaiv, 
kickway may easily have arisen from an earlier 
(h«x^^l)j by the hardening oigh to k (as in heah- 
fore, heyghfer, hek/er, heckfer (Heifer), and the 
words hext, next), although the second element 
takes the appearance of being = OE. wag, ME. 
•wagh, and mod. wall, and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of hack vb., quasi 
‘ thatwhichhackswalls*. From/ixV^aa^ Drayton's 
hecco, and the modem hickle, ickle series, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, hefful, hufll, 
show f for earlier gh (x*’)» thus attach them- 
selves likewise to (bxVxwel). There is perh. some 
attraction between some of these forms and the 
names Yuckle, Yaffle, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youchel, *yawchel, parallel to (h«x- 
wel) ; and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between hickwall and Witwall, the 
latter prob. orig. « ME. wodewale, Woodwale.] 
The Green-Woodpecker. 

.0, 14.. MS. AruMcl 249 If, 90 Hygh-whele, picus. 

cxSSZ Dewes lutrod, Fr. in Palsgr. on The high-wale, 
lespec. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 25 Like vnto y* ende of 
the tonge of an hueholl or wodspike. . 1570 Levins Manip. 
13/4X Hewhall, 56/13 Hewell, bird,T7Vr<7. •ai678 

Marvell Appleton House 558 Yet that worm triumphs not 
long B it serves to feed the hewel's young. 1678 Ray Wit- 
lughhy's Omith. 135 The green Woodpecker, or Woodspite, 
called also the Ram*fowl, High-hoe, and Hew-hole. 1797- 
1804 Bew/oc Brit. Birds (1847) I- S76 heading. The Green 
Woodpecker . . Hew-hole. 

x6ix CoTCR., Epiche, a Speight.. Wood-pecker, or Hi- 
chaw. Ibid., Prinard, a Heighaw, or Wood-pecker, 1674 
Kay Collect. Words 84 (HalHw.) Heyhoe, the green wood- 
pecker. x678 Jsee'«I. 1688 IL Holme 11, xiil. 
308.^ Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Htho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shrvpsk. IVord-bk., Haiheno, ., the 
Green Wooilpecker.—Bridgnorth. 

V. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, x. xvii. 30 h, The 
Hechewal.if a wedge be drtuen into the whole of her nest., 
compelleth It to fall out with an herbe that she knon’cth. 
iS73-ito Baret Ahf. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, vireo. 


HIDATED. 

1580 Holl^tiand Treas. Fr, Tong, Pie,.,v. hirde called a 
SpeiCht or Hiewaw. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 351 TheWri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, haue two [toes] 
before and other two behind. x6ix Florio, Picehio,..a bird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobber, a hickway. x66i Lovell Hist. Anini. ^ Min. 
Introd., The woodpecker . . nutjobber .. witw^al, hickwall . , 
creeper. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii. (1737) 254 This 
same Herb your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary tr. Aristoph Birds in. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls, Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out workmanly. 1890 Glouccstersh. Gloss., Hickwall, the 
green woodpecker. 

5 . 2876 AMFarzmV/'j/^.(7/i5rr.,///r/f/(r,thegreen woodpecker, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Ecall, .. the Green 
Woodpecker. 1882 W.Worcs.Gloss., Anc/(f,theWoodpecker, 
sZ^sSyfAiusou Prov. Names Birds Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle (Oxfordshire'. Icwell (Northants). Eaqual or EcaU 
(Salop), Yuckel iWilts). Yockel (Salop). xZ^fiGlonccsiersh. 
Gloss., Heckle, the green woodpecker (Heref.). 

e, X788W. Marshai.l Gloss., //;//?/,. .woodpecker. 

xZzZ Craven Dial., Hefful, a wood-pecker, a heigh-hold. 
Hicra picra, vulgar per\'ersion of Hiera picra, 
xZyj Sat. Rev, III. 239/2 A drug known by a familiar 
name, hict'a picra. 

Hiewaw, Hieway, var. of Hickwall. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. Forms: see under Hide v. 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

rtX225 Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocne 5 l»e utwarde ancre— 
nout Hester J?e ihudde. 0x380 Wyclif IVks. ii88o) 299 
Pharisees . - J>at ben hud monumenlis. 1382 — i Cor. iv. s 
)>e hid thingis of derknessis. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyte. rt2598 Rollock Wks. 

(Wodrow Soc.) I. 379 He will seirche..to the hiddest hirnes 
'of thy hart. s6o8 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Proz\ ix. and x, 
44 Such things as they can come by : which is called hid 
food. 1820 Keats Lamia 11, 54 Like the hid scent in an 
unbudded rose. 

fb. In phr. In hid {hiddis), a literal transl. of 
L. in occulto, in abscondilo. Ohs. 

a 2340 Hampolc Psalter xxvi. o He hild me . , in the hid 
[L. in absconditd] of his tabernakile. c 1380 Wvclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doib ou3t in hiddis and 5it he 
castijj to be in apert. 0x400 Apoi. Loll. 104 pingis |jat l>€t 
don in hid. 

Hidage (hai-dedg). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. raed. 
Anglo-l>. htdagium, f. hida Hide jA 2 : see -age.] 

1 . A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 
at a certain quota for each hide of land. 

a 1195 Charier Hen. I in Wetheral Reg. (1897) 20 Terrse 
.. guiete de placitis..et geldis et danegeldU et hida|iis et 
assists. 2425 in Kennett Par. Antiq. 11 . 249 Cum hidagio 
hoc anno. 24B0 Caxton Descr, Brit, ex Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. 2607 Cowell Interpr., Hida^, jSxs-xB 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 136 (D.) All the king's supplies 
made from the very beginning of his raigne .. Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Escheates, Amercements, and such like. 
26x4 Selden Titles Hon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State here was Hydage, 2763 Blackstone 
Comm, I. viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knights-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talHage upon cities and burghs. 

2 . The assessed value or measurement of lands, 
on which this tax was levied ; cf. Hidatiok. 

x86a Collect. Archxol. I. 22 In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 2883 F. 
Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commun. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

II Hidalgo (hidse-lgo). Also 7 huydalgo. 
[Sp. hidalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
/tiyodalgo{pl. hifosdalgd), 2. e. hifo (//ho) de algo, 
son of something, ‘the sonne of a man of some 
worth* (Minsheu). See Diez; and cf. Fidalgo.] 
In Spain: One of the lower nobility; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

2594 Carew Huarlds Exam. Wits {i6z6) 220 These haue 
large liberties and exemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 2630 R. yohnson's Kii^d. <5- 
Commw. 267 The Dons of Spaine, the Monsiers of France 
. . the Hidalgos of Portugal . . and the younger Brethren in 
England, make a very poore company. 2638 Sir T. Her- 
bert 7 'mv.(ed. 2) 216 Beaten off by fifty Huydalgoes. x8o8 
Scott Let. to T. Scott 20 June in Lockhart. There may be 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid 28x9 Byron yuan 1. ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 2855 M il- 
MAN Lat. Ckr. IX. vii. (1864) V. 314 An outburst of reproba- 
tion., from all tlie nobles and hidalgos of the kingdom, 
b. transf. One like a hidalgo. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 8x In order to. .defeat 
those ingenious hidalgos the monkeys. i867^Miss Yoncb 
Six Cnsltions x\. 90 [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew. 

C. attrib . 

2838 Lytton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo titles of which 
your father is so proud. 2866 R.CnAJitBERS Ess. Ser. 11. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Hence HidaTg'oish a., resembling or character- 
istic of a hidalgo. Hida’lgroism {Jiulalgism), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. 

2847 Disraeli Tancredw, xvi, A hat a little too bidal^wm 
hut quite new. Westm. Rev. 1045 

and effeminate hidalcoi'^m. 2887 A. MoREL-FATiom ey 
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1889 Athcnxum 28 Sept.42i/t An elaborate hidated sur- 
vey. .identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. • 1898 
Ibid. 12 Feb. 211 The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the Slate. 

Sndatiou (hsid^'Jsn). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides ; mensuration or assessment by hides. 

' 1878 R. W. Eytok Key to Domesday 3 The older system 
[of mensuration in Domesday] . . in that its basis was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation. 
1880 Academy 2 Oct. 234 There are frequent instances of a 
low hidation in Saxon times being increased .. by the Con- 
queror’s officers. 

Hiddelies, var. Hidels Ol>s, 

' Hidden (M'd’n),///. a, [See Hide t'.] 

■ 1 . Concealed, secret, occult, etc. : see Hide v. 

a IS47 Surrey ‘ Good Ladies^ yc iJtat ’ etc. in Tottel Misc. 
(.Arb.) 19 That vnneath may I finde Some hidden place. ^ 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) x Cor. iv. 5 Who . . wil lighten the hidden 
things of darkenes. 1625-^ Pukchas Pilgrims II. 1139 \Ve 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner of it. 
1712 W. Rogers l^oy. 179 Discovering part of the hidden 
Treasure. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems (1862) 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of June. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions. 

2 . Mils. Applied to the consecutive fifths 'or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 
octave. 

1869 OusELEY CotinUrp. ii. 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ‘ hidden con.secutives ^ 1889 E. Ppout 
Harmony iv. § 102 If two parts go^ by similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifths, such progressions are called * hidden’ 
octaves or fifths. .. These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be hidden. 

8. Comb., as hidden-veimd, •working adjs. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 
termed hidden-veined. 

Hiddouite (hi'denait). Min. [Named 1881, 
after W. E. Hidden^ A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-green crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem. 

i88t Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. in. XXT. 130. i88x A ihenseum 
i6 Apr. 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Smith has proposed the name 
of* Hiddenite' for the new mineral discovert by Dr. Hid- 
den in North Carolina, which is known in the gem market 
as ‘ lithia-emcrald 

Hiddenly (hi d’nli), adv. [f. Hidden" ppL a. 
-LT -.] fn a hidden manner ; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1580 Hollyb.^nd Treas. Fr, Tong;, En caeheite, primly, 
closely, hiddenly. 1642 T. Goodwin Heart 0/ Christ in 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adam was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
jMX R. Keith tr, T. A Kemf>U' Solil. SomI xui. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes $0 
hiddenly from the Soul? 1846 Trench vn. (1862) 

197 note. The figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 

Hiddenmost (hi'd’nmoast), a. [f. as prec. + 
- 3 I 0 ST : after eta] Most hidden or secret. 

*892 E. C Stedman in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex- 
press, interpret, the hlddenmost nature of man. j 

Hiddenness (hi’d'nines). [f, as prec, + -ness.] 
The condition or state of being hidden ; secrecy. 

cxrSoWyclif Agst. Begging Friars %\\\\. Sel. Wks. III. 
397 He spake opunly to ho world, and in hyddepesse noting. 
163X Gouge God's Arrows iv. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
.. for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 1752 Law 
■Spirit of Love ii. (1816) 27 Had not the Christ of God laid 
in a state of hiddeness in every son of man. 1885 Pater 
Marius I. 95 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var. of Heder ; Sc. ff. Hither. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Hidel, -els. Hiddlin' : see 
Hidltngs. Hdddoues, -owus, obs. fF. Hideous, 

•F Hiddy, n. [?var.ofHEADY<z.] Lofty, towering. 
1632 Vicars^ AEneid 11. 39 The hiddie [ardutesl horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg’d. 
Hiddy-giddy (hi*di|gi*di), a. and adv. Sc. 
[A riming jingle: cf. Heady a. 2 b, and Giddy.] 
A. adj. Giddy, whirling. B. adv. In a giddy whirl ; 
in confusion ; topsy-turvy. 

X450-70 Hol^nd Howlat 821 In came twa fl>’rand fulls 
..and 3eid hiddy giddy. 15^ Lysoesay Satyre 4151 
It gart my held rin hiddic gtddie. X629 Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (1635) 2^5 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
•of his country Deity, .with antique dances. 18x9 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (t827) 205 The Main-kirK rang w'i’ 
slaps and smites : Pell-mell, thwack ! hiddie-giddie 1 
Jude (hsid), Forms : i hyd, 3 hude (/V), 
huide, 3-4 hid, 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4- hiide, [OE. Ayd str. fem, =■ 
OFris. Aiid, OS. AAt (MDu. /;;//, Auut (</), Du. 
Auid)f OHG., MHG. AtH, Ger. Aaut, ON. Aub, 
Goth, OTeut. prc-Teut *krdi'si 

cf. L. cntiSf Gr. xvToy.] 

L The skin of an animal, raw or dressed : more 
particularly applied to the skins of the larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into leather. 

a 000 O. E. Chron. an. 891 Se bat wms seworht of Hlddan 
healfre hyde hi on foron. e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 190 
pe neddrc.,cricpc 5 nedUnge Jjureh nerewe hole, and bileuco 
nifc hudebaficn hire, TX220 ^M///»^i44Danne Oe neddre 
is of his hid naked, e 1230 Halt Meid.yn Seo 3 pe cat at be 
niche & tc bund at le huide. X297 R, Glouc. I1724) xj 6 po 
carf he a bole hyde smale al_ to a pong, c X400 Bom. Bose 
7315 Tcren the wolf out of his hide, 1467 in Eng. Gilds 396 
That they do not shave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, but above 
the Brugge. X49S-7 Hot. Acc. Hen, VH {1E96) 229 For 
balft an Oxe hyde all Rcdie coryed and Tanned, 1579 
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Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 223 Fast by the hyde the Wolfe 
Lowder caught. 2674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 140 They put 
on a garment made ot hides. lyay Swift Desire 4 Possess. 
57 Strip his Hyde, and pick his Bones, • Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Byron Netrr, Patagonia (1778) 51 
An ox's hide, used on board for sifting jwwder, and called 
a gunner’s hide. 2833 C, Morfit Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 
.. comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and 
buffaloes and are employed for thick sole leather. ^ 

b. In collocation with hair, esp, in phr. (/«) 
Aide and Aain wholly, entirely ; neither hide nor 
hair\ nothing whatever. (So Du. Ar/xV 
c 1330 [see 2]. c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Adrian 514 Wnuem- 
myt m hyd ore hare. 1450-70 Holland Ho^vlat 950 This 
Howlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. <*1575 Balfour's 
Prnc/iV/rr (1754) 523 He sail exhibite the samin. .cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Hol. 
LAND Bay Path xxv. 303, 1 havn’t seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. 

2 . The human skin. (Since 17th c. contemptuous 
or jocular.) 

a 1000 Laws of Alfred c. 70 (Schmid) Gif mon o?imm rib 
forslea binnan ^^ehafre hyde, ;;eselled x scill. to bote ; gif 
sio hyd sie tobrocen . . seselle xv scUU to bote, a 1300 
Cursor M. 3661 pou wat mi hid cs smith and bar. And esau 
es rugh wit bar. ' c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IP'ace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er. So faire childre of huyde ne her. 
C1460 Toiuuetey Myst. (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. {1821^ I. p, lii, He wes fairer 
of visage and bide, than wes ony lady of ihe warld. 1645 
Milton Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have beleevd so 

much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
X’arlet? X78X Cowher E.xfosi. 486 He found thee savage. . 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink'd and painted hide. 2842 
Orderson X. tod One who. .tanned the hide of a poor 

pigmy, a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 138 The poor fellow 
meant only to save his own hide. 

f b. In alliterative collocation with hue (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Obs, 

C1330 AT/w^^Tarx iRitson) 752 Hit hedde hothe lymes 
and face .. Huyde and heuh, bon and fel, And ever! lyme. 
c X400 Rowland e,- 0 . 1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. c 1420 
Awntyrs oJf Artk. 108 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
305 His awin deir sone..Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
wes and fair, ax^t^ Murning Maidinx\\.\vi Laneham's 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of )iew and hyd. 
1825-80 JAMIESON s. V. Hyd, ‘ It’s sae dirty, it’ll never come 
to hyd or hew.* Loth. 

3 . As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. • 

a X300 Cursor M. 935 God mad pam kyrtels pan of hide. 
Ibid. 2250 par-fbr most hai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
camel hide. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 232 Pieces 
of cane bound round with . . slips of raw hide. x8<^ Loncf. 
Wayside Inn, K. Olaf xix. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. x, They wore short jackets of hide. 

4 . A whip made of a beast’s hide. ‘ Cf. Cow- 
hide 3. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal alloivance of the ‘ hide *. 

6. athib. and Comb., as hide-bcaling, -curing, 
•dresser, -ing, •factory, fairy -knoby -merchanty 
•iiety ’plate, •seller, •thong, ’whip’, hido-blowntz., 
bloated ; hide-drogher [Drogher], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of such a vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tanners; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them ; 
hide-mill, a machine for softening dried hides ; 
hide-money’ (transl. of Gr. depyLariKdv ) : see quot. ; 
j hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Diet. Mech .) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 
appliances used in preparing hides for leather, 
x6€o R. Coke Power tf Subj. 250 Beat his hide, or make 
him to fear a *hide-bcating. 2834 Sir H. Taylor Pt. 
Artex’cide l iiL (D,), Slothful, *nide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. ^1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and *hide-dressers. .in Paris.. 
A thoiLsand mcn who used to be employed in tanning and 
*hide dressing. 1841 Emerson Lect., Man the B former 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 239 it is the sailor, the *hide-drogher, the 
butcher. x88a Haiders Mag. Dec. 602 The beach where 
Danaonce loaded his bides in ms ‘hide drogher 2840 R. H. 
Dana Bef.^ Mast xv, 41 A large ship. .as rusty and worn as 
two years “‘hideKlrogbing* could make her. 2894 Daily 
News I May 8^ *Hide fairs were things common enough 
m many distnets of rural England in old days.’ 2B53 
Pratt m^C, Morfit Tannings etc* 321 Three *hide-mill5, 
for softening the dry Spani^ hides. 2846 Grote Greece 
11.^ yi. (1849) II. 475 note, *Hie *hide-money (ScpuaTiicoiO 
arising from thc^numerous victims offered at public saert* 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Knights 
Li, There succccdsaihievish, loud *hide.seller. 2852 Mavne 
B.'e.xo , S calp H unt. li. Raw *hidc-thongs were looped about 
our wrists^and ankles. 2885 Har/ePs Mag. Jan. 274/2 A 
blunted piece of iron, known as a **hide-worker*,, easily 
removes the hair after the bidets taken from the water where 
it ww ‘dumped* after the liming. 

exc. Hist, Forms: i hfsid, 
Mod, Md, h^d, 1-9 hyde, i- bide. [OE. hid 
str. fem., earlier httid, app. from *hiwid, deriv. 
of hiw-, hig-, houseWd, family ; cf. Hewe. The 
suffix is obscure. 

In the ^tin text of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed by 
famtlia, for which in the OE. transl. htwisc and htwscipe, 
derivatives of family, interchan^ with h(d\ 

1 . A nicasurc of land in (Jld English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in cxlcntwilhthenatureoftheground. 


etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 
the support of one free family with its dependants • 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could be tilled with one plough in a year. See 
Carucate. 

The question of the extent of the hide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion ajjpears to be that it 
was normally — 120 acres ; but the size of the acre itsdf 
varied. See Maitland, Domesday and Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (2888) 222 Ego berchlmill 
cyning sile forSrede minum Segne nijen hii^ida load In 
wudotune. 869 in Birch Cartular. Sax. {1885) 524 Eac 
wudulond all hit is semaene hara fif & tuentij hijda. c^ tr. 
Bxda's Hist. tv. xviii. [xvi] (1890) 306 Is hffis ilcan eafondet 
j^emet after Ongolcynnes eahte twelf hund hida [Esi 
autem viensura ejusdem tnsulse [Pec/x] juxla xxtima- 
tianem A nglorum, inille ducentarumfamiliarutii\, a 1000 
Laws of Mthelred in Schmid Gesetze 242 And sceole man 
ajghwilce hide psnig oSSe psenises weorft, and bringe man 
hast to cirican, c 1000 Wergitde c. 2 § 7^ Ibid. App. vii. 396 
Gif Wilisc man seheo, hat he htebbe hiwisc landes iZnw 
of Ine c. 32 Gif Wylisc mon haehbe hide Iqndes] and 
maeje cyninges gafol for&bringan, honne biS his wer-glld 
exx scill. And gif he ne sefjeo buton to heatfre^hide, |>onni 
si his wer Ixxx scill. xoW Domesday Bk. in Kennett Par, 
Antiq. (r8i8) I. 88 Idem Rotbertus tenet Bernecestre . . Ibi 
sunt 1$ hidsE et dim., Terra 22 car. aiioo 0 . £. Chrei:. 
an. 1008 Her behead se cyng h®t man sceolde ofer call 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean is Jionne [of] Jin0 
hund hidiim, and of .x, hidan mnne sceg 5 , and of 
hidum helm and byrnan. Ibid. an. 1086 Nzesan hidlandcs 
innan Engl® lande h^et he nyste hwa heo hzefde. [CX154 
Henry of Huntingdon vi. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
vocatur terra unius’ aratri cultur® sufficiens per annum. 
trrr75 Dialog, de Scacc. i. xvii, Quid Hida. .secundum vul- 
garem opinionem, Ruricol® melius hoc norunt ; verum 
sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primiliva instiluiione ex 
centum acris constat.] c 2290 Eng. Leg. I. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod Iona with hire he 5af ker. 1297 
R. Glouc. (J724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond |>re ss>;l- 
lynges he nom 13.. K. Alis. 458 Whan come ripej> in 
heruest tyde Mery it is in feld & hyde. 1494 Fabyax 
Chron. vii, ccxxii. 246 So an hyde of lande contejmetli 
.xx. acres. 2593 Norden Spec. Brit., M'sext. 5 The vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
Ctirewes, hyde.s, knightesfees, cantreds, baronies and coun- 
ties. 2614 Selden Titles Hon. 273 By their account cxai 
acres made a Hyde. 1788 R. Kelmam Domesday Bk. (L), 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdom 
..was ever of an uncertain quantity. 1895 PouocK & 
jMaitland Eng. Law I. 347 In the north of England tmi 
unit appears as the carucate.. In the south the hide appears 
in place of the carucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, but it may well be of six virgaies, 1897 
Maitland Domesday fy Beyond 510 They know but one 
tenemental unit. It is the hiwisc, the terra uniusfatmUx, 
the terra unius manentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. Hide and Gaine \OY .gaigne,gain^ne arable 
land, ‘ terre labourable^ (Godefroy)], 

These words appear to be given originafly aS synonyms of 
arable land; But later compilers took them as a phrwe. 

134710 Filzherb. Abridg. t\X. Admeasurement^f 8 vi\ti 
La terre a qe le comen est claim app[endant] fuit auncienl 
terre hide & geign. 2628 Cov. 7 i On Liit. 85 b, J 
Common Law giueth errable land (which anclen ly is«hw 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedence before 
meadowes [etc.]. 2658 Phillips, Hide and Cain.zxztiA 
Land, or the same as gainage. 2708 Termes de la Ley 393 
Hide and Gayne did anciently signifie arrable Land. 

2 . nonce-use. (Associated with Hide j^.^) As 
much land as could be measured by a thong cutout 
of a hide. (In quot. referring to the story of Dido s 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. j^n. 1 . 3^S.) 

2594 Marlowe & Nashb Dido tv, ii, She crav’d a hide of 
ground to build a town. 

Hide, [f. Hjde z».i] 

•hi. 1 . (In ME. use.) Thq. action or an act of 
hiding J concealment. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10772 Quen ioseph sagh na. hide ne 
dughl, Nedings forth his wand he broght. Ibid.oons'J 
mans hert an opening wide, Jjat man can scheu wii-vten 
hjde. a 2310 in Wright Lyric P, vlii. 31 A siythye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 

II. 2 . (In modern use.) A hiding-place; a cache. 

1649 T, WoDENOTE Hermes Theol. viii. 13 Hunted byajj 
Orthodox Divine.. who can easily ferret them out ot a 
their hides and holds. 2864 ‘Manhattan’ Marion 
[He] would. .go early to his hide, and conceal himselfi ""i 
the barrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot, 
Public Opinion 5 SepL 301/x A nice little * hide contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also otn 
stolen property. 

Hide (haid), jf.l Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. 3 iid, 
hidden (hi'd’n). Forms: 1 hf dan, {zrdsing.hm 
Mdan, 3-4 hude (ii), (zrd sing, hitt, hut, hit,, 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- hide, (4-.^ Md(d, by^» ^ 
hyed). Pa. t. a, i hydde, hfdde, 2-4 hudde, 
^3-6 Mdde, etc., (5 hude), 4- hid. 5 hidded, 
5-7 hided. Pa. pple. a. 1 hyded, hfdd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 ybud(de, .Md(d0, -hyd, (y)hod(de, 
i-hid, -hydd, hud, 4-G hidd(e, etc., 4“ 

B. 6 hyden, 6- hidden. [OE. hydan 
hhden (Jiuyden, huedeti), MLG. hhden to hide, 
LG. (ver')kuen OTeut. *kildjan, variously re- 
ferred to the root of OE. hyd. Hide jA*, and to a 
pre-Teut. *keudh-, kitdh-, seen in Gr. 
hide, cover up, conceal. The late p.i. pplc-/^t““^^' 
is after strong vbs., e. g. ride, ridden.) . 

1 . trans. To put or keep out of sight ; to concea 
intentionally from the view or notice of others; m 
conceal from discovery, to secrete. 
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cZg'j K. i^^LFRED Grvgojy's Fasi.xxsu 184 Swa se lace 
hyt his isern wiSSone mon {»e he sniSan wile, c 1x3* O. 
Chron. an. 963 [He] fand ]>a. hldde in J>a ealde wealfe writes 
J>et Headda abb heafde ar sewriton. a 1300 Moral Ode 28 
At to muchel ich habbe Ispent, to litel ihud in horde, c la^o 
Gen. fy Ex, 352 Do gunen he same sriden, And limes in 
leues hiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 3677 (Colt.) Wit a rugh 
skin SCO hidd his hals. c 1340 910 (Trin.) pou wommon 
. .shall haue euer J>i heed hud. 1486 Bk. St, Albans E iv b, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde, x6oo J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from them. .1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb ^th, he that hath hid can find. 1770 
yunius Lett.xxxwx. 177 Retire, then, .and hide your blushes 
from the world. iBjs EftfERSON Z^//. Soc. AimSy Eloq. 
Wks. (BohnJ III. 190 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their husbands . . lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

i’b. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Ohs, 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter xxx. 21 [xxxi. 20) (MSlz.) pou salt am 
hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 1382 \Vyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. s 
He hidde me in his tabernacle in the day of euelis. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps. lxiii[i]. 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y^ frowarde. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, 422 
Many , . having nothing but a cote of thatch to hide them 
from heauen. 

. c. To hide onds face *. (tz) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one’s eyes, take no heed. 
(Also to hide onds ear oneself ,) (^) =!d {b'), 

1382 Wyclif yob xiii. 24 Whi thi face thou hidist, and 
demest me thin enemy? 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
Thou didest hide thy face, and I was troubled. — fsa. i. 15 
When you shal stretch out your hands, 1 wil hide mine eyes 
from you. x6ii Bible Law. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. X780 Cowper Table T. 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides his face) Two or three 
millions of the human race. 

. d. To hide ond s head', (<i) to protect one’s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter; (i) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

c 1^00 A^ol. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. aiszg Skelton Novje the douiy Duke 
185 Crepe into your caues Your heedes for to hyde. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and . . far off, breake out 
againe. XS90 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 18 But yet I wame thee 
now. .hide thy head. XS93 Shaks. Rich. Ily ni. iii. 6 
Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 tsee Diminished 2]. 1778 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) 
Vll. 539, I believe it [a faction] unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to hide its head. 

t©. All hid\ the signal cry in hide*and-seek j 
hence, an early name of the game itself. Obs. 

^ X588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. iv. iii. 78 All hid, all hid, an old 
infant play. x6o2 Dekker Satirom. (N.), Cries alt hid, as 
boys do. X607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, in.v. Wks. 1878 II. 
8s A lady can At such alhhid beguue a wiser man. 1632 
Sherwood, All hidde, jeu, oft vn se cache pour esirc trouvi 
ties autres, 

2. ref. and utlr, a. reji. To put or keep oneself 
out of sight, or to conceal oneself. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xv. 88 Ge fleo5, & hydaS 
eow. cxooo Ags. (Th.) cifi. 21 Hi on holum hydah hi 
georne. e 1200 Ormin 13736 pe33 bake hemm hiddenn sone 
anan. ^1330 R. Erunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3410 pey 
nadde no tome for to fie, Ne place to huyden hem pnue. 
CX386 Chaucer .SVr.'x T, 504 Right as a serpent hit hyin 
vnder floures Til ne may seen his tyme for to byte. X489 
Caxton Faytes of A. n. iii. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke busshes. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, IV 13 b, 
Lurkyng and hldyng him selfe in priN-y places. 1639 T, 
Brugis tr. Camus' hlor. Relai. 255 The blade hides it selfe 
in the handle. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burjnah 1. 116 
Tigers have a wonderful knack of hiding themselves, 
b. intr. To conceal oneself. Also with up. 
Hide fo.x and all after', a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide*and*seek, when one player hides and the rest 
seek him. Cf. i e. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On hep and 
hilles to hyde in hulk. C1340 Cursor M. 16742 (Trin.) pe 
1131 bigan to hyde. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. 1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. ii. 32 Hide 
Fox, and all after (cf. Hide-and-seek 1]. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 199 The recesses in which she ulti- 
mately hides. x^2 J. E. Taylor Half Hours in Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up. 

3. irans. To keep (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others ; to keep close 
or secret. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 190 We hudeS liSere sinnen on us. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 1107 pis ded had euer i-wis ben hidd, If 
god him-self ne had it kydd. 1382 Wvclif Prov. x. 14 
Wise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 Life St. Rath. (1884) 6x 
The place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowleche of 
cristen puple an hundert 3eere and thrytty, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 261 He coude haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth. 1690^(7/. Scanderbeg 93 The 
Sultan .. being defeated, hided Arianissa’s condition. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viauefs Shipwreck 130 Protect my 
mother ; hide from her the condition I am reduced to. 1837 
Carlyle Pr. Rev. II. iv. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that he has it to hide. 

4. To keep from view (without implication of 
intention) ; to prevent from being seen ; to obstruct 
the view of ; to cover up. 

^*374 Chaucer Boetk. iii. melr. vlii. 64 (Camb. MS ) The 
cauernes of the see I-hyd in fiodes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. V. ii. (1495) X03 Heer well d>'sposyd..hydylh and 
defendyih the hede. CX420 Pallad. on Httsb. iv. 487 Vndir 
cloude yhid the mone. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 
1. (xs86) 45 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, ^ it 
woulde hide a staffe in a day. x6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 86 
The luy which had hid my princely Trunck. 1709 Berke- 


LEV Th. Vision § ^9 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tpwer, or hinder its being seen. x8xo Vince Elem. Asifvn. 
xxi. 229 A few seconds before the sun ivas totally hid. x8s6 
Kane Arct. Expi. I. v. 48 Littleton Island is before iis, 
hiding Cape Hatherlon. 

Hide, S'.- [f. Hide 

1. irans. To remove the hide from ; to flay. rare. 

1757 W. Thompson R. N, Advoc. 41 They are neither 

sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. 

2. To beat the hide or skin of; to flog, thrash. 
(See also Hiding vbl. sb.’-^) slang or colloq. 

1825 Brockett, Hide, to beat. * I’ll hide your jacket.* 
<1^x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hide, to thresh ; to curr>’ the 
hide. 1875 Bucxland Log-bk. 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school. 

+ Hide, Obs. rare. [f. Hide sb.^] irans. 
To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land). 

• x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 400 The land belonging 
to this townc was never hided. 

Hide-all, a. That hides or covers up every- 
thing. 

1837 Cottle Remin, (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
hide-all sable gown. 

Hide-and-peep. A child’s game : hiding the 
face and peeping out again ; bo-peep. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 27 Some 
children play’d at hide and peep, Beneath their mother’s 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek. Also 9 Mde-and-go-seek. 

1, A children’s game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest, at a given signal, set 
out to find them. 

The earlier name was All hid', see Hide r.i le; but 
hide.and‘Seeh must have been well known before 1672 : cf. 2. 

1726-7 Swift Gulliver 1. iii, The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1735 
Pecce Keniicisms, Hidt'ondfox {cf. Hide t'.t 2 b], hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v. The ragged boys., 
played a noisy game at hide and-seek among the tombstones. 
x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xvii, The children., 
play hide-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. iransf. and Jig. Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to evade 
another. Also allrib. 

1672 Dryden <i la Mode iii. il, ’Sdeath, I begin to 

be weary of this hide and seek. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. 
Officer n. I, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Chr. Wordsw. 
K, Chas. /, Ic6n Basilike 31 All these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child’s play, i86x Saia Dutch Piet. 
xviii. 268 The treacherous sun .. has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne^ I. xvii. 298 Rose ..could not have pul her 
thoughts in^ any consecutive words — they seemed to be 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek v., to play at hide-and-seek, 

1830^ Tennyson Mermaid Hi, We >vould run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells. x^7 — Princ, n. 435 Some hid and sought In the 
orange thickets. 

Hideaway (h5rd,aw^), sb. and a. 

A. sb. One who hides himself away ; a fugitive. 
(Cf. runaway, stowaway.) 

1871 Echo 5 Jan., The. hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners. 1883 G. Allen in Col. Clout's Calctxdar 
33 Compelled the hide-awTiys to reveal themselves. 

B. adj. That hides or is hidden away. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights Ins. xvii. 177 Still little 
hideaway nooks. x8gt Atkinson Last Giant-KUlers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys or dales. 

Hidebind (hai-dbaind), v. [f. Hide shy + 
Bind v., after hidt-bound.'] irans. To render 
hidebound ; to confine, constrict. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 149 Selfe bath hidebound thee and 
straitcd thee in thine owme bowells. 1840 De Quincey 
Style I. Wks. XL X77 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the 
elastic flesh. 

+ Hidebindingr, Obs. [f. Hide yAi + Binding 
vbl. sb. 2.] The disease Hidebound : see next, B. 

X748 tr. Renatus’ Distemf. Horses 241 What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hai*dbaund), a. (rA) [f. Hide 
sb.^ in locative relation + Bound ppL a.-: cf. 
tongue-iied.l 

I. 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosened 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 
and consequent emaciation, 

*559 I’’*® *600 Holland Livy xxt,^ xt 415 Their 

horses, no other than lame jades and poor hide-bound hild- 
ings. x68x Otway Soldier's Port. v. i, 1 had rather my 
Ox should graze in a Field of iny own, than live hide-bound 
upon the common. ^ 1876 T, Hardy Etkelberta (1B77) 362 
A hide-bound bull ts going to be killed. 

2. Of human beings : Having the skin tight and 
incapable of e.xtension. 

*599 Broughton's Let. v. 17 An Archilochus leane and 
hitfebound with hart-fretting enuie. 16*4 Quarles Dh’. 
Poems, yob (17x7) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. lii. (1737) 20Q .This did not make 
me ., Hide-bound and Costive. 1893 W, maws Palmyra 
ff Zenobia iiu 21 They [the cbildreu] had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud. 

■fig. a 1613 OverbUrv a Wife (1638) 113 And till he eat 
a schooleman, he is hide-bound, a X64X Suckling Poems 
(1646) 8 His Aluse was hydehouad. X663 Mrs. Gaskell 


Sylvia's L. I. 55 Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. 

3. Of trees, etc. : Having the bark so closely ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth. 

1626 Bacon §545 If Trees be Hide-bound, the}- 

wax lesse Fruitfull, and gather Mosse. 1727 Pope Macer ii 
Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got Sufficient 
sap at once to bear and rot. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. 
(iBzS) 27 No part of it appears stunted or hidebound. 
fig.^ a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 306 Hitherto the 
English pale had been hide-bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more than two 
hundred years. 

' 4. iransf. and Jig. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Restricted in view or scope ; narrow ; cramped ; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

^603 H. Crosse^ Vertnes Comtmv, (1878 82 (Toj intrinsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hide*lx)und 
reasons. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hidebound humor which 
lie calls his judgement. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 21 And 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Dam.cels prove, 
become the fonder. X724 R. Welton Subst. Chr. Faith 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that can only love and seek 
its own self. 2886 Stevesson Dr. fekyll nt. fed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow . . but a hide-bound pedant for all that, 
'fb. Close-fisled, stingy, niggardly. Obs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iv, The neighbours praisen VilHo’s 
hidebound son. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scorrif. Lndynu ii, 
There's nothing in that hide-bound usurer.^ s^^Siiuation 
of Paradise 73 (T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. 

II. 6 . Having an edi»ing or binding of hide. 

1858 W. Elus 3 Vis. Madagascar xn. 336 The hard- 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking parly 
afforded no protection. 

-f B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 
described above in i , 3 . Obs. 

*559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the slckenesse of cattail 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. x6o7TopsELLZVi^/r-/. Beasts 
(1658) 61 Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. de Grey Compi, Horsem. 132. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hide-bound . . is a disea.se whereunto 
Trees . . by the cleaving of the Bark, are subject. 1727 
Bradley Pam. Diet,, Hide-Bound, a Disea.se in Horses, 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands. 

t Hidebounded, a. Obs. = Hidebound a. 4 b. 
1633 Massinger Guardian i. i, They are Hide-bounded 
money-mongers. 

Hided (hsi'ded), a. [f. Hide sb.'i -k -ed 2,] 

1. Haying a hide (esp. of a specified kind). 

?fri4oo Morte Arih, loox He has a kyrtille one.. It cs 

hydede alle with hare, e 1440 YorkMyst, xxxi. 51, 2 am full 
tendirly hydid. 1576 Ncivton Lemnids Complex, (1633) 09 
Rough skinned, or thick leathery bided, such ns.. are the 
Bever and the Otter. 1830 Blackw. Mag, XXVIll. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. 

2^ Naval Chron. XXIII. *89 To which was fastened 
a hided rope. 

+ Hidegeld, -gild ^ O.E. Law. Obs. [OE. 
hid^ield, -geldhxdQ-^dLymtni', see Hide xA-J A tax 
paid on every hide of land ; hidage. 

ft 1087 in Dipl. Angl. eEvi Sax. (Th.) 439 WiSutan kam 
hidgelde h® nan man wiSulan Code anum atellan ne ma:s- 
1670 Blount Lertv Diet. s.v. Hidage, That Tax which 
was also called Hyde-gyld. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hidage or Hide-gild, 

tHidegiiaS hydegild. O.E. Lazv. Obs. 
[OE. hydgidd, -fyld, f. hyd Hide j/',', skin: see 
Schmid Geselze der Aisgels., Glossar 615 .] A fine 
paid in lien of a flogging. 

a zooo Laws of Eadward 4 Guthrum c. 7 § i (Schmid) 
peowman J^olie his hyde o33e hyd-;;yldes. 1708 Termes de 
la Ley 391 Hydegild, is a price or ransom to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin from being beaten. 
tHi'del. Obs. Pbrms : 4-7 hidel, 4 hidil, 5 
hydle, hydell, hedell, 6 hidelle, hidle, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. Hidels, -r being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion : cf. burial, riddle.] Hiding- 
place; = Hidels. In hidel, in concealment, in 
secret ; but hidel, without any concealment, openly. 

ftz3oo E. E. Psalter xxv\[t]. 5 He hiled me in hide! of his 
lelde ai. <*1340 Hampole Cant. 511 Him hat de- 
Hours h® pore m hidil. x4So-x53o Myrr. our Ladye 265 
The same sowle .. kepte close in the hydel of herdcadely 
body. X485 Act i Hen. VII, c. 6 § 2 Beyng in sentwarie 
or in hedell for youre querell and title. *503-4 Act ip 
Heft. VII, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in such 
hidelJes and other places fraunchesed._ 1508 Duncar Test. 
Kennedy 53, I callit my Lord my held, but hiddill. *594 
Jas. VI Let. in J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 320 Ihc 
retreat of our rebelles to corners and hiddillcs. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Hidel seemeth to signifie a place of protection, 
as a Sanctuarie. , . 

Hideland (hai’dilrcnd). Hist. [f. HxDEjA--f 
Land.] =HidejA-i. . 

1577 Harrison England ii. xvii. (1877) u 393 B* m 
made a law that everie roan holding 310 hidelands, snou 
find a ship. i5s6 J. Habrincto.v Oceana [1700) 65 Ane 
proportion of a Hide Land, otherwise called ’ 

a Plow Land, is difficult to be understood, 
not certain. 1864 Sir F. Palcrave AW. i 
A «hyde land* or Its synonyms ^emg apphed «o six^ 

eighw, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, 

and fifty acres. -- i l tt-cso 1 

Hideless (hei-dUs), < 7 . [f. Hidej^. +-les..] 

Without a hide or skin. , _ ... , ^ 

1854 H. H. tViLSos tr. Rif-veda II. J09 From a hideless 
(cow'J 3'ou have forsned a Jiving one. 
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Hidelin^ (hardlig), a. and sb. dial. [In A. 
app. a derived use of Hiulings, the ending being 
confused with that of ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. in 
~it;g. In B. the suffix is identified with that in 
changtlingt see - lino.] 

A. adj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

tS64 T. Btlts Brit. Qttadrup. 143 From their obscure 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are thificult of observation. 
1867 Dimock in Giraid. Camhr. (Roils) V. 57 tnar^tt. 
Hares more hidclitiR in their habits. 

B. sb. A person or thing given to hiding itself. 

1894 Btackzu. Ma^. Oct. 511/2 You would get a sight of 

that hideline the landrail. 

t Hidel-like, (tdv, Obs, [f. Hidel + -like = 

ON. •iiga, advb. suffix.] Secretly. 

f x*5o Gen. Ex. 3882 £)u art min 5 ral, ff.1i hidcl-like mm 
lond vt-stal. 

+ SEx'dels, Ohs. Forms : i hydels, 3 hudles, 
4 hyd-, hidd-, huydols, hiddils, hyddillia, 
hydlis, 4-5 liidloB, -lis, -ols, -ils, 5 hid-, hydoloa, 
5-6 hydlos, 6 hiddellos. [OE. hydelsj f. hyd^an 
to Hide + -els : cf. Riddle ] HitUng-placc. 

<*975 Rttshw. G<fs^. Mark xi. 17 Cofa tW 
<1x340 HAMfOLE PsnlterXx. 30 He sllius in ^s•ailis wilh tlic 
riche in hidcls that he sla llic innocentc. X387 Trcvisa 
(R olls) I. TQ9 S.iiumus hid hymseir in Int lond .. 
and clepcd lond Latium, l>at is Saturnus huydels. Ibid. 
V, 117 (Hcrculcusl brak out of his hydcis, ^^1450 ir. De 
Jmitatione iir. xv. 83 Where is he lurkyngc htdels of glory 
& worship? fxs70 Leviks Manip. 1 16/17 Hydies, 

b. in a hiding-place; hence, in hiding, 

in secret. 

a xooo Laxvs cf jEthelslan c. 4 § 6 in ITiorpe Laivs 1 . 526 
Gif hit on hydelse funden sy. c xaos Lay. 18x7 Hco . , i^on 
wildcrne an hudlcsc wuneden. a 1300 Cursor Af. 7953 pc 
sin pat pou in hiddels did. X38* Wvclif AMt. vi. 4 Tli.it 
ihi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that scelh in htdlis 
[X388 hiddils), sbal 3elde to thee. X48X Caxtok Gode/roy 
exxx. 194 Many, .cam and solde it in the loun by nyght 
in hydle-s. X5X7 in Plead, Duchy Lancast. (x^6) 1 . 70, (60 
others, who remained] in Hiddelles [near the said tenement], 

+ Hi*de-moaey. Ohs, =Hideoeld. 

1563-87 Foxc A, 4 AT. (1596) x86/a The Kings oflicers 
gathered of cuerie one hide motue through the realme. 

Hideosity (hidiV'sTti), [f. Hideous + -itt, 
after curiosity^ etc. ME. had hidoitsie.^ OF. hidtu^ 
seU.] Hideousness; concr. an embodiment of 
hideousness, a very ugly object. 

1856 Illuslr. Lond. Ner.vt xi Oct. 359/1 Trafalgar-stjuare, 
that place of monstrosities and hideosities. 1884 Jattut in 
Junk XV. 843 Mere grotcsc^ue htdeo&Uy of cannng. 1897 
United Se*y. ATa^. 277 La>mg bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity. .the whued sepulchre. 

Hideous (hidios), a. {adv.) Forms: 4-5 
hidouai^e, (hid-, hyd-, -08(6, •o’waCo, -ovrea, 
•oys, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eowa, hiddovrus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, ••wri8(e, 
-\vys(8, hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydou8(o, 5-8 
hidiotts, 6 hiduous, hiddouea, hydeous, -ious, 
-youse, hsdious, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
heiddyous, 6- hideous. [ME. hidottSy a. AF. 
hidmis s= OF. hides, •etiSy earlier (nth a) hisdoSy 
f. hisdty hide horror, fear. The alteration of 'Ous 
•eous belongs to i6th c. : cf, couricouSy despi^ 
icons, piicoitSi and see -ous, 

(As to origin of the Fr, word, see Diez, Littre, Brachet. 
Some think kisdos immediately represented L. ^^hispidOs^ts 
(formerly attributed to Catullus), f. hUpidus rough, shaggy, 
bristly, and that the sb. kisiic was a back-formation from 
the adj. Hue this presents numerous difficulties.)] 

11 Frightful, dreadful, terrible, horrible ; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sense the notion was that of* causing 
dread or horror'; this has gradually passed into 
that of * revolting to the senses or feelings 
01300 [implied in Hidcously]. 1303 R. Brukne HandL 
Sy7ine 10216 Of hat sy3t he gan him grys. For pat sj'^t was 
faydous And drefu! and perylous. 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. ^1380 Sir Peruntb. 
4435 P® Sarxyij was an hudoas man, By-twyne ys to browen 
was a span largellche of brede. 1388 Wyclif IPisd. x. 16 
He stood ajens hidouse [1382 grisfulj kyngis. c 1470 Hcnry 
Wallace vi, 25S Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 11. 864 Wofully crucial with 
peynes hiduous. 1667 Miltoh P. L. 1.46 Hurld headlong 
..with hideous rulne and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition. 1728 Pope Dune. in. 166 Silence, ye Wolves ! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls, And makes Night hideous. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 233 Resembling a baboon 
in sire, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip III (1830^ 235 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, suffered death in its 
most hideous forms. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia ix, Lanes and 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 2896 Dk. Arcvle 
Philos. Belief Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the 
rude machinery of the first steamboat. 

b. Terrific on account of size ; tremendously 
or monstrously large ; huge, immense. ? Ohs. 

C1330 R. BrunneCAw^. (1810) 326 pe kyng did mak right 
5are an hidous engyn. C1440 Gesta Rom. xxx. iio (Hark 
hIS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragone pere in. 0x440 Prontp. Parx>. 239/a 
Hydows {K. hiddowus . , ), wtmanU, immensus. X513 Doug- 
las AEneis iii. vi. 137 Als grete, wele nere, As bene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
V. xii. 1$ Of stature huge and hideous he was. Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous bight. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterspout], as I conceive, 
is exiled by the Suns powerfull Attract. 1700 S. L. tr. 


Fryhds Vo^‘. E. Ind. X05 The Elephant .. tumbled dowTi 
backwards into the River, with a most hideous plunge, 1796 
Morse r. Geog. II. X26 The great precipice below, which 
liangs over the sen, is so hideous. 

2 . 'I'crrible, distressing! or revolting to the moral 
sense; nbomimiblc, detestable ; odious. . 

CX330 R, Brukne Citron. Ware (Rollsi 14268 berforc pc 
haUiule was menielllous, & |»e slaughter more hydous. X382 
WvcLiP^ Ocr. xi. 15 Doth many hidous gilius [X388 greet 
trespassis].^ ®t47S Mvne 679tUoucc MS.j Thou Rh.*U pro- 
nounce this idous thing With crosse & Candell and tw!! 
knylling. 1605 Siiaks. LeartA. 153 In ihy best conHidera- 
lion chccke This hidcoii.s rashncjwc. xl^i Drvdkm St. 
EurrmonPs Ess. 3C1 We shall find them composed of 
a hideous Melancholy that makes up all Man*haltrs. 1863 
Gra Ei.!0Tyv<»/«i>/a 11. iv. Hard speech between those who 
have loved is [lideoiis in the memory. 

3 . ahsol. A frightful person or object, 

c 1420 Axvntyrs cf Arth. iix Who hat myghlc hat hedows 
see. . How hit- cliolle cliatircuc, hyr cliaftis and hir chytine ! 

’\'B.adv. *= Hideously. Ohs. 

1667 Miltom P. L. VI. 206 Nor less hideous joyn’d The 
horrid shock, X705 Bosman Guinea 273 Here are.. Snakes ; 
some whereof arc hideous great. 

Hideously (hrdiosli), Forms: see prcc. 
[f. prec, + -LY^.] In n hideous manner: see the 
adj. The sense ranges from * horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully*, in earlier use, to ‘rcvoUingly* in later. 
It is sometimes misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than ‘awfully, terribly, dreadfully*, 
when these have l>ccomc too famili.ir. 

<x X300 //. 16767+88 Fol hidoudy h®n con it [he 

erlhej <ju.ikc. 1340 Ayenb. s pe like pet nierch hldousliclic 
be god o^f by his hal^cn. 1382 Wvclif xxij 27 The 

nsse fellc down imdir the feet of the sitter, the wliich more 
hydowsly wTooth, bette with a slaf the sides of hir. c 1386 
Chaucer KntPs T. 843 The brightc swcrdcs wente to and 
fro So hidouMy. c X400 Destr. Troyjyxi Paris. .Hurt hym 
so hidously, hat he his horse Icuj-t. c 1440 Partenope 2394 
Alle aboutc the Ijittcs wjndc He hym chased so hidously. 
1591 Spf.ksf.r Tears e>f Afuses 553 Heaps of huge v^rds up- 
bowded hideott'^*, \Vith horridsound though having litiJc 
sCTcc. 1634 Sir T. Herdcrt Trav. 15 Both men and women 
hidiously ait and slash their flesh in 5undr>» forme^ 1650 
TtJU.nn Pisgah l vt. X5 l*he word desert sounds hideously 
to English cares. X796 Moasn Auter, Geoc. 1. X43 'Phosc 
that arc wounded show vast fury, roar hideously, x88a 
Miss Bradi^n Aft. Rcyat II. ix. 173 There is a c^mness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious. 

Hidcousness (hrdiasnes). [as prcc. + -KESS.] 
1 , objecih'cly. The quality of being hideous : 
dreadfulness ; horrible repulsivcness. (See the adj.) 

X340 HAnroLE Pr. Cottse. 9487 pe hj*dnsncs Of pajme and 
sorrow bat in belle cs. cxsfc Wveup Wks. (xS8o) 37B 
W.imyngis of hydousnes & perille of pis synne. X5130 
Palsgr. 831A Hydiouvnesse, /iiVfrwxr//. 1599 Shaks.<<A/<‘/4 
Ado V. I. 96 Fashion-monging boyes, That. .Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidtouHnesse. 1633 T. Adams B.xp. 
2 Peter ii. 10 He that hath wounded thi'i lion at the heart, 
shall never fear the ., hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
MoRSC/liwrn Geo^. 11 . 1x4 ITiat natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from Its bideotisness named the Devil's Arse. 
xW^ Laxo Times LXXIX. 132/2 Unsavory scandals .. ex- 
hibited in all their native hideousness. 

+ 2 . sxthjeclivcly. Horror, terror, dread, Ohs. 

X388 \I\cufGen. xv. 13 Whanoc the sunne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet hidousenesse 1x382 grisy- 
nes] and derk asaylide him. — Job iv. 15 The bein'; of 
my flcisch hadden hidousnesse, — Etek. xxxiL 10 The 
kyngis .. shulen drede with greet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful mychc orroursliulen be agast iT^on thee]. 

+ Hi’deousship. Ohs. [f. Hideous + -snip : 
cf, hardships xvor5nipi\ Honor, dread. 

C 1430 Pitgr, Lyf Alanhode 11. cxxix. (1B69) 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me. 

Hider (hai-dai). [f. Hide v.'^ + -euL] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vb.). 

C1374 CHAvcER.^<7<'//r.v.pr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.lThehidere 
of the gold. 14. , Voc. in \Vr.*WClIckcr 575/19 Contutator, 
an hydere. 1540 CovcRDALcC<vr/>//..5/<7w<n>^ Wks. 11,366 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. X631 Star 
Chamb. Cases iCamden) 86 Woe to hiders of come. 1845 
Ford Ilandbk. Spam 1. 5 M.my a treasure is thus lost from 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W. C, Hazlitt Eng. 
Prev. 204 Hiders are good finders. 

Hider, obs, lorm of Hither. 

Hiding (hai-dig), vbl. shA [f. Hide zi.i + -ing^,] 

1 . The action of the vb. HideI, Hi, and Jig.’, 
the condition of being hidden ; concealment. 
(Often in phr. iti hiding. Sc. under hidingi) 

<ziMS Ancr. R, 174 Ihi-sse worde, Hester, beo 3 hudunge 
U heinessc^Ue iueied it^edcres. r 1290 Beket X355 in .S’. 

Leg. L 145 In huydinge ase hei it were. cx^ooRcm. 
Rose 6712 Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1560 Bible 
D ^ ^ B»e hiding of his power. x6s6 

Bp. Hall Occas. Afedit.{\Zyi) 47 If our light be seen, it 
m'^tters not for our hiding. X814 Scott Wav. Ixxii, A 
gentleman who was ‘in hiding* after the battle of CuIIoden. 
*^834 H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. viu. (1857) xx6 When under 
hiding, word was brought him that .she lay sick of a fever. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. 11 . 612 The Popish priests, 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. -z-j A man. .who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so. 

2 . Something that hides; a means of conceal- 
ment ; a hiding-place. 

* 3 ®» Wyclif Heb. Ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhode iii. xlviL 
(1869) j6o, I .. seche hymnges and comeres. x6iz Bible 
Dent, xxxii. 38 Let them rise up. .and be your protection 
\marg. an^hidiog for you). 1859 G. W. Dasent Tales fr. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off ivith it to the hiding, where he 
kept the other two. 


f 3 . Something hidden ; //, secrets. Ohs. rare. 
Prose Psalter xliii, 23 [xfiv. 21) He knewe )>e 
hidynges of he hert. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as hiditig-hole*, f biding, 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also Hiding-place. 
c J275 Passion Our J..ord 480 in O. E. Mhe. 50 J>at hudlnr- 
clol» to-dcklc in |>c temple a to x6xx Cotcr., Cadit,..^ 
hiding hole, hidden comer. rx73x Swift Storm ^ Else 
some hiding^ hole he seeks. 2852 Mbs. Stowf. Uncle 
Tom's C. xviii.The more drawers and closets there were, ibe 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make. 

Hi'ding, ii.- slang ox coUoq. [f. HiDEr.2] 
A flo{fging, ihmshing, beating. 

1B09 Bforting Mas, XXXIV. 9^ At complete a hiding as 
the greatest glutton ..would wish to lake. 1817 Scorr 
Search after Happiness xiii, Some tumours. .Gave intlla. 
lion of a recent hiding. X822 Bewick Atem. 118 Givhg 
him a severe beating, or, what was called, a ‘hidcing*. 

Hi'ding, /// «. [f. Hide z;.i + -ino 2.] That 
bides; see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl.s^^li HyAyngt, occuUans, ahscondens. 
1705 Eliz. West Afem. (1865) 222 Not altogether a hidio? 
God. 1874 J. P. Hun’S Princ, Relig, xiii. (1878) 43 Freed 
from most of these biding veils. 


Hence t Hi'dinffly adv.y secretly, privily. ^ 

1382 WvCLir 2 Sam. xii. 12 Forsothe thou didbt htdpgll 
— iPisd, xviiL 9 Hidendly [1388 priueli] foreothc the njtHTs 
chiidcr of goodc men sacrificdcn. 

Hidiug'-place. ILHwwQvh/.sh.^] A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

Prontp. Paro.'iy^h Hyd>Tige place, /h/iWaw.. 
laUtra. 2560 Bible. G enev.) /x/x.jcxxiLsThatmansbalbe 
as an hiding pkicc from the windc. x6rr — /V. air. 114 
Thou art my biding place and my shield. X774 Golosv. 
Nat. ///r/, 11790) Vll. 278 (Jod.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 641 The Protestants every 
where came forth from their hidlngploces. 

Hidir, obs. form of Hitheh. 

Hidlo, Hidles, -is, var. Hidel, Hidels, Obs. 
Hidliiig^Sf odv, and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also erron. -lands « -lins. [f. Hid ppl. a. +-LING, 
-LiKCS, adverbial formative : cf. hacklingy^s, clc.] 

A. adv. In hidden wise, secretly, 

AX2X5 Ancr. R. 280 He mei hine unmunlunge aworpen 
[r.r.h^iingcscaslcn]. x8o8-x8injAMiF.soM. 111851 Joanna 
BA ru.tc(OgiIvie),An*she*fi to come to 5'ou here, hiduDgs,as 
it war, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hidlands, secretly. 

b. }s\oTcus\io.\\y in hidlingr {asli sh,): in secret, 
secretly, 

1422 tr. Secreia Seertt., Prh, Prixu (E.E.T.S.) 17s 
hardy or the manfull in hidlynges he nendeynyih l=n«B- 
deynyib) not any*ihynge to do. 1563 Winiet /Ktr.jiejo) 
11.33 It U a grete tcmpiauoun..lhc samin man..smdin- 
bring in hidlingis pestilent errooris, 172$ Ramsay Centu 
She/h. 11. i, And skulk in hidlings on the heihcr bra^ 
x8oi in Ferguson & Nanson ATunie. Ree. Carlisle 
259 To will!) open market, or in Mdlincs. 1887 HallC^w 
Deemster xxiii. 146 It's been a quarrel and maybe a ngW., 
and he's been In lifdlirts. 

B. app, taken as .fA//. a. Hiding-places, secret 
places, b. Srcrct or clandestine operations. 

X597 Mostcomerie Cherrie + Slae 764 ITiair is no ^uaoui 
bot i h.-iifbene, Nor hidlingis fra me hid. 18x3 W. Beatoe 
Tales 56 (lam.) The hills look white, the woods look biuf, 
N.tc biddiins fora hungry ewe. They’re sac beset vt 
1823 Eliza Logan St, Johnstoun HI. 19 ;Jam.),I dinnaken 
what a* this hidlings is about. 1846-60 R. £c.-War8URToh 
Hunt. Stmps (1B83) Lix. xlv. 166 One was shunted inton^' 
lands. T’other laid upon the shelf. 

Hidlings, a. Sc. nnd norih. dial. Also p hi dd- 
lin*. [The same word as prec. used as adj., and 
then often with final -j dropped : cf. Darkling.] 
Hidden, secret, underhand, clandestine, 
a 1810 'Tannaiiill Poems (1846) 75 He ne’er * 

hidlins plack, To spend ahint a comrade’.*; back. 1818 Mi» 
Ferrier ATarriagc 11 . 127, 1 woid nae count mj’sel mat^ica 
V the hiddlins way they gang aboot it noo. *^®4 
Ixxxiv, Carrying on this hiddlin’ coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguid v. 31 His hiddlin’ kind of ways. 
tHi-dly, adv. Obs. = Hiddenlt. . 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xxxvii. 16 Sedechie,.a.skide hi*m 
hous hidli [13^ priuylij. 1549 Latimer stk Serm- tej> 

Edw. kY(Aj:b.)xsi It was..hidlye and couertly done, 

+ Hi’dness. Obs. [cf. OE. lehydnes secunty.J 
Secrecy, Hiddenness. 

f X330R. BRUNNECZ-riJ/r. (i 8 io) 77 Saynl Cutberte’sclerK^ 

in hidnes euer aede. 1598 Rollock .yrryw ^Vks. 1849 *■ 
366 They use to be commended fra their secrecie and hidne . 
ibid. 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidos(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. 
t Hidonr. Obs. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydoM» 5 
hydoure. [a. OF. hideur, hidor, in 1 2th c. hisdur, 
f. hisde horror, fear (see Hideous) + -cur, L. ‘dretn, 
as in ierreur, korreter, and Eng. dreadour.l S'* 
Horror, terror, dread, b. Hideoiisness, terriblene^- 
^13x5 SnoREifARf 33 Thou a3test habbe more bydour 
thyne o^ene unrj’^te. 13. . E. E. Alltt. A C. 3^7 
hidor hem hent and ahateldrede. x^zzXx. Seeretaoecry .^ 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 216 Olyfanies .. benne horntJ m 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton • 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and m 
It quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth. ^ 

fj^dons, V. Ohs. rare. Also 4 hydo’v^e* 
[f. hidms Hideous. OF. had hisdir. hider 
terror; also kidusahle frightful, terrible, as if from 
tLvh. hiduserA\ a. zVr/r. To feel terror, b. iront» 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor. .. 

1380 Wyclif .Se/. Wks. I. 269 A man kyndeU hidousip 
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derknesse and is gladid bi H5t. Ibid. III. 54 |>ou, to take 
mankynde for to delyuere it, hidousist not J^e virgyns wombe. 
138a -- Dan. vii. 15 My spirit hidouside. 

t Hidousty. Obs. [a. OF. ^hidoseld, hidenseie 
i, hiikux, -eus X see -ty.] Hideousness. 
c 14*0 Wyclifs 2 Macc. vi. 12 {Gloss to dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [ix MSS. either haue not hidouste). 
Hidro-: see Hydro-. 

Hidrotic fhidr^’tik), a. and sh, Med, [ad. 
med.L. hidrotie-us^ a. Gr. iSpuTiK-os, f, tSpcOy, -wtos 
sweat. Cf. F. hidrolzque.l ■ 
h..adj, Ofor pertaining to sweat; causingsweat; 
sudorific; diaphoretic. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Carduus benedicUts ,, 
ange'ica^ etc. are of the number of hidrotics, or hidrotic 
inedijines. i835 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Hidrotic acid . . believed 
formerly to exist in sweat. H. fever^ Blundell’s term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiration is a 
marked symptom, 

B. sh. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 
1703 Arbuthkot Coins (T.), He seems to have been the 
first who divided purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 
Hidur, obs. form of Hithek. 

Hidus, hiduous, hidwis, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. 
tHidy,^. Obs, rare. In 6 hydie. [f. Hide 
sbX -Y.J Of or pertaining to hides. 

XSS2 Huloet, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne,^«///tf«/x. 
Sie (hsi), V. Now arch, or ^oet. . Pa. t. and 
pple. hied; pr. pple. hying. Forms; a, i 
hisian, 2 hih^en, Orm, hi^henn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
hije, highe, 4 hijie, (hee5el, 4-5 hy5(e, hyghe, 
hei3(e, hey^s, heyghe, he5e, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
higb, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij,(heij),4-7hy,6 5t:.he,3-hie. J^a,/, iMsode, 
3-4 hijede, etc., 3-5 hiede, hyede, 4- hied, (4-7 
hyde, 5 liiefe, hide, hit, etc.). [OF. ki^ian (and 
7higtan) to strive, be intent or eager, pant; cf. 
MDu. / d^^«,Du. hijgen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
cnlty, MLG. ktgen. ktcken^ Ger. heickenl\ 

1. tntr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Obs. 
c888 K, i^LFREO Boetk. xxx. § x Hi^ah ealle msxneSaet 
he wold . .:;efon. c 897 — Gregory's Past, xxii, 169 He sceal 
Simla hijian Sat he weorhe. .jeedniwad. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
^ pa i>e he gesyhb to Code higian. rixoo Ormih 2723 
Forrjti birrh uss nijnenn her To cwemenn Crist o life, 1225 
Ancr. R, 92 ?e schulen gostliche iseon b® blLssen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hlen touward heom. 

2 . To hasten, speed, go quickly. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 105 plder we sculen hihjen. ■ fixes 
Lav. 23x7 Alle heo bijeden to. 1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 544 
So quic so he mijte hie. a 1300 Cursor M. 21278 pe queles 
ar draun diuerse wise, be first it gas, pe tofier it hise [v. r. 
hyas). £X32 o'R. Brunhe Medit. 623 She ran pan purgh 
hem, and hastyly hyde. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P, B. 33 Hyj not 
to heuen' in hatere to*torne. 1382 Wvcup Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle. fx4oo 
Desir. Troy 3893 [WasJ neuer hatfull to hyra to hygh into 
batell. ^1420 Chron, Wilod. sL 474 Arj'se up my collour 
my frend, and hey3e. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 254 (Harl. MS.) 
Theysesydofwepyng.and bijd to thecastell. 1563 B. Gooes 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 1x5 Into the Hall with haste he byes, 
1592 Skaks. Rom. 4 yul. iit. u. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
lie find Romeo To omfort you. 1639 R. Brough Pres. 
Schism 3x9 We must hie away as we love our soula 1667 
Milton P. L, ii. 1055 Thither .. Atcurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies. 17x4 Gay Sfuph. If^eek Frol. 37 I'le 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
2 Feb., He shook his head at me. .and hied downstairs. 
1840 Dickens Bam Rudgev^ The locksmith, .hied with all 
speed [lo_ Southwark]. 1871 R. Eli.is Catullus IxiiL ig 
Thither hie ye thither away To the Plirygian home. 

fb. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispitch {to do something, or that something be 
done) ; to betake oneself quickly {to something). 

c X250 Meld Maregrete IxiJi, To don ham to de^e be hiede 
bileue. 13 . E. E, A lilt. P. B. 1584 To henge he harlotes 
he he^ed ful ofte. c 1423 Seven Sag. (P.) 1916 Hye that thay 
were dyght. 01450 Myrc 98 Teche the mydwyf that scho 
hye For to vndo nyre wyth a knyf. 1664 Plodden F. viii. 
73 To handy stroaks they hyed apace. 

4* C. To advance or come on quickly, hasten on ; 
to ‘ get on make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1485 Of hat feste nel ich namor telle, 
For to hiae wih our spelle. 0x340 Cursor M, 4700 (Trin.) 
So h® wo Dtgon vp hye. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
ill. (Tollem. MS.), He wexep feble. .and elde hyeh wel fasle. 
c 1420 Paltad. on Httsb. iii. 1075 Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sum wol hie. c X460 Towtteley Alyst. (Surtees) 95 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 1581 Spenser 
Shefih. Ca/. (ed. 2) Aug. 195 The night higheth [1579 nigheth] 
fast. x6o8 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 111, lii. Wks. 1878 II. 74 
O sir destruction hies. 

+ d 7o hie it, Obs. 

16x9 Bp, J. Williams Serm. Apparell (1620) 11 To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see, 

■3. reji. = sense 2. 

The refl. pron. was orig. a dative, as In OE. hi eodon heom 
they went them, hi JleoP him they flee them, heo ssi hire 
she sat her. 

CT290 .S“. Eng. Leg. I. 258/59 Leoue sire, hi^e ]?« horn. 
0x300 Cursor Af. 1977X (Edln.^ And bad to haim he suld 
him hit, Bot no^t hal talde him resun qui. cz^ooDestr. 
Troy 3245 [J>ai] hit hom into hauyn, as horn hap shope, 
1587 Golding De ATomny xxx. (1617) 33s We must hye \'s 
thither. 1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xii, O, sweet shepherd, 
hie thee. For methinks thou stay'.st too long. 1641 hliLTON 
Reform, iL (1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
cvill like a torrent. 17x3 Warder TrueAvtazotis{^6..o^ 124 
The Bees high them home as fast as they can.^ 1854 
Patmore Anget in He. 1. 11. ix. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. 


fb. = sense 2b, Ohs.. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 15772 j>at i>ou sal do, J>ar-to nu hij bou 
be. o 1489 Sonnes of Aymott xxvi. 559 Now, lordes, 

hyghe you of that j’e have to doo. 01586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. Lxx. x. Lord, hie thee, ‘me to save. 1649 R. Hodges 
Plain. Direct. 10 1'hou hyest thee about thy work, 
tc. e=sense2c. Obs, 

1531 Elyot Gov, 1. viii. That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble man a mason or peynter. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. cv. 704 When men come before a judge 
they thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 
him. 

f 4 . irans. To cause to hasten ; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly; to drive away. Obs. 

CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho go]> 
wiihouiyn any stryfe. 1382 Wyclip Esther ii. 9 He shulde 
he3en the wymmen enournyng. • cz^ysSyrGener. (Roxb.) 
7326 Ihan gan he fast mercy crye, But [Clarionas] wold his 
delh hie. c 1430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc. 1 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Unto the temple. 1563 WinJet IVks. 
(1890) II. 76 That quhilk wes neulte inuentit, suld be ex* 
plodit, and hyit away. 1575 J. Still Garnm. Gurion 11. lii. 
in Haxl. DoitsleylW, 204 A man is well hied to trust to thee. 
5. with ad vb. accusative ; usually to hie ones way. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5000 iCott.) And hijd Jxir wai \G6tt. 

hied bairn in bair way] ful sulth. x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. 
X, On the hunter hied his way. 1853 G. Johnston Nat, 
Hist.'E. Bord. I. z8 It hies its way down the valley. 
tHiej byi sb. Obs. Forms : 3 hih, hij, 4 hi, 
hii, hij,hi3e, hyje, hiy, (hey(e, hegh), 4-5 hie, 
high(e, 4-6 hy, hye, 5 hygh. [f. Hie v. ; cf. 
haste vb. and sb. Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600,] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
in hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon: often 
added merely for rime’s sake. 

0 1200 Ormin 2686 Itt se33]> fnxt Sannte Marje for Wibb 
mikell hih b^^t wej^e. o 1275 AY Pains Hell 269 in O. E. 
Misc. 230 Aftur schal Mibel Jede him in h« To paradys 10 
obur holi. a 1300 Cursor A/. 1275 Quedir pat I sal haue it 
in hij [v.rr. hye, hey; r//«omerci). a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
i. I He.. bat has swa gret hegh on his way. 0x430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 ‘Sir*, he seid, ‘I haue grete high, 
Toward Ynde I most nede *. 0x470 Harding Chron. xxvii. 
i, Wherfore he wente vnto .Ragan in hye. 0x475 Rauf 
Coil>ear^^^ Ofhishamesinhy hehynt. z$'jzSaiir. Poems 
Re/omt.xxyXxx. 323 With speid thayraninhy. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems HL 46 The quhUk but dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence f Hiefol <r,, speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 
<2x225 After. R* 302 Schrift schal been., ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

High, int. Sc, and north, dial. [Cf. Hr 
*«/.] The call to a horse to tarn to the left: the 
opposite of hup, 

282$ Jamieson, Hie IPo, a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Roxb. 
i8sx H. Stephens Bk. Farmied. 2) I. 160/1 (Language to 
horses) To come tovjards you. Hie is used in all the border 
counties of England and Scotland ; //xV kere^ come other., 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, Hupp ; 
To left, Hie. 

Hence Hie trans. to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

x8sx H. Stephens Bk. Fartn (cd. 2) I. 581/2 Hupping 
the horses constantly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then hieing them towards you. Ibid. 

I. 177/2 hieing the horses towards him. 

Hie: see He, Heo, Hi prons. Hie, obs. L 
High a. and v. Hied, obs. f. Hide v. 

II Hielamau (hfdaman). Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name elimang, edee-mong, htlaman.'] The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of bark 
or wood (Morris Austral Eng.\ 

[1798 D, Collins Acc. N. S, JFales 6 tz Edee^mong, shield 
made of bark.] 1839 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. £. Austral. 

II. 349 There is much originality in the shield or bieleman 
of these people. 1852 Mundy Antipodes tv. (1855) 102 The 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four inches wide at the broadest part. 2873 J. B. 
Stephens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddies banging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 

b. Comb. Hielaman-treo, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio, used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 
Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. Highland. 

Hield, heeld, heald (brld), v. Obs. or dial. 
Forms ; i hieldau, hyldan, beldan, (i~4 3rd s. 
hylt, helt>, 2-5 helde(ii, 3 healden, heelden, 

4 heyld, (beill), 4-5 held, heelde, hildo, 4-6 
heild, bield(e, hyide, 5-7 heeld, 9 dial, heald. 
See also Heel v. 2 . Hell Pa. t. i hyide, 

3 heolde, h£eld(e, halde, 4 held(e, helte, hild(e, 

5 (9 . 5 V.) belt; also held-, heildBd(e, etc. 
Pa. pple. I hylded, 4 helded, held, etc. [OE. 
hiildan^ late WS. hyldan, Kentish hildan, Angl- 
hxldatt = OS. -^f/</rVi«(<j/^//£ 4 *hwtodecline), MDu., 
M LG. helden, Du. hellen to slope, overhang, O H G, 
hildatt {^.—haldjan'), 1 >XHG. helden to incline, lean, 

OTeut. type *kaipjan, f. *haipo-, OHG. held, OE. 
heald, ON. hallr inclined, sloping, bent to one side.] 
I. Intransitive uses. 

L To bend downwards or to one side ; to lean, 
incline, slope. Obs. or dial, (See also Heel i.) 


^ 888 K. <Elfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Heo ne belt on nane 
healfe. c 1205 Lay. 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
here uolde. 0x300 Cursor AI. 24407 pan lete he dun his 
heued beild. CZ440 Hylton ScalaPerf. (W, de W. 1494) 
II. XXV, A cyle sette vpon an hylic heldinge to the southe. 
ze^yCatk.An^l. 180/2^ Th to bowe. 150X Douglas 
Pal. Hon. iiL ix. This gudely carvel! .. Now sank scho 
low, now hie to heuin vpheildit. 1530 Palsgr. 58^1, 
1 hyide, 1 leane on the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell. Ibid., Sylte fast . . for the bote begynneth 
to hyide. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 351 Let it be Imd in 
a dish bidding toward the one syde. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 We say a ohip doth heeld on Star- 
boord or.Larboord, that is, to that side shee doth leane 
most. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), //rr/rf (so ed. 1696 ; ed.Kersey 
1706 keel], a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds .. that is, 
leans most to that side. 2825 Brockett, Heald, to incline, 
to bend laterally. . 

t b. To bow, submit. Obs, 
a z^oo Cursor Af. 22235 All folk to rome suld heild, And 
truage als til hefd yeild. 13. . Coerr dc L.jgz Ifever 1 slope 
or held, I hope never to be scheld ! a 1400-50 Alexander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I Iiim ne hildid him nouthire. 
f 2 . To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (///. and Jig.). Obs. 

CZ205 Lay. 3915 SuSSen he adun halde. Ibid. 16478 Heo 
smiten a pan hseoene l>a:t heo adun helden. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter c\. 12 [cii. ii] Mine dales als schadwe hSded pat. 
c 1340 Cursor AI. 6431 (Fairf.) Be pe sunne be-gan to helde 
Wip Israel was left pe felde. a 1400 -50 A lexanderyzox Doun 
he hildis all to-hewyn paire handis be-twene. CX430 Syr 
Gener. 4444 Ismael so Generides smet...That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. 

i* 3 . To bend one’s course, turn in a particular 
direction; to take one’s way ; to go or come. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 6x15 He to scipe wende And fram pan londe 
hselde. Ibid. 201B6 ArSur nalde after Mid pritti pusend 
cnihien. 13.. E. E.Allit. P, B. 39 pen pe harlot with 
haste helded to pe table. 13. . Caw, ^ Cr. Knt, 1922 penne 
pay helden to home. 

1 4 . '1 o turn away or aside {lit. and Jtg^, Obs, 
ctzos Lav. 8878 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit iheren. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xiii[i]. 3 Alle helded pai samcn au 
^1325 Afetr. Hom. 83 Scho heldid sone to synfull layke. 
01340 Hampole Psalter xiu. 4 All thai beldid, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofitabile. 

6 . To incline to\ to be of the party of, take up 
■with, favour. Obs. or dial. 

0x300 Cursor M. 17462 All pat wit him heilded or held. 
Ibid, 19805 Par was a man heldand to right, Cornelius to 
nam he hignt. ^1325 A/etr. Hom. 80 If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 353 It (valour] 
wald till hardyment bald [v.rr. heyld, heillj haly, Wiih-lbi 
away war the foly. 1828 Craven Dial,, Heald, to be favour- 
able to, 'be healds nu to yan side*. 

II. Transitive uses. 

f 6» To cause to take a downward or sloping 
position ; to incline, bow, bend down, Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 687 Hyide hine Pa beapo-deor. ^ xooo Agt, 
Cosp, Luke xxiv. 5 pa hi^ adredon, and hyra andwHtan on 
eorpan hyldun. a 1300 E, E. Psalter xvj(i]. 6 Helde pine 
ere to me. 0x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. xx He heldid 
heuens and he lighlid down. 0x440 Prom/. Patv, 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, inetino,Jleeio, dejecta, 

7 . To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it; hence gen. to pour, shed 
(///. ancl/^.). Obs. or dial. See also Hell v.^ 

ezzoo Trih. Coll, Hom. 213 To drinken..pat he sholde 
spelien wrecche men, oSer ra3er helden hit ut pene men 
permide fordrenchen. 0i225W«cr. 428 Me schal helden 
eoH and win beoSe ine wunden. 0x340 Hampole Psalter 
XXL 13 As watere i am helt. 1382 Wyclif Lam. iL 4 [He] 
heeldide (1388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacloun. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. HI. viii. 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 1674 Ray N. C. !t'’ords 24 'To Heald, as 
when you pour out of a Pot. 2807 J, Stacg Poems zx Some 
they helt it [drink] down seafast,They suln cud hardly stan. 

Hence Hie*lded ppl. a., inclined, tilted ; Hie*ld- 
ing vbl. sb., sloping, declension, pouring out; 
Hie'lding ppl. a., leaning, inclining (///. and Jigi). 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter JxL 4 [IxiL 3] Als a heldeand wagh 
mai De,And astanewalldoune-put. 0x340 Hampole /’xaZ/rr 
xiii. 4 With that heldynge thai ere made vnprofitabile. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. .S'0m/x, Clemetis 397 pe mone.. In heldyne 
was of Marlis house, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 23 pat y be no 
ping hildandc To loue uerrih pe worldis wele. c 1440 Tromp. 
Parv. 234/2 Heldynge, or bowynge .. iticlinacio. 1627-47 
Feltham Resolves 11. .xxxvL 367 Pleasure . . is at best but a 
hilded vesselL 


tHield, heeld, heald, sh. Obs. Forms: 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde («), 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [(DE. *hiilde, hyide, h^lde, wk. fern. f. 
hiildanx see Hield v. But in later use perh. 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

L A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 4x8 Donne and- 
laiig Ssere die oS ftas cHfes norS hyldan. 0 xooo Ags.V oc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 205 36 Cliuium, i. discensum. helde, burm 
steal, a 1200 Alornt Ode 343 -Hi muwen lihtliche gon, mid 
Sere nuSer hulde.. in-lo ane bare felde. CX250 Hym'* 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. 258 In heldes and m by*;®* 
23. . Guy li^arzv. A.) 3442 pe narwe pape bi tven the beicL 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vni. 22 Neepis loueth heldw. xSX 3 
Douglas eEneis vii, Prol. 48 Monlayne loppts sleikit wj 
snaw our heildis. 

b. On held: in a bent or stooping posture. 

c 1460 Towneley Afysl. (Surtees) 154 So I hobylle alle on 

held 'I'hat unethes may I walk for dd. 

2. Jig. Inclination ; declension, decline. . 

XT- . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1520 A-s vcbon hade m l^lde 
he baled of cuppe. IS 99 Lenten Stuffe Ep-Ded. 

(1871) 14 His purse is on the bcild, 

3. Naut. =HeeljA- 
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HIEHATIC. 


HIELD. 

xB57 Smyth Sailors //fahl, the heel 6\*er of a 

grounded ship. 

Hield, obs, pa. t, of Hold v. 

Hielding, see Hiei.d v. ; var. Mildin'g. 
Siolmito (hyc'lraait). Jl/trt, [Named iS6o 
after the Swedish chemist P. J. Iljclm 
(1746-1813).] A black stanno-lantalate of iron 
and other bases, found as a massive mineral. 

zZ6iAnier, yrnt.Sc^StT. ttj. XXXI. 362 HiclmHe,.a new 
t.antalalc found at Kararbhol, in Sweden. x 863 Daka 
( cd. 5I 519 Hiclmite. 

Hioly, var. Hkilt a. Sc., Ohs., haughty. 
Siemal (hai’fmalh a. Now rare. Also hy-. 
[ad. L, hicmalis, f. hietn-s winter. Cf. F. hiOnal,'] 
Uf or belonging to winter; winter-. 

li tonal tine tquol. x6js\ the tropic of Capricorn, at which 
the sun arrives at the winter sobttcc, 

CX560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xlv. 18 Or sound of la/k 
aboif he revenous fowUs, And somersday the nichtis hie- 
maiii. XS94 Blukoevil Exerc. iit. i. xi, (ed. vgS Some 
[Signs arc called) Hyemall or I'rumall, as Ca/Heorttits, 
Aguarins, and Pisces. 1635 Hewood Hierarch, in. 126 
Betwixt th' Antartickc and the Hyemal lines. ^ 1694 %YrsT- 
MACOTT ScrlM. Herh, 3 Awaking and germinaiing from 
their Hyemal repose. x 883 .S*£'f».''. Leaden^ May 4 The first 
minister.. dclighicd in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemato (hsi'/'m?!'), v. rare. Also hy-. [f. 
L. /tiemal; ppl. stem oViiemare to tvintcr, f. hiem-s 
winter.] intr. To winter, hibern.ite. 

1623 CocKEUAS!, HyeinaU^ to winter at a pl.ace. a 1770 
C Smart Hop Card. (R. Supp.). Whistling Kurus comes, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands To hyematc, 2799 
B. S. Barton (cited in Cent. Dictl\. 
t Hiema'tical, m Obs. rare — [irreg. f. L. 
/;iV/«-r + -ATio + -AL.] .^Hiemai.. 

1631 Celeitina xiv. 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! 

t Siei3ia*tioxi. Ohs. ran. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hUmcition-efn, n. of action f. hitfndre to Hiemate.] 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1655 Blount Glosso^., Hyentation, a wintering, 1664 
Evelyn Sylva xx. (1776) 4:3 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
ser»*aiories of Hyemation. x69» — Let, to Pe/ys Aug. in 
P.'s Diary (i88q) IX. 365, 1 hope, however, to get home .. 
about the end of October to my nvemaiion in Do%'er-strect. 

. l|B[ie 331 S(haremzh Also5yerap3,6hiotnp3. 
[L, sa winter.] Winter; esp. in poet, personification. 

c 1450 Lydc. Secrees 1456 Yemps endith the ende of Feb- 
marye. 1568 T. Howell AmltlelxZy^'^s^ Now Hlemps 
hcapes the dyke with snow and shewes her froatle face. 1605 
Trynll Chev. ii. i 1 . in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 503 Where frosty 
Hyems with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 

Hiena, obs. form of Hyaena. 

Hiend, ffienosCse, obs. ff. Hi.vb, Hiohxess. 
Hier, obs. form of Hire sb. and v. 

Hieracite (bai'erasoit). Bed. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. HUrdcUic followers of Hierax (see below)-] A 
follower of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (^300 a.d.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required forChristian perfection, etc. 

1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 154 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall be 
saved. 1745 A. Butler Lives Saints (1836] I. 70 A subtle 
heretic of the sect of the Hieracites. 

II Hieraciniu (haiei-/ ’P?m). Bol. [Lat., a. Gr. 
i.piftiov name of a plant, f. lepa( hawk.] A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers ; called in Eng., Ilawkweed. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime .. Geranium .. Hteracium. 1741 Contpl. Fam.-Piect 
71 . ill. 361 Columbines, and Hierodums. a x 8 o 5 Charlotte 
Smith Flora’s Horologe vi. See Hieracium’s various tribe. 

Hieraxo-, combining form of Gr. Up^, -d«oy, 
hawk, as. in Hieracoso'phio a. [Gr. tsoipia 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
HieracospMnx (hsier^'ktJsfigks) Es}'Pt. Antiq., 
a hawk-headed sphinx. 

X716 M. Davies A then. Brit. in. Dlss. Physlck 2 Modern 
Practitioners .. understand a.s little of them, as they do of 
the Geopomck, Hieracosopbic, or Cynogctic Pb>’sicks. 

ilHiera picra (hai-em 'pi-kra). Pharmacy. 
[med.L., Gr. Itpd (fem. of iepos sacred), a name 
given to many medicines in the Greek pharmacopceia 
4-7ri7rpd, fem.ofm«pdy bitter. The form in quot. 1400 
is from OF, gerapigre^ A purgative drug com- 
posed of aloes and canella bark, sometimes mixed 
with honeyand other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hickery-pickery, hicra picra, higry-pigry, which see. 

1379-^10 Durh. MS. Bnrs. Roll, In di. Hbr. de Gira pigra, 
xua. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 238 lerapigre hat enirip in 
pululas. x6x6 Bullokar, Hiera picra , . . often vsed in 
% Phisicke to put^e Choler out of the Stoniacke. 1677 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) II. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra. 1754 Mrs. 
Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and hiera picra. 1896 Daily Neivs 14 Dec.’ 6/6 
Charged . . with unlawfully conveying a packet of hiera picni, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. 

b. fig. (with allusion to the etymplogy.) 
a 2639 S. Ward Serin. (1862) 76 fD.) There is too much of 
this bitter zeal, of this Hierapicra in all our books of contro- 
^■e^sies. 

Sierarcll (hoi'eraik), a. and sh. Also' 5 ier- 
arch. [ad, med.L. hicrarchay a, Gr. «6pdp;^s 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 
{. Up6s sacred + -apx 7 f; f’ohng, ruler.] 


t A. adj. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones : applied to certain orders of angels. 
Ohs. (Cf. HiEiiAncHV 1.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Of ihordcris of angclls 
V. be ierarch and ini. tronfly]. 

B. sb. 1 . One who has rule or authority in Foly 
things ; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate ; a chief 
priest; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1574 Life goth Abp. Canterh. To Rdr. D 1; b, 7 *he two 
HiemrehesofTCanterburieand Yorkc. 1640 BAST^s'iCKZenf 
Bps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes to be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. X64X Milton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 Iheir 

^ at Hierarch the Pope. xB4f G, Wadoinctos Hist. Ref. 

. xxxviti. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs tlian any serious purpose of self-amendmenl. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . loc note. On the first summons of 
Peter and Tohn before the Hierarchs. 

2 . Applied to an archangel ; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial HinnAiiciiY, 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 46S To whom the winged Hierarch 
[Rapn.*iel] repli’d. Ihia. xi. 22oTlie Princely Hierarch, In 
thir bright stand there left hJ< Powers, 10 seise Povession of 
the Garden. 1855 Milsian Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Celestial Hierarchy, 

Hierarcbal (hsiCraukal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of or belonging to a hierarch or n hierarchy. 

Smectvmkuus* Vinil. Anxiv. ? 13. 150 Enemies to 
the Hicrarchall nreeminenej*. 1773 J. Kos^ Fratricide 1, 
660 MS.) Eve When first created.. uprising from the sound 
0 / hierarcbal h.afmonyl 2824 Southey JU-. of Ch. (7841) 
J71 An hierarclual government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan, 

Hierarchic (haiCtaukik), a. [ad. Gr. upap- 
X«voj, f. Upapxrjt HiEHAiicn I scc -ic. Cf. F. hUn 
archiqttc.\ Of or belonging to a hicrarcliy. 

i68r Ess. Peace 4- Truth Ch. 30 To enforce Humane 
Rites and Ceremonies, and stablish Hierarchick PoUc>* in 
the Church. 1796 Morse Atner.Geog. H. 64 An empire, 
of which Upsala svas for many ctntuncs the political and 
Ijierarchlc seat. X853 Tait's Mag, XX. 388 All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe. 
X879 Farr-sr St, Paul 1 . 106 Ihe hierarchic clique, which 
. . governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin, 

Hierarchical, a. [f. as prcc. -h -.u..] 
t L Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Ohs. 

1471 RirLEV ComP. A/du Tref. in Ashra. (1652) irt Of 
Hicrarchycall Jubylesics the gratulant gloryfycaiion, 

2 . Belonging to a priestly hierarchy, or body of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. vil. (1634) ^48 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchical! 
order ought to be .seene? 2692 Washington ir. Milton's 
Def, Pop. Pref. txBsi) x6 An Hierarchical T>Tanny, under 
a Cloak of Reltglon. *735-8 Boli.vcbroke On Parties 14 
Tlie Excesses of Hicrardiical and Monarchical Power . . 
intifcly occasion'd the Miseries, which follow'd. 187X R, H, 
Hutton Ess. 1 . 393 The principle of Church development 
w’as exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment, 

3 . Belonging or according to a regular gmdation 
of orders, classe.s, or ranks; see Hieuarchy 4. 

1832 tr. Sismondis Hal. Reb. iii. 56 The nobles were 
not united by the hterarchical connection of the feudal 
! system. 1864 H. Sfencer Hlustr. Vniv, Prvgr. iBo The 
I mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1B97 Catt. F. N, Maude 
Votunt.x'. Comfuls. Service ■ys Kalkrcuih. .stood by.. refus- 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 

HieraTchically, <sdv. [f. prcc- + -ly 2,] in 
the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 
point of \iew ; in a graduated order. 

1624 Oataker Transuhsl, 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishop). 183X 
Southey in Q, Rev. XLV. 441 To ^ccialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with ihe 
other. 1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knoivl. 11 L 1874 
Hierarchically the country' IPoitugal] is di%Tdcd into four 
provinces. 

Hi'erarcliism. [f. Hiebabch (or Hierakcbt) 

+ -IS5I.] Hierarchical practice and principles ; 
hierarchical system. 

1846 JVoRCESTER cites Kelly. 1852 Bunsen HippoMus 
iL It. ii. ft8s4« II. i4t She establishes Catholic hlerarchism 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State. 1855 Milman Lat, Chr. xiv, viii. VI, 563 The more 
dominant hierarchism of the W^est is manifest in the oppug- 
panej’ between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

Hierarcilist (hoi'er^fcist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy, 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. xi, 42 The Achill.xan argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 43 That ar^- 
ment \vhlch is u<cd by our Hierarchists for the maintainance 
of their Episcopal! I^Ionarchie. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knoivl. 1 . 535 His little church at Norwich was 
persecuted by puritans as well as by hierarchists. 

Hi ‘erarenize, V. mnee-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 
tion of orders. 

2884 Pall Mall G. i Mar. 4/r The niilHons of.population 
that It contains seem to a Frcnchm.'in new to England so 
strangely hierarchised that he is at first bewildered. 1897 
Daily Newf 23 Dec. 5/6 A rustic people that was never 
hierarchised. ' . , 

Hierai'cliy’ (h^reraiki). Forms; a. 4-6 ier- 
archie, -y(o, gerarchie, -y(e, 5 iherarcliye, 5-6 
Jerarohy(©, (6 Sc. oherarchy, ieraxche). B. 6-7 
hierarchie, 7- hierarchy. [ME., a. -OF. ier-, 
jer archie (i4th.c. in Hatz.-Dann.), (15th 

c. in Littrel « It. gerarchia, ad, late L. ierarchia 
for hierarchia, a. Gr. Upapyia the power or rule of 


a UpapyyF (HiF.nAiicH), episcopate. The initial 
Gr. T-, treated consonantaliy in late L,, gave 
in the Romanic langs., and so in ME. The later p 
forms, like mod.F. hierarchic, arc directly ad. L. 
hierarchia."] 

1 . Each of the three divisions of angels, everj-oc* 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysius 
the Areopagitc ; scc note s.v. Cherub. Also, the 
collective body of angels, the angelic host 

a. cjzSoWycup Sem/. Set %Vl:s. II. 338 per ben bw 
icrarchicf. 13^ Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. n. viL (1495)33 
The hyghest lerarchye of nngcls contcynyth ihre crirts 
Scr.Tphin, Chcrubyn and Trones. 1483 KiKXxoa Geld. Le^. 
24 b/i Saint denys in the bookeof gerarchycofbolyanrellH 
in the vii ebapyfre sailb. Ibid. 25^/1 Me semed y'a!! the 
Jcrarchyes lyu her up. 2500-20 Dunrar Peeini xlvui. j; 
The blisfull sonne of chemrehy. 2528 Lvkdesay 
524 Thir ordouris nyne thay ar full plcsandlye Deuydhin 
to Icrarclicj< tliree, 

jB. 1531 Elyot Coz \ I. i, Ministres, whom . . he hath con- 
stituted to be in diuers degrees called hierarches. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. Eplst. lolhe Lord..condDct you tu 
tlie ioyes of his glorious hierarchic. 2591 GREENE//a/i/n:V 
J)r. lii, ni place his ghost among the hierarchies, aifi]! 
Donsx Pcetns (1650) 255. 2667 Milton P. L, vil 192 

So sang the Hierarchies, <12721 Ken //jwwfmww Poet. 
Wk.s. J721 JL 3 TJjy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angclick HicrareJnes to Hymin excite. xthoVvsr.x Min. 
Pro/h, 515 A subordinate order in the heaicnJy HIcranrhy. 
b. irartsf. of other beings ; sec quots. 

1398 'J'rkvisa Barth. De P. R. li. vii (1495) 33 Sapt 
Denys spckylh of (hre Iherarchyes, the fyrstc babouebccea 
and stondeth in thre persones [i c. the U rinity), the scccrd 
in heuen and stondeth in lioly angels, llie ihyTde stider 
heuen and stondyth in prelates. 2450-1530 Hyrr. nr 
J.adye 274 Trina celt, the thre ierarchyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the /none. 2652 Bf. Iiau. Irnit. Wcrli 
III. iii, ILucifcr) , . ceaseth not still to oppose hU hicrardy 
to the celestial. 2B20 Keats Ode^ to Psyche 25 Loreliesr 
vision far Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! 

2 . Rule or dominion in holy things; priestly mlc 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

2563-87 Foxe a. ff M. (1684) HL 469 He speakelh of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 2581 J. ^zu.Bad 
don's Ansv'. Osor. 216 The principal] styes and prosde 
pillcrs of this lerarchy. 2654 Whitlock Zoohmin 509 To 
reformc Hierarchy by Anarchy', a Remedy worse then tie 
Disease. ^ 2674 Hicksian Quinpuart. Hist, (ed, e) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintainers of Hierarchy and Ccremonic^ 284* Gal- 
UvNCA Italy, PastC( Pr. (2848; L 216 An unlimited ceoinli* 
saiion of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 1852 Hr. Mactin'cau 
Hist. Peace iv, x. (2877) III. 75 A scheme of a blcra/ccy 
which might easily become a despotism, 
tb. Rule, dominion. Ohs. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 145 All the londe ahoote, IVbldi 
slant under hts [the king’s) gerarchtc. 

3 . The collective body of ecclesiastical 
rulers ; an organized body of priests or clergy ra 
successive orders or grades. 

2629 Brest tr, Sarprs Ceunc. Trent (i6t 6' SSJ Oib«s 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, nlledging DionjTW-S 
who, in naming the Hierarchs, maketh mention of none bet 
cf Deacons, Priests, and Bishops. 1660 R. Coke Fcavr 
ff SubJ. 24B The Pope and all the English Hierarchy 
spire with Stephen against Maud. 2738 WeslE)* /race/ 
Lxxx. xiii, Ihcy* once rever’d the Hierarchy', And Wessa 
the Mitre’s sacred Power. 2856 Emerson 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II.' 20a When the hierarchy' is afr^c 
of science, and education . . there is nothing left but to quit. 

4 . A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; s/tf 
Aatural Science and Bogie, a system or series ot 
terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genetts, 
species, etc.), used in classification. 

2643 MiLTOND/rrrccviii.(x85x)4i There is a cert^u’n scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hierarchy of upper and lower 
commands. 2782 -Gibbon DecL F. II. 36 Those 
the Imperial hierarchy, were dislinguLhed by the title c 
Respectable, formed an intermediate class between the 
trious prafects and the honourable magistrates of the pr> 
rinces. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. c,6 All the tt'oria 
knows how difficult it is .. to transfer any person 
social hierarchy into his exact place in another. 1B64 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of 
2875 Manning hiission H. Ghost xiii, 375 Tliere is a Hie • 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all ; and this xl»e ' 
areby of Being is also a Hierarchy of Intelligence. 

Hieratic (haierre'tik), a. [ad. L. hicralic-^^^^ 

a. Gr. UpdTiKos priestly, sacerdotal, devoted 
sacred purposes, f. *UpdT-os vbl. adj. from 
to be a priest.] 

1 . ■ Pertaining to or used by the priestly 
used in connexion with sacred subjects, 

Applied to a style of ancient Egyp^^^^, 

(called ifpartnh by Clement of Alexandria, ^ A- • 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hiero- 
glyphics. • • • - , 

^ 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles r. i. .vi. 64 Hieratic [letters]* 
by thost who write of Sacreds. 2^2 W. Jones Zoft- ; 
69 The next in order was the hieratic, or the wTiung 
by tbe religious scribes and priests. 2850 Leitch tr. • 
Miltteds Anc. Art (ed. 2) 5 216 The hieratic charge -• 
seems to have arisen in the transference of hierogtyp • 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to P^PI 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. *850 o 
STONE 1 1 ii. 165 Some other country' having* 
Egypt, an hieratic and also a demotic longue, iw* 
LiNsoN Ane. Mon. 1 . iv. 8i This mode of writing-, has t)« 
called without much reason ‘the hieratic'. 

Fresh Light fr. Anc. Mon. 86 It was from the h)«r 
forms of the Egyptian letters that the Phoenici-'in le 



HIEBATICA. 


HIERO GLYPHICAL, 


were derived. 1886 Lowell Orat. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 
VI. 147 The teaching, .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 
h. Hieratic paper \ =HiEitATiCA. 

1656 [see Hieratical]. 1855 Hottseh, IVords XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige. 

c. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egyptian or 
Greek), in which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also 

1841 W. Spalding Hah H. Isl. I. 176 Art in al! its 
stages, from the nidest of the archaic or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian times. 
1846 C. Maitland Ck. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kamai, almost the best hieratic work in existence. ^8^7 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 

1866 J. Martineao 1.14 It speaks., with hieratic 

grandeur, 1885 Pater Marias I. 32 A sort of hieratic 
beauty and orderliness in the conduct of life. 1893 Nation 
9 Feb. 101/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 

2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

■ 1859 S. Sharpe Hist» Egypt xvi. § 6 II, 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
management of the terries, and the revenue, 1871 Morley 
Crit. Misc. 343 note., The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
1885 W. H. Payne tr. Contpayre's Hist. Pedagogy 15 It 
[education in the East] was administered by the hieratic 
class. 1893 in Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets. .constituted. .the hieratic Hebrew books, 

II Hieratica (bsiene-tika). [L. hierdtica (sc. 
charta ox papyrus) ^ fern, of hierdticus (see prec.).] 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
propriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special quality of paper. 

. 1832 Ge.u. Pompeiana 11 , 184 There was the hieratica. ^ 
and common waste paper. 

Hiera'tical, a. [f. . as Hiebatio + -al.] = 
Hiekatio. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hieratical, sacred, holy, destined 
to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onely to Religious Books. 1685 H. More Illusir. 324 
The Hieratical power, riding this beasL 1859 W. H.Gregory 
^SyPt L 206 Several hieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 Harpers Mag, May 
836/1 Animals, .painted. .with a hieratical rigidity. 
Siera'tico-, combining form of Gr. UpariKa-s 
Hiebatic, as in Hiera ticopoli ticaln., combining 
priestly and political characters. 

x 63 s H, More lUustr, 325 The secular or Civil part of the 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the Beast. 

Hierce, hierche, obs. ff. Heaese sb., Hebse. 
IIierd(e, obs. f. Heed sb.i and 2. Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. Htbee, Hieeling. 

Ttiero-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. iep 6 s sacred, holy. See the following words. 
Hierocitacy (haiera’krasi). [See -oeaoy.] 

1 . The rule of priests or ■ religious dignitaries ; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics; =HlER- 
abohv 2. 

1794 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Palestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
x8ot T. Jefferson IPrxt, (1830) III. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least . . under the yoke of hierocracy. 
1852 Gladstone C/rnw. IV. viii. 146. 1892 A. B. Bruce 
Apologetics II. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciating the old ones, 

2 . concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics : = Hierarchy 3. 

1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 579 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 
Hierocratic (hoieroikra tik), a. [f. as prec, ; 
see -ic.] Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind, 1. 994 By hiero- 
cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men. 1880 
CoNDER Hand’hk, to Bible i. vl. 126 The rule and govern- 
ment of the Hebrew people, .were, .hierocratic, 

Hierocra'tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec. 
1799 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 420 [Their] constitution was 
hierocratical. 

Hierodule (hsi-erodirll). Gr. Antiq., etc. [ad. 
late L. hierodiil-us, a. Gr. hpbSovKoi (masc. and 
fern.), f. Icp 6 v (neut. of tep 6 s used subst.) temple + 
SoOXor slave. The L. pi. hierodiili^ and a fern. pi. 
hierodulie, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A shave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god. 

‘ Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 
Aphrodite at Corinth,* Liddell & Scott. 

1835 Thirlwall Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other *850 Leitch tr. C. c). MilUeds 
Anc, Art (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodulze in mjTtle bowery 1893 Nation^ (N. Y.) 
27 Apr. 316/2 The Amazons— that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hiefodules, of the Cappadocian Hittltes. 

So Hierodn'lic a.\ belonging to a hierodule, 

188s Black tr. Well/tausen's Proleg. Hist. Israel IV. i. 
T23 Captives'were employed to do hieroduUc services. 

Sierogamy (hsierp’gami). [f. Hieeo- -h Gr. 
-70/110 marriage.] A sacred marriage.^ 
iBSa Mary Lockwood tr. Lenormanls Begin, Hist. App. 
I. ill. 550 T^e hierogamy of Zeus and Europa \i*as annually 
celebrated at ^rtyna in Crete. 

'Hieroglypn (horwgliOj j^. Also .6 giero- 
glife. fBack-fonnation from HrEROGLYitoc; cf, 
Voi.. V. • 


ST'S 

F. hiiroglyphe (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.). The Gr. 
i(poy\v<pos meant * a carver of hieroglyphics * : cf. 
sense 3! ^Vith the gi^ form, gierogliphiqut 
(Cotgr.) and It, and see Hierarchy.] 

1 . A hieroglyphic character; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or sound), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures siniilarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

15^ Florid, Geroglifieot a gieroglife, mystitall or enig- 
matical! letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians 1774 
J. Bryant Mytkol. I, 375 The swan ..was certainly the 
hieroglyph of the country. tZ-ysFrasers Mag. III. 12 These 
Hieroglyphs are a true Sacred Writing. 1839 Gullick & 
Times Paint. 35 The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. x8^ Birch Egypt 9 The hiero- 
glyphs m the name of Ptolemy xvere fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name. 

b. attrib. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

*853 J‘ CuMMiNG Scripture Rea<{. Gen. xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. 

2 . transf. and_/%*. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol ; an emblem. 

26^6 Buck Rick. Ill, 215 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 
trivial hieroglj'phsj used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 
1798 W. Taylor In Monthly Mag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
187* Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, PilgHfns 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence. An hierogljTph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. humorously. A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

1875 L, Morris Frederic vl. in Songs Two W. Sen ill, 
{1878) 4T9 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. • • 

3 . One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions, rare. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xH. 8 The hieroglyphs, 

who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
business was to make hieroglyphic and other inscriptions. 

Hi'eroglypli, v. [f. as prec.] tram. To re- 
present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman eCAl/. 1. y8 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they would Hieroglififoa King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigiiancie, they did 

a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it 1867 
De Morgan in Athenoeum 20 July 71/t The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them : 
but how are we to read it ? 

Hreroglyphed (-gUft), a. [f. Hieboolyph 
sb.otv.^ a. Written in hieroglyphs, b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. i 83 i Academy No. 457. 104 
note, hierogl5Tjhed names are phonetically spelled, 

Hiero'glypller. rare. [?f, Gr. UpoyXv^os 
carver of hieroglyphics + -eb.] One wbo writes 
in hieroglyphs. 

16x3 PuBCHAS Pilgrimage 572 no/tf, Christopher was 

first so painted of some Egyptian or Hieroglypher. 

Hieroglyphic (h^iertiigUffik), a. and sb. Also 
6-7 hy-, -gli-, -f-, -i(c)que, -ik(e, -ick ; 7 gie*. 
[ad. F, hiiroglyphique (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or 
late L. hieroglyphiens, a. Gr. ifpoyXv<piKCs, f. Up 6 s 
sacred + y\v<prj carving (cf. y\v<ptK 6 s). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, Upoy\v<piK& {sc. 
ypapLptara) letters, writing, whence hieroglyphics^ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense 1); ^vritten in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Foy. n. xvi. 50 A fair 
obelisquie.,50 cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. | ii Translated into 
Hieroglyphick Characters. 1726 De Foe Hist, Devil rr. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians. I mean 
their hieroglyphic writing. iSsy Max MOller Chips (1880) 

I. X. 261 The Chinese., was tn its origin a hieroglyphic 
sy’Stem. 1879 Lubbock Addr, Pol. ^ Educ. x. j86 The 
Rosetta stone, .containing an inscription in three characters, 
hieroglyphics enchorial, and Greek. 

2 . transf. zxt^Jig. OI the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 2); having a hidden meaning; symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647 Cowley A/xf/r., J'w/iii, So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee. 1706 Phillips (ed.^ Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick Marks (in Palraestry), those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange Things. tSyQ 
C. Stanford SymtEChrist vii.i7S H locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth. 

3. Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1663 Cowley FersesSev. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 

Hieroglyphick Robe she wore. 1675 Coles {title') Nolens ^ 
Volens. .together with the Youths* HierogliTihick Bible. 

4 . humorously. Difficult to decipher. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 1 A iucroglyphlc scrawl. 

3 B. sb, . - : 

1 . orig. in pi, ■* Gr, rh UpoyXv<piK&. The char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 


sisting of figures of objects directly or fignrath'ely 
representing words {picture-writing) j or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing, is 
rarely used : see Hieroglyph. 

1586 Ferne Blm. Gentrie 149 The same that the auncient 
Hieroglyphiques weare with the /Egiptians. i6ix Cotgr., 
Gierogtiphigne, gierogliphlcall; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 8rr The 
Indians of .. Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in figures and Hieroglyphickes represented things 
after their manner. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. -ed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters but Characters, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 40000. 1712 W. Rogers 
Foy. 319 The antient Mexicans ..in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv’d by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 17^ J. Ken- 
nedy Curios.^ Wilton-Ho. 47 “Ihe Statue of Isis , . There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
2^5 Maurice Mor, <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 
55B/1 Ihe invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 2851 
Lavard^ Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics. 
2 . A picture standing for a word or notion, esp. 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs) ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem ; a hieroglyph. 

2596 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 29 Commending onely 
vnto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preaching signes.. 2599 

H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner E, Palme . .an Hieroglj^phick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest.^ 2634 Peacham Gentl. 
Exerc. ii. i. 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphicke of Fate 
among the Aegyptians. 2638 Quarles Kittle ) Hicroglyphikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 45 
A silken string circles both their bodies as the Hyerogllphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 2688 J. Ogilvy tr. Mngaillan’s Hist, 
China 70 It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to be the 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
to represent them, 1758 Johnson /xf/rr No, 34 f 6 Water 
is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle, a 28^ Horsley 
Serm. (1821) 134 The Levitical rite.s were nothing less 
than the gospef itself in hieroglyphics. 2809 W. 1r\tng 
Knickerb. (2862) 262 He was the first to imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches. 2891 Wilson in Colleges Oo/ord 245 The gro- 
tesque figures or ‘hieroglyphics ‘in the (Cloister Quadrangle 
[Magd. Coll.] were painted., in honour of his coming. 

b. y>\. humorottsly. Characters or writiug difficult 
to make out, Cf. Hieroglyph sb. 2 b. 

xr2734 North Lives I. 365 Petitions signed with number- 
less hands and frightful hieroglyphics. 2862 Sat. Rez’. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (xSpe) I. ii. 64 
Some ladte.s .. cross their writing till the page becomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. 

t Hieroglyphic, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . iratts. To represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

1625 T. Adams Blache Devill 36 Perhajis he meanes to 
hieroglypliicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
are in Rome. 2650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 25 By Cupid 
. . was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 2653 E. Chisenhale Cafh. Hist, It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogliphick its short 
continuance. 27x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 282 As for 
Winefrid’s Life being Hieroglyphick'd on the windows of 
Holpvell Church. 

2 . To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

1615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. 212 He doth Hierogll- 

phick my name of I, R. in English,^ Latin, and Hebrew, 
making mee in the one lack Roague, in the other Iscarioln 
de Rubigine, and Ishmael Rabshacheh in the third. 

HierOglypMcal (h 3 iert 7 |gli-fikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

I . Of, pertaining- to, cr of the nature of hierogly- 
phics ; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 J. Dovt: Con/ut. Atheism 50 These letters were but 
Hyeroglypbicall, like to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Abcdarj’e letters, but shapes and Images of beastes. 2611 
Gierogliphlcall [see Hierocl\thic B. 1]. 2613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (2614) 55 Obeliskes wiih hierogliphicall inscriptions, 
carried from HieropoHs .. to Rome. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man I. iii. 307 Hleroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
2836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxtv. 360 Ibe 
Aztec manuscripts or hierogb-phical pictures prescr\-ed in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hierogljTl^ics. 

28x2 Lamb Guy Faux Misc. (1871) 372 By the most 
hleroglyphical Egi-ptian. 2862 Sat. Rev, 8 Feb. 165 The 
hleroglyphical readings of ChampoUion and his successors. 

2 . Symbolical, emblematic; = Hieroglyphics. 2. 
2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 188 The nj-ne 

Muses. .painted >-pqn the walL.wouW serue him for places 
of memorie, or for hieroglyphicall partitions. 26x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World III. V- § 4 (R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hleroglyphical answer; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 2672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(2886) II. 497 Gilding y* dlall..and y* HieroglypbicaJ 
Triangle. 26^ Lend. Caz. No. 2501/3 {Ld. Mayor's Shrx) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hierogb-phical 
Representations. 27x1 Addison Specl. No. 64 r x A good 
Courtier's Habit and Behaviour is hleroglyphical 
Occasions. 2840 Hood Kilmansegg, Ftrsl Step ,, 

like that hierogl>T5hicaI call 'To a geographical Fancy 
On the recent [Mulready] Post Office covers. ' . 

3 . Difficult to decipher or make sense ol, ci. 

Hieeogl\thtc c. 4. 

,613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. I. 'V. 
her siblo twres lets fall, In chataclere "rt' ' 

,767 Miss Dewes m Dcta«ys Li/r ^ 

(i^r) I. ,34 Thb was written in the ^ 

love hlerogblihical letters, *^ 5 * ,,, -.hlVL 

xxL 233 A particular method of 
its cflect at- the intended distance, and is aIcogCtficrhicn> 
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HTEROGLYPHICALLT. 


hieruegy; 


gl>T>h!cal and unintelligible at any other, 1885 Law Times 
II Apr. 421/1 Notes often disjointed, sometimes hlerogly- 
phical . . as jotted down at the hearing. 

HieroglypMoally, adv. [f. prec. + 

In a hieroglyphical manner. 

L In, by, or with hieroglj-phics or picture-writing. 
*593 R* Harvey Philad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 
hieroglyphically. 1708 Brit. Afollo No. 88. i/i Atatdis 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog’s. 
*775 Adair Auter. Ind. 319 Promise. .to send the.-.sriake's 
head, in the time appointed by our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. KuovjI. I. 703 The 
native name was Kerne represented hieroglyphically with 
the ideographic character of the crocodile-tail. 

2. Symbolically,emblematically; metaphorically. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, That celestial fire "Which 
hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 1642 Cudworth Serm. 1 Cor. xv. 57 in L>isc. 
Lord's Supp. (1670) 210 The Death of Christ . , Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour, 

Carlyle Sart. Res, ii. x, Receiving as literally authentic 
what was but hieroglyphically so. 

Hieroglyphicize, v. rare [f. Hiero- 
glyphic + -ize] = Hieroglyphize. 

27x6 M. Davies Athen. III. Dissert. Pallas Angli' 
Under the name of Musick. .is Hyeroglyphlsiz’d the 
Protestant practical Harmony. 

HieroglypMst (h3i,CTf? glifist). [f. asHiERo- 
GLYPH-EB -H -1ST.] A Writer of hieroglyphs ; one 
versed in hieroglyphs. 

a 1829 Sir H. Davw cited in Worcester (1846I. a. 1857 
Gliddon cited in Webster (1B64). 1876 G. Meredith 

Beaueh. Career II. ix. 152 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an animal for a paragraph. 

Eiero'glyphize, ». rart-K [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] /rans. To write or express by hierogly- 
phics; = Hieroglyph ti. 

1662 Evtilyn Chaleogr. hi, (1769) 42 Mexico , . where they 
hieroglyphiz’d both their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians. 

f Hiero’glyphy, Obs.rare. [f. Hieroglyph; 
perh. associated with -py.] =s prec. I 

1762 Foote Orators 1. i. (1767) 24 Not enigmatically , 
hieroglyphied [1799 -glyfied], but plainly, .pourtray’d. I 
HierOgra3rL(h3i‘erogr2em), [f.HiERO--f--GRAM, 
Cf. F, hiirogramvie^ A sacred symbol ; a hiero- ' 
glyph {lit. and/^.). 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr,^ ff Urograms (from the Gr.\ sacred 
Letters or writings, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ii. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the ' 
key. 1873 L, Wallace Pair God i. vH, 33 In square marble 
panels., were hierograms and sculptured pictures of men. 

Hierogra'mmate, -at. [f. Gr. ifpoypaptfia- 
rttjs sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egyptian priesthood, f. l€p6s sacred + ypafiftamis 
clerk, scribe.] A writer of sacred records, spec, of 
hieroglyphics, 

[Z678 Cudworth////^//. <^tt. i, iv,| t8. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierogrammateus or Sacred Scribe .. to whom it be- 
longeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly- 
phicks.] X864 Atheiisum No. 1037. 783/3 The learned 
hierogrammaics of the colleges of Thebes and Memphis. 
1876 ]. "Eixas Carsar in E^pt 65 Well-versed In m3^s(ic 
records of Egyptus’ land. And Hierogrammat of linguistic 
skill. 

Hierogramina*tic, «. [f- Hierograii on 
Gr. analogies ; cf. grammalic.‘\ Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms. 
So Kierogramxna’tical a . ; Hierogra’mniatist 
= Hierogrammate. 

a 1641 Bp. Mouio-acu Acts 4- Moiu 167 Symbolical! Philo- 
sophies by figures and resemblances declaring their meaning, 
which is styled Hieroglyphicall, or Hicrognimmaticall, and 
by Clemens, Mysiicall Theologie. X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
111. 66 Mclampps, the Hicrogrammatist. 1740 Warburton 
Dkf. Zfe;f<i/.iv^.iv.Wks. 18x1 lV.X43The hierogrammatic, or 
s.'iccrdoial . . he [PorphjTyJ comprized . . under the generic 
lermofepistolic. 157 Another alphabetic character for 
iheir juicrcd use . . called liierogrommaijcal. i8ox J, Hager 
Babyl. Inscript. 37 The Chaldeans, .had a hierogrammatic 
or hierogl:rohic writing. 1831 M. Russell Hist. Egypt v. 
(i8y) 155 The Hicrogrammatist or Sacred Scribe. 
Haerograpll (.hoi'cnjgraf). [f. Gr. uphs sacred 
-f -ypapos written (see -GRArn), Cf. eccl. Gr. (rd) 
representations of holy things.] A sacred 
inscription or symbol ; a hierogWph. 

*836 Blackw. ^fag, XXXYII. 860 We have deciphered 
their hiero^ph^ 1854 }. D. Burns Vis. Proph, 116 He 
saw, in radiant signatures inscribed One hierograph. 
bo Siero’grapher [cccl. Gr. Ifpoypd^or], a sacred 
scribe ; Hleroffxra-pliio [late L.‘ hierographicits, 
Gr. hpo7pa(^rxdr], Hicrogra^phlcal adjs.^ of the 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols ; 
in quot. 1658 *=hicratic. 

1605 J, Dovr Confut. Atheism 19 His name U engrauen 
therein in hicrographicall letters. 1658 Ow.'EN Consid. 
IValton's Biblia Polyglrita 062 (Semens tells us of three 
sorts of Characters among the ^gj’pii.ans; one for things 
of common use, another, Hierograpmek, u'icd by the Priests 
in their sacred Writings,^ and the other Hierogljphjck. 
X730-6 Bailey (folio), Jlierographer^ a Writer of Divine 
'nitngs. 1784 .Astlc Orig. 4- Pregr, Writ. hi. (T.), Partly 
written in symbolic, and partly in these hlerographic cha- 
racters. Sbtii.^ Ikesc (characters] were properly what the 
ancients call hjerographical. 

Hierojfrapiiy (hsitrji-grafi). [ad. eccl. Gr. 

description of holy things, the Scrip- 
tures, f. Upit saaed + -7pa^a writing, .cn.sniY.j 
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1. A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. 

1656 Blount Glossogy.t HicrographiCt a description or 
pourtrayting of divine things. X877 J. E. OurENTER tr. 
Tieles Hist. Relig. i The history of religion is not content 
with describing special religions (hierography). 

1 2. Sacred writing ; writing by hierograms. Obs. 
xyjr Hist. Litteraria II. S5X They ..lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. * 

Siero'latry. [See Hiero- and -latry.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints: hagiolatry. 

cx8x4 Coleridge v\Rtm, (1836) III. 71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry .. with the same historical dis- 
tinctness .. that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanists. i86x Macm. Mag.V. 127 Mariolatry, 
hierolatry. . amongst educated French Roman Catholics, of 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Sierolo^y (haier(»*16d3i). [f. Hiero + -logy. 
Cf. late Gr. ifpoAoyla sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. hierologia^ F. hUrologieI\ 
fl. ‘A discourse on sacred things (Webster 
1828). Ohs. 

f 2. Hieroglyphic lore ; the study of Egyptian 
records. Obs. 

a 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xi. (1853) 452 The later 
discoveries in hierology. 28^9 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 36 
It is the pride of modern hierology . . to have brought^ to 
light some annals of a monarch [Sesortesen] whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted by all historians. 

3. Sacred literature or lore ; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people; 
e.g. of the Eg>’ptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

1854 Emerson Lett, (f Soc. Aims^ Qtiot. 4* Orig. Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 2x4 The new researches.. have opened to us the 
deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology. 1862 Burton Bk.Hunter{s^i>ii 352 Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology* of Greece. 
X879 s^th Cent. Sept. 486 The conjectured relation between 
the Nnk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the ‘ 1 am that 
I am ’ of the Hebrew legislator. 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism is of the 

highest value to hierology. 

5. ssHaGIOLOGY. 

1890 E, Venables in Rep. Line. Archit.^ Boc. 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr . . the St. Sebastian of English 
hierology. 

So Hlerolo’gic, Hlero 2 o*glcal adjs.y belonging 
to hierology ; HieroTogist, one versed in hiero- 

logy. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 Our living hierologists . . 
have laboured conjecturally to fill up the vague outline of 
Herodotus, a 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xUi. (1853) 504 
Samuel Birch «. one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
2864 Webster, Hierologic^ Hierologtcal. 
t Sieromacliy (h 9 ierp*maki). Obs. rare, [f, 
Gr. Up6'S sacred (Hiero-) + fighting.] A 

conflict of ecclesiastics. 

2574 Life 7<3ih Abp. Canterh. To Rdr. D ij b, ITie ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the two Hierarches 
off Canterburyc and Yorke for the papacie in England. 
Hveromancy. [ad. mod.L. kieromantia (a. 
mod.C^r. UpoftavTtia), f, Gr. ifpo- Hiero- + paFr€io 
divination : see -makcy.] 

1. Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

[*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp.y Hicromantia.] 2775 Ash, 
Hieromaney. 

2. Juggler)* with sacred things, nonce-use. 

281X W, Taylor in Monthly Rn\ LXIV. 168 He has 
known how to attach to his mystic hieromaney,^ both the 
unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical order. 

HieromaTtyr. Gr. Ch. [f. Hieuo- + Mar- 
tyr. Cf. Gr. UpoftaprvT.'} In the Greek C.riendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 

2864 W EBSTER, Hieromartyr^ a marl>T who is also a priest. 

ii Hieromnemou (hoicrpmnrmpn). [Gr. Icpo- 
adj. (‘mindful of sacred things *) and sb., f. 
Icpds sacred •fpxnjpon' mindful.] A sacred recorder. 
1. Gr.Antiq. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cemed with religious matters. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 2822 T. hljTCHEtL Aristoph. 
II. 76. 

j 2. (See quot.) 

*7*7'4* Chambers Cycl.^ Hieromnemon, an ofiiccr in the 
nntient Greek church ; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the ^patriarch at the sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he M'as to 
rehearse. 

BLieromonach (haiwmpmak). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr.Ic/)opii'axoyholymonk(sce Hiero- and Monk).] 
A monk who is also a priest ; a ‘ regular ’ as op- 
posed to a * secular* cleric. 

[2782 Burke Penal Laws asist. Irish Cath. \\T:s. VI. 385 
1 hose who wish to address them (clergy* of the Greek Ch.J 
wjih civiJily always call them Jkieromonaehi.) 

SciiAFT Eneycl, Relig. Knowl. HI. 208a One hicromonacn 
(monk-priest), two^secular priests. 

]ueronyznian (haiwnrmian), a. and sh. ff. 
Hieronymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church in the 5 ih c. : see -Ial'.] a, adJ. Of or 
belonging to St. Jerome, the authbr of the I-atin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible, b. sb. « 
HlERONTMlTE sb. 


2656 Blount Glossogr., Hieronimians, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome . . There were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of thn foundation cf 
one Charles Grand of Florence. 2884 Athenxnm 19 Aw. 
502/2 To determine . . the basis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hieronymic, a. [f as prec. + -ic.] = prec. a. 

2889 HoRTin Academy xf) 42/t Ceolfrid’s Bible Mas 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinian in canon. 

Hieronjbllite (hoierp’nimaitj, sb. and a. Eccl 
Hist. [f. as prec. + -ite.] a. sb. A hermit of any 
of the various orders of St. Jerome, b. adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl.t Hieronymites, or Hermits of S. 
Jerom. 2843 Prescott Mexico ii. i. (1864) 70 This e.xtn- 
ordinary commission of three Hieronymite friars and an 
eminent jurist. Ibid. 74 He previously solicited authority 
for this from the Hieronymite commission in St. Dominj;a 

Hieropathic (hoieropre'Jiik), a. nonce^d. 
[irreg. f. Gr. Upos sacred + irdOos feeling, emotion, 
affection + -ic.] Consisting in love of the clergy. 

2844 Sir J. Stephen Biog., HildebrandiiSjs'^ZQ'Ihit 
hieropathic affection so familiarly known among ourselves, 
of which the female spirit is the seat, and the ministers of 
religion the objects. 

Hierophancy (hsi-erofensi). [ad. Gr. Upt- 
tparria. f. ItpoipavTTjs : see next and -.VROY.] The 
function of a hierophant; capacity of exponedinj 
sacred mysteries. 

2852 S. Judd Margaret in. (2871) 379 The hlerophancy 
that exists in all souls needed only to be awakened. 

Kieropbaut (hsi’eri^kent). [ad. late L. hiero- 
phanteSf -phanta^ a. Gr. Upoj)dvTrjs, f. Up6s sacred 
+ (paiveiv bring to light, make known, reveal Cf. 
F. hiirophante (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

*1. Antiq. An official expounder of sacred my- 
steries or religious ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece ; an initiating or presiding priest. 

2677 HALEPn;//. Orig.Man. 11. xii. 244 The Crafisof their 
Heathenish Priests and Hierophants. 2774 Burney 
Mus. (1789) I. 332 Eminent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 2776 R. Chandler Trav.^ Greta 
(1825) II. 223 The chief priest, hierophant, or mystagoguc, 
was taken from the Eumolpidas. 2M2 Whittier Quest.eJ 
Life 5. I listen to the sibyrs chant, The voice of priest ana 
hierophant. ^ 

2. gen. An expounder of sacred mysteries; the 
minister of any ‘ revelation ' ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle. 

12x822 Shelley Def. Poetry Pr. ^VkR. 1888^1.^38 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration. 2841 
T, Martineau C/tr. Life (2867) 205 The hierophant and 
interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 2856 R. A.Vauciiaj| 
Mystics (x86o) I. 6 A doubt as to whether ‘able ediiorJ 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants cr 
the species. . 

.iE[ieropha* 2 ltiCy < 7 . [afl* Gr. Upotpavnm, l 

Upo^&vrr)s\ see prec.] Of,^or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants; lesembling or of the char- 
acter of a .hierophant. 

*775 In Ash. 2B16 Edin. Rev. XXVI. 182 The hiero* 
phantic race is not wholly extinct. 2849 Grotc 
xliii. V. 284 Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and disti^ 
guished hieropbaniic family. 2879 Mrs. Lynn kiNTO 
Under which Lord! III. xi. 254 He, grand, caim, nanfl- 
some, hierophantii^ solemnly exhorted all men to conslaiicy 
and courage. .. 

Hierophobia (haiertjfffu-bia). nonce-ivd, p* 
Hiero-, after hydrophobia^ Fear or horror ot 
sacred things or persons. 

2816 Southey in Q, Rev. XV, 310 Ali Bey has the hicro- 
phobia'upon him, or philosophers’ dibcase. , 

Hieroscopy (naierp'sk^pi). [ad. Gr. UpoOKonat 
f. hpd sacrifices, victims + -uxoma view (-scorv). 
Cf. F. hiiroscopie (Littre).] *= Hieromakcy i. ^ 

2727-41 Chambers Or/., HUroscoPy^o.\C\Xid of divination, 
performed by considering the victim, and observing cico 
ihin^ that occurs during the course of the sacrifice. . 

Sierosolyinitazi {hficrosp'UTnmtdn)i c. 
sb. [ad, late L. Hierosolymitdn-us (Augustine. » 
f. Hierosolyma « Gr. TepotruAu/ta the city of Jtru* 
Salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jeriisalcra. b. F. 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

2538 Bale God's Promises in Dodsley O. PI. 

Ten of the livclve trybes became S.amar>'tanes. 
other two were Hicrosolym>*tanes. 2722 Bailey, 
solomitau [cd.1f73i HUrosotomite\ belonging to ‘ ‘ 

1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. 'Perms 44 'i’hc . 

Liturgy is a division of the Cae.sarean family of liiuri, r 
itself a branch of the Hierosolymilan. ^ , 

So Hierosolymlte (haier^isp’limait), sb. and 0 . 
[ad.Gr.’IfpoffoXu/ilT^t native of JcruSitltm.] 

c 1550 CncKE Mark i. 5 Al y* contrcc of J udai, and >”* 
}>olymiies cam vnto him. 2731 (see prcc.).^ iSo? 
i^uly 53/3 All works of purely hicrosolymite 

Hierpe : see Hearth sb.“ . , 

Hiernrgy (hai'errrjclsi). AlsoS-ourgX- 1^9* 
Gr. IfpovfTpa religious sciv’icc, f. ltpovpyt>j wen- 
fiefng priest, f. Itpd (ncut pi. of Updf) sacrifices 
•cpyta working, f. tpy-oy work : see -URCY.] 
sacrec[^performance ; a religious ohsen’ance or nj* 


1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 1. iv, § 18. 342 in j 
Docirine and their PriesiJy Hierurgics. a 2740 '♦ 

V'ks. YU I. 333 (R.) All priests from him • ‘ consummaun* 
the spiritual lacrourgy according to the laws of *‘»c cnu^ 
Hence Klcm'rcrical a., relating (0 sacred 
.*7*5-44 Lewis PeeockeotiZ *1116 mystical and lucrurgi * 
rights of the priesthood. 
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HIGH.: 


Hiet, obs. pa. t. of Hie v. Hiew, obs. f. Hue. 
Hifalutin, var. Highfalutin. Higgis taper, 
var. Hag-tapeu. . 

Higgle (bi'g’l), V. Also 8 higle. [app. re- 
lated to Haggle, with the vowel-modification 
which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1 . vtir. To cavil or dispute as to terms; to 
stickle ; es^. to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining ; to chaffer. Cf. Haggle 2. 

1633 T. Adams Ex/. 2 Peter ii. 12 Either he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispelh with some faltering 
equivocation. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over. ,1672 Shadwell Miser i. Wks. 1720 HI. 13 He has 
been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning, 
about five Coney-skins he sold him. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth 
The IFiV/ (1832) 99 He would not. .stand to higgle with me 
for the price of a horse. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
He is a disputant, and higgles over an argument. ’ 

2. To carry on the trade of a Higgler (sense 2) ; 

* to go selling provisions from door to door ’ (J.). 

X790, etc. [see Hicghhc vbl. sb. 2]. 

b. trails. To buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf. Higgler 2 b.) 

rt 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v.. The poor often talk of 

* higgling up a pig ’ ; i. e. buying and fattening it up. 

c. (See quot.) 

1866 G. A. Sala in jV. 4 * (?• Ser. IX. 318/2 When A 
knowing or hoping that figs will be soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs in the market he higgles ; but when A keeps 
a grocer’s shop and asks iSeightpence for a pound of figs and 
£ offers him sixpence, then £ haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hi-gUdi pi-g’ldi), adv. 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7- higgle- 
'piggle-, hickle- -pickle- ; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -de, 
-tee,' 7- -dy, 8 -te, 9 -ty. [A riming compound 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of * vocal gesture ’, the odd conforma* 
tion of the word an.pvering to the thing described ; whether 
founded on with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly irregular fehlon in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together, is uncertain, though examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
It. If the collateral Hicly^pigly were the original form, 
the sequence /i^lyt higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 

A. adv. Without any order of position or direc- 
tion ; in huddled or jumbled confusion and dis- 
order ; with heads and tails in any or every direc- 
tion. Usually eoutemptuous, 

J.SSt? Florio, Alla ra//a^ snatchingly, higtedi*pigledie, 
shifttngly, nap and run. Ibid,, Alla rht/usa, pelmell, 
helterskelter, higledi.pigledle. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy, 
iV. Countries 34 'They ly higgledy Piggledy, master, mistress, 
children, nien and maid.servants alltogether. cxdSa Hicker* 
INCILL £lack Non-Couf. xvil, Wks. 1716 II. 137 Rashly, 
hand over*head, Hickfetee^Pickletee. a'x’jisQ B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Cre^v, Htgglede/iggledy^ all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs he. 17x8 Motteox Quix. (1733) III. 39 Not [to] set 
down at random, higgle-de*piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Ntfddle. 1702 Gibbon Misc. fl^hs. (1814) I. 366 The 
'officers . . lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common men. X838 Hawthorne A t/ter. Notedks. (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves-to any leader 
among themselves, but pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. X849 Darwin in Li/?^ Lett. (1887) I. 
37S, I will write higglety-pjgglcty just as subjects occur. 
1883 Stevenson^ Silverado Sg. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
pil^ higgledy-piggledy, and upside down, about the floor. 

B. sb. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 

x6s9 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 347 An higglede piggedle of 
Preachers. X684 tr. Agrif>pd5 ran. Arts Ixii. 184 The 
^lassie Body of which Higgle-de Piggle-de is joyn’d and 
soder’d together with a feignM Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life Sf Lett. (1887) II. 241 Herschel says my book * is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy’. x88o E. Thring Let. H. D. 
HarperXn Daily News (1897) X2 Feb. 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj. Void of order or regular plan ; confused, 
jumbled ; topsy-turvy. 

1832 W. Irving in Life Lett, (1864) II. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres. x866 Sat, Rev. 2 June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangement was the great higgledy-piggledy plan. 1890 
Daily NcwsZjxa. 3/r In a higgledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between good 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, combining 
Higgle and Haggle : cf, gibbU-gabble, iittle-iattU^ 
etc.] intr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
nation or ' coming and going^ 

X839-4X S. Warren Ten Thousand a Vear IJ. vl. 145 After 
some little higgle-haggUng he bought it. 1885 Lowe £is- 
march I. ix. 633 This higgle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost hU temper. 

Higgler (hi'gUi). Also 7 heglar, (8 hicklar), 
7-9 higler. [f. Higgle + -er 1.] 

1 . One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 
= Haggler 2. 

App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of Haggler. See Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 264. 

2. An itinerant dealer ; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
in town ; s= Haggler 3, Cadger i, 2. 

J637 J. Taylor (Water P.) Carriers' Cosmogr. in Arb. 
Gartter I. 23^ There doth come from Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or demi-carriers. X647 Lilly 
Cbr. Astrol. cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heglars that buy and 
sell and forestall the hfarkcts.~ X722 De Fob Plague (1756) 


167 Higlers^ and such People as went to and from London 
with Provisions,^ X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Ix. 
335 An honest higler. .gO€S to to^vn constantly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug. 216 Dressed in a drab jacket and. had the appearance 
of being a hicklar. 18x3 Sporting A person 

keeping a higler’s cart. 1891 T. Hardy TVw II. 262 He was 
a foot-higgler now, having been obliged to sell his .. horse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm. 

b. One who buys poultry to fatten for the market. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are most 
generally seen -with the-higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) II. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

t c. A horse used by a higgler. Obs. 

i7X9_ D’Urfey Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

(hi-gbri). [f. prec. + -Y.] A hig- 
gler’s business or ware. 

X769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 149 The Butter- 
market, with all the Sorts of Higglery Goods. 

Hrggling, vbl. sb. [f. Higgle v. + -ing 1.] 

1. Ine action of the vb. Higgle; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. ^ Com, 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t’other Ten Pound. 
1776 Adam Smith JF. N. i. v. (1869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868} I. vi. 329 Saguntum was perishing while the 
hbgling went on at Rome. 

2. The occupation of a Higgler (senses 2, 2b>. 

X790 J. B. Moreton Mann. JF. Ind. 85 That sort of traffic 

called higling. 1832 Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [One] who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Athenxum 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners, .will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex higgling. 

Hi*gglin^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
higgles ; cavilling, .-wrangling. 

Friendship in F. Epil.21 For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Ratling abroad, and roaring in the 
Pit. 1691 Shadwell Scowrers iv. i, This morning 1 beat 
twenty htgling-women. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLV. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 in Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (i 38 s) II. 308 A sort of higgling merchant. 

tHigR, lii3, sb.^ Obs. Forms: i bys©, 3 
I1U30, hui3e, huie, M^e, Orm. hi3. [OE. hyge 
= OS. husi (MLG. hoge., hbge, MDu. Iwgej hogke, 
hoghcy Du. hetig)t OHG. ktigi, hugti (MHG. huge)^ 
ON. hygr (Sw. kdg^ Da. /;?/), Goth, hugs OTeut. 
*hugi-z thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Teut. langs., but early obs. 
in ME. ; also lost in mod.G. 

To the Teutonic root hug~ belong also Hight sb.^ and x'.®, 
Hichtlc v.f Hicktly, Ho v.* to care, Hoe sb .^ care, How, 
Howe v, and sb. care, with many words In the cognate langs.] 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

a 1000 Seafarer 96 (^d. Exon. 82 b) Ne maeg him bonne 
..mid hyge pencan. a xooo Csdinon's Daniel 117 Naes him 
bltSe hi;^e. exzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 119 J>at he haue 
milce of us and gife us hi^e and mihte, to forleien and 
bireusen and beten ure sinnes. c xzoo Ormin 2777 A35 . . sob- 
fasst hij & hope onn himm. c 1205 Lay. 2337 Mid soofasten 
hui3e. Ibid. 3033 CordoUIe..nom hire leaf fulne huie, bat 
heo li^en nolden. Ibid, 4910 Mid soSfeste hu^e. 

High, (hai), a. and sb,^ Compared Higher, 
Highest, q.v. Forms: a. ih€ah(h6a-, hdas-), 
h6h, a heah, (hah.-, hach-, ha^-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 hej, 3 hmh, hmj-, h®b5-, Orm, bejh, 

3- 4 hei3, 3-5 hey,hei, 4hey3,hei3h,h©e3, heij, 

4- 5 hogh, *■©, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc, heych, 
he, hee, 5- Sc, heich, (6 hech). 3-5 hy5, hij, 

4 hih, hi, hij, 4-5 hyh, hie5, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5- high (5 hyhe, yje, 5-6 hyghe, 
highe, 6 hiegh, Sc, 6 hiech, hyech, 6- hich, ; 
8- hie). [Com. Teut. : OE. hSahy hfa-, hfag- 
=OFris. hdeh, hdg (WFries. haegy heagy heeg)^ 
ODu. hbh (MDu. Jwochy hog-e, Du. hoo^y OS. 
hbh (MLG. hochy hog-e. ho, LG. hoo^, OHG. hbh 
(MHG., raod.G. hoclt)y ON. hd-r (earlier 

from */iauhar)y (Sw. /wgy Da. Goth, haith-s 
pTeut, pre-Tent. *koukos\ cf. Lith. 

'hatihas swelling, boil, haukaras height, hill. OE. 
JUahy hihy regularly gave ME. heghy heygh (h^xpr 
Avhence later hee (still in Sc.) ; but in 14th c. this 
was narrowed to hi), high (h/x )> whence hiCy hy: 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Die v.y Eye. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both heigh {hey) 
riming with seigh saw, and hy, hye riming with 
EmelyCy etc. The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c., as shown by the spellings hCy hee^ 
hey, hi, hii, hy{e\ mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling high, with the pronunciation (hai).] 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to lowi) 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Of great or considerable upward extent or 
magnitude ; extending far upward; ‘long upwards ’ 
Q.); lofty, tall. 

f 825 Vesp. Psalterciiigil. x8 ^(untas hem: C900 tr. Bxda's 
Hist, iir. xii. (xiv.l (1890) 194 On bodie heah. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 27 Upon swibe hea dune, c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. 1 . t 66 
Uppan cam scylfe pmsbeasan temples. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 

93 Areran .» anne stepel swa hehne. >*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 
*74 P® heye hulle. axyoo Cursor M. xt666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei [v.rr, hey,,by,.beghl. c 1300 Havelok 1071 He 


was' strong man and hey. 1382 WvClif Matt. Iv. 8 A ful 
hee3 h.ll. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 463 Ther saugh he 
hertes with hir homes hye \_v.rr. highe, hihe, hyje, hee]. 
cxzo^ F, PI. Crede 208 Halles full hy^e, and houses. full 
noble. <1x40^50 Alexander 700 To b® bight of b® by® 
dyke. Ibid. 4863 He clynterand torres. c 1470 Henry 
lyallaeev. 300 In heich haddyr Wallace and thal can Iwyn. 
*483 Cath. Aftgl. i8o/x Heghe, 1535 Coverdale 
Dent. ii. 10 Strqnge people and hye of stature. 1590 
StENSER F, Q. I. i. 8 The trees so straight and hy. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns., with 
high round Caps flat at top. x82x Shelley Epipsychid. 396 
The walls are high, the gates are strong. 

b. Rising considerably from a surface. High 
relief: see Relief. 

czooo Sax, Leechd. II. 96 Gif bass doljes ofras synd to 
hea. .1827 G. Higgins Celtic Dinids 216 Worked in high- 
relief. 1859 Jephson Brittany viii. 122 The relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2. Having a (specified) upward dimension or 
e.xtent. 


a xooo in Shrine (Cokayne) 88 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah. <11x75 Cott. Horn. 225’ pritti fedme heah. CX340 
Cursor M. 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hy5e b®l wore. 1547 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 181 A rych herse .. of nyne 
stories heigh. x^t^'DKixcetAVi.^XT. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 35 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich. X597.SHAKS. 2 Hen. /F, iii. xi. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 T. James 
Voy, 43 The snow was .. halfe legge high. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver l. vi. The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1858 Hogg Veg, Kingd. 747 The 
Cabbage Palm. .is. .a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet high. 

. 3 , Situated far above the ground or some base; 
far up ; having a lofty position. Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as High Asia, High 
Furness (cf. High Dutch, High German), 
c XOOO iELFRic Horn. I. 170 SeSe sebisde bone hea^an 
heofenlicanbirels. a xzz^Ancr.R. 166 pe hcouene isswu3e 
heih, X340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 3204 Hey Paraydise, bat 
blisful place. <;x4oo Maundf.v. Pref. (Roxb.) 3 Egipte 
b® hie and b® lawe. X450-70 Golagros «5- Gazv. 252 A1 thai 
that ar wocht vndir the hie hevin. 1535 Coverdale Tohit 
iii. 10 At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. 1700 S. L tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so high, that they had a great command of us,^ 1776 
R- Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) H- 2 The sharp end is very 
often hi^ in the air. 17^ Burns * Willie brew'd'. The 
moon.. That’s blinkin’ In the lift sae hie. 1836 A & J. 
Taylor Rlryntes Nursery, The Star i, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb’d to the high top of the garden- 
wall. 1869 W. W. Hunter {title') A Comparative Dictionary 
of the- Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b. Situated at a specified distance above some 
level ; (so far) up. 

x 652 j. Strype in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 178 A very 
handsome IChamber], and one pair of stairs high. 17*2 De 
Plague 11884) 7* She lay in the Garret four Story high. 
X839 R, S. Robinson Naut, Steam Eug.^ 5 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4 . Of physical actions : Extending to or from a 
height; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being to leap high, high leading, a high leap. 

X596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, I. li. 43 Now, m as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and bj’ in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. i6ox — Alls Well 11.111.299 
Which should sustaine the bound and high curuet Of Marses 
fierie steed. 1625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 243 It is not 
the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for yourhigh-soaring. x8gx H. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport 4- War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses, 1897 Ranjitsinhji 
Cricket iv. 156 It . . enables the batsman to make a forcing- 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive, 
b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

X876 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics i r The vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of ' height or distance 
from the palate . . From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, * high * mid and * low ’. (x) is a high, 
Kx) a low vowel, while (e) as in ‘say’ is a mid voweL 

II. Figurative senses. 

5 . Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or' estimation. (Of persons or their attributes; 
also, with emphatic force, in high God, high heaven.) 

rSas Vesp. Psalter Ixxxviii. 28 (Ixxxix. 27] Ic. .settu bine 
hwiie fore cyningum eoiSan. Ibid, xcviiilij. 2 Dryhten m 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle folc. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 19 
He wes..heh ouer heouene and oucr eor3a. <rx2oo Ormin 
*7393 pJttt hc^hc ma^^stre Nlcodem. CX205 Lay. 21972 
And bt*s b®F cleopedeHowe! hiehes cunnes. <*1300 Cursor 
M. 7945 (Colt.) (jf he drightin stod be nan^au. r 1340 Ibid. 
17300 (Trin.) Ouer bo iewes .. As her prince an hy man. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 146s Now erwc heghe. nqw er 
welaue. r 1380 Wyclif 3‘r/. /FX-x. III. 199 Crete nche<sjs 
and heije stall's. <rx489 Caxtoh Sonnes <y Aymon Prol. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 15. . in Dunhafs Poems 
(1893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Hoy. ^ 1581 Mulcastek 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 153 In any either hie or low 
kinde of life. x^3 Shaks. Mens, for M.^ ir. il i2i 1 Ian, 
proud ipan, Drest in a little briefc authoritie . . 
phantaslique tricks before high heauen, A* 

• ^ .-r.. Middleton Trium/ks Truth Wks. 


Angels weepe. 


(Bullcn) Vli. 260 Like one of high blood that 
base, 17x3 Steele Englishm. No. S4- 3j<4_S«r^Fmn^^ 


uase. 17x3 oTtELL, trrtf 

singham Avas .. high In the Queen’s Fa'-our.^ r-i 1 f 

Protest. Me, last. 6 He hod .. aU-nAjs I.vd m whay ® (^1 
high Life. 2750 Townley {title) High Life Below Stairs. 
J859 Tennyson” 560 Herea&r. 

Wgh God. 1895 Bookman Oct. 2-/2 Tlo 

high position France had attained in 1604. ^ /-» j 

b. 77t< Most ■■ tb: Svpreme Being; Cod. 
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HIGH. 


i6i‘xBible/’x. lxxiu.li HowdothGodfcnow? andisthere 
knowledge in the most High ? [x38i Wvclif in heijte ; 1388 
an helje; iS3S Coverd- the most hyest]. x6^ Miltox 
A L. VI. 906 A de.spiie don against the most High. 175$ 
Man No. 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most-High to us 
as the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6 . Of exalted quality, character, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, orsuperioricind; high-class. (Hence 
frequently in titles : see 20 .) 

fS97 K. ./Elfbed GfVfprys Past, hfi. 433 Buton 5one 
hean foreSonc and Sa gesccadwisnesse Sara godena monna. 
/Md. Ixiii. 459 Sio hea lar is beiere mane^m monnum 
to helanne. c 1x7s Lavib. Horn. 17 pa get he jef us 
ane he3e jefe. c T230 Halt Meid. 13 lj>e he3e blisse of 
heuene. f 1380 Wyclif Ser77i. Sel, Wks. I. i6pei clepen it 
hey ri3i-\visnenesse. 1485 Caxtox St. Wcnefr. 1 A man of 
hj’c merite. 1500-20 Dunbar Poenis Ixxxvifi. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royaltie. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone 
183 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 17x5-20 PopeZ/mu^ 
11. 404 Where now are all your high resolves at iMt Y X757 
Foote Author i. Wks. 1799 1. 135 His peculiarities require 
infinite labour and high finishing. ^ x^2 Wordsw. Sottn^ 
*0 Friend I I know not,* Plain living and high thinking 
are no more. x8o8 Scott Mamt. ui. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply feel thy pangs. Remorse ! 
1817 Shexlev Hymn Intell. Beauty v, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. X856 Kingsley Plays ft Purit. 31 
They railed in theirignorance..at high art and all arL ^ 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Pur. Sports § 460 The account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great consequence; important, weighty, 
grave, serious. 

£x2oo Ob.min Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semeJ>K 
Gaw. (5* Cr. Kiit. 1051 A heje emde and a hasty me hade 
fro po wonez. e X500 Three Kiugd Sons 81 Wise jmough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. r. 
ii. 5 A high and capitall errour. 1685-6 Earl Sunderland 
13 Feb. in Macaulay Hist. Eng’.v. (1871) 1.3^0 note. Making 
a composition.. for the high Misdemeanour they have been 
guilty of. 1699 Bentley Plial. 213 The accusation is a verj* 
high one. 1730 in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 249 Of very high 
consequence to the whole kingdom. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 
VI. iv, WTien tidings of high weight were borne To that lone 
island’s shore. 1849 Macaulay Hist. .£*««'. vi, II, 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure. 1863 H, Cox /nsiii. i. vu. 8t 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours against the state. 

c. Advanced, abstruse, difficult to comprehend 
(now only in particular collocations) ; f difficult 
to perform, arduous (tJ^x.). 

1382 WvcLiF Prov. xxiv. 7 Ful hee^ to the fool is wlsdam. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 13a When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in bond, Whych they in 
noe wyse understonde, ^<1x533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurei. (1546) D ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. . a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.l 32 Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and' hard sciences. x6xx Bible Ps. cxx.xbc. 6 Such 
knowledge is too wonderfull for me j it is high, I cannot 
attaine vnto it. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. Mod. A branch of High Mathematics. 

7. Chief, principal, main; special. (In OE. 
usually in combination, as hianbiirh chief town, 

, capital sin, etc.; see 19 .) Now only 
in particular collocations: see High boao, etc, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10428 For hair hel fest sake, c 1380 
WvcLiF Sel. If^ks. III. 341 He wa.s not clepid hij disciple 
of Crist. C1400 Destr. 7>f»y 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxu. 84 IVe wryte. .the 
bj’ghe festes wyth rede lettres of coloure of purpre. C1553 
Ckancelour Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (18S6) III. 40 
A place. .where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 2622 Callis Stat. Seiven (1647) S8 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
ways in my opinion. 1667 Prisjatt City 4* C. Build, yz 
Houses which front high and Prindpal Streets. 

8 . Rich in flavour or quality; luxurious. (Of 
food or drink iobs.), or of feeding.) 

c 13^ in WycliPs Wks. (i83o) 157 To drjmke hel^e wjmes, 
1597 Shaks. 2 lieu. IP. i. i. 10 Like a Horse Full of high 
Feeding. 1616 in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 138 It was 
over high meat for my weak stomach to digesL 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh. 1723 S'ffxrx Stella at Wood.park 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil. 1732 Law 
Serhut C. \x. (ed. c) 83 High c.'iting and drinking, fine 
cloalhs and fine houses. 18S3 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs 
2 Patient under blou's and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, csp. game : Tending towards decom- 
position; slightly tainted: usually as a desirable 
condition. 

18x6 Sfording Mag. XLVIII, 25S The first place to ascer- 
tain if they [nartridges] are beginning to be high, is the in- 
side of their bills. 1825 C. M.Westmacott Etig. SPy II. iia 
The fish is rather high. 1879 P. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Burmah I. 16S Alligators and crocodiles.. prefer their food 
vcr3* high. 

fig. 1870 Lointu. Study U*ir:d. i6i A jest or a proverb 
(if a little high he liked them none the worse). 

10. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other : Of great amount, degree, force, or value; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, ^^olcnt. 

Ofien in rrferenw to a vertical giaduolcd scale on whiclj 
the magnitude or intensity of some action records itself by 
upvard extension, or is marked by the po-^ition ofltncs, etc. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B.076 Pc wenches. .fol5ed..Tr5'n.Tnde 
ay a hj’^e trot hat tome neuer dorsten. C13B6 Chaucer 
Kr.tls T.940 Now looketh is n.at that an heigh folyc. c 1460 
Tewndey Myst. fSurtees^ £4 UTienryches is he, Then comj-s 
pos'crte. 1534 JIoRn On the Pasxtcn Introd. WTs. 1272VX 
What state .. hath rot high cause to tremble and quake? 
*5^*73 Coorr* Thesaurus, Ardtniisnmns color 
high or gVKter)-ng redde colour. i6ox It. Johnson Kingd. 

Comtmv. (1W3) S3 Where they arc in high request. 1607 
Sha>;s. Tinfcn iv. iiu 433 Till the high Fcauor seeth j'onr 
Mood to froilu 1608 1>. T. Ext. Pol. ^ Mcr. 69 To sel their 
liue^ at as high a ratc.os posriblj' they can. 1634 SiitT, 


Herbert Trav. 5 Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
Martiniere ypy. H. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1691 Locke 
Lenver. Interest Wks. 1727 H. 72 The Exchange is High. 
1693 Wood Life{Q. H. S.) III. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as ’tis reported, with high drinking. 1712 Addison 
sped. No. 418 f 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colours. 1714 Pr, Bk. of Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French 'Irade in England. 1722 
De Foe Plague (1884) n8 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy'd 4C00 a Week- 1789 M. Madam Persius (1795) 
44 note. Who think it a high joke. 1B04 W, Tennant lud. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 65 Rent in Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 3^ note, 'I'he tempera- 

ture in London was as high as 93®. 5. 1842 S. Lover Haudy 
Andy i. 9 Who . . had got the horse into a good high trot. 
1897 Allbltt Syst.'Me^ 11. 958 An essential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 

f b. Of the voice ; Raised, elevated, loud. Obs. 

c X20S, a 1225 [see Higher A. x Highest A. 1 ^]. e 1250 
Gen. 4- Ex. 2780 God sente an steuene, bri3t and ; 
* Moyses, moj’ses, do of Sin slhlon** 13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 
1165 Hunterez with hy5e home hasted hem after. CX400 
Roxvland O. 835 And vp be keste ane hegbe cry. 1^6 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b, With hygh & clamorous 
woraes or speche. 1565 in Liturg. Serv, Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 521 After the Psalm the i^yer following shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F, Hawkins 
YoutJPs Behav. 1. (1663) 15 Shew no sign qfcholer, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent. 1776 Trial of Nundoc. 77^1 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that 1 should hear it. 

c. Geo^. Of latitude: Denoted by a high num- 
ber ; at a great distance from the equator. 

1748 Anson's Voy. ir. v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar rircle. 17^ Wesley Wks. (1872) Yl. 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia, 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 
3r This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes, 1857 Ld. 
Dufferin {title) Letters fiom High Latitudes. 

fd. \Vith defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of precious metal to alloy : s=Fine a. 2 b. 

1594 Plat fewell-ho. iil 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, Sz the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-priced, expensive, costly, dear. 

1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford \Vks. 1755 III. 11. 47, 
I suppose now stocks arc high. 1823 Byron Age of Broize 
xiv, But bread was high, the farmer paid his way. 1889 
A, C. Gunter That Frenckmetn xvii. This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, situated., in the fashionable quarter of 
St, Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, You are playing a high 
game, look you play it fairly. 1889 Law Ref. Weekly 
Notes 2x/a A notice canciooing members against high play. 

11. Of time or a season ; Well advanced ; fully 
come, complete. (In noon, high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present.) 

CX27S Passion Our Lord 657 in O. E. Misc. 56 At J>on 
heye vndarne , , her hi were to-gadere. a 1300 Floriz 4* Bl, 
151 Bihat hit was mtddai hij Floriz was be brigge nij. c 1350 
Wilt. Palerno 2066, I sei^ hire nou^t sep hie^ midnijt. 1362 
Lancu P, pi. a. vji. 105A1 beij prime perkyn lettepe plouj 
stonde. 1393 Ibid. Cxix. 139 Til plenitudo temporis hih 
tyme a-prochede. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ccxxxii. 322 
Tyle it was past byenone. 1546 T. Heywood Z’nrc'. (1867)41 
We will dyne f>Tst..it b noone hy. 1581 Lambarde Eirtn. 
i. vii. (1588) 36 It was .. high time to make a contrary law. 
i6xx Biole Rom. xiii, u Now it b high time to awake out 
of sleepe. 1655 H, Vaughan Stiex Seint. i. Regenerat. i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and bung 
with shade, i6« G. Pooley in Phil, Trans. XVII. 673 
Sometimes the Courses, Seams or Rakes . . are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the High time of the l)ay, or 
Twelve a Clock. 17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high Time for every Englishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country, x8z8 J, R. Best Italy as it is 228 The high 
bathing season of Leghorn. x86o Miss Muloqc Domestic 
Stories (1E62) joo It was high summer, too, on the earth. 

12. * Far ad\'anced into antiquity * (J.) ; of early 
date, ancient. In phr. high antiquity is blended 
the notion of ascending * up the stream of time ^ 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd.ff Comjjnv.Kxtoo’p^ 28 Of no higher 
limes, then when they first began. 1646 Sir T. Browtu: 
Pseud. Ep. v.xxii.sso'lhc nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the w’cek .. b very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I, 3 
Poems of high antiquity. 1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty s Ogygia 
Addr. 6 Too high a date. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Te.vt N. 
Test. 17 A genuine semblance of high antiquity. 

13. or or in reference to musical sounds ; Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions; acute in pitch ; shrill. 

X390 GowERCc^/i/^HLpo Now highe notes and now lowe, 
As by the garame a man may knowe, XS73-80 Bakzt Alv. 
H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, exfentus sonus. 1507 
hloRLi-.y Inirvd. Mus. 166 Songs which are made for the 
high key, 1674 Plavfobo Skill Mus. 11. 93 Raise your 
'Jreble^ or smallest string as high as conveniently it will 
bear without breaking, x^5S.Suwall2?iVx^c8 Dcc.(x879) 
II. 151, I..went inlo a Key much too high. 1875 Blaserna 
Theory Sound iv, Every car .. distinguishes a high note 
from n low one '1‘he low notes arc characterised Ity the 
small number, the high notes by the large number ol their 
vibralioas per second, 

14. Showing jiride, sclf-cxaltation, resentment, or 
the like ; Iiaught)', pretentious, arrogant, overbenr- 
iug ; wrathful, angr)*. Of worth, actions, feelings, 
etc. : hence (now only dial.') of persons. In high 
U'ords now often blended with sense 10 b, 

ess^S Lay. 1503 Hc^e word he xpekeS part alle heo wullct 
qucllen Quic pat heo findctS. 1*97 R. Gtouc. (1724) 443 
pom son heye herte wax a late slrj'f B>*tuene be Erl of 
Aongeo, Ec ps eoxperesse hy» yryt 1375 B.uibovp. Bruce vt. 


116 His hert, that wes stout and he, Consalit hj-raallaccto 
byde. c X450 tr. De Imitatione 1. i. 2 High.wordes makiV 
not a man holy & ri^twise. XS23 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right cruell, and full of 
yucll condycions. A. Scoir/^ir/wr (S. T. S.>xx>u 

31 Quhen scho growis heicb, I draw on drelch, To vesyand 
behald the end. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vi. J 166 The 
Soldiery, .grew very nigh, and would obey no Orders. .but 
of their own making. 1648 SIilton Tenure Kings 11650) 13 
No Prince not drunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
20 Mar., Indeed the Bishops are so high, that ver^* few do 
love them. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 231 g 2 [She] had from 
her Infancj’ discovered so imperious a Temper (astially 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.]. 1781 Cowper Truth 93 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 1806 R. Cum* 
DF.RLAND Mem. (1807} II. 156 The wild woman.. was aihkh 
words with the wiltiies. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.n. ll. 
404 Many who talked in high language about sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their country’. 

+ b. Zealous, eager, * keen *. Obs. 

1W2 J. Barcrave PopeAlc.x. VII (1867) 10 He is high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain. 1692 Lu'^rell Brief Rel. 1x857) lll.fii 
The house of lords avere high on the lord Huntington and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 [see High-Churchman]. 
1706-9 M. Tindall Rights M Christ. Ch. iv. 144 Our first 
Reformers were as Low for Church, as they were High for 
Religion. • ^ ^ 

15. Extreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doctrine to an e.xtreme. 

1675 Brooks Gold. JtVvWks. 1867 V. 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day . . that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 1829 I. Taylor Enihns,^ iv, 
(1867) 77 A . . plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomless gulf of univerwl scepticism. 1885 H. 0 . 
Wakeman Hist. Relig. Eng. xi. 1x9 As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more. ^ a 1890 Church 0 x> 
ford Movem. xvi. (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon. 
blod. A high Calvinist, a high Ritualist, a high T013’. 

b. j/ca = High Chukch, A. 

1706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 Tis no 
wonder the Highfliers treat ’em [x6th c. Reformers] so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy', they 
are too High for the Reformation. ^ 1710 Addison TatUr 
No. 220 T3 The present Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v, 
I 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal Gentlemen, whom we 
will cry’ down for High Men, that is Adherents toPopeq, 
1827 Wordsw. Sacheverel 9 High and Low, Watch-words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife; As if a Church .. nsusl 
owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life. 

16. Emotionally exalted; elated, 
ious : chiefly in phr. high spirits. 

1738 Swift Pol. Couversat. 26 You would not have one w 
always on the high Grin. 1768 J . Bvron A^arr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager (1778) 48 The men were in high spirits frera 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. x;« 
Mad, D’Arblay Diary 12 Aug., Daddy Crisp .. m usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 
Hist. Eng. iv. L 435 When his health was good and hu 
spirits high, be was a scoffer. *897 Max PcMBEWOSMa 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 2^/1 I’ve had a high old time hunUOS 
up six dozen of ^53. 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated. s/ang» 

1627 May Lifca/t x. 496 He’s high with wine. 1639 
5JNCER Unnat. Combat in. li, When we are at the baaqu^ 
And high in our cups. 1846 J. Ta\xor UpperCanMO tm, 
I met three gentlemen .. and they were all high. X593 
Haliost (N, Y.)j! 8 July 66/3, I was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on tee 
evening of the very day when tliey had passed a stringent 
amendment to the [Maine] law, . , . 

III. 17. Phrases, a. lEigh and dry : said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore out of Inf 
water; hence Jig. out of the current of events or 
progress, * stranded * (sometimes with allusion to 
senses 5 , 14 , or 15 , and to Dry a. sense 17 ). 

High'mtd'dry church, a nickname for the oM Hir;h 
Church party, as distinguished from that which ongm.'HW 
with the igth c. Oxford movement. . , 

xBzz R. G. Wallace 15 Jrr. lud. 48 Another surf sfm 

Ensign George True high and dry on the beach. 
Illusir. Caial, Gt.Exhib, 359 Dry dock., for laying up s'ups 
of %var out of commission, or ships ‘ in ordinary high ana 
dry. 1857 Trollofe BarchesterT. 39 (Hoppe) 
which is now scandalously called the )»gh-and-dry puren- 
1864 J, H. Neivman Apol. 282 Principles., which ntni 
beyond that particular defence which high-and-dry 
thought perfection. 1891 Sfecinior so Oct. 487 The nipn' 
and-dry aristocr.ats who looked on him as a tradesman. 

b, IVil/i (fin, through) a high hand: wiln 
imperious or absolute exercise of power; 
ously. So to lake the high hand, eta . 

1382 Wyclif Num. xxxiii. 3 Tlicrfor thet goon forth^ia 
an hi3 hobnd [1535 Coverdale, ihorow an hye 
j6ii with an high i^ndj. 1596 Bn. W. Barlow T/TreeSen /• 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that 

hie hand. 1622 Mabuf. tr. Alematis Guzman a AIJ* 

Carr^’ing alia kinde of Jiigh hand over llieir wiyes. * / 
Allen Address Noncouf. 171 In truth he had with a n ^ 
hand forbidden it. x8o8 Wellington in Gurw./>«A ^ 

An army that, to be successful and carry things wth a n - 
hand, ^ght to be able to move. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 


c. On (he high horse*, sec HojtSE. 

d. High and Itnv: (people) of all conditions. 

e 3300 Moral Ode st4 in Trin. Cell. Ham., Vnv e • 

nlngesbcn to he heie anti to ]»c lo^e. lni3660iMxrJ/‘^’ • 
Rose 1252 Curtesj-e, That prcised was of lowe ft hye. 

CovERDALE Pi. xlviiifij. 9 Jlycft lowe, riche ft 

with another, 1598 Shaks, Merry W, 11. i. 117 

both high and low, both rich and poor, Ijoth j’onff ana q.*. 

*781 CoYcrcR/It^ 3x3 Ibal all might mark—kniebt, 
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HIG-H. 


HIGH. 

high, and low. 1894 Gladstone Horace Odes in. L 15 One 
lot for high and low to draw. 

■‘j'e. In high and low \ in all parts; in all points 
or respects ; wholly, entirely. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. Alle Jjis werld on lagh and hei Es 
nackind forwit cristis ei. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 816 And we 
woi reuled been at his deuys In heigh and lough. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 In hegh and lawe he submyt hyra to 
y® grace and awarde of y® Alayr and CounselL 

f. High and mighty : (a) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity ; {b) coUoq, Imperious, arrogant; 
affecting airs of superiority. Hence High-and- 
viightiness : the quality of being ‘ high and mighty*; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title; also 
^on. for High mightiness : see MIGHTI^’ESS. 

1400 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I, 3 Right heigh and 
myghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde. 14x9 Ibid. 
65 Moste ny and moste my^ty Prynce. 1423 in 15//: Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vm. 33 Ane he and mychty lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl of the March. 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Edw. / ^^229 Right high and mightie prince, right puyssaunt 
and noble kyng. 1359 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Prayer Queen^ O 
Lord our heuenly father, high and mighty, King of Kynges. 
iC^^Whitlock gootomiaS^ Book-learned Physiiians, against 
which they bring in their high and mighty word Experience. 
1694 ir. Mitten's Lett. State i Apr. an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 1823 J, \V. Croker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers (1884), Lord Grey, in his high and 
mighty way, was.proceeding to make light of all this. 2835 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 229 Some of those bankers are as 
high and mighty a.s the oldest families. 1876 Fam. Herald 
30 Dec. 129/2 , 1 feel certain his serene hign-and-mightiness 
has never ridden in a hay. waggon in his life. 1896 tVesim. 
Gaz. 13 June 2/2 This high-and-mightiness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. High priori', a burlesque alteration qf A 
Priori, connoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

2742 Pope Dune, iv, 471 We nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1831 Mill Logic iii. (ed, 3) I. 209, I am unable to 
see why we should be . . constrained to travel the ‘ high 
priori road ’ by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. 

h. . On the high ropes (colloq.) : in an elated, 
disdainful or eniaged mood. 

<12700 B. "Ft,- Diet. Cant. Crews.v.Rope^ Upon the High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. x^Q•J'H.KM^.^i^.Coll^ct. e4Feb.(0. H.S.) 
I. 336 Hel l day 1 What in the High-Rope 1 ahigh-Flyer 
& a Tantivi ! 1708 Motteox Raoelais v. xviii, He was 
upon the High-Rope and began to rail at them like mad. 
2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. n. Wks. (Globel 653/2 AH upon 
the nigh rope 1 His uncle a colonel ! 2838 Dickens Hieh, 
Nick, xxxi, I went there the night before last, but she was 
quite on the high ropes about something. 

18. Onhigh (rarely?ySa«, of high) [orig. an higJi^ 
also reduced to A-high: cf. ahw^ ahud^ ajary 
anear\ when the full form was retained, an was 
at length changed to on : see h'S.prep^. 

a. In or' to a height, above, aloft; spec, up to 
or in heaven. 

C1200 Vices ^ Virtues 95 De fasle hope haf 5 hire stede up 
an heih. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 211 Ure helende he was 
Hs dai heued on hegh. a 2300 Cursor M. 708 All thinges . . 
On hei, on lau, on land, qn see. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 
121 Hiretodisporte vp on the bank an \.v.r. on]beigh. 2480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxUii. (1482) 284 There hyr heedes 
were set vpon high. 2535 Coverdale Isa. xl, 25 Lift vp 
youre eyes an hie, and considre. x6ii Biblk/’j. cxiii. 5 The 
Lord our God, who dwelleth on high. 1687 Dryden Song 
St, Cecilia's Day 61 The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 1834 AIedwin Angler 
in IVales II. 305 From boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L'Estrange Miss Mit/brd That heart-breathed sigh 
Which for thy life ascends on high. 

•fb. With a- 'high* or raised voice; loudly; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Ohs, 
extgo Beket 1288 in S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 143 And bi-gan to 
telle is tale on heij [MS. Hart. 2277 anhe3]. <'2330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 Whan J>is was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hii. a 2430 A'i//. de la Tour[\%(}%') 40 He herde 
..iangle, and horde of highe. 1319 Intfrl.^Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 23 If we call any thing on high. The taverner 
will answer. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

t c. fig. To an intense or high degree, f d. 
? Openly, publicly, Obs, 

2393 Langl. P. Pt. C. vn. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe. c 2430 Chron. Vtlod. 744 
Suche on he was alle his leuyng. 

e. Frotn on high (^rarely from high)i from 
a high place or position ; spec, from heaven. 

c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 2327 pe Amyral J^at was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an he3.^ 2^6 Tindale John iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an hye is aboue all. 2331 — Exp. \ John 
(X537I 6 He which euer crepeth..can not fall from an hygh. 
2612 Bible Luke i. 78 The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m, 681 Their Flock’s 
Father (forc’d from high to leap) Switns down the Stream. 
2742 Gray Eton Coll, viii, Ambition this sh.'ill tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch fromhich. 2819 Hebbr Hymn* From 
Greenland's icy mountains' iii, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 

IV. Combinations and special collocations. 

19. In OE. hiah was very often combined with a 
subst. ( = Skr. karviadhdraya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatical concord with it ; several 
of these combinations or compounds came iUto 
ME., where they were .often written divisiniy and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj. ; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, there was nothing to distinguish these from 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 


Among these may be mentioned the following : 
a. in lit. sense ‘lofty*, as hldh-beorg high moun- 
tain; high cliff; hiah-dior high deer, 

stag ; hiak-JlSd high Bood, hi^h tide, deluge ; 
hiah-lond Highland; klah-sm high or deep 
Sea ; hiah-setl (Settle) high seat, throne, seat of 
honour; hlah-weofod high altar (Weved): the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, e.Ycellent, main, chief, as hlah-hurh 
chief to\vn ; hiak-erreft excellent art or skill ; 
hiahfreols high festival ; heah-mxsse high Mass ; 
hlah-nama great or exalted name ; hIah‘Strxt 
High street ; hiah-synn mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
hdah-tld High tide. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Bocilt. j, paer Is Creca heah burx and 
heora cynestol. a 930 Durhatn Ritual (Surtees) 5 (jiiajsi 
folce mmvm hehsynna hiara. ^9So Lindisfi. Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa .. sebrohte bute oone haelend & smtt fore 
Sasm heh-sedle, a 1000 Caedmon's Dan. 699 To pare heah- 
byrij; pact hie Babitone abrecan mihton. c 2000 Eegherht's 
Conjep. Pref. in Thorpe Ags. Laufsll. 132 (Dosw.) Bebeorh 
Se wi 3 Sa eahia heah*;vnna. a 2100 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
AIS.) an. 1086 Swa swiSe he lufode pa hea deor swilce he 
>yrere heora fasder. exsoo Tritt. Coll.Hom. 91 In bis heorS- 
liche he3 setile. ci20oORms4Tj2 Itt 155233 heh messeda33. 

c. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense ' chief, principal, highest, head, arch-*, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, ‘of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty’ : e.g. hlah-hiscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff; hiah-boda 
hehbode) archangel ; kiah^cyning high king, chief 
king; h^ak-diacon archdeacon; hiah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler; hIah~ealdormann chief alderman 
or ruler ; heak-engel (ME. hek-engel) archangel ; 
hiahfxder (ME. hehfader) high father, great father, 
patriarch ; hlah^gcrifa high Reeve ; JHah-god high 
God, the Most High; hiah-lxce high leech, emi- 
nent physician ; hlah-sacerd chief priest ; heah- 
J>egen high thane, chief minister ; etc. 

Beo7uul/(Z.) 1039 past waes hilde-setl heah cyninges. 972 
BltckL Horn. 25 Aud heahfadcrum & apostolum. Ibid. 147 
Alicabel se heahengcl se wjcs ealra engia ealderman. c 2000 
Laws o/Wihtngd Pref. (Schmid), BirhtWald Bretone heah- 
biscop, c 2000 LavfS 0/ jEthclstan Pref. (ibid.), Alid 
^beahte Wulfhelmes mines heh-bisceopes. cxoooAgs.Ps. 
CTh.) Ivift). 2 Heonan ic clcopixe to heah Code, c 2030 
Byrhi/ertlCs Haudboe in Anglia VIIL 310/27 Se heah 
engel gabriel, a xvjs Cott. Horn. 229 Angeli (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahboden). Ibid. 239 per he sit .. mid his apostlen 
mid pe Iia3efaderen. <rx200 Trin, Coll, Horn. 125 Ure 
drihten sende his be}' engel gabriel to .. zacharle. cnoo 
Ormin 17107 patt kinedom patt Godd Hehfaderr rixlebp 
inne. 23.. Str Beues (A.) 2873 Hi} dekne ich wile make 
pe. 2549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bH. Edw. kY, I'o Rdr. 
(Arb.i 46 The office of the high bishoppe. xssx Robinson 
tr. More's Uiop. Ep. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Byshoppe. 2890 J, Hraly Insula Sanctorum 559 
It was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland’s last 
High-king retired to die. 

20. On the analogy ofHhe preceding (19 c), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state, 

(Usually ivritten as tw’O words, but sometimes hyphened) 
e. g. High Admiral^ Bailiffs Chamberlain^ Chancellor^ 
Commissioner^ Constable, Justice, Plarshall, Master, 
Mightiness, Reeve, Sheriff', Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward . . Sal pou be made, and hei 
iustis. sooSpar vs tok pe hei baili. /^/V. 10341 loseph 

..pat of egypii was hei stiward, 23.. K. Alis. 270 Oo 
madame, he seide, Olympyas, Heije maister in Eglpte j was. 
2526 Tindale Acts xxiii- 19 'JTie hye captayne toke hym by 
the bond and went a parte with hym out of the waye. 1583 
N. Riding Rec, (1894) 254 From the Quenes majestic or 
from her Lord Hye Admyrall, 2589 Hay any IV ork 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande, i66z Wood Li/e 20 Nov. (O. H. S.) 

1 . 461 To be high-sberriff of Oxfordshire. 2747 GentL. Mag. 
510/t Whereby his majesty's pacifick dispositions had been 
made manifest to their High Mightinesses. iSosN.Nicholls 
Corr.w. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, between Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich, 
2824 Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 4 Civb, Townlcy, James. .High 
Master of the Alerchant-Taylor’s School. 1^5 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref, I. 497 The hands of the high chamber- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Cbievres. 

21. In other collocations with specialized sense : 
high Change, the time of greatest activity on 
’Change, or the E.Nchange itself at such a time 
(cf. ii) ; high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage ; *phigh game, a form of cheating at cards ; 
high go {collog.), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
'spree*; thigh-head, a high head-dress,. such as 
those fashionable in England in the 18 th c. ; 
thigh-law {Thieves' Cant), highway robbery; 
hence t lilpR-la-wyer, a highwayman; t^dg^^ 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
ii) ; high place, in Scripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground ; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised above the 
rest at a public dinner ; spec, in colleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit ; high tea, 

a tea at which meat is served. . I 


1712 Addison No. I, Ilookupon*High-Cbange 
to be agreat Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Representatives. 1832 Mayhew Loud. Labour 11 . 45 
(Hoppe) The Old Clothes Exchange, like other places known 
by the name . . ha.s its daily season of * high Change 2596 
*Hie Crosse [see Cross sb. 7 bj. 2609 in Digby Myst. (1882) 
p. xix, The pentice at y-* highe crosse. 2697 Land. Gaz. No. 
3336/3 A great Bonfire at the High-Cross. 2674 Cotton 
Compl. Ganiester in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 343 One most 
egregious piece of roguery, .playing the*high.game at putt- 
2825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 355 Our volatile *high-go’s 
were troublesome enough to every body. 1840 R, H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xxvii, 92 The last night they . . were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called us off. 2698 Farquhar 
Love and Bottle J. Wks. (Rtldg.) 488/1 She wore .. a silk 
mant^u and *high-head. 2791 Wesley fVks. (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enormous bonnets. 2592 Greene Disc. Coosnage (2859) 33 
There be also other Lawes, as *High Law, Sacking- I^w, 
Figging Law, Cheting Lawe. Ibid. 41 *High Lawiers, 
Versers, Nips, Conny-catchers. 2676 Etheredge Man of 
J\Iode in. iii, ’Tis now buf*high Alall, madam. 2743 Field- 
ing IVedding-Day iii. i. Wks. 2882 X- 368, I have seen him 
walking at high Alall. 1388 Wyclif xxii. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the ’'hi3e placis [2382 hye thingis] 
of Baal. 2622 Bible Lev. xxvi. 30, I will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. 2662 Stillingfl. 
Orig, Sacr. ir. iv. § 3 Naioih in Ramah, where was a high 
place whither the people came to sacrifice. 13.. K. Alis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisaundre .. Ryght to theo '“heygh table. 
[2432 cited from Oxford in Rogers Agric. ^ Pr. III. 550/3.] 
2712 Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) Ill, 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High-Table. x886 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge 1 . 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. Mod. He dines at the High Table. 2856 
E. G. K. Browne Tractar. Movem. (1861) 337 At one of the 
‘■*High Teas* of S. Barnabas. x8^ Girl's Own Pa^er 
May 427/2 For people who are not in the habit of giving 
dinner-parties, .nigh tea is a capital institution. 

b. With agent-noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) ' high * (see High advi) : as 
high-at tamer y -bidder (see Bidder 4 and Highest 
A. 2 ), feeder, -jumper', high-liver, {a) one who 
lives luxuriously ; (<^) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also High- 
blower, etc. 

1654 Trapp Comm. Job iv, 23 So do the Enthusiasts, and 
’’high-attainers. 1897 Allbutt Syst, Med. II. 860 When 
the patient has been a '•high feeder. 2896 Westnt. Gaz. 

8 Aph 8/2 A man became a mile-runner, a *high-jumper, a 
five-mile bicycle racer. 2883 Century Mag. XXVII. 212 
None of our family have ever been *high-livers. 2888 
Forum (U. S.) Aug. 692 Among the.se high-iivers and faith- 
curers. 


22. a. With nouns, forming cf/nA phrases; un- 
limited in number; as high-action, -caste, -class, 
•grade, -level, -pressure, -speed, •temperature, etc. 

2862 Beveridge Hist, India vi. iL II. 587 The *high-caste 
Brahmins, 2864 A. M'^Kay Hist, Kilmarnock (x88o) 168 
Facilities for securing a *high-class education. ^fjo-^Art 
ff Myst. Vintners 69 'There are *high-Countrey Wines. 2800 
Spectator 7 June 787 Two or three *high-grade schools. 
xbZ^Lond. Gaz. No. 2240/4 White Stockings .. *high-heel 
Shooes. a 1890 W. B. Scott Autohiog. Notes (1892) 1 . 197 
The *High-Level Bridge, .over the Tyne. 2873 J. C. Cox 
Ch. Derbysh. 1 . 19s The *high-pitch roof of the nave. 1824 
R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the •high- 
pressure engines. 2846 AIrs. Gore Eng, Char, (1852) 14 
The high-pressure power of modern education. 2892 Daily 
News 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large high- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
southward. 2399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 123 We are •high 
proofe melancholly. 2880 Warren Book-plates iii. 21 The 
prominent or •high relief portions. 2873 J. Richards 
IVaod-working Factories 63 *High-speed loose pulleys. 
2692 Let. in Select.fr. Hart. Misc. U703) 48S This was 
then thought consistent enough with the*high-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., unlimited in number; 
as high-angled, -arched, -bached, -bodiced, -boned, 
-brozued, -coloured, -complexioned, -couraged, 
-crowned, fated, -favoured, -forche^ed, -honied, 
-lineaged, -motived, -notioned, -pooped, -priced, 
-principled, -roofed, -shouldered, -souled, •thoughted, 
-towered, -vaulted, -walled, -zuitied, -zoned, etc. ; 
higli-blooded, of high blood, race, or descent ; 
•f Mgh-Tiorsed, mounted on the high horse : 
see' Horse ; hdgh-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up ; fig. indecorous ; 
high-lived, pertaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society ; high-necked, having a high 
neck; syec, of a dress, high in the neck; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose ; fig. having 
a keen scent; f high-palmed, bearing the 
' palms* of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers; 
thigh-sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supercilious. Also High-handed, -hearted, etc. 

2894 Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/t Japan., has just paid^at 
attention to *higb-angled as well as direct fire. 2627 Aiay 
Lucan x. (T.), *High-arch’d roofs. 2727 SomervwleP^^ 
225 (Joi) His high-arch’d neck be proudly rea^ 

Lonf Gaz. No. 1949/4 A thick short Gelding wmewhal high 
Bsefd. 1838 d 7 cI;.ks O. xxix 'It. |f 

oaken chair. 1632 JIassincf.b & Field 
Where heavenly virtue in •bitjb-hl^cd 
182S M.ss JIiTFian Ser. 

greyhound. ,664PEKVs/^,<2ty=>S 

carriaged, hut comely big \vom.an. t^t 1. - " 

(1580) 5= b, A man maie be 'hfeh ??' 
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in their curious high-crowned . . hats. ^ 1748 Mrs. Delany 
Ct?rr.(i86i) II. 491 The raspberries were particularly 
^high-flavoured. <21635 Naustos Fra^jz, Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *higb;foreheaded. 1562 Phaer 
yEiteid IX. Cciij, ■*Hyheaded..like two great okesb3*Padus 
banks. 2613 1*. Micles tr. Mexias 7 'reas. Artr.J^ Jlffd. 
Times 714/1 Willing to be dismounted from their *high 
horsed frenries. 1824 Scott Redgazintlei Let. v, Who - . 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some •high- 
kilted fi.shwife, <22830 Scott in A. Cunningham Rums 
(1847) '04 In one or two passages ofthe* Jolly Beggars*, the 
Muse has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of ^oUi.sh song, * High kilted was she As she gaed 
owre the lea *. -2840 Hood Kilvtansegg, First Sie/, iv. 

To daz2le the world wnth her predous limb, — Nay, to go 
a little high-killed. 2762 GoLDSSt. Cit. IKlxxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or •high-lived company. 2844 Willis 
Lady yane x. 539 •High-neck’d gowns. 2870 Bbyakt //m</ 
II. xm. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds. <z 1635 
Nauktos Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 Well-favoured, but 'high 
nosed. 2658 Osbors Adv. Son (1673) 218 Our high-nosed 
HjTX>criticaI Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatrj* in 
all Professions but their own. 16x2 Dra\*ton Poly-clb. vii. 
io 3 'Ihe goodly Heards of*high-palm*d Harts. 1835 Wilus 
Fer.cilliKgs II. xxxix. 24 *High-peaked saddle. 1749 Fieli>- 
IN'J Tout youesxw. i.T,The honesty of this. .boy was some- 
what high— that is, somewhat *high-priced. 2791-2823 
D’IscAELr Cur. Lit., Libraries., Rare and high-priced. 
1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 2765 HI. 293 The 
political creed of all the •high-prindpled men I have, .met 
with. <2 2623 Austin Medit. (1635) 267 Like our Churches, 
•highroofcd within but with a.. low Gate. 1872 Bryant 
Odyss. V. 54 His high-roofed palace. 1607 Land. Gas. 
No. 3313 '4 A tall thin Man, '‘high Shoulder’d. 1837 Thack- 
eray Ravenswing vi, The little high-shouldei^ vulgar 
thing ! 2602 Shaks. yul. C. u. i- 218 Let •high-sighted 
T>Tnnny range on. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I, xv. 
255 My •hiph-soul’d.. master. 2596 B. Griffin Fidessa i. 
(18x5) 9 *High-thoughted (like to her) with bountie laden. 
x8fe hlRS. Brow’ning V, Emanuel entering Floreyice, High- 
thoughted souls. <22632 Drayton Wks. III. 827 (Jed.) 
Amongst the *high-topt hills. Jbid. I. 24 (Jod.) *Hi«h- 
tow’red Harfleur. 1672 Milton P. R. ni. 260 Huge cities 
and high-towered. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii.^ 109 Some 
•high-Yic’d City. 2622 Cotcr., Af<2«_//wi«r/, *high-walled. 
25^ Shaks. Tit, j 4 .iv.iv. 35 •High wilted Tamora. 2777-8 
Potter AEsehylut (2779) II. 321 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia’s *high*2on’d dames supreme ! 

B. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1 . A high place or region ; a height, eminence. 
Obs. exc. Sc, (chiefly in heigks (Jiiclis) and htnves, 
heights and hollows). 

23., Gaw, ^ Gr. KnU 1252 Hi^ed to he h^^e, 2382 

W'vcuF 2 Sam, x, 23 Forsothe he ceside to prophecle, and 
cam to the hei; 1x388 an hii place; L. ad excelsuni], 2582 
J. Bell Hadden’s A nnu. Osor. 426 b, There must be a thjTd 
place . . in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I supple. 
2722 Ramsay To Ld, Dalhouzie 52 She. .scours o*cr neighs 
and hows a* day. <2 28*2 Sir A. Boswell Sheldon Havghf 
in Chambers Pap. Hunu Scot, Poems 268 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha’s. ^2875 W. M'Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtenxmshire 24 We enter Kirkcoman parish among heighs 
and howes. 

1 2 . Height, altitude ; Jig, highest pitch, acme, 

c 2450 Ttt'O Ceokeiy-bks. IL 75 Rerw more ^en an cnche 
of hegh. 1557 Paysel Barclay’s ’}ugurth Aij, Increased 
to the high of thc}T perfection. 

3 . Cards. The ace or highest trump out. 

High, (hai), adv. Compared Higher, Highest, 
q.v, forms : \ h€ah, h^ase, 2-3 heje, he^he, 
heie, etc., 3- hech, etc. : sec High <7, [OE. 
later hiage, cf. OS. and OHG. hdJio^ AI HG, hbhCf 
kb; thence early ME. kb^e, by loss of final -r, kc^, 
blending in form with the adj.} 

1. 1 . At or to a great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position ; far up ; aloft. 

c 2000 /Elfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 333 Heaje fiyh)» se 
cam. C2*oo Ormis 6057 Forr mm raaj^ flejhenn i he li^t 
Full hc3he towaird heoflhe. a 1*25 Ancr. R. 230 Ant 
tauh heo vlfcon heie. c 1250 Gen'. f( Ex. 3380 He, and aaron,’ 
and hur ben gon, up to a dune. ai-yooCursor 
He sities wit drightin hei o loft, c 2394 P.Pl. Crede 494 
Wo worhe 50U ■w>3tes,.pat he loumbes of profcles tildeh vp 
hei^e. C2470 Henry \vaUau ix. 996 To God a vow 1 makr 
l>erom..to n>'ng the heych to mom. 1559 Mim. Mag., O. 
Gter.dour i, Jibe fall of such as cljanbe to iiyc. 1587 Ibid., 
Btrtdud xxiti. Fly not so high for fcare you fall so lowe. 
2667 Milton P. L, ii. i High on a Throne of Royal State.. 
S.itan exalted sal. 1813 Hocc Queen's IPahe 175 They 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swenJe. 2860 Tv.ndall G/ac. 
1. XV. TOO Ubcir direction changed high up the pass. 

h. llorscmanskip. With ‘ high action *, lifting 
the feet far up from the ground. 

2636 ^nd. Gaz. No. 2164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
srhat high. 2761 JHd. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2 . Jig. In or to a high position; degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc. ; to a great extent, greatly ; 
forcibly; strongly. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 353 Heje slod he |»ct spec o fnsse wise ! 
c 2340 Cursor M, 7304 (1 rin.) For jourc nehesse to hc^e 50 
ris^e. <7 2400-50 Ate.vander svx> Mas? hije $e ere hersid and 
iierld of 5'5urc strenthc. 2567 Satir. Pi'cms Krffrin. vi. 24 
lliochl he war ncuer exalted so hie.^ 2642 FifCNOi Distill. 
V. (1651) 213 Uectifie the Spirit as high as you can. 2652 
Sir F.. Nicholas in A”. I'af’Crs (Camden) 2S4 (He) hath 
bid very high for iL 2667 Milton /’./.. in. 246 Both Ileav’n 
and Ikirlh shall high extoll Iby praises. 2691 tr. Emill. 
anne's Frauds Remith Monks Not in a condition to 
Fpend ns high as others 27x4 Dt Foe Mem. CaxaUer 
(1840)215 The king..dro\r things too high. 2849.MACACLAV 
iihi, I-.ng. vl 11. C'S l-cwis consumed to go as high as 
twenty flve thousand crowns. 2B71 Ketesf an Harm. Conq. 
IV- xvii. 63 Es-ery*.. heart beat high with joy at the news. 

•t b. I-oudly, aloud. Ohs. 
a 2*25 Ancr. R, 153 A sop-nre . . rcm 3 and jetetl lude and 


heie f>et he htreS. 1375 BARBOim Bruce iv. 416 The cry 
raiss hydwisly and hee. <22400-^ Alexander 948 Scho 
haldis out hire hede, and heje to him callis. c 248^ Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymon iv. 122 (ITiis) she sayd soo hi^be that 
her children vnderstode it, 2519 InierL 4 Elem. xn Hazl. 
Dodsley 1 . 33 What haste hast thou. That thou speakest so 
high? <i 2648 Ld. Herbert Life (2E86) 207 You must do 
me the honour to speak high, for 1 am deaf, 
c. Richly, luxuriously; to excess. 

2628 Bp. J. Williams Serm. at Westm. 6 Afr. 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, and feedes very high. 2667 
pEPVS Diary 29 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
2692 Wood Ath. Oxen. 11 . 721 After his return he lived 
high .. svithout any visible income. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. III. 329 When once he*s broken, feed him full and 
high. 2737 Bracken /vimVrj' /w/r. (1757) H. 203 If you 
feed a young Horse high, he should hav'c Exercise. 

3 . Ceog. In or into a high latitude on the earth’s 
surface ; far from the equator. 

2662 J, Davies tr. Mandelslds Trav. 20 They put the 
Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Persia a 
greater breadth from North to South, than it really hath. 
2720 De Foe Cc//. Singleton i. (1840) ii Having been . . as 
highasthe Cape of Go^^ Hope. ^ 2853 Kane f 7 n««r//E.r/. 
ill. (1856)30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoe Island, 
in latitude 71®. 

4 . In reference lo lime : *f* a. Far on, late (obs.). 
b. Far hack, early. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xc. ixs That j’ere fE.asfer] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrima£e{i6x4)ii66'Th^ moneth Ramazan, .is tneir Lent ; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 2662 Evelyn Chal. 
cogr. s6 For we shall not here ascend so high as Prome- 
theus, 2724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritan Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 2774 [see Higher B. ly). 

5 . In reference to musical sounds : At or to a 
high pitch, shrilly. 

2602 Shaks. TsvcL Hi it. iii. 42 Your true loues coming, 
That can sing both high and low. Mod. The melody goes 
very' high. 1 can’t sing as high as that. 

f 6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly ; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously; with lofty ambition or 
profession; abstrusely (quot, 1667) ; with indig- 
nation or anger. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy sg67f I shuld tere out H'tunge .. for 
chateiyng so high. 2579 Gosson Sck. Abttse (Arb.) 39 Nor 
the rich sufired to loke too hye. 2659 Burton’s Diary 
(1828) nr. 433 He. .did talk very’ high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. x6^ hliLTON 
P. L. n. 558 Others .. reason’d high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist, 
Mass, 1 . 1. 205 The other threatened as high, 2844 Ward- 
law Zee/. Prov, (2860) I. 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetration. He ts^es it short and high. 

II, Phrases. ' 

7 . High and lozu : f a. Wholly, entirely (obs.) : 
see High a. 17 e ; b. up and down, here and there ; 
in every place or part. 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 471 He saw The castell lynt. bath 
hye and law. 2694 Congreve Double Dealer v, viii. Gads- 
bud, I can’t find her high nor low, 2822 J. W. Croker in 
Diary ii Jan. (2884) He..ini»ed his snuff-box, and there 
was, .a search high and low, ''2895 Academy 12 Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not [etc.]. 

6 . To flay high ; a. to play for stakes of large 
amount ; b. to play a card of high value. 

2796 Jane Aucten Pride ^ Prej. viii. 32 Suspecting them 
to be playing high. 2885 Proctor Whist iu 33 By plajdng 
high second band you W’asle a good card. 

. 9 . .To inn high ; lit, said of the sea when there 
is a strong current with a high tide, or with high 
waves ; hence fig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly, 

X711 ADDisoNaS^/rtr/. No. X25F I When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-headsand Cavaliers, 2724 Swift 
Affairs Wk^ 2755 1. 202 The tide runs high against the 

court and mim^trj'. 1717 tr. Frezieds Voy. 14 The Sea ran 
too high to send Boats. 2763 Watson in Phil, Trans. LI 1 1 . 
It At times, .her feverran very high. 2836 MARRVAT/I//rfr//. 
Easy xviii. The sea runs high, and the ^at may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 2^9 Macaulay //«/. Eng. ix. II. 
416 The disputes ..had repeatedly run so high that blood- 
shed had seemed to be inevitable, 1893 Earl Dusmore 
Pamirs II. 28 Party spirit ran high. 

m. Combinations. 

.10, a. In s}'ntaciic comb, with pres, or pa. pple. 
of any verb which can be qualified in the active or 
passive^ bjj high or highly ; e.g, to aim high^ hence 

high’aiming,high.aimed;sohigh^asfiringrbended, 

-blazingj ‘blest, -blcnmx, ‘braced, -bnilt, ‘cUmhing, 
‘dressed, -dried, -emlnnoed, Jed, -Jlushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, Judging, -mounted, -ing, -placed, -prized, 
-raised, -reared, -seasoned, -seated, -soaring, -Fivell- 
tng, -szvollen, -throned, -thundering, -tozvering, 
-tinted, -zvorhing, etc.; +high-cargued, -carvod 
Haul, (sccCaugvzd, Carvhd); high-descended, 
of .lofty or noble descent; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished; high-grown, (tr) grown or increased to 
a height; (//) overgrown yvith tall vegetation; 
hi gh-strtmg, strung to a high tension or pitch; 
fg. in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

*7^ Cra^iaw tr. Marino (T.>, ‘Thy *higb-aira*d hopes. 
* 5 W~® Hall.Tii/. u iii, (T,\ ^mc uprear’d, •high-a.spir- 
ing swam. 2645 RtTHFRroRO Tryat ^ Tri. Faith vi.(iS45) 
71 Broken as a loo •high-bended bow. 2667 Milton P. L. 
XI. 145 God •high-blest. .26x3 Shaks. //rA'. /V//, in. it 361 


iffy •high-blowne Pride At length broke vnder me. 2671 
Milton .^asnson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile *high-bai!t 
and proud. 3880 Tensvson Rcz'eytge ix, Ship after ship . . 
their high-built galleons. 2530 Tindale / 7 <v/r. /Wrt/.fiSjSi 
SOS Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, airi 
^high-climbing spirits, x^ Milton P, L. m. 546 The 
brow of some high-climbing Hill.- 2606 Sylvester Da 
Bartas 11. iv. ii. Magnif. 368 *High-descended (jueen. 27-9 
Potter yEschjius (ed. 2) I. 52 (Jod.) No prejub'ce of high, 
descended ancestry’. 1756 Foote Engl. fr. Paris i. WLs. 

2799 L 98 Two pound of •high-dried Glasgow [snuff]. 163J 
Milton Pensesvso 157 To .. love the *high-embow^ roof. 
2628 Ford Loveds Mel. ii. ii, Like *high-fed jaeds „ la 
aniick trappings. ^ 2770 Lakghorne Plutarch (1879) I. 
293/2 A *high-finished picture of Pericles. 1605 Sh^ks. 
Lear IV. iv. 7 Search euery’ Acre in the •high-growne field. 
Ibid. IL iv. 231 •High-judging loue.^ 2877 Black Greet: 
Past, i, On the northern side of this *hich-lying park. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. ly. i.^ *High plac’d MacWih. 2725 
Pope Odyss, x. 102 Cliffs, Jhigh-pointin^ to the skies. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xfi. 35 His •hi"h priz’d benefits. 
2620 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 290 *High-raIsed mounts. 
2594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, v. iii. 242 *Higb rear’d Bulwarkes. 
2588 •— Tit, A. IV. iv. 64 With a power Of ‘high re- 
solued men. 2684 Otway Atheist 111. 1, The *high-seas.on’d 
Dish. 1752 Berkeley Th. Tar-water Wks. III. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 585 
Heav’n’s *high-seated top. 2606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. iv. iv. 126 
Farre *high soaring o’re thy praises. 2398 Trlvisa Barth. De 
P. R. XIV. xxxii. (149s) 479 The m^st *hyghe strowtpg 
partyes of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. 2748 'rHOMSOxCaj/. 
Indol.'W, Iviii, •High-strung health. 287a J, G. MiRrHV 
Comm. Lev. x. Introd., High-strung enthusiasm. C1S90 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 190 Beauty's *high-swcllmg pride. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii. |i. 127 Your *high-swolne hales. 
2813 Scott Tricrm. iii. xiii, The water’s high-swoln tide. 
2875 Loncf. Pandora ii, Commissioned by •high-thundering 
Zeus. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke.. 
Whether *high towring, or accoasting low. 

b. With an adj. = Highly, to a great degree. 

(The hyphen shows that high qualifies ^he following adj^ 

not the sb.) 

x6oi Shaks. Tsvel. N. 1. i. 25 So full of shapes is fancie. 
That it alone is high fantastical). 2663 Boyle Colours 
A high-red tincture. 2725-20 Pope Iliad xvni. 433 High- 
eminent amid the works divine. 2865 Union Rev. III. 2^6 
They use such high-learned words. 

c. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 
constniction clear. 

1632 Sir T, Hawkins tr. Mathieu’s Unhaffy Prosl.zis 
Shee stirred and high-reared her creast. 2788 CowrcR 
Mom. Dream 1, The billows high-lifted the boat. 

-'t- High, Ohs, Forms: i hfian, 3 heehjen, 
hehen, (Orm.) hejhemi, 3-4hei(en, 3-5 hejejn, 
4-6 hie, hegh(e, hey, etc. (see High g-), 4-* 
liigh. [OE. hian, f./ufah High a. ; cf. also Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG. hbhjtin, hbhcuj hiHG. hcehen to 
raise, exalt. See also Hain, Heychxe.] 

1 , Irons. To make high or higher (lit, and Jig) ] 
to raise, lift np, elevate, exalt, extol. 

c 9^ tr. Bxda's Hist, ii. Iv. (1890) 106 He ongon bean and 
miclian (ha cirican). cizoo 7 V/h. Colt. Horn. 25 Swo pi 
we on alle ure hanke )>e helen. Ibid.-yj Hexen hh seleoa 
heuene. f 2200 Obmin 9204 Nu sket shall ilfc an dale beoa 
All herbedd uppand filledd. 2340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc.^ui 
He sal heghe himself to be Aboven ke haly irinitc. f * 44 ® 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. xviii,- WTio -"O hiem 
himself he shalbe low^ and who so lowyth himself he shalbe 
hyed. -2494 Fabyan Chron. an. 2465 (1553) 216 b, Sylacf 
that . . was hyghed to xl. d. an vunce. 2523 Fitxhess. 
Surv. xi. (1539) 25 High no man for no hate. ^ 

2 . intr. To become high or higher (/rV.and//i)i 
to rise, mount up, ascend. 

CZ200 Ormin 6017 God man risehh ^53 uppwarrd . .annd 
he5hebh art Biforenn Godess chne. a i2t$Ancr. R.p Ase 
je wulleS ^t heolhouhtesjclimben & hien touwairi hebuene- 
2390 Gower Con/. Ill, 295 Now it highelh, now it lowelh* 
Now slant upright, now overthroweth. 2556 Burrouch in 
Hakluyt Foy, (2886) HI, 156 It .. hyeih two fadome ana 
a halfe water. 2602 Holland Pliny xviii. xriii, The pver 
Nilus highelh apace uniill he be risen to his ful heipin- 
2633 T. James roy, 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot, 

High, int. Variant of Hev, Hi. 

2800 Weems Washington it. (1810) 15 ‘High ! why not 

my son ? ’ 1830 Galt Lazvrie F. vi, iii. (1849) 26oShemaue 
no reply, but only a high-madam-ho signification that sat 
rcco^nis^ me. * • • 

High, obs. fonn of Hie. 

Highaw^e : sec Hickwall. 

]^ghball. A game, a species of poker, plaj'M 
with balls and a bottle-shaped receptacle. 

XS94 J. N. Maskflvne S/tar/'s 4 - Flats xi. 
tl'fsrsn. Gas, 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at 
highball, pober, roulette. 

Hi-gh.-T 3 i:nder. shng. [f. Hion a. 14 1 
cf. Bekdeu 5, Hellbender.] 

1 . A rowdy ; one of a gang which commits 

outrages on persons nnd property. _ . , 

2806 Weekly tnspectoraq Dec. last p., An association 
ingfhemsclves ‘ Iiigh-Binders.’ 2806 N, V, Evening /^* 
26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of l.Twless and 
cipled vagabonds, calling lhemsclvcs*High-bInd«rs'--d‘^. f 
the last winter, produced several riots. 2860 Bartlett //•>*• 
Atuer., H ighdander, a riotous fcllosv. New York slang; ^ 

2 . One of a secret society or gang said to cxi 5 * 
among the Chinese in California and other part* 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmaih^’ff 
and even of assassination. 

. 2887 Avter. Missionarv Aug, 235 The High-Bindert weie 
already on his track, and lie scarcely feels safe even m U-'L* 
land, 1BS8 Pub. Opinioit (N. V.) 25 Pec. 193 *1 he po»Tr 0 
the Highbinder is ine only one which the average Chinamaa 
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understands and fears, and his conduct is regulated it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives. 185* Boston (Mass.) JmL 10 Dec. 12/r llie Italian 
hlafia is a dangerous enemy to law and order, like the 
Chinese * highbinders ’ of California. 

3 . A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political Ainer.^ Highbinders . , ap- 
plied, .to political conspirators and the like. 

High-blower. A horse that makes a ‘ blow- 
ing ’ noise by' flapping the nostrils at each expira- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a ‘ roarer So High-blowing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

jBjt you.^TT Horse xib (1847) 254 Eclipse was a ‘high- 
blower 1856 H. H. Dixon Posl <5- Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Humphrey Clinker [race-horse so named]. Ibid. 
iii. S5 A roarer— or, politely speaking., ‘a high blower’. 
s88x Sir F. Fitzwygram Horses < 5 ; Stables iii. xxiii. (ed. 2) , 
300 High Blowers. The noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the alae of their nostrils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. X891 
M.H. Hayes Veterinary Notes 304 Highblowlng 

is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse’s nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs. 
Hi'gb.-'bom, a. Bom in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. • • ‘ 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 14236 Lazar was a heie-born' man. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1. 297 High-bom Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E. Perronet Hymn^ 'All hail e/te Power"* ii, Let 
high-bom Seraphs tune the lyre, m 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Bng. xxiii. V. 30 'The posterity of a highborn beggar. 
fig. ^ 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 13 The high-born 
beautiful snow came down. 

•High-borne, a. rare. [See Borne.] Borne 
on high ; exalted, lofty, of high bearing. 

(But some take it in the example as = high-born.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 773 This child of fancie, that 
Armado hight. .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of manj’ a Knight From tawnle Spain. 

tHigb-boy. Obs. 

1 . One who lives ' high ' ; a ' fast ’ man, libertine, 
gallant ; cf. roaring boy. 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 104 Many Huff's 
and High-boys, a 1680 Brooks IVks. (1867) VI. 68 A high 
boy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! 

2 . A partisan making high claims for his party j 
cf. High-flyer 3, 

z^8 Symmons Viud, Chas .1 117 These High-boyes say 
olainly that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 
Malignants, 17x5 Mrs, Centlivre Gotham Election Wks; 
x76o-x I. ifj.Str Rog. I am amaz’d to find you in the In- 
terest of the High-Boys. .Aid, Our Parson s&ys that's only 
the Whig's Cant. 

Hi'gh-bred, a. 

1 . Of high breed, stock, or descent j high-bom. 

X674 N. Fairfax tBnlk <5* Selv. Jo The soul is too high 

bred to. give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense. 1760 R. Heber Horse Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. 1820 Scott Abboi'yixxw^ The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up ; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

17^ Seward Anecd; II. 506 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred_ man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis XIV. by this talent. s 8 s 6 Remarks Eng. Mann. 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners. 1875 Lowell 
JVks. (1890) IV. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
bred^ways of the society he frequented. 

. High. Church, a. and ib. [app. deduced from 
High-Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as in 
High Church parly, and then substantively.] 

A. adj. or aitrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Chnrehmen (see next) ; of 
or belonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Chnrehmen : see B. 

1704 De Foe Storm xxiv, Thej- say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform. xtosHearne 
Collect. 4 J uly (O. H. S.) 1 . 1 The latter has promis’d to come 
over to the High Church Party. 1705-15 Burnet Own 
Tbyte vi. (1823) IV, 249 Those men, who began now (anno 
1704] to be called the high church party, had all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the present 
settlement. 17x0 Let. to New Memb, Parlt. in Select, fir. 
Harl, /7/Ar.(i793) 565 Any manner of persons, cither high^ 
church, low, or no church. 1726 Amhisrst Terr^ Fiu\\\. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our jacobite high- 
church priests. X730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret ^Vks. 1761 
HI. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or high-church 
principles. 7744 N. Tj.vd.4i. Ba/in's Hist. Eng. III . 523 
Those of the Clergy who began now [1700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party .. set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scott IVav. li 
Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1*827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 250 The nonjuri'ng and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men, 1830 W. Wilberforce Private Papers 31 Dec. (xBgj) 
'157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to High 
Church and King doctrines. 1884 Makdell Creighton in 
Diet. Eng. Hist. 265/3 A movement which had its .seat at 
Oxford, and was begun by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party, x^ 
T. F. HoMr Hist. Eng. HI. x. vi. 233 By, the end of 1837 
the High Church revival had become general. 1895 Oman 
Hist. Eng. xli. 679 To the new High-Church party we owe 
much goM work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of 
decency and order in public worship. Alod. colloq. The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 

B. sb. [orig. short for H. C. party ^ IT. C; prin- 
cipUsI\ The party or principles of the High- 
Cbttriimen (see next). 


, X702 Lady Pve in s^th Rep. Hist. RfSS. Comm. App. iv. 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here (about King 
William’s death]., and the High Church are elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 (C. Leslie] IVolf Stript 5 They (the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn viith the 
Dissenters In Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Church Pref,, Nothing is 
more disputed^ at presenl'than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church laying claim to it. 
1709 Refi, SacheverelVs Serm. 24 This is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou’d have the Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 17x0 Answ. SncheveretCs Serm. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. 1710 Addison Tatter No. 
220 F 9 The Terms High-Church and Low-Church, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a Principle, as they 
distinguish a Parly. 1710 in Howell State Trials XV. 554 
I’ll lead you on, boys; huzza 1 high church and Sacheverell 1 
1726 Amherst Terrse Pit. Pref. xx To convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1835 Record 24 Jan, 4/3 The order which 
resists Reformation is the High Church. 

Hence Blgli'Clinrcli v. irans. {iionce-wd^f to 
render High Church in doctrine and practice. 
Hlfifh-CliuTcliism, f Hlgh-CUn’rclisMp, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchlst, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles. 

X720 Gordon &Trenchard Indep. IVhig'^o. 42 f 5 Italy 
.. (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr Wks. 
(1828) VII. 272 An amusing .. picture of generosity, whim, 
domination, and highchurchtsm. 1846 M acFarlanc Cabinet 
Hist. Eng, aV. 128 Thehigh-churchismof theQueen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 

Clough Lett, ff Rem. (1865) 118 A belongs, 1 see, to the 

new High Churchltes. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 
zoi Stiltifled County'Queens, with daughters long on band, 
had taken refuge in Htgh-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N. Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churchist .. 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 
HiglL-Cllil*rcllliian. [orig. high Churchman : 
cf. good Churchman^ strict Churchman,, etc,] 

A Churchman or member of the Church of Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churches in England. 

a. Originally applied in (he xyfh and eariy i8th c. to 
those who, holding a de jute Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of differences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters, and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. With these were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. The appellation was,in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Tory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier Highfiyer, High-fiying or High- 
fiown Churchman (q.v.) ; after the Invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman, it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b. In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been Increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouveric Pusey. 'The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
‘ old High-Churchmen but exhibit (at least in their extreme 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church. C, The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd, Advice 43 Against me will of the high Church- 
men. 1702 Reasons Addr, Map. to invite Electress etc. 9 
Those .. are particularly stU’d High-Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of 'em Nonjuranls, and all of 'em Torj’s. 1704 
IC, Leslie] {title) The Wolf Stript .. by one call’d an High 
Church-man, Ibid. 4, I venture, for it’s a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Cburch-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1705 Evelyn Diary Oct. (1889' II, 
389. X708. ititU) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 

Ibid. 7 A High-Church Qergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 5 Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainously Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? 2741-3 Wesley 
Extract 0/ y'tnl. Neither should I have wonder’d, 

if . . the zealous hign-churchmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call’d Methodists in pieces. X791 Boswell yohnsoyt 
1 . 8 He was a zealous high-churchman and royalist, and 
retained bis attachment to the unfortunate house of Stu art. 
183S Hook Ch. Did,, High Churchman. This is the nick- 
name given to those .. who regard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, but as the institution 
of our Lord. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. in. x. vi. 234 
TTie Bennett judgment ..in 1870 definitely permitted the 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

• Hence Higb-ChuTolimansIilp, the doctrine or ; 
practice of High-Chorchinen, High-Chnrehism ; : 
adherence to the High Church party; also High- 
Chu'rclimaxiism. 

• 1829 J. R. Best Pers. ^ Lit. ATem. 19S High-church- ; 
manism, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
.maoism than from popery. 1874 Gladstone in Coyttemp. 
Rev, Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High (thurchmanship, 2882 Abp. Tait in 
Mdeyn. Afag. XLVI. 4x7 So powerfully had the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented English High Churchmanship 
as the best Airier against the Church of Rome. 

High coekalonun ; see Cockaloruit. - 


High court. A supreme conrt; applied to 
various bodies having judicial functions, as High 
Court of Chancery, High Commission Court, H. 
C. of Justice, H. C. ^ Parliament : see these 
words. Without qualification High Court now 
means ‘ High Court of Justice \ (Also attrib.') 

1450, X597, X662 [see Court sb. 10]. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 

llye comte,covrsovucraigne. 1701 (see Chancery 2]. x8^ 
C/i. Times 13 Nov. 521/1 That the High Court would grant 
an injunction against the trustees. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Apr. 2/r It is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal., to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High Court.^ It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
of a High Court judge. 

High-crested, a. Having a high crest (in 
various senses) ; in qnot. 1618 fg. Carrying the 
head high ; elated ; proud. 

x6i8 Bolton Floms iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1893 Browning 
Pauline 324 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. x86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

’t'b. Having a high ridge. [See Crest sb.'^ 9.] 
(1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades [i.e. high-ridged, -crested, or -shouldered].] 
X678 Phillips (ed. 4), High-crested [1706 or High-rigged) 
(A Term in Archery), See Shoulder-head. 

High day, hi’gh-day, hi’ghday, sb. [In 

I. from High a. ; in II. for hey-aay^ 

I. 1 . A day of high celebration ; a solemn or 

festal day. ^ 

rx2oo Trin. Colt, Hotyi. 215 Eche he3e dai [jje hodede 
sholde] fede mid godes worde he hungrie soule. C1400 
Vivaine 4 * Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go. 2526 Tindalk yohtt xix. 31 'That saboih 
daye was an hye day. 1535 Coverdale Baruch i. 24 Se that 
ye rede this boke vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 42 The Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. XB65 M, Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 105 Here, the summer 
h.TS, even on its highdaysand holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. Hardy in Longtn. Afag. I. 570 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 

T 2 , Full day, when the sun is high in the sky. 
Also attrib. as high-day noon. Obs. 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fhr 5, I will open both these 
windowes, that . . ye may . , see, that it is bighe day. 2647 
H. More Soytg 0/ Soul i, ni. xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day neon. 

II. 3 . Perverted form of Hey-day sb. 2. 

X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 50 (D.) In the high-day of 
youth and exultation, axtoz Wesley Wks. (1830) XIII. 222 
X do nothing rashly— the nighday of my blood is over. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highdayof her insolent adolescence. 

III. 4 . a/trib. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

2596 Shaks. MeixJu V. n. ix. 98 Thou spend'st such high- 
day wit in praising him. <12625 Fletcher Mad Layer \. i, 
Look to your wives. Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wives. Your marchpanes. 

t High-day, int, Obs. Erroneous form of 
Hey-day, arising from confusion with prec. 

1620 Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 190 Freedome, high-day, high- 
day [mod. ed. hey-day] freedome; 2687 T. Brown Saiyiis 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 High-day ! who have we got 
here? 2708 Motteux v. xiv, High-day ! Prithee. 

..would’st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows? 

Higbe, obs. form of Hie v. and sb. 

Higher (hsi’oj), a. (j^.^) and adv. Forms : a. 
l hlerra, hiera, hir(r)a, h^r(r)a ; h6ra; hdrra, 
h€aiTa, 2-5 herre, 5 heer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
$. I hiehra, h^ahra, 2 heabere, 3 hseh^ere, 
{Onn.) hehhre, 3-4 he3er(e, heier, 4 hegher, 
-TIT, heyer(e, 4-6 Sc. hear(e, 5 hei5er, he^are, 
heiar, heyar, 6 .S'!:, hecher. 7. 4-6 hier(e, hyer, 
. 5 V, hyear(e; 5 hiaere, liiar, 6 hyar, .SV. liiear, 
G- higher. 8. ifiVr/. 9 hicker. [OE. : \\S. hierra, 
hitra (Anglian hira, hirra, whence ME. herre, 
heer, her, tic.), corresp. to OHG. hdhiro, Goth. 
hauhiza, f. kauks, OE. hlah High a.\ subseq. 
conformed to the positive, as hiehra, hlahra, 
whence ME. heper, hegher, later higher*, see High.] 
A. adj. 1 . The comparative of High a. in its 
Various senses, q.v. 

a. cZgj K. JElfred Cregiorfis Past. Pref. 6 To bierran 
(t'.r. hierun] hade. Ibid. Iii. 409 Se msejeShad is hirra Sonne 
■Se gcsinscipe. C900 O. E. Citron, an. 897 Eac hieran [MSS. 

B. 4 C. hearran] bonne ka o 5 ru. a xooo Cxdytton's Dan. 
491 WearS him hyrra hyje.. J>onne gemet wjere. exooo 
'Phentix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra. .bonne Jcnis kara beor7;x 
CX205 Lav. 22758 pe an hine talde hah, pc muebe 
herre. 23.. (Jaty. 4 Cn A///. 333 Herre k«n aj]* 
by kc hede & more. CZ400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hogerof hert 
S: of her wille. cx4SohIvFC 1527 The herre that a mon m 

a 1000 Cxdmcris Gefi. 274 Hu he him 
Seworhte, heahran on heofonum. a 1175 Cott. ’rAj,, a- 
scule bien. .imeaded mid heabere m^e, 1^* 

Virtues 1x5 Dal godes milcc bie aure beier Annd 

his rihle dom. cszoo Ormin 6297 an Annd 

hehhre lif annd beirre. CI205 LAV. 77 |a h«"ri 

«X3oop<r..r.I/.733xSauI w^hjghe^^^^ 

xiiv, « 6 g Ane l^r place. 
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HIGH-PLYEB. 


•y. 13., Crtrsor M. 13056 (Gott.) Comen of J>at hex dautd 
kin, or bier \CoiU heierj nane can neuen. *375 Barpour 
Brtice 1. 6o8 God of mycht Preser^vj’t him till hyer hycht. 
£*1400 Maundev. (1839) viH. 92 Mount Syon ,, is a Ijiille 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1508 Kennf.die 
Flyiingiu. Dunbar On Arihuris Sete, or on ane hyar 
hill. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. {1568) II. 758. His left 
shoulder much higher then his right. 1563-7^ Buchanan 
Refonn. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor .. in the hyear 
faculteis, 1577 B. Googe HeresbacDs Husb. it. (1586) 52 
You must make the spaces betwixt hier. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 135 Exposed to overflowings from 
higher ground. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revet. viL 195 
Geology gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 Tait 
Rec. Adv. PJtys. Sc. i. (ed. 2) 20 The energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lower forms, 

5 . 1876 Whitby Gloss.^ Hickery higher. .* I want t* bicker 
yan o* them', the top one of the lot, 

+ b. Used in sense of highest. Ohs. 
x^^oAycnb. 122 pri stages of uolke. .huer»ofpeon ishegere,. 
pe oJ>er men, pe pridde lo5est, 

2 . s/>ee. Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes^ the higher education of ’loomen^ 
higher viathevtatics. Higher criticism', see Criti- 
cism 2 b. So higher critic^ one versed in higher 
criticism. 

2836, x88x [see Criticism 2 b]. x8p7 Rendel Harris in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 342 He is a ‘higher critic * occupied 
with thegenesis of alKjOspels out of their primitive deposit. 

3 . Phrases, fa. To have the higher hand', to 
have the superiority ; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery. With a higher hand : see High a. 17 b. 

c i2So<7rw. ff Ex. 3392 Israel Hadde hejere bond. CX386 
Chaucer Prot. 399 It pat he faught and hadde the by er bond. 
CX400 Desir, Troy 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wille. xs63-^7 Foxe A. ff M. (1684) H. 425 It will shortly 
have the higher hand of rdl clouds. iSSoMrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Fain, ii, He .. carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possible. 

4. Comb.y forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High a. (see High a. IV). 

16x8 Bolton /Y ijrj/r (1636) 307 Higher crested. X876GRANT 
Burgh Seh. Scott. 11. xiiL 348 note^ On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools, 

6. quasi-j^. a. One higher; a superior, a better. 

et 1225 Aner. R. 298 Inobedience ; pet is, pet child hot ne 

huhSnout his eldre. .meiden, hire dame ; euerich lowure hts 
herre. 2840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (1875) I. 40X His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them, 

f b, Superior position ; the belter (of). Ohs. 
a i^oo-$o Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee . , Has 
ha^end 3it ai hedire*io he herre [v.r. hyer] of his faes. 

B. adv. 1 , The comparative of High adv. in 
its various senses, q.v. 

cu C900 tr. Bsedd's Hist. in. vi.^fvHi.} (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden hone stan . . hear and gerisenllcor in psre ilcan stowe 
sesettan. £2350 Will, Palenie 520 Min hert is so hauteyn 
bat herre he wold. CX420 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 445 Putte 
hit on ayein, And more a litel herre vppon hit wrote. 1500 
Cluster PI, (E. E. T. S.) vii. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone bar. 2589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more harre? 

^ andy. <1x300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure,.hat may rcche 
heghur [v.rr. heier, heger] han heuen. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xiv. 10 Frend, stije hi^ere. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
111. xvii. (1495) 63 Suche foules fleen hyer in the ayre. 1508 
Dunbar Tua i\Iariit Wetnen 260 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit be a span hecher. a 2533 Ld. Berners Hubn Ixxxiii. 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the better be herde, 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform. x\\. 228 BeHanniballis,and heisjour 
harlis sum hear. 27x5 Leoni Palladio's A rchit. {1742) 1 . 84, 

I . .mention’d it alittle higher. 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. IL 
93 Sesostris.. whose mra extends higher, than the Canon of 
Eusebius reaches. 284* C. Whitehead R, Savage (1843) 

II. Lx. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose to acknowledge. 2860 Tyndall Gtac. i. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet. 

2 . Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High adv. 

’* 59 ® Grene\\'ev Tacitus^ Ann, i. iv. 7 A higher aspiring 
mind. 2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser tj, A Hall. .higher 
pitch'd. 274a Young Rt. Th. 11. 54 Time higher aim’d, still 
nearer the great Mark. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighb. xxxtii. (1878) 586 She’s higher-born than you. 

i'Higliert sb.^ .Obs. In 5 heyere. [f. High 
V. + -ER.*] One who raises or exalts. . 

2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 145 pe hende Egle, >e 
heyere of hem all. Ibid. ni. 74. 

Higlier{^. tare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. vb.] 

1 . trans. To make higher, raise (AV. and figi). 
The opposite of to lower. 

£1715 in N. j- Q. 7th Ser. (1889) VII. 57/2 The maior .. 
desired him to higher all sails. 2832 Bladkv. Mag. XXIX. 
9S0 Our high opinion .. has not been lowered . . It has— 
pardon the expression— been highcred. 2861 Mayhew Lend. 
Za^£«rIII.2^(Hoppe)WhenIhighered therope in my yard. 

2 . intr. To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 

287* Tf.nsyson Gareth 20 To sweep In ever.highering 

cagfe-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 
Highermost (hai'ojm^st), a. {adv.') rare. ff. 
Higher a. + -most : cf. Icivennost, uppermost, 
uttermost, etc.] = Highest. 

2629 T. Ada-ms Shot Wks. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 2730 A. Gordon Majfe^sA mpkith. 315 Those 
hlghermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear no more. 
287a Longf. Div. Trag. 1. ii. 41 The bright triumphant host 
Of all the highermost Archangels. 

Sigbest (boi’&t), a. {sb.^ and adv. Forms: 
<x. I luehst, h^hst, h6hst, hdahst, 1—2 

hlhet, 2-3 hehst, 3 heist, heest, best, hmhst, 
hffixt, Heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 hokst (4 hexist), 0 . 


I hisest, hdasest, -ost, h^ahest, 2-4 hei^est, 
3 (Orm.) he5hes3t, behest, 3-4 behest, -ist, 3-5 
beiest, 4-5 begbest, beyest, 5 begbist, bei5e3t, 
beiast, 5-6 Se, beast, *6 beigbest, Sc. beyebast, 
beest. 7. 4-5 bi5est, 4-6 biest, byest, (4-5 Sc. 
byeast), 5 biegbat, 5-6 *Si:. bieast, 6 bygbest, 6 - 
higbest. S, 4-5 beier(e)st, beirest, 6 bierest. 
[OE. h/ehstf hyhst, hehst, and hiahst, hiagost, 
corresp. to OHG. hdhist, Goth, hauhist-, f. hank-, 
OE. h^ah High, From OE. hdhst, hiahst, by 
hardening of h before s, came ME. hext (like next), 
which survived to 16th c., but at len^h yielded 
to the disyllabic forms conformed to the positive, 
represented by OE. hiagest, ME. he^est, and mod. 
highest. The forms heirest, hierest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. nearest, also highermost i\ 

A. adj. 1. The superlative of High a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. £825 Vesp. Psalter \\. 3[2llc..singu noman SinumSu 
hehsta. £897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 203 Deh 3 e 
hi selfe wilnien 3 jcs heahstan. £950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. 12 Se 3 e heist is. — Markv. 7 Sunu godes 3 ajs heista 
\Rushw. hesta).' a xooo(7r///x//2£x6Sehyhstaealra cyninga 
cyning. c 2000 in Narrat. Angl. Conscr. (1861) 37 Seo is 
ealra duna mast and hljest. a 2050 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.)an. 1031 Whenne halt flod byi> ealra hehst. awzxlbid. 
(^ud MS.) an. iioi pis ha mid a 3 e ^efestnodan .xit* ha 
hihste of zegSre healfe. c 1205 Lay. 2325 J>a hehstc of 
han hirde. 13240 pc hxhste mon of Brutlond. Ibid. 

24587 Haext cniht on londe. axzz'^ yultana 6 ^ In to h® 
heste heouene. a 1225 Attcr. R. 240 Wei neih heixt hinc 
wiSuten God one. £2230 Halt Meid. \\ From h^ heliste 
heuene in to belle grunde. £ 1290 1314 in S. Eng. Leg. 

I. 144 J>e hexte of pe londe. £130$.?/. Christopher 20 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 60 I>e hexiste an yrhe was, £ 24 ^ 

J. Russell Bk. Nurture 32 When bale is hext hart bote is 
next. 25^ R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 47 
When raging flouds of surging seas be hext . , The present 
fall, by Nature is the next. 

p. £2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvit[i]. 21 I22I Se jeworden is 
hwommona heagost. £X2oo Pices ^ Virtues 2$ Karitas is 
heirest and betst of 3 ese hne. e 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 
Mannes heued is he^est lime, c 2200 Ormin 2146, I stall 
haer he3hesst iss inn heoffne. a 1225 yuliana 69 WiS behe^te 
steuene. a 2300 Cursor M. 2837 heiest fell [v.rr. beyest, 
he^est], £2350 Will. Paleme zyoy Vp to h^ heijest tour. 
£ 2380 Wyclif Serm. Se!. Wks. 1. 138 he heieste proprete. 
£ 2440 Gesia Rom. xcL 419 (Add. MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Criatures. e 2470 Henry Wallace vi. 588 He had the heast 
stait 1530 Lynocsay Test. Papyngo 164 On the heychast 
lytUl tender iwyste. 1553 Gad Richt Pay 39 The sone of 
the heest God. » 

y. 23 . . Cursor M. 20592 Sco was won to h^ heist [v. r. 
blest] stride. £2430 Hymns Vtrg. 92 This noon hete of h^ 
someris day, Whanne sunne moost hipest is. Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbury xxxvi, Whan hcUh and welth is hyest. 
26^ Peacham Gentl. Exere. xxiu. 80 You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. 2736 
Butler Anal. 11. vi. 309 Doubtful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xriii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice. 2B60 
Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 128 The highest point of the moun- 
tain.^ 2871 Freeman Aorvw. C£«^. IV. xvii. 70 The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

5 . £1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II., 265 (Bodley MS. 7S8) 
Precliing and oher sp^he is Jie heirest dede of man, whan 
hat it is wel done. /bid. II. 365 But whan he Is heirest, as 
smoke han he shal vanishe awey. Ibid, III. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist. Ibid. II. 231, 281, etc. 2569 Sir T. Haw- 
kins in Sif'R^ Haxvkins* Pay. (2878) 74 In the hierest place. 

2. With agent-nouns; see High a. 21 b. 

2702 [see Bidder 4]. 1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. 20 

You may keep company with the highest Flyer of ’em all. 
1717 tr, FreziePs Poy. 109 Sold to the highest Bidder. 

B. ahsol. or as sb, 

1 , ahsol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest ) : the Supreme Being, God. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter si\\\x\. 7 [6] Salde stefne his se hesta. 
£900 ir. Baida's Hist, iv. iii. (1891) 268 Se hehsta sele 3 his 
stefne,^ 071 Bltckl. Horn. 7 p«s Hehstan mjc^^en he 
^Tnbscinep. « 1340 Hampole /^r«//£rxvii. 15 pc heghest 
gaf his voice. 2535 Coverdale Ps. IxxUli]. 12 Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest? « — 2 Esdras vii. 62 , 1 knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mereyfuH. a 2628 Sir J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Farr .S'. P. yas, I (1848) 143 Since vnder this 
low roofc the Highest lay, 28.. Whittier Ezekiel iv. In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came. 

1 2 . The highest part, top, summit. (In qiiot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depth. 1 Obs. 

2484 Caxton Fables of ^Esop in, i, He retorned ageyn in 
to the hyest of the woode. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. W. 

come to the hyest of the hyll. 2563 Shuts Archil. 
D 1 b, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Abacus. 26^ Sir T, Herbert Trav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, is cut, . the Images of a King. 

3. Highest position or pitch : usually with o/. 

a 122$ St, Marjter. 14 From be heste in heouene to he 
laheste in helle. \ 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 73b, 
Whan the sonne is in the hyest, 2577 B. Goocr. Heresbach’s 
IL (2586) 59 After the Sunne hath beeneatthehighest. 
xtoS S. Penton Guardiaris Instr. A vj b, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance, .and Ornament of 
Language, is at highest. 

4 . That which is highest (in sense). 

*861 Tennyson Guinevere 654 We needs must love the 
highest when we see it. 2867 FroUde ShortStud, (1876) L 
116 Such a man. .is decent and respectable, but the highest 
in him, and the highest will not come out of him. 
b. In ike highest, in Biblical use, transl. L. in 
excelsis, Gr. Iv vpioTOK *= in the'loftiest places, in 
the heavens ; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 
mean ‘ in the highest degree *# . 


2526 Tindale Matt. xxi. 9 Hosianna in the hyest 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke ii. 14 Glorie in the highest to God 
[Wycu, in the hijist thingis; TiND.,'an hye; Cranm,, on 
hye ; Genev. in the hye heauens]. 26x2 Bible ibid.. Glory 
to God in the highest. 28^ Sat. Rev. 12 June 651/2X0 
praise in the highest ‘The Cloister and the Hearth 'is to 
echo Sir Walter Besant. 

C. adv. 1 . The superlative of High adv. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

£ 2000 Menologium 1 20 On J>am gim astihS on heofenas up 
hyhst. <11300 Cursor M. 439 He..sette him heist (o.r. 
beyest) in his hall, c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints, yohannes 405 
pocht pe cjTnc fle heyestc. £2400 Rom. Rose 4363 Sne 
canne .. whirle adown, and overtume Who sittith hieghsL 
2530 Palscr. Inlrod. 26 The frenche men judgyng a words 
to be most parfayilv herde, whan his last end is sounded 
hyghest, use generally to gyve theyr accent upon the last 
syllable onely. ^ 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xxil. 46 Quha 
heiche.st clymmis the soner may thay slyde. 1657 R. Licon 
' Barbadoes (1673) 6 Trying which of them can leap highest. 
1727 Swift Gulliver in. lii, The king when he is highest 
provoked. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.x. 11 . 645 Attheverj’ 
moment at which their disputes ran highest. 

2 . Comb., forming superlatives to combinations of 
High adv. 

(Now usually expressed \iyviost, as ‘most high-sounding*.) 
25^ Shaks. Tit, A. n. i. 8 And ouer-lookes the highest 
picring hills. 

Higllfalutiu, -ing (hsifabz-tin), sb. and a. 
orig. C/.S. slang. Also -ten, hifalutin. [f. High 
a . : the origin of the second element is unknown ; 
it was perh. a whimsical pronunciation of filling 
or a grandiose equivalent of flying or flowni] 

A. sb. Absurdly pompous si^eech or writing ; 
bombast. 


2848 L. Coombs Sp. in Ne^u York 29 Sept. fBartlctt)^ A 
regular built fourth-of-July Jefferson speech, making 
gestures to suit the bighfalutens. ^2864 Loweu, Rebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 233 It is a curious jumble of American 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 1885 Century^ blag. Jan. 
347/2 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff, 2889 Times 23 Apr. 21/2 ‘The misery’ of the Irish 
people .is merely a bit of high falutiri. 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous qr bombastic in st^’le. 

2857 T. H. Gladstone Kansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 
faluten airs here, you know. 2B62 B. Taylor Home 4 * Abr. 
Ser. It. 306 Those who endeavour to be sublime are often 
simply highfalutin, 2870 Lowell Wind. 36 A good 

human bit of writing . . not so highfaluting (let me dare the 
odious word I) as the modem style. 

Hence Hifflifalntina'tion, writing or speaking 
in a highfalutin style. 

’ 1894 Hole More Mein, 27B Don't think me bumptious or 
given to hifalutination. 

Hi‘gh-flown, a. [f. High adv. + Flow fa. 
///^. of Flt z'.] 

+ 1 . Soaring high j carrying things to a higji 
pitch; elevated; elated. In quot. tz 1656, Intoxi- 
cated, ‘ elevated*. Obs. 

2647 N. Bacon DAc. (?<«.'/. Eng. i. Iii.(i 739 ) 93 As yet oppres- 
sion was not so high-flown. * a 2656 Ussher Ann. vl (1650) 

212 Theking.being somewhat high flowen with drink. axtlA 

T>z\iMKy\ Prudence 1^2 Nor high-flown hopes to Reason s lure 
descend. 2702 Steele Funeral 11. i. 35 We . . have noimng 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 2842 C. Bronte w 
M rs. Gaskell Life xi. (1857) 1 . 257 In a high-flown humour, 
he Ibrbade me to use either dictionary or grammar. 

2 . Of sentiments, language, style, etc. ; Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical; bombastic. 

2665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 324 In his high-flouTi 
conceits, 2672-3 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 38 ly iSy 
noted for his nigh flown style. 2782 Gibbon Decl, f F, III* 
77 Such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (18921 II. v. 256 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally loo high-flown and overstrainea. 
2888 Bryce Amtr.Comnrw. I. xiv. 292 A piece of elaborate 
and highflown declamation. , ^ ^ 

1 3 . Of persons : Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority m 
church or state. Cf. Highflyer 3. Obs. 

xSyzWooDAf^rlO.H.S.)!. 146 He was a high-flone Cavalier. 

2682 Luttbell Brief Rel. (2857) I. 224 The former fpartw 
are called by the latter, tories, tantivies..high flown chur^* 
men, &c. 2703 Hickerincill Priest-cr. 11. viii. 86 You see, 
old Highflown Beau I of whom they learnt. 

Hrgh-flyer, -flier, [f- High adv. + Flteb-J 

1 . lit. One who or that which Jflies high, as a 

person, a bird, a balloon, or the like ; also, a swing 
set in a frame. . 

2389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 15 Men haue 
to be compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. * 

Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 6r These highflyers, vneu 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wmgs m > 
and down they fall headlong. 2855 Browning s 

Funeral 135 All ye highfliers of the feathered race, S wa 
and curlews ! 2886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. m, 

provements.. in the roundabouts and highfliers. 

b. Popular name of the Purple Emperor butte 
fly, and of the genus Ypsipetes of moths. 

2773 Wilkes Eng. Moths 4 - Biiitetfl. pi- 
Highflier, or Emperor of the Woods. ^ 28^ E. 

Bnt. Butterfl. 4- Moths 15a Ruddy Highflyer. Ibi - .3 
May Highflyer .. July Highflyer. . 

2 . One who soars high in his aims, arobitio j 

notions, etc. , 

2663 Pepys Diary 27 May, He . . would have me . . to 
him out a widow. .A woman sober, and no high-flyer, 
calls iu 1604 Crowne Manned Beau 11. I^ram. >Vk. 7 
IV. 278 Oh ! pshaw, our hearts are seldom such h|Sb 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i. i He had all In 3 
dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. 



high-pIjTing; 
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HIGH-LOW. 


3 . One who has lofty or * high-flown ’ notions on 
some question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical, spec, 
a. In late 17th and early i8th c., One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church ; a High-Churchman ; a Tory. Cf. 
High-flown 3, High-flying a, 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of i8th and beginning of 19th c., An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded for High-flyers. x6^ H. Chandler Effort a^t. 
Bigotry (1709) 19 The High-Flyers, .talk and act as if they 
thought the Kingdom of God was nothing else but Circum- 
stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer A iij b, I am afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swift Vind, Ld. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 II. H3/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a highflyer. 1803 T. Jefferson Writ, (Ford) 
VIII. 222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels 
Auth. (1867) 395 From a sullen sectarian (he] turned a 
flaming hignfiyer for the ‘supreme dominion ’ of the Church. 
1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1856 Masson Edinb. 6‘<t.*(i892) 172 
The small minority of Evangelicals, or ‘High-fliers', as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ‘Liberals' 
in secular politics. 1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
W. Scott] wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and ‘ high flyers' was still raging, 
f 4 . A fast stage-coach. Obs. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1868 Dickens Uncomnt. Trav. 
xxii, (Farmer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

6. slang, a. Apretentiousor.fashionablestrumpet ; 
a ‘ swell* beggar, one of the * swell mob* j a beg- 
ging-letter witer. fb. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre {pbs^, f c. An exaggerated statement j 
a ‘ cram * {obs.\ 

ai'joo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ Hifft Flyers^ Impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women ; also bold Adventurers. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills y. 349 Bench-hoppers, High-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers, be still. *776 G. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleas, 1. 
268 If your Honour had heard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it— the soft 
things he said [etc.]. j8*x Egan Tom ^ ferry v. (Farmer), 
As you have your high-flyers at Almack’s. 1831 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 250 Pursuing the course of a ‘high-flyer' 
(genteel beggar), x8S9 A utohlog. Beggar Boy \ 7The highflyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the common cadger. 

High-flying, sb. 

1 . lit. Flying to a great height ; lofty flight. 

1633 H, Cocan tr. Pintds Trav, xlv, 176 In the high 

flying of Falcons and Vultures. 

2 . Aiming high ; lofty pretension. 

x68x Dryoen £*///. to Lee's P'eessCleves€'\^t\nx-^zs, man 
worse thought on for high-flying. 

3 . The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

X730 Swift Vind. Ld, Carteret Wks. 1841 II, 115/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 

Hrgh-flying, a. 

1 . lit. That flies high, as a bird. 

1622 Mabbe tr.^ Aleman's Guzman d'Al/ln. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with such high-flying feathers. x8xo Wordsw. 
Sonn.f *A RomanMaster’, Birds, high-flying in the element, 
f b. transf. Swift. (Cf. High-flyfr 4,) Obs, 
C17X0 Banbury Apes (ed. 3) 3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 

2 . Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 

^ 1381 Sidney Apd. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying 
liberty of conceit proper to the Poet, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Haivth, Hist, fas. F, Wks. (1711) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, of high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 1692 tr. Sallust 245 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
p. vi, My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 1878 Spurgeon Serin. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. ' 

3 . Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state; holding the principles of the 
High-fltehs, 

1693 Enq. Anc. Const. Eng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all slaves to the 
King's absolute will 1709 Refl. Sacheverell's Serm. 24 
The High-flying Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 1731 Carlyle in Ramsay Remin, 
iii. (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 1772 
H. Walpole Last Jmls. (1859) I.40 Not indeed that high- 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 
Church under Tillotson. 1792 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouvemeur Morris, a high-flying monarchy man. 
1897 Pi., Birrell in Indep. ^ Nonconf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two ’ Churches within 
the same realm at one and the same time. 

b. Extreme; making high claims for something. 
1876 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) HI. j 86 How horrified 
some high-flying jcslhetic men will be. 

t Hi'ghftil, a. Obs, In 3 bey-, heiuol, hei5ful. 
[f. ME. he) High + -fol.] High ; Jig. haughty, 
proud. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4011 JHs wus a prout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. Ibid. 7729 Sturne he was koru out al, 
S: heiuol & prout. 

High, gate, hi*gh-gate. Now chiefly Sc. 
[See Gate = Highway, High street. Hence 
frequent in street- and place-names, esp. in theNorth. 

CX340 Cursor -M. x6i66 (Trin.) To heroudes bo he'him 
sent: cuen ke heje gate. 1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 164 


And saw the hye-gat lyand w'ass Appn a fair feld evin and 
dry. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gate of Ardeyn. 1533 Bellenden 
Livyv. (1822) 457 Than fled the hie gate to Rome. 1629 T. 
Adams SoldieVs HononrVl^ (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. X721 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 273 *Jam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 

Hi'gh-ha^nded, ci- Acting or done with a high 
hand (see High «. 17 b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 4^ For this. high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell. X743 in 
Doran ‘ Mann* Manners (1876) I. vi. 164 Not . . any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. X788 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) II. 382 Some act of high-handed authority. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) II. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence. 

Hence High-ba’ndedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

1874 Mahaffy See. Life Greece v. 144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 1891 Leeds Mercury 
13 Aug. 4/s Against wrong or highhandedness Xx)well was 
ready to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. 

Hi*gll-hea*rted, a. Courageous, high-spirited; 
in early use sometimes, Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixviii. (1495) 514 In 
olde lyme men of Grccta were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do wronge to theyr neyghbours. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour {1B6B) ip The yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so hlghe herted as that other. x6ox 
Chester Loziers Mart. (1878) 65 His cnemle, High-harted 
Lucius. 1630 Stapylton StradeCs Low C. IVarres ii. 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 1836 
Lever Martins of Cro* Af. 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence High-bea'rtedness. 

X613 Lady Eliz. Carew Mariam tv. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to bow. 

t Hi'gllliede. Obs. rare. In 3 hiahede. [f. 
High a. -h ~hede, -head.] Height, highness. 

a 1300 Floriz <5- Bl. 327 Blhold of J>e lur J>e hijhede And 
wih hi fot met ]>e brede. 

Hi'gh-lieeled, a. Having high heels: used 
of boots or shoes ; hence transf. of their wearers. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high- 
heeled, the other low and fiat. 1664 Pepys Dia*y 15 Aug., 
He wears pretty hlgh-heeled shoes, but not very high. 1878 
Browning Poets of Croisic cxxxviii. Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 1882 Maem. Mag. XLV. 395 Becurled 
and bewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe : see Hickwall. 

Hi'gll-liolder. US. [Of same origin as next ; 
altered by popular etymology.] =next. 

1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 622/1 The pigeon- 
hawk . « is about the size Of our common flicker, or high* 
holder. 

Hrgh-hole. V.S. [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hyghwhele^ htghwaUf hewhole, early 
forms of Hickwall, q.v. ; cf. Eng. dial, hey^hoe^ 
high^hoCf etc.] The Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
or Flicker, of North America, Colaptes auratus. 

x86o Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 3), Clape ,, the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker . . elsewhere called High-bole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 1884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The high-hoIe appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy [woodpecker]. x883 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 209 The piercing note of the ‘high-bole’. 

t Hi’ghing, vbt. sb. Obs. [f. High v. + -ing k] 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

aj22$Aucr.R. 174 Hesteresnome&hireheiungepreoue? 
so3 i»et ich sigge, C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. iix 
pe heyng of Cnst. ^1449 Pecock Refr, 11. x. 20x In the 
Feesle of the Crossis Hi3ing. 

Highish (bri'ij), tf. [f.HiGHa. +-ISH.] Some- 
what nigh (in various senses). 

1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 472 Mounting a highlsh hill. 
1828 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 206 A friend nameless, but highjsh 
in office, 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 56 On a highish 
point called after me * The Queen’s View \ 

Highland (hai’l^nd), and a. Also 5-9 hie- 
land, 6 heland, hiland, -end, (helland, he- 
leand), 7 hyland, (hayelonde). [f. High a, -f 
Land.] A. sb. 

1 . High or elevated land ; a lofty headland or 
cliff, b. The mountainous or elevated part (jT any 
country ; occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Hudson Highlands. (Pern, ex- 
tended from 2.) 

<1X000 Cxdmon's Exod. 385 Heablond stIson..on Scone 
beorg. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 186 Towards Sun-set 
wee see the Coast or high land of Brin John, a 1687 PErtTY 
Pol. Arith. iv. {1691) 80 Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneih the Low. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 292 The Sierra, or highland-_of 
Molapa. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. v. 173 He W’as . . to cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso. 1833 1'ENin’snN HesPerides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece lu.VL 309 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nora. 1871 IJ. Taylor Faustl. ii. 44 Where 
over crags and piny highlands The poising eagle slowly^soars. 

2 . Spec. (Now always //., Sc. pronunc. hrlants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line dra^vn from the Firth of 
Clyde throngh Crieff to Blairgowrieand thence north 
and north-west to Naim on the Moray Firth ; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans. 

c 1425 (implied in Hichlandman]. 1529 Ln'ndf.say Compi. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the heland and the bordour. axfiSy Petty Pol. Arith, iv. 


(1691) 70 The Land and Housing in Irel.and, and the High- 
I^nds^of Scotland, ^ CX730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 37 
The Kirk, .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken. X840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 
507/2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 2867 
Q. Victoria {title) Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands. 

^ B. atirib, or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high land or a mountainous district. 

1595 Duncan App. Etymol. fE.D.S.), Montanus, hieland. 
1637 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 19 The little marsh, .with a little 
hill of upland ground, .compast on three sydes with highland 
ground. 2781 Gweoh Decl. 4* E. ni.lxv.626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 199 Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. .x86i Miss Vekts F lower. PI. III. 274 Highland 
Cudweed. 1897 Westm, Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depression much belter than their 
high-land neighbours. 

2. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Hiehland dress, the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by the^ Highland^ clansmen and soldiers. Highland regi- 
ment, in the British Army, a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or rai‘:ed in the Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

c 1423 (see Highlandman]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi, 
log Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand pad^ane. i6to Hol- 
land Camdett's Brit. i. 107 A number of hideous high-land 
Scots, 1648 Milton Ohserv. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth iv, Two. .seemed to me. .to have High- 
land plaids about them. 2882 Pebody Eng. foumalism xxi, 
158 Upon the shores of highland lochs. 

Highlander (hsi-l^ndai). [f. prec. +-er1 i.] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainons land. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. III. 81 High-landers of Candy. x68x 

Cotton Wond. Peak 45 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 2836 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. i.x. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights. 

2. Spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 The Epirotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 2769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives 01 In\erness do not 
call themselves Highlanders, because they speak English. 
xBsS Macaulay //«/. Eng.xiiu III. 335 The Highlander., 
was.. morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Atm. 205 Royal Highlanders*. Ibid.soS Sea- 
forth Highlanders. 

3. Highlanders*, placing cards ofthe thirdquality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper. 

2842 Bradshaw's fntl. j6 Apr. in Philol. Soe. Trans, 
(1B67) 63 The best cards are called Moguls, the others 
Har^sand Highlanders. jB66\n Stationer^ Fancy Trades 
Register i Sept. Ibid.^ The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, HigManders, and Merry 
Andrews. 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

2867 F. Francis Angling >u (1880) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hi’glllaildisll, rare, [See -ISH.] Of the 
nature of high land ; like the Scottish Highlands. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 499 The hlgh-Iandish mounlaines 
overcled with Firre-trees. 2734 A Dro.mmond Trav, Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so high- 
landisb. 

1 3.T1 ri m a.n . = Highlander, 

1 1425 WvNTOUN Cron. ix. xiv. 1543 The Scottis Hieland- 
men. Ware neire the wattyr off He then. 2595 Dalrv.mple 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. i-x. 241 Quhen sum hilend men. .be 
brocht til obedience. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 134 Hieland- 
men, the inhabitants of iheHielands, & Jles of this Realme. 
a 1649 Drum.m. of Hawtth. Hist, fas. /, Wks. (1711) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men. a 1833 Hogg Song, * Come o'er the stream, Charlie ' 
iii, A troop of our bold Highlandmen. 

•Hi’^lilandry. [f. Highland + -ry, as in 
Jrishry, Welshry^ Highlanders collectively. 
a 2771 Smollett cited in Ogilvie. 


fHigli-lone, ddv. Obs. [An alteration of 
alonCf of obscure origin. High prob. expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lone.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

*597 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. i. iii. 37 {Qob Then she could 
not stand high lone, 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iv, 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes it back. 
2602 hliDDLETON Burtu.W, When I could cot stand a' high 
lone without I held a thing. 2760 G, Washington Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), l*he Mares, .so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been,, that they were scarce able logo higb- 
lone, much less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

lEgli-lbw (hsidoo). [f. High a. + Low a . ; in 
contrast to ‘top*. boots and ‘low’ shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually//.) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. , , 

1801 Bloo.mfield Rural T. (1802) 8, 1 won the H«gh-Iows 
out and out. • a 2823 Fobby Voc. E. Angha, hDghtows, 
covering for the foot and ancle, too high to 
and too low for a boot. 2830 Cobbett .Arrr. Ar - 73 
From the sole six inches up^wa^s is a high-low. ? 

Reg. 38 He was lacing up his hjgh-lows in the 


Breakf.-t.^ 185 The dandies. 

and taken to high-low shoes. . Inwc • rf 

Hence Hi-ffh-lowed a., wearing high-lows. cl. 
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HIGH PRIEST. 


tHigUy, a. Oh. Forms : i h^aHc, 3 heh» 
liche, 4 hejliche, hi^lich, Sc. hyly, 5 Sc. hiely. 
See also Heily. [OE. /iJa/Ut f. /i^a/i High a. + 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. a 1400, 1450-70 perh. an adv.) ■ 
c 1000 iELFRic Cicn. xiv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 
CJoooHom. II. 160 On healicum muntum. ‘ [a 1^00 Ptsiill 
cf Susan 6 (MS. I.) Halles and herbergaees, hyly on hyht. 
1^50-70 Golagros <5* Ga^v, 183 He had that heyncl to ane hall, 
hiely* on hight.] 

2. Noble, splendid. 

cxoooiELFRic Hom.-W. 86 Nan gereord nis swa healic 
swa Ebreisc. c xooo Saints' Lives, Oswald (E. E. T. S.) 
184 Leoht..s\viIce healic sunnbeam. 13.. Gaw.fyGr. Kni. 

183 SVyth his hi3lich here, of his bed reches. 

3. Of high degree ; intense, 'profound. 

cxooo iELFRic Horn. II. 506 Mid healicum gedwylde. 
c x*os Lav. 10291 pat Seuarus in his hirede Haefde hehliche 
griS. X340 Ayenb. 264 Yef ber by he3liche clom. 

Highly (haMi), cidv. Forms; see High a. 
[OE. hdcuke^ f. hiak High + -lice = -LY 2.^ 

1. lit. In a high place or situation ; aloft, on 
high ; so as to be high or lofty. 

cxooo iELFRic Horn. II. 254 [He] asette Sis jewrit. .bufon 
Cristes heafde, healice to tacne. Ibid. 318 SeSe on heofo. 
hum is healice sittende. c xaos Lav. 8088 pe king hafde his 
kine-helm Haehliche on hzefde. 13. . Gnw. d* Gr. Knt. 983 
pe lorde .. Hent he^ly of his hode, and on a spere henged. 
X583 Stanyhurst /‘Ends 1. (Arb.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In castel settled. 1597 .A. M. Ir. Gutllemeans Fr. Chirurg. 
46 b/2 That the membre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

C500 ir. BeedeCs Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 458 Healice {ja 
cyncean was reccende. c X440 Gesta Rom. xxxii, 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde ivedde bir, & be biliche avauncyd. 15^8 
Hall Citron., Hen. V, 34 b, Knowyng hym to be highly m 
the kynges favor. 1583 (jOLDikg Calvin on Deui. Ixiii. 380 
Vet the wickeddest sorte will needes be hiehliest exalted. 
X704EARLOF Cromarty Sp.Parl.Scotl. 11 July, She is one 
of the Heads and highly situate. 1853 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiv. III. 495 A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated. 

+ b. Supremely, principally ; specially. Obs. 
Ayenb. 5 pe ilke Jjet dep his hope hegliche ine sseppe, 
zeue^ep dyadlicne. 

3. In or to a high degree, amount, extent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extremely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem, extol, honour, praise, 
value, the sense is coloured so as to run into 3 b or 4 b. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 33 He wolde piet his lof healicor 
weoxe. c x*oo Trift, Coll. Horn, 3 Here cumeo ure king, 
wule we. .him. .heiliche wurSie. 1373 Barbour Bruce\. 577 
For his leawte, .rewardyt and thathely*. cx^nGestaRom. 
xyi. 54 (Hath MS.) When the Empcroure herd this he was 
hily meved in all his bowels. 1493 Festivall (^V. de W,- 
1515) 49 Than this mayster . . thanked god hyghly. 1533 
CovERDALc' Ps. xlviL X Grease, is y* Lorde & hyelie to be 
praysed. 1648 Hoyle Serafk. Love (x66o) 62 Rare Musick, 
which, .the knowingst Artists still do highliest value, xtix 
Addisok Sped. No. jo6 f 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable. X7a6 Shelvocke Voy. round fPbrldixjsj) 

184 They* would be highly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity. x8i6 Disraeli Fiv. Grey vl i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. At a high rate or price. 
a X22$ Leg. Kath, 568 And wip kinewurSe jeoues selden ou 
hehliche ower gong bider. axyxsCursor M. 15224 ((j 5 tt.) His 
auen lauerd paim for to selle, als heili als he might. X36S 
Lancu P.^ pi, a. VII. 300 Bote he beo helhliche I-huret efles 
wol he chide, 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 56 b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. Mod, His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

fc. With elevated voice; loudly, aloud, Obs. 
CX203 Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopcde. 0x373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius 708 Hely scho sa[ild, l^t al mycht 
hey*re.‘ 1 ax^oo Morte Arih. 1286 They herde..Homez of 
olyfa^tez fulle helych blawene. a XS33 Lo. Berners Huon 
lxxxiii.'262, 1 began lo stryue with my* brother so hycly that 
Gybouars myght here me. 

4 . With high quality of action ; in high style ; 
with stateliness or majesty ; solemnly ; ' nobly, ex- 
cellently. ? Obs. 

.1154 O^E. Ckro’i. an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] bebyried him hcylice 
in pe minstrc, a X223 yuliana 76 And don hire bodi prin in 
.stanene pruh hehliche. <2x300 Cursor M. 22^S‘J pus helH, 
hot wel heiliker, Sal cum to deme pe deraester. 13. . Gazv. 
fy Gr. Knt, 755 Sum herber, per hegly* I mygt here masse. 
C1477 Caxton yasoA 47 b, Ye haue seruid me hyely and 
well, a 1533 Lo. Berners /^«c«clxxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hy’ely acompany’ed, 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's 
Trav, 8 The Dutch entertain’d me very highly*. 

• b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise ; now'chiefly yvith 
think, speak, or the like, 

a X22S Ancr. R. X90 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. cx35o Will. Paleme 1798 Higliche pel. 
heriede god of pat hap fallen, c X477 Caxton yason 5 b, 
Hercules him self . . welcomed them hyely, 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 34 b, These Ambassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Syglsmond. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
387 \Vl>en we ihinke the highliest of oureelves. 2637 Baxter 
Agst. Quakers 20 Can they y'ct think hlghlierof themselve.s, 
or spc^ highlier of themselves, then this ? 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. vi. II. 2x9 He spoke highly of them to BarUlon. 
i*.c. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Obs. 
c X350 Will. Paleme 2336 Do now, god, ^ grace, And late 
me haue al pe harm, heigeliche i besecne. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 
1585 The stywarde heyle hath swomne. c 2440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2 (Hark MS.) per met wip him a clerke, the which hielie 
beheld him. XS13 More Rick, III (1883) 53 Euery* man 
laughed,. to here u then so sodainly so highly taken. 


d. To a high degree of artistic quality or finish ; 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

1715 J. Richardson Theory Peuni. 156 *Twould be loss of 
Time lo a Painter to finish such things highly*. 2802 Pally 
Nat. Theol. xxvii. (xBxp) 479 The hinges in the wings of an 
earwig, .are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish. 1842 Macaulay Let. in Trcvcly*an Life (1876) 
II. ix. xio They are not expected to be highly finished. 

6 . Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously; 
with indignation or anger. ? Ohs. 

axzx^Ancr. R. 56 Nu corned forS a feble mon, & halt him 
pauh heihliche. 1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 143 Schir amer 
spak sa hely. <1x450 Kni.de la 7 <>«r (1B68) 2X Wlianne 
thet wiile speke highely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
13x3 More m Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 789 He tooke it so 
highly*, that thereof ensued much trouble and great blood- 
shed. 2562 J. Heyvvood Proif. 4- Epigr, (2867) 2x6 In thy 
walke, walke not lo hyly. 2632 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 12B 
Whyshouldest thou take it so highly as to undertake a war 
hereupon f ^03 Gouv, Morris in Sparks L^e <5* 
(1832)11. 272 The Council here talk so highly to Great Britain* 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afraid. 

6 . Like other adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used attrib, 

X72X Shaftesd. Charac. (1737) L -259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 425 O highly-favoured 
delegate of Jove ! 1833 Lvell Princ. Geol. III.p. viii, The 
highly-inclined strata. x86o Ruskin Mod, Patni,\,\ni. 
ii. 171 A handsomer and highlier-furbished edifice. 1873 
JowETT /’/<!/<» IV. 3 Two or three highly-wrought passages. 

Hi'gluuaii, Mgb 2 Uau. [f. High a. + Man : 
cf. also low inanl\ Usually pi. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. High-runner. 

1398 Florio, Pise, false dice, high men or low men. 2622 
Maude tr. AlemaKs Guzman drAlf. 11. 341 There did I 
leame . . to make false Dice, as your Hlgh*men and your 
Low-men. a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. iit. in llazk 
Dodsley XII. 243 Vour high And low men are but trifles ; 
your pois’d dye, That’s bsdiasted with quicksilver or gold. 
2863 dALA Capt. Eangerotts II. vik 220 Gambling bullies., 
throwing their Highmen. 

a. Of high mettle ; high- 
spirited, high-couraged. 

<1x626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 488 In a 
military and hign-mettled nation. x 6 &; Sir Martin 

Mar-All V. iii, Love’s an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air. 1714 Swift Petit, to Parlt. in Davey’s Catal. (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled horses. 1838 Pres- 
cott Ferd. < 5 * Is. I. X, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 

Hence Hl'g'h-mettle v. to render high-mettled. 

1837 CAMPaBLLZr«^f<»« Caw/ The captors ofEng- 
hnd’s domains, That ennobled her breed And nigh-mettled 
the blood of her veins, 

Ei'gb'ioi^iided, a. 

1. Having or characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogaut spirit, arch. 

c 2303 in Lett, Papers Rich. HI Hen. VII (1861-3) 
I, 239 The lady- Luce tvas a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and fovyth not the kyngis grace. 1526 Tindale Rom, xi. 
20 Be not bye minded, but feare. 2530 Pai^cr, 315/2 
Hyemyneded, crgueitleux, piers. 2333 Coverdale Ps, 
cxxxfi]. 1 Lord, 1 am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 
lokes. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 110 "ro humble these high- 
minded men. <1:1716 Blackall Wks. (2723) I. 9 Poor in 
Spirit m.iy very properly -denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-minded. 2863 Kingsley Herew. xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2. ‘Having a morally lofty character ; character- 
ized by high principles ; magnanimous. 

2356 Aurdio Isab. (1608) D lij, Ecbe of them confessede 
with a hey myndede courragie the faute to be his. <’2590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix, 195 Martial Plantagenet, Henr>''s 
high-minded son. 1832 W, Irving Alhambra I. 202 'These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and high-mindea youths. 
2882 H. Morlev Eng. Lit. Q. VitfP. iii. (Tauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highminded statesmanship ivas often lost 
among lowthoughted cares of a political life. 

Hence Highmi'ndedly adv., Hlghmimdedness. 

XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixiii. 12 His godly hygh- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this high-mindednesse. 2824 
Campbell Theododc She bore her fate high-mindedly 
and well. 2884 W. S. Lilly in Conletnp. Rev.^ Feb. 256 
High-mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and 
tbe^ high-minded man occupies himself w’ith honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 

Hi'gluuost, a. Obs. or dial. [f. High a. : see 
-MOSTj = Highest. 

2592 Skaks. Rom. yul, 11, v, 9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hill Of Inis dales iourney. 26W R. Holmc 
Armotiry m, 431/1 The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha. 2828 Craven Dial., Hdgkmost, highest. 

XCi^lliiesS (hsimes), sb. Forms : see High a.' 
[OE. hlaties, -nis ; later, hPahneSj f. heah High : 
see -NESS. OS, and OHG. hdimessa.'] 

1. The quality or condition of being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now rare in lit. sense, the 
usual word being Height; 

C897 R* jElfred Gregory's Past. Ik 397 Sio heanes Sonne 
Sara munta. CX050 ByrhtfertKs HetndboeXa AngliaVWi, 
309A5 We ne ma^on hij nsefre xeseon for fyrlenan 
neahnysse. a 1223 Ancr. R, 372 Magdalene, J>et speleS lures 
heinesse. C1340 Cursor M. 11672 (Trin.) be hejenes of his 
tre. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R%\. xiii. {2405) 129 That 
It passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede and hyghnesse. 
2583 T, Washington tr, Nicholay's F<y,tv.xxMi.239 A mount 
of great highntsseandsharpnesse, 1632 F. Kirkman Clerh 

Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 2839 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 224 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of flesh. 

•^b. concr. Something that is high; a high 
place, region, or part; a height; top, summit. Obs. 


r82S Vesp. Psalter cxlviii. i Hei^gaS dryhten of heofenam 
heiT^ad hine in heanissum. cxooo Ags. Cosp, MatLiv. 5 
And asette hine ofer temples hcahnesse. <2x340 Ham- 
pole Psalter Kcxv. 4 pe heghnessis of hilles ere his. 2450- 
2530 Mym, our Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte fiowreth with fayre blossomes. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair, ii. tW, de W, 1495) 241 a/i In the hyghenesse 
of heuen be had seen a douue. ^ 

2. Loftiness of rank, position, or character; high 
rank, condition, or quality ; dignity, majesty. 

c 227s Lamb. Horn, 97 Disses deiges nehnesse is to heriane. 
2297 R. G1.0UC. (1724) 428 God hym gef pre pynges, as 
rychesse, And wysdom, & maystrye, & hys was ^ret hey- 
nesse. c 2380 Wyclif Sertn. Sek Wks. I. 42 pus siche false 
presumpeioun of heynes of state, c 1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) 
III. 2092 My lord of gret hynesse. 1553 Gau Richi Vny 49 
He is set in greit power and henes. ^ 2646 T. Whitaker 
Uzziah 20 Uzziah .. doted upon his highnesse. Mod, The 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank, 

b. With possessive (e.g. the King’s Highness ; 
His, Her, Your Highness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [Cf. Guace, Majesty.] 
*His, Her, Your, (etc.) Highness’ was formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, varying with ‘(jracc’, and 
later with ‘Majesty’. In the Dedication of the Bible of 
x6ii to James I, ‘Highness*^ and ‘Majesty* are used 
indifferently, as they had been in reference to Queen Elia- 
belh ; but in his reign ‘Majesty ’ became the official style, 

‘ Highness ' was borne by the Lord Protector Cromwell and 
his wife. In present usage, ‘all sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign are 
re|:arded as of the “ Blood Royal ", and designated “ Royal 
Highness”, which is bestowed also upon grandchildren, if 
they are the offspring of sons', but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common with the children of daughteri, ate 
addressed as “ Highness ” only' (Whitaker, Titled Persons 
1898). ‘ Highness ' is also given to the chief Indian Feuda- 
tory Princes. ‘Imperial’ and ‘Royal Highness’ arc ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, ‘ Royal Highness * also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, ‘Highness’ and ‘Serene Highness’ to certain 
other princes (chiefly German) : see Serene. 

[2173 Foliot in Mat, Hist, Bechet (Rolls) VII. 555 Vestra, 
domine, celsitudini sertbere tardavi.] 2402 Pr. of Wales 
Let, to Hen. IV (Nat. MSS. I. No. 36) More can 1 not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. ri46o Fortescue 
Abs. ij- Lint. Mon. vi. {1885) xxB His creauncers shul . . de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouemance. 2509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 2 Your noble grace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte I beseche right humbly Thys lylle 
b(^e. 2S29W0LSLY xwFourC.Eng. Lett, ii This Kyndnes 
exibite from the Kyng’s hyghnes. x^'jx Act 13 Eliz. c. 29 
§ 2 Within the Queenes HighnesDomynions. 2622 Shaks. 
Cymb, I, iii. 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company, 2622 Bible Drrf. io'yas.Ijls The Lord 
of Heauen and earth blesse your Maicstie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heauenly hand hath enriched your 
Highnesse with ma'ny singular, and extraordinan' Graces; 
so (etc.). 2653 Weekly Intellig. 24-22 Mar. in Ellis Orig, 
Lett, Ser. 11. III. 367 The Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readiness. 2714 
%\s\rs Pres.St.Aff. Wks. 2765 III. 296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare himselfentirely satisfied. 2B33 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU Three Ages i. 9 The King s Highness was not mled 
upon lo content himself with the homely fare of a fairn*- 
house, 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blands Hist, Ten Y. II. 
19 Her royal highness -merely awaited an opportumtj^f 
getting rid of him. 1854 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring vii, The 
first Jord-in-waiting, entered and said,, ‘Royal Highnesses! 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room . 

1 3. Haughtiness, pride ; overbearingness. Ohs.^ 
c 2200 Trin, Coll. Horn, 143 Heine.sse of oregel |»e hie 
hadde. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxl. 22 Fra l>e negnnes of 
iwes & all proud men. CX394 P. PI. Crede 542 ^Wihprouo® 
wordes .. Bohe wih ‘|?ou leyest, and hou lext’ in heyncsse 
of sow-le. ^ 2553 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
Oder sinnis. 2658 Tradit. Mem, K, James 232 (He) did by 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsell Table.^ 

4. Greatness of degree, amount, force, etc. ; high 
degree. 

2639 B. HfiRRisParivars Iron Age 2^2 Through the high* 
nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream. 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 20 July 5/1 Responsible for the highness of the rates. 

Hence {ytonce-wds.) Highness v. trans., to ad- 
dress with the title ‘Highness' ; Hi'ghnesshood, 
-ship {rare), the rank or personality of one who 
has the title of Highness. 

2658 CoKAiNB Trappolin iir. i. Dram. Wks, (1874) *54 
Horn, I will obey your Highness. Tra. Highness me no 
more ! 28x4 Gonzattga ii. ii, My son wasn’t grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship I x8x8 J. W. Croker Jrni 
9 Dec, in C. Papers (2884) 1 . iv. 225 They don’t quite High- 
ness her [Mrs. FitzherbeTtj in her domestic circle, but they 
Madam her prodigiously. 2844 Blackiv, Mag. LV. 199 q 
king has descended from his throne, and a prince from royal 
highnesshood, lo reward .the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal. 

Hi’gli-pitclied, a. 

1. Ol high pitch acoustically. 

' 2748 T. Mason Elocut. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched Key. 1889 ‘J* S. Winter’ Mrs. Bob (1891) 10 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice. 

2. Of lofty tone or character. 

2393 Bhaks. Liter. 4t His high-pitch’d thoughts. *875 
McLaren Serin. Ser.ii. i. 2 The language, .seems much too 
emphatic and high-pitched, to be fully satisfied by a refer- 
ence to anything in this life. 2897 Dowden Fr. Lit. 

144 A relief from their fatigue of fine manners and high- 
pitched emotions. 

3. Highly inclined to the horizon ; steep. 

1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were verj* generally 
introduced. 2877 J, C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. II. 8x 'Traces ol 
the hjgh-piiched roof. . _ 

High priest, hi'gh-priest. [See High a. 7 .J 
1. A chief priest ; esp. the Jewish chief priest. 
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• 138a WycLiFi’^/. III. 517 pe heyse presfHely. 1526 
Tindale y^/iu xviii. 10 [He] smote the hye prestes servaunt. 
2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedcis Cong. E. Ind, xvii. 
43 b, The kings high Priest. ^75^ tr. Ke^sler^s Trav. 
(17^) II, 399 The emperor Augustus Oesar, high-priest, &c. 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
consecrated this obelisk to the sun. *877 P. Thomson in 
Queers 5 Printers* Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonaan dynasty of native high-priest-princes. 

b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 
1526 Tindale Heb. iv. 14 [v. 1] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye prest whych hath entred heven..!ett vs kepe 
oure profession. 27x8 Watts Hyinn^ With joy we meditate 
the grace Of our High Priest above. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 
X. iv. 412 Our first and great High Priest. 

2 . iransf. and Ji^. A hierophant ; the head of 
any * cult \ 

1767 yunius Lett. ii. (1804I 1. 17 Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high*priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
chantableness. 1832 Brewster Nexoton (1855) II. xvi. 118 
The high priest 01 science found himself the inmate of a 
college. 2878 N. Atiter. Rev. CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-priest of the bulHonists. 

• High.-prie'stess. A chief priestess. Also fig. 

' 264s Pagitt (1647) 114 The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 2647 R. Stapylton jmfenat 99 This 
grove’s high-priestesse, heaven’s true messenger, 2858 Miss 
SluLOCK Tk. ab. JVom. 244. 

. Higli-prie'stliood. [f. High priest + -hood.] 
The office of high priest. Also Jig. 

Coverdale I Macc. vii. 21 Thus Alcimus defended 
his me presthode. 2640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. 1 ij, He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 2842-4 Emerson 
Ess. Ser. 1. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason. 2885 Aikettxuin 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyreanus, 

High-pne*stly, a. [f. as prec. + -i-tI.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

2849 Sidonia Sore. II. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 2874 H. R. Reynolds yo/in Bapi. 
1. 1 s. 41 Authority.. concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

Hi*gll-rea:cllill^, a. a. lit. That reaches high 
or aloft, b. Jig. Aspiring, ambitions. 

*594 Shkhs- RjcA, IV. ii. 32 High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect, [2667 Milton P. L. 11. 644 At last 
appeer Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid Roof.] 1827 
Keble Chr. K., IPhiisun Monday xii, Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high-reaching arm. 
2847 Disraeli Tattered n.‘ ix, A being formed for high- 
reaching exploits. 

■ Hi'glx-ridged, Also 6-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

2S4 S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades. «o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High<rested^ 
or High-rigged^ a Term in Archer)'. 2747 tr. Mem. Nutre- 
bian Court X 23 A narrow, high-ridged nose. 
Hi*gli-rigged, O. Naut. Having high rigging. 
*795 7 * Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 3x8 Detriment done 
to the locks and banks by high-rigged vessels; 

High, road, lii*gjh.-roa:a. [After Highway.] 
A chief or main road ; a highway. 

2700 Steele Tatler No. 144 P 2 [We] do not share alike in 
the Division of Her Majesty’s High-Road. 2763 Johnson 
in BosweU 6 July, The noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to England, 2817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he' hears in the 
market, wake, high-road, or ploughfield. xBSi Besant & 
Rice Chapi. of Fleet 1. iii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

2793 HoLCROFT LavatePs Physiog. III. xii. 64, I will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visible. 2839-40 Thackeray Catherine v, 1 was on 
the high road to fortune. 

i* Obs. A false die loaded so 

as to run on the high numbers; cf. Highman, 
So Hi'gh-ruinnlng///. a. 

i6$8 Dryden Evening's Love ill. i, The high-running 
dice. 2670 Cotton Espernon 11. v. 235 False Dice the 
high, and the low runners. 2722 J. Dennis Lett. II. 407 
(N.) The rhetorical author . . makes use of his tropes and 
figmes, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 

Hrgll-se:t, a. 

1 . Set in a high or lofty position. 

138a Wyclif Job xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
he3e sett scarri flintis he bideth. -2765 A. Dickson 
Agric. (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of the 
furrow will not touch the hinder part of the mold-board.* 

2 . Set in a high key"; high-pitched. Also 

^2631 Drayton IVks. III. 1027 (J[od.) Thy high-set song. 

2698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Ear. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 335 Like well-tuned 
Instruments; But., too high-set for me. 2784 R, Bace 
Barham Doxons I. 54 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt seemed at present 
too ^h set for the dull conversation of business. 

tHi'gbsllip. Obs. In 3 heih-, hehsohipe. 
[See -SHIP.] Elevation ; high dignity ; aititnde. 

a 222$ After. R. ito Vt of mine heihschipe. c 2230 Halt 
Meid, 5 J>e hebschipe of meidenhad. a 1240 Ureisun in 
Vott. Horn. 189 pu hauest..ti muchele heh-schipe. 

tHi'gh-sllod,-s}loed, Obs. 'Wearing high 
shoes; hence, nistic, boorish. (See next.) 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) X52 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns. 1693 Dryden Perstus (2697) 478 The high-shoo'd 
Ploughman, a 17x6 South Serni. (1717) IV. 497 Who . . 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their Hlgh-shoed Companions, as those who 
can. .domineer over Kingdoms. 

t Hi’gh-slioe, Obs. 

1 . One who wears high shoes, as rustics did in the 
I7lh c. ; hence, a rustic, countiy-man, plain man. 


[1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 {.Countryman's 
Let. to Sxvcetheari) If my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, He see thee on Sunday.] .x6so--66 Wharton 
Poetns Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz'd The Covenant, that equally he priz’d It with his 
Bible. 1651 Cleveland Rebel Scot Poems 34 What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost The honest High-shoes, 
iSggObserv. last Dutch Wars \ Our Justices. .in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would be made as capable 
oHudging. .as the best gentleman of you all. 

' 2. pi. Higb Bhoou used Rustic, boorish. 

High-shoon'man^ a rustic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Pref. (1729) 50 This Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-men. 2676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 52 He came 
with two Reprobates of hts own Heresy into a little . . Shire 
of Italy and. .seduced three most simple hIgh-shoon Bishops. 

Hi'gh.-son:iiding, a. 

1 . Emitting a high or loud sound; highly sonorous. 

2560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 

sounding cymbals. 27x7 Fenton Poetns 2x2 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre nis valour rais’d. 2784 Cowper Task 
V. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass, Smitten 
in vain 1 

2 . Having an imposing or pretentious sound, 

2784DeLolme.£‘n^. G>«x/.i.ii. (ed.4) 33 Vested with more 

high-sounding prerogatives, a 2^2 Buckle CxVxV/z. (1869) 
III. hi. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1677 E. R. 
CoNDER Bos. Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is there in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, ‘ Knowledge of 
things in themsdves’f 

Hi;gll-Spi*ritedt a. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. 

^2631 Drayton Wks. I. 113 (Jod.) A lady’s sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 2660 Milton Free Cotntnxu. Wks. 
(1851) 4S* Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People fiourishing, vertuous, noble and high- 
spirited. 2777 Robertson Hist. Atner. {igZp 11. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. 28x6 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 2887 Jessopp Arcady iv. 110 She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman. 

Hence Higflispi’rltedness. 

2647 Trapp Comm, i Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
j'our^arrogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough, 
Hi*gll.‘8te:pper. A horse which lifts its feet 
high from the ground in walking and trotting; 
iransf. a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Bl’gh-steipping a. 

x85o Mrs. Riddell Too Much Alone xxix, (The beauty) 
which makes a woman.be called, when young and in good 
action, ‘sboivy* and ‘a high-stepper*. 2880 Ouida Moths 
II. 54 She drove, .vety high-stepping English horses. 2886 

* M axwrll Gray ’ Silence Dean Maitland I. i. 9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnut. Ibid. 20 Sending the 
high-stepper flying along the level down-road like the wind. 

tHi*gli*sto:maclied, a. Obs, or arch. [See 
Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit ; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. 1x0 A man very wel borne,, 
hut no better borne then high stomached, a 159Z H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 237 These nought-fearing fellows, these high- 
stomached men, which desire danger. 2S93SHAKS. /?rV/L //, 

I. i. x8 High scomackd are they both, and full of ire. 1786 
tr. Beck/ord's Vathek (1868) 103 In this deputation were 
some high-stomached sheiks, who scrupled not to speak 
their opinion. 1894 Charles T, C. James Miss Precocity 

I I. ii. 24 He said she was ‘ high-stomached Very remark- 
able way of putting it. .wasn’t it? 

Hi'gh. *strai:iiedy tr. Highly strained ; forced. 

1659 Pell Impr. Sea Ded. Aiij b, The Age wee live 
in is all for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 109 The high strain’d para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 
449 The high-strained Encomiums.. paid to Learning, 

mgh street. [See Stbeet.] In OE., and 
often down to 17th c., -A highway, a main road, 
whether in country v>r town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name (High Street) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman Roads or 

* Streets’; it remains 3 s the name of one of the.se, and of 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

?cxooo Charter 0/ Osxvald^ IL^irM^Cod. Dipl. III. 246 To 
Sffire heahslrste. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 pat burn folc 
hihten ^ heje strete. 0x300 Cursor M. Zogs (Golt.) pai 
went ham forth pe hie strete [Cett. pe mikel stretj. 2377 
Lancl. P. pi. B. xii. 105 Rijt as syjte scrueth a man to se 
pe heighe strete. * 2533 Coverdale fob xxiii. 21 My fete 
kepe his path, hishyesiretehaue 1 holden. 1548 Hall Chron. 
K. Edxv. /K, 2X0 Broughte. .through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Paule. 2563 
"NV. Fulke Meteors (2640) 38b, The milke way.. is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to Jiipiiers palace. 
1606 N. Ridins Etc. (1883] L 36 Yarroe Bndge being a 
common and most necessane passage. .and being His Ma*l»» 
high strcetc. 2672 Milton Samson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
2726 Leoni AlbertPs Aixhit, I. 69/2 High Streets., are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public 
one ; as, for Instance, those which lead to some Temple, or 
to the Course for Races, or to .the Place of Justice. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viL II. 208 *nie Catholics were al- 
lowed . . to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of xtiyal burghs. Oxford Sights 4- 

Scenes 185 High Street being called ’ the High*. The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

t HigKt, sb.^ Obs. Forms ; 3-4 hilit, 3-5 
hijt (-6), 3-6 liigbt, (4 hit ) ; Sc. 4-5 hicht d -6 


hecht, (5 heycht, height, heght). [f. Hight 
c/.l : a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
half ME. Hote) ; after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. Be- 

HIGHT j<^.] 

1 . A command, order. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19330 (Edin.) We . . 5iu forbede pur3 pe 
hi3te of bissophede, pat 3id in name of pat ihesu Be no^te to 
preche sa bald, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Cristis 
hecht for to fulfill, pan paul to Rome com petir till. 

2 . A promise ; a vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 785 pis hight . . was ful fals and fikel. 
C 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
to me. cx^oo Apol. Loll. 4 Aftir his hi3t and couenaund. 
£•1425 Wvntoun Cron. viii. xviii. 12 In pat Heycht he wes 
noucht lele. C2470 Harding Chron. clxxiv. xi, He hight 
the Kyng..& held nothing his hight. .*535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makis fuillis fane. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane donation is vnderstand, to be aiie 
hecht or bair promise, rather then ane trew or efiecluall 
gift. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hecht, heycht .. this word is still 
used, Lothian. [iSdz Hislop Prov. Scotl. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.] 

t Hight, highth, sh.^ Obs, Forms : i hi's^J, 
3 hihtie, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hy5t. [OE./^/^d, f. 
hiiian to Hie, with suffix -Ik later -/ after ^/; ; cf. 
Height.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste, 

exo$o Gloss. In Zsch. filr deutsches Alterth. XXXI. 14 
Acfitis nisibus, mid scearpum hi^Sum. a 2225 Ancr. R. 324 
Schrift schal been on hih'Se imaked. a 1225 yuliana 77 
pe reue . . leup for hih^e w?5 lut men into a bat. a 23x0 m 
Wright Lyric P. no For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake, c 2450 Mvrc 559 Wheper pe wordes were 
seyde a-ry^t, And not turnct in pat hyjt. 

t Hight, sb.^ Obs, Forms: i hyht, (hiht), 
2 huht («), 3 Onn. hihht, hi5t(e. [OE. hyht 
OTeut.. *huhti^ from root hug- of hyegan to 
think, hope. Cf. High j^.I] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion ; gladifess, joy. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 265 De biS ponne hyht and gefea. c xooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 20 (cxv. ixj Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihlen, c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 97 [He] jifS hcom forjifnesse 
and huht and heore ^eomerinde mod ih?ega5. cixodOrmin 
3816 Hihht & hope o Drihhtin God. a 2250 Oxvl 4 Night. 
272 Hit is min hijte, hit is mi wune. Ibid, iioi An hadde 
sophe blisse and hi^te. 

Hight, sb.i and a., var. of Height sb. and a. 

Hight, z/.l arch. Forms : see below. [A Com. 
Teut. vb. ; orig. reduplicated : OE, hdt-atif pa, t. 
hehi^ contr. hity pi. hehtoUy hiloUy pa. pple. hdien 
= OFris, hHay OS, hUan (MLG. hHcUy MDu. 
heeUity heiten, OHG, (MHG. 

heitpny Ger. heiszen), ON. heila (Sw. hitay Da. 
hede)y Goth, hailatty pa, t. kaihaity pi. pa. 

ppl. haitansy to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitaday pi. haitanda (pres, t.), remained in OE. 
as hdtte, pi. hdtton (pres, and pa, t.), being the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs, the passive form had been lost, or 
mlher blended with that of the active, but the sense 
remained, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both ‘to call* and ‘to be called*. Tn ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active hoieHy hight, came to be both * to 
call ’ and ‘ to be called *, the latter being the chief 
use in later times. In addition to this curious 


confusion, the active forms themselves suffered a 
remarkable series of changes, resulting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa. t. The original pres, hd/e 
and pa. pple, hdten regularly became in ME. hbtcy 
h 6 ie{n (to ^1456), northern hate, hdie{it. The 
redupl. pa. t. heht (Goth, haihait = *hehatt) gave 
ME. hejty hihty hight ; the contracted het gave ME. 
het, heety hete (to cie^'jo). Thus, the normal ME. 
inflexion was hotCy hH or hight, hbteiyt', but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ‘levelling*, and of various assumed analogies. 
From f 1200 the anomalous pa. t. heht often took, 
like the weak vbs., final -e, the loss of which, how- 
ever, in I5thc., again made the form hight. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midi, dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hete, hectic, which survived 
to the 16th c. Farther nbrth, the pres, assnnaed 
the form of the redupl. pa. t., and became hight, 
hicht, hecht, still extant in Sc. in sense ‘promise . 
Both forms of the pa. t. het and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where hight is still a 
kno\vn archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as kighted. There are 
various other anomalies; for which see the 
below. The only parts of the vb. which rer^m 
in literary use are the pa. pple. r * 

and the kindred pa. t hight * was wiled , bo 
scions archaisms unknou'n to ordinary' prose, 
the dialects other forms and senses sumve.j 


I con- 
In 


A. Illustration of Forms. 

L Present stem. a. i li5t-, 2-5 hat-, 3“5 
(3 boat-, 5 hoot-). 


hdt-. 



HIGHT. 

e 897 K. yT^LFRED Gre^or^''s Past. Pret. 3 ./Elfred kyning 
hateS CTetan WarferS btscep. Ibid. Iviii. 443 Dryhten hvvffit 
hsetst on me don? eiooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat me 
cuman to \>t’\Lindis/, G. haat meh 3ecuni$ to Sej. c 1050 
Byrhtfrrih' s H andbocin Au^lia 11885) VIII. 303 past ser t»e 
man haet Solaris, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 15 God almihtin pehat 
don bm god on-^ein his uuel. c 1200 Triti. Coll. Horn. 201 
Alle bileffulle ich hote pus waken, a 1225 Ancr. R. 186 So 
bat owr ueder ou. 12^ Efts'. Proclam. Hetu III, 1. 6 We 
\rillen and hoaten past alle vre treowe heom healden dead- 
Hebe ifoan. cj^zo R. Brunne Medit. 240 Tbys y 50W 
hote. 14.. JPycliP s Dcut. xxiii. 23 mars.. Of him that 
hootitb, and fulfillith it not. C1440 Prorn^. Parv. 240/2 
Hotyn or make beheste, promilto. ^475 Assemhl. Ladies 
6S9 Now good, tell on, I hate you, by saynt Jame. 

’3? 4 “^ hets, 5-6 heete, (?3, 4-5 heitV 
<11300 Cursor M^. 5427 Heit \Fair/. hete] me tnili, wit 
couenand, c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 148 His help I 
Sowbete. C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 236 Hut oon 
auow to grete god I heele [t. r. hete]. CX460 Tosvneley 
.<l.^’j/.(Surtee.s) 72 Oylle of mercy I can hym heyt. Ibid. 74 
A child to here tboii me het5'S, How shuld it be? x549-d2 
Sternhold & H. Ps.cxlx. 76 As thou to me thyseruant hetest. 

7. 3-4 hiht, lii5t, 4- bight, (4 hite, hyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 hi3te) ; Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, (4^5 hycht, 
5-6 heght, 6 heycht). 

'<z 1300 Cursor M. 5431 (Cott.) Trull now i pe bight \G5ii. 
hite]. Ibid. 24890 »Edin.) pu sal nu hiht and vow me 
her. <r 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 21 Hyghiand ioy til 
ryghtwismen. 1373 Barbour Bruce xit. 318, I hecht heir, 
in my lawte- e 1430 St. Cut/ibert (Surtees) 5782 Here I 
bight amendemenL c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And hecht tbame giftis, howbeid 50 gif thame nocht, 1565 
Golping Ovid's Met. vii. '1593' 169 And as for leach, was 
none that belpe could hlghL 1674 Ray N. C. Words 25 To 
Hizht (Cumb.), to promise or vow. 1789 Burns s CarUnes 
xi, He W’adna hecht them courtly gifts . . But he wad hecht 
an honest heart. 1872 Bl-^cnie Lays Hishl. 3 Molaise . . 
Hights me go, and I obey. 

2 . Past tense, -a. sin. 1 heht, 3 hiejt, (heitt), 
4 be5t, beyebt, bi3t, 4-5 bight ; also lueak 2-3 
bebte, 3 bsebte, bahte, hsette, beitte, 3-4 bihte, 
3-5 bi3te, 4-5 bigbte, bygbte, 5 be^te, begbte ; 
undetermined 6- bight, (hygbt), Sc. hecht, 
(heght). 

a 1000 Andreas 365 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
<:xx75 Lamb. Horn. 121 Summe .. hehten hine aredan. 
a X200 Moral Ode 268 A1 pet pe lape gast hechte to. c 1250 
Meid. Maresrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. Ibid. Iv, Oli- 
brius heitte be mai at of prisun don. eszs^Gen. <5* Ex, 218 
.\nd hie3t him ded he sulde ben. a 1300 Cursor M. 15660 
Has pou nu al forgeten pat pou hight. CX300 Hamrw. 
Hell 231 That I hihte the In the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
1362 Lakgi. P, PL A. itr, 9 As pe kyng hihte. 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce x. 262 He his man hecht for till be. c 1375 Sc. 
LeS‘ Saints, Syvton ^ fudas 122 He beycht to mend his 
stat. ^1380 Wyclif 5'rr/rt. ‘Sel. V^ks. I. loi pat he hi3t hem 
raciously. CX440 York Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
arme for to hyde. ^1440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 284 pe porter 
bi^te for to do it. ettep Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8z8o Wete 
he hight, hot euyl did he. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 265 Not- 
withstanding that the kyng hite him this, he vas exiled. 
XS57 ToUelTs Misc. (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higth 
me health. 1578 Ps, It. in Scot. Poems 16M C, II. 114 Thou 
heght to Abraham anone, Isack hts eldest son. 1793 Burns 
Me^d* ilte Mill 9 The sillier he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving. [X84X hight : see B. 5 0 c.] 

sir, I b6t, 2-4 bet, 4-5 beet, belt ; also 3 
heitt, (? weak), 3 beitte, 4 bete, 4-5 bette. 

C900 tr. Bxdd's Hist. iiL xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 p®s pe hine 
slean het. a xooo CaidmoiCs Gen. 2613 (Gr.) He het his 
naman Adam. ^1x73 Lamb. Ho/n. 7 pe wite3a het pet we 
sculde maiden his stipes, ezzga Beket 806 in .S'. Ens. Leg. 
I.X29 Heo heten himdonbeom slkernesse. ri330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 275 pre daj’s trewe pe Inglis him hete. 13, . 
Guy lYarzu. {A.) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 448 Loke, Gawan, 
pou be graype to go as pou hettez. X377 Lancl. P. PL B. 
XX. 271 Enuve..heet freres to go to scole. 1393 Ibid. C. 11. 
17 He het pe elementes to belpe 30W alle tyraes. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 1043 When thou haste done that thou hett. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 206 Kyng Arlour .. Hette of the table- 
rounde Four the bestc knyghtes..Arme Lybeaus. 

7. erron, 6 bote. 

1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. July 164 A shepheard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst I hote. 

3. Pa. pple. a. i (se)li 5 ten, 2-3 (5e-, i-)liaten, 
3-4 haten, 4-5 hate; 2-6 (je-, y-, i-)hoten, 
(y-, i-)hote. 

c883 K. iEtFREO BoetJi. i. § i Da w®s sum consul . . Boe- 
tius waes haten. f 973 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 16 llonn 
se w<es haten barrabas [Hatt. G. 5ehaten]. X154 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1132 An prior of S' Neod, Martin was ^ehaten. 
CZ17S Coil. Horn. 219 Heo was 5ehoten leoht berinde. 
C2X7S Lamb. Horn. He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. 
CX200 Ormin 5200 He wass hatenn Helyseow. CX203 L.a.y. 
3156 pe kinge of Bruttaine pe Leir is haten. c 1250 Meid. 
Maresrete i, De \it of one meidan was hoten Maregrete. 
1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 80 A lordyng of pe Romajmes, pat 
y hote was Galle. a 1300 R. Horn 201 Horn ihc am inote. 
<i 1300 Cursor M, 14503 His nam was haten caiphas. Ibid. 
39465 pat ilk bat pan was hate saul. 1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. 
1. 61 A wiht pat wrong is I-hote. i:x37sy(r. Leg. Saints, 
fohannes6s pat hatine wes deme drusiane. ^13^ Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 21 His name was hoote {v.r. hoten] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 55 A lord, whiche Phorceus 
Was note, cz^oa Solamon's Bk. Wisd. 156 He was yhoic 
lonas. 15x3 Douglas /Ends ni. i. 25 Our friendlie goddis, 
Penates hajt [rfw.v esiait]. <r 1643 W. CAR‘nvRiGHTC?r<//«rtrr 
HI. i. in Hazl. Dodsley ySi. 255 Aldersgale Is hoten so 
from one that Aldrick hight. 

B. 3-5 batten (-in'), 4“5batte. Chiefly 
n from the passive form hr*te, or shortened from hdtetu\ 
<2x300 C«rT2r < 1 /. 9545 (Cott.) pe toper \vas batten soth- 
fastnes. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv, 376 Thoma.s of dwn 
batt>*n wess he. 1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 1 . 97 pe tour is 
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i-cleped and hatte BabeL <2x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thorttion 
MS. (1867) II Tha sectxnde^ dedely synne es hattene enuy. 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert 6B27 His name was liattyn cuthrede. 

7. 4 beiten, beit, bete, bett(e, 4-5 (9 dial.) 
bet. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten {v.r. cald(e] 
hoema. Ibid. 14783 (GotL) Ouper cs he prophete, Or crist 
himself to man es hete. c 13A0 Ibid. 2658 (Trin.) As 1 bifore 
haue hette [fAm higbt,he3t, nlth] to pe. Ibid. 12820 (Trin.) 
pat longe was hett [v.rr. hight, hi^t] now comen es. C1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 39 So have 1 het, 1833 Waugh 
Lane. Life (1857) A lawm, fausc owd felly, het an elder. 

? 3» 4“ bight, (4 be3t, bibt, hitb, bite, 
4-5 higt, -e, byjt, ybigbt, yby5t, ibigbt, 4-6 
bygbt, 5 height, Sc, 4- biebt, beebt. 7 begbt). 

<11300 Cursor M. 1276 (Cott.) pe oile me was bight [v.rr. 
hejt, het] o merci. /bid. 259o(G6tt.) As it was hite bifor pas 
dais. 1340 H AMPOLE Pr. Cense. 107 (God] has hight him y it 
par to blise of heven. C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 540 O 
hous of housses, whilom best yhight ! ^1386 — Frankl. T. 
595 Wei ye woot what ye han hight [v.rr. hyjt, hi3t, hiht]. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 14 He bed a wif hi3t Susan, c 1473 
Rauf Coil^ear 449, I sail hald that I haue hecht. 1313 
Douglas /Eneis i. i. 19 Thair was ane anciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1363 in B. Goose's Eglogs etc. (.Arb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 59 
Anauncient booke, hight Briton moniments. <71603 Mont- 
coMERrE>^/)'//rrf 4SI Wee haue heght to Mahoun, for hand- 
sell, this hair. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. xo6 A cunning man, 
hight SidropheL 18x2 Byron C 4.//<ir.f. Hi, Childe Harold 
was he hight. 1863 Barinc-Goulo Iceland 116 A glen which 
.. has been bight the Vale of Shadows. 

€. 4 *behted, (hetbede), 6-7 bigbted, Sc. 
8-9 heebted. 

CX300 Havelok 551 Hwan pe swike him hauede hetbede, 
pat he shulde him forth lede. 1383 Stanvhurst /Etuis 
HI. (Arb.) 77 For those plats Strophades in languadge 
Greekish ar htghted. 1^2 Fulbcckc Pandectes 83 ao 
Arsaces . . was . . highted a lawfull king. <i 1833 J. Ballan- 
TYNE in Whisile^Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. i. 33 Mony big 
loons hae bechted to wyle her awa. 

4 L Passive : see B. 5. 

£. Signibcation. 

L trans. f 1 , To command, bid \ to order, or- 
dain. Constr. with person and thing, or pers. and 
inf. or clause ; also with thing only, and ahsoL Obs. 

<1900 Charter 47 (Bosw.) fHe] heht Sast he cuome to 
him. f XOOO ^Elfric Horn, 1. 394 We dydon swa swa 3u 
U.S hete. — Grain, xxi. (Z.) xas Mid Sam jemete we hataS 
oSre menn don sum Sing. Ibid., Gehwa h®t oSerne, na 
hyne sylfne. e 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 31 penne pe preost bine 
bat a3efen pa ehte. cxzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 211 He ne 
wile don pat god him het .. and doS bat be deuel het. 
CX27S Lay. 31552 We beop icome ase pou nauest i-hote. 
<21300 Fox 4 \Folf 36 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be slille, ich 
hote, a (3odes nome ! C1300 Beket 2039 (Percy) We hotep 
pe ek in his half pat pu assoilli also pe Bischop [etc.]. 
CX350 Will. Paleme 1082 [He] het hem alle hije plder as 
harde as pel mtjt. 1362 Lakcl. P, PI. A. 1. 17 He hihte 
pe eorpe to seruen ow vchone. Ibid. iii. 0 Corieisliche pe 
Clerk bo as pe kyng hihte, Tok pe Mayden bi pe Middel. 
*377 loid. B, it. 218 He was .. Ouer a! yhowied and ybote 
trusse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 411 Jif pe prince of 
pe lond hote, Briddes syngep wip merj' note. 1447 Boken- 
HAM Seyntys Introd. (Koxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to here and there to lete The «me th^mg. 14.. Stac. 
Rome 804 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyrche goo. 1872 [see A. i yj. 

fb. To bid come, call, summon. (Only in OE. 
and arch, in Spenser.) Obs. 

a xooo Daniel 532 Da wms to Sam dome Daniel haten. 
1391 Spenser Daphn, ii Ne let the Sacred Sisters here be 
hmht. Though they of sorrowc heavUie can sing. 

.Z. To promise, to vow; to pledge oneself. 
(Constr. as in i.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

• <t 900 Cynewulf fttliana 53 Gifpu to samran gode . . hajtsS 
hsepen-weoh, c xxoo Ormin 4022 patt tatt icc het Drihhtin. 
CX20S Lay. 23384 5^1 *ch wulle haten mare. CX250 Gen, fy 
Ex. 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. a X300 Cursor 
M. 5429 (Gott) Hite me treuli pu pi selue Sal me wid min 
eldns deiue. CX340 Cursor M. 3886 (Fairf.) Pou sal haue 
rachel as I pe hi3t. c zzjs Sc, Leg. Saints, Baptista 1022 
Bath gold and fe Hecntand hyme in-to plenle. CX380 
WycLiF Set. lYks. HI. 30 We pat hoten grete avowis to 
voiden . . siiknessis. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete. CS400 MaUndev. Pref. 
(Raxb.) 2 pis es pe land pat es hight til vs in heritage. 
rx46o Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 44 'ITiat he may fle Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to brew. CX470 Harding Chron. 
cLXViii. vj, Ever y« kyng Edward hight men greate hjTe 
Hym for to take. r377-^7 Harrison England i, vii. in 
Holinsked 15 He was so desperatelle wounded, that no man 
hight him life. 1724 Rams.ay Tead. Misc. (1733) II. 182 
Rob my eem hecht me a stock, 1829 in (Chambers Scott. 
San^ 40 Hope aye heebts his safe return. 
fB. parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as 
one says) : cf. * I promise you.’ Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allft. P. A, 402 Maysterful mod Sc byje pryde 
I hete be arn betcrly bated here. 0x350 WilL Palemezzz^ 
So harde pei hi^ed pan, i hote pe for sope. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce ml 156 The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht, c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. iii. 936 Also this y yow hete I preued 
haue. isox Douglas Pal. Hon, i. xxxiii, Baith aixtree and 
quheillis of gold, I hote. 1313 Scot. Field 257 in Chethani 
Misc. (1856) II, I will wynde you to wreke, wees, I you heete. 
4. To call, to name. (Now only in fa. pple.) 
arch. 

c 893 K. <Elfreo Ores. i. L § 17 Da deor hi hatap hranas. 
CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 77 pu scald .. here knaue child, and 
haten hit^helend. 0x205 Lay, 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and lasfdi heo hchtc. azzz^fulianas^ Salhanas pat tu 
leuest upon & ti fcader hatest. 0x350 Will, Paleme 405 
pat menskful maj'de Melior was hoten. o 1430 Si. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius. c 1460 I'ownetey 
Myst. (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle Is bete His name for to Icre. 


HIGHT. 


1380 SidneV Ps. xxiv.vi, Eveh He the King of glory bight. 
1583 Stanvhurst i. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 

owne name, Romulus, highting. x6o^ Verstegan Dec. 
IntelL (1634) 83 The nether Saxons are hight now Friesians* 
1807-8 W. Irving Satmag. (1824) 83 A little pest, hight 
Tommy Moore. 1843 Hood Recipe Civiliz. 39 Lwk at the 
polish’d nations hight The civilized. 

II. intr. \ in origin viediofassive, 

6. To call oneself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight.) 

a, Orig. in forms repr. the OTeut. passive, Goth, 
pres. t. haitada, -anda. Pres, and pa. 1. 1 hfitte, 
j)l. -on, 2-5 hatte, pl. -en, 4-5 hette, hatt, hat, 
hett. The forms with e were prob. influenced by 
those in ]3 (b). 

e 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past, IviiL 445 On Zxm bocum 
5e hatton Apocalipsin. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xUL 55 Hu 
ne hatte hys modor Maria ? c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 13 pe 
six werkes of brihtnesse batten pus. Ibid. 89 Bethfbge.. 
hatte pe prop. <1x300 Cursor M, 3948 *Tei me nam', he 
said, ‘quat es pin?' ‘ lacob i hatt * hate, het]. Ibid. 
14218 Thomas bat hette didimus. rx33oR. Brunne CArwr. 
(1810) 22 Oxen nate pe toun, per pe body felle. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. XVI. 15 Herte hatte pe [hjerber pat it in groweth, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. i. (Tollem. MS.), A man 
hat 1x333 hight, 1382 is called) antrapos In Grew. X1430 
Chev. Assigne 232 Betryce she hette. cx45o.S’A Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrechins pe cite hatte. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 8 A good yoman my master hat, 

{b) Extended to infinitive; and sometimes in 
indicative with person-endings, 

CX230 Gen. ^ Ex. 813 Dat burje .. atteeJ cariatharbe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3948 (Cott.) lacob ya, Sal pou na langer 
hetten [v.rr. hat, be cald) sua. c 1340 Ibid. 2650 (Trin.) And 
seide Pou hettest now abrahame. xx^8o Wyclif .S'xn;:.SeL 
Wks.I.36s Zacarie. .tolde what pe child shulde hatte. C14M 
Destr. Troy 4,2yj Not Delphon but Doels sum demyt hit to 
het. CX460 Toiorteley Myst, (Surtees) 74 Codes son shalle 
he hat [rime that]. 

$. Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
be supplied by the active hdtan, hlE. hoten, 
north, hate ; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yield to the corresponding 
active ones ; {a) in Pres, t, i liStaii, 3-5 h6t0(n, 
north. 3“5 hate, (4-6 hait). (By Spenser also erro- 
neously in pa. t) (b) in Pa. t. het, het© ; later also 
in pres. t. (c) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later hight 
(the only part still in archaic use), ((f) From 14th 
to 1 8th c. hight was extended to the pres, t. (some- 
times with person-endings), and to the infinitive. 

a. <2x000 Csdmon's Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan ^sccolde 
Satan siftSan. cxaoo Trin. Colt. Horn, izj pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a 1300 Cursor M. 4752 (Cott.) In w 
flum pat bait pe nile. Ibid, 2650 (GStt.) And said he suld 
hate [v.rr. hatte, hat] abraham. 1303 Lancu P, PL C iii. 
Filins dei he hotep. ?<» 1400 Arthur 6x3 Now hyt hootep 
Glaslyngbury. cx5xx zst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. iZfi 
Oon aforemontayen and booth caput viride. 

/Ends I. Prol. 244 That in the text of Virgill.-Haii 
Deiphebe. Ibid. ii. 58 Quhilkht, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis bait [v.r. hate] with ws. 1379 Spenser Shepk, Cd. 
Sept, 194 Lowder (forsohis dog hote). 1590 — /*.(?. L.XI.*? 
It rightly hot The well of life. 

b. <i 1x75 Cott. Horn. 227 His sune hete arfaxat. « *3®* 
A”. Horn 9 Godhild het his quen. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 115 In pat mount was pe litcl strete of 

pat heet Belthjphage. c 1425 Eng. Cong, IreL (E.E.T.S.) i 
[An] heighe man xn Irland, Pat het dermod Maemorgh. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur vii. ii, "What heteth your lady and 
where dweUeih she? 

C. <i 1223 Juliana 5 Hire flescbliche feader affrican hchtc. 
CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 67/6 Pat hei3te Maximian. 

Cursor M. 633 (Cott.) par for hight [v.r. he^t] sco virap. 
<7x300 Ibid. 2594 (GOtt.) Sare..had..an hand womman 
agar hite, e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. U'ace (Rolls) 9426 Si^ 
Bertel pen hat pat on, pat oper heyghte sire lordon. ^.*3^ 
Chaucer ProL 719 At this gentil hosielrye That highte 

[v.rr, hyste, hiht] the Tabard^. 1480 Canton i?rx<r. An/. 

13 Bathe highte sommetyme Athamannus C>'te. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge i. 314 The quene of eest-Englande sap* 
Hen^swith she hyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) L & 
In Grece..duelt ane king, the quhilk hecht /Ealus. xw3 
BuTLER/fx«f. I. i. 152 In School-Divinity as able As he that 

h\^l. Irrefragable. 17x4 Gay Shepk. Weekw.ooAf^ 
that Cic’Iy hight, bad won his Heart. 1841 Loncf. ChtU'f^ 
Lords Supper Father he hight and he was in the panSR* 

d. rx34o Cursor M. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man qu.1l 
hijt. c 1385 C)haucer L. G, W. Prol. 423 ITiat hightcn 
Balades, Koundels, Virelayes. c 1386 — Kni.'s T. ^ Bu 
ther as I was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte ^ 
sirate noght worth a myte. CX430 Syr Gener. 1665 
dooth he hight’, she seid, * Madame?’ <*144® York Myn. 
Nxvi. 225 What hyilst thou? 1323 Ld. Berners Erons.u 
clxiii. 201 Sir, sayde he, I hyght Johan ofHelenes, but wW 
is your name ? <i 1336 Calislo Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley 1.^ 
Sem, What hight she? Cal. Melib$a Ls her name. Jp® 
Fairfax Tasso 1. Argt. i He sends them to the fort tha 
Sion bights. <zz6zo Healey Cebes (1636) 122 Bhee tna 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 Pr\'NNE Aniip. i 54 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse. _<**”%'* 
Ordinary u. it in Ha2l.Z><7</j/<'y XII. 241 BOW 
highteth she, say you? 

U III. 6. Used by Spenser as 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified : ft- 
to direct ; b. to commit; c. to name, designate, 
mention ; d. to mean, purport. , 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepherd trewe, yc 
not so true As he that earst I hote. Ibid, Sept. 172 
out, Diggon, what euer it hight, For not but . 

him betight. 2390 — F. Q. i. iv. 6 Yet charge of them wa 
to a Porter hight. 1396 Ibid. iv. x. 38 An hundred hi^® 
cautlrons bright. .Every of which was to a damzell - 
Ibid.y. xL 8 But the sad slecle scizd not, where it was hign , 
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Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. 

31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. 

Hence f Hi-ghting* (heting, betting, boting, 
becbting), vbl. sb. Obs,, bidding or promising ; 
concr, a promise, a vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 785 (GOtt.) J>Is heting .. ^vas bath fals 
and fikil. Ibid. 792 (Gott.) Sum of i>e hoting was gain sau. 
a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xxiv. ii pai ere witnes of hb hight- 
jmge. C1380 WycLiF Sel, iVks, III. 33 God is trewe in his 
neetynge. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 201 My hetyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a *500 Kni. ^ lYife 47 in Hazl. E, P. P. 
II. 18 This kny3t .. thoujt to fulfyl hb hettynge. « 1575 
Diurtt. Occttrr. (1833) 300 He promittit in hechting to caus 
the toun men doe or die. 

t Hight, v.“ Obs. In I bybtan, 3 bitten. 
[OE. hyklatty f. hyht Hight intr. To hope, 
anticipate something with hope or joy ; to rejoice, 
exult. 

c Tooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxiii(i]. 2 Heorte min and flasc 
hyhtaS geome, on pone lifsendan leofan Drihten. Ibid, xcti]. 
14 He hyhte to me. a 1*50 Owl ^ Night. 437 Ech wi3t is 
glad for mine hinge.. And hi^tep ajen mine kume. 

+ Hight, Obs. Forms : 2-3 bibteu, huih- 
ten, 4~5 bi^teCn, 5 bygbt, beygbte, 7 hight. 
[Early ME. htdhten^ hihten^ of doubtful origin, 
Perh., like prec., a deriv. of hyht^ Hight sb?, in sense ‘ to 
make joyous or delightful ’ : cf. Hightle v., Hightly.] 
trans. To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off: 

C1200 Triti, Coll. Horn. 71 We shuIe..noht mid faire 
worde hihten Jjo ateliche sinnes. Ibid. 8g pat burh folc 
hihten pe he^e strete and bihengen it mid palmes. Ibid. 195 
Alle pos wennen huihten his ^vurSshipe. Alex, 

Ditid. 728 pe hauter of he[rlcules alle ^e hihten. CT374 
Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS,) The lusty howres 
of the fyrst somer seson pat hyhteth Iv.r. hi^tep] and 
aparaileth the Erthe with rosene flowres. *387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hi3t wip precious stones. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 11. 
V. (i495> 31 By theyr presence al that b in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. 1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 
His land shall be husbanded, his house highted, his gar- 
ments brushed. 

Hence Hlghting vbl. sb. ; Hlghter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 7 Faire florlschers and 
hijteres of wordes and of metre. Ibid. II. 313 By cause of 
pe more hi3linge and fairenesse [causa cntalus dignioris}. 

Hight obs. var. of Height v. 
High-taper. [Altered from higtaper (Lyte, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier higgis tciper^ /itch’s 
(Turner).] « Hag-tapeb, q.v, 

160S Timme QuersU, in. 179 Take of. .hightaper, and of 
feme, of each one pound and a halfe. iWx Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI, IV. 135, 

Highten, etc., obs. form of Heighten v., etc. 
Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Height jA, a., 
V . ; var. f. Might sb.-^ Obs., haste. 

High-tide. [OE. /liaktUlt f. High a. + Tide. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Eng, ad, Ger. 
hochseit.'] A high time, high day, festival. 

a xooo Laws 0/ jEthelred v. c. 14 (Schmid) To seshwllces 
apostoles heahtide. c 1*50 Gen. ^ Ex. 1307 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. x, A ‘ Feast of 
Pikes, Piques', notablest among the hightides of the 

year. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iir. 194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 18^ Symonds 
Shahs. Predec. viii. 315 To attend her high-tides, was the 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide : see Tide. 

Highting, vbl. sb . ; see under Hight v. 

+ Hightle,' V. Obs. [deriv. of Hight v.^, 
with dim. and freq. suffix -le.] irons. To adorn, 
ornament ; = Hight y .3 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1290 pe hous & pe anournementes 
he hy^tled tqgcder. a 1400-50 Alexander 154X (Ashm.) pan 
[he) him histild hb hede & had on a Mitre. Ibid. 4540 He 
has a halt on his hede hi3tild o floures. Ibid. 4969 As it 
ware hi^tild in pat hill with handis of aungeb. 
t Hightly, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: i hybtlfc, 
2-3 hibtUcb, 4 bijtli. [OE. /lyhtlic ‘giving or 
having cause for hope or joy', f. hyht Hight jA8] 

A. adj. Joyous, exultant ; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

azooo Andreas (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. a xooo Cxd~ 
man's Gen. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. Ibid. 1605 Hyhtlic 
heorpwerod heafodmaja. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 be 
lichame pe sholde ben pe soule hihtliche bure, makcS hire 
to ateliche quarteme. 

B. adv. ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

X3 . . Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1612 He . . hatz out pe hastlcttez, 
as hi3tly bbemez. 

Hi‘gh-toned, a. [f. Jiigh tone + -ed 2.] 

1 . High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

X779-8X Johnson L. P., Swift Wks, III. 405 His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2 . High-Strung, tense. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 49 His high-toned ex- 
pectations. X814 T. Jefferson Widt. (1830) IV, 236 Hb 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. 

3 . Having a high moral tone ; high-principled ; 
expressing lofty sentiments; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles li. vlii, In whose high-toned_ im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem objects 
of indifferent weight. X856 Emerson Eng. TratU, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 It b contended .. that the public senti- 
ment within each of those schools b high-toned and manly. 
1886 Swinburne in xgthCeni. Jan.x^5oThe rough and ready 
hand of Rowley may be traced, not indeed in the more high- 


toned passages, but in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

■ b. U. S. coUoq. Excellent, tasteful, of superior 
quality. 

Highty-tigllty (hsi-tiitai-ti), int., a., and sb. 
[A variant of Hoity-toity, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with high, height, or with tight, 
and modified in nse accordingly. The pronunc. 
of oi as 2, as in He, bile = oil, boil, was formerly 
prevalent.] . 

A. 222/. An ejaculation expressing contemptnons 
surprise or anger : see Hoity-toity. 

*747 W. Horsley Fool II. 168 Heyty titey, very fine truly. 
x8_44 Dickens Mari, Chuz. xlvi, *\Vhy, highly tighty, sir ! ’ 
cried Mrs. Gamp, *is these your mannersi* x866 Comh. 
Mag. May 563 * Highiy-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing 1 ' said the old lady. 

B. adj. Petulant, huffy; supercilious. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviii, ‘La, William, don’t be so 
hi^hty-tighty with us. We're not men. We can’t fight you*, 
Miss Jane said. 1855 — Newcotnes xUi, You know very well 
what 1 mean, sir I Don’t try to turn me off in that highty- 
tighiy way. 

C. t sb. (See qnots.) Obs. (or dial') 

rtX7oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hightetity, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. X785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. 7 \, Heiglity toity, a hoydon, or romping girl. [XB77 
jV. IV. Line. Gloss., Highty-tighty,a. see-saw.) 

Hig*!! water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is highest; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1626 Capt; Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. 
Philos. (1830) 439 In twenty-four hours and almost fifty-two 
minutes ; which b..the time between the high-water of one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. xi, Put out to sea.. at high-water. x86o/l// Year 
Round No. 69. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never so low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Hence High-wa*ter mark. a. lit. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
touched ; esp, the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

*SS3 Brf.nde Q. Curtius F vj.The worcke did growe from 
the boltome of the Sea.. but not yet broughte to the hyghe 
water marcke. X626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Beiweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. X748 Ausoiis Voy. n. viii, 
219 They., lay their eggs, .in the sand, just above the high- 
water mark. X878 Hoxlby Physio^. x8o The standard 
taken is neither high-water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 1892 J, D. Hood IVater^ 
spouts Yorksh. IF<j/rfx48Traces of the high-water-mark line 
apparent throughout the village. 

b. fig. The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prosperity, or the like, attained. 

X814 Earl of Dudley Lett.xz June (1840) 43 The high- 
water mark of English faction is very much below the ebb 
of French violence. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal 
\Vks. (Bohn) II. 132 The Ode on Immortality is the high- 
water-mark which the intellect has reached in thb age. XB90 
Spectator 31 May 766 He [Defocj nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hGi'w^i:), Forms : see High a. and 
Way, [f, Highg. 7, 19 -1- Way, In OE. a tnie 
compound; but in I5-I7th c, often two words. 
Often antithetic to Bv-wat.] 

1 , A public road open to all passengers, a high 

road ; csp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between one town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the main 
road , or connecting two main roads. The Ting's 
Highway, see quot. 1895. . 

850 in Earle Land Chari. 130 Circumcincta ab oriente 
cyniges heiweg a merhie stret to scufeUng forde. cxzoo 
Trin. Colt. Horn. 131 He nolde noht tumen ut of he heje- 
weie. c 1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) Ivii, I’hei 
goth out of the by-way. c 1400 Three A7«^ Cologne (1886) 
55 There was also bisyde his hille a hye-weye, and to )>is 
hi3eweye were .iii. weyes metyng to-gydir. X450-X530 Myrr. 
our Ladyc 140 There ys a dyfference bytwy-xte an hyghe 
waye and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune to all. x6o4 F. Herinc Modest Def, 22 To make the 
Point as plalne as the Kings bigh-way. x66z Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 109 Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes for this 
present yearc, 1796 Morse Artier. Geog. I. 452 The state • 
[Connecticut] is chequered with innumerable roads or high 
ways crossing each other in every direction. Examiner 
26 Apr. 260/1 The Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor creature’s body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway. 1851 
Helps Comp. Solit. i. (1874) 5 To make a road for himself 
.. instead of using the King’s highway. 1895 Pollock & 
Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 22 The two phrases [‘the 
king’s peace' and ‘the king’s highway') are, indeed, in- 
timately connected ; they come from the time when the 
king’s protection was not universal but particular, when the ' 
king's peace was not for all men or all places, and the king’s 
highu'ay ^vas in a special manner protected by it. 

b. To lake ipo') the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. ^ ^ , 

172a De Foe Col. jack (1840) 7* will take the highway I 

like gentlemen. (18x7 J- Evans ^ewrr. IVindsor^x Em- I 
barrassment . . that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
highway.) 

2 . irons/, a. The ordmary or mam route, or Ime 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 In |>e desertes of Araby 
by he hie way toward Egipte. X684 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 


464 From Westminster-Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Thames 'twas made a High-way. X837 W. Irving 
Capt, Bonneviile I. 79 The Platte has become a highway for 
the fur traders. 1B6S G. Duff Pol. Surv. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well-beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 253/2 Poore ignorant 
men runne thus like Cranes, and., goe the beastes highway, 
(as the prouerbe is). 1622 T, Scott Belg, Pismire 17 You 
may obserue the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track’t and beaten plaine with their little 
feel. x8^ Bain Senses ^ Int. hi. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one common stream of consciousness, — in 
the same cerebral highway. x866 ^.TKi\ss9.Poems, Passing 
the Sirens 179 But mark the burning highway of the sun, 

3 . fig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

^ XS98 F. JIeres tr. Lerves' Sinner^ s Guide Title-p., Brought 
into the Highway of Euerlasting Happines.se. 1625 Burges 
Pers. Tithes 36 TTiis were the high way to become sonnes 
of Belial indeed. x6m Child Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that ^Ye have lost, and are in the highway to lose. 
*875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 288 That state. .1 perceive to 
be on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course (of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc.). 

a X637 "B.jousois Discoz'., Otiurn StudiominVIks. (Rtldg.) 
748/2 He never forced bis language, nor went out of the 
highway of speaking, but for some great necessity or ap- 
parent profit. X871 E. F. Burr AdFidern vi. 90 To march 
. . in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as Highway Board, /ledgc, 
passage, side, theory ; b. frequenting or plying one’s 
trade on the highway, as highway robber, slander, 
thief, zvoman ; c. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc. ; d. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

261X Markham Counir. Content, j. i. (i668) 10 A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say, Hounds . . that , . 
■will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. x68o Otway Cains Marius 111. iii, 
Some Beggar’s rotten Rags., left dangling on a ‘High- 
way Hedge. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 
n. 75 He bestowed his blessing vpon mee, and with it a 
good *high-way-Nag. xfiax Quarles Div. Poems, Esther, 
Slaking a “Highway-passage through the Main, x^o Hood 
Knt. 4- Dragon viii, He collected . , ‘Highway-rates on the 
roads. 1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2607/2 Any *HiEhsvay Robbers, 
House-Breakers, or Murderers. 1638 Silt T, Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 87 Unexpected on.sets of the Coolies and ‘high-way 
roagues. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (i6Sr) 174 Any poor 
Cottager that lives by the *High-way-side. x6oo Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three ‘bigh-way slanders, 
haueing cros-lesse cursse Did greeie my friend with, Sir giue 
vs your pursse. 1807 Daily News 13 Sept. 7^(5 The Colonial 
railway policy has been almost entirely dominated by what 
is called the ‘highway theory. x6i8 Bolton Florus n. xvii, 
(1636) 146 From huntsman turning ‘highway theefe. 

Highwaymaxi fhsi'w^umron). [f. prec. : for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
h^hens. In some districts with chief stress onway.] 

1 . One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers J esp. one who does this on 
horseback, as distinguished from afooTpad. 

X649 Thomasson 'Tracts (Bril. Mus.) DXXXIII. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 34 ’Tis like the friendship 
of pickpockets and highwaymen, that are said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 553 The channs of riot and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebreakers. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 237 
They raised the hue and cry: — ‘Stop thief! stop thief 1 — 
ahighwayman 1’ X789-1840 [see Foot-pad). X849MACAULAY 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should be a 
bold and skilful rider. 

fig. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 25 We take. .Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. 

2 . local. A surveyor of highways. (In use in 
north Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

x883 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Lrye (1895) II. 379 
Ex oficio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence HiKhwaymanhood, the condition of a 
highwayman (see Footpaddery quoL 1861). 
Hi‘gli-wrouglit, a. 

1 . Agitated or excited to a high degree. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. n. i. 2 It is a high wrought Flood. 170* 
Rowe Tanierl.v. i, The high-wrought Tempest in my Soul. 
18x4 Scott IVav. xxvii, The present high-wrought slate of 
his feelings. 

2 . Wrought %vith exquisite art or skill; ‘accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured* (J.). 

1728 Pope Dune. ir. 187 Thou triumph ’st, Victor of the 
high-wrought day. And the pleas'd dame, soft smiling, 
lead’st away. 1838 L\'tton Alice v. vi, She understood not 
his high-WTOUght scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of Hygiene. 

Higle, etc., obs. form of Higgle, etc, 
Higly-pigly, adv. « Higgledt-piggl^t. ^ 

1664 Horner a la Mode (N.), Just as neightors Y 
He, Let their beasts graze, but then can 
from ev'ry one’s i’th town. X67S F. Rous Archx 
VI. 11. il (ed. 8) 274 They sit higJy pigly, and every one takes 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of 
Higry pigry, vnlg. penersion of 

1773 Gmvss “bidrliuld stop 

goose would send him some Htgry P'b* J » 

‘ Higr; see Hight p. Hig-taper, y«. Hao- 
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HILL. 


TAPER. Hih(e, obs. f. Hie sb, and v. Hihful : 
see Hiefol under Hie sb. Hiho : see Hickwall. 
Hiht, hihpe, obs. ff. Height. Hii, obs. f. Hi 
^ron.^ High a. Hy, obs. f. Hie v.^ High a, 
ll Hijra, Mjrall (hrdgra). More accurate 
form of Hegira. Hence || Hijri (Hegiree) a.j 
of the Hijra. 

1839 Penny CycU XV. 299/1 This retreat happened on the 
i6tii of July, 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
aera called Hejra. 1849 Sir H. M. Elliott Bibl. Index 
Hisior. Moham. Ind, I. 48 During the first four Centuries 
of the Hijri Era. x886 Seeley Short Hist. Napoleon /, i. 16 
With this Hijra [flight of the Buonapartes from Corsica to 
France, 1793! the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 
Hil, obs. foim of III, Isle, Hill. 

1 * Hilaire, a. Obs. rare. In 6 hylair. [ad. L. 
JiilariSj kiiartis cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. hilaire, 
hylaire^ prob. the proximate source.] Ga;^, cheerfuL 
1560 Rollakd Cri. Venus i. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fa-ssoun richt famous. Ibid. 357 To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (hsrlii), a. [f. Hil-um + -ab b Cf. F. 
hilaire^ Of or perlaining to a Hilum (senses 2, 3). 

x8^ in Webster. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 239 Seeds 
. . v-Tih often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end. 

*i* Hi’larate, V. Obs. rare~^, \i.\..hilardt~ 
ppl. stem of hilardre, f. hilar-tiSy hilar-is, cheerful, 
gay.] ‘To make merry* (Cockeram 1623). 
HHarious (hilesTiss), a. [A recent formation, 
f. L. kilarus + -ous ; cf. capaci-otts^i atrocuous, etc.] 

1 . Cheerful, cheery ; gladsome. 

1823 Scott Pezieril xlvi, In answer to my hihirious exhor- 
tations to confidence. 1856 Emerson Fn^, Traits^ Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 94 Cheery and hilarious lone, 1885 N. 
Amer. Rev. Apr. 335 As. .hilarious as Anacreon. 

2 . Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

2835 '40 J. M. Wilson Tales Bord. (1857) I. 53 Neither 

cared the hilarious damsel for the re%’erend turrets of Inner- 
kepple. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viiL (1894) 286 
They may take it for granted .. that we were hilarious, 
excited [etc.]. 287s H. Q Wood Therap. (1879) 277 Others 
will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hila'rionsly adv . ; Hila^rionsness. 

2W3 Aihenseuui 5 Dec, The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
2866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The holidays passed away 
hilariously. 2885 Truth 28 ftlay 851/2 The fresh charm, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilariiy (hilie riti). [ad. F. hilariU (14-1 5th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hilaritas, -tat-em, f. 
hilaris, -us=--(jx. I\ap 6 s cheerful, gay: see -ITT.] 

1 . Cheerfulness, gladsomeness ; calm joy. 

1568 Skcyne 'The Pest >x86o) 25 Temperat hilaritie and 
blythnes are maist commendable. ^ 2670 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. Tracts (2727) 594 That joy.. which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in the eyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot be concealed. 2^76 Johnson 22 Apr. in 
Borwellt No, Sir ; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 2829 Southey 
Sir T. More II. 148 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces . . to health and present hilarity. 

2 , Boisterous joy ; merriment. 

2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bh. (1872) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity. 28^3 De Qoincey Autobiog. Sk. ^^’ks. I. 
202 Festal music . . is the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 2894 Amer. Missionary Nov. 378 The incompar- 
able hilarity of the dusky cotton-pickers. 

t HiTarous, a. Obs. rare — K [f. L, hilar-us 

(see prec.) + -0U8.] = Hilarious. 

1659 Pell Impr. ^*^420 Archimedes, .when bee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hrlari). [f. Hilarius, name of a doctor 
of the church, bishop of Poitiers (died 367), whose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.] 

- Name of a term or session of the High Court of 
Justice in England ; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford now more generally called Lent term. 

[24.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 59 Y« 
grett couTtt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.J 2577-87 
Harrison England i. ix. in Holinshed 1 . 181/2 Hilarieierm 
beginneth the Three and twentith dale of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next dale after, and is finished 
the twelfe of Febniarie, it hath foure returnes. 2669 Stormy 
Mariner's Mag.ii. loi There are four times of the Year 
appointed for the Determining of Causes.. Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, and Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant lime of the Year : but Easter Term ana Trinity 
Term are sooner or later, as those Feasts happen. 2812 
M. A. Taylor /’aW. 6 May in Examiner x\ Jlay 293/3 

In Hilary Term, 1812, five decrees only were pronounced, 
287^ Act 38 & 39 Viet. c. 77. Sched,, O. Ixi. r. 2 The Hilary 
sittings shall commence on the nth of January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

fb. humorous. To keep Hilary term \ to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Obs. 

2629 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. 90s When God 
speakes peace to the Soule.. It glues end to all iarTes..and 
makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. 

Hence Sl*lary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary ; 
Hi‘lary-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 
following this day. 

c 2330 R. BRUNNECAmi. (iBio) 284 At Saynt Hillarimesse 
at \<^slmynster salle be. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 
262 These staled sessions were held by Edv/atd I at Hilary*- 
tide, Easter, and Michaelmas. 

Hilaszuic (hilic’zmik), a. rare. [f. Gr, t\a<Tfi6s 
^propitiation + -ic.] Propitiatory. 


2893 Ch. Q. Rev. XXXVII. 286 Hilasmxc rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. 

Hilcb. (bilj)i V. Sc, intr. To limp, .to halt. 
Hence Hilcliing* ppL a. ; Hilcli a limp. 

2784 Burns Ep. io Davie xi, My spaviet Pegasus will limp 
. .And then he’ll hilch, and stilt,aud jimp. x’fi^—Hallorvccn 
XX, He swoor *twas hilchin Jean M«Craw. 1824 Mactac- 
cart Gdltovid. Encyct., Hilcht a singular halt. 

tHild, V. Obs, Forms: i hyldan, 3-6hild-, 
4 huld-(w), 4-5 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). Fa. t. 

1 hylde, 3-5 hildo, 4-5 hildide. Fa. pple. 
3 i-huld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt(e), 6 hild(e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. hyldan {^.~-*huidJan)^ f. hold car- 
case ; cf. ON. hylda to slash (yigfiisson).] traus. 

a. To flay, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). 

a 2000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 223/1 Discoriaty hylde}>. 
c 2000 iELFRic Lev. iii. 6 And hyldon ha offrunga and ceor- 
fon to sticcon. e 2275 Lay. 20958 pat folk hii a-slowe pe 
cherles hit hilden [^2205 ulo^enj. <^2290 S,^ Eng, Leg. 1 . 
471/321 hadde ich leouere kh were i*huld. C2350 

/FiV/. Palerne Hastili hulde we pe hides of pise bestes. 
c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 1639 Al quike y rede pan let hem hylde 
pe glotouns alle & some. 2382 Wyclif Micah iii. 3 Whiche 
eeten_fleshe of my peple and htididen the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. CX440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 458 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh horn. CX440 Gesta 
Rom. xxxiv. 133 (Harl. MS.) To the secounde [tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him gwyke. 2546 J. Hf.Ywood 
Prov. (1867) 36, I will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshme in the water. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 

2 Till half their hides be hilded off. 1654 — Comm, Job 
xxxvii. 8 Till half hileded by the Countreymen. 

Hence Hilding vbl. so. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 350 t>e sleynge and pe 
hildynge of a leon. 2519 Horman Vufg. Bob, ilembraan, 
bycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hieldz». 
Hild, -e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hold v. 
Hildebra’n^c, a. [f. Hildebrand + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy of 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distingnished by his unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So HiTde- 
bramdlne a.y HlTdebrandism, -Ist. 

1837 H allam Hist, Lit. a. in. § 8 Extravagances of *Hil- 
debrandic principles. 2659 Gaudes Tears Ch. Eng, 566 
They sought by ^Hlldebrandine arts to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 2855 
Milman Lai. Chr. vii. ii. (1864) IV. 63 The Hildebrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. Ibid. vt. iiL III. 450 Against the *Hildebrandism 
of Rome and the monastktsm ofChristendom. 2803 IVestm. 
Gas. 24 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism. .is the control of the Church 
by the State ; but an equal evil is Hildebrandism, the con- 
trol of the State by the Church. 2680 G. Hickes Spirit of 
Popery Pref. 4 Our Covenanting *Hildebrandists . . would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes, 
f Hilden, obs. form of hill-deuy a mountain cave. 

2583 Stanyhurst ^neis i. (Arb.) 22 He [/Eolus] maystreth 
monsterus hildens, Youre kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of Elder sb^, the tree. 
Hilding^ (hiddig). Obs, or arch. Also 6 held-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 hiled-, 7-8 heild-. [A late 
word, of obscure etymology : perh. f, Hield hyld 
vb., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside + -ING. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being.] 
f 1 . A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse ; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Obs. 

2589 R. Harvey F/. Perc, (1590) iB Least standjng long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright halting, and 
so be disclosed for arrant heldings. x6oo Holland Livy 
XXI. xl. 415 Their horses, no other than lame jades and poor 
hidebound hildings. X710 D’Urfey Pills IV, 16 A Run- 
away Beast that will not be held in.. a very Heilding. 

2 . A contemptible, worthless person of either sex;, 
a good-for-nothing, arch. a. Applied to a man. 

260X Shaks. Alls IVell m. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, bold me no more in your respect. 26x2 
— Cymb. II. iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth, 2622 Cotcr,, Caguemailley a fiUhie snudge, 
•, . miserable s^ape-good, couetous hyiding. 2679 Dryden 
Tr. «$• Cr, III. ii, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 2843 
Lvtton Last .^nr.i.v. There's Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman ; A jade ; a baggage. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iii. v, 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
2632 Celestinay.M. 242 She is a crafty Hiledlng, and I will 
not give her lime to invent some one villainous tricke or 
other. 2682 Dryden Sp. Fryar 11. iii. How the Gipsey 
answers me ! Ob, 'tis a most notorious Hilding I 27x3 
Rowe J. Shore iv. (1766) 135 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. 

3 . attrib. (in apposition) passing into adj, 

2582 Breton Hunted Hart xwHelieonia (18x5) 1 . 139 Shee 
then takes of those hyiding curres againe. 1596 Spenser 
J^, Q. YL V. 25 Thinking to take them from that hyiding 
hound. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , I, i. 57 Some hielding 
Fellow, that had stolne The Horse he rode on. 2613 Mark- 
ham Eng, H usbandman 11. ii. vii. (16351 89 Those orts may be 
•given to other heilding, and hungry Cattell, 2820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxvii, Soute hilding fellow fie must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim. 

Hile, obs. f. Hill w.i Hileded, erron. pa. t. 
Hild Obs. Hileg(e, variant of Hyleq, OAj.' 
tHiler. Obs, [f.HiLLzf,^ + -er 1 .] a protector. 


a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvil. 2 My hilere and horn of my 
hele. Ibid, 33 Hilere he is of all hopand In hioL 

f Hilet. Obs. [peril, f. root of Hill r/.i to 
cover, etc. ; but cf. Holet.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

2382 Wyclif i Kings xx, 22 Benadab .. drank, and the 
kyngis, in hiletis (Vulg, in umbraculis ; Coverd, in the 
pauylion]. Ibid. 16 Benadab forsolhe drank drunken in his 
hilet [2388 schadewyng place]. — Isa. 1. 8 Forsaken .. as 
an hyiet in a place of goordes [Vulg, tugitrium \ 23Maii 
hulke in a place where gourdis wexen]. •— Ecclus. xxxiv. 
10 Coueryng of brennyng, and the hilet (2388 a schadeivjTig 
place] of the mydday [Vulg. umbracultim meridiani]. 

Hill (hil), sb. Forms: i hyH, 2-4 hul, 3-5 
hull(e, 3-7 hil, 4“5 hel(l, 4-6 hyl, hyll(e, 4-7 
Mile, (6 yll), 3- MU. [OE. hyll str. masc. and 
fern. = LG. hull, Fris, hel, MDu. hiUe,hil, huli^ 
OTcut. *hnlni-z, p:c-Teut, ^kuln{-s\ cf. Lith, 
kilnus high, kalnas hill, L. collis hill, celsus lofty, 
culmen top, from ablaut-stem keF, kol-i ///-.] 

1 . A natural elevation of the earth’s surface rising 
more or less steeply above -the- level of the sur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; after the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 
connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,cxx) feet are generally 
called hills; ‘mountain' being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of North Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands ; but, in India, ranges of 5,oooand even 

10.000 feet are commonly called ‘ Mils in contrast with the ’ 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 

20.000 feet. The pi. hills is often applied to a region of 
hills or highland ; esp, to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

czooo ^Elfric Horn. 1 . 576 Hi huntiaS hi of alcere dune 
and of alcere hylle. exfj^Lamb. Horn. 129 Uppan Jan 
hulle synni. cxzoo Ormin 12055 swa 

wunnderr heh. a 2225 Ancr.R, 178 Euer so he hul is more 
& herre, so h^wlnd is more heron, a 2300 Cursor pi. 23690 
Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus banted mikel till. 2340 
Ayeub. 5 Ine he belle of Synay. 23. . A*. E.Allit. P.R.^%^ 
On hehylofSyon. 2362LANCU/’. Z’/. A. Prol. slnaMayes 
Morwnyngeon Maluerne bulles Me bi-fel a feriy. etioo 
Maundev. (1839) ill. 16 There is a grete Hilic that men 
clepen Olympus. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. ^23 There 
be nilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude . . whiche hjlles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that soundethe in Eng 1 t<he 
the hilles of snawe. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull. 2559 W. Cunningham Cos- 
mogr. Classe 177 Aetna, the burning nil. 16^0 R, ^ohisoiis 
Kingd, 4 Commw. 69 Vea, in the ridge of their highest 
bils (mountaines indeed I cannot terme fliem) you shall find 
pooles. 2645 Boate Irel, Nat. Hist. (2652) Bi Whereas .. 
other Languages . . have two severall words for to siemne 
those observable heights. .The English language usetn one 
and the same word for both; calling hits as well the one as 
the other , . but that sometimes the Nvord small or grMt is 
added. Now because this . .would cause some confusion., 
that bath made us restrain it to one of the sorts, and to wfi 
hils only the lesser sort. 2784 Cowper Task ii. 01 The hillj 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke, For He touened 
them. 2842 Tennyson Day Drcaniy Departure i, O’er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim. 2879 
F, Pollok Sport Brit. Bur^nah I. 90 All inhabited hills 
vary’ing from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. Ibid. ll. 74 Men who came 
from the Nepaul hills, whose home was ,. at an elevation 
certainly not less than 70,000 feet. 2881 J. F. T. Keane 
Six Months Meccah i T‘he foot-hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 2888 R. Kipling {iitle) Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain. (In this 
use kill occurs in the sing, without article.) 

e 2380 Sir F'erumb. 3997 Prykynge ouer hulle & pleymiTil 
he cam to Charlemeyn. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. MS.) TTieii the sonne. ,toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that thei come to ihe 
casiell. CX580 J. Jeffere Bugbears iii. iii- 5 o Archrv 
Stud. Next. Spr. (2807) XCVIII, Ylls, wodes and dales. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 8 But every' hil and dale, each wj»d 
and platne. 2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Commw. 639 Wl^ 
it Is Summer in the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. 
Milton P. L. viii. 262 About me round I saw Hill, 
and shadie Woods. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, And 
hill and wood and field did print The same sweet forms m 
either mind. 

c. After up, down, used without the article : see 
Down, Downhill, etc. 

2667 illLTON P. L. IV. 777 Half way up Hill. F. 

Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah II, 195 He had gone down 
hill. Ibid, 11.207, I followed .. up hill and down 
but never saw him more. 

d. Proverbs and sayings. '\TogetihehilliVigCi. 
vantage-ground {pbsl). 

c 2305 St. Lucy 126 in E, E. P. (1862) 105 Eucre heo lai 
stille as an hul. 2647 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 19 
tion, edg'd with a temptation, gets as it were the hill, onci 
the vvinde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevailctn. 
2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 292 A good Ckiuse and Miscarriage 
meet oftner than Hills. 18x9 Metropolis 1 . 58 Why, he s ^ 
old as the Hills. 2844 Dickens Mari, Chus. xxxv, AH 
time, Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill and down 
dale. 2857 Trench Proverbs i. (ed. 4) 21 Do in 
would do in hall. 2892 Bowen in Xarc; Times ReP. LXVUU 
J27/2 The law- of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills- ^ 

. 2 . Jig. Something of enormous mass ; something 
not easily mounted or overcome. 
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' c 1440 yacoh's IVeil (E. E. T. S.) 6 R>3_t so, Ws watyr & 
l)is flood of |?e gret curs flowyth hyje in*to pe hylles of 
prowde & ryche folk. X644 RItLtoN Sonn. to Virtuous 
Voung' Lady, With those.. That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Truth. 1738 Wesley Hymn, ‘ The^ Voice of my 
Beloved* i, O’er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. § 21 (rSsy) 135 The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, Dung-, Mole-hill, etc. 

X297 [see Ant-hill i]. 1320 [see Dong-hill i]. <^1340 

Cursor AT. 33221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
Jjorou chaunce [kju in hit slade. c 1450 Alerlin xviii. 288 
Therwas hilles of dede men and horse hem befom. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattle (1662) 283 Moules .. specie any faire 
meddow . . in casting up hils. Ibid. 289 Casting a great 
hill as big as two barrowfuls. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. viL 
6 He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils (of gold] 
from straungers envious sight. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
313 Looking down on the world as an Ant-hill. 1784 Cowper 
y'<w^’iv.346The wain, .appearsa moving hill of snow. 1834 

H. Miller Scenes Leg. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched^ her 
hands into a hill of dried weed. 1887 Kent Gloss., Hill, a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. 

b. A heap formed round a plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see Hill.?;.’^ 2 ), 

1572 Mascall Plant, tj- Graff. (1592) 83 Then agalne cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedcs. .so let them rest till your Poles may be set therein. 
1577 B. Gooce HeresbacK's Hush, ii, (1586) 62 b, When the 
Hoppes. .are cutte downe close to the grounde;and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 232 No. 3. .is to be.. planted 
with potatoes; whether in Hills, or Drills, may oe con- 
sidered. <ri8x7 T. Dwight Trav. Neio Eng. etc. (1821) 

I. Z08 The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, around the corn, and is denominated a hill ; whence 
every planting is called a bill of corn. X843 yrnl. R. Agrie. 
Soc: IX. 11.^ 538 The general mode of planting hops is to 
place the hills at equal distances. 1887 Blacksv. Mag. June 
8x5/2 In Virginia . . a labourer is required for every 30,000 
hills of tobacco. 

e. The rising ground on which ruffs assemble 
at the breeding season j an assemblage of ruffs. 

X768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 33 When a fowler discovers 
one of these hills, he places his net over night. 1859 Folk- 
ARD Wild-fou'ler lix. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they Iruffs] frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
hillocks.. An experienced fenmansoon finds out their blood- 
stained hills, ibid. 295 Frequently taking the whole hill 
at a single fold of the net x87< * Stonehenge ’ Brit. SPorts 
I. ix. § z A * hill ' of ruflfs. 

4. atlnb. and Cemb. a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or hills, as hill'COp, •country, •crest, •face, -foot, 
•ground^ -line, •pasture, -range, -ridge, -slope, etc, 
b. Of or pertaining to the hill-country of India, 
as hill-appointment, -station, etc. c. For a hill 
or hill-country, as hill-chair, -gun, d. Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as hill-bamboo, -convent, -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
•horse, -house, -kid, -pony, -priest, -temple, -tent, 
•town. Also HiLL-roBT, etc. 

1896 Wesim. Gas. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two *hill 
appointments possible at the time. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. 
Field Sports 232 The best kind of shafts are mill bamboos 
which have no hollow. i86x in H.ire 2 Noble Lives (1893) 
HI. 17s About eleven she set off again in her *hiU-chair. 
X878 SvMoNDS Alany Aloods, Riviera 11 How well In this 
*hiIl-convent glides for them the day ! E.E.A Hit. P. 

A. 790 J>e apostel hem segh . . Arayed to be weddyng in bat 
■’'hyl coppe.^ 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 39 Marie . . went 
vnto the *hil countrie with speed. 1875 W. M«Ilwbaith 
Guide Wi^tmonshire 20 The church of Batgrennan is well 
attended by people from the hill-country around. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Nov. 71 The sportsman., has gone up the •hill- 
face. 1851 MAVHEwZowrf. Labourl. 329 A *hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held .upon a hill away from a town). 
az88i Rossetti House 0/ Life Tender as da^vn’s first 
•hill-fire. 1650 Trapp Comm. E.xod, xx. 18 From the *hill- 
,foot where they stood and trembled. 1891 S. C Scrivener 
Our Fields 4- Cities 12 The river winds along the hill.foot. 
XS77 B. Gooce Hcresback's- Hush. i. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the *hlU ground, what 'for the 
valley. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 310 He keeps also 
fewer *hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there were vast -herds in the highlands. x8t6 Scott Tales 
Aly Landlord Introd., What resembled hares were in fact 
•hill-kids. X873 W. Cory Lett. < 5 * Jrnls. (1897) 343 The 
crests of the •hill-line are crowned with the domes-of the 
mosques. X799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 525 All the ten- 
ants nave a proportionable share of •hill-pasture. 1881 J. T. 
Fowler in Academy 29 Oct. 334 The *hill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. X844 Mrs. Browning 
Rhyme D'uch.A 1 ay\'i,\ could see the low *hill-ranges. 1845 
Stocqoeler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long *hUl-Tidge projecting into a basin. 1874 Whittier 
Voices Freedom, Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem’s *hill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F, Pollok Sfort Brit. Burtnah I, 
■42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on *hill stations. 18*7 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 
It may be correctly described as a *hill-temple. X743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy.S. SeasZ^ The Carpenter went 
up to the *HilI Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Proh, 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a^ struggling *hilI-town 
may fulfill . .all the higher duties of his office. 

e. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as hill- 
elimber, -climbing', hill-crowning, -girdledj -girt, 
-surrounded adjs. 

X897 Daily Nctvs 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion *hill-climber. xWr .Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
n. J47 When wild •bill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
rti758 Dyer Poems (1761) 175 (Jod.) Whose *hil!-crowning 
Wails Shine, like the rising Moon thro’ wat’ry mists. * x86o 


All Year Rounded. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, *hill-girt 
Devonshire valley. x88x Jefferies Wood Afagicll.vi. 152 
The *hiU*surrounded plidn. 

f. Spec, combs. : hill-ont, a species that forms 
ant-hills ; hill-berry, the. Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens, of N. America ; 
hill-bird, the fieldfare, Turdus pilaiis (Swain- 
son PrcfV. Names Birds 1885 ) ; (<J) the upland 
plover or Bartramian sandpiper, Bartramia 
longicatida, of North America ; + hill-chapel, a 
high-place for worship ; * 1 * hill-digger, one who 
digs into barrows or tumuli ; so f hill-digging ; 
hill-fever, a kind of remittent fever prevalent in 
the hill countxy’ of India ; hill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen ; spec, 
(a) the Cameronians ; (^) the elves or fairies of the 
hills ; cf. Hillman ; hill-fox, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the lulls (Can/s Himalaictts') ; hill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceous plant (see 
quot.) ; hill - king, a king of the mountain- 
elves ; hill-margosa, hill-mustard (see quots.) ; 
hill-oat, a species of wild oat, Avena strigosa ; 
hill - partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulatus', hill-shading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; hill-star, 
ia humming-bird of the genus Oreoirochilus' 
(Cent. Diet.) ; hill-stead, a place on a hill ; hill- 
tit, a bird of the family Liotrichidx ; hill- wren, 
a bird of the genus Pnoepyga. 

*747 Gould Eng. Ants 2 The *HiU Ants I so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. 1535 Coveroale Esek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y* *hillchapcls layed waist : youre aulters 
destroyed. 1522 W. Stapleton in Dawson 'lurner Trial 
by yury etc. (1846) 54 Smith.. examining the same Goodred 
upon •hill digging . . If he.wolde not confesse to them that 
he was an •hiU-digger, he wold thrust his d.igar ihrowe his 
chekes. Nor/blk Archxol.X. x8^A. Jessopp 

in x^lh Cent. Jan. 56 The hill diggers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually. X804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Valney's View Soil U, S. 234 In Bengal there are 
woody eminences, infested .. with what is there called the 
•hill fever. x8x4 Scott Wav. xxxvi. He spared nobody 
but the scattered remnant of *hiliyolk, as he called them. 
x8x6 — Old Mart, iv, The stranger .. being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or tefraclory presbyterians. 1838 
Pent^ Cycl, X. 393/1 The Cants Himalaicus, •Hill Fox of 
the Europeans m the Boon, in Kumaon. 1859 Lang Wand. 
India 311: During this day’s match we shot .. a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. x88o C R. Markham Peruv. Bark 
292 The pretty pink-flowered Rhodomyrtus iomentosa, the 
berries of which are called ‘ •hiK-gqoseocrries ’. 1884 Child 
Ballads ii. xli. 361/2 ITie etin of the Scottbh story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, *hill-kmg, or 
even a merman, x866 Treas. Bot. 731/t AHeiia]Asedarae/i, 
vulgarly kno\vn as the Pride of India.. Bead-tree, or •Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. I, 539/1 Oriental Bunlas, sometimes called * ‘bin- 
mustard was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle. <2x847 SIrs. Sherwood Z.< t<^<j/VI/<TH<7rV.xxix. 
6s Anecdotes told by the old Indians of the *hin-people. 
1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burtnah I. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hill people. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
•hill-shading, 1637 Boston Records (1877) II. iB James 
Pennyman shall have the •Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat, Wand. E. Archip. 207, 
I stalked a pretty little brown •hill-wren {PnoePyga pusilla). 
HiU.z-.i ObS‘ exc, dial, Foims ; 3-4hule, hil©, 
4-5 liyl(o, 4-6 hil, hill(©, 5-6 hyll(©, 4- hill. 
[ME. hnlen [ii), hiien, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to an 
OE. type *'hyllan : cf.Oi>. bi-huUean, OHG. huilan 
(MHG., mod.G. hiillen), ON. kylja {kulda, hulit, 
Da. hylle), Goth, huljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
helan ; see HeLE v. It is- probable that the ME. 
word was from Norse.] 

1, trans. To cover, cover np ; protect. Nowi/rVr/. 
a 1240 Wokunge in Coit. Horn. 279 Hwer wi 5 J>3t blisfule 
blodi bodi i»u niihtes hulc and huide. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 102 
It mai ben hoten beuene-Rof; It hile 5 al Sis werldes drof. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6802 (Colt.) He has no)>er on bak ne bed 
Clath til hil [v.rr. bile, hulej him. a 1340 Ha.mpole Psalter 
xvi. TO .Vndire j^e shadow of wenges hil me. 1362 Lancl. 
P, Pl. A, VI. 80 AUe be houses beob I-hulel \v.rr. "helid ; B. 
hiled, ihyled, helied ; C, hclcdl- .Wib no led bote wi^ loue. 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W, de W.) iv, xxiii. 1S0/2 Her here 
wexe soo moche that it hylled and hydde all her bodye. 
1530 Palsgr. 585/1 You must hyll you wcl nowe anyghtes. 
2565 Golding Ovids Met. i. (1593) 12 Go hil your heads. 
x6o6 J. Ravnolos Dolame/s Prim. (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his brealhle.sse body hill, exji^^ J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Latte. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay. . 
quilehill’dusbooath. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
1 . 323 Have you hilled the child up? x868 B. Brierley 
Ab-o'-th' Vate on Times 4 Things (1870) X2x Th’ owd lad 
wur hillin’ hissel up nicely. 

b. intr. Of fish; To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

• 2758 Descr. Thames 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
and other small Ksh, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise Ia>*ing their Spawn there in great 
Quantities. 

c. See Hill v.^ 2 . 

+ 2. To cover from sight ; lo hide, conceal. Obs: 

. <zxz25 After, R. 388 Herto u^le? a talc, and on iwricn 
It'.r. huleti uorbisne. 2388 Wvclif Prov. x. 12 Charile 
hillih alle synnes. CX410 Love Bouavent, Afirr, xiv. (Pyn- 
son) Ev, Our defautes and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 


C1440 CArcRAVE Life St.'Kath, iv, 1379 tVype awey bat 
blyndenesse whiche hath hilled jour sight. 

3. Comb, thilback, the covering, of the back, 
i.e. clothing {pbs^, 

*573 Tusser Htisb. x. (1878) 23 As interest or vsurle plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilback and filbellic biteth as euil. 

Hence Hilled ppl. a., covered, armed. 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 224 He sped him bider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 

Hill, v:- [f. Hill sb,'] 

I. trails. 1. To form into a hill or heap; to 
heap up ; spec, to throw up (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting purposes. 

xs8x Act 22 Eliz. c. TO § 4 Before . , such Corn or Grain 
shall^be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 2799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. xii. 266 Mr. Lloyd Is much against hilling of 
manure. 2851 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11.350 ltllune]is 
fetched from the chalk hills, .and ‘hilled ' for s or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss. S.V., I put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 2887 Blackw. June 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted. 

• fiS- heap up, amass. 

<zx6z8 Sylvester Spectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilleth. 2627-47 Feltham Resolves 
1. xxxn._io9 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fatall gold. 1660 Character Italy 12 
Another trick, .that helpeth to hill up his fatal riches, 

2. Agric. To cover and bank up the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil ; to earth up. 
(Also ahsol^ [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of Hill v.^ to cover (cf. Hele 2 a), which 
has become associated with Hill sb. 3 b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical,] 

*577 Gooce Heresbach's Hnsb. 11. (1586) 62 b, Set in 
grounde well covered with, .moulde, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaine al Winter. 2601 Holland Pliny 
I. 523 The skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. 26x2 Capt. Smith 
Map^ Virginia^ 16 When it [cornl is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 2773 Hist. Brit. Dorn. N. 
Amer. VI. tii. 223 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances : they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. 1775 Romans Florida 175 The horic 
hoe., to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
2797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them [hops]. 1862 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc, XXII. ii. 305 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3. To surround with hills, 

26x2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil’d on euery side. 

4. To cover with hills or heaps, 

xBoS J, Barlow Columh. vn. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
bill high the burden'd lands. 

. II. intr, f 6 . To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 
*538 Leland Itin. 1 . io| Cumniing to highe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hilling I passld a Mile. ibid. VII. 16 
The Soyle of the Ground is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
especially the parte of the Towne hilling toward the Castell. 
6 . To assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
Hill sb, 3 c. 

2768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they Iruffs] begin to hill, i.e. to collect 
on some dry bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Reeves, which resort to them. 2859 FolkaRD Wild- 
fowler lix. (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs liill. 
Ibid. 205 Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. form of III, Isle. 
f Hilla, Hillir, int. Obs. *= Hillo. 

- <21400-50 Alexander 1066 ‘A! hilla, baile’, quod Alex- 
ander & him a narawc hent. 2513 Douglas eEneis iir. vi. 
2 0 2 Ja, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill I 

An altar on a hill or height. 

*539 Bible (Great) 2 KingsxxWx. 5 Ministers of Baal . . lo 
burnerincence in the hylaulters [x6ix high places]. 2585 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 2x7 Sacrificing on their 
hill-alla«. 2602 J. Rhodes in Farr.S“. {1845) II. 285 
As he did [break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 
Hiller, -ern, -or, obs, ff. Elder sb.'^, the tree. 
Hrllet. rare, [f. Hill sb. + -et.] A hillock. 
2538 Leland /tin. II. 54 Conscending a Hlllet even ther by. 
2577 Harrison England 1. xxiv. (xB8i) in. 165 Neither will 
I speake of the little billets scene in manie places of our lie, 

• . they are nothing else but Tumuli or graues of former 
times. 269s Phil. Trans. XIX. 46 The three first Hillets, 
viz. the nearest to the Hole, are quite barren. 
-Hill-fort. A fort constructed on a hill. 

2833 M.. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 424 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill fort above 
the town. 2862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vii. iu. 84 The 
hill-fort of Wusota. 

b. csp. A hill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 
2852 D. Wilson /’ xr/c. Ann. (1863) II. xii. iii. 90 The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
efforts of a people in the infancy of the arts. 2871 Freeman 
Hist. Ess. Ser. i. viii. 229 That class of towns which, ^oul of 
Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and mediairal cities. 
Hillibaloo, hilliebalow, var.of Hullabaloo. 
Hilliness (hidines). [f. Hillv a. -f -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

2629 Maxweld tr. Herodian (2635) 332 By 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countne. ,1649 Bcmi • a- 

Imprtrv. Impr. (1653) 122 Reducing the 

2887 Hisszy Holiday on Road Some,. may ihmk laat 

wengK I men. 1388 Wycuf or 

filling of tLir owno tacko ond bolUo. 
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2, concr. A covering; elg. clothing, a bed-quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book ; cf. Heling 2. (In 
ME. freq. in '^x.food a7td 

CX325 Glozs. IV, de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Celt e 
hilingofhous. <:x38oWyclif.S'^/. III. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge [I. 203 hilinge}. 1388 — Proz’. 
xxi. 27 That thou take awei hilyng [1382 coueryng] fro thi 
bed. rx44o/*r(Jw/. Part/. 220/2 Hatte, hedhillynge. 1496 
Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) v. viL 204/1 Hyl}’7)geJyf's^®<^®*^”d 
helpe of frendes. X520 Lane. Wills (1857) II. 9 My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 289 They 
[partndgesl couer their egs with a soft carpet or^ hilling as 
it were of fine dust. 1657 Tomlinson Renott's Disp. 55 Th® 
hillings from many seeds. x888 Shejpield Gloss.^ Hilling^ 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3. Comb, hilling-stone, stone used for roofing. 

1660 Act 12 Chas, II, c. 4 Sched. n. Stones vocal’ Hilling 

stone the thowsand iijf. iiij^. xyax C. King Brit, Merck, 
I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skins, 
x8ix Self Instructor 422 Slate ami hilling stones. 

S[i'lli2ig‘5 vhi, sd.^ ff. Hill v,^ + -ino i .J The 
action of forming hills or heaps j esp, the earthing- 
up of plants; cf. Hill 2. 

1627-47 [see Hill v .- 1 b], X773 Iltst. Brit, Dorn, N. 
Avier, II. ii. 211 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
by hand. 1796 J- Adams Diary 12 July Wks, 1851 III, 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the com. 

Hillir: see Hilla. 

fHi'Uisb, ff. rare„ [f. Hill jA + -ish.] Of the 
nature of a hill, hill-like, hilly ; pertaining to a hill. 

X583 Stanyhurst ALneis i. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty 
. . Mewed vp theese reueler.s coupt in strong dungeon hilHsh 
[cf. Hilden], 1609 Heywoqd Brit, Troy vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish lawes Riuers of 
Waters, mixt with purple gore, X631 Markham Weald 0/ 
Kent II. i.(i668) 6 It is notsohillishand sliding as the Weald, 

HiU-man, hillmau. 

1. a. One who frequents the hills; spec, applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters (cf. Camekonian and 
Hill-folk), b. An inhabitant of a hill-country, a 
mountaineer: applied to the hill-tribes of India, etc. 

£•2830 J. Train in Scott Old Mart, Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians. X859 Lang Wand, 
India 6 A sort of sedan-chair carried by four hill men. 1893 
Archsol. LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove tne 
bravest of the hillmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2. One of the hill -folk (b ) ; an elf or troll. 

X882 Child Ballads 1. viu 90/2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid, 
x88j Ibid. It. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
CMies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3. spec. a. (See quot. 1851.) b. A miner, a 
slate quarryman [cf. Ger. bergntann], c. A hill- 
climbcr. 

xB5x Mavhew Lend, Labour (1861) II. 172 The labourers 
..paid by the foreman or forewoman of the dust-he^, com- 
monly called hill-man or hill-woman. 1865 J.T. F- Turner 
Slate Quarries 13 The cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather, a 1885 Shairp in W. Knight Life (1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day five or six 
set out on a race from our door, .to the top of Fairfield. 

XCillo, hilloa (hi'b, hilou*), hit, {sb^ [Cf. 
Hallo ; see also Hilla.] A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person ; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

1602 Shaks.' Ham. 1. v, 115 Hor. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. Hillo,ho.ho, boy ; come bird, come. 1751 Smollett 
Per, Pic. (1770) I, ii. 12 The publican. .rebellowed in the 
same tone . . ‘ Hilloah*. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
‘Hilloa, within 1 ’ shouted Essper. 1873 Black /’ r. Thule 
xix, ‘ Hillo, Lavender !' he said, in a tone of surprise, 
b. sb. As a name for this call. 

1823 Byron Island it. xviii, And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse ‘ Hillo !' 

Hillock (hi-bk), sb. [f. Hill sb. + -ook.] 

.1. A little hill. ^ 

X382 Wyclif yer. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalem an erthe 
hiUoc. 1529 More Comf, a^st. Trib. i. Wks. 1143/2 Where as 
with a ver>’e fieble fayth & a fa>’nte, we shall be scant hable 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C, 
Warres 521 The Ground easily swelling Into little Hillocks. 
1732 Lediard Seihos II. vii. 18 Upon. .the plain. .were a 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 27X 
We got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road. 

2. A small mound or heap of earth, stones, or 
the like. 

xtSz Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 51 Loo 1 this hillok [1388 heep] 
ana the stoon that I haue rend bitwLxe me and thee, witnes 
shal be; this hilloc and the stoon ben into witnessyng. 
1538 Leland Itin. III. 129 The Partition of the Shire a Mile 
and more by Northe West from Simon’s Bathe at the Towres. 
These Toutcs be round Hillokkes of Yerth sette for Limites. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 126, 1 beheld a great number of 
hillocks or small pyramids, resembling hay-cocks, . . 1 knew 
them to be the nests of the crocodile, 1875 LyelPs Princ. 
Geol. (ed. 12) II. iii. xlvu. 553 Just as the African sand- 
winds. .raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dead 
camel exposed on the surface of the desert. 

■f 3. A hump, bump, protuberance, or prominence 
on any surface. Ohs. 

CX520 Andrew Noble Lvfe dj, The Kamell is a lothly 
beste, and bathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1665 Hooke 
Micro^. 35 At the upper part of the drop ., there usually 
was made some one or more little Hillocks pr Prominences. 
x6^ Culfepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. l iL 3 To tell mens 
Fortunes from the Lines and Hillocks in their Hands. 
Hence Hi’Uock v. trans., to raise into a hillock, 
to heap up; HUlocked (hi*bkt) ppl. a. 


X79X CowPER Odyss, V. 589 The suffering Chief. . occupying 
soon The middle space hillock’d it high with leaves. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) xo/i Fill up the furrow's ’tween 
the billock’d graves. F. M. Lvdlow Liltle Brother 

91 On the pathless field of the hillocked sea. 

Hillocky (hi*bki); a. [f. prec. + -y.] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by hillocks. 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Hilled^, full of Hillocks or little 
Hills. 1831 J. Wilson in XXIX. 288. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mi. Royal II. x. 229 They crossed a bit of 
hillocky common. 

t Hillous, ff. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Hill sb. + 
-ous.] Hilly. 

1550 Decree Chane. Lancashire in T. Baines Hist. Lane, 
(7870) II. 46 The way., is very foul, painful and hillous. 
Hill-side. The lateral slope of a hill. 

? a X400 A rlhur 369 He went ouer to J>e hulle syde. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Milton Educ, Wks. (1847) 99/2, I shall 
. . conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble Education. iSro Scott 
L ady of L, v. x,The next [breath of windj but swept a lone 
hill-side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

aiirib. 1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (t875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 1890 Daily News yo Dec. 
5/6 The name ‘ Hillside men * . . applied to the Fenians. 
Hence Hillsi'der. 

X898 Daily News 22 Mar. 3/5 To object to any money 
bein^ given to a poor hillsider. 

Hxll-top. The top or summit of a hill. 

*530 Palsgr. 23t/x Hyll toppe, crespe or creste de mon- 
iaigne, 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb. 1W7 Milton P, L, viii. 520 The amorous Bird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevnlng Starr On 
hU Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 1784 Cowper Task 
J. 222 'Tis perched upon the green hill top, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 407 The sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

atlrib. 1893 Grant White in Wesim. Gas, 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. X897 
Daily Netvs 3 June 5,6 The lighting of the hill-top bonfires. 

Hi*llward, adv. and adj. [f. Hill sb. + -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards the hill. 

(In quot. 1570, phrase * down the hill ’ with postposition.) 
[c 1570 Pride fy Lowt. (1841) 9 Mee thought 1 had espied 
A thing come downe the hlUvard toward me.] 

B. ff^‘. .That faces towards a hill. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par, III. iv. 296 A house . . whose 
hillward side Is midst the vines. 

Hvll-womau. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe ; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard: cf. Hill-man la, 3a. 

x8sx Mayhew Lend, Labour (i86x) II. 173/2 The perqui- 
sites of the hill-man or btll-W'oman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, etc, x^s Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv, 
X09 An aged grey-bmred hlllwoman. 

t Hi'Uwoti;. Obs, [f. Hill jA + Wort.] An 
old name of Pennyroyal (or? of Wild Thyme), 
cxooo tElfric Gloss, in Wr.-WQlckcr 133/34 Samum^ hyl* 
wurt. Ibid. 137/2 Pollesia^ hyhvyrt. c 1265 Voc, Plants 
ibid, sss/i Puiegium, puhol, hulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 Pule^um, hullcwort, 1528 Paynell Salerjte^s 
Re^m. X it), Hyll worte.. taken with ^vyne purgeth blacke 
coler. 1597 Gerardc Herbal Hilvjort is Puliol moun- 
taine. 

HiUy (hi-li), «. [f. Hill sb. -h -y.] 

1, Characterized by hills; abounding in hills. 

^ 43 *-So *r. Hidden (Rolls) I. 333 )?e lond is..wib-ynne 

hilly and sondy, 1523 Fiizherd. Husb. § 6 Oxen -w)’! plowc 
. .vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyll stande stilL 
1625 N. Carpenter Geo^. Del. 11. x. (1635) 173 Some plaine 
countries neere the .. Pole may be colder then some hilly 
Regions neere the .^qualour, 1738 WESLE^' Ps. exxv. ii, As 
round Jerusalem The if illy Bulwarks rise. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxx, The hilUer regions of Dumfriesshire. 

1635 J. Hayward Xx. Biondls Banish'd Virg-. 22 Her 
dainty hands.. delicately hilly, and lasciviously dimpled. 

2, Of the nature of a hill ; elevated ; steep. 

1390 Gower Conf. I, 25 The ston which fro the huUy stage 

He syh doun falle on hat ymage. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 57 b, Rivers, .are swift, .because they run downe from 
an billy place, 1577-87 Harrison England j. xii. in Holin- 
shed 1 . 60/1 First 01 all vpon the east side of thehaoenagreat 
hillie point called Do^vnesend, 1622 Fletcher Prophetess 
V. ii, Better to have liv’d Poor and obscure, and never scal’d 
the top Of hilly empire. 1768 J. Byron - 4 <rc. Wageria Narr, 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promontories. 

b. Hill-like. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. i Graves of Giants 
underhilly and heavy coverings, 1697DRYDEN Virg.Georg, 
II. 481 A hilly Heap of Stones, 
f 3. Belonging to the hills ; hill-dwelling. Ois. 
jG,, j. Havwakd tr. JSiondt's Ercjnena 168 Foure moun- 
tainc Swaines or hitlie-men. 1698 Fryer E. India f[ P. 
^75 Tfapush these Hilly People are of a rougher Temper. 
Hillyer, var. of Hellieb, tiler. 

IJHilsa, hilsah (hj-lsa). £. Ind. [Hindi 
liilsa.'] ‘ A rich and savoury fish of the shad kind 
{filupca ilisha) ’ found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn. 
(Yule.) 

iBio T. W1LHAMSON E. Ind. Vade M. II. zsi (Y.) The 
hilsah (or sable-fisb) seems to be midway betw’cen a mackerel 
and a salmon.^ 1879 F. Pqllok Burmah I. 4 
The most delicious fish, such as the pomfret, hilsa, mango. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. Also I hilt©, 1-5 hylt, 1-6 
hylte, liiUe,(3 Z<y^h0olto, helte), 4 hu.lt, 5 Sc, 
helt. [OE. hilt str. n. and m.,=*MDn. /tell, IiiU 
m., ON. hjalt str. n; ; also ^x7/cwk, fem., corresp. 
to OS. liilta (MLG. hilte, MDu. /ulte, hilte) f., 
OHG. helza (MHG. helze) wk. f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTeut. *ke/loz — hilUZi neuter 


.f-stem; the latter OTeut. *ht7ljbti~\ of uncertain 
origin ; not connected with ^old vb. (Thence OF. 
/leit, IteUe, later heui, hett, /leutej It, elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.)] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger, 

Beaiuulf (Z.) 1669 Ic hilt hanan feondum atferede. 
cxooo/Elfric F«!V. in Wr.-Wuleker 142/15 Capulum, hike! 
£X205 Lay. 1559 pa brae hat sweord .. Kiht bi here hike. 
13.. Gaw.^Gr. Knt. 1594 Hit hym vp to fe fault. 14.. AV 
BcuesiQ..'\ 4313 pe hylte was a charbocle ston. xssoPalscr. 
531/2 Hylte of a swerde, poignee. 1590 Sir J. Smyth DUe. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-house hilts. 1642 Fuller Holy ep Prof. Si. ii. xix. 127 
He that hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throat ere night. 1692 Sir W. Hore Ftne, 
ing Master 2 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pomell, jhe Handle, and the Shell. 1847 James J. Marston 
Hall viii, The Duke '., laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword. 

+ b. Formerly often in plural^ with same sense. 
Beowulf {Z.) 1615 pa hilt somod since fage, aiwsSal. 
ffSat.e^\p Ofer 3 a byrjena blicaSSa hiltas. cr xooo ^Elfric 
judg, lii. 22 pa hiltan eodon into h^^m innojje. rx4oo Jfr- 
layne 116 Gaffe hym p’ hiltis in his hande. CX450 Merlin 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hilles, and . . yaf it to the 
Archebisshopp. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 68 lie run him 
vp to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 1632 J. Hayivard (r, 
BiondVs Eromena 20 In whose belly, she . . buried the 
Poyniard up to the nilts. 1753 L. M. Xx. Du Boseps Ac^ 
compl. Worn. II. 205 The sword.. bent to the very hilts, 
t c. By extension, a sword-stick or foil. Obs. 
x6oo B. JoNSON Case is alt. n. iv, Let’s to some exercise 
or other, my hearts. Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play? 

2. The handle or haft of any other weapon or tool. 

1573-80 Baret A/v. H 454 The Hilt, or handle of any 

toole or weapon, manubrium. 1848 Lytton Harold it. 1, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hilt adorned by 
precious stones. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. xiv.27s 
Unnecessary.. to shew even the hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases, f By these hilts ; a form of assevera- 
tion. + Loose lit the hilts : unreliable, conjugally 
unfaithful. Up to the hilt (fx hilts')", completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in iv. 230 Seuen, by these Hilts, 
or 1 am a Villaine else. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. 
iii, ’Tis not, 1 fear To fight with him, by these hilts 1 1650 
Howf.ll Cotgrave's Diet. Ep. Ded., In French Cocu is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilts. 1682 Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (17x4) 136 It’s no matter, 
she’s loose i’ tb’ Hilts, by Heaven. xMy R. L'Estrancb 
A71SW. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to the Hilts. 
1823 Byron y 7 {att xt. Ivii, A modem Ancient Pistol— by 
the hilts I 1W2 Lo 7 id. Rer>. 16 Aug. 135 The original state- 
ments ..have been proved— if we may say so— up to the 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn 7 'hicker fhait Wafer UL (1884) xS 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Comb, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt. 

1874 BovTtLi, Arms ^ Ar77t. \, 80 At the two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword 
commonly displays . . the head of a Hon or . . an eagle. 
Hence HiTtless ff., without a hilt, 
cxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker X42/34 Ettsis, hiltleas sweord. 
Hilt,?', [f. prec. sb.] iratts. To furnish or fit 
with a hilt ; to provide a hilt for. 

X813 Scott Trien7t, in. xxvH, All the ore he deign’d 
to hoard Inlays his helm, and blits his sword. x8z2 — 
Nigel xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hilled with buck’s-horn. 
1B74 Boutell ^ Ar7n, ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 

of hilling a sword. 

Hence HiTting vhl. sb., concr. material for hilts. 
189^ Daily Nexvs 25 Jan. 9/5 Prices of hilling are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of Hild v, Ohs., to flay; obs. or dial, 
f. held, pa. t. of Hold v, 

Hi'lted, ff. [f. Hilt sb. and v. + -ed.] Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt ; in Her., haring 
a hilt of a different tincture from the blade. 

Beovntlf (Z.) 2987 Heard swjTd hilled. looa IF/// <f 
Wulfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Twa seolfor hilled 
sweord. X636 Davenant Platon. Lovers Wks. (1673) 4x0 
A brace of massie hilled Rogues, 1766 Potcut Heraldry 
(1787) iM Ruby, two Swords in Saltier Pearl, pomcled and 
hiked Topaz. 1850 Blackie uEsckyhis I. 95, I can also 
bold a hiked dagger. 

11 Hilnm (hsi-lcm), [L. hilum little thing, 
trifle ; according to Festus, thought to have orig. 
meant ^ that which adheres to a bean ' ; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2).] 
f 1. Something very minute. Obs. 
x6s9 F). Pell htipr. Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer hilum of goodness in them. 

2. Bot. The point of attachment of a seed to Jts 
seed-vessel ; the scar on the ripe seed. 

X753. Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hilutn^ a word used by 
botanists to express the blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called by us the eye of the bean. 1830 Lindley Nat-byst. 
Bot. 115 Seeds .. with a smooth shining coat, and * 
imie hilum, 1880 Gray Stimet. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 
simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

D, A similar mark on a Starch-granule. C. in® 
aperture in the extine of a pollen grain ’ iSyd. Soc. 
Lex). • ^ . 

1867 J. Hogg Microse. ir. 1. 341 Most of the [o 

starch] have a circular spot, termed the hilum, around wnicn 
a large number of curved lines arrange themselves. . 

3. a. Anat. s=Hilus. ‘ Applied also to certain 

small apertures and depressions * {Syd. Soc. Lctc.U 
b. Bath, ‘ A term for a small flattened stapbyr 
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loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
bean * Soc, I.ex.\ 

c, A little opening in the statoblast of a sponge. 
1887 SoLLAS in Ettcycl. BriU XXII. 424 \Sponge$) On one 
side of the capsule is a hilum which leads into the interior. 

[| Stilus (hsidf^s). Anat. [mod.Lat., altered from 
Hilum.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system ; 
a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Attain 528 The spleen .. is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally ; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
fissure or hilus m which the vessels enter. i88i Mivart 
Cai 233 This tube . . emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surface, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hilve, obs. f. Helve. Hily, obs. f. Highly. 
Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron.y ^rd sing, 
inasc. (and dai.-acctts. Forms : i- him; 

also i“6 hym (rarely 2-4 heom, 4-5 hem,hime, 
horn, 5 ham, 5-6 hyme). [OE. hwty dat. sing., 
masc. and neuter, of He, It ; cognate with OFris. 
him (MDu. heme^ henti him^ Du. hari), and parallel 
in inflexion to OS. and OHG. irntt^ imo (MLG. 
imCy c;;«, MHG. T7«(e, Ger. ihnC^y Goth. imma. 
In loth c. (as in the parallel hcrt hem')^ the dative 
appears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
hine in north-midl, dialect ; by 1150 him had sup- 
planted hine in north and midi., and before 1400 
had become the general literary form, though some 
south-western writers of the isth c. retained hinj 
hen^ which, in the form *«, is still cur- 

rent in southern dialect speech : see Hin. (So 
in late OFris. him took the place of hine^ hin\ 
and in MDu., the dat. heme^ hem^ him^ intruded 
upon the orig. accus. hiiif hen ; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. hetnP^ But while him thus be- 
came both dative and accusative in the masculine, 
in the neuter the accusative hit^ it survived, and at 
length superseded the dative, as in the modern 
‘give it a push’. Thus, from being originally 
dative masc, and neuter, him is now dat, and acc. 
masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the mod.Ger. restriction 
of ihm to living beings.] 

I. 1. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective in- 
direct and direct) of He. Also as antecedent pvon, 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
He 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

a. Dative or indirect object »= to him. ( = L. e;, 
Hit, Ger. ihm.) 

855 O. E. Chron.y Him i»a Carl Francna cyntng his dohtor 
Seafhim to cuene. 971 Btickl. Horn, iti Eall..b«t him., 
waes. .leofost to ajenne. ciooo Gosp. Nicod. vi, Se Haslend 
hym andswarode and cwseb* ^ **7S Coti. Horn, sst Uton 
wircan him aemace him to fultume. e 1*05 Lay. 143 pe king 
heuede ane douter, be him was swibe deore. 1297 -R- Glouc. 
(1724)31 pe kyng of France. .bad hire fader graunt hym be 
code Cordeille. a 1300 Cursor M. 1360 (G6tt.) pis es be oyle 
bat was hight hime [z/.r. hyme]. C1385 Chaucer Z. G. /F. 
Frol. 368 Him repenteth outrely of this, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
1854 Iff ye send horn bat semly bat I sew fore. 1509 Barclay 
Skyp of Folys (1874) I. 56 Wei is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hxtsb. i. (1586) 8 b, 
n'o] cary and transport such thinges as him listcth. 1671 
Milton P. R. ii. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cherith stood. 176^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth him five pounds a year. 
185* Tennyson Odt IVtllington vi. 13 O give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous riles. 

b. Governed by a preposition. 

O. E. Ckroit. an. 838 Herebryht aldormon .. end 
monige mid him. ciozo Rule St. Be/tet (Logeman) 29 
ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan heom. a 1x75 Coti. 
Horn. 237 per cumeS pe haU engles him to. c 1300 Cursor 
M. 22498 (Edin.) poru dred of hem was don on rod. 1340 
Ayenh. 62 He hep zuich a lac ine him. 136* Lancl. P. PL 
A. I. 99 Holden with hem and with heore [B. wip him & with 
hir]. ^1386 Chaucer Matt of Lazvs T, 460 Fflemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 1526 Pllgr. Perf. (W. deW. 
1531) 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarche 4734 The Landis Lord . . cleiks tyll 
him ane herield hors. ^1645 Howell Zr//. (1650) II. 116 
From him whom I trust God defend me. 1710 Hearne 
Collect. 28 Mar. (O. H.S.) II. 368 We have, .a folio Edition 
of him. 1856 Sat, Rev. II. 274/1 We have little to add to 
the knowledge of him which readers, .already possess. 

t C. Absolute constr. After L. ablative absolute : 
now expressed by nominative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Mark v. 35 Him pa syt sprecendum hi 
comon. HattonGosp.'iSA^., Hym pa gyt sprzecenden 

hio comen. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiri. 280 Hym willynge 
pat alle men wende he were pat he is noujte. 1382 Wyclif 
fohn viii. 30 Him spekinge ihes thingis, many men bileued- 
en in to him. 

d. Accusative ax direct object. eum; ilium, 

Ger. ihn, OE. hine.) 

(The 10th c. instances were probably felt as dative.) 
fe 97 S Rus/iw. Gosp. Malt. xvii. 5 Him je ^eheraS \^Lind{sf., 
Hatt.^ hine ; .Ags. G., hyne]. Ibid, xviii. 32 pa secze^de 
him dryhlen his [L., ff., hine; G.,hyne-1 eii^ O. £. 
C/tron. (Laud MS.) an. 654 Him luuede al peode. Ibid. an. 
1114 p®t he sceolde him laeden to Cantw.'irabjTjg and bl^t- 
son him to biscop. <miS4 /bid. an.ii4oy ii Hehelde him for 
fader and he him for sune. cisi&Lamb. //t?7/L59pelauerd 

VoL. V. 


pet him wrohle. *250 Gen, ^ Ex, 209 God bar him in-to 
paradis. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 46s He held cuir agane 
the king, And hatit hyme atour all thing, c 2430 Two 
Cookery'bks. 18 Take a Capoun,' and make hem clene, & 
sethe hym in Water. 1548 Hall Chrott,, Edzv. 222 b, 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hys over the sea into 
Fraunce. 1^97 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 11. iii. 32 And him ,'0 
wondrous ! him, O Miracle of Men 1 Him did you leaue . . 
vn»seconded by you, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 
32 What has he done that mas'r should sell him ? 

+ ©. Redundant before sb. Obs. rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knits T, 475 For Jalousie and fere of hym 
Atcite, — Merck. T, 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. 

2 . Formerly put also for other than male beings. 
+ a. Him was in OE. the dative of the neuter 

hit. It, as well as of He. This use came down to 
the 1 7th c. esp. with a preposition ; later use sub- 
stitutes it. 

e uj^Lamb. Hom.Z^ OH haueShuppen him Hhtnesse and 
softnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724). 43 pe see gop al abouten 
hym [Ireland] eke as ich vnderstonde. Ibid. 49 per nes in 
al [)e world swerd hym yliche. c^y'^Zai le hreine 210 
A htel maiden*childe. .And a pel him about. CX400 Maun> 
r»EV. i. (Roxb.) 4 It takes in to him xl ober ryuers, c 1425 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 26 pou scnalt write pe digitte 
ouer pe hede ofpe neper figure .. and sett pe articulle next 
hym toward be lyft side, \V. Cunningham Cosmogr. 

Glasse 41 The Fire conteyneth in him the Acre. 16x2 
Brinsley Zud. Lit. vHI. (1627) 93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case : and if there be an Adlectiue or Participle with 
him, then I must English them next. 

b. Him occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME,) grammatically masculine, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc. pronoun. Still common 
in southern dial. In standard Eng. now only with 
things personified as mascnline : cf. He 2. 

c 1420 Citron. Vilod, st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my soule 
to pe j Bryng hym to py joy. iS26Tindale Matt, xviti. 9 Yff 
. . thy fote geve the an occasion of evyll, cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. — i Cor, ix. 27 , 1 tame my body and brynge 
hym into subieccion. 2545 Ascham Toxop/t. (Arb.) jip 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wall, 
for that wyll make hym moystc and weke. 2558 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 25 b, This herbe If you cannot get 
him alwayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie, 26^9 in C. Kerry 
Ch. Si. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 54 For mooving the pulpit 
and setting him lower. 2667 Milton P. Z. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. Mod. 
(Personif.) Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. Mod. 

(Gardener says of mowjng-machine)*He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir ; it’s two years since be %vas done ; I remember their 
putting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
foundry’, 

3 , For the nominative : esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after be. 

Common in colIo<iuiaI lang. from end of i6tb c. Dialect- 
all^ the use of him for he extends to all constructions in 
which French uses tui for it. The construction than him 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 623 Hym that she chesitb he 
shal hire han a swithe. £^15x5 Cocke LorelVs B. 4 Here Is 
gylys logeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
2605 Shaks. Jlfacb. v, viH. 34 And damnd be him, that 
first cries hold, enough. 2610— Temp. v. k 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted .. but 
chiefly Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Lord Gonzallo. 
1698 Vanbrugh Prov. IVife 11. 1, But sure it can’t be him. 
*759 Johnson Dissert. Grk. Comedy Wks. i8i6 III. 20 
No man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 2764 Wesley Jiml. 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him? 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 137 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. AVks. VIII. 
310 Is it him ? 2840 Barham Leg,, Jackdaw, Heed- 
less of grammar, they all cried, * That’s himl’ 2893 
Northumbtd. Gloss, s.v., Him an* mc’.s gannin*. 

II. 4 , Rejlexive = himself, to himself, (s=L. 
sibi, se, Ger. stch.) 

a. ' Dative with trans. vb., or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambignous.) 

c 855 O. E. Chron, an. 853 He . . hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. c 2000 Gen. vL 2 Codes beam , . namon him 

wif. a 227s Cott. Horn. 227 He wolde of pise cynne him 
moder aeceosen. c 2205 Imy. 6356 Pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him ichaes. c-1230 Gen. er Ex. 437 He made 
him mani3e fon. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 55 The aungelle before 
hym made hym to stande. 2605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear’t before 
him. 2726 Addison Freeholder No. 41 (Seager) By this 
means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. Mod. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. 

b. Formerly much used with intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including be), sometimes also 
with trans. verbs, app. in the sense 'for* or 'as to 
himself’; where, according to modem notions, .it 
is superfluous. Obs. (or rare archaism.) 

Battle of Maldon ii Eac him ^voldcEadnc his ealdre 
^claeslan. c xooo iEcrRic Gen. xviii. 8 Abraham stod him ' 
under pam treowe. — Deut. xxiv. 5 Beo him set ham. 
c\\7S Lamb. Horn. 27 pe unclene past pe ge? him of pan ■ 
sunfulle mon. c 1200 OiiiiiN 229 ^canje for himm ham. | 
c X20S Lay. 532 pe king him com riden. ibid. 25555 pa pe 
king him awoc. a 2225 St. Marker. 4 He. .ferde him so 33 en 
into antioche. a 2300 Cursor M. 5235 (GCtt.) loseph had 
him sonis tuin. c 2300 Havelok^Z^ Quaime the Erl godrich 
him herde Of pat mayden, hw wel she ferde. c 2340 Cursor 
M. 405s (Fairf.) loseph him saghe a nijt in squeuen. Ibid. 
14333 (Fairf.i Ihesus him loked vn-lo pe lift. 02380 Sir 
Fentvth. 504s par as pat schry n hym was. r 2420 Chron. Vilod. 
st. S65 pis tempest obeyelh hjTn no more me to, Shipmon, 
pen hit dothe to pe, ^1630 Milton 21 Then lies 
him meekly down fast by his brethren’s ride. 


c. Accusative or direct object, arch, and poetic. 
4 " 117s Lamb. Horn. 109 pe^ aide niei him witan iwis pone 
deo. fx*7S Lay. 30574 Brian him [02205 hine] bi-pohte. 
e 2386 Chaucer Knits T. 551 He chaunged his array And 
cladde hym as a poure laborer. ^2450 Lydg. Secrees 2253 
So shulde a kyng . , Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lowe 
degre. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 482 Ricbarde 
the duke of normandy..recomendeth hym humbly to you. 
2S4p Cornpl, Scot. 218 Quhou he suld vse hym touart his 
maister. 2620 Frier Rush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
2823 Giaour 68 He who hath bent him o’er the dead. 

2820 Keats St, Agnes xiii, He found him in a little moon- 
light room. 

6 . quasi-/^. Male person, man. Cf. He 6 . 

}B8o Trollope Duke's Childr. (Tauchn.) 1 . 94 That other 
him is the person she loves. 1884 Gilbert Orig. Plays 229 
‘Mr. F. shall introduce him,’ ‘It ain’t a him, It’s a her.’ 
2898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7 The chances against her 
‘getting him ’, and her disinclination to wed any other ‘him’. 

6. Him one, alone, by himself, alone: see One, 
Alone, Him self', see Himself, Self. 
Himalayan (himaday^, inca redly hima- 
l^i*an), a. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. kima snow + dlaya 
dwelling, abode) + -an. The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
and containing the highest summits in the world. 
Hence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Fine, or Neoza Pine, Finns Gerardiana, a 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about 100 edible seeds or nuts; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. Primula sikkintensis. H. Rhubarb, 

Rheum nohile, and other species. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 979/x Himalayan Rhubarb. 2878 R. N, 
CusT Mod. Langs. E. Iitd. 119 At this point. .1 leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. 1882 
Garden ji Mar. ijx/i This lovely Himalayan Primrose. 

2 . Jig. Like avast mountain in weight and bulk; 
enormous, gigantic. 

2878 N. Anter. Rev. CXXVI. 500 The North, as the 
wealthy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 
debt. 

(1 Hima*ntopus. Ornith. [L., a. Gr. I/zofto- 
irour the stilt, 1, /^dr, i/zqft-, thong, strap + vovs 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds ; the stilts. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Himantopus . . the name of a 
water bird, very remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its legs. 2789 G. White Selborne ii. xlviii. (2855) 293 
The flamingo . . bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topuR. 187s Darwin in Life ff Lett, (1887) II. 97 The 
Himantopus. .is very variable in the length of its legs. 

11 HimatioiX (himce'tipn), [Gr. Ifidnov.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks: ‘an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right ' 
(Liddell & Scott). 

2850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Ane. Art § 301 (td. 2)^339 
Important passages in life., reception of the manly himation, 
marriages, journeys. Ibid. § 337 (ed. 2) 399 The Himation 
was a Targe square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm %wiich held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 2869 W. Smith's Diet. Gr. «i- Rom. Antiy. (ed. 

2) 1173/t It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 
2879 Geo. Eliot 7 '^rz>. Such ii. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation. 

Himme, himne, ohs. ff. Hem v,^, Hyjin. 

+ Himpy z'- Obs. or dial. Also 6 bymp(e. 
[Found first in i6th c. ; identical with Ger. dial. 
humpen, hiimpen, himpen. Da. dial, hompen to 
hobble.] intr. To limp, to hobble. 

*533 More Confut. Bamesym. Wks. 766/1 If. .the good 
wyfe of the botlell of Botolphs warfe, that, .halteth both in 
body and soule , . would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Bams [etc.]. 2542 Ud all Erasm. 

Apopk. iBo Lame of one leg, and bimping all his dayes. 
Ibid, 2o 6 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remain. 2552 Huloet, Hympe, loke in 
halt, a 2825 Forby Voe. E. Anglia, Himp, to limp. 

Hence + Himp-balt [cf. OE. letup-halt (Corpus 
GL), laempihalt (Epinal), ‘lurdus’], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

*533 More Confut. Barnes vni. Wks. 770/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt hjs hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that It were in dede for me. 
i’HilupIe (bimp’l), 2/. Obs. or dial. [Inform 
a dim. or fieq. of prec, : identical with MHG. 
hiimpelen, himfelen, Ger. humpeln, hiimpeln, 
mod.Du. hompeleii to hobble, dial. Eng. hotnple, 
.Sc. Hdmple ; cf. MDu. humpelare a limper.J 


= Himp v. 

2656 Blount Glossogr ., To Htrnple , to halt, u-^ed in the 
North of England. 2658 Phillips, IJimpie, m old ...axon 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 1722 in Bailer 

Himself (himse*IO» Forms: see bZLT. 

[f. Him dai.’acc. pers. pron. -i- Self. ^ Sdf was 
orig. an adj. which could be inflected m concor 
with any case of the pron. For the earlier con- 
stnictions see Self.] , 

I. Emphatic use. = Very him, verv* he, that ^ cry 

man, elc. = L. , v t • *: 

1. As emphatic dative ^d (later) objective. 

rrhe OE. accusative was . 

C&93 K. /ElfreD Ores , v- x \\ i . 5 * [Antoniusl forlrt^Octa- 
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uianuses swostor and him selfum onbead & openne 

feondscipe. cZg'j — Gregory's Past.yLsx. too He waes on 
himselfum mid oajs halgan gastes m^gene swiSe heallce up- 
abrojden, 1535 Coverdale 3 Macc. viii. 7 They toke him 
self alyue. 

2 . Standing ' in apposition ■with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

(Originally and self Nvere unconnected syntactically, 
jr//" being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
him was a dative as in Him 4 b ; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of self to him^ 

£•897 K. ^Elfred Gregorys Past, xiv. 90 Da scylde he se 
him self mr nyste. c 1000 Gospel Nicod, xxxiv, Pilatus . . 
hym sylf awrat ealle \ya. ^**75 Horn, He 

heo dude him seolf. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 195 He wollde ben 
himm sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3^7 
He was ryche h^m sulf. a 1300 Cursor iJf. 173 lesu cnst 
him selue [r/.r/*. him-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelue. £1300 Beket 274 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute. £‘1400 Destr, Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon was surly enarmyt. 1513 hloRE in 
Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. mSSS — Edw. V (1641) s A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1581 Pettie Guazzds Cw. Conv. n. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh at it. 
1596 Shaks. hferclt. V, in. i. 82 A third cannot be malcht, 
vnlesse the diuell himselfe turne lew. 1776 Trial 0/ Nundo- 
comar f)/2 Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 3869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 50 Not Wolsey him- 
self could find more magnificent pleas. 

3 . With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 
himself iViVing its place, arch. 

{—OK.hesslfhesel/et.) 

c 1000 Sec. Laws of Canute c. 30 § 3 (Schmid) Nime fife 
and beo he \v.r. him] sylfa syxta. Ibid, § 7 Nime him fif.. 
and beo him sylf sixta. C1200 7r/«. Co//. 121 Alsehim 
self seiS. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 12 Mony was J>e gode body 
|).at hym selfslou J>at day. 138S Wv'clip Hah. i. 13 A more 
lUst man than hymsilf [1382 than hym]. 3535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I.6Siclikeas him sell. 16x9 Crt, Times ^as. I 
(1849) H. 120 Sir Edward Villiers told him himself was the 
man. 3719 J. Richardson Art Critic. 188 But Himself is 
seen throughout most apparently. i854 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by himself. To be 
himself', to be in his normal condition of mind and 
body: see Self, 

3S26T1NDALC yohn\\. isTherfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfe a lone, 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, it. 
iii. 24, 1 am the dogge ; no, the dogge is himselfe, and I am 
the dogge : oh, the dogge is me, and 1 am my selfe. 1690 
Locke Hum. Vnd. 11. xxvii. (1695) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is besides himself . . as if .. the self 
same Person was no .longer in that^ Man, 1700 Ciboer 
Shdksls Rich. Ill, v. iii, Richard’s himself again, a 1716 
South (J.), For one man to see another so much himself as to 
sigh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.]. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. iv. iv, He will not be Thou, but 
must and will be Himself. 1862 Loud, Rev. 50 Aug. 188 He 
would soon be himself again. 1866 Liddon Bamft^ Lect. 
i. § z (1875) 5 His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. sibi , se •, Otz.sich, 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. •\Him- 
selfward, toward himself (see -waud). 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark nt. 24 Gif his riceonhirn sylfum bi5 
to-dajled. ^“1x75 Lamb. Horn. 61 Efre mid him solue to 
wunen. c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. i338_God him 3or hi him-seluen 
swor. c 3400 A Pol. Loll. 60 God is al rijtfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 Tindale Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
sayde [etc.]. 3^9 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Let 
no man idely liue to himselfwarde. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
ff Epigr. (1867) 141 Euery man for him self, and god for v.s 
all. i6o7SHAKS.C(7r. v.ii. iix He that hath a will to die bj’ 
himselfe, feares it not from another. 3700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. East Indt 10 If he designs to have it to himself again. 
*79S.Macseill Will 4- Jean ii. ix, Will. .Had some battles 
wi’himsel. x8o9'Xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 48 Charlem.ngne 
. .created for himself the means of which he availed himself. 
Mod. He gave himself a treat. 

6. Accusative or direct object. 
c 317s Lamb. Horn. 75 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
henne. ex2oo Vices 4- Virtues iix Dat he sceawede him 
selu. <1x225 /l«£r. /T. 56 Dauid.-forjethimsuluen. <1x300 
Cursor M. 160S Quen he to pin him-selfen did For his 
choslinges on rod-tre. c x4to Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS.) Makynge hym selfen god. 1582 N. Liche- 
riELD tr. Castanheda' s Cong. E. Ind. vii. 17 b, Pcrswaded the 
Captaine generall, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. x6os Land. Prodigal i. i. The sea . .borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
2635 J- V. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 22 He could 

hardly . .beleeve himselfe ; opening therefore his eyes better. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Markxit. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F, 544 
[HeJ bad him with good heart sustain himself. 

III. 6. quasi-j^. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 89 Your King, whom he desires to 
make another Himselfe. x8i6 Keatince Trav.(xSiy) I. 320 
Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace : indeed he 
had much the appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about him. 

IV. From the 14th c. there has been a tendency 
to treat self as a sb. ( = person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive his for him. This is 
prevalent in the dialects' but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. inter\'enes, as his 
own, very, good, true, self See Self, 

13.. Cursor Mundi ts 6 i 6 <G6tt.) His hali .self all suett. 
cxuo Ibid. 1726 (Fairf.) Noe..wro5t his-self \Cotl. he 
self; himself] in M labour. CX340 Ibid. 340S (Fairf.) 
pat we may vr\\> his-seluen wone [other texts him-self, 
him seluen]. 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 455 Who .. 
his owne self forgetith. 1508 Fjsher 7 Penjt. Ps. cu. 
Wks, (1876) i8s Also what domage his selfe sholde endure. 


X562 Turner Herbal ii. 40 b, Matthiolus . . erreth . . much 
more hys selfe. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 573 A Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus. .built for hts owne selfe. 
1653 Gloria 4* Narcissus I. iii Although he were on 
horicback and his selfe on foot. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
iv. i, ‘ Is not that Lord Lowersdale?’ * His very self.’ ^ 1832 
W.STEFHENSONG<*/«Ae<3</Zo£<i//’<rmx48 He bang’d his-sel. 
1838 Dickens /WirA. Afj(C^',xxxiv,Gorging his-self with Wttles. 
Himward, -tvards, orig*. io him-wardis, to- 
wards him : see “Avard. 

1563 Ord. Pub. Fast in Liiurg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himwara, who had chiefly offended. 
1577-87 HoLiNSiiED Chron. 1. 113/2 God's high favour ex- 
tended to himwards. x888 Mrs. Lynn Linton Long Night 
II. II. xii. 373 She was only dumbly conscious. .of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himward. 

Himyarite (hrmj'arait), sb. Also Ham-, 
Hhim-. [f. name of Himyarf a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arabia + -ite.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homerites). Also attrib. = Himyari'tic a,, of or 
pertaining to theHimj'arites, their civilization, etc.; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinct dialect of Arabic akin toEthiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions prcser\’e(i 
in it. So Himya*ric £r. 

384a [see Homerite]. 1843 J. Nicholson in Kitlo's Cycl. 
Bibl. Lit. I. 668/2 The Himjarite alphabet. 1854 P<r/. Bill. 
Educ, I. 180/1 Although the old Hamyaritic characters had 
somewhat degenerated in form, yet they were still in use, in 
the first centurj^of'Christianity. 1864 E. Deutsch in Render 
IV. 664/2 C)siander, the great Himyantic scholar. *864 Web- 
ster, x88i Athenaeum 29 Jan. 368/3 ^ paper ‘On 
a Himyariie Tetradrachm of the Second Centurj' b. c. 

ii HlU (bin), sb. Also 4 hyn, [ad, Heb. pn 
hJn.'] A Hebrew measure of capacity for liquids, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

3382 WvcLiF Exod. XXX. 24 Oyle of the oljnies, the mesure 
of hyn, that is, of two pownd. 1535 Coverdalf. Ibid., An 
Hin of oyle olyue. — Lev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
Hin shalbe amonge you. x66o Fuller Mixt Contempt. 
(1841) 177 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephan of afflictions. 2864 R. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 
X The Sangraal . .That held, like Christ’s own heart, an Hin 
of blood ! 1875 R, CoNDER in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. IV. 
122-3 The log^ or twelfth part of the hin, contains 24 cubic 
inches, ^the hin, 288 (or 1*0198 gallons). 

+ Hin, Mne, pers.fron., yd sing, masc., accus. 
Ois. exc. dial. J‘'orms: i hiene, 1-2 hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 hin, 4-5 hyn, hen ; 8-9 s. \v. dial, eu, 
un, ’n. [OE. hine, hiene, accusative of He ; 
cognate w. OFris. hine {itini, hin), MDu. hin, 
hen ; and parallel in inflexion to OS. and Goth. 
ina, OHG. in, inan (MLG. ine, ene, MHG. in, 
Ger. ihn). In English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative him. Already before 1000, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the acc., and 
before 1150 hine was obsolete in the north and 
midlands. Jline was used in Kentish (beside him) 
in 1340, but appears rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form en, iln, 'n (on, ’n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as ‘ we zeed ’n gwrryn we saw him going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram. (1863) 20, Elworlhy IV. 
Somerset Gram. (1877) 36.)] =Him, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive. 

c 855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofslog, 
Z^Lbid. an, 894 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. cxooo Gosp. 
Nicodemus v, Gelxde hyne in to me. 1x26 O. E. Chron, 
(Laud MS.), He sende him to Walingeforde . . and let hine 
don on harde bande. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 10 We hine sculde 
luuian. Ibid. 23 pa man j»e beo<5 in pe caslel and hinsemeS. 
0120$ Lay. 584 Mid him he hine Jasdde. Ibid. 26371 Let 
hine halden France (c 1275 let him holde]. axz2$ Ancr.R, 
86 pe uorrae preiseS hine bmoren himsulf, S: makeS hine 
, .Aet belcre pen he beo. cx25o Gen, 4* Ex. 3004 Flexes kin 
sal hin ouergon, c 1250 O. Kent, Senn. m G. E. AJise. 
26 Hi wolden gon for to hjme anuri. Ibid, zj Al swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayenb. 
16 Lijtbere pe angel. .him wolde emni to cod, hine zo 
uayr an zuo guod hedde y-mad. £* 2450 Lonelich Grail 
xxxviii. 374, 1 saw hyn fyhten as I vndirslond. 1746 Ex* 
snoor Scold. (E. D, §.) 208 Whan Iba hadst cort cn by the 
heend Legs o’en. Ibid. 256 Tha >vud’sl ha' borst en to 
Shivers, nif chad net a-vung en. a 1754 Fielding Fathers 
HI. i, I would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. iv, They called 
the dead halloo, and cried out — *To-un, boys, to-un ! 2856 
Puiich Jan. 37 Each feller I met, ‘Didst thee zee un?’ 
did cry, 

b. Rarely (by confusion) for the dative. 

1X27 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France . . iaef 
hine^pone eorldom, and pet land folc him wi5 toe. 

Hina, obs. form of Henna. 

Hincll, ’v. Obs. exc. dial. [Usually associated 
with piwh, or crinch, both implying compression, 
and perh. formed after them. Cf. also Hunch z'.] 

1. As a riming synonym of Pinch a. intr. 

*559 Aylmer Harh. Faithf. Suhj. P j a, These Romaines 
..being, .brought to the last cast by the long and daun- 
gerous warres of Hanlbal and the Frenche, did. .bring in 
their mony and goodcs, without hinching or pinching, to 
rehefe the charges of their common welth. r6«j He\wood 
**/ Ff* Edw. IV, IV. iv. Wks. 1874 I- 73 What haue you 
saued now.. by your hinching and your pinching? not the 
worth of a blacke pudding. 1622 Mabde tr. Aleman's 
Guzman D' Alf, I. 237 Standnot a hinching and a crinching 
with him. 1847 Halliwell, Hineh, to be miserly. Line. 


b. iraus. 

1590 Greene Nater too late (1600) 102 A doubt whether it 
were Loue, or some other fuVie worse then Loue, that thus 
hincht him and pincht him. 

2 . inir. ? To spurn. 

1626 AV. Fenner. //i</<iV« A/<r««<t (1652) B v a; The more 
it is wilful ; it hinches and winches, and snuffes again.st it. 
1631 J. Speed Lorie's Rev. To Rdr., AVhereat if any Wck 
or hinch, AVere he not gauld, he .should not winch. 

Hinch, north, dial. f. Haunch Haunch z /.3 
Hinch-boy, -man : see Hench-bot, -man. 
t Hincll-pincll. Obs. or dial. [app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of Pinch, to express some kind 
of alternate action ; see Hinch. (App. uncon- 
. nected Avitb obs. Du. hinche-finck lame, limping.)] 
The name of some lustic game. 

x6o3 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale under Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. Ibid, 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame . . set out for Robin Good-fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisie the Dairj'-maide to meet at hinch-pinchand 
laugh not, when the Goodwife was abed. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pinse moritle, the game called Hinch pinch and laugh not. 

[Cf. the following : 1893 Northumlld. Gloss., Hinchy- 
finchy, a game in which the play is begun gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Boy : ‘ Aa’ll play ye at 
hinchy-pinchy Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the blow, until it becomes a fight. The term is also em- 
ployed in games of leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the leap of 
his predecessor. Dr. R. J. Lloyd says : ‘ Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, “Hinchy-blnchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law " '.] 

Hinck, var. Hink. 

Hind (hsind), sh^- Forms : i- hind ; also 
1-3 hynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 hynde, (5 hyynde). 
/ 3 . 6 hyne, hine. [OE. hind str. fern. = ON. 
hind'. c.i.O\fj.*hinda (MDu., Du. /;;Wis),OHG. 
hinta (MHG., Ger. hinde), wk. fern., for Avhicli 
some suggest derivation from Goth. /</;(^<z;/ to catch; 
others would connect it with Gr. we/ias young 
deer, pricket.] 

1 . The female of the deer, esp. of the red deer; 
spec, a female deer in and after its third year. 

<i 900 Kent. Gloss, in AVr.-AVulcker 59/15 pammula,\\\.Ti&- 
j c 1000 /Elfric Gloss. Ibid. 1x9/13 Cerua, hind. £:xo9o0.£. 

I Chron. an. 2086 He lassde laga . . swa hwa svva sloje 
i heort o35e hinde bast nine man sceolde blcndian. cxttiS 
Lay, 30568 No mihten heo deor iwine Nouker heort no 
hinde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1365 He 
broughte a coppe wyk milk & wyn )>at^milked was ofa whit 
hynde. 3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxiii. 04 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre for to hunle for the hert & for the hynde. 
1551 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 34 God .. maketh my 
swyfte as an hyndes. 2596 Dalrymple tr. LeslHs Hut. 
Scot, L 39 Hart and hine, dae and Uae. 1687 Dryden 
Hind 4 A I. X A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchangd, 
Fed on the lawns. 2740 So.merville Hohbinol i\. 122 Swift 
as the Hind, That, by the Huntsman’s Voice alarm’d, liad 
fled. 2871 R. Ellis Caitdlus IxHi. 72 Be with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar. 

2 . (In full //iW;^j/t.) One of A’arious fishes of the 
family Serranidty and genus Hpinephalus. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil, Trans, XXXVIII. ^7 The Hind 
..is esteemed a good Fish to eat. 2885 Ladydrassey fnt 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind-fish {Epintphalns 
guttatus), spotted like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3. Comb.,vcs, htnd-httniing, hind-like, hind-spotUd 
adjs. ; 'k hind-fawn = Hikd-calf ; hind's foot 
(tr. Y.pied de biche), a kind of crossbow ; t hind s 
tongne = Hart's-tongue j + hind-wolf, ? a lynx. 

1538 Turner Libellus B ij, Hemlonilis. .uidi et Iierbam.. 
quam uulgus appellabat Hyndes tonge. x6oi Holland Plu^ 
VIII. xix, The Hind-wolfe, which some call Chaus, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard's spots), were showed first in the 
solemnitie of the games and plaies exhibited by Cn. Pompeius 
the Great. 2622 AVitiier Prayer Habak. in Farr S. P. *)as. / 
(1848) 212 Who my feet so guides, that I, Hinde-Hke, pace 
my places high. 1647 \V. Browne tr. GombervtUe's /V/^ 
ander ti. iv. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. *048^ 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Ree kalfz. Hinde-foane- *°74 
Boutell Arms 4 Armour viii, 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblastvS, there were three varieties, severally named— the 
hind’s fool, the lever, and the rolling purchase. 

Hind (hsind), sb^ Forms : a. gen. pi. i 
(hisna), 3 hine ; ftom. pi. 1-4 hfne, 3-4 hyne ; 
hinen, 4hynen; shtg. 3-7(8-9r//<7/.)hine,byno. 

/ 3 . 5 heynde, 6 hynd, (hijnde), 6-7 hynde, (7 
hiend), 6- hind. [Early ME. hine sing., front 
earlier OE. (north .midi.) and ME. hine pi- J npp- 
developed from hina, higna genitive pi. of lilgsth 
klzuan, in ONorthumb. hliti, kko, ‘ members of n 
family or household, domestics^ (see Hewe) .* cf- 
higfia feeder (Lindisf. Gl.), hina feeder, hinefndcr, 
fxder hlgna, -hine (Rnshw. Gl.) = L. ‘paterfomi- 
lias For the later change of hine to hind, cL 
Astound, Sound.] 

+ 1 . As pi. Household servants, domestics, ser- 


vants. Ohs. 

^ 97 S Rushw. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Nu hie feder keortt 
disf. G. faeder hiorades ; Ags, G. hiredes f®der] behri) . 
nemdun bu micle maehiwzcvelhintiLindisfG.Z^u^^^fj' f 
Ibid. 36 Fiondas monnes higu velhint tr/ hiwen [Lytmy* 
G. husa; Ags. (7. ;:^ehusan] his. cx2oo Trin, Coll, kcui.h 
Hise wiSerfuHe hine k® hen deules on belle. 

620 Louerd, we aren boke k'me, Wne clierles, kthc nin 
c 1^00 Cufsor Al. 29462 (Cott. (^alba) If [fou haue hmo • • 
kai may be serue to terme day. 23., E. E. Allit. P. A. *2 
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He gef vus to be his homly hyne. c 1380 Sir Fenimb. 5730 
J>at he. .to helle tok J)e way And delyuercde Jjar is hyne. 

2 . As sitig. A servant j esp., in later use, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

■ t a. hine, pi. hinen, hines. 

CX20S Lay. 368 NVe habbeS seoue ijusund,,wi 3 outenwifmen 
. .children & hinen [c 127s hine]. c 1230 //aii Meid. 7 DeS 
hire in to drecchunge to dihten hus& hinen. a 1240 Ureisiin 
in Cott, Horn. 107 Ich am ..Sin owune hine. ciz^o Gen. 
^ Ex, 3776 Wia wifes, and childre, and bines kin. c 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) J>e rijtwis men shal se ho pynes 
VponourelordesUherhynes. cx38oWYCLiF.S’tfrjK. Sel.Wks. 
I. 140 He is an hyred hyne. rr 1400 in Ett^. Gilds (1870) 
357 pat euerych of hem habbe fowre hynen stalworthe. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thou weshe feytt 
myne ? Thou art my Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvr. xxxv. 610 Their servants and hines, such as 
should husband and till their grounds \,servos agri culiores], 
CX630 Waller Answ. Suckling’s Ferses 33, I need not 
plough, since what the stooping hine Gets of my pregnant 
land must all be mine. 

hind, pi. hinds. 

1520 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) Y. no To everj’ servaunte, 
hynde and made viijJ. ciSSo Cheke Mark i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y* boot with his hijndes, rj hired servants. 
1394 Plat Jewell‘ho, 1. 15 The labouring Hinde, when bee 
carrj'eth his dungue to the feelde. a 1639 T. Carew To 
S axham 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. ir. i, The labours of the toiling hind. 1784 
CowPER Task HI. 747 Laborious hinds That had survived 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. in. 
I. 375 It was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should 
be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

h. Spec, In Scotland and some parts of northern 
England : A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farm, and 
sometimes a cow ; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the working of the 
farm. An average-sized farm has two hinds’ houses 
besides the farm-house. 

He bears to the farmer the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a master tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm-servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker from his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : see Bondager. 

1596 in H. Scott Fasti i. (1871) 277 {He had] two men and 
one woman servant and a hynd. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat. 111. i. (1765) 151 A comfortable Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. I. 506 There are three different classes of servants 
* ernployed in the husbandry of this county [Haddington- 
shire], viz. the hynd, the cotiagery and the unmarried 
ploughman . . Of these the hynd holds the first rank. *853 
G. Johnston Nat, Hist, E, Bord, I. 45 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen. *893 Northumbld. Closs.s,.\., 
A stipulation is otten made . , that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a * bondager *. 

c. A bailiff or -steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). 

2495 Act II Hen. VI l^ c. 22 No chief Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx s. by the yere.^ 2585 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 19 Given the same da.y to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepinge of twoe gimmers which we bought. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 41, I am persuaded, that my 
hind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal strength, would 
be able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. X77S F. Gregor U. Forlescue’s De Laud.Leg.xxxx, 
95 They don't want the attendance of the Hind. [Note\ In 
some Parts of England he is called Bailiff. 1^7 Vancouver 
Agr/c. De^'on (1813I 85 Converted into the residence of the 
hind or bailiff of the estate. 1813 Trewman's Exeter 
Flying’Post 21 Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Hind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Hind (i) a farm 
bailiff., (2) one entrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Hine, . .a manager of an off-lying farm. 

3 . transf, A rustic, a boor. 

C1570 Prided LovjI. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntre 1 fear I should not have indifferents. 1599 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Man out 0/ Hunt. 1. ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear’d Hine as this, Be rich? 164^ Milton Colast. 
Wks. {1851) 364 A Country Hinde somtimes ambitious to 
shew his belters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
c 1750 Shenstone Elegies vii. 29, I bade low hinds the 
tow’ring ardour share. 1821 Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., 
Malcolm's Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind, 
f 4 . A lad, boy, stripling ; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, * chap Ohs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 485 Thcr wm mani a wilde hine, 
that prest was ther to, & wende in to the Gj’werie, & 
woundede & jq drowe. 13.. Sir Beues {.El\ 497 5 if 3e seji 
schipes of painim londe, Selle]? to hem bis ilche hyne. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 217 Vallir, steward of Scotland, syne, 
That than wes bot ane berdlass hyne. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pard. T. 360 Bolhe man and womman child and hyne and 
page. ci4So.iV. (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 

bat nobil neyn i=hynel And saide his duelljyng was ferr 
beyn [=thyne]. 15x3 Douglas jEneis v. xiii. i All the 
peple, euery hyne. ? a 1550 Frere Boy 12 in Ritson Anc. 
Pop. Poetry -3,1 A sone..That was a good sturdy ladde. And 
an happy hyne. 

5 . Comb.,2.%^ hinc-folc\ hind-hoy, -man, 

CI2SO Gen. 4- Ex. 3655 Here hine-folc 5 e was hem 'mide. 
1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiil, 294 My Commounis, with 
my hYTid jemen. 1581 Ibid. xUii. 190 The hirdis and hinde 
men m their labels lay. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) >89 
A certain swaine or hyne-boy of hers. 16x5 Markham 
Housao. (1660) 187 Brown bread .. for your hinde-scryants. 
Hind (hsind), a. Also north. 4- hint, 7 

hin. .[The OTeut. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder, hindmost, hindermore, hindermost, 
hindward, are certain, but the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 
somewhat obscure. The older words were: (1) 


Gothic hindana prep, ‘on that side of, beyond, 
behind * = OHG. hintana, Ger. hinten, adv. ‘ be- 
hind ’=OE. hindan adv. ‘from behind, at the 
back, in .the rear* ; (2) Goth, hindar prep. ‘ on 
that side of, beyond, behind *=OHG. hintar. Ger. 
hinier prep., in same senses = OE. hinder adv. 
‘ on the further side, behind, back, down ' ; this is 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-fl'or^Skr. -iarattif Gr.-re/jov, the root being hin-, 
prob. identical with that of Hen, Henne, Hence ; 
OHG.hadthe adj.asapositive,^/« 4 i/v(Ger./^z«///r) 
‘ hind, hinder *, compared hintardro, hintarSst, Ger. 
‘ hindmost * ; ON.had comp, (rare), 

superl. ; this adj. was not in OE.; (3) Goth, 
hindumzsts superl. ‘hindmost, uttermost’, app. f. 
*hiuduma = OE. hindema (rare) ‘ hindmost OE. 
had also (4) hindan-weard adv. ‘ towards the 
farther end and hindeiveard^sx^). ‘ turned back- 
ward * ; also (5) the important adv. and prep, be- 
hindan, ME. bi-hinden, bi-hinde. Behind, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME. is proved. In ME. there arose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 hinder adj., 
before 1350 hind adj. and adv., ^ 1375-1400 hin- 
dermore, hindermost, hindmost. Since hind- u'as 
not an etymological element, it must have origin- 
ated from the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh, from ME, he-hind,csz\^. be-kind-an. In that 
case, hind-er(i( hind goes back before 1300) may 
have arisen as its normally-formed comparative ; 
if, however, hinder \\ii% historically descended from 
OE, hinder adv. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, hind might be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Hindermore, hindermost were 
evidently formed on hinder, and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
double superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. hindema is historically untenable. In all these 
words the original short i is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng. : cf. Sc. hint, akini, hit^mesii] 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back; posterior. Usually opposed to fore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
of quadrapeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., e^p. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in hind-spring of a carriage. See C. a. 

13, , Sir Bettes (A.) 3562 WiJ> his hint It'.m hynder, hinder] 
fpt he [the horse] him smot. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet : vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all, 1601 Househ. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
.. of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narborouch fml. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 31 The Male is smooth all 
over bis hind parts. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. IVorld (1776) 27 
A negro butcher, .cuts the hamstrings of his hind legs. 1770 
G. White Selbome xxviii. 79 The forc-hoofs were upright 
♦md shapely, the hind fiat and splayed, 1779 J. Moore 
Vino Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxxiv. 300 The lower and hind part 
of the body. 2822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 1 . 103 [It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 93 The infatuated little beast 
dances round him on its hmd legs. i88x Fitzwvcram 
Horses (ed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
.suffer from excessive propulsion communicated to them 
by powerful hind quarters. 1891 C. T. C. James Rom, 
Rigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunia 

b. Hence, applied to the* back part of (any- 
thing) : = ‘ back of the — Cf. Hind-head. 

1870 RoLLESTONv^«/>«.A^XI4 He divides [the body] into 
a fore-body .a hind-body. 1^4 R. B. Sharpe Hancibk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hlad neck. 

B. as sb. Short for hind quarter, hind side (see 

C. a), etc. 

2892 Daily News 30 May 0/4 Refrigerated beef-quarters, 
of which there were 850 hinds. 

C. Coinhinaiions. a. Oftheadj. : see A. 

1601 Holland Pliny I, 217 One of their hin-feet. a 2652 
Brome Love-nck Court v. ii. Wks. 1873 11 . 258 Like burs or 
bryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our fleecy sheep, a 2687 
Cotton Poet. IVks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion. 2725 Bradley P'am. Diet. s.v. Saddle, The Saddle 
..will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 2797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 
The hind-train (of a horee consists) of the rump> the tail, 
the haunches and the bind-legs. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Dist, Corresp., They would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the experlest loco-motor in the colony. 2840 
MarrYAt OUa Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 2855 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth 23 The * ventral ’ [fins], 
answering to the hind-limbs. j86a H, Marryat Vear in 
Sweden II. 297 She set them hindside before. 1B67 Smyth 
Sailods IVord-bk., Hind-castte, a word formerly u’^cd for the 
poop, as being opposed to fore-eastle. 1878 Bell Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. p. xiv, The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 344 The bind-brain is constricted into two 
lobes— -the cerebellum in front, and the^medulla oblongata 
behind- 2894 G. Armatace Horst IL 24 The Spanish 
horse., has the good head and neck of that breed [the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sb. : hind-afore, hind-first, hind- 
side-foremost 


2864 Mrs. H. Wood Shadozv Ashlyd. (1878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl .. had turned hind-afore. i88x Oxfordsk, 
Gloss. Suppl. S.V., Turn 'indfust, I tell tha. 

C. (\x[$.s\-adv. in comb. 

1668 Etheredge She would if she could m. iii, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hindcock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 1872 Figure Training 102 No plai^ wUl ever .. give 
.such elegance to the figure as the hind-being. 1872 J. G. 
Murphy Coww/. Lev. xiii. 40 Hind-bald .. in contradistinc- 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the next verse [fore-baM]. 

fHind, V. Obs. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from Hinder vJ] irans. To hinder. 

1426 Audelay Poems 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay schal be. c 2460 G. Ashby Poems {y.. E.T.S.) 
57/329 J>at he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

tHind, adv. Obs. rare- [app. short for behind : 
but cf. OE. hindan.'] = Behind. 

C1340 Cursor M. 1846 (Fairf.) Crete perel was be-foreand 
hinde SJCott. and other MSS. bihind]. 

b. Hind and forth, hynt an(fforth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

23.. JC, Alis. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anforh [Weber 
Hyndeforth] hi] seten, saunz faile . . And hadden in her 
honde h® tail. Ibid. 5200 Hynd antforh and forth] 

he tourneb his pas Whan he goojj on any cas. 

Hi*ndberry. Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : 
see Hind sb."^ and Bebhy sb.^ Also 8-9 hine- 
berry. [OE. hindb^rie, coiTesp. to OHG. hint- 
peri (MHG. hinthtre, Ger. hiinbecre), Du. hinne- 
besie (ICilian), hennebezie. Da. hindbxr, Sw. hind- 
bar'. see Hind sb^■ and Beuuy So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.] The raspberry. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 69 Acinum, hind berie [Etfurt hin- 
bergen], c^zsOorpus Gloss, Acinum, hindhtrizie. csooo 
Sax.Leeckd. 11 . 266 Genim hiudheoloban leaf and hind ber- 
Xean. 1^8 Turner Names of Herbes F vij b, Raspeses or 
hyndbenes, in duch hyndberen. 1703 Thoresby Let. to 
Gloss. Hitteberrys, ra>pberr>’S. 2813 Hocc 

Queen’s Wake, Kilmeny i, The scarlet hypp and the hind- 
berrj'e. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hindberry, the wild rasp- 
berry, 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-berries. 

Hind-calf, [OE. hindcealf=OilG. hintcalb, 
MHG. hintkalp, MDu. hindencaf hindecalf 
(ICilian) : see Hind sb?- and Calf.] The young 
of a hind ; a fawn. 

rtpoo Kent, Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/38 Cema earissima 
ci graiissimus hinnulus, eala Su llofeste hind and jeewe- 
mest hindeealf. c xooo^lfricG/ojx. ibid. 1x9/27 Hinnulus, 
hindcealf. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xxiii.(i495) 
Caprlolus is lyke to an Knulus an hynde calfe. 2552 
Turner Herbal r. B ij a. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 

§ 5 (1615) 42/1 The first yere, you shal cal him [the Hart] a 
Hind calfe or a calfe i6ox Holland Pliny II. 321 Ihe 
rennet of a Fawne or Hind-calfe. 277^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1B62) I. II. v. 324. 2892 C. Wise Rockingham Cast. 252. 

Hind-castle : see Castle 7, Hind a. C. a. 
f Hi*nd>deck. Obs. Also hiDdeck(e, [See 
Hind a.] The deck at the stem of early ships (see 
Deck 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. Fore-deck.) 

1600 Holland Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke. cx6to Z. Boyd Zion’s hbnvers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck some, at hindeck some must stand. 
2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Biij, The foredecke 
and bindecke of all our Opposities probations. 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece ni. xvi. (1725) 134 Ihe blisen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. 

Hinde, var. Hend a. Hindee : see Hindi. 

+ Hinder, Chiefly *Sr. Obs. [f. Hinder z'.] 
Hindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment. 

CISCO Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 J>ere teldeS h* werse J>e grune 
of hindre hat is of bipeching. 14B1 CaxtoN Reynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hyndre that ye shal haue. 1568 Marv Q. 
Scots Let. Jan. in H. Campbell Love-lett. App. 32 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that ^e may to the said rebellis. 
2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 

Hinder (hairndsi), O.I Forms : 3- hinder, 
(3-4 hin-, hyndore, 4-5 hender, 4-6 hynder, 
-ir, 5 -ur, -yr). [See Hind a. (In Sc. and north. 
Eng. with short /.)] 

1 . Situated behind, at the back, or in the lear; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form, 
it does not differ in sense from hind, but is more 
frequently tised. Ci. yon, yonder.) Hinder gate, 
postern gale. 

Formerly, like hind, often hyphened to its sb. : cf. 4. 
c 1*90 St. Braudtttt 642 in S. Eng. Leg. I. lyj So hat on is 
hindore [Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Otur Wre cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forj^c fet he brou3te a fuyr-lre ant a 
ston. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3707 Now ne dar he noh>'ng drede 
Of hat hyndere falurede, hat comeh after gon, c 1400 Lap- 
franc’s Cirurg. iii pat pc hyndere [B. hvndore] parne be 
pleyn. c 2400 Rotn. Rose 5850 False-Scmblant and Abstm- 
aunce..Shulle at the hjTider gate assaj’Ie. iSSSCovf^dale 

^<jj4.viii.i2Heset them in the hynder watch betweneBetnel 

and Hai. 2590 Spenser F Q. m- vi. 32 Till *kcy aga>Ti 
reiume backe by the hinder gate. 26*6 SuRFt- ‘ 

Country Farme 691 The Bore goelh wider with htf hinc^ 
legs than the Sow, and commonly setteih his "‘““YAnni. 
vpon the edges of his fbresteps on the out-sidfc *7 j p ^ 

SON No. 265 Rs As I was standing in 

of the Box. 287s H. a Wood Theraf.jiW 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. 


2 . Of time. a. Last past, — ^ . . 

hinder day yesterday, this hinder night last mg , 
yesternight b. Last, as in Hikpeh 

day. jox>-ao Dunbar Fonn , Ixxxu ■ 
halr-slei^aEM I lay. a Mumm MmJm a in Lnnr- 

15—3 


‘ last * 


325 ‘Jhe fore 

as in this 
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ham's Lei. (1871) Inlrod. 150 This hinder day I went alone. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. i. i, 1 dream’d a dreary dream 
this hinder night, a X774 Fercosson Poems (1789) II. 67 
(Jam.) Quhilk happen'd on the hinder night. 
f 3 . Latter (as opp. to former). Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Lcgike (1580)* 20 b, When the former part 
(whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged. x66q Bunyas 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder ^a, the People of the Gentiles. 

+ 4 . Comb.'.s^^i. Hinder-fallings, excrements. 
1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hynderparte of the necke .. Hynder- 
parte of the heed. Ibid.y Hynderwarde, tie derriere. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 38 b, T^e the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. x6xx Cotgr., Les gardes tVun 
sanglier^ the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 89 [Seals] throw their bodi^ forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them. 1699 Ibid. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stem. 

i Hinaer, a.^ Obs. [app. deduced from OE. 
hinder- adv. (see Hind a.) in comb., as in hinder- 
pfap not straightforward, crafty, guileful, kinder-hSc 
snare, artifice, knavery : cf.also MHG. 
hinderlist^ Ger. kinierlist triclrery behind any one’s 
back to his injury. In hinder-ward, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, insidious. 

rxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. e 1205 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine biSohte of ane hindere 
rci27S luj>€r] crsefle. c\z^ St.Michael(i%Z in S. Eng. Leg. 

I. 319 Hynderful hinder] and of host Lnovg. 

Hinder (hrndsj), v. Forms: i Mndrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, hsmder, 5 
hindire, liunder, 5-6 hindur, hyndur, 5- hin- 
der. [OE. hindrian = OLG. *kindar6n (MDu., 
MLG. hindereti), OHG. hintardn (Ger. kindern), 
ON. hindra r—OTeut. ^hindarbjan, f. *^hindar adv. : 
see Hi>T) a. Hi. To put or keep back : cf. the 
parallel Further v. to put forward, also Baoken v."] 

+ 1 . trans. To do harm to ; to injure, impair, 
damage. Obs. 

c xooo Inst Polity § 2^ in Thorpe Laws 1 1 . 306 (Bosw.) A he 
sceal hzetSendom hindrian. a 1x00 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1003 Donne se hcretosa waca'S })onne bi 3 call se here 
swi 3 e ^ehindred. c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 293 pe man 
hindreS his ajene soule. 2483 Ca/A Angl. 186/1 To Hynder, 
derogare, incommodare. x53S Coverdale Luke xiii. 7 Cut 
it downe, why hyndreth it the grounde ? 1561 Hollybush 

Horn. Apoih. 20 a, If any chylde weare Peony sede about 
hys body, no euell sprete can hinder him. 2639 in T. Lech- 
ford Hoie-Bk, (1885) 80 The Plainiiffe. .is othen-vise hindred 
and damnifyed to the summe of twenty pounds. 

+ b. To speak to the injury of; to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Ohs. 

c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 102 in O. E. Misc. 226 Bacbyters 
of men, pat in word and dede .. Hyndren heor euen cristen 
jjat pei may. c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Kut. xxx, Hindred. . 
to his lady grace With false tonges. 2555 W. Watreman ; 
Fardle Faeions 333 To hindre and empaire the name, and 
memorialle of the deade. 2373-80 BARET.< 4 /t?. H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2 . To keep back, delay, or stop in action ; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 

CZ400 Desir. Troy 5612 [That] may hast x*? to harme, & 
hindur our spede. 2413 Pilgr. (C^xton 2483) in, iv, 

S3 That was very wrong hyndering the trewe quarell and 
forther^mge the false, c 2450 Merlin 23 The prophetes hadden 
h>mdred here purpos. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 6 
Not able . . to helpc hym any tnynge in this his iourney . . 
but rather to hynder and let hjTn. 2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat.^ Holy Obs. 1, § 31. 200 These are not qualities to 
hinder our love, but our familiaritie. 2723 De Foe Fain. 
Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1 . 32 Thou shalt go to Church every 
day, and not be hindered. « 1804 W. Gilpin Ilf. 

vii. (R.), The difEculty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 15 Strife between 
these two kingdoms .. long hindered the full conquest of 
Northern Britain. 

b. Const. 7 b hinder a person from or in doing 
something ; also {obs. or rare) c, of, for, to do a 
thing, that, that not, hut that he should do a thing, 
b. c 244o^G'M/rt Rom. xxiii. 73 (Harl.'MS.) A clowde, so 
derk..pat hrt hundrid, & hit assundrid, & departid him fro 
all pe people. 2376 Fleming Panopi. Episi. 279 Demaunding 
of me, what should hinder me . . from the use of such feli- 
citie._ 2666;-7; Pepys Diary 12 Feb., These pleasures do 
hinder me in my business. 2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. li. 
(1711) 131 This doth hinder the Ship very much in its sailing, 
1769 funius Lett. L 6 Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xii. 205 
What’s to hinder other people from liking one another? 

C. ^ci 3 ®® WvcLiF Sel. Wks. HI. 431 It semep pat privat 
religiose ben hyndred hi her ordris to kepe Cristis lawe. 
t 53 S Coverdale Acts viii. 36 What hyndereth me to be 
baptysed?^ XS 63 Grafton Chron. H. 339 They hindered 
them nothing at all of their purpose, 2577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. {2805) II. 296 They would hinder'., that no 
great armie should be made out of France against them. 
1600 Holland XXV. xxvii. 56^ Marcellus.. determined 
to hinder Bomilcar for arriving at Saracose. 2622 in Picion 
L'Pccl Munic.Rec. (1883) I. 270 Mr. Rose did persyst .. in 
hindering the townc of a certen walle. 2690 Locke Hum. 
Und. lit. iv. § 25 Ibat hinders not but that they are gener- 
ally less doubtful. 1732 Fielding 'Miser 11. 1. Wks. 1882 
IX. 307 The death of my mother, whose jointure no one can 
hinder me of. 2742 MosRO Anat. Nerves (cd. 3) 31 Their 
Liquor will be hindred to flow. 2843 Carlyle Past 4- pr. 
I. it, He does hinder that it become a part of it. 285a 
F, Hall Hindu Philos.^ Syst - '.Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of . , ‘ . 

t d. To hinder iimf ] >• , and so re- 
tard matters. Ohs. raf - ^ 4 ' . 


X712 W. Rogers Voy. 22 Not willing to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine, .we let her go. 

3 . ahsol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action ; to 
be an obstacle or impediment. 

^2386 Chaucer Melib. r 230 Cassidorie seith that it is a 
manere sleighte to hyndre wnan he sheweth to doon a thyng 
openly and werketh priuely the contrarie. 2450-70 Golagros 
4- Gaw. 358 It hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
162* Brinsley 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 1652 Needham tr.jS'r/z/xrwV 
Mare Cl. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distributions wee so often finde this Particle : 
usque ad Mare. X'jzo Leti, Jr. Lend. (2721) 38 But 

Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinuer'd, xSzO 
Carlyle Misc., Burns (2872) II. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim eye. 

Hence Hindered ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.ztpfz Hundryd, or harmyd, dampni- 
ficatus. 2644 Digby Nat. Bodies i. (1645) 366 A hindered 
water, x8^ T. 'Yi.KStxn EiJiclberta (1890) 293 Amid the 
shouts of tne hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, lu:nder-e‘nd. Sc. and noyth. 
dial. [f. Hikder/z.I + ENDrf. In Sc. and north, 
dial, the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 
forc-end and the hinder-end (with short r).] 

1 . The latter end ; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; spec, the end of life, ultima dies. 

XS23 Fitzherb. Hush. § 148 Yf thou spende it in y* begyn- 
nynge of the yere & shal want in y« hynder ende. 1385 
Jas. I Ess.Poesie (Arb.) 22 In the hinder end of this booke. 
1398 D. Ferguson Coll. Scot. Prov. (1785) it (Jam.) False- 
hood made ne’er a fair hinder-end. 2723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 124 The devil will have you at the hinder end of the 
bargain, 2877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., I was bom at th’ 
hinderend o' th' year. Mod. Sc. Poor man ! he’s near his 
hinder-end. 

2 . The rear or posterior end ; the back of s'lny- 
thing. (In Sc. usually hint-end.) 

i8x6_Scott Old Mart, viii, Ye preached us .. out 0’ this 
new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end 2vas weel hafted in 
it. 2877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Th' pickin' furk’s i’ th’ hin- 
derend o* th’ bam. 

3 . (Usually //.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all selecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. (Also attrib., 
as hinder-end barhyP) h\%oJig. 

2825 Brockett, Hinder-ends, refuse of corn— such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. 2825-80 Jamieson s.v., 5. The 
hinder-end o' aw trade, the worst business to which one can 
betake one’s self. 6. The hinder-end o' aw Mk, the worst 
of people. x8^ C. NevileAVti^ Tariff 25 rigs., fed upon 
hinder-end barley, 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., We send 
forends to market, .and chickens gets th' hinderends. 

Hinderer (hi-ndsraj), sb. [f. Hinder v. + 
-ER >.] One who (or that which) hinders ; f an 
injnrer (obs.) ; an impeder, obstructor. 

S387-8T. UsK Tesl.Lmes. vi. (Skeat)l- iiB We. .oppres- 
sion of these olde hindrers shal againe surmounten. 1549 
Latimer ist Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosers, and rente-rearers are hinderers of tbe kings honour. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell 111, i. 97 I’ll be no hinderer to so good 
an act. 2641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. (2847) 4/2 , 1 shall dis- 
tinguish such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reformation 
into three sorts, Antiquitarians .. 2. Libertines. 3. Politi- 
cians. 287s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) L 437 Is the body, if in- 
vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? 
t Hirnderer, a. Obs. In 4 liind(e)rere, 5 
hynderour. [f. Hinder a.^ + -er 3 : cf. OHG. 
hiniar$rbi\ = Hinder a. (In quot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl, L. posteriord) = hinder parts.) 

^ a 2340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 72 He smate his enmys 
in the hyndirere. 23W Wyclif Gen. xvi.13 Y seij the hyn- 
derere [2382 the hyndirmorCjVuIg./oj/mVm] thingis of him. 
— I Kings xxi. 21 Y schal kitte awey thin hyndrere thingis 
(1382 hyndirmoris}. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604/22 Pos- 
terior, hy[nJdcrour. 

t Hi'nderesti a- Obs. [f. as prec. + -EST : cf. 
OHG. hintarSst, MHG., Ger. hinterst, MDu. hin- 
derste.'] Hindmost. 

c 1385 Chaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
[v-n-. hynderest, hindcresl] of oure route, c 2450 Merlin 
xxiv. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
the other, . that myght no faster go. 

+ Hi'nderfol, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinder a.2 + 
-ruL.] Iniquitous, impious. Hence f Hiaderful- 
liclie adv., iniquitously, treacherously. 

T'Hn. Coll: Horn. 59 He..forlet godv.and turnde on 
pe hmderfulle rede [in consilio impioruni]. Ibid. 83 Ac his 
wioerfulle mannisshe he fondeS me hinderfulHche. c xzgo 
[see Hinder a.*]. 2569 Cal. St. Papers, Foreign (1S74) 54 
To purge the seas. .of such wcked and binderful people, 

tHi-nderhede. Oil. In 4 hyndirhede. [f. 
Hinder a.l + -hede, -he.\d.] Posteriority. 

r *38^ Wyclif Set. IVis. III. ,8 Pere ben two furberhedis 
and two hyndirhedis also. 

Hindering (hi-ndarig), vbl. sb. [f. Hinder v. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Hinder : + a. 
Detriment, damage, disparagement b. Ob- 

struction, impediment, hindrance. 
p * 37 S •S'c. Leg. Saints, Andrew 973 pat mycht be hend- 
nngc to myn fame. And lattinge als to jore gud name. 1300 
Gower 1 1 . 64 Which shall be to the double shame, Most 

forlhehmdringeofthynamc. cHSoCozi.Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 

“°, 3 ourself tyght grett hyndrynge And short aoure 
J>*ff or 5e beware. x^s^s^oMyrr.ourLadyeQ^i Leste the 
oeceyte oi the cnmy..bad come vnto her to the hendrvnce 
ofhersowle. ^ ^ 

ffi'ndering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
lhat hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Ei'n- 
deriagly adv., so as to obstruct or prevent. 


2390 Gower Conf. I. 310 How hindring is a wofull peine 
To him, that love wold atteigne. 2646 H. Lawrence Cotnm, 
Angels 236 The objections, .are extremely hindering. 1823 
BlacJnv. Mag. XVI 1 1 . 295 Causes, which, .bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every action. i 858 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men. 

Hinderlaud (hi-ndsilsend). [f. Hinder «.l 
+ Land. In sense i , prob. from some locality.] 
■]• 1 . A kind of cloth imported from some conti- 
nental country: perh. from inland Germany. Oh. 

2465 Maun. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 326 My raastyr bout 
.. a pece of Hyndetlond, prise the elle j. d. ob. 181s J. 
S.myth Praci. of Customs (1821) 234 Hinderlands, Brown, 
under 22^ inches in breadth, in a British-built Ship. 

2 . (//.) ss Hinderling^ 2 (for which 
is a misprint in edd. of Scott). 

x8i8[sceHiNDERUNG*2]. 2892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker vi, 'Set down upon your hinderlands’, cried my 
grandfather, almost savagely. 

t Hi'nderling Obs. [f. OE. hinder adv. 
(see Hind a.) or Hinder + -ling]. A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

e 2200 OrmiN 486 And halde l>e forr hinnderrlinng, And forr 
well swjjje unnwresste. 22.. Laws Edxv. Coif. c. 35 § t 
in Schmid Gesetze 5x6 Summa ira commotus, unus vocat 
alterum hindcrling, i. e. ab omni honestate dejectum. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 209 Wherefore Westsexmen 
havejjin proverbe of hise despite hynderlyiig whiche sowntj) 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Hi'nderling 't. [f. Hinder a. i + -ling 2.] 

1 1 . The backward direction : only in the OE. 
advb. phrase on hinderling backward. Obs. 

f 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Iv. 8 [Ivi. o] ponne on hinderling 
hweorfaS mine feondas fecne. iSid. Ixix. [Ixx.] 3 Hi on 
hinderlincg hvveorfaS and cyrratS. 

2 . sb. pi. (also -lins). Posteriors, buttocks. Sc. 
2828 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed. 2896; ed. 2 and subseq. edd. rtzA hinderlatis]. 1831 
Frasers Mag. HI. 18 A jacket, .hung like a French coatee 
over his hinderlings. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins? 

fS. (?) One who is behind or in the rear. Oh. 
1619 W. ScLATER Exp. I Thess. (1630) 562 Our hmtierlings 
haply may ouertakc and out.strip vs in holy practice- 

+ Hi'nderly, a. (? adv.) Obs. [f. Hinder u.’ 
-)■ -LT 2.] Backward, behindhand. 
ts64 in Camden Misc. (2893-5) IX, 40 Wheras the cuntrj' 
is to mlche hinderly in all good thinges perteining to reli- 
gion. 2659 Hammond On Ps. cxii, xo Paraphr. 572 Whilst 
themselves, .doe yet sensibly decay and grow hinderly. 

Hrndermate. nonce-wd. [LHinderz;. + Mate, 
after helpfnate.'] A companion who is a hindrance. 

a 1843 Southey Covwt.-pl. Bk, IV. 442 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates In marriage. 

t Hi'ndermore, a. (li.) Obs. In 4 hyndir- 
more, Sc. liendirmar. [f. Hinder 0.1+ More 
adv . : see Hind a. d fttrtherviorei\ More to the 
rear. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vii. 599 Quhen thai that war hendtr- 
mar Saw that the formast left the stede, Thai turnit sojti 
the bak and fled. 

b. as sb. The hinder part ; the hind -quarter?. 
2382 Wyclif i Kings xw\. 3, 1 shal kitte of the hyndirmore 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym. 

Hindermost (hairndoimoust), a. arch, [f 
Hinder o.i + -most : see Hind a. Cf. innermost, 
uppermost, sittermost.'] = Hindmost. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. III. xxii. (1495) 7 ° 
tresour of mynde is the hymdermest place pf the brayn^* 
rz40O Metayne zzyj Oure Cristen knyghtis with bidre sperms 

Tbe Hyndirmaste fro haire blonkes beres. c 2450 Merh^ sbo 
These. .were hyndermeste in the route. 2542 R. Cofi^d 
GuydonsQuest, Ckimtrg,, The formost is thebyggest. Inc 
myddlemost tbe least, & the hyndermost is meant. 

De Foe Crusoe ii. xi, The stem of the hindermost boat. 
2783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. s.v., The 
most dog may catch the hare. (2814 W. Taylor in 
Rez>. LXXIV. 305 It is not legitimate to combine bo 
forms of inflection, and to say or to write hindennosCI 

Hindersome (hi-ndsisvm),. a. Now Sc- auQ 
north, dial. [f. Hinder v. + -some.] Tending to 
hinder ; injurious, harmful {phsS) ; obstiucUve* 
1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Injurieux, buHtu r 
hindersome. 2382 Pettie Guazzos Civ. Conv. n- ' 
54 b, Toothsome to the taste, but hindersome to ■ 
2^3 Gerbier Counsel 42 Needlesse and hindersome to 1 
hording of a Roome. 1882 Alloa Advertiser fo. loi?* ^ 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindersome 
farming operations as [etc.]. i^^Northumbld. Gloss.^- 
.The bad weather’s very hindersome for the harvisi. 

tHinderyeap, a. Obs. In i -s^apj 

3 ■5mp. [OF. htndergfap, f. Hinder (J.- + 
crooked, deceitful.] Cunning, deceitful. 

C20CO ./Elfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 101 Un spr®^^ 
glaewlice hindersepe, in loquelis astuti, uersuU. ^ p 
Supp. AElfrk's Voc. ibid. 168/21 Uersutus, bindcr^wp^ 
c 2200 Ormin 6646 patt mann iss fox and hinnderrsa:? 
full off ille wiless. . 

Hi'nd-lLead. Ohs. or arch. [f. Hind a, + 
Head.] The back of the head ; the occiput. 

1666 Despauierii Gramm, Inst. 1. (Jam.), SinciPf • . 
forehead. the hindhead. 

87 They christen . . pouring the Water on the Hind*n • 
2826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. 487 The occiput, or n 
head is that part of the face that either forms an as 
with the vertex posteriorly or slopes downwards ’ 

2865 Kingsley Herexv. IL vii. 214 An angry s.-vvage smoic 
- him on the hind head full with a stone axe. 
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t Hi'ndheal, Obs. [f. Hind sb^ + Heal sb. ; 
cf. OE. hindhk!e}e.'\ A plant : see quota. 

[cxogo Nomina Herbantm in Wr,-Wulcker 295/24 Avi^ 
drosia, hyndhseiejje. Idid. 323/27 HindheolaS.] • 

CX265 yoc. Plants in Wr.-Wufcker 556/23 Ambrosia 
hindehele. ,a 1500 Gl. Harh 3388 in Sax, Leechd. II. 393 
Eupatorium tilifagus., ambrosia maior^ wylde sauge, hynd* 
hale, a 1300 Gl. Sloans 5 If. 15 (ibid.) Eupsra/orinm, am- 
brose, is an erbe that som men callib wilde sauge oJ>er wode 
merche ©ber hyndale. 2597 Gerarde Herbal App., Hynd- 
heele is Ambrosix 

II Hindi (hi*ndJ), a. and sb. Also Hindee. [a. 
Urdu hindt, f, SiA hind^ • India. The 

corresponding Persian is hindwT, hvtdut, 

hinduvTf formerly used by Eng. writers in the 
same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or .belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

2823 W. T. Adam Strwart's Hist. Anecd. {keading), 
Anglo-Hindawee. 2826 W. Bowley {title) The New Testa- 
ment. .altered. .into the Hinduee language. 2832 F.Hall 
in Benares MagN. 22 note., The pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the words Hindi and Hindu'i than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
Hindvi^ also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
Hindavi is confined to the Muhammadans. 2878 R. N. 
CusT Mod. Lan^s, E. Ind. 49 The real and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sb, 1 . The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and Sindh, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
the Nerbudda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W, with Panjabi, 
SindhT, and Gujarati, on the S. with Marathi, on the S.E. 
with Orlya; on the E. with Bengali, sister Aryan languages, 
and on the N. with Nepali (which some make merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. Hindustani. 

1800 Ann. Reg.^ Acc. Bles. 6/1 Even when they 
write in HinduvL 2802 Colebrooke in VII. 

220 The language which forms the ground-work of modern 
Hindustani, and . . is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
Hindevi. 28<^ W. Tennant Itid. Recr. 1 1. 199 A manuscript 
in the^Hindivi. 2807 W. T. Adam {title) Arithmetic in 
Hindu!. 283a {title) Fables in Hinduwee. 2857 Monier 
Williams Sanskrit Gram, Introd. 22 Out of them [patois 
modifications of Sanskrit] arose Hindi (termed HindCistdni or 
Urdu, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), Mardthi, 
and Gujardlhi. 2878 R. N. CusT/l/orf. Langs.E. Ind. 46 The 
Language-Field of Hindi is stated to comprise 248,000 square 
miles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking population. . 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. Ibid. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take stock of the dialects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actuall)^ by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 
in all fifty-eight varieties. 2886 Vule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 
s.v. Hindee^ The earliest literary work in Hindi is the great 

f oem of Chand Bardal (c. 1200) which records the deeds of 
rithirSja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2 . A native of Northern India, rare, 
a 2853 Elliot Hist. Ind. {^Z 6 ^-^^) III. 539 (Y.) Whatever 
live Hindd fell into the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musalmins, who were 
Hindis (country bom), had their lives spared, 
t Hi’ndlongs, adv. ' Obs. rare, [for * kindlings, 
f. Hind a. {adv.) : cf. headlings, headlong^ In a 
backward direction, 

x$68 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. iii. ix. 149 It goes 
hindlongs to the Ear. 

t Hrndmore, a. Obs. [f. Hind a, + More, 
under the influence of the earlier hindmost^ = 
Hinder 

2632 Holland tr. Cympxdia 1. vlii. 48 Commanding the 
Caporalls to bring forward the hindmore band. . 

Hindmost (hsrndmoust), a. Forms: 4-6 hen-, 
5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind- ; 4 -mast, 
6 -most, 9 .SV. -maist, 5- -most, [app, f. Hind a. 
+ -MOST: seeHiNDtf. The similarity to Goth. /«W«- 
mist, and the analogy of tsl’E./ormest, Foresiost, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a doable 
superlative, f. OE, hindema + -est ; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of 500 or 000 years between this and Bar- 
bour’s heiimast, Mod.Sc. uses hinmest of time and 
succession, hinimest of fixed position.] 

1 , Furthest behind or in the rear; last in posi- 
tion ; last come to ; most remote. 

237s Barbour Bruce vni. 245 Gif the formast egirly Be 
met . . The henmast sail abasit be. Ibid. xii. 268 To melt 
thame that first sail assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll. 2333 Coverdale i Mace. iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1. 43 This [Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
a 1633 Corbet Iter Bor. (R.), They curse the formost, we the 
hindmost. 2723 Pres, St. Russia I. 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of Siberix 2852 Miss Yonge Casneos II. iv. 43 
The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the front. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. vi. 42 The 
ridges, -have their hindmost angles wasted off. 

b. Proverbial phrase, the devil {Satan, hell) take 
ihe hindmost. 

26x1 Beaum. & Fl. Pkilaster v. iii, They run all away, 
and cr>', * the devil take the hindmost 1663 Butler Hud. 
I. ii. 633 Each Man swore to do his best. .And bid the Devil 
take the hinmost. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 60 ‘ So take the 
hindmost, Hell*, (he said) ‘and run*. x8ix Byron Hints 
fr. Hor. 7X2 If Satan take the hindmost, who’d be last? 
2890 spectator 13 Sept. 331 ft A good example of the devil- 
t-ike-the-hindmost attitude. 

2 . Last in order, succession, or time. (Chiefly -S'c.) 

? a 1500 (^IS. 1592) Chester PL vii. 596 Though I come the 


hyndmoste 1607 hyndermost] of all. 23. . Aberd. Reg. 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest pennyof the said fiftene 2326 
'i’lNDALE 1 Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god bath shewed vs 
which are apostles for the hynmost off all. 2367 Gude 4- 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
2593 Skaks. 2 Hen. VI, ui, i. 2 ‘Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 2396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. 2889 
Barrie Window in Thrums 98 For the hinmost years o’ his 
life. Ibid. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 

Hindoo : see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hi’ndrans), sb. Forms : 5-6 hin- 
deraunce, 6 hyndera(u)nce, hindraunce, 6-9 
hinderance, '6- hindranoo. [f. Hinder v . + 
-ance, after words of F. origin such as resistance.] 
The action or fact of hindering. 

■f 1 . Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Obs. 

2436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 176 To 
oure losse and binderaunce. 0x460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Dame sans Mercie 602 Thus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to right gret binderaunce. 2329 
More Com/, agst. Trib. iL.Wks. 1183/2 That he should 
ncuer . . do any other beast anye harme or hynderaunce. 
2390 Sir J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 56 The 
book, .is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly to the hindrance 
of the pore printer. 2397 Morley Introd. Mus. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- 
ance to the other parts. 

2 . Obstruction, prevention of progress or action. 

2526 Pilgr. Pei/. (W. de W. 2531) 47 b. Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 2576 Fleming Panopl. 
Episl. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my binderaunce. 1632 Baxter In/. Bapt. 248 Full liberty 
to speak without hinderance. 2690 Locke Hum. Uud. iii. 
xi. § 4 Reason to doubt whether language, .has contributed 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 2856 
Lever Martins o/CrdM. 193 To follow their own wayward 
fancies, without let or hinderance. * 2879 F. Pollok Sfort 
Brit. Burmah II. 5 We went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance. 

b. with a and pi. An instance or cause of this ; 
an impediment, obstacle.- 

2376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 288 Younge children, whose 
age is a binderaunce. 1624 Raleigh Hist. World ill. (1634) 
32 The Temple. . having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 2739 tr. 
DuhamePs Husb. iii. xU. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions. 2877 Sparrow Semt. iv. 56 Thej^ become., 
hindrances rather than helps In the matter of religion. 

Hence 'j’HLndraiice v. to put a hindrance 

in the way of, to hinder. HLxidrancefTil a., full 
of hindrances or obstacles ; obstructive. 

2664 M. Casaubom {title ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- 
mation, .and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it. 2889 
Fr. A. Kemble Far Away ^ Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or htndranceful damsel who condescended .. to endure the 
condition of serv.ant. 

Hind-siglit, hi-ndsight. 

1 . (hindsight) The backsight of a rifle. 

2832 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights. 2889 Farsier Americanxsyns. 

2 . (Jii'ndsight) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception gained by looking backward : op'p. to 
foresight. 

2883 yrttl. Educ. XVII. 264 That a school-man sopreter- 
naturally gifted with * hind-sight ' should have been so de- 
fective in ‘fore-sight’. X893A.T. Mahah in Century Mag. 
Aug, 631/2 Open to the proverbial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

tHrndsome,o. Obs.rare. [L Hind + -some.] 
Situated behind ; hind-. 

2634 T. Johnson Parey's Ckirurg. in. yiii. (1678) 60 The 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 

HindUi Hindoo (hi*nd«, hind//*), sb. and a. 
[a. Pers. hindit, Urdu Hindu, adj. and sb,, 

Indian; f, Pers. hind, India, Zend heildu, 
Achsemenian kinffu = Skr. sindku river, spec, the 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh ; 
gradually e.xtended by Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

• A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who retains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism; hence, any one who professes Hinduism ; 
applied by Europeans in a wider sense, in accord- 
ance ■with the wider application of Hindustan. 

166a J". Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 74 The King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 2663 
Sir T. Roe's Voy, E. Ind. in P. della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 
374 'The Inhabitants in general ofindostan were all anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 113 At the House of an Hindu. 2804 W. 
Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. p. xviii, Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 2853 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) I. iii. 64 The Hindu was the last to leave the 
centT^ home of the Arj'an family. . . . 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. 2799 COCEBROOKE in L£/e (1873) 43 * I" ibe ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language [i, c. San- 
skrit]. 2804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1 . 36 They ; 
h.ave in a great measure apostatised from the Hindoo system. 
1838 J.’ B. Norton Tolies 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan troops in the king’s army bound themselves by an 
oath to defend their sovereign. ^ 

Hence Hi 2 idtilc,Hindooic (mnd/7’ik)a. = prec.B. 

2889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydber/s Teut. MyihoL 6 The 


.Hindooic Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. x^^Mission. //rr<z/r/(Boslon) May 199 A thing 
which.. not ajl ray pundit-ship or Hlnduicsastrashipcan give. 

Hinduism, Hindooism (hi’nd//|iz’m). [f. 
Hindu + -isir.] The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

x8*9 Bengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooism. X858 Max Muller Chips 
{1880) II. xxvii. 304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 2878 A. Burnell \x\Academy(x,»,{'i 
The result of contact with, foreigners has always been a 
revival of Hjnduism. 

Hindnize, Hindooize (hirndr/piz), v. [f. 

as prec. + -IZE.J irans. To render Hindu in charac- 
ter, customs, of religion. Hence Hinduized ppl. a. 

1B57 Sat. Rev. IV. 460/1 He may become Hindooized him- 
self. x86o Edwardes in Mem.SirH.B. Edzvardes {iZZt) H. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedans in 
India. x86* Beveridge Hist. India II. iv.vi. 190 Extolled 
by, hindooised Europeans. 2871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. I. 45 
Lo\ver in culture than some Htnduized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils for 
instance. 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (bind//sta*n/), 
a. and sb. Also Hindustanee, -sthani, Hindo- 
stanee, -stani, -staunee. [a. Urdu 

hindtistani, Pers. Hindustani adj., of 

or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. * the country of the 
Hindus’ (f, Hindu -J- •stdn place, 

country) ; see Hindu. 

To natives, Hindustan is ‘ India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Bebar or, virtually, the region 
covered by Hindi and its dialects. But from early times, 
foreigners, Mohammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the ^ninsula ‘ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (i. e, Adam’s Bridge/, and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esp. the 
language described in B. 2. 

x8co Asiai. Ann. Reg.,Suppl. Chron. xii/i Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 28^ W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat, (ed. 2) I. 246 Trial by ordeal . . still keeps its 
place in the Hindostanee code. Ibid. II. 392 The Hindoo- 
.stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 2827 D. 
Johnson Ind. Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or Hindostanee dance. 287^ Y^.^oxxo^Sport Brit.Burmah 
I. 50 Even the Hindoostam mahout forgot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 

B. sb. I. A native of Hindustan ; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India, 

2829 Bengalee 302 A desire to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 
1. 40 He took the best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2 . The language of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindustan, being a foim of Hindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements ; also called Urdii, i. e, zaban-i-urdii 
language of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of lingua franca over all India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerlj' called Indostati, Indostans (cf. Scots). By earlier 
writers sometimes applied to Hindi itself, * 

1x6x6 Terry Voy. E. Ind., Coryat (V.), [Ck)ryale] got a 
great mastery in the Indoslan or more vulgar language. 
2772 Hadley Gramm. Indostajt Lang, Pref. 11 (Y.) Aeon- 
fused mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Bengals.] x8oS 
W. Tennant (ed.2)lll. 61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of lingua /ranka..\% the spoken language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives, 2823 Elphjnstone Acc. Caubul (1842) II. 85 The 
western tribes .. understand Persian much more generally 
than the Eastern ones do Hindostaunee. 2878 R. N. Cust 
Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 47 Hindustdni or Urdu is not a terri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-francx . . It can scarcely be 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

So Hindoosta’nisb a. 

28x2 Shelley Let. to E. Hitchener in Li/e I. ii In the true 
style of Hindoostanish devotion. 


Hindward (hsirndw^id), a. rare. [A recent 
formation from Hind /z. -f- -ward: cf. /oreward. 
Cf. OE. kinderweard turned backward.] 

1 . Towards the rear; backWiird ; posterior,^ 

*797 Coleridge Sonn. On Ruined House 12 Thro those 

brogues, still tatter’d and betom, His hindward charms 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2 . Backward in development or progress. 

2868 Gladstone yuv. Mundisrix. § 5 (2869) 258 This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hind-ward, adv. [cf. OE. hindanweard adv. 

* toward the farther end ’.] Backward ; towards e 


rear or hinder part. . , . , 

a 2300 A E. PsalterxxVxx. 15 fxl, 24I '7 nl 

and schoned kai be. *38* 'YycLiF/’x.l*uf- 4l 3l 
turned awei hind^vard, and waxe thei \ j 3^,0^ 

“t «... [f. hind : the rest 

uncertain.] The fundament or anas. 

0 X 3 ~ CuLrM . « 39 S AU he « 

«e at hb hindwin [r.r. fondamenll for drtd he sal haf. 
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HINNY. 


Hine, obs. or dial, form of Hind and 2; 
var. of Hin pron.^ Hyne adv., hence, 
t Hineliede. Obs, H. hine. Hind sh,^ + -hede, 
-HEAD (OE. type *kzzna /tdd),'] a. Family, 
household ; company. D. ? Sersice. 

az30o £. E, PsalUr^ xxiti]- 28 [2^1 All hinehedes [Vulg. 
patrtae\ of genge fol right. Ibid, ciiilij. 14 Forth-ledand. . 
gresse to hinebede [Vulg. sfrv:/u/i] oT men s\va, pat Fou 
oute-lede fra erthe brede. I6:d. cvjlj]. 40 [41] He set als 
schepe hine-hede [Vulg. ui eves faniiliai\. 

Hinene, var. Hen adv..^ hence. 

II Hing (hig). Also 6 hinge, 7 hingh. [Hindi 
Skr. hingii^ The drug asafetida. 

1586 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (isggHI. 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates laden \vith Salt, Opium, Hinge, Lead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies MandeUlds Trav, 84 The 

Hingh, which our Dnigsters and Apothecaries call Assa 
feetieia^ comes for the most part from Persia. 2698 Fryer 
Acc, £. India ^ P. 114 The Natives eat King, a sort of 
liquid Assa Fcetida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Bellew yWx/. Pol. Mission (1862) 270 (Y.) The assafcctida, 
called hans or/iz>;^ by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
. .plains, .of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs, and dial. f. Hang ; obs. pa. t. of 
Hang ; obs. f. Hinge. 

Hin^e (hindj), sb. Forms : 4 heng, heeng, 
4-S hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 
7 hendge, 6- hinge. [ME. heitg^ heengx—OiK. 
type *h^ftcgy a deriv. of Hang v. : cf. early mod. 
Dn. ktnghe^ henghem^ ‘hinge, handle (of a pot), 
hook’ (Kilian), MLG. htnge^ LG. htngty heng^ 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
the^ is not distinctly evidenced before 1590: but it 
appears to be now current in all dialects.] 

1 . The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is bung upon the side-post, so as to 
be opened or shut by being turned upon it. 

ev^ts Sir Femnib. 2181 So harde he bot..l»at h® henges 
bohe barste, & i>e stapel J>ar-with out strong. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov: xxvL As a dore is turned in his heeng ; so .a 
slo3 man in his litle bed. 1466 Matvi. ^ Hctiseh. Exp, 
fRoxb.) 323 To the iren mongyr for n^les, hokes, and 
henges, iiij.r. viij.tf. X494'S in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 15 Gilbarto Smyth pro pare de hyngis et hukys xviijrf. 
1373-80 Baret /S'. H 464 The Htnee, or hingell of a gate : 
the hooke whereon a dore hangetn, 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch, ill, 12 He getteth the doore off the hindges. 
x6i6 R. C 7Y;««’ IVhisiU etc. (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpbolde, 1634 in Harpeds Mag. (1884) Dec. 
i2/2Toflingeupalledoores outofhendges. 1762 Falconer 
Skipwr. III. 229 On brazen hinges turn'd the silver doors. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes .xli, The door upon its hinges groans, 

b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 
turning or moving in a quarter or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 
each other. 

1562 Child Marriages rjr She had lost the key of a chest, 
& desired hym to pufi out the nayles of the hindges. a 1602 
SV. Perkins Cases Cotisc. (t6iq) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts whereof were supported onely 
by two hinges. 17x3 Lady M. W. Montagu BassettC'Table 
43 This snuff-box— on the hinge see brilliants shine, 1825 
J. N1CH01.SON Operat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
[of a pump]. 1874 BouTELL.,4rwx ^ Arvi. iii. 45 Guards 
for the face. .attached to the cap on each side by Binges to 
give free movement,' 

c. Of bellows : see quot. 

1852 Seidel Organ 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest], called the hinges, are provided 
with double or triple leathering. 

2. A natural movable joint: spec. a. that of a 
bivalve shell;, b. the cardo or basal part of the 
maxilla in insects. 

1702 J. Pctiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is i and i, 
jy74 Goldsm, Hat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, like an oyster. 185* 
Richardson Geol. viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin .at which bivalve shells are united. 1862 
DARWiNivr///. OrckidsVn. 99 So flexible., is the hinge that 
the weight of. .a fly. .depresses the distal portion. 

3 . iransf. The axis of the earth ; the two poles 
about which the earth revolves, and, by extension, 
the four cardinal points. (See Cardinal a. 4.) 

0:1300 Cursor M. 22754 He to brin sal se.,bath land and 
see and all thinges, hat ani werlds bald wit hinges, c 1586 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. iv. The heav'n, the earth , . 
The unseene hinge of North and South sustaineth. X603 
B. JoNSON Sejanus v. vi, Shake off the loosned Glob from 
her long Hing. 1629 Milton Nativity 12:2 The Creator . . the 
well-balanced World on hinges hung. 1671 — P. E. iv. 413 
The winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 57 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
1607 Creech Manilius 11. xxxiii. 80 Obser\’e the four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

■ 4 . fig. That on which something is conceived to 
hang or be supported and to turn ; a pivot, prop, 
a. generally . . - . 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. ni. iii. 365 That the probation beare no 
Hindge, nor Ix>ope, To hange a doubt on. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. ii. IH. i- (1651) 92 Perturbations.. are. .causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his health. 
1726 Swift i. vi. We usually call reward and pun- 

ishment the two hinges upon which all government turns. 
1781 CowPER Truth 207 Say, on what hinge docs his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 Gladstone in Standard sg Feb. 2/5 
Because the borough franchise as it exists in Engbnd . . is the 
hinge of the whole Bill. 


b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. Cardinal a. i) ; the central principle 
of a thesis. 

1638 Chiluncw. Relig. Proi. 1. iv. § 53. 221 The hinge 
whereon yourwhole discourse turnes. 1687 R. L’Estrance 
Aussv. Piss. 8 I'he Roman-Cathonque-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty are the Two Hinges of the Controversie 
here in Debate. X769 Junius Lett. xvi. 71 ThU is not the 
hinge on which tne debate turns, 1853 Marsden Early 
Purit. 224 The nature of the sacraments, .was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Rome. 

c. A turning-point, critical point, crisis. 

1727 in Wodrovo Corn (1843) III. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Lora direct ! for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 1775 Burke Corr. (X844) II. 50 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
juncture to ministers. x6S6 Spurgeon Treas. Pav. Ps. cxxix. 
4 Here is the hinge of the condition ; this makes the turning 
point of Israel’s distress. XM7 Bowen Vtrg. jEneid i. 672, 
I tremble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne’er, at the 
hinge of an hour so great, will she slumber or rest. 

6. Phrase. Off the hinges^ •font of {the) hinges : 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical or moral. Cf. out of harre^ Harre 3. 

x6ii CoTCR., Hallehrenlf sad, crest-fallen, heaule-looking, 
drooping ; off the hindges, cleane out of heart. 1630 Len- 
NARD tr. Charrods IFisd. 1. xiv. § 15 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do^ love sometimes to play the fool, and to 
leap out of the hinges. CX645 Howell (1650) in. 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. X708 SIotteux 
Rabelais iv. xix. (1737) 8oWeare..out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 1828 Craven Dial.^ Hinges^ * To be off t* hinges.' 
To be out of health. 

H. 6. dial. The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, and 
lungs) of a beast. Also Henge, hange. 

1469 [see Hence]. 1787 Grose Proz*. Gloss.^ NingCy the 
llverand pluck ofasheepfordog’smeat. West. xSzsBritton 
Beauties Wittsk. III. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hinge, the heart, liver, 
andlungsofasbeeporpig. sBgoGloueestersh. Gloss.y HingCy 
or Inge. 1893 Wittsk. Gloss., Hinge, Henge. 

III. 7. attrib.Sir\A.Comb.^:i&hinge‘band,-inaheri 
-question', hinge-likeisd^y'hinge-svaysssA^,', hinge- 
area {Conch .) : see quot. 1872 ; hinge-bound a., 
having the movement ofthe hinge obstructed; hinge- 
joint {Anat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
a Gingltmus ; double hinge-joint quot. 18S6) ; 
hinge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
with a hinge or joint; hinge-line {Conch.)', see 
quot. 1888 ; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge ; hinge-tooth 
{Concki)t one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 
sponding indentations in the other valve. 

X872 Nicholson Palseoni. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral \'alves are separated from one another by a narrower 
or wider space, which ts termed the ‘•hinge-area*. 1842 
Meek, Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently *hrng€-bound and clogged up. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Tkeol. viii. (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of the ycrtebrm,and tsunited to it bya*hinge- 
joint ; upon which joint the head plays freely forward and 
backw’ard. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hinge-joint, double, one in 
which the articulating surfaces of each bone are concave in 
one direction and convex in the direction at right angles, as 
in the carpo-raetacarpal joint of the thumb. 2897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa 330 *Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers, a 1832 Bentham Peoniology {iB$4,) 
1, 141 Butdo theyturn on these four*hinge-Iikevlrlues? 1^9 
Murchison Siluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex. .and the •hinge- 
line straight. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anini. Life 124 
Each valve [of the shell] presents a short straight margin, 
the hinge-line, along which it is united to^ its fellow. 1725 
Lend. Gaz, No. 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, . , *Hjnge-maker. 1881 
Greener Cun 215 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the ’hinge-pin has been considerably shortened. 
1858 Princeton Jan. 139 These are’hinge-questions upon 
which Jlr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca 57 The genera of bivalves nave been 
characterised by thenumberandpositionof their *binge-teeth. 

Hinge, D. [f. Hinge sf.] 

1 . trails. To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. lii. 212 Be thou a Flatterer now, . 
hindge_ thy knee. 2864 Sala in Pailjr Tel. 23 Nov., The 
wealthiest.. dty in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2 . To attach or hang with or as with a hinge. . 

2758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Eng. Clergy Vlks. (Globe) 293/2 

The vulgar .. whose behaviour is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. ^ 1804 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. II, 
365 l]he laws, which hinge gaming transactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 1879 M. Pattison Milton ri. 70 Hooker’s 
elaborate sentence., is composed of parts so hinged. 

3 . inlr. To hang and turn on, as a door on its post. 

27x9 Spotswood in W. S. Perrj’T/irA Colt. Amen Col. Ch. 

1. 206 The law you hinge on. 179S Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
327 Their adversaries endeavoured to piive this colour to the 
contest, and to make it hinge on this principle. 2835THIRL- 
wall Greece 1. Hi. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 2886 Bookseller Jan. 4/1 The destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question. 

Hence Hinging vbl. sb. (also attrib.). 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 591 Some Informa- 
tion on the subject of hinging in general.^ 2846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. II. I. vii.§ 27 Peculiar and hingingpoinis on which 
the rest are based. 

Hinged (hind3d), a. [f. Hinge sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Having a hinge or hinges ; turning on hinges. 

a 2672 Flatman Poems, To Orinda (1674) a Distinguish *t 
only from the common Croud, By an hing’d Coffm or a 
Holland Shroud. 2888R0U.ESTON & Jackson Anim. Life 


159 note. In certain species of Micropteryx there is a 
hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hi-ndsles), a. [f. Hinge si. + 
-LESS.] Without a hinge or hinges. 

X614 Sylvester Litt. Bartas 264 'Tis a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and Axles*:, turn so 
swiftly round. 2854 Woodward Mollusca ii. 235 Craniad® : 
shell orbicular, calcareous, hingeless. 1882 Century Mag. 
Apr. 912/2 Hingeless doors and shutters, 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of Hanger, -ing. 
Hingle (hi*qg’l), hengle (he-gg’l). Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, 5 hengel, 
-yl(l, -ylle, 6 hengil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 diaC) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dial, hingle; also 6 
hanggelL [ME. hengle OE. iyptifhgngel, conesp. 
to MDn., MLG., MHG. hengel, Ger, hdngd\-~ 
agent-n. f. stem of Hang z;. : cf. Hinge.] 
A hinge : esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and turns upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also dial, that part by which anything Is hung. 
c 2325 Gloss. IF. de Biblesw. in Wright Foe. 170 Ferievelts, 
hengles. 2382 Wyclif Nelu iii. 13 Thei..setten his jate 
leuis, and lokis, and henglis. — ^ Isa. vi. 4 To*moued 

ben the thresholdes of the heenglls fro the vols of the 
criende. X481-M Hozvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 211 A peycr 
of hokys, and the hengells fora dore. 1487 Churchiv. Acc. 
Wigtoft (Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hengles unto 
the skolehouse dore. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 
258 The ApostoHke See . . is the heade and the hanggell 
{Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell : so are ail churches gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. viii. (ed. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 
hengils of the World, the heavens doe turne round about the 
earth. 1639 MS. Acc. Stockton, Norfolk (N.), Item, for the 
hingels ofthosedoorcs. a x82sForby Foe. E. Anglia, Hingle 
(i)asmallhlnge, (ajasnareofwire; raovingeasily, and closing 
like a hinge. [2886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Hingle, the handle 
of a pot or bucket, by which it hangs.] 

Hingle, dial, form of Ingle. 

+ Hiuk, sby Sc. Obs. [prob. from Hink v. 

Some would identify it with OE. inca doubt, question, 
scruple. But the prefixing of a non-etymological h is against 
Scottish practice.] 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

1:2614 J. MZI.V11.L A utobiog.{xB42) 423 But the doing of it., 
was a grait hink in my hart, and wrou^t sear remorse. 1668 
M, Bruce Serni, in Kirkton's Hist. Ch. Scot. vit. (1817) 27k 
I have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 167B 
Hist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of Potery (t68o) 
74 They can, .hold up their face, and affirm, without hinck 
or hesitation, that [etc.]. 2709 M. Bruce Soul-Confim. 
8 (Jam.) He comes to.. a full assurance that he ^nsay, iVe 
are surp we have not a hink in our hearts about it. 

t Hink, j^.2 Obs. local. See quots. 

*744“So W. Ellis Mod. Husbandiu. IV. lU. 42 Here 
[Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field-pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hincks. 2887 Nent^ Ghss., 
Hink, a hook at the end of a stick, used for drawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-hook. The pea-nook and hink always went together. 

+ Hink, V. Sc. Obs. [perh. a. ONorse hinha to 
limp, hobble: cf. MHG., MLG., MDn. hinken to 
limp, halt,] intr. ? To halt; to falter. 

C24SoHenryson in Bannatyne MS. 133 (Jam.) Thy helth 
sail hynk, and tak a hurt but hone. 2697 Cleland 
105 (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceivd nis 
maw to hink and jarr. 

Hinkling, obs. var. of Inkling. 

ECinmaist, -mest, dial. ff. Hinbmost. Hin- 
na(h, var. Henna. Hinne, var. Hen adv. Ohs. 

f Hi’imiate, v. Obs. rare — ”, [irreg. f. L. 
hinni-re + -ate.] ‘ To neigh ’ (Cockeram 162})- 
Hinnible (hi'nib’l), a. [f. late L. hinniUlhi 
f. hiiinire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Hinnible, that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 2729 D'Urfey Pills (1872) IH- 3 *® 
Achilles .. Was taught by the Centaur’s rational parts tne 
Hinnible to bestride. x86o Mansel Proleg. Log. 

If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of wer, . 
that men are rational and horses hinnible. 

Hinny (hi*ni), sb. [f. L. hinmts (in same 
sense) : cf. Gr. Xvvos, fvvos .1 The offspring of a 
she-ass by a stallion. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 155/2 An Hinnu-s is less than 
a Mule . . called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. 1B59 
Darwin Orig.Spec. ix. (1673) 261 Both the mule and me 
hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse. 
Huxley Leet. Wrkg. Men 91 It is a very rare thing to see 
a Hinny in this Country. 2890 O. Crawfurd 
Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing as 
or hinny mule with his wares. ^ 

Hinny (himi), v. Also 5 henny, hyney, 0 
hynny. [In 15th c. henny, ad. F. hennir^ to 
neigh ; in current form conformed to L. hxnnlre.l 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 
Hinnying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. . 

0x400 tr. Secrcta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 9 
Alle he hors of hjTi ost shal noghl cesse to henny 
doo awey be stoon. Ibid. 97 Hyneyinge of hors, cha/eOyB 
of bryd.des. 2530 Palscr. 585/1 Ale thynketh this ho 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 2^ tr. Bonet's Merc. Ciunf - 
XVI. 577 The Child loved a Foal .. the hinnying . 

when he heard [etc.]. 2880 Macm. Mag. Jan. 217/2 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its mother. 
fig. 2614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fairw iii. Take no i« 

the w’icked, ^’oung gallant; he neigheth and hinnicth , 
is but hinnying sophistry. 
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Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and iwiiA. form of Honet. 
Hint (hint), sd. Also 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of Hent v. to lay hold of, seize, grasp ; of. Hent 
sd. The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of.] 
■H. An occasion ; an opportunity. (In quot. 
1621, ? something to lay hold of, a ‘ handle’.) Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oi/t. I. iii. 142 Wherein of Antars vast, and 
Desarts idle.. It was my hint to speake. 1610 — Temp, 
It. i. 3 Our hint of woe Is common. x6ii — Cymb. v. v. 172 
Hearing vs praise our Loues of Italy . . This Posthumus . . 
tooke his hint, And . . he began His Mistris picture. 1621 
W. ScLATBR Tythes 199 Gaue euer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abrahams Tithing? 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 14 P 15 To watch the hints which conversa- 
tion offers for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Helenore 102 (Jam.) For fear I lost the hint. 
18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xviii, It is my hint to speak. 

fb. Time, occasion (of action); moment (.Sc.), 
a 16^ Hacket Abp. IVilliams 11. (1^2) 57 What colour 
and tincture you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them by it for many years after. 1768 Ross Helenore 98 
(Jam.) And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast, 

2 . A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent; a suggestion or implication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

2604 Shaks. 0th. i, iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. 2609 
B. JoNsoN Sil. Worn. iv. 1, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. ^ 2657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 82, I will give you some little hints of her 
shape and manner of growth. 1699 Burnet 39 .< 4r/. xxxi, 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discourse. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 31 P i He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage. 2759 Johnson Idler No. 46 P 4 She loves 
a sharp girl that can take a hint. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 150 The king eagerly caught at the hint. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. xiv, And I perceived no touch of 
change. No hint of death in all his frame. 

3 . Comb, {twnce-wds.') 

1672 Glanvill Disc. M, Siubbe 34 Put these Passages Into 
your Hint-box, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
a 1680 Butler Rem, (2759) II, 294 The Hint-Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 
Controversy. 

Hint (hint), V. [f. Hint sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To give a hint of ; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one’s meaning may be caught 
by the intelligent, a. with simple obj. 

2648 Hunting 0/ Fox 23 It will not be amisse to hint both 
unto you. 265s J. Jane in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
228 The reason I formerly hinted to you. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr, 209 Which . . may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance.. in mother of Pearl-shells, 1723 
De Foe Voy, round IVorld (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 1790 Paley Hors Paul. Rom. i. 20 Nothing is 
yet said or hinted concerning the place. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 387 Oates . . had hinted a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, 
b. with obj. clause. 

2665 "iHooviz Microgr. 257 To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that. 2743 John- 
son Lei. to Cave Aug. in Boswell. As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls for money. 183s G. Downes Lett. Cent. 
CountHes 1. 174 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure boded no good. 

2 . intr. Hint at \ to. make a slight, but intelli- 
gible suggestion of; = ia. 

26OT Addison Pref. Dryden's Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to be some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poem. 173s Ld. Hardwicke in W, Selwyn Law Nisi Pritis 
{1817) II. 986, I never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libel even hinted at. 2885 Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. yrnls. 
II. 218 The spectator's imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at. 

+ c. To give a hint to (a person). Obs. rare. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded. A iij, We were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3 . quasi-trans. {tionce-ttses.) To send offy do away^ 
by a hint. 

1829 MarryAT F. Mildmay ii, I was therefore ‘hinted 
off’. 1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted ppl. a. (whence Hintedly adv?) ; 
Hinting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (whence Hintingly 
advi), 

2820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) 1. 1x5 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown, a 1845 
Hood Lamia i. 55 If my brows. Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike. 2846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. n. v. § 10 She 
always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. xSst 
Thackeray Hum. iv. (X858) loi There is a peculiar, 
hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. 1892 Cassells Fam. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 *[It] might as well stand in my bedroom’, 
‘Aston hintingly said. 

Hint: see Hent v. and sb.y Hind a. 

Hinter (hi’ntsj). [f. Hint v. + -erI.] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

a 1659 Cleveland Land. Lady xg The hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden.. the robust Church warden Of Lincoln's 
Inn back-corner. 2765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 The 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentarj’ reward. 1838 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters .. 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 

II Hinterland (himtoil^nd). [a. Ger. hinter^ 
landy f. hinter- behind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river) ; the ‘ back countr}’’. 
xB9o.S;/5rr/a/t>ri9 July, The delimitation of the Hinterland 


behind Tunis and Algiers. Dally Nfivs 12 June 5/2 
Lord Salisbury even recognises .. the very modem doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
I those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered by the rivers that run to the coast’. 2897 
Mary Kingsley IF". Africa 408 The inhabitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay are. .savages. * 

Hip (hip), sb."^ Forms: i hype, 3 heppe, 3-^^ 
hupe, 4-s hepe, 4-7 hippo, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4- hip. [OE. hype masc. = OLG. *hupi 
(MDa. hope, hope, hepe, huepe, Dii. hettp fem.), 
OHG. huf, pi. huffi (MHG. huf, pi. hiiffe, Ger. 
hiifte fern.), Goth, hups, pi. hstpeis •,—O'Po.o.t. 
*hupi-z, pre-Tent. *kubisl\ 

1 . The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
npper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds ; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

971 Blickl. Horn, ii Anra ^ehwylc hafde sweord ofer his 
hype, c 1000 ^Elfric Gloss, m Wr.-Wulcker 159/43 Climes, 
hypas. a 2225 Ancr. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole grimme 
wrastlare of helle breid up on his hupe. c 1325 Poem Times 
Edw. II, 194 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 A liiel lettre In a 
box upon nis hepe. 2382 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip femur}. ^^1386 Chaucer Prol. 
472 A foot mantel aboute hlr hipes [v.rr. hypes, bepis, 
hippes, hupes] large. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
750/8 Hie a hepe. c Semnes of Aymon 

X. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. .1582 Mulcaster 
Positions vi. (1887) 48 Daunsing .. strengtheneth weake 
hippes, fainting legges. 16^ Bulwer Anthropomef. xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crampt. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 To be held fast to the 
out-side of the hip. 2882 Oviha Maremma 1. 1x0 Her hands 
lightly resting on her hips. 

fg. 2879 J. Burroughs Locusts 4- IF. Honey 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

t b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Obs. 

2710 Steele Tatter No. 245 F 2 (She] carried off the 
following Goods. .Two Pair of Hips of the nesvest Fashion. 

c. Zool. The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 
poda : =CoxA 2. 

2834 (see Coxa 2J. 2834 M^Murtrie CuviePs Anim. 
Kingd. 307 Their legs .. are composed of seven joints, of 
which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus. 

2 . Phrases, a. Down in the hip{s\ said of a 
horse when the haunch-bone is injured ; hence fig., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip sb.^O 

2729 Swift Grand Question Debated 278 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the nips. 2865 Youatt Horse xvii. (2872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, get, have 
one on the hip, phrases taken from wrestling) ; at 
a disadvantage ; in a position in which one is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

c 2460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 90, 1 shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, hot if Igart Abate. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay i. 9 If these. .be but taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, iheycrie outvnto heauen. 1591 Harinoton 
Orl. Fur, XLvr. exvu. 4 To get the Pagan on the bippe : 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By nimble 
sleight, 2596 Shaks. V. iv. 1. 334 Now infidell 

I haue thee on the hip. 1^2 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Jix. 
(16x2) 260 When Dauid seem’d, in common sence, alreadie 
on the hip. 2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, i. § 4 (2669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on the hip, yea, 
on the ground, n 2700 B.E. Z>/c/. Cant. Crew,s.\., Upon the 
Hip, at an Advantage, in Wrestling or Business. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the'hip. 

T C, To fetch over the hips : see quots. Obs. 

1586 Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 89/1 The lord 
Thomas being iustice or vicedepulie..fctcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips ..as they were the more egerlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 2624 Sanderson 12 Serin. 
(1637) 184 (Tould any of you take it well at your neighbours 
hand, should hee ..fetch you over the hippe upon a branch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute? 

d. Hip and thigh ; with overwhelming blows ; 
or slaughter ; unsparingly. Usually with smite or 
the like, (Of Biblical origin.) 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Judg, xv, 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighty plague, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
4* Mon. (1642) 115 Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip 
and Thigh.. Root and Branch. i832Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn, 238 Moreover it is WTitlen that my race Hew'd 
Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer On Amon unto Minneth. 
2863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 255 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

atirib. 1832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVII. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer ,. bas replied to Lord Nugent. 

3 . Arch. a. A projecting inclined, edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex td the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side ; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter: see also attrib. uses in 4c. 

2690 Leydourn Curs. Math, gox The Bricklayer some- 
times will require to have running measure for HiTw and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 240 Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge. .Tiles.. 2828 Huttos Course Math. 11. 

87 When the angle bends inwards, it is called a valley ; but 
when outwards, it is called a hip, 1887 Homccol. World 
1 Nov. 5x1 The ridges, hips, and nnials are of terra cotta, 
b. A Spandrel : see qnoL 

1726 Leoni Albertis Arckit. I. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the back . .of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn’d from, call’d by Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. Reaching up to 
the hips. (See also hip-halh in b.) 


HIP. 


2883 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/2 Two indiarubber hip fishing 
stockings. 

b. Comb, in sense i, as hip-ache \ hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath, a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips ; hip-belt, antiquary’s name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a part of medijsval armour ; 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; f hip-evil = hip-disease \ f hip- 
halt a., lame in the hip, limping ; f hip-hap, a 
covering for the hips ; hip-lock, in Wrestling, 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground ; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint, Hip-gout ; hip-pocket, a pocKet in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse’s hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage-harness. 
Also Hip-bone, etc. 


2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 47 Even the *hip- 
bath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more, i860 lllustr. Lend. News 26 May 
503/1 Hip baths and sponge balhs, of the best designs. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4* Arm. x. 197 From the *hip-belt was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. Ibid. 203 
In some few instances, however, the hip-belt appears worn 
over the taces. 1^7 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 507 lily carriers 
. .were *hip-deep in the grass. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 329 Her right lower limb was wasted and shortened 
from old *hip-disease. 2782 W. HebeRDEN Comm. xxi. 
(2806) 107 The ■*hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 159 Therto he was *hippe-halt. a 1600 
Turn. Tottenham 2x8 Some come hyp halt, and some 
trippand, a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. ii, A pox o' this 
filthy fardingale, this “hip-hape ! 2888 Century Mag. 

July 373/2 The Tartar . . caught him around the body, 
and, with a *hip-Iock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over his head. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Elm, An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or *Htp*pain. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 26 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 2898 Dovle Trag. Korosko iv. 109 I’vo 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered# 
1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) IL Gloss., *Hip Straps. 
a part of the harness, which lies on the hips of the horse, and 
buckles to the breeching tugs, which it supports. 

C. Cotnb. in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof; hip- 
mould, -moulding, {a) the mould or templet by 
which the hip of a roof is set out; (^) the ‘back* 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cycl, 1727- 
41); hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof ; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers supporting the hip-rafter. Also Hip-boof. 

xS4^ Ecclesiologist IX, 72 A barge-board, having a cross, 
with sunken tremiled panels for a “hip-knob. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. £.verc.i$6 Back or* Hip-molding, the backward Hips 
or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. x78* Phil, I'rans, LXXII. 367 This “hip- 
pole was supported, at its proper distance from the “hip- 
rafter, by an iron-strap, or holdfast. 2703 hloxoN Mecji. 
Exerc. 240 “Hip Tiles, which are used .sometimes for. .Hips 
of Kooffs. 2842-76 0\s\\.x Archit. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the ridges of 
houses. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edue. IV, 284/2 The true 
shape of the “hip-truss. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb.“ Forms : a. 1 h6ope. 
Mope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp. 
6- hep. /?. 5 hipe, 6 Mpp, 6-hip. [(yE.hlopc. 
kiope wk. fem., from same root as OS. hiopo, OHG. 
hittfo, hiafo, MHG. hiefe wk. masc., thorn-bush, 
bramble OTeut. types *heup6n-, *heupon-. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE. heope, ME. hepe, would 
be hepe or keep ; hep and hip appear to be due re- 
spectively to SlE. and mod.Eng. shortening of e.'\ 
The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

a. cyag Corpus Gloss. 1858 Sicomoros, heopan. triooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 96 Genim brer I>e hiopan on weaxa>. 
c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-WuIckcr 233/36 Butunus, 
heope. 13.. K. Alts. 4983 Hawen, hepen, and rabben. 
CZ350 Wilt. Paleme x8xr Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & be 
hasel-notes. CX386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 36 Sweete as is 
the Brembul flour That bereth the rede hepe [v. rr. heepe, 
heppe, hipe). 2483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 An Heppe, comum. 
14B6 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Hawys and heeppes and other 
thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner ^rr/rt/ii. 119 Let them.. t.9ke 
hede that m.ake tartes of Heppes. 2565 Golding^ 

Met. 1. (1593) 4 Men themselves . . Did live by respis, heps 
and haws. 2626 Bacon § 633 It may bee Heps and 

Brier-Berries would doe the like. 1648 Sanderson Serm. 

II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in ever>' hedge. *7^ 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 52 Ihe hep which is the iron 
of it (rose]. x86r S. Thomson Wild FI. iir.Jed. 4^ 
us take the rose hep. 2883 Centttry Mag-X^ys.^s^ 
tent to gather the heps and sow the seed. .... 

P, 24.. (see a quou C2386]. 158X R'^he 

Prof. Diij, Hippes Hawes, and Slowes *59* 

M. HtMird hlpps, and '■nnkmS 

1601 HoU-AND />//«>• I. 361 A rad bany l.kc 
an Eglantine. 1711 Addison 5 „ 

Fruit grows Origin-ally among us besides Hips and iia»^ 

Aeoms^and Pig^Nuts r^Z4 Cow^a ivSn.rS 

and hips. nrSdr Mis. BaowNiNC I ro/w.di, IX. 1 tie 

little red hip on the tree. 



HIP. 


HIPPO. 


b. Comb.y as hep- or hip-berry, •bramhle, -briar, 
-rose, -stone, -thorn, -tree. 

rxooo Sax, Leechd. II. 266 Hcopbremles leaf. <1x387 
Sinon.Barth. 36 i?i»x<2ca«f«a.,heppe-brer. cx^^oAlfihita 
157 s. V. Rttbiis, hepebrembel. . 1483 Catk. Angl. 183/a An 
Hcppe tre {A. Hepe tre), comus. 15x3 Douglas jEncis 
in. i. 46 Quhar hepthorne buskb on the top grew hie. 1770 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 370 Almost as frequent ss 
the common hep-tree. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmanris 
Inz'ent. I. 2x5 The wax almost resembles the hip-stone, xSap 
Glover Hist. Derby I. 116 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip), sb.^ Also pi. hipps. [A variant of 
Htp, abbreviation of hypochondria. The spelling 
with j' is more usual in the sb. ; but i prevails in 
the vb. and derivatives.] Morbid depression of 
spirits ; the ' blues *. 

X7X0 'Tatter No. 230 T 5 Will Hazzard has got the Hipps, 
having lost to the Tune of Five Hundr’d Pound. 1725 Bailev 
Brasm. Colloq. (1877) i3o(D.) When he is neither in a passion, 
nor in the hipps \5ollicitus\ nor in liquor. X76a C. Johnston 
Reverie (1763) 1 . 229 That, .sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. r 1800 R. Cumberland yohndeLaticaster{\Z^)\,z$6 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

fHip, 2'.'- Obs.ox dial. Forms: 3-4 huppe, 
4 hupe, {pa. t. 3 hupte, 4 bipto), 4-5 byppe, 
^PP®, 7 “ bip. pvIE. hiippe, hyppe:—OK, type 
*hyppaTt — 0}iG. 'Niupfen, MHG. and Ger. hiipfen, 
Goth, type *htippjan. This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of the langs. : cf. OE. hoppian, 
ON. hoppa to Hop.] 

1 . intr. To hop ; now north, to hop on one foot. 
A bird is said to * hop ' on two feet, a man to * hip ' on one. 
a X250 Owl ^ Night. 1636 pe nihtegale . hupte uppon on 
blowe ris. ^ 1300 St. Brandan 500 He hiple him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 13. . Gaw. tjr Gr. Knt. 1459 
pe hede hypped a^ayn, were-so-euer hit hitte. _ Langl. 
P.Pl. B. XV. 557 pat hippeftf.r. huppe] aboute in Engelonde 
to halwe mennes auteres. CX400 Harl. il/.?. 4x96 If. 93 
(Gloss. HantpoUs Pr. Consc. 301), It [pe foule] hipped bifore 
him in pe gate. 1825 Brockett, Hip, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. Hip-step-and-jump, a youthful gambol. 

Jig, c XS70 Sekort Somnte zsl Bk. Discipl. 75 Reideris sal 
..not hip from place to place. 

+ 2. To walk lame, limp, hobble. Obs. 
e X430 Pilgr.^ Lyf Manhode 111. xxx. (x86g) 152 Boistows 
j am, and haltinge, and wronge. To the birlj* j gohtppinge. 
c 1440 Bone Flor, 1993 He came thedur wyth an evyll, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. XZ440 Promp. Parv. 241/1 
Hyppynge, or haltynge, claudicacio. 

3 . To pass over, miss, * skip* ; =Oveiihip. dial. 
1804 Tarras Poems 28 Gam.) Rather let's ilk d.aintie sip ; 
An’ ev'ry adverse bliffert hip, 1828 Craven Dial., Hip, to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, T/.2 [f. Hip sb.^} 

1 . trans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 
lame in the hip. See Hipped a.^ 3. 

x6ixo Markham Masterp. i. xiL 3^ If a horse go stiffs, it Is 
a signe either of wrinchmg, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs. 

2 . To give a cross-buttock in wrestling; to throw 
one’s adversary over the hip. Cf. Hipe. 

167s Cotton Scoffer Scoft 70 And a prime Wrestler ase're 
tripl, Ere gave the Cornish Hug, or Hipt, 

3 . To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof, 
(See also Hipped 2.) 

2660 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 557 The roofe 
. .to be made after the best manner hipt of. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Waters-^ The front of each Pier is hip'd of, 
x8st Turner Dom. Archit. I. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways. 

Hip, colloq. [f. Hip ; perh. back-forma- 
tion from Hipped a.i^] trans. To affect with 
hypochondria ; to render low-spirited. 

X842 Mrs. Browning Grt. Chr, Poets etc. 94 Take courage ! 
I rather would hearten than hip thee ! 1843 Lefevre Life 
Trav. Phys. 1 . 1. in. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
my patient had hipped me, x886 F. W, Robinson Fair 
Maid III. ni. ili. 27 The place hips me to death. 

Hip, int. {sb.^) Also bep. 

1 . * An exclamation or calling to one ; the same 
as the Latin eho, hens / ’ (J.). 

1752 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
(1852) 1.34 Perhaps Dr. Hartley., may give meahip,andcall 
out, ' Pnthee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me 

2 . An exclamation used (usually repeat^ thrice) 
to introduce a united cheer ; hence as sb. 

1827 Hone Evety-da^ Bk. 12 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the * hip I hip 1 hip ! ' of the toast giver, a 2843 
Hood Sniffng a Birthday xiv, No flummery then from 
flowery lips, No three times three and hip-hip-hips ! 2^9 
Thackeray Pendennis xri, ' Here's Mrs. Smirke’s good 
he.allh : hip, hip, hurray !’ 

Hence Hip v.^ intr., to shout ‘hip*; trans., to 
greet with 'hip*. Also liip-(bip-)bnrrab v. 

x8x8 MoORE^//ffr.(i853)II. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 1832 Examiner 6^/2 One set of men ‘hip hurrah’ 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyles Lett. 1 , xx6 In the course of the installation dinner^ 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing. 

Hip'bone. [Hip The bone of the hip ; 

i.c. either the ilium, or the ischium, or the os in- 
nominatum as a whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 23 pe scholdre boones & ^ hipe 
boones [B. hepe hon>'sl. CX475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
752/10 Clunis, a hepe bone. x6^ CuLFErPER & Cole Barihol. 
Anat. Man. iv. xvi. ist Os Ischion or the Hip-bone is the 
third part. x6a4 Ss’ood Life 24 SepL ( 0 . H. S.) III. 109 
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Bridge-bone .. that 'bone'that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the belly-. 1695 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Gen.ps^ That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Hip-bone in its socket. 

Hipe (hsip), V. ■ Wrestling, [perh. a deriv. of 
Hip sby : but the phonology is obscure.] To 
throw (an antagonist) in a particular manner : see 
quot. 1870. Hence Hipe sb., a throw of this kind. 

x8. . Ia'tx \Vrestliana in Blaine Encycl, Rur.Sports \ 
Inside striking., is quite a different mode from what we have 
termed hipeing. .To guard against an inside stroke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on the 
ground, 2870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 462 Throwing, 
by lifting frotn the ground, and rapidly- placing one of the 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is prorinciaily 
called hipeing. 2883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Wannop look 
the first fall by the outside hipe. Ibid., Lowden hiped 
J. Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hyper-. 

+ Hip*&Oef. Obs. rare. ff. HiP v.l] A frog 
tbat hops. 

26x2 Coryat Crudities 357 , 1 noted marvcilous abundance 
of little hip-frogges. 

Hip-^dle, [Hip sb.^} 

1 . Anat. The pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

2 . -Hip-belt : see Hip sb.^ 4 b, 

Hip-gout. [f. Hip sb.^ + Gout.] == Sciatica. 

2598 Sylvester Du Barias ii. i. iii. Furies 540 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry--Tumour. 2657 Coles 
Adatn in Eden xxxviii, The same easeth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgout. 1891 A. Ranken Hist. France I. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-llop, adv. [f- Hip v.^ -f Hop v . ; or re- 
duplication of hop, with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel : cf. drip-drop, tip-top : see Dib 
W ith hopping movement; with successive hops. 

2672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. ii. (Arb.) 87 To 
go off hip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the world, 1 gad. a 2729 
Congreve (J.), Thus while he strives to please, he’s forc'd 
to do’t, Like Volscius hip-hop in a single boot. 28x9 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 282 Loupin’ hip-hop frae 
spire to spire. 

Hipil, obs. form of Hipple, little heap. 
Hip-joint. [Hip j 3 .^] The joint of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the ilium. 

2794 E. Ford {Jtitle) Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Joint. 2802 Palf.v Theol. xxvii. (2830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint. 2^2 E. Wilson 
Anat. VadePf. 123 The movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I, 63 
A young bull, .got the shot. .in the hip-Jolnt, and fell, 
b. Hip-joint hip-disease (HiP^ 4 b), 

x8s4 MaYNE^ Expos. Lex., Hip-Joint Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia. 28;p Clin. Soe. irons. I^ 
ISO She was the subject of hip-joini disease. 

Hipless (hi'ples), a. rare, [f.HiP/A.l + -LESS.] 
Destitute of hips. 

2870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. vi. 122 Their little, 
busiiess,w'aistle$s, hipless figures. 2897 Jf^estm. Gas. 25 June 
xo/t You won’t get efficient motherhood from these hipless, 
rushing women. 

t Hi'plings, adv. Obs. [f. Hip sb.'^ + -LibGS ; 
cf. headlines.] With the hips foremost. 

<T 1649 ^ViNTHROp New Eng. (1825) I. 262 It ^^•as a woman 
child, stillborn, .it came hiplings till she turned it. 

Hipo-:. obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs. form of Hippocbas. 
Hipparch (hi'paik). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. Xu- 
uapxof, f. tmroy horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.] Com- 
mander of the horse ; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

2636 Blount Gtossogr., Hipparch, the Master of the horses. 
2832 J. C- Hare in Philol. Museum I. ^^onote, CalHstratus, 
the son of Empedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxxi. I Y. 182 There were now created . .two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen. 

So Hlpparchy [ad, Gr. imrapxia the office of a 
fffirapxoOi ike rule or control of horses. 

2632 Brathwait IVhimzies, Ostler speakes in his 

ostne (the chiefe seate ofhis bypparchle) like a frog in a well. 

II Hipparion (hipe9*ri^). Palxont. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. iunapiov pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of small size, of Miocene and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

2859 Darwin Orig, Spec. vii. (1878) 202 The differences 
between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse, 
2877 Le Conte Elem. Geology in. (i879)*So9 The Proto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like.. in structure and size. 

Hipped, hipt (hipt), n.i [f. Hip sb.'^ and v.- 

+ -ED.J 

1 . Having hips: esp, in comb., as large-hipped. 

2508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 279 Hippit as ane 

harrow.^ 2597 A M. tr, Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 5ob/2 
To be hipped and legged, or have a payere of g<^e and 
slcdfast stiltes vnder them. 2612 Cotcr., Hanehu, ..great 
hipt. 2854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 289 Wide-hipped 
SinivdU.. grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2 . Arch. Ofaroof; Ha^nghipsfseeHiP j^.I 3). 

1823 P. Nichoison Praet. Build, i29Ahiped roof, over a 

rectangular plan. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The 
tower IS covered with a hipped, slated roof. 

3 . Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 
in the hip ; hip-shot. 

*S®S *73 CooFER Thesaurus, Delumhata quadrupide, the 


beast being hipj^d. 2607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 3x5 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the hip-bone is remov^ 
out of his right place .. It cometh most commonly- by some 
great stripe or strain. xqo^Lond. Caz. No. 4601/4 All black, 
with his further Hip hipped, 1799 [see Hip-shot 1]. 
Hipped (hipt), fl.2 colloq. Also 8hip*d,hipt, 
[Altered spelling of Hypt, hypp'd, f. Hip ^^, 3 , 
orig. Hyp.] Affected with hypochondria ; mor- 
bidly depressed or low-spirited. 

2710 [see Hypt]. 2722 Steele Spect. No. 284 p 4 , 1 have 
been to the last Degree hipped since I sa%y you. 1833 
Longf. Outre-mer Prose ^yks. 1886 1 . 120 What with ms 
bad habits and his domestic grievances, he became com- 
pletely' hipped. 2887 S.MILES Life ^ Labour 446 When he 
. . had nothing to do, he became hipped, then ill, and then 
\Y&s told that he was dying. 

HippelapL (hi-pHsef). Zoal._ [ad. mod.L. 
'hippelajihns , a. Gr. iTrnl\a(j>oi (Aristotle), f. firiTO! 
horse + l\a(pos deer.] A large kind of deer, the 
rusa deer of India {Cervus or Jlnsa liippelaphus). 
2828 Webster, Hippelapk, an animal of the deer kind. 

Hippen: see Hipping. 

Hipper, var. of Hepper, a young salmon. 
Hippian, a, rare. [f. Gr. luuos horse + -tan.] 
= HiPPic. 

1803 G. S. Faber Pfyst. CabiriW. 303 note, Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkile or hippian deity. 
Hippiatric (hipineTrik), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
Gr. IrmaTpiKbx, {. imriarpos veterinary surgeon, £. 
lUTTos horse + larpos healer, physician.] 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses, B. sb. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses, h. pi. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farrier}' ; a treatise on this. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ii. 208 Absyrtus a Greek 
Author . . who in his Hippiat[rjicks, obscurely assigneth the 
gall a place in the liver. 1674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 63 The 
Weights among the Greeks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigenital, or 
Exotick. Ibid. 94 The Hippiatricks had a,.Litra of 12 
[Ounces]. 2829 Sporting Afag. XXIV. 254 This great 
master of hippiatrics . . gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. 

So Hippla'trical a. = Hippiatric A. ; Hippia'* 
trist, one who practises, or writes on, hippiatry; 
Hippia-try (-?*tri) = Hippiateics (see B. b above). 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais I. xxxvi, (Which is a wonderful 
things in Hlpplatrie), the sajd horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which be had in that foot. 2674 Jeake Aritk. 
(1696) 93 Graecian Hlppiatrical Measures. \iq$igih Cent, 
^Iar. 444 Greek and Roman bippiairists are equally divided 
on this point. 

Hippie (hi’pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. UmKvi, f. 
in-TTor horse. Ci.Y.hippiqiie.'] Pertaining to horses, 
esp. to horse-racing. 

2846 H. Torrens Rent. Milit, Lit. <$• Hist. I. xox note, 
A curious instance of the enduring nature of the hippie 
princij^le among original nomads. , 2872 Daily NetvsisbM^t 
The hippie events of that cockney Vralering-place. iBeS 
See. Lend. 129 The other great hippie festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stockbridge, and at Chester. 
Hipping 1 (hi'pig). north, dial. Also -in, -en. 
[f. Hip z/.i -b-iKO 1.] //. Stepping-stones (by which 
one ‘ hips * or leaps across a stream). 

2703 Thoresby Let. to Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.), HipPt^U 
.steppings; large stones set in a shallow water atastcpsdi^ 
tance from each other, to pa.ss over by'. 2828 Craven DtaU 
Hippius, stepping stones, over a river or brook. 

D. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

2782 J. Hutton TourtoCavesCXois., Hippen-stoues. 2850 
Tales of Kirkbeck Ser. 11. 220 The beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. , 

Hipping ^ (hi-pig), hippen (hi-p’n). .Si-, and 
north, dial. [f. Hip ji.l + -ikg L] A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant. 

2768 Ross Helenare 23 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 2824 Carlyle Let. to Mrs. Carlyle 12 
Nov. in Froude Life (1882) I. xv. 256 His pap-spoqns ana 
his hxppings. 2825 Brockett, Hippings. cloths for infants. 
2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hippin, a napkin for the hips ot 
an infant. Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hippish. (hi*pij’), a. colloq. [f. HiP j^.3-*--lsH. 
More etymologically Hyppish q.v.] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low-spirited. . . 

2706 Hearse Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 303 He is an Hippish 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 28x4 
D’Arbiay HI. 79 Staying within doors gi'*® 

one a hippish turn. 2870 Disraeli Lothairxx\\, 

Hence .Hippishness (Ash, 1775). 

Hippie (hi*p*l), Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 
huple, hypil, hipil, -ylLheepil, 5 heple, hupple> 

9 dial, hippie, [dim. of Heap 2— OE. type ^hlepcU 
^hipeli cf. Ger. haufel, MHG. hiufei:\ A litthJ 
heap. F Hipyllmelum — *hipplcmeal, in heaps? by 
heaps : see -meal. 

2382 WvcLiF 2 Chron.Tcxxx. o Why the hcepils schulden so 
lyen. —Isa.xvW. i Damasen shal .. be as^^hypiU^S 
beep] of stones. — ll^isd. xviii. 23 Whan forsothe no 
hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on otn • 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxii. (Tollem. 

[Haj' is] gadered and made of heples into cockes. 24 
Caxton Descr. Brit. i. xxil. (1527) loh, Hepes 
of stones and of grauell. 2788 W. Marshall 1 er • 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hippies, cocklets, or small bundles of hay 
set up to dry. 

Hippo (hi*po). Colloq. abbrev. HirroPOTAMU-*’* 
2872 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 30 The hippo had been hame 
to snore by' ropes. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 65 U 
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HIPPO-. 

guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
the hippos. 

b. attrih, and Comb. 

1884 Gordon Kharioxt 7 n ymls. 25 Sept. (1885) 08 Cassim 
gave him a wipe over the head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Hinde C^ngo Arabs 40 My first experience of hippo* 
shooting. 

Hippo, obs. f. Hypo, abbrev. of hypochondria^ 
Hippo- (hip<7), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. fn-rro-s horse, in. words of Greek 
derivation, most of which will be found in their 
alphabetical places; the following are of rare 
occurrence, chiefly nonce-wds » : Hippa’ntliropy 
[cf. boanthropy'l, a form of madness in which 
a man believes himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama’tic a., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippograstro*- 
nomy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo'gony {Gr. -yoyia a begetting ; cf. cosmo- 
^ony], ‘ pedigree or origin of a horse ^ (Davies). 
Hippo’machy (-maki) [Gr. -^ayia fighting], a 
fight on horseback. Hippomani'acally adv.^ like 
a mad horse. Hlppo'nomy [after economy^, the 
management of horses. Hipponoso'logry, Hlp- 
popatho’logy, ‘the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse ' {Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; hence Hippqnosolo’gi- 
cal, Hlppopatholo’glcal adjs. ; Hi'ppophil(e 
(-fil) [Gr. loving], a lover of horses. Hlp- 
popho'bla [Gr. ‘<popia fear, after kydrophobiay 
etc.], fear of or aversion to horses. Hlppo>sandal 
(see quots.). Hipposteo*logy, the description of 
the bones of the horse. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. , Hippanikropia . . *hippanthropy . 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hippanthropy. x8xz Keegan {.title) 
New Dialogues, in French and English . . with familiar 
conversations on .. the Opera, Singing, *Hippodramatic 
Performances [etc.]. 1879 Sala Paris hersetj Again 1 . 

xvii. 291 The grandest of hippodramatic spectacles, i860 
All Year Round No. 74. 575 Our French friends' late 
experiments in *hippogastronomy. 1838 Southey Doctor 
cxliv. V. 88 There was nothing supiernatural in Nobs. His 
*hippogony . . would upon his theory have been in the 
course of nature. 16*3 Cockeram, *fJippo}uachUt a lusting 
on horsebacke. x^8 PHiturs, Hippotnachie, a fighting on 
hors'back, X876 G. Meredith Beauch, Career III. xiv. 
246 As if . . an insane young chorister or canon were gallop* 
ing strai^t on end *hippomaniacaUy through the Psalms, 
x6x8 M. Baret {title) An *Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of 
Horsemanship. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hipponoso- 
logicus . . *hipponosological. Ibid., Mipponosologia . .-•hip* 
ponosology. Ibid., Hippopathologicus . . *hippopathologlcal. 
X834 W. Percivall •Hippopathology : a Systematic 
Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse. 
185* Fraser^s Mag, XLV. 535 That sympathy with the 
horses . . felt . . by the English *h!ppophile. 1841 Longf. 
in Life (1891) I. 404 You know he has the *hippophobia. 
x886 Times x Feb. 6/4 Known in society for hts extra* 
ordinary hatred of horses. This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia. 1886 Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/1 Major 
Brucy*Clarke introduced a *hippo*sandal— a sort of iron* 
soled boot to resist the wear and tear of civilized roads — 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of the hoof. 1897 Archxol. yrnl. LIV. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a hippo*sandal .. showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and probably used to protect 
a broken or injured hoof. . . Two other hippo*sandals of 
neo'archaic date were also exhibited . . Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into the soft mosses. 1847 Craig, *Hipposteology. 

Hippocamp (hi*p^>keemp). [ad. lateL. hippO' 
campus (see below).] = Hippocampus i. 

x6i3-i6 W, Browne Brit. Past. n. 1 . (R.), Fair silver-fooled 
Thetis Guiding from rockes her chariot’s hyppocamps, 
1851 C. Newton in Ruskin Stones Ye/t. I. App. xxi. 402 The 
sea.monsterswhodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and the fore*part of a horse. . 

Hippocampal (hip^^ka-mpal), a. Anal, [f. 
Hippocampus + -al.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain : see Hippocampus 3. 

*839747 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 294/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the WombaL x88i Mivart Cat 269 The 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. 

Hippocampus (hipiiks-mpys). PI. -i. [a. 

late L. hippocampus, a. Gr. iTmoKaftnos, f. iiriro-s 
horse + nafinos sea-monster.] 

1. Mythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body ending in a dolphin’s or fish’s tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 
sea-deities. 

x6o6 Drumm. of Hawth. Let. Wks. (1711) 232 Stately 
pageants ..that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his Tritons and Na:reides. 1840 Hood KiL 
7 nansegg, Marriage xxvili. Hearty as hippocampus. 

2. Ichthyol. A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horse ; the 
sea-horse. 

1576 Fleming PaTtopl. Epist. 353 The fishe called Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovereigne remedie, against the 
byiing of a madde dogge. 1863 bliss Sewell Chr. Names 
II. 279 The quaint little horny nippocampus. 

3. A7tat. Each of two elongated eminences {Jiip^ 
pocampus major and minor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain ; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

17^ Phillips fed. Kersey), Hippocatnpa .. in Anatomy, 
the Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Ventricles 
of the Brain. 1863 Sat. Rez'. 606/2 A purely unscientific 


per^n.. capable of going to his grave without the remotest 
notion whether he had a hippocampus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Huxley had newr discussed the subject, 

• HippOCaUSt (hi-pi^kgst). [f. Gr. rirtro-s horse: 
after Holocaust; rtn^tnngSiiuafwamedha.'] The 
burning of a horse in sacrifice. 

x8s8 F. Hall in yml. Asiat. SoC^ Bengal 249 Not. .even 
by a hundred hippocausts. x866 — in^. Af. Wilson's tr. 
Vishnu Purd7\a III. s^'^note. Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. 

Hippocentaur (hip^iserntpi). [ad. L. hippo- 

centauruSy a. Gr. invoKivravpos (f. tiriro-s horse + 
KiUTavpof Centaur), horse-centaur, opp. to ix&oo~ 
Kfi'Tavpo^ fish-centaur.] . A fabulous creature com- 
bining the forms of a man and a horse ; a centaur. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. Ixxix. (1495) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acountyd 
the kynde of man and of an horse.] X533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe C1539) 37 a, He affirmetb, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 157 In Thessalle there 
was home a monster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
Dryden State InTtoc. Apol., But how are poetical fictions, 
how are hippocentaurs and chimeras ..to be imaged! 
x88o Muirheao Gait/s tii. § 97 If one stipulate for some* 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippocentaur, 
the stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hlppoceutan'ric a., of the nature of a 
hippocentaur. 

1614 Jackson Creed iii. v. § 15 A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 

Hippocras (hi'p^yknes). Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypocras,(5 ypocrate), 6-7 ipocras, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 arck^ ippocras, hypocras, 7- 
hippocras, -crass, (6 ypo-, ipo-, hypo-, -cra88(e, 
-erase, -crace, -craze, 7ippocrass(e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF, ipocras, ypocras {a 1400), forms of the 
proper name Hippocrates', in sense i, after the 
med.L. name, vinttm Hippocraticum ‘wine of 
Hippocrates’, app. given to it because it was fil- 
tered through ‘Hippocrates* sleeve* or ‘ bag ’ : see 
next. See Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

CX369 Chaucer Detke Bla7tttche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Noght ypocras, nc Galyen.] 

1 . A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue- 
CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 365 He drynketh Ypocras 
Clarree and Vernage Of ^ices hoote tencreessen his corage. 
1466 Mann. 4 Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 377 The same day my 
mastyr paid^ fore ypocras to the Kyalle x. d. Z513 Douglas 
^neis 1. xi. 67 The quene .. Bad fill It full of the riche 
Ypocras. .XS70 Levins Ma7tip. 7/23 Hypocraee, vinum 
myrrhatum. x6oo Heywood isl Pt, Edw. IV Wks, 1874 
I. to We'le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. X622 tn Crt. 4 Twtes 
yas, I (1849) I. 285 The king and queen were both^present, 
and tasted wafers and btppocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
X709 Strype Amt. Ref. I.xv. 296 After the christening were 
brought wafers, comfits., and by'pocras and muscadine 
wine: 2843 Lytton Last Bar, iv. vi, Now ihere appeared 
the attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits, 
f 2 . Hippocras ha^. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Obs, 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 153 The wholesomest wines .. be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras bag, and 
thereby lost some part of their strength. Z64Z French 
Distill, v. (1651) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 2674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 190 Put them 
tn an Hippocras bag and let it drain out of it self. 
Hippocrates (hlpp’kratfz). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician bom about 460 b.c. 

Hippocrates' bag, Hippocrates' sleeve [tr. 
L, manica Hippocratis'j^zpxec. 2. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 6 Passing it {Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call Hippocrates Sleette. 2696 
Phillips (ed, 5), Hippocrat^ Bag, a Bag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 2775 Romans 
Florida 137 It is then put into bags of the form of Hippo- 
crates's sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

Hippocratic (hipi^krse’tik), a,, [ad. med.L. 
Hippocratic-us, f. Hippocrates', see prec.] 

1 , Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates. Hippocratic wine, spiced wine, hippocras. 

czfizo Bacon Wks, (1857) III. 831 Astringents.. Hippo- 
cratic wines. 2869^ E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
50B The Hippocratic rule, that the amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 2874 Maiiaffv Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history. of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2 . Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of exhaustion threatening death ; so called 
because described by Hippocrates. 

* 7*3 Sprecnell The Plague in Phil. Trrxns. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by .. Lethargy', a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
staring Eyes. 2770 Hanlv^ Ibid. LXI, 232 With a sharp 
pinched-up nose, Hippocratic countenance. 2882 Ce7iturj' 
Mag. XXIII. 300/1 'ITie lines of the face Hippocratic. 
fig. 2843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, in. vlii, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself. Internal. VIII. 373 

The absolutist regime there shows a Hippocratic visage. 

So Hippocratian (-kr^‘*Jan), Hippocra’tical 
adjs. =» prec. Hippoxratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippo’cratlre v. intr., to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

a 1849 Loss Breath tVks. 2864 IV. 307 The "Hippo- 
cratian pathology. 2876 W. Stephens Ate77u Chichester 


290 Half of the wine was to be hj'pocralian. 26*5 Hart 
A7iat. Ur. I. ii. 32 With an *HippocraticaU face, deaths 
trustie messenger. 2799 Med. yrsil. I. 363 A physician 
truly Hippocratical, and guided by observation. 1818 Todd, 
*H ippocratis/n [cites Chambers]. 2869 tr. Hugo's By King's 
Cotnmand 1 . 1. 3 He *Hippocratised and he Plndarised. 

Hippocrene (hi'ppkrfn). In 7 erron. Hypo-, 
[ad. L. Hippocrhie, Gr, 'iTrnoKprfVT) for ’'Ithtov Kfyfji'rj 
* fountain of the horse so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus’ hoof. , Cf.'F. Hippocrhie (16th c. in Littre).] 
Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses ; hence used allusively in reference 
to poetic or literary inspiration. 

2634 Habington Castara {Arb.)64 My sacke will.. inspire 
so high a rage, That Hypocrene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 2638-48 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 260 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who drinke 
not Ale. 2693 Congreve in D7yde7i's Persius (1697} 400 
This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 2820 Keats 
Ode to Nightbtgale 16 O for a beaker.. Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene.^ Goblet of Life \\, Mad- 

dening draughts of Hippocrene. 

Hence Hippocre’aiaa o., pertaining to Hippo- 
crene. 

a 2679 Earl of Orrery Gtizrtiaft t, There's no more Hy* 
pocrinian Moisture In my Brain. 

Hippocrepian (hiptikrrpian), a. (sb.) Zool. 
and Bot. [f. Hippo- -f- Gr. Kpijuis shoe + -(i)an.] 
Resembling a horseshoe : spec, applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves, b. as sb. A hippocrepian 
polyzoan. 

2877 Huxlev A7tat. Inv. Anun. viii, 461 The lophophore 
resembles that of the hippocrepian Phylactolaeraata in being 
produced into two arms fringed with a double .series of 
tentacula. 1888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plaftts iii. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark characteristic of Protopteris. 
Hippocre'piform, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-FORM.] Shaped like a horse-shoe. 

2864 Webster cites Gray. 

*1* Hippodame* Obs. [ad. Gr. lirir 65 apo 7 hoise- 
tamer, but in sense i, app. confused with hippotamc. 
Hippopotamus.] 

1. erron. used by Spenser for Hippoca3 IP. 

XS90 Stenser F. Q, II. ix. so Infernall Hags, Centaurs, 
feende-s Hippodames. Ibid. in. xi. 40 His [Neptune's] 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodames did draw. 

2 . A horse-tamer. 

26*3 Cockeram, Hippodatne, a Horse breaker. 

Hence Hippo* damist, a horse-tamer; Hlppo*- 
damons a., horse-taming, horse-breaking. 

2B41 S. Warren Ten Thous, a Veariu x. 293 The present 
famous hippudamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless docility. 2894 
Athe7ixu7n 1 Sept. 284/3 The hlpp^damous genlr>' who re- 
ceive more or less attention from him, [See Hifpolocical.] 

Hippodrome (hi*p^dro«m), sb. [a. F. hippo- 
drome (ijlh c. in Hatz.-Darm., in ioxm ypodrome), 
or ad. L, hippodt'omoSyQt.lmtohponosiSLCt-coxst^^iox 
chariots, f. iTtno-s horse + bpbpto^ race, course.] 

1 . In Gr. and Kom. Antig. A course or circus 
for horse-races and chariot-races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modem circus. 

[1549 Thomas Hist. Italic (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), There is a 
faire grene aunciently called Hippodr 077 ius.'\ 2585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nichotay’s Voy. 11. xvi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities . . found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
26x5 G. Sandys Trav. 34 The swift hoofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 11. xli. 518 I’he 
glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome. 1833 
hliLMAN Lat. Chr. iv. viii. (1E64I II. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round the Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 2886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 6/1 ‘Olympia ' is to be 
open on Boxing Day, [with], .the famous Hippodrome which 
has just arrived from Paris, 

2 . U.S, Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, in which it is arranged beforehand 
which of the contestants shall Avin. {Cent. Diet.) 

Hence Hi’ppodrome V. {U.S, Sporting slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 


is prearranged by collusion (see 2 above). Hlp- 
podro'mic, and erron. Hlppodromatic (confused 
Avith hippodramatic : see Hippo-) adjs., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hippo'dro- 
mist, a trainer or rider of a horse in a circus. 

2840 Mrs. Shelley in Shelley's Ess. I. Pref. 19 Well 
versed In nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. 1893 .Va- 
tion (N. Y.) x8 May 370/3 The ‘ Talisman ‘ is to a painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. x886 Daily Nezvs 
24 Dec. 3/1 The *hippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales. 

Hippogriff, -g ryp h (hi'p<JgriO. [a. F. hip- 
pognffe (l6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. ippcgiV" 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. rmro-r horse + It. iam L. 

gryphus Griffin.] A fabnlons creature, lihe a 
griffin, blit with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those o"f a horse.' ' ... e e ‘ -.1 

1656 Blount GUssa/r., Hippyfryfh, a 
beast, in part horse, in part Griffin- Of Hvpo- 

Poems, Chym. Magic a Tell us no more of IcaruSjOl H > 
Rrj-ph, or PeEXW-if .67. 

him up, and without wing JH -gt Xhc 

air sublime. 1790 Gibbon M,sc. ffjr. (iSu) "I- 45- l ue 

.ivfriean magician.. sends him to wander ihrauzh the a ^n 

a hippogrif: S8s6 J. H. Nctman CaU,ila aa= She tln..Vs 
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herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or 
a chimtcra. 

b. irajtsf, and 

1B37 Carlyle Rev. I. iv. iv, “Woe the day when they 
mounted thee . . on that wild Hippogryff of a Democracy ; 
which .. no yet known Astolpho could have ridden ! 1W4 
Vambery Trav.Cenir.Asia 146 , 1 was obliged, however, to 
tug a long time at the reins, before I could induce my long- 
cared hippogriff to change his headlong career. 

Also t Hippo^i'ffic, -ffri’ffin, -on, -gryphon. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. xi. 147 Or Pacolets, or 
Bradamants, or Hippo-gryphon. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. Parnass, 368 Poets in their writings had mentioned 
Tritons, ..Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phenixes. 175(8 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern. 1848 C. C. Clifford 
Aristoph.f Pro^s^^ Not hippogriffins, sir, nor yet stag-goats. 
.Hippoid Oii*poid). Zool. [f. Gr. rrmo-s horse + 
-oiD : cf. (inihrcpoid!\ An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. 

1880 Huxley in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 A priviA facie probabi- 
lity that this primordial hippoid had a low form of brain. 

iteppolitb (hi*pt?li|)). [ad. med.L. hippolithus^ 
{. Gr. iffTTo-y horse stone: cf. F. hippolilke.^ 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 
intestines of a horse. 

[1661 'Lo\'£.LLHist.Amm. d* Min. 81 The stone found in the 
stomack, called hipfolithns.] 1828 Webster cites Quinc\’. 

Hippology (hipp’lod^i). rare. [f. Hippo- + 
-(o)logy.] The study of horses. So Hippolo'^- 
cal a.j relating to hippology ; Hippologist, one 
versed in hippology. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hippolo^ia. 1885 

tr. Helm’s IVand, PI. UfAnim. 424 The celebrated traveller 
and hippologist. 1887 F. H. Huth (////<) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 

A thenxum i Sept. 285/1 [Capt. Hayes] an author of re- 
nown in the field of hippodamous and hippological literature. 

11 Hippomaues (hipp’manfz). [Gr. imrofiavh 
(see below), neut. of iV/ro/iayjjj, f. itriro-s horse + 
pav-, root of paiveffOat to be mad. In mod.F, Atp- 
pomatie.’] a. * A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal *. b. 
'A mucous humour that runs from mares a-horsing * 
(Liddell and Scott). (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

1601 Hollakd Pliny I, 222 These foies verily, by report, 
haue growing on their forehead ..a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Hippomanes. a 1661 Holyday 
Juvenal 1^0 OiKonia the w'tfe of Caligula . . whom she 
drench’d with the love-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 

S eice of flesh taken from the brow of a young foal. 1607 
>rydek Virg. Georg, ni. 445. 1756 GentL Mag. XXVY, 

370 The Hippomanes has been distinguished under two 
species; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
time of her heat. 3831 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders’ skins, toads’ skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal. 

fHipponesse. Obs. rare. A name of some 
fur-bearing animal. 

3619 Middletox Love ^ Anti^. 19 The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, and now jn vse . . Martin, Badger, 
Beare, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 
Hippopliagy (hipp-fadgi). [f. Gr. iWo-j + 
-tpayia eating.] The practice of eating "horseflesh. 

1828 Webster cites Q. Rev. i860 Mrs. P. Byrne Under- 
curr. Overlooked \\. 115 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
country where prisoners are condemned to hippophagy, 
1892 County Gentlem. XXX. 103 Hippophagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

So Hippo*pliagism=sprec. ; Hippo’phagist, an 
eater of horseflesh ; Hippopliaffi‘stical n., relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo^phagoas a., eating 
horseflesh. 

3828 Webster, Hippophagous, feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 485/2 It is.. of little use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagists. 1869 Bar- 
inc-Gould Orig. Relig. The hippophagism of the 

Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life. 3881 Graphic 10 Sept, 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagistical tendencies. 

Hippopotamic (hi poipottcmik, -pp-tamik), a. 
[f. Hippopotam-ds + -10.] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus ; huge, unwieldy. 

*785 J- Douglas Antiq,. Earth 9 These hippopotamic 
remains being discovered petrified. 1865 Livingstone 
Zatnbesi xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 1884 Punch 15 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour. 

So HippopotaTnian, Hippopo'tamine adjs.— 
prec. ; Hippopo’tainid Zool., an animal of the 
family Hippopolaniidx\ Hippopo’tamoid a., re- 
sembling a hippopotamus. 

1854 Realm 6 Apr. 2 Ladies of such hippopotamlan pro- 
portions. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 56 The heav>’ hip- 
•po^viirnddiZabrits gibhus. 1871 Hvxlky A nat. Vert.Anlm. 
viii. 375 Merycopotamus..appears to have been a Hippo- 
potamid. 1883 Nature XXVll, 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 

Hippopotamus (hip^jpp'tamps). PI. -muses, 
-mi. Forms ; a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tanus, 5 ypotam. ipotayne, {pi. ypotamy), 
6-7 hippotame, (6 hyppotame, hippotamon). 

6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
byppopotamus), 7- hippopotamus, (8-9 -os), 
[a. late L, hippopoiatnus, a. late Gr. iVroiroTa/ior 
(Galen), f. iirrro-s liorse -h irorapdy river. (The earlier 
Gr. writers used b iirnos v noTaptos the riverine 


horse.) The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. jpo- 
iamt (15th c. in Hatz.-DaTm.), ad. med.L. ypota- 
mus, corruption of hippopotamus. The mod.Fr. 
is hippopotame^ . 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, Hippopotamus amphibiusy a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. 

a. 33.. K. 5166 Ypotamos comen flyngynge, .Crete 

bestes and griselich. Ibid. 5184 Ypotame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifaunt, I wis. ibid. 6554 He sleth ypotanos, 
and kokadrill. 3340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 157 Dredful dra- 
gonus . . Addriis and ypotamus, and ohure ille wormus. 3398 
Trcvtsa Barth. De P. R. xiil. xxvi. (1495) 460 Some fysshe 
seke theyr meete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the londe, as Ypotanus, the water horse, c 1400 Maundev. 
(i839)xxvL 268 In that Contreeben many Ipotaynes [Roxb. 
jqiotams]. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 26 The hide of 
the riuer Horse, named Hippotamon. 1572 Bossewell 
Armorie 11. 65 b, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hyppotame. 3658 W. Sanderson Graphke 22 Mon.slers, 
Chimeraes, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Buryings. 

3563 Warde tr. Alexis’’ Seer, 11. 28 b (Stanf.) A skin . . 
of a Hippopotame. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa i. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. x6oi 
Holland Pliny 1 . 91 (Stanf.) The river Bambotus full of Cro- 
codiles and Hippopotames. 3605 Daniel in Farr 
S. P. Jos. / (1848) 274 Me thought a mighty hippopotamus, 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Praise Hempseed\JV&. 111. 63/1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile, a Cat, a Dog, The Hippopotamy, beetles, or a frog. 3774 
GoLDSst. Nat. Hist. IV. x. 292 l*he hippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less formidable than the Rhinoceros. 3833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi hi. 
81 A considerable body of bitter ivater containing leeches. . 
crocodiles and hippopotami, 

^ aitrib. 3875 Maskell Ivories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. Daily News 3/3 A hun- 

dred lashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotomy (hip/rtomi). rare. [f. Hippo- -f 
Gr. ‘Topia cutting,] ‘The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). 
Hlppoto'mical <7., pertaining to hippotomy ; 
Hippo'tozuist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1 . 203 Divided by 
two Necks (as they are termed by Hippotomists). ^ 3847-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 716/1 Clalled by hippotomists the 
os quadraium. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 
Kippnrate (hipiu®T^). Chem, [f. Hippuk-io 
+ -ATK 4 .] A salt of hippuric acid, 

1854 in "hlkynE. Expos. Lex. 1857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 206 Delicate feathers of hippurate of ammonia. 

(1 Hippnria (hipiu®Tia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Hippuimc, Hippur-ate.] ‘ Bouchardars term for 
the presence in e.xcess of hippuric acid or hippn- 
rates in the urine* {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

1857 G. Bird Urirt, Deposits (td, 5) 110 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid Is present, as., in hippuria. 
H^puric (hipiu®Tik), a, [f. Gr. iVir-oy horse 
-f ovp-ov urine + -10.] Chem. In Hippuric acid, 
an acid (C9H9NO3) found in the urine of horses 
and other herbivora. 

1838 T.Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebig as an invariable constituent of ordinary human urine, 
Hippurid (hipiu»Tid). Bot. [tmod.L,, Hippn- 
;TV<faj(Link),f. Hippuris name of a, genus of plants, 
a. Gr. iWoupiy, f. iWo-y horse + ov/xz tail.] A plant 
of N.O. Hipptiridex or Haloragacex, of which the 
typical genus is Hippuris or Mare’s-tail. 

Hippurite (bi’pbiroit). Palxont. [ad. mod.L. 
Hippurttes, f. Gr, Xtntovpos horse-tailed (cf. prec.), 
subst., a sea-fish {Coryphtsiia hippttrzts), and a kind 
of insect.] 

1 . A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus Hippn- 
rites or family HippuHtidse. 

[3814 J. Parkinson in CeoL Trans. II, 277 ObRervations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1842 H. Miller 
O. R. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 187 An entirely new field among the 
hippurites, spbserulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions. X85X-6 Woodward Mollusca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancellated texture, 
b. attrib. OX adj. «HlPPURmc. 

1863 Lyell A niiq. Most x. (ed. 3) 174 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite limestone. 

2 . ‘A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum 
ceratites of Goldfuss* {Cent. DictI). 

^ Hence Hippnil tio a., pertaining to/ or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense i). 

Hippy, a. coUoq. [L HiP j^. 3 ] = Hippish. 

1^3 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awful life, No wonder he was hippy. 

Hip-roof. Arch, [f. 3.] A roof having 

hips or sloping edges (see Hip jAI 3), the ends 
being inclined as well as the sides ; a hipped roof. 

3727-43 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A hip-roof has rafters as 
long, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it has at the sides. 1772 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
43 A lofty building, with a pointed hip-roof. 1886 Bynner 
A. Sitrriage xxvi. 291 A wo^en structure, .with a hip roof. 

Hence Hip-roofed a., having a hip-roof. 
a 3834 W. Wirt Let. in J, P. Kennedy Life (xB6o) II. vii. 
316 A small, red, hip-roofed, one-storied old house. 


Hip-sbot, Cl. {sb.) Also hip-shotten. [f. Hip 
shy + shot, pa. pple. of Shoot v."] 

1 . Having a dislocated hip-joint ; having the hip 
out of joint. 

- 1639 T. DE Grey Compl. Horsem. 240 How doe.you cure 
a horse that is hip-shot? 1799 Sporting Mag. Xlv. 185 Xo 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the other. 
3^7 Ohio State Jrnl. '\ti May, A hipshot, windbroken horse! 
fig. Lame, clumsy; disabled, ‘ out of joint’. 

1642 itlivron Apol, Smect. iv. 86 He has not spirit enough 
left him so far to look to his syntax, as to avoid nonsense 
This hipshot^ grammarian. ^ x66i IHxx.'QnKi^Hist.Eng.Rth. 
70 Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-shotten state.' 

B. sb. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 

c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier’s Dispens. xiv. (1734) 277 For a 
Hip-shot, or Dislocation. 3727 Bradley. /Viwr. Diet., Hip- 
.y/ri?/, .befals these Animals many Ways, sometimes by the 
Wrench or Stroak of another Horse, and at other Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or Falling. 

Hipt, var. of Hipped. 

Hipwort (hi*pwyjt). [f. Hip shy ; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to. 
the socket of the hip-joint ; cf. Cotyledon 2.] 
A name for Navelwort, Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal ir, cxliii. § 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
called.. in English Pennywoort, Wall Pennywoort, Ladies 
nauell, and Hipwoort. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hip- 
ivort, a kind of Herb. 3863 Prior Plant-n. 

Hir, obs. ME. form of HER/r^?/;. 

Hirable : see Hireable. Hiraude, obs. f. 
Herald v. Hirawen, obs. f. Ihram. 
IlHircarra, -ah,hTircaru(hDjkaTa). E.hd. 
Forms : 8 ircara, hurcurrali, Mrcar, harcar, 8-9 
liircarra(h, -cara, 9 harcar(r)ah, halcarrah, 
hurkorah, hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdu, etc. karkara 
messenger, courier.] An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 


3747 Exp. Paymaster Fort St. David (MS.) Jan. (Y. 
Suppl.), Given to the Ircaras for bringing news of the En- 
gagement . . 4. 3. o. 3748 in J. Long Unpub. Rec. (1E69) 4 
(V.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried by 
their Hurcurrahs. 3757 in E. Ives Voy. to India (1773)161 
(Y.) Hircars or spies. 3761 M. White in J. Long Unpuh. 
Rec. (1869) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as several other secrets very useful to me. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 89/2 As the hircarrah came in a private 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience. 
3803 Wellington in Owen Wellesley's Desp.yZ^ We de- 
pended for our intelligence of the enemy's position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country. 3827 D. Johnson Ind. 
Field Sports (ed. a) 37, 1 . .took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns. .and a spear. 1834 Baboo L vii. 3x8 (Stanf.) A Bur- 
karu announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor. 
3862 Beveridge Hist. India 11. vi. v. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-man, and the latter by 
liircarrabs. 

Hirchen, -on, -oim, obs. forms of Uechin. 
Hircic (ho’jsik), a. Chem. [f. L. ///«-)« 
goat + -10.] Of or pertaining to a goat. HircU 
acid, a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the odorous principle of mutton suet: 
now held to be a mixture of fatty acids. 

1836^ Todd Cycl. Anat, II. S33/1 A colourle^ 
oil which. .Chevreul terms. .hircic acid. 1846 G.E.DAV lr. 
Sxjnou’s Anim. Client, II. 65 Goat's milk is a very/K’h 
white fluid., with a peculiar disagreeable odour arising 
from the hircic acid which is present in the butter. ^ 

, Hircin (hSusin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -IN.J 
A peculiar substance e.xisting in the fat of the goat 
(and, in a less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 
its strong odour depends. 

3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 233/1 A distinct fattymaltcr 
..which Chevreul has called hircin. 3842 Brande DtcU 
Sci. etc., //rr«w^..when saponified, .produces hircic a«u. 
c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 94/1 Tallow.. contains a lew 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc. . . 

Hircine (houssin), a. and sb. [ad. L. htrciuus 
{hirquTnus) of a goat ; having a goatish smell.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat, 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell ; c. Lustlnh 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hircine, goati.sh, of a Goal. i794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxiv, 338 The whole plant \ 
strong hircine smell. 3802 Sir J. E. Smith in Mein. (10321 

II, 152 Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very’ disagre - 

able hircine scent. 3822 Southey Vis. Judgent. v, An 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host^ obscen . 
3859-63 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist, 1. 656 Goat-like in j ’ 
and very hircine in many of its habits. ^ 1881 
39M Cent. Oct. 520 Satyricor hircine conditions of tnoug • 

B. sb. Min. A fossil amorphous resin ^ 

bums with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hircite (Dana Min. (1868) 747). ,, 

Hircinous (hSusinss), a. Bot. and Zool. I** 
L. hircTn-us + -ovs.'] Having a hircine odour. 
2B66 Treas. Bot. 592/2 Hircinous, smelling like , 

II SCirCOCerVTlS (hoiktisouvi^s). [med.L., L 
hircus he-goat -i- cervus stag : cf. F. hirioccrj.\ 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviil. c. (MS. hoCL » 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and J!.*, 

tragelaphus of tragos hat is a gottc buckc & elephos P 
an herie. x66i K. W. Conf. Charac., Informer \\’t*x>)in 
Hees a clubfooted .. large tugg’d eagle cy’d 
[printed -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils 
boys. 3701 Norris Ideal World i. iil. 150 An jo 

or any other ficlltious being is true and real "’‘*b > 

the simple e-^sences or natures. 3706 Phillips (ed- 
383^43 Howitt Vis. Rem. Places (1882) 201 A large p 
ing on the wall, a hircocervus or man animal. 
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■f Hirco'se, it. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hircos-tts 
goat-like, f. htrcus.'] ‘ Goatish, smelling like a 
goat, rammish’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 
Hircosity (horkp-slti). [f. L. hircos-tts + -itt.] 
Goatishness, lewdness. 

1873 SvMONDS Crk. Poets \\\\.. 245 About the audacious 
scene . .there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic. 

+ Hircula'tion. Obs.rare~^, hirculus 

little goat.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Gtossogr,, Hiraiiaiiony a disease in the Vine, 
when it bears no’fruit at all. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Hiraila- 
tioh (with Gardiners), a Disease in Vines, when they run 
out into Branches and Wood, and bear no Fruit, 
i Hird, hired. Obs, Forms; i tired, Mered, 
lifred, hdored, h6orod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 {Orm.) also hirrd), 3-4 hyrd, 4 hyrt, 4-5 
herd(e. [OE. hlred^ kird^es houseliold, family, 
shortened from *hhur%d (cf.,‘in same sense, h{7v~ 
nert’!?«fem.) =OHG., MHG, marriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. heirat^ also heurat\ 
from *hiitrdt, *hi:wrdt, Goth, type *kehvarMs\ 
f. hiwan members of 'a household, Goth, hehva- 
household- + condition, state, -bed,] 

1 . A household, family; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king’s court; also, a 
monastic household. 

<r888 K. .Alfred Boeih. xxxvi. § i On sumes cyninges 
hirede, c 893 — Oros. vi. xxx. § 7 Lucinius bebead past nan 
cristen mon ne come on his hierede. cq$q Lindis/, Gdsp. 
Matt. xxiv. 45 Dejn . . ?one gesette hlaferd his ofer hiorod 
his. ^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 27 Cumende,.to fa*der 
has heoredes. c xooo jElfric Horn. I. 314 Se hal^^a hyred. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt, x, 25 Gyf hi h®s hiredes feder 
belzebub clypedon [«rii6o Hatton G., Jj2s hyrdes feder]. 
1045 Thursian in Thorpe Chari, 574 Se hird on 

Seynt Eadmundsbiri. xxoo Ags, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 308 
Familia, hiwrasden oSSe hired, -rzizoo O. E, Chron. an. 
3085 Se cyng..heold h®r his hired .v. dagas. C rij^Lanih. 
Horn. 89 Dat halie hired cristes apostles, c laoo Ormin 
10926 palt Cristess hirrd, Crisstene foHc, Ibid. 15890 Hemni 
dnfe|)h Crist ut off hiss bird, c 1205 Lay. 6152 For 3 i-wende 
|>3t hired swa king hjehte. cz25o Gen. 4 * Ex. 1001 Of 
IS hird euerilc wapman wurS circumcis. c 1350 IFi/t. Patcrne 
1120 He .. dede him on gate holly wijj al his herde hat he 
a-sembled. a 1440 Sir'Degrev. 1088 Ffolke frouschen in 
fere, In herd ys not to hyde. 

2 . Comb, (only in OE, and early ME.) : hired- 
child, child of the house ; hirdcnave, hirdeniht, 
hirdswain, a household attendant, retainer, menial; 
hirdfolc, household servants, followers ; hired- 
gome, man of the court; hirdifere, attendants; 
hiredplseie, courtly amusement. Also Hirdmak. 

e X20S Lay. i6sm pet hlf'® *hired-childeren pleien mid 
hissen hunde. Ibxd, 5664 Ne naeuer nasnne *hird*cnaue. 
c xooo .^LFRic Horn, 1 . 374 Dass caseres 3 esnas and *hired* 
cnihtas. ^ 1205 Lay. ^316 Anne hird<cniht he hauede. Ibid. 
6463 pa hahte he al his *hird-folc faren to are burse. Ibid, 
X2289 Aure aslcne *hired-gume (eire heo igraetten. Ibid. 
6631 per he hundede on comelan Wi 3 his^hirddferen. Ibid. 
X448Z Mid haueken & mid hunden *hired*pla:ie luuien. 
ibid. 5662 pet he..neaue nenne *herd*swein. 

Hird, -e, obs. ff. Herd and 2, Herd t;. 2 , 
obs. pa. t. Hire. 

t Hir dman, hivpd-my^.Ti , Obs. Also4hered-, 
hirde-. [f. Hird + Man.] A member of a house- 
hold; a domestic, a household servant ; a retainer, 

' ^993 Battle 0/ Maldon 261 Ongunnon 3 a hiredmenn 

heardlice feohtan. dooo .<Elfric Gen. 1 , 7 Pharaones 
yldestan hiredmen. <71205 Lay. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 
hired mon [c 1275 hired man] he he wel Irowede on. c 1230 
Halt Aleid. 31 Habbe monie under pe hirdmen in halie. 
CX3SO JPill. Palerne 2x3b Loke hat hirde-men wel kepe he 
comune passage. 13. . Gav). ^ Gr. Kni. 302 AUc he hcted- 
men in halie, he liys & he loje. <;z425 Thomas 0/ Erccld, 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here pat couth me 
telle of swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 
Hrrdum-diTdum. *SV. and north, dial. [Re- 
dupl. ofDiRDUM.] uproar, tumultuous noise. 

X724 Mitirland Willie in Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1729) 18 
Sick Hirdum, Dirdum, and sick Din Wi’ he o’er her and 
she o’er him. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.j Hirdum-dirdnm, an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy, jAand adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Cf. prec., and Hiddy-giddy.] 

f A. sb. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Obs. 

<1x500 Colkelbie Sow^ r. 184 Qam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and hirdy-girdy, The fuUs all afferd wer. 
1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
ye keep I canna get a wink of sleep. x^3 Nortkumbld. 
Gloss.y Hirdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 
B. adv. In or into disorder, in. confusion. 
x6.. in Glanvill Saddueismus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hirdie-girdie. 18x9 W. Tennant Pajtisiry Siorni'd {iZij) 
50 Sae to the cross o’ Ansier ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man, 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He ventured back 
into the parlour, where a’ was gaun hirdie-girdie. 

]Sire (hsioj), sb. Forms : i h:^, hir, 3-4 huire, 
3-5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hijre,’4-s here, 4-7 hyre, 
5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 
[OE. hyr str. fern., corresp. to OFris. hire (WFris. 
hiere), 01 -.G.*kdna (MLG.,MDu. htire,'LO. hurcy 
htir, Du. hunr\ Ger, hcntr. Da. hyre, S\v. hyra, 
all from LG.) OTevU.\type *hdrjd', not known 
in OHG., ON., or Gothic.] 

1 . PajTuent contracted to be made for the tem- 


porary use of anything. (In OE., esp. for money 
lent ; usury, interest.) To be or have on hire, to 
lei set) to hire, i.e. at the service of another 

in consideration of payment made by him. 

c XOOO iELFRic Deut. xxiii. 19 Ne tene bine breper nan 
hin;; to hire. — Lev. xxv. 37 Ne syle pu pin feoh to hyre. 
c XOOO Eegberki's Penit. ui. Proem. <z x3ooO<«(?r<l/. 6778 
Elies nu^t . . I lete to hire for ani mede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 507 He sette nat his benefice to hyre \v.rr. hire, 
huyre]. 14x3 Pilgr. Smvle (Caxton 1483) m. v. 53 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youre tonges to hj’re, ye witnessers of 
falshede, 1483 Catlu Angl. 186/2 To let to Hire, loeare. 

Haval Acc. Hen. VlltyZiyS) 186 Payed to Richard 
Yoksale of Portesmouih ffor the hyre of hys bote. 1497 
Ibid. 250 Ffreight & hyre of a crayer. 1526 Tindale Mark 
xii. X A certayne man planted a vyneyarde..and lett it out 
to hyre to husbandemen. 1583 Hollyband Cavtpo di Fiar 

3 3 Of him that In, .streate keepcth horses to hier. 1587 F. 

AMES in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 199 Bote hyre from Lambeth’. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, and the Men. 17x7 tr. Frezies^s Voy. 
109 Paying him the King's Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy \6x.{Ct.rAls To keep one’s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunKen Isham .. at the 
livery-stable does a horse. Alod. Bicycles on hire. 

2 . Payment contracted to be made for personal 
service ; wages. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 208 Etholden o 3 res hure, ouer his rihte 
terme, nis hit strong reflac? c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2972 
And of ^e meistri icham sure, 5 >f be wile jilde min hure. 
1382 Wyclif Zx/^ex. 7 Forsothe a workman is worth! his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 283 a/2 They . . sayd they 
wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or huyr. 1502 
Priv, Purse Exp. Eliz. o/York (1830)76 For the scole hyer 
of the same Edward - .every quarter viijd. 1583 HoLlyband 
Caxnpo di Fior 6r What aske you for your hyer?.. I will 
conlente myself with a small hier. 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. 
1 . 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 1882 
OuiDA Marcmma. I. 4 They had other thoughts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3 . Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

<i 122$ After. R. 428 Hore hure schal been J>e eche blisse 
of heouene. a 1300 Cursor A/. 23192 Sathanas .. sal casten 
be .. in a slincand stang o fire; sal be yolden him his 
hire. 1382 Ws'CLIf Rom. vi. 22 TreuU the hyris of synne. 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 30 Our lorde god shal 
ones rewarde them their hyre. <7 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour ; Repen- 
tence Is the hyre. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor, 2 b, Some . . 
that thinke the very disturbance of things established, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 James Brigand 
iv, And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. 

4 . The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 180 The dispersed hire of 
acquaintance to extoll things inaiflerent. x8^ Lytton 
Rieuzi i. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. x8^ Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 357 A savage hire,— and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. Alod. To arrange for 
the hire of a horse. ^ 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hire-payer, -wage ; hire- 
system, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtue of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of the hirer; so hire-purchase. Also 
Hiregang, -man, -woman. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/2 An Hire payer, vtercedarius. 
1548 Hdall Erasm. Par. Luke xvL 134 b. To digge in the 
field for hire wages from dale to daye. 1896 Daily Netvs 
24 Jan. 7/2 Mr, Moore, .was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 1898 Westm. Caz. ii Jan. 
2/r Could not the hire-purchase system be worked 7 
Hire (hai^j), v. Forms ; i h:^ian, h^h^'an, 3 
hure(n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [OE. hyrian, corresp. to OFris. 
Mra, OLG. ^htlrian (MLG., MDn. hftreti, LG. 
hiiren, Du. huren, Ger, hetterti. Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra, from LG,), f. the sb. : see Hire j^.] 

1 . trails. To engage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward ; to employ for wages. 

<7 xooo iELFRic Horn. II. 72 Se 5 e . . wolde hyrian wyrhlan 
into his wingearde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 7 Us nan 
mann ne hyrode [c 1160 HationG. herde]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
126 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me deS mid garsume beo bet 
wel vihleS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 be bisshop 
. .Hired ilk aman, C1440 Promp. Parv. 241/2 Hyryn,con- 
duco. 1535 CoVERDALE Ptw. xxvi. lo Who so hyreth a 
fbole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede. 1570 B. Goocc 
Pop. Kingd. III. 43 b. They also hier folkes to say the 
Psalters speedily. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Ode on 
Harvey iii, As if he hir’d the workers by the day. X742 
Pitt Sp. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in Anerd. ^ Sp. Earl Chatham 
(1797) I. v, xi6 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Alines ^ Alining 282 Chinamen are in the country 
and can be hired cheaply. 

b. iransf. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 786 He was fast aboute boihe day and 
other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
More Dyaloge lU.Wks, 246/1 A man could not h^Tc a Jewe 
to sit down vpon his byble of the olde testament. 1631 
Gouge God’s Amnvs 111. xciii. 357 Cullin .. was hired by 
English runagates in the Low Countries to kill the Queene. 
1^7 Dryden Virg. jEneid ii. 42 Thymeetes first ('tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1^9 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James’s 
against the Act of Settlemeni. 

To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment. 

rx205 Lay. 30441 pa scipen heo gunnen hure mid ahten 
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swiSe deore. c 1290 Bekei 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 130 [He] 
huyrde him a mere. For an Englichs peni, with an haltre, 
bis holi man to here. <7 1450 Bk. Curtasye 375 in Babees Bk. 
310 For cariage be porter hors schalle byre. 1583 Holly- 
band C<xw/<? rfi 327 He had hired a house in Colme- 
streate. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i\'. i. 95 A ship you sent mee 
too, lo hier waftage. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Ltt. to 
Abo/ Conti 31 July, I hired an ass .. that I might go some 
miles into the country. 1863 Miss Braodon Eleanor's Viet. 
(1878) I. iii. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3 . To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 
payment ; to let out on hire ; to lease. 

1382 ^yYCLlF / 7 /<ir,t xii. i A man plauntide a vynejerd. .and 
hirede it to erthe tiHeris. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce 
(1889) 3 {He] demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wola hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 1589 G. Fletcher 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 80 That no man should hier 
owt horse or boat to anie Englishman. x6ir Bible i Sam. 
ii. 5 They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
bread. 1662 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he] hired himselfe to gent, there for 
that imployment. 1721 Duxbury Rcc. (1893) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent, to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same, 
x^ Tennyson DiJrrt 36 He left his father’s house, And hired 
himself lo work within the fields. 

b. intr. (for rejll) To hire out, to engage one- 
self as a servant for payment. U.S. Colonial. 

1856 OiMSXY.Si Slave StatesZ-^ Poorwhite girls never hired 
out 10 do servants’ work. 1884 Harper's Alag. May 882/1 
They hire out to. .farmers. 

Hire, early form of HEupron. 

Hireable (hsie’rab’l), a. Also hirable. [f. 
Hire v. + -able.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 
tainable for hire. 


X864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xir. xi. IV. 259 Four pretty 
Sovereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. ^ x868 Daily Tel. ^r July 5/4 Prices of all 
purchasable or hirable things are high. 

Hired (hsioid), ppl. a. [f. Hire v. -i- -ed^.] 
Engaged or employed for payment ; let out on 
hire ; mercenary. Also with adverbs, as hired out. 

c\z2P Hali Aleid. Enl driuel ibe hus o 5 er eni ihured 
hine. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men [1388 thin hirld men], 1388 — John x. 13 The 
hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an hirld hyne. c 1440 Profnf 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, conduettus. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 271, 1 haveahiered horse. 1597 
Daniel Civ, Wars vi. lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred longue. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 f i Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach. 1789 Gibbon AutoHog. 
(1896) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. x8o8 
Scott Li^e Dryden iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) 
1 . i. 9 He., has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms hired man, woman, girl, 
people, are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged as servants (the latter word being formerly 
used lo include slaves). 

1639 Plymouth Col, Ree. (1855) I. 122 Roherte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of three 
yeares. 17x4 tr. youteVs La Snllds yml. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tlement. 1715 Laws of Maryland (1765) c. 44 § 10 No 
Person whatsoever, shall trade, .with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave . . without Leave or License. 
1737 Plymouth (Alass.) Town Rec. 18 May (1892) II. 321 
A hired man with me on a fishing voyage. 175* Franklin 
Obs. Increase Alankind Wks. 1887 II. 227 Staves may be 
kept as long as a man pleases . . while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their masters (often in the midst of his busi- 
ness). 1792 tr. y. P, Brissot's New Trav. U. S. 400 They 
[Quakers] have no slaves ; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. x8i8 J. Flint Lett. Amer. (1822) 9 Maslerx^ not 
a word in the vocabulary’ of hired people. Bos, a Dutch one 
of similar import, is substituted. The former is used by 
Negroes, and Is by free people considered as synonymous 
with slave-keeper. xBao Ibid. 264 These I must call Ame- 
ricanisms Hired Girl for Servant Girl. Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. T.''R Atson Ann. Philad. (1857) 1 . 176 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the same style of dress 
as their ladies. 1B77 Bartlett Did. Amer. (ed. 4), Hired 
man, a man-servant. Hired "woman, a servant-girl. Many 
servants dislike to be called such,and think it more respectable 
to say ‘help’ or* hired woman’. 1893 (N. Y.) 19 Jan. 

43/1 Where are the farms on which there is no place for the 
* hired man ’ or ‘ hired girl ’ 1 

Hired, Hiredman: see Hird, IIirdman. 
Hiree (h3i®rr). [See -ee.] One who is hired. 
z8zz Sporting Alag. XXXVII. 75 Would, .either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? 

4 Hiregang. Sc. Obs. Also6b3rre-. [f. Hire 
- p Gang Ji 5 .] Hire, lease. 

X5X3 Douglas XII. ix. 50 His fader eyrii and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his bcild. 
1535 Reg. Afag.Sig.Scot.istz~^SAt>-Z' 2 ^/} Proficuum [xxxtj 
libr.] a mense Juhi 15x5 per 17 annos, viz._cujushlet tovis 
annuatim extenden. in le Hiregang et laboribus ad 6 firlotas 


larine. , _ 

Hireless (hsioules), a. [f. Hire sb. + -less.J 
Without hire or pay, unhired. . . , 

1651 Davenant Gondibert vi. Ixvi, This fam d Philosop cr 
is Nature’s Spie, And hircless gives jh* 

1796 Coleridge Sonn. Erskine, An hirelcss . 

insulted shrine. .8.7- /.//. 81 ’’’/blSi 

in most of the great towns hircless \o • 

coat and white waistcoat. 

Hireling . .hJ-andc. 

(raS; f. hfkluT. + -U.VC. Not known tn ME., 
and app. formed anew in i6th c.] ^ ^ 

A.fb. 1 . One who serves for hire or " ^ 

hired servant; a mercenao' (soldier). (Non nsnall) 
somewhat contemptuous : cf. 2.; 



HIHELINGSHIP. 
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HIHSUTENESS. 


e xooo Ags. Gos/. Mark i. so Hi heora fasder zebedeo on 
scipe forleton mid hyrlingum [cii6o Hatton G, hyrlingen]. 
1535 CovERDALE TobU V. II Axcst thou after the kynred of 
an hyrelinge ? 1^7 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes G j b, To 
bee as common hirelynges to a forrein nacion. 158* N. T. 
(Rhem.) John x. The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling [Wyclif hirid hyne ; Tindale heyred ser^’uunt]. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix.380, 1 dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1734 tr. RolUiCs Anc.Hist.^\^^ 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. (1880) I. 57 Hirelings whom want 
and idleness had induced to enlist, 
b. A hired horse. noncC’Use. 

1893 Sir G. Chesney Lesters III. n. xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2.. One who makes reward or material remunera- 
tion the motive of his actions; a mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) 

*574 tr. MarloraCs Apocalips 32 Least in sted of faithfull 
shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues ouer the 
flocke of Christe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 5 As an 
hireling, that loves the work for the wages. ^ 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 
1721 Pope Ep. to Earl of Oxford 36 No hireling she, no 
prostitute to praise. xSzx Byron Sardan. 11. i. Baser Hire- 
lings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 456 James, .had now, in becoming King of 
England, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling ; serving for hire or wages ; to be had for hire ; 
mercenary. (Usually opprobrious.'! 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxxii. 510 What find we in al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hierling yertue? 1614 
Raleigh Hist, World i, ix. § 1 (R.! The factious and hire- 
ling historians of all ages. x68x Dryden Abs. ^ Achit. 922 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv’d.^ X720 Lett. fr. 
Lond. yml. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chairs. X738 
Johnson London^z^ Some hireling senators. 1843 Macau- 
lay Ivry iv, With all the hireling chivalry of GueTders and 
Almayne, X894 Law Times XCVII.^ 384/t IToJ earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. 

Hence HiTelingship, the condition of a hireling. 
1827 PoLLOK Let. in Life (1841) 357 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified hirelingship. 

Sireman (haieuman). Obs. or dial. [OE. 
hyrmann^ f. Hire sb. + Man.] A hired man, hired 
servant ; retainer. 

^ f 97^ Rttshv). Gosp. Mark t. 20 Forlet fasder his zebedeus 
in scipe miS {jam hyremonnum. axxoo Gerefa in Anglia 
IX. 260 Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge. 
12.. Fragm. ^^Ifrids Gram, in Wr.-Wulcker 552/20 Mer» 
cennarius^ hurmon. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirmon halt in hous, 17.. Hireman Ckiel in Child 
Ballads (1861) VIIl. 234 He *. has put on the hireman’s 
coat, To keip him frae the cold. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl.^ 
Forfars, IV. 15 The wages of a hireman, that is, 

a man-servant hired for the half year . .now are;C3, or ^ 3 xof. 

t Hiren (hais-ren). Obs. [A corruption of the 
female name Irene, F. Irhte^ The name of a 
female character in Peele’s play of ‘ The Turkish 
Mahamet and Hyrin the fair Greek’ (a 1594) ; used 
allusively by Shakspere and early 17th century 
writers as meaning ‘ a seductive woman a harlot. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, ii. iv. 173 Downe : downe Dogges, 
downe Fates ; haue wee not Hiren here? 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. i. ni. 35 Of charming Sin the deep inchaunting 
S>Tens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning Hyrens, x6oS 
Chapman, etc. Eastxv. Hoe in O. PI. IV. 218 (N.) 'Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here? 1615 
T. Pi-SiKtAsSpir. Naingator\J\:5. (1630) 402 There be Sirens 
in the sea of this world. Sirens? Hirens, as they are now 
called . .)Vhat a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 

. .in plaine English, Harlots, swimme amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hern, hers. 

Hirer (haia-roj). [f. Hire z;. +-eb i.] 

1 . One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains the use of a thing for payment. 

a xsoo in Amolde Chron. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. 1592 
West ist PtrSymbol. i. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer. 2767 
Blackstone C<7wr»r. II. XXX. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired. x88s Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation .. between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2 . One who lets out something on liire, Obs. 
or .SV, (esp. in coach-hirer,, carriagediirer'). 

1591 Perciv’all -S'/. Diet., Arrendador, a letter, a hirer, 
xs^ Florio, Notatorc, a hjTer, a hackney man. 1755 
Johnson, Hirer 2. In. Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beattie Ep. to Hon. C. B. 27 
'Tis wondrous hard, To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

.t Hi*re-woinan, Sc. lObs. [Cf. Hireman.] 
A hired woman, a woman-servant. 

1552 Ayr. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 1x2 Thow sail nocht 
cowel thi nychiboyris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
his <ervand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-harie, variant of Hirrie-harrie, 
Hiding, vbl. sh. [f. Hire v. + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Hire ; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

c 1400 Three Kinges Cologne 24 J>e lordys of {>e grounde 
haue .. grete toll of hyrj'ng of {>es beestes. 1675 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (18S6) III. 42 The hireing of workmen 
.. may be intrusted ., to theyicechancellour. X767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. XXX. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous. 1868 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 3 Hiring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. 

2 . local. (Sec quot. 1825.) {PAso Slalute hirittg.') 

1825 Brockett, Hiring, a fair or market at which country 


servants are hired. 2826 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 668 
The * hirings* fbr farmers* servants half yearly at Whitsun- 
tide and Martinmas. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm servants had come in to the spring 
‘hiring 

3 . attrib.y as hiring-agreement , -lime, etc. ; hir- 
ing-fair = 3 ; + hiring man, a man to be hired. 

c 2425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 22 We rame nat yn-to thys land 
as hyryng men. XM3 T. Hardy in Longm, Mag. July 257 
Attending a wet hinng-fair at Candlemas, in search of a 
new master. 2892 Antiquary Jan. 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any district. 1897 Daily He7vs 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiring fair in Berkshire was held at Newbury 
yesterday. 

Hirk, Hirkful, obs. ff. Irk, Iekful. Hirkle, 
obs. f. Hdrkle V. Hirling, var. of Herling. 
Hirmon, obs. f. Hireman. Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
Hern jA, comer. 

Hirondelle (hir^nded). Obs. exc, in Heraldry, 
Forms : 7 arrondell, ^undell, 8 hyrondell, 9 
hirondelle. [a. K. hirondelle.'] A swallow, 
cz6oo Burets Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) n. 
62 (Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of flight. x66i Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. v. 58 More swift, than Bird hight Arundell. 
z88a G. T. Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 701/1 The Swallow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very early coat of the Arundells. 
Hirple (h3*.*p*l), v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
[Origin unknown. (Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. tpn-civ is noticeable.)] 
intr. To move with a gait between walking 
and crawling ; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble. In early use said of the hare. 

ct450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The hard-back Hurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hair, a 1605 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ 
Slae (2nd version) 30 in Poents (1887) 286, I saw the hur- 
cheon and the hare In hidllngs hlrpling heir and thair. 
1768 Ross Helenore 44 (Jam.) To Cohn’s house . . He, tired 
and weary, hirpled down the brae. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves Gloss., Hirple, to limp in walking. 2822 Clare 
yUl. Minstr. II. 1x7 Hlrpling round from time to time. 
2821 Scott Pirate vii, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, but he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. 2866 J. Payn Mirk Abbey II. 96 An 
old man and his wife.. came hlrpling out. 
fig. 2792 Burns On Birth Posth. Child ii, November 
hirples o^er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crockett 
Siickit Minister 17 It (the speech] ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Hence HirpUng ppl, a. ; Hirple sh.^ a crawling 
or limping gait. 

2822 Scott Pirate xxxii. They will be waiting for him, 
hlrpling, useless body. 2822-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. 
(1856) 119 With a slow stealthy step— something between 
a walk and a hirple. 2830 Galt La-wrie T. vii. i. (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never better than a hirple. 

f Hirpled, -ild, ppl. a, Ohs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure ; cf. ON. herpa cramp, contraction, 
herpci-st to be contracted as with cramp. See also 
the forms of Hdrkle v.J Contracted, winkled. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8085 J>air armes hari wit hirpUd [v.rr, 
harplid, rungilt] hid. 

t Hirquitadliericy. Obs, nonce-wd. [f. L. 
hirquitalli-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
(f. hirens he-goat) + -ency.] 

2652 Ubquhart Jewel 125 To speak of her hirquitalliency. 
Hirrawem, obs. form of Ihram. 
Hirrie-harrie (hi*ri,hteTi), int. (j^.) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9 hirie-harie. An utterance ex- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

CX520 in Dunbar's Poems {1893) 314 Hiry, har>', hubbil- 
schow ! Se je not quba is cum now? z8o8-^ Jamieson, 
Hirrie-harrie, i. An outcry after a Chief. 2. A broil, a 
tumult. 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (2827) 86 
Then, hirie-harie 1 folks did rusch. 

Hirrient (hi*rient), a. and sb, rare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em^ pple, of hirrire to snarl.] a. 
adj. ‘ Snarling * ; trilled, b. sb. A trilled sound. 
(Cf. litera canina, Lat. name for r.) 

2832 J, K[enrick] in Philol. Museum I. 618 The peculiar 
barbarism of the Kape?, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. 2860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ii. 52 In the 
hirrients and the gutturals, the burr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

+ Hirse (h 5 Js). Ohs. Also 6 m'w. hirst, [a. 
Ger. hirscy MHG. hirse, hirsy OHG. hirsiy hirso ; 
orig. a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. hirse, Sw. hirs\ 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the i6thc. 
herbalists. See Kluge.] Millet. 

(2562 Turner Herbal ii. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
2578 IxTT. Dodoens iv. |x. 463 This plant (Milium] is called 
in .. English Mill, htillet, and Hirse, *57^-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Vessell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, i, 8 For Millet 
or for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 2622 CotGR., 
Millet, Millet, Mill, Hirse. 2658 PiiiLLirs, Hyrse, a kind . 
of plant otherwise call’d Millet. 

Hirsel (h 5 *jsel), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (S hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-, hirsell). 
[ad. ON, hh-zla from htrdsla custody, safe-keeping, 
f. hirba to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; but the north. 
Eng. and Sc. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with hird. Herd 2.] 

1 . The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd ; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 


2366 Durham Halm. (Surtees) 55 Ordinalum est .. 
quod quilibet eorum teneat hirsill’ etquod custodiantporcos 
■. .citra . . ne quts eorum teneat porcos absque hireiir, 12-g 
Ibid. 148 Quilibet teneat hirsill cum porcis, 27*8 Ramsay 
Robert Rii-hy <5* .S'. 4 Tenting his hirsle on the moorland 
green. 2737 — Sc. Prov. (1776) xo (Jam.) Ae scabbed sheep 
will smit the hale hirdsell. 2853 G. Johnston Rat. Hist, 
E, Bord. 1 . 95 A hirsel of sheep animates the mooralose. 
2^3 Northumbld. Gloss.. Hirsely the general sheep stock 
belonging to a hill stock-farmer. 

b. Jig. A spiritual flock, a church. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Petmis 670 Hyrde of goddis her- 
sale all! Ibid., Jacobus Minor 848 pat mene ine pis hale 
world sal se Bot a hyrde & a hyresel be. 1880 A. Somip- 
viLLE Auiobiog. 26, 1 had an easy hirsel and never wearied. 

2 . iransf. A company or number to look after; 
a ‘ lot \ of persons or things of one kind. 

c 242S Wyntoun Cron. vin. xl. 53 Thai thowcht for ihi 
mare honesle .. to sla thame [pnsoners] in mellc', ITian 
swilke ane hyrsalle for till hald. x8o8-8o Jamieson s.v., 
It is common to speak ofa hirsell of folk, a hirsell of bairns, 
etc. 2828 Hogg Brownie of B. 1 . 260 (Jam.) Ye’re just tell* 
ing a hiisel o’ eendown lees, a 2845 Hodgson MS. in Rorih 
umbld. Gloss. s.v.,Agreat hirsel of wood or of corn stacks. 

Hence Hirsel v. (-SV. and north.) trans. to arrange 
in hirsels, form a hirsel of. 

2794-s Statist. Acc. Scotl.y DumJHes XIII. 573 (Jam.) 
In these [farms] there is room to hirsel or keep separate 
different kinds of sheep. 2802 C. Finlater Agric. Sun. 
Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of hirseling are, to class 
into separate flocks such sheep as are endowed with differ- 
ent abilities. 2805 A. Scott Poems 14 When a' the 
rout gat hirsel'd right. 

Hirsle (hs'Js’l), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
6 hirsill, hirssill, 8-9 hirsle, 9 -sell, -sel. 

(Possibly from an earlier hristle ; cf. ON./rrwM to shake, 
Da, ryste to shake, stir, rustle.] 

1 . inir. To move or slide with grazing or friction. 
Also To kirstle ends way. 

25x3 Douglas eEneis in. x. 87 On blind stanis and rolkis 
hlrssiilit we. 2756 Mrs. Calderwood Journey {1842) 159 
A verj’ droll machine .. just the body of a coach birsleing 
on its bare doup, and drawn by one horse yoked with rorcs. 
1825 Scott Guy M. xlv, So he sat himsell doun and hir- 
selled doun into the glen. 2825-80 Jamikon s.v., One 
hirsills doun a hill when .. he to prevent giddiness, movt. 
downwards sitting. Northumbld. Gloss.,%.\.'Vax%^ 

alang ' — move along the seat. Mod. Sc. Hirsle yont ! 

2 . trans. To move (something) with much friction 
or effort. 

27x2 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Johnstoun 62, I hlrsl’d up my 
dizzy pow, Frae 'mang the com. *895 Crockett Menm 
Mosshags 152 Wc are hirsled over moss and moor .. as the 
devil drives. 

t Hirst. 4SV. Ohs. [Origin unknown.] A 
threshold ; or perh., in early use, a hinge. ^ 

* 5*3 Douglas AEneis 1. vii. 57 The brasln durris targis on 
the marble hirst. Ibid. vi. ix. 87 Thai wareit poriis, 
on the hirst [stridenfes cardine] Warp’it wp braid. /«»• 
vii. xi. 33Wythinthal girgand hirst Urr/V/w/w/iwuMph® 
suld he Pronunce the new weyrs.battale, and melle. [ijt? 
Hocc Lenachads Fnrew. ii. m Jacob.Songs iiiSy) 227 But 
if serf or Saxon came, He crossed Murich's hirst nae mair.I 

Hirst, obs. form of Hurst. 

Hirsute (hausir/t), a. Also 7 hersute. [ad- 
L. hirsiitus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. VitmtSy by- 
form of hirtiis in same sense. Cf, F. hirsutel\ 

1 . Having rough or shaggy hair ; hairy, shaggy- 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 111. xiv. (1651) 125 A rugged 

attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 2682 H. SIore Exf 
80 That hirsute or long-haired Goat. 2825 Scott 
iii, The wild and hirsute appearance of the individual. ^ 1855 
Motley Dutch Ref. iii. vi. (2866) 463 Wearing his hair ana 
beard unshorn . . this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. , 

2 . Bot. and Zool. C^overed with long and stiffisn 
hairs. 


2626 Bacon Sylva §616 There are.. Bulbous Roots Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots. 26(M SVilkins Real Ckar.vil 
Caterpillars .. those that are hirsute ,. Palmer worm, Bear 
worm. 2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
stems more or less hirsute. 2856-8 W. Clark Van <rr 
HoeverCs Zool. 1 , 404 Caterpillars, .sometimes pilose or in • 
sute. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 222 Styles free or neari> 
so, hirsute. . 

3 . Of or pertaining to hair ; of the nature of or 
consisting of hair. 

1823 Byron Juan ix. liii, The usual hirsute se^ns which 
destroy, With beard and whiskers . . the fond Parisian 
which upset old Troy. 1840 H. Ainsworth 
(1864) 2^ The giant clapped his hand to his chin— 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute honour^ 
xEtSa May Crommklin Btmvn-Eyes xi. (1884) 9* A broa 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute orn^ent. 

4 . transf. and Jig. Rough, shaggy ; untrimmed. 

^ 2622 Burton Anat, Mel. iii. ii. vi. lii. (1651) 55 ^ 

in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, a 1849 H- 
RIDGE Poems (1850) II. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and 2 '°'* 

b. Of manners or style : Rough, unpolrshed. 
2658 Wood Life s Apr. (O.H.S.) 1 . 243 He look-kl clderlj 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. *854Git-F*J:‘? j 
Life Blair Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style of 
poem.. are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsu’ted a. rare = prec. 2'. - ,.4 

2707 Sloane Jamaica I. 213 Having neither hirsuteo, 
spotted, nor undulated leaves. 

Hrrsnteness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute ; hairiness. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. t. iii. iii. i. (i6sr) 20® Ij 
conies from excess of driness, hirsuteness from .'v dp' ‘ , 

perature. 2864 H. Spencer Illustr. Unw. Progr. 02 
republicanism has alwaj*s been distinguished by its nirsu 
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II Hirsuties (hsjsirrtijrz), [L., f. hirsut-iis 
Hirsute.] a. Bot. and Entom, Hairiness ; a thick 
covering of hair. b. (See quot, 1854-67.) 

1847 Johnston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club III. No. 5. 229 
Body ovate . . clothed with a white appressed hirsuties. 
2854-^7 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Termtnol.^ Hirsuties, 
hairiness. The growth of hair in unusual situations, or in 
greater abundance than usual. 

Hirsute- (hwsiwtt?-), comb, form of L. kirsuim 
Hirsute, prefixed to adjs. of colour, etc., as hir~ 
suio-atrous, with black hairs ; hirsttio-rttfous, etc. 
Hirt, obs. f. Heart v.. Hurt v. and sb, Hir- 
tie, Hirtleberry, var. Hurtle, Hurtleberrt. 
+ Hirudinal (hir; 7 *dinal), <7. Ohs. \{.'Li.hirudo, 
hirudin-em leech + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hiru'dinid, a member of the Hirttdinidte 
or Leech family. HimdLneau, a member of the 
Hintdinea or order of annelids containing the 
leeches. Hirn^dinicuTture, the artificial pro- 
pagation of leeches, f Him'dinoits leech-like, 
blood-sucking {figd). 

1651 Biggs New DisP. i» 192 Exhausted hy..hirudinall 
blood-suckings. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes u. ii. 181 Such 
an hirudinous and exacting Lady as Dulcinea. 1835 Kirby 
Hab. ^ hist. Anim. I. xii. 334 His fourth Order [of Inver- 
tebrate Animals] he names Hirudineans. x86x Holme tr. 
Moquin^Tanden 11. m. iv. 147 HirudinicuUure has for some 
years been an iinportant branch of commerce. x86s Pender 
30 Sept. 368/1 Pisciculture, hirudi[ni]cu!ture, pearlculture. 

Hirundine (hiro-ndain), a. [f. L. hirundo 
swallow + -INE.] Of or pertaining to a swallow. 

X83X Carlyle^ Sart. Res, 11. ii, Swallows, .swashing to and 
fro with, .activity almost super-hirundine. 

+ Hiru’ndinous, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. Az>- 
undo, dnevi + -ous.] Of or pertaining to a swallow 
(Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. pron., ^rd sing, masc, and 
t neut. [OE. his genitive of personal pron. 

He and kit, It. The cognate langs. have only 
the parallel forms without k, Goth, and OS. is, 
OHG. is, es, in later stages supplanted by the 
originally reflexive sin, sein, ztn, zijn. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sin was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by his, hire, kira. 
About the iith c., the genitive Afr began, after the 
earlier analogy of viin, tSin, dre, eower, to be 
treated as an adj. (with pi, hise, occurring till the 
15th c.). Like the other possessive pronouns also, 
his tended to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which hisis, hysen (like kiris, kireti), occur in ME. 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see Hisn).] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Sing. I- his; 1-6 hya, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 

3- 4 hiss, hesse, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, hus, 

4- 5 hese, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys), 6-7 's. 

<t8ss- His [see B. passhtCi. a 1000 Hymns 11. ix (Gr.) 
Se by6 eadig se . . a hys wUlan wyreS. c 1200 Ormin 84 He 
sennde uss sone hiss word, hiss wilt, Hiss Sune^ hiss mahht, 
hiss kinde. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2713 A modi stiward he 
5or fond Betende a man wid hise wond. Ibid. 2831 He bar 
hise 5erde for6 in is bond. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 59 He let 
a mone]? of ^ 3er clepye aftur ys owne name. ^ a 1300 Christ 
on Cross 5 in E. E. P, (1862) 20 Bihold to is brest nakid, 
and is blodi side. <7x300 Cursor M. 62 (GStt.) Hijs fal is 
neist at hand. Ibid. 12685 (Cott.) Hes knes war bolnd sua. 
Ibid. 17890 (G6tt.) All-mighti godd es fader hiss. 13.. 
E. E. Psatterc.:A'n\\. 8 (Matz.) Blaste of stormes, hat makes 
worde hisse \verbum ejus\. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 347 
He. .tristihnot to hijs treuthe. cx’^SirFerumb. 881 Attes 
nauel h® dent a-slod. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 267 Thus 
haue ich beo hus heraude. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys byschopryge and all hys londes. 
0 1592 Marlowe yeso 0/ Malta iv. lii, Look how his brains 
drop out on ’s nose. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
x6ii Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 294, I cut off’s head. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 85 He . . must lift up 's head, 
f 2 . Plural. 2-5 hise, 5 hese. Obs. 

a 1x00 O, E. Chron. an. 1070 Abbot Turolde. .wzes cumen 
..midealle hise Frencisce menn. <11x31 Ibid. an. 1123 Se 
kyng . .bed hise biscopes, and hise abbates, and hise {^ei^nes 
ealle bet hi scolden cumen to his ^ewitene mot. Ibid. an. 
1124 He sende. .to hise casteles. rx20o Trin.Coll. Horn. 
95 pe holie procession be he wile maken a domes dai mid 
fuse chosene. cxeoo Ormin 1434^ To shzewenn hise mahh* 
tess . . buirh hiss goddeunnde kinde, a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
406 An of hise [v.r. his] men. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, 
Henr’ .. Send igretinge to alle hise holde ilserde and ilea- 
wede. c X380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 1 Men shulden 
irowe hi hise wordis pat bcl ben sope. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
6892 Henex, with hese men. 

B. Signification. 

+ 1 . as gen. case of pers. pron . : a. mase. Of him ; 
of the male being or. thing in question, L. cjus% 
b. neut. of it; c. rejl. of himself, of itself, L. sui, 
C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. Iviii. 443 Hwset rra^on 
we his nu don? a xooo CxdmotCs Gen. 6x6 (Gr.) Nu pu his 
[i.e. pas leohtes] hrinan meaht. c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 7.1 
Gedrinc his . . preo ful fulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 3874 Bisid 
lya al night he lai, His vnwitand. Ibid. Ji'^os And, maugre 
his, he dos him lute, c 1340 Ibid. 4373 (Fairf.) His hit ware 
no resoun Tille our lorde do suche tresoun. c 1400 M aundev. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun . . bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of be see. 

2 . Poss. adj. pron, inasc, (orig. poss. gen., and 


then, like L. ejus, often following its sb.). a. Re- 
ferring to a person : Of or belonging to him, that 
man’s, the male being’s ; also reji. of or belonging 
to himself, his own (L. suus). 

This includes the simple possessive relation as in 'his 
money, his lands', the subjective genitive as 'his defence 
•of his doings and the objective genitive as in *hts defeat, 
his murder, his murderer*. No special provision exists in 
the language for the distinction of the latter two, except by 
context (cf. 'his dismissal of the envoys was blamed; he 
received his (own) dismissal soon after*); but in some cases 
the objective genitive is expressed periphrastically by 0/ 
him (e, g. ' his defence, I mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted '}. But the periphrastic form occurs also 
for the possessive genitive, as ‘ for the life of him 

Ghron. an. 787 On his da^um cuomon aerest 
.iii. scipu. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxix. [xl.] 4 Se wer be his 
to-hopa by5 to swykum Orihtne. c xooo iELFRic Gen. vii. 

7 Hwxet pa Noe code into pam arce and his }-ri suna and 
his wif and his suna wif. <71x23 E. Chrotu an. ixox Se 
cyng . . sende his broker, c 2250 Gen. 4* Ex. 1737 Wi5 is 
wiues he takeS red. 1382 Wyclif Matt. i. 25 He. .clepide 
his name Jhesus. ^1440 Promp.Parv. 241/2 Hyse, or hys, 
suus. X477 Marc. Paston in P.Lett. Na 809 III. 215 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vii. 15 His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 2643 Ancier Lane. Vail. Achor 
36 Which God forbid for his Christs sake. 1672 Milton 
P. R. I. 92 Man he seems In all his lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine, 17x4 
Rowe yane Shore iii. i, His bold defence of me. 2832 
Tennyson To y'..S‘.49 His memory long will live alone In all 
our hearts. 1835-7 Southey in CowpeVs IVks. III. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 2847 Grotf. 
Greece 11. xlv. (1862) I V. 79 His friends retained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one’s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal \vith (c. g. to kill his man, to gain 
his blue), or which are the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share (e.g. he knows his Bible, his Homer, his 
Httdibras, he has forgotten his Greek, his arith- 
metic, etc.). 

2709 Steele Tatler No. 39 r 36 A good Marks-man will 
be sure to hit his Man at 20 Yards Distance. 1827 Ld. Eldon 
in S. Walpole Hist. Eng. 1. 158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless he could kill his thousand birds a day. 
2863 Kingsley IVater-Bab.lii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wi/c'n, He'd like to see him well 
through ‘ his smalls to begin with. 1882-4 [see Blue sb. 9). 
2884 Freeman Methods Hist. Study (1886) 33 The historian 
of Teutonic nations., cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

c. In reference to inferior animals his (or her) 
now varies with Us, according to the nominative 
pronoun used: see He, It. 

c XOOO Ags, Gosp. Matt, xviu 27 Nitn^ne terestan fisc, and 
hys mupseopena [Rushxo. Ont^muo his], e izzo Bestiary 
3 De leun stant on hille, And he man hunten here, 05er 
our3 his nese smel. Ibid. 58 His [an eagle's] bee is al to- 
wrong, a 2250 Owl 4- Night. 779 Ne mai his [a horse’s] 
strenthe hit ishilde. rx38o Sir Ferumb. 794 Set me be-for 
be on is [the horse’s] bak. 2535 Coverd. Lev. xl. 29 The 
Wesell, the Mouse, the Tode, cuery one with hU kynde. 
2623 Cockeram III. Gvj, It hath crucll teeth and scaly 
back, with very sharpe clawes on his fecte. 2653 Walton , 
Angler xi.'ig6Thc Barbell is so called.. from or by reason 
of his beard, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps. 2697 Drvden Virg.Georg. iii. 418 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 2733 Pope Ess. 
Man in. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 1820 Keats St, 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 

^ Examples of his for hir, her, are app. errors, 
scribal or typographical. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk acre the 
quene died in Lindseie, At Westminster, I wene,bis [i.e. her] 
body did thei leie. 1577 Hellowes tr. Gueuara's Chron. 
215 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto his wife Sabina, whereby 
she finished his life. 

3 . Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate. 

Here are to be distinguished four groups ; . _ 

a. Names of inanimate things of masculine gender in OE. 
b. Nouns of gender in OE. Both these had his in 

OE., resulting in ME. in a general use of/r/x (c) for all 
names of inanimate things, cxc. in those instances where 
was used, either traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fern, in Latin, etc.), or 
by personification. In this use, his was often exchanged 
for thereof in i6th c., and was gradually superseded by I'TS 
from ci6m onwards, though the historical his lingered in 
some writers till late in the 17th c. d. In modern use, esp. 
since 2700, the use of his with things implies personification. 

a. c XOOO Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd.^ III. 248 pis is 

bss monan bis monaS is mare. Ibid, 274 Se bridda 

heafod wind hatte zephiru5..burb bis blseS acuciaS calle 
eordlice blxdu. 

b. cxooo Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd. III. 246 iElc 
'5$ra twelf tacna hj’It his monaci. c icoo i^LFRic Gen. i. ix 
iEppelbcre treow waestm ydreende tcficr his cinne. 

C. c 27^ Gen. ff Ex, 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, To 
witen boSe.i iwel and good. C132S Prose Psalter ciii[i]. 

19 pe Sonne knewe hys going doun. 2382 Wyclif Matt. vi. 

34 It sufficith to the day his malice, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 

2 Aprille with hise .shourcs soote. 0x405 Bidding Prayer \n 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthe his 
fruyt. c 2449 Pecock Repr. t. ii. 10 It longith not to HoH 
Scripture, neither it is his office. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1. ccx. 251 Euery balayle had his vawarde. 2526 Tindale 
yohn Hi. 8 And thou hearest his sounde (1539 tGre.it Bible', 
the sounde therof). 156* Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. 
<*5731 47 b, It seemeth to haue kept his olde wonle. 1563 
Homilies 11. Whitsunday i. (1859)454 This fca.st hath his 
name, to be called Pentecost. 2622 Bible Exed. xxxlx. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 


! barres, and his pillars, and his sockets. 2612 Brinsley Lud. 
•/.if. 93 The Preposition must be ioined with his case. 2634 
Wood Nexu Eng. Prosp, (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east from Roxberry: His situation is very pleasant. 
2644 Nye Gunnery Contents, How 10 renew and make good 
any sort of Gun-powder that hath lost his strength. 1670 
J. Smith Eng Itnprov. Reviv'd 225 Gouiwort. .easeth the 
pains of the Gout, and. .had not his Name for nothing. 

d. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 652 The Sun Had first his 
precept so to move. 2725 Pope Odyss. xi. 295 The wide 
sea^ with all his billows raves. Ibid. xvii. 6S8 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. x8o8 J. Barlow Columh. i. 437 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head. 28x8 Jas. Micl 
Brit. India II. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all his horrors. 

4 . After a sb., used instead ol the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Her, Their. 
Chiefly -with proper nouns, but also with others. 

Found already in OE., but most prevalent from c 1400 to 
2750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -rx, 
-is, -jys, esp. in z6-i^th c., when it wa.s chiefly (but not ex- 
clusively) used with names ending in -s, or when the 
inflexional «nitive would have been awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 
poses. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcviii{i]. 6 ^a Gode his naman neode 
cii^dan. cxooo AIlfric Num. xiii. 29 We gesawon Enac 
his cynryn. C227S Lav. 29589 Amang be king his cnihtes. 
Ibid, 11296 Po was in Norwete his erb. Ibid, 19630 Ine 
Winchestre bis toun. c 2380 3130 pay kemen 

atie laste to Amyral ys pauyloun. 2387 Trevisa Higde/i 
(Rolls) III. 203 To fore Noe is flood. ex4so Chron. Viled. 
3944 To by-reue holy chirche his possessione. 2426 Audelay 
Poems II To forsake syr Salhanas his werkus cverychon. 
a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist, Colt. Citizen Lend. 
(Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycham ys college. 
2552 Robinson tr. More's Utop. Ep., The twoo principall 
secretaries to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. e 2555 
Harpsfif.ld Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 178 Since Chri.st 
his birth. 2568 R, Franck North. Mem. (1821) 31 Job’s 
patience, Moses his meekness, Abraham’s faith. 2579 E. K. 
Gloss. SpenseVs Sheph. Ceil. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 
(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of Eg^'pt his sinne was ripe. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. n. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists, .who place Nature in God his stead. 2599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875) 64 Wordes are ctirteyled for the verse his 
cause. 2648 (jACE JVest Ind. i. (1655) 2 Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, cr>'ing, Give, give. 2662 Bk. 
Com. Prayer^ Pr.for all Conditions 0/ Men, And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his sake. 2667 VzvssDiary 12 Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented hi.s death, by Dr. Ward, .as 
the best poet of our nation, _2672 H. M. tr, Colloq. Erasm. 
377 Whether of the two bis death seemed to be more 
Christian ? 2722 Addison Speet. No. 409 f 7 In cxaminii^ 
<Eneas his Voyage by the Map. 2746 Rep, Cond. Sir y. 
Cope 13 The Orders contained in ‘ the Marquis his letter 
^67 H. Walpole Historic Doubts etc. (1768) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 2843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. 
IV. i, It were better for you to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. 

Tl Sometimes an erroneous e.xpan5ion of 'j. 

2607 Harincton in Park Nug, Aniiq, (1804) II. 038 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. 

5 . His one, Sc. his lane, for earlier him one \ see 
One, Lone. His own : see Own. His self', see 
Himself IV. and Self. 

Hence His v, trans. mnee-wd., to use his of, to 
qualify with his. 

2622 Bp. Mountacu Diatrihx i. 167 Yet C^olossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it. [Referring to Selden’s 
* upon a Colossus his backe’.J 


Sis (biz), absolute poss. pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. member of the series mine, thine, his, 
hers, its, curs, yours, theirs, formed or differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives my, 
thy, his, her, its, our, your, their. In OE. and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, pin, tire, iower, and the 
genitive cases hir, hire, hira (with ME. Pe^^re), 
were used in both constructions. The difierentia- 
tion app. began about 1300, but was not complete 
till much later. In min, pin {mine, thine) the ori- 
ginal forms remained when used absolutely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to- 
mi, ihi, now my, thy. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -is, 
-es, -s, -s (see Hers, etc.) In his, which already 
ended in s, although a form Hisis was tried in 
ME., the additional -is, -es, -s, did not take root, 
and the absolute his { = le sien, ii suo, derseinige), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for his's, his', as in possessives like Jesus\ Moses •, 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent its, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of his. For another 
type of the absolute pronoun see Hisn.] 

The absolute form of prec., used when no noun 
follows : = His one, his ones. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xeix. 2 [c. 3I his sj-ndon. a xijS 
Cott.Hom.-z-ii pa eweS se hlaford to his. 

1392 As he bet hise. 2297 R. Glouc. (17*4) 45* •• p 

oft Vet j-ooa to kj-oo & h,-s. « .300 

For-|>i was he wit his for-forn. ^79 

seme itosht at haue. Ne aght of hus.. e I3<» 

strivede for holi churche ateo the ^ug fc.Jffluer" 

Beonne Cirvn. (.8,0) 57 Si" 

he Daiigilde for i.e non of hise, bold be eh.^enKed 

of Danes lond. 1388 Wveur hijl ‘=he 

is maad hard to h1se bndd.s,as ‘f uwiPphife 

. hir.. hirLs]. 1.60 OtrCEAiE «ran. (KoiU) l.O i-lnlip. 
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sold his prisoneres : Richard hung his. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Iv, 185 All y® domages that thou hast done him & his. 
x6ix Bible Song Hol.Xx. 16 My beloued is mine,and_l am his. 
.1784 CowpER Task V. 343 He is ours ..We are his. 1827 
Scott Napoleon Introd. Wks. 1870 IX. 49 Blood . . shed . . 
without command of his. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 756 
[He] saw the babe, Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
t Sis, Mse, pcrs. pron.^ yd sing. fern, acc^ 
Obs. Forms : 3 hes, es, 3-4 his, is, as, 4 hys, 
ys,' hise, hyse. [This and the next are' identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1 200, and continue in use there for about 
200 years. They each take the place of an OE. 
hi^ hy acc. (Hii and when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative {litre and heni) ; they 
each answer to OS. sia^ sea, sie, OFris. se^ MDu. 
si, se, MLG. se, OHG. sia, sie, MHG. sie, si, si, 
Ger. sie * her ^ and ‘ them to which they appear to 
be in some way related. They are also enclitically 
combined as -es, -j, with a vb. or another pronoun : 
e.g. dide~s, calde-s, sctte-s, warp-cs, he-s, me-s, 7ve~s. 

Morsbach (Ang/ia, Mar. 3897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and MDu. se * her, them is an unemphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OFris. reduced to -s in com- 
bination with the vb,, e.g. bunden-s^ bifnchten-s (for bun- 
den + se, etc.), suggests a like origin for these ^ ME. 
pronouns. He would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -jof calde-s, sette-s, he-s, tnC’S, etc., which he takes 
to represent, as in OFris., an earlier se, an unemphatic form 
horn the pronominal base se, sio ; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjectured to have been expanded, as a 
separate word, to es, is, hes, his, on the analogy of such 
combinations as viadim—vtade him, iorndem^-tornde hem. 
The form hise of the Ayeubite might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forms, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development.] 

s= Her, it ; refi. herself. (See also As, Es prons.) 
a 1200 Moral Ode 55 (Trin. Coll. Horn.) Se lie aihte wile 
holde wel [jc while hes mu3e wealden 5i®ue hes for godes 
luue ktinne doS hes wel ihealden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hem. 
159 An edie meiden ..he hes fette horn. cx2oo Vices 
Virtues 107 He is isali Se hes [temperantia] halt. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 659s He . . is kinges croune nom & selte is vpe 
l?e rode heued, a 1300 Fragm, Pop. Sc. (Wright) 363 pulke 
soule nymejj his in, and bilevcj> i-wis In ]>e childes brayn an 
hex. c 33x5 Shoreham 77 Tha3 he by hyre ne ligge nou3t 
•Other h^t hys ine hys house. Ibid. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
..Ho halt ys op. X340 Ayenb. 179 Ase de)> cat mid he 
mous hanne he his heh ynome ; and huanne he heh mid hire 
longe yplayd, hanne he his eth. Ibid, 191 pe prest his [i. e. 
a cowl nom bleheliche, and hise zente to he ohren. 

tHis, Mse, fers. pron., ird pi. acc. Obs. 
Forms : 2-3 hes, 3 es, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys, 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OE. hi, hy plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
ME. ^«/«.] =Them. (See also As, Es 

a 1x75 Cott. Horn, zyi Eter gate me his seyft, and her me 
hi to jesceodeS. c iiys ^ttmb. Horn. 55 pa bodes he oeodeS 
her inne, Bute weo hes halden, we dod sunne, and uwilc 
mon hes undernim to balden wel. cizoo Vices «5- Virtues 
23 Nu 3 urh godes grace hu hes hafst forsaken, c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 145 Hie his fet lauede..and wipede his her after 
mid hire faire here, c 1200 Moral Ode 259 Ibid. 228 pe 
waren swo lease men,, pat mes ne mlhte leuen. CX220 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes oxen to hauen in mode, c 1250 Gen. 
Sf Ex. X35 He settes in oe finnament. Ibid, 943 Vndelt hes 
leide quor-so hes tok. Ibid. 1700 Bala two childre bar bi 
him, Rachel caldes dan, neptalim. Ibid.i’joz LiacaldeisGad 
and asser. Ibid. 3025 Moyses askes up-nam, And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. c 2250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 34 pu 
his makest velaghes to us. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones hii bere . . And yburede ys here vayre ynou. c 1300 
Havelok 1174 He ys hireyaf, and she as tok. £13x5 Shore- 
mam 92 In ston ich wot that he hys wrot. 1340 Ayenb. 73 
pe dyah hise hep and neuremo his nele pe yelde. Ibid. loo 
He his byat and his chastep. X3.. K. Alls. 4088 Darie 
hyght. .Remuwe his tentis. . And setten his bysyde Estrage. 
Blis, obs. spelling of is : see Be v. 
Hish(biJ),?^.^ rfm/. [Echoic: cf. Hiss. 'With 
sense 2 cf, also hIDu. hissen, hisscen, inKilian also 
hisschen, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
hissen, hitsen, Du. hitseni\ 

1 . intr. A by-form of Hiss. 

X388 Wyclif 2 Chron.yyXx. 8 [The Lord] gaf hem In to 
slirj'ng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [1382 
whistlyng, Vulg. in sibilum). 1398 Trevisa Barlh, De P. 
R. xm. xxvi. (1495)458 The grekes tell that this fisshe .. 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wyth n>’sshynge and whystlyng. 1530 Tindale Hum. Pro!. 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1 . 432 So manitestly proved that they 
cannot once hish against it. 

2 . To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog. 

i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. v. ii, I might hish at him 

by th'liour together, before he’d fly at a real gentlewoman 
like you. 

Hish, sb. [Echoic.] The rushing or whishing 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. m. xviii, 251 The hish 
of falling swathes. Ibid. 252 * Hish, hish ! ’ went the scythes. 
Hence Hish intr., to make this sound. 

1893 M. Gray Sentence III. in. xiv. x8S The g.ar- 
dencr's scythe lushing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hi-siijgarsit). Min. [Named 
1S28 after W. Hisingcr, a Swedish chemist; see 
-ITE. (The name had been previously proposed 
for giitingile,)] A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 


1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crysiallogr. 469 Hisingerit 
\_—gillingite\. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 490 Cleve’s analysis 
makes the scotiolite. .essentially hisingerite. 
f Hi*sis, absolute pass, proii. Obs. [f. His 
poss. pron., in the same way as Hir-is, hir-es, 
hers, Ottris, otires, ours, etc. were formed from her, 
our, etc. . As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -is or V.] =:next. 

C1380 Wycup Three Treatises (Todd 1851) i. 59 pat pe 
pope may do no symonye for alle beneficis ben hisis [Bodley 
MS. hise]. 

Hisn, Ills’ll (hi*z’n), absolute poss. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 hizzen. [f. Hi3 poss. 'pron., 
analogous to hem, oum,yourn, theirn, apparently 
by form-association with My, mine, Thy, thine, 
earlier ml, min, thi, thin, in which the distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form. These 
forms in ~n are midland and southern,] = His absol. 
poss. pron. 

c 1410 Love Bonaz'ent. Mirr. Ixii. 119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
pat was cure ioye and no^t hysene. 1575 Laneham Lett. 
(1871) 15 With humbl subiection of him and hizzen. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa xxxii. I. 219 [Anthony Harlow, a 
gentleman of family and fortune, writes] When you are hisn. 
a 184s Hood Huggins 4- Duggins, I often wish my lot was 
hisn. {Provincial Adage, * Him as prigs what isn’t hisn. 
When he’s cotch'd he goes to prison.'] 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 

+ Hispauian (hisp?i-nian), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
X,. 'Hispania, in i6th c. Eng. Plispanie Spain,] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

[1580 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 Trading 
[to] Hispanic and Portlngale.] 1656 Blount Glosscgr., 
HisPanian, of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hispje-mk), a. rare. [f. L. Hispd- 
iiic-us Spanish (f. Hispanid) : see -ic.] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people ; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain. So f Hispa'nical a. {obs.') ; Hispa'nically 
adv., in the Spanish manner; Hispaincism (his- 
pjemisiz’m), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression ; 
Hispa'nicizo v. irons., to render Spanish. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 111. vil. (x886) 38 vtarg,, 
Coofesslon compulsorie ; as by Hispanicall inquisition. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 19 In this Hispanicall proverbe. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 6x3 A gentleman so Hispanically 
cognominated. 1836 Macaulay Ess,, Temple (X887) 460 
A style.. superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and 
Hispanicisms, 1878 H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. VI, 
1^5/2 Others [tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in habits. 1889 Sat, Rev. Z2 Jan. 
27/2 The Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style. 

Hispaniolate (hispiemi^U't), v. rare. [f. Sp. 
espaiiolar to make Spanish, f. espaflol Spanish, f. 
Espaflai^'L.JIispdniaS^z.inx see -ate 3 . J iratts. 
To make Spanish, imbue with Spanish notions. 

i860 Motley Netherl. xxxiiu (i860) III, 454 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John. 

Hispa*niolize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] = prec. 

1583 Stocker .Wt/.CxV. Wat res Lowe C. i.aija, Certaine 
other HispanioUzed low Countrey men. 1600 O.^ E. Repl. to 
Mbel Pref. xo This rinegued English, and HispanioUzed 
fugitiue. 16x9 in Crt. 4- Times yas. I (1849) II. 192 A privy 
councillor, .wished that fenestration were the reward of such 
that had their tongues so Hispaniolised. 1823 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XXIX. 191 The favour with which he had been 
received at Madrid . .had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hi'spanoiz), v. [f, L. Hispanus 
Spanish, Spaniard + -ize.] Irons. = prec. 

x6oo W, ^VATSON Decacordon (1602) 239 , 1 was informed by 
an Hyspanized politicians meanes. 1612 T. James yesuit's 
Down/. 50 [Parsons) a Zoilus, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- 
meleon, like Proteus, wretched seed of Cain, and sonne of 
Beliall. ^ iZz^Neiu Monthly Mag. XI. 190 He selected ..that 
only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him. 

Hispa'no-, combining form of L. Hispan'US 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
either qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hlspano- 
Galllcau, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France) ; so Bispano-German, Hispano- 
Italian, Bispano-Moresqne, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

Y B'rr/w. 11.449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano- 
Italian States. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/, III. 12 
The Hispano-German army had conquered Rome. 1897 
n estm.Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispano-Moresquelware] is treated 
at greater length. 

Hispid (hi'spid), a. [ad, L. hispid-us in same 
sense. Cf. F, hispide (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles ; shaggy; bristly: 
in Bot, and Invert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles ; rough mth minute spines. 

x^6 H. More in y. Halt s Poems To yng. Auihour, John 
of the wilderness? the hairy child? The hispid Thlsbite? or 
what satjT wjld? 1648 Herrick To y. Weare 24 

booner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
haine. *753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v. Leal Hispid Leaf 
..one whose surface is covered with more lh:ck and rigid 
hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirby Hah, 4 * Inst. Anhn. 

Hispid Worms of Lamarck. 1872 Oliver 
L/em. Bat. if. 212 Xbe herbage of Boraginex is often very 
coarse and hispid. 1877 Coues & Allen N. Atner. Ro- 
detUta 31 Pelage hispid, from abundance of large bristly 
hairs. jig. 1848 J. Haxulton Happy Home ii. (1871) 37 
jTie harsh and hispid law. 


Hence Hispi'dity ; Hi’spidly adv. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. iii. vi. § 5 The hispldity, or 
hairiness of skin. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hispiditas.. 
hispidity. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 228 Sheep’s-bit . . hiV- 
pidly pubescent. 

Hispi'dnlate, a. [f. as next : see -atjjS.] = 
next. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

HispidnlotlS (hispi diKbs), a. [f. L. tj-pe 
*hispidiil-us (cf. acidiilus) + -ous.] Slightly hispid. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
198 Leaves hispidulous lanceolate entire or distantly lobed. 

Hiss (bis), V. [A word imitating or exemplifying 
the sound to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the 14th c., and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OK.hysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. hisschen, hissen, sibilare,Ang.//w^’, 

but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.Du., where 
‘ to hiss ’ is sissen, Ger. zischen. Cf. Hish, Hizz.] 

1 . intr. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by certain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the escape of steam through a narrow 
aperture, or uttered in the pronunciation of ‘i’. 
(L. sibildrc.) 

1388 WvcLiF Isa. V, 26 He schal hisse (1382 whistlen) to 
hym fro the endis of erthe. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xviii. 196 
pci speken nought, but hei hissen, as serpentes don. 1:1440 
yacob’s /Fir//(E.E.T.S.) 107 Asachylde.patdarenojtpassc, 
for he goos hysseth at him. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 The serpentes hysses. <1x637 Jonson Eug. 

Wks. (Rtidg.) ^^e,}2 S is a most easy and gentle letter, 
and softly hisseth against the teeth in the prolation. 1656 
Bp. Hall Occas. Mcdit, (1851) 54 Hark how that iron, 
quenched in the water, hisseth. 1715-20 Pope Hind i. 68 He 
twang'd his deadly bow, And lussing fly the feather'd fates 
below. X843 Lever y. Hinton xl, The little tea-kettle vnxs 
hissing on the hob. 1872 Baker AV/f Tribut.xx\.-^(a 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
ns though cast upon molten metal. 

2 . Of a person : To make this sound as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const. 
at, witb indirect passive.) 

1388 Wyclif yer. xix. 8 Ech that passith bi it,^ schal 
wondre, and hisse [1382 whistlen] on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 1535 Coverdale X<r;;r. ii. 15 Hissinge and wag- 
ginge their heades vpon the doughter Icrusalem. cis66J. 
•Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat, Wo?Id I vj, Subject, as In a 
playe to be hissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
J ER. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ni. Ad § 15. 105 'I'hou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 Drvden Vind. Dk. 0/ Guise 
V. 329 To Clap and Hiss are the Privileges of a Free-bom 
Subject in a Play-House. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.%v<^ 
Those who had hissed when the subject was introduced. 

3 . t7‘ans. To expre.ss disapproval of (a person or 
thing) by making this sound. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 190 Would not some 
freshman .. Hisse and deride such blockish foolery r xoiS 
J. Stephens Satyr. 292 When bee heares his play hissed. 

1720 Prior Prol. to ^'T/ie Orphan* 4 Hireling actors., 
whom you may clap or hiss^ for half-a-crown. 1833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 274 They have his.sed me. . 

4 . To drive or send away with or by means oi 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as to hiss outf-avtay, 


down. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. lyj He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 Udall Erasfu. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetes dw his»e 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 Sylvester Du Dartns 
1. iv. 459 He. . Is to be hist from learned Disputations. x^J 
Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. xi. 290 They had mthcr oe 
hiss’d down then not come upon the stage. x6jSS Guknall 
Chr. in Arm. xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth 
away with this his argument, 1779 Johnson Lett. 

Thrale 28 Oct., I always hissed away the charge. 1895 a. 
H. Shf.rard in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performance ol 

* Faust *, which was hissed off the stage on that wcasion. 
6. To Utter or express by hissing or with a hiss, 

esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. 

1775 Johnson Tax, no Tyr. 78 One of the threats his'^w 
but by the Congress. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. yii. i 35 ' 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing 
paralion. 1884 Pae Eustace 66 ‘ You shall yet repent ini> » 
he hissed. , 

Hence Hissed (hist) ppl. a. Hisser, one who 
hisses. 

rx44o Gesia Rom. xxxv. 137 (Hark MS.) In that opere 
side is an hisser or a siblaiour, and he hisslthe so sweUJ • 
1589 Nashk Pref. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 
heroicall poetry ,. recalled to life what euer hissed • 
x6i6 histed] Barbarisme hath been buried this C. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmant's Oriai. 164 He uncon - 
pelled, runs back to hissed-out elementary distempemtur • 
18x9 Sporting Mag. IV. 20 A rhapsody addressed 'j 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres, tie 

* S ' is a hissed consonant. n 

Hiss (his), sb. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. Iliss t'.J 
1 . A sharp continuous spirant sound siicli a> is 

emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro* 
nunciation of * s *, 

15x3 Douglas .tEneis xii. xiii. 176 Scho [an owl] sojj" 1 ' 

•• - . A_J u.... rnn Wimj^r 


to disturbe the Campe. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 7^ 
with the hiss of russling wings. 1791 Cowter /W xu. 
The hiss of flying shafts. 1871 L. Stephen 
iii. (1894) ^ A layer [of snow], .slid smoothly down.. ^ 
low ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEncid v, 270 
snake, .throat lifted to cart Hiss upon hiss. . , 

b. Bhojtetics. A consonant pronounced wiin 
hiss ; a sibilant. A\so attrib. 
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1890 Sweet Primer Spoken Eng. Buzzes (voiced hisses) 
when final begin with voice and end in whisper. ,1892 — 
Short Hist. Eng. Grammar § 305 Words .. ending in a 
hiss-consonant, 

2 . This sound uttered in disapproval or scorn. 
x6o2 Dekker Satiro-Mastix To Rdr. A ivb, To beholde 
this short Comedy of Errors, and where the greatest enter, 
to give them instead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1667 
Milton P, L, x.’5o 8 A dismal universal hiss, the sound Of 
public scorn. S7tx Pope Temp. Fa 7 ne Scornful hisses 
run thro’ all the crowd. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 70 
The applauses and hisses of the theatre, 
t Hissa, int, Obs, [Cf. heisait, under Heeze 
V., quot. 1549. Also Sp. hiza, *hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp saile * (Minsheu) ; Pg. i^a inteij., a term 
used by seamen in hauling a rope : see Hoise.] 
A cry used on ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

c 1450 Pitgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Pome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissa!’ then they [the sailors] cry, ‘What, howe, 
mate ! thow^ stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale the by ’. 
Hissation, humorous for hissing: see -ation. 
His-self (dial, hissel, hisseti) : see Himself IV. 
Hissiness (hi*sines). [f. an assumed adj.*/!?jj^ 
+ -NESS.] Hissing manner or character. 

1828 Blackiv. Mag, XXIII. 398 Mr. Hunt, .to the prating 
pertness of the parrot .. adds the hissiness of the bill-point- 
ing gander. 

Hissing (hi*siq), vbl. sb. [f. Hiss z/. + -iKGt.] 

1 . The action of the verb. Hiss ; the production 
of a sibilant sound; sibilation. With and An 
instance of this ; a hiss. 

1388 Wyclif yttdges v. j 6 That thou here the hissyngis of 
flockis. 1535 CovERDALE I Kings xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styll softe hyssinge [1388 Wyclif issyng]. 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 4 ®? The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a hissing, because in going 
out it rakes the superficies of the lips, whose reaction 
against the force of the breath is not sensible. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 135 F 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of by Foreigners, 18x0 Shelley 
Zastrozzi xiii, The tvind. .whispered in low hissings among 
the withered shrubs. 

2 . The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 
disapproval or detestation. 

1^82 Wyclif yl/xV/iA vi. j 6 Y shulde geue thee in to per- 
dicioun, and men dwellynge in it in to hissyng. 1507 Mid- 
dleton Wisdom 0/ Solomon vii. 15, I rather look for clap- 
ping than for hissing, a 17x9 .\ddison Playhouse (R.), 
Thundering claps and dreadful hissings rise. 

3 . concr. An occasion or object of expressed 
opprobrium, arch. 

1388 Wyclif Jer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be. .the dwellyng 
of dragouns, wondryng and hissyng [1382 whistling]. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) yer, xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jews would at last become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations. 

4 . Comb, hissing-stock (after laugking-slock)^ 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

s6a6 Peiit. Eastern Ass. 4 To make our selves an hissing- 
stocke to Papists. 

Hrssing, ppU a, [f. Hiss v. + -ing 2,] That 
hisses (in the senses of the verb). 

a 1547^ Surrey /Eneid ii. (R.), Whoes waitring tongs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 2590 Spenser F, Q. 1. ii. 9 For 
her he hated as the hissing snake, 1697 Drvden Firg, 
Georg. IV. 250 Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
178^ CoWFER Task IV. 38 While the bubbling and loud- 
lussing urn Throws up a steamy^ column. 1834 BlacJav. 
Mag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds : Sibilant, sibilated. 

1697 Drvden ./Eneid xi. 820 He drowned One hissing 
letter in a softer sound. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxix. 280 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister, that I cannot abide it. 1855 Bain Senses 4* Int. ii. ii. 
§ 15 The hissing sound of s, the burring of the r, the hum of 
the ;/r,are well marked modes of producing variety of effect. 

c. advb. in pbr. hissing hot. 

1771 Contemplative Man 1 . 50 He sent them both hissing 
hot into the other World. 

Hence Hi'sslngly adv. 

x6n CoTGR., Sijgantement, hissingly, with a whistling 
sound. 

Hist (hist), ml. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written 'si !) enjoining silence (which 
seems to be suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. Ist, St, Whisht.] 

1 . A sibilant exclamation used to enjoin silence, 
or call on people to listen. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Hist, nota silentij. 2681 Otway 
Soldiers Fort. v. i. Didst thou hear nothing ? Hist, hark 1 
2767-74 Thornton tr. Planiits' Discozf. (R,), Hist ! silence I 
be of good heart. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 111 . iv. 203 
* Hist *, said the old man, * there he is ’. 

2 . A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. Hist-a-boy^ an exclamation used to 
incite or urge on. U.S. 

X84X Fmerson Addr., Conservaiive\l\:s, (Bohn) II. 276 He 
tnust cry ‘ Hist-a-boy ’ and urge the game on. x86o — Cend. 
Life, JllusionsWyL^, .cry Hist-a-boy ! to every good 

dog. [Cf. Sc. hist-a-cat t , 'st-a-cat I , used in hounding adog 
after a cat.) 

39 iist (hist), V. JAryss poetic, [f. Hist 2;;/.] 

I. tl. /rnwj. To summon, with the exclamation 
'hist!’; to summon in silence or without noise. Ohs. 

2632 Milton Penseroso 55 The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 'Less Philomel will deign 
a song. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. 11. Ivii, Which he to 
me with earnest countenance show d Hisling me nearer. 
1778 R. Lowth Transl. Isa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 


them from the ends of the earth. Ibid. vii. i 5 Jehovah shall 
hist the fly. .And the bee. .And they shall come. 

2 . inir. To be silent. 

2867 J. CoNiNGTON Virg. jEneidj.zyj Then should 
some man of worth appear Whose stainless virtue all revere, 
They hush, they hist [ed. 2 list] ; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, their anger cools. 

II. 3 . Irans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation ‘ hist*; hence, generally, to incite. 

2604 iiliDDUETON Father Hsfbbard's Wks. 1886 VIII. 
ic^ Lest they should be out, or faint, or cold, Theirinnocent 
clients hist them on with gold. 

Histic (hi'stik), a. [f. Gr. taros tissue + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hi'Stiu. [f. as prec. + -in.] A name for fibrin, 

xSSjS in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Histioid (hi*slioid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. iariov, dim. of tarbs web, tissue + -OID.] *=: 
Histoid. 

*834 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anai. (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. 1876 tr. IFagnePs 
Gen. Pathol. 355 Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histip-I6d3i). [f. as prec. + -logy. 
Cf. F. hislialogie.1 = Histology. 

2857 in Dunglison Med.Lex. Syd. Soc. Lex., Histio- 
togy, Valentin’s term for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo*gical a. = Histological. 

2857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Histo*, combining form of Gr. taros web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ‘ tissue * in various biological 
terms, as Hi'stoblast fGr. /ffAatrrd? cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). Bistoche'xnlcal a., relating to Hlsto- 
clie'inistry, the chemistry of organic tissues. 
Histodla lysis [see Dialysis], ‘ term for a reso- 
lution of an organic texture * (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854) ; hence Histodialy^tic a., ‘ of or belonging 
to histodialysis* (ibidi). Histo^a'phic, -ical 
adjs.y belonging to Histo-ffrapliy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1847). HistoBee ‘matin Chem. 
[see Haimatin], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histolysis 
[Gr. \vais loosening], disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue ; hence Histolytlo belonging 
to histolysis. Hi^stomorpbolo'gical a., relating 
to Histomorpho'logy, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorplio*tic a. [Gr. ^ofupojriKbSf f. 
pkop<p 6 nv to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Hiato’nomy [Gr. -ro/do arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissues (Craig 1847). Histo-phyly [Gr. 
<pv\rj tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histopby ‘sics^ 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
Hl^stopliysiolo’gical a., relating to Histophy- 
siology, the physiology of the tissues (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. l886). Histo^tomy [Gr, -rofita cutting], 

‘ the dissection of the organic tissues ’ (Mayne 
1 854). Histotro'pbic a. [Gr. Tpo<p^ nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues. Hi*stozyme [Gr. fvf«7leaven],Schmiede- 
berg’s term for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

287^ A, J. Barker tr. Frey'sHistol.ff Histochetn. §48The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell .. a field of *histo- 
chemical inquiry of which little is known. iB6x N. Syd. 
Soc.Year-bk.\ Histology and *HistoK:hemislry ofman. x886 
Syd.Soc.Lex.,*Hisipgrapkic,oXoryi^cog\r\^\.t>\\\%\ogr 7 ep\\y, 
2854 M AYNE^^c/i^x. Lex., Histographicus, •Histographical. 
2883 C. A. MacMunn in Proc. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Obsersa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues . . have 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters. The name •histohcematins is proposed for all these. 
1837 Dunglison Med. Lex., *Histotysi 5 . 2B86 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Hisiolysis..^c retrograde metamorphosis of the 
tissues. x868 J. H. BENNErrC/m, Led. (ed. 5) 1x8 The suc- 
cessive formation of histogenclic and *hi 5 tolytic molecules. 
2883 W. Roberts Treat. Urin. Dis. iii. iv. (ed. 4) 484 The 
blo^ and tissues are..charged with the primary histolyticpro- 
ducts. 2883 Golgi in^//Vrr. 4- AVwro/. July387 Other*bisto- 
morphological particulars. 2837 Blackiv. Mag. LXXXIl. 26 
Is. .there, .in albumen a m>'sterious *histomorpbotic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into the 
solid condition 7 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I, i. 24 Tribal 
histor>' of cells..*hi5tophyly. 1886 yml. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 
36s On the _*histophysics of the red blood-corpuscles. Ibid., 
*Histophysiological researches on the extension of the nerves 
in the muscles. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., * Histophy siolog}’. 
a 2889 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents— hygieni- 
cal or curative— which take part in such formations [of 
organized tissue], may be termed •hislotrophic or construc- 
tive. 2876 Med. News lU. S.) LI I. 542 That injections 
of *hIstoz5’me into the blood of dogs p^uced high fever. 

Histogenesis (histi7|d3e’nteis). Biol. [f. 
Histo- + Gr. fkvtais birth, production,] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x88o Libr. Unh>. Kmnvl. 
VII. SS4 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis. x8Sx Athenzum 20 Oct. 566/1 The histo- 
genesis of man andjlhe higher vcrlcorata. 

Histogenetic (-dsfne’tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
Genetic.^ Having the quality of pi^ucing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues. 


2834 Mayne Exfos.^ Lex. 1859 Todd Cycl. Annt. V. 
139/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature, 1873 Huxley 
in Encycl. Brit, II. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is., 
cells which by their metamorphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histogene'tically adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

iSSs Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 4002 Histogenetically, they [con- 
nective tissuesl are the remains of that . . embryonic tissue 
from which the blood-channels themselves were made. 
Histogeny (histp-dsfni). [f. as prec. + -GENY.] 
= Histogenesis. 


1847 Craig, Histogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
2834 Mayne Expos. Lex. 2879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 
I. i. 24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). Ibid. 
iii. 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the E\'oluiion of Tissues, 
as first elaborated by Remak and by Kolliker. 

^ Histoid (hi’stoid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. Gr. 
taros web + -oiD.] Like or of the nature of tissue, 
esp. connective tissue : spec, said of tumours. 

X872 Peaslee Ovar, Tumours 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor. 

Histoire, early form of History. 

Histologic (-lp’d3ik), rr. =next. 

2833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1 . 1. il. 25 Nerve- 
tubes; .and nerve-cells, .are the histolo^c elementsof which 
the nervous system is built up. 

Histolo'gical, a. [f. Histology -i- -ic -f- -al.] 
Belongingto histolog)' ; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Led. Coup. Anat. vi. 135 The cartila- 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 2863 

H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been established is extremely slight. 
1879 Cassells Tecim. Educ. IV. 122/s The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations.. should be amalgamated 
into one series. 

Hence Histolo'gically adv., in relation to histo- 
logy. 

1839 'Tooo Cycl. Anai. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
may be divided lustologically into two chief constiiuenis. 

HistoTogist. [f. next -t- -ist.] One versed 
in histology'. 

1839 J. Tomes DenialSurg.z^^ Few subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists more frequently, .than the de- 
velopment of dentine. t88i E. R. Lankester in Nature 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that, .he must not confine himself, .to. .the chick. 

Histology (histp’lodsi). [f. Gr. iaros web + 
-LOGY. Cf. 1 '. histohgie^ The science of organic 
tissues; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

2847 Craig, Histology, the doctrine of the organic tissues. 
2858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 39 These paits are called the 
tissues of plants, and a knowledge of tlieir nature is called the 
science of vegetable histology. 2883 H. W, Acland in Pall 
Mall C.(j Mar. t/y The assistant, .appointed., for histology, 
that is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

t Historial, c. (j^.) Obs. \y.Y.hi 5 torial(\ 7 ^i 
an Hatz.-Darm.'), ad. late L. historidlis (Sidonius 
<r475), f. historic History.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of histoiy'; historical, historic. 

2382 Wyclif Bible GenL Pro). Proph., The stories of Moises 
lawe .. and ofothere historlal bookis schulen be wel lokid. 
c 2386 Chaucer DodePs T. 156 This is no fable. But knowen 
for historial thyng notable. <-2449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 
66 The historial parties of the Gold Testament. 2598 Hak- 
luyt Voy, II. I. 72 To write and reduce in veritie Historiall, 
the great siege, .of Rhodes. 2649 Roberts Ctavis Bibl. 382 
Direct historiall Narrations. 

B. sb. History', record. 

259s B. Barnes in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) I. 42 That his- 
toriall Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 
Historian (hisloo'rian), sb. (a.) Also 6 -ien. 
[a. F. hisloriett (in OF. also adj.), f. L. historic 
History : see -an.] 

I . A writer or author of a history ; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of events, or from the mere compiler of a historical 
narrative. 


2332 Elyot Gov. i. xxiv, Quintus Fabius for this qualitle 
is soueraignely extolled amonge historiens. 1582 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [saylh] what men 
haue done. 2589 J. Sanford Ir. Agrippa's J'an. Artes 15 
' 1 ‘here .ire , . other amonge the Historians, giltie of greater 
lies, 2663 Cowley Verses Sev. Occas., Royal Soc. ix, And 
ue’r did Fortune belter yet Th’ Historian to the Storj’ fii. 
2769 ynttius Lett. xii. 55 It is theHistorian'soffice to punish, 
though he cannot correct. 1873 Freejian Hist. Ess. Ser. if. 
ix. 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman W'orld to the world of modern Europe. 
2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Baeda was at once the 
founder of mediaeval historj’ and the first English historian. 
1879 Gairdner Early Chron. Eng. ib 77 He J William of 
Malmes.] is a genuine historian, not a dr>' compiler of annaN 
like the writers who preceded him. 1884 Freeman 
Hist.Study{\ZZe) 33 The man [PqlybiosJ xvho looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

+ 2 . One who relates a narrative or tale ; a " 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr. urp'.ryfqrris loca 
guide, cicerone*. Obs. , 

2586 Young tr. Guazzo's Civ.Conv. Poland 

a simple Historian for ministnng of minh.^ and ex- 

Plutarch's Mot. 1194 Our discou^mg His o^ ^ ex^ 
positours shewed us the place, ^ What thanks 

Kelisks of iron. 2667 Miixos P.L- 7 

sufficient.. have I to render thee, Dimne H>-slonan. 

3 . One versed in history’- 

ri645HowELLZir//.(.6s5)lV.xu ^jNoltoUan Histonan, 
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that is, not to know what Forren Nations and oitrForefathers 
did, ^ Hcc cst setfi/er esse Puer^, as Cicero hath it. 1665 
Evrlyn Cof-r. 21 June, What your Lordship’s curiosity will 
desire to dip into, to emerge a complete historian. 

adj. Relating to or founded on history; 
historical. Obs, rare, 

1632 Lithcow Trazf. Author to Bk. B Iv b, Go lively 
charg'd with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
base Crittickes in the Dust. 

Hence Histo’rianess, a female historian, rare. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother, a 1839 L. E. Landon in 
L. Blanchard Life (1855) I. 48 She is a great historianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. 

Sistoria'ster. rare. [f. L. hisiona History 
+ -ASTER.] A petty or contemptible historian. _ • 
1887 Blackzo, Mag. Nov, 715 An ‘ historiaster' (as distih- 
guished from an historian). 1894 Ifestm. Gas, 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern historiasters neglect this. 

Historiated (histo^’ri^'ted), fpl. a. [f. med. 
L. historidLus^ pa. pple. of historidre (see History 
4 . -ed.] Decorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, sometimes, flowers: see Floriated), as 
illuminated or ornamental initial letters, etc. 

1886 Athenseum 29 May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1895 M. R. James Abhey 
St. Edmund 131 At Amiens four portions of a like historiated 
screen remain. 

Historic (histpTik), a. {sb.) [ad. L. hisioric-ns 
adj. (and sb. ‘historian’), a. Gr. iaropiK'b^^ f. laropia 
History. Cf. F. kistoriqne (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
an OF. also ‘historian’.] 

1. Of or belonging to history ; of the nature of 
history ; historical ; esp. of the nature of history 
as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. n. viii. m Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. X700 Prior Carmen Seculars 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arms with his compare. 2847^ Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Half- 
legend, half-historic.^ x86o IVndall Glac. Pref., To make 
myself better acquainted.. with the historic aspect of the 
question. 2872 Freeman Ser. 1. i. 9 The sort of 

difficulty against which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
2873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 36 The miracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. 

2. esp. Forming an important part or item of 
bistory ; noted or celebrated in history ; having an 
interest or importance due to connexion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense.) 

a 2794 Gibbon Autobiog. ^ Corr. (1869) 22 My first intro* 
duetton to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. 28^1 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 
II. IV. ii. 2^49 That historic ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 2876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq, (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events; = Historical (which is the usual- 
prose equivalent). 

2675 Ogilby Brit. 28 That Eminent Piece of Historick 
Poetry, Pply*olbIon.^ 2723 Pope Odyss. 1. 306 Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou'd raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertufs Anecd. 
Paint. (2786) in. 12 John Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb, iv. 1.(1849) 
299 The true subjects for the historic pen. 2849 Lincard 
Hist. Eng. Prelim. Notice (1855) 9 The stately and dignified 
march of the historic muse. 2872 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser, i, 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power, 

4. Applied, in Latin and Greek Grammar, to those 
tenses of the verb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed to primary or principal)\ also, 
in Latin, to the infinitive mood when used instead of 
the indicative ; and, generally, to the present tense, 
when \ised instead of the past in vivid narration. 

The term historic tenses has’ been variously used ; they 
answer partly to the secondary tenses of some grammarians. 

284s Jelf Kilhneds Greek Gr. (1851) II. 52 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present, Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum). 2872 Public Sek, Lat. Primer § 38 
Tenses are Primary or Historic. The Present and Futures 
are Prima^ Tenses ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. The Perfect is Primary when Present*Past (7 have 
loz'ed). but Historic when Simple Past {I loved). 117 

note. The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
aria called the Historic Infinitive. 2879 Roby Lat. Gram. 
§ 1457 The Present tense expresses. .An action in past time, 
but rhetorically assumed to be present. This is frequent in 
vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 

B. sb. rare. + 1. A historian. Obs. 

2622 Broughton Require Agrcem. 25 Eusebius, being the 
common htsiorique for the Church, tclleth the common 
opinion for his time. 

2. ellipt. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 
2B30 H. Angelo ««/*«. 1. 203 He had tried all branches and 
attempted all styles; histories, landscape, familiar subjects. 
Historical (hist^-rikal), a. {sb^ [f.L. historic- 
us (see prec.) + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to history; of the nature or 
character of histoiy', constituting history ; following 
or in accordance with history. 

2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (1573) 301 b, The cor- 
porall (restoiyng of Israeli may be called hi'storicall, and 
was performed by C>*rus. iS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. 
5 2 Setting downe with historical! brculliewhat was spoken. 
1624 Raleigh Hist. World ni. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 2743 J. Morris Strm. iii. 86 Historical and moral 


evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration. 2826 Keatinge Trav. (2817) I. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity.. to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of. .unbelievers. 1884 {title') A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

. b. spec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as opposed to fiction or legend. 

2843 Knight Shake. 1. x. 237 The notion , . that nothing 
ought to be presented upon the stage but what was an 
historical fact. 2872 Freeman Hist, Ess, Ser. i. i. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland’s] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death. 2875 J. S. Stuart- 
Glennic in Eneycl. Erii.^ II. 651/2 The scepticism . . as to 
the existence of an historical Arthur. 2877 DowDEN/V/Wr 
Skaks. vi. § 25. 97 This historical Oldcastle is better known 
as Lord Cobham. 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

\ Historical faith*, that concerned only with historical 
facts; intellectual belief or assent, as distinct from faith that 
is practically operative on conduct : cf. Faith 3 b. 

c 2523 Bradshaw's St. Werburge Ball, to Author iB Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most riall Redolent in cronicles 
with hisloricall syght. C2S30 Tindale Wks. 267 (R.) The 
historical! fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie of the 
teller, or of the common fame and consent of many. 2532 . — 
Expos. I John (1537) 22 The fyrst .. is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. c 2645 HowELLZe77. (2655) II. x. 18, 339 
The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodaimons by 
an historical! faith believe ther is a God. a 2699 W, Bates 
Div. Medii. ix. (R.), So many have an historical knowledge, 
yet because they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit. 2865 Mozley Mtrac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I mean the habit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
. .are seen as once-living persons and once-present events, 
f b. iransf. Characterized by ‘ historical faith 
1649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmen's Ep, 29 There may be many 
honest hearts among them ; but many of them are onely 
Historical!, and Titular. <2 2728 Penn Wks. 1726 1. 156 
The Carnal, Fleshly, and Historical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

c. Historical Method^ a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

1843 MillZ^i^/V II. vi.x. (1856)498 Of the Inverse Deduc- 
tive, or Historical Method. Ibid. 517 His [Comte’s] work 
is hitherto the only known example of the study of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical 
Method. 2^ Fowler Induct. Log. (cd. 5)^204 A very im* 
portant application of the Method of Ckincomitant Variations 
IS what is now commonly known as the Historical Method. 
2892 Edgeworth xnEcon. yml. 1. 635 The historical method 
..defined by.. Prof. Ashley as ‘direct observation, and 
generalization from facts past or present’, 

3. Dealing with history, treating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer^ using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. Pref., The Methode ofa Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer.^ 16x5 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 135 Considering our negligence of historical! 
Poems. 2780 VON 'Ivaw. Iceland p. vui, The grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 2827 Lytton Pelham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day. 2872 
Froude in Devon, Assoc, Trans. IV. 38 The most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found. .in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 2876 Stopf. Brooke Primer Eng. 
Lit. vii. §124, 130 In.. such tales as Kenilworth and 
Quentin Durward^ he [Scott] created the Historical Novel. 
Jbid. § 125. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs are 
the leaders. . 2882 Athenaeum 30 July 147/1 The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. j8^ Freeman Methods Hist, 
study Pref. 4 It is against this state of things .. that a his- 
torical Professor at Oxford has to fight. Atod. The author 
of numerous historical works. 

b. Of an artist or work of art : Representing 
history ; depicting or describing historical events. 

2658 W. Sanderson Graphice 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip,) Historical!, and Life. 2715 J. 
Richardson Theory Paint. 56 Every Historical Picture is 
a Representation of one single point of Time.^ 2768 W. 
Gilpin Ess. Prints 92 The best of his historical prints. 
2872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
painting. .is to record of man what has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form. 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; = HiSTonic 2 
(which is now the usual word). 

2834^ Medwin Angler in Wales I. 25 It has become an 
historical fact . . that * Childe Harold" and the * Bard of 
Memory ’ met at Pisa. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longs to explore. 2857 Miss Yonge Landmarks Hist., 
Mod. V. in. (1865) 388 [Flcury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble,^ and cautious, dreading, as he said, ' a historical 
administration*. -2858 Loncf. M. Standisk Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship [the Alay Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 2621. 

5. Gram. *= Historic a. 4 . 

2867 W. Smith tr, Curtius' Gr. Gram. (ed. 2) § 225 Two 
classes of Tenses ; A. Principal, viz. : — x. Present : 2. Per- 
fect : 3. Future. ^ B. Historical, viz : — 2. Imperfect : a 
Pluperfect : 3.“ Aorist, Ibid. § 487 By a lively apprehension 
^ a past action may be represented as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Histoncal Present, which fre- 
quently alternates with past tenses. 

6 . Biol. Relating to the life-histoxy of an organism 
or race of organisms. 

287s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bol. ni. iv. 695 The in- 
ternal and external conditions of growth m.ay therefore be 
distinguished as the historical and the physical ; but those 
properties ofa plant which have been obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditax^'. Ibid. 697 So far as the 
definition given above of histoncal properties concerns the 
inherited specific peculiarities of jplants, the term is not 
metaphorical from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, but must be taken in Us literal signification. 


B. sb. {elhft.) A historical statement, work, etc, 

2666 Wallis in Phil. Trans. 1. 286 Granting his [Vossius’l 
Historicals to be all true. 2894 Daily News 28 Nov. vi 
Historicals show signs of a rise, and politicals signs of a 
headlong fall. 

Historically (hist/J-rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-lt2 .] In a historical manner; in the way of 
history ; according to, or in relation'to, history. 

1550 Bale Apot, 21 (R.) Now wyll I shewe hj’storycallrc 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh s-owmge. jro; 
Harington Orl. Fur. (2634) 25 note. Rather in Fabulous 
and in Allegoricall sence,‘ then plainelie and hUtoricalllt. 
2673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to bed recollect historically what he hath done and 
said that day. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 187 The fact is so his- 
torically; and it agrees well with the speculation. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 6 When we use the word Homer 
we do not mean a person historically known to us, like Pope 
or Milton. 

Comb. 2879 Gairdner Early Chr on. Eng. ■m.'giij'Wn, 
most historically-minded of English poets. 

Histo’ricalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being historical ; historical character. 

2664 H. More Myst, Iniq., Apol. 489 Correspondent to 
the rest of the Historicalness of the Creation. 1882-3 
ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. KnowL II. 2294 Its historicalness 
was defended by De ITsle. 

Historica'ster. [f. L. hislonc-m Histomc 
+ -ASTER.] = Historiaster. 

2862 F. Hall in yml, Asiatic Soc. Bengal 204 noU, 
However reluctantly we receive the word of such as 
SSgaravarman, or his historicaster. 

t Histori’cian. Qbs. [f. as Histomc •¥ -iak, 
Cf. rhetorician.'] A writer of history, Histobiak. 

2536 Bellenden Cron.Scot. (2822) I. p. xxii, ITieRomane 
historicianis and Pto!ome..caUit the hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Haward Euiropius 111. 25 As Fabius the hisloririan doolh 
report. 2637 Gm.’LT.svx'E. Eng, Pop. Cerent, i.vi. 19 A learned 
Historician, observeth of the aunclent Councels, that there 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, discussions. 

Historicity (bistori'siti). • [f. L. historic-us, 
Historic + -ity.] Historic quality or character 
(opposed to legendaryorfictitious: seeHiSTOBici). 

28^ J. Fenton Early Hebrew Life^ These stories areef 
doubtful historicity. 2884 Farrar in Coniemp. Rev. Mai. 
446 Turning from the question of the genuineness of the 
gospel to its historicity. 

Historicize (.histp-rissiz),!/. [f.asprec. + -izE.] 

1. trans. ■ To make, or represent as, historic. 

2846 Grote Greece i. iv. (1862) 1. 77 Here again he hlslori* 

cises various features of the old legend. 

2. inir. To recount historical events, {mnee-ust, 

after moralize^ ^ • 

2887 St. yames’s Gaz. 24 Dec. 7/2 The author.. rroralixes 
and historidzes, so to say. 

Hence HistoTioizing vhl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1846 Grote GVwei. v.(t869) I,96Anotherstatemcnl,fonaed 

in more historicising times. 1888 Rh^s Hibbert Lect. 631 
The historicizing of the myth. 

Histo’rico*, combining form of Gr. hroptitS-t 
Historic, Historical : historically . . histo- 
rical and . . as in historico^cabhaHstical;-cninoU 
•dcgmaiic{al)y~€thicaly -geographical j-pkitosophicah 

-physical., -prophetic, -religious adjs. . . 

a 165* J. Smith Set, Disc, vi. 290 A historico-cabbahsttcal 
treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior. 2738 tr. Stranle^trg 
{title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia. 2746 Berkeley Let. 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 2871 IV. 309 Desiring that I 
become a member of the Histonco-physical Society.^ 
Trench Mirac. (2862) 81 The last assault upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfitly termed the histonco- 
critical, 2864 J, H. Newman Apol. iss This bistonco-dog’ 
matic work employed me for years. 2882 AtheneCuntoW- 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosopnical 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in historionomical ideas. 

Historied (hi-sioiid), a. rare. [f. Histobv 
sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 

incidents ; see History v. 2. • . 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kino) I 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

1828 Todd, Historied, recorded in history; containing 
history. See Storied. 2849 M. Arnold Resignation, n 
sees, in some great-historied land, A ruler of the P!®P, 
stand, a 2W2 T. Winthrop Cecil D. xvH. (Cent.), Rich ) 
historied Italy. 

+ Histo'rier. ‘Obs. Also 6 -ar. [ad. OF. hts- 
torimr (isth c. in Godef.), f. 

A historian. 

^ C1440 Pecock Refr. ni.xiii. 366 Sithen historiers dwcHinP 

in thilke same cuntre..kouthen knowe better thetrcuth® 
the deede than othere men. 2490 CaxtoN Eneydos^i- 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente 
historyers. 25*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 351 Aulus » 
that noble historiar. 2582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 924 " hic 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers. .do confess^ 

II Historiette (histo®rije-t). AlsoS-etto. L^‘» 
f. histoire History + dim. suffix (after 

ioria), Ctlt. istorietta.] A short history or story, 

an anecdote. 

<22704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 268 (D.) She thus con* 

: ^1 u:-. xf.r. ■n’ApuLAV Ac** 


j.ti.c «iMwrici4«: uj your father’s letter. 2839 

Alag. LVII. 351, I. .wrote. .what 1 conceived was a 1 
original and amusing historietie. ... •. 

Historj^y (histprifoi), v. [f. L. htstena 

History + -et.] 
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HISTORY; 


' 1. irons. To relate the history of ; to record or 
celebrate in history. ' ; 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. ii, Thy conquest meete 
to be hi-storified. . 1646^ SirT. Browne E^. vi. vi. 295 
The third time, .wherein matters have been more truly histo- 
rifled, and may therefore be beleeved. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. IX.' Tombs in Abbey, That Church which you have so 
Worthily historified. x88a A. A,- Putnam 10 Years Police 
Judge V. 28 In one of the years of the ten which this 
volume historifies. ' 

2. absol. To write history; to narrate, relate. 

• 1614 EARt/SitRLiNG DotneS’day ii. (R.), I must historifie, 

and Tiot divine. Heywooo Hierarch. 11. 75 As th' 

author doth of him historifie. 1802 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 
201, •! have been historifying successfully. ' 

' f 3. trans. To decorate with figures : cf. Histo- 
KIATED. Obs. ■ . - 

1833 WoTTON in Reliq. 'XYotion. (1672) 465 Some fine his- 
torined Table Cloth for a Banquet. 

+ Historio’gnomer. Obs. rare, [f. Gr.^oropta 
Histobt, app. after physiognomer^ One learned 
in history. 

• 1593 R. Harvey Philad, 13 In the best historical! Methode 
;hat 1 could make out of the best Historiognomers. 

tHistO'riograpb.. Obs. \yL.V. kistbriographe 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. .late L. histoHographus^ a. 
Gr. f. Icrropia History + •ypa^os 

writing, writer.] =next. 

• 1474 Caxton Chesse 23 Poule the historiagraph of the 
lombardes. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale 6 As wrytcth that 
aunclaunt historiograph Josephus. 1664 Evelyn tr. 

Archil, II. i. 88 It was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph.. of this new kind of History, a 1734 North 
Exam. 11. V. §" 132 (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration ofthe Fact. 

Hence Historio'graphal a., of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian ; historical. 

. 1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett, (1844) 1. 229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historiograpnal witness. 

Historio^apher (histoarip-^afaj). (Also 6 
-graphier.) [f. prec. or late L. hisibriograpk-ns + 
-ER, Cf.OF.hisloriograpbeur.'] 

1. A writer or compiler of a history ; a chronicler 
or historian. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vr. cxciv. 199 Henricus, the histofrlop 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse vetoes-. ^1540 tr. 
Pol, Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 103 Thus .. wa.s this 
wall made.. if wee beeleeve Gildas, a;BriUyshe historio* 
grapher, *542 \ioKL\.Erasm. Apoph, x6ob, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and the other Historiographiers. X669 Gale Cri, 
Gentiles 1. Introd. 7 Pieces of Mythologie .. so commun 
among the ancient ^Foets, and Historiographers. X728 
Morgan Algiers n.lv.29o Why should these circumstances 
be mentioned by a Historioerapher of such gravity? nx834 
Lamb Ode to Treadmill (L.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
Defoe. .Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some public institution. 

*588 Huy.k Decades 144 lohannes Aiota is broker to . . the 
kynges historiographer. X69X Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 265 
Tames Howell . . was made the Kings Historiographer, 
being the first In England that bore that title. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 67^ Rev. Dr. William Robertson ,, histo- 
riographer to bis majesty for Scotland. x86a Fraser's Mag. 
Julj' 122-3 The reign of William and Mary, when the office 
of ‘Historiographer’ Royal was conferred on.. Thomas 
Rymer. 

trans/. x86s M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 206 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism. X87X L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe yiii. (1894) 173, I felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
hLsloriographer. 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf. History 
sb. 5 ) ; a writer of natural history. 

X579-^ North Plutarch (1676) x The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
x6oo J. Pory Xt, Leo's Africa ii. 339 The Historiographers 
affirme, that this kinde of wilde horses ringing. up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 1635 Swan S/ec, AT- iv. § 2 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds .. (as Historio- 
graphers do report it).^ x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1843) 
II. 41 The great historiographer of ants Is M. P. Huber. 

Hence Historio'gxapliersliip, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

x8x4 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 419, 1 am heartily 
glad you [Southey] got the laureateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographership. x88x Saintsbury Dryden iil. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 

HistoriograpMc (hist 6 »:riti,gr£e*fik], a. [f. 
Histoiiiography + -ic, after Gr. iaTopxoypatpiKos.} 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 
delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historio- 
graphic sanction. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten Drink's 
'll. Eng. Lit. 112 The historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past. 

Historiogra'phical, «. [See -At.] =prec. 

1630 J. Taylor (tVaier P.) Taylors T’raz'. _\Vks. lu. 76 
Dedicated — To the Cosmographicall, Geographical! . . Histo- 
Tiographicall, Calligraphicall Relater and ^Writer .. Sir 
TTiomas Coriat. X7X6 M. Davies Brit. W. i78The 
t’other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. X89X Driver Introd. Lit. O. T. (1892) 
1 8 note, Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Hence Bistoriogra'pliically adv. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. III. i. 8 The historlo- 
graphically gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen. 

Historioffrapliy (hisioorip-grafi). [ad. Gr. 

VOL. V. 


i<TTopioypa<ptay f, tcropia History + writ- 

The witing of history ; written history. 

*5 ^ J. Sanford tr. Agrip/a's P'dn. Aries 14 b, Many, 
that impudently and shameful^ avaunt themselves to pro- 
fess Historiographic. *597 Bretok lYii's Trestchmour 
Wks. (1879) 13 (D.) Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographie. 1797 Monthly Mag, III. 269 An important 
work ..beginning with the Wstoriography of the ^first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sh, (1873) III. IV. xi. 419 Monastic historiography., 
proceeded from the motive ofreligiou&riuty. 

Historiology- (histo^riip lod^i). [f. as prec. + 
-logy,] The kuoivledge or study of history. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Historiology, the knoivledge and telling 
of old Histories. x682 Bunvan Holy lYar Introd. lines, 
’Tis strange to me that they .. that do excel Their equals 
In historiology Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let them' 
lie Dead like ojd Fables. 1813 W. Taylor in ATonikly Reit. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a German professor 
into'glossology, bibliology, and historiology. * • ■ 

Hence Bistoriolo*gic^ a.^ pertaining to his-^ 
toriology. 

' X7x6 M. Aihen. Brii.W. 175 Where that eminent 

Prelate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. 

. Historio*nomer, nonce-wd. [f, Gr. lasopia 
Hi.story, after astronomer^ 'One versed in the 
principles which regtilate the course of history. 
So Hiatoriono'mioal a, 

'18^ Lowell* in Prose Wks. 1890 I.- ipr By 
and by, perhaps, . . hlstorionomers will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races. x88x (see Historico-]. 

tHisto’rious,^. Obs.rare. \y..OY.kistorieuXy 
ad. L. type ^hislortosttSy f. historia History : see 
-OU3.] = Historical. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 345 There Titus Lyvius 
hymselfe doth auaunce, With decades historious, whiche 
that he mengeth. a 1529 — P. Sparowe 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. 

Sistorize (hi'Storaiz), V. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. Histor-y sb. + -IZE : cf. botanize^ etc.] 

1. trans. To tell. the history of; to narrate or 
relate as history, ? Obs. 

*599 . Sandys Europx Sfec. (1632) 8 Euen those Legends' 
of Saints and tales at which children .. smile^ are there 
solemnly hislorlzed in their Cathedral! Pulpits. ^1645 
Howell Zr/4 it. IxUi. (1655) 89 Sir W. Rawleigh . .whose 
Fame shall contend in longevity., with that great World 
which he Historiseih so gallantly. *657-83 Evelyn Hist. 
Relis, (1830) II. 220 note. 

+ 2. To represent, display. Obs. rare. 

*645 Evelyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis m rarely sculptur'd messo relievo. 
.3. intr, qt absol. To compose history or narra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

1632 [see Historizinc below J. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr, Introd. Verses, While Druyd-Uke. . Under their blooming 
shade I hisiorize. 1838 B. Corney Controversyzz You have 
..attempted to histonze, to ratiocinate, to sentimentalize. 
Hence Hi’storizing vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

*632 J. Hayward tr. BiondTs Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 

I mean an historical! way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the fained . . adventures and 
actions of persons reall. 1647 TorsUell Design to Har- 
monize Bible in Phenxx (1721) I. 106 An Harmonious his- 
torizing of the Psalms. 1652 Gavle AJagastroin. 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (hi-stori), jA Also 4 histoixe, 5 hys- 
torye, 5 -() historye, 6-7 historie. [ad, L. his- 
ioria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. taropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one’s inquiries, narrative, history, f. 
7<TTojpf icxTop- knowing, learned, wise man, judge, 
:—*f{dTO}p, f. piS-, <5- to know. (The form hisloire 
was from F.) Cf,STORY,anaphetic form oikisto^.l 
1 1. A relation of incidents (in early use, either 
true or imaginary ; later only of those professedly 
true); a narrative, tale, story. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 
resemble a history in sense 2 .) 

1390 Gower Con/. XII. 48, I flnde- in a boke compiled To 
this matcrean olde -histoire. The which comlh now.to my 
memoire. *484 Caxton Fables 0/ /Esop vi. xiii, The car- 
penter told thystory to bis fclawcs. 1551 T. VTiisoH Logike 
(1580) 77 Wee read a notable historie of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Faplrius. 1563 W. Fulke Aleteors (1640) 
25 b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
in the life of .. Flaminius reporteth. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 
VI. 248 Hecre Dives the rich Glutton dwelt.. this I suspend 
.. for all hold it to bee a Parable, and not a History’. 2700 
T. Brown iv. Fresny's Amusem. Ser, 4* Com, xio A^Mounle- 
bank on the Stage ..gave them a History of his Cures. 
1834 Medwin Angler in IVales II. 183 Byron had some 
excellent pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. 

2. spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, csp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles^ Annals, are simpler or more rudimentary forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion; whereas ina/i/x.V>y,strictlyso called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt vrith as a whole, and pur- 
sued to its natural termination, or to a convenient halting- 
point, without regard to these divisions of time. 

Drum-nnd-tmmpet history, a contemptuous term for a 
hisior>* that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 


1485 Caxton Paris 4 Y. (i868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. 1 have undertaken to draw the 
history for you. 1557 More's iYhs. (title) The history of King 
Richard the thirde. 1563 lYks. (1890) II. 49 Quhow 

worschipful wes he*, .the historiis declaris, quhilkis schawls 
that the mother of Alexander the Erapriour callit him in hir 
cumpanie. 1577 HoliNshed (title) The Historie of Scot- 
land; conteimng the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, Acts, and Gou'erment of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeete ^571. 2685 Baxter 

Paraphr.N. T., Afatt.i.j, I begin this Historj’ of Christ, with 
the Genealogy orCatalogUe of his Ancestors. x688Shadwell' 
Sqr. Alsatia n. "Wks. 1720 IV. 44 How can there be a true 
Histor>’, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week? 1753 W. Smith Thucyd. i; 
(R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the historj'of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. 
2803 Ated. Jml. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influenza. 2822 Miss R. 
Mancnall Hist, ff Alisc, Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
x823^Mrs. Markham (Cliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiit. 711 Mezeray. .was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations, a 2872 Maurice 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to be Histories 
— that is, records of the actual growth and unfolding of a 
particular nation. 287^ Stubbs (title) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 2874 
Green Short Hist. Pref. 5 VVhatever the worth of tne 
present work may be, I have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a ’ drum and trumpet history’. 

3, (Withbut a or pi.) That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 


of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions ; the 
study of the formation and growth of communities 
and nations. 

' In this sense often divided, for practical convenience, into 
Ancient and Afoderyi, or Ancient, Afedixval, and Modem 
History. These have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire in a.d. 476. Mediaval, 
when separated from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the 15th c. 
’Ancient History’ Is also humorously used in the sense of 
* matters which are out of dale, or which no longer form 
pan of practical politics *, 

The Muse 0/ History, (^lio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

2482 Caxton Higden’s Polychronieon'Pxotm, Somesolhly 
techyth to lye, but historye representynge the thynges lyke 
unto the wordes embraceth al utylyte and prouffite. 2622 
Shaks. Cytnb. 1. vi. 70 To think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is. .wills 
free houres languish : For assured bondage ? 2625 N. 

Carfentkr Geog. Del. n. vii. (1633) 226 Where History is 
vneertaine, reasonable conjecture must challenge precedency. 
2652 Hobbes Levlatk, t..ix. 40 llte Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called Historj*. 2735 Bolingbroke Ze//. 

Hist, ii. (1752) 24, I b'dve read somewhere . that history is 
philosophy leaching by examples. 2798 Janr Austen 
Northang. Abb. (1870) I. xiv. 85, I can read poetry and 
plays.. But history, real solemn history, I cannot be inter- 
ested in. 28x6 Kbatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 242 We hardly find 
in classical history any parallel. 2828 Macaulay Ess., 
Httllam p I Historj', at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 2B37 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, I. vii. v, If fame were not an accident, and History 
a distillation of Rumour. 2838 Macaulay Ess., Temple 
(1865) II. 8/2 There is,a vile phrase of which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, ‘the dignity of history*. 2855 Bain 
Senses Int, in. i. § 76 The successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered apd related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. ArnoldZjt. Crit. ii. 7sThehuge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 2876 Stoff; Brooke Eng. Lit. 
vii. 131 History. .was raised into the rank of literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century' by three men 
[Hume^ Robertson, Gibbon]. 2886 Freeman Aleth. Hist. 
Study lit. 227, 2 should be most inclined, .to say that histoiy 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

b. 2595 Auncient Histories [see Ancient 3 b]. 2735 

Boltncbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. <1752) 36 Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
alone: and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 2773 Mrs. 
Chaponr Improv. Alind x. (1827) 99, I only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. 2818 
Hallam ATid. Ages (1878) I. Pref. 4 The subversion of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient histo^. 2833 Miss'Vonge Landmarks Hist. ATid. 
Ages i. I. (1868) 2 It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Medimval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Battle of Tours [a.d. 732]. • 2884 Freeman ATeih. Hist. 
Study (1886) TO, I need not tell you.. that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 

* ancient * and * modern ’ history, . . I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when ‘ ancient ’ historj’ ends and 
when ‘modem ' history begins, ibid, is Each rime 

■was appointed Examiner, I had to learn my trade afresh; 
my experience from the former time had already become a 
matter of ancient history. . 

• C. 2768 Beattie ATinstr. n. xxxiii, The Muse of History 
unrolls her page. 2^8 Lowell Fable /or Crsttes 91 
Already for each I see History preparing the statue 
niche, 289* Edith Thompson York fr Laru. *37^15 ly 
can hardly be said to know aught of the fate o > 

^.A,^trans/. fa. A series of events (of which the 
story is or may be told). Obf. 

2585 T. Washington tr. HMay 
Peregrinations, and Voyage made ’rimes 2608 

faire and memorable histones happened « 

Topsell Serpents (1658) 6ox As mayap^ar b> 

ing discourse, of a true htsioO' done inL g » 

of a worshipful Gentleman. 16S7 A. Lovell tr. Thn^enot 1 
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Trav. I. x86 Many Figures In Bass-Kelief, representing 
several sacred Histories. 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
particular country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2 ) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense. An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record. (See also Life-history.) 

[x6o8 Shaks. Per. y. i. 119 If I should tell my, history, it 
would seem Like lies disdain’d in the reporting.] 1654 
Whitlock Zootoviia 200 For every one., to turn over anew 
leafe in his own History, and amend his own Errat^s. 1715 
J, Richardson Theory Paint. 98 If there be any thing par- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to be 
Express’d. 185* Lynch Brief Medit, in Lett, to Scat- 
tered etc. 255 Every man has a moral history. x8^ Geo. 
Eliot Mill oit FI. vi. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history, 1^2 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which their pre- 
vious history had not prepared them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) lY. 272 Our idea of space, like our other ideas, has a 
history. 1895 ‘Peronne* Veil of Liberty x. 209, I^know 
what It is to love and to be parted. I, too, have a history. 

c. (Without a or //.) The aggregate of past 
events in general ; the course of events or human 
affairs. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomta 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of History, and there meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. x^S MiLL.£rjf. TI.221 It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled ‘the education of the human 
race’. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 22 History .. is but con- 
tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Motlev Barneveld I. vii.3iz The great tragi-comedy which 
we call human history, 

5. A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of natural phenomena, as those con- 
nected with a country, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rare, exc. in Natoeal Histort. 

[In this sense following the similar use of Zoropia by 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and oi hisioria\ty Pliny.] 
1^67 j. Maplet {title) A Greene Forest, or a natural His- 
toric, wherein may bee scene the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals; of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes [ctc.].^ x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo {title) 
A Geographical Historieof Africa. 1608 Topsell(// 7/^) The 
History of Serpents. x6is Crooke Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookesof the History and Generation of creatures, 
doth [etc.]. 1676 Ray Corr* (1848) 122 In the ‘ History of the 
Fero Islands ’ I find no more species of birds than what 
I have already inserted. 1774 GoLDs&f. {title) Histoiy of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. 1790 Bb/lbv {title) General 
History of British Quadrupeds. X797 — {title) History of 
British Birds. 1834 Angler in Wales 1 . 30 The 

inay*fly. .1 am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6 . fa. A story represented dramatically,a drama. 
Obs. b, spec, A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr* Induct it. X44 Your Honors 
Players ..^Are come to play' a pleasant Comedie ..It is a 
kinde of history. 2598 — {title) The History of Henrie the 
Fovrth. x6oo — • A. K L. ii. vii. 164 Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfull btstorie. 1602 — Ham. ii. 
iL 4x6 The best Actoi^ in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Historic, Pastorall. ^ 1623 {iitld) Mr. William 
ShakesMares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold I. 11. iii. 525 She was entertained with 
* Histories '—a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
DEN Primer Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry IV 
consist of a comedy and a history fused together, 
f 7 . A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents ; in i8th c. a historical picture. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, ^ Vpiottdyshnu (Percy Soc,] p. Ixx, Ail. 
the walles within of fyme.st golde, With olde historyes & 
pictures manifolde. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs 
Voy. II, xvi. 50 b, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have been done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown . . the curious back of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 17x5 j, 
Richardson Theory Paint 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Vise. viL (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. 

^ 8 . £ccL =sL. htslorza, liturgically applied (a) 
to a series of lessons from Scripture, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 
(^) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV, xli. 124 : see Proctor & Wordsworth Sarum 
Breviary^ Index to Fasc, i, 11. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as htsiory-nionger, -profes- 
sor, -wise, -writer \ f history faith, ‘historical* 
faith (see HibtobicaIi 2 ) ; history-maker, (tz) a 
writer of a history ; (<5) one who ‘makes history*, 

i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a. ; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints ‘ histories* (sense 7 ) ; 
so history-painting, history-piece, 

X53X Tindale Expos. 4* Notes (1849) *54 bet this therefore 
be an undoubted article of thy faith: notof a “history faith, 
as thon believest a gest of Alexander. 1895 Lo. Wolseley 
Decl. ff F. Napoleon i. ^ The sayings, doings, aspirations, 
even the vlUanies of this grc.'it •history.maker. 1845 W. 
Cory Lett, ymls. (1897) 37. I could get a sure living 
as a journeyman “hlstoiy-monger. 1658 W. Sanderson 
18 Excellent “History Painters. lyrr Shaftesb. 
Charac. {^^’^^) HI- 387 In a real hUiory-painter, the same 
knowlcdg, the same study, and view's, are requir’d, as in 
a real p<^t. 1686 Aclionby Painting Illusir. E^bn. 

Tenn.s*Histor>'.Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 


in one Piece, to Represent any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied wim all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective, ijriS Berkeley Guardian No. 49 r 8 
As I can not go to the price of history painting, I have pur- 
chased at easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
landskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 345 
He painted sever^ ■*history-piece& 1773 Johnson in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece. 1701 -Wallis in Collect (O. H. S.) 
1. 329 An “history-fjrofeswr. xstx Golding Calvin on Ps, 
ix, 4 He sheweth in “historywise, that his enemies were 
overthrowen. 1587 — De Momay viti. 97 lustine the “His- 
tory writer witnessetb, that the Kings . . ^ore Ninus .. were 
but particular Judges of ^ntrouersiesJ 1770 Armstrong 
Misc. 11. X79 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
many at least of our modem history-writers. 

t History, v. Obs. [ad. F. historier (i4tli c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L». historidre (in both 
senses), f. historia History.] 

1 . irans.^ To relate in a history or narrative ; to 
record, narrate, recount. 

*475 Noblesse (x86o) 13 ^ in the .39, chapitre of the 
AcUs of the said King Philip more plainly is historied. 
2302 Ord. Crysten Afen Epil. (W. de W. 1526) 426 Newely 
hystorj'cd and translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe. 
X597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. L 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to’ 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historic his losse, To 
new remembrance. 

. 2 . To inscribe or adorn with ‘histories’ or his- 
torical scenes. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay*s Voy, 11. xvi, 50 b, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian . . at Rome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Italy I. 227 These doors are all of brass historied into 
figures containing the remarkable histories of both the 
Testaments. Ibid. 148 Its three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo. 

Histotomy, -trophic, -zyme : see Histo-. 

II Histrio (hrstrio). {a.'L.. histrio, histrion-em 
stage-player. (In Holland only as L.)] =next. 

[x6oo Holland Livy 250 (R.) Heerevpon our owne countrie 
actors and artificial! professours of this feate were called 
Histriones, of Hister, a Tuscane word, which signifielh a 
player or dauncer.] 1638 Phillips, Histrio, a Player of 
Farces, a Buffoon. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 6 
‘ Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes ! ’ *887 
Pall Mall G. 6 Julj' 1/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 
Histriou (hi'striph). Also 6 trron. -an, -en, 
[a. F. histrion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. !>. his- 
tridii-em : see prec.] A stage-player, actor. (Now 
usually contemptuous!) 

^1556 J. Aldkv tr. Boaysiuau*s TVeeat, World Siv, His- 
trians that we have seene in our time flie on a rope in ye 
ayre, 1389 Puttenham Poesie 1. xlv. (Arb.) 48 Roscius 

..the best Histrien or hufmn that was in his dayes to be 
found. 1603 Florio Montaigne n. xxxvli. (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. 1862 Merivale Bom. £mp. (2865) VI, HI. 
295 It was found necessary to expel the histrions, or panto- 
mimic daricers. 1889 Evening News 6 Noy. 2/6 When it 
is the fashion for hLstrions to air themselves in print. 

t Histrio'nian, a. Obs. rare. [-ian.J =next. 
1609 R. Barnerd Faitkf. Skeph. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrioman like. 

Histrionic (histrip-nik), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. histrionic-tis, f. histrion-em ; cf. F. hisirimtiqne 
(1769 in Littre).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or belonging. to stage-players, or 
to play-acting; theatrical; dramatic. 

1759 Dilworth Pope 91 The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Hi. III. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
trionick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
to act plays. 1867 Comk. Alag, Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2 . Theatrical in character or style, ‘ Stagey’ ; also 
Jig. * acting a part hypocritical, deceitful. 

1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xx. (R,), The crisp’d, perfum'd, 
belac'd, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride I 
saw, 1679 Hobbes Behemoth (2840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers,, by along practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully, *784 Ck)WPER Task ii. 563 Fop. 
pish airs And histrionic mumm’ry, that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday’s 
histrionic proceedings.' 

3 . Path. Histrionic paralysis (see quot.). His- 
trionic spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H istriotiic spasm, 2893 Ibid,, Paraly- 
sis, histrionic, Bell’s fadal palsy, so named because the 
power of faci^ expression is lost. 

B. sb. 1 . A stage-player, actor, Alsoy^, 

1839 Sala Tw. rojtnd Clock (1861) 256 Costumes . , ready 

for the histrionics who are to wear them, i860 All Year 
Rnd, No. 75. 595 Commend me., to this matchless histrionic 1 
2. pi. Play-acting, theatricals ; theatrical arts ; 
acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev, XVII. 515/t We have theatres in London 
. . not worse than the special Stratford histrionics. 1882 
A _.W. W ARD Vickens i. ii He loved the theatre and everj’- 
thing which savoured ofhistrionics. 1890 Times to Mar. 9/1 
As a matter of common decorum or of satisfactory histrionics. 

Histrio'nical, a. [t as prec. + -al.] 

L =prec. adj. i. 

1609 Holland Anan. ATarcell. xviii. vii. T17 In lieu of 
hi^nonicall actours and players. X787 Sir J. Hawicins 
Rife Johnson 74 This supposed abuse of nistrionical liberty, 
xBoi Strutt Sports ff Past. 111, HL § 3 In the Saxon canons 
* 'P'P' H ** c^ricred that 00 priest shall exerci-se the 
mimical or hlstrionical art. 

2. =prec. adj. 2. 

•2360 Becon Neja Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 It was become 
deadly sm to minister the holy communion without these 


sccnical, histrionical, and hlckscomer-Uke garments, a x6>6 
Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) 1. 414 This scenical, theatrical 
histrionical godliness. <1x670 Hacket Abp. IVilliatfu. I 
(1692) 102 They (the Inquisition] are so histrionical in thdr 
ceremonies, as if they made a sport of barbarousness, that 
they cite the dead men three several days to appear. 

, Histrio’nically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] Iq 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in the style 
of, actors or acting ; theatrically. 

1647 Trapp Alellif.^ Theol. in Comm. Ep. 637 They did all 
theatrically, histrionically^ hypocritically. 2657 W, Mosice 
Coena quasi Koii-^ Dcf. x«. 337 To translate the Stage into 
the Church, making some Histrionically to personate lhai 
which they are not. 1864 Realm 2^ May n Signor Graziani 
. .is now a very fair Valentine considered histrionically. 

- Histrionicism (histrip-nisiz’m). [LHisieio- 
NIO + -ISU.] Histrionic action ; =next. 

1870 Daily News 1-^ Dec., His vanity, his half-conscioiis 
histrionicism .. have been the subject of good-humoured 
laughter. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 89 How could Uits girl 
have taught herself, in the solitude of a savage island, a 
species of histrionicism which women in London circles 
strove for years to acquire ? 

Histrionism (hi-striffniz’m). [f.HlSTMONor 
L. histrio, -dnem + -issr.] Theatrical practice, ac- 
tion, or style; 'acting*. 

1682 Sir T. Browne C 4n Afor. til §24 When personations 
shall cease, and Histrionism of happiness be over. 1835 
Fraser's Alag. XII. 540 Something to wash down his lord- 
ship’s dose of histrionism. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, ix. iv, 
II 1. 1 X3 The Cathedral Church, -—where high Prince Bishops 
delivered palliums, did hlstrionisms. 

Hi’striouize, rare^^. [f. as prec. -i- - ism.] 
intr. To act, as a stage-player; to play a part. 
(In quot., to histrionize it.) 

1632 Urquhart Jewel (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that, .he was pleased to histrionize it, he shewed 
himself so natural a representative that [etc.]. 

Hit (hit), Z7. Pa. t. and pa. pple. hit. Forms: 
I hyttan, 3-6 hitto, hytte, ’4 hutte, hete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 hitt, 5 {^rd singi) hit, 4- hit. Pa. t. 
I h;^te, 3“4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4- hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 Sc. and north. 
hat, 7 hatt). Pa. pple. 4 y-hyt, 5 hyt, yhytte, 5- 
hit, {dial. 5 Sc. hittin, 6- Mtten, hutten, 6 hot). 
[Late OE. hyttan = ON. hitta to hit upon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw. hitta. Da, hitte to hit, find. 

• App. from Norse : cf. Branch II ; but the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
the notion *get at, reach *,] 

I. To get at or reach with a blow, to strike. 

1 . trails. To reach or get at with a blow or a 
missile; to give a blow to (something aimed at); 
to strike with aim or intent. When the succeM of 
the actor is the prominent notion, its opposite is to 
miss ; when the effect upon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be * to strike sensibly, so as to 
be felt * ; cf. sense 8. 

CX205 Lav. 26060 be eotend smat after biliue & noht nine 
ne hutte. Ibid. 27680 He..hcne admiral hitte mid smarten 
ane dunte. 23.. A'. Atis. 2x55 Ac Altsaundre 
eerie, Tborugn Hvre, and longe, and beorte. f *35® 
Paleme 3621 No man hat he hit mi^th him withstond^ 
X3^ TREyjsA Higdai vi. xxix, Atte laste Harold was yny 
wyh an arewe & loste hys on ye. 1413 Pdgr, 
(C^ton 1483) V. X. loi Pac5’ence hitte Ire in the helnie 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 273 Was he never 
yhytte 7 14^ Caxton Fables of jEsop iv. ix, *1^^ 

hytte hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. i53® 

585/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at. 2553 t. Wilson 
(15^) 3 Phavorinus the Philosopher. . did hitayong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, for usyng.-over 
straunge woordes. C1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) 3® 

Sym said he sett nocht by hiss forss, Bol hecht he sow’i® 
be hittin. 2384 R. Scot Discov. IViichcr. xn. xv. (ic^l 
2 o6 a viper smitten or hot with a reed is astonied. x®® 
Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 51 O for a stone-bow to brt hio 
the eye. <z 1663 Montgomerie AHsc. Poems xxxiiu i 1 
shot and hat me on the breist. 1743 Broughtons 
Boxing^ in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sforts § 1221 
is to hit his adversary when he is down. 1828 
Dial., Hat, pract. of hit. 2879 F. Pollok Sport . 
Bunnah 1, 193, 1 had hit the tigress hard as she ^ 

xMs Law Trwrr 9 May 29/2 The plaintiff. .fired hi®!® 
did not hit him. • ^ 

fg. i6it Middleton & D. Roaring G. Epil.. Some ' 
praised The haire ,, Some hit her o’rc the.lippes, mi^* 
their colour. , v . . 

b. Cricket, (a) To strike (the ball) with the hat. 

hence with the bowler as object. Ip) T i bit cjf} 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. . 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, When you or RagS 
hit a ball hard away for six. jSB^ Daily 
Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. sBS^Patt Afa/tG.J 4 . ' 
9/r Mr. Hornby hit each bowler twice for 4- * . 10 

Npvs IS Sept. 3/4 The Englishmen had only 34 wj 
win and this was hit off in .twenty-five minutes mr m 
of one wicket. x8^ Ibid, x Sept. 4/5 Vorkshirc..in the 

remaining, .hit off 56 of these for the loss of two bats ^ • 

2 . absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows, 
strike with something in hand or with a 

7<x Hoo Alorte Arth. 2149 Arthur.. hitter ever in I?.*, pg.) 
up to he hiltez. xsSt IAvlcastcee Positions f 

278 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may 
isse. 1669 Sturmv ATarinePs Alag. v. 57 Take mm 
ark you would shoot to, and Uiat is the way to niL v 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 25 Throw a Dart or 
Stick, with which they'll hit within the compass oi 
thing a mighty distance. x8<o S. G. Osborne 
112 There were . . lads .. hitting at stones win nam 
2870 Blaine Encycl, Rur. Sports | 4038 {Boxing) He 
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HIT, 


HIT. 

..an wcellfint ‘stopper’, hitting with his right and stop- 
ping >vith his left. 

3. trans. Of a missile or moving body: To come 
upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 

. ^ *375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Cristofore s8t Sowne ane erow 
in he ee hyme hit. 1628 Dicby Voy, Medit. (1868) 77 He., 
shott 7 peeces att my pinnace, all which halt her. 16^4 
A. Dv; LA Pry.ve Diar^ (Surtee.s) 40 In at the window . . [itj 
was flung . . and had like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head. X700 S. L. ir. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind, 354 With an 
EUigar . . that sticks in the Fish it hits. 1828 Scott F, M, 
Perth xi, My pellet. .1 trust, it did not hit your eye, 
fig> 1513 Douglas ^neis v. iii. 50 The meikle hillis 
Bemys agane, hit with the bruteso schillis. 1847 Tennyson 
Prific. V. 44 The sun, that now. .hit the Northern hills. 

4. absol, or intr. To come with forcible impact 
{against^ ttpon^ etc.). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 pe whilk brand efter- 
wardes hitt on |>e erthe and stakk still Jjerin. 1530 Palsgr. 
585/2, I went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doore. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 137 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-bank, we hit against another. 
a 1704 Locke (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one against another? 2860 Tyndall t. 
x,xv. 190 The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. Mod. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trans. To deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

la 1400 Morte Artlu 3687 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe }7e harde stele f^ulle hertly dynnltis. £-2400 Destr, 
Troy 5937 He .. Hit on his hede a full hard dynt. 2460 
Lyoeans Disc. 1631 Ayder yn other scheld hytte Strokes 
grymly greete. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. B. I, las, I lifted 
the stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6 . With two objectives. To hit any one a blowi 
to strike him with a blow, to give him a blow. 

*597 T. Beard Theatre God''s yudgevi. i. xxi. (1631) 222 
One of his seruanls . . hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. 2599 T. Minsheu Dial. Spatu 
ff Enz. (1623) 18, 1 hit my selfe a blow, .in this shin bone. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 135 Hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ymls. II. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another.. blow. 

7. ircuts. To knock (a part of the body) against 
or on something, 

2639 T. Brugis tr. Camu^ Mor. Relai. 249 [He) hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, That he lay quite stund 
with the fall. 2665 Hooke Mic^gr. 278 It would swim to 
and fro .. but would often hit jtself against the rocks or 
stones. Afod. In the dark he bit his foot against the step. 

8 . yg. To affect the conscience, feelings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogous to 
physical hitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. To hit home : 
cf..Ho.ME adv. 5 . 

e 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints. George no Sad sorow sa cane hyme 
hit. 2523 Douglas dSneis iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd, XSSST. Wilson Rhei. {isZo) 138 
A merie man can want no matter to hltte hym home, c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 (Jam.) The 
chancellour.. hearing the grose and ruid speach.. thought 
he hat thame ovir near. 2620 Sanderson Serin. (1681) I. 
242 Christ hitteth him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barclay Apot. Quakers x. § 17., 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 2735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 232 Dear Countess ! you have charms all hearts to 
hit ! x8dz Bright Sp. India 19 Mar., The noble Lord felt 
himself hit. 2888 Amer, Cointnw. II. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. 

b. To be hard (sometimes heavily, badly') hit : 
to be severely or deeply aflfected by something; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf, 
sense I, quot. 1879 .) 

2854 Lever Dodd Fam. Ahr. xiv. iio, I got ‘ hit hard ’ at 
the Brussels races, lost twelve hundred at icarte. 2888 
Brvce Amer. Commw. HI. xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hiL 2891 N, Govlu Doub. Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
2893 L'pool Daily Post i Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year by the fall in cotton. 

9. To cast, throw. Ohs. exc. dial. . 

1362 LanGl. P. Pt. A.,v. 172 penne Clement jic Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke he Ostiler hutte his hod aflur. 
1862 H. Kingslev Ravenshoe xlii, (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street, ' 

10. Backgainmon. To ‘take up* (a man). To 
hit a blot : to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary’s 
tables. Hence_/^. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See Blot jr^.-) 

2599 Porter Angry IVont. Abingd. in Hazl. VII, 

276 Mrs. Gour. Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Mrs. Bar. 
Why, ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fairto hit.. I hot your man. 2692 T, H[ale 1 Acc. 
Nexu Invent, p, xxxviii, And he there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games lutpr. 175 Suppose 1 leave two Blots, either 
of which cannot be hit but by double Dice. 2870 Hardy & 
Ware Alod. Hoyle 144 If you are obliged^ to leave a blot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against you.. Never fail spreading 
your men, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter. 2889 SpeC’ 
iatar 14 Dec 832 Mr. Morley has hit a blot in our policy. • 
II. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one’s aim, succeed, and the like. 

This is the ON, sense ; but with the exception of the 
single late OE. instance in 11, its exemplification in Eng- 
lish as a whole is later. 

11. trans. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 
get at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 
witli material object 


a X07S OE. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold, .on 
unwaer on jja Normenn, and hytte hi be^eondan Eoforwic, 
setStelnford-brygge. 1527 R. Thorne In Hakluyt Ffy*. (1589) 
556 Sayling N orthwarde . . we .shall hiite those Islandes. 
0x532 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 908 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. xfiax-T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard 25 So farre out of the wajr., that they can hardly 
hit the right way agatne to the. .dtie of God. 17^ Addi- 
son Italy (1733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to nit. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. iL 138 Egad, I can't hit the Joint. 
*797 Capt, Troubridge 25 July in Nicolas Jleison's Disp. 
(184s) 11 . 426 note. From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 2852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 195 As soon as I knew 
where to hit you with a letter, 
b. with immaterial object. 

1555 Eden Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 2582 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. ii. 
(1586) 68 You have hit my meaning tight. 2685 Lady 
Russell Lett. I. xxi. 57, 1 cannot hit the names of the 
rest. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. C/tr. 1 . ii. 272 Other persons 
..were able .. to hit the happy medium. z866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Nei^ib. iii. (2878) 37, 1 never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. inir. With upon, on (1*^), in same sense as 
II. (With indirect passive^) 
a 2300 Cursor M. 7152, 1 wat noght hu he on Jjam hitte. 
^*375 Sh. Leg. Saints, Clement 836 Bot one bat place 
mycht nane of bame 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 

246 In readyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More.^ 2568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus Inquis. 17 a, So he 
can hit of the matter. 2609 B. Jonson Sil. Wont. jv. ii, 
No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss. 
2705 Bosman Guinea 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 17x5 Vanbrugh Ctfr/w/o* u- Wks. 
(Ktldg.) 464/1 Sure I shall hit of some way to get rid of this 
crew. 2764 Reid Ittquiry vi. § 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P, Gass 
'yrnl. 132 We . . crossed a large mountain and hit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 69 Hypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one is at length hit upon, 
f 13. intr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended ; to ‘ hit the mark *. Of events, etc. : To 
come to the desired end ; to succeed ; to come off 
as intended. Qbs. or dial. 

f 1400 Destr. Troy 2071 Thow sc not b^t sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 2596 
Shaks. Merck, y. III. h. 270 Hath all his ventures fail’d, 
what not one hit? 1668 Sedley Mulb. Card. Prol., The 
cruel critic and malicious wit. Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 2744--S0 W. Ellis Mod. Husbaudm. II. ii. 
127 (E. D. S.) Thispirky wheat Is often sown after turneps 
..and generally hits well. 2842 Akerman Wilts. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) S.V., The apples hit well t’year. 

14. trans. To attain to an exact imitation or re- 
presentation of ; to imitate exactly or to a nicety. 
Cf. hit off. 24 c. 

2602 Narcissus (1893) 484 Harke how Jumball bitts it 
[a cry] right. 26x2 Shaks. Wini. T. v. t. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shakspere's 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but haue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face. <?2633 Milton 
Arcades77 If my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitable 
sounds. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 4x8 r 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit x8o8 Wolcott (P. Pmdar) One more Peep at Rl Acad. 
Wks. x8i2 V, 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom lit, Attempt the Eagle’s fury in its 
flight? 1842 Motley Cwr. (1889) I. iv. 119 One of ihe most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face. 

15. To fall in with exactly ; to suit, fit, be agree- 
able to. 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. xl. iv, (IJ sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 506 The dry marie, sorteth 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 2632 Milton Penseroso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melancholy, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the • 
sense of human sight. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xin, We did not immcdiatelyrecollect 
an historical subject to hit us. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. 
XLvii, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Love on 
earth? 2884 Church Bacon i. 20 In the hope . . of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 
tl 6 . intr. To fall in suitably or exactly; toxo- 
incide ; to square with, agree with. Ohs. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iii. i. 6 A Guift I warrant. Why this 
hits rights I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewre to night. 
2699 Bentley Phal. xi, 274 Plutarch .. would never balk a 
good story though it did not exactly hit with Chronology. 
T719 De Foe Crusoe 11- i. The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1722 — Col. ydek (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own? 

17. intr. To agree together. Obs. or dial. 

2605 Shaks. Lear i.'i. 308 Pray you let vs sit [Qos. hit] 
together. 2758 T. Nevile Imit. Hor, Ep. 1. xviii. 221 
Believe me, contraries will never hit ; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit, 2828 Craven Dial., Hit, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., * We hit about it agreed. 

. . ‘ Hae ye hitten on yet? come to an agreement. 

III. To aim, direct one’s aim or course. 

+ 18, inlr. To aim, seek, strive. Obs. rare, 

13.. E. E. Allit. P, A. 132 pe wy5..Hitte2 to haue ay 
more & more. 

19. intr. To direct one’s course, be directed; to 
pass, turn; to 'strike* out, in, in a particular 
direction. ? Now dial. 

23. . E. E. Allit- P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he Mtte in 
be myddez. azAoo^^ Aleaander 44^ He sail hit with his 
hede in-to be heghe est, c 2400 Destr. Troy 4671 pai comyn 
to the cost . . and b**® hyt into feuyn. Ibid. 7243 Achilles 
also afterwa^ rose, Hit on bis horse, horlit into fight. 


la 1500 Chester PI. x. 275 IntoEg^-pte till we hitte [E.E.T.S. 
hylt] The Angel will us leade. 1664 Power E,vp. Philos. 
**9 The Atoms of Fire, or Heat, which penetrate into the 
Bladder ; . .Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores ? 1723 Pope Guardian No, 40 ad jin.. Both 
.Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country' Bard of ours. 18951’. Hardy in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I’ve seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 

IV. Phrases. 

, 20, To hit it. a. To hit the mark ; to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjecture. 

1588 Shaks. L. L\ L. iv. i. 227 Thou canst not hit it my 
good man. 2591 Yvazxo znd Fruiies 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is it not so? T, Yea sir, you hitt it 
right. ■ 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. iii. 299 Guess again. . .A 
Girl then. . . You have hit it. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Re* 
former (2891) 234 You’ve just hit it there, 

b. (Now usually to hit it off.) To agree. 

2634 Strafford Lett, I. 299 W^uld to God our master 
could hit it with that crown I 2668 Sedley Mulb. Card. 1. 
i. Wks. 2722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 291 How do you and the 
great Mrs. Montague hit it off? 2844 Alb. Smith Adv. 
Mr. Ledbury xxu. 1 1886) 66 The respective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. 1862 Hughes Tom Brovon 
at Oxf. xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day or two 
bow the two hit it off together. 

c. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also hit it off). 

1704 Steele Lying Losier i. (1747) j6 Not ev’ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 27x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
•ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 
considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it. 18.. Rec. N.DevonStaghoundst^lSl. Som. Word-bk.) 
'Ike hounds then hit it up the river. Ibid. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and could never hit it off again, 

21. To hit the math, ihe nail, ihe needle, ihe pin, 
the nail upon the head, usiiallyy^, 

c 1450 Cerv. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
ae hytte the pynne. Proper Dyaiogc (1S63) 25 Thou 

hyttest the nayle upontlie head For that is the thinge that 
they dreed. 2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had hit the needle in that deuise. 1597 bIorley Introd. 
Mus, 75 That we commonly call hilivig ihe eight on the 
face, when we come to an eight, and skip vp from it agayne 
10 another perfect concord, a 2623 (Jverbury Charac., 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
blacke. x68o H. More Apocal. Aloe. 54 This Bow-man 
hat ^ the mark, when the Emperour Con.stantIne turned 
Christian. 18^ Mrs. Gaskell Wiz’es ff Dau. (Tauchn.) I. 
69 He was rash, .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. To hit one in the teeth : to reproach one [pjjith 
a thing), throw it in one’s teeth (see Tooth). 

22. Hit or missx Whether one hits or misses; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hitty-uisst.) Also aitrib. and subsi. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr, Cr. i. liL 384 But bit or mlsse, Our 
projects life this shape of sence assumes. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 225 Whose practise in Pbysick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call’d Hit or Misse. 2705 Hickerincill 
Priest-cr. i. (1721) 24 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and by guess? 1873 Ouida Pascarel II. 4s It is 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy, 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

23. Hit in. fa. trans. To thrust in, push in 
with a stroke. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 512 pan wendis bar-out a Htill w’orm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. intr. To strike in ; see 19 . 

24. Hit off. a. trans. To pioduce orthrow off 
with success, 

2700 Congreve Way of World iii. xiii, We hit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 2822 Mary A. Kelty 
Osmottd L 87 You used to be rather au fait at hitting off 
a sonnet. 

b. To succeed in attaining or getting at or upon. 
(Said esp, of striking the scent in hunting.) 

2678 Dbyden Limberham iv. i. You have hit it off it seems. 

« Temple G.), What prince soever can hit, off this 
great secret, need know no more. 2749 Fielding To7n 
yonesx. vi, It happens to thi.s sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. 2815 Sforting Hag. 
XLY. 299 Ike hounds again hit off the scent. 2879 F. Pol- 
lok 'Sport Brit. Bunnah I. 69 We started at daybreak .. 
and soon hit off a trail- 

c. To describe, represent, or reproduce success- 
fully or to a nicety. 

*737 Waterland Eucharist 82 He has very well hit off 
the Sense. 2832 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (1833) I. 233. 

I never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 28_7i Smiles 
Cltarac, x. (1876) 275 Sometimes he hits off an indindual 
trait by an anecdote. 

d. See also senses i b and 20 b, c. 

25. Hit out. fa. trans. To knock out. Ohs. 

2393 Langl. P. PL C XXI. 386 And ho so hittcb out a 

mannes eye ober dies bus for-ieb- 

hometansaZ, I have hit out the Devils Eyes mready. 

+ b. To bring out, come out with. Obs. rare. 

2579 E, K. pp. Ded. SpensePs Sheph. Cal., He mought 
ne^es in singing hit out some of iheyr tune^ 

C. To strike out, elicit. , . 

i8s8 Keble Occa.. />«/. <■ 

the spark which has now become such an orb ol poetical 
itilr. To strike oot with the fist. Msojtg. to 

deai heavy biows at, to attack vfeoronsly. 

1856 Reade n is nn-sr lc. laU N?.' ^ /4ur^ 

that hits out Straicht f"’'".'*'' rJ^.P asSK 

10 Mayi 9 o/i Mr. Torrens hit Mt at Mr. lajae. 
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Ld. C. E. Paget Auiohhg. vl. (1896) iBS A member [of 
’Parliament] should hit out seldom but hit hard. 

VI. 26 . Comb, hit-wictet {jCrickeC)^ the act 
of hitting the 'vvicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ^ out*. 

• *773 Q' No. 316. 469 [We find] * hit wicket ' [scored 
for tfie first time in’a match between Hatnbledon and Eng- 
land in 1773]. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket Matt. ITie hitter is 

piven out as ‘hit wicket*. 1897 Ranjitsinhji Cricket xix, 
The umpire at the bowler s end is the proper person to be 
appealed to in all cases except those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out. 

Hit, Also 5 hete, 6-8 hitt.. [f. Hit’z'.] 

‘ 1 . A blow given to somethingaimed at; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc.) ; the collision or impact 
'of one body with another. 

Hit q^iln Hockey\ the first stroke, which begins the game. 
01430 Cerv. (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hym wyl I go, and 

. 5eYe h>Tn suche an hete That alle the lechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Florio, Coipo^ a blow, a 
stroke, a hit. 260a Shaks. Hav:, v- ii. 292 A hit, a very 
palpable hit. 2681 Cotton li'oud. Peak 32 How deep, .By 
tumbling down stones.. Till the first hit strikes the astonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 2810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. los The navigator could plant but few hit& 2822 
Jbid. XXXVII. 92 He. .can only be denied by a hit down. 
^ 2830 * B.'^t ’ Cricket Man. 46 Whatever byes result from the 

hit, go to the hit. 2879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Bunnah 1 . 229 
We .. made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 2893 jyestfn,Gaz.z2F&h. 11/2 The annual 
encounter, .at hockey. .Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2 . A stroke of sarcasm] censure, rebuke, etc. 

c 2668 Roxh, Ball. (1892) VII. 382 Tis Wit for Wit, and 
Hit for Hit. 2673 [R. Leigh] Tramp. Reh. 239 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 2800 Sporting Mag.yr^ . 265 We have 
received a number of hits about the soup or broth shops. 
1873 Helts Anitn. 4- Mast. iv. (1875) 202 In Hudibras there 
is a sly hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3 . A stroke of good luck whicb one hits upon or 
meets with ; a fortunate chance. 

2666 Pepys Diary x June, To lament the losse of the oppor- 
tunity of the last yeare, which.. all might have been such a 
hit as will never conle again in this age. 2684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. M4 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world 1 1704 (JHURCHILL Collect, ^'oy. III. 9/1 One of these 
Hits is enough to Enrich a Famil}’, 2873 Wmitnev Life 
Lang. vii. 120 Such words, .which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career. 

b. To look to (or viind) onds hits\ to look to 
one’s chances. 

2699 Bentley Phal. 290 He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act the Tyrant a 2700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant, Creiv s. v. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(2822) 11.248 in mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope ll^idow flfar^ 
ried xxiii, You had better mind your hits between mamma 
and me. 

4 . A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

28x3 W. H. Scnhbleomania 257 note, One of Mr. 

Lane’s most fortunate hits. 2829 Blackiu. Mag. XXV. 399 
Mr. Pee] seems to have made a hie In the chief character of 
ShiePs play. 28^ Ald. Smith C/ir, Tadpole xxlv. (1879) 
227 His general enect..was pronounced to be a hit. 

b. A saying that goes to the point ; a striking 
and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. i. i8_ He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes — hits’, I recollect he 
called them— into the speeches of that personage. .2884 Non- 
con/. 4- Indep. 25 Sept. 929/2 The noble speaker had made 
the hit of the evening. 1885 Law Times LXXX. lo/i One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the ckiffoi- 
liters of politics. 

c. A successful guess. 

^ 2832 Gladstone IV. i. 239 A knack of lucky con- 

jecture . . resembling that which solves conundrums, often 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprehensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

. d. flit offy the act of hitting off (Hit v. 24 c) ; 
a clever representation or imitation. . - 
1830 J. Badcock in Foote's If^ks. p, xi, The plaudits 
which would accompany a successful hil-off of the subject 
under treatment, 

6. Backgammon, a. A game won by a player 
after bis opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished from a gammon or 
a backgammon \ see quot 18S8. b. The act of 
hitting a ‘ blot see Hit v. jo. 

1766 Goldsm. Fic, IF. it, Backgammon, at which my old 
friend and 1 sometimes took a twopenny hit. 2778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games Impr. 271 Two of your Adversary’s Men in 
your Tables arc better^ for a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your ' Game is forn-ardest. 2856 Lever 
e>fCrcf M. j 8 A hardly-contesled ‘hit* of backgammon was 
being fought out. ^ 2888 Cassell's Bk. Sports 4- Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz., the hit, the 
gammon, and the backgammon. The player who has played 
all his men round into his own Inner table, and by fortunate 
throws of the dice has borne all his men, wns the hit. 

0 . An abundant crop of fruit (i,c. one that turns 
out a success), ztrsf, dial. 

x8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVllI. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries is called a hitt. This .. superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees; for so great a crop weakens 
them ver>* much. 2890 Chucestersk. Gloss., Hit, an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. 

Hit, obs. f. Hicut t'., Height; obs. and dial, 
f. It. 

Hitch, (hitj), V. Forms ; 5-6 hyche, hytche, 
hich, 6- hitch- [In Promp. Parv., 1440, hytehe-n ; 
in 1C-171I1C. also without > 5 , secIxcHt^.-; app. iden- 


tical in sense -with early ME. Icche-it. If these are 
in origin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of h in the one, and its addition in 
Xhe other form. In some ums hitch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north, hotchy with which, if the h 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and II is also uncertain. 

(There does not appear to be any ground for connecting it 
with hick- in hicket, hiccupii\ 

I. To move jerkily. . 

1 . tram. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 
in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 
thing) a little away or aside. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. Hytchyn, or reme\’j*n (A", 

hychyn, P. hytehen, Iv. hythen), amoveo, moveo, re- 
tnoveo. a 2529 Skelton E, Rttmmyng 401 Another ih.'in 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 2639 Fuller 
Holy IFar 1, xxiU. (1840) 38 Jerusalem.. hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more north- 
westward. 1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 222^ That the 
spring of the Watch, .should by its bear or elasticity hitch it 
forwards. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley ix. Hitching his chair 
nearer the fire. 2884 Gilmour Pfongots 256 Hitching him' 
Self round .. looking at me. 

b. esp. To raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 
with np. Orig. nautical. 

2833 MARRYAT/’..S/w//r H, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
up his trowsers, and went down below. 2842 Barham fngol. 
Leg. Ser. 11. Misadv. Margate xix, And then he hitch’d his 
trousers up, as is, I*m told, their use. 2861 Miss T\TLEk Pap. 
■Thought/. Girls (1663) 38 Over-prominent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. 2863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. i. She hitched this chin up. 2869 
Blackmore Lorna D. tii, She. .hitched her dress. 

2 . fig. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; spec, to put (as by an effort) into a story, 
into verse, or the like; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense 5. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. i, Hitch him in distich. 
27^ Sheridan Critic 1. i. Now we must appear loving and 
affectionate, or Sneer wiU bitch us into a story’. 1779 J, 
Adams in Fat^yLett.{\%^C) 355 If ..the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 2788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
I. It. xiil. 196 The most exalted persons.. cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 2805 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. HI. $8 Our endowed free schools . . keep down 
the price of education. .and they hitch into genteel life a 
number of young men, who are lost to industry. 2889 Serj. 
Robinson Bench 4 Barys^ A few words hitched in here re- 
garding banisters’ clerks may not be thought out of place, 
b. intr. for passive, 

*733 Fope l(or. Sat. ii. i. 78 Whoe’er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme. Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long, a 2797 Mason Dean 4- 
Sfuire (R-), 1 ask his pardon. At the time He chanc'd to 
hitch into my rhyme, 1805 Foster Ess. iv. v. 185 note, 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3 . inlr. To shift one’s position a little ; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks. 

2629.T. AvAKsSerm.Rev.yi. 16 Wfcs. 758 When ..the place 
of their hope became an Hand, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 2635 Fuller Ch. Hist, li, 
ii. § 32 To ease themselves a little, by hitchinc into another 
lace. x8, , W, Taylor in Anri. Rev., The Belgae .. were 
itching westward to make room for the Goths. 2863 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xviij. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fermor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Posen, 
b. To jerk the body up and down ; to Hotch. 
2320-20 Compl. too late tnaryed (1862) 8 Mogallantes. .ren 
After a wentche, and lepc and hytche. Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye hytche. 2571 Satir. Poems Re/o7yit. -K\\x.. 
25 Quhat mervell than thoc^te chaist forett ..Hichil on 
hure so oppinly? 

4 . To walk unevenly or lamely ; to hobble; also 
{dial.) to hop. 

2523 Douglas ^neis iv. xi. 124 The tother . . Hich’it on 
furCh with slaw pace lyke ane tnit. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Flying "w. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the bight, some 
hobles, some hatches [i error for hitches ; rimes ‘ witches 
‘bitches ' 3 ; With their mouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid, 1755 Johnson, Hobble, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other; to hitch. 
2787 Grose Proz>, Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Nor/. 
*837 Carlyle Fr, Retf. I. v. v. Surely also Punishmenti 
this daj', hitches (if she still hitch) after Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftncss ! x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction ; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Whitney We Girls x, 214 She began to hitch along ; 
for walk she wouldn’t, and she didn’t. 

II. To fasten by something that catches. 

5 . trans. To catch as with a loop, noose, or 
hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporarj* way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also^/^. , 

2627 Ca FT. Saiitk Seaman's Gram.yii. 30 Hitch, is to 
catch hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
a hooke, as hitch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
*he FacKles into the Garnets of the Slings. 2726 Lf.oni 
Albertr s Archil. II. 24/1 Little knobs . . against which the 
ropes were hitched, to prevent their slipping. 280^-7 J. 
BERESFORo^^fwrr/Vr HuAi. Li/e (18261 ill. xxxiii, Hitching 
your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 2824 
Miss Mitford yniftge Ser. >. (1865) 75. Hitching our .•shawls 
in a bramble. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xix, 163 The 
hiinter. .hitches the running noose of the lariat over his [the 
wild horse’s] head by means of the forked slick. S844 Regut. 
^ Ord. Army' The tackle is to be hitched on, and the 
horse run up quickly. 2852 Owf.n /nver/ebr. Anim. xiv, 
(2855) 303 Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. x864RusKiN44mnw^C/i/n:e(i88o) 


J. 262 A stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended 
in the ice itself for long spaces. 2870 Gordon Bush Ball 
Hound 35, 1 hitched my mare to a tree. 2872 Etu- 
COMDE Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ii. 217 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by. .hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the 
clapper. 2893 Q. [CoucHj Delect. Duchy 286 He. .hitched 
this hat upon a peg in -the wall. 

'b.fig. To catch, arrest (attention, etc.), rare. 

' a X7S4 Lloyd Rufif. Poet Wks. 1774 1 . 171 Asgaudysigns, 
which hang before The tavern or the alehouse door, Hitch 
every passer’s observation.^ 1822 Hazlitt Tahle-i. Ser.n. 
^evi; (1869) 317 As if the mind were equally hitched in 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

c. with up : To harness, yoke ; ahsoL ‘To har- 
ness a horse to a vehicle, make ready for driving’ 
{Cent, Did.). U.S. So hilch to. Austral. 

2870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit., Civiliz, iiAVks. (Bohn) HI. zr 
Now that is the wisdom of a man . . to hitch his waggon to 
a star. 2870 E. E. Hale Ten Times Otie iv. (Ceiu.j, He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. 18& 
Earl Dunraven in igtk Cent. Oct. 606 There was nothing 
for us to do but hitch up our teams and drive backtoseul^ 
ments. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 127 Ihc 
three leaders was hitched to, and away we went. 

d. To hitch horses togethery also short, io hitch \ 
to agree, get on well together, act in harmony. 
U,S. colloq. 

2837-40 Haliburton Clockvi. (1862) 117 They [man and 
wife] don’t hitch their horses together well at all, 2842 
Mrs. Clavers Forest Life 1 . 216 (Bartlett), ! .. have come 
to drive a spell for this old fellow, but I guess we shan't hitch 
long, a 2860 AFClintock 'Tales (Bartlett), After he poked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitched horses 
together. 1862 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 2890 II. 283 An' 
so we fin’lly made it up, concluded to hitch horses. 

e. pass. To be yoked ; fig. to be married. 

2857_ Holland Bay Path xv. 172 Now and then a fclltf 

gets hitched to a hedge-hog [of a wife). ^ 2862 A. WAPoffix 
Bk. X, If you mean gettin hitched. I’m in ! 

6 . intr. To become fastened or caught, esp. by 
hooking on ; to be caught or stopped by some 
obstruction ; to catch bn something. Also Jig 

2578 Lyte Dodoens xv. xxx. 48^ The leaues ende with 
clasping lendrelles, whereby it hiicheth fast and takethsure 
hold. 2633 T. James Foy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe,and 
upon the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap* 
stang. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 767 note, We have 
had instances of the boat’.s gunnel hitching under a stone m 
the tackle. 1835 \V. Irving Tour Prairies xx, The lanat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. 2897 Masy 
Kingsley W. Africa 583 My descent being arrested bya 
collection of brushwood and rubbish, .which had hitched ur 
down in the shaft. ^ . , 

■Jig. 2782 CowPER Conversation to8 Set* your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make someming 
hitch. 2828 Scott ^rtil. 28 Feb., Despatched all myshenfi 
processes, save one, which hitches for want of some pap^s- 
2864 Bacehot in Nat. Rev. Nov.31 Their traits were indis- 
tinct ; we forgot them, for they hitched on to nothingi ana 
we could not classify them. 2891 Newcastle Dailv Jntl, 
23 Mar. 5/4 They want marriage.. to be dissolved whenone 
party tires of the other or desires to hitch on elsewhere. 

7 . Of a horse: To strike the feet together in going; 
to interfere. (Perh, related to 4. Cf. Hitch 3.) 

1686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2128/4 Stolen .. A brown Gelding .. 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace. ryoSpHiturs 
(ed. Kersey), To Hitch, .. to knock the Legs in going as a 
Horse does, ^ i • / 

Hence Hitching vbl.sb. (also attrib. as in hxlth- 
ing-bar, -clainp, -pasty -strap, -weight, i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse) ; Hitching ppL a. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchinge, or remevjmge {v.rr. 
hichynge, byhehynge), amocio, revwcio. 2678, 
Welcouic io Jesus in Pilgr. (Virtue) 379 The desire of his 
mind is not to be judged by the slow pace of the dull 
he rides, as by his hitching, kicking, and spurring. i” 3 * 
Examiner yyifx Nothing lets down a smart hit so l^cnt- 
ably ns a hitching verse or hobbling rhj'me. 2882 

(ed. 6) 230 'The sail is, .laced to the yardwitb 
hitching turns. 2884 HarpePs Mag. Dec. 96/2 Everyavau- 
able hitching-post (for horses) in sight was taken. 

Hitcll (hitJ), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A short abrupt movement, pull, or pusli; 3 
jerk. 

2674 N. Fairfax 4- .SV/b. 222 Some ralnuteorminuiw 
more to bear on towards a second hitch. 2835 |i 
Jac. Faith/.x\\, Ben. .gives his trousers one hitch, and w 
for a quartern. 2847 Ansted Anc. World xvi. 4 °* 

more great movement of elevation. .acting by siicce^ivea 

repeated hitches, each of .small amount. 286* t, 
Fredk. Gt. tx. xi. 111 . 186 NoaIlles..manceuvres hini,hUCD 

after hilch, out of Italy. 

b. colloq. A little lift or push up ; ^ temporary 
assistance ; help through a difficulty* (Ogilvie). 

2 . Alining. A slight fault or dislocation of strata. 

2708 J. C. Compl. Cottier (2845) 39 Sometimes » 

happen to baue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or ^ 

the way. 2789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 679 xiote,_A^pJJl 
i^ only a dike or fi«;sure of a smaller degree. 




Cycl. VII. 283/1 The dykes, If not large, are locally 
troubles, slips, or hitches. . 

o. A limp, a hobble ; an interference in a horse 
pace. Cf. Hitch z/. 7. , 

2664 Etheredce Com. Rev. i. iii, I will as soonunderta 


to reclaim a horse from a hitch he h-as learned in hi< P. / 
Land. Gaz. No. 1748/4 A bay Mare, .and hath ^ n . . 
in her Pace. 2704 STErLF.LvingLoveri.iyiithzvzaj 
fcrward, and Jiltle Hitch in my Gate like a Seno'a 
Beau. 1750 Chestcrf. Lett. (1774) 4 ? ** 

considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 



*807 J. Stacc Foetus 11 Hitch step an’ loup some try 



HITCHER. 


-6. The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
porary way, as on a hook, etc. 
iBzZ in Webster. 

6. contrivance for fastening something, a catch. 

x88x Raymond Minins Glass.^ Hitch. .2. A hole cut in ihe 

side-rock, when this is solid enough, to hold the cap of aset 
of limbers, permitting the leg to be dispensed with. 

b. (Cniefly Naut^ Applied to a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object. See 
Clove-hitoh, Diamond hitch^ Half-hitch, etc. 

1769 [see Clove-hitch]. 1832 Marryat xiii, 

The monkey of a boy who made her fast . . had made a 
*.slip/>ery hitch’y so away_ we went. cx86o H. Stuart 
SeamatCs Catech: 1 What is an admiralty hitch used for? 
For setting up lower rigging, or heaving turns taut with a 
marling spike. 1867 F. Francis An^linsW. (1880) 63 The 
float.. IS fastened on with two half hitches. 1888 Century 
Mas^ XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teries of the ‘diamond hitch*, the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place. 1894 
Phillipps-Wolley Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. 

7 . Jig, An accidental or temporary stoppage, such 
as is caused by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. 

1748 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) II, clxxxvii. 229, 
There seems to be some hitch in'Legge's Embassy. ' I be-, 
lieve we were overhasty, 1794 Lo. 51 almesbury in 14/A 
Rep. ' Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 577 There was some hitch 
in the execution of our treaty. 1821 J. W. Croker Diary 
3 June in C. Papers (1884), There may be some hitch in the 
arrangement. 1872 ^kG'SMOT Physics .J* Pol. (1876) 172- 
When any hitch has arisen in ihe moral system of the 
human world. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Afghan boundary arrangement. 
Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Obs.^ hiccup. 
Hitchel, obs. and dial, form of Hatchel. 
Hitchei? (hi*tj3j). [f. Hitch v, -i- -er^,] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1 . A hook for catching hold ; a boat-hook. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. i. 64/2 One of them 
tooke a Hitcher or long Boate-hooke, and hitched in the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing him backward. 1727 Philip 
Quarll 6 Having taken the hitcher of the ooat, he 
groped along for sure footing., 1857 P. Colquhoun Comp. 
Oarsman's $uide 17 The boat should be brought in by the 
hitcher. ■ 

2 . Coal-mining. A*hanger-on’, (See quot.1891.) 
‘1890 Daily Nmvs 7 Feb. 5/6 It has surprised everybody to 
find that John Beard, the hitcher in the pit, should have 
escaped so marvellously. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Hitchers, the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom. 

Hi’tcli-pin. [f. Hitch v. Pin.] In a piano- 
forte, The pin to which each string is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the tuning- or wrest-pin. 
Also aitrib.^ as hitchptn-hlock. 

1878 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus, 1 . 468 A hitchpin- 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
z88i Ibid, III. Z94 The merit of Hans Ruckers. .was his., 
boldly attaching the strings to hitcbplns on the soundboard. 
.Hitchy (hi'tji), a. rare, [f. Hitch sb, or v.+ 
-Y.] Characterized by hitches or hitching; jerky. 
Hence Hitchily adv.., Hitcblxiess. 

1872 Howells JPedd. yourn. (1884) 46 Things go more 
hitenily the first year than ever they do afterwards. Ibid. 
47 The great object is not to have any bitchiness. 

Hite ; see Hight v. 

Hitke, liytlie (haifi). [OE. 7 iyt^ fern,:— OTcut. 
type *hitj>jd - ; not found in any of the other Teut. 
langs.] A port or haven ; esp, a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete except 
in* historical' use, and in place-names, as Hythe^ 
Rotherhithe^ Lambeth (orig. LambLiithe), Hyihe 
Bridge at Oxford, Bahlock Hithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. 

C725 Corpus Gloss, 643 Deconfusione, slaiionty hySae. 
a xooo Boeth. Metr, xxi. 1 3 (Gr.) past is sio an hyS. a zooo 
Prose Li/e'St. Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Comon hasr Jjry men 
to hasre hySe. c xooo Ags. Ps. cvi. 29 [evii. 30] And he hi on 
hselo hy)>e ^eladde. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hy^e, 
where bootys ryve to londe, or stonde, stacio. 1338 'Bale 
Thre Laives 1345 In an oyster bote, a little beyonde queiie 
hythe. 1723 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff 
(1803) II. 2ig [The shipmasters crave) ane further reparation 
to be made one Gutnerie's Hyth. 1790 Pennant London 
473 (R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he bestowed it on William de Ypres. 1833 M, Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy vlii. Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe. x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Introd. 11 
The different hythes or landing-places along the river- bank. 
1^7 F, W. Maitland Domesday ^ beyond 189 Hythes out- 
side the walls. 

Hipen, var. Hethen adv. Obs.^ hence. 

Hitlier (hi*c?9i), adv. and mij. Forms: o. 1-5 
Eider, 3-6 hyder, 4 huder, 4-5 hidir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 bidder, -ir, hydder, -ir, -yr ; 
4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5- hither. 3 hidere, 
4-5 hidre. 7. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder ; 4 heper, 4-5 hethir, 5-7 bother. [OE.- 
hider corresp. to ON. Goth, hidre \ f. de- 
monstr. stem hi- (see He, Here) + suffix appearing 
also in L. ci-trd on this side. Not knoNvn in WGer, 
exc. in OE. ; but it has been suggested that OS. 
htrod^ OHG. hereto in same sense, are of similar 
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origin. For the later change of d to ih (S), cf. note 
to Father.] A. adv, 

1 . With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): To 
or towards this place. (Now only literary; in ordin- 
ary speech supplanted by Here q.v., sense 7). 

C72S Corpus Gt. T158 IsiuCt hider. rSas Vesp. Ps. Ixxii. 
20. c 2000 :/Elfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 223 HuCy hider.' 
a 2x23 O, E. Chron. an. xioz pe mid unfride hider to lande 
fundee, c 2203 Lay. 26733 We beoS hidere [c xsjs hider]- 
icumen. a 2300 Cursor M, X0315 Nu am i hidir to pe send, 
2388 Wyclif ^ohn XX. 27 Putte hider thin bond, CZ440 
Gencrydes 268 Of my comyng heder. £2450 Merlin 39 
Bringe hethir the clerkes. 2530 Crowley Last Trump, 93 
Come hither unto me. x6oo Shaks. A, Y, L. ii. v. 5 Vnder 
the greene wood tree, who loues to lye with mee .. Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. 1671 Milton Samson 
1443 My inducement hither. *766 Gray in Corr, w. Nicholts 
(1843) 63 Till my return hither yesterday. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V, I. 557 Hither .. came news that the frigates 
had forced a passage. 

.. fb. (Of the direction of feeling.) Obs. rare, 
*579 J* Stubbes Gaping Gutf'E,\}y That false Scot prelate' 
Rosse, mortall enemy hether. 

fc. .With redundant to or unto (north, till), 
{Ct from hence.) Obs, 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 7746 Swa many myle. Fra heven 
tylle hyder. 2382 Wyclif job xxxviiL ii Vnto hider thou 
Shalt come, and no ferthere gon. 

2 . To or on this side (of), rare, 

2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. ix. IV, 209 At Steinberg . . 
some twenty mites hither of Olmutz. 

f 3 . Up to this point (cSf time', or of discourse, 
etc.) ; till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 
dundant //) (north. ////). Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 382 Now haf i sceud yow til hider \Gdtt. 
hiper] how [etc.]. ^2400 Maundev. (i839‘ v. 44 From that 
Wme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him self Calj-fiee. 1466 
Edw, IV in Poston Lett. No. 552 II. 282 Sithen the Con- 
quest hither. 2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 267 
Hither of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak . . of signes whereby sickness is known. 
+ 4 . To this end, aim, or result; to this subject, 
class, or category ; hereto. Obs, 

1338 Starkf.y England 2. i. 7 Hyther tendyth al prudence 
and pollycy. 2562 Daus tr. Bulltngcr on Apoc. Pref. {2573) 
12 S.John hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 
Scriptures ,, to .. confirme his writinges by the scripture. 
2^ D. T, Ess. Pol, 4- Mor. 128 Hither may that speech . . 
be well referred. <*2694 TitLO-reoN Senn, (1743) I. v, 237 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 

6. Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, in this direction and in that (alternately) ; to 
and fro ; in various directions. [In OE. ; also with 
gen. endings kidres tfidres.'} So hither and yon 
(yond), dial, and ChS. 

C7*S Corpus Gl. 2248 Ultreque eitroquey hider ond 5 ider 
[lifS, hider). c 888 K. iEcFREU Boeth.xh § 3 Ac ic ondrtede 
pat ic pe lade hidres pidres on pa papas of pinum wexe. 
cBgq — Gregory's Past, ix, 59 Cat scip .. I>rifen hider 
and 3 ider. C900 tr. Bida's Hist. v. xni. [xil.] (28^) 428' 
Da ahof ic mine upp & locade hider & ^eond. a 2300 
Cursor M. i6oot pat iesus ledd ,. Bath hider & pider. 
1423 Pilgr. So^vle (Caxton) v. I. (1859) 69, I sawe bym. .fle 
hyder and thyder. 26*2 G, Sandy’s Ovids Met. xv. (1626) 
308 Hether and thether still the Spirit slraycs. 2787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss.. Hither and yOHy here and there, backwards 
and forwards. Nortlu 18*1 Galt Sir A, \VyUe II. 20 
(Jam.) Noo that iheyVc hither and yont frac ane anither. 
2871 R, H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I- 34 A Power, .th.it moves 
us hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 
lives, 

B, ddj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing), Also fig, of time. . [Cf.L.r//<fr, cilerior."] 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 299 pere beep tweye 
Spaynes ; pe hyder bygynnep from pe plcynes and valeys 
of Pireneies..pe gonder Spayne conteynep pe west partye. 
1377-87 Holinshed Chron. 111.942/2 On this hither side of 
the riuer. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 722 That Globe, whose 
hither side With light .. reflected, shines. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. E.verc. 53 Lay. .the Mold flat upon the hither end of 
the using File. 2850 Mcrivai.e / v<>w. Enip. (1865) 11 . xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province. 2B63 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boaL 1871 Earle Philol. Eng, 
Tongue v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at- 
their hither end, 

b. sup. Hitherest : nearest. Obs. exc. dial. 

Mann. < 5 * Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 IMy master brake 
his hederest ponde at Sprottes. And .. lete nat owte alle 
the ^vate^. 2876 Whitby Gloss.y Hitherest, the nearest. 

v, [Elliptical, use .of adv. »= 
hither .1 intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 
in phr. to hither and thither = to go to and fro ; 
to move about in various directions. 

2856 Mrs Carlyle Lett. II. 275 Mr. C. always hithers 
and thithers in a weary interminable way. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk.Gi. xvi.xi. IV. 436 Confused hitheringand thithering. 
2876 Whitby Gloss, s.v.. They come hithering frae all 
parts.. x8.. iVrto/l//r«>r(N. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunk— a companion to our hithering and thithering for 
seven long years. 

4 Hi*th.ercome. Obs. Forms: see Hither. 
[OE. hidercyme, f. hider Hither Come sbi] 

The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

- e 900 tr. BxdePs Hist. i. iv. (1890) 32 Da wacs fram Cristes 
hiderej’me hundteontis and fiftig and six j^ear. C2*oo 
Trin. ColL Horn. 141 Hwu wunderltcb was his hider-cume. 
23.. Guy War-.u, (^) 6226 Hou come pou hider, sir Gij? 
pine hider-com wll me harm, cx^o Bone Flor. 525 God, 
and ses-nt Petur of Rome, Yylde yow yowre hedur-come. 


tHrthermore, 2 z. Obs. .[f. Hither rzi/y. ora. 
■+ More: cf. next.] = Hither n. 

1609 Holland tr.Amm. Marcell, xvn.xiv. 90 They came, 
therefore ... to the hithermore banke of the river. 26x0 — 
Camden's Brit. i. 525 In the hithermore or South parL 
Ibid. 642 The hithermore is called Tullie .. the farthermore 
IS named Barry. 

Hi*th.emiost, a. ? Obs. [f. Hither adv. or a. 
+ -MOST: cf. hindermost, nelhertnosty ttllei most, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; nearest. 
.1363 Golding Cxsar 80 (R.) The cities of the hythermost 
part of Spain. 2677 Hale Prim. Otig. Man. i. vi. 124 llie 
hithermost and concluding extreme. 271* W. Rogers Yoy. 
App. 56 The hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 Carlyle 
Gt. xn. ix. At Steinberg, his hithermost post. 

Hi’thersi'de, nither-side. [Properly two 
\yords, //r'Mer- j-rVe : see Hither a. Cf. inside, cut- 
sidei\ This side ; . the nearer side. 

I * 5®7 Fleming Conin, Holinshed III. Ouertaking 

I them three miles on the hitherside of Hardilo sands. 2670 
hliLTON Hist. Eng. IV. Wks. (1852) 147 All on the hitherside 
Humber. *703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the Anvil. 2732 Johnson Rambler No. 103 T 8 On the 
hithereide of the lunar world. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 
IV. Hi. 52 With a dubious wink on the hiiher-side of him. 

t Hithertill, -tills, adv. Sc. north, dial. 
Obs. Forms: see Hither, [f. Hither adv. -t 
Till prep. Hilhertillshtis the adverbial genitive, 
like ioward-sl\ = Hitherto. 

«. a 2300 Cursor hi. 3605 pou has bidir-till Gladli don pi 
fader will, c 2340 Ibid. 20281 (Laud), 1 haue no child heper- 
tylle. 2367 Ps. li. in Gude 4- G. Ballatis (S. 'j'. S.) 229' 
Mont Syone..In thrall is hiddertill. 

p. 2S23DouGLAS.r-£‘w«'i V. xi. iThus,hiddirlillis, warrj'ne 
derenys seir Exercit in wlrschep of his fadir deir. 2603 
Philotus xlvi, Father hithertils 1 trow, 5 e haue nane viher 
seine. 2637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (2842) 460 Who hithertills 
had graciously.. provyded for him. 

SCitlierto (MSsjt/?*, hrSsit//), (c.) Forms: 
see Hither, [f. Hither adv. + To prepl\ 

A. adv. 1. Up to this time, until now, as yet. 

rr 2225 Leg.^Kath. 447 Hwucche men pu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a 2300 Cursor PI. 4534, I haf soght.. 
both farr and nerr.. Bot hider-to moght i noght spede. 2482 
Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 24 Verely wele y was hedir to but 
now .. verely euyl y am and fele my selfe. 2526 Tindald 
yohn ii. 10 'J’hou hast kept backe the ^oode wyne hetherto. 
2632 Hobbes Leviatk. n. xvlii. 93 Except tne vulgar be 
belter taught than they have hetherto been. 2769 Robert- 
son VJL (28o|) III. 259 The veil under which he had 

hitherto concealed his re.*!! sentiments, 2862 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 46 Objects hitherto unknown to Europe. 

t2. Up to this point (in discourse, writing, argu- 
ment, etc.) ; tlius far. Ois. (or merged in I ). 

^ a iz.g Ancr, Ji, 48 |>is is nu 5 e uorme dole, Jjet ich habhe 
ispeken hiderto, 2382 Wyclif yer. xlix, i Hyderto Ihe 
domes of ^foab. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259 b/2 Hyderto 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W, de W. 1531) 243 Thus hyiherto we haue shewed [etc.]. 
2602 Shaks. Ham. ni. ii. 226 Hitherto doth Loue on For- 
tune tend. x762'KAMES.£/rw.Cr2?.xviii.(i833)a78Hitherto 
of arranging single words. 

8 . To this place or point in space ; thus far. arch. 

2535 CovBRDALE yob xxxvtli. 12 Hither to shall thou come, 
but no further. iS9<5 Shaks. i Hen. lY, w. i. 74 England, 
from Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto, By South and East, is 
to my part assign’d. 2694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burnet i. 64 Hitherto shall ye come and no further. 

•f*4. To this end or purpose; to this subject or 
division; hereto; = Hither 4 . Obs. 

2637 PocKLiNGTON Sunday uo Sabb. 2 Hitherto, if I can 
but hold me by my text, I hope not to fall into impertinences. 
2636 Ridglev Pract. Physick 233 Hitherto belongeth mad 
love. 

B. quasi-t 7 <^*. [attrib. use of adv. : cf. iheni\ 

2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842) III. 303 All his hitherto 

offences. 2B74 J. H. Newman Tracts Theol. ff Eccl. 363 
The hitherto editions.^ 2883 Green Proleg. Ethics in. ii. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

•fHitherfcoward,- -towards, adv. Obs. or 

dial, [f prec. + -WARD, -WARDS.] = Hitherto. 

<2x400-30 Alexander 3517 As I 51: haue hedirctoward 
heried all my faes. 2483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 Hydirtoward 
..hucnsqne. 2314 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrougk 382 
The, cuslume . . of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
<22825 Forby Yoc. £. Anglia, Hithei-tovoard, towards this 
time, or place. 

.Hithernnto’, -U'nto, adv. aixh. [f. Hither 
+ Unto prepl\ = Hitherto. 

1303 F, Marsin, etc., in Mem. Hen. K//(i858» 235 , 1 have 
served the »id queen many years, being her grace a little 
child hitherunto. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 595, I 
hitherunlo haue done nothing worthy of my self. 16*5 Gill 
Saer. Philos, xii. 184 HilHcrunto tend those words. 2657 
Cromwell Sp. 22 Apr. in Carlyle, To consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto. 


Eitlierward(hri>ajw2Jd),<r</ii. arch. Forms: 
; Hither. [OE.- hiderweard, f. hider Hither 
■Tveafxi -ward. (In OE. also ad/.)} 

, Towards this place ; in this direction ; hither. 
0. Hiikerward and thithenuard : see Hither 5. 
xxoi O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2085 Menn .. sa:dan 

: CnutcyngofDen-mearcan .. fundade hide^ward. and 

!de :;e-mnnan his land. ^2203 Lav. 307?° ^ 

tchiderward And^oher hine | 

Glouc. (I7S4) 516 W the baronieVor loue him hrtqte 
erward. ij^STlEViS-l Uarih. De P. j" ‘'.Ll®?’ X 

It reervth partyes therof hither»-arde and lli> then. arde. 

“a .r.TS/,V«e t. xiii. 

i?e U Atired hldenratde & hderyarde 1593 

'ea. VI, V. i. 3 Marchinf; hithcmgrd. 1667 .Mii.ton /. 
IV. 794 Some mfemal Spirit seen Hithenvard bent. 1709 
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Lend. Gnz. I^o. 4561/3 Tbey^. could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. 1860 Hawthorne Marb, Faun I. 
xvi. It flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 
attrib. 1831 L\tton Godotph. Ixi, Their hitherward career. 

2. On this side {of), , Also Jig, 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 51 Submer^ng them to the 
hair’s-breadth hither^vard of the drowning-point. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. xU. IV. i8r Hitherw^ of Sobr. 
f 3- Up to this time ; until now ; hitherto. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 150 For Gyneman was for Ston- 
henge hiderward ^et wrol>. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
21 A grete Daneis felde..pat euer siheii hiderward Kampe- 
dene men kalle. ax^^o Knt. de la (186S) 136 The 

mischeef that is befalle sin hedirwarde. 1513 More in Graf- 
ton Chron. (156S) II. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hi*iiherwards, adv, arch. £f. as prec. + 
‘WARDS.] —prec. 

C1200 Trtn. Coll. Horn. 55 Si5e mid winter com hider- 
wardes. C1400 Maondei’. (1839) tyme 

hiderwardes. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IVy iv. i. 89 The Earle 
of Westmoreland .. Is marching hither-wards. <2x626 Bp. 
.^DREWEs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxv. 10 It is told 
here . .that she [righteousness] but looked down hitherwards 
from heaven. i8g6 Sir T. Martth Fir?, .^tieid vr. S36 
'Twas thy sad image, That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

fcthte, obs. form of Height. 

Hittable (hi’tabT), a, [f. Hrr v. + -able.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Mnich FePort, He lays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way'. 

Hitter (hi*toj). [f. Hit z^. + -eb^. 3 One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, cricket, etc. Also Jig. 

1813 Sporiing Mag. XLI. 33 The ad>’antage of being the 
more effective hitter. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1^4 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov, 8/4 Writers, .equally remarkable as 
‘good haters ' and * hard hitters*. 

Hitter, -ur, van Heter a. Ohs., rough, fierce. 
Hitting (hi’tig), vbl. sb. [f. Hit tj. + -ing i.] 
The action of Hit v, in various senses ; striking, 
impact, collision ; also Jig. 

^“1440 Prvrnp. Parv. 242/1 HyttjTige, or towchynge, 
iactiis. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T/ievenot's Trav. l 283 There 
was no hitting of them, a 1742 Bentley .Jcwl ii. ( R.), ’Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. 1891 J. Morley in Daily Ne^us 27 Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
below the belt, for which I will venture to say you won’t 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history. 
Hittinff, ///. a. That hits or strikes; striking 
(lit. and/^,). 

2632 Sherwood, Violent hitting, heuriani. t6$t Ir. Fml» 
liannds Frauds Pomisk Monks 148 It >vas not any hitting 
or pinching Raillery. *86x Reade Cloister H. 1. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm. 

Hittique, obs. form of Hectic. 

X614 Markham Cheap^ Husb. i. viii. (x66S} 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty-missy (hi'ti mksi), adv. (a.) Also 6-7 
hittie-missie, hit-I misse*I. [app. from hit he, 
tfitss he, or hit /, miss I\ cf. Willt-nillt.] Hit 
or miss : see Hit z'. 22 ; at random, at haphazard. 

^ XSS3 T. Wilson Rhei, 47b, Young boyes..whiche showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hittie missie. 
1565 Golding Ovid's^ Piet. virr. (1593) 195 The hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. 1602 Warner Alb, 
Eng. xiiL Ixxvii. (16x2)319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-I, when was 
Speculation weake. x6ix Cotcr., Toinbant lcvant,\i^ox 
ill, hittie missie ; here or there, one way or other. 1705 
Hickeringill /’n-Vf/'Cr. rv. (1721)238 Hittee Missee, happy 
go lucky’, as the blind Man kill'd the Crow, a 1823 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hitty-missy. at random; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LXIV, 357/3. 

B. adj. Random, haphazard. 

1885 Palt Mall G. 28 May 3 This hitly’-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion. 1894 Stead Jf Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion. 

Hitwaw : see Hickwall. 

+ Hity-tity. Obs. [Cf. HiGBrr-TiGHTY : but 
there is no obvious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. , 
1609 B. Tonson Case is altered iv. iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play’ nity-lity through the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person t 

Hiu’lcity. rare. [ad. L. type *hiulcitds, f. 
hiulcits gaping, split, cleft, f. hidre to gape.] A 
gaping, opening, cleft, 

a x68x Wharton Eclipses VlVs. (1683) *03 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be comp.'ired to the bigness 
thereof, the equal roundness of the Sh-ailow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity' or Cleft, bj’ reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part .. extended .. because of the Mountains. 

Hive (fi^iv), sb. Forms; r h;ff, 2 - hive, (4 
huive, 4-7 hyve, heve, 5 hyfe). [OE. hyj 
OTent. type *hilj~s\ not preserved elsewhere in 
Teutonic; prob, related to ON. ht\fr hull of a 
ship, and to L. ciiffa tub, cask. The form heve is 
Kentish.] 

1. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees ; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square box, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangemenu for the re- 
movfll of the honey’. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. 233 Alvearia, hyfi. ciooo TElpric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wui<^er 123/16 Canistntm. uel alueariian, 
hyf. e xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 98 Wi)? Sxt been mt nc fieon, 
Senim ylcan wyrte. .and seboh by to t5.xre hyfe. a X132 
(). F.. Chron. an. 1127 He wunedc call riht swa drane do3 
on hiue. 23 . . Sir lieues (A.) 2408 So faXte hli gonne aboute 
him scheue Ase don ben aboute |>e heue., e 1325 Gloss lf\ 


de Biblestv. in Wrxght Voc. 172 Rusche, bywe \Cnmbr, MS, 
huive]. c 1440 yacob's Welt (E. E. T. S.) 142 pe here 
delyteth my’che in hony, and per-fore he goth to an heve, to 
a swarm of been, & lycketh awey here hony. c 1460 Ttnmieley 
Pfysi. (Surtees) 286 Honey takyn of a hyfe. 1577 B. Googe 
HercsbacJCs Hush. iv. (2586) 279 Some make their Hives of 
Lanlefne home, or GIassc..that they may’ viewe the maner 
of their working. 1605 Camden Rem., Poems 7 Out of the 
heues came swarmes of Bees. 1741 Compl, Fam. Piece m. 
515 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
1881 T. W. Cow'AN Brie, Bee-kpr.'s Guide Bk.ix. (1889) 46 
No hive can be considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb. 

2. Jig. A storehouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. Herbert Tesnple, Home iv. Must he leave that 
nest, That hive ofswe'etnesse. 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centre of all goodne^. 
1798 S. Rogers Ep. to a Friend 14 London hails thee to its 
splendid mart. Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 

3. * transj. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants. 

2634 S. R. Noble Soldier \. iff. in Bullen O. PI. I. 333 Re- 
ligious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey’ for 
mens soules. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Wish i,The Crowd, and 
Buz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
CowPER Tiroe. 458 Our public hives of puerile resort. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. u. I. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1863P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 2 A prix'ate shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swarms of people issue ; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestley Hist.v. Iviff. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of pecmle .. which made them be called ' 
the northern hive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 2 Both the 
Danes and Saxons- were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. ii. 34 The hive 
whence the PelasgUn people issued. 

c. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 

1641 Baker Chron. (16^) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 

Ducks bred in and accustomed to houses, forsook their 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1875 * Stonehenge * Brit, 
Sports i, I. i. § 3 The old hen of each hive or nide. .isahvays 
anxious to retain her old nest. 

d. spec. A breeding-place for oysters. 

rZZt Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturist has designed 
what is termed a ‘ hive ’ made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself, 

4. A hiveful of bees, a hived swarm, 

^1430 Lytc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15^ Foo untohevys 
and enemy is the drane. *$93 Shaks. a Hen. VI, in. ii. 125 
The Commons like an angry Hiue of Bees That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downc. 17x1 Swift Lett. (2767) III. 
229 (They! seemed to me to be just likeablve of beesTvork- 
ing and labouring under huge weights of cares. 

b, transj. A swarming or teeming multitude. 
1832-4 De Quincey Ceesars WIcs. 1859 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Frankish hives, who were as yet hidden behind 
a cloud of years, 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ck. i., (1847) s 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
together.^ 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 29 There the hive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot. 

6. Something of the shape or structure of a bee- , 
hive ; a. A head-covering of platted straw, b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

*597 Shaks. Lover*s Compi.Z Upon her head' a platted 
hive of straw, 1665 Hooke Mterogr. 155 Microscopical 
seeds. .For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times bigger then one of these , , being not above part of 
an Inch in Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. Ibid. 188 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and talce root. 1758 
Ch, Lennox Henrietta (X761) I. 73 The shepherdess.. with 
a straw hive on her head, and a taiterid garment on. 
d* 6. ? A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a' beehive, used for catching fish. Obs. 

1533-4 Act 2$ Heft. VHIyC.i No. , person. .shal. .take.. 
in..any’..net..)epe, hiue, crelc..or any other engine. .the 
y’onge frie , . of any kinde of salmon. 1558 Acts Eliz.c.s'j 
1 3 No., person., shall., take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
Tramell, Keppe, Wore, H>’vy,CTele,or by any other Erg:>’7)e. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as hive-be©, the common 
honey-bee; 'J* hive-cot, a beehive; + hive-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis ; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable; hive-honey, honey from a hive; 
hive-nest, a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such, as those of the republican grosbeak 
andrepublicanswallow; hive-vine, ‘the partridge- 
berry or squaw-vine, Milchella repens* {Cettt.Dict.). 

x8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) H. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common *hive-bee. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec.xvs. (x86o) 4n The admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. 1583 Stanyhurst jEueit i. (Arb.) 31 Lyke. 
bees. .Feazeaway iheedroane bees with sting, from maunger, 
or •hiuecot. 2658 Rowland MoufeCs Theat. Ins. gx6 Pro- 
Dolis the Arabians call Kur,.thc English, *Hive-dross. X7«56 
Phillips^ (ed. Kersey), Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of their Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 Tofsell Serpents (26581 630 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the ^Hive-evill. 
2653 Walton Angler vi. 240 Take the stinking oil .. and 
Hive-honey, and annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence Hi^veless a., destitute of a hive. Hi've- 
ward adv., towards the hive. 

*575 Gascoigne Herbs, Fruit Reconciliation ^^^s. II. 230 
Like hiucless Fees the)’ wander here and there. 1847 Tenny- 
son /^ rrnrwiv. x8i, 1.. less from Indian craft Than heelike 
instinct hiveward, found at length The garden portals. 

Hive (hsiv), V. [£ Hive sb.] 

1. trans. To gather (bees) into a hive ; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. 


x6x2 Cotcr., Rucher, to hiue, make hiues. i6t< W 
Lawson Orch. Gard. (1626) 2 Your Gardner must. .watch 
his Bees, and hive them. 2796 Pecge Anonym. (18^) 26- 
Two swarms of Bees from different hives united, and were 
hived together. 2844 Gossf. in Zoologist 11 . 607 A ‘gum’ 
or square box to hive the swarm for domestication. 

• 2. transj. and Jig. To shelter as in a hive; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive does ; to house snugly. 

c 2586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lvh. i, Lord. .Hide me^hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts be overblown. x6io B. 
JoNSON ri/cA. nr. ii. So hive him In the swan-skin coverlldj 
and cambric sheets, Till he work honey and wax. 2812 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. LX VI 1. 529 1’he successive sivarras 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, are notorious. 

3. To hoard or store up, as honey, in the hive. 

2580 Golding in Barefs Alv. To Rdr, Ava, Of fowu 

Tungs the flowers hyued bee, In one sweele iuice to seme 
the turne of thee, a 2659 Cleveland (J.), He at Fuscara's 
sleeve arriv’d Where all delicious sweets are hiv’d. x8i6 
Byron Ch.Har. in. evii. The other, deep and slow, exhaust- 
ing thought. And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
2822 — Sardau. iv. i. 312 Happier than the bee, Whlchmi-es* 
not but from wholesome flowers. . x^G. Dmv Pol.Sun.i 
It pleased M. Marc hIonnier..to hive up an enormous mass 
of information. 

4. intr. To enter the hive, take to the hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees in a hive; also 
transj, to lodge together. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. v. 48 Drones hiue not •with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 2655 H. Vaughan SilexScint. 
1. Man {1858I 228 Where bees at night get home and hh'c. 
2735 Pope Zr/. to Blount ij Sept., We are. .forc’d to. .gel 
into warmer houses and hive together irt citiefL 28^1 ). 
MiLLER^.Sb«fT Italy (1878) 81 Then I should hive within 
your hair, And I should hide in glory there. 

6 , ifitr. 'Hive off \ To swat m off like bees. 
rrx856 in Olmsted Slave States ii. (1861) 38 This ij'ay, 
gentlemen — this way I', .and the company immediately hivw 
off to the second establishment. 2864 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 621 
These emigrants are part of the swarm which annuallyhivcs 
off from the west, * 

Hence Hiving vhl. sb. (also aitnb.) ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees), 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. JV- (2586) iB^b, For 
commonly in the tenth yeere after their first hiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 2627 W. Sclater Ex^.y Tkess. (1629) 
265 The Church of no time affoord hiuing^ for drones. 
1707-22 Mortimer Husb. (J.), Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and ivash his hands and face therewith. 2844 1 UP* 
i>ER Civck q/G. xxiiijWitb all her hiding and hiving propensi- 
ties. 2876 Mrs. Whitney Sights .5*//;x,v. 25 All my hiving- 
up of what I am to gather. • ^ ^ 

Hives (hsivz) , sb. pi. Also hyves. [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with Heave v., 'be- 
cause hives appear above the skin* (Jamieson);, 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

• .‘Any eruption on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to proceed from an internal cause* (Jam.); 
applied to red-gum or Strophulus, chicken-pox, 
nettle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Bnieriiis {Bowel-hives), and inflammation of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryngitis. • 
e 2500 RottlPs Cursing 47 in Latng ^5*^/. Retn. Po/. 
iS‘co/.,Ffiuxis,hyvi';,orhuttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawinm- 
2715 Bov’el'hyvelsee Bowel jA 6]. 2754-64 Smelue /A^- 
ivij., A child.. struck out all over the body with small red 
eruptions: which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 2825 Brockett, 
water-blebs, an eruption in the skin.. 2^ Syd. 

Hives, a popular name for the globular species of Varicella, 
or chicken-pox. .also, any skin eruption ; also, a synoi^^u* 
Urticaria ; also, a name for Croup. 2893 NorthHfnbld.ijlins., 
//iVr, an inward feeling of enlargement. There are chest 
hives ‘ bowel hives ’, etc., descriptive of an inward heaving 

or swelling. Hives are not usually outward eruptions, but 

when so they are commonly called het hives — hot heaves or 
hot spots. 

t Hivie-sMvy, ? adv. Obs. rare^K ? -Huri}'- 
scurry, helter-skelter. (Or ? sb. : see quot.) . 

2646 Butcher Surv. Stamford x. (1717) 767? 
turned out -of the alderman’s house ; ana then 
tag and rag, men, women, and children.. with all the 
in the town, promiscuously running after him with luei 
bull-clubs, . r • 

Hizz (hiz), V, Now rare. [Echoic; ci. hw, 
7ohizz.] intr. To make a hissing or whhzwg 
noise. Hence Hi'zzing vbl. sb. and ppl. m 
2583 Stanyhurst j^neis etc. (Arb.) 137 
clowds shymring toe the craft they rampyred hiring. 
Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 267 To passe amid lue nixxmB 
bullets. 2605 Shaks. Lear m. vi, 17 To haue a 
with red burning spits Come hiizing in vpon ’cm.^ . xu55 / 
H, More Antid. Aih. App. (1712) 221 If we spi* ”P9*} ,** 
metals, .heated, .they will make the spittle hi«e ana • 
<22726 South Serm. (2717) VI. 307 Hearing Bullets hirnng 
about his Ears. 2876 Smiles Sc. Naiur. ix. (ed. 4) ^ ' 

o«er, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of blowing o 
hizzing when suddenly come upon. 

t Hizzle, V. Obs. In 6 hizle. [f. prec. liTit 
dim. suffix -LE.] isitr. =prec. 

2583 Stanyhurst FEneis 111. 81 A prosperus nub^ 
south blast, puffing on sayles dooth summon vs onwaru* 
TTizzy, Sc. and north, dial, form of Husst. 
H’m, lun, int. See Hem Hum int, 

2854 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring x, Sec it be done, or e t 
•^h’m I— ha !— h’m ! mind thine own eyes ; ..t 

.fSo,sb.i Obs. Also I hdh, pi. hds. [ 0 E.hP t 


Hldgu, Hough sbs.] The heel. 
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e xooo .^LFRic Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt Jiln heafod and 
syrwst on^ean hyre ho. ciooo A^s. Ps, (Spelm.) !v. 6 Hos 
miriet^^wA helspuran mine, Thorne halun mine], rxooo 
Age. Gosfi. John xiii. 18 Se J>e ytt hlaf myd me ahefj7hys 
ho (Z-tV/rf. hcl] onsean me. cxjpoSt.Margarete He 
genede & gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire heued do, & his 
ny]jere cheoke bjme^e at hire ho, & forsual^ so J>is mmde. 
Ho ^nd sb.^ Also 4-6 hoo, (6 hoe, 

hoha), 6-7 hoh, 6-9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE.; cf; ON. h6 ‘int., also 
a shepherd’s call ’.] A. int. 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

a X300 Cursor M. 12129 * i’ [Gffli. O ho I] all ban cun 
bai cri, ‘ Qua herd euer sua gret ferli 1559 Shaks. Muck 
Ado It. i. 205 Ho now you strike like the bltndman. a 1623 
^ — Epii. John Cornbes in Aubrey LiveSy * Hoh ! * quoth the 
DeviU, *'Tis my John o Combe*. 1785B0RNS Jolly Beggars 
Air iv, Sing, ho, my braw John Highland man 1 i8o8 
Scott Mann, ir, xxix, * Ho 1 shifts she thus?' King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tennyson Poemst Eng. IVar Song, Shout for 
England 1 Ho ! for England ! George for England ! 

2 . An exclamation to attract attention. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poeins (Percy Soc.) 107 Then hyed I me 
to Belyngsgate ; And one crj’ed, * hoo ! go we hence 1’ 
157s Gascoigne Pr, Pleas. Kenilw. Poems i86g H. 97 Ho, 
Eccho; Eccho, ho, where art thou, Eccho, where? 1583 
Hollyband Cantpo di Fior "yz^j Hoe boye, where is your 
maisler? 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, ir. vi. 25 Hoa! who’s 
within ? 1611 Bible Isa. Iv. i Ho, euery one that thirsleth. 

come ye to the waters. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr, i. 85 Then saia 
Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho ; stay and I will be your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him. 1788 
■Wesley JK^x. (i 872>'V1. 303 Ho \ Art thou one who readest 
these words ? 1820 Shelley (Edipus it. ii. 116 Hoa 1 hoa ! 
tallyho 1 tallyho ! ho I ho ! Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgers down. 183a Macaulay Annada 28 Ho ! gunners, 
fire a loud salute : ho 1 gallants, draw your blades. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 44 * Ho, the ship, ahoy l 
* Hillo ! ’ was the reply. 1864 BallantyneZj^^m/ (ed. 2) 
99 Ho 1 comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat 1 
b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called ; used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for %Yhich they are starting 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

tS93 Peele Citron. Edw. 7, Wks. (Rtldg.) 409/1 A czy of 
‘ Westward, hoi’ Q. Elinor. Woman, what noise is this 
I hear?’ PottePs W^ife..*\X. is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now.’ 1595 Shaks. John in. 
lii. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. i6ot — Twel. N. ni. i. 146 
Then Westward«hoe : Grace and good disposition attend 
your Ladyship. 1747 [jtille) A Race for Canterbury or Lam- 
beth, Ho 1 2855 kiNcsLEY IPesiw, Hoi (1874) 9 Thou too 
shaft forth, and westward bo, beyond thy wildest dreams. 
xBdi Hindlcy Cries Land. 141 Each night round Temple- 
Bar she plies, With Diddle Dumplings, ho 1 
8. As a call to animals, with various senses. 

1878 Cvmhld. Gloss., Ho , , . a word used in guiding horses 
to tne left ; come hither. Ho Bye, . . stand out of the way. 
1881 Ox/ordsk, Gloss,, Ho t ho ! s. word used to call sheep 
to their food. 

4 . Repeated, hoi hoi or hoi hot ^<?/,it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[c 1150 VitaSt.Godrici (Surtees) 354 Quibus iHe, Ho 1 Ho 1 
Si in veritate tarn pulchra fuisses, quam exterius appares.] 
1552 Holoet, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdaininge, 
hut. 1575 J. Still Gamtn. Gurion 11. ill. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 205 Did not the devil cry,- ho, ho, ho? 1590 Shaks, 
Mids. N. III. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com’st thou 
not? 1627 Drayton Wks. 1753 II. 461 Hoh, 

boh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace, 1763 Bickerstaff 
Love in Village i. vi, Serve the wng, master 1 no, no, I pay 
the king. That’s enough for me. Ho, ho, hoi 1820 Scorr 
Monast. v, * Ho I ho ! ho ! ' and he shook his portly sides at 
his own pest. 1895 M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 70 Ho I 
hoi ho f Twenty-two— did you ever hear o* sich a tale? 

5 . With Other interjections. 

See also Gee-Zii?/ Heich-hoI Hev-ho! Holla /«?/ Hollo 
hot O HO ! Oh ho I So ho I Wa ho 1 What ho I Wo ho ! 
Yo HO ! etc. ■ 

1792 Ch. Smith Desittond II. 43 Hohoop, hohoop, New- 
minster, it is time to go, my lad — come, let us be off. 
1821 Blackiv. Mag. X. 33/1 Ho, spy I is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 2879 Marzials Song, Twickenham Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who's for the ferry? 2892 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner, .uttered his warning,* Ho — Ho — Ho— Hoy 
and each time it felt as if the 1,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

6. Cockney for 0, Oh. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge III. 405 • Ho master, ho mim 1 * 
cried Miggs. . ‘ Ho what a cutting thing it is 
. B. sb, A cry of *ho in any of the prec. senses. 
(Some instances may belong to the next.) 
c 2386 Chaucer Kntls T. i^s An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo (4 MSS. hoo] Til al the noyse of peple was 
ydo. ^2470 Henry Wallace il 26s.Atour the wattir [they] 
led him with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. e 1480 Crt, of Love 270 A messenger, .from the king, 
which let commaund anon. Through-out the court to make 
an ho and cry. 1533 Bellenden ZiV>’ 1. (1822) 50 (Juhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, wamit the 
Albanis to here the kingls condoun. 1600 Shaks. A. K. L. 
v. iii. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

Ho, int.'i- and sh? Also 4-6 hoo, 6 hoa, 6-7 
hoe. OF. ho halt I stop !] 

i*A. *';//. A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. To say or cry ho : to stay, cease, check one- 
self. ^ Obs. (It is often impossible to separate the 
inter], from the imperative of Ho v?') 

X3-. Gkcu. 4r Gr. Knt. 2330 ])er-fore, beade, now bool 


£^1386 Chaucer Hnl.’s T. 848 This due. .pulled out a swerd 
and cride hoo, Naiaoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. 1390 Gower II. zoi’Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive^ till he saide ho. 1408 in Rymer Fadera 
VIII. 540 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, 
scilicet, Ho, Ho, Ho (quod cst) Cessate, Cessate. Cessate. 
c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Mannersly^-jdl F ij b,' The sacke 
without bottome wliich neuer can say noo \riine gape for 
moo]. 2S3S Coverdale Prov. xxx. 15 There^ be thre thinges 
that ore neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo. 
2577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinsbed (2587) II, 26/^2 
They would not crie hoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. x63i‘R. YL. Arraignm, Whole Creature 
xiii. § I. 17s To satisfie this alt-devouring Minotaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an animal to stop or stand still. 

1828 Webster, Ho, a word used by teamsters in stopping 
their teams . . This word is pronounced also whS, or hwd. 
1894 A. jf. Stuart-Wortley Grouse iii Many a one [dog] is 
spoilt by being so used to the sign and the ejaculation of 
* no 1* that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady unless he hears it. Ibid, xrs The keeper, .sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and * Ho !* he shouts. 

B, jb. Cessation, halt, pause, intermission; limit. 
Wiihouten ho, without stopping, straight on ; no 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit; ctit cf all ho, oat of 
all bounds of moderation. Obs. OT dial. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus tv 2034 (1083) J>an gan he telle 
his wo, But was endeles with-outen ho [v.r. hoo]. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace vi. 406 To the herrold [he] said syne 
with outyn ho. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo bytwene them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure. riS9o. Greene Fr. Bacon xii. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresingfield once out of all hoe. 
*597 Bruce Let. in ^Yod^ow Life (1843) 167 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course, 1684 Littleton Lat. Diet., To have no ho, moduvi 
ienere nullutn. Ibid., Out of all ho, immodici. 1711 Swift 
Jml. to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 135 When your tongue 
runs, there’s no ho with j'ou. 1818 Todd s. v., Mr, Malone 
[d. 1812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is r\oko 
with him, i.e. he knows no bounds. 1828 Craven Dm/.,s.v. 
There is * no ho with him*, he Is not to be restrained. 

Ho, inil^ A sailor’s cry in heaving or hauling : 
see Heave ho ; also How int. 

Ho, rare. £f. Ho intf : cf. ON. hSa ' to 
shout ho ! or hoy ! * (Vigf.)] intr. To cry * ho’. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 61 But been (v. rr. heon, howen 
howlen] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go ]>ennes. 
1644 (juARLES ShePh. Orae, iv, N Ho, Shepheard, ho. 
P. I prithee leave thy hoing. 

+ Ho, V?- Obs. Also 5-4 hoo. [f. Ho intf-, 
taken as the imperative of a vb.] inir. To cease, 
stop, pause, 

■ , *390 Gower Conf. HI. X03 Till that men comen to the 

f ates Of paradis, and there ho. a 2400-50 Alexander 2835 
or-H boo with hi hautes & blue vnbemed witUs. 24.. m 
ArekasoL LIV. i. 166/184 Here of herbys wul y ho. c 2430 
Pol. Rel. 4 Z. Poems Whanne hou art taujt hat ]^u 
schuldist noo Of sweenng. ^2500 Maid Etnlyn 412 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 96 Naye there do I ho. 

Ho (hd«), Z /.3 dial. [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogian, ME. hoje, hoxvex see How, Howe 
V. Cf. Hoe j^. 3 ] intr. To care, be anxious, long. 

2787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Ho. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks. 1847-78 Halliwell, Ho .. to 
long for anything ; to be careful and anxious. West, 2874 
T. Hardy Madding Croivd IL 289 To ho and banker after 
thik woman, Isle of Wight Gloss., Ho. i^B&Berksh. 

Gloss., Ho, to long for ; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs, f. He pron., HoWjM^ho; var, Heo, H i 
prons. Obs., O adv., ever ; see also Hose. 

■ IlHoactzin, Jloat2dn(hm»im*ktsin,honi?e’tsin). 
Also hoazin, [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the * harsh grating hiss which is the voice 
of the bird.] A remarkable bird, Opisthocovtus 
hoazin, or 0. crislatus, native of tropical America, 
considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Heteromorphx. 

x66i Lovell 4 Jl/m. Intrt^. 5 Birds, which 

are .. exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestrially as .. hoaclzio .. boactlj, heatototU 
2678 Ray Willughby's OrttUh. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoaetzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
27^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoacizin, a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call’d by our Sea-tnen, the Snake-eater of America. 2889 
Athenxum 2 Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited^ specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin . . from. . British Guiana. 
2893 Westrn. Gas. 27 Nov. 7^1 Dr. Dowdier Sharpe . . men- 
tioned the hoatzin or^ reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers ; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of 'their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest, 

Hoage,obs.f. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. Hoaky, 
var. of Hockey 1, harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Hold. Hoale, obs. f. Hole, Whole. Hoam, 
dial. var. of Home, 

' i* Hoaming,///. Obs. or dial. Origin and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e. g. 
1670, 1674, 2690, 1701, etc.) has been conjectured bj* many 
to be a misprint or error, and was altered by Scott in his 
2nd. ed. (1821) to foaming', others conjecture coatningiox 
eonthing. But hoaming is supported by the Echard quot. 
(unless the expression was merely ti^en from Dryden). 
Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons 
doubtful: cf. Home r*. Richardson understands it as * a 
humming or booming Cf. also Loom tv (lo mow). 

I 1670 DRYD7.s&DAVtNANT f'euL WhataSea 


comes in. Must. A hoaming Sea ! we shall have foul 
weather. 2^ Ech.kud Plautus, Fudens 164 Now ‘tis such 
a hoaming Sea, we’ve little hopes o’ Sport; and except we 
light o) some Shell-Fish [etc.]. [Cf. x8^5 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 

* The tide comes hoaming in *, flowing in. See Heeaming 
{Heeatning or Vamming, aiming home^\’ard).l 

Hoaii, -e,Hoap0,obs. ff. Hone j^.and v., Hope. 

• Hoar (ho^i), a. and sb. Forms: a. i hdr, 3-5 
hor, (3-4 heor, 4 hoer), 4-5 hoor, 4-7 here, 
6 Sc. hoir, 6-7 hoare, (whore), 6- hoar. 
jtorth. and Se. 4-6 har, hare, 5-6 hair, -e, 6 hayr. 
7. 3 hrer, 4-5 heer. [OE. hdr= OHG. hh- ‘ old *, 
hence ‘venerable, august’ (mod.G. hehr august, 
stately), ON. hdr-r hoary, old OTeut. *hairo-z, 
visually referred to an OTeut. pre-Teut Hoi- 
to shine.] 

A. adj. 1 . Grey-haired with age ; venerable. 

a. Beowulp [Z.) 1307 pa was frod cyning, har hildc-rinc, 
on hreon mode, e 2290 St. Brandan 265 In S. Eng. Leg. I, 
226 A fair old man and swipe hor. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XVI. 273 panne mette I with a man .. As hore \v.rr. boor, 
hoer, heor] as an haweihome. C1386 Chaucer ilivrf//, T. 
220, I feele me nowhere hoor but on myn heed. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur ii. xvii. An old ‘hore gentylman. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 2725 Pope Odyss. viii. 212 A countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age. 1847 Loncf. Ev. 1. Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks .. Stand like harpers hoar, with 
beards that rest on their bosoms. 2882 Jefferies Wood 
Magic IL iv. loS A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

<21400-50 Alexander ‘Behalds now’, quod pis 
hare man, 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 66x, 1 was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 


2 . Of colour; Grey, greyish white. 

a. esp. Ofthehair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

a. c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 368/66 His herd is long and sld 
i-nouj, and sum-del hor a-mong. Sir Eemmb. 2580 

A1 for elde ys hor jjyn her. 2382 [see Hoarhead], 2398 
Trbvisa Barth, De P. F. v. iii. (1495) 108 Thei haue soone 
hoore heeres, 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 The heere 
of his bed was whore. 2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. ii. (1882) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 2612 
Bible Isa. xlvi. 4 Euen to hoare haires will 1 cary you. 
2652 T. Hodges Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave wth blood. 2798 Coleridge 
Anc. Alar. vii. xxiy. Whose beard with age is hoar. 2820 
Keats Isabella xlviii, So she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 

p. fx34o Cursor M. 5313 (Fairf.) His berde was side, his 
heued hare. 2523 Douglas dEneis ix. x. 52 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hedis ba>T. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened ; see Hoab-erost. 

a. a iooo Andreas 2260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare htld- 
stapan. 2^77 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm, (1659) 55 As 
it sbeweth in Ice and Frosts bore. 15B3 Stanyhurst Astteis 
2v. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 2^96 
Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed htle 
drops which doe the morne adore. 2785 Burns Vision ji. 
xiv. When the North his fleecy store Drove thro’ the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar Struck iby young eye. 

p. ei45o Henryson Mor. Fab. 56 Both hill ana holt 
hailled with ftosles hair. 25x3 Douglas eEneis vii. Prol. 
42 With frostis baire ourfret the feiidis standis. 

c. Of colour simply. 

<2900 Cynewulf yudith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
byrnan. a 1000 Wanderer 82 in Exeter £k., Sumne se 
hara wulf deaSe gedaslde. a 2000 Boetk. Aletr. v, 25 Of 
clife harum. 23.. K. Alts. 5031 Hi ben hore al so a wolf, 
2552 Huloet, Hore, or wbyle graye, caniis. 2572 Bosse- 
\\s.vv Amtone u. ^b, The Pellicane feruentlye loueth her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face, Thomson Summer 

260Z Island of bliss L.all assaults Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 28x2 J. Wilson Isle of Palms iii. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems 1. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

f 3 . Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking' a 
boundary line. Obs. Hence in many place-names. 
See also Hoar-stone. 


The meaning may have been 'grey'simply,orv.’ith lichen, 
and so ‘ grey with age ‘ old, ancient *. oome have conjec- 
tured however (see Archseolcgia XXV. 33) that hoar * by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station 

994 in Keinble Cod. Dipl. IJI. 279 Of Sam haran hassle on 
eamhylle middewerde. 999 Ibid. 313 Of San haran stane 
on Sonne haran wlSis. 2005 in Dugdale ATonast. Artgl. 
111.21 Fram Egceanlsa to )am haran wikie. axoj^O.E. 
Ckron. (MS. D) an. 2066 [He] com him to «nes mt 
haran apuldran. 12^ in Archseol. XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Horethome Down, 
Somersetsh., /fiTrr Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hear 
Pcr/tiWarwicksh., I/ormead, Herts., Horridge, Gloucester- 
sh., Harestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Harwood, ScolL, etc. 
See Archxologia XIXV, 30-60.) 

4 . Of trees, woods, or ie like ; Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage ; showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, in the 
alliterative phrase holts hoar, which referred perh^s to 
the grey lichen with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. •• h«a »«d ot 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. . . , , . 

o. 13.. A>/.7^3 0fto^eo]fcMfu^log<!a hun- 

drcth to-geder. a 1400 Isitmbras 167 The flou^ of the 
thome. Up-one those holies hore. e M3o Lvne. Ounfl.DI. 
Knt. 119 In the parte, and in the holies 
Decade: 13= The herbes tt-axe '*3 ‘hei^..Md the medo^ 
become hore. 1590 Spenser F. (?. l he st^opo 

foot of a monntaine hore. 163- Milton L Allegro 55 From 
the side of some hoar hill. Through the high wood Khomg 
shrUL a 1650 Flodden F. ai4 m Percy Folw I. 3=7 Under- 
xieath the holies so whore. 
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az4oo Sir Perc. 230 Fyficne wynter and mare He 
duellede in those holtes hare. £*1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
xxvx. 228 Dat semyd ane hare Wode for to be. 1513 Douglas 
^Eneis x. xiv. 142 This Troiane prynce . . Intil hys stalwart 
stelyt scheild, stikand out Lyke a ha}T wod, the dartis bair 
about a 1540 Murning Maidin 26 And walk among the 
holtis hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. czzos Lay.. 16372 Swulc hit weoren- an hmr wude. 
n 1400-50 Alexander 776 pe holtez of pe beer wode. 

b.' Of things: Greywithage, venerable, ancient. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. n. vii. Argt, Guyon Andes Maraon in 
a delve Sunning his threasure hore. a 1756 Collins PoJ>. 
Superstit. Highlands 142 To that hoar pile, which still its 
ruin shows. 1768 Beattie’ Minstr. 1. xliii, Instructed by 
tradition hoar; 1856 H. C. Adams First ojTyune (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 

.6. White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 
Also Jig. 05 s. exc. dial, 

1544 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1560) Sj, Let them so staqde, 
viiL dayes to putryfye tyll it be hoare, then fry them out. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. 11. iv. 141 An old Hare hoare, 
’and an old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. But 
a Hare that is hoare is too much for a score, when it hoares 
ere it be spent. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas \x. iii. iv, 
Capiaines 431 But the long Journey, we have gone, hath .. 
turn'd our victuals hoar. 1‘ Still in use in Somerset * (Halli- 
well 1847-78).] 

»|* 6. From the use io hoarfrost (sense 2 b) comes 
prob. that of * Cold, nipping’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 

CZ450 Henryson in Bannaiyne Foetus 114 (Jam.) Fra 
hair weddir, and frostis, him to hap. 15x3 Douglas yEueis 
VI. vii. 79 By gousty placis, welsche savorit, mist,- and hair.- 
IHd. VII. Prol. 130 The raornyng bla, wan and har. 

+b. Jig, * Keen, biting, severe’ (Jam.). .SV, Obs. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 61 Houbeit ge think 
my harrand something har. 

f 7 . * Harsh, ungrateful to the ear’ (Jam.). Sc. 

CZ450 Henryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un- 
plesand hoir and hace. Ibid. 445 My cleir voice . . Is rawk 
as ruik, full hiddeous, hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb.i chiefly parasynthetic, as hoar-haired^ 
-locked f Hoar-headed ; also hoar-leprosy, white 
leprosy, elephantiasis; hoar-rime = Hoar-frost ; 
hoar withy, the White-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

etzos Lay. 25845 Heor-lockede wif [cx27S hor-ilockct], 
*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The hajT ryim is ane cald deu, 
the quhilk fallis in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
cird. JS8o Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Chenu, horeheared, 

f ray beared. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. in. 35 This yellow 
laue. Will ..blesse th’ accurst, Make the hoare Leprosie 
ador’d. 1879 Britten & H, Planl-n., Hoar Withy, Pyrtts 
A ria, Hants., from the white under-surface of the leaves. 

B. sb, 1 1 . A grey-haired man. Obs, 

Beowulf iZii 8989 Hares hyrste hixe-lace bseron. 13,. 
JC. Alls. 6753 Sey me now, ye olde bore \ (Mony day is 
seothe ye weore bore), 

2 . Hoariness from age. 

(But in first quot. i>eTh.Jordtore : see For- 10.) 

[f <2x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for hoor 
\Thynne for hore] was whyt as flour.] 1500-20 Dunoar 
Poems Jx'xxv. 59 Quhill store and hore, my jouth devore. 
1796 Burke Lei, Noble Ld. 52 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. 1872 J, G. JMurphy Com, Lev. Introd., 
Now that it is touched with the hoar of a venerable antiquity. 

3 . A white or hoary coating or appearance ; esp, 
hoar-frost, rime. 

1567 Turberv. Epii. Sonn. ^Vks. (1837) 303 The hilles be 
ouerwhelmde with hoare. 1731 iViniePs Thought in Gcntl. 
Mag. (1732), The candy’d rhime and'scattered noar, 1732 
Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) a Mornings when we per- 
ceive a white Hoar and Cobw’ebs upon tne Grass. x886 
T. Hardy Mayor Cnsterbridge 1. i, The thick hoar of dust 
which had accumulated on their shoes and garments. 

•i-b. Canescent hairiness. Obsv 

*SS* Turner Herbal i. B vijb, ^lost ’gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 

+ C.' Mould. Obs. 

*543-67 Thomas//^/. D/c/., the hoare that is scene 

in stale breade. 1597-8 Bp. HALL.S'ai'. iv. i, His golden fleece 
o’ergrown with mouldy hoar. 1686 Plot Staffordsk. 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog ; a thick mist. (?‘Error for Haar.) , 
1846 Worcester, //M r.. (2) thick mist, Loudon. 
tHpar, Obs. Forms: i harian, 4-6 bore, 
5 hoore, 6-8 hoar. [OE. hdrian^ f, har Hoar <z.] 

1. intr. To become hoary or’ grey-haired. 

a xooo Malchus in Shrine (Cockayne) 39 pxt xc ha sceolde 
wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde. rxooo /E ltric 
xxvi. (Z.) 154 Caneo, ic harlje. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, 
50^ Help me, Lord, cr then ich hore. 13.. K. A /is. 1597 
His herd schal hore, his folk schal sterve. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. v. Ixvx. (1495) 184 The beer of the temples 
hoorylh sooner than the other heer. 

b. ’ To grow old ; to become inveterate. 

/11420 H0CCI.EVB Dr 280S Correcte it. .while 

that It is grene, For and it hore, this londe is but loste, ' 

2 . To become mouldy. 

1573 .idr/ 0/ Limning -j To have your 5-nkc to continue 
longe, and not to hore, put therein baysalte. -•’X592 (see 
Hoar a. 5]. *750 W. Ellis Country I husnv. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould. 

3 . Irotis. To make hoaiy or white, to whiten. .In 
qnot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

1591 Sylvester Dk Bartas 1. iii. 344 Hils hoar’d with 
eternall Snowes, 1598 /bid. 11. i. liU Furies 86 Hcav'n .. 
hoarsher head with Snowes. 1607 Shaks. Timo/nv.iu. 155 
Hoare the Flamen, That scold’st against the quality of 
flesh. *747 Gentl. Mag. 242 Hoar’d with stifT’ning frosts. 
Hoard (ho»Jd),5i.» Forms: o. i-4hord,4-6 
hordo,- 5-7 (8 . 5 V.) hoord, 6 hoordo, 7- hoard ; 


P, north. 4 Sc, hwrde, 4-5 (6 Sc.) hurd, 4-7 
hurde, 7- Sc, huird. [OE, hard = OS. hord trea- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OHG., MHG. horif 
ON. hoddj Goth, huzd treasure OTeut. *kosdd^, 
pre-Teut. *kuzdh 6 -\ perh, from *kudhto- pple., 
concealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual i6-i7th c. 
forms hoard, hurdt, Sc.AwiVa’, imply an early length- 
ening of OE. ^ to J as in board, ford ; 'hoard is rare 
before 18th c.] 

1 . An accumulation or collection of anything 
valuable hidden away pr laid by for preservation 
or future use; a stock, -store, esp. of money;- a 
treasure. 

Beowulf wms hord rasod onboren beagahord. 

Ibid 3012 Ac baer »s ma6ma hord. 037 Poem on ./Etlielstan 
10 in O, S. Chron., Hi set campe..land eal^odon, hord and 
hamas. c Ritskzo. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 Nc hydeh cow 
hord in corhe J)sr om and mohba eta)>. a ixoo Ags, Voc. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 337/11 Thesaums,\oxd. c 1200 Ormin 6733 
Rihht all swa summ hord off gold Mang menn xss horde 
deresst. . a 1225 Attcn R, 224 Heo gedercS hord. 'a 13^ 
Cursor M, 22179 For hordes [Gtf/L hurdes] jtzt ar hid 
Sal hall in his lime be kid. ct^ysSc. Leg: Saints, Lau- 
rentius 178 Spere besyly Quhare are he hurdis hat has he. 
^1425 WvNTOUN Cron. vii. xx. 103 Na b^i of |>ame made na 
hurde. . c 1440 Promp.Parv, 246/2 Hoord, tresowre. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N, iv., L 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
seeke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. Table 65 b, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresour. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth v. (1723] 265 This Hoord . . 
that was stowed in the Strata underneath. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 195 While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. {1863) IL iv. iii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered. 1859 Tennyson Enid^s^ Gur hoard is little, 
but our hearts are great. 

b. fig. Said of intangible things treasured or 
valuable, things concealed or kept secret; now 
esf. an amassed stock (of facts, etc.). 

‘ ezgoQ Cynewulf Crist 1055 in Exeier^bk., Se masra dasg 
hreSer-locena hord, heortao gehobtas ealle aety we3, a 1000 
Csdmons Gen. 1602 03 ]>xt breosta hord, gast, ..gangan 
sceolde to godes dome. <rzooo in Mone Gl. 417 Arcana, 
hordas, xeryne. a looo Psalm (Cotton) 1. 28 (Gr.) His synna 
hord selta ontende. c z26oOrmin 22920 So)>fasstnessess hord 
pattall mannkinn birrksekenn. tf23ooCwrfi)r <1/. 19214 Vte 
o f^air halt hertes hord Spedli hai speld gedds word. 1340 
Ayenb.262 Hous .. in huyehen he uader of house woneh, he 
bordofuvrtuesgadereh* ^i44oCapgrave Kath. in. 

1503 God sende vs alle, of vnyte he hord. x6« R. Bolton 
Comf, Aft. Consc. iv. 20 A heavenly hoard efface, good 
conscience, (3ods favour. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 58 To see the 
hoard of huirtan bliss so small. 2805 Wordswv IFaggoner 
IV. X79 A hoard of grievances. 1847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr. xix. (1857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 

+* 2 , The place in which anything is hidden, 
hoarded, or stored up ; a repository ; a hiding- 
place, store ; a treasury. Alsoy^; Obs. 

In the phrase in (or on) hoard, the sense fluctuates between 
the deposit, the repository in which it is stored up, and the 
state or condition of being boarded (sense 3).’ 

a 1200 Moral Ode 259 J>e wreche mon binom bis chte’and 
leide his on hoi-de. 1258 Proclatn. Hen. Ill, We senden 
gew his writ open iseined wih^vre seel to halden a manges 
gew inehord [v.r. tne hord]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, yohannes 
^2 (He] prechit furth ay goddis word, pat he had pleniinsly 
ine hurd. <rx38o Wyclif H^/cs. (x88o) 316 Widnesseofsiche 
clohis IS an hord to hyde synnes. c X3W Chaucer Pars. T, 
F 747 It is the deueles hoord, ther be bideth hym and rcsteth. 
cz4oa Destr, Troy 11539 All my gold .. pat I getyn bane, 
Kepid in hurd, boldyn full long. 2577 HKLLowEsGue/mra's 
Chtvn. 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
x6ix CoTGR., yifr/w, a secret corner, prime hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 22 If the building cannot suffer the 
Chimney to be made even with the upright of the w.t 11, both 
sides may be made up to serve for hoards. [1837 Keichtley 
Hist. Eng. L 29 The Cambrian princes had .. to pay yearly 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and two hundred of silver 
into the hoard or treasury of the ‘ King of London 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 383 The sums which went 
into, andAvhicli, when it was needed, came out of, the hoard 
of the English King. 1883 Green Cong. Eng, 403 The 
‘ Hoard' (not yet Oie ‘Exchequer’) io Ead ward's tirae'was 
settled at Winchester.] 

. 3 . Hoarding up. Obs. 
c 1390 Chaucer Truth 3 For horde hape hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. 

4. Comb., as board^-burg (mod. archaism, for 
OE. hordbur^, treasure 'city ; f hoard - Iioubo, 
treasure-house, treasury {obs.) ; hoard-ward (for 
OE. hordweard), guardian of a hoard, treasurer. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. $02/1 Tresoxvrj’e, erariumiczn 
hoordhowse. 2892 Stopford Brooke E. E. Lit. Hi. 75 The 
hoard-ward knew the voice of a man. 1895 Morris 
17 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, sb.^ Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
rare or Obs. [app. a modern ad: AngloFr./«<n//r 
(see Hurdis, Hurdice) mistaken for a plural of 
*hiird : see the quot from Liber Albtts. ' But cf. 
also obs. F. hourd scaffold (Colgr.), in OF. hurt, 
hoiirt, hourd, palisade, of which hourdis, Hurdis 
wasaderiv.] = Hoarding 
(14x9 Liber Albtts (1859) L 477 Item, qe nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, nautre clo>»surc, soil fait devaunt nulle tenement cn 
Ics hautes rew« ou venelles en la citec {Riley's tnarg. note 
Hoards or palings not to be erected before nousesVJ 1757 
.Act 31 Geo. JI, & 17 g 7 No Builder or other Person, shall 
erect or set up. .in any of the public Streets., any Jfourd or 
Fence, Hull JtnproiK Act, Honls or fences to be 
erected where buildings are taken down. 1836 Smart, 


Hoard, . . a fence enclosing a house and materials wHV 
builders are at work. 1838 F. W. Simms Pub. li'hs. Gi. Brii 
3 The hoard is to consist of uprights six. inches by fouj 
inches scantling. 

Hoard (ho^jd), v. Forms : a, 1 hordian, 3 
(Om.)hordenn, 4 horde, 4 “ 6 hootde,( 6 -whord) 
6.^7 hourd(e, (hord), 6-7 (8 6V.) hoord, 7- hoard; 
P. .SV.and north, 6 hurde, 6-hurd. [OE. hordian 
f, hord Hoard sb.^ (Cf. Goth, huzdjan, OHg! 
gihnrten, MHG. gehurten, MG. gehorden, which 
belong to a different conjugation.)] 

1. trans. To amass and put away (anything vala- 
able) for preservation, security, or future use; to 
treasure up : esp. .money or wealth. 

£-2000 iELFRic Horn. IL 104 Hordia3 eowerne goldhord 
on heofenum. c x*oo Ormin 12281 Grediglig to sammnena 
all & hordenn batt tu winnesst. 2526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. deW. 
1531) 98 b, To nelpe other with them, and not inordynately 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 Palsgr. 588/2 , 1 hou^e,/; 
amasse. Declared in ‘I hoorde*. ' 2535 Coverdale P w. 
xi. 26 Who so hoordelh vp his come, shalbc cursed amonge 
the people. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. b/a/t. v. 35 
Whorded and heaped up. 1 a in Dunbar's Poems 
306 Gif thow hes a benefice, Preiss nevir to hurde the Ums 
gude. 1573 G. Harvey Letierdk. (Camden) 8 He did not 
wel to hord it up. 2583 Stanyhurst ii. (Aib.)6S 

Theere Troian treasur is hurded. ^ 1625 G. Sandys Trav.i'^ 
The Granaries of Joseph: wherein he hoorded corn^ i6« 
A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1B69) 124 Whereof the Rich hide 
and hoard up their wealth. ^2702 Addison Dial. MtdaU 
(1727) 25 Hoording up such pieces of money. 2840 Hood 
Kiluiansegg, Moral, Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold 1 ..Hoarded, 
barter’d, bought and sold. 2878 Jevoks Ft?/. Feew. 
22 If the rich man actually hoards up his money in the form 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 
b. ’ ahsol. 

c 1000 /Elfrxc Horn. I. 66 SeSe hordaS, and nat hwam 
he hit ;;egadera6. ^ a 2300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 (xxxix. 6) 
He hordes, and He wate noght To wham hat he samenes 
oght. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. x, 38 He . . Ne car'd to hoord 
for those whom he did breede. 2842 Tennyson Ulyssti\ 
A savage race, That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. x&te Emerson Cottd. Life, 'Wks. iBohn) 

II. 349 They should own who can adtninister; nottheywho 
hoard and conceal. 

2 . Jig. and iransf. To keep in store, (ierish, 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in the heart). 

1340 Ayenb. 282 pet greate lost pet god hordep andw)1e{> 
to ham pet ouercomep pe aduersetes of pise wordle. niSo 
Wyclif (1880) 321, Crist .. lokyng on Jjc citee..xicpte 
per upon ‘for greet 5)7106 pat it hoordede. is96Sp^'ser 
F. Q, IV, xi. 43 The goodly Barow which doth hoord Great 
heapes of salmons xn his deepe bosome.- 2699 Dryoev 
Ep. to y, Driden 217 You hoard not health for jvur own 
private use ; But on the public spend the rich produce. 
27^ Burke Corr. (1844) HL 129 Revenge will be sm^hereo 
ancf hoarded, 2822 B. Cornwall Miraudola iv. 1, Half of 
the ills we hoard within our hearts Are ills because ve 
hoard them. 2870 Morris Earthly Par, 1. 1. 370. 

- *p 3 . intr, in reflexive or passive sense : To lie 
treasured up, lie hid. 

2567 Turberv, Epit.-fy Soniu Wks. (2837) 300 In comrnoa 
weales what beares'a greater sway Than hidden hale that 
hoordes in haughlie brest ? 

Hoarded (hofjded), ppl, a. [f. Hoard v. ■!■ 
-ED L] Stored up, treasured .up : see the verb. 

2596 Spenser F, Q. iv, ix, 12 Great store of hoorded threa* 
sure. 2607 Shaks. Cor. iv, ii. ix Th’ hoorded plague a th 
Gods requit- your loue 1 ; 2693 S. Hervey in ^ 

yuvenal (^697) 232 Say» Goat. .For whorn thy hoorded hags 
in silence sleep ? 2751 Gray Ode on Spring v. No hive bast 
thou of hoarded sweets, a 2859 Macaulay Hist, Ettg’^'^" 
V. 252 The hoarded ill-humour of six months was s.thoetxt 
to explode. 2887 Spectator, 21- May 684/2 Modern iheoncs 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. . > 

Hoarded, -<z. [f. Hoard sb."^ + -ed^.] Pro- 
vided with a hoard or hoarding. 

1B98 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 The large' ho.'irded enclosure 
before the Royal Exchange. 

Hoarder thooudor). - Forms: i hordere, 3 
-are, 4 , hordyer, 6 border, Sc. hurdar, 0-7 
hoorder, ’j- hoarder, [f. Hoard w. + -sa hj 
1. The keeper of the hoard or treasure ; a 
treasurer; a steward. Also Jig;. Obs. ., 

944 in Kemble Corf. Difl. IV. 280 Dis forward "’f 
with Ordric hordere. rzooo /Elfric Horn. II. *7® 
he his hordere paet glassene fmt syllan Sam biddendan s 
diacone. xx^x O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa past he mo‘o 
setten pmr prior of Clunni & circeweard, & hordere, 
pein. zisja Ayenb. 121 pe't is pe hordyer \>et lokch pe *"1* 
{1876 Frf.eman Norm. Cong. V . xxiv. 434 
‘ Hoarder* was as old as the King’s ‘ hoard .) • ' 

2. (in mod. use) One who hoards or stor^ 
esp. money. (Also with lip.) ■ j • .tnd 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, Vjf 
gadderaris. a 1529 Skelton Image HyPocr . Wks. leO : 
417/2 And yet ye be questors, And hoorde^ vpp 
testers. 1553 Huloet, Border of treasure, abdttor . 

{title-) in N. <5. Q. 3rd Ser. III. i God’sjuslice shewed u^ 
a cruelle border of come. 2691 Locke Leaver. a 

2727 IL 80 Nobody else, but these Hoarders, 
rarthing by this proposed change of our Coin. 

Hasidbk, Spain i, 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged gvi®.'' ' 

1875 Jowett/V<t/o (ed. 2) HI. 202 He. is mean, saving •• 
skinflint, a hoarder. 

'Hoarding (ho®udii)), sh. [f. H9A11D /p-'J 

1 . A temporary fence made of boards inclosi g 
a building while in course of erection or TCpaJ , 
often used for posting bills and advertiscDcn s, 
hence, any boarding on which bills are posted. 

; 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 22^ Iloanhug, an 
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closure of wood about a building, wbile erecting or repair* 
ing. i860 W. Collins White iii. xi. 413 A rough 

hoarding of boards had been knocked up before the vestry 
doorway. 1864 Realm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, or the side of a house ; and woe to that man who, 
being unauthorised, sticks anything thereupon. xZ-fiRrint, 
Trades JmL No. 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoardings. 

2 . Mil, See quot. 1875. 

1865 Kingsley Herew. II. ix. 146 ITiey had thrown up . . 
doubtless overhanging hoardings or scaffolds. 1875 Parker 
Gloss, A rehit.f Hourdy Hoards Hoarding^ boarding used for 
protection. .A term in military architecture for the wooden 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
oat from the surface of the* wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 

Hoarding (h6»*jdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hoard v,"] 

1 . The action of the verb Hoard ; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with up.) 

. ^593 Shaks. 3 Hen, kV, ir. ii. 48 And happy alwayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell. 11x639 W. Whateluy Prototypes in. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hoording is no oppression but good husbandry. 1845 
Ford Handbk, Spain 1. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2 . concr, (//.) That which is hoarded ; money 
laid up. 

1715 South Serjn. IV. 450 All a Man’s Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during his Youth. 1870 Spurgeon Treas, 
Dav. Ps. xlix. 10 Their hoardings are no longer theirs. 

Hoarding, ppl. a. [f. Hoard v, + -ing 2.] 
That hoards : see the verb. 

1595 Shaks. yohn in. iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hoording 
Abbots. 1641 Brome yoviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. 1827 Hood Hero fy Leattder Jxxii, 
And with concealing clay, Like hoarding Avarice locks up 
his eyes. 

Hoare, obs. form of Whore. 
tHoared (hoajd),///. fl. Ohs, [f. Hoar 

1 . Made or grown hoary, 

*557 North Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 120 a/2 My whyte 
heares, and hored bearde. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Auiitie 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing steps creepes in. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 111. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 253, 1 no where hoart yfeel but on mine head [cf. 
Hoar a, x, quot. 1386]. 

2 . Grown mouldy. 

1496 Dives 6* Paup. n. xx, They toke hored brede In 
thcyr scryppes, xjsx Bible (Matthews) yoslu ix. 5 -All their 
prouysyon of breade was dried vp and hored. 

3 . Cofnb.f as hoared'heaiud^ hoar-headed. 

■ XS90 Shaks. Mids, N, ii. i. 107 We see The seasons alter ; 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 
;Hoa‘r*&OSt. Formerly, and- still often, two 
words. [See Hoar a, and Frost pb, 3.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 
dew, white frost. 

c 1*90 Si. Michael 617 in S. Dug. Leg, I, 317 pe hore*forst 
tx'. r. hopforst] cometh ^wane it is so cold pat It freoseth 
a-nyjt, And pe Dev freose a*doneward. 1340 Ayenb. xo% 
The zonne . . wastep pe cloudes and pe hore urostes bl pe 
moreen. 1533 Coverdale Ps. cxlvii. 16 He geueth snowe' 
like woll, Sc scatereth horefrost like ashes. 1644 Z. Boyd 
Card. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1730 -46 Thomson Autumn 1x69 The ^id 
hoar*frost melts before his beam. x88o bliss Braddon ^tst 
as / am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees' wreathed with 
hoar-frost. Jig. 185* Badger Nestorians 1. 243 The hoar* 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon his Idcks. 

aitrib. 1804 .Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape. 

Hence HoaT-frosty a, 

■ X845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa'rliead. [f. Hoar a. + He^ sb."] A hoary 
head ; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also attrib, 
1382 WyclifX*^. xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) ibid., Thou shalt rise vp before the horehed. 
XS74 Hellowes Gueuara's Fanu^ Ep. (1577) 125, I do not 
beleeue that the wisdome lyeth in noreheads, but in olde 
bookes. X830 Tennyson Poems 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny while. 

Hoar-lieadedy O.. [Parasynthetic f. hoar head 
+ -ed 2.] Having the head hoary with age. 
xs6i T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. M iv b, Hore* 
headed and toothlesse. <1x693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. 
xxviii. 227, I sec thee waxing-a little hoar-headed, x88o 
Tennyson Battle of Brttnanburh ix. Hoar-headed hero ! 
Hence Hoar-hea'dedness. 

X574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore- 
headednesse prctendelh wiseaome gotten bylongcxperiencc. 
Hoarhound, another spelling of Horehound. 

• Hoa'rily, adv. [f. Hoart a. •+ -ly 2.] With 
a hoary appearance; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Tra?. II. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam.. whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (hoa’rines).- [f. Hoary <r. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of bein^ hoary : see the adj. 

xS73-8oBARETy(/T'. H 492 Hoarinesse,whitenesseofhaires, 
auncientie. Ibid. ^04 Hoarienesse,vinewednesse. or mould!* 
nesse, comming 01 moisture, for lacke of cleansing. 1399 
Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. ii, His white hairs, they’ll 
betray his hoariness. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxviL 15 
Custom without truth is but hoariness or mouldtness of 
error. 1705 C. Purshall Mech. Atacrocosm 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a Frozen Fog, or 
Hoariness. 1829 Loudon Encycl.^ Plants loox The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1883 Clodd 
Dr. 11. i. 144 Legends sacred with the hoariness of lime. 

' t Hoarish. (h 6 «TiJ), a. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hoary. 


1398 Trevisa De P, R, xvii. xii. (1493) 610 That 

one wormode is grene, that other somdeale horisshe and 
lesse bytter. a 1547 Surrey in Toitelts Misc. (Arb.) 31 
The while and honsh heares, the messengers of age. 

t Hoa'mess. Obs, [f. Hoar a, + -ness.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary; hoariness. 

<1900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 76/21 Canicies^ barnes. 
X382 Wyclif Prov. XX. 29 The dignete of olde men hornesse. 
1398 TREvisA'.ffrtz*M. De P. R. xix. iv. (*495) 862 Thenne is 
whyte colour gendryd as it faryth in snowe in hoore froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 570/13 
Cnniciest hoorenesse. c X450 R, Gloucester's Chroti, (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. ColK Arms) A liteile harenesse bathe 
chaunged sumwhat his colour. 1562 Bolleyn Def. agst. 
Sickness^ Compounds 17a, It kepeth..the hedde from hore- 
nes. ^ 1564 Becon Dent. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. ‘ xp6s-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ hoare* 

nesse, such as is on breade or meate long kept. 

b. A close ^owth of white or grey hairs. 

. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. v. 10 The leaues. .hauing a certaine 
fine horenesse upon them like velucL 


Soarse (ho«Js), Forms: a. ihds, 3-4 hos, 
4-“5 hose, hoos, hoose, (4 hois), 5 hooce; hoce, 
(boost), a-9 dial, hoast; north, and .Sir.4-5 haase, 
base, 5 hayse, 5-6 .SV. hace,'6 hays, hais, (hess). 

4-5 hors, -6, boors, - 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
(bourse)*, 6-7 boarce, (7 boars), 67 hoarse ; Sc, 
8 hers, 8- hearse, 9 herse, hairce, hairse, dial, 
hairah, hearsh. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only in Eiig., but in the other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was hds (ME. hSs^ Sc. kasd)^ 
corresp. to OHG., MHG., OLG. heis^ OS. heSy 
yiXivL.heeSy LG. OTeut. *haisO‘, But beside 
this ME. had hdrSy hoorSy now hoarse^ Sci hairse^ 
hairshy hearsh. Although written evidence for the 
r forms goes back only to <ri40o, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng. hoarse and Sc. hairse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OE. *hdrs beside hds, 

^ The ON. normal repr. of OTeut. *haiso-a would be *k€isSi 
instead of which ON. had kdss, app. to be explained as for 
*hdrs\ — *kairso- (orig. at before r gave d in ON.). The 
OFl. heersch, recorded by Kilian beside heesch, appears to 
go back similarly to an OLG. *heirs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *kairso- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the r subseq. disappeared at different 
times in most of the dialects. The southern Scotch hairsh, 
hearsh. appears to exemplify a frequent Sc. interchange of 
rs and rshy seen e. g. In farccy Jarschy scarccy scairsh, Ersty 
Erschy etc.] 

1 . Rough and deep-sounding, as the voice when 
a.frected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note ; hnsky, croaking, raucous, a. 
Of the voice (of persons or animals). 

a, e xooo iELFRic Cram, xxx. (Z.) Raucus and raucuy 
has. a x2§o Owl 4 Night, 504 pu. .pipest al so doj? a mose 
Mid cokennge mid stefne hose. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 1119 (1x47) With brokyn vois, a! hois iCampsall MS.y 
hoors ; MS,- Gg. 4. 27, hors] for shright. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 248/1 Hoos (AT, hors, P, hoorse), raucus, C1450 
Hcnryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice. .unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Afedulla in Promp. Parv. 248 note, Raucus, 
boost, 1483 Cath, Angl. X77/1 Hase (A, Hayse), raucus. 
1876 Mid'Yorksh. Gloss., .hoarse, 

c X400 Lanfrands Cirtirg. 59 A wood hound . . if 
he.,berke, his vois is fu! hors, c 1450 Trevisds Barth. De 
P. R, XU. xviii. (MS. Bodl.), An hennc.-clokkinge wip an 
horse \ed. 1495 hoarsj voice. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, 

I. ii. (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 Donne 
Anat. World, Progr. Soul (Song of Sorcerers), She feigns 
hewse barkings, but she biteth not 1 1762 Beattie Bat. 
PigmiesSf Cr’a««7oHe [a frog],. mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny, 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. j. iii. His voice was 
hoarse and coarse. • 

b. Of other sounds. (Chiefly 
* 5*3 Douglas JEneis ix, in. 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
[ed. 1710 hcrsjsovod. 1697 Dryden Firg. Past. ix. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Garth Dispetis. vi. 
72 Where with hoars dinn imprison’d tempests rave. 1728 
Pope Dutu:. n. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. • X883 Ouida 
Wanda II. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the rocks, , 

2 . transf. Ha-ving a hoarse voice or sound, a. 
Of persons and animals, or of the vocal organs. 

a. a xooo.iFLFRic Cctlog. in Wr.-Wulcker 90/40 Ic habbe 
sumne cnapan . . eac swilce nu has ys for eyide and 
hreame. c 1330 ^ Tiarf 599 Oftc he criyede, and ofte : 

he ros, So longe that he wox al hos. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter Ixviii. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na marc than 
man may do a base man. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 1513 Douglas AEneis iii. 
Frol. 2x Chyde quhill thair beldis rife, and hais worth hais 
[v.r. hace, r/wrr place, face). x535LYNOESAY5'«/>'re3i5 How- 
belt that 1 am hais fz^. n hess) J am content to beir a bais. 

p. X377 Lancl. P, Pl. H. XVII. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hors [r. rr. hoos, hos] in he throte. 1538 Bale 
Brefe Com. Johi Baptist in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 207, 1 oft 
haue bene horce Cryengc for custqme, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
Vly v. ii. 7 Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
1697 Dryden Virg.Past. 1.25 The hoarse Raven, .croaking. 
1728 Pope Dune, i. 330 The hoarse nation croak’d, * God save 
King Log!* 1786 Xixsscns Earnest Ci^'y Alas! my roupet 
Muse is hearse ! 1826 Miss Mitford in L'EstrangeZr^ ll. 
X.231 Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse a.s a crow. X887 

J. Service Dr. Duguid viL 41 He. .was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly poetic.) 
c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunehe 3j47 Tassay hys home, and 
for to knowe ^Vhethc^ hyt were dere, or horse of .sovne. 
1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. (x8So) 56 With Bagpipe 


HO^-STONE. 

hoarce he hath begonhis Musicke fine. 1667 Milton P. L, 
II. 66r The h^rce Trinacrian shore. 1765 Beattie yudgem. 
Pans cx.xxiii^Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. x87o Dickens E. Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoarse cathedral bell. 

. 3 . quasi-a^z;. = Hoarsely. 

1709 Tatler No. 121 F x He catched Cold, and.. began to 
bark very hoarse. x8o8 Scott Mann. i. Introd. I, Now, 
murmuring hoarse. .An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 
•4. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoarsedhroaied, 
•voiced', b. adverbial, as hoarse-resottnding, etc. 

*59 ® Florio Ital.Dict. To Rdr. A vjb, An vnluckie, hoarce* 
voist . . night-rauen. a 1729 Congreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets ,, And hoarse-resounding drums, 
rt*743 Savage Wks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Hoarse-cchoing 
walls. 179X CowPER Iliad n. 888 The hoarse-threated war. 
1834-48 B. D. Wai-sh Aristcpk.i Clouds 1. iv, The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean’s fountains. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced torrents of doom. 

Hence ‘k Hoa*rseheadr hoarseness. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnesse (A’, 
boshed, P. hoorshede), raucitas. ' 

Soarse, v, [f. prec.] a. intr. To be or be- 
come hoarse, b. tram. To make hoarse. Obs. 
exc. with up (dial, and U.S.). 

ciooo ^Elfric Gram. xxx. (Z.) 190 Raucio, ic hasiftC, 
rausi, rausunt. 1483 Cath, Angl. 177/2 Hase, ravcio. 1629 
T. Adasis Sinner's Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 1. 355 When 
hisvoice is hoarsed. 1877 Bartlett .£?/ c/.rf^;K^/'Iied,4)s.v., 
He’s got a bad cold and is all hoarsed up, x886 S. W. Line. 
Gloss, s. v., I'm hoarst on my chest — hoarst up, a’most. 1897 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5/x My voice seems good when I 
begin, but I very soon * hoarse up 

Hoarsely (hoausU), adv. [f. Hoarse a. + 
-IjY-^.J With a hoarse voice or sound. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparozve 419 The woodhacke, that 
^ngeth chur Horsly, as he had the mur. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia iii. (1590) 280 His words .. slowly and hoarcely 

f ironounced. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. over Death 
vit, The .. waters hoarsely groan, cjjzo Tickell Imit. 
Proph. Nereus 44 While hoarsely he demands the fight. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. i. 715, I heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. X883 Mrs. 0 \.\vhkut Ladies LindoresW. 
300 ' Sit down ’, he said, hoarsely, ‘ and I will tell you 

Hoarsen (h 69 *js‘n), v. [f. Hoarse <i. -i-“En 5 .] 
1 . tram. To make hoarse. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) V. vii. 79, I shall be 
obliged to hoarsen my voice, and roughen my character. 
x88x Palcravb Vis. Eng, Tenver of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch’d, x886 Barinc-Gould Gold, 
Feather i, Ihe sore throat . . hoarsened her voice. 

2 . intr. To become hoarse; to sound hoarsely. 
1798 Landor Gebirsw. 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens. 
x8^ Hall Caine Manxman 435 His voice had hoarsened. 
Hence Hoarsened ppl. a, 

1708 Landor Cehir i. 135 ,To tune afresh the hoaniened 
reed. 1876 (3 eo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xl, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone. 

Hoarseness (bo.-jsnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

o. cxooo iELFRic Voc. in Wr.-WuTcker 1x3/1 Rancedo, 
hasnys. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1. vil (Rolls) I. xi My bareyn 
speche, hosnes and snochynge. rx44o Promp, Parv, 248/2 
Hooshbde or hoosnesse 1x499 Pynson, hoorsnesse). 1483 
Cath. Angl. 177/2 An Ha.senes, rancedo, raucitas. 

R. 1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 
of voyce. Ibid. vii. xxvii. 242 Horsnes and letiyng of the 
voyce. 1589 CocAN Haven^Healtk ccxvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine . . bindeth the belly and makelh hoarsenessc. 1648 
Huntitig- 0/ Fox 10 They (even to hoarsnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer book. 1732 ARnuTHNOT/?«/« 0/ Diet 
J. 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1885 
Manck. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr. Reeves sang ..without the 
slightest trace of hoarseness. 

tHoaTsy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hoabse a. + -V : 
cf. hoary.'] = Hoakse. 

1570 Levins Manip, 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar>stone. Forms: 1 hdr stdn, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-,' 7 hoore-, 9 hoar-stone, Sc. hair-, 
harestane. [In OE. two words : see Hoar and 
Stone.] 

1 . lit. A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (?an an- 
cient stone grey with lichen). 

Beowulf (Z.) S87 He under hame stan, mhcliuges beam. 
Ibid. 2745 Nu 5u lungre geong hord sceawian under h.arne 
Stan. 971 Blickl, Horn. 209 He Jjsr jeseah ofer 3xm 
wslere sumne harne stan. 

2 . Spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
boundary line ; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
stone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of yEihelwulf in 0 . E. Texts 434 Donon on 
5one healdan we? wi6 huiian stanes, 5onon to 0sm beorse 
6e mon hateS at Sasm holne, Sonon an haran stan. a leoo 
in Hentinfs Chariulary (1723) 348 Of gNtinges arwylme on 
norSdene on bon® grenan weg, H^n] on pane haran sian, of 
6am haran stane andlang grenan weges on scepe cHf. ? c 1193 
in Arehceol. (1832) XXV. 55 Unam scilicet subIc Harestan, 
1298 Ibid., Et sic directe usque le Horeston inTwychmyide 
Grene. x30o/^/</. 58 Ad Haresteineset sicus<^ead yep®- 
dale. 2503 in Heame yohamtis Clastoniensh 

303 Inter Dominium de Andresey & Dominium deSiocse 

Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone, a aSjx^W. . 

Archxol. (1832) XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is 

nothing more than the stone of memonal or _ » . 

scribing the boundary of property- x849 • • .*; j 

Eng. 1:52 note, Artificial or natural stone posw are irnplied 

by the constantly recurring haran **^*^^®. Jl 

hbary or grey stones. 1851 D- Wilson Preh.A^n ^£63)11. 

IV. vii. 375 Hoare-stOnes, or landmarks of the fifth 

b. An ancient stone associated with some c\ ent or 
tradition ; a stone of memorial ; a standing stone. 
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1666 In Heame /?. Bnmne's Chron. (1810) 472 A stone of 
8 foot high above ground.. It is now called, in the full of 
the raouUi, hoore*stone, according to the dialect of Sommer- 
.sett. 1808 Scott Marnz. iv, xxv.*nf»/^. The royal standard 
is traditionally smd to have been displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now. built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high-way leading tOT^ards Braid. 1812 ArchsoU 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, has been long 
known in that County, by the name of the Hoar Stone. 
<zx83x W. Hamper in ArchsoL (1832) XXV. 25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillars or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called Hoar- 
Stones,. \zv Scotland.. 1851 D. Wilson 
Ann. QoThe Hare Stane on thePorough Moor of Edinburgh. 
Ibid. (1863) I.v, 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial. 

C. Hence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in Archxolo^a (1832) XXV, 52. 

Soary (hos’ri}, a. Also 6-7 hory, (6 hoory, 
horie,heorye). [A late formation (i6lhc.) from 
Hoar a. or -f--T : cf dusky ^ haughty ^ vasty ^ 

1. _Of the hair, head, or beard: Grey or white 
with age. 

1530 Palscr. 315/2 Hoory as a man or beestes heare is, 
c/ianen. a 1547 Surrey Carelesse man in TotteWs Misc. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are powdred 
in her hedde ? x6xx Bible Lev. xbc. 32 Thou shaU rise vp be- 
fore the hoary head. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xi.Y, Veterans 
..Whose helmets press’d their hoary hair. x88s R. Buchanan 
Annan IVater i, With hoary bushy eyebrows. 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-haired. 

1573-80 Barct Alv. H 486 To ^vaxe Hoarie, or white 

headed, incanesco. 168* Dryden Mae FI, xo6 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared, 1738 Glover Leonidas i. 55 
Her sons, her matrons and her hoary sires. x868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. II. viii. 186 Men like the hoary sinner .. in- 
stinctively saw in him the destined enemy of his kind. 

c. Ancient ; venerable from age, time-honoured. 

1609 Dekker Gulls Home~bk. (18x2) 25 Venerable father 

of ancient, and therefore ho^ customs. 1630 Prynne Anti- 
Arntm. 238 Hoarie English Antiquities. X78x Cowper 
Expcst. 596 Windsor’.^ hoary towers. 1852 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. III. xviii. 232 A hoary and most remote antiquity, 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. x Bom on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary rehateth, 

2 . Of colour : Grey, greyish white. 

1573-80 Baret/^/z/, H 493 A hoarie frost, catia frutna, 
1579 ^iPENSER SJieph, Cal. Feb, 70 Clothed with cold, and 
hoarj’Wi'th frost. 1667 Milton ”/*. L, 11. 891 The secrets 
of the hoarie deep, x6w Dryden Virg. Georg, n. i68 With 
Ethiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood. 17S4 Cowper Task 
HI. 830 Winter’s hoarj’ wing. 1809 Heber Europe 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G, Macdonald Pkantastes L 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary in the moon, 

+ 3 . Mouldy, musty ; corrupt. Obs, 

Ferh. in some instances confused with hory\ filthy. 

1530 Palscr. 3x5/2 Hooiy as meate that is kepte to longe, 
Jieury» 1567 tr. JEl/rids Let, to Bp. Wulsine in Brady 
Clavis Cal. (xSzsl I. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell.. 
all the Yere for Syke Men,— But they do greatlye amysse, 
by cause it u’axeth Heorj’c. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie.moulded bread. 1693 Evelyn 4 * Quint, 
Compl, Card, Diet., Musty, Mouldy, or Hoary Dung. 

4 . Bot, and Entom, Covered ynth short dense 
white or whitish hairs ; canescent. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal t. vil. § x. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. x668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv, § 6. 112 
That whose leaves are bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (^. 3) III. 725 Whole plant hoarj' 
with a dense cottony substance. 1870 Hooker Flora 
eS Perennial hoary herbs. 

b. Hence used to designate species of plants 
and animals so clothed ; often rendering L. canusj 
incajtusy etc. : as Hoary Alder, Creeper, Mullein, 
Stock, etc. 

x8xx Shaw 'VIII. 261 Hoarj* Creeper, Certhia canes- 
c^ffj..bill stout and black. 1829 Sir J. Richardson 
Bor.-Amer. 1 . 150 Hoarj- marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly on the chest and shoulders, where it is hoary. X84X 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It, 1 st. HI. 314 Tlie white willow/ and 
the common and hoar>» alder, form thickets. 

6. Comb. 2.. parasynthetic, as /ica/j-ifafei/, ^a-' 
ihered^ -haired, -headed, -herbaged. -vested, etc. ; b. 
w-ith another adj., as hoary-pubescent, etc. 

X5^ B. JoxsoN Ev, Man In Hum. iv. viii, This hoarie- 
headed letcher, this old goat. 1771 Wesley ll'ks. (1872) V. 
61 When he is old and hoarj’-haired. 1797 T, Pakk Sonn. 
8 Classic Eton’s hoary.vested towers. xSxx Don Card, 
Diet. I. xvii, Hoary-Pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface. Ibid., Hoary-vUlous, 
covered with white villi. X847 W. E, Steele Field Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson 293 
There musing sat the hoaiy-headed Earh 1876 Blackic 
Sonrs Relig. «V Life xx A hoarj’-dated Patriarch pedigree. 

Hoase, obs. form of Hoarse, Hose. 

Hoast (h^st), north, dial. Forms: 

[i bwdsta], 4-9 host, 5, 9 dial, boost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7— boost, (haust, 9 hoarst). [The 
OE. hwSsta is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern word (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. hSste cough = OLG. *h6sto 
(MLG. hSste, MDu. hoeste, hoest, LG. boost, hC>st, 
Hu. hoest), OHG. huosto (MHG. huoste, Ger. 

OTeut. *h‘ivSston-y f.a root ^hwds- (whence 
OE, hwhan i—^hsoSsjan to wheeze), pre-Teut. 
*kwps^^ kds - ; cf. Skr. has to cough. 

It is possible that OE. kzotlsta may has'C survived dialec- 
tally; some writers refer to n dial, form, ^'hoost, which 
w*ould be its representative \ and this, as in svho, rvhoe>p, 
might become Iwoit, whence mod- Sliropshire ^eost.'] 

A cough. In some Eng. dialects used only of 
cattle. 


[cxooo in Wr.-Wuleker 277/27 Tussis, hwosta.] <xx3oo 
Cursor AI. 534 AIs aand Tvith h(»t in brest is spred. <rx440 
Promp, Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe {pther MSS, host. . 
boost), tussis. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 708/2 Hec tussis, 
the host, c 1500 [see Hu'Es].. a 15x0 Douglas K. Hart ii. 
455 Heldwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy, maid grit pay. 1562 
Turner Herbal w, 34 Mastik is goc^ .. for an old host or 
coughe. a 1605 Montgomerie Flytingm. Pohvart 302 The 
hunger, the Imt-ill, and the hoist still thee bald. 1622 Course 
Cemformtiie 117 (Jam.) He that can swallow a camel, .with- 
out an hoast. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 60 
(Jam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 1674 Ray N. C. IFords 24 An Haust 
or Hoste, a Dry Cough. x688 R. Holme Arsnoury 11. 172/x 
The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Inward Disease in Cows. 1773 Epitaph in Spectator 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cauld and a sair host, He died 
upon the Yorkshire coast. 1803 Med, JmU X. 217 A great 
number of cats in Shrewsbury became seized with what is 
commonly called the Hoost. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish ii. 
(D.), I gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hoist, a cough. X863 Mrs. Gaskell 
SylvilCs L. xxiv. I’ll make him a treacle-posset ; it’s 
a famous thing for keeping offhoasts. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsk. Word-hk., Hoost [cost], a cough : said of cattle. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoast, Hoist, a cough. 

SCoast, V, Chiefly north, dial. Forms ; [i 
hwdstanj, 5-9 boat. (6 boyst, 9 hoist), 8- boast, 
{^dial, huist). [ 01 ^ hwSstan = OLG. '^hbstbit 
(MLG. hdsten, MDu. hoesten), OHG. huostSn 
(MHG. huosten, Ger. husten), ON. hdsta (S\v. 
hosta, Da. hoste), f. the sb. : see prec. The exist- 
ing northern word (known only from 15th c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside hoast, Sc. has 
also the form huist, going back to hosi.’^ 

1 , intr. To cough. 

[c xooo Sax. Leeehd. II. 258, & hwostaS bwosaS] ge- 

lome.] CX440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Hostyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowghyn,. 1483 190/1 To Host, tussire. 

1619 Life 4 - Death P. Sintsone (1845) 100 He hosted con- 
tinually to his death, rxysom Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) 
II. 250 He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang. 17^ 
A Macinnes in Scots Afag. (1753) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and boasted, a 1825 Forby Foe. £. 
Anglia, Hoist, to cough. 1885 Queen 31 Jan. xii 'Hiat 
hobbling 'hosting* old woman who asks for human charity. 

2 . trans. To cough up or out. Also Jig, 

1508 Dunbar Tua Alariit Wemcn 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewrae. 15x3 Douglas i.xoThe 

t.atyn pepyll.. hostit owt full clcyr, Deip from thar brestls 
the hard sorow smart. 1583 Leg. Bp. Si, Androis 146^ In 
Sat. Poems Ref. He hosted thairahude full fra him. 
1786 Burns Irillie Chalmers v. And host up some palaver, 
Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (h^tt*stm«n). Also 6 bost-e, ost-, 
7 oast-, 7-8 host-, [f. host, oste, in sense * stranger, 
guest * ; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger wth the words 
‘Welcome my oste*.] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of receiving strangers (called * hosts * or 
' oasts ’) who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty ; in later times, 
they controlled the selling and exportation of coal ; 
noWjthey merely form the premier civic corporation, 
15x8 Alerch, Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) si The act for the 
ostmen that byes any merebaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 
presented to the Master of the Feloship. 1623-4 Act 21 
Jos, I, c. 3 § 12 Any..Privilcdge heretofore claymed..by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fratemitie commonlie 
cxilled Hoastmen, for. .the selling, canying, lading. .vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Seacoles, Slonecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver o( Tyne. 1739 
Eng. Reasons Adv. PriceCoals-^xT^^ HostmenorFittersat 
Newcastle are an incor^rated Company. 1789 Brand /fiV. 
Newcastle 1 1 . 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen bad existed 
as a gmld or fraternity in the totvn of New’castle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 2864 Reader 697 Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman's son, who ran away w’ith Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who ivas afterwards known as l^rd Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss. s.v.. The term hoastman has long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or * en- 
j;rosser* of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation . .The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Newcastle, and elec-’ 
lion to its membership is a muw coveted honour, 

Hoastrie, vxlt, of Hostby Obs, Hoat, obs. 
form of Hot, Hoatzin: see Hoactzik, 

Hoas (hdaks), v, [Appears shortly before 1 800 ; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hocus v. 

This origin suits sense and form, but there is no direct 
evidence^of connexion, and i8tb c. quotations for Hocus v, 
are wanting : see that word.) 

trans. To deceive or take in by inducing to be- 
lieve an amusing or mischievous fabrication or 
fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 

x796pR0SE Diet, Vulg. T,, Hoaxing, bantering, ridiculing. 
Hoaxing a quiz; joking an odd fellow. University wil 
xBoo Centl, Alag. LXX, 947 Hoax, Hoxe, or Coaxe, a u-ord 
much in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation- 
Xhe word is borrowed from the kennel. 2805 Sporting 
Afag. XXVI, 128 He would not be hoaxed any more. 2829 
»V. Leigh Let. to G, To^vnsend Zj Eilherlhesialesman was 
hoaxing you, or the exile the statesman. 2869 Trollope 
He knew etc xviii. (1878) xoo 'ITic people who bring you 
news have probably hoax^ you.- 
alsol. XM4 h\K&,^Ai.votiTi Baby's Grandmother \ 1 , 

My word I Bertha, 5*00 arc hoaxing. 


Hence Hoaxing vbl. sl>. and ppl. a. 
x8o8 J, P. Malcoui ATattn. tf Cust. Lond, 213 Conlririn» 
wonderful stories for the publick . . This waggery has 
cently received the elegant term of hoaxing. 2815 Sixteen 
4- Sixty 1. iii, Out of my presence, you hoa,xing \xudp 
rake-hell ! 1834 Lytton PHgr. Rhine xii. 143 You know 
..hoaxing is a lashionable amusement among the great. 
Hoax (hooks), sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
hoaxing ; a humorous or mischievons deception, 
xisnally taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitions or erroneous, told in such a manner 
as to impose upon the credulity of the victim. 

x8o8 Sporting Mag. XXXIl. X04 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 1814 Stock Exch. Laid Opeti 20 The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchangi 
18x5 Sixteen 4- Sixty 11. iii, In spile of your hoax of the 
Bath Doctor. 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 382 Havjng 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in England 
vulgarly called a hoax) on the Mayor. 1855 Macauiav 
Hist. Eng. x-xi. IV. 613 It is difficult to l>elieve that a 
Prince, .would have been scared by so silly a hoax. 1876 
Holland Sri>. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which manufactured 
hoaxes and vended them for news. 

b. concf'etely. One who is a deception, ‘a fraud*. 
2869 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Oldtown xxiv. (1870) 363 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it but her at- 
tractive soul-case. 


Hoasee (h^uksz*)* [f* Hoax v, + -ee.] One 
who is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

2840 Ne 7 v Alonihly Afag. LIX. 277 Lynchpynne ..was 
enjoying the miseries ofthehoaxee immensely. x86o 
Alag. 1 . 219 Perhaps a hoax must be a deception supported 
by evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to understand. 

Hoaser (hdu*ks 9 i). [f. Hoax v . + -eb ^,] One 
who hoaxes. 

28x4 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxers 
got. 2889 spectator 16 Nov., Spite of his mercilessness as 
a hoaxer . . Sothern was personally a very . . kind-hearted mao. 

Hoa*xical, a. [f. Hoax sb. + -10 ^ -al.] Of 
the nature of a hoax. 


2819 Blackrw. Alag. IV, 564 Its want of unity, and there- 
fore use . . its hoaxteal hodge-podging. 

Hoay, int . ; see Hoy, Hoazin : see Hoactzik. 
Hob (bpb), Also 4-6 hobbe. [A familiar 
by-form of = Robin, Robert: cf. the parallel 
Hodge, Hick, for Roger, Richard, with H for R; 
also Dob, Dobbin, and Dick with initial D.] 

1 . A familiar or rustic variation of the Cbristitm 
name Robert or Robin. Hence formerly a generic 
name for : A rustic, a clown. Cf. Hodge. 

c 2325 Pol, Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Hobbe [=Sire 
Robert the Bruytx] in the mures jongetn, For le come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 23M Lancl. Rich, RedeUs\, 
90 Oker hobbis je hadden of nurlewaynis kynne. iS 49 
Chaloner Erasm, on Folly D ij b, The rudest hobbe that 
male be piked from the plough, 1573 Tussbr Hyd . ys * 


26x2 SrEED Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) xixs Hob, DiC| 
and Hie (meaning the Rustickes). 2682 AVtv Kevn fr. 
Bedlam 11 More fitter for the Country Hobs. tgJiSavnt 
5 And Priests wth Hob go Snacks and share the bield. 
Brockett, .also a clown ; contracted from Robin. 

2 . = Robin - Goodfellow or Puck ; a hobgoblin, 
sprite, elf.- (See also Hob-thbush.) 

c 2460 Tcmmeley ATyst. (E. E. T. S.) ii. 297 Whi, who is 
that hob ouer the wall? we I who was that that pj^wa so 
small? 2559 Alirr. Afag., Owen Gtendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered by an Hob. ‘ cxsBo J. Jeffere Bugbean m- 
xii. in Archiv Stud. Neu, Spr, (1897), Puckes, puckercis, 
hob howlard .. and Robin Good-felow. « 2625 Flet^eR 
Alons. Thomas iv.’vx, From elves, hobs, 'and fairies,^ 3 ’t 
trouble our dairies, .Defend us, good Heaven I 
TON Nymphidia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they “OUbtw 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them. 189^ 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 65 If there was a ‘weight oi 
work ’ craving to be done . . Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue. . 

b. Phr. To play hob ; to ‘play the deril > >''orK 
mischief. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 2x3 . 1 need not say 
that the cold metal played hob with the tinkers. 

3 . A name for the male ferret. Also hohferrti. 

2688 R, Holme Annoury ii. 136/1 The male .. Ferr«t [isj 

the Hob. 2882 IK IFore. Gloss., Hob ferret, a male ferret. 
[In Staffordshire the male of a ferret is called ‘ the no 1 
the female * the giir.) 

• 4 . attrib, and Comb. *f* hob-olunch, a nisUCr 
boor; Hob Collingwood (seequot.); bob-ferry 
(sees); bob-lantem (y\so hobly-lant^)it^^y^‘^ 
o*-the-wisp ; hob-like rustic, clownish, boonsn- 
f hoblob, a rustic, clown: see Lon. .. t. a r 
2578 Whetstone nnd Pi. Promos ff Cass. in. 
What,hytest thou,*Jiobclunch? John. Yea, tbaichull 
punch. 1829 Brockett, *Hob Collingtvood • . , 

hearts at whist; considered by old ladies an 
2825-80 Jamieson, Hob CoUimvood, the name given to 
four of Hearts at whist, Teviotd{ale\. *^7'^°Hali4^_, 
Hobby.lanthom, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a « 
lantern. Far. dial, 2611 Cotcr., rude .. ho ' 

lumpish, loblike. 2583 Stanyxiurst jEneis \\\ (ArtM 
Foorth with thee rustical *hob!obs. 2599 NasuB L(o 
S tujfe 8 The draffc of the cartcrly Hoblobs. ' . 

Hob, [Origin obscure: perhaps more worn 

than one. Cf. Hub,] . 

1 . (Formerly also huh^ In a fire-place, the pan 
of the casing having a surface level with the top 
of the grate. - . 


HOB. 


315 


HOBBLE. 


• In its simplest form it appears tohave been a bos.s or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the ‘back of the chimney' or 
‘grate'; afterwards, the brick or stone back'and sides of 
a grate ; now, usually, the iron-plated side.s of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

15x1 Nottingham Rcc. III. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 Subflet Countrie Farms i. xii. 54 
Soot taken off from the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N.C^ Words 26 Hoh, the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Brand 
Pop. Antiq. (1813) II. 243 note^ Ordering their cupfuls to be 

§ laced on the Hob of the Grate. x8oi Trans. Soc. Arts 
IIX.325 The hobbs.. project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia^ Hoby Hub.. 
2. The flat ends of a kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses, .and still more m the cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made against a hob of clay. 

2 . A (ronnded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games ; esp. one of tlie iron pins used in 
quoits. Also; A game in which these are used. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 20 Leauing the 
obscurer hobbs tluit first they began with, to shoote a mmne 
for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of all, 1676 Wycherley 
Pi. Dealer i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. x8oi 
Strutt Sports Past. 11. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hob^ a small piece of wood 
of a cylindrical form, used by hoi’s to set up on end, 
to put halfpence on to chuck or pitch at with another half- 
penny. 1855 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rur. Sports (1859)510 
The Game [Quoits] i.s played by driving two hobs into the 

f round at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 Almond^ 
ury Gloss.. Hoh^ the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as ‘cots and twys', for placing the stakes 
upon, or in ‘duckstone’. 

3 . (Also hub.) * A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut ’ 
(Knight Diet. Meek.). 

1873 C. P. B. Shelley Workshop APPliancesWl. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as hobs, are also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chaslng tools for use in the lathe. 

4 . The shoe of a sledge. 

X788 W. Marshall Yorksk. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hob, the shoe 
or soal [sole] of a sledge. 1832 G. H, Andrews Agric. 
Engin. III. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the hob or shoe of a sledge. 

■5. Short for Hobnail. Also dial, hoh-prick. 

1828 Craven Dial,^ Hob^prick, a wooden peg driven into 
theheelsof shoes, X874T. HardV MaddingCrowd II, xix. 
«22 He now wears shining boots with hardly a hob in ’em. 
HoT), vA heal. [Cf. Hub, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] irans. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots. 

xyw A. Young Agric. Zinc. 196 Beasts are changed while 
bobbing is done ; and the sooner it is bobbed the better. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Mobbing 
(Line.), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1888 
SheMeld Gioss.^ Hob, to cut pieces of grass leu untouched in 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing machine, or by.the ordin- 
ar>’ scythe. A farmer will say.,* Hob the hedge bottoms'. 
Ho*b, dial. [Origin unknown.] irans. To 
bring up (a young animal) by hand. 

*793 A. Young 75 When they are a fortnight 

old, the calf is bobbed upon skim milk. X873 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s.v., Two little pigs which she was hobbing-up. 
b. Comb, bob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 
1847 in Halliwell. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Hobdamb, 
a pet Iamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Surrey Gloss. 

Hob, dial. [f. Hob j^.2 5,] irans. To fur- 
nish with hobnails. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 11. iv. 38, I went Into 
Griffin’s to have my boots bobbed. 

Hob, in the phrases hob-a-nob, hob and nob, hob 
or nob : see Hob-nob ; in Hob Monday, Tuesday, 
corrupt or erron. forms (perh. only scribal) of 
hok- or Hock Monday, etc., cf. Hop-. 

+ Hoball. Ohs, Forms : 6 boball, howball, 
hobbel, bobil, 9 bobbil, bob-bald. [perh. f. 
Hob i • but this does not explain howball!\ 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

«*SS3 Udall Royster D. in. ili. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilbume, such 
a hoball \v.r. bobil], such a lobcocke. 1570 Levins Manip. 
55/34 A Cobbel, dullard, harbes, bardus. An Hobbel, idem. 
riS70 Pride <5* Ztyuil. (1841) 48 The v^rst of them no how- 
ball, ne nofoole. sZzZCraven Dial.^obHl, a fooL 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Hobdtald, a foolish clowm. North, 
Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, etc.: see Hob- 
bledehoy. 

Hobbed (hpbd), ir. dial. [? f. Hob jJ.2] Hav- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

.aijxz Lisle Husb.{z7S7) 35* Sometimes a cow’s udder 
will be bobbed after she has calved. 

Hobber-nob, -nobber, [Corruption of hob 
or nob.'] «= Hob-nob. 

x8oo in spirit Pub. ymls. (1801) IV. 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount 1 1829 D. Conway Norwayz'^ 
Such is the hobbernobbering — touching with yours the lim 
of the person’s glass with whom you drink wine. 

Hobbesiau (hp*bzian), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher : see -ian.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence HoTjbesianism—HoBBiSM. 
1776 G. Campoull Philos. Rhet, (iSoi) I. i. ii, 76 Any 


admirer of the Hobbeslan Philosophy, a 1866 J. Grote 
Exam. Ulilit. Philos.xx. (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tries to rise 
above his Hobbestanism. x888 Huxley in 19//: Cent, 
XXIII. 165 The Hobbesian w’ar of each against all was the 
normal state of existence. 

Hobbet, -it. local, [peril, a phonetic var. of 

Hoppet.] 

1. A seed-basket: see Hoppet sb^ 1 . 

2 . A local measure =2^ bushels. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobbet (N, 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 168 lbs. ; of beans, of barley, 

147 ; of oats, 105; being 2^ bushels imperial. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Oct.'o/s Potatoes are rotting in the ground and can 
be had for 3s. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hobby. 

+ Ho*bbiail, a. and sb. Ohs. [f. Hohh{es : see 
prec. and -ian.] A. adj. =Hobbesian. 

1687 Death's Vis. 2x4 Id ’e make the Sceptic and the 
Hoboian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God Ep. Ded. 

4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian creed. ' 

B. sb. = Hobbist. 

aiGgx Baxter Charac. Hale in Chambers' Cycl. Eng. 
Lit., The Hobbians and other infidels. X7S4 Connoisseur 
No. 35 F 13 Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of War with each 
other. 1857 [see Hobbist]. 

Hence Ho*bbianism=HoBBiSM. 

. cx6sx H. More in R. Ward Z^(i7io) 287 But the Error 
Ls..a kind of Theological Hobbianism. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. li. App.^ (1852) 218 Any governour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive svays enough to wreak a 
spite, where he owes it. 

f Hobbididanee, hoberdidance. Ohs. [The 
first element seems to be Hobby or Hobert, perh. in 
same sense as Hob 2, 4 (cf. Hohhy-lantcm), but 
perh. associated with Hobby-horse 2 ; the rest 
seems to be F. de danse ‘ of the dance ’ sc. morris.] 
The name of a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 
those introduced in the morris-dance. 

. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Frateretlo, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. L 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obldicat ; Hob- 
bididance [Qo.^ Hobbididence], prince of dumbness . . Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. 

+ Hobbinoll, hobinoU. Obs. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, hobnol. 
[app. f. Hob, Hobby, ox Hobbin (see prec.) app. with 
reference to the sense ‘rustic ' of Hob sb.^ + Noll 
head, pate, noddle (or?A^//*s 01 iver): cf.also Ho- 
ball,] The name of a shepherd in Spenseris Shep- 
herd's Calendar*, hence,A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[1579 Spenser ShePk. Cal. Apr. Argt., Thespeakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shepheardes. 1579 £. K. 
Gloss. .Ibid. Jan., Hobbtnol is a fained country name, 
whereby, .seemeth to be hidden the person of some his very 
speciall and most familiar freend.) 1600 Maides Metnm, 
IV. in Bullen 0 . PI. I. 149 So HobinoU the plowman calls 
his dame. 1636 Hewood Love's Mistris n. Wks. 1874 V, 
115 This hobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 2652 
Bkome Queen <5- Cone. iv. v. Wks. 1873 II. 92 Indeed I do 
not like . . the countenances of these Hobnols. (xB8o Eneyel. 
Brit. XI, soi/x To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har- 
vey] is familiar . . as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘Faerie Queen’.] 

Hobbish. (bf^’b!/), a.i rare. [f. Hob sb.'^ + -ISH.] 
Of the nature of a ‘ hob ' or rustic ; clownish, 

1823 Gr. Kennedy Anna /?<7rr(i837)9i To associate with : 
their rude bobbish boys. 

+ Ho’bbish, Obs, rare. \i. Hobb{es + -IBU.] 

= Hobbesian. 

1704 E, Ward Dissent. HyPocr.z2 Their Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hobbish, Draw Multitudes, because they’re Mobbish. 

Sobbism (hfj’bir’m). \i.Hobb{e 5 (see Hobbe- 
sian) + -ISM.] The philosophy or principles of 
Thomas Hobbes. 

1691 W. Nicholls Ansav, Naked Gospel 90 A mixture of 
Platonism, Hobbism, and SabeUianism. 1706 Hearse Col- 
led. 26 Apr. (O. H. &) I, 235 Y* . . Scheme savours of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § i, 602 * Hobbism ’ be- 
came, ere he [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for xrreligion and immorality. 

So Ho bbist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 
a disciple of Hobbes ; attrib . = Hobbesian. Hob- 
bl’stioal a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 
Hobbists. Ho'bbize v. inir., to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

x68x Baxter Search Schism ii. 19 Sw^rers and Atheists, 
*Hobbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) II. 47 With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 

I, vii. 357 Every mao who ventured to think for himself was 
stlgmaiiied as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § x. 602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. vii. 238 He 
only acts by an *Hobbisiical Fatality. 1696 J. Edwards 
Demonstr, Exist. God 11. 109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to *HobbIzc. 

Hobbits, var. Howitz Ohs,, a howitzer. 

Hobble (hp-b’l),!'. Also 4liobel©n, 4-8 hoble, 

5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c. : 
app. cognate with Du. hobbelen *to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter*, which appears la .Teuthonista 1475 as a 
synonym of xvyntelen, ‘hoblen, volutare, volvere*, 
and is taken as dim. of hobben to toss or rock (as a 
boat on the billoivs) ; cf. sense i. 


Cf. also High Germ. dial, hoppeln, in Bavaria, to move up 
and down like a bad rider on a trotting horse, in Switz. to 
make^ cloivnish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cart over stones, 
iterative of hoppen to hop, referred by some to an original 
'*’hobbdn,\iq-{oxmoi*hppp6n tohop(Paul&Br.Z!’nV/*.IX.x63). 
But both form- and sense-historj' offer many obscurities; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans. 
senses really belong to the same word.] 

, 1 . intr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc.; to rise and fall on the surge, 
as a boat ; to rock IVom side to side, to wabble. 

13.. Sir Tristr. 1161 Tristremes schip was ^are. .}>e hauen 
he gan outfare ..Nijen woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun ; A wind to him bare To. .an hauen in irland. 
*375 Barbour Brsice iv. 447 Thai .. held thame thair so 
lang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 .Yf the shafte be lyght, it wyl starte, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. a 1605 Montgomerie Flpingw. 
Polivart 279 On Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours 
doe ryd. .Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight. X813-X7 Cocan Eth. Quest. Note B (R.), His hoop 
. .If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. 

2 . To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him ; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty; to limp. 

1362 Lakgl. P. pi. a. l 113 Out‘of heuene in-to belle 
hobleden faste. cx^^P.Pl. Crede 106 We baunten none 
tauemes ne hobelen abouten ; At marketts & myracles we 
medleh vs nevere. c 1460 Towneley Myst, (E. E. T. S.) 
xvii. 6 Lo 1 so I hobyll all on held, That vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kcnnedie 212 Upoun 
tby botingis hobland hard as home. 1530 Palscr. 586/1, 

I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. x6ox 
’l'b\k^XQ'u Pasquil ^ Kath. i. 136 Some old Beldame hob-' 
bling ore my graue. x666 Loud. Gaz. 3 Sept., Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv, 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very’ much. X781 Mad. 
D'Arblay Lett. 15 May, I now hobble about the ^^arden 
with a stick, 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Rurope yX\\, The 
..old gentleman. .DOW hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also irans, 

[Cf. the Germ. dial, equivalents a'bove.] 

*535 Lyndesay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France ; Let se quha hobbils best. 17x2 Budcell Sped. 
No. wi F I The same Folly ..makes Clodius, who was 
a cel^rated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to bobble 
in a Minuet, tho’ he is past Threescore. 1753 Foote Estg. 
in Paris 11. Wks, 1799 I. 48 I’ll just hobble over a minuet 
by way of exercise, 1762 Goldsm. df, W. Ixxviit, At sixty 
[she] shall hobble a ri^doon when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. 

3 . ^/^. To proceed irregularly and haltingly in 
action or speech ; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, lo ‘limp*. Also irans. to utter 
haltingly. 

1522 Skelton Why ttai to Court 523 His Latyne tonce 
dothe hobbyll, He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. a 15^ Ascham Sckolem, ii. (Arb.) X46 Carmen 
Exametrum doth rather trotte & hoble, than runne smolhly 
in our English tong. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpos 1$ 
this. X727 Prior Alma 1. 162 ^\^lile you Pindaric truths 
rehearse, She hobbles in alternate verse. cx8o2 Canninc 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 45 When his speeches hobble vilely, What 
‘Hear hims' burst from brother Hiley. 28x3 Hoqhouse 
yourrt. Albania (ed. 2) 1000 The Caimacam . . proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted .» by the Grand Signior. Ibid. 1001 The Caima- 
cam. .began hobbling another speech. 

4 . irans. To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus : 


in Sc. habble. 

1762 Goldsm. Cil. W. cxlx, I could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me), a 1823 
in BjTon yuan XL xix. twle, You’ll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. 1825 Jamieson, Habble, to confuse, or reduce lo 
a state of perplexity, Roxb. To be habbled, lo be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

6. slang. To take into custody, ‘nab*. 
x8x2 j, H, Vaux Flash Did., Hobbled, taken up, or In 
custody. 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. lit. and Jig. 

* iZjo'Lov.’EVi. Study Wind., Chaucer{i%Z6) 243 Sometimes 
they thrust in a word or words that bobble the verse. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition boots that fairly hobble him. 

7 . To tie or fasten together the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from stra)'iDg,kick'ing, 
etc. [In this sense Hopple occurs earlier.] 

'i83x R. Cox Adv. Columb. Riv. 1. 155 note. Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hobbling. 2835 
W. Irving Crayon Misc., Tour Prairies xi. (1863)61 'ilie 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 283$ J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. xvii. (i860) 206 The horses were hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 189a E. Reeves 
Homnoard Bound 211 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled ppl. a. (in sense 7). 
x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, What tramp 

do I see here, .making a toy of the hobbled old horse 7 

Miss Braddon Open Verd. xlv. 302 [She] had hung po 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 

Hobble (bp-b’I), !b. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The action of hobbling; uneven, cln^, 
infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the Dody. 
Also fig. of utterance. . . , ^ ,^f 

iTir'sfvirr Gvilh'cr i. iv, Wc <=n plainly m of 

his heels higher than the other ; * There is 

in b« rah CheCTERF. Zr//. (1774) HI -45 AnetC IS 

Still a SSideSle hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 
? 4 x C. c/CdJi, HK pace was a species of 
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hobble. x8?4 Wood Nat. Hist, 7 The walk of the Orang* 
outnn is little better than an awkward hobble. 

2 . Jig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
which extrication is difficult, dial, and colloq. In 
Sc. habbUt a difficulty, a perplexity. 

1775 Ash, Hobble^ . .a kind of blunder. 1776 Foote Capu- 
chin II, Take care what you say ! you see what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Washingtos Lett, 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, 1 think you Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobole. 1807 Tannahill Poems 
41 (Jam.) Else, like the hero of our fable, Wc’ll oft be 
plunged into a babble. x8ao Byron Bhies i. 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. s866 Sat. Rev. 10 
Nov. 57s We had got into such a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiritual weapons. 

.3. A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 
for hobbling a horse or other beast (see Hobble 
v.^); tra/tsf. ViiMer-, = Hopple rf.i (Usually in//.) 

1831 Yq\}ktc Horse vii. (1847) 158 The Horse must be c.'ist 
and secured, and the Hmb . . removed from the hobbles and 
extended. 1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1849) 1, 525/r 
The hobbles are then placed on the hind fetlocks [of the 
cow] to keep the heels down. > 1850 Smedley F. Fairlegh 
li. 449 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by. .‘hobbles', advanced by a series of jumps. 

!Ho*bble-busll. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Vibuntum lantanoides^ a small shrub 
with cymes of white flowers and purple berries. 

1842 Loudon Encycl. Trees ^ Shrubs 520. 2858 Thoreau 
Maine IV, ii. (1894) ij6 The mountain-ash was now very 
handsome, as also the wayfarer’s-tree or hobble-bush, with 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 

Hobbledehoy (hp-b’ld/'hoiO, hobbadehoy 
(hp-ba-), hobbeaehoy (hp-b/-). colloq. Forms : 
a. 6 hobledehoyo, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, hob- 
blede-, 9 hobbledyhoy ; 8-9 hob(b)letehoy, 
hobblety-hoy. P, 6 hobbard de hoy, habber 
de hoy, 7 hab(b)erdehoy, hoberdihoye, hob- 
berdy-hoy, hob0r-de-hoy(0, hubber de hoy, 
9 hobberdehoy. 7. 7 hobet-a-hoy, hobody- 
hoye, 8 hobedihoy, hobby de hoy, 8-9 hobby- 
dehoy, 9 hobby-de-hoy, hobide-, hobada-, 
hobbydy-,hobbade-, hobbady-, hobbede-, hob- 
bedyhoy, hobbety-, hobbity-hoy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. One 
instance in Aob/e^ occurs in 1540 ; otherwise kober~j 
hobber-^ are the prevailing forms before 1 700 ; these, 
Avith the forms in hobe-, kobhy^^ suggest that the 
word is analogous in structure to Hoberdidance^Hob- 
bididance, and Hobidy-booby, q.v, : cf. also Hobebo. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perh. most 
frequently associated with hobble, and taken to have 
ludicrous reference to an awkward and clumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed : see Ray, Jamieson, 
Forby, Skeat lin Philol, Trans. 188^-6, 302). The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
ihsx ^ hoberdehoy Yizs been undoubtedly borrowed from the 
French and suggested, for first part, F. hobereau, hobreau 
hobby (the hawk), also ‘petit gentilhomme campagnard' 
(Littrd), according to Diet. Trevoux, * also applied to those 
who arc apprentices or novices in the world’. But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo-French.] 

1 . A youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a stripling ; esp. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 1540 (see c. below]. 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers iir. i, 

1 was then a Hobbic-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. i. Wks, 1766 XI. 158 Why 
he's a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor a boy. xSat 
Blaekw. Mag. X. 571/1 The squire and his good lady, .fol- 
lowed by a dozen hoydens and hobbleichoys. 2841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864^ ii, 1 was then a little hobble-dc-hoy. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son oflend.s against the proprietie.s. 2892 
/’a// 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
public of hobbledehoys— of all ages — and there are even men 
of culture and critical capacity who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbledehoynood. 

*573 Tusser Husb. lx. (1878) 238 The first seuen yeers • 
bring vp as a childe, The next to learning, for waxing too 
wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, The next 
a man no longer a boy. 2612 J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
2878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly-hobberdy-hoy, 
2637 Brian PisseFroph. (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
which is his man-boy, or half a man, and half a ^y. 2648 

Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Jong manneken, a young Bo>’, 
a Habberdehoy, ora Stripling. 

■y. 2638 Ford Fancies iv. i. Wks. 1869 II. 203 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander. 2750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. VI. i. 240 What we call in the (^untry a Hobby 
de Hoy, between a 5lan and a Boy. a 2825 Fordy Voe. 
E. Anglia, Hobidehoy, a lad approaching to manhood. 2828 
Craven Dial., Hobbily-Hoy. 2863 Miss Braddon Eleanor’s 
Viet. I. X. 293 A gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen. 

b. transf. (Inquot. 1*402, ?a mongrel or nonde- 
script affair.) 

2673 T. Jones Heart 4 Right Sov. 218 Some ho-body 
hoyes, and no right sons of the one church or of the other. 
2702 Secret Mercury 9 Sept, in Hone Every-day Bk. (1826) 
1 . 2240 Enter a hoblctchoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 
woman’s petticoats and red waistcoat.^ 2822 Lamb Elia 
Scr. 1. Roast Pig, 'Phings between pig and pork— those 
hobby tie hoys. t85t C Boner Forest Creatures 22 They 
[young wild DO.irs] arc cither the babes and sucklings of ibe 
present or the hobberdehoj-s of the last year. 

C. Qttrih, 

2540 Palsgrave tr. FuUcniuP .Acclastus t. i, ThejT hoble- 


dehoye tyme . . the yeres that one is neyther a man nor 
a boye. 2848 Thackeray Bk. of Snobs 1, Mrs. ChufTs hobba- 
dehoy footboy. x886 Jerome Idle Thoughts (2889) iqi A 
man rarely carries his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 

2 . Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 
top. (Cf. Hobbler^J 2.) 

2825 Brockett S.V., Children call a large unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. 

Hence Hobhledelioy’dom, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also ^^wmhobbledehoys collectively. 
Hohhledeh07‘lLood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hohhledehoyish a., 
like a hobbledehoy. Hobbledehoy’ism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

28^ F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledehoydom. 2889 T. A Guthrie Pariah in. vii, 
Thehobble-de-hoydomof that village., had assembled. 2836 
Blackav. Mag. XXXIX. 483 Enquiries into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobble-dc-hoyhood. a 2863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots iv. From boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood— from four- 
teen until seventeen. 2812 G. Colman Poet. Vagaries (16x4) 
22 When Master D.iw full fourteen years had told, He grew 
as it is termed, *hobbcdyhoy-ish. - 1874 Burnand My time 
xxvi. 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way. ^ 2837 New 
Monthly Mag. L 123 They feel themselves springing into 
■“hobbledyhoyism. 2864 Homeward Mail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailrng characteristic of hobbledchoyism to dress and 
to talk like a man, before thinking and acting as a man. 

Hobbler ^ (hp-bloj). Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
4~9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 boblur, (4 hob- 
iner), 5 hobyler, {Iftst. 6 bobellar,- hobbiler, 
8 hobelar, 9 hobbelar, bobiller, hobelour), 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFr. hobeleor, -lour, also hobe- 
ler, hobler (Godef.), in med.L. hohellaritts, hober- 
drius (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobi, hobin, Hobby 
app. of irregular formation.] 

1 . A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service ; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

C2308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblurs, name- 
Uch, That husbond ^nimeth cri of |;rund. [2325 in Calend. 
Rotul. Patent. (1802) 96 De Hobelanls eligcndis, apud Beau- 
lieu 40 April.] i3« Barbour 210 And fifty thousand 

of archerys He nad, forouten the hoblerys. 24^ Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxcit. 169 The Englyssbmen fled bytwene the 
hobylers and the grete boost. 2577-87 Holinshed Scot, 
Citron. (2805) H. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
hoblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. 2622 Davif.s Why Ireland etc. (1787) 25 Twenty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish horsemen were so called, because 
they served on hobbies). 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Goxd. Eng. 
II, xi. (2739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called li^nt 
Horse-men. 2736 Carte Ormonde ll. 305 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their horse, and Kearncs 
which were their foot. 2872 E. W» Robertson Hist. Ess, 
Introd. 29 Richard de Burgh was ordered tq forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars. 

^ Erron. used for hobby, 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler.. to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
While he himself remounted bis hobbler. 

1 2 . (See quots.) Obs, 

257 . Lambakde in Strutt Aniiq, Eng. (2775) II. 34 The 
hobbilers were aunciently suche men as in time of daunger 
rode in poste from place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or na^cs; whereof the name ofhobbilers was given 
to them. 2659 E. Leigh Eng. Dcscr. 85 The whole Countrey 
(Isleof\yight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their «. Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they temie still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrenls to the Captain 
andGovernour of the Isle. 

3 . Comb. Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

[1364 Chron. Will, Thom in Tw^^sden Setiptores Decent 
(2652) 2240' Pro hoberariis sagittariis inveniendis et sustc- 
nandis. /^;V,,Pi«edtctoshobilariossagittarios.] Z786GROSC 
Mint. Aniiq. (1801) I.’io8 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stiled hobiler archers. 
.Ho'b'bler^ (bp-blaj). [f. Hobble v. + -erI. 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] . 

• 1 . A person that hobbles in his gait. 
c 2665 Roxb, Ball. (1888) VI. 498 But now my resolve vms 
never to trouble her, Orventure my carkis \vith such a blind 
hobbler. 

+ 2. A child’s top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) hobters hole, hobler-hole, hoblies hole, 
?a hole into which such a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Obs. 

bvLY Math. Bomb. v. lit. Rather than I'lc lead 
this life, He throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler, 
2609 Armin of More-Cl. (i860) 87 Now lohn, i’le cry 

first. And i’le crj’ lagge, I was in hooHes hole. 2633 B. 
JoNSON Tale Tub ni, »v, I had whipp’d 'hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl'd ’hem into Hoblcrs-hole; Or the next 
^tch. 1686 W. DE Britaine Hum, Prud, xix.-8s Like a 
Top, which hath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 2847-78 
Halhwell, Hobler-hole, the binder-hole at a boy's game, 
b. transf. A person that vacillates or ‘ wabbles \ 
*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. i. i. Peems 1870 II. 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler ihcnT I am sure 1 was ncuer yet 
vnirusty to any of j-ou both. 

3 . a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England: *=HovELLERr. b. A man who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock; a man employed in towing 
vessels by a rope on land, local, C. A casual la- 
bourer employed at quays, docks, etc. local. 

2838 Holloway Diet, Pmnne,, Hebblers, men employed 


in towing vessels by a rope on the land. Somerset, 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, Those pilots who ply in the Ch^ 
nel are called Hoblers. 2852 in lllustr. Lend. Pews (165,) 
5 Aug. 218 Occupations of the people, Hobler, lumper. xSn 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Hobbler, ..yn unlicensed pilot.. 
Also, a man on land employed in towing a vessel by a rope^ 
2885 Morn, Post Aug., 'The men were all paid off, and four 
hobblers were engaged to perform the necessary work while 
the vessel remained in port. 2886 Life H. S. Brown i. (iE8;) 
5 An Irishman, who was a hobbler on the quay. 

Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show : see Hobble- 
show. 

' Ho'b'bling (hp-bliq), vbl. sb. [f. Hobble v. + 
-ING -l.] The action of the verb Hobble, q.v. 

*S3S Lyndesay Satyre 4425 With hobling of 5our hippis. 
2754 Richardson Grandison VJ.xxviii. 175 The hobbling it 
will cause in the reading will make it worse. x8^ Garfield 
in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 417/2 That distressful hobbling 
which marks the mass of Parliamentary speakers. 

EoLlbling, ///. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2 ] That 
hobbles ; characterized by hobbling : see the verb. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb.) 126 That shafts whiche 
one yeare fora man is tolyghteandscuddinge,forthesame 
selfc man the next yeare may chaunce be toneuy and hob- 
blynge. 2625 ^^ss\i^\.\.Index Assurat, O iv,Akindofrude 
Poeme, or hobbling kind of rythme. ^2676 Wycherley/’/. 
Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 218/1 Thou withered, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 2717 Prior III. 144 In smooth-pac’d 
verse, or hobbling prose. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobling beldam. ^ 2826 Scott IVcodst. 
xxxviii, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait. 

Hence Ho'bblingly adv., with a hobbling pace 
or movement ; lamely. 

2607 R. C. tr. Estien/ie's World Wond. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither regarded they how hob- 
lingly they [their verses] ranne. 2668 H. More Div . Dial . 
II. 282, 347, 2833 Fraset^s Mag. VIII. 64 He., walks 
hobblingly upon three legs. 

.Hobbling, ppl. a.^ [Related to Hobbler^ 3 .] 
In Hobbling pilot = Hobbleu 23 a, Hovelleb i. 
So hobbling boat 2. 

2891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who has the necessary marine knowledge but no licence 
from the Board of Trade. 2892 Manclt. Exam, 24 Dec. 6/4 
The officer., hailed a hobbling boat and w’ent ashore. 


Hobbly (hp'bli), fl. dial. [f. Hobble or r^. 
+ -Y. Cf. Dll. hobbeligVnohhy^ cniggy, rugged,//// 
hobbelige weg a rugged road.] Rough, uneven. 

a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hobbly, rough ; uneven; full 
of hobbles. 28*5 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (bp-bi), sb.^ Forms : 4 hobyn, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobye, hobbie, 7 bobbey, 6« hobby. 
[ME. hobyn, hoby, in OF. hohin, hobi, ‘haulhj, 
whence mod.F. auhtn, It. ubino.- 
Ibe OFr. wasadopted from English, where the word is app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-name Hobjn, Hoih, 
var, of Robin, Robbie', see Hob sb.^ According "P- 
Kennett (1695) Gloss, to Paroclu Antic, s,v, Hobelers, 'Our. ' 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-norees generrilygive 
the name of Hobin, the very word which Phil. Comines 
uses, Hist. vi. vii.‘ Another by-form of the same 
name, Dobbin, has become a generic name for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass.J 
• 1 . A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambhngor 
pacing horse; a pony. Hist.-, arch,, ox 

In early times hobbies are chiefly referred to as of Insh 
breed ; in Lnler times, also, as Welsh or Scotch. . 

2375 Barbour Bruce xiv, 68 Hobynis, that war stekil thar, 
Rerit and flang..And kest thame that apon lhame raiu- 
c 2400 Ret. Ant. II. 23 An lyrysch man, Uppone his hoby. 
*547 Boorde Introd. Knowl, iiL (1870) 131, I am an Irysae 
man. .1 can kepe a Hobby. x6os 2«rf Pt. Return fr.f'f' 
nass. II. iii. 647, 1 will .'.buy an ambling hobby for mv fuy^^* 
Ibid. V. 775 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby | 
x6xz Cotgr., Hobin, a Hobbie ; a little ambling (anu 
shofne-raaned) horse. . 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. t. 

Hobbies, .afterwards became a common name for all Nags 

or Geldings. x688'Ai>«f/. (7rtr. No. 2340/4 Stolen. .amucK 

Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand, a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant- 
Crew, Scotehhobby, Vi. little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse .0 
that Country. CX730 Boskv Lett.N. {2760) II.xv1.50 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find 
bogged, will lie still. vj'^Gentlevt. Guide to . 

265 A Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, or the Irish HobUji 
for Dam. 2804 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 502/2 Sir William 
Bart., .was riding on a hobby from which he fell and 
on the spot. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) , j 

The chiefs and cavalry, .both Irbh and Anglo-Insh, b 
small light horses called hobbies: 

.t2 . = Hobby-horse 2. Obs. ox Hist. 

. 2760 Tollett in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 fhir 
b a spirited horse of-pasteboard, in which the ^ 

and di-splays tricks oflegcrdemain. 2820 Scott Abcot x , 
Prance, hobby— hiss, dragon, and halloo boys ! . 

• 3 . « Hobby-horse 4. (In quot. j86o with P‘^; 
on sense *;.) • - ,1 

. 1689 Prior Ee. to F . Shepherd 90 But 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. *74® . 

Ode Memory viii, Bring the hobby I bestrode, When p • 
in many a sportive ring Around the room I Jpyiai • 
xB6o Punch XXXIX. 95 Master Oohn Russell. 1 
Pam, find room for this . /’<»/// (the big boY 

school). * No, certainly not. You must leave that old h J 
of yours behind'. , , ,0,0 

+ 4. A kind of velocipede, introduced m ly > 
on which the rider propelled himself by “ 
the ground with the point of each foot alternate ) • 

— Dandy-horse. Ops. exc. Hist. . 

2819 Caricature in Miss Millard’s Catal. 

The Newe Long Back'd Hobby made to carry ^ 

out Kicking. 2819 Morning Chron. 13 ,,v 

Velocimanipe^ or Ijadics Hobby . . a Macninc to ca 7 
One, Two, orTlirce Persons. 
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5 . A favourite occupation or topic, pursued 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a toy horse 
(sense 3) ; an individual pursuit to whieh a person 
is devoted (in the speaker’s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly Hobby- 
horse (sense 6). 

• x8i6 Scott Antig. xl, I quarrel with no man's hobby. 
1823 — Peveril x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
one’s hobby in peace and quiet. 1857 Hughes 7 'o/fr Brmvn 
II. ii. He’s on one of his pet hobbies.. 1874 Savce Com/>ar. 
Philot. viii. 312 Transgress the boundaries of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
x88o L. Stephen Pope vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 
library was one of his special hobbies. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hobby-groom^ •monger, 
•rider, riding', f hobby-headed a., explained by 
Weber * shag-headed, as an Irish hobby ^ 

*737 Govt. Officers in Chamberlayne's St, Gt. Brit, 
II. 241, 3 ■“Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q, 
Charlotte II. 194 The Hobby groom was_..sent off to 

London. *613 -Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb it. iii, Oh, you 
•hobby headed Raskal, Tie have you flead. 1866 Whipple 
Char. 4- Charac. Men 45 The •hobby-monger is the only 
perfect.. bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9/2 The whole tribe of 
crotchet-mongers and “hobby-riders. 

Hence Ho’bbyism, pursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Ho’bbyist, a person devoted to 
a hobby. Ho*bbyless having no hobby. 

1846 Ecclesiologist VI. 176 [Brass-rubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amusing .trifle. 1871 
Nafheys Prev. <V Cxtre Dis, iii. ix. 955 The pernicious 
counsel of some *hobbyist. 1892 Daily Nexvs 17 Feb. 3/1 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all other hobbyists, have long had their association. 1870 
Sat. Rev. 4 June 730/2 How many •hobbyless wretches are 
still crawling about the world T 
Holjby (hp'bi), sb.^ Forms : 5 Iiobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobie, (^7 hobbie, hobbey, 5- hobby, 
[a. OF. hobi, hohet, med.L. hohetits, dim. of kobe 
the same bird ; other diminutives were OF. hobel, 
hobert, hoberet, mod.F. kobereau. According to 
Darmestete’r, perh. derived from OF. koberio move, 
st^, bestir oneself : cf. Du. hobben under Hobble 
A small species of falcon, FaUo subbuleo, for- 
merly flown at larks and other small birds. 

CZ440 Promp, Parv. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alaudarius', 
alietus, i486 Bk, St. A Ibatts D iv a. Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for ayong man. 1588 Greene (1607) 
s8 No bastard Hawke must scare so high as the Hobby. 
1642 Fttller Answ. Ferne To Rdr. i Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1628 Marvell Growth Popery zo As ridiculous. . 
as for a Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright 
Observ, Hmvking 45 The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. 

h. Comb., as hobby-like adj. or adv, ; hobby- 
bird dial,, name for the wryneck (Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk, same as hobby', hobby-owl dial., 
name for the bam owl (Swainson). 

1370 Levins Manip, 44/33 An Hobyhauke, alaudarius. 
2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Bulterflyes. 
t Sobby, V. Obs, [f. Hobby sb.-‘\ inlr. To 
hawk with a hobby. 

c Z430 Lydc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1326 Skelton Alagnyf, Wks. (Dyce) 
I. 276, I wolde hauke wbylest ray hede dyd warkc, So 
Z myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 

Hobby-lxorse. [f- Hobby sb^ + Hoese,] 

1 1. A kind of horse : = Hobby 1, Obs. 

2398 Florio, Vbino, a hobbie horse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. x6^ Dekker Gxilfs Home-bk. v. (1812) 130 At 
the doors, with their masters' hobby-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 2614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iii. iv. 'NVks. 
(Rtldg.) 321/1 A Carroch..wiih four pyed hobbyhorses. 

2 . In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlesques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horse, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nished with a deep housing, and 'fastened about the 
waist of one of the performers, who executed 
various antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse; also, the name of this 
performer in a morris-dance. Hence, To play {the) 
hobby-horse : also transf. and Jig, 

2557 Churchw. Acc. Si, Mary's m Coates Hist. Reading 
(18021 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrcls and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 31. 2369 Nottingham Ree, IV. 232 Gevyn 
to tow mynslreles, and to them that did play with y* hoby 
horse, xijrf. 1583 Stodbes Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) *47 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
*599 Jonson Ev. Afan out 0/ Hum. IL 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1 ’Sblood ! you shall see him turn morricc-dancer, he has 
got him bells, a good suit, and a hobby-horse. 2645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1852) 365 The word Politician is not us’d to his 
maw, and iherupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dry- 
den t pit, Utiiv, Oxford 14 Yourdelight Was there 10 see two 
hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scott Abbot xiv, He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse. 1821 — ■Kenil-.v. 
xxxix, Ckiplain Coxe . . executed . . a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been practis^ by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

fb. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot', a phrase 
npp. taken from some old ballad. Obs, • 

2588 Shaks. L. L, L. III. i. 30 Brag. But^O, but O. Boy. 
The Hobble-horse is forgot. x6oo Kemp Nine Dates Wond. 
B ij b, With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobby 
horse quite forgotten. 2602 Sh.aks. Ham. in. ii. 242 Else 


shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hohy-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is. For o, For o, the Hoby-horse is forgot. 2^3 
B. Jonson .Ja/yr Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, To supply his 
want with faces, And some other buffoon graces. 2609 
Old Aleg of Herefordsk. for a Rlayd Marian In Halliw. 
Shaks. IPks. 2855 IV, 286 But looke you, who here comes : 
John Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but three ofa hundred, 
‘twere time for him to forget himselfe, and sing, but O, 
nothing, bxit O, the hobbio'^horse is forgotten, a 2625 
Fletcher If^omen Pleased iv. i, Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 1632 Drue Dutch, of Svff. (jivb (N.), Cl. 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he. .? yen. Who 
do you speake to, sir ? We have forgot the hobbihorse. 

• T c. A hobby-horse dance. Ohs. 

2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Country Mummings. 
277910 Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) I. 285 We arc come over 
the Mire and Moss ; We dance an Hobby Horse ; A Dragon 
you shall see. And a wild Worm for to flee, 
f 3. transf, a. A person who plays ridicnlons 
antics ; a frivolocs or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon, 
b. A lustful person ; a loose woman, prostitute. 

' 2388 Shaks. L, L, L. iit. i. 31 Cal’st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse ? 2599 — Aluch Ado 111. ii. 73 , 1 haue studied eight or 
nine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. — Oth. iv. i. 160. 2609 B. Jonson 

Sil. Worn, IV. it. Wks. (Rtldg.) 223/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this 1 a z6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr, 
Lawyer v. i, Make 'em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4 . A stick with a horse's head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children . . tooke a 
little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to keepe them in 
play, 26x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fair\. Wks. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Did 
you all think. .that I had changed it in the fair, for hobby- 
horses? 1632 Sherwood, A (chtld.s) hobbie-horse, baston, ou 
cheval de bois dun enfofst. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 125. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hobby-Horses, Rattles and Penny-Fiddles. 
2738 Johnson Idler Ko.^ 23 She saw lady Fondle's eldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all mire. 1827 
Hone 'Pable-Dk. 1. 685 Astreet seller of hobby-horses — toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a * merry-go-round ^ 
at a fair, c.- A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

2742 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 114 A Fair here is not aplace 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
2842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 340 ITie merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses ‘crammed*. x8^ T. Hardy Life's Little 
Ironies 91 The gj'rating personages and hobby-horses. 
fS. =HoBBr 4. Obs. Gxc. Hist, 

2819 Genii. Mag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drals. .has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 2819 {xg Apr.) Title cf Plate Johnson's Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377 Strand. 28x9 The Dandy 
if the Hobbyhorse XQ For this go^ turn The sweep would ride 
The hobby horse And Dandy’s pride. 2880 Scribner's Mag, 
Feb. 483 An old farmer. -narrated how he bad seen the low 
‘hobby-horses’ of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads by thrust of the toes on the ground. 2887 Badm, 
Libr., Cycling ITie bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right Une of the ‘dandy' or ‘hobby horse* of 
28x9. 2892 [see Dandy-horse]. 

6. A favourite pursuit or pastime ; = Hobby sb."^ 
5, Now rare, 

1676 Hale Confempi. i. 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or olhcr wherein he prides himself. 2768 
Mad, D'Arblay Early Diary 17 July, I never pretend to 
be . . above having and indulging a Hobby Horse, a 2792 
Wesley Serm. Ixxxiii. 11. 2 Wks. 18x1 lA. 434 Every one 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) his hobby-horse I 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobby-horse. 2867 Darwin in Life -J* Lett. 
(1887) III. 134, 1 shall not make so much of my hobby-horse 
as I thought 1 could. 

7 , altrib. and Comb., as hobby-horse dance 
(see sense 2) ; hobby-horse man, ho'bbyhorse- 
man, (tx) a man ■who sells hobby-horses ; if) a man 
who rode a * hobby-horse ' or dandy-horse (see 5) ; 
(r) a man who * rides a hobby* (see 6), 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 434 They had . . a sort of sport . . 
call'd the •Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between his leggs, made of thin boards, 
2624 B. J^ONSON Barth. Fairw. i, I cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horsc roan, in all the Fair now. 
2849 Frasers Alag. XL. 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorseman. 2894 Tablet 27 Oct. 663 
T^en up by small sectarians and bobbyhorsetnen. 

Hence Ho*bby-horsev. 2«/r., to play the hobby- 
horse. ' Hobby-hOTsical a. {humorous), belong- 
ing or devoted to a * hobby-horse ’ or bobby, 
crotchety, whimsical ; whence Hobby-bo’rslcal^ 
adv. Hobby -borsinesa, devotion to a * hobby*. 

2636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker I iij. Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobby-horse at home. 
1830 J. Savage Hist. Carhampton 583 A singular custom, 
called ‘ Hobby-horsing ' prevails here [Minehead] on every 
first day of May. A number of young men., having, .made 
some grotesque figures. .rudely resembling men, and horses 
with long tails . . perambulate the town . .performing a variety 
of antics, x^x Sterne TV. -yAawnTj'H I. xxn. The generous 
(tho’ *hobby-horsical) gallantry of myuncle. X893BLACKIE in 
JVesim. Gas. 15 Mar. 9/1 We quarrel a bit— he is so hobby- 
horsical, you can’t avoid it. *759 Sterne 7r. Shandy II. 

V, \Vhat he gained *Hobbj'-HorsicaUy, as a body-serrant. 
2772 G. Burns in Bums’ Wks. (1845) 184 note. Having 
.. become most hobby-horsically attached to the study of 
medicine. 2881 Nature XXIV. x6t Practical, and alto- 
gether free from •hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism, -ist, -less : see after Hobby sb."^ 
Hobby-lantern Hob sb."^ 4. 


Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. Hobbler 
+ Hoberd, [? a. OF. hobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
form of Robert : cf. Hob j^.i] A term of reproach. 

r *450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott howt)Ti 
hoberd and heyn. Ibid. 325 5 our thrust, sere hoberd, for to 
slake, Eyzil and galle here I the take. 

Hoberdehoy, obs. var. of Hobbledehoy. 
Hobgoblin. (hp’bgf>blin), sb. {a.) Also 6-8 
-gobling. [f. Hob jA* 2 -i- Goblin.] 

, 1 . A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite ; another 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 231/2 Hobgoblyng, goblin, mavffie. 2567 
Drant Horace, Art Poetry An ould wyfes chat, or tale 

Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 2584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, vti. li. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible. .as hags and witches be now, 2590 
Shaks. Afids. N, 11. i. 40 Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall haue 
good lucke. 2678 Bunwan Pilgr. i. 81 Now hesaw the Hob- 
goblins, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but . .after break 
of day they came not nigh. <2x704 T. Brown Praise 
Dmnkenness Wks. 1730 I. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cherished by the vulgar. 2830 W. Irving Goldsmith i. 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride tbehouse ever>' 
evening with an immense pair of Jack-boots. 

fig. An object which inspires superstitions 
dread or apprehension ; a bogy, bugbear, 

2709 Steele Tatter No. xx8 f i Some of the Deceased, 
who 1 thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 2823 Bentmau 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon, this hobgoblin 
may have the serious good effect, of calming a ma.ss of dis- 
quietude. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Setf-rel. Wks. (Bohn) I. 
24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

3 . humorous. An animal that causes terror, 

2770 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicholls (2843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4 . atlrib. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

262* S. Ward Life Faith Death (2627) 72 Phylosophie .. 
hath taught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. xn. 737 Tho>e hobgoblin 
terrors of the grave. 2679 Drydeh Troilus Pref. B, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. z8oz Mar, Edge- 
worth Gd. French Governess (2832) 153 The sorrows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
*873 JowETT7^/«T((>(ed.2) 1.386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence [itonce-vids^ Hotgo’bUn v. Irons., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin. Hobero’bUnet, 
a little hobgoblin. Hobgo'bUnism, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo'bUnry, hobgoblin business. 

2625 Sir E. Hoby Curryeomhe iv. 153 Agonies, the feare 
whereof the Popes pecumarieHobgoblinets. .did afterwards 
rayse. 2713 Darrell Genttem. Instr. ii. xii. (ed. 5) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin’d too long Into Religion. 2799 Cole- 
ridge Lett, (1895) 291 They believe that be hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations till 
they perform it for him. 2836 Blackw. Alag. XL. 259 The 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
local hobgoblinisms. 1843 IRoma'H Bible in Spain xlvii.2»2 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry ? i8s3_F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard this as a piece of 
hobgoblinry. 

Hoblioncllixi. Obs. or dial. Also -howcliin. 
[f. Hob sb,^ -k Houchin.] An owl. 

2682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin nr. 126 If poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 2750 W. Ellis AfoL Husbandm. 

V. II. ZOO With us the Owl is called Hobhouebin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cr>*, many times in the Night. 

t Hobidy-booby, Obs. rare. [f. hobi-, hobhi-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy, hobbi-didance : see Booby.] 

? A scarecrow. 

2720 Alan’s Treaeh. to Worn. (N.), His legs are distorted 
50. .that be looks like a hobidy-booby, prop'd up with a 
couple of crooked billets. 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobby. Hobiler, var. of Hob- 
bler 1. HobinoU, var. Hobbikoll Obs. 

Hobits, Hobitzer, var. Howitz, Howitzer. 
Ho*b-job, sb. dial, and slang. [?f. Hob sb.'i 1 
-h Job.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job ; hence 
app. a job of unskilled work, an odd job. Hence 
Hob-job V., Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbings. 

2837 Wright Prov. Diet., Hob-Job, a clumsy job. ^ 2823 
B. Waugh Gaol Cradle 123 ‘ Hob-jobbing *, to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease. . the cravingi 
of nature. Ibid. ', Days came in which there was a hob- 
jobber's famine ; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
Ibid. 233 Every day not less than seventy thousand bo>'S 
and girls are actually ‘ hob-jobbing about ', utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories. 

+ Hobi©, V. Obs.rare~^. ^cviOTioT hobie, hoby, 

Hobby I/.] x«/r.'To use a trammel-net. 

2530 Palsgr. 386 . 1 hobie, I tranell for larkes,/V tremaslle. 

[Cf. Dare 5, quot. <? 2556.] 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobble. Hobleshew, >*ar^ oi 
Hdbbleshow. Hoblies hole : see Hobbleb - 3. 
fHobUn. Obs. nonce-wd. A factitious variant 

(.,^) n. 6, B. o. 

goblins, fairies or geniL 
Hoblob : see Hob ii.' 4- i.- v 

tHo-b-man. Obs. laHcb’nanbUnd.iht^mz 
as hodman, or HoODJiAN-Mn^f. bbnd-mao s-buff 
nn Po-tsk Arsry Worn. AMopl. m Harb DMrar \ II. 
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364 'Tis Christmas sport Of Hob-man-hlind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All mUs. 1609 Armik//<z/. Taylor {jSSo) 181 
The Doctor now at hob-man blinde, Begins to cast abont, 
3638 Hkywood Jl^tse Worn. Hogzdcni in. \\T:s. 1874 V. 310 
Why should I play at Hob-man blinde? 

Holsnail sb, [f. Hob + Nail.] 

1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 

35^ xr/ Ft. Conicniion (1843) 64, 1 beseech God thou maist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn'd to hobnailes. 3598 
B. Joasou'Mv, Man in Hum. 1. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6/2 All old 
iron, and rusty proverbs ; a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 3607 Heywood Worn, kilde w. Kittdn. 
^Vks. 1874 II. 95 They treade heavy where thar Hob-nailes 
fall. 03700 Bp. KENNErrin Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 184 [190] 
Hoh-nati^ small short nail, with a round head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men’s shoes. ^1804 Abernethv A’wrg'. Obs. 
50 The sensation as if he was lying on a number of hobnails. 

2. iran^. A man who wears hobnailed shoes ; 
a rustic, clodhopper, clo^vn. So Hobnails, as 
generic proper name. 

3645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 No antic hobnalleat 
a Morris, but is more hansomly facetious. 3684 Otway 
Aihfist I. i. Thou unconscionable Hobnail 3705 Hickerix- 
GiLL Prust-cr. I. (1721) 17 Then, replied Hob-Jiailst how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars? 3859 Thackeray 
I'irgin. I. 353 Troops of hobnails clamping to church. 

3. allrib. or adj. Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1*624 Gee Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (18x0) III. 

6 The first question that an hoh-naile spectator made, 
efore he would pay his penny .. tvas. Whether there he 
a devil and a foole in the play? 1628 Microcosm.^ 

Country Fellow (Arb.) 50 Hee-.bas some thriftie Hobnayle 
Pronerbes to Clout his discourse, 1638 J. Robinson Eudoxa 
Pref. 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. 

4. aitrib. and Comb,, as kobnail shoe*, hobnaiF 
proof hobnail liver: see quot. 

3607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie'nxan (i6og) 4 Their Shooes 
were Hob-naile proofe, soundly bepegg’d. 1847 Buckstone 
Roitfk Diamond 5, How 1 used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes I 3882 Quain Diet. Med.^ Hobnail Liver, a name 
given to a cirrhotic liver, when it presents small prominences 
on its surface resembling hobnails, 

Eo'buail, ■a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trails. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Tra^. Massenello 62 I'le.. hob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns. 

2. To trample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 

387s Tennyson Q. Mary il ii, Your rights and charters 

hobnaU'd into slush. 

Hence Ho-bnailer, a machine for putting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots {Lahonr Commission 
Gloss. 1 S 92 ), 

HolJZiadled C^p'bn?ild), a, [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished or set with hobnails ; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

3603 B. JoNSON5*fl<?r ^Vks, (Rtldg.) 538/2 Come on, clowns 
..bestir your hob-nail'd stumps, t6«DRYO£N yuvenaCs 
Sat, III. 399 Some rogue-soldier, with nis hob-natl'd shoes. 
Indents nis legs behind in bloo^» rows. 1873 L. Stephen 
Player. Europe viji, (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
the planks by a pair of sturdy hobnailed boots. 

b. Hobnailed liver*, a cirrhotic liver, studded 
with projections like nail-heads. 

_ 3847-9 Todd Cyel, Anat. IV, 71X [The liver] presents what 
is termed a hobnailed appearance. 3886 Standard 19 Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. iransf. Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

*S99 Nashe Lenten^ Siujffe 62 The hobnaylde houses of 
their carterly ancestrie. 3683 Kennett Erasm, on Folly 
(Reeves) 33 The hob-nailed suiter prefers Joan the milkmaid' 
before any of my lady’s daughters. 3839 H. Rogers Ess. II, 
iii. 135 Our national proverbs.. the manual and vade-mecum 
of * hobnailed ' philosophy. 

So'b-uob, phrase and adv, [In origin app. 
a variant of nab, hab or nab*, see Hab advl\ 

1. Phrase Hob,^ nob ; have or have not; used by 
Shakspere app. in the sense ‘ give or take’. 

3601 Skaks. Tivel. H. in. iv. 262 His incensement..is so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
death and sepulcher: Hob, nob, is his word : giu 'tor take *t. 

2. adv. =Hab nab (Hab adv, 1 ); hit or miss; 
however it may turn out ; at random. 

3660 Fisher Rusticks AlarmVT^;:.^ (*679)505 (He] quotes 
as many of them, as he judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hol>Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they arc, so they Concord all in one in the bare naming 
of the Words. 3787 Grose Prov. Diet., Hob-nob (sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly. 3M7 S, Chesk, 
Gloss, S.V., Wc’n go at it hob-nob at a venture. 

3. Sob or nob, bob a nob, bob and nob : (prob. 
ssigive or take, give and take) used by two persons 
drinking to each other. To drink hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
vrint with each other with clinking of glasses. 

3756 Foote Enf./r. Paris 1799 1. xo6 Then. .they 

proceed to demolish the substantials, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of / Here’s to you friends Hob or 
nob * Your love and mine’. 3761 Goldssi. Cit. JK. Iriit. 
* Hob and nob. Doctor; which do you choose, white or red?* 
3772 Graves .9//V. viii. xxi. (xSoS) 366 Having drank 

hob-or-noh with a young lady in whose eyes he wished to ap- 
pear a man of consequence. ^ 38x5 W. H. Ireland Scribhloo- 
mania 2x3 Wih whig or with toiy he’ll drink hob a nob. 
x86x Dickens G/.A'x/rr/.v,* Have another glass r MVith 
you. Hob and nob relurned the sergeant. ‘The lop of 
mine to the foot of 5’ours— the foot of yours to the to^ of 
mine— Ring once, ring twice— the best tone oa the Musical 
Glasses I Your health.' 


b. qnasi-tK^*. On intimate terms of good-fellow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

3853 D. Jerrold St. Giles XV . 149 In those very good.. old 
times, hob and nob with the housebreaker, 3859 Thackeray 
Vir^n. xiri, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon. 1873 Daily News 17 Nov., To make things 
pleasant, .after a pleasant yet practical hob-and-nob fashion. 

B!o*b*llobt z'- [At first hob or nob, hob-a-iiob, 
hob and nob, hob-and-nob (one or both vbs, in- 
flected), from the adv. phrase : see prec. 3 .] 

L intr. To drink to each other, drink together, 
a. . 3763 Brit. Mag. IV. 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 
white-wine, I am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
3794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Acad. Process. Wks, 1812 III. 
278 Deserts, for common sening-ihen, the room. And hobs or 
nobs with Ladies of the Broom, s^i M. G. Lewis Tales 
IFond., Giles yollup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
so tight Hob-a-nobb’d in some right marasquin. r^^Sporl- 
ingMag. XXVI. 148 Watch the eye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 3823 W. H. Pynf. Wine ^ Walnuts (1824) IL 
X. 163 * Here’s my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.* 3840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 12 We bobbed 
and nobbed with. .the celebrated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
2840 — Catherine vili. The gallant Turpin might have hob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 3882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 1 . 
vii, 201, 1 will hob and nob with her over one glass of toddy, 
0 . 3828 Craven Dial, s.v., I have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then they made the glasses touch or kiss each 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels I always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 1831 J, Jekyll Corr. 
27 Jan. (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnobbed with Lady 
Dudley Stuart, 3842 Barham JngoL Leg., Nell Cook Moral, 
Don’t . .Hob-nob in Sack and Malvoisie. 3862 Sala Ace. 
Addr. 112 (She) insisted on the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercourse, be on familiar 
terms with. 

a. 3828 Lady Granville Lett. Mar. (1^4) II. 17 It can- 
not be her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwilliam. 
1844 Thackeray Little Tran. u,An honest groom jokes and 
hobs-and-nobs . . with the Kitchen maids. 3882 Jessopp 
Arcady iii. (1887) 66 What a curious joy. .to hob-a-nob for 
a season with the pigmies of the Meiocene. 3893 Vizetelly 
Glances Back L xvi.303 The chairman, .bobbed and nobbed 
unreservedly with his immediate neighbours. 

0 . 1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 86/1 Looking at the maid Clara, 
I found that she had seated nerself at the table, and was 
prepared to hobnob it with me. 3873 Dixon Tower III. 
xviii. igt Eliot, now hob-nobbing with the pirate in pi^ 
tended friendship. 1879 G. Macdonald III. iii. 
38 He.. hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption. 

Hence Ho-b-no-bbing vbl. sb. ; also Ho'b-uo^bber, 
one who hob-nobs ; Ho*b-no:bby a., characterized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 
tercourse, 

a, 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sorrotos Sunday Wks. 1812 
III. 370 .May have her tea and rolls and hob and nobbing. 
x8t2 Examiner 25 May 328/2 The joyous hobbing-a-nob of 
the lovers. 2830 Westtn. Rev. XIIL 147 A little pleasant 
bobbing and nobbing. 3865 G. Meredith R, Fleming xxix. 
(1889) 244 The honour of hob-anobbing with a gentleman. 

0 . x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVIl. 63 Young ladies, .often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they look with the 
gentlemen hob-nqbber half unfinished. 1853 W. Jerdan 
Autobiog. IV. xtii. 232 The toast was drunk with accla- 
mation, and then followed hob-nobbing. xBBS E. M. 
JIarsh Saved as by Fire vin, Diffusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest TOuntenance. 3895 Miss Dovvie 
Gallia xi. 123 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

[f. as prec- As a sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.] 

i*!. A ‘senliment’ or phrase used in hob-nobbing. 
,3761 (/xV/«) The Masque ; a new and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Songs . . To which is added 
a complete collection of the stu-jous Toasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs. 3770 (fx7/r) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs : The Company Keeper’s Assistant. 

2. A drinking to each other or together. 

a, 3834 L, Ritchie Wand, by Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general ‘choque*, orhob^-nob took place. 3888 
J. Ramsay ScotL iBth Cent. II. vuL 132 Vlhen hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calling for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered him, * Sir, 
you have had a glass already 

1825 Fosbrooke EncycL Antig. 537 Pril and wril was 
an ancient form ofhob nob. 

3, A familiar conversation ; a tcte-h-leie, 

3876 Black Madcap F. xvili. Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob araoug themselves. 

Hobnol, ^■a^. Hobbiroll Obs. 

Hobo (ho“'bo). Western U.S. ‘An idle shiftless 
^va^deri^g workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp’ (Funk). 

1891 J. Flynt in Aug,, The tramp’s name 

for himself and his fellou's is Hobo, plural Hoboes. 1^2 
Pall Matt G. 25 Dec. 3/3 They will be vagrants on the 
streets and hobos of the night, 3896 Pop. Sci. yrnl, L. 254 
The lrarap..can scarcely be distingubhed from the dyed-in- 
ihc-wool hoboe. s^^Att. Monthly 58 By the ' Ainbu- 
lamer * it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland, 

Hoboe, hoboy : see Hautboy. 

Hobson’s choice : see Choice sb. 3 c. 
Hob-thrush, Hob-thmst. Obs. cxc. dial. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hob sbl^ + (perh.) 
Tuurse, on. furs giant, goblin.] 

3- A goblin : see qnots. Now dial, 

259® Tarlton News PurgaS. (Shaks, Soc.) 55 One of those 
Familjares Lares ..ves. Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites,.famozed in every oldc wives chronicle for 
their mad menye prankes. 1611 C^tcr., Lenp-garou^ .also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow. 17x3 Steele 


Guardian No. 3® ^ 4 Qur own rustical superstition cf hol>. 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches, X825 BRocKcn 
Hobtkrust, a local spirit, famous for whimsical prarlci 
1867 Murray's Handbk. Yorksh. 228 Hob Ihru^, cr 
*Hob o’ th’ Hurst’ was a woodland and mountain jroinL 
1877 Holdemess Gloss., Hob-thrusl. .a good-natured goblin 
who assists sers’ant-roaids in their early morning wort, tw 
in a state of nudity. 

fb. ? L 3 'canthropy. Ohs. (App. an erron. transl 
of F. lotip-garou lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave’s definition.) 

1638 tr. Bergerac's Saljtr, Char. xl. 47, 1 cure sick Persoas 
of the Hob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forke just 
between the two eyes, 

c. Applied opprobriously to a rustic, dial. 

3682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 91 That any 
ignorant rural Hobthurst should call the Spirit of Nature., 
a prodigious Hobgoblin, 3854 Bamford DiaLS.Lane.xll 
(Lane. Gloss.) * Theau great hobthurst.’ 

2. (In full hoh’thntsh louse). A wood-louse, dkl 
3828 Craven Dial., Hob-thrusk-louse, Millepcs, i5;3 
Swaledale Gloss., Hobthrush, a wall-louse. 

' Hobub, Hoby, obs. fonns of Hubbub, Hobby. 
Hoc, hock (hpk), sh. Obs. exc. Hist. [a.F.^ff 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoc ‘ this’. (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hoca.y\ Name of an old card 
game, ‘ in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who plays them the right of attributing 
to them whatever value he wishes ’ (Hatzfeld). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio). Hock, Hoca , a Game at Girdi 
3838 Southey Doctor cxlii. V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. iZi-jAIl 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Hoc was the favourite gameef 
Cardinal Mazarin, which he introduced from Italy. 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. ff. Hock sb.^, Hooy, 
Hockamore. 

II HOCCO (hp‘k<i), [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used' in French by Barrere 1745 and 
Biisson 1760 .] A name given to several birds of 
the family Cracidx or Curassows. 

1834 M'Murtbie Cuvieds Anim. Kiugd, 140 The Hoccos 
are large gallinacem of America, which resemble turkeys, 
with a broad, rounded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
3852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. IL xviii. 154 ITie hocro, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly olQcg 
the sausos. 

Hoce, obs. f. Hoarse. Hoch, obs. Sc. f. 
Hough. Hoche, obs. f. Hutch. Hochepot, 
hochpoeh,-pot, obs. ff. Hotchpot, Hotchpotch. 
Hochheimer : see Hockamobe. 

+ Hock (hpk), sb.^ Obs. (exc. in Hollthock). 
[OE. hoe : of unkno^vn origin. (Tbepl.^t?f^«has 
been adopted in Welsh as hoe;’s, hocos.)'} A general 
name for various malvaceous plants, esp. the Com* 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock. 

^725 Corpus Gloss. 1288 Matva, hocc, cottuc, w/searwan 
leaf, c 3000 Sax, Ltechd. II. 330 Hocces leaf wjd on 
csz&s Yoc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wfilcker 559/3 
. . hoc. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cvii. (iollem. 
MS.), Malua, h® bocke is a nesche herbe. iS?® bns 
Dodoensv. xxiii.58x Flowers.. in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 3613 Cotcr., Rose d'ouire mer, the 
garden Mallow, called Hocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock (hpk), sbi^ [A southern by-fonn of hh 
hoch, Hough, which it has largely superseded.] 

1. The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle oI 
which points backward. 

3540 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canierb., For tar to ye 
cowse foie &: mendyng a hocke ^d. c vjxa W. Gibson tar^ 
rieds Guide i.’ vi, (1738) 08 The bones of the Hock ^ 
number the same with those in the Knee. 3B54R- 9WEM 
Skel. 4 - Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 234 'I'ht heel-bone, 
*ca!caneum’.. forms what is called the ‘ hock*. 1897 SiRt.* 
Wood Achievem. Cavalry v. 92 Your horses cannot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. , 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, tw 
hock-end. 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hock, the small end of 
mon of Bacon. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 13 A nice hoc 
of ham which I made John leave for you. , 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hock action, -bone, *ena) 

•joinl, etc. ; hock-deep adj. , 

3643 Prynne Antip. 2 Odo apprehends her the 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. xSoS ' i 
Dixon Field ^ Fern V. i. 7 Sir W.alter had forgotten none 01 
his beautiful nock action, 3868 Ouida Tricotrin (1877)1- 75 
The horses of the wagon , . stood . . hock-de«> in 
rushes. 1874 M. A. Ward Outl. Zoot. 42 The 
containing six bones, vir., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, ana 
three cuneiform, corresponds to our ankle-joint, 
t Hock, j^.3 Ohs. rare. [Etymology unknowu-J 
A caterpillar. 

r 3420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 882 Brenne heer and thcr t c 
heedles garlek stclLs, The stynke of hit for hockis 
Campos'] help and hele is. Ibid. 948 And other aw 
hockis [campas} forto lese Kcsle figtre askc on hem- 

Hock (hpk), sb,^ Also 7 hocko, hoc, . * 
ened from Hockajiore.] The wine called m 
German Hochheimer, produced at Hochhcim on 
the Main ; hence, commercially extended to other 
white German wines. 

^3625 Fletcher Chances v 
Fred. Hock. 16^ D’Uwpr.v 
Here’s a glass of excellent old 
a Dickin^ is that ? . .Wine wa 

corrupted with such barbarous notions. XJSS Xvf,^ 

P. Drake \\. iii. 156, 1 requested him to go and take a 'vn 


jekn ..mat wine 
{.FiektelA.l.vbnU'li^. 
y. er.-n r\1.1 M/v-L' ! V'liat 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 I. Taylor Words ^ 
Places (1882) 282 It would be curious to trace the progress 
of the perversion whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
century used to be correctly designated * wines of Rhin * 
have come to be called Hocks. Hocheim..lles on the Main 
and not on the Rhein. 

b. attrib.y as ia hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1892 Burton Mod. Photogr. {ed. 10) 176 Hock bottles .. 
from their deep red or orange colour, are useful for various 
parts of the work. 

Hock, sh.^ [? shortened from hok^ Hook.] A 
rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hocke, crocq. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
porting Cases and Boxes of the Middle and smaller Size, 
every body knows ’tis done by,, strong Coul-Staves, which 
with ^ood Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. 1886 Dally News 7/t Passing a butcher's 

shop he caught up a ' hock used for handing dotvn joints 
of meat, and made several more blows at him. 

Hock, sb.^ [perh. related to Hoc.] the 
game of faro, the last card remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt * (Cent, Diet.'), 
Hock, v.l [f. Hock sb.^ : cf. Hough irans. 
To disable bycutting the tendons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^M. (1596) 124/2 Those holle martyrs, 
whom the emperor Maximus had put out the right eie, and 
hodet their left legs. 1658 W. Burton Ittn, Anion, 26 His 
Son .. to escape Severus .. who pursued him, hockt all the 
Post horses he left behind him. iwn-d Bailey (folio),' To 
Hock^ to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 

Hence Hoxking vbl. sb. ; Ho’cker, a hougher, 
289* R. Kipling Barraci-r. Ballads^ Cleared v. They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle*hocking price. 
Hock, [f. in'HooK-DAT.] a. intr. To 
observe Hocktide. b. irans. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 {see below]. 1727 CenveWs Interpr.^ And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance fro Mttlierthits Hockantibus, in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, where the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke's EncycL 
Antig. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, 1. e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation, 
Heuce Ho'cking- vbl. sb. Also in eomb.^zs hoefc- 
ing-ale, ale brewed for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at which collections were made 
for parochial purposes. 

7/^o$ Proelam. in Letterbh. I. Guild Hall Lond., If. xlixb 
[cf. Riley Mem, Lond. 562], Ista proclamatio facta fult die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenam Pasche . . Qe null persone 
di ceste Citee . . teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone.. 
deinz meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
prosebeins appelles Hokkedayes, Ibid.^ Darrestier tie! per- 
sone qi qe soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tlell hokkyng, 1466 
Mann. < 5 * Househ. Exf. (Roxb.) 211 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge ,xx.</. 2484 In 
Glassco« Rec, St. Miehaets, Bf. Stort/ord ^1882) 26 Item 
pd, for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvjd. 16x8 m Brand Pof, 
Antig. (1870) I. 259 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
£16 \2s. 3tf. 2854 Toulm. Smith Parish. (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocklng-Ale, one of great importance] and 
the thorough kindly Bid-Ale. 

-j* Sock -ale. Qbs.^^hocking-alt \ seeprec. 

2484 in Glasscock Rec, Si, Michael's (1882) 26 Item pd, 

‘ for ix b. make to the hoke ale vjr. iiij<f. 

t Hockamore (h(j'kam6»j). Obs. Also 7 boc- 
camore. [Anglicized form of ffochheimer, from 
Hochheim on the Main.] = Hook sb.^ 

2673 Shadwell Epsom Wells iii. 40 (StanC), I am very 
well, and drink much Hockamore. 2747 Genii. Mag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should become 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 

Hock-cart. Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf, Hockey 1.] 
The cart or w.Tgon which carried home the last 
load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. Argt., I sing of may-poles, hock- 
cart^ wassails, wakes, Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their 
bridall cakes. Ibid,, Hock-cart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and .Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown’d. 
2648 Earl Westmoreland OHa Sacra (1879) 175 How the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be trick’d up. 2864 
Chambers'' Bk.^ ojfDays II. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
brought home in its wagon, called the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings. 

Hcck-day. Now onIy.^/j/. Also (2 hoce- 
doi), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 Hist.) hoke-, hocke-, 
4hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

[Few words have received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day, hocktide, hock Tuesday, 
'hock Monday. But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first element was originally 
disyllabic, hoke-', but whether the o was long or short is not 
determined ; it was evidently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which ts the earliest of the group 
{Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found before 
the 22th c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Germanic 
lang. Skinner’s conjecture that hock-tide might be the 
MDu. hogetide, hoocktide, * high time, festival, wedding \ is 
out of the question, and Lambarde’s explanation of hock 
as for OE. hjicor, ‘mockery, scorn, derision’ (repeated by 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H. Grotefend, Handb. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, ‘ der prieff ist geben 
dez mentags nach dem Goychkentag am newnten tag nach 
Ostem 2377*, where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day ; hut it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names.)) 


The second Tuesday after Easter Sunday ; Hock 
Tuesday : in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like, Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. Tt was also, from the 
14th c,, and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hook- 
tide, Hock-money. The plural,' hock days^ includes 
also the preceding day. Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The date Is sometimes given as the .second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week ; this appears to originate in 
different ways of reckoning the guindena Paschx as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks bef^ore and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the isth or 26th c. 
assert that Hock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 23 Nov. 2002, or the death of Hardienut on 

8 June, 204a From the dates of these events it is difficult 
to understand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

c 2x7s Caen Cartulary {MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
If, 54 b (Du C.), Omnes bubulci .. a Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustum habebunt de bidentibus lac mane diebus Dominicis. 
22x9 Feet^ 0/ Fines Michaelm. 3 Hen. Ill, File in. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant . . bis in anno .. semel ad Hoke- 
dey et iterum ad festum Sancti Martini, a 2252 Rentalia 
Glaston, (Som. Rec. Soc.) xo A die lone pro.v. post hocke- 
dai. a 2259 Matt. Paris Ckron. Maj. anno 2255 (Rolls V. 
^3) De magno parlamento quod fuit in qutndena Paschs. 
Circa idem tempus scilicet in qutndena Paschm, qu» vul- 
gariter Hokedai appeilatur. Ibid, anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Martis, quae vulgariter Hokedai appeilatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Londlni. c 2260 Deed Granting 
Messuage in Glastonbury {fenes Rev. W. E. Daniel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum scL Mlchaells quatuor de- 
narios. CX330 Annal. Lond. an. 1269 in Chron. Edw, 1 4 
// (Rolls) 1 . 80 Die Martis, qui vocatur Hokkeday. 2369 
in Madox Fonnulare (1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschm qui vocatur Hokeday. 2406 Hock- 
ing under Hock vF}. *450 in Letand Colled. 299 Sic mone- 
rous, ut ab hujusmodt ligattontbus & ludls inhonestis diebus 
hactenu.s usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut prsedi- 
citur, cessent. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 251a Yatton Churchw.Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 132 (Reed.) of 1 . Bek for his taverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvj*. vlij'*. 2677 Plot Oxfordsk. 202, 1 once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Hock- 
days, one for the women and another for the men . . It is 
most certain that now we observe tivo of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which ts very inconsiderable. 
2777 Brand Pop. Antig. (1849) 1 . 185 Holce Day was . . an 
annual festival, said to have been Instituted in memory of 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
^Ethelred in 2002. x89oKiTCHtN Wtnehester{\Z<y^ 266 There 
were usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. 

Hockelty-card. (Certf. Diet.), 

Hooker mocker, obs. f. Hugger-muqgeb. 
Hockerye, var, of Huckeby, Obs. 

+ Hocket. Obs, Also 4-5 hoket, 7 hoequet. 
[a. F. hoquetf in OF. also hoequet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccup : see Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Hitch, obstacle; interruption; chicane, trick. 

[1276 see Hockettor.) ^3.. K.Alts.jooo Mony hoket is 

in amours; Stedfast seldom ben leeboures. csafioTo^vneley 
Myst. XXX. 233 Here I be gesse of manv nyce hoket, Of care 
and of curstnes, hethyog and hoket. Ibid, 312 Hym thynke 
it no hoket his taylle when he Wryngys, 

2 . Hicket, 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii. The troublesome yex or 
hoequet Ibid, II. 50 Against the Hoequet or Vex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it 26x7 Minskeu Ductor 
s.v, Hocke, It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3 . Medieval Mtis. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or more parts alternately) by 
rests, so as to produce a broken or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

. (2326 Robt. de Handlo Regttlse xii. § s Hoketus.] 

1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. UiL II. 295 De Handle says, 
that Hockets are formed by the combination of notes and 
pauses. 287s Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, 
Hocket, Hoket, Ochetus .. was the same as truncatio (trun- 
catioidem est quod hoket). xZBoQs.o\zDict.Mus.f Hocket, 
a term which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
ning with De Handio (1326), for passages which were trun- 
cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 

Hence t Ho ckettor Obs., a tricker, a sharper. 

{zzgSAd^ Edz(f.I,Siat.RagemanmStat. Realm 1 . 44/2 
Par hokelours ou barettours \v.r. par hokettez ne par 
baretzj.] 1672-1727 Cowells Interfr., Hockettor or Hoc- 
gueteur. Is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket-carrier. 

Hockey ^ (hf7'ki), hawkey (hp-ki), horkey. 
Also 6 hocky, hooky, 7 hoacky, hoky, 8 hoaky, 

9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown : cf. Hock-cabt.] 

1 . The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land for the feast at harvest-home. 

■ ^SSS (see 2]. 1600 Nashe SutmnePs Last Will 4 Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn. 
And we have bound ; And we have brought Harvest Home 
to town. 2676 Poor Robin's Aim. Aug. m N. 4 Q. 1st Ser. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
•Boys with plum<ake The Cart following. x8o6 Bloom- 
field Horkey kAst., The man who..goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sidile, b honoured with 
the title oi Lord, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can, x8x* E. D. Clarke Trav. Var. 
Countries II. s^noio. At the Hawld^ as it is called, or 


Harvest-Home, I have seen a clown dressed in woman’s 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated with 
cars of corn. 2822 J. Gage Hist. H engrave 6 The hockay, 
or harvest home . . begins to fall into disuse, a 2825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey, the feast at harvest home. 2826 
G.^ H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. IL 116S This health- 
drinking .. finishes the horkey. 

. 2 . attrib. and Comb., as hockey cry, load, night', 
hockey cake, the seed cake distributed at a harvest- 
home; hockey cart = Hock-cart. 

2555 Abp. Parker Ps. exxvi. 376 He home returnes r ^vyth 
hocky cry, With sheaues full lade abundantly. 2602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xvr. ciii. 80 I’le duly kee^e for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and theWake,Hawe Shrouings.Christmas-gambols, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake, a 1623 Overbury Charad., 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday. .Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely kcepes, yet holds 
them no reliques of popery. 2722 Poor Robin iN,), Harvest 
is done, therefore, wife, make For harvest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Salmon New Surv. Eng., Hertf. II. 415 
Hockey Cake is that which is distributed to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cari is that which brings 
the last Com, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in their Hands, with which the Horses also are attired. 
2806 Bloomfield Horkey iv, 'Twas Farmer Cheerum’s 
Horkey night. Ibid, xiii, Home came the jovial Horkey 
load, Last of the whole year’s crop; And ( 5 race amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top. Ibid, 
xvi, Farmer Cheerum went,. And broach’d the Horkey 
beer, a 2825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Hawkey-load, the last 
load of the crop, which .. was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry. 2826 
G, H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk, II. 2166 The last, or 
* horkey load’ (as it is here [Norfolk] called) is decorated 
with, fiags and streamers. 

'Hockey^ (hp'ki). Also 6 -ie, phawky, -key. 

■ [Origin uncertain ; but the analogy of many other games 
makes it likely that the name originally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF. hoquet ‘shepherd’s staff, crook’, suits 
form and sense ; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurrence of the word m 1527 is very remarkable. 
It is not certain that Cowper’s ‘ sport ’ was the same.] 

1 , An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or cur\'ed at one end, with which the 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of the ground. Also called bandy 
and shinty. 

2527 Galway Stat. in io//x Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockte stickes or 
staves, 2785 CowPER Let. 5 Nov,, The boys at Olney have 
likewisea very entertaining sport, which commences annually 
upon this day (sth Nov.]: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and tbe windows 
also. 2838 W, Holloway Diet. Provinc., Hawkey, the 
name of a game played by several boys on each side with 
sticks, called hawkey-bats, and a bau..B(- Susse-v, 2842 
VicNB Trav, Kashmir (1844) II. 389 At Sbigbur I first saw 
tbe game of the Chaughdn . . It is In fact hocky on horseback 
,,lne ball is called m Tlbiti, ‘Pulu’. 2857 Chambers' 
Inform. 11*703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be very much the .same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 Lubbock Prek. Timesxve. (2869) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith’s Sound playing hockey on the ice, 

2 , {U.S^ The stick or club used in this game; 

cf. bandy, shinty. ' 

2839 Jacob Abbott Caleb in Tenon iL The Hawkies 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about as long as 
a man’s cane, with a crook in the lower end, so that a boy 
can hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground, A good hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 
x866 Harvard Mem. Biog., f. Savage 1 . 329 , 1 remember 
him as yesterday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
in hand. 2868 Miss Alcott Lit. Worn. I. viii. 117 Laurie 
-.lying flat [on the ice] held Amy up by bis arm and hockey. 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as hockey-ball, -bat, -club, 
-match, -stick, -tournament. 

1838 Hawkey-bat [see 2]. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis 

iii, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath Jrnl. 16 Feb. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournament. 2889 fohn Bull 
a Mar. 246/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London . . while a Hockey Association bos drawn up 
an admirable code of rules. 

Hocking; see Hock vbs.'l and 2. 
i* Hockle, v.^ Obs. [app. deriv. of Hock sb."^ ; 
or iteralive of Hock v.^, Hough v. But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner’s, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. Hence Hockler. 

1668-71 Skinner Etym. Ling. Anel., To Hockle, PopiUes^ 
sen Suffragines Succidere. y< 5 /(:/.,HockIers of Horse, gut 
tguis suffragines succidunt. 1678 Littleton Z.«^. Hict. 
2721 Bailey, Hockle, to hamstring, or cut the Joints towards 
the hough. 2755 in Johnson. Thence in mod. Diets. 

- Hockie, v.'^ local. ? Ohs. To ent up (stubble). 

2746 Compl. Farmer s.y. Farm, Hockljng, or cutting up 
and raking haulm, ar. 6t/. per acre. 2785 iu A. Vounc Attn. 
Agric. IV. 20S We [near Hartlebur>’, Wpreestenh.] pay 
about 4f- per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set ii 
up and hockle iL 

Hockle-bone, obs. form of Hucklebone. 
HocHy (hp-kli), jA [Cf. Hock jAc] A term 
in the came of faro: see qnot. 1850. 

. 180S Sterling Mng. XXVI. =03 The 
the chance of hockly .. The A 

qukhed by some bankers. 1850 f ^rfbuton^X 

337 Hoed, a Certainty. s;gn.fi« “[o let 

chance of which the bank^ or^ remain to be 

any punter withdraw a card when eignt 

gr’.S'y , 

Hock Iffonaay. Ob,, exc. Ih,t. 


Also 5 hoe, 
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hot, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. hock in HocK-DAr + 
Monday.] The Monday in Hocktide. 

■ z48z'90 Howard Housek. Bks. (Rox^.) 202 Item, to women 
on Hoc ^Ionday ijrf. X485 Churchw. Acc, St. Mary Hill, 
Lend, (Nichols 1797) X02 For bred and ale to the wyvj’s yn 
the parish that gathered on Hokmonday, ir. xd.' 1516 in 
Lysons Envir. Loud. (1810) '1. i. 222 Reed, of the gader- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyffes on Hoke Monday, Ss. ^d. 
*SSS W. Watreman Fardlc Facions 11. viii. 160 The kyng 
. . cometh to hunting, .accompalgnied with a rabie of women, 
in as good ordre as ours ware wonte to be vpon Hocke mon* 
dale. 1578 Ckurckw.Acc. Kingston-upon-Thames in Lysons 
Envir. Lend. (18x0) 1. 1. 229 Reod. of the women upon Hoc 
Monday, 5^. zd. 1677 Ptor Ox/ordsh. 201. x8a6 Hone 
Evory-day Bk. I. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock Tuesday for the women. 

Hoclc money. Ods. exc. J/isl. Also 5 hocke, 
5-d hok, 6 hoke, oke, hoxoe. [f, hock*ia Hock- 
day + Money,] The money collected by the men 
and the women at Hocktide. 

1484-5 Acc.S/.Bunstan's, Canierh., Re^by vs 

the .seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoneye at Ester ixr. xd. 
1499 in C, Coates Antiq. Roading'zx^ It. rec. of hok money 
gaderyd of women rxs. It. rec. of hok money gaderyd of 
men iiijx. 1515-6 in Arcksol. VII. 251 Received of the 
men for oke money vr. vjii</. Item of the wyfTs of oke money 
xvj. xd. 1556-7 Ibid. 252 For Hoxce money by them received 
to the use of the Church, xijr. i8a6 Hone Every-day Bk. 

I. 476 At Hock-tide..coUectionsof Hock-money were made 
in various parishes. .until the Reformation. 

Hodkorn, obs. form of Acorn. 

Hocks, var, of Hox v. Obs. 

+ Ho'ckshin. Obs. or dial. In 4 hokschyne, 

7 huckson, 8 hucksheen. [app. repr. OE. kdk^ 
simi, pi. hShsiita^ Hough-sinew, with the 6 short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with 5hini\ The under side of the thigh ; the hough. 

rz394 P. Pl.Crede 426 His hosen ouerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 1648 Herrick Hesperides, 
Beggar to Mab, Commend a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 154 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up zo vurs thy Gammerels to tha very Hucksheens o’ 
tha. 1778 Ibid. Gloss., The Hucksheens, the Legs up 
to the Hams, or Hocks. 1886 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
Word-bk.y Huckshins, the hock-shins; under-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee. 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6“7 hoc-, 7 hocks-, hucx-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. hock- in Hock-day + Tide time, season.] 

The time or season of the hock days : Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
mation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the 19th c. 

The earlier ctu^tom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of the opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. .After this was prohibited (see 1406 in 
Hock v.’A 1450 in Hock-day), recourse was had to the plan 
of stretching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in ilocK 
Tuesday.) 

1484 in Glasscock Ree. St. Michaels, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
26 Item pd. for bakyng of the brede at hoketyde \d. 15^ 

Ckurckw. Acc. Kingston-upon-Thames in Lysons Envir. 
Lond. (1810) I. I. 168 Rec‘ for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyde 
o 14 o. 1510 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall Hist. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Reed, atle Hoctyde of the wyfes gadef- 
yngc, xvx. ijd. 1546 Churchw. Acc.St. Dunstads, Canierh,, 
Recevyd of the wyvys y* they did gether at Hoktyd lijr. Ixd. 
i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. v. § ii. 392 The day of his 
[Hardienufs] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times . . which time is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes by his death. 1625 Purciias Pilgrims \\\. 621 
margin, Hocktide I haue scene kept with publike feasting 
in the strcet, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome; the Tuesday fortnight after Easter. 
1656 Hlount Glossogr., Hockiyde or Hockstyde, ., in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter. 1663 Churchw. Acc. St. Peters in 
■East in Peshall Hist. Oxford Hocktide brought in this 
year ^6. Ibid. 83 This parish of St. Peter in the 

East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 14/. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiql (1849) 1. 187. 

2836 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 476. 1898 L'pool Echo 19 Apr. 
(2nd Tuesday after Easter) 4/3 * Kissing Day ' at Hunger- 
• ford.— Hungerford is once more celebrating Hock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 

b. attrib., m hocktide-festival, -money, -fastime. 

c 1505 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstans, Canierh., Receyvid 
of Hoictyde money for lij yere xxiijx. viij^/. 16x3 Wither 
Abuses Stript (1618) 232 Because that, for the Churches 
good, They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. 1636 
J.Trussell in Ann. pubrensia{^^^fi 7 The Hocktide pas- 
times arc Declin’d, if not diserted. 1884 Symonds -TZ/a-tx. 
Predecess. iv. 176 They were acted, .at hock-tide festivals. 

Hock Tuesday. Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 5-6 
hok^o. Tlic Tuesday in Hocktide ; Houk-day. 
Also called hinding-Tuesday indies Mortis Hga- 
ton'd) ; see Bi.s’DINg vhl. sb. 6, 

cxt$o Reg. Salop Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium co- 
quinae prxnominati convcnius die qui vulgaritcr dicilur 
rioketysday persolverc. Ibtd.Ido. 178 B, IndieHoketisd.ay. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxllv. (1482) 301 On saynt 
Markes day that was that lyme hoketewysday, he toke 
bis Icue. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 26 margin, Hok Tuts- 
day by the Couentree men. 1607 Cowell tnterpr., Hcke- 
otherwise called Hock-Tuesday. iSsSDvcdalz IVar- 


wicksh. <1730) 249/2 Hither came the Coventre men [in 
1575], and acted the antient Play, long since used in that 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred’s time. 1777 Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) I. to5 note, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the w'omen. On both days the men 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money to be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle-bone, obs. f. Huckeebone. Hocout, 
-owre, var.lioKER Obs- Hoequeton, Hocton, 
obs. var. Haqueton, Acton. Hocster; obs. f. 
Huckster.’ 

‘Hocus (h^°’k3s),'jA Also 7 hocas, [Short for 
Hoetts Pocus, Hqcub^'pocvb.'] 
fl. A conjuror, juggler. Obs. 

1640 G. H. IVitt's Recreat. in Facetiae {18x7) II. 237 Epi- 
taph . .On Hocas Pocas. Here Hocas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks, Whom death hath made sure. as hts J uglers box. 
1647 Cleveland Poems, Rebell Scot 36 Before a Scot can 
properly be curst, I must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1675 Coffee-Houses Vind. in Harl. Misc. VI. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless characters faster, 
than any hocus can voniit inkle). 1694 R. L'Estrance 
Fables xciv. (17x4) 109 These Ordinary Hoensses .. have 
been made use of in all ages. 1699 — CoUoq, Erasm. (X71X) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, h ortune-tellers and Hocus’s. 

f b. transf. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Obs. 

.ci68s South Serm. Will for Deed (17x5) 411 Just 

like that old formal Hocus, who denied a Beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Blessing. 

2 . Jugglery, trickery, deception. Ohs. or arch, 

1653 Gaule Magastrom. 41, I must not believe there was 

any Hocas in this. 2693 R. Gould Cormtpt. Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick Eye may all their Hocus see. 2854 Syd. 
Dobell Balder xx\\\ 164 Here.. -With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title., nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre. .To He here thus. • 

3 . Drugged liquor: cf. Hocus v. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

4 . Comb, as hocus-trick, juggling trick. 

cz63o Roxh. Ball. (1885) V. 595 Three Kingdoms now at 
stake do He, And Rooks all Hocus-tricks do try, That ye 
may be undone, a 2683 Oldham Poet. Wks. (1686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such llocus Tricks, these, For Miracles 
amongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (bdu-kss), V. [f. Hocus sh. 

Supposed to be the source of the later Hoax v., though 
the want of instances for the i8ih c. makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in 19th c., perh. under the influence of 
hoax.\ 

1 . trans. To play a trick upon, ‘ take in ’, hoax. 

1675 R. Head Protests Rediv. 322 The Mercer cries, Was 

ever Man so HocussM t however, I have enough to maintain 
me here, a x686 Nalsom (T,), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and* 
incautelous of the present age. 1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. 
V, There is nothing . . I so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen, 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. I. 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated by the Government. 

2 . To stupefy with drugs, esp. for a criminal 
purpose ; hence, to drug (liquor). 

183X in Ann, Reg., Law Cases (1832) 322/2 [A witness) 
saw May put some gin into Bishop’s tea. He said, * Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me ? ’ 2837 Dickens Piekw. xiii, 

* What do you mean by “hocussing" brandy-and water . 
‘Puttin’ jaud’num in it*, replied Sam. 2848 Thackeray 
X^an. Z^rt/rlxiv, It >vas at her. house at Lausanne that he 
Avas hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader. 2885 jAS,URANT.^qy4xZ/f/f///a«fZfrj(Rtldg.) 
»54 By unfair play he had rooked many; he had hocu.sscd 
horses, 2887^ Besant The World went etc. xviii. 14B You 
shall hocus his drink and put him on board. 

Hence Ho’cnssed ppl.a.., Ho'casaiag* z/M ; 
also Ho'ensser, one who hocusses. 

2837-39 De Quincey Msirder Postscr. Wks. IV. 107 The 
landlord, .they intended to disable by a trick then newly 
introduced amongst robbers, and termed hocussing. 1863 
Mayhew Lond. Labottr IV. 32 The ‘Drummer’ plunders 
by stupefaction; as the * hocusser 2865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 11. xii, 1 will not say a hbcussed wine. 2893 Middleton 
Rome 1 1. 53 The bribing of jockeys and the ‘ hocusring ' of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

Hoens-poens (fa^u’kos p^a-kas), sb. {a., advi) 
Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokes, hokus pokus. 
[Appears early in 17th c., as. the appellation of a 
juggler (and/ apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him ; see below, and 
cf.- Grimm, Hokuspokus. 

The notion that hocus poeus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, rests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out by Tillolson : sec below. 

2655 Ady Candle in-Dark 29, I will speak of one man. . 
that went about in King James his time.. who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus,and 
so was called, because that at the playing of every Trick, he 
used to say, Hocus pocsts, iontus ialontus, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to bllnde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discover}% rti694 Tillotson .jerw. xxvi. (1742) 11. 237 
In all probability those common juggling woras of hocus 
focus are nothing else but acomiption oXhoc est corfus, by 
; way of ridiciilous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.] 

* 1 * 1 . A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c. freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjuror.) Also 
transf. a Irickstcr. Obs- . 

2634 Gex. Heso Shreds Old Snarr sx, I alwayes thought 
they had their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 2635 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
388.'2 Iniquity came in likeHokos Pokos.in a luglers ierkin, 
with false skirts. 2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav, 55 A Persian 


Hocus-pocus.. performed rare trlckes with hands and'feeL 
2648 C Walker Relat. 4* Observ. ss This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick Hocas Pocasses have brought us. 
1650 H. More Observ. Anitnn' Magica In Enthus. Tri 
(2656) X17 He opens as Hokus Pokus do’s his fists, Adhere 
we see that here is nothing and there is nothing. 
HicKERiNCiLL 26 He shall now. .play a.s many tricks 

as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 27.. Tollet in Johnson 
Plays, 2 Heu. IV, v. v. (Jod.), I incline to call him hocus^ 

S s, or some juggler, or attendant upon the master of the 
yhorse. 

- fh. To play hocus-pocus, to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Obs. . 

1659 Lond. Chanticl. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, 1 think. 1737 Bentley 
Free Thinking \ 12 (R.) Our author is playing hocus poem 
in the very similitude he lakes from that jugler. 

• 2 . Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation. (Sometimes with allusion to an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus : see etymo- 
logy above.) 

2633 Randolph fealous Lev. i. x, Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me ! 2656 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess. 4- Chance (1841) 384 This term of imuficient 
cause.. is not intelligible, but a word devised like 
pocus, to -juggle a difficulty out of sight. J77* Fletchex 
Logica Genev. sox The hocus focus of apoplsh priest cannot 
turn bread into flesh. 2852 Longf. Gold. I^eg. i. Court-yard, 
The'Priests. .began to mutter thtn hoats-pocui. x886Mai- 
LOCK Old Order ChangesW. 47 'This man, who only an hour 
ago was muttering hocus pocus, in the dress of a medlxv^ 
conjuror. 

3 , A juggler’s trick ; conjuring, jugglery; sleight 
of hand ; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic; trickery, deception. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc- Govt, Eng. l Ixiv. (1739) 135 Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 
people for the present, and serve the King's turn. 1678 
Marvell Growth Popery 28 The same opportunities that 
others had of practLsing the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. x688R. Holme / fmwry 
111. 447 /x The Art of Leger De Main or Jugling, olherftise 
called Hocus Pocus, 2774 Westm, Mag. II. 4J9 There hath 
been a mystery^ a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since^ the 
days of the Egyptians to those of the American Indians. 
2843 Dickens A mer. Notes xii, The vagabond arts of sleight- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus. 2843 W. Irving in Life 4 Lett. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions .. which, by the 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, are transformed into 
loyal soldiers. 

1 4 . A bag or ‘ poke ’ used by jugglers. Ohs. rare. 

. c 2640 [Shirley) Caft, Underwit 11. ii, in Bullen 0 . ■^^•11. 
342 His very fingers cryed ‘give me the gold !* which., 
he put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his nght 
skirt. 

B. 1 . attrib. os adj. Juggling; cheating, tricky. 
x668 R, L’Estrance Kw. (1708) ixzHocus Pocus 

Tricks are call’d Slight of Hand. 2698-1700 E. WardZ-W. 
spy in Ashton Soc. Life Q, Anne (1882) 1L,94 By virtue of 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he bad conjur’d all tw ill 
blood out of my Body.* 2773 Macklin Love ii la Mode 11. 
i, The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science. 2785 Span. 
Rivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
2842 E. Miall in Nonconf. 1. 305 A sort of hocus-pocus use 
of the word * church '. 

2 . as adv. 

28x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbteomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey performs all his flights Hocus Pocus. 

Hocus-pocus, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To acf the conjuror, juggle ; to play 


tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L’E.strance Ansav. Diss. 18, I never lov’d the 
Hocus-Pocussing of Hoc est Corfus Mtum.^ a 1704 
(J.), This gift of hocus pocussing, and of disguising 
is surprizing. 2838 FraseVs Mag. XVIII. i57.So 
rand hocus-pocused in politics, .nothing but pollucaj leger- 
demain. 18^ Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. xui- 21*1 
1 . .showed them some simple Hocus-pocussing. 

2 . trans. To play tricks upon; to transform as it 
by jugglery. 

2774 Westm. Mag. ll. 375 But, hocus’d-pocus’d AlliJ’il.h 
so much art ! x8^ Miss-led General 30 Before Frcaeiic 

was two years old .. he was hocus-pocus'd, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a Bishop. 2893 Nation (N. Y.) 28 AprO*?' 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boaros 
before whom the new voters are made. 

Hocus-po*cusly,rtcfe. [f. Hocus-pocus a. + 
-LY -.] , In a * hocus-pocus ’ manner; by jogg^^T* 

1791 Lackington Mem. (1792) 107 Many of their 
are not only methodistically convinced, or alarmed, but a* 
also converted. 

- Hod (hpd), sb. [Not in evidence before 16th c. 1 
app. a modification of Hot sb}- in same sense: sec 
esp. qnot. 1300 there.] , 

- 1 . An ' open receptacle for canning mortar, an 
sometimes bricks or stones, to sujjply 
at work ; also the quantity carried in it, a hodful. 

Formerly a sort of tray; now, as in quot. i683. , 

. 2S73Tusser//’« 2^. xvii. (1878)37 A lath 1 • the 

a hod. or a traie. x6xx Cotcr., Uiseau..dif-o,o. Hoda , 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 

Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canierh., For 4 hodes of Ij^® . 
sand, jx. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 395/2 ^nat 
kind of three square trough made up at one ”” jf ^,.5,1 
the other, havcing a stafic fixed to its bottom. 180® 
in Med. Jml. III. 185. I have done but little more i^ 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a ^ 

Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (1850) 297 Ascending 
ladder with a hod full of bricks. ^ . 

2 . A receptacle for carrying or holding coa - 
Formerly dial, and U.S., but now generally ap" 
plied to a pail-shaped coal-scuttle, having one 
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upper edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 
throwing coal on the fire. 

1825, etc. Coal-hod [see Coal x6]. 1854 Miss Baker 
.NorthampU Gloss.^ Hod^ a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals or cinders. A coal-hod, or cinder- 
hod. ' 1870 Miss ALcoTTOWi/ 2 w/i. C 7 iV/ii. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had forcibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price List^ French ‘Repousse* Coal Hod. 
Waterloo Coal Hods, 


8. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Minin^t Hod^ a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, (from i), as hod-bearings 
-elevator, ’Work', hod-bearer, -carrier = Hodman 
q.v. ; hod-woman, a woman acting asahod-bearer ; 
hod-work, unskilled labour, mere mechanical 
.drudgery. • 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11, lii, Till the Hodman is dis- 
charged or reduced to *hod-bearing. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 29 May, The *hod-carrier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican. 1866 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 95 Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse the epithet to the hod -carrier? 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Hod-elevator, a hoisting device to 
rmse hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the . . building. 
1891 R. H, Busk in N. 4* Q. 31 Oct. 351/2 Hodmen and 
■*hod women always display the former quality. 1837 Carlyle 
Miraheau in Misc. Ess. (i888) V, sii To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwork. 

Hence Ho’dded a. nonce-wd., bearing a hod j 
Ho'dfol, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

xBoi W. Taylor In Monthly Mag. XII. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national nature. 18x2 H. & J. Smith 
Rej.Addr. 78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 


Hoa, V. Sc, [? Onomatopoeic.] inlr. bob 
up and down in riding ; to jog. 

1785 Burns Holy Fair vii, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
graith Gaed hoddin by their cotters. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-boy. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, etc. ; 
dial. f. Hold ; obs. f. Hood zb. and v. 

Hodde, obs. form of Hood. 

Hodden (hp-d’n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, 9 huddin, [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
to be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

1792 Sinclair in Statist. Ace. Seotl., Forfar IV. 242 Of 
the wool, .is manufactured almost every kind of cloth worn 
in the parish; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at xr. Zd, the yard; plaiding [etc.]. ?<xx8oo 
Bonnie Eizzie Lindsay xxx, in Child Ballads viii. ccxxvi. 
(X892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes, And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. 281^7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. in. iv, 
Behold how their Peasants, in mere russet and hodden, .dash 
at us like a dark whirlwind. 

b. attrib. or adj. c. Comb., as hodden-clad adj. 
x8i2 W. Tennant Anster F. ii. xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. vi, 
The hodden or russet individuals are Uncustomar>’. 

2 . Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made -without 
dyeing, ‘ by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones * {Gloss, to Bums, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the ‘ cloth worn by the peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool ’ (Jam.). Hence 
often taken as the typical garb of homely rusticity, 

A poetic inversion oigrey hodden, used for rime’s sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphened, as if ‘hodden ' were a qualification 
of * grey or ‘hodden-grey ' were a colour. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. \. il, But Meg, poor Meg I 
maun with the shepherds stay. And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1795 Burns A man's a man 10 {Scots 
Mag. 1797, 611) What tho’ on hamely fare we dine. Wear 
hoddan grey and a’ that {ed. Curry 1800 though^.hoddin], 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, An old woman.. supported by a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, in hodden-grey. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) ^75 1 ^ hame-spun hodden-gray. 1851 

Longp. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, He went .. Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey, 

attrib. 2820 Scott Abbot xvil, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold, 1843 James Forest 
Days I. ii, Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric.' 

x866 Chr. Rossetti Princess Progr.tS.z. xvii. And heaven 
put ofTitshoddengrey Formolher-o'-pearl. cxSSzSVhtttier 
Garris. Cape Ann iv, Golden-threaded fandes weaving in a 
web of hodden gray, • 

Ho*dding-spade. local. (See quot.) ^ 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hoddvig-spade, a sort of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a koa, 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Hoddy, lioddie(bp*di), dial, [?f. ME. 
hode state, condition : see Had j^.] In good con- 
dition physically or mentally; healthy; in good 
spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

2664 J. Wilson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child — ^Thy 
father is preltie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray . 9 . 4- E. C. IFords 68 Hcddy, well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour, e 1700 Kbnnett in Laud MS. 1033 
If. 184 Hoddy, well, in good health. ‘Pretty hoddy.’ Kent. 
2785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. i, I love a hoddy girl, 
rt 182s Forby Voe. E. Anglia, Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits; in tolerably good case. 1890 Glcucestersk. 
Gloss., Hcddy pretty, pretty well. 

' + Hoddy-dod, hoddidod. Obs, [The ele- 
ment dod is evidently the same as in Dodma^ a 
VOL. V. 


shell-snail ; hoddy-dod, hoddy-doddy, "hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications ; but 
the element hoddy- appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean * snail * (or ? homed), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell-snail. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 368 So doth, the ashes of shell- 
snailes or hoddidods. Ibid. 539 Hoddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking bard therto and eating it. i6xx Florio, Chiocciola 
..also a hoddydod, a sbel-snaile, a pcrwinkle. 

Hoddy-doddy, sh. and a. Obs. exc. dial. [See 
prec. (In sense 3, with reference to the * horns * of 
a cuckold; cf. sense 1.)] 

A. sb. 1 . A small shell-snail, dial. 

f 2 . A short and dumpy person ; cf. B. Obs. 

« *SS 3 'Gjihul Royster p. 1. 1 . (Arb.) ix Sometime I hang 
on Hankim Hoddydodies sleeuc. 2702 Burlesque R. 
IP Estrange* s Vis. Qttev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. Cook Maids Let. xoAperson- 

able man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 

+ 3 . A cuckold; a hen-pecked man; a noodle; 
a simpleton. Obs. 

1598 B, JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vui.\Vks. (Rtldg.) 
25/1 You, That make your husband such a hoddie-doddik 
1656 S. Holland Zara 162 Where shall 1 bath this vexed 
body, .Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddyl 

• 4 . dial. (See quot.) 

• 1847-78 Halluvell, Hoddy-doddy .. z. revolving light. 
Devort. 

B. adj. 1 . Short and dumpy or clumsy. 

1824 Mjss Ferries Inker. Ixxviii, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 1854 Miss Baker 
Norikampt. Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy, disproportionately 
stout. A short, lusty, squat looking person is said to be ' all 
hoddy-doddy ’. .with us it is restricted to females. 

2 , dial. Confused, in a whirl. 
a x8o9 J. Palmer Like Master Like Man (1811) 1 . 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 
matter. 

t Hoddy-noddy. Obs. rare. fReduplicated 
from Noddy.] A fool, simpleton, noodle. 

x6oo O, E. Reply to Libel f. vii. 181 If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let him. -bring foorth his prcofes. 

t Ho*dd3rpeal£. Ohs. Forms: 6 body-, hodi-, 
hodie-, hoddy-, huddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(e, 
•peck. [f. hoddy (see Hoddy-dod) - f Peak sb. or 
V., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead. 

X500 in Fumiv. Ball. fr. MSS. I. 254 Who dwellethhere, 
wjdl no man Speke? Is there no foie nor hody-peke? 1549 
Latimer %rd Senn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 What ye brain- 
sycke foofes, ye hoddy petkes, ye di^dye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleue hymt are you seduced also? 1554 Christopher- 
SON Exhort, agst. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that tt maketh men hodipekes and 
cowardes. 1563-87 Yoxt.A. tjr M. (2684) II. 547 O most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners. 2589 NASHE^na/. 
Absurd. 23 A Paramour,.vnder her husbands, that hoddy- 
peekes nose. 

tHo’ddypolL Obs. In 6 -poul©, -peel©. I 
[f. hoddy as in prec. 4 - Poll head ; cf. Doddypoll 
in same sense.] A fool, simpleton ; a cuckold, 

1522 Skelton IVhynot to C<mrt 670 Moche I wonder. How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 1589 
'NASHEA/mofid for Parral Leame of her .. to make 
bodie-peeles of your busbandes, and leade them..vp and 
downe the strectes by the homes. 

't*Hod©i'Var. Hade Obs. Irans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot. 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

(900-X340 see Hade r.*J c izjs Lav, 28474 pare me hire 
hodede and munechene makede. <7x425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 

Iv. X32 Ihon comyn [tos] ..of the cJergj'e . . by on accorde 
I-chose ; & of the pope , . theraftyr I-hodct & 1-sacrcd. 

Hode, ohs. form of Hood. 

- Hodelnesse. Obs. rare, [perh, for hodemesse, 
or from the same root as Hodes v., hodcr-moder.^ 
Concealment, secrecy. 

e XA7S Purtenay His knyghtly cnlent Stilled ne put 
shold be in hodelnesse. 

Hode-man, obs. f. Hood-man. 

*}" Hoder, V. Obs. Also 5 hodur. [ME. hoder, 
of which a modern form would be hudder, an itera- 
tive from same stem as huddle. Cf. LG. hudem 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG. huden to hide, conceal, cover up.] 

1 . Irasis, To huddle together. 

c 1330 R. Bronne Chron, (2810) 273 Siatrcd cr J>I Scottis, 

& hodred in per hottes, ncuer pel ne the \Pol. Songs 2S6 
Hodred in the hottes, v.rr. hodered, hodlrd, hoderd]. 

2 . To cover or uTap up tenderly; to * cuddle *. 

CX440 Bone Flor. 2x2 Sche scball me bothe hodur and 

happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-moder ; see Huddeb-muddeb adv. Obs. 
Hodge (bfds). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered from Ro^er, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard."] 

1 : A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger', used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultural labourer or rustic. 

c 2386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 22 Euer sikpe I highte hogge 
of ware. \Ibid. as Oure host seyde I graunt it the, Now telle 
bn, Roger.] 14^^ Ca/h. Angl. 187A Hogc,/!o^r«/x, noraen 
proprium. 2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 58 These Arca- 
dians are giuen to take the benefit ofeueric Hodge, a 2700 
B. E. DicL Cant. Crew. H^ge. a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pino^) IVks. HI. 350 No more 


shall Hodge's prong and shove! start. sBsS in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1210 You seem to think that with the name I 
retain all the characteristics, .of a hedge. 28S5 Observer 23 
Bee. 5/3 The conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 

2 . (See quots.) Cf. haggis. 

2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Werd-bk., Hodge, the large 
paunch in a pig. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Hodge, the stomach of 
^ P*g» cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

3. Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Roger\ the pirate’s 
flag bearing the Death’s Head and Cross-bones. 

2823 Scott Pirate xl. Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death’s-head and hour-glass. 

4 . Comb., as Hodge-ranor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge: see Peter Pindar’s Wks. (1794) 1. 151 ; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham, 

2843 Carlyle Dr. Francia in Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 48 
Hodge-razors, ^ in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, ‘ w’hich were never meant to shave, but onh’ to 
he sold I ' 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. 
Hodge-podg'e (hp-dsippd^), sb. Forms: 5 
hogpooh, 6 Jiogepotche, 6-7 hodge-potch, 7 
hodg-podge, -poge, (hogg-podg, hodge-bodge), 
7-8 bodg-podg, 7- hodge-podge. [A corruption 
of Hotchpotch ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
personal name Hodge.] 

L A dish made of a mixture of Tarious kinds of 


meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot; 
esp. in So. = Hotchpotch i. 

2622 MABBEtr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. II. 275 A hodge- 
podge of boyled mutton, that W’as nothing but mammockes. 
2642 Nexvs fr. Hell, Rome, etc. In Harl. Mise. (Malh.) IV. 
39B This covered mess is a galHmawfry ; or, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together, 2658 Phillips, A Hodgepodge, or Hotch-pot, a 
Hachee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [1706 {ed. Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Things]. 26^ Dampier Voy. II. 11. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. 2769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (2778) 241 A houge-podge of Mutton. 2843 
Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. III. 111. xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge, 

2 . coniempUtotts. A clumsymixture of ingredients. 
2615 G. Sandys Travel. 65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 

milke, and hony. 1673 Charac. Coffee-Ho. in Harl, Misc. 
(1810) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 Westmacott .S'erry/. Herb. 2x 
The Oyntmenl commonly sold in the shops generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 2803 Med. Jml. X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hedge podge of a 
stone-mason or a gingerbread^baker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able tegular practitioner. 

3 . A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration ; a 
medley, farrago, gallimaufry. 

[As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotchpot 3.] 

X426 Audelay Poems 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togedur 
fore to daunce. 2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (1573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistrie and the 
Gospell. 2579 ^ K. Ded. to Spenseds Saepk. Cat., They 
haue made our English tongue a Ballimaufray or hodge- 
podge of al other speches. 2653 Walton Angler xi. 216 
Tis a hodgepodge of business. And mony, and care. 276s 
Kames Elem. Crit. (2763) I. vin. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of cbearful and melancholy representations, 2B64 Lowell 
Fireside Trav., Italy sos He (a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. 

+ b. See quot and cf. hodge-podge act in 5. Obs. 
2793 J. Pearson PoUt. Diet. 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a bill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thing forgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 


4 . quasi-flf/b. In confusion, promiscuously. 

2848 1 /OWELL Fab. Critics ^44 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
.clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree, 

5 . attrib. oxxcs adj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneous mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 
number of incongruous matters ; cf. also 3 b. 

t6o2 Life T. Cromwell 1, ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
270S Hickerisgill Priest-cr, 11. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity, 27^ Barring- 
ton Observ. Stnf. (1796) 449 Thrown together in that ver>‘ 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 2796 Rep. Ho. Com. (1803) XIV. 35 note, 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, but the statute book abounds with them. 2842 P. 
Parleys Ann. III. 16 What is called a hodge-podge sea— - 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross by a cross wind, with 
a cross tide, according to nautical explanation. 2862 Macm. 
Mag.'hlzy 2"^ The 23 Geo. III. c. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawj'crs as a 
Hodge-Podge Act. 287S S. Walpole Hist. Eng, II. 66 
A hodge-podge committee on penal laws, prisons, Botany 
Bay, and forgery. 

Hodge-podge, v. [f. prec, sb.] 

1 . trans. To make a hodge-podge of; to mix up 
in disorder. 

2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To nodg^ 
podge a Hare. 2814 Mad. D’Ardlay Wanderer ^ 
it should, .be hodge-podged into a conspiracy, 

^ Trmvet Feb. B9/1 A collection of ether enters vic»-s 

mingled with scraps of hymns,. hodge-podgro • 

2, To form a hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 

'twixt fidlcr and b^u. t r 

tHo’dge-poker. Obs. Also -pochcr. [app, 
f. Hodge + Poker, bugbear, the devil-] A bug- 
bear or hobgoblin. 
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1598 Florio, FixtolOf a hobgoblin, a hag, a sprite, a robin- 
goodfellow, a hodge-pocher. Jbid^ FoiUitot . .a hobgoblin, 
a robin-goodfellowe, a hodgepoker, an elfc. 

tHo-dgepot. Obs, Also 5 hoffge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Corruption of Hotchpot : cf. Hodge- 
podge.] ^ 

L Cookery. = Hotchpot 1, Hodge-podge i. 
CZ420 Liber Cocorrvi (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
CZ430 Txvo Coohery-hkx. x8 A goos in hogepolte. iSS® J* 
Coke Ek^. ^ Er, Herctlds § 102 (1B77) 89 The rest seke theyr 
lyvynges . . of herbes, rotes, wannons, hodgcpottes, fruyte, 
& such other beggeiy. 1616 ’^KOxyaSp.asst. Ciess Somerset 
(T,), As for mercury water, and other poisons, they might be 
fit for tarts, which is a kind of hodgepot. [18^ Chicago 
Rec. 29 i^fay, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like a hutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt beef or pork and potatoes and other 
roots, such as carrots and turnips.] 

2 . Law. = Hotchpot 2. ^ • 

X721 Bailey, Hodse-fot (in Lavi\^ is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of several Tenures, for the more -equal 
dividing of them. 

■f* Sodg^e-pndding^. Obs. rare. . [cf. Hodge- 
podge,] A pudding made of a medley of ingre- 
dients. LXzoJig. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 159 Ford, What, a hodge- 
pudding f A bag of ? Mist. Page. A pufc man 7 

Sod^kin’s disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (179S-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and spleen, with, progressive 
ansemia : also called lynipkademma. 

1877 Roberts Hattdbk. Med. (ed. 3) H. 285 Simple Hj’per- 
trophy constitutes the prominent anatomical character of 
what IS known as Hodgkin’s disease. 

Hodid, obs. form of Hooded. 
f Hodient(hJa'di9ra),a. Obs. [ad,L, kodiertt- 
3 fs, f. kodie to-day.] =next. 

1500-20 Donb.ar/'<?««x 1 j:xxv. 5 Hodiem, modem, sempi- 
tem, Angelicall regime. i 665 Boyle Hydrost. Paradoxes 
1772 II. 754 Contra^ to the common opinion .. of 
divers hodiem mathematicians, a 1770 Akenside Virtuoso 
vi, Hodiem and antique rarities. 

Eodiernal (hJodiSunal), a. [f. as prec. + -al ; 
cf. diurttal.'] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hodiernal^ of to day, or at this 
lime. 17x5 M. Davies Atkeru Brit. 1 . 191 Monks ..of the 
more modem Accuracy, and hodiernal Improvement a 1879 
J. S. BRE^VER Stud. (x88i) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. 

Hodja, var. Khoja, a Turkish teacher. 
Hodman (hp*dmwn). [f. Hod sb.^ i -j-Man.] 

1 . A man who carries on his shoulder the hod 
supplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones ; a * bricklayer s labourer *. 
(Now very rarely used in the trade.) 

x^7 Fleming Conta. Holimked III. 1541/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodmen. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hod'Vtoiit a Labourer that bears a Hod. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. L v. One of them .. said, He was as weary 
as a hodman that had been beating plaster. X846 Mill Pot. 
Econ. I. ii. | 8 (1876)26 The stupidest hodm^ who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder. 

2 . Jig. a. One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker, b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

1829 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) IL 79 They fpolitical 
economists] are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on building as if they 
were the masons, 1849 Miss Mulock Ogihies xxv. (187^) 
185 A Mrt of literary hodman. 1887 Sir J. D, Hooker in 
Darwin's Life fy Lett. I, 347 This generous appredation of 
the hod-men of sdence, and their labours. 

3 . A term of contempt applied by undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 
hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Littleton Lot. Diet., A Hodman, in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigcna (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
c Scbola Westmonasteriensi eo adscitl se pro Indigenis 
habwnt). 1721 Amherst Terra: Fit. No. x The men (of 
Christ Church] gave themselves airs .. those of other 
Colleges were * squils’ and ‘hodmen*. 

^ Variously misexplained in diets. : see quots. 
ijxA PHtLLirs(ed. Kersey), Hodman, .. a young Scholar 
admitted from Wesimmster-School to be a Student in 
Christ’s-Church College in Oxford. (Followed by Chambers 
(17271, Rees (iSrg), etc] 1847-78 Halliwell, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

. Hod-znan-blind, obs. f. HooDiUh'-BLiND. 
Hodmandod (hfrdmfendp:d), sb. («.). [A re- 
duplicated variation of Dodhan, Hoddy-dod ; app, 
inlluenccd in form by hodman*, it has the dial, 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod, hodman Hob, hod- 
mandon^ . 

1 . A shell-snail, a dodman. 

x6x6 Bacon Sylva § 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodman, the Tortoise, a 1654 Webster Affius 
^ Virs. ni.iv, I am an Ant,aGnat,aworm.,a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. 1674-91 Ray 5 . A- E. C. Words 10a A 
Hodmandod, a shell-snaiL X766 [Akstey] Bath Guide vi. 
27 As snug as a Hod’mandod rides In his ShelL 1858 
'Sf\:RvrMs Stiff L Forbyin E. Angt. G/osx., Hodman Hob, 
a snatl-shell. x8q3 Wtltsk. Gloss., Hodmedod, a snail, 
b. Jig. Applied to a deformed person. . 

X663 kiLLicRBW Parsons Wed. v. iv. in Haxl. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Flowers Lit..z’}% His head was thrice 

broader than his body, which .. accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 

2 . An early corruption of the name Ho^TE^'TOT, 


X697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 536 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmod^s, as they are commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the w’ord Hottantoi. 17x0 
E. Ward Vul^us Brit. iii. 40 So Hodmontols, because their 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of. Beasts. ' X729 Cowley's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. IV. n. 35 The Hodmandods are born 
white, but make themselves black with SuL 
3. Any strange* creature ; a scarecrow, dial. 
xSSr Isle oL Wight Gloss., Hodmandod, any strange animal, 
a nondescript. x888 Berksk. Gloss., Hodmedod, a scare- 
crow ; usually a figure with a hat on, holding a stick to 
represent a gun. 

B. adj. Short and clumsy; = Hoddy-doddt B. i. 
1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. III. Gloss. (E, D. S.), 
Hodmandod, hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 Wiltsh. 
Gloss. 

Hodograpb. (hp'diigraf). [f. Gr. o 5 or way + 
-ypatpQs (-graph), writing, writer.] 

1 . Math. A curve, invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vector represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the velocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also attrib. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. III. 347 The Newtonian law 
(of attraction] may be characterized as being the Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. x8^ Thomson & Tait Hat. Phil, 
1. 1. § 37 If from any fix'ed lines be drawn at every 

instantj representing in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extremi- 
ties of these lines form a curve which is called the Hodo- 
graph. 1883 A S. Herschel in Nature 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograph.radms signifies the square of the 
material point’s velocity, or its directed actual energy’. 

2 . A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for regis- 
tering the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, but 
unctymologically, spelt odographf) 

1883 Mag. of Art VI. Some years ago one of the 

horses in Miss Thompson’s ‘Koll-Call* ivas severely attacked, 
and proved incorrect by sdentific men, odograph in hand. 

Hence Hodo^a*pliic a., of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a hodograph ; Hodogra’phically adv., 
by means of a hodograph. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad, HI. 345 This hodographic 
curve. 1847 Ibid, 417 Note by Sir W, R. Hamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem of hodographlc isochronism. Ibid,, The 
times of hodographically describing the intercepted arcs 
wnll be equal. 

Hodometer rtiadp-mftai), odometer, [f. 
Gr. idds way + utTpov measnre ; cf. F. odomitre 
(1724 ia Hatz.-Dann.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without k .1 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel ; also, an iiastrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light wheel, 
having such a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwise 
traversed, e.g. a' pedometer. 

1791 Jefferso?! in Harpet^s Stag, (1885) Mar. 556/t Pd. 
Leaue for an odometer ro Dlollais}. .Zz^ Slcckaniis Mag, 
No. 34. 93 An odometer is a machine by which the steps of a 
person who walks., may be counted. 1848 Sir J. Herschel 
Ess, (1857) 318 To each of these cars, -a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled.. was attached. 1885 J. Bigelow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/t The number, of revolutions of 
the wheels ofhis phaeton, .were registered by the odometer. 
1885 Tradesmans Price List^ Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Hodometrical (hpdnme-trikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. p.TpiKos MBrKio + -AL,] 

1 . Relating to the measurement of a ship's- ‘way’, 
i.e. the distance traversed by it., 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hodometrical, ,. \s the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place . . and what Way she has made. 1753 ia 
Chambers Cycl. Stiff. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word^bk., 
Hodometrical, (applied to] a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea by dead reckoning. 

2 , (Also odometricaL) Belonging to a hodometer. 

1847 Craig, Odomeirical. 1882 Ogilvie, Hodometrical, 
X. Pertaining to a hodometer. Ibid,, OdometricaL 

. Hodoinetry,odoinetry. [f. as Hodosteter, 
after Gr. •pierpla -metry.] Measurement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. 

1846 Worcester, Odometry, the measurement of distances. 
BCodoDC, obs. i. Huddon, a kind of whale,' 
Ho’dsman, rare var. Hodmak ; in quot Jig. 

1863 Bates Nat, Amazon viii. (1864} 228 The little hods- 
mcn soon have as much as they can carry. 

Hoditr(©, Tar. Hoder v,, Obs, \ obs. f. Odogr. 
•fHodyTaoke, Obs. rare. ? Concealment, 
e 1450 M>*rc 2031 Huyde hjt not in hodjTnoke, Lete other 
rao r«ie J»5’s boke. 

Hoe (h^a), Obs. dial. Forms: i h6h, 
b6, (3-6 hogh), 5- howe, 7-8 liaw(e, 5- hoe, 
hooe, hoo. [OE. hoh, hb, sir. ninsc. (gen. hJs, 
dat hb^e,hb,pl. hbs) the sameword as the northern 
Hedgh (andapp.lhesameasHoj^.^ heel) OTent. 
type *kanko-, from ablaut stem of Hano i/.] 

*A projecting ridge of land, a promontory* 
(Sweet) ; * originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea * (Kemble) ; a height ending abruptly 
or steeply : cf. Heugh. . Now. only in the names 


of particular places, as The Hoe at Plymouth, Tht 
Hooe near Chipping Camden, Hoo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc. ; and frequent as a second element in 
place-names, as Martinhoe, Morthoe, Fir.im 
Trentishoe, in Devonshire, d^oinghoCiStan- 
hoe, IVyvenho, elsewhere. 

[OE, /zJ would normally give hoo (hr/), which it bs 
given in some of these cases. The hoe (h^^) in other 
parts, may be derived from the OE. dative htge, ghirr 
hlE, ho^e, hoxve, how, pronbunced like grow, stow. Of 
this hnwe may have been a dialectal form : cf. the 
phonology of Hoe shr, where w'e have also howe, haw, 
hoe. In the north of England, there is sometimes etc^ 
fusion between dice and dio^v from ON. havtrx see 
How sby\ 

Icjoo Charier (i^-i4th c. copy) in Kemble Cod, BifL 
I. 45, xl lerrae illius manentes ubi Hogh nuncupatur 
(=5 Hoo, CO. Kent]. z:8so Munster Glosses (Kluge /fn. 
Leseb, 9I Promontorium, booh. 972 Charier in Kemhie 
III. 79 Of hrischeale to oam ho. 988 Ibid, 236 Banco to 
Aelfrioe ho. a xooo in Cockayne Narrat. Atigl. Cwicr. 
Da hean bos and dene and garsecg 5one ictMopia vc jes- 
awon. 14.. Liber Sharbiir, in Spelman Gloss. s.v. 
Edwinus inuenit quendam collem et bogum petrocum, & 
ibi incipiebat aedincare quandam villam, & vocauit ilUii 
Stanhoghiam, quaa postea vocabatur Stanhowe (Stanhoe). 
1590 Spenser F. Q . ii. x. 10 The westerne Hogh, tesprinded 
with the gore Of mighty Goemot. x6o2 Carew Cortmsli 
(rSii) 4 Upon the Hawe at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in their 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog, x6x2 Drahos 
Polyolb. i. 13 That loftie place at Plimmoulh call’d the Hoe 
[rime go], 1797 Polw’HELe Hist, Devonsh, 1. 46 The hill 
between the town of Plymouth and the sea, thatweallthe 
Haw. 

Hoe sb.^ Forms ; 3-9 howe, 5 howwe, 
6 houe, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 how, hough, 8- 
hoe. [a. F. houe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm. : hculh. 
Cotgr.) :~OHG. houiud (in MHG. //CH:t'r,nJod.G. 
katte), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. houwan to Hew. 
The spelling hoe (due to the falling together of 
-ow, ~oe, in pronunciation, as in appeared 
in iSth c., and became the ordinary form ri755* 
Ho7v, hough, are still dialectal; the Sc. is herj-t 
(hmi, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of groiv, him, 
etc.] 

1 . An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 
of a thin iron blade fixed transversely at the cod 
of a long handle ; used for breaking^ up or loosen* 
ing the surface of the ground, hoeing up weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[c 1*84 Hist, et Cart. Mon, Gloueest, (Rolls) 111. 219 Q}i” 
sint io curia, becebia, howa, river®, et alia minuta utenMlia.] 
X37S Barbour Bruce xvii. 344 The yngliss host Arme thame 
in by With .. Pykis, bowls, and ek staff^slyngts, ri43® 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. vi. (1869) 139 Of a bisshopes crocs 
he made his howwe and his pikoyse. Pikoise was F 
ende, and bo^vwc was be krookede ende. 

Well lE. E. T. S.) 265 Now schal I telle sow of be hc«e 
or a pek-ex wherwytb 50 muste stubbe out grauel. xS73 
Tusser Hush. xlvi. (1878) 98 A houe and a parer .. to ^ 
away grasse and to raise vp the roote. x6o6 Bryskett 
C zt'. Life 66 Which to cut downe or roote vp, rnanv 
sithes and howes would scarce suffice. 2664 Evelyn a«. 
Hort. Apr. (R.), Remember to weed them .. ana a 
after to thin them with a small haugh. 1674 Kay j- 
ff E, C. Words 68 A H<rw\ pronounced as mow and 
throw : a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Oaidcn 
from weeds. 1678 Anne Bradstreet Foetus 6 Ye husoan • 
men, your coulters made by me, Your houghs, >'Our os * 
locks, x^ Westmacott Script. Herb. 182 It ^ay w tb 
better weeded with a Haw. 1722 De Foe Col. j 

132 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 1753 
7'mT». (1762) 1. VI. Ixxxiv. 382 A gardmer once threw a hoog 
at him. 2^4 Grainger Sugar Cane it. (R.), Let 
uproot Th’ infected cane piece, X884 Pae Eustace^o uusy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. , 

b. With qualifications, indicating the shape, m 
mode of use, etc. In respect of the latter, the chic 
. distinction is that of draw-hoes (the original tj^pe) 
and thrustdwes (as in the Dutch hoe). The name 
is -also extended, as in horse-hoe, to machines 0 
various kinds which rio the work of several hoc 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 


Spanish hoe, Vemon hoe : see quot. 1855. ^ 

. 2744-4$ [see Hand-hoe, Horse-hoe). 27^-50 
Mod. Husbandm. IV. x. j6'The Beekfough. xf an • . 
ment differing from the common Plck-axc or 
by having its two Ends about four Inches broad, u • 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) with 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and . . the Dutch H 
hough between the close Rows of dnlled rjuich 

prodigious Value 10 the Farmer. Ibid.yt. 52 j. jjp 

Hoe IS., most conveniently fitted to hoe the » 
between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc. 

Encycl. Card. (1834) 519 Hoes are of twos^CKS,^ 0 
hoe and the ihrust-hoe, of each ofwhich there * , 
varieties .. The Spanish hoe- .. Pronged hoes t^ 

D. Low Elem. Praoi. Agric. (2843) 130 The ^ x 
of the countries of the East, 2855 C. M 
Card II. 38 The h«t hoc, when dcep-stirrinc 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish 
the Vernon hoe, , like 

2 . A dentist's excavating instrument, . 
a miniature hoc. (Knight Did: Meek, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hoe-handle., -helve, 
hoe-armed adj. ; 't* hoe*broalc*=HonsE-noE- 

Hoe-plough. 
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hog; 


X744-SO' W. Ellis Mod. Hmhandui, IV.' i. 8 There are 
three Sorts of Hou^h Horse^breaks, actually in use.' Ibid. 9 
ITiis Hough-break is light in itself. 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane 1. 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm’d gang? 18x7 Scott 
Let. to Southey 9 May, All sort of spade-work and hoe-work. 

Hoe, j ^.3 Ob$, exc, dial. [Later form of OK. 
Jiogu, ME. ho^e^ hotuCj How q.v. Cf. Ho z/. 3 ] 
Care, anxiety, trouble. 

1567 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Ef>. 155 b. Though there bee 
a thousand cares that heape my hoe. 1798 Ch. Smith Vug. 
Philos. I. 195 Him that, .this gentlewoman is in such a hoe 
about. 187S Parish Sussex Gloss, s.v., I doant see as you’ve 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 

Hoe, sb.^ local, [a. ON. hd-r (Da. haa) dog- 
fish, shark.] The name, in Orkney and Shetland, 
of the Picked Dog-fish, Squalus acanthias. 

ax8o^ G. Barry Orkney I si., 296 The Piked 
Dog-Fish, .known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 400 The Picked 
Dog-Fish, .among the Scotch islands, .is called Hoe. 

b. Comb, hoe-mother (contracted homer)^ the 
Basking Shark, Selachus inaximits \ hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Houndfish, Musteliis kinmthts. 

a 1804 Barry Hist. Orkney [si. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark . has here got the name of the hoe-mother^ or homer^ 
that is the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. Ed.monstone 
Vie^v Zetland Isl. II. 304 Squalus Mustelus .. Hoe-tusk, 
Smooth Hound. — Frequently met with in the bays. 

Hoe, Forms: see Hoe sb?‘ [f. Hoe j^.-] 

1 . intr. To use a hoe ; to work with a hoe. 

' C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manitode Hi. viii. (iSSg) 140 He sigh 
that folk howweden and doluen aboute the cherche, 1664 
Evelyn Kixl. Hort. (1729) 199 Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 Marrvat W. Forster The .slaves .. were at work 
hoeing. 189^ R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus i. 39 Here 
I find you, digging, hoeing. 

2 . trails. To weed (crops) with a hoe ; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe ; to * cultivate * with a hoe. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compi. Card, vr. 1 1. 155 Aspara- 
gus., must be carefully bowed, or cleared of Weeds. 1748 
Anson's l^oy. in. i.Y. 393 Chinese, who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood, 1846 J. Baxter Liir.- Pract. A gric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed, 1858 
Card. Every-day Bk. 81/1 Spinach.. is finer when 
hoed out to six-inch distances. 

3. To break or stir tip (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy weeds j to 
dress with a hoe. 

• X7X2 J. James tr, Zer Blond's Gardening 44 Walks that . « 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake, a X746 
E. Holoswortk Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) To hough the land 
in the spring time. x8s3 Glennv Card. Evvry-day Bk. 
133^2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. 

4. with adv. To dig up, raise up, take away, cut 
down, cover in, with a hoe. 

x^Evelyn AVxA Mart. (ed. 9)56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Sloane yautaica I. p, fxiv. When the 
Potatoes are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Trans. Soe. Artsy 1 . 93, 1 ..hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. 'QfiX'ct^Libr.Praet.Agric. 
(ed. 4) 11. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winteq from 
the earth being hoed away from them. 1M5 Gardening 13 
June 183 Dig them [sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. x886 Casself s Pam. Mag. May 337 
This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (h^ud) ppl. a. Also Hoe’able a. 
1740 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. xi._ (1822) 138 The wheat 
.. may not be hoeable before the winter is past. x744~5o 
W. Ellis Mad. Husbandm. IV. 111. 27 There is no such 
Nece.ssity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Tiirneps up- 
set and grow again. 

Hoe, van Heo, Hi prons., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. van of Hautboy, Hawbuck. 
Hoe-cake (hou'k^k). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
on the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe (Cent, 
Diet.').'] Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

*793 J- Barlow Hasty Pudding i, Some talk of Hoc-cakes, 
fair Virginia's pride. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (x86i) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 
will . . m.ake international the power and elegance of hoe-cake 
and baked beans. 

HoC'do'wu. U.S. A noisy, riotous dance ; == 

Breakdown a. 

x86o in Bartlett Diet. Ainer. (ed. 3). 1885 Libr. Mag. 
(N. Y.) July I They [negroes] danced their vigorous hoe- 
downs, jigs. 

Hoeful (hJo'ful). [f. Hoe sb.^ 4 - -ful.] As 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

x866 Livingstone Last yrnls. (1,873) 1 - v. 129 The final 
preparation is effected by men digging . . passing each hoc- 
ful into the left hand. 

Hoeiug (h^u iq), vbl. sb. [f. Hoe v. + ,-ikg 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Hoe ; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a hoe. 

• 1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (i6px) 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Evelyn A a/. Hort. (ed. 9) 87 Begin the 
work of Haiighing. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the soil by plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or pK-ints are growing thereon. 
1842 Brand Diet. Set. etc. s.v., Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which are without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring ihe soil. 

b. Comb., as hoein^-instrument^ -machine^ -time. 
^ 1744-50 W. 'E.u.xsMod. Husbatuitu. IV. iii. 27 IftheGround 
is wettish at Houghing-lime. 1873 Knight Did. Mech., 
Hoeing Machine .. for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 


' Hoe*-plough, ^ Ohs . -Horse-hoe.' 

. *733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hnsb. xv5. X12 The Plow, which 
is almost the same with the Ho- Plow. 1775 Romans Florida 
120 In a large field these hoeings are most commodiousiy 
performed by the hoe-plough drawn by one horse. 

. Hence Boe-plou^h v. irans., to hoe with a hoe- 
plough ; Hoe-plongliing* vbl. sb. 

*733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. x, 45 You may Ho-plow 
them. X770-4 A. Hunter Georg, Ess. (1803) 1 . 432 Hoe- 
ploughings necessary for completing' the crop are three. 
X790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 356 The land should 
then be ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (h^a'sj). Also 8 houglier. [f. Hoe v. + 
-ER 1 .] One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

1744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. i. 86 Turnips may 
be houghed ill, jf the hougher stubs them, as we call it, i.e. 
if he . . only cut off the heads, and leave the roots in the 
ground. 1893 Baring-Gooi.d Cheap-Jack Z, II, 117 The 
wheat had to be hoed, and the hoers were women. 

|j Hoey. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) huy (h/ 7 i), 
society, club, guild.] A society of Chinese : esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countries or colonies* 

■ 1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a seexet societjj or ‘ hoey *, bound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 24 Nov. 1504/2 

The terrible law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cycl. India 
(ed. 3I II. 91 Hoe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are Initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hove. Hof, hofen = hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of Heave v. Hofe, obs. f. Hoof. 
HoflT, obs. Sc. f. Hove ; dial. f. Hough sb. and v. 
1825 Brockett, Hoff, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. x8x8 Craven Dial., Hoff, the hock. In the plural 
hoffs, aludterous term for the feet. 

tHo'fles, Ohs. [f. ME.^^ HovEjA 2 + ./r^, 

-LESS*, cf. C)N* Immoderate, 
excessive; unreasonable; intemperate. Alt hofelces 
(quot. 1200), immoderately. 

c X200 Ormin 6224 Swa halt jitt nohht att hofelaes Ne nede 
be33m to swinnkenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 108 Muchel hofieas 
IS ^t cumen into ancre huse..vorte sechen eise h^rinne. 
c t*3o Hall Meld. 43 Sone so ]>u . . h»nche5 holies & hoker 
of ewt hat mon seio h® o5er de6 ^ette. 
f Hofte. Obs. [app- MDu. hooft, hovet Head.] 
1526 Skelton Magny/. 759 Decke your hofte and cower 
a lowce. 

+ Hofol, a. Ohs. [Late form of OE* hogful, 
l\li.ho^ul,hohfielY{ov{T\ 3 \ji cf. Hoe/^.3] Careful. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 97 b, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 

Hence adv., carefully; f Ho-folneBS, 

carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 86 b, l*he army, .kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer,- Ibid, xipb, Wemen seruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret. Untr. Jewel iv, 64 
The hofulnesse of all Churches, 

Hog (h(Jg), sbP Also 4(?)-6 hogge, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified c 1340, but the derivative Hog- 
OASTER occurs c 1175: origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OE. place- 
names Hoegestdn (Hogston) and Hocgetvpistle*, but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. hog represented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh hwch, swine, is improb.able on phonetic 
and other grounds. The evidence afforded by the word 
itself and by its derivatives hoggaster, hoggerel, hogget 
(the first of which, applied to sheei>, offers our earliest 
example of the -word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age. or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought hog possibly related to Hag r/.‘, 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ‘yearling' 
runs through most of the uses : cf. a b, 4, 4 b, 5, 13 b. In this 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is merely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1 . A swine reared for slaughter ; spec, a cas- 
trated male swine, a barrow-pig or barrow-hog fsee 
Barrow 2 i b) ; hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not used in Scotland.) 

(The origin.al application may cither refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed much more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
see etym. note.) v 

X340 Ayenb. 89 Of haretnoder he erhcj berji and norys- 
seh azewel h® hogges, ase hydeh h® kinges,^ 13.. K.Alts. 
1885 Alisaunder & aile hb kniutesHem to pieces hat gonne 
tal!e,To bocher hat hog vpon his stalle. X377 Lancl. P. PI, 
B. vl. 183 'Suffre hem lyuc’ he sayde, ‘and Icte hem ete 
with hogges 1398 TreVisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. Ixxxvii. 
(1495) 8^7 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to etc Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesshe. CX440 Promp, 
Parv. 2 \ 7 /i Hogge, swyazt’ueprendis, maialis. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 83 Whanne wold h'aue burj'^ the body ne founde 
hit an hogge or a .suyne and not a man. 1483 Lath, Angl. 
187/1 An Hogge, maialis, est enim porcus carens iesticulis, 
XS30 Palsgr. 231/2 Hogge, /<7n:, forceau. 1552 Huloet, 
Hogge called a barrow hogge or gait, inaias. . , Hogge ungelt, 
verres. 1644 Evelyn 30 Sept., A dish cf trufles, an 

earth nut,foundout byanhoggtiain'd to it 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (170S) 186 Tlie Males must be gelt, and the Sows 
spay’d ; the spay’d Cells, .they estecin the most profitable, 
l«cause of the great Quantity of Fat that thej have upon 
their In^va^j4 more than the Hogs. *75^77 tr. KeyslcPs 
Traxu U760) I.- 433 U is remarkable, that In the Milanese 
all the hogs arc black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. A gric. 
<cd. 4) II. 190 Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 

b. Bcuon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon. | 

x6ia J. Tavlor (Water P.) Trax. Wks. (1872) 35 For most 


of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog.’ x86o‘J. 
Donaldson Brit, Agric. 490TW0 lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 

c. U. S, The flesh of the pig ; pork ; in nllite- 
rative'phr. hog and hominy, pork and Indian corn. 
• <xx85o Thori’E Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett), 1 can give 
you plenty to eat ; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
have bar (be.ar] haiii and bar sausages. 1870 Daily Ne^.vs 
21 Oct., From abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean mule. 

' 2 , Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow : = SwiKE. b. Formerly 
spec, a wild boar of the second )'car : cf, Hoggasteu. 

<71483 In Hall Chrotu. Rich. /// (rs.*8) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. [1548 Hall Comment, Meanynge by the hogge, 
the dreadfull %vylde bore which was the kinoes cognisaunce.j 
Bk. St. Albans E iij a, The boore .. is . . the seciinde 
yerc an hogge. 1660 Howell Lexicon nr, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3. a Hoggsteer, the 
4. a Bore, the 5- a Cingular. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 
41 The hog is certainly the most impure an<i filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 T. Williamson Oriental Field Sports 
(1808) I. 34 In grass covers a hog is often started, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till he is dead. 1835 Swaik^ 
sox Quadnip. 72 ,^ It is generally supposed. .that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3 . Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Suidee. See also 
Ground-, River-, Se.v-, Water-hog. 

1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hogs from wl;ence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived. 1781-5 \y. Smellic tr. Buffon's Kat. 
Hist, (1791) VII. 58 The Babiroussa or Indian Hog. X7K 
Chambers' Cycl. s.v., Of this ^enus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Gutneensis, the I^Iexican musk 
liog or Tajacu, the hydrochsiis or Capybara, and the 
BabyToussa. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. IV. 964 Aelian’s 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa. x86o Chant ', 
bers' Encycl., Babyt'oussa ..somt.X\mt.s called the Horned 
Hog. Ibid. S.V., The Bush Hog of South Africa, .is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles. 

II. 4 . A name given to a sheep of a certain age. 

а. In Scotland and many parts of Engl, a young 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing: see quot. 1842-4. 

[1350 Bp. Hatfeld's Surv. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jcrcs. 
Et de .Y hogs et jer(» de remanentibus. Summax.] ^*460 
Totvneley Myst. xlii, 456 And of fefteyn bogys ffond I hot 
cone ewe. 1549 Compi, Scot. vi. 66 Jouis and lammis,.and 
mony herueist hog. x6o6 Choice, Chance etc. (x8Bx) 17 
The Sheepbeard he would. .talke ofhisRammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his bogs and hi.s 
sheerlings. S674-9X Ray W. C. JVords 38 A Hog, a Sheep of 
a year old ; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call it a Hoggrel, X73* Gentian, Guide to 
Cattle (ed. 2) 12, I have seen those of a year old., which we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs. 1842-4 H. Stephens 
Bk, 0/ Farm (1851) 924 After a lamb has been weaned, until 
the first fleece is shorn from its back, it receives the name of 
hogg, 1B67 Gainsborough Navs 23 hlar., 200 l.imbcd and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chilver^ or 
eu>e-hog, tup-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 1’opsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call it in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog:, Lam- 
hog, or Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Theives. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) xo6 The first 
year a male Lambc is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lambe an Ewe-Hog. 2618-9 N, Riding Ree, II. ico An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a gimmer hogge 
value Jod. 1794 T. Davis Agric. if Jits In Archxot. Rev. 
(x888) Mar., Sheep, . . wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
(Christmas) till shear-time. x866 Brande & Cox Diet. Set. 
etc. 11. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget; and on losing its coat a shearhog. 
1882 Somerset Co. Gaz, 18 Mar., 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

c. Short for hog-Jleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once. .Applied equallyto 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 
IV. 259/2 The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as lambs, are called hogs or tegs, .‘hog^ 
applies properly to the first shorn flee'ce of any long-stapled 
wool. 1884 Yo%‘k Hcrahl 36 Aug. 7/3 The trade in wool 
remains firm.. all hog made from iir. to 12;. 3^. per stone. 

III. 5 . Applied (chiefly in comb.) to various 
domestic animus of ayear old. Sec hog-bull, -colt, 
in 13 b. 

177$ Ash, Hog. a bullock of a year old. <x 1893 Wills. 
Afxh. Mag, XVII. 303 (WilLs. GlossJTbe word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog bull, 
a chilver hog sheep. 

б. Short for hog-fsh. 

2623 Whitboubne Newfoundland 9 The^ Sea likewise all 
along that Coast, doe plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales. .Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

iV. 7. fg. Appliw opprobriously to a person, 
a, A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 


son. . , 

j 6 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17* 
ces ; and drynkyn wele ataunt ; fTarc wel, Flem) g 
i J. HE%'tvooD Prev. (1S67) 56 Ye haue bene ^ j eraie 
3g, To my freendts. 2594 Smaks. UL - ■ 

u eluish mark’d, aborliue nlM^re In 

'-iii, fono«^ 

sure is thought but a hog. *®^,“ , r * -- r«ki. 

I am a hog ! I am a hog !’ he said..* I mzdc no resist- 

: ; I drank because I was ihirsty • ^ ^ T^Ln’c 

►. A nickname for the members of St. John s 

(SurttM) » For ns Jonbns arc 
§ iiniivcly boggs. IWS 
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Johnian hogs were originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low habits of the students, ^ 1890 C. 
Whiblev In Cnf' 4 * Gozvn xxWi, Perhaps . . Johnians were 
only called * Hogs ' because they were fond of good living. 

8 . slang. A shilling. In U.S., a ten-cent piece. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad., Shilling, Bord or Hog. 

ijz^ Heiv Ca»ii. Diet. (Farmer), Half a Hog, Six-Pence, 
1809 Mar. Edcev.*orth Ennui (1815) 74 ‘ A hog to drink my 
health?’ ‘Ay, that is a thirteen, piase your honour; all 
as one as an English shilling.* 1859 Mastell Voc.^ Hog, a 
ten-cent piece. 1875 Cruikshank 3 Courses Dessert 412 
^^^lat’s half a crown and a shilling? A bull and a hog. 

9 . A name given to %’arions contrivances.^ a. 

A sort of broom or sembbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Goret, .a hog, or large 

brush to scrub the ship’s bottom under water. x 8 ^ Smyth 
SaiCods IVord-lik.^ Hog^ a kind of rough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship's bottom under water. 

b. Faper-viaking. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as to 
keep it of nniform consistence. 

1807 Specif. CohFs Patent No. 3084. a Agitators or hogs 
..are placed in the said vats to keep the pulp duly suspended. 

c. Hophdrying (see quot.) 

1848 ymt. R. Agric. Soc. IX. ii. 570 It is a very good 
precaution.. to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open brickwork, are called) over the fires, when there 
are three to the same space. I 

10 . Curling. A stone which has not sufficient im- | 
petus to carry it over the hog-score or distance-line. 

a 1772 Graeme Cicriing^z His opponent is glad, Yet fears ; 
a sim’lar fate, while ev’rj’ mouth Cries, Off the hog. 2856 ' 
* Stonehenge * Sports (1859) sia Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upon 
the score. 

V. 11 . Phrases and loaitions. Chiefly belong- 
ing to sense i. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de tV. 1531) 24 Cast not your perles 
before hogges. 1546 J. Heywood Praz*. (1867) 38 Euerj* 
man* basteth the fat hog we see, But the leane shall bume er 
he basted bee. 1587 M ascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 270 Where- 
fore the common saying is, the hog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 Clarke Phraseol. Puer. 76 Triii~ 
ettm adz'cxi ^ hordeum vendo . . I have brought my hogges 
to a faire market, c 1645 Milton Sonn. xli, But this is got 
by casting pearls to hogs. 1660 Ho\\'Eix Eng. Prov. 5 You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your hogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. Ibid. 23 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg. 2670 'Rh'iPrerv. (1768) 21 Better 
my hog dirty home than no bog at all. Ibid. 296 To make 
a nog or a dog of a thing, x67o~i7os [see Halfpennyworth]. 
170S Hickeriscill /• rrVf^-cr. 1. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Beoch. X738 Swift Pel. CoTtversai. 11. Wks. 1766 XI. 207 
He. .snor'd so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
to market. 2748 Smollett Rod, Rand, xli, I should ha-s'e 
remembered the old sa\Tng, Every hog his own apple. 288* 
Handbk. Prov. 166 What can you e-xpect of a hog but his 
bristles ? 

b. To go the whole hog\ To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly {slang) ; hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. Cowper Hxpocrisy Detected (1770) 22 [by J, Newton] 
But for one piece they thought it bard From the whole hog 
to be debarred ; And set their wt at work to find What joint 
the prophet had in mind. Ibid. 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from cverj' clog, Mahometans eat up the hog.] 

2830 Galt Eazvrie T. ii. i. (2849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog \vith her. 1837-40 Halibur- 
ton Cloclnn. (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then. 1839 Times ix Apr., If so, let him 
‘go the whole hog’ in candour. 1840 Boston Adz’eri. 30 
June 3/3 Mr, Yorke w’ould have been just the man for the 
Boston ‘ whole-hoggites 2853 Tails Mag, XX. 4x4 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-hogg de- 
fender. 2857 Hughes Tom Broion ii. H, Yes, he’s a whole- 
hog man is Tom. 1876 Kingston Hist. Brit. Nazy 533 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
cir cular monitors. 

VI. lli. General comb. a. attributive, as hog- 
butcher, -farm, -fat, -gmmt, -hunt, -market, 
-merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense ‘ like 
that of a hog, hog-like ’, as hog rump, shoulder, 

X707 A VAN Leeuwenhoek in PkiL Trans. XXVI. X14, 

I also caused a *Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
of Hogs- 1699 Dampier I'by. II. 98 There are abundance 
of Oawls or *Hog-farms. 2749 Fielding Tom yones xa'mi. 
yi, One would have thought that . . 1 had been the greatest 
*hog-merchant in England. 1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 2436/4 
Also a bay Mare, with a “hog nimp. 1807 T. Wiluasison 
Oriental Field Sforis (180S) I, 40 They [bamboos] serve as 
shafts to mount •hog-spears. 2657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden Iriii, In such places as these cattle do commonly dung, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] growelh as in •Hog-j’ards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-driver, 
-feeder, -hunter-, hog-farming, -feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, -serving, -shearing. 

0x704 T, Brown in R. L’Estrange Ir. Erasm. Colhq. 
(27*1) 33S ^ wou’d not sooner marrj* my 

daughter lo...^ •hog-dri^’cr, 155* Huloet, *Hogge feadcr, 
fcrcnlator, 1790 Sir M. Hunter youm. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
jabad we had the finest ♦hog-hunting that e\*cr w-as. x66x 
K. W. Cem/. Chirac. (1S60) 83 She to ’hog-servjng, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 266* Martin Lett. 95 [The] hideous pj* 
of ♦Ho^gshcarJng, where ..wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no wool. 

c, parasynthetic,as hog-huttocked^-faced^ -necked 

adjs . ; also Hog-backed, 

2691 Lof/d. Gas. No. 2730/4 A thin Horse, •Hog But- 
tock'd. 2640 (ti/lr) A certatnc Relation of the •Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman called MUlris Tannakin Skiuker. 2793 Hol- 


CROFT Lavafeds Physiog. xl. 212 Horses are divided into 
..the swan-necked, the stag-necked and the •hog-necked. 

d. The possessive case ho^s is also largely used 
in qnasi-combinations, as ho^s-brislUt dung., foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hj'phened when attrib.). 

1^3 C. Mather Wond, Jnvts. JForld (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Rags and *Hogs-bristIes. i6ri Cotg^, 
Onglons de pourceau, *hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be verie tender, then broyled [etc.]. 28x9 Rf.es Cyel. 
s. V. Back.Painting, With a •hog’s-hairbrush. x688 Boyle 
IVks. (1772) V. 372 Take me .. with May or other unsalted 
butter, or else with fresh *hogs-!ard. c 2865 Letheby in 
Circ. Sc, I. 94/2 Hog*s-lard is fluid at 81®. . . 

13 . Special comb.; a. f hog-babe, a sucking- 
pig ; hog-cholera, the swine-fever ; hog-cistern, 
t hog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash ; hog- 
constable «= Hog-keeve ; hog-feast (see quot .) ; 
hog(’a)-flesh., pork ; hog(’s)-greas©, the lard or 
fat of a hog ; hence hog-grease vb., to smear 
with hog’s grease; f hog-giaibber, a mean or 
sneaking fellow; hence hog-grtihbing hog- 

house, a shed in which swine are kept ; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs ; hog-man, a swineherd ; 
hog(’s)-m0at, pork; hog-pen, -pound, a pig- 
sty ; hog-plague, the swine-fever ; hog-potato, 
an inferior or small potato used to feed sivine; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent 3vire put into the snout 
of a pig to prevent grubbing ; hog-ringer, one 
who fastens rings in pigs’ snouts ; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose ; hog-rubber, one who 
rubs bogs ; hence, a term of opprobrium ; + hog*B- 
face, a person with a face like a hog’s ; a term of 
opprobrium; hog-tied a. (see quot.); hog-wallow, 
a hollow or ditch in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec, in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance ; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs ; a swine- 
herd ; hog(*s)-yoke, a frame of wood put round 
a hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug, CitU of God 170 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the *hog-babes. x88t Chicago Times 
x6 Apr., Loss of.. hogs in this state from so-called •hog 
cholera. 2865 N. Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 295 The Huntingdon- 
shire *hog.feast is the domestic rejoicing that follows upon 
that important event in a cottagers family— the killing of a 
pig. 25*8 Paynel Salcmds Regim. E iv, The beste *bog 
fleshe. 26x6 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. j. i, Doe not 
concelue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogs-den; as 
\>'as betweene lewes, and hogs-fiesh. 28*5 Scott Talism, 
ii, Dried hogVflesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. xlvii. 32 Take Waxe, 
*Hogges.greaseandTuipentine. 2654GAYTON Pleas. Notes 
in. ii. 71 Vet they did Hog-grease his body. 2676 Lofid. 
Gaz, No. XdTilx, 4 Tierces of Hogsgrcace, a 1700 B. E, 
Diet. Cant. Cmv s.v. Hog, *Heg-gr7thber, a close-fisted, 
..sneaking Fellow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 
62 Haring stables «• milk-bouse, •hog-house, S:c. 2896 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Oct. xo/2 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery .. In the language of the West jt is a 
‘600,000 dollar hog-house*. 2723 EoneL Gaz. No. 6170/9 
Thomas Grealhead,..*HogJobber. 1732 London Mag. 1 . 
278 He lov’d *hog-mcat thorough done. 2695 Load. Gaz. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient Still-bouse ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, ‘Hogpenns. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Ho£ plague, 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 
,, Also called Swine fever. 1796 Stedman SuHnam II, xxv. 
224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe .. but 
they are only used bj' the negroes, being inferior to the 
•hog- potatoes in Great Britain. x866 Rogers Agric, 4- 
Prices 1 . xxi. 552 , 1 find •hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 1360 and 1374- 269* in G. Sheldon Hist. Deer/eld, Mass. 
(1895) L 267 The *bogg ringers shall have (td, per bead Ibr 
every hogg ya ring. 1803-25 Svd. Smith Ess. (Bceton) 215 
Because he has served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. JossoN Barth, Fair v. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/2 Yes good man *Hognibber, of Pickthatch. 2621 Bur- 
ton Anat. MeL iti. ii. iv. i. (1638) 536 The very rusticks and 
hog-rubbers ..if once they tast of this Loue liquor, are 
inspired in an Instant. CX630 Trag. Rich. II, (1870) 60 
Heeresafatt horson in his russet slops, And yett may spend 
300^ bith yeare, The third of which the •boggsface owes 
the kinge. 1894 HarpePs Mag, Feb. 356 A cow was soon 
caught,, thrown doivn, and •hog-tied, which means all four 
feet together. 2840 Ainer. yrn/. J'c. XXXIX. ax2 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great di\*eTsity in the sire, depth, and general appearance of 
the •hog-wallows. 2893 N. ^ 8tb Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane. .was a hog-wallow,a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth. 1883 Green Coruj. Eng. 330 The 
•hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood- 
land paid his lord X5pigsat the slaughter time. XS77TUSSER 
Husb. xviL (1878) 38 rxte, *Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
nngesforahog. x6i3PuRCHAs/^r/^7viT^r(i6i4) sS/Wcare 
a Yoke like a Hogs->-oke. 2707 Mortimer Husb, CX70S) 290 
Hog- 2 okes and Rings. 

D. From senses 4 and 5 : hog-bull, a yearling 
bull; hog-colt, a yearling colt; hog- fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or * bogs ’ 
during the winter ; hog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a * hog ’ ; hog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Husb. a 1732); hog-gap (see quols,); so 
hog-holo ; hog-lamb, a castrated wether Iamb ; 
hog-pox (see quot.) ; hog-aheep « sense 5 ; hog- 
W'ool s= sense 5 c. 

sy^T.^xy\sAgrie.lVilts\TkArchcei>l. /r«'.(x8S8) Mar., At 
this umc it is us^ in a more extended sense for any animal 
; of a year old, as a *bog bull, a chilver hog sheep. iS9x 
j Percivall Sp. Diet., Ppirico, a *hog colt, 2796 W. I\Iar» 

I shall B' Eng. I, Gloss. (E.D.S.) Hog-colts, yearling colts. 

1 x8ca F indlater Agric, Surv. Peebles X92 Some better and 
1 lower Ij-mg pasture is saved .. for them [lambs], for their 


Winter's proATsion ; what is thus hained, is called the 
fence, x 85 sH. H.DixoN/%’/tf4FmilV.iv.6i’l'he»ti2irt 
of the *hogg fleeces depends so entirely on their keep. xW 
Cumhld. Gloss., *Hog-gap, a covered opening in a W'all ' 
sheep to pass through. x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi. xxN-iii, 
bairns’ rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing 'd-w 
couldna kill the three silly poor •hog-lambs. 1842-4 H. 
Stephens Bk. of Farm (1851) 923 When a male a pjp! 
lamb, and this lasfis changed to hogg-Iamb when it 
goes emasculation. 1749 \V. Elus Sheph. Guide yu, This 
Disease, by many Farmers, is called the •Hog-Pox mShtm 
proceeding from Foulness of Blood, and as some ihiak ij 
.somewhat of the Nature of the Small-Pox in the hurus 
Body. 2667 Comenio's Did. 584 They did also pull off lit 
fleeces of *hog-sheep (whom now a days we shear). 1807 
Vancouver Agric.-Devon (1813) 346 The ewes and knbs, 
with the preceding year’s hog sheep, are brought down frco 
the forests in the beginning of November. 1813 Sir J, 
CuLLUM Hist. HazvsUd Suffolk (ed. 2) 274 ITieir [HoggeU] 
first fleece is. called *Hog-wool. 

c. In names of animals resembling the hog, or 
infesting swine, as hog-ape (also hog faced ope\ 
the mandrill baboon, Sitnia porcaria\ f hog- 
badger (see quot. 1741); hog-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Curculionidx ; hog-caterpillar, ‘the 
larva of a Sphinx-moth, Harapsa viyron, so called 
from the swollen thoracic joints* (Cfw/.jil/ri.); hog- 
choke, -choker, V.S. (see quots. 1857, 1885) ; hog- 
moUy, a name in U 5 . of two fl^es : (a) 
sucker ; (^) = H0G-FISH4 ; hog-monkey - hg-ap', 
hog-mouse, the shrew-mouse ; hog-mullet 
sucker ; hog-perch, the hog-fish, Pcrcina cafrcdes\ 
hog-rabbit, hog-rat (see quots.) ; hog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Hammer-head, Hyfcn- 
ieliutn nigricans \ hog-tapir, the Mexican tapir; 
hog-tick, a tick or louse parasitic on swine, 


iopintis suxs. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 675 The snout is like 
snout of a *Hog-ape, always gaping. ^ 1793 Pennant Hist. 
Quadmp. I. 187 Hog-faced Ape, SHnia Poixaria. 1611 
CoTCR., Taisson porchin, the •hog Badger; is footei^and 
snowted like a swine. 1741 Compl. Font. Piece il i ?97 
There are two Sorts of Badgers, viz. the Dog-Badger, as 
resembling the Dog in his Feet; and a Hog-Badger, as 
resembling a Hog in his cloven Hoofs. 2B36-9 Todd QcA 
Anat. II. 895/r A similar change in the form and irlalnt 
size of parts of the head occurs in the •hog-beetle^ 1857 
Harper'’ s Mag. XIV. 442 The refuse fish commonly 
(in North Carolina) are sturgeon ..•hog-choke, w flounder, 
lampreys, and common cels, 18S5 Kingsley 
Hist. 111 . 280 The nearest American relatire of the so'* »• 
Achints lineaius. It is a worthless animal, as one of lU 
popular names— *bogchoker— suggests. X 744 ’ 5 ® 

Mod, Husbandvt, III. ii, 36 But it hap^ned, that gpcc 
Pan of his Bean-crop was spoiled by •Hog or Shnw-niice. 
2845 Encycl. Metrof. XVI. 793 CcelogeuvsPaca,.^y^^ 
sometimes called *nog Rabbits, and are natives of 
2847 Carpf.nter Zool. § 147 Connecting the Rsts 
Marmots is a curious animal of larger sue, the Ca^romys or 
•Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. This is a climbing, ncu 
burroiring species, .and feeds entirely on vegetable matier. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 
left to hogs or swine, as hog-apple (see qnoj.) » 
hog-bed (£ 46 *.), the Ground Pine, Lycopci^^^ 
coniplanaium ; hog('B)-grass, Swine’s Cress, Suit* 
biera Coronopus (Britten & H.) ; hog(*s)-meat, 
(ff) Aristolochia grandifora, (p) Eccrhaavta <«' 
curnbens of Jamaica ; hog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea ; hog-peanut, a twining 
U.S., Amphicarpcca monoica (N.O. 
haring purplish flowers and fleshy, pea-snai^ 
fruits ; hog's bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane ; hogs 
bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen', also = 

{Syd. Soc. Lex. j 886); hog’s ©ye (see 
hog’s garlic, Allium ursinum (Miller 
1884); hog-slip (see quot.); hog’s madder, hag- 
wort, Senecio Jacobxa; 'f* hog’s snout (seequo^, 
hog-succory, a species of Hyoseris ', 

Heptalon graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiaccx) 01 • 

{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). ^ ,, 

286s Chambers' Encycl. VII. 622 Podophylf*^ 

..is common in North America .. and is kni^m as j 
Apple . .also as *Hog-apple, 2756 P. Browne 
The’ poisoned *Hog.meat. This plant is very c®””” j-.- 
St. Ann’s. 1853 Xindley Veg. Kingd. (cd. 3) 
to Aublet the root of Boerhaavia decum^ns 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 2744-50 W. Ellis "^ 1 ' 

bandm. HI. n. 118 How another Farmer lost Cmp, 

•Hog-peas, by the Slugs .. he had sown his H^S'P 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. , 

cou\'ER Agric. Devon (1813) 283 A few *horp«asc mu 
beans, are occasionally cultivated. x886 

Hog’s bane, the Chenopodium tnurale. 

Four/. Beasts (2658) 73 The same gall "'tth a hin 
bread. 2854 Mayne J^xPos. Lex., *Hogs hye% 
name for the Hyophihalmus. x8^ Syd. Soc. *f^p Afjd- 
thalmus, the hog's eye plant, suppo^d to ^ ^ 

mum spinosum, from the likeness of its fiowere to . ^ ^ 
ey^. 2750 G. Hughes Barhadoes X7X *Hog'ShP> . jeaves. 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloaibcd with sh:^*po'^; Hors.- 
2707 Mortimer Husb, (1708) 188 For the *. a-Td 

Take Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or •Hog s-MaG 
May-weed. 2834 hi. G. Lewis yml.iV.Ind-\i^ Lcautlfcl 
..were many of them entirely covered willi 
flowers of the *hog's-mcat, and other creepintT i, 

Morwx'ng Evonym. 367 The juice of Ilamsig, i 
Rostrum porclnum or *Hoggcs snouL . locaii/ 
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X7Q0-1804 A. Youkg Ann. Apnc. XXXII, 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes in this countrj’ is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 108 
The potatoes are brought out of the ‘ hogs or * graves or 
‘pits'— all of which are provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and earth. 

Ho^ (h^»g), [f. Hog in various senses un- 

connected with each- other.] 

I. 1. irans, a. To arch (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, etc.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 417 
Avery bad world indeed in some parts — hogg’d the moment 
it was launch’d, a number of rotten timbers, 1802 Naval 
Chron. VIII. 257 The Mars, .received some damage, which 
has hogged her a little. 1803 Wellington Let. to Lieut.- 
Gen. Stuart in Gurw. Desf>. (1837) II. 18 nofe^ The .. 
draught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die. 1832 
Hull Newspaper.,T\xt planks were hogged amidships, 

2. intr. To rise arch-wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink. 

x8i8 R. Seppings in Phil. Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer., one foot two inches, ^1830 Rudim. Naruig. 
(Weale) X24. X875 Nat. Encycl. XI. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, tending to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. Ibid.^ In rough water, there is a 
tendency to hog and to sag alternately. 

n. 3 . trans. To cut (a horse’s mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 25 SepL x/3 A sorrel Horse .. his 
mane hogged last May. x88o W. Day Reuekorse in Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

III. 4. To make a 'hog* of (a lamb) ; to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year. 

X853 R. Agric. Soc. XIV, 11, 298 A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat. Ibid. 300 From the high rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging black-faces off the Grampians. 

IV. 6. To appropriate greedily or selfishly. 
U.S. slang. 

X887 Orange Jrnl. 16 Apr. (FaxaiGr Anier.)^ If the crook 
Is obstinate enough to bog it all. 1888 Daily tnier^Ocean 
13 Mar. (Farmer yiwrr,),To hog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. iZ^SColunibits {Ohio) a July, 
It would give them a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance. 

V. 6. To clean a ship’s bottom with a * hog*. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine{zjZ^t Goreter^ to hog a ves- 
sel ; to apply the hog to her bottom. 1862 Totten Naval 
Te.xi-bk, To hog a vessel^ is to scrub her bottom. 

VT. 7. {Curling) * To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog-score’ 
(Ogilvie). Also ^g. 

1822 Bleukw. Mag. XI 1 . 307 There’s no a merchant amang 
us that 's no hogged matr or less. 

"VTI. 8. To carry on the back. dial. 

178* J. Hutton T<nir to Caves Gloss., Hog^ to carry on 
the back. 

Hence Ho*gging vbl, sh. and ppl. a, 

X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their cap^ or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. iSiz^.Rev.Vlll. 49 The 
Tremendous . . was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an Inch. 1852-61 
A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin or Hogging, the term 
used by workmen for the curvedform given to the cross 
section of a roadway to throw off the su^ace water. 1884 
Eng. lUustr. Mag. Oct. 17/2 The * hogging ' of the mane . . 
vanes in style from the Arab. X891 Athenxum 22 Aug. 257/3 
\ Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being . . as often the cause 
of leakage in a long, heavily-timbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, y* Hog j^.2] irons. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

X730 Parson Walker Diary zz (Lane. Gloss.), I put off at 
present, being throng hogging upsome of my potatoes, 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of Hogen Mogen. 
Hogarthian (hi?ga’j})ian), a. [f. name of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricaturist 
of the i8th c. + -liVN.] Of or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style of painting. 

1798 Lamb Lett. (,iZZZ) I. 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 
1828 Ibid. II. 203 *Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
Carlyle Mirahean Xa piisc. Ess. (1872) V. 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian conuc. x886 
Swinburne in i<^ih Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho’glsack, hog-back. Also hog*s back. 

• 1. A back like that of a hog. 

x66x Walton Angler i. iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog back 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 1758 Descr. Thames 
190 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

'2, Something shaped like a hog’s back. a.. A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end ; a steep ridge of 
upheaval, 

1834 Sir W. Napier Penins. IFarxiu. iu (Rtldg.) II. 209 
A rugged hill, .joined by a hog’s-back ridge to the. .mi^n- 
tain spine. x8i^ H. Marryat Tear in Sweden II. 38S Our 
way runs along a hogsbadc, till we reach the lake of Fur. 
1863 G, T. Lowth Ivand. in IVest. France 216 There is a 


Jong elevated line of hill, a hog|s-back, running from south 
to north. X896 Advance (Chicago) 1 Oct. 433 The dry 
knobs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
.streams.- [Cf. The Hogs-hack^ a hill near Godaiming.] 

b. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

. 1867 W, Smyth Coal 4- Coal-mintttg 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the fioor rises.. sharply, m a ‘ hog-back * 
or saddle, 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-back, 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam. 

3. A hog-backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S. Ferguson Carlislevv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks. 

4 . = ilOG-FRA 5 fE. 

x886 Waicrbnry (Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent), The 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her nog-back. 

Ho'g-backed, a. [f. prec. -f -ED Kl 

1. Having a Lack like a hog. 

x6S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles] about 
you, x^s Land. Gaz. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. x^giDescr. 
Thames 183 The Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 ll^est. Daily 
Press 26 Jan, 3/2 This elephant is.. hog-backed, 

2. Having a rise in the middle like a hog’s back. 

1852-61 Archit. Pnhl. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hog-backed, the 

term used by common work-people for the nse purposely 
made in the centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof. 1862 Rawlinson Anc.Mon. I.i.229 Inform 
they [hills] are hog-backed. *893 C. Hodges in Reliquary 
Ian. II The class of early grave covers, known as ‘hog- 
backed * stones. 

Hog-boat, var. of Hag-boat. 

zZqz Daily News 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace* ssHog-praite. 

A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame ; ' a chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod passing from stem to stern of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the ends’. 

1875 Knight Did. Meek. 

tSo’g-GOte. Obs. Also hog*fi-cote. Ahog- 
or pigsty. 

X40X-2 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, iiij s. viij d. c 1440 yacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S-) 228, & haue made 3oure herte an hoggys cote 
& a denne of theuys. 1573 Tusser Husb. xvii. (187S) 38 A 
stle for a bore, and a hogcote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. (J.), Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Ho'ff-deer. 

L The common name of two small Indian deer, 
Axis porcimis and A. maculaitts. 

X771 Synops.Quadmp. 52 Porcine Deer.. called, 

from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 Sir W. 
Jardine Natur. Libr. XI. 170. 1893 R. Lydckker Hortts 
<5* Hoo/s 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar by the 
absence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Babtroussa or Indian hog. 

1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVllI. 171 Porcupines, 
and the small hog-deer. 1835 Kirby Hob. 4 * Inst. Anitn. 
(1853) II. 148 The Babtroussa, or Babec a name which 
signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, obs, f, Hodge. Hoge, Hogge, obs. ff. 
Huge a. Ho^e, var. How sb. and v., Obs. 
tHogen, bogan (h^u-gen), a. and sb. Obs. 
[Abbreviation of Hogen-Mogen.J 

A, adj. 1. High and mighty ; superlatively fine. 

a 1672 Flatman Poems, Belly God (1674) 119, 'Twas I set 

the world a gazing. When once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish, 1733 Revol. Politicks in. 63 It was so predicted by 
a Renegade heretical Star-gazer in his Hogan Blast, call’d 
his J^Iene-Tekell. 

2, Dutch. 

X710 E. Ward Brit. Hud. xiiL 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see. 

B. sb. 1. A Dutchman; pi. the Dutch, the 
States General. 

a 1657 R. LovedaY Lett. (166^) 59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger’d into mote animosity against us. 1672 W. de 
Britaine DtUch Usurp. Ded. x The Hogans then my Muse’s 
Pow’r should feet 

2. Strong drink : see Hogen Mogen B. 3 . 

X727 Gay Molly Mog xiii. Those who toast all the family 
royal, In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 Gray Let. in 
Mason Mem. (1807) 1 . 158 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 

Hogen SEogen (hda-gen moo’gen), sh. and a. 
Forms : 7 Hoghan Moghan, (Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hogheu-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen, [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch Jdoogmogendheiden, 'High 
Mightinesses*, the title of the States-General. 

Obsolete in all senses, cxc. perhaps A2, B 1 ; and these are 
rare. In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 

A. sh. + 1, * Their High Mightinesses *, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
Cf. Mightiness. Obs. 

ex64S Howell Left. {1655) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their polemical government. i6« — 
Londinop. 390 The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hogben-Moghen, the Ckrundl of State. X678 Butler Hud. 
1440 , 1 have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen. 1685 Mischief Cabals 4 The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn’d to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence, The Dutch; aDutchman; contemptuous, 

1672 W. de Britaine Dutch Usurp. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans . . did warm their hands at those unhappy flames. 


* 75 ® J* MAcspARRANylw;mZ?/Mrc/rf/(T7S3) 19 King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Robert Carr., who soon subdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Country [New York] out of these 
Hollanders Hands. 1823 Scott /’rr/rrZ/xxii, 1 have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-raogan— 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

f 3. transf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorouslyor contemptuously of a person 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Ford Ladfs Trial n. i, Guy. Here are lords too, we 
take it . . Ful. . . Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden. 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ., 
White-hall., where our Hogens Mogens orCouncell of State 
sit. 1658-9 BurtotCs Diary (1828) IV. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
nde the Commonwealth. 17x3 Darrell Geutlem. lustr. iii. 
iii. 3^ The Temple and Gray’s-Inn have declar’d me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Moghen learn’d in the Law. 

B. aitrib, and adj. L Dutch, {contempiuons.) 
a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 99 A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan jlogan Committee-man. 
a X704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV, 122 (D.) Are. .our armies 
commanded by hogan-mogan generals that hate our nation ? 
*753 S^IART in Anderson's Poets XL 166 A snub-nos’d dog, 
to fat inclin’d. Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag. x. 2 Their hogen-mogen admirers — les braves 
Beiges. 

1 2 . High and mighty. (Often contempittousi) 
1648 Needham Mercurius Pragruat. No, 7 G j b (Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan States of Westminster. 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 3 Yet dare 
I not arrogate . . that Hogun Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1705 HtCKERiNCiLL Priest-cr. i. xii. (1721) 12 
The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

t 3. Strong, heady (of drink); cf. Hogan sh. 3 . 
Ifogan mogan rug a strong drink : see Rug. Obs. 

1653 J. Taylor (M'ater P.) Cert. Trav. of Uncert. fourti. 
Wks. (1872) II There was a high and mighty drink call’d 
Rug.. Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i. ii, I was drunk ; 
damnably drunk with ale ; great hogan-mo^n bloody ale. 
Hogeous, obs. form of Hugeous a. 

Hoge-, hoggepotte, obs. forms of Hodgepot, 
Hog-fisb. [f. Hog + Fish. Cf. Ger. 
ntctrschwcin, pesce porcOjSp. puerco marine, 
OF.porpds {t^'L. porcum piscem), Porpoise.] 
i* 1. The Porpoise, also called Sea-hog. Obs. 
x6xx Florio, Pesce porco, the JIolebout-fish,or Swine-fish, 
the Sea-swine, the PorpuU, Hog-fish or Sea-hog. x686 J. 
Dunton Lett. fr. Nexv-Ettg. (1867) 32 These Porpoi«e.s, or 
Hog-fish, are very swift in their motion, [1850 L. Hunt 
Autobiog. 1. u. 55, I did not know that .. porpoise meant 
bog-fish] 

+ 2. The West African Manatee, Obs. 

*597 Hartwell Pigafetta's Loped Con^o i. iv, in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) VIII, 532 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creature, that hath, as it were, two hands, and a tall 
like a target, which is called ambize angulo, that is to say, 
a hog-fish. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Seorptsna, having bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

x6o8 Toi«ell Serpents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Hog-fish, because of his 
bristles all about his head. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §,536 
The Scorpxna or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. X863 Baird Siud.Nat. Hist, 494 Scorpaena scT^/a, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas. .is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indian Lachnolxmtts maximus or suillus, 


having 14 dorsal spines, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Percina caprodcs, of North American rivers. 

X734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 Turdus 
Jlavtts, the Hog- Fish . . Suillus, the great Hog- Fish. 1756 
P. Browne yamaica 445 The Hog-Fish. The two species 
are generally confounded under the some appellation m the 
markets. 1775 Romans Florida App. 52 We may with safely 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shore, unless it should 
be of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 2840-x 
Boston (U. S.) ymL Nat. Hist. III. 346 Eiheostoma..'Ihz 
most common species found in the Ohio., called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist 1 . 191. 

Hog-firame. Shipbuilding, etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in light-draught river steamers. 
Also called hog-brace, hoggingframe. 

1864 In Webster. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1108/1 The 
terra ‘ hog-frame ‘ has been adopted into carpentry and 
engineering in some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

’ Hoggard, obs. form of Hoghebd or ? hogward. 

1655 tr. De Parc's Francton iv. 3 Our R^ent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 

tHo’ggaster. Obs. Also 3-4 hogaster; 4 
hoggestero, 6 hogsteere, 7 hogsteare, 9 hogsteer 
(all in sense 1) ; 9 hogster (in feense 3). [med.L. 
hogaster, dim. from Eng. hog‘, also in AFr. form 
hogastre. The forms kogsleer, etc., appear to be 
due to false etymologja] 

L A boar in its third year; cf. Hog sb^ 2 b. 
i:x420 Veitery de Twety xn Rel. Ant. 1 . 15* 
he is a pj-g as long as he is with his danxc .. nd 

is callyS an hoggW 
an hoggestere when he is of yens -in. 

n-. (Arb.) loo A sounder .r 
brownye lion too stalct fro the niounten 

MANwioD -AWrf iv. S S 

he is a Hogsteare. 1831 in Jonsson J/vrA>"a«r Q-r/. 

2. A 3 ’omig sheep, a bog or hogget. 

[rii7S Cnr« Corruiiiy (MS. Paris. Bibl. A at., Lat. 56^1) 



HOGGED. 


HOGMAN, 


If.’ 45 b, Septem viglnti oves matres..& 6o. & 12. inter 
fierces & Hogastres, meclieiatem gerces & mcdietatem 
Hogastres. c 2290 Fteta n. l.vxix, Tertium [ovile] pro 
hogastris annatis & juvenibus. 1332-3 in Rogers Agric, 
ff Prices I.679Ewes..Hoggasters. •Jercion.';. .Lambs.] I’jcA 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoggacins, ax Hcggastn'i^a old Latin 
Records), a young Sheep of the second Year. 1894 Wvlie 
Jsng. Hen. IV^ 11 . 478 The farmers threatened with dis* 
traint upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, van of Ho^YGATES Ohs.y in what way? 

. Hogged (h^gd), ppL a. [f. Hog + -ed 1.] 

1 . a. Of a ship : Drooping at stem and stern ; 
hog-backed, b. Of a road : Raised in the centre. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine {1789), A rgui^ broken-backed 
or hogged; drooping at the stem and stern. 1867 Sm\th 
Sailors U^ord-bk.^ Hogged^ a significant word derived from 
the animal ; it implies that the two ends of a ship’.s decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that^her 
keel and bottom are so strained as to curve upwards. The 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1896 
Brit. Med. Jrjtl. 25 July, If the road be * hogged' .. the 
wheel slides away from under him [a cyclist], and he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning, 

2 . Of a horse’s mane : Cut off short. 

1764 G. CoLMAN Prose on Scv. Occ. (1787) II. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. 1867 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as a Flcnvcr v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane, 
f Hoggener, Obs. locaL Also hogner, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as Hoggler, q.v. 

2558 Churchvj, Acc, Si. Thomas. Launceston in Peter 
Hist. Launceston etc. (1885) 371 Hoggeners monye. 1588 
Ibid. 373 Hodgener bread. 2620 Ibid. 377 Hogner bread. 

Hogfger (hf^’gsj). Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 
hoger, 9 liog(g)ar, Sc. hugger. ^Origan obscure. 

Compare OF. hognine armour for the thighs and legs ; but 
this would naturally giw hoggin in Sc.] 

1 . A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter. Cf. Cocker sb.^ 2, 

2681 GLAiiviLi.Saddticismus 11. 295 He observed, .that he 
[the Devil] had Hogers on his Legs without Shoes. ^ 2768 
Ross Helenore 237 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
benew. 2829 Brockett, Hoggers. upper stockings without 
l^eet, used as gaiters — riding stockings. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal’trade Terms Northinnb. ^ Durh. 30 Hoggers, stock* 
ings without feet, chiefly used by the barrowmen. 

A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 
etc. used as a connexion. Hence kog^er-ptpe,^pttmp. 

2852 Greenwell Coaldrade Terms Northumb. <5* Durh. 
30 Hogger-pump, the top pump of a set, with a short pipe 
cast on to it at right angles near the top. -Thehoggeris 
attached to the short pipe. x88i Raymond Mining Gtoss,, 
the upper terminal pipe of the mining pump. 
2898 Kexvcastle Correspt., The name ‘ hogger ' is applied to 
rubber connexions for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well as to the indiarubber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, hogrel (hf'-garel, hp*grel). Forms : 
6 hogrell, -ele, hoggerell, 6-8 hogrel, 7 hoggril, 
8 hoggeril, 9 -erel, -rel, hogerell. [dim, of Hog 
sb .^ ; cf. cockerel. \ 

1 . A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hog 
4) ; with some, a sheep of the third year. 

2530 Palscr. 231/3 Hoggerell, a yong shepe, 2538 [see 
Hogget 3]. a 2547 Surrey FEneid iv. 72 By saenhee for 
grace, with Hogrcles of two yeares [bidentes], 2607 Topsf.ll 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam-hog, orTeg if it be 
a female, the third year Hoggrils and Theives, 2780 A. 
Young Tour Trel. 1 . 364 Generally bu5' year-old wethers, 
lioggerils in May at 8t. to lor. 1829 Glover Hist, Derby 
1 . 214 Three ram bogerells . . were weighed. 

+ 2 . Hogget I. (See quot. 1786.) Ohs. 
Eoggery (hp-gari). [f. Hog + -ery.] 

1 . A place where hogs are kept ; a hog-yard. 

2819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Hog Sty^ The building of a hoggerj'. 

2 . Hogs or swine collectively. 

2836 Mrs. Browning 265 Crime .and shame 
And all -their hoggeiy* trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine. 

3 . Hoggishness, swinishness, brutishness, rai'e. 

2864 in WeusVck. 

Hoggester^e, var. Hoggaster; obs. f. Huck- 
ster. 

Hogget (hp*get). Also -it. [f. Hog + -et.] 

1 . A young boar of the second year. V Obs. 

[2332-3 in Rogers Agric. ij- Prices 1 . 670 Sows . . Porci .. 

Hoggets.^ X420 in Annul. Prarmonst. il. 591 (Du C.) Dc 
porcU triginta^ tres, dc HogeltU centum viginti sex, et 
porcellis octoginia novem.] 1785 Chambers' Cycl., Hogget, 
or Hogrel, a young boar of the second year. 

2 . A yearling sheep ; cf. Hoo 4. 

[1370 (Suit.) Il.i3o£quos. .>'accas..hoggettes 
..multon*..ovcs matrices, .agnos.] 1538 Elyot D/V/., ^r- 
denies, shepe with ii. lelh, called in some place hogrclles 
or hogaltes. 1706 PuiLUrs (cd. Kersey). Hogget or Hogrel, 
a Country- Word for such a Sheep [Hoggaster]. X732 
Ccntlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 33, I have explain^.. that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarcls. 
1834 D. I^w p:iem. Pract. Agric. (1843) 793 In ten days . , 
after shearing, the wcihcr-hoggcts, now dinmonts,and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimmers, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. /bid. 794 From this 
time [weaning] forw-ard the l.amlis, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, arc kent sep.trate from the breeding ewes. 2863 
Morton Cycl. Agrie. 1 1 . Gloss. (E, D. S.>, Hogget or Lawfl. 
hog, a young sheep l>cfore the fir>t shearing ; a one-year-old 
sheep. xB 3 i F. J. Lloyd Sci. Agric., Careful management 
should enable tlic hoggets to be sold when ten months old, 
weighing from So to 90 llx. j 885 Daily AVrvx 24 June 2,^ 
(Norwich) Hoggetts in their wool brought 45X. to 552. 

3 . A year-old colt, dial. 
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2787 Grose Proa. Gloss., Hoggets, hog-colts, colls of a 
year old. Hants. 

4. alt rib. 

2841 Penny Cycl. XXL 358/1 The hogget wool is . . finer 
than the other long wool£ and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manttf. 
(1862) II. 254 When the lamb has not been shorn, the fleece 
taken off the succeeding summer is called hogget, or leg 
wool. 

Hoggett, var. hoghead, obs. f. Hogshead. 
Hoggie.-Sc. dim. of Hog ; obs, f. hoja, Khoja. 
Ho’ggin. [perh. the same as hogging s.v. Hog 
v.^ quot. 1852-61.] Screened or sifted gravel, 
x85a'6x Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin is the 
term applied to the siftings or screenings . . separated from 
the stones of rough pit gravel, and used for footpaths, while 
the stone or ‘ballast* is used for the carriage-ways. 2M6 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding material, usually hoggin, 
is spread over the surface . . of road. 2892 Pall Plait G. 
9 Sept. 2/t There is [in a fiUer-bedJ a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of.fine hoggin, and three feet of sand. 
Hogging vbl.sb. and pfl. a . : see under Hog vX 
Hogging-frame. The same as Hog-fbame. 
2864 in Webster. 

Hoggish (hp'gij), a. [f. Hog zbX + -isH.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indnlgent or glutton- 
ous ; filthy ; mean, selfish. • 

2548 Thomas ItaL Diet. (1567), Ciacco, an hogg>*sh or 
slouenly man. 2552 Hulokt, Hoggish, oi* of a hogge, 
porcaritis, porcinus. 2581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Cw. Conv. 
II. (1586) 109 b, Those shew themselves most hoggish and 
cruel to strangers. 2590 Sfcnscr F. Q. 11. xii. 86 Grylle . . did 
him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall. 16x0 Holland Camden s Brit. 1. 375 Folke would 
say of one .. unmanerly after an Hoggish kind, that he was 
borne at Hocknorlon. 2721 Shaftesd. Charac. (1714) HI. 
228 Is not a hoggish Life the height of some Mens Wishes? 
2842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styt. 274 With colt-like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They burst my prayer. 

Hence Ho’g'^fishly adv , ; Ho’^^shness. 

2576 Gascoigne Diet Droonkardes (*789) 7 They are all 
eyiher hoggishly dronke..or else they become Asses. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d*A(f. IL 00 This hoggish- 
nesse of his, this his vnctvill carriage . . did much trouble 
me. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. to Lewis 28 Apr,, 
Well ! there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. X864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 259 Santo diavolol 
but what hoggishness I 

Ho'Sgism. noncc<ud. Hoggish condition. 

2786 WOLCOTT (P. Pindar) Bozzi 4- Piozzi 11. 63 At Conra- 
chatachin’s, in hogglsm sunk, 1 got with punch, alas ! con- 
founded drunk. 

t Ho'ggler, liogIer« Ohs. local. Of uncertain 
origin and meaning. 

Occurs frequently in Churchwardens* Acets. In the s.w, of 
England. Bp. Hothouse, Editor of the Croscombe Acets., 
In which the word occurs constantly, explains it as * A field 
labourer of the lowest class *. 

2465 Churchxu. Acc. TintinhuU (Som. Rea Soc.) jpo’Et 
de Willelmo Warefull et lohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno . . xxtjt/. 1474 C/t«nrAw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers and bryng in their stoke xijr/. , .Comes 
tokers and bryngs in their stoke xljd. . . Comes Hoglcrs and 
bryngs in there stoke ijr.and more encrece xd. summa ijr. xd. 
1476 Ibid. 4 Comes the Hogglei^ and presents in of old and 
new . , iijx. xd. . . and they received ayen for a stoke . . ijr. 
Comes the maydensand brjmg in of encres cler \xd. 25x6 
Ibid. 34 The maidens, young men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijr, jrf. 

So Ho’ggUng (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also alhib. hoggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglers to the 
parish chest ; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers ; cf. quot, 
1465 above. 

2498 Churcinv, Acc. Pilton (Som. Rea Soc.) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vjr. 15x0 
Ibid, 57 Item for Issabell Man for hokelyng l>3ghte i^d. 
Ibid. 59 The Dettes th.!! remayneth the said yere: Item 
lohn Elyns for hokelyng a yere and a half. 25x2 Ibid. 63 
Item lohn Eljms forhoggelyng lyght ijr. \$i^Churchw. 
Acc. St. Miehaers, Batlt (ibid.) 229 Vendilio et incremen- 
turn forin^secum de la Hogeting. -26x2 Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. ff Q. 3rd Scr. IIL 423 Received for the 
HogUng monie, ix/. xiijx. iiijrf!. sfrz^Churchxo.Acc. Dursley, 
Gloucestersk, in Scott, Antiq. (1890) June 40 For boggling 

Soggotton, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton., 

2516 Sc. Lit. High Treas, Aects. in Pitcairn Criut. Trials 
I. 265* note, Blak vellous to be hoggotlonnis. 

Hog gum, [f. Hog jAI -f Gum jA] A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in the 
West Indies, etc. Hence Hog-guxn treo. 

Arnong the trees said to yield the gum are Morenohea 
coccinea,^ Phus Pfetopium, and Clusia jUtroa of Jamaica, 
Hedivigia balsarnifera of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Symphonia globuli/lera of British Guiana. 

2756 P, Browne Jatnaica 177 The Hog-gum tree. This 
tree IS well-known for its medicinal gum, to which the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods. 
X858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 140 Clusia Jlax-a, the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, xs a^ native of Jamaica . . This too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as^a vulnerary, and was considered to be the Hog Gum. 
Ibid. 241 K[hus^ metopium yields a great quantity of 
gummy resin and this it is which is considered by some 
/r Gum, or Hog gum of Jamaica. Ibid, 254 

Hedivigia bahamifera is found in the woods and moun- 
tains of Su Domingo, and there called Bois de cochon or 
// ild Boar s Tree. becau>e, it is said, these animals when 
w oundedj strip off the luirk and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing against the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 


may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. x866 
Treas. Bot., Ploronobca coccinea, the Hog Gum tree, b j 
l ofty straight-stemmed tree. 

• Hogh, -e, H03, early ff. Hehgh, Hoe j}.i 
Hough. Hoghe, Hoje, M E. form of Ho c.s, (o 
care. HoghefuU, var. of Hofdl, carefni. Ohs. 

+ Hoghenhine, Hogenhine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Lawbooks^ 
of early ME. ojesi histe, lit. own domestic (hind), 
member of one’s own family (see Hind sbX 2). 

X2.. Laws 0/ Edw. Con/, c. 23 (Schmid) Habcat eumad 
rectum tanquam* de propria familia, quod Ans*!! dicuct 

* tuua nicte geste be H^dde nlcte ajen hine* {HelkhaviMS. 
tuo niht gest be bridde ojen hine; Hoveden,T\‘x\x\ nith« 
gest thrid nith hawan man, Lambard, Twa nijht 5est, 
brid nijht a5en hine.] c 2250 Bracton m. 11. x, Prima uoett 
did poterit uncuih, secunda vero gust, tertia nocte heg- 
hvnchyrie, 2607 Cowell interpr. , Hoghcnhiiie, is he that 
commeth guest-wise to a house, and heih there the third 
night. • After which time he is accounted of his familie a 
whose house he lieth. 26x9 Dalton Country ynsl., The 
3rd night is called an Hogenhine or Agenkine .. and if be 
offend the King's Peace, his Oast must be answerable for 
him. 2848 Wharton Law Lex, 662/2 The third night, aa 
agenhinde, a domestia 

t Hoglierd (hp'ghoid). Obs. [f. Hoo shy + 
Heed j 2 . 2 ] A swinelierd. 

f 1380 WvcLiv iVbs. (1880) 149 To .. tie in-to anhoghenlls 
office. 238a Pol, Poems (Rolls) I. 269 As it were an hog* 
hyerd hyand to toun. 1562 J. Heywood Ptw. 4 Bfigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis be parishioners, hogherd must be 
best, /z 2704 T, -Brown 2 Ox/ord Schol. Wks. 1730 1 . 9 
A wonderful encouragement indeed 'tis for a man to turn 
Country Parson I May I rather be a Hogherd. 
TT n»ghnnfl. The condition of a hog. 

2837 S'Rlyle Fr. Rev. IIL i. vii, Many a Circe Island, 
with .. temporary conversion into beasthood and hoghood. 

Hogi, -gia, obs. ff, hoja, Khoja, a teaiJier. 

Hog in armonr- 

1 . An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
ease in his attire. (Hence Thackeray’s ‘Cosnt 
Hogginarmo ’ in Rose aisd Rissg xiii.) 

. 2660 Howell Eng, Prov. 29 He looketh like a Hogg ia 
armour. 2774 Westm. PJag, II. 457, I never see Alderman 

on horseback, but he reminds me of an hog in armour; 

and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has 
his life aiming to acquire, 2857 Trollofe ThrceOirh 
(x86o) 2B9 But he did not carry his finerj' like a hoe m 
armour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to be fine, 

b. An tmwieldy iron-clad ship, 

2865 Examiner 11 Mar. 246/2 If these vessels arc made 
as proposed, to combine the greatest speed with’ the’ most 
efficient armament, they will be far superior to the slugs 
with iron skins, and the huge, unwieldy cogs-in-armour. 

2 , The nine-banded armadillo, Dasyptis or ToU\» 
sia novmcinctut^ of Central and N. Amdrica. • 

Collect. Voy. IV, iv.*96 Here is..ajittle’Anlmaltha| 
is somewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed shell 
on his Back, .the Spaniards call it a /login Amtour. 1834 
Blachv. Mag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monUp 
on board, and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour. 
Ho'^-like, R. Like or resembling a hog. . 
2800 G. Shaw Zool. I. 21 Short-tailed brown Babc^ •• 
with black naked' hog-like face. 2849 Sk. A^ot. //w*r 
Plarnmalin .III. 64 This animal is hog-like in its figure. 
Hogling (bp’glig). [f. Hog jA^ + -ling-J 
1 . A young or little pig. 


a 2440 iSVr Eglam. 548 My lytylle spole hoghTi, 
boght thy dethe schalle bee f 2549 Chaloke« Eronn. a ^ 
Folly Biv, Slicke and smothe skinned .. lyke hoclyngs 


Acarnania. 1^3 Stanyhurst AEneis^ 111. (Arli) 83 A 
strange sow .. dug dieting her mylckwhit farroed hoglmg>* 
- 2 . A young hog (sheep), hoggerel, or hogget. 
2890 Scott, Antiq, June 40 ‘Hogling’ is a wcll-bnORn 
term for a lamb, as ‘ hog ' Is for a young sheep. 

3 . ‘An apple turn-over* (Halliwcll 1847-7^^ 

a 2825 Forby Hoglin, a homely kind of pastry. 

• 4 . attidb, or adj. (?) Hoggish, hog*lihe. Oot> 

(Perh. does not belong heie.) 

CX645 Howell Zc//. 11. ix. (1655) 1 . 78 Yet lamsony.J^ 

. . Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change w 
Master for the time. ' 

Ho‘g-louse. ff. Hoc shy (in reference to us 
shape) + Louse,] The woodlouse, Oniscus ostlm^' 
■ 2587 Mascall Gostt. Cattle (1627) 15 A small red 
round, and full of legges, much like a hogge lowse. 

B. JoNsoN Volpone v, n, He Will crumpe you, like a no^‘ 
louse, with the touch. 2743 T. Lord in Phil. Trans. 

522 A few of one Sort, which rolled themselves up / 

pedes, or Hog-lice. 2805 Prisc. Wakefield Doin.hdrt 
I. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. . , 

tHo'gmace. Ohs. A name given (at Sandwicn, 

Kent) to tlie staff of office of that seijc.'int-at-nia^f 
who was hog warden ; also to the officer himsen* 
2792 W. Boys Hist. Sandwich 689, »5S9 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. Ibid. 785 
mace, or sergeant at brazen mace, is first mentioned m m 7 ' 
He bears a stout staff with a brazen head. xB8i jr-w 


in Art Jrul. 205 In 1452 an overseer of the streets " . ^ 
pointed ‘ who is to have a gown and a .vilar^' of cox. ® I , * 
he is to bear the Hog Macc, to wait upon the 


+ Ho*gTnan. Obs. A name given in the 
hold Book of Fdw. IV to the bread for the kiffi 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flotu. 

(X2483 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. (1790) 69 pfiice 
Bakehouse liathe a Sergeaunt. .yett myghi there - 

alwcyw of a busshell xxix loves .. ITtc sergeaunt ^ 
office to make continually of every busOicll xxyii 1^ ** 

Memorand*, that the other iwcne loves l>c allied ^ .j, 
name of Hogman, whiche moughl be made accordtUe 
service to be dclyvercd for the Kinges horses. 


HOaMAWAY. 
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HOGSHEAD. 


•TTngmn.'na.y (h^’gman?**, *SV. and north, 

Eng, Forms : 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 hagmena, -menay, (hagman heigh), hog-' 
manay, (9 hogmena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay ). [Of obscure history, noted only from 1 7th c. 
App. of French origin : see note below.] 

The name given in Scotland (and some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called ‘ Cake-day * ; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematicallysolicit,on that day; the word shouted 
by children calling at friends* houses and soliciting 
this customary gift. 

’ c x6So [see b}. 1693 Scotch Preshyt. Ehq, (1738) 126 It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Year's Eye, 
crying Hagmane. vjqa Genii. Mag. LX. i. 499/1 Concerning 
the origin of the expression ‘ Hagman Heigh \ Ibid.y In . . 
Scotland, and in the North of England, till very lately, it was 
customary for ever>’ body to make and receive presents 
amongst tbeir friends on -the eve of the new year, which 

f >resent was called an Haginenay. Ibid, ii. 616/2 On the 
ast night of the old year (wculiarly called Eagmenat). 
179* Caledonian Mercury a Jan. (Jam.), The c^* of Hog^ 
manay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
xBos J. Nicol Poems I. 27 (Jam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an’ gay.. Sing at the doors 'for hogmanay. 1823 
Brockett s. v. Hagmena^ The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] * Please will you give us wor hogmena *, 
x825'4i R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot, (1858) 295 The 
children on coming to the door, cry ‘ Hogmanay 1 ' which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. Ibid. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Hogmanay . . * Get 
up, goodwife, and shake your feathers. And dinna think 
that we are beggars ; For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie^s our hogmanay.’ 1827 Hone Table^Bk. 
I. 7 The Hagman Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year’s eve. 'X830 Scott Jrnt. II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 1884 St, 'pained s 
Gaz, 27 Dec. 6/1 Seasonable mummery was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Anii^. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their * Hagmena Song * in York- 
shire. X893 't^'ES.x.oT Northumb.Gloss.&.y., In NorthNorlh- 
umberland the hogmanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Year’s Day ; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on thesameday. 1897 E.W.B. Nichol- 
son Golspie 100-108. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as Hogmanay cakty day^ 
nighty concert^ song, etc. 

c x68o in Law (Protest of the Gibbites] They 

solemnly renounce , . Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine’s even [etc.]. t826-4x R. Cham- 

bers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 A particular individual 
.. has frequently resolved two bolls of [oat]meal into hog- 
manay cakes. 2864 Bvrtoh Scot Abr. L v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland Hogmanay 
Night. 1897 \Pestm, Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year's Eye 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in London. 

(Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
to O'P.aguiUanneuj^ati^ last day of the year, new year's 
gift, the^ festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of agnillanneu/.' Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang- aguillenneu, 
aguilloneu, agnilanleu, ha^uilennef, hagnirenleu, hagui- 
menlo, etc.; in mod.Fr. dialects it survives as aignilan, 
guilani, jpiilanneau, in Normandy hdgnignettes, hogni- 
nani, \\\ Gutraszy hoginono’, it is found in Sp. before 1600 
as aguilando, now agninaldo, handsel, Christmas-box. 
Copious examples are given by Godefroy of the phrases 
’demander raguillanneuf, ‘donner I’eguilanneu ’, ‘petiz 
enffans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de I'an dernier ’, 

* aller querant aguillenneu le dernier jour de decembre 
*comme jeunes gens ont accostum^ a faire pour querir leur 
guillenleu Vvhich require only to be translated, with the 
substitution of hogmanay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between agnillanneu/s.ad 
the Sc. word is great, the Norman form hogninani\% much 
closer to hagmane, hogmanay, and it cannot be doubled 
that both the custom and the term are from the French. 

• The French term is explained byCotgrave, au-gtty, 

Vanmeuf^^Xo the mistletoe the new year”] the voyce of 
wuntry people begging small presents, or new-ye.ares-gifts, 
in Christmas : an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woont, the first of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed .. they gathered 
Misletow (etc.). And according to Souchet x. x6 (in Gode- 
froy) ‘With us (in la Beauce) people go on new year's day to 
their relatives' and friends’ houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called Vegnilanteu, pour le guy Fan neu/[{oT the mistletoe 
the new year], for that on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.* But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the gtd or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely ‘popular ety- 
mology’. The alleged Fr. cry * An g/ii menez, Hri liri, 
inainte du blanc et point du bis', cited second-hand in 
Jamieson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schuchardt(/iOWrt«//z IV. 253) suggests that 
F. agnitanleu, guilanle, etc., are corruptions ot L. ealendx ; 
see also KQrting Laieinisch-romanisches Wbch. art. 324.] 

Hog mane. [See Hoc 3.] (See quots.) 
Hence Ho*f-xnaned a. 

xSc^ Charlotte Smith Conversations I. X37 Your Mney 
..with his new bridle and his hog mane. 1823 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., Hogmane, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. X883 Miss Braddon Phantom Fort. II. 201 A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. X884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 The hog-maned, crop-tailed Hllle Keny' nag. 1888 
Times 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan . . 
here; all 1 brought was one with a hog mane. 

Ho’g-money. [From the figure of a hog borne 
on the obverse.] The coinage in circulation in the 


Somers Isles (now Bermudas) in the beginning of 
the 17th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of id.y 3</., 6t/., and u. 

' [x6:^ Capt. Smith Virginia v. 183 They had for a time a 
certaine ktnde of brasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memoiy' of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
first landing.] 1883 Humism. Chron. Ser. in. III. 117 The 
peculiar currency known as hog-money, struck for circula- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to the Bermuda Company by James 1 in 1609. 2898 
Miss Rawlings Brit, Coin. 204 It is.. inferred that these 
pieces, .date from some time between x6x6 and 1624, and if 
this inference is correct the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the North American colonies. 
i'Hognel, hognall. Obs, local. In hogttel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning : cf. hoggling 
money, under Hoggler. 

XS46 Istv, Ch. Goods Stirrey in Surrey Archsol. Collect. 
(i860) IV. Toi Recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God . . viij/f. xxiijr. vjd. X784 in 
H, 4 - Q. 4th Ser. II. 275 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard 
Basset for keeping a marc four weeks for work, 5J. td., by 
the Hognall monney. 18^7 Ibid, end Ser. IV. 441 Hognelh 
money seems connected with hock^raxscicy, 

. Ho'g-UOSe. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly but harmless snakes of the 
genus Heterodon. More fully Hog-nose snake. 

X736 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 237 Angitis 
captte Viperino : The Hog-Nose Snake. X796 M orse A mer. 
Geog. 1 . 219 Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular nose, or Hognose Snake, Coluber mycterizans, X842 
De Kay Zool. N. York iii. Reptiles 51-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodon plaiyrkinos. This well known species has 
a venomous aspect. .It is also c2^\cA., Hog-nose. 

So Hog-nosed a,, in hog-nosed boa, snake. 
x8o2 Shaw Zoology III. 36X Hog-nosed Boa. Boa Contor- 
irix..'o, native of North America. X842 [see above]. 

Ho’g-nut. 

1 . U.S. The fruit of the Broom Hickory, Carya 
'porcina ; also the tree. 

X829 Loodon Encyel. Plants 791 The Americans make 
very good and durable brooms by slitting into narrow slips 
the very tough wood of Juglans glabra, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 Treas. Bot. 228/2 'The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, C[aryd] porcina, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2 . The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Buniurn Jiextwstwi. 
1771 Warner Plants Wvodfordiensts 20 Hawk-nut, or 

rather Hog-nut. X879 in Prior Plani-n. 

tHogO (hffa*gi>). Obs, Also 7 hough goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-8 hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Haut-gout. ‘ [prop, hogoo, angli- 
cized spelling of F.hautgoiii high savouror flavour.] 

1 . A high or piquant flavour, a relish: « Haut- 
gout I. 

x6s3 Walton Angler viL 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
let the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it (garlick]. x6s7 R. Licon Barbadoes (i6w) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 M. Griffith Fear 
of God ff King 76 (T.) The hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks. 1688 R, Holme Armoury iii. 80/1 They . . please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho*goo. 

b. A ‘high* or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell ; a taint ; a stench, stink. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii, iii. 42 His Arme-phs. .gave 
a stronger Hogo. 1669 W, Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 145 In 
sulphur are ferments, hogo*^ smells. 2670 Mod. Ace. ScotU 
in Harl, Misc. VI. 136 Their meat not affecting their dis- 
tempered palates, without having a damnable hogoe. X744 
-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hvsbandm. IV. iii. 36 It is mixed.. with 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent, a 1852 
Moore Case Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

1683 Crownb StrC. Niceiwzz Lock up the women till 
they'r musty, belter they shou’d have a Hogo, than their 
reputations. 1719 D'Urfby Pills III. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour, 

2 . A highly flavoured dish : = Haut-gout 3. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. ii. To Rdr. 3 It must be 

a mixture, a Hogo of all Relishes. 1656 Choyee Drollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at ihy ho-go. 
x73Ch-6 Bailey (folio), Hogoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. 

Hcgf-plmn. The fruit of species of Spondias, 
esp. S. lutea, found in the West Indies and Brazil, 
\Yhere it is a common food for hogs. Also the tree, 
more fully called Hog-plnm tree. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1 . 123 They have abundance of 
large Hog-plumb Trees, growing about their Houses. 1725 
Sloane Jamaica II, 127 Hog plum. — ^The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 229 The Hog- 
Plumb Tree. .The fruit. .supplies the principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1853 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 
247 The Hog-Plums {BPondia^..ol the West Indies and 
South America, .produce fruit which is eatable. 

b. In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida (Ximenia), the Chickasaw plum 
■{Pntnus angitslifoh'a), etc. 

sSS^FARMER'Amerycanisms, Hog plum (Ximenia) a tall 
growing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which Is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate. 

Sogpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Hodge-podge, -pot. 

‘ Ho’g-reeve. IfS. [f.HoGjAi-h Reeve.] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray swine; a field-driver.' For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
how merely nominal. 

* 7 S 9 Amherst Ree.(iS 34 )j 2 i/t Joseph Clark. .John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs. 1780 Ibid, yj/z Voted — Israel Dickinson 


, .Benjamin Smith Hogreeves. 2837-40 Hauburton Clocktn 
(1862) 138, I w’onder, says he, if there’s are a hogreave here, 
because if there be 1 require a turn of his office. x888 Bryce 
Amer. Comvnv. II. n, xlviu. 229 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers). 

Hogrel, var. of Hoggeuel. 

Hog's bean, lio’g-bean. Herb. a. The 
Sea Starwort, Aster TripoUttvi. b. * An old name 
ioT Globularia'.i^liWtx Plant-n.J^^i^. . c. A ren- 
dering of the word Hyoscyamus. 

■ *597 Gerarde Herbal ii. lx.vxviii. 334 About Harwich it 
[Aster Tripotium) is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon : as also for that the 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Garden 
Beane. x6xxCotcr., 7 Vr^r/,..seaStarrewort,blueDaisieor 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hegs- 
heans, Hogs-bread, and Hogs-fennel, several sorts of Herbs. 
2866 Treas. Bot„ Hyoscyamus, this name is the I.atinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for the common Henbane, 
and literally signifies hog-bean. 

Hog-score. Curling. Also hoe’s score, 
[f. Hoo sb\ 10 + Score.] A dist.ince-line drawn 
across the rink wt abont one‘si.'cth of the 'rink’s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count in the game. Alsoyfy.. 

2787 Borns Tam Samson v, He was the king o’ a’ the 
core To guard, or draw, or wick a bore . . But now he I.ags 
on death’s hog-score, Tam Samson’s dead. 18x2 Sporting 
ATng.yi'h.$z. Chambers' Inform. II. 684/2 No sweep- 

ing to be allowed by any parly till the stone has passed 
the hog’s score. 

Hog’s fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves ; a. Sow-fennel, Pence- . 
danum officinale \ b. Mayweed, Anthemis Cotula. 

2385 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator Libanotis 
Hogs fenel,^ or beares roote. 2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ervaio, maidenweede, Yicgiovidi^peuceda/titm. 2608 Top- 
sell (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 

branches. 2624 Markham Cheap Hush. i. (1668) Table Hard 
Words, Mayth Is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 23 He. .directs the patient. .to be rubbed. .with the 
juice of Peucedanum, or hogs-fennel. 2822-34 GootFsStudy 
Med. (ed. 4) 1 1 . 590 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
feUneL.and crows-foot. 


Hogshead (hp*gzhed). Forms : 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 hoggishede, hoggjs hed, 
hogges heed, hoggesyde), 6 hoggesheed, hog- 
gis heed, hogyshed, 6-7 hoggeshead, 6- hogs- 
head, (6 hogs(h)ed, -heed, 7 hogs-head, bogs- 
hede) ; also (6 hoggett), 7 boghead, Se. 6-7 
hogheid(d, 7 hodg-head. [f. hog's poss. of Hoo 
sb."^ Head. The reason of the name is uncertain. 
^ The English word was taken later, in a disguised form, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod.FIenu 
and Du. oxhooft ‘tonneau ou muid de France' (Plantijn 
i$yp,hockshoot,eckshood,oghshood'do\\\sm,Angl.hoz^tt- 
head’ (Kilian 2599), mod.Du. ohshoefd, oxhooft (Hexham, 
2678), MLG. fmkeshovet, "LG. okshd/d, Gtr, oxhofi, Da, 
oxehn>ed, S w, oxJtufvud. In Sw, and Da. this Ls equivalent 
to 'ox-head and the first element in Ger. also takes the 
form of ‘ ox ' ; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for * ox * 
is 05 , formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the early \’ariants hukeshovei, koekshoot, 
•hood, more closely approach the English. The OF. koguette 
* petit tonneau,’ cited by Godefroy from a charier of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing or origin in Fr. : cf. the Eng, 
variant hoghead. Sc. koggit, nuggit in Suppl. to Jamieson.) 

1 . A large cask for liquids, etc. ; spec, one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

2390 Earl Derby's Ex/. (Camden) 23 Clerico panelrle per 
roanus Fyssber pro ij barellis et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure imponendo xviij d.^^ 239a tbiei. 156 Diuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiiij doliis vaenntibus, ij pipes, 
V hoggeshedes . . dolium ad ij s. ij d., pipa ad xx d., hogges- 
hedz ad xij d. 2423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of U’yn of Gascoign. .shulden be of 
certein mesure..the Terciane iiii*» iiii galons, the Hogges- 
hede ui'^ iii galons. a 2467 Gregory Chron. zoj’They fulle 
ungoodely smote owte the heddys of the pyp)'s and hogg>'s 
hedys of ivj’ne, that men wenlc wele-schode in wyne, 2378 
in loth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 428 Marchaunies 
shall not . . tnarke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout/ or hogsed. 2674 tr. Sekeff^s Lapland x. 44 A 
garland.. about as big as the hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v.. In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill’d with’ Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. lxviii.716 Innumer- 
able fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other. 2868 E. Edwards Ralngh I. vi. 97 Sotiie of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

p. 2377 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1832) 88 To ressavc .. 
ten hogneids, blawin and tichl, and to paye . . twa send- 
lingis for he grathing of ilk ane h^iifof. 2644 Z. Bo'CoGard. 
Zion in Zioft’s Flowers (1855) App. 20/1 Which. . Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent. 2687 Wood L fe 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 228 The conduit . . had a hoghead or 
vessell of clarret in iL 

2 . Hence, Such a. caskfal of liquor ; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 5^2 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This content was prescribed b>' a statute of 
quot. in 2. The London hogshead of bw cor^i W 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons ; d^wbere the j., 

ale or beer contained SI j^lons- ( ho'*’*ridom » 

but almost invariably of cider.’ Encycl. Dict.\ . 

2483 Act 2 Rick. III. c. 13 Eucr>' hogshead ro containe 

.. to John Brornie for a tonne ofwj-no,}' n vho.j 



HOG-SHIP. 


HOISB. 


heeds of while and two of dared v. IL 1587 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877) i. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good bcere, iS 99 LentenStuffe 47 Hauing 

a drop or two of pitty left of the huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 Steele 
No. 8. 56 , 1 sell it by the Gallon, as cheap as jxiu can buy it 
any where by the Hogshead.^ 1749 Revnardson in Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 65 The liquid Bushel is not 64, but 63 
Pounds or Pints ; eight whereof make the Hogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic's^ By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 
10 feet high, in an hour. x86s Ansted Channel Isl. iv. 
App. A. (ed- 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 Wkitakeds A hit. 424 Of w’ines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements.. Hogs* 
head of Claret 46; Port, 57; Sherry, 54; Madeira, 46 gallons. 

JS. 1499-xsoo Durham MS. Burs. Roll^ In v dolils et uno 
hoggett vini rubij. 1634 xnGlasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 
I. 23 Twa bogheidis of wine to the Bischope. 

b. Of other commodities : A cask of capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. 

•In later use varying from too to 140 gallons ; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1740 fixed at 100 gallons. 

1491 Vitas Pair. (W. de W, 1495) i. cxxiv. 142 bb, He 
sente a thousande hogges heedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 15^ Irish Act ii Eliz. Sess. Iii. c. 10 
in ^Iton Stat. Irel. (1621) 336 Shall pay . . for everj* such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman iiL (1841) I. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hogsheads or casks of molasses. 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. N. II. V. (1869) I. 378 About ninety-sLx thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., The hogshead 
is at present a large cask used for transporting various 
articles \ for sugar ranging from 14 to 28 cwt. in weight. 

1588 in Glasgovi) Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) I. 123 Ane 
hogheid of beiff. 

Jig. X773 in Boswell Tour to Hebrides 21 Oct., This man 
is just a hogshead of sense. 

0. Applied to a person with allusion to the animal. 
Couch a hogshead', see CooCH 1 e. 

c 15x5 etc. (see Couch i e]. ^ *586 A Day Fng. Secre- 
tary I. (1625) Tio If you delight in a Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 1619 R- Harris 
Drunkard's CuJ 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill’d hogsheai 

4 . Humorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup. 

*x 834 Mag. of Art Jan. xoa The vessel (a Sussex pig] is 
filled with liquor, .and the head being taken off and filled, 
each guest is invited to ‘ drink a hog’s-head of beer to the 
Health of the bride*. 

5 . atlrib.j as hogshead stave \ also hogshead 
weight (see quot.). 

x6oo Hvll Ariih. xiii. 66, 1x2 Poundes \veight maketh 
x. hundred weight. 5. of those hundreds., i. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann. Reg. 230 That a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 1800 such hundred of hogshead staves. 
Ho'gship. The personality of a hog. 
x85o Merc.^ Marine Mag. VII. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogship (a half-hog deity]* 

Hog-sldn, hogskin. 

1 . The skin of a hog ; leather made of this, pig- 
skin ; chiefly attrib. 

X70S Lend. Gaz. No. 4178/4 An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bndle. x8s8 Simmonds Diet. Trader Hag-skin Saddle^ a 
si^rior kind of saddle made from tanned hogskin. 

2 . The skin of a hog used as a wine-bottle. 

<11700 B. E. Did. Cant. Creiv^ Boracho,SL.'B\iX, a Drunkard, 

and a Hogskin. 17x1 El. Ward Quix. I. 372 Till they had 
drank one Hogskin out. 

XCog’s pudding. The entrail of a hog variously 
stuffed, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

16x4 ScLDEN Titles Hon. 72 As ridiculous-a denomination, 
as Lucanica. signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 171* 
Addison Sped. No. 269 F 8 He had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings .. to every poor Family in the Parish. 1833 Hr. 
AIartineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty .. and 
hogVpuddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zool. The male of the Hog-deer 
(sense I). 

^81-5 W. Smellie tr. BuJfoiCs Hat, Histl{J.^l^\) IV. iix, 

Hogsteer, -ster : see Hoggaster, 

Ho’gsty. Also hog's sty. A pigsty. 
c 1475 Piet, V oc. in U*r.-Wulcker 803/44 Hoc porcaicriuni^ 
a hogstye. a 1529 Skelton Merie T, xiii. in Shaks. Jest 
11864) II- 25 He wente & charged one of hysboyes, in an 
cuenyng .. to sette f>Te in one of hj's hogges sties. 2669 
WooDHEAD St, Teresa ii. xvii. 118 He replied, He would 
dwelt not only there, but even m a Hog-stie. 1797 W. 
Johnston tr. Beckmann's Hist. Invent. II. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win- 
dows. 1821 Blacktv. Mag. IX. 137 Loud wtis the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hodon^ hocquelon^ Acroy. 
XS3S Aberdeen Re^. V. 15 (Jam.) Hat, bonct, gowne, hog- 
ton. XS38 /bid. x6. 

Hog-trough. (hp’gitT^f). Also hog's trough. 
A trough for hogs to feed out of; a pig-trough. 

1530 Palscr. 231/2 Hogges troughe, at/ge ti fourcemtx. 
1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) He falls like a hog's 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 Oldham Sat. fesuits 
vf, 4 Once 1 w*as common Wood, a shapeless Log .. Tlie 
Workman yet in doubt, what course to lake, ^V'hclher I’d 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make. x8oo Coleridge Ze//, 
1 *^ 95 ) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

■ o. A troDgh-likc hollow (sec Hoo 

13 a). 

XB07 A. yousG Agric. Essex (18:3) I. 200, 1 did not see 


328 ■ 

one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 

Hog-wasH. Also hog^s wash. [See Wash 
sb.l The swill of a brewer}^ or kitchen given to 
hogs ; pig’s-wash. 

e X440 Jacob’s IVelt (E. E. T. S.) Sx J>ey in he kechyn, for 
iape, pourj'd on here hefd hoggj’swasch. x6rr Cotgr., 
LavailleSi Swilling Hogs-wash, washings for Swine. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 58 Ten ^ws . . could swill 
Hogwash. 2844 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 247 Wine 
little better than hogwash. 

b. Contemptuously applied to weak inferior 
liquor or any worthless stuff. 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull t.x^ Your butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash, 2882 B. H arte Flip 
ii. That's the s<wt of hog*wash the old man serves out to you. 
1883 — In Carguinez Woods iss^He had * had enough of that 
sort of hog-wash ladled out to him for genuine liquor’. 

Ho'gweed. Herb, A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which are thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1 . In England; Cow-parsnip, HeracJeiim Sphon- 
dylitttn ; Knotgrass, Polygonum avictilare ; Sow- 
thistle, Sonchus; Coltsfoot, Tttssilago Fatfara\ 
Hedge Parsley, Torilis Anthriscus, 

1744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Husbandm. III. J. 45 Hogweed, 
Heracleum Spkondylium. ^ 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I- 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that species of the wild 
parsnip which they call hog-weedy did not answer. 2807 A 
Young Agric. Essex (2813) II. 87 Hogweed, Polygonum 
avictilare . .this weed is a great plague on the bean stubbles. 
1858 Hogg Ve^ Kingd. 379 Heracleum sphondylium or 
Common Cow Parsnip. .The whole plant is a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hogs, and hence called Hog-weed. 

2 . In the West Indies, species of Boerhaavia \ in* 
U.S. Ambrosia ai-iemisisefoUa, 

1707 Sloane Jamaica L210 Hogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herb with much delight. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 123 
Hogweed. .is frequently gathered for the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening and wholesome food for them. 1884 
Miller H og-weed, American, Ambrosia artemi- 
six/olia, Boerhaavia ereda^ and other species. 

« 3 . Poisonous Hogweed : see quot. 

2858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 643 A[ristolockin\ grandijloray 
a native of the West Indies. .The roots are bitter, .and are 
said to be destructive to swine .. hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog-weed. 

Hoh, hoha, obs. ff. Ho, inty and sb."^ 
Hokl-flnte (hdii'lfl/Jt), [ad. Ger. hohtflote, lit. 
hollow flute,] An open 8-ft. flute-stop on an 
organ, having a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

specif Organ Banqueting Roomy tVhiiehalUn Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. SQt/x Great Organ, x- Open Diapason. 2. 
Holflute, 2852 Seidel Ot^att si In 1515. .an organ in St. 
Mary's, at Danric..contmned. .stop-diapason, flute. .hohl- 
flute, gems-horn {etc.], 1880 E. J, Hopkins in Grove Diet, 
Mus.ll. sgr/i ‘Hol-flute* was the name which Father 
Smith attacned to a metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys. 
Hoi, inf. : see Hot. 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), int (sb.) Also 
8 holes, 8-lioix; 8-hoic; yhoika. [Origin un- 
known: it has also the form Yoick, -s,] A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also transf, 
2607 Topsell Four.f Beasts (1658) 2x2 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying * Now A ! * then ‘ B ! ' * Hoika C ! * 
and such like words of art. 2756 Foote Eng. fr. Pains 11, 
Wks. 1799 I. iio Hole a boy,noic a boy .. Hey b^, hoix, 
my little Buck. ^1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, Epil. 13 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'^ night. 2859 Art 
Taming Horses xii. 199 Chver hoick ! i.e. Hark into cover ! 
..And toaparttcular hound — Hoick,Rector! Hoick, Bonny 
Lass I 

b. sh, A cry of ‘ hoicks ! * 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) HI. 52 
A smacking of whips, coarse lau^s, and loud hole holes, 
with shrill hollos. 

Hence Hoicks (hoick) v. a. irans, to incite or 
salute with * hoicks 1’ ; b. intr. to * hark baek^. 

2762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves Misc. AVks. 2806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters..hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming, — ' Well 
opened, Jowlcr — to *un again, Sweetlips 1 * 1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett, xr May /rSp4) II. X72 Come to Abbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokeby. 2897 
1.121/2 Huntsman getting warm,and‘Hoic-ing» 
Hoida, obs. form' of Het-day int. 

Hoiden, -on, var. spellings of Hoyden. 

Hoie, hoigh, obs. forms of Hoy 

ECoige, obs. forms of Hove, Huge. 
t Hpieli. Obs. [f. hoigh. Hoy ini. : cf. ‘ on the 
qui inVe .] Excitement ; chiefly in phr. on (o’) the 
hoigh : eager, excited; excitedly, riotously. 

2575 Gosson Spec, Humannm iv. in Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 
Notes 77 To set our heartes on hoygh for aye. 1598 PL 
Bernard tr. Terence {i&o-j) 127 There comes running ypon 
the hoigh together to meetc me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers. 2607 Middleton Fam, cf Loz'e iii, ii, 
Young wenches now arc all o* the hoigh, 1641 Brome 
Jovial! Crew i, Wks. 1873 HI. 363, I left the merry Griggs 
. .in such a Hoigh younder 1 such a frolic I 
Hoighce, obs. f. Hoise. Hoighdagh, obs. f. 
Het-day int, Hoighty-toighty, var. Hoitt- 
ToiTT. Hoika: see Hoicks. HoU(e, hoill, obs. 
Sc, ff. Hole, Holl /A, Whole. 

+ Hoine, koyne, Ohs, or dial. [a. OF. 
hoigner, hogner (i3thc. in Halz.-Darm.) to 
whine : cf. Palsgr. *Je hoigne^ I wfajme as a chyide 


dbthe, or a dogge ’.] iiitr. To whine ; to gnrat** 
to murmur, to mutter ; =:IioNEi/.2. ’ 

c 1440 York Mysi. xx.x. 309 Yone lordyngis to lose J>e Full 
longe haue thei hojmed l/r/n/rrf heyned; r/mr enioycedl. 
<2x529 Skelton Agst. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoj-ning lie 
hogges, that groynis and WTOtes. 2847-78 Halliwell, Heiiu 
..to whine. Line. * ' 


Heuce i* Hoinish a.y grunting, 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 24 Worldlings areswine., 
insatiable in devouring, hoinish and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. Sc. spelling of Hope. 

Hoir, obs. form of Heir, Hoar, Whore. 

Hoise (hoiz), z/. exc. </Az/. Pa. t. and pple. 
hoised, hoist. Forms : a. 5 hysse, 6 hyce, 
hyse. 5- hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyse, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In J5-i6th c. hyncy 
which corresponds with Icel. hisoy Nonv., Sw. 
hissa. Da. hissCy kG. hiesen, hissen ((ihytrans 1582, 
whence Gef. hissen)y Du. hijschen {jut zeyl ophijstn 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678) ; also F. hisur 
(i6th c- hinsery insery 1611 Cotgr. It.iW; 
(Diez), Sp. tzar (1599 Minsheu hifar)y Pg. fprr. 
It is not yet known in which language thisnanlical 
word arose ; the English examples are earlier than 
any cited elsewhere. The /3 foims hoighcCy homiy 
hoisCy appear to arise from a broad pronunciatioa 
of iiyccy hysse, hyse (the mod. repr. of which 
appears to be the northern Heeze) ; they are 
earlier than the interchange of otyjy.izi oil, ik, 
boil, bile, etc. Otherwise, Engl, oi, cy, is usually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch : cf. rejoice, 
boil, toy, etc. 

It is to be noticed that the word appears early as an inter- 
jection, being the actual cry of sailors in hauling: Eng. 
hissa (£^2450), Sc. heisau {Compl. of Scot. 1549), Sp. 
(Minsheu 1599), now iza, Pg. iqa, F. vise I inset (Rabelais 
c 1530). These Romanic forms have the appearance of the 
imperative of the vb. hizar, i^ar. inter', but whether this U 
historically so, or whether the vb. was subseq. formed froin 
the cry, is not clear.] . 

1 . irans. To raise aloft by means of a rope or 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli* 
ance. a. Orig. nautical, and to kohe sail'. 


often with up. 

ft, [c 2450 Pilgr. Sea Voy, 23 in Sloe. Rome etc. 
‘bowel hissa 1 ’ then they (shipmenj cry, *Whal howe, 
matel thowstondyst to ny,TlwfelowmaynathaleI=naull 
the by Cf. also heisau in Heeze v. quot. X549.I M 9 o 
Caxtoh Eneydos xxxi. 117 They made the ^ 

hyssed vppe. 1527 H. Watson Ship of Foots A Ij a, I toume 
and hyse the cordes of the shyppe.- 2530 Palsgr. sSs/b* 
hyse up the sayle, as shypmen do, Je haulce, 2547 Saies- 
BURV Welsh Did., Kodi ancor i vyny,' hyce up an ancre, 
2549, etc. (see Heeze]. , 

p. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1555) 53 Hoyse up thy 
sayle. Ibid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in nas^ 
And hoyst their sayle. ^2537 Batayle Egynjecount 
(printed by J. Skot) Aijb, They hoysed their »yl« 
sadly a lofte A goodly syght it was to se. 2589 GRpMS 
Menaphon (Arb.) 58 Eurilochus .. willed his men perforce 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 1610 Shaks. t* 

They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt .. There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th’ Sea. 26x5 G. Sandys 
We . . hoissed sailes for Sidon. 27x5-20 Pope 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. xjpi^CovvpcR Odyss. %'>• 
353 They, .straining at the halj’ards, hoised the s.'ul. 

ahsol. x68^ Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 544 We hoised ana 
hast’ned up into the Straits. 

t b. To hoise out {forth) : to launch, lower 
(a boat). Obs. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 279 To hoise out their skiue- 
2628 World Eitcomp. by Sir F, Drake 18 A 
therefore hoised forth. 2697-9 Dampier Voy. an. im® 

We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of them, 

c. In other than nautical use. 

2561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc, (1573) 248 hi 
them horribjy vp to a gibet, 1613 PoRaiAS ^dgrinmSjjj 
xvi. 370 Hotsing them up and down by the armes with ac^* 
2699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. i. 48 There stands a Flag ota > 

P urposely for the hoysing up the English Colours. *7 
wiFT Baucis ff Philemon 57 The kettle to the top >» 
hoist, And there stood fasten’d to a joist, . 

. 2 , To raise aloft, lift up : usually with the notion 
of exertion ; cf. Heeze v. . ,, 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv, 275 
vp vpon the crosse. 2570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. i. 5 • 
From the bottom deepe He hoyselh up the weeping so 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe. 2645 Milton Cejast. 

(1851) 374 The shame of all honest Atturncys, whyo^.J 
not hoiss him over the barre, and blanket him * 

Walker Anrlo-Lat. 36 Hoise this fellow on T 
back, and c.Trry him in. <12763 SiinKSTosE 
When with nice aits she hoist the nnneake round. _ . Sf 
J. Wilson Hod, Ambr. Wks. 1855 


; pancake round. 

ll. 3J9 Gin I 


142 * Remember,, .you won t tell we hoised you. 

b. Hoist with his ozvn petard (Shaks.) | 
into the air by his own bomb ; hcncc, injured 0 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of 
2604 Shaks. Ham. ni. iv. 207 (Qo. 2) Tis 
the enginer Hoist with his owme petar. 2826 Scott 7. ■ ^ 
xxxiii, 'Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist with /i« 
petard, as our immorLal Shakspcarc has it. I®’'— ,-1 
OuiNCEY Protestantism Ess. (1858) 138 To see 
bibliolater, in Hamlet’s words, * hoist uy his own 
2866 Geo. Eliot F. Hole ii. {1S6S) 30 They “JV 

with their own petard. 28^ Haiure XXVI. 246 . 

cism of practical men .. was disarmed ; these found 
selves hoist with their own petard. 
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; f 3. To raise in position, degree, or quality ; to 
exalt, elevate ; to raise in amount or price. Obs. ■ 
xs8r W, Stafford Exatn. Compi. jii. (1876) 82 This 
rackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 Stanyhurst 
JEiiets I. (Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that Ganymed by loue too 
skitop is hoysed. 1642 Rogers Naainan 488 To bee 
hoysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Statesm. v. 80 I’ve tom my bowels out To hoyse 
my self into this Tyrant’s favour. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
vii. roo, I was somewhat hoised above it. 

*1*4. To lift and move; to remove. Obs. 

' 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. ^ V[y i. i. 169 Wee'l quickly hoyse 
Duke Humfrey from his seat, 1671 Grew A nai. Plants i, 
iii. App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriously 
boise them to and fro. c 1750 Rob Roy ii. in Child Ballads 
VII. ccxxv. 248/1 He hoisd her out among his crew, And 
rowd her in his plaidie. 

' *1*5. inir. (for /twr.) To be raised, to rise. Obs. 

xS^S Golding Ovid's Met, 11. (1593) 32 The waine for 
want of weight Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were, xsyo B. Googe Pop, Kitted. 2 a, 
And with a worde he hoysetn up, unto the starry raigne. 
Hence Hoised///. a.y Hoisiug vbl. sb. and ///. 
a,. Hoi’ser, one who or that which hoises. Also 
Hoise sb,y a lift, Hoist i. 

xs68 'T. Howell Nexve Sonets (1879) 119 With hoyslng 
waues and windes so hardly tost. XS76 Gosson Spec. 
Hitmanunt iii. in Seh. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth cbecke the loftie skies, x6xi Cotcr., Levenr, a rayser 
.. hoyser, or heauer vp of. x6is T. Adams White Devill 
62 For the hoording of come and hoysing of markets. 1632 
Sherwood, A hoising instrument (to lift vp stones). X786 
Burns Ordhiation xiii,‘They’ll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 
Hoise, hois(s, obs. Sc. forms of Hosk. 

+ Hoisen, w. rare. In 6 hoysen. = Hoise i. 
1553 Edeu Treat. Nave Ind. (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 
sayles. . 

Hoist (hoist), V. Also 6 hoihsfc, 6-7 hoyst. 
[orig. a corruption of koissy Hoise v, ; perh. 
through taking the pa. t. and pple. as the stem : 
cf, graff, graft ; also amidst y whilst^ wonst — oncei\ 

1. trails. To raise aloft; to set or put up; to 
place on high. (Also with «/.) 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. xSrb, His onely 
soonne they hoihsted vp and nayled on the crosse. 1573-60 
Baret Alv. H 53T Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Dromo and carrie him in. x6o6 Shaks. Ani. ff Cl. iv. xd. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to the shouting 
Plebeians. 1607 Hevwood Worn, kilde iv. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
11.93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground. 
x8^8 Huxley P/iy««!gr.xii.x86 Beds of dead mussels were., 
hoisted ten feet above high*water mark. 1883 Miss Brad* 
DON Phantom Fori. HI, 106 Lesbia mounted lightly to . . 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 
sense is often the same as in 2 . 

1697 [see Flag sb,* 2], Anson's Voy. i. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours, 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
I. 201 The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted. 
1874 Green Short Hist, vii. § 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish traders. 

• c. spec. To lift up on the back of another in 
order to receive a flogging. Cf. Hoisteb b. 

CX7ZO Lett, fr, Misfs yml. (1722) 1. 183, I have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece . . for him, 
while be had been hunting Bird-nests. X83S Marrvat yac. 
Faith/, iv, He was hoisted : his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine’s muscular arm. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Clumnings 
vii. 55 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 
fig. 

18x4 Q.KVM Dante^ Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds [of 
the Church] need, .from behind, Others to hoist them. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2, To raise by means of tackle or other me- 
chanical appliance. (Also with npi) To hoist doivn ; 
to lower. To hoist out (a boat) : to launch, 
lower. See Hoise v. i. 

• *378 T, N. tr. Conq. W. India Prefl 9 But faoysted saile 

to search die golden vaine. 1594 tr. Linschotens Voy. in 
Arb. Garner III. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewall Di/irv ^4 Apr. (1878) 1. 477 A 
Lad was kill’d by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
w.’is hoisting into a Boat. X719 Dc Foe Crusoe 1. xviil, We 
saw them (by the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
1762 Falconer 11. loi The boats then hoisted in 

are fix’d on board. X794 Ri^n^ <5* Seamanship L 165 
Eoivn-hauler, a rope which hoists down the stay -sails. X876 
Routledge Discov. 20 Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 

f 3 . To lift and remove, to bear away. Obs. 
fxSSo Pryde ff Ab. Worn. 16 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke ivyll not serve, But hoyst them 
to the devyll of hell. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 47 She saw 
her misiris mounted a cock-horse, and boysled away to hell 
or to heaiien. 1762 More iri PkiL Trans. LII. 452 The 
stream .. had hoisted us far out into the ocean. 

4. To overtax, surcharge. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Michaelmas T. iv. i. G iij b, Tis for your 
worsnips to haue land, that keepe great houses ; 1 should 
be boysled. i6n Cotcr., Suidanx^ an ouer-cessing, ouer- 
rating, hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie booke, Ibid.^ 
Surtaxi, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged, 

6 . inir. (for/twr.) To be raised, to rise aloft. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 111. App. Ivi, Thus dlsmist th* 
Assembly, ^d Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade, e x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 2 It 
Vvill allow the ^•a^d to hoist close up to the block. X892 
N. y. Weekly Wiln. 13 Jan. 7/5 He . . marches . . toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll. 


Hence Horsted ///. a. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad xvii. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
. .the body’shoisted foot, Daily Neivs ox Dec. 8/3 The 

hoisted board ‘ House Full’ .. is a common occurrence. 

Hoist, sb. [f. Hoist zf.] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift ; a shove up. 

■ 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 

hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. Ep. Ded., 
To be lifted up by the Hoist of breath, 18x3 Scott 
Lett. 9 Mar. (1894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author, .a hoist to notice, by speaking of him now and 
then. 1894 Crockett 231 As one gets to the edge 

of a Wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; NatU. a number of flags 
hoisted together as a signal. 

1805 W, Pasco In Daily News (1896) ax Oct. s/6 As the 
last hoist was^ handed doWn Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood, .with ‘Now I can do no more *, 

3. A thing by which something is hoisted; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factories, hotels, 
etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

183s UREP/r/^w. Manuf. 46 The teagle..or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. x8sz-6t Archil. Publ, Soc. Diet, 
IV. 64, Hoists the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pur- 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con- 
struction. 18^ Athenseum^ Oct. 466 Hfts and hoLsts are 
vulgar things in common hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing ordinary people, sacks and casks to upper stones. 

4. J/aut. a. The middle part of a mast, b. The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. c. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted {Cent. 
Did.), d. The fore edge of a staysail. 

■ 1764 Veicht in Phil. Trans. LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names . . the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
. -is often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 2769^ Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Guindant^ . .the hoist or heighth of an 
ensign or flag, 2794 Rigging ff Seamanskip I. 89, Stay- 
/tales, holes made through staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist. x84x-62 Totten Naval Text Bk. 3^0 The 
hoist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height; applied to 
staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1867 
Smyth SailoVs Wora-bk. s.v. Leeches, The sails which are 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named from i 
their situation with regard to the ship’s length, as the hoist 
or luff, or fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leech of the jib, 6:c. 

Hoist-, in combination : hoistaway ( U.S.)y a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot.); hoist-hole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted ; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, etc. 
are hoisted ; hoist-way {U.S^ = hoist-hole, the 
shaft of a lift or elevator. 

x88x Worcester Suppl., Elevator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories. .called also lift and ^hoist- 
away. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hoist-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised, 

Labour tomtnission Gloss., *Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck Ip quay . . men . . engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Rigging ^ SeamoJtship 
1. 128 The *hoist-rope is put through the holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 Westvu Gas. 9 Oct. 5/x Twelve sorters slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Hoise ; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (hoi-stoi). [f. Hoist v. + -erI.] One 
who or that which hoists, raises, or elevates. 

1862 Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advert, i Nov. 6/x 
The hoister of the black flag. 1862 Rep. to Ho.Repr. Free. 
Met, U. S. 408 New shaft house .. containing the 40-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 

b. The person on whose back a pupil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. i c.) 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xiv. The two school men- 
servants came In, one ..being the obnoxious bolster. 

Hoisting (hoi'stiq), vbl, sb, £f. as prec. + 
-ingL] The action of the verb Hoist: raising, 
lifting, elevation, lit. and^^. 

' 1641 Milton Refbrtn. ri. (1851) 40 He was the^ subversion 
and fall of that hlonarchy which was the hoisting of him. 
xq^ Burke Regie, Peace L Wks. VIII. xBp The lowering 
or the hoisting of a sail. i8« Milman Lat. Ckr. V. 300 
The criminal .. at a sign of ^ Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall to the ground. 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as hoisting-apparatus, 
-bridge, -crab, -eitgitiey -Jack, -line, -tnachine, -rope, 
-stage, -tackle, etc. 

1692 Capt. Stmth'sSeamattsGram.i.xvf.6\ Aholstinglin 
for Pennant 175* Labblye Westtn. Br. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 1852-61 Arckit. 
Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 63, Hoisting bridge *, lately employed 
in canal and rmlway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so os to allow a barge or train to pass under, 
neath. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Hoisting-yack, a con- 
irUance by which hand-pow’cr is applied to lifting an object 
by working a screw or lever. 1876 Engineering XXI. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 2889 E. Matheson 
Aid Bk. Engirt. Ettierp. (cd. 2) 725 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for w'orking by hand. 

HoistingB, obs. form of Hustings. 
f H oHj, V- Obs, or dial. Also hoyt. [Origin 
obscure; senses i and 2 are perh. unconnected. 


There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with Hoyden: see esp. hoiting-pp\. a.] 

1. inir. ‘ To indulge in riotous and noisy mirtli * 
(Nares) to act the hoyden, to romp inelegantly. 

rx6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. n. i. (1881) 27 There you’ll 
be hoyting and kissing the wenches you. i6tt Beaum. & 
Fl. Nnt. Burn. Pest. i. iii, Hark my Husband he's singing 
and hoiting. Ibid. iv. iii, There he.. sings, and hoyts, and 
revels among his drunken companions. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah II. IV. vi. no Let none condemn them [girls] for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. x868 Atkinson Circe- 
land Gloss., Holt, to play the fool.. to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 
limp. Sc. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare vii, Tho’ now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An’ wintle like a saumoni-coble. 

Hence (in sense i) Hoiting vbl. sb. and///, a. 
[with the latter, cf. Hoyden a."]. Also Hoit 
north, dial,, a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 
ward silly girl, a hoyden.. 

1594 Carew^ Tasso (1881) -87 Then would [I] hoyting 
Wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. i6ox 
Donne Progr, SoulxWn,\Js'd to wooe With hoiting gambols 
..To make his Mi.striss merry. 1612 tr. Benvaiuto's Pas- 
senger (N.), The court is not .. a market-place for boye.s, 
hoytings, and knaveries. 1649 Davenant Lerve 4* Hon. in. 
Dram. Wks,^ 1873 III. 141 Young enough, But given too 
nmch to hoyting, and to barley-break. 2676 Lady Fanshawc 
in hi cm. (1829) 33, I was that which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl. 1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance n. ii, One of 
those hoiting Ladies that love nothing like fool and fiddle. 
Hoit, obs. Sc. f. HoT^tT. 

Hoity-toity (hoi*ti toi-ti), sb., adj., adv.,.int. 
See also Highty-tighty. [app. a deriv, of Hoit 
v,y with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 
to precede the sb. The sense seems in later times 
to have gradually been influenced by high, heighty 
and their family ; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Highty-tighty.] A. sb. 

1. Riotous or giddy behaviour ; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, ^ rumpus * ; flightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, ‘airs’, huffiness. 

x668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) xoo The widows 
1 observ’d. .Chanting and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad Wenches of 
Fifteen. 2784 O’Keefe Fontainebleau iii. iii. (L.), My 
mother .. was a fine lady, all upon the boity-toities^ and so, 
good for nothing. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vx. If this 
Danton were to burst your mesh-work !. .what a hoUytoity 
were there, Justice and Culprit changing places. ^875 
"Bnownitio Aristopiu Apol. 2374 After your three bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth. 

2. A giddy or romping girl ; a hoyden, romp, 

: dial. Cf. Highty-tighty sb, 

17x9 D’Urpev Pills I. 255 The Frowzy Browzy, Hoyly 
Toyiy, Covent-Garden Harridan. X796 CtROSE Did, Vulg, 

T,, Hoity-toity, a hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtless, 
roiling girt 

B. (Tdj. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. ^ 

Dryden Aviphit. n. ii, And that hoighty tolghty 
business ought, in conscience, to_ be over. 17x3 Steele 
Guardian No. 10 f 5 If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit, 
1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) 1. iv. 16 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of form and 
manner at seventeen. i8zo Keats Cap «5- Bells Ixxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 1851 Helps^ Comp. Solit. 
vii. (1874) X27 A good girl and not hoity-toity. 2896 Sir 
W. Harcourt Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Feb., It is not to be got rid 
of by the u.se of, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member, 
f C. adv. In a frolicsome or giddy manner. Obs. 
1714 Arbuthnot Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 
II. 31 AH of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and boity 
toity away went we. 2763 Bickerstaff Love in Village ii. 
iii. i8ih Air, Holly, loiiy, Whisking, frisking. 

B. int. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considered to show flightiness or undue assumption, 

2695 Congreve Lave for L. nr. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? 1749 Fielding 
Tom /ones vn. viii, Hoity toity I. .madam is m her airs, 

I protest. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxix, ‘ Why be don’t 
mean to say he's going ! Hoity toity 1 Nonsense.' 1883 
Mrs. Alexander Executor II. 91 ‘Hoity toity I’ cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. ‘ Well, you’ll think better of it 
Hence Hoity -toi*tylsm, Hoity -toi'tyness, 
flightiness, huffiness, petulance. Hoity-toity s'. 
in/r., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly,, to hoyden. 

2790 ‘Toby Teach ’em’ Hist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 
Sally Scramble minded nothing but hoity-toityinc about, 
and had nothing but play in her head, x8xo Mim M/tfokd 
in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 
toityness is depressing beyond conception. x88r 1 . WATra 
in Aihenxum 3 Sept. 308/2 The talk gets naturally 
‘lords' in general, gentility, nonsense, and ‘hoity-toitjnsm 
as the canker at the heart of modern civilization- 


Hoix, var. spelling of Hoicks. . «• 

, Hoja(h, var. of Khoja. Hok, hoke, obs. ff. 
Hock, Hook, Oak. Hoke, var. of Hock Hohk 
V. ; Hokeday, etc., early ff. Hockdat, et^ 
tHoker, si. Obs. Forms: i liocor, hooer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 holdr, £ bocowre, hocoi^. 
rOE. Jwcor, not found in the cognate langs.; the 
e is of doubtful length, but prob. short; possibly 
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related to OE. htix, hitsc ‘mockery’, root 
hoc-. (Not related to OHG. kuohf MHG. hhch^ 
Jitwch ‘contempt, scorn, derision', in which the 
second^ is Germanic, requiringOE./;.)] Mockery, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. 

10X4 WuLFSTAN Serin, nd Anglos in Horn. xxxHi. (1853) 
164 To oft man mid hocere gode dseda hyrweS. cxaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 luele word, hoker and scom. <ri205 
Lay. 29790 Bruttisce clerekes Him seiden hokeres. C1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 45 She was as digne as water in a dich 
As All of hoker and of bismare. 14. . Cast. Love (HalHw.) 
2ir Alle the fendes hadyn bocowre That mon shuld wonyn 
in the blessed bonovvTe, 1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog. 741 My 
wj’f mighte haue hokir & greet desdeyn. 

b. Comb, hoker-word, mocking word ; gibe, 
10X4WULFSTAK Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 
164 Hocorwyrde dysii^e. c 1205 Lay. 1959S [Hi] me atwiten 
mid heore hoker worden. 

+ Hoker, v. Obs. [f. Hoker sb .1 frans. To 
mock, scorn, revile. 

AX225 Leg. Kath. 458 pu .. ure godes hokercst. 

Passion Our Lord 456 in O. E. Rlise. 50 He . . gon him 
hokeH. CX425 Eng. Cony. Iret. 140 Thay..weren shame* 
fully receyued, & lothly I*hokred. , 

b. intr. To poor scom {ttpoti). ' . . 

c 1205 Lav. 14795 Ah nes hit nan . . hat him ne hokerede on. 
CX27S Passion Our Lord 449 in O. E. Misc. 50 pe princes 
and ^t ojier volt hokerede him vpon. 1 

Hence Ho’keriug vbl. sb.y mockery, scom. ! 

a tits Ancr. R. 18S peo on hokerunge jeieden so lude. 
a X240 Wokttnge in Cott. Ho7n. 281 pe red jcrde pat le was 
..^iuen pe on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var. of Okerer Obs.y usurer, 
t Ho'kerful, a. Ohs. [f. Hoker sh. + -ruL.] 
Scornful. Hence &o*kerfally adv.y scornfully. 

a 127s Prov. /El/red 670 in O. E. Misc. 137 He wole llpen 
and hokerful ben. CX325 Lai le Freine 6r A proude dame 
and an enneous, HokerfuHiche missegging. 
f Ho'kerly, <tdv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LT^.] 

1 . Scornfully, mockingly, contemptuously. 

ri2o5 Lay. 194x2 And Itetten swiSe hokerliche of Lote 

pan eorle. 1297 R. Olouc. (1724) 417 pe kyng..wel hoker- 
lyche by held he folc pat pere stod. ^1386 Chaucer Pars. 
T. r sio Thanne wole he .. answeren hokerly and angrily. 

2 . In a way worthy of scorn, contemptibly, 
ridiculously. 

«X2as Auer. R. 140 pis is wunder ouer alle wundres, & 
hokerliche wunder. £-1230 l/nli Meid. 15 Swa muchcl pe 
hokerlucher him puncheS to bcon ouercumen. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 

Hoket : see Hocket. 

Hokey, hoaky (h^Q*ki). In by Hok&yy by the 
liokeyy a petty oath, or asseveration. 

XHoakity in Ayrshire, accordin|j to Jamieson, means *a fire 
that h.as been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red \ This is hardly likely to be the source of the 
petty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
»vord.J 

1825 Jamiesoh S.V., Used also as a petty oath, By ilu 
hoakie. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Dead Drunttner^ 
What sound mingles loo?— by the hokey— a Drum I 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy xi. lox Hilloa, by the Hokey I have 
himl 1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey, I'll Hke you very much indeed, old fellow t 

Hokey-pokey (h^*ki p^u-ki). slaug or colloq. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense i, altered from hocus- 
focus ; in sense 2, perh. of distinct origin.] 

1 . (Cf. Hocus-pocus 2,) Deception, cheater}', 
underhand work. 

1847-78 Haluwell, Hoky-ioky, hocus-pocus. North. 
K9.'kVL.^ Slangy Hokey~pokey. x. A cheat; a swindle; 
nonsense- (From Hocus PocusS 

2 . A cheap kind of ice-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 

x 834 Sunday Mag. Nov. 715/x * Hokey pokey, pokey ho !* 

. .a curiously compounded beverage. xSSsTuer Old Land. 
Cries 58 Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
stiffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. x888 
Pall Mall G. 2S Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the term 
• Hokey Pokey^ a penny a lump'. [An incident is related 
as lending to identify the term with the It. O che foco! 
*0 bow little ! *J 

3 . Cf. Hokey, and fokey-hokey in Spurdens Sufp. 
to Forby. 

1B83 Bread‘iyinners 23? By the great hokey-pokey 1 thej' 
couldn't keep it up a minute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, obs.ff. Huckster. 

Hoky, variant of HockeyI, har>'est-homc; 

Hoi, see Hole, Holl, Whole. Hola, obs. f. 
Holla. Holacueur, obs. f. Halalcor, Ho- 
lagogue, etc. : see Hold-. Holand, -er, obs. 
f. Holland, -er. 

Holarctic (ht^lauktik), a. [f. Gr. dXo-s whole 
(H0L0-) + Arctic.] In the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals; Of or pertaining to the 
entire northern or arctic region, as the Holarctic 
region, or Holarctic family of birds. 

Mr. P. Sclater divided the surface of the globe Into six 
great roologicil Regions, two of which, the J*a/.rarctie and 
Nearcticy comprised the Old and the New World respec- 
tively north of the Tropic of Cancer.(nearly). It has since 
lieen proposed to unite the<c into one region, to which 
Prof, A Newton has applied the term Holarctic. It corre- 
sponds essentially to Huxley’s Aretogsral. 

x 833 a. HriLfRis in Nature 26 Apr. 606 As regards the 
name .‘Triarctic*, by which I intended to designate the 
combined Ncoarcric and Palaarctic regions..! beg to stale 
that at the suggestion of Prof. Alfred Newton . . it has been 


replaced by Holarctic. 1887 New'ton in Ref. Brit. Assoc. 
733 The great northern or ‘ Holarctic * fauna, 
t Holard. Obs. [A by-form of Holour, with 
suffi.K -ard.] A whoremonger. 

c X460 Tenvneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde ! 

Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs. ff. 
Halberd. Holbarderetc., obs. ff. Halberdier. 
Holcodont (hp*lk£)d|mt). a. Orniih. [f. Gr. 
oKkos furrow -h oSovt- tooth.] ‘Having teeth dis- 
tinctly and separately socketed in a long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolcse* (Cent, Diet.). , 

Hold (h^“ld), V. Pa. t. held ; pa. pple. held, 

holdeii(htfu-ld’n). Forms: see below. [A 
Com. Teut. redupl. str. vb. OE. haJdaUf healdan, 
pa, t. heoldy pple. haldetty heaJdeny corresp. to OFris. 
halduy helty haldetiy OS. haldatiy heldy gihaldan 
(MLG. holdeity MDu. hottden), OHG. halieUy hialt, 
gehaltan (Ger. halteny hielty gelialtet^y ON. halda, 
heltyheld-y kaldennyGo\\\.haldanyhaihaldy haldans. 
The Anglian form haldan remained in the nortli as 
kaldy hanidy haud^ but regularly gave in midi, 
and general Eng. hold\ the WSax. healdan gave 
in the south a pres, stem healdy hceld, hyaldy held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, had often 
umlaut and contraction in OE. and early ME. The 
pa. t. OE. heold (;— redupl. *hehold) became keeldy 
heldy dial', hieldy hyld, huld {it) ; rarely, with weak 
ending, htiUcy holdedCy in ME. The pa, pple. be- 
came holdeity north, halden {haudeity hadden), 
south, healden, helden ; also, with loss of suffix, 
yhaldcy yholdCy holdCy etc. ; in i6th c. holden began 
to be displaced by held from the pa. t., and is now 
archaic, bat preserved by its use in legal and formal 
language ; weak forms holdedy hoddity are frequent 
from i6th c. in dial, or individual use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. Anglian and north. 1-7 bald, 
(4-5 aid), 6-9 Sc. hauld, (6 bawd, 6- hand, had), 
9 north. Eng. hod. 

£1900 O. E. Chron. an. 874 Miercna rice to haldanne. 
C9S0 Lindisf. Gosf. Mark v. 4 Nani© monn majhte hine 
halda. exvj^ Lantb. Horn, \i. Halde'S broherreddene cow 
faitwenen. a 1225 juliantt 47 Hu derst tu halde me ? 
a 1300 Cursor M, 4034 Aiher might ham aid. Ibid. 28353, 
I cuth na mesur bald. ^ 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 5x4 To 
hald Ixtt h^I forspokyn haid. 1426 Audclay Poems 33 
And aid houshold oponly. t«^o-2e Dunbar Poems xlix. 
42 Micht non him hawd. Ibid. Ixix, 27 Quhy wald ihow 
hald that will away? 1535 Stew'art Cron. Scot. II. 15 
Ane pennyworth to had. 1724 Ramsav Tend. Misc. (1733) 

I. 29 Twa good pocks The t’ane to had the grots The 
ither to had the meat. 1777-1836 J. Mayne Siller Cun in 
Chambers Pof, fium.Scot. PoemsXiZbz) 122 Nought could 
hauld them.^ 1781 Burns* NiintV, (?,vii, I’m as blythc 
that bauds his pleugh. 

3- hold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 hould), 
c xaco Trin, Coll, Horn, i6x Hie sullen weie holden. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste. Destr. 

Troy 1x648 Hold hit ondne ! ^1460 Fortescue Ahs. 4* 
Lim, Mon. v. (1885) 1x9 We most holde {MS. Digby 145 
(1532) houlde] it for vndouted. 1546 Heywoov Pr(n\ 
(1867) 62 Who mate holde that will awaie ? 

7. JVSax, and sottth. 1-4 heald-, 3 heeld-, 3-5 
held-, (4 Kent, hyald-, hye(a)ld-). 

971 Blickl, Hons. 23 We ..his bebodu healdan. rxooo 
Sax, Leechd. 1 . 2^ Heald hy mid J?®* c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 31 Heald km cundc. a 1275 Prw. /Elfred 620 in 
O. E, Misc, 136 penne mi^t ku pi kud mit frcndchipe 
helden. c 13x5 Hcalde f#ee B. 23 cj. 1340 A yenb. 27 Zome 
ket me hyelde guodc men. Ibid. 145 God of huam we 
hyealdek ^Ue. Ibid, 220 iHc] hyaldc hit wyle kerhuyle hit 
ilest, 13.. CoerdeL. 2340 A 1 my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing, i ♦hieltst, hyltst, 2 nlst, 3-4 
halst, 4 north. hald(e)8, 3- boldest ; 3rd sing, i 
hielt, h§lt, hilt, hylt, 2-4 halt (alt), 4 halth, 
north. hald(o)s, 4-5 holt, 3- holdeth, 6- holds. 

f ® 97 , 1 ^- •Alfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Sc wisa 
hilt his spnece. 5^ 10 Kemble Cod. Difl. Ill, 466 
Afcne stream healt oone norp cndc. cxooo Sax. Leechd. 

I I . xo8 Sio. .hell ka lendenbnt»Jan. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 233 
Hlaford . . ke alstc [s=halsl kc] hefenen knmseltles. c 1250 
Gen. ff Ex. 024 Quo-so his alt him bi ajt. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2655 If pou balds mi techeyng, c 1300 Behet 16x4 
halth me the meste wrecche. C13XS Smoreham 90 Jef 
thou Ijj-s [hestesj halst man, 1340 Ayenb. 259 Vor hno 
ket halt aid man uor child : he mne halt uor fol. c 13W 
Chaucer Sgris T. 53 And halt It^r. holte] his feeste so 
solempne. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 270 Prestre lohn 
holt fulle gret Lond. 

2 . Pa. t, a. I hiold, x-4 heold, i-held; 3 hield, 

3”4 kuld, 4 hoeld, 4-5 heild, belt, 4-6 
hild, hyld, 5 hueld, hold, hylldo. 

C897 ^ Ki.'n^Ti Gregory''s Past. Pref. 4 Ure ieldran 3 a 
ke Oas stowa zer hioldon. cxooo jElfric Horn. 1 . 46 Judei 
: ..heoldon hcora earan. a 1132 O. E. Chrott. an. 1123 Fela 
wrc. .helden here castles him to seanes. C1200 7*r7>/. Colt. 

165 Du helde mi riht bond. « 1225 /Iwct*. 66 Eue 
heold .. longe tale mid te neddre. extoo . 9 , Eng. Leg. I. 
*y/x3 (Thej taper,, kat heo huld in hire hontl. 0x300 
Cursor M. 40S be senend o werk he hlld [v.rr. held, helde] 
him .still. Ibid, 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght. 

Leg. Saints. Laurentius Mony feyndis hyld 
karc ^7ly, X382 Wycuf Ecel. ii- 2 Lathing 1 heeld errour. 
e X400 St. Alexius (Cott.) 315 He hyllde his hand so faste. 
c 1^0 Chron, Piled, st. 724 iScynt Wultrud hold Jiurr’ ri’Xt 
welafrayde. r 1450 il/<rr/rn 64 Thus hilde the kj'nge that 


feeste. 1185 Caxton Chas. Gt. 207 [An idol] helde in Fk 
ryghthondeagretekeye. X574 tr. MarloraCs ApccalUs t-y 
He hilde himselfe still vnder his fathers obedience, ifci 
Shaks. Jul. C. V, V. 65 , 1 held the Sword, 1841 LANErir<jA 
Nts. 1 . 93 A thing that thou hcldcst in thy hand. 

/ 3 . 5 hult©. 7. 5 holdede. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 602 [He] hulte hym styll as b« 
nou3t roujt. Ibid. 937 His bond . . so hulte he. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 89 'Phe sonne of Mithridatis holdede ilm 
realme by xUij. yere. 

3. Pa.pfle. a. 1-2 (Se)halden, 2-3 ihalden, 4-; 
halden, -yn (alden, etc.), 4-6 haldin, (6 *. hal- 
dine, haulden, 9 Sc. hadden, jiarM. hodden). 

c^$QLindis/.Gosf. Matt. ix. i 7 ./Ed-g®drebiSonseIialdcn. 
tfXX7S Cott. Horn. 229 pat naman ne mai bien 3 chald«i. 
a X300 Cursor M. 28470, 1 haue halden. 14x3 PUgr.SmU 
(Caxton) V. xiv. (1859) 80 The feste..is halden in Ihlsi^Tse. 
<xx5S7 Diuiyt. Occurr. (Bannatyne) ii The Parliament to 
be haldin^ in Edinburgh. • 1558 Maitland U'ynninr 0/ 
Calice viii, in Sibbald Chron, Scot. Poetry (1802) Ilk 94 
Be ilk man haulden in reverence. x6og Skene Reg. Maj. 37 
Landshaldin be theheire. He'sowerfouhadden. 

3-4 y-* i-holden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, -un, olden). 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Vuele i-holden Ircouck. 
CX250 Gen. fy Ex. 2039 Holden harde in prisun. fX3» 
Cast. Love 266 That never 3et i-holdyn nes. 1377 Lakcl. 
P.Pl. B. v. 281 Alle.. Ben holden ., to helpe k« to resiitoe. 
?ax4oo Praier Plcrweman m Hart. Misc. (rSro) VI, itx 
Ych am y-holden by charite to parte with hym of these 
goodes. 141X Rolls Parlt, III. 650/1 At the last Parlcment 
. .holden at Westmlinster]. x868 Lowell Under WUlcnn, 
WimLHarf 5 Only caught for the moment and holden. 

7. I (5e)healden, 3 ihealden, 4-6 helden. 

c xooo [see B. 6], a 1300 Cursor M. 9504 He. .helden had 
ktr laghes tuln. 

5 . 4 ihalde, yholde, yhealde, halde, halt, 4-5 
holde, hold, 6 Sc. hald. 

c XMO R- Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8242 pou hast halde 
per f^d wyk wrong. 1340 Ayenb. 165 pe hest«. .huerto hi 
byek y-hyealde. CX340 C-ursor M. 10493 (Trin.), 1 out of 
chirche .. am don & for cursed holde. CI386 Chaucer 
\Vife*s T. x68 Seyde he had holde his day. X393 Lascl/*. 
PI. C. IV. 269 For a man yholde. £1x450 Kut. de la Tcur 
(t868} 32 Ye are moche holde to youre God. i 5*3 
/Eneis xii, iv. 9 Ane rych enomament Ofeleyr Phebus, that 
was his grandschir hald. 

€. 6- held, 6 helde, hild. 

1503 Act 10 Hen. VI ly c. 24 The Shire-Court,.ts held and 
kept in the City of Chichester. 1587 Golding De^ Morr.ay 
ix. 125 If he had hild himselfe to that which he sauh. xj?® 
Shaks. Com. Err. v, i. 44 How long hath this possesnon 
held the man, 1593 — Lucr, 1257 O, let It not be hud 
[>*/;«« kill’d, fulfill’d] Poor women's faults. x6»i Bwtom 
Anal. Mel, u. iv, n. iii, To be held and chewed in the mouth. 
1893 Field It Feb. 190/3 Their quaro’ got ‘held ' in a bit of 
bog. 

f. 6-7 holded, 9 dial, hoddit. 

15^ L. Lloyd Dial Dates Oct. 31 Which day nmongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage. 
1716 B. Church Hist. Philips War (1867) II. 7* A Court., 
which was holded before 1 came home. 


B. Signification. 

In Gothic, haldan is recorded only in the sen« ‘to watch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle) . (Cf.tbc 
derivative Behold = hoId in observation.) This is gcncraliy 
accepted as the original .sense in the Teutonic lanES^^i. 
Grimm, S.V. Haltetty Verwijs & Verdam Midaelndl. » rj- 
s.v. Houden), whence have arisen the senses, **o,f“'* 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or faliiDg. 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess,' occupy, wn- 
tain, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain , in whicft 
it is now used. In some of the.se hold covers the same con- 
ceptual ground as keef (which has superseded it in reference 
to cattle), in others it is a stronger synonym of Arttr. Lui 
its typical current sense is * to have or keep in one s grasp , 
uses into which this notion does not enter, hlcrall)' or 
figuratively, having mostlj' become obsolete. ^ Hence it 1 
the English equivalent of L. icuerCy F. lettir, and ^ 0 
contain, retain, etc., as above. The verb had already a 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go bac » 
uses akin to th? Gothic are here placed as sense i. 

I. Transitive senses. , 

+ 1 . To keep watch over, keep in charge, hero, 
‘keep* (sheep, etc.); to rule (men). Only in Oh. 
and early ME. Obs. , , . ^ 

971 Blickl. Horn. 45 }>a‘re heorde be hi mr Gc^e hca a 
.sccoldan. c tooo /EvcKtcGeu. iv.o Sceolde ic miiine brof« 
healdon? Ibid.-xxxeW. 23 Pine sebrokru hcaldak seep 
Sichima. cxooo — //cwr. II. 230 Sc tie hylt Israhel. / • 

382 D.t weardas heoldon bxs evvearternes duru. 

Laws cf Cnut u c. 20 (Schmid) pc he his men 
bealde. a 1x00 O. E. Chron. an. X014 Gif he h* nh . 
healdan wolde. a 1x75 Coil. Hons. 219 He halt mid 
mihtc hefene and eorfic. 

+ b. To guard, defend, prescr\'e (from , 

c xooo Ags.^ Ps. (Th.) cxx. 4 Sc k« sceal healdan nu Is 
folc utan wi 5 feondum {gui custodit /•r^rry/J- *3 *,* 1 j... 
Wartv. (A.) 7225 ‘ God be scyd, ‘fader . 

Daniel from ke lyoun, Saue me fram kis 
2 . To keep from getting aw.ay ; to keep last^ gr I; 

Often with advlx extension, as hold fast ' 

To hold one's sides*, to press the hands ag.nnst in 
as in excessive laughter. , . , ..i.imri 

cxooo iELFRic Horn. I. no I.icob heold 
broker Esau be 5 am fct. c 1205 Lay. 2475* p g v. 
honde heold his luere, 1398 I’Rr.visA Barth. Pe / *. '^ 

xviii »i,« ...... nn- Am.*isa as 

he / 

quaif u> iv iiaiu iii^ tiuii. » vyu ^ - , 

The same decoction, holden and kept in 
Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. i!i. 59 L=>y hold vpon 
hold him fast. 163a Milton LAlletcro 37 ^ 
holding ^th his sides. . 1768 Sti'RNf. Sent, ’jeurn. i 7 / 

1 . 43 (/« the Street), 1 continued holding her hariO. 
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Chamh. yrnl. 3 Sept. 561/2 A. .boy rushed up. .to hold the 
rector’s horse. 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball); implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

188s Daily Tel. 24 June. Hornby drove Giffen hard to 
mid*on, where Bannerman neld the ball cleverly. 

c. Sporting colloq. To prove a match for, hold 
one’s own against. 

1883 Times 22 Oct. 10/2 It seems likely that she holds all 
the horses that ran in the Cesarewitch safe enough. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 10 Oct. 412/1 On the more level slope he begins 
to hold his pursuer. 1893 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
rowed ' a slower stroke .. than their opponents, and yet 
appeared to hold them fairly easily from post to hnish. 

3. To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc. : applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding np 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand^ except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

ciooo iELFRic Horn. I. 538 Ealle . . healdende palm-twigu 
on heora handum. [Cf. I. 90 Hsebbende heora palm-twigu 
on handa.l c 1*90 St, Dunstan 13 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 19 
Seint Dunstones moder taper.. . bat heo hald on hire bond. 
a xjoo Florizff Bl. 746 His swerd fel of his hond.,Ne mi3te 
he It holde. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
That held a mirour in his hond. ? /1X366 Chaucer Rom. 'Rose 
939 Ten brode arowis hilde he there. 1583 Hollyband Casn/o 
di Fior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 
handes. X58S T. Washington tr. Nicholay^s Voy. i. vi. 4 b, 
Holding in hys hande a long stafie of silver, x6x3 Purchas 
Pilgeima^e 371 ^Muttering their praj’ers, holding a 

bundle of small Tameriske-twigs. 2879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card 
Ess. 191 My partner held good pumps. 2887 (Weekly 

ed.) 2 Sept, 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League, 
X887 Bowen Virg. ^neid 11. 674 My wife. .Holds our little 
lulus before his father to see. Mod. Hold my book while 
1 run back. The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 

1* "1^0 uphold, support, maintain. Ohs. 

jTxooo Laws ^ihelredv. c.35Utan mnne cjuie-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan. ^ 1340 Ayenb. 35 pe heje men . . pet hyealdeji 
and sostenep iewes and pe caorslns. 

c. In pregnant sense ; To hold so as to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as to hold the 
sceptre^ the reins^ the plough. 

1577 B. Googp. HercshacJCs Hvsh. i. (1586) 6 He custom- 
ably used himselfe to hold the Plow. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

I. iv. 41 Enraged wight, Whome great griefe made forgett 
the ratnei to hold Of reason’s rule. x6ax T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart's liaise Vieillard 49 Even as wee see Pilots . . hold- 
ing the Rudder. X63X Gouge God's Arrows v. xi. 421 More 
ht . . to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 

+ d. To sustain, bear, endure, * stand* (some 
treatment). Ohs. 

■ X59* Greene^ Upst. Courtier (1881) 237 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on, x6o6 W. 
Crawshaw Romish Forgeries A ij a. If the matter will not 
hold pleaj and if my proofe be not suostantiall. 2607 Shaks. 
Cor. III. ii.‘ 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, That 
will not hold the handling, 1664 Waller Poems, To Sir 
T. Hi^ins, Their small gallles may not hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

. 4. To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude ; to * carry sustain, bear. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4196 Godd hald ouer him his holi hand ! 
1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 229 A man sittynge peron.. 
halt his ri^t hond os pou3 he spake to pe peple. 2545 
Ascham Toxoph. ir. (. 4 rb,) 145 An other holdelh his necke 
a wr>'e. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* J%tl. v. iii. 4 Holding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 1623 Beaum. & Fl, Cox~ 
tomb V. ii, Be not fearful, for I hold Aly hands before my 
mouth. 2885 Dora Russell On Golden Hinges II. xi. 165 
She held hpself like a queen. 2890 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Trag. I. iii. 52 She held her face averted. 2892 Loftgm, 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

6. To have or keep within it ; to retain (fluid, or 
the like), so that it does not run out ; esp. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity) ; ' to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Horn. 11 . 56 Da water-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde gemetu, sume J»ryfcalde. a 2300 Cursor M. 
5924 Ne was in hus na vessel fre pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. 51388 WvcLiP Jer. ii. it Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watris. r'2400 Maukdev. (1839) v. 54 That yle 
[Cycile] holt in compas aboute cccl frehsche myles. c 1480 
Lit. Childr. Lit. Bk. 30 In Babees Bk. 18 Put not ihy mete . . 
In-to thy Seler th-at thy sake halte. ■2532-2 Act 2^ Hen. 
VIII, c. 4 § 4 Euery barrell for here shall conteine and 
holde .x.'^xvi. gallons. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 9 More 
diucls then vaste hell can hold. 2720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 2736 Fielding Pasauin 1. i, ril make the 
house too hot to hold you. 2805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 
225 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution. 2847 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i, 66 Peat holds 
water like a sponge. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xii, Cannot 
the phaeton hold five ? Mod, This jug holds two pints. 

6. To have or keep as one’s own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property ; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To have and to hold : see Have r'. 2 c. ^ 

. afssO. E. Chron. an, 611 Her Cyncgils-feng to rice, .and 
lieoid xxxi wintra. c 897 [see A. 2]. cxooo /’r. (Th.) 
cxxiili]. I pu he heofon-hamas healdest and we.Tldest [kabB 
ias in cxlo]. a 2200 Moral Ode 55 in Trin. Coll, Horn. 221 
Se pe aihte wile holde wel. e 2200 Ormin 2225 part illkc 
kinesate patt.Davipp king hiss faderr held. C2330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 14 If any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond. 2362 Langu P. PI. A. ii. 38 Sir Simonye is of-sent 
toassealepc Chartres, pat Fals opur Fauuel by eny [fj-n] 
heolden. CX400 Destr. TViy*. 13^7 Pinus .. Weddit p.at 
worthi, & as wif lield. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe 


k3Tig..haldesgrete and mykill land. ' Forbehaldespeland 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 2470-85 lilKLoree Arthur 
XX. ii, Syr I^auncelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tettures 25 b. If an house be let 
to holde at wilj. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. if. xxvi. 148 By 
which he acquircth and holdeth a propriety in land, or 
goc^s. 2810 Scott Lady of L, 11. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 yrttl. R. Agric. Soc. V. i. 
177 Farms are held on a variety of tenure. 2881 Ga'rdiner 

6 Mulunger Study Eng. Hist. i. vii. 135 No man who 
taught the contrary was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

, b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

2340 Hampole Pr.Couse.Z\2^ If endlesnes any end moght 
hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly cald. CX400 Apol. 
Loll. 5 In dede hd hald not, ne do his office, c 2430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 274 Wheresoevere thou hoold 
residence. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioriite ouer their brethren. 2631 
Weever /•«». VIAv*. 242 He might well haue holdeii 
place with the worthiest. 1757 Beattie Wolf if Skepii. 10 
One With whom wit holds the place of reason. 2809 
Kendall 7 V»t'. I. v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden during good behaviour. . 1827 Scott Surg. 
Dare, i, Doctor Grey (he might hold the title by diploma for 
what I know). 18^ T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. fr, 2689. 237 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colonel. 

C. Const, of or front (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fig. 

' 0120$ Lay. 20377 And axef heom sone at pis rerd, of him 
to heoldenne. e 2290 Beket 2000 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 263 pe 
baronie al-so, pat pou halst of him in chef. 2495 Act ix 
Hen. VII, c, 48 §'2 The same Caste 1 tes..be holden of your 
Highnes in Chief as ofyoure Crowne. 2604 Shaks. Oth, 

I. ill. 2x8 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you. 2636 
Massinger Bash/. Lover w.vCx, I hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have learnt 
to hold hly Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a superior lord, by 
military or other services. 

d. Mil. To keep forcibly against an adversar>% 
defend ; to keep possession of, occupy. 

2254 O. E. Chrou.&n. 113s And [he] held Execestre a^nes 
him, 2573 J. Sanford Honrs Recreat. (2576) 273 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 

II. ill. 264 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Bushie, Bagot, and theirComplices. 2649 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) 28 The main Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain .1 called Sir John 
Grenville. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
28^ J, B, Rose tr. Virgil's ^neid 40 The foeman holds 
the wall. 2869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. HI. 1 . xvii. 3x0 
The bridge was held for some time. .at last the French fled, 

e. To occupy, be in (a place) ; also, in stronger 
sense, To remain in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

. 2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7166 He her J>e croune & huld he 
dels mid oper atil also. 23. . K.AUs. 2254 Alisaundre heold 
the deys. 2:2590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix, 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. 2634 
Milton Comus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold. 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 1704 J. Trapp 

II. ' i. 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 2885 
Mrs. Pirkis Lady Lovelace 1 \, xxix. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 2892 Illustr. Lond, Ne^vs 

7 Alay 559/3 His first piece.. long held the boards. 

f. fig. Of disease, error, etc. : To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

A 2300 Cursor M. 2x829 Ydropsi held him sua in tbrest. 
2420 Proclam. Hen. V in Rymer Foedera (1710) 9x7 Our 
.sayd Father U holden wyth divers Sekeness. 1577HANMER 
Anc. Eccl, Hist, (1610) 242 The detestable heresie of Arius, 
which held their minas of a long time. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 
V. i, xx6 Th* affiiction of my minde amends, with which 
1 feare a madnesse held me. 1711 Hearne (O.H.S.) 

III, X22 A Fe.aver that held him for about a Fortnight, 
1886 Seeley Short Hist, Napoleon /, iv. § i. 118 The 
intoxication of the Marengo campaign still held him. 

7, To keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit ; to detain ; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of, 

.cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 Hig do 3 niwe win on 
niwc bj-tta, and aj^Ser byk ^^e-healden {Lindisf. sehaldenj. 
rxo20 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende of callum. a\22$Ancr.R. 50 pe blake clo 3 .. 
halt his heou belcre. 2258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, We senden 
3ew pis writ ..to halden a manges ^ew inehord. <2x300 
Cursor'M. 13409 ‘Quarfor*, said he, ‘pus has hoa Halden 
J>e god wine to now?* Barth. De P. R. x. 

vii. (1495) 378 Cole rake jn assbes holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Oxiyh, If she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbaclis 
Husb. I. (1586) 7 b, But I holde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that. .1 pray you let us goe to dinner. 2623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 333 Might. .dive in as long as they could 
hold their breath. xWr Temple Bar Mag, HI. 33^ Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention. 2885 
E. F. Byrrne II. i. xxxv. isoSbe. .found herself 
held by his eyes. 

b. With extension or complement: To keep in 
a specified place, state, condition, or relation ; to 
oblige to adhere to (a promise or the like : cf. 10), 

972 Blickl. Horn. 189 pa beht Petrus and Paulus on 
bendum healdon. eixoa Trin. Coll. Horn. 279 Heald me J>e 
WTache. Txaos Lav. 1044 5 c--tu»Ide 3 me inne bende. <2x300 
Cursor M. 3183 Abraham. .hald still kin arm, And To l>i 
sun do kou no harm. Ibid. 24405 Pharaon ..kot in 
seruage held lang. ^*374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Are. 339 Thus 
holdithe-me my dcstenye a wrcchche. 01400 Destr. Troy 
8083 To hold n)*m in hope & hert hym the bettur. 2482 
Monk of Evesham (.Arb.) 26 Btyng holde in a certejm 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. i. 
(Arb.) 83 Suche a rable ofshoters. .as wolde holde vs talkyng 
whyles lomorowe. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 202 His gracious 


Promise, which you might, .haue held him to._ 275^ Rich- 
ardson Grandison (1820) II. 2S6 The captain is desirous to 
hold you to it. 2872 C. E. Maurice Stephen Langton iti. 
213 John’s army was held in check. 2892 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. 

c. rejl. To keep oneself ; to adhere, remain, keep. 

' c 2230 Mali Meld. 25 Moni halt him til an make. 2297 K. 
Glouc. (1724) 379 ‘pekyng’, he seyde, ‘ of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde*. <2x300 Cursor M. 6521 Moyseshim hild 
awai. Ibid. 10413 Quen bat he heild him fra hame. 2377 
Lancl. P. pi. B. XX. 245 Holdek 50W in vnyte. c 2475 Rauf 
Coilyar 373 For thy, hald 30W fra the Court, a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Iv. 187 Euery man praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so fermely. 2535 Coverdale fob 
xxxvi. 2 Holde the still a litle. 2572 CAMriON Hist. Irel. 
XL vii. (1633) 98 Richard held himselfe in Ireland. 2861 
Temple Bar Mag. I. 340 They held themselves aloof from 
the popular current. 

fd. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave ; to ‘ keep ’. Ohs. 

<•2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 623 She halt hire 
chambre. a 2450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they holde 
the^ highe waye. 25x3 Douglas jEneis ni. ill. 84 The 
sebippis haldand the deip see. <2x54^ Surrey 11. 

Poems (1831) 131 Holding ahvay the chief street of the town. 
2795 Osbaldiston Brit. Sporism. 4*77 If It be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any other time. 

e. Htmiivg. To keep going'; to lead or drive 
(hounds). Cf. 24. 

. 2892 Field 22 Nov. 792/2 We found Mark . . holding the 
hounds up the common again. 2892 Ibid. 19 Dec. 954/2 
Laurance..held his hounds across the valley. 

8. To keep together, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to carr}’ on ; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go through formally, perform (any proceeding or 
function) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on, sustain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation); to keep (company, silence, 
etc.); to use (language) habitually or constantly; 


= Have V. II. 

• <t 2200 O. E. Chron. an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan scf*oht 
healdan wi 5 Willelm cynge. Jhid. an. 1085 Her se cyng 
hmr his corona and heold his hired, c 2*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
85 Seinft] nicholas. Jbat wune heold to his Hues ende. c 2205 
Lay. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huTd eorlene busting. <2 2225 
Ancr. R. 22 Vrom kct,efter Preciosa, holdeS silence, a 2300 
Cursor M. 20215 A mikel fest. .kat lues held, ei^o Ibid. 
23363 (Trin.) A bridale was kere on I halde. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce t. 410 The king Eduuard..Come to strevilljme. .For 
till hald lhar ane assemble. <*2450 Merlin 2 The fendes helden 
a gret conseill. 2485 Caxton Parish V. B, I wyl holde you 
companye thyder. <*xS3| More Edxv. V (1642) 3 The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeere of King Heniy the 
Sixth. 2579 Spenser Sheph, Cat. July 29 To holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 2654 tr. Sciiderfs Curia PoL 
42 Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada. 
2726 Swift Gulliver x. v, [They] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. i76ovBuckstonf. Comm, IV’. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. 28x4 Cary Dante, 
Par, xxvi. 93, I pray thee hold Converse with mjt.^ 2840 J. 
Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. 1 . 91 The first rneetuig of the 
Corporation . . was holden on the 13th of the ensuing July. 
1849 Macaulay vi. I. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of bolding conventicles. 

b. Mus, + (fl) To perform (n particular part in 
concerted music) ; =» Beau v.^ 20. Ohs, [h) To 
sustain (a note, esp. in one part while the other 
parts move). 

7B8$*RnA^ Like Dian's Fissxxlw 180 The vocal thunder, 
liaving terminated in a prolonged holding of the low E, is 
followed by loud applause. 2B89 E. Prout Hannony xix. 

§ 501 A .suspension may be ver>’ simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which it forms no part. 
f 9. To keep unbroken or inviolate ; to obsen'e, 
abide by (a command, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposite of to break or violate. Ohs. 

072 Blickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan ka ten bebodu healdan. 
losd. 45 Gif hi nellak healdan Godcs mwe. c 2275 Lamb. 
Horn. 89 Ne we ne moten halden moyses c. 2258 Proclam, 
Hen. HI, pat heo stedefxstliche healden and swerien to 
heaIden..bo isclnesses k®^ been imakedc. <12300 Cursor 
M. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir mari and hald hir vou. ?<z 2366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 266 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne fclawe, bad or good. CX400 Semclone Dab. t\o, 

1 aske nowe of the To holde covenaunte in this cas. C2475 
Rauf Coityar 449, I s.nll hald that I haue hccht. 2598 
Shaks. Merry Iv. v. v. 260 To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. <t2625*Fletchf.r Women Pleased 
V. i. VVks. (Rildg.) 11 . 200/1 Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 

• +10. To oblige, bind, constrain; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. holden. Ohs. or arch. 

CX205 Lay. 9459 J>e to fehte heom scolde halden. 238* 
Wyclif 2 Kings iv. 8 Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he etc brede. ei^Ss Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1443 Hypsip., Thanne were I holde to qtiyie thy 
laboure. ^01400 Prater of Ptoweman in Hart. Mtsc. 
(x8xo) VI. 1x3 And thus y’s my brother y-h^de to 
to me. 24,. Hoccleve Ccmpl. Virgin 238 
moche, or more, holde him to hyde. Than Sem, l^t heiid ni- 
Fadir Noe. 1582-8 Hist, yames VI (1804) 7* 
should not be haldin to answerc onte farder in that • * 

.2794 S. Williams Vermont 253 They could not 
selves as holden.. to submit. 

+ b. To he holden : to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion to (any one), to be BE^IOLDE^", Ohs. * . 

9 Apr., So uc..turnrd boA.br.os holden to ll.c Eemlenrao. 



hoIid: 


hoiid; 

■ . c. To hold to hail : to bind or constrain by bail ; 
see Bah, sb^■^ esp. the note after sense 6. 

1837 Dickens Ptckw. xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held to bait 1890 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
£He 3 was wrongfully held to bail to be of good behaviour. 

11. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain ; reji. to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Ohs, or arch, exc. in special phrases ; spec, b. To 
keep in, refrain from (speech, noise, etc.) : see also 
hold ends Tongue. 

c 897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Ac se wlsa 
hdt bis sprasce and bitt timan. 971 Blickl, Horn, 37 past 
we us healdan..wip pa heafodlican leahtras. a zyyiCursor 
M, 13647 He allan pat dos his will, And balds him fra dedis 
ill. 138* Wyclif Luke xxiv. x6 Sothli her weren 

holdun, lest thei knewen him. 1484 QKxacs^Fahlesofj^sop 
iiL iii, Who holdeth now me that wyth my foote I breke 
not thyn hede? 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 288 To suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Gas - 
coiGSZ Supposes I. i, Holde thy talking, nourse, and harken 
to me. 1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in Rushw, 
Hist. Coil. (1721) V. 137 Let them call them what they 
will, so they would hold their Fingers from them. 1774 ! 

J-EYTS.sso'H Autohio^. App, Wks. 1859 I. 131 The only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. . 
18^ Dickens Mart, Ckuz, xxv, I wish you’d hold your 
noise ! 1891 Graphic CHiristra, No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his fire, determined to wait till he could ‘ mak siccar *. 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain. : a. 
(a feeling, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

a xooo Beo 7 tniif{Zi) 1954 Hio. .heold heahdufau v-nS hale- 
pa breso, C120S Lay, 30198 And for pere muchele luue pa 
heolde heore aldren. 1570 Spenser Sheplu Cat, Jan. 64 
She., of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. XS91 Shaks. 
TiVo GcJit. III. xi. 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. XS9S — yohn 111. iv. 90 You hold too heynous a^ re- 
spect of greefe, 1637 Hevltn A7ls^v. Burton Pref. Civa, 
If they hold a Reverend esteeme of those who [etc.]. xSoa 
Letoen Mermaid xlv. That heart. .Can hold no sympathy 
with mine. 7846 H. Torrens Ren:. Miiit. Lit. I, 39 The 
first, .who acknowledged the tactical theory and held great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, etc.) : To accept 
and entertain as true ; to believe. 

X340 Ayenh. 134 We pet pe ri^te byleaue hyealdeb. 1483 
Caxton Chas, Gt, 224, I holde the cristen fajin. 1579 
GosspK.S“cA. .( 4 ^«xtf(Arb.) 65 Let me holde the same pro- 
position stilL x6o8ToPSELL.S’<f;^x«/xi3^ All the Eg^^ptians 
holde opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 Earl 
or Cardigan in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v, 9 
The Church of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we, 1678 CuowoRTH Intell, Sysi. Contents 1. iii. § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world's animation. 
x8^ T. F. Tout Hist, Enp Jr. X689. loa Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers. X892 Monist II. 162 Justified in holding 
this view. 

C. With obj. clause; To be of.opinion, think, 
consider, believe {that), / " 

<7x300 Santtun xiii. in E, E, P, (tSSs) s Ihc hold a foie 
pat he be. G 2340 Cursor M, 2307 (Trin.) pet helde heres 
was pe lend. s\i'^Pilgr, .Ttw/x (Caxton) i. v. (1859) 5, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seytb. 1535 Cover- 
dale Matt, xxii, 23 The Saduces which holde that there is 
no resurreccion. 1607 Shaks. Cor, u. ii. 87 It is held, That 
Valour is the chlefcst Vertue. X77x Johnson Lett, to Mrs, 
Tkrale 7 July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are much improved. X87X Freesxan Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 15, 

I hold, .that the details. .are altogether unhIstoricaL 

d. With obj, and complement or extension ; To 
think, consider, esteem, regard as. Const, with 
simple compl. or {arch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

CZ200 Vices ^ Virtues 63 And halt him seluen for xerSe. 
c X20S Lay. £082 Heo hcolden hine for hashne gbdd. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 192 Hold^ hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis- 
liche of peosfondunges. a sy^Cursor M. 27x35 fou haldes 
pm aun gilt bot light. ^1386 Chaucer ProL 141 And to 
ben holden digne of reuerence. — Reeve's T. 288 When 
this lape is tald another day, 1 sal been halde a daf, 
a cokenay. ^1477 Caxton Jason 63, I requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
•riwr?/. •(X546) Mviijb, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
F. 111. 202 , 1 hold mine o\\*n Religion so good, as it needs 
not fetch lustre from the disgrace of another. 1779 J. Moore 
VieiitSoc, Fr, (1789) I. xxiii. 179 The very idea of resist- 
ance. .theyhold as absurd. 1849 Macaulay //■«/..£‘«^,viiu 
Jl. 361 FoV their absence the king was held responsible. 
1855 /r/<i xiL IIL 185 He held the Jives of other men as 
cheap as his own.^ 1864 J, H. Newman Apol. 419 If you 
would not scruple in holding Palcy for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court : To state as an authori- 
tative opinion ; to lay down as a point of law ; to 
decide. 

2642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. v. | 306. 135 It hath been 
holden in the time of King Henr>* the third that [etc.]. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iii. 49 It is clearly held, th.it 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessory 
after the fact. x8i8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 360 llie 
•Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lease was a new 
acquisition, which sTStrf in the d.iughtcr as a purchaser, 
1863 H. Cox Instil, r. yi. 47 The Court. .held that the plea 
to its Jurisdiction was insunicient, 

£ To h.Tve in a specified relation to the mind or 
thought ; to entertain a specified feeling towards ; 
in such phrases as to hold in esteem, contempt, 
memory, etc. 

For these phrases, translive verbs may usually be substi- 
tuted ; thus to hold in esteem s= to esteem ; to hold in con- 
tempt St to despise; to hold in memory si\o remember. 

a t-^Curssr M. 26xoYonelaw..Al5iadc?pIt sco haldes 
me. Ihtd. <245 Putifcr .. held loseph in mensk and arc. 
a tS33 Ln. Berners Geld. Bk. M, Aurtl. (» 3 < 5 ) Divb, In 
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so h3’’ghe estimation it holdeth the rirtuous. 1585 T.’ 
Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. lii. xxi. iii The temple of 
Solomon, .which they holde in great reverence. 1611 Bible 
PhiL ii. 29 Hold such in reputation. 17x8 Freethinker 
No. 64 p 7 Magna Charta.. with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 2) HI. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to be held in honour. 

+ 13. To offer as a wager ; to wager, bet, * lay 
c 1460 Towtteley Myst. (E.E.T.S.) xvi. 328, I hold here a 
grote she lykys me not wcyll. 1530 Palscr. 691/2, I holde 
the a penye I tell the where this bell ryngeth. 2594 Greene 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1, 1 hold my cap 
to a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
1698 Vanbrugh Prov. IVi/e 11. i. Const. 1*11 hold you a 
guinea you don’t make her tel! it you. Sir John. I’ll bold 
you a guinea I do. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills II. 54 I’ll hold ye 
five Guineas to four. 1768 Goldssi. Good-n, Man ii. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 ril hold you a guinea of that, my dear, 
i* b. To accept as a wager. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 586/2 Lay dowme your monaye, I holde it, 
sus boutes VDsire ardent, je le iietis. 1591 Greene Disc, 
Coosnage (1502) 7 Saith the Connie, I durst laie xii. d. more. 
I hold It saitn the barnacle. 1626 Scorn's Jests in Shaks: 
Jest Bk, (1864) II. 103 Yes ..and on that I will lay twenty 
pound. I hold it said the knight: lay downs the Money. 

^14, Billiards. = Hole 6, .[A corruption 
of hole, by association ed. holed and hold : cf. 2 , 5 .] 
1869 Blackley IVord Gossip 74 A player is continually 
said to have held a ball when be drives it into a pocket. 
1877 Bartlett Diet, Atner. (ed. 4) 283 Billiard pbyers say, 
‘I held the ball*, instead of I bol^ it. 

H. Intransitive and absolute nses. 

15. To do the act of holding; to keep hold-; to 
maintain one's grasp; to cling. Also with by 
(f upon, to). 

(App. by is instrumental : cf. ‘beheld thepig by the cars * 
with * he held by the pig’s ears’.) 

e 130S St, Dunstan 82 in E, E. P, (1862) 36 deuel 
wrickede her and |>er : and he (Dunstan) huld euere faste. 
1549 Latimer zndSer7j1.hef.Edw. VI (Arb.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the homes of the aultare. iS5x T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 35 b, Some hold fast upon the saiyng 
of sainct Augustine, and build wonders upon that text. 
2562 J. Heywood Prov. <5* Epigr, (2867) X7X Holde fast 
when ye haue it. or 2654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 22 Do 
as if you were going over a Bridge- .hold fast by the Rail. 
2796 C Marshall Garden.xve. (1813) 195 Ifthe plants hold 
tight to the pots. 2842 Tennyson Epic 21 There was no 
anchor, none, To hold by. 

f b. In the imperative, used in offering or pre- 
senting; ssHerel takeiti [^F,iiens,^z. haei\ 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes cf Aytnon vL 154 Holde here, worthy 
knyghte Reyna wde, I gyve you my suster to your wyfT and 
spouse. ZS67 Harman Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, i. iv. j 66 Hold, 
there's money for thee. 2605 — Mach. 11. i. 4 Hold, lake 
my Sword, 

c. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 

1890 BoldrewoodCo/. i?^rw«'(i89i) 249 What will you 

take for that cattle station . . ? No use holding, you know. 
2892 Standard 7 Nov, 6/6 Spinners are holding tenaciously 
for full rates, 

d. Of a female animal : To retain the seed ; to 
conceive. Also /<? /g (the male). 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. j. iii. (2668) 34 To know 
whether your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 2617 — Caval. 
I. 40 It is most infallible that she holdeth. 2851 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc, XII. i. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (or 
‘ hold to the bull ’). 2891 Field 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
are against the mare holding. 

16. Of things ; To maintain connexion ; to remain 
fast or unbroken ; not to give way or become loose. 

c 1398 Chaucer Fortune bait thin ancre and yxttbow 
mayst aryue. C1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 142 And nose 
were kutt al awey but bat it held faste at bojje b® eendis . . 
of be wounde. 1506 Guvlforde Pilgr. (Camden) 65 They 
let fall the ihyrde ancre, which, thankyd be Almygbty God, 
helde fast x6ix Shaks. iVint. T. iv, xii. 36 If the sprindge 
hold, the Cocke’s mine. 2648 CcmU'Copia in Hart. AJisc. 
(1810) VL 33 To make glue for the joining of boards .. that 
shall hold faster than the boards themselves. 2795 Osbaldis- 
TON Brit.Sportsm. 259 One of them will bold better than 
two of the common sort (of nails). 1891 Illustr. Lend. 
News 31 Jan. 240/3 The helm was perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held bravely. 2893 Longm. Alag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held, 

17. To maintain one’s attachment; to remain 
faithful or attached; to adhere, keep, ‘stick’ to\ 
to abide by. (Sometimes approaching sense at.) 

c 1200 Triji, Coll. Horn, 61 We. .biheten him festliche 
w'c wolden eurc to him boldeo. rx3oo Havelok 1271 And 
bat she sholde til him holde. 1390 Gower Conf, III, 355 
For she. .Hath set me for a finaTi ende The pomt, wherio 
that 1 shall holde. 2611 Bible Alatt. >’i. 24 Hee will holde 
to the on<^ and despise the other. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man, J. jij. 77 If they hold to their Principles. 1865 Jml, 
R, Agnc. See. I. IL 323 Hereford-shire h.as held stoutly by 
Its native breed. x8;ra Jdiss Yonge Cameos Scr. iv. xxviix. 
299 ITie Queen, .held to her purpose. 

18. "To have capacity or contents ; sj>ic. in I/ititt- 
itig, said of a covert ; To contain game. 

2582 Mulcaster Post/ionr xL (1887) 230, I wishe the 
roome.. large to holde, and conuenient to holde handsomely. 
2891 Field 31 Nov. 792/2 It (a covert) did not hold to-d.iy, 
Sind we went on to..Bourke*s Gorse. 2893 Ibid, ix Feb. 
190/2 Leslie’s Gorse did not hold. 

19 . -To hold property by some tenure, to derive 

title to something or from a superior). 

rx27S Luue Ron 202 in O. E. AUse. 96 Henri ‘king of 
engclonde, of hyni he hall, and to h>’m buhb- ^2330 R. 
Brunnk Chreu. (sSio) 42 He com \7Ho Gaymesburgh, of 
Suane forto halde. 2470^5 Malory rIrMwri. rii, He made 
alle lordes that helde ot thecroune to come in. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 2334 As thou doest hold of tby k>'ng, so doth 


thy tenauntholde of the. 2647 N. B.acon Disc. GovtEnr, 
1. Iv, (2739) 98 A second sort of men that made the Kinsj 
uncapable to hold by Conquest, was the Clergy*. 2731 tr 
Rollins Ane. Hist. (2827) I. Pref, 9 Not holding of i 
superior power. 2868 JrJil. R. Agric. Soc. IV. n. 564 jjr, 
Sisman holds under a 22 years’ lease. 2869 W, Lovcmax 
Hist. Edxv. Ill, I. xi. 206 Men holding by knight’s servjx 
f b. Of a possession or right : To be held (^or 
from), Obs. 

2648 Cromwell in Carlyle (1871) II. 106 A Lease -Rhich 
holds of your College. gi6s4 Selden Tahte-T,{hxh)ti, 
Allodium . . signifies Land that holds of nobody; we.hai-e 
no such Land in England. 2665 Dryden Ind. Evip. l ii, 
crown is absolute, and holds of none. 

20. To depend ; to belong or pertain. Const, f, 
f on, al. Now only tisfig. from 19 . 

ci^30 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhede lii. Iviii. (1869) 271 It holt not 
of hire but of yow; Helpeth me ! ^2477 Caxton jasen 
23 What euyll woldest thou doo— -if hit helde at no man hot 
at the- 2485 — Paris V. 63 It holdeth not on me. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Pcestc m. xxiv. (.xxv.) (Arb.) 294 Yet are 
generally all rare things and such as breede maniell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the vndecenl. 2664 Dryten 
Rival Ladiesv. iii, Julia goes first, Gonsalvo hangs on her, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as I on Angelina. 1889 
W, S, Lilly Century Revol, 246 No wonder, for geiuDS 
holds of the noumenal. 

21 . To hold -with (arch, of, -t" on, for) : to main- 
tain allegiance to ; to side with, be of the party of ; 
mod. coUoq. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. I".) 

7254 O, E. Citron, an. 1140 T 6 Dat he neurc ma mid te 
king his brother wolde halden. c 1300 Havelok 230S He 
swore, t>at he sholde \riih him halde Bobe ageynes stille 
and holde. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 458 They 
aughte rathere with me for to holde. e 1460 Totcnelty 
Alyst. (E. E. T. S.) xiv. 47 Any.. That wyll not hold holly 
on me (Herod), And on maho\vne. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 
224, I am a paynym, & holde for my god Mahoun. 1549 
CovERDALE, ctc. Erosm. Par, 2 Cor. 1 Therof rose these 
sedicxouse wordes, I holde of Apollo, I holde of Cephas, I 
bold of Paule. 2577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 115 
Some there were, that held with both sides. 2786 U.Bak^ 
ford's Vathek (1868) 4 It was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. 2B37 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. i. x, These, and 
what holds of these may pray, —to Beelzebub, or whoever 
will hear them. 2895 Comh. Alag. Nov. 502, 1 don’t hold 
with him buying flowers when his children haven't got 
enough to eat. 

22. To maintain one's position (against an adver- 
sary) ; of a place, to be held or occupied; to hold 
out: cf. 41 J. 

a 213* O. E, Chron. an 1123 f 7 Se kyng held stranglke 
hem to geanes. c 2305 St, Edmund 493 in E, E, P, (tSw 
84 J?e Couent ek of Canterbury ajen scint Edmund hulde 
faste. 2340 HAMroLE Pr, Cousc, 4144 Alle.. pat o-gai’n® 
Goddes Jaghe will halde, 14,. Songs •J- Carols * 5 ^ 
(Percy Soc.) 27 Herhusbondes agens'hem dura not holde. 
2523 m Halliwell Lett, Kings Bug. 1 , ajg As touching 
Berwick . . it hath ere this holden against great puisMn» 
2606 Shaks. Ant, * Cl, ni, xiii. 170 Our force DyLano 
Hath Nobly held. 2640 Yorke union Hon. 40 Beating 
downe such holds as held against him. a 27*3 Ellts^d 
Autobiog. iyj^l)^ IHe) betook himself to London, that City 
then holding for the Parliament. 

'fg. 2776 Maiden Aunt I. 245 Do you not hold for con- 
gruity of soul in friendship, as well as love 1 

23. To continue, remain, or ‘keep* in a stale 


or course ; to last, endure. 

c 2200 Obmin 3253 Uss birrb beginnenn god to don, « 
haldenn a b<eronne. 13. , Coer de L, 2419 To another to^ 
he went and Jield there, • 2465 J. Paston in P, Lett, ho- 
524 II. 200 If the werr hold. 2573 Tusser Hush. xxin. 
(1878)62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold. 161* 
Shaks. JVint. T, iv, iv. 36 Your resolution cannot holu* 
1684 Scandesheg Rediv. vi, 132 He entred into a Treat)' 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long tim^ t 7 j 9 
De Foe Crusoe n. iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, heiU 
two Hours. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. w. ” 
The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. I'P 
Kane Asxt. Expl.\\, xxii. 219, I was only tw) 
however, to see that their appetites held, 

IVarde.n * IVcman's Face II. xiii. 55 The frost still held. 

b. with compl. or extension. • ‘ , 

c 1460 Tcrwncley Afyst, xxiii. 293 A, ha 1 hold still thort 

X 53 S CovERDALE 3 Kings v. 9 So Naaroan came 
helde still at the dore of Eliseus house. — Luke vu 4 - 
Holde styJl Brother, I wiJ plucke y« moate out of thyne O' 
*599 Shaks, Afuch Ado i. i. 91 , 1 will hold friends with you 
Lady. 2703 T, N. City .5. C. Purchaser 242 ShmgW 
seldom hold to be all 4 Inches bro.id. 1865 
Herew. x. Hold still, horse ! 1873 Burton Hist, Sect. 
Ivii. xBo They held at him in this fashion to 
2879 Minto Dejoe x. 162 Editors of journals held a 
from him. 2890 W, C. Russell Ocean Trag. Ill.xxvu .54 
The ^veather held phenomenally silent, . 

c. To be or remain valid ; to subsist ; to be m 
force; to apply. Also ia Jiold good, to hold trtv^ 


^2315 Shoreham 64 That treuthymge 
2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 127 b, hi)’ 
holdeth not. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii. ul 7 
newes hold of goi^ king Edwards death ? 

1 V,\. ii. 34 Thou say’st well, and it holds well tw. 

— Timm v. L 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, nm* ^ , 
so full of Gold? 2674 Playford SkiltMus.iw.A Jhi* 
likewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. ' ^ 
Beveridge Semt. (1729) 1 . xi The same reason h®ly^ ^ 
rdso as to the sacrementofthe Lord’s supper. 

Freeholder Ho. 31 The Logick vWH hold 
xs applied to the great Judge of all the earth.^ 28*5 e 

LOCH Pol, Econ, 1. 15 It will hold good in nineiccn 
twenty instances. 2842 Jrnl. R. Agrie.Soc. **'*^*iLts 
same reason holds with regard lo corn. ^ . 

Charac. ii. (2876) 33 Tlie saying of the poet liolas 
large degree. 189* H. R. hUu. Realm Nat. viu lot 
law does not hold for gases. 

24. To continue to go, keep going, go on, mo 
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on, proceed, continue, or make one’s ■way. Now 
esp. to hold on onds way or course. 

C14SO Hollaxd Hovjtat 945 And ilk fowle tuke the fiicht 
..Held hame to thar hant, and thar herberj’. 1450-70 
Gclasros ^ Gaw. 126 The hejTid knight at his haist hdd to 
the tovne. 1576 Gascoicke Philotnene (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head. And scome to bear tny yoke. 1627 J. 
Carter Plaine ^ Ccmfcnd. Exf^s. 124 It lyeth us in hand 
to hold on our vfay. 1743 J. Morris Scnn. vii. 183 He 
held on his way from tne citj’, 1793 Burn’S Wandering 
Willie^ Here awa, there awa haud awm harae. 1850 R. G. 
Gumming Hunters Life S. Afr, (ed. 2) L 042 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla. 1889 Do\xe i\ficah Clarke xxxiv. 376 I’ve held 
on my course when better men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Field 04 Oct. 633^1 Instead of holding 
to OaJihill Wood, the pack bore to the righL 1892 Ihld. 30 
Jan. 153/1 The raerrj’ chase held fonvard up the hill. 

*t* 25. To avail, profit, be of use : in intem)gative 
or negative sentences. Obs. 

• CXX75 Lamb, Horn. 17 Hwet halt Jtc t\Ted3e seodSan Jjus 

god almihtin hauetihaten? 33 Ne halt nawiht hat 

scrifc. 1297 R. Glouc (x 724) 105 po was his lond kjmgles, 
wrnt halt yt to telle longe? ^1320 Sir Tristr. 918 What halt 
it long to striue? lli leue y take at te. C1380 Sir 
Feruvtb. 1602 What halt hit muche her-of to telle, to 
drecchen ous of our lay I 

26. To take place, be held ; to occur, prevail. 

X46t Pasion Lett. No. 420 II. 60 The gayle dely\-cr3’e 

holdeth not this daj'e. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. iL 52 "What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those lusts & Triumphs? 1643 
Prvkne Scv. Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 15 The Estates and 
Parliament generall of France . . met and held but twice in 
the yeare onis'. 1892 Field 19 Mar. 404/x Stormy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. 

27. (forr^.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in im^r. as an 
exclamation: =Stop! arch. 

1589 P. IvE tr. Du Bellays Jnsir. IVarres 263 If a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. V. viiL 34 Lay on, Macdnffe, An0 damn’d be him, 
that first cries hold, enough, a 16x0 Healey Tkeopkrttsius 
(1636) 170 When he heareth any Fidlers, he cannot hold but 
he mtist keepe time. 1632 Sir T. Hav.’kins tr. Maihieu's 
VnJiafpy Prosf>. X2i She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. vii, ig Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hail them. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal v. 1, (Arb.) 117 Well, I can hold no longer, .there’s 
noinduringof him. 1775 Sheridan Duenna i. iv, Hold., a 
thought has struck me i x8i8 Shelley 297 ‘Hold, 

hold P He cried, — ‘ I tell thee ’tis her brother !* 

28. In shooting: To take aim, to aim. 

Hold o»i to^ mm directly at the game. Hold eJuad, to 
aim ahead of tU 

x88x GreeherG»» 485 It is a much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should ‘hold on ' 
or ‘ahead*. 

• III. Phrases. (^To h, the plough, the reins, one's 
sides, see 2 and 3 c; /o >^. /n bail, see 10 c . ; to k. 
good,k.true,stQ 23 c. Toh.athKXisb.^ 3 )j 

Breath, h.a Candle to,to'KLTLandto h., 
to h. the Field, to h. one*s Ground, to h. with the 
Hare and run with the hounds, to k. onds Jaw, to 
h. one's Nose, to h. ends Peace, to h. ipt) Plat, to 
h. Short, to h. Tack, to h. ends Tongue, etc. : 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) band. 

a. To hold ones hand : to stay or arrest one’s 
hand in. the act of doing something; hence to 
refrain, forbear. 

CX460 Towneley Myst, iv. 260, 1 byd the hold thi hand. 
1535 CovERD.ALE I ChroTi. xxIII]. 15 It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 654 Dorastus, hold 
thy handes, for I am slaine. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. nr. 64 
Called for an Axe to cut the Mizan Shrouds He bad him 
hold his hand a little. 1768 Ross Helenore 30 (Tam.) She 
hads her hand. X889 J, S. Winter Mrs. Bob 1. viL 118 She 
knew when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength. 

•f b. hold hand', (c) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; {b) to 
be on an equality xoith, to match (quoL 1 595 ). Obs. 

X582-8 Hist. Jos. Vf (1^4) 237 The queene of England 
directit Sr. Johnne Foi^ter, waroen of the middle marches 
..to mak sum incursiounes against the borderers on the 
syde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun hir syde 
t^t they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishmenL 
1595 Skaks. yohn iL i. 494 She in beaude, education, blood, 
Holdes hand with any Princesse of the world. 16x6 Rich 
Cabinet (N.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 17x7 IFcdrow Corr. (1843) II. 218, 1 hope you’ll 
hold hand to this Historj* of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at hearL 

■fc. To hold in hand', to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain {that . . .). To pay attention to ; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see HAjn5j3. 290 , 0 ). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 5S7/1 He holdeth me In hande that he \%yll 
rj’de out of towne. 1658 W. Bukton///«. Anton. 127 They 
- -who hold in hand that this Chester . . was so named from 
a Gj'ant the builder thereof. 

30. Hold . . bead. 

a. To hold ends head high : to bebave proudly 
or arrogantly, b. To hold up ends head (fig.) ; to 
maintain one’s dignity, self-respect, or cheerihlness. 

1553 T. Wilson Rket. (isSo) 28 None can holde up their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces., that are not thought 
hon«L XS98 Shaks. Merry JF. 1. iv. 30 Do's he not hold 
rphis head (as it were?) and strut In hisgate? 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility viii. 339 *1116 proud man holds up his head 
too high to see his %ray. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
585 He had never held up his head rince the Chancellor had 


been dragged into the Justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1867TROLLOPE Chron. ,5z2rxfiII.Ivi.x3i, I have desired that 
they should be able to hold their heids high in the world. 

31. Hold one’s own. To maintain one’s position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one’s ground. 

rx33o R. Brl'Nne C.^nw:.(i8io)7X SirHaiaId..FuIIe u-ele 
his awen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) gS Neuer saye Mea citlfa. . but holde 
th^Tie qwne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. v, 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine oame. 1720 De Foe Caft. Singleton xvi. {1840) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own. *859 Ruskin Arrows 
o/Chace (t88o) 1. 194 Frightful sup^stitions still hold their 
own over t^\*o-thi^ds of the inhabited globe. 1885 Tennyson 
Charge Heaxy Brigade ii, But he .. Sway'd his sabre, and 
held his own Like an Englishman there and then. • . 
i* b. To hold good. Obs. rare. 

1632 Rowley il'em. never vext iil in Ccnln. Dodsley's 
O. PL (1816) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, tha t 
our ships are.. on theDoa*ns with such a wealthy frautage? 

32. Hold water, a. To stop a boat by holding 
the blades of the oars fiat against the boat’s way. 

a 1618 Raleigh Inveni. Shipping 10 ‘The Pomerlanders . . 
used a kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 1626 Capt, Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold-water, trim 
the boale. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marirte (1789) D dd, iKill 
the starboard oars, and hold u’aterwlth the larboard oars ! 
1875 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit.Sporis ilatii. ii. §1. 64S Holding 
u-aler is necess^’when the boat is to be suddenly stopped. 

b. To retain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5 ) : hence, fig. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable; to bear a test or examination; to hold 
good when put to the test 

n 1300, 2388 (see B. 53. iS3S Co\'ERDALE Jer. iL 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde xio water. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Alannst's Guznian dAlf. II. 79 This.. will not hold water 
nor doe vs that good wee thought. 16^ French Yorksk. 
Spa iL 32 Let them produce a more xaiionai account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water.. better than this of mine 
doth. 17SS Smollett (1803) IV. 251 ‘Brothers*, said 
he, * the demand of Loggerhead will not hold water *. xSSg 
G. Allen Tents cf Skem III. iL 251, 1 think these docu- 
ments will hold water. 

33. Hold wind. Pfaut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way; to keepwell 
to windward : usually to hold a good wind. 

*7£9 In A Dwaezn lilarinePs Chron.{iZod)^y^‘ 360 To 
lie down in the fore-part of the boat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (t789), Sourdre au vent, to hold a 
good wind ; to claw or eat to windirard. 1B39 Marrvat 
Pliant, Skip viii, The vessels . . could hold uo >^ind. 2891 
Longnu Mag. Oct. 587 Duke . . sinalled to the whole 
deet to brace round their j’ards and bold the uind between 
th e two English divisions. 

XV, “With adverbs. 

34. Hold back. a. irons. To keep back; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

1535 Cov'ERDALE fob xxvi. 9 He holdeth back his stole, 
that It can not be sene, xsgv Smaks. 2 Hen. IV, xi. Iil. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold me backe. 1665 Drtoen Ir.d. 
Etnf i, Sure thou bear’st some ebarm'j Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm, 1841 R. Oastler in Fleet Papers 1 , 
xlriu.379 It is sinful to hold bade the truth. 

b. inir. (forr^,) To restrain oneself; to refrain; 
to hesitate. 

1576 Gascoigne Philotnene (.A.rb), X17 Hold backe betime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 18^ H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious to advance. 2890 Mrs. H, Wood House HaJli^ 
well II. rii. 162, 1 have held back from asking you. 

• 35. Hold down. a. trans. To keep down {Hi, 
and fg.) ; to keep under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1533 Bellenden Lhyvf. (1822) 394 The fame and rurooure 
thareof was baldm doun amang the Veauis. j6o6 Marstos 
Faxone iv. X'N’ks. 1856 II. 77 The more held down, ibey 
swel, 1840 JIareyat Poor yack xix, 0>nfas^, and holding 
down my head. 1881 N. T. (R, V.) Rom. i. x8 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness, 1883 Daily Neivs 
I Feb. s Plump English folk, not at all staiv’cd or ‘ hadden 
doon as his countiymeD say, 

b. Mining ( C/,S. and A ustralid). To hold down 
a claim (also absol. to hold down) ; ‘ to reside on a 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 
claim to o^Nmershipunderthehomestead law’ (C.i?.). 

i8S3 HarpePs Mag, July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female ‘ holding dowm a claim*. 1893 Eng. Illustr, Mag. 
X. 324/1 In mining slang Pilbarra did not * hold down *, and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold fortb, + a. irons. To keep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with- Obs. 

CX250 Gen, ^ Ex. 165 Dis fifte dai held Tor'S his flijL 
c 1400 Yxvaine ^ Gaw. 2931 Thus thair w-ai forth gan thai 
h^d. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppj'nj'oun dampnable. aJS4j Sussizv eEneid il 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 

•j* b. inir. To continue one’s course ; to go on, 
proceed. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 85 lohan baptist . . bicom eremite 
and hield forS kerone. 2375 Barbour Bruce xix. 249 ’rhai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 2513 Douglas vi. 

heading, Furth haldis Kysus and EurilUus haith tway. 

•fc. irons. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 
exhibit ? Obs. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) PkiL iL 16 Holding forthe tere^rrevl 
the worde of life. 2648 Eng. Way to Esiabl. in HarL 
Misc. (x8io) VI. 42 Now Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liberally than e\’er heretofore. 1704 
SvsTFT Mech. Operat, Spirit Misc. (17x1) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to be most admirably held 


forth in all its Qualifies. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
I. 63 A chappel.. where Mass was publickly hdd forth every 
Day. 28x4 Father If Son IL i, The profligacy* .. that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

d, intr, [from Phil. ii. 16 : see prec.] To preach ; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 
somewhat contemptuous.) 

[2694 J. Walus Ckr. Stthb. 11. 27 'The Phrase of 
Holdingforik was taken up by Non conformists about the 
■ year 1642 or 1643, as I remember .. in contradLtinction to 
the word Preaching.^ 

1667 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, Lord ! what a mL«fbrtune 
it was that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
1693 'LrrrTTX.VLBrief Rel. (1857) III. 324 This week William 
Penn the quakerheld forth at the Bull and Mouth in this 
citty. 2709 Steele Tatler No._i42 T 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than "Upon any one Subject in the 
World. 2882 Mrs. G. M. Craik Sydney 11. Lx. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 28^ Doyle 
M. Clarke xxii. 222 Nature is a silent preacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. 

37. Hold liard. intr. (orig. a sporting phrase) : 
To pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse ; 
hence geis. to 'pull up’, halt, stop. . Usually in 
sniper. {coUoqi) 

2^2 Colman yealcus Wife v. "Wks. 2777 I. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard ! hold hard ! you are all on a wrong scent. 2829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 2S0 But I must ‘hold hard ’ here, 
as tve say in the field. 2854 Wood Sk. ^ Artecd. Aniin. 
Life (2S55) 407 The ‘Hold hard* of the conductor being 
sufficient to bring them [horses) to a stop, 1E62 TempU 
Bar Mag. YI. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. irons. To keep in, confine, 
retain; to restrain, keep in check. 

<x 2300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit herd werckes Jal (Egyptians) 
heild J>am in. ^2300 Proverbs of H ending x, Wts mon halt 
is woraes ynne. 1599 T, M[oufet} Silkivortnes 73 Trie if 
thou canst hold In an ontwaid smile. 26x2 Bible Ps. xxxil. 
9 As the horse, eras the mule., whose mouth must be held 
in wnth bit and bridle. ^2745 Swift (J.),Mynag.. became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
xBS8 E. Stuart yean Vellacet I. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a strong hand. 

b. inir. To ‘keep in’, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by context ; 
to restrain oneself^ refrain, keep silence; to 'keep 
in * with. • 

^2400 Mau.vde\*. (Roxb.) xxxL 242 If a man..coner l>e 
coles )>eroff with aschez, kai will hald in quikk a twelfmomh. 
2596 Shaks. z Hen. lY, il L 85 Su^ as can holde in. 
2642 Trapp Tkeol. Theol. 229 To hold in with Princes and 
great ones. 2702 Lend. Gets. No. 3838/1 (He) held in pretty 
near the French Toivn of Basse-Terre. 2849 J. A. Carl\'LE 
tr. Dante's Inferno 268 Alichino held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

39. Hold off. a. irons. To keep off, away, or • 
at a distance ; to put off, delay. 

c 2420 Pa/lad. on Hush. 1, 98 An hier bil, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 2580 Lyly Eupksus (Arb.) 3S7 
Thou boldest me off with many delay®. 260a Shaks. 
Ham.i. iv. 80 Hold off your hand. s62SEJCBSX.Mierocosnu 
(Arb.) 87 A rteere Complementail Man is one to be held off 
still at the same distance you are now, 2725^ Pope Let. io 
Swift 20 Dec., Absence does but hold offa Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. Sstvth SailoFx Word-bk., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove-in part of a cable or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. intr. 'To keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance ; to refrain from action ; to delay, 

1602 Shaks. Hatn. 11. IL 302 If you loue me hold not off. 
2790 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 233 Holding off, there- 
fore, nearl)* three months. 2861 Temple Bar Mag. I. 339 
The only person who at all held off from joining. 2887 
spectator 2 Oct. 1301 The storm may hold off. 2891 
Longm. Mag. Oct. 502 The galleons.. had been observed to 
hold off. 1^3 Field 25 Apr. 555/2 The rain * holds off*. 

c. nonce-use as ad/, {hold-off). Given to holding 
off ; -distant. 

2893 Ste\*enson Catricna 2S6, I saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations. 

40. Hold on. a, trans. To keep (something) 
on ; to retain in its place on something. 

a X529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche Wks. 1843 I. 118 IMiy 
holde ye on yer cap, s>T, then? 1722 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H.&) III. 206 Henry Vlllti’* Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat before the King. Med, 

I can’t keep on a bicj-de unless somebody holds me on. 

d* b. To continue, keep up, carry on. Obs. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 44 H^d on thy intent. 
2656 Bp. Hall Occas, Medit. (i8sj) 70 Thus^ bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary prm*isTon. 2757 
Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henty <5- Frances (17^) II. 65 , I. .am 

f )leased to find that you still hold on a c on espondence with 
ler. riSoo R. Cumberland yohn de Lancaster {itcg) 1. 

250 In order to hold itfthe harangue) on. 


c, inir. To keep one’s hold or grasp on some- 
ing ; to cling on ; alsoy^. 

830 N. S. 'Wheaton yml. 50S The rolling and tc^^g 
the ship oblige us to ‘ hold on i86x Temple bktrMog. 
[. 509, I foimd mj'self bolding on to a piec« ^ 

rr SrupCEON Servn. XXIII. 361 As though be be.d on 
his teeth. ^ , 

d. To maintain a course of action or movement , 
keep on, continue, go on (rarely s’fl.'',. 
x^nLeS- KMk. <34 He heoM op to 

For thaim that first bejan and jange« 

-ctaats-tS-neftai. iii.<i Noarhaldu on. 
rm. IL 262 If we hold on as we do, m pampen..^ evxry 
flesh. x 66 xM,xrx,sB B.xx 633 “! 

tenor of Mans woe Yoldsm the »mc. , 5 
y. rourM World (1840) 17 

rr t Tv Tk^e is no work 7 O iLm . hoid ih.e oa la 
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courage of soul. 1889 Froude 2 Chiefs Dunhoy xv. 218 He 
held on till they were less than a mile apart. 

e. imper. Stop! wait! {coiloq.) Cf. 27, 37. 

i860 Bartlett 3 /e/. Avter. 198 ‘Hold on a minute’, 

originally a sea phrase. - 1B67 S>rvTH Sailor^s Wcrd-bk.^ 
Holden a minute^ wait or stop. 1883 Bread-lVtnncrs 62 
‘Hold on*, he burst out; ‘Don’t talk to me that ^\•ay.. 
•I can’t stand it 

f. In shooting ; see 2S. 

41 . Hold out. a. tram. To stretch forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other linab, or something held 
in the hand). 

153s CovERDALE Either iv. ii Excepte the kynge holde 
out the golden center vnto him. ^ 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, ir. 
i. 8 , 1 dare not fight, but I will winke and holde out mine 
yron. X76t Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xlii, We want a cava* 
lier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer 
them. 1848 Thacker.^v Fair v, * Hold out your hand, 
Sir I ’ Down came the stump with a heavy thump on the 
child’s hand 1^9 M'Ckrthy Donna Quix. -xxxii. Throw- 
ing away the pitiful olive-branch of peace he had been pre- 
tending to hold ouL 

' t b. To exhibit ; to hold up (44 c). Ohs. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pil^wtaee (1614) 160 'I’hey hold out to us 
the light of Scripture, themselves walking in darknesse. 
1799 Mrs. Jane West Tate of Times III. i^t She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 

C. Jig. To offer, proffer, present. . 
a X637 B. JoNSON (J.), Fortune holds out the.se to you, as 
reivards. 1796 Hist, in A7in. Reg. 77 llie French. .held 
out language promissory of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ensr- v. I. 615 Hopes were held out to 
him that his life would be spared. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Eng. fr. 16S9. 46 The iuduceraent held out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

• d. T'o represent. 

x8*9 Sir J. Parke in Bamew. & Cressw. Rep. X. 140 The 
defendant had held himself out to be -a partner .. to the 
plaintiff. 1878 Sir N. Lindley Partnership (e_d. 4) i. i. § 2. 
49 A person may hold himself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet conceal his name. 

e. To keep out, exclude. Now rare. In Cards : 
see Hold-out. 

1583 Stubbes Auat. Ahtts. ii. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 * 
Ji/I. II. a. 67 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 43 As an enemj' holden out at 
the posts of our city. 2890 Ld- Lytton RingAtnasis vii. 
Z47 He got [the boat] afloat, and found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [see Holo-out]. 

f. To keep up, continue or maintain to the end, 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hetu P/, 11. vi. 24 No way to flye, nor 

strength to hold out flighL 1599 Porter Angry 
Abingd. in Haxl. Dedsley VII. 338 *Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scold os thou art. 16x8 Bolton 
Florus 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion. 1893 Field 
X X Mar. 354/3 The way be holds his stroke out is very good, 
t g. To bear or sustain to the end. Ohs. 

*595 Shaks. fehn iv. Hi. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 Leoiard Life 
Marlborough \\. 456 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege. '1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng, II. 2x1. 

h. To occupy or defend to the end (against an 
adversary), 

1769 Golw.m. Rejjt. Hist. /'X7E6) II. 13 He had. .conceived 
a resolution of holding out the town. _ 1826 Scott Woods/. 
ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not be the first 
time I have held it against ten times the strength. 1879 
Miss Yosce Cameos Ser. iv. xxxlil. 359 The burghers, .who 
bad held out the city were put to death. 

i. With obj. clause : To maintain, rare. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady wa.s a Duchess. 

3. intr. To maintain resistance, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 
formerly + to hold it out in same sense.) 

x58s_ T. Washington ir, Nieholafs Voy. i. xix. 23 In 
desp.'ure of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 
1595 Shaks. John v. i. 30 All Kent hath yeclded : nothing 
there holds out But Doucr Castle. x68o Burnet Rochester 
(1692) 150 He was not able to hold out long in discourse. 
X7C7 Watts Hymns i. Lxxxviit. i, And while the lamo bolds 
out 10 bum The vilest sinner may return. ■ 1728 Newton 
CkronoL Amended vf. 307 Babylon held out, and the next 
year was taken. 1B02 H. Martin Helen ef Clenross IV. 32 
'lis^ Wansbro is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who as): her. 1802 Med. Jmt. Vlll. 212 Her constiuiiion, 
sh.Tttercd by the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 334 By no art 
could the provisions.. be made to hold out two days more, 
xe^ Shaks. Merry W. iv. n. 141 Well said Bnuon-facc, 
hofa it out. 1713 Addison Cato ii. lii, Wc ought to hold it 
out ’till terms arri\'C. 1764 Garrick in Colmans Postk. 
Lett. (1820) 253, 1 cannot hold it out so long. 

4k. To preach; '^kold forth Ohs, rare. 

t 5 So Wood Life 28 Feb. III. 299 His old dancing school. . 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 
4 S. Hold over, a, intr. {Imto) To remain in 
occupation or in office beyond the legnhir term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc, Gevt. Eng. 1. Ixlt- (1739) *25 If the 
Lord fail, he lo<es hU Tenure, and the ‘Icnani might 
thenceforth dUclalm, and hold over for ever. x88o A. 
Brown AVtr Law Diet, (ed. c). Holding ever, this is the 
pKra5< commonly used to denote that a tenant remains in 
possession of lands or houses afier the delcrniinaiion of his 
term therein. 

b. trans. To rct.Tin or reserve till .a Liter time ; to 
keep for future consideration or action; to postpone. 

itSM Dickens Hleah House xxviii, I will hold the matter 
Over wiih him ior any reasonable time. st6s Tem/le 
Ear Mar. III. 321 Comes down a tcle$paphic message 
lo us to hold O’er all our warrants again>t hjm. 1B65 
Djckenx /•>. i. vii. You needn’t l« afraid of my 

dhpcslng of you. . Ill bold 3*011 o\tt. That's a promise. 


x 83 s Manch. E.xam. 8 July 5/x The Sixpenny Telegrams 
Bill is to be held over til! next year, x^i lllnstr. Lend. 
Ncurs 10 Jan. 54/x Not to sell any sealskins .. but to hold 
them over till next winter, 

43 . Hold toffctlier. a. irons. To keep together, 
retain in union or connexion, lit. and Jig. 

a X225 Leg. Kath. 2268 Porphire & alle hise beolden ham 
togederes.^^ 1573 J. Sanford Hours Reereat. Ep. Dcd. 
(rS76).AvI}b, Her Grace, who is the best knot in this 
G:^en, that holdeth Englishmen together.' 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrbnage (1614) 433 Two men . . held the ends together, 
1784 CowpER Task iL 687 The sacred band That holds man- 
kind together, 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U.S. II. 171 The 
roots also of trees.. were very effective formerly in holding 
the soil together. 

b. intr. To continue in union or connexion ; to 
remain entire ; lo cohere, lit. and Jig, 

c 1330 Amis Atnii. 151 That thai scnuld frely fond, To 
hold togider at eueri nede- 1362 Langl. P. Pt. A r. 55 
Husbondrie and he holden to-gedere. 2533 Heyvvood Johan 
^ Tyh B iv. The payle .. is so rotten and olde, That it wyll 
not skant together holde. 1691 WooD. 4 f/j;. Oxon, II. 494 
It was then commonly reported that if they^hung him, his 
body would not hold together because of its rottenness. x86t 
Temple Bar Mag. III. 509 There was hope that the ship 
would bold together. 

44 . Holdup, a. Z/vx/w. To keep raised or erect, 
keep from falling, support, sustain. {To hold up 
ones hecui ; see 30 b.) 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 455 5 our r3*5t honden holdel> vp to 
God .. .And byhotefi hym to be stable. 2455 £. Clere in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 Then he hild up his bands and t^nkid 
God therof. 2558 Traheron Answ. Priv. Papist Biij (D.), 

I yield vnto you this noble victorie, and hold vp myhandes. 
2651 Cleveland Poems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him. But holds up his Malignant leg at 
Pym. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 97 Four great 
pillars of Jasper., hold up the back of this altar. 2854 
Jtntl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 49 The river .. is held up in 
levels by 34 locks. 2894 Daily News 26 Mayo/s Four men 
, . ordering the President . . and the clerks to hold up their 
hands under threats of death, seized a sum of 2,500 dollars. 

b. Jig. To support, sustain, maintain, keep up. 

c 2290 Beket 229 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 2x3 Swy^e wel bi-gan 

bis Ercedekne hoU churche bt-Me, And stifliche heold op 
hire rijte. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyniene po5'ntes. c 2465 Poston Lett. No. 536 II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold up your mansbip. 2590 Shaks. 
Mids.N* IH. ti. 239 Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
icst vp. 2667 Pervs Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price still, 1890 T. P. Tout Hist. Eng.fr. 1689. 247 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots. 

c. To offer or present to notice ; to exhibit, dis- 
play ; to present in a particular aspect ; to put 
up as a aindidate (quot. 18x3). 

1602 Shaks. Hatn. iji. ii. 24 To bold as *twer the Mirrour 
vp to Nature. 26x2 — Wint. T, iv. iv, 567 What colour for 
my Visitation, shall 1 Hold vp before him? 2808 Mrs. 
iNCHnALD in Brit. Theatre XIV. 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no longer to be tolerated. 2813 W. Irving 
in L\fe Lett, (18641 1 , 293 WUHam was held up for Con- 

g :'ess, and , . lost his election. x86o Temple Bar Mag. I. 30 
aeon . . has been held up to o^robrium. 2892 Sat. Rev. 
30 Apr, 497/1 [He] held up the Government, .to hatred and 
contempt, 

d. To let alone, resign, give np (quot. 1529) ; to 
keep back, withhold ; in Cards^ to keep in one^s 
hand, refrain from playing. 

a 2529 Skfltoh Baivge of Ccurte 250 Holde vp the helme, 
loke^ vp, and lete God sterc. 2535 Coverdale i Esdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe..heide vp the buyldinge from 
them. _ 2807 T. Jefferson Writ. 1x830) IV. 70 We. .hold It 
up until wc know the result of the instructions of February 
the 3rd. 2879 ’Cavendish’ Card Ess. hi You may make a 
trump by holding up. Ibid. 198 Prone to hold up ace, knave. 

e, {U.S.') To stop by force and rob on the high- 
Ava)'. (From the robbei^’ practice of commanding 
their victims to hold up their hands on pain of being 
shot; = Australian /t> j/xV^' rr/.) 

2887 A A Hayes Jesuit's Ring 22% Any man could hold 
up a wagon. 1894 Titftes 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon yesterday 
four unmasked men ‘held up ’a Texas Pacific train near 
that place. 

£ intr, (for r^i) To keep up, not to fall : usually 
addressed to a horse. 

x86o Whyte Melville Holmhy House xviii. 266 ‘Hold 
np l* exclrumed Humphrey, as the .sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 1890 Doyle Firm 
Cirdlcstone xx,\iii. 264 ’Hold up, will ye I’ The last remark 
was addressed^ to the horse, whwA had stumbled. 

g. To maintain oneVposUion or state ; to endure^ 
hold out ; in Huntings to keep up the pace. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot.^ Let no Catholike man 
be scandalized that this hercsie holdeth vp for a time. 

*®SJ 4 Tillotson (J*\ Some few stout and obblinale minds, 
which, without the assistance of philosophy, could have 
held up pretty well of themselves. 2708 Ocklf.v Saracens 
(1848) 219 The Saracens made shift to hold up till night 
jwrted them. x86x Tennyson F. 733 *0 pray God 
*hat he hold up she thought, * Or surely I shall shame my- 
self and him*. x888 Mas. Notlkv /Vnrr of Hand 1 . xii. 
J44 If this wind holds up. .we shall catch the coast in six 
hour^ 2892 Field 23 July 124/1 Having arrived at the 
starting point., Prince is told to ‘hold up ’—an order which 
he obej’s with oberity. 

h. To give in, submit, surrender {ohs .) ; to check 
oneself, refrain, 'puU up* {US. colloq.). 

1596 DALKVMrtE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scet. ix. 29s How lang j 
thair lyfe was in, iha neucrheld vp. 2B43 Maukv in Mrs. ! 
Corbin Life (iS 83 ) 46 doctor wid 1 was desiroying 
m>*self with ovcr.much head-worlu and.. 1 have had to hold 
upsomewhat.^ 1879 Ilowruj* 1. xii. 170, 

I sec j'our^diflicttUy pUainly enough, and 1 think yourc 
quite right in proposing to IwIJ up. 


i. To keep from raining (ivhen there is a threaten- 
ing of rain) ; rarely, to cease raining, clear up. 
(Said of the weather, the day ; also of the rain.) 

260X Deacon & Walker Spirits ^ Divels 213 Theymay 
then cause it to hold vp, when it should raine, and io nhl 
when it should hold vp. 2700 S. Sewau. Diary 17 May 
(1879) II. 14 It rains hard. Holds up about 5 p.m, 1703 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) 1 * ^3 Perhaps. .it 

[the weather] may hold up. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxiv. 2892 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 The day held up wend^ 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds. 

Hold, jAI Forms : i heald, 1-3 (4-8 itorth>) 
hald, 4-7 holde, 3- hold ; also 4-5 north, halde 
4- .SV. and north, hauld, 6-7 hould(e, 9 
baud, dial. hod. See also Holt 2. [f. Hold c. ; 
OE. had heald in senses i and 7, hat in other 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] , 

I. The action or fact of holding, 
fl. The action or fact of having in charge, keep, 
ing, guarding, possessing, etc. ; keeping, occupa- 
tion, possession ; defence, protection, rule. Ob. 

a 2X00 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Gecuron Harold to heaJdcs 
ealles Engla landes. c 2200 Ormin 5026 Forr all J-in hellpc 
Sl all bin hald Iss uppo Godess are. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Sainis, 
Petrus 730 He lalde pe .spyritj of god in-to be halde. c 1453 
St. Cuthbert ^Surtees) 68 All’ yreland rewme was in hj-s 
halde. 2487 Act 4 Hen. VlLc. 16 Many Dwelling-places 
..have of late time been used to be taken In one Man's 
Hold and Hands. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Oficcs r. (1540) 
10 Priuate by nature be no tfaynges, but cylfjer by ofde 
occupyenge and holde.. or els that be got byYictor5*e. 1586 
D. Rowland tr, Laznr,de Tonnes (1672) U A’iij a, They gave 
me the hold and possession of the Hermitage. 

b. Tenure. Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, etc. 
a z645-HAGiNGroN Surv. Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
11. 185 For thys parishe was as they saye of St. Peter’s 
houlde. 1774 T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 132 For the 
fj’ns and customs of the hold,as well of the .said coppyholdcrs 
as of the customary tenants. 2876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ' He 
has his land under a good hod on easy terms. 

2 . The action or an act of keeping in hand, or 
grasping by some physical means ; grasp : esp. in 
to catchf get^ /aj\ lose, seize^ take hold (see also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost concr., something to hold hy. 
(The main current sense.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24451 To climb had i na hald. * 35 ® 
Chifdh. Jesus 652 He lolde, How Jesues picher with ouua 
holde Hangude on b® sonne bem. *22400-5® Alexnndtr 
2440 And qua sa leddirs had nane . . Wald getc b^m bald 
with hair bend & on-loft clyme. 1537, etc. [see Catch v. 45I. 
2585 T, Washington ir. Nicholay's Vop. in. x. 86 Wrestlers 
..annoinled with oyJe . . to the intent to give or to take the 
lesse hold the one of the other, 2605 Shaks. Lear ii. iv.'tj 
L et go thy bold. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 3 * Like 
men drowning, that get hold on every twig.^ X653WAUOM 
Angler li. 53 Lcather*mouth’d fishes, of which a nook does 
Karce ever lose his hold, n 2684 Leighton Coimtt. i PeJ 
ii. 1 As the stepping of children when they begin to go ty 
hold. 27^ De Foe Mem, Caz'olier tsyl'he officers 
. .were laid hold on. 2793 SMEATON.^x 6 ''ffoKei^.|s 39 ^*^(<’> 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out.. tends to make 
it take the stronger bold. iBx6 ScoTT/fn/Zg. vii, Take naod 
o* my arm, my winsome leddy 1 2843 Carlyle 6* 
xvi, The. .hand ..suddenly quits hold. 1872 L. STErniN 
Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) 203 The hold was generally firm 
when the fissures were not filled with ice. • 

b, in Wrestling and Boxing. . In holds ^ at gnps. 
2713 Sir T. Parkvns Coniisk-Hugg Wrestler 
A thorough-pac’d Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in brrak^g 
and taking all Holds. /^iVi 43 Hand-Hold. /3/Vf. 46 Collar 
Hold. 50 Under-Hold. / 6 ;V/. 56 Upper-Hold. 1B7® 

Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (cd. 3) | 463 Some adv.antagc 
..such as catching his heel, mending his hold. 
man 8'July 6/3 Then they closed again, and were still m 
holds when time w'os called. 

3 . Jig. A grasp which is not physical. 

a X300 Cstrsor /!/. 9350 It tok neucr in b«r hertes hald. 25*® 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 2531) 241 How Ivtell hold or 
man hath by them, 1551 T. Wilson Logike (X5B0) 10 b, Ih^ 
constante holde of any thing whichc is in the myndc. i 59 ® 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 347 Tarr>’ lew, The Law hath j«t 
another hold on you. a 2628 Preston Effecl. Faith 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Miltos A *-• 
X. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new 
dom all depends, 27*5 N. Robinson Th, Physick 292 « hen 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 
Lytton Devereux i. iv, The Abbe had obtained a wonder- 
ful hold over Aubrey. 2865 Kincslf.y Herew. xril, It vas 
there where he could most easily keep his hold 0^ 
counir)*. 2894 J. T. Fowler Adafisnan Introd. r? H»eir 
old religion had no great hold on the common people. 


b. Haul. (Sec qiiots.) , . 

2769 Falconer Diet. Afarine, Hold, in navigation, i* 
generally undeistood to signify a particular situation of in 
ship with regard lo the shore .. Keep a pood .hold 0} me 
land, .implying to keep near^or in sight of the laridj 

'i BRI« 5 n»Vf AOt, 

, to 1 

— ^^nfin 

in phr. in hold (f in holds^ at, to hold'). . , 

a 2300 Cursor M.fj32<y“t pai. . bad b-am do him upat *uld. 
In a hald in prisun stale, c 2330 R. Brunse CArrn 
120 Maid at pe last kyng Sicucn scho tokc, & led bmi^ 
Bristow, & did him J^r in hold. 1382 VtscLW Acts 1 
Byndinge to gldere and drawlngc into holdis men an 
wymmen. c 2400 Melayne 5B3 Wc were taken io to |*®*“,* 
c iStt xst Eng. Bk. Amrr. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 Tlicy hadde 
put in prj'sone or in holde the great fcyngc. r577-57/tou • 
SUED Chron. HI. 2225/1 The s,iid Stone hauing H'," ,f 
while delcined in prison, at the last . . brake foorlh 
16^ Bkammall Cottsecr. B/s. v. 129 Father Oldcoract-eii^ 
in hold for the powder treason. 2079 Sala in 
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June, ‘Where ear-cropt Prynne and Bastwick..lay in cruel 
hold for daring to assert the liberty of free writing, 
f 6. Retention ; restraint. Ohs, 
a 122$ Ancr,R, 74 per is mest neod hold hwon pe tunge 
, is o rune; CX430 Hyr. Gener,, 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 491 Na bald 
,3gayn, na hoo is at thy hips. x68o H. "isloKE Apocal. Afioc, 
225 And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again. 

4 6 . Contention, struggle, pulling opposite ways; 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in hard hold^ strong 
or tough struggle/ Obs. 

2523 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. i. I. 220 Sithens the begyn- 
nyng of the Parliamente there bathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for the payemente of ij‘. of 
the li. that ever was sene . . in any parliamente. 1565 
Jewel Kept. Harding (1611) 273 As touching Plato, it 
seemeth there was hard hold, when a Naturally Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. rS77“87 
Hohnsheq Chron, (i8o7-8y II. 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court, 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there hath beene who shoulde proue his loue 
,best. x6oo Holland Livy xlii. xxni. 1128. x6iB Bolton 
Flortis II. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Luciianians and Numantines. x6s4 E. Johnson 
Wond. ivrkg. Provid. 106 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare. 

II. concr. That which holds or is held. 

+ 7. That which holds up or supports; a sup- 
port, a defence. Ohs. 

1042 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 73 Wit synd Sisra landa 
hald and mund into Sam haljan mynstrc Sa hwile 8e unkcr 
• lif biS. <21300 Cursor M. 23929 iCott.) ■Leuedi..ijat es nu 
mi hope be pan mi hald, Ogain pat brem pat es sa bald 1 
c 1340 Ibid, 24095 (Fairf.) Aliane he was my hope & halde. 
+ 8 . Property held ; a possession, holding ; spec. 
a tenement, Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, House- 
hold, Leasehold, etc.- Ohs. 

CX250 Gen. Ex. 1772 Yuel ist bi^tojen Min swine a. 
buten 6in hol 5 e dro^en. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 
7016 How he hadde lore a rycne holde, And for auaryce he 
hyt solde. rxsoo in Arnolde Chron. Index (18x1)2 That 
of ther londes and holdes they haue right. XS33''4 Acl 25 
Hen. VllI^ c. 13 § 14 No maner person.. shal rec^iue or 
take in ferme..aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenementes. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. it. (1876) 35. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 1 1. 1 am _the^ lands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds, By copy all thy living lies in me. 

9. A place of refuge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals). 

c 1205 Lay. 3861 Buten wuhlc wrsecche swa cwic cuahte 
to holde, CX320 Sir Trisir. 2807 p& geaunt hem gan lede, 
Til he fond an hald. ^X4So St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7636 
At Jarow stode walles aide, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde. 1513 Douglas /Eneis viii. vi. 55 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in this 
Knld. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. ni. iii. 20 And often ..shall we 
finde The sharded.Beetle. in a safer hold Then is the full- 
•winc'd Eagle. x688 R. Holme Armoury it. 134/2 A Boare 
..when Lodged. .Coucheth in hisDen or Hold. X7876EST 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xH, Now they’re out of house and hauld. 
1867 F. Francis Angling vt, (1880) 104 Reed or rush beds, 

. .all of which are favourite holds. 

10. A fortified place of defence j a fort or fort- 
ress ; a Strokghold. arch. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 17342 pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a stalworth hald \Latid & Trin, a strong holde]. C1330 
R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 12773 pe wode pey tok, 
pat was ' bitwixt hem & Arthures holL C z^oo Destr, 
Troy 9712 All his stid to distroy, and his stub holdis. 
146Z Paston Lett. No. 4x6 II. 52 All the castelles and 
holdes in. .Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand. 1552 Act 5^6 Edw. K/, c. ix § s Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds. 1605 'Verstegan Dec. Intcll. 
‘v. (1628) 128 In seruice in the held, and in Garrisons in the 
holdes.^ 160X Wood Aih. Oxon. II. 291 _He. .did seemingly 
plot with them.. to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, and 
other Holds delivered to them. 1800 Stuart in ( 3 wen 
Wellesley's Desp. (J877) 572 ^yhen defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds. 1848 Lytton 
Harold \\u i, A rude fortress, .out of the WTCcks of some 
greater Roman hold. 

11. Something which is laid, hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv, 53, [The muscle] inserted 
by-the stay of sinewy holdes, to all the ribbes. 1503 Shaks. 
yokn III. iv. 138 He that stands vpon a sUppry place, 
flakes nice of no vildc hold to stay him vp. 1663 J. Spen- 
cer Prodigies (1665) 366 To conclude it a falling Cause 
which catcheth at such weak and unfaithful holds. .1848 
MarryatZxV. Savage xxxvi, Sharks, .forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes, .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hod, a handle. * A cannie-hod ’, a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 
a lock in a river, a receptacle, etc. 

1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884') 43 The very hold or morteys 
hevyn [shewn] owt of the Stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
Slode. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. § 46. 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
15 May 5/7 The first-class compartments are converted into 
* boots ' or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage. 

+ 12. Mus. The sign now wiled a pause. Obs. 
1674 Playforo Skill Mus. i. xi. 36 A Hold.. is placed 
over the Note which the Author intends should be held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains. 1876 Stainer 
& Barrf.tt Diet. Mus. Terms, Hold, an old English 
name for the sign of a pause /r\ . 

13. A prison-cell : —Hole sb, 2 b. • 

17x7 Hist. Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. ^ 1728 
Gay Begg. Op. 11. x. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i,'Vou 
•w'erc put into a species of Condemned Hold at the back. 


Hold (h^uld), sb^ Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
[Corruption of earlier Holi^ Hole, prob. by asso- 
ciation with Hold jAi Cf. also MDu. and Du, 
hoi (c 1500 ) in same sense.] 

■ The interior cavity in a ship' or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[Z470-X508 see Holl sb. a. see Hole sb. 6.J 

1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 2394 Nashe Uufort. 7'rav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into the 
hold. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. lY, 11. iv. 70 You haue not scene 
a Hulke better stuflt in the Hold. /xz6x8 Raleigh Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. t 2 
The Cooke-roome . . may bee placed . . in the Hould. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), TheHowld\l^cAhold\ofa . 9 //:/]^, the Room 
between the Kcilson and lower Decks. 1726 Shelvocke 
Vey. round World 2 That 1 might have room to strike 
down some of my guns into the Hold. 1819 Byron Juan 
n. xlii. Again blew A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear'd. 

b. .Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867 ) ; hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold-beam. 

. xSoQ Asiat. Ann. Reg.,Ckron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright, you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. 1803 w. Ramsay in Naval Chron. IX. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain the stowage. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs Word-ok., Hold-beams, the lowest range 
of beams in a merchantman. In a man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck. Ibid., Hold-stanchions, those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. z8^ 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed diflerently in difierent ships . . to connect them 
with the keelsons or hold-stringers. X874 Thbarlr Naval 
Archii. xi8 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 

Hold, sbl^ Now only Hist. [a. ON. hgldr 
(in early MSS. hauler, hauipt^, identified by Bugge 
with OE. hxleS, Ger. held, in Norse law ‘ a kind 
of higher yeoman, the o\vner of allodial land *, 
poet, a ^ man *.] In OE. times, the title of an 
officer of high rank In'the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

4:9x0 O. E. Chron. an. ^5 On Sara Dentscena healfe 
wearS ofslasgen. . Ysopa hold & Oscytel hold, c xooo Wer- 
gilds c 2 § 4 in Schmid Geseize 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heah-gerefan .1x11. J>uscnd brymsa. 16x4 Seldem Titles 
Hon. 22$ Archbishops, Kories, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hehgerefas, Messethegnes, and werldthej^nes. 
X7X7 Blount's Law Did, (ed. 3), Holdes, BailllTs of a Town 
or City. 287* E, W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 177 In later 
times, the Eorl and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population of Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heah-gerefa amongst the Angles. 

t Hold, sb.^ Obs. [OE. ho/d, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Da, httld, Sw, hull), flesh.] A carcase, dead 
body, corpse. 

c XOOO Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiv, 28 Swa hwser swa hold byS, 
batder beo 9 earnas xegaderude. ix.. in Wr.-Wuleker 
551/24 [Cad]auer,nc, hold, eizoo Trin, Coll, Horn. 
183 Aweilewei fiu fute hold bat ich auere was to f’e iteied. 

t Hold, holde, sb:^ Obs, [f. Hold a. ; OE. 
had h_yldo in the same sense — OS., OHG. huldi, 
Ger, huld, n. of quality from Hold <r.] Allegiance, 
fidelity, 

13. . JC. Alls. 2912 Alle. .swore heom holde, and lewte. 

f Hold, d. Obs. Also 3 heold, 4 hoild, huld, 
old. [OE, hold = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. hout, 
hottd’, Du. hoti), OHG. holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. huld), Goth. 
hulps, favourably inclined, gracious, merciful : cf. 
Goth, wilja-halpei benevolence, and *hil}an to be 
inclined ; prob. f. same root as Hield v.] 

1. Gracious, kind,* friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 purh holdnc hige. C893 K. .<Elfred | 
Oros. VI. xii. He wcarS cristnum monnum..swibe hold. 

<x X17S C<7//. Horn. 231 To undcrjeilc wa an alle his ^ne 
rice him were Trend o 5 er fend, hold oSer fa. c 1230 Uen. 

4- Ex, 1389 For kindcs luue he was hire hold, a 1300 
Cursor M. 13264 Leche to bam was he ful hold \G3tt, hoildj 
He asked noper siluer nc gold, c 1473 Parlenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithful, true. a. Of persons, 

<z xooo Oaths c. x in Schmid Geseize 404 Ic wille beon N. 
hold and getriwe. fzooo iEtFRic Horn. II, 552 Donne 
biS se holda deowa geset ofer manegum godum. c X200 
Ormin 10174 To winnenn ahhte to be king, To beon himm 
holde & trow we. CX275 Duty Christ 20 in O. E, Misc. 
J41 He is vre bestc king, we ouhle beon hym holde. 01300 
Cursor M. 20843 nc ded, nc wil, ne wa, Mai neuer 

turn mi hert b^ ira, Bot hald it hold in bi seruis. CZ380 
Sir Ferumb, 2592 For heo is trewc & holde. 

b. Of things ; esp. in hold{e opes, opes holde, late 
OE. ho/d-ddas, for earlier hyld-dHas, oaths of fealty. 

In OE. hyld; hold-, are in comb., but in later use hold is 
treated as adj. 

[<z xooo Oaths c. x in Schmid Gesetze 404 pus man sceal 
sweri^^ean hyldatJas.] a 1x00 O. E. Chron. an. 1085* Ealle 
hi. .him hold aSas sworon. <1x122 Ibid. an. tils Ealle ba 
heafod men..dydon man-rmden and hold-aSas hxs sunu 
Willelme. e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 On redinges and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes. 1297 R. Glouc (1724)383 
Me suor hym holde obes. a 1300 Cursor M. 2x318 All war 
bair warkes old \GStt, hold), a 1300 K, Horn 1249 Hi sworen 
obes holde. 

HoTdable, [f- Hold w. -f-able.] Capable 
of being held ; tenable. 


0x649 Drumm. OF Hawth.^^ow. Ep. Wks. (1711) 146 A 
fortress holdable and impregnable against the greatest as- 
saults of his enemies. 

Ho‘ld-all. [f. Hold v. + Ahh.'] A portable 
case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc. 

x8sx Ord. ^ Regtil. R. Engineers xxiv. 119 The Knapsack 
IS to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings. Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 
plete. 1859 F..A. Griffiths Artit. < 1 /<t«. (1862) 164, x 
leather cartouch^ x holdall. 1883 C. T. Wills Land of Lion 
^Sun 55 An india-rubber soldier's hold-all. iZ^$Athettxum 
17 Aug. 22o/i To spend a fortnight attired in riding habhs, 
•..with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles. 

HoTd*back. [f. hold back ; see Hold v. 34.] 

. 1. .Something that holds-one back ; a hindrance. 

. 1581 Pettie Gnazzds'Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 9 To get the 
garland, by breaking in sunder . those hookes, and hold- 
backs. ‘ 1640* Hammond Senn., Poor yuan's TiihingXlVs. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and pas- 
sionate love, that we bear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Gartney xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is .attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Hold-back 
Hook, a projection on a carriage-shaft,. to which the breech- 
ing-strap of a horse is connected, to enable the animal to 
hold back the vehicle. 

+ Holde, bold, adv. Obs, [OE. holds, f. 
Hold fl.] Graciously, kindly; loyally, faithfully. 

<:xooo..^^f. Ps. (Th.) lxxi[i]. 2 Heald bine b^^rfan holde 
mid dome, c X250 Gen. < 5 - Ex. 3941 D05 balaac king me 
goue hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold. 13.. Gaw. ^ 
Gr. Knt. 2129 Helde bou it neuer so holde. 

. Holde, V., abbreviated from Behold. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9390 As he (Belshazzar] 
bys bande began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde. 


t Holdely , [OE. hold! ice, f. Hold a. + -ly 2.] 

a. Graciously, kindly, b. Faithfully, loyally. 

ciooo jElfric Horn. II. 368 He cwmS eac swiSe holdlice 
be us. c 1030 Suppl. ./Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
Afeduose, uel denote, holdlice. c vtCfiflen. 4 Ex. 1546 He 
him bliscede holdclike and we!, xx . .’ Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 
1873 Lays vp be luf-lacc, b® lady hym rajt, Hid hit ful 
holdely, ber he hit eft fonde. Ibid. 2016 His ober harnays, 
bat holdely watz keped, 

Holden, archaic pa, pple. of Hold v. 
Holder^ (hou-idsj). [f. Hold r.+-EE^.] 

I. One who or that which holds or takes hold. 
1. One who holds or grasps, 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-WQlcker 687/14 klic stinarius, a balder. 
1352 Huloet, Holder, . . he that holdeth fast. z6xo W. 
Folkincha.m Art of Survey 1. viii, x6 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verle heeles of the holder. 1736 
T. Hale Compl. Body Agrie, vi. fix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Flow by the 


Handles. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i. The holder of 
rellson’s door, who made off with it. 1863 A. J. 


a horse at Te 


Horwood Yearbks. 304 31 Edw. I Pref. 37. The rope bro!^e 
not by reason of the holders moving or jerking it. 
b. with prep. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi, Bigoted holders by estab- 
Itsbed forms and customs. 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owns ; 
a tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
Comb., 2 & freeholder, householder, innholder, loan- 
holder, shareholder, etc. 

c 1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After be deth of euerych haldere 
in ffee. ^ f Z449 Pecock Repr, (i860) 1 . 93 The holders of the 
ij* opinioun. 1609 Holland Atntn. Mnrcell. xvjii. v. -iii 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morgan Ess, Probnb. 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wishes to sell his interest. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Did. (ed. 6} I. 588 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery’, or both. 1869 Arber Latimer's Serm, 
bef, Edw, VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. . 

3. A contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as bouquet-, cigar-, ^s-, 
pen-, whip-holder, etc. : see the first element. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 139 The tcol for cut- 
ting, &c. is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
2842-4 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (1871) I. 408 If she [the 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is belter to put 
a holder in her nose. ^2863 J. Wvlde in Circ. Sc. I. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be. .emptied of all gas. 
1876 G. Roslyn Geo. Eliot in Derbysk. 50 A small (Juakex^ 
sha^d bonnet. .hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 World 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon were tied 
round the bouquet-holders. 

4. a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Lend. Gaz. No. 686/4 R*® dog’s] Holders break. 
2834 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 279 

I^rge conical teeth situated behind the incisors.. are called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, cinine teetn. 
b. A prehensile organ in some anim.Tls. 

2774 Goldssl Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 233 The msects 
have feelers; and the worms, holders. mlnil 

Study Med. (ed. 4^ 1. zyt [Long tape-worm] 
mouth surrounded by two rows of radiate hooks o , , , * 

■ 6. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who holds 

forth a preacher, orator ('somewhat eonlemptuous ) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in quot. one who 
shoots direct at ■ the game ; see ( 

holder-out, one who holds ont : see Hold 41 j , 
holder-up, one who holds ap or sustains ; a sap- 
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porter, maintainer; spec, a "workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting. 

i66r Trial f. yavtes in Howell St. Trials (1816) VI. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the meeting- 
place, and the Lieutenant.. said to the women, What have 
you no better a *holder-forth than he? ^ a 1704 T, Browt^ 
2 Oxf. Schol. Wks. 1730 1.2, 1 shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder-forth in some Congregation or other. 
<11754 Fieldisc Nevj Way to Keep Wtft i. ii, Thou art a 
fine promising holder forth .. and dost begin to preach in a 
most orthodox manner. iB8r Greener Gun 486 A bird 
crossing was fired at by one of the **holders on*. 1643 
UDALL.S’f/w.(i645) 21 Constant, .^holders out in righteous- 
nesse to the end. c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis ii. 595 (644) Here 
comejj .. his, brother, *holdere vp of Troye 1 1548 Udall 
Erasin. Par. Luke L (1551) 225 The sturdy holders \'p of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe. 1S69 Sir E. Reed Skip- 
^ild. xviL 340 Each ‘set* of riveters consists of two riveters, 

* a holder-up and one or two boys. 

H. That of which hold is taken. 

6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up ; also, the strap on the back of a carriage by 
which footmen hold. 

17^ W. Felto.n Carriages (1801) I. 137 By holders and 
strings are meant the lace . . for the purpose of holding 
by, or drawing up the glasses w-ith. Ibid.^ Every inside* 
holder takes a yard of iace, and every footman-holder a yard 
and a half. 1825 T, Cosnett FooimatCs Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left hand. 

Holder^, £f. Hold A workman 

employed in a ship’s hold. 

149$ Act ir Hen. VI/, c, 22 § r An holder by the day ij** 
with mete and drinke. xBoo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
iv. 179 Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discharge. 2867 Smyth SatloPs Word-bk.^ Holders^ 
the people employed in the hold duties of a ship. 

Holdfast ^hnoldfastl, a. and sb. [f. hold fast \ 
see Hold ri, 2 + Fast advl\ A. adj. 

1 . That holds fast, lit. and Jig. ; ha^ng a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold- 
fast or pitchie tre. 5593 Shaks. Liter. 555 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth. 2612 J. Davies Muse*sSacr. 
(2878) 12/2 With hold-fast armes of cuerlasting loue. 18^ 
Tennyson Bechet n, ii, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold-fast claws, 
f 2 . Tenacious of what one has. Ohs. 

2560 Becon Kexo Caiech. Wks, 1844 II. 399 So hold-fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B, sb. 1 . The action or fact of holding fast; firm 
or sure grasp, lit. and Jig. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens i. Iviii. 84 The Strawberrle . , creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefasc. 2628 
Prvnne Lovedoekes 7 They serue .. but to giue the Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell. 269s T. H(ale] 
Ace, New Invent, 1x9 The Nature of Ground as to the 
hold-fast of Anchors. 2863 C. A Johns RnV. Birds (1874) 
29 Seebre of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2 . Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses perh. to be referred to sense 4,) 

2566 T. Stapleton Ret. Uutr. yr.vel i. 8 We wiU trie 
farder what sure holdefast he hath to stale him self thereon, 
26^ Bovle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 187 Nature, .has 
furnished the several sons of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress..thcy may be put to. 2793 Smeaton 
L. § 221 We should then have lost the rock as a Holdfast, 
and Buttress against the great South-west seas. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling \\. (x88o) 233 The sedge and alder being 
great holdfasts. 

3 . One that holds fast : f a. A sting}' or hard- 
fisted person ; a miser. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 320, 1 may sooner wring 
Hercules his clubbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owne monie out of the hands of this injurious holdfast. 
2660 tr. Atnyraldus' Treat, cone. Reltg. x. v. A great 
Miser and hold-fast. 27o6PjnLUPs(ed, Kersey), HoUiJast 
..is also commonly taken fora griping covetous Wretch, 
b. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 
1599 Shake. Hen. K, 11. iii. 54 Hold-fast is the onely 
Dogge. X75* Johnson No. 197 rs When I envied 
the hner^’ of any of my neighbours, (my mother] told me 
that ‘Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a ^itcr*. 
i86t Dickens Ct. Expect, xviii. 

4 . Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together ; spec, a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other stnicturc. 

2576 TcRnrov, Venerie 196 Vou may take them out aln-c 
with your holdf^ts and clampes. 2609 Holland Amm. 
Mareelt, xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble Ixmd and hold-fast of 
necessitie, binding the pride of mortall men. 2620-55 I. 
josT.sStcne•Iletlg(\^^^) 46 Thej* united ..the Slones to- 
gether, by certain Ligatures or Holdfasts. 2703 Moxos 
Meeh. Exerc. 64 The Hold-fast to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while you either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or wmetimcA Plain upon it. 1706 Philups (cd. Kersey), 
HelA\fast^ an Iron Hook in of the I.eiler S fix'd in 

a W.all to support it ; also a Jejmer’s Tool. 1782 Phil. 
Trans, LXXil. 3^ This hip-pole M-as supported by an 
iron-strap, or holdfast. 2803 Trans. Sec. Arts XXL 349 
ilie pole. .p.Tvses throagh the strong holdfasts in the braces. 
2^-^ CwiLT Archit. Gloss., Jlcldf.ul. a long nail, with 
a twi short head for securing objects to a wall. 2877 W. 
TitQyi^on Pfif. ChaPencer L L 24 The Micrcncopes arc 
secured to the table by b'ra« holdfasts like those in common 
use on carpentert’ l>encbcs. 

Hence HoTdfastneNS, tcnacit}*, persistency. 

2869 S. Bowles OurNr.v ifest 4C6 A healthy co^rtner- 
ship of American enterprise and enthusiasm, and English 
solidity and holdfastness. 1B97 Harpers Mag. Apr. 724 


The Belgians . .combining the vivadty and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a sturdy eneigy and boldfastness. 
Holding (hna’Idiq), Tsbl. sb. , [f. HOLD 

I. L Tile action of Hold zf., in various senses. 

<7 2225 Ancr. R. 176 pet heo beo euer edmod .. mid louk 

boldunge of hire suluen. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5994 
Alls ivrang haM>*Dgs of gudes sere. £-2440 Scala 

Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. Ixxi, In the holdyng ne in J>e 
kepyng. 0x470 Henry Wallace viii. 1640 Thow werray 
help in haldyn off the rycht. 2545 Ascham ToxoPh. ii. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it . .putteth a bowe 
in ieopardy, 2621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 451 They 
would almost in ktndnesse hurt, with hard, but kindest 
holdings. 02774 W. Pearce .yeTTo. (1778) IV. 31 This is 
the unity of the Christian Church, the holding of Christ 
for the head. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1. 848 To obtain 
a holding, they are twisted round the stakes. 

b. spec. The tenure or occupation of land. 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (188B) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John of Langton Knyght in the haldyng of 
John Rumby, 1480 Canton Chrotu Eng. clxii. 245 That 
he shold come to parlement for his lande and for his 
holdjTige in walys. 2609 Skcnr Reg. Maj., Siat. Robt. 
///, 59 To schaw his chartour (or maner of balding to 
his overlord). 2774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. App. Wks. 
1859 I. 138 in the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1. 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to year. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 202 
That the Irish holdings in * mndale * are not forms of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 

+ 0. Consistency. Obs. rare. {Qi. hold together, 
Hold v. 43 b.) 

2601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. ii. 27 This ha*s no holding To 
swepe by him whom 1 protest to loue That I will worke 
against him. 

d. adverbs : see Hold v. IV. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xv. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the breath. 2606 Holland Sueton. ico The cause of this 
holdingofanddeiay. x6xi Bible ^rr.vi. xi, I am weary with 
holding in. ce x68o Butler Rem.iij^g) I. 78 When. .a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than all our Holdings- 
forth are able. 26^ Evelyn Diary 25 Aug., Ixindonderry 
reliev’d after a brave and wonderful! holding ouL 2711 
Mary Astell {title) Quaker’s Sermon : or a Holding- 
Forth concerning Barabbas. 

2 . That which holds or lays hold; an attach- 
ment ; a means of laying hold or influencing. 

2770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 249 This is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom. «r797 — Wks. 
(1842) I. Introd. 21 If I have assist^ to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of hts country. 2806 R. Cumberland 
Mem. (1807) I. 242, I had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded on my father’s merits. 2887 Mrs. L. Baxter Tuscan 
Stud. I. i. 40 The block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river* 

II. That which is held. 

3 . Land held by legal right, esp. of a superior ; 
a tenement. 

2640 W. Boswell Let. to Laud 23 June in Ussher ProPh. 
(1687) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, ancf in 
other Protestant Holdings, a 2820 TANNAHaL/’<7r;«, When 
John and me were married Our hading was but sma’. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings, 
b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

*573 Gross Gild Merch. (2890) II. 76 The sayde W’ar- 
dens. .shall have for their payncs double holdlnges of all 
the bargaines. 2872 H, Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) 
§ 515 II. 5S4 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 2891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/7 As the 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound. 

t 4 . An opinion held, a tenet. Obs. 
c 2449 Fecock RePr. i, i. 5 Thre trowingis holdlngis or 
opiniouns. 2450-5 — Bk. of Faith i. § 2 (1688) 2 To 
followe the Determjmalions and the Holdingis of the 
Churche in mater of Fcilh. 2851 J. Hinton Let. in Miss 
Hopkins Life v.^ (2885) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

+ 6. The burden of a song. Ohs. 

2598 Serzdnpnatis Com/. A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is. It is mcrric in Haul, when 
Beardes wagges all. 2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Ct, ii. vii. 2x7 
llicn the Boy shall sing. The holding cucry man shall beare 
[printed bcate] as loud, As his strong sides can volly. 

III. 6. aitrib, and Comb. Of or for holding. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, J-V, v, iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 

holding-.^ncbor losL 1731 J. Tull HorsC'hoeing Husb, 
,'^733) *53 This Holding-Screw has a pretty broad 
Head. 2898 Daily Nesus 25 FeK 8/1 The car with its 
adjuncts was a marvel of holding capacity. 

b. Holding-ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage ; also Jig. \ holding- 
note (il/r/j,), *a note sustained in one part while 
the others are in motion * (Stainer & Barrett). 

*74® WooDRooFE in Hanway Trav, (2762) I. iv. Hx. 272 
^ ts three fathoms wter, and a gotxi holding ground. 
*774 Burney Hist, Mus. (1780) I. v. 58 Euclid tells us- .that 
^unds may be sustained in tne same tone whicli we call a 
holdmg-notc. 2839MAi»BVAT/’^»/.6‘/»/xxiii,l’he anchor 
” I fn3m,.b3d Iiolding-ground. 1849 Grote Greece 

II. 1. ^ I. 334 The assembly and the dikastcry were Kleon's 
theatre and holding-ground. 

Holding, a. ff. as prcc. + -INC 
1 . 1 hat holds, in various senses (sec the verb) ; 
retentive ; grasping ; tenacious. 

<*2400 tr. ^(rrrrAt Secret.^ Cen\ Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.^ 70 
Nedys pat he take first a hold>*nge mete ground of he 
*568 Grapton Chrcti. ii. 49 He was free and 
libcrall to straungers, and heard and holdjmg from hb 


fanuliers and sen.*aunles. x68x Chetham AnglePs Vale.p' 
iv. § 23 (1689)42 It is., the most-holding Balt of alloifcc* 
2^2 Field 19 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in holding clay. 

Farming. Applied to animals ‘ held ' or kept 
for breeding. Also ellipt. as sb. = holding pig^ tic. 
[In origin, attrib. use of vbl. sb.] 

1547 Wilt of R. Meese (Somerset Ho.), Bly bbeke sem-j 
with V holdinge pigges, 16x5 Markham Eng. Hcuscs 
(1660) 177 Holding Swine, w-hich are onely to presened 
in good flesh. ^ 2852 Jrttl. R. Agric. Soc. Xlf, n. 31S 
Pasture, which is grared by the breeding cattle, or 'hold^ 
stock ’. 2853 Ibid. XIV. II. 300 From the high rates 
holding Iambs, many farmers last season hogged the laraK 
Hence HoTdingly adv. rare, 
c^t 2 ,^S Gloss, in Rel. Antig. I. 8 7’e7f<ir//rr,hold\'nglj-che. 
i6xx Cotcr., Tenacement, lastly, cleauingly, holdmgly. 

Ho’ld-out. [Ses Hold v. 41 e.] (See qnoU 

in Farmer Slang.' 2894 Maskel%'Ne Sharfs ^ Fle.it 
V. 73 Tbe term ‘ Holdout ’ is the name given to a mechanio! 
contrivance, constructed with the object of enabling the 
card-sharper to ‘hold-out*, or conceal one or more cudj, 
until he finds that they will be useful to him. 

Ho-ld-over. [See Hold v. 42.] a. An author- 
ization granted by a bench of magistrates for the 
transfer of a publican’s licence to another person 
for the imexpired term till the next annual liceesmg 
session, b. U.S. A cell for the retention of 
prisoners awaiting trial, o. One who continaes 
to hold an office after his term has expired. 

1B88 IVittgf Sf. 4* Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license becace 
void, and being advised not to ask for a hold-over, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions. 188S Mistevn 
Befubtican 04 Feb. (Farmer), Wilson was relc^ed frea 
the hold over, where he has been held since Irwin’s death. 
1893 Good Govetfttn. (N. Y.) 15 Aug., The obnoxious Ke- 
publican hold-over still holds over, 

Ho'ld-np. U.S. slang. [See Hold r. 445.] 
a. One who robs by ' holding itp ’ a traveller, train, 
etc. : see Hold v. 44 e. b. An instance of ‘ holdins 
np ’ ; a robbery committed in this manner. 

18S5 Harper's Mag. Apr. 695/2 Darkness .. into which 
one ventured with grave apprehensions lest a ‘hold-up’ 
might be in waiting for him. 1888 in Fanner Did. Arter. 
[He] was mortally shot by hold-ups, Tuesday night. iSjfi 
Boston (Mass.) jml. 20 Dec. 2/1 The prisoner confess 
to a hold-up. xSpp Ibid.s 6 Jan. 2/5 Weare tiredofrcadir.j 
in our papers nothing but hold-ups and killings, 
t Holdtir, erron. f. Heldeb adv., rather. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2919 Holdur pen holjTies happont a 
then. 

Hole (be“l), sb. Forms: 1-5 hoi, 4- hob! 
also 5-6 hoole, Se. hoill, hon(e, 6 hoollfe, 
■whole, 6 -j hoale, 8-p Yorksh. dial, holh [OE.mI 
neut., inflected kol-e, Itol-es, hol-si, a hollow pbee 
= OFris., OS., OHG. (MHG., MLG., MDn., Do.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl), orig. neuter of hoi, Holl a., hollow. 
Also app. repr. OE. holh, Hollow sb.,^ in its 
inflected forms hol-e, hol-es, (l)hol-ii, which foil 
together with the corresp. forms of hoi. (The OE. 
hole, holte, holum, usually referred to hoi, moj 
equally well belong to holh : see Sieveis Ap. 
Gram. (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 4; and cf. infle-oon 
of healh, sealh, xvealhi) 

The untnflected Stol retained short o in ME., and 
norm.illy written Holl (cf. OE. sceal^ smzl, ’ 

sr?tall ) ; but in the inflected forms etc. (wncm^ 

from hoi or holh\ the o in open syllable was 
lengthened, giving ME, and mod. hPle, htjes, (‘ti 
Eng., short o is further lengthened before //, ciringmM. 
holt (not distinguishable from hSle)\ in Sc. 

-mt/r, giving how, Howe, ’hollow*.) OE. 
other words in dh, ^rh, was susceptible of twofoio • 
flexion, (t) with loss of h, hole, etc., (2) with consonant-^b*^ ^ 
hojie, holwe, etc. The former, as said above, fell toS® . p 
with the inflected forms oXhol', the latter gave n« to . i * 
/ff/ufr, /fo/rti/r, Hollow 2 ^. and a. *1116 development ms) - 
thus shown : r. 

OE kol J«ninfl./^^j/,ME./fJ//,mod. (dIal.)/i^//,Sc.Ara\L 

” \\n^. holw'e ,, hohve „ hollow. , t.//» 

The senses, to a great extent, coincide or 
and sb., Sc. ho^v{e, are, in use, the northern equi'^® ] 
hollmv, hole sb. has all the senses of holl {howt) t 
hollow sh., with a fuller development of its own. * e 
x5-26th c. Sc. spelling hoill, ci is merely the graphic fo 
d ; but in mod. Vorkshire hoil, the oi is diphibongal-J 
I. A hollow place, carity, excavation, etc. 

1 . A hollow place or cavity in a solid body J ® F' » 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth ; ft deep 
in a stream, pond, etc. ,, 

946 Charter Edmund in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
ham ealdan hole; of Sam hole, h'ofth. Pj<^- ' 

22 Mcpaswonild s.'ei3a,.on bis dimme holdysincior^ 
csooo Ags. Ps. (I’h.) ix. 29 (x. 9] And settaS hi* ‘ . 
swa swa Ico detJ of ins hole, a 2225 St. Marker. 10 » 

weneo for to beoren me in to his balefule hole, c ■ f j 
Leg. I. 85*5 In north-side of be toun in one clu 
hewas. He lai and darede out of ishole. *3“ 

/*. C.3o6 0ut ofhehole|>ou me lic^e. a *4®®*’S0r K^n't 
4050 Hauc ge na hou-ses nc na hames, ne holis jf* * 


e 2440 Prentp. Paru. 243/2 Hoole, orp)*! yn an 
Iykc(5*.hole,orcryth), eavema. 21.. riret., 

72^35 Hec empta, a hoi in the erthe. 2548 
Edw. /V, 19, Whiche..hid themsciresand f .tSdei 

and wholes. Ibid., Hen. VIII, 134 b, With thek 
digged holes in the bankc to clyme up. *57* 

Kefortn. xxvL 23 Jourfais wist not in what hoil 
a 2605 Montgomerie Soun. xxii. 11 Je s-all nothan f.‘ 

Xonr hctdi to hyde. 2653 Walton Angler 53 Co to u - 
hole, where,. you will Imdc fioting nccrlhe topot to 
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at least a dozen or twenty Chubs. 1657 R. Licon Barhadoes 
(1673) 4 * Great Rocks, .so soft, as with your finger you may 
bore a hole into it. 1756 T. Hale Cojupi, Body Huso. 
III. xix. J22 Digging a Hole in the Ground. 2826 Scott 
Jl^oodst. xxxiv, The head .. dinted -a hole in the soil of si.x 
inches in depth. 2883 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
‘ holes ’ as we call them. 

b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 
tion by an animal, as the fox or badger; a burrow. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habbaiS 
[Kushzu. G, Foxes holo habbas. A^s. G. Foxas habbaQ 
holu. G. Foxas hmbbetS hole], c jzoo yiees^y Virtues 

101 Hie [naddre] haue 5 hire hoi. c xazo Bestiary 248 Of 
ccrx'aad^f gres [ 3 e mire] haled to hire hole. 237s Bar- 
bour 669 The fox . . Lukit about sum hoill to se. 

2481 CAXTON^O'/m»'rf(Arb.) 22 Reynart. .wente. .in to his 
hole, for malepirduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other.] 26^ Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 810 The 
Viper dead witnin her Hole i« found. ^ 2729 Swift Let. to 
Bolingbroke 21 /Mar., To have done with the world .. if 1 
could get into a better . . and not die here in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in'a hole. 2792 Osbaldistox Bril. Sportsm, 40 
If you Intend/o dig the badger out of his hole. xMs Leisure 
Hour June /ot A snake-charmer’s music inducing a large 
cobra to leyive its hole. 

c. A ^eep hollow or cavity in the surface of the 
body ;/e. g. an eye-socket. Cf. Aum-hole. 

cxya/t Havelok 1813 pat pe rith eye Vt of J>e hole made he 
fley^ .\^..Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 598/4 Nuc/ia, the hole of 
the/polle. 2483 Caih. Attgl. 187/2 An Hole in y» nek, 
fffmtineUa, C2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Pahgr. 903 The 
/^oles under the armes, les esselles. 16^8 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) II. 101 We might have waited till our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 2758 J. S. Le Dratis Ohserv. Surg, (1771) 50 
That Part vulgarly called the Hole of the Neck, 

2 . transf. fa. A secret- place, a hiding-place; 
a secret room in which an unlawful occupation is 
pursued ; a place where unlicensed printing was 
carried on. 

2483 Qatk. A ngl. 187/2 An Hole, Intehra, latibulum. 1660 
PepyS Diary 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest’s hole a good while. 1683 Moxon blech. 
Excrc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves, x688 R, Holme Artuoufy in. 122/x Holes, in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
viz. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men’s 
Coppies. 

V b. A dungeon or prison-cell ; spec, the name of 

I orst apartments in the Counter prison 
eet, London. Cf. Blaok-kole. Ois. 
5e of c.) 

\Y Saiyre 1017 Wee haue gart bind bim with 
send him to the theifis hoill. 2607 Hevwoou 
with Kindn, Wks, 1874 II. 125 Heisdeni'de 
‘ the prison. And in the hole is laide with men 
507 Wentw. Smith Puritan iii. F, But if ere 
i againe, the Counter shall charm him. Rax*. 

rotte him. 2666 Pepys Diary 2 July, He 
p in the Hole. 2678, 2722 Condemned hole 
:o3], 2822 Nares S.V., We still hear of the 
condemtied/iole in Newgate. 

dingy lodging'or abode ; a small or 
mean habitation; an unpleasant place of abode; 
a term of contempt or depreciation for any place. 

x6x6 W. Haig Lei. -i Aug. in J. Russell Hai^s vii, (1881) 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole, a 2700 Dryden (J.), How much more happy 
thou, that art content To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly, 1726 Leoni Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing but an iH-contrived Hole. 2836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 1-7 This house, .to me thehorridest holel ever 
was in. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. in. xxv, Grandcourt,. 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 2889^ J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob (1891) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into. 

o. Jig. A position from which it is difficult to 
escape ; n fix, scrape, mess. 

2760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1764) I. n. vii. 132, I should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
this hole. 2762 Smollett .yiVi. Greaves xsx, 1 should be 
in a deadly hole myself, if all my customers should take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel, a 2825 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hole, a scrape.. A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a wrong step. 1882 Ouida Under 
2 Flags i. (1800) 6 I’m in a hole — no end of a hole; and 
I thought you'd help me. 

4 . technical, a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got in various 
games ; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by the 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 
with the fewest strokes. 

2583 Hollvband Campo di Fior lag We will ptaye at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
our nuttes, i8o8-x8 Jamieson, Golf, goff, gou/,y. in 

Scotland, In which hooked clubs are used for striking balH, 
stuffed very h.ird with feathers, from one hole to another. 
1890 Hutchinson GolJ (Badm. Libr.l 43 You are playing 
a match of, say, eighteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-green of the 'last hole. 1896 Park 5 The size 
of ihe'^holes, as fixed by the laws of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter.^ 
b. Billiards. = Pocket. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 262/2 The Holes in the four 
comers and sides of the. .Billiard Table. 27*5 Cotton's 
Compl. Gamester (ed. 5) 151 At the four Corners of the 
[Billiard] Table there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are c.alled Hazards.^ 2778 C. 
Joses Hoyle's Games Impr. loi He that stops cither Ball, 
when running, loses one ; and if near the Hole, loses two. 

VoL. V. 


t c. The narrow closed pait or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net : « Cod sh 1 5. 

2630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the.Hole or Cod, Inch and wet and dry. 

6. local C/*S. a. An indentation or opening in 
the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

2639 in Virginia Hist. Mag. (2895) HI, 31 Yf the shipps 
be p'mitted to goe at pleasure and ride in ever>’ hole as is 
desired by them. 2748' H, Ellis Hudson's Bay 149 This 
[flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fainom Hole. 2807 C. W. Janson Strautfer in A mer. 300 
Tobacco is, .conveyed then down the river to Hobbs’ Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them. 

b, A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6 . =sHoll, Hold of a ship. 

2483 Calh. Angl. 287/2 An HcAo, . . columhar est nnuis. 
2678 Marvell Growth Popery ii The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly-boat, 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
H ii] b, The pointers, .are. .fixed across the hole diagonally, 
2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 97 Abaft the main bole. 

IX. A perforation, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything ; a per- 
foration, opening. . 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1900 Spiramentum, hoi. c 1200 Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 201 We..cumeft to Jj® stone, haueh fif hole 
narewe, Jjat is. .his fioHe fif wunden. cszgo Beket 1144 in 
S. En^, Leg. 1 . 139 poruj h® churche he made an hoi. e 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninutn 505 Ane aide coble be fand, 
hat mony hoilis in it had. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 13501 Hit 
happjt hym in hast the hoole for to fynd (jf the cave. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 627/12 pe hoole of a prevay, gumphus. 
A1529 Skelton Merrie T. in Shahs, yest Bk. (1864) II. 21 
What shall those hoales serue for?, .holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes. 2674 tr. Alartiniere's Voy. North. C. 85 
A top the House, -there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in. 2687 Land. Gaz. No. 2218/4 A, new fashionable 
Suit, .gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 2773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworih Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired.. which 
fortunately struck the boat, .and made two holes in her side. 
2896 Times 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entrj*. 

^g. 2611 Bible Transi. Prej. i If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8. The orifice of any organ or part of the body. 

c 2340 Cursor iif. 528 (I'rin.) Seuen holes hap mannes heed 
euen. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pai hafe in steed of 
baire mouth a lytiU hole. <■2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
749/8 Hecarieria, the hole oftnethrot. 2486 St. Albans 
B J b, The HooUs in the hawkes beke bene callede the Nares, 
2530 Palsgr. 332/1 Hole that swete or heres comeih out at, 
pore. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (2658) 223 There are 
seven crosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole. 2625 Crooke oj Man 611 A Membrane where- 
with the boale of the eare is stopped. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. i. 217 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

9. Jig. A flaw, fault, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. to pick a hole or holes in something ; formerly 
also to find {pick, make) a hole in a person's coat. 

*SS 3 T-'- Wilson Rhet. (2580) 98 The Lawlers lacke no 
cases . . Is his Lease long Then (qt** he> let me alone with 
it, I will find a hole m it. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. vi. 88 
If I finde a hole in his Coat, 1 will tel! him my minde. 2648 
Needham Plea Jor King zx. Every ambitious popular person 
would be ready to pick holes in their Coates, to bring them 
into disfavour of the People. 2682 Wood Life 10 Feb. 
(O. H, S.) III. 4 If they did not appeare, there might some 
hole be picked in their charter. 2789 Burns Capt. Grose's 
Peregrin, i. If there’s a holt in a’ your coats, ] rede you 
tent it. 2872 Miss Mulock Fair France i. 4 We do not 
go to visit a neighbour, in order to pick holes in him and 
his establishment. 1894 Aspects Mod. Oxford Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. 

+ 10. a. An old game in which balls were rolled 
through little c.Tvities or arches ; called also Pigeon- 
hole, Troll-madam, Trunks. Cf. Nine-holes. 
b. An old game of cards. 

1621 CoTGR., Trail Madame, xhc Game called Trunkes or : 
the Hole, 2621 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) 
54/2 Ruffe, slam, Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIll, 278. Another game called 
holes was occarionally played. 

III. 11, Phrases. To make a hole 

to use up, or cause the loss of, a considerable 
amount of anything; to create ‘a loss. A round 
peg (or man') in a square hole (and vice versa) : 
one whose situation does not fit his special apti- 
tudes. To pick a hole or holes in : see sense 9. 
To take (something) a hole lower \ to lake down, 
humiliate, humble. Cf. Button-hole i b. 

1592 Lylv Endym. in', iii, He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith. .he will vaile bonct to beautie. z6zx 
CoTCR., Humilie, humbled .. taken a hole lower. 26x7 
Morvson I tin. 11. 183 To lay five hundred of your best men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can in thine estate by parting 
with it, 2706 Mrs. Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave ^^40 a year., out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole, 2887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 422/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
. . makes a hole in the income of the working class, a 2895 
Ld. C. E. pACirr Autobieg. iii. (2896) 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, SO we were a round man in 
a square hole, and vice versA. 

IV. 12. attrib. and CV?wA,asa. attrib. (sense 4a) 
hole game, play ; b. objective, as hole-cutter, -dig- 
ger, -digging. -picking,-piercing,-stopper'‘, c. loca- 
tive, as hole-breeder, -builder, •creeping sb. and adj. ; 
hole-creeper, a sneaking thief; d. hole-board, 
-man, -stitch (see qnots.). 


2874 K.NICHT Diet, Mech,, Compass-board, the *hole-boara 
of the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines. 2889 F. A.’ 
Knight By Leafy IVays 155 The kingfisher, another •hole- 
breeder.^ 1891 Daily Nnvs 16 Feb. 5/1 Her eggs., are 
white, like those of most *ho\e-builders. 2462 in Scrope 
Hist. Castle Combe (1852) 323 Communis *holecreppaT an- 
serum et porcellorum tenentium. 2638 Ford Fancies iii. 
iii, The page, that *hoIe-creeping page. 2852 Scrope Hist. 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself, .by ‘ hole-creeping * 
after his neighbours’ geese and pigs. 2897 ll'estm. Gaz. 
9 Mar. 8/3 Drillers and •hole-cutters. 1876 Preece & 
SiVEWRicHT Telegraphy 288 To guide the *bole-dig^,ers in 
the event of the marks. .having been remo\’ed. Ibid. 289 
•Hole-digging . . for a telegraph pole. 2895 IVestm. Gaz. 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference . . between the stroke 
and the *hole game [at golf], and at least a score cf men 
have some chance. 2852 Lond.Labour{iZ 6 i)l\. 

447 The *hoIeman, who goes into the cesspool. 2801 C. 
Gadsden in f. Adams' ll'ks. (28^4) IX. sSoThat his public 
actions may be judged of ..without any captious •hole- 
picking. 2889 LiNSKiLLG<?^m. 11895} 23 Besides '*hole 
play’ which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 
/ score play 2883 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 
253/2 *Hole Stitch, a stitch used in Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 2794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) IVks. II. 85 
A neighbouring town , . Begg’d him to be their tinker — their 
•hole-stopper. 

Hole lho«l), V.)- Forms : i holian, 3 holien, 
4-5 hoole(n, 7 hoale, Sc. hoile (02 = ^, 4- hole. 
[OE. holian to hollow out, excavate = OHG. holdn, 
Goth, httldn, f. hoi-, Holl a.} 

I. To make a hole. 

1. irans. To hollow out ; to make a hole or 
cavity in ; to perforate, pierce. 

<Mooo iELFRic Horn. II. 262 Da Xebro 5 ra. .gemetton 5 one 
clud 3 a iu swstende ; and hi ca hwathwega holodon. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee (Rolls) 6836 pe wal key 
holerie. ^2440 Promp. Parv, 243/1 Holyn, or boryn P. 
hoolen, or make hoolys\ car>o, perforo, terebro. 2578 Lyte 
Dodoens vr, Iviii. 746 Before they be holed or pearsed. 1648 
Markham Honsew. Gard 111. x. (2668) 77, I use . . a piece 
of wood hoard. 2864 Standard 29 Nov. 3/3 She [the ship] 
has holed her bottom. 2890 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 Some 80 
miles of the route already holed [for telegraph posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) in agriculture ; 
to dibble ; to dig trenches for planting sugar- 
canes. 


2756 P. Browne Jamaica 230 You begin to hole and con- 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 2843 Orderson Creol. 
I. 5 Occasionally ‘holing ' his neighbours’ fields. 2890 yml. 
Soc. Arts 25 Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-important 
proeiessive step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 
•holing 

2 . To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 
2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 23 We design to hole our 
Pit. xZx^Chrpn.xeiAnn.Reg, 120 The Tunnel.. was, after 
thirteen years’ incessant labour, holed . . with great accuracy. 
2870 Daily Netvs 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the 100 fathom level. 

_ 3 . Mining. To undercut (the coal) in a seam so 
as to release it from tlie other strata. 

2829 Glover Hist, Derby I. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the right and hole or undermine all 
the b.nnk or face of the coal. 2862 Temple Bar Mag. HI. 
237 The collier a hundred fathoms down.. holing under the 
coal. 2867 W. \y. Smyth Coal ff Coat-Mining^ In break- 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to bench, 
kirve, or hole it along the bottom of the seam. 

4 . intr. To make a hole or holes ; to dig. Esp. 
in Mining', to make a hole through from one 
working to another. 

nx225 Ancr. R. 130 JJe mid bore lusles ne hoHeS nout 
aduneward, ase do 3 ])« uoxes. 2303 R. Brunse Hnndl. 
Syttne 20736 pys mynur . . wro^t on a day, and holed yn f-e 
hyl. 2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (2845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 29 May From the bottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7 ft... and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go into a hole. 

6. irans. To put into a hole ; to put in prison ; 
lo plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

1608 Middleton Mad World w. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, but run and hole herself pre- 
sently. x6x8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Waterman's Suit Wks. 
(2872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 2828 Craven Dial,, s.v., ‘To hole a person ’, to send 
him to gaol. x866 MoTming Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
bard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

6. spec, in Golf, Billiards, Bagatelle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also to hole out. 

2803 Mary Charlton Wife ff Mistress I. 264 He con- 
trived to hole both white and red ball at the next stroke. 
28x9 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, If the striker holes his 
adversary’s ball, or forces it over the table, or on a cushiun 
.. he loses two points. 2857 Chambers' Inform. II. 693/2 
(Golf) The best club for holing out the ball. 1880 B<^y^ 
Oitm Bk. 633 Bagatelle. .The object. .is to ‘hole ’ the balls. 
2883 Stamiard 16 Nov. 5/2 The number of strokes he 
requires to take before ‘holeing’ the ball [at gojfj. x^r 
Golf Rules No. 35 in Linskill Golf as J[ the ball 
rest against the fiag-stick when in the hole, the piajer 
shall entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shMl be considered as holed out in the previous stroke. 

b. absol. Golf. To drive tlie ball inlo a hole. 

1867 Cemh. Ittag. Apr. .9= The amraq- mlh 

which they approach the hole, and holyiot .as it « ailed, 
leas ‘StoLh^oc- .Gr//. A/ertr 

holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole. 

o. Golf. To drive the ball into (a hole) 

1S94 wit, n. Goo. =9 Sept, j/t Mr. W. T. Grtffin holed 
the i?;hth hole of the. .Unks-ieo yards-m one. 
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y, tftir. To go into a hole. HcU up^ to retire 
to a hole for hibernation. 

1614 B. JossoN Biirtk. Fair iv. iv, Let him hole there. 
1625 — Staple of U. V. i, tVi’ yoor worming braine. .Which 
1 shall see you hole with very shortly : A fine round head, 
when those two lugs are off. To trundle through a pillory, 
x683 Shadwell Sqr. A Uatia V. i, llie roque is holM some- 
where. x8*3 Craven I^ial., Hole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
Scribners Mag-. XV. 303/1 The fox . . has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, ‘ has holed xSpo L C. D'Oyle Notches 70 
It was getting lime for the bears to * hole-up *. 

fill. 8. inir. To become full of holes, Ohs, 

x6ri CoTCR., Se Trover^ to hole, to grow full of holes. 

tHole, Ohs. Forms: i li6Uan, 3 holen. 
[OF. hSlian^ cogn. with Goth, hCldn to treat with 
violence; cf. OiiG. to deceive.] trails. 
To oppress, b. intr. To commit oppression. 

ezoao Lanrh. Ps. cxviiifij. lar (Bosw.) Ne sele 5u me 
holiendum me tVulg caluniniantihns me], cx2ooOrmin 
9310 patt holehh o lajhe leod, & rippeVp hemm & rsfep >. 

Hole, -ful, -ly, -some, etc,, the common early 
(and etymological) spelling of Whole, etc. 

Hole: see Holl^j., Helez/.i, Huli^ 
HoTe-and-cOTner, phr. Done or hap- 
pening in a ‘ hole and comer , or place which is 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, nnder-hand. 
Contemptuotisly opposed to ‘public* or ‘ open \ 
283s Fovblan’QUK Ertz» untier 7 Adfninisl. (*837) III. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 Stonehouse Axhohne 77 Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and comer political petitions of the 
present day. xBSz H, Kiscsley Ravenzhoc III. 55 Tell 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work means. 187B 
S. Wai-pole Hist. Enf. 1. vi. 600 The Queen’s friends de- 
clared that the King’s supporters^ were ‘hole-and-corner* 
men. 1^3 Black Shandon Bells i. 

Hence Hole-and-coTnerism, hole-and-corner 
action ; a system of secret procedure. 

187 j Dally Netos 7 Nov. 5/4 The real.. conduct of French 
poUtias at the present moment is by hole-and-comerism. 

Holed (hoald), ///. a. [f. Hole v.^ or sb. + -ed.] 
Having a hole or holes ; pierced, perforated. 

0x481 Caxtom Dialogues (E. E.T. S.) 34/10 Everard the 
uphoNter can well stoppe a mantel hooled, 1548-77 Vicary 
ix. (xS33) 74 Evtcry Spondel is holed on cuerystde. 
c x6ti CHAPMAti Itia i It, 6 i 6 His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throunng of the holed stone. 2645 Rutherford 
Tryal 4- Tri, Faith. (1845- 238 His dead, and holed, and 
torn body, 2883 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaver. 

b. Holed-stom^ a perforated stone considered to 
be a monument of prehistoric times. 

1769 BiRLAse Antiq, Cornwall (ed, 2) 178 The middle 
stone., has a large hole., whence it is called the Men an Tot 
{in Comi-ih holed stone). i83t Blight IVeek at Land's 
Endiq Holcd-sione near Bolleit. 1879 Miss A. W. Buck- 
land in yml, Anthrop. Inttit. IX. 153, 1 never heard of 
iib.'ttions being poured through these Cornish holed-stones. 

Holeless (hoa‘l|les),a. [f. Hole sh, + -less,] 
Without a hole or holes. 

1887 Bicyel. Netvi 27 Sept. 387/2 The week’s washing 
hung in spotless hut not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f, Holev a. 

Holer (hoa’loj). [f. Hole + -er L] One 
who makes a hole ; spec, the collier who ‘ holes * 
or undercuts a coal-seam. 

2829 (sec Hole r.* 3]. 2873 Echo 22 Sept. 2/2 The 

‘Holers*, chiefly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
cam from 5s. to 6s. per day. 2892 Labour Comf/tiss/cn 
Gloss., lloleds Day cr Stint^ the measure of undercutting, 
undermining, or cursing a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of Holour Ohs. 
t Holet. Ohs, [f. Hole -h-sr. Cf. OE. 
grdfet ? little grove, thicket.] 

1 . A little hole; a small cave. 

c 2380 Wveur ll-Vcj. (xESo) 322 SIche placis of newe ordris 
shuldcn be fictl as fcidts holetis.^ a 2440 Fr. Life Alex. 

Lincoln /t. i. 17 If. soHHalliw.) Inthirholettczducllc 
we alwmye, and in thir caves, e 1491 Chnst. Goddes Chytd. 
03 O lhoueddcr..lomyngehyderandthyderbya ihousande 
holcltesaod halkes. 

2 . A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle ; =Hilet. 
t:x38o WvcuF Sernt. Sel. Wks. II. tSi BUhopIs of he 

olde lawe ..entriden ..in to a Hill hold bat was be 'vest 
mrt of 1*0 tabernacle. C2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) J285 
llirJcs bolctis \Paitor;tm tHguria (Bede)] sowc he b^rc. 

Holethnic, Holotrous : see Holo-. 
Holotve, obs. form of Hollow. 

Holewort Iwwt). [Lyte's ad. Ger. heU 
Tt'T/rs.J •* Hollow vout ; cjclendcd by Lyte to 
another species of Corydalis. 

157S Lx-te Dodeenswx. ii. 5x6 The rootc whiche is liolowe 
within is calicd in Germanic Holwurtr, that is to say in 
Kn\;U'h Holjwe roole, or llolcwurt. 2863 (see Hollow- 
WO«rJ. x86S Treat. //V.'., Holewort, CeryJalit Sulbcsa. 
Holey «• l''oriTis : .1-7 hol7, hollio, 

-y. 5-^ hooly, (6 erren. holelr), 7- holoy. [f. 
Hole ib. + -y. (The e is ictaincd, to distingoisli it 
to tlic eye from Holt a.)] Full of holes. 

2398 T«r\’isA Barik. De P. R. \Tit. xxi cnodl. .'(S.%Thet 
{stars) l>eb rounde in *ubstauncc.,nou3l holoti^ nober holly 
in he Viter nanie. 2552-2 Act 546 Edw. I'l, c. C S 6 \f 
Clothe . happen . . to lie full of holes mylbrack cr to In; 
hollie (.Vf/Z^LM r h'llctyl. 2578 I.vrc ZW.vnj ji. xxv. 177 
Ixvjes .holy, .ns ih'sugh they had bene eaten with 
rautmers or Snayles. 1637 RtrinpcronD Let. ia Ld. 
Lefv'ieun 10 Sept , An old hnlKe and tbrred-bare garment. 
*8*8 J. Blows Ptycke 127 n'i* it:^t as liolcy as a crumpet. 
*®75 Jnwrrr Plate, Gegias tnirod. 11. Fools are 
fupposed to !>e carTying water to this s-essel I’a a hole)* sieve. 


b. Holey (eiron. holy) dollar^ a Spanish dollar 
out of which a dumphad been punched (see Dump 
sbli‘ b), formerly current m parts cf Anstralia. 

2857 I). Bunce Austral, Rnnin. 59 Our first change for a 
pound consi-Nted of two dumps, iwoholydollars, one Spanish 
dolLar, one French coin [etc.], 2883 Nuntism. Chron. Ser. 
III. III. 1x9 The^ coins popularly cMIed ‘holey dollars 'are 
extremely sc.nrce. 

Holgh., holj, hoDi, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holi, holie, obs. ff. Holt a. Holibut : see 
Hajjbdt. Holiek, obs. form of Wholly. 

Holidam(e, early form of Halidom, still used 
in edd. of bhakspere. 

HoHday (hpdidr'), sb. Forms : a. i hfiligdeeg, 
bali-dseis, 3 balidfei, pi, helidawes, 4-5 bali- 
dai, -dale, -day, -daye, pi. balydawes, 4-(5 
lialyday (5 haleday), y-6 hallidai, -day. J 3 . 4 
holidai, 4- holiday ; (also 5-9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie dale, holydaia, holy dale, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, hollyday, -dale, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, holidaie). [OE. hdli^div^ 
(dat. pi. Iidliidagum)i found beside the iincom- 
pounfled hdllg dtpg in two words (dat. pi. kdlgtim 
daguni). In the combined form OE. d instead of 
being rounded to ME. 6 ^ was shortened to a 
(cf. Hallow, Hallowmas, Halibut, Halidom), 
giving lialiiiai^ halliday^ used till i6lh c. Bnt 
the uncombined form was in concurrent use, and' 
became more frequent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense i and sense 2 became more 
marked, until, in the i6th c., holy day or holy- 
day became the usual form in sense i. About 
the same time holiday { 1 tolliday\ with 0 short, 
being a later combination and shortening of 
holy rare in late ME., took the place of the 
earlier holiday^ which however remained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 
nncombined form was haly day. 

It is thus difficult to divide and in sense i. 

Under this article are included ihecombinedfornis/;a////<i7’, 
holiday^ the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
the ^'ocalizatton shows that the word was analyzed, are 
treated under Holy-oav. But the habits of mediaval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modem editors £« so uncertain, that many M£» 
insunce,s might be placed under either article.) 

1 . A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usually written Holy-hat, q.v, 

a. C9S0 Lindisf Gesp. Mark iU. a HueSer on hali^^da^um 
Sc.^emde XRusfcuj. G. gif he haljes dzesessisenidej. a 2035 
Laws^ of C««/ u. c. 45 (Schmid) Be baUdacl^es frcoUc. 
De die dominica et festis observandls. <22225 Ancr. R, 
28 ^if hit is halidei . .siggc6 Pater Nostcr. Ibid. 24 Ine 
werkedawes heihte & twenti Pater Nosters ; inc helidawes, 
forth <x 2300 Cursor M. 6473 Hald l>ou wcl j in halidat. 
2362 Lancu P. PI. A. VIII. 22 pel boldep not hcore haly- 
d.-\y IB. halidayes, C, halydaie.-ij as holy cburche [B. holi- 
cherche, C. holychurdbe) icchejj. c 2386 Chaucer Milleds 
T. 254 This Absolon.,Gooth with a Scncer on the haliUay. 
2426 Auoelav Poems 6 In clannes kepe jour haleday. 
e 2440 Promp. Parv.mjz Halyday (A' hn\\\ 6 ny>fettivitas. 
c 1450 Mvrc 203 A.ske the banns thre halydawes. X481 
Caxton Reynaid (ArbA 28 Goo to chirche, fasie and kepe 
your halydayes. 1530 Palscr. 228/2 Halyday,.^j/r. 

P\ <11375 Cursor M. 1x929 (Laud) Hyt fille vpon an 
holiday pat Sabot bight in lewis lay*. 2393 Lakcu P. Pi. 
C VIII. 226 Hold wel hyn halyday* (^/ 5 ‘. M. 218 (a 2400) 
halt bj’n holidai]. Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wnlckcr 778^2 

Hoc festum, a holyday*. 1526 Tinoale Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester holidayes. 1551-2 54 6 Edw, Fl^ c. 3 

Ktille\ An Acte for the keping of Hollie dales and Fastinge 
dayes. x66r Bp. Niciiolso.v Cateck. Prefi (i 656 ) 8 En- 
joined on the Lord's day, and every holiday to be done by 
every rector. 2782 Priestlev Co>'rupt. Chr. I. ii*. 336 
Pagan festivals (were changed] into Christian holidays. 
18.^ Likcaro AnglihSax. Ch. {1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
day’s came round weekly*; other holidays came yearly. 
2873 Sir R. PiirtLiMoKe Ecci.Lmosoyj Ft«:h carnages., 
shall be allowed to pa<s on Sunday's or ncUdays. 

2 . A day on which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a community) arc suspended ; a day 
of exemption or cessation from work ; a day of 
festivity, recreation, or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from i.) 

C; <z X3M Cvrsitr M. 12276 lesus went lum for to plai 
Wit childir on an halidai. 2478 W, Pastos*. Jr. in P.Lett. 
No. S74 III. 237 One for the halydays..and a noihyT for 
the workyng day.^^ 1495 Act 21 Hen. Flf, C. 22 § 3 That 
noe ariificer., working but the half d.-^y* lake no wagis but 
for the half d-iy. and nothing for y* halyday*. 

p. 2540 Hykdc ir. V’ives* Instr, Chr. Worn. t. v. (R.) On 
.some working dates doc Iikeu 4 ««, ..specially* if there bee 
any long space betweene the holly-daies. 2577 B. Goocn 
Heresback's Huih. rii. {1586) 223 b, you rot knowe 
that ii is holliday, a day to dance in, and make mery at the 
Ale house? 2601 CoBSWALLVES Ess. it xxvi. (1631*3 Life 
being like a Premises holy day. i6ot Shakr. jw/. C. i. L 2 
Hence*, home you idle Creatures, get you home: Tx this 
a Holiday? 2781 Crater Gilpin 8 Though wedded wc 
h.*»ye been Tlie'^c twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday h.n'e seen. iBrB ByKOfi CA.//irr*. iv. exit. Butcher'd 
to make ti Roman holiday. 2S82 Ti*oLie>rE Ayala’s Angel 
I II. 83 Glomax thought that Tony had been idle, and liad 
made a Ijoliday of the d-ay from the first. 

^ b. collect, pi, or singi. A lime or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or rccrc.nlion; a 
vacation. (Sec also Blikd man’s holiday.) 

ft- 13.. Caw. 4- Gr. Kni. 1049 Er )*€ halidaycr liolly* 


were halet out of toun. C2420 Fallad, on Hush. i. i-§ 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. ^ 257^3 G. Harvey Zr/r<r. 
hh. 27 In the hallidals he tooke a iurni into the cuntri. 

P, 2539 Taverner Erasvt. Prov, (1552) 40 With sUiggers 
or unhairiye persons, it i.s always holy* daye. 2546 B At- 
wood 11867)83 Laghtly he layde hir>’p for hollie 
1^7 CLAREND0.s//>r/.7iVAiv. § jip The Chri'lnjasholidaji 
giving more leave and license to all kinds of people. <11651 
Brome Queens's Exek. i. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 469 To tnaU 
my rest of lifeall holidayes, 2806-7 J* Bcreskcrd Miserin 
Hum. Life (1S26) in. v, My youngest boy, Tom, now at 
home for the holidays, 2825 Southey in 12849 ki53 
Bl.Tir spent one summer holiday’s with his mother Lady 
Mary*, at Spa, 2863 Miss Thackeray Elizalmh vifi 
Will Dampier. .went year by year to scramble his holiday 
away up and down mountain sides, 

c. (jessation from work ; festivity ; recreation. 
To make holiday^ to cease fiom work, to take 
a day’s recreation. 

2526 Piigr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 72 We shall. .rest & 
make holyday for this tyme. 2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm, 
xlii. (2622 204 HI therefore might it boode at her to m^c 
our Holly-day*. 1600 Dekker Gent. Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 
47 Ham, ,. Lets play*, fane. I cannot liue by keeping 
holliday. 2724 Rowe Jane Shore (M.) When my approach 
has made a little holy-day. 2886 Pall Malt G. 13 Aug. 
i/i Men of business scat themselves in the railway carriages, 
bent on holiday. 

t d. Phr. To Speak holiday^ to use choice lan- 
guage, different from that of ordinary life. Cf. 
holiday English^ holiday terms in 4. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF. iii. ii. 69 He writes verses, hee 
speakes holliday, he smels April and May*. 

3 . colloq. Nazit. A spot carelessly* left uncoaled 
in tarring or painting; see also quot. 3882. 

278s Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v,, A holiday is any part cf 
a ship’s tiottom, left uncovered in payirg iL 2840 R. H. 
Dana Bef, Mast viii. 18 He only thinks of leaving no 
holidays (places not tarred*. 26^ Jaco Dial. Cornv’., 
Holidays, parts left untouched in dusting. ‘ Don't leave 
any holidays.’ 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holiday ; befittirg a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive ; superior to the 
ordinary workaday sort, as holiday clothes^ terms, 
English. Sometimes (esp. formerly of persons): 
Suited only to a holiday; not engaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious action; dainty; idle, tiifiing. 
Comb, tholidaymaii, -wcjnan, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

C2440 Jacob's IFell (E. E.T. S.) 236 Comoun stninipettrt, 
hasardourys, & such oJ>exe, & halyday-weikerys. Hit, 
296 t>ou bat hast getyn good be haly-day werkyng, halj^ 
day chaffaryng, be false othy.s be false dyscev'jtes. 154 ® 
Udall hrasm. Par, Luke x. 205 l>, Although tneyieme^ 
holidaycmenoe, to repose theymselfes fiom nil corporal! lusi* 
nesse. 2589 Paipe w. Hatchet U844I 20 Put on your nignt 
cap, and your holiday English. 2554 Greene & J.odce 
Looking Glasse Wks, (RiUg.) 225/2 She will call me rascal, 
rogue,runagatc(etc.l..andtne.se bebutholiday-tcrmv 25^8 
SiiAKS. Merry IF, 11. i. e What, haue serp’d Loue-leltcrb la 
the holly-day'-time of my Leaulv, and am I now asuliect 
for them? 2600 — A, F. i. iii. 14 They are Lut bors.. 
ihrowne vpon thee in holld.-iy'-foclerie. tboo Svvftsrt 
Counirie Fanne 837 More fit for holidaie iron, milke 
and cowards. x6io Shaks. Ternp. 11. ii. 30 Not a hokoay* 
foole there but would giue a peece of siluer. .2676 Wychur* 
lev/’/. Dealer ut, i, Prithee, don’t look like one of cur 
Holyday Captains now-a-days. 2695 i'oor Rotin s Aim. 
in Brand /'op. Antiq. (2670) *JI. 353 A Holy-dnj' )\jre,ali 
play and no work. 2701 Aduison Switzet/audVlVs. xjn 
II. 273 ITicir hoij'-day deaths go from Father to Son.fw 
are seldom worn out. 2765 Foote Comniissa^ it. uks- 
1799 II. M 7 ‘hem holiday terms wou’d not pass in niysRoP 
2820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 558 Put on holiday-looks and 
pretend to be merry, 2836 • EmerscjN A<t//cr/ 1. y 
(Bohn) 11 . 243 Nature is not always tricked in hoheay 
attiie. 2838 Lytton Alice 23, I must give you a Jjohu^y 
task to learn while 1 am away*. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper, -keeping- 
-making \ locative, as /;£ j//V<7?wW^;V/wA’’ I' tlj* 

2807-B W, Irving Saltnag, (1824) 369 Holiday-k^'j^ 
rogues. 2859 Chambers' Bk. of Days 16 May I. t*-)? 
holyday-makcr and bis partner. 2800 Doily Hrtvst M- 
6/2 The streets were thronged with Itolid.'iy'keepcrs. 1/^ 
Ibid. 3 Feb, 8/4 To say notliing of the loss from houda) 
keeping. 

Hence Holiday v. intr., lo lake a holiday i 
go on a ple.'isure-exciiision ; whence 
.*1 holid.'iy-maker, Ho*lidnyish a., of a charactff 
befitting a holiday, festive. HoTidnylfWi the 
practice of making holiday, devotion to lioIid.nL 
2869 Contemp, Rev. XII. 620 The hero .. meets an artn 
..likewise ’holidaying. 2872 Carlyxe inA/rr. 

3x1 Craik fiom Belfast. .was here hol daying- 

Mall G. 29 Dec. 5 The pro«‘peciivc hriilcpioom hono*) ' 

Scotland (or three weeks. 2886 Binuirtghont H trUg ‘ 

-A..« •i,r,IL1r»vrr«st>end their tt-«^ 

•ore 

''Monthly XXI^^ 70S Under the working of the civil 
Sunday has tended and rnu'-t tend to •hondayn>m. 

Holio, oh?, form of Holy, Wholly. .. 

tHoliliede. Ohs, Forms: fce Holy a. U* 
Holy a. + -hede, -jhup.] Holiness. .r.wid 

<12300 Cursor M. 1439 No moght Ian help nn ^ 

(r'.rr. hali-hede, hnUhede, lioly hedej. H'd. rip * . . 

troutih) and haly-hcde. 2310 Arenb. 447 Goode m • 

Icdch lif of ancel an crl>e be liirc holyhedc. 

Holihocl^ obs. lorm of IIollyhocc. 

Holily (bJo’liU), adv. Fonus: sec HoM 
[f. Holy a. + -Lr-.] 
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HOLLA. 


1 . In aholymanner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 

c 1200 Ormin 15920 Forr all hatt tatt halilij & da(rti5-. 

like hernm ledenn. Ibid» 17282 To spellenn hali^Hke, and 
ec To wirrkenn hall3he tacness. 1340 Ayenb. 74 po ^et . . 
loke|? holyliche hare herten. 1382 Wyclif i Thcss. it. 10 
How hoolily, and iustli, and wilhouien querel. . we weren. 
C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 211 And lyue in chastitee ful 
hoUly. £*1450 Mironr Saluacioun 777 Hire sawle with- 
inne woke than fuUe halily. 1526 Pilsr. Per/. (W. de W, 
15311 58 b, As longe as a persone is iiolyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1603 Shai^s. Macb. i, v. 22 What 
thou would’.^t highly, That would’st thou holily. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Will iv. vti. 236 To act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenxinn 3 Mar. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness becoming their holily 
emotional themes. 

2 . Sacredly, scrupulously, inviolably j solemnly. 
Now rare or Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boetlu nr. pr, x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how pou tnayst proeuen holyly and with^owle conipcion 
this hnt I haue sej’d. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mail. 
V. (R.*, Rut I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledly among them that professe the new lawe. 1577- 
87 Holinshed Chron. Scoll. (1805) II. 237 If the Scots 
would most holilie and handfasdie promise. 1651 Life 
FatherSarpi{l6^€))^zPLX\^t)xos^ that.. had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. 

Holimoutll (hp’lirown])). [Nonce-formation 
after holiday^ A month of recreation or abstinence 
from work ; a month’s holiday. 

[(OE. had ^li^rndnaH, Holy-month, as the name of Sep* 
tember(app. ofheaihen origin); but this did not survive.)] 
i 85 a Te/nple Bar Mag^. VI. 189 {keading)^T)\^ English- 
man’s Holimonth Ibid. 194 On cvery-days and on boli- 
day.sin working months and tn Holimonths. Adz*ance 
(Chicago) 4 June 822/2 A country holimonth with bicycle 
and kodak. 

Holin, obs. form of Hollin, holly. 

Holiness (hDadines). Forms ; see Holt a. 
[OE. hdlipies, •nysi^^OUG.keiiagitissa')^ f. hdlig 
Holy + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 
or purity ; sanctity, saintliness ; sacredness. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 pa pe him pcowiap on rihtwisnesse 
& on halisnesse, cxcae^Ags. /V, (Spelm.)xcv[ij. 6 (Bosw.) 
Hali snys on halignysse. c 117$ Lavtb. Hein. 99 Codes gast 
wissaS efre to halisnesse. c *230 Halt Mtid. 31 WiS hali- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 U. Glouc. (1724) 331 pe betere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter \Q\i\], 6 Helinesses and mikelhed in his helinesse. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man 0 / Lazds T, 69 Hir herte is verray 
chambre of hoolynesse. Relig. Pieces fr. Tkorttion 

jl/.y. 23 Slouthe . . makes mane to yrke in prayere or 
halynes. ciss* Dewbs Inirod, Fr, in Palsgr. 927 By 
my holynesse, par vta sninctetS. i6st Hobbes I.cviath, 
lir. XXXV. 220 Of Holinesse there be degrees. xj 6$ Foroyce 
Sertn. Yng. Worn, <1767) 11 . viii, 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 1850 Lykch Theo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness Is innocence rnade perfect. 1885 F. Tf.hple 
Eelat, Kelig, .S'r.u. 49 Holine.ss consists in the subjection 
of the whole being.. to the authority of conscience. >896 
Daily News 13 Jan. 6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Granger’s chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
’hoHne.ss* as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2 . With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. saitclitas, given orig. to all bishops, then 
r6oo limited to patriarchs, and. since the X4th c. to the Pope. 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other sovereigns; it was addressed by 
John of Salisbury to Henry 11 of England. (See Du 
Cange.) 

[X169 BECKETZe/. to Cdl. Hyacinih in Mai. Hisi, Becket 
(Rolls) VII. 125 Omnes ad sanctilatis vestrs confugiunt 
pedes. 1170 Hen. H Let. to Po^e Alexander Ibid, 419 Si 
devotionis meac, p.'iter, ergasanctitatem vestram experiinen- 
tum qujeritis.] 1430 Holland Howlat 75 , 1 will appele to 
the Pape. For happin that his balynace Throw prayer may 
purchace To reforme ray foule face. 150* Hen. VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 49 The Popes Holynesse hath 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Priiicis. 
1579 Fulkd Confut. Sanders 559 Your holines is headc of 
all holy churches. xSgoSnAKS. Com.Err.\.\. no III itdoth 
beseeme your holinesse [a Lady Abbess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 1689 Lct.fr. Pope to Pr. Orange in 
Hart. Misc. (1808) I, 368 Great Prince, Although the serai, 
circle of your Highness be .. elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) III. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX. 1838 
Carlylu Fredk. Gt. in. iv. I. 223, ‘ I could help, you to 
repay it 1 * said his Holiness [Pope Leo]. 

•f 3 . cotter, A holy place, sanctuary ; a holy thing, 
an object of religious devotion. Obs, 

C897 K. ./Elfbed Gregory's Past. xv. 93 inngongende 
and utgongende beforan Gode to 3 am hali;5nes.suin. xoia 
WULFSTAN Senn. ad Anglos in /font, xxxiii. (1883) 158 And 
hali;^ne.ssa. syndon to gri 31 ease wide, c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 
27 penne cumeS drihtenes engel and binirae 5 pa halinesse 
mia him toward heouene nche. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
IxxxiiiiJ. 12 In eritage Goddes halines hagh we. [1326 
Tindale lleb. ix. 1 And worldly holynes.] 

• 1 * b. Holy rites ; worship, devotion. Obs. 
rx2os Lay. 1820 Brutus & his duse^e makeden halinesse 
[c 1273 holynisse]. Ibid. 8049. 

4. allrib., as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religions communities). 

1892 Daily Nezvs 21 July 6/4 In the CN’cning a holiness 
meeting was held. 

' HoHng (hdii’lig), vbl. sb. [f. Holes'. + -INO^.] 
1 , The action o( making a hole or holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P- E> viii. v. (1495) 303 The 


Ether . . neyther maye be departed by thyriynge and hool* 
ynge of a nolher body. CX440 Gesta Font. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.) Some tyme is suche holiyng and perforacion goode, 
1807 Vancouver Agric.^Devon (18131 ^26 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-beating. 

attrib. 1846 J. Baxtbk Libr. Pracl. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 331 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used, 
b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 
x84x Collieries ^ Coal Trade (ed. 2) 249 When the work- 
man has been for some time engaged in what is termed 
* holing under ’. 1877 Encycl, Brit. VI. 66/2 The process 

of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
labour. 

2 . concr. The stuff underlying a coal (or other) 
seam picked out to undermine it. 

1882 Nature 27 July 299 The bottom bed — 7 inches thick 
—together with a bed of soft shale 10 inches thick, serves 
as a holing. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 63 Soft black clay 
(holing).,! inch. 

3. attrib., asholing-ax, -stufE (see qiiots.). 

18x9 Rees Cyclt Holeing-^sUtff,.. the smalt earth or coals 

which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 Webster, Holing^aXt a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts, 1829 Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 58 Pecking out the 
holeing sturf with a light and sharp tool. 

Holinight (hfj-linait). [f. Holt a. + Night.] 
fl. (Alier Holiday i. Holt-day;) A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival. Obs. 

a 1223 A Tier. R. 22 ^if hit beo hoHnihtvor be feste. <zx3oo 
Cursor Af. 27994 On fasiin cai or Uali night, 

2 . (fionce-tese, after Holiday 2.) A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

a 1821 Keats Day is Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi- 
night Of fragrant-curtain'd love. 1884 Century Mag, 
XXVIII. 508 {/tending'), A Summer Holinighu 
Holioke, obs. form of Hollyhock. 

Holiship : see Holyship. 
f Holite. Obs. rare^^, [f. Holy a. + -ty (if 
not an error for iolite. Jollity).] Holiness. 

14.. Passio Domini in MS. Cantab. Ff. 5. 48. If. 15 a, In 
heuon shal ) ai wone w* me W*outcn p>’ne wt hoHte, 

*t* Hoik, sb, Obs. [OE. ko/ca os 1 hole, deriv. of 
hoi, Holl a,‘, cf. LG. holke, kdlke small hole, Sw. 
/talk."] ? A hollow, cavity. 

c tooo Sax. Leeekd, IL 148 On baraholcum lichomnn. 
Ibid. 160 On l»am hoicnm pa^re lifre. axt^oSawles IVarde 
25Z Ed ehnen, ant ed neauele, ant ed te breoste holke. 
Holi:,h.OWk(h^uk,haak\t'. Now^f/rr/. Forms: 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, buck, Sc, 7-9 bowk, 9 
bonk. [Northern ME. hoik, cognate with MLG. 
holken, LG. holken, kdtkm, to hollow, Sw. hdlka\ {, 
root of Holl a., with dim. formative ’k : cf. la/k,} 

1 , irans. To hollow out by digging; to exca- 
vate ; to dig out or up. With various spec, local 
senses : see quots. 

13. . E, E.Ailit.P. B. X222,tHe]holkkedouthisaueny3en 

heterly bobe, X483 Calk, Attgl. 187/2 To Holke, /ar/ar^. 
* 5*3 Douglas JEneisi. vit. 18 Jonderwther sum the new 
havin hoikis. 1552 Lyndesay 1702 Sum holkit 

claye, sum bryni the lylde. X573 SE-Mriti. in Sniir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix, 270 Hes scho not helpit to hoik out 5one 
Tod ? x686 G. Stuart Joco’ser. Disc. 47 Who howks a 
hole for any other His sel’ fau' in were he my brother. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 261 They bring up their 
children to hoking potatoes. 1798 J. Jefferson Let, to f. 
Boucher ig Mar, tMS.>, Httck, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to buck a thorn out of the hneer. 1803 
Sporting Alag, XXVI. 75 I’ll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and howk a few graves. x88o Antrim < 5 * Down Gloss., 
Hoke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rabbit bole. 1891 Hall Caine 
Sca/egoat x>rC\\, To howk out her grave with his own hands. 

2 . zntr. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 
13x3 Douglas jEneisw.ht. 159 Vndir his co'it holkand 

in weill law. 1823 Rrockett, to die, to scoop. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV, 874 He will He upon his master’s 
grave, and .. howk wi’ his paws. 1893 Crockett .SV/V/t// 
Minister 118 He was bowkin’ up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Hoiked, -et, -it fpl. a. a. Excavated, 
dug out or up ; t b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 
Hoiking ■sbl. sb. and ppl. a., excavating, bnrrowing. 

C1420 Anturs of Ari/i. 116 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holkede fulle holle. a xsoo P. Johnston Thre Deid Penvis 
iii, Full laiihly thus sail ly thy lusty heid Holkit and how. 
1308 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is th>'ne ee. 1532 Lyndf.say Motiarche 
1528 Holkit Giennrs,and hie montanis. 2783 Burns Addr. 
to Deil ix, They . . in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. 1830 W. Allincham xi6 In tby bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Hoik, obs. form of Hulk sb. 

Solks, sb. pi. Sc. and north, dial. • Also 9 
bowks, [App. plural of lioLK ji&.] A disease of 
the eyes or face, 

13x3 Douglas AZneis in. Prol. 27 Suppose the hoikis he 
all ourgrowin thi face. 2370 Satir.Poems Reform. xvL 86, 

1 thinke the hoikis ouerg^ngis jour ene, a 1843 Southey 
Doctor cxliil (1848)357/1 He (horse] had neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 2893 Norikit3nbld.Gloss., Howks xix Haaks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (bJul,) a. Obs, or dial. Forms : 1-5 bol 
(infl. bole), 4-9 boll, (.n boUe, dial. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e) ; see also Howe a. Sc, [OE. hoi hollow = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MHG.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl), ON. kolr (Sw. hoi. Da. huttl) 
hollow, concave; cf. Goth, hultmdi cave, ttshulon 
to hollow out ; OTeut. stem *htil(h^ pre-Teut. *kttlo ~ ; 


perh. related to hclan to cover, Hele ; or with 
siiffixal -/, from root *kn-, *kaw~, of L. cavtis 
hollow ; cf. Gr. tevap hole, orifice. As shown under 
Hole sb, (q.v.), OE. hoi had 0 short, retained in 
ME., in which the / was normally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the 0 
was lengthened. Subsequently, short 0 before ll has 
also been lengthened (cf. boll, roll, poll), and in Sc. 
has become -oiuie, so that holl is in Sc, how, Howe.] 

1 . Hollow, concave; having a void space within; 
empty. 

r xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 306 Das wyrte , . on middan hoi. 
Ibid.^zt And hy beoS innan hole, 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
f H Sleperis Z02 In aholcowe [= cove] vndir a stane. £1400 
Maundev. iRoxb.) ix. 35 pai failed in ) aire hertes and be- 
come holle within. <;i44o Promp. Paru. 242/2 Hoi, as 
pypys, or percyd thyngys \v.rr. liole, hollowe], cavus. 1483 
La.h. Angl. 188/1 Holle, cavus iiatura, concauus arte, 
cauatus 7>troque intelligitur, inanis. a 2300 DeguiltvUle's 
Pilgr. 84b(MS. St. John’s, Camb.) in Cath. Angl. x88 note. 
Many a willowe is. .hoi viitli-in and fulle orworuiys. 1313 
Douglas Asneis v. ii. 85 Of the holl grave law A gret tddir 
slydand gan furlh thraw. a 1825 Forby I'oc. E. Anglia, 
Holl, adj hollow. 2847-78 Halliwell, Hole. .(5) Hollow ; 
deep; concave. North, f.letaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless, 1874 Waugh Jannock iv. 30 (Lane. Gloss.) 

* JHe must be varra howle when he’s hungry ’...* Howie 1 * 
said Adam, ‘why he'll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t’middle o’ t' forenoon 

2 . Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

4:897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 217 ^if se weobud 
ufan hoi nasre. a 1000 Charter of /Elhelred in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. V, 124 On i&one holan weg. a xooo Martyrol. i 
On anum holum stanserzefe. 1373 BARBOURi»’r7/«vi.78 He 
saw the brayis hye standand, The vattir holl throu slike 
rynand. Ibitf. vin. 176 Sa holl & hye the dyki-? war, c 2420 
Anturs of Arth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen hoiked iul holle 
[rimes cholle, polle]. x69x Ray N. C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep : an hole disk, opposed to shallow. 1828 
Craven Dial. s. v. Hozvl, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
2833 Robinson Whitby uloss., Holl, Holl time or Hollow 
time, * I'he holl of winter the depth of winter. 

t 3 . In specific uses: kolbasin, a deep basin; 
holoress (only OE. hoi cerse), Field Gentian ; hol- 
rush {Itolryscko), a bnliush; holtils, a concave tile 
such as those used for the ridges of a roof ; holle- 
way, hollow way, an excavated lane ; holwork, 
the making of ‘ holtiles ’ concr. a quantity of such 
tiles. Also Holleke. 


ciooo Leechd, II. 34 Wij? wenne on ea'^onjgenlra Jm 
holan cersan. 2323 in Koeers Agric. ^ Prices II, 436 
HoKvork. 1362 Ibid, 438 Holtiles. CX440 Promp. Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche [x’.rr. bool ry^ciJyn, hol- 
ryschyne], /apirus. 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, I 
wilte she haue.. the grettere hoi basyn of ij .smale ba.<yne$. 
2472 Ibid. 242, j ]>eluem laton voc' an holbasyn, j peitiem 
laton voc’ a flalbasvn. ^2475 Piet. Voe. in SVr.-wOlcker 
798/20 Hie trace, a nollewey. 

HoU, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i bol, 1-9 
boll, (5 boll©, boule, 5-9 bowle, 9 dial, boul, 
bowl), [OE. hoi, late OE. and ME. holl, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst. ; retained chiefly in the 
north [pronotweed hoal, houl); in Sc., holl has 
regularly become how, Howe j/a] 

1. A hollow place ; a cave, den ; a Hole. 
nos© I'oc, in Wr.-WQicker 187/r Lustra, wilddeora holl 
and denn. f 2205 Lay. 2G864 [pe fox) i holle wendeS. 
f 2332 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 88 In iioll gan ihai it hide. 
C2400 Dfstr. Troy 1562 Mony wyues .. Hyd hom in houles 
and hyrnys aboute. Ibid, iiroi He .. Hid hir in a houle 
vnder a hegh towre. CZ470 Henry Wallace v. 1022 With 
a knyff he stekit him to dede; In a dyrk hoIJ ke^t him 
doun in that sled. 2300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. ri6oo Norden .S/>rf, Brit., 
Cornto. (1728) 40 A hell or deepe \aute in the groundc, 
whereinto the sea fioweih at high water. 

b. A suilace hollow, excavation, or deep de- 
pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

2702 AIS. relating to Suffolk Manors, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s*. S. H. 
(1x823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Holl, a ditch, particularly 
a dry one. 2825 Bkockhtt, Hrwl, a hollow or low place. 
‘Wherever there’s a hill, there’s sure to be a how I.’ 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. x888 
Rider HaccardCV/. QuariUk I, vi. g6 lobe kicked through 
every holl on the place. 

•f 2 . The Hold of a ship. Cf. Holej^. 6 . Obs. 
CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 122 Bathe schip maistir, and 
the sier man also, In the holl, but baid, he gert ihaim go. 
Ibid. X. 836 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
C247S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 804/43 carina,abvUc. 
Ibia. 805/30 Hoc columbar, the holle of the schj-p. c 2490 
Promp. Parv. 243/1 (Pyn.son & MS, K) Holle [c 2440 h<»Ie 
of a schyppe], carina. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 
458 Fuul brow in hoU thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Caft. 

Seaman's Gram.\\\. 33 When j’ou Itt anything oownc 
into the Howie, lowering it by degree-i, they say, Amaint 

3 . The middle or depth (of winter, night), north. 
C137S Barbour Troy-bk. St. 1695 In-lo he holl 
richt. 2828 Craven Dial., Hole, Houl. middle., i 
o’ winter *. Sc. hozv, as ‘ how o’ the nicht , midnicni.. ^ 
Atkinsok Cln’clanil Chs!., depth of winlcr , 

sometimes applied also to the ^dead time of mgn , 

UolI, obs. form of Hull, Whole. 

Holla (hp-la, rarely hpla*), ^nd Also 
6-8 hola. [a. F. holi (iSth <=• ’ 

‘ cease also a call to excite attention : hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that; also, heareyou 
me, or come hither* (Cotgr.).] 
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•j- 1 . An exclamation meaning Stop ! cease ! 
Hence io cry holla ; to give the holla lo^ to stop 
or check by this call. Obs, 

15*3 bo. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxv, ^97 Than therle of 
Buckyngbara sayd, hola, cea-^e, for it is late. 1566 Gas* 
coiCNE Supposes in. i, Holla ! no more of this. 1600 
Shaks. a. y. Z.. 111. u. 257 Cr>’ holla, to the tongue, I 
prethee ; it curueltes vnseasonably. x5a* J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Farevj. Tower Bottles Wks, (1872) 11 But holla, holla, 
Muse come back, come back. 1630 Lennard tr. Chatyon’s 
H^isd. 11. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stays us, or cr>’es hola 
unto It. itSys Hobhes Odysx. xxut. 259 'iWenrachus and the 
good servants two, When they had to the dancers said 
‘Hola.*' Unto their beds within the palace go. 1681 Cotton 
JFoud. Peak (ed. 4) 86, 1 must give ray Muse the Hola, here. 

2. A shout to excite attention : cf. Hollo, 

1588 SitAKS. Z. Z. Z. V. ii. 900 Holla, approach. 1599 
MlNSfiEU S/au, Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, bring Cards, let vs 
passe awTiy the time. x668 R. L’Kstrange Vis, Qttev. 
(T70S) 63 Hola! Grannum, (guoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear..) what’s your pleasure with me? 1756 Foote En^./r. 
Paris II. Wks. 1799 ^ m Hola, SirToby, stole away 1 1855 
Kingsley Heroes iii. 11856) 170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him ‘Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir- 
trees left for me?* 

3. A shout of exultation : cf. Hollo. 

17*7 Swift IVom. Mind 64 So, holla, boys; God save the 
king. ? n x8oo in Hone Every-day Bk, I. 1431 Holla boys ! 
holb boys I huzza-a-a ! 

4 . Also holla ho I [F, holh ho /] 

1596 Shai>s. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 12 Holla hoa, Curtis. X796 
Scott Wild Huntsman xlix, Behind him hound, and horse, 
and horn. And, ‘ Hark away, and holla, Iio ! ’ 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. v. 84 With open throat sing chorus, 
drink and roar ! Up I Holla ! Ho I 
B. sb, A shout of holla I 
159* Shake. Veu. «5- Ad. 284 What recketh he his rider's 
angry stir, His flattering ‘Holla’, or his ‘Stand, I say'? 
1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Reheamal v. i. (Arb.j 115 
He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a holla \ed. 17x4 
holloe]. xSio STarJing- Mag. XXXV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost. .by a false holla from a man. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 9 At the moment I thought I 
heard a holla. 

SoUaf V . : see Hollo v. 

HoUabaloo: see Hullabaloo. 

SoUand (h^’land), [Du. Holland^ in earliest 
sources //oltlanf, f./;e//wood f -lant land ; a name 
whereby was designated ^iocus quidara silvis et 
paludihus inhabitabilis . , ubi videlicet Mosa et 
SVal flavius corrivantur’, i.e. the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of the original county of 
Holland. 

This derivation, which, though it has been impugned, 
appears to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal eti Leiteren\\\\, 197, April tSpS), seiJarates the name 
from that^of Holl.and in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
conformation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutch Holland. The English name seems to be f. hol^ 
Holl rt., sense 2 ■¥ Land ; but there is the dlfiicuUy tliat it 
appears in Domesday Book as Holland^ a form not easy to 
account for.] 

1. 1 . The name of a province of (lie Northern 
Netherlands, formerly a county or ‘ gr.iafschap 
(omitaius, of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other foreigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

7/JI400 Morte Arlh. 35 Holaund and Henawde they 
heUle of hyme l)Othe. 1436 Libel in Pol, (Rolls) II. 

180 But they of Holonde, at Calcysc bycne cure fclles And 
cure wolles. 1449 Paxton Lett. No. 68. I. 86 The cheff 
Fchyppys of Duchelond, Holond, Sclond, and Flaundrys. 
3647 CLAkr.NDON Htsi. ReO. 1. § 143 He went ambas«idor 
into Holland to the States General. 1655 Sir W. Lowek 
tr. DeCefieieds 2 nnoc. Lord AW those effeminates, whom 
the Cloth of HolLand hurteth. 

Jig. 1B66 Howells Ven/t. Life 256 I’he vegetable and 
frmt market where whole Hollands of cabbage and Spains 
of onions opened on the view, 

b, attrib. esp. in names of products received 
from Holland : see quots. Holland»toad, a small 
Dutch herring- boat. Holland-oloth : sec 2. 

1577 B. Goock Hereshach's Husk ui. (1586) 147 Next .are 
commended the HoU.and Cheoe, the (jheese of Nornmndy, 
.'iml the English Chee^. .16x4 Etir. Way to Wealth in 
Jlarl. Af/ir. (Malh.) III. 237 Vessek of divers fashions., 
go., for herrings .. and they are called .. Holland-toads. 
1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Comf-it. 1 Lime mixed with Holland 
>ojp eats deep enough into the flesh. 1807 Vancouver 
Aerie. Devon (xStj) 5S A .slate formerly taken up at E.ast 
Alwington, and cxjwrtcd under the name of Holland blues. 

2 , A linen fabric, originally calletl, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, lioUaiui 
cloth. When unbleached called bro’.vtt //ollattd. 

14*7 Wills Of Inz’. .V. C. 4Surtces 1B35) 77 Unum super- 
I>el{irium novum dc hol.nnd-cloth. c 1450 Cpt*. Myst. (Sluiks. 
Soc.) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 1502 Arsolde. C//n’«, 
uSix) 2^ Item a f>ecc IfolJand or ony other hmnen cloth. 
XM* A'ot/ingbani Rec, HI, oaoHjreclnes of Holand cloth. 
xp5t-* Hcuieh. Ace. P'cess El/s. in Camden Mise. II, 31 
I or vj. el|n«of holbndc for towclJes. 1596 Suaks. x Hen. 
/t”, 111. ill. £2 Holland of eight shillings an EU. 16x7 
Moevsos I tin. in. 163 Women , . cover their heads with a 
coyfe of fine hollaml linen cloth. i66i in \. RuvseU Haigs 
{tbit) 47a To hay holen.. to frial.e Ixrncis of fddd DuvnirN 
Minsb. cevi. Some.. For folded lurhans finest holland 
t*€ar. X673-4 Ostr.w Aunt. Tn/nksu. sji. | 13 All mir fine 
HnlUnds are made of Flax. 1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Ker'ey), 
Holland or Helland>Cl'th,Sk kind of !.inncn Clyth made 
in that Countrj'. 18*8 Dicurvs Dernier lii. chan, 

drlier or bistre, imiflled in Holland. 1852 IL S. SiTTi rs 
.V/. 134 He had the hou'C put away 


in brown Holland, the carpets^ rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues .shrouded in muslin. X8S4 Times 
(weekly ed.) le Sept. 7/1 Frocks of neat brown holland 
embroidered with scarlet. 

b. attrib. or in Comb.x of Holland (cloth). 

*554 Bttry Wills (Camden) 146 Oon paler of holland 
shetes. 16^ in Hart. A//rc. (i8ix) VH. 198 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchi^s. 17x2 Steele SJect. No, 
518 f 9 An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shirt. 1879 Edna Lyall IVon by Wailing xxvi, 
Looking cool and countrified in their brown holland suits. 
3 . tomb, (in sense 2), as holland<vcavcr \ hoi' 
land'lined adj. 

1895 Weslsu. Gaz. 13 Sept. 3^1 Ancient holland-lined 
barouches. 

Hollander, [f* Holland + -eu^.] A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

2547 Booroe Introd, Kucnxd. ix. (1870) 148 And I am a 
Holander; good cloth I do make. x6^ Shaks. 0 th. n. iii. 
80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and your swag-bellj''d 
Hollander, (drinke hoa) are nothing to your English. x7o8 
J. Chamqerlayke St. Gt. Brit. it. i. ii. (1737) 326 There has 
been at one Time in Brassay-Sound, 1500 Sail of Hollanders. 
*777 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VL 82 Those supplies W’cre 
openly furnished by Hollanders at St. Eustatia. 1855 
Macaulay Zw^.xvii. lY, 3 It was said,. Whenever the 
dignity of the Englti.h flag .. was concenied, be forgot that 
he was a HoIItmder. 

Ho'Uandish, a. 'Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ISH.] Of or belonging to Holland (province or 
country) ; Dutch. 

16x1 CoRYAT Crudities 652 The rest of the Zelandlsh and 
HoIIandLsh cities. 1626 in Crf. ^ Times Chat. I (1848) I. 
133 A HoUandish pirate .. who in a short lime hath taken 
130 sail of ships. 1846 Worcester cites Ann. Reg. 
HoUauds (hpdandz), sb. [ad. Du. hollandsch 
{ch mute), HoUandish, Dutch, in hollandsch ge- 
never J Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
in Holland ; more lully Hollands gin^ formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

(1714 W. Wagstaffe Lei.fr. Bath 27 By all Means, 3*ou 
must renounce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.) x^8S 
J. May Ji'iit. <V Lett. (1873 26 A case-bottle ., filled with 
Hollands, of which each of us took a sling. 28x2 Examiner 
23 Nov. 739/^1 He- .ordered a glass of Hollands and water. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 53 The grain spirit .. known .. as 
Hollands Geneva. 1862 Chambers' Eucfcl. IV. 755 The 
Dutch . . call the Kollands-gtn (which is their national 
gutiva. 1894 CKOCfcerr Raiders A square 
bottle of Hollands. 

Ho'llautide, short for Ail-hoUaatide, All- 
hallowtide ; see All-hallo\v(8 . 

,*573 Tosser Husk xxi. (1878) 55 At Hallontide, slaughter 
time entereth in. 1580 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. 
Gamer ll. 158 Continuing very good until Hollentide. 1607 
Middleton P'am. of Love tv. i, At what time wen thou 
bound, Club ! at Guttide, Hollaotide, or Candletide? 1731 
Swift Mem. Creichton Wks. 1763 X. 295 The Hollaniide 
after I arrived in Ireland. 1795 D. Walker Agric. Surv. 
Herts. 28 From harvest to Hoilandiide. 1870 Dublin Even, 
Mail X Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda. 

+ Ho'llbarowe. Obs. [f. Holl a, + Babuow 
j/'.s] A barrow having a body of the form of a 
shallow box, 

*453-4 Durham MS. Hoslill. Roll,} Holl Barowe. 1480-1 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hollbarowe el 
ij stanebarowes, vjd. 

Hollo, obs. form of Holl, Hull, ^VH0LE. 
t HoTlelre, Obs. [OK. holHac, f. hoi, Hoix a. 
Uac, Leek ; cf. Ger. hohllauchl\ A species of 
Allium or onion ; according to i6(h c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or W^elsh onion, Allitun fistulo- 
sum \ earlier writers appear to apply it to the 
Scallion or Shallot {^A. ascalonicuni). 

c xooo Voe. in Wr.-Wwicker 270/29 Durleorium, holleac, 
X4 .. Notn, Ibid. 17x0/28 Hec f/innula, a sc.ilyonc) 7x0/31 
Hec ascolonia, a hollcke. 1483 Cath. Angl, 187/2 An hoi- 
lekcj liinula [cf. John de Garlande (c 1225) DicHonarius 
(Wnght Voeab. 136), inula Galilee dicitur esehaloigne], 
1548 Turner Natnes 0/ Herbes 25 .s.v. Cf/ff, Hole leke. 
XSSI — Herbal 1. I Ij b, V® herbe which is called of hym 
UMiny] cr/<T ^«x//V..is it that we call in cnglj’sh holleke, 
& the duchc men c3ll.ymror6’wrr,and in frcsland A'wfrfiy, 
Ibid., The onyons that we cal boUekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their 'vil a great* sorte within 
a shortc space growe of that same rootc. (i6xx Cotck., 
Ciboule, a Chiboll, or hollow 1-eekc.) 

Hollen, obs. form ofHALL.VN. 
s674>ox Uav A^ C. Words X35‘3*he Hollen, is a wall aliout 
si yards high, used in dwelling houses to secure the family 
from the blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck xs 
open. 

Hollon,obs,f, IIoi.LiNjIioUy, HoUiJiolUcho, 
ol)s. f. Wholly. HoIIibut, obs. f. holibnl. Hali- 
but. Hollidam(e, ‘dome, obs. ff. Halidom. 
HolHe-, in comb. [«11oly with shortened 
vowel : cf. holiday^ clc.] In hoUie point, hollie 
slitch ; see quots. 

1882 Caulfeild tc Sawabi> Diet. Keedlrttork, Hollie 
Point, a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages, 
nie won! is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Church Ijccs. Ibid., tte>llie Stiteh, the Slitch 
u-ied in making lioIHe Point is a description of Buttonhole. 

t Ho’IIiglass. Oh. AlsoGhoIi-jhoIycInsso. 
[A comipiion of houdrglas, oivUglasse , 0 \vlol.\ss, 
f. Gcr. EulenspiegelJ] An Owlglnss, n buFToon. 

*583 Leg. Up. St.'Amtreis 51 in Sattr, Poems Re/onn. 
xlv, Now Holyglx'S, xetuming liame. To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1595 Hlake Sertn, in G. Hickes 
Syiri: if /V/rry (x6So> sjTbt Prisy-Qjuncil west Holli- 


glasses. Cormorants, and men of no Religion. 11x639 
SroTTiswooD Hist. Ch. Scott, vi. (1677) 4*5- 

Hollihocke, -oke, etc., obs. ff. Hollyhock. 
HoUin, hollen (hp-lin, -en). Now arch, or 
dial. Forms : i bolen, bolesn, 3~6 holin, -yn, 
5 holing, holyng(e, 5-6 holyne, 6- hollen (6 
holino, holene, hollynne, 7 hollyn, hollinge), 
7-9 hollin. [OE. holcn, holegn, radically related 
to OHG. hulis, liuis^ Ger. and Du. liulst (also, 
from OHG., K. houx ) ; the OE. form appears to 
be cognate with Welsh celyn. Com. celiny Bret. 
kelcn, Ir. cniUcan holly ] - Holly. (Still a com- 
mon form in Scotland.) 

ryas Cerfus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, hole^n, r xooo .-Elfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 1^8/38 Acrifolius, holen. fxsxs 
Gloss. W, de Biblessv. in Wright Voc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. CX450 Bk, Cttrlasye 3^ in Bahees Bk. 311 her 
brovs3t schalle be a holyn kene, pat sett schalle be in erner 
grene.^ X4S0 Holland Hosvlat 48, I sawe ane Howlat 
. . vndir ane holyne. 1501 Presculm. furies in Surtees 
Misc. (xS88) 30 Thomas Temour , . has pylled holfynnes in 
diverse places, a 1650 Marr. Sir Gav. 55 in Furaiv. 
Percy Folio I. log Betwixt an oke & a greenc hollen. 1816 
^coTsAntig. xxxtii, Make your merrj’ men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, and the green hollin. 1B58 Klncslev 
Red King 8, I saw thee He under the hollins green. 

b. attrib, and tomb. Hollin cock, hollin 
stick : see quots. 

ctoooSax. Leeeltd. 77. 7S IVj'I on wxtere.. holen rinde. 
/bid. 356 genim holen leafa. X3 . . Gaw. Gr. Knt. eo6 In 
Ills on bonde be hade a holyn bobbe. 0x325 Ghss. W, 
de Bibles^v. in Wright Voc. 163 La houce, holin-lree. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Holyn berj*, hnssum. 1560 
Rollakd Crt. Venus i. 88 His Spain3e cloik was of the 
Holine hew. x688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 340/2 Hollin 
Sticks used by Cordwainers, not that they are made of 
Hollin Wood, but a peculiar name so given themj with 
tiiem they burnish and polish the upper Leather,andstdescf 
the Sole Leather t also by the sharp ends they run Riggeis, 
and score the Leather with ivhat Devises they please. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The missel thrush, .a ‘hollin cock’. 

t Ho'Uness, holness. Obs. [f. Holl a. + 

-KHSS. Cf. Howness.] Hollowness, cavity. 

1483 Cath. Angl. x8S/x An Hollnes, cauitas. <rt490 
Promf. Parv. 244/2 (MS. K) Heines, concavitas. 

Hollo, hollow (h(J*li 5 ), int. and sb. [Akin to 
holla and hallo.'] 

A. int A call to excite attention, also a shout of 
encouragement or exultation ; «Holla 2 , 3 . 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. 1. 25 Hollo, what storme is this? 
1589 Paffe Hatchet Cb, Hollow there, giue me the 
beard 1 wore yesterday, 1697 W, Cleland Poems, HoUry 
mg Fancie 79 Hollow my Fancie, hollow, Stay thou at heme 
with me. zgioAcc. Last Distemf. T. W/tiggi. xo Hollow', 
Hollow Boys, replied thest.aring Populace, xyCx Stkrnk Tr. 
Shandy Vil. xiii, Hollo I Ho I— the whole world's asleepi 
•—bring out the horses. X796 Scott IVilliam t^'^ Helen h 
Hollo thou felon, follow here, 18x5 Savoyard n. ilii Holo ! 
there I (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. 1885 Bailue* 
Hamilton Mr. MontencUo J. 176 Hollo I Thornton, is that 
you? 

B. sh. A shout of hollo I a loud shout ; esp, a 
cry in hunting ; cf. Halloo sb.. Hallow sb? 

1598 I’oFTE Alba (1880) 79 But when th' acquaintco 
Hollow he doth heare . . He Icau'es his flight, and backward 
turnes againe. 1670 Caveat to Conveniiclers 4 He w.as no 
Fooncr seated, but he gave a lowd Hollow througli tnc 
Air. X697 tr. C'teis D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 9 They 
forth lowder Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 Coleridge /1/ic. Mar, 1. xviii,The AlhatrON^ 
..every day for food or plaj', Came to the M.irinercs 
liollo ! 1823 Byron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds will 

gather to their huntsman’s hollo. 

attrib. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, JV. x.xii, ITie deep-mouthed 
watch-dog, at hollow distance. 

Hollo, hollow (h?i(l), holla {hp'\a),- J'- 
Forms: 6-9 hollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, hoUoi 
(6 holow, 7 holo, holloo, 8 hoUoo, 9 holler). 
[Connected with Holla int, Hollo int ; aUo 
with Hallo ini. and Hallow v.^] 

1 . intr. To cry out loud, to shout, vociferate ; to 
imlioo. 

1542 Boorde Dyelary xxxii. (1870) 295 Vocyfcmc)’^' 
holowynge, cxy'cng. 1599 Porter Angry Wofu. Abuign. 
(Perc)’ Soc.) 65 V’hy, hollow to me, and I wifi answe^ 
thee. 1642 Fuller Holy A Prof. St. 11. xix. 122 Ti* ma"* 
ness to holloc in the ears of sleeping temptation. xN7 
More 5'<»«rc/’*i'i'»fu.App.lxvi, If one hollowed fromhigh'^^ 
Heaven aboven. 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of 
duly, but scorn of our Religion. 1675 Hontu.s ' • 

286 As far as one that Holla’s heard can be. X727 
Gulliver ii. j, I was going to holla after them. *73/ 
Fielding Tumble Denvn Did: iii. Song, 'fljcn to som 
hollow tree she flics. To hollow, hoot, and howL *74 
I'. Smitic Vcy. Disc. 7. 24 They Holl<^ at 'l’imc». as tj>^) 
approached. 1842 Gns. P. Tiiomi-sov E.vetx. L 3 f‘‘ 
more the lx)ys Jioll.i’d 11829 hallooed], and cajkd 0 
* \\^ip befund *. XW5 Kingsley llernv. iii, Doni holla t 
you are out of the wo^. xBSi Y^hnixiC-GovvafonnHerri c 
Li. 7 Cobbledick.-said, * If you holler, I'llsma-sh 
1885 BoMt'AS Life F. Bucklandz\4 I’licyall tu'hcdafur 
shouting and holloing. 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. . 

x6i2 Tsw KoBCe A*, il ii. To our Hjcban hound* ® 
more now nmst we hollo. 1613PURC11AS Pitp'i>*fagtW‘^ 
432 As we use here in lingJand to hollow, wfjoope or ^ ♦ 
at Houndcs. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. 

Blowing and hollowing until the Hounds arc fumc in- 
Somerville Chase U. 63 He levels ev’ry 
common Ciy, and hollows loud. 1BS4 Punch i5 Oct-. 
hunted an' they hollo’d and they blew ihcir Ivjcm 
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HOLLOW. 


2. trails, a. with the thing shouted as object. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. //, iv. i. 54 As many lies As may be 

holloa'd in ihy treacherous ear. *596 — i Hen. IV y i. iii. 
222 And in his eare, He holla Mortimer. 1654 Gataker 
Disc.Aiol. 85 The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of their Towres. 1701 Rowe 
Amb. Step-Moth. v. ii, I will pursue thee And hollow Ven* 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 17MV. Knox tVinier Rvcft. xVi. 
(R.), The hostfers. .hollo to the three footmen ,, Who is it ? 
who is it? i8ss Browning Traitscendentalism it Speak 
prose and hollo it till Europe hear.s ! 

■fa. To call after (in hunting) : to call or shout to. 
1605 SiiAKS. Lear in. i, 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. 1607 — Cor. i. viii. 7 If I flye Martins, 
hollow me like a Hare. x6« P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 59 Th* 
unlucky Parrat, and death’^boding Owl . . Hollow their mates. 

3 . With adv. Hollo away^ to drive away by 
holloing ; hollo itty offy to call in or off (dogs, etc.) 
by shouting ; hollo otity to shout out. 

x6o2 Narcissus (1893) 478 Hollowe in the hind doggs, 
rtx62x Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 11. ii, Let’s to horse, And 
hollow in the troop. X648 Herrick Hesper.y Parson 
BeancSy Six dayes he hollow.s so much breath away, That on 
the seaventhjhe can nor preach, or pray. 1653 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. III. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm, on 
Folly III They’l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then of a .sudden hollow them out. 1748 Anson's 
Voy, III. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy, 7 'he 
Shipy the ship. 

Hence HoTloing vbl. sl>. : also attrib. 

■ * 59 ^ Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
heere. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 235 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and houting. .affrighted this kind of fish. 1767 Carteret 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise. x86o 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi All. 111 . cxi.x. 61 War, after all, is 
not settled by hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa znt.y sb.y v. A form of Hollo 

leading on to Halloa, q.v. 

A. ini. (See quots.) 

1x726 G. 'RoEfLV.TS Four Years Voy. 30 So I answer'd him, 
Holo.l X769 Falconer // t)//tfrt,..anexclama. 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to another to a^k 
some question, or to give a particular order . , The master. . 
calls, Main-top, hoay 1 To which they answer. Holloa ! 
x866 Craven Meg's Diversion 11. aq HcJloa ! Meg, froHck- 
some Meg, here 1 X867 Smyth Sailor's \Vord bk.y Holloay 
01 holla, an answer to any person calling from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Lindorcs I. 
247 ‘ Holloa ! ’ he cried, * Gone, are they 1 ' 

B. sb. A shout of * holloa I ’ 

1749 Fielding Tom yoncs vii. ill, The same holloa which 
.ittends the departure of a hare, when she is first started. 
x86x Hughes Tom Brotmi at Ox/, vi. It was an uncommon 
bad night for running by holloas. 

C. vb. To call * holloa 1 * ; to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

2666 BvHVMiGrace A6. ^173 Then would the text cry.. as 
ifit did holloa after me. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash Mamma 
Ixiv. 287 He holloaed out to the grooms. 1883 liadm. 
Libr.y liuntine 144 The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is co^make him pop back again. 
i*Hollock. Obs. Alsohallocke, huUock, -ok, 
[a, Sp. aloque (in Minsheu haloqtte) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of fine red colour, a. Arab. 

adj. from haltiqy an aromatic 

of clear red colour (Dozy). (Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aigleucOy L. aiglencoSy Pliny.)] . A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

X376 Gascoigne Diet Droonhardes (1789) 18 We must have 
..Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine. 1308 \n Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) II. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, toint, 
hullok,and wyneteut. XS99 W.v»s\vc.uSpait.DiaL 18/2 Wines 
.. Hallocke, claret, candie. i6xx Florio, Aigleuco vino, 
sweet hollocke wine. X620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hentpseed Wks. (1630) 65 Hollock and Tent would be of 
small repute. x66o Act 12 Chas. 11 , c. 4 Sched., Sackes, 
Canaryes, Malegaes^ Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Ailicants. 

Hollocore, obs. form of Halalcor. 

'HoUoo, var. of Hai.loo int. and v. 

167X Eachard Obs. A/isw. Cont. Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cries, Holloo to the Armies that are drawing up, 
1709 Steele Toiler No. 19 F a To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that hoUoo when they see an hare. 1733 Swirr 
Legion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor’s corruption of Orlop,. 

X731 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvi, Several feet of under- 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (hp-Da), sb. Forms : 1-2 holh, 3 holg, 
6- holow, hollow. [OE. holh (cf. OHG. httliwa, 
hitkvay MHG. hiilwey pool, puddle, slough) 
OTeut. *holhwo-y app. radically related to OM.hol, 
Holl a.y Hole sb., and hole, Holk, c.avity; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
under Hole sb. (q.v,), hollow represents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *holW‘e, *hohv-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewCy holowe, while the inflexional type 
*hol-ey *hol-eSy etc., fell together with Hole sb. 

' OE. holh was only sb.; it was perh. from association with 
hoi, which was both adj. and sb,, that holh was also made 
an adj. in early ME. : see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, for while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sb. reappears «: 15 50, app. fbrmed 
anew from the adj. ; from which time both sb. and adj. 
have been in common use.] 

1 . A hollow or concave formation or place, which 
has been dug out, or has the form of h.iving so 


been : f a. r. hole, cave, den, burrow {obs^ ; tb. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything; a. bore e. a surface concavity, 

more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any surface ; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an orifice); a void space. 

C897 K. HjJEREXi Gregory's Past.xxKxxu 218 Holh waes 
beboden Sset sceolde beon on dmm weobude uppan, fordaem 
Saet wind 'ne meahte da lac tostencean. Ibid, xxxv. 240 
Daar se ill haefde his holh. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 23 pah an 
castel bco wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and per 
beo analpi holh pat an mon me! crcpaii in. rx2o3 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] holjes [c‘X275 holes] him wurcheS. 

In modem English. 

X360 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxxii. 25 He touched holow 
of his thigh, and the holow of laakobs thigh was losed. 
*392 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. iii.-v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier’st the feat^full hollow of thine 
eare. 1603 — Lear ii, iii, 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
x6xx Bible /rn. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand? 1613 Purciias {1614) 

774 The first Indians, .had one, and some both of their teats 
bored thorow, in the hollow wherof..they wear a Reed. 
X638 A. Fox IVurtd Surg. in. viii. 240 If congealed bloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's 7 'rav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night, xdgt Ray Creation ii, (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones, .serves to contain the Marrow. 
X703 Moxon Mech. E.rerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makes a Round upon the Work ; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. X707 Curios, in 
Husb. g Card. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small, Rudim. (Weale) 124 Sometimes 

the back sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the top-timber hollow. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hollow, the bore of a rocket. x87§ Knight 
Diet. Mech., Hollow, .the empty portion of a bastion.. .The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 1884 A. R. Pen- 
nington JVicli/ix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

/fi- *853 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xxi. 271 The empty 
hollow of an unsatisfied heart. 

2 . spec. A depression on the e.arth’s surface ; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights ; a valley, a basin. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtius 170 All the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of so many thousandcs. 
i6or Holland Pliny I. 96 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 1649 Providence (R.l.> Rec, (1B95) II. 9 
His 6 acre Lot .. runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. X7a3 De Fob Voy. round World (1840) 258 
A very narrow but deep hollow. 1846 H. Beckely^/x/. Ver- 
mont ss .The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile. X878 Huxley 
Physiogr. x6The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground. 1883 Miss Thackeray 
Mrs. Dyuiond 18 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. 

3 . The middle or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Sc. howe. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. ix. VI. 62 These were Fried- 
rich's last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4 . Short for hollow meat, hollow moulding, 
hollow plane, hollow square : see Hollow a. 7. 

1726 Neve Bmldegs Diet., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, by which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle ; by some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. i. 
(1783) 13, I learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
1823 ^QKnGrose's Diet. Vule. 7 '., among epicures, 

means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1850 
Holtzappffel TumingW. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollo7os and rounds. 

5 . Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or p.asle- 
boardj cut to the height and thickness of the book 
for which the boards and cloth are intended, and 
which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book i^Ures Diet. Arts (1875) I. 431). 

Hollow (b/’*It^'*), a. and adv. Forms ; 3 holh, 
holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 holj, holewe, 3-5 
.holw(e, 4 holou, -005, -ough, 4-5 holowj, 4-6 
holow(©, 5holgh, holu5©,6hollowe, (J- hallow. 
[ME. holj, holeh, also holu, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with holh, hoi), pi. holies, holwes 
sb. ; seeprec. The development of from 
-Ige, ‘Ig, is normal : cf. folloiv, hallow, sallenu, etc.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Having a hole or cavity inside ; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solid. 

a 1230 (>iol < 5 - Night. 1113 .^n holj [v.r. holeh] stoc hwar 
ku miht nude, c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 202/96 In one 
holewe weie onder eorke. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 23* And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wj'kinne. X3. . Caw. 

4- Gr, Knt. 2182 Al watz hch in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 295 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) III. 395 \ Jerdc of fir holo^v3 wip jTine as 
a pipe. X398 — Barth. De P. R. viii. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres ben rounde. .and ben sadde and .sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 1330 Palscr. 232/1 Holowe 
spere, bovrdon. X377 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. 
(1586) 190 b, The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, asswageih 
the paine. 1613 PoRCHAs/V< 5 prf/«/w (1614) 567 This was 
hollow, the other solid. Ihia. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes. 1674 tr. SekeffeVs Lapland 84 In trunk.*? of trees 
made hollow either by fire or age, 1748 Anson’s Voy. i. iii. 

30 Orellana placed bis hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry u*;cd by those savages. 18x7 J. 
Bradbury Trav.Ainer. d^6note. Although many species 
of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none are so per- 
fleetly hollowed as the gum tree. isZ^Z IxiWELi. Btglow P. 


Ser. I. IV. T5 A inarciful Providence fashioned us holler, 
p’ purpose thet we might our principles swaller.] 

, b. Having an emply or vacant space beneath. 

*637 Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 43, 1 would raise niy 
foundation ..three foot above ground; leaving it hollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. X687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenct's 
Trav. J. 124 Alexandria is all hollow under, -being an entire 
Cistern. X703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 136 'Ihey .. dry 
and season their Boards. .laying them . . hollow for the Air 
to play between them. x86o Tyndall Cine. 1. iii, 28 The 
floor, .was snow, which I knew to be hollow beneath. 

+ c. Porous or open in texture or composition : 
the opposite of close, compact, or solid. Obs. 

xjpS^ Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. in. xx, (7495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the sub.staunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes, X733 J. Tull Hoi-sc-Hoeiiig Husb. vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
hollowest Mould. Ibid., note, ’Tis ea.sier .. to imitate this 
Artificial Dust in hollow than in strong Land. 

2 . Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

cixos Lay. 761 Wes k® "’ei holh & long, a 1230 Owl 4- 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hoh [v.r. holeuh], ^1383 Chauceu 
L. G. W. Ariadne, The holwe rokkis answerden hire 
a-gayn. c 1440 Promp. Pam'. 242/2 Holow, as vessellys . . 
concavus. isij- B. (jooge Heresbach's Husb. i. (1586) 44 
Then must the grounde neither lye hollowe, nor in hilles. 
X674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 8 The snows .. continue undis- 
solv'd in hollow places between the hills, 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 150 If any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip . . upon that hollow place, to bare up the 
Board. Ibid. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. 1854 
Hawthorne Note-Bks, (18791 L 151 Our way to it waa. 
up a hollow lane. 

b. Oi the eyes, cheeks, etc. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1695 Hol^e were his y^en, 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy) 135 Hys eyen holow, 
and his nose croked. 1377 8- Gooci: llci'eshach's Husb. 
HI. (1586) 117 A horse when he beginnes to be olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 114 
With hollow Cheek.s, and Eyes black. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. )I. 358 Bess .. was rather thinner, and her eyes 
hollower. 1873 Longp. Challenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

c. Of the sea: Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep, 

X726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 19 With a very hard Gale 
of Wind., and a very deep hollow Sea. Anson's Voy. 

I. X. 104 The ship laboured very much in a hollow ?ea. 1803 
Naval Chron. XIII. 469 The sea w.ts running very hollow. 
1867 S.MYTH Sailor's Word-bk., Hollow Sea, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale J long hollow-jawed sea; ground- 
swell. 

, 3 . Empty, vacant, void ; hence, having an emply 
stomach, hungry ; lean, starved-looking. 

1362 Lancl. P. Ft. A, V. loS So himgrl and so holewe, 
e X386 Chaucer Prol. 289 He nas nal rl^t fal, I vndertake, 
But looked holwe and ther to sobrely. ^1460 Torvueley 
Myst. ii. 310, I will fayre on feld ther cure bestis ar. 'lo 
looke if thay be hoigh or full. 1397 SftAKS. 2 Hen. IV, i. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Peuerty, and Empti- 
nesse. X508 — Mcmy W. iv. ii. 171 As ieaIou.s a.s Ford, 
that search’d a hollow Wall-nut for his wines Lemin.Tn. 
X858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. ii. I. 392 That also is gone ; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 1878 JB. 
Tavlor Dettkalion r. i. 21 The strains dNsolve into the 
hollow air. Mod. It must be getting towards dinner-time ; 
I’m feeling pretty hollow. 

4 . transf. Of sound: Wanting body; not full- 
toned ; ‘ sepulchral '. 

1563 Sackvillc in Mirr. Mag., Induct, xliv, With broken 
.^nd hollow jplaynt. 1383 Earl Northampton Defensath'c 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regarde. Rattles that 
can make a kind of hollow sound. 1633 T. James Voy. 8 It 
made a hollow . . noyse, like an ouer-fall of svater. 1798 W. 
Nares in Anti-yacobin xxii. (1832' 106 My voice as hollow 
as a ghost’.s. i88t Broadiiouse Mus. Acoustics 175 If only 
the uneven partials are present . . the quality of tone is 
hollow. X887 Bowen Virg. /Eneid 11. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote with a hollow ring. 


h.Jig. Of persons and things: Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance; empty, v.nin; not answer- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance ; insincere, 
false. 

a 1329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 595 So many holow' hartes, and 
so dowbyll faces. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 113 Too holy 
a profession^ for so hollow a person. ,1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
III. ii. 66 It IS knowne we were but hollow Friend.s. 1593 — 
Rich. II, I. iv. 9, 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. § 14 Ihe 
Kings Army was hollow at ihe heart. 1769 Junius Lett. 
x.xix. 131 A false or hollow friendship. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4- F, II. xlij, 562 Flattering and hollow word-!. 
1832 Lander Adv. Niger 1 . v. 209'lhe governor’s preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are improbable, x8ss Motley 
Dutch Rep. V. iii. (1866) 6q6 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had. .been again succeeded by war. 

6 . [f. the adv. : cf. B. 2.] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out. colloq. 

1730 Coventry Pompey Litt, i. xvi. (1785) 
quite a hotlosu thing', Goliali won the day. 276* 
yealoxis Wife v. (D.), So. my lord, you and I “re ^*9 
distanced ; a hollow tiling, damme. 1852 Dicken . .. 

Ho. Ixiv, Which, in the opinion of my fnends, is a iioi ow 
bargriin.’ j8<« Timls 3, July, w/i Th. 

Steadily left her opponent and gained ^ ' 5 *]^, t-rlmirnl • 

7 . In vnrious collocations, ch.elly ; 

hoUowadz, -aueer, tools ,vith 

of flat face, for enn-ed 

Jl/rr/;.) ; hollow-bastion (see quot.) 1 ™ 

(see quot.) ; hollow fowl, meat, poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold 
(Halliwell); hollow. spar [tr. Ger. hohlspaq, a 



HOLLOW, 


HOLLY. 


name for Chtastolite (Ure Diet, Clum, 1823) ; 
hollow-stock, name of the Leonotis nepettR^ 

folia and Malvastmm spicaium (Cent. Diet ) ; 
hollow tower (see quot.) ; hoUow-tiirher, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc. ; hence hollcnU’tumery ; hollow 
vein, the vena cava ; hoUow-way, a way, road, 
or path, through a defile or cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 78S2. Hollow Month, Mould, Plane, 
Sqh.vre, Hollow-ware : see these words. 

1705 Phillips ( ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion^ *ffollotvor Voided 
Bastion, is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left towards the Center or Middle. xB8i ItAVMOSD Mining: 
Gloss., *lialloi(yyire, a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of fining, or the bars of blisier-stecl in the manufacture of 
sbear-.steel. 2E85 T. Mozley Bemin. Tffzvns, etc. I. 89 
People had then to be content with ‘ “hollow fowl as 
poultry, ducks, and rabbits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial., *Hottcnv meat, fowls. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey) 
s.v. Toiver, Hollow Tower (in Fortif », a Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Brlsures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon ; where the SmalhShol are plac’d that they may 
not be too much expos’d to the Enemies Vi:w. 1887 T, 
Hardy Woodlanders 11 . 243 Peeping out she saw., the 
■“hollow-turner., loading his wares — wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spoons cheese-vat-S funnels and so on. Ibid. I. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the “hollow-turnery trade, xsgt 
SvLVKSTER Du Btifias 1. vi. 719 Through branching pi) es 
of the great “Hollow-vein. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur. ri. riii, 
105 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine_. 1761 
Sterne Tr. S/iandj' (1S02) 111 , 147 Acquainted intimaiely 
with every country . . the . . roads, and *hollow-ways which 
lead up to them. x 832 D. Gardner Quatre Bras, etc- 182 
note, The term ‘ hollow-way ’ h employed by English writers 
on this battle [Waterloo] .. to designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankments. 

8 . Comb, i^:irtii,yx\X\xz\.\c.)iZ.skoilozV‘backedrbilled^ 
-cheekedf •footed^ •hornedt “toned, -jawed, -vattlUd, 
•voiced adjs. Also H )LLOw-EYEn, -hearted. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 78 The nyne propertyesof an asse 
..the .vii. to be rounde foted, the .viii. to be holowe foted. 
1601 J. Microcosm, Wks. 1878 1 . 17/2 Breath'd out 

with grones, like hollow-voiced windes, 1791 Cowpcr 
yardley Oak^ A-shatlered veteran, hollow-trunked perhaps. 
x83t VouATT Horse 31 (U. fC. S.l Some persons prefer a 
hoTlow-backed horse. 1854 Owen ^ TecthxoCirc.Sc.^ 
Orjgan, Hat, 1.239 ruminants. .called hollow-homed. 

B. adv, 

1 . In a hollow manner ; ^vith a hollow sound or 
voice ; insincerely. 06 s. exc. in comb, (see 3). 

1691 Shaks. Ttvel. H. m Iv. lot Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. 1607 Topsell Bour-f, Beasts 
(tdsS) 29X Then he will cough more hollow. 

2 . Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 

all hollow, colloq, 

(The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature ] 

166B-71 Skinner Eiymol. Ling. Augl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Lucujenter Vicit vel Suf>eravit, .. credo dictum 
quasi * he carried it ivkely'. 1762 Foote Orators i. Wks. 
179a I. 193 Foote. ..\o\x succeeded? Suds.. Tit!., ye-«, 1 got 
it all hollow. 1767 CiiESTERF. Lett. 11794' IV. cccxxi. oO? 
He set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the^ jockeys say. 1786 Wolcott »P. Pindar) 
Famv. Odes .xiv. Wks. 1794 I. 165 I’m greatly pleas'd To 
see the foreigners beat hollow. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
39 Her blooa carried it all hollow, ^*839 Times 19 Oct., In 
the articleof hypocrisy..as in sheer impudence, Mmtohasit 
hollow. 1831 j. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 367 Local 
©pin ton would carry it hollow against popular opinion. 1859 
Geo. Euot A . Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow. 

3 . In Comb., "unlifying pj)!. adjs., to which 
hollow IS hyphened ; mostly in sen'^e *with a hollow 
sound \ as hollow-bellotvin^, •hluslerin^, '"ningin^, 
•sounding^, -whispering, tic. ; also ‘ with a hollow 
foundation’, as hollow-grounded, 

x6xx SvLVrsTRR Du Bartas ii. iv. v. Decay 537 O feeble 
stay I O hollow grounded hope ! 1726-46 Thomson U'inier 
737 'Hie hollow-sounding plain Shake* from afar. Ibid. 
989 Muttering, the winds.. Blow hollow-blusi'ring from the 
south. 1728-46 — 3 ’/ri«^ 9 iB’rhchol!ow-Mht<pcring breeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 Tn.NKvso.s' £n. Ard. 599 Ihc hoi- 
loK’cr-Wlowing ocean. 

HoUow (.hp-lo”), r.' [f. Hollow a.] 

1 . Irans. To render hollow or concave; to make 
a hollow in : lo excavate. Also with put. 

c 1450 A’. Cln, enter's Chren. (1724I 415/1 (MS. Coll. 
/trm<) Suchc a stroke cam doone.. that hit holwed llie 
sloncnc »al!e to a mannes Rretnevse. c J477 Caxtos "jaspn 
so h. lloiv well the stone is in yned and holloived by con- 
tinuell droppstij of water, is;;. It. Goocc Heresbeteh's 
Hush. n. 'xs86)s5b, Hollowing it cunnlnglie wth an Aulte 
ora Itodking. x7*7 C>«rt>//(i8i6'46 Arockhollowcd 

out like the cnirancc to a church. 1784 Cowper Taskw. 
3x1 Some I.>ne}y elm That age or inlnry ha< bollo^*•ed deep. 
xE6o Tvnoall Glaciers x. xviii 125 The wall of one (fissure] 
,,%ra* hollowed out longitudinally. 

Fg. *84* Tcsn\-son Afirr .5- Dutj- CoThc want tliat hol- 
low'd nil the he.an. 

b. To bend into 4*1 hollow or concaTC shape. 

1598 n. JoNsos Er. Man in Hnm. t. i**, Hollow j-our 
body more sir, thus, 1832 Tr.K\\*sos pal. tj Art too 
Hollowing one hand against his ear, To tUl a rool-r.-dL 
iBSg Afacm. Afaj:. Aug. 246/2, 1 hollottcd my hands into 
the form of a binocular rIah 

2 . To form by making a hollow {in something); 
lo cxcavalc. Often with cut. 
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1648 Herrick Hesf-er., The Cmell Maid, N^t, hollow 
out a tomb to cover Me. *6^ A. Lovt.ll tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. II. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stud. Hat, (1799) lU. .338 
Amphitrite.,intreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 G Wolfe Burial Air y. Moore v, As we hol- 
lowed his narrow bed, And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3 . To make hollow in tone. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist, Fr. Gerund I. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and snufiling with much sedate confidence. 

4 . inir. To become hollow or concave. 

cx86o Faber Hymn, The Lensth of Death %nil, How 
suddenly earth seems to hollow, 1892 Harpeds Mag, 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 

Hence Hollowed (hp*bud), ppl. a,, made hollow, 
excavated ; Ho'Uowing vbl.sb., a making hollow, 
excavation ; also attnb., as in hollowing-iron, 
-knife, -machine, etc. 

1607 Markham CavaL vi. (1617) 64 Make it by a little 
hollowing to bear.. from the false quarter. 1613 Porchas 
Pilgrimage In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 

the Indian Canoas). 1^1 in T. Lechford Hote-bk. (1885) 428 
Oneholiowing iron.. one rabbettingiron. 1697DPYDEN 
Georg. I. 207 Then first on Seas the hollow’d Alder swam. 
X714 Addison Spectator No. 584 ? 6 The digging of 
Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water. *875 Knight Diet. Mech., HoUoivin^^ 
knife (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 2876 Clin. Sac. Trans. IX. ipx When the child 
was made to bend tlie body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil. 2x7 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. X869 Daily Hews 12 Oct. 
2/1 Wooden pipes and hollowed tmnlu of trees. 

SoUow, : see Hollo v, 

f Ho'llowed, Ohs.: see qnot. 

^11734 R. WoDROW Analecta (1842) I. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, cr a little hollowed, as we call it. 

HoTlow-ey'€d,<r. Havingholloweyes; liaving 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

a 1529 Skelton Vppon Deedmads Hed ti No man may 
hirn hyde From Deth holow eyed. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err. 
V. i. 240 A needy-hoilow-ey'd-sharpe-looking-wreich. *781 
Cow'fER Hope Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean de.spair. 
1870 P’cess Alice 31 Jan. (1884) 239 Victoria looks 

very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 
Ho* 110 W-liea*rted| a. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. 

*549 Cover DALE, etc. Erasm. Par, Eph, Prol. (R,), 
Holowe-herlcd flatterye and craftye deceauyng, 1648 
Gage IPest Ind. xii. (1655) 43 Inwardly false and hollow 
hearted, 1830 Tennyson Poems 44 Hollowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

Hence Ho'Uow-hea*rtedness, insincerity. 

*M 9 CovERDALE, ctc. Erasnt, Par. s yohn 44 Except at 
holowhartednes be also plucked quite out of mind. 1678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1624) 1 . 11. 44 The Lord discovereih 
the hollow-heartedness of manj% s8x6 Southey in Q. Rev, 
XV. 53Q I'hey are haughty toward strangers, . , suspicious, 
and full of hoilow-heartedness. 

Hollowly (hp*lt>U), adv. [f. Hollow a. + -lt 2,] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 
sincerely. 

a 1547 Surrey jEneid 11. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. ii. iii. 23 He 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on. 
2607 Markham Caval.w. (1617)63 It may coucr all the hoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the soale. 18x4 Mermaid 
II. i, How strange and hollowly his accents sound ! 1881 J, 
Hawthorne Fort, Bool i. v, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (hp*bnes>. [f. ns prec. + -NESS.} 

1 . The quality or condition of being hollow ; 
concavity; internal emptiness; sunken condition. 

14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/32 Cavilas, holwnehse. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holownessc of a vessellc . . con- 
cavilas. 1545 R avnold Byrth Mankynde p b, The. .matrix 
..aslrong bladder, hauyng in it butoncvniucrsal holonesse, 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. ii. 59 Grccfe boundelh where it 
falls, Not with the emptie boUowncs, but weight.^ 1664 
Evelyn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness), a 182* Sheli.ei* Mother 4- Son iii. 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+ 2 . concr. zxsA sevn-concr, A hollow formation 
or place ; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Ohs. 

xri374 Chaucer Troylus v. 16^ His lighic gost ful bl>’s- 
fully IS went Vp to ^ holvvghnessc of he seuenbe spere. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Br£t.6 Aitc cherdhokc there is a gretc 
holownesvndcrerthe. 1611 Markham Crrm/rFCVw/en/.i. xii. 
65 ITic Perch ,, al'idcih mo->t in Creeks and hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 1715 hfoLYSEUX in Phii. ’Pratts. 
XXIX. 37s There arc Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
man}’ Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3 . Of a sound or voice : see Hollow a. 4. 

*398 Trcvjsa Barth. De P. R, vii. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Vf hoJownesse comyih of drj'ne-ise, it is knowen by dr>*e 
coughc. 2605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Keuerbe no holtowmcsse. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero II. 64 
Helena »vas shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4 . Emptiness, v.^niiy; in’^inccrity, falseness. 

1608-33 Br. Hall flfedie. 6- /’brejtiSsx) 202 D’lssecl this 

close be.'irt of mine.. and if thou finde^t any hollowncs-s, fill 
it up. 1790 G. Walker Serrn. II. xxi. xi8 A thorough 
man of the world, who knows it in all Us hollownesses, 
Maneh, Exam. 13 JaxL V? hollowness of his profes- 
sions, 

Ho*llow-root. Herb. [A i<>lh c. tmnsl, of G. 
hohvurlz, hohlwurfz, .nppliefl fo Arislolochsa, aho 
to Ccrydalis tuberosax sec Grimm.] a. A name 
for Cotydnlis tuherosa (C. rava), also called hole- 
ivort and hollozinvorl): extended by Gcrarde to 
other species of Ccrydalis, h. erroneously, A n.imc 
for Adfl.ra PiloschatelUua, 


1578 L\te Dodoens iii. ii. 3x6 (Of Holeworte) The molt 
whiche is holowe within is called in Germanic Holwuriz, 
that is to say in English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Gekarde Herbal 11. cccc.x!vi. (1633) ic.92, 1753 Chameek 
Cycl.Supp. App., Hollow-root, .a name sometimes given to 
the .. fumitory. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., MosehatelUr.a, 
hollow root, or tuberose rooschatel . . a little pl.snl coramoa 
under our hedges, in spring. 1884 Miller Plant-n., HeU- 
wori. Hollow-wort, or Hollow-root. Ccrydalis iub^za 
and Adoxa Moschatellina. 

Ho’Uow-ware. Bowl- or tube-shaped ware of 
earthenware,wood, or metal; now especially thelast. 

168a [see b]. *703 T. N. City fy C. Purchaser 274 All 
hollow Ware, (as they call Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and 
Dormar-iyles). ^1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hmhandm.'^W, 
H. 79 Maple .. is approved of by the turner for making 
hollow-ware, x88o Statht. Manuf. U. S. 1059 A coarse, 
greenish glass, often termed bottle-glass. .It is called in this 
country hollow ware. 2891 Daily Nexvs 9 Feb. 2/4 C^t. 
iron hollow-umre is selling very slowly. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hollow-ware maker, 
making, manufacturer, '\pnvtercr, trade, utemil. 

1682 Lend, Gaz. No. 1717/8 Francis Scagood,. .Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. i8Sr Ter. 
celaitt IForks, IPorcester 21 ITie manufacture of soup 
tureens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is called 
Hollow Ware Pressing. These objects are all m.ade in 
moulds. x888 A. N. Palmer Hist. Old Honconf. IVnxhart 
76 A hollow-ware manufacturer at Bewdley, 

Hollowwort (hp*lt?iW2;it). = Hollow-root a. 

1863 Prior Plant-u., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Ccrydalis tuberosa. 
tHo’llowy, hol^o)wy, deriv. or by-forms of 
Hollow a. and adv. 

c 1400 Latif rands Cirurg. 78 (MS. B.), pere ben .cixe mancre 
of bese Vlcus. .Venemy & holwy {Mh.A. holowg]. Ibid 93 
pe Ulcus ys foule & stynkynge, be lippes . . alle aboute 
arer>’de & holwy [MS. A. holowe], Sc jus is Jtc d>*frcrencc 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus Sc an hory. 1495 Trevisds 
Barth. De P, R, v. xliii. 160 The reynes ben flesslily poores 
and holowy rounde and coueryd wyih fatnesse. 

Holly (hp'H). Forms: 2-5 holi, 3-6 hoUo, 4 
holi5, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holee, 7- holly. 
[Shortened from 0 £. holegn, hoUn : see Holuk.] 

1 . A plant of the genus Ilex ; crig. and esf. the 
common European holly, I. Aquifolnwi, an ever- 
green shrub or small tree with dark-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with sharp 
stiff prickles at the points, and be.aring clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much used for decorating houses and churches at 
Christmas. The American holly, /. ofaca, is an 
evergreen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southward. 

eiJ5o I'Ve, in kVr..Wulcl:er 545/23 Ulcia^ lioli. (71225 
Ar:cr,K, 418 Ne mid holie [MS^ T> hoIinj,ne mid breresne 
ne biblodse hire sulf. 14. . Songs ft Carols tsin C. (iexy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys* holly, that is so gent. 7470-85 
Malorv Arthur tv. xxvi, He sawe liym sytte vndera trte 
orhoolly. ^ 1545 AscitAM Toxoph^ 11. (Arb.> 727 Peecynycof 
a sbafte with brasell and holie, or other heauy woodes. 7562 
Lsttiltnv Chnrchso. Acs. (Camden) 208 Paid for hotyand 
evy . .iiij (/. 7620 GuiLLtM Heraidry 111. vii. {1677) 708 Ijwrc 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles.. and there* 
fore called free hollj*. 1805-6 Culeridge 3 Grams iv. xxtu, 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 Tennvson In hfem. 
XXX, With tremblinu fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. 

2 . Applied, with or without defining word, to 
other plants (mostly .shrubs) resembling the com- 
mon holly; e. g. (in mod. Diets.) to the holm-oak, 
Qttcrcus Ilex-, in Australia to species of Ilakea. 
and Lomatia. Californian Holly, UeUrpmelet 
arbutifolia (Cent. Diet.) ; Cape Holly, Crocoxylot 
excelsum ; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umklhlP ; 
Mountain Holly, Kemopnnthes canadensis ; New 
Zealand Holly, Olearia ilicifoUa ( J rcas. diet, and 
Miller Plant-n.). See also box-holly (lioM sb.^ 3 b)i 
Knee-holly, Sea-holly. 

1846 J. L, Stokes Vise. Ans/ralia II. iv. 232 Holly.. 
Hakea., Sandy Soil,— produces gum. ^ . 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or Belonging to tnc 
holly, ns holly-bark, -berjy, -bough, -bush, -leaf, 
-tree, -wood ; consisting or made of holly, or us 
2\’ood, as holly-hedge, -staff, -wand. b. Special 
Combs. : holly-boy, an elFigy of a boy made of 
holly, which (together with an ivy-girl) figiirctl m 
certain village sports in East Kent on Shrove 
Tnesday; IxcHiy-teytti, Aspulhtm (or Polystichunf)^ 
Lenchilis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds , 
holly -laurel, ‘ the islay, J'runus ilicifolia, of C^h’ 
fomia* {Cent. Dict,')\ holly-leavod a„ 
leaves resembling those of the holly; holly-o^i 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Quercus 
holly-roso, f {a) an old name for some 

Cistus ; {b) a name for Tuntera ulmifoha, a ''CSt 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers ; holly*Bet a-i 
with holly ; sb. a hedge made of holly \cf. 

1727-42 CiiAMitr.Rs Cyct.s.\. Bird-lime^ Made frewn 
bark boiled xen or twelve bourv xBi8 La Belle 
X/II. Z% 1 \ Cambridge Iwt edged wUh 
2783 Dur.ss Vision i. ix. Green, slender, Icar'clad f 
l>oughs 2779 Gentl. Mar. XLIX. J37 
a«tmbled in a crowd and burning an tincouih eUigXt ^ • 

they called an •Holly Boy, and which it f^ems 
stolen from the Iwys, 26^ EvrLVN A'at. 

Guard it wiih a J-ursc cr •Holly branch. * 5 ®^ b.« ) 
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Si.Lawrencet $2 It. payed fors>'sis to the 

*holy bush at Christmas ixd, 159.1 Plat yewelUko. in. 65 
To take a Tauerne and get a HolUbush. x86i Miss Pratt 
Fl<nver. Pi. VI. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *HoIly Fern. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 635 Some to the *hoUy-hedge 
l^estling repair. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 470 The *Holly 
leaues and all the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe 
prickes. 1777 Cook 2nd Voy. iv. iii, iR.) The '•hollydeaved 
barbary, 1597 Gerarde Herbal iii. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huluer Oke, or *Holly Oke. Ibid. in. iii. 1092 Of *Hollie 
Roses, or Cistus. 1700 tr. Cowley’s 6 Bks. Plants iv. 90 
Why Holly-Rose, dost thou, of slender frame, And without 
scent, assume a Rose’s Name?_ 1664 Evelyn Sylva xxi, 
(1812) 1.274 Let every fifth or sixth be a*HoIly-set; they 
will grow up infallibly with your Quick. 1787-9 Wordsw. 
Even. Walk 10 ’Mid clustering isles, and *hony-sprinkled 
steeps. 1538 Turner Libellu^ C j a, Angli an *holy tre, & 
an Huluar tre ncminant. 1864 Syme Bot.i'sd. 3) 11 . 
222 There are records of Holly trees of great .size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tosser Husb. 
Ixxvii. (18781 i6g Let *hoIHewand threate, Let fisgig_ be 
beate. 1688 R. Armoury 11. 41/2 The Hone is . . 

*Holly%vood converted into stone. 286.^ Symb Eng. Bo!, 
(ed. 3' n. 222 To the turner Holly wood is very valuable. 

Holly, obs. form of Wholly. 

Hollybut(t, -dame, obs. yar. Halibut, -dom. 
Hollyhock (hpdih^ik). Forms; 3 holihoc, 4-7 
hoUhocke, 5 holy hokke, holy hokke, 6 holioke, 
holUhoke, holyoke, -ocke, hollyhock©, holly- 
oke, 6-7 hollihocke, hoUioke, holyhocke, 7 
holliock, -oak, holy hock, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, 8 holyoak, holy-oak, ?9 holly-oak, 7' 
holly-hock, 8- hollyhock, [f. Holy a. + Hock 
sb.^ mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh name Aoey's dendtgatdf which appears to 
translate a med.L. *maha benedicta. Another name 
was Cttulis Sancti Cuthbertiy ‘ Seynt Cutberts-cols * ; 
stcAlphita 61 ^.v.EuiscuSy no s.v. Malua. 

The guess that ‘the hollyhock was doubtless so called 
&om being brought from the Holy Land ’ has been offered 
in ignorance of the history of the word,] 
fl. orig. The Marsh VidWcWy Althrea officinalis 
(in med.L. ibisctim malva, bis tnalva, OF. vie 
mattveyF.giuwauvCySp. malvamscd). Obs, 
i;x265 Vec, Karnes PUxnis in Wr.-Wulcker 556/24 Alt/tea, 
i. ymalue, L holihoc. a 1387 Sinort, Bart hot. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
10 Alleay i. hoUhocke, Ibid, 43 Wimnve, i, hoU hocke. 
CX400 Lanffianc’s Cinirg, 56 Take malowc leues & Jje 
rote of hoUhocke [B, holy hokke]. ^1440 Promp, Pan*, 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde tnalowe.,, alteay tnalviscus* 
e 1465 A ^//i/rt( Anecd. Oxon. ) 4 A Ita tnalua , wymalue, 

anglice bolyhokke. 1538 Turner Libellus K'iyZt Altheam 
altuut eblscum, siue ibiscum nomlnant, ofBcinae maluam, bis 
maluam, nostrates Holy oke. z6xo Markham blasferp. ii« 
clxxiii. 489 An oyntment made of boly-hoxe, or sea-mallowes. 
1614 — Cheap Hush. n. xxv. 149 Aonoint her feet with the 
jiwce of the tiearb Holyhocke. 

Now, The plant Althsea roscoy of the same 
genus as the prec., a native of China and southern 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

<5^8 Turner Natnes cf H^es s.v. Malua, Malua hor- 
tensis is of two kindes. The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in engUshe Holyoke, and of thy.s sort is the lagged 
mallowe. [He distingut&hes it from ‘Althea and Hibiscus 
.. in englishe marrishe Mallowe'.] 1551 Herbal 1. 
B viij a, By thys de.scrjption it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. 1573 Tusser Husb, xUii. (1878) 96 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. Jonson 
Pan’s Anniv. 29 Bright crowne-imperiall, king’s-speare 
holy-hocks, 2626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, comming vp from one Seed, would bee 
tried also in. .Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak]. 1641 
Tme Char. Untrue Bishop 10 Who weareth..a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle, ^ 1700 Ir. Cowley^s 6 Bks. Pla/iis 
IV. So The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herbs, 
and like a Tree do’s proudly rise. 1741 Ccnnpl. Faut^Piece 
II. iii. 357 Sow Pinks .. Holyoaks, annual Stocks. 1766 
Anstey Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. 283oTENNYsoN6'£>»r,‘^ spirit haunjs^y 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. Heavily hangs the tiger-Uly. 

Violet Hunt Uttkisiy Unkimit xi. (cd. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

b. aitrib, and Contb.y as hollyhock blossom, root ; 
hollyliock-rose,an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resurrection^ 
plant \ hollyhcck-tree, a malvaceous tree, Hibis^ 
cits splendensy found in Australia. 

x6i6 SuHFL. &Markh. Country Fartne The decoction 
of hollihocke roots. 

Holm, Ixolme ' (ho“m). Also Sc. bowm. 
[In sen^e i, OE. holm sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.)j in sense 2, a. ON. holmr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore ; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill. 

These are generally held to be the same word ; the sen-se 
* hill ’ (not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) being 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hill sb., and 
so to L. collis, admen) ; thence it is supposed arose the 
sente ‘islet’, and fig. that of ‘billow’, ‘wave’, ‘sea’; but 
this last is obscure. (Med.L. holmnsy hulmtts are from Eng.)] 
fl. 1 . The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.') 

a looo Beowulf (Z.) 240 Hider ofer holmas. Ibid. 1593 
I'a 5 e mid hro 3 -gare on holm wliton. [1892 Stoff. Brooke 
E. E. Lit. iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 
II. 2 . A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland.- 


(Frequent in place-names, as SteeP Holme in the Severn, 
Priestholm near Anglesea, Ratnpsholm and Lingholm in 
Derwentwater, /I'lVZsrrtr^^/wnear Carlisle; but, as a living 
word, applied only to the small grassy islets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etc.) 

?c 1050 O. E. Chrott, (MS. C.) an. 902 py ilcan gere was 
pat gefeoht at ]jam Holme Cantwara & Jjara Heniscra, 
a 1100 Ibid, iLaud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
benmearcon mid scipon to ham holme at ea hare hal^an. 
c 1440 Promp. ParxK 244/1 Holm, of a sonde yn the see (iV. 
holme of sownde in be see ; Harl. holm or sond of the see), 
bitalassum, vel hulmus. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Foy. (1589)* 112 T*he 13, daye we came betwe.xt the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 
92 Holm, a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Maule HisL Piets in Misc, 
Scot. (1818) I. 203 Some times they stand In little holms in 
the midst of lochs, 1839 Stonehouse Axkolme 261 The 
monks of the Priory of Thomholmes ..built a convenient 
house on a holme or small Island between Owston and 
Gulnelhorpe. 2846 M*Culloch Brit. Empire 
L 3*5, In Orkney Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the sea : 
these are the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. x886 
Burton Arab. Nts. 1 . 126 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea. 

II b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard. 
*654 Whitelocke frnl. S^ved. Emb. (1772) II.249 White- 
locke came to the holme where the ship was to be launched. 

3 . A piece of flat low-lying ground by a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland (howni) and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names ; 

‘ a flat pasture in -Romney Marsh /Xeni) is yet called the 
Holmes’ (yizy). 

12. . Newminster Carlul. (Surtees) 229 Item in le Suther- 
holme, duas acras, in le Northerholme, ires rodas .. ab 
australi fine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finem ejusdem, 
holraL c 144® Proutp, Parrf. 243/2 Holm, place, .be-syde a 
water, hulmus. 1531 Kottingham Rec. Ill, 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Frcre walle and Leen. 1799-1805 
Wordsw. Prelude j. 275 O Deiwent I winding among 
grassy holms. 2803 — yarrow Unvis. v, *Oh 1 green,* said 
1 , ‘are Yarrow’s holms*. jBo 6 Gacet/eer Sco/l. (ed. e) s.v. 
Dreghom, The holms on the banks of the rivers Annock and 
Irvine are a fine deep loam. 1864 Tennyson Kortk. Farmer 
(O. S.) xiii, Wi *auf the cows to cauve an* Thornaby holms 
to plow I 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xui. 264 On these 
holmes herds of buffaloes and walerbucks daily graze. 

■f III. 4 . A hill. Obs, rare, 
c 1205 Lav. 20712 Into han ha^e wude, in to I>an hseje ^ 
holme. iHd. 20861 He [j^e vox) ulih to pan holme, S: his 
hoi isecheo. 

TV. 6. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2 or 3). 

1744 W. SruKCLEYmil/lrnt. (Surtee.s) III. 273 The Roman 
money found here in great abundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. i86<H. If. DixonFVVA/ 308 Half 
bred lambs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm 2 (h^am). Also 4- holme. [A phonetic 
corruption of kotn from OE. holeny Hollin, holly.] 

L The common holly. Obs, cxc. dial, 

C1386 Chaucer Kntls 7 *. 2063 Ook, firre, birch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler, CZ440 Promp, Parv, 244/x Holme, 
or holy, ulmus, hussus, 1577 B. CooGcHeresbaih’s Husb. 

U. (1586) 108 b, Holme, or Holly, is .. conthmally gteene. 
1598 Stow" Surv. xi. (1603) 98 Nayled full of Holme and 
luie. 1598 Florio, Agrifaglio [also Aguifoglxo\ the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. x6ox HoLi.AND/^//«y L470AU 
the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe prieJees. 1774 
Goldsm. Kat, Hist, (1862) I. ii. v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. 1859 All V, Round No. 36. 225 
Still called holme in Devonshire.. in Norfolk it is called 
hulver, 1893 Westrn, Gaz. ax June 3/1 (New Forest) He 
* rattles like a boar in a holme .is still a familiar saying. 

2 . The Holm-oak. 

1552 Cooper Elyot's Did. s. v. Ilex, A tree called of some 
Holme. 1577. B. Gooce HereshacK's Husb. i. {1586) 4 
Sometime i li>t to rest me under an old Holme. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 215 The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale; And the sweete (jyprwc, signe of deadly 
bale. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 495 There is an Holme 
growing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a 1701 
Sedley Virg. Past. Wk;. 1722 L 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show, 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archii, I. 25/2 The Holm, and alt 
other Sorts of Oaks. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy holm, Rent from its fibres by a blast. 

3 . Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -dish (made of 
holly - wood), -wood ; holm - cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of Ihe missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also Holm-oak, -tree. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 267 Stakes and posts .. of Holme 
wood, 1758 Borlase Corn-wall 244 The ., missel-bird . . 
which we call in Cornwall the holm-lhnish. 1771 Centl. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 1885 
SwAiNsoN Prov. Koines Birds 1 Missel Thru^^h .. Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 1891 T. Hardy Tess 1 . 102 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holraberry lips, 
t Holme, obs. form of HAireS, Haulsi. 
e J^o Promp Parv. 24^/1 Holme, or halm. 1523 Fitzherb, 
Husb. § IS They must have homl*ers or coHer*, holmes 
withed about theyr necks. 1552 Huloet, ’Jhacke erj'ge, 
holme, or strawe, stipula. 2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.\, 
Casa, Straminex Casx, made of bolme.^ 

tHolmen, a. Obs, [f. Holm 2 + -en 4 ; cf. 
oaken.} Of holm or holly ; made of holly-wood. 

13.. K, Alts. 4945 Her gamement of holmen leues, 
a x6x8 Sylvester Atayden's Blush 641 Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. Ibid, 1782 The Lad here loads ibe 
Asse with Holmen spraj'cs. 

t Holmes. Ohs.. Also 5 holmess, 7 hoUmes. 
[A corruption of Ulmes (Ulm).] A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany ; more fully Holmes fustian. 


I 1474 m Dauney Ane. Scot. Melodies (1S3B), Item, x. elnes 
I of blak holmess fustian to the inimpatis doublats. 1547 
: BooRDE/«rnj^/,/irNim'/,xiv.(i87o)i6i A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vimes is made, that we cal holmes. 1551 
Asciiam Let. Wks. 1865 I, ix. 264 This city is enriched by 
making of ftischian called in England barburuslie holmes 
fuschian. xbz^Kaworth H ouseh. Bks.tyi^xx^ts) 213, 3 jmrds 
of while hollraes, iiij*. 1633 Ibid. 298, 9 yeardes of holmes 
fustian, xij*. 

II [mod. ad. ON. holmganga, 

* going to the holm * (or islet) on which a duel was 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

1847 I. A. Blackwell in Mallet North. Anlig. 288 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
by a^ holtngang. 1865 Kingsley Herew. 1 . iv. 145 Me 
happier the ValkjTS shall hail from the holmgang. 1891 
Rider Haggard Eric xii, 115 The two who shall stand 
against me in holmgang. 

Holm-oak (htf**miouk). [f. Holm^ + Oak.] 
The evergreen oak {Quercus Ilex), a native of 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal iir. xxx. 1159 The Hex .. might be 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difierence 
from the shrub or hedge tree Agrifolium, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1599 Thynne Animadit. 
(187s) 47 The Cerrus, being the tree whiche «e ccmonly call 
lhe‘ holme oke'ias Cooper alsoexpoundeth ihe Hex to be that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 8/1 ^Egeus gave a scarlet sail dyed with the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak. 2837 Loncf. F'ri- 
thioj’s Homestead ip A table of holm-oak. Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib. 1830 tr. Arisiopk. Acham. 29 The sparks . . leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. HolmS.] 

1 . The holly; :=-Holm 2 1. Obs. exc. dial. 

CZ400 Sowione Bab. 61 He rested him vndere an holme 
tre. 1576 Turberv, FiTwmV 89 Holies of holme trees, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer led. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone. .which abounds. .with holm-trees. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders III. 286 'ITiey bad arranged that 
their meeting.. should be at the holm-tree. 

2 . The holm-oak; =Holm2 2. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Iligneus, A branch of 
holme tree. x6o6 Holland 79 In the Hand C^prea;, 

the boughes of a very old holmeiree. .became fresh againe 
at his comming thither. 1803 R, Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Landes, The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made. 


HoId, pa. pple. of Hele t'.'l Ohs. 

Heines, obs. form of Wholeness. 

Holo- (hpk), before a vowel hoi-, combining 
form of Gr.oAo? ‘whole, entire*, occurring in various 
scientific and technical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places; 
sometimes opposed to hemi- or mero-. In Crys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (Holohedral, 
Holosymiietrical), or the full number of normals 
(Holosysteuatio), belonging to its system. 

+ HoTagogne Med. Obs. [Gr. dyoryuj leading], 
sb, a medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holartliri*tic a. [Ar- 
thritic], affected with gout in all the joints. 
]} Holethnos [Gr. tBvos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race ; hence Hole tlinic a. (less 
correctly kolo-eihnic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos. Holetrous (-rtrss) a. Zool. [Gr. ^rpov 
a!)domeu], of or pertaining to the Hohlra, a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854), Holo- 
ba'ptist, one who baptizes by immeraion. Holo- 
Branohiate (-brre*ijki^), -ious (-i^s) adjs. Ich- 
thyol. [Gr. ^payxia gills], ha^nng complete gills or 
branchial apparatus: op^.io hemibranchiate. Holo- 
cepBalous (-se’^bsl a. [Gr. tectpaXrj head], having 
an entire or undivided skull, as the group Holo-, 
cephali of fishes, in wliich the hyomandibnlar bone 
is continuous with the cranium ; so Holoce’pkal, 
a fish belonging to this group. Holoclilainydate 
(•klse’midtft), -chlaiuydio (-klami’dik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr, yKapLis mantle], having the margin of the 
pallium entire, as the suborder Holochlamyda of 
gastropods. HoTocBrone (-krffan) Math. [Gr. 
Xpbvos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described.^ Holo- 
cryptic (-kri’plik) a. [Cryptic], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spec, of a cipher incapable of being mad 
except by those who have the key (Wehst^ 1S04). 
Holocry'stalliue a., wholly crystalline in struc- 
ture ; opp. to hemicrystalline. Holodacty He a. 
Pros., consisting entirely of dactyls cxcejM t e as 
foot, as a hexameter- 11 Hologa*stmla Em ry o., 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum C*^PP* ^ , 

gaslntta); hence Hologa'stmlorii, oi 

tf a hologastrala. HolognatliotiB “• 

Zoa/. [G^yyieot jnw], having the jaw 

as the secUon Holcsn^lha of 

liemUie-aral a. Ctyst., having the foi/ nomher of 
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planes in half the octants ; sometimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral fonns of the isometric system. 
Eololiexa'ffoiial a. Cr}'st,, having the fall number 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerous (-fje'neros'l a, Entom. [Gr. ipavfpo^ 
manifest], vrhollydiscemible; applied afterLatreille 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1S47), Holophytlc (-fi’tik) a. Biol. [Gr. 
(pvTSv plant], wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the natrition of certain Protozoa. |] Holople'ada 
noitce’Wd. [as if mod.L., after apoplexia Apo- 
plexy], general or total paralysis (cf. Hemi- 
plegia). Eolo-ptic n. (see quot.). HolorhPaal n. 
Omith. [Gr. plv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft. Holosericeous 
(-seri'Jios) a. Bot. [L. sericiim silk], wholly covered 
with silky pubescence. Solosiderite (-srderoit) 
[Gr. ciSrjpoTiron : see -ite], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-sai’fonA) a. Zool.j having a completely tubular 
siphon, as the order Holosiphona or Dibranchiata 
of cephalopods. Holosponda'ic a. Pros., consist- 
ing wholly of spondees, as a hexameter. Eolo- 
stean (halp’stfan) [Gr. oarlov bone] entirely 
bony; having a wholly osseous skeleton, as the 
ffoloslei of ganoid fishes ; sb. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Solo'steous a. =» prec, Holo- 
cteric (-steTik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. artpibs solid], 
wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instniment 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Eolote'ssaral, Kolotetra’gonal adjs. Cryst., 
having the fnll number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system. Eolothecal 
(-|)rkal) a. Ornith. [Gr. efiKr) case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envelope entire or undivided. 
Holotrlchous (holp'lrikas) a. Biol. [Gr. Bpi^, 'rpix- 
hair], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body, Holotroclions (h^^lp’tr^kss) a, Biol. [Gr. 
Tpox< 5 s wheel], belonging to the B\\\i\<^xiHolotrocJia 
of Rotifers, which have one entire trochal disk. 
Bol02oic(-zcaik) <1. Biol. [Gr, fwov animal], wholly 
like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to holophytlc. 

1683 Sauion Doron Med. i. 38 •HoUgogues, or Pan- 
chymagogues, ^ 1834 Mayne Expot. Lex.^ Holngcgusy . . 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty; holagogue, 
/4iV., Holnrthriticnt^ of or belonging to Holarthritit ; 
■'holarthrltlc. 1876 Douse Grimm ’' s L. | 7. iz ftofe^ I shall 
N*enturc, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
European people the ^ Holeihnos’ ..whence the adjective 
‘ *Holfithnlc * by correct derivation. xZ^AUunxum 7 June 
733/x Ihe germ from which the Aiyan * holcthnic ' language 
was developed, et 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (,1642) 
These hypocrites were not onely HemcrobapiUts, but 
Horabaptists, and *Holobaptists washing .. almost every 
hourc in the day, if not their whole body, yet some p*arts 
of the body, Soc.Lex ^*HolobraJichiate. 1854 

May.N'E *Holobranchious. i586 AtJietixuni 

12 June 782/2 Callorhynchus . .\s the southern representative 
of the northern * “holoccphalous’ Chimxra. 1884 Q. Jrnt. 
GeoL Soc. XL. 446 ITie ground mass is '•holocrj'staUlne. 
1891 Aihenxum 19 Sept, 391/t He.. describes the principal 
igneous^ rocks in groups under the three heads, A. Holo- 
cr^'stalline, B. Hcmicrj-stalline, .nnd C Highly Classy 
Rocks, 2895 Storv-MasKklyne Crysiallc^. § 235 (Hexa. 
gonal sj’sieml Hoto*systcmatic haplohedral forms; or *hola- 
hcxagonal haplohedra. Ibid, § 337 Holohcxagonal mero- 
symmetry. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl is present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
soon is •holophytlc. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not neccisanly lead to holophytlc nutrition. 2802 Syd. 
S>itTii in Mem. (x <55) I, 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone? W'^hy call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
1B93 E. A. Butler Heuseiwld Ins. ix, 166 The eyes of tne 
xnalcs come completely into contact on the forehead . . Flies 
whose, eyes meet in this way arc said to be ‘*110100110* 
(whole-eyed). 287* Coues Key K. Amer. Eirde (1884; 165 
A bird having the (nasal) bones .. with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork bounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as the fronlo-prcmaxillary suture, 
is termed ^kolorhinal. 2892 Gadow Cutssif. Birds in Proc. 
Zool.Soc.y 5 (EdicnemidTy Cosmopolitan, rloforhinal. No 
baslpicrygoid processes. 2831 Dos Carti, Did. I. p. ?cvii, 
*Jfo!oserifecnst covered .nil over with silky down. xSSr 
Lunnocic Pres. Addr. Brit, Assoc, in Knture No. 6x8. 409 
The whole cl.oss of mcleorites consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubrcc terms •Holosideritcs. 
2870 Rotursros Anim.Ei/e^ •Jlolostcan Ganoids. 2870 
K. d" Q- 4*4 *//c/br//nV..has appeared of late 

s’ears, as the di'tinguishing name of a particular form of 
baromelcr, re<embJing an aneroid. 2875 Kvicnr Dirt. 
Mee/i. S.V., 'Ibc aneroid of Vidi, and the bent lube of 
Bourdon, are ex.-implcs of kolcsieric barometers. 2895 
SroHV-MASKri.VKC Crystaile^r. { 276 Holo-sj*stcmatic 
Iiaplohedral forms; or *holo-lc$seral hemihedra. Ibid. 
f 207 ilolosystcmatic haplohedral forms; *hofotctragonaI 
fiemihedra. 2871 Cour_s Key K. Atner, Birds (i£24) 125 A 
l»3ied or •holotheol tarsus chiefly occurs in the higher 
Otcinet. 2877 Huxley Anat.Jnv. Anim. ii. 104 In the 
•holotrlchous Parasttotcium .. there is a ver%» distinct cor* 
tical lasxr. 28S5 E. R. Laskestx r in F.ucyct. Brit. XIX. 
f6!/2 AllltheCiUatalare^holoroicin their nutrition, though 
some are said to combine with this saprophytic and holo- 
phytlc nutrition. xBSS Uolleston Jacksos XwrVr. 
rroTbe f,r^]-material con«iits. .of living or dead animals 
or plants, and the Brotorooa is then said to be holoroic 


Solol}la.stic (hpIoblse*stik), a. Biol. [f. HoLO- 
+ Gr. ^Aaordr germ, -blast + -ic.J Of an ovum : 
Wholly germinal ; undergoing total segmentation 
- (as in most maromals). Opp. to meroblastie, 

287a Cooes Key N. Anter. Birds (2884) 320 Supposing it 
already fertilked, the w’hole of its contents would develop 
into the body of the embryo- It would therefore be holo- 
bla>tic, 2879 tr. Haeckel s Evol. Man I. 215 -Such animal 
eggs have long been called holoblastic. .by Remak, because 
. in them the cleavage into cells extends to the whole mass. 

So EoToblast, a holoblastic ovnm {Cent. Biel.). 

Solocaust (hp’bk^st), sb. [a. F. holocauslc 
(1 2th c.), ad. late L. holocaitstiim^ a. Gr. oKoHavffTov 
neut. of oKbKavaroi (by-form of dX< 5 «auToj), f. oAo-s 
•whole -f xauffTos, navrus burnt.] 

L A sacrifice wholly consumed by fire ; a whole 
burnt oflering. 

c 2*50 Gen, ^ Ex. 1326 Ysaac was leld ffat auter on, So 
men sulden holocaust don. 2526 Tikdale Mark xii. 33 
A greater thymge then all holocaustes and sacrifises. 2680 
H. More Apocal. Afoc. lor In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts. 2732 Berkeley A/c/y^/xr. 
V. § 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 2847 Grote Greece n. .xxxii. (1862) 
III. 162 A holocaust of the most munificent character. 

2 . transf. and Jig. a. A complete sacrifice or 
offering, b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

^ 2497RP. Alcock Motts Perfect. Ciija, Very true ohedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Cryste. 2648 J. 
Beaomost Psyche xxiv. cxciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. x688 in Land. Gaz. No. 2402/1 We., 
humbly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that true 
Holocaust which all true honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so good, .a Prince. <11711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 477 While 1 thy Holocaust remain. 1868 M. Pat- 
TisoN Academ. Org. v. 139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another respite. 

c. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of persons ; a great slaughter or 
massacre. 

1671 Milton Samson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emuost, That no second knows nor 
third, And layerewhtleaHoiocaust. <xi7xi Ken C/< m/o//jxV 
PoeL Wks. 1721 I. 442 Shou*d gen'ral Flame this World 
consume, .An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Ritchie 
IPand. by Loire 104 Louis VII.. once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a church. 1883 Mrs. Croker 
Pretty Miss Neville III. 124 When Major Percival has 
made a holocaust of your letters. 

Hence Holocaust v. traits.^ to offer as a holo- 
caust. Holocan*stal, HoIocau*stic adjs.^ belong- 
ing to or of the nature of a holocaust. 

ids* Cleveland Poems 53 \Vhere you might have seen 
His conscience bolocausted to his spleen. 2828 Blaclr.o. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggm’ and rivln’ at bolo- 
caustal sheep. 2872 R. B, Vaughan St. Thomas 0/ Aqxdn 
n. 920 The first principles of holocaustic sacrifice. 
Hologfrapb (bf?* 1 ograf), a. and sb. [a. F. holo- 
graphs (also olographe) or ad. JateL, holograph-ttSy 
a. Gr. 6\6ypa<p-oty f. oAo-r whole + -ypaepos written.] 

A. adj. Of a deed, letter, or doenment : Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

J7S3 .liewarPs Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart . .addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky, 
*754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lavj (1809) 298 Holograph deeds 
(wTittcn by the grantcr hlm'^elO arc effectual without wit- 
nesses. 2^7 25/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. viji. 155 
These letters are all holograph of the Duke. ^2898 Daily 
Nr.vs 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make h»s testament in two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will 

B. sb. 1 , A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

26« Cockeram, Holograph, a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands. <12834 LAMnAr/. to Manning (L.), 
I have got your holograpn. 2848 Wharton Law Lex,. 
Holograph, a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
.sclf, which .. is held by ihe Scorch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh i. Poems 2890 
YI. 32 A palimpsest, a prophet's holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered by a monk's. 

2 . In holograph : wholly in the author’s hand- 
writing. 

£28x7 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. 11. 253 Two short codicifs in lus 
oivn holograph. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt,<ap iv. 650 
Bequeathed.. by testament In holograph. 

Hence Holocrra'phic, HologTa'pMcnl adjs. <= A; 
Holo'^aphy, \vriting wholly by one’s own hand. 

x6s6 . Blount Gtosso^r.. Holcgraphical. wholly written 
with his own hand, from whom it issent. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cycl.^v. Halographum. Ihe Romans diii not approve of 
holographic testaments. xSox-za Bentilam Ration. Judic. 
./;z'A/,(i827)lL459AutogTaphy or holography. s8ps Colnm- 
ri^Ohio) Disp. I July i Heirs under the holographic will. 

Hololiedral. (hplohrdral, -he’dral), a. Csyst. 
ff.HoLO--^ Gr,« 5 /)o scat, base -h-AL.] Ofacr^’sLnl : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 

>837 Dana Min. L <1844) 38 The holohcdral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately conridcred. 2855 W. A. 
Miller Chem. 103 Hemihedral forms .. may ^bc derived 
from a holohcdraT form, as the tetrahedron Is from the 
octahedron. 

So Holohe’drism, the condition or quality of 
being liolohcdral, crystalliz.ition in holohcdral 
forms. EoIolie’dro& [cf. P\ kol(ddrc\. a holo- 
hcdral crystal or form. (In mod. Hlcls.) 

1 ! £[oIo&ietal}Ola (hfslrmAa:’lxTla), sb. pi. Bn- 


torn. [mod.L., neut. pi. (sc. insecla)^ f. Gr. oXck 
HoLO- + pcTa/ 3 dXor changeable,] The insects Avhicb 
undergo complete metamorpiosis. (More usually 
called simply Mctabola.) Hence Holometabo’lic, 

Holometa*?)oloTismi^>.,undergoingcompletcmela- 

niorpbosis. Holometa'^lism, Kolometaboly, 
complete metamorphosis. 

2870 Rolleston Anim, Life Introd. 113 A period of 
quiescence as * pupa ' . . gives the Holometaliolous oidcrs cf 
Insects an advantage as regards their distribution over tht 
colder regions. 2875 Blake Zool, 2S1 In the 3rd or bolo- 
metabolic sub-class, the insect passes through 3 stages. 

SolometeiT (ht?l^*mftoj). [f. Holo- -f - meter. 
CfT F. holomltre (1690 Furetiere), ad. mod.L hok- 
melriitn, f. Gr. 0X0- Hold- + measure.] A 

mathematical instrument for making all kinds of 
measurements ; a pantometer. 

2696 PiiiLLiPS (ed. 5I, Holometer. a Mathematical Instru- 
ment for the easie measuring of any thing whatever, in- 
vented by Abel Tull. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v^ The 
bolometer is the same with what is otherwise denominated 
pantometer. 1830 Meclu Mag. XIV. 4a To determine how 
far the holometer be entitled to supersede the sector in 
point of expense, accuracy or expedition. 

Holomorpllic (hplump-jfik), a. [f. noLo- + 
Gr. pop<p-Tt shape, form + -JC.] 

1 . Ciyst. The same as HoLOHEnRXL or Hoio- 
SYMMETRioAL, csp. as distinguished from Hemi- 
XIOBPHIC. 


2 . Math. Said of a function which is monogenic, 
uniform, and continuous. ; 

2880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. Index 886 Holomorphic 
functions. 2^3 Forsyth Theory of Puuctiotts When 
a function is called holomorphic without any limitation, the 
usual implication is that the character is preserved over the 
whole of the plane which is not at infinity. 

So HoTomorphy, ‘ the character of being bolo* 
morphic' {Cent. Diet.). 

Holopliote (hp'lofi?>itV [f. Holo- + Gr. 
tpo)T- 6 s light. (The adj. holophotal was first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a lamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective or 


refractive media or both. 

• 2859 T. Stevenson Lightho, Illtnuinaiion 35 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Holophole. 2862 Rep. juries Inieniat. E.xhib .MiLeSAll 
raj's coming from the back of the fl.amc arc directed through 
the bolophote, 1882 Aihenxum No. 2828. ax Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald, the late Solicitor-General for Scoibnd, 
has constructed an ‘electric bolophote course indicator . 
288^ Globe 8 Julj', It is the Holophote that reflects the red* 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. ; 

So Holophotal a., of the nature of or belonging 
to a holophote ; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Hence Holopho*tally mft/. Holo- 
photo ineter,an apparatus for measuring thewhole 
light emitted from a source. 

. 2850 T. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. Sec. Axis IV. 5 Such 
a light 1 have called the ‘ holophotal or light of mxximuni 
intensity. 2852 Rep, yttries Gt. Exhib. 531 An a**“S'* 
ment of apparatus has been .suggested by Mr. Inomas 
Stevenson .. He has .. termed it a holophotal system- tcji 
R. L. Stevenson in 7'rans, Scott, Soc. Arts VIIL 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermit^* 
light. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. r) * 1 *.*?* 

E ower of a reflector is much increased by what is termed tne 
olophotal arrangement, where an annular lens pUcca 
in front of the frame, while all the back rays of hgh'i 
which are otherwise lost, arc thrown back into the lUrne 
by a hemispherical mirror. 2888 Tunes (weekly etU 
IX May 7/^2 The holophotomeier. .isa marvellous imP****^^®^ 
of great ingenuity', for measuring, by a careful aojuitmen 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round, 

Holophrasis (hc?V*frasis). Bhilol. [f Hoio- 
+ Gr. fppacii speech, Phrase.] The expression 01 
u whole phrase or combination of ideas by one word. 

2869 Farrar Earn. Speech iv. (X873) 230 Holephrout,^ 
the reduction of whole sentences into words. 

Holophraslric (hplofra’slik), rhuol> 

Holo- Gr. sppaariK'‘6s^ {. <ppa^uv to indicate, tc > 
express. Cf. F. hoJophrastique ^ (Uttre).] Of tne 
nature of holophrasis ; expressing a whole pars* 
or combination of ideas by a single word. 

i85o Farrar On>. Lan^. vUi, 274 Many ancient lansw? 
arc holophrastic. 2862 D. Wilson Preh. Man J. l u * 

their peculiar holophrastic power ofinflcctmg complex vo 

sentences. i^sAthcnxum No. 1960.6:8/1 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 Whitney Life Lang, x. ^ 
The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time. 

Holorie ; see under Holouii. ... 

Holostomatons (hplc|Stp*mat3s),/r. ^ ' 

HoLO-+Gr. ffTujsay ffTOfsar- mouth 4- -OIJ8.] ^ 
ing the mouth entire; as the division 
of gastropod molluscs, having shells of "‘'1'^,’ . 

month is not notched or prolonged into a s'P|l Z 
or the group IMoUomi of ccl-lifce (islics, " ' 
have all tiic bones of the motith fully , Pr ,V, 
287* Nicholson Palxent. 344 The shelB la "b*’- -jg 
mouth lias thi< form arc termed * boloAlom.oiout . . 

Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 107 'lliese ****'^ ',. * -^4 
of aperture arc known re<pcctively as * bolo<tomaio 
*siphom«tomatousl _ 

So Holoartomate (helfstiTm/^), Kolo‘»tom 



HOLOSYMMETBY. 


HOLY, 


=: prec. Holostome (h/7'l<7stijum)j one of the 
Jiolostomata or of the Holosiomi (see above). 

1B64 Webster, llotosiome^ti univalve mollusl: having the 
aperture of the shell entire, of without a terminating canal. 
Datt4U x88s Kincslev Statui. Nat, Nisi. I. 338 We will 
first consider the holostomate (entire mouthed) forms. 

Holosymmetry (hpb|si‘metri). Ciyst, [f. 
Holo- + Symmetry.] Same as Holohedrism ; 
opp. to merosymmeity. So Bolosymme'triCf 
Holosymme^trical adjs. = Holohedral. 

189s Storv-Maskelyne Crysiallogr. § .137 A holo-sym- 
metrical form in any system will be the term applied to a 
form in which all the faces required to complete the sym- 
metry of the system are present, and are physically as well as 
geometrically similar. Ibid. § 140 Holo-symmetry, where 
a form is at once holo-systematic and diplohedral. Ibid. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 

Holosystematic (h^jlosistemse’tik), a. Cryst, 
[f. Holo- + Systematic.] Having the full number 
of normals required by the complete symmetry of 
its system. Opp. to ineyosysteviatic. 

x8^8 Gurney Crysiallogr. 54 A holosystematic form is 
one in which alkthe normals required by the Law of Sym- 
metry are present. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crysiallogr, 
§W 

Holotlltinail (h/7b))iu3*rian), a, and sb. Zool, 
[f. mod.L. generic name Holothiiria^ f. holoihnria 
(Pliny), a. neuter pi. of Gr. bXoQovpioVf a kind of 
zoophyte.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus HolotJniria 
or division Hclothurioidea of Echinoderms : see B. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comfi.Auat. 226 Organs, .formed 
on the Holothurian type. i885 Atkenxum 21 Aug. 242/1 
For two years a holothurian industry was maintained on 
the coast of Florida, but the export to China was not, 
apparently, ver>' profitable. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which Holothuria is the typical 
genus ; they have an elongated form, a tough 
leathery integument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or trepang. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Noloikuriatts. 1872 NtcHOL- 
so^i Palseont. 13s The last order .. is that of the Holothu- 
rians or * Sea-cucumbers 1893 Nation (N.V.) 13 July 34/1 
As soon as collected, the holothurians are boiled for a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked, 
iio Holothtire (hp'bJ)iuoi),a holothurian (Webster 
1864). HolothiiTld, Holotlitt*riold,<z<(^x, belong- 
ing to the Jiolothurida or Holothurioidea among 
Echinoderms, holothurian ; sbs. a holothurian. 

X859 Agassiz Ess , Classif, 162 It was not until the present 
period, that the highest Echinoderms, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prominent position in their class. X877 Huxley 
Auat, Inv, Anim, ix. 5^2 The tentacula are developed 
around the mouth, the ciliated bands disappear, and the 
Holothurid Echlnoderm is complete. x^7 Aihenstun 
5 Feb. 104 >2. Wo naturalist doubts that the echinids, asterids, 
and holothurtds have sprung from a common primitive 
form. 

Ho1ou(5 '), -ough, -ow, -0W3, obs. ff. Hollow. 
+ Holour. Obs. Forms : 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 
4 holyer, houlloure, 4-5 houlour(e, holour(e, 
3 -or, hullour, -owre, -nr, -ar, hulour. [a. OF. 
holier^ holer, huler (later also houlleur'), var. of 
horier, hourier, hnrier, ad OHG. huorari, huareri 
(MHCt. huorer, Ger. hurer), whorer, fornicator. 
The first r became I in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in peregrinus, pelegritiy Pilgrim.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger; a debauchee, ribald. 

c 1230 (lali Rfeid. 31 [He] tukeS he to bismere as huler 
his hore. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 265efalle luj^er holers were 
y serued so, Me schulde fynde he les such spouse bruche 
do. X340 Ayenb. 51 panne he becomh ribaud holyer and 
hyef. 0x3756*17. Leg. Saints, Lucy pe presydent gert 
hyme bryng Sere houlouris. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery holour [v.r. hullur] wol hire 
haue. —Pars. T. F 783 Thise olde dotardes holours [v.rr. 
holors, houlours, hulours]. c 1440 Pronip, Parv. 25^/2 
Hullowre, idem quod Horel, e 1460 Towueley Myst. xxiv. 
373 Thise dysars and this hullars, Thise cokkers and thise 
bollars. And alle purscuttars. 

Hence tHoloury ijiolorid), fornication. 

13 .. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxv. 391 pe 
is dept Holorie. . 

lIolp(e, holpen, obs. or arch, pa. t. and pples. 
of Help v. Holrysche : see Holl a. Hol- 
scipe : see Wholeship. 

4 Ho'lsom. Naiit. Obs. (See quot.) 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 164/r llo^vlsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and labouring much. Hence 1706 
Phillips (ed, Kersey), Holsom. in Chambers Cycl. 

1857 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 

]Sol8om(e, obs. form of Wholesome. 

4 Holste. An old name of some bird. 

14.. Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 762/25 Nec ialcndiola, 
a holste. 

Holstci? (lmo*lst 3 .i). Also 7 hulster, 8 houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Hexham) in same sense: cf. also Icel. /;«/x/r case, 
sheath, S\v. holster. Da. hylster sheath, holster, 
Goth. //x/AV/r veil ; also OE.to/x/xr hiding-place, 
concealment ; all from ablaut stem hel~, kul~ to 
cover. The Ger. holfler, hulfler holster, MHG. 
hnlfter quiver, OHG./////(x/)y 5 ' covering, appear to 
be from a dilTerent root. The history of mod. 
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Eng. and Du. holster^ before 17th c., does not ap- 
pear.] 

1 . A leather case for a pistol fiiced to the 
pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn oni the belt. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 391 In th* Holsters^ at his Saddle- 
bow Two aged Pistols be did stow. X677 Land. Gaz. No. 
1x63 (4 His furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Hdsters answerable, and Horse 
Pistols. X7XI ibid. No. 4897/3 A. .Pad-Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsters. x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxxiv, The arrival of a 
stranger , . and a servant In black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsters. 1847 
James y, Marston Halt xi, 1 felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as holster-capy -case, -pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster ; holater-pipe, ‘ that part of a holster 
which projects downward and receives the barrel 
of the pistol ’ {Cent, Dict^, 

1688 Land, Gaz. No. A blew Velvet Saddle with 

Silver Twist, and new *Holstcr-Caps of the .same. x^6 
Hist. Rec. y'd Light Dragoons 39 The holster Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge i, A pair of pistols in a *holster'Case. 1689 
Land. Gaz, No. 2509/4 A black Mare.. with a *Holster 
Gall. 1679 Lauderdale Papers Camden) HI. xciv. 162 
The Troop of Horse, .all of yo» had *hu[sterpistoIls. x8s8 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v.' H. 1. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a holslcr-pistol of superior excellence. 

Hence HoTstered a,, bearing holstere. 
x8x2 Bvron Ch, Har. 1. li, The bolster’d steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. 

Holt^ (b<?«U). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, d Sc. 
hout, 6-7 hoult. [OE. holt = OFris., O.S. holt, 
MDu. ,Du. hout wood (as material) ; OHG., MHG., 
Ger. holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copse, now 
in Icel. ^a rough stony hill or ridge’ r—O Peut. 
♦//////j-:—pre-Teut. cf. OSlav. beam, 

rafter, stump, timber, Gr. ^Xd 3 or twig, Oir. caill, 
coin (-// from -/</) wood.] 

'I* 1 , Wood, timber. (OE. only, and doubtful.) 
<2900 Cynewulf yuliana 577 in Exeter Bk., He Isemen 
fast biwyrean het wundor-crasue wi^es womum and wudu- 
beamum holte bi[h}Ia-nan. 

2 . A wood ; a copse. Now and (Occurs 
in many place-names and derived surnames.) 

Beo’jjul/ (Z.) 2598 Hy on holt bu^on. <mooo .<Elfric 
Gram. tx. (Z.) 59 Nemus, holt. <7x205 Lay. 20124 }>enne 
he cumeS of holte, <7x345 Orpheo 207 Now wol y be, And 
wonne there in holtys nore. CX374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 
30a -3511 These holies and these hayes That ban in wynter 
dedben and dreye. a 1450 Le Morte Arlh. 3020 A chapelle 
he lette make By-twene two hye holtys nore. 15x3 
Douglas FEneis vii. Prol. 66 Woddts, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewls blout. Stud strypyt of thair weyd tn every hout, x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso 111. vi. 7 As the winde in houUs and 
shady greaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaucs. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 222 In the fresher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults. and In hedge rows. X695 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scorr WiUi Huntsman xxii, The timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill. ^ 1864 Tennyson 
En.Ard. 676 Narrow breadth to left and right Of wither’d 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Holt, a wood, 
b. A plantation, esp. .of osiers, local. 
x6xi CoTCR., lslaye,.,u. hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 1795 Trans. Soc. ArisXlll. 142 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. JIartin Circle Mech. Arts, Basket^maktug 67 In 
the fens, many holts (as they arc piovincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised. <11825 Forbv Voc. L. 
Anglia, Holt, a small grove or plantation. We have goose- 
berry-holts, cherrj’-holts, nut-holts, osier-holts, &c. 

3 , A wooded hill. 

[This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
‘ holtis hie ’ in ME, poems ; but cf. Icel. holt rough hill.) 

1567 Turderv. Songs 4 Sontt. IT,), Yee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest hoIte.s of all. 1757 Dyer Fleece 11. 382 
Whose rustic muse O’er heath and craggy holt her wing 
display’d. 1825 Brockett, Holt, a peaked hill covered 
with wood. x£^8 Lytton Harold vii. it. Let his feet., 
climb the green holts of England. 

4 4 . (See quoL) Obs. 

x6xx CoTCR., a Hoult, or little Isle cut out of the 

land of purpose to be ouerflowed eueric lyde by the .sea ; , 
that of the froth thereof- salt may be made. 

6 . Comb.y as holt side’, +holt-fel8ter, i. e. holt- ■ 
feller, a woodcutter ; 4 bolt-wood, a wood. ' 

<i xooo Phccnix 171 in Exeter Bk., Dear he heanne beam 
on holt-wuda wunaS. 13., Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 742 Hi;e 
hillez on vche a halue, & holi wodezvnder, rx4oo Destr, 
i35oThe‘Troiens..Fleddon in fere.. ouer hilles and : 
hethes into holte woddes. <rx678 Marvell Appletoti Ho. 
538 But most the hewel's wonders are. Who ncre has the 
holtfeister’s care. 

Bolt [An unexplained phonetic variant of 
Hold sby, which is still so pronounced in the mid- : 
land (and some southern) counties.] 

1 . Hold, grasp, grip; support, sustenance, dial, 
c 1375 in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems 241 Alas ! helle^ me hath in 
holt in ruyde ; Jc dcuel in pine for worldes pride, c 14x0 
LovEi?<j«ax'r«/. <l//rr. lix.(GibbsMS.) lf.114 J>e. .sirengesie 
holt and comforle hat hay myghten haue. 16x9 R. Harris 
DmnkardsCup-s^XtX. would bee not leaue his holte. iB8r 
LeicesUrGloss. s.v.. When they’n wanst took holt. Mod. 
midi. dial. Ketch ’olt on *im ! 

42. A stronghold ; = Hold 10. Obs, 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel, in Holinshed II, ix/i 
Building a holt or castell vpon a cerieine rockie .hill. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxi.xxx.'j^x Our ancestors inhabited 
those small holts [castetEs], ibid, XL. .xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destroied their holts. 


3 . A place of refuge or abode; a lurking-place; 
an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
Hold sb.^ 9. 

- X590 Sir T. Cockaine 7 'real. Hunt. Dijb, An Otter 
..before he come to the holt where he lyelh. x’jtA Pen- 
nant Zool. (tSi2* 1. 120 [The otter] forms before it reaches 
the top several holts, or lodges. 1885 Badm. Libr., Hunt, 
^'"g 314 An old otter going for a strong holt. X890 O. 
Crawfurd Round Calend, in Portugal 24 The others., 
frighten the trout from their ‘ holts ’ behind stones. 

Holus-bolus (hou’liJs bou-liJs), adv. [Of dial, 
origin : app. a mock-latinization of ‘ whole bolus 
or of an assumed Greek oKos ^cbKos whole lump ’.] 
All at a gulp ; all in a himp ; all afonce. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Holus-bolus, all at once. Line. 1857 
Hughes Tom Broxvn 1, i, As we .say in the Vale, holus- 
bolus just as it comes, x^ Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was rolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway holusbolus. xB68 W. Collins Moonst. (1889) 
120 She.. making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. 1802 J. Morluy 
Speech in Pall Mall G, 22 Aug. 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolu.s. xiyj Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply decided that the Bill must go 
through holus bolus. 

Hoivir, obs. form of Hulver, holly. 

Holw(e, obs. forms of Hollow. 
tHolwort, Herb. Obs. The name of a plant : 
cf. Hollowwort, Hulwort. 

CX350 bled. MS. 1204 in Archxol. XXX. 386 V« lef is 
most like an hoi worte plante. 

Holy (li^u'li), a. {shi) Forms : a. i bdlis, hdleg, 

2- 3 hali^ {def, bal3e, Orm. hallghe), 2-4 (6 6<r.) 
haU (3 ali), 4 (5- Sc^) haly, 5 haily, 5-6 
balye, 6-7 halie). 3-4heli,hely. 7. 2-5 holi, 

3- boly, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-.6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
[OE. hdligy -eg (in inflexion contracted to hdlg~), 
also Northumb. hxlig (whence northern ME. hely), 
OFris. hilech, OS. helag, -^r^(MDu. heilech,-cgh-, 
Du. heilig\, OHG. /;«V<7^(MHG. hcilec, Ger. hei~ 
lig), ON. heilagr (Sw. helig. Da, hellig) :-OTeut. 
type *hailag-oz, the sense of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas by iveihs (but hailag, app. 
‘consecrated, dedicated’, is read on a Runic in- 
scription generally held to be Gothic). A deriv. 
of the adj. *hailo-, OE. hdly free from injury, whole, 
hale, or of the deriv. sb. *hailoz-y *hailiz-, in OHG. 
hell, ON. heill healtli, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice : see -y. 

'I'he sense-development frorn/mx7<?- is not clear, because the 
primitive pre-Christian meaning is uncertain, although it Is 
with some probability assumed to have boen^ ' inviolate, 
inviolable, that must be preserved udtoh or Intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity ', a sense preserved in 
ON. ; hence the adj. would naturally be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially pertaining to them ; and, with 
the introduction of Christianity, it would he a ready word 
to render L. sanctus, saccr. But it might also start from 
hail- in the sense ‘health, good luck, well-being’, or be con- 
nected with the sense ‘good omen, auspice, augury ’, as if 
‘ of good augury ’ : cf. OHG. heilisdn, OE. hdlsiau, to 
Hai.se, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The .sense arrangement 
here is therefore merely provisional; we cannot in OE. get 
behind (Christian senses in which holy is equated with L. 
sanctus, sacer.] 


1 . Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use 
or observance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 b.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 23 iElc wapned . . byS drihtne 
haPu? genemned. cioso Byrktferlh's ilandboc \\\ Anglia 
VIIL 310 He ys halig sunna dag. cxiys Lamb. Horn. 87 
Framhaa halie hesterdei, 13.. Cwwr iI/.x7288-)-83pelhrid 
day after.. Hald we hely pasche day. 1382 Wvclif Matt. 
vii. 6 Nyl^e^eue holy thing lohoundis, X526T1NDALE Hch. 
ix. 2 The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wholy, 1549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tit. 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any thinge that god 
bathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an other. 1550 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Gtnsse X84 Helicon the holy Hill of the Musis. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call Thermusis, 16x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage {16x4' 542 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
x6sx Hobbes Lesdath. iv. xlv. 360 The word Holy..\n\. 
plies a new Relation by .Appropriation to God. 17x3 
Addison Cato 1. ii, The pale^ uembling Vest.nl When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. 1836 O. W, Holmes 
Poetry iir. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 

2 . As applied to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been : Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement ; hence. Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence; and thns, 
in Christian use, Free from .all contamination of sm 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and 

lied, possessln.t» the infinite moral perfection "hica 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. L . 

Its earlier application to heathen j? p-^*n 

t,»f nnn nnt m OE * in later use (see b) it renders i-itin 


but app. not in OE, ; Jn later use (see I 
sanctus, sacer, so applied. »r ; 

c8as Vesp: Psalfer xcviii[i }.^^9 ,i.v ‘L-haM 
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— Acis iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to bft maad by the 
name of thin hooly sone Jhesu. — iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God almijty. 1533 J. Hevwood /'an/. ^ 
FrerCy The holy TWnyte Preserve all that nowe here be. 
i6n Bible Ps. xxii. 3 But thou art holy, O thou that 
inhabite.st the praises of Israel. 17^9 W. Gilpin Sepu. I. 
xxi. (R.), The holy sufferer bowing liis head, and crying, It 
is fini.shed, gave up the ghost. 182^ Hebeu Hymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee [etc.l 1857 
Bonar Hymn, Holy Father ! hear my cry ; Holy Saviour J 
bend Thine ear ; Holy Spirit ! come T'hou nigh. 

b. 1606 ShAks. Anf. C/. iv. viii. 20 Like holy Phoebus 
Carre. 1608 — Prr. iii. iv. 7 Deliver’d, by the holy gock. 
1850 Buckley Smart’s Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

3 . Hence, a. Of persons:- Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so le- 
garded) : e.g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

cgSo Lindisf. Gosp, Mark viii. 38 [He] cymeS on wuldre 
fadores his im& englum halp^um, cjooo iCtFRic Saints’ 
Lives (1890) II. 142 Nu cw£e 5 se hal;^a Beda. cxzoti Trin, 
Coll. Horn. 141 pat hoUe maiden, ure helendes inoder. 1340 
Ayonb. 74 Vor al cure poleden be holy martires.' f 13^ 
Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. IJ. 229 pe pope wole be clepid 
‘moost hooly fadirh C1425 Hnmpote's Psalter Melr. Pref. 
21 A worthy holy man cald Rychard Hampole. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, I. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one loane de Puzel 
ioyn’d, A holy Prophetesse, new risen^ vp. 1626 T. H. 
Caussin's Holy Crt, 483 The holly Bishops .. began to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage, 1697 Dryden 
Geor^. in 737 The Victim Ox. .by the holy Butcher, if he 
fell, Th’ inspected Entrails cou’d no Fate.s foreiel. 1781 
Gibbon Decl.^- F. III. 61 On the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands, an 
humble cell. 1885 Mrs. Macquoid Louisa HI. vii. 115 Ah, 
may the Holy Virgin keep her from all evil ! 

b. Of things : Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons ; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine quality or character. 

ctooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He bine ^hyrS of his 
bam hal^an heofone. c zooo Be Domes Dxgeu. Halige 
dreamascIanresiJefiie. £1175 Lamb, Horn. 119 Vredrihines 
halie passiun. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 143 Mali boc nemmeS 
bes woreld sje. C12S0 Gen. <5- Ex. 51 Dat heli luue, Sat 
wise wil. CX315 Shoreham 53 Thour3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. C1400 Maundev. (1839' xd. 139 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Eeleeve. 1521 Fisher 
Wks, (18761 313 This hooly gospel Eracyou^ly offereth vnto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1534 Elyot Doctrinal Princes 

2 Any booke, holy scnplure excepted, a 1700 Dryden tr. 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, Our 
hearts with heavenly love inspire, i860 Ray Palmer 
Hymn, * yesiis, Thou joy 0/ loving hearts * v, Shed o'er the 
world Thy holy light I 

c. More geneially; Of high and reverend excel- 
lence ; formerly said of things highly esteemed for 
their qualities or ‘ virtues *. 

1599 H. Botte-s Dyets drie Dinner TW], Many do much 
extol! Sage, calling it an^ holy Hearbe, averring that it 
preventetn ali aborcument in women. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, 37 Paint their faces, and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. i86z Burton Bh, 
Hunter (1863) 399 There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4 . Conformed to the will of God, entirely devoted 
to God: in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religious observances ; now 
usually : Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly ; sinless, a. Of persons. 

£•897 K. /Elfreo Gregory's Past, xviii. 134 He wilniaS 
o$t hie mon hasbbe for oa betstan and 3 a ha];5e.<tan, ^'pSo, 
Lindis/.Gosf>, JIarkvi.20 Herodes. .wiste hinc wer .soStsest 
& halij. c 1200 Ormin 5394 Rihht jcdi^nessess seoffne, bait 
hall^he weress foll3henn. az^oo Cursor M. 10618 par was 
na mai of nan oxspring Halier, noker aid na ying. 138a 
Wyclif Tit. i. 8 Sobrc, iitst, hooly, contynent. 1426 
Audelay Poems 15 Thro3 the prayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 1508 Dunbar Tua, 
Mnriii Wemen 472 jh, am I haldin .a haly wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1391 Shaks. Tido Gent. iv. i'i. 41 Holy, faire, 
•and -wise is she. 2842 Arnold Serm. Ckr. Life (1849) 20 
For a 'moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xvi. 436 A just man fulfils 
the.lawi and gives to every man his due; a holy man is 
Specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

'cx2oo Ibices 4- I'lrtues 13 And se^ 3 en mid halite wordes 
me wissede. nzzz$Aucr. R. 142 Heo owun to beon of so 
hull Hue. CX320 Cast.Lo7'eZi^ pc middel bayle..Bi-tokneb 
hire holy chastite. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (t888 ) 10 For the 
werke of the haly chariie. 1548^ iMar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ 
nnd Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desjTes ..do procede. x6oo Shaks. A. K. L. nr. v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 1781 Cowter Truth 281 
A demeanour holy and unspecked. 1813 Hurn Hymn, 

‘ There is a river deep and broad' iv, With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

6 . In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance : an alliance formed in 1815, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russi.a, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the professed object of uniting their respective 
covernmenLs in a Christian brotherhood, t Holy bone [tr. 
L. ossacrumx cf, Ger. : the Sacrum. Holy 

brotherhood llr. Sp. Santa Hermandad\\ =Hcrmandad. 
Holy doors : in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen 
which separates thealtarnnd sanctuary from the main body of 
the church, t Holy oak ran oak m.irkinga parish bouMdarj*, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the Gospel 
for the day in the ‘beating of the bounds* during the 
Rogation days ; called also gospel-ottk, gos/eldree. Holy 
One ; a holy person : used as a title of God or Christ ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed : theseed 
of some .species of r/rm/f/a, also called wormseed. Also 


Holy Church (sense 7), H, City (af), H. Family (3), H. 
Father (6 d), //. Grail. H, Inquisition, H, League, 
H. Office, H. Oil, H. Order, H. Passion, H. Rood, H. 
Saturday, H. See. H, Sepulchre, H. Spirit, H. Synod, 

H. Table, H. Thursday, H, War; see these words. See 
also main words below. 

1823 T, Moore {jtstle) Fables of the *Holy Alliance. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, ii. 1 . 207 Appreben.sions..re.sembling 
those which, in our age, induced the Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal troubles uf Naples and Spain. 2615 
Crooke Body of Men 899 Ovt of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the*Holy*bonedoeyssue sixe coniuga* 
tions of Nerues. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg, 574 
The iracture of the Holy^bone. 1742 Jarvis QuLw xxii. 
(1897) 101 The fugitives would give notice of the fact to the 
*Holy Brotherhood, who . . would Killy out in quest of the 
delinquents. 1893 Stanley Wcvman Minister 0/ France 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Brotherhood ? 1772 
J. G. King Greek Ck, 26 The *ho!y,n>yal, or beaiitilul doors. 
1849 Bfresf. Hope in Ecclesiologist IX. 10 The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors traceried in the head. 1648 Herrick Hesper.^ To 
Anthea, Dearest, bury me Under that *holy-oke, or gospel- 
tree. 1535 Coverdalb fer. U. 5 Of the Lorde of hoo.ste.s, of 
the “holyonc of Israel. — Mark x. 24, I knowe that thou 
art euen y -' holy one of God. 1560 Bible (Genev.) I's, xvi. 
10 Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption. 
1667 Milton /*,/.. XU. 248 Hevouchsafcs..The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell, i860 T*. H. Gjjj. Gold, Chain Praise 
IV. ii, Holy One, who sin abhorrest.. Holy One, our sin who 
borest . . Holy One, who take^t sorrow When we touch the 
thing abhorred ! 1597 Gerahde Herbal It. ccccxxxv. 942 
The seede is called cuery where Semen sanctum, ‘•Holie 
seede..in English, Wormseed. 

b. In names of plants : holy grass, a grass of 
geniis Hierochloi, esp. A’orlhern //. g., U. borca- 
iis (quot. 1842); also, TartAy = hoty/my, holy 
hay, Sainfoin ; applied both to Onobrychis sativa 
and Medicago saliva-, see Lucerne, Sainfoin; 
t holy hemp, ‘ an old name for Galcopsis Lada- 
nnm ' (Miller) ; holy herb [transl. Gr. tepo- 
/Sordi/i)], a name in the Herbals for Vervain ; 
fholy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
{£upaloriiim cannabinum ') ; holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia Azedarach, also called Pride of India ; 

holy wood, aname of the West Indian Guaiacum 
sauctnm. See also Holt Ghost, holy Thistle. 

1778 En^. Gaceiteer {td. 2) s.v, Cambridgeshire, 'The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and *holy*grass, from its having been first 
brought into Europe from Palestine. 2842 C. w. Johnson 
Farmer’s Eucycl. 636 Holy-Grass, Nonhern {Hierochloe 
borealis). .This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. zZjz Syme Eug,^ Bot. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Holy Grass . . This grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary on accountof its sweetiies.s, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days. ax66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 11 . XI3 Saint-foin, or •Holy-hay. 1669 Worlidce 
Syst. Agric. (i68ii 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of cxpence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
a-s we find in the Clover-grass or great Trefoyl, St. Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, See. 2884 Miller 
PlanLn., Holy Hay, Aledicago sativa, 1567 Maplet Gr, 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
*Holy Herbe. x688 R. Holme A rmoury n. 214/2 Vervain 
of some called Holy Herb, c 2485 MS, Bodl, 536 in Sax. 
Leechd. III. Gloss. 332 *HoH roppe. 2397 Gcrarpe Herbal 
App., Holy rope is wild Hemp. xB66 Treas, Bot, 731/1 
yi/le/m] Azedarach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
FaLe Sycamore, *Holy-trcc, 271a Xx.Pomet's Hist. Dru^s 

I . 65 *Holy-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies. 

B. absol, or as sb, 

1 , That which is holy ; a holy thing. 

£■930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas sella halig 
hundum. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. ActS45 a. That it 
was not lawful! to gyue to dogges the holy. 1613 Purchas 
Pit^mage (1614) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 2678 CuDwowTii Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 292 The only 
Inventor of the Natural Holy. 1832 Carlyle Res. i, v, 
Clothes, a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man. 
+ 2 . A holy place, sanclnary. Obs. (exc. as in 5.) 
2382 WycLiF Ps. lxii[i). 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

+ 3 . A holy person, a saint : — Hallow jA Obs, 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
suffre thine holy, to see corrupcion. 262a T, Stoughton 
Chr. Sacrif. ix. 114 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Mr. S. Soame, 
Canonized here, Among which holies, be thou ever known. 

//. Sacred rites, de'oiions. Obs, 

2623 Purchas I 1614) 279 In their holies they 
most u-'C the Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. Ibid. 542 ’JTieir Temples .. to which they 
resort to say and doe their Holies. 

5 . Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, 
qddesh haqqbddshtm, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘ most holy place but literally reproduced in LXX 
and Vulgate ayiov rwv ay/cuR, sanctwn sancto^ 
r^tm, whence in Wyclif, etc.J a. The ‘most holy 
place *, the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the outer chamber or * holy place *. b. tratisf. 
The inner part of any temple; the sanctuary or 
bema of a Christian church, esp. in the Greek 
Church; a small rece.ss containing a cross at the 
cast end of a Nestorian church, c. Jig, A place 
of special sacredne.^s, an innermost shrine. 

[2382 ^yvcLIF Exod, xxvi. 34 The parti of the tabernacle 
0*1*^ of halowes. c 2400 Maundkv. (1830) viii. 

8$ 1 nis Place the Icwcs callen Sancta Sanctorum ; tnat is 
to seyc, holy of halewcs,] 2642 Milton Ch. Govt, i. v, The 


UTie. of Christ in some one^ particular, as ot cnterjnr 
yearly into the holy of holies .. rested upon the bi^h 
priest only. 2725 J- Henley tr. Montfaucon*s Antto 
Italy led. 2) 56 A Priest open’d the Doors of the 
Sanctuaiy, which the Greek call the Holy of Holies. lyS 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Stonehenge, *1 he space within it 
has been called the adytum, or the Holy of Holies. 1875 
OuiDA Winter City y\. 155 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Holy-of-Holies of culture and of criticism. 

6. sup. JJoliist, used absol, a. As a title of God 
or Christ, 

a z-^oo Cursor Quen he hat haliest es cumetu t866 

J. H. Newman Hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
b. = Holy of holies : see 5. 
x6i2 Bible Heb. x. 19 Hauing therefore .. boldnesse to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 

C. Comb, a. adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-crttel, -frond, •wise, b. parasynthelic, as 
holy-minded, -tempered^ -ihoughled adjs.; hence 
holy-mindednessj etc. c. fholy -maker, sanctifier; 
f holy-making, sanctification. 

160X Shaks. All’s Well iv. ii. 32 Be not so *holy cruell : 
Loue is holie. 0x546 Joyr in Gardiner Declar. Art. 
(1546) 14 b, The only nghtwysnes, wi^dome, *holy maker., 
and .satisfaction sufficient for al that beleue in hym. 1535 
Coverdalb 2 Esdras viii 39, 1 wil remembre also the pil- 
gramege, the *hoIymakynge and the rewarde, 1801 IV, 
Taylor in Monthly Alag. XL 43 Religion, or •hol> minded- 
ness, may, with oovious advantage, be substituted, ifca 
Carf.w Lortvwall {itii 324 You neighbour-scorners, ’’holy- 
proud, Go people Roclie’s cell. 2836 J. H. Newman in 
Lyra Apost.{z84<p 163 Likc..*holy-tempcred Nararite. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr, 384*Hofy-thoughted Lutrece.- <11592 Gkeene 
fas, jy. It ii, She’s *holy-wise and too preci'C for me. 
a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 15 Goodnes 
by thee The holy-wise is thought a fool to be. 

t V. Obs. [f. H« LY a.i instead of the 

historical Hallow «/.] trans. To make holy, 
sanctify, consecrate ; to make a saint of, canoitize. 

2578 Almanack in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
446q‘he 'I’emple of Jcru.salem wa-s finished and holitd 15^ 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. viii (1686) 65 Written in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and boiled by a popish priest. 
2622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Alart. ii. ii, On I 1 hug 
thee. Theoph. Both bug and holy me. 

Holy, var. Holey; obs. f. Holly, Wholly; 
early f. Hooly a. and adv, Holyander, obs. f. 
Olkanper. 


Holy bread. Forms : see Holy ; also 6-7 
hally-, halli-, 7 haUe-. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist and 
distributed to those who had not communicated: 
corresponding to the eulogia of the Greek Chnreh 
and the F rench pain binit. b. In post-Kefonnation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

a 2300 SaU People Kildare x. in E, E. P. (1862) xS 4 
be 3e, presii.i,. whan $e delih holibrede, jiue me botte a luu. 


2348-9 (Mar.) Bk.Com.Pr., Communion .Rubric), In suche 
Chapelles annexed \vhere people hath not bene aKUs- 
tomed to pay any holy breed, there they must ..make., 
prouirion for the Bering of the charges of the Commnnion. 
2599 Europse Spec. (1632) 179 As in their Holj^urcaa 

on bondayes for them that doe hot communicate. x6ooShai^ 
A. Y. L. HI. iv. 15 His kis.ring is as ful of sanctiue, As the 
touch of holy bread. 1629 Yestry Bks. »Surtees) 175 ” J.y 
holye brede for the whole yeare for the Communion, xviy«- 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. vi. 16 Some enurenw 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy brew jif 
bread of the Lord’s Supper. 1866 Peacock Eng en. 
Furniture 86 note. The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia. 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

o. aitrib. and Comb., as koly bread cake, cantie, 
cloth, loaf, silver, skep. 

2332 Huloet, Holy breade loofe, stmes. 2375"^ Duryfj 
Def>os, (burtees) 27B The said inhabiiors every 7 
hally bread syllver, viz. 3r/. for every Sonday in 
yere. /bid. 281 Hallybread caike. /bid., The said clcr 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally ^ *1,^1 
to gyve to iher next neighbour.’ 1640 Yesiry Bks. 

203 Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens rcceved 01 
parish for holly bread silver but only 32. 6</. i-Vlr 

t Holychurche, holicherche, 
etc., ME. ways of vyriting //bly church, 

2337 Lay Folks Catcch. 29 The lawe and he bre F 
langes till halikirke. ^2450 Merlin 24 In the mercy a 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 

Holy cross. The cross upon which Jesvs 
Christ suffered death (see Cross sb. 2 and noie)> 
Hence in derived senses (cf. Cross sb. 3, 

c229o,C238o, 2548-9 [see Cross 2^2,9. 3I. 23.. 

2304 Thus, ihorwgh tresoun of the Eerl J®)’®*, , 
lorn and the holy croys. 2470-85 Malory e\rthnr • • 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and .sayd, hy 


crosse ye shalle not escape me. 2583 Hollvband I 
diFior sz Blcs^e thee with the signe of the b®”® ,i,oiJc 
2826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1291 A Romish ^ 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as oor an 
called it, the holy rood. , . , - ^j. 

b. In the titles of certain religious socicucs 

communities. ^ •o.^ware 

[2426 in Enz. Gilds ^1870) 246 note, Willielmus 1 J _ / 
maglster Glide sancte Crucisde Bermyngeham.J r 

Commissioners ibid. 248 'I'he giiilde of ,1,1, 

brj’myncham. 1872 O, Shirlev Gloss. Feel. Eef^ *. 
Cross, an order of Auguslinian canons, suppress® . 
17th cent. 2884 Casselfs Emycl. Diet., dojy'crpss.z 
const><ting of clerical members of the ritualLtic senoo 
English (Church. It was founded in 2855. 
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HOLY WATER. 


c. attrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 

i66a Bk. Com. Prayer^ Calendar^ Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovell xt, Thcyenot’s Trav. i. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Holy-Crus.s*Day, according to the 
Calender of the Greeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bk. 
Comment. (S.P.C. K.) 34 * Holy Cross Day * in our Calendar, 
or, more strictly speaking, the * Exaltation of the Cross ’ 
probably celebrates primarily the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem in 335 a.d.; 
hut its renown is specially due to the Niclory of Heraclius 
over the Persians and his restoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jerusalem. 

Holydam, -dome, var. of HALiDOSt. 
Holy-day Forms: see Holiday. 

[OE. hdlis dees, two words, with the atlj. subject 
to inflexion ; ME. early and northern liali^, haly 
day, midland and sonihern hooly day, holy day, 
holyday. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OE. ME. haliday, later Holi- 

day, q.v. Since the l6lh c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
holy day, holy^daytOT holyday, \n the original 
sense, and to lestrict holiday (h^did^*) to the sense 
‘day of recreation ’ (although Hie spelling holiday, 
in the sense of holy day, has not become quite 
obsolete). See Holiday i.] 

A day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
peison or event; a religious festival. 

a 1000 Laws of /^thelred vi. c, 22 (Schmid) Woroldricra 
weorca on h^m halxan dae^e ^eswice man georne. c 1200 
Ormim 4350 Forr Saterrda^j wass hali3 da^^. 13 . . E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 134 Hit watz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 146a in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, Belts C/i. ix. 
(1872) 469 Every Sonday and woly day. 2552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daies. 1603 Kmolles Hist. Turks (J.), They kept that day 
as one of their solemn holydays for many years after. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 1. 213 A Sect .. That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, tlian others the right way. 2844 
Lingard a nglo-Sax. Ck. (1858) II. App. A. 331 The days of 
St, Augustine and SC Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays. 2872 Daily News 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 MissG. Gumming In Hebrides (1883)2 We.. soon 
found.. that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

atlr/b, 2549 Latimer sth Semt. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 141 
It is a holy daye worcke to V7set the prisoners. 25s* H uloet, 
Holy daye euen. orhalfe holy day./nj/rj/wf. 2682 N. O. 
Boileati's Lutrin iv. 70 He calls., for's Holy-day Apparell ! 
Holyer, var. of Holoub Obs» 

Holy fire- creh. [transl. L. sacer ignis ‘ sacred 
fire* (Ccl.'us, Vergil); cf. Ger. das heilige Pousr.] 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire: see Fire 12. 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R* xvii. xxii. (Bodl. MS.) pe 
yuel l^at hatte . . Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre. 2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 2ot The holy 
dire is a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. /bid. 476 Of the 
Holy nre which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire. 28x3 T. Busby J-ucrctius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Eat as it creeps, and through the 
frame its dire, Its flamy virus lead ! 

Holy Ghost (ho«‘li guo*st). [Properly two 
words (see Holy a., Ghost 61 , and so always 
treated in OE., so h&lsa gAst, hfilis gAst, hut in 
ME, very generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost; since 1500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transferred and derivalive uses.] 

1 . The Divine Spirit; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. 

a 900 Halsuncge in Dark. Rii. (Surtees) 1x4 Ic eow hal- 
sige on fsder naman, and on suna naman .and on 
hal^an gastes. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt, i, 20^ Hyt y.s of J^am 
hal^an gaste. c xx6o Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of Jjan hal^en 
gaste. CI17S Lamb. Horn. loi Efter J>es gastes to- 

cume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 pus hie .se^en pe holi 
gost on tungene euene. <12225 Juliana 2 On his deore- 
ivur5e sunes nome, ant o pes haligasies, C2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 
2428 Quuor all gast stille hadde seid..Qunor iesu crist 
wulde ben boren. a 1300 Cursor M. 19349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent. ^2320 Cast. Love 562 porw God pe Holi- 
goslesmiht. tfT34o HAMpoLE/’.s<x/^^rxvii. 13 pe huly gaSt.. 
pat is makere of haly writ. 2377 Lancu P. /V. B. xu. 141 
For pe heihe ho^go^te (rr. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 836 A man . . pat my3ie wib his good 
lijf pat Holly Cost fongen. tfx45o /mi <i//£j«tf ni, vi. 

70 pe holigost pe comfortour. 2483 Cath. An^l. 171/2 pe 
'^'Ay%o.'\c.consolator,paraelitu 5 . xS3S JoyeW/<;/. Tindale 
(Arb.) 46 The holigost also before 3** declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering Priests, Receiue t)ie holy 
goste. 1621 Burton Anat. Pfel. in. i. i. iL (1651I 416 
The Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son. 
1627 Jv CosiN tr. 9th c. Latin Hymn, Come, Holy Ghoxt, 
our souls inspire. <xx699 Stillingfl. Serm III. v. (R.), 
He. .bestowed these miraculous gibs of the Holj’-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Tennyson.S'A AVw. Bryl. 216 For by the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die lo- 
nighu 2875 Manning Mission H. Ghost i. i The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
tBe whole world. 

b. Order of the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood {prdre du Sainl-Esprit), instituted 1 y 
Henry 1 II in 1 578. ' So Hnight of the Holy Ghost ; 
Cross of the Holy Ghost ; see quot. 1727-41. 

1(586 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 98 ITie Order 


of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted bj* Henry the 
1‘hird, in memory of his Nativity, Election to the Polonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to.. the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. 1696 Land. Gaz. No, 3241/3 
Paris Dec.. 3.. .There is to he a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghost very suddenly. 1727-41 Chambers CycL 

S. V., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessary step ; for 
which reason their arms arc surrounded with a double 
collar, /bid.. Cross of the Ho/y Ghost, consisLs of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove : 
the four arms are drawn narroiv from the centre, and 
widening to the ends. .Thisis the cross worn by the Knights 
of the order. 

2 . a. The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost : see 1 b. 

1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 180 Pro nova factura 
cujusdam nebulas pro lee Holy GoosL 1558 ll ’itl 0/ M. 
Eltys (Somerset Ho.), Rynge of golde w* a Holy gosie in 
y*. 1725 LotuI. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds. 

3 . (Also Holy GhosPs RcoH) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis. (Erroneously taken as 
Angelica sylvestns.) 

1585 J HiGiNSir. JtiniuPNomenclaiors-filzSphondylinjit 
. .the holye ghostes roote ; Angelica. 1863 Prior Plant-Jt., 
Holy Ghost, so called * for the angel-Hke properties therein *. 
1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Holy Gliost, Arch- 
angelica officinalis. 

4 . attrib., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, Peristeria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove; 
Holy, Ghost pear = Avocado (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as ‘ advocate'). 

1866 Treas. Bat., Holy Ghost Flower, Peristeria elata. 
1882 Garden 10 June 401/3 The Dove plant.. the beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The 7 'rades 158 Specimens of the ‘Holy Ghost' orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cent. 
Diet., Holy-Ghost pear. 

Holyhock, holyoak, etc., obs. ff. Hollyhock. 

Holy Land, [transl. med.L. (nth c.) terra 
sancta, F. terre sainte.] 

1 . Western Pale3tiiie,or,more particularly, Judrea : 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (with reference to the Crusades) 
as containing the Holy Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. ( 1724) 392 Of so muche foie nyme \>t croy?, 
ne to he holy londe go, Me ne sey no tyme b\T2ore, ne suhh® 
nahemo, 2389 in Eng. Gitds (1870)22 We shul preyen. .for 
ye holy londe and ye holycros.se, yatgodd..bryng it oute of 
hethen power, e 1400 Maundev. Roxb.) Pref. 1 pe land of 
repromission, men calles he Haly Land. 2593 Shaks. 
Rieh. /[, V. vi, 49 He make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J, Sergeant Hist. Aloneut. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 2758 [see 
Holy ruAceJ. 2803 K, White Gondoltne v, And he w’as 
gone to the Holy I^nd To fight the Saracen. 

2 . slang. The parish ol St. Giles’s, London. 

x82x 7 'he Fancy I. 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 

Giles’s has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population. 2891 Licensed Viet. Gaz. 

3 Apr. 2is/x (ibid ) Whether the Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hebrew scum of Petticoat Lane. 

Soly loaf. ^ Holy BREAD. Also attrib. 
loaf money. 

1499 Churclnv. A ec. Crcscomhe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid . . 
for ijmnj'ng of the lyght and the holy-lofe xvj*!. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Kubric), The Paii.'ih- 
ioners of euerye Pari'she shall offer euery ^nday, at the 
tyme of the Offeriorj', the iu^Jle valour and price of the holy 
lofe to the use of theyr Paslours and Cur.ile.-L ^ 16x6 in 

T. D. Whitaker Hist. IVhalley (1801) 149 The pari«bioner> 

, . are accustomed to pay an ancient duty called^ * Holy loaf 
money’, 2849 Rock. Ch. cf Fathers 1. 137 This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of. . brotherly love. 

Holyn(e, holyllg^e, obs. ff. Hollin, holly. 

Holy place. A pbee that is holy ; a sanctuary. 
spec. a. The outer chamber of the sanctiiaiy in the ’ 
Jewish tabetnacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the ‘most holy place’ or ‘holy of holies’, 
b. pi. (See quot. 1S56.) 

x5*6 Tindale Heb. ix. 25 The hj'e prest entreth in to the 
holy place every j’eare with straunge bloud. 16x1 Bible 
Exod. xxvi. 33 The Vaile shall diuide vnto you, betweene , 
the holy place and the most holy. 1758 Kiitld) 'rntvels 
through Egypt, Turkey, Syria, and the Holy Land ; con* ' 
taining. .A i)escriptibn..4 Of the Holy Land, pariicularlj' 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- 
Pal. 431 What are technically called *the Holy Places’. 
By this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
taken generally, but such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin GhurebjOr b«lh conjointly, have selected as objects of 
pilgrimage. 

tHo’lyship, Obs. —Holiness 2, 

cx68oHicKERiNCiLL 1. 63 The King sent his Holiship 
all manner of Vessels belonging to a Chamber. 

Holystone, holy-stone, [Origin of name 
uncertain ; iu sense z perh. for htdey stone.} 

L A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 
the decks of ships. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. x8» Old Commodore I. 64 
A ivct swab and a dry holy-stone ■will set all to rights. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiL 66 The decks were . . while as 
snow*., from constant use of holystones. 2867 Smyth 
Sailods ll'ortl-bk.. Hely-s'ene, a sandstone for scrubbing 
decks, so called from being criginally used for Sunday 
cl-aning, or obtained by plundering church-yards of their 


tombstones, or because the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it. 1890 Spectator 5 Apr., 1 believe you will 
find the correct spelling to be * holey the stones used by 
preference being full of hole.s, like a sponge, and th.Tt any 
derivations of the name ‘holy’ were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkable name. 

2 . A Stone with a natural hole in it, used as an 
amulet or charm. 

2825 Brockett, Holystones, holed-slones, are hung over 
the heads of horses as a charm against disease-^. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holystone, a flint or pebble in its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called ‘lucky stones’. 

Holystone, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To scour 
with a nolystone. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 217 Scrubbed, 
sw.ibbed, scraped, or dry holj’stoned. 2830 Marrvat King's 
Own li, No sails to set, and no holj'sioning the deck. 2840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 6 Six day.s shall thou labour and 
do all thou art able, And on the seventh— holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable. 2886 m. W. Elliott Wnr/zV/’nfZ'. 108 
Floors. scrubbed and sanded likea well hoij'stonedship’sdeck. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy time or 
season ; a day or season ol religious observance. 

a 103s Lazos of Cnut l c. 17 § 2 (iJchmid) And beo Jjam 
halj^um lidum, eal swa hit riht is. c xzoo Trin. Colt. Horn, 
3 De holie tid [jat me clepeS aduent. 0x300 Cursor hi. 
27210 In halitide or fixstim dai. 26x3 Bp. Corbet Joum. 
France iii. Poems (1672) 129 Much like John Dory in the 
song, Upon a holy tide, x8io &co\t Lmiy ofL.sx. iii, And 
now, by holytide and feast, From rules of discipline released. 

attrib. 2828 Scott F. M Perth ii. Now Jay by ihy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and ic becomes us to go to the 
evening service. 

Holy water. Forms : see Holy and Water ; 
also 5-6 hally, holli(e. [OE hdligivxter, a true 
compound, whence in ME. halyojaler*, subseq. 
analysed as two words.] 

1 . Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things ; water 
blessed by a piiest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

c 900 tr..ffar</<i’j//’xx/.v.iv. (1890) 396 Surane dael 1>2S halij- 
W’setres. <11225 Ancr. R. 324 Confitcor, & haliwater, &. 
beoden, Sc holie )>ouhtes. CX380 Wyclif Set. jyks. 111 . 452 
Wa5vchen awey wi^ preieris of a Pater-nosier, wijjhaliwaiir, 
wil> pardon. 2382 — Num. v, 27 He [the preest) shal take 
the holy watre in a britil vessel, c 2440 Promp. Pafv. 223/x 
Halywatcr, ngua benedieta. 2570 d. Googe Pop, Kingd, 

IV. 47 b, l^hen foUoweth good sir Blase, who doth a waxen 
Candell giue, And holy water to his men. 2602 Fulbecke 
/^andectes 77 The Pope’s holiwater. a 27x4 Burnet Hist, 
Ref. an. 1536 (R.> Je.Kts about confession, praying to sainLs, 
holy-water, and the other ceremonies of the church. 2885 
Catholic Diet, s.v.. Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

b. Ffov, As the devil loves holy water, i. e. not 
at all, or rather with violent di^llke. 

2570-6, lysStseeDEViLx^.ea h). t ciboo Distracted Emp, 

V. j. in Builen O. PI. III. 242 Fajnhe 1 love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. 

•\o,Jig. in Court holy water, gracious but 


empty pri)mises, q.v. 

2 . attrib, and Coi?ib., tis holy waier basin, bearer, 
brush, cati, casting, fat (Kat sb.^'), font, fount, pot, 
stoup\ t holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water : often spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office ; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (o) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy water, an aspergillum ; {b) a kind of 
cinb armed on all sides with spikes ; (f) a fox’s 
‘ brush ’ ; + holy -water stick — holy-water sprink^ 
ler (rr) ; f holy -water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin ; t holy-water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water; f holy-water strinkle, (a) 
holy-water sprinkle {a)\ {b) the plant Horsetail. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. *Haly\vater berere, aqtinba- 

jutus. <xx678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 252 Another [wider, 
stands at push, Wiih their old '•boly-watcr brush. 2563-87 
Foxe A. ff M. i86x) VII. 1. 47 “Holy-water-casting, pro- 
cession-gadding, matlins- mumbling. 1303 R. Bkunne 
Handl. Itynne 1x592 An *holywaiyr clerk*-. J^at lyiyl ha|? 
lemed yn hys lyue, He ys ordeyned a pre>t to sliryve. 
1528 Cowi.EYin.S’/a/tf/*<T/<’rj II. 141 A symple Irish pr^te, 
a vagabounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualiiye, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 2660 Howell Eng. 
Prov. 10 The Parish-Priest forgctleth that ever he hath 
been Holy-water Clark. 2464 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le *halywater fait. 1566 in En». Ch. 
A’w'thVjov (Peacock) 37 An holiwater fat ofStone. 25x3 
in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Siort/ord 118821 33 
Pd for mendyng of the *halyv.’ater potte iij<f. cs^o 
Promp. Parv. zz-ih “Haly water spryngelle..<2j/'r7Ti?r7«w. 
16x4 T. Adams Deznl's Banquet 17 The Prie«t must “^5“ 
the graoe with a holj’-water-sprinkle. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), /ioly- Water s/rinkte, a Term us’d by Hunters for 
the Tail of a Fox. <1x887 Jefferies Field y Hedgerow 
(1889) 206 The spiked balls of a holynvaier sprinkle, such as 
once Used in the w’ars. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, Anot er 
churchman in his vestments bore a “holy-'^tcrsprin er- 
2846 FaIRHOlt Costume Eng. 288 The ^ • 

of wood, encircled by bands of iron in wh.ch 
serted .. wa-t sometimes termed .l.r-iUtln" 

sprinkler’, the vvaj- in which it stuttered 
asimilaiity to the sprinkling i'”''''’ '{v® nr-ent 

Matdtslj. tSomen^et Ho.). Vno 

rss* H0..0ET, Holy water st.cke or "n 

iljo Palscp,. eeS/e "Hnlj-wnterst^ke. . 5 » m 

.stone broken cf Mardrslrr. 

(SomSserHo.), Vno rase argent vocat •holiwaterstop. J4B3 
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HOMARINE. 


HOLY- WATERED. 

Act I Rich. lily c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall 
bring into this Realm . . Candlesticks, Holy-water Stopps. 
187* P. Shiplev Gloss, Eccl, TtnnSy Holy Water Siotifi, 
the stone, stoup, stock, vat . . or other receptacle for holy 
water, placed near the entrance of churches, c 1440 Promfi. 
Parv 223/t *Haly water , . strencle . . asiersortum. X53® 
Turner Libcllns B ij a, Hi//vris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

Hence Holy-watered a., sprinkled with holy 
water (in quot.^^.)- 

1608 Tourneur Rez>. Trag. tv. iv. Wks. 1878 II. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy-watred Meade I 

Holy Week. [After It. la settimana saniaj F. 
ia semaine samte.'\ The week immediately preced- 
ing Easter Sunday, also called Passion Week, q.v. 
(OE. sio hdige wucu was used for Rogation Week.) 

17x0 Lend, Gaz, No. 4685/1 The Pope, .designs to officiate 
at some of the Functions of the Holy Week. x7*7-4t 
Chambehs Cycl.y Holy Week\ is the last week of Lent, called 
aUo passion week, x8i* Brady Clavis Cal. (1815) I. 277 
The week was called the *Great Week*., the Holv Week 
from the extraordinary solemnities practised throughout its 
continuance and Passion Week, 1884 W. E. Addis & 
T. Arnold Catholic Dietionnry (1897) 445/x We have Mid 
that in Holy Week the Church commemorates Christ's 
Pas-slon. 

HolyweU. [See Well sh. A combined form , 
as in noliiiay, is represented in the proper names 
Holywelli Hollywell (hp’liwel), Halliwell^ A well 
or spring reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 ChaHer in Kemble Cod. Dipt. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddingbroc on halgan welle. x6ya Petty Pof. Aftat, 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy-well’s, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in A ixhxol. XI. 127 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk, .was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. Hart Ecel. Rec, (ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally found in churchyards. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult, II. 195 Cornfsh-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 
Holyworkfolk : see Haliwerfolk. 

Holy Writ. [See Holy a. and Writ.] Holy 
writings collectively ; spec, the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. In earlier times, sometimes including 
other writings dealing with sacred subjects. 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist, 11. xvi. [.xx.] (1890) 152 iEfter l>on Jjc 
hahge writu sprecaS. c x*oo Vices 4* Virtues i s We findeS on 
hall write, a 1*25 A tier. R. 98 Ase holi writ seiS, ‘ hore spcche 
spret ase cauncre *. c x|os St, Kenetm 258 in E. B. P, (1862] 
54 J>e pope nam Hs hoh writ. ^*375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. . 
App. iv. 90 Wiji.outen witnesse orholi Nvrit Wisdam weore 
hit non. X400MAUNDEV. (1^9) xii. i56TheI hanGospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble wnten in here Langage, 
Wherfore thei conne meche of Holy Wrj'tt. 1604 Shaks. 
0th, III. Hi. 324Confirmationsstrong,Asproofesofholy Writ. 
1700 Dryoek Cock ff Fox 3S0 Of Daniel you may read in 
holy writ. 17x4 Pope Wife 0/ Bath 346 And close the sermon, 
as beseem'd his wit, With some grave sentence out of holy 
writ, x8os CoLEBROOKE in AsiaU Res. <x8o8) VIII, 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Veda.s illustra- 
tions of moral maxims^ and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 18x7 
Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (iZ6i) 245 To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 
il Hom (hffum). Also homo, [Pers. /wm, 

Zend, /laoma, = Skr. soma."] The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsees ; also its juice : 
oiiginally the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

x8ss Bailey 35 And horn sweet herblet of immortal 

life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1862 F, HALLin/’aW/;r;/<’« 
I Nov. 844/1 Under the name of /«?///«, the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the so/nay or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Parsees is almost equally conspicuous, 1870 
Rock yV.rA Fair. 238 That tree-lilce ornament. .'seems the 
traditionary form of the Persians’ * horn 1878 ^Irs. Palli- 

SER tr. y^giieniari's Hist. Furniture 468 Horn or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles. s^^Edin. Rev, July 
151 A shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase, 
b. attrib, and Comb. 

1882 E, W. West Pnhlavi Texts ir. 165 noUy This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Hom-twigs 
when preparing the HOra-juice. 

Horn, obs. f. Home ; var. Hem/;v;x., Obs.^ them. 
Homacanth: see Homo-. 

Homage (hp-mkl^), sb. Also 3-5 omage, 5-6 
hommage, (5 erron, homoge, umage, ymage). 
fa. OF. ommagCy homagey humage (12th c.), mod.F. 
hommage (formerly ovmage = Pr. homenaige, dp. 
homeuage) late L. hominaticum (in Du Cange), 
f. homOf homin^ man : see -age. The (late) OE. 
equivalent was manner, ^den : see Manred.] 

i. In Feudal LaWj Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases. To do (\tnake)y render homage; to resign 
homagCy formally to renounce allegiance. 

e 12^ Beket 600 in -S*. Eng, Leg. 1. 123 Homage he scholde 
don to him. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7987 So hat his Macolom 
..Dude king willam omage, & bicom is man al out. 23.. 
Guy IVnrw. <A.) X294 Mine men ^e bej* & to me swore, 
Omage ^e schul me her-fdre. rx4oo Vsvaine ^ Gaiv. 19^2 
And evermar to be hir frende, Umage made he to that hende. 
CX470 Henry Wallace 1. 116 King Eduuard..thar he gat 
ymage of Scotland swne. 2548 Hall Chron.y Hen. iV 8 
To resigne to bym all the homages and fealties dewe to him 
as kyng. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v., Weemcn makis 
na homage, "hot oncly fidelilie . . Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
2670 Milton Hist, Eng, t. (1851) 23 He .. gave them that 


Hand to hold of him as in Homage. 2843 Carlyle Past <5* 
pr. ir.xi, Coming to do homage for his Father’s land. 2867 
Freeman Con^. I. iti. 99 Homage >vas there.;, for tlie 

relation of every man to his Lord was a relation of homage. 

b. Homage ancestral (see quot. i'595). Homage 
feudal^ liege (see quot.1856). Newhomagey homage 

by an alienee or his successors, as distinguished 
from homage ancestral. Plain homage (see quot. 
1727-41). Simple homage « feudal homage. 

[<zz48x Littleton Ten. 11. vli. (15x6) Biv, Tenure per 
homage aunceslrell.] 159$ RastelVs E.vpos,, Homage 
attncestrelly is where a man and his ancestours of time out 
of mind, did hold their land of their lord by homage. 1628 
Coke On Lift. 100b, 1 think there is little or no land at all 
at this day holden by homage aunccstrel. X727~4X Chambers 
Cycl. s. V., Plain HomagCy or homage of a fee, where no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 1851 Burrill Law Diet. 575 
Simple homage ; that kind of homage which was merely an 
acknowledgment of tenure, with a saving of the rights of 
other lords. \Z^BottviePs Law Diet I, 588 Homage 
\va.s liege and feudal. The former was paid to the king, the 
latter to the lord. 

c. An act of homage; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

[1432-50 trans1./fjrif<fr«(Rons)11.89Tenauntcs were wonte 
to yelde theire wepens for an homage in the firste commenge 
of newe lordes.] 1599 Nasmc Lenten Stuffe'jx Euery yeare 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich takecertayneherring 
pies send them as a homage, c 1645 Howell Lett. 

xxxviii. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Purse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year for a Herriot or Homage. x66x in Tiche & Davis /4««. 
Windsor{tBsZ) II. 302 To indeavour to take off the some of 
36//. 6x. charged as a homage dew to his Ma*K 1774 T.West 
Aniig. Furness (1805) 109 Rents, services, homages. 

2 . A body of persons owning allegiance ; spec, in 
Eng, La^Oy the body of tenants attending a manorial 
court, or the jury at such a court. 

izx3oo A”. Horn 1497 pe king and his homage 5euen 
Arnoldin trewage. <*15^7 Sir 'T. Smith Coinmw. Eng, n. 
xvii. 6s [In a manor) his tennantes being sworne make a 
lurie which is not called the enquest, but the homage. 16x0 
J. Wilkinson Courts Baron 143 You shall sweare that you 
as Foreman of this Homage ..shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make. Ibid.y Then call the rest of the Homage 
and sweare them. 1804 Occurr. in Ann. Reg. 84 Court of 
Pledpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
a special homage. Ibid.y Tlic homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. x^^Spectaior 7 June 9/2 With the consent of 
the ‘ homage *, j. e., of bis copyholders. 

3 . Jig. Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, etc. ; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

^ X390 Gower Con/. I, 249 l*he yonge ladie was forth fet. 
To whome the lordes done homage. 2450-70 Golagros 4 
Gaw. 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie parage. 
2526 Pilgr. /V^(W. de W. 1531) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty ^od. 2^ Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 43 
Your weeping sister is no wile of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. X67X Milton P. R. 11. 376 All these 
are ^Spirits of air, and woods, and springs. Thy gentle 
ministers, who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee their I/Ord. 1785 Burns Cottar's Sat. Nt, xvHi, The 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 2803 Mackintosh Def. 
Peltier Wks. 1846 III, 272 ^They are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles, 2823 
Chalmers Serm, 1. 417, I offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ 
Wealth Wks, (Bohn) II, 68 Theie is no country in which so 
absolute a homage is paid to wealth. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as homage-breakerj Jcey 
-gifii ’penny ; homage’doing adj. ; homage-jury, 
the jury at a manorial court. 

cxs86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. iv, The kinges of 
Thar.sis homage guifts shall send. 1623 Lisle /Elfric on 

0. 4 H. Test, Ded. xiv. If after him . . Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 1650 Trapp Comm. Numb. xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all, x6W in Tighe & Davis 
Ann. Windsor (1858) II 421 Paid to St Thomas Duppa the 
homage fee 16 06 8. 17x9 Jacob Law Diet,. Homage fury. 
is a Jury in a Court Baron, consisting of Tenants that do 
Homage to the Lord of the Fee. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. 

1. xg [He] called this homage-doing King his vassal. 
Ho'mage, V. [f. prec. sb., or ad. F, kommager 

(Cotgr.), t. hommage (see prec.).] 

+ 1 , trans. To render or pay as a token of 
homage. Obs, 

<zx59z H. Smith Wks. (1866) L 1x2 Every man must 
homage his heart. 1662 Cowley Civ, War 63 To her great 
N eptunc homag’d all his streams, .And all the wide-slretch’d 
ocean was her Thames. 
f 2 . intr. To pay homage. Obs, 

2592 Nobody ff Someb. 240 in Simpson Seh, Shaks. (2878) 
I, 286 Servants homaging .And crying Ave. 2636 Heywood 
Love's Mist ris 11. Wks. 1874 V. 115 To whom Jove some- 
times bends. .Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit. 

3 . trans. To do homage or allegiance to. 

2632 Lithcow TVnv.ix. 380 To Court 1 came, and homag’d 
Roy.'iU James. 2677 Gilpin Detnonol, (1867) 278 How he 
was homaged by fowls and fishes. 2773 J. Ross Fratricide 
IL 100 (MS.) For him the Universe, .and all Creation ought 
To homage without ceasing. 2862 Carlyle AVrrf-O. Gt. ix. 
ix-JlL 246 Don Caries .. .styles himself ‘King of the two 
Sicilies'. .whom Naples. .willingly homages as such, 

t Ho'mageable, «- Obs. [f. Homage sb.- + 
-ABLE. Cf. obs. F. ho 7 nmageable.'\ Bound to 
render homage. 

<^2645 Howell X**//, l ii. xv. (1655) 85 He of Holland being 
none.. was the more potent. Hid. 1, vi. xiC 
254Theputchyof Bar; fbrwhtcdi he is hommageabic to the 
Crown of France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 27^ 
Antig, in Ann. Reg. xCi^jx Great and small homageable fiefs. 


t Ho'magely, adv. Oh. t are-'. In f homage, 
liohe. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] liy wiiy of homage. 

rx42o Chron. Vilod. st. 210 And homagelyche to h\-m 
Jjey dedon so abeyje. ^ 

Homager (hpmed^aj). Also 5 omager(e, 
horaegere, homyger, 6 homagier. [a. OF. hovl 
magery -tVr, f. hommage Homage : see -er-.] 

, One who owes homage or fealty ; one who holds 
lands by homage. 

Croton homager, the crown of a vassal king. ZiV 
homager \ cf. Homage sb. i b. 

1/2X400 Arthur Kvnges..pat were to hym Omager. 
/1 2529 Skelton Agst. the Seelies 122 Pardy, ye were hU 
homager .And suter to his parlement. 2601 Holund Pliny 
I. 6q The Camuni. .did seruice as homagers to them. iW 
D. T. Ess. Pol. <5’ Mor. 71 They would acknowledge them- 
.selve.s. . liege-homagers for il to the Crowneof France, xfiio 
Guillim Heraldry iv. i. (1660) 269 This Kind of Crown,, 
some have given it the name of a Crown Homager. iTfe 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brii. (ed. 7) IV. 293 The Isle of Man .. 
for several Generations, has belonged to Families, who have 
been Homagers to the Crown of England for it, iK; 
Freeman Norm. Cong, I. iv. 231 Before longM'c find him 
again the faithful homager of Xing Lewis. 

b. spec, in Eng. LaWy A manorial tenant. 

2508 Kitchin Courts Lect (1675) 7 Homagers of Court 

ought to enquire in this Court. CX640 J. Smyth Ike 
Berkeleys (2883) I. 282 All of them homagers to the Cattle 
of Berkeley. 2714 Scrogcs Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 159 The Oath 
of a Stranger in the Lord’s Court to the Homagers. 1689 
Jessopp Coming 0 / Friars v. 225 The homagers were afraid 
to give a verdict against the steward. 

c. Jig. Cf. Homage sb. 3. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 3288 Wh.nnne thou were maad the 
omager Of God of Love to hastily. 2606 Shaks. /!«/. 4 C/. 
L i. 31 Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine h 
Cxesars homager. 2673 Lady's Call, i. v. | 34. 43 Inicrest 
. .should render her an homager to that omnipotent Mwer. 
2877 Mrs. Chap.man in Ht. Mariinean's Autob}og.l\.\,m 
The newspapers were zealous heralds and homagers. 

t Homagy. Obs. rare'~^. [ad. med.L. Imid- 
giutn, f. F. hommage Homage.] Allegiance; 
rendering of homage. 

t6ro Holland Camden's Bril. rr. Irel. 72 We have given 
also unto him for his homagy and service, the Catilred. 

Homalogouatons (hfimalopgp-natss), a. Or- 
nith. [f. mod.L. Homalogonatie (see below), f. Or. 
oyaKh even, level, ordinary + -fivv, yovaT- knee; 
see -ous.] Belonging to Garrod’s division ffcmalt- 
gonatie of birds, comprising those which have a 
reclus femoris or ambieus muscle in the leg. 

187* Cooes Key K- A vtcr. Birds (1884) 195 Passerev have 
no ambiens , . Birds having it are homalogonatous or 
* normally-kneed . 

Homalograpllio (hpraalffig; te-fik), a. {emu. 
homolo-.) [f. (Jr. iftaXis (see prec.) +GBArinc: 
cf. F. hotmlographique.'l 

1 . Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; appheo 
to a method of projection in which equal .areas on 
the earth’s surface are represented by equal areas 


on the map or chart. 

1864 Webeter, Homolographic projection. j866 FRoaoe 


construction of maps in which ali areas shall he correctl) 
given. — in lutell. Observ. No. 54, 429 The homologwpm 
projection of the globe. 

2 . Anat. (See quot. 1886.) « j •. 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homalographic xnethod. Le 
name for a mode of exhibiting or representing the 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on 
body. 2889 J. M. Duncan Lect. D is. IVoni. 

250 He ha.s shewn it in a homalographic section made 0 
woman recently delivered. , » 

Ho'maloid. Geor/i. [f. Gr. ^/zaXop (see 
+ -oiD.] A homaloidal space of any number 0 
dimensions ; a ‘ flat*. . 

2876 Clifford in Froc, Loud. Math. .Soc. VII. 67 On 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system m an 
homalold. .. 

Homaloidal (hpmaloi-dal), a. Gcoiii. 
prec. -i- -AL.] Of the nature of a plane; 
quots. . 

287s Proctor Fam. Scl. Stud. (1882) 2i.^I 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of 
space (that is space where straight lines are 
planes plane..) in the consoling thought ® j ^»io'rc^v 
other may be the true state of things. 2885 C. L. ^ j. 
Springs of Conduct 11. iii. 79 The space that we k 
practically homaloidal. It is possible that it uiny " , 
theoretically homaloidal — that is to say, il is 
the shortest path between two points may not be a 
lutely straight line, but a very, very little curved. 

II Homaloptera (bpmalrpi^^^)f „ j 

[mod.L., f, Gr. v^iaXbs (see above) + 

A division of dipterous insects, in Leach s 
tion. Hence Homalo’ptcrous a.y belonging * 
Homaloptera. , „ 

28x7 Leach Zool. Misc. HI. 60 Order 
283s Kirby Hob. 4- Inst. Anini. II. xx. 3*7 chatnUri 
tera (Forest-fly, etc.) called akso PuPi/ara, 2874 
Encycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasiics. • 

HoTOaloste-rnal, rt. Ormih. [f- P^wel- 
L. slertt-um breast-bone + -AL.] Having a Ha 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. , j 

Homarine (hjj-maminl, a. and sb. [(• ^ 

Ilonmrus, generic name of the lobster, f. 1 • 
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(formerly komary a. ON. hmnarr. Da. humtna^ 
lobster.] a. adj. Related to or having the charac- 
teristics of a lobster, b. sb, A crustacean of the 
genus Homanis ; a lobster. 

x88o Huxley Crayfish 3x6 Whether a given crustacean 
belonged to the Astaclne, or to the closely allied Homarine 
group. Whether the crustacean in question was 

a marine Astacine, or a true Homarine. 

Homatomic, Homaxonial : see Homo-. 
Homber, obs. var. Hambargh. 

X41X Nottinzham Rec. IL 88 Ad faciendum bombers. 

Ad arlem de hombermaker. 1523 (see Holme], 

Homblock, obs. form of HtMLocK. 

X578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixix. 238 It is good for them that 
haue taken excessiuely of the iuyce of Homblocke. 

Hombre, var. Ombre. 

Home (hJ'm), J^.tandtr. Forms: 1-2 
3“5 (7) hom, (3-4 hoom, 4-5 hoome), 4- home, 
(5-7 whom©, 6 whom) ; north, and Sc. 3-5 ham, 
4- hame, (5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 heme, 6, 9 
heame, 7 haim, 9 haam). [Com. Tent.: OE. 
ham ~ OKris. hhtiy OS. hhn (MDu., Du. heetn\ 
OHG. heim (MHG., Ger. heim)^ ON. hcimr dwel- 
ling, world (Sw. hetity Da. hjem^y Goth, hdims fern., 
village. Cf. Lith. hcmas, kaimas, village, home- 
stead, OPruss. caymts village ; Skr. kUmas safe 
dwelling, f. "^ksi to dwell secure. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
wjthout a preposition (accusative of direction) like "L.deimtuuy 
with the sense ‘to one’s house, to home’; and the dal. 
(= locative), OHG. keimi, heime^ MHG. heimCy OS. himgy 
in the sense ‘ at home L. domi. The former usage survives 
in ‘ go home’, where Home is now treated as an advt\ 

A. sb. fl. (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings ; a vill 
with its cottages. Obs. 

c 900 tr. Bsda 11. xiv. [xvi.] (1890) 146 He rad betweoh his 
hamum oSjje be tunum. 901 O, E. Citron, an. 901 vESelwald 
sail binnan b^em ham mid b^m monnum be him to xebu'^on. 

C 1*05 Lay. 1945s pa wes Verolam a swiSe klnewuroe horn, 

+ b. An estate, a possession. Obs. 

*^950 Lxndisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 W«es forSon haebbend 
monigra homas vel ashta \posse 5 iioMs\. cxooo ^lfric 
Gtn. xlvii. 20 pa hij ciptun ealle hira hamas for paes hun- 
gres micelnyssa. c xaos Lay. 19537 N® laten je nasuere Ixis 
h®' 5 ene, bruken eoure names. 

8. A dwelling-place, house, abode ; the fixed 
residence of a family or household; the seat of 
domestic life and interests; one's own house; tlte 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one’s proper abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively; 
the home-circle or household. 

C9^o Lituiisf. Cosp.ydtin xiv. 2 In has fadores mines hamas 
menija sint \Ags. G. maneja eardungstowa; Vulg. man- 
siones). 971 Btickl. Horn. 25 Se ham is ^efylled mid heofon- 
licum gaslum. c 1000 Laws 0/ /Ethelbirht c. 3 (Schmid) Gif 
cyningatmanneshamdrincffiS. cxiys Lamb.Hom. 49 Riche 
men . .pe habbe'S feire buses and feire hames. c 1275 in 0 . E. 
Misc. 170 At hit wolte agon. His lond and his hus and his 
horn, rt 1300 Jf. 5619 Noght fer fra be kinges hame. ' 

X393 Langl. P, pi. C. XII. 46 God is nat in b^t horn. CX440 
Promp. Parv. Hoome. .inaticio. £'X439 Sonnes 

of Aymon xxviii. 588 All thesike.,retourne to iheyr home in 
goode helthe. 1^5 Shaks. Learw. i. 126 , 1 best thought it 
fit To answere from our home, a 1667 Cowley Elegy in Eng. 
Pocts{y.Zso) VI 1 . 6x There banish'd Ovid had a lasting home. 
rtx83S Mrs. Hemans Homes of Eng. i, The stately homes 
of England 1 _How beautiful they stand. X849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 351 That attachment which every man 
naturally feels for his home. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 81 [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Afan 390 Sacred and 
happy homes.. are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progress of a nation. 

b. iransf. Applied to the dwelling- or resting- 
place of animals or things. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. v. i, {Sguit*rel\ It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven A Earth i. i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d From his unfathomable 
home. 1864 Wood {title) Homes without Hands, being a 
Desciiption of the Habitations of Animals. X893 Sir R. 
Ball Story 0/ Sun 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

C. The usual contents of a house ; a houseful. 
1887 Charity Organis. Rev. III. No. 34. 369 The creditor 
relies. .on the power of selling up the ‘home*. 1888 Times 
16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 

3 . (Without qualifying word or plural') The place 
of one’s dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circumstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected historically 
with the constructions at homey to go home (both in OE.), 
from home (^1300); but it appe.ars also to be connected 
with the generalized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely ‘ place ' but also * state ’, and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock, health, and other nouns of state. 

cx4te Towneley Afyst. xiv. 212 In cuery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 T. Heywood Prov. 11867) o Home is 
homely, though it he poore xn syght. x6ix Cotgr. s,v. 
Pouvoir, Svhen all is done home’s homelie. x6x6 S. Ward 
CoaU fr. Altar zeale loues to keepe home. 18x3 

Byron Corsair lit, xviii, Oh ! what can sanctify the joys of 
home? z8z2 J. H. Payne Song, Home, Sweet Home, Be it 
ever so humble, there's no place like home. 1858 Ha wntORNE 
Fr, ff It. ymls. (1872) I. 51 This life of wandering makes a 


three daj's residence xn one place seem like home. XB82 
A. W. Ward Dickens viL 223 He was most English in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying, 

4 . Jig. In various connexions, referring to the 
grave, or future state : the * long * or * last * home. 

X303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 9x95 To by long home 
shall bou wende. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til hjs lang hame. 1535 Coverdale Ecet. xii. 5 
Man goeth to his longehome. 1588 Smaks. Tit. A. 1. i, 83 
• These that I bring vnto their latest home. 1638 Sir T, 

I Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 204 A deadly flux ..brought that 
pHgious Gentleman . . xn the vigour of his age, to an 
immortall home. X722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 2x8 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home, 1833 
I. ‘ 1 ’avlok Fannt, iii. 70 Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home. 

5 . A place, region, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one*s affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

XS4B }d.KL.\.Chron.,Hen. K38 b. He subdewed Wales. .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aunciente 
degree. xs6y Throckmorton Let. to Elh. 9 Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot, (1864) HI. 270 They (the Harailtons] account 
but the little king betwixt themandhome, whomay die. X589 
Warner Alb. Eng.\t. xxxii. (1612) 160 His Brothers twalne, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselle and home. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 57 
ATlandcuous, a Home to flye vnto. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home. 
1873 Lytton Kenehn Chillingly 11. xv, Wherever woman 
has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy hasa home. x^&^Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 315 In the Church of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6 . One's own counlr}*, one’s native hand. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and formerly by those of British descent 
in (he U. S., for Great Britain = the mother-connir}’, 
the * old country*. (Cf. at home', iib.) 

X59S Shaks. John n. i. 31 Till •then faire boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. i6ox — All's Jt'ell ii. v. 
71 That presently you take your way for home. 2755 
Washington Let. to Aug. Washington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order from 
home. 1817 Brougham in ParL Deb. \. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, or of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 92 
Home always means England ; nobody calls India home. 
x 885 Froude Oceana (ed. 2) 78 The Controller.. had many 
questions to ask about ‘home’ and what was going there. 

7 . The seat, centre, or native habitat ; the place 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common. 

1706 Prior Ode to Queen-yi^ Flandrla, by plenty made the 
home of War. x^x Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical home of the nation. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. | 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained . . the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity, 1886 Posnett Comp, Lit. nr. ii. 256 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8 . An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of their own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 
the home of their family, 

z85x-6x Mayhesv Lond, Labour II. 8t (Hoppe) These 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors* Home. XW3 S. Low 
Charit. Lond. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. Ibid. 
Index 3x2 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 WhitakePs 
Aim. 282 Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for Orphan Waifs. Ibid. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 

9 . In games : The place in which one is free 
from attack ; the point which one tries to reach ; 
the goal. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit vii. 50 The prison children . .whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made the b.'irs of 
the inner gateway * Home 1870 Hardy & Ware Alod. 
Hoyle, Backgammon 141 The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own ‘home’, or inner table.^ 1897 
Daily Neivs 18 June 2/3 All the time Walts kept Persimmon 
in availing, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go. 

10 . The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion , as in to go or come home ( = L. ire, 
venire domuvi) \ but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolete in the language, home so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

11 . At lioxue. a. At or in one's own house, or 
place of abode. (In OE. often = *in the house*, 
as distinct from outside.) 

805-31 Charier in O.E. Texts 444 Of hi^na ^emenum 
godum 3 aer act ham. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 33 pa hi 
at hum {Lindisf. at huse) waron. — Luke ix. 61 Lat me 
aryst hit cj’ban pam 3 e at ham [Lindisf. ad ham ; Rushw. 

.at huse] synt. c 1203 Lay. 2436 pa was Guendoleine at 
hame. 13.. Coer de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyfi” and londe. 1484 Caxton Fables 
of Alfonce (1889) 11 A lytyl catte which shehadde at home. 
1504 Atkynson tr. Dc Imiiatione i. xx. (1893) 168 To byde 
at whome. 1573^ J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce. x6x6- 
*798 [see Charity 9]. a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 Natu- 
rafl and inborn charity, beginning at home. 171* Steele 
Sped. No. 431 T 3, 1 had not been long at home with him. 
zSzo W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 
fig. CZ440 York Afyst. xlviii. 360 J® herde pern nognt, 
youre eris 3c hidde, Youre helpe to ^me was nojt at hame. 
1796 Burney Afem. Melastasio 1 . 70 A sure sign that your 
head Is at home. 


b. In one’s own neighbourhood, town, country, 
etc.; in one’s native land. { 0 pp. to abroad.) In 
the mother-country, in England. • (Cf. sense 6.) 

The application has gradually widened from uses in which 
xt is hardly distinguishable from the prec. 

CX386 Chaucer Pro/. 512 He.,dweHeth at boom, and 
kepeih wel his^ folde. CX400 Destr. Troy 9337 Oure 
l)iiemes..pat might haue leuet in hor lond, as lordes at 
hame. XS48 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 195 b, 'J'hat he then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties. 1678 Wanley Wond. Li!. World v. i. § 93. 467/2 
Unfortunate in his Wars at home and abroad. X7S1 xn J. F. 
Hageman Hist. Princeton (1879) I. 59 The adminislratioii 
of Iris Excellency, .has been disadvantageously represenied 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Robinson A^. S. ti'ales 
105 To all who are struggling to get on at home and yet 
can hardly keep their heads above the water. .we say., 
come out to this Land of Plenty. 

c. At one's ease, as if in one's own home ; in 
one’s element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or conversant with, well veised in. 

1513 More in Grafton Chrott. (1568) IL 811 In his custo- 
die, where he might recon himselfe at home. 1528 Tin- 
dale Answ. Sir T. Alorc 57 The mayde was at home also 
in heuenly pleasures. 1787 * G. Gambado' Horsemen 
1x809) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
horseback, to ride out alone. x8i6 Keatince Trav. (18x7) 
I. 23 ITie complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table, i860 W. Gordon Dearest ATamwa ii 
Pray make yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 2,7^ In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home. x886 Ruskin Prsteritn I. v. 171 More at 
home on the hills than in the counting-house. 

Hence at-homcisk, alfiomeucss : ree At HoaiE. 

d. Conveniionally understood as = Accessible (0 
callers ; prepared to receive visitors. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an infoimal re- 
ception. See also At home sb. 

x6ox Shaks. Twet. N. i. v, 1x7 If it he a suit from the 
Count, 1 am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
di'^misse it. X7X0-X3 Swift Jrnl. to Stella (K. 0.)> The 
Minister is not at home, which I knew to be a He. 1760 
C. Johnston Chr^'sal IL 1. i. 7 Turning to the footman, 

' 1 thought, sirrah (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening !’ Ibid. iL xo You know your company is 
always welcome. I am always at home to you I 178* 
CowPER Progr. Err. 167 Their answer to the call is — Not 
at home. 1849 Thackeray Pendeunis xli, The Mafchione.ss 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr, Arthur Pendennis upon 
a given day. x8o6 Westm. Gas. 7 Sept. 3/2 Mrs. S. is At 
home ’ first and third Mondays. 1898 Card, Mrs. M — . At 
Home, Randolph Assembly Rooms, Monday, February aist, 
9tojio’clock. R.S.V.P, Owing to a recent bereave- 

ment Mrs. — will not be at home on Thursdays at present. 

Hence ‘ the intimation or arrange- 

ment that one is not accessible to visitors. 

1874 T, Hardy Madding Crowd I. ix. 123 Not-at-homes 
were hardly naturalized in Wealherbury farm-houses. 

12 . Trom hojne. Away from one’s honse or 
place of abode ; not at home ; abroad, ^fg* III at 
case, out of one’s element. (See also quot. 1573.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 3350 Ysaac was not fra hame. 1573 
J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 223, 1 come from home, 
that is, 1 neitherwinne nor lose. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Penniless Pifgr 11683) ®7 Her husband being from home. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Inipr. (175?) IL 77 You are never 
from Home, if you have such a Horse under you. 1738 
Johnson London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from 
home. x886 Mrs. Hunclrford Green Pleasure Grey 
Grief 111. vi. 113 Having run away from home. 

13 . ITcarer Lome. a. til. Nearer one's own 
dwelling-place or country, b. Jig In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself ; so that 
one is-more closely touched or intimately affected. 

*S77 Harrison England iii. il. (1878) 11. 13 Peradvenlure 
we might haue found the .'tame neerer home. 1709 Refi, 
Sachcvcrelts Semt. 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer home. 
17XZ Addison .S/fc/. No. 415 f 10 In.. China, as in Countries 
nearer home. 1875 Joweit Plato (ed.2) III. 167 There are 
whole countries loo, such as India, or, nearer home, Ireland. 

14 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., opposi- 
tivc, €{o.,sgi,home-address, ^breeding, -haven, -island, 
-lesson, -name, -free, -woe (tr. Ger. heimweh), -'wor- 
ship, -wreck. Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as home-breeze, -coiTCspondent , 
-letter, -longing, •wind : cf. Home adv, 8 a.^ 

x886 Mrs. Huncdrford Lady Valwor/h's Diamonds 
xxiii. (x888) 156 If you will give me his •home address. 
1865 H. H. Dxyxin Field ff Fern IV.v. 90 There is no *1101110 
breeding to any great extent. 1825 Emily 1 ailor V is. Las 
Casas TO Her full sails catch the *home-breeze joyfully. 1687 
Erroll Ugly Duckling HI. ix._ 143 Something like •home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Loncf. in Life (1891) I- 3S9» I hope 
I shall be a better *home-correspondent than I have been 
hithertofore, 1852 Susan Warner Queeihy (1853)^1. 219 
Without one softening or home-like touch from 
feeling within, a 26x8 Sylvester Paradox ogsl.Lttcrne 
72s As hce sees his ship her *home-haven enter sale, x 7 

Worldax Sept 15/2 MUs P...bas open^ a *homc.h.^piWl 

in Weymouth Street. xSBg Spectator loSept. 
lessons, also, are longer and more exa^ing 

1894 H Bush GifTs Rom. ojs Have ^ y 

•hSne-letler ready? z8z*-34 Goods 

n 507 -Homt-longing, "'I''" A'nv, 

ones fnends and countr>. . 4- 1640 

=7 Nov. segH'r-h'Jir.en^m.^ cx'l. 


G. Daniel Trmarch., <'■ “V":--;’" ' jVes Loser. 

..AS hee shAllno. •homo-w!od. 

Himv. iv. =34 Ru vr shJI yoe 

ci"jfnJrtA •hom'-.vrvS and a soul cn. adrifL 
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• b. In same sense as B. i. 

XS97 Daniel Civ. Ildars vir. Hi, Th* ayde, home-disobedi- 
ence would afford. x6oa Carew Cornwall ii. (i8ii) 234 
Afflictions by home-neighbours. 1621-31 Laud Sev, Sernt. 
(1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares. 

Bpome yoviall Creiv ii. Wks. 1873 III. 381 Such was his 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1740 J. Clarke Eiinc, 
Vouth ed. 3)204 This is an objection. .against a Home- 
Education. i8o2 Edin. Rev. I. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. 
Attches.'er I. 7 .A domestic presence of purity, kindliness, and 
home-heartedness. x8s6 Kane Arcl. Ex/>1. II. viii. 85 
Bonsall and Kane took the entire home-work on themselves 
today. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. 78 All folk 
unto the h imesiead draw. And noted how a homeman 
there Turned round unto the hillside bare. iZ'fi^N.Amcr. 
Rev. CXXVII. 354 Some features of home-life in France. 
1883 E^jdhg. Ma^. Aug. 349 The dictating of a letter to the 
home-circle. i 885 Ruskin Prxteriia I.,xi. 371 Both despised 
me,' as a home-boy, to begin with. x886 F. W. Robinson 
Courting Mary S/nith II. xx. loi, I was too much of a 
home-bird to be satisfied with the change. 

c. In stme sense as B. 2. 

• I’jj^Garton Inclos. Acts All the home-steads, home-closes, 
and ancient inclosures. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. vi, 
The calves are bleating from the home-croft. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. iti. 486 Over the homefield toward the 
wall they drew. 1890 Boldrewood Col. R^^orjner{iZgi)ss3 
They were fairly on the sandy home-station track, 

d. In same sense as H. 3. 

*597 D\niei. Cizi. IVars Wks. (1717) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Broils hinder might. x6oi Holland Pliny 
II. 137 Ech rt*p;ton is furnished sufficiently with home- 
physicke of their owne. 1622 Bacon Hen. k// 76 To set 
prices by Statute. .vpon our Home-Commodiiies. 1642 
Chas. I Answ Declnr. both Houses i July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 17x3 in Lond. Gaz. No. 5130/6 
Neither do we.. fear any Foreign Rivalship to our Home- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Countin^-ho. 365 
Whether foreigner or home-trader, 1799 J, Robertson 
Agric. Perth 351 The home-market price was raised. X804 
Earl Lauderd. Pub. IVealtk (1819) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 Smvth SailoPs IPord-bk.t Hoftte-Service^ the Channel 
service; any force.. stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov,, What may be called the 
home-missionary spirit, 

e. In same sense as B. 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as B. 5. 

1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, Speak a home-word For my old 
bachelor lord. 1694 Crowne Married Beau Ep., A more 
blunt expression , . when they wouM make a home-proof of 
such a transgression, 1723 M’Waro Earnest Contend. 196 
(Jam.) Your great confidence makes plain and home-dealing 
with you . . necessary, [x?!!, i 83 t Home-truth: see B. 5.I 
tg. Of, pertaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal, Obs. 

17x1 Shaftesb. Chnrac. (1737! 1 . 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Butler Serm. 
Rolls X. X95 If this sincere Self-Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought desirable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as home-huildcr, 
-lover, -maker, -making, -seeker, Home-keepeu, 
-KEEPING ! home-btiilding, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 8a The recollection, .will prevent 
the young *Mome-builders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1823 Coleridge Aids Reji. Aph. xxxvi, {1848) I. 86 
The *home-building, wedded, and divorceless swallow. 
1836 Emerson Eng Traits^ Result \i\L%. (Bohn) II. 133 
Truth in private H*e, untruth in public, marks these •home- 
loving men xS/SStopf. Brooke Eng.Eit.ZA home-loving 
people. x 885 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 5 ‘2 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and *home-makers. 

- i. locative, in sense * at home*, with ppl. adjs., 
vbl. sb^., nouns of action, agent-nouns, as hovie^ 
baked^ -built, -ftd, -formed, -grown, -lefl, -raised, 
-reared, -woven, Home-buewed, -siadk, -spun ; 
home-abiding, -growing, -silting, -slaying, -lour- 
ing. -’washing', home-execulion, -slay ; home-baker, 
-brewer, -dweller, -patient, -stayer, -larrier, etc. 

x 885 Mary Howitt in Gd. IFords 545 The •home-abiding 
poet Whittier. 1870 Lowell IPind. 251 The •home- 

baked Saxon loaf. 1490 Canterb. City Rec., Robertus 
Dehytyngton, *homebaker, ax63x Drayton IPks. II. 5S6 
(Jod.) •Home-begotten hate. X676 Rep. Fr. Capers e,h\\%. 
in Marvell Growh Popery (1678) 59 With their own *honic- 
buili Ships. X593 Q. Eliz. Xx.Boeth, iv, pr. i- 76 •Home- 
dweller in thy country. ^ X549 Covkrdale, etc. Erasin. 
Par. F.ph. Prol., By foreigne, or *homedwelling enemies. 
X373TUSSER Husb. xxxiii. (18781 72 Fat *home fed souse, 
is good in a house. 1846 j. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4* II. p. xxxviii, The independent production of •home- 
grown wool. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xn. Ixxvi, Why you 
Should *home-left love forget. x8oi Med. jml. V. 5 A 
•home-patient of the ^Ianchesler Infirmary. 2827 Lincoln 
Cabinet 59 Person.s residing in Lincoln .. unable to attend 
at the dispen-sarj', shall be deemed bome-pattenls. x866 
RacheVs Seer. 1 . 103 Everj’thing was either home-made or 
•home-raised. 1886 Badminton Libr., Shooting I. 3 
•Home reared birds. 1630 Lord Banian Ep. Ded., In- 
forme the •home-re.siders with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. X728 Savage Bastard 76 The guilt of 
•homeshed blood. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
ccxciii, Enflame •homc-.sitters by long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 2633 GurNall Ckr. in Arm. Ded., To have 
their Will ready ra.ide. and their worldly interests set at 
•home stay. 2633 E. Waterhouse in E. Terry Moy. to E. 
India A vij a, 1 o the gain of homestayes. 2579-80 North 
Plutarch 190 The •homc-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 2898 ICestm. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A reejM. .for the 
•home- washing of lace. xM8 Century Mag XXXVI. 769/r 
•Home-woven hats, or knitted caps. 

j. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
home-bound, fraught, -sheltered, -tied adjs. k. 
similative, as home-siveet adj. 

2882 May Crommelis Brv.vn-Eyess^. (18S4) 69 Why should 


the Marken men be so •homebound? 1853 Talfourd Cos- 
tilian iv, iii,We'nensureonehourof*honie-fraught comfort. 
2823 Moore Fables Holy Alliance, etc. 204 Calm, wedded 
affection, that *hoine-rooted plant. -2882 H. S. Holland 
Life ^ Logic (18S5) 226 Its dear .shores and *home-sweet 
hifls. 2897 Daily^ News 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst the 
•home-tied and crippled children of London. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

The.se use.s do not differ essentially from those treated 
under 14 ; but being here written .separately, functions 

as an adjective used attrimitively ; in sense 5 it i.s even used 
predicatively, and qualified by adverbs more, most, so, etc., 
like an ordinary adjective. 

1 . Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one's home; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home; proceeding from home; domestic,* family*. 

[^2003 Sax. Leeehd. II. 244 Ham fandj wilda hsenna.) 
2352 Huloet, Home supper, doinicceninm. 2573 Tusskr 
Husb. Ivi. (1878) 137 Home wants to supplle. 2642 Brome 
yennalt Crew \\. Wks. 2873 111 . 380 Home came I In my 
home Cloaths again. 1849 I’iiackeray J*cndcnnis (2871) 624 
But this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy, was not fond of home sports. 2872 Smiles Charac. i. 
(18^)' 29 Its citizens had no true family or home life. 2883 
E. Black well Bine Ribbon Movent, vtii. pt Home 

comforts [had gone] to make way for home riccesdties. 1883 
Mrs. Cudlip Mod. Housezv. 84 A room that . . had the real 
genuine ‘ home look ' alx>ut it. 1B86 W. J. Tucker E, 
Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. 

2 . In the neighbourhood of or surrounding one’s 
home, or the mansion on an estate. Hence, belong- 
ing to head-quaiters, principal; as home station. 

1662 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (2893) III. 17 The high way., 
where John Steere his howse standeth and his home share 
of Land. 2699 Boston Rec. (1881) VI 1 . 236 A great White 
Oake standing neer by Mr. Bcnja White’s home meadow. 
18x3 Jane Austen Emma 1. xu. Keeping in band the home 
farm at DonwcU. 2864 Trollope Small Ho, Allingion 
(1879) I, 7 An inner gate, leading from the home paddock, 
thr.iugh the gardens. 2^86 World 17 Dec. 11 The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. ^95/1 
The two home farms brought in a gross revenue of 250. 

h. Home Counties, the counties nearest to Lon- 
don : Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit', the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre : its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1S98) it includes the counties of Hert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Siiftblk. (See CiiicuiT sb. 5.) 

1737 y. Cha/nberlayne's Si. Gi, Brit. 11. List O/Fces 262 
Clerk of the Assize of the Home-Circuit. 2837 Penny Cyel. 
Vi I. 195/1 The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 2862 Trollope 
Orley A*. (1868)67 Mr. Futnival practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 2883 H. R Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253 Home 
Circuit, or South Eastern Circuit, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. 

c. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place.' Home^ 
and-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each s*de. 

2886 Times 22 June 10 '5 (Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
V. Australians) The home fielding did not realize expec- 
tation. ^ 2886 World No 632.9/1 The home crew jumped 
away with thejead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. 2888 Obserz'ert July 2/4 A draw, greatly 
in favour of the home team. 2890 Daily News 10 Dec. 
Somersetshire .. have arranged home-and-home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3 . Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one's own country or 
n.ation ; domestic: o^\\ \o foreign. 

[2377-87 Holinsiied Chron. 1 . 4/1 Dluers other, both 
forraine and home-writers.] 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv, 
119 He leatie you to confer of home affaires. ^ 26^4 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 250 They are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrents. 
1794 7 '. CoxE Ciexv U.S. 382 7 ©extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 2842 Bischoff Woollen Mann/. 
(1862) II. 172 , I consider the home trade the safCvSt . . but I 
think the foreign trade., the most extensive.^ x866 A L. 
Perry Elem, Pol. Econ. (1873) 518 A duty . .laid on foreign 
h.ais to encourage the home manufacture.^ 2883 Planch. 
Exam. 29 June 5/1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 2886 Globe 25 Mar, 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than bis home produce. 

b. Treating of domestic affairs; dealing with 
matters concerning one’s own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the molher country as 
distinguished from the colonies. Home Office', in 
Great Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of 
State for 1 ! orae Affairs ’ (abbrev. Home Secretary') ; 
the building in which its business is carried on, 

2797 yacnb's Law Diet. s,v, Secretaty^ Secretaries of 
Slate: for the Home Department ; for Foreign Affairs ; the 
Colonie.s, etc. 1828 Scott Rob Roy vii, 7 ’he Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 1836 (title) Home and 
Colonial School As.soaatton. 2844 H. H. Wilson Br/t. 
India II. 514 The Home authorities earnestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate [etc ]. 2863 

S^ Low Chnrit, Land. 255 TTie societies . . may. . be classed 
either under Home Missionary or Foreign Missionary. 2863 
Dickens Plut.Fr, 1, jn, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 

4 . In games ; Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near ‘home’: see A. 9; reaching or enabling a 
player to reach * home *. (Also hyphened.) 


1837 Chambers' Inform. II. 689/2 Keep on your ground 
and smother these balls by the home-block, rather than risk 
your wicket by stepping in to hit them. 28W Mrs. hmsBiT 
Ld. Fautitleroy vi. *18881 122 But Mr Hobbs took re 
.several times to see base-ball.. Here is the first ^scand 
that's the second, and that’s the third, and that’s the home, 
base. Ibid., Once round the field Is a home run and counts 
one. 1893 Pa/tPfal/G. 15 Oct. g/t (Golf) In the new order 
of things this first hole has become the last or home hole. 
2897 Boston (Mass.) yrttl. 6 Jan. lo/i The horses had thnm 
dered down the home stretch with a finish so close as to 
cause the judges to wrangle among themselves. 

6 . 'I'hat strikes home ; that comes home to one’ 
searching, poignant, pointed ; effective, appro- 
priate; 10 the point, clo^e, direct. Now chiefly 
in home gnestion, home truth, which are often 
hyphened: see also Houe-thkust. 

Home was here originally adverbial (home-spcaldnxs 
‘ speaking home, home-thmtst a thrust home*: see Hove 
adv. 4, 5 _; separation from the vbl. sb. has led to its treatment 
as an adj., and it.s extension to other sb.s. as in hovit truth. 

a 2623 Fletcher Faith/ Shepherdess iv. iv, Rutwhy I)o I 
resolve to grieve,and nottodie? Happy had been ihestroke 
thou gavest, if home. 2625 Mountacu App Carx^ir. 34 
7 *his IS plaine and home enough. 2642 Jer Taylor Epiu. 
(1647) 132 An instance may be given, full, and home to this 
purpose. 2643 Hekle Answ. J-eme 14 The full and home 
testimony of Fortesktie. 1654 H. L'E.strance /afijs) 
43 7 ’he Earl of Bristow . . returned so h«>me an answer, as 
the House was amply .satisfied with it. ^ 2709 Sieele TatUr 
No. 31 p 9 7 he other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac (1737) III. 328 
If he has indirectly spoken some home-truth. 2783 Mad. 
D’ABCLAYD/irrj'Q Dec., This was rather a home stroke to be 
sure. 2783 Ibid a6 Dec., It is, I own, a very home question. 
2788 H. Walpole Remin. in Lett. (1857) I. ix. p. cxlii,That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more home 
push, 2843 Lekevre Life Tray.Phys. II. i.xiii. 16 People 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 Alb. 
Smith Adz*. Mr. Ledbury xxv. (18861 78 7 ’his was a very 
ho.Tie question. xMi Mary A. Lewis 2 Pretty Gxrh\\\, 
267 What a nice word ’ home ' is, and everything connected 
with it. .All except home-truths. 2897 Sir H. Gough 041 
Mem. ii. 95 That curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge, 

sbi^ J are. ^Homklyn, 

1836 Yarbell Brit, Fishes II. 420 The Homelyn Eeix** 
The Home, Sand Ray, and Spotted Ray. 

Some (h^“m), adv. J*orn)s; see Home wJ 
[Originally the accusative case of Home in its 
primary sense as the case of destination after a 
verb of motion ; cf, L, ire domum to go honje. 
But at length treated ns a simple adv., and, in senses 
4, 5, formerly compared homer, homesti] ^ 

1 . To one’s home, house, or abode; to ones 
dwelling-place, own district, or county’* 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 53 And hig cyrdon talk ham. 
CZ070 O. E. Chron. >MS. C.) an. 1040 Sc cing jyfdc wlwo 
Myrceon ham. exxoo Trin. Coll Horn. 53 Kmg (minis., 
let hem .. faren horn in to ieruj.alem cx 33 ® B. 

Chron. (2810* 69 Now gos he home, Cov. Hyd. 

30, I krepe hem to my siynkyng •‘^^alle. 

Od. Wif taught htr Doztghi. 265 in Hazl.^ 

Borowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. iS'jo Rotivig 
ham Rec. IV. 181 Or fetche anne wayre whome vwn tue 
' Sabolhe Daye. 2652 CiiJSVE!.AND/Ve//«35 God would have 
chang’d his doorn, Not forc’d him wander, hut confiud him 
home. 1729 Db Foe Crusoe i. xiii, I Jugged the money 
home. 2002 Mar. Edgeworth Pfoml T. (i8i6J 
In their way home. 2831 Sib J. S1NCI.AIR Corr. H* ? 
I'be value of the ship and cargo, going out ^ 

home. 2849 Kingsixy Poems, .S'nntts of 
and call the cattle home. 2883 W. C. Lddrestnt 5 
I’ll see Miss Ina home. . .. 

fig. JSSI w. CiiARKE in Confer, iv. (1584' Aa y, Ho'» 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course ot di'ipuwii 
..I must call you home by and by. 2629 H. Burton a 
no Bethel 31 This comes home to iny .staling of 
2685 W. DE Britainb Hum. Prnd. Ep. Ded., . 

would .spend that time in active Phylosophy -. and co 
home to business. 2872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells x/rv -» 
Bells Ch. iii. 225 7 *his is continued till the end of the ^ $ 
when the bells are brought ‘ home’ to their regular pia 

b. To the home- or mother-country 

colony or foreign possession. . . ^ 

2623 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 523 uote, A lettej'W i 

was brought home by the last Indian Fleet. 27M • 

Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 278 The 1^^1874 

it will make application home for .nnotner 
Gairdner Lwicaster 4;- York vii. (18751 i?? , ® 

Bedford.. wrote home to the government-in England. 

c. To the place of final rest, to the ‘ long 

to the grave ; to ‘the place appointed for all Iivin^, • 
To go home', to die (common dialectally). 

2528 Will o/y. Buckingham, My wiffe to bryng me hom 
and to pay my deites. 28x6 Scorr xxxu, l>ut > 

sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane hzytz 
Harriet Parr Hymn, 'Hear my prayer, O 
Father' v, Guide and guard me with 7 ’hy blessiigj 
Thine angels bid me home. 

d. W ith ellipsis of .rfjc 

2383 Stocker Hist. Ciz>. Warres 

fugttiues had .. made their reckoning, that they • . 

home to their houses. 2859 G. AIcreditk R. keve 
* Shall wc home 1 * Adrian inquired. . r-ntion 

2 . It sometimes expresses the result 01 in 
(which is not expressed by the verb). G 
home, arrived at home, at home after 

2587 Harrison England 11. xvii. (2877) *• 2,93 in 

will be there in thiriic or fortie dales, and h^cne 


Corncu-all in other eight werkes. 27*6 
349 7 'he Secretary would have me home with mm. ..j 
Emilv Dickinson Lett. (1894) 1 . 72 Only p. 

more, and then home again you will be to stay, a H 



HOME, 


851 


HOMELESS. 


PpACocK Ral/ Skirl. I. 273 My son win be home soon. 
1885 }iiov{£.iA.sS. Liipkam II. i. 20 Like people who have 
been home from Europe three years. 

3 . Technical, a. A^aut. Towards or into the 
ship. Hence^ of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag : cf. Anchok slf . 6 e. 

1603 Knoli.E5 ^ist. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she driven upon the fiats, was cast away, xyir 
W. Sutherland Sf>ipbuild. Assist. 165 Tumbling home. 
X748 AnsoiCs 334 A sudden gust of wind brought 

home our anchor. 18*3 Sporting Mng. XLII. 238 He was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home. 1833 T. 
Richardson Merc. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 
40 There is a considerable * fall home’ to the ship’s side. 

b. In games, sport, etc. : To the ‘ home^ or goal j 
arrived at the * home *: see Home sb. 9. 

X778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 185 In order to pre- 
vent B from getting his Man home. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 184 The bail did not reach half home. 1855 
Smedlev H. Co7>er(iale xWv, I. .beg to enter a horse of mine 
. .in order to di cover whether Broth-of-a-boy can show him 
the way home. 1897 Whitaker's Atm. 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex Beagles, was the first man home. 

4 . Of physical actions ; To the point or mark 
aimed at ; to its ultimate position, as far as it 
will go ; so as to reach-, touch, or penetrate effectu- 
ally; into or in close contact; closely, directly. 

1548 Bradford Let. to Traves xs May in Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1838) VII. 281 You hit me home, and give me that I look 
for. 1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 1. 137 God when he 
strikelh, srhiteth home. 1603 Knolixs Hist. Turks .itzi) 8 
Resolutely charging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves An arrow, aimed right, Is not 

the worse for being drawn home. 1669 Stubmy Mariner's 
Mar. 16 Hawl home the Top*sail Sheets. 1677 Earl of 
Orrery Art of War 17 Those will charge the hoinest, 
who find they are strongest, at the grapple. j 685 Goad 
Celest. Bodies m. ii. 403 Strike the Nail homer yet. 1692 
Capt. SmitJCsSeamaiCs Gram. ii. xxi 134 Put the Cartredge 
home with the R.nmmer. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
S.V., In the stowage of the hold, &c, a cask, bale, or case is 
said to be home^ when It bears against, or lies close to some 
other object, without leaving any interval between. x8oi 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 118461 VII. p. cciv, Time is 
precious,, .strike quick and home. 1863 Whyte Melvilli: 
Gladiators x'a. (1864) 83 She could see that her thru>t had 
pierced home. 1872-6 Voyle Mil. Did. (ed. 3) s.v., Is the 
shot well home? 1897 Sir E, Wood Aekievem. CavalryxW. 
226 That the squadrons should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible. 

b, Naut. Full in (from the sea"), full to the shore. 
X793 Smraton Edystone L. X03 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells., from coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. 2794 Ld Hood $ Aug. in Nicola.s 
Disp, Nelson (1845) 1 . 476 uote^ The wind not blowing home 
to the .shore with so much violence. 1894 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 It Is one of those harbours where, as the sailing 
book say.s, 'a swell Is apt to come home'— especially with a 
north*easterly wind. 

fig. To the very heart or root of a matter ; into 
close and effective contact; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect intimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoroughly, out and out. To bring a charge home 
(a person); to fix it upon him, convict him ol it. 
2542 \}xiK\x.Erasm. Apoph. 218 To be paied home ieste 
• for ieste. c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. liv, Lord . . pay them 
home, who thu-? against me fight. 2588 J, Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iit. v. 92 No far her halting : satisfie me 
home. What is become of her? 2642 M. Frank Serin. ^ 
Chris/m. i. (1672) 49 To drive that le-ison homer. 2650 'F, 
"B. Worcester 5 Apoph. 43 To bring the similitude a little 
homer. 2682 LtrrrRELL Brief Rel. iiZsj) I. 200 He putt 
the case very home to the court. 2697 F. Smith in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 255 Wicked enough, .to forge, .old writings 
..and to charge this home upon the Monks. 2722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders ^xZ\Q'< soplhewitnessesswear.sohomeagainst 
you. a 1823 Forby Voc.. B. Anglia s.v., T'he meal is home 
done. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ymls. II, isOnewho 
cannot get closely home to hLs sorrow, 1859 Freeman 
Norm. Cono. (1876) 111 . xh 20S 'I’he charge is. .not brought 
home to William. 1893 F. Hall Two Trifles 10 He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. To come home to ; to touch, affect, 
or move intimately. 

2625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm. tA.rb.) 498, 1 doe now 
publish my Essayes; which, of a|l my other workes, haue 
beene most Currant : For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens Businej«se, and Bosomes. x66o Boyle New Exp. 
Phys Meek. Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shall.. be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 17x3 Steele Enghskm. No. 48. 
313 Applause must never come quite home to them. 1769 
yuiiius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings .. which comes entirely home to the present case. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 106/2 It.. comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonixing power. 2864 Car- 
LYLE Fredk. Gt. xii. xii. IV. 274 That Walpole will probably 
be lost, goes much home to the Royal bocom. 2872 Freeman 
Norm. iSonq. (1876) IV. xviii. 211 Whose tale, .comes more 
deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

6. To ‘ oneself’ ; hence, t to one’s normal condi- 
tion ; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 
possession 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X531) 269 "Whiche may not 
longe..beare such eleuacyonsof tlie soule,buianonecalleih 
it home. 1376 Fleming Panopi. Epist. Ep. Ded. f iij b, 
Having called home my’ wandering wilts. 26x4 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat.. Heaven upon Earth § ex. 131 That great 
King now comming home to himself .. complaines, that 
(etc.]. 1660 V\3\.i.T:n Pfixt Confempl.ixZ^x) Manasseh.. 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 1643 Quarles Sol Recant, vii. 43 Call home 
thyselfe: Inspect thy selfix anew. 


7. Phrases, a. To bring oneself home, to be 
brought home, come, get home : to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one’s position. 

2760 C. Johnston Ckrysal 11 . i. ii. 9 Her patroness., 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was stilt woi-se, several 
by-bets which she*made to bring herself home'. 2782 Miss 
Burney Ctfr/Vm viii. v«i, He has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again. 2806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) L 256, I believe he got home pretty well upon the 
saleofit. 2832 Scott .< 4 ^^o/liitrod., The book-seller. .is at 
once, to use a technical phrase, ‘brought home', all his outlay 
being repaid. 1ZZ6 So English 14 They.. determined 

to let this particular race be their getting-home stakes. xSps 
Miss Braddon in Westm. Gaz. 6 Nov. 1/3 'J*he publisher. . 
has to consider whether he can * come home ’ upon the 
publication of a book by a new writer. 

b. To call home : to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to ‘ ask in church dial. 

2892 T. Hardy Tess 1892) 267 You was not called home 
this morning. 2892 E. Slow Wiltsk. Gloss. 

t e. To come short home : to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief; 
so to come home by misfortune^ etc. Obs. 

2548 Hai.L Chron.. Hen. V'l 175 b. The erle of Warwteke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
..might have had his awne will. 1396 Harington Aleiam. 
Ajax (1814 1 36 An hundred thousand of them came home by 
weeping-cross. . x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv. xiii. 86x Many 
of his enemies were caught up and came short home. 
<2x6x0 Healey eVA'j (16361 154 He that either refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhapptnesse and ruine. 
1635 Stanley Hist. Philos, iii. (1701 87/2 'Jake heed your 
Herd come not short home. 2722 De Foe Col. yack{\Z,^o) 
230 They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the belter of them. 

8 . Comb. a. In sense *to one’s home, home- 
wards with nouns of action (esp. vbl. sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival^ -bringing^ -calliug.faier. -goings -march, 
-retum. -sailing. -writing\ home-hringy -revoke 
vbs.; home-bomCy -bound, -bi ought, faring, -specd- 
ingy -taking xsAy-.. Also Homl-come, -coming. 

a 2000 in Mone Gloss. 357 iBosw.) Ne hi beo)> hambroht ne 
;;e®wnode, 1493 Sc. Acts yas. May) § ix (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamebringtngofaQuene. 1386 Warner 
Alb. Eng. IV. xxii. 109 To wmiie and weare the home- 
brought Spoyles. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err. t. i. 60 My wife 
. . Made daily motion.s for our home returne. 1391 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iu. 974 Weening to home-revoake him Wiih a 
love-potion. 26x3 Chapman Odyss. xvi. 200 'Pattend the 
liome-tume of my neererkind. a 2625 Fletchzr A/ad Lover 
Prol. 14 Our home-bound voyage, a 2670 Spalding Trouh. 
Chas. [ (1829)81 The commtttee..would come and visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Scott Abbot xv, The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Grsme. 1838 Miss Pardoc 
River Desert II. 52 The salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner. 2849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Afait/and xxii, The 
sorting of my things for our homegoing. 2870 W. Binnie 
in Spurgeon Treas.Dav. Ps.xlv. lntrod.,Thehome.bringing 
of Christ’s elect. 2892 Morris Newsfr. Nowhere L 9 As 
the homefai er caught sight of it. 

b. In senses 4 and 5 ; with ppl. adjs., as home- 
charged, -directed, -driven, -hunted, -set, -thrusted ; 
with nouns of action, as home-charge, -push, 
-speaking. 

2609 R. Barnero Faithf. ShepJi. 71 This home-'-peaking 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. 1611 Br. Hall Serm. 
xxxiv, Wks. 1837 V, 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged. rt 1637 Lovelace ( 1864) 203 Like a glorious 
general, With one home-charge lets fly at all. <22683 Old- 
ham Poet, Wks. (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
blood may draw. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 2755 J- N- 
Scott Ess, transl. Homer 16 Stnick brave Agenor with 
home-thrusted Spear. 28x4 XLIV. 247'J'he 

most ingenious home-directed.-culs. 

Home (bourn), V . [f. Home sb .^] 

1 . in/r. To go home. (Cf. elliptical use of Hojie 
adv. I d.) 

2763 [see Homing vbl. sb. 2). 2862 (see Homing///, rr.). 

2889 Pall Mall G. 24 .^og. 6 One bird [swallow] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 2893 Nat. Observer 14 Oct, 
5M/1 Your tourist is Iidmlng from abroad. 

2 . To have one’s home or dwelling-place, dwell. 

2832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle etc. 160 He homed where 

man had immortal grown. X890R. BRMyeszR Shorter Poems 
nr. 23 Dost thou, .home in our creations? 

3. trails, i’o establish in or furnish with a home. 
1802 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) I. 195 When 

I am housed and homed. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 174 
Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Gd. 
f Fords 792/2 As colonists or as settlers [they] have homed 
themselves all the wor.d o\er. 

Home-bom, a. Born or produced at home ; 
of domestic or native origin; native. 

2587 Harrison England ii. xx. (2877) i. 329 Homehome 
and fbrrcn simples. 2398 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Sem. 

Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.)687 Foreign, .rebels, and homeborn 
uiiloyal and discontented runagates. i6it Speed //’A/. Gt. 
Brit. V. iii. § 15 Gildas our ancienlest home-borne writer. 
X734 Watts Reliq. yitv. (17891 106 This wicked pride is 
a home-born and domestic enemy. 1872 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 142 Even in the home-bom words. 

-{-b.7^. Homely, uncultured ; = next 2. Obs. 

2589 Nashe Ded. to 'Greene's Pfenaphon{kx\i ) 20 Though 
their home-bom mediocritie be such in this matter. 
Home-bred, «- [Home 141.] 

1 . Bred or reared at home; often synonymous 
home-bom', native, indigenous ; domestic. 

2587 Harrison England ii. x-L (1877) i. 248 Consemes of 
old fmits., forren and home-bred 1392 Shaks. Fen. Ad. 

764 A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 2609 \ 


Bible (Douay) Gen. xvii. 12 As wel the homebred shal be 
circumci'icd, as ^jhe bought servant. 2662 Stillincfl- 
Orig. Sacr. nt. ii. § 2 llie native and home-bred Greek--, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus, 2791 Newth Tour Eng. 
<5* Scot. 237 There are no home-bred agues. 1859 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiii. 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-bred rebels. . - 

2 . Of homely breeding ; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (i8ii; 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude, .but even persons of the better calling. 2691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-bred Heir that 
thinks his Father’s Slannour a considerable part of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it. 2738 Johnson 
hdler No. 49 f 2 A storj’.. which will strike a home-bred 
citizen.^ 2827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. u. 1873) po Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spirit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. [f. Home -h B rew J^.] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. Also^n 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. 11856 420 A strong and 
manly home-brew of the best langimge in the world. 1874 
Lowell Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 110 'I’he cider of the 

Judges wit tRipe-hearted homebrew). 1886 T. Hardy 
Mayor Casterbr. 1 . 119 You can have some home-brew if 
you want to, you know. 

Home-brewed, a. [f. Home sb. 141.] 
Brewed at home or lor home consumption, absol. 
Home-brewed ale. etc. Also/^. 

2754 Connoisseur No. 26 P 4 Every hedge ale-house that 
pro.i.ises good home-brewed. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
8 June, The sparkling beverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 2825 Scott Guy M. xxiv, Home -1 rewed 
ale of excellent qualiiy. 1883 J. Parker Tytu Ch. 107 
What he called ‘real old English home-brewed', 
fig. xBo8 ‘ C. Hogg ’ [ E. S. Barrktt] Miss. led General 282 
One Whitepot, a very good sort of a home-brewed genenal. 
2894 Lazo Times XCVJI. 387/2 Sir Richard Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

tHome’Come. Obs. Home-coming 

cxooo ^Elfric Horn. 1 . 80 jEfter Sics wmihreowan ham- 
cyme. rx23o Halt Meid. 31 [pu] hauest a^ain his ham 
cume sar care & eie. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, yohanitcs 64 
pe quhilk..[scho] ^arnj’C his hame-coin in pe land ^2440 
Bone Flor. 1744 'J’ythandes. .of my lordys home come. 
1523 Douglas jEneis xr. i. 222 'This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 

Home-comer. One who comes home. 

2637 Rutherford Lei. to ATistress Stuart Lett. (1672) 353 
My blessing. . be on the home-comer. 

Ho*me-coming, sb. [f. Home adv. S a.] A 
coming home, ai rival at home. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 503 pat may fynde at royn 
homcomyng, (Jrisseide comyn I 1386 A Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 11.1x625)72 Let them rest untill my home camming, 
2772 Mackenzie Alan of World 11. ix, (1823) 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 2820 Scott iii, 
First to welcome my home-coming. 2894 Daily Hen'S 12 
Nov. 3/7 'Fhe homecoming of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his bride to the ancestral home of the Abertorn family. 

Ho'me-coming, a. [f. Hoiia adv. 5, 8 b.J 
'I'hat comes Jiome to one; eff' Ctive ; impressive. 

1B67 A. Thomson Sk. Scilpt. Char. 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 

Home-felt, a, [f. Home adv. 5.] Felt 'at 
home’, intimately, or in one’s heart. 

1634 Milton Contus 262 A sacred and home-felt delight. 
17x8 Pope Chorus Youths <J- Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tures move. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Halt (1845) 275 
Whatever is most homefelt and delightful in ms ic life. 
i860 I. Taylor Spir, Heb. Poetry (1873) *39 Wor.vhip.. 
homefelt national — near to the heart of. .the worshippers. 
Homeish : see Hosnsn. 


Ho’me-lreeping, a. [HoiiE sb. 1411 and i.] 
That keeps or takes care of a home ; that keeps or 
remains nt home, home-staying. 

2391 Shaks. Two Gent, x, i. a Home-keeping-youth, haue 
euer homely wits. 2826 Miss Mitford t'iflage Ser. ii. 
(x 863’ 258 An eldest sister, .a home-keeping Maitha North. 
1888 Daily Neius2tS^ltz. 6/1 The sun of an Indian summer 
•—no home-keeping Englishman know.s what that means. 

So Ho’me-kespinff sb . ; Ho*me-keeper, the 
keeper nr guardian nf a home. 

2398 Florio, Afansionnro, a homekeeper, a housUng. 
2846 Grote Greece r. i. (1862I I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her .. attributes of industry and home-keeping 2898 Pop. 
Sci. Afonthly LII. 534 Oikology, from its Greek derivation, 
inclnde.s also family life or homekeeping. 2898 Chicago 
Ativancezo }zn. 75/1 A living homekeeper’s thoughtful care. 
Homeland (h^Q*mla’nd). 'fhe land which is 
one’s home or where one’s home is ; one’s native 
land. In earliest use attrib. = Home sh. 14 d. 

1670 Blome Treat. Trav. 4 * Trajf. 53 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may be termed Homeland-'rradcrs.. 
who drive a trade to Scotland and Ireland. 2833 I.'J'avlor 
Fanal. v. 139 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 Grlkn 
Short Hist. i. § i. 4 'I’he gods whom our Engli-h fathers 
worshipped In their English home-land 2887 Home Mis- 
sionary (N. Y.l Feb. 385 (Nebraska] was the native home- 
land of the buffalo. , ^ 

Homeless (b(?"*mlcs), a. [f. H0MEr(5. 4 -tESs.j 
1 . Having no home or permanent abode. Lstially 
of persons ; hence transf. of their condition, etc. 

(In quot. 1615 quasi-adv. in comb.) 

26x3 Chapman Odyss. \ p4 His daughter Tl" t^Ba V 
this homeless-driuen, Still tnouniing wit . ’ 

Knox Ess. cxIv. (R.). Fnend ess. homeless 

li'omclcss AtiK hie lim to the groves uninhabited! 
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2. Affording no home or dwelling-place. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe lialtan vI, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world. x8i2 J. Wilson IsU of Palms n. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho’melessly adv.^ in a homeless condition , 
without a home. Ho’melessness, homeless con- 
dition. 

1829 Btaclnu^ XXVI. 286 Who o’er this scene of 

clay Once wandered homelessly. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xlviil, Forgetful of her homeles-sness. 1B62 R. Vaughan 
Enz- Nonconf. 41 His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (hou'mlet). [f. Home sb. + -let.] 

A tiny or diminutive home. 

1855 Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 192 In the hilly parts., 
m »ny tiny homelets of past ages still stand. 

t Bo'iueliliode* In.shomlyhed. [f. Homely 
a. + ‘hedie, -head.] Homeliness, familiarity. 

c Z440 fctcob's IPell (E. E. 7 ’. S ) 2^6 Lone h® companye 
of poore folk. & holde here manery.s in homlyhcd. 

• So*22ieli]ke» Home sb. + Like «.] Like 

or resembling home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
Hence Ho'meXlkeness. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 98 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance with the language. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laitd of \ 
Norlaxv 11 . 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity ' 
and homejikeness. 1886 Mrs. Alexander By Worn. IV^U 
I. ii. 61 It is.. not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like. 1887 Edna Lyall Knight'Errant II. ix. 215 Its air 
of comfort and homelikeness. 

Homelily (hGU’mllli), adv. [f. as next -h -LY 2.] 
In a homely manner. 

X4B9 Barbonds Bruce xvii. 4 (MS. E) He resauit thame 
hamlyly [/l/.S*. C richt gladly, ed. i6i6 tenderly]. 1556 J. 
Heywood spider ff xx.xv. 7 7 'o talke trcwly and homlily. 
1687 Shadwell fttvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 1755 Johnson, Homdily^ rudely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness (hG«'mlines'i. [f. Homely a. -f- 
-NESS.J The quality or condition of being homely ; 
f familiarity, intimacy ; f kindness, kindli- 

ness ; simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

/tx^o Hampole Psalter Prol., Fosterand barnes wib 
haniiynes. CX380 Wyclif /Kir. <1880) 46a Crist bicliptide 
jonge and pore in tokenc of his homelynesse. C1386 Chaucer 
Atelib. f jso Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendreth disprei- 
synge. c 1449 Pecock Bepr. 244 Forto cleue to a thing . . 
and jit for to haue noon horaelynes with the same thing 
were an vnchereful thing. 1576 Flemino Panopl. Epist, 
304 With homelines of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
llr. Hall Occas. Medit, (1851) 55 Homeliness makes less 
shew, and hath less danger. Z764 Hurd Dial. Uses of 
For. Trav, (R.), I have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form Unimpaired, or even disgraced, by^ the homeliness 
of her habitation, 1837 Howirr Rur. Life 11. iii. (1862) 
X07 Life in the country, .presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet, 1849 Macaulay Hid. Eng. vi. II. 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness. 

t Ho'meling. Obs, [f. Hom:e sb. -j- -lirg.] 

A home-born inhabitant ; a native, b. attrib. or 
adj. ■» Indigenous, native. 

*577 Harrison England^ 11. ix. (1877) i, 189 So long as 
ourbomelings had the dominion of this He. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. xxh. viii. 200 The horaeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-dromon. a 1649 Drumm. of Ha\vth. Poems Wks.’ 
(1711) 37 Which (homelings) from this little world we name. 

Home-lot. U . S . = House-lot, Homestead j?. 

x638/7f<f4a//nU.S.}/?rc.(i892llII.5i Abraham Shatvcselleth 
..one portion of Groivnd called an hill or Hand as it lyeih 
. to his home lott. 17x4 in 7 ’emple and Sheldon 
ficld^ Mass. (1875) 134 The rear of said home-lot.s’ fence shall 
have one-half of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
1875 Temple & S. Ibid, x^ Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a homedot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1893 J. Winsor Mississ. 
Basin 12^2 Twelve families were soon picking out their home 
lots along its banks. 

Homelty-jonaelty ; see Humblety-. 

Homely (hJi’mli), G. Forms; see Home. [f. 
Home + -lyI. Not recorded in OE., but the 
cognate word exists in OFris. Mmclik, OHG. 
h€trn[e)Hchj ON, /leimtHgr (Da. hemyneitg),’] 
tl. Of or belonging to the home or household; 
domestic. * family Obs. 

13. . E. E. Alia. P. A. 1210 He gef vus to be his homly 
hyne. a 1266 Chaucer Ron:. Rtyse 1373 Many hoomly 
trees iher were. That peches, coynes, and apples here. 1388 
WvcLiF Gal. vi. JO To .alle men ; but most to hem ih.at ben 
homliche of the felih. 1483 Cat/:. Angl. \Tzfi To make 
Hamcly, domestican\ 1552 Latimf.r Sertn. ^ Rem. (1845) 
40, I heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful house. 1577 Harrison England 
ML vii. (1876J II. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, are either 
shephcards curs, or mastiffes. 

2. Become as one of the household; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rare or arch. 

<^>375 ‘S'c* Saints^ H'viian 853 pis mane, bat vas 

hamely Vith hyme, f X3B0 Wvchf Semt. Sel. Wks. I. 13 
To be more homely wib him ban bei weren before. 1460 
Capcrave CAron. (1858) 201 That he [Mortimer] was ovyr 
homeli with the ^qwecn. a X533 Ld. Bernf.rs Gold. BA. Af. 
Atirel (1546) H ij, This goode cmperourc was. .homely with 
euery man. 1636 Rutherford Let. to Earlestown 6 July, 
Ve sec your father is homely with you. 

b. Familiar, that one is ‘ at home* with. rare. 
x88o Rider Haggard Cleopatra i, When^ the matter [she 
had heard] had begome homely in her mind, and her fear 
Ji.Td fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy, 

3. Characteristic of home as the place where one 
receives kind treatment ; kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs: 


c 1375 Barbour Troy-hk. 1. 331 And with suete wordj’s 
hambly Reconfortit thame lytht ^hertly. 0x470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1660 He agayn, with humyll hamly cher, 
Resauit him. X867 G. Macdonald Poems 20 Whom gentler, 
homelier feelings stir. 

4. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple ; plain, unadorned, not fine ; 
everyday, commonplace ; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes apprebative, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment; but often apologetic, 
depreciative, or even as a euphemism for * wanting 
refinement, polish, or grace .) a. Of things. 

c X386 Chaucer Sompit. T. 135 Thanne hadde I with yow 
hoomly suffisaunce 1 am a man of litel sustenaunce. c X475 
RaufCoiliearxTZ Heir is hot hamelte fair. X490 Caxton 
Eneydos x Some gentylmen. .desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my transbacyons. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(15801 164 Who can tell if suche men are worthe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? 1573 7 ‘usser Husb, 
Ixxtii. (1878) 164 Though home be but homely, yet.. home 
hath no fellow. 1634 SikT, Herbert 'J'raz>. 961‘he Buzzar 
in this Towne is but homely. X7ii Addison Spect. No. 119 
f 5 The Clown .. clothed his Ideas in tho'>e plain homely 
Terms that are the most obvious and natural. 1795 Genii. 
Mag. 607/2 The unfortunate King of Poland .. Uves in a 
very homely manner, 18x3 Bvkon Corsair 1, ii. Earth’s 
coarsest bread, the garden’s homeliest roots, 
b. Of persons. 

X399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 11. 43 5 ^ myssed ten schore Of 
homeliche hertls. X426 Audelay Poems 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hertys that aryse. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione 1. H. (1803) 154 A pore homely laborjmge 
man. 1549 Latimer 5M Serm. bcf. Edxv. PI (Arb) 134 
In his persuasions he is very whomlye, x6oS Shaks. Macb. 
2v. ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not 
found heere. 1704-5 I. Morris tn Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
371, 1 beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. xB53 
Mrs, Carlyle Lett. HI. 155 A dear little homely woman. 
6. Of persons, etc. : Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features ; not beautiful, * plain *, uncomely. 
(S.'iid also of ihe features themselves.) 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 89 Hath homelie age ih’al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore cheeke ? a 16x9 
Fotherbv Atheom. ii. xii.§ 1 (1622) 332 Some parts of Man 
be. .comely, some homely. X634 Milton Comus 748 It is for 
homely features to keep home. x 659 Penn No Cross xi. 
§ 10 Nothing is Homely in God’s Sight but Sin. X706 
Phillips, Homely^ ugly, disagreeable, course, mean, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II ti847) III. viiL 2it She .. was 
extremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouida Pascarel IL 
z6i To bethink themselves of homelier and humbler charms. 
x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carezv viii. The homely vein 
running through her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain. 

6. Comb.,z.'^hoindy^featuredy4ookingti^\%. \ also 
•t*homely-inan, f horaely-woman, a domestic. 

CZ490 Promf>. Parv.^^sfi [MS. K) HomUman,or woman, 
domesticus, domestka, 1784 Cowper Task iv. 252 Like 
homely-featured Night. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking Individuals 
than at present. 

+ Homely, Obs. [f. Home +-ly- : cf. 

MHG. heim{e)lichei\ 

1. P'amiliarly, intimately. 

13.. Sextyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hamely aU sho war his spows. a 1340 Hampolc 
Psalter iv. i Hamly he spekis til him, 1387 ' 1 ‘kevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 371 His briddes. ’comcb homeliche lo 
manis honde. c 1440 Prontf. Parv. 245/1 Homly, or yn 
homly maner, domestice, familiariter. n X5S3 Udall 
Royster D, 1. iv. (Arb.»27 What. .A nourse talke so homely 
with oneofyourworship? x6soTRAPpCr//iw. Grn. x.xxi. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God, 

2. Kindly. 

*375 Barbour xvtir. 546 His frendis thus gat curtasly 

He couth ressawe, and hamely, 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 230, I . . him behaldis hamely, with hertly smyling. 
X596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 17 There he w;tt welcom’d of 
that honest syre. And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3. Plainly, simply, unpretentiously ; without 
adornment or polish ; without refinement ; rudely, 
roughly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 328 Pie rood but hoomly in a medlee 
cote. 1549 Latimer znd Sertn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlyes .. they mayc be well called, for they are homely 
handeled. 1552 Huloet, Homely, or after a rude fashion, 
agreste. 1563 Foxe A.ff M. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
garde, .the fourth (whose name was Homesb used him very 
homely,^ unkindly, and churlisbelie. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Bv, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
..not in a limbeck. 2697 Drvden Alneidyw. 928 Thus., 
homely dre.st, He strides into the hall. 

4 . Without reserve or circumlocution ; directly 
‘ home ’ ; straight to the point : plainly. 

CX374 Chaucf.r Troylus ii. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
But as his sustir homeli sob to seyne. ’ 1465 Poston Lett, 
No. 501 IL 183 For yeve me that I wryie thus boldly and 
homly to you. x6*x Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 
107 Yf he can accuse, leit him doe y* homely. x 638 H. 
Care Kind's Right huiutg. 28 They. .spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope's proceedings, crying out 
up^ these shrivled Ribbaulds. 

Homelyn (hoa-mlin). Also hommelin, hom- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained ; there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, OE. hamelian to Hasible, mutilate, appears to 
have no basis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray, Naia nutnilata. 
x666 Merrett Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. (1667) 185 Raia 
lor.'is^ a Homelyn .. in Comubia, a Guilt head. x8oB E. 


Donovan Brit. Fishes V. ciii, It i^rfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. x8io P. Neill List Fishes 28 fjam.) Rah 
mbus, Rough ray ; Hommelin. 2836 Yarrell arit..FiAts 
II. .[31 The Homelyn and the Thornback .. are the two 
species most common in the London market. 

Home-made, «. [f- Home ri. 14 b and nrfzi.sb.] 
1. Made at home or for home consumption ; of 
domestic manufacture. Also nbsot, 
a 2659 Cleveland Poems^ Sanboum 3^ Loaves of Home- 
made Bread. 1768 Boswell Corsica lii. (ed. 2) 193 None 
but the vepr peasants wear home-made cloth. 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xi. (1869) 47 The thick coat of brown 
‘ home-made x886 Lowell IVks. (1890) VI. 173 An over- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made methods. 

1 2 . 3 ent home, home-delivered. Obs^ rare. 

2663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 852 Seconding With home-made 
thrust the heavy swing, She laid him fiat upon his side. 

Ho’meness. [L PIome sb. -p ness.] The 
quality or condition associated with home. 

2840 Malcom Trav. 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder., 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration and homcne&s. 
2879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 111 . viii. 128 Not the less 
was the air around them the air of homcness. 

Homeo- : see Hom(eo-. 


Homer ^ (bnu-m^j), [f. Ho3je -f-ehI.] a 

homing pigeon. 

x88o Times 24 Nov. 10 The homer bird is sometimes 
called the Antwerp. x888 Pall A: all G. i Aug. 2,2 Country 
doctors often einploy homers to return with prescriptions to 
their surgeries in special cases. 2892 Cassells Sal, yrnl. 
23 Aug. 1x24/2 During Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian cam- 
paign., by means of homers, the leporters despatched mes- 
sages from mining villages to Edinburgh. 

(1 Homer ^ (hpn’msi). Alsochomer. [ad.Heb. 
“iCh \difieri lit. * heap \] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, the same that in later times was called 
the Cor, containing 10 ephahs, or lo baths (liquid 
measure). Its content has been very variously 
calculated, but was probably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confounded with the omer ^Ily, =tcr*l^ 
ephah.) 

2535 Coverdale Ezek, xlv, 14 Ten Battes make one 
Homer. 2612 Bible Isa. v. jo The seed of an Homtr shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 2778 Lowth Transl. Isa.v. xo A chomer 
of seed shall produce an ephah. 2876 Helps Study Biblt 
241, 20 epbahs=z kor, or homer. 

^ Also erroneously used for Omer, q.v. 

Homer, contr, of hoe-inolher : see Hoe sb.^^ 

Homerian (hpmJo'rian), a. [f. L. Hmeti'Ut, 

f. A'tJ/zww Homer + -AN.] =Homehic. 

^ 2796 Burney Plan. Metastasio H. 410 The Hoinewn 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmena. 
2814 J. Gilchrist Reason 7 rt/c Arbiter Lang. 46 The true 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. 

Home-ribbed, «• [f. Home adv. 8 b.] ^\ ell 
ribbed up : see quot. 1720 . 

1688 Lmd. Caz. No. 2315/4 A grey Nag . . his Ears crept 
close, home rib’d, 2720 W. Gibson Diet Horses 1. (173*) 
When the short Ribs advance pretty near the Haunch Bone, 
a Hor.se is then said to be home-ribbed [printed -rid] ana 
well coupled. 2815 sporting Maic. 214 We do not quite 
agree.. as to the preference due lo the home-ribbed racer. 

Homexi.C (humeTik), a. [ad. i.. HomeriMis, 
a. Gr, 'OfxrjptKoSf f. "Optjpos ffotner^ the traditional 
name of the author of the two Greek epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. In F, Uomirique.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Homer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 


deal ; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Homeric question : the que.«;tion of the authorship, 
date, and construction of the Homeric poems. 

«277x R. Wood Ess. Homer 215 God.) The 
Homerick history. 2835 Thirlw’all Greece 1 . 15^ 
Homeric world .. i.s at once poetical and real. 2838 Peutiy 
Cycl. XII. 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo ..llie Hymn to 
Hermes . . The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns . . These, wiin the 
* Battle of ihe Frogs and Mice ’, make up the sum of the 
Homeric poems, genuine and spurious.^ 2858 
(ti/le) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age. 

Malt G. 14 Mar. 7/2 A great Homeric laugh showed tw 

the joke bad gone home. 1 

t HomeTical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -‘'J-i 
= Homeric. Homcrical medicines: sec quot. i 
1S78 in Nichols Vregr. Q. Eliz. (i 8 = 3 ' U- > 7 = 
call Jupiter, 2584 R. Scot Discov. \Viichcr. xn.xin.iiwj 
295 Of these Homericall medicines he saith there are 10 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charnies are in^ •' 
the fourth he .saith, consisteib in illusions, which nc 
properlie calleth stratagems [Ibid. ^'ii. ‘ ju. 

that this is called Homericn medicatio, Blcause Home 
covered the blotd of the word suppressed, and the inic 
healed by or in mysteries]. 2779-81 Johnson A. r -f /, 
Wks. IV. 126 It has been objected by some. .that s pc 
version of Homer is not Homerical. • 

Homerically (hume'rikaH), adv. [f. 

•b -AL -h -LY^.] In a Homeric manner; m tne 
style of Homer or the Llomeric poems. 

2842 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 522 ^I^P^Momcri- 
caught the ideas of Homer, and went on 
cally. 289a Athenxum 19 Nov. 696/2 1 he more Ho 
the great fundamental passions of man s nature 
. .the more powerful is the elTcct. 

tHomexioan, Obs. [f. as Homewo + 
-AN.! = Homeric. „ 

1678 Conn'ORTit fttleii. Ss'st. l.Jy. § i6. 290 
the Persian Trinity., as it .vils in the Horner Mn. 
Fielding TV/" Contents, A hot lie sung . j i 
in the Homcrlcan style. j8jo W. Tooke tr. Airewr; 

501 note, Parody of an homerican verse. 
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Homerid (h^wmerid). [ad. Gr, 
usu. in pi. ‘On^pi^aif Lat. Homeridx, a guild of 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a hereditary property in the Homeric poems, 
which they recited publicly. In F, Homiride^ 

1 . One of the Hovitnd-x. (see above) j a Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. 177 The Homerids were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar .. and Plato. 

2 . A Homeric scholar.’ 

x866 Blackie Homer ^ Iliad I, 141 The greatest modern 
Homerid, Wolf. 

Hence Hoxnerldian (hJumeri dian) fl., of or per- 
‘taining to the Homerids. 

1853 Bristed Eng. Univ. 315 The Homerldian Hymns. 
Homerist (h^u’merist). [ad. L. I/pmensla, a. 
Gr. a. An imitator of Homer, b. 

A Homeric rhapsodist. c. A Homeric scholar. 

*59? Broughton's Let. iv. 15 You will be the Homerist of 
our time, tzxyzx Ken Poet. Wks. lyax 111.292 
The Homerists sat singing to bare walls. 1886 Aikemeum 
11 Sept. 3^1/2 The copious literature .. poured forth by the 
new school of Homerists. 

So Bo’merize v. [cf. late Gr. *OpiT}pt^€iv'] intr., 
to practise the style of Homer. 

Acc. Bks, in Ann. Reg. 'iril'z. Phidias and Apelles 
may be said . . to have homerized. 

Homerite (hpo-merait). [a. Gr. 'Ojirifrai /i/.] 

= Himy.ieite. 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 665 This Helllsthseushad 
warred against the Homerites for quarrell of Religion. 1708 
OcKLEY (1848) 136 Homerites, a warlike tribe of 

the Arabs. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 143 The dialect 
of the Hhimyarite Arabs, the Homerites of the Greeks. 
Hence HomerPtic a., Himyaritic. 

1801 J. Hager Babylon. Inter. 18 The Homeritic alphabet, 
the oldest which the Arabians possessed. 

d* Homerkin. Obs. [Cf. Jirhinj kilderkin.'] 
A liquid measure. 

1662-3 in H. F. Swayne Ckurekiv. Acc. Si. Thomas^ 
Samm (1896) 33s One Homerkin of Beere X2J. 
Homerology (hJumerpdod^i). [f. Homer (see 
Homerio) + “(u;Logy.] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, etc. 

1876 Gladstone Homeric S^nekr. 8 It is pleasant to see 
that in Germany, and even m this country.. Homerology 
does not cease to flourish. 1878 — Prim. Homer 1, x To 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the ground for a true idea of them I have proposed 
to term them Homerology. 1887 Aikemeum 17 Sept. 357/1 
Orthodox homerology. 

Hence Homero'logist, one versed in Homer- 
ology. 

1890 Athenaeum 29 Mov. 729/1 Among those whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls Homerologists. 

Home Rule. [Home sh. B. 3.] Government 
of a country, colony, province, etc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theory, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs ; used spec, in British politics with 
reference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government through the 
agency of a national parliament. 

The phrase ‘Home Rule ’had been used incidentally in 
i860. But at the meeting for the local autonomy of Ireland 
held on 19 May, 1870, the phrase ‘Home Government* was 
adopted, though * Home Rule ’ is said to have been suggested, 
and became almost immediately the popular phrase. 

x86o A. M. Sullivan in Nation (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
[1870 in O’Connor Parnell Moi>em. (1886) 225 On May 19, 
1870 .. A new organisation was founded . .‘The Home 
Government Association of Ireland ' . . Ireland to be ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish affairs.] 2871 BnoDRicKinil/flcw. 
I\/ag. May 42 Beyond this 1 am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called ‘home-rule’ in Ireland, x^x 
J. F. Maguire Sp. Ho. Com. 26 June in Hansard CCVII. 
634There is at present a wonderful amount of misiconceplion 
in the minds of Englislimen W’ith respect to what is termed 
‘ Home Rule*. I am myself a NationaIi.st, and in favour of 
Home Rule, but at the same time 1 am a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 1871 Punch 29 July 41/2 What used to be called 
‘Repeal’ is now denominated ‘ Home Rule’. 1871 Times 
9 Oct. 5/5 Home Rule is still the topic of the day. The 
country rings with the cry. x886 Observer 28 Feb. 4/4 
Home Rule for London, then, rather than police reform, 
ought to have been the chief question. 2890 Echo 6 Dec, 
1/4 Prof. Galbraith was present at the first meeting. .which 
was held at Bilton’s Hotel, Dublin, on tlie loih May, 1870, 
and was chosen one of the hon. secretaries. He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule, 
b. atlrib. (also home-rule). 

xStx Times 9 Oct. 5/6 _Home Rule Association. 1880 
M*Carthy Own Times Ixii. IV. 3B0 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Mont. Post 17 Apr. 5/3 The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the pros^ct of legisjaiion. x886 
Carnegie Triumflu Democr. x6 The Republic has .solved 
the problem.. by adopting the federal, or home-rule sj-stem. 
1893 Tennyson in A. Tennj'son Mem. «i897) II. 462, 1 love 
Gladstone, but I hale his Home-rule policy. 

Hence Home-m*ler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Home-ruTo v. irans.y to 
govern by Home Rule. Home-ra'ling ppl. a., 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 

x88o McCarthy Own Times Ixii. IV. 382 Several lrish elec- 
tion-s . .were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were succcs.sful. 18S6 Pall 
Mall G. 2 June 2/x To detach from Home-Ruled Ireland. . 
VOL. V. 


the counties of Down and Antrim. 2892 Sir C. G. Duffy 
Ibid. 7 Apr. 2/1 An eminent English Home Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Home Rule was the Home Rulers. 1894 JPestm. Gas. 
II June 2/2 *We have changed all that now’, the Home 
Ruling Liberals will say. 

f Ho'ineself, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Hosie adv. 6.] 
Carried on with oneself ; private. 

2650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ, (1656) 364 "Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences. 

Home-sick, homesick (hJu-msik), a. [f. 
Home sb. 14] + Sick a.x after next.] Depressed 
in consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it ; affected with homesickness. 

r 2798 [see Homesickness]. 2827 Keble Ckr. Y. Prayer 
at Sea iii, The homesick seaman. /xxS^p Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XXV, V. 287 A servant of the true God . . banished, 
homesick, and living on the bounty of strangers. 2867 
Trollope Ckron. Barset II. Itx. x68, I am homesick. Tm 
not accustomed to be away from mamma for so long. 

Ho'me- sickness, homesickness, [f. . 

Home sb. -i- Sickness : app. at first a rendering of 
Ger. (Swiss) heimwek.] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
during absence from it ; nostalgia. 

2756 tr. Keyslcr's Trav.^ (1760) I. 274 The heimzvehy i.e. 
‘homesickness* with which those of Bern are especially 
afflicted. 2775-83 Thacher / 1 /i 7. Joitm. (1826) 242 Cases 
of indisposition caused by absence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. ^2798 Coleridge 
Homc-Sick iv, (Written in Germanyj Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. /?«>. HI. 235 A 
cat is as subjectas a mountaineer to the home-sickness. z8. . 
Kingsley in Life I. 3 (D.), I have .. continually the true 
‘heimweh’ home-sickness of the Swiss and Highlanders. 
2871 L. Stephen Plap’p^. Eur. i. (1894) 2 Symptomatic of 
the proverbial homesickness of mountaineers. 
Homesoken, rare form of Hamesocken. 
Homespun (h^« mspun), a.y sb. [Home 4^. 14 i.] 

A, adj. 1 . Spun at home ; of home manufac- 
ture ; made of the material mentioned in B. I. 

2592 Florio 2nd Fruites Aiv, One being onely clad in 
home-spunn doth. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle h. 718 Thy 
syre..Kept his wife in a course homespun gowne. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 ITie farmers, .are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 2842 Bischofk Woollen 
Manuf. IL 304 In the form of ipUk, or homespun thread. 

2 . Jig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished ; plain, homely ; un- 
polished, rude. 

x6oo Dekker Foriunatu5''NVs. 1873 1. 130 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stufiTe. 2618 J. Taylor (Water P.)Ptfw«r- 
less Pilgr, Wks. (1883) 62 Yet this plain home-spun fellow 
keeps.. thirty, forty, fifty servants. 1766 Fordyce l>erm, 
Yng. Worn. {X767) I. iv. 123 Sobriety is., void of show; 
sub-«tantial, home-spun, and hardy. 2874 Mahaffy Soc, , 
Liye Greece iv. 79 The plainest homespun morality. 2874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. iL 40 Crabbe was 
one cf those simple, homespun characters. 

B. sb. 1 . Cloth made of yam spun at home ; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

2607 Rowlands Gtiyy Earl Warn). 50 Homely Counter^-- 
gray, Such as the poor plain people term home-spun. 
a 1W7 Wither in Southey Comm.pl. Bk. Scr. ir. (1849) 306 
Clad in home-spun gray. 2798 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 520 
Most of the families, .are clothed in strong, decent home- 
spun. 2858 Longf, M. Staudish ni. 53 She, the Puritan 
girl . . Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her beauty. 1883 Cassells Fam. 
Mag. Oct. 697/1 Homespuns are still much worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homely, or rude texture. 

1845 Athemrum 4 J:in. 17 ’The edifice isof uniform texture, 
instead of being.. of superfine quality in one part, and 
arrant home-spun in another. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the home-spun to the 
life. 1889 Pall iMalt G, 21 Dec. 3/1 Nor is the style . . com- 
parable in any w'ay with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2 , iransf. One who wears homespun ; hence, a 
rustic, a clown. 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. III. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns 
haue we swaggering here? 2604 Fr. Bacons Profit, in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 281 Sheepes Rus»et to home spunne. 

3 . Cornb.y as homespitti'Clady -hooded adjs. 

i860 O, W. Holmes Elsie V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have comedirect from the homespun- 
clad class. 1897 Westm. Gas. 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed in coarse, woollen homespun-hooded garments. 

Homestall (hu“*mstpl j. £OE, hdmsleall home- 
stead, f. ham Home -f- steall position, place.] 
fl. = Homestead. Obs. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Difl. IH. 255 Ane hide on Cumtune 
on his hamstealle. 12.. Ibid. IV. 133 Det he u5e Christe 
into Chrisies cheriche Sane homstal oet he on set. e 1277 
Charter in Cowell Interfr. (1701), De uno itmere..quod 
. .ducit versus Homstale. 2$^ Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 
244 If a Cottage or a Houseis decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. 2655 Neiv Eng. Hist, fy Gen. Reg. 12865) XIX. 42 A 
Home-stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, bame .. and 
orch.ard vppon it,;^35. 2701 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) 
IV. 237 John Whipple ..snail have the borne stall, or to say 
the Dwelling hou-e. 2767 Blackstone Coww. 11. 4 A pro- 
perly was soon established in every man’s house and home- 
stall; which seem to have been originally mere temporary 
hills or moveable cabin'L 

2 . A farm-yard. dial. 

i66x Wood Life 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 This house hath 
a fair homestall and sue yard land, belonging to it. 2677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 239 Manure. .from the Home-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 273S Somerville Chase iii. 754 
Thro’ ev’ry Homestall, and thro* cv*rj' Yard, His Midnight 
walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 2^5 Alb, Smith Fort. 


Seaiteig. Fam. xi. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
i to the homestall at the back of the house. 

Hence Homestalled a.y having a homestall. 

(1837) IL x8 Our rosyxheeked, home- 

stalled divines. 

Homestead (houmsted), sh. [OE. hdmstedCy 
f. hdm Home -r stede place. Stead, Cf. OFris. 
hhnstedy ON. heitnstod^ 

1 . gen. The place of one’s dwelling or home : 
t a. The place (town, village, etc.) in which one's 
dwelling is. Obs. b. A home or dwelling. 

97* in Kemble Cod. Dipl, III. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
seat. 26x2-25 Bp. Hall ConlemfL, N. T. ii. iii, I do not 
see thee led into.. thy homestead of Nazareth, but into the 
vast wilderness. 2799 W. Tooke Yieiu Russian Entf. I. 
435 The Orenburg-Ko2aks..At present they have their 
homestead about the Samara. 2853 Kane Grinnell Ex/, 
Hi. (1856) 25 The cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human beings. *1x859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 9 
To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2 . A house with its dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead. 

a 2700 Dryden (J.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are borne. x8x8 Cobbett Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 4x2 A most 
beautiful country', studded. .with farm-houses, bams and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Husb, I. 99 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
a compact and very moderate scale. 2839 Stonehouse 
Axkolme 285 After the fire.. many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. 1847 Loser. Ev. i. ii 26 Twilight de- 
scending Brought back, .the herds to the homestead. 

3 . U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family ; ‘ a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family ’ ; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, 1S62. 

Hence homestead grasii, law. Policy, etc. ; homestead 
exnn/iion, ‘the exemption by law from forced sale under 
execution for general debts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied by the owner as a hi)me«tead ’ (Funk). 

2693 Providence (R. 1.) Rec. (2893) IV. 92 We.. have., 
sold.. all the remaining part of our home stead or house 
lott, i7o6 Pro/. Rec. Casnbr., Mass. (1896) 227 The said 
piece of Land be and shall be from time to time improved 
by him. .for a house Lott or home Stead to Build upon. 
1876 yoknsorps New Univ. Cycl. II. 971 A home and shel- 
ter for a family under the name of a homestead, w’hich was 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of OMTiership, 
2879 Constit. California c. 17 § i The Legislature shall 
protect, by law, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
homestead and other property of all heads of families. 
2884 Mulhall Diet. Statist. 231 Homestead Grants. In 2862 
the United States law was passed to encourage settlers from 
Europe, whereby lots of i square miles or z6o acres are 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years' occupation. 
x886 Times 9 Oct. lo/i The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourable one than that of ihe United States. 

4 . attrib. (see also 3). 

2845 R. W. Hamilton Po/. Educ. viii. (ed. e) 185 The 
scattered population] in which homestead virtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite abode. 

Hence Ho mesteadless a.y without a homestead. 
1887 W. G. Palcrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
bomesteadless on a desolated land. 

Ho*xaestead, V. U.S. [f. piec. sb.] trans. 
To take up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 


Also absot. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5/1 Can a man, if he chooses, 
homestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money? x888 Ibid. 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
acres, 2888 Chicago s Apr. 216 The farmers 

who homesteaded on a Nebraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (hD« mste-dsi). [f. Homestead 
sb. +-ER '.] The holder of a homestead ; spec, in 
U.S.y one who holds lands acquired under the 
Homestead Act of Congress. 

iSy^Scribner's Mag. Nov. 136/1 The random cabinsof the 
‘homesteaders’. 2888 Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 7/x He..ha:> 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who nave four houses, 
one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 
lations. 

Ho mesteadiegf. A homestead, a farm-stead. 
2850 James Old Oak Chest III. 80 A small house with 
a very tolerable homesteading. 

Homester (^h^u'mstoj). [f. Home sb. + -steb.] 
A contestant in a sporting match who belongs to 
the locality ; one of the home team. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much better advantage, but the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored. 2893 Westm, Gas. 16 June 5/3 The homesters 
winning the toss put together the capital^ score of 305, 
whilst the Australians before the call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho'me-thrnst, sb. [f. Hojie adv. 4, 5-J 
Fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; hencey^- and trans/. 

162* filABBE tr. Aleman's Gusman iCAy L 136 To gi«e 
..a slash on the arme, and to receiue a homc-tb^t, ana 
full Stocada in his owme bosome. 2774 Wesley Ij ks. {t 
XIII. 406 This is a home-ihrusi at the 
Beveridge //rV/. /«*/;■** vm. vi. HI- 479 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in parr) . 

So Ho-methmst a., that is thrust home, that 
reaches its mark, Bo-methrust r., to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Bomethmster, one 
who thrusts home. ^ m.-*. r-,- 

cieso Hickebixg.^ in 
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HOMILY. 


HOMEWABD. 

His plain, homethnist speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. 

homeward. (h^-»*mw§jd), adv, and a. Forms : 
see Ho3IE sb, [OE. hdin-iveai-d (■= OHG. heivt’ 
wqrt\ f. hdni. Home sh.^ + -weard^ -waed. In 
OE. a Ime comb., hence in hlE. the a of the first 
syllable remained (shortened) in some southern 
dialects ; in others the comb, was analysed as h$tn- 
roardj or with the ME. shortening hotJiward.'] 

A. adv. Towards home ; in the direction of 
one’s home, dwelling-place, or native land. 

855 O, E. Chron.^ iEi7eIvvulf..Va him ham weard for. 
rtixoo Ibid, an. 1048 And jewende hamweard. <ri20S 
Lay. 1694T /Elc usrde heomward. c Gen. fr 2376 
He. .bad hem rapen hem homward swi^. r 137S •S'^* 

.SVr., Machor 1327 His wayag hamewart tuk in hy. c 138S 
Chaucer L. G. /K 2162 Ariadne^ Homward s^aylyth he. 
c X420 Chron. Vitod. st 762 So sore wepyng boskede hem 
hamarde to go. CX450 Myrc 1176 That thou my3tes ham- 
ward wende. 1474 Caxtos Chesu 156 Retournyng agayn 
homeward. 1526 Filgr, Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 20 To drawe 
homewarde towarde dethe. czsSo A. Scott Poems 
(S. T, S.) XXV. I Retume the, bairt, hamewart agane. 1583 
Stanyhurst yEneis a. (Arb.) 67 Thence dyd I trudge 
hoamward. 1750 Gray Elegy i.The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way. 1784 Cowper Tetsk 1. 522 The mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there. 

b. Co//ib.j as homeward-going^ -veerings -wend- 
ing adjs. Also Homeward-bound. 

1813 Byron Giaour The homeward-veering skiff. 1898 
]Pestm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 2/x The homeward-going teams. 

B. adj. Directed or going homeward ; leading 
home. Primarily with such sbs. as inarch^ way ; 
hence of things moving home. 

1566 Drakt Horace^ Sat. ii. i. (R.), Which in their ex- 
treame dayes Will part from lyfe..to goe theyr homewarde 
wayes. 1656 Tate & Brady Ps. cxix. 176 Till I de.spair to 
find my home-ward way. 1709 Wordsw. Ruth xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. x8i6 J. Wilson City 0/ 
Plague 1. I. X53 Upon our homeward voyage. X817 W. 
Selw'YN Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo. 

Homeward-bound, a. [See Bound ppl. a.^"] 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home ; direct- 
ing one’s course homeward. Said esp. of a ship 
retaming home from a foreign port. 

x6oa Carew Corfnva/I {jSsi) g When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east , . wind. 1702 
Loud. Gaz, No. 3826/3 With 6 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships, 183* Marryat N. Forster xxiii, The crew .. w'ere 
picked up by a homeward-bound vessel. 

absol, Pall Mall G, 6july 5/2 There is no precaution 
taken against outward-bounds meeting homeward-bounds? 

Hence Ho*me’waxd*'bou*ader coliog.y a home- 
ward-bound vessel. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IPord-bk., Homexuard’Bouttder, a 
ship on her course home. 1897 Daily Neva's 2 June Z/() 
What time the homeward bounders were heading . . for the 
white cliffs of opposite Albion. 

Ho*mewardly, adv. rare. [f. Homeward a. 
T -tY-.] In a homeward direction. 

1797 Southey Foetus^ Hannah 13 It was eve When home- 
uardly I went. 

Homewards (hJrt'mw^idz), Forms: see 
Hosie/A [OE. hdwweardes^ f. hdmweardj with 
adverbial genitive: = OHG. heiviwaries^ Ger. 
hdmwdrts : see -W’AnDS.] = Hojiewaed adv. 

898 O. E. Chron, an. 894 P 1 Sio of^eru fierd wass ham 
weardes. X37S Barbour Bruce vir. 492 Than hamvardis 
huskit he to fair. 1481 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 114 For custom of y« bell att Redclyff hyll, utwardys 
and whotnwardys. xs86 Warner Alb. Eng. iii. xiii. (R.), 
The Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 341 Tis high lime to look homewards. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xv. 102 We.. turned ourfaces homewards. 

Ho'mewort. Herb. rare. [OE. hdmwyri, f. 
ham Home sb,^ + wyrt Wort.] The house-leek. 

ctooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 105 Wih poc adle onred hamwjTt. 
1884 Miller Plant-n.^ Sempcrvivum lectcruiti, ..Qommon 
House-leek, * Fuel’, Home-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy rr. 

Homiclllill (hp*miklin). Min. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt 1S5S) f. Gr. opux^V mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -in.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Bamhardite. 

1859 A flier, yml. Sc. Ser. ii. XXVIll. 132 Under the 
name Homichlin, Breithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 163. 

Hoxaicidal (h/unisardal), a. [[. HoJiiciDE-k 
-AL. Late L. had homiciddlis.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by homicide; tending to or re- 
sulting in homicide; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons .and their .acts, or of things personified.) 
Homicidal insanity^ mania: see qnot. 1883. 

X725 Pope Odyss. iv. 718 The troop forth-issuing from- the 
dark recess, With homicidal rage the king oppress. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. vin.139 In aspect dread as homicidal Mars. 
*847 ,T ENSVSON Prine. Prol. 219 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 1851 Ixingf. in Life 
(1891) 11. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. 1862 
Lytton i'/r. II- S No unfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs. 1883 A, S. Taylor Princ, Med. /urisfr. (ed. 3) 
II. S5t Homicfd.Tl mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a stale of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania. 

Hence Hoinlci'dally^M'z'.. in a homicidal manner. 
1893 Daily Nrtvs 09 Nov. 4/8 A verdict that the wound 
« . was homicidally inflicted was relumed. 


Homicide (hp*mis3id), sb.^ [a. F. homicide 
(i2th c.), ad. h.homictdaj. shortened stem oUiomo, 
horn inis man + csedere, -ctdere to kill : see -cide i .] 
One who kills a human being ; a man-slayer ; in 
earlier use often = murderer,' 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Sainisi Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
auster bath. 1422-2 Hoccllve Dialog 64 Had I be for an 
homj'sede yknowe, or an extorcioner or a robbowr. 1591 
Shaks, I nen. K/, I. H. 25 Salisbury is a desperate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one weary of his life. 2632 T^Iassincer 
& Field Fatal Dowry ii, I have lost a son,. .1 require his 
blood From his accursed homicide. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-battering Mars ! 1821 Byron 
Sardan, iv. i. x8o And her, the homicide and husband-killer. 
[fig. 1635 [Glapthorke] Lady Mother v. i. in Bullen 

0. PL II. 184 O, dispaire, Grimme homicide of soules. 

fb. Self-homicidet CK smcide. Ohs. 

i68t Nevile Plato Rediv. 212 So that for the Parliament 
to seek to take from him such Authority, were to be^/<7 de 
sr, as we call a seif-Homicide. 

c. aitrib. Man-killing, homicidal. 

1382 WYCLfF-4c/r iii. 14 ^^..axtden a man homeside, or 
mansleer, for to be 3ouun to jou. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 

1. Wks. Vlir. 1 19 This regicide and homicide Government. 
1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I- 94 Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

HO'ltticide, [a. F, homicide (i 2th c.), ad. 
L. homietdium : see prec. and -cide ^.] The acti on, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law^ usually classed as juslifiahle^ excusable, or 
/elontous. /usitfiable homicide, the killing^ of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for the 
prevention of an atrocious crime. Excusable homicide, 
homicide committed by misadventure, also’in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originaliy intend murder, 
rape, or robbery : but the distinction between justifiable 
and excusable homicide is merely verbal in modern Eng. law. 
Felonious homicide comprehends the wilful killing of a roan 
through malice aforethought (murder); the unlawful kill- 
ing^ of a man without such malice, either in a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily while committing an unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homiHde) \ also, the destroying of one’s own life, 
self-murder, suicide. The degrees of culpable homicide have 
been defined by statute in divers colonial and American 
jurisdictions, as part of a systematic criminal code or other- 
u'ise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

^ c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon for necessitee as whan o man sleeth another in his 
defendaunt. 2484 Caxton Fables Al/once (1B89) 2 This 
man dyd not the homycyde. exsto A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxvi. 58 Lord God, deliuer me, and gyd Frome 
schedding blude, and homteyd. a 2623 Bonne Btodamro? 
(1644) 90 It tsuicide] is not onely Homicide, but Murder, 
276^ Blackstone Comm. IV. 279 In some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the permission, than by the absolute 
comtnand of the law. 28^x0 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 
[He] is aojuiited of murder— the act was manslaughter only, 
or it was justifiable homicide. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 26 These Norsemen are excellent 

E €r.sons in the main ♦. But they have a singular turn for 
omicide. 

tb. Self-homicide, self-murder, suicide. Obs. 
a x6z2 Donne Bia^ai'OTor (2644) 26 (3f such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. 1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. § 32, 
12 Self-homicide is evjll, and forbidden by God. 
Ho'Ulicide, V. (Also pa.pple. in 5 homycied.) 
[f. Homicide jA 2] trans. To kill or murder. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. lxxxi. v, That pl.ace . . Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied. 2858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gi. 
n. xi, Her ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Homicidial (Iipmisi-dial), a. rare. [f. as 
next + -At.] = Homicidal. 

1808 Helen St. Victor Ruins Rigonda III. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. 

HoiuicidioUS (hpmisi'dbs), a. rare. [f. L. 
homicidi-utn HoMiciDErA^-i-wous.] = Homicidal. 

2632 Lithgow Trav, ix. 407 An inhumane and homicid- 
ious Pope. ^2689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 262 The Cruel 
and Homoetdious Directors and Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. 1808 J, Barlow Cclumb. iii. 585 Dread Zamor 
leads the hotnicidious train. 

t Homicidy, -ie. Obs. [ad. L. homicldi-nm 
Hosiicide sb ,^] = Homicide sb .^ 
c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 490 (Harl. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wcl k^^t homicidie i»at is man-slaughter is in diuers wise. 
2440 J. Shirley Dethe K. Tames (i8i6j 20 This abhomin-> 
able, .homycidte, and false treason of this cruell murdur. 

Homicultnre (bp'mikrUiuj). En-on. homo*, 
[f. L. homo, horniini)- man + Culture.] The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 
^^*’^ten Free Press 4A All honour therefore 

George CampWll for grappling so boldly at the 
British Association with the question of * Homl-Culture’. 
2M8 Opittion 29 Sept., Marriages.. made on bases 
which, if not those that (he laws of homiculture would lay 
down, arc at least not diametrically opposed to them, 
i Hom^orm, erroneous f. HoiriNiFORSf, 

Homilete (hp’milft). [ad. Gr. bfiTKrjrqs dis- 
ciple, scholar, f, bftTLfctsf to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a HoiiiLiST. 

2S75 Presbyt. Quarterly Jan. i2o(Cent.) The pulpit wants 
ab^’c all else enthusiastic homiletes. 2892 J. H. Thayer 
in Class, Rev. V, 22/2 After alt it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the cxegctc is distinct from that of the homilete. 

Homiletic (hpmile'tik), a. and sb. Also 7 
homilitick. [ad.. Gr. affable, con- 
versable, f. vbl. adj. of i^iTAeeiv to consort 

with, hold converse with, f. ofiiAos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. E. homiletique^ 


A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily; by w.ay of a homily. Hotnilelk divinity 
or theology = Homiletics : see B. 1. 

1644 Sir E. Dcai.vc Prof. Sacr. C iv, Polemicl: and Homi. 
lilick Divinity. 2846 Trench Mirac. xxx. (1862) 432 Manv 
admirable homiletic applications of this portion of the hisiory 
have been made. 2884 D. Hunter ir. Reuss'sHist. Canon 
V, ^ The homiletic use of the apostles’ writings. 

B. sb. usually in pi. Homiletics [see -ics, and 
cf. Gr. 7 j ■ vfsiXijTiKrt the art of conversation ; also 
Ger. homilelih]. 

1 . The art of preaching ; sacred rhetoric. 

2830 PusEY Histor. Enq. II. 126 If., the leaching cf 
Homiletic were confined to the multiplication of raeibods 
for laying out. a discour.se [etc.]. 2^6 Worcester cites 

Brit. Crit. for Homiletics, 2858 Sat, Rcr. V. 288/1 We 
proceed to an analysis of this remarkable specimen of 
Christian homiletics.^ 2865 D. P. Kidder {title) Treatise 
on Homiletics. Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. 2882-3 Sch.afp Encycl. 
Relig, Kncnvl. 1013 His [Hyperius’] work De Fomiandis 
Concionibus Sacris ., distinguishes him .. as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. 

2 . pi. Homiletical works ; homilies, rare. 

28^0 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vn. (1872) 221 Reading 

its liturgies, homiletics, and e.vcellent old moral hom-books. 

Homile'tical, a,, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

tl. Of or pertaining to familiar intercourse or 
discourse ; conversable, sociable. Obsi 

x668 Wilkins Real Char.'n. viii. 206 Conversations, or the 
right Demeanour of our selves considered as Members of 
Society, in our converse with others ; the due managing of 
the common Affairs and Businesses of life. .These are com- 
monly called Homiletical Vertues. 2687 Atterbury Luther 
(K.\ His virtues active chiefly and homiletical: not tho-e 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. 2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 
02 To yield some compliance and conformity with the 
Humours and Dispositions of those with whom we Con- 
verse; for this is a necessary part of HomililicalVertue. 

2 . s= Homiletic a, 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.lW. iv. tv. § 7. 155 A less homi- 
letical form, and a comparative absence of Scriptural quota- 
tion, are the chief distinctions. 2849 Sm J. Stephen Eal 
Biog. (1850) II. 74 Whitfield’s homiletical labours, during 
each of his next nve and thirty years. 

Hence Hoinile*tically adv.^ after the manner of 
a homily or sermon. 

2867 Deutsch Talmud in Q. Resf. Oct. 427 Tho* it might 
be explained homilctically or otherwise m innumerable 
new ways. 

t Homi’lian. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. dfxCKla homily 
-r-AN.] = Homilist. 

a 1642 Bp. Moontacu Aels «$• Men. (1642) 509 Hippolytus 
and other Homilians. 

Homilxary (h^mrliari), [ad. med.L. hofm- 
lianunti homilidri-us (liber) f f. homilia Homily: 
see -ARY.] A collection of homilies or sermons to 
be used in Church-service; a book of homilies. 

2844 S. R. M.mtland Dark Ages 64 note, I cannot help 
thinking that the Codex might^be that service-book wmen 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, (if 
not exclusively) called a Homiliaiy. 2B82-3 Schaff A«m«- 
Kelig. Knoivl. 111. 2753 A kind of homihary.. destined to 
be used at the celebration of the respective saints' days. 

Homilist (hp'milist). [f. Homily + -isy-J 
One who writes or delivers homilies, or hortatory 
sermons ; a preacher. ' . _ 

2626 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady iv. i, To this good homi- 
list I have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me for 
and mend my manners. 1642 Hales Schism 7 \Vb3t u me 
Homilist havfe Preached, or delivered any Doctrine, of the 
Truth of which we are not well perswaded? 2849 Kocjc 
Ch. 0/ Fathers I. i. 22 We have the testimony of the homi- 
list ,^lfric. 1882 Farrar in Contemp. Rev. XLIi- 007 
Among the classic homilists of the English Church. 

Hence Homili’gtical a., characteristic of a homi* 


list. 

2659 Gauden Tears Ch. Rug. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
preaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit- 

Honulite (hp'mibit). 'Min. [f. Gr. (JptAiaoss^ 
tiation, ipiAerxv to be in company + -Itk.] A 
borosilicate of iron and calcium, allied to datolitc. 

2B81 Watts' Diet. Chem. VIII. 2038 HoviiWe, a tnmew 
occurring, together with erdmannlte and mehnopnane, 
Siockoe near Brevig in Norway. 1 

Houiilize (hp’milsiz), v. [f. PIomily + -ize-J 
intr. T o discourse, to preach, sermonize. (In quo ■ 
1857 perh. trans. To preach to.) ^ ,, , 

2624 Bp. Mountagu immed. Addresse i 

in that popular kind of Homilizing. a 2602 ^evlin^ ' 
(t668) 9 Not cloying them with continual P^^acni £• 
Homilizing. 2683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conyeutic 
Must the Parochial Ministers be bound to .-..k 

every Holy-Day ? 2857 Frasers Mag. LVI. 49^ Ibesio"” 
at our feet can nomilize and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. Hummel. ^ . 

Homily (hp'mili). Forms: 4-6 omolioj * 71 . ' 
5 Bomilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 hon^iyi 
homily, [a. F. omelie (12th c. 
mod.F. homilie, ad. eccl. L, homllia, n- p*"* 
intercourse, converse, discourse, (eccl.) sero > 
homily, f-o/trAos crowd, throng, f. b^ov togei 
iKrj crowd, b.ind, troop.] .. . 

A religions discourse address^ to a congrcg » 
a sermon; esp. a practical discourse witri ^ , 
to the spiritual edification of the ‘ 

than for the development of a doctrine or Uicro . 
see quot, 1883. In the Church of Kngland spe • 
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applied to the discourses contafned in the Books of 
Homilies published in 1547 and 1563 for use in 
parish churches. . 

e 1386 Chauckr Pars. T. T 1014 Of . . Omelies and mora- 
liteeandofdeuocion. 1390 Gower C t?;//!! I. i9iGregoireu]jon 
his Omelie Ayein theslouthe of prelacie Compleigneth him. 
c 1440 Gesia Rom, Lv. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Aubtyn seithe 
in an Omelie. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1307/1 The 
omely or lecture vpon the seconde chapiter. 154^ (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer^ Commuti. Rubric, After the Crede ended, 
.‘shall folowe the Sermon or Homely, or some porcion of one 
of the Homelyes, as thei shalbe herafter deuided. 1562 
//o;//f//« Pref. (1859) 4 [The Queen] hath.. caused a Book 
of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth by her most 
loving brother, .to be printed anew. 1649 Jeb. Tavlor Gt. 
Exemp. I. Ad § 8. 115 The good example of the Preacher 
is alwayes the most prevailing Homily ; his life is his best 
Sermon. 1844 (////<?) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Part I. The Homilies of jElfric. 1883 Schaff 
Encycl, Relig. Kmnvl. j6ii In the Western Church the 
terms ‘ sermon ’ and ‘ homily ’ were at first used interchange- 
ably; but in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. The sermon was a discourse developing a definite 
theme.. The homily pursued the analytical method, and 
expounded a paragraph or verse of Scripture. x886 Hall 
Caine' Son of Hagar ii. xvi, The service was soon done, and 
then the parson delivered a homily. 

b. transf. A serious admonition, exhortation or 
counsel; a lecture; a tedious moralizing discourse. 

• x6oo SiiAKS. A, Y. L. in. ii. 164 O most gentle lupiter^ what 
tedious homilie of Loue haue you wearied your parishioners 
^yithall. 1824 W. Irving T. Traz>, 252 There are homi- 
lies in nature’s works worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 Ja.mes Robber vi, I vow and protest you' have read 
them a homily as fair as any in the boo^ 1848 Lvtton 
'Harold V. i, Edith, after a long homily from the King, re- 
turned to Hilda. < 

Hominal (hp'minal), a, [a. F. hominal^ f, L. 
homoy hotnift'cviy man : see - al .] Of or relating 
to man (in Natural History) ; human. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquvi’Tandon i. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have been the first who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom. .Most naturalists and ethnologists of 
the present day have adopled this moral, human, or hominal 
kingdom.. Amongst living beings, or in the organic world, 
there are therefore three kingdoms : the vegetable, the 
animal, and the hominal. *892 Daily News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The^ most^ remarkable studies of M. Quatrefages were on 
marine animals and on the human or ' hominal ' kingdom. 

t Homine'ity. Obs, [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after dtily,} The essential quality of man- 
kind j that which constitutes man. 

,659 Stanley Hist, Philos, xi. (1701) 448/1 Many Indi- 
vidual Alen are such by participation of the Idrea of Man, 
(as if we should say Homineity). Ihid, 449/r. 

Homiaess t see under Homy a. 

Homing (hpu-miq), vbl. sb, [f. Home «<.] 
fl. Haul, (with in) The curving inwards of tlie 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; ‘ fall- 
ing ' or ' tumbling home Obs. 

x6z2 R. Hawkins Yoy. S. Sea (:847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by overmuch homing in of our shippes. 

2. The action of going home ; return home ; the 
faculty possessed by animals of returning home from 
a distance. Also atlnb. esp. in reference to pigeons. 

i;j6s Treat. Dom. Pigeons 88 When they come to be 
trained for the homing part. 1875 Livestock Jrnl. 16 Apr, 
35/2, I h.ave always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon. x886 E. S. Starr in Century .Mag, XXXII. 375 
The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. JIokrison 
Mean Streets 249 At his regular homing-time he appeared. 

Homing^, ppl. a. [f. Home v, + -ing 2.] That 
goes home ; spec, applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

1862 Huxley Wrkg. Men 105 The so called ^homing' 

birds having enormous flying powers. 1886 Daily Tel, 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ‘homing pigeon*. .is so much better 
understood than of yore .. that no other agency than 
electricity would be capable of outstripping him. 

Hominid (hp*minid). [ad. mod.L. Moniinid-x, 
a family of mammals represented by the single 
genus Homo (man), f. L. homoy homin-eniy man : 
see “ID. Cf. F. pi. hominides.'] A member of the 
Hominidx (see above); a man, zoologically con- 
sidered. Cent. Diet. 

f So'minifonu, a- Obs. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -foum.] Of human shape. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Syst. i. v. 673 Monstrous shapes., 
mixtiy Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hp’minifai), v. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 
Irans. To make a man of ; to render human. 

*579 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie « 5 - Soule i. xH. 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and_ God in them 
Hominvfied. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter L t6 Mankind 
had not been redeemed, unless the Word of God had been 
liominified. 1890 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) II. 380/3 A 
work of the celebrated historian Abulfazl being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded royal rank. 

Hominin© (h^uninain), (t. [f. L. homin'em 

man -f -ine. Cf. asinine^ Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

American V. 204 If the footprints are really those of 
.a hominine species. Ibid. 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently lea.st hominine, characteristic. 
£Co:xnillise*ctioil. rare. [f. L. homin-em 
man -f Section.] Human anatomy. 

x888 Coucs in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifj’ing the muscle . . with the myon of that name in 
hominisection. 


Homiuivorous (hpmini'voros), a. [f. L. ho- 
min'Cin man -t- devouring -ous.] Devour- 

ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Wood lUnstr. Nat. Hist. (1876) 224 There are 
man-eaters among the Hyaenas, and these hominivorous 
animals are greatly dreaded. x86i Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tnndon 11. iv. i. 237 The Hominivorous fly., inhabits 
Cayenne, 1868 P. hf. Duncan tr. FiguiePs Insect IVorld 
li. 72 Let u-s.. observe that this hominivorous fly is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a parasite of man. 

Hominy (hp*mini). P'orms : 7 homini, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 hom(m)on(e)y, 
8 hommany, -iny, 8- hominy. [Of American 
Indian origin : see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled. J. H. Trumbull, in 
N ote to Roger Williams’s Key into Lang, of A merica (1643), 
NarragansettClub ed., 1866, has “parched 
corn”. From apptuny “ he bakes or roasts ", and 

viin pi. mifitteash, “ fruU, grain, berry In this and other 
compounds of minneash we discover the origin of the much- 
corrupted modern name hominy*. But see a different sug- 
gestion in Trans. American Pkilol. Assoc. 1872.] 

Maize or Indian com hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. 

1629 Capt. Smith Contn. Hist. Virginia (1630) 43 Their 
servants commonly feed upon MUke Homini, which is 
bruized Indian come pounded, and boiled thicke, and milke 
for the sauce. s&i^ Relat. Ld.Baltimore''s Plantat. (1865) 
17 Their ordinary diet is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Come, 1672 Josselyn Ne 7 v Eng. Rarities 101 They beat 
the corn in a mortar and sift the flower out of it : the re- 
mainder they call Hommlney. 1683 Penn IVks. (1782) IV. 
306 Their diet is maize . . sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickenson yrnl. 
Trav. 70 Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. 1751 J. Bartra.m 
Observ. Trav. Pentisyiv, etc. 60 Kettles of Indian com 
soop, or thin homony. 1771 Smollett Cl. 10 June 
Let._ i, Our Entertainer .. made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best rice-pudding be had ever eat, 1827 
J. F. Cooper PraiHe I. it. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pared by his skilful, .spouse. 1836 Whittier Mogg Megone 
1. 326 Or offering up, at eve, to thee, Thy birchen dish of 
hominy. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1687 J. Clayto.n in Phil. Trans. XLI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever theyawake, theygo to the Hominy- 
pot. X775 Adair Amer. Jnd. 407 Tlie second sort is yellow 
and flinty, which they call ‘hommony-corn*. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Hominy-millyH machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which removes 
the cuticle and the germ. 

Homisll (b^o'mij), a. Abo homeish. [f. 

Home j^.i + -ish.] 

1 1 . Belonging to or suited for home ; domestic. 
1561 Hollybush (title) A most Excellent and Fcrfecte 
Homish Apothecarye ; or Homely Physick Booke. 1^77 
Dee Gen. <5- rare Mem. 10 Nor homish Subject, or wauenng 
vassal, .durst, .privily muster to Rebellion. 

2 . Resembling orsuggestive of home; homelike. 
1789 Mrs, Piozzi yourn, France 1 . 327 The gardens have 
a homeish and Bath-Uke look. 1838 Prescott in Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 The complexion ofAnna’s sentiments looked 
rather homeish. 

Hence Bo'xuisliuess, homish quality. 

1833 NeiO Monthly Mag. XLIIl. 15 [Pictures] add a 
‘ homeishness * to the rooms. 1889 Spectator 34 Sept., As 
for tlie squ.nlor of the streets, they cease in a short time 10 
perceive it, or even derive from it a sense of homishness. 

Hommack, van Hummock. Hommage, obs. 
f. Homage. Hommany, -iny, eic., var. Hom- 
iny. Homme, obs. f. Ham. Hommel, obs. f. 
Humble, Hummel. 

11 Homo (h^'rno). The Latin word for man. 
a. From its use in Latin works on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-Iogical or scholastic language, 
ill the sense * human being*, b. Zool. The genus 
of- which Man is the single species, having many 
geographical races and varieties. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IVyii.t 104 Homo is a common name 
to all men. 1649 Moderate Intelligencer No. 213, io_F ij b 
(Stanf.), You have made the word Malignant of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a homo, a 3843 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) IV. 439 One of these homo’s 
had 800 head of game in his larder. 1861 Thackeray 
Philip Wks. 3887 I. V. 155 But, being homOy and liable to 
err. x8S6 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. iii. 1 . 285 A Homo in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-f before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr. same ; a formative of many scientific 
and other terms, often in opposition to hetero-. 
The more important of these, with their deriva- 
tives, will be found in their alphabetical places; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follow here. 
The pronunciation of the first sj-llable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the o is short (tf) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars (cf. Holo-); but 
popularly it is often ( 5 “}; when stressless it ise? (though some 
make it 0 . ^ 

Homacantli (hp'maksenjj) a. jehth. [Gr. aA*av 0 a 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to keteracanth. Ho- 
matomic (hpmat^*mik) consisting of like 
atoms ; opp. to heteratomic. Homaxonial (-rek- 
sou’nial), Homaxonio (-seksp*nik) adjs.y in Mor- 
phologfy having all the axes equal. Kozuobaric 
(-bsTik) a. [Gr, ) 3 d/?or weight], of uniform weight. 
Homoblastic (hpmi^blre'slik) a, Biol. [Gr, /SAaaros 


germ], arising from cells of tiie same kind; opp. 
to heteroblastic. Homobranchiate (-brte’i]ki/i) a. 
Zool. [Or. gills], having gills of uniform 

structure : applied to decapod crustaceans ; opp. 
to heferobranchiaie. Homocarpous (-ka'ipss) a. 
Bot. [Gr. Kapjibs fruit], applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a flower-head 
are alike ; opp. to keterocarpons. Homocategoric 
(hp:m£>|k£et/gp'rik) a, [see Categoric], belonging 
to the same category. Homocbiral (hpmfikaioTal) 
a. [Gr. hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands ; 
opp. to heierochiral ; hence Homochi’rally adv. 
t Homochre*sious (erron. -cresioua) a. Ohs. [Gr. 

use], relating to the same commodity or 
use ; opp. to heterochresious. Homocbromic 
(-kr^a*mik), -ebromous (-kro«*m9s) adjs. [Gr. 
XP^A^a colour], of the same colour, as the florets 
of most Compositse ; opp. to he/eroehromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Homochronous (h^>mp*kr^n3s) 
a. [Gr. xpo^os time], occurring at the same time, 
or at corresponding times (cf. Heterochronous). 
Homodemic (-demik) a. [Gr. people, tribe] 
f^homophylic. Homodermatons (-ds’Jinatas'', 
-dermous (-daumss) adjs. Zool. [Gr. 6fp/xa skin], 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as certain serpents ; opp. to heterodermaious. 
HomodeTmic a. Biol, [as piec.J, derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the same primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the embrj'o, Homodynamous (Iipm^Jcli*- 
namds) a. Comp. Anat. [Gr. Svvapis power, 
force], having the same force or value ; applied 
(after Gegenbaur) to parts serially homologous ; 
so Homodynamy (-di’nami), the condition of 
being homodynamous. Homog'ang’lia'te (-gre’ij- 
glii^t) a. Zool.y liaving the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arranged, as in the Articn- 
Jata ; opp. to heterogangliate. Homoglot (hp - 
miTjglpt) a. [Gr, -yXoirroy -tongued ; cf. pol}'glof\y 
having the same language. Homohe'dral a. [Gr. 
itpa seat, base], (properly) having like or corre- 
sponding faces; but used by Miller as «« Holo- 
HEDRAL. Homomalons (bfJmp’maUs) a. Bot. [Gr. 
o/ioAiJy even, level], applied to leaves or branches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in tlie same direction : 
opp. to hetcromahus. Homo'meral, -o'merotis 
adjs, [Gr.A*cV®^P^ri], having like or corresponding 
parts {Cent. Did.). Homome trical a., in the 
same metre; hence Homome'trically iri/z'. Ho- 
monemeons (-nf’mrbs) a. Bot. [Gr. vrjpa threaii, « 
filament], applied (after Fries) to aigse and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body ; opp. to heteronemeous 
Expos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ AV<?/. 

=s Homoplast 2. Homopathy (h^mp-paj-i) [Gr. 

f. naSos suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. Hetebopathy). Homoperio'dic 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalons (-pe’lalas) a. Bot.y having the petals 
alike; opp. to heteropetahus {tslxyne 1854). Ho- 
mopbyodic (-fsiire'dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. (pvdsy 
Kpvad’ shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some species of Eqnisetum\ opp. to 
hcterophyadic, Homopbylio (-fiflik) a. Biol. [cf. 
Gr. dp6<pv\os of the same race or stock], belonging 
to the same race ; relating to homophyly. Homo- 
pbyllOTis (hpmi7fi’bs) a. Bot. [Gr. ^vkKov leaf], 
‘having leaves or leaflets all alike* (Majme 1854) ; 
opp. to heterophyllous. Homophyly (h^imp’fili) 
[Gr. 6po<pv\ia], the condition of being of the same 
race. Homopolar (-ptTu-lai), -polio (-ppdik) adjs.y 
having equal poles, as in the figures called Stau- 
raxonia homopola (1S83 Encycl. BHt. XVI. 844 : ; 
opp, to heteropolar. Homoproral (-piO'»‘ral) a. 
Zool. [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
prorre, as a pterocymba in sponges ; opp. to Jietc- 
roproral. HomoTgan Biol. = homo-organ. Ho- 
morga'&lc a. in Botany y * having the same, or a 
uniform, organization ; applied to plants * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; in PhoneiicSy produced by^ the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-sai'zmal) a. and 
sb.y Homosei’smic a, [Gr. auapos earthquake], 
proposM substitutes for Coseismal, Coseismic. 
Homosporons (h^imA^’sporss) a. Bot. [Gr. avopos 
^eed], producing only one kind of spores; ® 

hfieros-hormis. Homostanral (-stp-ral) a. [ur. 


heterosporous. **-»— v ^ 

araupoy cross], having a regular polygon 

base of the pyramid ; said of a 
raxonial figure; opp. to ,, f 

systemic (-siste’inik) a,, belonging o _ 
s^tem. Homotstic^-ta.-tik) n Z(,-«n,«,rr [Gr. 
vbl. adi. 0/ Tfiyiiv to stretch ; Tamr streteh- 
* 23-3 
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ing, tension], * pertaining to a liomogeneoi\s 
stress' {CeJit, Dut^. Homoteleutic (-tili;7'tik) 
a. [cf. Hoxiceoteledtio], having the same ending. 
Homothermous (-])5*jm35) a. Biol. [Gr. 
hot], having a nniform temperature, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals ; opp. to heterothennal. Homo- 
thetic (-))e*tik) a. Geom, [Gr, f. ’rxQkvo.i 

to place], similar and similarly placed ; also ex^ 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homology, t Homo- 
ti'mons a. Ohs. [Gr. oporr/for, £. honour], 
held in equal honour. Homotonons (homp’t^nas) 
a. £Gr. rhvos tone], having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Homo'tonously adv . ; so Homo*- 
tony, sameness of tone. Homotopio (-tp'pik) a. 
[Gr. T^TTor place], relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. 

1880 Gunther /tjAm 4t If in the depressed position the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *homacanth. 1883 P. Geddes 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Questions of symmetry, for 
which Haeckel’s nomenclature o^*)u»nnxonial, henno/>olic, 
etc. is distinctly preferable. 1885 E, R. Lankester Ilrid. 
XIX. 849/2 A spherical t*homaxonic). .perforated shell of 
membranous consistence, a 1889 N". Y. Hei'ald (Worcester 
Suppl.l, A ■“homobaric cargo. 1888 *Homohlastic [see 
heierohlastic s.v. Hetero-]. 2854 Expos. Lex, ^v. ‘ 

Homobranchiaiust Crustacea^ including such as have gills 
P^Tamldal and composed of layers piled one upon another: 
^homobranchiate. Ibid.^ Homocar^us^ .. *homocarpous. 
1866 Treas. Boi.^ HomocarponSj having all the fruits of a 
flower-head exactly alike. x88^ P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 845/1 Whether two organisms are of the same cate- 
gory of individuality — are ■•homocategoric. 1879 ’’’Homo- 
chiral Is^e-Iteierochirals.v. Hetero-]. 1889 Sir W. Thomson 
Math. ^ Pkys. Papers (1890I III. 4x0 noie^ Two men of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be . .'•’homo- 
chirally similar ifeachholds out his right hand, or each his feft. 
1893 — • in ^ cadeiity{y.^()i(\ i Sept, x 50/2 T wo equal and similar 
right-hands are homochirally similar. 1612 Sturtevant 
MetallUa. (1854) 70 *HomocresIous inueniions are such 
which produce, .emporeuticall worhes for the same use. So 
a horse-milne,a water-milne, a wind-milne are Homocreslocis, 
because they all grinde flower. 1876 tr. HaecheVs Hist. 
Creat. I. xi. 263 Darwin’s *homochromic selection of animals, 
or the so-called ‘sympathetic selection of colours’. 1842 
Brande Bid. Sci. etc., *Homochromotis. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit, Flora (ed. 6) 199 Tanaoeiutft. Heads discoid, 
homochromous. 1876 te. Haeckels Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
law of contemporaneous or *homochronous transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of * transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life'. 188^ P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit.)^V\. 
845/x The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
systemic, and ■‘homodemic, may., be termed .. either 
‘specially homologous’, ‘homogenous*, ‘homophylic’, or 
‘homogenetic* in the language of phylogenetic theory. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y *Homodermatous. X883 *Homo- 
^ dermic (see hoinodemic\. x886 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
421/1 This correspondence, which is of high, .importance in 
determining homologies, may be termed homodermic. x836 
Syd. Sac. Lex.,* H omodermous , .. applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 1878 
Bell Gegenhauds Comp. Anat. 415 They appear to be 
*homodynamous organs, which graduallyget to vary greatly 
in form in correlation with their great variety of function. 
Ibid. 446 Nerves homodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
Ibid. 64*Homodynamy. .subsists between parts of the body 
ivhich are affected bya general morphological phsenomenon 
serially expressed in iheorganism. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
I. 245/1 This ‘‘homo-gangliate disposition of the ner>-ous 
system. X84X-7X T. K. Jones Anim, Kingd, (ed. 4) 291 
The jointed Ieg.s developed in more highly organized forms 
of homogangJiate beings. 1859 Henderson 123 TTie 

inhabitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
*homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 6) i. § 82. 
143 Hotnohedral ox Ilolohedral forms, are those which .. 
possess the highest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., H omornalhts,. .*hoxno^ 
mallous. 1864 Webster, Honxomalous. x88i West in 
Bot. X. No. 220. 1x5 In Titnmia ausiriaca . . th^y 
[the leaves] seem to have a homomallous tendency, 1854 
Mayne .fcjr/ox. Lex., Hentoineris,..x\\Q%f: in which the 
^ body are like each other 1 ‘'homomerous. 1877 
C. B. Cayley {title) The Iliad of Homer, *Homoinetrically 
translated. 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 84=/= 
Theidorgan..is. .defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or slock. These are distinguished 
into ho/noplasts or *I:omo-ofgans and alloplasts or allae- 
organs. ^ 1678 Cudworth Intdt. Syst. l. v. 826 That Swnd- 
e<ia, or OueyaSectt, That Sympathy, or*Hoinopathy, which 
is in all Animals . . It bein^ One and the Same thing in 
them,\vhjch Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body, .and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 1893 Forsyth 'I'h. Func- 
tions § xx6. 224 Two functions which are doubly.periodic 
in the same period {Mote. Such functions will be called 
“homopenodic]. Ibid. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same class are equiv.alcnt to one another if they 
have the same infinities. 1889 Bennett & Murray 
Cryptog. Bot. 113 The classification of the specie Into two 
distinct groups of ‘*homoph>’adic' and ‘ heierophyadic' is 
. not a natural one. 1883 *HomophylIc [see honiodeniic], 
1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/t Haeckel pro-- 
jio^ed to term *hoinopkyly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to homomorphy, to which genealogic basis is 
wanting. *883 •Homopolic [see hennnxonial}. 1887 •Homo- 
proral [see heieroprorals^v. Hetero-]. 1854 Mayne Exfos. 
Lex., Homorganus, “homorgamc: homorganous. 18^ 
Max Muller Se. Lang. Sex. ir. iit. (r868) 148 The hard 
aspirates are the h.ard letters, /*, /, p, together with the 
corresponding winds or homorganic winds. x88o Sayce 
Introa. Sc. I.ang. I. 289 Whero’er homorganic sound.s are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once from the position 


required for the first to that'required for the’ second. ^ ^887 
Goebel Morphol. Plants 228 The heterospurous [family]. . 
Salvineaceae comes verj' near to the •homosporous Fern.s. 
1883 *Homosystemic [see Itomodetnic). 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 384 They are merely ^homoteleutic, and ..do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. x88x I. C. RossE 
Cruise Corwin la Such ^homothennous animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc.]. 1880 G. S- Carr Sytipps. Pfath. 

Index, *Homotheticcomcs. 1892 Rooth Analyt. Statics \\. 
§ 182 A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated 
surfaces has been caWtd Ahomoilietic shell by Chasfcs(i837). 
This is a convenient term when the surfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa v. 
36 We speak of *Homotimous persons, level in the same 
degree of honour, bss»,*Homotonous. 1785 Cowpcr 

in Li/e ^ ll'ks. (1835-7) II. 19s To discover nomptonous 
xvords in a language abounding with them like ours, is a task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted Nvith it. 
185s Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1895) 1 . 141 Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 1822-34 *Homotonously (see 
heicrotonously s.v. Hetero-J. 17^ Lanchorne Ej/us. 
Friendsh. {L.\ Thomson has often fallen into the *homolony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
laws of *homotopic transmission.. which might be called the 
law of transmission in corresponding parts of the body. 

b. In Ckemtsiry, denoting a compound homo- 
logous with that whose name follows (see Homo- 
logous 3), as in homairopine, homoatminic, komo- 
lactic, homosalycilic acids, honiocinchoniite, JiOTtio^ 
Jlitoresceiite, homopyrocatechin, homoquittitte. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 163 Homocuminie Acid, 
an acid homologous xvith cuminicacid. Ibid., PJo?nolactic 
Acid, . .name . . given by Qoez. to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with gfycollic acid. xB8o lY. A. MillePs Chem. 
(ed.6)iiLf.dS4CreosolorHomocatechoI Monomethylin. i88r 
A iheuxum 15 Jan. 99/3 Homo-fiuoresceine, a new Colouring 
Matter from Orcine and its Derivatives. Ibid, 24 Dec. 856/3 
The authors have extracted from the bark of the China 
Cupr$a an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. .They have named it homoquinlne. 

Komoceiltric (hpmosemtrik), a. and sh. [ad. 
raod.L. komoccniric‘U 5 (1535 Fracastoro ffomo- 
centriconini), f. Gr. 6/to- Homo- + K€VTpuc~ 6 s Cen- 
tric ; cf, F. homocentrique (1690 Fureti^re), 
mocentricalement {a 1553 Rabelais).] 

A. adj. Having the same centre, concentric. 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1834 Nat. Philos., Hist. Asiron. 
vi. 30/1 (U. K. S.) A circle homocentric with the ecliptic, 
fB. sh. (In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth ; opp. 
to Eccentric B. i. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. in. (1651) 251 Maginus 
makes eleven Heavens.. Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So + Ho’jnocentro « B. ; t Homoce’atrical a. 
=s A. ; hence Homoce’atrically adv. 
x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11. i. 124 Luminaries. .[are] 
far from being Homocentrical, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, with Fracastorius since might imagine. 1690 Lev- 
BOURN Curs. Math. 735 , 1 call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centp that the Earth has. a *603 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 Homocentrlcally poj'sea. 
SolUOCerc (h^'m<7s5ik), sb. and a. Jehthyoh 
Also -cerque. [f. Homo- - h Gr, tfcp/r-ps tail,] a, 
sh. A homocercal fish. b. =Dext. 

1876 Pace Adv. TexUbk. Geol. xvii. 308 The homocerque 
or equally-Iobed, and the undivided tails become the,, 
normal forms, 

Homocercal (hpmdso-jkal), a. IckiJiyol. [f. 
as prec, + -AL,] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal ; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to hcterocercal. 

1838 Penny Cyel. Xtl. J91/1 In and above that [oolitic] 
system Homocercal forms appear. 1849 Murchison 
xiil. 342 All other species now living ..have homocercal 
tails, x'y&o Hature XXI. .130 The diphycercal tail is a 
more primitive.. form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homocercal is a further specialisation. 

So Ho’juocercy (-sojsi), homocercal condition, 

x88i in Worcester Suppl. 

Homock, obs, var. Hummock. 

Homodont (hp’modpnt), a. and Zool. [mod. 
f. Hom(o- + Gr, oCovr, oSoft- tooth,] 

a. adj. Having teeth all of the same kind. 
Also said of the teeth. OppAo/ielerodonl. b. sb. 
A homodont animal. 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit.yW. 232ft A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shape, 
and structure, and arc named Homodont. x888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim.^ Li/e 363 In homodont dentitions . . the 
number (of teeth} is often great, e.g, xoo in Priodon. 

iHomodox (hp*row 3 pks), a, Obs. [ad. Gr. 
o/ii 55 o£-os of the same opinion, f. dpo- Homo- -t- 
5 ( 5 fa opinion: cf. Heterodox.] Of the same 
opinion. So f Homodo'ziau a. =* prec. ; sb. a 
person of the same opinion. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Hemodox, that is of the same 
pinion with another. 17x6 M, Davies Athetu Brit. II. 
To Rdr,^ r_4 The Homodox Idolatry of the Ckicodox Arians 
and Swinians. Ibid. 244 The Orthodox . . Territories and 
Hereditaments of Homodox Antiquity. Ibid. 11. 238 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

Homodromous (hump-drifaiss), a. [f. mod.L. 
houtodrom-us, f. Gr. Homo- + -Spo;<os running 
+ -ODs. In mod.F. homodrome.'\ Running in 
the same direction : opp. to /telerodromous, + a. 
Muh. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight move 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the same 


direction, as two generating spirals of a phyllotaxis 
(e. g. on the main stem and on a branch). 

17x0 J. Harris Lex. Tecjin. II. s.v. Bpmpdrcmns, Of 
this Homodrom[olus kind of Leavers, are the Rudders and 
Oars of Ships and Boats. 1870 [see Heterooromous]. iS-8 
Masters Hen^rey's Bot. 273 An inflorescence homodromous 
with the principal axis. 

So Homo'dxoinal, Homodromeoi^iJ.rsprec.b.; 
Homo-dromy, homodromous condition. 

' 1849 J. H. IViLsoN tr. Jtttsieds Etem. Bot. 192 xhii 
series of axes is either homodrome or heterodrome. iE56 
Treat. Bot., B omotiromal, having ail the spires turned the 
same way. 187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 171 Two 
spirals are constructed, .the two are homodromal, running 
in the same direction round the stem. 18S0 G^^^YSIrtlct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Homodromy. 

Homoeo-, combining form of Gr. ofmot of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally written 
bomoio-, and, in fully anglicized words, esp. in 
U. S., homeo-) ; occurring in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opposition to 
hetero-. The more important of these, see in their 
alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would he hfimre-, as in 
hjpmoi’o- ; but usage favours hp*mi,2-, or in popular use 
hd''*mf|n-; the last esp. va hovmopathy and its family (the 
only really popular members of the group). 

Komoeoarclsy (hpmf'Ojazki) [Gr. dpxT begin- 
ning], similarity of the beginnings of two words 
occurring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from hcmatolel). Ho- 
moeoceplialic (hpmf o-, bp-m/hisr 1 fc'lik) rr. [Gr. 
KerpaX^i head], pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homoeoory 'stalline a. (see qnot.). 
Honace'odont a. (see quot.). Homteogeneous 
(hpimroidjr-nras) a. [after homogeneous], of a 
similar kind. Boiuoeogenesis (hpTOfojdje'ni'sis) 
Biol. [Gr. -yevcais generation], degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Homoeophony (hp-mrV'- 


foni) [Gr. ipaivri voice, sound], similarity of sound. 
Homoeosemant (-sx'mrent) [Gr. rrijpoi'Tor adj., f. 
oijpaiVeiv to signify], a word of similar meaning. 
Komceotel (hpmf'otel) [Gr, T/Aosend], the similar 
ending of two words or clanses near each other, as 
a cause of a mistake in ctipying = HoM(EOT£hfliJio.v 
2 . Homceothermal (-)>5'jmal) a. Biol. [Gr. 
hot] = Homothehmobs ; opp. to hetenlhermal 
Hommotopy (hpmfip-topi) [Gr. rdiros place], simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause cl 
mistakes in copying. Homoeoaoio (lip!mro,zc»'ik)s. 
[Gr. (ah) life], containing simitar forms of life. 

1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin .. homceotel^.. is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
transcript, the copyist actually broke off; *hornceowcny 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus breaking oft, w 
accidentally observed to follow -next. iB66 J. A. Weics 
Cranial Forms Arner. Abortg. x8 In the *liomoiocepna ic 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these AricKareeskuUi 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 'Ttikxa. Brit. Petrogr.^t^^ 
434 * Homccocty stalline, a term applied by some auihoR to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are develop in 
equal proportions. x888 /Iwex. Aia/wra/rr/ 834 He iKuu* 
meyer] divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into inre 
categories, the simply conic * ^Homosodont ' ; thevcrucaiiy 
plicate * Elasmodont ' ; and the cross-crested by junction 0 
four tubercles, the ‘Zygodont'. 1890 J. Martineau 
Attthor. Relig. iv. ii. 394 The imitation being^not 
geneous but '“homceogeneous with the ongmal. * 4 
Reader No. 04. 477/1 The lowest degree of hum.'in n)- 
bridity, in which the “homceogenesis is so feeble as to ^ 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. 1827 nA 
Guesses Ser. r. (1873) 105 In such expressions a-smy lat 
and myself . . we are misled by *homo:ophony. • 

Hall A/od. Eng. 172 What we have long^ and loosely 
synonyms. NoteJXb^ exact technicality^is *howceoseifi • 
1883 A. Watts In Expositor Jaa. 67-8 There is a mos 
mistakeable mental effect of '“homceotej which operat-* 
leading the copyist, .to think that he ha.s reached a ^ 
word when he has only reached another that 
xSyo Rolleston Anim. Li/e Inlrod. 40 The 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds. 1^3 A. 
in Expositor Jan. 67 *HotnaotoPy . . the w.ay m .w 
like places in the copy may .. aflect the copyist .-w - 

they are like words, like terminations, like Pf® . 

Ibid. 68 It very frequently happens that in g. 

otopy occasions a double instead of an omission. » ^ . 
Forbes in Trans. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New ^T&omoio- 
Geological Distribution of Marine Life, and on the 
zoic Belts. x866 Brande & Cox Diet. Set, etc., 

£oic Belts. , ' — .. 

Homosoid (hp-m:|Oid). Math. [f. Gf- 
like -h -oil).] A shell bounded by two surlsc^ 
similar and similarly sitnated with regard to esc 
Other, a homothetic shell ; sometinaes^ 
such a shell bounded by concentnc , 

Hence Homceol-dal a., belonging to a kom^o . 

1883 Thomson & Tait Nat. /’AiV. (new ed.) I. 

In every case the thicknevs of the homoeoid 

portional to the perpendicular from the centre to . ' 

plane at any point. Ibid., The one point 
similarly relative to the two similar surfaces o 

is called the homocoidal centre. ^ n^. ff. 

Homoeomeral (hfm»p-mMal), ^ 

Homceo- -h Gr. ftip-os part + : 1 L.] Consist g 
(metrically) similar parts. 
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Homoeomeriau (hj>mwme*rian). [f. I^. ho- 
mccomeria^ Gr. dfiotoftiptia Homceomery + -an.] 
A holder of the theory of homceomery. Hence 
HomGeome*riaxLism. 

18^7 Lewes Nisi. Philos. (1867) I. loi Atomism is homceo- 
merianism stripped of tjualities. It is therefore the system 
of Anaxagoras greatly improved. 

Homosomeric i^hf^mwmeTik), a, [f, Hoxkeo- 

+ Gr. /xt'pos + -ic.] a. Relating to homceomery ; 
of the nature of homoeomeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogeneous. 

1836 in Smart. 1865 Gbote Plato I. i. 53 The Homcco- 
menc particles con^egated together, each to its like. 1884 
Penn. Sch. yrnl. ^XXII. 267 This homceomeric work, so 
deep and so broad in its results. 

So Homceome'rical rt.=^prec. a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Homoeomerical Principles^ 
certain Principles which, according to Anaxagoras, are in 
all mix’d Bodies. So that when they become Parts of the 
Body of a_ livjng Creature, they there make such Masses 
and Combinations as are agreeable to their Nature. 

t Homoeome-rious, a. Gbs, rare. In 7 erron. 
homio-. = Homceomerous 2. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 255/1 From these are 
thus denominated, Homiomerrous mixt Bodies, as Metals, 
Gold, Brass, Silver, Stone and the like. 

Homoaomerous (hf»mrV-meros), a. [f. Gr. 
0 / 10(07 like + /i€pos part + -ous.] Having or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

1 . Bot. Applied to lichens in which the gonidia 
and hyphae are distributed uniformly through the 
thallus : opp. to heteromerous, 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs^ Lot. 265, 1882 Vines 

At* 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hyphaa 
in a thallus may be such that these two structures appear 
about equally mingled, .and the thallus is in this case called 
houioionxeroiis. 

2. - HOMOiOMERIC a. 

1892 AtkenatHtn 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa. 
goras Mr. Burnet .. understands the ‘everything in every- 
thing ’ to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, and so 
forth, not to the ‘ homceomerous ’ seeds of things. 

Homceomery (hpmf|p*meri). Also horaoio-, 
and in L. form homoeomeria. [ad. L. homtxo- 
vieria (Lucretius), ad. Gr. 5 /(oio/ilp€(a, n. of quality 
f. 6 notop€pi]s consisting of like parts, f. oftoios like 
-i-pipos part.] a. The theory (propounded by 
Anaxagoras) that: the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or of the same kind. b. //. The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 403/1 They ^vho 
assert Homoiomeria's, and bulks, and leasts, and indi- 
visibles, to* be elements, conceive their substance eternal. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, r. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras . , 
supposed Two Substantial Self-existent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
Homoioinery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. Hnd. v, 741 
[see Atomology]. 1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretins iii. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the scheme reject, And flaws in 
Homceomery detect? 1865 Grote Ptato I. i, 51 Particles 
of the same sort he [Anaxagoras] called Homoeomeries : the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 

Homoeomorplioxis (hpmjom^ufas), a. [f. 
Hotheo- + Gr. fiopipfi shape + -ous. Cf. F. homio- 
morphe."] Of similar form or structure : spec. a. 
Cryst. Having similar crystalline forms : said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 
atomic proportions, b. Path. (See quot. 1854.) 

1832 Johnston in Rep. Bril. Assoc, 429 The differences 
under discussion have given rise in Germany to another 
term, honioioniorphous ..It groups together crystalline forms 
differing widely in their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of crystallization. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ 
HomaoniorpittiSf .. homeomorphous. Applied to tumours 
containing those elements which are found in a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Cltent, III. 
431 Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homceomorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So HomoBomorpli (hp'infdmpjtf), ‘ a substance 
exhibiting homceomorphism * {Cent. Dict^\ Ho- 
mcBomo'xpliism, homceomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Avter. 3'<:. XVIII. 35 {title') On the 
Homosoiuorphism of the Mineral Species of the Trimetric 
System. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Cheni. III. 432 An interest- 
ing example of horaceomorphism is afforded by nitrate of 
potassium, which is dimorphous, having a' rhombohedral 
form similar to that of calcspar, and a trimetric form like 
that of arragonite. 

Homoeopatb. (hp*in-, h^u'mwpseji). Also 
homeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. hombopath 1824, F. 
homiopaihey 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. HoJKEO- 
PATHT, Cf. Allopath.] One who practises or 
advocates homoeopathy. 

s^yiEdin.Rev. L. 513 Over a great part of the continent., 
the dispensers of health and longevity are now known ^ 
Homeopaths or Allopaths. * 1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. 
(1879) 817 According to the homoeopaths, gold is of great 
\'alue in many tertiary lesions. 1883 Nation (N. V.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and the homoeopath could not. 

Homoeopahliic (hpm-, h^umrop3e*))ik),tz. {sh^. 

[f. Hom(Eopathy + -1C. Cf. F. homiopathiqite 
(1827) and Ger. hombopathisek (1824).] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of homoeopathy ; 
practising or advocating homoeopathy. 


[1824 Hahnemann Organon der Heilhunsi (ed. 3) i 
Diesen homuopathischen Heilweg lehrte bisher niemand.] 
1830 Edin, Rev. L. 513 First stands the homOopathic. .then 
the allopathic or heteropathic [methodj. ^1845 Hood To 
Hahnetnaun iii, Thanks to that soothing homosopathic 
balm. 1876 B’ness Bunsen in Hare (1879) '*“1- 4^7, 

I am resolutely homoeopathic. 

2. Jig. Very small or minnte, like the doses usually 
given in homoeopathy. (Often humorotts.) 

1838 Dickens O. Tv>ist xUi, Mr. Claypole taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homcEopathic doses of both to Charlotte, 1841 Motley 
Corr. (1889) I. iv. 70 Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure. 
'Tis the homceopathic tyranny — small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and regimen. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lotui. 307 The chapel was homceopathic 
in its dimensions. 

B. sb. A homceopathic drag or medicine. 

1854 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett. (1864) IV. 179 You ask me * 
whether the homoeopathies still keep me quite ivell. 

Honioeopa*tMcally, adv. [f. prec. + -AL + 
-LY^.} In a homoeopathic manner; in accordance 
with homoeopathy. Also 
1837 T. Hook JaeJe Bragxx, The application of a remedy 
homcEopathically. 1842-1865 [see Allopathically]. 1855 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 505 The Bums anni- 
versary acted on me homceopathtcally ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this morning. 

Homceopathieity (-rsiii). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Homoeopathic quality or character. 

1842 F, Black Homccop. 1. 2 Ordinary practice owes much 
of its success to the homceopathieity of the means. 1887 
Homeop. IVorld 1 Nov. 495 The homeopathicity of the cure 
of the child. 

Homoeo‘pathism. rare, « Hoskeopayhy. 

1834 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
Irving. . steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

HomoeopatMst (Ivm-, houmfip-pafist). [f. 

HoMtEOPATHV + -1ST.] = HOMCEOPATH. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the rest, a Homoo- 
pathist. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 305 The allopathist 
calls the homeopathist a ‘quack’, and the latter regards the 
former as a ‘ butcher *. 

Homoeopatliy (hpm-, hJumi|p*pa))i)- Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. hom6o-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. {hombopathii) by Hahnemann), 
o/ioios like + -irddcm, f. vaBas suffering. (Gr. 
6/xoio7rd0«a meant ‘sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneousness ’)• Gf, 
F. homiopathie (1827 in H.-D.) and Allopathy,] 

A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of I-eipsic about 179^, according to 
which diseases are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drags which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 
resembling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homoeopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage * Similia similibus curantur', ‘likes are 
cured by likes’. 

1826 Lancet 14 Oct. 55 A new medical doctrine .. had 
sprung up in the German universities.. It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called Homocepathia, 1830 Edin, Rev. L. 505 
Homoopathie, which for the last twenty yeans, has caused 
no little sensation among our Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. Penny Cycl.'l^\.z^^l^ Homoeopathy. 1847 

Craig, Homeopathy. 1849 Lewis Jnfi, Author. Matt. 
Opin. Hi. § 12. SI Mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before the world a .sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

HomoeoplastlC (bpmwplse-stik), a. Path. [f. 
Gr, 0 / 10(07 like + srXaajiKhs Plastic.] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissue 
in which it occurs : opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 363 Transformation of . . 
homocoplastic into heteroplastic formations, so-called De- 
generation. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 95 Lobstein 
..naming those tumours horaoeoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the body. 

II Homosoptoton (homfK^ptJu'tfu). Also ho- 
moio-. [Late L., a, Gr. buoiosrroxTov (sc. pyjfM.), 
f. opoio-s like + Trroir^s, vbl. adj. of mirrcii' to fall, 
decline (cf. irrwats fall, inflexion, case).] A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in the same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Phillips (ed. 4). 1721 in Bailey, 1B83 H. P. 
Smith Gloss. Terms etc, 253. 

II Homoaoteleuton- (hi?inr:<?|t/l*«*t/?n). Also 
homoio-. [Late L,, a. Gr. o/xoiotIAcvtoi' (sc, 
pfi/ia), f. 0/1010-7 like + TcAevn/ end, ending.] 

1 , A rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

1586 A. Day Etig. Secretary 11. (1625) 86 Omoioteliton .. 
when words and sentences in one sort doc finish together, 
as thus ; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, she 
moved all. .to piiiie. 1678 in Phillips. i72X in Bailey. 

2 . The occurrence of similar endings in^ two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 
as a source of error in copying. 

i86t Scrivener Grit. N. T, (1883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what is technically called Homccote- 
leuton . . when the clause ends in the same word as closed 
the preceding sentence, and the tran.scriber’s eye has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passive I>dng between them. 1896 Eng. Hist. 


Rezu Apr. 952 It [a clause] fell out . . owing to one_ of the 
commonest causes of such omisj.ions in m.anuscripts, a 
homoioteleuton. 

So f Homce'oteleft (for -tdent')^ a word having 
a similar ending to another ipbs.'). HoinoD:ote- 
leu*tic(r., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from homoeoteleuton. 

1652 Urquhart ycwel'NVs,, (1834) an Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as its homceoteleft BUtery. 
1880 Muirhead 'Uipian xxiv, § 24 note^ Most eds. ,. agree 
that the non. . should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homeoteleutic omission. Athejia'um 2 Aug. 161/3 
A half-mythical rhyming histotj' of the Norman dukes, 
written in homoeoteleutic lines. 

Homogamons (hiJmp gamas), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
0/10- Homo- + -ya/ior married, 70/1-07 marriage + 
-ODS.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) hermaphrodite, or all'of the same se.x : 
said of certain grasses and composites; opp. to 
Heterogamous I b, c. b. Applied to flowers in 
tvhich the stamens and pistils ripen together. 

a. 1842 in Brandh Diet. Sci. etc. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora (ed, 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all the 
florets perfect and fertile). 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 196 
If all the florets of a flower-head ..be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion). 

b. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Honwgamius, Homo- 
^o;/rrAf,. .applied bySprengel iHomogamia) to the case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant arrive together 
at maturity: homogamious: homogamous. s88z Muller 
in Nature XXIll. 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-styled, like Syringa smlgaris. 

So Homo'gaxny, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. BROiN’Nyl/rt/i. Bot. 432 Sprengel’s X^tiaHomogamy 
..has a prior claim over Bennett's Synaemy. 

HomogeU (h^*md'^dgen). [f. Homo- - h -GEN.] 

tl. Bot. (See quot.) Obs. 

I 1866 Treat. Bot., Homogens, a name given by Lindley to 
: a division of Exogens characterised by the w(X)d being 
arranged in the form of wedges, and not in concentric circles. 
2 . Biol. A part or organ homogenetic with 
another : see Homogenetic i. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 43 The 
hcemochyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebrates has no 
homogen, or but a very rudimentary one, In the other groups 
of animals, 1875 Coniemf. Rev, XXVI. 946. 

b. A race of organized beings descended from a 
common ancestor, 

*888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming a relative homogen—a species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Somogene (hp*m(fd5rn), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. Gr. d/ioyei'j}?, ^/loy*!'^-, of the same 
kind, f. 0/10- Homo- + ytros, y€ye(( 7 )- kind. Cf. 
F. ho/noglne.] A. Homogeneous. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antiehr. i. ii. 102 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. 1610, *709 [see Heterogene]. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor, ^ 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

1725 Swift Let. to Sheridan 25 Jan., I affirm, .that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes; for they gather together 
you and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Geo, 
Eliot Coll Break/. P. in yubaUiz. 227 Making their abso- 
lute and homogene A loaded relative. 

Homogeiieal (h/jm<?|d5i"nial), a. and sb. Now 
rare. Also 7-S erron. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
hoinogene-us (f. Gr. d/ioyeyc- : see prec.) + -al.] 

A. adj. =s Homogeneous. 

Homogeneal Surds \ see quot. 1706 ; now called likc^ surds. 
1603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astrol, vi. 163 That which was 
conceiued . . liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneall 
kinde of life .. annexed vnto her [the mother], as a part of 
herselfe. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i.ii.(i635»4oThe 
water is an vniforme and homogeneall body. *662 Gur.nall 
Chr. in Arm, verse* 17. ii. xxiv, § 5 (i66g) 318/2 Truth is 
one; itis Homogenial. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
genealSurds, such as haveone common Radical Sign. 1805 
[seeHETERocENEAL]. 1877W. BruceCoww. 3i3Good- 
ness and truth are homogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sb. A homogeneous substance or person. 

,2651 [see Heteroceneal B.].^ *686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
429 The’re may be Communication between Homogeneals. 

Hence Homo^e'nealness, homogeneity. 

*755 in Johnson. 

i' Komo^GTieajiy (Z. Obs. ssHojicoeneous. 

a 160X [see Heterogenean]. 


Homo^e’Ueate, V. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ate3.] traits. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

a 1648 Dxgby Closet Opeiu (1677) 130 Care . . that the 
or barley be well homogeneated with the Milk. x6« 
Urquhart ye^vef^NVs. (1834) 283 Homogeneated 
zation. 1848 G. Chalmers Allan Ramsavs ft ks. lii- 
App.vii. 313 Nor was society, inanypart. .sohom^ci^atca. 

Homogeneity (bpmaid.5ihriti). [ad. bcuo- 
lastic L. homogeneilds, f. homogene-us (see ^xt 
and -ITY). Cf. F. homoginiiti (lOthc-).J me 
qitaiUy or condition of being 
Identity of kind with something else; o. com- 
position from parts or elements of the same , 
unffoi^ity of composUmn or 35 ^ 
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HETcnocESEm’]. X779 FhiL Trans. LXIX. 40^ The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 Frasers I^Iag. XLIX. 23 
TTiere is no homogeneity between the men or the subjects 
of their communications. 1862 [see Heteroceseitv]. 

c. coucr. Something homogeneous. 

1638 Rawlev tr. Bacem's Life Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Homo- 
geneities, or.. Elements. 1887 F. Robinson Kciv Kelts. 
Medici 79 He is regarded, .as a homogeneity. 

d. Laiv of Homogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Z.o^/Viv. 9oTheLa\v of Homogeneity affirms 
that things the most dissimilar must, in s6nie respects, be 
similar or homogeneous; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike soever, may still both be subordinated 
under some higher Concept. 

Homogeneotis (li/’m^^jd^rnias), a. [f. Scho- 

l.nstic'L. homogeneous (see Homogeneal) + -ous.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In early use homogeneal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. 

1 . Of one thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other : Of the same kind, 
nature, or character; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi, Of such a councell . . every 
parochiall Consistory is a right homogeneous and con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More Myst. lmq..ApoL 485 It may 
be, .homogeneous enough to the natural Scope of our first 
Rule. X779-81 Johnson L. P., Pof>e Wks. IV, 14'Or all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths respecting the 
general end. x8§S Bain Senses 4* DU. in. i. § 38 Between 
the world and mmd there is no comparison, the things are 
not homogeneous. 1879 Tourgee £^7*. xxiv. 147 To 
secure a development homogeneous with that of the North. 
d*b. loosely. Congruous, behtting, Ohs. 

X708 S. Sewall Diary 20 Aug. (1879) II. 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray; I was loth, and advis’d them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous. 

2 . Of a thing in respect of its constitution : Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind ; 
of uniform nature or character throughout. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) 11 . lx. 84 Som do hold that this 
Island was tied to France.. for if one. .obser^’e the rocks of 
the one, and the cliffes of the other, he will judge them to 
be one homogencouspiece. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
It. i. 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion. 
178* Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
42X It was of a perfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 Kirk 
Chas. Bold I. n. i, 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
..without any foreign intermixture. 1869 Tvndall Notes 
Led. Lisht S3 In the air this shifting of the rays, .is often 
a source of grievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmosphere. 

3 . Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable. b. Of the s.Tme degree or dimen- 
sions ; consisting of terms of the same dimensions. 

1695 Alincha.m^ Geom. Eptt. 14 All Homogenlous Mag- 
nitudes i.e. Magnitudes of the samekind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another. Hutton Math, Did. 

(ed. s), Homogeneous Equations , . m which the sum of the 
dimensions of x and ^'..rlse to the same degree in all the 
terms.^ 1859 Barn. Smith Algebra (ed. 6) cot The terms . . 
are said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each term is the same. 
Hence Homoge’neonsly adv.fin a homogeneous 
manner. Homoge*xieoasness, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

x6st Biggs New DUp. r 154 Which cannot .. be wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1658 J. Robinson Exidoxa 66 
An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. J. 81/2 Homogeneousness of sub- 
stance is. .an indication of low organization. 1854 J. Scof- 
FERN Chent. in Orr's Circ, Sc. 26 The cooling mass does, 
not cohere homogeneously. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bet, 40 Dilute solution of potash . . dl.iisolves protoplasm. . 
and makes it homogeneously transparent. 

Homogenesis (hfrauidjcnesis). Biol. [f. 

Homo- + -genesis.] 

i* L Applied to asexual leproduction : see quot. 
(Opp. to Hetebogenesis 2.) Oh. 

1858 CxRrESTER Ve^. Phys. j ,95 This hind of multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth .. 
which.. may be call^ homogcncsis, 

.2. The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(Opp. to Heterogenesis 3 .) 

Homogenetic (-dsrne-tik), a. Biol. [f. 

Homo- + Oexetio.] 

1 . Having a common descent or origin ; applied 
by Ray Lankestcr to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure due to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with Homologoos 2, and opp. to Homoplastic. 

■ 1870 Rav Lankester VI.38 Wesurely 

are not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ance.stor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 
s.v. Hautologyi It has.. been proposed to distinguish those' 
homologies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic. ' ‘ 

2 . Relating to ordinarj' reproduction or Homo- 

GEKBSIS (sense 2). 1889 in Cent. Did. 

So Homog'ene'tical <z., of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

X870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 37 The 
Iiomo^cnctical agreement can be one of no greater detail 
than is indicated hy the condition of this region in the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalw and Sauropsida. 


Homogenist (homfd^rnist). [f. Homogek^' 
•f* -JST.] One who maintains the theory of a 
common descent. 

1874 Sayce Cotufar. PhlM. iii. 109 To overthrow the 
arguments of the homogenists. 

Homogenize (houip'd^/haiz), v. rare, [f. 

Homogene + -ize.] traits'. To render homo- 
geneous. Hence Homo’genizer, one who or 
that which * homogenizes 
x886 Forin. Rex*. XL. 2ot The whole island [Ireland] 
would have become homogenized b}’ the action of strong 
centripetal forces. x886 JVf. Amer. 11 Dec. 371 The mixture 
is thoroughly amalg.imated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a ‘ homogeuizer 
Homogenous (ht^mp-d^/iiss), a. Etol. [f. 

Homo- + Gr. 7<i'os race + -00s.] = Homogenetic i . 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 StrucUires 
which are genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
representative in a common ancestor, may be called homo- 
genous, We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the homogen of the other. Thus the fore 
limbs of hlammalia, Sauropsida, Batrachia, and Fishes, may 
be essXXe^.. homogenous^ but only so far as relates to general 
structure. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 
Homogeny (ht>mp*d,^/hi). [Ultimately, ad. 
Gr. uyLoyiveia community of origin, f. o/ioyfrc- of 
the same race or samekind: see Homogene.] 
fl. Uniformity of nature, homogeneity. Ohs, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 333 The Exhaling, or. .Driuing backe 
of the princtpall Spirits, which preserue the ConsisTence of 
the Body; So that when their Gouernmeni is Dissolued 
euery Part returneth to his Nature or Homogeny. 

2 . Biol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of structure due to common descent. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 If, how- 
ever. we compare the fore limb of Sauropsida and Mam- 
malia, it is possible to go a step further with the homogeny. 
x87a Nicholson Biot. 49 Mr. Ray I.ankdster has recently 
proposed to supersede the term ‘homology', and to substi- 
tuie for it the two terms ‘homogeny* and ‘homoplasy 

Homogone (h^*mdgaun), a. Bat. [f. Homo- 
+ Gr. - 7 oNor generating.] =Homogonous i. 

1877 Gray in Amer. yrttl.Sc.%tt. in. XIII. 82 The counter- 
part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ah. 
sence of this kind of difierentiation. 

Homogenous (homp-gonss), a. [f. Homo- -i- 
Gr. - 7 ovor generating or 7 dvor offspring + -OUS.] 

1 . Bot. Having similar reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no difference of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp. to Heterogokoes i. 

1877 [see prec.]. 1880 Striict. Bot. vi. § 4.225 Those 
. .with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 

2 . Biol. Exhibiting ordinary reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
Heteuogokoos 2. 

1883 S^'d. See. Lex.., Homogonous digenesis, that form of 
di^enesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
animals similar to those from which they spring. 18W 
[I'ui,. Homogonous. having like offspring. 

Hojnograpli (hp-m?graf). [f. Homo- + Gr. 
-ypoKfios written, -gkaph.] 
tl. (See quot. 1823.) Oil. 

x8io J. Spbatt in Nidiolsofis yrnl. XXV. 325 \iitle') In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 18*3 Cvi.Ky'^ Technol. Did., 
Homograph (A///.),- a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a while pocket handkerchief. 

2 . Pkilol. A word ofthe same spelling as another, 
but of different origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Hall Mod, Eng. 170 Homographs, identical to 
the eye ; as base, bore, dun, fair .. in their various senses. 

HomograpMc (hpmogne-fik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. opo- Homo- + 7pa0urov Graphic: cf. F. homo- 
gi-aphique (Chasles).] 

1. Geont. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective ; belonging or 
relating to such figures : see quot. Homographic 
suhliluiioii : see Substitotion. 

1859 Cavlev Sixth Mem. Quattlics in Phil. .Traus. 
CXLIX. 77 Any figure .. in the fir}.t plane gives i;lse to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homographic to each other. To a point of the 
first figure there corresponds in the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 
graphic range of points or pencil of lines. 2B66 Brande & 
Cox Did. Sex., etc., Homcgraphic, a term of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. 

2 . Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is always represented bythesame character, which 
stands for that sound and no other ; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to heterographic. 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Colange tr, Zell's Pop. Encycl. 
I. 1160. 

3 . Philol, Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs. 

sXZa Direct .Sub-Editors N.E. Did. 4 Yourslipsare nowin 
homographic groups, i.e. groups of words identical in spelling, 
but perhaps really consisting of se>'eral distinct parts of 
speech, or even of words having no connexion. 

Homograpliy (h£»m/>*grafi). [f. HoMO--f-Gr. 
-ypatpta writing, -cbaphy.] 

1. Geom. The relation between homo^aphic 
figures; = Homology 4 . 

1859 Cayley Sixth Metn, Qualities in Phil. Trans. 
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CXLIX. 77 The theory of homography in geometry- of Ir-ij 
dimensions may be made to depend upon . .the homography 
of ranges or penciN. 

2 . Gram. ‘ That method- of spelling in which 
every sound is expressed by a single character, 
which represents that sound . and no other’ 
(Webster 1864), 

Somoio- : see Hom(Eo-. 

' Homoiousian (hpmoitcm-sian, -//-sian), a. and 
sh. Theol. [f Gr.. vpoiovai’os of like essence (f. 
ofioios like, similar + over/a essence) + -an.] 

- A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as distinct 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son : see B. (Dis- 
tinguished from heteroousian and homoousiau.) 

1854 Badham Halieut. 175 As important and difficult as 
the homoousian and homoiousian controversy. 1866 Feltox 
Anc. 6* Mod. Gr, 11.^ 11. iv. 320 The que.stions .. whether 
the Son was homodusian with the Father ; whether he vias 
homoiousian [elc-l. . 

B. sh. One who held the Father and the Son. 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Semi-Arian. 

1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vit. § 12 What was the Intenlicin 
of those venerable Fathers the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians? 1776 [.see Ho.'ioocsian B.]. X876 C. M. 
Unorth. Lond.yh'b Probably since the era of the homoousian 
and the homoiousian so great a difference has not turned 
on a single syllable. 

t HoZUO'logal, a. Math. Ohs. [f. med.L. 
Itomolog-ns, a. Gr. 0/10X070? agreeing, Homologous 
-AL.] * Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion : = Homolo- 
gous I. (Opp. to heteivlogal.) 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 After the proportion of the 
Pyramidal or Conik homologall lines. 1656 tr. Hcbbei 
Elem, Philos. (1839) 202 Like figures are alike placed, when 
in both of them the homologal strait lines.. are parallel. 
X674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 48 WuUiplicatiDn..of these new 
Homologal terms. 

Homologate OnomyMige^t)^ v. Chiefly Sc. 
[f. med.L. homologdre (1268 in Du Cange), after 
Gr. tpoKoyuv to confess, acknowledge -t- -ate 3 . 
ch F. hovtologuer (1539 in H. Fstienne),] 

1 . traits. To express agreement with orapprowl 
of ; to assent to, acknowledge ; to countenance; 
to ratify, confirm. 

X644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings\\\\. gs Saint Pam 
homologates this doctrine, a 17x5 Burnet Own Twieivfbv 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknow- 
ledging his jurisdiction . . or, to use a hard word much m usfi 
among them, it was homologating his power, x 8 w Scorr 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whtlk 1 was altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 1876 Grant Burgh btb. 
Scotl. It. ii, X05 Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwards homologating theappoiatm*m' 
1879 M. Pattison Milton xiit. 190 It could hardly 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton hassuppliw» 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b, spec, in Sc.Zaw. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by somesiibse* 
quent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

• a 1765 Erskine Itist. Laxv Scot. (177T) 4^^^ 
cpntract, though defective in the legal solemnities, ishclfl*- 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parlies. 
X700 in Dallas Law Rep. (X798) I. 366 ITie agrcenicn 

being homologated, that is to say recorded and connrme 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2 . intr, or ahsol. To agree, accord ; to express 

agreement or assent. . ’ 

a 1649 Dbu.mm. of Hawth. Skiamnehia Wks. (1711) *9* 

did homologate both in the end and means with their co * 
mission, and the matter of their present deliberations, 

R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle clc J 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3 . trails. To represent as agreeing {gdnth some- 
thing else) ; to identify, rare. 

X794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 51 While it 1'°^° 
this irradiated substance or modification of 
of light, it also excludes it from being any speciM oi n 

'Homologation 

[ad. med.L. homologaiidn-emy n, of action 
logare (see prec.). Cf. F. homologation 
The action of homologating; assent, ratincatio , 
confirmation. Mostly in' legal use; spec, m 
Law (see prec. I b), ^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Homologation, ^ 
allowance, or approbation, a consent unto. *754 . 

Princ. Sc. ZatofiSop) 318 One’s subsenbmp ^ -jj.qokf 
a deed, does not infer homolog.Ttion.- i8r8 

'r,....* 'nL/L J T .«o A ronfirming anfl ra / 


is termed homologation. It is apfrox'aU or 
guent. 1849 Tail's Mag.fNl. 4 « A distinct 
homologation of our principle. ^x86t W. Bell A 
.Scott., Homologation, is a technical Effect of 

an act by which a person approves of a deca , , hough 

such approbatory act, being to render that d / jj is 
itself defective, binding upon the person h> 
homologated. AH deeds, informal or defecti'o, > 
homologated. re tiA, 

MOEO(GOL’S + -OEK.] A 

group of atoms by svhich each of the c P 

in a homologous series differs from the Jirccc S 
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e.'g. the group HjC in the hydrocarbons of formula 
CnH2n4.2’ Komologe'nio a.^ said of 

the molecule or group to wliich tlie * homologen ^ 
is successively added. 

'1876 Johmon's New Univ. Cycl. II. 979. 

Homologic (hfJm(Tl(7-d5ik), a. [f. Houology 
(or its source) + -ic. In Y. hotnologiqzie.'] =next. 

1880 Nature XXI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by essend.1l affinities — homoJogic characteristics. 

Homological (hf7m^I(? d3ikal), a, [f. as prec. 
-r-AL.] Involving or characterized by homology, 
homologous ; relating to homology. 

1849 Owen Disc. Nat. Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may be demonstrated of the one must 
apply to the other. 1850 H. Miller Footpr. Great, viii. 
(1874) 154 What may be termed homological symmetry of 
organization. 1834 Owen Skel. 4 * Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. 
Nat. I. 211 The homological characters of bones. 1885 
Leudesdorf CremoncCs FroJ. Gcom. ii Consider two 
homological figures.. let O be their centre, j their axis of 
homology. 

Hence Homolo’gically adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 

^ 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1866 Dk. Argyll Reign La 7 o 
iv. (1867) 208 Limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse, .uses. 1866 Odling Anim. Ghent. 
137 The most oxidised of known 2-carbon uric acid products 
are homologically the representatives of the least oxidised 
3-carbon products. 

Homologist (homp'lodgist). rare. [f. Homo- 
logy + -IST.J One versed in homologies. 

1849 Owen Disc. Nat. Limbs 68 Which the homologist is 
ready to give to the determination of the special character 
of the parts. 1894 Atheusenm 18 Aug. 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory homologlsts from whom his tolerant contempt is 
so thinly veiled. 

Homologize (ht 7 mp* 16 d 33 iz', v. [f. as prec. 

+ -IZB.] 

1 . intf. To be homologous, to correspond. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 94 The Self*> 
motive, Self-active, and living Principle concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanismdn the animal Functions. 1886 
Nature 4 Feb. 333/x Two ventricles . . which homologise 
with the lateral ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

2 . irans. To niake, or show to be, homologous. 
x8ix T. Jefterson Writ. (1830) IV. 156 To homologize 

our constitution with that of England. zSSo Nature XXI. 
9 This neuration is in some cases.. difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms. 

Hence HomoTogizer, one who homologizes. 

1716 M. Davies A/Aet/» Brit. III. Diss. Pallas AugUcana 
zoWhat Thorndike, Heylin, Hicks . . with all our present 
Saxon Homologizers do unanimously maintain. 

II Homologon (ht^mp-logfln). [Gr., neut. of 
vftSkoyos agreeing, consonant, f. opu? same + AtJyor 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond- 
ing to another ; a homologue. 

i8yx J. F. Clarke 10 Gt. Retig. i. iv. § i. 14s One of the 
curious homologons of history is this repetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. 

Homologons (ht7mp*log3s), a. [f, med.L. homo- 
hg’tts or Gr, ^/loXoy-os Agreeing (see prec.) -t- -ous.] 
Having the same relation, proportion, relative 
position, .etc. ; corresponding. Specifically: 

1 . Math. Having the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

1660 V>KM<.ei\v Euclid V. def. ir,BandD are homologous or 
magnitudes of a like ratio. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 
23 Comparing the . homologous terms. 1833 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11 . vi.ix. 118 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that'between 
the homologous sides of the other. 

b. Mod. Gcom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological ; horaographic 
and in the same plane. (See Homology 4.) 

1879 Salmon Gonics 59 Two triangles are said to be homo- 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology; prove 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. 

2 . Biol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fundamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in the same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from analogous ; see quot. 
1854 S.V. Analogous i b.) 

1^6 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 174 There exists doubtles.s 
a close general resemblance in the mode of development of 
homologous parts. 1868 Darwin Anim. 4* PI. II. 323 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. i. 6 The name of leaves has been . . 
extended .. from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
. .The latter are homologous with leaves or the homologues 
of leaves. 

b. Path. Of the same formation as the normal 
tissue of the part : said of morbid growths. (0pp. 
to Hcterologoos.) 

1871 T. H. Green Inirod. Pathol. <1873) 106 A p-owth 
priraarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sttrg. 1 . 97 The cartilaginous 
tumour is homologous., if it springs from cartikige. 

3 . Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a 


gradation of chemical and physical properties ; 
esp. to series of organic compounds differing by 
multiples of CH;, as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
ethers, etc. 

1830 Daubeny Atom. The. zdii. (ed. 2) 252 Four classe.*; of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhardt has 
proposed, namely, alcohok, ethers, aldehydes, and acid's. 
1869 Roscob Elem. Ghent. 292 These homologous series of 
mono-, di*, tri-, and higher carbon groups. 1876 Foster 
Phys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series .. one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4 , In other applicationsrasCorrespondlng, 

. 1837 Brew.ster Magtiet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1835 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xiii. 173 A symmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal in magnitude. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Gtp'stallogf’. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
regard to an origin-plane wiU be termed homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetry. 

Homolographic : see Homalogeaphic. 
Homologue [a. F. homohgitc, 

ad. Gr. dfi 6 \oyov (Homologon).] That which is 
homologous ; a homologons organ, etc. : see prec. 

1848 Owen Homol. Fertehr. Skel. 5 Homologues. .used. . 
by geometricians as signifying * the sides of similar figures 
which are opposite to equal and corresponding angles or 
to parts having the same proportions. 1837 Chambers* 
In/ortn. I. Index 802 The arms of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a fish, and the wings of a bird, are homologues of one another. 
1871 H. Macmillan Tr/te F/neiiL (1872) 109 Every Christian 
. .IS a homologue of the Great Artietype. 

Homology (IwmpTod^i). [ad. late L. howo- 
logia, a. Gr. bjxoKoyia agreement, assent, f. upoKoyo^ 
Homologous. Cf. F. homologiei\ Homologons 
quality or condition ; sameness of relation ; corre- 
spondence. 

1 . In general sense. (Before 19th c. only in Diets.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Homology, an agreement. X7ax 
Bailey, Homologjf^ Proportion, A^ecableness. x87t Dar- 
IVIN Desc. Man I. it. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to community of descent. 1873 O. W. 
Holmes Crime ff Auiont. in Old Vot. Life (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declares that like must be 
compared with like. 

2. Biol. Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs) ; see HoitoLOGOGS 2. (Distin- 
gnished from Analogy 9.) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral homology, the relation of 
corresponding parts on the two sides of the body. Serial 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e. g. legs, veriebrse, leaves). 
special homology, the correspondence of a part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e.g. of 
a horse’s ‘ knee ’ with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Tood Cyel. Anat.I. 525/2 The ceph.alic proce.sses 
. .have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ., with a part or organ in 
a different animal. .(i.e.) special homology’. Ahigher 

relation of homology is that in which a part . . stands to the 
fundamental or general t>'pe..(i.e.) general homology. 1853 
Bain Senses 4- Int. iii. il 1 28 The homologies of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 1859 Darwin in Life 
4 - Lett. (1887) II. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H, Macmillan True Vine 99 From the leaf.. all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it .. all parts are reducible 
by homology. 187* Nicholson Biol. 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structural identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Cotnp. Anat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, ph>'siological likeness, or. 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. Path, Of a morbid growth : see Homolo- 
gous 2 b. 

1871 T. H. Green Inirod. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 1878 [see 
Heterology]. 

3 . Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series : see Homologous 3. 

1876 Johnsons Nno Univ. Cycl. II. 979 Homology, a term 
expressing a principle in the chemistry of organic com- 
pounds.. fir.st introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4 . Mod. Geom. The relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other ; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect on a fixed 
straight line called the axis of homology. 

1879 [see Ho.mologoL’s i b].* iWs LcupEsi>qRF Cremona's 
Prof Geom, n Two corresponding .straight lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may c.^I 
j; thus the given figures arc m homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology, 

Homomorpli (hfr^ompit). ff. Gr. oaio- Homo- 
+ popipTj form.] A thing of the same form as 
another; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian H=«, Greek U-e, 
Roman H), and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

x886 G. Mallebv Pkotogr. N. A. tnd. 239 Characters sub- 
stantially the same, or homomorphs, made by one set of 
people; have a different signification among others. 1893 
1^0F^.M.^N Begin. Writing 176 Writing by such a method , 


demands, .a thorough command of the language, its homo* 
morphs and homophones. 

HoBXOmorpMc (hpmtJmfj jfik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10.] Of the same or similar form. , spec. a. 
Entom. Said of insects in which the lan-'a more or 
less resembles the imago {f/omomorphd) ; hemi- 
metaboloiis or ametabolous. b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils ; also 
to the self-fertilization of such flowers, c. Biol. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
ture or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to hetero- 
viorphic ; in sense c. to homologonsi) 

^ 2872 NicH0LS0N.5/b/. 50-1 Many examples.'ireknown, both 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which families 
widely removed from one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a .. close resemblance. For 
this phenomenon the term ‘homomorphism’ has been pro- 
posed, and such forms are said to be ‘nomomorphic’. 1873 
Hooker tr. Syst. Bot. 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
conslderablj? more capsules and good seeds than homo- 
morphic unions. 1874, 18^7 [see Heteromorphic]. 1873 
Blake Zool. 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they are homomorphic. 1896 Henslow Wild Ftenvers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertilizing. 
So Homomo'rpliism, Ho’2nomo:rpIiy, the con- 
dition of being homomoiThic ; resemblance of form, 
esp. without real structural affinity. 

tB 6 o Nicholson Zool. 233 Homomorphism subsists between 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 1872 [see Homomorphic]. 
1874 R. Brown Man, Bot. Gloss., Homomorphy. 1883 [see 
homophyly s.v. Ho.mo-]. 

Homomo’rpbous, a. [f, as prec. -f- -ous.] 
Of the same form ; =prec. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homomorphus, Bot,, having 
the same form : homomorphous. 1835 [see Heteromor- 
pHOUs]. 1864 Reader 1 Apr. 434/x A step higher than the 
simple homomorphous organization of Amoeba. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. 4 " Met. Ins. lii. 43 The Orthoptera and other 
Homomorphous insects. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bnrys 
Phnner. 283 [It] has homomorphous leaves in many rows, 

Homonomous (ht^mpmomss), a. [f. Gr. bpC- 
vop-os (f. dpdf same -f v 6 pos law) + -ous.] Subject 
to the same or a constant law ; spec, in Biol. 
Having the, same law or mode of growth ; said of 
homologous parts or organs (opp. to heteronomous). 

1834 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 1870 Rolleston Anim, 
Life iiz The great number of homonemous segments, .in 
Myriapoda. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Cotnp, Anat, 64 The 
indiviaual fingers and toes, .are homonomous structures. 
Komoaomy (T'Domi), [f, nsprec. + -Y; after 
Gr. derivatives in •vopia.'\ Homonomous condition. 
spec, in Biol, (see prec.''. 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 127 The kej* hereof 
is the homonomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
words. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 2x4 In the 
homonomy and number of their segments and appendages, 
the Myriopoda resemble certain of the Crustacea. 2878 
Bell Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. 64 Homonomy . . describes 
the relation to one another of those parts which .ire arranged 
along a transverse axis of the body. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 247^ The larva .. has a somewhat 
vermiform appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hominy. 

Homonym (hp’m^nim). Also homonynie. 
[ad. late L. homonym-um (Quintilian), a, Gr. 
vpwvvp-ov, neut. of opwvvpos Hosionymous. Cf. 

F. homonyvie * an equiuocation, or word of diuers 
significations’ (Cotgr.).] 

1 . a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things, b. Philol. Applied to words 
having the same sound, but differing in meaning : 
opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

zfryj tr. Burgersdkius his Logic 1. xxv. 100 Those [words] 
that differ not in termination ; as grammatica, the art of 
grammar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
but homonyms, 1831 Sir F. Palcrave Nortn. 4- Eng. I. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator, 2876 Dousf. Grimm's L. § 17. 34 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but,- as it were, a 
cluster of homonyms. 

2 . A person or thing having the same name as 


another ; a ‘ namesake . 

2851 F, Hall in Benares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Musht 5 q 
that Mannfi 1 . 51 a.. alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of ^imdbad, as our author imagines. 1864 Sir F. Pal- 
craVe Norm. 4- Eng. Ill, 118 He bestowed the Duchy 
upon his Father’s homonjTn Robert ihe Younger.^ 1^863 
w. G. Palcrave 1 . 138 The locust of Arabia is., 
twice or three times the size of its northern homonym. 

Hence f Homomymal a., agreeing in name. 

X64X H. L’Estrakge God's Sabbath 102 For Island.. their 
dayes are homonymall with ours in England.. as derived 
from the same idoles. _ 

Homonymic, a. [f. as + 
relating to homonyms or homonymy. jO Horn 
nymlcaTiz. (in mod. Dicts.\ rr-A,. 

-286a F. Hall in 7rn/.As/qt/eSoe.BtyC^l^^^ 

Prahdla, an homonymic lexicon ..wntten ^ ‘ 

“^7 VlhnttEvStud. Lang.xM Jbe 

designation of a thing by something 

mind the sounds of which its name was c t 

Homonymous (ht»mr*nim3s), L*- 

homonym JiTa. Gr. iiiBvvjx-ot of same T.:amo, 

sb. a iamesite, pi. ri (Aristotle) equi- 
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vocal nouns, ambiguous words; f. 6 fi 6 s same + 
vvofia (JEoUc owfia) name ; see -ODS.] 
f L Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senses ) ; 
equivocal, ambiguous. Obs. 

1621 W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) 115 Your Minor is euerj’ 
whit homonymous. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, Homonymous^ Synonymous, 
and Paroiiymous. Homonymous, whose name only is com- 
mon, their Essence divers, a x66i Fuller iVorf hies, Pane., 
[John Smith] became Fellow arid Proctor of the University 
[of Cambridge] when past Sixty years of age, when the 
Prevaricators ^ve him this Homony[m]ous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1723 Watts Logic i. iv. § 6 Equivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. i8ox Colebrooke in Asiatic Res. (1803) 
Vn. 216 A list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. PhiloL Of the nature of homonyms : said of 
words identical in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimm's H. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the hotnonymous derivatives remain to all time clearly 
distinguished in use. 

2 . Having, or called by, the same name. 

1658 Phillips, Homcn^nous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, aTcrm inLogick. 1748 Hartley 
Ohserv. Man i. L 99 llie homonymous nerves of the right 
and left Sides. x88i Athemeum 26 Feb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been.. a single capital, homonymous with 
the island. 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
object, when the right image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left : opp. to Hete- 
KONYMOUS 2 . 

i83i Le Conte Sight 11. i. 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..; when we look at the nearer finger, the farther 
one is so doubled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the former case, 
the images are said to be heteronymous, i.c. of different 
name, and in the latter case they aresaidlo he homonymous, 
L e, of the same name, as the eye. 

Hence Homo’nymoiisly adv. 

X7SI Harris Hermes iil ili. (1786) 342 One Word may he 
not homonymously but truly and essentially common to 
many Particulars past, present and future. x88x [see 
Heterony.mouslv 3 , 

Homonymy (hempmimi). Also 7 erron. 
•imie, -omie. [ad, late L. homonymia, a. Gr. 
dnQivv^iaf t b^tjjvvfxoi (see prec.), Cf. F, home- 
nymie (i 6 o 6 in Hatz,-Dann.).] The quality cf 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
different things ; f equivocation, ambiguity {cbs.) ; 
sameness of name with difference of sense. 

[x^x T. Wilson Logike (1580) 65 Homonymia, whiche 
mate be called in Englishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it siCTifieth diversly.] 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 
150 You play upon the HonionjTnie of the word Ixiue. 
x6i6 Bul^kar, Homonymie, a termein Logicke, when one 
word si^ifieth dluers things : as Hart : signifying a beast, 
and a princlpall member of the body. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 181 Proper names.. often fall into homonymie, that 
is, different persons often go by the same name, 1847 Grote 
Greece 1, xviii. (1849) H*. 24 There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Boeotia and parts of Thessaly. 
tHomoou'sial,a. Ohs. rare, =HoMOOUsrAKff. 
1693 Howe ii^ks. (1834) 163/1 Those three Divine Persons 
. . all homoousial, or consubstantial to one another, a 1834 
Coleridge Z-rV. Rem. (1836-9) IV. 234 Why not.. retain the 
same term in all languages? Whynot x/rmand homousial, 
as well as /y'/<JX/<M/r,.and the like? 

Homoousian, liomoxisian (hpsm^iairsian, 

homau'sian, -ff'sian), a. arid sb, Tkeol, [ad, med.L., 
homoHsidn‘Us, f. homotisius (Jferome), a. Gr. d/10- 
oucioy, opouatof, f, 6 /t( 5 s same -r ouoia essence, sub- 
stance; see -AN, In mod.F. hoviotisien, Opp,- 
to heteroousian and homoiousian. 

The form homoiisian is normal, according to the regular 
equiwilence of Roman 0 to Gr. ov ; but Engl, writers have 
mostly thought of the Gr. letters.] 

A. adj, a. Of the same essence or substance ; 
co-essenlial, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the consnbstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity : see B. 

X678 CuD\voRTH/«/r//. Syst, 1. iv. | 36. 597 The Genuine 
Plaionists w’ould doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to be Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
Hal orCon-Subnantial. xtiG M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. 

» Grit, Hist, 48 The first bather of the Homousian Ortho- 
doxy*. 1744 Lardner Credib. Gosp. Hist, 1. I. § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established the homousian or consul)-- 
stantial doctrine, 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 38 So ho- 
moousian both in look and soul, So indiscemibly a single 
whole. x865 (see Homoiousian A.]. 

B. sb. EccL Hist, One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence or 
substance ; -an orthodox Trinitarian. 

1363 T. Stapleton Forir, Faith 17 b, The Arrians oiled 
the Catholikes Horaoousians. x^8 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 6ro The Arians call us Homoousians, 
be<muse..wc defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and the Same Substance. 2748 Lardner Credit. Gasp. 
Hist, I. ixx- § 7. VII, 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the HomoCsians and the Arians. ‘1776 Gibbon Decl. 
<5- F. (1848) 1. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which- the difference of a single diph- 


thong excited between the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians. 1883 E. S. Ffoulkes Prim, Consecr, v. 162 The 
Acacians, long afterwards, condemned the Homoousians, 
the Homoioustans and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Hence Hoanoou'sianism, the doctrine of the 
Homoousians. Homoon.*sianist = Homoousian 
B. So also Homoou'siast — Homoousian B. 
Homoou'siotis a., consubstantial. Homonsie 
[cf. Gr. (to) bfioovfftovj neat, of bfioovatos, used 
subst.], consnbstantiality. 

1869O, W. HoutEsCind.pr. Ashesln Old Vol.Lifc (1891) 
244 A very worthy professor .. but thought by certain 
experts to be a little questionable in the matter of 'hornoou- 
sianism. 2716 M. Davies Athen. Bnt. 111. Crtl. Hist, yj 
The term Homousian or *Homousiamst, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians. 2626 Bp. Mountacu 
in Cosiips Corr, (i860) I. 09 For the *Homousiasts, they 
rest all imoa God ana ncclected means. ^ 2833 Penny Cycl. 
III. 3/1 (Gregory of Cappadocia . . committed many acts of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 606 It is full of divine things, by reason of 
its being cognate or congenerous, and ^homoousious with 
them. Ibid. 610 [see Homoousian B.). 1886 IVesltn. R^. 
Oct. 475 .\s a substitute for the absent *homousie or identity 
of being with God. • 

Homophene (hp*mtff/n). [irreg. f. Homo- + 
Gr. <paiv»€iv to show, to appear. (The Gr. forma- 
tion would be *o/to0av^j, giving Eng. /tomophafie.y] 
A word having the same form to the eye as another ; 
used esp, in reference to the reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 
pliG'nous (more correctly -phanons), a. 

2883 A. G. Bell in Ann. Det^ Dumb (1884) Jan. 44 
Homophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. Ibid. 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that is .. of those words that present the same appearance 
to the eye. 2884 A. J. Ellis in Athenkum 12 Jan. 55/3 
I'he word homophenes (similarly appearing', on the model 
of homophones (similarly sounding), was suggested to Prof. 
Graham Bell some years ago by Mr. Homer, late Principal 
of the Providence (Rhode Island) School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. Ibid., Here every 
word in the sentence is homophenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list. 

HomopllOlie (hp^mofoon), a. and sb. Also 
-phon. [ad. Gr. ofib^ojvos of the same sound, f. 
d/io- Homo- 4- sound. Cf. F. homophone.\ 

A. adj. Having the same sound, rare. 

2623 Cockeram, Homophon, of one sound, 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XL 796 Ten homophone letters were added, 

B. sb. 1 , Philol. (Usually in pli) Applied 
to words having the same sound, but differing in 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or group of sounds. 

2843 GnopoN Ana. BgyPt (1850) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of z6 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of homophones— i. e, 
symbols differing in figure, though identical in sound. x^6 
Feltou Ane. <5* Mod. Gr. 1. 1, iii. 45 Each syllable or word 
[in Chinese] has. .a considerable number of characters, made, 
up originally of different elements .. Practically each of 
these homophones may be used for the word, in whatever 
sense that word may be employed. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Eng. 170 note, Homophones, identical to the car only; as 
ail and ale, 2883 I, Taylor Alphabet I. 29 We have in 
English the four homophones rite, write, right, and wright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a child readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 

2 , AItts. s= Homophony I. rare.. 

2879 Grove Diet. Mus, I. 746 H(uuophone.,vdicts or 
instruments sounding alike — unison., sometimes applied to 
music written in what was formerly called the Monodic 
style, .now ordinarily employed for music in plain harmony 
. . as opposed to the Fol5rpbonic treatment. 

HomoptLOUic (h/jmtjfp’nik), a. Mus. [f. as 
prec. + -ic.] L Producing, or consisting of, 
sounds of the same pitch; unisonous, in. unison. 
Said of ancient music; opp. to antiphonic. 

2881 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 342 Helmholtz in his 
chapter on ‘The Tonality of Homophomc Music’ enume- 
rates five scales which differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. 

2 . loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which' the 
rest merely furnish harmonies; more correctly 
called monophonic cyz monodic. polyphonic. 

2879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 55 The homo- 
phonic rather than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music (alleraande], which frequently consists of a highly 
figuratc melody, with a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 2^3 Aihesiocum 7 Mar. 310/2 [Bach’s] compositions 
are polyphonic rather than homophonic. 
HomOpllOllOIlS (hamp'fdhas), a. [f, as precl 
+ -OUS.] 1, Alus. = Homophonic i. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 2872 F. Huffer in Fcrtn. 
Rev. Mar. 271 The homophonous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2 . Having the same sound ; of the character of 
homophones (see Homophone B. 1). 

2826 Edin, Rev. XLV, 245 Each sound., may he repre- 
sented by several homophonous signs. 1892 Atheuxutn x6 
501/2 The * Scott Library’ is sure to be confounded 
the * Stott Library *, so homophonous are they*. 

Homoplioiiy (bt7ro^‘0ni). [ad. Gr, d^ocpuvta 
unison, f, ofib^vos (see Homophone).] 

1 . A/us. Homophonic mnsic or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison ; opp. to antiphony. 
b. loosely. Monophony, monody; opp. to poly- 
phony, . (See Homophonic.) 


2776 Burney /f A/. Msts. I. 237 Antiphony is more agrte. 
able than homophony. 2879 Grove's Did. Mus. I. m The 
leading feature in.. the 17th century is.. the development of 
homophony with its melodious character and its richness of 
harmony, in contradistinction to the old strict polj’phony. 

2 , Philol. The quality of being homophonous; 
identity of sound (of words or charactere). 

2842 Brands Did. Set. etc. s. v., In French, which is 
peculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
homophonies are numerous. 2892 Spectator 13 Aug. 233/2 
Evident corruptions of the texts.. specially favoured by the 
homophonies of the characters. 

Ho'moplasmy = Homoplasy. 

2874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 558 Cases of homoplasmyin 
plants are referable to two distinct classei^. .resemblances in 
general habit, and resemblances of particular organs. 


Homoplast (hp-mtiplsest). Biol. [f. as 'prec. 
+ Gr. nXaffTbs moulded : cf. bioplast.'] 

1. An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next) ; opp. to Homogen 2 . 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 Such 
details of agreement, .we must set down to the fact ihat 
they are to a great degree bomoplasts, similar forces or 
requirements operating on similar materials in the two 
stocks. .having produced results In the way of structure 
which have a certain agreement. 

2. An aggregate or fusion of plastids all of the 
same strnctnre; opp. to alloplast. 

2883 [see s.v. Homo-]. » 

Homoplastic (-ploe-stik), a. Biol. [f. as prec. 
H- Gr. TtKadriHos fit for moniding,] Having a simi- 
larity of structure without community of origin ; 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
plants. Opp. to Homogenetic. 

Nearly synonymous with Homomorphic c,^ and wiL 
Analogous i b ; but implying that the similarities arc due. 
to similarity of environment. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI.; 40 Tht 
right ventricle of the bird’s heart is not homogenous with 
the right ventricle of the mammal’s heart, nor the left with 
the left ; but the two cavities in each case are homoplastit 
2872 Darwin Orig. Spec. jtd. 6) xiv. 386 Homoplistlc 
structures are the same with those which I have classed 
. . as analogous modifications or resemblances., 
Eomoplastide (-plse'stsid). Bht. [f. as prec. 
•f Gr. irAacTTos moulded + -IDE.] An organism 
consisting of a number of cells all of the same 
3rind. Opp. to heteroplastide and monoplnsfide, 
2889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 The body of unicellulw 
organisms (monoplastides), as also that of undiffereDtiated 
multicellular organisms (homoplastides). Ibid, 622 [sw 
Hcteroplastide]. 

Homoplasy (homp-plasi). Biol. [f. as pret 

•f Gr. •nKaota, f. irAdaij moulding, formation.] 
liomoplastic condition ; similarity of structure jjro* 
duced independently by the operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to Homogeny 2 . 

2870 Ray Lankester in Attn. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 Whw 
identical or nearW similar forces, or environments, act on two 
or more parts of an organism which are exactly or near y 
alike, .[or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resulting 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly orexactly alike .. I propose to caii 
this kind of agreement homoplasis or homoplasy. /wA 40 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what. to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of structures, is 
matter for careful consideration. x886 Syd, Soc. 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms of external y 
similar forms when exposed to similar external conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the America 
aloe, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

II Homoptera (hiimp’ptera), sh. pi. E^dom: 
[mod.L, (Latreille 1817 ), Homo- + 

tiTfpbv wing; cf. Gr, d/uJirrcpo? with the same, 
plumage.] A suborder of Hemipteka, comprisicg 
insects of very various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture : contrasted with Hetebopteba. 

x8z6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, .xlvii. (18281 IV. 385 ^ 

nominated the last of these suborders Homoptera. ^ 
Kirby Hab, ^ Inst. A nim. II . xx. 319 The Bomoptem n 
four deflexed wings often of a substance betiveen conac ^ 
and membranous. 2874 Lubbock Orig. L 

The Homoptera agree with the Heteroptera in the stru 
of the mouth, and in the metamorphoses. ' ... -i 

Hence Homo'pter [K. nonioptlre, hatreii j» 
IHomo'pteran, a member of the Homepur^ 
Hoxno'pterons a., belonging to or ha\’ing 
characters of the Homoptera. ' ^ . 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) I*. 3 5 # 

considerable difference.s lake place in the 
Homoplerous insects. 2842 BsANDED/cAocr. etc., • 
terans, Homoptera, the name of an order of ms » 
membered from the Hemiptera of Lmnscus, inclu ,^^^5 
in which the wing-covers are of an uniform seraimein 
consistency. 2864 Webster, Homopter. ■ 

Homostyled (h/)*mt)|St3ild), a. Sot. [f- 1 
+ STVLB + -ED*.] Having the styles or insti ( 
different individual plants) of the same ‘'"E 
tively to, the stamens ( = Hobiogonods *> 5. 

MOKPHio b) : opp. to heterostvlcd. Also , . 

styllo (hpmasWi-lik), Homostylons (-s 
adjs. in same sense ; Hoxnostyly (hp’ma. h 

condition of being homostyled. nmUir'i 

1877 [see Hetceostyied]. jM, „|'3r (lo»rrt- 

T'ertit. Flmversm Homostylic plants with iireguw ^ 

i88« Syd. Sk. Ux., Hui’wslytms. 1887 Goebel a/E / 
Plants 481 Hcmcstyly, same as homogonj-. 
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Homotaxial (-tai-ksial), a. Geo!, [f. Homo- +' 
Gr. -Tofm (f. To^ir) arrangement + -al.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying tliem, but not necessarily contempora- 
neous : cf. Homotaxis ; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in such strata. 

1870 Huxlcy Afiniv. Aeidr. Geol.Soc. in^. Jrnl. XXVI, 
p. xi», Certain forms of life in one locality occur in the same 
general order of succession as, or are Jiomotaxial with,- 
similar fornw in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwick 
Geot. II. 4 The horaotaxial relations of the groups. 

Hence Homota’xially adv^^ in the way of or in 
relation to horaota.xy. Also Homota'xeous, Ho- 
mota'zic adjs. = HomoTaVXIal. 

x866 Jniell. Observ. No. 56. 97 As homotaxeous, and not 
a-s contemporaneous. 1872 Nicholson Palzoni. (1879) 1 . 42 
The Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, &c., contain very’ similar (bssils, and are 
undoubtedly ‘homotaxeous’. 1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. 
Anim, Introd. 22 The species which constitute the corre- 
sponding or homotaxic terms in the series, in different locali- 
ties, are not identical. x88o Dawkins Early Man 22 note^ 
If. .we .look al them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meiocenes, they are Meiocene. 

Homotaxis (-tte-ksis). GeoU [irreg. f. Gr. 
o\i0' Homo- + rdft? arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *b\iOTa^i(x. homotaxy,] The con- 
dition of being homotaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of the similar forms of life occnrririg in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxley Anniv,Addr. Gcol.Soc. in Q, ^ml. XVIII. 
p. xlii, For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might be well to invent some 
single -word (such as ‘homotaxis’, similarity of order), in 
order to express an essentially similar idea (i.e. to f homo- 
logy ’ in anatomy). Ibid, p. xlvi, The mischief of confound- 
ing that ‘ homotaxis ’ or ‘ similarity of arrangement ’ which 
can be demonstrated, with ‘synchrony’ or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term‘of ‘contemporaneity’. 1870 Jbid. XXVI. 
p. xliii. The use of the term ‘homotaxis' instead of ‘syn-. 
chronism * has not, so far ds I know, found much favour in 
the eyes'of geologists. 1883 Nature 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
the student against the confusion of geological' synchrony 
with stratigraphtcal homotaxis.' 

Homotaiy (-tieksi). Etymol. regular f. for prec. 
*873 F. Hall Mod. En^, 295 noie^ Homoiaxh is im- 
possible. ./lUwo/aAr/a, liomolaxXi is the eligible form. 1889 
in Ceni» Did. 

Homotropal (homp'tr^-pal), a. Bot. ' [f. as next 

■¥ -AL.] ' ■= next. 

1844' in Hoblyn Did. Med. (ed. 2) 148. 2855 Balfour 
Bot. (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where the micropyle 
is close to the hilun^ and the chalaza at the opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. 
Homotropous (-p'triJpas), c. Bot. [f. Gr. o/to- 
Homo- + -TpoTToy turning + -ous (after F. homotrope^ 
A. Richard 1819):* cf. Gr.6^^Tpo7ror of like disposi- 
tion,] Of the embryo of a seed: Having the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. 0pp. to antu 
ti'opous or helerotropous. 

1829 P. Clinion tr. Richard's Elem. Boi. (ed. 4) sgSThe 
embryo is said to he homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed; that is to say, when its radicle . cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) 342 The 
embryo is said to be erect or Iwviotropous. 

Homotype (b^^-mt^taip). Biol. [f. Gr. 6/to- 
Homo- + TUTToy Type.] A j^art or organ haying 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied esp. to seri.nlly or laterally homologous 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T, A. G. Balfour Typ. Cluir, Nat. (i86o) 64 K general 
likeness is sufBcient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or nomotypes. 1840 Owen Not. Limbs 19 The 
femur, the homotype of the humerus. 2854 — ^ Skel. 
Teeth in Circ. Sc.^ Organ. Nat. I. 170 So far as each seg- 
ment. .is a repetition or ‘ homotype ’ofevery other segment. 
2872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 215 The successive vertebras .. 
are serial homologues. or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (h^*mi?t9ipal), Homotypic 
(hpmtiti’pik), -ical adjs.y of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy(hp'mi?t3ipi, ht;mf?'tipi), relation ofhomotypes; 
homology ; esp. serial or lateral homolog)\ 

2849 Owen Nat. Limbs 29 .To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. (1872) xo2 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts. 
j886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *llomotypic. 1870 R0LLi:sT0Nrf4«;>«. 
Li/e 93 The large pincers of the scorpion are “homotypical 
. -with the large pincers of the crayfish. 1874 Pop. Encycl. 
S.V., *Homotp/y^ another term for serial homology. 1878 
Bell GegenbauPs Comp. Anat. 64 Homotj-pical organs . . 
are often so changed that their homotj’py cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian : see Homoousian. 

+ Homple. Obs. ? Some kind of linen fabric. 
CX450 in Rd. Ant. I. 27 Loke well your lawne, ^xjur 
homple, and your lake . . Yc washe cleyn. {2847-78 Halli- 
WELL, Hompely a kind of jacket. Northl\ 

Homple, var. of Humple v. 

II Honmiicio (h^?my*nsw). [Latin dim. of homOy 

homin-y man.] =: Homdncule. 

2643 Prynne Sov. Po'.ver ParL App. 153 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse. 1650 'Qnx.'K^.'^Anihmpomd. 253 
Such an Homencio was Mr. Jefferies the late Queens 


Dwarfe. 2753 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matter and motion. 2802 Bhktham IVks. (1838- 
43) XI. Z29 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all these potentates into jeopardy. 

' Homunctile, “niicle (hi)m» gkiKl, -iJ'^k’l). 

[ad. L. homunatluSy (aUo in ling, use) dim. of 
homo man, Cf. P', homunctile (i^th c. in'Littre).] 
A little or diminutive man ; a mannikin. 

2656 H. ^IoRE£«/Awf. Tri. 46 That there is an artificial! 
way of making an Homunculus, and that the Fairies of the 
woods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some such ori- 
ginal!. 2696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God ii. 124 Par- 
celsus’s artificial homuncle. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. ii, 
Homunculus. 2839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 25 The door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about 
four feet three. 

Hence Homu’ncxilar tz., diminutive, pigmy. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 23 Delappius. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, but pretended to trace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by. which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey (bau*mi), /z. [f. Homeji 5 . 

+-Y. For analogical spelling, cf. bon/y limy.'] 
Resembling- or suggestive of home ; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; hoinish. 

1856 Kingslev in Li/e (1877) 1 . 488 , 1 like to . . feel * homey * 
wherever I be. 2864 Ibid. II. 194 , 1 saw . . plenty of our 
dear English ‘ lady’s smock’ in the wet meadows near here 
(Bayonne], which looked very homy. 2874 Mrs. Whitney 
We Girls ix. 181 ‘ What a beautiful old homey house it is I ’ 

‘ And what a homey family ! * 

Hence Eo'zniness, homy quality or character, 
homelikeness. 

2883 Roe Driven hack to Eden 69 A sense of re.st, quiet, 
comfort, and hominess. 1888 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 12/2 
The ‘ Hominess * of the French Character. 

Homyger, obs. form of Homager. 

Homynable, shortened form of Arhominable. 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. in. xviLaoS It is an hom^mabla 
horreur. 

Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hand, IdouND. Hondel, 
hondle, obs. ff. Handle?/. Honderyd, -3rth, 
hondre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. Hundred, -zdth. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. Hand-habend. 

Hone (h^ttn), sby Forms: i h&n, 4 bonne, 5 
boone, 7 hoan(e, 5- hone. [OE. hdn str. fern, 
sa ON. hein str. fern. (Sw. dial, hen. Da. hteit)^ 

1 1 , A stone, a rock. (OE.) Obs. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in Birch CartuL Sax. II. 458 I>onne norh fram selle to 
netles stede to hare hanc. 966 Ibid. III. 435 Of h^^re 
gra^an hane and long hearpdene. xs. . Ibid.W. 481 k^non 
on ha readan hane, of {>«re naneon i>one herpa)>. 

2 . A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cutting tools, esp. razors.' 

c 23*5 Poem Times Edw. //, 86 m Pot. Songs {Ctun^tn) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb. 1:1440 
Promp. Parv. Hoone, barbar^'S instrument; 2545 
Raynold Byrtk Mankyndc 11. vr. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone. 1622 Woodall Surg. Plate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 2746 
Simon in Phil. Trans. XLl V. 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
. .sold for Lough-Neagh Slones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda. 2807 P. Gass 
/rnl. 79 Part of a log quite petrified, .of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. 2882 Young Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3 . Stone of which such whetstones are made ; 
hone-stone, (Several kinds of stone %"arying greatly 
in mineral composition are used for this purpose.) 

2793 Hely tr. O'Flahertys Ogygia II. 178 Lough-Neach 
. .which most assuredly converts holly into hones. 2806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 263/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 287s Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed, Norway 
mgstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, German-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

4 . attrib. and Cotnb. hone-pavement : see quot. 
17S8; hone-stone, =senses 2 and 3; spec, a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conchoidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock; also called novaeulite, ; 

1788 Chambers' Cycl. s.v.. Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
hone or whetstone, csjgo Imison Sch. Art II. 208 The 
hone pavement has utnformly taken out all the emery ; 
strokes. 1855 tr. Labartds Arts Mid. Ages i. 25 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian limestone. 2882 
Geikie Text-bk. GeoLn. 11. § 6. 222 Whet-slate, novacuHte, 
hone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

Honey sh“ north, dial. Also 4 bon, howno, 
4-5 boyn(e, 4-9 bune. [MF., hoity app, derived 
Irom Hone z/.i] Delay, tarrying : in the phrases 
huty without hone, often a convenient metrical tag. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5795 Sij»en sal hou wit-oulen hon Wend 
to king pharaon. Ibid. 8413 CurtaisH, wit-vten hone, He 
yatte hir freli al hir bone, c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 
£04 Bad hame .. Set fyre at anis but ony howne. ^2400 
Rowland 4 O. 341 Send otvte Rowland© wiihowtten hone 
[/■i>w tone). <•2460 TojvneleyMyst.xxxuzzZVlxlhovslX.nny 
hojme (nw^ soyne=:soon). ^2535 Stewart A'ro/. III. 
434 For to devyjss withoutfinj ony hune, Richt wysHe than 
quhat best wes to be done. 156a Rolland Crt. Fenus iv. 
629 That thay suld pas but hone. iB*o Edtn. Ptag. May 
422/2 The Irauchl't stag i’ the tvan waves hp, But huUness 
or hune. 

i* Hone, sb^ Ohs. dial. A swelling or tumour, 

[See Honewort, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.) 

HonOf north, dial. Forms : 4 bon(©, 5-6 


boyne. ’ [Goes \vith Hone sb.^ (the vb. being app. 
the source) : origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME. close 0 (giving Sc. d, ii) ; its mod, 
Eng. form would be 00 (; 7 ), and.it is thus distinct 
from Hone vit- The oy in some texts is northern 
spelling of d.] intr. To delay, tarry, hesitate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6088 Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand, 
Hones noght quils yee ar etand. Jbid. 29867 Petre jian 
bigan til hon. C1400 Melayue Zv) In no place W’olde he 
hone [rime done). £'1460 Tmvneley PJyst. iii. 310 It shall 
be done full sone brelher, help to here, .ffull long shall I not 
ho>’ne to do my devere. Ibid. viii. 363 It may not help to 
houer ne hone [rime bone=boon]. 1570 Levins Planip. 
215/20 To HojTie, hxrere. 

Hone, Vi- dial, and U.S. Also 8 boan. [a. 
OF. hogner, hoigner, Norman dial, honor , (13th c. 
in Littre) ‘to grumble, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine; also, to W’hyne as a child, or dog’ (Cotgr.), 
app. f. hon, a cry of discontent (cf. ^Hoigner, on 
hogner, faire hon hon, et criailler comme font les 
enfants quand ils voudraient bien avoir quelque 
chose*, Dnez Diet. 1664, in Godef.).] intr. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan. 

iSii BvKXOS Anat, Pfel. in. ii. in. 614 Admiring .and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting, honing (1638, 1651, etc. 
moaning), wishing himsclfe any thing for her sake. 2657 G. 
Starker’ Helmont's Find. 243 , 1 know that the Galenical 
Tribe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lose to be 
reputed Chymists._ 2825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Convalescenty 
He lies pitying himselfi honing and moaning to himself. 
2828 Scott M. Perthv, Thou awakest to hone, and pine, 
and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy lips, 
b. To whine or pine for\ to hanker after. 

2600 Holland Livy i. vii. 6 Some of the O.ven . . missed 
their fellowes^ behind, and honing after them, bellowed as 
their nature is. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 36, 3/1 When in 
Wezon 'tis gone, For anotber 1 hoan, <22713 Ellwood 
Auiohiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money., nor ever honed 
after it. 2754 Richardson Grandison x.xxv. (1812) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her., who hones after the 
country. 2883 C. F. Smith in Trans. A vter. Philol, Soc. 50 
Hone, ‘ to pine or long for anything is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 2884 HarpePs Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 ‘ I’m just honin’ after food is another example of 
the Tennessee patoU. 

Hence Horning vbl. sb. and///, a. 

2802 Lamb Cur. Fragm. iv. Poems, Plays, etc. (1884) 203 
What weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing . . friends, reb- 
tives. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

HonOi v.^ [f. Hone sb.^] irans. To sharpen 
on a hone. Hence Honed///, iz., Honer. 

i8z6 Carlyle Early Lett, (1886) II. 349 Without aid from 
any grinder or boner whatever, 2828 Webster s,v., To 
hone a razor, 2837 FrasePs Plag, XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1856 Leisure HonrY. 12/1 Honing and strapping 
bi.s stock of razors. 

Hone in 0 horn : see Ohone, alas 1 
Honement, obs. form of OiNEMENr, ointment 
Honer, honerable, obs. (f. Honour, -able. 
Honest (^’nSst), a: Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
boneste, [a. OF. honestc (12th c. in Littre), 
mod.F. honntte ( = It. onesto, Sp., Pg. honesto), 
ad. L. honestus honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. honos, -or, honor-. Honour.] 

*t* 1 . Of persons : Held in honour ; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Obs. 

£13*5 Pletr. Horn. 260 A widou..com this Candelmesse 
feste, And scho wald haf als wif boneste Hir messe. 13.. 
K, Alts. 258 OUmpias Wolde make a riche feste Of 
knyghlis and ladles honeste. 2388 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 23 
It is esy in the ijen of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. £•2400 Destr. Troy 2471 A woman. .Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 2548 Hau. //£«. F/// 46 b, The 

honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1624 
Capt. Smith Firginia iv. iiz House.s, wherein Hue the 
honester sort of people, as Farmers in England. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. T/ievenot's Trav. iii. 57 He told me That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
1692 Load. Gaz. No. 2735/4 The Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller n more, for all such Goods. 

b. 7 b make an honest woman of', to marry (a 
woman) after seduction, dial, or vulgar. (The 
sense may have been associated with 3 b * chaste*.) 

1629 Earle Plicrccosm., Servingman (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does is his m.irrying,forit makes an honest woman. 
X749 Fielding Tom /ones xv. riii. Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 1824 Scott 
St. Renan’s xxv, My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of m^ing an honest woman of Marie dc 
Martigny. 1825 Jamif.son s.v.. If he .. marries her, he 
is said to ‘make an honest woman of her*, x. e. he docs all 
in his power to cover her ignominy, and to restore Her 10 
her place in society. 2887 Miss Brxddos Like ey C/nake 
III. V. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. ^ ^ . 

e. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 
esp. as used in a patronizing way to un nifcnor, 
(Cf. worthy's , . , 

ISSI T. Wilson Lfgtkc (1580) 83 , 1 EOo<i '’“"b,' H mlv! 

a mannes house. Ergo, he is an honest -/fij tn 
BAND Cam/o di Fior 309 Honest man, is th* Yniir name 
liolonia? ,S 9 o Shaks. N . w . 

honest Gentleman I ,681 Drvden 5 " 

weto for Inyin^ Dntnd bjs OnpnnapI^« 

husbnndri-. ,709 when he's in a pood 

alone (says one of the Honest Fn-iartL 

Humourfhe's as Cempan^y « an,; 
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of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, ‘Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony'. 

f 2 . Of things, conditions, actions, etc. Ohs. 

a. Worthy of honour, honourable, commend- 
able ; bringing honour, creditable. 

13.. CoerdeL. 1773 Christmas is a time full honest; K>-n^ 
Richard, it honoured with gret feste. 1340 Ayenb. 222 pet 
stat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste. CX386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 7S0 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 ,Alle 
vertuouse and honest thynges. 1526 Tindale Rom. xii. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men. 
1533 Bellesden Livy 11.^153 I’hare wes na batall mair 
honest, than this last reherslt. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Ediu. 1 1 ”, 
223 b, Kyng Henrj'. .founded a solempne schooJe at Eton 
.. an honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a greate nombre 
of children. zSzx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. ir. xi. (1651) 29 
That respects onely things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest. 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. xnr. 408 Many a 
manly wound All honest, all before, 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
V. 312 Know, 'tis not honest in my soul to fear, Nor was 
Ty^ides bom to tremble here. 

fc. Free from disgrace or reproach ; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Loke pe urara uoule wordes pet ne byep 
na3t honeste. <-*^o Le^. ^<747^^(1871) 76 To plant pa wandes 
in honest place, Forto 1 ^ keped honestly^ And wirschipd als 
pai war worthy. CX440 Gesia Rom. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that I shuld have such a wyf, and my 
felaw to have suche a w^d" as I have. 15x4 Test. Ehor. 
(Surtees) V. 52, I will that, the day of my burj’all, she nialk 
an honest dynner to my fvendes and neyhours, 1633 Earl 
Manch. Al Motido (16363 37 Honest sepulture is a blessing, 
1653 Walton Angler ii. 44 Now lets go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose. ^1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 61 
Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

c. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, ' fair ’ ; neat, tidy. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 19850 (CotL) All maner crepand heist, 
paa pat er noght tald honest. CX340 Ibid. ^67 (Trin.) 
A dene lomb J^at is honest. 1388 Vvvclif Ruth iii. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoyntid, and be thou clothid with 
onestcre clothis. 1493 Fesiivall (W. de \V. 1515) 31 The 

g eople wolde clyppe theyr berdes & polle theyr heedes 
: so make them honest ayenst eester day. 1526 Tindale 
I Cor. xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we 
ihjTike lest honest put we most honestie on. e 1566 J. Alda v 
tr. Roaystuau's Theai. /K<7r/<f Riv, [He] hath created the 
chin . . after so honest a forme, and hath enriched it with 
a faearde. 

3 . Of persons ; Having honourable motives or 
principles ; marked by xiprightness or probity. 

fa. In early use in a wide sense: Of good 
moral character, virtuous, xipright, well-disposed. 

1390 Gower Conf. I, xio Aking wise and honest in alle 
thing. Ibid, III. 136 So shulde he be the more honest To 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. XS3S Coverdale 1 Kings 
I. 52 Yf he wil be an honest man, there shall not one heer' 
fall from him vpon the earth. 1585 T. Washington ir. 
Kickolay's yoy. 1. .Yxii. 28 Bej’ng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 16x3 Purchas Filgrimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of this honest and loy.all . . societie. 1672 (Save Prim. 
Ckr. I. i. (1673) 10 The honester and severer Romans ivere 
ashamed on 't. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Ded., It were to be 
wish’d . . that the World were honest to such a degree, qnd that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality, 
b. spec. Chaste, ‘virtuous’; usually of a woman. 
arch. 

CX400 Cato's Mor. 57 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Fie to 
take wife, .hot ho be honest, .ne halde hir for na dniri if ho 
be vnchest. 242S E. E, IVills (1SS2) 79 The manage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras xvi. 
49 Like a.s an whore cnuyeth an honest woman, 1598 Shaks. 
Merry jy. iv. ii. 103 Wives maybe merry, and yet honest 
l^, x66t Pefys Diary 11 Aug., Colonel Dillon, .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
honest. 1669 Shadwkll R. Shepherdess i. i, You marry'd 
you? X7H Steele Siect. No. 
118 T 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 


c. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act ; sincere, truthful, candid ; that -vyill not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense the 
‘ honest man ’ being the ‘ good citizen the ’law- 
abiding man, as opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

Des/r. Trvy ^8 Ouyde and olhir pat onest were ay 
. . 1 hes dampnet Iiis dedys. c xsoo Doctr. Gd, Seri>auuis in 
Anc. Poet, r rads (Percy Soc.) 8 Ye seruauntes ., Be ye 
honest and dylygcnt. 1581 Pettie Gttazzo's Civ. Co 7 tv.\. 
(isE6) 42 He, which plainly telleih the truth, sheweth him- 
selfe to ^ an honest man. X674 BRnviNT.S‘<T«/rt/ 

202 1 ne honestest .Sfonks we know are sometimes tempted 
to say strange things. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 248 An 
imnest mans the noblest work of God. X75X Johnson 
Rojitbler^o. 189 ? 12 She. .w.-is at last convinced that .she 
had been flattered, and that her glass -was honester than her 
maid. X79X G. Gamdado* Horsem. iv. (i8m) 83 A 
dealfcr m Moorficlds (who., is no honester than he ought to 
^^Iacsuuw /// j/. vii. II. 177 Though often 


. ^ . agents, but they , 

easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Preverb. ‘When 
ihicN'cs (or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.’ 

d. Ingenuous; withontdisguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one’s real character (good or bad). 

1634 Ford P. IFarbeck 11. i, Bless the young man ! Our 
nation would be laugh'd at For honest souls through 
Christendom. x68o OxavAV Orphan ir. v, I am a doating 
honc:»t Slave, itox Rowe Amb. Step-Motk. t. i. 171 Dull 
heavj‘ things ! Whom Nature has left honest In inecr 
frugality. 1849 Macnulav Hist. Eng iv. 1. 437 The honest 


monk was so illiterate that he did not know what he ought 
to say on an occasion of .such importance. 1866 Howells 
PeiieU Life ii. 23 He beheld the honest s^Wnd^i^g counten- 
ance' of a hotel portier. 

4 . "Of actions, feelings, etc. : Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; lair, straight- 
for^vard ; free from fraud. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansuer honest. 
X3,. K. Alis. 4011 He no dude no treson, His dede n*as 
bote honest, 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. xs68 Grafton Chron. H. 
382 Their honest and reasonable excuses could not he heard. 
16x7 Moryson Hitt. Ji. 268 A quiet harvest that might arise 
out of their own honest labour. 1658 Brarihall 
Bps, ix. 218 It is none of the honestest PIea.s, Negate fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these; a 1732 Gay Fables 
II. vi. 10 Unbrib’d, unaw'd, he dares impart The honest dic- 
tates of his heart. ^848 Thackeray Van, Fair lit, The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling. 1883 Law 
Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy law . . 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. 

b. Of money, gain, etc. : Gained or earned by 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 Wycherley PL Dealer ni. Wks. (Rtldg.) You 
must call usurj' and extortion God’s blessing, or the honest 
turnlngofthe penny.} vjoo'V.'&ViO'rtv.tt.Fresny's Aviusem. 
Scr. iff Com. 25 Some call Trade, Honest Gain, and . . have 
lacker’d it with the Name of Godliness. 1825 Mrs. ameron 
Houlston Tracts I. 10 {title) An Honest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. 1873 Slang Diet. 194 Instructions to earn 
an honest shilling. 1887 Jksopp Arcady vU. 216 He turns 
an honest penny by horse hire. 

c. Of a thing : Not seeming other than it is ; 
genuine, unadulterated, unsophisticated. 

1598 Shaks. Merry /K iv. it. 126 Behold what honest 
cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 tr. Mariitiiere's 
V'oy. N. Countries 31 We were glad to betake ourselves to 
the provisions we had brought.. which was honest Bisket 
and salt Beef. 18x2 Crabbe T. in Perse xiv, His Conscience 
never checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of ^ars. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old horse should be thus formed [etc.]. 1884 
Child Ballads 11. xxxvH. 322/2 Bringing some honest bread 
and wine with her. 

6. as adv. = Honestly ; or {^poetP) in comb, with 
another adj., expressing union of the two qualities 
denoted. 

a 1592 Greene Jos. /K, 11. i, Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor. 1596 Shaks. Merck. P. in, iv. 46 As 
I have euer found thee honesty true. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes tv. i. 176 And why slay him, if that he honest meant? 
x^t F. Phillips 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made. 

6 . Comb.t as honcst^hearted, -loohingi •mimfed, 
diatured adjs. 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec. iytyj) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, but no probable dessein. x6oo Hakluyt Pop, III. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
merchants. x^7 Shaks. Timen v. t. 89 My honest Nalur’d 
friends, 1783 Burns Songy * My father was a farmer' ix, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown. 1895 J, Smith Pertnan, 
Mess. Exod. xix. 304 Jethro brings in nis honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept, 251 Honest-looking enough. 

+ Stonestf tJ- Ohs, [ad, L, honest-dre to honour, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. honcsf-its Honest. 
Cf. obs. F. hofieslcr.'] 

1 . trans. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 

1382 Wycltf Ecclus. XU 23 Li3t is forsolhe in the e3en of 

God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest; Vulg. 
honesiare) the pore. « 1575 Abp. Parker Corr. (Par- 
ker Soc.) 41 1 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches. X609 B. Jonson Sil. JPom, 1. iv, 
You have very much honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. <T 16x3 OvEKDURV A fPi/e (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency, 

2 . To cause to appear honest or honourable; to 
justify, defend, excuse, 

x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 It stood him 
vpon to honest his actions. 1651 Charleton Rf'h\ Cimnt, 
Alatrons 11. Pref., That learned and pious Divine ; who 
was Willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L'Estrange I (*655) 186. Specious pretences they 

wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize. 

3 . To ' make an honest woman of * ; see Honest 

a. I b. 

161X Spef.d ffist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 717 Honested by 
lawfull matrimony. #1x652 Brome Cov. Card, v, iii, I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to be honested by. 
marriage. 

Ii 4 . ’mnccdtsCy from the adj. 

X669 SiiADwELL R. Shepherdess i. i. Vow marry’d me to 
keep roe honest, did you? I’ll honest you; I will go in- 
stantly and meet 'era all three. 

't’Ho'nestate, 7^. Ohs.rarc~~°. [f, h. /to/T€sldt~f 
ppl. stem of honestdrc’. see prcc.] ‘To honour* 
(Cockeram 1623', 

+ Honesta’tion. Ohs. rare-\ [f. L. type 
*hon€sidtwn-em, {. honesi-dre to Honest.] The 
.action of making honourable; something that does 
honour to one ; an honourable quality or attribute. 

1648 W. Montague Devout Ess. 1. x, § 6. xi8 By which 
virtuous qualities and honestattons thej* ha\*c been more 
happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men. 

+ Hone'stete- Ohs, Also onestete(e. [a. OF. 
hoitesleU (mod.F. honiieietiy « Pr. /tonestelnty Sp. 
honestidady Pg. honesiidadPit^Q.oxci. Rom. type 
*hottcstiiat~em, for X.. honesidt-ens^ =»HoNESTy. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 69 5 et scholdy nau5t Honestete so swenc. 


1340 Ayenb. 53 J>e uerste libhe]> be be ulesse, be ober be hh 
ioliuete..be uerfie be his oneslete. 1377 Langl. P. p/, 
B. XV. 90- As holynesse and honestete (c/.n' honeste] oute* 
of holicherche spredeth. .<ri386 Chaucer Clerk's T. -55 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 
t Hone'sti^, Ohs. mme-'iod. [f. L. honaU 
its honest -h -FY.J Irons. =- Honest v. 3. 

a 1652 Bro.me Mad Couple v. ii, I’Je many’, and honestifie 
her. 

Honestly ((’•nestU), odv. [f. Honest a, + 
-LY^.] In an honest manner. 

fl. In an honourable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respeclably; in a seemly or 
becoming manner ; decently. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Ofte hy sseaweb and dijteb more 

quaynteliche and b® more honesteliche. e 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T, 782 His housynge, his array, as honestly To hh 
degree was maked as a kynges. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
vi. 20 He gers bam be keped honestly and wirschipfully. 
XS04 Bury IPills (Camden) 104 Yf yt be so yt I, .fall lo 
pouerte, and may not leue honestly. X559 Ibid. 153 I'o 
bringe my bodie honestly to the grounde. i64s'UssHER^r<0' 
Dizu (1647) 275 Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body be honestly buried, and Funerals decently performed. 

2 . With honourable or upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood ; with honest intention 
or by honest means ; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 
without disguise.’ 

X390 Gower Cotf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestehch as for to wedde. 1428 E, E. Wills 
(18B2) 78 That he gouerne hym goodly and onestly. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/, (W. de \V. 1531) 48 b, A man that hath a good 
crafte wherby he myght lyue honestly. 1597 Morley 
Inirod. Afus, Ded., A nomber of honest poore men, who 
Hue (and that honestly) vpon teaching.' 162$ HARTri«<i/. 
Ur. 11. ix. ixo He dealt honestlier then the Parson, ijis 
Berkeley Reasons not repl. to Walton § 7 , 1 can honestly 
say, the more he explains, the more I am puzzled.’ 1738 
Swift Pol. Conxiersai. 185, I came honestly by it. 1788 
Knox Winter Even. Ixxvi. (R.), The stripling is often 
sent,, to the banks of the Ganges, thereto heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can ; but al all events to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.^ 2) 
I. 99 He does not like honestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

1 3 . Chastely, ‘ virtuously ’. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 70s Ellez b‘W honestlyayber 
obor welde. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614} 824 The 
married Women live honestly, 1691 WooD -ri/A. Oxcfi.lu 
56 Whether the Females lived honestly, 'tis not for me to 
dispute it, * 

Ho'nestness. rare. [f. as prec, + -ness*] The 
quality of being honest, fa. Comeliness; 'orna- 
ment. Ohs. b. Virtuousness; honesty. 

rx42o Chron. Pilod. st, 569 Aboujt \>t tombe for honesl- 
nas,^ Hit was y-sowed. 1556 J. Heywood Spid^ 4 * ''• 
xxxix. 16 Hone.stnes is vertousnes, and w’oorshipfulnes. 

Honesty (f?*nesti). Forms ; 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5-6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty. [a. OF, {Ji)pneste (12th c, in Littre, 
earlier fjp^onestet = It. onestdy Sp. homstady Vg.hoit' 
cslaf), ad, L, IionestdSy .-d/m, n. of quality f 
honestus Honest, or ? honos honour.] 

I. The quality of being honest, 
f 1 . Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 
respectability. Obs. 

•1509 Fisher Fun, Serur. C/ess Richmond M^ks. (1B76) 
296 -The slraungers of honeste whiche . . resorteth for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. 15*0 Caxton s 
Chron. Eng. 111. 19/2 He [Daniel), .was made a man oi 
greate honeste. • . 

fb. Honour conferred or done ; respect. Ulf 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (z8io) 151 He sent his siNier 
Tone with mykelle honeste. 1382 Wyclif x Cor, xu- ^ 
The membris that ben vnhone.st, han more honeste. rx4w 
Destr. Trey 2861 pe lell gentils, pat Venus the 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other wu 
oneste l^re. 253Z Elyot Cov. u xx, Refuse nat to doc m 
that honestie in your presence, a 2553 Udall Ri'yff Pp 
IV. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harme..Then all thy 
days thou canst do me honestie. 26x3 J.. 

Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P.s. Ixxiv, 2 There is an hones > 

which belongeth to the dead body of a man. 

'b c. Honour gained by action or conduct ; repn* 
tation, credit, good name. Ohs. .. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. vii. iz 'Vnnoumbrable 
the hondis of it. 25x3 More Rich. Ill (1883) tP . 
Shaa by his sermon losle hys honestie, and sone , 

life. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 253*) * 73 p» 
Rclaundrcd me before many, & so I haue lost J 
honesty. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. (?) Pref. 25 
their owne poore honesties. ..Lift 

td. concr. (collect.) Honourable or respectable 
people. (Cf. t/ie gualify.) Obs. rare. . 

'-63ABP. Parker Articles, That vscih.. delay to 
accompte in the presence of the honcstye in tn ^ .. j 
; J. Srici-C^rOT/r. tv. ii. in Hnzl. 

- If such a toy be used oft among tne honesty . 

[not] beseem a simple man of your and my degree. . - . 

t 2 . The quality of what is becomii^ or hem 
ting; decency, decorum ; comeliness. Ow. , , 

137s Barbou/W I. 5,8 Hys Eyn "'iLh >'■’ 
he. for to dey with mar honeste. cMoo ^iJ-neise ■ 

XX. aei The ordj'nance..ne !h= honestee ne the 

is not so arrayed there, as it is here. 1538 yi A 
land I. i. 2 IThey] lyuyd lyke wylde hesiys 
svylhout lass-ys and rulys of honesty. was 

llhs. 111. (1859) 5 ? How their ,«5J 

kept, it is more honesty' to .-Ve, and 

Needham tr. Se/dm's MitnU. 36 hot hous 

for the friendship which the Rcpublick hadniih tne 
of Austria. 
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HONEY; 


• 3 . Honourable character. 

+ a. Formerly in a wide general sense, including 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 

1340 Hampole Pr. 5829 *A gude caslelle’ he says 

*kepes he pat his body kepcs in honeste*. 1390 Gowrr 
Con/. III. 272 Nought only upon chaslete, But utoh alle 
honeste. c X430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal oe glad 
him forto see, Mi worship to kepe with honestie. ^ 1548 
Udall, Erasm. Par, Matt, u. 26 Encreased in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. x6xi B. Jonson 
Catiline lit. ii, Let not.. wicked friendship force What 
honesty and verlue cannot work. 

fb. Spec. Chastity; the honour or virtue of a 
woman. Obs, 

C138S Chaucer L. G. IK i6j2 //y/si^.. Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see More then the boundes of inyn 
honestee. ^1400 Destr, Troy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & semly for wemen . . ouer ^1, pere onesly attell to 
saue. 1573 J. Sanford Honrs Recreat. (1576) 158 A poore 
manne proude, a woman wthout honestie. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. iii. iii. ii. i. (1651) 612 It was commonly 
practised in Diana’s temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honesties, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 52 A Venus (like in honestie, though not in beautie). 
t c. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Obs. 
CZ400 Cato's Mor. 152 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1671 pat^u 
has gitin to pe, vse hit in honeste & be no3t-calde niping. 
1551 Recorde Cast. Knoivl. (1556) 138 A manne not onlye 
of greate learning, but also of as great honesty in seekinge 
to profite all men by his trauaill. 1607 Shaks. Timon nr. 
i. 29 A Noble Gentleman 'lis, if he would not keep_ so good 
a house, .euery man has his fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwardness ; the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or stealing. 
(The prevailing modem sense.) 

XS79 Lyly Eufihues (Arb.) 197 Yet hath he shown him- 
self as far from honestie, as he is from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Sandvs Enropx Sfee, (1632) 
102 Our grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best 
policie. x6ox Shaks. Jul, C, 11. i. 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag'd, That this shall be, or we 
will fall for it. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 121 The 
Saylers will as certainly take It, as you trust it to their 
honesties. ^727 De Fof. Syst. Majsie i. i. (1840) 18 Honesty 
shall be praised and starved.. to be high and great, is to be 
wise and good, X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii, Il.uzaz 
Either of the two suppositions was fatal to the King's 
character for honesty. 

e, iransf, of things : cf. Hokest a. 4 c. 

1842 Bischoff Woollen Mann/ (1862) II. 93 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannot be depended- upon for 
honesty, in either the breadth or the length of the cloth. 

II. 4. a. The popular name of 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
white) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name),commonlycuUivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lunaria, 

*S 97 Gerarde Herbal it, cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Fennie flower., in Northfolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Honestie. 11^94 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, it, 31^ second class contains 
those whose seed vessel Is a stlicle , . as . . honesty. z868 
G. Macdonald/?, II. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-fllmed silver pods of honest^’. X884 Miller 
Plantni.f Lunaria biennis^ Bolbonac, Common Honesty. 

b. (In full, Maideiis Honesiy.) local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin’s Bower {C, VitaJba). 

X640 Parkinson Theai, Bot. 384 The Italians call It 
Vitalba . in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie, a 1697 Aubrey Wilts. (R. Soc. MS.) 
X20 (Britten & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges about 
Thickwood..are as it were hung with maydens honesty: 
which looks very fine. x888 Berks. Gloss.y Honesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. - 

+ c. Small Honesty ; an old name for various 
species of Pink {Dianihus'), Obs, 

XS78 Lytf. Dodoens 11. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. clxxiii. 478. 
Honewort (h^«*nwt>it). [See quot. 1633.] A 
name for Corn Parsley {Petroselinttm segetuni) \ 
also erroneously extended to other umbelliferous 
plants, as Sison Amomunti Trinia vulgaris, and 
Cryptotsenia canadensis. 

1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal xot8 Of Come Parsteyor 
Honewort. .About the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh. .gather it in the wheate ershes about Mapledurham 
..who told me it was called Honewort, _ and that her 
^lother . . taught her to use it .. for a swelling which shee 
had in her left cheeke..This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone: but asking whether such tumors 
were in the said Isle (of Wight — M-nere the mother lived] 
..usually called Hones she could not tell. 2711 J. Petiver 
in Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 . 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, but deeper cut. 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

Honey (hrmi), sb. (<?.) Forms : a, i hunis, 
hunees, 3 bunij, 3-4 huni. (uni), 4-5 huny, (4 
houny, 5 Sc. hwnie, -ny), 6-7 hunny. / 3 . 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, hoony), 4-8 hony, 5-6 honye, 5- 
honey, (6-7 bonie, honnie, honny). 7. jiV*. and 
north. 7- hinny, -ie, -ey. [OE. httnig — OFxis. 
huuig{yao^.Yxvs.^\d\..hunig,~ingJitiynigihbnning, 
“(?■)» OS. honeg, (MDu. honich, dne, Du. honig, 
-ingy MLG. honnichy honnig'), OHG. honagy 
honang (MHG. honec, -rV, -ich, G. honig'), ON. 
hunang (OS\v.. hunagky honag, S\v. honsmg, Da, 
honntng):—OTciit,*huna[n)go”> neut.,not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead miltp = Gr. /xeXir-. 


The 3 forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing o(o instead oft/ before 
ft ; but there may have been a northern form *hdni, 
to which mod.Sc, hinnie goes back (like brithery 
tnither) through ii, o, to d.\ 

1 . A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
flowers collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter x\\\u 21 (xix. 10] Swoetran oferhunig 
and biobread, c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. i. i. § 23 par [Est- 
land] bi 3 swySe mycel hunlz & fisc[n]a 5 . C2200 Ormin 

f i225 Itt wass huni^ off J>e fdd. £-2230 Halt Afeid.g Ha 
ickeS huni of pomes. 2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 43 fiony 
& mylk per ys muche. a 1300 Cursor M. 21296 pe stile 
o matheu, water it was.. And John honi suet als suilk. 
CZ394 P. PI. Crede 726 Dranes dop nou^t but drynkep 
vp he huny, 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priz>. Priv. 
(E. E. T. S.) 247 Hole drynke makyd wytn Hoony. 2483 
Cath. 292/2 To make Huny, tnelli/acere. 2508 Fisher 

7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 227 O swete wordes, more 
sweter than hony and suger. 2563 W1N3ET Wks. (1890) II. 
48 Quhais speche wes .. nocht wordis sa mekle as certane 
hwme. 2582 T. Watson Ceniurie of Love xii. Poems 
(Arb.) 48 Hunny mixt with gall. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 
II. iii. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed. x6z2 Bible Exod. iii. 8 A lande flowing with mllke 
and hony. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna. 2794 Burns 
Afy Tocher's the fezvel. It's a' for the hiney he'll cherish the 
bee. 2838 Thirlwall Greece xxxvii. V. 21 His body, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial, 
b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax. Borax h., a mixture of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hoblyn Diet. Aled. Tertns, 1844). +Corn h.. Stone h. 
(see quot. 1609). Clarified b., honey melted in a water- 
bath and freed from scum. Clover b., Heather b., 
that gathered from these flowers respectivelj'. tUve h. 
(see quot. i6og). Unripe h. (see quot. 1884). Virg^in h.. 
White h., honey that flows from the cells spontaneously 
without pressure, being that made by bees that have not 
swarmed. Wild h., t Wood h., that made by wild bees, 
cxooo Ags. GosP.Matt. 111.4 Hys mete w$s. .wudu-huni^. 
c 2200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his 
mete, c 2430 Two Cookery-hks. 29 Do per-io hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. Ibid. 35 Take wyne & pouder Gyngert, 
Canelle, & a lytil claryfyid hony. 2526 Tindale Matt. 
iii. 4 Hys mcate was. .wylde hony. 2607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts (2658) 16^ This powder with Hony-Attick, takelh 
away the spots in the face. 2609 C. Butler AVwi. /l/w. 
^1634) 108 while It continueth liquid, and will run of it self, 
it Is called Live-honey : %vhen it is turned white and hard., 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey, 02648 Dicby 
Closet Open. (1677) 4 it ** of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey. 2727-42 Chambers Qr/, r.v., 
We have two kinds ofhoney,whiteand yellow. — The white, 
vtel album, called also vimn honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning it up. 2884 Phin 
Did. A^icult. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been suffiaently evaporated. 

2 . Applied to products of the nature of, or re- 
sembling boney : esp.' a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juice 
of dates or other fruit of palm trees. 

2732 Pope Ess, Alan n. 90 Taste the honey, and not 
wound the fiow'r. 2737 Whiston fosephus. Wars /(rus 
IV. viii. § 3 The better sort of them [palm trees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey. 2836 Mac- 
GiLLivRAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. 2855 Tennyson Aland 
I. IV, X, The honey of poison-flowers, 2883 V, Stuart Eg^pt 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives. 2885 Gray Bot, , 
Text-bk. II. 4SX The nectar .. is the sweetish liquid com- 
monly called the * honey ' of the flower, secreted by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3 . (? Short for honey-cakei) Singing hinny, .a 
currant cake baked on a girdle, north. 

2832 W. Stephenson Local Poems 27 Ma canny bairns 
come get your tea, I’ve made a singing hinny. 285^ Corn' 
wall 283 The Cornish cottage has no ‘singing hinnies', 
or rich girdle cakes. 

4 . ^g. Sweetness. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* /ul. v. iii. 92 Death that hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 26x3 — Hen. VI II, fii. ji. 

22 Matter. .that foreuermarresThe Honyofhis Language. 
2738 Pope Epit. Sat. 1. 67 The Honey dropping from 
Favonio’s tongue. 1855 Thackeray Netveomes 1 . 2x6 Mrs. 
I^fack was not all honey, 1893 Stevenson Cairiona 365 
He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was honey 
to the girl. 

5 . A term of endearment : Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny. Sc. and Northnmbr.) 

c 2350 Will. Paleme 1655 Wiyiam . . seide, * mi hony, ml 
hert al hoi kou me makest’. ^1386 Chaucer zViV/rr’r T, 
43X AHsoun his bony deere. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxv. 3 My hwny lz\r. bunny], my hart, my hoip, my 
heill. -c x6oo Titncn 11. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my hony, my duck, my cony, 2607 Tourneur Rez\ Trag. 

II. ii, Hunny, how's this? 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull lit. 
vi, Our aflairs, Honc>', are in a bad .condition. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. vi. Follow her, boy, follow her; 
run in, run in, that's it, honeys. 2809-22 Mar. Etceworth 
Ennui viii. Wks. 1832-3 VI. 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to j-our family, 28x8 Scott 
Hrt. Alidl. xri, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? <21825 in ^Brockett s.v. Where best 
thou been; maw canny hinny? 1832 Mrs. Trollope Dorn. 
Mann. Atner. (1S94) I, 140 My children .. she alwaY-s 
addressed by th«r Christian names, excepting when sue 
substituted the word ‘honey*. 

6 . attrib, and Comb. a. Of, for, pertaining to. 


or connected with honey; as honey bike, brake 
(see Brake sb.^ i), -cake, colour, -crock, -cup, 
drink, -hai-vest, -knife, -mead, ’pore, -scale, -shop, 
-lime, wine, etc. 

c 2460 Toztmelcy Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lyke To 
a feld with flouris, or *hony bike. 2542 Udall tr. Erasm. 
Apopk. iiS^/rfixp] Fair and smoothe speakyng. .Diogenes 
customably vsed to call an ‘‘hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
2710 Addison 7 Vr//<rrNo. 255 f 2 It was usual for the Priest 
. . to feast upon the Sacrifice, nay the “Honey-Cake. 2853 
Hickie tr. Aristoph, (1872) II. 418, I will now knead you 
a honey-cake. 2622 Florio, Aletichtorone, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an “hony colour. 2596 Spenser F. Q. 
y. ii. 33 Like foolish flies about an “hony-crocke. 2833 
'J'ennyson Poems 70 Like to the dainty bird . . Draining 
the “honeycups. a 2648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 97 To 
make “Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of Honey. <2x700 Dryden Ovid (T.), Bees., 
bring 'Their “honey-harvest home. 2843 Zoologist I. 28 
An abundant honey-han'est. 2884 Phin Diet. Apicult., 
*Honey-kni/e, i. A Jong thin knife used for separating the 
combs from the sides of a box-hi\e, 2. A Knife., used 
for cutting-oflT the caps of the honey-cells. <z 2735 Arbuth- 
not Congress 0/ Bees Misc. Wks. 1752 II. 242 The first 
Foundation of their Work the skilful “Honey-Masters call 
Commosis. 2845 Lindlev Sch. Bot. Iv. {1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a “honey-pore at the back. 2832 
Don Card. Diet, Gloss., the scales in flowers 

which secrete honey. 2658 Rowland Alou/et's Theat. Ins. 
906 The Bees do frequently resort thither,, their nest or 
“Honey-shop is not far off. 2552 Huloet, “Hony tyme 
vhen it is rj'pely gathered. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as honey-dresser, 
-farmer, -gatherer, -hunter, -maker, -worker ; 
honey -bearing, -dropping, -eating, -gaiheHng, 
-making, -secreting, -storing, -yielding, etc., sbs. 
and adjs. Also Hokey-eater. 

2622 Florio, .“honie-bearing. 2552 Huloet, 
“Hony dressers, inetUsones. 2596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (2882) 82 “Honie-droppiiig Aganippes fount. 2679 
M. Further Discov. AVrr 53 “Hony-gathering being 

past, the Bees have no more need of them [drones]. 2853 
Lynch Sel/lmprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gathering 
of the bee. 26^ Topsell Serpents 68 There are none Idle, 
although they be not all “Honny-makers. 2881 Encycl. 
Brit, XIl. 236/1 *Hone3’-secreting glands are to be met 
with on the leaves. 

C. parasynthetic, as honey-coloured, -hearted, etc., 
acljs. Also Hokey-lipped, -mouthed, etc. d. 
similative, etc., as honey-brenun, -dun, -pale, -tast- 
ing’, -yellow ; honey-like adjs. Also Horey-sweet. 
e. instnimental, ns honey-bubbling, -flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, -steeped, -stored, etc., adjs. 

2596 Fitz-Gf.ffrav .Sir F, Drake (iBSx) 89 Aganippes 
“hony-bubling fountaine. 2879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 62 
The bush of “honey-coloured beard, moots Guthlacivj'b 
in Exeter Bk,, Wyrta geblowene ‘hunig-flowende. 2580 
Sidney Arcadia i. Wks. 2725 1 , 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry. 2B84 Miss Gordon-Cumminc in 
Cent.'Afag. XXVJI. 920 “Honey-laden blossoms. 2698 J. 
Petiver in /’/iif. Tnrwr. XX. 323 The bottom of each Flower 
containsa “Hony-like Liquor. 2622 Florio, Atelino, honic- 
sweete, “bonie-tasting. 2B38 T, Thomson Chevt: Org. 
Bodies 524 It is “honej'-j-ellow, transparent, brittle. 

7 . Special Combinations: honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus Mynnecocystus, the workers of which in 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; f honey-apple, (tr) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey ; {/) tr, L. melimelum, 
Gr. * a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 

on a quince ' (Liddell and Sc.) ; honey-badger — 
Honey-batel; honey-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-baaket, the'corbiculum of the bee : 
cf. quot. s.v. Basket sb. 7 ; honey-bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers ; + honey- 
beer, ?mead; honey-cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb ; honey-creeper, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Cocrebidxoz Dacnididx', honey-extractor 
(see quots.) ; honey-fall = Honey-dew i ; also 
fig. ; t honey-fly = Honey-bee ; honey-gate 
(see quot.) ; honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary ; honey-holder = honey-bearer ; 
honey-kite *= Honey-buzzard; honey-man, a 


man who sells honey or has charge of bees; 
honey-mark = honey-spot ; honey-moth, the 
honeycomb moth; phoney-people, fanci- 
fully applied to honey-bees; phoney-rore = 
Honey-dew 2; honey-soap (sec quot.); phoney- 
sop, a sop made W’ith honey ; also, a term of 
endearment ; f honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach = honey-bag’, honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; spec, applied to birds ol 
the family Meliphagidx, and popularly to vanous 
other small bird^ as the Carebidx, Aectannii x 
(sun-birds), etc.: cf. Honev-eateb; phoney- 
tear (OE. himirUar, ME. /nmitiar, -Ur), «rgin 
honey, nectar ; srveet wine ; honey-tube, one of 
the two setiform tubes on the upper side of the 
abdomen of .an aphis, ' j ! 

honey-water, water noth honey disseised in it , 
honey-week («e«rr-rr</.), a honeymoon lasting 
only a aveek ; f honey-wooled a., Iiasanj; wool 
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HONEY. 

of a honey colour; honey-words, wofds of 
sweetness, honeyed words ; cf. B. 

188* Proctor 'Nature Siud^ 27 The ^honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 IVestui. Gnz. 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
human specialists are never quite so utterly sacrificed to 
their kind, as the honey-ants. ^700 Spinal Gloss. 830 
^hunaexaepl. azooo Ags. in Wr.-Wulcker 
279/25 hunisaeppel, 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., 

A honey-apple, vielimehtm. 1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. 
Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratels or *honey badgers .. surpass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
HI. i. 172 The *honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1774 Goldsu. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. xL 518 The .. 
honey-bag., when filled, appears like an oblong bladder. 
1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 26 This species [honey-ants} 
..possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
■*honey-bearers, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical, 2731 Medley Kclbeds Cape G. Hope II. 57 
They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
drink, which is only water, milk, and *honey-beer. 1885 
J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 540 The *honey- 
creepers in the New World ‘represent ‘ the sun-birds. 2884 
Phis Diet, Apieult.. * Honey ‘exiraetor, a machine by 
means of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 
centrifugal force. 2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 111. i. 16 They 
Hckt oake leaues besprint with *hony fall. 2855 Whitby 
Gloss., Honey/atl, a befalment of good things. ‘ They have 
had a brave honeyfalj lately.* 2483 Caxton Cato D ij b, 
The poure man had in hys gardyn many ■*hony flees or 
bees. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas x. vii. sgi Prince and 
People, nse, And run to School among the Hony-Flies. 
a 1700 in Palgrave Gold. Xreas. (1863) 73 The care, 
burthen’d honey-fly. 2884 Phin Did, Apieult, 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekeepers have adopted the * molasses-gate* as it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a f*honey- 
gate. 2874 Lubbock Wild Flowers iii. 54 The *honey- 
glands are .. situated' in pairs at the base of the petals. 
2894 Westf/f. Gaz. 27 Feb.2/3 The specialised *honey.holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an explosion. 2883 Gossetts Nat. Hist. III. 290 
The *Honey'Kile inhabits. .the greater part of Europe. 
2552 Huloet, “Hony man, or seller of bony, mellaritis. 
183S-48 B. D. Walsh Aristopk., Knights it. iv, Honeymen 
besides, Prepared to join his banners. /zx8o3 Young Benjie 
xii. in Child Ballads (1886) Ixxxvi. II. 282/2 ‘ O h'ow shall 
we her ken V . There’s a ‘•honey-mark on her chin.* 2832 
J. Rennie Butierjl. 4* Moths eii-Tineidai. .Galleria . . The 
■"Honey [moth] tfi. alveria). ^ 2855 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr, 
Nat. Ser. \, (1869) 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs- 2598 Sylvester Vu Bartas n. i. 
lit. Furies 336 Never did the. .king Of *hony-people.. Lead 
to the held . . More busie buzzers. 2632 Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N,), He. .felt loves *honey-rore Soak in, 2878 H. Beasley 
Druggists Receipt Bk. (ed. 8) 239 The *honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed with oil of 
citronella. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 30 bly “hwny 
soppis, my sweit possodie. 2591 Pf.rcivall Sp, Diet., 
^(Uiinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water. 2606 
Wily Beguiled in Hazl, Dodsley IX. 269 Ha, my sweet 
honey-sops I how dost thou ? 2547 Salesbury Welsh Did., 
Man geni, Mole, *hony spotte. <rro5o Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiileker 370/37 Carene, cerenes, o 53 e '"hunijteares. axvj^ 
Cott, Horn. 227 .<Elc word of him swete, al swa an hum tiar 
felle upe^suire bierte. <22240 Ureisun Ibid. 283 Ihesu 
swete..mi leof ,. Mtn huniter. 2884 Scdgwtck tr, Claus* 
Zool. 569 Many of them [Aphids] possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two ‘ *honey tubes *,' 
from which is secreted a sweet fluid— the honey dew— • 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 2597 A, M. tr. GuiB 
lemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 03 b/2 He must washe his mouthe 
with *honye-water, to the purifyinge of the dissease. 2792 
Nelson $ Feb. in Nicolas Dlsp. (1845} I. 292 To tell her 
where honey-water is sold in Norwich. 2833 T. Hook 
Widow ff Marquess x. (1842) 243 The happy couple left 
town .. to pass the “honey week~for they had not time 
to make^ a moon of iL 2607 Totsell Four-A* Beasts 
508 Their best sheep., near ttie Alpes, they are gray or 
hony-woned. 2595 Barnfield Cassandra xxi. in Poems 
(Arb.) 70 Scarce were these ‘•honywords breath’d from her 
lips. x8x8 Keats Endyvt, xii, 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
honey-words. 

!>. In names of plants and fruits z lionoy-applo 
’ , lioney-balm, a labiate plant, Melittis 
ATsJtssophylltttu j lioney-berry, the sweet berry 
of a West Indian tree, Melicocea bijuga \ also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtis 
australis-, honey-blob (hinny-) Sc., a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, Apocymnsi attdrosxTmfo- 
Uum\ honey-bottle {local), the bloom cA Erica 
TeCralix; honey-bread, the Carob {Cej-atonia 
Silipta); honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry ; honey-garlic, a name of Allium siculum 
{Neclaroscordum) •, honey-locust, name of the 
thorny leguminous trees of the North American 
genus Gleditschia, esp. G. iriacauihos ; also applied 
to the mesqiiit, Prosopis julijiora, a similar tree 
found in the South-western States ; honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, Mclilotus alba ; 
f honey-meal [tr. L. melimelttm^- honey-appleh. 
(see 7 ) ; honey-mesquit, Prosopis juUjlora (see 
honey-locust ) ; honey-pear, a sweet variety of 
pear; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar ; ‘the 
genus Hoya * (Miller) ; ^Melianihus' {Treas. Bot})-, 
in Tasmania, Richea sceparia (Morris Austral 
Eugi) ; honey-pod = honey-ntesquii (Cent. Diet.) ; 
honey-stalks sb, pi., applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey- wood, 
the Tasmanian tree Bedfordia salicina (Morris), 
See also Ho.vetsuckle, TIokeywokt. 

2882 J, Smith Did. Econ. PI., ‘*Honey-berT>* of Guiana 


. . where it forms large forests. 1746 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1820) I. 244 Hestopped,.to buy *honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
cal! gooseberries, 2855 Thackeray Nrwcomes xxiii, Con. 
fessing-.that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs 
in her grandmama’s garden. 2880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 6 
Wild moor-like lands, beautiful with heaths and “honey, 
bottle. 2757 A. Cooper Distillerwx, lU. (1760) 221 The black 
Heart Cher^, the common red Cherrj', the black Cherry, the 
Merry or “Honey Cherrj*. 2884 Miller PtanUn., Necta-> 
yjMiTtfrrfHW, “Honey-Garlic. C/tatnbers' Cycl., “Honey, 
locust. 28x2 Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 104 
Beautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, muibcriy, sassafras, 
honey locust, idir Cotgr., Pornme de Paradis, an excel- 
lent sweet apple .. some also call so our “Honnymeale, or 
S. Johns apple, 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. *2729) 220 Apples 
,, Pearmain, Pear-apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Acc. 

Scoil. IV. 60 The.. “honey pears which were produced in 
the orchard. 2880 Jefferies Gt. Estate ii. 25 She watched 
the bees busy at the sweet-scented ‘“honey-plant*. 2588 
Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 91 Words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous Then baites to fish, or “hony stalkes to sheepe, 
B. adj. [from the attrib. use in 7 > fig. senses 
4 and 5 .] 

L Resembling, or of the nntnre of, honey ; sweet, 
honeyed; lovable, dear. lit. and Jig. 

CX450 Lydc. Secrees 378 Omerus with the hony mouth. 
e 2572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre (1831) 210 Rethorike that 
hoonnie harmelesse arte. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <5* Ad. z6 A 
thousand home secrets shall thou know. 2596 — r Hen. IV, 
I. ii. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs tomorrow. 
2609 B. JoNsoN Case is altered v. iv. My most honey gold ! 
2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example, a 2700 Drypen Q.), Why, honey bird, 
I bought him on purpose for thee. ^2822 Beddoes Poems, 
Pygmalion 162 As if sweet music's boniest heart did break ! 

2. Comb, {parasynthetic) : see A. 6 c. 

Honey, v. arch, [f. prec. sb.] 

fl. irans. To make sweet with or as with 
honey ; to sweeten, dulcify, lit, and Jig. Obs. 

13.. Augustin 4g6 in Horstmann Alteng. Leg. (1878) I. 
70 Wik hony of heuene ihonied swete. c 2450^ Lydc. Secrees 
882 Sugryd g.illc honyed with Collusyoun. *1622 T. Scott 
Betg. Pismire 49 The brimme whereof shee hath cunningly 
hunnied with falre pretences of seeming pietie. 1645 
Rutherford Tyyatlf Tri. Faith xv.(x845) 164 The law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

f 2. To address as ‘honey*, to use endearing 
terms to. Obs. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. 1. Wks. 2856 I. 75 Canst 
thou not hony me with fluent speach? 2632 Chettle 
Hojpman (N.), If he be no worse; that is doc worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts. 

b. absol. or intr. To use honeyed or endearing 
words; to talk fondly or sweetly, arch, and U.S. 

2602 Shaks. Ham, hl iv. 93 Honying and making loue 
Ouer the nasty Stye. 2847 Tennyson /*r/«cAr2 Prol. 2x5 
One Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men But honey- 
ing at the whisper of a lord. 2884 — .Bccdr/ Prol., The 
King came honeying about her. 

•f o. trans. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Obs. 

2604 Marston & Webster Malcontent in. ii, O unpeer- 
able J invention ! rare I Thou god of policy ! it honeys 
me. 2605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe'xw. ii. Divb, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison? 2622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate iv. ii, I am honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear, 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kiakajou, Cercoleptes caudi- 
volvulus, a native of tropical America. 

2838 SwAiNSON Anint. in Menag. 77 Baron Humboldt 
affirms that it (the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and hence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees 1 this habit has procured for it.. the name of the Honey 
Bear, 2883 Lady Brassey The Trades 452 From Colon 
one of the officers had brought back a honey-bear— an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2, The sloth-bear, Melursus labiaitis, of India. 

x^q%Encycl. Brit, III. 462/1 There is but one species, the 

Sloth or Honey Bear '..It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 2880 A. R. Wallace IsL Life iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-b^rs and honey-bears, 

Honey-Tjee, A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

c\^A J. _Alday tr. Boaysluau's Theat. World Nivb, 
Alhenor wrileth that home Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. ,2614 Raleigh 
(^634) 75 Some affirme that hee (Jupiter) was 
fcd by Hom-Be<^ 2^3 Gerdier Counsel F v b, Your 
Honcy-bce-like disposition. 2835 W, Irving Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers . . pretend to give the very 
when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 

Ho*aey-bird, 

i* A. fanciful name for a bee. Obs. 

2605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. iv. Captaines 2x43 

Quails [nave] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, One 
IH.aster-Bec. ’ 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or the nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family Metiphagidec, ' Cf. 
Honey-eater, -sucker. 

2870 ‘tViLSON Austral. Sojigs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
1898 Morris Austral Eng, r.v. Honey, 
The whole series arc sometimes called Honey-birds. 

o. « Honey-guide i. 

2850 R. G. CuMMiNc HunteVs Lt/eS. A/r. (ed. a) I. 41, 

I MW to-day for the first time the honey-bird. This extra- 
. ordinary little bird, .will invariably lead a person following 
It to a wild-^es’ nesL 1893 Selous Trav. S, E, Afr. 455 
Iwo of our Kafirs .. had gone in pursuit of .a honey-btrd. 

Hoaey-buzzard. A bird of prey of the genus 
Pentis, esp. the European species P, apivortts, 
which feeds chiefly on the larvae of bees and wasps. 


2674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 82 The Honey-Buzzard : 
Buteo apivoms. 2766 Pennant Zool, (1768) 1 . 146 As he 
[Mr. Willughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest ii« 
gave this species the name of the honey buzzard. j88r 
Cassells hat. Hist. III. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honey-Buzzard with almost the same eagerness as ihev 
chase the Eagle-Owl, 

Honeycomb (hD-nikoom), sh. Forms; see 
Honey and Cojib. [OE. huni^camb, f. hwiit 
Honey + cawri CoJiB ji.l (sense 8 ).] ® 

1. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 
by bees for the reception of honey and their eggs. 

The shape and arrangement of the cells secures the greatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

a 1050 Liber Seintil. x. (1889) 50 Sawl ^efylled irytl 
hunijeamb [/auum]. c xz-jS Pass. Our Lord 616 in 0 . E. 
Misc. 54 Hi hyra..brouhten of onevisse ibred And ek enne 
huny-comb. a 2340 Hamfole Psalter xviii. ii Swetter 
abouen huny and huny kambe. cx 6 ,\oPrcvip.Parv.'i\'^\ 
Hony cciovn, . .favus. ^ 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 59 

Merchandis . . hamperit in ane hony came. 2577 B. Gooce 
Hervsbaclis Hush. iv. (1586) 191 b, Bleweknoppes, ortuftes, 
like Honicoames. 2652 Hobbes Leznath. iii. xxxvi. 230 
The fault that lonathan had committed, in eating a honey- 
comb. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) Vlll. xoo llie 
honeycomb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 2857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 314 Tea, eggs, broika 
bread and lioney-comb. 

^ *3 ®^ Chaucer Melib. T 147 He seith that wordes }?at 
been spoken discreetly byordinaunce been bonyconibes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse to the soule. 2642 J. Eaton {title) 
The Honey-combe of Free Justification by Christ alorei 
2842 Tennyson E. Morris 26 Was he not A full<eird 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored from all flowers? 
t 2. A term of endearment. Cf. Honey 5 . Oh. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 512 What do ye, hony comb, 
sweete Alisoun ? 2552 Huloet, Darlynge, a wanton terme 
. .as be these : honycombe, pyggisnye, swetehert, trueloue. 

3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in guns. 

2530 Palscr. 232/1 Honny combe, inarcq, 2588 Luca* 

Coltog. Arte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
combes fiawes or crackes are in the peece. 2706 Philups 
(ed. Kersey), Honey-cernb, a Ffaw in the Meta! of a Kece 
of Ordnance. 2763 Del Pino ’. 5^. Diet., Esyarahajos^.. 
what gunners call honey-comb, that is, holes in the metal. 
2828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner led. s) 339 Efforts fo 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws which 
there may be in the bore. 2882 Greener (»«« 146 A scratch 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. 

4. The reticulum or second stomach of mminants, 
so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

2727-42 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Ruminant, The reticulum> 
which we call the hony-edmb. 1774 Goldsmith Nat. nut, 
II, II. i. 2859 Todd Cycl, Anat. V, 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb,. is so called from the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. 

5. Honeycomb work (see 6 ). 

2838 H, (j, Knight Norm, in Sicily 276 The vault u 
ornamented with the Moorish honeycomb. xtZz Daily Id' 
S3 Nov., A large white quilt, real-honeycomb. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to a honey* 
comb ; like, or arranged in the form of, a honey* 
comb ; having a surSice hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb cdl, decoration, flannel, ground, luttc- 
stone^omiament^patteni, sponge, work, honeycomb 
bag = sense 4 ; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus Fayosites ; honeycomb moth, a tmeid 
moth of the genus Galleria which infests beehives, 
honeycomb ringTVorm, scall, species of the 
disease Favds ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.); 
honeycomb stomach = sense 4 ; so honeycomb 
tripe; honeycomb-stone, fossil honeycomb coral. 

2865 Chambers' Encyd. VIII. 367 The stomach.. cqnsuts 
of four distinct bags or cavities . . The second cavity 
“Honeycomb bag. 2873 Earth fj Mattv.gii * 

Favosites or “honeycomb coral, presenting 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabula;. ‘ 

■^Honeycomb Flannel . . for Petticoats and ^**’^** . Jz. 
Mrs. Bradshaw in Lett. Ciess Suffolk 1 , 75 ^ 

[edging], of a honeycomb ground. 18x3 
Introd. Geol'. (1815) 463 “Honeycomb hme-stone, ® 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of its . .1 

2^4-5 Wood Homes without H. viii. [1868) j. 

of our burrowers is the “Honey-comb Moth briopS 5 .. 
the genus Galleria. 2838 H, C. Knighj Boivt. vi 
272 note, The “honeycomb ornament is .g32 

alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabrnn'^ , 
CAULFEII.D & SAV.-A^a nicl. K 

Pattern, cast on any number of stitches 'Jat diyia ) 

First ro«-Knit. Second row-Purl [etc.]. This completer 
one Honeycomb. 2867 J. Hocc bidrosc. u- ' 9 ^ 

Favus fungus, .is commonly called 1015 

“honycomb scall. 2874 % Pereiras ^/fff,'«UQneycomb 
Turkey Sponge,.. ihii common ° AVrrf/rtivrA 

sponge. 2882 (^aulteild & Saward , -..jicf in 

^Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to 
an omamcnml pattern the gathers **1^ decorative 

sleeve-s of smock frocks, and also for ull kii^. 
gathering. 2862 Hulme tr. bloguim randmd'i.pi.^^^ 
reticulum or “honey-comb stomach. *753 Gi ^,^ 

Supp., *Honeycomi-Stone.^ 2874 on tbe 

CroivdV.xx. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks.. - 
wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves with ho ) - . richly 
x 8 qs TrnL R. Inst. Brit. Arckit. sA Mar. 348 

fretted ceiling of Arabian honeycomb-worN. 

Honeycomb, zt. ['’• .rith cells, 

1. trans. To fill like a honeycomb ce^^, 
cavities, or perforations ; to render , 
hollow, or insubstantial in this to 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) VII. 67 
honey-combed by worms in the quarr>. 2 34 



HONEYCOMBED, 
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HONEY-STONE 


Augler in Wales 1 , 163,! liave know'n lenls. .completely 
honeycombed in a very few weeks, x86o All Year Rottnd 
No. 78. 30 The drains may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove the refuse passed into them. 

b. intr, for pass. To become cavernous. 

1851 'JmL R, Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 382 Peat land is subject 
to * honey-comb’, or contract when dried by frost. 

2. Jig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc.; to undermine. 

2855 H. Rogers Ess. II. vii. 331 This great empire Is 
rotten ; honey-combed as it were. 1875 M'Laren Serm. 
Ser. II. vii. 113 The small continuous vices, which root 
underground and honej^comb the soul. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
Rezr. xi. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact. 

b. absol., and inir. iorpass. 

1868 Lord Strangford Sel. Writings (1869) I. 338 The 
very .same man who has been honeycombing away at the. . 
cranky old Ottoman empire. 2879 Baring-Gould C^erznauy 
II. 179 Floating dogmas . . all imperceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycombing and melting away. 

3. irans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

2888 Daily News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 

and honeycombed, in light shades. 21 Nov. 6/2 

The bodices are honeycombed, after the most approved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Ho'neycombing: vbl. sb, and///, c. 

2889 Daily Nezvs 21 Nov. 6/1 Liberty frocks, with their 
many folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 2893 
E. H. Barker Wand, by SoxUk. Waters 277 The honey* 
combing action of water. 

Honeycombed (bz?*nik(7nmd), a. [f. prec. vb. 
orsb. + -ED^ or-.] a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb ; esp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound, b. Marked with a honeycomb*like pattern. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. xiv. 65 Honicombed, 
is when shee is Ul cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 2676 Wiseman (J,), A mariner having 
discharged his gun, which w.os honeycombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. 1802 Med. Jrnl, 
VIII. 472 The head of the tibia .. quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. x8o6 Ga^iteer Scott, (ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock, Coarse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. HI. 16 Its 
free surface, owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened in a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey-combed appearance. 

Ho‘ney*dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, held to be excreted 
by aphides ; formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

*577 B, Googe Heresiach's Hush. iv. (1586) 180 b, The 
leaves,. bedewed with Hony..In the morning, our common 
people call it Manna, or H jny dewe, cleaving to the leaves 
before the rising of the sunne. 2588 Shaks. ///. A. lit. i. 
212 Fresh teares Stood on her cheekes, as doth the honydew 
Vpon a gaihred LilUe almost withered. 1657 S, Purchas 
Pol. Flyingdns, 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat oftne heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
stars, or the moUture of the aire purging It self. 2789 
G. White Selbome Ixiv. <2875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 2883 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which is exuded by the aphis , . 
is popularly known as ‘ honey-dew 

2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance; often, 
like dew, represented as falling: sometimes applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself. 

2608 Topsell Serpents 65 Their stomach . , wherein they 
[bees].,keepe their Honny dew which they haue gathered. 
2646 G. DK^ve.\..Poevts Wks. 1878 1 , 32 Sweet, as the Hony- 
deaw, which Hybla hath.^ .*^5 Blackmore it. 

347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 2797 Coleridge 
Kubla Khan 53. 2798 — Anc. blar. v. xx>’j, The other 
was a softer voice, As soft as honey-dew. 2872 B. Taylor 
Faifst (1875) I. xxii. 197 Little step and lofty leap Through 
honey-dew and fragrance. 

Jig. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Fount. Ohliv,, The 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest. 2878 Sysionds Sonn. 
il/. Angelo 2 On bitter honey-dews of tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 

2857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 

honeydew? 2894 Daily Nezvs 12 Mar. 6/2, 1 took up a 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunflaked honeydeiv. 

So Homey-dewed a., a. bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

2596 R. L[inche] Diell^l{}Z^i)‘^\ Thy hony-dewed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discour.se. 2798 ^o\sx\\^-x Poems, 
Oak of Fathers, The bees o’er its honey-dew’d foliage 
play'd. 2868 Darwin Anint. <5- PI. II. xxv. 337 Horses .. 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

1. A drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of wbat is sweet and delicious. Cf. houey-dezv 2 . 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xxxvi. The honej’drops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 79. 2641 
Trappe Theologia Theologies 359 The Promises are the 
hony-drops of Christs mouth, a 2722 Kfn Prefnrat. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV, 97 Jonathan from his pointed Spear Suck’d 
Honey-drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 2852 
James Agnes Sorrel {i860) I- 216 To sweeten the cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure. 

2. A mole on the skin. Cf. hottey-tnarJ:, -spot, 
s.v. Honey sb. 7. 

? a 2800 Bondsey ff Maisry v. in Child Ballads tv. Ixxx\-i. 
(1886) 283/2 Here she is, my sister Maisrj’, Wi’ the Jiinny- 
draps on her chin, 

Ho’ney-ea^ter. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, a bird that feeds on honey or nectar : = 
Honeysuckeh, (In qnot. 1731 = Honey-guide i.) 


In Morris Attsiral English, 56 Australian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e.g. Banded, Black, Bridled, 
Brown Honey^eater, etc. 

2731 Medley KolberCs Capt G. Hope II. 253 These Gnat- 
snappers, or Honey-eaiets are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the search of honey. 2862 Wood Hlustr. 
Nat. Hist. II, 222 I'he true Honey-Eaters form a ver>' 
numerous group of birds. 2864-5 — Hemes without H. 
xxv, (2868) 470 In Australia there is a large group of rather 
pretty birds, popularly called Honej'-eaters, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 1882 
Proctor Mature Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into different castes or classes. 
2884 J. S. Kingsley Nat. Hist. V. 392 llie ratels 

belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters, 

Honeyed, honied (ho-nld), a. Forms as in 
Honev jA ; also 5 bownyd, ^f. Honey 

1. Abounding in or laden with honey; sweetened 
as with honey ; consisting of or containing honey. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. metr. ii. 54 (Camb. MS.) A! 
thowh bat the plejmynge bysimesse of men yeueth hem 
honyede drynkes and large metes. 2552 Turner Herbal i. 
H vj b, Wync lyke viito honyed wyne. 2602 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 422 Of Hydromel andOxymeld. Honied water, and 
Honied vineger). 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden Ivlu, The 
remedy is to drink honyed water. 2791 Cowper Odyss. vir. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 2802 Med. 
yrnl. V. 62 Diabetic urine .. marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 2812 Bxtion Ch. Har. 11. Ixxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 28^-72 T. R. Jones 
Kingd, (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed flnids from the flowers, 

2. Jig Sweet; sweet-sounding, dulcet, mellifluous, 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. v. 79 pe sweitt honyd roynde 

of Ihesu- 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvni. 27 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, j. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 2639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' 
Mor. Relat. 244 Whom we wIH call by the name of Mela, 
for the honeyed sweetnesse of her disposition, a 2839 Praed 
Poems 11864) II. 352 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion’s 
honied tongue. 2852 M, Arnold 7 'ristr. ^ Iseult II. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings. 

Hence Ho’neyedly sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Ho'neyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

2612 CoTGR., sweetnesse, honiednesse. 2849 

Clough 11. vi. 46 , 1 too..Can speak, not honiedly, 

of love ana beauty. But sternly of a something much like 
dutj\ 2887 Mrs, G Rkade Maid o* Mill I. xix. 286 * I’ll 
be your chaperon, If 1 may’, honeyedly. 

Ho’ney-flower. 

1. a. A flowering shrub of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus Meliauihus. 

xyia J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 421 Great Cnpe 
Honey-Flower, 1732 KoibctCs Cape G. Hope II. 

24^5 These Honey-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice, 2882 J. Smith Diet. Eton. PL, Hoyieyjiower, . . a 
soft-wooded shrub. .The flowers areofadark brown colour, 
b. An Australian flower, Lamberlia formosa. 
2802 Barrington Hist. N.S. If^lestv. lot They returned 
.. dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 2889 J, H. Maiden 
Useful Native PL A ustraL 37 * Honey-flower ’ or * honey- 
suckle ’. This plant ts as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. [Named] on account of the 
large quantity of aclear honey-likeliquidibe flowers contain, 
C, A local name of the Ece Orchis. 

2879 Britten & Holland Plani-tt., Honey-flower (Kent), 

2. gen, A flower yielding honey. 

2887 J, Service Dr. Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey- 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

t Ho’neyfal, a. Obs. [f. Honey sb. + -jul.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i This name es. .in ray mouthe 
honyfull swetnes. 1610 Healey .S’/, CitieofGod 685 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-^oide. 

1, A small African bird of the genus Indicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-gtiide aickooi) 

2786 Chambers CycL, Cuculus indicator, a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa., called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-zvyzer or honey'gttide. 2798 Sporting 
Mag, Xll. 89 A remarkable bird called the Hon^'gulde. 
1843 Penny CycLYAdNl. The Honey-Guide Cuckoo. 
2865 Livingstone Zambesi x. 209 The honey guide is an 
extraordinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey’? 

2. A marking in a flower, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

1879 Lubbock Set. Led. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tioaof the honey;. .these honey-guides are absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show. 

t Ho’neyish, a. Ohs. rare, [f. Honey sb, + 

-ISH.] Somewhat honey-like, 

2657 W. Coles Adam in Ede/i lxT*i, A sweet honeyish 
moisture. 2693 Bbancard Phys. Diet. 138/* honyish 
kind of Substance. 

HoneyleSS (hrmiles), a. Destitute of hone}\ 

1602 Shaks. fuL C. v. 1. 35 Your words, they rob the 
Hibla Bees, And leaue them Hony-lesse, 2609 C. Butler 
Fern, Mon. (2634) 234 Mimy Hives are left Honniless. 2874 
Lubbock Wild Flouxrsxn. 68 The inner, honeyless stamens. 
Honey-lipped (-lipt), a. = HoNEY-jrotrrHED. 
2828 Blackzv. Mag. XXIV. 705 He is ., as honey-lipped 
as a bee-hive in spring. 2855 I. Tavldr Restor. Belief 
(1 856) 301 Honey-lipped gentlemen . , wbo would gladly keep 
entire a Ihcism — patched with borrowings from the Gospels. 

tSoney-moiitlu Obs. [After Honeymoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 

2696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass <2^7) 32 In their Haste, 
and in their Hoticy-Month while they were New-fangl’d. 
2720 Steele Tatler No. 292 T 2 Sometimes the Parties . . 
grow cool in the very Honey Month. 


Honeymoon (hPTiimrJm), sb. * The first month 
after maiTiage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure’ (Johnson); originally having 
no reference to the period of a month, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married persons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it begins to wane ; now, usually, the holiday spent 
together by a newly«married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

2546 J. Heywood ProT\ (1867) 14 It Tvas jTt but hony 
mooiie. 2552 Huloet, Hony mone, a lerme prouerbially 
applied to such as be newe maried, whiche wyll not fall out 
at the fjTste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnynge 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr cxceadj*nge lone ap- 
pearing to aswage, y* which time the vulgar people cal the 
hony mone, Aphrodisia, ferix, hymenx. 26x2 Breton 
Cornucopia iT.), And now their honey-moon, thht late was 
clear, Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 2651 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxxv. (1730) 161 The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon wim her; she thought 
nothing too dear for the King. 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Honymoon, applyed to those marryed persons that love 
well at first, and decline in affection afterwards ; it is hony 
now, but it will change as the JNIoon. {2693 Oxford Act ^ 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom’s self, in Moon-call’d- 
Hony-] 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Out of Debts. Wks. 1832-3 
IV, 296 Mr. and Airs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to 
Margate, to spend the hone3-raoon in style. 2880 Dixos 
WindsorWl. ix. 89 They kept their honey-moon for a j’ear. 

attrib. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxxii. 391 After their 
honeymoon trip. 2882 Miss BRADDONi)//. ivqj’rt/II.sni. 134 
It was a drean’ departure for a honeymoon tour. 

b, tran^. The first warmth of newly established 
friendly relations. 

2580 Lyly Euphues (.Arb.) 268 It being now but Honnie 
Moone, 1 endeauoured to courte it wnh a grace. 2655 
Fuller Ch.Hist. iv. ii. §8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when new Princes are married unto them. *7^^ 
Bolingbroke On Parties 120 In the Honey-moon ofhis 
Accession. 2795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her new servitude. 2867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Statesmen 11882)7 The brief honeymoon 
of the new king and his parliament. 

Hence {tiojue-zuds., chiefly humorous) Ho’ney- 
moo^sh a.*, Ho'ney-moo'nllght, ‘inoo'usliine ; 
Ho*ney«moo‘n-st2ro.ck a. 

2742 H. AValpole Lett. H. Mann (1B35) I. viL 22 Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish. 2869 F. Locker- 
Lampson in Ld. Q'ennyson Tennyson (2897) D. iii. 76Lovers 
..steeped in honeymoon&hine. 2872 Howells WediLJourn. 
(1884) 8 TTaere was not a suspicion of honey-moonshine 
about us. Ibid. 197, 1 wanted to know., whether you seemed 
boney-moon-siruck, 2888 Chicago Adz’aneeifNi^yyji The 
effects . . are ascribed .. to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho'zieyiiioo^n, v. [f. prcc. sb.] intr. To 
spend the honeymoon. 

2821 Miss MiTFORDin L’Estrangei^'(i87o) II. 235 How 
did I know but you were tourifying or honeymooning? x8a8 
J. Jekylt. Cott. 15 Dec. ti^4) 290 The Speaker and his 
bride, .are honeymooningat Hastings. 2892 Mrs Clifford 
Lwe Lett. Worldly Wont, 244 Some ope offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Ho’neyxnoo^ner ; Ho-neymoo^ning 2 ^b/. 
sb. and ppL a. 

2862 Hughes Tbm Brown at Oxf. .vivii, As soon m I can 
get his discharge, and he has done hone^’mooning, we 
shall starL 1873 Daily News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
honeymooner .. gUd to get a reason.ible being to talk to. 
J873 hi. C ollins III. 227Ahoneymooning couple. 
Ho'ney-jnOTlthed, u. Sweet or solt in speech ; 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy-mouthed.) 

2539 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 413, I like not 
these honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. 2611 Shake. Wlnt. T. 11. ii. 33 
If I proue hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 

Ho*ney-pot, 

1. A pot in which honey is stored, b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or other substance, in which many 


species of wild bees store theirhoney. {Cent. Did.') 

14B3 Cath.Angl. 192/1 An Huny poi or hony wessellc, 
ineltarium, 25^ Pappe w. Hatchet Bijb, Ihe Martin- 
mongers swarmd to a lecture, like beares to a honnie pot. 
2694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. i, Jlind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself. 

2. //. A children’s game. Also aitidb. in re/er- 
ence to the posture. 

One of the plaj’ers, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under his h-ams, while the •honey-merchants’ lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend lo carrj’ him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making him let go 
his hold. Also called In Scotland honey-pigs. 

1822 Blackzv. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games .. the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1854 H. Miller < 5 * 
Sch/n. (1858) 52 A game at marbles, or honey pots, “>'* 
spy. 2860 Lady Canning in Hare e Noble LivesXtZ'^i) i li; 
no It was an easy pass. . I could not resist a ‘honey-pot 
descent. 1886 Dally Tel. 10 Apr. 5/2 To squat low down on 
his haunches, like a political ‘honey-pot’. . 

Honey-ratel (hp'ni|r?-tel). A name of the 

ratel, Irom its fondness for honey. , 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. (1843) L 23? jSts 

..has a particular instinct enabling It todtsc TndIcatiDt: 

Kikbv Hat. f r„st. II. Mfii. 463 IJ« 

to the honey-ratcl.-the sobterranwn ne^ts 

Ho-neysome, a. ran. [f. Ho-'E' sb- + -SOJ'E-J 
Sweet, like honey. end honnr- 

should rather speak honej-some words. 

?1° Yi?;ne°sSd-.o have a sweet smeh or taste. 



HONEY-STJCK. 


366 


HONORANT. 


1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
whicli distilleth. .that mice which is verie sweete and honie 
like ; wherfore it may well be called MelanitCf as you 
would say Honxstone. 1659 Torriano, MelitCy a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 
honey, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2 . A synonym of Mellite, called by 'Werner, 
17S9, honigsteitty from its colour. 

S795 ScHMEissER Min, I. 299 Honey stone, .was first dis- 
cov'ered by Mr. Werner. 1884 Bauek.'ian Honey 

stone.. is a mellitate of aluminium. 


Ho*ney-STlck. Now only local. Forms : i 
hunissuge, hunisuge, -suce, 4-5 honysouke, 
7- honey-suck. fOE. hunigsugey ‘Siiccy f. kunt^ 
honey + siigauy siican to suck ; the ME, form 
represents the second of these.] 

L An earlier equivalent of the name Honey- 
suckle (senses i and 2) : used with the same laxity 
of application. 

C7*S Corpus Gloss. 121^ Ligiistriwty hunigsuge. axzoo 
Ags, Fee. in Wr.-Wulcker 298/23 Lti^vsinws, hunisuce. 
24.. Foe. Ibid. 572/12 Cerifoiium, honysouke. 

Serpillnmy peletur vel honysouke. ^ 1597 Gekarde Herbal 
II. cccclxxni. 1018 Medow Trefoile is called . . of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Honey-suck, (x) Flowers of Trifoliuvi prate>ise, 

. .(2) Lonicera Periclynienuvi. 

t b. = Honeysuckle i b. Obs, 

1388 WycLJF Matt. iii. 4 His mete was honysoukls, and 
hony ofthe wode. 14.. For. in Wr.-Wulcker 393/24 
a honysouke. 

f 2 . Honey ^ sucked' or gathered by bees. Obs. 
1608 Topsell, Ser/enis {1658) 645 Then they [Bees] flye 
not far from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already provided. 
Ho*2ieySU:cker. An animal that feeds on 
honey; spec, applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
MeliphagidXy also the Neciariniidx, Carebidxy etc.; 
a nectar-bird ; a Honey-eater, 
x77»-84 Cook Foy. (1790^ VI. 2034 There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linnasus. 1837 Swainson Birds II. 144 The MeliphagidXy 
or honeysuckers, are distinguished .. by their notched bill. 
1883 G. Allen in Loftgm. Mag. July 308 Butterflies . . sail 
further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 
honeysuckers. 


Honeysuckle (ht^misok’l). [ME. htinisuccUy 
•sotddly app. e.xtended from hunisitcey honysouke : 
see Honey-suck,] 

1 . A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover ; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. Obs, exc. dial. 

c xa6s Foe. Names PL in Wr.-Wolcker 558/15 Lignslruniy 
i. triffoil, i. hunisuccles. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love rti. vi, 
(Skeat) 1. 6 If thou shalt haue Honie soukels, thou leauest 
the fruict of the soure Docke. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 245/1 
Hony socle, apiago. iss? Palscr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 
laii Nostre Dame. 2603 Owen Peuthrokesh. (1891)72 Fine 
grasse full of the hearbe called Tri/olium . . of the 
Countrre people honie suckles both white and red. 2626 
Bacon § 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 

gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey ; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, IV. 87 Then Melfoil beat, and Honey-suckles pound, 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plantm.y Honeysuckle. .(2) Lotus 
cormcnlatus. Ches. . . (4) pratense. El- 

worthy says that in Som. the name is restricted to the flowers 
of T , frateuse, (5) Rhinanihus Cristagalli, 

t b. A rendering of L. locusta taken as the name 
of some plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense was ‘ locust ’ (the insect). Ohs. 
c 2380 \V YCLiF Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men seien 
locusta IS a litil beest good to ete. Sum men seien it is an 
herbe tot gcderitk hony upon him ; but it is licli bat it is an 
-r mai nunshe men, hat )>c\ clepen hony souki!. 
2387 Trei isa Htgiiett (Rolls) I. 159 Som leueh onliche by 
honj-soukels [soils loeustis vivun{\ i-dryed wib smoke oher 
wih he sonne. 2430-40 Lydg. Bochas vii. (1554) ,72 b, 
Hornsbies his moderate feedyng .. 'i-his blessed Baptist! 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37ohfi Takyng onelye for her 
rcfeccion honysocles and locusies. 1403 Fesiivall iW. de 
W. 15x5) [lohn the Baptist) sucked hony of floures that 
be called honysoclcs that poore people gadereth and fr>-e 
theym in oyle to iheyr mete. ^ 

2. riie common name ^iLonicera Penclyiueiiitiji^ 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrub rvith 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequent 
in woods; thence extended to the whole genus. 
Fty-honeysuckle, the species L. XylosUum and Z. 
ciUata : see also 3. rnimpct or Coral Honey- 
suckle, a North American species,^!, sempervirens 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. ' 

1548 (SM 4). 1561 Turner Herbal n. 82a, Wodbynde or 
Hqn5'suckle..wmdcth It self about busshes. 1590 Siiaks. 
MidSj , N . 1^ 1. 47 So doth the woodbine, the sweet 
Honisuckto (jenlly entwjst. a 1711 Y,Z}i HymuotheoVo^t. 
\\ ks. 1721 HI. xo Sweet Hone\*sucklcs round the Rr.anches 
twm d. 2753 Chamders Cycl. Supp. s.v., The Virginian 
honey.suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. 2706 
itherinC Brit. PL (ed. 3) II. 247 Lonicera periclymenuw, 
* . Common Honey.suckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. L. 
XytosteutHy . . Upnght Honeysuckle. 1890 Chamhers" 
Eneycl.'K. 763 The Fly Honeysuckle,/. onictra XylcsUnnXy 
IS an erect shrub . . common in shrubberies, 
b. The flower of the woodbine. 

*573-®® IUrkt Alv, W 36S Woodbln that Itearcth the 
Honicsucklc. 1640 Sicily fr Hafles (T.), A honcy-suckk 
Tile amorous woodbine’s offspring. 


3 . Applied, with or without qualifying word, to 
various shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Banksia^ the flowers 
of whi(m contain a sweet honey-Hke liquid, eagerly sucked 
out by the aborigines; also in N.S. Wales to the Honey- 
flower, q.v.; in New Zealand to ; inNew 

England to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Agui/egia canadensis I in JsimalcA to Passtyiora. lauri/olia. 
b. Bush-honeysuckle, name for the shrubs of the genus 
Diervillay nearlyallied to the common honeysuckle, natives 
ofN.Americaand Japan. DwarfHoneysuckle,aspecies 
of Cornel, Corntis suecicay having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle. False Honeysuckle, ‘the genus Azalea" 
(Miller Plant^nl). Fly-honeysuckle, a South African 
shrub ofthe genus Halleria (N.O. Scrophulariacex) \ see also 
2, and Fly j i b. French Honeysuckle, name given 
to Hedysarum coronariunty a native of Italy, a leguminous 
plant, with flowers resembling those of the red clover (cf. i). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a name for Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus coruiculatus. Puiple Honeysuckle, a name for 
Rhododendron nudifiorum {Azalea nudijiord). Red 
Honey suckle h.% also a name for red clover 
(see i). Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Pultnonaria officinalis. W est Indian Honey- 
suckle, Ttconta {Tecomarid) capensis and various species 
oX Desuiodinm. White Honeysuckle, Rhododendron vis‘ 
cosum {Azalea snscosa) ; also white clover (see 1}. 

2592 Greene Upst. Courtier Bij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisuckle, called thrift. 2629 Parkinson 
Paradisus (1656) 340 The red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the red or French Honysuckle, 2756 P. 
Browne yatnaica 327 Passiflora Joins ovatis. . The Honey’ 
.cultivated in many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit : it is a climber. 2788 Chambers" CycLy Halleria., 
is called by some gardeners the African fly-honeysuckle, 
from its resemblance to the upright or fly-honeysuckle. 2794 
Martyn Ronsseatts Dot. xxv. 366^ French Honeysuckle 
which is distinguished .. by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes; Its pinnate leaves. 2796\ViTHERmcBr//. 
PL (ed. 3) II. 202 Comus Jurbaceay dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf cornel. *834 Ross Fan DiemetCs L. Ann. 225 
(Morris Austral Hng^ Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called. 2862 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits III. 78 
A very singular and handsome species of Banksia (colonlally 
termed Honeysuckle). 1873 Card. Citron. 26 Apr. 579/3 
Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle. 

4 . A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle : esp, in Arch. 

25^8 Hall Chron.y Hen. Fill 58 b, The apparel! . . was 
blacice velvet, covered all over with braunenes of hony 
suckels of fyne flat gold. 2849 Layard Nineveh 11. 294 
We have .. in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which 
was so e.xtensively used in Greece. 2852-62 Archit. PubL 
Soc. Diet. VI. 27 Palmetie...\n England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle is given to it.. . 
It is a small ornament, one of those called running orna- 
ments, and appears to be a diminutive of the Palm. 

5 . The colour of the flowers of the common 
honeysuckle : see quot, 

2890 Daily News 20 Nov. 2/1 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour known as ‘honeysuckle’, being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow, 
f 6. Jig. Applied to a person, as a term of praise 
or endearment. (Cf. Honey sb. 5.) Obs, 

2598 E. Gilpin SkiaL (1878) 36 Who would not thinke 
him perfect curtesie?^ Or the honny-suckle of humiliiie? 
2638 Ford Fancies ii. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as mucli 
for them one day. 

+ 7 , Honey ‘ sucked ' or gathered by bees ; = 
Honey-suck 2. Obs, rare^K 
2607 Walkincton opt. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Bee., can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. allnb, and Comb., as houcysuckle arbonvy 
colour', honeysuckle-apple, in New England, a 
fimgus, Exobasiditun Azalex, occurring on the 
branches of Nhododendron nndijlorum {Azalea 
iiudiJloyct)y and eaten by children {Cent. Dictl)\ 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 


for white clover (Britten and H.) ; honeysuckle 
ornament = sense 4; honeysuckle-tree, {a) the 
common honeysuckle ; {b) name for varions Aus- 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Banksia ; 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red clover. 

2795 Withering Brit. PL (ed, 3) III. 652 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, Cow Clover. 1852 Mrs. x^Iereoitk 
Home in Tasmania I. 164 (Morris) The honeysuckle-tree 
{Banksia lait/olia). .the blossoms form cones.. the size and 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a greenish 
yellow., .The honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet in 
height. sZSz Chambers*^Ettcycl.^. 621 The Honeysuckle 
ornament, so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of the 
features which indicate its eastefn origin. 2892 Daily 
Artw eg Sept. 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours. 2893 
Hid. 14 Feb, 8/7 A Louis XIII dress in English-made 
honeysuckle brocade. 

Soueysuckled (hn*nis»k'ld), a, [f. prec. + 
-ed2 .] Overgrown, or scented, with honeysuckle. 
. ^*.^5 Howell Ar//, (1655) X. xxiv. 36 Those Beams that 
jTOGiat only, and guild your Honey-suckled fields. 28*2 
W, Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) II, 267 Divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields. 2825 R. P. Ward '/V<r- 
inaine HI. v. a6 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air. 

Ho*ney-SWee'-t, a. (r^.). Sweet as honey : 
often a term of endearment, 

c 1000 in *1 horpe Anal. Anglo’Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid hunis* 
Chaucer Merck, T, 252 The lusty 
/ #*/■*/ manage hony sweete, 2575 G. Harvey 
' (Camden) qi Not sick After so hoonyswectc 
* 59 ? Shaks. Hen . F , 11. iii. 2. Honey sweet 
1633 Ford *Tis Pity il iv, idlest d.aintj* and 


licke. 

Husband. 


honey-sweet mistress. rBSs hl. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi, (18*5) 
238 Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine. " 

B. sb. Local name for the Meadowsweet (El- 
worthy W, Somerset Word-hkl). 

Ho’nejr - tongued, a. Speaking swecllv, 
softly, or wihningly ; melHfluoiis ; using honeje'j 
discourses. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 334 Pay him the dutie cf 
honie-tongued Boyet. ^ 2598 F. Meres Pallad. Tamm lu 
281 b, The sweete wittie soule of Ouid Hues in nielliflcoui 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare. 2862 J, Ruffini Dr. An- 
tonio vi, I hate honey-tongued people. 

Honeywort (hyniwujt). [See ^Y0BT.] 

1 . The English name of the. genus Cerinthe of 
boraginaceous plants, cultivated in gardens, and 
much frequented by bees for their honey. 

2597 Cerarde Herbal n. cxlix. § i. 431 Czrinthz or Home 
woort, riselh foorth of the grounde after the sowing of his 
seede. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. it. iv. § 3. 80. 1855 
Singleton Firgil I. 188 Bruised balm, and honeyvoris 
humble herb. 2866 Treas, Bot. 257/1 Honeywort, an ap- 
pellation due to the abundance of honey secreted by their 
blossoms, which are much resorted to by bees. 

2 . Locally applied to Crosswort {Galium crtici’ 
aitwi), fiom its strong sweet scent. 

2863 Marg. Flues Rambles Search Wild FL (1892) 153. 

3 . attrib.y as in Honeywort Hawkweed, a book- 
name for Hieracium cerinthoides, 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 215. 2884 Mjlier 
I'lant-n., Honey-wort Hawkweed. 

II Hong Also 8 haung. [ad. Chmese 

hang row, rank.] In China, a series of rooms or 
buildings used as a warehouse, factory, etc. ; sftc. 
{a) one of the foreign factories formerly maintained 
atCanton; {b) thecorporation of Chinese merclianis 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
1842) had the monopoly of trade with Europeans; (r) 
a foreign trading establishment in China or Japan, 
2726 Shelvocke Foy, round World 458 The English have 
ho settled Factory at Canton, and are only permitted to 
hire large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side, 17*7 
A. Hamilton Nciv Acc. E. Ind. II. 227 (Y.) ^yhen I arrived 

at Canton the Hapoa ordered me lodgings, .in a Haungor 

Inn belonging to one of his Merchants. ^ X7P7 Sir G. 
Staunton Embassy China 11. 565 (Y.) A Society of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are answerable for one another, 
both to the Government and to the foreign nations. *83^ 
J, F. Davis Chinese I. iii, 87 (Stanf.) Some Hong merchants. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India x. viii. I, 5x2 /he Chinese 
Government . . confined the^ trade . . to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the d^igna* 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. Little Thrd Yangise Gcr^t 

210 A bong, .consists of a serie.s of lofty one-storied build- 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated by inter* 
vening courtyards. 

Hong(e, obs. inf. and pa. t. and pple. of Hakg v. 
Honger, -ir, -iir, etc., obs. ft. Hunger. 


Honied r see Honeyed. 
tHo’ilily, a. Obs, rare. [f. ME. Honey 
+ -lyL] Like honey; as of honey. Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

2435 Misyn Fireo/LoveJ. xxv. 55 With 
of heuyn honily lyke pa synge. Ibid, xxviii. 60 Honii) 
swetnes. 

Honily (hr>‘nili), adv, rare. Like or as none)’. 
1872 R- Ellis Catullus xxi.v. 2 Dear one, a kiss I stole .. 
Sweet ambrosia, love, never as honily sweet. 

fHonisll, V. Obs. Forms: 4 honyse, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh ; 5 pa. pplf> h .onest. 
[f. OF. honiss’y extended stem of homr 
honnir'), ad. OHG. hbnen (mod.Gcr. howittt) 
scoff at, scorn.J trans. To bring to disgrace or 
ruin ; to dishonour, insult ; to destroy, put an 
x\..E.E.A Hit. P. B. 596 He . . harde honj-sez kise oher c 
his erde fiemez. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. xi. 48 Honessc 
him as an hound, and hoten him go pennes. 
Alexander 3004 Hys hors it honyshyd for eucr.^ lout.yi'j 
Sum in haire harnais for hete was honest for euire. ^ 
Honk (hpqk), sb. U.S. and Canada. [Echoic.J 
The cry of the wild goose. Hence Konk v.vdfn 
utter this cry ; Ho'nker, a name for the 'rild goose. 

2854 Thoreau Walden xiii. (1886) 247 The hunt bon ’ 
quack of their leader. Ibid. xv. 271, I was .ii 

loud honking ofa goose. Ibid., I’heir commodore non » 
the while with a regular beat. 2888 Trumbull ‘ 

(U.S.) I Branta canadensis,, .(termed) Honker or Oldf 
in recognition of its hoarse notes or ‘honking . . 

♦Honne, obs, f. Hone; var. of Hen adv. hen 
Honor, Honorable, etc. : see Honour, etc. ^ 
tHonorance. 0^^. .Also 4 ' 

honour -1 [a. OF. houorauce,’Urauce, f- hoi » 
honnrer to Honour : see -akce.] ij - ^ 
honouring or doing homage ; honour. Line > 
phr. in {the') honorance of. , e.\ 

as^oo Cursor M. 8896 pis Ilk tre , la 

sli honurance. cx-^o Assump. ^*'2^* fn syc* 

honorance of ihesu crysL 23 . . Coer de 5 7 . 

nifj'aunce, Off Jesu Crystys honoraunec. * 3 ^"^ /ii 7 i 6 
GildsZ^ In ye honuraunce of ihesu crist of he . ' ^ance, 

SoUTnAVw/.(i744) VIIL 244 honoured, 

in him that honours rather than in him that 
tHonorant; lUr. Ohs. [a. F. hcuot^atd^ 
pr. pple. of honorcr to Honour: scc-ant.j 
O ne who honours, b. See quots. ^ Tl»c« 
2602 Secar Honour ^ Slf 

diuers degrees were in the Emperiall Court 
trantesy VacanteSySaxi^ llonoratv .. 'ITic same evu 
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Honroim, 


be kept among the Honorants ot seruants extraordinary. 
— V Envoy m Guillim Heraldry^ Made Honour only by 
the Honorant. i66i Morgan .^/ i.^^//^ryiv.i.v.ii5Among 
the Honorants or servants extraordinary. 

Honorarily (P*n6rarili), adv. [f. HoNORAnY + 
-LY ‘*i.] In an honorary manner ; by way of honour. 

1842 A. J. Christie in tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist, I. 203 uoiCj 
St- Cyril of Alexandria ascribes Trpoo-Kurijais to the martjTs, 
but.. relatively and honorarily. 

HonorariuiU (h^m-, f^noreo'rii/m). Pi. -urns, 
-a. [Late L. honordritivi gift made on being ad- 
mitted to a post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing, 
of hondrdrins Honorary. In F. hcnovaire^ An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 
by a professional person. 

1658 Evelyn Corr. 8 Nov., What equipage and honor- 
nrium my Lord dos allow? 1669 Boston Kec, (1881) VII. 
151 The said John Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself. .to pay.. one pepper come .. for ever as an 
honorarium to the towne of Bostone. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., HoHourary^Honorarinvt, is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salary given to public professors of 
any art or science. 1852 \V. Jerdan Il.'xi. 122, 

1 am afraid., the architect of the monument, .never received 
the proposed honorarium. 1895 _W. Munk Sir H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 

Honorary (pmorari), sb. Now rare or Obs, 
[ad. L. honorarium \ see prec.] =prcc. j also, a 
gift ; an honouring distinction. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. xiir. 15 An honorary given to age. 
1650 Trapp Comment, Numb, tii. 9 The ministers of the 
Gospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 8. xx, honouraries, such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 Adam Smith W, N, 
V. i. in. (1869) II. 345 In some universities, the salary makes 
but . . a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 1845 Ld. Chancellors (xSs;) III. 

liv. 68 The usual amount of honoraries tc counsel. 
Honorary (^'norari), a. Also 8-9 honourary. 
[ad, L. honordri-us, f. honor Honour: see -ary. 
In F, honoratre,'] 

1 . Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honorary 
title to bee scratcht out of the letters. 1698 Fryer Acc, B. 
India cj- F, 287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
be brought as Honorary Presents. 1705 Addison Italy (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors, 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol, 1 . 319 It was an honorary term. ..It signified a lord 
or prince. 2841 Elphinstone Hist. India II. 477 Without 
, .receiving the honorary dress usual on sucn occasions. 
2847 Grote Greece n. xxviii. (1862) III. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2 . sfec. Conferred or rendered merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, privilwes, or other adjuncts. 

2662 Bramkall Just. Vind, ix. 258 Some few honorary 
priviledges . .which signlde not much. 2732 Leoiaro Sethos 
II. X. 409 The vivacity of this young prince , . had already 
chang'd this honorary title into a real one. 1813 J. Thomson 
Beet, Injlam, y The precise period at, which the different 
universities in Europe first began to confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 IVestm, Caz. 14 
Dec. 6/2 The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary inonument^ a cenotaph. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, Hi. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, many liave found honorary and empty Sepulchres, 
a 1782 W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument. .w«^ is only an Honorary one 
or Cenotaph. 2850 P. Cunningham Handbk. Bond, 538/1 
Honorary monument to Shakspeare. Note^ The word 
honorary, as here used, is meant to imply that the person 
to whom the monument'is erected is buried elsewhere. 

3 . Holding a title or position conferred as an 
honour, without emolument, or tvithout the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc. ; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 

2705 Hearne Collect. 27 Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 81 Ag* 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote, Cham- 

BERS Cycl. S.V., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 2873 Daily^ News 22 Sept. 3/1 The 
Emperor intends to appoint the King honorary colonel of the 
13th Infantry Regiment. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 2x 
The Suffetes had gradually become little more than an 
honorar>’ magistracy. 

4 . Depending on honour ; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Bife ff lyrit. (2832) II. 405 
The United States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 2848 Arnould Mar. Ittsur. i. 
iv. (1866) 1 . 152 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

5 . Law. Honorary feud, sei-vice : see quots. 

2670 BLouNTXfl«»Z?/c/., Honorary Services, .are such as 

are incident to the Tenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 2x4 The emperors began to 
create honorary feuds or titles of nobility. XB09 Tomlins 
Law Diet., Honourary ..Feuds, are titles of nobility, de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii, 
(1866) I. 121 Those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors, 

[Honorate, erron. form of Onerate v."] 

^ Honora^tion. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. hono- 
rdtion-em, n. of action f. honordre to honour.] 
The .action of honouring. 

2496 Dwes ff Paup. (W, deW.) i. xiil. 46/1 Worshyp that 
.is called honoracyon, & veneracj'on. 


Honorific (pn6ri*fik), a, (j^.) [ad. L. Iiond- 
riJiC'Us, i. honor Honodb sb. + -ficus making, -Fic. 
Cf. F. honorijique (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring honour; importing honour 
or respect ; spec, applied to phrases, words," or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, e,g, certain adjectives meaning 

* august *■ eminent \ ‘ venerable ’, etc., substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person ; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

. 2650 Bulwer AnthroPomet, vK. 83 They had no other 
Nurses lesse honorifique than Eunuchs. 28x6 Keatinge 
Trav. (28x7) I. 239 The epithet Abu, father, is honorific. 
it 2846 Landor Wks. (1868) 1 . 396/1 Generous to the robber, 
honorific to the poisoner and assassin. 2862 F, Hall in 
Jrul. Asiat, Soc, Bengal 204 note. The SVi is to be regarded 
as honorific. 2879 Cusrm Trans, Philol, Soc. 6x7 The verb 
[in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogatory, an honorific, a causative, and several others. 

2888 Times 8 Oct. 5/2 Asolemn proposal. .that the honorific 
title of ‘ Worshipful ‘ should be bestowed by the government 
on its president. 

B, sb. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 
1879 Bailey in H. Spencer Prjuc. Social. § 398 11 . 153 
They use none of the honorlfics so profusely common 
in Singhalese ; the pronoun to, thou, being alone used. 

2889 Athenxum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
[in Japanese] the sentence can always be easily turned so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought. 

So t Honori'fical a. = prec. ; hence Honori’fi- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Honorifical, that brings or causeth 
honor. 28x6 Keatinge Trav, (1817) I. 344 A very bra\*e 
people, honorifically, or nic-named by the Moors, The Sons 
of Lions. C1878 Birch Anc. Hist.fr, Man. Inlrod. 20 
(S. P. C. K.) Queens were honourificalty styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen. 

* t Honorificabilitudinity. Obs. rare - 
[ad. med. L. hondrificdbilitudinitds' (Mussatns 
c 1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
honorijicdbilitudo honourableness (in a charter of 
1187, Du Cange), f. honorificdbilis honourable. Cf. 
Complaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. If. 14 b, 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan V. (1605) H, where the L. abl. pi. hondrifed- 
hilitudinitdltbus is cited as a typical long word, as 
hondriJicdbilitudinUdte had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Eloq, li. vii.] Honourableness. 

[1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffeze, Physitions deafen our eares 
with the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heavenly 
Panachtea, their souerai^ne Guiacum.] 2656 BloUnt Glos- 
sogr., H OMrificabilitudiniiy. Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc. 
2^ spirit Pub. Jmls, (t8ot) IV. 147 The two longest 
monosyllables in our language are strenirth and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabilitudinity. 

+ Honori'ficence. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hond- 
rificentia, f. hondrificeni-, collateral stem of hono- 
rific-us Honorifio ; see -ence. Cf. obs. F. honori- • 
fcence.'] A doing of honour. So f Honori'ficent 
a . == Honorific. 

1640 Bp, Hall Episc, in. iv. 238 Inhere is Honorificentia 
.rfa/is, the honorificence of age, 2682 H. More Exp, Dan. 
IV. Notes 1x8 That honorificent Title, .prefixt to it. 

t HouO'rify, V. Obs, rare~K [ad. eccl. L. 
honorijiedre, f. honor- Honour : see -fy. Cf. obs. 
F. honorifier.'] //wAf. To do honour to, to honour. 

2606 Ford Fame’s Memor. xcvii, Making large statues to 
honorific Thy name. 

t Ho'norous, honourous, a, Obs. [a. OF. 
type *honoro 5 , -eus, AF, -ous L. type *hondrdsus, 
f. Honour ; see -ous.] Honourable. 

e 147S Partenay 1322 Hyr honorous fader. Ibid.-yvfi We 
will, lord honourous. a 156* Ca.vcndisii Wclsey <1825) 1. 2 
Of nis ascending and descending from honorous estate. 

Honour, honor (r n 5 J)» sb. Forms : 3-4 onur, 
honur(e, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honoure, -owxe, (5 
onnere, 5-6 honnour(o, 6 honnor), 3- honotir, 
4- honor, [a. OF. onor, -ur, honor, -ur (nth c.), 
AF, {h)onour, mod.F. honneur (—It. onore, Sp., 
Pg. honor) D hondr-em repute, esteem, official 
dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest Fr. forms were onor, onur, later and AY.Onour 
(L^tin h having disappeared in Romanic, and o, u, ou being 
successive symbols lor the OFr. vowel, derived from L. o, 
which passed through a very close 0 to t 7 ) ; these varied 
with cffor, anor, -ur, -our, whence the early ME. anur, 
anour (see Anour,Anoure); but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr. at an early date the non-pbonetic h, 
giving honor, honur, honour, which were also prex'alent 
SlE, spellings. Honor and honour continued to be equally 
frequent down to the S7th c. In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 honor is about twice as frequent as honour. The two 
forms appear indiscriminately in- the early 17th c. diction- 
aries, but honour wzs favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 1775* adopted * Honor{pi modern but correct 
spelling]', and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless honour orried the majority 
of English suffrages eventually, while honor was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generally accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 173*, considered honorable, honorary, 
‘the best spelling*, out referred ^ them to honourable, 
honourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various cdd., 
had honorary. Kersey (2706) honourary or honorary. 
Chambers {.-iTzi-^^hcnourary, Johnson, 1755, \w&honottr, 
honourable, honorary. , 


2758 L. Temfle Sketches (ed. 2) 39 Our Reformers in the 
Art of Spelling . . at present . . write Honor, Favor, Labor, 
a 2792 Wesley IVks. (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion- 
able impropriety of leaving out the u in many words, as 
honor, 7 ngor, etc. This is mere childish afieeWtion. 1871 
R. F. Weymouth Eubh. 6 The clause ‘ they hang that are 
in honour ’ suggests the suspicion that Lilie would .aspirate 
the k in honour and its congeners ; a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere ■unwholesome balanced against 
uuhoticst, and hue against honesty^ 

1. High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
Or approbation, a. As felt or entertained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

• *^* 37 S Beg, Rood 123 DIen suldhaldj^at haly tre In honorc. 
c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 6957 Gude men him in honour 
had. 2622 Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermlone I know in honor. 1664 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 264 Desirous of ■shewing., 
the great honour She retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
2723 Steele Guardian No. x F 3 To shew my honour for 
them, X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 76 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and super-sensual in 
our nature. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 2 True w’ealth I 
hold in great honour. 

b. As rendered or shown : The expression of 
high estimation. (See also 9 c, e.) 

c 2*75 Lav. 6085 Hit. .leide hine mid lionure Heje in l^an 
toure. aiyioCursorM. 235S6Heuen and erth als creatuie 
Sal her bam wirscip and honur. c 2400 V^vaine Gaw. 720, 
I aw the honor and servj’se. 2535 Coverdale 2 Kings 
Contents xxiii. How Io5ias..setteth vp the true honoure of 
God againe. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trai\ x-xxix. 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased with this honour done 
unto him. 2759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. iii. 174 He re- 
ceived the queen herselfwith the utmost honour and respect. 
2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where it is due. 

c. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed : Glor}^ 
renown, fame; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite oi dishououry disgrace. 

CZ200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 83 Hie piuen here elmesse. .o 5 er 
for onur to hauen, o'Ser ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8176 Deie we raj>er wij> onour. 2^75 
Bk. Noblesse (x86o) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day . . onnere and fortune. 2548 Hall Chron., 
Hen, FI 234 The duchesse of Bedford .. myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 2593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, u i. 246 But thou preferr’st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 2617 F. Morvson liin. ii. 264 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assqone as the valiant man. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
xviii. 467 The honour of originally inventing these political 
constitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. j8*o G. W. 
Featherstonehauch in Sir J. SiuelaiPs Corr. (1832) II. 73, 

I have the honour to forward to you . . a pamphlet (etc.]. 
28** Southey Fis. Judgem, hi, Peace is obtain'd then at 
last, with safety and honour I 2878 Edith Thompson Hist. 
Eng, XV. § 3. 82 To their honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought Cor themselves alone. 1896 j. Bryce in Daily 
News 20 July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it yields to threats^ seems to §ive way on any dispu ted 
point through fear, and incurs the imputation of cowardice. 

2 . Personal title lo high respect or esteem; honour- 
ableness; elevation of character; 'nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity * (J.) ; a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is due according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct). 

2548 Hall Chron.^ Edw. IF, 233 b, The king of England 
had so great trust. .in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 2(549 Lovelace Poems (/S64) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, Ix)v’d I not Honour more, a ifiTj 
Barrow Theol. IVks. (2830) I. 89 A man of honour, surely is 
the best man next loa man of conscience. 2687 A. LovtLLir. 
'Ihevenot's Trav. ui. iix The Japanese make it a point of 
honour to breed Merchants. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind which scorns 
10 descend to an ill and base thing? 2764-7 Lo. G. 
Lyttelton Hen. II, III. 278 llie idea of honor, .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate sense of the 
dignity of virtue, than are usually found in vulgar minds. 
2809 Wordsw. Sonn., Say, what is Honour? ’Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. 28*4 
Scott Redgauntlet ch. ix, Honour is sometimes found 
amopg thieves. Lett. ff Jmls. (1897)460 The 

sentiment of Honour is a lay thing ; it is a rival of the 
sentiment of saintliness. 

b. A Statement or promise made on one's 
honour ; word of honour, arch. 

1658-9 Burioris Diary (1828) IV. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well lake the word of a 
gentleman now. 2708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body i. (2749) 

21 He had given her his Honour, that he never would .. 
Endeavour lo know her till she g.ave him leave. 18*5 Moore 
in Mem. (1853) IV. 309 Having first made the prince and 
all the rest give their honours that they would notjetc.j. 

3 . (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a yiitue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 


good name. . 

2396 Gower Couf.lW. 24 So as she nia>;.. Her honour and 
her name save. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 6 
honor, dearer then her life, She sought to save, as ff 
serv’d from stealth. 1610 Shaks. Utmp. u a. 348 J 

didst seeke to violate The honor of my ci- <^5 

WvcHEKLF.v Comttry IFi/e it. with 

her own honour, and defame her own "ob ^ //usb 
inconsiderable fellows. 

I. ii, And yet I'll answer for her Honoor .856 Wt-stn. 
Zaw ZIM. I. 589 To deprive a woman of her honor n, in 

s^llS^!In.d»,;n»ry.n.9«/»T-he=eBuskes..if.oleep 
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the Belly down, then it reacheih to the Honor. 1724 Weekly 
Jrfil. No. 276 Her What, in Heroicks, we call Honour. 

4 . Exalted rank or position ; dignity, distinction. 
a X300 Cursor M. And hns he [Lucifer] leses his gret 
honur. Ibid. 24713 Chaniburlain o grett honure. ^1440 
Sir Vegrev. 283 Knyghtus . . Lordus off honore. 1534 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1286/2 Gyuing to a poore man. .landes 
. . with the honour of a dukedome also. 1568 Graftok 
Chron, 11 . 350 They would not., disgrade him from the 
honor of Knighthood. 2595 Shaks. *)ohn \. i. 182 A foot 
of Honor better then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioniils Eromena 1S5 The 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the more one hath the more he^covets._ 1765 
Blackstone Covivt. I. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
the fountain of honour. 1857 Miss Mulock Nol/ting',^ Favt. 
in Lcz'e, It is the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. ^Yith possessive pronoun, s=‘ honourable per- 
sonality* : formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality ; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges. 

*553 Gresham In Bxirgon Li/e (1839) I. 98, I received your 
honnor's letter of the 24“* of this present. 1577 J. Langley 
in Ellis Or/^. Lett. Ser. 11. HI. 51 My dutie humhlye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Burghley]. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon i. iL 183, I beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a 
word, a 16x2 Harington Let. to Lady Russell in Metam. 
Ajax (1813) p. XV, Your honors most bownde John Haring- 
ton. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobter 29 What greater honour 
can your Honors desire? 1723 Steele Conse. Lovers iv. i, 
Ah 1 says I, Sir, your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me. 
*755 Johnson, Honour^ . . 3 The title of a man of rank. Not 
now used. 1783 Borns Earnest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a* your days. 1796 G. M. Woodward Eccent. 
Excnrs. 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indiscriminately used. x^7 Jarman Powells Devises 
IL 179 That part of his honors decision which gave the 
estate to the trustees. 1832 Hr. Martineau Weal or W. iv. 
38 Indeed, but they have, your honour. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xiH,(Irislnnan Plase your honour, it’s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 Tennyson 7 'omorrow. i8g6 Law Times 
II July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6ih inst., before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman .. applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. Mod. {Beggar). Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man ? 

6. (Usually in //.) Something conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction ; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard ; esp. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

13 .. K% Alis. 1388 [t39x] He .. ^af vche lordyng gret 
honoure, And parted %vib hem his fader tresoure. c 1440 Cesta 
(Harl. MS.) He yedeforthe to bataile, and had 
jie victor^'e ; and after took boh^ honoures and dolours, as 
IS seide befor. xs^ Shaks, Hen. K, iv. viii. 63 Keepe it 
fellow. And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 48 The English Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, that honour being granted them from the 
Persian King. 1663 Marvell Cprr. Wks. 1872-5 IL 91 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
X70X W. WorroN Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him. x8o6 Wordsw. Char. Happy Warrior 44 
Who. .does not stoop, nor lie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II, 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors. 

+ b. An obeisance ; a bow or curtsy. Obs, 

^ 1531 Elyot Gov. I. xxib The first meuyng in euery daunse 
is called honour, wbicbe is a reuerent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe delibenuion or pause. 1605 Chatman All 
Fooles Plays 1873 1 . 136, 1 . . plant my selfe of one legg Draw 
backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor. ^ 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills IL 171 Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 
Child. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 360 They., made 
their Honours very prettily, as they pass'd by us. 1805 E. 
DE Acton iVi/nJ 0/ Desert I. 113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departing honour, 

c. pi. Civilities or courtesies rendered, as at an 
entertainment : in phr. to do ihe honours. 

1659 L. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 177 Received with 
respect . . at Amsterdam, where th.at illustrious Magistracy 
performed the honours of the Republick. 17x5 Vanbrugh 
County Ho. 1. Wks. (Rtldg ) 462/1 This son of .a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle. 1737 Pope 
Hor. ^ist. «. VI. 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
lx)rd, lo do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Pnv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. x68 The Duchesse. .did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere with carving. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. 
iii, The Prince did the honours of the rastle to Vivian >vith 
great courtesy. 1857 Dickens Lett. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the honours of the town. 

d. Zasl, funeral honours : the obsen'ances of 
respect usual at the burial of the dead. Military 
honours’, the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royalty, high military or civil officials, at 
the burial of an officer, etc. Honours of wan the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, as of marching out under arms 
with colonrs flying and drums beating ; also for- 
merly «inilitiry honours. 

XS *3 More Rich. JII (1B83) i This noble Prince ..with 
greate funerall honoure. .was entered at Windesor. 1674 tr. 
Plarliniere's I'oy. N. Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour. x7^-4x CiiAMnr.KS CycL, Funeral honours, are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of great men ; 
as hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc. 1756-7 [sec 
Fu.neral a. i], X790 Bruce Trav. 11 . iv. 401 As soon as the 
prince FaCilidas mad paid the last honours to his father. 
1813 in Gurw. Wellington’s Desp. XL loi note, The Frencli 
troops sh.all file out tomorrow .. with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down their arms. 1853 Stocqueler Mil. 
Dici.^\,, In another sense, the ‘honoursof war’ signifyeth 
compliments which are paid lo great personages, military 


ch.'iracters, etc., when they appear before any armed body of 
men ; or such as are given to the remains of a deceased 
officer. — Military Honours, are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers of rank, bydropping colours andstandards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artillery discharging sal- 
Yoes, etc. 1855 Trollope Warden xi. She capitulated, or 
rather inarched out with the honours of war. 

e. fl. Special distinction gained; in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
beyond that required to pass the examination. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. in C. Wordsw. Schot. Acad. 232 If he 
aspires at higher honours. 1790 Gooch Ibid. 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Honor. 2802-6 Cox Recoil. Oxford 40 Several shy men of 
first-rate scholarship shrunk from * challenging the Honours ’ 
(as the phrase was), a 2819 Oxford SpyKe^. 4) xxi, A man, 
who gams the highest honours. X846M Q.mi.'lqzw Acc. Brit . 
Empire 11 . 341 A private tutor’s fee, an expense which 
is seldom incurred except by those who are preparing for 
honours. 1847 James Convict i. You had taken high honours 
at this university. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 86 There 
were clever men reading for honours. 1880 Trollope 
Dukes Childr. 1 . iii. 33 He . . had gone out in honours, hay ing 
been a second class man. 2883 ytiile) The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Record of University 
Honours and Distinctions. 

6. A person, thin|[, action, or attribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour ; one who or 
that which does honour or credit {to'). 

[a 1330 Oiuel 473 It hadde be more honour to ^e, For soJ>e 
to habbe i-smUe me. c 1450 Merlin 580 So that it myght be 
savacion to theire soules .. and honour to theire bodyes.] 
a 2568 Ascham Scholem. t. (Arb.) 62 Erasmus the honor of 
learning of all cure time. i6ix Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. L 
Wks. 1I78 1 . 9 Nephew, you arc the honour of our blond. 
1798 FERRiAR/////i/n.S'*V/7/irvi. 176 It is an honour to think 
like great men. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush 
vii. ii. 265 You are an honour to our profession. 

b. (Usually in pi.) An adjunct or part of 'any- 
thing which gives it distinction; a decoration, 
adornment, ornament, {poeiicl) 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 354 He. .beares his blush- 
ing Honors thicke vpon him. 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent: 
v. Wks. (Htldg.) 11 . 278/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, I take thy honours off. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 235 
The autumn. .The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 
Ibid, xviii. 182 He shook the graceful honours of his head. 
17^ CowPER Task I. 321 The woods, in scarlet honors 
bright. 

7. Law, A seigniory of several manors held 
under one baron or lord paramount. 

*439 R-olls Parlt. V. 16/1 Tenauntz of cure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Castell and Honure of Tutbury, parccll of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 2523 Fitzherb, Surv. x. (1539) 15 
I'he lorde of the honour or manour. 1641 Terines de la 
Ley, Honour . . is used specially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by performance of customes and services. 2655 
DiGCES Compl. Ambuss. 17 Given under our signet at our 
Honour of Hampton Court. 2708 Lend, Gaz. No. 

The Humble Address of the Honour and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County ofCumberland. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laivs Eng. (1874) I- 215 If several of these manors 
were held.. under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. 

■ 8. a. Cards. (Chiefly //.) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave) ; the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides being an element in counting the points 
in some forms of the game: cf. Can you; Easy (T.i8 . 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit, 

1674 Cotton CompT.Gnmcsterx,{ji>^Z7. The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 2741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and .. I had all four Honours 
the fir.'t time. 2778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 47 It 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
a 1839 pRAED Poems (1864) II. 63 Well— four by honours, 
and the trick t 1878 H, H. Gibbs Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Basto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though another suit may be trumps. 
Ibid. 14 The Matadores when united in the .same hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 Maitland in Eitg, Hist. RezK 
Oct. 643 l*be honours were divided ; but the state, as by 
this lime its habit was, took the odd trick, 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

2896 Park Game <f Golf 6 This privilege of playing first 
from the Tee is called ‘ the honour *. 

9. Phrases, a. Comm, For {the) honour {of .. 1)'. 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by the drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile honour or credit of the 
drawer or indorser. Act of honoitr, an instrument 
drawn by a notaiy' public by which such pajnnent 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

2832-52 McCulloch Cww/rrc.i7/V/.‘583 When the drawee 
refuses to accept [a bill of exchange], any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
drawee, or for the indorser. z8Bs Act 45 ^ 46 
I ict. c. 6x § 65 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it Is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer. 

b. In hoiwuri in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one’s position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see 2 ) ; as 
a moral bounden duty; sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of Iionour). 

*597 Shaks. Cwn//. 150 Finding m>*selfin honour 

so forlni X654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pot, 40 His Master 
esteemed himselfe obliged in honour lo requite the injury. 
*730 SWIFT Pc/» Conversat, xxxri,-V'oung Ladies under 


twenty . . being in Honour obliged to blush. 2883 W/mrlcn's 
Law Lex. 388/2 Honorary Trustees, .are bound, in honoar 
only, to decide on the most proper and prudential course, 

c. Jn honour of (f in or to the honour of, in 
honour id) : as an expression of respect or reverence 
for ; for the sake of honouring ; in celebration of. 

c 2300 St. Margarete 279 If eni man in honour of me erl 
chapel dob rere. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 81 Ye 
I do yt in the honour. Of love. 25x6 Pilgr. Per/. (W.'rie 
W. 1531) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour of ibe 
Trinile. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 834 The Divel,. 
in honour of whom they sacrifice their Captives. 1635 Pacitt 
Chfistianogr. (1646) 1. 37 A goodly Temple erected to the 
honorofSt.Thomasthe Apostle. 2788 Clara Reevc.^//« 
II. 258 To. .keep every thing in good repair, in bonoar to 
the memory of the noble benefactors. 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian x, I believe this rout to-night is expressly in 
honour of the event. 

d. On or upo7i one's h’ofiour ; a phrase by tvhich 
the speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement; used 
formally by members of theHouse ofLordsin iheir 
judicial capacity; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance : cf. 2 b. To be upon {his) honour, io 
put a person upon his hottourf i.e. under hoDocr* 
able obligation. 

a X460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Lend. Cii. (Camden) 
119 The for saydecaptaynys have sworne a-pon hyrhonowre 
that [etc.]. 1485 Rolls Parlt, VI. 288/1 Yee shall swere, 
that [etc.], .upon youre Honour and Worship. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. IV 27 Assuryng hym on his honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (1828) I. 335 

Promising, upon her honour, to return within six weeb. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xii. (1800) 402 A peer silting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, like au 
ordinary juryman, but upon his honour : he answers also to 
bills in chancery upon his honour. 1856 Bouvier Lani 
Diet. I, 589 In courts of equity, peers, peeresses and lords 
of parliament, answer on their honor only. 1862THACKER.W 
IVks. (2872) X. 194 This I declare upon my honour, blod. 
They were upon their honour not to tell. 

e. To do honour io : {a) to treat with liononr, 
show or pay due respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour ; {b) to do credit to, bring respect lo. 

CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 1131 We onely hym hanke and 
do hym onoure. et^oo Destr. T’ny' 4659 Agamynon ..To 
Diana full derely did his honowre. rx425 Seven Sag (P.) 
531 Thow doost thy selfe lyti! honour, For to sufTyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1548 Hall Chivn..'IIen. V To se bis 
estate and dooe hym honor, a X69X Boyle Hist. Atr{i(^) 
289 His late Majesty.. doin^ me one day the bon^ to 
discourse about several marine observations. *73^ Swirr 
Pol. Conversai. Ixxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who docs too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
2898 E. E. Hale id Chr. World May 7/4 He did roe the 
honour to say that this was precisely true. 

f. 7'o do the honours, last honours, etc.: see 

5c>d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.) : used as a protesta- 
tion of for interrogatively as an appeal to) ones 
honour or sincerity. 

xSig Moore Tent Crib 36 (Farmer) At tnomltig inert, and 
—•honour bright, — Agree to share the blunt and tatters. 
2840 Dickens Bam. Riidge viii, ' I do', said the 
‘ Honour bright. No chaff, you know 1852 
in Cross /.i/i (1885) 1 . 293 Js it not so, honour bright 1 loS 
Emerson Traits vii. Wks. (Bohn) IL 52 "The phrase o 
the lowest of the people is ’honour-bright’, and their vuya 
praise * his word is as good a.s his bond*. , 

Ii. Code or law of honotir'. the set of niles an 
customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a conven- 
tional standard of honour: see 2 , 

1785 Paley Mor. Philos, i. ii. (1830) 2 The Daw of Honour 
is a system of rules constructed by people of 
calculated to facililate their intercourse with one 
and for no other purpose. 1843 Lever J. 

(1878) 126 They know now imperative is the t.. 

as regards a bet. 2887 Fowler Princ. Aior. ii. ^ 1 *”' jj 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers are said^ to ha' c , 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thing, to o 
certain rules of professional etiquette. ^ , r l fpr. 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal for uet 
mining questions concerning the laws or PJ**^*"*? 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which former ) 
e.xisted in Europe. 

268y Luttrell Brief Rel. f*SS 7 )_D 4*3 cf 

haveing required the duke of Norfolk, carl ^ 
England, to hold . . a court of honour, his 
appointed the sth of Octob. next to keep it. * 7 r- .. 
STONE Comm. III. vii. (1800) 104 This court of ci ‘ ^ 

As a court of honour, it is to give satisfacli^ V i Vour 
are aggrieved in that point. rSox hied. jrtU- ‘j^ 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful pu^ raVulty 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct 0‘ : 


M 


lay appeal, respecting the musconuuci u* rr-ios*. 

For other phrases>s Afpaiu, Bed, 

/[aid, W onv of honour, etc., see these 
10. Comb., as honour-giver, -seeker’, 

-Jlawcd, -giving, -owning, an 

adjs, ; also honour-cotirt, a court held > 
honour or seigniory (sense i) ; 
honours-man), one who has taken, or is 

for, academical honours (sense 5 e) ; hono 

{Her.), the point just above tlie fess-point 
esmteheon ; honour-policy: see quot. jj 

2670 Blount Law Dict.,*IIonor Courts, ji. I 

within the Honors aforesaid. v”^’^2*'r-.nie**Honor* 

243 Be she *honor.fiaw’d. 8 It rcpiv 

gtuing-hand Of Cordclion. xWo Times 22 
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senls to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, the goal of his studies in that direction. x8oi 
Daily Hews 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honoursman will 
. .read with pupils. 1610 Gvillim H eraldry 1. vii. (1660)41 
The ’Honour Point. 1661 Morgan S/l^. Gentry i. i. 2 The 
middle point of an escotcheon is called the Honour-point. 
x8gs Sir W. R. Kennedy in Law Times Rep. LXXII. 
861/1 All these * disbureements * policies were p. p. i. or 
* ’honour ’ policies — policies, that is to say, wherein it was 
stipulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest. axSyx Grote Eth. Fragirt, v. (1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
life of the ’honour-seeker. X580 Sidney Arcadia vi. (1500) 
486*Honour-thirstie minds. 1535 Coverdai.e.S'«?«^3 Child. 
22 That thou only art the Lorde God, & ’honoure worthy 
thorow out all the worlde. X609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen 
Fishers 0/ Men Ep. Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 

Honour, honor (p nai), v. Forms : 3-4 
oniire(n, honure(n, onoure(n, 3-6 honoure, 
honore, (honire),4-5 ouer, 5 honnoure, honer, 
{pa. i. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4- honotir, 6- 
honor. See also Anouke, an early by-form. [a. 
OF. {h)onorer, ^urtr, -ottrerytic. {mod^.F . honoyer) 
= Pr. honorary {h)onrar, Sp. honrary It. onorare 
L. hondrdrey f. honor-emy Honour.] 

1 1. trans. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one’s devotions to ; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Obs. (or merged in 2 or 3 .) 

^1290 Beket 2423 in S. Ettg. Leg. I. 176 For-to honour! 
his holi man h^re cam folk i-novj, a 1300 Cursor M. 2709 
Bot an allan he honired o itaa. ct^oo St. Mar^arete 82 
Such a fals god to onoure. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 26 The 
man bowide hym silf and onouryde [1388 worschipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit] the Lord. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 105 To 
J>e kirke gan ich go god to honourie, c 1400 Desir. Troy 
3001 pere honestly sho offert, honourt hir goddes. xfiSg 
W. Cunningham Cosrnogr. Glasse 201 They do honour the 
Sonne, Mone, and Sterres. ^*593 Shaks. Ven. ff Ad, Ded., 
Till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour, 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 458 Heere also they bcginne to 
honor the Crosse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 544 They 
. .honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest. 

b. To address with * your honour*, nonce-use. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 23 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honour’d him much) here’s the Letter. 

2. To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worship ; to regard or treat with honour or respect. 

i*x3oo Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be Jjou fader, cuer 
and oft. Wit angels bine bar vp oloft. tfX3oo Ibid, 25230 
iCoil. Galba) bat we tak neuer)>> name in vayn, .bot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wyclip Exod. xx. 12 Honour thi 
fader and ihi moder, CX440 york Myst. xx. 147 To 
honnoure god ouere all thing. 1538 Starkey England 
I. iv. 139 Only for theyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony’, 

Wilt thou loue her, coumforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? XS89 R. Harvey PI. Perc, 13 
Honor gray heares. x65x Hobbes Leviaih. i. x. 43 To 
honour those another honours, is to Honour him. 17x3 
Steele Engltshm. No. 4. 26 There is no Man whom I so 
highly honour as the Merchant. X743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 
205 we should love and honor our parents, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 35 Yes, I honour Sparta, but I love Athens. 

3. To confer honour or dignity upon ; to do honour 
or credit to ; to grace. 

^7x340 Hampole Psalter xx\v. 2 J>ai sail be honurd with 
aungels. X382 Wyclif Esthery'x. 9 Thus shal ben honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. ^'1400 Destr. Troy 
12944 pan honered hym bat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1596 Shaks. Merck, V, 111. ii. 2x4 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. x6o2 — Ham. i. iv. 16 It is a 
Custome More honour’d m the breach, then the obseruance. 
1677 Lady Ckawortb in viih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
v. 36 , 1 beg to know if your Lordship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere. X730 Pulteney Let. to 
Swift 9 Feb. S.’s Lett. 1766 II. 121 None gave me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with. 1756-7 
tr. KeyslePs Trav. IV. 413 Such persons. .as he 

honours with the title of Excellency. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xliii. V. 291 Charidemus. .had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour. 1859 Max 
MOller Chips (1885) III. iv. 76 A nation honours herself 
by honouring her sons. 

•bb. To decorate, adorn, ornament, embellish. 
[Cf. Anoure.] Ohs. 

1528 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 486 The new 
churche. .which I have honored att myne owne propte 
cosies and charge. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphnaan grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles. 

4. Comm. To accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 
etc.) when due. Alsoy^*. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Honour a Bill of Exchange 
(among Bankers), to pay it in due time. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 57 P 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills. 1779 Franklin Leii.VlV.%. 1889 VI. 444, 

I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
their credit. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade ig The 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. Jerrold Men of Character I. ix. X09 ‘With great 
pleasure ' — and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine, 1859 
Thackeray Virgitu xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon some men’s faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. „ . 

Honourability, honor- (pnsrabi-Uti). rare. 
In 5 honourablyt©, liontirabilito. fa. OF. 
honorablete ( 13 th c.) from honorable : subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -btlilds : see -ability.] The quality 
of being honourable, honourableness ; fl. things 
that are honourable, honouis. ’ 

VoL. V. 


riAoo tr. Secreia Secrti.y Gov. Lordsk. (E.E.T.S.) 103 
Pat he be of greet corage ynpurpos, and louynge honura- 
bilite. Ibid. 107 Wys and willjmge, honourablyte vnder- 
stondynge, lele, and escbewand oper fleand all velanye and 
blame. X708 Motteox Rabelais (1737) V. 233 What tho’ 
Honorahifities it offers. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. VII. 272 
To appreciate Lowe’s.. ‘profound honourability’, as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 

Honourable, honorable (p-narab’l), a. {sb.y 
adv.) Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honor-, 
honner-, -abi^l, -abyll. [a. OF. honorabky honur- 
able = Pr. , Sp. honorahUy It. onorabile ; ad. L. bond- 
rdbil-isy f. honordre to HoNOUB : see -ble.] 

1. Worthy of being honoured ; . entitled to honour, 
respect, esteem, or reverence, a. Of persons, 

ax34o Hampole Psalter vHL 6 He (Crist) is honurabilc 
till all. X382 Wyclif Dan. xiil. 4 [Susanna 4) Jewls camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
c X397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. x54o^ Hyroe tr. Fives* Instr. Chr. IFom. i. 
vi. (R.),^ Three ihinges made Pallas honorable ; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, (1590) 
13 Men. .honorable, .for their calling, a 1673 Swinnock in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxlx. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. Machiavellls 
Prince vi. (1883) 41 They remain, .honourable and happy, 
b. Of things. 

X390 Gower Conf III. 225 His name is good and honour- 
able. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. IForld R v, 
Who . . hath made most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule . . placed out of sight, a 16x9 Fotherby 
A iheom. ir. xiv. § 1 (1622) 354 The very name of Philosophic, 
is both honourable, and holy. x63f High Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is noe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourable day (the Saboth day). 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 63 Marriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is earth-born. 

•fc. Respectable in quality or amount; consider- 
able ; decent. Obs. 

^1330 R. Bronne Citron. (i8to) 324 ^ei wilde biseke 
Edward pat he mot him ^elde tille him m a forward pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. it. 327 Monsieur the nice. That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 b, To reduce all the great and 
honorable bands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200. 
x666 Evelyn Diary May, Dined with Lord Cornbury.. 
who kept a very honorable table. 

2. Holding a position of honour ; of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious. 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxviii. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngts. e 1400 Destr. Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest Sc onerable qwene. XA. . tr. Alain Char- 
tier's Ouadril. (AIS. Univ. Coll. 85) x The right honeurable 
magnificence of nobles. ^ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfled, pat honorabll abbas. 15x3 More.^xVA. Ill (1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. lit. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourable Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family, 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy title of 
honour or distinction. 

The prefix * Honourable ‘ (Hon.) is given to sons of peers 
below the rank of Marquess and to daughters of peers below 
the rank of Earl, to Maids of Honour, all Justices of the 
High Court (not being Justices nor Lords of Appeal), 

to Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons!) In the U. S. it is given to members of both 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, etc. Honourable is also applied to the House of j 
Commons collectively; ‘honourable member ’or ‘gentleman’ [ 
is applied to members individually; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and H.M, Privy Council (collectively). 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord-Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometimes, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding courtesy titles. 
(Sec further, Whitaker Titled Persons (1898) 44.) 

a 1450 Fasten Lett. No. 75 I. 96 To my right honorabull 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
c 1490 Ibid. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyl! and well be Jovyd 
Knythe.’ 1538 Starkey Will in Lett. (1878) 8 note. Item I 
geve to theverayhonnerablcand mysinguliergood lorde, my 
lorde Montague. 1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i, II. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1^3 
Stubbes It. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 

most honorable Councel. 1^3 Skaks. Fen. ^Ad. Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henne Wriothesley, Earle of South- 
ampton, and Baron of Titchfield, 1612 T. Rvves in Ellis 
Orig.Leit.Ser.iii. IV. 172 Honourable Sir, Yow have beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. from Irish Council 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.\ii.% 344 Toour very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honourable the Lords* House of Parliament . . 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq.. 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect.-Mixture \. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
x^a Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pope Ess.Crit. 588 Fear 
most to lax an Honourable fool. Whose right it is, un- 
censur'd, to he dull. 1727 PoFE,etc. Art of Sinking 122 
The honourable the directors of the academy. 1744 {title) 

A Treaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 Sheridan 5 "^. Ho. Corn, in Moore Lfe (1825) 
xi. I, 508 An Honourable friend of mine, who is now. I be- 
lieve, near me. . . that Honourable gentleman has told you 


that [etc). x8x7 Pari. Deb. 731 The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honourable gentlemen on the subject. xSzo in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
that they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet. (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company, a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body in England. 

3. Of things : Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 
the possessor. 

c t374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. pr. vi. 109 (C^mb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prj’s of the gloryou.s delh. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, 
c. 48 The castell of Douer .. is.. a very honorable strong & 
defencible fortresse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F 51 It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. X58X Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. 
IxxxviL (1591) 50 Good hope of honourabler seruice here- 
after, X59X Shaks. Two Gent, in, i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 2642 Milton Apol. Smect. 
(1851) 270 A composition and patieme of the best and 
honourablest things. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 27 Areo- 
pagus . . deprived ^Eschines of his honourable office, 
b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

XS48 Hall Chron., Edw. IF 232 The Frenche kynge . . 
offered me. .bothe honorable and honest overtures of peace, 
1632 J, Hav^vard tr. Biondls Eromena 186 Toyeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions. X697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iii. 
176 Such is the Lxive of Praise, an Honourable lliirst, X79t 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, And withheld him from 
honourable retreat while It was yet in his power. 1829 
Lytton Devereux it. iv. Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. Ill, 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4. Showing or doing honour ; honouring. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 508 Trouth and luf .. hild 
apostils and halymen as honurabil clathynge. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make, c 1500 
Doclr. Gd. Servaunts in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .To all men seruysable. 
ie68 Grafton Ckrett. II. 252 She made him honourable 
cnere. a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) h 441 There be many 
names of honour, but this is the honourablest name. 1595 
Shaks. John i, i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
X743 PococKE Descr. East I. 57 The Cashif .. shew’d me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
Advt., An honourable monument to his memory. 

6 . Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or rectitude ; upright, honest : the reverse of base. 

a. Of persons. 

x6or Shaks. Juh C. nr. ii. 87-8 For Brutus is on Honour- 
able man, So are they all ; all Honourable men. x6ox — 
AlC s Well v. ill. 239 So plea.se your Malesty, my ma.ster 
hath bin an honourable Gentleman. 1784 Cowper Tiroe, 
738 A wretch, whom. .The world accounts an honourable 
man, 1838 James Robber iv, 1 have always found you 
honourable and generous, 
b. ‘Of things. 

xs9r Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. ii. ii. 143 If that thy bent of 
Loue be Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send me word 
to morrow. 16x4 Raleigh Htst. World II. v. iii. § 15. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable course. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 157 On your part we are .satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere. 1825 Lytton 
Zicci 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 

b. One who has the title of Honourable, So right 
honourable. {coUoq^ 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestly J>at onerable 
'banket. 1695 Congreve Love for L. i. xiii, Tat. Won't 
a baronet’s lady pass? Sean. No, nothing under a right 
honourable. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourlray Fain. I. 220 
My poor brain, .never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honourablcs and Right Honourables. x88o 
Warren Bookplates viii. 95 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables. 

Hence Ho'nonrahle v, trans., f {a) to honour ; 
{b) to address with the title ‘Honourable*. 

MSS Poston Lett. No. 239 I. 328 Plese it your hygbe 
Majeste..to bchonorabled and wors.shepyt as most ry'ghtfful 
Kjrjngand cure governour. 1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
viii. 220 1 1 is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

+ C. adv. Honourably. Obs. rare. [Perh. only 
misprints.] 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Ff, iir. ii. 123 Widow goe you along : 
Lords vse her honourable. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. fs, 

I have not done lesse honorable. 


Ho*notirableness, honor-, [f. prec. adj. + 
JESS.] The stale or quality of being honourable 
n various senses : see the adj.). 

1553 T. Wilson Rlui. (1580) 35 Fortitude. .Of this vertue 
ere are fower braunches, Honourablcnesse, Stoutnew, 
ifferaunce, Continuaunce. 1639 Fuller Holy War i. viii. 
547) II The cquitie and honourablenesse of the cause. 174B 
ICHARDSON Clarissa (1811I III. xvii. 107 Hie honourable- 
ss of my intentions to your dear self. 1872 Cassells Mag. 
Jan, 309 The payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
trading from the honourablcness of the relation, places 
th master and ^rvant on a footing of plain^justice. 

lo-noUrablesMp. mnee -wd. rank or 

le who has the title ‘ Honourable ; us 

ss. pron. as a mock title. . 

825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 

rened by their Honourableships- 1 59 _ ^ 

XVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead of course m 

ference to his honorabicship. 

lonourahly, honorably 

as urec. + -LY-.l In an honourable manner , 
th hOTOur or respect ; consistently with honour ; 
rditably, reputably : see the adj. 
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^303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10594 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cherche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. iS5 
Clerkes . . comen . . And deden her homage honourablely to 
hym. <1x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 15 To lyffe 
perfitly. .J>at es to lyffe honourabilly mekely and lufe-somly. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 448 The Noble Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold bis word. a\6ig Beaum. & Fl. 
Valentin, iv. iv, When I am dead speak honourably of me. 
17x0 in C. Wordsw. Schol. Acad. 305 He took his degree 
ver>' honourably» and I believe will have an optinie. 1780 
Burke Sd>. Bristol preiK to Elect. \Vks. HI. 355, I had 
served the city of Bristol honourably. iB8a Froude 
Stxtd. (1883) IV. V. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 

Honoured, honored (p-mid), ppl. a. [f. 
Ho.n’OUK V. + -edI.] Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated : see the verb. 

i6ox Shaks. A IPs Well i. iii. 162, I am from humble, he 
from honored name. 1644 Sir S. Luke in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. III. IV. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1865) 131 Have 1 then 
endeavoured to connect public odium with his honoured 
name? 1855 Macaulay Hist. En^. xvii. IV. 40 There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age, 

+ b. Her. The same as Obs: 

z688 R. Holmes Armory 11. vii, 138/2. 3828-40 Wm. 
Berry Ettcycl. Herald.^ Honoured or Crowned^ the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&c. is borne crowned. 

Sonourer, lionorer [f. Honopr v. 

+ -erI.] One who honours ; f a worshipper {pbs^. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxiv, 15 Honurrers of maw- 
metis. Ibid.y Cant. 500 Honurers of riche men. 1563 
Homilies 11. Idolatry 1. (1859) ^7^ The Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanxts 
Ded., Your I/Jrdship’s most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson. 
17x0 R. Ward LifeH. More 165 He was a sincere Honourer 
and Approver of it. 1845 Trench Huls. LecU i. iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 

Honouring, honoring (p narig), vbl. sh. [f. 
Honour v. + -ingI.] The action of the verb 
Honour ; honour. (Now chiefly as gerund.) 

€ ryjS Sc. Leg. SainiSy Battista 1149 Jet of sancte lohnne 
in honoryng I ma eke to a ferly thing. 3500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen] suld half wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 3535 Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 27 The 
honouringe of ahhominable ymages. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VIII. 569 An outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Honouring, honoring, ppL a. [f. as prec. 
4--IKG-.] That honours; see the verb. Hence 
Ho'nouringly adv, 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Po/. Edue. iii. {ed. a) 45 We honour- 
in|;Iy contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheerfulness 
with its treatment. 1834 Emerson Lett. «$• Soc. Aims, 
Quoi, d" Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 223 A jihrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar, 

Honourless (p-nsiUs), a. [f. Honour ji. + 
-LESS.] Destitute of honour ; unhonoured, or un- 
worthy of honour. 

1560 Phaer /Eneiii x. (tsSa) Ff iij b, Unfamous free from 
wars, and honourlesse lead out his age. x6x8 Bolton 
Floras it. viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. w. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain._ Argosy 192 The would- 
be honourable, but, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman, 
b. noncc-use. That has not ‘ taken honouts ^ at 
the University: see Honour sb. 5 e. 

1872 J, C. Jeafi-reson Worn, in Spite of Herself i. vn. 
1x7 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

•f Honourment. Obs. [a. OF. {h)onoremeniy 
f. honorer to Honour + -ment. Cf. Anoukement 
adornment,] The action of ‘ honouiing ’ or em- 
bellishing; adornment, decoration. 

1440 in Lincolnsh. Ch. Goods, With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre, i486 Sxtrtees Mise. (x888) 55 The stretes 
..furnishede wi clothis of the best .. for the honourment of 
the same. 1521 xsiArckxol. (1792) X. 98 (The wife of Chris, 
lopber Sunlay] gave to the honouremcnt of the feriure of i 
crucifix of silver and gylt. 

Hont, etc., obs. form of Hunt, etc. 
tHo*ntOTlS,a..0^j. Also 5 liouiitouse,ho\mte- 

ous. [a. OF. hontosy -us, -ous, -eusy mod.F. honteiiXy 
f. honte (from Teutonic : cf. Goth, haintipoy OHG. 
hdnida, hSnda) shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

e X477 Caxton Jason b, Ye haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed. Ibid. 42, 1 am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. c 1500 Melusine xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
noble pucelJe Bglantyne vnderstode the kyngher vnclc,she 
was shamfull & hontous. 

So t Honta^e, hountage [a. OF. hontagCy hount- 
shame, disgrace. tHountee, shame. 

The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful. 
X3 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 528 In his askjmg he 
gctcb hounlage. cx43o Filgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 
184 pe skyn of whiche j make my barmfell j clepe Hountee 
and confusioun. 

Hoo (hiJ), int. and sb, A natural exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imitative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also Wnoo.) 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Ci. n. vii. 141 Hoo, sales a, there’s 
my Cip. 1607 — Cor, ir. i. 136 Take rny C.ippc, Jupiter 
and I ihanke thee; hoo, Mnrtius comming home? 1883 
Brinsley-Riciiards 7 y'ears Eton xi6, I heard a cry of 
Hoo ! tug! and .. had Just time to sec the WTCtched little 
colleger chattering down the si.aircase. 

b. Often doubled, or othenvise extended. 


1607 Shaks. Cor. in. iii. 137 Our enemy is banish'd, he is 
gone: Hoo, 00. 1851 Carlyle •S’/er/rw^ 11. v. (1872) 327 A 
dre.ary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaning hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos. x8ss Thackeray 
Rose ^ Ring Xy I*m hungry for his blood. Hoo-00, aw ! 
1884 Daily Hews 27 Feb. s/S One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-oo, the strange war-cry of the [Soudanese] rebels. 

Hoo (bw), V. Also .Sir. hou. [f.prec. ; see also 
AVhoo V, and cf. Hue z/. 2 ] intr. To make the 
sound * hoo ! * Hence Hoo'ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

?<T 3800 in Cromek Rem. Nithsd, ^ Gal. Song (r8io) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times hoo’d. 1820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlet hou’t through the riftit 
rock. 184a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. L 157 The booing and 
squealing of a child .. to keep off the crows. 3865 Cornh. 
Hog. JwXy yj The West-countryman says the wind ‘hoois’, 
and the North-countryman that *it soughs’. x88o Mark 
Twain Tramp Abroad I. 328 The clamorous hoo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of Ho int. and v. ; obs. and 
dial. f. Heo pron.y she ; Sc. f. How ; obs. f. Who. 
Hooboobe, -bub, etc., obs. flf. Hubbub. 
Hooce, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hood (hud), sb. Forms: 1 hod, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4-6 hode, hoode, hud(e, 4- hood, 

(5 houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod(e, whood(e, 
whodde, mod.Sc. huid, hude(«)). [OE. h6d str. 
masc. = ()Fris. hbdy MDu. hoet(d-), Du. hoed, MLG. 
htly h^ty OHG., MHG. huot (Ger. hut hat) 
OTeiit. h6do-Zy f. hSd-, in ablaut relation with 
*hattus (t-~*hadmh) Hat, q.v.] 

1 . A covering for the head and neck (sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
(as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate ; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back ; in 
the latter sense it was applied in i4-i6th c. to a soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

^ a 700 Epinal Gloss. 239 Capitium, hood, a xooo Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 399/18 Capitium, hod. c 1205 Lay. 13109 \>t 
hod hongede adun. CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/2C» pis 
peues with pis wide hodes. c 1325 Poem Times Ediv. II 
187 in Pol. Soup (Camden) 332 Als ich evere brouke min 
hod under min hat. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, VII Sleperis 
2^ He..Kist his hud done cure his face. 1:3386 
Chaucer Prol. 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
^3400 IkfAUNDEV. (Roxb.) xxvi. 321 Hudcs vser pai nane. 
34x0 E. E. Wills (1882) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
percyd with Ray. c 1460 in Babees Bk, 13 Holde of py 
cappe S: by hood also. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 266 
Vpoun his held come nother hat nor hude. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII (1809) 619 He had on his head a whode. 
a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, iii. 11, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a bare frock. 3600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hoods 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italle. 1667 Milton 
P. L, m.^ 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Habits with thir wearers lost And flutterd into Raggs. 
*739 Gray Let. in Poetns {\77fi 62 We are. .as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muffs, hoods, and masks of 
bever. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. i,The girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she wore, over her head and over her face. 

b, A separate article of apparel for the head 
worn by women; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. French hood, a form of hood 
worn by women in the i6th and i^th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

c X430 Lydg. Pfin. Poems 201 For to kepe lure froom the 
heete, She weryth a daggyd hood of grene. cz532 Dewes 
I ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr, 906/3 ITie frenche hode, le chapperon 
a piis. 1533 Hey\vood Pard. Frere in Hazl. Dodsley I. 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
X54Z-X636 (see French hood]. 3556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 3610 B, Jonson Alch. it, vi, 
Sh’ is not in fashion, yet ; she weares A hood : but 't stands 
a cop. 1667 Pepys Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
. . in mourning and ray two under-mayds, to give them 
hoods, and scarfs, and gloves. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 271 
? 4^ I was in an Assembly of Ladies, where there were 
Thirteen different coloured Hoods. 3792 S. Rogers /'/ror. 
Mem, I. xio Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw, 
x^ Civ. Serv. Supply Assoc. List, Infant’s Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, While Knitted Hoods. 

+ c. By my hood : an asseveration. Obs. 

(Actual reference uncertain,) 

<^*374 Chaucer 1151, 1 commende hire wisdom 

1 *54 ^ J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
both I wed not, by my hood. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V, 11. vi. 
5* Now by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 
d. Jig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

*4 Scott Ld, of Isles iii. xvi, (^rrj’wrekin’s whirlpool 
rode, )\ hen dons the Hag her whiten'd hood. 1841 in 
Clu^nhers Pop, Rhyvtes Scotl.\\^''Hh^Xi Ruberslaw puts 
^ co\vl, The Dunion on his hood, Then a’ the wives o’ 
Tcviotside Ken there will be a flood. [These are two hills.] 

2 . As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
worn by ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, etc. ; 
now spec., the badge, varj’ing in material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
university graduates as indicating their degrees. 
(Cf. Amice-.) 

, P. PI. A. VII. 256 Fisyk schal his Forred 

hode for Ms [foode] suite, And eke his cloke of Calabre. 
y77 Ibtd^. XX. 175 A Fisicien with a forred hode. c 1480 
Cacton of Aynton xi, 282 The kynge . . was ckidde 

wj*th the abbyt of religyon and the hode >pon his hede. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Ojgices etc. 37 Such hoodes 


as pertaineth to their seueral degrees. 1598 Stow^ur:- 3 
(1603^ 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Conslif I 
Canons Eccles. § 58 Such Hoods as by the orders of ths 
Universities are agreeable to their degrees. x686R. Ifou^ 
Armoxtry iii. 19/2 About the beginning ofQueenEli^aUi^^ 
Reign [Masters and Stewards of Incorporated Socieiieji 
cast them [Hoods] off their heads, and hung them on their 
shoulders, 1734 Byrom Jml. <5- Lit. Rem. (1854) h l 26 
To treat all our white-hoods, or Masters of Arts of two cr 
three years standing. x868 hlARRiorr Vest.Chr.nl, js-- 
Rashdall Univ. Pfid. Ages II. 640 At Paris [^1500] the 
Rectors wore violet or purple, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. The hood was not originally re* 
stricted to Masters, being part of the ordinary clerical drtsi 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerlaJ. 
Bachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb's wool cr 
rabbit’s fur. Ibid, note, At Oxford, undergraduates lost 
their hoods altogether in 3489. 

b. The ornamental piece attached to the back of 
a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

^ a X22S Ancr. R. 56 Jif he haueS enne widne hod S: one 
ilokene cope. 1509 Bury Wills (Camden^ :i2, 1 wole ha\e 
in the whod tberoff [a cope) the salutacion off our Lacl5-. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3\ Cope ..a wide vestment. .open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and with a hood at the 
back. 1890 Lippincott's Plag. July 73 A gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask . . the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood. 

1 53 . The part of a suit of armour that covers the 
head; applied to the helmet itself, or to a flexible 
head-covering inside the helmet; Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 27630 [He] smat bane king a ^ene helm. .and 
asc J>ere burne-hod. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10297 pai^ hurlit of 
his helme. .Haitnyt the hode, J^at was of hard maile. iS& 
Fairholt Costume 126 The hood of chain-mail drawn over 
and enveloping the head. 1874 BouTELL/fmi^-Wrwr. vii. 
iio This hauberk bad a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself. . ; and over this hood, as a second ddertce hr 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

4 . A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

c X575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhau'kes (1886) 15 Put cn 
an easy hoode in the dark .. be suer the hode be esy. 
3629 Leather 10 Sheath makers. Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers. 1826 Sir J. S. Sebright Obs. 

(1828) 9. 1852 R, F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus iv. 

47 note. The use of the hood at home is to keep the ha^k 
quiet... In the field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fi.st every time that a bird rises. _ 

6 . Applied to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or use. 

a. The straw covering of a beehive.^ b. A roof-like and 
often curved projection, e.g. over a u indow, door, bed, pv- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover of a carriage ; the cover of a 
pump ; Naxtt. * a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, 
etc.’ (Smyth Sailor^s Word-bk. X867). C. ^Adomc-sMWd 
projection or canopy over a discharging or receiving onnee 


e. ‘ The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirru]^ which 
sen’es to protect the foot of the rider’ (ibid.). *• 
building {p},). The foremost and aftermost planks, witot 
and without, of a ship's bottom, g. In plants, any nooo- 
like part serving as a covering, esp. the vaulted uppw pa.i 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers, h. In ^ 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, resem 
ling or suggesting a hood, i. =hood'Shca/{i-tt% , 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 68 You shall make the how 
with fine earth and hay. sCSSy^LOTStafordsk.^oj 
hood .. to keep the wax and hony from meltmg m 
Summer. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos,, tlood.,yi%^ 
the 'Top of the Chimney . . and to shift as the ” ° ' 

that it [the smoke] may always fly out to leeward. W 
Treat. Pigeons 115 [In’ the jacobine] the UPP^*'. 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 ..kk 

Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hoods, the covering shwv« 
of shucks; hood-sheaves. 2803 R. Fe^cival rirr- 6^ , 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra 
distends from its head a membrane in the form oi “ J 
from which it receives its name.. .When the hood is e 
it completely alters the appearance of the 
W. Burney Unio. Diet. Marine s-.'e., Ba-eal 

Hawse-Bolsters, . . large piecesof plank, orthickstuff. . ^ 

above and Wow the hawse-holes. iSzx Clare / ul. i ‘ ^ 
II. 201 Cuckoo-flowers just creeping from 
1826 in Hone Every-Day Bk.^ II. 683 ^ f - jree. 

chaise struck against the projecting branch 01 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 363 |n 

hind head furnished with a hood; x 711 

the upper jaw. 1831 J. Holland Hauxf. V ^ 

This operation ..must be performed /c-aU) 

smith’s forge-hearth. 1841 Penny jndi^elil 

Thai the connection of the nostrils withthishood -_• > 

'♦s importance as ancillary to the sense of smelling. . , ^ 

..j:... xr j-ov^-nnsr to 


Rudirn, Navig. (Weale) 124 Hood,,. a. the 

the mortar in bomb-vessels. In merchant 
berthing round the Ladder-way. 1859 /j86o 

87 Tiers of slated hoods protecting the il, ikc 

H. Stuart .S-rnrWi Ca/ech. 65 What 
stem for ? To receive the ends of the j 59 

are called ‘fore hoods’. 1862 Darwin C/ 

The upper sepal and two upper petals form 'rover- 

Smyth Saiiods Word-bk. Hood cf a puntp,ai^jj 2 
ing the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 1874 1'“;" j, cr 
11 T t ........ ine alter 


.life Mic wiicci ui a wiaui-Hu.ijj/. — ” f,rr encU, 

Archit, 15 Inner posts., for securing inem r,owE« 
hoods, of the outside plank. 1883 ^ tli'* >kln 

Eucyel. Brit. XV. 444/1 Cystophora .. ^^^jtion.’when 
over the face of the male., is a sac cap" 


Eucyel. Brit. XV. 444/1 /; "7:„nitIon, wr.cn 

over the face of the male, .is asac capable Jiead. 

it forms a kind of hood covering the upP«r P^ r,f the 
1887 S. Chesk. Gloss, s. v., The tw o end UaU 

lock arc used as hoods for the romaining six- / 
Caine Deemster xit. 77 lliere was no hood above 
1857 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 32 He * 

newly dug graves, each covered w'lth wooden 
most business-like way. 
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hoodoo; 


6. The hooded seal ; = Hood-oAp a. 

1854 Ckatnb. yntl. I. 76 Four varietie.s of seal, .the young 
harp and young hood^ the old harp and the bedlamer, or 
old hood, 

7. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. (See also 
Ape sb, 4, Bone sb. 9.) 

[c 1400 Rom. Rose 7388 With so gret devotion They made 
her confession, That they had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.] c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle jjilke .. Jjat hauen here hoodes wrong 
turned, and Jj^t prosperitee hath blindfellcd. c 1475-1580 
\Tivo faces under one hood : see Face sb. 2]. c 15x0 Robin 
Hood VII. in Child Ballads (1888) v. cxvii, That he ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. 1550 Lever 
Serm. (Arb.) 99 These Flatterers be wonders perilous fe* 
low-es, hauynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Gif- 
ford Gillojlowers (1875) 71 Fortune’s flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare. 16x3 Shaks. He7t. 
Vl/I, III. i. 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a 1700 B. E. 
Hid. Cant. Crciv%.y.^ Two Faces under one Hood.^. Double 
Dealer. 

8 . attrib. and Comb.j as Iiood-boXt -fillet, -hole, 
-maker', hood-like adj.; hood-cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc. : see sense 5 ; hood-end (Shipbuilding) ; see 
quot. ; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
amphigastrula ; hood-jelly, one of the Hydro- 
viednste or acalephs proper ; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain ; hood-shy a, 
(see quot.) ; + hood-skull = sense 3 . 

1604 Middleton Father Hnhlntrd''s T, Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little *hood.box, 
1867 Smyth Sailods IFord-bk., ^Hood-ends^ the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 474 Several of the *hood- 
fends opened. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 208 The *hood- 
fillet is plain. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I, viii. 201 In 
common with Mammals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 27 Women .. peering out of their *hood-holes. i86t 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kutgd., Cceleni. 124 A •hood- 
like, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 
*Hode maker, de chaperons. 1799 J. Robertson 

Ag^ic. Perth 159 The two *hood sheaves are . . laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 yrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc, IX, 11.501 The wheat is invariably covered with ‘hood- 
sheaves*. x886 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Brit. Isles 
Gloss. X51 *Hood^sky, a term used for Hawks that have 
been spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas, Ace. Scott, in 
Pjtcatrn Critn. Trials I. *288 To the Kingis grace, ane 
Fissane of Mailye and ane “Hudskule. 

Hood (bud), V, Also 6 hudde. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover with or as with a hood : sometimes 
with the intention of protection or concealment. 

e 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ni. 717 With cley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. 01440 Promp. Parv. 040/1 Hoodyn, 
capucio. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company . . budded them with their gowns oyer their 
heads. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 90 This is a shift 
that hoodeth some mens eies. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
111. xvii. X4X She began to hood her .self with her Apron. 
x8xo Crabbe Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
2826 Sebright Obs, Hawking (1828) 9 'J'o hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily 
acquired. 1852 Wood Nat. Hist. (1874) 43 When a Chetah 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 

b. To cap a shock of corn with two hood-slieaves 
(see Hood sb. 8 ). 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1856 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. n. 
480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 

Hood: see also Hud. 

-bood (hud), suffix. [ME. -hod {-hode) r—OE. 
-had = OS. -hid, OHG. -heit."] Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning* person, personality.sex, condition, quality, 
rank ’ (see Had sb.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OE. cild-hdd child-condition, 
moe^-hdd virgin state, pdpan hdd papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be used as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -hbd with 
open 6, as still in Chaucer; but in the 15 th c. it 
had become close d (riming in Bokenham’s Seyntys 
with^^if ‘good*), and this duly gave-mod,Eng./ 5 ^< 7 i/. 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in same sense, 
is -HEAD, ME. -hed, -hede. Sc. -held. 

A considerable number of derivatives in -hood go back to 
OE. ‘had, e.g. bishophood, childhood, priesthood', many are 
of later origin, either with -hood substituted for the cognate 
-hede, -hcM, e.g. falsehoof lustihood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which -hood has displaced earlier 
suffixes. Being a living suffix, -hood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of these derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations are numerous : 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr synode thus decreede, a 1639 \V. W h ately Proto- 
types I. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog-hood, or I 
may terme it beare-hood. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. 
Wks., Apol. cone. Per/. 1x7 Man in his self-hood^^and 
I-hood. 1876 W. Bathgate Deep Things of God ii. 19 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 1883 
Daily Nevss 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys. , 
as the final expression of duckhood. 

Hood-cap (hu*d|kDsp). [f. Hood sb. + Cap j^.] 

1. A close cap or bonnet covering the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the i 6 th c. 


1842 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng, IV. jx6 The oil 
painting lof Katherine ofArragonjat Versailles... The hood 
cap of five corners is bordered with rich gems. 

2. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cystophora 
cristata ; so called from having a piece of loose 
skin over its head, which it inflates when menaced. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hooded (hu‘ded), a, [f. HooD sb. and v.] 

1. Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

rx44o Promp. Parv, 342/z Hodyd, capiciaUts. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor, 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head, a 1621 Beaom. & 
Fl. Thierry <5- Theod, v. ii. He can sleep no more 'Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 Dryden Hind^ P. iii. X024 And sister 
Partlet with her hooded head. Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pope Ess, Man iv. 198 The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown’d. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 146 A little laughing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

f b. Hooded man : {a) a Lollard : see quot. 
1460; (^) a native Irishman : see quot. 1596. Obs. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardls, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament. [1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it (the Irish mantle] is soe hand- 
some. .he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his head.. from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungered.] 1621 Bolton Stat. Irel. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord . . shall bring or lead . . 
Hoblors, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Relat. Answ. Earl 
Strafford 29 The Kings owne Souldiers . . could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebells, EngUsh-Enemies, or 
Hooded-men. 

e. Of a garment : Having a hood attached to or 
forming part of it. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, i. iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. x8i6 VIoscsisyi. French As'iny in R^issin 5 
Humanity .. Hath painted Winter .. In hooded mantle, 
limping o’er the plain. 1866-7 J- Thomson Poems, Naked 
Goddess xis Vestal sister's hooded gown. 

2. Of animals: Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing a hood ; hooded, crow, Corvus Comix (see 
also quot. 1893) ; hooded seal, see Hood-cap 2 ; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Elapidse or Najidse, having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resemble a hood 
or cowl : esp. the Indian cobra, Naja iripudians, 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawis h|s 
hair furth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Sect. vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
(ed, a) 347 The Dodo .. her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 226 The cobra 
di capello or hooded serpent. x8o2 Bxncu.'E.y Anim. Biog. 
ri8i3) II. 461 The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck: hence its 
name of Cobra di Capello, or Hooded Serpent, 2820 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg, 1 . 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitzbergen, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVL 62/2 
We owe to Dr. (rantor..the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, Hojnadryas. 1893 Newton Did. Birds 
117 The so-called ‘Hooded Crow* of India, Clorz'us} 
spiendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake. 

3. Of a corolla or other part ; Hood-shaped, 
cucuUate ; hence, of a flower or plant : Having 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, etc., as Hooded Wil- 
low-herb, Hooded Matweed, etc. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal i. xxvlii. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. 1665 Hooke Micyogr. 128 Round and uniform 
heads, \exy much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 16^ Wilkins Real Char, 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Mary Hovvitt Sk. Nat. Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 
x86i Miss Flcnoer. PI. IV. 205 Common SkuII-cap 

..is also called Hooded Willow-herb. 

4. Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. xi. The porter rose from his 
hooded chair. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey iv, 19 The Cheap 
Jack’s hooded cart. • 

6 . traiisf. and 7 %; a. Covered, enveloped, b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked, c. Coveredup, concealed. 

1652 Peyton Catasfr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36 We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works, a. 1653 G, Daniel Idyll iii. 90 The Lust of Tyrants 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at 
Will. 1695 SiBBALD Antobiog. (1834) 127, l..came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with tne after birth upon my 
head. x8W B. Taylor Poems, The Neighbor, 3 cneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end; see Hood sb. 8 and Hud sb?- 3. 

Hooder (hu'dsi), local, [f. Hood v. + -erI.] 

A hood-sheaf : see Hood sb. 8. 

2805 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. 1862 yml. R, Agric. Soc. 
XXIII. 216. x886 Chesh, Gloss., Hudders. 

Hoo’dfol. [f- Hood sb. + -ful.] As much as 
a hood will hold. 

c 1500 Maid Etnlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 13 
She wold make theyr berdes whether they wold or no, and 
gyve them to were a praly boodefall of belles. X583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Andreis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, He 
hosted thair a hude full fra him. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu'di). Also 8 Sc, hoddy, 
huddie. [f. as Hooded 2 , with denominative -ie, 

-T ; cf. Hawkey.] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Comix. Also hoodio-crow. 

X789 Davidson Seasons 4 (J*®-) Upon an ash above the 


lin A hoody has her nest. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scbtl., Perths. 
XIX. 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here). x8i6 Scott viii, They are sitting., 
hke hoodie-craws in a mist. X863 Kingsley /Fa/rr-A’ci. vii. 
(1886) 206 On therabbit burrowson the shore there gathered 
hundreds and_ hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire, /bid. 298 But they are true republicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 

Hooding (hu'diq). [f. HooDz/.or/^. -{-- ikcL] 
1 . The wearing or putting on of a hood. 

^;S 7 S Perf. Bk. Kepinge SparJuxwkes {1886) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

'1*2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Obs. 

c 1450 .S' traiford M SS. (Wright Prov. Diet.), Also the may^- 
tir schalle ever>‘ j-ere ordeyn cloth for hodynge. 

3 . Haut. ( //.) » Hood sb. 5 f. 

1627 Caht. Smith Seatnan's Gram, ii, 4 ’Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Hoods, or Hookings, 
foremost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4 . attrib. hooding-end — hood-end ; booding- 

hood-shea/', see Hood sb, 8. 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. i 6 t Hooding- 
ends ; the But-ends in the ihibbits of the Stem and Stern- 
post, which are- more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
But-ends are. 1802 Acerbi Trav. I. 30 llie sheaves of 
corn.. are. .covered with one hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hu'dles), a, [f. Hood sb. + -less.] 
Without a hood ; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 643 Abraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-folden, Mynystred mete bj’fore |>o men. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see, 1894 Thinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment . . which is practically a hoodless cope. 

Hoodlum (hu'dl^m). U.S. slang, 

[The name originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. about 
1877. by which time its origin was lost, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers. See a selection of these in Manchester (N. H.) 
N. 6- Q. Sept. 1883.] 

A youthful street rowdy ; ‘ a loafing youth of 
mischievous proclivities * ; a dangerous rough. 

X872 Sacramento^ Weekly Union 24 Feb. 2 (Farmer) All 
the boys to be trained as scriveners. .clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-bounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston yml. Aug. (Cent.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco], 
They compose a class of criminals of both sexes. .travel in 
gangs; and are ready at any moment for the perpetration 
of any crime. x88z Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Legislature pass a law to take away the hoodlum's pistol. . 
and be will become harmless. x&86 Pall Mall G. 8 Feb. 

8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in 'Trafalgar- 
square. 1&88 Bryce Amer. Comtnw. III. v. xc. 236 note. 
The term * hoodlums ’ denotes those who are called in 
Australia 'larrikins', loafing youths of mischievous p>o- 
clivities. 

Hence Hoo'dlnxning vbl. sb., Hoo'dlmnlsb a,, 
Ho O •dl nm ism , 


1883 yrnl. Educ. XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil.. than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. 2885 Pall Malt G. 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children arc brought up in the school of ‘hoodlumism ’ 
and utterly lost. xBoz Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to Be worthy of notice. 

'i'HoO’dman. Obs. A hooded man; the blind- 
folded player in the game of Hoodsian-BLIND. 

1565-73 [implied in next]. x6ox Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 
136 Ber. A plague vpon him mufifeld ; he can say nothing 
of me: hush, hush. Cap. G. Hoodman comes. 

Hoo'dman-bli'nd. An old name for Blixe- 
man’s-buff. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mya .. a childish play called 
hoodman blind. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 77 What diuell 
was’t That thus hath cousen’d you at hoodman-blinde ? 1609 
Ar.min Maids 0/ More-Cl. (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied ? x6xx Cotgr., Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
arc you all hid. 1790 PorsoN Lett, to Travis 172. 2822 
W. Irving Sketch Bk., Chrislm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tknny’SON In Mem. Ixxviii, Again our ancient games had 
place.. And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Hood-mould. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc. ; a label or dripstone ; cf. 
Hood sb. 5 b. So Hood-monlding. 

2842-76 Gwilt Archil, ill. iii. § 8. 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a siring course forms a real dr^ or 
weathering, .thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Hocd-mould,o. band or siring 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding, in an 
ancient building; so called from its enclosing, ^as within a 
hood, the inferior mouldings and the opening itself 2878 
M'ViTTiF. Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks. 

Hoodoo (hir'd/7), sb. U-S. [App. an alteration 
of Voodoo.] 

1. The same as Voodoo. (Cent. Diet-) 

2885 STm-ENsoN Dynamiter xi. 148 [A 
exercising among her andent mates, the Hftrrihle 

influence as unfunded as its reason is mystCTi ^^ 

rites,it ksupposed,cemcntherempu-c : thent j, . ' 

Ibid. 175 To swear to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
't' An luck : a P-- or thing 
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This j'ear I am a tramp, a dead-beat, a hoodoo I 1894 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 Sepl^ Superstitious persons are 
likely to think that T. J. starts in his race against B. with a 
heavj* handicap, or ‘ ho^oo in the language of the street. 

MoiitrealGazettee*‘z\ Nov. 12/4 The HoodooedTexas 
. - Means to exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas. 

Hence Hoodoo v. irons. ^ to exercise occult in- 
fluence over ; to bewitch ; to bring bad luck to. 

sZ^%Chicago Advance July 117/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. Laurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it. You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
Watertcrom (Wis.) Daily Times 9 Nov. 2/1 The coterie of 
democrats that ho<x!ooed the Wilson bill. 

t Hood-pick. Sc. Obs. Also 6 liuid-,liude-, 
hud-, hudipyk, [app. f. Hood sb. + Pick v. ; 
but the analysis is not clear.] A miser, a skinflint. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
w’retchitly. That his giftis ar not set by, And for a huidpyk 
Ir».rr. hudipyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. Ibid. xxvi. 59 Hud- 
pykis, hurdaris and gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 
a 1605 PoLWART Flyiing iv. Montgomerie 213 Alace ! poore 
hood-piks hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwi:^ (hu'dwigk), v. [f. Hood sh. + 
Wink -v.] 

1. irons. To cover the eyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision ; to blindfold. 

1562 Aiol. Priv.Masse (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church ? 1631 Star Ckamb. 
Cases t Camden) 62 Hawthorne’s face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. 2690 W. Edmondson yrttl. (1715) 127 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang^them. a 2692 
Flavel Sea-Deliv. (1754) 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes, 
2752 Carte Hist. E 7 ig. III. 342^Several gentlemen .. were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and mufHed 
that they might not be knowm. 2^1 Strutt Shorts ^ Past, 
I. ii. 28 \Vhen the hawk w’as not flying at her game she was 
usually hood-w’inked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. 2836 W. Ir\tng Astoria II. 302 One of the savages 
attempted to hoodwink him W’ith his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other. 

2. [fig. To cover up from sight. 

a 2600 Hooker Ecel. Pol, vi. vi. § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
be fully saw how to answer himself. 2610 Shaks. Temp. iv. 
i. 206 For the prize lie bring thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 2674 R. Godfrey Inj. 4- Ab, Physic 187 The 
Necessary. . Ingredients, are so hood-winkt by the Adjuncts, 
that they are unable to peep out of the mixture. 

To blindfold mentally; to prevent (any 
one) from seeing the tmth or fact ; to ‘ throw dust 
in the eyes ’ of, deceive, humbug. 

2620 Healey St. Aug". Citie of God 8^8 Let not the faith- 
le.sse therefore hood*winck them-selves in the knowledge of 
nature. <3x619 Fotherby Atkeom, t. xii. § 5 (1622) 234 
Some men . , may so hoodwinke their conscience. 2756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 246 The public . , is easily hood- 
winked. xSsx^Dickens Bleak Ho. II. vHi. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (2892) II. vi. 180 A professor . . trying to 
hoodwink me by a bifof technical platitude. 
t4. inir. To shut one’s eyes, to wink. Obs. rare, 
1642 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 298 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply’d and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
complaints of the Land have squeez’d you to a . . hollow- 
hearted confession. 

Hence Hoo’dwinkin^ vbl. sb. Also Hoo'd- 
wi-ntaMe a., capable of being hoodwinked; 
Hoo'dwinker, one who hoodwinks. 

2609 Holland Avim. Marcell. xiv. vii. 27 ‘There was 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood- 
wincking \obductio capitutfi\. 2858 Greener Gunnery 383 
The ‘ hoodwinking ’ of the public by not disclosing the fact, 
2884 Harpefs Mag. Dec- 93/1 Hypocrisy. .the hoodwinker 
of communities. 2889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink- 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoo'dwink, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

*t*l. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood- 
man-blind or blind-man’s-buff. Obs. 

2573-So Baret^ Alv. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodmanblinde, in some places called the blindmanbuf. 
262a Dra\ton Poly-olb. xxx. 234 By Moone-shinc . .giue 
each other chase. At Hood->vinke, Barley-brcakc [etc.]. 

2. A concealment from view ; a blind. 

2583 Stanyhurst yEneis iv. (Arb.) joo Too mask her 
Phansye with hudvidnck. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in 
Hplinshed II. 86/1 Where are the tokens of my wilfull hud- 
winke? 273a Gay Distr. Wife 1, Flattery, fondness and 
tears, .hood-winks that wives have ready. 2894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does not 
wish man to know everything about her. 
tS. One who hoodwinks; a deceiver. ,Ohs. 

2638 in Maidment Bh. Scot. Pasquils (186S) 66 These 
hoodwinks now ar stolnc Lyke thieves to court. 

1 * Hoo'dwin^, a. Obs. i? for hoodtvinkt.'] = 
Hoodwinked; blindfold. 

2580 SiDNp’ Ps. X. vi, God sleepes. .His farr-of sight now 
hud winck is. 2647 H. More Song of Soul ii. i. 1. x, Some 
uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave. 2652 Earl 
Monm. tr. Benih'cglio's Hist. Relat. 106 What hoodwink 
and untimely wisdome is it? 

Hoodwinked (hn*dwigkt), ///. o. [f. Hood- 
wink V. + -EdL] Blindfolded, blinded, lit. and fig, 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. OYard) 26/2 If an hood- 
winked man had reeled upon him heedlessly in his way. 
32643 'Y. Cartvs-Richt Lady Errant 1. iii, Wear the day 
out in a hoodwinkt room. 2643 Milton So-.'eraigne Salve 2 
To unblind the hoodwinkt world. 2837 Morhemiana 100 
Hie hood-winked person at the play of ‘ blind-m.in's buff*. 

Hoodwort (hn*dwrjt). [f. Hood -i- W ort.] 
An American species of Scutellaria or Sknll-cap, 
^ liUejifolia. 


‘Hoody : see Hoodie. 

Hoof (h«f)i hoofs, sometimes hooves. 

Forms ; i hdf, 4 houf, 4-6 north, hufe, (5 
huyie) ; 5-7 hoofe, (5 howue], 6 - hoof, (6 hofe, 
houfe, houe, 7 hoove, hooff, huff(e). [Com. 
Teut. : OE. kdf^0^ns.y OS. hb/(MhG., LG. hbfi, 
MDu., Du. hoe/), OHG., MHG. huof(Ger. huf), 
ON. hSfr (Sw. hof. Da. hov\ Goth, not recorded 
OTeut. type pre-Teut. *ko~fosj\ 

1. The massive homy growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the order Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and other equine animals : it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupeds. 

False or spurious hoof\ see quot. 1854. On the hoof {a, 
butcher’s phrase), alive. Cloven hoof’, see Cloven i c. 
e 2000 Ru 7 tePoemxnc.{GTiit Horshofum %vlanc. a xioo Ags. 
Foe. Ibid. 307 in Wr.-Wulcker l/ngu/a, hof, o35e clawu. 2340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 4179 pe nedder . . sal byte h® bors by 
he hufe harde. 2382 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 33 ‘The hors houes 
[2388 howues] that treden hyre. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R. xiii. xii. (MS. Bodl.),Hoouesand dees of beestes. 2532 
Elyot Gov. i. xvii, Discrepant in figure from other horsis, 
bauing fails fore hoeues like to the feete of a man. 2535 
Covetidale Lev. xL 3 What so cuer hath hoffe [Wyclif 
dee] and deuydeth it in to two dawes. 2553 Eden Treat. 
Newe Ifid. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete..hauing fyue toes like 
hoeues vndeutded. 1570 Levins Manip. 257/20 Y* Hoof of 
a foote, vngula. 2622 Quarles Argaltts 4* P. (1678) 64 
His proud Steed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
homed hoves. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Ba/iisli'd 
Virg. so A short pasterne with a hard, high, concavous, and 
round huffe. 26W Plot Staffordsk. 372 The hooves, and 
horns of Cattle. 2747 Gentl. Mag, 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot forwards. 2832^ Tennyson 
DreainFair Woyn. 21 Clattering flints batter’d with clanging 
hoofs- 2854 Owen Skel. «5- Teeth in Circ. Sc,, Orga 7 t. Nat. 
II. 244 In the horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal bones J in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges ; these form the 
* spurious hoofs’, and are parts of the second .. and fifth 
..toes. 2882 Stevenson Virg, Puerisqtte (189s) 265 The 
hooves of many horses, beating the wide pastures in alarm. 

b. In allusion to the cloven hoof attributed to 
the Devil : cf. Cloven i c ; also, to the lioof of 
‘ the Beast ’, i.e. Antichrist. 

2638 A, Cant Ser 7 tt. in Kerr Cavett. 4- Covena 7 iiers (1895) 
7 In their (the English) reformation something of the 
ea.st was resen-ed : m ours not so much as a hoof. 2658 
Wood Life 24 July (O. H. S.) I. 257 Wilson.. did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acted beyond the parts of 
man. 2788 T. Jefferson Wks. (2859) 4^5 Here the 

cloven hoof begins to appear. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. ^ 2685 T. Pavn Luck of Darrells xxxi, [It] had 
caused him to snow the cloven hoof too soon. 

2. a. iransf. Hard or callous skin on tbe hands 
(cf. horny-handed), dial. b. fig. A callous sheath 
or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hea^s, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
Ibid,, Acts xxviit. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Hoof 
or Hoove, hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

25^ Coverdale Exod. x. 26 There sbal not one hooffe be 
left behynde. a 1592 Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rtidg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here, Not if a hoof of beef 
would save your Jives, a i w Washington (Webster 1 828), 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter, 2851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Htmt.xxxxx, Wc should lose every hoof 
of them (the buffaloes]. 2859 Tennyson Enid 2334 * Horse 
and man ', he said, * All of one mind, . .Not a hoof left '. 
f b. fig. A fragment or particle. Ohs. 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. i. § 10 Yet we will not tvillingly 
leave an hoofe of the British Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogatively to the 
human foot ; esp. in phrases to fled away on (obs.), 
beat, pad, be upon ihe hoof ; to go on foot, to be 
on the move. To see a person's hoof in anything, 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter, 

. *S9 ® Shaks, Merry W, i. iu. 92 Goe, Trudge ; plod away 
ith’^ hoofe ; seeke shelter, packe. C2^5 Howell L'ett. i. u 
^vii. (1655) 1. 25 A mischance befell the horse., insomuch that 
the Secretary x^’as put to beat the hoof himself, and Foot it 
^ Cotton Epistles ri. Poems (Chalmers) 736 
(Farmer) Being then on foot away I go And bang the hoof 
incognito. 2687 T. Brown Saints ttt UpTvar Wks. 2730 I. 
78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 17x3 Darrell Gentlerr’. 
Insir. (ed.5) 11. vii. 167 A Man^ that is thus upon the Hoof 
can scarce find^^leasurc for Dhtrsion. 2750 Warburton 
Doctr. Grace xii. Wks. iBxi VIII. 390 The good man was., 
forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Memhulh in Germany. 
2794 I. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Poor Sold. Tilbury Wks. 
1812 in. 241 Thus Poverty and Merit beat the hoof. 2834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 300 Contriving to tread 
^avily on my toes \ritn his owti hoofs. 2838 Dickens O. 
Tvnst ir, Charley Bates expres’^ed his opinion that it was 
lime to pad the hoof. 2860 Thackeray Rou 7 td. Papers, 
Sereois Dining-Rootns (1863) 87, I once said to a literary 
gentleman,..* Ah ! 1 thought 1 recognised your hoof in it\ 
b. Under the hotfix trampled, downtrodden, 
under tbe oppression of. 

2841 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc, (2842) VI. 25 He taunted 
the unfortunate Canadians wWle they '.ttm under the hoof. 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv._3i2 * I’d rather ten 
. thousand times’, said the woman, ‘live in the dirtiest hole 


at the quarters than be under your hoof I’ ‘But you are 
under my hoof, for all that *, said he. 

6 . attrib. tmA Comb, a. Simple attrib., as iloy. 
heat, -clang, -mark, -print, -stroke, -track, dravtp, 
-tread’, b. locative, as hoofi-hriUle,-ccLst,doowui\ 
adjs. ; instrumental, as hoofi-pitied, -plod, ploughed, 
-printed adjs.; similative, as hoof-button \ hoof 
footed, -shaped adjs. ; also hoofi-like adj. 

2847 Longf. Ev. II. ii. 43 The *hoof-beats of fate, :88i 
Century Mag. XXIII. 937/1 The hoofbeaLs came nearer 
. .over the sandy road. 2727 Bradley Fa 77 t. Did. s.v. 
The Horse will at last grow to be Hoof bound, which dis- 
temper in the Hoofs as well as *Hoof brittle^ ‘Hoof cast, 
malt Hug, &c., you may consult under their respective 
heads. 2705 Lo 7 td. Gas. No. 4179/4 A great Coat .. with 
black *Hoof Buttons. 2808 Scott Mar^n. 11, Introd. 50 
*Hoof-clang, hound, and hunters’ cry. 2802 BiNGLEVi^nzja. 
Biog. (1813I I. 119 7 iote, Their feet are armed with stronj, 
blunt, and *hoof-like nails. 2727-41 Chambers CycL, *lic(P 
loosened, Is a dissolution or dividing of the hom or coffin 
of a horse’s hoof from the flesh,' at the setting on of the 
coronet. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xlix, Wide scatter'd 
*hoof-marks dint the wounded ground, xBzx Clare Vill 
Minsir. I. 204 Narrow *hoof-plod lanes. 2612 Dra^tov 
Poly-olb.xv. 243 In sacred Tempe,. about the*hoofe-plow'd 
Spring. 2804 J. Grahame Sabbath 636 *Hoof-prints fill'd 
with gore. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, Awid the soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no *hoof-track behind yon. 

c. Special comb. ; hoof-and-mouth disease 
=s foot-and-mouth disease’, hoof -binding = 
Hoof-bound sb. ; hoof - cushion = hoofpad ; 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse’s foot 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier’s knife with a 
recurved blade, for paring the hoofs of horses; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instalment for picking ston« 
out of a horse’s hoof ; hoof-spreader (see quot.). 

18S7 Lowell De/ttocr. 21 Would it account for the phyl- 
loxera, and *hoof and-mouth disease, and bad harvests., 
and the German bands ? 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 

Horse-shoe, Panion, or Pantable shoe, which opens theheels 
and helps *hoof-binding. 2722 Bradley Philos. Ate, If'ht. 
Nat. 88 The general Heads .. are, the Tallon-footed, the 
Claw-footed, the *Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof or 
Cloven-footed. 2890 xgik Cent. Nov. 845 His comndes 
will borrow the tools of daily use, such as bru.shes, *boof- 
picks, dusters. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Hoofspreader, a 
device for expanding mechanically the hoof of a hone 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

Hence Hoo'fish < 7 ., resembling that of a hoof, 
boof-like ; Hoo’fless a., without a hoof or hoofs. 

2728 MoRCAN/J^fiirf I. iv, 99 Aflera Rain . .their [Camels J 
soft hoofiess Feet being extremely apt to slip. 286* 
Crosland Mrs, Blake II. 245 Beneath the hard, brute n«I 
Whose hoofish tread yet leaves you leal.^ NalvraM 
so6 The hoofless reindeer with a prodigality of born. 


Hoof (b«0> Hoof j^.] 

1. inir. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot; to 
foot it. 

2642 [see lujofng, htlow], 2685 Crowne Sir C, due it. 
Dram. Wks. 2874 III. 283, X am growing a womans ass.. ^ 
and I must hoof it away with her load of folly upon tn) 
back. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 98 Neither are their 
women and children (many of which hoof it over thos 
Desarts..) very apt to lag behind, a 2852 Moore 
Libel v, .^nd so my gentleman [the devil) hoofed about. 

2. irons. To strike with the hoof. 

1864 '^^su^-E.ix.Christ His Salvat. i. (2865) 15 AH homing 
or hoofing each other, as hungry beasts in their stall. 

3 . cotloq. South. U.S. * To kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hoo’fing vbl. sb., going on foot ; provision 
of hoofs. 

2642 Brome yoviall Crevj in. ^Vks. 2873 HI. 395 . ^ 
sorely surbaled with the hoofing already. *654 'Yhitlw 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing. * 7 
Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixix. 32 The homing and ‘ ^ 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these " 
great points. . , 

Hoo-f-TjOund, a. {si.) Farriery. Affected with 
a painful dryness and contraction of the boo 1 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also sb. as a name of the 

2598FLOBio,///rAr/////2rr,..a horse to haue his hoo'® 
vp, . . to be hoofe-bound. 2610 Markham Masterp .^ ii- • 3 " 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking . 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skin 
stare aboue the hoofe, and to grow ouer the same. *7*0 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Hoof, If the heel be narrow and tc » 
the horse vvifl in time grow hoof-bound. * . 

Hoofed {huh, h»-fed), a. and ///. «• 
hooved (h* 7 vd). [f. Hoof sb. and 

1. Having hoofs ; ungulate ; often in couw-f 
broad-, fiat-, solid-hoofed. 

* 5*3 Douglas yEneis vii. xiii. 279^ From the 
Diane euermo Thir homy hovit horssis bene debarri • ^ 
Ferne Bins. Gentrie, Lacies Nobil. 24 A deere » 
hooued thinges of that nature. 2607 Tokell „ 
Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldeth choice 
and well hoofed. 2663 Butler Httd. *• 435 ^ 
Horse,. Was not by half so tcndcr-hooft. *766 I 
ZooL (2768) 1 . 8 aMosi of the hoofed quadrupeds are dom» 
.838-9 kALLAM HUt. Lit. IV. .-iii. TV. { .6. 
he was the first 10 divide into ungulate and ^ 

hoofed and clawed. .883 E. Arnold I’earts J-eite 
Hooved like a mule be was. 

2. Beaten with hoofs. . 

286oDoDr.LLinfi/<t<rm. Mag.AMz. 327 Pea«. -From 
and trampled sod She leaps transfigured to a goo. 
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3 . dial. Callous or horny like a hoof. 
i8i8 Craven Dial.. Homed, callous, horny, as the hands 
of labouring people,,, made hard or homy, like a hoof. 
Hoofisn, Hoofless : see under Hoof sb. 
Hooflet (hrr-flet). [f Hoof + -LET.] A small 
hoof; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof 
1834 Maccillivray Zoologists 2II A crackling noise .. is 
produced by the hooflets striking against each other. x88o 
Hauchton Phys. Geog. vi. 283 Phohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otherwise very equine. 

SCoofy tz. [f. Hoof 4--T.] Having 

or characterized by a hoof or hoofs. 

a 1674 Herrick HesPer.yFarnv. Poetry ^s, And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Helicon. x88o G. Meredith 
Trag. Com. iii. (1881) 30 In the semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo'finess. [After handiness^ 

X843 Carlyle Past <5* Pr. in. v, Its handiness mere hoof- 
iness. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 27 The horse, with 
its inferior brains and its awkward hooflness, instead of 
handiness. 

Sook (huk), sb. Forms ; i li6c (hooo), 2-4 
hoc, 3-5 hok, ? 3,4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 .SV. huke, 5-7 hook©, (6 hoocke, 7 Sc. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OE. //Jc = MLG. hdk^ MDu. 
hoec^ Du. hoeki MLG. hbk comer, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OE. haca 
‘ pessulus a (? hooked) bolt, and app. also with 
MDu. hake (? h&ke)^ Du. haak, OHG. h&ko^ hdkko 
(also hdgg^, mod.Ger. haken, ON. haktj Sw. 
hake, Da. hage hook : see Hake 

I. 1 . A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as boat-hook, chain^kooky chimney-hook, clip- 
hook, fire-hook, flesh-hook, gaff-hook, hat-hook, meat- 
hook, pot-hook, tenter-hook, etc.) 

y 900 tr. Bsda's Hist. i. ix. [xii.] (1890) 46 pa . . worhton 
him hocas, and mid pam tu^an hi earmlice adun of pam 
wealle, c xooo iEtFRic Gloss, in Wr.AVQlcker loi/g A rpago, 
net paluvt, hooc. cxiso Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. 548/21 
Uncimts, hoc. cx*9o S. Eng. Leg. 1. 195/57 Hokes and 
witthene he let nime : and faste to hire breoste binde. 
^*3*5 Gloss. IF. de BibUrto, in Wright Voc. 170 Cliket 
a cerure, lacche and hok. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Katerine 
85a Quhelis. .of pe quhilkls pe felyis all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sail, c 1440 Promfi, Parv. 242/1 Hooke \v.r. 
hoke], hamus, uncus. 1485 Naval Acc, Hen, VII (1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with .. leche hokes . . catte hokes. 
X495 Ibid, X95 Hokes to hange the ketylles with a chayne 
of yron to the same. 15^8 Grafton Chron, II, 243 They 
had great hookes and grappeters of Iron to cast cut of one 
Ship into another. 1694 Burtkocge Reason 158 There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter . . 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, . . the bill . . 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk or the parrot. 18*3 Scoresby Whale Fishery 6g note. 
The ice<anchor is a large iron hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. 1874 Boutell Arms Ann. iii. 53 Some- 
times, this axe has an edge on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 

Jig. 1581 Pettie tr, Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 When 
..assailed.. with the temptation of pleasures. .breaking in 
sunder those hookes. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II, v. vi. 
564 The hooks and bandies, which the ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afibrded in such abundance. 

b. Zool. and Bot, A recurved and pointed organ 
or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 84 His mouth is armM 
with two hard hooks extreamly sharp. 1834 McMurtrie 
Cuvier's Anwt. Kingd, 376 All the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta* 
tlons beneath. X84X-7X T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
329 Jaws armed witn strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. i856 
Treas. Bot. 4x5/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
with the surface of the cloth, and^ thus raise the nap. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Life 657 Chitinoid hooks are 

present in some Taeniadae. 

2 . A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carries the bait ; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to sze and sende 
ongul vel hoc. txooo in Cockayne Narrat. Angt. Conscr. 
40 Ic eom .. swa swa fisc on hqce. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 
123 AlswadeSmahse fisce pe. .ne isihj na ^ne hocpesticaS 
on pan ese. CX300 Havelok 752 Mani god fish ther inne he 
tok, Bothe with ncth, and with hok. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(x868) 59 As the fysshe that takithe his bayte upon an 
hoke. 1573-80 Baret H 610 The fish runneth to the 
hooke hidden with the balie. 16x7 Morysom liin. iii. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfc penny 
fish. 1657 Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 5 The Engine we 
took this great Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 17*8-46 Thomson Spring 412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 1840 F . D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. 1. 10 Birds we captured by hook and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Anglingr.\\\. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising but be unable to bring 
them to hook, 

b. fig. That by which any one is attracted or 
ensnared and caught ; a snare ; a catch. ^ 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochasw. i. ( 1554 ) 146 Marius layd out 
hoke and lyne As 1 haue told, Metellus to confound, a 1541 
Wyatt Poems. Renouncing of loue. Farewell, Loue .. 
Thy bayied hokes shall tangle me no more, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, I am to seek wherefore he suffered 


Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Bolingbroke Hist. Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 Farmer 
Slang, Hook,.. ^ AcsAg\s \ an advantage; an imposture. 
x^S Daily Nevis 2 Jan. We often . . have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation . . 
or what not. 

3 . A curved instrument with a cutting edge. a. 
An agricultural implement with a crescent-shaped 
blade and sharp inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-kook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to be distinguished from a sickle by having 
the edge finely serrated. 

ayoo Epinal Gloss. 887 Sarculum. uueadhoc. a 1310 in 
Wnght Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. C1375 Sc. Leg, Saints, 
Niiiian 04 Gyf he in sic come culh set huke. 1398TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. ix. xv. (1495) 356 lulius is paynted with an 
hoke repynge come. •CZ440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hooke to 
hewe wode, ..fircubts. _ 15x3 Douglas jEneis vn. iv. 67 
The crukit huik vndir his weid held he. 15*3 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 29 Pees and benes be .. reped or mowen of diuers 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe hokes. 1643 Sc, Acts Chas. I (18x4) VI, i. 251, 2000 
hwickis and 100 sythes for sheiring and mawlng. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 111.42 Here [Sandwich] they 
cut their drilled field-pease wuth what they call Hooks and 
Hincks. 1851 lllustr. CataLGt. Exhib. 6ioThe reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Daily Neivs 
8 Aug. 5/1 The old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 

* A bad shearer never had a good hook *. 

fb. A'h///. (//.)=Sheer-hooks. Obs. 

^1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 641 Cleopatra, Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherjmge hokys. Ibid. 646 He rent the seyl 
with hokys lyk a sithe. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheare hookes, which are hookes 
like sickels fixed in the ends of the yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sheares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoUe her tackling. 
f C. An ‘ inside * tool. Obs, 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exert. 186 The Hook is used when 
the Work stands on the right or left side the Workman. . . 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4 . The crook or pin on which a door or gate is 
hung; forming the fixed part of the hinge. 

e 1325 Gloss, W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. thebondesofhokes. 1377 Langl. 

B. V. 603 Of almes dedes ar hokes hat he gales bangen 
on. 1535 Coverdale j Kings vii. 50 The hokes of y* dorcs 
on the insyde of the house .. were of golde. xsSx J. Bell 
Hadden's Answ. Osor. 147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes. 16*4 \n Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thimble for the parke gate. 1784 R. Back 
Barham Downs 1 . 126 They contented themselves with 
throwing gates off the hooks. 

6 . A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an ‘eye* on the other. 
See also Hook and eve. 

15*5 Jests Widow Edyik xii. (1573) G iv b. This wydow 
borowed . . A Cap : an Hat, and three keremeues therto, 

A cople of syluer ptnnes, a pa3T of Hokes and no mo. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/2 Hoke for a w’omans gowne, agraffe, a 1659 
Cleveland Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 Thy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherbums Mine. 1895 Advt., The only 
hook made to keep the dress in its place. 1896 Edith 
Thompson in Monthly Packet Christm. No. 91 She ., 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop, 
f 6 . A shepherd’s crook. Obs. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 40 Leite the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis iii. Wks. 
(i 684> 8g Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massinger Bashf, Lover iii. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 1^697 
Dryden Virg. Past. ill. 150 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook. 

fT. The barb of an arrow; the fluke of an 
anchor. Obs. 

CZ470 Henry Wallace iv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew, And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviti. 57 Eviry shaft 
thairof must needs To haif als mony heeds. And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 16*7 May Lucan 11. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thteke sands their hookes are 
weigh’d. 

8 . Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
strengthen an angular framework. Cf. breast- 
hooks, fore-hooks, and Futtocks. 

x6zx Cotgr., Four,. .2. great peece of timber in the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. u. 3 Your rising timbers are the hookes, or ground 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), Hooks of a Skip, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 18*0 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. \l. 191 The fore 
part of 'the ice-beams, which butt against the hook,., 
diverge, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of the 
Decks. See Breast-hooks, 

9 . A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything; esp. a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Perh. in some cases influenced by Du. 
hoek comer, nook.] 

1563-87 Foxe A.fe i1/. (1684) II. 338 The very straight 
w’ay that hath neither hook ne crook. xG6a StilliNgfl. 
Grig, Sacr. iii.ii.§ 15 In order to the making of such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
b^yes. Narborouch Jrnl. mAcc. Sev. Late Voy. 

L {1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
1749 W. Douglass Summary I. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water; but from the hook or flexure., vessels 
with diflicuityget out to sea. 1863 N.E, Hist.fy Gen. Reg. 
XVII. 321 He was often at HaUowell Hook; so called 


from a peculiar bend in the river. ^ 1877 A'". W. Lint. Gloss., 
Hook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are— Morton 
Hook, Amcolts Hook, etc. 

10 , a. A hook-shaped S}Tnbol or character ; a 

* pot-hook * as an element of handwriting. 

x668 W iLKiNS Real Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
the Characters for the six more simple Vowels., the former 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. Ibid. 388 
Abstracts may be expressed by a Hook at the left end of 
the Character. . . The Active and Passive voice may be 
expressed, one of them by a Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the _ Character. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 20 Initial / or r hooks. Ibid. 33, n hook 

• -yor V hook. Ibid. 34, -tion hook. 

f b. pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses: 
formerly also called crotchets and crooks ; also, in- 
verted commas. Obs. 

x68o G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. X707 Hearne Collect, ro Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words .. in hooks are his own. 1733 
Bentley Pref. Milton’s P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. 1788 Mad. 
P'Arblay Diary Feb,, As if he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing, 
c. Mus. One of the lines or marks at the end of 


the stem of a quaver (J), semiquaver (J), etc. 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets : a name given by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the Quaver. 
xS8o^ W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 476/2 The 
Semiquaver was.. subdivided into Demisemiquavers, wdth 
three Hooks, and Half-Demisemiquavers, with four. 

11 . A projecting corner, point, or spit of land, 
[app. a. Du. hoek, as in Hoek van Holland Hook of 
Holland ; cf. also Fris. h6k, point or tongue of land.] 

1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 21 This narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a con- 
siderable empire. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3), Hook 
. . This name is given, in New York, to several angular 
points in the North and East Rivers ; as, Ckirlear's Hook, 
Powle’s Hook, Sandy Hook. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. iv. 
663 The course of the outflowing currents . . determines the 
position of the channels and sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 

tl 2 . Applied with certain qualifications to a 
person : unhappy hook, unhappy wight. Obs. 

X526 Skelton Magnyf. 1390 All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Heywood Spider 4- /*. xvii, Why ha.n thou 
..thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periurde 
wretche? X563 Jack Jugler (1820) 26 Loo yender cumilhe 
that vnhappye hooke. 

13 . The act of hooking: see Hook 8 c. 

1897 Lakc in Longfn. Mag. Oct. 503 Playing on the leg in 
all Its variety of ‘glances '..varied by the ‘pull’ and ‘hook* 
to the undefended area of the ground. 

II. Phrases. 

14 , By hook or {and) by crook, \wUk h, or c.: 
by all or any means, fair or foul ; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 
use of special or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
although invention has been prolific of explanatory storie.s, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wyclifiite 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from (Sower, which has Hepe (q.v.) for ‘ hook ’. 

C1380 ?WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 250 pei schulle bie hem wih 
pore mennus goodis wip hook or wip crok. ^1383 — Set. 
Wks. III. 331 pei sillen sacramentis . . and corapellen men 
to bie alle pis wip hok or crok. [xsw Gower Couf. II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofie winne.j a 1529 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 1240 Nor wyll suffre this boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. issx Robinson More’s Ulop. i. 
(Arb.) 4z By one meanes therefore or by other, either by 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye. 1501 
Schole-ho. Worn. 847 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 138 So at length, 
by huch or by cruen, Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy band be in thy pouch. X621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. 
XV, (1651) 137 Some. .care not how they come by it per fas 
et nefas, hooke or crook, so they have it. j6sx N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. ii. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had got by 
crook. 1778 Foote Trip Calais ii. Wks, X709 II. 348 If 
you could pul us in a way, by hook or by crook, to get her 
out of the convent. X833 Marrvat P. Simple Iii, If you 
can’t gain it by hook, you must by crook. 18^ Geo. Eliot 
in Lfe (1885) 1. 112 Do come by hook or b^' crook. 


16 . Off the hooks. (Cf. off the hinges, Hinge 
sb. 5.) a. Out of proper condition ; out of 
order; ‘in a bad way’, 'pb. Out of ordinary 
bounds, to excess, fc. Out of humour or spirits, 
‘ put out *; ‘ not quite right *. Obs. d. Straight off, 
at once, summarily, e. To drop (etc.) off thi 
kooks,\.o {slang). 

a. ?x6. . Songs Lend. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 

long season they were off o' th' hook. «x6s9 Cleveland 
Pet. Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that it. 

quite off o' the Hooks. 1684 H. More Answer 240 
application is, methinks, much off the Hooks.^ 

b. 1612 North's Plutarch 12x4 Agnppina .. 

to flye off the hookes: and coming to ATnrtr 

threalned to take his Empire from him- * 

Camerar. Liv. Libr. ni. vi. *67 In *«me of pr^^niie 

proudly flic off the hookes. 1676 5 but 'lis 

I (1677) 7 My Brother? a little off the Hooks, but.. ti$ 

only the over-flow of Win tb-.f Intb nui 

C. X662 PErrsDiajp^ Apr., On^hing hath pm 

Sir William so long offthchwks. th^ships 

Duk. of Alb.marl. .. 
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1824 Scott »S*/. Ronat^s xxx, Everybody is a little off the 
hooks, .in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

d. i860 Irollope Castle Richmond (.Tauchn.^ II. 350 
(Hoppe) Baronets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
married off the hooks. 

e. 1842 Barham Itigol. Leg.y Blk. Mousguet. 11, Our 
friend ..has popp’d off the hooks ! 1862 Trollope Orley F, 
(Tauchn.) II. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigues himself so much as 
that often, he’ll soon be off the hooks. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
F^ton Carnv iii, He. . was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the hooks? 

16. On on^s own hook\ in dependence on one- 
self or one^s otrn efforis; on one’s own nccount; 
at one’s own risk, collog. 

1845 iV. V, Herald Oct. (Bartlett), ITte time is fast 
approaching when we shall have our American Pope . , and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis Ixix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook ? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, ‘I’m a thinkin, that 
every man’ll have to hang on his owm hook, in them ar 
quarters.’ x86i Hughes Tout Br<nvn at OxJ, ii, I thought 
to-day I would go on my own hook, and see if I couldn’t 
make a better hand of it. 

III. Attributive uses and combinations, 

17. a. attrib. (or adj^ Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, ns Itook-head, -shottlder, 
’loot ; Hook-bill, -kose ; famished with a hook, 
as hook blockt boli, ladder, rope, tackle ; parasyn- 
thetic, hook’backed, -beaked, -handed, f -nebbed, 
-shouldered adjs. ; also Hook-nosed. 

1847-78 Halliwell, *Hookdacked, hump-backed, crooked. 
1875 Knight Diet, Meek., ^Hook-block, a pulley-block 
strapped with a hook,- in contradistinction to one with an 
ey'e or a tail. <1x637 Jonson Uttderwoods, Epif^r. to 
*Hook-handed harpies. 1^56 RoltD/c/. Trade, 
Hook-pins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
^hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
15x9 ChurUitu. Acc, SI. Giles, Reading- 5 For sises pynnes 
and *hoke nayllcs. ?<zz4oo Morie Arth. 1082 *Huke- 
nebbyde as a hawke. 1495-7 Haz’al Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
271 *Hoke ropes for fyssyng of ankers. 1801 Nelson 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 460 To be furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems, On hill at Billhorffw, Ye mountains 
Which do with your *hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj, gen., as hook-hearer, 
-bender; C. similziWe, tic., hook-crooked, -shaped 
adjs.; hook-like adj. ; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook-armed adj., hook-swin^n^, 
z6z7 JIay Lucan r. 456 The Belg® *hookc-ami'd Chariots 
expert-guiders. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 363 Various 
Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and Gear, such as 
*Hook-benders [etc.], x6ii Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 
IV. Decay 883 With *hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling, i6x6-6x Holyday Persius 323 A *hook-like 
bearded dart, 2874 Boutell Arms 4* Arm. vi. 01 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 317 
“Hook-shaped prickles. 1891 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 2/2 
The horrible ceremony of ‘ •hook-swinging • tbe swinging 
aloft at the end of a long pole, for over an hour, of a man by- 
means of two iron hooks embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Daily AVa«j 15 Nov, 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent.. hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 

18. Special combs. : hook and butt, hook- 
butt, ‘ a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them * (Knight) ; 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks ; hook- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
booklets, as members of the genera Galium and 
Ruhus; hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Hrti- 
nella vulgaris ; t hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown every year ; + hookman, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks ; hook -penny 
(i'r.), a penny received by reapers eveiy week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked he.id to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together; a draw-pin; hook- 
scarf, lioo\z-BQaTf-joint=:hook-hute ; hook-senm 
(see quot.) ; hook-squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Onychoteuihididx, having long 
tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
{(^ent. Dial) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook-tip, a moth of the genus Platyptery'x, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L; + hook- ware, tools used in reaping; 
hook-weed, same as hook-heal; hookwise adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook ; 
hook-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

18^ Sala Gas-lieht < 5 - ^D. x. 118 The parchment *hoob- 
books of the gentlemen fishermen. 1897 Willis Flo-xer. 
PI. I. 177 In the tropics many •hook-climbers grow to a 
crc.at sire and ha\-e stem- or leaf-structures modified into 
hooks. 1573 L\'TE Dodoens l. xx. 233 I’he second kinde is 
also called.. in English PruneU..*Hooke he.Me. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet'. s.v. Cut, Take some Pruncl or Hook-he.nl. 


1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (i68x) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call *Hook-land. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Hook-latta, or OPe-land, 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's TheaU Ins. 946 We have some bold bragging 
•hookmen. .that ascribe it to their own invention, x^x C. 
Keith Harst Rig exxi. note, * Hook-penny, which each 
shearer is in use to ask and. receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-6 in WilHs & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 94 
Ashpoles for levers and *h(wkepinnes. 1703 Moxon Mec/i. 
Exerc. 123 The Hook-Pin is.. to pin the Frame of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 1793 

5. MEATON Edystone L. § 268 To be united to each other by 
•Hook-Scarf-Joints, so as to compose, in effect, one stone. 
1828 Craven Dial., * Hook-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc.; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G. Samouelle Enfomol. ComPend. 254 
•Hooktip rnoihs. 1869 E. NEWMAN„.5rzV. Moths 205 The 
boundaiy line between the two colours is straight in the 
Hook-tips, Ibid. 206 The Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Holsie Armoury iii. 301/2 *Hookward, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it (the Key).# x^x Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 17 (Jam.) Tar, pik, hemp, im, & *hmk-wair, x86x Miss 
Pratt Flozver. PI. IV- 205 Carpenter’s-Herb, Sickle-wort, 
and *Hookweed. 1597 A. Si. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
i6b/2 A Spatula, may be vsede in place of a privet .. 
and the same being *hoockwise, is called Agrimeles. 

2 £ook (huk), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irans. To make hook-like or hooked ; to bend, 
crook, incurve, rare. 

az25o Oivl ff Night- 377 5if hundes umeb to him ward 
He,.hokeb pab^swibe narewe. x^^-^Caik.Augl. iqi/aTo 
Huke, kamare. 1570 Levins Manip. 150/32 To Hooke, 
inettruare. 2598 Florid, Vneinare, to booke, to* crooke. 

2. intr. To bend or curve sh,Trply; to have a 
hooked shape. 

£2420 Pallad. on Hush, iv, 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit hoketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. x6oi 
Holland Pliny xix. v. Melons cannot abide oile..let oile 
stand the like distance from them, shrink they wil from it, 
and hook upward. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 383 
Her bill hooks and bends downwards. 1704, 1774 (see 
Hooking ppi. a. 2I. 

3. inlr. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook if. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy sjbit All the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship . . Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn, 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. II. 243 He..was always hooking about on 
mysterious voyages. 1851 Maymew Land. Labour (x86i) 
II. 137 (Farmer^ He slipped from her and hooked it. 1862 
H. Ravenshoe III. xL 184 When the experienced 

hunter sees him doing that, he, so to speak, * hooks it *. x886 
Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. ui. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
you please. x8^ — Gold. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 
bum.. human creatures as well, if they don’t hook out of 
the windows. 

4. irans. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook ; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or in the manner of a hook ; to connect 
or fasten together with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

1611 CoTGF., Haver,, .to hooke, or grapple with a hooke. 
ei6z6 Dick ^ Devon iv. Lin Bullen O.Pi. II. 6^ Now 
the word is * (Jome, hooke me', .the needle lance knights., 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and dubblel. 
1634 Heywood Maydenh, Well Lost i. Wks. 1874 IV, 112 
At last we came to hooke our ladders, and By them to 
skale. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iv. 222 A third . . Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches 1 1710 j, 
Clarke Rokauli's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. xxii. 135 Their 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be oent any 
way. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 287 When the 
harpoon, .slipped out., it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 The Season Mar, 84 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. Ibid. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. To hook on, in, up, to attach by means of a 
hook, e.g, a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1825 J, N icholson Operat, Mechanic 428 There are many 
other wa>’s by which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 1835 Markvat yac. Faithf. xxxvii. Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. 
Texas I. 5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river, 1875 W. S. Hayward Lwe 
agst. World 16 They saw a borse hooked up to the post of 
the inn. 1883 Chicago Advance 23 Aug,, The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine a team. 1897 Cavalry' Tactics x\'i. 

1 12 The breast-hamess horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in. 

6 . inir. (for rejl?) To attach oneself or be attached 
with or as with a book ; to be coupled. Hook on 
(fig-.): to join on ; to be consequent or continnous. 

*S97 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. i. 175 Go with her, with her : 
hooke-on, hooke-on, 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. 'Pole 181 
Two small steel rods .. nook into the ends of this board. 
X777 Sheridan Trip Scarb, i. U, If it had been tighter, 
'twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1847 Thackeray 
Brighton in 1847 L He booked on to my arm as if he had 
been the Old Man of the Sea. 2885 T. A, Guthrie Tinted 
VenusyWi. 93 Haven't you missed out a lot, sir? ..because 
It don't seem to me to hook on quite. 

6 . irans. To snatch with a hook ; to seize by 
stealth; to steal, pilfer, Cf. Hooker’ i. 

16x5 Tomkis Albumazarxw. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley'F.X. 359 
Picking of locks or hooking clothes at windows. 1627-^7 
Feltham Resolves i. x. 14 Like Thieues that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes . . 
them. 1631 Weever Anc. Fnn. Mon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne. 1785 Burns pally 
Beggars Recilat, iv, Monle a pursie she bad booked. 1857 
N. y. (Bartlett), A maid hooked one of her mistress's 

dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Huekleb, Finn 
XXX. ^12 (Fanner) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) with a hook; applied both to 
the external use of a large hook, and to that of 
the baited hook which is swallowed. 


HOOK AKD EYE. 


[1700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 3261 *his bait ..is la 
hook-in somewhat else.) X77X Mrs. Griffith tr. I’taud't 
Shipwreck 178 A few small flounders, which are hooked ud 
out of the water, with a sort of harpoon. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1831 This day we hooked plenty of fine cod 
1885 W. C Smith Kildrostan i. i. 227 It is not every fbh 
you hook that comes to the creel. 

b. fig. To catch, secure, e.g. .as a husband, etc. 
tfi8oo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 97 Heim 

anticipating .. the young spendthrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 2848 Thackeray Van.FairW 
The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 2893 J* 
Furnivall Child-Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to 
a well-off widow. 

8 . Irans/, and^g. a. To catch hold of and drairas 
with a hook; to drag. b. To attach as with a hook. 

XS77 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel.x. (R.), Neighbourhood bred 
acquaintance, acquaintance waffed in the Irish toong, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. x6xx Shaks. Wint, T. u. iii. 7 
The harlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme . . but shee, I 
can hooke to me. a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocabulary, hooking all words ..within the 
compass thereof. ^2677 Barrow 

is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the verge of its cognizance and jurisdiction. 1764 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) HI. 199 He hooked me, unawares, into a little 
dispute. 1842 'TEUKYSOit Day-dream, Moralll, If I Should 
book it to some useful end. 

c. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, To play (the ball) ronnd from 
the ‘ off ’ to the * on ’ side without hitting it at the 
pitch. = Draw 7 /, 14 . 

2857 Chambers' In/orm, II. 695 (Golf) When standingtoo 
far, tne ball is apt to be ‘drawn’ or ‘ hooked ’—that is to 
say, struck with the point or ‘ toe ’ of the club, in which 
case the ball flies in to the left. 2897 A. Lang in Lmigtnan's 
Mag. Oct. 503, I remember Mr. Fry returning a simple ball 
as a yet simpler catch to bowler in his first over, all because 
he tried to hook it. 2898 C. B. Fry in Windsor Mag. 
z 6 /i Hi.s cutting and hooking are second only to Ranji's. 

y. /Look in ; to draw in with or as with a hook ; 
/g. to get hold of as best one may ; to secure by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person) in 
unwillingly or against his judgement. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 56 .An other .. 
aduiseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell. 1617 Mormos 
I tin. 1. 62 Mils .. having an iron wheele, which doeih 
onely drive the saw, but hooketh in, and turneth thebcores 
to the saw. 2658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. m.xny 
(2669) 207/2 Servants standing at the door to bwk in 
customers. 2683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 214 Hook- 
ing in a larger revenue to their own Exchequer.^ X77* 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 396 If they can book in wy job er 
patronage they will. 2836 J, Halley in AxT\o^Li/e (ie4») 
77, I have been hooked in for an essay. 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

2823 J, Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 116 Holding the other 
extremity in your hand, or hooked 'over the arm. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 249 At last I hookM my ankle in a 
vine. 2862 Hughes Tom Brotvn at O.xj. xv, He nooKca 
his arm into Tom's and led the way into the town. 

11. To catch on the horns, attack with the horns, 


as a cow. . Also absol. U.S. 

2837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (2862) 025 As a hookin cow 
does (carry) a board over her eyes to keep her from m 
right at you. 2865 WiiimER Snoivbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked. » 

12. To furnish with a hook (see Hook so . 10 a)- 

2867 P17MAN Man. Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 The downwar t 

and J do not require to be hooked for rr, fr, 

llEookahChu-ka). Also hooker, houka, hooka, 

huk(k)ah, hooqqa. [a. Arab, (Pers., Urdu) 5 -L> 
huqqah casket, vase, cup, ‘ the bottle throug 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco , ex- 
tended in Urdu t 6 the whole apparatus.] A pip® 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and 
bowl are attached ; the narghile of India. 

2763 ScRAFTON Indostan lit. (1770) 86 A fellow eater 
and carried off the gold top of the hookah be was sia , , ‘ 
2803 Ann. Rev. 1. 209/2 It is a ceremony of Pgg. 

the master of the house to offer the visitor his hook - . 

W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. a) I- ^7 Smoki ^ 
hookers. 2820 T. S. Hughes Trav.Sicily I. vi. 18, 

He was seated.. smoking his houka. 2B93 Earl U • 
Pamirs I. 338 The hukkah is brought in. 
b. alirtb. and Comb. _ 

2763 ScRAFTON Indostan (1770) 31 o a hlxunouJ 

bearer. 2872 E. Braddon Life India i. 4 (Stanf.) A luxuno 
idler, whose life is spent in hookah-smoking. runne 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye, si. 
sb. 5 .] A metallic fastening, esp. lor a , 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, an • 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catcnes> 
of the two being fixed to each of the par s 

held together. ^ I .205 

c 2626 [see Hook r. 4]. a AudreyZkvx (* 9 • 

Then their breeches were fastened^ to the dou 
points — then came in hookes and eies. 

Panorama Se.ffArt I. 330 The ends are umlw > 
sled hook and eye- *838 Dickens ' 

and then lying a string, or fastening a hook-an ) • ^ 
Reade Hard Cash 9 My ladies did not .. care a ■ 
eye about it. .. . t aii fhf‘ booVs- 

fg. 2809-10 Coleridge (28^7) h eo A , 

and-eyes of the rnemor}'. iWo Lmi'RSON C - 
IVorMf: Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 354 The whole creation 
of hooks and eyes. „ t- 1 ,»r-»clicd by 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr. 95 ll'C 
hook-and-eye hinges. 
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Hence Kook-and-eye v. frafts., to fasten with 
or as with a hook and eye ; to connect, link. 

1827 Southey Le^i. (1856) IV. 82 That any combination of 
chances should hook*and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom J a 1843 — Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 

230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. x8ss J- Leech Piet. Life < 5 * Char. 11 (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Bill sb.'^ and 2.] 

1 . A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Entertainni. Ld. Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
J78 One of them in his hand bearing a hook-bill. 

2. ‘ The curved beak of a bird ’ (Ogilvie). Cf. 

Hook-nose. . 

3 . ‘ A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked’ {fient. Dict^. 

So Hoo'k-billed a,, having a curved bill. 

169s Lend. Gaz. No. 3080/4 Hookbil’d Ducks. 

Hooke, obs. form of O.vk, 

Hooked (hukt, hu*ked), a. [f. Hook sb. or v."] 

1 . Bent like a hook ; hook-shaped ; hamate, 

ciooo in Kemble Cod, Di/> 1 . III. 434 03 3 at hit cymh 

to 3 an hokedan garan. a 1250 Oxvi <5- Night. 1675 For 
[>eo h® haveb bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
i-croked. 14x3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) 11. xlv. {1859) 51 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawe-s. xssa Huloet, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Tra%>. {1677) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. X766 Pennant 
(1812) I. 218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
X834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 291 note^ The nose being 
larger and more hooked, 

2 . Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep wi|> 

hokide staues. X430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. xiv, (1554) 28 a, 
One sleeth the dere with an hoked arowe. c X586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxviii. vi, Twice ten thousand .. Of hooked 
chariotls, clad in warrs array. X687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenoi's 
Trav. 11. 6s One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 2867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [f. Hook v .] See the verb. 

1611 CoTGR., Aecrochiy hooked ; clasped, grapled. a X700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crtu’, Hookiy over-reached. 1821 Byron 
Vis. yudgm.xyyTo bring to land a late-hook'd fish. 

Hence Hoo’kedness (hivkednes). 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hokednesse, croehttseti. 1623 Cock- 
ERAM, Aduneitie, hookednesse. 

Hooker' (hivkuj). [f. Hookci. +-er1.] One 
who or that which hooks. 

1 . A thief who snatched away articles with a 
hook ; a pilferer, thief; (mod. s/an^) a watch-stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (18^) 35 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryllous and most wicked knaues. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny-cateh. it. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb. .or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stuffe. 1672 Worthington in Mede's Whs. Life 
42 The Hooker.. once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwoodwx. v, 
No strange Abram, Ruffier crack— Hooker of another pack. 
x 883 Tit Bits 17 Nov, 82/2 (Farmer) The hooker, having, , 

t ot a hold of the desired prixe^ detaches it from the chain by 
reaking the ring and passes it to number two. 

2 . One who fastens his clothes with hooks : see 
quot. 

x88o Lihr. Univ. Kncnul. IX. ^oo The Amish Mennonlies 
. .are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes, 

3 . Hooker-on {Coal’minin^ : A ‘ hanger on ' or 
hitcher. 

2883 Times g Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker^ (hu*k9j). Also h.owker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. hoeher, in Hexham * hoecker- 
schip a dogger-boat’, in Kilian hoeck-boot * a fish- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeck hook ’.] 

1 . A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 
2641 S. Smith Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 
1781 Westne. Mag. IX. 555 There were also two large 
Hookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 1794 
Rigging « 5 - Seamanship 1 . 237 Hoxvker, a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizen) used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade^ //envker, 
a two-masted Dutch vessel. 

2 . A one-masted fishing smpek on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 
build. Also atlrib. 

2802 Naval Chron. VI. 432 He wa.s in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a sea. 2807 Sir R. Hoare Tour Irel, 84 
The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham’s 
hooker, 2813 Q. Rev. July 289 The cost of one of these 
^ hookers is from .^130 10^150;. .the mode of fishing is by 
the hook and line. 2884 West. Mom. Nezvs 28 July 1/4 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 11894 Daily 
News 15 June s/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is 
very limited. 

3 . Applied depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 
2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did 'ee ever 
fall in with such a hooker? 1825 Blackiv. Mag. XVIII. 
50/2 You’ve the easiest birth in the hooker. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Dec. 4/4 The voyage— fair or foul— has been made; 
..people shake hands with one another,' giving the ‘old 
hooker ’ a hearty cheer before they leave her. 2867 Smith 
.SVT/*r’j Word-bk.y Nooker, or Henvker. . .Also, Jack’s name 
for his vessel, the favourite ‘old hooker’. 2W3 Century 
Mag. Oct. 945/1 The old hooker actually made two and a 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 

Hence Hoo’kerman. 

• 1894 Daily News 15 fune 5/6 The hookerman should 

have lowered her sail before jibing. 


fHooker^. Obs, (Seeqnots.) 

*594 Plat yewetl-ho, ii. 30 Great stone pottes . . such as 
the Golde finers cal! their Hookers. • 2602 — Delightes /or 
Ladies Receipt iii, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes 

Hooker, var. ot Hookah. 

Hoo'Mng, z/W. [f. HooKT/.-h-iNGi.] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks. 

£-2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. vtiL (1869) 17^ Sathan .. 
dooth al his entente to haue alle |>ilke hat ben m he see by 
his fysshinge and hi his hookinge. 1658 R. White tr. Digl/s 
PoT^. Symp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small hookings or claspings. ciSs® Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 224 Hookings the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

HoO'kilLg, ppL <1. [f. as prec. + That 

hooks. 

1 . That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ti. i. iii. Furies 708 Avarise, 

all-armed in hooking Teniers And clad in Bird-lime. 1622 
Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. iii. 229 To saue it from the 
hooking hands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook v. iij. 

2 . That bends or curves into a hook ; booked. 

1704 Lend. Gas. No. 4012/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 109 Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at tne point. 

Hookisll (hu*kij), ir. [f. Hook + -ish.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chtrurg. 13 b/2 He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. 1712 Lend. Gas, No. 5053/3 
Full Eyes, bookish Nose. 

Hookless (hu-kles), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without a hook. 

1776 R. Graves Fuphrosyne 11. 273 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the^ Pike will play. 2854 Frasers Mag. L. 397 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course fishless. 

Hooblet (hu-klet). [f. as prec. + -LET.] A 
small or minute hook ; esp. in A'at. Hist. 

2836-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. II. 127/1 Hard transparent 
homy booklets around the oral proboscis. 1872 Nicholson 
Palxoni. 314 The spines, or booklets, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. Klvbvtt S yst. Med.ll. 2007 
The suckers and booklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 

Hook*nose« A nose of a hooked shape with 
a downward curve ; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Lend. Gas. No.2307/4 A tall black Man, with a Hook 
Nose. 2826 Scott yml. 22 Oct., Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed, m Having a hook-nose. 

*529 Horman Vulg. 31 They that be hookenosed .. theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. JVy IV. iii. 45, I may lustly say with the hooke- 
nos’d fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 2682 
Lend, Gas. No. 2708/4 A..raw.bon’d Man.. squint Eyed, 
hcok Nos’d. [2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 34 Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient erne.] 

HooKSter, obs. form of Hvckster. 

Hooky (hu’ki), a. [f. Hook sb. + -t.] Having 
a hook or hooks; hook-shaped; hooked. 

2552 Huloet, Hooky, or full of hookes, havtosus. 2622 
Cotgr., Raerocher, ..to make of a hookie forme. 2678 
Cudworth IntelL Syst, 1. v. 687 Strato derided Democrilus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 2855-9 Singleton Virgil W. 
171 Holding a hooky bill below his bust. 

Hoo'ky-croo’ky, £2. andjA [Cf.Hooicj^. 14.] 

a. adj. Not straightforward, perver.se, dishonest. 

b. sb. An underhand act or practice. 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. v. iv. 205 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookics. 2833 Fraser s Mag. VIII, 
202 [They] manage to keep themselves, .by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say. 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hole, Hull, Whole. 

Hoold, obs. form of Hold. 

!1 Hooleey holi (h/ 7 'lr, ho«*lr). E. Indies. Also 
7 houly, 7-9hooly, 8-9 hull, 9 hooley, hohlee, 
[Hindi hdlJ^ The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis or 
milkmaids. 

2687 A. Lovei.l tr. Throenoi’s Trav. 111. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Houly. 2698 
Fryer Acc. F. India 4- P. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-time. 2789 Pearce in Asiat. Res. II. 333 
During the Hiitij when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class. Ibid. 334 The late ShujSul Daulah . . 
was very fond of making / 7 *J/»-fooIs. 2800 Asiat.Ann.Reg.y 
Misc. Tr. 2B0/2 The hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty of speech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans. 2809 
T. D. Broughton Lett. (18x3) 87 (Y.) We p>aid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee. 2825 Heber A'hrr. 
yo 7 trn.{,iZ 2 %) II. 524 During all the time of Hoolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos. 

Hooli, hoolly, obs. forms of 'W holly. 

il Hooiock {hii’lpk). Also hulluk, booluck, 
-ack, huluq. fa. huUuhy the native name.] Tlie 
Black GCtiborx^ Hylobates Hoolock,n^ix\^ of Assam. 

e 2809 Buchanan Rungpoor'xn E. Jnd. HI. 563 (Y.) The 
Hulluks live in considerable herds. ^ 1838 Penny Cyel. XII. 
407/2 Three individuals of the spieetes called the Hooiock. 
x868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (2885) 374 (Y.) A huluq 
monkey, a shy little wKist. 

Hoolyr nnly (h«*li. Sc. hti*li), adv. and a. Sc. j 
and north. Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 hewly. | 


[ME. hotyy app. of Norse origin ; cf. ON. hSJiigr 
moderate, kdjiiga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
hof measure, moderation, Hove ; also, ON. 
/^J^/f^adj.easy, gentle, hbgHga adv. gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. h6g- in comb, easy, gentle, soft.] 

A. adv. Gently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

01340 Hampole x.xx’ly. 24 My god cum not holy 

[yulg. 7 ie iardaveris}. Ibid., God come ouer huly til cure 
bihofe. 2513 Douglas dEneisvx. v. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost I swam. ^ 1598 Ferguson Scott. Prov. (1785) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride farjournies. 2728 Ramsay 
To R. Yardexrs, Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou’d 
move tentily and hooly. 2827 Scott yrnl. 20 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided for .. so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. i. (1849) 253 * Hooly, 
hooly, Mr. Bradshaw', cried 1 . 

B. adj. Gentle, cautious ; slow, tardy. 

* 5*3 Douglas jEneis ix. xiii. 45 Tumus . . Steppj's ab.ik 
wyth huly pays full styll. 2597 Montgomerie C/t^rr/VAlJ- 
Slae 2283 Fulls hast cums huly speid. a 2820 Tannahill 
Poet, Wks. {1846) 55 In judging, let us be right hooly. 
Hence Hoo'liness, hu'liness, tardiness, delay. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 24 pat hulynes pat he will 
not bifell. 2820 Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The irauchl’t stag 
i’ the wan waves lap. But huliness or hune. 

Hooly, obs. f. Wholly. Hoom(e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hoom(m)ock(e, obs. ff. Hummock. 
Hoondfe, obs. ff. Hand. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Hone. 
Hoong, obs. f. huiigy pa. t of Hang v. 

Hoop (h? 7 p), sb.^ Forms : 2 h6p, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 north, hup©, 5-7 hoope, 6- hoop, (6 
howp(e, howpp, whop(e, whoope, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late O^.hop = OFris. hbpy MDu, hoopy honpy hoep-, 
Du. hoepi-^OTQMt, type *h6po-z\ but not known 
outside the Low German-Frisian group.] 

1 . A circular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding together the staves of casks, 
tabs, etc. 

a 2275 Hist. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.) 22 Da het he wur- 
cean mnne seolfrene hop of J>ritti5«B pundon .. swa fela 
seolfrenas hop®. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 
clxxiv. (1495) 726 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for^ tonnes. 14x7 Durham MS. 
Almonefs Roll, Inj pari molarum cum bopys ct r^md- 
spindellis. e 1440 Promp, Pan’. 245/2 Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge (/f. hope). 2485 Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 
3/3, ij hupes pro rota plaustri. 1522 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 17 Paid for a whope of Iron to the shafts of 
the churcbe gale iijrf. 1555 Eden Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng, 
VIII. xlii. (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
2627 Moryson Itin, ni, 174 This cap. .is hollow. .being 
borne up by little boopes, and so cooles the head. 2750 
Johnson Ramhlert^o. 51 IP 22 A vessel of gooseberrj' wine 
had burst the hoops. 2852 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Ejehib. 971 
Model of a hoop for a mast, for the boom to work in, instead 
of a ‘goose.neck’. 2875 lire's Diet, Arts III. 244 'I'he 
pieces of buhr-slones. .are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 1B85 Act 48 < 5 * 49 Viet. c. 70 § 9 Barrels made. . 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 
/g. 260s Shaks. Ham. i. iii. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them__lo thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. 2606 — Ant, ff Cl, n. ii. 227 jVhat Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A th’ world, 
b. In tavern signs ; see Cock-a-hoop, note. 

1403 Add. Charter 5323 Br. Mus., [.\ messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the bop [sign of inn at BurjJ. 2631 Deed (in J. 
Coleman's Bk. Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other the Holy Lambe. 


2 . Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.) ; also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as * the enclosing c.ase of 
a run of stones ’ in a mill (Knight Diet. PIcchi). 

1867 Sm\th SailoPs Word-bk., Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., Hoop,.. 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-.afi 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3 . A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop\ 
which is trundled along as a pla)Thing by children. 

2792 Mary WoLLSTONECR. Rights If'om.lv. 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning a lop, or twirling a hoop. i8ot 
Strutt Sports <5- Past, iv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
2848 Dickens Dombey xviii, The rosy children . . run past 
with hoops. 

* 1 * 4 . One of the bands at equal intervals on a 
quart pot; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these, Obs. 

2592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23 b, I beleeue hoopes in 
quart pots were inuented to that ende, that eucrj' man 
should lake his hoope, and no more. 1593 Shaks. 2 lien. 
VI, IV. ii. 72 The three hoop’d pot shall h.aue ten hoo]^, 
and I wil make it Fellony to drink small 

DzKKZxGvirsHome-bk. 28 (N.)The Englishman shealths, 

his hoops, cans, half-cans [etc.]. ^ ^ 

6. Araeasureofconi,etc.ofvaryingcapacit 3 . ^ ow 
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HOOPED. 


a Strike. Yorksh. i8xo W. Davies Agpe. N. Wales xvii. 
§ 2. 466 In Montgomeryshire, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop ; two of such hoops make a 
strike or measure. 1845 Petrie Eccl, Arckii. Irel. 222 
A hoop Ii.e. a quarter of a peck] was sold for no less than 
five groates. 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 
a cake. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours in a moderate Oven. 

6 . A circle of flexible elastic material, as whale- 
hone or steel, used to expand the skirt of a woman’s 
dress ; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skirt. 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the ifilh-irth c., the extravagant hoop-skirt 
of the 18th, and the crinoline of the 19th. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 67 b, Eight ladies in 
blacke velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sieves ruffed. 155° Crowley 
Epigr. 1318 Wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 16x7 Morvsqn 
Itin. III. 168 Women weare long fardingales..like hoopes, 
which our Women used of olde. 17x7 Prior Alma ii. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. ^ X738-9 Mrs. 
Delanv in Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
silver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connoisseur No. 36 
r 3 The hoop. . . At present it is nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures from end to end above twice the length 
of the wearer. x8oo Mar. Edgew’orth Belinda (1832) I. v. 
98 Eveiy'body wears hoops, but. .’tis a melancholy considera- 
tion — how very few can manage them. 18x2 Byron Walls 
xiii, Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much. 1842 
Tenswson Talking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop. Or while the patch was worn. 1878 Mrs. Ouphant 
Dress iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
thingale, and the crinoline w'as greatly softened from the 
hoop. 

7. A finger-ring. 

1507 Will of Oppy (Somerset Ho.^, My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. 1520 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
117 My how'pe of golde that I w’ere on my finger. 1530 
Palscr. 233/1 Houpe a greale signet. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. v. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. x668 
Davenant Matt's the Master ii. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, I know 
but one hoop in the W’orld can bind us close together. . . 
A wedding-nng. 

8 . Any hoop-like or circular structure, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, arc. 

1530 Palsgr, 233/1 Houpe of a beestes fote, come. 1570 
B. Googe Pop, Kingd. ii. 25 b, Scarce an ynche brode 
hoope of heare, about their pate appeares. x6^ T. Burnet 
Th, Earth i. 169 Saturn is remarkable for his hoop or ring, 
which seems to stand off from his body. ^ 17x9 D'Urfey Pills 
(1872) III. 3x5 His Knights around his Table in a Circle 
sate, d'ye see, .And altogether made up one large Hoop of 
Chivalrj*. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heaven. 

b, Bot. Applied to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Diatomacex"^ 
called also the ‘ girdle \ 

1884 Challenger Reports, Botany II. 3 These walls . . are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop,. This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
single, double, or of complex structure. 

9 . A hoop- or ring-net. 

1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 They (whelks] are also caught 
in nets called ‘hoops' or ‘rings'. 

10 . One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

X872 R. C. A. Prior Croquet 56 Hoop is now an established 
term, but is a wrong name for the arches set up on a croquet 
lawn. X874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the hoops. 

+ 11 . The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Ohs, 

X620 Shelton Quix. (1746) III. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops. 

+ 12 . pi. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Ohs. 
CX520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro how'pps 
pro sacrament ad summum altare, i4<f. 

13. attrib. and Comb. a. CJeneral, as koop-hender^ 
-dancer, -girdle, -maker, -mill, -roller, -stuff \ hoop- 
crimping, -dressing, -fellied, -horned, -ribbed, -riv- 
'Spined, -splaying, etc., adjs.’ Also Hoop-petti- 

COAT, -STICK. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 99 In the *hoop-and.stave wTOUght 
iron gun. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 777/x W. Rumsey, , . 
*hoop bender. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Hoop-crimping 
Machine, one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff to render the 
hoops tractable in fitting to barrels and casks. 1800 Spotting 
Mag. XV. 28 His most Christian Majesty was attended by 
several devils, “hoop-dancers and banner-warers. 2799 Ibid. 
XIV. 28 *Hoop-fellied wheels. 2607 Dekker Knt.’s Conjur. 
(xB^a) 74 A streame .. cl.aspts it round about like a *hoope 
girale of chrxstalL 1626 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS . ), 
Robert Claringbole of Barham, “hoopemakcr. 1832 in 
Cobbett Rur. A'xaVx (1885) II. Beautiful cattle.. “hoop- 
ribbed, square hipped. 2825 J. N icholson Operat. Mechanic 
339 The “hoop^ollcrs are reijresentcd in fig. 351 ; the bar- 
rollers in fig. 352. 1884 Hham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 
Wanted, a thoroughly experienced ..Hoop Roller. 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Hoop Spiayingattd Bending Machine, 
a machine for spre.ading hooj^iron on one side so as to 
enable it to set snugly on the bilge. 

b. Special combs. : hoop-ash, (r?) a species of 
ash, Fraxinus sambucifolia, the flexible stems of 
which are used for making hoops ; ip) tlic American 
IlackbeiT}', Celtis occidentalis (Craig 1847) ; hoop- 
boe, a burrowing bee of the genus + hoop- 

caul, the chorion or outermost membrane envelop- 
ing the foetus before birth; + hoop-coat, ?=Hoop- 


PETTICOAT ; hoop-cramp, ‘ a ring-clutch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other’ Diet. Meek.) \ hoop-driver, a tool 

or machine by which. the hoops of a cask are 
driven on; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (k) the iron rod with which 
a child’s hoop is trundled; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches ; also one of the notches them- 
selves ; + hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops ; hoop-net, a fishing-net, biitterfly-net, 
eta held open by a hoop or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine {Araucaria 
Cumiinghamii) of eastern Australia (Morris) ; 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops ; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band ; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-do\vn setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver, {d) one who dresses wood for hoops ; 
{b) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees ; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus Trochus, a top- 
shell; hoop-skirt s= Hoop-petticoat; + hoop- 
sleeve, a wide full sleeve, as though expanded by 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its mouth and roll along like a hoop, spec. 
the harmless Abastor etyihrogranttnus of U.S. ; 
hoop-tree, a semi-tropical low tree, Melia ^emper- 
virens (Miller 1884); + hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock ; hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Rivina (Craig 1S47) ; also Colubrina 
asiaiica (Miller 1884) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Calliandra latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

2864 Chambers* Encycl. VI. 727 Another American species, 
Celtis crassifotia, often called Hackberry or Hagberry, and 
*Hoqp Ash. 2545 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde (1564) 34 b, 
Chorion or the “hoope cal. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 511 A quantity of “hoop-iron and rivets. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Hoop-iron, .. a child’s toy for 
trundling a hoop. <2x6^ Davenant Play-House i. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers. .“hoop-men, And so many 
tom-tumblers. 2481-90 Hoivard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 192 
[The] netier. .had sent home .. ij. “hopenettes, prise viij. d. 
1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 22 Hoop-nets baited with frogs are 
let down into the water. 1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon 
(18x3) 247 Used for hop-poles, “hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal. ^ 2545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 39 It 
is compassed with this wrapper, as with a broode “hoope- 
ryng. 2620 Massinger Picture 11. ii, Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring. And a spark of diamond 
In it? 2798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) I. xv. 99 
She saw herself with.. a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings on 
her finger. 2885 *5“/. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/2 The long- 
bladed “hoop-shave, with the double handle. 2688 Loud, 
Gas. No. 23x8/4 A Man of about 30 years old . . by Trade a 
“Hoopshaver, or Lathrender, 2772 G. White Obs. Insects 
m Selbome (xZ-jg) 348 It strips off the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. 2864-5 Wood Homes 
without H. viii. (1868) x8o One of the wood-boring bees.. 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
1118/2 The modem “hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united by tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 2892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 735 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached, a 1623 Overbury Char., Lawyer Wks. (1856) 
85 Next tearme he walkes his “hoopsleeve gowne to the 
hall. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn.,Detent-Wheel, or *Hoop- 
Wheel ya a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wherein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 2756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 Horse-wood, or 
“Hoop-wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 2770 G. Washington Writ, (1889) 11. 302, 

I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree . , 1 also 
marked.. an ash and hoop-wood. 

Hoop, sb,- Also 4 houp, 6 howp. [f. Hoop v.'^ 
Cf, Hoop ini,. Whoop sb. and int., F. houp int.] 

L A cry or call of ‘ hoop ’ ; a whoop. 

2340-70 AUx. 4 Dind. 267 Whan hei burden [hjis houp, 
hastillche aftur A lud to a litil boot lepus in haste. 2673 S. 
Parker Reproof Rehears, Transp. 26 (R.) You have run 
them all down with hoops and hola’s. 2792 ‘ G. Gambado’ 
Ann. Horsem. xvii. (i8<^) 135 His shouts. .much resembled 
the war-ho<^s of the Indians. 2B79 R. H. Elliot Writ, 
on Foreheads II. 6 The hoop-hoop-hoop of the large black- 
bodied, grey-bearded monkey. 

2 . The sonorous inspiration characteristic of 
hooping-cough. (Quot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

[2538 Bale 7 'hre Lawes 195 For noyaunce of the howp. 
For casement of your toth.] 2812 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v. 
P^/ussis, The cough is attended xvifh a peculiar sound, 
''■hich has been called a hoop. 2871 Napheys Prev. « 5 ' Cure 
Dis. II. i. 370 The longj jerking cough, interspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing in of the air, known as the *hoop', 
IS known to every mother. 

Hoop, Forms; 5 huppe, 6 hupe, houupe, 
6-7houp0, hoope, 7 oopOjWhoope, 7-Shoup, 7- 
hoop. [a, F. huppe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr. hupe, upe * a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap ; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird ; also, the Whoope or dunghill 
Cocke’;— pop. L. upupa, ioxvpupa Hoopoe.] 

+ 1 . The Hoopoe. “ (Formerly identified or con- 
fused with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Obs. 

^ 2482 Caxton Myrr. 11. xvi. 102 The hupi>e or lapwjmche 
IS a byrd Crested, whitdie is moche in marej'S & fylthes. 
2580 Hollybano I'reas. Fr. Tong, Hupe, a bird called 


a Houpe. 2599 Minsheu Sf. Diet., Abubilh, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some thinke it to be the Lapwing. x6ot Holland 

Pliny l.zZj The HoupeorVpupa.. is a nasty and filthy bird 

..but a goodly faire crest or comb it hath. 1607 Barlij. 
Breake (1877) 32 Rookes, Pies, and Oopes. x666 j. Davies 
Hist. Caribby Isis 92 That Bird which the Laiines call 
Upupa, the English a Whoope. a 2682 Sir T. Brovne 
Tracts (1684) 106 When Tereus was turned into an (//k/j, 
or Hoopebird. 2708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 495 Soionioa 
and the Queen of Sheba ,. had a bird called Hudhud(that 
is, the ‘ houp ’) who xvas the messenger of their amours. 

2 . A local name for the Bullfinch. 

[It is not certain that this is the same word : cf. the names 
Alp*, Olph, Nope (=an oPe).) 

2798 F. Leighton MS. Let. to^ J. Boucher ix May 
(Snropsh. Words), A Bullfinch— near Bath it is called a 
Hoop : in Norfolk an Olph. 2845 P. Parlefs Ann. VI. 35 
(The bullfinch) in some places . . is called the Thickbill, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooping note, 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The bullfinch is in G[loucestershIrel 
a ‘hoop’. 

Hoop, [f. Hoopj/^.^j 

1 . trans. To bind or fasten round with a hoop or 
hoops ; to confine with hoops. 

c 2^0 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoopyn, or setlyn hoopj*3 on 
a vesselle. 2531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 10 Euerj- here 
brewer may kepe . . coupers, to hoope and amende hU 
barre!le.s. 1602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1856 1. 65 
And twere not boopt with steele, my brest wold break. 1674 
tr. Mariiniere* s Voy. N. Countries 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop’d about with Iron.. in which we were let down into 
the Mine, 2693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times by Monty sh 
Tho your Tomb be hoop’d with Lead. 2809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. vi. iii. (1849) 3*7 *^he music of a cooper hooping 
a flour-barrel. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxx. 19s The 
smith was hooping a cart-wheel. 

2 . iransf. and fig. To surround or confine aswkh 
a lioop ; to encircle, embrace ; to bind together or 
unite, as the staves of a tub. 

a 2541 Wyatt Of vteane Estate 77 in TottelPs Misc.{h\i.) 
87 Although thy head were boopt with golde. 2611 Siiaks. 
JVint. T. IV. iv. 450 If euer henceforth, thou, .hope his body 
more, with thy embraces. 2690 Leybourn Curs. Math, 457 
An Island is a part of the Earth .. hoopt as it were with 
a watery Girdle. 1822 T. Jefferson Auiobiog. Writ. 1S92 1. 
107 During the war of Independence, while the pressure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. 


Soop, v.‘^ Also 4 howpe, hope, 4-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. hotips-r (in 12th c. f- 

houp, imitative of the cry: see Hoop r^." !Cf. 
OE. hwipan to threaten, OHG., Goth, hwipon to 
boast, from which some derive the Hr. vb. W'HOor 
(q.v.) is a later spelling, after who : cf. w/w/f.] 

1 . inlr. To utter a hoop ; to whoop. 

136. Lancl. P. pi. a. vii. ISO Pers.. hoped [B. .'i' >7< 
houped : V. r. howpede] aftur hunger ho hot herde nun nite 
furste, c 2386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 580 Ther-with-m Ihey 
.shriked and they howped. <2x553 Rcpltr*}.V‘^- 

(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should noo^. 
x6o2 Holland Pliny I. ai Ecchoes, answering one 
..when a man doth holla or houpe among 
Etheredce Los'C in I'vh i. ii, You.. hoop’d and boliow* 
like madmen, and roar’d out in the streets, xwx 
Griffith tr. Vtaud's Shipwreck 226, I intreaied 
hoop and halloo, .in hopes she might be able to hear. x545 
Mrs. S. C. Hall WhUeboy iv. 30 [He was) hooping ana 
jumping like a half maniac. , 

+ b. Hoop and hide : the game hide-and-seek. 

2720-22 Swift 7 <z//(rr 27 jan.f 6 You played at Hoope an 
Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 

+ 2 . To shout with astonishment. Ohs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 108 Working so gros^cly. . I na 
admiration did not hoope at them. 2600 — t’i ’ *!*v.*f 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderful! wonderfull, anu ) 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. , 

3 . To make the sonorous inspiration charactensuc 
of hooping-cough. 

2822-34 Goodes Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 452 
knew a lady who never hooped in the disease, but ms 
of doing so always fainted. 

+ 4 . trans. To greet with a ‘ hoop'. Ohs. , 
2782 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (xqZZ) 122 Having met ^ 
hooped her, she [the hare) Ixas redoubled back. .and P' 
off into some hedge. 

b. Hoop out : to drive out with derisive cnes. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 84 By th’ voyce of Slaucs to 
Hoop’d out of Rome. 

Hoop, [Cf. Hoop Z/.2] 

2709 Steele Taller No. 2 f 2 Hey ! Hoop 1 d ^ h J 
damn’d obstrep’rous Spouse ! 2792 Hohoop [see noi • 

+ Hoo-page. Obs. [f. Hoof sb.^] 

2622 Coscst.., Droid de Liage,hoo^zgt\ of ® their 

some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessell of wine wnic 
\’assalls haue, or sell. , ,, en.y 

Hoop(e, obs. ff. Hope ; var. Hoppe, boll ot nax- 

Hooped (hz7pt% a. [f. Hoop sb.'^ + 

1 . Having a hoop or hoops ; made \yith a n 

xSS* Huloet, Houped, 2630 mDeser, ' 

(17581 66 No Fisherman .. shall .. use o*" pia* 

hooped Net. 2716 Lend. Gas. No. 5464A One 
mond Ring, with 19 Brilliants. *if. ihe 

(1801) I. lit There arc three desenptions of whw s 
straked.the hooped, and the patent rim. 28W Koct 
4 Prices I. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden goblets, 
b. Hooped petticoat ^ Hoop-rCTficoAT i- 
27x2 sped. No. 292 r II, I wear the -xtcndfd 

2881 Besant Ik Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. 203 Skirts exte 
like a woman's hooped petticoat. 

2 . Wearing a hoop (sense 6). . 

2832-30 Lo. Cockdurn Mem.X.ti Thev )md W) pfiiy 

as hooped beauties in the minuets. 2864 

Tel. 10 June, Are the stalls of the opera big caougn to 

their hooped occup.anls? 
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Hooper 1 (h«-p3i). [f. Hoop t).i + -ERi.] A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc. ; 
a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

ISSJ Huloet, Howpcr, victor. 1554 T. Maetih Priests 
Marr. LI ij b, Euerye . , tinker, tailour, hooper. 1765 J. 
Brown Chr. Jrnl. (1814) 53 Here stands the hooper: just 
now he set up the staves of his vessel. i86r W. H. Russell 
in Times 12 July, A few of the Creole population, .engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers. 

Hoo’per 2. [f. Hoop j 

1 . One who hoops or cries ‘hoop*: only in 
hoopers hidcj an old name of hide-and-seek ; cf. 
Hoop v.^ i b. 

17x9 D'Urfey Pills I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hdopers-hide. 

2 . The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygnns mttsictis^ {ferns') : so called from its cry. 

1556 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) sb/i A hooper or wilde swanne, 
onocroialus. x686 Plot Staffordsh, 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, but of a dusky yellow. 1750 
R. PococKE Trav. (1888) 95 A sort of swan, .call’d a hooper. 
x8sx J. CoLQUHOUN Moor ^ Loch (1880) I. 77 Four hoopers 
were discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. koop-rmg sh^ 13b). 

Hooping (h;7*pig), vbL sb.^ [f. Hoop 

1 . The action of the verb Hoopi ; the putting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fg. 

1463 Mann. ^ Honsek. Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Garn for hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and barells. 1589 Hay any IVork Bb, Your Cooper, .is 
..a deceitful workeman.and if you commit the hoopingofyour 
bishopricks vnto him, they wil leake. 1664 Butler Hud. 
n. ii. 590 Kettle-drums, whose sullen dub Sounds like the 
hooping of a tub. 1803 Naval Chron, X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. 

2 . concr. Hoop-iron. 

1823 ScoRESBY Whale Fishery 36 A coarse piece of iron- 
hoopmg, the substitute for a razor. x83t j. Holland 
Manuf. Metal I. 145 Pieces of the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths. 

fb. Something that girds like a hoop. Ohs. rare. 

1583 STANYHURSTy®«m H. (Arb.) 50 His midil embracing 
with wig wag circuled hooping. 

3 . Trundling a hoop, nonce-nse. 

1844 P, Parley's Ann. V. 68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops.. and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares, .we^used to take a range round greens, commons. 

Hooping, j ^.2 [f, H00PZ/.2 + .1N0I.] The 
action of Hoop ; crying * hoop 
*SS7 F. Seager Sch. Vertne 257 in Babees Bk. 341 Hoop- 
ynge and halowynee as in huntynge the foxe, 1600 Holland 
Lwy vn, x. 95^ Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. x8xi Hooper Med. Diet. s.v. Per. 
tussis, A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 
Hooping, ///. a.i [f. Hoop«/,i + -iko2.] That 
secures with or as with a hoop. 

*794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 'II. Gloss., Hooping 
Piece, a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the carriage. Hooping Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, ppl. a.2 [f. Hoop v‘^ -f -ing2.] 

That hoops or whoops, f Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping -crane, Gms americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk’s-bill Turtle. 

*^77. Plot Ox/ordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Hoopoe, or 
Hooping-bird. 171* W. Rogers Voy. 276 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 1731 RIortimer in 
Phil, Trans. XXXVII. 177 Grus Americana alba, The 
Hooping Crane. 1837 M.^ Donovan Dont. Econ. II. 137 
The brown crane and hooping crane arc both edible species. 

Hoo*ping-COUgll. A contagious disease chiefly 
affectingchildren, and characterized by short, violent, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the chin- 
cough. Also Whooping-cough. 

1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mrs. Delany in Li/e * Corr. 475 
The Duchess of Portland’s receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough. 1802 Med. yrnl. VIII. 426 Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 2877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 179 Hooping-Cough is 
generally regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (h? 7 p«). Also 7 hoopo, 7-8 hoo- 
poop, 7- hoopoo. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Hoop with partial assimilation to b. 

upupa, formed on the cry {up up) of the bird : cf. 
the form hoopoop.l A bird of the family 
pidse, esp.the typical Upupa epops, a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called Hoop (j^. 3 ). 

x668 Charleton Onomasticon Zoicon 92 Upupa, . . verna- 
cule an Hoopoop. 167^ Ray Diet. Trilingue 27 This bird [the 
lapwing] by a great mistake hath been generally taken to be 
the upupa of the Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
tobethe^<?<7/i>. 1677 [see HooPlNC///.<r.*]. x683 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 254/2 A Upupa. .is in our counlrj’ speech called 
a Whoophoo, or Whopee, or Hoopoe, and Howpe. 1750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 222 Quirus, is a juggling Stone, 
found in the Nest of the Hoopwop. 2789 G. \Ih\xt. Selbome 
ii. 32 The most unusual birds I ever obser\'ed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes. 2852 W. Smith Smaller Class. 
Diet. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 
.. Tereus a hoopoo. 2895 Daily Neivs s Oct. 6/2, I saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road . . I could see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, w’ith its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew Into the tree 
he continued his cr)’ of ‘ uup, uup 


Hoo:p-|)e*tticoat. 

1 . A petticoat or skirt stiffened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See Hoop 6.) 

2712 Addison Sped. No. 127 p 5 There are Men of Super- 
stitjous Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
a kind of Prodigj'. zn$Lt>rtd. Gaz. No, 6392/6 John Lee, 
. .Hoop- Petticoat-Maker. 2770 Gray in Corr. with N. 
Nicholls (1843) 212 With what grace .. can she conduct her 
hoop petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand escalier? 2837 L. Hunt Men, 
Women /}■ B. (2876) 310 We perceive a rustling of hoop- 
petticoats. 

2 . A name for plants of the genus Corbularia, 
sometimes reckoned as a sob-genus of Narcissus \ 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

2847 in Craig. 2866 Treas. Bot., Corbularia, a genus of 
amaryllids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. . . C. Bulbo- 
codinm, the common Hoop-petticoat. 2889 J. Habberton 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 367/1 The daflbdil, the ‘pheasant- 
eye*, and the ' hoop-petticoat * are all narcissuses. 

Hence Hoo:p-pe*tticoated a., wearing a hoop- 
petticoat ; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above). 

2837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1851) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 2893 Daily News 
28 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils. 

Hoo*p-stick. 

1 . A thin pliable stick of sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

1703 Moxon Mech.Exerc. 12 Your Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-.stick, or some such Wood. 2^04 cr. 1 . Le/evre's 
Mem. 75 How many blows I have received with Cudgels 
and Hoopsticks. 

2 . One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. 

2794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 16 The compass rails, 
called hoopsticks, five or six in number, are shaped to the 
intended form of the roof. Ibid. 31 The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or the timber-work for a square head to support the 
leather. 

3 . A stick for driving a toy hoop. 

2852 W. Jerdan Auiobiog. III. 174 A woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. 

Hoor, obs. and dial. f. Whore. Hoora, 
hooray, var. Hurrah. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoard, Horde. Hoore, obs. f. Hour, Whore ; 
var. Ore adv., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Hurl. 
Hoora, -e, hoos, -e, obs. ff. Hoarse. Hoose, 
obs. f. Hose ; Sc. f. House. 

Hoose, hooze (hwz), sb. local, [app. related 
to *hw 6 s- root of OE. kwisan to wheeze, or to 
root of Hoast cough.] A cough or wheeze : said 
of cattle. Cf. Hoast. 

2797 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle 15 The symptoms 
are a great difficulty In breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle. 2890 Vorksh. Weekly Post 15 Nov. 4/1 Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Heifers, and Sheep. 

Hoose, hooze, V. local. [Belongs to prec. sb.] 
intr. To cough or wheeze. Hence Hoo’sing vbl. sb. 

2846 yml. R. Agric, Soc. VII, 1. 204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cough, no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hooze, to wheeze 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hoost, obs. form of Hoast, Host. 

Hoosyl, obs. form of Housed. 

Hoot (h^^t), V. Forms : 3 huten, (4 hiiit), 4-5 
hout0(n, howte(n, hot(en, 6-7 howt, hout, 7- 
hoot, (7-9 whoot). [ME. hiiten is found CI200 ; 
perh, echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the ‘ loot * of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is u (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distsLnt Qti[\s,&s hoo / hool/ooec, etc.). Cf.Swedish 
hula ut ‘to take one up sharply’, MHG. hiuzen, 
hiizen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. huie to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. huer to hoot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoot int. But the phonolog)’ 
presents difficulties: beside huten, ME. had hoten, 
north, and Sc. huit, hute : perhaps a different word. 
ME. hiiten regularly gave later hout, howt, down 
to 17th c., when its place appears to have been 
taken by hoot, which might cither be the descendant 
of OE. hoten, or an alteration of hout under the 
influence of the natural sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling whoot was due to the influence of who, 
whom, whose.'] 

1 . intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a horn; now, esp., to 
utter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a 1225 (see Hooting rW. x^-l. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2387 
l>ei. .w’ent after he werw'olf. .botend out wih homes, c 2380 
Sir Ferumb. 3225 panne by-gunne hay to grede & houte. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. Howt>*n, or cry>*n, boo. Ibid., 
Howtjm, or cryen as shepmenn, . . CX450 Cov. 

Myst. (Shaks. boc.) 182 Upon my spere, A gerle I here, 

I dare welle swere Lett moderes howte. ^ 2602 Shaks. yul. 

C. I. ii. 245 And still as hee refus’d it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp'd their chopt hands. i6zo Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whootw for ioy. 2654 H. L’Estrance Chat. I 
(1655)19 Recusants, .frequentlypassed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service boating and ho-lo-ing. 2666 1 


Wood Lt/e (0. H. S.) II. 76 They houted and hum’d all 
the way from the Scooles to Xt. Ch. 27x2 Addison S/ect. 
No. 131 P 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot. 

b. To call out or shout opprobriously at (f on) 
or after any one. (With indirect fassivel) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15833 pai hmted on him viliker ban he 
had ben a hund. 2565 T. Stapleton Forir. Faith 118 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scorned in Englande 
now. xS9» Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her as a strumpet. 16x2 Shaks. Winters T. v. 
iii. 2x6 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 2624 Gee 
Foot outo/Snare v. 27 All who meet with their modern books, 
mayhoolatthem. 1742 Richardson 1-67, I cannot 
wear those good things without being whooted at. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. I. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2 . trails. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 
approval, contempt, or derision. 

c 1200 Ormin 2034 jiff mann wollde taelenn f^att, & huteim 
hire & putenn. Ibid. 4875 Whmrse icc amm bitwenenn 
menn Icc hutedd amm & putedd. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. ii. 
218 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse._ 2508 Dunbar Tua tnariii Wemen 465 Fy on hir ! 
..Hutit be the halok. 2622 B. Jonson Catiline iii. ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout ! 2728 
Young Love Fame ii. (2757) 90 Tho’ hiss’d and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. 2740 C. Pitt Vi^g^y jEneid xn. (R.), 
How will the Lalians hoot their hero's flight ! 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 232 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. 

b. To drive (a person) out, away, or in any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval. 

*393 Lancl. P. PI. C. in. 228 He was . . Ouer-al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 2624 Fletcher Rule a Wife i. i, 

I would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o* th’ Parish. 
2683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 20 [He] could never 
recover himself but was houted and hissed home again. 
2722 Steele No. 443 P 7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humour in hooting a young Fellowout of Countenance. 
1B43 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D'Arbtay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the boards. 1895 lo/’A Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work which they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3 . intr. Applied to the cry of some birds, spec. 
of the owl. 

a 2500 Cuckenv 4- Night. 185 Thou shalt be as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hotenasdol [theCuckoo]. 
2602 Shaks. yul. C. i. iii. 28 The Bird of Night did sU.. 
vpon the Market place, Howting, and shreeking. z6x8 
wither Motto, Nec Careo Wks. (1633) 531 No more. .Then 
doth the Moone [fear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at her light. 27^0 G. Hughes 
Barbaaoes 2^3 Even doves ., will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper, 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 
23X The owl [shall] hoot from the shattered tower, 
b. trans. To utter or express by hooting. 
a 2687 Cotton Fable (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He [an owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. 

4 . Applied to certain sounds mechanically pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or * hooter , u^d 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. To hoot her way (of a 
ship) : to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 
tinuous hooting. 

2883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock. . 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot her way for 
some distance down. 2896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 3 Through 
the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars. 

Hoot (hr/t), sb. Forms : 6 hute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, wboote), 7- hoot. [f. Hoot v.] 

1 . A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 


cry. 

2600 Holland Ax'vy xxiii. xix.487 Anniball made a hout at 
it [exclar/raret], and cried alowd : What ? shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long? a 1610 Healey Epictetus' Plan. 
(1636) 70 But for the whootes,and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 2859 T. G. Bonney in Mrs. 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot . .sim- 
pered rapidly away among the rocks at the hoot of our guides. 

2 . Spec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 
2622 T. J[ames yesuits' Down/ 53 Hee was hissed out the 

College with whouts and hobubs. 2660 Fisher 
Alarm Wks. (1670) 103 For all the then Hout, and the still 
stout standing 01 thy Rout of rude ones to the contrarj\ 
I .still say the same. 1893 Leland Mem. I. 138, I heard 
Certain mutterings and hoots among the students.^ 

3 . The cry or call of an owl, (Sometimes imitated 


; io-hooi, too-hoot, to-hoo.) 

79S Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad w. Wks. 1812 L 248 
>-boot of Owls, amid the dusky valcc 2852 Wood Bat. 
fst. (1874) 281 The voice of the Brown Owl js a loud 
motonous hoot. 28S3 Kingsley Water-Bab. iv. (i836j 
5 He ..listened to the Owl’s hoot. 

L Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Symium aluco. 
885 SwAiNSOM Prem. Names Birds 129 Tawny owl (.p’''* 
aluco). Hoot owl (Craven). 2893 Northumbld. O/oss. 
t The tawny owl (Symium aluco) is called brown owl, 
ot owl and Jenny hoolct. , , « 1...^ 

loot (hi/t), ini. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
)ut (haul), hut (liPt). [App. .a 
objection or repulsion, there being paia . ' , . ' 
many iangs. : e.g. Sir. hut begone used ■" 
e up sharply, Welsh hwt off ! away !, ’ 

bawl, Gael!,,// ut! inted- 

dike. Possibly connected la ongm ^'0 

patient and somewhat contemptuous «al 

a statement or notion: neatly synonjmous with 
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/w//, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic hoot toot {hottt iout^ hut tut'). 

2681 OwAY Soiildiers Fort. i. i, Hout ye Caterpillars, ye 
Locusts of the Nation, Foote Orator ii. Wks. 1799 

I. 216 Hut, hut, not spake, what should ail me? 2705 
Macseill Will ^ Jean 1, (‘Wha can this new comer bef’) 

‘ Hoot ! ’ quo' Tam, * there's drouth in thinking— Let’s in, 
Will, and syne we'll see’. 2815 Scott G:ty il/. xxiii, Hout 
tout, man ! I w’ould never be making a hum-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow, 2825-80 Jamieson, Hooty hout, kozuts, 
..equivalent to Eng.^'. Hoot-footy of the same meaning, 
but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief. 2879 Mrs. Walford Cousins x. 133 
‘Hut, Emily! who said you were a tyrant?’ 2883 hiRS. 
Oliphant Ladies Liudores II. 130 * Hoot, mem, we’ll just 
manage fine’. 2893 Norihujnhld. Gloss. y Hootl hoots! 
Jiowt! hout! hut! huts! an e.xpression of impatience. 
Sometimes hoot-tooiy or otherwise varied. 

So Hoots (houts, huts), int, [with advb. -J.] 

2824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Fucycl., Hozvts, huts .. as 
‘howts — nonsense’; ‘howts— ay'. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. 
Avihr. Wks. 1855 I. 040 Hoots ! You’re no serious in sayin 
you’re gaun to smoke already. 2832 W, Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems 59 One with feelings cried, ‘ Hoots, hoots, 
Let's roll him up in w'ool ’. 2872 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold v, 
Hoots, not so bad as that. 2893 [see above]. 

Hoot, -e, obs. fonns of Hot. 

Hootation, humorous for hooting : see -ation. 
Hooter (h77’t3i). [f. Hoot z;. + -eb L] One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots : esp. an owl. 

1674-2828 [see Gill-hooter]. 2856 F. E. Paget Owlet of 

Oivlst. 12 Though he [an owl] was esteemed a good hooter 
in his youth, their hootings beat his hollow. i^&^Chesh. 
Gloss.y Hooiery an owl. I^lod. A few hooters tried to disturb 
the meeting. 

b. A steam whistle or siren ; esp. one at large 
works, sounded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 
work. 

2878 C. J. H. Fletcher in Oxford Citron. 19 Oct., The 
conditions under which these ‘hooters’ or ‘buzzers' are 
used in our northern manufacturing towns. 2882 Daily 
Nesvs 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with brake, regulator and ‘ hooter ' within easy reach. 
2894 IVesim. Gaz. 30 Junes/2 The accompaniment of inde- 
scribable din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 2897 Blackmore Dartel Iv. 485 
The Osset tongue.. sounds like. .a hooter at the junction. 
Hooting (.h;7‘tig), vbl. sb. [f. Hoot v, + -ing k] 
The action of the verb Hoot in various senses, 
a. Shouting, ‘calling out, clamour ; spec, calling 
out in execration or derision. 

a 2225 yuliana 52 Ne make bu me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. Ibid., Ant heo leac him efter hire cndelong 
I e chewing chepmenne huting \MS* B. be cheplng chapmen 
to hutingj. a 2330 Syr Degarre 577 Than was ther long 
houting and cri. 2480 Canton Chron. Eng, cc.xliv. (1482) 
298 The frensshmen made . . moche reuel with houting and 
showtyng. 2s83STANYHURST..^«m n. <Arb.)68, Istoutly,. 
raysed an howting. 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. iv. ii. 61 (2623) The 
people fall a hooting, a 2622 Beau.m. & Fl. Pkilaster 11. iv, 
Your whoolings and your clamours .. Can no more vex my 
soul, than this base carriage. 2756 Foote Eng, fr, Paris 

I. Wks. 1799 I. 102 The hideous hootings of that canaille. 
2844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixvl, 447 They were obliged 
to retire amidst the jeers and hootings of the multitude. 

b. The cry or call of an owl. 

2837 W. Irving Caj>t. Bonneville III, 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones. 2856 [see 
Hooter]. 

Hooting (h;7 tiq), ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO-.] 
That hoots ; spec, of certain species of owls. 

2697 Dryuen Firg. Past. vm. 75 [Let] hooting Owls con-' 
tend with Swans in Skill. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. iii. ii, Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
boys. 2819 Crabce T. of Hall xiv. 398 The night-wolf 
answer’d to the whooting owl. 2822 Clare VUl. Minstr. 

II . 71 Cracking whips, and shepherd's hooting cries. 

Hoouel, obs. f. Hovel. Hoouer, obs. f. 
Hoveb. Hoouge, obs. f. Huge. Hoove ; see 
Hoof, Hoove, Hovf.. Hooze : see Hoose, 
Hoove (h;7v). [f. OE, hSf-^ ablaut-stem of 
Heave v, ; perh. representing hlE. hove, for hovcn 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 
much green fodder. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas.. .This is termed hoove. 2^6 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. 
Agric. (ed. 4I II. 241 If there is hoove, this will combine 
with the extricated gas, and prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop (hpp), Also 5-6 hoope, hopp, 5-7 
hoppe, 6 hope. [In 15th c. boppe, a. MDu. hoppi, 
Du. bop = late OHG. bopfo (MHG. bopfe, Ger. 
bop/en) ; med.L./;H/<i (for *buppd ) ; ulterior origin 
obscure.] 

1. (Usually in //.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant tsce 2) , used for giving a hitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. 345/2 Hoppe, sede for beyre . . hum- 
tnulus. secundum extraneos. 2500-1600 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 62 When I was a brewer lonce With hoopcs I 
made my ale stronge. 2502, 154* [see UeerjA* i], 2545 
Nottw^nam Rec. III. 224 Du.os libras boppes pro \d. 2627 
Moryson Itin. ni. 147 The English Bcere is famous in 
Ncihcrl.-ind..madeof Barley and Hops; for England ycetds 
plenty of Hops- 1654 Trapf Comm. Job xxxix. 12 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks, Hop'., and Jlcresie, 
came first into Lngl.ind in one and the s-tme ship, 2722 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4S4S/1 An Act for laying. a Duty upon Hops. 


x88i Whitehead Hops 61 l^e hop.s are picked into bins, 
long, light, wo^en frames, with sacking bottoms. 

2. A climbiDg perennial dioecious plant {Ilumultis 
Z.upuiuSi'i^.O, UrticaceXi s,\xhorditr. Cannabtnex)^ 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine ; the male plant bears pentamerous flowers 
which grow in drooping panicles ; the female bears 
green cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base. The plant is 
a native of Europe, and is much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belgium, England, and the 
United States : see 1 . 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
south of England from Flanders between 1520 and 2524. 

1538 Turner Libellus B ij k Lupus salictarius, boppes. 
1552 — Herbal n, 42 b, I can Iwd no mention of hoppes in 
any olde aulor, sauing only in Pliny. 1572 Mascall Plaut. 
d" Graff, (1592) 82 To choose your Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in the Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 2647 Sanderson Sersn, II. 297 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 1754 Home Hist. Eng.y fas. /, 
App. (R.), The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign. 2872 Ous^SLEtem.BoL n. 232 The Hop 
. . is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem. 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulina and 
Bryonia dioka ; in Australia to species of Dodonvea 
and Daviesia, Bog Itopy a local name’for Buck- 
bean {Menyanthes irifoliata), 

2866 Treas. Bot. 727/2 M\cdicagd\ htpulina . . generally 
known by farmers as the Hop Trefoil, or Hop. 2876 Ibid. 
Suppl., Hop, Native, the seed-vessels of Dodonaa which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in the 
manufacture of beer-^ 1879 Britten & Holland Plani-n., 
Hop, Bog . . In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 

3 . Phr. /is thick as hops (Preferring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the crowded catkins of 
flowers) ; also as fast as hops, as mad as hops 
(? with play on Hop sb,^). 

2590 ASH^ PasquiPs Apol. 1. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke as hoppes. 2630 J. Tavlor (Water 
P.) IVks. (N.), At the bake-houses, as thicke as hops The 
tailing women. . thy fourefold praises knead. 1677 Needham 
itud Packet Adv. 54 *Tis to be answer’d too as fast as Hops 
now. 2700 T. FresnysAiuusem, Ser.i^Com. 210 

Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
xSJSa HarpePs Mag, Oct. 695/2 Such a grin I It made me 
mad as hops. 

4. Comb. a. General Combs., as hop^bnd, ~cone^ 
•dealer., -drier, -duty, frame, -groiving, -harrow, 
-harvest, -plantation, frop, -setter, -top, 

2822 *Hop-dealer [see hopporter in bj. 2875 Knight 
Did. Mech.y *Hop-dryer, a chamber in which hops are 
artificially dried.. Also called oast ox hop-kiln. 2B92 Daily 
Nezvs 12 Sept. 3/6 Hop-dryers cam about 72. per day. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Hop-duty, a tax 01 about two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops. 2807 Vancouver Devon 

(1823) 206 The valley in which are these “hop-plantations, 
is formed by sharp hills rising vepr abruptly from the plain 
below. ^1664 Evelyn Sylva xvii. § 6 The Timber [of the 
poplar] is incomparable .. for Vine, and “Hop-props, and 
divers vlminious works. 

b. Special Combs. : bop-back [Back a 

vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
the hops from the liquor in the manufacture of 
beer ; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
unfermented liquor flavoured with hops ; f hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop ; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodo?irea ; 
hop - clover .= hop-trefoil ; hop -tcushion hopA. 
pillow ; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower ; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds iJrV/. Trade 1858); hop-flea, a very 
small beetle {Phyllotrefa or Haltka concinna), de- 
structive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis {Fhorodon humuli), destructive lo the hop- 
plant ; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
froth-fly {Aphrophora interrupta or Amhlycephalus 
inierruptus), destructive to the hop-plant ; hop- 
grower, one who grows hops as a crop ; hop- 
hill (see Hill sb. 3 b); hop hornbeam (see 
Hobnceam) ; hop-jack = hop-back ; hop-kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops ; an oast ; hop marjoram, 
mediok, species of Mabjoram, Medick ; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphcerotheca, 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see Nidget) ; 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 185S); hop-oil, an acrid oil obtained from 
hops ; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to 
produce sleep ; hop-plant, =* sense 2 ; also ap- 
plied to species of Origanum ; hop-planter = 
hop-grotver; hop-pocket (see Pocket); hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops ; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a horsc- 
hoc used in hop cultivation; hop-tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles ; hop- 
treo, a North American shrub or smali tree {Ptelea 
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irifoUatd), N.O. Ruiacece, with bitter fruit which 
has been used as a substitute for hops ; hop-trefoil 
a name for yellow clover {Trifolium procumkm^ 
from the resemblance of its withered flower-heads 
to the cones of the hop ; also applied to the 
hop medick, Medicago lupulina ; hop-vine, the 
trailing, stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant; hop-yeast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Also Hop-doo, 'garden, etc. 

2604 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton’s Wks. (Bullen) YIII.si 
Apparelled . , in a wicked suit of coarse “hop-bags. 2733 p. 
Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Lupulus, Two or three 
times in a Day the Binn must be emptied into a Hqp-ba'^ 
made of coarse Linen Cloth. 2705 Wakes Colne (Essex} 
Overseers Acc. (MS.), Paid for “hop baginge for Clarke and 
Woodward. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 58 Light wooden 
frames called binges^ . . are clothed with hop-bagging, into 
which the hops are picked off the poles. 1733 Act 6 Geo.ll, 
c. 37 § 6 If any Person maliciously cut any “Hop-binds 
growing on Poles in any Plantation of Hops lelc.]. 2813 
Examiner 3 May 279/2 The “hop bine said to come up 
very strong, 2846 Sir J. Tylden in J. Baxter Lihr. Fract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 33 Using the old hop-bines in the hop. 
garden, instead of burning or otherwise wasting them. 2894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations affording excellent 
malt liquor substitutes are the “hop bitters and hop stout 
2649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (2652) 279 It may do best 
if all of the “hop-bowl or husk be but cut and shattered 
as aforesayd. 2883 F. M. Bailey Queensland Flora Si 
(Morris) The capsules of many Dodonaeas are used for hops 
and thus the shrubs are known as “hop-bushes. 2679 Lend. 
Gas. No. 2383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or “Hopclover 
Seed from their husk. 2742 CompL Fam. Piece lit 421 
Hop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav’d Grass, are both finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-grass. 1685 in Canterh. 
May^, Licences (ed, Cowper) Ser. iv, 397 Robert Rye of 
Barham, “hop dresser. May 22, xMo Chamber^ Encyd, 
*Hopffea.. dots much mischief in hop-plantations in spring. 
2834 Penny Cycl, II. 156/2 We may refer to the *hop-fiy. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 404 On the 
23th of May, 184s, the hop-fly made its appearance in my 
grounds. 1868 Chambers* Encycl, Suppl., *Hop Froth- 
jAy^ox *Hop Frog-Jly . .somtxxmts appears in great numbers 
in hop-grounds, and does considerable mischief. 2880 Timtt 
20 Sept. 9/4 Our “hop-growers have continued to hold their 
own. Ibid., It would be cause for general regret. .were 
English “hop-growing to languish and die out. 2707-12 J. 
Mortimer AwtA 245 Dissolved dung., to enrich vour 
“Hop-hills. 2848 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc. IX, 549 It will le 
wrong to attempt to grow any other crop beiweert the 
rows of hop-hills. 2875 l/re's Did. Arts I. 517 A shallow 
vessel or cooler, over which is placed the “hop-jack orsicse 
for straining out the spent-hops. 2784 Lett, to lUneria^ 
Marianne 11.75 By the way, he stopped to cheapen two 
hundred of hop-poles, and to in.spect bis new *hop;kiln. 
2S07 Vancouver Agric. Devon (2823) 205 The hop-ktin u 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying hops, iwj 
Encycl, Brit. XVI. 294/1 The .. is_ a para- 

sitic disease of the hop. 2828 Todd, *Hofoasiy in Kent, 
akilnfordry’inghops. <11887 Jefferies Field ^ He^trr.o 
(1889) 106 I’he shapely cone of the hop-oast rises at the end., 
1889 Watts* Diet. Chem. s.v,, At the base of the membrano« 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow powder culed 
lupulin..When distilled with steam it yields “hop oil, wmea 
con.sists of a terpene Cio Hic, and various compounds con- 
taining oxygen. 2834 Southey Doctor I. 9^ Lettuces cow- 
slip-wme, poppy-syrup, .. “hop-pillows, spiders-web pills. 
2884 Mary Wilkins in HarpePs Mag. Oct. pzji Ihere 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case. 2827 J. a?®'-' 
Trav. Aruer. 43 On the sides of the hills I noti«d abund- 
ance of the “hop plant. 2B66 Treas. Bot. 822/2 These la'i 
[Origanum Didamnus, and O, sipyleuui] are popular^ 
c.Tlled Hop plants, and are often seen in cottage window- 
2663-4 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Johes Dwd, 
civitatis Cant., “hopplanter. 2848 yml. R . Agric.Soc. l, • 
538, 1 would advise every young hop-planter never A* ^ 
a plough in liis hop-ground, x^sz Examiner sOeX. 630/2. 
“hop-porter . . made oath, that . . he hired himself. .10 bu. 
G. S., a hop-dealer. 2805 R. W, Dickson Praet. 

(1807) I. 44 * Hop-shinty this implement is constructed vi 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common 
barrow. 2848 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. IX. 555 H is not ncctf- 
sary for the “hop-tiers to wait until there are three * 
every pole long enough lo lie. 2877 Bartlett Dul. ' 

(ed. 4), *Hop-trcey . . the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows - 
clusters. 2890 Chambers' Eneycl.y Hop-tree . . also ^ 
Shrubby Tiefoil, is planied’as an ornamental pianL 2 55 
Loudon's Encycl. Plants 648 “Hop-trefoil.. is cultiva 
along with the perennial clover. 2866 Treas. Bot. ly ' 
The Procumbent or Hop Trefoil of the botanist .. must 
be confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmy, * 
is the Medicago lupulina. 2707-22 J. MoRTiMruyf y,];’ 
Have the poles without forks, otherwise it 
some to part the “hop vines and the poles. 

Mag. Aug. 440/1 The cultivation of the hop vine. * 
Mary Wilkins Ibid. Oct. 790/2 She made “hop yeast. 
Hop(hfp),jA2 [f. HoPZ'.l] ^ . 

1 . An act, or the action, of hopjnng ; a sno 

spring or leap, esp. on one foot. . 

2508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 29 For mirth of . 

skippis and wyth hoppis. 2600 Surflet t 

I*, h 523 [He] IS lead by the hops and skips 1 

windings of his brainc. 2622 Cotcr., the lump , 

or log of a coach, etc, in a rugged, or uneven, 

Beckford Italy I. 225 All of a hop with toads and J • 
Longm. Mag. \l. 455, I thought I’d take the 
the hop. ^ 

1 ). A leap or Step in dancing. c * 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 He P?ue D.^uncersg 
stipends for selling their hopps. 2812 W. ^,1 

P. IV. xiv, And scour with majesty of hop the Rt/su • 

2. slang or colloq. A dance ; a dancing-p ; 
esp. of an informal or unceremonious kind. 

2732 Read's Weekly yml. 9 Jan,. Near an 
of both sexes.. danang to the musick of .^y In 

it was called a three-penny hop. 2744-5 ^ ^nrysinicd 
Life ^ Cerr. (1861) 11 . 335 Our little hop .. " 3 $ 
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for Wednesday. 1771 Smollett //ww/Tn C/. 5 June, The 
vulgar . . now thrust themselves into all assemblies from a 
ridotto at St. James to a hop at Rotherhitbe, 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the gentcelest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Lady Granville Lett, (1894) II. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known that there was a majority 
against us, x88o Scribnet^s Mag. XX. 917/2 A party of 
youths and. .maidens. .dressed for a hop. 

3 . Hop, step) and jump (also hopj skip, and 
jump", hop, step, and leap, etc.), a. as The 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most ground with this sequence of 
movements. Also transf. and fig. 

a 17x9 Addi.son (J.), When my wings are on, I can go 
above a hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump. X785 Burn.s 
Holy Fair iii, The third cam up, hap— step— an’ lowp, As 
jight as ony lambie. 18x0 Scott Let. to Soitiliey 20 ilay 
xa Lockhart, I omitted no ojjportunity. .of converting my 
dog-trot into a hop-step-and-jump. x8i6 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett. 2 Apr., Your kind father .. instantly ran downstairs, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump. X819 Blackrv. Mag. V. 613/1 
A match at hop-step-and-jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott. x8s8 Mayhew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (i860) 265 It 
seems literally but a hop, skip, and a jump, from one. .shelf 
of crags to the other. 

b. attrih. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 
acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 

1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to R. A^s vi. Wks. 1812 
1. 62 A hop and step and jump mode of inditing. i8c8 Scott 
Antobiog. in Lockhart (1837) I. i. 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book. x8^ Mrs. Palliser Brittany 248 The dancers , . 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. xSgs-d 
Calend. Univ, Nebraska 233 It is not designed to give a hop- 
skip-and-jump star lecture course. 

c. as vb. intr. To make this movement ; to pro- 
ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also fig. 

18x5 Sheridan Lei. to Mrs. Sheridan 27 Apr., Mind 
I don’t hop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
people do. 1891 Mrs. Walford Mtsckie/ Monica III. ar 
We pay the porter, .and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (hpp), Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hppt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 hoppe, 6- Sc. hap. 
[OE. hoppian, corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa, Da. 
hoppe \ also MHG., mod.G. hopfen, early mod. FI, 

^ hoppen (Kilian) OTeut. *hopp$jan, co-radicate 
with *Jmppjan^ (see Hip z'.i), also with High 
Ger. dial, hoppen (\^*hopp6nx—*hubb$n) and OE. 
hoppeian to jump about. The OTeut. stem hupfi^ 
prob. represented a pre-Teut. kupn- from root kup^ : 
cf. OSlav. kiipeli to hop, leap,] 

1 . intr. To spring a short way upon the ground 
or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of such movements : said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a general 
synonym of leap ; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (perh. by association with b), 

c xooo ^LFRic Hof/f. 1 . 202 Da blissode min cild on minum 
innoSe, and hoppode onjean his Drihten. CX230 Hali 
Meid. 17 And te deoueles hoppen. X387 Trevisa 
(Rolls) VlL 28s panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. xviil. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the folke.^ £‘1440 York Myst, xxxi. 164 
O |.,niy harte hoppis for jole. X535 Coverdale i Kings 
xviii, 26 They [Baal’s priests] hopped aboule the altare, as 
their vse was to do. — Ps. Ixvii[iJ. 16 Why hoppe ye so, ye 
greate hilles? 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 43 If any drop Of 
lining bloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1597 Montgomerie 
Cherrie 4- Slac 17, 1 saw the hurcheon and the hair .. Wer 
happing lo and fro. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
181 The_ fawne. .that plaid skipping and hopping round 
about him. X7S8 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 261 hir. 
Shenstone .. goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviates from the beaten paths. X758 in Doran ^Matin' 
Manners (1876) II. i. 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
evening. 1824 Scott Redgannllet Let. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his buff-coat like hallstanes from a hearth. 

b. Spec. Of animals : To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet' at once, as opposed to walking 
or running : said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. Hoppjm as fleys, or froschys, 

or other lyke, salio. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 401 Hop 
as light as bird from brier. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other birds. <1x813 A. Wilson Discons. IVren Wks. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lanely aye I'll hap, 'Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes, a 1845 Hood Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo! £1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 403 The 
bird. .flew upon the table. .hopping from dish to dish. 1871 
R. ^\A.\s Catullus iii. o The sparrow .. Hopping round her, 
about her, hence or hither. 

c. Of a person : To spring or leap on one' foot, 
or move onwards by a succession of such leaps. 

X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. <5- Com. 57 
They [women] Hop* always upright with one Foot upon the 
Ground. x7xx Steele Sped. No. 6^2 A hlan .. hopping 
instead of walking. 1872 Hu.xley Phys. vii. 165 The thigh- 
bone of the leg. .is bent up towards the body and not used, 
in the action of hopping. 

2 . To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

£1386 Chaucer Reeve's Pro), ■i‘2 We hoppen ay, whil that 
the world %vol pype. £1440 246/1, Hoppyn, 

or skyppyn ... salio. 1500-20 Dundar Poems Hit. 25 He 
hoppct lyk a pillie wantoun. 1546 J- Hevwood Frov. (1867) 
71 Where all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe theefe. 1791 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Magpie <5- Robin Wks. 1812 If. 47S 
And hops like mc^ern Beaus in Country-danccs. 1806 


Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. ^rnls. (1807) X. 266 She . . 
snapped the small bone of her right leg in hopping a reel 
with Lord Sligo. 1825 Brockett, Hop, to dance. 

3 . To limp. 

X700 Dryden Hiad 1. 769 The limping Smith , . hopping 
here and there (himself a jest). 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 23s Atvay he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O’Brian Captiv. ^ Escape 46, 1 insisted upon their leaving 
me in the rear, to hop on and struggle for myself.. I .. 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 

• 4 . trans.- To hop about (a place), b. To hop 
or jump over. 

1791 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Rights 0/ Kings )Vks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails . . To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. Mod. 1 could hop that easily. 

6. To cause to hop. 

x86o Ld. Dvhdouklh Auiobiog. Seaman I.xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the cliff, one end being made fast to the masthead. 
By the application of the capstan and tackles the guns were 
thus hopped on board. 

6. Phrases, a. Jlop the twig (slang) ; to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly; (also simply hop, 
hop off) to die. 

1797 hlARY Robinson IVahingkam II, 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. Ibid. IV. 280 
[He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth. 1828 Craven Dial., Hop, to die. Ibid., Hop, ‘ to 
hop the twig*, to run away in debt. 1870 Miss Bridgmam 
R. Lynne II. xiv. 289 If old Campbell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless : see Headless i b. Hop step 
(skiff) and jump : see Hop sb.^ 3 c. 

7 . Comb, hop-about, (<r) the action of hopping 
about, a dance ; (/>) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some game with a ball ; hop-creas© 
= Hop-scotch ; hop-frog « Leap-frog ; f bop- 
legged a., lame in the leg (cf. 3) ; f hop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also Hop-o*-mt-thumb. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 275 The 
pots danced for joy the old *hop about commonly called 
Sellengar's Round. iQzo Sporting Mag. (N. S.) VI, 95 She 
made,. four and twenty hop-a-bouts — apple dumpHngs~out 
ofone pound of flour. 1811 /Z/Vf.XXXVI!1. 223 A particular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rer/. 1. 354 Flying kites, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and *hop-crease. <11825 Forby Yoc. E. Anglia, 
HoP'Crease, the game among boys more commonly called 
hop-scotch .. A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 Gordon & 
Trenchard Indep. Whig'iito. 32 P 13 He bows.. and ducks 
his Head, as if he %vas playing at* Hop Frog. 17x4 Savage 
Art Prudence 257 •Hop-Iegg’d, Hump-back’d .. never did 
any thing that was either Goi^ or Honest. 1824 Galt 
Rothelan II. iii. i. 8 The slouched and the slovenly., 
wrangled at skittles and toss-my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
the *hop-my-fool tables. 

Hop (hpp). [f. Hop fi.i] 

1 . trans. To impregnate or flavour with hops. 
(Chiefly used in passive.) 

*57 * J* Jones Bathes Buckstone xoa. Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not ouerhopped. 1^87 Harrison England 11. 
vi. (1877) I. x6o The drinke. .being well hopped it lasteth 
longer. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
whose beere was better hopped then maulted. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversai. 165, I never taste Malt Liquor ; hut they 
say, 'tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 163 
Malt liquors which have been highly hopped will at length ; 
lose all bitterness, and become powerfully acid. 

2 . intr. Of the hop-plant : To produce hops. 

1848 R. Agric, Soc. IX. 11. 554 They climb the poles 

fast, .but do not, .hop so well. Ibid. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorts. 

3. To gather or pick hops: see Hopping vbl. sbl-^ 
Hop, obV form of Hap v.^, Hope. 

Hop- in Hop’Monday, -tide, erron. form of 
Hock-** cf. Hob-. 

1528 Chnrchw, Acc. St. Dunstaiis, Canterb., Item the 
furst yere of Hopmunday of strajmgers and the paryssbyns 
vijr. i\jd. 1558 ibid.. Money gatbryd att Hopptyae last past. 

Ho'p-doff. [f. Hop sb.^ + Dog.] 

1 . A tool Sr drawing hop-poles out of the ground. 

1796 J. Boys Agtic. Kent (1813) 56 A hop-dog, lo wrench 

up the poles, costs ss. 1880 C. Mason 40 Shires 397 
The cutter with his ‘bop-dog’ (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts the vine near the roots. 

2 . A green caterpillar which infests the hop-bine. 

1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

Hope (h^'»p), Forms: i hopa, 2- hope; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, *SV:. hape, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(©, 6 hoape. Sc. hoip, houpe, 

6- Sc. houp, howp (haup). [Late OE. hopa, 
earlier iS-hopa, wk. masc., corresp. to OLG. tbhopa, 
MLG. and MDu. (m. and f.) hope, Du. hoop \ not 
in OHG. ; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. hopp. Da. haab 
(from LG.). This word, \vith its cogn.ate vb. (OE. 
hopian, MDu. etc. hopeii), is recorded first in OE., 
and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian.] 

1. Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 
bined with expectation. 

£X200 Trin. Colt- Horn. 193 HabbeSrihlc bileue to brunie 
and hope to helme. <zzz25 Ancr. R, 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal beon ower strencSe. 1382 Wvclif Rom. iv. iS 
The which Abraham a^ens hope bileuede in lo hope. 143s 
Misvn Fire 0/ Love ix. y. 78 Hoype my sawle chaslisis. 
XS04 Atkynson tr. De iMttationerv.-vn. 2^ Humble hoope, 

£ 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art thow no' wantoun, 
haill, and in gud howp. 1579 Tomson Serm. Tint. 

225/2 \Vhcn the Churche was in bondage, and vtlerly out of 


hope. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slat 464 Luik quh.iir 
to iicht before thou loup, And slip na certenly for Houp. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope is that plea- 
sure in the mind, which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is apt to delight him. 2732 Pope Ess. Man i. 95 Hope 
•springs eternal in the human breast. X78i Cowper Hape 167 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and^ defies the blast. 1838 Thirlw’all Greece xliii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended between 
hope and fear. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, I .. call To 
what I feel is Lord of all. And faintly trust the larger hope. 
x868 Bain Ment. 4* Mor. Sc. iii. xil. § 5 This is the emotion 
of Hope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const, of (that which is hoped for), or with 
clause introduced by that, or {archl) with infin. 

c xooo i^LFRic Horn. I. 56S Ne bepasce Ezechias eow mid 
leasum hopan, God eow’.. ahredde. X297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 456 Vor hope j^at j>er bej? mo. a 1300 Cursor M. 
28355 °f forgiuenes. 1375 Barbour 11. 89, 

I haiff gret hop he sail be king, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Vinceniius 216 Men .. sal hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
£X386 Chaucer Prol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, V 68 b, Beyng in good 
hope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.fior M. hi. i. 4, I haue hope to Hue, and am 
prepar’d to die. 1653 Milton Hirelings (i6s9> *0 In hope 
..that preaching.. would prove gainful. X781 Gibbon 
«$■ F. II. 133 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. X842 Tenny- 
son Th^ Yoyage And still we follow’d.. In hope to gain 
upon her flight. 

c. In plural ; often in singular sense, esp. in 
phr. itt hopes. Const, as in b. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 523 We will borrow of 
them to pay your hopes, by this long introduction sus- 
pended. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of better times. 
x66o-x Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 44 God be praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery’. 1702 J. Logan in 
Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem, IX. 04 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day oefore he departed. X702 
Addison Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 III. 12S, I 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own nation. 
X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 662 Great hopes were en- 
tertained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned ; but these hopes were disappointed. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 620 His hopes to see his o\vn..Not 
yet had perish’d. 

d. Personified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
Graces, (i Cor. xiii. 13.) 

1382 Wyclif 1 Cor, xiii. X3 Now forsotbe dwellen felth, 
hope, and charite, thes thre. 1782 Han, More David v. 53 
Fair Hope, with smiling face but ling’rinr foot. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph 
ceased a while, And Hope, tby sister, ceased with thee to 
smile. x8., Chr. Wordsw, Hymn 'Gracious Spirit* v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand in hand agree. 
2 . Feeling of trust or confidence. Obs, exc. as 
biblical archaism, with mixture of sense i. 

£xooo <Elfric Horn. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum maij 
beon micel truwa and hopa to 9am menniscum Code Criste. 
£2200 Yices ^ Yirtues 33 Ne haue 3u hope to polde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wyclif Ps, cxlv[i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. a i^oo-sf> Alexander So sadly in soueraynete 
he set neuire his hope. 1500-20 Dunbar Poans Ixvi. 97 
The formest hoip jit that I haue .. Is in ^our Grace. XS48 
Hall C/iw/., //£«. k'//49b,To the whiche saiynges..ihe 
freer perceaved hope to be geven. 2576 Fle.minc Panopl. 
Epist, 99 Our private friendship, .. upon hope and affiance 
wnereof, I presume to be your petitioner. 2707 Freind 
Peterborovjs Cond, Sp. 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
2867 G. Macdonald Disciple xxv. Though the sky be dim, 
I\Iy hope is in the sky. 

•i* 3 . Expectation (without implication of desire, 
or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 713 penne arjed Abraham .. For 
hope of pe harde hate pat hj’jt hatz cure lorde. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 293 Gret hope had he, Pat his modir 
in pe se Was drownyt. c 2440 Capcrave Li/c St. Kath. 11. 
419 To hem J>at be in dwere And eke in hope for to be 
hange and drawe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 


4 . transf. Ground of hope ; promise. 

£2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholns 579 Oyl rycht clere..for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 25^ Coverdale Prov. xxvi. 
12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {1614) 850 He which at one blow can kill a Cap- 
live, is of the greatest hopes, 2633 Ford Broken Ht.v. n‘. 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abtliment 
to steer a kingdom. 2676 tr. Guillatiere’s I'oy. Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 2847 Tenstson Princess 167 
Hills that look’d across a land of hope. 

b. A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

a 222$ yuliana 65 pu art hope of heale ; pu art rihtwises 
weole. a 2300 Cursor M. 23029 Leuedi. .pat es nu mi hop^ 
2382 Wyclif 2 Tim. I i Jhesu Crist ourc hope. 2520 
Tindale Col. I 27 Christ in you, the hope of glory. 2702 
Pore Dryope 9 Her tender mother’s only hope and pndt 
2876 E* Mellor Priesih: viii. 39° 
are the despair of the priests, the children arc their n 

c. An object of hope ; that which is * 

138. Wvclif Prev. xiiL 12 Hop. lint ( 

eth the soule. — Kom, viii. 24 i^t blesseii 

hope. 1326 Tisdale jTiV. 11. 13 I^tins ft J 
hope, and glonous apperenge of mni back to me. 

SHAK.s..S-FS«.c.xliii, If thou catch 

1632 J. HAVIVARDtr. ”8.rS,«A.EV 

frustrated of his first hope, pme V l 

Alastcr 32 Staking his verj' hfe on some dark Hope. 

^ See also Foelob.v hope. :„«nirueatal 

5. Cemb. =hiefl};^?bject.ve and 

25S0 SlDS^ a'i'a Bafta, n. 11. t. Ark sfa l^eu 
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Pr.Atkan. L to Baffled wth blast of hope-consuming shame. 
xBaa Lamb Elia Ser. x. Decay Beggars^ The cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the payenger. 1892 Jusserand French 
Amhass. 160 The hope*forbidding testimony of Pytheas. 

Sope Forms: 1 hop, 4 hopp*, 6 

hoppe, Sc, hoip, 8 Sc, houp, 3- hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e. g. fenhop^ 
mdrkop ; see sense 1). It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. h6p * a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb’ (Vigf.).] 

1. A piece of enclosed land, e. g, in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

a 1000 in Kemble Ccd. Dipi. VI. 243 Mmdwscsan hop and 
wassan imed o 3 Sone ^eos die. c 1200 Alerton Coll. Rec, 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopara raarisci in \'illa de Westille* 
berie, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum mearum versus 
orientalem quae vocantur landhope, extendentem versus 
austnim a hopo Leuenoth. 1323-4 Ihid. No. 1260 (Essex), 
Unam hopam marisci continentem duas acras cum perti- 
nentiis sicut fossaiis undique includitur. 1468 IVillof Hey- 
mard (Somerset Ho.), Mesuagtum vocat. le Bakhous cum 
quadam domo vocat. le stable & vno hope & vna Wallla, 
1500 \Vill of N, Brown (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 
& walles. 1607 Norden .ywrr'. Dial, 205, I have planted 
an Oder hope (for so they call it in Essex, and in some 
places an Ozier bed) in a surrounded ground, fit before for 
no vse, for the too much moisture and ouerfiowing of it. 

2. A small enclosed valley, esp. ‘ a smaller ‘open- 
ing branching out from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges ; the upland part of a 
mountain valley * ; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 
of Scotl. and north-east of England, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in Hopekirk^ 
Ifopetounj Hope-head^ Dryhope^ Gretnhopei Rams^ 
hope, RidUes Hope, etc. 

1378 Dnrh. Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eorum 
succidat bent infra le hopp' sine licencia. la 1400 Rforte 
ylr/A. 2503 Thorowe hopes and hymlande hillj's and ojjer. 
rt 1400-50 Alexander 5390 So J>ai come till a caue Be- 
tv.'ene tvva hiltis in a hope, and herberd all ni^t. 1542 
He^vminsier Cnrtul, tSurt.) Introd. 18 Such as inhabj'te in 
one of those hoopes, valyes, or graynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecr>*e, or exclamacon of suche as dwell in an other 
hoopc or valley upon the other syde of the said mountayne. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. u. 163 Ouer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra. a 1697 Aubrey Hat. Hist, 
Surrey (1710) IV, 164 A long Hofie (i.e. according to Virgil, 
Deductus Vallis) in the most pleasant and deli^tful Soli- 
tude. 1805 Fors\th Beauties Scotl. II. 151 The hills are 
every where intersected by small streams called burns. 
The» flowing in a deep bed. form glens or hollou’s, pro- 
vincially called hopes. 1893 Hortkutnold. Gloss., Hope, . . the 
inbh ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett ffen of Moss* 
ka^ ixt 67 Wide green holms and deep blind ‘hopes’ or 
hoTlo^^*s among the mountiuns. 

3. An inlet, small bay, haven. 

C142S Wyntouk VI. XX. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 

gretys Hope bely>’e Off prop>Te nede than till arr>'ve. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 673 Tha tuke land richt far vp into 
Forth, Into ane place . . Sanct Margaretts-holp is eallit at 
this da. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinslud III. 1379/2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberic hope. 1756 Rolt Diet, Trade, Hope, a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xil, A little hamlet 
which straggled along the side of a creek formed by the 
discharge of a small brook into the sen. . It was called Wolfs 
Hope (xV. Wolf's Haven). 1887 Kent, Gloss., Hope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (hoop), Forms; see Hope [OE. 
hopian, hlE. hopien, hopen, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu., Du. hopen (DLG, *hop$n. Not kno\>'n in 
OHG. ; in MHG. hoffen is rare, and chiefly MG,, 
not the regular word for ‘ to hope ’ ; like the cor- 
resp. sb. the vb. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence to have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandinavia.] 

1. intr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired ; to look (mentally) with expectation. 
Const, '^io, Rafter, (obs.), ; also with 

indirect passive. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 87 We to Hnum hiderc>Tne hopodan & 
hyhtan. e 1205 Lav. 17936 Ah ne hope J>u to rasde of heom 
J»at liggeS dede. c *290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 291/07 Nc hopie ich 
noujt l>crc-fore. c 1400 Cato's Mcr, 203 in Cursor M. App. 
IV. 1672 Quen kou art attc disese, hope ofter belter esc. 
XSS3 Edes Treat. Hewe IrH. (Arb.) 39 This nauigation ., 
was not brought to the ende hoped for. 1595 T, Bedinc- 
FELO tr. Mackiavellts Florentine Hist. 140 The Earle., 
shut himsclfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide, esioo 
My Ladyis Pulcriiud 26 in Montgomerie’s Poems (1887) 
279 Houping aganU all houp. 1659 B. Harris ParhaCs 
Iron Age 29, 1 can hope for no support in the equity of 
my cause. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tesn^'Scn In Mem. cxii, Hope could 
never hope too much. In watching thee from hour to hour. 
Mod, I hoped for better things from him. 

d*b. WIth/(?,y^r: To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire) : =4. Ohs, rare. 

X303 R. BRU.SNE//<z«///..S>'«^»<?6963Heyn h«fcuer bj-.And 
to he debe he hopede weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Ep. Dcd. A vij, Neither can I hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2. ittlr. To trust, have confidence. Const, t to, 
+ on (obs.), sn (obs. cxc. as biblical archaism ; now 
only a strong case of sense i). 


c88S K. ^Elfred Boetk, xlii, Hit nys no unnyt Sset wc 
hopien to Code, c xooo .^lfsic Horn, 1 . 256 Ne hi ne hopian 
on heora ucsewissum wclan. e 1200 Moral Ode 31 in Tritu 
Coll. Horn. 222 Ne hopie wif to hire were ne were to his 
wiue. a x^zs Pfvse Psalter li[i]. 7 He hoped in l)e multi- 
tude of his riches, 2548 Hale Citron., Hen, VI 176 The 
lordes lyenge at Caleys, hoping in their frendes within the 
realrae. a 2605 Montgomerie Mtsc, Poems !i. 43 Bot I houp 
in the goddes Hemene. 2621 Bible Ps, cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. , 2855 Cath. 
WiNKWORTH Hymn, Leave God to order all thy \vaj's, And 
hope in Him whate’er betide. 

3. trans. To expect wth desire, or to desire with 
expectation; to lookforward to (something desired), 

a. with simple object (^—hope for, sense i). Now 
chiefly poetic, 

c xooo iELFRic Horn, I. 250 We beo 5 hffibbende 3 e we 
ar hopedon. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 183 bu al Jjet 
ic hopie. a 1340 HAMPOLE/’’x<i//^rxx\'i. 6 And hope pe victory' 
ihoro his help. C2374 Chaucer Boetk. 1. pr. iv. xo By 
whlche lettres I am accused to han hooped the fredom of 
Roome. 1567 Gude 4* Godlle B. (S- T. S.) 124, I grant, 
I half done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. *^3 B. 
JoNSON Sejanus v. x. ^Vks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes? 1676 Aurengz. xv. 

i, Strange cozenage 1 none would live past j’ears again ; Yet 
all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. i, 350 With looks that asked yet dared not 
hope relief. 1837 Dickcks Pickw. xx, 'The conviction that 
he had nothing to hope from hts friend's fears. 1872 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xxiL 28, I have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar’s permission, but hope bis pardon for assuming it. 

b. with obj. clause. (In mod. colloq. use often 
in Aveakened sense, expressing little more than a 
desire that the event may happen, or (with clause 
in pres, or past) that the fact may turn out to be 
as staled.) 

exoso ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 325 Ic 
hopije cherubin se maera mt wesan wylle. a 1225 

Ancr. R. 430 Ich hopie l>et hit schal been swu8e biheue. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 1097, I hope to heuene king mi help 
schal nou3t fayle. CX449 Pecock Rep>r. 11. xiii. 223 It is to 
hope that . . thei schulen no longer so erre. 1590 Shaks. 
Com, Err. ill. i. 54 You’ll let vs in I hope? 1660 Boyle 
Nezv Exp. PItys. Meek. Pref. 4, 1 have in another treatise . . 
given a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 123 Thirty bad Bits, and Two good 
ones, .but I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gilpin Sertn. III.xxxriM. (R.), He hoped you would 
consider the debt of little consequence. x86o Tyndall Glae. 
1. xi. 70 We hoped that no repetition of the process would 
occur. 1865 W. G. PALGRAVE.4r/T^/ffI.ii4 He enters with 
a ‘ hope I don’t intrude* ait. 

c. with infinitive. 

1297 R, Glouc {2724) 220 He . . hopede to ^v>’nne Rome, 
w.anne he come eft a^e. c 1305 fudas /scar. 34 in E. E. P, 
(1862) Z08 Glad heo was and hopede of him to habbe an 
heire. c 1400 Destr.Troy 8006 )>ai. . hopit in haste . . the mater 
to here. 2574 Churchyard Wolsey xlvi, in Mtrr, Mag. 
(1825) II. 495, I hoapt to come before the king. 2659 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey. .hoped to 
come to be Pope by the recommendation of the Emperour, 
2738 Swift /V/. Conversat. 278 VTien may we hope to 
see you again in London? 1857 Buckle Civiliz, I. >’ii. 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. 

+ 4. To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; to suppose, think, suspect. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne C/cnw*. (Rolls) 4429 , 1 hope lulyus 
had drawen hit out. Ibid. 15842 Non hoped til hym no 
gyle, <2x340 Hampole Psalterlx. 1 comm., 1 hope had he 
beyne a rightwisraan he had noght sayd swa. c 13% 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 109 Our Manciple 1 hope he wil be 
deed. <i X400-S0 Alexander ^ hope hou wenes at we 
be like to Hre lethire Persyns. 25.. Tatmer Tannv. in 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 263 , 1 hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow, ^ 2572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvi. 113 Quhat 
man did hoip of Grange now doisappeir..He doi» Rebell 
and will not seme the King. 2632 Rowley JVom. never 
vexed ii. in Hazl. Dodsley All. 133, I hope thou’lt vex me 
. . 1 shall rail and curse thee, I hope. 

6 . trans. To bring by hoping, nonce^use. 

2720 Lett.fr. Land. yml. (1721) 60 Some hope them- 
selves. .into a Halter, but few into their Wishes. 

Hope, obs, form of Hoop. 

Hopeable (h^u’pab’l), a. rare, [f. Hopp v. -f 
-ABLE.] That may be hoped for. 
i6xx CoTCR-, Esperable, hopeable, fit to be hoped for. 

Ho|)ed (h^upt), ppl. a. [f. Hope v. -f- - edI.] 

1. Fjcpected with desire : see Hope v, 3 . 

*573 Tusser Hush, cvi. (1878) 196 This •w'as both God and 
man, of Jewp the hoped king. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Dec, 100 ^AU my hoped gaine U tumd to scathe. 1625 
Mcdell Wit 62 b. Shall .. all my hoped ioyes be defeated in 
a moment? 1685 H. More Illustr. 300 Which are the 
hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Now usually hoped fori see Hope v. i. 

*593 Ska^. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 61 Cold biting Winter 
marres our ho^ d*for Hay, 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. Ded. 
(x7i3> Aijb,^ This Book, which, through your Benignity, 
cannot go without its hop'd-for Effects. x86o Pusev Min, 
Proph. 485 Two-fifths only of the hoped-for pn^uce was 
yielded, 

+ 2. Viewed or contemplated wilh hope ; about 
which hopes are entertained. Obs, 

XJ581 Mulcaster Positions 242 His most honored 
pnnee, and his best hoped pupilL 

0. Possessed of or imbued wth hope. dial. 

2896 Barbie Ogilvy ii. (2807) 34 The Doctor Raj's 

this morning that he is better hopeci now, but at present we 
can say no iijore but only she is ali\*e. 

Hopefnl (h^a'p£iU),<2. (j^.) [f.HopEj^.i + -ful.] 

1 , bull of hope; feeling or entertaining hope; 
expectant of th.it which is desired. 


HOPELESSNESS. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iL 24 Childe.. Whose i-gly and 
vnnaturall Aspect May fright the hopefull Mother i ihe 
view. 2665 Sir T. Herbert 7 V<iu. (2677) 124 Hopeful cf 
some reward. 2822 Jeffrey Let. Ixxxix. in Cockbum Uft 
1 1, The.. happiest, hopefulest, creature that ever setfonun* 
at defiance. 2886 Ruskin Prxteriia I. vii. 200 A time of 
active and hopeful contentment for both the young people 
b. Expressive of hope. 

2607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Waru\ 8r The comfort of 2 
hopeful word bestowing. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. l iil, It 
is likely enough that ten thousand other young men.. made 
the same hopeful remark in the course of the same evenia\ 

2. Causing or inspiring hope ; giving promised 
success or future good, * promising ’ ; said of a 
person or thing on which one’s hope is set, or con- 
cerning which hope is entertained ; sometimes 
ironically, of a young person who is likely lo 
disappoint hopes. 

1568 Elizabeth Let. to Cecil in Strj’pe (i-oji 
I. li. 515 That she would allow honorary salaries to the acute 
and hopeful youth, for their maintenance in their studies 
there. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. i. ii. 15 Earth hath 
swallowed all my hopes but she, Shee’s the hopefull Lady 
of my earth. ^ idjjy in Wood's Life (O. H.S.) I. 301 mU, 
Money to maintain hopeful students at the University. 1732 
Swift Sacram, Test Wks. 1761 III. 294 ^Vhichof the two 
is in the hopefullest Condition to ruin the Church. 1763 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. Wks. (Globe) 611/1 Here comes 
his hopeful nephew; strange, goodnatured, foolish, open- 
hearted. 2865-^ H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr, II. 92 
Loans now seemed to afford a hopeful prospect of relief. 

b. as sb. {colloq.') A 'hopeful’ boy or girl; chiefly 
ironical. (Sometimes as a ^t/or>-proper name.) 

1720 Duchess Ormond Let. 18 Apr. in Swift's Hhs. 
(1814) XVI. 363 Else young Hopeful might have been in 
danger. x8xx Byron Hints fr. Hor. 256 O’er hoards 
diminish’d by young Hopeful’s debts. 2842 C. Whitehead 
Richard Savage (1845) IIL vi. 382 Some of the young 
hopefuls make their parents pay pretty smartly for their lo\c. 

Hopefully (hff«*pfuli), [f. prec, +-L t 2.] 
In a hopeful manner ; with a feeling of hope ; with 
ground for hope, promisingly. 

a 1630 WoTTON Life Dk. Buckh, in Reliq. (1672) 237 He 
left aU his female landred .. either matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls' sons and heirs. 
1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 1 . 172 The limits within which 
the human understanding can hopefully speculate. .Mel 
He set to work hopefully. 

Hopefulness (hff'vpfiilnes). [f. as prea-f 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being hopeful. 

1. The state of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 Wither Brit, Rememb. nx, 170, 1 scarcely held h 

worth my hopefulnesse. 2858 J. H, Newman HxtU 
IL II. ii. Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopefulness, m 
order to increase hers. 1886 Hall Caine Son of Hasarw, 
ix, Greta's eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness ^ 

2. The quality of inspiring hope ; promisingriess. 

1651 Fulleds Abel Rediv., Zanchws 390 Zanchius in hw 

youth shewing some testifications of hisnopefulnesse. xoJB 
Strype Life Sir T, Smith ii. (R.), While he was thus a 
student here . . notice was taken of his parts and hopefull- 
ness. Mod. 'The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, hopite (h^u-poU). Min, [Named 
1823, after Dr. T. C. Hope of Edinburgh: see 
-ITE.] A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
ciystals, never accurately analyzed. 

2824 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X. 107 Description of 
a New Mineral. 2834 T. Allan Min. 24 Sir David 
Brewster . . distinguished -It by the name of Hopeite. ^ 

Hopeless (h^u'pies), a. [f. Hors sh.^ + -less.j 

1. Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope; 
despairing. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 158 Hopelesse and 
doth Egean wend. 2612 — Cymb, iv. iv, 27 
haue the courtesxe your Cradle promis’d. 1659 ,t. 

On Ps, cii. 6, I am as destitute and hopeless of it as i 
most solitarj’ Pelican. 2823 Scoresby li'Iiale Ftshery^ 4 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless n'S • 
2884 Contemp, Rev. 5 lay 629 Is it surprising that *he gw 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to churenT 

2. Of or concerning which there is no nopCi 

despaired of, desperate. . ,, 

25^ Dr.\nt Horace, Sat. ii. iL (R.), He..keepes it • 
and w’arydye lo helpe in hopelesse tyde. 2583 
rEneis n. (Arb.) 50 Laocoon..al hoaples Hce sinucs. 75 
Johnson Rambler No, 87 P 2 A sign of hopeless 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no . 

tion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 185 He 
from maladies which seemed hopeless. 1867 Freeman 
Con^ I. v. 296 To reconcile the chronologj* is hopeless. 

f 3. Unhoped-for, unexpected. Obs. 

XS 90 Spenser F, Q. ih. v. 34 His watry cies . . He ^ 
lifie toward the azure skies, From whence descend a ) 
lesse remedies. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. lOoO 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a dcliucrance. , 2 1 

Hopelessly (h^‘‘*plesli),t7£/j'. [f. 

In a hopeless manner; ndthout or beyond nop<:t 
so that there is no hope ; desperately. . 

1626 Beaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady 1. i'El. Lo. 
your last hope past? K Hopelessly past 
Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. ili. 8 Hopclesly contininng » 
t.'ikes, they live and dye in their absurdities. *838 t 
Alice 262 You are hopelessly in love with o 

2873 Black /* r. Thule \\\\, Never was .. sea-song suot, 
hopelessly without spirit. ^4. 

Hopelessness (hou-plOsnis). [f. 

-NKSS.J Hopelesscondilion; want ofiiopCtOWP 

state of bcine despaired of, desperateness. 

1809 Han. More CtuMi II. lo (Jod.) Tliat 

■ L dciomNl fro® ''”1'? V 


superiority, which otliers might 
through hopelessness to reach. 185^ J. 
Sk. (1873) II. L i. 13 A message which 
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hopelessness of going to war with them. 1880 Ouida Moths 
11 . 287 The old heavy burden of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her'agatn. 

f Hopelost (hcu*p,ipst), a, and sh. Ohs, [f. 
Hope +Lo8T ///. aJ] a. adj. That has lost 
hope, despairing ; lost to hope, desperate, b. sh. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxii. 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As noiplostwicntis without all pacience. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed IJI. 1548/2 His two grace- 
lesse hopelost sonnes Shane and Alike Bourke. 1648 
Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 148 Like a Company of poore 
Hope-Iosts..Iook up to that place of Honour, where erst 
they sat. 

t Ho'pely, <z. Ohs, rare, [f. Hope 
O f the nature of hope ; fraught with hope. 

^ 1653 H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptisme 62 A noble 
instance of hopely probability by divine Providence. 

Soper (h^i'paj). [f. Hope v, + -erI.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Sam. xxii. 31 God .. a shelde is of alle the 
hopers [Vulg. sperantiuni] in hym. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such hopers and such loxjers . . are yet 
no lesse begiled then are the beggers that dreme they 6nde 
great heapes of gold, a 1684 Leighton Comm, i Pet. Wks. 
(1868) 196 Then shall these hopers be in eternal possession. 
1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 23 Nov., She is no hoper ; she 
sees nothing before us but despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Ward IP, G. Ward Oxf, Movem. 379 It would take a 
very enthusiastic hoper to look for success now. 

Hoper, obs. form of Hopper. 

Ho’p-ga^rden. [f. Hop sh.^'\ A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cultivation of hops. 

*573 R* Scot {tiiie) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the making and 
mayntenance hereof. X669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. (i68r) 
160 In the Winter, when little else can be done to the Hop- 
garden. X766 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 322 Orchards, 
cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
frequent villages. 

Ho’p-ground, [f. Hop = prec. ; also, 
ground suited to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex' sE.vcell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came from his house 
to the place near the Hop-ground. 17x5 Land. Gas. No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XV. III. 611 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 

Hop-harlot, var. Hap-harlot, Ohs. 

Hoping (hoo'piq), vhl, sh. [f. PIope v. + -ingI.] 
The action of th6 verb Hope ; hope ; f trust. 

A X300 27016 Again toh«r hoping l>at es in 

werldes welth. a 1^09-50 A texatider^s^S Je haue na hoping 
in hathill at on hije sittis. x8t8 Blackw, Mag. III. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Ho'ping, ppL a. [-ino 2.] That hopes j hope- 
ful. Hence Ho'ping'ly adv.^ hopcfally. 

x6o2 Warner Alb. Et^. x. Ivi. (1612) 247 Contrarie to it 
that all did hoplngly aflect. 1842 Manning Senn. (1848) 
1 . 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
NarpeAs Mag. AMg.‘^6T/2 Hoplngly yet gravely did he fide, 
into Versailles. 

Hopkinsian (hpphi'nzian), a. and sh. [f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1721-1803): see-iAN,] a. adJ. Belong- 
ing to or adhering to . the theological system of 
SamuelHopkins,amodification of Calvinism, b. sh. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hopki’nsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

X850 Whittier Pr. Wks. (i88g) II. 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held . . that guilt could not be hereditary. x6^ J. Gardner 
Faiths World II. 64/r Some Christians .. called from their 
leader Hopkinsians, though they prefer to be called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. ^ Ibid. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controveri.y 
is but little known in Britain. 1886 Encycl. Amer. III. 339 
The founder of* Hopkinsian divinity’. 

Hoplite (hp'plait). [ad, Gr. virXinjSj f. ottAov 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pi. oirAa 
arms : see -ite.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., A painting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Grote Greece i. xx. (18491 II. 143 'I^e 
hopUtes, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and well-dressed line. 1857 Birch 
Aytc. Pottery (1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence BopUtic (hf>pli'tik) <z., belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite; Hopli'tics (ttonce'-wd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

x8sx FraseAs Mag. XLIII. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplltic 
angler, as he may be called, returns generally from his ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. x886 Sidcwick 
Hist. Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of ‘ tactics ’ and ‘hop- 


Hoplo- (h^pl<?), before a vowel hopl-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. ottXov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of oirX.^ hoof, as in Ho-plarchy (-aiki), iwnee- 
ivd. [siitQV hierarchy] (seequot.). f Ho*ploclxrisin 
[see Chrism] (see quot. 1656) ; so i* Hoplochri’s- 
tical a. Hoploffnatlious (-/?*gna}»3s) a. [Gr. ^vaOos 
jaw], ‘having the jaw armed* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hoplology (-^J'lod^i) [see -logy], the science of 
weapons or armour. Hoploxnacliic (-mx'kik) a. 
[ad. Gr, f* 6 iT\op.a\os fighting in heavy 

arms (cf. Hoplite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 
qnot,_^.) ; so Hoplomacliist (-fmakist), one who 
fights in heavy armour, Hoplonemertean (-nr- 
moTtian), Hoplonemertine (-nfmautsin) Zool.y 
a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 


the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; sh. one of these 
worms. .Hoplopliorotts (-p’foras) a. [Gr. orrAo^dpor 
bearing arms], ‘ bearing armour ; protected ’ {Syd, 
Soc, Lex.), Hoploplenrld (-pl*u®Tid) Zooi. [Gr. 
irAeupa rib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hoplo- 
pleiiridce^ having the body provided with four rows 
of sub-triangular scutes. Hoplopodons (-p'pddos) 
a. Zool, [Gr. orrA^ hoof, irour, a-oS- foot], having 
the feet protected by hoofs. 

«x843 Southey Doctor VII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the latrarchy, the Nomarchy, and the *Hop- 
larchy (under which title both sciences, naval and militarj', 
were comprised),^ 1650 Charlcton Paradoxes Proleg. 
d IV b, Our disquisition of the ort, or Casualties [? Causali- 
ties] of *Hoplochrisme. Ibid, e, Objection to the dignity 
of *Hoplochristicall Remedies. 1656 Blount Glossogr.j 
Hopiockrism, an anointing ofArmes or weapons; as they 
do in the use of the wcapon-^ve. 1884 R. F. Burton Bk. 
of Sword I Uhe tmpenous interest of *Hoplology. 1832 
Fraser's Mag, V. 696 That most pugnacious, or, to use the 
old term, *hoplomachic of universities. 1793 Misc. in Ann. 
Eeg. 398 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of “Hop- 
lomacnists, who fought every day . . either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctrines in omni scibili. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.y Hopiopoduaf applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
(HopiopodtCi including those fmamroals] which have their 
feet protected by hooves : *hoplopodous. 

Hop-merchant, [f. Hop j^.i] 

1 , A merchant who deals in hops. 

1639 Canterb. Marriage Licences 12 Nov., Henry Sum’er- 
sole of the city of London, hopmarchant. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, iii. (1889) I. 156 He., made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 

2 . slang, [with play on Hop sh.^] A dancing- 
master; a dancer. 

a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 Motteux tv. xxxviii, Imitated by 

your Hop-Merchants .. in their .. Country Dances. 

Hopnyt, obs. pa, t. of Open v, 

Hopoland, obs. f. Hoopland, a garment. 
Hop-O ’-my- thumb (hp*pomi])n:m). Also 6 
hopthumb, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In i6th c., hop 
on my thombe^ from H0P2/.1 (in imperative mood), 
applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one*s thumb : cf. stick-in- 
the-mud^ pick-me-tip.] A dwarf, a pygmy: the 
name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Tom 
Thumb. 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 232/1 Hoppe upon my thombe, freiillon. 
XS46 T. Heywood Prav. {1867) 25 It is a small nop on my 
thombe. And Christ wot, It is wood at a woorde. X583 
Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat bop- 
thumb. 1594 Taming of Shrew Plaine friend hop of 

my thum, know you who we are? x68x Ovnkc Soldier's 
IV. i, You little Hopo‘-my-thumb, come hither, 1827 
Every-day Bk. II. 67 He wasanop-o*-my-thumb no 
higher than the window.locker. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes 
II, 255 This hop-o-my-thumb of a creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 

aiirib. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, (1812) 1 . 50 You pitiful 
hop o’ my thumb coxcomb. 28x9 Sporting mag. IV. 272, 

I cannot .. help laughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 
x88g Pall Mall G, 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Germany. 

+ Hoppe. Ohs. Also 5 hoop(p)e. [Cf. OE. 
hoppCj pi, hoppan^ ‘ ornament, ? small bell * (Sweet). 
(Senses i and 2 are perhaps distinct words.)] 

1 , The seed-vessel of flax. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesiv. in Wright Voc. 156 Le hoceaus 
{du lyn\ Gloss, hoppen \Camb, AIS. flaxbolles]. 2398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (1495) 663 Floures of 
flex ben . , blewe, and after comyth hoppys, and therin is 
the seed. And whan the hoppe beg^’nnyih to wexe, thenne 
the flex is drawe vp. CX440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Hoope 
[v.r. hooppe], sede of flax. 2552 Huloet, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, lincidulum. 

2 . The cornel tree, and its fruit, 

2499 Garlandia's Liber Equiv. Voc. (W, de W.), Coma, 
fmetus comi, hoppe : comus, gnidam arbor, hoppe Ire, 
ut gnidam dicuni. 

Hopped (hf’pt), a. [f. Hop or z^.2-f--ED.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with hops. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp, 11, (2682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 2830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. 1 . 203 Thirty-five bairels of hopj^d wort 2897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly hopped 
without any ' tail , and the fruit all being within sight. 

Hopper ^ (hf7*p3j). [f. Hop v.^ + -eri. OE. 
type *hoppere, implied in the feminine hoppestre. 

Sense 3 is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless derived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations.] 

1 . One who hops ; a leaper, dancer. 

c 237S Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 442 pat fore a hoppare 
can nym .sla. 2598 FLORio,.rtf//«Trf«<7,..a lumper, a hopper. 
*744-5 Mrs. Delaky in ^ Cerr. (1862) II. 335 The 
dancers are to be [etc.]. These arc the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tyrwhitt Notes on Chaucer's KnVs T,, I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, tvas called an hoppester. 1829 
Chron. in A nn. Reg. at/i A g^t hopper and runner. 

b. pi. ‘ A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg* (J.) : see Scotch-hoppers, Hopscotch. 

2 . An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 
insect or insect-lar\'a that hops. 

Applied more or less spec, to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltaiorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
tcrous insect as a froth-hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly; also dial, to a samlet; in New- 


foundland to a seal of the second year. Also as a second 
element, in cheese-hopper, grasshopper, sandhopper, etc. 

c 2250 Gen, ff Ex. 3og6 On wind cam fro westen, and ( 5 o 
opperes nam, And warpes oucr in-to 3 e se. 1797 Polwhele 
Hist. Devon I. 120 The Samlet of Mr. Pennant, called here 
tjie hopper. 2822-34 Good’s Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 278 
M[usca] putris, the Tarvm of which are known to the house- 
wfe by the name of hoppers, as those of all of them by the 
name of maggots. 2877 Mrs. Fleming Life Amoi 
192 The armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppers are 
not greatly diminished. 2897 Chamb. Jmi. XlV. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the ‘ hopper’ stage. 

3 . In a com or other grinding mill, a receiver 
like an inverted pyramid or cone, through which 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill ; so called because it had originally a hopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 
to the shaking-shoe, where that is present). 

c 2386 Chaucer Reeve's T iig Yet saugh I neuere. .How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. c 2430 Pilgr. LyfMan- 
hodex. Ixxiii. (1869)43 In the hoper of the mille..he was 
grounden broken and bru.sed. c 2585 Fairs Em i. ii. 175 in 
Simpson Sch. Skaks. II. 414 Now let me alone to pick the 
mill, to fill the hopper, to take the toll. 2786 Burns To 
Unco Guid i, The heapet happer's ebbing still, And still the 
clap plays clatter. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
158 The hopper. .is agitated by two iron pins on the axis. . 
that alternately raise the vessel containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 2858 Thoreau Maine W. 
(1894) 204 A hoy collecting the long edgings of boards as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a hopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill. 2876 T. Hardy 
Ethelbcrta II. xl. 151 Jfodem developments have shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. 

4 . Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

2763 W. Lewis Commere. Phil.-techn. 277 The space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. Ibid. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops. 2832 
Babbage Econ. Manuf, iiL (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire with small quantities of fuel at regular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. 2873 Span's Diet. Engirt. IIL 
2253 Receiving and weighing hoppers. Ibid. 2254 The 
sheet-iron funnel in which the grain is received before pas- 
sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hopper, i. a chute ^r feeding any material to a ma- 
chine. 2. The basin ofa water-closet. 3. A conical 

vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 2878 F, S. Williams 
Midi, Railw, 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and . . are drawn one 
by one across a printing machine. itZi Daily News July 
2/1 The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun.. Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly* replenished, and so 
incessant is the fire that in half a minute ^ shots were dis- 
charged. 

6. A basket ; esp. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dial, 
a 1300 E, E, Psalter Ixxx. 7 [Ixxxi. 6] His bend in hoper 
served ^i. 2362 Lakcl. P, PI. A. vii. 57 He heng an Hoper 
on his feac In stude of a Scrippe. e 2420 Pallad. on Husb. 

X. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn ; and throwe Ihy 
seede therynne. 2523 Fitzherb. / fwjA § 10. 2649 Blithe 
Eng. Ituprov, Impr. (2652) 279 Be sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. 2822 Clare 
Vill, Minstr, II. 206 What once were kernels from his 
hopper sown, Now browning wheal-ears. 

6. A barge in attendance on a dredging machine, 
which carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 
Also hopper-barge. 

2759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (2789) II. 588 A person in- 
vented a machine., called a Hopper. .to take ballast out of 
ships, .convey the same to the sea, and there drop it. 1887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/5 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheugh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 2894 Ibid, 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
the marine dredger and its attendant hoppers in the outer 
port of Port Said. 

7 . —hopper-car', see 10. 

2862 N. Y, Tribune 10 June (Bartletfl, Of the fifty-.seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again. 


8 . A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 

1838 T, L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. (1839) II, 329 
We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed ‘hoppers’ .. from 
the water sinking into them, as grain subsides in the hopper 
of a mill. 1847 D. A- Wells & S. H. Davis Sk. Williams 
Cell. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of which apparently con- 
verge to a point at the bottom. This place, from its peculbr 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9. Pianqforle. A piece attached at the back part 
of a' key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

\Zs,o Penny Cycl.'SyWl. 140/2 The action of the 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted 
lifter, a hammer, and a damper.. Longman and Biwenp •• 
brought out a patented invention having 
parts in the action, namely, the hopper and ' 

hammer. 1896 Hipkins Piarto/crtl 37 The key, hopper, 
spring and set-off. . 

10 . attrib. and Comb. a. apposilive, as (sense 6) 

hoptir-bargc, -punt. b. Of or bolongms lo o 
hopper, at (sense 3) hopper feod, forvt, head 
moulh ; (sense 9) hoppor bullon,Ir.’or, C- 

Shaped like or resembling the hopper of » “"h 
as Hopper casement, closet, k,p, fan, roof venitlaior. 
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d. paras>Tithetic, as (sense 5: cf. quot. 1787 s.v. 
HoppetI i) hopper-arsed, -hipped, -rtimped adjs. 

e. Special combs. : hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill ; 
hopper-boy, ‘ a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls* (Craig 1847 ); 
hopper-car, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom ; hopper- 
cock, a valve for water-closets, etc. (Knight Diet, 
Afech,); 'j* hopper-crow, ? a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing ; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (see quots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded seal in 
its second year. 

a X700 B. E. Did. Cant, Cre^v, *HopPer-arst, when the 
Breech sticks out. 1787 [see HoppetI i]. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 It performs all the operations of 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron '"hopper axis for grinding apples. 1895 IVestm. 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty *hopper barge, .for use at 
the Gibraltar new Dry Dock and Extension Works, had an 
adventurous voyage. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. 141/2 
Hopper spring.. Hopper lever. .'"Hopper button.. Sustain- 
ing spring, .fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 1862 
N. Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron "hopper-cars recovered in a condition 
to be restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly fnstr. 105 "Hopper 
casements, .should be inserted in almost all the windows, in 
order to secure due ventilation, a 1592 Greene yas, lYy 
V. if. To gather feathers like to a "hopper-crow', And Jose 
them in the height of all my pomp? 1744-50 W. Elus 
Jifod, Husbandm. III. i. 19 (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an '"hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels, 1887 Pall Mall G, 12 Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim’s next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
Jong cartridge, but having a very short action and a "hopper 
feed. 1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 51 When the 
tenants of the manor of Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord’s mill, some of them w’ere called *lwpper-freeSy being 
privileged. 1898 Edin, Rev, Ays. 440 The ‘ nopper-free’ 
tenants at Leeds .. had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there were never 
so many attending. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 55 With 
"hoppir hippis, and benches narrow. 1672 WvcHERLEy 
Lcnie in Wood n. i, She is bow-legg'd, "hopper-hipp'd. 1793 
Smeaton L. 198 The large square wooden Jiipe.. 

terminates.. in a "hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the 
burthen. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 59/2 Flushing Water 
Closet, with "Hopper Pan. 1867 Sm\’th SatloPs Word-bk., 
*HoPPer-puniy a flat-floored lighter for carrying soil or 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain 
the Jading, 1626 MiDDtETO.v Worn. Betvare Worn. 11. ii, 
Her body straight, not "hopper.rump’d. 1840 "Hopper 
spring [see hopper buiton\ i ^5 Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., 
Hopper Springy the wire spring that regulates the angle of 
the sticker or hopper, and accelerates its return under the 
notch or roller 

Hence Hoppered a, : cf. hopper-hipped (above). 
1704 D’Urfey Hell beyond Hell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper’d still about the chine. 

Htwper- (.Vpw)- U- Hop + -ebI.] 

1. One engaged in picking hops ; a hop-picker. 

17x9 in Cowper Canterb. Reg.y St. George (1891) 207 

Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons, 1751 Smollett Per. Pic, Ixxxvii, The 
venerable Society of weeders, podders, and hoppers, x&6o 
Dickens Uucomm. Trav. xi, JVIany of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2. A brewers vat in Avhich the infusion of hops 
is prepared to be added to the wort {(Cent, Dict^, 

3. attrib.y as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops ff HoP-pickers 45 The hopper- 
house IS generally a long low-pitched building. 1884 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 3/2 Great efforts have been made, .to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and ‘hopper-houses’ 
catch the eye at every turn of the road.- 
Hopper, erron. form of Hoopeb wild swan. 
fHoppestere. Ois. \O'^.h 0 ppystre,tlwppian 
to hop : see -steh. The mod. form would be 
hopster ; cf. Chaucer’s tappestere, now tapster.^ A 
female dancer, a dancereis. In the quot. from 
Chaucer app. used attrib. = ‘ dancing 
'Schippes hoppesteres' answers to naxn bellatrici (= 
‘warlike ships') in Boccaccio’s Teseide, which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as ballairici (=:danccrs, danc- 
ing, pi. fern.). Speght (followed by Bullokarand Cockeram) 
erroneously explained ‘ hoppesteres* as ‘pilots See Skeat, 
Chaucer y. 80. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. I. 484 He Sjes majran wite^an 
deatS ^Tcre Iy 5 ran_^hoppystran hire glides to mede for^caf. 
CX386 Chaucer Knl. s 7 '. 1159 Yet saugh I brent iheshippes 
lioppestercs \Canib. MS. hospesterys). 

Hoppet * (h/i-pet). Chiefly 7wrtlt. dial. Also 
7 - hobbot, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. HoppebI with 
dim. suffix. Cf. also Hobket.] 

1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 Skinner Eiynt. Angl.y Hoppet, vox agro Line, 
usitatissima significat autem Corbem seu C.alathum quo 
fructus circumfenmt. 1674 Rav N. C, Words ot A Heppet, 
a little Handb.Tsket. x^8 R. Holme /Irwowo' 392/1 
An Hoppet, or Hobbet . . is a Vessel of uood to carry com 
in by him that soweiK the same. 1787 Grose Prerv. Gloss.y 
Hoppety a iiiile ba.skct, chiefly for holding secd-com, worn 
by the hus^ndmen, in sowing, at their Lacks, whence a man 
y* ith protuheram hunocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and sliled hoppet-arsedj vnilgarly hopper- 
.arsed. 1828 Cr.zTr« D/a/., a little basket. 1847-78 

Halliwell, Hoppet,,.tht dish used by miners to measure 
their ore in. iWo 3 *. Line, Gloss.y Hoppety a small Jiand- 
basket with lids.* ‘ She has ta’cn a hoppet with her lunch.* 


2. A large bucket, used for lowering and raising 

men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 
excavation, • ■ • . 

1865 Ann. Reg, 3 The engineer was astonished to find 
that the hoppet containing the men stopped m the shaft, 
x888 Times 9 Apr. 6/s T’he hoppet is a large iron bucket 
fastened by three hooks and chains to the rope. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Sept. 3/1 The sTOrkmen are raised by means of 
a ‘hoppett’, which a steam engine lifts or lowers as re- 
quired. 18^7 Times 10 Mar, 13/6 One hoppit came up with 
debris showing slight dampness. 

3. A bee-hive ; also bee-hoppet. dial, 

Ho'ppet 2, local, [? dim. of Hope j^. 2 ] 

1. An enclosure ; a yard, paddock, or the like. 

170X Deed [relating to properties called] *a Barn and 

Hoppett 1864 Gd. Words 581/2 There is a hoppet big 
enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Crim. Chronol. York 
Castle 153 Crowther and Hoyle were interred in the hoppet 
at the back of the Castle. 

2. A gaol or prison. [May perh. belong to prec. 
word : cf. cage, coop similarly used.] 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.y Hoppet, the jail, ‘They 
were putten i‘ t’ hoppet *, imprisoned. 

Ho’ppet 3 , 7iorth, dial, [dim. from Hop z^.^] 
An inlant in arms. c 

1695 Kennett II. Gloss, s.v. Tremuia, A 
young child danced in the arms is by metaphor called a little 
hoppet. 1828 Craven Dial,y Hoppity an infant. 

Hop-picker. A -labourer employed to pick 
the ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
growing districts to do this work; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance for picking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Kop-picMng, the work of pick- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture by G. Smithy The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) II. 20 To the festivities of 
Harvest Home must be referred the following popular 
custom among the hop-pickers in Kent. 1875 Knight Did. 
Mech.yHop-picker, ..a machine for picking hops. 1B12 
Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Hop-picking completed. 

Hoppill : see Hopple v. 

Soppiness (hp*pines). [f. assumed adj. *hoppy, 
{. Hop sb.^ -r -ness.] Hopping manner or quality, 
x86o J. White Hist. France (ed. 2) 3 Animals [frogs].. the 
exact image of himself in hopplness of motion. 

Hopping (hp-pig), vbl, sb,^ [f. Hop zi.i -f -ing i.] 
L The action of the verb Hop, in v.irious senses. 

^ e 1290 i". Eng, Leg. \, yj^h^ At Hs bniydale w’as plei 
i-noujh: song and gret hoppingue. i34oHAMPOLE/’rtf//^r 
xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex, i. il. 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and dauncing. H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
181 The perpetualhoppingsof the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 

2. A dance ; a niral festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 

. <^* 33*5 ArUi, 4. Merl, 3545 Men made song and hop- 
inges, Ogain the come of this kinges. c 1570 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 102 The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 
32 To Horse-race, Fair, or Hoppin go, 1^3 Hardy in 
Proe. Berio. Nat, Club II. No. ii. 55 These feasts, or as 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint.^ 1889 A rc/iarol. 
rEliana XIII. 322 At Newbum..the hopping is held about 
the feast of St, Slargaret of Antioch. 

Hopping', vbl. sb.- [f. Hop sb.^ or v."^ + -ingI.] 

1 . The gathering of hops ; hop-picking. 

* 7*7 CanUri/. Parish Hcg.. St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Norlhborn, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
piiig]. 1751 Smollett Per. Pie, ixxxvii, The profession of 
hopping. x88o Times lo Sept, 9/4 The return of the hopping 
season. Ibid, 9/5 A labourer, with his wife and children, 
may make from ^6 to ^8 by ‘the hopping 

2. The flavouring of mail iiquor with hops. 

x8x6 J, Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 570 Of Boiling 
and Hopping, 1890 Daily News ia Oct. 2/3 English hops 
suitable for fine ale brewing or dry hopping must prove lo 
be in limited supply. x8w Times 6 JIar. 4/x When German 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping', ppl, <!.' [f. Hop z/,^ + -inqS.] 

1. That hops : see the verb. 

1785 l^RNS Winter Night iv. Ilk happing bird. 1790 
Burke .qr. Rev. la-j The little shrivelled, meagre, bopping, 
mough loud and troublesome Insects of the hour. *799 
Coleridge Lett, (1895) 280 A JittJe hopping, over-civil sort 
of thing. 

2. Comb. Hopping-dick, local name fora species 

of thnish {ATerula lettcogenys') common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song 
{Alaitnder's Treas. Nat. Hist, 325 ); hop- 

ping-john (Southerti l/.S.), a stew of bacon witli 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper; 
hopping-mad a, {plial. and U,Si)y violently angrj', 
so as to dance with rage, 

Olmstsd Slax’c States 506 The erealest luxury with 
which thej* are acquainted is a slew of bacon and peas, with 
which they call * "Hopping John 167s Cotton 
^ make nim "hopping mad. a x86o 

Gofers 275 (Bartlett) Miss Fuslick said 
Liddy Ann Was too old to wear plumes., which made LIddy 
JioppiR maa, and Jed to an avihl quarrel. 

Hence Ho’ppingiy adv, 

1598 Ilorio, Salteltone, hoppingly, skippingly. 

Hopping, ppl. 0.2 [f. Hop i;.- + -iNo’-i.] En- 
gaged m hop.picking. 


x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, The whole couctn* 
side, .will swarm with hopping tramps. ^ 

Ho'ppity. [f. Hop w.l] Another name for 
Halma. 

1894 L. B. Sperry Confid. Talks ivith.Yng, Men xvil. 15* 
Games of all sorts, base-ball, foot-ball,.. checkers, hoppitjC 

Hopple (hf^'p’l), V. .[Origin obscure; it h 
exemplified earlier than Hobble v. in same sense 
and can hardly be a later variant of that word; 
rather does the corresp, sense of hobble seem to be 
taken from hopple. But Kilian has early mod.FL 
hoppelen ■=* MDu. hobelen to jump, dance ; and see 
the German forms mentioned under Hobble r.] 

irans. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it from straying ; also trausf. 
to fetter (a human being) ; = Hobble v. 7 . 

1586 in Scatter Manor Rec. (A^ W. Line. Gloss.), That nM 
man hoppell noe cattell in the Forthe. 1630 /^N/.,Thatnoe 
man shall leave his horsse or beaste loose in the fallow-e 
feilde but to Iioppill tether or bringe him home alt night. 
1660 H. ^ More Myst. Godl. ix. vu. § 8 Super>litious!y 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous Opinions. 
a 1749 Chalkley Wks. (1766) 382, I think then he ought to 
be muzzled and hoppled too. 1807 P. Gass yml. 223 We 
caught all our horses and hoppled them. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 26 What of men so hoppled should be the tale to tell? 

Hopple (bp-p’l), sb. [f. Hopple w.] 

1. An apparatus for hoppling horses, etc. (set 
prec.) ; also transf. a fetter ; = Hobble sb. 3. , 

a 1825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Hopple. 1886 Gumaey 
News iB June 5/r A paffern hopple for sheep., xtss sub- 
mitted. x888 \V. Morris Dream y. J7rt//iv.34,I..wcnlup 
and down my prison what I could for my hopples, 1891 
M. C. F, Morris Yorksh. Folk-Talk 113 When they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2. ? = Hobble-bush. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. 

!l Hoppo (h/?‘pi>). [See quot. 1S82.] In China: 
The board of revenue or customs. Also (short for 


hoppo-man) an officer of the customs. 

17x1 C. Lockyer Trade in India 101 (Y.) The Hoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships as a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable. X726 Shel- 
vocKE Voy. round World 446 We should have met with 
great trouble from the Hoppo-men, or Custom-houseOfiicers. 
Ibid. 448 The Bonita’s boat., was. .pursued by a Hoppo, or 
Custom-house boat. X748 Anson's Voy. iii. vii, 355 
Hoppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at iMacao. »»» 
J'an Kwae at Canton 36 (Y.) The ‘ Hoppo’ (as he was in* 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for the 
foreign trade at Canton. .. The Board of Revenue is m 
Chinese ‘Hoo-poo’, and the office was locally misapphea 
to the officer in question. 

Ho'p-pole. [f. Hop j/^ 1] A tall pole on 
which hop-plants are trained. 

* 573*4 >0 Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) III. 5^3 
setting up the hop poles.. vj**, a xwj Cotton Potnu, 
y, Bradshaw (R.), Like hop-poles in a hop-yard rewd* 
1784 [see hop-kiln s. v. Hop so,^ 5 b]. x89a Spectntoni Jw* 
118 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of Open. 

Hop-sack, hopsack [f. Hopw.'J 

1. A sack in which hops are packed. 

X48X-00 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 72 Item, making 
of the hopsakes iiij.rt’’. x6xz Rowlxuds More Anazesi 
A iv, Great large abhominable breech Like Bre\v^ nop 
sackes. 1753 School Man 28 Vice may be said to ge 
admittance to us habited in velvet, but comes from ii< i 
a'Hopsack. 1869 Punch 10 July 10/2 He would come in a 
hop-sack, with a cabbage-leaf on his head. 

2 . =next, b. 

1B9* Daily News 15 Oct. 7/1 Every variety of surface 
supplied, .from the sheeny ‘ faced cloth' to the rough no;^ 
sack’. 1B93 /bid. 28 Mar. 2/3 ‘Horse-cloth’, ‘hopsack . 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coar 
in appearance, being really made of the finest , 

Hop-sacking. a. The material of which nop* 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of herop 
and jute. b. Applied Jo a woollen dress-fahne 
made 'with a roughened surface. 

1884 Girls Own Paper Feb. aij/i, I give 
to unbleached linen and hop sacking. 1893 Dany ACp 1 
July 6/3 A gown of hop-sacking, shot mauve and grey. 

Ho*p-score. local. =s Hopscotch. . 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Hop-score, a 
game. X890 N. fp Q. 7th Ser. IX. 196 The game has al^a) J* 
I Wieve, been called in Yorkshire and the North 
countries ‘hop-score’. 

t Hop-scot, Obs. rare. = Hopscotch. 

1789 Arehacol. IX. x8 (D.) A very common game at e'c > 
school called hop-scoi. l 

Hopscotek (hp pskptf). [f. Horr.i + Scotcb, • 
an incised line or scratch : a formation like . 
penny, heal-all, etc.] A children's game, f 

in hopping on one foot and driving fonvard wH 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, ^ 

one compartment to another of an oblong iifl 
traced out on the ground, so as alwav's to 
over or clear each scotch or line, 

Hop-score, Hop-scot, and (earlier) ^^^bch-hcPA^^‘ 
2802 Strutt Sports ^ Past. iv. iv, 339 
boys m my memory there was a pastime t^icu n oj 3 

X840 R.H.DANA /,v:/1/n//xxut:72 Haying no 

other games on the hard sand. xS86 American 
It would seem that the w-ell-known 
scotch' dates back lo the beginning of 1 une> 

attrib, X897 Pop. Set. Monthly Nov. 64 Street* a 
cross and rccross in delightfully hopskotch fasaion. 
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' Ho'psliacMe, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [The second 
element is app. Shackle ; the first is obscure : cf. 
Hopple, Hamshackle.] ‘ A ligament for confining 
a horse or cow ’ (Jam.) ; a hopple or hobble. 

(ZX563 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) jsS Soch runners .. in 
the end . . cum behind others and deserue but the hop- 
shakles, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 

So Hopshaclsle (in 6 »SV. hap-) v. trans., to 
hopple or hobble. Obs. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 12 He stackerit lyk ane 
Slrummall awer fi-r. aver, old horse] That hap shackellit 
war abone the kne. X879 Waugh Chimney Comer 17 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackle’t. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o’-my-thdmb. 
Ho'p-yard. [f. Hop = Hop-garden. 

*S 33~4 V Estrange Househ.'bk. in Archxol. XXV, 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. xssa Huloet, Hoppe yarde, 
arbustum. X587 Harrison England ii. xiii. (1877) i. 259 
There be now no houses at all, but hopyards. x624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia ir. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard. 
a x687_[see Hop-pole]. x88r Whitehead Hops 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls. 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. ff. Open, Haqdeton. 
Hop, var. lAwa pass, f ran. Obs., their; ME. var. 
of Hair ; obs. f. Hour ; var. Hoee Obs., filth. 

Horaba'ptist. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Gr. &pa 
or L. Iwra hour.] One who baptizes every hour. 
a 164X [see Holobaptist s. v. Holo-]. 

Horal (ho9Tal), a. [f. L. hdr-a hour + -al. 
Late L. had hdrdUs.‘\ Of or pertaining to an hour 
or hours ; horary ; hourly. 

17x7 Prior .<4 Ima ni. 268 If the horal orbit ceases, The whole 
[watch] stands still. 1808 F. Balfour VIII. 27 

A column for the horal variations of sol-Iunar power. X896 
Daily News 13 Nov. 7/7 The same rectification of the horal 
system that has already taken place in all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Hence Ho'rally adv.^ hourly, in relation to hours. 

1623 CocKERAM, Horally, hourely. 

Horarious (horea-rias), a. rare. [f. late L. 
hordri-us Hoeary -i- -ous.] »next, 3. 

x866 Treas. Bot.^ Horarious^ enduring for an hour or two 
only ; as the petals of Cistus. 

Horary (ho»*rari), a. [ad. med.L. hdrdri-usy 
{. kora Hour : see -art and cf. F. horatre.’] 

1 . Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. Horary 

= Hour-angle. Horary circle \ see Circle 
sb. 2,13 a; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, iir. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey-fellow does of the Internal 
Fabrick of a Watch, that oneiy sees the Index and Horary 
Circle, x688 Final Causes Nat. Things i. 19 Fur- 

nished with a stile, with horary lines and numbers, and . . 
all the requisites of a sun dial. 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The horary spaces, or angular distances of the hours on 
the dial. X798 tr. Pirousds Voy. round IVorld III. 332 
M. de Lnngle himself took the distances and horary angles, 
1816 Pi.AYFAiR Nat, Phil. II, 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observation, is called the star’s Horary Angle, x8s3 Chr. 
Remembr. Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 

2 . Occurring every hour, hourly, 

1632 B. JoNSON Magn. Lady i. vi, Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats. X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T, 11. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan- 
gelicall precept. X796 Hutton Math. Did. s.v.. The Horary 
motion of the earth on her axis is 15®. i88x Nature No, 
620. 480 The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours, 

+ 3 . Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time ; applied to fruits that will not keep. Obs. * 
1620 Venner Via Reda vii, 1x4 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruitcs. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ij- P. 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 
Fruits. 

4 . Astral. Horaiy^uestioft, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Hence, Relating to such questions, as koraiy 
Astrology, prediction^ 

1647 Needham Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv’d ’bout some horary’ 
question. X664 Butler Hud. it. iii. 985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By way 
of Horary inspection. X790 SreLV Astral. (1792) 1 . 107 Cal- 
-culating nativities or resolving horary questions. x8x9 
J. Wilson Did. Astrol. s. v., The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 

Horary, sh. rare. [ad. late L. hdrdri-uvi dial, 
book of hours, neut. sing, of hdrdri'ns (see prec.).] 
fl. Eccl. A book containing the offices for the 
•canonical hours. Obs. 

x63x HEYLiNtSA Geoi'gei. v. § ii. 93 So was it in our Ladies 
Hornrie,oT horarium, according to the use of Sarum. X789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. i. 9 This year [1349] all.. breviaries, 
•offices, horaries. .were called in and destroyed. 

2 . An hourly account or narrative. (Cf. diary.') 
1864 Sat. Rev, 31 Dec. 817/r Todleben tells us that Can- 
■robert deployed on the heights by two o’clock ; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet .. crossed by the ford .. at 2*io; and so on 
.through the horary of the battle. 

Horatian (hor^**J^an), a. {sbl) [ad. L. Hard’ 
.iidn-us, f. Hordti'Us gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Hor.ace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
B.c. 65-8), or his poetry, b. as sb. The language 
-of Horace. 


1851 Tennyson in Life (1897) I, 341 A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. xCgx S.-Mostyn Curatica 10 He capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half-hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horee, obs. form of Hoarse. 

+ Horcop, borecop- Obs. Also 6 dial, hoore- 
cup, -ohup. [ME: f. hdr whb^e + ? Cop 'sbA ; but 
the analytical sense is not clear.] A bastard. Also 
as a term of abuse. 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 224 Hyt were not feyre, K horcop to 
be yowre heyre. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/1 Horcop, bas- 
tarde. ^1440 Gesta Rom. Ixvii. 384 (Add. MS.), I gafe 
souke, and noryshed my ij. hore C^ppls. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 694/p Hie pelinguis, a horcoppe. 2578 Whet- 
stone Promos II. XV, T’w’yll teache the hoorecup wyt. 

Hord, obs. f. Hoard, Horde ; var. Ord Obs. 

Hord, Obs. [ad. L. horda in same sense.] 

2623 CocKERAM, Hard, a Clow great with Calfe. 2658 in 
Phillips. 

Horda*rian. rare. [f. med.L. horddri-ns, ad, 
OE. hordere treasurer, Hoarder.] (See quot.) 

1892 G. W. KiTCHiN Comp. Rolls 32 The Hordarian, who 
had charge of the home or material resourcesof the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
Ibid. 496 Hordarius, a Hordarian, officer in charge of the 
hoard or collection of property belonging to the Monastery 
[at Winchester]. 

So HoTdary [ad. med.L. hoi'daria"], the depart- 
ment of the monastery under the hordarian. 

2892 G. W. Kitchin Comp. Rolls Index 527 Hordaty, 
Chaplain of the. 

Horde (hoojd), sb. Forms : 6-8 horda, hord, 

7 hordia, 7“S hoord, 7- horde. [Ultimately ad. 
TurkI ordd, also ordi, ordu, urdu camp (see Urdu), 
whence Russ, ordd horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
horda, Ger., Da. horde, Sw. hord. It. orda, Sp., Pr, 
horda, F. horde (1559 in Hatz.-Dann.), The 
initial h appears in Polish, and thence in the 
Western European languages. The various forms 
horda, horde, hord were due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1 . A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 
plunder, b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Horde, name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the i3lh century till 1480. 

2§ss Eden Decades 280 Tartares are diuided by companies 
which they caule Hordas .. they consiste of innumerable 
Hordas. 2560 Jenkinsom in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 225 
The Nagayans.. were diuided into diuers companies called 
Herds. 259^ Blundcvil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 560 The Tarta- 
rians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes, 2600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. xxi, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray, 26x3 Porciias Pilgrimage 
(i6t.i) 42X Stayed with him in hts hord (which consisted 
of about 1000 bousholds of a kindred). 2740 Thompson 
& Hogg, in Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . xv. lit. 239 They are 
divided into three hordas, under the government of a khan. 
*799 Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 78 The Kirghises 
. . have always been divided into three hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes. 2863 Kinglake Cr/wira (1877) 

I. i. 2 Nations trembled at the coming of the Golden Horde. 

b. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they lived by hoords. 2695 Temple Hist. 
Eng. Introd., Such were the Herds among the Goths, the 
Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 2838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) II. xxxiiL 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred vi. iv, I am sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates. 

2 . iransf, A great company, esp, of the savage, 
uncivilized, or uncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 426 Pillars of Slone, 
which sometimes were Hoords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 99, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we could 
..obtain any thing at all deserving the name of peace. , 
2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 160 Eager to be out i 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 2883 19M Cent, 
May 901 In all our large cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins who live on the streets. 2888 H. E. Scudder 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large number of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals : A moving swarm or pack. 

2834 Lytton Pompeii iv. iv, The grass still moved to the 
stir of the insect horde. 2864 Swinburne Atalanta 823 
Wolves in a wolfish horde. 

Hence Horde v. intr., to form a horde ; to con- 
gregate or live as in a horde. 

2822 Byron Sardan, v. i. 209 My fathers’ house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Horde, obs. form of Hoard. 

Hordeaceons (h/jd/|?^*j9s), a. [f. L, horde- 
dee-us, f. hordetim barley : see -aceous.] Of the 
nature of barley ; related to or resembling barley. 

2854 in Maync Expos. Lex. 

i*Ho*rdeate. Obs. [ad. med.L. hordeat-unt, 
f. hordettm barley. Cf. F. orgeatl\ A drink made 
of barley ; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic. I. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundlfied Barly. .2657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Dhp. 162* They may be used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 2676 Wiseman Ckirurg. Treat, vii. 60 , 1 pre- 
scribed him that night a barly-cream .. Wc repeated the 
hordeat that night. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. Ordain, Order. 

Hordein (hp’jd/|in). Chem. [f. horde-urn 


barley + -in.] A pulvenilent • substance obtained 
from barley-meal : see quots. 

2826 Heury Elem. Chem. II. 259 In this grain, PrOust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance .. to which he has given 
•the name of hordein. 2830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 
I. 73 Dr. Thomson is of opinion that the hordein . . is 
merely starch in a particular state. 2865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 167 Barley-starch obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid to settle .. leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Proust gave the name 
hordein. It appears, however, to be, not a definite sub- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

tHore, liOr« Ohs. Also 4 lioore. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. horh, horg masc. and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horti, horw- m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OFris. hore, OS. horu, OHG. horo 


{horW‘, horenv-, horew-), MHG. hor {Jiorw-es') n., 
dirt, LG. hor, hdr, 'd.ut, ON. hotr m., mucus from 
the nose r—OTeut. pre-Teut. *ho)‘zv-, 

*ko}-v-\ cf. OIr. corbud pollution.] Dirt, filth, 
defilement, foulness. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 412 Fleginata, horh. a 2000 Elene 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on Sms andwHtan. riooo 
Sax, Leeckd. II. 174 Dracontjan wih fule horas on men. 
C2000 ^Elfric II. 56 pst aSweahS. .fram synna hore* 
wum, CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 J>e clenesse he is bideled 
of he hore hat is cleped hordom, hat is alre horene hore. 
^2305 Edmund Cost/. 8 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 So dene he 
cam fram his moderr wihoute enie hore. ^2305 Land 
Cokaygne 34 (ibid. 157) per nis schepe no swine no gote No 
non horwj. 2340 Ayenh. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. iu. (1495) 442 Fylthe 
and hore of cyltees ben cast in to ryuers. Ibid. xvi. vii. 557 
The fome of syluer clensylh fyllh and hoore of bodyes. 
rt43o Hymns Virg. 83 On me was neiher wem ne hore. 
Hore, ME. north, midi, form of Hair ; obs. f. 
Hoar, Hour, Oar, ‘Whore ; var. Her prott. Obs., 
their, Ore Obs., mercy. Horecop; see Horcop. 
Horelionnd, hoarhound (hoa-rhaund). 
Forms : i hdre hilne, (hdran hilnan), 3 horo- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5 horho(w)ne, haarhounde, 
5-6 borehounde, 6- horehoimd, S- hoarbound. 
[OE. hare htine, f. hdr hoar, hoarj' -j- hilne name of 
a plant, of unceitain origin; thence ME. hbrhowne, 
altered by popular etymology to horckound, which 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. The analogical spelling is hoar-, but this 
is much less usual in England than hore‘l\ 

1 . A labiate herb, Marrubium vulgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pubes- 
cence; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or While 
Horehound. 

eiooo Sax. Lecckd. II. no Genim po. haran hunan. 
axzoo Ags. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/6 Marubium, hare 
hunt, c 1265 Voc. Names PL Ibid. 554/4 Marubium,nio.T\}\\^ 
horehune. c 2400 Lan/ratic's Cirurg. 80 WiJ> walir . . hat 
mine wormode, horhone, sauge, pimpernelle hony symple 
or compounned ben soden yn. CX425 in Rel. Ant, II. 9 An 
heved hor als horhoxyne. c 1440 Promp. Parv. Horone, 
\\^'eht..tnarubiufn, 2486 Bk. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce of haarhounde. 2530 Palscr. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chien, 2742 Lend. « 5 * Country Bretv. i. (ed. 4) 
38 That wholesome Herb Horehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 2B97 Willis Flosver. PL II. 242 Marru- 
bium zmlgare, white horehound. 

b. With qualifying words: Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, Lamittm album ; Black, Fetid, 
or Stinking H., Ballota nigra, a common weed 
xvith dull purple flowers ; Water H., species of 
Lycopxts, particularly L. Etiropxus. 

2548 Turner ( 1881) 19 Ballote..is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. Ibid. 

77 Stachys. .raaye be named in englishe litle Horehounde 
or strayte Horehound. 2578 Lyte Dodoens ji. Ixxxi. 255 
There be foure kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another,. The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The is 
Stachys or field Horehounde. The fourth is water or Mar- 

rishe Horehounde. 256 Stachys or wilde Horchi^mde. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccxxi. 564. a 1625 FLZTcnzn I ait/^ 
S/iep/t. II. i, The Clote .. And this black Hore-hound, bom 
are verj' good. 174* CompL Fam..Piece ii. ill. 380 P^enniai 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. x8w Willis Fur.ver. 

PL. II. 39 Ballota Nigra, the foetid horehound. 

2 . An extract or confection of the plant Piarrtt- 
bium vulgare, used as a remedy for conglis. 

1562 Turner 11. 51b, Horehounde. Js ^ 

geuen with hony vnto them that syghg much. , 

Tw. round Clock (1861) 55 The relative merits of almoau 
rock and candied horehound- 1876 Harl^ • 

(ed. 6) 475 Horehound, an aromatic stimulant. 

3. Mrib. and Comb., as horchouf 

lozmge, etc. ; horehound beer, a fennented Deser- 

age containing horehound jn^e^ She.. look iho I'orc- 

2855 Mrs. Gaskell North ,55, Dexamfr 

llorVL Alsodhorreia. [app. 

a “ of //c/o«r, assimilated to horo-, cf. next.] 
“/-Sa Horst. or bulled (Y. boibwr, 
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P, \iri\o\yt\ fornicator . fomicairix. xgs* Huloet, Horrell, 
or whoremonger, amcubitor^ Ubidinarius. XS70 Levins 
Manip. 56/1 1 An Horrel, libidinosns, 

tHoreling, liorling. Obs. [f. ME. hon, 
Whobe + -LING.] A fornicator, whoremonger ; an 
adulterer, a paramour. 

c X200 Moral Ode 103 in Trin, Coll, Hovi. 223 Hwat sullen 
horlinges don? ^*3*S Poevt Times Edw. 11, 25 in Pol. 
Songs ^Camden) 324 If there be in countre an hording, a 
shrewe, Lat him come to the court. X340 Ayenb. 52 be 
drinkere and he horling. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
157 Horlynges and strompettes. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. 

’f* HoTemint, Obs. Some hoajy species of mint ; 
or perhaps horehoimd. 

*533 Elyot Cast, Heltke (1539) 60 Digestiues of fleume .. 
Horemint. 

+ Ho *reiiess. Obs. In 4 hoornesse. [f. Hore 
filth + -NESS.] Foulness, filth; mucus. 

X398 Trevisa Barlk. De P. R. iv. i. {1495), Heete . . 
dystroyeth superfiuytees, and clensyth fylthe and hoornesse. 

Horestrong, var. of Harstbang. 
f HoTewort. Obs. Herb. [f. hore Hoar a. + 
Wort, in reference to its white downy covering.] 
An old name of Cudweed, Filago Germanica. 

CX400 Alpluxb. Herb, in MS. Arundel 42, If. 94 b, Filago 
horswort [error for horwortj. c 1485 MS. Bodl, 536 If. 27 
Filago. .a litell erbcald feld worteor hor worte And he groys 
in whete. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Horewort is Filago, 

Hori, filth, filthy: see Hore sb.^ Hort a, 
Horison, obs. form of Orison, prayer. 
Horizon (horai'zan, -z’n), sb. Forms: a. 4 
orisont(e, 4-5 orizont(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 liori- 
zont. h. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizon(e, 
6 horyson, 6- horizon, [a. OF. orizonte (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), orizon (14th c.), mod.F. horizon 
(=It. •\orizQniei ortzzonie^ Sp., Pg. horizoute), ad. 
late L. konzoni-em ijiorizdn)^ a. Gr. 6pi(ojo (sc. 
kvk\o 7 ) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
to bound, f. opos boundary, limit. In later 
OF. and Eng., conformed to the L. nom. ; but at 
first stressed ho'rtzon (Gascoigne, Shakspere, Syl- 
vester) ; hort'zon appears in Cowley, 1647,] 

1 . The boundary-line of that part of the earth’s 
surface visible from a given point of view ; the line 
at which the earth and sky apjJear to meet.' In 
strict use, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth’s surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent^ natural, sensible^ physical, dr visible 
horizon, as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth’s surface of a cone whose 
verte.x is at the observer’s eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

a. (X374 Chaucer Troylus v. 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. e 1386 — Frankt. T. 289 Ffor Thonsonte 
hath reft the sonne his lyght 1390 Gower Conf. III. xoS 
By thorizont, as to us semeth. 1551 Records Cast. Knoxvl. 
(*556) 21 The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee sec, from that whiche wee see 
not. Ibid. 179 The other horizont, whiche I thinke mo.ste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, bycause it., 
reachetb not vnto the skle .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
..22 myles and a halfe. xssp W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont. 

0. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viir. vi. (Tollem. MSO, 
The circle to J>c whiche k® sy;te strecchek and endek is 
calde Orizon, as it were p® ende of k® sy3te, X413 Pilgr. 
Senvle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 8x The^ sonne.. hastyd hym 
vpward toward the cest ory’son, to hringe ageyne the day. 
e 1550 Shepk. Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of the signes in the horyson. x6xo Holland 
Camden*s Brit. i. 631 Wilde Deere .. feeding aloft . . in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning of their sight. X667 Milton 
P.L.xx. 52 Nights Hemisphere had veild the Horizon round. 
XM8-46 Thomson 5/rf«^96i Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. 1812 S. Rogers Columbus i. 53 Scars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 2887 Bowen Vtrg. 
yEneid i. x8i iEneas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. 

f b. transf. The part of the earth’s surface bounded 
by this line ; the region visible from any point. Obs. 

*SS9 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 The townes, 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. X77X 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Ski/nv^ck 23 To open to us the 
horrid prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea. 
*k c. Tlie bounding limits, the compass. Ohs, 

2620 Mclton 9 If the Man. .lies eyther within 

the Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low- 
Countries, I will undertake to shew you him. 

2 . fig* f a. A boundary, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Obs. 

X387 Trpaisa Higden (Rolls) 11. iSj Mannis sou!e..is 
i-creped orisoun, as it were ke next marcFie in k>mde bytwene 
bodily and gooslly kinges. 

b. The boundary or limit of any ‘ circle ’ or 
‘ sphere* of view, thought, action, etc. (often with 
direct reference to sense 1) ; that which bounds 
one's mental vision or perception ; limit or range of 
one’s knowledge, experience, or interest ; formerly, 
sometimes s»lhc region so bounded. 

2607 Tor^r.LL Fcnrf, Beasts Ep. Ded., The Ri^ht Noble 
..Earl of SurT>% long ago dcp.irled out of this earthly 
Horizon. 2615 Ckooke Body ef Afan 261 Now at the 
second scauen yc.arcs the heale begins to gather strength . . 
and to rule in inc Horizon of the body. 2639 T. Brucis Ir. 


Camus' Mar. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new star 
appeare on the Horizon of Touraine, but her rayes strooke 
into the eyes of.. divers Sutors. 2659 B. Harris ParivaCs 
Iron Age Ba The Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of favour. s 68 x Flavki. Metk. Grace vii. 248 , 1 see 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 2826 T, Jeffer- 
son Writ. (2830) IV. 424 The present lowering aspect of 
our political horizon. 2^9 Rusktn Sev, Lamps 3 Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man’s action. 
287s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) II. 199 The danger .. of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the true but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of human knowledge. 

3. Astron. A great circle of the celestial sphere, the 
plane of which passes through the centre of the 
earth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given place ; distinguished as the astronomical, 
celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or true h. 

Right horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, the plane of which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial ; opp. to obUpue horizost, that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth’s surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

£2392 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford. 
Ibid, 11. § 26 This forseid rihte orisonte ,. diuideth the 
equinoxial in-to riht Angles. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 49 
There is lua sortis of orizons, ane is callit the rycht orizon, 
the tothir is callit the oblique orizone. 2559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse qpThe yi. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the Horizont, the Meridian, th’ Equinoctiall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 8 For the ^Equator is Horizon to both Poles. 2704 
J. Harris Lex.^ Techn. s.v., The Rational, Real or True 
Horizon, is a Circle which encompasses the^ Earth exactly 
in the Middle, and whose Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. 

b. transf. The celestial hemisphere within the 
horbon of any place. 

a 2577 Gascoigne Hearhes, Praise of Countesse v.^ 240 
Dan Pnmbus stands in dread, And shames to shine within 
our Horizon. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, jv. vii. 81 When the 
Morning^ Sunne shall ray.se his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this Horizon. 2600 F, Walker Sp. Mandcvtlle 122 a, Euery 
Prouince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Heauen which they dtscouer in circling or compassing it 
about with theyr sight. 2642 Milton Apol. Smect. vili, 

I^ leave you and your fellow stars, as you term them, of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 2650 
Trapp Comm. Nstmb. xxiti. 20 No more.. then a man doth 
of the Sun, when It shines not in his own Horizon. 2825 
Scott Talism. i, The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the horizon. 

4. a. The broad ring (usually of wood) in which 
an artificial globe is fixed, the upper surface of 
which represents the plane of the rational horizon. 

2592 Dee Compend. Rehears., The Ibeorick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with an horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gerhardus Mercator his owne making, 25 M ~7 
Blundevil Exere. iv. Introd. (ed. 2) 437 To the Globe 
belongeth another Circle called the Horizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 2674 Moxon Tutor Astron. i. i. § vi. (ed. 3) 

6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Day from the Night; the rising and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, etc. 2796 Hutton Diet. Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. 

b. Artificial or false horizon : a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes. 

x8x2 Woodhouse Astron. xl. 393 A False Horizon, .in its 
simplest state, is a bason cither of water, or of quicksilver, 
2820 ScoRF,sBY Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 442 Where the sea is. , 
smooth .. an artificial horizon maybe used with tolerable 
accuracy, even upon a ship's deck. 

6 , Geoi. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous ; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

2856 Woodward Afollusea iii. 4x1 Each [species] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomesgradunllylessfrequent 
in the beds above and below, 2863 A, C. Kamsay Phys, \ 
Geog, V. (1878) 65 The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons. 2890 Builder LVIIL 89/3 A 
horizon that may give a bad stone in one quarry may 
improve. 

6 . Zool. and Anaf. A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
the diaphragm. Felinal horizorf,* lielmhoUz's term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye * {Syd. Soc, 
Zex.). 

7 . attrih. and Comb., as horizon-hounded adj., 
horizon-litie ; horizonvgloss, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilvered so that the 
horizon-line or other object can be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. 

x8x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. xxxi, Immense *horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 2B27 hloiR Poems, To a Dead Eagle Iii, 
Outstretched, •horizon-girt, the maplike earth. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 35 How to adjust the 
* Horizon-glass for Ol^eiYation. by a horizontal Line. 2820 
ScoRESBY Ace. Arctic Reg. I. 388 Viewed through the 
horizon glass of a sextant. 2877 Black Green Past, v, At 
the far •horizon-line. 

Hence Horl'zonless a., having no definite hori- 
zon, visually boundless. 

a 2839 Galt Demon Destiny vi, (2840) 38, I that horizon- 
less scene surveyed, Chicago Advance 7 July, The 

horizonlcss prairies of the West. 


HOBIZONTALISM. 

Hori-zon, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To famish 
or bound with a horizon : chiefly in fa. fjile. Hori-. 
zoned. 

j^gi E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 224 A thousand realms, 
horizon’d in his arms. 2859 Cornwallis AVty U'crldl, 
Far away to the west and north, .the view was horhonedby 
a chain of rolling hills. 2863 Mrs. Whitney Ab/M Cartvj 
xxvi. 245 Her eyes away otf over the lake, and.. thougbis 
horizoned yet more distantly. 

Horizontal (h^irizp-ntal), a. {sb.). [f. L. type 
*horTzojttdl-is, f. horizon, horizont- (see prec, sbj. 
Cf. F. horizontal (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.).J ^ 

1 . Of or belonging to the horizon ; situated on or 
occurring at the horizon. Now chiefly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, (he geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly body when on the horizon. 

2555 Eden Decades g The eleualion of the pole from lie 
horizontal lyne. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 236 The Astronomers 
..who have calculated the distance of the Planets from 
their Horizontal Parallax, x667MiLT0NP.Z.ii.59SAswhen 
the Sun new ris’n Looks through the Horizontal misty .\ir. 
2709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 77 He will . . declare the hon- 
zontal moon shall appear greater than the meridional. 1816 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 74 The parallax at any piven 
altitude.. is to the horizontal parallax as the cosine of the 
altitude to the radius. 

2 . Parallel to the plane of the horizon ; at right 
angles to the vertical line; level; flat; measured 
in a line or plane parallel to the horizon. 

Horizontal Plane, in Perspective, a plane at the level of 
the eye, intersecting the perspective plane at right angles 
the line of intersection being the horizontal line. Horizontal 
plane ofCamperxu Craniometry, the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior na^ 
spine ; the intersection of this with the median plane of the 
head is the horizontal line {of Camper). 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 158 The Horyzontall 
plainewhich is. .discovered from thirty rising Turrets there, 
yeelds most pleasure [to look on]. 2665 Hooke il/iVrffr. 
251 The bended part or Index of it lay horizbntal. 
Phillips (ed. 4), Horizontal Projection, a Projection of the 
Sphere in Arches of Circles, called Stereographic, wherein 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
2704 F. Fuller Med. Gyvin. (1711) 27 Changing .. from an 
Horizontal to an Erect Position. 2706 Philups (ed. Kertey), 
Horizontal Range (in Gunnery), the Level-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to the 
Horizon. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. aio The 
head is. .circular in its horizontal section. i886R.C.LaL|E 
Sea-painter's Log 192 That strange familYpf fish which, 
commencing life on edge . . change that position at an early 
age for a horizontal one. Afod. The strata are nearly, but 
not quite, horizontal. 

b. Applied to various mechanical contrivances, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

Horizontal bar, a round bar fixed horizontany at some 
distance above the ground for gymnastic exercise, nen- 
zontal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which ln« 
hours are marked, horizontal. Horizontal {sfeann 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. 
escapement (in a watch), *one in which the impulse 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylinoer 
on the axis of the balance; invented by Graham about i;oo 
(Knight Diet. Mech.). Horizontal watch, one a 

horizontal escapement. Horizontal wheel, a 
plane of which is horizontal, the axis being vertical , m 
carriage, the wheel-plate or ‘ fifth wheel '. , , 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) 15®* ^ 
make an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Lati^dc. 

R. H0L.ME Armoury iii. 372/2 A HorizonLil Dial ••>5 
Dial for a Pillar or top of a Post. 2755 f. 

Patent No. 698 The scapeml. of the ballance 
horizontal, watches. 2782 SPecif. T. ... 

231X [Fora] Horizontal scapement for a Watch.^ JW, 
Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 When the carnage • 

for a whole or horizontal wheel, the perch has no doop k 
piece, but is bolted by the plates at each end to the •’J. 
the transoms. Ibid. 46 Extending to the out / 

of the horizontal half-wheel. 2825 J. Nicho^oN C'f • 
Mechanic 239 Horizontal and vertical "'I”®*'”*, 
Maclaren Phys. Educ. 254 It is inmortant that ever^ gy 

nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. 

c. Bot. Applied to parts or organs baying 
position at right angles to the stem or axis. • 
Zool. and Anat. Applied to parts, organs, 

ings parallel' to a plane supposed to extend r 
end to end and from side to side of the bod). 

2753 Chambers Cjr/..S*w/As.v. ,B8o 

it forms perfectly right angles, it is called hortzof/i - 
Gray Struct. Bot. vT. § 8. 277 Ovules ar®* «honzonta^«^ 
borne on one or more sides of the cell and 
either upward or downward. 2881 Mivart C<7* 7/ 
is named the horizontal ramus. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adji) 
fl. = Horizon. Obs. , 

2SSS Eden Decades 10 They had eu®* jf on n®* 

cleuate in sight ahoue the Horizontal. /<>/«. 105 
bee scene, bycausc it is vnder the honsonial. 

2. cm/, 1 . A horizontal 

Craniometry, ‘The line drawn from y O/Vf.). 

orbital cavity to the middle of the ®ar-cavity 
2674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. 
may reduce all Verticals into HonzoniaU P 
*755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 y‘ ^l.r.Lcrarei*® 

that, though «'C are not quite homontals, yet » 

quite upright. i8x6 Keatincf: wirentaK 

geology of Spain is an alternation of edges a 1 , 

1890 jJoldrewood Col. Reformer * 

uppermost horizontal. .of rounded.. limber. 

Sorizo-ntollsm. [f. picc. + 
of being, or of having some part, horizon 
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1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 19 At York the 
buttresses are too prominent ; there is an over*great hori- 
zontaUsm apparent, 1853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their horizontalism 
more diffused. 

HorizOntaRty (hpTizpnt^-IJti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] The condition or quality of being hori- 
zontal (in sense z) ; horizontal position. 

17^ Short in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 352 The cause of this 
horizontality. 1797 Ibid. LXXXVII. 507 The whole in- 
strument may be moved round without disturbing its hori- 
zontality. iMi A. Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed . . always keeping their 
horizontality, 

Horizo'ntalize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 
trans. To place in a horizontal position, b. 7 'o 
horizontalize it (humorous) : to lie down flat. 

1837 T. Hook yack BragxxW, With his little legs hori- 
zontalised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Erasers Mag. 
XXVIII. 39 My friend . . was still horizontalising it on the 
chairs. 

Hence Horizo:ntaliza'tiou, the action of making 
horizontal ; spec, in Craniometry., the placing of 
the skull with the datum-plane truly horizontal. 
Horizontally (hprizp'ntali), adv. [f. as prec. 
-h-LY^.J In a horizontal position or direction. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figures placed horizontally about it. 1715 Desa- 
CULIERS Fires Impr. 80 I'he Wind . . blows horizontally. 
1776 Withering (1796) II. 143 Panicle spreading 

horizontally. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) h iv. 96 
A glass tube, .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo'ntalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hugo's By Kin£s Command 11, i. 58 The hori- 
zontalness of the blasts. 

+ Horizo'ntic, a- Ohs. rare. [f. L. horizon, 
horizont- Horizon + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
horizon; = Horizontal 1. Hence f Horizonti- 
cally adv. — Horizontally. 

1651 OciLBY (1665) 169 The Four Winds muster’d, . 

From all their Horizonticlt Seats in Heaven. 1665 Bqvle 
Hist. Hj'rxvii. (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as we could. 

Horkey, var. of HockeyJ. 

Horl(e, obs. ff. Hurl. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
loge. Horly-borly, obs. f. Hurly-burly. 

+ Horme’tiCr a. Ohs, rare. [ad. Gr. dp/ttjTordr, 
f. vpfia-fiv (vbl. adj. dp/tijT-tJr) to urge on, impel : 
see -10.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Hence tHorjue-tleaHyarfo., by impulse. 

x6d6 Smith Old Age {i 6 j 6 ) €2 [The muscles] By their 
bormetick power and contraction into their ov.^ bodies . . 
can readily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 CuDWORTM Iniell. Syst. 1. iii. § 18. 161 The plastick 
nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hormetically. 

Hormogone (hp-imiigtmn), -gon (■gf'n)- 
[ad. mod.L. hormogonium, f. Gr, op\s.os chain, neck- 
lace, after archegonium, etc.] A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonons (bpjmp*- 
g^nas) a., having or resembling a hormogonc. 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Honnogone, m Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn (Ijp’in), sb. Forms : i- horn ; also 3 
heorn, 5 horun, 4-7 home. [Com. Teut, : OK. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc., OHG., ON, 
horn neut., Goth, hatirn neut. OTeut. *horno-, 
cognate with L. cormi, Celtic corn ‘ horn * : in 
ablaut relation with Gr. /cep-as, Ktp-ar - ; cf. also 
Skr. frh~ga * horn*.] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

1 . A non-deciduous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
about a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
ITicy are usually produced in pairs, a right and a left ; some- 
times in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Homs also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

cxooo iELFRic Gen. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux bam 
bremclum be b^m homum sebzeft. a x*»s St. Marher. 7 
Leosc . . mi meoke mildsebipe af be anburnde homes, c X300 
Havelok 700 Shep wit wolle, neth wit horn. 138* WvcLiF 
Rev. xiii. x A bcest..hauynge seuen heedes and ten homes. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Home, cornu. 1596 Spenser 
F.y. VI. vii. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruelT homes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 753 No 
Beast that hath Hornes hath vpper Teeth. 1774 Goldssi. 
Hat. Hist. (1776) IV. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the forests, pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros. 1854 
Owen Skel. ff Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 239 The 
term ‘ horn ’ is technically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of tme horny 
matter. Such horns are never shed. Ibid, 240 The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter. 

^.Jig. 

ax6s9 Osborn Char. etc. ^Vks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Homs of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. 

c. That home by the Kara (Aries) and Bull 
(Taurus) as figured among the constellations and 
VoL. V. 


zodiacal signs ; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations; *|‘also the constellation Ursa 
Minor [cf. It. il Carro e V Como the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

X390 Gower ConP^lll. up This'bulle is eke with sterres 
set, Through which he hathnis homes knet. XS13 Douglas 
vEnerr vm. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin sternis, and the 
Charll wane., The home and the hand staff, Prater John 
and Port Jaff. <2x605 Montcoxierie Flyting w. Pohvart 
419 Be the homes, the handstafT, and the king's ell. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Asiroti. I. 370 Copernicus and others.. reckon 
the di^tance of the Fix'd Stats In the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the preceding of the tw'o in the Horn of Arles. 

■ d. Put for * horned animal *. Cf. Shorthorn. 

1588 SuAKS. L. L. L. IV. L X13 My Lady goes to kill 
hornes, X846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 1. 87 
This property is almost peculiar to the Improved short horn. 
x8po L, C. D'Ovle Notches 85 They at last headed the 
drifting ‘horns'. 

2 , Phiases and proverbs. 

tSj Horn and com', used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general. b. Neither horn nor hoc/’, not 
a trace or vestige, C. Horn loith horn : see quols. d. 
All h. and hide', nothing but skin and bone. ©, In a 
kt^n (slang) : ‘ a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left* (Farmer). [Cf. It. un corno as a 
negative.] f. To be squeezed through a h., to come out 
at the little end oy the It. : to come off badly in an affair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking. g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull by the horns, etc. 1 see Bull sb.^ 7 c ; /o 
carry hay in one's h. : see Hay fAl 3. 

а. i633T.STAFFORDA’<ic.jyfAiii.xv.357TheirTroupesleft 

neither Come nor home, nor houseunbumt,betweeneK.insale 
and Rosse. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 274 Horn and corn 
were both up at a pretty vitty price. b. 1664 H. More 
Myst.^ Inig. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
christianism left in our Church. C. 1276 Const. Rob. 
Dunelm. in Spelman Gloss. (1626) s.v., Licet in vicinis 
parochijs, Horne with home, secundum Anglicam Hnguain 
pascua quaerant. 1490 in Trans. Durh. Archxol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went alt, home with home. 1809 Tom- 
lins Law Diet, s-v., The commonlng of cattle horn with 
horn, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upon the same open spacious 
common. d. 1890 Boldrewooo (1801) 219 

The cattle were, .mostly old savage devils, all horn and hide, 
e. X847-78 Halliwell S.V., In a horn when the devil is 
blind, spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon, 18^ iVashington Even. Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett', 

I have mentioned before the innumerable comforts— in a horn 
—of the old While Sulphur Springs, f. x6os Chapxian, etc, 

Easiw, Ho t. i, You all know the deuise of the Home, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes i 
sque^d out at the Buckall. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month I 
lit. iii, The prodigal fool. .That wassqueezed through a born. 
1847 Porter Big Ben etc. 37 (Farmer) How did you make it ? 
You didn’t come out at the little end of the born, did you? 
g, X560 Dau.s tr. Sleidane's Comm. 358 To geue God thankes 
y* sent shrewed cowes short homes. 0x640 Day Peregr. 
Schol. (i88z) 43 A Butcher. .sweares by the home and the 
hoofe (a poor cthe, yet proper enough to the trade). x66o 
Howell Prov. x6 You will make a horn as soon of an Ape's 
tail. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 20S Homs and grey hairs 
do not come by years. 

3 , Each of the two branched appendages on the 
head of a deer. 

. (These differ from a true horn in being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 1370 Heorot homum trum. ciooo Sax. 
LeecheUX. 334 WiJ> heafod sare, heortes hornesaxau..drinc. 
CX290 A*. Eng, Leg. I. 393/19 Anc heort..Bi-twene is homes 
he i-sai^h ane croiz schine brijhte. C1386 Chaucer Frankl, 

T. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir nornes bye. 1456 Bk. 
St, Albans E j b, The hornys that he then berith a bowte, 
X607 Topsell Beasts (1658) 98 Every' year in the 

month of April, they [harts] loose their horns.. Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the first. 1870 Blaine 
Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 April is the most usual 
month for the shedding ol the horns of the older deer. 

4 , 'i* The tusk of an elephant ipbsi ) ; the tusk of 
a narwhal. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 165 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teeth. x6ii Bible 
Ezek. xxvii. 25 They brought thee for a present, hornes of 
luorie, and Ebenie. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 739 
They found a great dead Fish.. twelve foote long, having a 
Horne of two yardes . . growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. X847 Carpenter Zool. 

§ 2Z2 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn.. has been known to drive Its horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

б. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals : e. g. the excrescence on the beak of the 
Hornbill, the antennre or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastiopods, esp. of 
the snail and slug ; also, loosely, a crest of feathers, 
a plumicom, as in the homed owl, etc. 

X340 Ayenb. 32 [He] bet ne dar najt guo ine jw peke uor 
kane snegge fet sseawek him his homes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xvili. i. (Bodl. MS.). Snailes haue certayne 
hornes nasebe and gley-myer, but k« tek nou3t propielich 
homes but klnges ^eue to snailes for heipe and socoure. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 338 llic tender homes of 
Cockled Snayles. X657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 63 Flyes 
. .(from two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and arc shewed by John Tredesom amongst 
his rarities). x66s Hooke Microgr. 104 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. X774 GotJ>SM. A'i/. A^rVr. (1776) V. 216 
It [the Hornbilll has a kind of horn standing out from the 
top, which looks somewhat like a second bill. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in WalesW. 47 Thcbectle being somewhat restless, 
they* pinioned down bis horns. .to the ground. 

b. To dra’u in shrink ^ pluck, pull hi) ends 


horns : to restrain one’s ardour ; to repress one’s 
pride ; to lower one’s pretensions : in allusion to 
the snail’s habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(which bear the eyes), when disturbed. 

X3.. Coer de L. 3835 They..gunne to drawen in her 
hornes, As a snayl among the thoines, X430-40 Lvuc. 
Bochas t. XX. (Bodl. MS.) If, 83/1 Who is knosve onliewe 
. . Shrynkith his hornis whan men speake of falsheede. 
CX566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. U'ortd Nivb, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. X589 Hay any ll'ork 38 Mark how I haue 
made the bishops to pull in their hornes. 1678 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II, 414 when the pailiament was prorogued he 
plucked in his home. X74X Richardson Pamela (1883) I. 
115 So I began to pull in my horns, as they say, 1824 
Examiner 434/1 We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our horns. 189X Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploring the Council to draw in its horns. 


6. Homs (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 15. 

0x400-50 Alexander 319 pis myjty god .. How he is 
raerkid & made is mervaile to ncuyn With .. twa tufe 
hornes. c 1590 Marlowe Paust. iv. 58 .\I1 he-devils has 
horns. X603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. iv. 16 Let’s write 
good .'\ngell on the Deuills home. 0 X822 Shelley Devil 
II. 3 His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau. 1832 
Gen. P. Tho&ipson Exerc, (1842) II. 64 Horns and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. X895 Elworthy Evil Eye vi. 186 note. The belief 
I that Moses had actual solid boras must have been firmly- 
held in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 197 From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with o large horns on its head carved In 
wood. 

fV. Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. To give horns to, to graft, plant 
horns on : to cuckold. Obs. 

[The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase Kcpara 
iroittv Tin' (Artemidonis, Otieirocritica II. 12) is referred by 
Danger {Germania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became horns, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. haknreh or hahnrei ‘cuckold*, originally meant 
‘capon 

*430-40 Lydc. Bochas n. xxiii. (BodL MS.) If. 128, 't A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid ..To speke pleyn inglissh made 
hym a cokold. Alas I was nat auysid weel befome On- 
cunnyngli to speke such language; 1 sbolde ha said how 
that he hadde an horn. .As in sum land Cornodo men them 
call. C1530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 180 ^ly 
mother was a lady of the stews’ blood born, And . . my 
father ware an horn, cisj? Thersites Ibid, 412. 1594 

Greene Sc Lodge Looking Glasse (1598) Hi] a, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, for nee had hornes on his head. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado xt.i.zZ. sSoO’—A.y.L.tv/ii.iS. 2606^ 
Ant. fyCt, I. ii.4 Ob that 1 knewe this Husband, which you 
say^ must change bis Hornes with Garlands. 1700 Dryden 
Eptl. 25 Mar. to London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 2728 Young Love 
Fame 1. 70 And the brib’d cuckold . . glories in his gilded 
horn. 0x796 Burns Cooper 0* Cuddie ill, On ilka brow 
she’s planted a horn. 1822 Scorr Nigel xxxvi, O what 
a generous creature is your true London husband ! Horns 
hath he, but . .he gorein not. 

fb. To make horns at [F./aire les conies h, It. 
far le coma o] : to hold the fist with two fingers 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gesture. 

[Cf. c“X53oCr/. Loz>e 1390 This foHssh dove will give us 
all an born !] 1607 Dekker & Webster Nortkw. Ho 1. 
D.'s Wks. r873 III. 9 If a man be deuorst. .whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make horns at him? 
2627 Drayton Agiucourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scome With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the home. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have Iain with the 
Countess of Nottingham, making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England. 

8. In Biblical and derived uses : An emblem of 


power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence hoin ^ salvation (p; health) is used of God 
or Christ. To lift up the horn : to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, ‘ show fight ’. 

[Representing well-known uses of Heb. pp qeren horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Sepluagint and Vulgate abo in late Gr. 
and Lat., and so in the mod. langs. : cf. F. lever tes conies. 
(Some would explain it from sense 15.;] 
c8a5 Fesp. Psalter Ixxiv. [Ixxv.J 5 NyllaS uphebban 
horn. 0 1300 E. E. Psalter xviL 3 Mi schelder, and of rain 
hele borne. Ibid. Ixxiv. ii Alle homes of sinful breke sal 
I And up-hoven ben homes of rightwys ma. 2382 
Wyclif Luke i. 69 He hak lerid to vs an hom of hel^Ct iu k® 
hous of dauik his child. 1570 Tragedie 277 in Satir. Poems 
Refonn. x.oo Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. x6ix Bible 2 Satn. xxii. 3 Hee is my shield, and ihe 
home of my saluaiion, 16x3 Purchas (1614) 632 

Fleeing then to his home or defense in time of distresse. 

0 X703 Burkitt On N. T., Luke i. 79 The horn in 

signifies glory and dignity, strength and 

Wolcott (P. Pindor) Wfcs. iS.a V. On Horn... 

birth-place, proud t’cxali tbeir hom. 1844 L. Robin 

Gesenius' Heb. Lex. 954 pP- Aletaph. kont is put as 
the symbol of strength, might, 

drawn from the bull and other ani^Is which p p,;^^ 

horns. 2886 Mrs. Lynn 

when it has lowered its horn as »l skirted b) ru , 

it again as it touches success. 

II. As a substance, or an article made of it. 

9. The substance of which the horns of animals 
consist, as a material for mannfactunng purposes 
or the like. Calc of horn : sec Gate sh.J. 
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1545 Ascham Toxo/>h, II. (Arb.) 135 Many countryes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of home. 157$ Lanciiam 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn .. a substauns . . nether so churlish in 
weight az iz mettall .. nor roough to the lips, az wood iz. 
*577 Harrison Eug;land 11. xii. (1877) i. 236 The Saxons., 
did make panels of home in steed of glasse. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado V. iv. 126 There is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song; of Soul 11. i. ii. v, 
A lamp arm’d with pellucid horn. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 120 
Neatly secur’d from being soil'd or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn . . 'Tis called a book, though but a 
single page, 1843 J. A. Smith Product. Fanning (ed. 2) 
133 Horn is a slill more powerful manure than bone, — that 
isto say, it containsa greater proportion of organized animal 
matter. 

10. A stnicture of the nature of horn ; the hard- 
ened and thickened epidermis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the camel’s 
legs, etc. consist, (f Formerl}^ also = hoof.) 

czi^o PaUad. on Hush, ir, 815 [A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 164 b/2 He 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees w'ere as harde as the 
home of a camel. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, in. vii. 17 The 
basest home of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 2607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadie side. 2763 
Wesley Nat. Philos. (1784) 1 . 1. iii. § 5. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on various parts of her body 
..they are fastened to the skin like warts .. but toward the 
end are much harder. 2764 Croker, etc. Did. Arts Sc. 
s,v. Tannings When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitish streak, called the horn or crudity 
of the skin. 280&-28 Jamieson, Hom^ an excrescence on 
the foot, a corn. 2867 yml. R. Agric. Soc. III. ir. 446 The 
straw in wet w'eather softens the horns of sheep’s feet. 

11. An article manufactured of horn ; the side of 
a lantern ; a thimble, esp. one used by cutpurses to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings j a horn spoon or scoop, a Shoe-horn’, 

1483 Ad I Rich. Illi c. 22 § 2 That no merchaunt 
Straungier..brynge into this Realme lantern homes, c 2560 
Preston Catnhyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 235 A horn on 
your thumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver. 2573-80 hAHET A/v. H 637 A shooing home, contn 
calcearium. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 1683 
Wilding in Colled. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 258 For a home in my 
Lanterne..oo 00 oa. 28x0 CRABBEj 5 <?mK^/txviii, How she, 
all patient, both at eve and mom Her needle pointed at the 
guarding hom.^ 2875 Knight JP/c/. Mech.^ Horn, a spoon or 
scoop of horn, in which washings are tested in prospecting. 

Ill, The hollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vessel or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 

12. A vessel formed from the horn of a cow or 
other beast, or in later times shaped after this, for 
holding liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, etc. ; 
a drinking-horn ; a powder-flask ,* also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cupping. Hence a honiful ; a 
draught of ale or other liquor. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 226 Sete horn on ha openan scear- 
pan. 2073 Charter in Di^l- Angl. AEvi Sax. [Th.) 428, n 
Sebonede hnasppas, and nil. hornas. ^ <22300 Cursor M. 
7345 fill h* horn Wit oile, and weind Jjc forth, a 1300 
/C. Horn 1253 Heo fulde hire horn wih^'^'yn, And dronk to 
he pilegrym. 238a Wvclif 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 2398TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. vii. xxi. (Bodl, MS.), Men shall .. souke 
it oute oher drawe it oute wif? an home o^er a^ copping 
cuppe. 2583 Hollyband CamPo di Fior 333 Give me a 
penne and ink-horne. 2587 Mascall Govt, Cattle (1627) 1 1 
Giue it the beast in the morning with a home. 2634 T, 
Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. xii. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Homs. 2682 Wood Life 
31 May, He w’cnt to Queen’s College and had a home 
of beere. 2719 De Foe Crusoe i. iv, I took out. .a horn of 
powder. 2804 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Mayor 
Wks. 2812 V, 2 o 6 My horn’s last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, ril shed it. 2851 D. Jerrold , 5 */. Giles xviii. 190 
Take another horn of ale, x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 
I. 323 The Runic Horn, so rich and rare, so barbarically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic. 

b. Horn of plenty or abundance = 

C2586 C'tess Pembroke lxxiil in, They see Their 
home of plenty freshly flowing still. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
I. ii. 52 He hath the home of Abundance. 2707 Curios, in 
Hush, fr Card. 103 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 2851 Illusir, Caial. Gt.. 
Exhih, 826 Wood-carving, consisting of,, flowers and two 
horns of plenty. 2886 Besant Childr. Giheon 11. xxv'iii. 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it with babies. 

c. Horn of Plenty grass \ see qtiot. 

1866 Treas. Dot. 333/x Cornucopia cucullala. the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia hlinor . . fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens amongst curious annuals. 

13. A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a liom in shape, and originally formed of the horn of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying words, as bugle horn, hunting- 
horn, post-hont, tin horn, valve horn, etc. 

cSzs Vesp. Psalter \xxx. 4 (Ixxxi. 3I SingaS in fruman 
monies home. <11000 Lazvs of Wihtr^d c. 2S (Schmid) 
lie J>onne naw 5 cr ne hryme ne he horn ne blawe. r 1205 
Lay. 257S7 Hafe mine godne horn .. and blawe hjne mid 
maine. <*2300 Cursor M, xsoii Wit harp and pipe, and 
horn and trump, c 2400 .S‘<»tk/<»«/ 2530 Thau. blewen 
homes of bras, cxsxo Anturs of Arth. xxxiv. (Thornton 
MS.\ We hunte at llie herdis with hundcs and with home. 
2596 Shaks. tlfrf-rvA. V. v. i. 47 Ther’s a ]»ost come from my 
Master, witlfhis home full of good newes. 261? Moryson 
I tin. III. 267 (The Vrij blow a home of a wild Hart ,. but 
tho>e of Lucira use a home of brasse. 2735 Somerville 


Chase 11. 286 The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding 
Notes. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe Mysf. Vdolpho iii, The 
hunter’s horn hung from his belt. 

b. To wind the hom, to blow a blast on the 
horn, to sound the hom ; sCiso Jig. of insects making 
a piping or humming sound. 

261X Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 2874 III. 32 {Stage 
directions) Homes winded . . Winde homes. 2627 Moryson 
Hitt. I. 7 Neither may the Citizens .. winde a Horne in their 
night watches. 2637 Milton Eycidas 28 What time the 
grey-fly winds her sultry hom. 2746 Collins Odes, To 
Evening iii. Or where the beetle winds His small but sullen 
horn. 2783-94 Blake Songs Innoc., School-Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his horn. 18x0 Scott L^y of L. 

I. xvii, But scarce again his horn he xvound, 

c. (More fully An orchestral wind 
instrument of the trumpet class, developed from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
lube some 17 feet in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece. 

1742 Pope Dune. tv. 278 The voice was drown’d By the 
French hom, or by the op’ning hound, 1753 Scots Mag. 
Sept, 427/r A band of French horns. 2856 Mrs. C. Clarke 
tr. Bertioz* Instrument. 129 All horns with the exception of 
the horn in C, are transposing instruments. 2B79 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Did. Mus. I. 748/1 The hunting horn 
finally adopted differs from the orcnestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm. Ibid. 748/2 The introduc- 
tion of the Hom Into the orchestra is attributed to Gossec. 

d. English hom (Fr. cor anglais'), instru- 
ment of the oboe kind : see quots. 

2838 Penny Cyc/. XII. 292/2 The English Hom, or Corno 
IftgUse, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 2879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Did. Mus. \. 488/2 English horn, the tenor 
oboe in F, intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

e. An 8 -foot reed-stop on an organ. 

2722-4 specif. Organ St. Dionis Backchurch in Grox’e 
Did. Mus. II. Great Or^n..xo. Trumpet. 11. French 
Horn to tenor D. [* It appears to have been the earliest 
organ to contain a “French Horn’* stop.’] 2834 Specif. 
Organ Vork Minster Ibid. 600 Swell Organ ..42, Horn, 
43. Trumpet. 

14. The wind instrument as used in forms of 
legal process ; e.g. in the Scotch ceremony of pro- 
claiming an outlaw, when three blasts were blown 
on a hom by the king’s messenger ; hence to put 
(denounce) to the horn, to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; f to he at the hom, to be out of the pro- 
tection of the law, proclaimed an outlaw. 

*397 ‘S'f. Acts Roh. Ill (1844) I, S74/1 [red] Qwhasa cumys 
nocht within said terme sal be at hekyngis home and hair 
landis and gudis eschetc. 1452 Sc. Acts Jos, /, c, xx (18x4) 

II. 22/x Ilk officiar of he kingisas mare or kingis seriande.. 
sal nocht pass in cuntre na pe baroun seriande in )>e barony 
but a home and ms wande. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xii. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth..syne confiscat Makduffis guddis, & put 
him to the horn. 2567 Gude <5- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 76 For je 
war all at Goddis home. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. iv. xxiii. 
§ 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man findes ane theif with the fang . . in- 
continent he sould raise the blast of ane home vpon him ; 
and gif he hes not ane home, he sould raise the shout \vith 
his mouth ; and cry lowdly that his neighbours may heare. 
c 2610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (^35) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Hom. <zx765 Lrskine Inst. Emu Scot. n. 
v. § 56 (2773) 236 The messenger mu.st. .read the letters, also 
with an audible voice, and auer^vardsblow three blasts with 
an horn ; by which the debtor is understood to be proclaimed 
rebel to the King.. .Hence the letters of diligence are called 
letters of horning, and the debtor is said to be denounced 
at the hora. 1895 Crockett i’l/irw of Moss Hags izi Both of 
us were put to the hom and declared outlaw. 

fb. =Horking 4 . Obs. rare. 

X49X Acta Dom, Cone, 205 (Jam.) The lordts prolongls the 
e.xecucioun of the home in the meyntime. a 2670 Spalding 
Troub. Chas, I (1829) 31 He compears before the council, 
and upon his compearance he is relea.sed from the horn. 

IV, A horn-shaped or hom-like projection ; one 
of hvo or more sudi ; a corner, an angle. 

15. A horn-like appendage or ornament worn on 
the head. (Cf. sense 6 .) 

Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages; horns of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries; the 
name was also given to p. t or the whole of head-dresses 
worn in Fngland, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the 14th and xsth c. 

2340 Ayenb. 276 J>o |?et m.akch zuo grcaie homes of hare 
here oJ>er of oJ»ren bet hi sembleb wcl foie wyfmen. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 6z Laayes-and gentilwomen, th.at 
w'ere mervelously arraied .. and hadde highe homes. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1870) 214 (Juecn Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second.. brought in high head attire piked with horns. 
i6i3_Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 536 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two horns. ..The horned Beldame still 
muttereth certalne wordcs. 16x7 Moryson Itin. iii. 169 
A hoyke or vailc which ..hath a kinde of home rising over 
the forehead. Ibid. 172 Women of Venice . , raise up .their 
hair on the forehead in two knotted homes.' 2859 Tiio.mson 
Land 4 Bk. 1. vi. (1872) 74 The princesses of Lebanon and 
Hermon sported gold horns decked with jewels. 1864 
Kinds Cycl. Bibl.Lit. s. v.,The women among the Druses on 
Mount libanon wear on their heads silver horns of native 
make which arc the distinguishing badge of wifehood. 

16. A projection, like a hom, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jeuish temple; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches. 

C20O0 Ags. Ps. (Spclm.) cxviilil. 27 03 horn wibedcs 
\Thorpct^ wis-bcdcs.. hornas]. a 2300 iT.J?. /V<T//rr ibid. 


Settes miri dale in thickne.sse, Unto horn hat of wev^d «« 
2382 Wvclif 1 Kings i. 51 Adonyasdredyngekyng Salome 
holdith the horn of theauter. 2611 Bible x-srir} 
Thou shall make an Altar of Shittim wood. .And thoushak 
make the homes of it vpon the foure corners thereof. i3i5 
Keatince Trav. (1817) 1.49 Delinquency, a garrison qua!!- 
fication, first clings to the horns of the altar. 187; J. D. 
Chambers Div. iVorship jg6 At the right horn onhe.^itar! 

17. Each of the pointed extremities of the moon 
as she appears in her first and last quarters (or of 
Mercury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 
• of a crescent ; a cusp. 

<2X000 Riddles xxx. (Gr.\ Ic wiht geseah .. hornun bi- 
tweonum hu6e laedan. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5340 The shadove 
maketh ber bemis merke, And bir homes to shewe derle. 
2617 Moryson Itin. i. 5 The Idol Isis, bearing two horr.es 
of the Moone. _ Ibid, 27 This City is of the forme of an half 
Moone . . and . . imbraceih betweene the two homes the kssjr 
City. 2667 Milton P. E. x. 433 From the homes Of 
Turkish Crescent. 2726-46 Thomson iVinter 125 Tt* 
moon Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns, 1813 
Scott Trierm. in. xi, Till . . The moon renew’d her siher 
horn. 2816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 179 Certain periodica! 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk[ofMcrcury], 
seem to indicate a revolution on an axis. 2869 Huxley Phy 
siol. xt.'286 This grey substance [of the spinal cord] h so 
disposed that,, it looks something like a crescent. ..The 
two ends of the crescent are called its horns or cornua. 
b. Each tip or end of a bow. 

2622 CoTGR. s.v Comeite, Les comettes dun <irr, tbe 
homes, or hornie tips of a long Bow. 2697_Drydes Virg. 
Georg. I. 524 At either Horn the Rainbow drinks the Flood. 
— AEneid ix. B54 He drew, And almost join’d the horns of 
the tough yew. 2772 Cook \st Voy. i. vii, The island was 
shaped exactly like a bow . . The horns, or extremities 
of the bow, were two large tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. iS« 
E. Arnold Lt, Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. 

18. Each of the two wings of an anny; sL 
cornu. 

*533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 457 The left home of 
Romanis . . fled to the brayis of Tiber. 2598 Babkft 
Theor. IVarres iii. ii. 70 Seruing for homes or wings vnto 
the battell. 2636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavefs Disc.Liyy\\. 
520 Quintius seeing one of the homes of his Army beginmni: 
to fayle. Angler in xo6{iJp<rc<nw 

the two horns, or wings, of the troop, making.. to outflaoK, 
and then enclose us. . . 

19 . Each of two (or more) lateral projections, 


arms, or branches, 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. cornua cruciA b. 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus {eertxua u.trp. 
C. The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arras ofa 
ha.y {L. cortnta),. 

a. 23.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxul6ii In enm 
eomious a iudets (enium . . pat on be homes of w Crej'* 
lewes belden wjb-outen les. 2814 Cary Dante, 
xvin. 30 On the horns .. of the cross. b. * 597 .^ 

Guillemeatt's Fr. Chirurg. (j b/2 The Testicles or Homesci 
the Wombe. 2889 J.M.DuNCANZ.fc/.D/f./F<?w-vm.(cd.4)43 
The fcelus developed in a uterine horn. 0. *f 97 .^*‘\ 5 n^ 
Virg, Georg, iv. 400 With sev'n-fold Homs mysterious h|l« 
Surrounds the Skirts of Egypt’s fruitful Isle. ^ 
Fitzgerald Lett. (2889) 1 . 61, 1 remember a ravine on tM 
hom of the bay opposite the town where the sea rushes np- 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 50 Within the long horns oi 
a sandy bay. , 

20, pi. a. The awns of barley, dial. 

Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

a. <i 1825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, ^t^rviritheawnsofbarie). 
2851 Hlujtr. Caial. Gt. Exkib. 386 A barley aveller..f^y 
rubbing the horns or avels off barley. 2893 
Soc. Dec. 696 The Himalayan barley which has three .>> • 
horns to the flowering glume. b. 2850 Tensy'so. 
Mem. evil, The wood which grides and clangs Its lea 
ribs and iron horns, 

21. A pointed or tapering projection. 

a. The beak of an ancient galley {ohsi) ; of an - 

end of an ancient roll of bread; cf. Ger. bortt, ft- . 

* a kind of loafts or simnell bread cornered', 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, 
or are grasped between the rider’s knees ; also the 
pommel of a Spanish or half-Spanish saddle. C. A 
of land projecting into the sea, etc. ; a promontoo’’. ^ 
mountain peak isomeiimes fg-, sometimes = 

hom). e. A part of a plant shaped like a hom, ucp » 

spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as 
top of Don. ^ 

n. C220S Lay. 4538 Scip mrne to 5en spip •• 
home, c 2300 Havclok 779 For hom he brouuie ic ' 
Wastels, simenels with he horn. 2826 Scott *?. 
in Lockhart, When I w.as a young man, J 
times to lift a smith's anvil with one band, by wnai 
the ‘horn’. C. 2601 Holland Pliny L *35 
..casting forth a crooked and winding home as i ^ 
toward the West, seemelh to enclose within 
both the said realmes. 261a Drayton *• ' 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This home 


[Cornw’all] bestow’d. 


2865 Athenaeum 
of Brittany. d. *?^ 

II. 12 Rocks that .. Forehead to forehead held .37 

horns. 1846 Miss Costello Tour to ^ 
Strange-pointed rocks, piercing the fhew , 
dolomite mountains. 2861 Symonds m Btog. 

The Bemcic Alps., and their snow-capped no 

PallMallG. 4 Sept. 5A The highest point of 
Is Senir Dearg, ihe ‘ Red Peak ', a square-shaped m . 
lopped with a strange-looking hom of rock. , ' 
Withering Brit. /V<x«/x (1796) II. 434 S'oi'b 

lengthened out into a siraighl horn. 2804 m 
Convers. 1 . 40 The woodbine’s honied ,hom. cf 

logia, Horn or Spur in Botany . . The hinder b0‘ 
the nectary in some flowers, extended in a coniw 
in Orchis, I^arkspur, etc. 2879 IaRkar 
( 18S3) 103 nicy remembered wh.at He had 


permanence of every sw/ and born of a letter in , . 

22. Arch, tin OE. a pinnacle or gallic [d 


hork; 
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each of the Ionic volutes (likened to ram’s horns); 
the projections of an abacus, etc. : see quots. 

c zoooFittttesbitr^ Ne Hsse heallehornas ne byrnac 5 , 
1847 Craig, Hom^ .. a name sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. x8S2-6x Atxhit. Pull. Soe, Diet, s.v., In general 
the word Horn (Fr. come) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any abacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan. . . The terms horn or side-amt are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the rest of 
a piece of framed work, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

23 . Naut, See quois, (In quot. 1887 tr. L, cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards : cf. Aktenna.) 

17^ Rif^inff <5- SeantoJiship I. 167 Homs, the jaws, or 
semi-circular ends of booms and gaffs. 1867 Sm\th Sailor's 
Word-bk., Horn, the arm of a cleat or kevel. Horns, the 
points of the jaws of the booms. Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. Homsof the Rudder = Rudder-horns. Homs 
0/ the tiller, the pins at the extremity. 1882 Nares .S'/'rt- 
vtanship (ed. 6) 76 The foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen 548 Windward pointing 

the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24 . Fortif. =Hounwoiik. 

1709 Luttrell Brie/ Rel. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bombs fell into a magazine in the horn, blew it up, and 
ruin'd great part of the wall. 

25 . In various other technical applications. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mack. 60 It is to 

be feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the horns of the rope rolls. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech,, Hom..Z. {blilling) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle . . which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto. 9. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
screw or jack. 10. A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Horn {.Railway U.Si), One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes Hom-block. 

V. 26 . Each ofthe alternatives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Eat, argumenlnm cornniuvt), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 158 [verses 3-7] Thys 
forked questyon ; which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a bodye shall 
make a direct aunswere,heshallrenneon tnesharpepoyncte 
of the home, 1647 Cowley Misir.,Agst. Hope i, And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound j6^ H. More Div. 
Dial, I. xviii. (17x3) 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
yet I think neither Horn is strong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Existence of a God. 1755 Young 
Cetilaury, X83 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. X833 W, Jerdan Autobiog. Ill, x. 137 
[He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the horn of which 
he could not extricate himself. X887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
V. xsi In disputation, the adversary who is refuted by a 
dilemma is said to be ' fixed on the horns of a dilemma'. 


VI. aitrib* and Comb. 

27 . a. Simple attrib.ss of a horn or horns, as 
colour, measurement, shavings, 

1632 B. JoNsoN Magn.Ladyy. 1, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feathers, assafeetida, A few horn-shavings. .And shee 
IS well again. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist.ll. 54 Shell., 
yellowish horn colour. 1833 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 70 
Horn shavings, from the large, proportion of nitrogen in 
them, are a powerful manure. 1896 Daily News 13 Nov, 
6/6 Records of horn measurements. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as hom-bearer, 
-blower, -blowing, -player, c. similative, as horn- 
shaped adj. d. instrumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested, -pushing, -yoked adjs. 

1483 Calk. Angl. 188/2 An *Horne berer, comiger. 1679 
Prot. Conformist 3'How they have *horn-bound for several 
years past the Bavarian Duke. C723 Corpus Gloss. 454 
Cereacus, *horn blauuere. 1483 Ciath. Angl. 188/2 An 
Horne blawer, comicen. 1830 Gcn. P. THbMPSON Exerc. 
(1842) 1 . 214 The born-blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 Nov., Vague— not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornbIowing. 1848 C. C. Clifford Aristoph., Frogs 9 
*Horn-crested Pan. 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 752/1 Rossini, the son of a *horn-player. X776 
Withering Brit. Plants {x^/I) II. 495 nectaries 

5, *horn-shaped. 1852-61 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet, s.v.. The 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English raedizeval work. 

28 . attrib. passing into Made of horn, as 
horn hoxu, cup, lantern, ring, spoon, ware', formed 
naturally of horn, as horn foot, sheath. Hence 
parasynthetic combs., as hom-footed, -sheathed adjs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xvi. 124 An home spone. 1373 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that homz bee so plentie, 
hornware I beleeue woold bee more set by than it iz. x6ix 
Sh AKS. Wint. T. IV. iv. 6 1 1 Not a Ribbon . : Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Horne-Ring. i6ix Cotcr., Corne-pied, hoofed, home-footed. 
1665 Dryden Ind. Evip. ii. i, The frighted satyrs .. their 
horn-feet ply. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring. 
1843 Forest Days ii, The horn cup, which the ho>t 

set down beside the tankard. 1844 W. H. jlAXWELLA^^iJr/j 
<5- Adv. Scatl. ix. (1855) 93 The poirich. .must be eaten with 
a bom spoon. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11, 143 Horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe. 1834 Owen Skel. <5* Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 
251 Horn Chalices were forbidden, 1879 G. JIacdonald 
P, Faber (1883) 201 If it is a horn lantern you’ve got. 1883 
U. Helm's Wand. PI. 4- Aniin. 408 Horn-bows were used 
as well as those of yew, 1883 Tennyson Tiresias 10 Tramp 
of the hornfooted horse. 

29 . Special combs.: fhom-back = Horn- 
Fisu ; horn-band, a band of musicians that play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-spring stays ; 
thorn' battle, an army in battle array having 
boms or wings; t horn-beast, a homed beast, as 
an ox ; fhorn-beaten a., cuckolded ; horn-beech 


= Hornbeam; horn-bug, a North American 
beetle, Passalus comutus, having its head armed 
with a stout curved horn; horn-card, a trans- 
parent plate of bora bearing a graduated scale, or 
the like (Knight Diet, Mech. 1875) ; horn-cattle 
= homed cattle ; see Cattle 6 ; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument ; see quot. ; *i* horn-cod; 
a carob ; f horn-coot = Horn-owl ; horn-core, 
the central bony part of the horn of quadrapeds, 
a process of the frontal bone ; horn-distemper, 
* a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn' (Craig 1847); hom-drum {ffy^ 
draulics'), a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Diet, Mechi)\ 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed; + horn-face, ?a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have; + horn-fair, ^a fair 
formeily held .at .Charlton in Kent’ (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17th 
and iSth c. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translucency ; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, Hx- 
matobia seti'ata, so called from its habit of cluster- 
ing on the horns of cattle; i*hom-foot, -feet a., 
having feet of horn, as horses ; hom-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog : see Horned ; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceralochloa (Craig 
1847); horn-hard a., as hard as horn; also 
advb. ; f horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold; horn-hipped <1. (see quot); hom-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a homy appearance on 
fusing : cf. Corneous ; hom-machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so called because the shoe is 
placed on a hora-like projection ; horn-maker, 
u maker of horns ; f one who * horns ’ or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn; horn-mercury, 
chloride of mercury : cf. hom-lead ; f hom-mouth 
a., having a horn in the mouth; f horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the homed fruit of plants 
of the genus Trapa\ horn-ore, ‘a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white ’ (Craig) ; + hom-penny « Hoengeld ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the horns 
attached ; horn-pike, the hom-fish or garfish ; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity of a horn ; hom-plant, a seaweed, Ecklottia 
buccinalis', horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of 
smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the 
Horned Poppy, Glaucittm luteum ; horn por- 
phyry =Hornslate ; horn-pout (^.^.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Amiurus, esp. A. 
catus ; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
{Cent, Diet.')', •j-hom-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
mtpeia), an animal that butts or gores with the 
horn ; hom-quicksilver, same as horn-mcrcury ; 
horn -schist ~ Hornslatb; horn -shell (see 
quot.) ; *t* horn sickness, humorous for ‘ jealousy 
due to being cuckolded’ ; horn-snake, {a) the Pine 
Snake or Hull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus •, {b) the 
Red-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancia abacura 
(local U.S.) ; horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceridsc, having a prominent horn on the abdo- 
men of the male; fhom-thumb, a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses ; a pickpocket ; hom-tip, the tip of 
a horn ; a button or knob fixed on the point of a 
horn for a guard or ornament; horn- weed, (a) 
same as Houkwort; {b) same as horti-plant', 
f horn-wood = Hornbeam ; horn-worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

1598 Florio, Acicula, a home fish or •bomebacke. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 175/1 The *hom-bar which 
Stands at the back of the top bed. 1635 Barriffe Mil, 
Discip, Ixxv. (1643) 207 The ‘Home Batielt may be for the 
same occasion and use. z6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. ili. 51 
No Temple but the wood, no assembly but *home-beasts. 
1652 Peyton Caiastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 27 Silly Men, 
being *Horn-bealen. 1771 R. Warner Plant. Woodford. 
114 Carpinus, Ostrya Ulmo similis ., the Horn, or Hard- 
beam Tree, called in some places, the Horse.beech or •Horn- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 1846 
Worcester cites Fartn. Encycl. for *Hemiug. 1793 Miss 
Seward Lett. (1811) III. 257 Beautiesof *horn<=illIe. 1879 
Cassells Techn, Educ.l. 12/2 *Hom centres. .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. 
1683 Wheler fonm. Greece vl 446 The *Homcod-Tree or 
Keratia. 1650 Earl Moxm. tr. SenaulP s Man 6cc. Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owlcs, and to prepare habitations 
for *Horn-Coots. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ham-coot, 
a* name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 1872 
Nicholson Palxont. 424 In neither case are the horns sup- 
ported by bony ♦hom-corcs. 1838 Lytton Alice xi. ii. Self- 
conceit is *horn-eyed. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. vH, All 
his flunkeyhood, and hom-cyed dimness, a 1668 Davenast 
Man's the Mast. (1673) 334 Dog! what will she say 
of thy *horn-face? i66g Nescest Acad. Compliments (N.), 
When, -aickolds forget to march to •Hom-fair. 1730 Poor 
Robin (N.), Now in small time comes on Hem-fair, Vour 


horns and ladles now prepare. 1896 A. W.'Tuer /Ini. 
Hom-Bk. I. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as early as 
the time of Henry III, and was continued annually until 
abolished in 1872. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's Trav. (1812) II. icS 

Its grain can with difficulty be perceived, and the whole is 
Similar to *horn.flint. 1708 Kersey, * Hom-Jly, an American 
Insect. 1897 Bailey /^r7«V.(7r<?TM«^25 A compara- 
tively harmless insect in France becomes the dreaded horn- 
fly in America, c 1395 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (187B) x i 
I he *hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rurall. 1627 
Hakf.will Apol, (1630) 279 Horn-fooie horses. 1807 Pike 
Sources Missies. (:8io) ii. 156 xiote, I have seen the Wish- 
tonwish, the rattle snake, the *horn frog .. and a hand tor- 
toise all take refuge in the same hole. 1768 Ross Helenorc 
53 (Jam.) For now the. lads are sleeping ‘horn hard. 1818 
Scott Br. Laitwt. xxv, The hearty shake of Mr. Girder’s 
hom-hardpalm. a 1623 Fletcher Love's Cure n. i, And Vul- 
can a limping ‘horn-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be ‘Horn- 
hipped when the tops of the two haunch bones appear too 
high. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 22, ico grs. 
of ‘horn lead, formed by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
18 of marine acid, and 10 of water. 1812 Sir H.DAvvC/;r;w. 
Philos. 397 Called horn lead by the old chemists. 1600 
Shaks. Y. L. is’. i. 63 Vertue is no ‘home-maker: and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 18^ Camp Refuge 1 . 126 The ‘horn- 
men blew might and main. 1776 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 610 The *horn-mercury . . Avas intermixed with 
minute globules of quicksilver. 1643 Quarles Sol, Recant. 
xii. 58 The ‘horn-mouth Belman shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 Florio, Rinoceronte, a great beast or monster called a 
‘home nose, c Registr. Monast. de Winchelcumba 

(1892) 291 £t acquietabimus omnia predicta de assisis.. 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, ‘hornpeni, et de omnibus servitiis 
secularibus. 1737 W. Tho.mpson R. N. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and ‘Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack’d 
into slight Casks. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 
360 Varicella, crystalline and *horn-pox. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 153 Horn-pock or Wart-pock is a 
mild and abortive form, in which the pocks, .shrivel and 
dry up on the 5th or 6th day. 1796 Kirwan Elem. I\Iin. 
(ed. 2) I. 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone [Hornslate] *hompcirphyry. xB6o O. W. 
Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with ‘horn 
pouts. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1S73) 247 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for horn- 
pouts. 1382 Exod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an ‘horn- 

putter. x86o Dana Man. Min. 288 ‘Horn-quicksilver . . 
Chloride of Mercury. 1790 W. Tooke Vie^o Russian 
Ewp. I. 151 Genuine ‘homsenist and jasper are here not to 
be found. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist, V, 209 Cerithium, or 
the ‘ *Hom-shcll *, has a turreted, many-whorled shell. 1613 
in Crt. ff Times /ar./ (1849) 1 . 238 Langley., is lately dead 
of the *horn sickness. x6M J. Clayton tn Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 134 The ‘Horn-Snake is, as they say, another sort 
of deadly Snake. 1703 R. Beverley Virginia (1722) 260 
They have likewise the Horn-Snake, so called from a sharp 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 507 The family 
Uroceridte, or *horn-taiIs, includes insects which are closely 
allied to the saw-fiies. 1594 Greene & Lodge LookingGlasse 
Wks. (Rtidg.) 13B/2. 1 cut this from a new-married wife by 
the belpofa *horn>thumbanda knife. 1884 Miller /’/an/-//., 
Horn-wort or *HOrn-weed, Ceratopkyllum demersum. 1731 
Lunenburg Proprietors' Ree. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and runing East. .68 rod toasmafe‘horn wood 
tree. 1676 T. Glover m Phil. Trans. XL 63s A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a ‘Horn-worm. 27^ T. Price in 
B. M. Carew Life 110 The planters prune off the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 


Som (h/jn), V. [fi Horn sb.'] 

1 . Irons. To furnish with horns. 

1694 R. L'Estrance Fables Ixxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Homing the Camel, order’d him to be Cropt. 
b. To tip, point, cover, etc. with horn. 

1421-2 [see Horning sb. 2]. 1603 Eik to Seal of Cause 

of Skinners of Glasgotv 5 Feb. (Jam, Suppl.), That naiie.. 
schaip or home pointis, schaip or mak pursiis. 

+ 2 . To * give horns to ' : to cuckold. Obs. 
exsso Pryde fy Ab. Worn. 76 in Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 237 
Some wyll not stycke..To home you on everye side. 16^ 
Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a iealous a«se, He vowes she homes him. 1702 Steele 
Funeral l, This Wench 1 know has play'd me false. And 
hom'd me in my Galants. 1823 Nesv Monthly Mag. VIII. 
343 Milk and water husbands— horned, hen-pecked, and 
abused by virago wives, 

3 . To butt or gore with the horns. 

1599 Minsheu 3 )^. Diet., Comear, to home, to push AAith 
the horns. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/2 The cattle horn 
each other. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4 . Shipbuilding. To adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

c 1850 Rudlm, Nnvtg. (Weale) 347 Standards, .convenient 
to bom or square the frame. Ibid, 151 To S^are, is to 
liorn or form with right angles. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship- 
build. XX. 442 Each frame being horned and plumbed in 
order to ensure the correctness of its position. 

*1*6. * 5 *^. Law. To put to the horn ; to proclaim 
a rebel ; to outlaw: cf. Hop.ning sb. 4. Obs. 

1392 Sc. Acts yas. VI (18x4) 551 0 am.) That ye nor nane 
of yow charge, home, poynd, nor trouble the said Johnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. Chameeklayne St. Gt. *** 

142 Condemn’d, out-lawed, or Homed. Nickerin 

Priesi-cr. I. 3 They proclaim you to be RebeU to Ood, 
Horn you, as in Scotland. 

+ Homage. Obs. rare~^. [f. HonNJ‘>^. 1 

exacted V pon cuerie Oxe that labours 

(hr-rnba-). 

orho^fish, ISclL vuls^r,j. "-hich has catrcmely 

long &h...rsca-.a called 

1555-73 CoorER Thesaunn, .-icui, 



HOaiTBEAM, 


388 


HORKET, 


a hornebeake. 1598 Epulario G iij b, To seeth the Home- 
beeke or Pipe fish. i6or Holland Pliny I. 266 The 
Home-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belona5..haue within them 
so great ccs that their wombe cleaueth and openeth when 
they should lay them. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn- 
heaky a kind of Fish. 1836 Yarrell Brit, Pisfus I. 442. 

Sombeam. (h^’jnbrm). [f. Horn sh. + Beam.] 

1. A small tree, Carpimts BttuluSi indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges: so called 
from its hard, tough, close-grained wood. Also 
the cognate American species, C. Americana, the 
Blue Beech. (An earlier name was hardbeam.') 

*577 B. Googe Heresbacits Hush. ir. (1586) loi b, Upon 
the plaines you shall have, .the Homebeame. x664Evel\’n 
Sylvet xii. § i. 29 The Hom-bcam, in Latine the Car/inusy 
is planted of Sets. 1766 J. Bartram 6 Feb. in Stork 

E. Florida 62 A hammock of oak, hiccory, magnolia, and 
hornbeam. 1897 SVilus Flovjer. PI. II. 71 The hom-beam 
is very like the beech in habit, but the leaves are not shiny. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya, closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-like appearance of the ripe 
catkins ; it has two species, O. vuigaris of Southern 
Europe, and 0. virginica of America. 

1794 JlAR'n’N Rousseaits Boi. xxviiL 441 In the common 
Hornbeam the scales of the strobiles are fiat ; and in the 
Hop-Hombeam they are inflated, i 856 Trcas. Bot. 828/1 
Ostrya vulgaris^ the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of Europe, but is quite hardy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Ostrya virginica, Iron- 
wood (N. American), Hop-Hombeam, f^ver-wood. 

c. aitrib. f Hornbeam pollenger (see quot.). 
*597 Gerarde Herbal nr. cix. 1205 Betulus, or the Home- 
beame tree. 1706 Phillips (ed. fCersey), Hom-beam Pol- 
lengersy trees of about Twenty Years Growth, that have 
been often lopp’d, and upon that Account not Tithable. 
a X783 J. Scott Ode to Leisure (R.),^ Where Easna’s 
hom-beam grove Its foliage o’er me interwove. 1838 
Murrays Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeam hedges, with windows cut in them. 

+ 2. A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, etc. Obs, 

*583 Stanvhurst jEneh ni. (Arh.) 91 Lyke. .Phcebus 
his homebeams. 

3. ssBeait la. 

x86x Wilde Catal. Anitg. R, Irish Acad. 259 A hom- 
beam of an immense red deer. 

Hornllill (hpvnbil). [f. Horn sb. + Bill ii.2] 

1. A bird of the family Bucerotidis, so called 
from the bom-like excrescence surmounting the bill. 

Formerly called Horned Crow, Homed Pie. 

*773 Pennant Genera of Birds p. xxix and 8. 1781 
Latham Gen. Synops. Birds I. 341. x8o* Bingley Anim. 
Biog. (1813) II, 89 Of the Hombills in general .. [Their 
bills] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat resembling 
another bill, on the upper mandible. 1854 Owen Skel. ^ 
Teeth in Ctre. Se., Organ. Hat. 1 . 167 The enormous beak 
of thchombill. .forms one enormous air-cell. X893NEWTON 
Diet Birds 435 The Hombills, of which more than 60 
species has'e been described, form a very natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 

2. Comb, Hornbill cuckoo, the keel-billed, 
cuckoo, Croiophaga, of N. America. 

Hornblende (hp'jnblend). Min. Also -blend. 
£a. Ger. hornblende, f. horn horn + Blende,] 

L A mineral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many rocks, as granite, 
syenite, and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-aluminoas,asactinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, dannemorite, nephrite, treraolite, 
etc., which are sometimes all included under the 
name Amphibole ; it is usually of a dark brown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

X770 Forster tr. Cronstedt's Min. 95 The hornblende of 
the Swedes. X7^ Kirwan Elem. Iiin. (ed. 2) I. 215 The 
great weight of the stone called hornblende made the miners 
at first imagine it contained some metal, but finding none 
except iron they called it blind. 1847 Tennyson Pritic. iir. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text-hk. Geol v. 104 Hornblende is of a dark or 
dark-green colour, WTth a homy glistening lustre. 

2. allrib. Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder, 
etc. ; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, homblendic, as hornblende basalt, 
granite, porphyry, syenite ; hornblende andesite 
^sec quot. 1885); hornblende gabbro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallagc is more or less 
replaced by hornblende; hornblende rock, agreen- 
stoneconsistingchiefly of hornblende; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock of a schistose nature. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Mtn. (ed. 2) I. 354 Hornblende Por- 
phjTV. Ibid. 383 Hornblende Slate, penetrated wth Talc 
or I^Iica. i8*t J. McCulloch Geol. Classtf. Recks 298 
Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is onlj' a portion of 
those beds of which the greater p.arts present the same 
ch.'uacters as hornblende schist. xBSa IJ. Taylor Poet's 
jfrtd.y znd Eve 23 Ibrough hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. x8^ Birdwooo Ind. Art II. 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which the magnetic iron used for 
ages in the manufacture of Damascus steel., is still obtained. 
xSSsGniKic Texi-bk. (1603) *67 Homhiende-andesite 
conrists of a tricHnic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 
..Homblcndc-andesitc is a s-olcaruc rock of Tertlar>* and 
post-Tertiary date. 

Hornblendic (hfinhle*ndik),fi. A/in. [f. prec. 
■J* -jc.] Of the nature of hornblende; containing 


hornblende; bornblendic rock, schist, slate = 
hornblende rock, etc. : see prec. 2. 

x8*3 Scoresby Whale Fishery 233 , 1 obtained specimens 
of rocks .. homblendic mica-slate. 1858 Geikie Hist, 
Boulder "XM. 239 Mineralogically they are..bornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced Iw hornblende. 1862 Anrted 
Channel Isl. I. vi. (ed. 2) 126 Quarries of remarkably fine, 
tough homblendic granite.^ i^S Lubbocic Preh. Times iv. 
(1878) 82 At the homblendic extreme of the trap rocks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 
Horn-book (hpunbnk). A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord's Prayer) protected by a thin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood with 
a projecting piece for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of the tablet without 
the horn covering, or a piece of stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a Battledore (q.v. 3 ). 
Eor an exhaustive account see A. W. Tner, History 
of the Hom^Book (1S96). 

1588 Shake. Z. Z. Z. v. i. 49 Yes. yes, he teaches boyes 
the Home-booke : What is Ab speld backward with the 
horn on his head? 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Ciij, Such 
vnmannerlie knaues..must bee set againe to their A. B. C. 
and leamc to spell Our Father in a Horne booke. X639 
Bury Wills (Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing 
of home bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
x682 N. O. Boiieau's Lutrin 1. Argt., St. George oth* back- 
side of the Hom-book, The Dragon kills, to Humour 
Scorn-book. 17x7 Prior Alma 11. 463 To Master John the 
English maid A hom-book gives of gingerbread, And that 
the child may leam the better, As he can name, he eats 
the letter. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 131 Being ambitious to 
commence author, I was composing a new hom-book. 
• a 1842 Hone in A. W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. I. i. 7 A large 
wholesale dealer in. .school requisites recollects that the 
last order he received for Horn-books came from the 
country, about the year 1799- From that time the demand 
wholly ceased.. In the course of sixty years, he and his 
predecessors in business had executed orders for several 
millions of Horn-books. 1851 D. Jerrolo St. Giles xiii. 
iSSAcbildatthehom-bookmightspell it. \%S\Chambers' 
Book of Days II. 233/1 The ‘Hom-book’ gradually gave 
way to the ‘ Battledore * and the * Primer *. 

b. iransf. A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primer. 

1609 Dekker {title') The Gulls Home-booke. X757 Con- 
noisseur No. 83 (Tuer) Under the title of The Rhymer’s 
Play-thing, or Poetaster’s Hom-Book. X790 Wolcott (P. 
V\t\ 6 .zv) Adv. Fut, Laureat iil Wks. 18x2 II. 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Hom-book. 1847 H. Piddincton {title) 
The Horn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
1S48 Litton Harold vi. rii, 1 come not here to learn the 
horn-book of war. 2874 Motley Bameveld II. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy. 

c, allrib., as horn-book lore, school. 

x68i W. Robertson Phraseol. Gat. (1693) 215 A Battle- 
dore boy or Hom-book-boy. 1766 Entick Loudon IV. 
403 The third school is the hom-book school, where 30 
children are taught by the mistress. 1832 J. Bree St. 
Herbert's Isle etc. 154 'fhe hom-book lore I early knew. 
Horned (Iip-oned, hpjnd), a. 

I. [f. Horn jA.+-ed2. (OE. had kyrned, from 
hyrnan •.—*hunijan : cf. OHG. gihuntet^'\ 

1. Having horns or antlers ; comuted, 

m^oo-so Alexander Hald we no hors, .nena horned 

.stottis. 14x3 (Caxton X483)ii.xlv. 51 Somme of 

them were homed, as boolys. 1590 Sprnser F. Q. hi. x. 47 
Emongst the homed heard. x6^ Milton P. L. x. 525 
Cerastes homd, Hydrus, and Eilops drear. * 75^7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav. (17^) III. 175 The. .horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 1887 Boiven Firg. Eclogue v. 33 Bull to 
the homed herd, and the com to a fruitful plain. 

b. Logic. Homed syllogism {argument, etc.) ; 
the dilemma. 

1548 Homed question [see Horn 26]. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 34 b, Dilemna, otherwise . . called a horned 
argument. x6zo T. Granger Div. Logike 285 note. Dilemma 
. .A forked or horned Syllogisme, 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Z<J^c xviii, (1866) I. 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllo- 
gism is called the dilemma or homed syllogism. 

2. Having, bearing, or wearing an appendage, 
ornament, etc., called a horn ; having hom-like 
projections or excrescences. 

a 1300 Cursor IT. 6655 Quen moyscs had broght )>e lagh 
..ham thoght him homd apon farr. 138* Wvchf Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was homed of the 
cumpanye'of the word of God. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 6t He saide that the women that were so homed 
were lycne to be homed snailcs and herds and vnicoraes. 
1585 Homed beetle fscc Hornet 3). 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Psatd. Ep. V. ix. (s686) 2ox One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses homed. ex69sj. Miller W. yorkizB^j) 
6 In the middle of the line from thence northw'ard is a homed 
work, 1850 H. W. Torrens in fmL Asiat. See. Bengaly^ 
A peculiar homed or crested helmet. 1856 Bryant Poems, 
Count cf Greiers i, The homed crags are shining. 1867 
J, 15 . Rose tr. VirriTs ^neid 13 Screened By the homed 
altar. ^ xBSa Miss Braddon Mt. Royal\, i. 14 That homed 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

b. Horned crow or pio, old name of the Horn- 
bill. Horned frog, toad, a lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having the head and back covered 
with spikes {U.S.\ Homed hog (ff), the babi- 
ronssa: sec Hoo 3; i‘(^) a kind of fish with 
a horn on its head (obs.). Homed horse, the 
Gnu. + Horaod-snout, the rhinoceros {obs.). 
Also Horned Lark, Owl, Poppt, etc, 
x 65 x Lovell Hitt. Anim, 4- Min. 79 Homd-snout. Rhino- 
ceros. xyot Collect, Vey, (1729) HI. 4x3 The Homed-Hog. 


A small flat Fish, with a Horn on his Head, notchi on o-» 

Side only. x84x Catlin TV. /W. (J844) II. xhV. -s 

The horned frog.. specimens.. with the horns of halfaad 
three-fourths of an inch in length and very sharp at 
points. 1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 156 The camdecn h 
the ‘homed frog* of the prairies of America. 1M3 Her. 
pe^s Mag. Oct. 706/1, I put my homed load in his ase 
out in the sun. ^ 

3. Having crescent horns, crescent-shaped. 
CX400 ’L'ina.Flonre Curtesie 2 In Fewer, whan the frostr 
mone Was horned, c xs6o A. Scott Poems (S. T. k) xim 
H omit Dyane, with hirpaly glemis. 1624 Massixcer A'rw. 
gado II. V, These knights of Malta . .with their crosses Struck 
pale your homed moons. x8xo Vince Elan. Astrcn.\\X\. 
89 Venus and Mercury appear, first horned. 

f 4. Of a cuckold : see Horn sb. 7. Ohs. 

2626 Middleton A ny thing for Quiet Life iv. ij, Thou art 
a beast, a homed beast, an ox ! 27x9 D’Urfey Pills 1 . 3^'' 
The horn’d Herd within yon City Wall. 2830 in kesL 
Ball. (1890) VII. 295 You horned fumbling Cuckolds, in 
city, court, or town. 

f 6. Applied to bishops with reference to tbc 
shape of the mitre. Obs. 

c 2425 Lydg. Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1663 Ye that han n 
subieccioun Peplys vnder your prelacye . . Thogh jt b« 
hornyd to s^th (=sight) outward [etc.]. 2558 Knox Hem. 
in Set. Writ. (1845) 236 Our horned and mitred bishops. 
a 2651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) Ih To the ser- 
vants of the devill, to your dumbe dogges, and homed 
bishops. 

6. Armed or furnished with horn or horny sub- 
stance. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. in. x. 45 All day they [SatjTs] daunced 
. . And with their horned feet the greene gras wore. 

7. Provided, fitted, or ornamented with horn. 

xBox Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears «5- Sntilcs )Vks. 1812 V. 

42 Of spectacles that rode his nose He wink’d through each 
horn’d glass. 2884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 9/2 Speci- 
mens of horns mounted in silver and horned goods generally. 

II. [f. Horn zi. -h-edi.] 
i*8. Sc. Law. ‘ Put to the horn*; proclaimed a 
rebel. Obs. 

2705 Hickeringill Priesi-cr. i. (1721) 38 The hom’d Man 
has no Remedy but to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
Hence HoTnedness, horned condition. 

*777 BiiAND Pop. Antig. (1849) III, 241 The hornedntwef 
the moon. 285* J. Martineao Ess., Rev. etc. (1B91) Ijl- 
417 The previous coexistence of hornedness and rumination 
in our conception. 

t Hornen, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Horn sh, + 

-en4, 0}i.had hyrnent'~QTe\\i.*humtttO‘.‘} Made 
of horn. 

238a WycLiE Ps. xcviifi]. 6 In vois of the hornene truKipe- 
a 2825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia s. v., *A hornen-spoon . 

Corner (hpunoj). [f. Horn sb. or ?/.+-ERh] 
1, A worker in horn ; a maker of horn spoons, 


combs, etc. 

2421-2 [see Horning vbl.'sh. 2]. c 1440 Frwx/. 

247/1 Homare, or home make[r). comutanus. 1464 
Pari, V. 567/1 The men of the Craft of Horners ^fraun- 
chised in the Cite of London. ze/b\ HoltingmmIft>P' 
346 Georgius Hoton..horner. 2607 Dekker A 
(1842) 28 The head-warden of the homers. 170® 
London IV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are th^® ' 
ners, who prepare horn for petty manufacturers. a. 
W. Tuer Hist. Hortt-Bk. L.vii. 91 The Homers Exhiti- 
tion held in London in 1882. ^ 

tb. One who makes musical horns. Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horner a maker of homes, 
zSS^ Loseley MBS. (Kempe 1835)53 Horner for blowinge 
homes, turner for daggers. 

2. One who blows or winds a horn. 

24.. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/31 M 

x6xi Cotcr., Corneux, a Horner; a winder or a no^ • 
2677 N. Cox Gaitlem. Recreat. (ed. 2) A iv b, Mr. 
Marsh, Homer . . who teaches to blow the Horn. *0x7 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 121 The keeper .. hlcw‘gcdrtm 
of the buck’, and., the homers, .answered hi^ 

Stockton Pomonds Trav. 25 The horner blew lus 
until his eyes seemed bursting. ' 

f3. One who cuckolds; a cuckold-makcr. (/y • 
2598 Florid, Cornaro.. horner. 2690 D’Urfey ^ ^ 
Walk III. (D.), Till th’ Jury. .Their favour gave se^ 

adorn'd, Not to the horner, hut the horn’d. 17x7 hi' 
Woman a Riddle i. i, A cornuted coxcomb, that cou 
smell his Homer from his house-dog. , 1 _« » at 

f 4. A person who has been * put to the hom 
declared a rebel. Sc. Obs. . 

z^t^Se.Aets fas. F/(i8i4) HI. ssj/i Thair 
deleit out of the catologe of homaris and .. 
be forder Iroublit for that homing in tyme 
Ibid. IV. 174/2 To the effect the haill 
thairin and remaneing vnrelaxt m.Ty be extracut anu ci * 
Hence i* Ho'meress, a female worker in 


or maker of horns. . 

2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Homeresse, a woman, correttiere. 

Hornet^ (hp’Jnet). Forms: a. i hyrnc r 

hyrnet, 5 hornet. B- 4 harnetto, (/harnot. 7* 

6 - hornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ott). [Oh. h)'^' * 

hyniet, earlier hurnitu, hirnitu, / 

to JsiDu. hbmclCy homle, l>lLG.homle,hO. bi' •• 
homke, EFris. hbrnetje, hbmfjc, OHG. 
-Dj,-(7i:,masc.,MHG. hornuz, -iz, etc-, Gcr. be 
(with many variants ; sec Grimm). . 

These words have the appearance of 
honty a presumption strengthened by *ne Uo. Af ' . 
and early mc^.Du. korener (Kilianl,^ winch m 
‘homer or hom-blowcr* and ‘hornet , 
hornsel as a var. of korsel\e, mod.Du. korsd. * \‘.L ihc 

however incline to the opinion that the kilter . /Lr*. 
original root, and that hornut- represents an ongi 
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formed, like MD. horseUy from a radical *horS‘ — pre- . 
Teut. *krs-, found in OSlav. snlsa, Lith, sszrszH wasp, and 1 
perh. in L. crdbron- for *cr(isr5n‘. If this were so, the 
association with Jwm would be later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. Homisse, Franck s.v. Horzel^ 

1. An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
European Vespa Crabro and the American V, 
inaculataj much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a more serious sting. 

Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro^ waefs vel hurnitu. a8oo 
Erfurt Gloss. 275 Crabro, hirnitu. a xooo Ji^s. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 215/3 Crabro, hyrnetu. rxooo ^Elfric Gloss. 
Ibid. 121/11 Cra^w, hyrnet. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) 
II. 2II Of calues brooted comeb bees, and of nors broted 
comeh harnettes. 14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 619/7 E'cs/a, 
a waps {et est yespa major ilia, an hernet). 1533 Cover- 
dale Deni, vii. 20 The Lorde thy God also shal sende 
hornettes amonge them. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Crabro, a great waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and humminge humblebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swift Tritical Ess. Wks. 1755 II. i. 143 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break through. xBoa Bingley Atiint. 
Bios. (18x3) III. 261 It is chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. xvii. 10 Words of anger and resentment, Hot and 
humming like a hornet. 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng. : see Verwijs and Verdam, Mid- 
dehidl. Wbk.')i there is some confusion between the 
hornet and homet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L. cesirus, 
rxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 121/12 CEstrum, 
beaw hjTnette. 1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Hornet a flye. 1658 
Phillips, A Hornet, a kinde of Insect, called in Latin 
Crabro, which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is ingendred of the carcases of dead horses. 

2. transf, and An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence ; esp. in phr, hornets' 
nest, nest of hornets. To bring a hornets' nest 
about ojie's ears, arottse a nest of hornets : to stir 
up a host of enemies around one. 

1590 Nashb PastjuiVs Apol, 1. C ij, They are no better 
then the Prophets, which dwelt as it were in a nest of 
Hornets. 17SX-73 Jortin Eecl. Hist. (R.), He dared not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 Trollope Bar^ 
Chester T. xir, But Proudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets* nest about his ears, 

1 3 . The horned beetle or stag-beetle. Obs. 

1585 Hicins tr. funius* Nouienclator 72/a Cerf volant, 
a homed beetle : a bullflie, or hornet. 1598 Florio, Buca-. 
rone, .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4. An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Anglins xii. (1880) 434 The Hornets .. 
have fat bodies dressed after the fashion of the ‘bumble* 
trout fly. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as hornet host, sting; 
hortiet‘haunted adj. ; hornet-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesia 
(see quots.) ; hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family Asilidx, a hawk-fly or robber-fly ; i* hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 16 The *Homet Clearwing 
of the Osier iStsia Bembetiformii). The Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar {^Sesia Apiformis). 1752 Sir J. Hill 
Hist, Anim. 31 The *Hornec Fly. This is one of the 
largest of the fly kind ; it equals the hornet in size. x8x6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 290, I have often been 
amused in my walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
{Asilus crabivni/ormis). 1895 K. Grahame Golden Age 
43, 1 scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the *homet- 
haunted side. x8« J. Rennie Conspectus Bztiterji. ^ 
Moths 27 The *Hornet Hawk {TT\ochiliufti\ Crahroui* 
formis) appears in July. 1834 Mary Howitt Sh. Nat. 
Hist., Hornet {iZs^) x8s The *hornet-host is retreating to 
its den. a 1450 Fysshyn^ iv. angle (1883) 25 In Juyll . . the 
^vater docke leyf worme « the “hornet worme. 

Hornet 2, nonce'wd. [f. Horn sb, + -et.] A 
diminutive horn. 

1825 Lamb Fis. Homs Misc. Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

“ 1. The garfish, Belone vulgaris, so called from 
its long projecting beak. 

<21000 Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plejode, glad ^eond 
garseeg. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Hornefish, enxarraco, 
xarraco. 16x1 Florio, Cornuto . , the Horne.fish. 
1752 Sir j. Hill Hist. Anim. 223 We call it the Gar-fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn.flsh. 

2. The sauger or sand-pike, Stizostedium cana- 
dense. 

1885 T. S. K-iscsley Stand. Nat. Hist. Ill, 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, blue-pike, and born-fish, are. .designa- 
tions of a smaller pike-perch, the Stizostedion canadense. 

3. A fish of the family Syngnathidie ; a pipe-fish : 
so called from the homy texture of the exoskeleton. 

Homftll (hp’Jnful). [f. Horn -k -FOL.] As 
much as a (drinking) horn holds, or will hold. 

i6xo Markham Masterp. i. xH. 86 ( 3 iue it the horse to 
drinke, one home-ful at his mouth, and^ another at his 
nosthrels. x868 Baker Cast up by Sea iii. 48 He poured 
out a large hornful for the lad. 

i*Homg^eld. Old Law. Obs. [f. Horn jA - k 
Geld jAI] a feudal ‘ service being a form of rent 
fixed according to the number of homed cattle ; 
comage. 

f X170 Nctvminster Cartul. (Surtees) 197 Et geldis, et 
danageldis, et homegeldis. c 12^ Bracton Noie-Bk. (Mait- 
land, 18S7) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anglice 
dicitur homgelde. is79Rastell£.v/£»x., Homegeld. 1598 


Kitchin Cojiris Leet (1675)4x5 If he hold to give to the 
King Homegeld . . it is great Sexjeantry. • 1628 Coke On 
Lilt. 107 a, Cornage .. is called in old bookes homgeld. 

Hornify (h^mifsi), V. [f. Hobny a + -fy.] 

1. iratis. To make horny or hom-like in texture. 
1670-7 J. CovEL Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 215 Of a diyed 
film, or skin hornifyed, jtS9 S/eciP. Sietnens' Patent No. 
2053 in J. Dredge Elecir. lUmnin. (1882) I. App. 82/2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubber. 

i*2. To make horned, 'give horns to*; to cuckold. 
Hence Ho'rnifled ppl. a., Ho*mifying vbL sb, ; 
also Ho'mifler ; Horniflca*tion, cuckoldry. Obs. 

1607 Iforld 0/ Wonders 78 They hornifie their husbands. 
x6xz CoTCR., Apistoler,. . to hornifie, or glue the blow that 
smarts not. a 1693 Urqohart iii. xlvi. 373 Horni- 

fyer. Ibid., Hornified and comuted. 1698 J. Crull Mus- 
covy 52 Opportunity of homifymg their Husbands. 1769 
Pub. Advertiser x8 May 4/1 My hornified Situation, 1819 
‘ R. Rabelais* Abeillard ^ Heloisa 69 Sad and vile horni- 
fication. 

Homily (hpunili), adv. [f. Horny a. + -ly2.] 
In a horny fashion ; in a manner like horn. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 1 . 280 , 1 am now becoming 
homuy hard. 

Hominess (hpunines). [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 
Homy quality or character. 

1885 Athenaeum 7 Feb. 190/1 It [the painting) has none 
of the yellow horniness common in Dous. 2894 5 May 
587/2 A certain hominess. .injures the coloration. 
Horning (hp'jnii)), vbl. sb. [f. Horn sb. or v.] 
f 1 . Bleeding with a horn. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vii. xxviu. (Bodl. MS.), 
Leting of blood vndur tunge.. copping or hornyng in 
he nekke and in l>e schuldres. 

'f 2. Covering or furnishing with horn. Obs. 
1421-2 Vork Minster Fabric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Thoms 
Hornar. -pro hornyng et natllyng superscriptorum librorum. 

f 3. Cuckolding, cuckoldry. Obs. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 40 Too auoow that many an 
honest man. .hath had his hocus by horning well vphollden. 
1588 ShaKS. Tit. A. It. iii. 67 *115 thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Homing. 1762 J. H. Stevenson Crasy Tales 55 An 
hour convenient for horning. 

4 . Sc. Law. ' Putting to the bom ’ (see Horn 
sb. 14 ). Letters of homing', a process of execu- 
tion issued under the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perfonn in terms of 
the letters, under pain of being ' pnt to the hom *, 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 114 ; but not obsolete.) 

1536 Se. Acts yas. V c. 38 (18x4) II. 350/1 J>aim l>at 
sustenit stk process of hornyng 3ere and day as said Is. 
1568 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H. 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to omcers of ormes 
.. to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the horne. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 315 Who 
were charged with letters of Homing for their disobedience. 
1754 Erskike Prirtc. Sc. Letw (xBopi 57. 1873 Burton 
Plist. Scot. V. Ivii. 166 The Government -. relaxed the 
homings,— that is to say, restored the men for the time to 
the protection of the law. 

•fo. The fact of becoming a crescent. Obs. 
a 1646 J. Gregory Posih. (1650) 168 (T.) They account. . 
from the horning [of the moon], 

6 . Shipbuilding. See Horn v. 4 . 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 190/1 A line or batten is 
stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirmarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measurements must, .be equ.Tl when the timbers 
are in place ; this operation is termed ‘ horning 

7. attrib. Homing-tackle: see quot. 1850 . 

C1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 147 Horning Tackles.. 

most convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted. 
189s Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hags xvL /13 This is not a 
‘horning* but a hanging job. 

ppl. CL, [f, Hobnv. + -ino 2.] That 
horns or ‘ puts to the hom * ; see prec-, 4 . 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. in. 36 In no Nation in 
the World, but the poor, rigid, horning Scots. 

•f Homing, app. a corruption of Hornen a. Obs. 
1622 W. Hornbye Hom-bk. tTucr), My honest, bumble, 
harmlesse horning-book. From whence young Schollers 
their first learning took. 1632 Heywood znd Pt. Know not 
me I. SVks. 1874 1 . 258 The homing-busk and silken bride- 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Homish (b^-jniJ), a. [f. Horn sb, + -ISH.] 
Of or pertaining to a bom ; of the nature of bom. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too hard for the flesh. 
<71638 hlEDE_ Apost. Later Times (1641) 71 This Hornish 
soveraignty is. .the conclusion of the fourth beast, ibid., 
Daniels hornish tyranL 

HoTllist* [f- Horn sb. + -i3t.] One who 
plays a hom; a performer on the (French) horn. 

1865 tr. Spohr’s A utohiog. I. 39 The homist Bornaus, and 
others. 1867 Comh. Mag. Jan. 28 Homists or tmmpetcrs. 

]] Homito (bornrtt?). [Sp.) dim. of homo 
(:— L. fitmu-s') oven, furnace.] A low oven- 
shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and -^-apour from its sides and summit: 
frequent in South American volcanoes. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 378 The small conical mounds 
(called ‘homitos* or ovens) (at JorulIoJ. 1853 Herschel 
Pop. Led. Sc. i.% 43 (1873) 33 Out of which sprang thousands 
of little volcanic cones calira Homitos or ovens. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 83 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, are 
called monticules ozhamites. 


t Homkeck. Obs. [f. Horn sb . : the second 
element is obscure ; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for bek, beke, Beak, copied by succes- 
sive compilers ?] The garfish or hombeak. 

CZ425 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker642/ig Heegamorus, hornekek. 
CZ440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche (f*. hom- 
kek, or garfysshe). <^1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
765/12-13 Hec rugella. Hoc rustiforttm, a hornkeke. 1530 
Palsgr. 232/2 Hornkecke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell. i6ix 
CoTCR. Orphic, the Hornebeake, Hornekecke.. Garre-fish. 

Hornless (bp-jnles), a. [f. Horn sb. + -less.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
pe camel . . fjowje he be horneles, x6ix Cotgr., Vicugjie, 
a homelesse wild beast in Peru. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them, .arc hornless. 1812 \V. Tennant 
A nsterF. i. xii. The hornless moon among her brilliant host. 

Hence Ho*rulessiiess, hornless condition. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XXL 897 Herodotus’s opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness has been accepted by many 
writers down to the present times. 


Hornlet (hp'-inleO. [-let.] a little hom. 

<zx794 Sir SV. Jones Observ. Ind. Plants Wks. 1799 II. 
105 Wings oblate, .embracing the keel and the homlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) ^ 
The horned larks .. recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or homlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 

Ho'm-likei u. Resembling born or a hom. 

* 53^9 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie ff Soule 1. xl. 87 Swordlike, 
tunlike, homelike, . . and such other. 1684 Boyle Porousu. 
Aetivt. 4- Solid Bod. v. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 314/1 The Hornbills 
have . . upon their enormous beaks hom-Uke prominences. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 4/1 Certain notes, full, hornlike 
..which no hom or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 

Hom-mad, a. arch. App. orig. of homed 
beasts : Enraged so as to be ready to horn any one. 
Hence of persons : Stark mad ; mad with rage ; 
furious. Cf. the earlier Horn-wood. 


*579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim, 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these homemad beastes, 1596 Nasme Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls. .bellowing and running home mad at 
euery one in his way. 1607 Walkingtdn Opt. Glass 47 
We must not *. drinke our selues horne madde. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these hom-mad Hornets. 1695 Congreve Love 
for L. V. viii, She's mad for a Husband, and he's horn 
mad, I think, or they'd ne'er make a Match together. 
‘**773 Hone Every-day Bk, (1825) I. 157 They run horn 
mad to go to law. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 265 Miss 
Grant. .would be driven fair born-mad If she could bear of it. 

+ b. Sometimes by word-play : Mad with rnge at 
having been made a cuckold, Obs. 

1590 Shaxs. Com. Err. ir. i. 57 E, Dro. Why Mistresse, 
sure my Master is home mad. Adri. Home mad, thou 
villaine? E, Dro. 1 meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 
is Starke mad. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's ibis 51 A loose wife 
makes her husband born-mad and heart-sad. a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Hom-mad, stark staring Mad because 
Cuckolded. 1822 Scott Nigel xxvi, The man is mad, horn 
mad, to boot. 

Hence .-t* Ho^rn-ana’dded ppl. a,, driven hom- 
mad ; Horn-ma'dnesS) horn-mad condition. 

i66x Needham Hist, Eng. Reb. in Hart. Miic. (Park) II. 
523 The Houses know not what to think ; The Cits horn- 
madded be. 1868 Browning Ring fy Bk. 11. 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How and 
why? Mere horn-madness : have a care ! 

HorH'OWl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicorns on the head, as some species of Asio 
and Otus; formerly, a name for the Eagle-owl. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11, 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Horn-owle is verie good. 1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 83 
The Hom-Owl, Otus sive Nodua aurita. 167B Ray 
Willoughby's Ornitk. 99 The great Hom-Owl or Eagle- 
Owl. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 140 1 ‘he Brown Horn Owl 
Is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (bp-jnpaip). 

L An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so called from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of hom. See Penny Cycl. XII. 297 . 

c sSflo Rom, Rose 4250 Conlrove he wolde, and foulc favle. 
With homepypes of Comewayle. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
575/37 Comubium, an hornpipe. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
^lay 23 A..'rabrere That-. a Home pype playd. x 59 * 
Greene Groat's W. Wit (1637) 14 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 1697 Dryden yEtieid xi. 1086 The shnll 
hom-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., 
Hornpipe, a common instrument of music in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distance and 
a horn at each end. 1^1 Daily News 5 ( 5 cl 2/3 Among 
other instruments were. .the original boropipc, which has 
now mven its name to the popular sailors' dance. 

*1* D. One who played the instrument. Obs. 

<7x693 Urquhart /^<*^r/<t/r 373 ^ 

Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2. A dance of a lively and vigorous imaracter, 
usually performed by a single person, ori^ to the 
accompaniment of the wind instrument, and speci- 
ally associated with the merrymaking of sailore. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (18S2) v. Stage dired. 
mynstrallys, an hompype. xS 97 Mobley 
Many other kindes of daunces(as bon3epn>^ . 

infinfiemore). xtos^Steele 106 


infinite more). 1700 oteele s ^ nf 

bavins tbincvd thc^vrbj-sh.rc ^ 

several Friends. 17SS Jonnsorr, 

dance, danced commonly 10 a ^ the'beavv tread 

4/; Tbemre heart dances no homp.pes on the loosoe. 
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HOROLOGIC. 


18.19 L^'TTO^^ Caxifots ^8My fntbcr..could conjure wonder* 
fully, make a bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3 . A piece of music for such n dance. 

1789 Burncv I/ist. ni. vil, 397 Harrj’ Carey’.s 

t«iflad..i5 n slower kind of liompipc. Penny CyeL 

XII. eor/i That the dance^tuncs still called Homfif'es were 
oripinally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grovi: 
Dict.Mus. I. Hornpipes were much written in the 

jnst century.. The airs ‘MyJove is but a lassie yet* and 
*'l'hc Ilritisn Grenadier*, and the hjann tune ' Hclmstey*, 
are hornpipes. 

4 . atirih,^ as hornpipe danccVyfiiu^, 

1797 Mcnihly HI. 61 The hornpipe movement 

given to 'When on the ocean’, is particularly plc.asing. 
1845 J. T. Smith Rl-./cr Pninv Day 6 N.ancv Daw.syn, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767). 

Ilcncc HoTnpiplnff, playing or dancing a hom- 
pipo* 

1864 Kealvt 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised., Miss I.ydia 
Thompson’s lively hompiping. 

Sorn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 
axle moves; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Bkcjzs Gli'ss. Terws 59 Axle Guard or Horn* 
plate. i86t Ann. Ktte. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the ‘born-plates' of the engine 1864 
Daily Tel. 1 Dec., Adopting t!ic old classic car Kj*stem of 
rollers fixed cn a shaft or axle, which revoUrs with them 
in hole pin.s, or what arc now termed horn plates. 

Sorn-silver. Min. [Cf. Gcr. hontsiJher^ 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its liomy 
appeamnee ; cerarg)Tdtc. 

1770 rorsrr.Rtr. Crenr/r/Z/'i <V/«. 378 The.author. .quotes 
the horn silver ore. .as proof of hU opinion, ^ i8is Sir II. 
Daw C/:rw. Philcs.zxi It appears that muriatic achl gas 
is formed when horn silver is ulackened by licht, 1875 tr. 
I’e/^ers Chert. Dij^ht i, 4 In the rnines of Frihurg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called /tent silver. 

tHornslate (hjT*jn|sli^ 0 . Min. Ohs. [Cf. Gcr. 
hornsekiefer^ A schistous form of hornstonc. 

1791 Beddocs in Phil. 7 V«i«x. LXXXI, 60TI1C Scheiben- 
berg, near KOnigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call homslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kirwas Elert. .V//:. icd. s) I. to; Horn* 
slate .. Schistose Porph>T>' of Werner. 1799 W. Tookc 
Viar Russian Ev:p. J. ji6 Pebbles of homslatc. 

Hornsman (hp-inziroa®). [f. horr's poss. case: 
cf. to-.onsmau, etc.] 

1 . A mau who plays a hom. 

1897 Q. Rev, Apr. 521 llic homtman himself was cut 
down, and the famous hom captured. 

2 . The homed adder or plumed viper of Africa, 

Clotho comula. 1890 in Cent. Did, 

tHoTm-stock* Ohs. 

1 . The garfish or hombeak. 

<xx48s Promfi. Parv. 047/1 (MS. S.) Home stoke (C1440 
Horn keke ; Pynsett, or garfysshe]. 

2 . A cuckold. 

x6xx CiiAP.MAN May-Day Phays XS73 11 . 393 Alas pcore 
homesiocke, he thinks her to haue no laulL 

Hornstone (hp*jnjst^‘«n). Min. [tr. Gcr. horn- 
stein ; from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

X728 Woodward Catal. For. Fossils xi Bother Horn- 
stem, i. e., Red Hornstone. 1706 Kirwan Elevi. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 303 Hornstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture, x8x6 Keatiscc 7 niT'. (1817) If, x^s 
Here the sand-stone approaches to horn-stone; that is, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 1833 Lyell Princ, 
Geol. III. 370. < 7 x 852 Thoreau Maine JK iii. (1864) iSo 
This variety of hornstone I have seen, .in, .New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 
b. ailrih., as hornstone basis, porphyry. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 368 fit) has for its ground a hornstone basis. 

+ Horn-woo’d, a. Ohs. [f. Hork sh. +^VooD 
a. mad.] =Horn-kad. 

7 <1x500 Chester PI. (Sliaks. Soc.) 11 . 58 Though Cayphas 
goe home-wood therby. 2546 J. Hexwood Prov. (1867) 82 
She was (as they say) home wood. 1581 Mardeck Pk. of 
Notes 143 A Bull .. of his homewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. 1600 Holland Zfrj'xxxi. 
■xvm. 784 The King amazed and asioiiied to see them thus 
home- wood, stayed the bloudie hand of his osme souldiours. 
Homwork(h^jnwi?jk). [f. Horxj^. + Work.] 

1 . Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 6 Aug., I w’atched on a home worke 
neere our qtiarters. X759 S^terne TV. Shandy II. xii, "Ibe 
hom-work . . is formed by two cpaulments or demi-bastions. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desf XI. 61 note, A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the hom- 
work, which did great damage. ’ 

2 . Work done in hom ; articles made of hom. 

1642 Milton A/ot. Smect. xii, No helmet of salvation, 
but themeere mettle and horn-work of Papall jurisdiction. 
1777 W. Dalrymple. Trav. Sp. ^ Pori, cxxxi, This town 
is fa.mous for horn-work. 1887 Donaldson Su/>/>t. io fawie- 
son s.v. Horner^ A-few of the simpler branches of hom- 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies. 

ri'S. (inckoldr5% Ohs. . 

1738 Common Sense I. 344. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. xii 1813 Moore Poems, Re'-iu/orcem. for Duke. 


Bioniworfc (hpjnwwt). [f. Horn* + 
^VoRT, after Gr. KtparhifwXXoVf i. c. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of nn aquatic 

plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called Horned Poiuhveed. 

xBos J. GALPiNn Frit. Dot. (1806' 399. x8s7 Hr.Nrni.Y 
Pot. 364 Ctratofhyllacex, (he Homwort Order. xC 8 s 
Gr.iKli: je,r/-bk, Geot. (rd. s) CSo Conc^ of Scotch fir .Tod 
spruce,. .hornxvort, blackthorn, bog-bean. 

Hornwraclc (li/i'Jiiira.’k). [f. lions si. + 
Whack, seaweed cast asliorc.] Apolyzoon of the 
fjcniis J'ltislra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

J819 Pantclojsia, Flustm, horn-wmek. x888 Uolleston 
Jackson Anitn, I.\fe 234 Broad-lcafcd Hornwrack 
< F In stra folia tea). 

Homy (l)(?-jni), (I. {si.) [f. Ilonx j/a + -v.] 

1 . Consisting of hom ; of a texture rescmhling 
that of hom ; comcons. 

1398 Tl^l:\T*L^ Jiarth. De P. R. v, v. (Bo^ll. M.S.\ I'curc 
(webbesj bene in ihcforme'l partyclof the cvc]. .the ihrcddc 
dc cornia, homy. 1530 Palsgb. 3*6/1 Horny, m.x(lc or 
5{orc<J of homes. 16*5 ir. Do Monfari's Sun'. E, Initiei 
20 With A kind of liornie riiulc, 167* Milton P, K, 
IL 267 Him thought, he . . •.vw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Klij.Th bringing eitcn and mom. 1774 
Golds'L Nat. Mist. (1776) VI. 253 'Fhesc eggs [of the ray) 
are covered with a totign horny substance. xB54 H. Si rscr.u 
Iltnstr. IJniv. Progr. 393 Asn/rbaAike crcaiures, massed 
together in a frame-work of hornyfibrcs.constitute Sjongc. 

t b. J/onty pate \poti)^ the gale of hom ; stc 
Gati: j/l* 5, dhs. 

1592 Svt.vi:«cTrn Tri. Faith i. t. S.xd Morpheus cntring in 
'I’hrough's homy g.Ttc. <i 2649 Dpcmm. or Hawtil Poems 
Wks, 07 *** *7/* D.xmctas drcani’tl he saw In's wife at 
sport, And found that sight sv.ts through the horny port. 

t c. Horny coronet^ humorously put for * cticl:- 
old’slioms'. Ohs. 

i 683 Ckowni: Darius Piol., He tlubs this man a kn.ave, .a 
co.vcoinb that, Gives any brow a homy coronet. 

2 . transf. Callous or hardcncaso as to be Imni* 
like in texture. 

1693 Tati; in Dryden s ytevennl (*697) 370 Who, wanting 
\yeaf»ons, clutch their homy Fists.^ 16^ I)r.Yn»:N Firf. 
Georg-, tv. 179 7 'iU his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
2875 IfAsinRTos Intel/. Life v. it. 177 It is obscrvcil that 
horny hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
while ones. 2884 W. C Ssimi Kitdrostnn 1. 8.4 Bronzed 

with weather, and horny of Iiand. 

3 . Scrai-opaque Iikc hom. 

265* Bp. Hall /nris. IFor/d 1. v. Hie (angclsl do not, oa 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and homy spec- 
tacle of senses. 2830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ, 1 . 75 So 
afTccted as to be at least homy, if not in a slight degree 
transp.arent, 2859 Gullick & ’J'imiis /’<xm/, 202 The media 
afTorued by expressed oils become horny or scnii-opaque. 

4 . Hearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
hom-likc projections. 

2530 (see x). 2613 PopciiAS Pilgrimage (*614) 80 So it 

appc.veth by her nornie head, <12825 Forijv I'oe. E. 
Anglia, Monty, abounding in horns. It is apnlicd to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in tbe process of winnowing. 

6. Consisting of beasts* horns. 
a 2732 Gav Firth of Squire (T.), Hie horny spoils that 
gme d the wall. 

6. Of sounds; Like that of a hom. 

1888 P. H. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 \Vlien they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and homy f 

7 . Comb,, parasjnthctic, as honiy-tycd, -fisted^ 
•handed, -hoofed, -hmtchled, -nibbed ndjs. 

25x3 Douglas /Ends vii. aiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane cuermoTliir horny hovit horssis bene debarrii. xBia 
W, Tennant Anster F, 11. xxxvii. The homy-knuckl’d 
kilted Highkandman. 2859 J. Brown /v<t 5 <5- 7^.8 7 'liat horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. ^ 2B80 Tennyson 
Battle of Brunanhurn xiv. The horny-nibb’d raven.^ 2892 
S/ectator 10 Dec, 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sh. Usually Attld Homie ; A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

2785 Burns Addr. io Dell i, O thou ! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 2806 J. Black 
Falls of Clyde i. iv, I’m sure 1 wish them a’ in hell Wi’ 
Homie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc.^ (2842) V. 44 As ‘old Homie*, or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

T Horodix, Ohs. rare~\ [f. Gr. &pa hour -i- 
bd^ts exhibition, f. S«ic- to show.] * A kind of 
dial, or instalment to shew how the hours pass 
away’ (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey ij 72 i, etc.). 
Horograph. (hp*rdgraf). Math, [f. Gr. bpo-s 
boundary -{--GRAPH.] (See quot.) 

^ 2879 Thomson&Tait A^/. PhiL I.i. 1 136 The curvaittra. 
intern of any gis'cn portion of a cur\*ed surface, is the are.a 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
hne draivn from its «ntre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curs*e thus traced on the sphere is 
called the Morograph of the given portion of cur\’cd surface. 

Horqgraphy (horp-grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in ' Hatz.-Darhi.),' f- time, season + 
-7paifia tvriting.] (See qtiots.) 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Morography, the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 2755 
Johnson, Morography, an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V, 81 [They] reckon and divide 
lime in the following manner, which e.xhibits a horography 
so imperfefct., that fete: J. 


So Horo'Erraplier, a horologer, horologist. 

In recent Diets. 

Horologfe (hp'r(n/Kl^), Forms: o. 4 orlog^e 
4-5orloEe, 4-6 orlego, 4-7 -lago, s-logge, -lyge 
horlcgo, (6 orlacho, horloigo). 4orologgo’ 
4-5 orilofro, 5 oro- orylogo, orrologgo, (horo! 
logo, 6 hora-, horyloge, horrolago), s- ho^^ 
logo.^ [n. OF. orhge, oriloge, mod.F. hork^t 
It.' orologio, Sp. reloj, ^Pg. relogio, Pr. reh^i) 
•.— 1 ... horologium, a. Gr. wpoXCytov instruraent for 
telling tlic hour or time, dim. of tI/poXo7&y bocr- 
teller, f. wpa time -b -Aoyoj telling. The initbU 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng. arc 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1 . An instrument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

2382 \yvcLir Jsa. xxxviii. 8 The shadewe of bucsH tb» 
whiche it hadde go doun in the orilogc fixtS orologlc] cf 
Acaih. ^2366 Chaucer AVw'j /V, T. 34<Kfiesm.MS.)^Vti 
slkcrer was his crowyng in liis loggcThan U a Clokke oraa 
abbey Orloggc. 2423 Pi/gr. Stnvle (Cnxton 1483) v. dv. 
fir And by this tynic the Horologe liad fully perfonnedhlf 
his nyghtes coiirs. r2449 VrxocK Repr. t.xx. ii 80 rcb;i-. 
schcwirig the hourls cf the dnie bi sekadew nmd ti d- 
xuTine in a ccrcle, 248* Caxton Myrr. iii. x. i$i By hvn 
Were founden fir?t the orj'Iogcs of the cliirchcs whiditle- 
gsTinc the hourcs of the dayes of the nyghtes. 1*1533 
.More jth Pageant, Tyme (Ft.\ I, whom thou see't vxin 
liorylc'gc in handc, Am named 'J'ymc. 25.. Aberdtrr. 'Rtt, 
V. 16 tjam.) The tolbuith horrcI.Tge. 2627^ J. Irs'ir.gA';;/. 
Dumbarton (1660) 47S 77 ie payntlng and culbring cf il« 
crl.Tge. <2 2652 T. Smith Set. Dtsc.^ v. 242 'ibis iiorld 'wdwd 
is a grc.xt horologe to itM:lf, and is coniinu.Tlly nurabinsg 
out its own age. 1853 G. Johnston A’<i/. 

I. loi 'llie flower attords a horologe of a primttiie sort, 
2B84 'J’t NNVSOS Becket 11. h, Alw.ays in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe— to and fro— tick-t.nck. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, cbacli* 
clecr; and ht olher applications. Hcrclo^t cf 
Flora, Fiords Horologe [l/orologium Fiery, Lic- 
nreu.*; Philos. Pot. (i7.«o) § 335) : see quot. 

c 238* Chaucer Pari. Fcules 350 'I hc kok, that crloge p 
of tnorpis lyte. 2523 Douglas i. Pro!. 346 Tfcocfct 

venerable Chaucer, principall poet but peir, Hoinlie trcn- 
p.ii, horlcigc (2553 orlegel and regulcir. *604 Dancx 
Motes II. (U), The cock, the countr>* horologe, hr.;s 
*J'hc chcarfiiJ waminc to the son's aw.nkc, s^e^T.FccKC 
Parnnssi Puerp, £S 'Phe Counlrcy Horologe, first claps ho 

W’ings; Before he News of grateful Day-light bringy *£9* 

E. Taylor Fehmen’s Philos. 306 This Soul, the Hcmlcse 
of N.iturc. 2789 E. Darwin iioi. Carden (a neit, Mar.y 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain bouts cf 
the d.xy ; and thus constitute, w'hat LlnneuscilIstMBca^ 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 17^ Charu Smith JVwff/fnL-'r- 
IV. 59 note. Notes on., the horologe of 
Occonomy of Vegetation. 1827 Southey Ess, **• 
The hand of the political horologe cannot go 
2837 Sir F. Palcram: <)/rrf/r. 4 Friar iv. (1844) *57 
5 0«r government horologe go right. ^ 2845 LoNCr. 0 /« 
cn SUxirs ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth tni& 

t 2 . Phrase. The devil in the horologe \ the deni 
in the clock playing pranks with its works ard 
making chaos of its time-keeping; a type of the 
confusion nnd disorder caused by a mischievow 
agent in any orderly system. Ohs. 

25x0 
dei^h 

loge. 2562 j. Hewood Prev. 4 
diuell is in thorologe, the houres to trj'c, p/ 

the sunne, the deuyls dyall s\yll lye- * 5 ^ 

Pert. (25^) 28 Martins clocke goes true, though inc 
were in tne Horologe. 

3 . altrih, 

2483 Catk. Angl. 188/2 An Horlege loker, lioruspex. 

Horologer (horp-lodsw). 

eer(e, Gorla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 « 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. 

OF. orlogicr, f. orloge : see prec. and -eR-- 
mod. word is a new formation from horologt-\ 

1 . A clock-maker, horologist. . . 

Pat. Roll Art Edw. Ill, i. Sj" "et 

*11. n. 845 Johannem Vueman, j' jn reenuo 

Johannem Lietuyt de Delfr, orologiers, vemend 
nostrum.) 1496 Dives tp Paup. OV. de W.) *• , 

Thou mays* not knowe by the orloge what 
wyll sett It. 1822 Scott Nigel vi, The young lor ,,,, 


25x9 Horman I'ulg. S32b, Some for a tiyfuU 
euyll in the orlege. a R<yster Jj.yi‘ 

ust. What will he? Me. Pl^y the 


wyll sett lU 1822 SCOTT VI, pretty 

addressed himself next to the old ' Jijc that 

daughter. 2^5 Pall Mall G. 10 ,p. 

facetious horologer to offer to take down his cl 
2 . A proclaimer of the hours. . Sevour 

exaza Lvoc. Story of Thebes Pro),, I will in) * 


1:2420 i 

Orlogere. 2523 Douglas /Eneis vn. ',616 J. 

crownit byrd, the nychtis orloger [2^3 o^iag • 

'LKX^^.Ccnt.Sqrls r.vui Chaunticleer, the 

horaloger,\*p thriild the poire that hisclockes> 

tHorolo-gial.«. Ois. 

2662 T. Chandler Van Helmont s Onaf ,^c„n,andnct 
after the ninth houre Solar or 
horologiall or according to the Diall or Lioc j 


Horologe (hyrulp’d^ik), u. \ 
's, a. Gr. upoKoyticos, f. upa Hour 


[ad. L. /lirclf- 
,+ -Aoyas leltog- 

— — -J Of or pertaining to wfc laow- 

166s Sir T. Herbert Trav. ,3?,^.. 4,,r.fcng '*'«> 
ledge they want, as may be supposed j .. .' creatun^ 
upon first view of a Watch . -believed it .a Hvint 


US. 

see -ic.] 


1850 LEi-rcH'tr. C. "o. ' MMgj j;cSc5Tr>’°'V“’ 

The octagonal horologic building of A". which 

2859 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin m. 21 
long excelled in the horologic art. 
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b. Bot» Of a flower ; Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in OciLViE, and later Diels. 

Korolo^cal (hpr^l^*d5ikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.3 Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

. 1593 Face Dialling h\\] b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cyhndre..wehave presently omitted. 2653 Oughtred 
(title) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. ‘z<yjl2 The_middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo'g'ically adv.^ in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1851 7 'ait^s Mag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course. 

t Horologiograplxy (hp'-Tolpd^ip’grt^). Ohs. 
[f. Gr. ojpo\ 6 “^to-v Horologe + -grx\phy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math. Pref. d ij, Horometrie .. called . . of late 
Horologiographiai\ 1639 Wvbard (title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W, Oughtred (title) Mathematical! Recrea- 
pons, a collection of problemSj as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horoloeiography [etc.]. 
1696 PHiLLirs (ed. 5), Horologiogi-af>hy, the Art of making 
^ or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence f Horologiogra'pliian, f Horologio*- 
graplier, a maker of timepieces ; a horologist. 
t Horologiogra’phic a., pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 372/1 An Horologiographian 
[is] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Horologia- 
grapher^ a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomomck projection is also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 
Horolo^st (horp’lodgist). [mod. f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.] One who is skilled 
in horology ; a maker of timepieces ; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J[. Gilchrist in Asia/. Pes. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the lime. 
nx8s7 Ld. Ellesmere Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
X8B4 S/ee/ator is July 923/2 The. .advocate. .was ajour- 
neyman horologist. 

J| Horologinm (hfrelp-d^ii/tni-lJa-dgwin). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. horologium.^ Gr. djpoXh^iov, 
see Horologe.] 

1 . = Horologe I ; a dial, dock, or chronometer. 

Horolo^uin Flora!', see Horoi.oce i b. 

<s(x66s ¥\3Li.t.k Worthies it. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium.. observing the shadow 
of the sun. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marh. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. x866 Treas, Boi., Horologium Florx, 
a time-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2. Astro/. One of the southern constellations. 
18x9 Pantologia, Horologium^, ,z, new southern constella- 
tion. Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologium^ the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3 . Gr. Ch, A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 Waterland Athan. Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Or/., Horologium^ Horologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 187s Smith's Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. 1. 784 The contents of the Great Horologium^ which 
is the fullest form. Ibid., The Horologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology‘s (hor^-lodgi). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologde. [ad. L. horologi-iitnj ad. Gr, d)po\6yioy.'] 
+ 1 . = Horologe i; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see Horologe 1]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii. 
In his left hande he had an horology*. 1594 Blundevil 
Excrc. m. i. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parlt. Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the small s.un-dia!s. 1798 
J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 Thesimple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Taylor Phys. 77:. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machinery [nature] is a vast horology — a regi.ster of duration 
to all rational tribes. 

2. A rendering of Horologium 3. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

HoroTogy-. [f- Gr. wpa time, Hour - f- -(0)- 

LOGY, after Gr. type *01^0X0710.] The art or science 
of measuring time ; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Pantologia s.v.,The term horology is at present more 
particularly, confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches is established. 1848 Carpenter 
(title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy, 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time., 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 

Horoiueter (horp*m/t3i). [f. Gr. wpa time -l- 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the time, 
x^s in Ash. Hence in Maunder, Worcester, etc. 

Horometrical (hprome'trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ic + -AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1691 T. H[ale 1 Acc. A>:y Invent. 119 Magnetical, Horo- 


metrical, and Optical Instruments, x6p4 W. Levbourn 
(title) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz: Numerical, Geometrical, . . Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc,]. x^gS J. Gilchrist 
in Asiat. Res. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. 

Horometry (horp*m/tri). [f.. Gr. ihpa time, 
Hour -h -metry, Gr. -/icrpfa measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, ‘the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation 
2570 Dee Math. Pref. dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematical!, which demonstrateth, how., the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen Some parte 
of this Arte., may be termed Dialling. 1646 SxbT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xviii. 260 It is 1 confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 
X798 J, Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 8t Account of the 
Hindustanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 851 
Pleas’d her horometries and signs foretell Fortunes to those, 
Horone, obs. form of Horehound. 

Horopter (horp*pt3i). Optics, [mod. f. Gr. 
opo-s boundary, limit -k^ffTqp one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptlre (1694 in Hatz.-Dann-).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retina ; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

X704 T. Harris Lex. 7 'echn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro’ the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s). 1876 Bernstein 
Five Senses vii. 13s The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. m. it. (1879) 5°7 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists In the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopterlc (hprppte*rik), Horo’ptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop- 
ieric circle, the horopter. 

i8?6 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of tne eye complicated Horoptcry figures have been con- 
structed. x88x Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horp*sk^pal), a. [f. L. horoscop' 
us Horoscope + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

«x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself, a X693 Urquhart 
Rabelais III, xxxvili. 320 GenethUack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. 0/ Hawth. x. 190. 

t HorO’Seopate, Obs. [l. L. hbroscopdre 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of] intr. 
ss Horoscope v. ; to be in the ascendant, 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. ; 
Designed principally from the Signe boroscopating, viz. yf • 

Horoscope (b^T^skoup), sb. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope (“Sp. horoscopo, It. oroscopo), ad. 
L. horoscopus, a. Gr. dipocr/rdiroy nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. wpa time, hour + ukoisCs observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.] 

1 . Astrol. An observation of the sky'and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s birth ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g, at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

CX050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Artglia VIII. 298 .-tn 
circul ys k® u3witan hata3 zodiacus o35e horoscopus. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrol. it. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe ]^t assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
hat is cleped communlythe assendent or dies oruscupum. 
Ibid. § 4 Yif planet assende at kat same tyme in 

thilke for-seidc [degre of] his longitude. Men seyn kat 
thiike planete is in horoscopo. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. 

45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the EcHptique, otherwise called the ascendent,. .but also 
somlimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. 2602 
Fulbecke 2nd Pt, Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horx insfectio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 1692 Bkntley Boyle Lect. 
iii. xoi Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc, (2857) 1. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child's birth, this wa.s, 
properly speaking, the horoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. 2886/W/>l/a//G^-7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady. .also makes horoscopes, but only ’to order’; price, 
200 francs. 

fig. 2642 Milton Ch. ALoidly ascendent in the 

horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and .so 
to Pope. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (2858) I. iv. 309 C.'vtholics 
and protestanls had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes. 28^ 1 x>ngf. Wind over Cktmmy vi. These are 
prophets, bards, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .- 


They control the coming years. i885 Pall Mall G.'sC July 
1/1 If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters, 
f 2. A figure or table on which the hours arc 
marked, a. A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua, Obs. 

^ 1623 Cockeram, Horoscope, wherin houres bee marked, as 
m a dyall. a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented . . the^ Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horoscope. .\% also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

HoTOSCOpCy V. [f. prec. sb.] a. in/r. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
trans. ’To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1 1 . 77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ing up and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
xZ88 Daily p^ews 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (li^'r/fsk^upw), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer. 

1562 Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The .superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not .Astronomers). 1720 
Shaftesb. Charac., Adz'. Author in. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (.hpnjskppik), a, [ad. L. horos- 
copic-us, f. horoscop-us : see-ic.] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco*pical a. 

xqgo SiBLY Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity T'i' fl bPare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 2850 Kitto Dail^ Bibl. Illustr. xxxin. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 

Horoscopist (hor/^-skJpist). [f. L. koroscop-us 

-f -IST.] = Horoscoper. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators, 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horo.scopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (h<?r/7*sk^pi). [f. Horoscope (or its 
source) -i- -Y ; cf. L. horoscopTum, -opium, Gr. 
wpooKoitiiov, -dffioty a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting of horoscopes, b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hobbes Z-rt’/rt//:. 1. xii. 56 Sometime-s in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity 5 which was called Horoscopj', 
1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 207 He had been long t’wards 
Matbematicks .. Magick, Horoscopic, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologie. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Nezuyeads 
coming of age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to ihe confounding of all sober horoscopy. 
Horow, var. Harrow int., or Harro v. Obs. 
^1460 Towneley Myst, xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out ) I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Honv Obs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. OitrED a. Obs,, bold. 


+ Horre, v. Obs. [ad. L. horrirt to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake ; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe : cf. Abhok v.] trans. To abhor. 

C1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 31 pay horre not pe foulc 
ymage of eny myschape kyng. Ibid.^q Had not oure lawc 
horred ke sect of cristen puple. xb^S(r-x$y3Myrr,ourLadye 
220 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man ; thow hor^’dest not the vyrgyns 
w’ombe. 

t Horre’nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. horrend-us 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of hcnrerc : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horrende in same sense.] = next. 

c 24Z0 Patlad. on Husb. i. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (hpremdos), rare. [f. as prec. 
-h -ous : cf. tremendous, stupendous.'] Fitted to 
excite horror ; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
2683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep, Pordage's Mystic Diz'. 15 
Damnings most dreadfull . . Execrations horrendous, Bla.s- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. i. App. 
(2852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 2897 Blackzv. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Horrent (h[?*r&t), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. I- 
hotrettl-em, pres. pple. of hon'ere : see Horre y.] 

1 . Bristling; standing up as bristles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

2667 Milton P. L. ii. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 AKe.fiSwz Pleas. Imag. 
n. 699 Terror’s iej* hand Smites their distorted 
horrenthair, iSzgCARLYLE/W/a/zvMisc-tSsrII-SO/ 
horrent with a.sperities and cha«ms. 184^ Sir A- ^ 

Pt. Mary Tudorv. v, The snakes of the 2 

their horrent tresses round my head ! *®47 * ’ i„ve< 

Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute; cab;*.horrwt, le^es 
jagged. 2878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents x. 15 horrent 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. . ^ 

2. Shuddering ; feeling 

Hiptu. 173 There shall he ,£,5 

bie?Thl tafeVS »Mch Lr n,ied pertrayV. 
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1849 Lytton Caxiofis 58 My father, .could conjure wonder* 
fully, make a bunch of Iceys dance a hornpipe, 

3 . A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Borncy I/ist,' J\fus. III. vti. 397 Harry Carey’.s 
ballad.. is a slower kind of hornpipe. Feiitty Cycl. 

XII. 207/1 That the dance-tunes stjll called Hempipet were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grovk 
DicUMits. I. 753/1 Hornpipes were much written in the 
last centur>’..The airs *My love is but a lassie yet* and 
.‘The British Grenadier and the hjnnn tune 'Helmsley', 
are hornpipes. 

4 . aUrib,, as hornpipe dancer 

1797 Monthly Ma^. III. 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to ‘When on the ocean’, is particularly pleasing. 
1845 J. T. Smith Bk. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767]. 

Hence Ho’rnpiping*, playing or dancing a hom- 
pipe. 

1864 Rcahn 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised.. Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s lively hompiping. 

Horn-plate, An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 
axle moves ; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Horn- 
plate. i86t Ann. Rc^. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the ‘ hom-plates ' of the engine. 1864 
Daily Teh i Dec., .Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed on a shaft or axle, which revolves wuh them 
in hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 

Horn-silver. Min, [Cf. Ger. hornsilher.l 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its horny 
appearance ; cerargyrite. 

1770 Forster tr. CronsiedCs Min. 178 Theauthor. .quotes 
the horn silver ore.. as proof of Ins opinion. 18x2 Sir H, 
"Dkw C/tem. Philos.^ii It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is formed when horn silver is olackened by light. 1875 tr. 
Vo^cTs Chein. Light i. 4 In the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called horn silver, 

tHornslate Min, Obs, [Cf. Ger. 

JtornschiefcrJ] A schistous form of hornstoiie. 

, 1791 Bcddoes in Phil. Trans.^ LXXXI, 60 The -Scheiben- 
berg, near K6nigsbruck, consists of a stone wliich Mr. 
Le^e knows not whether to call homsiate, or corneous 
porphyry, ^1796 Kirwam Elem, Min. fed. a) I. 307 Horn- 
slate . . Schistose Porphyry of Werner. X799 W, Tookc 
View Russian Emp. 1. 1x6 Pebbles of hornslate. 

Hornsman (h^inzimren). [i.hom^si^oss. case; 
cf. itnonsman, etc.] 

1 . A man who plays a horn. 

X897 Q, Rev. Apr. 521 The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2 . The homed adder or plumed viper of Africa, 

Clotho comuia, 1890 In Cent. Diet, 

tHo'rn-stock- Ohs, 

1 . The garfish or horabeak. 

<2x485 Promp. Parv. 247/1 (MS. S.) Home stoke [CZ440 
Horn keke ; Pynson, or garfysshe]. 

2 . A cuckold. 

x6ti Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 11. 393 Alas, poore 
homestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault. 

Hornstone (hp-JUist^nn). Min, [ir.GtT. horn- 
stein ; from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle \ chert. 

1728 Woodward Caial. For. Fossils tx Rother Hom- 
stein, i.e., Red Hornstone. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
led. 2) I. 305 Hornstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. j8x6 Keatinge Traz\ (1817) II. 155 
Here the sand-stone approaches to hom-stone; that is, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 1833 Lyeli. Princ. 
Geol. III. 370. <2x862 Thoreau Maine IV. ill. {1864) x8o 
This variety of hornstone 1 have seen. .in. .New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 
b. attrib., as hornstone basis, potpkyry, 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry'. Ibid. 368 [It] has for its ground a hornstone basis. 

t Horn-woo'd, a. Obs. [f. Horn sb, -f-AVooD 
a. mad.] = Hobn-iiad, 

IrtiSoo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 68 Though Cayphas 

t oe home-wood therby. 1546 J. Hey>vood Prov. (1867) 82 
he was (as they say) home wood. 1581 Marbeck Bk, of 
Notes 143 A Bull . . of his hornewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. 1600 Holland Livy xxxx. 
xvtii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
home-wood, stayed the bloudiehand of hisowme souldiours. 

Homwork(hpunwz>ik). [f. Hornj^. -b Work.] 
1 . Fortif, A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evelyn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a home worke 
neere our quarters. X7S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, The 
hom-work . . is formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions. 
2813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XI. 61 note. A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage! 

2 . Work done in hom ; articles made of bora. • 
1642 JIiLTON Apol. Smect, xli, No helmet of salvation, 
but the meere mettle and hom-work of Papall jurisdiction, 
*777 W. Dalrymple, Trav. Sp. ^ Port, cxxxi, This town 
is famous for horn-work. 1887 Donaldson Suppl. to famic- 
son s.v, Homer, A -few of the simpler branches of horn- 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies, 
d* 3 . Cnckoldry. Obs. 

X738 Common Sense I>,344. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. xii. 18x3 Moore Poems, Re-inforcem, for Duke. 


Hornwort (hp*jnwrjt). [f, Horn sb.^ + 
Wort, after Gr, K€paT6<pvXXov, i.e. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophyllumdemersum, an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called Homed Potuhveed, 

1805 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. (xEo6l 399. 2857 Henfrey 
Bot. 384 Ceraiophyllacex, the Hornwort Order. 2885 
Geikh: Text-hk, Geol, (ed. 2) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,.. hornwort, blackthorn, bog-bcan. 

HornwracK (hp*aninck). [f. Horn sb. -f- 
Wrack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus FlrntrOy resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat homy consistency. 

18x9 Pantologia, F/ustra, horn-wrack. 2B88 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim, Life 234 Broad-leafed Hornwrack 
(F/ustra foliacen). 

Horny (hp-mi), <I. (sb,) [f. Horn sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Consisting of hom; of a texture resembling 
that of horn ; corneous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, v. (Bodl. MS.\ Foure 
(webbes] bene in theformestpartyelof the eve], .the thredde 
de cornia, homy. 2530 Palscr. 3x6/1 liorny, made or 
stored of homes. 2615 tr. De Monfart's Sutv. E. Indies 
20 With a kind of hornie riiidc. 2672 Mii.ton P. R. 
ir, 267 Him thought^ he . . saw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Elijah bringing euen and mom. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 253 These eggs lof the ray] 
are covered with a tough horny substance. 2864 H. Spencer 
Illusir. Univ. Progr. 398 Amocba-V^c creatures, massed 
together in a frame-work of horny fibres, consiiiule Sponge. 

t b. Horny gate (poti)y the gate of horn : see 
Gate sb.^ 5 . Obs, 

2592 Sylvester Tri. Faith 1. i. Sad Morpheus, entring in 
Through's horny gate. <ii649Drumm. of Havvth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 17/1 Dametas dream’d he saw* his wife at 
sport, And found that sight w.as through the horny port. 

t c. Horny coronet, humorously put for ‘ cuck- 
old’s horns *. Ohs, 

2688 Crowke Darius Prol., He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow a homy coronet. 

2. transf Callous or hardened so as lo be liom- 
like in texture. 

Drydeds (1697) 370 Who, wanting 

Weapons, clutch their horny Fists. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. U'. 272 Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
287s Hamerton Iniell. Life v. It. 277 It is observed that 
homy hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones, 2884 W. C. S.Mmi Kitdrostan i. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and homy of hand. 

3 . Semi-opaque like hom. 

165* Bp. Hall fnvis. IVor/d i. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and horny spec- 
tacle of senses. 2830 M. Donovan Dom. Ecou. I. 75 So 
affected as to be at least homy, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 2859 Gullick & I’imbs Paint 202 The media 
afforded bj’ expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4 . Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
horn-like projections. 

2530 [sec x]. 2613 Porciias Pilgrimage (1624) Eg So it 

appearcth by Her nomie head. aiBz^ Forby Voc. E» 
Anglia, Homy, abounding in horns. It Is applied to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowdng. 

6. Consisting of beasts* horns. 

a 2732 Gay Birth of Squire IT.), The horny spoils that 
grac'd the wall. 

6. Of sounds : Like that of a hom. 

2888 P. H. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and horny ! 

7 , Comb,, parasynthetic, as horsiy-eyed, -Jisted, 
-handed, -hoofed, -knuckled, -nibbed ndjs. 

15x3 Douglas yEneis vii. xiii, 179 From the tempil of 
Diane eucrmoThir homy hovil horssis bene debarrit. xBis 
W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxvii, The homy-knuckl’d 
kilted Highlandman. 2859 J. Brown Rab ^ F.B That horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. x88o Tennyson 
Battle of Drunanburh xiv. The horny-nibb’d raven, 289a 
Spectator 10 Dec. 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sb. Usually Auld Honiie : A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

2785 Borns Addr. to Dell i, O thou I whatever title .suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 2B06 J, Black 
Falls of Clyde 1. iv, I’m sure I wish them a’ in hell Wi' 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 2840 Gen. P, 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 44 As ‘old Hornie’, or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

■fHorodix, Obs. rare~^. [f. Gr. w/xz hour-b 
Seffiy exhibition, f. StiK- to show.] ‘ A kind of 
dial, or instniment to shew how the hours pass 
away’ (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 

Horograph (hpT^gmf). Math, [f. Gr. opo-s 
boundary -f- -GRArH.] (See quot.) * 

^ 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 256 The curvatura 
Tutegra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
line drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the. sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of cur\'ed surface. 

Horqgraphy (horf?*grafi), [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in 'Hatz.-Darhi.),' f. wpa time, season + 
-ypa<pia writing.] (See quots.) 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl., Horography, the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 1755 
Johnson, Horography, an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 flTiey] reckon and divide I 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horography I 
so imperfefct,.that [etc*]- | 


So Horo’^apher, a horologer, horologist. 

In recent Diets. 

Horologe (hp-rtnpds). Forms: a. 4 orlogge, 
4-5 orloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5 -legge, -lyge^ 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). 0 , 4orologge’ 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro\ i)ryloge, orrelegge, (horo- 
lage, 6 bora-, horyloge, horrelage), 5- horo- 
loge. . [a. OF. orloge, ^ oriloge, raod.F. hrhii 
(=ilt. orologio, Sp. rcloj, Pg. relogio, Pr. 
i—X,. horologium, a. Gr, wpoXbytov instrument for 
telling the hour or time, dim, of 01^0X070? honr- 
teller, f. Sipa time + -Aoyoy telling. The initial h 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng. are 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1 . An instrument for telling the hour ; a tim^ 
piece ; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

2^82 Wyci.iF Isa. xxxviii. 8 The shadewe of Ipesbi ih 
whiche it hadde go doun in the oriloge fnfiS orologie} cf 
Acath. c 2386 Chaucer Nuds Pr. T. 34 lEflesm. MS.jlVel 
sikerer was his crowyng in his loggeTnan is a Clokkeoran 
abbey Orloege. 2423 Pilgr. Scnvle (Ci^xton 1483) v. xiv, 
81 And by this tyme the Horologe had fully performed half 
his nyphtes cours. ^ c 2449 Pecock RyPr . 1. xx. 118 Orologio 
schewing the houris of the dale hi scliadcw maad bi the 
sunne in a cercle. 2481 Caxton Myrr. iii. x. 152 By bp 
were founden first the oryloges of the chirches whiche U- 
nynne the houres of the dayes & of the nyghtes. <11533 
More qth Pageant, Tyme (R.), I, whom thou seest win 
hory'logc in hande, Am named Tyme. 25.. Aberdeen Kff 
V, x6 fjam.) The lolbuith horrelage. 1627^ J.Irving^/Vr. 
Dumbarton (i860) 478 The paynllng and cullaring of the 
orlage. a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc.^ v. 142 This world indeed 
is a great IioroToge to itself, and is continually numbering 
out its own age. 2853 G. }o\\y.sicrANat.Hid. E.Bord. 
I. lox The flower atfords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
1884 Tennyson Becket if. ii, Ahvays in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe— to and fro— tick-tack. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications. Horologe cj 
Flora, FlorcCs Horologe (Horologium Flors, Lin- 
nrciis Philos, Bot. (17.60) § 335) : see quot. 1789. 

c 2381 Chaucer Part. Poules 350 The kok, that orloge js 
of thorpis lyte. 25x3 Douglas yEneis i. Prol. 346 Thocht 
venerable Chaucer, principal! poet but peir, Hevinlie Inna- 
pat, horleige (2553 orlege] and reguleir. 1604 Dilutox 
Moses II. (L.), Ihe cock, the country’ horologe, that nnp 
The chearful warning to the sun's awake. 2659T. PECKE 
Pamassi Puerp. 88 The Countrey Horologe, first claps his 
wings; Before he New.s of grateful Day-light bangs. «9i 
E. Taylor Behmeds. Philos. 396 This Soul, the Horologe 
of Nature. 2789 E. Darwin Bot. Garden 62 noU, Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours of 
the day ; and thus constitute, what Linneus calls tbc Horo 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Charl. Smith v” v 
1\. 59 note, Notes on.. the horologe of Flora, in tne 
Oeconomy of Vegetation. 2827 Southey Ess. (1833) it* 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go 
2837 Sir F, Palcrave Merck. 4- Friar \\. (1844) J57 JijjS 
your government horologe go right. ^ 2845 Loser. 

r;; 3“f<trV2 ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

+ 2 . Phrase. The devil in the horologe', thedevU 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping; 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 


gent in any orderly system. Ohs, 

2519 Horman Vstlg. 232 b, Some for a lirfull 
leuyil in the orlege. a 1553 Udall Royster (Ar • 

3 Cust. What will he? Me, Play the deuill m the 

3ge. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. tjr Epigr. 

iuell is in tnorologe, the houres to trye, Searche nourt > 

he sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. *589 

Vrc. (1590) 18 Martins clocke goes true, though the vi 

rere in the Horologe. 

3 . attrib. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 288/2 An Horlege loker, horuspx. 
Horologer (horf^-lodgoj). Forms : 5-0 orlo-, 
;er(e, Gorla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleg;er(e, 7 ’ 

oger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. 

)F. orlogier, f. os'loge : see prec. and -ER“- 
lod. word is a new formation from horologe.\ 

1 . A clock-maker, horologist. . » 

\v>PB Pat. Roll set Edw. Ill, 1. sin Rymer ( 

1. 11. 845 Johannem Vueman, 

ohannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, vemendo m S” , 
ostrum.] 1496 Dives ff Paup. (W. de W.) ? ‘joger 

'hou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyme tn ,. 

■yll sett It. 1822 Scott Nigel vi, The young l®*"^ oretty 
ddressed himself next to the old horologer s v > f * 

aughter. 2865 Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 9. aduse tn 
icetious horologer to offer to take down his cloc . 

2 . A proclaimer of the hours. _ irRAVour 

C1420 Lydc. Story of Thebes Prol., I will ' pK^bus 
rlogere. 15x3 Douglas yEneis vii. Prol. i J ,616 J. 
•ownit byrd, the nychtis orloger (*K3 ® nightes 

K^K.ContSgr.'s T.m.x Chauntlcleer, the tadd mg 

graloger,vp thrilld the poize that his clockes w ^ 

t Horolo'gial, nr. Obs. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hclmont's Oriat 227 ® not 
ter the ninth houre Solar or according to the > 
srologial! or according to the Diall or LI^K- 

Horologio (h^roV-d^ik), fl. 

s, a. Gr. wpoKoyiKos, f. wpa HoDB -f -A07 

:e -ic.] Of or pertaining to horology- 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2677) 377 

dge they want, as m.-iy be supposed by ‘jj . * * creatut^ 

5on first view of a Watch..believed it a b g ^^5 

[50 Leitch tr. C. O. bHllledf-dnx. Art§ S 3 ^ ^^^^^^i^ 
he octagonal horologic building ofA*^. which • 

159 WRyC^ALL tr. R.Houdin iii. 21.BI01S, a town wm 
nc: excelled in the horologic art. 
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b. Bot, Of a flower : Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1B82 in OciLViE, and later Diels. 

Horological (.hprjjl^-dgikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

• ^ 5 p 3 Fale a iij b, The making of the Horologicall 

Cylindre..we have presently omitted. 1653 W. Oughtred 
{title) Description and Use ’ of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl, 
XII. 29;r/2 The_ middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo'gicolly adv.^ in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bajley vol. 11 . j8sx Tail's ATag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course. 

t Horologiography (hpTt^Ipd^ip-grafi). Obs. 
[f. Gr. cjpo\6Yo-v Horologe + -gbaphy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math, Pref. d ij, Horometrie .. called . . of late 
Horologiogrnphia.'l 1639 Wybard {title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Oughtred {title) Mathematical! Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems^ as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horologiography [etc.]. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horologiography^ the Art of making 
or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence Horologiogra’phian, f Horologio*- 
graplier, a maker of timepieces ; a horologist. 
^ Horologiogra’phic a., pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. Hoi.ME Armoury ui. ;i72/j An Horologiographian 
[is] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. 11 , Horologia- 
grapher^ a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 

Horolo^st (hor^'lod^ist). [mod. f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.] One who is skilled 
in horology; a maker of timepieces; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J[. Gilchrist in Asiat, Pes. V. 86 The ^and horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now Is the time. 
a 1857 Ld. Ellesmere Addr, etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 

^eeiaior 12 July 923/2 The. .advocate, .was a jour- 
neyman horologist, 

II Horologium (hprt)lf>'d3iym,-l^u‘d3ii/m). Also 
(in sense 3) -on, [L. horologium^ Gr. 
see Horologe.] 

1 . = Horologe 1 ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 
Horologium Florse\ see Horologe i b. 

az66x Fuller Worthies it. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium.. observing the shado\s’ 
of the sun. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. x866 Treat, Bot,, Horologium Plorx, 
a time-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2 . Astrol, One of the southern constellations. 
1819 Pajttologia, Horologium^ . .a new southern constella- 
tion. 183,9 Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Hotvlogium, the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3 . Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 Waterland Athan. Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horologium, Horologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Smith's Diet, Chr. 
Antig. 1 . 784 The contents of the Great Horolopum, which 
is the fullest form. Ibid,, The Horologion\% often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology^ (hor^-lod^i). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. [ad. L. hdrologi-nm, ad. Gr. dipoAdytop.] 
*1*1. = Horologe 1; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see Horologe 1]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii, 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. iii. i. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East countrjL 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parlt, Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the small sun-dials. 179S 
J, Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general, 1836 
I. Taylor Pkys. Tk. Another Li/e 29 This stupendous 
machinery [nature] is a vast horology— a register of duration 
to all rational tribes. 

• 2 . A rendering of Horologiuit 3. • 

s8go in Cent. Diet. 

Horo’logy -^. [f. Gr. wpa time. Hour + -(o)- 
logy, after Gr. type *u}po\oyia.'] The art or science 
of measuring time; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Paniologia s.v.,The term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches is established. 1848 Carpenter 
{title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time., 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 

Horometer (horp*m/tsi). [f. Gr. wpa time-h 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
177s in Ash. Hence in Maunder, Worcester, etc. 
Horometrical (hpr^jme-trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ic -h -AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Knv Invent. 119 Magnetlcal, Horo- 


metrical, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. Leybourn 
{title) ^Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz; Numerical, Geometrical, , . Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc.]. 1798 J. Gilchrist 

in Asiat. Res. V, 84 The Indian horometrical system, 

Horometry (horp*mitri). [f,. Gr. wpa time, 
Hour 4- -srETRY, Gr. -/itrpia measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, ‘ the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation *. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref, dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematical!, which demonstrateth, how , . the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen .. Some parte 
of this Arte, .may be termed Dialling. 1646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. V. xviii. 260 It is 1 confesse no. easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not thisArtifice. 
*7p8 J- Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V, 81 Account of the 
Hmdustanee Horometry. 18x9 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 851 
Pleas’d her horomeiries and signs foretell Fortunes to those. 
Horone, obs. form of Horehound. 

Horopter (horp-ptaj). Oplics. [mod. f, Gr. 
opo-r boundary, limit + one who looks, Cf. 
F. horoptire (1694 in Hatz.-Darm,),] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinas ; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

1704 T. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro' the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of lheEye(sl, 1876 Bernstein 
Five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. 111. H. (1879) 507 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Roropteric (hprppte*rik), Horo'ptery 
adjs.f pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop' 
teric circle, the horopter. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptcry figures have been con- 
structed. i88x Le Conte Sight 99 'Phis circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 2 to The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horp*sk<Jpal), a. [f. L. Itoroscop- 
us Horoscope -f -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. rtx693 Urquhart 
Rabelais iir. xxxviti. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. 0/ Hawth. x. 199. 
tHorO'Seopate, v. Obs. [l. L. horoscopare 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of.] inir. 
« Horoscope v. ; to be in the ascendant. 
x6^7 Lilly Chr. Astrot. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. 'Sff . 

Horoscope (hfiT^sktiop), sb. [In current form, 
a. F, horoscope (ssSp. horoscope, It. oroscopo), ad. 
L. horoscopus, a. Gr. ^poesKostos nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. wpa time, hour + tr/coiro? observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.] 

1 , Astrol. An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s birth ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Casttl 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

• CZ050 Byrhf/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys he uSwitan hatati zodiacus o35e horoscopus. c 1391 
Chaucer Astro/. 11. §.3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe hat assendith on the est Orisonle, which 
hat is clepcd communly the assendent or elles oruscupum. 
Ibid. I 4 Yif hat any planet assende at hat same tyme in 
tbilke for-seide [degre of] his longitude. Men seyn h^r 
ihiikc planetc is in horosco/o.^ 1568 Grafton C/r?'F«. I. 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. ly. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only sigoifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent,, .but also 
.somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. i6or 
Fulbecke 2nd Pt.Parall.fso'TAso Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horse inspectio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
a-scendeth vpon our hemisphere, j6^z Bf.ntley Boyle Lect. 
iii. 101 Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) 1. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child’s birth, this was, 
properly speaking, horoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady. .also makes horoscopes, but only *to order’; price, 
xco francs. 

pg. 1641 Milton CA. (7^/.l,vi, ALordlyascendent in the 
horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 309 Catholics 
and Protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes, 18^ Loncf. Wind over Chimney vi. These are 
prophets, bards, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .. j 


HORRENT. 

They control the coming years. x886 Pall Mall G.' 26 July 
j/r If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
sole^ from the signs afforded us in some quarters, 
f 2 . A figure or table on which the hours are 
marked, a., A dial, b, A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Obs, 

^ 1623 Cockeram, Horoscope, wherin houres bee marked, as 
in a dyall. <11656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1638) 98 He also 
invented . . the^ Horoscope, or inslmment whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), H oroscope . .\i also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
.'iphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Ho’roscope, V, [f. prec. sb.] a. iulr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
irans. 'To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvell AM. Tratisp. 11.77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ingup and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
1^8 Daily News 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoplng people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hp-rJikoupw), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 17x0 
Shaftesb. Charac., Adv. Author iii. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other .such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (hpr^isk^J-pik), a, [ad. L. horos- 
copic-us, i, hdroscop-iis i see -10.] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco*pical a. 

1790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity Cl bPare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 1850 Kitto Daily Bibt. Illustr. xxxm. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 
Horoscopist (horp-skJpist). [f. L. horoscop-us 
-I- - 1 ST.] —Horoscoper. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and inoneihly prognosti- 
cators. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horo.scopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (licir/?'ski)pi). [f. Horoscope (or its 
source) + -Y : cf. L. horoscopJum, -opium, Gr. 
ojpooKo-niiov, -oniov, a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting ofhoroscopes. b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, csp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hobbes Lev'iath, 1. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopy. 
1664 Butler Hud. n. Iii. 207 He had been long t'wards 
Mathematicks .. Maglck, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologic. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Newyends 
coming 0/ age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shufiled 
together, to tbe confounding of all sober horoscopy. 
Horow, var. Harrow int., or Harro v. Obs. 
CX460 Towtuley Myst, xvi. 391 Veniance for thl blod thus 
spent, out J I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Hoby Ohs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. Orped a. Obs., bold. 

“t Horre, V. Ohs. [ad. L. horrh’c to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe : cf. Abhor v.] irans. To abhor. 

C1430 Li/e St. Nath. (1884) 3r pay horre not \>c foule 
ymage of eny myschape hyng. Ibid. 47 Had not cure lawe 
horred pe sect of cristen puple. 1450-1530 Myrr. ourLadye 
aaoWhen thou sUuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man ; thow horj'dest not the vyrgjms 
wombe. 

+ Horre'nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. horrend-us 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of liorrere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. liorrende in same sense.] = next. 

<•1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, guiteris. 

Horrendous (hpremdos), ij. rare. [f. as prec. 

-f- -ous ; cf. tremendous, stufendous.] Fitted to 
excite horror ; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

2659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
X683 E. Hooker Pref. Ef. Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 
Dainnings most dreadlull , . Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. App. 
(1852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 1897 Blackw. Mag. May 675 A m.m alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Horreut (h/7Tent), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. L. 
horreni-em, pres. pple. of horrere : see Horre zl] 

1 . Bristling ; standing up as bristles ; rough witli 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 Akesside Pleas. /mag 
II. 699 Terror’s icy hand Smites their distorted limbs and 
horrent hair. 1829 Carlyle Poltairehlhc.jSsg II-SoA 
horrent with asperities and chasms. J847S1RA.DE vek 

Pt. Mary 7r<</«?rv.v, The snakes of theLumemd«Brandi-h 

their horrent tresses round mj’ head ! 

Field Bot. S 5 Excessively hirsute; caly* 

jagged. 1878 H. S. W.LSOK .-(/>. '5 Th' •’O'""' 

peak of the fatal Matterhorn. . 

2. Shuddering ; feeling f 

1721 Bailev, ticrTent,..a.hhorTUJi:. t^ brow to rate 
IlJpe II. 173 There shall he pause 

"“ch Lr n.inJ po^ra/d. 
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1876 J. Ellis Cxsar in Egypt 145 Then went a shout of 
flame, a horrent cry. 

Horrescent (hpre‘scnt), a. rare, [acl. L. 
horreschit-em^ pres. pple. of horresc^ej inchoative 
of (see prec.).] Shuddering; expressive of 
horror. 

1865 De Morcak in Athensrum 14 Oct. 504/2 , 1 agree in 
the main with A. B.; but can . . make none but horrescent 
reference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility (hfrlbrlTti). Now rare. [ME. 
{h)orriileiey etc., a, OF. korrihUti^ horrihilit^^ f. 
horrible (see next) ; in mod. use f. Horrible, after 
such words as possibility^ etc.] 

L The quality of being horrible, horribleness ; 
•}* something horrible or to be abhorred {ohsi). 

13.. St. Bernard (Horstmann) 528 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se, As a hing of horriblete, c 1400 Rent. Rose 7187 
Full many anolherorribilite May men in that bool; se. 14x3 
Pilgr. SoxvU (Caxton) ii. Iviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horribilite thy self art the cause. 1481 Tirron* TuVe on 
Friendsk. (Cicton) E vij b, The horrj’bylyle of his sharp lyf, 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyw. i, The horribility of ‘commit- 
ting’ puns. 

f 2 . Abhorrence = Horrirlekess 2. Obs. rare. 
1496 Dives <5- Pavp. (W. de W.) vi. x. 247/1 Comonly 
w’j'men haue more horr^’bylyle of synne than men doo. 
jSorrible (h^Tib’l), a. (r^., adv.') Forms : 4-6 
or(r)i-, hor(r)i-, h)or(r)y-, -bel(l, -bil(l, -bio, 
-bull(e, -byl(le, (4 orobil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horobyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible, [a. OF. {li)orrible (12th c. in 
Hatz.-il)arm.). ad. L. horribilis^ f. L. horrere : see 
Horre and -ble.] Exciting or fitted to excite 
horror ; tending to make one shudder ; extremely 
repulsive to thesenses orfeelingsj dreadful, hideous, 
shocking, frightful, awful. 

1303 R. BRUNKE//rtrwf/.5>7*«^4472 So grete hyt \\*as and 
so orr^'ble, 2340 Ayenb. 4^ Ane greate zenne, dyadlich, 
and orrible. c 2375 XI Pains Hell 201 in O. E. Mise. 217 
Orebil wormys devouryd hem h^re, e 2386 Chaucer Frank!. 
T. 2B2 Thanne moot I dye of sodejm deth horrible \v.r. 
orrible]. 24.. MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 If, 45 (HalHw.) 
Fendis led hir with arrable song. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
397 a/i He made the horrj’blest crj’c that myght be herde. 
2S3S CovERDALE xxxvii. 5 It geueth an horrible sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 152 That orabill wes to cuerie Cristin man, 2568 
Turner Herbal \\\. 35 Bitter and horrible ihinges destroye 
the appetite. 2604 J as. I Cwn/rrW. (Arb.) 1x2 Ihe horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 Milton 
P. L, I. 6x A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round As one 
.great Furnace flam’d, 2727 De Foe Hist, AP/ar. iv, (1840) 
3t An apparition and a hoirible monster in the night. 2856 
Kane Arct.Expt. I. xxvi, 343 It is horrible — yes, that is 
the word— to look fonvard to another year of disease and 
darkness. 2870 Swinburne Ess. ff StuH.{,^%^^ 3x1 Superb 
instances of terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. 

b. as a strong intensive (yxeyffeollog .') : Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
hut often without such qualification. Cf, aufulj 
dreadful^ frighifttl., tremendous.) 

246oCAPCRAVEC7in7«. 155 The KjTigof Frauns [was] toke 
prisonere be the Soudan, and raunsond to a horibil summe. 
c 2489 Caxton Blanchai^yn vii. 28 Suche an horrj'ble and 
dysraesurable a strok. 2529 More Comf, cgst. Trib. (1573) 
36 [Solomon] multipHyng wiues to an horrible number. 
2632 J. Ha\ward tr. Biondis Eroviena 278 [He] ranne his 
head at the wall with such a horrible force as he therewith 
dash’d out his braines. 2676 Lady Chaworth in \itk Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 26^ Temple Let. to Chas. II Wks. 
1731 II, 423 They had a horrible mind to the Peace. 2718 
Lady M. \V. Montagu Let. io Oiess Bristol xo Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

C. In combination (^parasynthetic). 

255* Huloet, Horrible sowned, or voj’ced, horrisonus, 
lurndnonts. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xv, Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sb. A horrible person or thing; •[•a being 
inspiring awe or dread (qnot, 1400) ; a horrible 
attribute or characteristic ; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dreadful C.). 

C2400 Desir. Tr-ty' 13260 An old temple., 1 founde, Of 
a god, ]>at with gomes wasgretly honouret. At hat orribill 

1 asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 

wiles, 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil ir. vi. (1840) 242 Among all 
the horribles that we dress up Satan in. Pall Mall G. 

2 Sept. 7/2 Those children of this world, the Avriters of 
* penny-dreadfuls ’ and ‘ halfpenny horribles '. 

C. as adv. Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. Horribly). 

C2400 Apol. Loll. 24 pci curse more souare & horribelare 
hem h^t hatun. C2489 Caxton Sonnes o/Ayvton xxiii. 
496 By cause of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horrj’ble hevy. 15x3 Q. Kath. Let. 23 Aug. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 83, I am horrible besy with 
making standerds, banners, and bagies. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
IV, ri. 3 Glou. Me thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. x6tx Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girte D.’.s Wks. 1873 III. 182 Shee has a horrible high 
colour indeed. 2623 Webster Devils Laio-Case 11. ni, 
I am horrible angry. 2708 Ozell tr. Boileau*s Lutrin v. 
84 Her Den groan’d homble, 1843 Carlyle Past., ^ Pr. 
II. vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Horribleness (hp-rib’lnes). [f. prec. + -NKss.] 

1 . The quality of being horrible ; shocking re- 
pnlsiveness ; dreadfnlness, hideousness. 

13^ Tremsa Barth. De P. R. iii. xx. (1495), As it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that ben passj-nge 
bytter, for by her horryblenes therof the taast is sore 
greuyd. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (186S) 69 None might 


endure to loke theron for orribelnesse. 1587 Golding 
De Moi'nay'K^n. (1617) 525 To inake him know the horriblc- 
nesse of his sin. 1683 Cavr Ecctesiasties 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the horribleness of the Massacre. 2827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 198 A bite from a mad dog 
is more dreaded., from the horriblcncss of the disease. 

1 2 . subjectively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion. Obs. (Cf. Hideousness 2.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Ann. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
[An eclipse] smytep in men and bcestes many maner fecre and 
liorriblencsse {timoris^ et horroris]. Ibid. ix. xxv, Nj^t of it 
silfe greuepe'in borriblenes and feerc, 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John xi. 78 b. By liorriblencsse of spirite, and 
by trouble of minde. 1577 Frampton Joyful AVtux iii. 
(1596) 108 Although it bee taken, it maketh not any horrible- 
ness, as the other Bat.samo doeth. 

jTnrrri'hly (lyribli), adv. ff. as prec. + -Lt 2.] 
Jn a horrible manner, or to a horrible degree; so 
ns to make one shudder or tremble ; dreadfully, 
uwfully, frightfully: sometimes as a strong inten- 
sive=» Exceedingly (properly before an .ndj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

23^0 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2340 Foulc devcls of helle .. 
hornbely defygurd thurgh syn. 1382 Wvclif Wisd. vi. 6 
Orribleli 1x388 HtdousliJ and soonc he shal ai>ere to 50U. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk'^s T. 627 He stank horriblely That 
noon of at his meynee pat hym kepte .. Ne myghte noght 
for stynk of hym endure. CX450A’/. (Surtees) 4864 

He^rrj’cd orrj’betlyand confest dene. 2480 Caxton Ckron. 
Eng. clxxxi. 161 Horrj’belyche tbey tormented the body, 
1535 CovERDALE .fx/Axr (Apocr.)xvi. 24 All cities and londes 
that do not tins, shal horribly perish. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado II. iii, 243, I wil be horribly in loue with her. 1671 
Milton Samson 1510 What hideous noise was that? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. X71X Swift Lelt. 
(1767) III. 261, I am horribly down al present. x8x8 Bvron 
Ch. Har. iv. Ixxii, A matchless cataract. Horribly beautiful, 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1.8 Suddenly his voice 
cracked horribly. 

Sorrid (hp*rid), a. {adv.) Also 7 horred, hor- 
ride. [ad. L. horruBus bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
rude, savage, unpolished ; terrible, Irighlful, f. 
horrere : see Horre v. Cf. It. orrido ] 

1 . Bristling, shagg}', rough. (Chiefly poeticl) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 31 His haughtie Helmet, horrid 

all with gold. 2621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. 111. xiv. (2651) 
125 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 2654 
Evelw Diary 27 June. There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alp a very .romantic scatc. a i7t» Drvden (J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 2717 Pope Eloisn 20 
Ye grots and caverns sliagg’d W'ith horrid thorn 1 1740 
Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not so 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 2772-84 
Cook Voy. j(i79o) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance than the nigged mountains that 
form Table Bay. 2817 G. S. Fader Eif/it Dissert. Mighty 
Delh. (1845) II. 279 The Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 2731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 
132 (T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2 . Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation ; terrible, dreadful, 
frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

In earlier use nearly synonymous with horrible ; in modem 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sen^e (3). 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 220, 1 wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 260a Marston 
Ant, ff Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 We might desciy a horred 
spectacle. 26x6 Bullokar, Horride^ terrible : fearefull to 
looke on, c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) HI. 2 Within these 
twelve yeers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horridst 
things h^pen’d. 2662 Dryden Astrara Redux 7 An horrid 
stillness first in^'ades the ear. And in that silence w’e the tem- 
pest fear. 2678 Lady Chaworth in 22M Ref. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v, 53 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not j'et discovered. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the horridest yell. 1751 Act 25 
Geo.IL c. 37 title^ An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D, Johnson Ind. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger, 2827-39 De Quincey 
il/wrrfxrWks. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied with the horrid narcotic 
which he had drunk. 

3 . coiloq. in weakened sense . Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 

x6W J, Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 281 Making horrid 
complaints that treated them ill, 2668 Pep\'s Diary 
23 Oct., My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels . . which is a hornd shame. 2676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 11. \Vks, (Rtldg.) xio/2 O horrid! 
marriage!..! nauseate it of all things. 2697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to w'ork on our Ships bottom, which w’e - 
found ver>' much eaten with the Worm: for this is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones yn. i, Neither 
can any one give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&C. to a book, w’ithout calling the author a blockhead. 2782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iv, ii. He said he supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so w'e had better go home, 
and employ ourselves io working for the poor ! Only think 
how horrid ! 2858 Lytton WhatmUl hedo\.\\,\ should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 2864 P'cess Alice in Mem. (1884) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in these three da^'s. 
2883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She’s so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv. ‘Horridly’, ‘abominably*, very 
objectionably. colIoq. or vulgar. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 4x0 All things become horred 
wanne and pale. 1697 tr. Gtess D'Annoy's Trav, (1706) 
2x4 His Father in Law., lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 37/2 Went to bed horrid soon. Mod. 
{Cockney) It’s 'orrid 'ot. 

Horridity (hfri'diti). [ad. hotriditds^ 

f. honddus Horrid. Cf. obs. F, hondditiil f a. 
(See quot. 1623.) Ohs. b. The quality of being 
horrid, horxidness ; concr. something horrid. 


HORRIPILATION. 


1623 CocKnRAM,//<»rr7V//;V, a fearefull trembling. atUi 
Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 285 of them dv^ 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with horridity cf 
paine. 2892 Iltustr. Sporting ff Dram. A'rwzo Aug. 842/1 
A taste for beetles, butterflies . .in fact, borriditiesof all kinds. 

Horridly (hp-ridli), adv. [f. noRRin + .iY2i 
Til a horrid manner, or to a horrid degree ; dread- 
fully, frightfully, abominably : often coiloq. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 
that are disliked. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 5s That thou dead Coarse.. 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone..So horridly to 
shake our disposition. 2660 F. BuooKEtr,Zr^/<i«r'x 7 ra:-. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap’d. 1742 H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) 1 . 11 . 200 Lord, I am horridly tirrf of 
that romantic love and correspondence. 1798 Lady Chatham 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 208 The weather is . . horridly 
bad. 2857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 309, I was horridly 
sick and uncomfortable. 

Horridness (h^Tidnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being horrid : see sdj. 

n x6i2 Donne BtaSavsTos (1644) 24 Disorderly long haire 
which was pride and wantonnesse in Absolon, and squallor 
and horridnesin Nebuchodonozor. 2638 F. Iwwis Paint, ej 
Anc. 350 In old pictures, we are most of all affected rith 
their decaying horridnesse. 2649 Bp. Hall C<if« Consc. irj 
Conscience of the horridnesse of a crime done, 1659 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea 270 [The Alpes] the difficulty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridness of their crags b 
wonderful, a 1792 Wrslev Strut. Ixv. iir. 4 Wks. 1811 IX. 
299 The horridness of their appearance .. the deformity of 
their aspect will vanish. 2896 Mrs. Cafft'n QuakerGrarJ- 
mother 160 His not having come for so untold a time., 
formed part of the general horridness. 

t Horri’ferous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horrifer, 
f. stem of horrere (see Horre) + -fer bearing: 
see -ferous.] Bringing or inducing horror. 
Hence HorriTerottsly adv.^ in a way that induces 


horror, horribly. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. II. 6r, I heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his slecpe-most 
horriferousl\'. 2727 Bailey, Harriferous, bringing horror. 

Horrinc (hprrfik), a. [a. F. horrijigue (1532 
Rabelais) or ad. L. horriJiC'USf causing tremor or 
terror, frightful, f. stem of horrh'e : see Horbe v. 
and -Fic.j Causing horror, horrifying. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxxiv, 219 Now (my Mastersl 
you have heard a beginning of the horrinck history, 
'J’homson / fH/r/wp; 782 The huge encumbrance ofhornne 
woods. 2799 Jane West Tale of Times 1 . 5 The lover of 
the wondcrtul and the admirer of the horrific. 28x7 Coi^' 
RIDGE Biog. Lit. II. xxiii. 259 To add the horrific incidents. 
2856 Masson Ess.^ Three Devils 83 The horrific plays a much 
less important part in human experience than it once oid. 

2879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie 1 . xvili, 243 A thnil ct 
horrific v.’onder and delight. 

Hence Horri'fically adv.^ in a horrific manner. 
42x693 Urquhart Rabelais iir. xxiii. 293 Mars.. did raise 
his Voice, .horrifically loud. 2830 IVesim, Rev, XIII. 364 
Something horrifically picturesque, .. .. r 

Hori^cation (h^’rifikf ‘-Jon), [n. of acti^ «• 
L. horrifedre to Horrify: see -ation.] Ihe 
action ol horrifying or condition of being horrined ; 
concr. something horrifying. , ,, 

2800 Mar. Edceavorth Belinda (1832) I. iii. 60, 1 could 
almost have thought of 'Sir Bertrand’, or of some 
horrificalions. 2827 J. F, Cooper Prairie H* '* 1 ** .? ^ 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of 
warfare ! 2^1 G. Meredith One of our Coug. L viii. Xj 9 
To the horrificalion of the prim. , 

Ho rrify (hpTifbi), v. [ad. L. homfeare to 
cause horror, f. hondfic-us Horrific : see -fy. 

Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor in Webster 
1828. The finite vb. is still rare.] ^ . 

trans. To cause or excite horror in ; to move 10 
horror. Hence HoTrified, Ho*rrifying//f- 
2791 W\ Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering 
has ended his horrifying roar. 1836 T. Hook 6. uw / 
(L.l, I was horrified at the notion. x866 J. Marti 
Ess. I. 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. 2875 J° 
Plato (ed. 2) III. t6o We start back horrified trom Wi 
Platonic ideal. Mod. He horrified me by playing car 
Sunday. I looked at him svith a horrified air. 
fS0'Tvixig,vbl.sb. Obs. rare. [f. Hobbev. 
-1- -ingT.] Abhorrence, horror: AbhobWNG- 

£■2568 in H. Campbell Lozie Lett. Mary Q. Ecols PP* 
(1824) 25, 1 half honing thairat. . <• r ♦* in 

t Horrious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. born- 
L. horrificus + -ous.] Causing horror, bomb e. 

c 1520 Barclay Jugsirtk 48 a, The sounde of the arm© 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. _ 

Horripilation (hpripil^^-Jpn). •, 

horidpildtio (Vulgate), n. ot action t. no 
pildret f. stem of horrh'e.Xo bristle (see 
+ptlus hair.] Erection of the hairs on tbe s 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous a 
tion), producing the condition kno^v^ as gb 
flesh * ; ‘ creeping of the flesh k pf 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Horripilation, the 
the hair for fear, .a sudden quaking, shuddering or • 
ing. 2659 Gell Ess. Amendm. makes 

formidable doctrine which causeth bompilation, an ^ 
the hair stand on end through fear. 2776 r- con- 

Praci. Pkys. i. i. Wks. 2827 I. 480 The hompdj^ « 
fined to diseases from internal causes. 

Study Med. (ed. 4) L 617 When the shivenng or hornpn 
produced by the cold-water has not been • ,j,y 

a stimulant effect. 1896 Times 28 Dec. 6/3* os 

life felt more keenly that uncomfortable sense.. 
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‘horripilation \ 1898 J. Hutchinson in Archives Surg. IX. 
No. 34. 1^3 Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coals of 
the blood vessels is probably the essential cause of true 
shivering, whilst spasm of the arrectores pili is that of 
horripilation. 

So Horri-pilant a., cansing horripilation ; Hor- 
rl’pilate v. itttr. to undergo horripilation ; irons. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

16*3 CocKERAM, Horrif>ilate, to grow rough with hair. 
1835-40 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders (1851) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and horripilant. 1887 L. 
Yi'ZKKti Some Chinese Ghostsw. 149 Flesh madetocreepby 
the utterance of such words as poets utter — flesh moved by an 
Idea, flesh horripilated by a Thought ! 

Horrisonant (hfjn*s<ynant), a. [f. stern of L. 
horrere (see prec.) + sondnt-em sounding, f. sondre 
to sound.] Sounding horribly ; of terrible sound. 

x6^6 Blount Glossogr., Horrisonant.^ roaring, having a 
terrible sound. 1709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 64, 2/2 A Multi- 
plicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr, 
GemindW, 97 The horrisonant bam, bim, bom, of the bombs 
resounded throughout all the fields. 1835 Southey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. III. 105 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant terms. 

t Horrrsonons, a. Obs. [f. L. horrison-us (f. 
stem of hoi^rere + -somts sounding) + -ous,] = prec. 
1631 Celestina vii. 84 Words of most horrlsonous roaring. 
Horror (hpTsi), sb. Forms : 4-5 orrour, 5 
orrowre, horraur, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. [a. OF. error, {h')orrour (mod.F. horrettr') 
=Pr. and Sp. horror. It. orrore L. korror^em, f. 
horrere to bristle, shudder, etc. (see Horre v.). 
For the spelling cf. Error.] 

1 . Roughness, ruggedness. (In 1382 a literalism 
of translation ; now poet, or rhet, Cf. Horrid i.) 

1382 Wycuf Deut. xxxii. 10 The Lord..foond hym in a 
deseert loond, in place of orrour IX3B8 ethir hidousnesse], 
and of waast wildernes. 1697 Dryden AEneid vii. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
PiiNNANT Tottr Scotl. in 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
broken crag or overhanging rock. 

t b. transf. Roughness or nauseousness of taste, 
such as to cause a shudder or thrill. Obs, 

1477 Norton Ord.Alck. v. in Ashm. (165a) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or of greale horrour. 

2 . A shuddering or shivering j now esp. {A/ed.) as 
a synmtom of disease. 

*533 t.LYOT Cast. Helthe ^1541) sab, Horrour orshrovelynge 
of the body myxt with heate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Horrour 
in the Body, and set the Teeth on edge, a 1693 Aubrey 
Lives, Harvey (1898) I. 301 His way was to rise out of his 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 
pretty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. s?o6 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), H orrour., Physicians 'tis 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the Skin over the 
whole Body, with a Chilness after it, 1743 tr. Heister's 
Su^. 192 It generally seizes the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 6x5 The 
first attack genertuly commences with a horror. 

fb. Ruffling of surface ; rippling. Ohs. (Cf, i.) 
<2x634 Ch.apman (Webster 1864), Such fresh horror as you 
sec driven through the wrinkled waves. 1765 Antiq. in 
Ann. Reg. i8t/x A gentle horror glides over its [the sea’s] 
smooth surface. 

3 . A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear ; a shuddering with terror and repugnance ; 
strong aversion mingled with dread ; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repugnance. 
(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, .Mathias 47 Gret horroure had l*ai 
alsa, For sic dremynge. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngi<?..with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellen with-outen ende. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
371/1 Orrowre, horror. 1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
90 b, Affeccyon & loue to this present worldc, horrour 
& despcccyon of the worlde to come. 1602 Marston 
Ant. «5* Mel. iv. Wks. 1B56 I. 54 A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 1632 J. Hayavard tr. Biondf s Eromena 
30 Foure bodies .. whereof (to their great horror) they 
knew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 451 Deep Horrour seizes 
ev'iy Humane Breast.^ 1725 De Foe Voy. round Jf^orld 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes.. so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror. 
1756 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. ii On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suitable to 
the guilt of such a murder. x8« N. Arnott Physics (ed, 5) 

I. 349 What was called nature’s horror of a vacuum. x866 
G. hiACDONALD Ann. Q. Neiglib. iii. (1878) 24, 1 had a horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of* doing church 
1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 He who dreads, as well as 
hates a man, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him. 

b. pi. The horrors (colloq.) : a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; spec, such as occurs in delirium 
tremens. 

1768 Goldsm. Good’ll. Man tv. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
is coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J. Adams in 
Fnm. Lett. (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 
Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 
18x8 Miss Ferrier Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our 
stay shall be short, if I don’t die of the horrors, I shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 Boldrewood 
Robbery under Arms (1890) 3 He docs drink, of course, .the 
worst of it is tb."!! too much of it brings on the horrors. 1893 
C. G. Leland Mem. 1 1. 20 To be regarded as a real Bohemian 
vagabond. .would. .have given me the horrors. 

-f 4. A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 


any suggestion of repugnance); a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear. 06 s. 

*579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 129 That sacrifice most full of 
horror and reuerence, where the uniuersall Lorde of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. <2x670 Hacket Abp, 
Williams (1692) IL $6^(0.) That super-ccelestial food in 
the Lord’s ^Supper which a Christian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
*7x5-20 Pope Iliad viii. 36 A reverend horror silenced all 
the sky. [1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram, Lit. 321 The interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror.] 

5 . transf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread; horribleness; a quality or condition, 
and cotter, a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber of iVorrorr.the name given toa room in Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
criminalsand the like; hence transf.zi place full ofhorrors. 

es.’gj^Se. Leg. Saints, yacobus Minor To thefy.*; 
horroure alvay. 14x3 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iir. x. 56 
The grete horrour therof may not be lykened ne declared. 
1489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. lit. xvii. 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl pryson and constrayne by tormentynges . . is 
an homynable horreur. 1594 Daniel 111, ii, This 

solitary Horror where I bide. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 
85 As from your Graues rise \*p, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. Ibid, \. v. 13, I haue supt 
full with horrors, Anson's Voy. 111. vh. 357 The Cett' 
turion, fitted for w'ar..was the horror of these dastards. 
2831 Praed Poems, Where is Miss Myrtle it, I brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow. . She told me such horrors 
were never worn now. 1856 Amy Carlton 126, 1 want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is full of wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. x86x Du Chaillu Equat. 
A/r. xi. (ed. 2) 144, I dreamed.. of serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 2895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 
22 h Louis \vas in a large measure responsible for the horrors 
of (he Revolution. Mod. A veritable Chamber of Horrors. 

6 . Comb., as horror'tnongery 'mongering\ horror- 
crenvned, fraught, -inspiring, -loving, -stricken, 
-struck adjs.; horror-strike vb. (rare). 

x8sx C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xHv, Engirt with steel, and 
•horror-crowned. xSxaG. CoLMAN.5r. Grins, Lady 0/ Wreck 
I, xviii, A moment •horror-fraught, Mrs. Bennett 

Beggar Girl (18x3) IV. 225 Her reality might have set the 
best •horror-monger of the age at a distance. 2887 Saints- 
BURY Hist. Elizab. Lit. xI. (1890) 425 A specimen of *hoiTor- 
mongering. 1805 E. de Acton Nuns of Desert I. 41 The 
•horror-stricken witnesses. iSiSCobbett /*<»/. II. 

4x She seemed horror-stricken when some of her own agents . . 
took the liber^ to trade in human blood. 1876 Black 
Madcap F, v, He looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. x8xt Coleridge TV/zwIiS^o) 906 Though 
[th^' should] attempt to •horror-strike us with the signature 
of (jambro-Hibem-Anelo-Scotus ! xSix J. W. Cfoker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), He looked •horrorstruck and stopped 
short. 1857 Kuskin Pol. Econ. <4r/2oWe should be utterly 
horror-struck at the idex 

Hence fHo'rror, Ho’rrorise vhs. trans., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho*rrorfal, Ho’rxoriBh, 
Bo rrorous, Ho’rrorsome adjs., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror ; + Borrorie, horror. 

2642 Sir E. Dering 8^ Truly (Sir) it ’horrors 

me to thinke of this. 1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metamorph. 
Prol. 20 The ecchoized sounds of •borrorie. *847!. Mac- 
kintosh i?/<iO'io JuncinMacleod Mem. (2854) 124 Pensive 
but not •horrorish. 2820 Solthey in Life (1850) V. 19 In 
my next letter I shall probably •horrorize you about these 
said verses 2856 T. Gwynne Young Singleton xv. 250 The 
corpse lay. .with the same horrorized yet defying expression 
of face. 2756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a reeking wound, and produce ’horrorous effects. ^ 2593 
Naske Christ's T. (2613) 77 Some part of thy. .description 
would I borrow, to make it more *horrorsome. 

[Hors (hor), adv. and prep. {Fr., doublet of 
fare :—L,. foris out of doors, abroad.] Out, out of ; 
in the following phrases :] 

11 Bors de combat (hor df kohba) adv , out of 
fight, disabled from fighting ; alsoy^. and transf. 

*757 Chesterf. Lett. 11. cxii. Misc. ^Vks. 2777 IL 439 
The king of Prussia, .is now, I fear, hors de combat. 2767 
Ibid. (1774) IL exciii, 525 Lord C— is hors de combat, as a 
Minister. 2776 Franklin Lett. 'Wks. 1889 VI, 2 An arrow 
sticking In any part of a man puts him hors du combat till 
it is extracted. 2834 Blackiv. Mag. XXXVI. tZfi Colonsay, 
turning tail, flings out savacely, and puts him hors de 
combat. 2894 G. .Armatace Horse iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four Ihuntcrs], one will be 
hors tie combat, 

II Bors d’OBuvre (hordovr), adv. and sh. [F., lit. 

' outside (the) work \] 

A. adv. Out of the ordinar}' course of things. 

17x4 Addison Sped. No. 576 r 5 The Frenzy of one who 

is given up for a Lunatick, is a Frenzy Acrr rf’<rwz'rr. .some- 
thing which is singular in its Kind. 

B. sb. [Thepl.,whichrcmainsunchangedm Fr., 
usually has -s in Eng,] 

1 . Something out of the ordinary course. 

1783 H. WALroLE Lett, la Mann 11 June (1858) VIII. 379 
This IS a hors d'cettvre, nor do 1 know a word of news. 

2 . An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 
generally) at its commencement. 

2742 Pope Dune, iv, 3x7 He. .Try’d all hors-d'oeuvres, all 
liqueurs defin’d. Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d. 
2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., 1 have seen turnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d'aeuvres, or whets. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 85 
Ihe more unpalatable isan hors d'auvre (to him], the more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. 

Jig. 1877 L. M. W. Lockhart Mine is Thine xtli. Art 
and literature were for him the hors d'enrvres of life. 


f Ho'rsage. Obs. rare. [f. next 4- AGE.] Pro- 
vision or supply of horses. 

2585 Earl Leicester Corr, (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for mj-self. 

Horse (hf 5 js), sb. Forms: sing. 1-6 hors, (3 
Orm. horrs, 4 horce, ors, 5 orse, 6 horsse), 4- 
horse ; pi. 1-6 hors, 4- hors©, 3- horses. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hors = OFris. hors, bars, hers (Fris. 
hoars), OS. hros (MLG. ros, ors, MDu. ors, LG. 
and Du. ros), OHG. hros, ros, MHG, ros, ors, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. hross masc. ; not recorded in 
Goth. The affinities of the word outside Teutonic 
are uncertain ; the conjecture that OTeut. *horso-, 
pre-Teut. *kurso- was from the root *kurs- of L. 
curreref io run Ms favoured by many; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals [sheep, stvine, neat, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like these words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the nom. plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural horses, and the 
tendency to restrict the name to the male came in 
later : see l b, c.] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 
1 . Asolid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped (Equus 
caballus), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice is a neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
used for riding upon. 

cBzS Psalter xxxi[i]. 9 NyllacS bion swe swe hors 

& mul in Smm nis ondget. C220S Lay. 21354 pe king .. 
his hors he gon spurie. ciz^Bektt 1151 \n S.Eng. Leg. 
1. 239 Hors ne hadde he non. r230o Havelok 126 Mi 
douhter. . Yif scho coufe on horse ride, c 2380 Wyclif Sel. 
JFks, III. 231 A horce. .pat haves a sore back,wynses when 
lie is oght touched, c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 237 (Thei] 
presenten the white Hors to the Emperour. 2567 Gude <y 
Codlte B. (S. T. S.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, 1 lis maide 
nor page. 2584 "Powzi.Llo^'ds Cambria 288 Falling off his 
horsse. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kingdome for a Horse ! 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 143, 

1 believe Banks his Horse was taught in better language, 
then some would have Christians taught. xySz Cowper 
Gilpin 45 John Gilpin at his horse’s side Seized fast the 
flowing mane. 2848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. v. 
(1879) Not a horse appears on the monuments prior to 
Thothmes III, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
from Asia, 
b. Plural. 

The plural was in OE. the same as the sin^. ; horse plural 
was in genera) use down to X7tb c.,and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; hMt horses appears as early as Layamon (^2205), 
and its use increased till in X7th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literary language; sometimes horse appears 
as the collective and horses as the individual plur.*!), which 
explains the retention of horse in militar>’ language as in 
‘a troop of horse’. The OE. dat. pi. korsiim appears in 
t.zx)y }A'E. 1 X 5 horsen, horse. 

a. a 900 in O. E. Texts 177 Fiow(er) wildo hors. Ibid. 
278 D.a cwom Codes engel .. and gesiillde 'Siem horssum. 
c X2D0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 Hundes and hauekes,^and hors 
and wepnes. ^2205 Lay. 1025 He sculde beon..mid horsen 
(<•2275 horse] to-drawen. 2375 Barbour Bruce vm. 446 
Syne thame lay Apon their horss. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 221 Two gentil hors. 242* tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E E.T.S.) 219 We seen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys of horsyn. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxbc. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple .. etc also the houndcs .. and 
eke hors and cattes, 02533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixii. 213 
Gerames. .bought horse and mules to rj’deon. 2^88 Shaks. 
Til. A. IL ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. sqoz Land. Gaz. No. 3783/3 We brought away., 
above 500 Horse belonging to their Cavalry and Artiller>'. 
x8x8 Byron Mazeppa xvii, A thousand horse— and none to 
ride I 1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. iv. 177 A few rough, 
r.igged-Iooking ponies are the only * horse ' of which he h.TS 
the superintendence. 

rx205 Lay. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durcwur?e 
horses [e 2275 hors]. 2297 R Glouc. {1724’ 50 Here folc heo 
loren. .&heore horses \MS. A horslney echon. 2382 Wyclif 
Rev. xix. 24 The hoostes. .sueden him in whijte horsis [v.r. 
hors], Priv. Purse Exp. £'/ir.^K?r^(i83o)26a/2Three 
ofher best horses, e 25x2 xsi Eng. Bk.Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
33/2 They haue horseys as great as a great dogge. 25^ 
Bowel Lloyd’s Cambria 41 They were driuen to cat their 
own horsses. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iii. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join’d Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design’d. 2735 Somerville Chase m. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 2859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 156 The ride and sp.Trc hors« will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 

c. spec. The adult male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt : a stallion or 
gelding. To take the horse : (of the mare) to con- 
ceive. 

C2485 Dighy Myst. (xSSa) n. 119 He was nother hiw ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 2549 Compl. Scot. n. 39 
horse & mejTis did fast nee, & the folis nech)*!. xs^ 

B. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. in. (1586) **7 ^^hat , 

you thinke best for the Mare to go / 

1x7 b, To put the ^Iare to the Horse, 2^ -nMlv 

CL III. vii. 7. 1617 Moryson Itin. >”• SSIT’CJ' 

Mares to draw these Waggons mi sBu. 

in their Army. 1697 Dkydf.n / irg. . j Upon 

Owen SkeL jf Teeth in Circ. Sc.,prpsn. 5 

the rising of the third permanent 
..the ‘cSlt’ becomes .1 and l^e 

1870 BiMs^Encyd. a mane? of uncer- 

f/- -onths p.nicul„>y 

pastured mares. 
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d. In Zool, sometimes extended to all species of 
the genus Equtis, or even of the family Equidss, 

e. ^Vith qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or use, as Arabian^ Barbaiy^ Flemish^ wild horse, 
Cf. also Cabt-, Dray-, Saddle-, Wau-horsb, etc. 

frxooo /Elfric Gloss, in ‘Wn-Wulcker 119/33 Eguifer^ 
wilde cynne*>hors. Alexander pe multitude 

was sa mekiil .. Of wees Sc of wild horsis [r.r. horse]. 1577 
B. Googe Hcrcshach's Hash, 1. (15S6) 13, I have an other 
stable., for my Horses of service, and Hackneyes. 1^7 
Topscll Four-/- Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, which 
therefore they called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle. 1889 Spectator 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shire or cartdiorse. 1800 Besant Demoniac xv. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched on with red-hot pincers and 
to be tom to pieces by wild horses. 

2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 
Cf. also Hobby-horse, Rocking-horse. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 11848 The grekes . . Pr.ayd to Priam . . 
flbr to hale in a horse hastely of bras, Palades to pies with. 
eixSAl Surrey II. 44 Astonnied some the scathefull 
gift beheld .. All wondring at the hugenesse of the horse. 
c 1600 Twion I. iv, Dost thou knowe where Arc any wodden 
horses to be sould, That neede noe spurre nor haye ? 1639 
Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir, Evehts To Rdr. A iv b, The 
horse of Troy, out of which came armed souldicrs. 1738 
F. Wise Lett, Antiq. Books 26 No one can be ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coming hitherto. 1760 Tollett 
in Shake, Plays (1813) XI. 439 Onr Hobby is a spirited 
horse of pasteboard. Mod, Advt,, Pole Horses, well made, 
21. (>d. 

b. = The constellation of Pegasus : cf. Flying- 
horse (sense 19 ). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 
(represented as a centaur). 

[1565-73 : see 7 c.] 1697 Creech Manilius v. 69 When 
this Centaur hath advanc’d his Fire Thrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Hor.se entire ; The Swan displays his Wings. 
Ibid, 80 With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

3. Mil. A horse and his rider ; hence a cavalry 
soldier, i-a. In sing., with pi. Obs, rare. 

1548 Hall Citron.^ Edtu, IF 231 The Duke . . came in 
no small hast..onely accompaignied with sixtene horsey 
Ibid.^ Hen, Fill 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
light horses to seke the country. 

b. Collective pi. horse : Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
Light horse*, see quot. 1853 , and Light-horse. 

1548 Hall Chron,^ Hen. IF 13 King Henry, .with a fewe 
horse in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Comfl. Scot. xi. 89 He furnest..tua hundretht lycht horse. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IF, u. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march’d vp. 1698 Loud. Gas. No. 
3445/x First marched an Alai Beg with about 30 Horse. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer, (1783I I. 157 The body.. consisted 
only of two hundred foot,twenty horse, and twenty,. Indians. 
1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Light horse, all mounted 
soldiers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc. are, strictly speaking, light horse. 

c. Horse and foot : both divisions of an army ; 
hence, whole forces ; f advb. with all one^s might. 

c x6eo I. T. Grim iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew him 
horse and foot. 1607 Middleton Phoenix iv. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. Walpole 
Lett. (xSsol I. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse and foot. 

4. fg. Applied contemptuously or playfully to 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadruped. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 68 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar.^ 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, ir. iv. 215 If I tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — Tr. <5* 
Cr. HI. iii. 126 The vnknowne Aiax ; Heauens what a man 
is there? a very Horse, That has he knowes not what. 1648 
Brit. Bellman 20 Your Maior (a verj’ Horse, and a Trmtour 
to our City]. x8o6Sir R. Wilson 17 Jan. (1862) 

I. V. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and amiable, .his eldest 
daughter good-looking, but his youngest a 1847 
Robb Squatter Life 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, but a real genuine 
westerner — in short, a^ boss I 1857 T. H. Gladstone 
EugUshm. in Kansas.\\. 41 Step up this way, old boss, 
and liquor. 1867 %y\'rsn.Sailor's IFord-bk., Horse. .\% a term 
of derision where an officer assumes the grandiose, demand- 
ing honour where honour is not his due. Also, a strict 
disciplinarian, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals, a. = Blue-fish. 
b. See Sea-horse, c. Horned horsey an appella- 
tion of the Gnu, a species of antelope. 

1672 JossELYN Nevj Eng. Rarities 96 Blew Fish, or 
Horse, I did never see any of them in England ; they are 
as big usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied. 

6 . A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback. 

a. gen. and^^. esp. with qualification, as iron or steam 
the locomotive engine; t a bier, spec, b. An ancient 
instrument of torture; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ride ^ a punishment; also called Umber 
mare. C. A \'aulting block in a gymnasium. d. A 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is lowered 
down a shaft. e. A low wooden stool or board on which 
a workman sits in various occupations. 

O'- *597 J- Payne Royal Exch. xo To think often on the 
M’odden horse or foure foted here, so sodaynly comminge 
from other mens dooresto tbeires..to carie them a waye for 
ever. 1606 Choice,Chance etc.{i88i) 9, I sawhow woodden 
horses went with the wind, which carried men and jler- 
chandize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 20 He 
got his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 


proudlyoverthe waves. .asany Commander. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (i8xa) IV. 290 (D.) A kind of horse, as it is 
called with you, with two poles like those of chairmen, was 
the vehicle; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair in 
which the traveller sits. 1874 Loncf. Monte Cassiuo xxi, 
I saw the iron horses of the .steam Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Daily Citron, 26 May 7/7 It 
fa locomotive] was a powerful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London was not done under any sort of pressure. 

b. 1648 jENKYN.^//Wtj«Wtf iii. 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly Souldicrs is no liring creature. 1705 Farquhar AV- 
cruiiing Officer v, xv. 1788 Grose Milit. Antiq. II. 200 
The remains of a wooden horse was standing on tnc parade 
at Portsmouth, about the year X760- *805 J. J. Raven Hht. 
Suffolk 37 1 f they were suspected of falsifying their account <, 
they might he tortured by a kind of rack called tlie horse. 

d. X747 Hooson MinePs Diet. Kijb, Horse^ a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and . . the Rope being put through the Hole .. the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts. 1894 Times 10 Jan. 11/3 He was_ seated 
on the 'horse*.. and ijic engineman Jieard him give the 
signal to * lower*. 

0. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries X4 These sheets 
of slate are then passed to the * dressers or cutters . .seated 
on a wooden * hor.se ’..The ‘horse* is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or stnicturc on which something is 
mounted or supported. (Often having legs.) 

n.^ A horizontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and used as a support. b. A sawyer’s fr.aiTie 
or iresilej a saw-horse.^ C. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried; a frame on which towels are 
hung, d. .A frame, board, block, or plank, used in various 
trades, to support the material or article which is being 
operated on. tSee quots.) 

a. 1703 T. N. City 4* C, Purchaser 3, Horses, or Trussels 
.. to lay the Poles .. on whilst they arc boring. 
CiiAMOERS Cyel., Horse.. also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed across two other perpenaicular once, 
to sust.ain the boards, planks, etc. which make bridges over 
small rivers. 1874 J, H. Collins Metal Mining 82 The 
horses arc pbced one on each side of the shaft, about $ or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beam of the whim. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Horse, . . 6. That on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts with 
horizontal beams at their heads. 

b. 1718 Law French Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, cantherius. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (17B91, 
Baudet, a sawyer’s frame, horse, or trestle. 

c, [*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Pegasus, A winged horse. 
A signe of starres so named. An instrument in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horse,., also a wooden Frame to 
dry wash’d Linnen upon. *8*6 H. N. Coleridge fFi^st 
Indies 17X Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 
X852 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxiii, She. .wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them on an old horse to dry, 

d, 1727-4: Chamders Cyel. s.v., The horse used by tanners 
and skinners .« upon which they pare their skins. 1750 

Naval Expos.,Horse..\% also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Kowl^ fixed in it, whereon several Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast. i7px 
Hamilton Berthollet’s DyeingW. li. ii. v. 107 Passing the 
piece successively from the winch to the horse or board. 
182^ Crabb Teehnol. Diet., Horse, tlie form, or bench, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper ; also the press- 
men themselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
the horse. 1839 T. BEALE.S/^r;« \Fhale 187 Strips of fat or 
blubber, .being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
‘horses'. 1850 W.B.CuAHKEJFrecK Favorite 31 The ‘horse’, 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of a piece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge . . on each side. 
1853 C. Morfit 7’rtwm/i^clc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the bides upon the liorse, or beam. Ibid. 447 (in 
parchment manufacture) A horse, or stout wooden frame . , 
formed of two uprights and two ciossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 
S.V., A shavingdwrse is a beam supported by legs, and hav- 
ing a jaw . . to hold a shingle, axe-handle, spoxe, or other 
article while being shaved by a drawing knife. Ibid,, 
Horse,.,^. A slanting board at the end of the bank or table, 
to hold a supply of paper for a press. 1884 F. J. Britten 
IFatch iy Clockm. 122 (A] Horse [is] a wooden standard 
for supporting a small clock movement while it is being 
brought to time. 

8 . An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to suggest that of a 
horse. 

t a. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to tighten their contact. Obs, b. A clamp for 
holding screws for filing. C. ’A hook-shaped tool used in 
making emlwssed or hammered work. d. A cooper’s tool 
used^ in driving the staves of a cask closely together. t e. 
A kind of battering-ram. Obs. f. In a malt-kiln ; see 
quot. 1848. g. A wooden faucet Gam.). 

* 39 * Chaucer . 4 j/nr/. i. § 14 Thorw wich pi’n ther goth 
a Iitel^wegge^which hat is cleped the hors, pat strejmeth 
alle thise parties to hepe. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 180 The 
engine to batter wals (called sometime the horse, and now 
is named the ram). 16x0 W. Folkikgham Art of Sun>ey 

1. xiii. 45 Engines are. .Militarie; as Battering-Rams, Sowes, 

Horses, Tortuscs. x6ix Cotgr., Sergeant dc /wzir/iVr, the 
Coopers horse ; an yron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
of Caske. Worlidge Syst. Agrie. (x68i) 153 In the 

midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
made, .it is usually called a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848 yrtil. R. Agr/c. Soc. IX. 11. 570 It 
is a very g^d precaution.. to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, resting upon open brickwork, are called) over the 
fires, when there are three to the same space. 

9. Nautical. 

a. ' A rope stretched undera yard, on which sailors stand in 
handing sails ; a foot-rope. b. A rope for a sail to travel 
oh, also called traverse-horse. C. A^ack-stay on which a 
sail is hauled out. d. Applied to various other ropes used 


io support or to guide, e. A horizontal bar of ironorn-ood 
used as a traveller for the .sheet-block of a fore-and-aft sail 
f. Applied to various other bars used as protections etc 
(See quots. and Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867.) 

1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 14 The fore top 
sayle hallyard..the horse, thp maine sheats. 
man's Gram, v, 21 A Horse is a rope made fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the Spretsaile sheats, to keepe thotc 
sheats cleare of the anchor flookes. x692 Ibid. 1. xiv. 64 
The Hor.se for the main Topsail yard. Ibid. The Mala 
Horse and Tackle. Ibid. 65 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 
1706 PiiiLLirs, Horse, also a Rope made fasl to the 
Shrowds, to preserve him that lieaves out the Lead there 
from falling into the Sea.^ Ibid. .s.v. Wapp, Those little 
short Wapps which are seized to the 'Jbp-m.ast and Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sai! 
and Top-gallant-sail are let thro’, are also call’d Horses. 
xqix W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 114 Horses for the 
Yards ; a Convenjency for the Men to tread on. in gobg 
out to furl the Sails. ^ X727-41 Chambers Cyel,, Horse .. is 
also a rope in a .ship, made fa.st to one of the foremast 
.shrouds ; having a dead man’s eye at its end, through Rhich 
the pennant of the sprit-sail sheets is reeved. 1794 
4- Seamanship 1 . 6 Horse, a thick Iron rod, fastened at the 
ends to the inside of the stern of vessels that carr^’afere 
and aft mainsail, for the main sheet to travel on. Ibid. 167 
Bcr.vspriUhorses . , serve as rails for the men to hold hy, 
when . . out upon the bowsprit. Flemish-horses arc small 
liorses under the yards without the cleats. Jib-horses hang 
under the jib-boom. Traverse-horses are of rope, or iron, 
fur sail.*? to travel on, &c. 1815 W. Diet. Marine 

S.V., Flemish Horse .. phaced at the top-sail-yard-anns,on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands, IlH., 
Iron Horse, in ship building, the name given to a large 
round bar of iron, fixed in the heads of ships, with stanchioni 
and netting, c 1850 Rudim.Navig. (Weale) 125 //on?, the 
round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back 
of tlie figure in the head, with stanchions, and to which is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men who have occa- 
sion to be in the head. 1854 H. Miller Sch. d- Sekm i- 
(1858) 15, I was stationed a-head on the oul-look beside the 
foresail horse, cx^o H. Stuart Seaman’s Catich. 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and fljing 
jibbooms? Foot ropes or horses, innerand outer jibguys,.. 
flying jib fool ropes or horses, 1867 Smyth Sailods IVcrl 
hk. S.V,, Horses are also called jackstays, on which sails art 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

flO. a. A lottery ticket hired out by the day. 
b. A day-rule, legal slang. 

xqzS Brice's Weekly yml. 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed thatfoco 
Tickets, called Horses, are hired every Day in Exchange- 
Alley. X727-4X Chambers Cyel. s.v. Horse.. 'loftXtm'SA 
the value of a horse,— -Multiply the amount of the pnresm 
the lottery by the time the horse is hired for [etc.]. ^3* 
’ Fielding Lottery i, Doe.s not your worship let horsey sin 
I have a little money . . and I intend to ride it out m the 
lottery'. 1825 C. ^i. Westmacott 3 f 7 

Bench rulers with needy habiliments, and lingering Iooks 
sighing for term time and a horse. [Note] A day-rule, 
so called. , 

11. A mn?s of rock or earthy matter enclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually part of the iock 
through which the lode runs) ; a fault or obstruc- 
tion in the course of a vein ; hence to take horu. 

X7B9 Mills in 'Phil. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining «« 
dins at Baliycastle, 1 found the horses (or faults) of "huh 
there are several between the coals, were veins of la« .. 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial., /fi^rj^an obstiv • 
tion of a vein or stratum, called also a rider. 

88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners «>’ it 
taken horse, 1872 -Raymond Statist. Mines 
One vein, which is divided into two parts byan intervcn & 
‘horse’ of ground. Collihs Metal Mmitig 7- 

12. (See quot.) ^ .. 

187X Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers 1. . 

tallic iron, 'not finding heat enough in a lead-furnace to F 
it sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, oongeaU i 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows , 0 » 

‘horses ’ or ‘ salamanders ’. . ., t.. 

13. A translation or other illegitimate^ aid 
students in preparing their work; a *crib . c/.-J' 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged 0 
before it is executed. See dead horse (sense l o). 

1823 Crabb Teehnol, is the surplusage 0 "^^ 

which a journeyman printer sets down in his bill on 
day night above what he has done, which he abates 
next bill. ’This was formerly called Horse-flesh. 

III. Phrases. * With governhtg 

15. On horse. On liorseback. 

On horse often toes fla\xTaoxo\xs),<ynioot‘, zoonffo s 

(Foot xi. 29, quot. 1883). 

c 1250 Gen. ty Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. 
Cursor M. 6267 He folud wit ost on hors nnd loie. 
Fuller Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on . 
with ten toes.' • o 

16. To horse, a. To horseback, to mounting - 
horse ; used absolutely as an orderjo 


C1350 ;ra/. Palcrue 1947 Whan he fiomes of grW ' 
alle to horse, araied wel redi. n: 1400-50 
Ilk a hathill to hors \Dubl. to hys hors] hi^is ‘..ge 

1593 Shaks. Rich. JI, 11. i. 299 To horse, to hone, 
doubts to them yt fear. 16x7 Moryson // r«- *■ 
as the mules are grast, they must to ho«e [da; 

man. 1847 Tennyson iv. 148 * To horee i 

‘ home ! to horse I ' 1849 Macaulay H ist. 'v.Qugh 

His trumpets had been heard sounding to nor 
those quiet cloisters. , nunt. 

b. Of a mare: To the stallion. See I c, q'. 
1577- 


' With governing verb. 


fresh hot'® 


17. 7h change horses, to substitute a . — .. 

for that which has been ridden or driven »P 
point. To hitch, set, or stable- horses 
agree, combine, get on with each other, e 
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horsCy to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback : 
see also i c and ii. To talk /lorse, to talk the lan- 
guage of 'the turf’ ; to talk big or boastfully. 

16x7 Moryson /(in. in. 12 TJeing ready to take Horsse. 
163* J. Hayward tr, BiondPs Eromena 29 They rode all 
night, having twise changed horse, 1651 Ep, Ded. io 
Donne's Lett.y The Cavaliers and They (that were at 
such enmity here) set their horses together there. <11704 
T. Brown IVks. (1760) III. 198 (D.) Faith* and reason, 
which . . can never be brought to set their horees together. 
c 1800 R. Cumberland yohn de Lancaster (1809) I. 258 
They’ll never set their horses up together. xBax Scott 
Kcuiho. vii, The earl and his retinue took horse soon after, 
X837-X862 (see Hitch 7/. sd]. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 
Nov, 13/2 In the stand [at arace]..l was privileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 1891 R. Kipling Life's Handicap 
2og Half-a-dozen planters . , were talking * horse ’ to the big- 
gest liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

*** With qualifying adjective or attribute, 
(Dark, Salt, Willing horse, etc. : see the adjs.) 
18. Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To tvork, etc. for a dead horse, or to ‘work the dead 
horse J to do work which has been paid for in advance, and 
.so brings no further profit : cf. sense 14 and Horseflesh 3 b. 
To flog (also io mount on) a dead horse : to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out ; to engage 
in fruitless effort. 

1638 Brome 1. Wks. 3873 III. 234 His land., 

’twas sold to pay his debts; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nicker Nicked in Hart. 
Misc. (Park) II. 110 Sir Humphry Foster had lost the 
greatest part of his estate, and then (playing, as it is said, 
for a dead horse) did, by happy fortune, recover it again. 
1830 Gen, P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) I. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead horse like 
this? 1857 N, Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 When he charges 
for more .. work than he has really done . . he has so much 
unprofitable work to get through in the ensuing week, which 
is called ‘ dead horse 1887 Morley in Diet. Nat. Biog. 
XI. 151/2 In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditure. Friends warned him [R, Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

10. Plying* horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus ; hence, Asiron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus ; see also Flying ppl. a. i d. 

X5S1 Records Cast, KnowL (1556) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus ; and doth consiste of 20 
starres. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogi', Giasse 54 To have 
shewid me. .the flieng Horse, mightie Orion [etc.]. 

20. Gift horse. (JisxWtx given horse.) Ahorse 
bestowed as a gift. To took a gift giveit) horse 
in the mouth, to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867'! 11 No man ought to looke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. x6x6 B. R. Withals' Diet. 5^. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 490 He ne'er consider’d it, as loth To 
look a Gift-Horse in the mouth. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Que^ 
vedo's Com, IPks, (1709) 334 It is a madness, .to look a gift 
Horse in the Mouth. x888 J. Paym Mysi, Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool, .to look such a gift horse in the mouth. 

21. Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament; the war-horse or charger grand 
cheval'\. Jig. (quot. iSoo)= high horse, 22 b. 

1466 Clement Paston in P. Lett. No. 540 II. 259 The 
Kyng..is nowiher horsyd nor harneysyd, for his grett hors 
is lykly to dye. 1553 T. Wilson Khet. (1580) 13, I maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons, for runnyng uppon 
a greate horse. 16x5 in Crt. ^ Times Jas. /(1849) I. 383 
The king hath sent for some of his great horses to New- 
market, and for St. Anthony, the rider. 1623 Massinger 
Bondman 1. iii, His singing, dancing, riding of great horses. 
1700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 319 Here was, Not 
many years since, one.. Mr. , . . in Oxford,, .to teach riding 
the great horse. X771 R. Berencer Horsemanship 1 . 
170 Ihose persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to learn the art of managing their horses, in con- 
formity to certain rules and principles ; and hence came the 
expression of learning to ‘ride the great Horse’. x8oa I. 
Milner in Life xii. (1842) 204 , 1 hope our people will not 
ride the great horse, a 1817 R. L. Edgeworth Mem. (1844) 
366 To compel his antigalUcan limbs, .to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 421/2 They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar. 

22 . High horse, a. lit. = great horse. 

c 1380 Wycljf irks. (iBSol 475 pe emperour . . made hym 
& his cardenals ride in reed on hye ors. a 1400-50 
Alexander 883 Heraudis on he5e hors hendly a-rayed. 

b. To mount or ride the high horse (colloq.) : 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in High a. 22 b. 

1805 F. Ames IFks. 1 . 339 , 1 expect reverses and disasters, 
and that Great Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. x83t Ld. Granville Let. to Palmerston 4 Feb. in 
Bulwer Palmerston (1870) II. vin. 38 note. At one o’clock 
he [Sebastiani] was warm, warlike, and mounted on his 
highest horse. 1833 Longf. Outre^hTer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 
118 My radical had got upon his high horse again.- 1848 
C. Bronte f E^-re xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 3869 Lowell irks. (1890) III. 213 To be 
sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23. White Horse. The figure of a white horse, 
reputed (by later writers) as the ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk dow’ns in 
England, and popularly supposed to represent the 
'white horse’ of the Saxons; notably that near 
Uffington in Berkshire. 

- [f X17X Cariul. A hbey Abingdon in Hughes Scouring irhite 


Horse (1859) App. i. 2x5 Juxta locum qut vulgo mons Albi 
Equi nuncupaiur). ^ 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Edrv. HI (Ibid.) 
En la vale de White Hon>e. 1607 Camden Brit. 202 In 
vallein .. quam anescio qua alH equi forma, in candicanti 
colie imaginata. The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna Jiritania et Hiberjiia 1 . 171/1 Some fancy it to be 
the Monument of Uter Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
..as others imagine Hengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise {title) A Letter to 
.Dr. Mead .. shewing that the White Horee is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May' in 
Hughes Scouring IVhite Horse (1850) v. 93 The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing.. the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Monday. 18x4 Scott irav. xi, May' the 
white horse (of Hanover] break his neck over a mound of 
his making ! 1856 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. vii. 98 (Onj 
the chalk-hills about Wantage .. the White Horse of the 
Saxon race has been held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. Ibid. 100 The banner of the VVhjtc Horse floated 
triumphantly over the Danish raven. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1784 As now Men weed the while horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him bright and clean. — Guinevere 16 He 
[Modred] .. tamper'd with the Lords of the White Horse. 
X869 Freeman Old Eng. Hist, for Childr. v. 33 ; vxii. 124, 
b. A high white-crested racing wave. 

2833 Mrs. Opie in Mem. (3834) xix. 2^8 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white horses galloping 
towards us. 1834 Medwin Angler in JFales I. 174 , 1 like 
to see the pool - . full of ivhat the Genevese call * moutons ’ 
and the Irish ‘white horses’. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at 
Lizard 302 As mariners say, the sea is covered with ‘ white 
horses*. 1849 Arnold Eorsaken Merman 6 The wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

i*24. Wooden torse. The scaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn : 25 b) ; an instru- 
ment of torture. See also 6 b. Obs. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. li. 247 He becomes 
Mordecai’s Herauld and Page . .(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). v. .\v. 419 

The wooden horse hath told strange secrets. 

*■**% 25. Proverbial phrases and locutions, a. In 
comparisons : As holy, as sick, as st7'ong as a 
horse) io eat, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another {the same, etc.) colour, a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion. 

1530 Palsgr. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, it pretent la saincteti dung cheuat. 1601 
Shaks. Twl. N. ir. Hi. 181 My puipose is indeed a horse of 
that colour. 1707 Ln. Rauy in Heame Collect. 14 Sept. 
(O. H. S.) II. 43 He eats like a Horse, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a Jockey that he is ‘all horse *. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxiv. 216 What did y'ou think of his wife ? That’s 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acont, the 
scaffold, the gibbet, f To come for horse aitd 
harness, i. e. for one’s own ends, t To run before 
ends horse to market, to count one’s gains prema- 
turely. Horse and foot', see 3 c. 

1483 Caxton G. de la TVv/rE viij, (She) dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wete to accompli.sshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, i. i. 160 But yet I run 
before my horse to Alarket : Clarence .still breathes, Edward 
still Hues and raignes, When they’ are gone, then must I 
count my gaines. 1678 Prov. 253 You’liride on ahorse 
that was foal’d of an acorn. That is the gallows. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxvtii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal’d of an Acorn, 1828 Lytton Pelham 
III, xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 

c. Other phrases and proverbs. 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 9 Hwa is bet mei f^et hors wettrien he 
him self nule drinken ? c 1300 Prom Mending xxvii, He is 
fre of hors hi^t ner nade non, quoh Hendyng. 13^ Gower 
Conf. 11. 392 What man hath hors men yiven him hors. 
3541 Scholeduj. Worn. 1013 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 145 Rub a 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867)27 A man male well bring a horse to the water. 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. Ibid. 
75 That some man maie steale a hors better Than some 
other maie stande and looke vpone. Ibid. 81 For it is .. A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander. 1573 
. Sanford Hours Rccreat. (1576) 208 He that can not 
eale the Horsse, heateth the saddle. 1577 B. Goocb 
Ileresbach’s Husb. (1586) 16 b. The weather being faire, 
y’ou bring a Horse to the Feclde (as they say) when y’ou 
speake to me of going abrode. x6ii Cotcr. s.v. Chevat, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 2640 Herbert 
Outland. Proz’. Wks, (Warne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make. 1659-60 Pepys Diary a Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, setting of a horse for a disk 
of eggs andherrings,ax\A%i)X talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 2672 W, Walker Parxmiot. 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prw. 215 
I'll not hang my' bells on one horse : That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Marq. Salisbury in Ho. Lords 29 Jan., Many 
members of this House will keenly’ feel the nature of ihe 
mistake that was made when I say' that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 

IV. attnb. and Comb. 

26. a. apposUive, as horse-beast, foal, etc. 

2573 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well ^borsebeast as other. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1543'x They -wrought altogelher with hors- 
bea.sts. 2535 CovERD.ALE Ecctus. xxiii. 30 A yonge ’horse 
foale. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. Decay Beggars, He was as 
the man-part of a centaur, from -which the *horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire l^pithan controversy. 

b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef -body, -craft, 
t ’Crag ( =* neck), -dentist, -dropping, -factor, -hide, 
-kick, -length, -mane, -market, -merchant, -muck, 
-piss, -side, -supply, -tread, -trick, etc., etc. ' 
27x6 B. Church Hist. Pkilifs War (1E65) 1 . 161 They' 


fell to roasting their *Horse-beaf. iZi'jEdin.Rc:’. XXVII. 
306 Half a dozen prime joints of horse-beef. 2767 Young 
Parmer's Lett, io People 106 It li.as been objected, that oxen 
are not proper for all work— and in the ■'horse counties 
there is quite an abhorrence against their use. 2832 J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. it. I1860) 36 The mystery of ■'horse- 
craft. c 2470 Henry Wallace x. 368 Sper and ‘horscrag in 
till sondyr he drave. 1796 Instr. 4- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
224 The sCrrefiles .. place themselves in rank behind their 
squadrons, at Haifa *horse distance. 1871 Smiles Chnract. 
iy. (1876) III De Foe was by' turns “horse-factor, brick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily Neivs 27 July 6/3 He 
had complained to the *horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove %vas vicious, a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Bath wit *hors 
and camel hide. 1811 Sporting XXXVIII. 292 With 
the force of a 'horse-kick. 1673 Providence {R. I.) Rec. 
(1893) III. 248 Vntill the Comon be divided to .say' Cow. 
kind or *horse kind and sum su’ine. 1880 Browning 
Muleykeh 89 A 'horse-length off. c 2425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 638/28 Hie Juba, 'horsemane, 2894 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Sept, 2/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country’, 
the 'horse-market of the nations. 2711 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4849/4 Thomas Skitt of Newport,, .'Horse-Merchant. 2607 
hlARKHAM Caval. i. (1617) 24 Some .. out of curiositie .. 
would become 'Horse-midwiues. 1727 S. Switzer Piact. 
Gard.w. vii. 55 The water that proceeds froma'horsc-mixen 
is reckoned some of the best, .foramelonry. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I. 507 They’ prefer it before *hors-muck, and such 
like. 1620 Shak.s. 'Temp. iv. i. 199 Monster, I do smell all 
'horse-pisse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vl ii. 10 His Ladie .. by 
his 'horse side did pas. 2570 Tragedie 340 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, x, Sum saw him weill, and followit his 'hors tred. 
1852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, It (the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes ! 2599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law in, ii, Look you, here’s your worship's 'horse- 
trick, sir. (Gives a spring.) i6c8 Merry Devil Edmonton 
in Hazl. Dodsley X. 221 Make her leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing, And play me horse tricks. 


e. For a horse; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of horses, as horse- 
ball, -bell, -bin, -blister, -close, -corn, -feed, ferny, 
-fleam, -garth, -girth, -grass, -hames, -harness, 
-hcck, -lighter, -manger, -measure, -medicine, -net, 
-paddock, -path, -road, -rod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
-ti'ansport, -trappings, -trough, -yard, etc. 

2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii, (1863) 421 Think of 
giving a 'horse-ball to my May I 2685 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2998/4 It had a Coller and 'Horse Bell about his Neck. 
2852 llluslr.^ Catal. Gt. Exhib. 497 'Horse blankets of 
various qualities. X70X C. Wollcy yrtil. N. York (2S60) 
59 A Curry Comb and 'Horse-brush. <12440 Durhntn MS. 
Hostillnrs Roll, In dausura circa le'horscloce. 1577 Har- 
rison Englatid 11. vi. (2877) I. 253 The poore laboring man 
. . is driuen to content himselfe with 'horssecorne, I meane, 
heanes, otes [etc.]. 2785 J, Phillips Treat, Inland Navig. 
II Land, now occupied to grow borse-corn only. 2632}. 
Hayward tr. Biondps Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their 'horse-croppers. 26x0 Hol- 
land Cawrfrw’x I, 444 Tenements were demised with 
a .spurre, or 'hor.se-cury-combe. 2682 Lend. Gaz, No. 2782/4 
At the While-Hart-Inn, by the 'Horse-Ferry, in West- 
minster. 2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 512 On 
the Thames shore, over against Lambeth palace ; and . . 
above the horse ferry. 2772 Smollett Httmpk. Cl. 4 Oct, 
Let. iv, Pulling out a 'horse-fleam, (he) let him blood in the 
farrier style. 24. . Norn, in Wr.-Wfilcker 727/37 //<•<■ 
a 'horsgarthe. n xooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 414 
Onbutan 5one 'horsgarstun. 1493 Mem. Rijon (Surtees) 
III. 264 Pro j hors gresse in parva prata .ipud Topcly’f. 
2O87 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices V. 304 The charges for a horse- 
grass... are common in the accounts. cx3*S Gloss. W. de 
Biblesiv. in Wright Voc. ^^^*'B.oxsAxoxaz.%,hestelesdeckival. 
1483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 2 Sadeles, sadel trees, 'hors harnes. 
1577 B. Gooce HereshacKs Husb. hi. (1586) 129 Bridles 
and other horse harneies. 2400-2 Durham MS. Almoner's 
Roll, Pro uno 'Horshek et senevectorio. <22656 UssiiER 
Atm. VI. (1658) 258 How far every barge, how far every 
'horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer off 
from each other. 2457-8 Durluim MS. BursaPs Roll, Pro 
emendacione le 'horsmaunger in slabulo. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), * Horse-measures, a Rod of Box. .divided into 
Hands and Inches to measure the Height of Horses. 1784 
CowPCR Lett. IQ July, Some geese were in the 'horse-path, 
and in danger of being run over. 1847 James Convict xvii, 
A narrow norse-path across the downs. 2824 Scott St. 
RonatCsIx, The *horst-road which winded down the valley. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xlii. 570 Trees had been 
blazed all the way' for a ‘horse road 1869 C. Gibbon R. 
Gray xxxi, With a coarse 'horse-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1625 in Crt. ^ Times Chns. I (1848) I._ 63 
You must add five victuallers, and as many 'horse-ships. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225/1 There is a *hor.'«e-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty' Head to Wasdale. 1836-48 B. 
D. Walsh Aristoph. 191 200 cavalry in 'horse-trans- 

ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng (1510) 230/2 Theyreote*, 
iheyrarmure, sheldes, 'hors trappure. .all was whyte bcrt(^ 
2B37 Dickens Pickw. lii, Immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in 
i ^^horse-trough full of water. 

d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge, -broosn, -burden, -^^P' 
Sian, -cart, -drill, -gin, -haneno, -pack, -ratlroad, 
-rake (hence horse-rake vb., horse-raking), -roller, 
-shaft, -sled, -tram, -wain, -whim, etc. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Treuie, * Horse-barge, 
horses on a canal or narrow river. 1802 J. tr. . , 

England 4X2 The 'horsebreak is 

and clean away ihe w-eeds. <2 1400 Eng. 353 

Euerych 'horse-burdene of fresh hnndred m-n 

in y. Adams' Earn. Lett. (2876) 34 About 

.-V.-:- —.1 Tarl^ttnr. itro 


Ride,and my part of the "Horee Cha » {177a) II. 327 

J'he governor-sen'ra' j „se Vf horee-ch^!^. JS85 T. 
coaches The ncw.fcliioocd cg.icc]- 

-SS. IUv.,o.o.V,c/.r 
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Gl(fss., *//crse*^in, gearing for hoisting^ by horse*power. 
15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 15 The harrowe is good to oreake 
the greatte clones.. and then the *horse-harowes to come 
after, to make the clottes small. ^ 1791 Gctitl. Mag\ LXI. n. 
7t9 Capt. Llojti, of Kxllg\v^*n,. invented, about eight years 
ago, a horse-harrow. i&^^Lcnd.Gaz. No.3228/4A*Horse- 
Pack of Goods lost or mislaid. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t. vii. (1891) 165^ Busy Cambridge Street with its 
iron m-erof the*horse-railroad. 189a Aberdeen (S. Dakotal 
Sun 24 Nov. 6/5 The longest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin. .the distance being 
about fifty miles. 182* J. Flint Lett. Avter. 17 A *horsc 
rake has been recently invented. 1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche 
Life Montana 95 If people tried ^horse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage exercise, they would get a little of the 
latter. 2848 Thoreao Maine (1894) 37 A *horse-sled 
made of saplings, 1895 Daily Nnvs 29' Oct. 2/7 The 
lessees of the present *horse trams, ciooo /Eh'mc Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 140/4 Carfeutum^ atrrus, *horswa:n. 1838 
SoAMES Anglo Sax. Ch. (cd. a) 283 To travel about in 
a horse-wain. 

e. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the service of mounted soldiers; as horse^ 
armoury^ -armsy •ariilleryy -barrack^ 'bowman^ 
-campy -dragooiiy -forcesy -grenadier y -lancer , -officer y 
f -petrel, -quarters, -soldier, -troop, -trooper, etc. ; 
performed on horseback, as horse-exercise. 

1766 Entick London IV. 343 The •hor.'Je-arraoury is a little 
eastward of the \Vhite Tower. 2688 Lvrcistxxx. Brief Rel. 
(1857) 1.457 The Dutch. .are getting ready. .saddles and 
^horse armes. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXIII. Sio/t Should the 
enemy’s line become disordered, the *horse'artillerj’ gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victory. 
1822 in Cobbett Rur.Rides (1885) !• 9= The first thing you see 
. .is asplendid *horse-barrack on one side of the road. 2840 
Thirlwall Greece liii. VII. 20 Alexander., sent the *horse- 
bowmen forward to reconnoitre. 272a LoTtd. Gaz, No. 
5000/2 Threescore *Horsc Dragoons. 2807 Coleridge Lett, 
to Davy 11 Sept, (1895) 515, I have.. received such manifest 
benefit from ^horse-cxercUe, 263a J. Lee Short Surv. 38 
Their *horse-forces are raised both from among the Centric 
and the common people. 2702 Land, Gaz. No. 3807/1 First 
a Troop of *Horse-Granadiers, Knight Afarshal's Men, 
Kettle-Drum.^ 1772 Ann. Reg. 67 The trial of the horse- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Ranisford. 2812 Hist. Sur. 
in Ann, Reg. 206/1 A body of Polish *Horse-lancers. 2716 
LoTtd. Gaz. No. 5472/3 The Westminster Troop of •Horse- 
Militia. 2709 Steelle Taller No. 17 P a The same Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an •Horse-Officer. 
2827 Sjfririt Pub. Jrnls. (2824) 210 Ever>' horseman on the 
road, with the •horse-patrol, .scampered after him. 2844 
Ld. Brougham Bril. Const, xbc. I 3 (2862) 325 ITie horse 

f atrol put an end to highway robber)* near London. 2580 
I0Z.LYBAND Treas. Fr. Tong.yPoictraildeCkeval, a^Horse 
petrell. 2^2 Evelyn Diary 8 Aug., I din’d in the *Horsc 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and bis Lady, a 2674 Claren- 
don Hist Reb. XV. § 241 It [Hochsirade] is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter S^on, who use great licence. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iih I. 294 The dragoon.. has since 
become a mere *horse soldier. 1600 Di*mmok Ireland (2843) 
32 The rest of the *horse troows fell in before the reare- 
warde. x66r Barriffe's Mil. Diseip. (/iVfr-/,), Instructions 
for the exerdsing of the C.ai'alry of *Horse Troopers, 
f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, -catcher, -dealer, -feeder, -gelder, -jobber, 
-painter, -seller^ -stealer, -tamer, -trader, -trainer, 
-waterer, etc. ; horse-boiling, -breeding, -broking, 
-clipping, -docking, -duffing, -hitching, -ovrning, 
-slaughtering, -taming, etc., sbs, and adjs, 

2898 IVesUn, Gaz.^ 22 Jan. 7/2 Horse-slaughtering and 
•horse-bqiling establishments, 2607 Markham Caval. i. (1617) 
54 Advising all *HorsebreedeTS and Horsemen whatsoever, 
2890 Boldbewood Col. Refonner 260, I should begin 
to think there was something in *horse-brceding after all. 
1889 The County xxii, Mrs. Stuart .. does a good bit of 
•horse-broking in a quiet way. 2740 Hist. Jamaica vii, 170 
No common *Horse-catcher shml ride or drive In any 
Savannah, without giving xoo/. Bond. 2762 J. Thompson 
{title) The Compleat *Horse-dealer ; or, Farriery made plain 
and easy. 2865 W. G. Palcrave Arabia I. 36 Their trade 
is. .a little in the •horse-dealing line. 2895 Daily Hezos 
22 Oct 6/4 Fined for •Horse Docking. 2888 Boldrewood 
Robbery umier Ar?ns I. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and *horse duffing. 2552 Huloet, *Horse- 
feader, hippobotos. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xii. 89 This 
pbsenomenon surprized.. the *hoTse-flayer who attended me. 
2593 Notting/uim Rec. IV. 239 William Yates, •horsegelder. 
2795 Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of *horse jobbers were 
there. 2890 Boldrewood (1891) 279 Drawing 

forth . . encomiums from the *horse-loving .. Colonel. 2820 
Sporting Mag.Vl. 157 Stubbs, the prince of *horse-paintere. 
2553 Huloet, •Horse seller, hipjopianus. Ibid., *Horse 
stealer, hippotegus. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. ni. iv. 25 Yes, 
I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer. 2530 
Palsgr. 232/2 *Hcrse tamer, domptevr de cheuavtx. 
2859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey..as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristopk. 365 note, 
Pallas, the *horse-taming goddess of frowns. 2872 Daily 
Neivs 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a •horsewaterer phrased it, is 
a ‘quality’ meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bitten, -drawn, -nibbled, 
-raised adjs. ; horse-tower, -towisig. 

2677 Land. Gaz. No. 1238/4 The further shoulder full of 
spots,having been *Horse-bitten. 2638-48 G. Daniel Eclog 
V. X06 •Horse-rais’d Hj’ppocrene. Rules for Barge- 

masters etc. 9 No such •horse-lower shall take, for the 
towing of any barge, more than the usual price. 2795 35 

Geo. Illy c. 106 Preamble, In making *Horse Towing-Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj. ; as horse face (hence 
horse-faced adj.), horse joke, language, mouth, smile, 
vein. See also Horse-laugh, Hobse-plav. 

1630 Davxnant Just Ital. il Dram. Wks. 2872 I. 227 See 
his horse veins, th’are large as conduit pipes. 2672 Josselyn 


Ne%x) Eng. Rarities 09 The Men are somewhat Horse Fac’d. 
2682 OswK-e SotdierU Fort. v. i, With a Horse-face, a great 
ugly head. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (2811) III. Ixii. 356 
She prims up ner horse-mouth. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 
213 Here he fl'^dpoJc) broke into a horse smile. 2865 Pall 
Mall G. No. 208. 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horsc-jokc. 

27 . Special combs. : a. horso aloes (see quot.) ; 
horse arm {Plining'), that part of a horse-whim 
to \Yhich horses are attached (Cassell) ; horse- 
■biiliords, a game played on board ship with 
wooden disks, on a diagram chalked on the deck ; 
horse-boot, a leather covering for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse designed to protect them against 
over-reaching or interfering; horse -bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (see 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills horses, 
csp. for food ; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horse-coper ; horse-chanter « (Jhantee sbli 7 ; 
so horse-chanting; horse-clipper, a man who 
clips horses ; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; f horse-coal (see quot.); horse-doctor, 
one who treats the diseases of horses ; so horse- 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to a horse ; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horso-fettler, 
a man who ‘fettles* or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (Heslop Nortkumb. Gloss. 1S93); horse- 
fight, (2z) a fight on horseback; [ti) a fight between 
horses; horse-furniture, the trappings of horses; 
horse-gang (Heslop 
1893); horse-gentler {local'), a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hold- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
porting sick or disabled horses (Knight 
1875) ; f horse-holy a. (cf. ‘as holy as a horse* 
35 a); horse-hook, an iron hook on a railway 
carriage or truck by w'hicli a horse may be 
attached to draw it ; horse-iron (see Horse z'. i 1 ) ; 
horse-knacker, one who buys up old or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products; -f* horse -knave = HoRSE-Bor; 
horse -lease « Horse -gate 2 j -j- horse -lede, 
horsemen ; t horse marshal, one who has tlie 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor ; + horse- 
match, a race between two horses ; + horse-meal, 
a drj' meal without drink» such as a horse’s is; 
horse-milliner (quasi-<inr/L), one who supplies 
ornamental trappings for horses ; fhorse-mithri- 
date, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses ; f horse • nest « 
Mabe*s h’EST; horse-nightcap, grimly humorous 
for a hangman's halter ; horse-pew, a large pew 
w’ith high sides, «= Horse-bo.x 2 ; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instrument, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse’s foot ; horse-piece, a large piece of 
whale's blubber ; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to protect the edge of the 
knife ; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
-f* horse-plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term ; horse- 
post, a letter-carrier W'ho travels on horseback; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spring for reducing the strain 
upon a horse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse's shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-ruu (see quot.); + horse- 
running = Hobse-bacing ; horse-sic^ess, a dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries; 
+ horse-smith, a farrier ; horse-steps = Horse- 
Block I ; horse-towel, a coarse towel, hung on 
a roller, for general use ; a jack-towel ; horse-tree 
(see quots. 1787 and 1828); horse-trot {XJ.Si), 
a trotting match; i* horse -twitcher (see quot.); 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows in 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc. ; horse- 
watcher {Horse-racing), one who watches the 
performances of racing horses and calculates their 
chances for particular races ; horse-wrangler, in 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a string 
of ponies. 

2882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Alo? cabalUna, caballine, 
or fetid aloes, ^ An inferior variety ., at one time used in 
velerinar)* medicine. .. It is black, opaque, dull in fracture, 
and very nauseous. 2872 ‘Mark Twain' Jnnoc. Abr. iv, 
•Horse-billiards is a fine game. 2897 — More Trojnps 
Abr. iv. ^ 1637 in N. Riding Rec. IV. 69 Not repairing the 
•horse-bridge near by Button Oak. zS^jMass. Colony Rec. 
(1854) III. J13 There shalbe a sufficyent horsbridge made on 
the riuer neerc Watertowne Mill, 2702 R. Mylne Rep. 
Thatnesfr Hie 50 Towing path on South side requires two 
horse.bridges. 1867 Smvth Sailors Jfy^-bk., *Horse- 
bucketSy covered buckets for carrying spirits or water in. 
28x5 Sporting Mag.^RXNX. 19 A*horse-buicher’s cart draws 
up. 2896 IPestm. Gaz. 28 Julyio/i There are.. at least 200 
horse-butcher shops in Pans. 2892 Daily News 2 Mar. 5/4 
In the year.xS66 the then Prefect of the Seine « , authorized 


the first •horse butchery in Paris. 2886 ^Vestm.Rez.hzvX 
380 A combination of a Yorkshire •horse-cadger and a 
Whitechapel bully. 2835 Sir G. Stephen Adv, Search 
Horse v. 71 Even the knavery of a professed *hor5*. 
chaunter is at fault to hide it. 2841 J.T. Hewlett 
ClerU 11.7 The mysteries of horse-couping, •horse-chanting! 
2552 IVill of R. (Somerset Ho.), O>olcs which are 

brought to London on horsback called *Horse cooles, 1672 
J. Lacy Dumb Lady 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 25, 1 undersUed 
myself to bd a great •horse-doctor, sir. 2733 Lend. Cal 

No. 6139/3 Rope Dancers, Horse-Doctors, Poppel-Shevtri 
2607 Shaks. Cor. ir. i. 229 The most soueraigne Prescription 
. .of no better report then a *Horse-drench. 2601 R. jfonv. 
SON Kingd. Cpmmw. (1603) 58 The Persians have some- 
time prevailed in *horse-fignts. 2897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 30^ 
Savage horse-fights, and sombre legends of Lapland witch- 
women. 26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 654 All his ‘horse- 
furniturne.. were of Gold. 2852 Mayne Reid 
xxvi, They strip the animals, and bring away their horsc- 
furniture. 2889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 140 Over a house 
..we read the in.scriplion ‘•horse-gentler*. 2589 Nash e 
A Imond for Parrat 18 a, This *hors-holy father preaching. 
2750 Blancklev Naval Expos., * Horse Irons, used by the 
Caulkers, when they cannot come at a Seam with their 
common Irons, c 1850 fsec Horse v. irj. ^2300 Havtkk 
1019 It ne was non •horse-knaue. 2390 Gower C w/ 1 1 .^ 3 , 
I must nedes sue her route ., And am but as her hone 
knave. 2887 E. Gilliat Forest Outlaiusz’^^ More I beard, 
mostly from Alan her horse-knave. 2722 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5930/3 A Fishpond and •Horse-Le^e in the Common. 
e 2205 Lav. 23012 His wepnen and his weden & his *hon- 
leden. 2508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 475 A ‘horse 
marschall thou call the at the mute.- 1670 Ray Prr:., 
Scott. Prov. 296 Unskild mediciners and horsemanhcls. 
2632 Sanderson Serin. I. 299 Who can reasonably say, that 
*borse»matches..are in themselves wholly unlawful? 1707 
Lend. Gaz. No. Two Horse Matches will be run for 

on Wakefield out-wood. .forTwo Plates. jt&C.Johnstos' 
Chrysal II. i. ii, 22 *Horse-meals .. are enough to cheat 
human creatures ! a 2770 Chatterton Balade Chanik 
56 in Rowley Poems (2778) 207 The *horse-minanare his 
head with roses dighte. 2829 W, Irving Cong. Granada 
lx.Yvii. (1850) 417 Saddlers and harness-makers and ho^- 
milliners, also, were there. 26x4 Markham Cheap 
i. (x668) 7 Give him . .2 spoonfuls of Diapente, or such tike, 
which is called *Horse-Milhridate. <2x400 Octmdan 8^5 
What ihenkest dow be an •horsmonger? cx4*S rec.ia 
Wr.-WuIcker 650/28 Hie mango, a horsemowngcr. 1583 
Stanvhurst AEueis To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Soom grammatiai 

K ullet would stand clocking agaynst mee, as thogh bee 
ad found an *horse nest, a 2639 BRETONiyc/r. paneie{im) 
6 (D.) To laugh at a horse nest, And whine too like a boy. 
2593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart, Misc. (Park) II. 304 His very 
head so heavie, as if it had becne harnessed in an coi«* 
nightcap. 2682 Dial. Oxford Pari. II. 28 He letter d^ 
serves to go up Holbom in a Wooden Chariot, and ha»e a 
Horse Night-Cap put on at the farther end. 2778 htarnxnp 
at a Loss 1 1. 24 He . . began digging his Jaw-wne with ms 
•Horse-picker.. as if it had been the Hoof of the AnirnaL 
2840 r 
cut ^s’i 

they have been ‘ minced’. .upon a., ,, . 

termed the ‘horse’) (etc.]. 1874 C. M. Sgammok Han 

Mammals no The fat (of the sea elephanll » cut inw 
‘ horse-pieces *, about eight inches wide, and twelve to nf «« 
long. 2704 Lend. Gaz. N 0. 4055^ One Pair of ‘Horse • 

2824 Scott IPav. xxxix, Discharging one of his bor« 
pistols at the battlements. 2796 J. Anstky Pleader sG .. 


*»». HIV. . — - - - 

(1803) xi6 Of •Hor.'vcpleas, traverses, demurrers, p 
imparlances and Errors. 2668 Lend. Gaz. No. 304/4 
•Horse-Post is setled, to carry Letters twice cveo’ 
between Exeter and Lawnslon. 2722 Ibid. No.4^/t^y 


’cofails, 
Anew 
L' week 


Offender., that shall presume to .. employ any , 

Horsc-Post. or Packet-Boat. 2887 Pall MallG.Z^^f‘^ 
The ‘•Horse Protector*, only just “th 

country.. consists of a serie.s of spring coils of great 

connecting the vehicle with the traces of the horses. HM / 
Gwiet Arckii. Gloss., *Horse^rttn, a contrivance for draw- 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil from the deep cu s 
..by the help of a horse, which goes ”, 

wards instead of round, as in a horse-gin. 

Pliny II. 490 Those •horse-runners they c^ed teicr 
2504 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in Pitcairn Crim. Tnaisu ■ 
He wan fra King on •hors-rynnyng, _„'ce 

Holland Pliny 1. 222 The horses . .who had woon the p ^ 
in the horse-running at Veij. 2885 Manch. Exant. iSJ 
5/3 *Horse-Mckness is one of the drawbacks of tn 
plains. 1897 Mary Kingsley lY. Africa 637 The 
sickness and tsetse fly .. occur as soon as you get 
forest behind the littoral region. 2580 Hollyban ' 
Fr. Tong. Yn Marescltal, a B'errier, a *horse snuiu- * , 
Craven Dial,, *Horse-sicPs, steps for the 
mounting a horse, a horse-block. 28^*- J*, ofl 

Rome xiii. 744 The rough *horse-lowcl /.//,/fioss. 

a roller before the door. 1787 W. Marshall 
{E. D. S.), * Horse-tree, whippin; or 
Craven Dial., Horse-tree, the b^m on which 
placed previous to sawing. 2882 Burdette rnuntv 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultural *horse-trot of tn ^orsc- 
fair. 1858 O. W. H0U.IF.S Aul._Brcck/.-l.{iS'6s) n P is. 
racing is not a republican institution ; horse-ir _ 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle, Among 
Barnacles, * Horse-twitchers, or Brcfics, are Too P , 


* tiv to 

the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not 
be Shoo’d, Blooded, or Dress’d ofanysorc. , .hrash- 


uc ouwu, i>iooucu,ur . _ ihrosh- 

Agric. Devon{iZ\3) 124 Lord Clifford has erects 
ing machine the *horse-walk of which is 28 feet m 
2894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 303 W'J 10 

numerous touts and •horse-'watchers. 2094 anjihe 

Sept. 3/1 The horse-watchers were, Apr. 

real spin was decided on Friday. 2888 i •horse* 

851/2 There are two herders, alwaj^ knoam ^ 
wranglers '—one 


anglers —one for the day and one for the mg • ,. „ ^ 
b. In names of animals (sometimes den 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with - Qf 

* infesting horses *) : horse-ant, a large spe 

ant; horse-bot, the larva of the horse-bee . 

fly(CEslniscqui): see Boti ; horse-concii,3i ^ 
shell-fish (Slrombus gigus) ; horse-crab — 
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HORSE-BACK. 


BHOE-fra^ ; f horse-eel = Horse-leech; horse- 
emmet horse-finch, a local name 

of the chaffinch (Swainson Prov, Names Birds ) ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn bunting 
(Swainson) ; f horse-marten, * a kind of large 
bee ’ (Johnson, citing Ainsworth) ; horse-masher, 
-musher = next (c); horse -match, -matcher, 
local names for two different birds ; (a) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear {Saxicola ananihe ) ; {b) the Red- 
backed Shrike {Lamus coUurio ) ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola\ also a freshwater mussel. Unto or Ano- 
donia; horse-smatch=»^f?rj‘<r-wfl/^'/i (c) ; horse- 
sponge, the commercial bath-sponge {Spongia 
eqtiina), found in the Mediterranean ; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-fly ; 
horse-thrush, local name for the missel thrush 
(Swainson); horse-tick = Horse-FLT ; 'j* horse- 
whale, the walrus ; horse-winkle, the common 
periwinkle {Litiorina littored ) ; horse-worm, a 
* worm ’ or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the common bot-fly. 

i72t Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nai. 132 There are 
several sorts of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these are call’d *Horse-Ants. 1747 
Gould En^. Ants 2 note. They [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hippomyrmaces., probably on Account of 
their being superior in Size to the other species. 18x5 
Kirev & Si’. Entomol. 1 . vliu 230 Ants will sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens U have known the horse-ant, 
Forvtica rufay do this). X744-SO W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 
IV. I. 132 (E. D. S.) If the fly, dar, or *horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 85 The hermit-crab, .that hauled about a shell 
of the ^horse conch, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 pare 
er in pe lowgh *hors iles of wonderfull greteness. 1483 Caik. 
AngL 189/2 An Horse ele \v.r. sanfuiS’Suga. 1755 

Johnson, *//orsee 7 /imei, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Pro 7 >. Names Birds 9 Wheatear [Saxicola a?fian//te ) . . 
Horse smatch, or Horse musher. Jbid. Inde.r, *Horse 
masher. 173^52 Ainsworth Lat. Pict.y The *horse match 
(bird), ananthe. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in G[loucestershire] a ‘French magpie’ or a 
‘horse match*. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. x. 
IS9 *Horse-matchers or stonechats also in summer often 
visit the rickyard. 1882 — Bevis III. vi. 85 The horse- 
matcher Is the bold hedge-hawk or butcher bird. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 875 The great *horse-Mussle, with the fine 
shell, that breedeth in Ponds, do.. gape and shut as the 
oysters do. x66x J. Childruy Brit. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivers Bee and Bone is. .a shel.flsh called the Horse- 
Muskle, in which there crow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
X79X Statist. Ace. ScotJ.y Lanark. II. 179 (Jam.) A large 
bivalvular shell-fish known here by the name of the horse- 
muscle.. in some of them are found small pearls. 1772 
Ann. Reg. 207 La^e insects, about the size of a •horse- 
stinger. C893 K. vElfred Oros. 1. i. § 15 For pasm •horse- 
hwxlum, for 5 «m hie habba6 swipe apele ban on hiora 
topum. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . s For the more commoditie 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. vii, 
275 Right whales and horse-whales. 

C. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
alarge, strong, orcoarsekind: cf.similaruseofA’< 7 j'£- 
in German, in Rossrueilchen, etc.) : horse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Collinsoniay with yellowish flowers (Webster 
1864); horse-bane, uame for species of (Enanthcj 
esp. (E. Phellaudrium, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses ; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean, used for feeding horses and cattle ; horse- 
beech, the Hornbeam (see Beech 2) ; horse-blob, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold {Caltha paUis- 
iris)\ horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W. Marshall Norfolk II. Gloss. 1 787) ; horse- 
brier, * the common greenbrier or cat-brier of N. 
America, rotiindif olid {Cent. DicP ) ; horse- 

cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America, 
trijida {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree {Cassia marginata or Caihartocarpus 
marginaius)y bearing long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicine for 
horses (Webster 1864); + horse-chire, an old name 
for Germander {Tencrium Chamsedrys ) ; horse- 
cress, local name for Brooklime {Veronica Becca- 
bttnga ) ; horse-cucumber (see quot.) ; horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; f horse- 
elder, corrupt form of Horseheal, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye bean, the seed of the Cow- 
age {Mticuna prtiricns)y a West Indian leguminous 
plant; d\%o^^\.<^iDolichos Lablab\ horse-fennel 
(see Fennel) ; f horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat {Melampymm arvense)] f horse-gall, an 
old name for Erythrxa Ceniaureum% hors 9- 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American caprifolia- 
ceous plant of the genus TriosUttmy having a bitter 
root ; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste ; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the O.x-eye Daisy and other 
large composites with similar flowers ; horsa- 
gxom, a leguminous plant {Dolichos iijlonts) 
g^o^vn in India as food for horses; horse-jag, 
-jug {dial.) = Horse-plum i ; horse-knob, -knop, 


-knot {dial?)y the bead of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself ; horse-nettle, a North American weed 
of the nightshade family {Solamim carolinense)\ 
horse -parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Svtymium Ohisalrttnt (Prior Plani-n. 1879); 
d* horse-pear, ? a large or coarse variety of pear ; 
horse-pipe, local name for several species of Equi- 
setutn or Horsetail; horse-poppy 
horse-purslane, a West Indian plant, Trianthema 
(Webster 1828); horse-sorrel, the Water- 
dock, Pnviex Hydrolapiathum ; horse-sugar, a 
shrub {Symplocos iinctorid) found in the southern 
United States, also called sweetleaf the leaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1S64); horse- 
thistle, t(fl) an old name for ‘Wild Endive* or 
Succory ( Cichorittm Iniybus)^ and for Wild Lettuce 
{Laciuca virosa ) ; {b) a thistle of the genus Cirsixim 
(sometimes reckoned a snbgenns of Cniens) (Miller 
Plant~n. 18S4); f horse-thyme. Turner’s name 
for Wild Basil {Calaminiha Clinopodium) ; horse- 
tongue, (fl) the shrub Ruscus Hypoglossum { — 
Double-tongue 2); {b) the Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Miller Plani-n.) 'y horse-vetch = Horseshoe- 
vetek (Webster 1828); horse-violet, local name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc.; horse-weed, 
name for two North American plants, Brigeron 
canadensis (N. Compositse)^ also called butter- 
weed (now frequent in England), and CoUinsonia 
canadensis (N.O. Babiatfe)^ also called horse-mint 
(Miller ; horse-wellgrass {Sc^ = horse- 
cress (cf. well-grass, watercress) (Jam.); d* horse- 
willow =HouseTail 2; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the genus 
Calliandra. 

1894 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 562 , 1 passed a luxuriant clump 
of, .•horse-balm. x8<8 Withering’s Brit. PL (ed. 6), Phellan- 
drium aquaticum. .Water Hemlock, or’Horsebane. 1707- 
12 Mortimer Hnsb. (JO, Only the small *horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
A bushel of horse beans weighed sixty four pounds. xBii 
sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 137 A fricasee of horse-beans. 
X73X Gray in PhiL T rans. XXXVII. 26 It was that Sort of 
Wood they call *Horse-Beech. xSat Clare ViU. Mittsir. 
II. X20 The *horse-blob swells its golden ball. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal App., *Horsechire is Germander. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plattt-tUy *Horse Cress, Veronica 
Beccabunga.—'E. Yks. One of its French names is Cresson 
du cheval. 1707-1* Mortimer Hnsb. (J.), The •horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, green out of the garden. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., 
•Horselder is Enula campana. 1700^ W. King Trans, 
aeiioneer The Second sort of Bean is called the *Horse 
Eye-Bean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 
reason of a Hilus almost surrounding it. 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica I, 170 Horse-eye Bean.. of a light-brown colour, 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a horses eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbadoes 2x5 A large downy pod inclosing from 
one to three beans, called Horse-Eyes. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
II. xiv. 163 Of *Horse floure or Cowe wheate,.They call 
this hcrbe..in Brabant Peertsbloemen : that is to say. 
Horse floure. « 1500 Gl. Sloane $ in Sax. Leechd. III. 
333/r *HorsegalIe, centaurea minor. 1864 Webster, 

* Horse-gentian ..called also fever-wort. 1842 Hardy in 
Proc, Berw. Nai. Clnb II. No. ro. 16 The corn-feverfew 
..the great ox-eye. .and the com-chaniomne..have been, in 
Ber^vickshire, denominated *horsc-gow’ans, and in Northum- 
berland while-gowlons. 1886 A, H. Church Food Grains 
India 162 *Horse-Gfam, this species of Bolichos is either 
suberect or twining in habit. 1886 Cheshire Glo 5 s.y *Hor 5 c- 
jng, or horse plnm, a small red plum. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 

* H orse-KnobSy Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 Whitby Gloss. y 
Horse-knobs... V.uoh weed, or black knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. 1674-91 RayA^C. Words 20 *HorsekfUfps, Hzad% 
of Knapweed so called, x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.y 
Horse-knopSy the plant black knapweed.. Also called Hard- 
heads. i860 Bartlett Z>/c/.Wwrr.{cd. iiy*Horse-Nettle... 
a plant well known for its orange yellow berries. 1657 
Bcale in PhiL Trans. XLIII. 517 The croft Crab and 
white or red *Horse.pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider]. 1671 Ibid. VI. 2147 The Horsc.pears..thc white 
and the red 01 several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178, Ann. Agric. IV. 431, Staff.y ♦Horse-pipe, 
Equiseium arvense. *578 L^te Dodoens v. ix. 559 Called 
..in Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and ♦Horse 
Sorrel. C14S0 Herbal in MS. Douce 2to If. 142 Endive 
is an herbe som men callet •hors {nstel. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce. 1548 Turner 
Names of HerbeSy Clinopodium. .may be called in englishe 
•horse Tyme, because it Is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Herbal ii. 15 a, A Garland made of the leaues of *hors 
tong. 273^52 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (1783) 11, Hippoglossuniy 
..the herb horse-tongue, or tongue-wjrt. 26x2 Cotgr., 
Queue de chevaly Shaue-grasse, *Hotse-willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 •Horse-wood orHoop-w’ood. 
This.shrub is verj’ common in St. Mary's. 

Horse, v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trails. To provide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on hor 5 eb.ick. 

azioQ O. E. ChroiS. an. 881 pair ha war 5 se here horsad 
afier ham gcfeohie. Ibid. an. 10x5 West Seaxe buj;on..& 
horsodon honehere. c 2330 R.BRUNNr- CAro«. IParri Rolls) 
22715 Of hem alle 12*^1 horsed he was. X470-85 HIalory 
Arthur i. xiv, Syre kay..lad his hors vnto syr giyflct & 
horsed h>Tn ageyne. Hist. James VI (1804) 250 He 

suddainlye horsit hiroselff for smfTtie of his lyffc, and came 
furth of the village. *6** Corvat Crudities 80 Maron of 
Turin, who horsed cure Company from Lj-ons to Turin. 
16S8 Gutch Cell. Cttr. 1 , 420 He hoist a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro 


Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 2867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 

1. v. 324 llie Banes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shire. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses ; esp. to 
provide horses for carriages and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also transf.y to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

X7SS Washington Lett. Writ 1889 1 . 167 We set out with 
less than thirty carriages .. all of them strongly horsed. 
2809 Taunton Cases tn Com. PL 50 On the road . . the 
separate Befendants horsed the separate stages. 18x2 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 47 One Kitty Lockey, who horses 
the mail. x8^ P. Parley's Ann. 111 . 85 He immediately 
gave orders that his carriage should be horsed. 1888 Pal! 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 Twelve 16-pounder guns, horsed for 
service. 1897 IVestm. Gas. 30 Bee. 3/2 The North-Eastern 
again took up the ‘horsing’ — as the original agreement 
terms it — of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate. 

2 . intr. To mount or go on horseback. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 11044 Polidamas. .Horsit in hast. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 King Loth thair lord. .syne 
horsit hes agane. 1661 PEm'S Diary 19 Sept., Then we' all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-^ Lassels Voy. Italy 
I. 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 

G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 90 He had to horse it 
with guides, and carryall necessaries. 

+ 3 . trails. To raise or hoist up. Obs. 

^2460 Towneley Mysi. xxiii. 108 Stand nere, felows, and 
let se how we can hors cure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
Churchxv. Acc. (Camden) ii Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles .. iijrf. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 
849 Three of them stole a horse. .but were therefore horsed 
ow a Gibbet, 2637 T. Morto« New Eng. Cnnnnn (1883) 
202 If hee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up by the legg, 
by meanes of a pole that starts up and catcheth him. 
b. Salt-making. (See quot.) 
x886 Cheshire Gloss., Horse, .. to set the lumps of salt 
upon the top of each other in the hothouse. 

4 . To carry on a man’s back or shoulders. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 58 Madynis . . hes their 
mynjonis on the streit To horss thaim quhair the gait is 
ruch. /zx68o Butler (1759) IL 93 Horsing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 2780 A. Young 7 'our 
IreL II. 250 They send to the fair one’s cabin to inform her 
that on the Sunday following ‘she is to be horsed’, that is 
carried on men's ^backs- a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. 
IV. 563 [The] Irish custom ot horsing a girl, and thea 
hurling for her, that the winner may marry her. 

b. To elevate on a man’s back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog. 

2563-87 FoxE yt. ^ M. (1596) Si (R.) The capleine com- 
manded the child to be horsed up and scourged. 2647 
Needham Levellers Lev. 13 lie make the House of Lords 
horse one another, while 1 doe lash their Buttocks. 2767 

H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. 232 (B.) Andrew was 
ordered to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 2822 
New Monthly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
compelled to punish a wicked boy, horses him (as the phrase 
is) on the back ofa dunce. <7 1863 Thackeray 

ii, The biggest boy .. horsed me— and I was flogged. 

fS. Naut. Ofa current, tide, etc. : To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew). Ohs. 

2698 Fryer Ace. E. India ij- P. 184 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward. 2726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 243 
A strong Lee Current, which we perceiv'd to horse us down 
to Leeward apace. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent oanger of being horsed by the current 
upon two rocks. 

6 . Of a stallion : To cover (a mare). 

c 1420 [see Horsed 3]. 2530 Palsgr. 588/1 Your genet halh 
horsed my mare. 1605 A. Willet Genesis 319 The fashion 
is in Spaine to set before the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. 209 
Mares, which they would not have horsed. 

7 . 'I'o set astride, bestride, rare, 

1607 Shaks. Cor.^ 11. i. 227 \Vindowes are smother’d vp, 
Lcades fill’d, and Ridges hors’d With variable Complexions. 

8 . Naut. To drive or urge at work unfairly or 
tyrannically; also {workmen's slangy ‘to work to 
death *, to out-work. 

^ sZSjAll Year Round 13 July 59 (Farmer) To horse a man, 
is^for one of two men who are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of work to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9 . Hop-growing. (.See quot.) 

2887 Rent. Gloss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

flO. Horse away: to spend in a lottery. Obs. 
See Horse sb. 10 a. 


2732 Fielding Lottery Prol., Should we behold poor 
wretches horse away The labour of a twelvemonth in a day. 

11 . Horse up : to drive (oakum) l)etween the 
planks of a ship. 

rx85o Rudim, Navig. (W’eale) 125 Horse iron, an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
horse-up or harden in the oakum. . . 

12 . Horse it : to charge for work before it is 
done: cf. Horse sb. 14 and iS. 

1857 N. ff Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 A workman ‘bor^ it 
when he charges for more work than he has really done. 
Horse, obs. f. Hoarse; erron. f. Hausc. 
Horse-back, horseback, sh- , 

fl. (hp-Js,bE-k). The back of a hors;. Ohs. 

14S4 Caxton Fallis r/ Pep He saive a 
on a horsbak. ssSg hfar^rs/. S//S. > 

sooner on their horse backes, then .. ibe h f . .K, ^ 

Soaks. TcAn o. i. =89. Saint Ceorp Iha 'rne Hc^telse 
Bragon, And ere since sit s on s Water Ila'-^, 

dort i6S3 R. Hol-ok »■- 

with the Leather nnder jt «h;ch ”?P' olv 

zm N- N. ir. Bxsali-rs AnTH./r /amaj,. II. ai;. So 
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HORSE-CORSER. 


2 . (b^usb:ek). esp. in Phrases. On horseback (+« 
horseback'), a. Sitting or riding on a horse; b. of 
motion : (Mounting) upon a horse. So fronts off 
horseback. 

a. 1390 Gowhr Conf. I. 560 This knight, whiche hoved 

and abode Erabulsshed upon horsebake. CZ400 Maundev. 
(1839) V. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
15Z3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xvii. 18 They are all a hors- 
backe. 1535 Coverdale Esther vI. 11 Aman . .broughte 
him on horszbacke thorow the strete of the cite. x6ix 
CoTCR. s. V. Maladie, Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
returne on foot. 1627 Lisander ff Cal. 1. 21 Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backe. 1667 Flavel Satfti 
Indeed (1754) 75 That such a beggar should ride on horse- 
back, and such a prince run after it on foot ! 1771 Smol- 
lett Cl. 26 June, A couple of robbers a-liorseback 

suddenly appeared. 184^ Macaul.ay iii. I* 35* 

In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on horseback. , i_ 

b. Ca.vton Blanchardyn vii. 28 The knyght 
mounted hastely on horsbake, is*3 More in Grafton 
C/:r<7«. (1568) II. 764 They found the king with his comp.anie 
readie to leape on horsebacke. 1613 Porchas Fitgrimnsc 
(1614) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 17^ 

N. N. tr. Boccalini's Advis. fr. Partiass. III. 175 A certain 
Great King., fell off Horse-back. 1724 Dn Foe Ment. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 The dragoons. .get a horseback. *740 
tr. De Mouhy^s Fort. Country Maid (1741) II. 297 A ^lan 
just alighted from Horseback. 1809 Cot.^citt PoI. Reg. XV. 
xii. 429 Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride to the devil. 
Mod. He had some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 

+ c. To horseback, (to mounO upon horseback ; 
to horse. Ohs. 

c 143s Porr. Portugal To hors-back went thay in fere, 
cigoo Melusine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and his x knightes, 136* J- Heywooo Prov. ^ 
Epigr. (1867) 202 Then must she to horsbacke. 1594 R. 
Ashley tr. Lays le Roy's Interchang. ^nr. 208 a, 

A stool to help him to horsback, 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 

(2658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

d. Short for : Riding on horseback. 

287B Geo. Eliot in Life (2885) III. 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3 . Geol. (hpusbaek) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand ; a hog-back. U. S. 

1857 Thoreau Maine 11 ^. (2894) 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, called ‘horsebacks covered with 
ferns. 2884 G. Nash in Hist. Norfolk County (Mass.) 562/2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-backs or kams. 

4. Coal Mining (jVezve.). ‘ A portion of the roof 
or floor which bulges or intrudes into the coal.’ 

1881 in RAy.uoKO Mining Gloss, a 1886 C M. I.s'clebv 
Ess. (x888) 45 ^Vhat miners call a ‘horse’s back', which is 
an upheaving of the strata which underlie the coal. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as horseback-breaker^ -rufe, 
-riding ; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback ride^ riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U. S.; in England, ride, riding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or implied, as *a ride 
in a wagon ‘ a bicycle ride ’. See Ride, Drive, 

X596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, ii. iv. 268 This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 2821 Col. Trimble in Open Court 
XI. 245 A horseback ride over the country. 2843 Marryat 
M. Violet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel I 
low benches. 1878 G. Durant {title) Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View. . 2884 Cassell s Encycl. Diet. 
S.V., The American use is to speak of the latter [/. e. driving 
in a carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 

B. adv. Short for on horseback, 

1727 S. Wesley in Eliza Clarke Susanna Wesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot or horseback. 1756 Frances 
Brooke Old Maid No. 26 f ii Upon the Champion’s entry 
horse-back, he burst into.. an immoderate fit of laughter. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1892) 229, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 

Hors ©-belly. Obs, An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 

1660 IT. Paracelsus' Arckidoxis i. iv. 53 Let this be put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

t Horse-bier. Obs. [OE. hos-sbkr, -her, f. hors 
Horse + bxr, bir, Bier.]J A horse-litter. 

£•9^ tr. Baeda's Hist. iv. vii. [vi.] (2890) 282 His horsbasr, 
be hine mon untrumne on bxr. C1205 Lay. 29598 Ich waes 
here ilad inne horse-bere. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3400 
huder he sede he wolde . . 5if eny horsbere him wolde 
bere. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 413 pe Kyng was 
i-leide on an horsbere. C2440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horsc- 
here, lectica^ bajuluvi. 2470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xli. 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere.. 
vnto Camelot. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 289 
Thens he [the deceased knight] was broujt to london vpon 
a hors bere with moche torche lyght. 

Ho*rse-block. 

1 . A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
5 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse ; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

2753 Chambers CycL Supp., Horse-block, in the manege. . 
1798 Sporting ^lag. XI. 79 Near the jmte a horse block, for 
the conveniency of mounting. 2854 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. 
Aims, Poet. 4* Imag. WTcs. (Bohn) IIL 143 The old horse- 
block in the yard. 1889 Constance F. Woolson Jupiter 
Lights i, 9 A horse-block with a flight of steps attached was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitor’s descent. 

2 . * A square frame of strong boards, used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks’ (Gwilt Archil, 1842-76). 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan W. 22 Lolling about over 
the horse-blocks, timber, and shingles. 

3 . Ship-building, * A grating or platform elevated 


above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the ofTicers of the deck* {Cent. Diet.). 
HoTse-boat. 

1 . A ferry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 
2592 Percivali. Sp. Diet., Tafurca^ a horse boate, Hip- 

pagiutn. 1665 Perm's Diar^' 32 July, The horse-boat could 
not get off on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. 2755 Johnson, Horsehoai, a boat used in ferrj’ing 
liorses. 2^0 E. B. Eastvvick Dry Leaves z-x In another 
. .boat, I embarked my horses. My hor.se*boal [etc.]. 

2 . A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 
2828 Webster. Horseboat, .a boat moved by horses ; anew 

species of ferry-boat. . 

Ho*rse-bos. 

1 . A closed carriage or vehicle for transporting 
horses by railway ; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel. 

2846 [see Box sb.^ 12]. 1^9 Sir F. Head Stokers 4- 
Pokers iii. (1851)41 Embarking in carriages, horse-boxes, 
and trucks. M^. Railto. Time Table, Honse' Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed by these Trains. 

2 . Humorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly common, esp. in country churches. 

2B84 Sat. Rev. 16 Aug., The interior is encumbered with 
huge horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize. 2892 P. G. 
Stone Archit. Antiq. Isle Wight 6 In 2744 the pewing 
was re-arranged..on the *horse-box ' principle. 

HOTSe-boy. A boy employed to attend to 
horses ; a stable-boy, (Often contemptuous.') 

2563 WinJet Fourscoirtkre Quest. Ixxiii. Wks. 2B88 1 . 222 
Except je will cairy /ady in the land to be subdeuit to hir 
awin cuik or horsboy. 1617 Moryson Ittn. 11. 227 Though 
thereby their state bee no better then horseboyes. 2808 
Scott Mann. 11. xxvii. For three lon^ years I bowed my 
pride, A horse-boy in hts train to ride. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 375 Every horse-boy 
and powder-monkey in the army. 

Ho*rse-bread. Bread made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of horses. 

Horse-bread is still in use in many parts of Europe. 

2467 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
bake cny horsbrede,kepe cny hostre. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c, 41 No hosteler or innolder shuld make any horse breadde. 
*590 WcDQE Trat*. (Arb.) so The foode which I and others 
did eat, was ver\’ blacke, far worse then Horse-breade. 
262a Na'ivorih Ilousek. Bks. (Surtees) 296 Horsbread for 
Mr. Howard brought from Ncwcastell. 2704 Diet. Rust. 
s. V, Bread, make your l.oaves like to Horse-bread, but 
not too thick. 2753 Chambers Cycl. SsfPP., Horse-bread, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them. 
Comb, isw B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. 111. ii, 
You thread-bare, horse-bre.*id*eating rascals. 

HoTSe-breaker, One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

2550 Coverdale Spir, Perle vi. (2^88) 66 Whan the 
horsse breaker^ geueih vnto a lusty freslie yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wilde and wanton. i6ot Holland 
Plinj^ 1. 222 Hereupon horse-breakers.. haue an art by cords 
to bring a horse to the like amble. x66o R. Coke Justice 
Virtd. 9 The most furious and robust man is not the best 
horse-breaker and pacer. 2864 J. Pavn Sir Massingherd 
58 If he had been a horsebreaker by profession, he could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Ho*rse-car. U-C. 

L A tramcar (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
or horses. Also attrib. 

2864 Webster, Horse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
2883 Century Mag; June 240/1 Everything she had in 
her poriemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. 2888 
Bryce Arner^ Cotntnw. II. ni. Ixx. 556 'The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the throng. Ibid. Ixxv. 621 note, The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

2 . A railway-car for the transport of horses. 

{Cent. Dicti)^ 

t Horse-cliarge. Obs. [See Charge j^.] 

1 , A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. • 

£2350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 An 

halpeny of custome as many tyme as he comeh, and fie 
horsecharche a ferthynge. Ibid., An horse-charche, a peny. 

2 . A cavalry charge. 

2650 R. Elton Coinpl. Body Art Milit. 1. iii. (2668) 2, 
I conceive it to be of little use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse, .The best way of opposing the Horse-charge. 

HoTse-clie'stiiTit, [tr, obs. Bot. L. Castanea 
equina ; cf. Ger. Roszkastanie. 

The statement in Gerarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 1597) goes back to MatthioUis Comment. I. cxxil.' 
(Venice 2548). See also N. & Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Ga7’d. 
Chron. 1878 II. 53.) ^ ‘is ,0 

1 . The hard smooth shining brown seed or * nut * 
of the tree described in 2. 

chevaline, ■ tht horse Chestnut. 
1698 Lotus. Gas. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Chesnuts 
lately brought from beyond Sea,.tobe sold by Mr. Edw. 
«n Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xvi. 24 

Wlp. (1823) 230/2 On hard horse chesnuts make them dine 
sup. *8.. CJutpter on Logic Stand. Elocut., 

TM3, 472) Down fell A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 

2 . A large ornamental tree, ASsculus Hippocasta- 
num (N.O, Sapvtdacese), probably a native of Asia, 
pid to have been introduced into England c 1550 ; 
It bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clustere of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
edible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk mclosiug two or three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste. The name is also extended to some 
American species of AEsculus and the allied genus 
Pavia, usually called buck-eye. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal lu. ixxxv. 2254 Called, .in English 


Horse Chestnut ; for that the people of the East countries 

do with the fruit thereof cure their horses of the cough, .and 

such like diseases. 2664 Evelyn Sylva vii. § 4 IheHorse. 
ChessDut .. bears a most glorious flower. 1794 Wart\\ 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 255 The form of the Horse-Chesnut h 
grand, the pyramidn of flowers beautiful. 2866 Treai. But. 
853/2 P[avia] rubra, often called Red-fiowered Hone! 
chestnut, is a slender-^growing tree. .from the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. 2884 Miller PlanUn., Pavh 
{/Esculus), Buck-eye, Smooth-fruited Horse-Chestnut. 
SOTSe-clotn. A rug or cloth used to cover 
a horse or os ]3art of its trappings. 

1530 Palscb. 231/2 Horse clothe, emutriure a chml, 
covuertoir. 2600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa ii. 46 Base and 
harsh stuffe. .much like unto the stuffe which is brou<»iit 
hither, .to ser\'e for horse-cloathes. 2704 Steele 
Lo7'er It. i. 24 The Furniture, and the Horse-Cloaihs will 
be all your,own Device for the Wedding, and the Horses. 
186^ W. G. Palcrave Arabia II. 93 [Horses] lied up at 
their stalls ; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over 
them. 1866 Rogers Agric. d' Prices I. xxi. 533 Surdngles 
are mentioned in the year 2305, as also horse-cloths. 

b. A strong rough material for dresses akin in 
quality to shepherd's plaid : chiefly allnb. or as adj. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 30 June x'/a Shepherd’s plaids, and 
‘horsecloth’ materials will be the fashion for dresses this 
autumn, 1893 [see Hop-sack 2]. 

HOTSe^collar. The Collar of a horsa. 

To grin through a horse<ollar; see quot. iBor. Hence 
allusively, as in quot. 2878. 

£2440 Promp. Parv. 347/2 Horsys colere, €pPIpp]ivm, 
columhar. 2497 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (2896) 101 Hors- 
colers, 1 . vij. 1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Meleua, a horse 
colhar. 2802 Strutt Sports <5- Past. iv. iii. % 31 The Grin- 
ning Match is performed by two or more persons, .each of 
them having his head thrust through a horse's collar. 1878 
Black Goldsmith xiii. 221 The jokes, .are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far off 1882 Besant&Kice 
Chapl. of Fleet t. x, Bawling a comic song while he grins 
through a horse-collar. 

b. Comb., as horsccoUar-viaker. 

2580 Faversham Reg. (MS.), Richard Cooke.s, a hor<e- 
kollermakrr. 2897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 A horse-collar 
maker, an Army Reserve man, 

Ho*rse*COlt. A young (male) horse. 

2382 Wyclif Eeclus. x.xiii. 30 As an horsecolt he s)ia! he 
dryue. C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 39 pe tjthes 
owyih to be payed of folys of hors, pat is, of hors-coU)’S. 
2544 Wilt of J. WeltesinB. M.Addit. MS. 24.92s if. as. »J 
coUes, one horse colt and ij mare colles. 2760 Washikc- 
TON Writ. (2889) Ik 168 My Great Chestnut foalded a hor>e 
colt on the 6 Instant. 2809 Portfolio Ser, 11. II. 309 Horse- 
colts and mare-colls. 

Horse-comb (h^'JSjk^»m). An instrument for 
combing the hair of horses ; a curry-comb. 

a isooAgs. K££,inWr.-Wfllcker33x/9iS‘/r(f//,«rixf«^'^V, 
horscamb. 23S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. ss 5 ong^ 
Iynges..froteae ]?e oliphauntes in pe forhedes wip ho^ 
combes. 2398 — Barth, De P. R. xvni. xl. (Bodl. MS.), P® 
colte is noujt. .icoreyed' wib hors combe. 2465 
MS. Almoner's Roll, Item j horskam. 2584 1 \- Scot 
Discov. Witcher, xii. xiv. (1886) 207 HorssecomM and 
sickles that have so many teeth. 1679 glovstAtu. leunns 
46 A certain Horse-comb or Curr>*-comb. 2866 Rogers 
Agric, Prices 1 . xxi. 532 Among other stable implements 
. . slrigils, which I conceive to be horsecombs. 

Ho'rse-coper (-kouipsi), -conper 
Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dial, -cowper. [*• 
Horse + CoperI.Couper. Practically, 
is treated as a northern variant of horsc-cofer.] 


A horse-dealer. 

a, x68x CoLViL JV/iig’s Suppiic. {1605) 25 Some 
Horse-Coopers, some pedlers. a 2734 North Lnyj i. 2 / 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 1748 v „ 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) II. 397 (D.) There were not le« 
an hundred jockeys or liorse-kopers, as they pH p 
there [Penkridge, Staffs.] from London, to buy horse> 

sale, 288a Pall Mall G. 2 June 4/2 Horse-copers. .arc 

singularly at one with respect to stolen nags. , 

P- *755 Johnson s. v. Horsecourser, The word now us 
in Scotland is horsecouper, to denote a jockey, 
rather changer of horses. 28x4 Scott Wav.xxxvi.t 
bred a horse>couper, sir. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. JL 

II. 25 Newcastle horse-cowpers, who laid A-^^rni 
thick. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xiii, Mopingalthetavcr 
..with horse-coupers and idle company. . . 

So HoTse-coping*, -coupiug sb. and adj., n 0 ‘ 
dealing, . «- 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 7 The 
horse-couping, horse-chanting. 2862 Whyte^ i'Ik 
Mkt. Harb. li. The stables of a pertain horse-coping^'o^^^)^ 

Ohs. Also 6 
e 


1882 Pall Mall G. 2 J une 4/2 Three horses 
by a horse-coping gang. 

+ HoTcse-corser, -courser. .c., 

-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser. L 
CoBSER, Scorser ; also Skeat in Trans. Phtj- 
(18S8-9), where AF. cossour corsour{i^ty 

broker:— L. cociator-em, is cited.] A jobbing dea 


in horses. , 

2552 Huloet, Horsecorser, whiche let horse 
veterinarius. 1567 Thomas Ital. Grant., ' -5 

horscoarser, or the rider that tameth wilde hortM. 5/ 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecoisers ® ^ 
friends with lades. 2585 Hicins tr. fmtius' A of uem/' 5 ^/ 
Mango equorum, zi. horse scorser: he that nrin". 

and putteth them away againe by chopping ana cn > ^ 
1605 Nottingham Rec. IV. 277 Horssecorsere an ^ 

other that do buy and sell horsses. AauV, 

Wife (2638) 236 Which, .were as strange a thing m , 
as whether there be knavery ' in Horsr^ursers. 
Minsheo Ductor, a horse Courser, or 'j'htJ 

mango equorum. 2704 Diet. Rust. s. v. j 

manner of making a Horse to look Young, 15 vyjii. 
Horse-coursers, Bishoping. x8ot Sporting o>og- - 
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HOESE GIJAED. 


lot Horse Coser, a dealer in horses, vulgarly and cor- 
ruptly called horse-courser. 1808 Scott Afar77i. vi. xvi, 
Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. ^ 1818 W. H. 
SzoTT Bnt. Field SporiSf No credit to the discernment of 
those practical Horse Coursers, 

t Ho*rse-corsing, -coursing. Ohs. [See 
Corse v. and prec.] Horse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest modes of ‘ raising the wind ' by means 
of a horse : see context of quot. 1602 . 

1602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain kind 
of cosonage called horse coursing. 1607 Markham Caval. 
VIII. i. 2 This deceit or Impostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Horse-corsing. x6xi JCotcr., 
Alaquignonnage^ deceitfull brokage.. also the trade of hors- 
scoursing. X644 Bulwer Chirol. 105 Wil not set forth the 
art of Hors-coursing. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 192 If 
they catch him horse-coursing he’s noored. 

Ho'rse-cotirse. 1. A horse-race. 

171S Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742)11. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Horse-courses. 2727 Swift Art Polit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 III, 1. 121 Fox-chases, horse-courses, feats of 
activity in driving of coaches. X759 Goldsm. Wks. (1854) 
II. 68 The ambition of being foremost at a horse course. 

2. A place for horse-races ; a race-course. 

X766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Garterly in Yorkshire, were then famous horse-courses. 
x'j’fiEng. Gazetteer 2) s.v. Hottingham^ Here is a fine 
plain on the north side of the lo^vn for a horse-course. 
X84X Land Arab. Nts. I, 86 [He] directed him to repair to 
the horse-course. 

Horse-courser -coursing^: see Horse- 

CORSER, -COUSING. 

Horse-courser2. [See Courser 
(It appears first In Johnson, identified with Horse-Corser, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; but the sense is perh. only conjectural.)] 

X7S5 Johnson, Horseconrser, one that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Hence in later Diets. 

tHo •rse-coursing2, Obs. [See Coursing 
vbl. sh.'^l Horse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirdy Suffolk Trav. (ed. 2) 190 There [New- 
market] are many good modem Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Horse-coursing. 

Horsed (hpJst),///. a. [f. Horse -h-ed.^] 

1. Mounted on horseback. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 6470 All horset but he. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace V. 795 Uorssyt archaris schot fast, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Iviii, 197 Then Gerames yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed. i6iz Rowlands Afore Knaves Yet 42 
The seauen deadly Sins all Horst and ridingto Hell. xZoj 
^VoRDSv/. White Hoe 11. 82 All horsed and harnessed with 
him to ride, 1863 Kingsley Herew. vii, Footpad-churls., 
who fancy they can face horsed knights. 

b. Furnished with or drawn by a horse. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) xo Sept, 5/2 A number of well- 
horsed cars. Daily News 27 July 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to tnc court. 

2. Propped, supported. 

1745 tr. Columella' s Hush. v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call underpropped or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare : Covered by a horse. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hjjsb, i. 984 An horsid asse or mare, 
f Horse do frise, partial trans. of Cheval 
13E FRISE. 

1688 J. _S, Farfiy. 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes, 
1702 Alilit. Diet. (Stanf.), Chevaux de Frise, or Horse de 
Frise, the same as Turnpikes. 

Ho'rse-dui\g. The excrement of horses. 
X460-70 Bk. Quintessence i. 6 Distillid in hors dounge con- 
tynuely digest. 1606 Feacham Genii. Exerc. r. xxii. (1612) 
73 Let it rot in hot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tv. 
Sl.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 41 Tnis last insect takes 
delight in a hillock of horse-dung, 1823 J. Badcock Dont. 
Aviusent. 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 

Ho'rse-fai*r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of horses, b. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held. 
(Cf. Mayfair, Haymarkei, Contmarkel, etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Afern. liipon (Surtees) II. 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1504 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsfFayr, aliter 
dicto horatreyt gaytt..al. dicto horsgaitstreyt. x6^ Lend. 
Gaz. No. The Horse-Fairs at Ripon in Yorkshire, 

will be holaen. 1689-90 Temple Ess, Trade Irel. (Jod.), 
There may be set up both a horsefair and races. 1828 
Carlyle blisc., Voltaire (1840) 11 . loi Figure Mahomet, in 
his youthful years, ‘travelling to the horse-fairs of Syria 
Alod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual horse-fair. 

c. allrib. Such as is used in a horse-lair : dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

x6o6 Sir G. Goosccappe iv. i. in Bullen O. Pi. HI. 58 
Away with these same horse-fairc allegations; will you 
I answer the letter? 

HoTSe-fisll. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse, a. 
The carangoid fish Vomer setipinnis (also called 
doUar-fish or mooujish'), and the allied Selene 
vof/ter. b. * The sauger, Slizosledion canadense. 
(Western. U.S.) ’ iffent. c. The Hippo~ 

campus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. ^Iorland Spec. Lat. Diet. 7 Here I shall beg 
leave to show the difference between the Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i. e. the Hippocampus. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
CataL (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gilled fishes, represented by 
the pipe- and horse-fishes. 

Horseflea-weed, var. of Horse-fly lueed. 

HoTse-flesb, horseflesh. 

1. The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 

^1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 Horse flesshe, 


cher de cheual. 16x3 Pokchas Pilgrimage (x6z4) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteemingit stronger 
nourishment. x699DAMriER II. 1. u.3t The Horseflesh 

comes to Market at Cachao very frequently, and is as much 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 Steele Taller No. 59 P 6 They 
^\ere reduced to eat Horse-Flesh. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eug. xii. III. 228 So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meal which could be purchased. 

2. Living horses collectively,iisuaUy with reference 
to riding, driving, or racing. 

rt xAoo-50 Alexander 2161 What ayler you nowe?.. 
Wheh er cuer your hertes for horse-fleshez abaytez? 1492 
W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 929111. 376 Hors flesche is of 
suche a price here that my puree is schante able to bye 
one hors. 1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV 202 b, Herauldes 
spared no horseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
erle. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 614 As for horse-flesh, I 
haue alwaies heard. -Tliat the breed of Italy passeth al 
others. X7XX Steele No. 157 p 7 A Person.. pro- 

foundly learned in Horse-flesh. 1791 ‘ G- Gambado ’ Ann. 
Horsem. iv. (1809) 85 As honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh. 1861 Hughes Tof/t Brosvn at Oxf. xl. 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, areal good Oxford 
hack. .will do. 

i'S. In technical uses : a. Surgery (sqq c^ixot.). 

1658 A. Fox Wurtd Surg. ii. xxvi. 175 The flesh holds 
the two ends of the [fracturedj bone together, for that 
reason is it called Horse-flesh, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

Dead horse-, see Horse i/5. 14 . 

,x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. iii. 122/1 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill, .more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh. 

c. (In full horse-Jiesh wood, mahogany.') The 
sabicu tree, Lysiloma SabicUj a native of Bahama. 
(So called from its colour.) 

1851 Itlusir. Cnlai. Gt. Exhib. 195 Horseflesh-wood, 
Rio Janeiro. Ibid, 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) j6o The 
timbers being of native hard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. atlrib., usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, an 
ore of copper, bomite. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 1552 Inv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archxol. Collect. (1869) IV. 07 
Item iij dekyns ofsylkc one of blew another of grene and the 
other of horse flesh color. 1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers, 

. .some Pagiants or Pagion colour. Horseflesh, blunket, pur- 
ple, white. .Gilloflowers. 2787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 101 
April. .The Horseflesh Fly. This fly is taken all the month 
two hours before sun set till twilight. 1868 Dana Alin, 
(ed. 5) 4S Crystalline varieties (of bornite] are found in 
Cornwall . .called by the miners ‘ horse-flesh oie 
Ho TSe-flyl. [f. Fi>y 2 .] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family Hippoboscidx), the breeze or 
gadfly ( Tabattidte), the bot-fly {CEslridx). 

X382 Wyclip yosh.xxxv. X2 , 1 sente before 30U hors fleejis 
['fwlg.crabrones]. 1556 Withals (1568)73/1 A horse 
eaniholarethrus. 1578 Lytc Dodoens u. Ivi. izi The 
third CSerapias Orchis]hz(h small floures like to a klnde of 
Horseflies. X64S Milton Colast. (i8sx) 377 Infested, som- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies. 1822 Loudon 
Encyel. Card. 11. iv. (L), The horse-flies cause much distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. x86x Hulme 
tr. Afoquin- Tandon 11. iv. i. 227 The Horse Fly {Hippobosca 
Equina) . . of a brown colour mottled with yellow and while. 

b. attrib. Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptisia tinctoriay called also 
wild indigo. 

1884 in Miller Piantm. 

t Ho'rse-fly Obs. [f. Fly 3 b.] A cov- 
ered carriage drawn by a horse. (Now simply fy^ 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1863) 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance, .than any of the race of flics, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly- 1830 T. Hook Afaxwell II. ii. 53 
[To] go and get a fly. .not to bring a horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

1 1. A horse’s foot. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ii. 359 Knychtis . . Wnd>T horss feyt 
defoulyt thar. C1400 Destr. Troy 5834 The Troiens.. 
Harlet bym fro horsfet, had hym away. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. cclxxi’H. 666 Tvssilago or Folefoote hath., 
many great broad leaues «. fashioned like an horse foote. 

b. attrib. (See Hippocueke.) 

159X Spenser Tears Alttses 27X The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon. 

f2. The plant Coltsfoot {Tussiiago Farfard)\ 
also applied to T. alpina (Mountain Horse-foot). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclx.xvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Horse foote. 1633 Johnson Gtrarde's Herbal 11. ccxcii. 815 
This plant . . I have thought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in bigncsse, yet 
are like them In shape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Z-imulus, also 
called horseshoe-crab or king-crab. b. A fossil 
molluscan shell {Jlippopodium ponderosunt) found ! 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

1672 Josselti'N New Eng. Rarities 13 They feed .« upon j 
a .shell-fish called a Horse-foot, i860 Bartlett Diet, j 
Anter. (ed. 3', Horse-Foot, ..a crustacean found in our 
waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in some places 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 1883 Pall Alall G. 

21 Sept. 12/1 [The cels] are fed regularly cveiy day on 
* horse-feet', a peculiar shell-fish. ! 

HoTsefully, adv. notue-xvd. [After viaufitUy ; 
cf. dcgfully,'] As becomes a horse. 

1837 New Alonthly Alag. L. 535 Broxvn George . . had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. X864 G. Dyce 
Bella Donna I. 163 Both hocses were fresh, and went over 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 


HOTSegateL [f. Gatej^.^] A gate for the 
passage ol horses. 

*535 Coverdale per. xxxl. 40 From thence vnto the 
corner of the horsgate. 1894 Daily Ne^vs $ Feb. 6/6 The 
crew then proceeded on to S.mdford, and paddled to the 
horsegate. 

H0TSegate2. [f. Gate sb.-, going, valk.] 
A right ot pasturage for a horse, e.g, in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-gate. 

1619 N. Riding Rec. (1894) I. 17 Whether anie tenante . . 
hath sold anie Oxegates, Cowgates, horsegates or the like. 
1776 Foston Inclos. Act 2 The Reverend Joseph Sommers 
is entitled, .to a horsegate in the car. 

Ho*rse-gear. 

1. Harness or trappings for horses. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. ii. vii. (1662) 60 Reaps for the 
horse-gears to pull by. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 384 
Bits., and other metal work required for horse-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which horse-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Alod. ATanu/acUirer' s Catal., Ver>’ Powerful iwo-borse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two horses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 
Wheel, speed 6i to one. 

Ho:rse-gO*dlUOtlier. dial, and vulgar. A 
large coarse-looking woman. 

1569-70 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 91 In causa dlfT. viz. 
that she was a horse goodmother water wych. 1785 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. 7 '., a large masculine woman. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias i. v, A kitchen girl . . a great 
bloated horse-god-mother. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxix, You ain't like that old horse-godmother j’our mother. 


Horse guard (h^'^s ga id). 

1. One ot a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collective. 

1647 Sprigce Anglia Rediz>. (1854) 104 Sallied out .. in a 
full career, and came upon our horseguards. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon 1. iv. 157 They furiously set upon the Duke’s 
Horse-Guard ; who were all presently cut to pieces, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. | 37 In the Reserve were the 
King’s Hfe-Guard with the King's horse-Guards- 18x5 
R. Tweddell in j. TiueddeU’s Rem. 207 note, Potemkin 
. . was an ensign in the horseguards. 1824 Hcbcr yrttl. 
(1828) II. 62 His [King of Oude's] horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. pi. The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops ; spec, the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Blues'), 

1661 in SirS. D. Scott Brit. Army (zSZo) 82 His Majesty’s 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of. .Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [x6 Febr.] in Tuthill 
Fields. x666PErYsi?irtO'9 Nov., Drums beat and trumpets, 
and the Horse Guards everywhere spread running up and 
down the street. 1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt, Brit. 11. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Houshold : And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — List Govt, Officersihxd. First troop of 
Horse-guards, .Second Troop of the Guards. .Third Troop 
of the Guards. Ibid. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
1727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Guard, Ihe English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops : first, second, third, and 
fourth troop of horse guards. 2840 Dickens A’aw. Rudge 
xlix, The Horse-guarus came riding in among the crowd. 

2. pi. The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; a building in London, opposite 
Whitehall, bearing this name. 

The building in London orlg. served as the guard-house 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Guards, as their guard-house and barracks; later, 
while remaining a guard-house, it became the head-quarters 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently that of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the military’ authorities, as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence the uses in 3). The buildings serve now 
(1^9) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Office, the head-quarters of several regiments of the Guards, 
etc. The fact that soldiers of the Household cavalry still per- 
foim the duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use. 

164s Evelyn Diary 12 Dec., Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion house.. To this joins his Holinesse’s Horse-guards. 
[x6s9 Ludlow Atein. (X698) 11 . 776 Next morning 1 went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the principal 
officers use to meet.] x666 Pepvs Dinty 9 Nov., News that 
White Hall was on fire; and presently more pariicul.ars, 
that the Horse-guard was on fire. x666 Lend. Gaz. No. 103 
Nov. Q.— Between 7 and 8 at night there happened a fire in 
the Horse Guard House in the Tilt Yard, over against 
Whitehall. 2679 Ibid. No. 1455/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well rewarded. 1691 Luttrcll Brief Rel. (x 857 l 
An order is fixt on the horse guards door by Whitclial. 
1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 5105/2 The Lords and otner Commts- 
sioners of Her Maje.sty'.s Royal Hospital near Chelsc-a.. 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 1763 Brit. Alag. 

Apr. 542/1, I heard a bunteratihe Hor'C-guards. .swearsne 

would not venture into the Park. 2842 Gen. P- limsirso.s 
.£‘.r<v'r.Pref.3 Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Cuarcs. 

3. pi. The personnel of the office of the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and the militar}* authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct from the 
Secretary of State for War and the civii anlhoptic-. 

1825 Wellington in CreZ-rr Paftn (’M,) J- 3 I-. 

1 can't say that I owe my successes ro any Three 

fidcncc from the Hor.c Gnards. . 857 , Gold/v. SmT'> 

Eug. Stausvuu (.SS=) 37 IThe qnomon v.ho .IntI conool 

the army] docs partly 'conitilunonal 

guards .is used conscnno^I^ m = . J. 

authorities at the head o« arm> au-*-' . 

to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for W ar. 
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HORSELESS. 


4 . A sentinel in charge of a horse or horses. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scnlp Hunt, xlii, The horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent and watchful. 

Hence Horse-gnaTdsman, a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

2817 J. ScQTT Paris {ed. 4)147 A Horse-guardsman 

..was left upon the ground.. wounded in a charge. 
Horseliair (hpiS|he9j). a. A hair from the 
mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsehair —horsehair worm : see c. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) III. 323 A bri5t swerd and 
a scharp euene aboue his heued by an hors here. 142* tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. lE. E. T. S.) 155 Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Saue oonc hors-here. i6ix Siiaks. Cynib. 11. 
iii. 33 A voyce in her eares which Horse-haires, and (^lues- 
guts, .can neucr amend. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4064 
{heading) Extract of a letter, .concerning .animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 1733 Ciiamuers Cycl. 
Supp. S.V., Animated Horse-Hairs, .. a sort of long and 
slender water-worm .. generally, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Horse’s mane into the water. 
1795 Withering £At. Plants (ed. 3' III. 655 Fruit-stalks 
hardly thicker than horse hair. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. Art II. 82 Suspended by means of a horse hair, 

b. A mass or collection of such hair. 

In quoL i85o=legal verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister’s wigs. Vegetable horsehair : see quot. 
1897. 

C130S Edmutui Con/. 158 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 Seint 
Edmund werede sironge here .. Of hard hors-her ymaked. 
1494 Act II Hetu VII, c. 10 Preanib., Cussions stuffed with 
horse here. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. a) 338 The 
Chynaes.. they write with pencillsmade of horse hayre. xBxa 
J. Sm^th Pract. of Customs (1821) 203 The Haircut from the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1850 Carlyle Latter^d. 
Pamph. ii. 11872) 67 In .spite of all this blotting-qut of 
Heaven’s sunlight by mountains of horsehair and offlclality. 
1897 Willis Flower. PL II. 372 Tillandsia usneoides,\^ 
(long moss, old man’s beard, vegetable horsehair). 

c. attrib, and Co/ttb.j as horsehair crest^ -crested 
adj., -dresser, glove, phtme, etc . ; in sense ‘ covered 
with a fabric woven of horsehair *, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, etc. ; horsehair-lichen « 
horselaildichen ; horsehair- worm, a hairworm 
or Gordins. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Horse Hair JVorms. 2822-34 
Goodes Study Med. (ed, 4) I. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
equina or horse-hair-worm of the old writers, 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxvii, The very horse-hair seats of the chairs. 
2852 Miss Sewell Exper. of Life xiv, (1858) 95 A set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa. 2853 Hickie 
tr. ArisloPh. (1872) II. 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words. 2854 Earl Derby tr, Iliad vx. 546 Scar'd by the 
brazen helm and horse-hair plume. 2875 B. Meadows Clin. 
Obseru. 6x Friction with horse hair gloves, 2897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So HoTse-haired a., covered or furnished with 
horsehair; in quot. “bewigged. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. i/t Glozing phrases . . which 
horse-haired pedants of Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

HoTse-head. 

1 . The head of a horse, b. A head like that of 
a horse, e. The representation of a horse's head. 

?nx4oo Arthur 394 Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
ban any Horse heed. 2552 T. W11.SON Logike (1580) 21 b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here the sence is altered ? 260X Holland Pliny II. 327 
The haire which is curried from the horsehead or buttock, 
26x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. xiii. (16x1) 126 He beareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 ‘Mark Twain’ 
More Tramps Abr. Ixvix, The long horse-heads and very 
shatp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2 . Racing. The length of a horse’s head. Cf. 
Head sb. i c. 

2623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 55/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
not a horse-head of her. 

3 . The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia. 

2708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 

only the Kernel or Stone included in the Wry-neb. 2851-^ 
Woodward Mollusca 272 Casts of the interior are called 
‘ horse-heads ' by the Portland quarry-men. 

4 . Zool, A name of various fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer, and the Ilippocampiddi. 

•j* 5 . Mining. A kind of ventilator : see quots. 
2747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Kiij, Horsehead, a large kind 
of Trunk standing on theTop of the Rest, .it is made broad 
and wide in the Top. and open on one side, and conveniently 
made to catch the Wind. 2789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 193 
Thus the horse-head.. drives the wheel, .to the right or left. 
2802 J. Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead, 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 

t Horsehe^, -heel (hp-js,hn}. Oh. or dial. 
Forms : i horselene, horsbelene, 3-5 horselne, 
5 horshelne, horahelyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horshelm(e), 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7- horseheal, 9 horseheel. [OE. 
horselene, horshekne, f. hors Hoese + elene, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form eolone, representing 
med.L. elena, helena, given, along with ynula, 
enula, enela, elna, elenia, ellenium, as names of 
this plant in Alphita and other med.L. lists. 
Some of these go back immediately to ancient L. 
inula, whence others are formed by metathesis, 


and by influence of another L. name keleniutn — 
Gr. i\(vior. The prefix hors- prob. meant ‘ wild ’ 
or ' coarse as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of Ell ; but there was prob. asso- 
ciation with hele. Heal jAJ 
A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers ; Elecampane (Jsmla Heleniitm). 

csoQO AilLFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 136/23 Helena, 
horshelene. a xxoo Ags. Voc. ibid. 323/8 Helena, horselene. 
C126S Voc. Names PL ibid. 557/5 Enula, [Fr.] alnc, [Eng.] 
horselne. ^ 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53/1 Eletui cam- 
pana ucl enula [v.r. enela],. .horshelne \v.r. horscllel. Ibid. 
163/2 Horselne. 24., Voc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 580/12 Enula 
campana, borshclyn. 14.. Nom. ibid. 712/19 Hec elena 
campana, horshalfe. 2483 CatJu Angl. 189/2 Horselle, 
herba, enula campana. 0x5x6 Crete lierball cl. I vb/2 De 
Enula campana, Scabwoort or horshele. 2578 Lyte 
Dodoens iii. xiv. 336 This herbe is called, .in Enghshc Ele- 
campane, .and Horseheele. x(ko Parkinson TViio/i/. .^o/. V. 
lxxxiii.655 This herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
some countries of this kingdome Scabwort and Horseheatc. 
BCoTSe-Iierd. [fi liEUD/A-] One who heids 
or lends horses. (In quot. 1175, tr. L. stahularins 
hostler, innkeeper: cf. Horse-house.) 

c 2000 >Elfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Agaso, horshyrde. t 2275 
Lamb. Horn, (Hc)bitahtc hine ^ hors horde to witene. 
c 147s Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 814/12 Hie equiarius, a 
liorsheyrd. xS52HuLOET,Horseherd,«r//i>«5/««j. x884Gil- 
MOUR Mongols X20 A horse-herd appeared inside the door. 

Ho *rse-Mre* The hire of a hprse ; payment 
for the use of a horse. 

1464 Nottingham Rcc. II. 375 For his horshire the said 
ij tymes viijrf. 1589 Potteniiam Eng. Poesie 111. xv. (Arb.) 
283 The Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Harrington in 
Monthly Mag. ^i8oo) X. 240 For victuals, drink, and horse- 
hire. 2887 Jessorp Arcady vii. 2x6 He turns an honest 
penny by horse hire. 

Ho*rse*lioe, jA [f. Horse sh. + Hoe sb."] A 
frame mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in sliiring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, etc. 

1732 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush.xVm, (2733) 121 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Horse-Hoe. 2789 Ann. Reg. 64 
Of the utility of the horse-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 2826 Ettcycl. Agric. (1831) 405 

Of horse hoes there is a great Nwiety, almost every Imple- 
ment-maker having his favourite form. 

HoTse-hoe, v. [f. Horse sb. -f Hoe v.} 
trans, or absol. To hoe (or stir up the earth as 
in hoeing) with an implement drawn hy a horse ; 
to work with a hoise*hoe. Hence Horse-hoed 
ppl. a., Horse-hoeing vbl. sb. ; also Horsc-hoer. 

2732 J, Toll {title) Specimen of a Work on Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry. 2732 W. Ellis Pract. Farmer Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Horse-houghing ts so called by reason it saves 
man’s houghing, not that a hough is used by horses, but 
their drawing a plough in a '^rucular manner supplies the 
use of a hough. 2780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 14 Horse 
hoed, hand hoed and weeded. 1808 J. Walker Hist. 
Hebrides I, 245 All horse-boed grain should be avoided l^or 
seed-corn, 1^6 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrtc. (ed. 4) II. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
intervals should be borse-hoed, 

Ho'rsehood, The quality proper to a horse. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. i. 65. 

Ho'rse^lioof. Also (in sense 2) 5 -howve, 6 
-hove. [f. Horsb sb. + Hoof,] 

1 . The hoof of a horse, 

2539 Bible (Great) fudg. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
srayiten asunder. ^ 2638-48 G. Daniel EclogiW. 273 The 
true fountainc which The Muses Love . . The Horbc-hoofe 
never rais’d [cf. HippocreneJ. 2843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Lake Regiilus xxxxW.'To listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs from the east, 2896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low curtain of dust. 

2 . The plant Coltsfoot {Tnssilago Farfarci). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xeixi. \Bodl. MS.\ 

Many men clepeb it Caballina an hors huoue. 2562 
Turner Herbal 11. 158b, Tussilago is named. .in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 2578 L%"rE Dodoens i. xii. 20 It 
is called . . Foie foote. Horse houe, Coltes foote. 1^3 North- 
umbld. Gloss., Horse-hoof, the colt’s-foot, Tussilagofarfara. 

3 . = Horse-foot 3 a. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. ii, ii. 40 Horse-hoof-fish. Ibid. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse-boofs,,the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters ; with many small Claws. 

t HoTse-house [f. House A stable; 

in quot. tr. L, stabulum stable, hostelry, inn. 

£■2275 Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] brohte him to an hors huse. 
Ibid. 85 Hwet is bis hors-ust pet is hali cbirche . . In hors- 
huse bo 5 fule and dene. 

t HoTse-lioiise-. Obs. [f. House 
Housings or trappings for a horse. 

23x6 Durham MS. CelL Roll, In ij Horsehous’, ij capistrxs 
.. empt. 2480 JVardr. Acc, Edw. IV (1830) 125 For the 
making and garnyssblng of x hors houses. 2483 in Grose 
Antiq. Repert. (2807) 1 , 50 To the queen for her use, xvj 
horshouscs, rnade of. .rede clothe cngreyled. 

Ho'rse*‘jo:ckey. One hired to ride a horse 
in a race. (Now usually simply 
1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. i. i. Wks. 1812 I. 
IS My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods. 2812 Sporting Mag.lfSL'if.VZ.. 66 The parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 2858 m Hughes Tom Broken Pref. 
to ed. 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 


attrib. 1848 Thackeray Ka/L/’nirlxiv, Hishcrse-’oclicv 
jokes and prize-ring slang. - ^ 

Ho'rse-keeper. One who has the care of 
horses : in various shades of meaning. 

c 1440 Promp. Paru. 247/2 Horskepare, . .equarius. c xtie 
Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Carryers, carters, ar.d ' 
liors-kepers. 2581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. u. Ixxxvni. (1591) 
104 Of lackeyes and horsekeepers a greater number, ti^ 
R. Head Canting Acad. K iij, ITie Oates which hisHors^ 
keepers had given his Horses. 17B9 Madam Penuniyiao 
132 note, A horse-keeper, a groom that looks after Hs 
master’s horses. 2891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields f( CUitt 
160 Ploughmen who want to ‘get on’ by being thought able 
horse-keepers. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Horse-keeper, thi 
person in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and greteto' 
mg of the horses and ponies. 

So Ho’rse-keeplng. 

2777 Abigail Adams in f. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 26: 
By your accounts of board, hersekeeping, etc., I Lncyyou 
are not better off than we are here. 


Horse latitudes, sb. pi. [Origin of the 
name uncertain : see the quots. for statements and 
conjectures.] The belt of calms and light aits 
which borders the northern edge of the N.K. trade- 
winds. 

*777 Fofster Voy. round World II. 581 The latiiudes 
where these calms chiefly reign, are named the horse-lati- 
tudes by mariners . , because they are fatal to horses and 
other cattle which are transported to the last mentioned 
continent [.\merica). 1826 H. N. Coleridge ll'esi Ind. 330 
A dead calm for five days in the horse latitudes. 1850 
Maury Notice to Mariners (ed. 2) 10. 1831 — Winiifp 
Cut rents 38, x86o — Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) § 514. _ 1883 
R. H. Scott Elem. MeteoroLxiv.z68 'Fhe Horse Latitudes, 
a title which Mr. Laughton derives from the Spanish Li 
Golfo de las Yegnas, the Mares’ Sea, from its unruly and 
boisterous nature. .In contradistinction to the Trad^wind 
zone, El Golfo de las Damns, so called from the pleasant 
weather to be met with there. 

Horse-laugh, (hpusjlaf). [See Horse 26 h.] 
A loud coarse laugh. 

2713 Steele Guardian No. 29 P 24 Hie Horse-Laugh « 
a ciistinguishing characteristick of the rural hoyden. 1^5: 
Lavincton Enthus, Method. ^ Papists II. 46Treaiin5 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Horse-Laughs. 
1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xiv. (1879) 394 Ihey.jburs: 
into a loud horse-laugh in his face. 2B74 L. Stephen . nwrj 
in Library 1. x. 353 Jovial squires laughed horse, 
laughs at this mincing dandy. 

So {iionce-vsds.') Horse-langh v. intr., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a series of horse-laughs ; 
hence Horse-laugher. Also Horse-laughter. 

27x3 Steele Guardian No. 29 p 5 Several kinds of laughers 
..The Dimplers, TheSmilers..'l‘heHorse-laugners. xyoj 

Brit. Mag. IV, 660 For ministers had done the like btforc, 
And like him borse-laugh’d at the nation. i8zx Bleuxie. 
Mag. X. 573/2 Whisperings, and litterings, and horse 
laughter, and loud guffaws. 

Horse-leech (hpJS|IfiJ), sb. [f. Hobse + 
Leech :- 0 E. lice, lice, physician.] 

f 1 . A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 

2403 i\lem. Ripen (Surtees) III. 165^ Item Johanni Hok* 
leycn pro medicadone j equo magistri Langton, qa. f * 5*5 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) p Bokell smythes, hone 
leches, and gold beiers. 2529 hloRE Dyaloge u. x* 5 ^ i 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let om no • 
rather renne vnshodde and manre hys hoofe than K^hoonj 
on hys daye. 2653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 234 The « 

..will not endure the hand of the horseleech. 

2 . An aquatic sucking worm {Hxmopsts^ 
sorba) differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and in the formation of the jaws. 

rin some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) ^ . 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 706/26 Hec sangutssuga, z 
horsleche. 2530 Palslr. 232^ Horse leche, a 'vorme. 
sue. xS 3 SCovERDALE.Pn 7 v. XXX. 15 Thisgeneraaon(« 
is like an horsleche) hath two doughters 1 x 3 ?^ 
w.^tir leche hath twei doujtri.^] : y* one is wHeOi 
hither : the other, brynge hither. i573'8o 
H 663 .^n Horse leach, or bloudsucker wormc, « / 

2581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 503 The Horse-Uach 
two daughters, .that is, two forks in her tongue, wb 
heere calleth her two daughters, wherby she 
bloud, and is neuer saciate. Anat. Ur.u • 

Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses . 

Bincley Auim. Biog. (1813) HI. 4*2 motion 

.. so extremely greedy cf blood, that a . ... ^ 

is prevalent, that nine of them are aide 

horse. 2880 Chambers' VI. 74/2 The HoR 

. . is much larger than the medicinal species, .but “ . 

are comparatively blunt, and it Is little of ® 

— notwithstanding the popular notion. .It feeds gteco > 
earth-worms. 

3 . fig. A rapacious, insatiable person. . . 

1546 SuppL Poor Commons (1871} Fu 

number of purgatory horseleches. *^ „ HArtc- 

Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 192 Thou life of stnfe, tho , \ 

leach sent from hell. 2705 ’Hickemucw'l Pnesi-cf 
18 Of all Priests, the ropes have been in s'verdAg 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. ” 3^4 

WALSH^rA/<yJA.,C/(7«^f I. i, He has disregarded royaaw'. . 

and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. . ^^,.1,1^ 

Hence t Horse-leecli, v. trans. 

(as reputed ofthehorse-Ieech); f Ho*rse-lee-c » 
-leechcraft, veterinary'medicine. leach'd 

2679 Prot. Conformist 3 They have 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe. 26W ^ 
Armoury \\. 140/2 Horse Lcachery, or l.each-cra • 

Art of curing Horses of Diseases. .. 

Horseless (hf JSiIes), a. WH>>out “ 

1672 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 42? The horselcK . 
man. 2790 (jowpER Let. to Bull 8 Sept., > 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you 
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safe home again. 1878 Land. Re%>, Jan. 338 It is from the 
apparently horseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of the pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. 189S C'Aaw^. JrnL XII. 673^1 Horseless carriages 
threaten to give a new aspect to road traffic. 
HoTSe-like, l-ike or resembling a horse. 
1530 Palsgr. 316/1 Horselyke, belongj’nge to an horse, 
chcualin. 1598 Sylvester Dn Barfas 11. ii. ni. Colonies 
453 Bunch-backed Calves, with Horse-like manes. 
HoTCSe-li’-tter. Forms : see LiTTiiR. 

1. A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 WvcuF 2 Mate. iii. 27 Putte in a pakke sadil [g^lossl 
ether Hors litir. c 1465 Eng. Chrott. (Camden 1836) 46 He 
wxs brought in a horsUter toWestmynstre. x6oo Holland 
XXVI. xxix. 650 Scarce able to endure the shogging and 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and greefe of his wounds. 
i775 R. Twiss Trav. Port. ^ Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used here in bad weather. 1851 Dickens Child's Hist. 
Eng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a horse-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. as a funeral car. 
sS9t Percwall Sp. Diet., Carro con andas, a horsUtter, 
rhedrt. 1663 Wood Life July (O. H. S.) I. 479 Then the 
wain or hors-litter on four wheeles. 

2. A bed of straw or hay for horses to rest upon, 
b. The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv, vii. 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
172X Bradley Coffee 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. IVhs. Nat. 20 It must be cover’d, the Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb’d. 

£Co'rse*Ioad. A load for a horse; sometimes, 
a determinate weight : cf. Loao. 

<rx3So in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 Tonnes and barelles J)® 
come> in carte, sholde custome a peny ; an horselode an . 
halpeny. c X400 Maukdev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc™ hors 
lade of come and als many of ryess, 1483 Caih. Angl. 
189/2 An Hor-;e \oA^,cUielln. *380 Hollyband 7 'reas. P'r. 
Tong, Somme oit charge de charbon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars yehovah'ffirek x6o His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Primatt Cily^ C. Build. (x68o) 6 Some [lead] Oare..yei!d- 
ing Thirty-six shillings .a Horse-load (which is nine dishes, 
as they compute, weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound). 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ten Shillings. 1776 Pennant Zool. III. 
63 If a PorpessB should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made to the purveyor. 

b. loosely A large load or quantity, 

CX500 Hotv Plowman learned PaUr*Nos(er 116 in Hazl. 
E, P, P. II. 213 They thought to longe that they abode, Yet 
echeofthem had an hors-lode. s6^s Milton Ch. Govt. it. 
Pref., They have, .laid ye down their horseload of citations 
and lathers at your door, x68x Otway Soldiers Pori, i, i, 
A Horse-load of DIsease.s. X837 Hawthorns T'tvice-‘Told 
T. (1851) I. V. 7S Toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps, 
t lioTSe-loaf. Obs. A loaf of Horse-bread. 
<rz468 in Stow’s Sun/, (ed, Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white lofis. 1483 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 337 Thath all Bakers.. make butt ij horselofys to a 

f ieny, and of dene beanys. JS9X Harincton Orl. Pur. vii, 
xii. (N.), Her stature scant three hor.se-loaves did exceed. 
z6xz CoTGR., Nain, a dwarfe, .. one thats no higher then 
three horse-loaues. i68x Manch, Crt. Leet Rec. (x888) VI, 
126 James Smith, z horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

tHo *rse*lock. Obs, A shackle for a horse's 
feet = Fetlock sb, 2; hence, app. any hanging 
lock, a padlock. 

i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 255 For a horse Iok..vjV. 
1530 Yattofi C/turchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 145 Payd for 
a horse locke to y* cherche yatte, viij '. XS73 Tusser Husb. 
xvii. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad. 1623 Fletcher & Maid 0/ M ill \\\.\, 

Horse-locks nor chains shall hold her from me. x68o Loud. 
Gas. No. 1569/4 A little,. Nag .a Horse-Iockonhis near foot 
before. 1736 N. fersey Archives (1804) XI. 483 He (one 
escaped from prison] had a Horse-Lock on one of hi.s Legs. 
tHo Obs. Alao horsly(0. [f. Horse 

+ -LY ‘ ; cf. martly.'] Of or pertaining to a horse ; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

C1386 Chaucer S^r.'s T. 186 This hors . . so horsly \_v.r. 
horsely] and so quyk of eye. 1532 Huloet, Horsly, or 
parteynynge to a horse, eguarius. 

Ho*rse-ma*ckerel. A name for several fishes 
allied to the mackerel ; esp. the Cavally or Scad 
{Caranx vulgaris). 

Also in various parts of U. S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurcl {Caranx pisgtietus), the Bluefish {Pomatomus salta- 
trix\, the Black Candle-fish {Anoplopoma fimbria), the 
Californian Hake {Merlucius productus), and the Ten- 
pounder [Slops sasints). {Cent. Diet.) 

a 1705 Ray Synops. Ptsc. (1713) 92 Tracherus..K Scad., 
a Horse Mackrell. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round lYorld 1 . 
126 Scorpens, mullets, horse-mackrel.and many other sorts. 
1838 Johnston in Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 17X The 
Scad or Horse-Mackerel. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 
3\ Blue-Fish, . .on the Jersey coast, .called Horse-Mackerel. 
1862 Ansted Channel Isl. u. ix. (ed. 2) 2x2 The horse- 
mackartl also is considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (hpMSjmr&n). PI. -men. 

1. One who rides on horseback, a rider ; one 
skilled in riding and m-anaging a horse. 

CZ400 Yivaine i)- Gaiv. 401 Another noyse than herd isone, 
Als u warof horsmen. 1383 HoLVfBMfDCam/odiPiorsgg 
O there is a good horseman : O brave rider. 1673 S. C.Art 
of Complaisance X31 To pass simply for a good horseman, or 
a fine dancer. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 542 
These Spanish Arabians .. were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly fond of horses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viij. 
1 1 . 349 These letters . . were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 

VOL. V. 


fb. spec, A mounted soldier; Qhs, 
c 1203 Lav. 26641 Heo letten alle horsmen i {>an wude 
alihten. C1302 in (Camden) i8g Sixtene hundred 

of horsmen asemblede o the gras. 1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. 16 
The noumbie of the boost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1548 Hall Chrott., Hen. VIII 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Stradiotes. 1633 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, iti. (170X) 1x6/1 Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse-man’s Cuirass. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxi. 
(1880) II. 529 A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

e, A knight, {iransl, L. eques, Gr. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, 1 . 13 In Galloway 
ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthiris noble men mony. 1807 
Robinson Archxol, Grtsca iv. ii.337 Both at Alliens and 
Sparta iTrrrcIc, horsemen, composed the second order in the 
commonwealth. 1849 Grote Greece ii. Ixxii. (x862) VI. 347 
The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest proprietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

d. f/orseman's bed (in Ireland), a tenement of 
a certain size. liorsemaiC s hammer^ a hammer- 
shaped mace, a medixval weapon. Horsemans 
weighty the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen pounds. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691I 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, colps, greeves .. horseman’s beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal. 1828 J. M. Spearman 
Brip. Gunner ^12 Also, 14 pounds make i stone, horseman’s 
weight, and 8 pounds i stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses. 


1M2 Howells In Longm. Mag. I. 55, I heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as ‘one of the horse-men’. 1889 
N, IV. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Horseman, the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion. 1898 R. Haggard in 
Daily News 28 Sept- 6/s The agricultural labourer, .works 
from six to six. .horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3 . A variety of fancy pigeons: see quot. 1867. 

*735 J* Moore Columb. 31 The oftener it is thus bred 

(from a Carrier] the stouter the Horseman becomes. X74X 
Compi. Pam. -Piece iii. 5x2. 1867 Tecetmeier Pigeons vii. 
79 In many of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Carrier was described under the name of the Horseman. 

4 . Ichthyol. A sciaenoid fish of the genus ffques 
found on the coasts of Central America. 

5 . See also Light-horseman. 

Light and Heavy Horsemen, slang names for certain 
Thames thieves, 

X849 Marryat Valerie xviil, ‘There’s a lighter adrift’, 
said I. ‘The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.’ Ibid., 
Light Horsemen — that’s a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. .. Then we have the Heavy Horsemen — 
they do their work in the da^nime, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 

Horsemanship (h^-jsmr&nfip). [f, prec. + 
-SHIP.J The art ot riding on horseback ; skill or 
expertness in riding, equestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses ; the duties of the vianlge. 

1363 Blundevil [title) The Fewer Chiefest Offices be- 
longing to Horsemanshippe, that is to say, The Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
*577 B, Googe Heresbttck's Husb. ill. (1586) 19 When we 
enercat of horsemanship, and breaking of horses. i6oz R. 
Johnson Kingd. Se Comttrw. (1603) 205 The nature of the 
counirey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horsemanship, in its latitude, includes what relates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horses. 
1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. II. 479 The Tartars are inured to 
horseman'ihip from their infancy : they seldom appear on 
foot. 1816 Keatince Trav. (18x7) II. 102 The show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 375 Gymnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men. nttr/b. 1825 Scott Fain. Lett. 
5 Nov. (1894) II. 369, I hope in God you will not break 
Jane’s neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

+ Horse-marine Her. Obs. [f. Hobse sb. 
•b Marine <7.J A sea-horse. 

1703 Lend. Gas. No. 4x62/4 On a Torse a Demy Horse- 
Marine. 

Horse-marine^ (hpusimarrn). [f. HobsejA 


•b Mabinej^.J 

1. A marine mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine's work. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 This old sea-dog . . 
organized a body of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Apr. 321 The 17th Lancers were once 
christened the ‘ Horse marines*. Two troops of this showy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermlone 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies. 

2. htimorvusly, (//.) An imaginary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a type of 
men out of their clement’; hence, ^sing, a man 
doing work for which he is not fitted ; a * land- 
lubber * on shipboard. 

1824 Scott St. RonarPs-xi^, ‘What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse's fumiturel—Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines!’ x86oO. W. Holmes AVa 45 Belay 

y’r jaw, y’ swab ! y’ hoss-marinc I 1892 Wops the tVaft. 
1 (Farmer) You’d belter tcH that to the ho^ marines ; I’ve 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 

3. ‘A man or youth who is engaged in leading 
and attending to the horse drawing a canal-boat * 
(Lab. Comm. Gloss. 1894% 

CX850 (Correspt. writes ‘In general use on Regent’s 
Canal ’.] c x86o (Used by a witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 
Lincolns.}. 1881 Census-returns in JSrzt. Aim. Comp, 
(x^5) 94 . . ^ I. 

HoTSe-master. Gne who owns or manages 
horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 

1523 Fitzhbrd. Husb. 5 X20 A Horse-ma>'ster is he, that 
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bielh wylde horses, orcoltes, and bredeth theym, and sellelh 
theym agayne wylde, or breaketh parte of them, and makelh 
theym tame, and then sellelh them. 1567 Tria/l Treas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maislers will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1658) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-ma‘vier.s and nourishersof Horses. 1766 W. 
Smith tr. BougueT s Exp. (1868) 43 Four divisions, .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 2897 Cavalry 
’Tactics it. 8 The good horse master in stables is much more 
likely to be a good horse master under any circumstances. 

Ho'rse-meat. [See Meat.] Food or pro- 
vender for horses. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j sythe pro horsmet falcand. 
*475 A’/'. Nollesse 30 Finding bothe horsmeteand mannys- 
mete to youre soudeours riding be the contre. 1328 Sir B. 
Tuke in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 286 , 1 sent a phisiclan. . 
promysing hym a mark by day, horsmele, and mans mete. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 256 Oats, and all mixed^ Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with ’two reaping 
hooks. 1742 Fielding Andrews n. ii, The sum due for 
horsemeat was twelve shillings, 

Ho’rse-nxill. A mill driven by a horse; 
usually, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel. 

. *530 Palsgr. 222/2 Horse myll, movlin a cheual. 1359 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mjdnes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Lij, Like the machinery of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N,S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 65 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills, 
b. ftg, A monotonons round, 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. nt. xi. (1651) 1x2 Desire 
hath no re.st, and is infinite in it selfe^ endlesse, and as one 
cals it, a perpetuall racke, or horse mill .. still going round 
as in a ring. 

Ho •rse-mint. [See Horse 28 c.] 

1. ‘ A name applied generally to the wdld mints ’ 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Mentha sylvestris and 
M. aquaiica. 

c 1263 Voc. Names PI. in Wr..WuIcker 555/5 Mentasirum, 
..horsminte. <2x387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aguatica, an horsment. CX440 Promp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herbe, balsamita, vientastrum. cisx6 Crete 
Herlall cclxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and vse it. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 102 So are they deceived In the name 
of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more. . 
that e.xpression is but a Grccisme. .intending no more then 
great. 2787 Winter Sysl. Husb. 97 Coarse grass, rushes, 
horse-mints .. general productions of lands overcharged 
with moisture. 2862 Miss Vrktt Ftower. PI. IV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of Monarda, Collin- 
sonia canadensis, and Cunila Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called dittany), (See Miller 
PlanPn., and Cent. Diet.) 

f Ho’rsen, a. Obs. rare, [See -en^.] Of or 
belonging to horses. 

1558 Wardb tr. Alexis' Seer. i. vi. (1580) 108 a, Let hym 
put the Vearth onely, the Floxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Ho'rse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe-nail. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres 135 Horse nayles and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 2695 Concrcvp. Love for L. m. ix, Poring 
upon the Ground for a crooked Pjn. or an old Horse-Nail. 
2858 Grt-zulr Gunnery 148 The inferior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. A tadpole, local. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 729 *1116 heads of ihe-se 
young Gyrini, whicn we call in English Horse-nails; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and the other part small. 2887 in Kent. Gloss. 

HoTSenesB, nonce'ivd. The abstract quality 
of ahorse (tr. Gr. inirbTq^), 

2864 Q. Rev. July 72, ‘ I see a horse said Antlslhenes to 
Plato, ‘ but 1 do not see horseness 

Ho’rse-play. 

f 1. play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also iransf. Obs, 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. ii, Horse-play at four- 
score is not so ready, a x 6 zg Middleton Mayor of Queen- 
borough V. i, Second Play. We have a play wherein we use 
a horse. Sim. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my house. 
2668 DvsXiZU Evening's Lovex. ii, Bel. ITiey get upon their 
jennets, and prance before their ladies’ windows... 

And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Rough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
bounds of propriety. 

2589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 9, I am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes. 1700 Drvden Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He (Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
clxxix. 166 No aukward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cell.ars; no horse-play. 2836 Masson Ess, iv. 121 
Drj-den’s best comic attempts were but heavy borse-pjay. 
2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vi. (1894) 149 Explosions 
of animal spirits, bordering at times upon horse-play. 

Hence Horse-playish a., given to horse-play. 

2882 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/1 The younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in their behaviour. 

HoTse-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. . 

*530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse plome, frule, 

J. Hevivooo Prei. (1867) 20 Hjr 

lyke a horse plumme. 1648 GkqzB est I’Pj\ n,,,r-rvn & 
black kcmell as big as our horse Plums. 

Houand Ptant-n., Herzt PI’"", 

2 . (U.S.) The common wild plum of ^orth 

America. {Prtmtts Atneri^atta). 

UnTse-uond. rA A pond for walenng end 
washing horses; prorerbial as a ducking-place for 
obnoxious persons, 

26 
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T701 CiDBER Len'c stakes Ma)i i. 1 han’t much Land to 
spare ; but I have an admirable Horse-Pond— -ril settle 
that upon him, if vou will. 17x3 Aomsori Guardian No. 
136 p 4 Led into a nors^ond by a Will of the Whisp. 1746 
Brit. xox If old Bettenson had ordered him to have 

Ijeen dragg'd through a Horse-pond. 1843 Bethunc Sc. 
Fireside Star. 62 He intended . . to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond, .and duck him head and ears three times. 

HOTSe-pond, v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond. 

*757 Garrick Male Coquette 1. 13 If I go again. Sir, may 
I be caned, kicked, and horseponded for my pains. 178* 
^Iiss Borncv Cecilia vi. x, Not only horscwhipt, but horse- 
ponded. 1^4 Church Re/onner HI. 79 (They] wilt not 
readily forget his suggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for redressing their grievances. 

HoTse-power. 

1 . The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in Mech., a conventional unit for 
measuring the rate of work of a prime motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as = 550 foot-pounds 
per second (which is about times the actual 
power of a horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

x8o5 0 . Gregory MeeJu (1807) II, 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 
‘horse powers* must inevitably be very fallacious. x88i 
Encyel. Brit. XII. aoy/t Nominal horse-power h a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engines, 
and has no fixed relation to indicated horse-power. 1891 
Electrician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensibly coming into 
use. x8p7 pREEcn in Glas^mo Herald 6 Feb. 3/5 The term 
‘horse power’ has probably seen its best days. .As a sden- 
tific term it has been much abused, and os a commercial 
term it conveys no meaning. 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the potver 
or rate of work of an engine, etc. ; as * an engine 
of 40-horse power *, or ‘ a 40-horse-potver engine *. 

Properly the numeral -J- ‘ horse ' form an attrib. phra-se 
quaUt>*ing ‘power* (as in ‘four-horse coach’ ; cf Uwfool 
rnUt half-mile race) ; but the whole phrase (esp. when used 
aitrib.\ is often analj-zed as numeral -t- ‘ horse-power*. 

x8*3 Byron yuan x. xxxiv, note^ A metaphor taken from 
the ‘forty-horse power* of a steam-engine. 1835 hlARRVAT 
Olla Pear, iv, She. .preferred the three-horse power of the 
schujt to the hundred-horse power of the steam-packet. 
i8sx Illustr. Catal. Gt. E.vhib, S14 Oscillating steam-engine, 
of lo-horse power. 1872 R. B. Sm\'tk Mining Statist. 50 
One as horse-power engine, x6-inch cj'linder. 

2. tram/. Power or rate of work as estimated 
by this unit ; number of horse-powers. Also /g- 

x86o Maurv Phys. Geeg. Sea iv. § a68 AVhat is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emerson Lett, ff Sec. Aims, 
Pre^r. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 235 Enthusiasm Is the 
leaping lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. xx, 
[He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse-power. 

3 . The power or ageucy of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery j hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted into power for driving other machinery'. 

X853 Catal. R, Agric. See. Shew Gleucesier 50 A One 
Horse Power Portable Horse Gear, Ibid, st A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by band 
or horse power. 1864 Webster, /fr7rjr-/cwrr.. 3. A machine 
operated by one or more horses ; a horse-engine, 1875 
Knight Diet. Meefu s.v., An ordinary horse-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-hullers. 

HoTSe-pox, [See Pox,] 
i*l. A severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse 
execrations.) Ohs. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719] 115 With a Hotse-pox and 
a Murrain. ^1667 Dk. Newcastle & Dryden .yrV/Arr/m 
Mar-all iv. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t’ye. 1694 Echard Plautus Pref. Aiij, 
I’ll fetch ye out with a Horse-pox fot a damnable, prying, 
nine-eyed Witch. 

2 . A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

1884 jV. Y.Med. Jrsil. 15 Nov. 548 An outbreak of casual 
‘horse-pox’ among the she-asses, i897Ar.LBUTT.yj'r^.il/rrf. 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
menters to transmit horse-pox to the cow. 

HoTser, [f. Horse v . + -erI.] One who 
provides horses for a coach ; a postmaster. 

1851 ‘ Nimrod’ Road 35 The horser’s profits depend upon 
the Tuck he has with fais stock. 

HOTSe-race. A race by horses (with riders). 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race wonne at Olimpus among Hi's three 
fearcfall felicities. 1617 Moryson Itin. i. 198 No meane 
Lordes..and Gentlemen in our Court had in like sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedle course of a horse, 
under themselves, a 1626 Bacon (J In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 462 r 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races. 
x82X Byron Juan iii. Ixxxv, Pindar sang horse-races. 

attrib. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 426 Cirque 
(margin, Or Horse-race-yard, able to hold above zoooo). 

HoTse-ra^cer. [f. Horse-race + -eri, after 
raeCj racer.] One who keeps horses for racing; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

cz6iS J. Bruen in Hinde 'Liffxl. (1641) 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and bot-spurre hunters. 
*733 iVeekly Reg. 8 Dec., Song-singers, horse-racers, %*aleis- 
de-chambre. 1M8 Atkenxum 22 Sept. 381/1 The first I.ord 
Godolpbin was a horse-racer as well as gambler undoubtedly, 

BCo'rse-ra cin^, sb. [f. Horse + Racing vbl. 
sb., after horse-race.] The practice or sport of 
running horses in competitions of speed. 


c 1654 G, Fox JmU (1827) 1« 250 Each taking his horse 
, . and so go to horse-racing. 17B0 T. Davies Garrick 
(17B1) I. xxvi. 297The wretched attachment of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 20t All aidcnlly addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Ufestm. Gas. 13 Sept, x/3 Horse-racing 
. . is a sport which gives more employment to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than can be claimed for any other. 

b. Comb. Horseracing-board, a board used 
for a gambling game played with figures of horses. 

1883 Pall Midi G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horseracing-board in the New-cut, and carrying on a 
system of swindling. 

So HoTsc-ra-clnff tf., addicted to horse-racing. 

38x4 Last Act II. ii, A bold, dashing, horse-racing, fox- 
hunting heroine. 

HoTSe-ra:dish. [See House sb. 27 c.] 

1 . A cruciferous plant {Cochlcaria Armoracid), 
with white flowers and broad rough leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 
monly cultivated for its root (see 2). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. vii. i86 Horse Radish bringeth 
foorth great leaues. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent vobtile Salt and 
Oil as . . Horse-Radish, Cresses. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(cd. 6) 732 Horse-Radish is a Native of most hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, . . flowering in May, 

2 . The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment 

1625 H ART Ur. Pref. B b, Tlie Germanes in dlucrse 

places, .boyle wilde or horseradishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr.fiq-j^') 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. x88i 
Bf.sant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. vi. 150 His prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended by the absence of 
horse-radish. 

^fg. 1830 G.Kt.TLaivr{e 7*. vi.iii, With a plentiful garnish- 
ing of the horse radish of their petulance. 

0. attrib. and Comb., as horse-radish root\ 
f horse-radish alo, ? ale flavoured with horse- 
radish ; horse-radish tree, («) a tree {fToringa 
pterygosperma'), a native of India, cultivated in‘ 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
{ben-nuts\ from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour; (^) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocatpns cotinifoHus 
(N. O. Phytolacex) : see quot. 1889. 

x6d4 Pepys Diary x6 Sept., He would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 3694 Salmon Bates'' Disf. 
<.*7*3) 437/* On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish-roots. 1859 Vear 
Round No. 32. 127/1 Horse-radish trees, giving perfumers 
and watchmakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 1889 J. H. Maiden Usef, Nat. 
Ptants Australia 164 Called also * Horse-radish Tree’, 
owing to the taste of the leaves. 

Ho*rse-ri:der. One who rides a horse ; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a circus-rider. 
So Ho’rse-iriidiug' vbl.'sb. and ppt. a. 

3580 Lyly Euphues To Gentlem. Rdrs. (Arb.) 223 The 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who . . not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stable to cuite the saddle. cs6io Sir T. 
Melvil Mem. {1735) 317 His Pastime-s of Hunting, Hawk- 
ing and Horse-riding, 3854 Dickens Hard T. i. iii. The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment .. A flag ,, proclaimed .. that it was ‘Sleary's 
horse-riding*. Ibid. iii. v,The horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir ; they’re famous for it. 1885 ir. Hehn's lYand, 
PI. 4* Anim. 48 Those north-eastern branches., as far as the 
light of history' reaches, are. .found a horse-riding race. 

Horse-scorser,-scourser:seeHoKSE-coKSEit. 

Ho TSe-'Se’XlSe. (J.S. colloq. Strong common 
sense ; * a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and rude 
persons; plain, practical good sense' {Cetst.P>ict.\ 

1870 Natio 7 i (N. Y.) 18 Aug. 105 The new phrase — bom 
in the West, we believe— of * horse-sense*, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. .he had what is roughly known as ‘ horse- 
sense*, and he %vas homely. 1884 Ne^u Eng. Jpil. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent * horse-sense’ of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 

Sorseshoei liorse^slioe (bp'jsijr?), sb. 

1 . A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse’s 
hoof and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

Widely employ^ by the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from \vilchcraft, omen of good luck, etc, ‘ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 255 Foure hors schoon. 
2485 NottingluimRec. Ill, 245 Item fora hors shoo. .jrf. ob. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vii. 30 Makdonald 
.. with horschone he schod his wife, and set tname on her 
soils Mth natlis. 3598 Shaks. Merry lY. ui. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, and coold, glowing-hot. . like a 
Horse-shoo, 3665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1845) 34^ The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that ’tis^a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. 1751 Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1457 No horseshoe nor tnagpye 
shall baffle ourskill. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi. Your 
ivife’s a witch, man ; you should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door, 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. 
iy. 124 One of the ancient horse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece of iron. 189$ Elworthy Evil Eye 
vi. 2x7 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are' nailed on stable 
doors, hung up to the ceilings above the horses, or fastened 
to the walls of the cow-house, ‘ to keep off the pixies 
b. Horseshoes, the game of quoits, dial. 

■ 3825 in Brockett. 3846 Ibid. (cd. 3) I. 228 The game of 
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quoits is called ‘horse-shoes* in the North because sosie. 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2. Applied to things shaped like a horsestioe, or 
a circnlar arc larger thana semi-cirele. a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Anytes of A. I. xxiv.'y3 The bataylle oosU 
to be then ordred and made in manere of a hor«hoo. 17:5 
De Foe Voy. round World 1x840) 130 The river makioj a 
kind of a double horse-shoe, 3770 Washikctoh /FnV,(iS%) 
II. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a hor^ 
shoe. ^ 1790 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 337 When the dip fema’j 
what is called a horse-shoe, descending from onemounuia 
or hill, and ascending on theopposite. x866Rocnis/l^c. 
4- Prices I. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lies between the 
wooded hills of hlaldcnhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. Portificalion. (See quot, 1 704.) 

1698 Kroger Yoy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call'd 
Horse-Shooes.^ *704!. HarrisZ^-t, Techn.,Hors(Skoot,vi 
Fortification, is a work sometimes of a round, and «cne. 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch of a Manhy 
Place, or in low Grounds, and border’d with a Parapet 
17x7 tr. FresiePs Voy. 312 That Fortress has no other Out- 
works, besides a Horse-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover’d-way. 

c. Ship-btiilding. ^Horseshoe clamp in 

e 1850 Ruditn. A^az'ig. (Weale) 125 Horse-shce:, l^c 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and kt into 
the stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they 
are bolted together to secure the gripe to the stem. 

d. Turning-lathe. (See quot.) 

3875 Knjcht Diet. Mech., Horseshoe ..i. A movable 
support for vaiying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3 . Bot. The same as horseshoe-vetch \ see 5 d, 

3578 Lyte Dodoens iv, xxxi. 490 The thirde kinde is ailed 

..in English Horse shoe. 3597 Gerarde /(^rrM/ii.d. 1057 
Horse Miooe commeih vp in certaine vntillcd and sunny 
places of Italy and Languedock. 17x1 J. Petiver in fh\l. 
Trans, XXVll. 387 Horseshoes.. ’T m rods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a Half moon, or .Horse-shoe. 

4 . ^ol. a. A horseshoe*crab : see 5 d. b. An 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Lniraria 


elliptica, the oval otter-shell. 

*775 Romans Florida 302 A crab, .called m the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a hors^shoe. 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet Z.xv. (1883) cisSheseiredahve 
horseshoe by the tail 

■ 6. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. *of a 
horseshoe*, as in horseshoe-fashion, form^ shape. ^ 
17x2 J. Tames tr. Le Blond's Gardening 26 Great Suss 
made Horse-sboo-Fashion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 23/* 
..bordered by a wide crest of a horseshoe shapa x »74 
Parker Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 66 Norman arches arc not on- 
frequenily of the horse-shoe form. 

b. attrib. passing into adj, ' Of the^ form of 
a horseshoe, or arc larger than a semicircle , as 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door, table. 

3795 CoMDE BoydetCs Thames II. 71 The horseshoe lend 
that begins at Mortlake. 38x2-16 j, ^vmw Panonwipt- 

A r/1. 131 A horse-sboe arch has its cenlreabovethespnng. 

3873 Hayne in Tristram Mo^ 375 Arches distmctly hone- 
shoe. 3884 Graphic 22 Nov. 538A The delegates took th«r 

places to the right and left of him at a horseshoe table. xoM 

T. B. Foreman Trip to Spain etc. 64 Through the usual 
horse-shoe door, wc enter an open court. . 

c. similalive, parasyntnetic, etc., as horsesme- 

shaped, horseshoe-like adjs. , . 

1776 PcauKUT Zeal. IV. 48 A horse-sboe-^aped mark 01 

deep purple. 1892 E. Reeves Honieward 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1B9S ' * f 
Gaz.^^ Sept. 3/3 The tunnel, .is 2t ft. high and 19ft- » 

and is horseshoe-shaped, . 

d. Special combs. : liorseshoe anvil (se 
quot.) ; horseshoe-bat, any species of ba^aving 
a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp- 
Phtnoiophtts femtm-equinum, P. hippoud^^ 
and Phyllorhina arviigcra ; horseshoe clamp 
(see quot.) ; horseshoe-crab, a crab-like 

of the genus Limnlus, so called from the s ap 
of its shell; a king-crab; horseshoe-ferO; 0 
New Zealand) Marattia fraxinca, called “J. 
tralia potato-fern (Morris Austral Eng. /> 
horseshoe goose, head, Iddney, j 

quo’ts.);horseshoe-naU,anail ofsoft iron forms 
ing on horseshoes; hence horseshoe-nail mac V) 

rod\ horseshoe-vetch, aleguminons plant (Hi/f 

crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow ’ 
and jointed pods each division of which resem 
a horseshoe. , 

. 387s Knight Did. Mech., *^<^rseshoe-anvu, 
corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a ; vqIc of 
shanks which permit its adjustment in the soc ' • , 

the anvil, in either a natural or a reversed ^si • 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 140 The *Hqrse shoe naq 
an odd protuberance round its upper hp, g- Two 

form of an horse-shoe. 1847 Cakfeuter fool. S fy. 
species are known in England under the nam 
Greater and Lesser Horse-shoe Bats. 3875 K ctrao by 

ilfech., *Horseskoe-claittp (Ship-buildifig\^Fi fo „ 

which the gripe and fore-foot are attached. 10^ -...-iVrcncd 
Champlain iii. (1875) 231 The *horeeshoe^rab 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoologist^ C»a>'* 

Egyptian goose is the ‘ *horse-shoe goose^ . , 3^7^ 

BERS Cycl., * Horseshoe Head, a disease in ’ yacuiiy 

the sutures of the skull are too open, or tM 

is left between them. 28S7 Syd. Soc. B/x., . ^ 

kidney . . a variety of the kidneys in man in wni . .jg^oc- 

connected by their lower ends, so as to make 

shaped organ. i822Imison.S“c. Sf Art b 4^ 

so that the two ends almost meet, is ..j lie 

magnet. xByx Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1S79) . [q jotatc 

bent it into a continuous ring, which .. he caus 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 14x5- 
16 Durham MS. Sacr. Kollf Et in furfure et *horsescho- 
nayle, xixr, xjrf'. x8oo tr. La^ange's Chem. II. 97 Six 
pans of iron in small fragments, as points of horse-shoe nails. 
1888 Law Rep. 13 App. Cas. 401 A patent for the manufac- 
ture of horse-shoe nails. 1875 Knight jO/W. Mech.^ * Horse- 
shoe Nail-machine, one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails for the purpose stated. 1894 Daily Ne^vs 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are priced at £16 
lor. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis^ 
^Horseshoe Vetch. 

HoTseshoe, v, [f. prec. sb. : cf. Shoe ».] 

1. Irons. To provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 

1874 J. Fergusson Hist.Archit. (ed. 2) i. iv. vx. I. 391 

A Sassanian arch . . horse-shoed to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. 

So Horsc'Shoer (-Jt/joj), one who makes horse- 
shoes, or shoes horses ; Ko*rse*slioei3ig, the art 
or craft of shoeing horses. 

1591 Sparry tr. Cation's Geoniancic 76 Craftsmen working 
byyron, as horse-shooers, locke-smiths, and such like. 1869 
G. Fleming {title) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 24 Sept, 11/2 The horse-shoers wore new 
russet leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

HoTSG'Skill. The skin of a horse; leather 
made of a horse’s skin. Also attrib. 

CX340 Cursor M. 2250 (Fairf.) pat dight ham-.w!}) hors 
skynnys and camel hide. 1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 
35 Their Boots . . of Horse-skin very neatly drest. 1851 
Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt, v. The soft clinging sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin bools. 

Horse-tail, ho*rsetail. 

1. A horse’s tail. 

cxiflQ Destr. Troy 10311 He. .Festnyt hym..by his fete 
cuyn, Hard by the here of his horse tayle. <*iS33 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
drawen at horse taylles, and then hangyd. 1596 Shake. 
Tam. Shr. iv. i, 96 Let them, .not presume to touch a haire 
of my Masters horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. 1737 
Pope Hor. Epist. ir. i. 63 Then by the rule that made the 
Horse-tail bare, I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair, 
1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Hist, 1 . 162 The Turk . . 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha : see Tail ; hence, 
+ the office of a pasha Anciently used also 

by the Bulgarians. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (i6t4‘) 695 Hcrse-tailes are 
great jewels, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two Horse Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
X703 Maumdrell youm. yevus. (1721) 127 Next were 
brought the Bassa*$ two Horse Tails. x7xx Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved, .to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end caused the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to be placed again before 
the seraglio. X77X Smollett Humph, Cl. $ June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blackw. Mag". XLVII. 
2x9 While ail Christendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse tails, SoUman died. 1847 Disraeli Tattered vi. x. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. viii. 11 . 423 They [the Bulgarians) 
were to go to battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, but under the banner of the Cross. 

2. The common name of the genus Eqttiseliwt, 
consisting of crj’ptogamous plants with hollow 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some resemblance to 
a horse's tail. 

1538 Turner Lihellus, Hippuris, latinis dicitur eqmse- 
tum, aut cauda equina. -aliquibus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
nullis Hally Water stryncle, Dysshewasshynges. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbaclCs Httsb. i. (1586) 45 For Pasture or 
Meddowe..lhe woorst as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 31 The 
Water spider, hath two hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joymed at several divisions like .. Hors-iayl. 1794 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
sterns.^ 1873 Mrs. King Disciples, Ugo Bassi'w. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. i* Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or Mare's-tail, a phanerogamous plant 
somewhatresembling.£‘<7«/V^/«win habit Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name for shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N. O. Gfielacex), having small scale-like leaves 
resembling the branches of Eqitiselum. Tree 
= horsetail-iree : see 5. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal ii._ ccccxlii. 057 Cauda equina 
fxtnina, the female Horse taile. _ 1794 hlARTYN Rousseau's 
Bot. xi. 116 In the books it (Hippuris) is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare’s-taiL 2884 Miller Plant-n., Horse- 
tail, Great Shrubby, Ephedra distackya. Ibid., Casuarina 
eguiseti/olia,. Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail, 

3. ‘ A hippurite.’ [Cent. Did.) 

4. Anal. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends : called in mod.L. cauda equina, 

6. atlnb. and Co/nb.y s. 5 /u>rsdail-lihea. 6 }., horse- 
tail standard (see i b) ; resembling a horse's tail, 
as horse-tail cloudy lock ; also horsetail-lichen, 
name for various species of Alcdoria, esp. A, 
jubalOy having a slender pendulous thallus; 
horsetail-tree, a tree of the genus CasuarixiayC?.'^. 
the Australian C. eqnisetifoliay so called from the 
resemblance of the leadess jointed branches to 
those of Equisdnin. 

x6oo Rowlands Lett. Hutnottrs Blood C, Aske Humors, 


why a Feather he 'doth wearef,.Or what he’ doth with 
such a Horse-taile locke? x^rzBasguiPs Night-Cap (1877) 
7 Hi.s sweet worship with his horse-taile locke. 1831 
Howitt Seasons (18^7) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds. X89X Pall Mall G, 
23 Oct. 3/2 (A yucca with) enormous horsetail-like panicles 
of white flowers. 

Ho*rse\vard, orig. io horse-ward : see -ward. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xviii. (1632) 901 Giuing 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse.ward. 

Ho*rse-way, A road by which a horse may 
pass ; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

985 Charter of j^tkelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 229 
To horswejes heale. 1527 Torkincton Pilgr. (2884) 66 
With owt the Cilys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown- 
teyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. x6o5Shaks. Learw. 
i. 58 Glou, Know’st thou the way to Douer? Edg. Both 
style and gate ; Horseway and foot-path. 2766 Goldsm. 
Vic. ly. X, I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footwaj’ was but two. 
2875 PosTE Gains iv. § 3 A right of horse-way or carriage- 
way through his land. 

Horsewhip (hpusihwip), sb. A whip for driv- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox yrjtl. (1827) I. 208 Then they . . put me into 
' the stocks, .. and they brought dog-whips and horse-whips, 
threatening to whip me. 2766 Smollett Traz'. I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out.. with his horsewhip In his hand. 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 

Ho'rsewhip, v. [f.^prec. : cf. Whip 2;.] trans- 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 

X768 Bickerstaff Lionet ff Clarissa iii. li, If you are a 
gentleman, you shall fight me : if you are a scrub, Til 
horsewhip you. 1829 Lvtton Devereux v. v, I will fulfil 
yourerrand.and horsewhiphimsoundly. 2877 Black 
Past, viii, If I were a man I would horsewhip him. 

*79® J- Moretom Mann. IP. Ind. 183 That he 
horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdering infamous 
tongue. 

Hence Ho'rsewhipped ppL a.y Ho*rsewliip- 
ping vbl. sb. Also Ho'rsewMpper, Ho'rse- 
' whipslLip. 

<?i774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. ymls. (1799) III. 320 
To save thy horse-whipp’d back from dalljr fears. 280B — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
1829 Lvtton Devereux v. v, If ever you meet him, give 
him a good horse-whipping on my account. 184* Tait's 
Mag. IX. 457 Ballinasioe, where this person performed his 
feat of horsewhtpship. 2875 W. S. Hayward Lore agsi, 
iVorld 20 If he tamely submits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man. 

Horsewoman (h^*JS|Wu:man). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female equestrian. 
Usually with qualifying adj. 

1564-78 Bulleyn Diat.agst. Pest. (2888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that euer X knewe in my life. 2626 Middle- 
ton IPom. Beware IPom. 11. i, Sh'ad need be a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 1824 Jane Austen Mans/. 
Park vii, His comments on Miss Crawford’s great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 2887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 279 
^liss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence Ho'xsewomanslup. 

1857 Tait's Mag. XXIV, 332 Her excellent and bold 
horsewomanship attracted .. admiration. 2882 ‘Annie 
Thomas’ TV itwr II. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiuess (h^ jsin^). [f. Horsy a. + -ness.] 

The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2, 

2864 Daily Tel. 29 July, There is no keeping clear of 
* horsiness’ and the horsey. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary iii. 
V, It shall be all my study for one hour To rose and lavender 
my horsiness, Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 
1882 bliss Braddon il//. A’ly'a/ III. vL 117 The St. Aubyn 
girls, . finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
ness, took him at once into their confidence. 

Ho’rsin^, vbl. sb. [f. Horse z'. -p-ing^.J 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

2382 WycLiFi 7 r«/. xviL 26 Bi noumbre of horsynge arered 
{WuX^.eguitatus numero 5ublcvatus\ c x^oo Rowland jr O. 
389, 1 hafe horssynge at my wdll. ^ c 2650 Don Belliants 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that when we arrive, .we may find fresh horses. 2896 N. I). 
Daily Mail 27 June 4 ’Hie ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management (of a tramway]. 

2. The * covering ' of a marc. 

2552 Huloet, Horsynge^ of a mare. X56S-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Catulio, to desire the male : . . to go to rutier : 
to horsing : to blxssoning. 2577 B, Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. in. (1586) 125b, She. .Is taken to be barren. .y* takes 
not at y* fiKt horsing. 2727 Pope, etc. Mart. ScrihU i. vL 

3 . A mounting as on a horse ; a Hogging in- 
flicted while on another's back : sec Horse v. 4 b. 

x688 R. Holme Ar/noitry ni. 105/t Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon tw'O. 2824 W. Irving T. 
■Trav. I. 26r, I felt so indignant at the ignonunlous horsing 
I had incurred. 

4 . Cutlery trade. (See qnot.) 

2832 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1. rQa'U’hal is technically 
called the horsing, being in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 2870 Reade 
[ see second quot- in 5]. 

5 . allrib. and Conih.i horsing-block, stone = 
Horse-block 1 and 2 ; horsing-chain, the chain 
tliat fastens a grinder's seat to the framework of 
the grindstone. 

x66x Manch. Court Leet Ree. (1887' IV. 300 For a Horseing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 2662 Guknall Chr, in A nn. vei>e 
18. viii. § 3 [1669) -IsVs (He) makes his scenung piety to God 


but as a horslng-block to get into the Creatures Saddle. 
1708 Thoresbv Diary (Hunter) II. 13 W’e met with a great 
number of horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
one entire stone. 2856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Horsing 
block, a square timber framing, used in forming excavations 
for raising the ends of the wheeling pKinks. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Raif Skirl. 11. 23 A stone hor.sing-block stood near 
the doorway. 2870 Reads Put yourself in his place I. 202 
The stone went like a pistol-shot, and snapped the horsing- 
chains like thread .. the grinder.. had fallen for\vard on his 
broken horsing. 

Ho'rsin^, pfl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 ; but in 
sense i, app. for phrase a-horsiug^ 

1. Of a mare : Desiring the horse ; in lieat. 

2577 Gooce HeresbaclCs Husb. iii. (1586) 226 b, When 
you perceive y* she is Horsing, .put to your stallion. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § loii Glares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July, 
i* 2 . Riding on orhavingtoclo with horses; horsy. 
e 1623 Middleton No Wit like a Woman's Ji. iii, A young 
horsing gentleman. 

Horsly, obs. f. Hoabselt, Horsely'. Horson, 
obs. f. Whoreson. Horst, dial, f, Hurst. 
Horsy (hp'Jsi), <z. Also-ey. [f. Horse 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 


2592 Spenser Pirg. Gnat 42 Th’ halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
taure.s hight, 1854 Daily Tel. xg Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game, 

2. Having to do with horses; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable ; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tourx. 3 (His) groomy 
gait and horsey propensities. 2858 Almae Matres 6 Tlie 
horsy individual then related an anecdote. xSSt Athenxum 
29 Mar. 392/1 ‘In Luck's Way’ is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 2882 iliss BRADOONil//. Royal ll. v. iix They, .were 
both horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to brusquenebs. 

3. Of the mare: Desiring the horse. 

2870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1012 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4 . Co7}ib.yTiS, horsy-lookingy -minded. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixiv. 362 He's 
a horsey lookin’ sort o’ man. x886 Cycl. Tour. Club Caz. 
May 283/2 Horsey-minded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence HoTsylsm, horsy quality and practice; 
HoTsily adv., in a horsy manner. 

2882 Daily News 32 Jan, e/7 Horsc;^ism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits seem to have in some countries with rough 
manners and loud oaths. 1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 624/2 If 
he be horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs, form of Hurt. 
tHo’rtal, a. Obs. rare^'^. [f. L. hort^us 
garden -t-al: cf.med.L.^t?r/fl/tf,-d/tx(Dn Cange).] 
Growing in a garden ; cultivated. 

CX700 A, de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 326 Flowers, as 
well hortal as wild. 

Hortatiou [ad. L. hot'talidn-emy 

n. of action f. hoi ldriio encourage, exhort.] The 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

2536 Bf.llenden Cron. Scot. {1821) 1 . 98 The Albianis, in- 
flammit . . be this hortation, come forthwart weill arrayait on 
thairennimes. 262oGr.sngerZ?iv.A<j^. 4 Propounded in forme 
ofacommandement, counsel), hortation. _^X 722 StrvprFcc/. 
Mem. an. 1548 (R.) That he should by his hortation set the 
commons against the nobility and gentlemen. 

Hortative (hputativ), a. and sb. [ad. L. hor- 
tdtiv-us, f. hortdri to exhort : see -rvE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation, ser^’ing 
or tending to e.xhort. 

2623 Cockeram, Hortaliue, belonging to exhortation. 
2652 Howell Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrban came.. and 
made this hortative Oration. 2854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 364 
The narrative . . is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative. 2882 Farrar EarlyChr. 1 . 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sb. A hortatoiy speech ; an address intended 
to exhort or encourage. 

2607-22 Bacon Ess.,^ Marriage ff Single Life (Arb.) 268 
Generalls commonlye in theire hortaiives putt Men in minde 
of theire wives and Children, r 2645 Howell Ar//. 11650) 1 . 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other Kortatives 
ihey told him [etc.]. 2884 yaunt in Junk 253 So encourag- 

ing [were] the honatives of Kinioch. 

Hence Ho’rtatively adv.y in a hortative manner ; 
by way of exhortation. 

2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 44 Arc we to understand this 
phrase hortatively? 

Hortator (h/?Jte*’tai). [a, L. horldlor, agent-n. 
f. hortdri to exhort.] One wlio exhorts or en- 
courages ; an exhorter, 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 240 With an angry crasb, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. 

Hortatory (h^'itatari), a. [ad. late L. horia- 
iori-ttSy f. hortdri to exhort ; see -ory.] Of. per- 
taining to, or characterized by, exhortation or 
enconragement ; hortative, cxhortator>*. , 

isM A. ViKtEns. Secretary I. (■C= 5 )^ 

Dehortatoric. j6ii T. Tavi^r Cenmr. Ttltrs 0 ' 

doctrinall part followeth the hortaton^ ^ n «.-^c .)</- 

EaruAl (.83.) I. 38« ‘ , 8-1 

finest piece of hortaton' theology m 

W. C Smith HiMa (1879) *73 That n.^bt be Mcnl cn, 

ce.aseless, in his hortatory totic. * r / ...V 

Hortensial, a. ? Obs. [f. L- horleusis, -jus, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. inr/iis garden; 
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+ -AL.] Of or belonginfj to a garden ; growing or 
cultivated in gardens. 

x6ss W. How Let, 20 Sept, in Sir JK Brcnune's \Vks. {1848) 
III. 517 Wee shall adde our experiments ; to this, hortcn- 
stall . . to that, vtedicinall. 1664 Evclyn Sylva Introd. f 3 
Such [trees] as are sative and horlensial. 

Horte'nsian, a. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

— prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Jlcnau's Dis/. 229 ^lallows .. is cither 
Hortensian ..or Sylvestrian. 2807 Robinson . 4 r^/z^/.Grjrcvz 
HI. i. 188 Venus was named ovpoi'ia, the celestial; 
xjjTTOir, the hortensian. 

Horter, obs. form of Hurter sb, 

Horteyard : see Hortvaru. 

Horticolous (h/’Jti’kiJbs), a. rare. [f. h. 
horltis garden + col-ere to inhabit + -ous. Cf. mod. 
F. horlicole.'] ‘Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden' (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). 
t Horti’CUlist. Obs, rare, [f. raed.L, /zt?/*//- 
cula^ -ulus (Du Cange), ‘gardener’ (?for L. *Iior- 
iicola, like agncold), f. hortus garden + col-ere to 
cultivate -4- -1ST. (Cf. agricolist in same poem.)] 

A horticulturist. 

1754 Dooslcy Pub. Virtue, Agrie. ir. 135 On Culture’s 
hand Alone, do these Horliculists rely ? 

+ Ho’rtictlltor. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*horiicullor, f. hortus garden + cultor cultivator. 
Cf. mod.F. = Horticulturist. 

1760 Bp. Hilderslev in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton (1767) 114 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horlicultor at Church* Langton. 

Horticultural (hdatikyltiural), a, [f. as 
next + -AL.] Of or pertaining to horticulture ; 
connected with the cultivation of a garden. 

1778-9 V. Knox Ess. c\v.(R.), I should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, in an estimate of horticultural graces, to 1 
the weeping willow. 1803 T. A. Knight {titte) Report of ! 
a Committee of the Horticultural Society of London, 1820 j 
Shelley Witch Atl. xxxii, Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 1872 Yeats 
Grc 7 vt/i CoffiM.i^x [Haarlem] early celebrated for Us horli- , 
cultural produce. ! 

Horticulture (hp’Jtikrdtiui, -tjai). [ad. L. 
type *horlicultiira cultivation of a garden, f. horlus 
garden + cultura Culture : agriculture. Cf. 

mod.B'. horticitlturcy admitted by Acad. 1835.] 

The cultivation of a garden ; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Horticulture^ the tillage, dress- 
ing, or improvement of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. x6p9 Evelyn Acetaria Ep. Ced. aj b, l*he Pro- 
duct of Horticulture, and the Field. 27x3 A. Evans Vcr» 
iumnus xix, Hail, HorticuUure’.s Sapient King I Receive 
the Homage which we bring. 184^ Macaulay Hist. Eug, 
lit. 1, 410 Temple, in his intervals ot leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. 

Horticulturist (hpjiikudtiurist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener; esp. one who practises gardening 
scientifically as a profession. 

i8i8 Todd, Hortintliurist, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. x820 Scott xxviii. 
1836 Prichard^ Phys. Hist. Man \. t. § 5. 139 Hybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens.. by a process 
well known to horticulturists. 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurtle. 

Hortolau, hortulaiL(e, obs. ff. Ortolan. 
Hortour, obs. form of Hurter sb.'^ 

Hortulan (hputirilan), a. {sb.') Also 7-9 
hortulane, 8 Rortulin©. [ad. L. horluldn-us of 
or ‘belonging to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
horlul-us dim. of hort-us garden. In earlier form 
Ortolan, from It. ortolano^ Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Ep. Ded.,This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard Pref., All 
things which concern his hortulan profession. 1783 \V. F. 
hlARTYN Geog. Mag. II. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn. by dogs round the streets. 0x8x7 
T. Dwight Trav. Ne^o Eng. (1821) II. 311 The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. 2822 
Neu< Monthly Mag. IV. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

+ B. sb. A gardener. Obs, rare, 

2526 [see Ortolan]. 

t Hortula-nary;, tz. Ohs. rare. -- Hortulan z?, 

1725 PiTTtS Li/c Dr. Roiicliffe 24 The Doctor's servants 
made such a Havock among?t'his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

11 Hortus siccus (hputus si^kiJs). [Lat., = dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 
a herbarium. 

26S7 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. Pref. B ij, It is a 
Collection of all the Plants of those Countries, which in 
Botanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 64 f 5, 1 . .bought a Hortus Siccus of incNlimable 
v.alue. 1824 Miss ^Iitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit. for a hortus siccus. 2853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs were packed, my 
sketches and w’et hortus sicctis [mosses, etc.] properly com- 
bined, and w’e started again. 

Jig. 2763 Gray Let. to Wharton 5 Aug., [At Cambridge] 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by w’ay of in our libraries. 1790 Burke 

Pr. Rcr.', (ed. 3) 15 The ample collection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present 'beautify the hortus 
siccus of dissent. 


t Ohs. Also 6-7 horteynrd., hort- 

yard. [An affected alteration of orchard^ frequent 
in i6-i7th c., influenced by L, horlus garden. The 
earliest OE. form was origeardj whence later orceard^ 
ME. orchard (from <ri20o); in i6th c. this was 
written by some orljard, after mcd.L. orlus or It. 
orlo garden, and still later hortyardi\ A garden 
of fruit trees, an Orchard ; sometimes a garden 
in general. 

*555 Watrcman Fardle Eacions.h^^. 323 He that 

f ilanieth an borieyarde. 2362 'I'urner Herbal 11. 60 a, The 
lortyard of Pembrook ball in Cambrigde. XS79-80 North 
Pbttarchty.%,^^ I. 226 Pety larceny, as robbing mens horle- 
yards and gardens of fruite. 2677 Plot Oxjordsh. 15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to be really in the Hortyard, and 
not in the (jarden, go but into it. 2699 Evelyn Acetaria 
Plan, Of the Hort-Yard and Poiagere; and what Fruit- 
Trees. .may be admitted into a Garden. 

Horwed : see Hory v, 

Horwg, hor5(e, filth: see Hore sb. 

Hory, horry, Obs. exc. dial. Forms; a. i 
liorio, 3-4 hori, boro, 4 horie, 4-5 hory, hoory, 8 
horry, ^diat.howry ; ^.4-5borow(o,(7 borrow). 
[OE. hori^, f. horh, honu-, hor-, Hore sb. + -Y. The 
ordinary OE.hor/^ naturally gave ME. hori, hory. 
Chaucer s horoxve (cited by Bullokar and Cockeram 
as horroxv) attaches itself app. to the inflexional 
horg-m horg-ttiUf etc. : cf. Holy, Hallow.] 
boul, dirty, filthy; slanderous. 
a. c xooo Canons 0/ JEl/ric § 22 in Thorpe Laws 1 1. 350 Dxt 
his reaf ne beo horij. czooo >Elpric Horn. 1 . 528 Mid 
horium reafe. cx2oa THn. Coll. Hont. 241 Clensunge hat 
is hat brinS hori to dene, a X300 Sev. Sins, Pride 13 in 
E. E, A (1862) 19 Hit nis bole a hori felle. 2382 Wyclif 
Lev. xxii. 5 He that..shal touche.. eny vnclene, whos 
touchynge is hoory [1388 foul], shal be vnclene vnlo the euen. 
c Lan/ranc^s Cirurg. 82 An hory wounde shal be heelid, 
in remeuynge awey crust eih«re hihe hat is in him. CZ420 
Chron. Vilod. 1870 pis synfulle worlde hat so horrj’ y.s. 1746 
Exutoor Scold. ^E.D.S.) 15^ Thy Waistcoat oil horry. x8^ 
Tf.nnvson Village Wi/evi\, A howry owd book. x88x N. 
Line. Gloss., Hawery^ dirty, filthy. 

[cxooo Apollonius (1834) 13 Mid horhgum scicelse.] 
t:2374 Chaucer Cotnpl. Mars 206 Somtyme envyous folke 
with tunges horowe departen hem alas. ? c X400 Plowman'' s 
T, 1097 They were noughty, foulc, and horowe. x6x6 
Bullokar, Horroxv, beasthe ; base, slaunderous. 

Hence t KoTyness. Obs. 

c 2423 Eng. Conq. tret, xxviii. 66 Mych horyne.sse [Razvl. 
MS, felth] or oryble synnes, that me ne aghtnat to speke of. 

t Hory, V. Obs. Forms : 2-3 hore5-en, hory- 
en, 4 horew-en, horw-en. [OE. type ^horgian^ 
f. horig (see prec.) ; cf. hergian^ PIarry.] traus. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy ; to defile, pollute. 

c X2O0 Trin. Coll. Horn, 201 We habbej) don of us he ealde 
man he us horexede alle. ^x»75 in O. E, Mtsc. 92 Lest he 
schulde his saufe horyen and .schede. 13. . i?. E, A Hit. P. 
B. 33s Of vche dene comly kynde enclose seuen makez Of 
vche horwed, in ark halde bot a payre. 

Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horre v. Obs. 
HoBt obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hosanna (hozjema), sb. and zz. Forms: 
I osanna, 4 ossanna, 4-7 osaiina, 6 bosianna, 
osan, 7 bosannab, 6- hosanna, [ad. late L. 
osanuii, hosatina (\'^ulg.), ad. Gr. waavva^ Laavva^ 
repr. the Heb. hosha^-na, abbreviated 

form of hoshtcdh-iina save, pray I 

Cf. Ps. cxviii. 25, Ixxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in fc<3yt2'in*Dl'’ 
yotn-hoshas-ua, * hosanna-day the seventh day of 
the Feast of Booths, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession.] 

A. int. An exclamation, meaning ‘ Save now ! ’ 
or ‘ Save, pray I !, occurring in Ps. cxviii, 25, which 
forms part of the Hallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 
ascription of praise to God. At the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt; 
xxi. 9, 15 ; Mark xi. 9, 10 ; John xii. 13), and it 
has been used from early times in the Christian 
Church as an ascription of praise to God and Christ. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp, Mark xi. 9, 20 Osanna \LindisJ. la hasl 
wusis J sy gebletsod se com on drihtnes naman . ; Osanna 
on heahnessum. . a 2300 Cursor'PI. 25031 Osanna, lauerd ! 
welcum }>ou be, Quar has ]?ou,ben sa lang? Ibid. 15106 
Nu sais alle ossanna 1 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xviii. 9 How 
I osanna by orgonye [C. orgone] olde folke songen. 2382 
I WvcLiF Matt. xxt. 9 The cumpanyes that wenten before, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna \gloss that is, 
I preie, saue], to the sone of Dauith,. Osanna in the he«ist 
thingis 1x526 Tindale, 1335 Coverd. hosianna, 2534 Tin- 
dale hosanna]. 2567 Gttde 4* Godlie B. (1897) 198 For our 
gude man in heuin dois regne .. Quhar .Angellis singis euer 
Osan. 1625 Sanderson Sertn. I. 117 The abridgment . . 
which some have made of the whole book of Psalms, but 
into two words, Hosannah, and Hallelujah. 2728 Watts 
Ps. c.\vUi IV. V, Hosanna in the highest strains The church 
on earth can raise. 28x2 Heder Hymn, Hosanna to the 
living Lord.. To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let heaven, Hosanna sing. 

B. sb. A cry or shout of ‘ hosanna ’ : a shout of 
praise or adoration. 


1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii, All men with loud hosannas 
will confess her greatness. 2673 Lady's Call. i. iv. § ,3 
The acclamations and hosannahs of the multitude. 1717 
Pope Etoisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. 1866 Bry/st 
Poems, Death Slavery ii, Our rivers roll exulting, and their 
banks Send up hosannas to the firmament 1 

C. vb. trails. To address, applaud, or escort 
with shouts of ‘ hosanna 
2697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 46 'ITiIs James 
Nay/or suffer’d himself to be Hosanna’d into Bristol, as 
Christ w.as into Jerusalem. 1775 P. Oliver in T.Ilutchin. 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) II. no They Hosanna’d a man 
who was known to be infamous in all vices. 1851 H. Angus 
AV r7/r.(i86i) 143 The act of him who has been muchhosan- 
naed as if he were a Saviour. 

Hosband, -bond, obs. ff. Husband. 
Hosch, obs. form of Husu. 

Hose (h^uz), sb. Forms: Sing, and collect. 

I bosa, 3- boss ; 3-6 boss©, 4-7 boose, 5 hoyse, 
5-() Sc. bois, 6 hoys, .SV. boss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, bowis, 6-8 boase, 7 Sc. hoise, 8-9 enon. 
Sc. sing, ho. Hi. a. 3- bosen, (5 boosen, hausyn, 
bosin, 5-6 >yn, 6 -one, bozen) ; j 5 . 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 bosis, 5 bossys, 6 bosys). [OE. 
hosa ' {7 hoscj hosu) -OHG. (MDu., MLG., 
MHG., Ger. hose hose, trousers, Du. hoos stocking, 
water-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking; app. 

OTeut. *hosbn-. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.L. hosa, osa, OF. hose, hem, 
It. ztosa, OSp. /mesa, OPg. osa, Pr. oza legging; 
Welsh and Com. /los are from Eng.] 

1 . An article of clothing for the leg; somdimes 
reaching down only to the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot like a 
long stocking, 'f'a. sing. Obs. 

a xioo Ags. Voc. In Wr.-Wuleker 327/29 CaKga, vtl 
ocrea, hosa. c 2205 Lav.^ 152x6 pat selc nome a long sax 
& laiden bi his sconke wi3 inne his hose. £‘X477 Caxton 
Jason 49 The firste man that he metie with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other. 1483 Catk. An^l 
189/2 An Hose {A. Hoyse), caliga, Caligula. 1490 Caxtov 
Eucydos xxiv. 89 Dydo beynge ther present.. with one 
fote bare and the other hosse on. 1573-80 Baret /1/p. H 
664 An Hose, or nether stocke, crurale. z 6 Bs h. 0. 
Boileads Luirln iv. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. 

pi. boseu, arch: or dial , ; hoses, ohs. Sense 
as in 7. 

a 122$ Auer. R. 420 Ine sumer SehabbeSleaueucrtogon 

and sitien baruot ; and hosen wiouten uaumpe*» and Iigg* 
ine ham hwoso iikeS. 2*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) SoiyJ* 
chanberlein him bro^te. .Amorewe uor to w®”® ^J***^* 
hosen [ v . tr . hoses, hose] of .say, c 2300 Havcloh }(» nz'Sp 
iok..Hauede ney^er hosen ne sbon, Ne nonekmes opem 
wede. 2382 Wyclif Acts xii. 9 Be thou gurd bifore, 
do on ihi hosis [ Vulg. caligas ], c xjW Chaucer / rol . 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, f 
(1839) V. 59 Cure lord seyde to Moyses, ‘Do of pm 
and thi senon : for the place pat kou stondest on is ion 
holy .and blessed’. C1460 Fortescue Abs, ffLmu oicn. 
iii. (18851 1 14 Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, and passjT 
not thair kne, wher fore thai beth gartered ana Iher tn 
bare. 1530 Palsgr. 232/a Hosyn and shossys, { 

'loRTH tr. Gucuards Dintl Pr. ipob'i^ Wcaring 


*557 North tr. Gucuara's Dintl Pr. tOoU'i v**" 

hosen very close, a 2732 Gav Past. (J.)( ‘ »Vi.!r 

wa.sh, or hosen darn ? 1882 Gd. Words 602 »' Uh t 

spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. , • 

. 7. collect, pi. bose. In mod. use == Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Uaif-hose, short stockings 
or socks. . • c A 

From hose (as \f shoes'), a false sing, ho, stocking, is 
in 8c. 

• 2297 (see fi]. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) wl 3* ^ g 

off paire hose and paire schone. 2338 Aberdeen heg- ■■ . 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the witer part of a p , 
hoyss, 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 82 b, Some, go 
their hose out at heles. 2579 Inv. R. ll ardr. 

Ten howis sewit with reid silk, grene silk and bla • 
239* Shaks. Two Gent, n, L 83 Hee beeing m 
not see to garter his hose. 2660 Acts Council ^ 
glen in 'D.Vtq Hist. Ruthergleii (1793)^5 A h., i.ft 
and hoise. 2715 Ramsay Christ's KirkGr.n.Jsx, 
leg ho was flung. 2776-82 Gibbon Dccl. ff F. Ixv. ^ 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open s j 
2807 Hogg Mount, Bard 193 His shoon was 
weight a-piece; On ilka leg a ho had he. *®S*, 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and s(^ 
2892 Labour Commission Gloss. s.v., 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a hand-m , 
1S70 Eachard Cml. CUrg, 59 Wr must put on 
hose of faith. ^ .fa 

b. pi. Coverings for the legs forming pnr ® 

suit of armour ; greaves. . , . of 

CI20S Lay. 21136 His sconken he helede mid n , 
stele. 23 . . Guy IVarzv. (A.) 385* Hosen of iren he 
drawe. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 23S W>b « jjosyn 

by*gon. ct44o Partonope 1907 Armed wele > ) 
ofmayle made of .stele. . 

c. One's heart in ends hose \ ^ee^HEART 54 j * 
i" 2. Sometimes an article of clothing mj tn 

and loins, .= bi eeches, drawers ; esp. m P ^ 
Doublet and hose, as the typical male nPP'V 
Usually in //., hosen, hoses, hose, also I 
reference to its original divided statel 
0x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurlun 895-7 'fh® [rus5e 
sokkis & hosyn.. Strike his hosyn .<hon, 

ye them vp sirayte to his plesure. ^ DidP 

sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye bolde. to- 

Myst. (1882) in. 502 Mydobelel and my ^‘°Cn\hebC mca 
gether a-byde. 2333 Coverdale Dan. in« 21 b 
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were bountle In their cotes, hosen, shues [x6ix in their 
coales, their hosen, and their hats], 154* Jnv. R, Wardr, 
(1815) 93 Ane pair of hois of cramasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 
505/2 Nor that eny of the same Servaunte;^ nor Laborers., 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eny Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiiii</. 1586 B. Young tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising. .in the bed, leapt downe 
into his breeches. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 239 Falsi. 
Their Points being broken. J^oin. Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 36 They have carried away with 
them ail that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. II. 109 By hosen we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. U849 James Woodman xxiij, 
You have got a new coat and hosen, I see.] 

i* b. app. sometimes in sing, with same sense. 
1465 J. Paston in P, Lett. No. 526 II. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. 
{1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 
fc. Shipman s hosey\s\^(z trousers worn bysailors. 
(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

*SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 51 b. Not made as a shippe 
mannes hose, to serue for euery legge. 1565 Jewel Def.- 
Apol. (16x1' 4x6 Hereunto they adde a .similitude not very 
agreeable, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose: how they may. .seme all mens turns. 
a 1625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 414 Making the Scriptures 
a shipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3 . A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted, 
* 495*7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 229 Halff an Oxe 
hyde.. spent abought makyng of hoses for the pompes of 
theseid ship. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. B 7 iildingn A 
Parish-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather- 
Pipe. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. iii. 141 Tiie casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers' 
Cycl.y Hoase in Sea-Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred canvas.. to conduct the fresh 
water.. into the casks. 1825 J. Nicholson Ofierat. Me- 
chanic ZT2 That if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the nozle. 1854 N 74 ll 
Impravem. Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all nece.ssary works 
..in case of fire. x868 Daily Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered everj’ evening by a hose. 

4 ., A sheath or sheathing part ; spec, the sheath 
inclosing the ear or straw of corn ; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In HalUwell, sheath is erron. printed sheaf, which is 
copied by other Diets.) 

121450 Fysshynge with an Angle (1883) X5 Thenne put 
your threde in at the ho.se twys or thries & lete it goo at 
eche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P, R. xvir. clvii. (W. de W.) Stobole 
is properly that strawe wyth leues and hosen ■ that is 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens iii. vii. 323 It [Arum] canethacertayne 
long codde, hu.ske, or hose. 2620 Thomas' Lai. Diet., 
Folliculns,,,t\\t greene huskes or hose^ of wheate or any 
other graine being young, and beginning to spire. 2656 
[see Hosed ppl. a. 3I. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xxxii. 6s {Arum) At the top. .standeth a long hollow Hose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending in a point. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hns- 
handm, II. r. 2 The Honey-dews .. will then .. so close 
and glew up the tender Hose of the Ear, that the unripe 
Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 2813 Headrick 
Agric. Surv. For/ai'sh. 299 The disease of smut, .is found 
in the ears before they have burst from the hose or seed- 
leaves. <1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hose, the sheath 
or spatlie of an ear of corn. 

6. A socket, spec. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft, b. In a printing press of the old type : 
A square wooden frame inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for. keeping the 
platen level. 

x6xi CoTCR., Planche, . . the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfe that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwell Sel. 
Trans. 96 (Jam ) With a hose or .socket . . made for holding 
of a pole or shaft ; which being fixed into the ho«!e, it may 
be thrust down into the earth. 1765 Crokcr, etc. Diet. Arts 
II. s. V. Printing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fastened with pack-thre.ad to those at each comer 
of the platten. 

+ 6. The bag at the lotver end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net : «=CoDj^.i5. Obs. 

1630 Order In Descr. Thames (t758)72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and in compass sixty Meishes. 
Ibid. 73 To have the Hose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 
half. 

III. 7 . attrib.^rsAComb.,^% (senses i:in6.2)hose- 
clolh, -factor, -garter, -heeler, -maker, -yarn ; (sense 
3) hose-caiTiage, -earner, -cart, -coupling, -maker, 
-making, -man, -pipe, -reel, -tender, -trough, -van; 
hose-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen^s hose lying 
across a street or road ; hose-grass, a local name 
for Hohus lanatus ; hose-hook, {a) a hook for 
raising the hose of a fire-engine ; + (^) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5 b) ; hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking: bose-riug (humorous) a fetter. 

1893 Daily Ne^vs 12 Jan. 5/5 The bodies were conveyed 
on two *ho<ie carriages on each of which were twelve fire- 
men in their helmets and uniforms. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 
9 Oct. 5/2 As the *hose-carrier was_ cro-^sing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times Sept. 7 The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene. 2478 
NV. Paston in P. Lett. No. 824 111 . 237 Abo I bescche yow 


to sende me a *hose clothe. <^3-4 Old City Aec.-Bk. in 
Archsol. yW//.XLIII, Itmforiiij yards ofhoosecIoth.< 2703 
Lend. Gaz. No. 3879^ He . . for many years was a •Hose- 
Factor in Freeman's-Yard. x^4 IVestm. Gaz. 10 Sept. 8/2 
He [Defoe] dW not consider himself a * hosier ’, that is, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosiery, but * a hose 
factor’ — a warehouseman’ in a small way. 1563 W. Folke 
Meteors (1640) 30 b, Her*hose garters untyed. 28x2 W. 
Aijon Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287 (Jam.) *Hose-grass or York- 
shire fog (Holcus lanatulS, ismext to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass. <22625 Fletcher Martial Maid n. i, 
'J’hou woollen-witted *hose-heeler. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cyct., * Hose-Husk, in botany, a long round husk ; as in 
pinks, julyflowers, Sic. 1483 Caxton Cato C ij, We reden 
of two *hosemakers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. xz^ 
Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers* shops. x8 . . 
Elect. Rev. (U.S.) XI. 2 (Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 64 The 
water of seven or eight ordinary *hose-p»pes. 2884 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them, 2837 W. Baddelev in Mech. Mag. XXVil. 
34 A little invention which I have termed a •hose-reel. 
c 2530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 172, I will go give 
him these •hose rings. 1852 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif. 
107 The *hose-troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
the powder-hose intended to communicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 2582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 1 Wools,.. 
Cottons, *Hose-Yarn. 

Hose (h^Qz), V. Also 3 osd, 6 hoose, hoase. 
[f. Ho.SE sb."] 

1 . trans. To furnish or provide with hose. 

c 2300 Havelok 972 Hxvan he was closed, osed, and shod. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 Bo^e i-hosed and i-schod. 
C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii- xxxit. (i869» 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 2530 Palsgr. 588/r 
It costeth me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my scr- 
vauntes, 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer , . (being frenche, in Engltshe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). 1620 W. Folkincham Art of 
Survey To Rdr., 3 shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugall Peasant. 2834 Fraser's Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2 . To water or drench with a hose. (Hosej 3 . 3.) 

1889 Lady Brassey Last Voy. iv. 02 In the morning we go 

on deck at a very early hour. .. Then we are most of us 
hosed. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 11/3 .^11 the .. animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose: see Hoause, Halsr, Hause. 
Hoseband, -bond, obs. forms of Husband. 
Hosed (h J»zd), a. [f. Hose v. or sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

<2 2320 in Wright Lyric P.xxcdix. 122 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (2520) s j b/2 With 
a swerde gyrde abouie bym, & hosyd and sporyd. 2565-73 
CoorER Thesaurus, Caligatusy .\iozs,tA. 1825 Scott Be- 
trothed X, The scarlet-hosed Gillian. 

2 . Of a horse : Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

2720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 When the White 
.. happens to be on all the four feet, or only before, or 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse is then said to be 
hosed. ^ 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) JI. 5 When a 
Horse is what we call hosed, it is a Sign he Is of a wa.shy 
Constitution, 

3 . Inclosed in a sheath or glume. 

2656 W, D. tr. Comeniuf Gate Lat. Uni. § 91, 31 Corn 
bringeth grains; that which is eared, in ears; the hosed in 
hosen ; the codded in codds, 

Hose^in-hose, u. and sb. [See Hose sb. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to have one corolla 
within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury 11. iv. 67/2 Another kind [of 
Thorn Apple] having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. 17*7-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Hose in Hose, .signifies one long husk within another ; 
as in the polyanlhos. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Hose -in -hose, a peculiar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petaloid, giving the appearance 
of one corolla within another. 188* Garden so Alay 343/1 
Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses. • 

'Hosel(e, hosil, obs. forms of Housel. 

HosoIgss (htf“'zles), a. [f. Hose jA 4- -LESS.] 
Without hose; wearing no hose, 

1504 Carew Huarte’s Exasn. Wits xi. (2596) 136 A. .hosier 
. . x\ none agree with the buiers measure , . must send him 
away hoselesse. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 4x6 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 18*3 Neio 
Monthly Mag. V 1 1 1 . 397 Ihe shoeless, hoseless, shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry. 

Ho *se-2Let. Chiefly Sc. A small net resem- 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; Jig a i 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

155* Lyndesay Monarche 4762 They, .with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, The maist fine gold, that is in 
Christindonie. 2589 R. Bruce Serm, Sacrament Mivb, 
Sa. .yee haue drawnc your selfes in ahose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Atteed. Earl Chatham (1797) I. 

V. 149 If the French had not. .caught our army in a hose 
net, from M-hich it could not have escaped. 1824 Scott 
Redgaunilet Let. xiit, I had him in a hose-net. 

Hoaere, obs. f. Whosoever. Hosewif, obs. 
f. Housewife. Hoshen, var. Hushion. 

Hosier (hou-^bi, hoo’zioi). Forms ; 5 hoseer, 
hoseare, hose50re, hosiare, hoser, (hosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier, 6- hosier, [f. Hose sb. -b 
-lER.] One who makes or deals in hose (stock- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
clothing generally. 

[2403 in York Mysf. Introd. eo note, Touz ho^’cts qne 
vendront chauuces ou facent chauuces a vendre.] ^1440 


Prontp. Parv. 248/2 ^Hoseare, or he hat in.ikythe hosyne 
hose5ere, S. hosiare, hoser). 2463 J. Paston in 
P. Beit. No. 526 II. 233, ij peyir hose .. redy made for me 
at the hosers. 2574 J. Dee in Left. Lit. Men (Camden) 3S 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1732 Swift 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockney as any hosier 
in Cheapside. 2855 Macaulay Hist: Eng. xx. IV. 503 It 
had been nece.ssary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
go, hat in hand, ..borrowing a hundred pounds from <his 
hosier, and two hundred pounds from that ironmonger. 
Hosiery (hon-g'arijhou-ziaji). [f.prec.: see-ERT.] 

1 . Hose collectively ; extended to other frame- 
knitted articles of apparel, and hence to the whole 
class of goods in which a hosier deals. 

1790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [see Fi.ef.cv i b]. 1796 ^fonsE 
Amer. Ceo^, I. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
2839 E. L. Perkins Haberdashery <5* Hosier^' led. 6) 98 
Socks and .stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, hut., 
caps, waislcoats,^ drawers, and petticoats, — being made of 
the same materials . . are now included under the term 
Ho.siery ’. 2875 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 813 Thereare 
many diflerent fabrics of stocking-stitch for various kinds of 
ornamental hDsier>’.^ Ibid., The first kind of frame, .is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-frame. 

2. The business or trade of a hosier, 

1789 J. PiLKiNCTON Vic^o Dcrhysli. II. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3 . A factory where hose are woven. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

2803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 550, I adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings. Ibid. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 2897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/4 
Alanager in the hosiery* department. Ibid., The question 
had never been previously raised as to hosiery goods. 

Hosing (hJu zig),z^M j/l [f. Hosez/. + -ing^J 
The providing with hose; cotter, material for hose, 
hose collectively. 

2340 Ayenb. 154 Ine mete and ine drinkeand ine clobinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 25x3 Douci.as ./Eueis 
XL XV. 23 Hys hosing schane of wark of Barbary. 2580 
Hollyband 7 'reas. Fr. Tong, Chaussure, hosing. 
Hospetes, obs. f. hostess \ see Hospte. 
Hospice (h^’spis). [a. F. hospice, ad. L. hos- 
pitium hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospii-em : sec Host j^.^J 

1 . A house of rest and enlertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. one belonging to a 
religions order, as those of the monks of St. 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a ‘ home ’ for the destitute or the sick. 

2818 Blackiv. Mag. IV, 88 The Hospice of St Bernard. 
283* G. Downes Lett, Coni. Countries I. 275 Beyond this 
spot are the HOpital, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished one, commenced by Napoleon. 286* Merivalc 
Rom. Esnp. (2865) VI. xlvih. 62 The e^toblishment of a 
hospice in the wilderness of snows. 2894 Times 18 Dec. 
23/1 Ulie hospice provides 20 beds, .soup, bread, and coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-men. 

2. A hostel for students; = Hospitium 2. 

1B95 Rashdall Uuiv. Europe I. v. § 497 There was 

more chance of the rule, .being enforced [m a college] than 
in the private Hospice. 

Hospitable (hp*spilab’l), a. [a, obs. F. hos- 
pitable (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. L. type *hospitabilis, 
f. hospitd-re : see Hospitate and -ble.] 

1 . Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers; extending a generous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors, a. Of persons. 

2570 Levins Manip. 3/28 Hospitable, hospitahilis. ^ 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Traz\ (ed. s) 340 They are very* hospitable 
one to another. x8i6 Keatincc Trav. 1 . 330 note, Tlie jyiv- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 2859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. i. 9 They were. .hospitable to travellers, 
b. Of things, feelings, qualities, etc. 

2595 Shaks. John 11. i. 244 'then the constraint of ho.spit- 
able zeale. In the rcleefe of this oppressed childe. 26x2 
Drayton Poly-olb. ii. (R.), His hospitable gate 'I'he richer 
and the poor stood open to receive. 2727 Swift Gullh'er 
III. iv. Entertained in a most hospitable manner. 2838 
Thirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 55 He is said to have inherited 
his father’s hospitable relation to Sparta. 

2. transf. Disposed to leceive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or deposition. 

2655 Evelyn Lett. 8 June. Ostende may prove as ho«pIt- 
able to our .shippinge as Brest hath bene. 2661 Boylk 
Style of Script. 1x67 s) 134 We must ..make our faculties as 
hospitable to it [God’s Word] as we can. 2B87 Amer. JrnL 
Phitol. VIII. 86 The religion of the Greeks., was hospitable 
to novelties and was composite in character. 

Hence Ho'spitablencss, Iiospilable quality or 
character. 


12-15 Br. Hall Coniempi., N. T. iv. xvii, Charity and 
jitableness. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1E45) 73 Such 
nsiant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts.. 

' will, as It were, come to the mind without calling. 
77 Barrow Serm. Wks. 16S7 I. xxxi. 42S His benignity 
rangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

bspitably (h^'spilabli), adv. [f. P/cc. + 
2.] In a hospitable manner; with ho-spitahty. 
721 Prior Ladle 119 Ye thus hospitably hve, Ana 
igers with good cheer receive. *774 OoUjsj . ^ 
f. (1776) IV. 327 He makes a virtue of ^ 

‘iuibly rows him to .shore. 2849 .\Ia<^clay Hf - - S- 
■ 530 They received him most hospitably, 
b^itage thp-spited.5). or f" *; 

\.\P hospUdgium, f. hospit-ern: sec Host sb.- 

L The position of a finest ; pnestsliip. Oh. 

» Spfvse. a. O. in. 6 That hu une^llc ho.le n otc 
?p^eh Or>i!e ungentlcDCPse, or horpiugH brood.. 
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f 2. Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Obs. 
x6ii SfEED Hist. Gi. Brit. xx. ix. § 77 No where con* 
tenting himself with his dyet and hospitage. 

3. A place of hospitality. 

18^5 Singleton Virgil I. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hp-spital), sb. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
hospyH 4-7 h-1 -alle, 5-8 -all.^ [a. OF. 

Jiospiial-, mod.P. hbpitaly ad. med.L. kospildle place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing, of hospitdlis 
(see next). Of this word, Hostel and Hotel 
are doublets, and Spital an aphetized form.] 

1. A house'or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers ; a 
hobpice. Hence, one of the establishments of the 
Knights Hospitallers, 

C1300 Bcket 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas. <^1330 R. Brunne Chr^ii. (z8io) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath fiue housand marke, & fiue thousand to 
he hospitale. CX400 Maundfa'. (Roxb.) x. 40 Before h® 
kirke..esa grete hospitale. .of whilk he hospitalleres base 
paire first fundacion. exsoo i!M//si»^xxu 122 How they 
chaced two galleyes of the hospytal of Rodes. j4ct 

32 Hm. Vllly c. 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confreers of the said Hospilall or house 
of Sainct John of Hierusalem in England. 1598 Hakluyt 
X'oy. I. 102 (R.) The countrey of Prussia, which the Dutch 
knights of the order of Saint hlaries hospitale of Jerusalem 
haue of late wholly conquered and subdued. 1765 H. 
Waltole Otranto \\\. (179B) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 

2. A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Ohs. cxc. in Eng. legal 
use and in proper names like Greenwich Hospilal, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen, 

14x8 A. E. JVills I bequethe to )>e pore hospitales.. 
to euer>xhe hospitall, to parte a*monge pore folk there, xx x. 
XS48 Hall Ckron.^ Edzv. IV 200 An olde and riche Hos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Cont/l. 1. (1876) 28 Yee knowe the 
hospitall at the townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals, c^^^o Celia Fiennes D/arj' (x888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospital! for old men 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed schollars. 1838 Penny 
CycU Xn. 3x6/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

tb. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. Obs. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. kV//, c. 42 § i Halles Hostelles Hos* 
pitalles. 1589 Nashe Pre/. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) ir 
Saint Johns in Cambridge, that at that time was.. shining 
so farre aboue all other Houses, Halls, and Hospitalls. 
*706 Estcourt Fair Examp. nr. i, England, instead of being 
-.the Hospital of Fools wou’d be an entire College of 
Learned Men. 

c. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institutions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

2552 Huloet, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
hrephoirophia. 1598 B, Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. ir, i, 

I tooke him of a child, up, at my doore..gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospitall. xdgx 
Wood Afh.Oxon. 1 . 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch, 
HospUal. 1837 Penny C^'cl, VII. ^47/2 An hospital. .is 
sometimes a place of learning, as Christ's Hospital, London. 
Ibid. IX. 275/1 Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are.. Heriot’s Hos-' 
pital. .Watson’s Hospitals, Merchant-Maiden and Trades’- 
hlaiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie's Hos- 
pital. 2870 Ramsay AT rw/w. v. (ed. x8Hi8Shewas brought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1B80 Chamber^ Encycl.^ 
Hospital, in Law. .in Scotland. .more frequently signifies 
a mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
support of children. 

3 . spec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or wounded, or of those who 
require medical treatment. (The current sense.) 

Such institutions are either public or private, free or 
paying, — or both combined, — general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

frx425 Found. St. Bariholonttufs (E. E. T, S.) xliii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Priory of seynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and. .the hospital by olde tyme longyng to the 
same.] ^ 1549 Order resp. St. Barthol. in Vicar^ 'sA nai. (1888) 
App. iii. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said hospilall. 

Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. Pref. A v, 7 'his Hospital., 
where., there haue bene healed of the poeques, fj’stules, 
filthie hlaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
XS73-80 Alz>. H 665 An Hospilall, or spittle forpoore 

folkes diseased. 26x3 Purchas PUgrimage (1614) 299 The 
money.. is sent to the Hospitals of the diseased. 27^ 
W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (17^) 8r Physicians, surgeons, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 2869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 85 A Roman Lady, .founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first public hospital. 

transf. and fig. 2643S1RT. BrowneT^xL]?'. / l/ff/.ii. § ii 
For the world, 1 count itnotan Intie, but an Hospitall, and 
a place, not to live, but to die in. x68i Flavel MetJi. 
Grace x. 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, sin. 

b. A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 


2623 Purchas Pil^wtage (16x4) 482 The publike Hos- 
pitalf, which the Citizens, .had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 2884 Daily News 
23 July 7/t The Great Northern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

C. Short for hospital-ship, 

2709 Lend. Grts, No. 4562/3 Her Majesty’s Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke -Hospital, and Carcass - Bomb. ^ 27*3 
Ibid. No. 6x41/3 Serpent Bomb, Smima Factor Hospital. - 
d. /n (inlo) hospital*, tinder medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot, 18 S 5 , iransf, of vessels. 

2844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital. 1885 U. S. Grant Pers. 
Mem. xxii. I. 305 , 1 saw the absolute necessity of his gun- 
boats going into hospital. 

*1*4. A house of entertainment ; ‘open house*. 
CX400 Ai>ol. Loll. 33 Ne coucytous of foul wynning, but 
to holde nospitat. 2551* Groat's IV, /KiV(i6i7) 9 

The house wnere Lamilia (for so we call the Curtezan) kept 
her Hospitall. 

f 6 . A place of lodging. In first qnot.^j^. Obs, 

1500-20 Dumbar Poems Ixxxv. 77 (To the Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Afatt.xii. 74 An unclene ^irite. . 
banished from his olde hospital. 2590 SPENseny^. Q. 11. ix. 
20 They spide a goodly castle.. Which choosing for that 
evening's hospitale. They thither marcht. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.y as hospitaUassistani^ man- 
agementy practice^ surgeon, etc. ; hospital-treated 
adj. ; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies ; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starting from a wound and arising in 
crowded hospitals; also called sloughing phage- 
dxna ; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on board ship ; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which collec- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vessel fitted up for the reception 
and treatment of sick and wounded seamen ; so 
hospital berth, cabin, hulh, vessel ; hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
ministers-medicine, and has general ch.arge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; (^) in the navy, the desig- 
nation formerly given to the apothecary {Cent, 
Diet,) ; Hospital Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital tUcer^ hospital 
gangrene, 

2816 A, C, Hutchison Pract, Ohs. Surg. (1B26) 26S Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
•hospital-assistant. 2758 J. Blake Plan Mar, Syst. 53 
That the *hospital-birih be appointed ..between decks. 
2677 Horneck Gl. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 210 A thing only 
fit for alms-men and *hospital-boys. 2750 Pringle {title) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of *Hospiial and Jail 
Fevers, 2822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) I. 690 It [putrid 
fever] possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Hospital Fever. 1Z12 Thomson Lect. lufiam. 456 The 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or *hospital gangrene, 2828 P. Cunning- 
ham N, S. IVales (ed. 3) II. 217 , 1 also allow each captain 
of the deck and *hospiial-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. 2809 Wellington jCf/. to Ld. Liverpool 
7 Dec. in Gurw. Desp, (1838) V, 341, 1 also hope your 
Lordship will send us out •Hospital Males, 2683 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 1877/4 The Swallow is arrived in the Downs . . as 
likewise an •Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
*758 J* Blake Plan Alar. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that. .an 
hospital-ship be appointed. xBffe E. J. Mather Nor'anl 
of Dogger zZz Numbers of poor fellows, .eager to seize the 
first opportunity of boarding the hospital-ship. 1873 Puzich 
I Feb. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon ‘ *Hospital 
Sunday 2876 J. Irving /In'/. Time Suppl. 'ed. 2), [June] 25 
[1873]. — The first ‘ Hospital Sunday ’ held in London ; above 
27,400/. collected in connection with the different services. 
2822-34 Good's Study AJed. (ed. 4) I. 687 One reason why 
nurses, and perhaps •hospital-surgeons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 27^ Afed. t/ml. 1 , 430 Ulcers, .which are known 
by the term of *hospitaI ulcers. 2897 Mary Kingsley IF. 
Africa _62o The true sanatorium for the C^ast would be 
a •hospital vessel attached to each district. 

Hence Ho'spital v. irans., to place in a hospital. 
*84? FfasePs Alag.'tS^W.rZs Like a deserving pensioner, 
hospitalied in the comfort .. of fond protection. 

Ho’Spital, a. Ohs, [ad, L. hospitdlis hos- 
pitable, f. kospes, hospit-eni host, guest ; see Host 
5b:t‘ and -al.] 

1 . Hospitable, a. Of persons. 

2570 Levins ATanip. 14/28 Hospitall, hospiialis. 2600 
Abp. Abbot Exp. Jcftah 307 And it is said that a Bishop., 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of strangers. x6i6 
Po^CHKs Pilgrimage For Men they had not an 

Hospitall, that were thus Hospitall to Fowles. 1680 
Morden Geog. ReCt., IVales (1685) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. 

b. Of things, qualiti^, feelings, etc, 

2600 Holland Livy xm. xl. 2138 Hospitall and friendly 
courtesies.^ 2638 Hevwood Lucrece Wks, 1874 V. 222 Her 
kinde hospitall grace. 2697 Potter Antig. Greece iv. xxl, 
(1715) 416 He had contemn’d the Salt, and overturn’d the 
Hospital Table, 


HOSPITALLER. 

2. In phr. hospital ■ Jove, Jupiter, or GoS, a 
translation of L. hospitdlis or Gr. fcVior ‘ protector 
of the rights of hospitality ’ ; also of Gr. imek. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Mncc. vi. 3 Thei weren, that enhabitiden 
the place, of louis hospitale [Vulg. I ovis hospiialis] 
Holland Amm. Afarcell. xxx. ii. 380 In the verysiebt of 
the Hospitall God. 2658 Rowland tr. Alou/efs Thtal.lfj 
2052 They are sacred to hospital Jupiter. 2697 Pongj 
Antig, Greece iv. xxi. (1715) 416 Out of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 2807^ Robinson zirr/w/. Crym l 

XX. 93 Srettavoi feuxoi, hospital crowms. 

SospitalaTian. rare, [f. med.L. Jwspitaldn- 
us + -AN.] == Hospitaller i. 

274s A. "Hvrucn Lives Saints (1876) I. 40 Dedicated tinder 
the name of St. Julian the hospilafarian and marljT. 

t Ho’spitalary. Obs, rare. [ad. med.L 
pitdldid-us Hospitalleu.] *= Hospitaller 3. 

2S98HAKLUYT Voy. I. i44^TheOrderofiheDutchkm5bis, 
commonly called the Hospitalaries of lerusalem. Ibid. 130 
Sifridus Walpode de Bassenheimi chiefe hospifalary coa- 
mander in Elburg. 

t Hospita-lious, a, Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L 
hospitdli-s hospitable +-OUS.] Hospitable. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. Hii. (1612) 238 Be hospitalious, 
Churchmen. Ibid, xn. Ixxvii. 313 L.esse hospitalious too. 

Hospitaiism (hp'spitaliz’m). [f. Hospital 
sh. + -IBM.] The hospital system : usedesp.wth 
reference to the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir J. Y, Simpson {title') Hospitalism: its effects on 
the results of surgical operations. — Our existing Systm 
^ Hospitalism 4 We cannot, .hope for adequate, .progress 
in the. .healing art, till our system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 2897 Allbutt .S yr/. Med, 
11,246 That unknown conjunction of ward influences kno’ira 
as Hospitalism. 

Hospitality (hpspitcc'liti). [a. OF. JwspUaliU 
(i 2 -i, 3 lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, hospitdlitdSj 
f. hospiialis (see Hospital a.).'] 

1. The act or practice of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of guests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liberality and goodwill. 

c 137s Se. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 [pe] aucht wel pa be, 
for to luf hospitalyte. 2382 Wyclif Rom. xii. 13 Hospiiahte, 
that is, herboringe of pore men. c 2460 Fortescuc Ats. b 
Lint. Alon. xvih. (2885) 153 Euery abbey priory, and 
hoivses founded vpon hospitalite. 1550 Crowley Los. 
Trump 70s, I can kepe hospitalitye, And geue as 
vnto the pore. 2627 hloRYSOM Itin. in. xs* That the dd 
English Hospitality was. .a meere vice, I have rormerjy 
shewed. <22662 Fuller IVorthies (1840) II. 4*1 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 owol* 
LETT Humph. Cl. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ‘old English hospitality’ .. This is a phra« very 
much used by the English theniselve.s, both in words and 
writing; but I never heard of it out of the island, ««pt 
byway of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scott 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality couw 
claim. 1B65 Livingstone Zambesi xxviiL 580 We accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated. 

b. with pi. An instance of this. 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr.ypni. (Bohn) 1 I. « 
In matters of stale, and of expense .. in convnvial 
inestic hospitalities. Spectator 14 June,Therninai)» 

various hospitalities to offer, and may treat its guests.. iiu 
a c^rice we cannot wholly over-reach. 

i*2. Hnspitableness. Obs. ^ . 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain. 17x2 Shaftesb. Charac. 11. n. §3 ** 737 f 
11.166 The noble Affection, which, in 
was term’d Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of Nani-ui , 
and Reliefer Strangers. 

*j'3. A hospitable institution or foundation; • 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. i57i» ? Hospitable 
institutions generally. Obs. rare. . u 

2571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 20 § 3 The Dilapidations and * 

caye of all Spyrituall Lyvynges and Hospitallytie- P 
Hume Hist. Eng, il. xxii. 45 The hospitality ol St. Leon 
ard's near York. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, ^ 

2552 Huloet, Hospitalitte keper, or he who kei^^h ? 5 ,. . 
howse of meat and drinke, phihxenus. The 

kepynge, larem fiouens. 2897 Daily Nnvs 5 Oct. 5/3 
women, .have formed a strong ‘hospitality’ commiu • 

Hospitaller, -aler (h/>-spitabJ). ' 

4-6 hospitaler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspiW 1 
hospituler, ospitallere, 6 hospytelar, 7 ° f,’, 
4- hospitaler, 5 -aller. [a. OF. hospitaher \ 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
hospitaller (senses i and 2), f. hospitale (see 
PITAL shi). Hosteleb, OsTLEii are doublets.J 

1. In a religious house or hospice, „ 

whose office it is to receive and attend up^ 

visitors, pilgrims, and strangers ; = Hosteler • 

1483 Cath. Ajigl, 190/1 An Hosspituller, 
ccnodochiarius. 274s A. Butler Lives Saints ( 3 
St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller.. of Alexa^f **.^ 
Greenshields Attn. Lesrnahagow 13 Xhe nosp 
ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. i.rnther- 

2. Spec, A member of a religious order, b 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for chaniap e i 
poses, esp. for the, care of the sick 
hospitals. Many such have existed 

1 3 th c. or earlier. Such were originally the A s 

T. r e,; Fom ..,t W 

in-to ordre as subdekne or precst or hospita 
Lydg. Venus-AIass Ep. in Lay Folks Alass ^ 
the holy ffratcmiie and Confrary of the same 
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And to alle hospytlerj’s and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no crj’nie. 1686 J. Sergeant //w/. Monast. 
Comment. 52 The Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about,. 1201. 1727-41 Chambers 
S.V., The appellation is chiefly given to certain communuies 
of religious ; as, the hospitalers of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care of lepers ; hospitalers of S. John Baptist of 
Coventry; hospitalers of S. Julian; hospitalers of S. Leonard 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French SettUm. N. Avier. 24 
This house is serv'd bj’ the nuns hospitalers of St. Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of Jesus. x88o Chambers' 
EncycL s.v., The hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalons in the end of the 13th c., 
by Guy de Joinville; .. and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Della Scala about the same time at Siena. 

3 . More fully, Knights Hospitallers^ an order of 
military monks, following chiefly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, c 1048, by merchants of 
Amalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to be a wealthy fraternity, received a military 
Organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Christendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent * hospitals * and possessions throughout the 
Christian lands. (See Commandert.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller, the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal ; also an 
officer in some other orders. 

•After the taking of Jerusalem bySaladin in 1187. the chief 
seat of the order was successively at Markab in Phoenicia, 
Acte 1193, Cyprus 1291, Rhodes 1310, Malta 1330 to 1798. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
the order was suppressed in most European countries in or 
after 1799. They were known at various times, and in 
their various capacities, as Brothers 0/ the Hospital oj^ St. 
yohn the Baptist, Knights of the Hospital of St, yohn o_f 
yemsalem, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of Malta, etc, 
(This is the earliest sense of the word in English.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (t8io) 178 He toke it wikkcdly 
out of |ie Hospitelers hond, CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 
13 pe ile of Rodes, f^e whilk pe Hospitelers haldez and 
gouernes. Ibid. x. 40 [see Hospital sb. i].’ 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. ii. xlii. U638) 136 The Hospitelers and Teni- 
piers be prohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
Kin^s Courts. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 13 He en- 
tredintoa deepe discourse thereof with .the master of the 
Hospitalers. 1703 Maundrell youm. yerus. (1721) 35 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitallers, 1756-7 tr, Keysler's 
TraiK (1760) 1 . 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master. . .The marquis de Moms, chancel- 
lor of the order. The count de Provana, great hospitaler. 
1376-81 Gibbon Deel, 4- F, Iviii, 1858 W. Porter Knights 
Malta 1 . 1. 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of Sl John. 

4 . In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religious foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense i) : The title of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of religious 
superintendent ; hence it is retained in some cases, 
e. g. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, as the title of the chaplain. 

255* Ordre Hasp. St. Barthal. D liij. The office of the 
Hospiteler. sSSI Order of Hospiialls 1 ^y\},Youx warrant 
in sending any [sick folk] to the Hospitalls, shalbe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1B88) lii. 146 To haue a revercion of 
the Hospitlers place of Saint Bartholomewes. 1726 Leoni 
Albertis Archit. I. 86^1 Sick Strangers. .distributed regu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to be looked after. 1737 J. 
Chamberlavnc St. Gt. Brit. 248 (St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark) In the same court are the houses of the IVea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 2766 Entick 
London IV. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicKTiis. 
2898 St. Barthol. Hosp., Charge of the Vicar and Hospi- 
taller. 2898 St. Thottiafs Hosp., Duties of Hospitaller, You 
shall enjoin the Sisters to send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desire such [reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

6. An inmate of a hospital, rare. 

2854 Hav.'thorne Eng. Note-Bks, (1879) II. 325 There is 
an old man’s hospital. .Life-like tales might l>e written on 
the. .experiences of these Hospitallers. 

6. attrib. f Hospitaller Knight — 3. Ohs. rare. 
2623 PuRCHAS Pilgritttage (2614) 521 It was the Seat of 
the Hospitular-knignts, which now reside in hlalta. 

tHo’Spitary, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospitari’USy f. hospes, hospit- ; see Host shf- + 
-ARY.] Connected or having to do wth entertain- 
ment or housing. 

2658 Rowland MoufeVs Tkeat. Ins. 900 Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitar>’ Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

Hospitate (h^*spit^t), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospiiat-ns \ see Du Cange.] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

2869 R. Willis Hist. Monast. Christ Ch. Canterh. v. 
{heading^, Hospitate and private buildings of the prior. 
Ibid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery’. 

Sospitate (hfspit^t), v. rare. [f. L, hos- 
pitdt-, ppl. stem of hospitdri to be a guest, 
med.L. hospitare to receive as a guest, f. hospit-em 
guest, Host j/;. 2 ] 

+ 1 . irons. To lodge or entertain. Ohs. rare^^, 
1623 CocKEBAM, Hospitate, to lodge one. 

2 . intr. To lodge, take up one’s abode. Ohs, 
2682 Grew Museum (J.), This hospitates with the living 
animat in the same sheh. 


3 . Repr. Ger. hospiiieren. To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

az 885 W, B; Robertson iJArr/m Luther 11, (1892) 
113 You may hospitate, as it is called, though you are not 
a Bursch. 

So Hospita-tion, reception as a guest, hospitable 
entertainment. Ho’spitator (L. hospitdior), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

2852 Illustr. Calend. AngL CIu 251 From his great liber- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he [Saint Julian] is called 
Ho’-pitator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrj’men, and wandring minstrels. 2863 J. R. Walbran 
Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 188 He. .was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen hlargeret to her household 
and hospitation. 2894 J. A, Whitlock Hosp. God's House, 
Southampt. 28 The traditionary life ofSt. Julian, Hospitator. 

Hosprticide. rare-^. [ad. rare L. hospiticida, 
f. hospes, hospit- guest -i- -cide i.] One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

+ HoSpitions (fipspi*j3s), a. Ohs. [f. L. hos- 
pitium (see • Hospice) + -ous : cf. auspicious, 
officious^ Hospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitdlis : see Hospital a. 2.) 

2588 Greene Doi-aslus fy F. 22 Where I shall hope hos- 
pitious friends to find. cx6tx Chatman vx. 240 We 
glory in th' hospitioos riles our grand-sires did commend. 
2622 Drayton Poly-olh. xxii. (2748) 341 The shire’s hospi- 
tious to^vn, 1784 in Sir B. Burke Viciss. Fam. Ser. n. 
(i860) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious. 

il Sospititun (hpspi’Jmm). [L.: see Hospice.] 

1. —Hospice i. 

1650 Teatp Gen. u 9-10 God..wlU notCatle to pro- 

vide us an hospitiunt, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all. 2700 ir. Angelo 4 * Carlts Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1814) XVI. 156 (Stanf.) Attended by this croud, we 
proceeded to our kospitium or house for our reception. 
1830 Scott Monast. xvi. Inform us why you >vill not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished hospitium. 
2878 Maclear Celts xi. 181 The Church at Iona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles. 

2 . A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity ; a hall or hostel. 

189s Rashd^ll Univ. Europe 1 . v. § 3. 481 The original 
Hospicium or^all (as it was usually called at Oxford) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. Ibid. 482 The College 
was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed Hospidum or 
Hall. Ibid. IL 11, xiu § 9, 558 At Cambridge .. the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel — not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has been preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

Hospltize (hp*spiuiz), v. rare. [f. L. hospit- 
em guest -h -IZE.] 

1 . trans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 
289s Ch. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His Lordship ,, 

was driven to the residence of Mr, Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2, intr. = Hospitate 3 . 

289s A. Stoddart y.^S. Blaehie ill. 54 By the rule of 
*hospitising ’ practised m the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausmann [etc.]. 

II Sospodar (hi7*spi?dai). [a. Roumanian hos- 
poddr, m Slavonic origin : possibly from Little 
Kuss. = Russ, gospoddrt (in South Russia 

‘master of a house’), deriv. of gospddi lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosuddrt 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning * lord *, formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. ydinson's Kingd. 4 - Cotnmw. 476 (Russia) And 
albthis for the honour of Hospodare, viz, the Prince.] 

16^ Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
*chia and Moldavia, .revolted from the Turks; 2796 Morse 
Avter, Geog. II, 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, ^y very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 1838 Pemiy Cycl. XII. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as ‘Most Serene Highness’. 
x886 Dosvden Shelley IL ix. 362 His father, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda’riat, -iate (erron. -iot, hospo- | 
derate), the office of a hospodar, the territory 
governed by a hospodar. ^ ! 

*633 Erased s Mag. VII, 196 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovj*. 2866 Ck. Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 Seelev Stein III. 529 Hampering negotiation^ with 
the ideas of an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 
Hospray, obs. form of Osprey, 

*1* Hospte, a variant of Host, assimilated to 
L. hospit-em. So + Hospetes for Hostess. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erosttu Par. a Tim. 25 Salute 
PriMlla and Aquila royne hospte and mj-nc hospetes, 
Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospit-. 
fHoss, V. Obs. rare^\ [An onomatopoeic 
form akin to HuzZ-] intr. To buzz. 

1530 Palsgr, 5S8/1 , 1 hossc, as a bee or flye dotbe..lt is a 
pe^tous noyse..to here a bee hosse ina boxc. 
jGtoss, dial. f. Horse. 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hose sb., Housel. 
Host sh^ Forms: a, 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 

cost, 4-6 ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 Sc. oyst. 4-6 
boost, 4~7 host©, 5 "^ boost©, ^“7 boast. Sc. 
boist, 4~ bost. [a. OF. ost, host, oost, boost army 


hostem (/^ur/A) stranger, enemy, in med.L. army, 
warlike expedition. The Latin h, lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF.' and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod. Eng. pronunciation’.] 

1 . An armed company or multitude of men j an 
army. Now ajxh. and/c^/. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 13/431 His sone a-$ein J>e Aum- 
perour with is ost he wendc. a 1300 Cursor M. 6160 Of 
egjpte godds ost \Trin. boost] vte vend. C1330R. Brunne 
Chron. i^^<tf^(RolIs)i4336pey..gaderedfolk,^chostesledde. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. A. ni. 252 Weend l>ider with kin host 
[r'.rr. ost, cost]. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxvtifij. 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no corner of J>e worlde wide but he 
feelde pe swerd of pe oste of Rome. 2526 Tindale .ric/j 
xxvtii. 16 The chefe captajme of the host, a 2555 L^’NDE- 
SAY Tragedie 163 , 1 rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
a 2592 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 148 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdome ivill not come to that oast, 
2605 Shaks. Mach. v. iv, 6 Thereby shall we shadow The 
numbersofour Hoast. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stai. iVilL 
7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 2700 Dhvden Ajax 4- 
Ulysses 21^ Who better can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast? 2715-20 Pope/AWii. 
201 Haste, goddess, haste I the flying host detain. 2840 
Thirlwall Ivii. VII. 211 She was.. not daunted by 

the sight of the armed host which surrounded her. 2872 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 30 The leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation. 
iransf. 

[ri3is Shoreham 15 A prince of Godes ost Schel do the 
confermjTige None lojer, Therfore hit mot a bisschope be.] 
2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4475 Gog and Magog cs noght 
elles Bot ke host of anticrist. c 2400 Ran. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to brynge, With alle her oost erly 
and late. 2573 ) . Sanford Hours Recreat. (2576) 56 That 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that is ruled by 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by an Hart. 1629 
hliLTON Hymn Nativ. 21 All the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 417 
He was a host of debaters in himself. 1862 Stanley yew. 
CJu (1877) 1 -xix. 374 It is a word which. .is a host of ima- 
gery and doctrine in itself. 28^ G. Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

'j’C. A warlike gathering; cf. Hosting. Sc. Obs. 

2807 Grierson St. Andrews’]^ A clause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the former in all reids and hosts. 

2 . iransf. A great company; a multitude; a large 
number. 


[CZ440 Gesta Rom. xiL 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him redy to come to ke Emperour, with a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 2613 Purchas Pilp'itnage (1614) 269 
'Phe three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 2^0 Mrs. F, Trollope Widozo 
Married viii, The examination of a host of trunks just 
arrived from France. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) 1 . 21 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries I 
2875 JowETT Plato (ed. a) III. «4 They produce a host of 
books WTitten by Musaeus and (Jipheus. 

t b. A name for a ‘ company * of sparrows. Ohs. 

2486 Bk. Si. A lhans F vj b, An Ost of sparowis. 

3 . In Biblical and derived uses : &. Host ot hosts 0/ 


heaven (Heb. RDi* tfbd hashshama^dm) 

is applied to (a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and {b) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 Wycuf 1 Kings xxIi. 19, I saw the Lord vpon his 
see sill>Tige, and al the oost of heuene stondynge necj to 
hyro. 2535 CIovERDALE Gen. ii. i Thus was heaucri and 
earth fynished with all their boost. — Deut. xviL 3 Sonne 
or Mone, oreny of the hooste of heauen. 26x2 Bible yosk, 
v. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Lord am I now come. 
2667 Milton P. L. iv. 606 Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host, IbifLv.Tiei His count’nance.. Drew after him the 
third part of Heav'ns Host. 2B39 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. 
i- (*847) 5 The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord {God) of hosts {Jehovah TfbdotK) ; a 
frequent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
‘ God of armies ’ or ‘ of battles 
1382 Wyclif I Sam. xvii. 45 Y come to thee In the name 
of the Lord God of oostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael. 
— Zech, i. 3 Be je conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
2535 CovERDALE Zech. xiv. 21 All the kettels in lerusalem 
and luda, shalbe holy vnto the Lorde of hoostes. 25^ In 
Q, Eliz. Prayer Bk. App. v. (1890) 225 O most myghtie < 5 od, 
the Lorde of hoastes. .the only geuer of all victories. 2860 
PusEY Min,^ Pro/h. 78 The Lord of Hosts, i. e. of all things 
visible and invisible. .of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the history of Creation, are called, the host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 2891 A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in Camh. Bible for Schools, Psalms xxiv. \oncte. 
1897 R, Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, Lest we forget — lest we forget. 

Host (h^ust), Forms; a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 oost©, 6-8 oast. 4- host ; also 4-6 hoost(©, 
4-7 hoste, 6 .SVr. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. oste, 
hoste (i2th c. in Littre), mod.F. hbie host, giiest= 
It. ostei—'L.. hospit-em {hospes) host, guest, stitingcr, 

foreigner. For resumption of A, cf. prcc.] 

1 . A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house: the correlative of , n t, 
2303 R, Brusse Haudl. Synne 4601 And 5 >J Xtl ff 
make sum robberj*, Or beg>’fe hys hoste ^ ' 

of all the congregaaon. *58® Shaks. 
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him highly. 1700 Dryden Baucis fr PhiL 118 But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace, With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E. Cook Sot<veed Factor 
10 Pleas'd with- the Treatment I did find, I took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dickeks^ E„ Drood viii, You are 
almost in the position of host to-night. 

2. spec, A man %yho lodges and entertains for 
payment ; a man who keeps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment ; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr. mine {iny) host = ihe landlord 
of such and such an inn. 

cizgo Beket 1176 in .S'. En^. Leg. I. 140 At one gode 
mannes house his In a-ni3t he nam. .hts oste nam wcl god 
jerae hov heo heom alle here, c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 747 
Greet chiere made cure boost [v.rr. osl, oste, hooste] vs 
euerichon. c X400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 222 Efter soper, sayd 
myne oste,- That he cowth noght tel the day That nni 
knight are with him lay. xS 73 J* Sanford Hours Recreat, 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne .. Whereuppon the Hoste 
asked him payment, 1598 Shaks. Merty IK tt. i. xoo 
Mine Host of the Garter. 1653 Walton A ngler ii. 45 Tell 
me freely how you like my Hoste, and the company ? is 
not mine Hoste a witty man ? xSog Wordsw. IKaggotter i. 
90 Who does not knowihe famous Swan ? Object uncouth ! 
and yet our boast. For it was painted by the Host, 1858 
Murray’s Hand-6k. H. Genu. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume. x86o Tyndall Glae. j. xvii. 121, I was informed 
by my host that [etc.], 

b. Prov. To reckon count) ’without {p: before) 
one's hostx to calculate one’s bill or score without 
consuiting one’s host or iandtord ; to come to con- 
clusions without taking into consideration some 
important circumstance of the case. 

C2489 Caxton Blanchardyu Hi. 202 It ys sayd in comyn 
that ‘ who soeuer rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones’. 1533 More Dehetl. Salem Wks. 991/2 He 
iareth lo lyUe a geste, that maketh hys rekening himselfe 
without hys hoste. 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. PI 131 b, 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paled more then 
their shotte came to. 2597 hloNTCOMERiE Cherrie ,5- Slat 
649 He that countis without his oist. Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 2698 Vanbrugh znd Pt. Hdsop iii, But here, 
alas I he found lo’s cost, He had reckon'd long without his 
host. 28*4 Scott .JA RonatCs -x-Wy But hostess as she was 
herself,., she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance. 2877 (see Count ?». 7]. 2886 Symonds Catholic 
React. lU 274 He (Brunei reckoned strangely in this matter, 
without themurderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3. jBiol. An animal or plant having a parasite 
or commensal habitually living in or upon it. 

2857 Lankester tr. Kilchenmeister's Anim. Paras. I. 
Introd, 4 They usually emigrate once into the external 
world, generally with the excrements of the hosts of their 
parents. HatCt Host is a literal translation of the German 
‘ Wirlh’, and althou^ not perhaps previously used in the 
above sense in the English language, I have adopted it 
to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution. 2862 Intell, 
Ohserv. 1 . 2 15 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
bivorous animals they frequent. 2875 Bennktt & Dyer 
Sach^ Bot. 733 Cuscuta Is nourished exclusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 2892 Brady 
Addr. TytU’side Field Club 9 To complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures (tape-worms], successive residence 
is necessary in the bodies of two distinct species of animal, 
..thus called the 'intermediate host ' and the 'final host 
attrib. i 883 Athenaeum 28 Jan. 129/1 ^ Preparations 
showing the entrance of the potato fungus into the host- 
plant. 2889 Scot. Leader 29 June 7 The part played by 
the barberry as a ' host plant ’ in producing mildew, 

1 4. A guest. Cf. Hoast 3UN. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 205 How he[Lichaon]. .His hostes 
slough and into mete He made her bodies to ben ete. 2490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 An hoste that lightly forgeCeth 
bis lodgynge. .and departeih loyously wythout to haue 
eny rewthe. 2518 Merck. Adv. Newcastle (Surteesi 52 
The ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 2559 
Mirr. Mag.y Jas. /, vii, They took me prisoner, not as oste. 
t Host, sb.^ Obs, Forms: 4 ooste, booatve, 5 
ost(e, host(e. [? ad. OF. hosiii osH, var. of hostel, 
ostel Hostel. The pi. of the latter was often osiez, 
vsteSy whence by reaction the sing, oste ; mod.F. 
dialects have h6H, 6U. For the loss of final ~e in 
Eng. cf, assig7t sb., avowe sb.] A place of lodging 
or entertainment ; a hostel, inn. 

1382 Wycljf Acts xxviii, 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the boost, or herbore [1388 the In]. — PhUem. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste \gl0s5 or hous for to dwelle inne]. 
c:i440 Gesta Rout. xxiv. 89^ (Harl. MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in cite. Ibid, Ixi. 257 His 
squier sojte an host, for swiche a worth! kny3t to be 
eside ynne. c 2450 Lonelich Grail xxxv. 26 An old 
vauasour that kepie An Ost, & was A Man of honour. 

b. Phr. To be (or lie) at host ; to be lodged or 
entertained ; lo be put up at an inn ; Jig, to be on 
familiar terms or at home 'wilh. 

£2450 Merlin 271 This mayden..was at hoste with a riche 
burgeys. 2554 H. ^yEST0N in Latimer s Senn. ^ Rem. 
(Parker Soc.) 264 , 1 will be at host with you anon. 2565-73 
Cooper Tkesaumsy Diuerti ad aliqttem in hospitiumy,.\.o 
beat host with one. - 2589 Nashe Anat.'Absurd. 35 Crowes 
and Rauens. .are at hoste with euery kind of frmie in the 
Orchard. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 420 Your goods 
that lay at host, .in the Centaur. ^ 

Host (h^ast), j//.4 Forms ; a, 4 oyst, 4-5 cost, 
< 75 i(e, 6 cast. B, 4-6 hoo8t{e, hostCy 6~f 
hoast(e, 5- host. [a. OF. oiste, hoiste L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost, cost, boost, etc. were the normal etymo- 
logical forms. See also Hostie.] 


+ 1. A victim for sacrifice; a sacrifice (///. and 
Jig.) : often said of Christ Obs, 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. ir, I oflird In his taberna- 
kile pe hoste of beghyngc of voicc.^ 2382 Wvclif Phil. iv. 
28 A couenable cost or sacrifice], plesynge to God. 

— 1 Pet. iL 5 To offre spiritual hoostes \£lo5s or ofTringes] 
acceptable to God bi Jhesu Crist. •<ri43o Life Si. Nath. 
(2884) 44 pat X myght offre my self an acceptable cost to 
hym. 25M Homilies 11. Sacram. 11. (1859) 448 Let us. .offer 
always lo God the host orsacrificc of praise oy Christ. 2605 
Sylvestcr/!)// Bnritts ii.iii, Fathers oZ’j hvwn said Isaac 
. .But where’s vour Hoste? 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 
xxiii. vi. '232 To goe unto the attars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice, x^%z'Lti.yiMxGodeau'’sSt.Paul^io JesusChrist 
having once offered the Host of His body, is seated at the 
right hand of God. 

2. Eccl. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 
regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 
a consecrated wafer. 

2303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Syttne 8840 He slode and heyide 
be oste. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 9 He ordeyned 
pat pe oyst schulde be of ^rf brede. £2400 Apol. Loll. 
Introd. 7 The sacred cost 1$ no iiiancr breed, but either 
noivjr, or accident witbouten ony subiect. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(\V. deW. 1531)259 The host betokeneth the body of Chr>'st. 
rt 2583 GRtNDALA>T«yi>/rt/.RenL (1843) 46 If a little mouse 
get an host, he will crave no more meat to hts dinner. x68y 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 164 They make their 
Hosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. *75^^ tr- 
Keysler's Trav. ^1760) IV. 28 Such as scruple to kneel at the 
liost. 284^ S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 1 . jo Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of asacrince, ana the ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 2881 Jjhortiiousi: T. Inglesaut 
L X. 191 An apothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
making ' Homs* for them. 

3. attrib.y as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 465/2 Host Cup. 2890 O. 
Crawfurd Round Catend. Port. 4 I'he solemn chant of the 
Host-Bearers. 

t Host, v.i Obs, [f. Host jAI] 

1. trails. To gather into a host ; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp. (Cf. Hosting vbL sb.) 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1190 Bctcrc horn adde ibe at rome, 
Jjan iiousted [AfS.B. yosted))>ere. £2425 Eug. Cong. Irel. 
26 The whiJl the host was thus in Ossory. .these Iweyn, as 
har wone was, weren both 1-hosted to-gedder2s. 

2. inlr. To be assembled or gather in a host. 

2430-40 Lydg. 11. t.(2554) 42 a, As they lay hoslyng 

Not farre asonder, and Saul lay an slepe. 2787 /. Barlow 
LVf. Columbus vi. 173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasurably wheel? 

Host, vj [f. Host jA-] 
f 1. traits. To receive (any one) into one's house 
and entertain as a guest. Obs. 

2485 Act I Hem VII, c. 10 § 3 That no.Straunger..shu)d 
oste or take to sojourne with hym within this Realme of 
England any Merchaunt Slraungcr. 2532 Elvot Gov.w, 
xtt, Fulutus. .caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man. 2596 Sfenser F. Q. iv. vm. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unmeet to host such guests. 2613 T. Milles tr. Mexia's 
Treas. Anc. ^ Mod. Times I. 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eytbcr a Stranger, or to be Hosted. [2894 
R. Leighton IKreck Golden Fleece 61 They (fishing smacks] 
were ‘ hosted ' by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.J 

b. intr. To play the host nonce-use. 

2868 Br. WiLDERFoncE jn CW/££t Recoil, xs. (1898)202 
The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing possessed 
by Salisburj', 

i*2, inti’. To be a guest ; to lodge, pnt «p. Ohs, 
£2450 St, Cutkbert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 30 Great best and small roste, 
Maketh vnsanery moulhes, where ever men oste. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 0 Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host, a 2656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with. .the daughter of Cleoptolemus, 
where be hosted. 

Host, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 

Hostag'e (hp'sted^), sb.^ Also 4-Jr ostage. 
[a. OF. ostage (nth c.), hostage (i2>-i6th c, in 
Liltre ; Cotgrave 161 1 , hostage and ostage), mod.F, 
otage, = Pr. ostatge, OCat hostatge, OSp. hostage, 
It. ostaggio, going back through *obstdtiaim, 
to a late pop.L, type *obs{ddticum, f. obsiddtus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. obses, obsid- 
€vi hostage. The initial h appears to have been 
added in OF., etc., through association with the 
family of L. hospit-em : see Host jA^ Cf. med.L. 
ostdticum, hos/dticum in sense i, hostdticus, osta- 
gins, hosiagiiis, in sense 2 (Du Cange).] 

+ 1, Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over ; chiefly in phrases in, into, to hostage. 
(No plural.) Obs. 

c 1275 Lav. 5317 Hit woHe(> habbe hure children to hostage 
(<(^*205 gisle]. £ 2290 .y. 1.399/231 Heo and manie 

ober in ostage weren itake. a 2300 Cursor M, 4987 pijs 
oper ten. .Duel in ostage her wit me. (2x420 Hoccleve De 
Psg. /* 27 //c. 3680 There was a niaide sent hym into hostage. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ^yshlx He was ledde..wlth hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyueraunce of 
the ^7>’d kyn^ sheyr fader. ia>. Bersetis Hupu }xy. 

223 1 our brother layd hostage, promysynge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without be brought with hym y» admyrall 
Gaudj's berde. 1555 Eden Decades So Viofatinge the lawe 
of hostage. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A, iv, iv, 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 6 
IThej’J desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav. 
ing hostage In our ship for their safe reiuriie. 272^3x 


Tindal Rapids Hist. Engi{tyj^i) II. xvit. 97 To rivt tW 
young King..in Hostage to the Queen. 

2 . (with pt.) A person thus given and held iq 
pledge. Cf. PioSTAGKB. 

£ 227 § Lay. 20909 Four and twenti hostages [cuot sUkO 
Childnch bitahte. C2330 R. Brunnb C/t/vn. uBjo 7^ 
William, .gaf ageyn ho fees, of whilk he tokeostages. 1520 
Caxton' s Chron. Eng. v,' 46b/i Upon assuraunce of iby 
same thynge they gave him good hostages. 2579 Fextos 
Guicciard. m. (1599) lot He laboured seaeily that tht 
Genoways should not deliuerin their ©stages 10 the Kin? 
2665 Manley Grotius' L<nv C. IKarrcs 85 He ..kept the 
Prince of Aurange's Son.. as an Hostage for his lathers 
Actions. 2782 Gibbon Decl, iy F. III. 225 Ambassadors., 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 2872 Freeman aW 
Cong. IV. xviiL 255 [At the siege of Exeter in io 681 oneof 
the hostages was brought close to the East ( 3 aie, and his 
eyes were put out in t};e .sight of both armies. jSyjFRocoE 
Cxsnrxdx. 254 They had given hostages for their good be- 
haviour. 

3 . generally. A pledge or security. 

c 2400 Rout. Rose 7312 Though ye borowes take of me, The 
sikerer shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikimess^ Or 
Chartres. 2597 Daniel Civ. IVars n. xxiii, I'he ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. 2606 Shaks. Tr.ffCr.xw. 
ii. 125 You know now your hostages: your Vnckles non! 
and ray firme faith. 2607-22 Bacon Ess., Marriage [kx})) 
264 He that hath wife and children, hath given hostages to 
fortune ; for they are impedimentes to great enterprires, 
either of vertue,or of mischief, 2865 WiiiTTiERA'ww-^Mni 
483 One who wisely .schemed, And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book. 
i’ 4 . A treaty to which parties are rare. 

2470-85 Malory Arthurs, xxx, And there with alls was 
made hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
myghte be. 

Hence Ho'stagfe v. irans., to give as a hostage. 

2624 Capt, Smith Virginia tv. 158 Nor is it likely nov 
they would have so hostaged their men . . had they intended 
any vtllany, 

't'Ho’stage, -fA^ Obs. [a. OF. 
'L.iype*hospttdticum,i.hospes,hospit’em H 
see -AGE. (Med.L, had hospitdgium and hostdgim, 
from Fr.)] A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also altri!'. 

c 1440 jpom. 1292 His owne mayde, that was so bryghk To 
his ost.ige she went right. £2450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
247 Ostage in this towne know 1 non, Thin svyff and inou in 
for to slepe. 1547 Boordb introd. Knoivl. xxxii. (1870)^5, 
I, bauynge pine -- poynted them to my hostage. axUl 
Willie Wallace x. in QbWd Ballads (2682-98) 111 . 271 F** 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for charitie. /etd iv, 

Fifteen lords in the hostage-house Wailing Wallace for to 
see. 1852 Act i5«5 16 Viet. cxxxvi.Preamb. (Hull Shipping 

Dues), Certain Dues called - .Hostage Dues. 

tHostager. Obs, Also 4 ost-. [a. OK 

{Ji) 05 tagUr, -ger hostage, pledge, security, f. bestagt 
+ L- -drius.J « Hostage sb.^ 2. 

£2330 R. Brunnb (i8ro) 239 pe cartels and pstagejs 

he 3ald porch curieysie.- — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he scholde hym hostagers, Men of 
pens. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ccxlvi. (H-b /Server 
styll in England hostagers, the erle Dolphynof Auuergne, 
therle of Porseen. and dyuers other. 2530 PAUCR.232/ 
Hoi»iager, one that is pledge for another, hosiagier. 

Hostageship (h^'sWdsiJip). [f- Hoswos 
sb.'- (sense :) + -SHIP.] The condition ol a 
hostage; *= Hostage jA^ r. 

2848 Lytton Harold iv. iii, The time of the 
rests with the King and the Duke, 2865 J. M. Luo 

Epics Mid. Ages II. 249 By this act .. the terms ot 
hostageship are forfeited 2867 Cantemp.^ Rev, Vi. 3 
Fora companion of his exile ana hostageship. 
HoBtay(e, var. of Hostey v., Obs. 

SCosted (hon'sted), a. [f. Host jAH-ed. C . 
Host ti.' j Assembled in a host; in hosts. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb.t. 576 Indignant 
hosted friends that vex the polar skies. 1840 rij 
Mt; Sinai 11. 91 The hosted Hebrews to their se^'er.*! 

. .betake them, 289* Stopf. Brooke E. £. Lit. x. 243 
hosted waves of ocean. - 

Hostel (hp-stel), sb.t Forms : a. $-4 t 

osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 ostle. 3 " ' 

also 4 hostil, 4-7 hostell, 0 hostle, bosteUe- L • 
OF. ostel, -ell, hostel, mod.F. hbtcl^ Pr. {h)ostal,h^’ 
hostal r—med.L. hospitdle (see Hospital).] 

1 * 1 , A place of sojourn; a house where 0 
lodges ; a lodging. Obs. . , .r^, 

£2250 Gen, 4 Ex. 1056 He .. bead hem horn j. of 

herbergen wid him. 23.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Nut. 25* J® i-vncc 
jiis hostel Arlbour 1 hat. £2450 Merlin 130 },ousc. 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but in n 

transf. tmdjig. . .--Inu. 

02300 Ctn-sor t^uerd. .yeild us gam vr 

pat us es reft. 2450*1530 Myrr. our 3 = , . 

gaue to the lordeofheuen the hostell of her mosteny 

x6io Holland Cavideds Brit. i. 495 That this is 

Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty. 

2. spec. A public house of lodging and eni 

ment for'strangers and travellers; an inn, a 

Obs. after 16th c. till revived in 19th by Scott. 

£2384 Chaucer H.Fameu. 514 Seync ^nlyan 
hosieJe Se her the house of Fame lo. 2393 E-af* • * 

C. XIV. 64 As safliche passe as the messager ana - • 
hus hostil. 2550 Lever Serm. *4 Dec. f Arb.> J ^ -p 
hundred ."tlso of an other sorSe. ^dyd Jyue o* 1'^ 

Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scott Marnu kg is 

hostel, or inn. 1847 Lytton Lucrettn {mV p°^ .^, 
the usage of hostels, a p.iir of bools stood Princt's 

to be cleaned betimes in the morning. 1880 Wats • 

Quest (1892) 25 But, being weaned ‘J him an*! 
Sought out a goodly hostel, where be might R 
eat and tarrj* for the night. 
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3. A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elsewhere ; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 
= Hall 4 a. 

The term was never in official use at Oxford, though 
‘Halls’ have been spoken of as ‘hostels’; at Cambridge it 
has a recognized standing. 

1536 Act 27 Heji. VIIl^ c. 42 § I Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hoslelles. 1547 Act i Edw. K/, c. 14 § 15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities. ^1577. Hxrrvson England xi. iiv, (1877) x. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals or hostels, 
that haue beene there [at Oxford] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [etc.]. 1629 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 41 The clearing of the ground, .was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the Mitle Ostle’. m66z Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 436 Bred in some of the hostels after- 
wards united thereunto [Trinity College, Cambridge]. 1894 
Times {weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 98/3 tSt. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawardent These [readers] are expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1895 Rashdall Unix>. 
Europe I. v. § i. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in return attacked a Hall or Hostel 
{hosfiilium) of students. 1898 Cambridge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College .. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. 8, 1883. 
f 4 . A town-mansion ; = Hotel i. Obs, 

1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1381/1 The said duke 
de Monlpensier . . met the eatle of Derbie and the English 
traine. .and didaccompanie him vnto ho^tell de Longueuille, 
sometime called the hostle of Aniou. a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Life (1886) 105 , 1 went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her name. x66r Morgan 
Sph. Gentry ni. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently c-alled Hostels by 
being Houses of Nobles. 1670 Cotton Espernon r. ir. 6t 
His Hostel at Paris . . was then the best House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call'd V Hostel de Soissons. 

t5. Lodging, entertainment; esp. in to take 
hostel^ to lodge, put up. Obs. 

0X2^0 Gen. Ex. 1397 Laban .. fond good gri 3 and good 
hostel. Him, .and hise men, and hise kamel. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Synne 12472 Whan synne ys shrytte ande 
dene eche deyl pere wyl Gode holde hys hostele. ei^oo 
Vwaine <5* Gaw. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke lhaire hostel!. ^1450 Merlin 606 For his love 
shall ye haue hostell at youre volume. 

6. attrib. 

(fi6io in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 13 A barrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott A/arwr. in. xxvx, Slumbering on the hostel floor, 
i* Hostel, sb,^ Obs. rare'~^, A dyslogistic 
diminutive of Host sb.^ 

Z624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xv. dz Your round hostel, 
which you cause to be ador’d. 

Hostel* V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hostyl, 9 
hostle. [f. Hostel 
1 1. trans. To lodge, put up. Obs. 
tfi33oR. Brunmf.C^^o«. /f^tftf^lRoll.s) 5557 In Wynchestre 
were pey hosteld bo]>e. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xvii. 118 
Hope shal lede hern forth. , And hostel hem and hele. a 1400 
Stac. Rome 548 Bojje pei weoren hostelled J>ere, 

2. intr. To lodge. Now dial, 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld that all 
thre. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ Where do you 
hostle at?’ lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. Sc. form of 
hostellary^ Hostelry, 

(The xsth c. instances may be plurals oi hostelarie.) 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. / § 25 (1814) II. 6/2 p* in all burrowis 
townys . . par be ordanyt hostilaris ana resettis haifande 
stabillis and chawmeris to ridaris and gangaris. 1425 
Ibid, § 11 (1814) II. lo/i pe king . . forbids pat ony liege 
man . . berbery or luge paim in ony vthir place bot in pe 
hostelarls forsaide. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 125 Spers’d about in search o’ beds Throu’ houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hf7*stei3i). Now arch, or Hist. 
Forms: a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4- hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -ellere, 5-6 -iller, -elere, 
5-6 (9] -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller; also 5-8 
hostler. 0. 4-.^ ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Sc. oistlar. [a. OF. osielier 
(i 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), hosteller, mod.F. hbtelier, 
f. hostel : see -er. Cf. med.L. hospitdldrins, hosta- 
Idritts, hostel{l)drius. See also Hostler, Ostler, 
variants of this word.] 

•p 1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and strangers; spec., in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Obs. exc. Hist. 

CJ290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 361/61 pe Abbot sende him out 
to one of heore celles; hostiler he w^as pare i-mad gistes to 
onder-fon^ue. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. Ixi. (1869) 37, 
I am norishe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgrimes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149 b/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
be hosteler for to receyue there ghestes. 1877 J. Kaine in 
Smith & Wace Diet. Chr. Bicg. I. 725 In this establishment 
Cuthbert was the hostillar. 1897 J. W. Clark Priory 
Barnwell Hi, It w.as the duly of the Hosteller, .to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monaster^'. 
2. A keeper of a hostelry or inn ; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

1365 .?/««//«. Gildh. Lend. (Rolls) III. 422 Ricardus le 
Yon^ie, hostyllcr. 1388 Wvclif x. 35 He brou^te forth 
twey pans, and 5af to the ostiler. c 1440 York Myst. xlviu 
heading. The Osieleres. Alias Inholders. 1531 Vial, on 
Laivs Eng. 11. xHi. (1638) 138 If a man desire to lodge with 
one th.at is no common Ho>telcr. 1592 Nashe P. Penilessc 
(ed. 2) 5 a, An Hostler that had built a goodly Inne. a 2635 
Her Bor. 174 The inne-keeper was old, fourescore 
allmost . . God and Time decree To honour thrifty ostlers, 


such as hee. 0x670 Spaldxnc Trouh. Chas. I (l82o^ 12 
[They] crossed the water, and breakfasted in William 
Stewart's, ostler. 186a J. Grant Cape, of Guard xxv, 
Gray had been repeatedly warned by the friendly hosteller 
..to beware of travelling in the dusk. 

3. A stableman : see Hostler, Ostler. 

+ 4. A student who lives in a iiostel (sense 3). Ohs. 
1577 Harrison England II. iii. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or halliers. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that. .Thomas late arch- 
bishop of Canturburie, being brought vp at such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Ixjndoners called 
an ‘ hosteler *, supposing that he had .serued ..in the .stable. 
1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 29 We infer them to be no 
Collegiates, but Hostelers, not In that sense which the 
spitefull Papists charged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten- 
dant on a stable), but such as lived in a learned Inii or 
Hostle not endowed with revenues. 

5. attrib., as hosteler-house [= OF. viaison 
hosteliere\ cf. med.L, hospztaldria (sc. domus') 
liostelry] ; hosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

0x470 Henry Wallace iii. 71 A trew Scot, quhilk hosteler 
house thair held. 1820 Scott j4^^4»/xviii, The hostler-wives, 

. .are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ho'steleress, a female student in a hostel. 
x^^a FrasePs Mag. XLII. 251 The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian 
monsters. 

•p HOBte*lity. Ohs. rare. Also -illity. [? f. 
hostel hospital -h -ity.] Hospitality. 

*593 7^ck Straw in. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses ofhostelity [Old copy, ^of/iV/Z/oJ. 

Hostelry (hp-stelri). Now arch. Also 4-5 
ostelrie, (h)03tellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary,- 7 hoatilerie, 4-7, 9 {arch.) 
hostelrie. [a. OF. {K)osteUrie (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. hotelierie, i.{h)osteiier HostelerI: 
see -ERY 3, -ry. The word is sparsely exemplified 
before the 19th c., when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a literary form,] 

1. A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided ; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place iii 
a convent for the reception of strangers. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 7x8 In Southwerk at this geniil 
hostelrye [v.r. ostelry, Petw. hostrye, Lansd. hostericj 
That highte the Tabard. — KutPs T. 1635 In the 
hostelryes [v.rr. ostelleryls, hostelleries, Lansd. hostriesj 
al aboute. cx^ys Pilgr. Lyf Manhode v/.xxxW. (1869)193 
’Fo pe ostelrye j wente at pe firste, thinking to herberwe me 
pere. *597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. I. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlene, 1630 B. Jonson AVw/«« 11. i, A ba.shful child, 
homely brought up, In a rude hostelrie. x8o8 Scott 
Marmion in. si. note. The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or tnn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
from, .the ‘ Friars of Berwick*. X823— /^^z/mVxxi, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was also the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelr>% 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance between himself and the 
hostelry. x886 Ruskin Pneterita I, vl. 188 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry. 

2. Hostel* business, nonce-use. 

1853 Thackeray Newcomes I. x. 101 .A. gay sight was the 
road . . in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Ho’stelric a. mnce-7vd., pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

x86o All Year Round IV. 78 He looks at things in an 
eminently hostelrie view, 

fHosteri. Obs. rare. [f. Host v.^.] A 
hosteler or innkeeper. 

1300 in Arnolde's Chron. Index (1811) 5 That common 
hosiers be partyners of all charges so ns free hosiers, 1598 
Flobio, Hosieriero, an hoste, an hosier, an inholder. 
Hoster^ rare. [f. HostjAI] One 

who serves in a host or army. 

1892 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. viii. 183 The hosiers grim 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hosteria, obs. f. Osterta, (Italian) hostelry. 
Hostery, var. Hostry. 

Hostess (hou’stes). Forms: a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess). 0. 4 hoostosse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostease, 6-7 hoetis, 7- hostess, [a. OF. 
ostesse (12th c. in Littre), mod.F. hbtesse, f. {h)o5fe 
Host sb.^ : see -ess.] 

1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

^*383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse [v.rr. 

hostesse, ostes] thyn o^uod she O demophon Thyn Philis 
whtchc that is so w'o begon. 1389 Hay any Work 48 He 
has also a charge to prouide for, bis hostesse and cosin. 
1392 Warner Alb. Eng, viii. xlii. 19 Thanks, and wel- 
come too, he sayd Unto his Oste and Ostesse. 1398 Barn- 
field Pecunia xxi. Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 1605 Shaks. Maeb. i. vi, 10 See, see, our honor’d 
Hostesse. 1632 T. DeloneV Thomas of Reading xi, (ed. 6) 
Hjb, Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. x8o8 
Pike Sou7‘ces Mississ. iii. 233 At one o'clock we bid adieu 
to our friendly hostess. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 V. I. 
28 ‘ Come and look at the conservatory *, smiled his hostess. 
fig. 1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid O womman that 

of wertu art hostesse. 

2. spec. A woman who keeps a pnblic place of 
lodging and entertainment; the mistress of an inn. 

<;z29o .9. E>ig. Leg. I. 325/96 J>are-with heo fedde hire 
swipe wel and hire ostesse al-so. CX305 Edmund Conf. 98 
in E. E. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dow3ter per he was 
at inne. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 635 His hostes com ry'cht 
till hym thar. 1474 Caxton Chesse 115 Al tho ihjTiges that 
hen delyuerd to kepc to the hoste or hostessb they ought to 
be sauf. 1396 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, ii. i\*. ^5 Hostesse, clap 
to the doores: watch to night. 2633 IValton iiu 


Also 4-5 hostye, 


82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1716 Swift P/«V//r 9S 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess : They keep at Staines the 
Old Blue Boar. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra 1. 3c [He) had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess, 

1 3. A female guest : cf. H(ist sb.- 4. Ohs. rare. 
X388 Wyclif Exod. iii. 22 A womman -schal axe of hir 
neijbore-sseandofher hoosteessefisSagcbllsilueme vessclis. 
4. Comb. 

a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. {1775) II. 199 She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone. 

Hence Ho’stesssMp, the office of hostess. 

16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv, iv. 72 It is my Fathers will, I 
should lake on mee The Hostesseship o’th’day; you’re 
welcome sir. 

t Ho'stey, V. Obs. Also h)osteye, hostaye, 
(hostie). [a. OF. {h)osteic-r, -aier,-oier\—\.. type 
*hosticdre, f. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion : see Host sb.^] intr. To wage war, make a 
warlike expedition. 

^ la 1400 Morte Arih. 555, I ettylle my selfene. To hostaye 
in Almayne with armede knj'ghtez. Ibid. 3503 Ffor lie cs 
in this empire. .Ostayande in this or>’ente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas in. ix. 11554) Sob, Neuer 
prince. .Hosteyed at once with such a multitude. C14S0 
Piertin no Arayed for to osteye. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 13 Full 
noblp erie of Darby havyng rule . . in the duchie of Guyen, 
hoslied the said tyme and yere. 

Host-llOTlSe. Now dial. [Cf. Gcr, gasihau5i\ 
A house for the reception of guests or strangers; 
a hostelry ; an inn, 

1363-87 Foxe a. 4 M. (1684) III. 591 To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses amongst the English Merchants. 1634 
W. TirWhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 352 One night in a 
bad Host-house. 1833 Whitby Gloss., Hostdioiise, 

..a farmer’s inn at market. 1893 Northumbld, Gloss, s.v. 
Hoast-hoos, The inn.s where farmens put up.. have east- 
/looses attached. They are the waiting rooms used by wife 
and daughters, and the reception pLace for parcels or goods. 
Hostiary, obs, form of Ostiary. 
t Ho*sticide. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. *hosticuia, 

i. hostis enemy: see -cide i.] One that kills his 

enemy (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1848 in Wharton Laxv Lex. 

Hostie (lip'sti). Obs. or arch. 

5 hoostye. [a, V‘, hostie (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
/iostia victim, Host 

1. =Hostj^.4i, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57 b/i Moyses saide we shal lake 
with us suche hostyes & sacrefyses as we shal ofTre. 1495 
Treviso's Barth. De P. R. ix. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest. .was worshypped wyth .spyrytuellhostyes \Dodl. MS. 
hoistesj and offrynges. 1681 R. Fleming Fulfill. Script. 
(x8oi) 1], 287 There is no necessity to olfer dally Hosties 
for the sins of the people, 

2. =Host sb.^ 2. 

x6^t R. Baillib Parall. Liturgy with Ptaxs-bk. 51 The 
Papists injoyne al] the relickes of the Hostie and winei.to 
be gathered together, a 17x5 Burnet Own ‘time (1766) I. 
XI Some of his seamen went ashore and met the^ Hostie 
carried about. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vr. », Saint-Just 
. .‘carries his head as if it were a Sainl'Sacrement' , ador- 
able Hostie, or divine Real-Pre.sence I 
Hostie, rare var. Hostey v. Obs. 

Hostile (bp’stoil, -til), <7. (jA) Also 7 hostill. 
[ad. L. hostilis, f. hostis enemy (see -ile) ; perh. 
through F, hostile (15-iGth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

--'X594 Shaks. Rich. HI, xv. iv. 236 iQos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1396 — i Hen. IV, i._i. 9 Nor 
bruise her Flowretswith the Armed hoofesOf hostile paces. 
1639 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 246 'ibe King of Den- 
mark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 337 By these Bars. .the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 2723 Pope 
Odyss. XI. 656 Thus, great in glory, from the din of war. 
Safe he leturn’d without one hostile scar. x8xo Wellington 
in Gurw. Deep. (1838) VI. 114 The operations of hostile 
armies. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. iBohn) 

I. 371 On a hostile position [he] rained a torrent of iron. 

b. Of the nature or disposition of an enemy; 
unfriendly. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. Pref. 4 They all came in 
from a foreign and hostile quarter. 1821 Joanna Baillie 
Pfelr. Leg., Lady f. B. li, 'i'he dame held fast the hostile 
door, x^o F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 83 A second 
hostile rajah . . was for some time kept as a state-prisoner. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 392 Men of different 
and hostile races. 

2. trans/. and Jig. Unfriendly in feeling, action, 
nature, or character; contrary, adverse, antagonislic. 

1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile. 
xZooPIed. OrJtl. IV. T14 The principal of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. 1849 Macaulay Htst. Lng. 
ii. I. 231 A long succession of princes, hostile to tlic * 
lished faith, might sit on the English throne. ** * * 
Buckle Civilh. U873) HI. v. 413 
hostile principles to flourish side by side, >*i 
coming into collision. /rros « Vnr+h 

B. sb. A hostile person ; sfee. {U.S.) a Aorth 

American Indian nnlriendly to 

^ BAKTCmT I?, -cl. fonaerly 

x88o Libr. l/nrv. hntrwl. A. 43* V ;/j,,,,r:ous. iMs 
hostiles, but ..at present a scouting- 

P1ilnor\VaVoia- Teller Del 

party, .captured three .that the hosiiles 

5/2 A courier has just arrive J and 

"Hence'’tHonSl% " &L. ia sMie //, to be 
hostile, engage in warlike hostililics. 



HOSTILELY. 


410 


HOT. 


1656 S. H. Gold^ Lavs 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
injured by their Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Army? IbicL 96 Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Sostdlely (hp*st3il|li), adv. Also 7 hostilly, 
hostily. [ 1 . Hostile a. + -lt-.] In a hostile 
manner; as or in the manner of an enemy, b. 
"With opposition or antagonism. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow' Annv. NameUss Cath. 238 Ho.stily 
to inuade another Kings Land. i6xx Speed//w/. Gi.Brit. 
IX. xvi. (1632) 856 The Scots hostilly entrcd into Northum- 
berland. 1649 Bounds Puhl. Obed. (1650) 52 D. Hamilton 
entred England hostilely. ^ 1762 St. Papers in Ann. Reg. 
^S/i To act hostilely against Great Britain. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxx, He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hostil(e)inent, var. Hustlement. 

Hostility (.h/?sti*]iti). [ad. late L. hostilitaSi f. 
hosttlis Hostile; perh. throngh F. Jmtiliti (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The state or fact of being hostile ; hostile action 
exercised by one community, state, or power against 
another ; esp. such as involves M’ar. 

i$3t Elyot Gov. i. xxiv, With outwarde hostilltle or mar- 
tiall businesse. 1548 Hall Chrent.^ Hen. VI 172 Ye feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foren invasion. 1665 Manley 
Grotius* Law C. IVarTCS 101 Now these prirate Quarrels 
were broke out into open Hostility. 1706 E. Gibson 
Assize Serm. Cfvydon 15 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
1876 Mathews Coinage ii. 16 Pnisias dared the hostility of 
the Romans by giving a shelter at his Court to Hannibal, 
b- pi. Hostile acts ; acts of warfare, war. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and mutuall disagreements. x6m 
Bentley Phal. 488 Declar’d no War . . nor committed the 
least Hostilities. 1782 Ld. Cornwallis Let. Washington 
17 Oct., I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. 185s Prescott Philip //, viii. (1857) 141 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. 

2 . iransf. andy^. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thought, or principle. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eroniena 63 There being 
not betweeneusany cause of hostility. 2704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v. Duellist^ Explicate all the Phsenomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there is between them. 2^9 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. L 400 The hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself. 

Ho'stilize, v. rare-^K [f. Hostile a. + -ize ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. /losliltzarl] tram. To render hoslile ; 
to cause to be an enemy. 

X7W Anna Sew’ard Lett. (2822) HI. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized against an impious nation. 

Hosting Ch^ii’stig), vhl. sb. Obs. exc. ffist [f. 
Host The raising of a host or armed multi- 
tude ; hostile encounter or array ; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

2^22 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 204 
This Erie a litlll afore the forsayd hostynge rode Ihoraon xl. 
dayes, the %vj’che is the moste Inly StrejTith of Irj'ssh of al 
the land. ^2537 Actz% Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. (1622) 230 
Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
1596 Spe.nscb State Iret. (Globe) 673/2 . 1 have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raj'sed any 
generall hostinges, the noblemen have clajToed the leading 
of them. 26x7 Moryson Itin, 11. 202 The foresaid generall 
boasting is arising out of certaine foote and horse, found by 
the suljject . . to assist the Queenes forces. 2667 JIilton 
P. L. VI. 93 Strange to us jt seerad At first, that Angel 
should with Angel warr, And in fierce hosting meet. 2708 
J. pHiurs Cyder U807) 98 From him, Two branches, t^t, 
in hosting, long contend For sov’reign sway. 27x5 Act x 
Geo. I Stat. ii. c. 54 § 10 'I'he annual V^alue of the Services, 
commonly called personal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
\vatching and warding, due by virtue of any Charter., shall 
be paid in Money annually instead of them. 2884 Low 
S: Pulling Did. Eng. Hist. s.v. Pale, The small English 
freeholders were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
* hostings *, 'I'heir abandoned farmsteads W’cre robbed and 
burnt by English, and Irish alike, 
b. aitrib. 

2575 Maitland Scot. Poems'^i.Z My hors, my hames, and 
my speir ; And all uther, my hoisting geir. Now may be said. 
2577 Holinshed II. 973/1 The Prince .. aduanced 

forwarde .. towarde his enimies, an hosting pace. 2620 
Thomas* Lat, Did., Simplares amiafurx, hosting harnesse, 
Hostis, obs. form of Hostess. 

Ho*Stler. Forms : 4-5 hosteler (-eller, -iler, 
-iller), 5- hostler. Seealso O stler. [Asyncopated 
form of hosteler, found also in the sense * keeper of 
ahostelry, innkeeper’ (Hosteler 2), butfromi6thc. 
usually appropriated as below; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form Ostler 
( p*sl3j), now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hostler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of ostler^ ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with h and i mute ; but, if used in the sense of 
hosteler, both letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a 
stableman, a groom. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T.r sWThilke that holden hostel- 
ries, sxLsienynge the thefte of hire hostilers [v.r-r. hostelers, 
hostelleris, oslelers, ostilers]. £2400 Three Kings Cologne 
33 pis was a comune custome to diuers hostlers . . to bring 
her hors to pat plaas. c 2485 Digby Mvst. (2S82) ». 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 2570 
Levins Manip. 73 ^'46 Hostler, caupo, stabularhis. 1652 
C. Walker Hist. Independ. iti. 10 To make Religion but 
a .stalking horse . .and the Ministers thereof but hostlers to 
rub dow'n, curry and dresse it for their riding, a 2713 Ell- 
wood Autohiog. (1765) 20 Having ordered the Horstler to 


take Care of my Dog. 2837 Hassthorne Twice-Told T. 
(1851) II. X. 139 The landlord himself, or his loutidi hostler. 
2848 Dickens Domhey vii, Where hostlers were continually 
accomp.'inying themselves with clTers'escent noises. 

b. U.S. (See quot.) 

2890 Cooley, eta Railiv, Amer. 232 The compartments 
In the round-houses for sheltering locomotives are termed 
the stalls, and the keeper of the round-house is called the 
hostler. - 

• Hence Ho’stlersliip, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such function. 

2626 W. ScLATER Exb. 2 TIicss. (1629) loj To liold his 
stirrop, and beare the cnecke for ill hostlership. 

. Hostler, Hostleress : see Hosteler. 
Hostless (hpa'stles), a. ran. [f. HostjA2 + 
-LESS.] Destitute of a host ; t inhospitable. 

xS9oSi'Enser/v^.iii.xl 3 Forth rj'ding from Malbeccoes 
hqstlesse hous. 2892 St. yames's Gaz. 10 Mar. 6/x A ’Frisco 
millionaire, who apparently prefers bis mends to dine host- 
less. 

Hostly (hJa-stli), a. [f. Host sb.^ + 
Belonging or proper to a host ; host-like. 

1893 star 6 June 1/7 To resume their hostly functions. 
2^4 Bedford Times 2 June 2/2 A hostly host and trusty 
citizen. 

tHostry (h^u’stri). Obs. or arch. Forms: 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 ostry, 4 e, 5-8 ostory, 
6 ostrey. P. 4-6liostrye,5-6 iiostre, 5-7 bostrie, 
5-8 hosiery, hostry, 6 -trey, 6-8 -terie, 8 arch. 
hoastrie. [a. OF. hosierie, hosirie (= It. os/eria, 
Sp. hosteria), f. hoste (mod.K. h$tc) Host shf : see 
-EBY, -rt.] ST Hostelry. 

2377 Lancl, P. PL B. x\Ti, 73 He .. Herbenved hym at 
an hostrj'e. e 2400 Maundev. iRoxb.) xxv. 219 pus pai do 
fra oslrie to ostrie till pai comme at pe emperour. rx46o 
Tozvnetey Myst. iii. 329, I was neuer bard ere .. In sich an 
oostre as this. 2^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 210 b/2 This wenche 
went to anoiher that layein the same hosterj'. 2S26Tindale 
Luke ii. 7 'I’here was no roume for them with in, in the 
hostrey. 2598 Stow Surzy. xxxri. (1603) 350 Nowa common 
ostrey for receipt of tra\*el!ers. 2630 R. yohnson's Kingd. 

Contntxv. 88 The Princes sit at meat like Carriers in an 
Hostrj'. 2652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 31 She 
..accompanied him to some Hosiery. 2756 Cibber 
II, Dial. Old PL 165 Five inns or common osteries, 2790 
Pennant London 458 (R.) In Stow's time it was altered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. attrib., as hostr}* bottle, court, house, press, 
roofi (h)ostry faggot, a faggot used to light 
hostelry fires ; so hostry-wood : see quot. 1769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Le hostre house ibidem. 
1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
133/z Think, mistress, what a thing love is : why, it is like 
to an ostrj'-faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as the bird croi^ile driven ont of her nest, 1644 
(Quarles Sheph. Orac.W, It must be ser\*ed in locks And 
ostry bottles. X67X-2 Overseerd Ace. Holy Crvss, Canterb., 
For six ostery fagotes. .£0, ox. bd. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gi. 
Brit. (ed. 7) L 139 Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostreywood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots, a 2770 Chatterton Eclogue 2. 26 in 
Rowley P. {1778) 3 The joyous daunecynge ynn the hoastrie 
courte. 2881 T. Watts m Athenseum xo Sept, 337/x To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof, 
Hostryche, -yge, obs. forms of Ostrich. 
t Ho'Stryinge. Obs. [f. Hostry.] Lodging, 
entertainment. 

C2470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note (Hark MS.), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostrjnnge and full of uitaile, 

HostsMp (,htfa*stijip). [f. Host -SHIP.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

2874 Helps Soc. Press, x. (1875) 142 The prime minister 
whose excellence , , in hostship was to be attributed to his wife. 
Hosyl, obs. form of Housel. 

Hot^, liott(bpt), Obs. dial. \p..OY.hotte 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin : 
cf. Ger, holte, Swiss hutte a vintager s dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (Seealso Hod jAi) 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1 . A kind of basket or pannier for carrying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. north, dial. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5524 Apon per neckes sal pai here Hott 
wit Stan and wit morter. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame ni. 850 
Tvvigges..Swiche as men. .maken of these panicrs, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 2434-5 Durham MS. AlmoneVs Roll, 
j par de hottys pro sabulo et luto cariand. 24.83 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 2093/2 And bare on hys sholders vii hoitis or 
baskeitis fulle of erthe. 2662 Wit .J- Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 2782 J, Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Hots, a sort of panniers to cany turf or slate in. 
2825 Brockett, Hoi, a sort of square basket formerly used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent, 2878 Cumberld. 
Gloss., Muck hots . . panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback. 

2 . A small heap (e.g, of dung, dust, sand, etc.). 
*SV. and siorth. dial. 

a 2800 Song in Edinb. Month. Mag. (1817) June 238 There 
was . .An hunder hotts o’ muck to spread. 2B22 Hogg Perils 
of Man II. vii. 255 Will then laid his arm over the hoy and 
the hott o’ claes, and fell sound asleep- 2842 ymt. R. 
Agrie. Soc. II. 1. 126 The field . . was left by tlie cattle in 
tufts or hots not eaten regularly off. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., 
Muck hots, . . (N.E.) heaps of muck or lime in the field. 
t 3 . (Alsohut(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 
of a fighting cock. Obs. 

2625 Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another, 2649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 92 He« without Cloake Is a Wilt in 


Hurts, a pretty spumnge Cocke. i688R.HoLiiEvlmMry 
11. .\T. 252/2 Hotts or Hutts, are the Pounce.'; or round Balk 
of Leather stuffed and clapped or tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, to keep Cocks that they shall not hurt one anothr 
in sparing, or breathing themselves. 2806 SporlinrKar 
XXVI 1 . 240 Cover your Cock's heels with hols maded 
leather. 

Hot, J see Hot a. 10. 

Hot vhpt),a.(x^.) Forms : a. I hfit, 2-4hat,(4-5 
twrlh. liatt(e, hate) ; 5 hayt, 5-6 bait, 6 hast, 
heit. / 5 . 2- hot ; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hole, 6 
hoatfe, 6-7 hott(e. 7. 5-6 whoto, whoot(e, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp. i 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattere, hatere, 3 hatture, 
3-4 hattore, 4- hotter. Sup. 1 hattost, 3-;f 
hotest, 4- hottest. [Com. Tent. ; OE. Ml, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. hH (MDu., Du. heel, LG. 
h^l), OHG. (MHG.) hei\ (Ger. heisz), OH. heilr 
OTeut. *hallo~z, f. ablaut-stem ^iV-, 
whence also Goth. heltS fever, and OE. halu 
Heat. The normal phonetic representatives of 
OE. hat were ME. northern hat {hale, hail), 
southern hSl {hole, hoot, hoaf) ; the former came 
down to i6lh, the latter to 17th c. ; but as early 
as 1550 we find the shortened hoi, holt. This 
was app. taken from the inflected comparative, 
OE. hdtra, later hattre, found as late as 1400 as 
hatter, beside which hotter shortened from hller 
is found in 14th c. (cf. out, utter, late, laller). 
The forms in wh are parallel to those of ‘Whole. 

I’he phonology* of hot in the dialects presents many points 
of difficulty. Cf. Het.] 

1 . The proper adjective expressing a well-known 
quality or condition of material bodies, due to a 
high degree of the molecular energy known as 
heat (Heat sb. i, 2), and producing one of the 
primar}' sensations (Heat sb. i b) ; having or 
communicating much heat ; of or at a high tem- 
perature : the opposite of cold. (Distinguished 
from warm by the high degree of this quality.) 
a. Of the sun, the air, and atmospheric conditions. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 228 Deos wyrt . . byj> cenned ncah 
s«e and on hatum stowum. Ibid, III. 280 Swa hattra 
sumor, swa mara Sunor and Hset. c tzsoOJd Keni.Strm. 
in O, £. Mise, 35 At middai wanne \>Q dai Is al her hotKta. 
2*97 R' Glouc. (Rolls) X0960 J>ut somer so druye & m hot, 
] 7 at. .none hattore me not. a 2300 Cursor M, 2703 Quen it 
was hate [later MSS. hat, hoot] a-pon a tide Abram salt lus 
bus be side. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, AV«/«« 564 R 
hate [rime gate], CX440 Partonope S14* The day ^ 
whole and longe. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 34 “i* 
wether was boat. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 33 * 
bote scorching season. 2653 Walton 118 1^ 
hot day, but especially in the evening of a hot day. * 7 v 
Swift Gulliver \\\. i, The sun so hot, that I 
turn my face from it. 2833 Sturt S, Austral. II. lu-® 
The hot winds in the interior. * , 

b. Of fire, or anything burning or glow’ing. 

c 2000 Leechd. II. 124 Stieppe on hat 

WKtre ; stappe on swa hat swa haiost mmse. c itoo t « 

«5- Virtues 63 On 6e wallende brene of 6e bote fiere. cil 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <5- T. 402 The fly was ou 
hoot [v.rr. hot, hole], c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of ’ 

236 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werkeih the ^ * 

2598 B ivb, Almonds scorched on "'note em • 

2772 H. Brooke Redempt. (R.), The Sun ,y » , 

consume with hotter fire. 2819 Shelley Pronieth. un • 
532 From the furnace, white and hot. «■ , 1 kr 

c. Of material objects in general (as anectea 07 
the sun, fire, chemical action, the vital heat 0 
animals, subterranean heat, etc.). 

<2X000 Guihlac 1055 in Exeter Bk., He hate let 
holiende tearas geotan, rx2oo Trin. Coll. Ifonu 83 
wepeS none hole teres, c 2290 J". Eng. Leg. I- 3^/53 ^ 
it to-gadere and leie it al hot har-lo. c 1330 R. UR • 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2243 Hole bathe he didc 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495! 9 * “ • 


in the ryght syde . . strengthe of bote blode is in 


the ryght 


syde. c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 249/1 Hooit bathe, r«wr • 
2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 25 Little potte soo"® ‘ 
a 1674 Clarendon Reb. xiv. § 
for its hot baths. 2744 Berkeley Siris § 221 A bod> 
so hot as to emit light. 2860 Tyndall Gtac. ii- ^ 
When the water, .is as hot as the hand can bear. , 

d. Of food or drink prepared with the aid 01 
fire, and served before it becomes cool. Lk ^ 
and hot il b. 

<2x300 Land Cokayne 104 in E. E. P. (1862) ^9 . 
hole, al hot.' 2362 Lancl. P. PL A. Prok 
hcore knaues cryen ‘ hole pies, hole ! ' fin,,;., 

bks. 12 Seme forth alle bote as tostes. Hall 


Hen. VII 4 To take no more drynke uor 


,548 

es. 
of 


2687 Wood i.ijc 5 ocpi. - — . 

which he fed upon. 2853 Soyer E^*droph.p< 30 i^ - r „ 
cake . . designated hot-cross-bun. 2896 Daily Rr.vs^i^ 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. 

- 3 . Of a person or animal : Having the sen 
of heat (in a high degree). Usually in .*e 

CT400 Rom. Rose 2396 Thou shall no flei'fS' 

But whilom colde & whilom hale. *577 9 *^^, _ jhat 

back's Hush. 1.(1586) 15 There must be heede iy.L,v-. 
they drinke not when they be hotte. _ 2595 ^hak. . / 
iii. 74 IxDrds, I am hot with haste, in 
Frocer Voy. 10 'Tis very pleas.int to drink wne 
2B80 A. Raleigh Way to City 105 He is weary 
men and hungry and hot. • . ..,i„rtnP 

b. Of bodily conditions or affections produc k 

or accompanied by this sensation, as fevers, e 
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HOT, 


*533 I'D* Berncrs Geld. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) M vij, He 
^vas vexed with hote feuers. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
I. 52 Taken with an hot and a cold fit of an a^e. 1702 J. 
Purcell Chotick (1714) loi Violent Hot Pains in the Lower- 
Belly. 1882 Century Mag. XXV. 103/2 The girl acknow- 
ledged his salute by a hot blush. 

3 . transf. Having to do ^Hth things that are 
hot ; associated with heat. rare. 

1658 J. Tones Ovid's Ibis 34 Brewers, Bakers, Smiths, 
and such not artificers. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades i. 3 
The hot noise of bees. 

’f 4 . In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humours, elements, planets, and bodies in general : 
see Cold a. 6 . Obs. (Often passing into 5.) 

e iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 284 Deos w’jTt .. hys gecynde is 
swike^ hat. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 53 Norheren 
men, in \>t whiche colde .. makeh hem fatter, gretter, and 
whitter and hatter with inne. 1398 — Barth. De P, R. xix, 
xxvi. [xxxviii.] iBodl. MS.), Alle hinges wih odoure is ac- 
counted hote amonge Auctours as..vinegre, caumfer and 
rose. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Oure quinta essencia . . 
is not hoot and drie wih fier, ne coold and moist wij? watir, 
ne hoot and moist with eyr, ne coold and drie wi^ erhe. 
* 55 * Turner Herbal i. A va, Pontike Wormwoode is hote 
in the first decree and diye in the thirde.^ 1378 Lyte Do- 
doens vi. Ixxxdi. 765 The liquor Cedria .. is almost whoate 
in the fourth degree. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Nvijb, Pepper.. Hurtful to hot constitutions.^ 1670 W. 
Clarke Nitre 52 It is. .controverted whether Nitre be cold 
or hot. 

6 . Producing an effect as of heat or burning, esp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membrane \ 
pungent, acrid, biting ; corrosive; heating, ardent. 

1548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen, VJII 18 The Englishemen .. 
dranke hote wynes in the hote wether, and did eale all the 
hote frutes..that there fell sicke [etc.]. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. IV. iii. 2^ The Mustard is too hot a little. x6oo — • 
A. y. L. II. ill. 49, I neuer did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my bloud. 1702 J. Purcell Ckoliek (1714) 171 
We may. .give Hotter Remedies in this, than in any other 
Cholicks. i8o6 A. Hunter Culina ted. 3) 166 The dish is 
. .too hot of pepper. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
488 Camphor [has] a strung hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation, rare. 

1870 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) § 45 While the 
palate is still hot with a curry, an unflavoured dish seems 
insipid. • 

6 . transf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature), 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(Of persons, their affections, actions, etc.) 

97X Bliekl. Horn. 225 Wass him. .seo Codes lufu toSsshat 
ana toSscs beorht on his heortan. c 1200 Ormin 25580 Hat 
lufe towarrd Godess hus. ezzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 He 
.. makede hem battere on soSe luue to ^de and to men. 
«Z225 Aner. R. 400 For 3 i bet tu ert..nou9er cold ne hot., 
ich chulle speouwen he ut, bute stf ku i-wurcie hattre. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus i. 956 (1012) Hotter wex his loue. tfi47o 
Henry Wallace w 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. 0x553 Udall Royster D. i. i. (Arb.) X2 In all the 
boite haste must she be hys wife. 2573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 24, 1 . .was then whottist at mi book when the 
rest were hardist at their cards. C2620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) x8 Ther rease . . a boat disputation betuene 
him and me. 2667 Pepys Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
York., is hot for it. 2779-82 Johnson L. P., Pofie Wks. 
IV. 15 Her desires were too hot for delay. 2^4 Disraeli 
Coningsby vi. ii, In the days of his hot youth, 2870 Bryant 
Iliad II, XV, 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 219/1 He was. .a hot patriot in '70. 

b. Excited with anger; angry, ^Yrathful, ‘in a 
passion * ; rarely, of a wrathful disposition, violent- 
tempered, passionate. 

axz25 Leg. Katk. 2147 He..het, on hat heorte, unhende- 
liche neomen hire. ^ 2390 Gower Conf. III. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his Ire. <1x450 Kni. de la Tonr(s 865 ) 29 
The eldest chidde with the knight that plaied with her, and 
gaue hym angri, hasti, and hote langage. 2535 Coverdale 
Gen. xxxi. 36 What haue I trespassed or offended y* thou 
art so whote upon me? 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 47 
She is so hot because the meale U colde. 2684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. X12 Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 2784 Cowper Task ii. 179 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 11 . 2x3 
Men of hot temper and strong prejudices. <22863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval \, He had parted, after some hot words., 
from his mother. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor, i. 23 
Donati was a hot and arrogant noble. 

C. Excited with sexual desire; lustful; of animals, 
‘ in heat * (see Heat sb. 13). 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 52 Thair cumis 5ung monkis 
..And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis. <r2S22 21/ 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very hoote and dyposed 
to lecherdnes. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. iiL liL 403 Were they as 
prime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes, 2797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVII. 199, I took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, ready to be impregnated.^ 

7 . Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger ; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, keen. ^Chiefly of conflict or 
the like ; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics.) 

a xoDO Guthlac 979 in Exeter Bk. 57 W;« seo adl bearl, 
hat, and heoro-grim. a 2000 Phecnix 615 ibid. 64b, Hungor 
se haLa. c xooo Andreas 1544 iGrein) Hatan heaSo- 
waslme. e 2374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1601 (1650', I hadde 
it neuere half so hole as now. r24oo Destr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote harmyt horn k^n. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John 21 b, The feast was at the hottest. 2581 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Com', i. (1586) 7 Vices, which began 
to growe hot in the (jitles. 2590 Sir J. Sm\th Disc, 
treasons 19 Great skirmishes and encounters that have been 
verie hot. 26x3 PuRCHAs/’/V^';«<tjjr(i6t4) 587 The Plague 


is sometime sohotteat Cairo, that there die twelve thousand 
Persons dayly. 2683 Wood Life (O. H. S.) III. 67 Small 
pox hot and frequent in Oxon. 2709 Steele 7 <z//^rNo. 80 
? 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .tvas so hot, that the 
Enemy quitted their Post. 17M De Foe 161 

The Plague grows hot in the City. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. I* 382 In the hottest of the fight. 

b. transf Said ofaplace, position, etc. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, . or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. 

1855 Comwalt 250 As to the ‘hot -lode* at the United 
Mines, .the discovery of w'hlch sent up shares from ^^40 to 
^450 each — both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
shareholders have considerably declined, and so have the 
shares. 2872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xx. (187B) 
318, 1 have been compelled to seek my sport in hot climates 
instead of in hot corners. 2892 Daily News 15 Feb. 6/2, 
I have Been many roaring camps; they are hot placesy 
when men lose their money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to Ay about. 2896 Tablet 22 Feb. 
292 We got into as hot a corner as a lot of men ever got into. 

8 . Technical uses. a. Hunting. Of the scent : 
Strong, intense ; opp. to Cold a. 13. 

Hence, in nursery and parlour games which involve search- 
ing or guessing on the part of some of the players, hot means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 60 Hun^rle Church- 
wolves following the hot sent of double Livings. 27B2 
W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (1788/ 222 The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 2875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent tliat ever lay 
on Warwickshire grass. 1879 Tourcee Foots Err. xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds running on a hot trail. 

b. Of colour ; Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 

2896 Sir E. M. Thompson in Pjyc. Soc. Aniiq. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot. 

C. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 

2883 in Spon Workshop Receipts Sen 11. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is ‘hot* — i.e. porous, and soaks in the moisture 
very quickly. 

d. In constant use or action ; fignred as healed 
by friction, etc. 

2888 HarpePs Mag. OcL 679/2 The New York and 
Washington wire is kept * hot for eight hours every night. 

e. Racing slang. Said ofa Mavourite * on which 
the betting is specialty keen. 

2894 Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on record. 

9 . That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting ; fresh, recent : said € 5 j>. of 
acts ; also of a person fresh from such an act. 

e 2330 R. Brunne Ckron. Waee (Rolls) 8627 WyJ> he dom 
al hot, HengUtes heued of he smot. 2523 Douclas /Eneis 
XIII. iv. 45 Tumus be his hait and recent deld [sdeath] 
Had wyth his blude Httit the ^rond al reid. 2659 B. Harris 
Parivats Iron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizen-i take Arms. 2887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xx\\. 142 The horrible thought that be .« 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 

•h 10 . absol. as sb. Hot condition, heat. Obs. 

e 1200 Ormin 3734 Wikh hat & kald, wikk nesshe fie 
harrd. 2340 Ayenb. 139 He soffrek and honger an korsi, 
and chald and hot. 2398 Barth. De P. 

(Bodl. MS.), Hoote and colde greuek suche one. 26^ 
hliLTON P. L, ti. 898 Hot, cold, moist, and dr^’, four 
Champions fierce Strive here [in Chaos] for Maistrie. 

11. Phrases, a. + Hot and cold (also hot and 
cold) : in all conditions and circumstances {obs.'). 
To blotu hot and cold ; see Blow 2 b. 

23.. Ga 7 v. Gr. Knt, 2844 Euerin hot and colde To be 
your trwe seruaunt. c 2430 Deuelis Perlt. 261 in Hymns 
Virg, 46 Neilier in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
stumble. 2650 B. Discolli minium 30 He that pleadetb for 
a generall . . Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately, .shall finde himselfe a very Atheist, 

b. Hot and hot ; said of dishes of meat, etc. 
served in succession as soon as cooked ; also 
absol. as sb. food thus served. Alsoy^. 

2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. LeU iv, I will give 
you them like a beefsteak at Dolly’s, hot and hot. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxix. Thy care is, under 
polish’d tins. To serve the hot-and-hot. 2B48 Dickens 
Dotnhey viU, Mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

+ 0 . Hot of the spun very eager about some- 
thing. (Cf. Hotspur.) Ohs., {Hot at hand \ see 
Hand sb. 25 c.) 

2652 Shirley Doubtf. Heirv. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 
so hot o' the spur. 

d. To give it (a person) hot', to administer a 
severe chastisement. So to get or catch it hot. 
(Cf. 7.) coUoq. 

2679 Hisi. jetzer 24 St. Catherine, .gave him as hot as 
he brought. 2826 Scott Jml. 26 Feb., I would give |t 
them hot. 2877 5 Yrst Penal Servit. iv. 287 He * got it 
hot ’ for such a crime. 

e. To make it hot for: to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Too hot for or too 
hot to hold (a person): said ofaplace, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continue in. 

x6i8 Bolton Florus iv. xiL (1636) 322 Caisar Augustus 
thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 2648 
Needham Plea for King Ep. Aij. They will make your ; 
House too hot to hold you. 2660 Hickerincill Jamaica \ 
(1661) 43 ’Ere they make the Island too hot for the Englis^ 
2772 Footf. Maid of B. i. i. The share he had in yoar 
honour’s intrigue, .soon made this rity too hot for poor 
N^. 2877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. in. xiii. 210 She., 
made St. Albans loo hot to hold her. 2890 ‘ Boldfewood * 


Col. Refonner (1891) 298 A pocket Derringer, which, .had a 
trick of going off unexpectedly, and had once ‘ made it hot ’ 
for a friend. 

f. With qualifying word prefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Boiling hot, Broiling hot. 
Piping hoi, Red-hot, AVhite-hot, etc. ; see these 
words. 

12 . Comb, a. Parasynthelic, as hot-breathed, 
-hearted, -mettled, -spirited, -stomached, -tem- 
pered adjs. b. With another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities {poet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -dr)’, 
-humid, -moist adjs. c. Special combinations 
and collocations : bot-ache {dial.), a pain felt 
in the hands when warmed after being very cold ; 
hot-air a., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
d* hot-backed a., lustful ; hot-closet (see quot.) ; 
hot coppers (see Copper sb^■ 8) ; hot-drawn a., 
dra\vn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp. to cold-draw 7 i, Cold a. 18); hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for dr}ing cloth or other articles; 
hot-gilding, ‘a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercury is driven off by heat* 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) J hot-hoof adv., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or cattle: cf. 
Hot-foot); d* hot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; d* hot-mouthed a., lestive or 
ungovernable, as a horse whose mouth is irritated 
by the bit ; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated : so-called in Scot- 
land ; d' hot piss = Chaudpisse ; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; t hot-reined c., ‘fiery, high- 
spirited * (Jodrell) ; hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to be re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight) ; hot-skull = Hot-head; hot- 
stopping {slanf), hot spirits and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail; hot-wall, ‘a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it ’ (Knight) ; hot with 
{colloq.), hot spirits and water with sugar (cf, cold 
•without) ; in quot. l8()2 fg. 

2697 Lister in Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers.. did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, 
one nas the *hot-ach in them. 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 

I. 232 note, I'he pain called the hot-ach after the bands 
have been immersed in snow. 2854 Ronalds fil: Richard- 
son Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 1 . 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the •hot-air current. .. A hot-air stove. 2607 
'ibuRNEUR Res'. Trag. 1. ii. IVks. 1878 II. ax A •hot-back’d 
Diuill. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas x. iv. 301 Orion, 
Eridanus and *hot-breath’d Sirius, a 2649 Dbumm. op 
Hawth, Wks. (1711) 33 Night neither here is fair, 
nor day *hot'brighL 2875 Knight Diet. Mech.\ *Hoi‘ 
closet. 1. One attached to a stove to keep victuals or 
plates warm e. [fandte-making.) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 250'* Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. 2597 
aliDDLETON Wisd. Solouwn IX. V, Behold his poore estate, 
his *hoi-coId fire. 2624 Sylvester Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th’ hot-cold cniell Fever. 2605 — Du Bartas 

II. iii. in. Laxv 1167 Some *hot.dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 
Star. 2B75 lire’s Diet. Arts II. 820 *Hot flue is . . an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which . . 
calicoes are dried bard. 2897 Blackiv. Mag. Dec, 722 To 
take , . a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. <126x8 Sylvester Panaretns 2284 The Ancell.. 
found her out in a •hot-humid Cell. 2^ Broughton' s 
Let. ix. 29 Ignorant •hotliuered fcllowes, of an vnscaMDcd 
zeale. 2642 Milton Animadv. (2851) 188 A capricious 
Pffidantie of hol-liver’d Grammarians. 2608 Fryer Acc, 
E. India ^ P. 34 Their Horses.. are small and *hot-met- 
tied. 259X Sylvester Du Bartas x. ii. 261 The cold-diy' 
Earth to *hot-moist Aire returns not. 2645 yuARLr.s 
Recant, vii. 9 Let not thy *hol-mouth’d spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion w’ith too slack a rain. x68z Dryden 
Sp. Friar iii. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that bears 
against the curb. 2863 Chambers* Bk. of Days I, 28 On 
the approach of twelve o’clock, a *hol pint was prepared— 
that is, a kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 2578 Lytf. Dodoens iii. 
ixvii. 408 Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 2639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
XV. ii, Like a *hot-rein'd horse. x6o8 Day Hu 7 tt. cut of Br. 
IV, i. Wks. (i88x> S3 *Hot-sprighied youthes. 2549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par, Phil. 5 Peace and concorde can 
not.. continue among them, that arc *hote stomaked and 
hyghe mynded. 2862 Wh^te Melville Mkt. f/arb. W. 
(ed. i2t 13 No man can.. drink ‘hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the morning without rememl^ng 
that he has done so. 2873 Svmonds Grk. Poets vii. 196 
(Dedipus, the •hot-tempered king. 2774 Pennant TV/zr 
Scott, in X772, 68 Persons who wereaggrieved .were allowed 
to pursue the •hot-trode with hound and horn- 2805 Scott 
Last Minstr. v. xxix. 7 iote, I'he pursuit of l>rder ma- 
r.iuders was followed. .with bloodhounds and bogl^horn, 
and was called the hot-trod. 2777 W. Wilson 

Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management 01 
Walls. 2872 ‘DiNGo' Austral. Rhymes jZ T}g 
the *hot-windy weather. 2863 Thackera) ft ks { J > - 

2ti How do you like your novels? 1 like mtn o 

Hot, adv. [OE. MU = OS. Mlo, OHO. , 
aftenvards levelled vith the aj.] 
manner, hotly. (Usually hyphened to a (ollomn,, 
adi. or pple. used attrib.) 

1. WiSi great heat, at a high temperature : pon- 

Isenan clutas hate s!oi. c.ndc 
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13. . K.AIis. 572 (Bodl.MS.^^ebrl^th sonnesohoote shoon. 
2340 Hampoli: Pr. Consc, 6572 With inelles of yren hate 
glowand. 15x3 Douglas AEtieis i. vi. 185 Ane hundreth 
altarls . . Hait birning full of Saba sence. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VIj IV. viii. 60 The Sunne shines hot. 1730-46^ Thomson 
Adhesive to the track Hot^steaming. 2856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. A-xix'. 292 With hot-tingling fingers. 

2 . fig. Ardently, eagerly, violently, severely, 
angrily, etc. : see the adj. 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 693 pe Erll was handlyt J>alr sa 
hat. ^^1385 Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 50 Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his Ij’ve. e 2460 Toivneley Myst. xiii. 228 
A sekenes 1 feyll that haldy.s me fulle hayit. 2551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, He tooke the matter very 
hotte. 2593 Shaks. Lticr. 247 ’Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-burning will. 2795 Nelson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Dhp. (1845) II. 75 The French cavaltA’ fired so hot on our 
Boats. x8i6 Byron Siege Cor, vi, Fast and hot Against 
them pour’d the ceaseless shot. 

Sot (h/7t), V. [OE. hatiaiiy f. hdt Hot a . : cf. 
OHG. hciz,^n to be hot. In later use formed 
afresh from the adj.] 

1 * 1 . intr. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 
c 82S yesp, Psalier xxxylW. 4 [xxxbc. 3) Hatade heorte 
min binnan me. 

2 . trails. To heat. (Now coUoq. or vnlgarP^ 

156T Hollybush Horn. ApotJu 7 a, 'i'ake two tyles that 

be hoted. x6io Healey St, Aug. Citie of God 680 Pele- 
ihronian Lapitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 2847-78 
Halliwell, //<?/, to heal, or make hot. Hoits. 1878 Miss 
Braddon Open I’erd. xix. 139 I’ll go and get things hotted 
up for you. 1881 Society 2 Feb., Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hit j see also Hight. 
Ho’t'bed, lio*t-l3ed. 

I . A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylz>a § 401 The Bed we call a^ Hot-Bed. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 2719 London & Wise Compl. Gnrd. 
217 The bright curled Lettuces .. do well upon Hot-Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
D. J. HiLLi5o’^^^^*7 Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

fig. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

2768 Bickbrstaff Hypocrite t. i, The seeds of wickedness 
. .sprout up every where too fast ; but a play-house is the 
devil’s hot-bed, 2771 Smolleit Humph. Cl. 8 Aug. Let. 
ii, Edinburgh is a not-bed of genius. 2827-48 Hare Guesses 

II. (1873) 559 Those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 2851 Kingsley Yeast iii, These pic- 
turesque villages are generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1 1 , 397 Both 
Houses of Parliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3 . ‘ A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 

bars lie to cool’ (Raymond 1881). 

4 . attrib. (in senses i and 2). 

2810 Craqbf. Borough, Relig, Sects (L.), First comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glows, The plants spring up. 
1848 Kingsley Trag. Notes 250 Hot-bed imagina- 

tions. 

Hence Hotbed v. {iionce<ud.') irans.f to force as 
in a hotbed. 

^ 2892 Sat. Rev. 9 Apr. 4ii/2Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without any genius for study. 

Hot blast. A blast of heated air forced into 
a furnace. Also ailrib., and short for hot-blast 
process^ etc. 

2836 J. B. Neilson in Trans. Inst, Civ. Engin. I. 83 
WerelheHot Blast generallyadopted, the .saving. .in. .coal 
would be immense. x 85 o W, Fordyce C<7<2/etc. 112 Neil- 
son.. distinguished for his invention of the hot-blast.. ‘hot- 
blast Iron ’ is familiar all over the country. 

Hot'bloodecL (hp't|blr:ded), a. Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macaulay E’xj., Bacon (18S7) 379 
The proud and hot-blooded Tudors. 2879 Froude Cxsar 
xvi. 259 The Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restrained. 

Ho’t-brain. A person of a hot or excitable 
brain ; = Hot-head. 

260s Play Stneley 2024 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (2878) I. 
238, This English hot-brain. 2625 Jackson Creed v. v. § 6 
A practicall head skillfull in humoring such an hot braine. 
2S27 G. Darlev Syk’ia 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
paths, and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-ljrained (hp-t,brfind), a. Having a ‘ hot ’ 
or exdtaljle brain ; = Hot-headed 2. 

ISS3 GiilMALDE Cicero's Offices i. (1558) 36 Daungerous 
and hotebrained deuises. 2687 Shadwell ytwenalx. 251 
Run o’re the rugged Alps, thou hot-braind Fool ! 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. i. i. 23 Furious zeal inspir’d by boi-brain’d 
Priests. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. 1. ii, Hot-brained 
Sciolists. 

Hotcll (hfJlJ’b V. Sc. and north, dial. [Cor- 
responds to Du. hotsen, liossen^ to jog, jolt, MHG. 
and Ger. dial, hotzen to move up and down ; also in 
form to F. hochcr (12th c. hocier in Littre) to 
shake ; but the original relations between these 
words are obscure.] 

1 . inir. To move up with a short jerk and sink 
back by one’s own weight ; to make a succession of 
such movements, to jog ; to move or leap forward 
in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or with impatience. 


? a 2400 Morte A rth. 3688 Archers of Inglande fulle egerly 
schottes.. Sonne liolchenc in hollc the lie}>enne knyghtes. 
J585 Jas. I (Arb.)68Quhen our gude nichtbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stiilk, hovand on a 
heiebt. a 260$ Montgomerie Sonn. Ixvt, With old bo^o- 
gers, botching on a sped.- CX746 J. Collier iTtm Bobbin) 
Fiew Lane. Dial, GJo.ss, Wks. (1862) 88 H etching, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 2790 Burns Tam d Shantcr 
286 Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain And botch’d and 
blew wi* might and main. 2825-80 Jamieson, Hatch, . .2. 'I'o 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad does. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. V., The old woman said, ‘ I hustled through 
the crowd, and she botched after me*. 2893 Stevenson 
Catriona 144 Here am I, fair botching to be off. 

2 . traits. To cause to move in this way ; to shake 
up with a jerky motion: to jog, hitch. 

2824 Scott St, Ronaiis xv, Are ye sure ye hae room 
cneugh, sir? I wad fain hotch mj-sell farther yont. *1847-78 
Halliwell s. V., When they shake imtatocs in a bag, so that 
they may lie the closer, they are said to hotch them. 2866 
Durham Lead^m, Lang., Hotch, to shake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspended in water, at 
the end of .a long lever, and containing crushed lead ore, 
Hotche, obs. form of Hutch sb. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hpTjippt). Forms: 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoebe potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch(e)potte, 6-7 hochpot, hotch pot, (8 
hotch-poe), 6- hotchpot, hotch-pot. [a. F. 
hochepot, f. hochcr to shake, shake together pot 
Pot. Used in 1292 as an AF. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in 15th c., but may 
be earlier ; as a personal sobriquet occurs 

in 7265 (I-Iatz.-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may have had 
reference to the shaking togctlier of things in a 
pot for other than a culinary purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hutspot hodge-podge. Corruptions of this are 
Hotchpotch, Hodgepot, Hodge-podge.] 

1 . = Hotchpotch i. 

csa^oAhc. Cookery In Househ. Ord, (1790)432 Goos in 
Hochepot, <21482 Littleton //«/. m. ii. ^ 267 Cesi parol 
(.Hofehpot) cst en English A Pudding . . un chose avec 
autres choses ensembles. 2530 Palsgr. 233/1 Holchepotte 
of many meates, haricot, 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Almodrole, a hotchpot of garlicke and cheese. 0x648 
TiMny Closet Open. (1669) 1791‘he Queen Mothers Holchjioi 
of Mutton, is thus made. 2853 Kane GrlnnellExf xxxiv, 
(1856) 303 Cold merriment, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs. 

2 . Eng. Law, The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the purpose of securing 
equality of division, csp. as practised in certain cases 
in the distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the coUaiio 
bonontm of the civil law : cf. Collation sb. 1 b. 

(1292 Britton in. viii. § 2 Touz heritages ne cheent mie 
uniement en divisioun ne en hochepot, a partir enire par- 
ceners. X303 Year-Bk. 30-1 Edvt. 1, 373 Touz les tene- 
menz qe sont doner. .cheiront en hochepot ovesqe les altres 
tenemenr.) 2552 Huloet, Hotchpot is also a maner of 
particion at the common lawe of landcs geuen in franck 
mariage. 2574 ir. Litiletoiis Tenures 56 b. No lands sbalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
frank mariage alonclyc. 2741 T. Robinson Gavelkind li. 
15 Having put all their Possessions in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 2767 Blackstone C<7wi///. Il.xxxii. (1809) 
516 With regard to lands descending in coparcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotchpot, 2848 J. Williams Pers, 
Prop. IV. iv, (2878) 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 2875 rossv. Gains ni. Comm. (ed. 2) 
32X On Condition that the latter brought their goods into 
hotchpot {eollatio bonoruni), 

fig.^ x8o2-i2 Bentham Ration, fudic, Evid. (1827) V, 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the aver.age upon 
the sum total may thus come to be doubled or trebled. 2883 
F. Galton Human Faculty 190 Throwing these results into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3 . trails/. = Hotchpotch 2. 

(In early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 
chiefly from the dish.) 

_ 2:2386 Chaucer Melih. T 29X Ye ban cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot [f/arl. A' Lansd. MSS. hoche poche], 
1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip, (Arb.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 2652-62 
Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (xfiSz) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult, II. 230 The wonderful 
I hotchpot of Hindu and Arabic language and religion. 

' 4 . attrib. or as adj. 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. ?iij, That Hotchpot 
French, stufft up with such \'ariety of borowed words, 
wherein our haw is written. 1795 J. S. Hobart in J. Jay's 
Corr. ff Pstb, Papers (2893) IV. 95 Henry the 8th,. made 
^ ^ J .^.°^^k-pot business of it, by uniting the ecclesiasti- 

cal and civil power in his own hands. 

Hotclipotcli, liotcli-potcli (bp'tjipptj), j/i. 
Forms : 5-6 hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6-7 
hoch-pocli, 6-S hotch potch, 6- hotchpotch, 
hotch-potch. [A corruption of prec., with riming 
assimilation of the second part of the compound 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

1 . Cookery. A dish containing a mixture of many 
ingredients; spec, a mutton broth thickened with 
young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deni. Ixxii. 443 We make a 
i^lch^tch of halfe figges and half reysons as they say. 
TO92 Dryden Ess. Sat. Ess. (1882) 44 A kind of olla, or 
hoichpmch, made of several sorts of meals, 2797 Sporting 
kad got ready what is there (Scotland) 
called hotchpotch, for dinner. 2891 I^Irs. Ouphant Rail- 


way Man I. xi. 178 The hotch-potch., was excellent It 5, 
a soup made with Iamb and al! the fresh young ve^ctalilJ 
attrib. 2851 Hlustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1060 Large turetc' 
or hotch-potch dish, with lid. ’ 

2 . fig. A mixture of heterogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medley, jumble, farrago. 

24. . (see quot. 1386 in prec. 3]. 2549 Latimer ydStnr 
be/. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 98 They.. made a myngle mangle and 
a hotchpotch of it. .parlely poperye, pariclye true rdinon 
iningeled together. 2605 TryallChev. iit. L in BuDcnO?/^/ 
III. 306 Hang the hotch-potch up in a fathom or two ri 
match. 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. ir. (1682) 32 A Hotch- 
potch of all sorts of men. 2728 ll'odrow Corr. (1843) lU. 
371 A hotch-potch of errors. 2783 Lemon Eng. Etpucl 
Pref. 4 The English language, which, say they, is only a 
hotch-potch, composed of all others. 2890 Huxley in 10.'/: 
Cent, Nov. 761 That wonderful ethnological hotch-potch 
miscalled the Latin race. 

3 . Eng, Laro, = Hotchpot 2. 

26c« 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. ii. ij86 If that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile be put togctlier it is called 
hotch potch. 2646 Sir J. Te-MPLE Irish Rehell. 9 tuU 
He assembled the whole Septs, and having put all their 
possessions together in hotch-potch, made a new partition 
among them. az6s6 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 189, 
fig. 2838 Southey Lett, (1856) IV. 560 'J'hrowing all the 
collections into hotch-potch, and then re-arranging the 
materials according to tne subjects. 

4 . tiAcdj, Like a hotchpotch or medley, confused. 
2599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie in. ix. 219 What hotch- 
potch giberidge doth the Poet bring? 26x3 Purchas WA 
grimage 12614) 87 Of those Drusian Robbers. .and of this 
hotch-potch Religion. 2769 E. Bancroft Guiana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pharmacy. 

Hence Ho'tch-potcli v, trans., to make a hotch- 
potch of, to jumble ///; Ho’tcbpotchly n.j ofthe 
nature of a hotch-potch, confusedly mingled. 

*593 Nasiie Christs T. (2613) 232 Scripture we hotch- 
potch together. 2596 — Saffron lYalden 77 He can hotch- 
potch whole Decades \p of nothing. 2674 R. Godfrf.y//;J 
^ Ab. Physic 181 Unmasked and singled from their hotch- 
potchly adjuncts. 

Hot cockles. Obs, exc. Hist, [f. Hot(z.+ 
Cockle ?jA 2 • origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. hauics coguilles, alleged by Skinner, isa figment.)) 
A rustic game in which one player lay face down' 
wards, or knelt down with his eyes. covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who struck him. Also attrib, 

2580 Sidney Arcadia 11,(1629) 224 Howshepheardsjpend 
their dayes. At blow point, hot cockles, or eUe at Kcokl 
2676 Marvell / l/r. Smirke 13 They , .leave men, as ifU were 
at Hoi-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold who it is that bit tbem- 
rt27o8 Hickerincill lYks. {1716)1. 368 Upon pretence of 
HoKockles .'^porl, or a Christmas-game. 27x4 Gay S/iefi. 
JYeek Mond.ay 09 As at Hot-cockles once I laid down, 
And fell the weighty hand of many a clown. iSasH. KAVF.- 
LIN Luctibr, 303 Farmer Flamborough over his tankard., 
and his daughters . . at hol-cockles upon the floor. 

+ b. J'o sit upon hot cockles*, to be very im- 
patient, to ‘sit on pins and needles’, Ohs. ran. 

2607 Walkincto.n opt. Glass 90 He sits vpoii bote 
cockles till it be blaz’d abroade. 

Hence (app.) + Hot-cockled ff., ?resemDlinga 
game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction 01 
strokes or buffets. , 

1549 Covebdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 3 In case ® 
theyr earnest hoote cockled ghospellyng, they coulde na 
broughle vs in to more haymous displeasure. , . 

+ Hote. Obs. Forms: I hflt, s -3 (4 
hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [OE. /trrl, also T 
OHG. gahdz,, MHG. hdz,, ON. hdt, f. stem 
of haitan, OE. hdtan : see Hight t/.'] A promise , 


avow: = Hight 2. 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gasp. Luke xxlv. 49 Ic sendo hat 
mines in iuih. c 2200 Ormin 13822 piss hat t.^lt 
nasel Bihatenn and Filippe. c 1250 Aa". 930 A 

leuede 5is hot in sped, a 1300 F.. E. Psalter xlw. 
(hlaiz.) Yelde til Hegheste pt hates. CX340 fjgs - • 
2349 (Fairf.) For fjis liote IColl. liigbC, G^tt. i 

biheest) mi5t be na fabil. ^2460 Towfteley Hyst ' 

Lord of heuen, that all wote, here to the I make a no . 
Hote, obs. f. Hot, Oxt: see also Hight z/- 
Hotel (hr7te'l, 43te'l), sb. [a, F. 
of hoslel (see Hostel , 

1 , (In French use.) a. A large private residen » 
a town mansion. || b. A public official residen , 
Hbtel de Ville, the mansion house of a inatni • 
town hall. || c. JIQteUDien, a hospital. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb., Above all is the Ho 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. X684 
uiePs Grd. Seignor's Scrag. 36 (Stanf.) 
their march from the HCtel, orgreat House of y^riieu or 
in Acc. Fr. Settlcm. N. Amer. 24 riirSTERf- 

hospital, of Quebec has two great halls. *749 V; '. 
Lett. {1792) II. exeix. 249, I hope I 1I.4S 

at his there. 2768 Sterne Sent. l,ote). 

(Fersaillos', 1 bid Le Fleur, .enquire (o*" 

1827 Scott Citron, cf Canong. Introd. vi. She 
when in Edinburgh., one of those old hotels, j.f/ ’.-jned 
lay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 356 A few great ‘ j river- 
their hereditary' hotels between the Strand nji ^ a 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4* H. yntls, 35 
few moments on the steps of the HQlel 
1 2 . A Hostel in a university. Obs. 

2748 Salmon Comp, through Univ. *? "ILSp pjiurch- 
..purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Pet * . 
o. A house for the entertainment of 
and travellers, an inn ; esp, one that is, 0 
to be, of a superior kind. ^ 

2765 Smollett Trav. x.vxix. (2766) II- =35 
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of living at an hotel is enormous. J77S Ash, Hostel^ an 
inn, an hotel. 1776 R. King in Life Corr. (1894) I. 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came out of Bo.ston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses con-stantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Let. in H. Arnot 
Hist. Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel ; the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
FORD Miseries H7ttn. Life (1826) xiv. i, Groping your 
way to the inn — {I beg_ pardon — hotel). 1817 Walker, 
Hostel, Hotel, a genteel inn I this word is now universally 
pronounced and written without the s. 1834 Meuwin 
Angler in IFales II, '118, 1 .. returned slowly.. to my hotel. 
4. atlrib. and Comb. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc.’Avter. HI. 89 The celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkable. 1858 Hawthorne Er. < 5 - It. 
frills. (1872) I. 47 h. crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaires. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, (U.S.), 
Hotel-car, one arranged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Hence Hotel v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
{iiitr. and trans. ; also to hotel it). Hotelhood, 
the state of an hotel. Hotelify, Hotelize vbs.j 
trans. to make into, or like, an hotel ; also intr. 
ior fass. Hote’Uessrz., without an hotel. Kotel- 
lish a., like an hotel. Hotelward aiiv.j towards 
the hotel. (All more or less nonce-7uds.) 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ii. 49, I was 
■“hotelled at the ‘ Royal Edinburgh ’. 1894 Howells in 
Cosmopolitan XVII. 52 We tried hotelling it. 1834 
Blackw. Mag, XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a belter 
word, to coin one, *hotelified. x886 H. Merivale in Tem- 
ple Bar Mag. LXXVl. 551 A fine old palace of the kind 
which ^hotelize so well. 1891 Sat. Rev. 29 Aug. 244/2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. 1851 Newland The 
Erne 252 Rooms, .of a towny and *hotelIish character. 

i* Ho'ten,///. tr. Obs. [pa. pple. of Higutz^.i, 
q.v.] Promised. 

<ri2So Gen. ^ Ear. 2508 He sal gu leden,,HeSen to Sat 
hoteiie lond. 

Ho*t-foot, t^dv. Also 6 Sc. hait-fute. [f. 
Hot a. + Foot sb. See also Fcot-hot.] AVith 
eager or rapid pace ; in hot haste ; hastily. 

a 1300 Body «5- Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 Jwan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1536 Bkllen- 
DEN Cron. Scot (1821) II. 239 King Athelstane..foUowit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis, X647 TRAPV Comm, Matt. vi. X2 
An evil conscience. .follows him up.. like a blood-bound, 
hot foot. 2827 Sir J. Barrington Pers, Sketches I. 254 
If your honour's in a hurry, I can run on hot-foot and tell 
the squire your honour’s galloping after me. 28^3 Steven- 
son Catriona 4 To go to him hot-foot from Appin's agent. 

Hot-head, hothead (h^i-tihed). A hot- 
headed person ; see next, 2 . 

2660 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) I. 57 ^Vhich will 
daunt the rest of thehottheads. 2895 Bcsant Westminster 
vii. 277 Certain English sailors— young hotheads. 

Hot-headed ihp tiheided), a. 

1. Having a hot head (in Ht. sense) ; in qiiot. 
1712, having the head heated, as with liquor, rare. 

a 2693 Aubrey Lives, Harvey (1898) 1 , 301 He was hotl- 
headed, and his thoughts working would many times keepe 
him from sleepinge. 27x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 77 The 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

2. fig. Of an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

2642 Milton Reform, i. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
’ Je.suits presum'd . . to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person. 1688 Ld. Delamer Wks. (1694) 17 
A hot-headed or nash action. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
12 June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 2887 Spectator 26 Mar. 423/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

H"nL‘e Hot-hea'dedly adv., Hot-hea’dedness. 
2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvl. The hotheadedness. .of 
boys in love, 2B95 Forum (N.Y.) J.in. 524 Some isolated. . 
workmen . did throw themselves hot-headedly into the fray. 

Hot-house, hothouse (hfj-thaus), sb, 

*t* 1. A bathing-houfce with hot baths, vapour- 
baths, etc. ; = Bagnio’ I. Obs, 

25x2 Churche of yvell Men A iv, Bordelles, tauemes, 
sellers, and hole houses dissolute, there as is comniytlcd so 
many horryble syniies. 2544 pHAERAV^w.i^yir 11560) Cvj, 
The pacient must, .sweaie in baths, or whole houses. 2552 
Huloet s.v. Annoyniyng, Pi, place nighe unto a hotle house, 
or stewsse wherin'men be annoynted. 2625 Hart Anat. 
Ur, I. ii. IS The .. sweate that was rubbed off the bodie in 
thehotehouses. 2664-5 PEPYsiJ/aiyai Feb., My Wife busy 
in going.. to a hot-house to bathe herself. 2759 Johnson 
Idler No. 61 P 6 He could shiver in a hothouse. 

t2. A brothel. (Cf. Bagnio Stew.) Ohs. 

25x2 [see 1]. 2602 znd PI, Return fr, Parnass. i. ii. 257 

Hee cannot swagger it well in a Tauerne, nor dominere in 
a hot house. 2603 Sh.\ks. P/eas. for M. 11. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-house ; which, I thinke is a verj* ill house too. 
1699 Garth Dispens. 11. 22 A Hot-house he prefers to Julia’s 
Charms. 

3. A Structure, usually with glass roof and sides, 
kept aitificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 
flowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Lady Luxborouch Lett, to Shenstone 29 Aug., A 
Menagerie ; and as well as I love pine-apples, would prefer 
it to a hot-house. 2838 Litton W//Vr 11. v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

at/rib. 1771 W. Malcolm {title) A Catalogue of Hot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 2836 Lett, fr.^ Madras 
(1843) 26 English hot-house flowers, growing wild. 2882 
Printing Times 15 Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside subsidies.' 2889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 
84 llol-bouse grapes. 


b. ftg. (Cf. Hotbed i.) 

x8o2-X2 Bentham Ration, fndie, Evid, (2827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. i8zx Byron 
Farciv. Malta 46 Thou little military hothouse ! 2851 

Robertson Serin. Ser. w. x. (1864) 135 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4. A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

2555 Eden Decades 259 Theyr come and other grayne . . 
doo seldome wa.xe rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are sumtlmes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes houses. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotle 
houses of Germanye serving too dryd the shyrtes and other 
linnen. 2674-91 RayA^. C. Words, Making Salt 207 ^The 
Hot-House where they set their Salt to dry. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Hot-house. 2. {Potterj’.) A room where strong 
heat completes the dr>ing of green ware, previously to., 
firing in a kiln. 

f 5. Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence. Obs. 

1765 H. Timdrrlakb Mem. 35, I retird to Kanagatucko's 
hot-house, ^ Note. This Hot-house is a little hut joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually kepti 2791 W. Bar- 
tram Carolina 367 Each .. habitation has besides a little 
conical house, covered with dirt, which is called the winter 
or hot-house. 

6. In West Indies, A hospital. 

2828 Life Planter famaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital. Ibid. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-liouse. 

Hence Ho'thouso v. traits.^ to place or cultivate 
in a hothouse. AIso_/^. 

2833 Fonblanque Eug. under ^ Administ. {1837) II. 355 
Hot-housing and the manure of Mammon. 2892 Standard 
23 Dec. 2/2 Every trivial incident .. had been hot-housed, 
gloated over, .and treated as a dainty dish. 2898 Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew. But hale and hardy as the highland heather. 

^IlHoti (bp ti). PI. hoties (hp*tiz). Obs. [Gr. 
oTt conj., that, because.] a. A statement intro- 
duced by * because*, or the fact denoted by such 
a statement ; a cause, reason (sbDxoti) ; a piece 
of reasoning or inference, b. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘that*; an assertion, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Dioti). 

2638-48 G. Daniel Eclog v. 44 'F insert our Interests, or 
wand’ring be In Selfe-botne Hoti’es, from the Hlsiorie. 
tfi64S Howell Lett. III. HI. (1655) 5 Poor sciolists who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. 2646 Sir T. Brownc 
Pseud, Ep. X. viii. 34 Unto him that desireth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hoti and Dioti (Gr.) two terms used in Logick. . the one the 
thing it self, and the other the cause or reason of it. 2734 
Watts Rcliq. ftev.iX'jZt)) 79 He.. shewed the Hoti and the 
Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was .so). 

Hoting, var. hightingi see Hicht 
Hotly (hfi'tli), adzi. Forms : see Hot a. [f. 
Hot a. +*-ly-.] In a hot manner or degree. 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; so as 
to be * hot ’ or pungent. 

1592 Shaks. < 5 * 178 ITie shadow had forsook them, 
•And Titan ,, With burning eye did hotly overlook them, 
/bid, 332 An oven that is stopp’d . . Burneth more holly. 
28^ Pinkney Trax'.-France 8 Gingerbread nuts. .hotly 
spiced, 1872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2. fig. With ‘ beat * or fervour ; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly ; angrily, excitedly. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xx.xiv. loi They wolde h.iiie 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes, 1546 J. Heywood 
Prox*. (1867) 74 Louyng hir. .As wholly as euer, 2607 
Rowlands Diog. Lanth, 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 
If he .. was .. so hotly pursued, he should certainly be 
discovered, 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 148 1 he King 
holly retorted that he was bound by no promise to a false 
traitor. 2876 Swihdurne Erechth. 2276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotness (hftnes). [f. as prec. + -HESS.] The 
quality or state of being hot ; heat. 

1530 Palscr. 232/x Hotenesse, cJtalcvr, 2586 Bright 
Melanch. i. 2 The bloud. .which by..imroodemlc hotenesse 
..surchargeth the bodie. 2650 Bulwer 235 

The hotnesse of the Country', 2852 M. Arnold Empedocles 
11, The day in his hotness. Mod. The hotness of the pepper. 
'J'he hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 

Hoib-pot, hot pot. 

1. A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetened and spiced, local. 

<2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexu, Hot Pot, Ale and Brandy 
boyled together, Royal Remarks AW of them in 

a loving Way^ over a Hot Pot. 182$ Brockett, Hot-Pot, 
warmed ale with spirit in it. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Hceat pots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet them on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. 

2. A dish composed of mutton orbeef wi th potatoes, 
orpotatoesandonions,cooked inanoven in an eaith- 
cnwaie pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also allrib. 

2854 Mrs. GASKELLA'i^r/A+J'.xlii, Master, there's hot-pot 
for dinner to-day. 2855 Thackeray Nevxomes I. xri. 160 
The Colonel .. was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pillau. 2889 Daily Nexus a6 Dec. 2 7 V'esterday 
over 30,000 poor people in Uvcrpool, were provided with 
‘hotpot’ dinners .. Each *hot pot’ weighed ten pounds. 
There were iis^ 23.000 lbs. of beef, 25 tons of potatoes, and ; 
a ton and a half olonions. 

Hot-presSf sb. A contrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boarfs and hot metal plates, 


to make the surface smooth and glossy.' Also altrib, 
= hot-pressed. 

*^ 3 * T. Powell Tom All Trades 163 Hot Presses for 
Cloth. 2712 H. Nevill in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 253 He 
wanting a flat Stone to make him a Hot-press (for so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press tlielr Cloth on). 279S 
T. Jefferson in Harper's Mag. {1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 2822 Byron Juan iv. ci.\, A ball-room bard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 2875 Knight Did. Meek., 
Hot-piess, a means of calendering and smoothing p.Tper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets or so, to heat the pile. 

Hot-press, v. trans. To subject to pressure in 
a hot-press ; to make (paper or cloth) sn.ooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-pressed, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

He Foe's Eng. 'Tradesmanux. (1841)!. 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactures by holpiessing, 
folding, dressing [etc.]. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz’d glare tracts, sermons, pamphlets vie, .\nd 
hoi-press’d nonsense claims a dignity. 1850 r . A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 191 ITie serge is to be. .hot-pressed, 2874 
R. Tvrwhitt Sketch. Club 17, I wish you would all use 
hot-pressed paper. 

Hot-presser. One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also fig. 

2646JENKYN Remora 24 A few strict, precise legalists., 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 2706 Lond. Gas. No. 4292/4 
'J homas Freeman, of London, Hot-presser. • 2886 Pall 
Mall G. 3 June 12/1 To lake the work direct from the 
manufacturer., deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-presser, and hire of the distributing room. 

Ho’t-short, a. [f. Hot a. + short, after the 
earlier Red-short : cf. also Cold-short.] Of iron : 
Brittle in its hot state; opp. to cold-short. 

2798 D. Mushet in Phil. Mag. II. 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 2875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts II, 956 The tendency of the [sulphur] is to make 
the metal what is called ‘hot short*, so that it cannot be 
worked while hot under the hammer. 2877 M. Reynolds 
Locom. Engine Driving iv. (ed. 5) 230 Craclcs on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-sbort Iron. 

+ Ho’t-shot. Obs. [See Shot sb.] 

1. One who shoots (wifh a fiie-arm) ‘hotly* or 
eagerly ; a reckless or hot-headed fellow. 

2604 Middleton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 90 To the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
de.sperate hot shots. 2609 Ex\ Woman in Hum, v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI, IV, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot, cx6z6 Diek of Dex’on. i. iii. Ibid. II, A company of 
hott shotts are abroad. 2665 Coiton Poet. Wks. (1765) zto 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2. (Also hot-shoot.) See quots. 

1673 Ray youm. Loxv C. 58 They use also for Fewel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal ..which they call Hotshots. 27*7-42 
Chambers Cvel., Hot-Shopts,or Hovilses,OiSOTl of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a third part of any coal, .mixed 
with two thirds oHoam. 

Hots-potch, obs. form of Hotchpotch, 
Hotspur (hf/ tspw), 

1. One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding; hence, one who spurs or pushes^ on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (Firstoccurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Henry Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who fell in the 
rebellion against Henry IV, in 1403.) 

2460 Capcrave Citron. (Rolls) 243 Kerry Perc>’ the yonger, 
whom the Scoltis clepid Kerry Hatspore. 2586 J. Hooker . 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 97/2 He was .. in matters of 
importance an headlong hotspur. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 

V. li. 10 A haire-brain’d Hotspurre, gouern’d by a Splecne. 
x6oo Holland Livy xt-xw. vi. 922 Some hot-spurTes..gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 2726 
Db Foe Hist. Devil 11822) 287 As we say of .some hot-spurs 
who ride post, they whip the post boy. 2895 Daily Nexvs 
19 Apr. s/s The ‘Vosstsche ZeUung',.says: ‘Perhaps this 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spurs in our own Fatherland something to think about’. 

t2. Name for a very early kind of pea: also 
hotspur-pease. (Cf. Hasting B. i.) Obs. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Hot Spur, .^.also early or 
forward Peas. 2707 Lond. Gas. No. 4357/4 To be sold .. 
Rogue-Pease, and Hotspur- Pease. 2707-2*^ Mortimer 
Husb. (J.), The hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3. atlrib. or adj. Fiep’-spirited, ba.sty, rash. 

2596 Spenser F . Q . iv. i. 35 The hot-spurre youth so 

scorning to be crost. ^26x8 [see HoRSE-RAcyRj. 1660 
Hickerincill famaica (x66i) 71 A w.ary plodding Fabius 
signifying more then a hot Spur Marcellus. 2883 Harpfis 
Mag. Feb. 425/z After the union of the States, .the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious .. that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ‘ Hotspur State . 

So Hot-spnirred (b^'tsprid) a. = $. 

2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a holspurd pla^e as 
hath not bin heard of. 2683 Chalkhill Theatma ^ Cl. 
tN.l A hot-spurr'dyouth height Hylas. 

Hott(e, obs. forms of Hot. 

Hotte. Obs. (14th c.) Of uncertain meaning. 
(AUhough the sense is obscure, it is prob. ^ 

M Hot a > ■ panJor, croel Tho » 

variantofHuris.fromthehistorT'ofthat.or , 

T.300 Lnng!c/l-s Chron. (RofW II. .f SkoKrd ^ the 
Scottes, HoAA in thar ho.^-, Nfl" !„' 

Brotoc (1810) 073 R. B.fxnn Ckn<i. 

ber hottes, neuer l>e» ‘ be deuelJe it 

^Sxo) 2S2 bou scabbed Scotte. b Ske 
Irchc. It skllobn hard to h.r. fed.ard, agej n to 
Hottentot (hr‘’atpt\ Also . hntten-toto, 
hottantot ; see also Hodjijndod j. [ . 
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Hottentot (also Ottentotj Hottentooy Riebeclc^s Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652) ; according to Dapper, Beschry- 
vingh der Afrikansche Gewesten, 1O70, a word 
meaning ‘ stutterer ’ or * stammerer *, applied to the 
people in question on account of their clucking 
speech : see Trans. Philol. Soe. 1866, 6-35.] 

1 . A member of a native South African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Tribes of substantially identical race still sur^'ive in Nam- 
aqualand. 

1677 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 17 While these Hatten- 
totes were in our company. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 
536 The word Hottantot. .is the Name by which they call 
to one another. .as if every one of them had this for his 
Name. 17x5 Burnet Hist, Ref. HI. Introd. 18 Would 
these Men reduce us to be a Sort of Hottentots ? X766 
Wesley Wks, (1872) III. 253, I found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. x886 Marq. Sausdufy 
Sp, 15 May, You would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. 1897 Bryce S. 
Africa 76 The second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot. Ibid. 78 In the settled parts of 
the Colony, the Hottentot, .has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian from the Atlantic Slates of North 
America. 

b. transf. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture 5 one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized society. 

1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. xxxv. igo Surprized .. to find 
a place, which he had heard so much renown’d for learning, 
fill'd with such grey-headed novices and reverend hotten- 
tots. 1751 Chesterf. Lftt. to Son a8 Feb., The utmost I 
can do for him, is to consider him a respectable Hottentot. 
1763 Brit. Ma^. July 338/2 England, .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots, 

2 . attrib. or as adj. Of or belonging to this race. 

1718 Entertahur No, 28, 187 The Spiritual is reduc’d 

to a Hottentot Way of Govemmenh 1731 Medley Kol- 
betCs Cape G. Hope I. 8_x The Hottentot stammering 
or clashing of the tongue in speaking. X836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 257/x The latter [the Koranna Hottentots] are one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence, 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot ignorance the^e poor creatures are at present 
reared, *863 Wateraiever in Trans. Philol. Soc. (x866) 
17 The Hottentot national name is ‘Khoikhoip’, plural 
' Kholkboin and i.s still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce S Africa 77 From unions between Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards and the English Griquas. 

3 . Special comb. : chielly names of South African 
plants; Hott9ntot(’s) bread, Testudinaria cie- 
fhantipes ; formerly, also, the root of Richardia 
{CallcC) sithiopica ; Hottontot cherry, Cassine 
viaurocenia ; Hottentot(*s) fig, Mesembryanthe^ 
ninm edtile ; Hottentot’s head, Stangeria para-- 
doxa, a cycad with a thick trunk like a turnip ; 
fHottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
RafFald Eng. Hottsekpr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rice : see quot. ; Hottentot’s tea, Helichrysnm 
serpyllifolium. 

X73X Medley Kolbeds Cape G. Hope II, 223 The root of 
the Arum.. is ordinarily call’d *Hottentot-Bread. They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1858 Hocc Fes’. KinseC. 718 The root- 
stock of Testudinaria elepkantipes, called Elephant's 
Foot or Hottentot’s Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass 
covered with a rough and cracked hark. x8x8 Todd cites 
Chambers for *HoUentot Cherry. x88o S. Africa [ed. 3\ 
Hottentot Cherry is the fruit of Mauracenia Capensis .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. X731 
IvIedley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. X41 Some w'omen go 
into the field to gather the stalks of w^t they call *1101- 
lentot-figs. X882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Hottentot Fig,, 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 Miller 
Plant-H.^ *Hottentot’s-head, Stangeria paradoxa. 1775 
^Iasson in Phil, Trans. LXVI. 3x5 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant. They are commonly called •Hot- 
tentot’s rice. 

Hence Ho'ttentot v. intr., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot; Hottentote*se, the speech of the 
Hottentots ; Hottento'tic, Ho'ttentotish. adjs.y 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition ; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ho'ttentotism, a practice characteristic 
of Hottentots, a species of stammering. 

X787 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1833) 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sooner or later he will *hottentot 
again. X873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 30 They might as well 
address Roger in *Hottentotese or Kamschadalian. 1884 
I. Taylor in Academy 26 Jan. 63/1 [A method of explain- 
ing myths, which]' may be provisionally designated as the 
•Holtentotic heres>% /bid. 16 Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
theHottentotic process. X79S in Polwhele Trad. ^ Recoil. 
(1826) II. 427 The survey of a *Hottentottlsh pilchard 
cellar. 1817 Coleridge Ov.-n Times (1850) III. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted^ from *Hottentoiism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Culture I. v. 156 The term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as a medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. 

Setter (hp'tai), v. Sc. and norih. dial. Also 
hatter, hutter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
baiter y tottery stagger ; perh. related to MDu. hotteUy 
in Flemish also koiteren to shake up ; also hotten 
to cluster or run together, to coagulate, as milk.] 

1 . intr. To move up and down with vibration ; to 


clatter ; to shake, tremble, as water in boiling, or 
a person in rage, fear, etc. 

x8x3 W. Beattie Tates 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..Forby ane 
hott’rin' in the crook. 1834 Dickens Hard T. i. xi. Haply, 
butforher,Ishouldha'gonehottcringmad. 1857 J. Sciioles 
faunt to see Queen 28 (Lane. Gloss.] Hoo wur fajT holterin’ 
wi’ vexashun. 

2 . To move along with vertical vibration as over 
a rough surface ; to nm totteringly. 

X796 W. Marshall Yorksh, (cd. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hotter^ to shake ; as a carriage on a rough stoney road. 
1804 Tarhas Poems 73 (Jam.) Tho’ age now gar.s me 
hotter. 1803 J, Nicol Poems II, 102 (Jam.) 'Twas a muir- 
hen, an’ monie a pout Was rinnin, hotterin round about. 
1880 Gordon Bk. Chron. Keith 148 The primitive mill 
hottered away at ibe rate of six bolls of meal ground in 
a week. 

3 . a. To make a clattering noise ; to rattle, 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammeringly. 

a 1823 Baronne o* Gair/ty vii. in A. Lain^ Thistle Scott. 
13 Athwart the lyft the thun’er rair'd, Wi' awfu’ hottrin 
dm. 1828 Craven Dial.y Huttery to speak confusedly, 

4 . To cluster in a confused mass, to swarm. 
2808-18 Jamieson, To hottery to crowd together, expres- 
sive of individual motion. xSgx Mrs. \yALFORU Mischi^ 
of Monica xxxii, If we had been, .buttering oyer the fire in 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve 1 

Hotter, sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also hatter, 
[f. prec. vb.] a. Vibratory or shaky motion as 
over a rough road ; vertical shaking, b. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things, c. A large number of things crowded irregu- 
larly together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

xSiS'So in Jamieson. 1836 J. Strothers Dyeftmont n. 
448 Ah me I a perfect hotter. X87X W. Alexander fohnny 
Gibb xliii. (1873) 241 I’ve stan’t mony a roch hotter afore 
noo i’ the w'ye o' duty, as ye ken brawly, Meg, 
HcnceHo'ttery at., uneven so as tocausevibration. 
1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hotiery^ rough, as a road. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ A 
hottery journey said of a course over uneven tracks. 

f Hottie-tottie. Ohs. Variant of Hoddt-doddy. 
c 1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears m. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. 
Spr. 11897), Though the hottie-tuttie be old, yet he wooeth 
a yoong wyfe. 

Hottish. (hp tij), a. [f. Hot a. + -ish.] Some- 
what hot, rather hot. 

*S93 Q* Eliz. tr. Boeth. iii. met x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
tiire to hottische Circle. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife 
iii. It will be a bottish Monday for some of them. 

Hot water. 

1 . Water at a high temperature, either naturally 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

c‘X400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 42 Hoot watir, houj it aswage 
akl»e, to )>e prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. e 1430 
Two Cooke»y''hks. 24 Sethe hem in hot water. 2613 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 524 A certaine herb called Chia, of 
which they, .drinke with hot water. 1858 Lardnkr Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phit.y Hydrost. etc. 277 If cold water be poured into 
a vessel. .and hot water be carefully poured over it. .the 
hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib. 2823 J. N icholson Operai. Mechanic 271 The hot- 
water cistern. 2897 Allbutt III. 332 A hot-water 

bottle.. placed at Ills feet. Mod. The hot-water’pipes have 
burst. 

1 2. Hot waters : ardent spirits, spirituons liquors. 
2643 Lei. 28 Oct, in Clarendon ffist, Reb. vii. § 351 
Selling hot Waters. 2660-85 Ord. Chas, Ily in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 352 Tents, booihes. .employed for tipling-houses; 
selling or takeing tobacco, hott waters [etc.]. 

3 . Jig. (from i.) A state of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a ‘scrape’, colloq. 

2337 Lisle Papers XI. 100 (P.R.O.) If they be to be bad, I 
will have of them, or it shall cost me hot water. xj^smPriv. 
Lett. Ld. Matme5tmiy{\Z-j6\ 1. 125 We arc kept, to use the 
modern phrase, m hot water. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
2837 Kingsley Two V. Ago i, In everlasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 

Hot well, hot-well. 

1 . A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spring. 

CX400 Maunoev. (Roxb.)xiv. 64j>e cite ofPhenice, whare 

er hate welles and hate bathez. 2752 Canton in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 203 The bot-well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer to 76®, 1703 J. Norr (fiV/r) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. 

2 . A reservoir in a condensing steam-engine, into 
which the heated water passes from the condenser, 
and from •which it is drawn to supply the boiler. 

2766 specif. Barbers Patent No, 865, 3 The water hastens 
through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 2827 
Farey Steam Eng. 354 The hot well, .is a part of the con- 
densing cistern, .for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air.pump. 

Hotys, obs. form of Oats. 

Hou : see Houve, How, Howe. Houce, obs. 
f. House sb^ Houch, Sc. f. Hough. Houche, 
obs. f. Hutch. 

Houcliiti (hau’tjin). local. An owl : cf. Hob- 

HOWCHIN. 

*744“So W. Ellis Mod. Hushandm. V. 11. tor In our 
Church steeple. . a Nest of Houchin's Eggs, to the Number 
of two large whitish ones, has been found. 

Houck, var. houk, howk, Holk z»., to dig. 

2682 in Atv/ixoI. AEliana XIIC 211 He was houcking for 
coales. 

Houd, rare obs. f.' H ood. Houdah; see 
Howdah. Houdge, obs. f. Huge. . Houdle: 


see Huddle. Houe, obs. f. Hoe, Hove var 
How sb.^ Houene, obs. C Heavex, Oves’ 
Houff: see Hove, Howff. Hougat(e: see 
Howgate. Houge, -ly, obs. ff. Huge, Hugely. 

Hough (hfJk), sb. Forms: 4-5 hog.hou^, 5 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogh, 6-7 houghe, 
5- hough; see also Hock ; .Sr. 5-6 hoch 
houch., 6- howch ; pi. 6 howis, 6- howes ; see 
also Houx. [Known from 14th c. as ko), hou/ 
In Scotland still pronounced (box, box*); pi also 
(houz) ; in some parts of England the local pro- 
nunciation appears to be (hpf, hnf, hou, or h?a). 
The now usual vhpk) appears to be an anglicizing 
of /zrr/i (hox) : d, locky lotighyshough. Its general 
prevalence appears to have given origin to tie 
parallel spelling hock: see Hock sb.'^ Eridenlly 
identical with OE. hdhy Ho ‘ heel ’ ; as to diffi- 
culties of sense and phonology, see Note below.] 

1 . The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or cannon-bone, 
the angle of which points backward ; the hock. 

(This joint, though elevated high in the leg of ruminants 
and perissodactyls, is homogenetic with the human heel and 
ankle, the cannon-bone being the homogen of theboncsof 
the instep in man.) 

23.. Gaw, 4r Or. Knt. 1357 pay..henged henne afyjber U 
hojes of jxc iburchez. 2450-70 Golagrosi/ Gaw.6^1hsk 
hors vith thair hochis sic harmis couth hint, i486 Bk.SL 
A Ibatis E viij a, She [the hare] hurcles vppon hir noughisay, 
2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1600) 228 Put a small cord 
about the houghs of both the lambs feete. iS96Dauy«fle 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 99 The horses in lyke manerthay 
vse to bow thair hochis and to pase throuch mony partes. 
<2x605 Polwart Ftytingw. Montgomertc'jo^'XhoM^xiKs'iat 
spauen in the forder spauld, That vses in the hinder hogh 
to bee. 2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 3<» Griefs in the 
shoulders, legs, hips, houghes, joynts and hoofs, causing the 
Horse most commonly to halL 2612 Biblf. 2 Esdiysvi.'p 
Doung of men vnto the camels hough. 2646 Sir T. Browse 
Pseud. Ep. nr. :. 106 The hough or suffraginous flexure 
behinde. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. \ td.2) Gloss. (EDS), 
Hojf the hough, hock, gambrel, or hind-knee. iBiSScop 
Old Mori, xvii, Wac betide ye !. .and cut the houghs of ihe 
creature whose fleetness ye trust in I 1B22 W. I. Naiik 
Pract. Storefarm. 139 The quarters long and full with the 
mutton quite down to the hough. 

2 . The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly Sc, 

2308 Dunbar Flv/in^ w, Kennedie xgo His cair is alj to 
clenge thy cabroch howis. 23x3 Douglas ix. x«« « 

Of quham the howchys bath he smate in tw^ ciSS® 
Christis Kirke Cr, xix, Syn traytourlie behind his bacK 
They hewit him on the howiss Behind \nmes mowis, 
powis, bow'b}. 2350 Lvndesay Sqr, Meldrwn 13(7 
hackit on hU hochi'% and theis. 2609 
cell. XXVI. xi. 298 The hindmost resting upon their bougws 
or hammes, made a shew ofan arched building. x68i Wtut 
Whigs Supplic, (X75X) 52 After a pause and n ““Sy’-v; » 
sundry clawings of his hough. 2818 Scott blici-si 
That ony ane. .should ever daur to crookahough. xws-* 
Nigel V, Clap your mule between your houghs and god-ae 

3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of tbe 

partextendingfromthehough(sensei)soTnedist^ce 

itptheleg: also technically called ‘leg* of heel, 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the knuckle- , 
end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, mc t e 
shank-end of a leg of mutton ; cf. Hock sb.' 3* ■ 

c 2430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele, " 

howeofvele. /^V/. 51 Hoghes of Venyson- g 'i 

Trnmeau de boeuf. a knuckle, hough, or leg, of Bcetc. 
Scott Woodst. xvili, When hough’s in the pot, they 
have share on’t. , , - 1 

+ 4. Hough and ham : ? vith thin and thick c 
laid side by side alternately. Obs. uv 

2776 G. Semple Building in Water $s The thorough 0 
dation . . is laid over with large Stones, Hough ana • 
and some pitched upon their Ends. 

6. Comb.y as hough-boney -string; y 

(see BunnyI). Also Hough-band, -sinew. 

2470-83 Malory Arthur xii. iii, The bore rafe hyro i 
Lancelot] on the brawne of the thy3 vp to 
\ed, 2529 buckle bone]. 2607 Topsell four-J.mos 
317 Therefore I thought good to call it the 
Thissorance cometh of some stripe or bruise. „ .Kg 

Armoury n. 252 '2 The Hough boony is a swelling F » 
tip or elbow of the Hough. 2609 Holland -,lves of 

129 (R.) Many men for old age feeble .. had the . . 
their legges or *hough-strings cut, and so were lelt 

Note. OE. hSh (Ho sb.^) has been noted Lye. 

‘(human) heel’, which does not at all correspond to j. 

•n... .or' _ I r XX«rT.TM.«:i.VEW. U'CU v 


But the OE. compound fi/hsinu, ofa 

horses, implies that hdh was also the hough or 
horse, as in sense x above. From the latter, a m y 

..A..- .i.- riT c-nce ‘heel _ 2nal‘> 


been transferred after the OE. sense 
and forgotten ; the hou 
gous to the knee of man, 
knee’. As to the phonology, 
give Sc. heuchy Heuck (hux"), in eneuchy 
etc., while Sc. hochy howch (hox*) goes bac 

with short o, as coughy trough, x 

can then be identical only if the d in OE. 
early enough to give howchy yop not compduni 

•only apparent solution of this is ^hat, as 
/;d/zrm« (Houch-sinf.w) Avas evidently short -onsonant* 
hoxetiy hockshiny huckson, huxen (/ before _ ,1,, 


this’ reacted in some way 

early ME. hoh, fe^^VliaP* 
Sr. hack, Eng. hccL 


group becoming o\ 

simple word, so as to give ^ . 

short o, whence in later times be. hochy 
the compound^ with its derived verb, was 
use than the simple word. 
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HOUHD, 


Hougll (tpk), w.l Forms : see prec. [f. prec. 
sb. : cf. also Hock v.\ Hox n.] /ratts. To dis- 
able by cutting the sinew or tendons of the hough 
(see Hoogh-sinew) ; to hamstring. 

^1440 Promf>. Parv. 251/2 Howhyn {,K. howghyn, H. 
howwhyn), mbnerzto. 1548 W. Patten Ex^ed. ScotL in 
Arb. Gamer III. 123 Sohie [corpses] with their leg.s off ; 
some but bought and left lying half dead. 1551 Bible 
Josh xi. 6 (R.) Thou shalt hough theyr horses, and burne 
their chareiles with fyre. 1580 Acts Privy Council in Life 
of Melville I. 437 (Jam.) He sould hoch and slay him. 
1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 23 They account of no man 
that hath not a battle axe at his girdle to hough dogs whh. 
1607 Heywood IVom, Kilde with Kindn. Wks. 1874 11. 113 
Hath he not ham-strings That thou must hogh? 1681 
CoLViL Whigs Sitpplic. U751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
and horse to hough. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace iv, 
ix. (1877) III, 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 
Hence HouffMnff vbl, sb. 

1581 Sc. Acts fas. PI (1597) § no headings Against the 
schamefull oppression of slaying and houchiog of Oxon. 
i6ixCoTr.R.,/arr^/rt</.?, ahoughing, aslash ouerthehammes. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in i8/4 C. II. 393 \ye have seen how the 
houghing in 1711 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacobite source. 

+ Sough., Obs. [Echoic.] ittlr. To clear 
the throat. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 81 (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, balking, and hacking, hauing their throats 
well washed with dreggish drugs. 1670-17x0 Grew (J.), 
Neither could we hough or spit from us ; much less could 
we sneeze or cough. 1755 Johnson, To houghs to hawk. 
(This orthography is uncommon.) 

+ Hough, int. obs. spelling of Ho ini?- 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. i. ii. <Arb.' 13 Hough, Mathew 
Merygreeke, my friend, a worde with thee. 15^ B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. i. iv, I think this bee the house : what, 
hough I 

Hough: see Hoe sb.^ and v.. How, Howe. 
Hough-hand, InSc. alsohoch-ban’. *A 
band which confines one of the legs of a restless 
animal ; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs’ {Gallovid. Entycl. 1824). 

1568 Satir. Poems Rejfonn. xlvi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhtll 
hir howbandls skalll. 1686 G. Stuart foco-ser. Disc, 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hougli-band v., trans. *to tie a band 
round the hough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying ’ (Jam.) j to confine, put restraint 
upon, coerce. 

1687-8 D. Granville Lei. to Mr. Lumley 19 Mar. In Misc, 
(Surtees z8s8) 228 Nor will 1 hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Soveraign, God's deputy. 

Houghel. north, dial. Alsohoffle. (Seequots.) 
^1570 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 
orhoughells to hange salmon netts upon. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss.f Hofie^ a stake on which salmon nets are dried. In 
a row of hoffle stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hofHe. 

Hougher (h^i’ksi). [f. Hough t/.i 

1 . One who houghs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in. 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 110 heading j Sik slayeris 
and houcheris of Horses and Oxen. 17x2 Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 119 In the course oftwenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Houghers. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
i8//z C. II. 354 Large rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of houghers. 

2 . In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Wkipper and Hougher. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 363 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to' have had formerly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the streets. 1827 Brockett s.v.. The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the e.xecutioner of felons, 
in Newcastle— still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6r. 8<f. 

Hough goe, obs. form of Hogo. 

Houghite (hoToit). Min. [Named in 1851 
after i*. B. Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

x8si Amer. fml. Sc. Ser. 11. XII. 210 Some of his speci- 
mens are spinel crystals.. in one part, and true Houghite 
in another. 1868 Dana /!//«. (ed. 3) 179 Houghite.. occurs in 
flattened nodules. 

t Hough-sinew, sb. Obs. [OE. hbhsinti, 
f. hdk (see Hough sbi) + sinu Sinew. 

OE. hShshiu corresponds In formation to OFris. hSxene, 
/u>jr«r,ON. kdsin, OHG. *hhhsina, hhhsna. MDu. haessette, 
Du. haassen, later kaas^ in same sense (OTeut. type 
The analytical meaningin OE. is ‘ heel sinew*, 
but the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horses. 
The original long d was shortened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later hoxen (Hox), Hockshin, 
huckson, Huxen. The uncontracted form in late ME. and 
Sc. may be a new formation from the elements.] 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to the popliteal tendons, or hamstrings, at the 
back of the knee ; in a quadrnped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

cxooo AilLFRic yosh.-xi. 6 J>u soVlice forcirf«t heora horsa 
hohsina. Ibid. 9 He forcearf ha hohsina calra hsent horsa, 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 146 Gif hoh sino forad sie. a 1430 
Wyclijfs Bible i Chron. xviit. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is, he kitie asonder the bou^ senues of alle 
the horsis. fX47o Henry Wallace J. 322 His houch [ed. 


1570 hoch] senons thai cuttyt tn that press; On kneis he 
faucht. 15x3 Douglas AEneisx. xiL 29 Palmus hough sen- 
nonis [he] smayt in tuay. 

,+ Hougli-siuew, 2^. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. OHG. 
h&hsinbn to hamstring, f. *hdhsina, h&hsna (see 
prec.), also Hoxen w.] trans. To hough, to 
hamstring. 

1577-87 Holinsked Citron. III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the b^ies or thighs, and 
some of them hough-sinewed, would yet seeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunt- 
/«^D j b, Your Huntsmen must be carefuil to..houghsnew 
him with their swords. 1609 Bible (Douay) fosh, xl 6 
Their horses thou shalt hoghslnew. 

Hougie, -y,var. ofHoGY hnge. Hougly, 
obs, f. Ugly. Houhihl, van Howpul Obs.^ 
careful, anxious. 

Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hoveb. 

Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. Holk v. Houka, 
var. of Hookah. Houkel, obs. f. Hdckle. 
Houkester, obs. f. Huckster. Hould, obs. f. 
Hold. Houldbeard, obs. f. Halbard. Houle, 
obs. f. Hole jA, Howi., Owl. ,Houlet, obs. f. 
Howlet. Hoiilour, var. of Holoub Obs. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawse sh. Hoult, var. 
Holt. 

Houuce (bauns). East dial. [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized form of Fr. 
housse (see House but this does not give the sense.)] 
An ornament on the collar of a horse. 

1565 Golding Ovid’s Met. ii. 16 b, The chrysolites and 
gemmes That stood upon the collars, trace, and bounces in 
their hemmes. 1674-91 Ray .S*. E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Hounces^ that part of the furniture of a cart-horse, which 
lies spread upon his collar. Ess. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hounce, the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horses in a team. 1840 Spurdens 
Suppl. Forby (E.D.S.), HouncingSy housings; pknlerx. 

Hound (hound), jAI Forms: i-6hmid, (3-5 
hand, 4-6 kunde, hounde, 5-7 hownd, -0 ; 5 
howTie, 6 hown, 7 huin), 3- hound. [Com. 
Teat. : OE. hund =» OFris. hund, bond, OS. hund 
(LG. hundy MDu. kont {d-), Du. hond)y OHG. 
hunt {dl), (MHG. hunty G. hund)y ON. hnndr 
(Sw., Da* /;««i/), Goth. OTcut. 

generally held to be a derivative of base ^hun-, 
pre-Teut. *kun; in Gr. /evtuv, Kvv’y Skr. fwan-, fun-, 
Lith. ssun*y Olr. at dog ; cf. also L. can-is. 

For the d (<///) of Tout, hundy the suggestion has been 
made of association with the vb. hinpan to seize, as If the 
word were understood to mean *the seizer'.] 

1 . A dog, generally, (Now only arch, or poetic.') 

To wake a sleeping houmi : cf. Doc 14 k. 

<•897 K. i^lLFREO Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne ma^on beorcan. <* 1225 60 Hund wule in. .hwar 

se he ivint hit open. Ibid. 324 Monie hunde5..habbe9 biset 
me, c 1290 J*. Eng. Leg. 1. 99/246 Houudes it scholden eie. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 7x5 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake. Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 1382 Wvcuf Luke xvi. 21 Houndis camen, and 
lickiden his bj’Hs. C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pai etc 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wemcn 273, I hatit him like a hund. 1841 Loncf. 
Excelsior vili, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found. 

2 . spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one hunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound; also to a harrier; {thd) houndsy a pack 
of foxhounds. 

To ride to hounds. To follotv the hounds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold with the hare 
and run with the hounds, etc.; see Hare. 

CZ200 Vices Virtues 6 ^ Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
So ping Se 5eu hier gladien mai. a 1300 Cursor M. 687 pe 
hund lie harmed noght pe hare, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houndus. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 
iS3t) 49 A keiiel of houndes folowyngc theyr game. 1576 
Fleming tr. Caius' Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 264 Hound 
signifieih such a dog only as serveth to hunt. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam.Shr. Induct, i. 61 Another tell him of his Hounds and 1 
Horse, c X7X0 Lady AI. W. Montagu Lett, to jl/ry. Hewet \ 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds. 1724 
Dp. Foe Mem. Cavalier 244, I was as ravenous as a 
hound. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 30 r 5 Another . . follows 
his hounds over hedges and througlT rivers. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs xvii, Tb^ all ..ride to hounds. 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 330/1 The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
and pointer. lESt Black Sunrise xxi. He would like to 
have a good looking wife. .to go riding to hounds with him. 

b. Preceded by defining word. See Blood-, 
Buck-, Deer-, Fox-, Grey-, Stag-hodkd, etc. 

3 . fig. and transf. Often in phrases, as the hound 
of helly Cerberus ; OriotCs honndy the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, the dog-star; winged hound, 
an eagle ; GabrieVs hounds, see Gabriel. 

c 888"K. iEuFRED Boetk. xxxv. § 6 pa sceoldc cuman psere 
belle bund, p®s nama. .was Ccruerus. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cat. Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 
1387 Mirr. Mag., Forrcx'vAo.snxitg like two hounds of hell. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. >«- 31 Scorching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. 1792 CowPER Let. io Hayley 29 July, I am hunted 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. X. 378 \Var’.s hosted hounds shall havoc earth no 
more. 1821 Shelley Pro/neth. Uitt, l i. 34 Heaven's 
winged hound . . tears up My heart. x866 B. Taylor 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1871 H. 
King tr. Ovid's Met. iv. 534 The Hound of Hell .. reared 
his triple head, and tlirice at once Howled greeting. 


4 . Transferred, in various senses, to persons, 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuonsly to a 
man : cf. Dog jA 3 a ; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man ; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. 

cioooywrf’//Ax.(Thwaites)23 Donehaepenan hund. ezz^ 
S. Eng. Leg. I, 11/363 *pou lupere hound', Hs opur seide. 
CX340 Cursor M, 16636 (Trin.) pel spitten on his louely face 
po houndes alle of helle. ^1380 Sir Fertimb. 2135 pys 
Bonder day at morymond, conquered for sop w'as hee, With 
a pef, a cristene bond, par many men dide htt see, CZ400 
Senvdone Bab. 164 From this cursed hethen houne. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 113 Boy, false Hound: If you haue writ 
your Annales true, ’tis there, That [etc ), x^s Browning 
SoitCs Trag. i. 297 Miserable hound ! This comes of 
temporising, as I said ! 

D. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1879. 

One of an organized gang of ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called ‘Regulators’. 

*859 J» W. Palmer New <5* Old t. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts mustered his ‘hounds’, parading them in .. 
Mexican and Chinese costume. 1879 E. Walford in N. «5- 
Q. 5th Ser. XIL 88 In the Anecdotes of Botvycr..we are 
told that a Hound of King's College, .is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ‘sizar’, 

d. transf. A player who follows the ‘scent’ laid 
down by the ‘ hare ’ in the sport hare and hounds 
or paper-chase. Cf. Hare 3 b. 

1857 Hughes Tom Broivn i. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, ‘They're to have six 
minutes' law( 1883 W. H. Kidhinc in HarpePs Mag. 
July 178/2 A flushed Tittle ‘ hare ’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘ scent ' in bis course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds ’. 

5 . Short for Houkdfish. Also called Sea-houxd. 

Rough and Smooth Hoxind, Large and Small Spotted 

Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scyllium siellariS', White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller's Dog, Galejts cam's. 

1603 OwEU Pembrekesh. (1891) 123 [In list of Fish] Roughe 
hounds, smothe houndes. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; Musielus, an lands primus 
Sah/ianit 1758 Descr. Thames 233 There is another Dog- 
Fish, called the smooth, or unprickly Hound. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes (X841) II. 487, 493 and 512. 1861 Couch Brit, 
Fishes I. xi, 14, 43 and 47. 

6. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
^xaC^yHarclda glacialis \ ‘so called from its gabble, 
likened to the cry of a pack of hounds' {Cent. 
Diet.). 

1623 N. H. in Whitboume Newfoundland 1x4 The 
Fowles and Birds.. of the Sea are..TeaIe, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Munres, Hounds.. and others. 

7 . altrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar, hunger, list, music, 
show', <>ti)tis\.\st,hou 7 uUheeping, ^poisoning*, simila- 
live, etc., hound-hungry, dike, •shaped adjs, 

1483 Cath. Aiigl. 192/1 An Hunde colar, copularius, 
coltarium, millus. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
vni. vi, 'Thus, hound-like. . A common-councilman . . On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1825-^ Jamieson, Hund- 
hunger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. • /bid., 
Hund-hnngry, ra.vtno'asas&do^. i^^DogsiW. xsThebody 
hound-shaped, but . . much heavier than the foxhound. x8^ 
Daily Nexvs 19 Dec. 3/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook theair. 1892 W. Prefto I'yner's Notit. Venat., 

The hound lists of the more famous packs. 1898 Weslm. 
Gnz. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs were represented in the 
annual hound show at Peterborough. 

b. Special comb. ; hound-bitch, *!■ -brach, a 
bitch-hound; fbOTind-fennel, finkle, a plant, 

? = Dog - FENXEL ; hound - grass (see quot.) ; 
hound-moal,meal prepared as dog’s food ; hound- 
shark, Cf.S., a small species of shark, Galeus 
cants, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America ; i* hound’s head, applied opprobriously 
to a person; hound’s-swain, a man in charge 
of hounds; *t’ bound’s thorn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; f hound-stone (see 
quot.). Also Hound-fish, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Centl. Recreat. i. (ed. 2) 28 A Brach Is a 
mannerly name for all “Hound-bitches. x688 R. Holme 
Armouryw. ix. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs., they are so called, not Bitches, but a “Hound Brache. 
<21387 Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 19 Emeroe. .'houndc 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 *Hundc knVyWe, ferttla. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Canaria,, .“houndgrassewher- 
with dogs prouoke vomite. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 6/3 
The animals gel exercise. .and good food, dog biscuits and 
“hound meal alternated. 1633 Ford Broken H. 11. i, I’ll 
tear thy throat out. Son of a cat, ill-looking *hounds-hcad. 
0x420 Avoriv. Arth, V, The hunter and the *ho«undus- 
squayn, Hase 5arket hom gare. c 1420 Pallad. Hush. 1. 793 
Brembi! seed and seed of “houndis thorn. 1585 Lurros 
Tlwns. Notable Th. (1673) 28 An Herb called “Hound-stone 
. . being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get i t 
away; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fall 
down. 

Hound (haund), sb.~ [app. a corruption of an 
earlier *houn, early ME. hiin, a. ON. htinn* knob , 
esp. ‘the knob at the top of the mast-head . Cf. 
the synon. kuin, Hone from French. (The final 
-d is excrescent, as in horehound, sound, as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hound ^A » whic con- 
versely was sometimes made hewn, houne.) _ 

Hound is less likely to \x from the I- rcnch hmte, since e.t 
represents a MEk 0 . not ii.] <• u: L 

£ jVaut. A projection or cheeir, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to s^ e 

as supports for thetrestle-trccs t secalso quot. iCj,. 

Ir.ii Lavamos 2S97S Ecil hco drojm to hun- ] m5S 
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I^nval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 190 Shevers of Brasse in the 
hownde of the foremasle. 1532 Invent. Gi, Barke (> Oct. 
(MS Cott. App. xxviii. If. i) Item, a nyew mayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye hounsyd and skartyd with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of lenjjth from the Hounse 
to the step 25 yards. 1627 Gait. Smith Seainati's Gram. 
iii. x6 At the. top of the fore Mast and maine Mpst 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke clamps of wood, thorow which 
are in each two holes called the Hounds, wherein the Tyes 
doe runne to hoise the yards, but the top Mast hath but one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 367 The Head of the Mast above tlie Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Daka Be/. Mast xxxiii. 127 The 
ice. .in the tops and round the bounds of the lower masts. 

2 . One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft ; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the perch 
with the hind-carriage. U.S. and local 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Honntisy the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forward axle, form a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed from 
nautical Language. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., In 
wagons, the hounds of the fore-.axle pass foiavard and on 
each side of the longue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. The hounds of the hind-axle unite and are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds, the part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are attached. 1886 Elwokthy \V. 
Somerset Word^bk. s.v. IVa^n. In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged 
the hounds, .bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comb, hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 
hounds of a carriage. 

Sound (haund), v. [f. Hound sb,"^] 

1 . trans. .To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. 

1528 Lyndesay Dreme 902 Geue the wolffis cumis. .Thame 
[the fljkisJ to deuore, than ar thay put to fiycht, Houndit, 
and slane be thare weill dantit doggis. 1617 Assheton 
yrnl. iChetham Soc.) 17, I hounded and killed a bitch-fox. 
A 1676 Guthry Metn. Adairs Scoll. (1748) 26 To direct 
them to hound fair, and encourage them to go on. 1706 
Phillips 'cd Kersey), To Hound a Slag (among Hunters), 
to cast the Dogs at him. 2842 Campbell Pilgrim Glencoe 
6s Twas Luath (a .sheep-dogj, hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest iV Stream 25 Sept, xox/2 Parties ., 
bounded or killed by jack-light 25 or x8 deer. 

2 . and transf. To pursue, chase, or track like 
a hound, or as if with a hound; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

zfos Bacon Adiu Leant. 11. i. § 4 U is. .by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrlngs, to bee able to 
leade her afterwardes to the same place againe. 1672 j. 
■Worthington to Mode's IVks. 41 As God began to 
unish it [Sacrilege] very early, even in Paradise itself. . so 
ath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. C2730 
Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiii. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phra.se it) into the Bounds of an other chief. 2897 
Farrar 6'/. Patti 5x6 The watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives from place to place. 

3 . To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry; to incite 
or urge on to attack or chase anything. 

1652 Karl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 53 Some- 
times she . . will Hound her Hawk, and Govern the Chase. 
1656 Bramhali. in Hobbes Lib., Necess. < 5 * Chance 94 He 
who only lets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, Lssaid to 
hound him at the Hare. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr, Wks, 
1855 I. 266 Why should he .suner ony o’ his yelpin curs to 
bite the heels o’ the Shepherd — perhaps hound him on wi" 
his ain gleg voice and ee? 

4 . transf. To incite or set (a person) at or on 
another ; to incite or urge on. 

1570 Buchanan /I Wks. (1892) 25 Norsk half hundit 

furth proud . .^oung men to heny’-, slay [etc.], a i6x6 Beaum. 
& Fl. Bonduca iii. iii, Hold good sword, but this day, And 
bite hard where I hound thee. 2679 Lond. Gaz. No. i^o6f'2 
Who shhll discover his Complices, and such as hounded 
them oat. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bottnd Poems 
1850 I. 143 Will hound thee at this quarry I 18^ JIot- 
EEY AVMrr/. (1868) II. XV. 223 It was idle.. to hound the 
rabble upon them as tjTants and mischief-makers. 2874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was hounded on to a fresh persecution. 

Hence Kou’nded, Hou’&din^ ppl. adjs. Also 
Hon*nder, one who hounds, incites, or urges. 

■ 2573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 216 Doun fra that 
Crage Kirkcaldy sail reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fox. 1597 R. Bruce in Wodrow Life (1843) 178 
If we were the bounders, then, I ask, Avho stayed it? 2848 
L\*tton Harold x. ii, The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies. x 856 Ch. Times xo Feb., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England. 

Hou’nd-fisli, hou'ndfisli. 

tl. A name given to various small sharks; =Dog- 
FISH. Obs. 

C2385 Chaucer Merck, T. 581 With thilke brustles of his 
herd vnsofie Lyk to the skyn of houndfyssh sharpe as brere. 

Morte Arth. 10S4 Harske as a hunde-fisch..So was 
he hyde of hulke hally al over I C2440 Promp. Parv. 
250/2 HowTide fyshe, cants mnrinus. 15x3 Bk. Kertiyns^e 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 282 Mortrus of houndcs fys-she. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. v, § 3. 132 The Greater and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hound- 
Fish,. .two different fi'-h of the squalus kind, the one called 
the smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. x8.. H. 
Miller Zrc-//. on ’1 he., hun-fish,. a voracious 

animal of the shark specie.s. 

b attrih., as houndfish'Skin. 

2440-50 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (2886) I. 402,] hownd- 
fissch skyn ad officium carpentariorum. 2545 .^sciiam 
Toxoph, lu (Arb.) 261 A Hunfysh-skln and a cloth. 


2 . Applied to other species of fish : a. Species of 
garfish of genus Tylonmts, such as the T. jonesi 
(Bermuda) and T. acus; b. Blue hottud-Jish^ a 
former name in Massachusetts of Pomatomxis saltan 
iriXj now called the Blucfish ; c. Speckled hound- 
Jish, a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

2672 Josav.Lvn Nciv Eng. Rarities 24 Blew Fish or Hound 
Fish, two kind.s, speckled Hound Fish, and blew Hound 
Fish called Horse Fish. 

t Hound-fly. Obs. Also hound’s fly, A fly 
tronblesome to dogs : cf. Dog-fly. 

ciooo Ags. Ps, (Th.) Ixxviili]. 45 Selte him heard wile, 
hundes fleosan. a 2300 Cursor Bath hai clang on 
man and best, To hund-flee [Fair/, fleys of hounde] war h^ti 
lickest. 2483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 An Hundefiee, cinomia. 
249s Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xii. xiii. (W. de W.), Cyno- 
mia, a houndes flye, is the werste kynde of flyes wyth gretter 
body and broder wombes than other flyes and lessc flyghte. 

Houndgild, -gilt: see Hunoil. 
t Hounding, Obs. [f. Hound + -ing.] 
A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man; a 
cynocephalus. 

23.. K. Alls. 4948 [4963] (Bodl. MS.) Anojxer folk there is 
biMde; Houndynges men clepebhem wide, From h® brest 
to h* grounde Men hij ben, abouen houndes. 

Hou’nding, jA 2 Nant. [f. HoundjA^] The 
lower part of the mast, below the hounds. 

C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Ca/eeh. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding. i 83 * Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 8 Hounding, from the upper deck, to where the rig- 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (haumdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hound t/.] 
1 . The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds ; spec, the tracking and 
diiving of a deer, etc., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter’s gun. 

^ 1854 Thoreau Walden xv. (1863) 299 The old hound burst 
into view with muzzle to the ground . . but spying the dead 
fox she suddenly ceased her hounding. 2889 Athenxunt 
22 June 786/3 Mr. PhilUpps-Wolley says that ‘ hounding ’ is 
the universal form of sport in the Adirondacks. 2894 Century 
Mag. Jan. 349/2 When they [huniers] introduced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country. 

Jig. Worrying, persecution. 

2887^ in Pall Malt G. 13 Jon.^22/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son cf 
our county has been exposed. 

Hou'nflish, a. [f. PIound + -ish.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a hound ; 
doggish, canine. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495)1 Two of the 
teeth byghte Canini, houndysshe, to the lyknesse of houndes 
teeth. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 22 The houndish 
servility of base minds. 1B30 Examiner 563/2 They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel. 1849 Rock 
Ch, 0/ Fathers I. 279 [They] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon-like animals for ornaments upon their crosses. 
Houndreth, obs. form of Hundred. 

+ Ho’nnd^s-berry. Obs. Also hound-berry. 

1 . The Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

e 1*65 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/16 Labrusca, 
hundesberien. 

2 . The Black Nightshade, Solanum nigrum. 

CX485 MS. Bodl. 536 Morelia i. morell or hondesberj’. 

0x500 Gloss. Sloane 5 If. 38 c. in Sax. Lecchd. III. 333/1 
Morelia medica, Nyghtshade o|>er peiy morell ojier hound 
berry. 2597 Gfrarde Herbal App., Houndberrie is Solauuut, 

3 . The Wild Cornel or lJog^vood. 

2578 Lyte Dodoettsvi. H. 726 Comus famina, in Englishe, 
the female Gomel tree ; Houndes tree, and Hounde berie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [2858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 366.] 

t Hotl*ndsfoot. Ohs. Also hounsfoot. [ad. 
Dn. hondsvot, Ger. hundsfolt, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. cunnus canis : see Grimm, Kluge and Franck.J 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

2720 Ace. Last Distemp. T. Whigg\. 26 O pox ! It’s that 
Hounsfoot Tom Whigp. 17x2 Arbuthnot ^oJm Bull iii. 
ix, What -houndsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
head? . atirib. 2824 Scott /F rtV. xlviii. If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks. 

Hound’s-i}011^e. [trans. Gr. KwbfKtaacov, 

1.. . cynoglos5umi\ The genus Cynoglossum of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. officinale', 
also called Dog’s-tongue. 

J Sax. Leechd. 1 . 144 Decs wyrt h® • • engle glofwyrt, 
r naman hundes tunge hataS. c 1265 p'oe. in 

Wr.-Wuleker SS7 ^37 Lingua C0«/2, . . hundesiunge. 2544 
YuKT.RRegim. Ly/e (2553) B vij b. It is verye good to laye 
vjjon them [wounds] the herbe called houndstong stamped 
with a litle hony. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4>, Hounds tongue 
, .an Herb whose Leaves are like the Tongue, and smell 
]j);e the Piss of an Hound 2858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale, or Hound’s-tongue, grows in some 
parts of Britain. The whole plant has a disagreeable odour. 

i* Hound’s-tree. Herb. Obs. A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood. 

1578 [see Hound’s-berry 3]. • 1598 Florio, Comio . . 
Houndes tree.^ 1776 Withering Brit. PI, (2801) II. 298 
Cornns san^tinea. Dogberrj' tree, Hounds tree, Hounefs- 
berry. [2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, III. 109.] 
Hotmdy (hairndi), a. [f. Hound j/i.i -f -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a hound. 

Field Z Mar. 355/1 Transit [a pointer] .. is . . inclined 
to be houndy in character. 2893 Kennel Gaz. Aug. 222/2 
Too short m head and flaggy in ear, .a good houndy coat. 
Hounge, obs. f. hung, pa, t. of Hang v. 
Hounger, Houngrie, obs. ff. Hunger, -gby. 
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. + Hounsyd, a. . Obs. rare, ? Furnished with 
hounds. 

■ 153* [see Hound sb.- 1]. 

Hount, obs. f. Hunt. Hountage, Hountee: 
see Hont-. Houp, Sc. f. Hope, obs. f. Hoop. 

tHou*pland. Obs. exc. Hist, in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpelond, 5 hopoland. fa. F. houpp- 
lande (1281, hoppelande, in Hmz.-Darm.) of un- 
known origin : see Littre. Cf. Sp. hopalaiuia tunic 
with a tram attached.] A tunic with a long skirt 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 285 Pro facitira j 
houpelond longe et j jupe pro domino. 14x5 in Nicolas 
Test. Vetust. (1826) 1 . i87_, 1 will that all my hopolandcs 
huykes not furred, be divided among the servants. 1614 
Camden 231. [2834 VuA^ewt Brit. Costume 172 The 
lords wore a Jong tunic called a houppelande, of scarlcLj 

Hoxir (auej). Forms: 3-4 ure, (hure), 3-5 
cure, 4 oro, vure, bor, 4-5 owre, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 bowr(e, boiire, 5 oware, beure, 6 ower(e, 
howere, 6-7 bower, 7 boore, 4- hour. [a. OF, 
ure, ore, later hore, h'.eure, AF. //«/r^,mod.F. 
heure, » Pr. h')ora,\\., ora, Sp., Pg. horaxA^ 
hora hour, a. Gr. Ixpa. season, time of day, hour. 
The h became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has never been pro- 
nounced. (The OK. was //rf ; msomeusesj/««i/.)] 

1 . A space of time containing sixty minutes; the 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly reckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the natural day or night, whatever 
its length (called planetary, temporary, or hours); 

the egual liours were .sometimes disunguished as 
tial, being each equal to a temporary hour at the equinoxes. 
Sidereal, solar hour, 24th part of a sidereal, or .solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used : e g. 
an houVs space, time, work, wages, sermon, noiiee, etc. 

c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O, E. Misc. 34 Pos lasie on ure 
habbep i-travailed. ^1330 R. Brunne (1810) 53 

be foure & tuenty houres he spended in holy life. 1382 
WYCLiF yohn xi. 9 Wber ther ben not twelue oons of 
the day? [Ags. Gosp. Hu ne synt tvvclf tida Iffisda^w?!- 
<•1430 7 wo Cookery-bks. 37 Late hym ben stepid .y. or 
.iij. owrys in dene Water. 2548 Hall' dtu.j 
50 Thus this battaile continued .iii. long hourcs. Ria., 
Hen. VIII 37 b, What number they were able to make 
within an houres warnynge. 2561 Eden /I 
xiv. 40 The houre natural) or equal), is a. 24. parte of the 
day natural!. . .The artificial or temperall houre, is a twcinn 
parte of the daye arcke or tlie nyglit arcke. 2602 Shaks. 
ytd. C. II. ii. 122, I haue an hourcs talkc in store for you. 
X607-X8 Bacon Ess., Youth < 5 - Age (Arb.) 256 A man that is 
3’ong in ycares maie be old in hovvers, if he have lost noe 
tyine. 1674 Moxon 7'uior Astron, iv, (ed. 3) 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day (be it long or short) into 12 eauai 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal parts : these parts they 
call Planetary Hours, 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. n. »i 
She’s six-and-fiftj’ if .she’s anhour J 2793 Smeaton 
L. §330 It might be applied .. on an hour’s notice, it®/ 
Rider Haggard yess xv, On he .went, hour after hour. 

t b. In pi. (rarely sing.) with numeral, express* 
ing the number of hours since midnight or noon,aiiQ 
thus denoting a particular time of the day (sense 3) i 
as ten hours <=^tQn o’clock. Obs, (chiefly Sc.) 

1427 Sc. Acts yas. /, c. 2 28 Fra ten hourcs to tvya efter nune. 
£•1470 Henry Wallace iv. 222 SchjT Ranald come by 
houris of the day. 1567 Satir. Poems Refonit, m. i 
Edinburgh about vj. hourU at morne. As I was ’ 
CX620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865)32 At fourhoores 1 
wryiing. 1634-5 Brf.rcton Trav. (Chetham poc.) ^ 
There is a sermon euery sabbath at 10 hour. I 

Kirk Sess. Reg. in Scott. Antiq. (1898) June 35 ^ 

Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on 
dayes, the second Bell at seven hours. 1681 ’ * 

Supplic. I, (17x0) 34 He sees what hours it is in Frimcc. 

2 . Used somewhat indefinitely ■ for a snort 
limited space of time, more or less than nour. 

rti32o in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 71 This hure of ^ 
drynke so. That fleysshlichelust beal for^do. ^j^yand 


Panopl. Epist. 310 If w’ee looke to live, till our l.nst d. 
houre, without troublesome thoughles. 1592 Shals. 

R yul. 1. i. 167 Sad houres seeme long. 1673 
Town 52 They have made Love to be the hot passio . 
hour. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 47 In dreams "C 
compare them with our previous knowledge of thing » 
do in our waking hours. 2838 Thiklwall Greece ^ jj,p 
a' convivial hour, xvhen they were all con^^mg . 
.subject. 2842 Tennyson Love 4- Duty 56-7 The slo 
hours that bring us all things good, Ihe 
that bring us all things ill. 2864 Browning /ip* ' * 
When eternity affirms the conception of an 

b. pi. Stated time of occupation or duty. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iii, But the school hour 
longand Tom’s patience short. 2865 
V. xi. i 22 A reduction of hours without any dim 
wages. 2878 jEvoNs/’W>^..Pf»/.£'<r^’«.63TheeinpIoy . ^ 
generally prefer long hours. 2890 ‘ L. F alconer ' 
li. (i8gi) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, play* 
curtailed. Mod. After office hours he goes for an ’ t g 

3. Each ofthose points of time at which tne 

successive divisions after noon or 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are i.y»| 
by extension, any definite point or ‘time 0 ; 

y'he eleventh hour', see Eleventh. ifchtcd 

a 1200 Cursor Pt. 8932 Ilk dai a certain hore, 

1. C.iftnrllAM 


<*2300 Cursor PI. 8933 Ilk cai a cerram s 4. 
dun of heuen ture Angels. ^2325 Shoreha> / 

Ranges cure. 2382 Wyclif Pfatt. xx. 6 Aboute in j..ngc. 
houre [2388 cure] he wente out, and foond 0*^ Mocuyng 
c 2392 Chaucer Astrol. ProL, A table of Cnoit 

of the Mone from howre to howre. ^2405 r ja6 
xxix. in Percy Reliq., It drewe to the oware oil n • 
.Tinoale yonn iv. 6 Hit Nvas about the sixte no 
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W. Cunningham Cosvtogr. Glasse 158 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall perfitly know the houre of 
the day. 1663 Butleb Hud. 1. 1. 125 What hour o’ th’ 
day The clock does strike. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Ro/n. 
Forest ii, She awoke at an early hour. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Parables, Love's Ordeal viii, The little clock rung out the 
houroften. i88aSERjT. BALLANTiNE^’.r/^r. I. ii.24 Watch- 
men, .called the hours of the night. 

b. Small hottrs : the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens SI:. Boz vii. (i883) 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o’clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 Farrar J. Home viii. 
Often beguiled by his studies into the *wee .small* hours 
of night. 1865 G. Palgrave Arabia II. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small hours. 

c. pi. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with such adjs. as 
goody regnlar, early, had, late, etc. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
nights : your Cosin, my Lady, lakes great exceptions to 
your ill houres. a 1744 Pope (J. s.v. Keep), I rule the family 
very ill, and keep bad hours. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XI. iii, The Sun .. keeps very good hours at this lime of 
year. 2775 Sheridan Rivals i. 1, Their regular hours 
stupify me — not a fiddle nor a card after eleven ! 1832 L. 
Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 81, 1 was nearly killed with his 
Grace’s hours. 1834 fK India Sketek Bk. 1. 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. 1891 Mrs. S. 
Edwards Secret of P''cess 11. xvl. 195, 1 keep early hours. 
4. A definite time in general ; an appointed time ; 
an occasion, spec. Of ilie hour\ of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us; as in 
‘ the question of the hour ^ • 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4665 His nam l>ai chaunged fra ])a.t our. 
C1380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks, II. 222 Seih Poul here ^at 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 2490 Caxton Eneydos Hi. 147 
The ladyes. .cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he bigan 
first the bataylle. 2526T1NDAI.E John ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not y'ett come. 2348-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
In the houre of death, in the daye of iudgement : Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 150 Sir 
Thomas More. .whose witte even at this bower, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. Z603SHAKS. Meas./or M. ti. ii. 16 Shoe’s 
very neere her houre. 1698 Frvek Acc. E. India ^ F. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 2730 Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power . . Awatt alike th’ inevitable hour. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I. 173 To hasten the hour of his 
own return. 2887 JIessov? Arcady v. 136 The subject of the 
hour, .[is] the housing of the working classes. 

b. Phr, /« a good {happy, etc.) hour [partly = F. 
d la bonne heure] : at a fortunate time ; happily, 
fortunately ; so in an evil {ill, etc.) hour, t In 
good hottr [F. de bonne keure’\ : in good time, 
early; so \in due hottr (obs.). 

^2430 Merlin 340 Arthur. .thought that in goode houre 
were he born that it myght conquere. c 1469 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 38 In an euyll cure was he put to deih. 
1^3 Holland PlutarciCs Jllor. 1294 As if a man should 
say, In good houre and happily may this or that come. 
2620 Shelton Quix, iv. xvi. 11. 298 He resumes his Mustek 
..In a good Hour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
she herself would not hear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingersf 2634 SirT. Herbert Traz’. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king..tooke notice of him. 2683 Evelyn i?mrF 
17 Sept., The next morning [wel set ov\t for Guildford, 
where we ariv’d in good hour. 2689 — Lei. to Pepys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour. 2719 De Foe Crusoe't. i, In an 
ill hour.. I went on board. 2^6-7 J. Beresford ilffrrriVj 
Hum. Life (1826) iv, Introd., In an eril hour I . . changed 
my lodgings. 

5. Eccl. (//.) The prayers or offices appointed to 
be said at the seven stated times of the day allotted 
to prayer {canonical hours : see Casonioal i b) ; 
also (short for book of hours'), a book containing 
these. Rare in sing. (The earliest recorded use, 
= L. horse, OF. ttres ; in OE. {seofon) tlda.) 

<T XZ25 After. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout & 
mot te more wurchen, & an olSer wise siggen hire ures. 
2377 Lakcl. P. PI. B. Prol. 97 Here messe and here 
matynes and many of here cures Am don vndeuouilych. 
c 2400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 30 Forto seruen god almijth 
By tides and by houres. c 2430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2427 
When h® cure of terce was done. 31450-2330 Myrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seuenlhe and the laste houre 
ofdyuyne seruyce..in the ende therof the seuen howres of 
dyuyne seruyee ar fulfylled. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 
II. xviU. I3I They recited their Canonical Hours. 2873 
Dixon Two Queens I. m. I. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 2894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France IL 
130 A nun saying her hours. 

6 . Mythol. (//., with capital H, = L. Horse, Gr. 
'^CLpai.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

2634 Milton Comus 986 The Graces and the rosy-bosomed 
Hours. 27SX Gray Odes, S/ring i, Lo ! where the rosy- 
bosom’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train, appear. 1833 Thirl- 
WALL Greece vi. 1. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [the seasons]— the Hours— were originaUy three in 
number. 2851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1286 The Hours 
bringing the horses to the chariot of the Sun ; from the 
basso-relievo, .by John Gibson, R.A. 

7. Astr. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 34 th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees. 

(X727-4X Chambers Cycl. 5. v., Fifteen degrees of the 
equ.itor answer to an hour.] 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) 1. 316 'The longitude, .is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. 
1B77 G. F, Chambers Asirpn. v, iii. (cd. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension . . is.. reckoned .. either in angular measure.. or 
in time, of hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Yol. V. 


8 . Comb . : hour-angle, Astr. the angular distance 
between the meridian and the decHnation-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination ; hour-hell, a ,bell rung every hour, or 
that sounds the hours; hour-book, Eccl. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b) ; hour-cup, a cup in a clepsydra 
that empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp- onadial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours ; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour marked’on thehonr-circle 
of an artificial globe; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it ; hour-long a., lasting for an hour ; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours; hour-stroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a dial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, {d) = Hour-circle 2 ; (Z>) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 (s. v. Equatorial) The differ- 
ence between the observed *liour angle and the true hour 
angle. 2784 Cowper Task v. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 2891 Pall Malt G. 15 Jan. 2/3 '1‘he 
hour bell in the clock-tower. 1896 Daily Nezvs 28 Nov. 
3/6 An *Hour book- .illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 2709 J. Gilchrist in V. 87 The water 

gradually fills the cup, and sinks it, in the space (of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or kutoree has previously been ad- 
justed. 1690 Lf.vbourn Curs. Math. 703 b. Before you can 
calculate the *Hour-dLstances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 2675 Lena. Gaz. No. 
1052/4 The hour of the da>% pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the ’hour-figures. 2669 Phil. 
Trans. IV. 944 In case the ’Hour-hand hath.. pass’d that 
hour. 2893 Q. Rev. Ju\y 122Z The two failures, .put back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. lu. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till thV 
’Hour-Index points nt the Hour of the Night. 2593 Fale 
Dialling 6 From the centre <X by these markes the *houre- 
Ivne must be drawne. 2767 Ferguson in P/« 7 . TVawx.LVn. 
390 The true hour-Unes for a horizontal dial. 2803 Beddoes 
Hyg'Cia xi. -9^1 Requiring no ’hour-long harangues, a 2704 
Locke (J.), The characters of the ’hourplate. 2^4 N. Fair- 
fax Bulk <f Selv. 121 The hand or Index on the Dial-plate . . 
creeping from ’hour-stroke to hour-stroke. 2697 Land, Gaz, 
No. 3352/4 Aplain’hourWalch. xS94BLUNDEViL£Arerc. iv, 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon this brazen ISleridian Is placed at 
the North Pole another little brazen Circle. .called the 
’houre-wheele. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Teclin. Pinion, 
The Hour Wheel (of a clock]. 

HouT-circle. 

1. Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles ; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

2690 Levbourn Curs. Math. 359 Through cither of the 
Poles, .there are drawn 12 Meridians or Hour-Circles. iBiz- 
26 J. Smith PaiiorantaSc.fr Art 1. 518 Twenty-four of these 
circles of declination arc called hour-circles. 

2. A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour, 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. i. -p t The Hour Circle 
is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. Ibid. in. 229 Turn about 
the Globe till the Index of the Hour Circle points to tbe 
Hour of the Day or Night. 

3. A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 486 (s.v. Equatorial) The hour- 
circle is made to read o**, when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place. 2877 G. F. Chambers Astron. \\\. 
iii. (ed. 3I 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endless screrv. .is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourd(e, obs. form of Hoard. 

Houre, obs. form of Our, Whore, 

Houred (au®jd), a. [f. Hour + -ed 2 .] 

+ 1. Defined by a particular hour ; definite. Ohs. 

c 247S Partenay 528 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. Ibid. 2695 'Thb goth well at ihys houred braid. 

2. (in combi) Of a specified number of hours. 

2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 Turning the four- 
hour’d glass, 2890 Pall Malt G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
* short-houred ' firm an assistant's lot compares very favour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

HoiI*r-gla>SS. A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck, through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury’) runs in 
exactly an hour ; a sand-glass that runs for an hour. 

f 25x3 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) la One kepte y« 
compas, and watched y* our glasse. 1592 Churckw. Acc. 
St. Helen's, Abingdon (Nichols 2797) 243 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, 4^. 2596 Shaks. Merck. K. i. i. 25. 
2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. ii. xxi. 139 America Is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, which hath a narrow , 
neck of land. .betwixt the parts thereof. 2712 Addison ' 
Sped. No. 63 F 4 The figure of 'Time with an Hour-glass 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 2832 Hook Ch. j 
Diet. (1871) 375 For the measurement of the time of sermon, ; 
hour-glasses 2vere frequently attached lo pulpits. 

b. Often fg. or allusively, in reference to the 1 


passage of time ; sometimes = an hour's space ; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1388 Fraunce Launers Log. 1. iv. 23 b, If a preacher., 
should talk out his houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. | 15 Those 
things.. may be done in succession of ages, though not 
tvithin the houre-glasse of one mans life. 2644 (^uarlcs 
Barnabas ff- B. 26 What mean these strict reformers thus 
to spend their hour-glasses ? 1714 Gay Sheph. It^eek Friday 
142 He.. spoke the hour-glass in her pralse—quite out, 
2846 Trench Miray. vi. (1862)185 When death was shaking 
the last few sands in the hour-glass of his daughter’s life. 

C. aitrib.y referring to the shape of an hour-glass. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. {ed. 4) IV. 173 If the uterus., 
should contract. .transversely so as to form what has been 
called an Hour-glass contraction. 2860 G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour. 119, I used to think that the Pechts.. built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent the said enemy scrambling 
into them. 

II Hotiri (hu 9 Ti, haue’ri), [a. F. hottri (1654 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. hiiri, f. Arabic 

hur pi. of Iiaurd^ fern., in hur- 

ai-c.aytljt (females) gazelle-like in the eyes, f-j^ 
diawira to be black-eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to a voluptuously beautiful woman, 

*737 Johnson Irene iv. v. Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss. Nor wish for hounes in Irene’s arms. 2745 

H. Walpole Lett. (j 857> I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. 2816 Bvron Siege Cor. xii, Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 2820 Scott 
Ivauhoe vii, What is she, Isaac ? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm ? 2827 
Lytton Pelham 1. (Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
tbe incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon’s Paradise. 

HonrleSS (aueules), a. Without hours ; having 
no reckoning of time. 

2835 Mystic II The hourless mansions of the dead. 

Hourly (ouo’jli), a. [f. Hour + -lyL] 

1. Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour’s age 
or duration ; very recent or brief, rare. 

2323 More Rich. Ill (2883) 14 That an houerly kindnes, 
sodainely contract in one houre. .shold bedeper setled. .then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. 2822 Byron 
Two Foscari 1. i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2. Occurring or performed every hour; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual. 

?ex53o Crt. of Love 353 With hourly labour and gret 
attendaunce. x5M Shaks. Muck Ado 11, i. 188 This is an 
accident of bourely proofe. 2639 B. Harris Parival's Iron 
Age 289 In hourly expectaiion of the Hangman. 2797 
Godwin Enquirer t. xi. 97 The hourly events of his life. 
1808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans, XCVIII. 126 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 2883 JVom, Suffrage 
Jml. Nov. 198/t Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. 

b. as sb. {U^S.) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 290 Hourly, formerly used in 
and about Boston for an omnibus. 2881 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 388 ’The terrors of the ‘hourly’ or omnibus. 

Hourly (anaMli), adv. [f. HouR-f-LY-.] 

1. Every hour ; hour by hour ; from hour to hour ; 
continually, very frequently. 

^ i47oinEllis Orig. Lett.^^v.w. I.x36Asd^’lyandhowrlye 
is now. . proved. 1509 Fisher Fun, Serm. C'tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 306 ’The perylles . . innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght hnue happed. 2621 Shaks. Cjtnb. 11, i.64 
A JVIother hourely coyning plots. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. 

I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome, x8xx Byron Farew. Malta, Two spoonfuls hourly. 

f 2. For the space of an hour ; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 105/2 Partes. .suche.,as rather 
nede lo be allentely redde and aduised, than houerlj' harde 
and passid ouer. 2532 — Confut.I'indale Ibid. 6^4/1. 1349 
CovERDALE, clc. Erosm. Par. Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
Hire will 1 abyde for a whyle..but I would not see you now 
houerly, & in my passage. 

4* Hourach, v. Obs. rare. [? OE. hryscan, 
‘stridere’.] intr. ?To rattle, make a din. 

?<7Z4oo Marie Arik. aiio J>e hathelieste on by, haythene 
and ober; All hoursches over hede harmes to wyrkc. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hurt. 

Housage (hau zed5). [f. House z'.i-h-AGE.] 

1. A fee p.iid for housing goods. 

26x7 Minsheu Ducior, Housage is a fee that one payes 
for setting vp any stuffe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence In later Diets.] 

2. The action of housing or condition of being 
housed. 

2B03 Coleridge Lett. (2895) 430 The former cargo is in 
safe housage, 

+ Housaly a. Ohs. In 7 botifiall, -oU, houscalL 
fapp. irreg. f. House sb^ -r -al ; but possibly worn 
down from household.') Belonging to the house ; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. 

x6ix Cotc’r., AddomesiiquI,..la'9ixsd, familiar, hoii^ • 
Ibid., Ichneumon,.. \be. Rat .. vsuaUy tam^. 

and made housall, by the people i il 

Neill Virginia Carflorum (»8S6)404^V. Goods moyeab^ 
or housell stuffe or chattels. 2668 H. Rtdtr.g Rec. \ I. 126 
Her goods and houscall stuff. 

Housband, etc., obs. form of Hlsba. d, c.c. 
House (haus), si.i PI. houses (hau- 2 ez) 
P^rmsf I hfis, 2-4 (6 Sc.) hue, 3-5 hows 3 ^^ 
hous, 4 - house, (4 huos, houus, huso, huis, .Tr. 
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howisB, 4-6 Sc. houss, 4-7 how^e, 6 owse, JV. 
1iws(e, housse). For Ihe plural forms see 1 
[Com. Tent. : OE. hi}s= OFris., OS. hAs (Du. huis, 
LG, /;;««), OHG., MHG. hAs (Ger. ON. hAs 
(Sw., Da. hus (Jtuus)'), Goth. -/lAs (known only in 
gtidliAs temple, the usual word being razn). The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain : it has been with 
some probability referred to the verbal root hud-, 
hAd- of hydan to Hide, Aryan keudh-, OTeut. 
hAso; from hAsso-, going back to hA])lo - ; but other 
suggestions have also been offered.] 

1. The simple word. 

L A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

B^i?7vu//‘(Z,)sS6 On heah.stede husa selest. aooo 
Gosp, Matt. vii. 27 J><et hus feoll and hys hryre waes mycel.- 
CZ250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2010 Putifar luuede ioseph wel, bhtasie 
him his hus eueriic del. cizgoS.E/:^. Le^. 1. i7/548Arode 
he hadde in is hous. 1362 Lascl. E. PL A. 11. 40 per nas 
halle ne hous miht herborwe he peple. 2483 Cath. A vgl. 
100/2 To make an Hovvse, domikcare, 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 66 A lytle house wel ^’lled A lytle 
grounde wel! tylled And a litle wife \vel willed is best. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer. Communion (Rubric), When the 
holy Communion is celebrate . . in priuate how.’iei 1581 
Mulcaster Positions (1837) 222 His hou.se is his castle. 
1676 Ladv Chaworth in i2//t llep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 33 To be quit of iit I confine myself to the house, ^ 1710 

M. Henry Comm.^ Luke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend's 
house or a public house does not appear, 1855 Tennyson 
Maitci I. vL 8 Living alone in an empty house. 

yS. The plural was in OE. hus^ in 12th c. husaSt 
husesy from 14th c. houses \ also in \’arious writers 
from ^ 1550, and still dialectally, housefly which is 
sometimes collective. j 

csoooAgs. Coi/. Mark X. 30 pe hund-feald ne onfo..hus& 
bro3ru & swustru [Lindis/. huso, Ruskw. huse, Wyclif 
housis, Tindale houses]. ^2x23 O. E. Chron. an. xii6 
Bmmde. .callaepahusas. ^1175 Latnh. Horn. 49 Riche men 
.. pe hahbeS feire huses. CZ205 Lay. 1037 makeden heo 
hus. A 1300 Cursor M. 6117 And sognt pair buses \GStt. 
housis, Fair/, houses] all bi*dene.^ 1529 Wolsey in Four C. 
Eug-, Lett. 10 My howsys ther be in decay. 1557 North ir. 
Gueunra’s Diall Pr. 194 a/a The housen wherin they dwel. 
x6oo Holland Livy Sacking, rifling and flinging the 
poods out of their enemies housen. 1605 Loud. Prodigal ii. 

IV, Two housen furnished well in Coleman Street X645 in 

N. Eng, Hist, d* Gen. Reg. (1849) HI. 82 After the death of 
my wfe 1 giue unto the children of my brother John all my 
housen and lands x8ss Robinson Whitby Gtoss.y Hmsen, 
houses, property in bri^ and mortar. 

b. The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more roomSy occupied by one tenant or family. 
Sc. and dial. 

ciozo Rule St, Benei (Logeman) 54 Candel sefre on Sam 
ylcan huse byme 08 merien. 1529 /r/// in Harding Hist. 
Tiverton 11847) II. 31 Every one of them shall have in the 
[alms] house a siverall house and chamber by himself. 1600 
in Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 217 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through three or four sundry house.^ and 
^1 the doors locked behind him, his Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1885 zud Rep. R. Comm. Housing H'rkg. 
Classes 4 The single*room system appears to be an institution 
co-existent with urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland..even in modem legislation the word ‘house’ is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
while the word ‘tenement’ represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms being reversed. 

e. The living-room in a farmhouse, etc. j that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dial. 

X674 Ray A’. C. Words 26 The HousCy the Room called the 
Hall. A 1825 Forov Voc. E. Anglia, House, the family sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hcnvse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
X803 S. O. Addy Hall Waltheo/ 182 Ih'this neighbourhood 
[Sheffield) the kitchen of a cottage is known as ‘ the house 

2 . A building for human occupation, for some 
purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling, 
(Usually with defining prefix: see Almshouse, 
Bakehouse, Brewhouse, Lighthouse, Summer- 
house, Workhouse, etc., etc.) TheHome,^ popular 
euphemism for the workhouse. 

155* in Vicar/ s Anat. (r888) App. iii. 151 The house . . for 
the relief and socour of the poore. called the house of 
woorke. 1598 in Antiquary (1888) May 212 To Constables 
' of the hundred for the housen of the hospitalls iij* iiij'^. 1722 
De Foe Cot. /ack (1840) 42, I . . went to a boiling house . . 
and got a mess of broth. 1781 R. King Mod. Lend. Sfy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Re.sort. xBoi 
T. A. Murray Rem. Situat. Poor title-p^ A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recover^' for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Trollope M. ArsustrongX. iv. 100 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you’ll come into the 
house. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. x\i, ‘ He was brought up 
in the ' — with a shiver of repugnance — ‘ the House 

b. A place of worship (considered as the abode I 
of the deity) ; a temple; a church, (Usually 
of Gody the Lord's housCy iiotise ofpra^'ery etc.) 1 
c xooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt. xxi. 13 Hyt ys awnten min hus j's 
gebed-hus. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. ciooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) lA'.xxiiifiJ. rr Ic. . wel ceose hict ic hean pange 
on hus Codes, cxzoo Vices ^ Virtues 33 Alle hem ^e on 
godes huse wunien. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxit. g pat i 
won in ke bow.s of lord in lepght of dayes. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Kings V. 18 Yf I worshippe in the house ol Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goetb there in to y* house to worshippe. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nichelay s J'oy. 111. xxi. 110b, The first 
house of prayer whiche Abraham buylded. a 1708 Bever- 
idge T/ies. Theot. (17x0) II. 20X Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself most, is called His house. 18x1 Hedcr 


Hymuy 'Hosanna io ihe living Lord^ iii, O Saviour 1 with 
protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 1842 
Tennyson TwoVoices^o^ On to God’s house the people prest. 

c. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also Ale-house, Coffee-house, Eating- 
house, Public house, etc.) f House I an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter (obs.), 

1550 Crowlf.y Epigr. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Tray. (ed. 2] 220 The (Joho house is 
a house of good fellowship. .In the Coho hoase they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 2668 
Etheredge She Would i/She Could 1. ii, He h.xs engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courlal at the French house. 1696 Doccet 
Country IVake v. i, House f house 1 ^bearing on the Table). 
What, arc you all dead here? house t 2773 Goldsm. Stoops 
io Cong. IV. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
house ? 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 143 It W’as a great 
thing for the house. 1891 Times 12 Sept. 10/3 A tied house 
.. is one. .owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-house, Dove- 
HOUSE,GltEENIIOUSE, HES-HOUSE, HoTHOUSE, OUT- 
HOUSE, Storehouse, Warehouse, etc., etc.) 

*5Q3“4 29 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or hfeses 

wyth Howses & Wharfes..in Siepeney. 1523 Fitzherb. 
SursK XX. (tS39> 41 An o.\e hous, a hey how.se. 2577 B. 
Googe Heresbaclts Husb. 1. (1566) 23 These, .be Barnes to 
laye Come in. In some places they use. .stackes set upon 
proppes . . but the houses are a great deal better, lidd.y 
Wext are houses for my sheepc, and next them fbr Kiue, 
Calves, and Heyfers. 2591 Siiaks. i Hen. VI,\. v. 24 So.. 
Doues with noysome stench Are from their.. Houses driven 
awaj'. x66g Simpson HyUrol. Chym.ziS Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 2726 A.dv. Capt. R. Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. Plod, The gar- 
dener xvho has charge of the houses. 

4 . a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religious house (cf. house of religion, sense 15), 
a convent ; iransf. the religious fraternity itself, 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 265 Quhen J>e abbot wes 
dede, Ew'j'ne cbosincwes in his siede; Andsa weJegouernyt 
lie houss. c 2400 Rom. Rose 6692 Houses that han propreie, 
As templers and hospilclers, And as these chanouns regulers. 
1492 Bury Wilts (Camden) 73 Item 1 bequeihe to euery 
hows of ffryeres in Cambredge, Lynne, Norwlche, Thelford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to cche of thes howses nJj. viijf/. 2556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of that ow.se John 
Forrest was comandyd to preche at Powlles crosse the son- 
day after. 2632 Weever Auc.^ Fun. Plon, 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 285^ Prescott Philip 
1 1, It. vi. (2857) 2^9^ The abbots., were indebted Ibr their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a university (i. e. either tlie 
building, or the fellows and students collectively). 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
House, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Pelerhouse, for St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

2536 Act 27 Hen. VII/, c. 42 § i Colleges, Houses, 
Howses Collegiate. 2553 T. Wilson Rhei, (1580) 166 When 
I was in Ckimbrige, and a student in the kynges College .. 
the Provost of that bouse felc.J. 2576 Act 28 Elis. c. 6 Chief 
Ruler of any Colledge Cathedrall Churchc Halle or Howse 
of Learninge. 2583, 2780 (s.v. Head sb. 25 b] Heads of 
houses. 1642-15 in Qmncy Hist. Hars>ard {1840) I. 527 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House. .after twice admonition, he shall be liable. .to 
correction. 1748 J, Belcher in J. Maclean Hist. Coll. N. 
yersey L 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 

the House, .the thing must be given up. 2856 Ox/, Univ. 
Cal. 16 (List 0/ OJhcers') The Hebdomadal Council. Official 
. .Heads of Houses.. Professors. .Members of Convocation. 
2868 [see Houseman 3}. 1894 in Westm. Gas. 5 July 2/2 
The indignation . . felt by the ^iresenl undergraduates of 
Christ Chtirch against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of %vreckiiig 
the house. 

c. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
portion of a public school ; the company of boys 
lodged in such a house. 

2857 Hughes Tom Brosvn 1. vi, I’m as proud of the house 
as any one. I believe it’s the best house in the school, out- 
and-out. 1891 Pall Pfall G, 6^ Oct. 2/3 The real unit in 
most of the large public schools is the * house', and it is the 
house-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils. Plod. A football match between two bouses. 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; trans/. the assembly 
itself ; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases io make a house, keep a house. (See also 
House of CoMMoxs, of Delegates, Lords, of 
Representatives, Houses of Parliament, etc., 
under these words.) 

^S4 S Brinklow Compl. 3 b. All the degreys of men in the 
Parlament howse. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 258 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgetiyng their olde 
grudge. 2559 in Strype Ann. Re/. (1824) I. App. vi. 399 
What fourther authorite can this howse give unto her high- 
ness, then she hath already? a 1577 Sir T. Smith in Strype 
Eccl. Plem, (2721) III. v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons* 
house? 1624 in Crt. ij* Times /as. I (1849) II. 450 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house, a 263$ tTaunton Fragm. 
Reg.^ (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
P.iTliament. to sit with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 164B Dk. Ha-wilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By hU submission to the 2 Houses. 2648 Her- 
rick Hesp, (18^) 326 As when the disagreeing Commons 
throw About their House, their clamorous I, or No. 27x6 
B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) 11. 93 Maj. Church 
being at Boston, and belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 2742 MiDDLETONCxVrrv I. vi.485 Cicero, .made 


the petition so ridiculous that the house rejected it. 

J. Adams Earn. Ae//. 11876) 99 There had not been memu4 
enough to make a House, several colonies king alsent 
27^ Coustit. LI.S.i.% 1 A Congress of the United State/ 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Represents 
lives. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 226 ‘]'he 
greatest part of the people of England were not )-et satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 

houses against him. 2845 Disraeli 5>’^2V(i863) 164 ‘Areyoa 
going down to the house, Egerton?’ inquired Mr. Bemerj 
at Brooks', ofa brother M.P. 1885 Manch.Exavi.ziiXzx 
6 /x A House had hardly been made, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blaclnv. Mag. CXLVIII. 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
they must keep a majority. iBgz Chatub.yml. ioFth.mfi 
Those who remain.. for the sake of * keeping a hou^*. 

e. Applied also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ecclesiastical province, of the 
Convocation and Congregation ofa University, et(^; 
formerly also to a municipal corporation. 

156a in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 293 At the 
same Counseyll yl is ordered that Thomas Furres .. be dis- 
myssed this howse [City Corporation]. 2576 380 Every 

.suche person, being of ihys worsbippful howse, shalbe dys- 
charged of the same howse. 2666 Wood Aj/reoOcLtO.H.S.) 
11. 90 The maior, baillivels], and some of the house after 
him. 2705 Heabne Collect. 31 Oct. (O, H. S.) 1. 61 There 
was a full House [of Convocation]. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1853) 407 In Oxford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the House of Congregation .. through v.Vicb, 
every measure should pas.s, before it could be submitted to 
the House of Convocation. 2872 G. R. Cutting Student 
Life Amherst Coll. 93 In the summer term of iSaS.a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the ‘House of 
Students*. Its objeettwas to enact such laws. .as the good- 
of a college community would seem to require. 

f. A place of business ; iransf. a business estab* 
lishment, a mercantile firm. The Htnise (colloq.); 
the Stock Exchange. fSee also Clearing-house, 
Counting-house, Custom-house, Indu-house, 
etc.) 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Conq. E. fad. xn. 
4t Treasurer of the house of the Indios. 2756 Rolt /?«/• 
Trade, House, . . particularly apph’ed, in p.Trtner!ihjps of 
trade, to that house where the business is carried on.^ lou 
Stoc^k Exchange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itseifj 
that is, the Stock Exchange. 1824 J. Johssos 
ill. 27 Hurrying works through the press, .by dividing tnem 
among a variety of houses. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. (18M) 

I. 41 Some of the large German houses in London.; ad- 
vanced large sums. 2892 Daily Neivs 5 Feb. 3/3 Business 
in the ‘ House ’ does not improve much. 

g. A theatre, Plathouse ; iransf the audience 

or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 
tainment. . 

2662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., The famous new play acteo.. 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours' at the Duke s house. 
We. , were forced to sit . . at the end of the lower 
full was the house. .The house, by iw frequent 
show their sufficient approbation. 2739 Cibber /!/«• vH5 1 

II. 21 Acted every day for a month to constantly crowfl 

houses. 2756 ConnoisseurX^o.sy^ f 4 
misses api^.'iring at one house or the other, m the g 
boxes. 2815 W. Irving inZ^ ^ 344 

sequence of acting so often before indifferent houses. 
Daily Nru's 3 Oct. 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend, 

‘ House full might have been hung outside the doo^ _ 

5 . The persons living in one dwelling ; 
mates of a house collectively ; a household, faroi )* 
C9S0 Lifulis/. Gosp. Johy iv. 53 3 


all [Ags. Qosp. call his hiw-raeden]. „ 

Forxet li folc & tine fader hus. 2382 0/ ruAt»cER 

Ancf he is bapty5id,and al his hous anoon. , l:. 

Sqrls T. x6 In Armes desirous As any Bacheler 0 
hous, X 53 SC 0 VERDALE 1 Kings xvii. 25 a ?«/. 

and hir house a certnyne season. 259* ^ all 

HI. iii.xsS Commend me to thy Lady, And 
the house to bed. 1768 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. J 
May, I count the friendship of your house among A 
lies of life. x8^ Gladstone Horace, Odes 
morrow a young porker slay, And let 
holiday. Plod. The whole house was down with , . . 

6 . ' A family including ancestors and descen > 
a lineage, a race : esp. one having conunui ) 
residence, of exalted rank, or high 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] pii f 
beam Israhela, Aarones hus. ctuo 
(Trin.) In iacobes hous regne shat he. 23^ W 
ii. 4 He was of the hous and meyne of .<• pure 

Caxton yason 53 Honour and worship to nic . 
house. 1548 Halu Chron., Edw. IV ^'3 
Burgoin loved better the house of I..ancastre, th . a 

of Yorke. 2592 Shaks. Rom. yul.xw. l 22* cAbket to 

both 3'our houses 1 2617 AIoryso.v ///«.*»• 203 The 

the house of Austria. 1789 Belsham c»„/rt 2849 
right of blood clearly rested in the house of s 
AIacaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 629 Not far off ,V. 

of the great house of Howard. 2872 of the 

§ 171 To read the shields, and remember thes ■» 
great houses of England. - rv„.AlHnir- 

7. iransf. smAfg. (from i). a-//- 
place ; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. 

a 1000 Elene 1237 (Gr.) pus ic frod and fus P crnPt i” 
hus, wordcrafi w$f and wundrum 1ms. c*- qcLav. 
Ertanger Beitr, (1890) ii Dureleas hu • ,,,310 in 

3215s bepape hatie Sergius, he wetco Peteres .1 jihtwt 
Wright Lyric P.Ti For sunful foih'.sucte Jesu^ _ 
from the he3e hous. 2382 Wvclif x.xx. 2p * , xSOO"*® 
take me to deth, wheris sett an hous toalleliu • jj 
Dunbar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na is 

hevin. 1580 Sidney Arcadia hi. Wks, 27^4 tt* 4- - jt. 
of death h.id so many doors, as she would ea 
2598 B. JoNSON Ar. Plan in Hum. 11. 1, 
it doth infect The houses of the ^ breath 

Saints 135 Breathing out as much as my pu 
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could aflbrde from roy house of haye [cf. 'All flesh Is 
grass’]. 1784 CowpER Task n. 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indifferent to her house of clay. 18x4 Scott Z//. 0/ Isles 
jv. iv, The peaceful house^ of death. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem, XXXV, Yet If some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow house. 

. b. transf. The habitation of any animal ; a den, 
burrow, nest ; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 
in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 

/zxooo Phtenix 202 in Exeter Bk,, past sc wilda fugel .. 
ofer heanne beam hus xetimbreS. a 1250 Owl ^ Night, 623 
Hwane min hus stont briht and grene Of pine nis nowiht 
isene, ijoSTrevisa A’rtr//:. DeP. P, xviii.cvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
The snaife haite testudo and ha)> pat name, for he is heled 
in his hous iti a chambre. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Bon^stuau's 
Theat. World B vij, Snayles..beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sir T. Herrert Trav, (ed. 2) 
2S The Sea Torloi.se Is not much differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 
654 The swallow.. to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 160 The Constructions of these 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Burroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, Houses are. .built of Wood, Stone, and Clay, 

c. A receptacle of any kind. 
x6io T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron t. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. i88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss.^ House of watery a cavity or space 
filled with water. Cornwall. 

8. Aztrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles through the north and 
south points of the horizon ; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the house of the 
ascendant (see Ascend.vnt B. i), and eacli having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
influence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a night house, 
cx3gi Chaucer Astrol, n. | 4 The hows of the assendent, 
bat IS to seyn, the firste hous or the est Angle, is a thing move 
brod & large. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, viii. ix. 
i*49S)» Amonge triplycytees of howses those that ben in the 
Best ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dietes s b, Whan the planetes enire in to their 
houses, xsSiSTUBBES/tfm^. Ab%ts,\\, (1882) 58 The houses, 
a.spects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc, iv. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the' 22. houses of Heauen, according to the ludicial of 
Astrology. 2632 Massinger City Madam ii. ii, Venus, in 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
In trine of Mars, in conjunction of Luna. 1695 Congreve 
Love for L. 11. iii. This is the effect of the malicious con- 
junctions and oppositions in the third house of my nativity. 
2829 Wilson Compl. Diet, Astrol. s.v., There are two kinds 
of houses . . mundane and planetary. 2897 ZadkieC s A Imanac 
57 When Saturn and Uranus are in the first house. 

+ 9. Each square of a chess-board. Obs. 

2656 Beale Chess^ His [the king’s] draught is but one 
house at a time. 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 263/2 
(Chess) House is every one of the squares, whether they be 
while or black. 2829 A. Jamieson Diet, MeeJu Setenee 
s.v. Chess, A board divided into 64 squares or houses. 

' -II. Phrases. With nouns. (See also <7/^ 
Correction, house of Detention, house of Ease, 
etc., under tliese words.) 

10. House of call a. a house where journeymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commissions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be heard of ; b; gen. a house at which 
one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, House of Call, the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 2756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, House of Call, a house where journeymen taylors, 
shoemakers, and all other artificers meetj and maybe heanl 
of. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xili. This poor w.aggoner’s 
house-of-call. 2845 Darwin in Life < 5 * Lett. (2887) I. 345, 
I shall feel a lost man In London without my morning 
‘ house of call ’ at Hart Street. 

11. House of ill {evil) fame {repute') : a disreput- 
able house ; esp. a brothel. 

aij2^ Vanbrugh yonrn. London i, He \vas kidnapped 
Into a house of ill repute. 27s6-;7 ir. Keyslet^s Trav. (27^) 
II, 76 A particular part of the 0115% noted for houses of ill- 
fame. X790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 287 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 2821 CoMDE Dr, Syntax, (1869) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame. 2886 N. H. Dole tr. Tolstoi's Anrut 
Karenina xxv, She wanted to escape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. 

12. House and home \ an alliterative strengthening 
of ‘ home ’ ; usually in phr. io cast^ dnve, hnnt^ etc. 
out of house and home ; see also Eat v. 4 a. So 
house and harbour. 

c 2200 Vices «5- Virtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & horn 
of men a gret route. 2387 Trevis.a Hi^en (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of ^ lend were i-drj've out of hir hous and hirhomc. 
2527 Tindale Doct. Treat. (1848) 222 The prayers of them 
th.Tt. .eat the poor out of house and harbour. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 2597- 
1832 (see Eat v, 4 a]. 2885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 394/2 To 
keep the friends of the deceased from eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 

13. House-io-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
noun of action, as visitation, etc.) t • Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession, 

1859 Kingsley in Life (1879) II. 96 ^D.) Unless you had 
a complete house-to-house visitation of a government officer. 


2879 Farrar St. Paul II. 27 An earnest, incessant, laborious, 
house-to-house ministry. 2893 Tunes 27 Apr. 7/2 Ahouse to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 

14. House of office', •fa. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a paiitry {phs.)\ 
b. a privy. 

£‘2460 Towneley Myst. Iii. 234 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two, And houses of offyee mo. 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. i6x All houses of office belonging to the same 
Abbey, were cleane brent. Pilgrwiagety.ti'u^) 

202 They, .goe first to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 2652 Boston Rec. (2877) II. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office. .shall stand within twentle foot of 
any high way. 2823 Byron yuan xi. xl, llie very clerks— 
those somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. . . 


f 15. House of religion (also house of piety ') : a 
religious house, a convent. Obs. 

1429 Earl of Shrewsbury in Excerpta Historiea (1832)42 
No Hous of religion, ne non other place having saufgarde 
*5*7 Torkington Pitgr. (2884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Chanons reguler, and ffryers .Austyns. 2599 Sandvs Europx 
spec. (1632) 22 Another thing very memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

** With verbs. (Break tip house : see Break v. 
56 d. Bring down the house-, see Brsno 15 f. 
Set up house : see Set.) 
tie. Hold house-. = keep house, 17 a. Obs. 

C *32$ Metr. Horn, 107 Thar als hoswlf held scho house, 
C2394^. PI. Crede 51 And perwi^ holden her hous in 
harlotes werkes. 2563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
(Wks.) 2892. 6 And he be maryit, or haid hous out of the 
college. 

17, Keep house, a. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also (usually io keep one's house), to 
have one’s abode, reside {in a place) ; also fig. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cxlifi]. 9 Which maketh the baren 
woman to kepe house. 2548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 
52 Kynge Rych.-vrde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 1. i. 
(1881) 8 When the fiery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
within me. 1702 Luttrell Brief It eL (1857) V. 172 Her 
niajestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the ist 
of July. 2864 Tennyson £n. Ard. 24 In this the children 
play’d at keeping house. 2890 Temple Bar Mag. Sept, 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope, 

b. With qualifying words: To provide (well, 
liberally, etc.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visitors or guests ; esp. io keep open house, to 
provide hospitality for visitors generally. 

2530 Palsgr. 597/2 The kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open house this Christemas, im8 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 65 b, He kept a liberal! bous to all commers. 2608 
Shaks.^ Tivton ni. i. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle- 
man 'tis, if he would not keep so good a house. 2662 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 28 xiv, § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
Trade falls In the Shop, there is but a poor house kept 
within. 27x2 Addison No. 269 f8 Sir Roger.. always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 2849 Macaulay //rV/. Eng, 
iii. 1. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London, 

C. To manage the affairs of a household ; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also Housekeeper, 
-KEEPING.) 

c 2386 Chaucer Merck. T. 138 Thcr nys no wyf the hous 
to kepe. 2598 Skaks. Merry W. i. iv. 101, I may call him 
my Master, .for I keepe his house; and I wash, ring., 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride tj- Prej. iv, (1813) 21 Miss Bingley is to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1^2 Cortth. Mag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. ( Usually to keep one's house or the house) : To 
stay indoors ; to be confined to the house, as by | 
illness ; also fig. ; to slay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

2542-3 Act 34 d* 35 Men, VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons., 
kepe their hou.ses, not mindioge to paie.. their debts. 2553 
T. Wilson iv/ir/, (1580) 146 Beyngsickc, and therefore kepyng 
his house, x^ B?. HALLCActr. Virtues ^ V.i .6 Both his 
eyes are never at once from home, but one keeps house 
while the other roves abroad for intelligence. 2794 Mrs. 

A. M. Bennett Ellen II. 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house tilt she arrives. 1822 Sir C. Abbott in 
Barncwall & Cr. Rep. I. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? i864TENKVsoN£’«.yff'<f.822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 
chair and Iivst his bed. 

e. To keep a house : see 4 d. 

18. Proverbial Phrases. (All coUoq^ + To pull 
{bring) an old house on one's head ; to get oneself 
into trouble (o^x.). \ Aiop of the housex in a slate 
of excitement or passion {obs.) ; -cf. up in the house- 
roof (sense 19 ). t To throw {fling) the house out 
of the windozus (= Fr. jeter la maison par les 
fenUi-es) : to put everything into confusion {obs^. 
Like a house on fire {afire) : as fast as a house 
would bum ; very fast or vigorously. As safe as 
houses ; perfectly safe. 

1608 Topsell Serpaxts (2658) 65S You shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. 2622 
Bcaum. & Fu K»t. Bttrtt. Pestle iii. v. We are at home 
now ; where, I warrant you. you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. ^6^73 S. C. Art of Complaisance 230 
If any trick or foul play be offercd,weare not to be presently 
a top on the house. 2739 J. HiLOROP^rgr//. Freethinkingz 
He. .will have good Luck if he docs not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (2824) 291 At it , 
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they went like fiv6 hundred houses on' fire. *837 Dickens 
in h orster I. vi. 107, I am gelling on.. like‘a hou.se o’ 

« Pickwick will bang all the others. 

*^,' 7 - H. Maxwell S/ort <;• Adv. Scotl. vi. (1855) 77 
Would not,. Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
2859 Cornwallis^ World I. 79 The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

19. attrib. Of or belonging to a house, a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a house; as f house- 
cop ( = House-top), -drain, -eaves iyeavesing), -end, 
front, -gate, -gutter, -plat, .plot, -roof, -side, -zcatl, 
- 7 aindo 7 Cf,-\- 7 aough { = -waU); House-door. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as house-broom, -clock, -cloth, 
•flannel, -plant, -sand; worn in the house, as house- 
dress, -gozun, -shoe. c. Belonging lo or connected 
with a house or household; performed or carried 
on in the house; domestic; as house affairs, bitsi- 
ness,educai{on, expense, fire, game, hire, life, rent, 
sej'vtce, sport, talk, 7 vork.. A. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house ; as house-chaplain, -child, -folk, 
-priest, -servant,-steward ; alsoHousE-FATHEii,etc. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 247 Still the "bouse Affaire.s would 
draw her hence. ^ 2823 J. Badcock Dorn. A/nnsem. 168 
Lime-wash.. applied, .with a brush or *house-brooni. 2669 
WpoDHEAD St. Teresa n. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the ""House-business. 2^0 Land. Cas. No. 2578/4 
A Large *Hou.se-Clock.,is now in the hands of Jonathan 
Puller. 2388 WvcLiF Ps. cxxvnili}. 6 Be the! maad as the 
hey of *hous coppls. 2897-6 Kalendar R, Inst. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of ’house-drains. 2382 Wyclif Ps. 
ci[i]. 7 As a nyjt rauen in the "hous ctiese. 2603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. nr. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not built! in his 
house-eeues. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 49 With him me 
thoebt all the "housbend [v. r. bous end] ne towk. 2682 
Bunvan Holy War (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house.end. 2595 Spenser Epithal. 340 Ne let 
"housefyres .. Fray V.S. CX250 Gen. hx. 3139 Euerilc 
"hus-folc ffe mai it 3auen. 2838 Dickens O. Twist 1 , 
"House-fronts projecting over the pavement. 2896 Westm. 
Gnz. 23 Apr. 3/3 Alpaca makes a practical and pretty’house- 
gown. c 247s Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 800/20 Hoc std- 
locidnm, a "howsegoter. <*2325 Poem Times Edtv. II 159 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 230 For "hous-hire ne for clothes 
he ne carez nohl. 1850 Mr^. Carlyle Lett. II. 135 My 
"house-money is utterly done. 2889 Boston iMa.ss.) ynil. 
29 Jan. 0/4 On the cultivation of "house-plants. 2636 
Boston Rec. (1877) II, 12 William Hudson hath sould an 
"housplolt and garden. 2532 MS. Acc, St, yohn's Hasp.. 
Cctnierb., Rec. for "house rent. ^ 1776 Adam Smith JV, Iv, 
t. X. I. (1869) 1 . 123 There is no city in Europe, 1 believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London, c 2220 Bestiary 
463 De spinnere. .festeS atie "hus rof. 1546J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at three woordls vp in the house 
roufe. 2860 Tyndall Glac, t. xviii. 226 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 2792 Boswell yohnson xx Apr. an* 
*773 Our female "house-serv'ants work much harder than 
the male. 2882 Besant & Rice Chapt, of Fleet i. it. (1883) 
20 "House-service is no disgrace to a gentlewoman. xBgi 
Pall Mali G. 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their "house-shoes 
and light dresses. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa t. 52 
Vines, .planted by an "house-side. 2729 Dr Foe Crusoe u 
iv, Steep as a house-side. 2607 Markham Caval. iii. (1617) 

2 What "House-sport is it which hath not from it [Hunting] 
some imitation? 2758 Johnson Idler No. 29 t 8 The 
"house-steward used to employ me. 2854 Emerson Soc. 
Aims Wl«. (Bohn) III. 274 In their games and in their 
"house-talk. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Bnt. Lichens 35 In 
a scale-like or "house-lile-like manner. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristopk., Acharn. i. iv, Scribbling on the "house-walls. 
2580 Sidney 1. Wks. 1723 1 . 41 With .. shot from 

corners of streets, and "house-windows. Mod. Advt., A 
young girl to do general "housework. 02325 Femina {MS. 
Trin, Coll. Cambr, B 14. 39 If. 222 b), "Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur.. 

20. Applied to animals kept in or about a house 
(^domestic, tame), as house-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
-pigeon, -Tveasel ; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house-ant, -finch, -lizard, -zvrenx see also 23 ; 
(cf. Field jA 19 ). Also House-dog, -dove, -lasib. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
"house-Bees, there are two sorts. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. 
7 vutid World (1757) 259 They are in size and colour exactly 
the same with our "house-cats. 1577 B. Googe Ileresbach's 
Husb. IV. (1586) 166b, Of the "houi.e Cocke and the Hen. 
2399 Lakcl. Rich. Redeles ir. 143 Rith as he "hous-hennes 
..hacchen, Andcherichen her chekonys. 2599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner Kvij, The "house or tame Pigeon. 
r26z3 Middleto.n Ko JVit like a Woman s\. i, Not toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21. Objective and obj. genitive, as house-hearing 
adj., -burner, -burning, -furnisher, -furnishing, 
house-hunt xb. {fii^iv.Tv.‘f), house-hunter, -hunting, 
-letting, -erwner, -robbing, -szueeper, etc. 

2708 J. Philips Cyder i. 26 Uirge Shoals of slow "House- 
bearing Snails. C12S0 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 

30 Manslechtes, "Husberners, Bakbltcrcs, and alie.or*'* 

euele deden. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xIviil 293 

Among the captives there were house-burners and Jls* 

sassins. a 2300 Cursor M. 26215 Mans sbghtcr and h 

brening. lefTC- W. ir. Cra-'cts ln,l 167 

doth not oncly extend to Houses and Bames "‘“tr.rn.es 

is hid up ; but also to those heaps »-^sh »e 

Stacks, or Keeks, if they be near unto.Housci H. L. 

Sr. John midCcnJts Nifm 224 .ejl lAno: 

about their duties of*house-caring and nu IT- | 

a,. Har. tt. xiv. (Orig. Draft),;Hou<e.(utn.-l.er ut.bal^e 

Thomas bight. 
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Scenes Life ff Shades Char., House-hnniin^, A tolerable 
. .insight jnto the ni}'steries of House-hunting. 1898 Edi/t. 
Rev. Apr.417 He\\TOte..forcultivated*house-owners. 1670 
Blount Lava Diet., *House-robbing or House-breaking. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong-, BalHeur de tuaison, a 
■“house sweeper. 1897 Daily AVu'S 16 Mar. 6/5 If thereare 
many odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
None more so, I should fancy, than thatofthe*housewrecker. 

22. Locative, instnimental, etc., as hotise-biirial, 
-zvear ; house-bnd, -fed, -feeding, -going adjs. ; 
honse-encompassed, -proud adjs. ; house-feed vb. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Tra^. il. ii. 67 Our -house-bred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. 1891 Tablet 12 Sept. 437 The 
tradition of *house-burial seems maintained in other waj’s, 
189s Daily News 20 Dec. 2/6 -House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 1846 Warnes in 
Baxter Dibr. Tract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 115 One acre will 
-house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will require three 
acres to graze them in the field. 1804 W. Tennant Inti, 
Recreat. (ed. 2I II. St Turnips, cabbages, clover, and all 
the articles of -house-feeding. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 
16 Oct. T5/2 A -house-going clergy' would make a church- 
goiug people. 1898 Daily Newsto'Ptssi. 6/s For-housewear 
it is admirable. 

23 . Special Combinations : house-agent, an 

agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, 
etc.; house-ball, a boys’ game in which one 
player throws a ball against the wall of a house, 
and the other strikes it with a bat when it rebounds ; 
house -barg# = Hodse-boat; f house -bird = 
Hodse-dove 2 ; house-book, a book for household 
accounts ; house-bound a,, confined to the house ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house ; 
house-oar {U.S.'), ‘a box-car; a closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight ’ ; house-carpenter, a 
tradesman who does the wood-work of a house; 
house-caucus (seequot.); house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business ; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires ; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket {Acheta domeslied) frequent- 
ing houses (as distinguished from the feld-erickei) ; 
house-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited houses in 
England ; house-engine {blech.), a steam-engine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained ; house-factor => house-agent ; house- 
farmer (see qnot.) ; so house farming ; house- 
fast a. {dial.) =■ house-bound; house-flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house; house-fly ,lhecommonfly(iI/?/rrarfiw;erftVa); 
house-god, a household god; yl. = Senates; 
house-green, a name for the houseleek ; + house- 
head = Hodse-top; house-help {U. S.), a domestic 
servant or * help ’ (see Help sb. 3 c); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer ; f house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house ; -i- house-lewe (OE. ht'ts- 
hleow, ME. hus leave), -lewth, shelter of a house ; 
house-lighter (see quot., and cf. House-boat) ; 
house-line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called housing) ; 
•k house-loom = Heibloom ; house-lord (OE. 

htis-hlafcrd), lord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin (Chelidon urbica); 
house-monger, a dealer in houses {opprobrious) ; 
house painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; so house-painiing; house-parlour- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; house-party, the 
guests staj-ing in a house, as distinguished from 
those- invited for the day or less ; -k house- 
penticB, a ‘pentice’ or penthouse; house- 
physician, a resident physician in a hospital or 
other public institution ; house-raiser, one who 
raises or builds a house; house-raising {U.Si), 

‘ a gathering of the inhabitants in a thinly settl^ 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house ' {Cent. Diet.) ; house-ridden a., 
confined to the house {ahts bedridden); "k house- 
shouldered a., having shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house ; house-shrew,, the 
common shrew-mouse (Czv«Vf«ro {Sorex) araned); 
"k house-sin, a private or secret sin; f house- 
snail, a shell-snail (cf. 7 b) ; house-snake, a large 
harmless snake {Ophibolus getujus) found in North 
America, also call^ chain-snake ; house-sparrow, 
the common sparrow {Passer domesticus), which 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses ; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting houses, as 
Tegenaria domestica or Theridium vulgare house- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; house- 
swallow, the common swallow {Hirundo rus- 
tica); house-tablemaid (cf. house-chambermaid); 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses { = house-duty ) ; 
house-um, a cinerary um of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called hut-urn; 
house-wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan ; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. lmise-ehamhermaid)\ f house-wood, 
wood for housebote. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 362 He had begun 
life as a*house-agent. Times (weekly ed.) 10 Sept. 124 

A cranno^e must have united .. the charms of solitude and 
social famlities, A *house barge could scarcely be better, 
1623 tr, Faznne’s Tkeat. Hon. i. vi. 50 They were reputed 
no other than *hous*birds or homeUngs. 27^ Wilkes Corr. 
(1605) III. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a *housc-book, 
and to set down all expences. 1688 Land. Gas. No. 2380/4 
SVilliam Bowell of Brighlhelmston .. *House-Carpenter. 
x888 Bryce Atner. Commw. II, lit. Ixxiii, 596 What the 
Americans call * *House caucuses *, i.e. meetings of a party 
in the larger House of the legislature, arc not uncommon in 
England Mod. Advt., As *House*chambermaid in Hotel. 
Commercial preferred. 2867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ CoaU 
mining 69 The uppermost notable seam is the well-known 
^house coal. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776' VII. 349 The 
*House-cricket, whose voice is so well known behind a 
country fire in a winter’s evening. 2851 Hr. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) iv. x\. 85 The •houseduly— that is 
nearlj^ the best lax we have. 2885 jsi Re/.^ R. Comm. 
Housing iVrkg. Classes 21 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, "house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and 5ie occupier. z'Q&t Daily Nervs 16 Mar. 
2/5 It is generally within the last ten years of a building 
lease that houses in London come into the hands of the 
house farmer, who lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maximum of rent while doing the minimum of repairs. 
/^■d.,*House farming is admittedly a trade.^ 2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., *Honse/ast, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 2891 Atkinson Jifoorland Par. 51 She 
.. wa-s still house-fast, or unable to leave the house. 2884 
W, C. Russell yack's Courtship II. iv. 62 [I] turned my 
eyes aloft where the *house flag. .was rattling. .at the main 
royal masthead, a 2450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an *house flye. 1832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x. (1833) 259 The house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 2600 Holland Livy ii. xl. 70 There 
are my '•house gods, my mother, my wife, ray children. 
2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 54 These Nomadcs.. wander 
wth their Hou.se-gods, day and night. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury li. 88/2 House-leeke. .is called generally with us 
b^ the name of •House-green. 2513 Douglas fEneis il 
vii, [vi.] 9 Syne to the *hous heid ascendis anone. 2885 Ld. 
W. Compton in Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. x/2 To show the evil 
results of the middleman or * ‘•house-knacker * sj^stem. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 414 Marthe mwter is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase *huselefdi. rxooo Leges PeniU c. 25 in 
Thorpe Lavos II. sBa Gife his *hus-hicow and mete and 
munde i«imj>e beburfe. a 2240 Wokungeva Celt. Horn, 
S77 Ibi burd tid in albeburbof bellcem nefant tubus lewe. 
cxsBo Wycup Wks, (x88o) six Lie wtb*outen or geten 
•houslewth at pore men. xBgx A. J. Foster Ouse 170 The 
*house-lighter, so called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the nien. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Marline, 
a small line, somewhat less than '•house-line. 28x5 Sporting 
Mag.'i^AN, X53 My houseline and marline., are equal to 
any. 2867 [see Housing sb^ 4]. 2697 Evelyn Nusnism, 
iii. 68 They, .flxt them as •House-looms to the Inheritance. 
C2000 Ags. Gasp, Luke x.xn. ii And seegeaS •hus- 
hlaforde. a 2240 Sawles Warde in Coit. Horn. 24s* 1 bis 
hus is be hu.‘!e lauerd. 2767 G. White Selhorne x. (1875) 34 
The swallow and *house-martin. 2767 /bid. xvi. 285 House- 
martins are distinguished., by haring their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to their toes, 2604 Rowlands 
Looke to it 32 *House-moDgers, that on earth would euer 
dwell : Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 2884 
Pall Mall G. 20 blar, 1 The purcha.se of fag ends of leases 
by speculating housemongers. 1689 Lend. Gas. No. 2416/4 
William Bishop of Reading, a •House Painter. 1756 Rolt 
Diet. Tr^e s.v. Painter, Housepainter, one who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
frames. *House-parlourmaid wanted. Must 

w'ait well at table. x88o Ouioa Moths 1 . 168 Anybody who 
is in the same •house-party with yourself.^ 1895 M. Corelli 
Sorrows Satan xxi, Invitations to our dinners and house- 
parties. 2613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658I x6 Sheltred 
from the rain by the help of boards upheld w’ith for^ in 
manner of •house-pentices. X7S3 N. Torriano . Gattgr. 
Sore Throat 6 The Fever increasing every Moment, they 
.. sent in the Evening for the •House-Phj’sician. <2x639 
WoTTON Parall. (J. s. v, House^keeper), We know the people 
are apter to applaud housekeepers than •houseraisers. 2857 
J. Smith Hist, yeff^son Coll. 17 Conferences.. held at log- 
rollings, •house-raisings, or corn-huskings. 2895 N. 4* y. 
8th Ser. VIII. 468/2 A poor-house-ridden octogenarian, 25$* 
Huloet, *House shouldred, dimhsis humeris. 2645 
Ru’therford Tryal ^ Trx. Faith xv. (1845) 162 Kept from 
the incursion of a •house-sin, and a home-bred corruption. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry ni.xvii. (1611) 154 These arc called 
"House-snailes, either because they so carrie their houses 
upon their backe..or because vsuafly they breed about old 
houses. 1660 Boyle AVrt» Exp. Phys. Meck.iyigjess. 372 A 
great, gray, House-Snail (as they call it). 2^4 Kay Collect. 
Words, Eng. Birds 88 The •House-sparrow. 2897 Times 
5 Jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain during the winter. 
2^2 Bradley Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. 135 The black 
•House Spider, whose Antennae are seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 2M3 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words 6ec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider .. sometimes grows to an enormous 
size. 2825 J. Morisok in Morisoniana (2831) 240 The 
•house-surgeon having neglected to retain the elastic. 2836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 246/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeon of a neighbouring hospitaL 2674 Ray 
Collect. Words, Eng. Bir^ 86 I’he common •House- 
swallow; Hirundo domestica. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) 
I. 39.9 The house^swallow is distinguished, .by the superior 
forkiness of its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the chin. Mod. Advt., •House-tablemaid . . "ivanted 
at once,^ 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Ituiia 1. 4^ The •house- 
mx excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 2868 Rogers 
Pol. Ecou. xxii. (1876) 20 In the case of the poor, a house- 
special disad>*antages. 2892 Tablet 12 Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German '"house-ums into direct 
connection. 1886 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. 4/1 The higbwaj’S 
i arc blocked for miles with ‘ *house-waggons Mod. A dvt.. 
Wanted, a •House-u'aitingmaid, with good references, 1602 


Fulbccke ond Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath ‘honse. 
wood, .fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common n?iL 
House (haus), sb:^ Forms : (3 huce), 4 hoes 
houce, 4-7 housse, 5 bowse, 6 howss, 6-7 honss’ 
7 housse, houche, 5-house, [a. OF. huch[iy(!a I 
in Littr^), kortce (13th c, in Hatz.*Darm.), mod.?. 
housse (med.L. liucia, houcia, hnssia, houtid). 

According to Darmesteter-Thoma^ perh. adopted durius 
the Crusades from Arabic yushSah, * legumcntoin, 

velum *. See other suggestions in Dler, Littrc', etc.] 

A covering of te.\tile material ; esp. and usuallj, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to coyer tne 
back and flanks of the horse ; a housing, 

C2283 Grayctanes^ in Script. Tres (Surtees) 64 Ex to 
[pannoj palefridis tuis coopertoria qua huces nuncupantor 
fecit. X3X2-X3 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, j Houce empt pro 
j cquo. 2333-4 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In panno..empl. 
pro houzes equorum, pro j houzc ad palefr. misssm domiao 
R^i. 239X Earl Derby's Exp. 7 Pro j hous pro le baaer. 
Ibid, 247 Pro j house pro sella domini de coreo. 1483 CaiL 
Artgi. igo/i AHowscof Ahorse, saudalutn,sudafia. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 21 With ane new houss I wald k 
happit, x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § ^6 (iS?6) 40 
He sbal. .carri the houche of those horses the kinge siulbe 
mounted on. 1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoCs Trav. 1.86 A 
stately Horse, covered with a Hoasseall Embroidered riih 
Gold. <2x700 Dryden tr. Oz'/rf’x xii. (R.), The houss 
and trappings of a beast 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade, Housing 
or House, a Cover laid over the Saddle of a horse, in order 
to save it from the weather and dirt. 

House (hanz), v.^ [OE. hiisian (in sriise i)= 
OHG. hilsbn (MHG., MLG., MDu. hmm, Gcr. 
hausen., Du. huheti), ON. husa ; f. hb House j 3 .i] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To receive or put into a house; to provide 
with a house to dwell in; to keep or store in 
a house or building, 

csooQ Leges Penil. c. 14 in Thorpe Laws II. 2Bj Fide 
Jjearfan and scrj’de and husise. 2390 Gowtr Cm/, HI. 18 
Whan that they were alle housed And set and served ate 
mete. 2432 Sc. Acts fas, I in Stai. Scotl. 11814) IF^^A 
llie sberef ,. sal .. forbide at ony man houss, berbery or 
resett hym. cj^o Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howsjm, of 
yn a howse, domifero. 2577 B. Gooce HereshacKs ntae. 
ni. (1586 xi8b, That if the hlare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke fs . 
LXXViiLx.xi, A shepheard wise to howse his flock doth wtL 
2626 Bacon -S' y/r'n $ 4x2 As wee House Hot-Counirp' Plants 
..to saue them; So wee may House our owne Couctrey 
Plants to forw'axti them. 1768 G. White Selhomt 2111. 
(x87S) so a neighbour housed an oat-rick lately. i?73 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, v, ii. Wks. (Globe) 67*yi 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they m 
Are they housed? 1832 Ht. Martineau /Li. 3 
There were nine children to be housed. 2885 Month. 
sx May 5/1 The arrangements for housing theartcollecuoa 
of the hluseum Committee at Queen's Pork. 

b. ref. To enter a house; to take leftge ot 
shelter in a house. „ 

) n 1400 Sir Beues 143 (MS. C.) Thereaboute yeshalles-m' 
howse And sone after that shait be bur spoivs^ 
Harvey PI. Pen. (1590) Aiijb, House your seluM w 
next Tauerne. 1685 Travestin Siege Nr.vkeusel 49 
rest of the Turks housing themselves. 1848 
dC’Camp xxxiv, Each person housed himselfwherehccoBt 

•f c. To drive or pureue into a house. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 188 Euen now we housd m 
in the Abl«y heere. 1694 Penn Trav. 

The Priest run away, they followed him pji u. 

him. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), Yet the said Bishop, 
understood, his single man housed them all.^ . t, 

2 . To receive, as a house does ; to give ' 

16x0 G, Fletcher Chrisi's Viet, 11. xiv, thes 

wildernesse did house. <2x652 J. Ssiith 
When we have broken through the outward shdl ol 
and phrases that house it [truth] up, I773‘®3 ..jm' 

Fur. xxiii. (R.), When the place No knight has iwusQ. 
1832 Tennyson CEnone 36 O Caves That p. -< 

crowned snake I 2877 T. A Trollope 
Rome xi. X40 The building was capable of comf 
housing a very much larger number. „ 

3 . transj. and Jig. To place or enclose as 
house ; to cover as with a roof; to harbour lo S • 

*577 B. Gooce Heresbaclis Husb. il (1586) 65 b» ® jjj 
to house it with Strive and Horse lU.i. 


the Garden. 2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hv • ■ 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 49/1 Nay, good sir, house your 
Milton Divorce To Park. Eng,,^lhe pietyi '^'.4^823 
and the prudence which is hous’d in this place. 7> 


ana ine pruaence wnicn is nous a lu km» k—- — Mr.rior.. 
D’lsRAELi Cur. Lit.. Puck the Comm., Some 
houses the forlorn fiction— and itentcra tutohierw < 
1842 Emerson Meth. Nat. Wks. iBohp) 
vcrsal does not attract us until housed in an 

4 . a. Naut, To. place in a secure 
position : e,g. a gun, by running it in on . 

it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and b ^ 
topmast or topgallant-mast, 


s — • --e,- — to-— 7 — - -o,. 

fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lasning, 
ing ; a topmast or topgallant-mast, 
lowering it and fastening its heel to m 


below it. 


27^ Falconer Diet, Marine (1789)* 

un hoi!5(rH ntLwnrt. with the tOP of ItS mu pirate 


gun housed athwart, with the top of 


pirate 


against the upper edge of the port. x8^ 
vii, In bad weather it [the gun] can be lowerea 
housed. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast x\. ^ 

with her top-gallant-masts housed. by 

Archit. 77 Provision is made for housing tpe s 
giving a swell to the post, as in a wood ship- ^ 
b. Naut. To cover or protect w/th ^ 

2822 A. Fisher Foy. Antic Reg. 15* As the sn p 
housed and secured, and the daj^s . jn ordm^iO’* 

Smyth Sailor's Worddk. s.v. ^hips m 

not in commission, arc housed over by a suos 
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HOUSEHOLD, 


c. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Hodsltng. 
*873 Sussex Gloss.^ When hops have a great deal of bine, 

and ihe poles are thickly covered over the lop, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be ‘ housed 

d. CarpenUy, To 6x in a socket, mortice, or 

the like : cf. Housing 5. , * 

1836 S. C. Brees Glass. Terms s.v. Housin^^ The steps of 
a staircase are housed into the stringboard, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1884 F. T. Hodgson Stair-building- 12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that are against the wall. They may be * housed * or 
left solid. 

+ 6, To bnild. (tTznsX. 1 ^. xdijicare.) Obs. rare. 
4x1400 Prymer{iZ^i) 35 {Ps. exxH. Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

i* 6. To erect a house or houses ; to build. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 492 Hii housede & bulde vaste & 
hereae & sewe. £*1^30 Filgr. LH Manhode 1. xlix. (1869) 
30 The carpentere with his ax to howse and to hewe. 1496 
Dives tf Paup. x. viii, (W. de W.) 383/1 Thou shall house 
& other shall dwelle therin. 

7 . To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house ; 
to harbour. 

1391 Spenser M. Hulherd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. 1592 Shaks. Rom, 4* nr. 
v. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins, 1803 S. & 
Ht. Lee Cauterb. T. II. 342, I again housed with my 
peasants, 1828 Blaclav. Mag. XXIV^ 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here I 1880 Watson Prince’s Quest (1892)32 If., 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

f 8. House in (also in passi ) : said of a ship of 
which the upper works are built narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homing vbl. sb. i.) Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith SeamaiCs Gram. xi. 52 Flaring . . is 
when she is a little bowsing in, neerc the water. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Tec/in. s. v. Housed^ She is Housed-xn, or 
Pinched-in too much, lyxx W. Sutherland Shipbuild. 
Assist. 16s Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Perpendicular upwards, or, as some cal! it, houses in. 

House (haiiz), P.a [f. House sb ? : cf. F. hmisser 
(OF. houchier 13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 71 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar,. .Gar howss him now aganis this suill, 1580 
Blundevil Horsemanship^ Diet. Horses (1609) it Horses., 
would be housed in Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicke woollen housing cloth, 
to ke»e them warme. 1638 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses^ houss'd w^^ y« same. 1844 
Mrs. Browning .S'x&an'r Nest\\.^ And the steed It shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House Z/.3, var. of Hoise v , ; cf. Howes. 

CX3X5 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all : see Housae, Housed. 
Houseband, obs. form of Husband. 
Hou'se-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily, 
1790 G. White Lei. in Selbome (t8n) II, 175 To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, and whether any 
house-boat. 1887 Miss Braddon Like ff Unlike i. The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship's house.boat 
at Henley. 1887 .y/rc/a/tir 9 July 920/2 Summer life in a 
house-boat on the Thames. 

Hou*sebote. Law. Forms: 2-3 huabote, 5 - 
housebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). ^ll.*htisbdtj 
f. htls House + b 6 t Boot 5.] The repair 
of a house ; wood for this purpose ; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s estate. 

?ix7oC/4a»'/rrin (1830) VI. i. 263-4 IH]usbotam 

et heybotam ad ^ufficientiam in bosco meo. 1235-32 Ren- 
ialia Glaston. tSom. Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suam de bosco domint. 2292 Year-bk. 20-21 Edw. I 
(Rolls) X2i Willem Chandez granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en son boys. 1563, 1594 (see Hedcebote, Haybote]. 
2641 Temtes de ia Ley^ Houseboote. 1726 Aylifee 
Parergon 506 If a man cuts Trees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. I, that every copyholder may of common 
right, .take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 

fHoU’Sebreacll. Obs, rare. In 2 husbreche. 
[OE. hiUbricCy f. htis House sb^- + brice Breach =* 
OFris. hdsbrekei\ Housebreaking. 

Cnurs Secular La-Jus z. 64 (65) (Schmid) Hus- 
bryce (v-r. brec] and bmrnet. .sifter woruld-lage is botleas. 
CX150 Laivs Hen. /, c. 12 § i (Schmid) Ex hiis placitis.. 
quaedara non possunt emeudari. .husbreche et bemeL 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4J App., Housebrcach, or House-breaking. 
House-break (hau'Sibr^k), v. [Back-formation 
from next or house-breaking ; cf. housekeep."] intr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

1820 Shelley Hymn Mercury xlix. The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
lYestm. Gas. 22 Oct. 3/1 To housebreak in his own humorous 
fashion. 

Housebreaker (hau*s,brr*kGi). 

1 , One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

rx34o Cursor M. 6747 (Falrf.) Thefe housbreker In any 
stounde. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 190/2 An Howse breker, a/er- 
cularius. 1662 j. Davies tr. Oleariris' Voy. A/nbass.sZo 
A House-breaker coming one night into his House. 1727 
Swift lYhat passed in London^ Highway-men, house- 
and common pick -pockets. s8ss ^lACAULAV Hi%i. 
Eng. xix. IV. 29s During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 
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ing winter, the capita! was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2 . One whose business it is to demolish bouses. 
2873 [Remembered in use by a correspt.]. Times 

6 Dec. 11/4 The whole of the block of houses. .is in process 
of demolition . . the * house-breakers * being already at work. 
1898 Daily Nexvs 23 July 6/1 The house-breaker — the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy — is hard at work. 

Hou'sebrealdn^. [Cf. Housebreach.] The 
crime of breaking open and entering a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also attrib. 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor^ Burglary^, Common I-aw re- 
straines it to robbing ofa house bynight.. .The like offence 
committed by date they call house breaking or robbing. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 
xvi. (1809) 222 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking.. has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xbf» Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools. 1897 Daily Kews 9 Dec. 10/7 Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o’clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than burglary. 

HoU'Se-builder. One who builds a house ; 
one whose business is the building of houses ; a 
builder. 

1769 yunius Lett, xxxjv. 152 (He), .descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance. 1895 Educat.Rev. (N.Y.) 
Sept. 158 A house-builder is not likely to excel as an 
architect. 

b. aitrib. House-builder Moth; see quots. 
1864-3 Wood Homes without H. xiv. (1868) 283 This i>i 
the House-Builder Moth ^iketicus Sandersis) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So House-briildiiL?* the building of bouses. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 258 Timber- .is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones and tiles. 

Housecarl (hamsikail). Hist. Forms : i hiSs- 
carl,-kaTl(l,7-9bvL3',bousecarle, 9 bus-, house- 
carl. [Late OE. hdsearL a. ON. htiskarl man- 
sen^ant, pi. king's men, body-guard, f. ON. hds 
house + /5<2r/ man: see Carl.] 

A member of the body-guard or household troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

xo.. O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 pmt jEIfsifu, 
Hardaenutes modor, saete on Winccastre, mid |>aes cynges 
huscarlum hyra sutia. a 1066 Charter td'E^weard in 
Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 202 Swa tJurstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heotd. a 1x23 O, E. Citron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 pa comen into Elig Xpistien J>aDensce bisceop., 
and Densca hus carles mid heoni. x6xo Holland Cam- 
detPs Brit, i. 576 They had slaine his Huscarles. 1670 
Milton Hist, Eng. vr. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardeenute sending 
his Housecarles. 'so they call’d his Officers, to gather the 
“rribute impos’d. 1761 Humc Hist. Eng. 1. App. i. 97 He 
summoned tVom all parts his huscarles or houseceorles and 
retainers. 1870 Freeman Norm. Con^ (ed. 2) I, vi. 440 Cnut 
noworganired a regular paid force. .These were the famous 
Thingmen, the Hous«carls. Ibid. 441 The Housecarls were 
in fact a standing army. 1873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
vii. 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 

Housed (hauzd), ppL a.i [f. House or 

1 , Lodged, enclosed, or shut up in or as in a 
house ; provided with a house or houses. 

*549 Cheke Hurt Sedit, (1641) 14 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies to encamped robberies, 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Hush. in. (1586) 141 b. Thus much of housed 
sheepe, 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729’ 194 Air your 
hous’d Carnations, 18*9 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 204 The 
richly housed and pk^nted acclivity. ax86r Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. V.471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people, 

2. Naiit. (See House v? 4 a.) 

*893 lYesim. Gaz, 14 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
both boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), ppl. a.^ [f. House or sb.^} 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1560 Becon New Cntech. Wks. (1560-3) t. 323 Tose a sorte 
of Popettes standing in eueryc comer of the Church some 
holdinge in theyr handcs a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some vnhouscd. 

House-dog. A dog kept to guard the house ; 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog, 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 7 R 4 She. .was, .almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. 1702 Mary 
Wollstonecr. Rights lYom. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable subordination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 1882 Ouida In Maremma I. 
24 Ofa fox never cart you make a house-dog. 

Jig. 1848 ThackTRAY Yatt. Pair xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her 
innocence and reputation. 

House-door. • The door of a house ; the main 
or front door. 

1666 Pepys 35 Sept., To the Parliament House., 

and then delivered it (a lettcrl at the House-door. 1848 
Dickens Domhey iii. The butlers began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight, attrib. 1879 Browning Hal- 
bert ff Hob 40 A yard from the house.door-sil{. 

Honse-dove. 

1 . A dove kept in a dove-house; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1330 Palscr. 233/t Housedove, coulomb. 1623 Bacon 
Ess.y Plantai. (Arb.) 53* Cockes, Hennes,.. House doues. 

^.fig. Formerlycommonlyappliedto a person(esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house ; a stay-at-home. 

*579-80 North Plutarch (xS9Sl Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their bap to go with him. 1589 Greene 
.Xftnaplion (Atb.) 83 You are proude such a hou^e doue of 
1.110, or rather so gcod a Huswife, that no man may see you 


vnder a couple of Capons. 1639 Du Verger Ir. Camus' 
Admir. Events 20 Take me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfein spinning, sowing, and keeping the chimney corner. 
Hou’Se -father, [transl. of L. paterfaviiHas^ 
or of Ger. kausvaier.'] The father of a household 
or family ; the male head of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

XSS3 Latimer Sertn. Lincoln i. 65 What a costly dyslic 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
*859. Thackeray Virght. xxxii, He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 1879 W. E. Hearn 
Househ. ii. § i. 3^ The simple minds of uncultured men 
unhesitatingly believed that the spirit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
1884 Lutheran 28 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the rMidence in it of a housefather which is a necessity 
for the institution (a theological seminaryj. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Dec. 9/1 There were in these places no * house- 
fathers ’ for the girls, though there were ‘house-mothers’ 
for both girls and boys. 

Housefdl (hau-sful). [See -fol.] As much 
or as many as a house will hold. 

x6xo Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 1663 
Pepys Diary ig Sept, The whole house-full there at cards. 
1842 E. FitzGerald Lett. (18^) I. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful children. 1867 Dickens Zc//. (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, 1 have, as yet, seen nothing. 

Hou'se-heating. 

1 . lit. The heating of a house. Also attrib. 

1887 lYestm. Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces, , 
are not to be commended. 1893 Daily Netvs 25 Apr. 7/2 
It ts appUcab\e,.to Vicpuse-Vitatmg, to hheben and rcikirjg. 
ovens, to steamers, locomotives, and other steam engines. 

Jig. = House-warming 2. 
x8x9 Blaek^u. Mag. V. 631/2 His celebrated master-piece, 
‘Hogg’s Househeating’, 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi, 
i. IV. 24s A grand House-heating, or First Dinner. 

Household (hau'Sjh^uId). Forms : 4-7 hous- 
holde, houshould, 4-8 hotishold, 5 houshoold, 
housold, 5-6 howsold(e, householde, north. 
hous-, liow8bald(e, 5-7 howshold(e, 6 hous- 
£Old, hOTvseholde, howshould, 5- household, 
[f. House sb.^ -t- Hold sb^ Cf. MDn. huushoud^ 
huysholty Ger. haushalt housekeeping, Sw. hus- 
halt household, family; also Ger. haushaliung 
in senses i , 2, 3.] 

L fl. The ‘ holding ’ or maintaining of a house 
or family ; housekeeping ; domestic economy. (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence: see also 5.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Paytes 0/ A. x. i. 2 To spynne on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in tbynges of houshold. 1520 Wolsey in 
Pour C, Eng. Lett. 10 Evry ihyng mete for boussold vn* 
provydyd and furnyshyd. XS42 Boorde Dyetary i. (1870) 
242 That he begyn hovvseholde. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 76 The pleasant and delightfull furniture 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me, 
1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Yoy. iv. xv, lag 'Tbarse 
• .being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul. 

+ 2 , The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; household goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; household-stuff. Obs. 

1382WYCLIP Ezek. xxxviii. 13 And take pertenaunce of 
houshold and subslaunce. 1420 £. E, Wilts (1B82) 52 ANo 
I will l^at my wyffe haue all my housholde holy. 1484 
Caxton Fables 0/ Page (1889) i Dysshes, potte*?, pannes, and 
suebe other houshold. xfiax Bury Wills (Camden) 167 Dc- 
siringe him. .he would beslowe some of my howsholde of my 
brother Nicke. s’jog'E.Vl. Donna Rosina x 10 Devout Souls 
. .have sent their Beds hither and some other Household. 


3 . The inmates of a house collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

1387-8 T, UsK Test. Love 11. iii. (Skeal)l. 126 In to myne 
housholde haslelye I woU that thou enlre. c 1400 Maundev. 
(18391 ^'1^' I" House men maken 10 Housholdes. 
CZ440 Promp. Parv, 250/2 Hoivsholde, 1529 

More in Four C. Eug. Lett, 12 Be of good chcere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Poivel 
Lloyd's Cambria 105 With all his children and houshold to 
be murthered. 1614 Sanderson 12 Serin. (1637) T13 To give 
to every one of the houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 17x9 Young Busiris iii. i, The gates 
are barr'd, And all the houshold Is compos'd to rest? X84X 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It. IsL III. 87 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addiiion to the other national 
burdens. 1875 Jow'ett Plato (ed. 2) V. 103 'I'he master of 
the household should be up early and before all his servants. 
Jig, 2526 Ptigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 90b, Ceitaynly 
they be y* housholde of Salhan and progeny of J^'de. 
1526 Tisdale Gal. vi. 10 Vnto them which are off the 
housholde of fayrh. 1548-^ (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect eand Sund. after Trin., To kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godltnes. 

b. spec. The IJousehold—ihc royal orimpen.il 
household. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. loS To kcjiw hat 
entre in at J?e dure bot k^^i k* emperour will, 
he be of ke houshald. 1647 Clarenoon Hist-J^d. iii. 

§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord ChambcrLiin of the 
household. 1707 Ckamberlayne's St. Gt. 

{heading) Of the Troops of the Hou<hoId. 1855 Macaui.ay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. i2t He had two g(^ 
the Treasurj', the other in the household- /bui. xxn. 1 v. 
776 Retaining hts place of Comptroller of the Household. 
xeSo Disraeli Endym. Ixx, Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and undcr-scdetao'shjp^ of *talc- 

4 . techn. Elliptically for household breads coal, 
etc. : see 8. 

1638 Penkethmas Ariach. Cijb, The \d, houshold 
tbeing Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh l«o 
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penny white of the same course Cocket. 2854 Ronalds 
it Rjciiardson CJievi. -Technol. I. Pref. 6 [CoalJ Household 
19,000.000, Iron Works 23,000,000. 2863 S. L. J. Life in 
South I. XV. 301 Such a display, of ‘households’ and 
‘calicos', as coloured prints are called. 2875 Ure's Diet. 
Arts I. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
households, or flour of second quality. 2886 Fallows 
SufJ>l. Dici.f Households, a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 

f 5. Phrases. ,To hold or keep {a, ends') house^ 
hold ; to ‘ keep house ’ ; to keep open household =■ to 
keep open house (see House sb .'^ 17 
of household 'with : in or of the same household 
with ; familiar with. Obs, 

C1430 Hyunis Virg. 61 panne comep he .vij.deedlisj’nnes 
With be wickid aungil housholde to holde. ^ 2463 Poston 
Lett. No. 469 II. 229 Ther to dwelle and abide^, and kepe 
howsold. 24^^ Ord. Worcester c. 33 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
389 Eny crauiesman, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdjmge houshold, in Cites, Boroughez. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 33 Desire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &C. 2568 Grafton C/iron. II. 215 At Christ- 
masse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 2581 Pettic Guazzos Civ. Co7iz\ 11, (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us. 

II. atlrib. and Comb. 

6. attiib. passing into adj. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic. 

2382 WvcLiF Matt. X. 25 5 if thei ban clepid the husbonde 
man Behebub, bou myebe more his housholde meynee? 
253s CovERDALE Eccliis. vi. 11 Deale faithfully with thy 
housholde folke. 2578 Timmf- Caluine on Gen. 301 Abram 
..with his housboldarmie, fell upon their enemies, 2613 
PuRCHAS PilgHmage (1614) 524 All their most precious 
houshold furniture. 2^3 hliLTON Divorce To Parlt. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 2726 Ayuffe Parergon 338 A 
■Legac>' of Housholdgoods or Furniture, 2738 Wesley 
Ps. Lxxx. vii, Our bitter Household Foes abound. ' 2841 
W. Spalding Italy Sf It. IsL 1 . 299 Statues, mosaics, house- 
hold utensils, and other antique treasures... 2847 Emerson 
Poems, Saadi 176 That blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks. 

b. Of or belonging to the royal household, as 
household appointment, office, etc. ; household 
troops, troops specially employed to guard the 
person of the sovereign : in Great Britain the ist 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards ; 
so household hHgade, cavahy, infantry, etc. 

17x2 Land. Grts. No. 4843/2 The Houshold Troops are 
under the Gates of Cambray. 2842 Elphikstone Hist. Ind. 
11 . 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the king first trusts to 
the armv against the people, and then to a body of foreign 
household troops, or Mamldks, against the rest of the army. 
2849MACAULAY HisL Eng. iii. 1 . 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regiments. 

c. Jig, Familiar, intimate, homely, arch, 

^1450 tr. De Imitatione ni. xxiv. 95 pine familiars & 

householde men. 1592 R. D. H^pnerotofnachia 39 b, Grow- 
ing into some houshold familiariiie,^ 2761 Sterne Tr. 
Shaiidy III. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 2840 De 
Quincey* Style iv. (i860) 292 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 1852 Hawthorne Tanzlnv. T,, Circe'^s P, 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is ! 

7. Objective Combs., as household-keeper, -keep- 
ing (see 5), -orderer, -ordering, 

2479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Euerj'housold keper in the 
town that 1 dw’ellejnne. 2552 Holoet, Housholde kepynge, 
familiam fattens. Ibid., Housholde orderer, or gouemor, 
oeconotnicus. Ibid., Houshold order>Tig,.,<Trrf?/ww//?, 

8. Special Combs. : household beer, beer of 
'ordinary quality for household use ; household 
bread, bread for ordinary household use : the 
application has changed several times between the 
i(5thc., when it was brown bread, and the end of 
the 19th, when it is white bread made of a second 
or third quality of flour; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon. being a house- 
holder within an electoral division; see House- 
holder; household gods {^Rom. Antiq.'), the 
Lares and Penates, dirinities supposed to preside 
• over the household, whose images were kept' in 
the atrium or central room of the house ; Jig. the 
essentials of home life ; household loaf, a loaf 
of household bread ; f household-man, a domestic 
male servant or attendant ; household servant, 
a servTint belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant ; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use ; a name familiar to eveiybody. 

2577 B. GooGz Heresbachls Hush. i. (1586) 10 b, Two 
Ovens, one serving for *householde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620 Vennf.r Via Recta i. 
x8 A browne houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 
*737 Oztx\.Rabelais I. 256 A Loaf of HoiLshold (or Brown) 
Bread. x8t8 Todd, Household-bread, bread not of the 
finest quality : see Cheat-bread. 28S9f6o Ure's Diet. Arts 
s. V. Bread (L.), Our household bread [is made), of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran. 2866 Bright Sp. Ho. Com. 13 
Mar^ If., he approved a 10 A •household franchise in 
boroughs he must do so also in the counties. 2884 Glad- 
stone SI>. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., q*he household franchise .. 
now.. the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
counirj’. 26x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 32 Those {Lares 
el Lemures) *household-Gods, or rather household-Gohlins 
and Deuils. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 535 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears: His Iiouse and Houshold 


Gods ! 2818 Byron Lett. 10 Sept., The deliberate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when I stood alone upon my hearth, 
with my household gods shivered around me. 2594 Cromp- 
.TON Jurisdiction 226 b, A penie whealen loafe, A halfe- 
penie *houshold loafe. 2710 Abstr. Act 8 Anne c. ip in 
Lend. Gaz, No. 4681/1 The While Loaves are One Half, 
and the Whealen Three Quartersofthe Weight of Houshold 
I.oaves. 2477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no *HoushoId-man, Thei besoone weary 
as I tell cann. 2591 Lambardf. A rcheion (1635) 205 The like 
[penaltie] upon the taker of any Liveric, except ne were his 
Household-man. 2405 Treznsa's Barth, De P. K, vi. xxii. 
(W. de W.), •Housholde seruauntes besyly helpe and folowe 
eche other. 2840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelaiis .. together w'ith his private b.tgg.Tge, 
and household serY'ants. x866 Bright Sp. at Manchester 
20 Nov., *HousehoId or rating suffrage has existed for cen- 
turies in our parishes. 2599 Shaks. Hen. P, JV. ill 52 Our 
Names, Familiar in his mouth as •household words. 2833 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Loire 157 The children of genius, whose 
names are as house-bold w'ordsin the mouths of their fellow- 
men. 2888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men\. iv. 375 A household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 

Hence {iionce-iuds.) t Hou'seholdment, n piece 
of household furniture. Hon'selioldness (see 6 c), 
domestic quality, f Hou'seholdy a. [cf. early 
mod.Du. huyshoudigh (Kilian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household. 

2SS7 Tusser soo P oints Hush, v. At no tyme to much, but 
haue alway ynough : is houslioldy fare, and the guy.se of 
the plough. ^ 27x7 N. Riding Rec. VIII. 171 One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd householdments w'ithin 
the Township. 2833 Lytton England iv. ii, Wordsw’orth 
is German from his singular householdness of feeling. 

Householder (hau’Sjhduldsj). Forms ; see 
Household. [ME., f. House sb.i- -h Holder 2 : 
cf. Du. huishouder (Kilian huyshouder'), LG. hus- 
hdlder, MHG., Ger. haushdlfer, Da. huusholder, 
Sw. hiishallare ; also Gr. oI«oFo/tos.] 

The person who holds or occupies a liouse as 
his own dwelling and that of his household ; esp, 
in the law on parliamentar}" elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to exercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a house or 
tenement. 

c 2386 CHAUCF.R.Prv/.339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint Julian was he in his contree. 2434 E. E, 
Wills (1882) lox Sell© hite..& }’Cue to pore housholders in 
coles, 2517 in Vseary's Anat. (x888) App. iii. xfix Thai- 
dermen.. shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes..to [etc.]. 3629 Estnbl, Test 23 His Majesty. .has 
commanded all Fapi^i^’ho are not Householders, Travel- 
lers, to depart from this.. City. 2832 Macaulay in Life 
ff Lett. (x 83 o) 1 . 253 With your head full of ten-pound 
householders. 2846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 
IIj 309 Every householder In the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy. x8^ Low & Pulling Diet, 
Eng, Hist. 424/1 By the Reform Bill of 2867. .the franchise 

• . w*as extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dsvelHng houses, after payment of one year’s rates. 

b. Hence, The head of a household or family, 
C2440 Promp, Parv, esi/x Howsholdare (A", howsalder), 

pater familias. yconomus. 2«3 T. Wilson Rhei. (1580) 
294 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes. 
2588 J. Udall Demonstr, Discip. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Euery king- 
dome or houshold, must be gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, or ordersof the housholder. 1645 VAcnrHeresiogr. 
(1661) so It was the Apostles practice . . to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed, and their housholds 
also. 2870 ScHAFF Comm. Prott. xxi. 25-6 Wishers and 
w’oulders are neither good householders nor long livers. 

c. Jig. of God in reference to His providence. 

1571 Golding Calzun on Ps . Ixviii. to A most loving and 

carefull housholder, bicause he alwayes sent them rayne to 
prepare them foode. 2872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 
Blessed be the great Householder; he does not sufiTer the 
arvest to fail. 

Hence Hou'sehoTdersliipj the position or status 
of ahonseholder. 

2817 Bentham Flan Pari, Reform Introd. 106 note, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 2872 Daily News 30 Sept., His 
householdership . . is rather in a peculiar position ; for the 
house, .which he inhabits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it. .In addition to his money w'age. 
Honselioldingffhau’Sjh^oldig), sb, [f. House 
sb.i -I-. Holding vbl. sb. Cf. Ger. haushaltung, 
Du. huishouding (Kilian huyshoudinghe). The 
other Teut. langs. have the vb., Ger. haushalten, 
Dn. Imishouden, Sw. hushalla to keep house.] 
f a. Management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing. Obs, b. Occupation of a house, PAso atlrib. 

7^x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede .. His lust was mich in housholding. 2565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s.'v. Cicero translated Xeno- 

phons booke of housholding into the latine tongue, 1569 J. 
Sanford tr. Agrippa's Pan, Aries 107 Economic, or hous- 
holdinge cannot truely he termed neether Art nor Science. 
2865 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ‘ fancy franchises ' 
and those who insisted upon the householding test. 2884 

• Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., There will £e a fourfold 
occupation franchise, or householding franchise. 

Hou'selioldiii^, a. [f. as prec. + Holding 
ppl. CT.] That occupies, or manages, a house. 

2866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 129 The householding popula- 
tion of our watering-place. 1872 G, Macdonald Btory 
Sea-Shore in Wks. Fancy ff Imar- H- 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 

Houselioldry (hau'Sjh^uldri). [f. House- 
hold : see -eey, -rt.] 

_ 1, The management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupations. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

^ 2582 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 Writing and read- 
ing do minister much helpe to trafiicque, to bouseholdfje (0 
learning, and all publicke dealinges. 283* B/ackti'. jtjar 
XXXII. 645, I told her to mind her householdr^-. 166? 
E, Burritt ITalh Land's Etid 426 Pre-historic protoiywi 
or models of^human householdr>*. ‘ 
f 2 . concr.- Household-stuff. Obs. 

2573 Tusser Husb. viii. (1878) 16 So houshold and boas- 
holdrie I doe define, for folke and the goodes that in house 
be of thine. Ibid. ix. 27 To furnish house with houshoWq*. 

Household-stuff, arch. The goods, nlensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household ; the furni- 
ture of a house. 

c 25x2 1st Eng. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 Thewomtn 
here there chyldren & theyr householde sluffe. 1553 Edex 
Treat, Netve Ind. (Arb.) 24 Theyr housholde stuffe U of 
golde and .sylucr. 2676 Temple Lett, to Sir J. iVilliatnm 
Wks. 1731 11.419, I nave-given Order for shipping away 
the best Part of my Houshold-stuff To-morrow, ipp De 
Foe Crusoe tt. i. Household-stuff, particularly Kitchen 
utensils. 2869 Freeman Honn. Cong. III. xii. 211 Horses, 
arms, household stuff of every kind, W'ere found in plent^v 

Housekeep (hau'sikrp), v, [Back-formatioa 
from next or Housekeeping : cf. hoiisebreak] 
iiitr. To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

2842 Mrs. Peabody^ in N. Hawthorne 4- Wife (1SS3} I. 
251, I housekeep, p.Tint, sew, study German, read. 
BlacKw. Mag. CLl. 84/2 Kate shall come and housekeep. 

Honsekeeper (hau-sihfpuj). [f. House rf.i 
+ ICiEPER, i.e. keeper of a house.] 

I. = Hodseholder. Now rare or Ohs. 

£■2440 Promp. Parv, 251/1 Howshtpare, edUuus, editua. 
2536 Stapleton in Lett, t)- Pap. Hen. VIII (1890) XII. 1S9 
At the request of honest men, he, being a house-keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished, Loud.Prcd\^al\.y, 

She hath refused seven of the worshipfulPst And wortWest 
housekeepers this day in Kent. 2W5 in Picton Vfoel 
Miinic. Rec. (1883) I. 329 None but housekeepers shall sitt 
in the seate on y north side. .and. .none but the wives and 
widdows of housekeepers. . ’twixt the baylives wives and y 
font. 2766 Entick London IV. 128 A handsome street, in- 
habited .. by private housekeepers.. 2833 Ht. Martiseu' 
Brooke Farm ii. 21 A piece of ground will be given to every 
housekeeper in return for his right of common. 
fiS' *^ 4 S Hall Remedy Discontents 38 The great 
Housekeeper of the world knows how to fit every’ pabtc 
with that which either is, or should be agreeable. 

1 2 . (With qualifying ndj.) One who ‘ keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house* (see Housi’ 

17 b) ; a hospitable person, Obs, 

2538 Latimer Strut, dr Rem. (1845) 4** The uian is,.ag^ 
housekeeper, feedeth many, and that daily. . *S®o J- 
Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 237/a Bounlifull and uberall 
.. a great housekeeper, and of great hospitautie. aiw 
Fuller Worthies (1B40) I. 281 John Barnston,.«l»ung'; 
housekeeper. « 2707 Bp. Patrick ( 1839)?* 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great houseweper 
and very religious. , 

8. a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 
of business, etc. , , , 

263* J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 6 The 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggip. x?^ . 

Aim. Ref 1 . xv. 191 Nonsuch, another of her hous«. oi 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to he 
keeper. 2724 Lond. Gas. No. 5274/? Matthew J. ’ 

..to be.. Housekeeper of His Majestys Royal Pal- 

Greemrich Park. 2768 Ellis in Pljl- j^iJd. 


Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal Society. ^ • 

e Bank occunies the three floors; the housekeeper ana 


The Bank occupies the three' floors ; 
his family Jive in the attics. , l 

fh. A dog kept to guard the house ; a waicu 

2^5 Shaks. Macb. 111. i. 97 The valued file 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The Hous^kec^, 
Hunter. 268S R. Holme Armoury 11. ix- V.mfic 

lage-Dog, or House-keeper., bigly barking, so as 

domestic 

who 


Rogues and Theives. 

4 . A woman engaged in housekeeping or 
occupations (see House sb.^ 17c); a woman 
manages or superintends the affairs of a ho 
hold ; esf. the woman in control of the le 

servants of a household. , vnu arc 

2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 55 How do you hotni 
manifest house-keepers. What are £it,e (^1 

heere? 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday 9 . 
the old house-keeper, and get her To "11 a P ' jfjai 
Fordvce Serm. Png. IPom. (1767) I. vi. 226 hus 
leave all to housekeepers and other sei^’ants. 2034 , ■ ^^5 
TiNEAU Demeram xii. 140 The little pining tni g 
kept in the housekeeper's room. *®S9 .D*ckens 
II. 87 My eldest daughter is a capital housekeep • , -g 

5 . One who ‘ keeps the house , or stays • 

(see House sb.i 17 d). . _ 

agio Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 ^ maf 

go 2 or 20 mile from thence especially the "’O . ' June, 

be termed good housekeepers. 2826 Scott J .*'..<>0))' 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour 
resource. Woti’S** 

Hence (in sense 4) Hou*sekeeper-Uk«» 


kee:perly adjs., like or charactenstic^m^-^^ 


dcofaboiisc- 

keeper. Hou'sekee:pership, the position 0 
of a housekeeper. ' ^ good- 

2839 Lett. fr. Madras xxvii. (1843) 'nty of 

natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who ^ jj;, I. 60 

and amahs. 2W3 Howells Womans aea j^gyse- 
Marian ,, turned to her mother mth lunch- 

keeperly pre-occupation to ask something i.-roietocon* 
1896 Daily Nezvs 2 May 7/2 Her grandson . - « ^ 
tradict the story of the housekeepeRnip- Hot-'SS 

Housekeeping (hau*S|kfpiij)> si>. l • 

-t- Keeping vbl. sb.] 
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HOUSEMASTER, 


• 1 . The maintenance of a household ; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House ji.i 17 a, d. 

1550 Crowley Last Trump. 1316 In thine housekeping 
and thy chere. 1576 Fleming /’ nwt?//. Epist. 274 Democritus 
. . being^ wearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lismare Papers 
Ser. I!. (1888) IV. 122 It was Reported . . that your honnor 
had giuen ©ucr houskiping. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest iii, At my mother’s death my father gave up house* 
keeping. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. xxii, 217 They had 
learned house-keeping. Mod. He has rnarried a .scholar like 
himself, and the censorious ask ‘ Who is to do the house- 
keeping?’ 

+ 2. The keeping of a good (or other) table; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
House I 17 b. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Sertm tf Rem. (Parker Soc.) 41 1 To main* 
tain.. good housekeeping; for to the virtue of hospitality 
he hath been greatly inclined from his beginning. 1548 
Hall VI 167 b, Heobteined greate love. .by 

his abundant liberalitie, and plentifull house kepynge. XS93 
Shaks. 2 Heti.yi^ I. i. 191 Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping, Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the 
Commons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 32 It i.s 
never heard in Turkic, that a man hath undone himself by 
Housekeeping. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. 

fb. concr. Provisions for household use. Ohs. 
(or pseudo-arch^. 

xBaS Scott IVoodst, iii, ‘Tell me softly and hastily, what 
is in the pantry?’ ‘Small housekeeping enough’, said 
Phoebe. 

Hou’sekeeping, a. [f. House + keepin^^ 
pr. pple. of Keep v.] That * keeps house \ 

155* Huloet, House kepynge, larem /ovens. x8o2-ia 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 16 A parcel of . . 
housekeeping tradesmen. x89a Daily He^us 26 Feb. 5/7 [The 
price] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 
Konsel (hau*z’l), ih. Ohs. gxc. Pits/. Forms; 
I husel, htisul, husl, 2 huaul, 3 (Or/u.) husell, 
3-6 husel, hosel, 4- housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-,hoo-, -sil(l, -8yl(l, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howsel(l, 6 
houseale, houssel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). [OE. /it/r/, -«/, -el *= ON. 
ht/s/f Goth, hunsl sacrifice, offering; prob. from a 
Teut. stem *hunp’, pre-Teut. *kw]^l~, whence Lith. 
sswelilas holy, devoted to God, Lett, sw^ls, OPruss. 
swints, OSlav. cBhTi. sveitJ holy, Zend fpofiia 
holy; Skr. tranquil.] 

+ 1 . A sacrifice. rare~^, Ohs. 

COSO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 7 Miltheortnlsse ic willo 
and nis husul. 

2 . The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 
the Mass or Eucharist ; the administration or re- 
ceiving of the Eucharist. 

C900 tr. Bseda's Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv.] (1891) 348 He fra?;n, 
hwae^er heo Knis husl Inne hsfdon. <rxooo Canons 0/ 
jElfric c. 36 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Diet husl is Cristes 
lichama na li’chamlice ac gastlice, na se lichama he on 
browode ac se lichama Se he embe sprasc 9 a 9 a he bletsode 
hlaf and win to husle. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 25 Er he me 
jefe husul. CX200 Tmn. Coll. Horn. 61 Jjcr after ben alesd 
of pine Ijurh ^at hoUe husel. _x*97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8661 
He . . deide wihoute speche Wihoute ssrift & hosel. e 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (B) 235, I trow hat housel es bothe 
flesshe & blode. 0x^30 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
198 Contricioun, shnfft, hoosyl at thy parlyng. <^1449 
Pecock Repr. 461 An ordynaunce . . that ihei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to seie the holt Eukarist)at ny^t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks, 1331/1 
Holy men . . haue in their writinges called this blessed holy 
housell, by the name of a sacrament, a signe, a memoriall 
and a figure, c 1530 Crowley Inform. (1872) 155 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they call it. X564 Becon 
Comp. Lord's Supper ij* Mass Wks. (1560-3) ni. 1x3 To 
celebrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushel, or to rcceaue their maker. 1625 Ussher 
yesuit 79_ Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
before his suffering. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
I. vji. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma- 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the housel. 
1859 Tennyson Guinez>ere 146^80 the stately Queen abode 
. . nor sought. Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. 

3 . Comb, t housel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host; tliousel-bread, the host. 

C137S Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye 
messe vs slande in stede of shrift, & als of housel-brede, 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 115 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of lent. 

Honsel (han-z’l), V. Oh. exc. Hist. Forms : 
t hiislian, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE. 
huslian ( = ON. htlsla'), f. hisl Housel j^.] 

1 . traits. To administer the Communion or 
Eucharist to ; = Communicate v. 7. 

ciooo Canons of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We lieraS h^t jeIc prcosla . . seoce men huslke J>onne 
heom hearf si. cxeoo Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn ]>c Sc 
huslenn ec. ertgo Afichael 96 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 302 bat 
folk be dude hoseli al. CX400 Rom. Rose 6338 He shal 
housel me anoon. c 1450 67 . (Surtees) 1964X0 

howsil her or she sulde dy. 1548 tr. LuthePsArt. Faith B j, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate himself. 1590 
Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Art. G, Vour popish and 
Idol.Ttrous housling the sick with this Sacrament. i6x6 
Bullokar, Hoivsell^ to minister Sacraments toa sicke man 
in danger of death. <1x650 Sir Aldingar r\v\. in Child 
Ballads (1885) Hx. II. 46/2 * A preisi, apreist *, saves Aldin- 
gar, * Me for to houtle and shrtue ! ’ 1877 J. D. Chambers 
■JDiv. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
4ind housel the people. • , • - 


. a 1619 Beaum. & Fl. IVH willtcnt M. nr. i, May 
2ealous smiths So housel all our.Hackneys, that they may 
feel Compunction in their feet. 

b. pass, (and reflb) To receive the Communion ; 
= Communicate v. 6. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, tot Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleten and bireused and bet and ben huseled. a 1300 
Cttrsor M. Efterjiat i httseld was. <^1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 953 Oones a yeerc atte leeste wey it is lawe- 
ful for^ to been housled. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 
261 pet schryuen hem & howselen hem euermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And pere hen manye of hem pat 
howselen hem euery day. c 1440 Jacob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 
176 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperj’d to con 
of his frendys in lyknes of. a deuyl, & seyde, he ivas 
dampnyd. 1541 Barnes Wks.{xs73) yoafi In the begynning 
of the. church, all Christen .men were houseled vnder both 
kyndes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 336 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. 

c. inir. C 3 X absol. To administer the Communion. 

1504 in Ripon Ck.Acts (Surtees) 295 , 1 witte unto the alter 

..to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. 15x6 
in E. A. Tillelt St. George Tombland^ Norwich (1891) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howsclvviih of itij or v ellys. 
•{' 2 . transf. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenian.^, 
when they housled their army . . did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buis, .and at last slew and offered them to Mars. 

House-lamb. 

1 . A lamb kept in or near the house ; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

1574 'H.ELi.owEs Gueuara’sFam.£p.{i$S4) 141 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe brought up 
by hand. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 193 The 
house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2 . The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

1727 Philip Quarll (18x6) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 1827 Mrs. Rundell Dorn. Cookery 11. 32 House- 
lamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Honseleek (han*S|irk). Forms: see House 
and Leek : also 6-7 housolike, 7 houslicke. 
[OE. type *hiisUaCy f. hth House + line Leek 
= MDu. huuslooCf MLG. hhslhk^ Du. huislook ; 
MHG. kusloucky Ger. hauslauch\ Da. huuslogy 
S\v. huslok^ The plant Sempervivum tectorumy 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of houses. Hence e.xtended to all species 
of the genus Sempervivum, N. O. Crassulacefe. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsleke, hetbe, or sengrene, 
barba Jovis, sem/er viva, juharbium. 2538 1 ’urner 
Libellus, Sedvm, housleke. 1562 — Herbal 11. i33a,iy<?i/j- 
leke , . groweth in niountaynes and hylly places, sem vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. 16x7 Markham Caval. vii. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyee of houslicke. 1656 Ridcley 
Praet. Physxck 151 Housleek on houses is full of ,|uyce in 
the greatest heat. 183* Lytton Eugene A. I. 11, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. 

aitrib. c 1540 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. ix. 227 Take 
. . of nightshade leaves , . howsclcke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves, 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1713) 645/1 Drink after 
it a Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Housoleek-tree : a 
shrubby plant with yellow flowers {.Sempervivum 
or y^onitwi arboreuni), allied to the Common 
Houseleek, Sea Housleek: see quot. i( 5 ii. 

161X CoTCR., lofibarbe arborie, Tree Housleeke. .loubarbe 
marine, Sea Housleek, Sea Aygrcen, hcarb Aloes. x 856 
Treat. Bot. 23/2 /Eonium arboreum is well known to 
gardeners as the tree houseleek; its loose panicle*?, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
1884 Miller Plant-n., House-leek Tree. 

Houseless (hau'sles), a. [f. House sb^ -f- 

•LESS.] 

1 . Not having or dwelling in a house; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

c 1430 15 Tokens in Adam Davy etc. (1878)93 Herberewe 
pe bouslcs. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 30 Your House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 1764 Goldsm, Trav. 4 Where the 
rude Carinthian boor Against the houseless .stranger shuts 
the door. 1838 H, Blunt 7 Ch. Asia 77 We all feel for the 
houseless and destitute. i 836 American Xlll. 2X The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2 . Destitute of houses and the shelter they yield. 

CX586 C'tess Pejibrokb Ps. cxx. v. In a tent, in a howse- 

lesse harbour. 1798 Wordsw. Tintem Ab. 20 Vagrant 
dweliers in the houseless woods. . 18*9 Litton Disowned 
ii. 8 Our home is the tiouseless sward. 

+ b. Inhospitable. Obs. rare~^. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 351 Men of pis lond beep 
. .housles, and grete fijtercs \~gens inhospita, bellicosd]. 
Hence Bou'selessness, houseless condition. 

X819 Blackw. Mag. V, 229 The night— the storms— the 
.houselessness. x86o Dickens Uncomm, Trav. xui, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hau*slet). ttonce-vod. [f. House j^.1 
+ -LET.] A very small house. 

2802 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I, 4x0 Tlie squeezed 
cabin-parloured houselets of Dover. 

1 " Houseliug (hau'slig), sb. Obs. or dial. [f. 
House sb."^ + -ling.] One that staj-s in the house ; 
a stay-at-home. b. (Sec quot. 1847-78.) 

1598 Florxo, Mansionarv, a boiDckeeper, a houslin [x6zz 
houselingl, one that scldome goes abroad, 1^7-78 Hallx- 
well, Houieltngs, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
by hand. Nortn. 


I Houseling, -lling (hau-z’Iiq), -M. sb. Obs. 
exc. Hisl. [1. Housel z>. + -ixGl.j 

1 . The action of the verb Housel ; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist ; communion. 

rxooo i^LFRic Horn. II. 548 zEfter paire huslunge. c 1315 
Shoreham 25 Alle taketh that rj’^t bodyThyse men at hare 
houslynge. i:x45o_Mvrc 253 After that holy hoselynqe. 
1548 Confess. Faith Ch. Switzerland in IVodrcnv Soc. 
Misc. (X844) I. 18 There is twayne whiche are named in the 
Churche of God Sacramentes, B.nptyme, and Howslynge. 
1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 255 Houseling of people is 
theoffice meant, communicating them at home, 1886 M. K. 
Macmillan Dagonet the Jester \. 51 When all the housel* 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the bed. 

2 . atlrib. a. Used at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot, 1590 irausf.). 

1474 Will 0/ Selby (Somerset H0.I, Howseling lowell. 
IS32 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of lry.s cloth for a hussyllyng cloth. 1566111 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 86 One how*,Hnge bell. 2590 
Spen.ser F. Q. I. xii. 37 His owne two hands. .'Ilie houshng 
fire^ did kindle and provide, And holy water thereon 
sprinckled wide, 1872 N.^- Q. 4th Ser. IX. 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths are still used [in the 
Church of England], but only in one place that I know of 
in England— viz., in Wimborne Minster. 

b. Houselingpeople: communicants, orpeople 
of age to receive the Communion. (Cf. OE. hdsF 
be ant, ’Wer.) 

15x9 in Pleadings Duchy Lnneast. (1896) 83 A gret paroch 
and hath seven thousand howsellng peple and moo. 2568 
Reg, Parish Ulcombe, Keut (MS.), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xP*. iTier are houslinge people 165. 2895 
W. Pace Vorksh. Chantry Surin (Surtees) 1 1 . Pref, 16 Every 
one over 14 would be accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the sacrament. 

Housell, var. Housal, Housel, Obs. 
House-lot. U.S. A lot or portion of land 
sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot; 
cf. Home-lot and Homestead 3. 

1661 in C. Butler Hist. Groton, Mass. (2848) x6 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided . . that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acres of 
meadow'. 2693, 2706 [see Homesteads]. 2841 Emerson 
Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 269 ‘ Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril’, cry all the gentle- 
men of this world. 2844 — Vug. Arner. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit houselot. 


Housemaid (hairs, m^d). A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the reception- 
rooms and bed-rooms. 

2^4 Dun/on’s Ladies Diet. 283/2 House^Maids, Vour 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House; .. so that you suffer no room to He foul. ^2732 
Swift Direct. Servants Wks. 2814 XII. 39^ The house- 
maid may put out her candle by running s against the 
looking-glass. 2B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. iv, The House- 
maid, with early broom. 

b. aitrib. * 

1833 Lady Granville Left. (1894) II. 144 There is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look in her features. 1884 
Girls Own Prt/rrNov. 58AThe ‘housemaid skirt’, with its 
straight folds, lack of gores, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be. .worn. .by all tbe young girls. 

C. Hotisemaid's knu\ an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86.) 

Hence {chieHy nonce- 7 vds.) Hon-somai^aenhood 
(after maidenhood), the personality or honour of 
ahousemaid. Hou*semal:aenlyiz.(afterz//a2V/<r;;/)')> 
of or belonging to a housemaid. Hou’semaiding, 


hoiisemaicrs work. 

2859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, III. 27, I had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 2876 Mrs. Oliphant 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) I. iii. 62 Thai’s why the girls have 
so much houseniaiding to do. 2878 Be:sant & Rice Celia's 
Arb, II. xiii. 2x0 The domestic mop used to be .. a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893 B. Abbotsford ’ 
But 49 A housemaid without the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, Houseman (liau s,mKn). 

1 . (See quot.) 

2798 Malthus PoPul. n. i. (1806) I. 310 The Norway 
farms have in general a certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them. .who are c.alled housemen. Ibid. 3x1 
A houseman’s place becomes vacant. 

2 . A man who lives habitually in a house. 

2843 E, Jones Poems, Sens, Event 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep, .so still and sunnily That housemen long to 
go and He beside them. 

3 . {/Lou'seima-n : with capital H) A member of 
the college of Christ Church, Oxford : see House 

4 b. 

2868 0 .x/ord .Sped. (1869) 102 While thejf .dwelling k 
called Christ Church bj* strangers, by other; it is cal. ed the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. iSg$ Daily F rvj 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Roscbeiy himself a Houseman). 

Honsemaster (han*sima:st9j). 

L The master of a house or household. 

2878 W. E. Hearn Aryan Ilonsek. xxx. fi 5- i "' 
Ar}’.!;! Hou5e-m.nster was the tnember of an orp 
under Ihe presidenc)- of a chief. .BSa 

AWr-Wf* Gloss. S.V. (Tenrfnmn.The -goodman oflro.. 

one of the 

mnster. ® ° .\„Use '. and it U the house- 

Kifrer'’»"ho hS the most ^owerfa' influence over i.is pup. Is. 
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Hence (in sense 2) HouJsema’stering’, the work 
or functions of a housemaster, Hou^sema’ster- 
ship, the position or office of a housemaster. 

18S4 Pall Mali G. 4 SepL 4/2 With other duties to perform 
besides house’mastering, 1^6 Athenautvt 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to be — ‘the grave of learning*, and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. 

Sousematte (hau'sjm^t). One who lives in 
the same house with another ; a household com- 
panion. Also_/^. 

• 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 325 Knowledge to 
be gained from books, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. iifen, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I, 
284 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
i86x Lowell E Pluribus Unuvt Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 74 
Peace, .is a blessing that will not long be the housemate of 
cowardice. 

Hence Hou’semating, living together in a house. 
i88* Hall Caine D. G. Rossetti 273 Remaining .. in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 
Hoii'Se*lili:streSS. The mistress of a house. 
187s Roskin Fors Clav. V. Iviii. 293 Permitted to the 
house*mistresses on great occasions, 1B87 Pall Mall G. 
13 Iilay 14/r This is the sign that she [the bride] may 
henceforward regard herself as the true housemistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hou'Se-motiier. [Cf. Ger. haitsmutter\ 
The mother of a household or family ; the female 
head of a community living together as a family. . 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. iii, Men know*not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty ; only house-mothers know. 
x86o Thackeray Round. Papers xviii, (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. x 83 a 
Standard x6 Nov. i’/6 The Managers require a. .woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Hence Hou’se-naostlierly belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-mother. 

x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. i. i, Gillian, wrapping., 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shawl round. .Emilia. 

Hou'se-place, houseplace. The name in 
many parts of England of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage ; = House sb.^ i b. 

x8x2 Examiner •] Sept. 564A His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Geo. Eliot A, Bede 1. iv, Gyp. .followed 
Lisbeth into the house-place.^ 1865 Miss Meteyard josiah 
Wedgivood I. aoo-t From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house- 
lace or kitchen. 1894 Athensum 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
!m into a farmhouse close to my residence, where he will 
find a very picturesque old ‘houseplace’ (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family, .live and sit at nights. 

Houser ^ (hau-zw). rare. [f. House v.^ + -erI,] 
f 1 . One who erects a house ; a builder. Obs. 
<xi40o Ptymer (1891) 32 [P.s. cxviii, 22] The stoon h* the 
housercs reproueden her hit is maad in to the heued of 
the corner. 

2 . One who ' houses ' or makes his habitation 
somewhere ; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

187X R. Ellis Catullus lxiu.54 To be W’ith the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes. 

t Houser (hau-zw). obs. Also 6 hows our, 
houssour. [a. OF. hotissiire^ ^etire] f. hottsser 
to cover, House z;.2 ] A covering, housing. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis vn. v. 192 The king With purpoure 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1785 R. Cumberland 
Observer No. 89 r 2 He loaded and primed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his saddle. 

Hou*se*rooxa. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing ; lodging. 

XS96 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 41 Here is at his gate an errant 
Knight, 1 hat house-rome craves. x6oi Death Earl Hunt- 
ington IV. ii. in U&zX. Dodsley VIW. 296 And thou find’st 
house-room in this nunnery, x^ Fryer Ace. E. India 
P. 370 They dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
n. ix. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. Mod. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible. 

Jig. 1586 Praise of Mus. 29 A precious stone may be 
set in Icdde, and [etc.], in which cases wee .. pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. <tx6x8 Raleigh Advice of Son 
Rem. (1661) 116 Being, .turned both out of service and house- 
room of this wicked world. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 
Jntrod. i. 25 His [Lessing’s] large genial natuie gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled, 
t Hou se-roomth. Obs. rare. =. prec. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. n. xlvli. 222 b, The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 

+ House-row (hairsjf^u). Obs, A row or series 
of houses. By {ift) house-renux according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

CX586 in Rel. Ant. 1. 255 The parlshe by howserowe to 
fynde every sundaye in the yeare j. penye white lofe for 
holye bread. X676 N. Riding Rec. VI. 264 That due watch 
and ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row. a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as they live in house-row, (x89fi 
'Ji.'^i.K^wwx.Stittondn-Iiolderness For more important 
" objects, colleciions were sometimes made by ‘house-row’.] 

t HoU'Seship. Obs. In 3 husshipe. [f. House 
shy -SHIP. Cf. OE. hiisgescipe^ Household, 
family. 

ri2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 His seuen sunes and ]»rie 
dochtres and al ]»at mucbele husshipe him sholde heren. 


Housestead (hau'Sisted). Also- 7 housted. 
[OEi htls'Stedey f. htls House sbX -t- stede Stead. 
Cf. OS. hDs-sledi, OFris. hBs-siede, OHG. hPls-stat.'] 
A place or piece of ground on which a house 
stands ; the site of a house ; cf. Homestead 3. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 154 Deos wyrt ..byh cenned on 
ealdum bus stedum. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 18 The 82 
thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand X-ondon Housteds. 

H011 :se-to*p. The top or roof of a house. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
bousse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. XS30 Palscr. 233/r Housetoppe or Creetoppe, coy- 
peau de la maison. 1582 N. T. (Rhcm.) Luke xii, 3 That 
which you haue spoken into the eare in the chambers shal 
be preached in the house-toppes. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
I. 238 Mounting to the house-top to reach the stars. x8^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.xx. III. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 
Houseward (hau’Siwgid), adv. [See -WARD.] 
Towards the house. Formerly /o [the) houseward. 

153S CovEROALE 2 Ckron. lit. 13 Their face was turned to 
the house warde. 1876 Lanier Poems^ Psalm of West 134 
Stride again To houseward all aghast. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B, 157 As we went houseward. 

House-warm, V. [Back-formation from 
House-warming.] intr. To give, or tal:e part in, 
a house-warming (sense 2) ; traus. to entertain at 
a house-warming. [I'are in finite vb.) 

1666 Pepys Diary x Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
some wine, and house-warm my Betty Michell. cxBxo L. 
Hunt Blue-Stocking Rev. I- 64 Tasteful shade of magnificent 
house-warming Guelph. 

HoTfse-warming. 

1 . lit. The wai ming or heating of a house ; in 
quot. (?) fuel for warming a house. 

cxzso in Registr. Monast. de Winckelcttinha (1892) 81 
Concessit, etiam nobis.. husbote et helbote et huswermtnge. 

2 . The action of celebrating the entrance into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment, b. The entertainment given on 
such an occasion. 

*577 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 56 The 
Shomakers of London, having builded..a newc Hall, made 
a royall feast for theire Trends, which they call their howse 
warming. x66t Evelyn D/Vio* *8 Nov., I dined at Chiffinch’s 
house-warming, in St. James’s Park. 2678 Dryden Lim- 
berham v. i. X712 Steele Spect. No. 5x8 ? 2 , 1 must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
j88o Mrs. Riddell Palace Card. ii. (2881) si We shall 
have to give a house-warming, \ suppose. 

atirib. 2844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons W, xxxiv, He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. 

Housewife (hau*siW3if, ho-zwif, hP'zif), sb. PI. 
hotxsewives (hau’SjWdivz, bp‘z(w)ivz). Forms : 
a. 3~4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf; 
house-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, (//. 
-wyves); 4-5 houswif, -wijf, -wyff, 6 hows- 
wyff, housew^e, (-w-yfes, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). 5-6 hiiswif, 
-wijf, -wyf(f, 5-6 huswyfe, 6-8 (-9 in sense 3) 
huswife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 hussive, 
9 huzzif, hussif, pL hussives. See also Hussy. 
[ME, hns[e)wi/, f. hits House sb.i- + lutf woman, 
Wife; cf, Ger. early mod. Du, htiyswijf 
‘ materfamilias ’ (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfraxi^ huisvrouw. 
In early ME., usually with a connective e, as in 
husebond, Husband, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of hus-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained, When this was absent, in the form huswTf, 
the ii tended to be shortened by position, as in 
husband, giving the form hiiswife, in literary use 
till the i8th c., and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectally. Elision of in (cf. Chiswick, Kes- 
wick), and (dialectally) of final^ v, gave the forms 
htizzif, hussive, huzzy. Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, husewif, ht'cswif hous- 
wif housewife, continued in use, and became fre- 
quent in sense i in the i6th c., esp. when the 
shortened hiis'wife began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatoiy use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still pronounce huzwif, huzzif in sense i, 
even when they write housewife.'] 

1 . A woman (usually, a married woman) who 
manages or directs the affaiis of her household; 
the mistress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
domestic economist. 

a. ^222$ Ancr. R. 416 Heo ms nout husewif; auh is a 
chirche ancre. a xz^ts Sawles Warde in Coti. Horn. 247 To 
ewemen wel he husewif. <1x300 Cursor M. 24088 Martha 
was huswijf [v.rr. houswif^ husewijf, hosewif] o hus. 
exs^S Gloss. JP.de Bihlesro. in Wright Voc. Mesounere, 
house W3'f. 1382 Wycuf 2 Tim. v, 24 , 1 w'oJe, 3ongere for 
to be weddid . . for to be hosewyues, 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C, 
.\iv, 9 By nom hym ys housewif, and hceld here hym self. 
2465 Marc, Paston in P.Leit. No, 506 II. 198 By yourfaynt 
houswj'ff at thj's tyme. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 21 
1 he earth is disquieted thorow an ydle houswife. 2600 
Shaks. a. y. L. 1. ii. 33 l^t \'s sit and mocke the good 
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houswife Fortune from her wheele. 2710 Brit. Apollo III 
No. gi. 3/2 There is but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A Housewife and a Slut. 2832 W. Irving 
II. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid-servants. 1857 
Rvskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 13 You will see the ' 
housewife taking pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

c 2440 Pronip. Parv. 255/1 Huswyfe, malerfamilm 
2529 More Comf. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1x84/1, 1 bryng home 
a gose & not out of the pullers shoppe ..but out of the hus- 
wiues house, at the fyrst hand. 2573 Tusser Hush. I22. 
(1878) 262 Take huswife from husband, and what is he thanf 
2579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 37 As good a huswife as she was 
a happy wife. <2x592 H. Smith IPks. (1866-7)1. 29 We all 
the wife huswife, that is, house-wife. 2607 Shai 


ite, that IS, house-wile. 2607 Shaks. Tinum 
IV. iii. 423 The bounteous Huswife Nature. 2635 Bsove 
Sparagus Card. ill. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 166 We would be 
Much betterhuswifes. 2712-24 Pope Rape Lock v. 21 \Vho 
would not scorn what huswife’s cares produce. 1762 (see 5]. 
fb. Housewife's cloth', see guot. 1727. Obt. 
2572 in Beck Draper's Diet, s, v., iij yeardes and half cf 
howswyff clothe iijf. vj</. 2625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. iv. 44, 
I disceme., neither carded wooll, flaxe, nor huswlues cloth. 
2727-41 Chambers Cycl., House- wife’s Cloth is a middle sort 
of Jinnen cloth between fine and coarse, for family uses. 

+ 2 . A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Obs. Usually huswife ; now Hussy, q.v. 

2546 J, HnYWooDPr'^r:/. (1867) 20 Ye huswife, what wynde 
blowth ye hyther thus right? Bron%htods 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concubine, harlot or light huswfe. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. i. § ^ Some gigling Huswives, 
(Light Leaves will be waggM with Little Wind) causelcsly 
fell a flouting at them. 2691 VioouAUt, Oxon. 11,163 After- 
wards he marrieda light Huswife. 2705 Vanbrugh 
v. ii, Impudent housewife ! 

3 . (Usually hv'zif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, etc. (In this sense still 
often spelt huswife, hussive.) 

1749 R Skelton Deism Revealed viii. (T.X Women., 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife 
2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xvi, To bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that .. it might be rolled up 
in my mother’s housewife, 2768 — Sent.fotim.Kv]i^f 
112 [Temptation) [She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. 
2851 D. Terrold St. Giles xv. 158 He placed a little siuen 
huswife in her trembling hand. 2868 Holme Lee B.Godfuy 
X. 54 She drew a thread of silk from the housewife. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s Lett. 1. x6i She tried anxiously 
her ‘hussives’, boxes, drawers, 
f 4. A local name of some kind of fish. Ohs. 
£•2640 J. S.myth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The 
Dory, the huswife, the herringe, the sprat. _ . , 

5 . attrih. and Comb. a. appositive; b. ofo^D^ 
longing to a housewife ; c. housewife-case » 
sense 3 ; housowife-cloth (see i b). 

2762 Churchill Ghost in. i It was the Hour, wMti 
Huswife Morn, With Pearl and Linen hangs each thorn. 
2856 Bryant June iii, The housewife bee and humming* 
bird. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 217 'I’hey 
themselves real housewife-fashion to. . make us comfortawe. 
1859 Sala Gas-light ^ D. xviii. 204 Walking-sticks, house* 
wife-cases, knives. . 

Hou'sewife (see prec.), v. Now rare* Also 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. (also to housewife it) : To act the 

housewife ; to manage a household with skill ana 
thrift ; to practise economy. ^ 

2566 Drant Horace. Sat. t. A ij b, She [the ant] huswTtcs 

it right well, 2603 Breton Dial. Dignity or Indig.o 

25 Shee Huswifeih at home for their owne profit ana tn y 
Childrens comfort. xj^6l)>Ws,G9.\??uuLeit,HenrypP^ 
HI. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, ..g 

wifes, coquets, intrigues, nor pray.s. • 2^ Wesitn-pj^** 
June z/3 All her daily dusting and careful housewinng. 

2 . trans. To manage as a good housewne, 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing 0 , 
make the most of. (Cf. to husbaudl) 

2632 Brome North. Lasse ni. ii. Wks. 1873 IH. 57 ^ 
..huswife the entertainment to make it brave fi^ niycr. 

. . ...... vr 


2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ccxxxix, - -- . 
Hearth, and the ill house-wif'd roome Lay all on |r 
2722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 116, I must hou^e^‘ 
the money. 2798 F. Lathom Midnt. Bell III. 55 r , . 
to housewife the money w'e possessed .. weresolvco 
a loaf. . 

Housewifely (hau-siwaifli, hi7'z(w)ini}, 
Also 6-7 hus-. [f. as prec. + -LY^-] , 

1 . Of the character of a housewife ; skilful 
thrifty in the management of household ^uairs* 

2526 Tindale TituI xx. 5 To be of Honest beha^“(^ 
chast, huswyfly. a 2639 W. Whateley Prototyp ^ h 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswifely in her house. *®77 'yj. 
Servant-Maid 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifely» >, 
clothes. 1742-70 Eliz. Carter Lett. (1808) no 
Telemachus dike a notable housewifely VyunC J" 
was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 1864 Miss Vo* 

I. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. 

2. Belonging to or befitting a housewife ; ^ 

to or showing skill in domestic economy. 

2560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley IL 165 Lea . 

spin and sew, And other honest housewifely points 
' “ 


The vndrest 


1624 Chap.man Homer's Hfmn t 

with thy housewifely repair, 2733 - - . oaic 

Housewifely accomplishments are now ^luite 0 
among the polite world. 284S C. Bronte % ijoiich of 


proaucea irom ner pocxci a must ”.*•7^,. ,853 i* 

"Hence*Hon'sewifeUness, lionsewifely 
2562 Becon Sick Man's faive. Wks. ii. 245 He q 
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honestie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Codes 
spirit. 1869 Daily News 8 Oct., One signal merit of do- 
mestic statesmanship in Prussia is . . its housewifeliness. 
1878 Scribney^s Mag. XVI. 731/2 There was a quiet air of 
housewifeliness about her. 

Hon*sewifely, adv, ? Obs, [f. as prec. + 
-LT^.] In a manner befitting a housewife. 

How Good Wijf 153 in Babees Bk. (1868) 43 Hous- 
wijfli Jkju schalt goon on pe worke day. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
Tusser Husb. Ixxiii. (1878) 164 That all thing in season be 
huswifelie fed. 1693 Southerne Maid's Last Prayer v. i, 
You were more hou.sewifely employ’d. 

Housewifery (hairsiwsifri, h2;*2(\v)ifri). 
Forms : see Housewife ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-8 -wifry, etc., 7 husfrey. [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

1 . The function or province of a housewife; 
management of household affairs ; domestic 
economy ; housekeeping. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 255/1 Hus\vyfery, yconomia, 1481-4 
E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 III. 279, I deme her mynde 
halhe ben other weys ocapyed than as to huswyfery. 1550 
Crowley Way to Wealth (1872) 139 Womanlike behauiour 
and motherlike housewifry. 1570 Tosser {title) A hundreth 
good pointes of husbandry, lately marled unto a hundreth 
good poynts of huswiferj’. ci6xx Chapman Iliad xxiii. 
242 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kinds fitting. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables Ixxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Huswiv'ry. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifery as a City Vertue. 
x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vii. 208 My mother . . learned 
severely right principles of truth, charity, and housewiferj*. 

f b. Jig. Thrift, economy ; making the most of 
something. Obs. 

1638 Bkome Ayitipodes iii. _vi. Wks. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your huswifry in spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 1775 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. n 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2 . cotter. T'hings pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household use; in quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Huswiferye, Inna et tela. CZ590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she shine, As 
Pallas, mongst her Princely huswiferie. x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 156 Your Hedge .. which shall 
part your Garden of Huswiferie and Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
veeet. Trunks vii. § la Scotch-Cloath, is only the House- 
wifery of the same parts of the Barque of Nettle. 1822 L. 
Hunt IndicatoTt Old Lady ^ She. .is a great.. connoisseur 
in butcher’s meat and all sorts of house^wifery. 

3 . attrib. 

X580 Tusser Hush. Introd. (1878) 2 More lessons .. Than 
Huswifery book doth utter or tell. X89X Re^natj 0/ Rev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were established. 

Hou'sewifesliip. Forms: see Housewife ; 
also Sc, hussyfskap, hussyskep, hissieskip, 
housewifeskep. [f. as prec. + -ship: in north, 
dial, after ON. •skapr,'\ =* prec. 

ai^zS Alter. R. 414 Husewifschipe is Marthe dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnesse. ^1449 Pccock Repr, ii. xiv. 230 
Sche schulde make badde husewijfschip. a 1568 W(/e 
Auchiermuehiy iv, Sin’ that ye will hussyskep ken, First ye 
sail sift and syne sail knead. 17. . Barring o' the Door \\\. in 
Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) 1 . 227 My hand is In myhussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see. 1825-50 J amieson s. v. HissieskiPt 
Hair by chance than gutd hissieskip. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant 
Mcigd. Hepburti III. 78 ‘ Naething less than my mantle and 
my housewifeskep. .a’ to change with your jack and bonnet,’ 

Honsewifisb. (hau's,waifij), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ISH.] Appertaining to, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

183s Motley 27 July (Corr. 1889 I. 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy, .too housewifish. 1855 Bace* 
HOT Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

Housewright (hau’Sjrsit), Now rare. [f. 
House + Wright.] A builder of houses (esp, 
of timber) ; a house-carpenter. 

XS49 Chaloner Erastn. on Folly F ivb, ^Vhat housewright 
by Geometrie found ever out such manerbuildyng, as theyr 
[bees’] commes are of? c 1575 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
289 William GeUon, of Lanchester, houswright. a 1619 
Fotherby a theom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 193 Some, Housewrights ; 

. .some, Cartwrights. 1890 ENJ .’^Xodv.-e.Sumames Isle Man 
88 A housewright and church-builder by trade. 

Housey: see Housy. 

Housing (hau-ziq), [f. House v .^ or 

+ -INGk] 

1 . The action of the verb House, in various 
senses : f building of houses {obs.) ; putting or 
enclosing in a house ; furnishing or provision of 
•houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

X377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XV. 76 Freres .. folillch spenen In 
housyng, in hateiymge, and m-to hiegh clergye shew>’nge. 
1626 Bacon Syha § 412 The Housing of Plants .. will .. 
Accelerate Germination. x68x N. RESBORV.S’frw/. Futt, Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Noah’s housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryer in 
Phil. Tram. XX. 346 Their Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2 . a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house ; house accommodation ; lodging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8sqx pai had busing nan to wale. rx33o 
R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 11073 Of wode and water, 
hey and gres, Of housyng. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
liii. 204 Noo housyng nor no retrajT was nyghe .. where 
they myghi be lodged. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tenle or pauillion, the best hous- 
ing. 16^ Locke Govt. 11. xili. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
housing as a sheepcote. 1702 C. Mather Magtt. Chr. hi. 
HI. (1852) 5sS Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 


about poles fastened in the earth. 1^9 Ruskin Sev, Lamps 
iv. § 5. 98 The soft housing of the bird's nest. 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; house- 
property ; spec, a collection of outhouses or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial, some- 
times confused with housen^ pi. of House). 

?m4oo Morte Arth. 1284 Thise hende .. Be-helde 
howsyng fulle hye of Hathene kynges. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 339 Housyng sufficeant as wel 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to be 
eased in. c xsso Lever in Strype Mem. Eccl. (1721) II. ii. 
xxiv. 449 It is the common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Farmer shall be fain . . 
to give up his Lease. 1682 Wood Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
III. 28 These housing belongs to Arthur Tyllyard by vertue 
of a lease from Oriel. X716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War 
(1867) II, 107 He. .coming there found several Housing 
and small Fields of Cqrn.^ 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iii, 11. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats ; its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

c. A house or building. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 217 He wondrid..J)at be 
hie housinge herborowe ne myghte Halfdell J?e houshould. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/i He must make his haby- 
tacyon or howsyng more spacious & gretterthan hit was. 
1588-9^4^/31 Eliz. c. 7 § 1 Nor convert.. anye Buyldingeor 
Howsinge. .as a Cottage for habitacion. 1831 Landor Misc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames. 

1 3 . Arch. A canopied niche for a slatue, a 
* tabeinacle ’ ; also tabernacle-work. Obs. 

X463 Bury JFHls (Camden) 37 . 4 n ymage of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free sloon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
..wyth Imagery and howsjTige. 1521 in C. Welch Toiver 
Bridge 66 [New statues] set in howsinges of frestone. (1879 
S. Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Tabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. ^ In ancient contracts they were also called 
vtaisoHs^ habitacles, hovels, and howsings.j 

4 . Naut. a. A covering or roofing for a ship 
when laid up, or under stress of weather, b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and the 
knight-heads, e. ^hoitse-Ime: ste Hodb^ sb.^ 2^. 
fd.. Hottsingdn : see House v?- 8 {obs^. 

1627 (pApT. Smith Seamads Gram. xL 52 The hoivsing in 
of a Ship is when shee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is brought in narrow to her vpper workes. xBax A. Fisher 
Voy. A retie Reg. 142 We have now got the^ housing over 
the ships. X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvili. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick felt was drawn completely over the deck. 
C1860 H, Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 From the heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem (of bowsprit] is called housing. 1867 Smyth Sailor^s 
Wordbk,^ Housing, or Housedine, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than rope-yam. 

5. Carpentry. (See quot) 

1823 P. Nicholson Praef. Build. Gloss. 586 Housing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the insertion of 
some part of the extremity of another, in order to unite or 
fasten the same together. 1858 Skyring's Builders' Prices 
(ed. 48) 57 Housings under four inches girt. 

6. Mech. a. ‘ One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes,* b.’ ‘ The framing 
holding a Journal-box.* c. ‘The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer * (Knight Diet. 
Mech, TS75). 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to reduce the space between the rolls. 

7 . attrib. and Cotnb. as housing refortn ; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in which the rollers 
of an iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck; housing-box = 
Journal-box; housing-ring (see quot. 1867); 
housing-sail, a sail used for housing a ship. 

1856 Kane Arct. ExpL II. iii. 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by the storm. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 236 No. i..sees the gun laid square 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 .SrnTH Word-bk., 

Housing-rings, ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, through 
the beam-clamps, to which the muzzle-lashings of the guns 
are passed when housed. 

Housing (hau’zig), sb."^ Forms : 5 hows- 
syngo, husynge, 7 howzen, 7~9 howsing, 7- 
housing. [f. House sb.^ and v.- + -ing i.] 

1 , A covering, esp. of cloth or the like. (Often 
in//.) Rare in gen. sense. 

c 1400 Rowland <5- O . 749 Ryalle howssynges )fay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pigbte. 1483 Caih. Angt, 193/2 
An Husynge of a fclliculus . .theca. 1585 Lupton 

Thous. Notable Th. (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, 
(1812) 1 . 293 A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings. 18^ Holland Titcomb's Lett. L 92 (They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings.^ X87Z R. 
Elus Catullus Ixiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down droop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. John 
Hope in Archxol. LII. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or howsing. 

2 . Spec. A cloth covering put on a horse or other 
beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 

1645 Evelyn Diary The cattle u^d for draught., 
are cover’d with housings of linnen fring’d at the boilome, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flj*es. 2782 
J. Adams Diary 14 Sept. Wks. 1851 III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. ^ z8o8 Scott Martn. iv. 
vii. From his steed’s dioulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 
02 A horse or two. .making a fine figure with their Mexican 
housings. [ 


b. ‘A small square pad, which lies on the" 
horse*s back, to which most of the harness is fixed* 
(Felton Carriages, Gloss.). 

2794. W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 132 The housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in different shapes, hut mostly of 
a long square. 

c; ‘The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains* (Halliweli). 

3. attrib. and Comb., as housing-cloth, a cloth 
used for a housing. 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep his back as warm as maybe. 
16x7 Assheton Jrttl. (Chetham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
II. 13s The Newmarket strap; a .strap with a buckle and 
loop, by which the collar is hung to the housing, at a pro- 
per distance ; it is placed round the collar-buckle and 
housing-bridge. Ibid. Gloss.. Housing Cushion, the soft 
stuffed under part of the housing." 

Housing (hau’zig), ppl. a. [f. House z/.i + 
-ing2 .] Tnat houses: see quots. and House z/.t 
2627 [see House 8].^ 2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 
182 When a Tile, or Brick is warped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing, .on the struck side. 
28x0 Scott Lady of L, vi. xxix, Hum of housing bee. 
i' Housling, vbl. sb. [? error for /mtsitrg, from 
House r.i 4 c; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. viii. § x. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one from the other.. to prevent housling 
as they term it . . that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so great a shade that you will have 
more Hawm than Hops, Hence 2707 Mortimer Husb. 
137 ; 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Hop\ etc. 

Housling : see Houseling. Houss, var. 
House sbA Houssour, obs. f. Houser 2 . Hous- 
ted» obs. f. Housestead. 

II Hoilstonia(h//st^u’nia). Bot, [mod. L., named 
after Dr. William Houston, an iSthc. botanist 
(died 1733).] A North American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rubiacece), with delicate four-parted (lowers 
of various colours; by some botanists included in 
the genus Pledyotis or Oldentandia. 

About 20 species are known ; the best-known being H. 
cxrulea, the Bluet, 

2838 hiRs. Hawthorne in N. Ha-vthorne 4 IVi/e (1885) 

I. 187 Mother brought me some Houstonlas in their own 
bit of earth. 28.JI-4 Emerson Ess., Nature ^Vks. (Bohn) 

I. 225 The mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 
tHousty. pscudo-dr^/r. or r/m/. [Cf. Hoast.] 

285s K1NCSLF.Y Wesiw. Ho XV. (1861) 255 Lady Grenvile 
. .always sent for her if one of the children had a ' housty *, 
i. e. sore-throat. 


Housy (hau’zi), a. local. Also housey. [f. 
House orr.l + -Y.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering, (Cf. House 4 c.) 

2848 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. n. 544 The hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. Ibid. 553 Prevent the bine from being 
too rough and housy at the top. 2B94 Times 30 July 12/r 
The bine is very thick and * housey 

Hout, var. of floor sb., v., int. ^ 

Houting (hau’tiq). A species of whitefish, 
Coregomts oxyrhynckus, found in some fresh-water 
lakes, 2880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II, 126. 

+ Houve, hoove. Obs. ax Sc. Forms: i hiife, 
3-4 houue, 4 houwe, hovm©, houe, 4-8 Sc. hoa, 
how, 5 houffe, howfe, have, 6 hove, hooue, 8-9 
. 5 V, hoo. [OE. hdfe — MLG., MDu. hhve, Du. 
httif, OHG. hMa (MHG. hhbe, Ger. haube), ON. 
hilfa (Sw. hufoa, Da. hue) OTeut. *hutdn wk. 
fern.] A covering for the head ; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap ; the quilted skull-cap worn 
under a helmet; \nSc.{hozv,hoo) a night-cap(Jam.). 

To glaze one's Itoitve, give him a hoteve of glass or glasen 
houve : to mock, delude, cajole. See Skeat Chaucer, Notes 
to C. T. p. 237. 

cxooo ^LFKic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 152/24 Cidaris.uel 
snitra, hufe. ^2050 Suppl. yElfric’s Gloss, ibid. 188/20 
Flammeolum, uel flainmeum, biscopes huf. a 1300 Body 
4 Soul 246 in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 Tou .. madest 
me an houue of glas. 2362 Langl. P. Pt. E. Prol. 84 per 
houep an Hundret In Houues of selk, Serlauns hit semep 
to semen atte Barrc. 01374 Chaucer Troylns m. 736 / 77^1 
To holde in love a man in honde, And him hir * Icef and 
* dere herte ’ calle. And maken him an howvc above a <^le. 
Ibid. V. 469 Fortune his howue entendeth bet to ghye. 
CX375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did roche 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine [=glasine] bow. /r/A, 
Ninian 1046 He ves hjTit be how and ha>Te. 2377 LaN(^ 
P. PI. B. X.X. 171 A glasen houve. c 2386 Chaucer 
Ptvl. 57, I pray yow alle that ye nat yow greue Ihogn 
I answere and somdeel sette his howue (t'. rr. ° 

houwe]. CX430 Lvdc. //x«. (P^cy S<^) 5 , 

my frend, and g>’ve me false counsaile. To „ ' 

and yeve me a houffe. r Promp. Parv. J” 

heed hyllynge. 2483 Catk. AniJ .. vith 

1513 Douciis rEueu v. x. 22 ITiair 

how and helm wes thristit 8 She .anoymed 

18 BraceLttes imd hoou^ - 7 "^ 'C h,Sul .7« 
h!r face, and baande vp h'rbayre > 7 ^ 

Scott. Prov. 6i Break my head, and put on m> ooo 

b. A child s ^ chyide heme i.a./aje. 

' 153 ® 66 (Jam.) Tliat naiural coucr 

.6.6RoBcaTs '''f'^-^Sfand U called by our 

wherewith some children axe ouri.c, 
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women the sUUe how, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

V. xxi. a6g. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Derugins' /Ends s.v. 
How. In Scotland the women call a haly or sely How 
(i. e. holy or fortunate cap*or hood', a film or membrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new bom. ' 

Houve: see Hove. 

+ HCoux, sh. pi., obs. var. pi. of Hough or Hock, i 

155s Eden Decades c6o Alces. . with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr houx or posiernes. 1609 Holland 
A vim. Marcell. xxv. ii. 264 Our light armed companies .. 
charging them behind, layd at the houx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked them. 

Honylinlinm (hwrhn’m, hwi'n’m). [A com-* 
binaticn of letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] The name given by Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence iransf. A horse having, or considered as 
having, human characteristics. 

X727 Swift G«//« vriv. i, Then the bay tried me with a 
second word, much harder to be pronounced j but reducing it 
to the English orthography, may bespelt thus, Houyhnhnms. 
Ibid, iii, The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etymolog)’, the perfection of nature. 
Ibid, xii, The two Yahoos, said to hav’e been seen many 
years ago upon a mountain in Houyhnhnmland. 1727 Pope 
\iUle) To Mr. Lemuel Gulliverj the grateful address of the 
unhappy Houyhnhnms, now in slavery and bondage in 
England. Ibid, i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. — Mary Gulliver 
to Capt. Lemuel Gulliver 107 I’d call thee Houyhnhnm, 
that high-sounding name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. 
Mount. (1807) b 3 o> I should be ver>' sorry to have my 
poor houyhnhnms where I could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see them shake their necks, 2B33 L. Ritchie fPaml. by 
Loire 30 * Get on, you Houyhnhnm ! * exclaimed we. The 
animal coughed banteringly. 

Houzle, hotizell, obs. forms of Hocsel. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 
t Hovable, shortened form of Behovable 
advantageous, suitable. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 46 Whan tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. Ibid, 51 A conuenyent and 
houable remedy. 

*i* Hove, Obs. [OE. hofe, also in the comb. 
itlnhdfe ?' garden hove’, and in ME, heihave 
Hayhove, and ale-hove Alehoop, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered by an 
early glossator to be a ‘ viola ’ or violet ; in the 
Promptorium identified with ha^'hovef Ground Ivy. 

^xooo Sax, Leechd, II. co Wih heafod ece genlm hofan 
and win and eced. Ibid. 34 Wih eaxna ece, gemm ba 
readan hofan. c xooo ^lfric Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker X34/30 
Violiiy hofe. C1440 Provip, Pant, 250/: Hove, or grownd 

yvy. 

t Hove, Ilof, Obs, [a, ON. hSf modera- 
tion, measure, f. hefja^ kdf, to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness. 

eszoo Ormim 4742 A33 att rihht time, and a33 att hof, Forr 
batt iss Drihhtin eweme. <1x300 Cursor M. 11973 lesus 
pat was fulfild o houe, Hfa moder mode wald he noght 
ciroue. Ibid, 23291 fci sal be befc wit*vten houe. Ibid. 
269TO Hop es god at hald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

t Hove, sb.^ Sc. Ohs. Forms : 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoff(e. [perh. f, Hove ; 
or ’from OE. hofj hall, dwelling, ON, temple, 
Ger., Du. hof court.] In Arthurs hove, Julius' 
hovel names applied by various authom to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire : see Jamieson, s.v. Hoif. 

. The local name appears to lia ve been A rthuPs Oou (oven) ; 
it is called Fumus Arthuri in the Newbottle Chart. 1293. 

c X377 Fordun Scotichron. 11. xyi. (1759) I. st Quam cum 
Arthurus rex. .recreandi gratia invisere solerec, a plebeis 
propterea Arthuris Hove dicebatur. X526 Boethius Scot. 
Hist. III. iv. {Jam.l, Haneque lulis Hoff, id esl, lulls 
aulam seu curiam, quod nomen ad nos de\’enit ab incoiis 
exinde appellatum. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 193 
The laif.. He gart lat stand and WTait vpoun the wall 
‘Arthuris hufe', quhilk is to say, his hall. 1536 Bel- 
LENDES Cron.^ Scot. xiv. vli. (Jam.), Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Arthour, commanding it to be callit Arthouris hoif. a 1639 
SrOTTiswooDE Hist. Diet. (MS.) s. v. Arthur's Oon (Jam,), 

As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur’s Hoff or 
house, it had the name of Arthur’s Oon or Kiln long before. 
X639 UssHKR De Brit. Eccl. Primord. xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julias hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See Arthur’s hufe. 

t Hove, sbA Also hofe. [f. Hove The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; in phr. on hove, in 
waiting, in suspense. 

CX400 Desir. Troy 12699 Held horn on hofe in ihehegh sea. 

tHove, Obs.rare—^. 

{. 4 . doubtful form ; perh. a scribal error for Iieve=MD\i. 
heve, Ger. hefe. yeast, barm, lees, dregs. Cf. also OE. 
hxfe (= htf^^ yeast, leaven ; f. root of hei'cn. Heave t'.l 
Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/x Hove of oyle, as barme, and ale 
. .amuixa. 

t Hove, Obs, Forms : 3-6 houe, (5 hofe), 

4- hove, (6 hoove) ; Sc. (and uorihi) 4 houfife, 
4-5 huf(e, 4-6 huve. 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huft [Of great frequency in ME. from 13th c. ; 
in 16th c. largely superseded by Hover, Deriva- 
tion unknown. 


The usual rimes with inove.prox'e, love, the 16th c. spelling 
hooifc, and above all the Sc. forms htrve, huive, show that 
the early ME. was /i 5 jv/r, = OE. with long This 

severs it from the family of OE. hof, hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been referred.] 

1 . intr. To remain in a suspended or floating 
condition, .is a bird in the air or a boat on water; 
to be poised, to Hover. 

eszzo Bestiary 6g So rijt so he cunne he [eagle] houeS in 
3 e sunne. <7x290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 269/298 Euere houede pis 
clere lijjt ouer hire faire and heije. <1x352 Minot Poems 
(Hall) iii. 83, viij. and xl. galays .. houed on pe flode. 
<7x420 Lydo. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd 
a culuer fayre & whyte. <7 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Hovyn 
yn u'.Ttiir, or oper Jycoure, sttPeriiaio. 2550 Hutchinson 
Image qfCod \\i. {1560) 26 Elias.. making the Iron which 
Ls heuy to houe aboue the waters. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hoving her before, 

b. 'I'o lie at anchor. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 52 Abowle 
the iiij*** hpwer of the nexte daye hee [Cassar] hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. 

2 . To wait, tarry, linger, stay, remain ; often spec. 
to remain on horseback, 

<7X220 Bestiary 525 [He] stire '5 up and houeS stille. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls! 4468 Moroud erl of glouceslre mid is ost 
bi syde In an valeye houede pe endinge uor to abyde. X375 
Barbour Bruce xvm. 2pQ He hufit in*li!l ane enbusche- 
ment. c 1430 Syr Gcnerxdes (Roxb.) 9101 She houed on hir 
palfray To wit what he wold say. <7x440 Promp. Parv. 
252/1 Hovyn on hors, and a-bydyn, sirocino. 1508 Dunbar 
Poems iii. 4 Quhairof 1 hovit . . in dowt. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis v. x, 59 AH redy hufand thar coursis for to tak. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 On to this erle quhair he wes 
huifand by. 2568 Grafton Citron. II, 288 Syr Geoffrey 
hoved still in the fields prively with his Banner before him. 

Holinshed Chron. II. 22/1 Being intercepted by 
them that laie hoouing in ambush. 2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesic 
( Arb.) 57 That 5e make not prone and reproue ryme together, 
nor houe for houeing on hors bak, and bchoue. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. X. 20 A couple. .Which hoved close under a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or els them selves did hide, 2595 
— Col. Clout 666 The which in court continually hooved 
{rime prooved]. 

b. fg^. To linger or dwell oti. 

<7x440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. 11. 915 Ffy on po hertes 
pat euer on sweeh ping houe I 

3 . To come or go floating or soaring; to be 
borne (as on liorseback), move, or pass away ; to 
pass on, pass by, 

^ 1390 Gower Conf. I. 323 Hove out of my sonne And lete 
it ^ine into my tonne. rx4oo Melayne X490 He sa we come 
houande ouer a felie Many a brade Banere.^ X509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas. 111. v, Ymages of golde . . whiche with the 
wynde aye moved . . About the towers in sundry wyse they 
hoved. XS35 Stewart Crotu Scot, II. 234 Tua pert Pechtts 
on hors wer huvand by. <2x650 Flodden F. 281 in Furniv, 
Percy Folio I. 330 The hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

4 . irans. To brood over, as a bird ; = Hover v?- 5, 

^ X399 Langl. Rich, Redeles it. 146 be..Egle..Hasteth him 
in heruest 10 houyn his brj'ddis. ibid, ni. 50 Anoper proud 
partriche «« houetn pe eyren pat pe hue laide And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

t Hove, 2'.“ Obs. or dial. Also 7 houve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a'derivative of Heave v, (pa. t. hove, 
pa, pple. hoveit)il 

1 . Irons. To raise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful ; the word may be 
hexvand for hevand from Heave v.) 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 675 Howand bis 
liandis to pe hewyn. <7x570 Marr, U'it fy Science v. v. in 
Hazl. Dodsley II. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo, here a joyful sign ! 

2 . trails. To swell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoven. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 255 Like unto bladders puft up 
and hooved with wind. lldd. II. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more houved vp than any other, 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang.^ xxxiv. § 407 The cnim light and hoaved. 
(pufTd) within. 2785 Burns Death <5- Dr. Hornbook xxviii. 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov’d her wame. • 1795 Genii. 
Mag. LXV, II. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 2828 
Craven Dial., Hotien, to swell, to puff up. 

3. intr. (for rsjl.) To rise ; to swell up. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 31 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove, i&i Holland Pliny I. 500 ‘The earth .. , 
sweUeth and houeth as it were with a leauen. x8xi Aiton ^ 
Afric. Ayrsh. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldom met ; 
with in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, 3 Abbreviated for Behove. 

<7x450 Lvdg. Secrees heading. How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
252 b/2 That we myght make ihyn exequyes couenable as it 
houeth and is dygne and worthy. 1594 Carew Tasso (i88i) 

9 A zeale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat. 
Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven) ; var. Houve. 

+ Hove-dance. Obs. [cf. MDu. hof-dans, lit, 
court dance, * a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion’ (Venvijs and Verdam), * saltatio 
numerosa, chorea aiilica, circularis * (JCilian) = 
MHG. hovetanz.'] A ‘ court dance* ; app. a par- 
ticular dance of a lively characier. 

2390 Gower Con/. Ill, 6 Where as 1 muste daunce and 
singe The hove daunce and carolinge. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 54 Ther was daunsed . . the houedaunce with 
shalmouse trompeltis and alle manerof menestralsye. 2483 
ChauceFs H. Fame (Caxton) ni. 145 To lerne houe dauncis 
{Fair/, MS. loue Daunces] spr^mges Reyes. [2894 F. S. 
Ellis Reynard 168 In' the merr>' hovedance See the 
Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn.] 

Hovel (hp'v’l, hu'v’l), sh.^ Also 5 -yl, 5-7 -ell, 

6 -elle. [Known from 15th c. : origin uncertain. 


A conjectured derivation from OE. court, dwtllm- 
with Romanic suffix -el, is etymologically and chronobjl' 
cally inadmissible. Heyne, in Grimm, favours a cm 
nexion with M_HG. hobel ‘cover, covering, lid': ifthi? 
word occurred in LG., its form would ht *hovti, but « 
does not seem to be known, so that the connexion is m 
made out. Another conjecture U an AF. wknee 

OF. huvelet * petit toil en saillie ' (Godef.).j 

1 . An open shed; an outhouse used as a shelter 
for cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 

243s Nottingham Rec. II, 357 Also a garthjn with a 
hovell’ on it. <7x440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Hovyl forsffjn* 
or oj>er beestys, cartabulum. 1555 W. Watremas larit 
Facions Pref. 7 Eche man . . passed his daies . . vnder iht 
open hcauen, the couerte of some shadowie 'I’rees or 
houelle, 2573 Tusser Husb. Iii. (1878) 116 Make drie oc« 
bed, both houell and shed. 2620-55 I- Jones Stone-Hen* 
(1725) 8 They raise Cabbins and Cottages for themselve^ 
and Hovels for their Cattcl. 2796 Tmiix. drc. rir/f XIV. 
301 It may be used as a stable, ox-stall, hovel, or cart-hou^e. 
2873 Act 36 < 5 ’ 37 ^'^ict. c. 72 § 1 Barns, hovels, oroibtr 
like structures of wood. 

2 . A shed used as a human habitation; arudeor 
miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched cabin. 

a 2625 Fletcher Loire's Cure v. iii, No towm in Spain, 
from our metropolis Unto the rudest hovel. x6o8 Fryer 
Acc. E. India ^ P. 52 I'heir Houses are little Hoveb or 
Hogsties, the best of them scarce worthy the name of a 
Booth. 2712 Addison No. 117? 5 Her Hovel, which 
stood in a solitary’ Corner under the side of the Wood 
2806 Gazetteer Scotl. s.v. Tammioul, It is entirely com- 
posed of turf-covered hovels. 2865 W. G. Palcrave 
II. 151 In it every description of dwelling is to be seen., 
for high and low, palace or hovel. 

3 . In various technical uses. 

t a. Arch. A canopied niche for an image. Also 
hovel’house, ^housing, Obs, 

1463 Bur^' Wills iCamden) 19, I wil tb.nl the ymage of 
1 cure lady. -be set vp ageym the peleer .. and a houl with 
pleyn sy'des comyng down to the baas. 2875 Parker 
I Archit., Hovel, sometimes used in the sense of labenuc!« 
for images. 2879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Taber* 
nacles were canopied niches. In ancient contracts they 
were also called maisons, babitacles, hovels, and howVin^ 
2888 Archit. Jml. 241 Thirty-six ‘weepers' standine in 
niches under simple canopie.s, or, as they were called, 
‘hovels’. 

•t* b, A stnicture of reeds, broom, etc. on which 
brine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Oh- 

2686 Plot Stajffbrdsh, ii. 95 Were the brine .. hved on 
hovels cover'd with Mats, made of reeds, straw or flaggs. 

c. The hood of a smith’s forge. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury in. vii. 323/2 The Hovel or 
Cove! of the Hearth (of a Smith's Forge] which *" 0 ***'? 
Chimney to carry* the Smoak away*. 1703 Moxon 
Excrc. 2. . , . 

d. The conical ‘building enclosing a porcelain 


oven or kiln. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 468 MoJ overuare 
surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, larce 
enough to allow the' man to wheel coals to the 
places, and to pass along lo supply each mouth wiip 
2852 Jllusir. Catal. Gi. Exhib. 724The hovels m which the 
ovens arc built form a very*, .striking feature of the poiterj 
towns, .resembling. .a succession of gigantic bee-hivcs. 

4 . A stack of com, etc. hovelfnBM- 

2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Gavilla, a s*acke 
a hoile of come, a oaxitn, fasciculus. 2599 MiNSH xj- 
Diet., Gavilla, or Gavtla, a stacke or houell of 


ocraw, jnay or >voou. 170a ... 

LXXII. 282 Some of the pease, which were either not goi 
in, or the hovels not tLitched, when the Sroat rai 
September a. 2881 Leiccstersh. Gloss., tlci't’-Jf^ \ , 
‘stack-frame’, the wooden frame or platform 0 
stacks or ricks are built up. , . 

Ho-vel, sl>.^ [!id. Du. iienvel, MDu, 

Kitian hovel Miill’, also 'hump, boss, 


The bump on the top of a whaled head. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Late Foy. 11. 126 He hath also an 
{printed Hossel] on his Head like a Whale. r-.-Jand 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before 
Finns. 2822 R. Turner Arts d- Sc. (ed. >8 203 ^ 
about one third part of its whole length, on the lop., 
they’ call the hovel or bump ; in this are two spou • 

Hovel, v.^ [f. Hovel ' , 

a. trails. To shelter as in a hovel or she . 

2583 Stanyhurst /Efteis iv. (Arb.) 98 They ^ ^ 

darcknes al hooueld. 2605 Shaks. Lear !'• ‘ 

houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne. 

b. To provide with a roof or covering. _ 

2688 R. Holme Armoury ni. ix. 400/2 Round 


Hoveled or Roofed. or 

c. {Airhit.) To form like an open ho\ei 

shed ; as, * to hovel a chimney*’. tj^-rike, 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. Glo^s, 5 ^/* the wind 
carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that j .thecur- 
rushes over the mouth, the smoke HniUtd 

rent or against any one side of it. *858 ' dro..?/- 

Prices (el 48} 71 Chimney pots.. Hovilled 

d. intr. To stack corn in a ' hovel . « * 

2744-50 W. Ellis hied. Husbandvu man 

sure never to want a hand that can hovel , on 

who is capable of placing wheal-sheaves or ® . -.j, ^ b 

a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position 
necessary* to prevent the damage of w'calner. ^,..1, a 

Hovel, z-.s [Etymology vneertmn . 
back-formation from Hovei.leb, q. v.J 
To pursue the occupation of a hoveiier. i.jj 
To bring (a vessei) into harboiir, 

It, etc. Hence Hovelbng vbl. sl>., me 
of a hovellcr, piloting. 
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x88o Chambers' Encycl. III. 445/2 s.v. Deal^ The chief 
branches of industry are,. boat-building, sail-making, pilot- 
ing or hovelling [etc.]. 1891 J. Historic Thajtet no 

Hovelling and Foying are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter has been described as ‘goin^ off to ships 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress’; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 1891 Elworthv Let. to Editor 8 May, To hovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do thorough work of helping to 
bring her into harbour — mooring and unloading, S:c. It is 
very unskilled labour. 

Hoveller ho*v’bj). Also -eler. [Of 

obscure origin ; it has been suggested that they 
were so called ‘ from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter' ; but cf. Hobbler 2 , Huffler.] 

1 . An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially on 
the Kentish coast ; frequently applied to a boat- 
man who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. HobblerS 3 a. 

1760 Fai-Con’er Diet. Marine (1789), Vagans, vagrants or 
hoveflers, who infest the sea-coast in a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder from some ship-wrecked vessel. 1809 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatmen, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Ballantyne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 87 In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt in them, hence the 
name ‘hoveller* which is used at the present day. x866 
Daily Tel. 3 Nov.^ The vessel must go to pieces; and the 
hoveller’s instinct is to clutch as much as he can from it, 
X884 Daily Ncivs 23 Sept. 3/1 The Deal boatman . .is often 
called a ‘hoveller’, and his most profitable work seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
heeding it, x^ «5- 7th Ser. II. 476/1, 

2 . The craft used by these boatmen, 

x88o Clark Russell Sailods Sxoeetheart I. iii. 97 There’ll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around ’em before another hour’s 
gone. x88x Daily Tel. 24 Feb., I made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour before 
sunset. 

Hoven (hjuw’n),///. a. Now dial. Also hove, 
[pa. pple. of Heave v., q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out ; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding : cf. Hoove. Also Jig. 

X5SS Will o/y, Pyshe (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
IS 73 Tusser Husb. xUx. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cheese.be so houen, m.ake Cisse 
toseekccreekes. XS99 Broughton's Lei. iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations. X674-9X Ray N. C. Words 143 Hoven- 
bread, 1688 R, Armoury in. v. 244/t Bad 

Cheese .. is .. full of Eyes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. x8sx Illusir, Caial. Gi, Exhib, 419 Veterinary 
..stomach pump,. for hove cattle, 1865 H, H. Dixon 
Field Fern V. U, 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover. 

Hover (hp’vw, hf'vw), sb. [f. Hover 

1 . An act of hovering, as of a bird or other 
winged creature. 

1893 G. ID. Leslie Lett, to Marcoxvx. 105 A circular sort 
of hover. Mod, Newspaper, The hover of a hawk’s wing is 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon, 
b. A hovering host (of birds). 
x8*6 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II, 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth. 

2 . The action or condition of remaining in sus- 
pense. 

XS13 Douglas jEneis xn. xiv. 129 Abydand lang in hovir 
quhat he suld do. c X565 Lindesay (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. 
(1728) 537 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consul taiioun 
quhat was best to be done. X727 E. Erskine Semu Wks. 
1871 I. 295 They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elsihirst Cream Leiccstersh. 136 Without even a 
hover of hesitation. 

3 . Any overhanging, stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a liedge. 
(Elworthy PV. Som. Word-hk.') Chiefly south, dial. 

x6o2 Carew CorniOall 103 (Rj) Boughs of trees .. were 
cast in thither to serue as a houer for the fish. 1858 
E. W. L. Davies in Dartmoor Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. ’1863 
Kingsley Water^Bab. iii. 116 Dark hovers under .s>\drling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out. x886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-fainter's Log The confidence of the trout 
in the security of his haunt or hover. 

4 . Comb. Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombjdiidie, which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

a 1887 Jefferies Field 4- Hedgero^u {iSZg) 14 Countless. . 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them. 

Hover (hp’voi), a, (sb.) dial, [perh, related to 
Hove v.‘^\ Of loose texture or composition ; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed, b. as sb. Light 
loose soil. 

1669 Worlidce Syst. Agrtc. (1681) 327 Hever-gronnd, 
Light-ground. X674 in Ray 6'. «y E. C. Words 68.‘ X703 
T. N. City C. Purchaser 189 To draw all the loose and 
hover Sand . . into the empty part of the Mold. • 1848 
Rutley in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 547 The hops were 
generally small, loose, and hover. X851 Ibid. XII. n. 487 
Black light mould (provincially black hoz'er). 1887 Nent, 
Gloss., Hover, light; puffy; raised; shlverj*; hunened-up. 
Hence, poorly, unwell. 

Hover (hwai, hp’voi), vi\ Also 6 lioover. 
[Not known bef. 1400, and app. not much used 
bef. i6th c., when it took, in sense i, the place of 
Hove Of this it may have been an iterative 
derivative (cf. Jlutter, shatter^ etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (hr>*\’3i).] 

I. iutr, 1 . Of a winged creature : To hang or 
remain suspended in tlic air over or about a par- 


ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 
action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists : cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
in some direction. Also with indirect passive. 

c X400 MAUNDin.’. (Roxb.) xxxxv. 153 Fewles . . commez 
hider and houers abouue i>am. 1530 Pai^r. 588/1, 1 hover, 
1 flyker..This hauke hovereth to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to sioupe, 1585 T. Washington Ir. Nicholay's 
Voy. Ep, Ded. p ij b, At one time or other it is meeie to 
hoover with the winges. X597 Shaks. Lover's Compt. 319 
The tempter. .like a cherubin above them hover’d [rime 
cover'd], 1663 Boyle Occas. Kef. iv. ii. (1848) 174 Larks 
..hovering and singing a while over our Heads. X74S 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. li. 237 Like bees 
unbived, they hovered about. XA47 L\'tton Lstcrelia i. i. 
pi The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. xByx B. 
Taylor Faxtst (1875) I- xxt. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl, arid the plover. xSSg Stevenson Dyuamiier 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sca-fowl. X894 [see Hovering vot. sb. a]. 

b. Said of clouds, etc., that float or remain 
suspended in air or on water. 

XS78 Banister / f/xA Man i. 30 Nature' caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 3 Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about thetops thereof. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. Ilf. 163 The smallest hlote or Atom, which tve see 
to hover and play in the Sun’s beams. 17x8 Freethinker 
No. 16 p 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 18x8 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV. 
Ind. (1834J 297 The waves, .hovering for a while over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xl, Large schooners .. hovering in the white light. 

2 . iramf, and jig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
move to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (where 
the idea is sometimes nearer to i). 

iS8t Savile Tacitus* Hist. 11. xiv. (1591) 60 The fleete.. 
lay houering and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbon. 
x6o2 Marston 4 - a/#/. IV. ^yks. 2856 1 . 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero’s court. x686 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
I. 376 'rhe French. .lie hovering before Cadiz, Gibraller, 
and those parts. 1748 Attson's Voy. n. viii. 222 We were 
obliged to keep hovering about the Island, a 1754 J. 
McLaurin Serm.^- 77 Vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads, 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeusxili. 1x831) 
75 His thoughtsconltnually hovered abouthis mother. x8^8 
Thirlwall Greece III. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks. 1863 Geo. Eljot 
Romola ill. x, Pestilerfee was hovering in the track of famine, 

3 . •fa. To remain waiting; to tarry, linger; to 
hesitate before taking action. Ohs, b. To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indeterminate or irresolute state; hence, to 
hang or remain on the verge o/(ti condition, etc.), 

e X440 York Myst. lx. 252 A twelmolnllhe bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. Ibid, xi, 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone. CX47S Ranf Coiliear ^s^ He huit and 
he houerit quhill midmorne and mair. *573-^ Baret Alv. 
H 674 To houer over a thing to buy it, emptioni imtitinere. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. (1865) 2 Quhil 1 thus hovered 

betueen hope and despare. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Senses 
Festivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers, 171* Addison Sped. No. 441 
f 9 When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. x87*Black P/nzr/<»«!ii,Hecven hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Organ-boy 75 
Sweet music hovering ’Twixt pain and ’twixt pleasure. 
Mod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 

II. trails, + 4 , Ofa bird, etc. : To fl.Tp or flutter 
(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 1054 Sorotimes her wings 
she hovers. X687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance i. i, Some 
blest sun-shine to warm me., and make me hover my 
flagging wings, v 

6. To brood over; to cover (the young) with 
wings and body; cf. Hoveuing vhl, sb, b, 

X776 G. White Selbome xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons, .hover 
chickens like hens. I 09 S Oaiiy Nnvs 23 July 6/x 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face m India, hovered 
the ridge. 

Ho*ver, V.- [f. Hover a.\ dial. (See quots.) 

• 1847-78 HALLiwELL,^<n'rr.,(2)To pack hops lightly, in 
order to defraud the measure. Kent. 1887 Kent, Ctoss. 
s.v,, One of the pickers.. then comes to hover the hops; ; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket, .as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot out into the green bag before they 
h.ave time to sag or sink ;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognired sj'stem of fraud. 1897 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc, 
T>Iar. 63 The practice of hovering and turning is.. most ; 
objectionable. 

+ Ho*vered, <t. Obs.. [OE, hoferede (»OHG. 
hovarohti, l\Yi{x,ltov€rohf),i.lioferhxxxTvpjS\\^\\ing 
=.OHG. Jiovar, hover.l Hump-backed. 

C897 K. .-ELrnED Gregory’s Past. xi. 66 Se Sonne bi 3 
hoferede se he sio byr^cn of 3 r>’cef 5 Sisse corSlican ^ewil- 
minge. c xooo Sax. Leechd.^ III. 144 ponne gelimpeS hit 
iiwilum I’urh h^ct )»»t h^Jt cild bi 3 hoforode and healede. 
rtxioo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 337/3® Gybberosus net 
struwosus, hoferede. a 12*5 St. Marker. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houeret. a 1225 Leg, Rath. 1063 pe dumbe, & 
le deatie. .halte & houerede. 

Hoverer hp-varai). [i. Hover v.^'} An 

animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

x6xs Chapman Odyss. xi. (R.), Hurling round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them stilU a 2821 Keats 
Sleep c 5 ' Poetry 13 Light hoverer around our happy pillows ! 
x8^ Libr. Unhf. KttoivL X. 496 Classification (of hirils] by 
Cuvier.. Sw'lmmers: tu Divers, t. Hoverers, r. Waddlcrs. 
1897 P. Robinson in Contemfi. Rev. Mar. 395 Like the 
hoverers with the big c>es and the blue-bottle. 


Hovering (hp-v-, bp-varig), vbl. sb. [f. Hover 
z'.i -f -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Hover. 

• a. Suspension or poising in the air on fluttering 
or outstretched wings ; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

X727 De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 178 The hovering or 
WTindering in the air, ^ 1802 Act 42 Geo. Ill, c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. 28S6 R. C. 
\j£.s\.v£.Sea.painters Log 2tr The hovering in the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes call 
drones. 1894 J. Le Conte In Pop. Sd. Monthly XLIV, 
746 Hovepng. .ahvai*s refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air .. — either by vigorous flapping of the 
wrings, or else, .with no motion of the wrings at all. I shall 
. .confine the term hovering to the former. 

■fb. Brooding, incubation. Obs, 
r&jx Grew Anat. Plants vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incu- 
bation or Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Mcui.ux. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings, .after they are hatched, 
c. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. A, The Arts and 
Hoverings . , used in vain .. to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 1827 Lytton Pelham (L.), A new play had just 
been acted, ancf the conversation, after a few preliminary 
hoverings, settled upon it. 

Hovering,///, a. [f. Hover p.i + -ino 2.] 
That hovers: a. That hangs poised in the air; 
that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

2630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), The soaring kite.. to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 2756 Mason Odes vii. 
(R-), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid. 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov’ring shade. 
xB6s Loser. Divina Comm, iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomb. 2875 ^^KV&Senn. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecting wings. 

b. Hesitating, wavering ; uncertain. 
i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. i. 11. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
2635 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Papers Ser. n.(i8S8)ni. 
220 We have stoode. .in a kinde of hovering concej’pt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho'veringly adv, 

x8i8 Keats Endpn. ii. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth ; Let us entwine hovcringly ! 
1892 Blackw. Mag. CLL 390/t Her little white feet skim- 
med so hovcringly over the floor. 

t HoTrerly, ctA'. (<r.) Obs. [?f. Hover a.-i- 
-LV.] Lightly; slightly. 

2549 CovERDALE, ctc, Erosiu. Pat', Rom. vii. (R.), My 
myndc was but houerly and faintlye moued to synne. 
ctSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen, Vtll (Camden) 270 
Two other special points.. the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched. Mrs.^Basset 

tr. More's Treat, on Passion M.’s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence atlentiuely to praye to hym, but like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoverly to talk with him. a 2640 
W. Fenner 2nd Pt, Christ's Alarm (1657) 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do it roundly 
and throughly, 

b. adj. Light, slight, touching the surface. 

1633 Rogers Treat, Sacraw. it. 25 It must be verj* 
inquisitive and narrow; not hoverly and .superficial. 

1 * How, bowe, Obs. txc. dial. Forms: i 
hogu, 3-4 bo;e, howe, 4-5 how; 6-9 (see 
Hoe sb.^). [OK. koiu str. f., a parallel formation 
to OHG. kugti, hugi (MHG. hiige), OS. hugi 
(MDu. h'dghe, Du. lieug), ON. hugr, Goth, hugs 
thought pre-Teut. kuk - ; cf. Skr. p//*, whence pik 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxiety; trouble, sorrow. 

c 2000 i^LFRic Horn. I. 132 He nmfS nan andjil ne hoja 
embe Codes beboda. Ibid. 446 Habbon hi hoje. a 2250 Owl 
iff Night, ^Ol The nihtegaleal hire hoje Mid rede hadde wel 
bitoje. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9466 Po^is bataile was ido, 

& hii were al out of howe [rtme of brislowe). 23.. Sir 
Beties 4507 (MS. A.) What for care and for howe, He Icncde 
to his sadelbowe. C23B0 Sir Ferumb. 4539 Ac for strok 
had he non li03e [rime toje]. ^2420 Chron. Vilod. st. 230 
And haue gret how bothe day and nj^t How hey mj3t best 
bryng hit to anjmdc. 2567-2875 (see Hoe sb.^]. 

How (hau), sb.^ northern. Also 7 hough, 7- 
9 how©, 9 houe. [a. ON. haug-r mound, cairn, 
app.. related to OTeut. hauh- high.] 

1 . A hill, hillock : now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 
Brant How, How Hill (near Ripon), etc. 

<22340 Hampole PsalterXxxx. 3 Houys (///<?«/«] take pees 
til he folke; and hilles rightwisnes. Ibid. Ixxix. 11 pe 
shadow of it couyrd howis [moniesY. and the irasc cedus 
of god. a 2400-50 Alexander 3486 lie hl^e hiUis & howis 
& be holu^e dounnes. 2628 Coke On Litt. i. i. $ s Howe 
also signifietb a Hill. 2800 Wordsw. Rural Archtt. ^ so 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2 . An artificial mound, tumulus, or barrow. 

(Also in local names, as Maesherx, at Stcnms,_ Orkney.) 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chym. S9 lliis patient - . 
times did work in an Hough (as the countrj'-people ^1 lO 
of Blacomoore, for some suppos’d . . treasiw tleemy.*^^ 
in the earth. 2788 W. Mailshall J'orksh. Gloss, ‘^,^* 5 ’,',: 
Hojv, a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural Kno . 
but generally of factitious origin. 

abound with hows. *855 Robinson 

or Barreav, the tumuli which abound in the 

j-xr^-TT Tinurp Ob!. >orms: I hosian, 
2^3 ioje, 3 4 i 8-9 (s« 
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Ho [OE. hogian^ a later modification of 

hycgan = OS. htiggjan, OHG. httcken, ON. h}’ggjaj 
Goth, hugjauj to think, f. Goth, kug-s thought: 
see How sb."^ Cf. Du. hetigen to remember.] intr. 
To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Bcozuul/ (Z.) 633 Ic \>^t hosode..p2et ic anunga cowra 
leoda willan geworhte. cxooo Ag^s. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
beoje na hogiende ymb Jja morjenlican neode. CX17S 
Lamb, Horn. 113 3if he hit betan mei, and urabe he bota 
[ne] ho^aS. czzos Lay, 134x7 A1 h® king bilufde swa 
Fortiger hojede. a 1250 Ozt'b d* 455 Hwane mon 

hojeh of his scheve..Ich fare bom. <1x250 Prov, yElfred 
13s in O, E, Misc, 110 Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
to swihe. <i X310 in Wright Lyric P. 23 His hap he deth 
ful harde on hete, a^eynz he howeth henne. 

H0W| liowe, Obs- ox dial. [f. How int.'\ 

1 . To cry how ! to shout as sailors. 

1508-16 Promp. Paru. (edd. J. Notary and W. de W.) 
Howen, ceUnmo [c 1440 Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn], 

2 . To cry how ! with pain or grief. 

cx’j^o Maty Ha7mlicn:a\i. in Child .5<i/4r<fx (1889) HI. 
392 What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

How (hau), adv. (j 3 . 3 ). Forms : i M, 2-4 
hu, (3 hv, hwu, wu, qxiliu, qa(u)6w, heu, ou, 
lieou, 3-4 hw, 4 (^'w')hou5, "wliou, hwou, "W, 
Kent, hue), 3-6 hou, 4- how, (4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, Sc, quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
houghfe, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoe). [OE. hi 
i^*hwSi corresp. to OFris. hil, hd, OS. hw$^ hwuo, 
wS (MDu. hot {ho, hoti), Du. hoe, MLG. woe), 
OHG. (Tatian) u/wt? OTeut. *^hw$, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron. stem hwa- who? 
Parallel to MDu. hi, and to Goth, hwahva, OHG. 
hweo, weo, wio, G. wit, with different suffixes.] 

An adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and relative con- 
structions: cf. When, Where, Why. 

1. In direct questions. 

I . Qualifying a verb : In what way or manner ? 
By what means ? 

a 1000 Cxtitnon's Geit. 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
fxooo As^s. Gosp, Matt. xii. 29 Hu masg man ingan in 
Stranges hus? cxioo 7'rtn. Colt, Horn. 07 Hwu come 
hu [hjider in? CX300 Havelok 2753 Hw mitne he don him 
shame more? £13x5 Shoreham 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wyclif x Cor, xv. 35 How schulen deede 
men ryse ajen ? e X394 P, PI, Credo 42 Whoui schulde hei 
techen h^ con not hemselue? /bid, 14X Whow 

myjt'tou in thine broher eqe a bare mote loken? ^1440 
Promp. Parv.z^/z Howe..[5‘. hou^ ox quomodo, 

aualiier, 1590 Spesser F, Q, in. ui. 25 How shall she 
know, how shall she finde the man? x6to Shaks. Temp, 
HI. il 150 How ^me we a shore? X676 Hobbes // iWPref. 
(1686)2 How isit possible. .to please themall? 1776 Trial 
Nundocomar z^fdaow can I tell who has seen him? 1836 

J. H, Newman Par, Seritt, (1837) III. x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit, .how was tc to be attained ? 

b. With intensive additions, as the devil, a fire, 
in the world, etc, (see Devil, etc.). 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 408 How the devyll 
dare ye thus speke ? 1694 Echard Plautus 19 How a fire 
cou’d he see all this? 1772 Fletcher Logica Gencu. 165 
How in the world can he know, .whether he is in the faith 
or not? 1889 '^oiSiKE.'NOQo Robbery tinder Anits ■sy\x.,'S.O'if 
in the world did ever she get there ? 

+ c. In pregnant use = How is it that ? How 
comes it that? Why? Obs, 

1340 Ayettb. 47 Hue is hit uoul dede ze^be hit is kende- 
lich? C1380 Wyclif Serm, SeL Wks. I, 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? <11400-50 Alexander 459 
How Jjat 5e ga sa grete, gud dame? Ibid. 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemysche-.pe hand-werke of 
hije gode? x6o6 Birnie Kirk^Suriall xi, If thou be to ly 
at the Altar, how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse? 
x6ix Bible Getu xxvL g How saidst thou, She is mysister? 

d. elUpt, (al With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in full, wonld reflect 
the form of a previous statement or question ; also 
As how ? see As adv, 30. {b) In *Idow if, , 

‘ How will (would) it be if . . . ? ’ 

»579. *63® tsee As adv. 30]. 1590 Shaks. Cofn. Err, tl i. 

30 How if your husband start some other where? 1592 
— Rotn. «5' fui. IV. Hi. 20 How, if when I am laid into the 
Tombe, I wake before the lime? 1762 Foote Lyar 1. i, This 
disguise procures me, many resources. .As how?. .Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues, .or a dancing- 
master. 187s JowETT Plato III. 355 Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all ? 

2 . In what condition or state? How are yon? 
Howdoyoudo? {{oxmcTly Hawdoyote ?) ; common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person’s health. 
See also How-do-ye, How-do-you-do. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 20089^ |Alas! alas! alas!* said sco, 
* How mai i live, how mai i be ! * c 1460 Tozvneley Myst, 
viii. 333 How do thay in gessen ? e i^Sx Caxton Dialogues 
E. T. S.) 4/36 What do ye? how is it with you? 1583 
Hollyeand C<iw/o <f< 35 How doest thou my heart? 
1592 Shaks. Ven. < 5 ' Ad. 249 How doth she now for wits? 

1603 Ideas, for M. ii. ii. 75 How would you be, If he . . 

should But iudge you, as you are ? <z 1822 Shelley Magn. 
Lady v, How feel you now? 1837 Dickens Pickw. vH, 
Several dozen of ‘How-are-you’s?' hailed the old gentleman’s 
arriv.al. 1847 Marryat C/«Vffr. A^. xi. Well, Master 
Andrew, how fare you? X848 Thackeray Van. Fairxiv, 
How’s little Miss Sharp? 1850 Tennyson In Mem. iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now ? 

b. How's that? in Cricket, an appeal to the 
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umpire to give his decision whether a batsman is 
‘ out ’ or not. 

xBox Grace CrzV/Cr/ xL 379 ‘How’s that, umpire?* ‘Not 
out ( said he. 

3 . To what effect ? With what meaning? Also, 
By what name ? arch, (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is ‘What?’) 

1382 ^yYCLlF Luke X. 26 What is witun in the lawe? 
hou redist thou? <;x46o Towneley Myst. viii. 398.^ CX566 
J. Alday tr. jBoaysiuau's Thrat. World C iv, How is theyr 
maner when they would cove ? 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Cas- 
tanhedeCs Cong. E. Ind. v. 13 b, How say you sir, heere 
is an other kinde of people. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V/, v. i. 
73 How art thou call'd ? 1596 — Tatft. S/ir. iv. iii. 20 
How say you to a fat Tripe finely broyl’d ? 2605 Mach. 
HI. iv. 128 How say’sl thou, that ^^acduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 1777 Sheridan Sch, Stand, iii. iii, 
Sir O. Is there nothing you could dispose of? Ch. How 
do you mean ? 1820 Scott Ivanhoe ii, How call’d you your 
franklin, Prior Aymer? 1849 Thackeray Pendennis Ixxiv, 
‘Will you join us in a little conspiracy?* ‘How do you 
mean conspiracy, young man ? ’ 

4 . ellipt. for ‘ How is it ? * or ‘ How say yon ? ’ 
and used interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
‘ What ? ’ or ‘ What * ’ ( = F. quoi I ) arch. (exc. in 
how about » . . ?). In U.S. colloq. speech ‘ How? * 
is used in asking for the repetition of something 
not quite understood ( = F. comment T). 

In OE. hii was prefixed to a negative question, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, vi.26 Hu ne synt ge selran bonne 
hi5? C1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3077 Hu I haue wrong. 1589 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 11 Whow? I go about to 
disgrace thee? 2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. 71 Elb. 
My wife Sir? whom I detest before heauen, and your 
honour. Esc. How? thy wife? Elb. I sir. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 306 How! signior . . have you not 
authority? 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xi, ‘How*, cried I, 
‘relinquish the cause of truth?* 1846 O. W. Holmes 
Rhymed Lesson 506 Don’t say ‘ How ? ’ for * What ? 1858 

— Aut. Break/. d. iv, I was thinking, — he said indistinctly. 
How? What is’t? — said our landlady. x8.. Emerson in 
HarpePs I\lag. (1884) Feb. 460/1 How about Matthew 
Arnold? 

b. How now? ellipt. for ‘How is it now?’ 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

CX380 Sir Femmb. 3770 ‘What how now’,. ‘ Hab 
Clarioun my cosyn aslawe V roan ? ’ 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. cxlix. 129 What how nowe..manace ye me? x6io 
Shaks. Tanp, i. ii. 244 How now? moodie? c X704 Prior 
Merr^ Andrew 10 Why how now, Andrew I .. To-day’s 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1841 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xlviii, How now! he cried.. Why, where have you 
been hiding ? 1878 Browning Poets Croisicxli, How now ? 
My Duke’s crown wrecked ? 

6 . Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv, : To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere ic eow? 
Ibid, Luke xvi. 5 Hu mycel scealt bn minum hlaforde? 
<i 1300 Cursor M, 10437 Hn lang sal bou bus-gat be wroth ? 
1382 Wyclif Mark ix. 21 Hou long is it .sith this hath falle 
to hym? 1573-80 Baret Atv, H 686 How old, or what 
age are you? 1^96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Gremio these quicke wilted folkes? 1602 und Pt. Return 
fr. Pamass. iii, i. irxg How many miles from Waltham to 
London? 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine ? 1798 Wordsw. IVe are seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be ? 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. viii, How many runs? 

6 . At what rate or price ? 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hess. IV, 111. it. 54 Shal. How a score of 
Ewes now? Sil...A score of good Ewes may be worth tenne 
pounds. x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. iv. ii. 23 How now, how now? 
how goe maiden-heads? Mod. How did things go at the 
auction ? How do you sell the plums? 

II. In direct exclamations. 

7 . In what a way ! to what an extent or degree ! 

rtgoo Cynewulf Crist 2X6 Crist al-mihiig hu bu asr wasre 

eallum^ Xcworden..nud binne wuldor-feder did acenned 
burh his erzeft and meaht ! ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxu(i]. i 
Hu god is ece God I 1340 Ayenb. 8p Hou by byep uer uram 
bise he^nesse. 1382 Wyclif Lam, 1. 1 Hou sittetn alone the 
cite ful of puple 1 c 1450 tr. De Imitatione i. xxii. 28 O hov 
gode a lif pat man habi hov grete, hov riche, hov misty, hov 
hye he is! C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 555 A! how I 
tremyl and trott for jese tydynges J 15x3 Douglas yEneis 
IV. Prol. 231 How \ed, 1553 quhou] schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance reinane ! 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior yyj 
O how sweet it smelleth. x6ti Bible 2 Satn, i. 19 How 
are the mightie fallen 1 1707 Watts Hymn, My God, how 
endlKs is thy lovel x8o8 Scott Marm. in. vi. How pale 
his cheek, his eye how bright 1 Mod. colloq. How you do 
like to tease one ! 

III. In dependent questions and exclamations. 

8 . Qualifying a verb : In what way, manner, 
condition, etc. ; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by that.) a. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

a 1000 Ca:dmo}t*s Gen. 431 HyegaS . . hu ge hi beswicen. 
cxooo ./Elfric Horn. II. 310 pa axode se casere bone renne 
preost hu his nama ware. CX050 Byrkf/crtlt's Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 312 Hwanon he cymo and hu he byS. 
axzz$ After. R, 218 NimeS nu 3eme hwu hit fare5. CX325 
Maximon i. in Rel. Ant, 1. X19 Nou herkne hou it wes. 
^440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 284 (Hark MS.) He..tolde his wife, 
Howe bat be stiwarde saide. 1458 Agnes Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 3ir 1.422 Send me,, word .-.who Clement Paston hath do 

hisdcvwinlemyng. xS35CovERDALE£xMcrii.iiythemight 
knowe how Hester dyd. 1556 Lauder Tractate ztj Attend 
heirfor, quhow sulde chuse 30ur P.astoris. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Con^taggio ny About ten of the clockc hee demaunded 
howe the lime went. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, IV. xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable. 


1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 147 Shakespeare has tan-k 
us how great men should speak and act. ** 

b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caution, and 
adjs. of kindred meaning, 

[c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 18 WamiaS hu ge ge-hmn.1 
1526 Tinoale /bia.,Takt hede therfore how ye hcarc. «« 
T usser Husb. Ixxxi. (1878) 172 Take heede how thou li^ 
the bane for the rats.^ xqiS^Freet/tinker lio. 24 ? 6 L« us 
be cautious bow we innovate too much. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. FairxvWi, Be wary how you engage. x86i JIayhei? 
Lond. Labour (1865) II. 62/t The hawkers. .are ivary how 
they buy an animal suspected to be stolen. 

c. In dependence on a preposition. 

1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 300 [They] began 
to think only of how to secure the booty. x8^ Church 
Bacon ix. 214 The force and clearness of what Vi-as said 
depended so much on how it was said. 

9 . Followed by an infinitive : In what way; by 
what means. How to do = the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3751 Consail me, fader, how to line 
\G6tt. hu 1 sal Hue]. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 367 [Helwiste 
nought how for to rise. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIliq> 
Thomas Wolsey .. sludyed daye and night how to It a 
Cardinal. 1^3 T. Wilson Rhei. (1580) 160 What shoulda 
m.anne doe with a weapon, that knoweth not how to use it! 
1678 Lady Chaworth in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS.CovtvuK^^. 
V, 46 TTie House is. .consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 r 5 A set of 
companions who knew how to laugh. 1847-9 HELPS/’ri<»rif 
ill C, Ser, i. (X85T) II. 97 There is something I wanted to 
say . , but I did not see how to bring it in. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark 272, I am at a loss how to express 
my feeling of admiration. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 546/1 
What books to read, and how to read them. i897Carj/j7 
Tactics Introd. 3 There is no better lesson how not lodoiL 

10 . With weakened meaning, introdneing an in- 
direct statement, after verbs of saying, perceiring, 
and the like : = That. Formerly freq. how that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (see As adv. 2S). 

See Junu still more or less calls attention to the manner. 

c xooo ^Elfric Josh. ii. 10 We gehirdon . . hu ge ofslojon 
. . Seon and Og. <r 1250 Gen. 4* Ex. 2732 ^Ve witen wcl quai 
is bi-tidjQuuowjister-dai wassla^en and hid.^ 13.. h.AUu 
1565 He ,, saide to the kyng, How his fadir helte Fchp. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T, 526 Hym thoughte how that the 
wynged god Mercuric Bifom hym stood. 1548 Hall pwi., 
Hen. VIII 57 A letter was brought . .ccrtefiyng him now he 
was elected to be a Cardinal, 1571 .y<x^;V. Poems Rtjem. 
xxix. 3 Seing quhow all erdly thineis wor subiect to inuu- 
tioun. x6xx Bible Ruth i. 6 Shee had heard. .now thallhe 
Lordhad visited his people. 1707 Watts /O' wa.'Aw/fr 
<x tune 0/ lofty praise *, Sing how he left the worlds oflight. 
1748 Smollett Rod, Rana, iii, He was well 
how Rory was the best scholar of his age. i8ox 
Rev. XXXV. 358 ‘ If people knew as how they couM talki 
they would be obliged to work also.’ 1844 Dickms C«rw* 
fuas Carol iii, Bob Cratchit told them how he had a situation 
in his eye for Master Peter. , 

11 . Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also vnib 
verb like, etc.) : To what extent ; in what degite- 

irzooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxvit. 13 Ne schyra* 
sagena hig ongen be seegeaS? CX17S hamb. 5 7 
hered hu muchel edmodnesce ure drihten dude for 
exyao Havelok 287 Quanne the Erl .. herde .. hw'vcl s 
ferde, Hw wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. c 1400 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Seez how gude a man pis was. 5 3 

W1N3ET Wks. (1890) II. 21 It i.s. .furthschawin,quhojimcMe 

calamitie is inbrocht. <r 1632 T, Taylor Gods ' j 

1. xi. (1642) 31 All which decTareth..upon how ^^hlc 
all their Religion standeth. 1891 E. PeaWK / 

I. xr You know how small my estate is. Mod, I 0 
know how she will take it. , . 

12 . With ellipsis of the rest of the clause mt 

duced by how, or of part of it. , , , 

CZ200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 159 LusteS nu -hwo hirt « 
and wu and hwider. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 47 ,, 7,// 

she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Paston in /- ; 

No. 675 III. 15 [He] browt me word . - that he hath P' 
well, but howghe, that wot I nott. i54 ® Hall l 
Hen. VIII 52 Borowed . . golde and sylver, but howe 
I am not sure. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Yntu. 25 
was as white as snow, but how caused I am ‘gnoran • 
BYROii Sardan. Hi. L 178 He has wound About my 
I know not how nor why. 1893 Bookman v av tnows 
writes moral-allegorical tales now, because nobody 
how. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. , . bv 

13 . In what way, manner, condition, etc.» ; 

what means ; in the way that ; however , • 

(Formerly also how that.) •\Hoio were it, P 
of Howbeit. (Cf. However.) . , 

<i 1400 Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten p»s ^ ^ 
hou i>ou euer be paied. 1427 Roils Parlt.Vl- v 

were it, bat it be not fought, any such ^-cre 


wii..Aiiicrpreia(ion wiu vu» r.|...«hOUlu 

Hud. I. iii. 955 That what she had atchievd .. 
dispose of how she pleas’d. X69S 'Woodward * 

Earth 1. (1723^ 6t Be that how it will. t picasri 
Crusoe 11. xiii, He would go as a merchant, or \ 
to order him. 1837 J. H. Newman lio'^ 

He left them to gather the great truth for the .j jyg 
they could. x8^ Freeman Norsn. Ccniq. **.' Pitches. 
Others strove to escape how they might am^g 
tl 4 . Qualifying .an adj. or : To Tjna 
tent, in what degree (that); ,riht 

{that) : although, albeit; cf. Du. had 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 How we pioche 

supposed that he had made al tote I w®* 
a fool but that I fonde the hole wcl. r 4®5 ^ , jo you 

How cruel that he be . . bys hert shal not su 
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ony harme. c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 182 To . . acquere thordre 
of knyghthode, as our bretheren . .haue don, how wel we be 
nat worthy to receuye it so nobly . . as they haue doo. 
?ciS30 Crt. of Love 207 Aftlr this shall be myne hole entent 
To serve and please, how dere that love be bought, 1602 
Narcisstts (1893) 687 How deepe I dive, yet thee I cannott 
find. 

•i-b. = As . • . as; how soon = soon as 
(F. aussitdt que). Ohs, Chiefly ^SV. 

C1449 Pecock./??^^. hi. xvii.394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a perpetual chauntry preest is endewid. 1582-8 
Hist. fas. VI (180^) 209 Sa that howsoone he espyit Sir 
James to be remouit from the hous, he then immediately 
approached with his souldiours. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch, Scot, 1. (1677) 8 How long Hildebei t lived he aboad in 
hiscompany. 1754 W, GooDALLin H. Campbell L<n>e Lett.^ 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil .. had all in readiness to be' 
published how soon the Duke should be beheaded, 

+ c. Correlative to so qualifying an adj. or adv. 
(sometimes omitted) : To what extent ; in what 
degree ; as , . . as. By how much , , ,by so muck 
— L. quantum . . . tantum. (A Latinism.) Obs. 
1582 Wyclif Eccl. ii. 13 So myche wlsdam wente beforn 
folie, hou myche [1388 as muche as] li5t is in difference fro 
dercnesses. c 1450 tr. De Iniitatione 111. Iv. 133 Hov muche 
hat euery man is in hin eyen^ lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 Coverdale fer. li. 28 How many cities thou 
hast (o luda) so many goddeshast thou also. x6oo J. Poky 
tr. Le(^s Africa 11. 378 They worship also serpents, .and the 
more they feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
deformed and monstrous they are. 1620 Vbnner Via Recta 
iii. 47 By how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moyster they are. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 33 So much 
the more Amiable, by how much the less it has of humane 
Mixtures. 3879 E. Arnold Li. Asia vm. (1881) 233 By 
howsomuch the householder Purgeth himself of self,. By so 
much happier comes he to next stage. 

+ 15 , With sb. as antecedent (esp. with manner^ 
way j etc.): In which (way) ; by which (name). Obs. 

c 3400 Maundev. (1839) V. 53 The names how thei clepen 
hem. 3548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VII 50 An hundred wayes 
..how.. to deliver or convey them out of pryson. C16S0 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 539, I see no way how it is pos« 
sible. 3690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvi. § 32 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produc’d. 

V. 16 . With indef. adj. (or adv.) : In (some, any) 
way or manner, rare. Cf. Anyhow, SoitEHOw. 

tfxooo Eccl. Inst. xxt. in Thorpe Laws II. 418 D$t se 
lareow ]je him tela taece him sylf elles-hu do. rxooo in 
Cockayne Shrine 395 Ne me^ nu hu aslles beon. 3671 
Milton Samson 604 To prosecute the means of thy deliver- 
ance By ransom or bow else. 3739 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiil, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 3858 Haw- 
thorne Ancestral Footstep (1883) 514 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his bed, or some other how. 

VI. Phrases. 17 . How so ? 

a. Interrogative : How is it so ? How is that ? 
<3x300 Cursor M, 5207 How sua, es Jxir na nohfr king? 
^1350 Wilt, Paleme 980 ^ pis man. .pat ne3h is driue to pe 
dep at for youre sake ! ’ ‘ How so for my sake 1 ’ c 1450 Erie 
Tolous 847 A, devyll ! he seyde, how soo? 3598 Shaks. 
Merry IV, 111. v. ^ How so sir, did she change her deter- 
mination? 1632 Sherwood, How so? co7n^ 

ment cela ? 

+ b. Relative ; In whatever way, ho^vsoeve^. 
c 3205 Lay. S5703 pat we hine Iste^ ane faren heu swa he 
wule. 3377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvii. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn paume, A1 is but an hande how so I tome 
it. C1585 C’tess Pembroke Ps. li. viii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace. 

+ 0. However much; notwithstanding that, 
although. Obs. 

c 3330 R. Brunne Citron. Waee (Rolls) 16305 5it wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [v.r. ende] ; Hou so bitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse. <r346o Fortescue Ahs. 4- Lim. Mott. iii. (188s) 
113 How so be it that J?e Ffrenche kynge reignith vppon is 
peple dominio regali, yet [etc.], ibid, iv, 116 How so be 
It pat tbai do so ayenst thar willes. 3597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars II. (R.), Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 36x4 J. 
Norden Custom in Farr 5*. P, Jas. I (1848) 310 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18 . i* Hou! and about : with reference to, (all) 
about. Here's how ! a formula used in drinking 
healths. + How chance : see Chance v. 5. Howy 
JV/ieUy and Where : a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions ‘ How do you like 
it? When do you like it?* eta, of each of the 
other players. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (3766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
all how-and-about jt. Ibid. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, when, and 
Where, she was very great. 28^ R, Kipling Seven Seas 
99 A health to ourselves ere we scatter. .Here's how 1 
B. sbi^ (often in collocation with why). 

1 . A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and wkys (quot. 17.^0), doubts. 

1533 More Attytv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1061/2 He left their 
qu«tton & their how vnsoyled. Ibid.y Lelte vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thynke that same howe. 
1577 Folke Ccnfui. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant ..in 
the law of God. 3730 T. Boston Mem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whj's crucified. Mod. Bother 
your hows and whj’s I 

2 . The way or manner (in which). 

3551 Bp. Gardiner Pres, in Sacram. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knoweth. x666 W. Bochurst 
Loimografihia (1894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, as the how. 3703 Norris 
Ideal World x. v. 226 In most things the how is more 
difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more than it can explain. 2847 Longf. Ev. 1. iii. 


31 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? 3865 Mrs. Carlylean//. III. 28.J Write 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 

How, bowe, int. {sbS) Obs. or dial. Also 6 
hoaw, 7 whowe, [A natural utterance; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 
origin, and properly different words.] 

1 . An exclamation to attract attention, etc. ; 
ssHo int.^ Also jA, as name for this. 

3377 Langl. P. pi. B. VI. 118 [Thejq hulpen erie his half 
acre with ' how ! trolH-lolli 1 * c 1386 Chaucer MilleVs T, 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John t Be myrie 
for the flood wol passe anon, a 1400 Sir Perc. 661 He 
cryed, ‘How, mane, on ihi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere‘. 14.. Audelav in MS. Douce 302 If. 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndys with how, In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. ^3485 Dtgby Myst. (1882) 11. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye, 1535 
Lyndesay Satyre 602 Mak roume, sirs, hoaw I that I may 
rin ! ^ 3579 Epii. in Miller Hist. Doncaster^ Howe, Howe, 
whoisheare? I Robin of Doncastere and Magaret my feare. 
x6oo W. Watson Decachordon ix, viii. (1602) 327 With hal- 
lowes and how-bubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries. 
3804 Bob Cranky's 'Size Sunday (Nonhmbld. (?Ioss.), Kt 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin’ ? 3825 Brockett, How 
'wayy come away very common in Newcastle. 

2 . A cry of sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc. : 
usually with hale^ heave (cf. Heave ho. Hey ho). 
Also sb.y as name for this. 

c 2450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sone about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
* howe 1 hissa ! * 1470--85 itiKLOfoe Arthur vii. xv. Mariners 
noyse with hale and how. 3471, 147S, etc. [see Hey-ho]. 
3533 Douglas jEtieis iii. it. 120 Mony marynair Besy at 
thair werk. . with mony heis and how. a 3529 Skelton E. 
Rummyngz^g Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. En^. 1. x. (1739) x8 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-jmrd at the stirring of a little log. 
1867 Morris fason x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3 . A cry of pain or grief. In .SV. (hou). 

357S-d Durham DePps. (Surtees) 271 [He] was so sore 
vexed with siknes that he raved and shovvtyd, cryinge 
‘ howe \ c 3750 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads (1889) 
III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how ! 
How : see Hough, Houve, Howe. How, obs. 
or dial.f. Who. Howball: see Hoball. 
Howbeit (hauibHt), adv. and conj. [Origi- 
nally three words how be it, with pa. t. henv were it 
(-however it were): see How adv. 13.] 

A. adv. However it may be; be that as it may ; 
nevertheless; however, arch. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur x. i. How be hit I wyl not fayle 
you. 3^33 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford $ How- 
behyt hit was not my desyre. a 3533 I^^' Berners Huon 
xlviil. 162 How be h, he was sory by cause one of them .. 
skapyd away. 3612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the englhh adventurers.. did 
winne much ground. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound 
17, 1 lack your daring . . Howbeit necessity compels me so 
That I must dare it, 1887 Ruskik Prseierita 11. 1. 8 How- 
belt, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus.. became intelligible 
to me as to few. 

d'B. conj. or conj. adv. (orig. with ihaty which 
was the actual conjunctive clement). Though, 
although, Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. (1495) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence. .maye not be perfyghtly knowen..yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he well confesse 
there is a god. 1503 Act 10 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats . . 
being Silver (howbeit they De cracked) shall in likewise go 
and be current. 1570 Satir, Poems Reform, x. 108 Bot 
than, allace, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfetymc he did dout vs. 1634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 
206 'They. .say the vertue of the Adamant was first bythem 
discovered, how belt to thb day they have but eight points 
unto their compasse. 3634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . ixo, 
I, .would fain have access and presence to The KiDg.,euen 
howbeit 1 should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Hubbub. 

II Howdah (hau da). East Indies, Also houda, 
howda, houdah, houdar, -er. [Pers. and Urdu 
haudah, modified from Arab, haudaj, 

a litter carried by a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contain two or more persons, usually 
fitted with a railing and a canopy, erected on the 
back of an elephant. 

3774 Ann, Reg. 211 Where proudly plac’d the regal 
Houdah stands. 2775-6 Carfaccioli Lfe Clive III. 133 
(Y.) Colonel Smith.. reviewed his troops from the houdar of 
his elephant x8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Alisc. TV. 195/2 Two 
elephants caparisoned with'scarlet nowders. x8i6 *Quiz’ 
Grand Master 1. 14 A gorgeous howda deck’d the bea^t. 
388a B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil, fifil, Sen\ I. v. 103, 1 sat in 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 

Hence Ho'W’dahed<7,,beariDg a howdah; Ho*w’- 
dabful, as many as a howdah will hold. 

1804 W. 'IzuxtA'icrlnd.Recreat.ipA. 2) II. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 2892 Strand Mt^. IV. 35 (An elephant] with 
a howdabful of children. 

How-do-ye, hovr-d’ye. iowdy, phr. and 

si. Now cis. or ifiat. Forms : 6 howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d’ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, S how(-^deo, 7- howdy, 8- how d’ye. 

1. The phrase fcnii dp ye? how do you ? (cf. next) 
= how are you? how fare you? : see Do v. 19. 
1563-^7 How do you? [see Do v. 19I, 38^ E. Eggleston 
Graysons L (188S) 5 * Howdy, Radiel !* said Henry Miller 


..and ‘Howdy! Howdy!’ came from the two sisters, to 
which Rachel answered with a cordial ‘ Howdy ! Come in ! ’ 

2 . sb. A message or salutation containing an 
inquiry as to the health of a person ; =-next 2. 

*S7S G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 90 To requite your 
gaUonde of godbwyes, I regive you a pottle of howedyes. 
<2x652 Bro.me Love^sick Court ii. i. Wks. 1873 II. 107 My 
great Lords Howdies are upon the entr>’. 3670 Cotton 
EsPernon Jii. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d’ee only. 2697 Vanbrugh Relapse ii. 
Wks.(Rtldg. ) 309/3 He has already sent how-do-ye’s to all the 
town. 3743 Annesley Ejectm. Trial in Howell St. Trials 
(1813) Xv II. 1166 He was sent .with messages andhow-do- 
yous, to know how their child did. 1894 Daily News 28 Apr. 
8/2 A missionary meeting . . at Kingston when the coloured 
children sent their ‘howdies*, ..which was short for ‘how do 
you do ’, to the white children of Britain. 

3 . attrib. or adj. 

cx6oo Norden Spec. Brit., Cot^iw. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ‘How dee neighbour’ agayne. 3654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vi-vii. 212 His how d’you man 
comes every day to knowhow I slept last night. 3797 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 130 llie now-d’ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wolcott Wks. 
(1812) V,297 No how-d’ye visits, my cool Neighbours make. 

How-do-you-do, how-dVe-do, fhr. and 
sb. Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-d^-do, how-de-do. 

1 . A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed: see Do 7;. 19. 

3697 Vanbrugh 11. i, There, bow d’ye do now? 

3738 Swift Pol. Conversat. x How do you do, Tom? 3882 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xxx, I looked in to say how- 
d'ye-do, but it isn’t a serious call. 

2 . sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which-.is 
often used as a mere greeting or salutation) ; r= 
prec. 2. (In quot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

3632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 1873 HI. 25 This 
Howdee do X mean with a cast Gown to put in apparel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 1797 Regie. Peace 

iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pacifick bearer of 5*our ‘ how do you 
does*. 3824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. {1863) 121 Wel- 
comes and how-d’ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3 . A * business*; an embarrassing or awkward 
state of things, [(jf. sb., to do sh. (Dot'. 33 b).] 

383s Haliburtom Clockt/t. Ser. 1. xxvi. 280 Thinks 

I, here’s a pretty bow do you do; I’m in for it now, that’s 
a fact. 3885 Gilbert Mikado 11, in Orig. Comic Operas 
(x886) 33 Here’s a pretty slate of things ! Here's a pretty 
how-de-do 1 3890 Harper's Weekly 24 May 406/2 Here 
was a pretty how-d’ye-do I Going off with a silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Hence How-d’ye do T'.,to say ‘ How d*ye do ? * to. 
3797-1802 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Knt. ^ Fn'ar 1. xxxv, 
She met them every day, ’Good morninging' and ‘how 
d’ye doing*. x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 143 One half in 
How-d'y-doing goes. 1833 Lady Granville Lett, (1894) 

II. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-d'ye-does all the visitors much 
more audibly and busily than I do myself. 

Howdy, -ie (hau'di). Sc, and north, dial.^ 
vulgar. [Origin uncertain.] ^ A midwife. 

3725 Ramsay Gentle Skepk. 11. iii, When Mungo’s mare 
stood .still and swat wi' fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 18x5 ScoTT(7ro'/J/’. j,The laird’s servant 
. .rade express by this e’en to fetch the houdie. 3830 Galt 
Lawrie T. ix. L (1849) 404 She was deternuned to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of an accoucheur. 383a Blackw, 
Mag. XXXII. 853 The most illustrious man-howdie. 

[Note. The conjectured derivation from the phrase how 
if ye ? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then have been 
(hCdi). On the znzlogyoi Sc. go7vdie=goldy, howdy might 
go back to holdie, an appellative (Uke brownie, etc.) from 
hold, friendly, benevolent, kind : cf. F, sagefemi/te.} 
Howdy : see How-do-ye. 

Howe, llOW (hau, bou), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Sc. repr. of ME, Holl sb. ; cf. Sc. bow{e, know{e, 
ppw, r(rw{e, screw, = boll, knoll, poll, roll, scrolli\ 
tl. A hole. Obs. rare. 

3375 Barbour Bruce xi. 253 Howls in hail! clath sail be 
rent. 


f 2 . The hold of a ship. Obs. 

3513 Douglas lEneis v. xiL 33 The hait fyre consumis fast 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the peralus low. 2536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (2823) IL 52 The voce wes hard of 
ane woman, in the bow of the schip. 1570 Henrf s Wallace 
X. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi schip; tharfor 
in how [ri470 holl] thow ga.* 

3 . A hollow place or depression; esp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 

Frequent in place-names in Scotland, as the 

Hoive of the Meams, of the Merse, etc. 

3585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flic Ower hiddeous hills and howes. 3596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 320 Donald now 1 j-and 
vndir how in the Hilandis. 3724 Kaaisay Teaj. lifise. 
{1733) k 90 Gibbie That won in the how of the hilL 379S 
Burns On Destr. Drumlanrig Woods 3, 1 . . traced its home 
howes and haughs. Where Unties sang and lambkins play d. 
2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxii, We sat down. .in a howe 
of the hill-side till the mist should have risen. 
umhld. Gloss., How, a hollow, a depression. ^ tie how 
the neck. - 1.* , \ 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, eta). 

38x8 Hogg Brownie of B.l.<) (Jam.) \c k^n “ 
gudeman, ye courtit me i' the howe 9.?/'® "‘T p,»?Qfu-in* 
282s J AM ESOK, Hozu o' Winter, the middle 
ter. 1849 C Bronte .Shirley xx:iu, 

in the ‘howe of the night ’. Med. Sc. In the how e o the > or. 

Howe, how (haa. hou), O.} 
north, dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. 

Holl <i. ; see Howe /A] Hollow, conca> c , deep, 
low. In quot. 1536 h*=low Udc. 
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CX450 Henryson T(si. Crcs, 157 His ene drowi>it,' how, 
sonkin in his held, a X500 P. Johnston Thre Detd Pffxvis 
iii, Full laithly thus sail ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1536 Res> Sig^ 1513-1546 No. 1598 Descendentes ad 

aquam de Annand,^ et ab aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Edin in lie howtide. 1552 ■ Monarche 5491 

Crepand furthofhowe Cauernis. 16.. Ccn/ess. in Glanvill 
Scuidttcismns (1726) 393 (Jam.) The black man’s voice was 
hough and goustie. x8*8 Craven Dial^ Hmv gait^ a hollow 
gait or way. Ibid.y H(nt)~rxtsht a hollow rush. 1893 
Nortkumbld. Gloss.^ H<nVy hough, hogh, hollow, deep.. 
How-drill, the hollow between two drills in a field. 

b. Coffib., as henv^^ backed adj. 

X786 Burns To atild mare i, Tho’ thou’s howe-backit. .an’ 
knaggie. 1893 Northnmhld- Gloss, s. v. //ozv, Hcnvhackt, 
sunken in theoack. 

c. adv. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 395 Ane grit home, that 
borit wes all throw, Quhairlin) tha spak richt hideusUe and 
how, X78S Burns Death <5- Dr. Hornbook ix, It spak right 
howe — ‘ JVly name is Heath 

Hence Howness, hollowness, concavity, depth. 
a 1605 SIoNTGOMERiE Flyihtgiv. Pohvari 417 Be the hight 
of the heauens, and be the hownesse of hell. 

■fHowe, Ohs. Forms: i hosa, 3-4*ho:5e, 
4 howe. [OE. hoga, f. root of How sb^, tr.i] Pru- 
dent. 

rtgs® Durham Ritual (Surtees) X05/1 Ho:^a bilwitnise 
{prxedetts modestia], eg^o Littdis/. Gosp. Matt. x.viv, 45 
Hwa. .is seleafTul h^jn and ho’ja? C1330 Arlh. Merl. 38 
The howe wiif anon it fett. 

Howe, obs. f. Hove, How, Hue, Owe. 

Howeid : see Hoy v. 

Howel (hau'el), sb. [prob. of LG. derivation; 
cf. hohel, Ger. hobelj dial, hofel, MLG. 

hovel. Da. hbvl, Sw. hyfvel a plane.] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Proctor. 1864 in Webster. 1873 
in Knight Diet. Mech. I. 1138. 

Howel (han'el), v. [f. prec. cf. Ger. hoheln. 
Da. hbvle, Sw. hyjla to plane, smooth, polish.] 
fra/ts. To plane or smooth with a howel. 

1864^ in Webster. 18S3 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 83 
Machine for chiming, crozing and howelUng casks. 
Hower(e, obs. forms of Houit. 

Howes, -ys, howse, var. of Hoise t»., to hoist. 

c 15x5 Coeke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) xa Some howysed the 
mayne sayle. Ibid., Some to howes the tope sayle dyde 
entre. 

However (hauje’vw); contr. howe’er (hau- 
e'>u), adv. [f. How adv. + Ever adv. 8 e. 

In senses 2 and 3, henvever is the relic of an original sub* 
ordinate clause (like those of sense x), such as ' however this 
may be'.] 

1. Introdccing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with in the principal clause: a. qualifying a 
verb : In whatever manner, by whatever means. 

c 1380 WvcLiF }Fks. (iSSo) ^ w Hou-euer antecrist glauen 
he lettejj not god to do his wille. a 1440 Sir Degrau 864, 1 
shal juste with that duke, Or I gete a rebuke, How ever that 
hyt be 1 1605 Siiaks. Macb. iv. i. 51, I coniure you.. (How 
ere you come to know itl answer me. X709 Addison Tatler 
No. 119 P 1, I am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Genius stood at my Bed’s-Head. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves. 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pple.) or adv. : To 
whatever extent. Hence often used ellipt. with an 
adj. or adv. alone. 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 7 A bodily king of how euer litil price 
howij? not to be bout, but wih Hs wisdam. ctsZ6 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. Lxxvi.iv,The most ragefull. .thou, how ever 
furious Shalt oft restraine. 1603 Siiaks. Lear 11. i. xx8, 

I shall serue you Sir truely, how euer else. X707 Freind 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 230 He wou’d yet endeavour, how- 
ever ourcircumstances seem’d desperate, to secure the king- 
dom of Valencia. X766 Goldsm. Fie. IF. vi, However dark' 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal* itself 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. X845 M. Pattison 
Fss. (18B9) 1 . 25 His innocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 1883 Times 25 May q Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight. 

c. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Obs. or arch. 

X591 Spenser TVaw ilZ/wf 523 How ever yet theyfnee 
despise and spight, I feede on sweet contentment of my 
thought. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 67 Howe’er thou art a 
fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee. X690 Locke 
H unt. Uttd. II. viii. § 3 The Idea of Black is no less positive 
in his Mind, than that of ^Vhite, however the Cause of that 
Colour in the external Object may be only a Priv.ation. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 175 ? 4 However those who have 
passed through half the life of man^ may now wonder {etc.}. 
1846 Trench Huh. Lect.^zz. ii.iiu 189 Humanity, however 
it emved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
a man. 

t 2 . In any case, at all events, at any rate. Obs. 
(Now merged in 3;) 

X591 Shaks. Two Cent, i. i. 34 If hap’ly won, perhaps 
a haplcsse gaine; If lost, why then a grieuous labour Mon ; 
How euer; but a folly bought with wit. rtx6i6BEAUM.&FL. 
Bonduca v. Hi, A child that must have died however. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. iv. 100 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, niuch more of tne Case. 1790 Palcv Horx Paul. 
Rom.i. XX At the same lime wiih^br soon however following, 
the contribution, .made in Achaia. 

3 . Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole : 
For all that, nevertheless, notwithstanding ; yet ;?= 
hilt at the beginning of the sentence. 


x6i3 Siiaks. i/r;/. VIII,yj. i. xo6 All ihe'Land knowes 
that; How euer, yet there is no great breach. X67X Milton 
Samson 601, 1 , however, Must not omit a father's timely 
care. 1766 Goldsm. Fic. IF. x, This curiosity of theirs, 
however,’ was attended with very serious eflects. 1700 
Burke /*>. Rev. 27 However, they did not think such bold 
changes within their commission. i86x M. Pattison Fss, 
(1889) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Germans, which however was not the case. 1863 
Lubbock Preh. Times 19 Bronze arrows, however, are not 
very common in Northern Kuropc. 
f 4 i. In any way whatsoever ; at all. Obs. 

X673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 139 All Laws however 
are but Probationers of time. X740 J, Clarke EHuc. Youth 
(ed. 3) 60 , 1 cannot but be much of Mr. Locke’s Mind with 
respect to versifying however. 

5 . Interrogative (and conjunctive) ; How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever? (See Ever adv. 
8 d. ) coUoq. 

[x6o7 R. C. tr. Estiennds World Wonders 240, I shal desire 
him to consider how ever it was possible.] X871 B. Taylor 
Faust (187s) 1 . xiii. 147 However is it, such A man can think 
and know so much? Mod. However do you manage that? 

Howff (hauf, houf). Sc. Also howf, 

hauf. [Known from 16th c. : origin uncertain. 

Henvffxs, the name of the chief burial CTound at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Friary, 
which was granted to the town as a burial ground by Queen 
Mary on ix Sept. 1564, and was also for more than two cen- 
turies the meeting-place of the 'Frades. The name Hou^ 
appears as early as 1565, but it is not certain whether this 
arose from its use as ‘a jSlace of resort’, or was the orig. 
name, connected with Du. and Ger. hof, court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to be accounted for. 

1565 (Apr. 13) Burgh Reeds, in Maxwell Old Dundee 
179 Ordainit that what person that ever beis apprehendit 
louping in our the dyke.s of the Houfsal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxwell Hist. Old Dundee 208 In 1611 tne word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering ;)lace of 
the crafts is subsequently denominated ‘the Howff* instead 
of * the common burial ’.] 

A place of resort ; a haunt, a resort. 

X7X1 Ramsay Maggy yohnsioun vii, When we were weary’d 
at the gowff, Then Maggy Johnstoun’s was our howff. 1776 
C. Keith Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pop, Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 34 This is the houff of ane and ak 1706 
Burns Lett, to Thomson Apr, Wks. (Globe) 562 The Globe- 
Tavern here . . for these many years has been my howff. 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kihneny xxiv, The.corby left 
her houf in the rock. X862 Burton Bk. Hunter 60 
Those who frequented this howf, being gener.TlIy elderly men. 
Hence Howff intr., to have one’s haunt. 
x8o8-x8 Jamieson, To houff, to take shelter. x8x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xvii, Where was’t that Robertson and you were 
used to howff thegither? 

Howfing. Sc. ‘A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person’ (Jam,). Also attrib. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv, 24 My new spanit howffing 
[Bannaiyne MS. howphjm] fra the sowk. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
Si. Afidfvis 586 Alace! that Scotland had no schame, To 
send sic hownn^ carles fromhame! X87X W, Alexander 
yohnny Gibb xii, That auP, greedy, sneeshinie howffin. 
fHowful, Eoughfol, a. Obs. Forms; i 
hosful, 1-3 holiful, 3 hojliefull, houhful, how- 
ful; see also Hoful. f. ihonght, 

care, Ho w rAl + -POD.] Careful; an-dous, sorrowful. 

970 in Thorpe Dipl. Attgl. YEvi Sax. 240 Hohful embe 
Saet hu ic his lof araere. a 1050 Liber Scintill. ix. (1889) 43 
.^mtij wamb & gyrla hohfull. C1200 Ormin 8953 Ne i»alt 
me birrjj beoa ho3hefull Abuienn hise l^ingess. a 1250 Ou/l 
,y Night. 1292 pe nihtegale sat and sihte And hohful was. 
Hence f HowfoUy adv., carefully, anxiously. 

1365 T. Stapleton Fortr, Faith 6 What is more bowfully 
to be sought for, more charely to be kept ? 

fHowgate, -S, adv. Obs. [f. How adv. + 
Gate sb.“ ‘v/ay’ (with genitival -r).] In direct 
and indirect questions : In what way ; how. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6547 (Cott.) Hugat dele yee now ? Ibid. 
7118 Noght he did jiam vnderstand Hugat [z'. rr. hougat, 
howgate] he Jjat hony faand. 1373 Barbour Bruce ii. 156 
And tauld him . .als how -gate The Clyffurd held his heritage. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 587 pane daej’ane wist nocht 
hou-gat To da 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 5589 (Gott.), I sal tell you..hougatis 
he cam first in place. 01440 York Myst. -xxvi. 227 Howe 
gales bought schall he be? 1570 Levins Manip. 39/45 
Hoggates, how? quomodol Howgates, 

Howge, obs. f. Huge. How(g)h, obs. ff. 
Hough. Howghe, obs. f. How adsi. How go, 
obs. f. Hogo. Howine, -yn, obs. ff. haven, p.-i. 
pple. of Heave. 

■tHowisll (hau'ij), a, colloq. ' Obs. " \i. How 
adv. -f -ISH.] Peril, short for the earlier /.don't- 
kntnv-hosvish, liow-hoviish ; Having a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; ‘ all-overish 
1694 Drydch Love Triumph, v. Wks. 1884 VIII. 462, ! 
ttm — 1 know not howish. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. 
(173?) 257 We were . . off the Hinges, and I don’t know 
howish. ^ 1746 in Leisure Hour (1880) 119 He is a little 
how-howish to-day, occasioned by a merry-making. 1787 
Minor 39 [She] feels, as she says, quite howish and vapourish. 
x8o2 Beddoes Hygeia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, 1 don't-know-howish. 

t Howitz, liaubitz. Obs, Forms : a. 8 hau-, 
hawbitz, hob(b)it8, $. 7 howitts, 8 hau-, 
howitz. [a. Ger. hatibitze, in 15th c. haiifnilz, 
hanfenitz, ad. Boh. hotifnice stone-sUng, catapult. 
(Introduced into German during the Hussite 
wars.) From the Ger., also 17th c. It. obiza, obice, 
F. obits bomb-shell.] =ncxt. (Usually with pi. 
the same as the sing. : cf. sb.^ 2 b.) 


c.^ X700 S. L..tr. Fryke's Foy. E. Ind. 61 Small Vessels 
which fetch'd us some Haubitzes (which is a kind of Field- 
Piece to load with small Shot). 1709 Loud, Caz. Na 
4590/3 Haubitz for sixteen Pound Ball, two. X710 J. 
Harris Lex, Techn. II, Habits are a sort of small Mortars 
from 6 to 8 Inches Diameter. Their Carriages are like those 
of Guns, only much shorter. ^1729 Shelvocke Artillery ^ 
377 Little Hobbits charged with the various kinds of ^re- 
Balls. 2743-5 Ti.ndal Contin. Rapin xxvt. i. (1745) HI. efo 
Sixty two cannon, eight mortars and hawbiiz. 

/S. 1687 J. Richards yrul. Siege Buda These Howitu 
are mounted on Carriages somwhat resembling those of 
(Cannon. X709 Land. Gaz. No. 4556/2 Forty Mortars, and 
sixty Hauwilz. 1781 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Res'. (1853) III. 
488 Two field-pieces, some howitz, and perhaps a mortar. 

Howitzer (hairitssi). Forms; a. 8 hau- 
haw-, hobitzer. } 3 . 7 hauwitzer, 8 hawitzer, 
8- howitzer. [A deriv. of prec. ; the same suffix 
appears in Du. hoiavitser (in 1663 hottvieiser), Fr. 
obiisier for earlier obtts (see Hatz.-Darm.),] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weight, 
specially designed for ihe horizontal firing of shells 
with small charges, and adapted for use in a moun- 
tainous country. 

a. X703 Land, Gas. No. 3941/2 A Battery of two Mortars 
and 4 Haubitzers. X736_ Lediard Life Marlborough III. 
138,12 Hawbitzer.'i, or little Mortars. Hist. Europ 
in Ann.Reg. 14/1 The signal. .was given by four hawbitrers 
fired in the air. 

A rtfpS Loud. Gas. No. 3206/3, .40 Mortars and Hau- 
witzers. 1704 Ibid. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, and xoo Hand- 
Mortars. i8iz Examiner 14 Sept. 581/1 tVe drove the 
enemy from . . the town by howitzers. 1884 J. Colborse 
Hicks Pasha 158 At each corner . . were placed . . the rifled 
howitzers. 


+ b. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

tq6z Brit. Mag. II. 442 A. .body of Russians. .had l«gun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intention to 
set the magazines on fire, 

c. Comb., as howiizer-hoat {oS. gunboat). 

180X Nelson 15 Aug. in Nicolas Disf. (1845! IV. 463 
Captain Court who commands the Division of Howitzer- 
Boats ..is to open his fire from the Howitzers upon the 
hatieries and camp. 1844 W. Siborne Waterloo 1 . x. 3W 
(Stanf.) Major Bull’s Britibh howitzer horse-baiierj’. 

Howk, obs. f. Hook; var. form ofHoLK. 

Howker, var. Hooker 2^ a sailing vessel. 

Howl (haul), V. Forms : (? 3 hulen), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoula), 5-7 Iiowle,(6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 
^ hulen, hotilen « MDu. hillen,'Di\, hutlen,yillO. 
hfilen, hittlen, Ger. heulen : of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr, b\a-€iv, L, tthtldre, It. urlare, OF. ullerptrUr, 
F. hurler to howl.] 

1 . inlr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of « {ft) prevails. S.aid of 
dogs, wolves, and various wild animals ; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 Gower Co/tf, II. 265 The horned oule The which mtn 
here^on nightes houle. CX440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 
as beestys, ulnlo. 1484 Caxton Fables of Msob v. xii, i ae 
dogges herd the voys [of the wulf] wherfore they beganne 
to barke and to howle. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. PJ- 
(1566)^139 As houndes they houle and grenne. 1613 m- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 742 They heard Dogges howle on tne 
shore. CX765 Berkeley Cave Dunmorc Wks. 187X I/- 
Two or three dogs . . set themselves to bowl with all their 
might. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl. 

2 . Of a human being : To utter a similar sound ; 
to utter loud and doleful inarticulate cries ; lo ^Yali, 
lament, esp. with pain. In modern use often some- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pain or 


distress. . 

(Quot. 1220 is very uncertain ; the word may be 
[c 1220 Bestiary 396 Man hire [ 3 e foxj haiieo, hatiw a 
hulen boffe men and fnles-l c 1386 Chaucer hut. s J. tW 
Shrighte Emelye and howleth Palamon. c* 45 ® . 

Imitatione i. xxiv. 33 pc enviouse shul houle for sof 
as wode houndes. 1326 Tinoale yas . v. j ^”^",1?-, 
Ryche men. Wepe and howle on youre wretcheanes 
shall come apon you. 1597 Shaks. 2 ka 1 

There is another Indictment vpon thee . . for the wh 
thinice thou wilt howle. 2682 N. O. Boilcan s Lutr • 
140 My Angry Ghost shall haunt thy 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall m.ike thee Howl 180S 
Let. to Ballantyne la Apr. in Lockhart, He sti I ho' * 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shall 
settle. 2885 L'pool Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Hnder th . 

cumstances it will do the Conservatives verj' bttleg 


howl. 


b. floxvl at, howl upon, to assail of 


address with 


howling, \i\th. indirect pass. , _ 

1647 A. Ross Myst. Poet. viii. (1675) 152 She [Heca 
howled or called upon in the night by her I nests. » 

C. traits. To drive into a state by howlinp t ^ * 
down, to reduce to silence by howls of ' 1,0 

1872 Baceiiot Physics 4 - Pol. (1876) 264 ^ jgSS 
hears anything he does not like, tries to howl it d ' 
Manch. Exam. 20 May, 4/7 Od- 

howled down in attempting to reply. ^ n,ad 

315 They have whirled or howled themselves in 
delirium. , r.,./ 

3 . trails. To Utter with howling. •A.bo 
*530 Timijalc Expos. 4 - A’otes (1849^ 286 But the nn 

care not what iheyhowl,sceing..thatnorn.nncan -r) 

160s SiUKs. jUacl. IV. iii. 194 But I htarinS 

would be iiowl’d out m the desert ^y*'®* (1614I 

should not latch them. 16x3 , Cl „r‘Pra^*er^* 

307 Singing, or rather howling certaine Psalm 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresuy's Amusem. Ser. 4 * 
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Howls out, Buy my Flawnders. 1816 J. Wilsok City of 
Plague II. iii. 198 To howl my dying curses in his ear, 

4 . intr. Of inanimate agents, esp. the wind or a 
storm : To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ ; To cipher. 

1687 (see Howling vbl. sh. i]. 1728 Pope Dune, 1. 35 
Keen, hollow winds howl thro’ the bleak recess, Emblem of 
Music caus’d by Emptiness. 1742 R. Blair Crave 32 The 
wind is up ; hark • how it howls ! X819 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. I. 434 How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind ! 
1852 Seidel Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance., 
if one of the reed pipes should howl. 1873 J. H. Brnnet 
IVinter Medit i. x. {ed. 5) 303 The wind was howling in 
the mountains. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 148 
Dozens of great steamers go howling through the Downs 
every day. 

6. (See quot.) 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., When the Fool-hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Ground-Timbers, and boulted, 
and then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters say, they begin to make the Ship Howie, 

Howl (haul), sb. [f. Howl s'.] 

1 . The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel n or some 
kindred sound; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent. 

x6os Shaks. Macb. ii. i. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle’s 
his Watch, ci6os Middleton IPiie/t iii. iii. No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
iv. Wks. 1778 II 412 The last howls of a dog dissected alive. 
x8z4 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxvi, Till sung his midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer’d the dog-fox with his howl. 1863 
Kingsley Herew. xiii, She e.xpected him at every howl of 
the wind. 

2. A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment. (Often 
used contemptuously.) 

*599 Shaks. Hetu K, in, iii. 39 Your naked Infants spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the mad Mothers, with their howles 
confus’d, Doe breake the Clouds. 1697 Dryden Eneidwi. 
527 She .. fills with horrid howls the publick place. 2776 
Twiss Tour I r el, in The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritchie IPand. by Loire 100 
Foulque uttered a howl of despair. 2858 Bright Sp, Glas- 
goiv 21 Dec, {1868) 307/2 You rememberthe howl of astonish- 
ment which arose. 2862 La Brougham Brit, Const. App. 
ii. 421 His sufferings are exacerbated by the howl of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var, Holl. 

t Howie. Ois. A variant of Owt, peril, in- 
fluenced by Howlet or by Howl v. 

tf 2430 Lyog. CJiorle ^ Byrde in Min, Poems (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a poplngaye, 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii. 74 Wend he had bene the hornit howle. 

Howler (haudsi). [f. Howl v, + -ekI ] 

1 . An animal that howls. 

1850 Thomson Land Bk, 1. viii. (1872) 94 To be torn .. 
and dragged about bv these hideous howlers (jackalsf 
b. Spec, A South American Monkey of the genus 
Mycetes, 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVI, 37/1 The species are, a.s the name 
[Mycetes] implies, HowlerSj and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals, .are described, .as surpassingly distressing 
and unearthly. 2865 Reader No. 121. 457/1 Numerous 
spider-monkeys, the red howlers. 1879 Cassells Techn, 
Educ, I. 5 The chief monkey-furs imported are those ob- 
tained from the howlers. 

2 . a. A person hired to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying, b. A wassailer (see quot, 
1875). dial, 

2844 Kinglaki: Eothen xviii. (1878) 249 The funerals.. are 
attended by howlers. 2875 Sussex Gloss., Howlers, boys 
who in former times went round wassailing’the orchards. 
1883 ^all Mall G. 25 July_2/i When a man was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers were employed. 

3 . sian^. Something ‘ crying ’, * clamant or ex- 
cessive ; spec, a glaring blunder, esp. in an examina- 
tion, etc. *Cf. Howling///, a, 3. 

2872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xix. (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by frozen breath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 2875 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 
John . . having come a howler over the Leger, is stumped. 
2882 H. C. JIerivale L'niicit of B. II. il ii. 161 He’s gone 
no end ofa howler on the turf since. 2890 A thenxnvt x Mar. 
275/1 In no examination papers.. has any examiner met with 
more monstrous ‘howlers’ than crowd the.se pages. 1894 
Apr. 464 The specimens ofschoolboy blunderswbich, 
under the head of ' Howlers ', are so popular in our journals. 

Howlet (hau'Iet, .SV. hwlet). dial. Forms : 5 
bowlott, -lat, 6- howlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dial, hoolet, hrilote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also Owlet, [app. ai F. htiloUe, in 16th c. 
Itulolei a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as in Ger euUy MLG. 
iilcy peril, altered under the influence of huer to 
hoot : cf. the synonym huette.'] An owl, owlet. 

CX4SO Holland Hcnvlat 48, 1 sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. CX450 Coz'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 170 Do 
howlott howiyn hoberd and heyn, Whan here baniys olede 
undyr credyl bende. 25x3 Douglas ^neis xn. xiii. x68 
Quhilk we a liiil howlet cleip, or owle. 1549 Cheke Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) s Why, be yec Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light? 1570 Levins Mnnip. 8S/15 
An Hulet or oule, vlula. x6ox Holland Pliuy I. 156 Eies 
they hauc red like the houlcts. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. iSt^ 
1 am also as poor as a Howlet. i8ao Scorr Ivanhoe xxvvi, 
That St. Wiihold's of Burton is a howlet’s nest worth thi 
haTTying. 1828 Craven Dial., HuUei, Hullai, an owl. 

Howliglasse, obs. var. of Owl-glass. 


Howling (hau’lig),!/^/. jA [f. Howl v. + -ing^.] 
1. The uttering of a piolonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal; the production of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Howlynge of doggys. 2495 
Trevisa's Barth, De P, R. xviii. xxv. (W. de W.), Ticius 
Sabinus hounde. .abode wyth the deed body wyth dolefull 
and sorowfull noyse and howlynge \Bodl. MS. 5elling]. 
1598 Hakluyt Frjy. I. 400 Two or three hundred foxes, 
which make a marueilous wawUng or howling. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trasu i. 2 The Isleof Stromboii-.I 
was told that they who were near it heard great bowlings, 
which proceed not from Hell., but from the violence of the 
Winds. 2735 Somerville Chase iv. 225 His Tail incurv’d 
He drops, and with harsh broken Howlings rends The 
poison-tainted Air. 2852 Skidcl Organ 45 To remedy the 
so-called hoxuling or sounding-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are -not pressed down. 2875 [see 
Ciphering vbl, sb. 3I. 

2 i‘. A prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 
c 2489 Caxton Blaftchardyn xliii. 169 Greie crye, noyse, 
and houlyng made the sarasjms. 2592 Shaks. Rom. .5- Jitl. 
111. iii. 48 Banished? O Frier, the damned vse that word 
in hell: Howlings attends it. 2665 Sir T. Herbert 7’rnt'. 
U677) 257 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes a 
general howling . . was made. 1725 De Foe Voy, round 
IPorld (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 2887 
A. Muller in Etteycl. Brit. XXII. 663/1 The insane howl- 
ings hxt hu (‘ he, he practised by the ‘ howling ’ Rifa’iya 
[Dervishes]. 

Howling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing " ] 

1 . That howls; that utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

a 1605 PoLWART Flyting zv. Montgomerie 295 Where 
howlring howlets aye doth hant. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. III. xix. (17x3) 217, I believe you mean the howling 
Quakers, as uncivil as they are. 17^ E. Bancroft Guiana 
133 The Howling Baboons, as they are here called. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 285 Peals of thunder, .followed by 
a howling blast of wind. *847 Carpenter Zool. | 159 The 
Myceti, or Howling Monkeys. 2877 (see Dervish]. 

2 . Characterized by, or filled with, bowling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind ; dreary. In the Biblical 
howling wildeniesSt and derived phrases, the word 
tends to become merely intensive.^ 

x6zx Bible Dent, xxxti. xo He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildemesse. 1696 tr. Dn Mont's 
Voy. Levant 222 The very Sight of those howling Desarts 
deierr me. 172S-46 Thomson ^ring 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the howling hill. 2847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoe 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens ofa finer race. 2848 Dickens 2>o/;/^<yiv, (C. D. ed.) 
22 Going regularly aloft to bed . .In a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 2857 Troreau Maine W. (1894) 300 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not howl ; it 
is the imagination of the traveler that does the howling. 

8. 7?^. (chiefly slatt^.) Glaring, very pronounced, 

‘ screaming ’ : cf. Howler 3 . 

r363 Sala in Daily Ttl. 0$ Nov. 6/6 To risk a very vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is *a howling swell * in the East. 1^4 
Nonconf, 4- Indeft, 7 Aug. 766/3 Those mistakes which are 
sometimes called * howling' blunders. 

Hence Howlingly adv. 

»593 Nashe Christs T, (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more howlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hulk. Howlsom, var. 
Holsoji. Howm, Sc. f HolmI. 

■f Howne, ji. or ?a. Obs. rare. (Metining tin- 
fcnown.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 182 (210) But Anlenor, he shal 
com horn to towne, And she shal out ; hos seyden liere and 
howne [MS. Gg. 4. 27 hounne], 

Hownyd, obs. f. Homeyeb. Howp, obs. f 
Hoop, Sc. f Hope. Howr(e, obs. ff. Hour, 
Our, Whore. Howaband, obs. f Husband. 
How 8 (e, Howael, obs. ff. House, Housel. 
Howsoever (hatf su»ie'v3r). arch, [f. How adv. 

+ So adv. + Ever adv. In the same sense the 
simple ho-a> so goes back to c 1200, hoxusomever to 
c 1300, and however to c 1400 ; henusoever appears 
to have been a later formation from how so or 
however, modelled on howsomever^ 

1. In what manner soever ; = However i . (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) arch. 

f 2430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MS. Cott. Calig.) We schulle | 
present he pleynte. how «m> euer bou be payde. 1534 Elyot 
Doctr. Princes 4 Thei thinke it better, .to live in any other 
maner, how so ever it be. 259* Greene tips/. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (MaIb.)_II. 232 Howsoeucr right be, might 
carries away the verdict, 1741 Middleton Cicero 1. v. 349 
Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s conduct. 
2882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relit- Knowl, 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been ofim'aluable service to the 
Christian Church, howsoever her direct influence may be 
considered. 

•j-b. Nolwilhstandrog that, albeit; = However 

I c. Obs. 

*599 H. Buttes rfrzV Dinner\\x\i, It is a most., 

innocent Animall, howsoever .nature .. hath armed it most 
magnificently. 1674 Playford .S’/,-/// Mus. lit. x The Parts 
of hlusick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty, .parts, 

2 . With adj. or adv. : To what extent or in what 
degree soever, a. With tmesis : henv . . . soever. 

• 1557 North Guevara's Dlnll Pr, (16x9) 718/1 How great 
a mend or necre kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1^ 
Shaks. L. L. L, i. i. 194 How low soeuer the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. 2647 Ci-ARespoN Hist. Reh. i. § 25 
ITie Treaty ., how well soever received, and how much 


soever desired by the King. 17^ Robf.rtson Chas. /“, 
III. viiL 105 [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to grant it. x86x Maine Anc. Law vii. 
(1876) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 1874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. 1. vi. § 2 (1879) 262 A .summary’ ex- 
pression of the entire process— how simple or how comple.x 
soever. 

b. Also without tmesis. 

2696 Tate & Brady Ps. xc. 6 But howsoever fresh and 
fair, a 2752 BpLiNGBRoKE Fragm. (R.), Howsoever well 
instructed he might be in them himself and howsoever useful 
to government he might think them. 

•fS. In any case, at any rate : = However 2. 

2586 A Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoever, yet howsoever honourably. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. v. i, 27 Something of great constande; Cut how- 
soeuer, strange, and admirable, a 16x3 Overbury A Wi/i 
(1638) 79 His boy is bound to admire him hou'.soever. 2663 
Flagellum, or O, Cronnvell 12672) 48 If the Scots as was 
hoped how.soever, would have proved honest. 

4 . Nevertheless ; yet : *= However 3. Obs. 

x6o2 R. Dolman tr. Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. {1618) iii. lx. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is certaine that pilots, .doe direct (etc.]. 
1631 Hevwood Eng. Eliz, (1641) 83 It bred m her howsoever 
no small amazement. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 


Howsomever (hau5S2'me•^'9I), adv. Now dial. 
or vulgar. Also, south, dial, howsomdover. 
[A parallel formation to howsoever, of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. sum, som (= Da., Sw. 
sotiii ON. sem as, that) instead of 
f 1 . Introducing a subordinate clause : In what- 
ever manner; —However i. b. Although; = 
However 1 c. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2339' Nu at Jie erlh nu at h® or hu 
sumeuer[v.rr. hou sum euir, how sim euer] kou will kescift. 
^1420 Avozv. Arih. xxiv, Then to-gedur schulle we goe 
How-sumeuyr hit cheuis. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
X, 270 How somever the game gootb. 2560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 297 How someuer the matter was. 1601 
Shaks. Well i. iii, 56 How somere their hearts are 
.seuer'd in Religion, their heads are both one. 

2. Neveitheless ; yet: « However 3. 

256a Turner Herbal ii, 70b, It is playn that he had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer. 1728 V^anbr. & Cib. Prov, Husb. 
II. 27 But howsonidever, we’st ta’ the best care we can. 
2741 Richardson Paf/iela (2824) I. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known, 2822 Scott Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, 1 object nothing to Captain Cleveland, 
2852 C. W, H[oskins) Taipa 135 , 1 shall key) you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 2861 Hughes Tom Broton at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsumdever, as your countrymen .say, I shall 
have a shy at him. 

Howsour, obs. f. Houseb 2; var, of Hous- 
SOUR. Obs. 

fHowster, Obs. rare~‘^. ? To oust. 

264s Rogers Naaman 348 Howster out such vermlne 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughts) out of tlieir 
kennells I 

Howt, obs. form of Hoot. 

Howve : see Hove. Howylle, obs. f. Owl. 
Howyne, Sc. f. hovin, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. 
Hox, Hoxter, obs. ff. Ox, Hdckster, 
f H0X| sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from a 
fuller form *hoxen (retained in Hockbhi.v, httch* 
soUf Hdxen), repr. OF. hdhsinn, pi. hdhsiua^ 
Houge-stnew, and corresp. to ON- hdsiu, OFris. 
hdxeuc, hoxue, OHG. *h&hsina, hdhsna, MDu. 
haessene, haasen (Kilian haessen), Du. haasscu, 
haassCf haas, in Groningen haoks^ in same sense. 
Cf. Hoxen V . 

The final -en eii*hox-en may have been taken in ME. .'i> 
a pi. ending (the OE. pi. hdhsina would give ME. *ho^sin, 
*hoxen\ and a sing, hox deduced from it (cf. Chick).] 

A hamstring. 

c 1440 Wyctifs Bible a Sanu viii. 4 Dauld kittc the boxes 
of alie the beeslis drawynge. 


t Sox, V, Obs. or dial. Also 4 hoxe, y-S hocks, 
[Shortened from Hoxeit v., (?)under influence of 
Hox sb. Cf. Ger. dial, htichsen, hessen, hiisen «=» 
Ger, hechsnen, in same sense.] irans. To hough, 
to hamstring. 

2388 Wyclif fosk. XU 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis of 
hem. — I Chron. xviii. 4 He hoxide alle the horsis of charis 
[1382 He kutle the knee senewis]. 1594 Lylv Moth. Bomb. 
III. iv. 113, I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him. 2611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. li. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which boxes honestie behind, re>traj'ning 
From Course requir’d. 2699 Dampier Voy. If. ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither after- 
ward to bocks Cattle. 2718 Entertainer zZo They not only 
fired his Stacks of Corn and Hay, but hox’d and stabb d 
his Caitel. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. Wk.-!. (17SS) 35 
Hocks the Heels, 

Hence fHoxing, hocksing vbl. sb. (also allru'.) 
also *f* Ho’ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

1598 Manwood Forest Laws x\ i. § 22. 100b, That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Ilawling, or 
of some Ilocksynczving. 2699 Dampirr i fX H. J]* 97 * 

Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to d*® * 

Ibid., His Arms U a Hocksing Iron, which is J « 

.-.hap: of a Half Jloon. /hid. pS 'J h. ‘I'’,'' 

Hocksins-Horse, by the eight of the I ole .. hang. t.oi> n 
always- rr t 

tHoxen, v. Obs. rare. 
corresp. to OHG. Mhstafa, 
raod.G\ hdehsaea. beehs'tea.MVa baessea-ea, 
hesen-en in same sense [(■ OHG. hahstna, MDn. 
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haessene hongH-sinew).] trans. To hongh, to ham- 
string; = Hough-sinew v. (More frequently 
shortened to Hox v., q.v.) 

X387 TnEviSA Higden (Rolls) VII. 1^9 Scbe putte hir 
nurri . . for to fi3te a3enst accuser,, whiche J)oru5 Goddes 
grace, j^e hamme i»Kut and hoxened, overcome |?e accusour. 

Hoy (hoi), Also 6-7 hoie, hoye, 7 hoigh, 
huy. [app. ad. MDu. /weiy pi. hoeyen (Venvijs 
and Verdam), var. of hoede, heitde^ hiicdcy mod.Du. 

whence also obs. F. hen (Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.] ‘ A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast’ (Smyth Sailods IVord-bk^. 

X49S Poston No. 937 III. 3S8 An hove of Dorderj'ght. 

1497 iS^avot Acc. Hen. VII (i8o6> 95 An hoy of Andwarpe. 
1562 Act •$ Eliz. c. 5 § 9 English Hoys and Plats may cross 
the Seas as far as ^en. 1605 B. Jokson VoUone iv. i, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 228 Holland and Zeland..hath.. 
twenty thousand saile of Ships and Hoies. x66x PEn’S 
Diary 16 June, To hire a Margate Hoy. a X693 Urquhaet 
Rabelais iii. lii, 429 C^rears . . Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Rigging <5- Seantajiship I. 227^ Hoys 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and sometimes a 
bowsprit; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. ^ 1806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvm. xxiiL 173 A coach as Jong 
and as crowded as the Margate Hoy, x8^ Sm\th Sailors 
Word-hks S.V., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-hoy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. 

+ 13. jocularly, A hen%ty or clumsy person. Ohs. 
xfoy Dekker & Webster Hort/i<v. Hoe it. i, I heare 
trampling : 'tis my Flemish Hoy. 
e. Covih. (See also Hoyman.) 
x6i2 Dekker If it be not good Wks.' 1873 III. 358 A whole 
Hoy-full are Landed, ax6x8 Raleigh Observ. in Rem. 
(1661) 167 They [the Dutch] have .. Ships called Boyers, 
Hoybarks, Hoyes, and others.^ 17x4 Makdeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 321 t^w conversation m hoy-boats and stage- 
coaches. X7S7 W. Thompson R. N.Advoc, 48 A Hoy Load 
of. . Flags was sent. 

Hoy (boil, int. {sb.'L) Also 6 hoygbe, 7- hoi, 
8- hoay. [A natural exclamation.] A cry used 
to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calliug aloft. (Cf. Ahoy.I 
*393 Langl. P, pi. C, IX. 123 And holpen to erie ]}h half 
acre with ‘hoyl troly ! lolly ’ vii. zoo Hey 1 trolly-lolly ! 
B, M. 118 howl trolli-lolU !]. XS53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
176 Wordes . . deri\*ed from the nature of thirnges. As , . 
when one would seme galant, to crle hoigh, whereby also is 
declared courage. 0x60$ MoSTCcyiKHiE Plytingw. Polwart 
X2I Hoy, hurson, to hell. 16x7 Minsheu Ducior^Hoit a 
word vsed in driuing hogges, 1620 Bp. Hall Mar. 
Clergy ii. ii. Wks. (1648) 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
Circe ! Hoy I back to her Styes, yea thine ! 1769 

Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Holloa^ If the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the main-top, he calls. 
Main-top, hoay! To which they answer. Holloa! x8io 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 He hallooed, hoy, slop I 1862 
Tottek Haval Text Bk. (N. V.) 340 Hoay^ an exclamation, 
to call attention, as * Ship-hoay i* 

B. as sb. A call of * hoy ! ’ 

1641 Brome foviall Cre^ct iv. ii, Here’s a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1850 W Jamie 
Stray Effus. 76 The fisher’s * Hoy ' was heard afar, x86s 
Dickens Mut. Fr. i. viii, I see your young man. .chopping 
at the fliw on the window-sill.. and I give him a Hoy J 

Hoy, [f. Hot int^ 

1 . irans. To urge on or incite with cries of ‘ hoyl’ ; 
to drive or convoy with shouts. 

^1536 Lyndesay ComPl. Bagsehe 144, I gat none vther 
recompence Bot hoyil, & houndit of the toun. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. Ivii. (1878) 130 Hoy out <sir carter) the hog fro thy 
\sheele. ,0x590 D. hloYSiEiJ/r/;/. Ajfairs Scotl. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlie onbeset by . . rascalis of the toun, and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. a 1605 Mont- 
coMERiF. Dev, Poems vi. 70 The he^’y saulisarhadtohevin ; 
The^ liahi, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 1785 Burns Halloiueen 
xxiii, They hoy't out Will, wi’ star advice. 

2 . intr. To call ‘hoyl’ 

X836-9 piCKENS Sk. BoZy Mr. IVatkins loHle ii. Quite 
hoarse with hot-ing and imprecating. 

Hoy, obs. form of Hue. 

11 Hoya (hoi’a). Bot. [mod.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1821).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Asclepiadacae), bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow ; 
commonly known as houey-planis, ivax-platits, or 
•wax-flowers. They are natives of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

1x8x6 J, Maher in Trans. Hortic. See. II. 197 {Juading) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Carnosa.] 1851 
Illusir. Calat. Gt. Exhib. 972 Hoya, or wax flower. 1881 
Mrs, C. Praed Policy fr P. 1. 111 Native jessamine and 
waxen hoj’a shed their fragrance in the air. 1894 Black- 
MORF. Perlycross 446, I have almost spoiled that truss of 
Hoya- 

Hoybuck, corrupt form of Hautboy*, Hobot, 
1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (1854) H. 47 The 
instruments which they commonly do vse are hoybuckes, 
comets, trompets, lutes. 

Hoyda, -day, obs. forms of Hey-d.\t tut. 

+ Hoyde. Ols. Abbrev. of, or error for, Hoydek. 

1636 Hkywood MUlr. if. IV'ks. ZS74 112 Harken 

oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates. 


Hoyden (hoi'den), sb. (a.) Also 6-8 lioydpn, 
7-8 hoidon, 7-9 Iroideu. [Found c 1600 (not. in 
Shahs.); oripn uncertain. ? Connected with Hoiiii. 

Skinner’s conjectured derivation from Ger. and Du. heide 
heathy Du. heiden,\xv Kilian */ny*<ft'//jhomoagre5tisetincuI- 
tus IS perh, not impossible; but evidence is wanting,] 

+ 1 . A rude, ignorant, or awkward fellow; a 
clown, boor. Obs. 

*593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confui. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of recreation of Trinitie hall. XS97 xst Pt, Reiuimfr. 
Parjiass. ii. i. 833 Pie make ev'ery hoj'don hestowe a fairinge 
on his dore, his wall, his windowe. c x6oo Day Begg. Bed- 
nail Gr, 11. ii. (t88i» 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons that 
know not chalUe from cheese. x6ix Cotcr., Badault^ a 
foole, dolt, sot . .gaping hoydon. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 364 Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyd’n? 

1708 Motteux IV. xlvi, The poor Devil.. was made 
a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydons. 

2 . Arude,or ill-bred girl(orwoman); aboisterous 
noisy girl, a romp. 

1676 Wycherley Pi. Dealer’ll. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1x3/2 T^ien 
Mrs. Hoyden, that calls all People by their surnames. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoidon^ a clowmish ill-bred Wench. 

1709 Steele Toiler No. 13 P 1 She was so ungainly in 
her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 
Delany in Life <5- Corr. 323 She is daughter to my lord 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw. 2809 Pjnknev Trav. France 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a romp and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceh'e. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered ivith sand and seatveed. 

B. aitrib. or adj. Belonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden ; inelegant in deport- 
ment, roystering, hoydenish. 

1728 Young Love Famex. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Across the room, and toss into the chair. 
2792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights IVom. vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulged 
themselves in. xB6x Tolloch Eng. Purit. ii. 253 The 
wilful and hoyden blood of their mother. 

Hence Hoydenhood, the condition of a hoyden ; 
Hoydenism, the tharacter or manners of a hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

X824 Scott Ronan'sxi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. x886 Mrs, Huncerford Green Pleas. 4- Grey Grief 
I. iv. 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism, 

Hoy'den, v. [f. prec. sb.] iutr. To play the 
hoyden. Hence Hoydening vbl. sb. zxiAppl. a. 

X709 Brit. Apollo II. No. X2. 3/j A Strong dock’d Buck- 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parson's-Green. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8zi) IV. 221 Did she never from 
girlhood to now, hoyden? x«8 Gray Let, to Ston^o^er in 
I^Iason Mem. (tS^) II. 124 JPrimne.ss and aiTectation..ha5 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. X806-7 J. Beres- 
FORO Mis, Hunt. Life (2826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. 

Hoydenish (hobdenij), a, [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Haring the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., The young lady ,. half 
tonish, and half hoydenish. 1815 W. Irving in Life 6* Lett. 
(t864) I. 343 Mrs. Mardyn .. vulgar ivithout humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity, 2861 Whyte 
Melville Good for Nothing II. xHi. 195 Her_ somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired repose and dignity. 

Hence Hoy’deuislmess. 

1858 Miss Mulock Th. ab. JVom. 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Holme Lee A, Warleigh HI. 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoydenishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. Oyez. HoyfFer, obs. f. 
Heifeb. Hoyke, obs. f. Hdke, 

+ Hoyle. Archery, Obs. A mark made use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovebs. 

26x4 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. II L F iv b,Gold sets \’p markes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. i$zz Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxvi. 334 (Robin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, and 
hoyles, each one could cleave the pin. xBor X. Roberts 
Eng. Bffzvman 326 Hoyle. 1845 Anecd. Archery^ Glossary' 
388 Hoyle, a short moving mark. 

Hence HoyUng* vbl. sb. oxppl. a. 
x^'^'Lanc, IVills (Chetham Soc.) III. 65 My vewe bowe 
w**> the redd handle and all my boyling arrowes, 

Hoylle, obs. north, form of \Vhole, 

Hoymau (hormden). [f. Hoy sb.^ + Man.] A 
man in charge of a hoy ; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepys Diary 13 June, A hoyman’s daughter. 2781 
Sir W. Jones Bailments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon became 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of JamM 1, that a common hoyman, like a common wag- 
• goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 
1885 Lazu Times LXXX. 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a im y man , unprotected by bill of lading or charter-party. 
Hoyiio, var. Hone sb, and v , ; obs. Sc. f. Oven. 
Hoys, obs. f. Whose. Hoys(e, hoyss, obs. fi*. 
Hose. Hoyst, rare obs. var. Hoast. Hoyst- 
ings, obs. f. Hustings. Hoystyr, obs. f. Oysteb. 
Hoyt, var. Hoit. 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hose, Hosieb. 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combination in OE. 
[•— OTent. hr - Aryan ^r-]. In initial /ir-, the h 
•was lost in the transition to AIE., in which and 
in modem Eng, the words begin with R : e. g, OE. 
hrsfn, hrhdf brings hr^, hnmgj hsycg, now 
Raven, Reed, Ring, Roof, Rung, Ridge. 

Hu, obs, f. How, Hue. Hua, obs. f. Who. 
Huam, obs. f. Whom. Huanaco, var. Gua- 
NACo. Hu as, obs. f. Whose. 

Hub^ (hDb), Forms: 6 kubbe, 8 hubb, y- 
hub. [Origin unascertained. 


Skeat would identify with Hob sh? If the various senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to be ‘boss’, ’ (rounded) protuberance*.] ^ 

tl. The Hob of a fire-place. Obs, 

2511, x6oo, a 2825 [see Hob sb.^ i]. 

2 . The central solid part of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle ; the nave. 

• Although used by Blithe in 1649, and (from him) by uvtnl 
27lh c. writers, and in Bradley’s Pam. Diet. 1723 (s.v. Mm) 
this word appears to have been merely dialectal, being un’ 
recognized by the Dictionaries till the igih c.. when it 
appears first in the American Webster 11828) and Worcester 
(1846). It has received literary currency mainly from 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become generally know’n 
in connexion with bicycles. Forby gives under hob, hth 
(besides the entry cited below) the alleged meaning ‘the 
hilt or guard of a weapon’, with which he connects ip to 
the hub, ‘ as far as possible ’ ; this phrase is in American use 
associated \vith the hub of a wheel, as implying ‘deeply, to 
a great extent, inextricably involved'. 

2649 Blithe Eng, Improv. ImPr. (2652) 267 [The Elm] 
the best wood in England, for Wheelwrights Naihes or 
Hubs for wheels. 2675 Grew Anat. Plants (1682) 28; The 
particles .. of Salt stick in them, as the Spokes do in the 
Hub of a Wheel, or as the Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 
a 2825 Forby Vcc. E, Anglia, Hob, Hub, the nave of 2 
wheel. 2828 Webster, Hob, hub, the nave of a wheel (citing 
Washington). 2832 \nHarP^sMag.{\BB^)]M\y2^^fx{^\x^\ 
talked. .of being ‘up to the hub’., for General Jackson. 
1854 Caroline Thomas Formhigdale 81 The mud's up to 
the hubs in some spots. 2870 Eng. ATech. 7 Jan. 414/1, 1 do 
not , . sec what prevents the whole head, sails, hub, tail and 
all from being blown., off [the windmill]. xZSs £azanr 
Exch. B M, 25 Feb, 174 Spokes, rim, and hub are all one. 
1897 JVesifu. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It. .prevents the back uhee] 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use, 

+ b. The centre or boss of a target ; Jig. a mark. 
a 2657 R. Loveday Lett, (X663) 221 The Proverb say», 
The blind man sometimes hits a Crow ; but adjanuant vir- 
iuiis excubant labor sudor'i and that’s thehubbelalmal. 

3 . iransf, and^/^. That which occupies a position 
analogous to the hub of a wheel a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U. S., and playfully to other places. 
2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.d. vi, Boston Slate- 
House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn't [iry 
that out of a Boston man, if you had the lire of all creahon 
straightened out fora crow.bar. 2863 Kingsley 
viii. 299 Next be came to the centre of creation (lbe«w» 
they call it there), which Hes in latitude 42'2i south, and 
longitude io8'56 casL 2869 Boston Herald (Farmer), 
He Is to have a quintette dub of amateurs with him. from 
the Hub. 1876 Daily Nezvs 18 Jan. (Farmer), 
swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe, iw J* 
CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 9 This is the hub, so lo^ speak, of 
what Canon Farrar calls the three great volcanic 
of religion— Sinai, Jerusalem, and Mecca. 1894 'Fei/wi. 
Gas. 29 Oct. 3/2 This idea is the hub of the piece. iW 
Strand Alag. Sept. 293/2 The spider, .sits unconctmea but 
watchful in the centre or hub of her snare, 

4 . Technical and local uses : , 

a. DU'sinking, A cylindrical piece of steel on imicn 
the design fora coin is engraved in relief. b. jr/wwwi’- 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used 10 
joining pipes in line or at an angle. C. An abrupn 
raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block. d. A tni» 
sod. e. A block for stopping the wheel of a velucjc. 
f. A small stack of hay {f raven Dial. 2828). , 

a. 2852 Illusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 628 The making of 
‘hub* or copy of the die in steel. .used for the 
duplicate copies of the die. 287s Knight Diet. /'“ J 
Hub. .2. {Die-sinkingi) After hardening, the hub is ^ 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches wn 
impress the dies used in coining. 1B79 H. Phillips ‘ 
Notes Coins 2 Upon the hub the portrait is cut m 
relievo by a machine. 

C. 26^ Bunyan Holy City (ed. Offor) III. 42*. ^ . 

shall be a smooth face upon the whole earth, ^ 
hills, and holes, shall now be taken away. 1828 C - 
Dial., Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a l 

Webster, Huh . . a rough protuberance or projecting 
slruclion; as, a hub in the road (£/..$* ). , 

d. 2B28 Craven Dial., Hub, a thick .square sod, 
off the surface of a peat bog, when digging for 

is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior P f 

e. I8s6 S. C. Brees Gloss. Tenits, Hui, a blKk of 

of great service upon railways, and employed to s p 
wheels of carriages. - i , 

5. aitrib. and Comb., as (sense l) " _ ^ V 

(sense 2) hub-borer, -Jiauge, -sprocket, etc.; 
deep adj., adv. ; hub-band, a metal band to 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. - . 

rSsr Illusir. Catal. Gt Exhik 1458 The sms fu^Techo. 
bands represent a wreath in silver. 1895 , i,* uerc 

Educ.y. 190/x Bronze hub-bands '^kh speech^ ^ 
used by the Romans. .2897 H. Porter j8jo 

Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly huo-o p- * ^ 
Swaledale Gloss., *Hub-end, the hob nt the 5^ of 

place. 2875 Knight Diet, s.v., The in 

the spokes are secured in a niortised flange-^ K» 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti-fnciion '* jn 
Daily Neivs 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs . . pl^ 
driving the enlarged *hub-sprocket, at which po 
smoothly over an inner grooved pulley. -qJ, 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U.S.: see 
1S5S) Hn-bbite, Hubbo*poUs, Hubbo*p« 2 « f 
uonce’Zvords, _ as 

2868 W. Boyd m Cambridge (Mas-s.) PrfU\ L P . 
the face of a Hubbopoliian g^duate-rnaioen- / -5 ^ 
gregationalist (U. S.) 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wd * 

veritable New Englander, and as a cf 

Hub 2 . A playful abbreviation of busOmm . 

Hubby, 



HUB A DUB, 
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HUCK-BACKED, 


i3i2 Combe PicUtrcsgue ix, All that’s passing, and has 
past, Since your dear Hub beheld it last, a 1^5 Hood 
Clubs i, My female friends they all agree They hardly know 
their hubs. 

Hub a dub. [Echoic. Cf. dnb-a-dith^ ntb-a- 
dub."] The noise made by the beating of a drum. 

X777 Mad. D’Akblay Early Diary 7 Apr., There was an 
immense hub a dub, with drums and trumpets.. to proclaim 
his approach. 

Hubbaboo: see Hubbuboo. Hubber de 
hoy, obs. var. Hobbledehoy. 

Hubble-bubble (hz^b’i ibcb’l). [Reduplicated 
from Bobble, as suggestive of the sound.] 

1 . A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half-ftlled with water. 

Also applied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Xrav, 24 They esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drinke it in long canes or pipes, called bubble 
bubbles. 1637 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1861) I. 318 Each of whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
and a glass Hubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 New 
Monthly^ Mag. LX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, which, 
for continuance and monotony, comes as near to human 
garrulity as can be expected of anything mechanical 1879 
R. H. Elliot Written on Foreheads I. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed from mouth to mouth, 

2 . A representation of a bubbling sound \ also of 
confused talk. 

1740 Dvche & Pardon Did. {^^.‘^^HuhhU-Bubhle^ a con- 
fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it w difficult to understand what he says or means. 
18x5 Edin. Rev, XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
hubble-bubble of words. 1853 i)E Autohiog. Sk. 

Wks. I. 68 My brother’s wrath had boiled over In such 
ahubble-bubbleof epithets. 1885 LadyBrassey The Trades 
290 There was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J, Paym Mod. IVkitiiug. 
ton I, 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah). 

■fS, A piece of empty tattle. Obs. 

1720 T. Gordon Eeii. A uih. Indep. Whig in Cordial for 
low spirits 11751) II. 62 We may very well rank it among 
one 01 the Dr.’s Hubble-Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publisher of Scandal 
4 . Turmoil, confusion (Grose Diet. Vttlg. T. 1 796). 
6 , attrib. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v., A hubble-bubble fellow ; 
a mao of confused ideas, or one thick of speech. Z827 
Bentham Whs. (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubble-bubble, 
trumpery creature. 1851 Illusir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 687 
Figures of. .a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W, B. Harris Joum. Yemen ii. i. 149 A group of Arabs., 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

Huoblesh.ow, -skew, -skoo (ho'b’ljan, -jit). 
Sc. and ncriA. Eng. Also 6 hoble-ahew, 8-9 
hobbleshow, -shaw. [EtymoloRy obscure. 

The first element and the sense as a whole suggest those 
of early mod.Flem. kobbel-tobbel or hobbel-sobbely explained 
by Kilfan (1599) as ' tumultuously, confusedly, in an uproar, 
promiscuously and ‘to be in an uproar, 

rouse a tumult’. Hubble is also ^iven by Jamieson, as 
used in some parts of Scotland in the sense ‘uproar, 
tumult’; but we have no evidence carrying this back to 
1515, when kubbilscho 7 u is found.] 

A tumult, disturbance, commotion, uproar, hubbub. 
aigiS InUrlud of Droichis in Dunbar^ s Poems (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbilschow! Se ^e not quha is cum now. 
1570 Levins Manip. 180/23 An Hubble.showe, tumullus. 
1573 Satir. Poems Refomt. xlii. 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of anc Paslour. 
1583 Inquisition in T. West Antiq. Furness xvii. (1805)227 
That no assaulte, nor hublesbow, be made, sub pena iiL. 
iiijff. I 72 S Ramsay Gentle Shepk, v. i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that's past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. 1820 Blackw. Mag.VYL. 268 The coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, xl, What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubbleshews of 
people one sits down with now. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Hublyshew, .shoo, a tumult, a crowd of disorderly persons, 
t Hukkle-skukkle. Obs. rare. =prec. 

CX550 Dffctour Doubble Ale 178 in Hazl. E.P.P. HI, 31a 
All was on a bubble sbubble; There was drawing and 
dragging, There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (hi?*bDb). Forms ; 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, hoeboube, 6-7 ■who-, hu-, hobub, 7 
whoo-bub, whoopubb, hoobub, howbub, how- 
bub, hub hub, 7~ hubbub. [In 1 6th c. hooboube, 
-boobe, often referred to as an Irish outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic ub ! ub ! ubtib ! an interj. of aversion or 
contempt ; abu ! the war-erj* of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion wth hoop, whoop, has been suggested by 
Richardson ; but this was app. only a later association.] 

1 . A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a battle-cry 
or * hue and cry * by wild or savage races. 

Wth Irish hubbub cf. Hubbuboo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (sec quol. 1645) a |hue and cry' only. 

1535 Watreman Fardle Faeions i. vi. jo| Thel 
(Ichthiophagi of Afrike] flocke together to go drincke.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. 1581 J. Bell. 
Hadden's Ansvu Osor. 326b, Mightier is the force of the 
Veriiic..then that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Irishe hooboobbes. 1586 J. Hooker Cirald. Irel. in 
Holinshtd 11.156 According to the custome of the countrie, 
the hobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. UL X. 43 They heard a noj*<e of many bagpipes shrill, 
And shrieking hububs them approaching nere. x6oo W, 
Watson Decaekordon ix. vlii. (ifez) 327 With hallowes and 
howbubs, with whowb«, whowes, and outcries against all 
VOL. V. 


i6r X Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-bub against his Daughter. 16x2 T. James 
fes^iits Dowttf. 53 Hissed out the College with whouts and 
hobubs. cx6i3 Spelstan Relat. Virginia 24 in Capl. f. 
SmitEs Whs. (Arb.) p. cv, A great number Indians. . began 
with an ouUs and whoopubb. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wce..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
mannerofthe Indians,and assaulted them. i 6 ^sMercurius 
Civicus 28 Aug., Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by the next morning [in Glamorganshire]. 5667 
Milton P. L. 11, 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices all confus’d. rtAo Life Edw. //’in Harl. 
Misc. I. 87 The bruit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing cars of the displeased 
Commons, 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe i. (1894) *9 
There issued . .a confused hubbub as of human voices. 

b. In milder sense ; The mingled din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatre], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men. 1878 Seeley Stein II, 451 The 
hubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2 . Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; an 
instance of this ; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stration ; a riot, * row 

^ 1619 Fletcher M. TJwmas iv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1659 D. Pell ImPr. Sea- ' iZi note, 
Diogenes, .in his Tub, tumbled it up and down, .when the 
greatest, and best of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. 1682 Bunyan Holy War Hi, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 11 . 14 
A sudden uproar and hubbub ensued tlmt defies description. 
1874 Miss Braddon Taken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine hubbub, I suppose. 

3 . A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of hub, hub, hub. See N. ^ Q. Ser. 7, III. 472. 

1634 Wood New EngL Prospeds XI. xiv. 85. 1760 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1646 Letanie (B. M.), From Irish Rebells, and 

Welsh hubbub-men, From Independents and theirTubmen. 
1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. xi. 1193 There follows noise 
enough : from hubbub mouths. 

Hence Hubbub v., Eubbubish a. nonce-vjds. 

i8i2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbish guarded. Than thus bubbubish groan 
placarded. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 88z Huddled and 
oubbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 

Hnbknkoo, -aboo (ho-b»b»J 0 ' Forms: 6 
hubba-, hubbobowa, 9- hubbub(b)oo, liub(b)a- 
boo ; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 hubbubbubboo. 
[App, of same origin as prec. : cf. Irish abu ! 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, 
a tumult, turmoil. 

1596 Spenser State' Iret. Wks. (Globed 632A They come 
running with a terrible yell and hubbabowe, as >‘f heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which Is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne use at theyr first 
encounter, c 1730 Burt Lett, N. Scotl. xxiiL {1754) II. 210 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo. *830 £>awr«er3S3/i The speech., is like 
an Irish row.. It is a nubaboo, an affair of noise and blows. 
Z874 Lisle Carr fud.Cwynne I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose ! 1892 E. Lawless Grania II, viii. 151 Ocb, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that was a hubbuboo ! 

Htibky (hebi), sb, [f. Hub cf.^a^/.] 1 

A familiar colloquialism for Husband. 

^688 E. Ravenscroft London Cuckolds 28 OK my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby, 1798 Morton Seer, worth knowing 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing. .Scarce knows again 
her lover in her hubby. 1803 Trt^e Briton in Spii-it Pub. 
Jmls. (1804) VII. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can’t make 
me sick, Pall Mall G.-z:i}xAy \s In disputes between 

a hubby and his better half. 

Hubby, <2. •S’- [f-HtTB JAI4C+-T.] ‘Full 

of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, a road 
that has been frozen while muddy is hubby* 
(Webster 1S64). 

x86o in Bartlett Did. Avier. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. Ubebate, Uberty. 

Hubuerite (hry'bnaroit). Min. [Named 1865, 
after Hiibner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of 
manganese, found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 

1867 Anter. yml. Se. Ser. n, XLlIl. X23, 1868 Dana 
Min. § 611. 

Hubristic (hi«bri*stik), a. rare, [irreg. (for 
hybristic) ad, Gr. v^pWTiKos insolent, wanton, f, 
ujSpiy outrage, contempt,] Insolent, contemptuous. 

183X Let.'ws Russell Gladstone 17 The hubristic 

qualities of the tufted race. 1893 National Observer 30 
Sept. S0S/2 If it is contemptuous ,, to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back on the 
forma! composition? 

Huc(e)n(e, Huchette, obs, ff. Hutch, -et. 

Huck (ht>k), sby Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 5 
hoke(bone), 6huc(bonDl, ln2ke(bane), 7 huck- 
(bone), 8 huke, 9 dial, hug, heuk, buck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain : see Note below,] The hip, the 
haunch. 

1788 W. Marshall 'Yorksk. Gloss., Huhe, the huckle, or 
hip. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, S.V., I waus wounded i’ th' 
huck. z88o Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv, Once of 
a frosty night I slither’d an* butted my huck. 


b. Hnck-bone (hu'kjbiJan), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = Huckle-bone i. 

ci^Q Partortope 4166 The lyoun.,That flesch and skyn 
of hys hokebone Wyth hisMwe didarace. 1508 Dunbar 
Flyting w. Kennedie i8x Thy hanchis hiiklis, with huke* 
bams harth and haw. XS23 Fitzherb. H 7 tsb. § 57 Se that 
they [fatte oxen] be soft -. vpon the hindermosi rj-bbe, and 
vpon the huebone, and the nache by the layle. Z657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden cix, Good for the pains in the Hips 
or Huck-bones, called the Hip-gout. xBzS Crazxn Dial.', 
Hug-baan, the hip bone. xSyo Swaledale Gloss., Heuk^ 
beean, the hip-joint. 

c. Comb. Huck-backed ('j’^t/r/^f-^ar^/^^huck- 
shouIderedmA*/-* hump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

1631 Heywood \st Pt. Fair Maid of West 11. t 14 A little 
wee-man, and somewhat huckt-backl. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Hxtck’Shouldered, hump-backed. 

[Note. Theorigin of huck is obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its historical relation to huck-bone, huck- 
hack, huckle, huckle-bone, kuckle-bnck, far from clear. For, 
while the compound huck'bone is found in 3440, huck itself 
is not cited till late in the 18th c. ; on the other hand, the 
apparent diminutive /i«<r^/^jand its compound huckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1500. The two earliest examples, ME. 
hoke-bone and Sc. huke-hane, answer exactly in form to 
hook-bone’, but identity of htek ivith Hook sb.^, though not 
impossible, is not greatly favoured by the sense or phonology 
of the group as a whole. It is possible that the origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root huk-, hiik-, kukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. huken and hukken, MLG. haken, ON. huka, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches. When the bodyjs 
bent, the hipjoinls play the chief part] 

Huok, sSl^ A commercial shortening of Huck- 
aback, q.v. 

z8sx Illusir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 513 Various samples of 
huck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, huck and twill dusters (etc.). 
HTlck(bi>k),z>. Obs. ftxz. dial. Forms : 5 htik, 
hukke, 6-7 hucke, 6- buck. [In form, the base 
of Huckster (q.v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to determine. 

Huck has iterative derivatives, Hucker and Huckle, 
which favours its being an old word ; it agrees also in form 
and sense with Ger. dial hocken, hocken, hueken to 
huckster: see Grimm.] 

iittr. To higgle in trading ; to haggle over a 
bargain; to chaffer, bargain. Also Jig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 566/36 Auceionor, to hukke, 
Z468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 252 note, Auedonor, to 
mcrchaunt, and huk. a 1529 Skelton Poems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and they styck. 1530 Palscr. 
588/2, 1 love nat to sell my ware to you, you hucke so sore. 
1580 Earl Leicester Lett. (Camden* 323 It is noe reason 
for me to stand bucking with them for myself, a 1592 H. 
Smith (1637' 128 As Christ said to the woman of 

Samaria, when she huckt to give him water. 2642 Bp, Rey- 
nolds Israel's Petit. 17 Thus men huck, and stand upon 
abatements with Christ in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
Mani on Exp. yude 2 As Pharaoh stood bucking with Moses 
and Aaron. 1895 Glovcestersk. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
ebaffer, 

b. quasi-fm;;r. 

z6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xovdli. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Markets, Staules, and Sacks, There 
bucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu'eking vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

XSSI in Tyilcr Hist. Scot. (1864) Dl- 3^5 Marry, the 
bucking is about money matters. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., 
Recaton, a pinching or bucking fellow in buying or selling. 
<1x656 Hales CirAi Rem. (1673) in. 20 A near, and hard, and 
bucking chapman shall never buy good flesh. 

Hnckaback (hr-kabrek). Also 8 hucca-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hngabag, 9 hugga- 
back, huck-a-back, [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out the close resemblance of the 
word to LG. hukkebak, Ger. kuckepack, adv., in huckepack 
tragcti to carry on the back, to mjtj’ (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggc-sting that it may have originally meant goods carried 
on the back, * pedlar s ware But there is no trace of the 
English sense in German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17th c. a noted product of the 
North of England ; so that connexion cannot at present be 
assumed.] 

A Stout lineu fabric, ■with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

^ J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 12 A sort ofDiaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback, zraz 
New General Atlas 230 Darlington ..has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and the best Hugabacks. 2725 
Ramsay Gentle Skeph. i. ii, Oean hag-a-bag I'll spread 
upon his board. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 T ii Tliat they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foej 
TourGt. Brit. III. 162 Darlington ..particularly excels in 
Huckabacks often Quarters wide, which are made no-wherc 
else In England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ccL s\ IVarringtm 
..has a particular market ever)’ week for the linen called 
huckaback, the manufacture of its neighbourhood- 1795 
J. AtKiN Manchester 349 The weaving of sheeting, hagawg, 
window-sash and curtain line. xS76i»IrssBRADr»Ny.//fl^- 
gard's Dau. 1 . 6 With face smarting from the vigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback. 

b, attrib. 1. 

1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4379/4 One Huckaba^ Table ClmL 
j5,3 Scott Peverityja, The table n-aji co- e^ 
huckaback napkin. 1851 Illusir. Caial. Cl. £ - 5 - 

Tape and damask-bordered huckaback loweU- 

c asorfr. /fr. That « m stand wear and tear 

s,s 9 H.y;tr^f 

pood qualities are huckaback. 1^5 ^ .Ii-fj 

As tbit furniture «lll not last above a forrmpht .. I sludi 
prefer something more huck-ibact- rj---. ,t i UtrsA a. 

Huck-backed, -bone : see Hcck ri.i band c. 

..8 
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+ Hu'cker, ii. Obs. rare. In 5 liukker. [f. 
Hock v. + -brI, or back-formation from Huck- 
STEB, q.v. (Perh. only a glossarist’s word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 

14., Voc. in Wr.»Wulcker 566/37 Auccwiiatorei Aucciona- 
irix^ an hukkcr & an hukkester. . 

' tHu*cker,s’. Ohs. rare. [Iterative of Huck 
intr. To chaffer. 

1548 Forrest Pleas.' Poesye 87 For his pryuate wealthe so 
daylye too hucker. 

. !Sucker*niucker, var. f. Hugger-jiugger. 
t Huckery. Obs, In 4 htikkerye, hockerye, 
hokketye, liukrie. [f. Hucker sb. or Huck v. : 
see -ERY. Cf. also Hcckstehy.] The business of 
a huckster. 

1377 I.ANGL. P. PL B. V. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
[v.rr. hukkerye, hukrie; C. hockerye, a/jo huckerstrye ; A. 
hoxierj’e] al hire lyf tyme. 

Huckle (ho‘k’ 1 ), Forms: 6hokyll-jliocle-, 
hokkel-, huckel-, hockle-(bone), ho^el, 6- 
huckle. pn form, a dim. of Huck sb.^ Cf. the 
combinations huckh-bachy Huckle-bone, with the 
synonymous hnck-backy huck-bone^ 

1 . The hip or haunch. (See also quot. 1855.) 
trxS29SKELTOK.£,_/?ttWw^'«^45 The bones of her buckles, 
Like as they were with buckels Togyther made fast. 1541 R. 
CopLASD Guydon's Quest. Chirur^. I iij b. How many bones 
ar in y« buckles? Answere. After the verytc there is but 
one, howbeit after dyuers partyes of it there are ihre. 1561 
Hoixybush Horn. A/oik. 7 If the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders. 1663 Butler Hud. t, ii, 925 
Getting up on Stump and Huckle, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. X708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4402/4 A black Mare., 
branded TM, below the Huckle on the near Side. 17x1 E. 
Ward Quix. 1. 205 Tho’ he hurt her Haunch and Huckle. 
nx8tS Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Huckles^ the hips. 1855 
Ramsbotha*! Obsietr. Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the huckle or knuckle, 
i* 2 . ? The hock of a quadruped. Obs. 

1607 Totseli- Four^. Beasts (1658) 450 In the middle of 
the horns there is a little branch standeth out like a knob, or 
as a huckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 

0 . Comb. Huckle^bock, a hump-back; huckle- 
backed a., hump-backed. 

ax65s Brome Eng. ^fo^rin, iii. ^Vks. 1873 II. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back’d 6um<reeper 
To the strelght spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins. 1764 T. 
Brydoes (1707) 1. 72 Ulysses .. drove his 

broomstick with a thwack Upon Thersites’ huckle-back. 
X85X S. Judd Margaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field. 

tHnoMe, k.I Obs, [f. Hook z<. +-le iterative 
suffix.] inir. To haggle in bargaining. 

rxdsoZ. Boyd (1855) S3 They will him sell, 

and He not buckling stand. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 261 
After much base buckling, and rising by little and little. 
1655 ^M^ytKULChr.inAmt. i. v.320 Wilt thou stand.. (and] 
huckle with him fora penny? 

Huckle, dial. [f. Huckle To* bend 
the body, to stoop : see quots. 

1840 Spurdeks Suppl. Fcr^ (E. D. SO, Huckle, to bend 
down with pain. 1854 W. Gaskell Lect. Lane. Dial, 13 
In Lancashire, a person who stoops is said to ‘ huckle \ 

Huckleheray (brVliberi). U.S. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption of Hdbtleberbt, Whobtle- 
bebry.] The fruit and plant of species of Gaylns^ 
sacia (N.O. Vacdniacese)^ low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinium, 
more properly called bUteberry*. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. Hetu York (2845) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes great 
and small, Huckelberries. Hed Evatis II. 118 The 

chief dish is broth made of bears’ flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries. 1837 Hawthorne Txttieedold T. (1851) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a lot of huckleberries. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Breakf,d. 357 A small heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries. 1897 Willis Fltnver. PI. II. 384 The Vaccinium 
pennsyhatticum . . is called the blue huckleberry, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

X75X J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Petinsylv. etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and huckleberry 
land. 1851 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
bushes on Conantum are all turned red, 1854 Iowelx 
Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 70 The greater 
part of ^^Ilat is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 
dialect) a * huckleberry pastur *, a 1862 Thoreau Cape Cod 
vii. (1804) 155 That kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1865 WHnriER Stunv.Bound 479 Dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry bill. 

Hence Htfcklebe^rrylng* vbl. sb., gathering 
huckleberries. . , 

X721-2 in Temple ^ Sheldon Hist. Northficld, Mass. 
{1875) j6o By horse to go huckle-benynn^ 006. 1883 

Leisure Hour ^ea|^, I have joined children in huckleberry- 
ing, thimblcbenying..and bilberri’ing. 

EncMe-bone (hok’Iiboon). [See HncKLE jS.] 

1 . The hip- or haunch-bone of man or beast ; the 
ischium or whole os inmminatum. (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which turns in the hip-joint.) 

tizg Malory's A rikvrxii. iii. (W. de W.), The bore roue 
hym on the brawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone 
1485 hough-bone]. 1545 Ra>'NOLD Byrth Mankynde (1564) 
44 'l‘hc knitting togeather of the hocle bone with ihelowest 
turning ioynt of the loynes. . 1547 Boorde Brev, Health 
ceexv. 102 b, 'I^is infirmitie {Sciatica) doth come of hard 
lyenge on the bokyll bones. XS6S-73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
rirrt<i/«/<i,..thehouownesse wherein ihehucklebonciurncih. 
1580 Holuyband Texas. Fr. Tong, La boiste de os, the pan 


wherein the hackle bone falleth. t6x^ Crooke Body of 
Man 807 The Thigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 
67 Tydides . . hit him on the huckle bone, wherein Into the 
hip inserted Is the thigh, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1752) 264 A 
beast should be wide between both huckle bones. 1846 J. 
Baxter Liir. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) II._^ 90 The hip or 
huckle bones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. 

2 . The astragalus or small bone which joints 
with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadniped ; 
the knuckle-bone. 

1542 Udall Erastn. APoph. 163 b, 'AuTpayaAor is in 
Latin talus, and it is the little square huccle bone^ in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all beastes, sauing 
man. 16x3 T. Godwin (1625) 1x3 7 Vi/kx, an 

huckle-bone, such wherewith children play Cockall. X652 
A. Ross Hist. World 1. ii- 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withall.^ X87X 
Tylor Prinu Cult. I. 74 Hucklebones or astragali were 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 2877 N. W, Line. 
GL, Huckle-bone, the astragalus, a small bone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game called . . * dibs *. The floors of summer- 
houses used frequently to be paved with huckle-bones. 
Hence Htickle-boned a. [see -ed-.] 

1683 Loud. Gas. No. 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 
HueWe-bon’d. 

Hnclded (hi>-k’ld), a. [cf. Huckle sb.'\ f a. 
(?) Jointed. Obs. 

x6t4 Markham Cheap Hush. 11. i. (1668) 70 They [bulls] 
afe.,big,foafid,and wcHhuck/ed together in every member, 
b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

1893 National Observer 25 Mar. 468/1 The looseness (of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled. 
f Hucklet. Obs. Name of a kind of dance. 

16x7 Assheton JmL (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers affore the 
king .. dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace. 

HTL'cknLUck. local. Also 5 huk-, 6 -mock. ' A 
strainer used in bretving. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottom of the mashing-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off* 
(Elworthy IV. Som. IVord-bk. 1886). 

1472 Yation Churchw. /fcr. (Som. Rec. Soc.), For itij 
hukmuckes vj«/, for hoping iim. 25x7 Ibid. 135 Payd for 
huckmocks vjrf. 1825 Britton Wiltsh. Gloss. (E.D. S.), 
Huekmuck. a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -son, var. of Hockshin, 

Huxen. 

Huckster (h»*kst3i),j^. Forms: sOm.hucc- 
star, 4-5 hukstar, 4- huckster ; also 4-5 hok(©)- 
fiter(e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstaro, (hoggester), 5-6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-7 hucster, 5-9 huxter, 6 hocster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, 9 dial, huik- 
ster. [See Hook v. Although the series huck, 
hucker, huckster, corresponds formally with bake, 
baker, haxter, brew, hrexver, brewster, etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of httek 
as compared with huckster, and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokester, hoehster, early mod.Du. heukster, 
‘huckster* fem, ; also MDu. hoeker, early mod, 
Du, heukertaz&Q, *= MLG. hoker, raod.Ger, hbker, 

‘ higgler, hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger'; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our huckster. 

The origin of the Du. and Gcr. words themselves is un- 
settled ; Gcr., besides hSker, has hSke, hSeke, MHG. Itucke, 
MLG. hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob. to 
hocken to squat, sit on the ‘hunkers*; but Verwijs and 
Verdam state grounds for connecting MDu. 
rather with Du. hoek a corner. The history is thus al- 
together obscure.) 

1 . A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a stall ; a pedlar, a hawker, a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

a 1300 Sat, People Kildare xvlii. in E. F., P. (2862) 255 
Hail be 30 hokesters dun bi pe lake . . He is sori of his lif 
pal is fast To such a wnf. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 692/42 
Hee auxiatrlx, a huxtef. VX47S Piet. Voe. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec ducionatrix, aboxter. 1851 Mayne Reid Hunt. 

ix. 70 The women, light-hearted hucksters. 

. b. Without distinction of sex, (The ordinary 
use.) locally jxi specific senses : see quots. 1858-77. 
cixM Ormin 158x7 Forr patt te33 turrndenn Godess bus 
"“ccsteress hope. ^2387 Trevisa Higden x. lx. 
(Rolls) II. 171 pey beep., in ^der>'ne of catel hoksters 
^.r. huckster^} and tauerners. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 252/? 
Hwkstare,. . uuxionator, auxionatrix, X4S3 Gild Bakers 
Exeter in Eng. Gilds 337 To make serche . . att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
*534 More Treat, on Passion VlVs. X304/J A substanciall 
mcrchaunt and not an hukster. 159X Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Regatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the hucster. 
2641 Best Farm. J 3 ks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten 
tallowe. .of the hucksters and tripe-wives. 1705 Hickerin- 
CM.I. Priesi-cr. n. vi. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
Apples by a Fisher-Boy. x0sff Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Huckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader; a hawker or 
*^nerant vendor of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 1877 
H old^tess Gloss., Hueksthers, dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. s 88 g 
Spec^tor 28 Dec., From the great shops in Regent Street 
Rond Street to the smallest huxters’ in the slums, there 
arc Christmas presents in the windows. 


HTTCKSTEEING. 

c. As term of reproach: A regrater, an engrosser 
of com, etc. ; a broker, a middleman. 

[a noo£urgbLaws\xvi. in5f. .S'/<i/.I.346/lHuIcstarisht 
by is and scllis agane to wynning sal nochl by ony thing before 
pat undern be rungyn in wynter and mydmome in Smer.] 
*573-00 Baret Alv. H 707 An Huckster: a rcgiaier; a 
seller by retaile : a wifler, propola. 1580 Hollyband Treat. 
Fr. Tong, Dardanier, an huckester, he that kepeth coree 
till it be deare. 2595 Duncan App. EtymoL (E.D.i), 
Mango, interpolator, a hukster, a regrator, 16x2 T. Taylos 
Comm, Titus i. ii Such as by fraud and base arts play the 
hucksters to enhanse the price. 2630 Lennard tr. CfuinoiCt 
Wisd. 1658)49 It is the great Intermcdler and Huckster, 
by which we Iraffick. ^ 2700 T. Brown tr. FresHy's.Anmevt, 
Ser. 4* Com. 78 Marriage Hucksters, or Wife-Brokers. 

2 . trails/, and fig. A person ready to make hU 
profit of anything in a mean or petty way ; one 
who basely barters his services, etc., for gaio; a 
mercenary; an ovevreacher of others. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's Oflces i. (2558) x8 No hucstert cf 
warre warremen as we bee. 2645 Milton Colast. Wlci 
(1851) 350 Wee have it .. as good cheap, as any bticsier at 
law, newly set up, can possibly afford. 1673 l^ain ImoUncy 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the Romish Hucksters 
endeavour to seduce the people of our Church of England 
. . to the Communion of Rome. 2842 Rogers Ittlrod. Buriis 
Wks. (1842) I. 9 Mr. Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in the true spirit of a political huckster, had the 
meanness to accept this offer. x868 Miss Braddox Char- 
lotte's Inker, 1. i. 7 , 1 am no huckster, to sell mj’ daughter 
10 the best bidder. 

1 3 . Phrase. In huckster's hands {handling) ; in 
a position in which it is likely to be roughly used 
or lost ; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Obs. 

2581 Rich Farewell D ivb, We will returne to his wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (as you haue heard). 
a 2592 Greene Alphonsus 1, Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/2 ITiecrown 
is lost, and now in hucksters* hands. 2687 R. L’Estrakce 
Artsw, Diss. 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there's No coming off without a Scratch’d Face, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew .s.v., In Huckster's Hands, at a 
desperate Pass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
2738 Swift PoL^ Conversat, 68 Madam, he shall ne'er have 
it [a Handkerchief} again ; 'lis in HucKSler's Hands. 

4 . Comb.,Sishucksier-hooth\ hucksUrdiketdsyisdyi. 


huck 

Glanvill „ ,, 

discredit any man's ware, to recommend mine own, 
Blackie Homer If Iliad 1. lox The huckster-booths cfw 
Lawnmarket. 2870 Standard 23 Dec., He only mulcted 
nations, and did not huckstcriike fine every littleopen town 
be came across. . 

Hence Hncksterdom, nonce-wd. [see -zwir.} 
2B86 Pall Mall Budget 8 July 28/a From the huckslcrdom 
of his environment. 

Hu'ckster, v . [f. Huckster 

1 . intr. To bargain, haggle, lit. and/^. 

*59* [see Huckstering///, a,], a 1665 J.Gooowis/(/«» 
70 . the Spirit (1867) 319 Be ingenuous and 
God, and not stand picking and huckstenng with )w 
hearts to know how you must do to escime hell fire, vm 
Burke Sp. Cottc. Amer. Wks. III. 57 Despotism ijelfu 
obliged to truck and huckster, 2855 AV- 

IV. I. II. 52a The estates .. irritated the ;• 

by huckstering about subsidies. x86i Sala Dutch rici. xx 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to huckster over. 

2 . irans. To traffic in, in a petty way; 

or expose for sale (esp, in small quimtities) : to 
bargain over. Also, to adulterate. Id. andAf. 

2642 T. Hill Trade 0/ Truth 37 This graduall Huck^^' 
ing up the purity of truth. 2670KI1LTONMX/. 

(1847) 502/2 Some who had been railed from shops ana 
houses . . to sit in supreme councils and committees . . e 
huckster the commonwealth. *^7 t?ALE Cr/. ' 

20 Such as hucstered and made merchandise of Cnnsu ^ 

Burke Pres. Discont, Wks. 1842 1. 129 The 
of royal bounty, which had been infamously moimpoii^ , . 
huckstered. 2879 Farrar St. ^<xw/{2883) 54*^*'® cf 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated jhe v . 
God. Humautiarian XI. 357 A 
cheap lolfypops to the small fry of the Board ,--.1 

+ Hu-cksterage. Obs. rare-K [See - aoe.J 
Huckstering, bargaining, trafficking. ' 

»64i Milton Ke/mn. ii, (iBsO 68 Th' 8'""' 
volent mediocriiie of Church-maintenance, without 
noble Hucslerage of pidling Tithes. , /-v.- 

Hnxksterer. [f. Huckster + 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty 
2724 Swift Cotisid. etc.* in Fraud 
Those Hucksterers, or Money-Jobbers, will be f^n 
sary if this Brass Money is made current. x8w 
TAN Beaten Paths 11. 246 They become ^ ?-i. .fjere 
of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for wn . 

are few wholesale houses. ' 1874 Motley . 

192 A venal huckstcrer of his country's + 

Hu-cksteress, -tress, [f. Huckste^^.+ 
-E8S.] A female hudester or petty tralnckc . 

2622 CQTGri.,Regt‘aiiere,an Huckslcre«e; ^^ , 
teresse. 28x2 Morning Post 30 Aug. m Sptrii c 

(1812) XV. 312 The huckstress.. threw one 

over Mr. B.^s head, 2852 Haxvthorne Ho. on • . 

(1883) 56 The immemorial lady, .reduced now, 
house, to be the huckstcress of a cent-shop. . HrcK* 

Huckstering* (ho-kstarig), Vbl.sb. u* « 
STBB V. The action of the 

ster; petty trafficking; sordid dealing; 

2647 tLp/cow/w. Matt.xxi. 13 fhe 

things. 2797 Burke Regie. Pexce ih. • nisUH^I' 
spirit of huckstering and barter. 2858 . rorntle*i^^ 

III. xiji. 89 From the wholesale purchases of t jif,xnch. 

to the huckstering of the wandering peuw. ^y^ierin* 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic 
by correspondence. 
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Hu'clEStering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -in-g 2 .] 
That hucksters ; trafficking, hawking, haggling. 

* 59 * G. Harvev Pierce's Super, 175 A broking and huck- 
stering penne. a x66x Fuller Wcrthies^ Northnmbld, n. 
308 Huckstering Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
Knaves in grain. x8o8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. vi. 202 
We know you to be a huckstering nation. 1858 Hughes 
Scouring^ White Horse 106 Half way up . . I found an old 
huckstering woman and a boy in great trouble, 
t HuXsSterize, S'. Obs. rare, [f. Huckster 
sh. + -IZE.] a. trails. To deal with as a huckster j 
to adulterate, b. intr. To play the huckster. 

1646 S, Arraignm. Err. at There are such who 

hucsterise the word, adulterate, sophisticate the word. x66o 
Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 614 Hirelings that 
hucksterize and deal deceitfully about the Word of God. 
Hnckstery (hp’kstari). Forms: see Huck- 
ster. [f. Huckster sb. + -y.] 

1 . The trade or business of a huckster ; the place 
in which he carries on his trade ; pluv. the goods 
dealt in by him (cf. groceries'), 

1362 Langu /*.' /*/. A. V. 141 Heo hab holden hoxterye 
\C. VII. 333 huckustrye] Jiis Elleuene wynier. x6ix Cotcr., 
a. .mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
sale; hucksterie. x8*6 XIX. Pref. 20 In the 

very shops and huxteries of our remotest towns and villages. 
1833 FrasePs Mag. VIII. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
which, .we shall call huxlerics. 

2 . Petty bargaining, haggling ; stickling. 

x66* J, Chandler Van Helmonf's Oriat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, as it were with 
much huckstery. Ibid. 308 Great eaters, and those who 
are brought up with dainty huckstery, are. .notably lean. 

3 . attrib. 

1624 Galt Rothetan 1 . 1. vL 55 Under the pent-house of a 
huxtry shop. X897 Wesim, Gaz. 22 June 4/3 The huckstery 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of as the Hurand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt : see Huck 
Sud (h»d), sby Ohs, exc. dial. Also 5-6 
?Jiudd(e, pi. huddes. [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be a dial, form of Hooo.corresp. 
to the current pronunc. of blood., Jlood^ and Sc. wud^vjood'i 
but against this there are many considerations, connected 
with the age, use, and locality of the wordj its non-Inter* 
change with hood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the Teut. root 
hud', hud', to cover, whence /«Vfrvb., hut, and perh. house, 
husk. In sense hud is identical with MDu. houde * tunica, 
concha^ cortex, siliqua, caly.x, et .spica \ cf. boon-hottde bean- 
hull (Kilian) ; but this is a deriv. of houdeu, to Hold.] 

The husk or sheath of a seed ; the bull or shell of 
a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel; \Jig. an empty per- 
son who has* nothing in him*. (See also quot, 1 893.) 

13^ TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixv. (Tollem, MS.), pe 
stalke [of wheat) is biclippid with leues and huddes [ed, 2535 
huUes]. 2549 Latimer yd Senn. bef. Etitu. Vi (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ye doddye pouUes, ye huddes, do ye 
beleue hyml 2578 Lvte Dodoens \\. xfi, 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane from their skinnes or huddes. 2622 
R. Hawkins Fgy. S. Sea (1847) 87 They have hudds as our 
beans, a 2722 Lisle Husb. 11757) *26 (E, D. S.) Hood, the 
outer coat of a seed. 2790 Grose Provine, Gloss, (ed, 2), 
Hud, the husk of a nut or walnut. Glouc. 2876 Ox/ordsh., 
Gloss., Hud, a pea-shell. 2882 Jago Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
or hull, a shell, as of a nut. 2893 IViltsh. Gloss,, Hud (i) 
The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, shell of a pea or 
bean, etc. . . (3) A finger-stall or finger of a glove. 

Hence Hud v. dial, irans., to shell. 

2790 Grose ProvUic. Gloss, (ed. 2), To hud, to lake off the 
husk. Glouc. 2890 s. V., Get them warnuts 

budded, 2893 -S*. E. Wore. Gloss, s. v., 1 a bin a 'uddin 
some bannits. 

Hnd, hood (hod, hud), sh.^ north, dial. Also 
7 hudd(e, 8 hod. [Of uncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses 1 and 1 are the 
same word. 

Evidently distinct from Hud sh^ Hude, in sense 2, quot. 
1483, might be, as to form, northern for Hood, with which 
. also Kennett and Craven Dial, identify sense 2; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense.} 

•j* 1 , A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night ; *=»HEAn-BijOCK i. Ohs. 

2483 Catli.Angl. 291/1 An Hude .. repofociUunt, <1x500 
Orius Voc., Repo/ociliuut, id cst quod tegit ignem in nocte, 
a budde. 

2 , The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 

place of the old fashion ; the back of the chimney 
or grate; (see 3), 

2642 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 222 [To beck or dry 
osiers] they take the stickes and seite them up an ende, 
slanttinge them against the hudde, and keepe a good fire 
under them. 2658 Surgery Sheffield (1898J 168 For making 
two hudds and malerialls therto zs. 6d. a 2728 Kennett in 
Laud MS. 2033 If. 190 [184] Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh. 1791 Statist, 
Acc. Scott. II. 289 (Jam.) A species of clay .. of which the 
countty people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 Brockett, Hud, the side 
of the fireplace within the chimney. Craven Dial., 

Hood, Hua, the place behind the fire. 

3 . Comb. Hud-end (hood-end), each of the two 
raised flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; a hob ; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud-end is the upper surface, 
the hob-stone. 

2828 Craven Dial., *Hecd'end, corners near the fire, 
either of stone or iron. 2863 Mrs. To^oop Yorks. Dial., 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end. 
2697 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 343 For setting up hairs and 
•hudstoncs in the vcstcry. 1825 Brockett s.v. Hud, Pans 


not in use are placed on the * hud-stane 2883 A hnondbury 
Gloss,, Hudstone, the hob, or hobstone, of the fireplace. 

£[ud(de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hide v.^ ; obs. 
f. Hood. 

tHudder-mudder,jA Obs. Also s-6 hoder-' 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter,huttor-inutter,h,uther-inuther. 
[A reduplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Hoder v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in part, at least, ono- 
matopoeic: cf. Hugger-mugger.] Concealment, 
secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. in kudder-mudder. 

2462 J. Paston in P. Rett. No. 402 11 . 28 He and hys 
Wide and other have blaveryd here of my kynred in hoder- 
moder hedermoder]. /ixs29 Skelton Col. Clout 

69 Alas, they make me shoder! For in hoder moder The 
Churche is piit In faute. 2545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder-mother, 
1563-87 Foxe a. d* M. (1596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among themselues concluded. 2579 Gosson 
Apol. Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 74, I know not j'et because it is 
doonc in hudder mudder. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
vii. 39 The miracles, .were not darksome nordoneinhudther 
mudther, but so openly and apparantly. 

Hence f Hudder-mudder, Huther-muther v, 
trans.y to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Obs. 

2544 Phaer Regiiit. I.yfe (2560) A ilj. What reason is it, y- 
we shulde hiither muther here amongeafewe,the thing that 
was made to be common untoal? 

Huddle (hn-dT), v. Also 6 kuddel, 6-7 hudle, 

8 hudelL [Nuddle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half of the ifithc. ; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh, ultimately from the Teut. rooi hud-, 
hud- to cover (see Hud jM); cf. Hoder v., 
Hudder-muddeb, also LG. hudern to cherish, 
shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative of LG. hidden 
to hide. Senses 4 b, c, come close to dialectal 
senses of Ger. hudcln to do (work) hastily and 
carelessly, to scamp; cf. hudehi slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The historj' and order of the senses is in many respects 
obscure ; see esp. the early quots. under Huddle ativ. and 
Huddling ppt.a.'l 

I. Irans. f 1 . To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hide, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 
to hush up. Obs. 

2582 J. Bell Haddais Answ. Osor. 12 b, To chop of the 
head of the sentence^ and slyly huddle the rest lorig. qui 
sententlte caput abscindens astute reliqua subiices). 2582 
Mulcaster Positions xxvi, (2887) 103 Tney. .neither pan of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudled vp in 
silence, 2592 Harinoton OrU Fur. xxxv. xix. Time there 
doth all in dark oblivion huddle. 2653 A. Wilson yas. I 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of it. 
x68o Otway Orphan iii. i, I do not like this marriage, 1 
Huddled t' the dark, and done at too much venture. 2750 
Johnson Rambler '^ o. 2 f 15 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 1795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) tVks. (16x2) III. 329 Huddle up the News; 

. 2 . To pile or heap up confusedly ; to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously, (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply. To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

*599 8haks. Muck Ado 11.1.252 Sbee told mee. .that 1 was 
duller then a great thaw, liudiing iest vpon lest. 26x3 tr. 
Favine's Thcat, Hon. vil xi. 252 This Genealogie is in this 
parlie much hudled. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Huddle, to confound or mingle things^ together, after a con- 
fused manner, 2897 Hall CKXU^Christian x, The furniture 
was huddled about in disorder. 

b. Also with together, up. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 63/1 That matters 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order. 1581 W. Chakkc in Confer, iv. (1584) 
Eeiijb, You confound and huddle them together. 1650 
Pisgah t. vi. 15 Aheap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 2658 W. Burton ///«. Anton. 74 Those. .Writers 
..huddle together what ever they meet with in former 
Authors. 2759 Robertso.s Hist. Scot. I. v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (2776) VI. 
222 A bullet might easily reach them, If huddled together in 
a flock. 187s McLaren Serm. Ser. ii. xii. an Huddling 
together in grotesque chaos things which arc utterly diverse. 

C. To contract or draw (oneself) together *all 
of a heap' ; to coil up unceremoniously, 

*755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV, 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep. 2862 Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 That at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
2886 Stevenson Kidnapped \y. He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled. 

3 . To push or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap, 
into, out of (etc.) some place. 

2655 Fuller Ck. Hist. iv. ii. § ao The obscurity of his 
burS (huddled into his grave at Langley). x8^-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 367 To whitewash my room and put 
things in order; a phrase which means liule else than 
huddling everj' thing into holes and corners. 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple x\x^ z were huddled out like a flock of sheep, by 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 2840 1'hackeray 
Paris Sk.'bk. (1869) 296 They huddled the king’s body into 
a postchaisc. 2872 Blackie Four Phases u 47 Reform bills 
..are huddled or Juggled through a House of fretful or 
feverish senators. 

b. with on : To pat on (clothes) hurriedly and 
‘ all of a heap 


•1697 Vakbruch J! e/apse J!. ms. (RtIdgJ 309/1, 1.. huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 2709 Prior Hans 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaihs 
were huddl’d on by Two.^ 2820 ^coTr Jvanlioe xxxlii, The 
Friar had huddled a friar’s frock over his green cassock. 
2824 — St. Roiiatis .\xii, You must po.ritively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle your things on as fast as you 
can. x868 Helps Realmah .\v. (1876) 395 His clothes seem 
to be huddled on anyhow. 

4 . To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 
or ceremony ; to hurr^ (a person or thing). ? Ohs. 

2649 Milton Eikon. xxiv, I shall huddle him as he docs 
Pi-ayers. <22661 Fuller Worthies (2840) I. .\xv. 102 You 
have huddled your book-_too soon to the press. 2685 
Rochester Valentin, iii. iii, Trembling through Terror lest 
he come too late They huddle his Dispatch whife .at the Gate. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
with timely care, Which else is huddled, when the Skies are 
fair. 


b. with over, through'. To hurry through, run 
over, or perform in a hurried slovenly way. 

2648 Gage West Ind. 202 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over. 2696 tr. Duguesne's Voy. 
E. hid. 267 Wc presently huddled over a few prayers, 
according to custom. 2799 T. Jefferson Writ. (2859) IV, 
261, I have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than appears in 
the public papers, 2885 Manch. Exam. 6 Mar. 5/4 The 
solemnities had to be huddled through at express speed. 

c. with up’. To hurry the completion of; to 
work up, finish up, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care ; to botch up hastily. 

*579 G. Letter-bk. (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 

and as you know bunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede. _ 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. ni. Iv. (2591) 147 Him- 
selfe iViteJlius) .. hudled up the election of officers [L. 
festinare comitia]. 1692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
25 Too hasty in huddling up and tumbling out of Books. 
2721 Swift Corr. Wks. 2841 II. 556, I was in fear lest the 
po:>t should be gone, and so .. huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 2784 Cowper Task it. 422 And reading.. Just 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macaulay Ess., Gladstone 
(i860) II. 440 She sprang from a compromise huddled up 
between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

6 . To hug. Now dial. 

a 1650 Ld. Barnard f( Lit. Musgrave 24 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1 . 122 But lie still, lie still, litle Musgrcoe, and huddle 
me from the cold. ex66s Roxb. Ball, (i^i) VII. 166 But 
huddle and cuddle, wee’l toy and wee'll kiss, 2822 Willan 
W, Riding Gloss, (E. D.S.), Huddle, to embrace. x8^ 
Lonsdale Gloss,, Huddle, (i) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle. 

II. intr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together, up, 
1596 Shaks. Merck, V, iv. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitly 
on his losses That haue of late so hudled on his backe. 1646 
Sir T. Bkownb Pseud, Ep. yr. v. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other, a 2656 Ussher Amt. (1658) 
515 The people came huddling out of the severail Cities . . 
to salute him. 2822 Byron Vis, yndgm, xxvi, The very 
cherubs huddled all together. 2850 Tennyson hi Mem. xv, 
The cattle huddled on the lea. 2854 Mary Howitt Piet, 
Calendar 528 The owl sits huddling by himself, The cold 
has pierced his body through. 2883 Century Mag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another. 

+ 7 - To hurry in disorder or confusion, Obs. 

2646 SmT. BROWNE/^jt'rrrf.^.ni.xviii.xszThey willrunne 
against things, and hudling fonvards fall from high places. 
2667 Dryden & liz.y/c\STt^ Sir Plartin Mar^ali Epil., As 
country vicars, when the sermon’s done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 2707 Rowe Gold. Verses Pythag. (R.), 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words they waste. <x 2734 North 
Exanten in. vii. (2740) 522 That the Judges.. might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look more foul 
on_ their Side. 2766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xlii. 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

1 8 . Formerly, in the University of Cambridge, 
To go through in a hurried and slovenly w.ay 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regularly 
required for a degree. Obs. 

2798 A. Wall Cerent. 112 If he has not kept 

the requisite exercises, (riz. two acts and two opponencies) 
he goes to the .sophs’ schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend. 2841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 The term huddling 'OcA unhappily ex- 
pressed the indecent accumulation of the . . exercises which 
the candidates, .were anciently required to perform. 

Huddle (bD-dU), sb. [app. f. Huddle vi\ 

1 . A mass of things crowded together in hurried 
confusion ; a conglomeration. 

2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel.vn. PloUnskedW.zft III haps 
come by heapes and by huddcis. 2633 Rowley Match 
Mid.nt. IV. in Hazl. Dodsley XlIX. 73 Randals fortunes 
comes tumbling in like lawyers’ fees, huddle upon huddle. 
27x4 Macky Joum. thro' Eng. (1723) (N.), 'iTje famous 
Stonc-henge, one of the wonders of Rngland ..is a 
huddle of large stones, placed in a circular form. ,xZ4t 
Blaclr.u. Mag. L. 256 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances. 2876 Lowell A ntongmy Bks. Ser. ii. i J t gradually 
grew from a huddle of booths to a town. , 

b, A confused crowd of persons or animal^^ 

264a Vind. Kingv. V, A seditious huddle of 
people, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. 5 * 3 ? J" 
huddle and mixture of loose People of * 7 ^? 

F.ELD.NO 7. AnJrnv, IV. z!, Jl 
were all got in a huddle los«her, out 
L. HmTlnJlcaUr No. 6. (iSaal II. J >4 P' • 

which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice 

2 . a. Confusion, disorder; confused uttmnec. 
b. Disorderly or indecent haste, hurry, Lustlc- 

2 S -2 
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i6o5 Chapman Gentlem. Plays 1873 I. 271 O noble 

Crone, Now such a huddle and kettle neuer was. Ibid. 28B 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue. 1692 tr. 
Sallitsl 149 The next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul'd by the Consul. 1734 
North Lives I. 296 The service was performed.. with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840. 
Thackeray Cr//. Wks, 1886 XXIH.160 Introduced 
..not. .for mere picturesque effect. or ornamental huddle. 

+ c. A lemi at shovel-board : see ijnot. Ohs, 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, /rr/.in Holinshed II. 87/1 When 
the lieutenant and he (the earJJ for their disport were 
plaieng at sUdgrote or shoofieboord. .. By^ saint Bride 
lieutenant (quoth_ he) there is some mad game in that scroll ; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle, 
i- 3. A miserly old person ; a hunks. O^s. 

1579 Lylv Enphues (Arb.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
ouercharged their gorges with fancie, accompt^ al honest 
recreation meere folly. Ibid. 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. Ibid. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of yat price. 
x6^ Marston Malcontent (Mason), How does thy young 
wife, old huddle? 

f Hu'ddle, a. and adv. Ohs. [f. Huddle sh. or 
v."] A. at(/. Huddled, confused, congested. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee spake, ..in his huddle and thicke speech. 1698 
fnl Queen (N.), Asuddain, huddle, indigested thought Rowls 
in my brain. 17x3 Steele Guardian No, 21 f 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. 

B. adv. Confusedly ; iii a crowding mass ; in 
disorderly haste. 

1564 CovERDALE Lett, Mariyrs 77 Al that was . . turnuL 
tuously spoken, and . . oblectcd of so many, whiche spake 
oftentimes hudle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
1566 Drant Horace Sat. iv. B vxj b, He . . woulde not move 
his foote withall, but huddle he would roule. c 1580 J. Jef- 
FERtE Bugbears 1. ii. vo Archiv Stud. Ncu. Spr. (1897) 308 
Old men speake hudell many times on that note [cuckold]. 
1600 Holland Livy xxvii. xl. 658 All dangers come huddle 
together. x6oi — Pliny 8t Then no order for^vard can be 
kept : the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
x6o6 llGly Beguiled Eijb, 1 have suitors come huddle, 
twoes upon twoes. 

Snddled (ho-d’ld), ///. a. [f. Huddle vJ 
Crowded together without order ; all in a heap. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii.xv. (1851) 99 The extreme shift of 
a huddl’d exposition. 1683 T. Hoy Agathocles6Kn\3imexo\xs 
huddled Concourse fill'd the place. 17x2 Steele Speet. 
No. 30a F II That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
passes under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 141 The streets . . are verj' narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/. Ht. 11. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb \ 
Some old God’s-acre. 1888 Th. Watts in Athenaeum 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing— a huddled throng— Back 
on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

t Hu’ddle-du'ddle. Ohs» rare-\ [Cf. Hud- 
dle sh. 3.] A decrepit old man. 

1599 Nashb Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs wete sirooke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Hu'ddlesiexLt. [f. Huddle v. + -iient.] 
Huddled condition, huddling, 

1859 Out 0/ the Depths sZZ Writhing about in the close 
huddlement in which they had lain all night. 1898 Echo 
5 Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Hu*ddler. rare. [f. Huddle + One 

who huddles. 

x6ii CoTCR., Brouilleur^ a confounder, iumbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or mingler of things together. 

Hu'ddling, vbl. sh, [f. Huddle v. + -ing?.] 
The action ol the vb. Huddle, in various senses : 
esp. a confused or disorderly crowding together. 

xs8x Lambarde Eiren, i. ix. (1602) 41 By the vntoward 
huddeling of things together, which were at strife the one , 
with the other of them. 1638 Wilkins World 11. 

(1707) 12 What a huddling and confusion must there be, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see Huddle v. 8]. ■ 
x86g LonsdaleGhss.^ Huddlinig)^ an’embracing, a cuddling, 

Hu'ddlixLg, ppl. a, [f. Huddle v. + -ing 2.] 
That huddles : in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant’s use is perh. founded on the literal sense assigned 
to L. satira of* hotch-potch, medley’.) 

_ 1566 Dbant Homee Sat. A, Next hudllng Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 Babington Comvtandvt. iii, (1637) 
26 It should bean offence very fearefull if. .Judges, justices, 
S:c. should minister oaths .. in such hudling, posting, and 
unreverenl manner, as that a man can scarce tell what he 
saith. x634MiLTONC^»ffn/r495Thyrsisl whose artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
x8x6 Scott Autiq. xvii. The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. iSqiR.ELLisCaiulluslxiu. 
28 On a sudden yell’d in huddling agitation ever>’ tongue. 
Hence Ha*ddlin^ly adv.^ in confused haste. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 42 The property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, shuffling in one 
thing hudlingly v-pon another, 
t Huddon. Sc. and north. Oh. Also 4 hodon. 
A whale, or large kind of whale. 

?ci37o fohn of Bridlington in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 196 
Et grandia cele, Anglice hodones Xpnnted hodoves]. 15x3 
Douglas in. ri. 137 ^Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 

wcle nere, As bene ane beidd5’Ous huddoun, or a quhale. 
Ibid. k. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fischis taill, In 
simylitude of huddoun or a quhaill. 

+ Su'ddron. Sc. Obs. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A young heifer ; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

1592 .Sc. Acts fas. r/, c. IS5 Transporting and carry’ing 
foorth of this Rcalme, of CnJue-skinnes, huddrounes, .and 
■ K.id-skinnes [Skene x6i^ quotes as ‘ Hudderons 'J. 


Hnddronn, a. .Sh ? Ohs. Also 8 huderon. 
According, to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence perh. 
belly huddroufit * slow-belly *, sluggard, in Dunl)ar. 

iSoo-20 Dunbar . xxx'i. 70 Mony sweir bumbard 
belly huddroun. Ibid. Ixxv. 38 My belly, huddrun, my 
swete hurle baws3^ * 72 * Kelly Sc. Prov. 14 (Jam.) A 
morning-sleep is worm a foldful of sheep to a nuderon 
duderon Daw. 

Huddypeke, var. Hoddypeak, Obs. 

Hude, obs. form of Hide, Hood, Hued. 

Hudegeld, van of Hidegild-, Ohs. 

c 1290 Fleta I. xlvii. § 20 Hudegeld [significat] quietanriam 
transgressionis itiats in servum transgredientem. 

Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. Hither, Huge. 

Hlldilirastic (hi/7dibrre*stik). a. {sh.) [f. Hndi- 
hraSy after such words as faniastiCy feriphrastic.l 
In the metre or after the manner of Uitdihras, the 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663-78; burlesque-heroic. 

17x2 Lond. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Merrily translated into Hudi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Coleridge Tabled, t July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 B. Taylor 
Stud. Germ. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Hudibrastic 
character, full of shrewd and pithy phrases. 

b. absol. or as sb. Hudibrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

*75®, J- Elus {.title') Tlie canto added by Maphaeus To 
Virgil's twelve books of .^ncas.-Done tn English Hudi- 
brastic. 177S J. Jeicyll Corr. (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibrastics to Onslow. 

Hence Hudibra'stically adv. 

1873 Masson Dmmm. of Ilawth. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters Or Malignants are described, Hudibrastically, 

Hudous, obs. form of Hideous. 

HtL'dsonite. Mm. [Named, 1842, from the 
Hudson Kiver, near which it is found.j A black 
variety of pyroxene, containing much iron. 

1842 Beck Alin. N. York 405 Hudsonite . . was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quartz. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5)216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene; Hudsonite. 

Sue (hiiv), sb.^ Forms: 1 hiew> Mw, 1-3 
hiow, h6o, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 Leou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewe, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4 hu, 4 heuh, heu^, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, hye, 4-6 hiewe, (5 huwe, 
whew), 6-7 hiew, (7 hieu, heiw), 6- hue, [OE, 
hieiVj A/w, dial, hltnOy hlUy hio (inn. hieweSy etc.):— 
'WGer. htuwj- « Goth, hiivt form, appearance, 
show, Sw. hy skin, complexion (:— OTeut, 
ViivjJd^, Cf. Skr. chawi hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.] 

+ 1 . Form, shape, figtire; appearance, aspect; 
species. Obs. 

rtgoq Cynewulf Crist 721 in Exeter Bk.^ He .. \>ter men- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Btickl. Horn. 197 Heo (the church of 
St, Michael] is eac on onsyne utan yfeles heowes. c 1000 
iEcFRic Gen. \. 12 FcStexmaCwyelsecundtimsPeciemsuanil. 
cjooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne xe tocnawan 
heofones hiw. a ixoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker Zii/yj 
Fomiay hiw. a 1x75 Celt. Horn. 223 He com ha a nedren 
hiwe. <rx2oa Ormin 12605 Godess Cast Inn aness cullfress 
heowe, a ivio Cursor M. 4225 For N suettnes and H fair 
heu. CX38& Chaucer Pard. T. 93 (Hark) Thus put 
I out my venym vndcr hiewe Of holynes. 1398 Tbevisa 
Barth. De P. R. viii. xv. (Tollem. MS.), A fayre persone, 
fayre J3en, fayre face and semely hye. CX470 Henry 
Wallace it. 398 [He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nobill 
hew. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rildg.) 106/2 Thrice 
hath Cynthia chang’d her hue. 165^ H. More Couject. 
Cabbal. Wks. (1713) 187 In that squalhd and horrid hew he 
sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First Day’s Crea- 
tion. 

f b. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Obs, 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 236/8 Fantasia, , .fan- 
iasina, scinlac, x/r/hiw. CX420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 2049 
When I^ sy hit, hit was but a whew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought 1603 Philotuscxxxx. E ij b, 1 conjure 
the. .Be Sanctis of Hemn and hewis of Hell. 

2 . External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also Irons/, (In late use passing, 
into 3.) Hide and {or) hue’, see Hide jAI 2 b. 

CX205 Lay, 24644 Wimmen wunlichc on heowen. cx2So 
Gen. Ex. 3051 Wimmen.. Fai3cr on si5te.,And briste on 
hewe. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1213 She %vas not broun 
ne dun of hewe. c 1440 Generydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly she ivas. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii. 
33 5? ladels cleir of hew.* x6oo J. Pory ir. Leo's Africa n, 
25 lh_e women, .contenting themselves only with their natu- 
ral! hiew. X777 Sheridan Sch. Scattd. Portrait 104 Ihe 
tender hue of female doubt.' 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, 
(1876) 78 Our men^ hue depends as completely on the ' 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. 

3 . Colour, 

Down to the x6th c. app. exactly synon^TOous wth 

colour'; but it appears to have become archaic in prose 
use about 1600, for it is included by BuHokar, Cockeram, 
etc., in their collections of ‘Hard Words', and explained as 
=s ‘ colour In modem use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
synonym of * colour', or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of coloure as well as tDn primary or simple colour. 

97X Blickt. Horn, 73 Seo Ismercnes] is brunes heowes Sc 
g(^es stences. cxo$e ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 322 Hj'tscealhMn hwites hiwes. a izzsAucr.R, 150 
Grcne ouer alle heowes froureS mesi cien. C137S Leg, 
Saints, Bcriholomeus 56 Setc with stanis of purpure hew. 
f *45°, Holland Houdat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
heyinJiche heu'e. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Episi. Ded. F iij, 
With leaves and blossoms of glorious hewe. . x6x6 Bullokar, 


HUE AND GET, 

Hnc, colour. Addison Virgil, The (Ioto it 

self IS of a golden hue. 1791 Mbs. Radcliffe Rmi.Fmst 
11, In the east, the hues became more vivid, x^ 
Marm. vi. xiv, On the Earl’s cheek the flush -of rare 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 W. Irving Att^n 
1. 169 Wild flowers of every hue. 18^-57 G. Biro Vrin, 
Deposits (ed. 5) 233 The unne is of a amber hue eftm 
darker than in health. 1859 W. S. Coleman Wctdlandi 
(1866) 23 The autumnal hues of the Beech are rich and 
glowing in the extreme. x88o Daily^ Rr.os 7 Dec, %h Ihe 
hue of health will instantly revisit his sunburnt cheek 
b. Chromatics, Variety of any colour, caused by 
approach to or slight admixture of another; tint 
or quality of a particular colour. 

^ 1857 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A phrase or an epithet 
in a book is a particular hue or shade of a picture. 1861 
Chem. Nexus !■¥ . 187 Crimson . . and . . scarlet, lie first b 
a red with a violet hue, and the second is a red vith m 
orange liue. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch, Clul 32 Hot 
[means] variety of colour. 1891 Helen B. Harris Afil 
Aristides ii. ip llie green of its garden with thecootiasl^ 
hues of the almond and the cypress. X898 Westm. Gas. 
19 May 3/2 Between tone and hue there k soraelimcs con- 
fusion ; a colour has both tones and hues. There are, for 
example, a turquoi.se hue of blue and a cornflower ice of 
blue . . the first having been influenced by the addition of 
green, and the second by that of white or black. .. There 
may be many hues of a colour and many tones of each hue. 
+ Hue, sh.‘^ Also 4-5 hu, 4~6 hew, 4, 7 heu, 5 
hewe, hui(e, 6-7 huy, (6 Sc. hoy), [a.OF.^u, 
hui, huy, heu, outcry, noise, war-ciy, huntiog-erj, 
n, of action to huer to hoot, crj', shout, Huep.S] 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp, that raised by a 
multitude in war or the chase. Ohs. exc. in Hue 
AND CRY, q.V. 

t:x330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 6089 pe Walllsschc 
and Scottes wy>al h^r here Comen wyh gret noise S: hew 
\v,r, hu]. Ibid. J1984 l>ey..tok [erweye toward iloungu 
Wyh mykel noyse &. cry & heu [v.r. hu]. 13,. E.£. 
Allit. P. A. 872 A hue fro heuen 1 herde boo. .ini^Relh 
Parlt. IV. X98/2 Wj’th outen hewe or cry. *565-^3 t'oom 
Thesaurus, Acclamatio , .. an hue orcrie. 1576 Turberv. 
VeneriezyG Why dost thou, .me pursue with cry of hoonds, 
with blast of home, with hallow, and with hue! 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars n. liii, Like as a Heard of over-heated 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds recou’redeu’ry where, xw 
Gentt. Mag. XLIX. 253 As soon as M. Lally apjjcaied, 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, 
threats and every abusive name. ^ 

Hne {hii}), ci.i [OK. Mwian, f. hivi, Hdswj 

1. traits. Toform, fashion, figure, give an externil 
appearance to ; esp. ^in inter use) to colour. + In 
early use sometimes. To fashion falseiy, feign, pre- 
tend. Chiefly in pa. pplc. : see Hued //{. a. 

c jooo .Elfric Ham. J. 484 Herodes hiwode hine sms 
unrotne, e 1050 Supp. eEl/nds Yoc. in Wr.-Wfllckcr i;8/39 
Colorare, hiwian. exoso Ags. Gloss. Ibid. 408/30 
hiwise. 0x300 Cursor Al. 280x3 Yee leuedis.-studis w 
your hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to pajut. 1830 
SON Poems 30 All that blue heaven which hues ana pav« 
The other. 1839 J. E. Reade Deluge etc. 4 We..>vaicaed 
The: sunset hueing the rich clouds. 

b, fig. To tinge. • 

X576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 3x5 M}' mynde being sur- 
prised with sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse. 
i' 2 . To depict, describe vividly. Obs. 

CX450 Holland Hoxulat 424 Part of the prinetpare** 
sail haist me to hewe hartlie but hyre. • , 1 

f 3 . intr. To lake a colour; to become colonrecu 

x68a J. Collins Salt Fishery 5* 'fhe Liquor begins to 
hew, and is ready to kern or granulate. , 

Hue, S'.- Now local. Also 4 huw, 6 hewp. 
[app. a. F. hue-r to shout as in warorthec^ > 
to hoot : app, of onomatopoeic origin. The Lo ■ 
nish use may be an independent pnomatopmi^J 

1. intr. I'o shout, make an outcry ; spec.xo ^ 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. Htf • 

ax25o [see Huinc xibl. sb.). 13.. ;,.'>.UsL 

be wisest hunt folvveb fast, Huweh & gredeb w'lp E , 
«o9 Naval Chron. I. 47s By the ist of to 

fishenhen are empowered to go on the .0 A? 

hue. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 39 Do ce n 

ladies for the life of 'ee. Look to that ground sw • . 

2 . irons. To assail, drive, or guide with sh^- ^ 

1590 CoKAiNC Euery Bun 

is to hew him or backe him into the Couert ngni v-rec. 
To hewe the Roe bucke in, both wth .for 

1603-4 ^ctt. yamrs /, c. =3 5 I It shall ^ pi,Ktors 
euery such Watchmen, Balcors, Huors, Condors, 
and Guidors.. to enter.. any Landes.. and tnem rLficf. 

and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and ^ 

men which shall be vpon the said Sea and bea 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 163 As when a hon, coming 
wood.. Is hu’d by dogs and pesants in the nigy . 

Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueing n 

Hue, var. Heo, Hi fron. she, they. 

Hue, var. Hoet, society of Chinese. , 
18S2 De Windt Equator 29 JMerobers ot 
Chinese secret society. ^ \ AT>.r*rV. 7 

Hue and cry, si- Also “licwd.) 

huoncry, S hewing cry, 

[Anglo-Norman hu e cri, the two words 
and Cry sky combined in n phra- 1 
was sometimes ct'en treated as one fru* 

(There is some ground to^ think Jfutiing that of 

cry originally meant inarticulate sound, 1 ^ ,-69 

a horn or trumpet as well as of the 
in 2, and Du Cange s,v. Huesiutn', nUo H ^1* « feloSj 

1. Aovd. Outcry calling for the ^tc. 

raised by the party aggrieved, by a con ' ic 

I..9. rcar-iA BO-BI .Eat. /(Rolls) 339 ^ r®'”" 
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la vyle de Hulle aveyt concele Hu e cry e sanck espandu. 
izgz Britton r. vi. § 4 Ou homme serra trove occys. .ne heu 
ne cri ne avera lev^.] 150* Arnolde Chron. (1811) 90 Ony 
persone . . that wyll not helpe constable, sergeauntis and 
other officers, .when hue and crye is made. _ *555 in Stiyise 
EccL Menu (1721) III. xxvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue and cry. ^1575 Balfour^ s PracHcks (1754) 512 The 
finder sal! raise the hoy and cry. 1589 Pafpe tv. Hatchet 
(1844) 29 Martin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
and crie, and are hard at thy heeles. xsgS Sylvester Du 
B arias ji. i. 11. hnposture 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hu*on*cries. 1609 Skene tr. .SV. Acts Male. //, 
c, 15 § I [To be] followed, with huy and cry. x (568 Land, 
Gaz, No. 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately raised 
and pursued with diligence, a Butler Rem. (1759) II. 
454 He.. flies_ beyond Persuit of Huon-cries. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 236 Six gentlemen upon the road.. They raised the 
hue and cry: — ‘Stoj) thief! stop thief! — a highwayman !’ 
X838 Dickens O. Twist x, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who raised the hue-and-cry. 

D. A proclamation for the captnre of a criminal 
or the 6nding of stolen goods. 

1601 Nottingham Rec. IV. 256 Searchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. x6s7 W. jloRiCE Coena quasi 
Kon^ Def, xxi. 180 If a hue and cry should issue for such 
persons as carry the marks of Diotrephes. X685 Col. Rec. 
Pettnsylv. I. 147 Wm. Haigue Request y« Secretry that a 
hue and Cry from East Jersie. .might have some force and 
authority to pass this Province. .; the Secretary Indorsed it 
and Sealed it with y* Seal of y« Province. 1720 in Rutland 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) S.V. Hewing cry, For a hewnng cry, sd, 
1834 MEDV/m Angler in Wales 1 . 151 No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, no means taken for my re-apprehension. 

C. An official gazette in which particulars about 
offences eomtnllled, ofCendeis 'wanted*, etc. ate 
published for the information of the authorities. 

In the English Police Gazette the phrase ceased to form 
part of the title on March 30, 1839, but it is still (1898) so 
used in that of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

x8z5 J. Wilson Noct. Amir. Wks, 1855 I. 279 Men liter- 
ally without a name, except it be recorded in the Hue-and- 
Cry. tSjB Dickens O. 7 wist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 1898 {title') The 
Police Gazette, or Hue-and-Cry. Published (by Authority) 
for Ireland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2. The pursuit of a felon with such outer)'. 

1648 Mayne Amorous Wan. i,A Hue and Crye of fourty 
thousand. 1722 De Fo&Moll Planders (1840) 326 The hue 
and^ cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 Blackstone Comm, IV. xxi. (1809) 293 An hue 
..and cry, huiesium et clamor, is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons. 

3 . generally. A clamour or shout of pursuit or 
assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition ; outcry. 

2584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and crie, ^26x9 Fotherby Atheom, i, .x. § 4 
(2622) X05 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Hue-and-Crie for most damnable Atheists. 2697^ CoLLtER 
Ess. Afor, SubJ. 11. 233 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Ctys from the other world. 2846 
Ruskin Alod. Paint. 1 . 1. 1. i. (1848) 3 note, The public took 
up' the hue and cry conscientiously enough. 287s S.miles 
'Character v. (2876) 126 When the ‘Novum Organon* ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. 

attrib, 2870 Emerson Soc, 4- Solit. iv. 60 With his. .hue- 
and-cry style of harangue. 

Hence Hue-and-cry Z'., to raise the hue and cry, 
make an outcry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

a 2734 North Exam. (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no Tidings of them. 2830 Centl. 
Mag. Nov. 432/1 The Hedge Hog,hue-and-ccLed, like a felon, 
Sued (hi?7d), ///. a. Forms: i (se)hiwod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huct), 7 - hued. [f. 
Hue 71. or sA. + -ed.] Having a hue, coloured. 
+ In early use in a wider sense : Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confined to colour ; also sometimes, Falsely 
•fashioned, feigned, simulated, apparent. 

cxooo /Elfrjc Horn. II, 240 Swa mice! is betwux Jjjere 
gehiwodan anlicnysseandSam soSan Singe. Lamb. 

Horn, 25 Hei.biSal swa isaneppel iheowed,he bio wiS-uten 
feire and frakel wi 3 -innen. ?ax366 CywcccE Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as ony leek, So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
sllke. CT^S Wyntoun C?vn. vii, v. 192 Gam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewyd is thare habyL 1508 Dunbar Ply ting 
7 V. Kennedie 171 Skin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag. 2615 
Markham Eug. Housew. (x66o) 2x3 Malmseys be full Wines, 
pleasant, well hewed and fine. 2877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
II. 228 Till all the sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 
2890 Spectator 15 Mar., What richly hued birds. 

HCued, obs. f. hewed^ pa. pple. of Hew. Hue- 
holl: see Hiokwall. Huel: seeWHALE, W heal. 
Hueld, obs. pa. t. of Hold v, 

ECneless (hirldes), a. [f. Hue + -less.] 
f 1. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 

<1X200 Ags. I'^oe. in Wr.-Wulcker 318/24 Dejonnis, h\w- 
leas, a 2200 Ibid. S38A_ De/ormis, heowleas. 

2. Colourless, pallid. ; 

0x000 Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Hu hiwleasehle beo 3 . 02380 
Sir Ferumb. 923 01 yuer..pat hewles w'as of scmbbnt; for 
he bar many a wounde. 2602 R. Tohnson Kingd. fg 
Commiv. 11603) 65 The Empire resembled a bloodlesse, yea 
a huelesse bodie. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems 
2828 11 . 325 Thin and hoeless as a ghost. 

Hence HueTessness, absence of colour. 

2861 W, Barnes in Alaem. June 130/2 Huelessness, 
which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of Help v. 

Huer (hi;7-ai). Now local, [f. Hue -i- -er 1 : 
cf. F, hueur.'l 

1, Huntutg. One who is employed to rouse 
or drive deer with noise and shouting. Obs. 


153® Palscr. 231/1 Hewar that fetteth the w^mdelesse in 
huntyng, Itveur. 1674 N. Cox Centl. Recreat. (1677) ^25 
Hewers set round the Coverts to makea noise on every side. 
2. Fishing, One who directs seine*fishing from 
ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fisher}'. Cf. Balker-. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 32 b. They, .are directed in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the Cltffside, 
and from thence discemeth the. .course of the pilchard. 
1603 [sec Hue v? ?]. 1616 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lis- 
more Papers (x886) I. 135 Agreed with yong davies . . to 
be our hewer there the next seazon..if God bless me wtb 
a plentefull ffyshing he is to be further considered. 277-1 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist, (2862) II. iii. ii. 313 Men.. called 
Auers, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 2864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies 
Pole. 7 Watching the movements of the ‘Huer’ who was 
signalling, with green branches in his hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boats. 2883 Times 28 May 7 Another relic 
,,is,.an ancient horn blown bythe'huers' when the pil- 
chards were first sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. Where. Huerds : see Hurds. 
Huere, var. Her pron, Obs.^ their. Huer- 
myde, var. Wberemid Obs,^ wherewith. Huer- 
oppo, var, Whebeup Obs, Huet, obs. f. What. 
Huf(e, Huffi^e ; see Hoop, Hove. 

Huff (h2^0» [Htiffyh, and sb. appear late in 
the i6th c. ; the vb. being somewhat the earlier. 
The formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice : cf. the earlier 
use of Hoff /«/., and the parallel 

In Preston's Camhyses Uxs?©), Htijgf Rttg, and SjjJi^ 
are the names of three ruffians; connected possibly with 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also Huff-snuff. 
Huff-nosed appears to bd an early derivative.] 
f 1. intr. I'o blow, puff. Obs, exc. dial. 

2583 Stanyhurst yEneis m. (ArbA 86 Too se in what 
quarter yt huflelh : How stands thee wind blast . . he 
marcketh. xsga Wvrley Amtorie, Ld. Cltandos 83 So 
.,-EoIus hufis, so billowes big arise. 2624 Middleto.n Game 
at Chess iv, ii, My conscience is becalm’d rather. Tm 
sure there is a whirlwind huffs in mine^sir. 2206 Dr Foe 
Jure Div. i. 9 His stormy Godship [<feolus] Huffs about 
the Skies With Two and Thirty pointed Deities. 2882 
Isle 0/ Wight Gloss.* Hough, to hrcMht hard, ‘Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff,’ 

1 2. Irans, To blow ; esp. to blow or puff tip \ to 
inflate, cause to swell ; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Also Jig, Obs. Cf. Huff-cap. 

2602 Holland Pliny I, 39 The said winds within the 
earth, able to huffe vp the ground. 26x3 Sylvester Elegic 
Sir At. D. Hill 138 Lest 1 , Too-puft with knowledge, 
should be huft too-hie, 2649 G. Daniel Trinareh., Hen. 
y* ccxcviii, Barmye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paist M.ide 
apt to mould, 2670 Covbl Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A sheet of fire, which.. huft my hat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind. 2677 Gilpin Demonol. (X867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation. 
mx8 Bp. Hutchinson Witehcra/t 9 They can huff up their 
Bellies, that they may seem much sweli’d. 2729 D'Urfev 
Pills V, 269, 1 Will that Butchers Huff their Aleat. , 

1 3. intr. To swell, swell up. Obs, exc. dial, 

1656 W, D. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiii. § 285 A wart, a wen . . 

a bunch huffing up. 2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 11 . 217 A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist, a 2680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I, x 65 They huff and swell, Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 2603 SirT. P, Blount A^<zr. //AA 79 Cochinele. . 
being held . . in the Flame of a Candle . . huffs and swells. 
28W Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Huff, to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received. 

'1‘b. To effervesce. Obs. 

2707 Sloane yamaica 1 . p. xxviii, Syder, Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here ; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

•f* 4. intr. To puff or swell with pride or arro- 
gance; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
storm, bluster, ‘ talk big*; to ‘bluff*. Also io huff 
it. Tohtffanddingx^.c^'DinG’V-},, Obs. 

2592 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
meihter .. huffe therat, saienge they would pass with 
their shippinge in spight of the Quen of Englands pou^r. 
2598 Florio, Scomdliare, to chafe, .to huffe and snuffe. 
2677 Govt, yenice 3<x> After they had baufd and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 2678 R. L'Kstrance Seneca's Mor. (1702] 257 -A 
Man may. .Huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 2682 
Bunyan Holy War 109 He refused, and huffed as well 
as he could, but in heart he w’as afraid. 2729 D’Urfev 
Pills (2872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff, And said 
his Measure was good, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. (2740) 
264 He . . walked about wel Wressed, huffing and swaggering. 

5, intr. To swell with anger or irritation; to 
get out of temper, take offence. Also Afff 

1598 B. JoNSOH £v. Alan in Hum, 1, ii, And still you 
huffe it, with a kind of carriage As void of wit, as of 
humanitie. 26x2 CcryaCs Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For 
which let not our carping Criticks huff. 2678 Rymer 
Tragedies 12 Did overman huff with such a parenthesis? 
a 2703 Burkitt On N. T., Acts viiL 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rud® affronu 2840 Marryat Olla Podr, 
(Rtldg.) 323 The..w'oman has buffed, and won’t trust me. 

6. trans. To hector, bully; to scold, chide, j 

storm at. (Cf. mod. colloq, ‘ to blow up ’,) i 

2674 S. Vincent Vug. Gallanfs Acad. 79 If he cannot | 
have as much as he demands, presently huffs the good- 
natured man his Father. 2741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 144 
And she has huffed poof Jdr. Williams all to-pieccs for 
pleading forme. <*1784 Mrs. P10221 in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 160/2 note, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? *822 W, 1 r\tng Braceb. //<?// 11845) 
60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter. s86z Mrs. Sewell Patience Hart xxiu 251 It | 
seemed no use to huff him; he only got the bolder. 
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b. To drive to, info, off, do out cf, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoring. 

x^x in Select, fr. Hart, il/’/rc. (1793) 461 They can buff 
and over-awe him to things most opposite to his judgment 
1685 H, More Paralip. Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Arianism..it was hufft off the Stage betimes, 1692 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess. 150 No man cares to be Huff’d and 
Hector’d out of it X709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) 
IV. 215 If. . Caesar [was to be] huffed into Compliance 1 

c. To treat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D’Urfby Mad. fickle v. ii, You shall be hufft and 
cufft, and flip'd and kick’d, Sirra, if you talk of private 
Rooms. 2786 Burns Twa Dogs 88 How hufTd, and cuff’d, 
and disrespeckit I 2859 J. C. Fairbairm Hymns 4- Poems 
92 Alcmena’s son advanced, the beast in scorn Huffed the 
uplifted club and brandished .spear. 2882 Spurgeon Semn, 
XXVIII. 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
[etc.]. 

7. To offend the dignity of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention ; to cause to take offence, 
put into a huff. Chiefly in passive. 

28x4 blAD. D’Arblav Wanderer III, 190 Which huffed 
me a little, I own. 2825 Brockett, Hiff, to offend, ‘ She's 
easily huffed.’ 2858 ' Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. x. I. 495 
Serene Highness of Heidelberg was much huffed ; Kaiser 
dr^dfully so. 2864 Mary Eyre Lady's Walks S. France 
xvii. (1865) 293 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar. 2887 Times 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stambouloff in his second interview with him. 

8 . Draughts. Toremove(anopponent’sman)from 
the boatd as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fully failing to take with it a piece that is en prise. 
The TemovaV (and sUU aomeVlmei) marked 
by blowing on the piece. (Called in Sc. to blaw 
or blow* in Ger. blasen, F. soujper une dame.) 

^ R. Holme uses * huff ’ for the taking of the men at draughts 
in the ordinary progress of the game ; Halllwell has also 
* In Chess, to remove a conquered man from the board’. 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. blasen 
' to blow ' is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury i;i. 264/2 Ifa Man [at Draughts] 
may leap over his Adversanes Man’s Head to a Void 
square, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man. 1706 Phillii’S (ed. Kersey) s.v., At. .Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oversight let slip from taking another. 2812 
sporting Mag. XXXIX- 74 Vou may decline buffing an 
adversary’s piece. 2857 Chambers' Jn/orm. People II. 
710/2 If a player omit to take a man when it is in his 
power to do so. his adversary can huff or blow him— that 
IS, either take tne man, or insist upon his own being taken. 

9. slang. (See quot.) 

283a Examiner Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man ; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money from his pockets. .Johnson 
huffed and Fare robbed the deceased. 

+ 10. To scare CTC/flj' by calling [HuFFtVt/.] 

2622 Ainsworth Annot. Gen. {1639) $8 The fowles came 
dovvne upon the carkeises: and Abraham huffed them 
away. 2650 Trapp Comm, Gen. xv. 10 I’he fowls that 
came doxvn upon them. .Abrams huffing of them away. 
Hence Huffed ppl. <t. 

2^92 Sylvester Du Barias i. ii. 949 Thy huff’d, puff'd, 
painted, curl’d, purl’d, wanton Pride. 2871 Daily Netvs 
21 Sept., The (jenerals who blunder, .should be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of the draftboard. 
Huff [See Huff vi\ 

+ L A pnff of wind ; n slight blast, Ohs, 

1600 Alaides Aletam. xi. in BuUen O. PI. 1 . 126 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. 2668 
H. More Div. Dial.w xxi.x. (1713)496 An Huff of Phancj', 
which ignorant giddy Men may call the Spirit. 2725 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. Pigeon, The little huff of wind 
thrown in from the Powler [pigeon] gives them heat and 
znirtb. 

jdg, 1679 Dryden Troilus Pref., If they be in a calm, 
’tis in vain for him to be in a huff. 

2. A gust or sudden swell of anger or arrogance. 
>599 Sandvs Europof spec. {1622) 4y Some of the ministers 
of Spainc in the huffe of their pride have not beene able to 
bold jn. a 27x6 South Serm. (1737; VII, xii.(R.), An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a short phester and 
huff of passion. 1858 Carlyle fredk. Ct. vi. ii. II. 25 
Early in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel . . had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b, A fit of petulance or offended dignity caused 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr, in a 
huff, to take huff. 

Cl he quots. before 17^7 are doubtful and may belong to 
prec. : thissensc is not in J.) 

[1684 Rexb. Ball. ii886) VI. 171 Jockey he wondred at 
jNIoggie’s strange huff; But Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough. 2694 De la pRYME^iarv (Surtees) 45 Upon 
which, in a great huff, he left the college.] 1757 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 4c6 Every petty per^n must. .be 
caressed or othenvise takes buff, thinly his merit and wisdom 
slighted. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv. She went out 
of the room quite in a huff. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney \. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 185s Browning fra Lipfo 338 You’ll not irnimkc an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 2^ C. 

R. Gray x.x.xi, I wish .. I hadna been sae ready to take tne 
huff at him on Saturday. 

t c. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Obs. 

2773 N. Frowde Life eic. 13 Many a soyr from my 
Uncle, and many a Huff and Blow from his . 

1 3 . Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 

arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag, 

.6.. coTG.., .ST 

S', his Mxtfctio... 
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HUPP. 


HUPTY-TUPTT. 


n. 73 The School’s simplicity, the Court’s Address, The 
Souldler’s Huff. 

1 4. One puffed up with conceit of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc. ; one who blusters or swaggers ; 
a hector, a bully. Obs. 

1667 South Serin. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow brain’d huffs. 1674 S. Vinxent Yns. GallanCs 
01 Noman isValianier than our Huffin civil Company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it. Advice 

to Soldier in Hart. Misc, I. 479 To receive the laws of 
honour from the hectors and huffs of the town. 1700 T. 
Brown tr, Fresnys Ainusein. Ser, ^ Coin. 130 Every Silly 
Huff [is call’d] a Captain. 17x3 Darrell Genllcm. In- 
structcd Suppl. to 1st Ft. vlii. § 6, 91 This young Huff 
commanded a Sergeant to pay him Respect. 

. 1 6. A puffing up or artificial raising. Obs. 

1630 R. yohnsod 1' Killed. < 5 * C, 51 A better purchase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. hiiff'-stwutders in 9]. 

6 . local, (See quots.) 

X787 Grose Proif. Gloss.y Huffy light paste enclosing fruit 
or meat whilst stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. Generally made with yeast. 1890 

Gloucester Gloss.y Huffy light pastrj*, or pie crust. 

7 . Draughts. An act of ‘huffing* : see prec. 8, 

1870 Hardy S: Ware Mod, Hoyle, Draughts jio The act 

of * huffing ■ is not reckoned as a move ; a ‘ huff and a move ' 
go together. Ibid., It is called ‘standing the huff’ when 
a player instead of taking the man which is en frise, makes 
some other move. X893 Horthuvib, Gloss, s. v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

8. =HuFr-OAPB. I. dial. 

Grose Proznnc, Gloss, (ed. 2), Huff, in Wiltshire it 
signifies strong beer. 1866 R. B. Ma.nsfield School Life 
Winchester Coll, 180 (Farmer) Washed down by libations 
of huff. xSot Wren'ch Wittchesicr U’ord-b/:., Huff, the 
strong beer brewed in College. 

9. Comb. '|*3iuff-cod, a kind of pea, ?one with 
a swollen pod; * 1 * huff-gale, a strong wind; 
t huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5 ) ; so 
4 * huff-shouldered adj,, having such shoulders. 
.cx68o Enquiries 2/2 The Rose Pea, the Horn Pea, large 
•Huffcods. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 110 Too 
stay for a better passadge, for a prosperus *hufga!e. 1650 
Bulwf.r Anthrofiontei.x\\. 162 In the Island Tapobrana, 
High *huff.shoulders are in fashion. 1590 [Tarlton] Hews 
PurgaU (1844) T19 *Huffe shouldred and of a UTinckled 
visage. XS98 Haklu\t Voy. I. ax Rough and huf-shouldred, 

. t Huff, a, rare, [perh. for hufi, huffed^ f. Huff 

Offended, out of temper; huffed. 

X7X4 C. Johnson Country Lasses v. i, This little huff«bluff 
Hector will let no body lie with your family hut himself. 
M»y-38 Gay Fables 11. 1. S? Reynard grew huff, Saj-s he, 
This sneer From you I little thought to hear. , 

+ JECtlff, ini, Obs, [Of same origin as HuFFtf,] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, etc. : --shoo ! 

i486 Bh. St, Albans Dj b, Crj* huff, huff, huff, and make 

the fowle to spryng. 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggerer or 
bully, esp. when introduced on the stage. 

^1485 Di^by Myst. (1882) in. 491 Her xal entyr a galavnt 
fiusseyyng: Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt I C1530 
Hickscomerm Harl. Dodsley I. t88 Huff, huff, huffl who 
sent after me? I am Imagination, full of jollity, 1586 
R. W. 3 Ladies Lend. 11, in Hazl. Dodsley vI, 254 Huff! 
once aloft, and if I may hit in ihe right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove v.^ and 
tHuffa, int. Obs. =Horr int. 2 . 

Inter l. a, Elein. Bij, Make rome syrs and let vs be 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the ber>', 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 754 Hie ingi'ediafitr Courtly Abusyon 
cantando. Huffa, huffa, taunderum,' taunderum, tayne, 
huffa, huffa I Cl. Col, This was properly prated, syrs! 
what sayda? Court. Ab. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda ! 16x0 Hisirio-in. ii. in Simpson Sch. ShaX’s. II. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me? I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huff-cap (ho*/|k£ef>), a. and sb. Obs. or arch, 
[f. Huff v, + Cap sb.j i.e. f that huffs or raises the 
cap^] 

A. adj, 1. Of liquor : That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Obs. exc. Iltsf. 

IS99 Nashe Lenten Sitffe 74 The huffe-cappest drink in 
that house you shal be sure of alwayes. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water Rl .SVit'j-rt'Wks. u. 261/2 Sale of hufeap liquor. X63S 
— Parr in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering, anh. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. iti, Graced with huff-c.Tp terms and 
thundring threats. X737 Ozell RMelais 1. liv. No huff- 
cap Squire, or Brother of the BInde. X889 Swi.vourne 
Study B, jonson, A huffcap hero as ever mouthed and 
strutted out his hour on the stage. 

B. sb. 1. Strong and heady ale; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it. Obs. exc. Hist, 

X577 Harrison England ii. xviii. (1877) i. 295 There is 
such headie ale and Deere in most of them, as for the mighli- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad dog. father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons milke. XS94 Greene 8: Lodge Looking 
Glasse G.‘s Wks. tRtldg.) 127/2 (Hie] ale is strong ale, 'its 
huffcap. 1630 T.Westcote Fiezv Devonshire v.x. {184$) 393 
T*his llhe nappiest ale that can be drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
1B84 Black yud. Shake, xxi, The rascal brewers put all 
manner of abominations into tbeir huff-cap. 
i'2. A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler. Obs. 

x6oo Dekker Gentle Craft 1873 I. 70, I. am with 

child till I behold this huffecap.. when we come in presence 
His madnesse will be dashl cloaneoui of countenance. 1687 
M. CiJFroRD Notes Dryden ii. 7 AVas not this Huff-cap 
once the Indian Emperour, and at another time did not he 


call himself Maximine? 1706 Farquhar Recrnif, Wcer 
V. Vy You have made a fine speech, good Captain Huffcap ! 

tHu’ffer. Obs, [f. Hufft/. + -er 1.] A boast- 
ful, swaggering, hectoring person. 

1^4 -Butler Hud, ii. in, 1034 To be expos’d, i’ th’ end, 
to suffer By such a braggadocio buffer. x6^ Cotton 
Poet. Whs, (1765) 9 Because he knew them Huffers. 1694 
Strype Crauwer iii. xxxvi. 453 He was no Huffer nor Con- 
tender, but of an exceeding peaceable and amicable Spirit. 
'a 1797 Mason Ode to Pittchback (R.>, No longer, England, 
shaft thou dread Such Presbyterian buffers, xBo8 E. S. 
Barrett Miss-led General 118 When our generals play the 
. .cowards, as the greatest huffers among them will do at 
times. 

*|'b. A quadruped: ? a kind of skunk. Obs, 

X72Q Wood's Foy.aS A Uttle creature with a bushy tail, 
which we called a Huffer, because when he sets sight on you 
he stands vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the 
ground. 

Huffily (hti-fili), ad2t, [f. Huffy a. + -ly 2.] 
In a huffy or petulant manner; huffingly. 

x86x G. Meredith E. Harrington I. xiit. 240 The landlady 
turned from him huffily. x8So Mrs. Parr Adam Sf Eve x. 
140, * I shan’t forget hir. Adam’s opinion of me for one 
while’, said Eve, huffily. 

Htlffiuess (ht^'fines). [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
The quality of being huffy: fa. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance, b. Readiness to take offence 
or show oneself offended. 

1678 H. More vaGlanvilt s S adducisuttts (1727) 463 Their 
understandings being but creatural huffiness of mind. 2695 
J. Sage CyPrianic Age{\Z^i) II. 76A reconciliation between 
. . huffyness and humility. 1858 Lytton What will he do ? 
IV. xi, That degree of polite culture which gives dignity and 
cures huffiness. 2883 Ld. K, Gower My Retnin. 11 . xxvii. 
230 He is an amiable youth, but has some. .brusquerie of 
manner and huffiness. 

Huffing (ho-fiq), vl>l. sb. [f. Huff v. + -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Huff. 

+ 1. Inflating with wind ; swelling. Obs. 

2583 Stanyhurst jEneis in. (Arb.) 85 And Nvinds vaunce 
fully thy sayls with prosperus huffing. x6o8 Heywood Rape 
Liicr. Wks. 1874 V. 200 The seas have left their fowling, 
The waves their huffing, the winds their puffing. 

2. Blustering, hectoring, bullying. 

x6oo Dekker Foriunatus Wks. 1873 1 , 124 He scomd all 
Famagosia when he was in his huffing. 1672 Wycherley 
Love in Wood 11. i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of 
true niode.sty as buffing in a man is of true courage. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. xii. When kings by their huffing Have blown 
up a squabble. 1828 MissMitford Pillage Ser. 111. (1863) 
468 All his buffings and cuffings from master and mistress. 

3. Draughts, Sec Huff v, 8 . 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr, i. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella 
and the lo.ss of three of her men at a swoop. 

Huffing,///, a. [f. Huff v. + -ingS.] That 
huffs ; in various senses of the vb. 

1. Blowing ; puffing ; inflating; swelling. Obs. 

XS9X Sylvester Du Bartas i, v. 109 Th* Ork, Whirl-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeter. 16x4-15 — Panareiusq^ If the 
puffing^ales Into the Peep transport her huffing sails. 2650 
Bvlwer Anthropornet. Prefi, High huffing-Shoulders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy Ij^6 Vertigals 
of whale-bone . . bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long, a 2687 Cotton 
Winter iii, iEol’s huffing brood. 1B3S I.^ Taylor Spir. 
Despot. VI, 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, conceited, boastful; blustering, 
swaggering, hectoring, bullying. 

xffw How Man may Chuse gd. Wife iv. iii, A huffing 
wench, .whose ruffling silks M^e, with their motion, music 
unto love. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 2735 Pope Donne 
Sat, IV. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility. 2831 
BUickzv. Mag, XXIX. 5x6 The. .huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer, x866 Whipple Char, ff Charac. Men 
186 The bluff, huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow. 

HtL*£ff}igly, adv. [f. prec. k -ly 2 .] In a huffing 
manner : a. Arrogantly, b. In an offended way, 
petulantly. 

i6xx CoTCR,, G'uinguois, de guingnois,hSi^x\g\y, swagger- 
ingly, aswash. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 54 He would ireat 
us verj' huffingly. 1851 I. Taylor Wesley (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk. .huffingly and disrespectfully, 
1864 Carlyle .F rt'd’-t. Gt.xxi, vi. IV, 323 Leave was at once 
granted him, almost huffingly. 

Huflish (hr-fij), a, [f. Huff sh. + -ISH.] 

a. Arrogant, insolent b. Petulant. 

*7SS Johnson, Hiffsh, arrogant, insolent, hectoring. 2796 
Mrs. Mary Robinson Angelina II. 61 If any body h.Ts 
a right to be huffish, 't is I. 2848 Dickens Doinbey 430 To 
return., a huffish answer, 1885 Punch 23 June, It’s no 
use to turn huffish or moody. 

Hence Hu'fflsbly adv,, Ha’fftshness. 

*755 Johnson, Huffishly, with arrogant petulance; with 
bullying bluster. petulance; arrogance; noisy 

bluster. 1825 Moore Mem, 26 Oct. (1853) 3=9 ‘ Is she 

indeed?’ answered Piozzi buffishly, ‘then pmy tell her 
1 can be as indifferent as she’, and walked away, 2842 
T ail's Mag, VIIl. 275 The heady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 

Huffle (hrTl), V. O^j. exc. dial. [dim. and 
freq. of Huff v. : see -le.] • 

1. irans. To blow ; to fan (a fire) ; to inflate. 

2583 Stanvhursp yEnets i, (Arb.) 39 Whereby hee . , with 
gj’fts might carrj’e the Princesse Too bra>*neMck loouefits, 
to her boans ffre smouldered* huffling. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbndoes (1673) 39 Jerkin Beef, which is liufled, and 
slashed through, hung up and diyed in the Sun. 
fb. To raise in relief, emboss., Obs, 

2638 Patent No. 1x8. 27 July, Ymbroiderlng or hufling of 
guildcd leather, .fitt for Hangings. 


+ 2 . irons. To puff up, inflate, or elevate u-ith 
pride, b. inir. To puff, bluster. Ok. 

ai6^ Brome Damoiselle in. ii. Wks. 3873 I. 455 Lej 
your fine French Frippery .. Huffle you up to Soveraftrty 
2673 Dk. Lauderdale in L. Papers (Camdenl III.mLu 
A nother who is about you who yow know hath long huSed 
at me. Ibid. 17 But now he is huffled up that he nusi 
appeare a considerable man. 

Hence HwCffing vbl, sb, and fpl, a., blotvijjff 
blustering, swelling. **’ 

2583 Stanyhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 39 Auctoritye..To5 
swage seas surging, or wise by blusterus huffling. Ibid to. 
93 bcaped from rough tempestuus huffling. <11657 Lo\t. 
LACE Poems (186^) 22$ When to our huffling Henr>* there 
coniplain’d A grieved^ earl. 2689 State Europe in Harl. 
Misc. 1 . 200 Her huffling and prosperous condition nuyU 
rendered languishing enough. 2^7 C. A. Johns Fomt 
Trees Gt. Brit. I. 357 The huffling winds which we often 
experience in summer. 

tHuffler (h 2 ?*floj). Obs. [Origin obscure: cf. 
Hovjjlleb.] (See quots.) 

«23 J. Lewis^ Hist. Thanet 23 Huffier, one that canys 
off fresh provisions, and refreshments to Ships. iM 
Aihemeiim III. 335 Until very lately the huffler.s, or pilou 
of Heligoland were under no sort of subordination. 

t Hu’ff’-mtifF. Obs, [f. Huff + Muff.] 
braggart, a blusterer. Also attrih. 

2600 Watson Decacordon^ ix, v. (1602) 307 Austrian,. 
Neiherlandian, and such like Germaine bred huff muff 
forces. Ibid. ix. viii. 328 Maugre all the lesuitcs Spaniards 
and huff muffes in the world. 

t Hu’fr-notsed, Obs. ran. [app. f. Huff ini., 
v.j or jA+Nosb.J ?Tiiat turns up the nose; 
scornful. 


? <2 2550 Becon Wks. (1560-3) i. 103 The proude 

Phari.ses the galaunt Byshops, the hufi^e nosed pricstes. 

■f* a. nonce-ivd. [f. Huff t Fcff.] 

Moved with every puff of wind. 

2583 Stan\’HUrst /Eueis^ iv. (Arb.) 115 A wind fane 
chan^bil huf puffe Always is a woomman. 
t Hxfff-puffb, a. Obs, Inflated, puffed up. 
x6o8 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iv. v. Bartas 12 Huff-puft 
Ambition, Tinder-box ofWar. x^\^Baruevtlt'sApol.f>\'^% 
A matter of import no doubt. Which huff-puft lungs jliuj 
belches out. c 2620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 82 Huff- 
puft some are thus in tbeir proud ambition, 
t ZEnff-silTifr, sh, (tr.) Ohs, [f. Huff v. + 
S.vuFF, in the sense ‘offence, resentment*; but 
largely suggested by the riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations : see Huff v.'^ 

A conceited fellow who gives himselfairs and is 
quick to take offence ; a braggart, hector. 

2583 StASYuvRSTeEneis etc. (Arh) 243 A loftycThrason^ 
cal huf snuffe; In gate al on lypstau’s slalcking- IS* 
Greene Disc, Coosnage (1859) 43 Seeing such a 
huffe snuffe swering with his dagger in his hand. 
Florid, Risentito,,.a huffe snuffe, one that will sooneuKe 
pepper in the nose. 2612 Cotcr. s. v. Ferrb, 
charreties ferries, a terrible huffsnuffe.scarre-crow.bragga- 

dochio. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais n. ii* ** 

.Heavens, which the Philosophers call via lactea, and lb 
Huffsnuffs, St. James his way, 

b. attrih, ox adj. Arrogant, hectoring, 

<2x693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xlii. 3 j 9 * 

honder-sponder, swash-buckling High (iermans. 

(ht?*fi), «. [f. Huff + 

. fl. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs, ox dial. ^ 
2765 Brownricc in Phil. Trans, LV. aij Like the aifoi 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors. 
'Gloucester Glass., Huffy ^ puffy, not firm. 

Jig, Airy, unsubstantinl. Obs. 

2678 CuDWORTii Intell. Syst. 1 . 1. 1 44* 53.fhewayofp > 
logizlng by matter, forms, and qualities, is a rimc oti 
pbancifu! thing. 2682 H. More Exp. Dan. Pref 74 
Spirit of Charity being an huffy blast of crude 
1 3 . Puffed up with piide, conceit, or self-estee t 

haughty; blustering. Obs. , , 

2677 Govt, Venice 259 Those . . who before the d^o 
most huffy and high, as were. the Venetians. .. 

Murray in Lauderdale Papers (Catufen) 

Lord Cochrane and his brother Sf Johne Menh 

then the rest, 2691 \t. Emilianne's Frauds 

107 Whether the Chur^ of Rome hw ^ason to be 

and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 

4 . fa. Arrogant, choleric, b. Beady to take 
‘luiff’ or offence; touchy, pettish. 

2680 Bunyan Life Badntan (ed. Virtue) 5*4 ^ ,^3 

temper was to be surly, huffy, and rugged, and ^ 

Apol. Clergy Scot. 35 There is no ne«s.siiy to • 
and out of humour. 2803 Jane Porter to 

(1831) 133 It does not become a pers^ ii- 79 

be so huffy. 1890JESSOPP Trials Country I 
He is M>t to be stuck up, and she is very j^^ckcr: 

HuSl, dial, name of the Green f\oodpcct.« 

t Hu-fty, Obr. or dial. [Cf. ncx^ “fgferer. 
sb.l a. Swagger; «nextB. o. after 

2620 Melton Astrologasicr 52 (N.) Cut ^ aficr a 

an Italian fa.shion, weare their hat and e .u^pccrer, 
Germaine hufiy. 2847-78 Halliw., Hufty, » s'* 

t Hu-fW-tn-fty, fl. and sb 

pound, f. hfuFF sb. and Tuft sb. (perh. ^ , , .y 1 
tufts of feathers worn as ‘ bravery or tin rji 


A, adj. SwagRering. bragging. 

JSy6 Kashe Saffron Wajden^ ^ r valuer 1599 '' 
uffling it out huffty tuffty in h>s suite of e corn- 

.onUn Stuffi (.87.) 3a Hufy-tufO' o? 
:ides, wearing every one three >*ards of ica; 

)r his mistress’s favour. 
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B. sl>. a. Swagger, b. * Bravery finery. 

^ 1603 Breton Packet Master \yyldgoose, 

it is not your huftie tuftie can make mee afraid of your 
bigge lookes. a 165* Brome Damoiseilc iii. ii, This is my 
Wife «. You have lost yours, you say ; Perhaps for want Of 
Hufty*tufties {printed tustiesj, and of Gorgets gay. 

Hug (hrg), V, Also 6-7 hugge. [Appears late 
in i6th c. : origin unknown. 

Not to be confounded with Hugge v. to dread, shudder, 
shrink with fear or cold. Not connected with Sw. huka^ 
Ha. sidde faa huk to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
approaches Ger. hegcn to foster, cherish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass with a hedge ; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be connected.] 

. I. 1 . trans. To clasp or squeeze tightly in the 
arms : usually with affection = embrace ; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, dog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry <R.), And hugge, and 
bus«;e, and culle, and cusse thy darling apishe fruite. 1589 
Pappe Hatchet (184^) 39 Like an olde Ape, hugges the 
vrchin so in his Conceipl [etc.]. 1594 Smaks. Rich. Ill, 
1. iv, 252 He bewept my Fortune, And hugg’d me in his 
armes. i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Introd., The love of apes 
is such towards their yoiing, that they often kill them by 
hugging them. cxtoS Pope Jatt.fy May 813 He huggM 
her close, and kiss’d her o’er and o’er. 1786 Cowper Lett. 
4-5 June, I could have hugged him for his liberality and 
freedom from bigotry. 1841 Dickens Barn, Radge xli. 
Holly., threw her arms round her old father’s neck and 
hugged him tight. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves x. 163 
Bruin turned suddenly on him and hugged him to death. 

"b. transf.esxAJig. Tohugont'sckaim,X.o^^\\^\. 
in bondage. 

1588 Shaks. Tit, A. 11!. i. 214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
somtime cloudes. When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. az66z Fuller Worthies (Z840) I. ii. 8 Were 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
hug in our hands what we now trample under our feet, 
17x9 Young Busiris y. i. Now, from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris. X769 Gray 
Ode for Mtait 6 Servitude that hugs her chain. 1833 
WiLHS Melanie 60 As the miser hugs his treasure. 

c. Jig. To exhibit fondness for; spec* to caress 
or court, in order to get favour or patronage. 

z6*a Massinger & Hekker Virg. Mart. ti. D.'s Wks. 
^873 IV. 30, 1 do hug thee, For drilling thy quick brains in 
this rich plot. X634 Milton Comns 164, 1 ,. Wind me into 
the easy-hearted man, And hug him into snares. X7z» 
Arbuthnot *fokn Bull in. i, He .. hugged the authors as 
his bosom friends. z83a Austin Jurispr. (1879) *94 

The general opinion of barristers condemns the sordid 
practice of hugging or caressing attorneys. xStd Macaulay 
in Trevelyan Li/e 1. 451 Mr. Longueville Clarke refused to 
fight, on the ground that his opponent had been guilty of 
' buying aliomeys [cf. Hucoery]. 

d. Jig. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 

X649 J ER. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. x While all strive 
for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her 
imagery, a 17x8 Rowe fj.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discovery ! 18x7 Moore ^., Vetted Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false- 
hood, hugs it to the last. X856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 23 The Briton in the blood bugs the home- 
stead still. x86* Goulburn Pers. Relig. v. ii. (1873) 84 There 
are some, who. .hug a sort of spiritual selfishness, 

2 . reji. fa. To cherish oneself; to keep ormake 
oneself snug. Ohs. 

x64a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xviii. 429 Here Andro- 
nicus hugg’d himself in his prlvacie. X74S Prof Manning 
Navy 10 We hug our Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire, in a Tavern. X7S7W. Thompson^. A'”. Advoc.^Z 
With a Salary of 1^0/. per Ann. ..to. .hug himself comfort- 
ably at Night in his own House with his Bottle. 

"h. Jig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 
z6sa Massinger & Hekker Virg. Mari. v. D.'s Wks. 
1873 IV. 77 As a curious Painter, When he has made 
some admirable piece. Stands off. .and then bugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. x6so Fuller Pisgah 11. xiv, 
301 Herod.. huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
King with a short reign. X73X Swift On his Death x xs They 
hug themselves, and reason thus; It is not yet so bad with 
us. X843 Le FevrE Life Trav. Phys. 1, 1. x. 238 We 
hugged ourselves with the idea that we had done right. 
1863 Mrs. Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 206 He hura himself 
upon his power over her. X89S F. Hall Two^ Trifles You 
. .hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in detestation. 

3 . absoL (also in reciprocal sense), b. intr. To 
lie close, cuddle. 

• *S9S Shaks. John v. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safely out In vaults and prisons. X687 Good Advice 
39 Now Ridly and Hooper hug, and are the dearest 
Brethren. .in the World. 1695 Congreve Love for L.\\\. 
V, 1 love to see ’em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. xy33 Pope Her. Sat. 11. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s 
talent not to kick but hug. 

4 . tram. (orig. Nattl^ To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.); to * cling to*. 

1824 Heber Narr. lonm. (1828) 1. 167 The naval tactics 
of Bcng.Tl.. always incline to hug the shore as much as pos- 
sible. X839 Marryat F. Mildtnay v. Hugging the Spanish 
coast. 1856 Kane Arci. Expi. II. xv. 155 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with rocks. x86x Huchf^ Tom Brown at Oxf. ti, 
He was hugging the Berkshire side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him. X873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.'Cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs the wall. x88a B. H. W. 
Ramsay Recolt. Mil. Serv. II. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the bay. 1898 
Daily Ne^vs 27 j une 4/6 There was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run. 

II. north, dial. [It is not clear that this is the 
same word.] 6. iratss. To carry. 


X788 W. Marshall Ybrksk. II. Gloss. (E. Eh S.), Hug, 
to carry; especially a cumbrous load. x8as*BR0CKETT, 
Hug, to carry, especially if difficult. 1891 Atkinson Last 
GianUKillers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to * hug ‘ them in. 1893 Snowden Tales Yorksk. 
Wolds 13s, 1 hugged her box up fro' t’ station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from Northumberland to Lin- 
colnshire: not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hu*gging ppl. adjs.\ also 
Hu'ggingly adv. 

X84Z Dickens Bam. Rudge lix, Who could look on., 
and not desire to be ..either the hugging or the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par, IV. 25 Into.. a hugging 
bear He turned him. 1879 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 41 'The 
hugged delusion drear. 1891 G. Meredith One of our 
Cong. 1. xii. 234 There ^vas an obstacle to his being hug- 
singly genial, even candidly genial with her. 

Hug (hog), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A strong clasp with the arms ; an embrace 
of affection; also, a close or rough grasp; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. Prol. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV, 288 
Apt for a spousal hug. 1727 Bailey vol. II, A Hu^, an 
Embrace, a 1732 Gay (J.), Why these close hugs ? T owe 
my shame to him. X773 Garrick in Boswell Johnson 
Apr., Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no. x8x8 Scott F. M, 
Perth vi. Keep at arm's-length, then.. 1 will have no 
more close hugs. 1839-40 W. Irving Wo/fert's R. (1855) 
20Z Bruin raised one arm, and gave the dog a hug that 
crushed his ribs. i88a Miss Braddon Just as I am xxxi. 
She gave hts lordship a hug. 

2 . A squeezing grip in wrestling ; esp. Cornish 
(f Devonshire) hug, a special * lock * of Cornish 
wrestlers ; hence (see quot. 1661). 

x6x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. ii. I’ll show 
her tne Cornish hug. c 1626 Dick of Der'cn. iv. iii. In Bui- 
len O. PI. II. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. ax 66 t 
Fuller Worthies, Cornwall i. (1662) 197 Tne Cornish are 
Masters of the Art of Wrestling. .Their Hugg is a cunning 
close with their fellow-combatant, the fruits whereof is bis 
fair fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliablf. to 
the deceitfull dealing of such, who secretly design their 
overthrow, whom they openly embrace. 1705 Char. 
Sneaker in Harl. Mtsc. (x8o8) XL 29 His St. Maw’s Muse 
has given the French troops a Cornish hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 1754 Foote Knights I. Wks. 1799 I. 
67 We don’t wrestle after your fashion.. we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 1009 In the ‘ Cornish hug', Mr. Pohvhele perceived the 
Greek palsstral attitudes. 

Huge (hh/dg), a. («<&.) Forms : 3- huge ; 
also 4-s hogo, heug(e, 5-6 houge, 5-7 hudge, 
(4hoggo, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). £ME. huge, 
hogs, app. aphetic f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of unknown origin. 

It is, however, noteworthy that no connecting link in the 
form of huge\TiOVv.,ot ahuge txi early ME., has as yet been 
found.] 

1 . Very great, large, or big; immense, enormous, 
vast, a. Of things material or of spatial extent. 

a x*7S Prov, Alfred yoa in O. B. Afisc. 138 puru l?is lore 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. c X330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. (1810) 31 He brouht with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. X3.. Caw. <5- Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge 
a hundreth to-geder. 1390 Gower Conf. I, 236 He. .made 
an hughe fire. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 
A ful houge and boystous meyne of dyuerse nacions. X58X 
Marbf.ck Bk. of Notes 343 The waues of the hudge floude. 
X634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 2x2 Fishes are in huge num- 
bers here. X70x Cowper Iliad vii. 246 So moved huge 
Ajax to the fight. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 

I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. X890 Swinburne 
Stud. Prose ff Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
dragon-like dogs. 

D. Of things immaterial. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1659 He hade so huge an ins>3t to 
his aune dedes, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, filargaret 671 A 
gret hug thonir com but bad. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 
242 hlartha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte she 
made, e 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 346 For hoege luf y* he 
shuld noght hire greue. 1520 More Cotnf. ngst. Trib. in. 
Wks. 1259/1 How woonderfull hougeand gret those spirituall 
heauenly loyes are. x68o Allen Peace ff Unity Pref. 3 The 
Peace.. of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
[etc.]. X834 VizsTNiu Angler in Wales I. 143 [He] took a 

huge fancy to the wench, ihgjDowozn Shaks, Frim.vt. 135 
His affliction serves as a measure of the huger aflliction of 
the King. 

c. transj. Of persons in reference to their actions 
or attributes : Of very great power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

CZ400 Deslr. Troy' 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wille, 
He demenyt well his maners, & be mesure wroght. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas vi, iii. (1554) 150 b. The great Duke .so 
mightie and so huge. CX470 Henry Wallace xi. 29 Off 
Glosyster that huge lord and her. 1858 Carlyle ArrrfAr, Ct. 

II. xi. 1.116 An only child, the last of a line; hugest Heiress 
now going. 

+ 2 . Very great in number, very numerous, s-are. 

1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, xix. 89 Hudge is jour fais 
within this fals Regioun. 

t 3 . Fhr. In huge', hugely, vastly, extensively. 
(Cf. at large.) Ohs. rare. 

1584 Hudson Du Barins* Judith 1. loi ^lore than euer 
Rome could comprehend, In huge of learned books that 
they ypend. 

4 . Comb. Parasynthctic, as huge-armed, -bellied, 
-bodied, -hotted, -built, -grown, -horned, -limbed, 
-proportioned, -tongued, etc. adji 

X599 Marston Sco. Villanle ir. vi. 2or Hugc-tongu’d 
Pigmy brats. x6ia Drayton Poty-olhion xiu. (R.), Many a 


. hugger. 

huge-groTO wood. 16.4 Miltoh Parafhr. Pi. cxiv. it 
The high hugebelHed mountains skip like rams. x8o8 
Scott Alarm, v. xv, Hugc-boned, and tall and grim, and 
gaunt. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 122 Huge-limbcd 
men. 

. t B. adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

Golagros Gaw. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
*63* Weever Anc. Pun. Alon. n Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they takevp the Church. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk tjr Selv. To Rdr., Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 1679 Puller Afoder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 200 Many 
are huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this truth. 

+ Hugeful, a. Obs. [f. prec. -f - ful,] Huge. 
14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 65 Hugcfull 
peyne, and laboure. 

Hugely (hiK'd^li), adv. [f. Hdge a. + 

In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 
mensely, vastly, enormously. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyelif{y.%%\) 134 
bei weren hugely comfortid whom Crist come unto. 2382 
Wyclif Gen. xvii. 2, I shal multiplye thee ful hugeli. 1422 
Ir.^ Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. lE E. T. S.) 192 ftlariage 
. .is hugeli pleasant to god. 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. ii. 
xviii. When any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly siyred. 1651 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year 1. ii. 19 
The man was hugely nch. 17x0 Steele yVi/Zer No. 266 ? 2 
They love one another hugely, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) 
II. X2I, I like him hugely ! 1858 Carlyle Gt. 1. iv. 
I. 33 A. .hugely ingenious old gentleman. X87Z R. Ellis 
Catullus X. 22 Our prstor. .could hugely Mulct his company. 
Hugeness (hixT-dgnes). [f. Huge a. -k -kess.] 
The quality or condition of being huge; extra- 
ordinary greatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

CX380 Sir Ferumb. 52 Of such ano|7er herde je nere, 
nowar |>ar 3e ban gone. Of Strengke, of schap, of hugeny.s. 
13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xx vi. (Bodl. M S.), pe whale 
is icleped Cele for hougenes of his bodie. 2579 E. Y..Sfenser ‘5 
Shepn. Cal, Apr. (Emblem), The hugenesse of fais imagina- 
tion. 1626 SuRFL. & Markh, Country Fanne 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the forrest .. in respect 
of his largenesse and hudgeiiesse. 2753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 29 The hugeness of its few distinct parts strikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur. xBiS Keats Endym. 
ni. 346 A dread waterspout had rear'd aloft Its hungry 
hugeness. 

Kngeons (hi«*d5as), a. {adv.), [f. Huge a. 

+ -OUS.I «Huge. 

a 1529 Skelton Ware the Hauke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly. With hogeous showte and cr>'. 1555 Eden Decades ' 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of stones of the 
Pyramides of E^'pt. 2656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1. 
(1673) 27 Then the hug’ous great Turk Came to make us 
more work. 2754 Richardson Grandison (z78x)Vl.liii. 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 282$ 
Scott Woodst, xiv, My master is close by. .beside the 
hugeous oak. 2885 Dobson Sign of Lyre 225 The Squire In 
transport slapped his knee At this most hugeous pleasantry, 
t b, as adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

2673 Wycherley Gentleni. Dancing-Master iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 56/2, 1 am hugeous glad. 

Hence Hn*ffeonBl7 adv.^ hugely ; Hu'fifeona- 
ness, hugeness. 

a 2643 Cartwright Ordinary nr. v, I love these ballads 

hugeously. 1752 Fielding Amelia\l\A. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously. X78sSarah Fielding 
II. vi, He will have fretted hugeously. 2859 G. Mereditii 
R. Feverelxxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase 
[Hugesome, a., erroneous alteration of Ug- 
SOME, horrible, dreadful. [Cf. Huoce v.] 
a 2568 CovERDALE Ho/c Faithf. xxvi. (Parker Soc. II. 205), 
No tongue is able to express the terrible and hugesome 
[.orig. ed. ugsome] pain and punishment tbereof]- 
Huggaback, obs. form of Huckaback, 

*t* Hugge, V. Obs. [A variant of Ugge.] a. 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 
or with cold. b. irons. To abhor, abominate. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 192/2 To 'H.\s%fi..abhominarij detestari 
fete.]. 2530 Palsgr, 588/2, 1 hugge, I shrinke me in my bed. 

It is a good sporte to se this lyiTe boye hugge in his bedde 
for colde. 2570 Levins AJnnip. 284/26 To Hugge, korrescere. 

Hence f Hugged ppl. a., abhorred ; abominable, 
ugly. 

C2530 Ld. Arth.Lyi. Bryt.lyZiii) 138 The stroke 

lyght on the grete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. form of Huge. 

TTnggiar (hp’gai)^ j^.I [f. HuG z;. -I- -ER^.] One 
who hugs. b. dial, A porter or ossrtex {Whitby 
Gloss. 1876). 

2682 Ot^vay Vaiice Pres. 11. i, Bedamore. Pierre I I must 
embrace him. My he.irt beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renault. 1 never lov’d these Huggers ! 2894A'<*r2t’«iJ»*Yj) 

13 Sept. 204/2 Not only are they (serpents] carried^ in such 
a way as to prevent their striking, but the ‘hugger , as the 
attendant pnest is called, is always present with his whip to 
guard against an accident. 

•I* Hu'gger, Obs. [Cf. Hugger «'.] Con- 
cealment; = Hugger-mugger jA I. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 250 Hee counselleth .. to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let ihem.. 
themselves abroade. . . 

Hugger, Var. Hoccer, a footless stockin^g. 

2792 Newte Tour Eng. ^ S^t. 50 
they call huggers, and in the citherwom 

hugger-muggans, that is, stockings with t mirpose. 

awlf- by Ion|=nd hard fern >hcmoo^’^. 

1827 J. Wilson Noef. Ambr. yyi^ 2-55 s®/ 

Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted hugger*- rnmli 

source of the first element of the compound.)] 
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HUISHER. 


1 . To be concealed ; to lie in ambush. Oh, 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869)' 43-+ Such a one they saw 

there lyrkinge and huggeringe two houres before. 

2 . irans. To conceal, keep secret; to wrap up. 
x6oo Breton Pasquits Message (1626) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ilL X876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., 

‘ Hugger *t up onuy hoo, I’s clash'd for time wrap it up in 
any shape, I am in a hurry. 

•^• 3 . intr. To become confused or disorderly ; to 
get into confusion. Oh. 

css^o Skelton f^oar Popjtli 603 By Codes blessed mother, 
Or thei begynne to hugger, For Codes sake looke aboulc. 

f Hugger-mug. Obs. =next A. i. 

1654 E. Johnson Wond. wrkg. Pravtd, 206 They have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to be their habitation, and 
not deluded any by keeping their possession in huggermug. 

Hugger-mugger (ho-g3J|mjrgaj), sb., a., and 
adv. b orms : 6 hukermoker, hokor moker, 
hooker-mocker, (also 9 dial.') huckermucker, 
hugger mucker, 6 -7 hucker mucker, 6 - hugger 
mugger, hugger-mugger, huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a group of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and nearly synonymous meaning, 
including hudder^mtidderf Sc. kudge-mudge^ and 
obs. hody-moke. Nothing dehnite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from different sources, and in- 
fluenced each other. An early form, more usual 
in i6th c., was hticker‘imicktr {fiokcr-mohr), the 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. mukrc^ mokere-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mttkrtre^ mokerere hoarder, miser (cf. sense i b). 
Whether hucker had an independent existence (cf. 
the prec. words), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at present be determined. The change to 
hugger-mugger was phonetically easy and natural, 
but may have been helped by the influence of 
hudder-mudder, which was app. of different origin.] 
A. sb. 

1 . Concealment, secrecy ; esp. in phr. in hugger- 
mugger', in secret, secretly, clandestinely. Formerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar. 

1529 More Dyaloge ii. 52 b/2 He wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulged and spredde abrode openly, not alwaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. Ibid, iv. y2x b/i Sucne thy ngys.. these here- 
tyques leche in hucker mucker, 1539 Taverner Card, 
Wysed, 1. s6a, It shal be done mocbe tetter in open courte, 
and in the face of al the world, then in hugger mugger. 
*SS3 Becom Reliqxies of Rome 1563) 129 The wordes of the 
Lordes Supper . . were not spoken in hooker mocker . . but 
playnely, openly e and distinctly. 0x590 in Acc. Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. 0/ Scots (Camden) X14 Secreatlie 
demeasned, or handled in hugger mucker, or rufllid up in 
bast. x6ox Holland Pliny 11. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 84, 
1633 Ford 'Tis Pity iii. i, There is no way but to clap up 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 
123 In Hugger-mugger hid. <2x734 North Lives III. 314 
The good old lady .. took him into hugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually had some good pye or plumb cake. 
X836 (jen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. gi The resolution 
that the voting in Committee shall take place in ‘hugger- 
mugger 1874 Motley Barneveld I. iv. 226 The trial was 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

b. One who keeps things hidden or in secret ; 
a hoarder or miser. (? tisei) 

1862 Trollope N. Anur. I, 2B9 Nor is the New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 

2 . Disorder, confusion ; a medley, muddle. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 74 An hugger-mugger of 
meddlesom beings all at jars. 2867 Carlyle Remin. II. 174 
Huggermugger was the type of his [L. Hunt’s] economics. 
X87X Smiles Charac. it. (1876) 54 Muddle flies before It, and 
hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknoivn. 2887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss, s. V., My pleeces bin aw i sich a huckermucker I’m . . 
asheemed o’ annybody gooin' in ’em. 

B. adj. 1 . Secret ; clandestine. 

tr. Sallust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Arms of Parents and Children. 2754 Richardson Grandison 
xliv. ♦1781) VI. 282 No hugger mugger doings ! Let private 
■weddings be for doubtful happiness ! 2796 Mrs. M. Robin- 
son Angelina II. 227 No hugger-mugger doings for me ! 

2 . Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshift. 
2840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married xix, I’d rather, 
ten times over, live hugger-mu^er fashion, as we are now. 
1853 Jerdan Autohiog. IV. xii. 213 You find matters . . so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. 2866 Carlyle Remin. 12882) I. 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 2883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect I I. 315 The household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion, 

C. adv, 

1 . Secretly, clandestinely ; ‘ in hugger-mugger 

2526 Skelton i^/iT^ji/r392Thus is the talk>'ng of one and 

of Oder As men dare speke it hugger-mugger, a 2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. CreWj Hugger^ 7 nugger, Closely or by Stealth, 
Under board. 

2 . In rough disorder or confusion ; in a muddle. 

2880 Tennyson Pillage Wife xviil. Hugger-mugger they 

lived, but they wa-^n't that easy to please. 2804 Daily 
Graphic 3 May 7 The Reformation, .left our Church system, 
as regards the appointment of the clerg>% all hugger mugger. 
H-agger-mtigger, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To keep secret or concealed; to hush zz/. 
1803 Mary Charlton Wife <5- Mistress IV. 25 His uncle., 
had saved a mort of money., and behold, it was all hugger 


muggered away. X862 A^. V. June (Bartlett), That 

is a venial offence, to be hugger-muggered up. 1891 Atkin- 
son Last Giant-killers io§ That . . plunder . .which , . you 
keep hugger-muggered up in.. your cave. 2898 Daily News 
S Apr. 3/j For two years the City Corporation tried to hug- 
ger-mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. 

2 . inir. a. To proceed in a secret or clandestine 
manner ; esp. to meet or assemble in this manner, 
b. To go on in a confused or muddled way. 

2805 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub yrnls. (1806) IX. 356 
It's a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a Uttle 
figure nowand then. 2862iV. Y.Tribune^i Feb. (Bartlett), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger-muggering 
with disappointed politicians. 1879 M‘Carthy Donna 
Quixote Hi. vii, She won't stand much more of you and me 
hugger-muggering together. 1887 hi. Betham-Edwards 
Next of Kin Wanted I. viii. no Let the whole lot hugger- 
mugger together— old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

BEu^gery (ho’gari), [f. Hug Hugger sb.^ : 
see -ERY.J The action or practice of hugging ; esp. 
the practice of courting an altomey, etc. with the 
view of obtaining professional employment. 

1804 L. T. Rede Ess. Exam. Laws Eng. (ed. 2) 1. 65 The 
barrier [of etiquette) is now removed by_ the eagerness of 
barristers to procure business^ by flatterm^ and courting 
attornies who have the distribution of it — this is distinguished 
by the curious appellation of buggery. x8io Ld. Campbell 
in Life (t8Si) I. 249 We lived together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies and rumours of buggery. 
2827 Blachv. Mag. XXll. 511 With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-huggery. 285^ Fraser's Mag. L. 269 
Though buggery and undue familiarity with attorneys are 
forbidden by the etiq^uette of the Bar, yet there is no canon 
of the profession against buggery of parliamentary agents. 
Hu'ggin. Alsohuggan,-on. [cI.Huokj^.i, 
Huuk-bone.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse or cow, 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 28 His Ribs 
elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch-Bones. 2829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 205 From his huggin or hip bone to 
the root of his tail, 2 ft. i in, 2869 Lonsdale Gloss.^ Huggan^ 
the hipbone of a horse or cow. 2877 Holderjiess Gloss.^ 
Huggon^ the hip-bone of a horse. 2886 .S'. W, Line. Gloss.^ 
Huggin, the hip. I was always a poor shortwaisted thing, 
my huggins come up so high. 

Hugging (htJ’gig), vbl. sb. [f. Hug v. + -ikgI.] 
The action of the verb Huo. 

1625 Chapman Odyss. xxii. (R.), They.. pour’d a flame Of 
loue^ about their lord ; with welcomes home, With hoggings 
of his hands, 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
^5 The^y were Apes hoggings, which .smother with their 
imbracings. xSxo Sporting Mag, XXXV. 293 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W. H. Thornton 
Remin, W, C. Clergyman iv. 125 There was . , no hugging 
of children, no band-shaking with friends. 

Hugging ppl. a., Huggingly adv . : see Hug v. 
Huggle (ho'g’l), «). Now dial, [? iterative of 
Huo v!} To hug. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. i. (1879) 97 So he haue hts 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1(^3 Holland 
PlutarcKs Mor. 222 She taketh it into her armes, she 
hugleth it in her bosome, and kbsseth it. X675 Teonge Diary 
(1825) 10 The women.. haggling the water-men about the 
necks. 2835 Tail's Mag. II, 5x3 Putting out bis arms to 
huggle the old lady round the neck. 2881 Leicesiersk, Gloss.^ 
Huggle, to hug, embrace. 2886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 

Hence f Huggle-my-btiff, cant name of some 
drink. Cf. Hugjtatee. . 

2756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans IV. 79 Dry gin . . in every 
dose of huggle-my-buff, or hot-poL 

Huggo, obs. f. Hogo. Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ff. Huge, Ugly. Huginess: seeunderHuGY, 
Hugly, obs. f. Ugly. 

fHugmatee. Oh. [?from phrase hug-me- 
i'ye.] Cant name of a kind of ale. 

2699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 33 He is better skill’d in the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Humty Dumty, Hugmatee, 'Three- 
Threads, and the rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. <1x704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 218 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother. 

Hugsome, var, UcsonE. 

Huguenot (hizr-geopt), sb. {a^ Also (6 huge-, 
7 Lague-, hugunot), 7-8 hugonet(t, 7-9 hugb- 
not, [a. F. Huguenot, a word of disputed origin ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the form 
* eiguenots from Chron. de Genk/e of 1550), a popular 
alteration of Ger. eidgenosz (Du. eedgenoot'), con- 
federate, under the influence of the personal name 
Hngues, Hugh.] A member of the Calvinistic or 
Relormed communion of France in the i6th and 
17th c. ; a French Protestant. In French, orig. 
a nickname, said to have been imported from 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

1565 T. Stapleton .Ptrr/r. Faith 72 Except a number of 
rebellious hugenots. c 2593 Marlowe Massacre Paris Wks. 
(Rlldg.) 234/2 There are a hundred Huguenots and more 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue. 2630 R. 
fehuson’s Kingd. ff Comtitw. 89 For in Pans they, .call any 
Prince Hugonet, who dares onely say, That Nostre Dame 
is but a darkc melancholike Church. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot, (1761) I. 496 The French King had lately 
obtained, .advantages over the Huconots. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 22 The Huguenots had pillaged the shrine; 
the Revolution swept it away altogether. 2846 Hare 
Mission Cottif. (18501 350 Some .. took part in the massacre 
of the Hugonots, 2867 omiles Huguenots Eng. L (1880) 22 
Mahn . . gives no fewer than fifieen supposed derivations of 
the word HuguenoL 

B. adj. (or attribl) Of or belonging to the 
Huguenots. 

2682 Netvsfr. France 20 'The King is resolved to make 


his Hugonot Subjects grow weary either of their lives or of 
their Religion. 2683 Lockf. in Ld. KingX;7<* (1830) U 202 
A man may be .saved in the Presbyterian, Independem^or 
Hugonot Church. 1873 S miles Huguenots Fr. Pref. uESi) t 
A Huguenot engineer directed the operations at the aen 
of Namur. 2896 ProspecUts of Huguenot Society o/Lcndat, 
Founded in 1885. .Objects.. 2. To form a bond of fellowship 
among some of those who desire to perpetuate themcaory 
of their Huguenot ancestors. 

Hence Hugnenotlc (-p*tik) a., of or pertaiiiicg 
to the Huguenots ; Hu-guenotism, the religions 
system or doctrine of the Huguenots ; Calvinism. 

2622 Cotex., Htiguatotletie, Hugnenoiisme, Caluinismt 
2859 tr. Lamartine's Mary Stuart App. 150 Huguenotke 
was drowned in blood. - 2897 Saga-Bk. Piking Club 
272 He questioned whether some of the brachycepbalic 
skull.s (in Denmark] were not Huguenotic. 
t Hu-gy, a. Obs. Forms : 5 hogy, 5-; hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 hougy, -ie, hudgy, 8 hugey. [f. Hice 
a. + -y. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk, murky !\ = Hcce. 

CX420 Lydc. Assembly (f Cods 1095 An hogy myghty 
boost, 2422 tr. Secreta Seci'et,, Priv.Priv.^.'^T.%\\i{ 
An hugy ryuer rennynge by ^^e Cite wallis. 25;^ Turn 
Phisicke agst. Fort. i. Ixxxvii. 109 b, Whence this roaring 
of the hougy waues ? 2697 Dryden virg. PEntid v. 113 His 
hugy bulk on sev'n high volumes roll’d. 1728VANBR.&OB. 
Prov. Husb. I. i, He has hugey business with you. 
Hence i* Hu’glness, hugeness. 

*SS9 W- Cunningham Cosmogr.Glasse irigThehougiccesse 
of the labor. 2608 Sylvester Du Bartas^ ii. iv. iv. Sekm. 
1016 This mighty Fish, of Whale-like huginess. 

Hull (h»j, int. A natural utterance, expressing 
some suppressed feeling. 

2608 Middleton Mad World iii, ii, There’s gold for thee! 
huh, let her want for nothing, master doctor. 1732 Fieldisg 
Miser iv. xiii, Huh ! now would some lovers think them- 
selves very unhappy. 18x4 Manccuvcring i, Married! 
huh is it marriage you’re talking of? 

II Huia (hz 7 *ia). Also hui (h? 7 *i). [NativeMaon 
name derived from the bird’s peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Heteralocha aculimirit, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized by the 


Maoris as ornaments. 

2845 E, J. Wakefield Adv. New Zealand 1. 91 (Morris) 
The huia is a black bird about as large as a thrush, with 
long thin legs and a slender semi-circular beak. 

WICK Betrayed. 36 One snow-tipped hui feather graced ms 
hair. 1898 Daily A ews 29 Mar. 5/2 The 3<(. stamp (of New 
Zealand] bears specimens of the great huia, a bird whose 
feathers are worn by Maori chiefs, as a sign of rank. 

Huid, fac. f. Hood. Huide, obs. f Hide®.' 
Huif, Sc. f. Hoop; obs. pa. t. of Heave; obs.1. 
Hove v;.i . 

+ Hnik, V. Sc. Obs. [Used in Sc. bef looo- 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, hat the sense 
appears to connect it with the family of OE. hytm, 
Goth, hugjan, ON. kuga, to employ the roind, taxe 
thought, consider.] trnus. (yi'V.hsimfleobj.WmJ. 
clause) To regard, consider, give thought to. 

1570 Satir. Pcems Rt/onn. xyiii, 92 Huikinc nann®' “ 
thay may be pofsest In warldlie welth. ibxd. Nxi. *3 ? . 
siluer beis na langer huikit. 2573 Davidsone 
Vprichtnes, Disc. Estaiiis (J^ui.), Lament sen 5^,^ 
That huikit nathing for thy health. 

Cherrieff Slae Qiiha huikis not, nor ^“* 1 ^** .*^ 5 ^ 
eftirward may cum. Ibid. ii32Fromilting,unwilung»o 

hechts 30U neuir huiked. 

Huikstery, var. Huckstery. 

Huill, obs. Sc. f. Hull. . , 

Hning (hiw'iq), vbl. sb. [f. Hue 0 

Shouting, hooting; spec, the rousing 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts 
huntsman or a net. Also the directing of nsner 


men. See Huer, . , 

<2x250 Owl Night. 2264 Huan ich min buing to 
sende. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewyng of 
Laneham Let. (1872)- 23 The galloping of horsez, in 
ing of homr, the halloing and hewing of the huntsm . _ 
Sir R. Boyle Diary vaLismore Papers L ^5* 

20“ for this seazons hewing he is paid vij*‘ ster. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. Whore. Huird, be. var. 
Hoabd. Huire, obs. f. Hire. . . 

t Hnisher, husher, now as Fr. Ii 

(wzsyO* jA Forms: 4-5 liuscher, shoschere,^ 

6 hiiissher(e, hiissher(e, 6-7 hiisher, hms j 

7 hiishier, 7- huissicr. See also Usher I • 
OP .huisier, husciert mod.F. huissier, 

pop. L. *usltum for ostium door.] 

12. . .9rV b<» htiftcher bad him fle. t 


23. . Sir Tristr. 632 be huscher bad him fle. 

Loll. 36 pei schal be huscheris & portars. 
Pilgr. Life Man (E. E. T. S.) 2809 'lhat I n'VSh'e 
t -t. Stattn. d' 


Loll. 36 pei 

Pilgr. Liji J-,. w./ — y - .. /iffiiur- 

huissher, Or at the gate a porter. 2464 Nynn. 9 l ^,^5. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 277 To ij. of the imoMc 

1502 Privji Purse Exp. Eliz. of j'®?;) ^l/rn (&”’■ 
Chollerton yeoman huisshere. xS7* Eett. arid 

den) 65 Rye’ Marlow .. will not lary here as n 
teache wryiinge. 2600 Holland Livy xxiv. 


xliv. 539 


His 


fifiit 


le wise. 20*7 A-w. OL 

20 An Huissicr of his Chamber.^ 2649 -If**. ^ uuithcr of 
Exemp. 1. V, 153 V^en. .hatred of idolatry is tn . 

Sacriledge. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto s : irffore 
Four Husbers. .with Baitouns headed ''^^hiron 

him. 2837 J. F. Cooper 11 . 185 (Stanf.) i 

..announced the wife of an ambassador.^ fles- 

LYLE Dante, Jnfema 70 note, llie Huissiers v.mcn 
venuto Cellini heard. , 

Hence f Huisher v. Irans., to usher, pr 
2606 Holland Sueton. 8 A public officer ca e 
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HUISHT. 

should huisher him before and the Serjeants or Llctours 
follow after behinde. 

t Huisht, a. Obs. var. of Husht or Whisht, 
silent. (Cf. Husht 

1576 Fleming PanopL Epist.' He y* might by au- 
thoritic, commaunde al men to be huisht and silent. 

Hence f Huishtly anv, 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasvi. Par. John xvi. (R.), I shal then 
speake vnto you huishtlle and without woordes. 

Huit, obs. form of Hoot, White. 

IlHuitain (vvit«‘-n). Also 6 hmteine. fa. 
F. huitain (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. huit 
eight.] A set or series of eight lines of verse. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ettg. Poesit ii. xfij. (Arb.) 102 In a 
huiteine he that putteth foure verses in one concord and 
foure in another concord [etc.]. 1881 SAiNTSBURv in 
demy 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
huitain and a sixain. 

Hvik(k;ah, var. of Hookah. 

Htlke (hi«kl, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 5 
huyke, 5-6 hewk(e, 5-7 huk, 5- huke ; also 
6-7 huik, 7 huicke, huyck, hoyke, 9 Hist. 
huque. [a. OF, hnque^ heuque a kind of cape 
with a hood; in med.L. htua (13th c. in Du Cange), 
MDu. hilke, hoike, hezike, Du. httikt MLG. hoikCf 
LG. koike, heuke^ heikCy kokke, kbk^ E.Fris. heike^ 
keik\ kaike, hoike. Ulterior origin obscure. See 
also HairI.] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood ; * an outer 
garment or mantle worn by women and aftenvards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
dress worn by both sexes * (Fairholt Costiime'). 

1415 in Nicolas Test. Petust. I. 187, I will that all my 
hopoTands [and] huykes not furred, be divided among the 
servants. 14x8 B. E, Wills (1882) 37 Also a Hcwk of grene 
and other melly parted, 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xHx, An 
hukeschehad vpon hir tissew quhite. c 1440 [see HAiK^i,*]. 
a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
grene. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
surquayne^/roe. Ibid, 233/1 Huke. x6i6 Bullokar, Huke^ 
a Dutch attire couering the head, face, and all the body, 
a 1626 Bacon Nevj Att. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke. a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864] 210 Like dames i' th 
land of Luyck, He wears his everlasting huyck. 1694 
Dunton's Ladies Did, (N.), The German virgins, .put on a 
streight or plain garment, such a one as they in some place.s 
call a huk. 1834 Planch£ Brit, Costume x8i. 1852 Miss 
YoHCECetwrw U877J Il.xxxvi. 370 When not in armour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

1 ). Applied to the Arab ka'ik : see Hair 2. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, (N.), The richer sort [of 
women] doe weare a huicke, which is a rob of cloth or stufTe 
plated, and the upper part of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in the forme of an English poilld, with a tassell on 
the top. z66o F. Brooke ir. Le Blanc's Trav. 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladie.s) go all as 'twere masked and covered with an 
Huke that hides their face. 

Hence + Huke v. trans.y to cover with or as with 
a huke ; to veil, cloak. 

16x3 H. Kino Hnl/e^^ennyiu. Wit (ed. 3) Bed, (N.l, I will 
., throw some light vaile of sj^otlesse pretended well-mean- 
ing over it, to huke and mask it from publicke shame. 
Huke, obs. form of Hook, Huck, 

Hul, obs. form of Hill, Hull, 

Hulau, obs. var. of Uhlan, a (Polish) lancer, 
t Hulck, sb. and a. Obs. [Origin obscure. 

The identity of hulch, hulch-back, hutch' 

hackcdy and hunchy hunch-back^ suggests that 

the two groups are connected ; but the relations between 
them are at present undetermined. That they are mere pho- 
netic variants seems to be negatived by the chronology ; for 
while all the members of the hutch group are in Cotgr. 1611, 
only hunch-backed is known to be possibly of similar age, 
hunch-back being of the 18th, and hunch of the igth c. (See 
Hunch zf.) Cf. also huck-backed, s.v. Huck sb.'^\ huckle- 
backedy s. v. Huckle sb . ; hulck-backed below. ] 

A. sb. A hump. Hence Hulched a., humped. 
x6xx Cotgr., .ff<?rjr,..also, a hulch in the backe. Bossly 

swollen, risen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. IbnUyGibbasse 
.. a great bunch, or huIch-Hke swelling. Gtbbe,^ bunch, 
or swelling ; a hulch ; any thing that stands poking out. 

B. adj. or attrib. Hunched. Also in comb. 
Hulch-liacked a.y hunch-backed, hump-backed; 
also trails/, of round-backed tools. 

161X Cotgr., Gibbary a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch backe. Ibid., Gibbeux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imbossed. Ibid. s.v. Pacquety 11 
porte son pacqnet .. (said of one that is hulch-backt). 1653 
UrQUHART Rabelais i. xxvii. 130 Little hulchback’t demi- 
knives. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 243 A man with a 
hulch back. x688 R. HoL»iE.«4t7/w«»:yiii.vu.3X5/iThe other 
[is] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. Prol. (1737) p- Ixii, Little hulch-back’d ^Esop. 

Hence f Hulch v. trails., to make ‘ hulch ’ or 
humped ; to * bundle * up. 

1676 Etheredge Mano/Mode ni. iii, I hate to be hulched 
up in a coach; walking is much belter, 
fHTl'lchy, c. Obs. or dial. Also 8 hulgy. 
[f, Hulch sb. + -y.] Humpy, hump-backed. 

1632 Sherwood, Hulchie, gibbeux. (1x693 Urquhart 
Rabelais 111. xvii. 142 The uneven shrugging of her hulchy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (Janr.) An ugly hulgie- 
backed, cankered wasp. Ibid. 78 And of a worldly hulgy- 
back get hee, 

t Hulck-backed, a. Obs. rarc—^. [perh. an 
error for httkh'backcd ‘y but cf. huck-backedy s.v. 
Huck sbj ; also Hulk sb.- 4.] «= Hdlch-backed. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 289. 79 They 
that areboiilc-nosed: also the hulck-backed, swoln-throated. 


Huld(e : see Hild v.. Hold a. and v. 

I! Huldee, huldi (h»*ld/). Eastind. [Hindi, 
etc.] The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant Curcuma longa, the tubers of which 
yield turmeric ; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

1832 G. A Herklots tr. Customs Moosulmans India 97 
A day or two., before the application of huldee to the bride- 
groom. x834MEDWiN./4«^/(f2‘2« Walesll.zzS Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Huldee.^ x8S2 lllustr. Caial. Gt. Exkib, 905 A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. 

i* Holder, Obs. rare. Ger. •\hulder, holder is 
‘elder * ; bu t Ascham mentions elder as another tree ; 
it is possible therefore that hulder is a misprint 
for hnlver holly ; others suggest alder, dial, ouller. 

2S4S Ascha.m Toxopk. 11. (Arb.) 125 Hulder, black thorne, 
Serues tree, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wckenes or lyghtenesse, make holow, starting, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. 

Hole, ME. dial. f. Hill v., to cover, hide. 
e 1350 Will. Palente 97 Hov hertily the herdes wif hules 
kat child. ^X45o Mvrc 1872 Wyth Jire towayles and no 
iasse Hule l>yn auter at thy masse. 

Holer, -our, variants of Holour Obs. Holfer, 
obs. f. Hulver, holly. Hulgy, var. Hulchy. 
t HpHt (hulk), sbj Obs. or dial. Forms : i 
hulc, 4- kulk *, also 4helk, 4-6 kalke, 5 hollek. 
[OE. hulc hut, prob. going back to an earlier 
*kuliic, a dim. formation from ablaut stem huU 
of helan to cover ; cf. Hull sb.^. Hole, Holl.] 

1 . A hut, shed, hovel. Obs. or dial, 
a xooo Laws 0/ Ethelred 11. c. 3 §2 Gyf be..haBbbe o 35 on 
hulcseworhtne, o 33 on ^eteld ^eslajen. c xooo ^lfric Horn. 

I . 336 He wolde xenealaecan his hulce. c\t>$oSuppl./E(fric's 
Gloss, itt Wr.-wuleker 185/13 Tugurium, hulc. 1388 
WvcLiF Isa. L 8 As an hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen. 1388 — Wisd. xi. 2 Thet maden Htle housis [v.i-r. 
housls, ether hulkls ; housts, either helkls] in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe.^.4- M. (1570) 559/1 In achappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds hulke. 14.. Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/23 Hoc iugurriunty a hollek. sBzj Clare Sheplu Cal, 32 
Shepherds, that within their hulks remain. 

A hiding-place; or? hiding, concealment. 
CX330 R. BRUNNEC 4 ro«. Wace (Rolls) 8288 Hengist..had 
don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, to crepe in hulke. 

3 . A hull or husk (of fruit, grain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Obs. or dial. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. cxxxv, (Bodl. MS.), 
pe schale [of an acorn] wik {>e curnel and be nulke. x688 
R- Armoury 11. 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. .any 

covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 2707 

J. Stevens ir.Querfedo’sCom. Wks. (170^ 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air. a 17^ Pcgce Derbicisms, 
Hulky a hull, or husk. 

Hulk (h:?lk), sb:t' Forms ; i hulc, 5-7 hulk©, (6 
Sc. houk), 7- hulk, (7 hulck, 9 dial, helk), [OE. 
hulcy corresp. to med.L. hulcus,-umy -a ; ME. hulke, 
corresp. to OF. hulke, hulque, hotilque, httrque, 
hourque (fern,), a flat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.); MDu. hule, 
hulke, mod.Du. hulk, MLG. hulk, hoik, hoike, 
OHG. holcho, MHG, holche, Jiiilk. mod.G, hoik, 
hiilky hulk : a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of unceTtain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. 1 \kcls a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman.] 

1 . A ship. In an OE- glossary =L. liburna, a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A large ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack. Now arch, and in 
vague sense = ‘ big, unwieldy vessel '. 

?ciooo Latin Laws of Ethelred, De Inst. Lond, c. a 
(x3th c.) in Schmid Gesetze 218 Si adveniat ceol vel hulcus- 
exo^Q Buppl. ^l/ric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 181/28 Li- 
bunuty hulc. ^1420 Lydc. Assembly Gods 88 No sbyp .. 
keruell, boot ner barge, Gret karyk, nor hulke. CX440 
Promp, ParV. 252/2 Hulke, shype, hulcus. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. eexUv. (1482) 302 Crete carikkes, hulkes, 
galeyes and shippes. 15x3 Douglas yEneis x. v. 123 The 
mekle houk hym bayr was Tryton callit. 1558 W. TowrsoN 
in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzich, the one 
..a shippe of 400 tunnes. x6ii Cotcr., Hourque, a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boaL Ibid,, Oulque, a Hulke. c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Zion’s Elozvers i8«) 22 Eight persons were in Noah's 
hulk together. 1670 Cotton Espemon 111. ix. 44X One might 
..have call'd these prodigious Hulks twhich were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, rather than Ships. 
2730-46 T110.MSON Autumn 126 The sooty hulk Steered 
sluggiab on. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4- Sh. pt A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. 
fg. 2637 Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerem, Ep. Aiv, These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 
• .hath imported amongst us. 

1 2. The Hull of a ship. Ohs. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. A'npwe/Mt 39 The Galley., 

her nulke painted over wiih sparkling vermtUon. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. t. 1x0 These Salques are like 
great Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Hat. Philos. 
Prelim. Treat 38 (U. K. S.) The back of its shell resembles 
the hulk of a ship. 

3 . The body of u dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
quarantine or other purposes; also applied to 
vessels specially built for sudi purposes. (See 
also Sherr-holk.) 


1672 Drtoen Even. Lave Pref., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake. 1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 75 Moor’d up with a 
Chain, Like Drake's old Hulk at Deptford. 2682 Lond. 
Gas, No. X756/1 The Hulk rides very securely within, and 
is .. employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1694 Ibid. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched.. a new 
Hulk named the Chatham Hulk, which exceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Hulks, are large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet lon^, and from 31 to 40 feet broad Their chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. 1776 L. 
McIntosh. in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I, x^ We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the river. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the purposes of quarantine. 
fg. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. r. iii, I’m a poor old hulk 
on a lee shore. 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison. Usually^/. (See quot. 1S64.) 

xjgq Sporting Mag. IX. 284 Major Semple ..and another 
convict .. were lodged on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 151 The sentence of 
death, .would be commuted for — the hulks. 1864 Chambers' 
Bk. of Days 11 . 67/2 It was as a means of deri«;ing a severe 
mode of punishment short of death that the Hulks on the 
Thames were introduced, in 1776. . .Ihese prison-ships have 
sometimes been constructed for this special purpo>e, and 
yet the term * hulk ’ remains in use as a short and easy desig- 
nation. 1887 Times 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life ..was very un- 
like what it now is .the hulks were sinks of iniquity. 

attrib. 1897 P. Warung Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder’s words. Ibid. Achieving 
.. a very bad * hulk report ’ for himself. 

4 . iransf. and Jig. a. A big, unwieldy person. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Heit. IV, I. i. 19 Harrie Monmouth’s 
Brawne (the Hulke Sir lohnk ax6$6 Bp. Hall/Tc///. Wks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Brabanter, behinde whom I 
stood.. shadowed me from notice. xBzBCraven Dial., Helk, 
a larg^ heav>’ person. 18^9 G. Meredith R. Fevercl xl, 
There is something impressive in a great human hulk. 2894 
Crockett ^(z/V/rrx 58 Think shame o* yersel’, ye great hulk, 
b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anylhing). 
x8i8 Scott Earn. Lett. 17 Jan. (1894' IL xiv. 11 The wind 
has not stirred a stone of the ugly bulk of stone and Hme. 
2828 Craven Dial,, Helks, large white clouds, indicative of 
a thunder-storm. 2853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. (1856) 546 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, x/a 3 local. Mining. [Goes with Hulk 
An excavation made in removing the ‘gouge’, etc. 
2847-78 Halhw., HulkyOxi old excavated working. Verb. 

t Hulk, v.^ Obs. rare. [? f, Hulk sb.^ 2.] 

To hide, lie concealed. 

r233o R. Brunne Ckron, Wace (Rolls) 15888 Al J7at ilke 
day be sculked, Among l>e pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (hrlk), V.- [app. a variant of HolK v. to 
hollow out.] 

fl. trans. To disembowel. Obs, ot dial, 
a 26x2 Bbaum. & Ft- Philaster v. ii, And with this swash- 
ing blow,, I could hulk your Grace, and hang you up cross- 
leg’d, Like a Hare at a Poulters. 2688 R. House, Armoury 
II, ix. 288/2 [To] Hulk, or Paunch, is to open the Hare, and 
takeout her Garbage. 2742 Ccmpl. Font. Piece \\. 1.302 Take 
up the Hare, and milk her. a 2825 Forby Voe.E, Anglia. 
2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hulk, to take out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2 . Mining. To remove the ‘gouge" or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

i 83 x Raymond Mining Gloss., Dsku, to cut ahead on one 
side of a face, so as to increase the cfficacj’ of blasting on 
the remainder. .Also called to hulk. 

Hulk (hrlk), [f. Hulk sb.-] 

I. 1 . Irons. *f a. To condemn to ‘ the hulks * (see 
Hulk sb.- 3 b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
rarily in a hulk. 

i8*7 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 453 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 2836 E. Howard R. Refer xxix. They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 2859 All Year Round 
No. 17. 390/2 The Cherbourg authorities don’t ‘ hulk’ their 
seamen as we do in narrow, dirty, old-fashioned hulks, 

IL 2 . intr. To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner, dial. 

C2793 spirit Pub. Jruls. (1799) I. 76 Before I’d dance 
attendance upon you . . till four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon, while you he hulking in bed. a 1825 Forby l‘oc. E 
Anglia s.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes hulking a^^ut 
from place to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
to pilfer. 

3 . (With «/.) To rise bulkily or m.'issively. 

2880 Blackmore Mary Anerlev I, vL 6s Ibis is the chump 

of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at Last into 
Flamborough Head. 2S9* Daily Nezvs 17 SepL 5/4 Ibc 
working man is getting his body back again into good 
condition . . He is hulUing-up, as we say, 

Hulkage. dial, [f. Hulk + -age.] Hulks, 
hull or husk collectively ; bran. 

2869 Blackmore Loma Doone xxxii. She.. pointed 
great bock of wash, and fiddlings, and brown hulkage (for 
we ground our own com always). 

H nlWTi g (ho-lkiq), a. coUcq. [f- Hulk sb.-^ 
-f--iNG 2 .J Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk, . . 

1693 E. Ward Lend. .Spy xiv. 304 H 

.r|,. a 

ihc wo hulkinB volumc^^^ nile 

3) III. loS A greot bull.i.ng mo cuglit not to l>= 
a burden on his pareots. 
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Hu'lkish., «. mnr. [f. Hdlkj-^.S + .isii.] Per- 
taining to the hulks : see Hdlk 3 b. 

1800 Morn, Chron. in Spirit Pub. yrnis. (1801) IV. 14 By 
this plan felons maybe moralized., better, than by the hulk- 
ish-scheme of reformation so long practised. 

Htllky (hn-lki), a. colloq. [f. Hulk 4 + -T.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk ; bulky, unwieldy, 
hulking. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg, T. s.v., A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. xZxt BlacJnv. Mag. XXI. 789 That 
he may place his huge bulky heels on your fender. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middiem. Ivi, 1 want to go first and have a 
round with that bulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 
SuU ihol), J#.' Forms : a. i hulu, ? 2-3 ^hule, 
(? 3) 4-6 hul, 4- hull, (4 hulle, 5 hoU). 4-5 
hole, ^ hoole, 8- hool. Sc. 8-9 hull, hule (k). 
[OE. /inlu husk, from ablaut grade /;«/- al helan 
to cover: cf. OHG. hulla, Ger. hiilU covering, 
cloak, ttc.:—*hti!ja, and OHG. hnlsa, Ger. hiilse 
(:—*ku!isi, *hultist), hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OE. hulu is hull ; but 
dialectally the n was lengthened in ME. to 0 (see 
Luick Engl. Lauigesch. §§ 506, 536) giving hoole, 
modi dial, hool. Sc. hull, hule (ii).] 

1 . The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans ; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a. cjooo iEtFRic Gioss. in Wr.-Wulcker Poc.‘ 127/38 
Culliola, hnutehula. cx38o Wyclif Serm. SchAVks. II. 71 
Man coveitih to be fild wih bes hulls [v.r. hoUs]. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixiv. (W. de W.), Beeni's etc 
wylh the hullj^ holes] benharde to dcfye, but., 

whan the hull is awaye it clensyth. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health x.(i636 34Take..Jorden Almonds, and beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. Ubquhart 

Rabelais nr. xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen till . . its swad or 
hull be shaled. 1847 O. Brownsok Two Brothers Wks. VI. 
327 The mere hull without the kernel. x853MoRFrT Tanning 
^ Currying 75 The horse-chestnut. The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

c'1380 WvcLiF Sertn. Sel. Wks. II. 69 pis sone covel- 
tide to fille his beli wip pese holes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvtt. Ixxx. (Hodl. MS.), Some greyne and scde . . 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it fareb in benes. 
1:1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoole, or huske (.S*. hole, P. 
holli, siligua. 1724 Ramsay Tea‘t. Misc. (1733) 1. 115 Ilk 
kind of com it has it’s hool. Mod. Sc. Pea-huils, bean-huils, 
grosel hulls. 

b. (ollectively. The cuticle of grain ; bran. 

CX450 Two Cookery-hks, xos Take wCh]cte, and bray it in 
a morter^ that al pe hole holl be awey. 1798 Trans. See. 
Arts XYI. ao6, 1 take all the hull or bran out of the flour. 

2 . a. The core of an apple, b. The encom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins Neto Eng. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and flne-gralned, were rellshable close up to the nulls. 
<883 Evaug. Mag. Oct. 461 We miss the hollow, thimble-like 
cavity which Js seen on turning a raspberry upside-do^vn 
after pulling it from its * hull 

3 . iransf. and fig. Something that encases or 
encloses; a covering, envelope; the case of a 
chrysalis ; pi, clothes, garments. 

^ 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. lx, What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls? 
1845 — Cromwell IV.136 No hulls, leathern or 

other, can entirely hide it. 1850 — Latter'd, Pamph. iii. 
(1S72) 90 They, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 Sovereignty 

Ethics in H. Avier, Rev. CXXVI. 405 The poor grub ., 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings. 

8. 17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xvi, I'se rive frae 
off ye'r hips the hook Mod, Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out o' your hulls ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 
the pericardium. 

a 1605 Moktcomerie Misc. Poems nxym. 18 Hope micht. . 
fray ane hairt. .out orhishuill. 1725 V.kw&k\ Gentle Sheph. 
V. 1, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool. 

4 . i* a, A hut or hovel. Obs. b. A sty or pen 
for animals, north, dial. (Cf. Hulk jAI i.) 

a X22S After. R. 100 Leswe pine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 1570 Lenuns Matiip. 185/iq An 
Hul for hogs, porcilc. 1637 in SkePield Gloss. s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdeth a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane, a 1804 J. Mather Songs ^1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett, HuU^ a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. x883 Shegield Gloss. s.v., J?ig-hull, rabbit-Ax///, 

5 . ‘The house or building of a grinding wheel’ 
{Sheffield Glossi). 

1831 J.^ Holland^ Manuf. Metal I. 289 Internally the 
building is divided into hulls, and these into troughs. 2884 
HarPeds Mag. June 75/1 In the dust of a ‘ hull ' of grind- 
ing ‘troughs'. X885 St. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 Many 
protective * hulls' are necessary to this handicraft. 

^ ■ nll (hrl), [Of obscure origin ; not known 
before ^1550; possibly the same word as Hull 
jAI, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
i5-i6ih c. Holl «rA 2;, corrupted as early ^ 1591 to Hold 
( x^.2) ; but, beside the phonetic difiicully, this apf>Mrs nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of the ship (so Du. 
scheepshol'y cf. Hole sb. 6), and not to be applied like hull 
to the external framework. 'I^ere is an equiv.alent sense 
of Hulk sb.ty which, however, is not known before e 1630, 
and thus does not help the explanation of hull. I'he follow, 
ing is app. the only quoi. which favours the connexion of the 
word With holly holey held. 

■ e 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/x Hoole of a schyppe (A'., P. 
holle), Carina.} 


1 . The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. 1, xxi. Gja, Til! suche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the very hull next to the water. 
1627 Caft. Smith SeantatCsGram.xui^T^y the hull is meant, 
the full bulke or bodyof a ship without masts or any rigging 
from the stem to the steme. 1676 tr. Gttillatiere's Poy. 
Athens 14 We discovered by her Hull she was a Christian 
Frigot. X742 WooDROOFE in Hanway Traiu (1762) I. 11. 
xvii. 77 The russian government build hulls after the dutch 
manner fit for shoal water. -x859 Sir E. Reed Our Iron- 
Clad Ships il. 24 Modes of. .disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

• fb. A dismantled vessel ;= Hulk j ^.2 3. Obs.- 

2582 N. Lichefxeld Ir. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixxv. 
154 A certaine ship .. Afterward that he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefte the Hull in keepinge. 1666 
Land. Gas. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Enemy were fired. 

2 . Phrases, a. To lie at (+fl, 10) hull (cf. 

A-hull) : =PIuLLzi.^ I. Also to lie hilly try a 
hully strike (<x) hully in kindred sense, b. Hull 
doxun : so far away that the hull is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So hull out \ with the hull 
above the horizon, c. HulMo = A-hull, 

a. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. ‘2582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes laye a hull. XS97 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 2634 Brereton Trav. 
.(Cnetham Soc.) I. 12 In stormy weather they take down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull. 2635 Poy. 
Foxe ff James to N. West (Hakluyt Soc.) I. x8i He 
strooke sayle and lay to hulle. i727“4x Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., To strike a Hull, is to lie closely or obscurely in the 
sea in a storm. 2773 N. Frowde Life etc. 122 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, to trj’ a Hull. 1828 
J. H. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. x86^ Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. S.V., To strike hull va a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed to lie adtull. 

b. 177s Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 395 The 
vessel was hull down when they came aboard. 2804 
Naval Chron. XII. 318 As soon as she was hull out I 
made sail. 2839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 283 Exclaimed, 

‘ She is hull down', meaning that .. the convexily of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life's ocean, and we but 
hailed their topsails on the line. 

C. 1744 Lond.^ Mag. 142 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Hulj-to. ^ 2794 Rigging cj- Seaman^ 
ship II. 252* HulldOy the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

’{'Xfull, sh,^ Obs. [cf. Hulver,] Holly. 

1557 Tusser too Points Hush, xlu, Get luye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house, 2573 — Husb. xviii. (1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble ana hull. 2586 W, webbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull v.'^ Forms: see Hull sb."^ [f. 

Hull jA^] trans. To remove- the hull, shell, or 
husk of to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pollenta is come isode ipeled and holed [ed. 2495 hullyd] and 
ischeled wi^ frotinge of handes. ^1430 Two Cookery’bks. 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in he maner as men don 
Caboges. 1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (1553) D vij b. To cate 
barly hulled. x6iaWooDALL.S’wz3f./l/c/^Wks.(i653)346Take 
..good Bay-berries, hulled well. 2662 H.Stubbe/wL 
ii. 14 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 2781-5 
Latham Gen, Synopsis Birds I.310 (T.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his bill. x88o Jamiesott's 
Diet. S.V. Hulcy'So hule peas. Spectator i Nov., Two 

contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. 

b, iransf. + (a)* To shed (leelh). (^) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx, 

2708 Land. Gas. No. 4442/4 A yellow Dun Stone-horse . . 
now hulling his Teeth. 2884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story vili, He 
brought the strawberries to Amy. .and stood near while she 
.. hulled them, 

* 1 * c. intr. (for rejll) To lose the hulls. Obs. 

c 1430 Txuo Cookery-bks. 7 Take whete . , an stampc w'ith 
a pestel tyl it hole. 

Hence Hulling: vbl. sb., also Comb, in hilling- 
machine, -mill, 

Hull (hpl), v.^ [f. Hull jA 2 ] 
i* 1 . intr. Naiif. Of a ship : To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on the hull 
alone ; to drift to the wind with sails furled ; to 
lie a-hull. Obs. 

2538 W. Towrson in Hakluyt P^oy. (1589) 130 We lost our 
maine saile, foresailc, and sprcetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling.' 2594 Shaks. Rick, III, n% iv. 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, 
ix. 40 If that split .. then hull, which is to beare no satle. 

They cal I it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly before a storme. when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peeces against the mast by 
Rowling. 2687 B. Randolph Archipelago 100 We were 
forced to. .hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile). 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi, (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs? She'll neither try, nor hull. 

T b. transf. and fig, Obs, 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humorous 
World a little longer. x6ox Holland Pliny ix. viii. 239 
The fish.. hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfe dead. 

2 . trans. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 
cannon shot. 


1716 SiiEi-yocKE Voy. round »F^rW(i 757)503 Wthadtiot 
a man killed or wounded, although the enemy often hul'ed 
us. 2776 W. HEATit in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) ] 
277 'I’he Phoenix was thrice hulled by our.shol. i^Curk 
Russell Good Ship Mohock II. 128, I did not Imow but 
that the Mohock had been hulled and was sinking. 
Westm. Gas. 23 May 6/3 The Spaniards say that the hulling 
of the vessel was accidental, * 

Hull, obs. form of Hill v.l, to cover. 

Hullabaloo (hudabahr*), sh. (/«/.) Also 8 
bollo-ballo, 9 halloo-, halla-, holla-, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hille-, 
hilli-, hally-, hurla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
[Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form ; it appears ' first in Sc. • and north. Eng. 
writers and vocabularies. 


It is app. the inteij. halloo, hullo, hilloa^ with riming 
duplication, thus, halloo-baloo I The conjecture has bc« 
made, but without any evidence, that it was orig. a wolf- 
hunting cr>', and contained the French words has le lov^l 
(Cf. Balow, Baloo.)] 

Tumultuous noise or clamour ; upronr ; clamorous 
confusion. Also fig, 

2762 Smollett Sir L. .Greaves vii, I would there was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for making such a 
hollo-ballo. 2800 Southey in C. Southey Lfe II. 81 
One day there was a hallaballoo (I never saw that word in 
a dictionary..) in the stables. 2804 — Lett. (1856) 1. 260 You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. jSiBCoBBrrr 
Pol Reg. XXXIII. 597 Those ‘ Cheap Publications ’.^about 
’1 tnei * ‘ ’ • ‘ « T 


hey have made such a halloobaloo. 1823-80 Jamie- 
alfoo’ 


which t - - ^ _ 

SOM, Halloo-halloo, hallie-balloo, a great noise and uproar, 
Renfr. \ Roxb. ; H illie-bulloo Ragiy', Hillit’ 

hiillcnv Fife, 2825 Brockett, Hallabaloo, Hilkhal^ a 
noise, an uproar. 2842 R. Oastler Fleet PapersX.dvA.uxi 
What a halloo-bo-1oo the hunters sometimes caused ! 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby viii. vi. The truth of all this hullaballoo 
was that Rigby had a sly pension. 2862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. 11. xxii. (1888) 265 There's ho knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make ! 2898 J. Arch Story of Life 
xiii. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrible 
hullaboloo: 
b. as int. 

a 284s [see Hulloo]. 2887 R. Abbav White Mare IVhile- 
stonecliff 147 That lazy crew . .Would sleep till the porter 
cried * Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you 

Hence Hullabaloo* v. intr., to make a hulla* 
hp\oo. 

2867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as h F/. I. v. 54 lyhen 
I die there'll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooing. , 

Hullar, var, Holoub Obs. 

Hulled (hrld), a, [f. Hull sb^ and 2 +-id 2 .] 

1 . Having a hull or husk (of a particular kind). 

2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. i. (2586) aSb, Barley.. 

yfil be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2 . Of a ship ; Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind), • - , 

2893 Daily Nr.vs 2 May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. . j 

Hiilled (hpld),///.ff. [f.HuLLz/.’] Stnpped 
of the hull or husk, . , 

2382 WvcLiF Prov, xxvil. 22 If thou bete logidcre a jwt 
in a morter,as hoolid barll smytende iherevp on thep • 
2656 Ridclev Pract. Physick 58 Decoction of hulled baricj- 
2851 lllusir. Catal Gt. Exhib. 1224 Oats and barle> (ie 
-.—J Mnrtpr ihc name 01 


One 


prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name 
groats and of hulled barley. _ . 

Hnller {hvUx). [f. Hull z/.i + -eb 1.] 
who or that - which hulls ; sfec. a machine lor 
separating the hulls from seeds. 

2864 in Webster. 2875 in Knight i?rV/. Mech. 
Hulling khwlig). [f. HulljA 1 + -ing. 1] Outer 
covering ; an outer garment (cf. Hilling), 

2434 in Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (2830) 
hullyng of black, red and green. 1708 Motteux Sa 
V, xvi. The Husks, and Hullings. 1847*78 

husks, or shells; chaff. Ako, hillings or co\ 

Hullo, LuUoa (h5b-a-), tut. [Cf. Haiw, 
Hillo, Hollo.] A call used to hail a person 
to excite his attention. <> .m* 

2857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ix, Hullo, whos there i 
Mrs. Riddell Daisies ^ B, III. 57 Hulloa, sj*"; 

tHuUock (hohk). Naul. Obs. [Origin”" 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let out in • 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea. — . 

*553 Willoughby in Hakluyt Yoy. her. 

spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and hare roomc 
2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. of a 

decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullo ^ 
Saiie, which sometimes is a pcece of the ‘uixen sane 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her hMd ,|p, .vg 
2708 'Riomxsx Rabelais w. xxii..(i737) 94 Shell near 
Hullock of a Sail. 

HuHok, obs. form of Hillock. , 

e 2430 Pilgr. LyfManhode 11. cxlv. (1869) i33 Toivaru 
hullok. 

Hulloo ( hvhr ), int. A variant of Halloo. 
2707 Hickerincill Priest-cr. Ii. v. 53 Hulloo then, g 
run on: Hulloo! See who c.nrcs first, yp” ,°JV, .'i.ualoo ! 
Hood Forgo ii. xxiii, Hulloo ! Hulloo ! And HulbMi«> 
HiUlfolur, -owre, var. HoLdiJit. Obs. , , 
Hiaiy (hflil, a. rare-o. [f. Huw. sb.'--^'^ -J 
Havinij or abounding in hulls or hnsks. 

17.7 Bailey vol. II, Hutty, full of hulls. In Aiks*” 
Johnson, and in mod. Diets. -.nriRif. 

B:uloi8t,Hvaothei8m: see Htloist, -tiieis 
Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and ppie. of Help sj . 
f HiUs, V. Obs. rare—^. . 1 



HTJLSTER, 
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HXJLIAIS', 


CX420 Pallad. on Husb. vir. 56 And euerj’ puls, Therlond 
is cold, is heruest now to huls \cum stre^itu vteterc\. 
Hulster (hp’lstsj), sb. dial. Also holster. 
[Cf. OE. heolstoVy f. hd-an to cover, conceal, and 
see Holster.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[a 1000 Satan loi Nagan we heolstres we us 
Xehydan majon.] xWo iK Cornwall Gloss.^ Hulster^ . . a 
hold or retreat. ‘ This rubbish is only a hulster for snails 
T.Q. Couch, x88i Taco Cornwall Gloss,^Holl^^x Hohtcr^ 
a lurking place, a place of concealment, 
f Hu'lster, V. Ohs. [f. prec.] t 7 ‘ans. To hide. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6146 There I hope best to hulstred be 
And certeynly .sikerest hidyng Is vndirnethe humblest 
clothing. [x6i6 Bullokar, Hulstred^ hidden.] 

Hult, obs. form of Hilt sb. 
f Hulve. Obs. (See quot.) 

1764 G, Jacob's Compl. Crt.-keePer (ed. 6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [to] convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 
Stilver (hwlvsi). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hoi- 
vyr, hulfere, -wur, -uyr, 6 -war. [In late ME. 
hulfert, app. the same as ON. hnlfry which is 
explained by Vigf.*as * dogwood'. The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holnty are undetermined.] 

Holly. Knee hulvery Butcher’s Broom, Ruscus 
aculealtts. Sea hulvcry Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

e 1430 Lyoc. Compi. Bl. Knt. 120 Betwix an hulfere and a 
wodebinde. 14.. Son^s ^ Carols (Percy Soc.] xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret party, Ho xuld have the maystri. 
r^x44o Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hulwur, tre (A"., P. huluyr), 
hulmus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv, Iviii. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. Ibid. vi. xxxiv. 70X In Englishe it 
is called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. X819 H, Busk Vesiriad 
IV. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of spruce, a x8*s 
Fordy Voc. E. Angliay Hulver^ holly. x85g All Year 
Round No. 36. 225/1 The holly.. m Norfolk, .called hulver. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hulver bushy U'ee\ 
hulver-head, -headed a. (see quots.) ; hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

*53® Turner LibelluSy Ruscus, ..Oin Huluar tre. XS97 
Gerarde Herbal ni. xxx. 1159 The., Ilex. .might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, x^i Holland 
Pliny XXIV. xiii. (R.), Touching the Holly, or Hulver*lree. 
a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Cresu, Hulverdteady a silly foolish 
Fellow, 1785 Grose Diet. Vstlg. T., Hulverdteaded, silly, 
puzzle*pated.^ asSa < Fordy Voc, E. Auglta, Hulver' 
headedy stupid ; muddled ; confused ; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush. 

+ Hulwort, Herb. Ohs. The name of a plant. 

£ xa65 Voe. blames Pi, in Wr.-Wuleker S5j/x Pulegium, 
puliol, hulwurt. 1397 Gerarde Herbal App., Hulwort is 
Poliutft. 1884 Miller Plant^n., Teuerium Polium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hooly, Sc., gently, tardily. 

Htim (h»m), z'.l Also 4-7 humme, 5 home, 
6 homme. [Known from end of 14th c. j echoic ; 
cf. MHG. htnnmen, mod.G. dial, humvieny hof/f 
ffteity early mod.Du. (Kilian) hummen^hemmen to 
hem, emit voice ; also Buar v., and Ger. suvtmeny 
brtimmeity Du. brommen, expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the characteristic labial- 
nasal m. See also Husible ^. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or other insect j also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

c 14*0 Pallad, on Husb, vii. 324 Yf that they [bees] 
humme. X573-80 3 mi^tAIz>. H 7x7 To Humme likea Bee, 
bovibilo. 1644 DrcBY Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1645) 3x0 
Trembling bells. .hum a great while longer then others. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 157 The gnat. .is 
sometimes heard to hum about our beds at night. 1783 
Crabde Village i, The dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day. X887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. vii. 13 Bees cluster and 
hum. 

2 . intr. To make a low inarticulate vocal sound; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or f of approbation or applause, 

13. . Erkemvald 28X in Horslmann Alletigl. Leg. (x88i) 
272 pen hummyd be pat per lay .. And gefe a gronynge. 
c X53* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 1603 Shaks. Macb. iii. vi. 42 The dowdy hies- 
senger. .hums; as who should say, you’l rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer. jCSj Magd. Coll. 4 Jas. II 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 142 Upon which the Rabble hummed. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Sprat \Vks. III. n When the 
preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
lighted bis audience, their approbation was e.xpressed by a 
loud hum, continued in proportion^ to their real or pleasure. 
Svhen Burnet preaqhed, part of his congregation hiunmed 
so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J. S. Winter Aunt JohnnieW. 93 He hum’d at the cutlets 
and he pshaw’d at the salad. 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 1226, 1 home and I hast, I do 
pat 1 may. With meiy ivne pe trebyll to syng. ^1640 
F. Hawkins Youth's Bekav. (1663* x Sing not within thy 
mouth, humming to thy self, unless thou be alone. Mod. 
She w.as singing, or rather humming, in a low tone. 

C. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, from hesitation, embarrassment, etc. 
Usually in phr. to hum and ha {hazd) ; see Ha v.. 
Haw V. 

^*374 Chaucer Troylus ii, 1x50 (1x99) Al rosy hewed tho 
woxe she. And gan to hum. 2530 Palsgr. 588/2 He hum- 
roeih and baeth and wyll nat come out wiihall. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. i. iii. 165 Hum and stroke thy Beard. 163* 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dov.’ry iv. i. Do >'ou .stand 
Humming and hahing now? 1749 Fielding I'cm Jones 


Mil. xi, Don’t stand humming and haunng, but speak out. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. u. V. 30 Robinson apologetic- 
ally hums and hahs. 

traits. 1678 Butler Hud, ill. ti. ii6x IVou] never hum'd 
and hah’d Sedition, a x68o — Rem. (1759) II. 103 A fifth- 
monarchy man. .humms and hahs high Treason. 

3 . To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, etc. ; hence (coHoq.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

x7»6-46 Thomson IVinter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The public haunt . . warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 18x4 Byron Corsair 111. xviit. The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 184* Tennyson St. Sim, 
Sty/. 37, I scarce can hear the people hum About the 
columns base. 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 July 1/3 [In] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong ‘just 
hums ’ all the time. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 29 The 
whole countiy was humming with d.TCoits. 1898 Daily Nezus 
IX Jan. s/i Tlie report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. 

4 . trans. To utter with humming; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

160a Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii. One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 17x0 Addison Toiler lio. 
XS7 T,7 Then IshcJ would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
x8^ Scott Marm. 1. ii. Low humming .. Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 1840 Dickens Old C. S/top%Vy The 
bees.. hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction, 
b. To hum and ha : see after 2 c. 

•p 5 . To gleet with a hum ; to hum upy dowUy to 
express approval or disapproval of, by humming. 

1643 Milton Apol. Smect. viii. Such as are most humm’d 
and applauded there, sb&z Nexv Nezvs /r. Bedlam A'i By 
canting and ranting I’le hum all their Gigs. 169* ir. Sallust 
42 All humm'd him down and call’d him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. ,*733 Revolution Politicks lit. 55 Here the whole 
Council humm’d him up, and approved of the same. 

6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming, 
xSxt Clare Vill. Minstr. II. i8x The busy bee hath 
humm’d himself to rest. X87X J. C. Jeaffreson Ann. 
Oxford II. iii, 24 Such ‘hummers’, as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 
Hence Hummed (homd),///. a. (in sense 4). 
1849 H, Mayo Pop. Supersi. (1851) 156 Singing the words 
to hi. de Puysegur’s mentally hummed air. 1898 Biaclew. 
Mag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the countrj’. 

HuiZli v,~ arch. [Short for-HoMBUG, v.] trans. 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug, {slang or 
colloqi) 

*75* Student II. 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding kum'd out of their money and judg- 
ment. 290 Pray let them be if you please. 7763 

Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet’ran, and the 
Fop, 1782 Mad. D'. 4 rblay Lett, to S. Crisp Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
x8os hV. Hunter in Naval Chron. Xlll. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had hummed me about my promotion, a 1845 Hood 
Spring i. How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum ? 
Hence Hu*mmiiigr vbl. sb. 

1807 M, Pennington Life Elis. Carter I. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quixzing and was formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 

TTirm (hr»m), sk^ Also 6-7 humme, 8 humm. 
[Cognate with Hum v.l It is doubtful whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 

I. 1 . A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, etc. (Distinguished from a buzz by not 
being sibilant.) 

x6ox Holuind Pliny xi. x. (R.), One of them [bees] raiselh 
all the rest with two or three big hums or buzzes. x6^ 
Fryer Acc. E. India ty P. 189 The Mosquito not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Hums. X786 tr. 
Beekford's Vathek (x868) 44 The sullen bum of those noc- 
turnal insects. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traitsy Rclig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II, TOO The hum of themilL 1893 Peel.S^^« Valley 
156 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 
ing of distant voices or noises; a murmur; in quot. 
1625, a * buzz’ of rumour. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ProK 5 From Camp to Camp . , 
The Humme of ej’lher Army stilly sounds. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple 0 / N. V. i, The last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picklocke arc fall’n out. 1797 Mrs. Kadcliffe 
Italian xxvi, A busy hum of voices from the tribunal. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) 1. iU. 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2 . a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered with 
closed lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usually in phr. 
hums and hds {haws ) : see Ha sb.'^, Haw sb.^) 
*469 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
gotyn It aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 
answeryd. x6xx Shaks. IVint, T. 11. i, 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum’s, and Ha’s. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 32 ? x 
There were many very proper Hums and Pauses m his 
Harangue. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones \i\\. v. After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha's. Z852 R. B. Surtees 
sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 14X After sundry ‘hums’, ‘in- 
deeds’, ‘sos ’, etc. 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

1653 Nodes Hibemx i. 8 The greatest praise unto the 
Preacher comes From the Attentive Hearer’s tear>, hot 
humnes. 1687 Magd. Coll. 4 H (Oxf. Hist. S.) vi. 
134 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made by the b)*slandcr«. a 1839 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. (187x1 II. 645 The hum with wbidi William’s 
speech had been received, and the hivs which had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 1877 T, A. TROLtOfE 


A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There arose a Httle hum of 
approbation from all present. 

c. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without articulation ; an indistinct murmur. 

1630 B. Jonson Nezu Inn nr. ii, Lord B. Would I could 
charm her 1 Host. Trundle vill do it with his hum, 17x1 
E. Ward Quix. I. 381 No sooner did the Goat-herds find. 
Antonio by his Hum inclin’d To sing a Song. • 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Elmhurst, An eccho, which returns 
a hum, or clap with the hands. . 10 or 12 limes. 

II. t 3 . A kind of liquor ; strong or double 
ale. Obs. (Cf. Humsiing ///. o. 2 b.) 

x6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. j, Strong-waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obarni. a xbsz Fletcher H'ild Goose Chase 
u. iii, Would I had some hum. 1670 Cotton Voy. Jrel., 
'J'he best Cheshire hum he e'er drank in his life, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Hum, or Htiniwing Liquor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Pharoah. 27x9 D’Urfev/ 7 //x (1872) I. 
311 To get us stout hum, when Christmas is come. 

^ aiirib. 16x9 Shirley Wedding \\. (N.), Sold Forphj-slc 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Comb. + hum-cap = sense 3 (cf. Huff-cap) ; 
hum-note, a musical note of the character of a hum. 

<2x700 B. E. Did, Cant, Crew, Hum-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. 2806 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 155 
The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, sb.‘^ [Short for Humbug sb."] A piece of 
humbug; an imposition, a hoax, {slang ox coUoq.) 

1731 Student II. 288 What a delightful //r/whad we about 
a poor man’s getting into a quart bottle. 2753 (Garrick in 
Scots Mag. Oct. 517/2 ’Twas all a hum. 2799 Coleridge 
Z z//. (189^) 270 The Bristol Librarj* is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 2842 Btackzv. Mag. L. 415 Is Homer a hum, 
and the Iliad a hoax? 1883 Punch 5 Sept. 1x4/2 Political 
honesty's all a big hum. 

Hum (ham), int. An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H’m, Um.) 

*5^ Shaks. i Hen, IV, 111. i. 158, I cr5'’d hum.. But 
mark’d him not a word. 1598 Merry W. iii. v. 141 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision? 2847 Lytton Lverelia i, 
Prol., Hum ! do you still miss your mother? 2855 Dickens 
Dorrit i. xxxi, I have a — hum— a spirit, sir, that will not 
endure It. 

Humau (hi/ 7 *mSn), a. {sb.) Forms : 5-6 hu- 
niayii(o, 5-7 bumain(e, 6-8 humane, 8- human, 
[a. F. httmain (I2th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) = It- 
itmanOy Sp., Pg. humano L. hiiman-us of or be- 
longing to man, human, a derivative of the same 
root as homo, homitt’Cm man. The stress was orig. 
as in OF, on the last syllable, but, in accordance 
with Eng. usage, was al an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling humane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the 18th c. (in 
Diets, to e 1730), when human (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving Humane with distinctive 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf, the history 
of Divers, Diverse.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or cbarnctcrisUc of man. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 1. (1495)6 This ctealour 
thenne made man, and nature humaynecomune. ZX475 Par- 
tenny 951 Neuer humain eysaw to it egal I <7x366 J. Alday 
tr. Boaystuau's Tkeat. World B, Others have bewailed., 
the humaine calamities. 26x3 Purchas ( 1614) 
762 They thinke that all the gods are of humane shape. X657 
W, Coles Adam in Eden lo Rdr., Our humane frailties. 
27x0 Steele ’Taller No. 220 r x The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 1738 S. Hay-ward Sertu. xiii. 370 The devil 
. .knows humane nature. 

p. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. 604 Conceal'd from 
Human Eyes. x736BuTLEKrf4«aAIntrod. sTheSlructure 
of the human Body. 2799 Worusw. Lucy Gray it, Beside 
a human door. 2814 Byron Lara 11. xxii, Is human love 
the growth of human will? 2878 Morley Crit.MUc. Sen i. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2 . Of the nature of man; that is a man; con- 
sisting of men. 

2484 CaxtoN Fables 0/ jEsop vr. xii, lupyter loued the 
homayn lygnage. cx^ooMelusine i. 15 ‘1‘hou shall, dej'as 
anaturel &humayn woman. cxs66 J. Alday tr, Boaystuau’s 
’Theat. World Biv, All humaine creatures. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 

Diana. 1728-46 1 ‘iiomson Spring 1146 By degrees, ITie 
human blossom blows. 1804 bled. Jml. XII. 340 The 
calamities of the human race. 2807 Ibid. XVII. 553 To 
make a mere experiment on a human subject. 2858 Kingsley 
Lett, (1678) II. 54 Wherever human beings are concerned. 

b. Astrol. Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

1658 in Phillips. 2679 Moxon Math. Did., Humane 
Signs, ..those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquarius, and the first 

half of Sagittarius;., also such Asierisms without theZodmek, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as 1 crocus, 
Andromeda, Cas^Jiopcea, Cepheus, Orion, eta .. Ptolorny 
[says].. Whoever has neither the Lords of his Geniture, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, will himself be a 
to Humanity, or of churlish .vxvage behaviour. 2819 W 11 son 
Did. Axtn,!. Th. lofd of”" ^ 

any human jijn, its evil effects will fall 

3. UelonpinB or relative lo man as dislinKnished 

from God or superhotnan i perfaiiiinK to 

the sphere or facnities of man (with implication of 
limitMion or inferiority) i mundane; secular. (Often 

Lm B "^’ras CM. Dt. .V. Aurrl. (15,6) B vj h. 
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I haue vsed in this wrytyng, the whiche is humayne, that ' 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie. 1590 Shaks. 
Coin. Em v. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. x6to 
J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa n. 392 There are two natures in 
Christ, one divine . . the other humane. 16x3 Pubchas 
Pilgrimage (16141 320 Humane and Divine learning.^ 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit, 527 To err is humane, to forgive divine.^ 

X639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 183 The divine 
disposings agree not alwayes with human purposes. 1712 
W. Rogers Voy. 255 In all human probability. x86o Motley 
Netherl. (x868) I. i. i An authority which seemed more than 
human. xByS Browning Z- rt Saisiaz 154 To. .Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-song out of reach. 

4. Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (In quot. 1727 — 
Humane.) 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. lii. 260 He was 
very human, and sent the poor Seamen Presents. X837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Avier. III. 184 Every prison visitor has ; 
been conscious, on first conversing privately with a criminal, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him so human. X85S 
IxJNCF. Hiaiv, Introd. 91 Ye. .Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 Fairbairn Cily of God 
II. i.v. (i886» 140 The coming ofa diviner faith made worship 
humaner and more spiritual. Ibid. wi. i. 230 The ideal of 
manhood He [Christ] created.. remains the regnant ideal of 
man, the humanest men being the men who realize it. 

5 . Comb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as human-angelic (of the 
nature of a human ‘angel’}, b. parasynthetic, as 
human-bounded.^ -figured.^ -headed^ -hearted (sense 
4 ; hence -hearledness)^ -sized adjs. 

AX71Z Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 256 No 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend L.ove unconfin’d. 
1749 Fielding Tom yones ix. it, The human-angelic 
species. X768 Woman of Honor III. ig6 A human- 
figured stick. X850 Tennyson In Mem. xtii, The human- 
hearted man I loved.^ x8s7 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W, Graham Ltd. EpJies. 
246 The humanheartedness of the Father. 1880 Vern. 
Lee Belcaro ii. 33 This Niobe group, twice human-sized. 

B. sb. A human being, a man. (Formerly much 
used ; now chiefly humorous or affected.') 

a XS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Gg vij b, 
No man among men, nor humain amonge the humains, 
cx6ii Chapman ///rtrf V. 441 Mars.. smear'd with the dust 
and bloud Of humanes, and their ruin’d wals. 1652 Kirk- 
man Clerio 4 Lozia 83 Among you earthly humanes. 1839 
Diary Amer. Ser, I. II. axxOf all the humans, 
you’re the one Inmost wish to see. X878 Besant & RtcE 
Celids Arb. I. iii. 31 They [rooks] are not mere theorists, 
like poor humans, but simply investigators of fact. 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie ix. 54 Gibbie fell to hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human. 

+ Hu‘manate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hiimanat-us, pa. pple. of humdnare to make 
hnman, f. liuman-tis HwfAif.] Made human; 
converted into human flesh. 

1551 Cranmer Anstu. Gardiner ifig That the hreade is 
bumanate or incarnate. 

So f Humana'tion, incarnation. 

1651 Howell Venice 185* The humanatlon of our Saviour, 
1659 H. L’Estranue Alliance Div. Off, 179. 

Humane (hiKm?t'n), a. [A common earlier 
spelling of Human, which became restricted after 
1700 to a particular group of senses ; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation withL. hiimdnus', ci. germane.^ 

1. Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. fa. Gentle or 
kindly in demeanour or action ; civil, courteous, 
friendly, obliging, (passing gr.idually into b.) 

^* 5 ®® Melusine xx. iii Be meke, humble, swete, curtoys 
& humayne, both vnto grete & lesse. 1530 Palscr. 3x6/1 
Humayne, courioyse or belongyng to the nature of a man, 
huytayn. X55S Eden Decades 149 Thinhabitauntes enter- 
temed them very irtwiXy {margin Humane people], 1632 
Lithcow Trav. ix, 387 The people are very humane, 
ingenious, eloquent and pleasant. 2675 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 489 Humane civility. 1784 Cowper Task 
V, 469 That humane addre^ And sweetness. 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others ; feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals; kind, benevolent. 
(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 

^ 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1270 As his martial! valour 
U humane [<^tAar-0p«7roi'3, so his humanttie is valorous. 
ax774 Pearce Serm. IV. xiv. (R.), Christianity (the most 
compassionate and humane religion in the world). 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I. xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which supposes every man. innocent till proved 
..guilty. 1814 D. H. O’Brian Captiv, ff Escape 79 The 
jailer here. .was the most humane man in that situation 
I ever knew. 1841 Trench Parables viii. (1877) 159 It is 
just in man to be merciful., to be humane is human. 1837 
Buckle Civiliz. I. viiL 480 The humane and enlightened 
measures of Henry IV. 

c. Humane Society : title of rt society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774. 

1776 Minutes See. Kecev. Persons app. drenvned 8 May, 
That this Society in future be distinguished by the name of 
'The Humane Society '. 2782 R. A Bi’.OMLEY(riV/.tf) Sermon 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, on Luke vilLsa. X784- 
9 S W. Hawes {title) The Trans.actions of the Royal Humane 
Society, from 1774 to 17S4, with an Appendix. 18x9 Bvron 
yuan I. exxx, The .apparatus Of the Humane Society’s begin- 
ning. 2834 Mbdwin Angler in Wales 1 . 219 The men of the 
HumaneSociety. .came hurrying, with their apparatus for re- 
suscitation. 1896 Violet Hunt tn Costnopohs Sept. 6x7, * I 


chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society’s 
drags’, • • 

2. Applied to those branches of study or litera- 
ture (literx httmaniores) which tend to humanize 
or refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry; hence, elegant, polite. (See Humanity 4 .) 

2691 Wood Aik. Oxon. I, 260 Edward Grant the most 
noted Latinist and Grecian of his time. He was well skill’d 
in all kind of humane literature, xyoi tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 
Fathers 174 To learn Humane Learning ; that is to 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write w?ll in that Tongue. 17x2 Henley N o. 396 

p 2 An uncommon Mastery in the more humane and polite 
Part of Letters. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. v, Thou art 
acquainted, doubtless .. W’ith the Humaner Letters. 1877 
Symonds Retiaiss. in Itaty^ Reviv. Learning ii. 71 iiote^ 
The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact 
modem. Yet the generic phrase umanita for humanistic 
culture, and the name umanista for a professor of humane 
studies, are both pure Italian. 

Humanely (hif/m^‘*nH), adv. [f. prec. + 

In a humane manner ; + courteously {ybs.) ; kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

XS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, viii, 139 The king 
humainlie receives him .. and honorablie sendis him hame. 
1607 Shaks, Cor. 1. x. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitie.,wee might guesse they releeued vs humanely, 
a 2677 Barrow AVr;«. Wks. 1686 111 . xxviiL 323 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 2725 Pope Odyss. 
.v.xiv. 311 Humane!yhear,and answermy demand. iBzSLife 
Planter yamaica (cd. 2) 287 Show the British people that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also Hubianly.) 

Humaneness (hi//m^*nin^). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being humane. 

2809 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 455 So much 
forbearance and humaneness. 1878 Morley Crit. Mise.^ 
Vauvenargucs 25 The large and rational humaneness of the 
new time. 

Hu'mauliood. rare. [See -HOOD.] Human 
character or position in the scale of being. 

2847 W. Maccall Elem. Individualism ix. 90 To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 2894 Church 
Union (N.Y.) hfar., Oh, for a Christly humanhood that will 
relegate sexhood to its legitimate sphere. 

Huma'nica. rarp. [irreg. f. Human + -ics pi. 
suffix.] The subject or study of human affairs. 
a 1864 Collins is cited by Webster. 

Hnmaniform (hiwmae-nifpjm), a. [ad. L. type 
*humdmform-iSf f. humanus Human : see -poum.] 
Of. human form, anthropomorphous; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So t Humaulfo’rmian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthropomorphite, 

. 1550 Hutchinson Wks. (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies: as I have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
2624 F. White Reply Fisher vj-j Theerrourofthe Human!- 
formians. 2880 Amer. Antiquarian Jan. ix All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 

Humanify (hiwmse-nifoi), v. [f. Human a. + 
•FT.] trans. To make human. Hence Humaini- 
fica’tion, a making, or representing as, human. 

2629 T. Adams Medit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-2 III. 211 
For His own Son to be humanified, and being man to be 
crucified. 2860 H. B.Wilson in Ess.^ Reiu 186 The humani- 
fying of the Divine XVord. 2874 H. R. RKVNOLDs 7 ‘^//f».^a/A 
viii, 490 The humanification of the physical forces. 

Hu’mailish, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -isii.] 
Somewhat human or human-looking. 

2837 L, Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLIX, 5x1 Ithad a 
humanish kind of head and body, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk, IV. 490 CcBSar’s horse with humanish feet. 

Humanism (hiw’maniz’m). [f. Human a. + 
-ISM, after humanist. Cf. Get. humanismus."] 

+ L Belief in the mere humanity of Christ : cf. 
HubianItarian sit. I a, Obs. 

2822 Coleridge \n Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 377^ A 

man who has pa.^ed from orthodoxy to the loosest Armin- 
ianism, and thence to Arianism, and thence to direct 
Humanism. 

2, The character or quality of being human ; 
devotion to human interests. 

2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 242 More consonant 
. .to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of humanism. 
2850 Gladstone II. 242 The Homeric Mercury., 
exceeds in humanism .. the other Olympian gods. 2875 
Browning Aris/oph. A/ol. 219 With kindly humanism they 
countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro’ sense 
and soul. 18^ Amer. AnthrppoL Jan. 22 According as he 
[man] raises his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 
of a higher and higher humanism. 

3. Any system of thought or action which is 
concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), or with those of the human 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) ; 
the ‘ Religion of Humanity \ 

2860 J. Ck'KO'Hz.v. F aiths Worldll. 76/2 The Philanthropic 
Humanism soon gave place to a higher Humanism, which 
began to spring out of the ardent study of the ancient 
classics. ,2876 GLADsroscittContemp.Rev. junezs Comthm 
or Positivism, or, as it might be called. Humanism. 2877 
W, K. Clifford ZrrA (1879) II. 249, I neither admit the 
moral influence of theism in the past, nor look forw.ard to 
the moral influence of humanism in the future. 2883 A. 
Bsrratt Phys.^ Metempiric 128 Altruism. .overshadows the 
Egoism on w'hich rests the morality of individual men, and 
already shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 
Humanism. 2887 Spectator June 853/1 From the strictest 
; Roman Catholicism to the mUcedest humanisnu 


4. Devotion to those studies which promote 
human culture ; literary culture ; esp. the system oE 
the Humanists, the study of the Roman and Greek 
classics which came into vogue at the Renascence 

2832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss^lZsz) 2 ^^noie,DieGeUhr. 
ten Schulcn,^\.c.^\.z. Learned Schools, according to the prin* 

ciplesofagenuinehumanism. x 877 J.E.CABPENTERtr. 7 >r//f 
Hist.Relig. gi Greek humanism and Greek philosophy. x88r 
Gardiner & Mullincer Introd. Eng. Hist. vii. 103 When 
the Middle Ages drew to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
2882 M. Arnold in xgth^ Cent. Aug. 220 We talk of kDo%iD» 
Greek and Roman antiquity., which is what people have 
called humanism. 2885 Symonds in Encyct. Brit. XVIII. 
709/2 Petrarch, .was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inaugurntorofthe Renaiss. 
ance in Italy. 2885 Academy M 4 AThehunianurnof 
Erasmus and More, once planted in England,gTew there as 
it did abroad. 2897 Dowden Fr. Lit. 1. iii. § 2. 46 The 
early humanism of France was clouded and lost in the 
tempests of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Humanist (hiz^’manist). [ad. F. hmanhU 
(1539 in Hatz.-r)ann.), ad. It. umanista 
Sat. vii) r see Hubian and -IST.] 

1. A student of human affairs, or of hnman na* 
ture ; formerly, sometimes, f a secular writer (as 
distinguished from a divine). 

2627 Moryson Itin. HI. 22 The Humanist I mwne him 
that affects the knowledge of State affaires, Histories [etc,]. 
<2x734 North Exam. iii. vi. g 36 (X740) 449 What a Dis- 
covery is it., that Vice raged at (Jqurtl Is It not the 
Hackney (Observation of all Humanists? 2B63 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 215 The ample wisdom and bland 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. 

2. One devoted to or versed in the literary stedies 
called *lhe humanities’; a classical scholar; csp. 
a Latinist, a professor or teacher of Latin, arch, 
(Sometimes by early writers opposed to ‘divine’.) 

2^ Fleming Virg. Georg.'To Rdr., Considering the ex- 
positors drift to consist in deliuering a direct order of con- 
struction for the releefe of weake Gramrnatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deuise and disposition, to content 
courtly Humanists. 2596 Harincton Meiam. AjaxuA 
might repute him as a good humanist, but I should ever doubt 
him for a good devine- 2605 Bacon AdsK Lccim. 11, x. § 2 
Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, States-men, Mcrc^nts, 
Diuines. • 26x0 Healey Vives' Comm. Si. Aug. 

God (1620) 5x2 The humanists cannot agree about the nret 
city-founder. 2676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Aubhi^.^u 
(1B48) 397 One M^ Andrew Bruce, humanist in the Old 
(College. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 283 Jeremy Taylor ., 
was a rare Humanist. 2755 Johnson, a phil> 
loger ; agrnmmarian : a term used in the schools of Scotlaco. 
28x7 J, Brown Gospel Truth Stated (1831) 70 What 
for a humanist. .his translation of his own work,, into good 
Roman Latin will abundantly testify. 1876 Graot Burgh 
Sell, Scotl. II. xiii. 366 In 2620 he [the Master of toe ^ram* 
mar School] . . was nominated grammarian or humannt in 
King’s college. , . 

3 . Literary Hist. One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities ol 
Rome, and afterwards of Greece; hence, appheo 


to later disciples of the same culture. 

2670 Lassbls Voy. Italy II. 361 Of this town was (^'wj 
Rhodiginus . . and Bonifacius Bonifacii, another 
humanist. 2764 Gideon AJisc. Wks. (1814) V. 455 I*!, 
humanists of the fifteenth century revived the ktiowledge 
the ancients. 2870 Seeley Led, <5- Ess. 135 Milton “ g . 
antiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist. i P 
Fairbairn Strauss ii. in Contemp. Rev. June 240 
had united in him the culture of the humanist 
energy of the enthusiast. 2879 M. Arnold Nixed a ^ 
Equality Bo Milton was born a humanist, but the 
temper mastered him. 2895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A soa ) 
of heathen-minded HumanLsts under the presidency 
Pomponius Laetus. 

at/rib. 2882 G. W.'Kitchin in Encycl. Brjt. XU. 4 / 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasm, wo j 
ScuATp Eueyd. Relig. Knowl. iil-2®33 Among^ehum - 
predecessors of the Reformation. 2887 J. C. WO • 
Service of Man (1889) 252 His superior culture and biimap 
sense of the ‘ becoming 

4. Tkeol. Hist, (See quot.) . , „ 

2860 J. Gardner Faiths World II. 76 HunianisiSi ^ 
of thinkers which arose in Germany towards the 
eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the dinus . 
the writings of Rousseau. .Their system., usually 
Humanism .. sought to level all family 
ferences of rank, all nationality, all positive 'L 

tion, all positive religion, and to train mankind to 
as. .the highest accomplishment. .. 

Humani'stic, u. {sb.). [f. prec. + 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
or classical scholars of the Renascence; * 

284s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 287 A colh'J 
tween the new and humanistic method [of inslruciio t** ^ 
the old modes, was inevitable. 

Relig. Knmvl. 753 Erasmus, the most bnmantrepr . pj|i 
of humanistic culture at the beginning be- 

century. 2885 Pater Marius II. 128 The Cburcn ^ 

coming [in the latter part of second century) hunwo 
a best and earliest Renaissance. (3osse l .j, 

Rais 252 With the accession of humanistic •dc*ij»." ^ 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian religi^ - 
fB. sb. pl. Humanistics : Humanisuc 
classical studies or writings. Obs, ; 

27x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. HI. ^*’d.Htst. z 
Onomasticks, and Tachard’s Lexographicks, on « Yard 
Critical Humanisticks .. are far surpass d by our v 
Grammar. tr 1 

Hiuuani’stical, a. [f. as prec. + ;■* -J 
Humanistic ; pertaining'to classical stuuic . 



HUMAWISTICALLY, 
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HUMAJTIZE, 


17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. I. 70 His [Sir Thomas 
More’s] Humanistical Pamphlets. Ibid. II, To Rdr. 49 
Their (Jesuits’] boasting Monopoly and bragging Tyrrany 
over Humanistical Schools. Ibid.^ Ill, Crit. Hist. 107 
Master of Rhetorick and Poetry in the famous Trivial 
School of Humanistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Hamani’stioally adv.j in relation to 
humanism or classical studies ; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

x836 A. Seth in Encycl, Brit. XXI. 423/2 The teaching 
of the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 AthcMiutn 26 July 117/3 This 
may be humanistically true. 

Humanitarian (hi?/mrenite» rian). sb. and a. 
[f. Huuanitt, alter ‘Unitarian^ trinitarian.'] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (but denies the divinity) of Christ. 

1819 Moore Diary 30 Jan., The sect of the Humanitarians. 
Parr.. more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 1819 ^I. Stuart Leii. to IV, E. Chan’ 
iiinz 144 Now (in New England] .. there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Humanitarians. 

b. An anthropomorphite : see quot. 

<*1844 R. Balmer Lect. Disc. (1845) 1. 193 The opinion 
of the humanitarians or anthropomorpnues as they are called 
. .that the Deity possesses a material body. 

2. One who professes the ‘ Religion of Humanity*, 
holding that man’s duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
prised iu the advancement of the welfare of the 
human race : applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 5^ Herder.. in his work, entitled, 
the History^ of Hutnaniiy, is merely what maybe termed a 
Humanitarian. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 589 M. Pierre 
Leroux, most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C. M. Davies (/north. Lend, (ed. 2) 400 The fifteen rules 
or doctrines of the Humanitarians. X882-3 Scuktp Encycl. 
Relig. Knoivl. II. 1038/1 Hnmanitarianya name applied., 
to such parties as profess the ‘ religion of humanity ‘ . , the 
spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane action; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large j a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemftuous, connoting one who 
goes to excess in his humane principles, 

x8^ Ld, Ashburton in Croker Pafiers (iZZi) III. xxiii. 
x8 The most mischievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. xS^z 
Gallrnga Italy II. i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. xBdt Gen. F. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
clxxvii. SZ3 Who can stand being called 'humanitarian 
and abolitionist'? X89X H. S. Constable Norses, S/ort 4* 
JVar 8^4 A man cannot be too really humane, but the typical 
humanitarian is only sentimental. 

B. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A 1 , 2 ). 

1846 Worcester cites Church Observer. 1876 C. M. Davies 
XInorth. Lend. (ed. 2) 4x3 The Humanitarian Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony, xM6 Diet. Nat. Biog. V, 180/2 The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself became humanitarian In his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

x86i Goldw. Smith Lect, Progr. 4, 1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet been 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at large; relating to, advocating, or 
practising humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hostile. 

x85§ Motley Dutch Rep. (i86t) 1. 219 However open to 
criticism upon broad humanitarian grounds. ^ x88* A. W. 
Ward Dickens iii. 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
1897 F. N. Maude Volunt, v. Compuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of humanitarian sentimentalists. 

Hence Hnmaiiita'rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above) ; Bmnanita'rlanixe v. trans.^ to 
make humanitarian. 

1833 J. Martineau Ess. (1890) I. ix His (Priestley’s] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. X850 
Tait’s Mag. XVII. 84 The puerile whimperings of an 
efTeminate humanitarianism. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting but hollow philanthropy. ^ 1865 Gladstone 
Farew Addr. Edinbord Univ. 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the family 
order into heaven. 1895 Columbus (Ohio* Disp. xo July xo/4 
Persons who desire to humanitarianire capital punishment. 
Humailitary *h>x/mR*nitari), tz. rare. [f. as 
prec. - -ART. Cf. F. humanitaire.] 

1, Of or relat'ng to humanity or the human race. 

1857-8 Sears Atkan. in. viii. 323 Individual and human!- 

tary regeneration. 

2. Of or relating to humanity or humane action ; 
philanthropic, humanitarian. 

x886 H. James Bostonians I. i. iv. 40 After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. 

i* Hmuanitian (-i’Jan). Obs. Also 6 -ician. 
[irreg. L HoMAKirr -j- -an, by association with 
logician, etc.] One versed in the ‘humanities’; 
a classical scholar ; =HuirANisr 3 . 


1577-87 Holisshed Chron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civil) and canon law, a good humanician, and 
a proper philosopher. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, ni. 
iii, I have read history, 1 am a little humanltian. x6o$ 
Holland^ Sueion. Annot. 18 A deep Scholler and great 
Humanilian as we speake, and whom the Greckes call 
Philologon. 169X WcooWM. Oxon. 1. 103 The said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 

Humanity (hiwmiE*niti). [a, F. humaniti 
(older forms humeinete, humanitet, lath c. in 
Littre), ad, L. hiimdnitat-em, f. htimanus Human.] 
I. Connected with human, 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively ; 
human nature ; man in the abstract. 

cx43a Lydg. Hors, Shepe, G. (Roxb.) 15 Whan he 
[Christ] .. Toke the clothyng of oure humaiiytc. 1526 
Piigr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, The humanite or manhed 
of our lorde. 1602 Shaics. Ham. tii. iL 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures louemey-men had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
1604 — Oih. 1. iii. 317, 1 would change my Humanity with 
a Baboone. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. 
§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 
or human nature. 1773 Ld. Monboddo Lang. (1774) I. 
Introd. 2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions to humanity. 1834 IV. India Sketch Bk. I. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
lit. xvii. (1878) 206 A. .regenerative process, .which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, body as well as soul. 1898 
Nnv York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slavery as a 
sin, asserted the humanity of the blacks. 

b. pt. Human attributes ; traits or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolom. n. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 
old religion. X83T Southey Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature Ls stript to its humanities. x^2 M. 
Arnold Irish Ess. 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enlmye to humanitle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
nr. 184 The greatest |>art of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moUy of themselves 
(their Bodies). 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772. 271 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. Bancroft 

Footpr. Time L 59 Their Services to humanity arc very 
great. 1892 Westcott(7w/^/^Az^io9 Each nation con- 
tributes somethingto the fulnessofthelifeof humanity. 2897 
Mary Kingsley iV. Africa 247 The inhabitants . . came— a 
brown mass of naked humanity — down the steep cliff path. 
XI. Connected with humane, 

3. The character or quality of “being humane ; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man. a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acts, obligingness. (Cf. Humane 1 a.) 

1382 Wyclie 2 Mace, iv. ix Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Poston Lett. fio. 483 II. 147, 1 bescche 
you, schew the brynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe. e 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babees 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysiers presence^ it is no humanitye. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 21 July, -I din’d with my L. Treasurer 
..where his Lordship used me with singular humanitie. 1694 
Strype Cranmer Ii848‘ I. Pref. 31 William Petyt, of the 
Inner-Temple.. did with great humanity communica'le unto 
me bis collection of excellent papers. ^ 1794 Godwin Cat. 
IVitliamsxxyx. 198 The keeper., with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 

b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relieve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ;= Humane- 
ness. (In earlier use not clearly separable froma.) 

e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 36 O noble Markys, yourc 
humanilee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinessc. XS3X Elyot 
Gov. 11. viii, Humanitie, .is a generall name to those vcrtucs, 
in whome semeth to be a routuall Concorde and louc, in the 
nature of man. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 21 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren, a 1639 W. Whateley 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 76 The vertue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as be is man. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II, vii. 97 Treat the prisoners ,. with 
humanity. 1791 Burke A/p. Whigs Wks. 1842 L 501 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. IIL 224 The English laws 
against Popery.. were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanily of the Government. 

c. pi. Instances or acts of humanity ; + courtesies 
iphs.^ \ kindnesses, tendernesses. ' 

1577-87 Holinsheo Scot, Chron. (1805) II. 51 Ipiough 
thou seemed as enemie..3it we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than damage by thy cumming, 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies Ixviiij So arc our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 1832 Sovthtx Hist. Penitis. IVarlll. 
925 All the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare: 
2852 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xv. j88 Blended graces and 
beauties^ and humanities which are found, .in all churches, 
but not in each separate mao. 

4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture : a term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and esp. the study of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, in the sense of ‘ the study of the Latin 
language and literature’.) 

This (=i5-x6th c. It. umani/d, F, AnmanttI) appears to 


have represented "L. humanitas \n its sense of ‘mental cul. 
tivation befitting a man, liberal education as used by 
AulusGellius, Cicero, and others; hence, taken as = ‘literarj' 
culture, polite literature, literx humaniores* \ but it uas 
ver>' often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular learning. 

1483 Caxton Leg. 121 a/2 He floured in double 

science .. that is to saye dyuynyte and humanyte. 1555 
Eden Decades 255 Hauynge. .sum knowleage of letters of 
humanitie. XS77 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 97 By 
reason of prophane literature and humanity opposite unto 
I sacred letters. x6oS Bscon 11. v. 1 2.20 There 

doe arise three knowledges, Divine Philosophy^ Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
VaKuzr^Addit.Narr. Po/. Plot .. went to Lisbone, 

and taught Humanity in the English Colledge there. 1737 
f. Chamberiayne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. m. x. 440 In this 
University [Edinburgh] are taught Divinity, Philosophy., 
Oratory, Humanity. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxxv. 
(1840) 11. 547 Nicholas the fifth, .established public rewards 
at Rome for composition in the learned languages, appointed 
professors in humanity. Ibid. 550 Rodolphiis Langius . . a 
tolerable Latin poet .. opened a school of humanity at 
Munster : which supplied his countrymen with every species 
of elegant learning. 1837-9 Hallam/Z/t/, Lit. I. v. i. §27, 
34S Lectures in humanity, that is, in classical literature, were, 
in i53S» established in all collegesofthe University of Oxford. 
1864 '&\3aTOXiScoi Abr. I.v. 269 The ' Professor of Humanity* 
has his place in . . official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1865 Gladstone Glean,{ih-j<p 
VII. xo The s^udy, of which Greek learning is the main., 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
wen-deser\'ed name of Humanity, to the ver>* head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sir A. Gzaux Address Students Univ, 
Edin. 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
‘Humanity’in ibis University, is the greatest of all keys 
to the histoxy, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man, 1893 Fowler Nisi. C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) The 
first Professor of Humanity {in C. C. C, Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vives, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. //. (Usually with ; ^\x. les humanitisi) 
1702 Woodroffe Daniels 70 Weeks Ep. A iij b, What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discourses still infuse? 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth vii, I have been bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cstrsus medendi. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Universities\IV&. (Bohn) II. 92 An Eton captain. . 
critically learned in all the humanities. x886Sir F. Pollock 
Oxford Lect, iv. (1890) xo8 Neither would 1 have you neg- 
lect the humanities. 1 could wish that every one of you. . 
could enjoy in the originals Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. x8S6 Lowell Wks. (1890) VI. 
147 The teaching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

6 . atirib. and Comb. sl. in sense 4 . 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (x6xi) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wliereln you be prelily scene. ..As for 
Diuinity, there appeareth no great knowledge in you. a x68S 
Fulman in Fowler Hist. C. C. C, ( 0 . H. S.) gSx note, 
Ludovicus Vives lodged in C. C. C., and, by Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Col). 169^ Sidbalo Autobiog. 
(1834) 129, 1 was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 

D. in sense 3 b. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (2885) I. 384 To tell the 
humanity-men to look at home for slaves to free. Ibid,, 
Colonel wodehouse., opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Southey Sir T. Morel.to^ The humanity -mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness ofinflicling capital punishment, 

Sumanization (hix 7 :man 3 iz?*j 9 n). [f, next 

-f-ATION.] 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized : a. in sense i of the vb.^ 

2836 Cdl. Wiseman .S“c. ^ Relig. I. iii. 284 Advancing . . 
in this road to humanization . . their jabbering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. ^ 1858 J. Martineau Stud, Chr. 100 
This degrading humanization of the Deity. 2883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. IT3/2 The complete humanization of nature. 

b. in sense 3 of the vb. 

X783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II, 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. 

V. Iv. 427Those diversions., which.. promote the humaniza- 
tion of our manners. 2876 Maudsley 366 
There is not a being bom into the world who does not carr>' 
in his nature the cultivation of bis epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 2879 M. Arnold Mixed 
Ess., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation, 
SnmaHize (hiK'manaiz), v. [ad. F. humanise-r 
( 16 th c, in Littre), f. human-usi see -ize.] 

1. trans. To make or render human ; to give a 
human character to, imbue with human qualities ; 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man ; to 


conform to human nature or use. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1210 Socrates . . hath 
humanized as 1 may so s^% Philosophy, and attributed it 
to humaine reason. 1614 Earl Stjrlinc Domes-day v. (R.), 
When humaniz’d our Saviour did remain^ _ 1756 Burke 
Subt. 4 B. 11. v, Before the Chri-itian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 2855 Milman 
Lot. Chr.xiv. X. (1864) IX. 338 The cloUter. .must humani« 
itself that it may represent man. 2895 Pof. Sci. Monthly 
Sept. 67Z It is clear that the Fijians humanized their goes. 

2. To make humane; to civilize, soften, refine ; 
to imbue with gentleness or tendemess- 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Pctexairier 
The wilder people, .were somewhat humaniz d bj 
Versation. 1670 Walton Lh'es n. 13* j 

shall flow To humanize the Hints on 

J^uiLLXrs(e^d,5\roHumani:e.toma\:z^r.tly^ 

familiar. 2790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W./nd. 264 
Were humanized, instructed in arts ii ti 

and commerce. 1867 Vhe‘ war in 

Evangelical precept .. disunciJy hoinanued the way in 

which war was carried on. 

+ 3. inir. To act as a human rdre. 

Lss tr. GV»ri.«V Ora^ .63 By Dirt^irntg onr 

gets Kespect ; by Humanizing, Cc...empL 
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HUMBLE. 


HUMANIZED. 

4. intr. for/fljj. To become humanized, to grow 
humane. 

a 1790 Franklin (Webster i864\ Humanizing by degrees, 
it [the law of nations] admitted slavcrj' instead of death 
[as a punishment]. x86* Marc, Goodman Exper. Eng, 
Sister Mercy 28 Some few of them [boys] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 

Hence Hu’manizing vbL sb» and ppl. a. 

1655 [see 3]. x8i6 Southey Pitgr. Waterloo 11. xvii, The 
love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kingsley^//. Locke 
xxxi, A f^resh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 
to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 145 Love. .has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on the world. 

Humanized (-aizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 

1. Made or represented as human (see prec. i). 

■ Humanized lymph or virus : vaccine lymph or virus 
modified by being communicated to a human being in 
\*accination. 

x8i8 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) xg The 
humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not. X873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 322 The humanized aspects 
of the external world. x88o Dr. Cameron in Park, ii June, 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionalIyinvaa:mated with humanised lymph. 

2. Made humane ; civilized, refined ^see prec. 2 ). 

X77X Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, I live.. in liberal and 

humanized company. X85X Gallenca 33* Notions., 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age, 

Humanizer. [fi as prec, + One who 

or that which humanizes. 

X776 Bornry Hist. Mils. L 324 Orpheus . . the . . 
humanizer of the .. savage Thracians. x8s8 J. Martineau 
Stud. Ckr. 36 The first humanizerof men was their worship. , 
HtUXiasjd.lld (hiz^’manjkarnd). [P’^operly two 1 
words, htwian kind ; now commonly written as 
one, after inankind.'\ The human race; mankind, 
f X645 Cowley 7 o Sir W. Davenant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kind does merit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. X709 Poi*e Ess. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind, 1228 Young Love Eamt 
vn. (1757) 162 The world their field, and humankind their 
prey. x86o Farrar Orig. Lang.xi. 222 All humankind will 
be gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Huniaii-likey t*. [fi HujiAN+LiKEn.] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human j like 
a human being, man-like, 

1774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. IV. vii. 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet, 1813 Southey Life 0/ Nelson I, 
15 No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 2839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 198 Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace, 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 172 The mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream. 

Humanly (hi»-manU), adv. In 5-8 also hu- 
manely. [f. Hduan a. + -lt2.] 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature ; by human means, by man. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614I 14 Thou shouldest 
rather thinke Divinely df Man, then Humanely of God, x^ 
Baxter Coinmun. (1684) 4 Humanly Inscicuted and 
Determined. X824 Lamb Lett. (1837) II. 155 Is Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, but humanly., a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose ir. Virgil's jEneid 83 So that I perish humanly 
'twill please Me humanly to die. x886 Law Times LXXJC 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human e.xperience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Ciy. Conv. i. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is y* which naturallie givelh 
ple^ure to all persons. X649 RIilton Eikoiu xxvi, Every 
accident . . that may happ'n humanly to the affaires of 
men. 1707 Freind PeterhorovPs Cond. Sp. 55 [Thcdeedl 
was thought humanely impossible. X716 Addison Free- 
holder No. 55 T 8 There is no Question, humanly speaking, 
but these great Ends will be brought about. 'x883*4 J. G. 
Butler Bible-Work II. 54 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of man ; 
with human kindness. (In earlier use. Courteously, 
in a friendly-manner t cf. Humane i a.) 

c 1485 Songs fp Carols (1847) ^4 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. X596 Dalrvmple ir. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. viit. 79 The king of Jngland..prayes him to 
desist and to rcturne..The Scotis king returnes..humanlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. HI. 77 Modestly bold, and humanly severe, a 1845 
Hood Bridge of Sighs iv, Think of her., Gently and humanly. 
1B76 Lowell Among my Bks, Ser. ix. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 

Humanness (hiK-manines)', [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] Human quality : = Humanity i. 

iw in Bailey vol. II. x8oa Coleridge Lett. (1895] 400 
It leaves all the echoes.,farbelund, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness office. x87X H. B. Forman Living Poets 
226 The naive innocence of the child’s untainted humanness. 
XB89 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness without becoming recognizably bestial. 
Hnmano*, used as combining form of L. 
humdmts Human :s=* humanly . . ‘human and 
. . as ktimanO’Solar, •taurine. 

18:6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 350 The cherub, 
or hum.ano-taurine apparition. 1828 — Sacr. Cat, Proph. 
(1844) II. 14 I’he great humano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Hninate (hi/7*met), sb. Chem. [f, Hum-ic -t- 

-ATE**.] A salt of humic acid. 

X844 Petzholdt Lect. Farmers 03 Salts, denominated 
humates. 1857 Berkeley Bol. § 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil. 

tHmnate, Obs. [ad. L.7;wwd/-»j, 
pa. pple. of humdre to bur)*. ] Buried, interred. 


151 X Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V, 24 That my body be htimate 
byfore the v tapurs under the crucifix. xsx8 Will of Hop- 
kinson (Somerset Ho.), My body to be humate & berid. 

t Hnma'tion. Ohs. [ad. L. ktirndtion-em, f. 
humdre to bury,] Burial, interment ; inhumation. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, tii. 137 Giue them Humation 
Build them a Monument, a x66x Fuller Worthies^ Lane. 
n, (1662) 117 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education. Middlesex gave me Death, And this Church 
my Humation. 

Humayn(e, obs. ff. Human, Humane. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. Hummeii, var. Umbeb, the grayling. 

+ Hum -bird. Obs. [f. Hum sb. or vb.-stem + 
Bibd.] = Humming-bird. 

X634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 31 As she flies, she 
makes a little humming noise like a Humble-bee : wherefore 
sbee is called the Humbird. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
VI. viii. ‘3i5 The Humbird, not much exceeding a Beetle. 
x6o8 B, Bullivant in Phil. Trans. XX. 168 The Hum-bird 
1 nave shot with Sand. ^ 18x9 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay 
iv, Some from the hum-bird's downy nest. 

TTyityiT iIa (hti‘mb’1), < 1.1 Forms: 3-6 umble, 
4 - humble, ( 4-5 humbyll, 5 oumbbylle, 6 
humbul). See also Humil(e, [a. OF. umble, 
humble ( 12 th c. in Littre):— L. humiUem low, 
lowly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
ktitnus ground, earth. The h was originally mute 
as in F. ; the pronunciation (t;*mb*l) has prevailed 
down to the 19 th c. See also the doublet Humil(e.] 

1. Having a low estimate of one’s importance, 
worthiness, or merits ; marked by the absence of 
self-assertion or self-exaltation; lowly: theopposite 
oi proud, a. Of persons. 

exa^o Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 30 Ure lord god 
almichti. .jiurch hts grace maked of bo euele manne good 
man, of be orgeilus umble. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 686 
Humble folk been cristes freendes. ^X430 Lydg. Hors, 
Shepe. <5- G. 79 Vnto the wolffe contrarye of nature, .is this 
oumbbylle best [sheep]. 1548 ')dK\.\.Chron.,Edw. /^'j94b, 
Neither to wanton nor to humble. 1607 Shaks. Timon in, 
V. 7, I am an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commutt. 130 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
4:17x8 Prior Solomon 111. 875 Thy sum of duly let two words 
contain. .Be humble, and be just. 1852 Robertson .S’rr;;/. 
Ser. 111. xvttt. (1882) 241 God. .places the humble consistent 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. Mod. A 
humble follower of the Master. 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

. c *374 Chaucer Troylus i. 68 (124) She hym thonhvd oft 
in humble chere. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 64 There ben louers 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an humble port. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxi. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Mom. Pr,, I 
praye and besecheyou. .to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. x66a Ibid.JSen. Thanksgiving^^ thine 
unworthy sen.'ants do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks. 17*7 Swift Gulliver iii. i, 1 . . spoke in the humblest 
accent. x8x8 B. O'Reilly Greenland ps There can be.. in 
my bumble-opinion, no doubt on the subject. 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. II. 475 He. .made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

c. Used formally, esp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one’s superior. 

4:1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 768, I ncucre heeld me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 14x4 
Rolls Parlt. IV, 22/2 Cure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben come for the 03[mmun]e of youre 
lond. 1430 Poston Lett. No. 76 1. 99 Sheweth and piteuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantes Comunes, 1471 
Ibid. No. 670 in. 8 Yourhumbylcst servaunt, J. of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your ^lajesties most 
faithfulland most humble subject andservant, Ormonde. 1653 
Walton AnglerKp.Dcd:6, 1 am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz. Wa. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 118 F8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks, 
i7Qp II. 32 Madam Mechlin, your humble. 1806 Surr 
iVtnler in Lofid. (ed. 3) II!. 117 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble servant. xBo8 
in Sir J. SinclaiPs Corr. (1831) II. 55, 2 have the honour to 
be. Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Pinkney, 
2, Of lowly condition, rank; or estate ; of modest 
dimensions ; modest, unpretentious. 

4:1386 Humble bed [see Humblehede]. r’X4oo Rom. 
Rose 6148 Slkcrest hyding Is undinietb humblest clothing. 
1548 Hall Chron., RJeh. Ill 46 An humble page. 1601 
Shaks. A/fj Well i. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored nam& 1631 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard A iij, A man of an obscure and humble condition. 
*79* Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, She retired to her 
humble bed. 1852 G. Long Pref, CaesaVs Comm. 9 An 
humble friend, a man unknown to fame. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char- 
acter. Mod. Tfie duties of a humble station. 

Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated, 
*579 Spenser ShePk. Cal, July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. x68i Cotton Wmid. 
Peak 82 Upon a Terrass, as most Houses high, Though 
Horn this prospect humble to your eye. X729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. ^ Hydraul. 40 The Rivers Rea and Isis, which 
break out. .in the Countyof0.von.. draw their original from 
so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for their Current. Ibid. 75 Water is conveyed with 
more Ease into the humble Plains below. 

c. Of plants; Low-growing. (Now often %vith 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 WiLLsroRD Secrets Nat. 53 These Dews., being 
obscived much more. .upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trees. 1796 Witkcrinc jff/vV. P/ants(fid. 3) III. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguitteum. 
x86o Ruskin Med. Paint. V. vi. x. | 24. 102 Lichen, and 
inoss^ (..for the most part humblest of the green things 
that live). Mod. The species arc mostly of humble growth. 


d. Humble plant : the common Sensitive plant 

X664 Power Exp. Philos. 80 That all Vegetables (as veil 
as the Sensitive and humble Plants) have this latter kind of 
Sensation, as. w’ell as Animals. 16^ R. HoLMEAr;/f(fK,y 
II. 114/1 The Humble Plant will fall ofitsown accord, when 
you come near iu X796 Marshall Garden, xix. (18131 341 
Humble plant is one of the sensitives, the property of wlu^ 
is to close Its leaves or drop them upon being touched. 1884 
Miller Plani-n., Humble Plant, Mimosa pudica. ^ 

3. Comb, parasynthetic, as humbk-miudtd 
•mouthed, -spirited, -visaged adjs. ; whence humhk- 
inindedness, etc. ; quasi-ad vb. in humble-actin^^fi^, 

*573 New Custom i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 16 The 
humble-spirited is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 Siokev 
Arcadia (1622) 136 Humble-heartednes and hariy camest- 
nesse. X588 Shaks. L. L. L. il i. 34 Like humble risag'd 
suters. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, Ji. iv. J07 Y’are meek, and 
humble-mouth’d. 17x3 Steele Sped. No. 442 ? 3 Whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded. 1738 Wesley H'is. 
(X872) XH. 34 A serious humble-acting (Christian. 1593 
Athemeum 24 June 790/2 His truthfulness was not less 
conspicuous than the humblemindedness of which it was the 
parent. 

Humble, c.s ; see Hummel a. 

Humble, [fi Humble a.] 

1. trans. To render humble or meek in spirit; 
to cause to think more lowly of oneself. 

IS9X Shaks. Two Gent. ir. iv. 137 Loue's a mighty Lord, 
And hath so humbled me. 1659 Hammond. Ps, cii. 14 If 
they shall be truly sensible of thy punishments, and humbled 
for their sins. X774 Goldsm. Plat. Hist. {1776) II. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it cannot 
amuse, will at least .serve to humble us. X870 Chr. Ros- 
setti Seek d* P'- x6i When we ask to be bumbled, we roust 
not recoil from being humiliated. 

2. To lower in dignity, position, conditioHj or 
degree ; to bring low, abase, 

X484 Caxton Fables of AEsop iv. xx, The prowde shall be 
allway humbled. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 472 All bumbled 
on your knees. x6ix Bible Dent. xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled his neighbours wife 41x661 Fuller Wortkiet 
(xBio) II. 311 Though the purity therof is much subject to 
be humbled, x^z Ray Dissot. World \\. v. (1732) 24S Bie 
highest Mountains may be humbled into Valleys. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . vi. 478 To humble the Church 
was the king’s next step. x8x6 Keatingk Trav. (1817) 1 . 
34 A French soldier is not to be humbled in the opinion of 
his countrymen or of himself. X874 Green Short Hisi, 
viii. § 5 The Catholic League [was] humbled in the dust. 

3. reji. To render oneself humble; to assume a 
humble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. izrr/;. 

[Cf, med.L se humiliare, per adorationcm Inclinare sc, 
genua fleciere >Du CZange).] , 

CX380 Sir Ferusnb. 4065 Toward Mahoun he humbkee 
htm^an. 1390 Gower Conf, 1. in Our king hath, .humbled 
him in such a wise To hem that were ofnone empnse. X483 
Caxton G. de la Tw/r* Aviijb, A grete lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herself to a taylour. 1548 Hall Chren-, 
Hen. VII 24b, The army., humbled them mekely 
before the crosse. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) B07 All 
the people did humble themselves, laying earth upon 
beads. X7S6-7tr.A*’<i’j/rr’j’/'nzz'.(i76o)lll.254Hmw«i,How 
far Charles V. humbled himself to the pope. *®°S, 
ley Hereto, xix, Let us humble ourselves under God s hand. 

+ b. intr. for reJi. Obs. or dial. 

e X590 GREr.KE Fr. Bacon xvi. 2 Great potentates.. Thint 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. 

Lincolne in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 236, * y 
made princes stoope and kings to humble when/ tJii' 
frownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 I’he 
many cases do not go to the most needy, ‘who will n 
humble to ask for them 

+ 4. trans. To offer humbly. Obs. notice-ute. 

1634 Ford Sun's Darling \\. i. Let us attend to bum « 
our best thanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (hwmb’ld) ///.<*.» Ka’inbUn? 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a., whence Hu'mblingly adv., m 
a humbling or humiliating manner. . 

x5^9 CovERDALH, ctc. Erastti. Par. Eph. iv. (R.), Thr^g 
lowhn'esse and humbleyng of hymselfe x 6 oo Shaks. w- • 

L. HI. V. 5 The common executioner., Fallsnot the 

the humbled neck, But first begs pardon.^ 

Lord's Snpp. (1677) 317 Of melting humbhngs. n xjjx ■ 
Boston Crook in Lot (X805) 145 The prayers and . 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstance^ j 
L. Hunt in Examiner i Mar, 129/2 They 
with no whining self.humblings, 1837 Ht.Mar'TINWU • 

Avter. (1839) 11. 310 Selfishly timid, numbhngly depen • 

x86i C 5 en, P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. made 

this occasion the English government and public ha\ 
a humbling spectacle. . . 

t Humble, Obs. [app. of same origin ft 
MHG., LG. and mod.Ger. humvielen, liumnuHh 
‘bombilare’, mod.Du. homvtelen to hum, 

* bombilare, bombum edere, ut fucus, apis> ^ 
(Kilian.) Cf. Humble-bee.] z///r. To nimble; 
mumble ; to hum or buzz as a bee. Exempli 
chiefly in Humbling vbl. sb.^ . . 

CX3B4 CuAvceiR H. Fame ih 531 Lyke 0^1^. 

After a clappe of 00 thundnnge. x^S* 

(Parker Soc.) 144 It is better to say it Afinff 

time, than to run it over an hundred times *1 . 
and mumbling. 1583 Stanyhurst avniH 

great burly burlye the wyndblasts Would |n 

woonderus humbling. Ibid. 31 Lyke bees.. 
soonbeams, and tqj’le with muiierus hjimbhng. * / 

SHEU Ductor, To Humble or hmnmc like a Bee. 

Humble, : see Hummel. 

Humble, sb. Obs. Only in//. 
occasional spelling of Umbles (itself a later o 
Numbles, of. nombles), the inwards of a occ 
other beast. 



HUMBLE-BEE, 
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HUMBUG. 


c 1590 Greeke Fr. Bacon xiv. 106, Lacy, What hauc you 
fit for breakefast? Margret. Butter and cheese,- and 
humbles of a Deere. 1637 T. Morton Netv Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 203 The humbles was ever my dogges fee, which bjy 
the wesell was hanged on the barre in the chimney, for his 
diet only. 1709 Steele 7'atlcr No. 76 ? i Without telling 
..who has the Humbles, who the Haunch, and who the 
Legs of the last Stag. 

f Humble, app. a popular coimption of Hoihly. 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 6$ He.. slubbers ^’p his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, obs. form of Humbly. 
Humble-bee (hp-mb'lbr;). Also 5 bumbuL, 
-yl-. [Known only from the 15th c. ; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE. *humbol-b4o : cf. 
OHG. humbali humpal^ MHG. humbel^ hummel 
(masc.), Ger, hummel fern., hummelbiene^ the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homele^ hummelbe^ homelbe^ MDu. 
hommelim. and f.), Kilian hommely bommely ‘ bom- 
bilins, fucus, et crabro *, Du. hommel raasc. a drone- 
bee, Da. humlebiy Sw. humla (from LG.L 
The b in OHG. and JIHG. makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether the sb. was orig. derived from the root of htwtmen 
to Hum ; but there can be little doubt of the subsequent 
association of hummel with the dim. vb. hummcln^ or of 
humbU'bee with Humble r.*] 

A large wild bee, of the genus Bombusy which 
makes a loud humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 26 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. c Z470 in ReL Ant. I. 86 
The humbul-be {v.r. hombull-be] haundylt a horne-pype. 
e 1475 Ptc(. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 767/20 /fiV (abanus, a 
humbylbee. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knorvl, ii. (1870) 126 
Lyke the hussyng of a homble be. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
nr. i. i7i The honie-bags stcalc from the humble Bees. 
1781 S. Peters Hist, Conneeiicut 260 The Humble-bee is 
almost ^ large as the humming-bird. *859 Darwin Orig. 
spec. iii. (1873) 57 Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. attrib. t humble-bee orchis, the Bee Orchis. 
*597 Gf.rarde Herbal 1. ci, § 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shorte leaues. 

t Hu*mbledory, Obs. • [Cf. humble -beCy 
drumbU'dorey ’dronCy Du. hommel a drone, and 
Dor A drone, 

xSSS in Strype Ecel.Mem. (1721) III. App. xlviii. 153 Not 
to lye in corners lyke humbledoryes, eatyng up the honey 
of the bees. 

Humblefica’tion. nonct'Wd. [f. Humble 
- b CATION.] A making (oneself) humble. 

■ 1809 Southey Ztf//. (1856) II. 120 The Prospectus .. has 
about it a sort of unmanly humblefication. 

■ [Humblehede, a reading in some Chaucer MSS. 
for humble bed. 

• e *386 Chaucer MonEs T. 682 (Ellesm. MS.) From humble 
bed to roial magestee Up roos he lulius the Conquerour. 
(So Harl.y Hengw., Camb. MSS,\ Corp.y Peiw.y Laus, 
Fro humblehede and fro Roial Maleste.)] 

+ Hu'mble-ju’inble. Obs. rare, [A riming 
formation on Jumble.] A confused jumble, 

*550 Cranmer to Gardiners, (xsst) 361 A confusion, 

an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humbly. 
HumBlenieiit. uouee-wd, [f. Humble v.^ + 
- 3 IENT.] Humiliation. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1854) 293 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, All penalty, all humblement, all death. 

Humbleness (hz7*mb’lnes). [f. Humble a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being humble. 

1 . Meekness, lowliness, humility. 

1388 WvcLtF H<b, Prol., He knowynge her pride, and 
schewinge hisowene humblenesse {later M.^S. humclnesse). 
1404 Fabyan C/tron. tv. Ixxv. 54 , 1 here with al humblenesse 
salute her. 1535 Covcrdale viii, 33 In his humble- 
nesse is hts judgment exalted. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. i. 
iii. 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Load. Gas. No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire., to approach .the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1823 Moore Loves Angels iii. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
troo^, Abashed, but pure before their God. >843 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Chr. Lipe (1867) 448 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian aignity. 

2 . Unpretentionsness, modest character. 

1802 Coleridge Ztf//. (1895) 386 A daring humbleness of 
language and versification. x8i» Shelley in Hogg Li/e 
(1858) II. If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion. 18x4 Byron Corsair 1. ii, Earth’s coarsest bread, the 
garden’s homeliest roots .. His short repast in humbleness 
supply. 

Humble pie. 

+ 1 . = Umble pie, a pie made of the * umbles ' or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Obs. 

(rx648 Dicbv Closet Open.izftji) 203 To season Humble- 
Pyes. [x8i2 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numblc-pie , . and the other dainties 
of his table.} • ^ 

2 . To eat humble pt 'e : to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly; to submit to humiliation. 

(From Humble <1., perh. with jocular reference to sense 1 
here. Cf. to cat ruepie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1830 Forby's Foe. E. Anglia App. 432 'To make one cat 
humble pie ’ — i.c. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
missive. It may possibly be derived from the umbles of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
it should be written umbUpie, the food of inferiors. 2^7-78 
Hrluwell s. V., To eat humbU pie, to be very submissive, 
var. dial, 1855 Thackeray Nnveomes I. xiv. 136 You must 
get up and eat humble pie this morning, my boy. 1863 
Reade Hard Cash xHt, 'The scornful Dog’, had to cat 
vrormwood pudding and humble pie, X87X J. C Jeaffre- 


SON Ann, Ox/otdX, xiv. 224 The toxvn had to eat a con- 
siderable amount of humble pie. 1883 Howells 
Trying to think what was the very humblest pie 1 could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 
x86* Sala Seven Sons II. ix. 2x7 The staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. 1895 Times 9 Jan, 4/1 To sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of I humble pie’ that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. • • 

Humbler (hembbi). [f. Humble v.i + -er^.J 
One who or that which humbles, 
x6xx CoTCR., Atbaisseur, an abaser, .. humbler, bringer 
downe of. 1645 J. Bond Oceasus Occid. 35 It is also an 
humbler for sinne. 1832 Examiner Such a doughty 
humbler of the pride of the insolent nobles. 

t Humblesse* Obs, Also 4 umblesse, 5 
humbles, -is(8e. [a. OF. (h)umhlessey f. humble*. 

see Humble aA and -E3 s 2. In ME. stressed on 
second syllable ; by Spenser on first : cf. richessty 
riches.] Humbleness, humility. 

e X374 Chaucer FonnerAge 55 Vmblessc and pes good feith 
the empericc. e 1374 — Boeth. iii. pr. ^ii. 63 (Camb. MS.) 
Thow shal defowTe thy-self thorw humblesse of axynge. 
c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikfecd twelue degrees of humblisse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iii. 26 And with fairc fearefult humblesse towards him shee 
came. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. Ixxv, And with 
prone humblesse her feet’s dust doth sweep. 1736 W. 
Thompson Nativ. iv. 2 The strawy bed Where Mary, queen 
of Heaven, in humbless lay. 

'f' Humble'aeo. Obs, [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on prec., after such It. or Sp. forms as capric^ 
cioy capricho.] An obeisance ; a show of humility. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 55 He kissed his’ hand thrice, 
and made as many HumWessos ere hee would finger it. 

f Humblete, obs. by-form of Humility. 
c Z400-30 Chaucer's Pars. T.r^S (Hark MS.) In werkyng 
of alie maner humblete [6 te.vts humylitefe]. 

Humbling : see under Humble and 2. 
Humblok, obs. form of Hemlock. 

Humbly vhzFmbli),<2^». AIS04-6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le, -lie. See also Humily. [f. Humble a. + 
-LY~: cf. simphy simply y etc.] 

1 . In a humble manner ; with humility, meekly. 

CX37A Chaucer Ttoylus n. 1670 (1719) Loke hat ye honke 

humbely {v.rr. humblely, vmbely) Hem alle Jjre. ^1380 
Sir Feruutb, 1041 Oppon ys arm ys heued a layde, & hum- 
bliche ansuered he kyng. Destr. Troy 1837 The 

Troiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 1485 Caxton Paris 
ff F. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moche humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. axsoo Flower 4 Leaf 345 With greet 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 Coverdale Mai, 
iii. 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. 16x7 Morvson 
Itin. II, 279 Tyrone . . kneeled at the doore humbly on his 
knees for a long space. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan v. (R.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, (1851) I. Pref, 39 He who walks humbly with 
Nature will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 
l). Used formally in addressing a superior. 

1483 Plum/ton Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble praying your 
good mastership to take no displeasure with me. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. /K 230 Moste humbly beseebyng your high- 
nes, .that 1 maie have a sure saufe conduUc. 1630 Marq. 
Hamilton in H. (Camden) 58, 1 shall humbly craue 

leiue to ade this to your self, 171X Steele Spect. No. 258 
F 2, 1 do humbly propose .. that another.. be erected. 

2 . In a low or lowly position or condition ; 
modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom ThumPs Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground, .sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last it humbly settled about seventeen Yards below. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3 . Comb. 

1654 Gataker Disc, Apol. 97 As,,humblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever [known].^ 1892 

D. A, Clarke in. A. E. I#ce Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II, 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 

Humboldtilite (humb^“*Uibit)..^/f«. [Named 
1825 F. H. Alexander vonHumboldt, a famous 
German traveller(i769-i859):«ee -LITE.] Avariety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 Amer. JmL Sc, II. 25t, 1835 Shepard Min. 325 
Humboldtilite, in right-square prisms. z868 Dana Min. (ed. 

5) 280 Humboldtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Somma. 

Huillboldtilie (hu’mb^toin). Min, [f, (1821) 
as prec,: see -INE.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 
found usually in capillary crystals. 

1822 Amer. /rnl. Sc.V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
..near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
2852 Shepard il/m.76 Humboldtine. .blackens in the flame 
of a candle. 

Huxuboldtite (bu‘mbJlUit). Min, [f. as prec. : 
see -iTE.] 1 . =sprec, 

4 2 . A synonym of datolitc. Obs. 

1823 in Thomson's Ann. Philos, Scr, IL V, 134, I would 
propose to call it Humboldtitc after that eminent philo- 
sopner, to whom natural science is so much indebted. 2843 

E. j. Chapman Min, 28 Humboldtite; oxalate of iron. 
Humbug (h»*mbrg), sb. (a.) colloq. [A slang 

or cant word which came into vogue e 1750. 

(An earlier dale has been given in several Dictionaries, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F. 
Ktlligrew’s Universal Jestery-vMv^i^in Slang Dictionary 
dates ‘about 1735-40*. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Loumdes 1754; see below.) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of /;f</«iK^bave 
been made ; but as with other and more recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as to its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf. the following: 


* 75 * (Jan.) Student II. 41 There is a word very much in 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the ' penumbra * of a meaning, yet makes up the 
sum total of the wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion . I will venture to affirm that 
this Humbug is neither an English word, nor a derivative 
from any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction ! It is a fine, 

I make-weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
I themselves so egregiously as to think they mean something 
by it !] 

f 1. A hoax; a jesting or befooling trick; an 
imposition. Obs. 

1751 Student II. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts underthe 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. Ibid. 287 \articU) Of 
the Superlative Ad vantage.s arising from the use of the new- 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 2754 Earl Orrery 
Let. in Connoisseur No. 14 P 3 Single words, indeed, now 
and then broke forth; such as odious, horrible, detestable, 
shocking, Humbug. This last new<oined expression, which 
is only to be found in the nonsensical vocabularj’, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced. 2754 
Ibid, No. 42 P 4 Our pretenders to wit., .When they talk of 
Humbug, etc. they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Huns. 7x754 F. Killicrew {title) The Uni- 
versal Jester; or a pocket companion for the Wits; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., clenchers, closers, closures, bon-mots, and humbugs. 
*7SS J- Shebbeare Lydia (1769) 1 . 333 He delighted greatly 
in the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 ^.Qv.KS^sEuphrosyne 
I, 108 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes, a X799 
Tweddell Rem. xxxi. (1815) 167 (Jod.) It was, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. 

2. A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham. 

* 75 * Student II, 41 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation. 1832 Cat's Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug. 1884 Ld. K. Churchill in West. Daily 
Press XI July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous imposture, and 
a prodigious fraud. 

3. Deception, pretence, sham ; used interjection- 
ally = * stuff and nonsense ! *. 

2815 J. George View Law foint Stock Comp. 58 The 
writer would have thought it the acmd of humbug. 2828 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 53 In fact, to borrow a 
coarse word, the mere impersonation of humbug. :844 
Disraeli Coningshy 11. iv, A government of statesmen or of 
clerks? Of Humoug or of Humdrum? x86o Tyndall 
Glae. I. xxit. 160 , 1 believe a notion is growing prevalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 2880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ F . II . 
209 Humbug) come along! It’s a shame to leave such 
claret as that 

4. A person that practises deception ; an im- 
postor, a ‘ fraud \ 

[1763 in Mackenzie Royal Masonic Cycl. .s.v., The brethren 
of the Venerable Society of Humbugs met at brother 
Hallam’s, in Goodman’s Fields from 1763.] 280A J. Larwood 
No Gun Boats 7 So essential a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1607 in Sheridaniana 211, I think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs. 1857 Dickens Lett, (1880) 
II. 9 , 1 denounce the race as humbugs, i860 L. SrErnEM 
Fac. Tour 2y2,l boldly Informed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top ; but I secretly felt that I was a humbug. 1875 
Lowell Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 

6. A kind of sweetmeat, dial, 

1825 [Remembered in common use in Gloucestershire], 
2847-76 Halliwell, Humbug, ,. al'^o applied to a kind of 
sweetmeat. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xliii, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child — 

* humbugs ’ being the north-country term for certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 2877 in N, IF. 
Zinc. Gloss. 


6. (See quot.) 

2850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses]. 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Humbug (Manege), a nippers for 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovmcs. 1896 N. Q. 8th Ser. IX. 328, 
412, 458. 

7. attrib. or adj. Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture ; humbugging. 

28x2 Combe Picturesque xxvr, A pun I do detest, 'Tis 
.such a paltry, humbug jest. 2841 Lever C. O'Malley 
Ixxxviii, No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-luck- 
to-you kind of chaps. 

HtuhBh^ (hr’mbx^g), V. [f. Humbug sb. In 
i8th c., and still dialectally, stressed humbu*^.] 

1. tratts. To practise humbug upon ; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

2751 Student II. 41 ‘Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug’d his Grace last night?* ‘These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably!' 2754 f*- Webber 
De/. Rector Exeter Coll. 45 Thus had the poor Rector tlie 
Mortification to find himself, in the modern Phrase, num- 
bugg’d, that is, if I understand the Word, tnck d and 
made a Jest of. 2762-07 T. Bbydges Homer T 
■ ’ * g'd.yi ' 


sec. 1813 Sir ^Wjl. 
loves to be humbugged. 


Now we’re humbugg'u, you plainly 
SON Priv. Diary II, 182 John Bull .y 

and they are enemicstolhemselves who write, spc. , • 

truth. tB.! D e Q u.sCEv//r.»rr Whs. VI. rsSEvrn h^c 
been humbugg^ by this Pagan ras<»I. * 

Tinted VenuX 4 That isn't it...Don’t try and humbug me. 

b. To hoax or cajole into (doing something) , 

to cheat out of (something). . . 

x;6x MerHriciadisy^ii/pfP^pf^'^'^^ a knuhl in thj 
ugl 
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c. To change or transfer by trickery. 

1821 Combe 354 Your never cease Tbhum- 

bug health into disease. 1895 Fonttti (N. Y.) Jan, 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2 . intr. To practise humbug; to be. a humbug; 

* to fool abotti ’. 

1753 Hawkesworth Adventurer No. 100 P 7 I .. could., 
humbug with so much skill as . . to take-in a knowing one, 
1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbxiggin^ (> Of worth and of wis- 
dom the trial and test Is — mark ye, my friends ! — who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 H, Kingslky Ravemlios xliii. 
(Farmer), She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, ‘he didn’t humbug’. 1870 F, W. "Robinson 
Cou'ard Conse. it. vi, Where are we? WeVe humbugging 
about. .getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 Freeman in 
Life d- Lett. (1895) II. 250 Why do we go humbugging, 
and bothering, and asking him to help us? 

Hence Hnmbug’ging* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Humbtigga'ble o., capable of being humbugged, 
gullible ; whence Humbugg’ability. Hnin- 
tougger, one who humbugs or practises imposture ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbu'ggery', Hnm- 
biuggism, the action or practice of humbugging ; 
humbug, imposture. 

1798 in spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *humbugabiltty of its inhabitants. 2825 
Southey Lett. (1856' III. 488 That any reasonable man 
(*humbuggable as the animal is) can have been^ so hum- 
bugged. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 581 The easiest, most 
good-natured and most humbuggable of all two-legged 
animals. 17W Gray's Inn yrnl. No. 11 All the 

Wit. .and all the Fun of all the *Humbuggers of the Age. 
1767 G. Canning Poetns 56 Such is the heart our Hum- 
bugger conceals. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xviiLxsy I'll 
strangle you. .you humbugger. 2831 J. Morison in Mori* 
soniana 586 The Jennerian vaccinia scheme . .should counter- 
act the virulence., which the past inoculating “humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 2892 Foice (N.Y.) 25 Feb., Hypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
that entitle a man to political support. 17S2 A. hliiRPiiY 
Gray's Innyrnl. No. irpdThe never enough to be admired 
Art of *Humbugging came into Vogue. 2793 * A. Pasquin ’ 
Life Eari Barrymore 67 Lord Barrymore was the most apt 
and successful jjerson in beginning and pursuing a social 
species of imposition called humbugging, 1 ever sat with or 
observed. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 22 A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called 
humbugging. 2803 Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. yrnls. 
(1804I Vli. 576 In hopes the Town Will gulp him down 
With good "humbugging sauce, Sir I 2870 Bcaine Eneych 
Rur. sports (ed. 3) § 4^4 'fhere were then no skulkers, no 
humbugging apologies. 2842 Moore in Mem. (1856) VII. 
3x1 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Hn'mliaizz. dial. [f. Hum v. + Buzz z>.] 

1 . A local name of the cockchafer. 

1756 Toudervy Two Orphans 1. 124 What are there called 
humbuzes, by the Londoners cock-chafers. 02820 Mrs. 
Sherwood May-bee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humburr(for so that insect is called in 
different places). 

2 . A thin piece of wood with a notched edge 
which is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the Bight of 
a cockchafer ; a bull-roarer. 

2847-78 in Haluwzll. 

Stuudrum (hn’midrzi’m), a. and sh. Also 6 
humtruin. [Found ^1550; app. a reduplicating 
formation from Hum v. ; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct conne.^ion with 
Drum sb.'] 

A. adj. 1 . Lacking variety ; of a routine char- 
acter ; commonplace ; monotonous ; dull. 

*553 Bale Gardiner's De Vera Obed. Dvj, Because I 
rather vse a newe makinge of distinccion, than p* old accus- 
tumed Humtrum distinccion. 1702 Vanbrugh False hriend 
n. Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very hum-drum marriage this. 
X712 Addison Spect. No. 9 p6 The Hum-Drum Club, .was 
made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions^ that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing Till Mid-night. 1782MAD.D ARBLAvZ’/ao'soDec., 
We had rather a hum-drum evening. 2823 W. Irving in 
Life ^ Lett. (1864) II. 158, 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Neny.man Apol. Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
humdrum Sermon. 

f 2 . (fibj. or adz/,) "Without decision or distinc- 
tion ; undecided. Obs. 

s66a R. Coke Power ^Subj. 132 He. .divides fus into 
yus natiirale^ and voluntarium ; which may signifie either 
of them, or both together hum drum, 1663 Butler Hud, i. 
tii. 1x2 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum. And see 
stout Bruin all alone By numbers basely overthrown? 27x0 
Brit. Apollo ni. No. 58. 3/1 Your Wiser Riral Ne’er 
stood Hum Drum, with Shilly Shally. 

B. sb. * 1 . A humdrum person ; a dull, mono- 
tonous. commonplace fellow. 

X598 B. JoNSOs Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, By gad.did I .scome 
it, 1, so I doe, to be a consort for euery hum-drum. 27x0 
Brit. Afcllo III. No. 66. 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Scholbr that’s Grum. 1812 Religionism 59 Heed not the 
laxy beneficed hum-drums. 2894 Blackmore Perlycross 158 
There are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots, 

2 . Dullness, commonplaceness, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk ; with a and //., A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. 

2727 Art speaking in Puhlick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without cither dmsion or 
variety. 2748 Uicmardsos Clarissa (i8ti) 111. xxxii. xgi, 
I am frequently forced to go to my harpsicliord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married 
xuciii, To .stand listening for an hour together to mamma’s 
humdrums. 1854 W. Cory Left. ^ Tmls. (xEo;) 62, 1 have 
been to hear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of 


Lords. 2876 Geo. Eliot Daw. Der. ii, She was living with 
some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 

- d* b. in//. Dullness; « Doldrums 2. Obs. 

*757 Mbs. Griffith Lett. Henry Sf Frances (2867) 1 . 240, 

I fear my epistle will. .give j-ou the hum-drums. 

Hence Humdru'xnmery, Hwmdrtfmminess, 
Humdru'mness, the quality or state of being 
humdrum ; humdrum action. Himidru’Mimisli a.y 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Bumdrn'mmisliness. 

1732 Mrs, Delany in Life ^ Corr. I. 38s Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties, .but not entertaining, so we 
passed that dayhum-drumish. 2S30 Blackw. Mag, XX.V1I, 
4x4 His ‘discretion and taste*. .mean humdrumishness and 
humbug.' 2831 Fraser's Atag. IV. 52 The deity still that 
illumed my humdrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. jBS 6 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of hum- 
drumness that seemed to steal into the shipT inner life. 
2889 Spectator ^ Nov. 626/2 Plain men, of. .fair capacities, 
and an unsurpassable humdrumminess of nature and deport- 
ment. 1893 Leland Mem. II. 72 To break out of orthodox 
humdrumness. 

JtTu yndr tfyn, v. [f. prec. sb.] httr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion. 
Also to humdrum it. 

*733 SwTFT Let, to Sheridan 27 Mar., I humdrum it on. . 
endeavouring to write, but^ write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spirits. 1825 T. L. Peacock Wks, 
(1875) III. 223 If you stand hum-drumming [etc.]. 2862 
Motley Corr. (1880) II. 108 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 2894 A. d'Heristal Discord. Life xii. 99, 1 cannot 
humdrum with him in the Darby and Joan style. 

Hence Htamdru'mming ppl. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698 F. B. Afodest Censure 24 He is none of those hum- 
drumming Authors. 18^4 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 
189 To the humdrumming round, ‘Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant variety. 

HnrndTldgeon (hoTOdo-djan). Also hum- 
durgeou. [Cf. Hum sk- and Dudgeon sb .-1 (See 
quot, 1785.) 

^ 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T.y Hum Durgeon, an imaginary 
illness; he has got the hum durgeon ..nothing ails him 
except low spirits. 1815 Scott Gtey At, x.riii, I would never 
be making a hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow. 2827 

— Two Drovers ii, I maun down to the Clacban to see n 
the lad Harry Waakfclt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
2827 Lytton Pelham Ixxx, His ravings and humdurgeon will 
unman all our youngsters. 

Humean, Humian (hiw-mian), a. Also 
Hume'ian. [f. personal Hume \ see -an.] 
Of or pertaming to the philosophical system or 
doctrine of David Hume (171 1-76), So Hwmism, 
the philosophy of David Hume; Hn'mlst, an 
adherent of this. 

x8oo Lamb Leii. (2888) I. 225 The cursed philosophical 
•Humeian indifference. 2866 Reader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ‘no amount of testimony can render 
a miracle credible *, 2884 J. H Stirling in A/ind Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. x8^ W, R, Pirie /wy. Human Mind 
11. iy. 2og It is substantively •Humeism though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 2884 
Afhenseum 4 Oct, 425/3 I’he expansion 01 Humism by the 
Mills and tneir school. Ibid, 20 Dec. 800/1 The influence 
of the encycJopxdists in France and of the •Hnmisls in 
England. 

, Humect (hixfme’kt), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
humcetdre (more correctly iim-'), f. {K)umectu5 
moist, wet, f. {li)ume-re to be moist : see Humid, 
Humour, Cf. F, humecter (i6th c., Rabelais).] 

1 . irans. To moisten, wet. 

^ 2532 Elyot Gox', I. xi, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
it moyster and hotter. 25519 A, M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 48/1 Humect an other peecc of clothe in rayne 
water. i670-<^ Lassels Voy. Italy I, 94 Many springs 
humect it from the Apennine hills. 1765 Nal. Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 107/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
earth, there arises a grateful .smell. 2B53 Soyeb Pantropk. 
139 Ibe other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken beforehand. 

2. intr. To become humid or moist. 

x686 W, Harris tr. Letttery's Chym. led, 3) 613 This Salt 
• .easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Humo'cting ppl. a., moistening. 
s6za Each. Jifed. 57 Neither oiic nor any other humecting 
thmg. ^ x7s6 C. Lucas Ess, Waters I. 42 By its general 
humecting quality, water is distinguished from ayrra philo- 
sophonnn. 

Hum ectaut (hi«me*ktant), a. and sh. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. humectdnt-em, pres. pple. of kiimeetdre to 
Humect.] a. adj. Moistening, wetting, b. sb, 
Med, A diluent. 

2659 H. More Irnmort. Soul iii. iv. (1662) *62 Which 
Fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, may raise [etc.]. 
2822-34 Good's Study Aled. (cd. 4) I. 562 Those medicines 
..supTOsed capable of dissolving that lcnacity,.denonii- 
^ted Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants. 2854-67 C. A. 
Harris Diet, Med. Terminal.^ Humectant. . . In surgery, the 
substance for retaining moisture in a water dressing. 

+ Hume'ctate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. hiimec- 
tdt-us. pa. pple. of hiimeetdrei] Moistened, wetted. 

*43*”So ^'e.tiigden (Rolls) I. e67The white neckes schalle 
bebumectate or made weicte with golde. 

Humectate (hi2/me*ku‘t), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. humeetdi~y ppl. stem oihumeetdre to HuMEcrr.] 
— Humect i. Hence Humextating ppl. a. 

2640 Howell Dodonals Gr, 23 Divided into sluce.s, to 
numectat the bordering soyle. 2644 Dicby Hat, Bodies 1 . 
XXXV. (1645) 370 When we cate, nature draweth a moysturc 


HUMERO-. 


into our mouth, to humectate our meate. Cimjti 

Cycl. s.\. Cofnl, A warming, resolving, and hamKluu! 
power. (iSss HoustJi. Words XU. 449 To humectate £ 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill.] 

HTUUectation (hir/mektri-Jnn). [a, V./nimr- 
iation (14th c. in Littre) or ad. late L. 
iidn-em, n. of action f. (Ji)umcclSre to Hujizw.f 

1 . The action or process of moistening orwettiir; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened orvu 

IS44 Phaer Pestilence (1533) Lijb, Ther vpon folotoi 
the excessiue humectacj’on or moisting of nuns body. i5j) 
Barrouch Meth. Physickvi. iii. (1639) 363 The Hunecu- 
tion or moistnes of the uvula, 2773 Phil. Trans. IXlll 
407 If. .the humectaiion exceeds the evaporation, thebo^ 
at length wets through. 2849 Cdu Wiseman £«., Senut. 
SciencenSsz) III. 589 The requisite degree of huniecutioc. 
b. Old Chemistry. (See quot.) 

2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey], Humectaiion, ..\xx Pharmacy 
and Chymistry’, the moistening of a mixt Body in orduto 
prepare it for some Operation, or for the more easy* 
out of its best or finest Parts. 

C. Path, (See quot.) 

2886 S^d. Soc. Lex.., Humectaiion,.. term has beta 
applied in the same sense as oedema or serous infiltration. 
1 2 . Liquefaction; Obs. 

*477 Norton Ord. AUh. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 95 VesstHi 
broade for Humectation. 2656 Stanley Hisi. Phibi. vl 
(1701) 255/2 Humectation. .is the concretion of a vapour 
into water, or liquefaction of a solid Body, as MetaJ, 

t Hume'ctative, a. Obs. [f. L. UmuibU, 
ppl. stem of humeetdre to Humeci’ + -ive.] Tend- 
ing to moisten. 

2640 Erotomania 322 The. .Diet, .ought to be somrsbat 
more Humectative, and lesse Refrigeraiive. 1657 '1 ‘omlis* 
SON Renou's DUp. x8i Lubricated with humectative ali- 
ments. 

t Hiim.ecta*tor. Ohs. [f. Humkjtatev.: 
•OR.] One who or that which moistens; a moiit* 
ener. 

2669 M. N. Aled. Aledicinae 283 .Their Humcctalors aad 
Coolers in Hecticks. 

HlI3U6’CtiVG9<7. and;^. rare, [irreg. f.HciiECT 
V. -i- -IVE. Cf. adaptive^] a. adj. = HuMECTAim. 

b. =s Humectant jA 

2633 A. H. Parihenia Sacra 218 (T.) These founl^}* 
waters have an humeclive and vegetative virtue vitbn 
them. 2828 Blackw, Alag. XXIIl. 593 Emollients, apm- 
lives,, -hutnectives, and absorbents, 

Humefy, var. Humipv {yStex'L.huniefatmy 
Humelich, -lie, -ly, var. Humily, linmbly. 
Humeral thi»*meral), a. and sh. fnd. late L 
*humerdl-is, used as sb. neut. {Ji)tmerdk coreiwff 
for the shoulders, f, (/t)timerus shoulder. Cf.L 
humiral (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Anat. Of or pertaining to tbehn- 
merus or upper arm in man, or to the homogcoftjc 
bone in other vertebrates. ' 
e.g. Humeral artery-, muscle, vein. 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by w 
considered homogenetic with the humerus. • 

2615 CnooKE Body of Man 901 It lyelh vnderthe for^ 

bumerall veyne where the Median or Common Avyoe an 

thereout. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. / 

Shoulder-afieclations. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5)1 t. 1 
ATuscle, the Muscle that moves the Arm at the 
2760 White in Phil. Trans, LI. 659 The ' /-,> 

ing the humeral artery. 2854 Owen Skel. 4 J” .J| 

^c., Orga».Nat. I. 29oThescapula..dividesatitshumEnf 

end into an acromial and coracoid process. , , 

2 . Of or pertaining to the shoulder or * 

Humeral veil t^Ecclb'. an oblong vestment ® . Lu 

round the shoulders in various rites and enveJopms 
hands when holding sacred vessels, , 

1853 Dale tr. Baldeschls Ceremonial 7* 0,9 d 

he will place the humeral veil. 1885 Catholic • ‘,u 
425/2 'The use of the humeral veil at Benediction ts L 
prescribed in several decrees of the Congregation 01 

3. Of or belonging to the part called 

in insects or other invertebrates. . ^ 

a. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the JY* 
an insect, or to the second joint of the pcdipaip 01 ^ 
b. Belonging to the anterior corner of J” 
Diptera. C. Pertaining to the exterior front an^icv 
elytrum in Coteoptera. , , __ . ,oot on 

2819 Samouelle Entomol. Comptnd. *69 I6 

the elytra, 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HR 
the Homopterous Hemiptcra the three axes may . 
traced, but the humeral plate is more 
Ibid. IV. xlvi. 333 Humeral Angle {Angulus y , • ^ 
the exterior basal angle. 2880 Campbell yrnt. 

XV. No. 83. 154 The humeral joint of cacli paJpus. 

1. feel, f a. A part of the Jewish 
vestment, worn on the shoulder. Obs. 

vieral veil (A. 3). _ , *berf 

2642 Trapp Comm. Exod. xxvlii. 24 ^ 

with the breast-plate and humeral weretiea. 

2 . The second joint, counting from tn 
the pedipalp of a spider (Cerd. Pidp , 

Humero- (hi«*mert>), iped as com 
of I., humerus shoulder, in the sense 
to the humerus and (some other part) » ^ 
abdominal, •cubital, -digital, -dorsal, 'r- 
-olecranal, -radial. , , . ,7 Th* 

2884 Flower in yml. Anthropol. 
humero-radial index which forms one of 
differences between the o! it- 

the European. 28W Syd. Soe. Lex., H 
lating to the upper arm and the forearm. 
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arlicuiatioftt the elbow-joint. Ihid., Hunttro-ohcranal^ 
relating to the humerus and the olecranon. 

f Hu’merous, a. Obs, rare-'*, [ad. L. type 
*kumerd 5 USy f. hufftents shoulder.] ‘That hath 
great shoulders’ (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

11 Humerns (hiK-merys). PI. -i. [L. (more 
correctly uments) — shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] 
Anat. The bone of the upper arm, extending from 
the shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint ; the homo- 
genetic bone in other vertebrates. 

(1578 Banister Hisf. Man iv. 51b, The same bone in 
Latin is called Hnmertts, which in English is shoulder.] 
STolS Phillips (ed. Kersey, Humerus^ the Shoulder; the 
Shoulder-bone or first Bone of the Arm. x7*7-4i Chambers 
Cycl, s. V., At the lower end of the humerus are two processes, 
covered each with a cartilage. x8si Richardson Geol. viii. 
29s Sockets for lodging the round head of the arm-bones, the 
humeri.^ 1875 Blake Zool. 89 The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. 

b. Applied by Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mesocoracoid, of fishes. 

1854 Owen in Circle Sc.^ Org. Nat. I. 176 In the salmon 
..The radius, after expanding to unite with the humerus, 
the ulna, and the radial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process downwards and inwards. 

C. The third joint of the anterior pair of legs of 
insects. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. 369 Humerns^ the third 
and elongated joint of the Brachium, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. 

d. A corneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of the elytrum in Coleoptera. 

X826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. lll.xxxv. 619 If you carefully 
extract one [wing] from the stag-beetle, .the first thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be the plate. « 
called by Chabrier the humerus. 

e. Applied by some to the anterior corner of 
the thora.x, the ‘shoulder’, of an insect ,* by Walker, 
to the subcostal or submarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain Hymenopiera, {Cent, Dict^ 

Sumest, var. Umest, Obs,^ uppermost. 

' 1 * EEumst, sb.'^ Her, Ohs, Also 6 h(e)uinette. 
(See also Hawmed.) [?a. OF. *heanmet dim. of 
heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] A fess or 
bar so coiiped that its extremities do not touch the 
sides of the shield. 

xS7a Bosskwcll Armoriew, lax The fielde is d'Ermine, lij 
Humettes gule^. .The Heumettes borne in the armes before 
descried. 1586 Fekne Blaz, Gentrie 172 That tearme 
Humet is very new. 159* \V\?.lzy Armorle 86 In Ermins 
shcild three hamets red he bare. 

+ Humet, sb.‘^ Obs. [? f. L. htwi-us ground ; 
or ? the same ns prec. which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon the ground. 

a 1645 Habincton Survey Wore, in Wore. Nisi. Soc. Proc, 
in. 482 On a humet or ground tombe. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. iit. 94/x A Taylor sitting upon a square Table 
(Slone or Huniett, as some term it). 

'f Humet, a. Obs. Also erron. humid (cf. 
Hawm .d). An abbrev. of Moaietty. 

i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry ir. v. 47 This is called Humet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he calls, Fesse 
Humid. 1766 [see Humetty]. 
t Enmetted, a. Her. Ohs. =next. 

1586 Fcrhc Bias. Gentrie 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
tiuncked. 

Humetty (hi«me-ti), a. Her. Also -6, -ee. 
[f. Humet T -Y = Fr. -/.] S.iid of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of which the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sides of 
the escutcheon. 

XS7* Bosscwell Artnarie iii. xb, Thys Crosse ..beyng 
humetleandragucled. X766 Poruy Heraldry Diet., Humet 
or Humetty, 1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 189 Azure a cheve- 
ron, humetty beiween three covered cups or. x86^2 
Cvjssans Her, iv. (ed. 3) 61 The Cross humeu6, or couped, 
os its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 
Humgrumn (hrmgfo’fin). [A made-up word, 
from hum, gruff, griffin\ ‘ A terrible or repulsive 
person’ (Davies). 

1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. St. Culhberi, One horrid 
Humgruffin, who seem’d by his talk. And the airs he as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk, 
f Humh, int. Obs, [An inarticulate sound, more 
exactly h'mh (with aspirated r/;).) = Humph int, 
1603 DekKer Wonderfull Yeare E iij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh 1 

Humian: see Humean. 

Humic (hi; 7 *mik), a. Chem, [f. L. humus 
ground, mould + -ic.] Of or pertaining to humus 
or mould. Humic acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiling with an alkali. 

1844 Petziioldt Leet. Farmers Agrte, Chem. 93 A sub- 
stance ..which has been called humic acid. XM3 Lyell 
Antiq. Man viH. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring.. has attributed the 
general scarcity of hum.an bones in Dutch peat., to the 
power of the humic and sulphuric adds to dissolve bones. 

Humicubatiou (hiwmi|kir/b^'*j3n). [ad. L. 
type *humicuhation-em, f. humt on the ground + 
cubdiio, f. etthare to lie dotvn.] Lying down on the 
ground, csp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 
1656 ^Bramhall in Hobbes Lib., Necess., 4* Chance 145 


Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tears, and Humi- 
cubations, used to be companions of Repentance. x66s 
Gunning Lent Fast 195 That fasting be not divorc’d from 
its primitive society of watchings, humicubaiions, sorrow- 
ings. 1833 J. H. NEWMAN^ CA. 0/ lathers (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchings, humicubaiions, and the like. 

Humid (.I'lM’tnid), a. Also 6-7 humide. [a. 
F. humide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. 
humid-uSf more correctly iimid-us^ f. iimere to be 
moist.] Slightly wet as with steam, suspended 
vapour, or mist ; moist, damp. 

X549 Compi. Scot, vl. 58 The rnne .. is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours, 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 
54 Such musicke, as drew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1W7 Milton P. L, ix. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir morning Incense. iy66GoLDSM. Vic. IV. 
xxiii, Those mouldering walls and humid floor. XB70 Yeats 
Nat. Hist, Comm, 14 Ireland is more humid than England. 

b. In xnediseval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc, 

X604 Jas. 1 . Connierhl. (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. _ 1637 Gillespie Etjg. Pop. Cerem. 111. 
ix. 200 The complexion of a woman . . is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. x8c^ Med. Jml. XXI. 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a humid and 
dry, hot and cold constitution. 

o. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used. 

x 8 oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. x 8 i 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art 11 . 480 
Crystallization is of two kinds, the dry and the humid 
the humid cry.sta)ltzation refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 373 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

d. Of diseases: Marked by a moist discharge. 
x8i3 j. Thomson Lect. Injlam. 507 The French [usually 
express this diffcrerrcejby these ofhumid and dry gangrenes. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Humid Scall. 

Hence Knmldly adv.\ Hamidness^ moistness. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Huntidtuss^TcidvitMxz. z886C. Gibbon 
Clare 0/ Ciaresmede II. xL 172 There was .. fear in her 
humidly bright eyes. 

t Hn’midate^ Ohs, [f.L. humidaG, ppl. 
stem of humidare, f. hiimidtts Humid.] trans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 

c 2540 Boorde The Boke for to Lerne Ciy b, Immodcrat 
slepe and sluggyshnes doth humi[d1ate and make Ij^ght the 
brayne. 1650 Blount Glossogr., Humidate, to moisten. 

Humidify (hiKmi'difai), V. [f. Humid a, + 
•FY.J To render humid or moist; to moisten, 

damp, H cnee Humi’difler, an apparatus forrender* 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. X09/1 Lacy’s Patent Humidifier, 
2883 J, J. YlKU\.t.Y BHL Almanac Comp. 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. x8^ 
Pop, Sex. Monthly Lll. 470 Potted plants .. sufficed to 
humidify the air. 

t Humi’dious, <r. rare-^, [irreg. 

Humid + -(i)ous.j Moist, wet, watery, 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) World's Eighth JVond. 45 
Wks. II. 62/1 The great humidtous Monarch tells him plaine 
’Twere best he iogd from his commanding Maine, 

Humidity (hiwmrditi). Also 5 bumedite, 
vmydito, humidyte, 5-6 liamidite(e, etc. [a. 
F. humiditi (14th c. in Hatz.-Dann,), ad. L, 
humiditat'em, f, humidus Humid.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being humid ; 
moistiiess, dampness. 

Eelative Humidity (of the atmosphere) in Meleorvl., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

CX450 Burgh yt'crw 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drjnesse or humydite. 1342 Boorde Dyefary xviii. (1870) 
277 All maner of flesshe the whiche is inclynrd tohumydyte. 
2615 G. Sandvs Tran. 129 By reason of the humidity of the 
Norlhcrne wind, which here is the moystest. X72’9 S. 
Switzer Hydrost, <$• Hydrant, zoj This Hygrometer . . the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity and 
Siccity of the Air. zZao Sqo^e.s^y Acc. Atxiic Jpeg. 1 . 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 2871 Tyndall Fragtit. Sc. (1879) 1. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

2 . concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid ; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface) ; damp, 

1422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Digby 230), After 
hat ver hah made out of he rooie The humydite kyndcly to 
ascende. s^sBPKYHtxSaleme's Regim. Aivb, BIud..is 
very nere like humidite whiche is as fundation oflyfe. 1656 
Stanley //«/, Phitos.\x, (1701)260/1 Death, .comeih. .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 2727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. 
Guaiacum, The watery Humidity call’d Phlegm. 2B93 Sir 
R. Ball In High Heavens 277 When the he-tt was greatest 
.. the air was .. largely charged with humidity. 

b, pL l‘he humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. Humour sb. 2,) 
e 1400 Lanfrxinc's Cirurg. 28 Anoher maner fleisch B 
hat is g!andeIose..&hi5 luuament is hat he tumehumedites 
[^. vmydites], hat is to sete moistnes to her heete. 2692 
Wood A tk. Oxou. (R,), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
of the body. 2723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Pomep'anate* 
tree. This Mould.. and its Salts, .will. .penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. 

t Humi-ferous, o. Ohs. rare-’", [f. L. (- 5 )< 7 - 
mifer containing moisture, f. stem of {K)um*erc. 


{K)itm-idus,{K)iim.or-. see - ferods.] ‘Waterish, 
that brfnp moisture ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
i* Hlutaific (hiKmi’fik), a. raro—o. [ad. late L. 
{h^umijie-us moistening, f. as prec. + -fic-us -Flo.] 
‘Causing moisture’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1737). 
Hunufase (hi;7-mifi77s), a. Bet. [ad. mod.L. 
hutnljiisus, 1'. humi on the ground . fiisus, pa. pple. 
olftindere to pour, extend, spread.] (See qiiot.) 

1854 WKiVx. Expos.Lex.,Hum(fxtsxts, applied to the stalk 
of vegetables when it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without .sending out roots : numifuse. 2866 
Treas. Bot. 

Hiunify (hi77‘mifai), v, rare. Also 8 humefy. 
[ad. late L. (h)umijicdre, f. {hfftmijicus moistening 
(see Humific and - fy).] trans, lo render humid ; 
to moisten. So Hnx^fica'tlon, moistening. 

2651 Biggs Neiv Disp. p 229 To refresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 2658 R. White tr. Dishy's 
Pffwd. SymP. (2660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1790I I. ix. 
89 Marcasites and pjTitcs ., by being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. 

tHumil, -ilGi a- Obs, Chiefly Sc, Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L. hvttiilis humble; in 
16th c. F. also hutnile, 1 2th c. humele.'\ Humble. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace iv. 2, September, the humyll monelh 
suette, Quben passyt by the hycl.t was off the hetlc. 2300- 
20 Dunhar Poems ix. 4, 1 repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 2533 Gao Richt Vay 24 He that hes perfit 
IwifT in hime [God] he is humil, and redy to serwe cuerie 
man. X54X Boorde Dxetary x. (1870) 225 Andrew Borde 
..doth surrender humyle commendacyon. 2567 Gude fy 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 96 Humill men sail inhereit the eird. 
b. Of a plant : Of lowly growth. 

2367 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree.. his lowe and 
humile kinde of growth. 

tHumile, humily, v. Obs, Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. [In 15th c. humilye, a, F. htwtilier, 
ad. L. humsiidre to humble (see Humiliate) ; in 
i6th c. usually humil, •tie, after prec. adj.] irans. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

1492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 2495' IL 2*6 b/x The 
berte contryte and humylyed. 2302 Dm. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) IV. i. 167 He is excessyucly humybed. 
Ibid, tv. xxi. 260 Thciforc they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 2323 L0. Brrners Froiss. 1. ccxl. *55 
A care that greatly humiled the kynges courage. 2333 
Gau Richt Vay 43 Quhow the sone of God humilit hime of 
his hie maleste. 2562 Winjrt Cert, Tractates Wks. 1888 
1. 33 The jioient Spirit of God mot humyll jour hertis. 
Hnmiliant (hi«mi*Iiant), a, rare, [ad. L. 
humiltdnGem, pres. pple. of humilidre to Hu- 
miliate.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mrs. Browning hrama cf Exile iii. By my perci- 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. 

Humiliate (hi«mi*li|fH), v, [f. humilidt-, ppl. 
stem of late L. humilidre, f. humilus Humble a.^ 


Cf. F, humilier.} 

1 1 . trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to humble, rejl. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Obs. 

2533-4 in Suppression Atonasferies (Camden' 22 We be . , 
Set in comforte lo humyliale our selfes as prostrate ajor® 
your highnes, *577 tr. Fisher's Treat. Prayer ox God 
his >vyn is, that we should humiliate and detect our sclues 
in the sight of his maiestie. 2602-2 Fulbeckk ssi Pt, 
Parall. 20 Such a religious man may not .. humiliate him- 
sclfe to execute the rite of homage. 1622 Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. in. 1. iv. (1676) 222 How much we ought to. .examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 2636 Blount, Humiliate, to make low or humble. 
1636 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age \. xvii, 228 They might 
well fear, lest all the Slates of Genrumy humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 2776 S. J. Psatt 
Pupil of Pleas. II. 17 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not . . humiliated. 

2 . To lower or depress Ihe dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation; to mortify. 

*757 [see Humiliating ///.« ]. i79^. 'Y*. Taylor in 

Alonthly Rev, XX. 570 The luxury’ of individuals often 
..humiliates those who miss its delights. 2827SoUTHEYZr//. 
(2856)111.66, I have., to complain of my counsel.. for humi- 
liating me. 2824 W. Ikvinc T. Trav. 1. 113 Mere donation 
..humiliate as much as they relieve. 2874 Gt-VLupkori 
Hist. vii. 5 3 - 362 The country' was humiliated by* defeat. 
18^ Chr. Rossetti Seek fy F. j6i When we ask to Le 
humbled, we must not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence Humi’liatod ppl. a, 

2782 Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman I. 81 Bateman was 
at that period in a humiliated state of mind. 2820 Southey 
^■fr.fiSsz) 1. 25 What a spirit would be kindW inroughout 
groaning and humiliated Europe ! x8M \V. j. a uc 
280 The humiliated tillers of the sou- 

Hnmiliate, C- and sb. [ad. U\cl^Mimsltat-us, 
pa. pple. of humilidre (see prec.).] - 

. A. adj. - +a. Humiliated, humbled {cbs.). 
Eeloneing to the order of Humiliates. 

.593 Sashc Chris,: 7-. '.6.3) S' V.) 

humiliate and delected. 2^ Lnown as humi- 

Vn. 6S9 A female order of Bcnedictmcs, Lnown as numi 

liate nuns, or nuns of Blassoni. ^ ..r «« rtrT?*»r nf 

t B. si. nVilA capital H.-) One of an onlcr ol 
monifs and nuns vho affected great hnm.I.ty tn 
dress, behaviour, fnd occupation. W. 

choasins > delicate 
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plot. .where bee built a goodly Abbey of their Order.^ 1656 
Blqvst Humilintcs^SL Religious Order, instituted 

about the year 1166 by certain persons exiled by Fredericus 
Barbarossa. 

Humiliating (hhimi-Uieitig),///. a. [f. Hu- 

JIILIATES^. -I.vGl.] That hnmiliates; that lowers 
one’s dignity or self-respect ; abasing, mortifying. 

*757 Herald I. ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 Adam Smith IK N. n. iii. 
(x86g’ I. 345 Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most ; 
humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent wan. 1834 
hlACAULAV Ess.y Pitt (18S7) 320^ The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Etirope v. (1894) 127 A retreat . . would have been 
. .humiliating. 

Hence Humi-liatingly adv.y in a way that hu- 
miliates. 

1782 H. Elliot Let. in Life viii. (1868} 250, I w'as very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. Anderson Refoieraiion 
(1871) 99 How humiliatingly and sharply it convicts and re- 
proves I 

Hxuttiliatioil (hif7'mihV*‘/3n>. [a. 

Hon (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. lateL. hutnilid- 
Hon'emifi, of action {vora humilidre to Humiliate.} 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling, abasement. Formerly often 
sss humbled or humble condition, humility. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee) is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion. X4c^ 
Caxton Eneydes iv. 18 Eneas knelyd doun on bothe his 
knees, bi grete humylyacyon of herte. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Caiech. (1884’ x6 Tha war ordanit also for owr humiliatioun, 
instructioun and spiritual exercitioun. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {16x41 no Receiving penitents .. having first 
before this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer, SJujrter Catech. If'esifn. Assemi. {itxB) % 23 

Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunyan Pitgr. i. 65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence, ..it is an Jiard matter for a man to go down into the I 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip ' 
by the way. 1700 S. L. tr. Eryke^s Eoy. E. Ind. 353 On | 
the loth, We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Junius Lett. xiii. 221 Where will the humiliation of this 1 
country end? 1848 R. I, Wilberforce Incarnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His earthly 
nature. ^ i 865 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. {1878) 
273. 1 think ‘humiliation ' is a very different condition of 
xnind from humility. ‘ Humiliation * no man can desire ; it 
is shame and torture, 
b. with a and pi. 

1526^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 70 Many voluntary 
humiliacyons in waye to perfyte mekenes, 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pjc.(x77qi h xir. 123 Nor would he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some among 
them; 1837 Macaulay Ess.^ Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed by 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Htuniliative (hiKmi-liftiv), <r. [f. Ij.humilidt-, 
ppl. stem of htimiliart to Hujjiwate + -IVE.] 
Having a humiliating quality. 

18x0 Bentham Pach'ng (1821) 23 Of these t«'o.,the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 
Humiliator CAgent^n, ia L, 

form, from /inmilidrt.'] One who humiliates. 

1850 H. H. Wilson tT.Eig-veda I, 135 The humiliator 
of his enemies. xBpo in Jbaily Nexvs 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was * a grovelling humiliator of his distinguLshw race 
Htimi‘liatory, a. [f. as Humiliat-ive + 
-OKY.] That tends to humiliate. 

1872 Ruskin Aratra PentUici ilL 80 Of the impotence, 
lake but this one, utterly humillatorj', and. .ghastly example. 

fHumilist. Obs. rartr^. [f. L. //«;/»'/-?> Hum- 
ble - f-isT.] = Humiliate 
x6ii CoTCR., HumilieZf the Humilists ; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. Bennet. 

+ Hximi'litude. Ohs. rare. [f. L. humili-s 
Humble + -TUDK.] Humility. 
n 1586 Sib H. Sidney in Lett. A tj>. Ussker (i6S6) App. 26 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. 1701 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11, iv, (1S52) 127 
With a sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Hunulity (hiKiui-Uii). [a. F. humilitl (e.arlier 
uviilitet, lithe, in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. 'L.htwiili- 
iat-im, {. humtiis Humble.] 

1 . The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness : the opposite of fride or haughtiness. 

c 1315 SIIOREHAM 117 Thon clenncsse and humjdyte. 1300 
Gower Cmf. III. 20a And with full great huinilite He 
suffreth his adyersite. 1419 R. Holme m Ellis Oiig. Lett. 
Scr. II. 1 . 65 With all subjection and hnmilitce We rccomend 
us to 50ure rmal Majestee. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 4 
'^ow that..GabricU send.-On-to the mayd of maist humi- 
lile. 1607 Shaks. Cor. th iii. 43 stage direct.^ Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of HumiUiy, with Mcnenius. a 1639 W. 
Wjiateley Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 99 That is true humility 
to have u meane csteeme of himselfe out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods grwlnesse, 1757 Humc Ess., Passions 
(1817) 11 . X75 Humility. . is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 Hamerton 
Jntell. Lifew.x. (1876) 52 The humilitywhich acknowledges 
present insufficiency. 

b. with pi. An act ofhurainty or self-abasement. 

x6x2 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 51 With these 
humilities . . they satisfied the young king. x8o9pxo Colf.- 
RiDCC Friend I. 32 All the mcksy humilities of the 
ambitious c.xndidate5 tor the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Public. 

2 . Humble or loxr condition, mnk, or estate ; 
nnprclcntionsness, humbleness. 


1623 CocKERAM, Hutnitiiie, low estate, basenesse.^ X757 
Foote Authorx. 8 But bow will a Person of his Pride and 
Pedigree, relish the Humility of this Apartment? 1831 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ellistonianoj I made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare. ^ 1838 Dn Quincey Shaks. 
Wks. 1863 XV.. 37 His course lay .. through the humilities 
of absolute poverty. ^ 

3 . A local name of several N. American birds of 
the family Scolopacidx. 

163^ W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. i. viu. (1865! 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may rather call them) bee of 
two sorts, the biggest being as big as a ^reene Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. ,x678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Humility^ otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. X781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because it speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 

t Hn'inilness. Obs. Chiefly .Sir. [f. Humil^. 
4 - -NESS.] Humbleness, humility. 

X423 Jas. I KingisQ. cxxvx, With dredefull humylnesse. 
c x48s Dighy Myst. 11882) iv. 479, I shall assiste you Nvith all 
humylnesse. 1567 Gude Godlie B. tS. T, S.) 75 Hartlie 
thankfulries . . We offer the, Lord, with lawlie humilnes. 
fHTUnily, adv. Obs. Forms; 4 humelich, 
-iii, -yly, -ely, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hum(e)lie, humilye. [f. Hu- 
mil(e a. 4- In i6lh c. only Sc. It was united 

■with the form humbly by the intermediate humly 

= Humbly. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 578 He him thankit bumyly. c 1380 
Sir Ferufub. 2050 ]>e duk aunstverede )>at mayde free, 
humelich & fayre. <1x400 Pist ill of Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor hondus )>ei Jeyed. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems X. 20 For he.. is cumin full humly. 15x3 Douglas 
yEneis xii. xlv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelle. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarche 6096 Full humilye he techeit \vs. 2567 
Gude ^ Godlie B. (S, T. S.) 104 Humlie I the exhorL 

HnmilL (hiK-min). Ghent, [f. Humus + -is.] 
A iieutial substance existing, according to Mnlder, 
in black humus. 

1844 Petzholdt Led. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 To this 
the name kuutine or humus coal has been applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes PracL Hygiene (ed. 31 20 The organic vege- 
table matter consists of humln and ulmin, and of acids 
derived from humus. t^b Syd. Soc. Lex., Humin, .. the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

t Humise-rpent, a. Obs. rare~K [{.lu.hunn 
cn the ground + serpent-em, pr. pple. of serpere to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 R. Brooke Ettg. EpUc. i. it 3 He is ex face plchis^ 
humi.serpenc ; of the lowest of the people, 

Httmism, -ist; see under HtDiE.SN. 
HumistratoTlS (hiriniistrc'das), a. Bet. [f. 
mod.L. kumtstrat-sis (f. humX on the ground + 
slrdltts spread) + -OUS.] ‘Spread over the surface 
of the ground ' (Gray). 

x 83 o Gray Struct. Bot (ed. 6) 415. 1886 Syd, Sod Lex. 
Hmnite (hifi'mait). Min. [Named, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London.] A flno-silicale 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chondro- 
dite, but now, on crystallographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

18x4 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 45 Humite. is a substance 
mentioned by Boumon. 1852 Brooke & Miller Phil lips' 
Min, 353 Humite has been described. .as belonging to the 
prismatic^ system. ^ 1895 Story-Maskelyne Cryslallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, twinned in two ways. 

HTunlie, L.Tim'blie. Sc. [f. Hummel a. + -y.] 
A hummel or polled cow. Also attrib., as humlie- 
cow. In quots. 1S18, 1825-80 transf. 

18x3 J. Headrick Agric. Surv. Forfaj’sk. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are humlies, that 
is, they have no horns, 1816 Scott Old Mori, iv, 1 gat the 
humlic-cow, that’s the best in the byre, .for ten pund Scots, 
x8i8 E. Burt’s Lett. N. Scotl. I1.'X04 stole, In the d.ays of 
our grand-fathers the lower class of Highlanders, were .. 
denominated humblies from their wearing no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, Humlock, 
Humlie j ‘ a polled cow; also a person tvhose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut 

Humlock, variant of HE 3 ILOCK. 
t Hu’mmel, -yi. -Sir, Ohs. [ = MLG.andmod.G, 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. hommd drone, = 
in Humble-bee.] A drone; n lazy fellow, 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 18 Wyld haschbaldis, haggar- 
baldis, and bummellis. 

Hutkimel (Tit;-mU), li'umble Cbp'mb^l), a. Sc. 
and north, dial. Foims : a. 5 hommyl, 6 Bomill, 
hommil, S- hummel, (S hummle). / 3 , 7 hum- 
bell, 6- humble. [Corresponds to LGer. hummel., 
hommel hornless beast (benc’e draught-ox) ; cf. 
hummelbockthnmmelgeisz a hornless goat, humlichy 
dioX.hommlich hornless, Bav. humlet hornless. The 
earlier history of the word has not been traced : 
there may be radical connexion xrith’ Hasible to 
mutilate.] 

1 . Of oattle : Hornless, ^ dodded 
i«6 Br.LLENDEN Crwrt. (xSai) 11. 164 Quhen uncouth 
k^' ftchtis amang thaimsetf, glfune of thaim happenis to be 
j slanc, and unccrtancquhatkowinaid the slauchter, thekow 
that i.s homill sail bcir the wyte. 1584 J. Caruichael Let. in 
I Wodr.Soc, Mise. (1844) 438 ^Vhcn we got it, it wa.*; but 
I a Dun humble kow. 1775 Johnson Joursu West. Isles, 
Ostig Wks. X, 4x5 Of thew black cattle, some are without 
^ horns, called by the Scots, humble cows, 

trriHsf. ^1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 8S6 The lop-ear lin 
the xebu] ts a decidedly * hommel * characteristic. 


2. Of com or grain : Awnless. Hummel corn 
‘ a term applied to the lighter grain of snytind' 
or that which falls from the rest when it is fanned’ 
(Jam.) ; hence used attrib. 'mean, poor'. 

1474 A eta A udit. (1S39) 35/2, vii chRlder of hommyll cow 
a x6os Birrel Diary in Dalyell Frapn. Scot. //«/. 

36 The ait maill 10 lib. the boll, the humbell come 7'lib,il-* 
boll. X792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Berwicksh. IV. 
hinds, .receive 10 bolls oats, 2 bolls barley, and iljol! pti 
which two last article.^ are called hummel corn. 1870 
Rctnin. (ed. 18) 87 h hummelcorn discourse. 

+ 3 . Broken, chapped, kibed. Ohs. 
x6or Holland II. 128 In case of humble-hetls fct 
applied it sodden in oile. 

HtunmeL hTtmljle, a. Se. and north &/, 
Also 9 homil, humeL [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . fninr.Todepriveof the horns: seeHuUMEiiSD. 

2 . To remove the awns from (barley). See also 
quot. 1S93. 

? a 1800 MS. Poem (Jam.), Tbair’s bear t.ae hummil. it« 
Hogg Perils of Alan II, 30 (Jam.) My heart dunt—dcr.tit 
like a man humblin bear. 1893 Northumbld. 
to humble or remove the awns from barley. .. In tfreakin- 
.stones for macadamised roads, to humel tneans to brat 
the lumps into .smaller sixes preparatory to lbeirb«D»naiJf 
the requisite dze by a smaller hammer. 

Hence Hu’mmelliug, -eling vbl. sh. 

Penny Cycl. III. 465/2 Barley requires care in thrasl- 
ing, to break off all the awns close to the grain... lii^cfien 
necessary.. to effect this by another operation.. called 
vteling. 1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barlev avtller 
or hummelling machine ,. for the purpose of nibbing the 
horns or avels off barley, .leaving the kernels dean. 

+ Hummel-btunmel. Obs. [Cf. Homble p .2 
and Bumble.] An imitation of mumbling. 

X537-4X Lyndesay Kitieis Confess. 44 And raeQe Utyne 
he did mummill, 1 hard na thing but hummil] buinmllL 

Hummelledi -eled (ha-mMd), humbled 

(ho'mb’ldjjiT, north, dial. Also9homilt,2iumelt. 
[f. Hummel +-ed1,] 

1 . Of cattle ; Hornless, * dodded 

X788 W. Marshall Vorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), HumlUi, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Too<wo 
Yerksk. Dial., Some of his cows are Hummeld. i88onw 
4 OcL 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called a huff 
melled ' stag, a very remarkable rarity— that is, being full- 
grown without horns. 

2 . Of barley : Deprived of the awns. 

1 3 . Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

*597 Gerards Herbal i. xxxi. § 10. 42 To heale kibed w 
humbled heeles. x6ot Holland Pliny II. 38 If cne »y 
them very hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wil curt 
them. 

Hmameller, -eler (hp-m’lsj). [f, Huiraa 
V. 4 - -erI,] One who or that' which hummeis, 
spec, a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. w. Johnson Farmers Cycl, Barley 
an instrument for sepamdng the awns of the 
from the seed. 2B49 H. Stephens Bk. FannitiA) M**- 
In some cases the thrashing-machine itself «s 
hummeller, by employing an iron fluted cover to th^ .■ 
1862 J. Wilson Farming x6t When barley is 
first carried by a separate set of elevators, -into a hum » 

in which it is freed from the awns. rf 

Hummer (hD'msj), Also 7 bumber. l* 

H Uii + -£it ^ .] A thing or person that hums. 
1 . An insect that hums ; also, a 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii- 
Swallow’s silent, and the lowdest Huml^r, 
tbe earth, now seems to slumber, ai^ M- ^ ‘ 

Autobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swanns of night cne 
gnats, and hummers. X796 Morsb Amer. *- 737 

I the mounfuno^dci^ 


hummer is a night bird, peculiar to tne tb* 

of Peru, ..a strange humming [is] made m the ) 
rapidity of their flight. x8i6 Kirdv & hr. 

Il.xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet, .are strenuous . 
1870 J. Orton Andes < 5 - Amazons vi. (1870) *£>5 - 
hummers, be.auliful plumage is rare. , , 1 ’ 

2 . A person that hnms ; one that utters 

X77X Contemplative Alatt I. 107 Tho’ he [jec 

Form . . he was, nevertheless, a gre.it Hummer • 
Hawer). 1885 G. Meredith Diana 279 lo 

Diana’s name from the hummers and baweis 

3 . A person or thing characterized by 

activity, energy, etc. ; see H uar v. 3, and cl. ' 
thumper, (coliog. or slang,) _ ,, ..^riucha 

x68x Otway Soldiers Fort. t. i, She s 
Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 1701 C*aBER , .qj,;©) 

IV, it, Oddi she's a Hummer! x8S8 .jyQrce court 

Evening Disp. 18 Dec., The Franklm county . ccert 
is a hummer, hut it cannot compete with too jti<t 

in Chicago, where a record of six ^0^ 'llic wcci*” 
been made. x8gx Current ZrV.lU.S.l.^pc-W? , 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a hum 

t 4 . slang. (See quot.) Ohs. . Ij';.” 

<11700 B. £ Diet. Cant. Crm-, Hunmer ^ y 
Rapper, ICf. ‘a humming lie m Hum"’'®...' ^^pk] 

+ Hummer, Obs. f'rer. 

One who ‘ bums ’ or hoaxes ; a bumoi gg 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The Iwn""" 'Sn //ywW".' 
a Ije with a gra'"e face. 1778 11. lav. 

17 Our liummers in slate, physie* _ .. 

Hammer (htrwuj), v. ritai. 

[Iterative of Hum n.' : cf. hatter, f‘ . jpen!)! 
To make a low humming or murni L 
see quots.' "b. irans. To murmur, ran 
HurntnoriMB vhl. sh. and ppl- «• „ Ap?’ T”; 

1629 Lowtiicr in xsM Rep. litst. ^ 

Through Scotland the people m DASirt 

kind of lamentation for their suix. io 3 / 
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of this Isle 632 The hummering of Gnats. 1674-91 Ray S. <5* 
E.C, Words 103 To Hurniner,Xo begin to neigh. 1684 
speech of f. Semple in Cloud Witnesses (18:0) 282 He never 
opened his mouth more but humbred and rose up and went 
his way. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hummer^ 
to make a low rumbling noise, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hummer ^ .. in our use .. means the gentle and 
pleasing sound which a horse utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the .sieve, a i860 J. Younger A itiobiog. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie hummered some sort of assent. 1884 Chamb, 
')rnt, 9 Feb. 86/1 That pretty low ‘hummering’ sound so 
common with pet horses. 

HU’mraie. Dockers' coUoq. [? Related to hwn- 
mock or kump^ See quot. 

1887 19/4 Cent. XXII. 486 {Doch Life of East Loud.) 
With timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
‘hummie*, the result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plank [in discharging cargoes] with any 
degree of comfort. 

Kummiug* (ho’mig'), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Hu3i vA-h 

-INgI.J The action of the verb Hum, q.v. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge (^S". hunnynge), 
reuma. 1539 Kyngvsmyll Let. 15 Apr. tMS. in P. R. O., 
S. P. Hen. PHI, § 150 138 b), The hummynge hacking and 
darke settingfurthe ofGods word. 1577 B. GoocEHeresbac/Ps 
Husb IV. 11586) 176b, At the dooreof the Hyve..youheare 
a great buzzing and humming within. 1660 Trial Regie. 
^ b. Gentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Gravity of this Court. It is more fitting for a Stage*Play, 
then for a Court of Justice. 1711 STEEi.E.S*/rc^. No. 148 p i 
The Gentleman .. has .. practised Minuet*steps to his own 
Humming, 111839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 129 The drowsy 
humming of the bees. 

Humming, vbl. sb.^ : see Hum v.^ 
Humming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + •ing2.] 

1 . That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
murmuring sound ; t that hums approbation. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bariets 11. iv. 1. Troikies jj49 With 
sudden flerk the fatall hemp lets goe The numming Flint. 
x68x HiCNERiNciLL Wks. 11716) I. 19^ That, .endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, so much admir'd by the Humming 
Tribe. 1703 J. Philips Splendid Skillbtg (R.), T*be hum- 
ming prey, Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extricable. 1827 Blacho. Mag. XXI. 504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the humming Sycamore. 

b. baid of sounds. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. I. 390 Grounde Ime..put into the 
cares, taketh away the humming noyse . . of the same. 1637 
B. JoNsoN Sad Sliepk. ii. u, The s«die beetles.. That make 
a humming murmur as they file. 169a LimREULBrief Rel. 
(1857) 11 . 539 The earth swelled with a dismal humming 
noise. 1790 J. B. Moreton Moftn. W. Ind. 17 The mus- 
quittoes. .Their humming songs kept me in dread. 

c. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 
quasi-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
thing in question, as hummins-beej -topi -wheel. 

s66o Boyle .£ar/. Phys. ;'l/e<:/Lxl.326 We,.shut into a 
great Receiver a Humming Bee, 1837 Hood Ode to my 
Son it, Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey From 
ev’ry blossom. *8^7 Emerson Poems (1857) 123 The Parcae 
«. at their bummtng-wheel. 1651 D. Jerbold St. Cites z8 
Battledores, humming-tops. 

2 . Of extraordinary activity, intensity, or mag- 
nitude j brisk,vigorous, energetic, ‘booming^; very 
large; * thumping*, ‘stunning ^ slang ox eoUoq. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

i654GAYTONP/<f^j, Notes rv. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Epil. Lacy's Sir H. Bi^oon, With such, 
Ben. Johnson’s humming Plays prevail. 1732 Fielding 
Mock Doctor EpU., He’d have a humming chance. 1733 
«— Quixote in Eng. iii. iv, You seem to drive a humming 
trade here. ^777 H. Walpole Marg. Notes Cheslerf 
IPXf.in Trans. Philobib. .yoc. (1867-8) XI, 59 Hummingx^ 
a cant \yord for vast. A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said, It was a Humming Bird. 1865 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr.m. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
tack of his head. 1896 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 22 
July 5/4 In the humming dty, in the backwoods, in the 
swampis where the sentinel walked his lonely round . . the 
thoughts, .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns. 

b. Of liquor: Strong; ? causing a humming in 
the bead; ? effervescing, frothing, colloq. (Cf. 
Hum sb.i- 3.) 

167s Duffett Mock Tempest 1. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Ckit speak. 1732 Fielding Covent 
Card. Wks. 1784 II. 315 A bowl of humming punch, 1894 
Barinc-Gould Queen of L. II. 48 My humming ^own al^ 
advb. X701 pARQUHARiS/r//. )P//<fiziViv.ii,Thewioewas 
humming strong. 

Humming-bird, Any bird of the large family 
Trochilid^^ the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, but most frequent within the tropics. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 198 There is a 
curious bird to sec to, called a humming bira, no bigger 
then a gr«it Beetle. 1657 R. lAQOti ^Barbadees (1673' 60 
That which we call the humming bird, much less than 
a Wren, not much bigger than an humble Bee, . . never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower. X742 _Pop£ Dune. iv. 446 Yet by some 
object ev’ry brain is stirr’d ; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 17^ E. Bancroft Guiana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Humming Bird, is the smallest of the whole 
Aribc, being not bigger than the top of a man’s finger. 2877 
Bryant bfny Even, iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun. 
Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. aitrib. Humxaing - bird bush, fEschyno- 
mare nionievidcnsis, a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds {J'reas. 
Hot. 1S66}; humming-bird flower, name for 


various flowers frequented by humming-birds; 
humming-bird hawk-moth (sphinx), a species 
of hawk-moth {Alacroglossa siellaiantvt), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persies ^//>, This I take to be the Humming 
Bird Iree. *819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 244 
Humming-bird hawk-moth. 1834 Selby in Proc. Berw. 
Nat, Club I. No. 2. 40 A lar^e moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx,tn front of the flowers. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 Several times shot by 
mistake a hummtngbird-hawk-moth, instead of a bird. 1897 
Willis P'lower. PI. I. 103 Passifiorn sp., Abutilon sp. and 
many more are * humming-bird flowers 
Hmnmock (hi»*msk). Forms: a. dhammofc, 
6-9 hammock. / 3 . 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8 hommock. y. *j hummack, humock, 8 hum- 
moo, 7- hummock, (9 -uck). 5 . 7-S hom- 
mao(o)o. [Orig. a nautical term : source obscure. 

The ending in .ock suggests a dim. like hillock. But the 
stem ham-, horn-, hum-^ remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to be hum-, it may be compared with Hummie, XH. hum- 
pel, hpmpel, hilmmelt a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Sc, dial, kumplock * little rising ground *, and En^. hump. 
But hummock could not be derived from hump, since the 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock; but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours any connexion (exc. perh. that the factitious homacco, 
hummock, may liave beeniaiuutalionof/ta;//<zrra, hammock).} 
1 . A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. orig. * A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try * (Falconer Marine Diet., 1769, s.v. //omtnoc). 

а. XS56 W. Towbson in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock andgreenc which 
we took to be trees. iS 99 Hakluyt Poy. II. n» 58 The 
sayd land seemed vnlo vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high trees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Poy. S. Sea 
(18^7) iSo Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
which on the wester part hath a round hammock. 

fl. iSSS R- Gainsh tn Eden Decades^$s Vppon the mayne 
are foure or fyue hygh hylles rysynge..IyKe round boom* 
mockes or hyllockcs. 1556 W. Towbson in Hakluyt Poy. 
(1589) 105 A round green hommoke which corameih out of 
the maine. *64$ G. Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill with two hommocksat the top, in fashion 
somewhat like unto two horns. 

y. r6o8 W. HawkiKS in Hawkins* Voy,{^Z^%) 378 A hum- 
mocke ,. boare of us N.E. 162a R, Iiawkins Voy, S. Sea 
(1847) 23^ This i!and..is a round humock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile. X748 Anson's Voy. it, 
ix. 228 On this land wc observed.iwo remarkable hummocks, 
such as are usually called paps, *834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1863) no Do you sec your marks now? Yes, I 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 1840 F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 295 note. This island has the 
apfiearance of a very lofty,, rock ., with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

б. 1670 Narborougk frtil. in Atc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 
(1711) XI4 These Islands made in four Hommaccoes, like 
Hay-cocks, when I saw them. 1743 Bulkeley Sc Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Hommacoe like a Sugar-loaf. 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of more 
or less elevated ground, esp. in a swamp or marsh; 
spec, in the southern U,S., an elevation rising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely covered with 
hardwood trees ; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is hammock. 

<x. 1765 J. Bartram ym/. 28 Dec. in Stork .rice, E. Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded cither with swamp or marsh. 1766 
Ibid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the Jake j 
a hammock of oak. S77S Romans F/crj<f<r 283 A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on this island. 18S4 
Times 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands are ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamp lands. „ , 

p. *636 Boston Pec. (1C77) II, 9 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 homocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1775 Romans 
Florida 229 note. Excepting the few bommot^ near the 
sea, which are oak land. i79r W. Bartram Carolina 1x7 
Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with hom- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolferfs R. (1855) 020 When Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards .. the Indians retired .. {into the] intricate 
s^vamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y. 1650 R. WiLUASis Lett. (*874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummo^s by Fisher's Island. x68r 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 118x7) 25 By marks of great trees, 
hummacks, or rocks, each man knows his own. *766^ H. 
Laurens in Darlington Mem. (1849) 438, I thrice visited 
the River St. John, .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 177s Romans floruia App. 

12 The Island Amelia, which is.. to be known by a detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
N. IV. 478 The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in 
a gra<sy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 1S72 

J. Maynard Birds Florida 29 , 1 was walking in a narrow 
path through a hummock, which lies back of the old fort 
at Miami {Florida]. 

c. A sand hill on the sea shore. 

1793 SnEKtosi Edvslone L, 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sand Hommadci remained neariy the same, .but now,, 
the sand hommacks bad established themselves. 18x9 Rees 
CycL, Hommacks. in Engineery, arc used by Mr. Smeaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. 2888 Boston 


(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on S.iblc Island] ns 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr, Macdonald find a hummock having nn elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Geol. An elevated or detached boss of rock. 

•Navigators use the word hummock to express circular 

and elevated mounts, appearing at a distance; 1 adopt the 
word from them ’ (Richardson, 180S, as below). 

x8o8 Richardson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 21B To these 
may be compared the stratified basaltic hummocks so pro- 
fusely scattered over our area. Ibid. 221 It will hardly be 
asserted that the.se hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and serrate as they now stand. xZz^GloveVs Hist. Derby 
I. 51 Detached portions or hummocks of coal measures. 
1839 DIurcmison Silur. Syst. i. xxxvi. 500 The trap, .reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sheep-backs, 

e. * A protuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level * (Scoresby) ; ‘ a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an ice 
field or floe * (Sir J. Ross). 

x8t8 Ediu. Rev. XXX. 17 A portion of ice rising above 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 Scoresby 
j Whale Fishery 51 Many of the hummocks of the ice were 
i at least twenty feet high - . Some of these hummocks seemed 
to he of recent production. 1835 Sm J. Ross Arctic Exp. 

; xxix. 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at the desired cape. *833 
Kane Grinnell Ex/, x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges have come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges.. .The.se are the 
•hummocks’. *878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 

■ 308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. 

I f. gen. A boss-like protuberance rising irregu- 
larly from any surface; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequality of the surface. 

1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xxi. <1873) 493 The lava streams 
are covered with hummocks. ^^S^’}ix{0EEA^3Walden,Spr^ng 
(1B63) 339 jumping from hummock to hummock. 1859 
Cephn ix. v. II. 503 The ground., was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. hluscRAve Nooks Old 
France 1 . vii, 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and three feet in height. 

g. transf. A humniock-like mass or lump. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. x86 One of those yellow 
hummocks (polar bears] goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. attrib.,askumfnock-land(sce Jhc, quot. 1884, 
and Hummocky i, quot. 1766), -ridgCj -soil, etc. 

1775 Romans Florida 15, I shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, sxvamps, 
marshes, and bay, or cypre.ss galls. Ibid. 27 The hammock 
land so called from its appearing in tufts among the lofty 
pines. Ibid.^ The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and in some spots a kind of ochre. 
2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock ridges. Ibid. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice I have seen 36 feet in height ; and when suyecied .. to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. Ibid, JI, 1. 16 Under 
the hospitable Jee of an inclined hummock-slab. 

Hence Hu'zumocked (hD'mskt) ppl. fl., thrown 
into hummocks; hummocky, uneven, Hu’mmoclc- 
Ing, the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 122 The elastic 
material corrugated before the enormous pressure; then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. .. Ibis imposing 
process of dynamics is called *Hummocking’. 1856^*— 
Arct. Expl. 1 . xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive. 

Hiiiiiinocky (h^maki),®. Also 8 haxnmooky, 
hoznmocky. [f. prec. + -T.j 

1 . Abounding in or characterized by liuinmocks ; 
having the surface rising irregularly in hummocks. 

1766 J[. Bartram Jml. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia, *791 W. Bartram Carolina 21 1 East Florida . . being 
£uch a swampy bommocky country. 28x7 Scoresby in 
Ann. Reg., Qhron. 536 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. ^1833 Sir J. Ross Narr, znd Voy. 
Explan. Terras p. xvi, Hummocky tee, !ce so uneven and 
rough as to be imptisable or nearly so on foot. 1867 
Musceave Nooks Old Frame I. vii. 256 This rugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. fig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 410 The verse Is 
so * hummocky ’ that no conclusions could be drawn from it 
respecting the number of syllables in a word. 

2 . Of the form or nature of a hummock or boss- 
like eminence. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
CTCsccnt, gradually retires with hommocky projecting points, 
indenting the grassy marshes. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 71 Innumerable hummocky peaks lof ice] were on 
every band, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age fl. ex Even the projecting 
masses of rock, .present a rounded hummocky aspect, xw* 
Pall MallG. 10 July 5/1 A firth winding among hummocky 

hills. sZg^Field s Dec.838/iThesegraylinglie..*omeixmes 

. .in tlie hummocky uaves above sunken rock^ 

II ^TiTnTnTtTn (birmtnn). [Corruption of Arab. 

pliv hammapt hot bath (HamitaiO* (Arab. 

hatnmam, kummum means ‘ coal, /nel, .)J 

An Orientia bathing establishment; a luikisU 


; a Hammaii. ,, , . 

aUiing establishment called ‘ ^ Hummams is sajd 
ve beat established tn Coveat Garden m 1631 , U sab- 

QZ themselves in a secure Humtnum. 2653 Sir J. 
* on « 
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BRAMSTON*^w/f>^jV^. (Camden) sdS'Sir Charles Scarborow 
..aduised lakmge the Northhall waters. .bleedinge in the 
arme^ and the hummums, which are bathing or sweitin ^e. 
wox Posintan 15 Nov, Advt.y The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having.. been neglected.. whereby several Persons 
of Quality hav'e been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe, xjiz Budgeli. Sj>eci, No. 347 
? 10 It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their Hummums in such 
close Places. 1778 Johnsos in Boswell J2 May, My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). X79* Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes 0/ Codol 
Wks.rSra HI. 200 In CoventGardcn,attheHummums,now 
I sit. 1856 Hottseh, IVords XIII. q 8 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoid to hot and cold baths. *86t 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xlv^ I ..got a late hacloiey chariot and 
drove to the Hummums in Covent Garden. 

Hummyl, -ly, obs. ff. Humil, -ly. 

Stinioral (hiff moral), a. Also 8-9 humoural. 
[a. F. humoral c. in Littre), ad. L. type 

*hitmdral~is, f. humor Husiouu : see -al.] 

1. Med. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

1543 Trahkron yi^'s Ckinrr^. ir. vm. iii. 80 Apostemes 
engendred in the knees, hole, and colde, . . wyndy, and 
humoral), or full of water. x66s G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plante 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the humoral 
and consistent parts of the Body. 1758 J. S. Le Drads 
Observ. Surz- (X77i) 20, I found this Tumour not to be 
humoral. X878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 15 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of diseases ; Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disordered state of the humours. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health cxlii. sab, The putrifyed or 
humoral! fever. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 86 Their old Men . .subject to Palsies.. and humoral 
Diseases. 17*7 Bradley AV tw.D/e/.s.v./^A/jc, The humoral 
Flux or Diarrhcea. xZzx-^Good'sStndy IV»44 

In hysteria, and humoral asthm.a. 

c. Relating to the bodily humours ; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the iSth c.), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

X793BEDOOES Lett. Dflrzyf«ii9The loose analogies of the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in the humoural 
doctrines of Galen. x8as Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1848; I. 68 
Terms and phrases from the humoral physiology long 
exploded, x8^ Whf.well Hist. Sci. Ideas ix. li. § a 
(ea« 3) II. 179 The humoral pathology of the ancients. 

+ 2. gen. Of the nature of, or containing, 
‘humour’ or moisture; humid; fluid, Ohs. 

s6o5 Timms Quersit. iii. i6a That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

fS. Full of humours or fancies; whimsical: « 
Htjsroiious 3 . Obs. 

X59X Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 84 Certeyne idle brayned 
humoral! persons. 

Hence Kwmopalism, humoral pathology (see 
I c) ; Hu’moralist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy; Hnmorali'stlo o., of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

2846 Worcester cites Caldwell for Hiwioralism. 1847 
Craig, Huuioralism, Hsnnoralist. x8^ W, T. Fox Skin 
Dis IX On the one hand the humoraltst, on the other the 
neuropathist. 1875 H, C. Wood Therap. (1879) 371 The 
term * purifying the blood ’ . .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function os viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoraltst. ibid.. As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Humoresque (hiffmore’sk), sh. Mus. [ad. 
Ger. humoreskcy f. L. hftmor Humour : see -esque.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

[x88o Grove Dici. Mus. I. j%Z Humoreske. a title adopted 
by Schumann for his Op. 20 and Op. 88, No. 2,. .Heller and 
Grieg have also used the term for pianuforte pieces.. .There 
is nothing obviously ‘ humorous ’ in any of these, and the 
term^ ‘c.'iprice* might equ.tlly well be applied to them. 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote * Humoreske 
but the * humour ’ is there of a much more obvious and 
boisterous kind ) 1889 Grieg in Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/x 
One of my earliest works.. a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humore'sque, a. [f. Humour sb. ^ -esque.] 
Of a humorous style. 

x8^ E. Gosse Crit. Kit-Kals 140 The .. few pure!)' fan- 
tastic poems of recent limes w'hich nave . . kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature, 

Humoric ^hi«mpTik', a, Med. [f. L. humor- 
HoBtoUR + -ic. CL F. humorigife.2 Belongingor 
relating to a flnid or ‘humour’, as in humoric 
bruit, sound [Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., //KW(?r/<r. .has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
distended with air and Huid. 

Hnsiorific (hi(7m6ri-lik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-no.) ProJocing humour. 

x8i8 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 1. 136 Is there some one hu* 
moridc point common to all that can be called humourous? 
Hnmorisia (hiwmoriz’m). [f. L. humor 
Humour, after humorist. In mori.F. humorismeA 
1. hfed. The'dbctrine ofthe four bodily ’humours^ 
.(see Humour sb. a b), and their relation to f tem- 
peraments ’ and to diseases, 

183* EJin. Rev. LV, 46S Sometimes Humorism . . seems 
to be favoured. 1832 Sir W, Hamilton DiVruxx. (1852)246 
By G.alcn, Humorism was first fornmlly expounded.. .Four 
elementary fluids . . sufficed to explain the varieties of 
natural temperament, and the causes of disease. 1887 Sat. 


'Rev. X3 Aug, 218/x The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory— the Humourisra of the past. 

2 . The characteristics of a humorist (see Hu- 
morist 2) ; humorous style or manner. 

i8^x Coleridge Tahle-t. 30 July, The very soul of Swift — 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Hxuuorist, hmuoxirist (hiff'morist). [a. F. 
huuioristc (i6ch c. in Hatz.-I)arm,), ad. med.L. 
and It. humorista^ f. I^. Humor Yimio^v . : see -ist.] 
fL A person subject to ‘humours’ or fancies 
(see HdMauR sb. 6) ; a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Ohs. 

1S96 Fitz-Gepfray Sir F. Drake (x88x) 31 Some base 
humorists. j6a7-7;r Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorists. z54o Bp. Hall Episc. 
III. V. 242 Our late humorists give power of excommunica- 
tion.. to every Parish-Presbyter^’. X7ia Addison Spect. 
No. 477 P I, I am. .looked upon as an Humorist in Garden- 
ing. 1 have several Acres about my House, which 1 call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what to call. 1718 Ockley Saracens II. Introd. 7 All 
Humourists, Bigots and Enthusiasts. 1741 Watts 
prov. Mind 1. i. § 12 A humourist is one that is greatly 
pleased, or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 
iris heart much upon matters of very small importance. 
X830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 175 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies. .he became, asortofhumourist. 

2 . A facetious or comical person, a wag; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
osp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 
of humour. (See Humour sb. 7.) 

*599 JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum., The Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
It. 203 Men love to be Merry., and prefer the Conversation 
of Humourists before that of the Serious. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. tV Met. Philos.tyA. 2) 114 The Athenians liked a 
humorist, and a humorist Socrates .. showed himself to be. 
X871 Athenaeum 24 June 775 Swift was an inimitable 
humourist . . Pope a consummate wit. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) 11. iv. no Delight in blending the 
pathetic with the ludicrous is the diaracteristic of the true 
humorist. 

b. Jig . ; also attrib. 

x8s3 Ruskin Stones Fen. HI. iii. § 34. 133 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France. x86o 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun xxxii, T!»ose old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

1 3 . One given to humouring or indulging. Obs. 
x6ox Deacon & Walker 4- Divels’i,ipj You maybe 
supposed, .to be rather their humorist in an one!yyespe.:tof 
their bier, then anie tbeir apprcM>ued martiallst to mannnge 
these matters, in any right rcucrend recard of their honours, 
x686 W. db Britaine Hum. Prtia. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

4. =s Humoralist. 

1846 in Worcester. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humoristic (hiffmori *stik), a. [f. prec. + -lo.] 

1 . Belonging to. characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist : see prec. 2. (Sometimes loosely = 
Humorous 4 ; F. humorisiique, Ger. hnmoristik.) 
^ x8x8 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) I. re; By right of humor- 
istic universality each part [in Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 7847 Lowell Lett. I. 
Dickens seems to me., to be rather a sketchcr of humoristic 
characters .. than himself a humorist. 1878 Morlev Crit. 
//mc. Ser. I, Carlyle 195 The universal lone of humouristic 
cynicism, 

b. as (/A) Humorous writings. {stonce'Usc.) 
x086 Tupper Aly Life as A. 30 Of. .schoolboy litcraria., 
let me save here one or two of my trivial humoristics. 

2 . =sHumuralintio: cf. prec.’'4. 

Hunxorize (hifT'moraiz), v. [f. Humour (or 

L. humor)-i--iZE.'\ 

•fl. intr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Obs. 

XS98 Marston Pypual. iii. 148 His clothes doc sympa- 
thixe, And with his inward spirit humorize. 

2 . To Speak or think humorously ; to make 
humorous remarks or refieclions. 

x6op Sir E, .Hodv Let, to Mr. T. H.pn Eucrie idling- 
cared congregation will,, be serued with an humorizing 
Discourser. 1884 Art Mag.'l>\a.r. (Cent.), He had a little 
‘mental twist* which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own. 

Humorology (hiximorpdodgi). nonce - wd. 
[f. I* Humor HusrouK + -(ojEOcr.] The doctrine 
of the humours. 

. *®3 S Southey Doctor 111. Interch. xiii. 340 Oh men 
ignorant of humorology ! more ignorant of psychology I 
and most ignorant of P.antagruelism. 1837 FrasePs Mag. 
XVI, 664/1 Of bumorology, psychology, PantagrucUsm 
.. we shall dissertate hereafter. 

' Sumorous (hii7’mor3s),<r. Also 6-8 humer- 
ous, 7 humuroufl, 7-9 humourous. [In sense 
I, peril, a. obs. F. Httmereux damp, full of sap 
(16th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. moist, 

wet, f. humor moisture, etc. £1 other senses, from 
Engl, senses of Humour, For the spelling and 
pronunciation see Humour sb.'] 

+ 1 . Moist.humid, damp; see Humour jA I. Obs. 
(In first quot, with play on sense 3. 1 
1592 Shake. Rom. A- jlttl. 11. i. 31 He hath hid himselfe 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humerous 
night. 1603 Dravton Bar, tt'ars t. xlvii. The hum'rous 
Fogges. e x6n Chapman /l/ad xxi. xB6 All founts, wells, 
all deeps humorous. x6xs Drayton Poly^olb. xiii. 214 
Everj* lofty ton, which late the humorous night Bespangled 
had with pcarle. 
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1 2 . Pertaining to the bodily humoots 
Humodb ji. 3 ) ; of diseases, Caused by a disoidetrf 
state of the humours : =Humorali. Ohs. 

1578 Bukghlev Let. to Hatton 21 Apr., in U. Cantnbt!) 
Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 268 Only the >y)lbdm«in- 0; 
some bne tooth ihat is touched with some humorous caW 
1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. ii. ii. 268 In all the iKrt* 
Degrees of Difficulty in Breathing .. some HutnerceV 
some Nervous, some mix’d. 1733J Chf.yne Erg. b.ahdj 
I. vi. § 10 (1734) 60 Other chronical and huraorou^ Div 
tempers. 2831 J. _Morison in Morisoniana 381 Small Pox 
Virus, inherent.. in proportion to the slate ofyourosa 
humourous affections. 

• '{'3. Subject to, influenced by, or dependent oa 
humour or mood; full of humours or fancies; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, hiimoiirsome; odd, 
fantastic. (^Of persons, .nctions, etc.) Ohs. oronl 

1588 Shaks. /-. L. L. m. i, 177, I that haue bwne louts 
whip? A verie Beadle to a humerous sigh. jfioa'KTo 
Trag. I, You knowthat women oft are huniurous. ifip 
Lithcow TmiMi. 71 The fluctuary morions of the humwdj 
multitude. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 151 Built upon ik« 
sands of’humerous novelty, not on the rock of holyaniJ. 
quily. 1709 Steele Taller Na 54 F i P.iird Appetite b 
humorous, and must be gratify 'd with Sauces rather thia 
Food. x8*3 Fniperga lU. 42, I am self-willed, sullen, and 
humourous. 


fb. Moody, peevish, ill-humoured, outofhomonr. 
x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. i. ii. 278 The Duke is humoroas. 
1640 Quarles Enchirid. iii. 10 Be not Angry with him .. 
too often, Je.st be count thee humorous. 3670 Baxtejt Cm 
C/t. piv. 250 Those that are of uncharitable, humerous 
peevish, contentious and fiery spirits. 1693 PENS^^mVi 
Solitude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He is humorous to his Wife, he 
beats his Children. x842 Miss Mitfobd in L’Estrangc ir/i 
(1870) III. ix. X42 Mr. Roebuck.. is as cantankerous and 
humorous (in the oldShakesperian sense) as Cassius hlmselC 
4. P‘ull of, characterized by, or showing huntour 
or drollery (see Humour 7) ; facetious, jocular, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

X70S Addison Italy (J.), Others [tell us] that this. .alludes 
to the story of the satyr Marsyas.. which I think is mere 
humorous. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. p. xiv, Whatever 
Person would aspire to be completely willy, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. *756-7 tr. Keysleds Irav. (ufel I- 
si6 Mr. du Vernet drew up the following humorous letter 
. .10 the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself iic.si Mon- 
day. xB6i Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xxlli. 230 A taste 
for the humorous is .. independent of national difTpence. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold, BuUerJly Pro), ii, The ^Vesiem 
American is always humorous. ^ 

Hu-morously, adv. [f. prec. + -iv-.] 
humorous manner. a. Capriciously, fantasti- 
cally; peevishly, arch. to. Pacetioiisly, jocosely. 

1603 Chettlp. Eng. Mourn Garm. B iij, Too hutnorou^J 
affected to the Roman' gouerncmenL x5rx Core*., 0^' 
gca>'rcmcnt,<ui\\\ humorously, fantastically. 

0 ‘)t We re.'olve rashly, silhh’, or humorously, tJP®”!?* 
reasons that will hold. X75X Karl Orrery 
( 1752) 127 Then follows the procession, most huraourou / 
described. zSSx Pebody Eng. Joumahun xtvA. j” , 
humorously plaintive laments, x^s R. F* Horton /r • 
in^ of Jesus 40 How humorously perverse the human m 
is in arguing against It.s chief good. - 

HumoroTisness. jf. us prec. -t-'NSSB.j ^ 
quality of being humorous, a. Fancifmn« > 
whimsicality, arch. b. Facetiou^ness, joculari )• 

x6xx CoTCR., Bisnrreric, fanlasticalnesse, ’ 

humorousnesse. x6^ J. Goodman hPimer I ’ 

III. (1705) 91 It must be extream humorousness t 

Providence in them. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, 

comicalness, fulness of pleasantrj', fantastjcalnn-s- 

Tuckek Lt. Eat. (1852) I. .456 There *c„,les 

natured humourousness, in his countenance. 

Engineers 11. 333 He had not lost the htimorousn 
had procured for him the .sobriquet of* laughing • 

Humour, humor 

4 umour, -or, 4-6 humvire, 5 -ore, 5-0 ■ ■ 

[a. AK. <Jt)umour, F. (Jidnnor, -ttr, 
viettr ( = It. umort, Sp., Pg. humor ) "" ' 
em, more properly umor-em fluid, 

For the spelling of. Honour : Ituttwiirxi now 
Britain, humor in U. S. The Englisli ^^rntations ■ 
humourless, Ituuioursome, are here .vpc, fti 

and vb. ; but the derivatives formed on a U 

humoral, humorist, humorous, arc spell ^ 

huniD/^fUs, etc. (TTiis agrees "’‘‘b -indmaf'/ 

pronunciation of the initial h i.s only of recent a 
still omit it, esp. in the senses under II : see ii \ 

I. Physical senses. at, 

fl. Moisture; damp exhalation ; lije.-p 

1382 Wyclip Jer. xvii.8 As a tree, 
on wairis, that at the humour I L. ad htqnerftn, 3 i . |U 

sendith his rooies. — Ecclus. xxxviii. ’9 J*). j cn/lf/f-’ 
vapor] of the fyr brenneth his flesh, c f t^ndc. *5?^ 
i. 790 That diche wol drie vp liumours oft >> 

Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth ’T^S^ltVraine. 
hangs fill I of humour and I thirke we shall h yn 

Shaks. >/. C. 11. i. 262 To w-alke ynbrace^aju 
the humours Of the d.anke Morning. hardly 

Ptem. (1857) III. 228 At Chnstrnas last wc co 
find humour enough in the ground to plan • . Pore* 

Virg. Georg, t. 129 Redundant Humours 
cjynrc. , , citbcf 

2. Any flnid or juice of an animal urp , {.hyslo- 

Tliir-il rtf mnrbifl. fGhicfiv m mcdix'^ 


2. 

natural ^or morbid. (Chiefly in i 
logy ; now rare or archh i„.mauri !"' 1' 

>340 'OwJ- ; 3 = He >’“''>’,,17,'^ “7“ 05 Whan 
i«dye. r ,386 Caucur Cyuu r 


been to h.abondant in a wight. . , 

11. xxxviii. x6o Nolhcrin marchc not to l< 

tliennc haue hal>ond.iunce of humorc o B jArbJ 3< 

a dounc. X5S3 Eden Treat. Heux Ind. (Atu-i 
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humoure or joyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees. x6xo Guilum Heraldry in. xi. (i66o) 149 
Either true and natural blood, or..somekindofhot humour 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
S.V. As/era, The Wind*pipe.. being besmear’d with a fattish 
and mucous Humour., to make the Voice smoother. 17*7“ 
41 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Mistletoe^ A flattish seed, .enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (1790) 639 The cold bath.. occasions an excessive flux 
of humours towards the head. ^ 1833 I. Tamxir Fanat, vi. 
198 Cold as marble solid as iron .. because there are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. 

b. spec. In ancient and mediteval physiology, 
one of the four chief fluids {cardinal humours) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined ; cf. 4, 
and see Temperas[ent. Obs. exc. Hist. 

\ Black humour ^ black choler or melancholy {phsl). 

CX380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Blood is moost 
kyndely umour, answeringe to Jj® lo'’® God, bre obere 
umors in man answeren to bre® ober loves. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. A’, iv. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), pere beb fours 
humours, Blood, Flewme, Colera and MelencoUa. xs8x W. 
Stafford Exam. Comfil. iii. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sicknes, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde this humour. 1588 Shaks. 
L.L. L, I. i. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholic, 
1 did commend the blacke oppressing humour to the most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-giuing ayre. x6x8 
'Demeanour Sir IF. Raleigh 52 Two Physitions.. being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor the said sicknesse 
was composed. Marq. Halifax Lady's N, Year's 

Gry? {1756) 37 If your Husband should be really sullen., 
let the Black Humour begin to spend itself,’ before you 
come in. x88x R. Routledgk Science i. 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

c. With allusion to the mental qualities or dis- 
position held to arise from these ‘humours*. 

1604 Shaks. Oth.^ nr. iv, 31 /Emil. Is he not iealous? 
Des. Who, he? I thtnke the sun where he was borne, Drew 
all .such humors from him. X844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets 
cc.xi, One tliat drew Sour humours from bis mother. 

d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g.saltness,souruess)ofamaterial substance. Ohs. 

x66x J. Chil'drey Brit, Bacon. x66 Along the Sea side .. 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
contract a .saltish humour from the .sand. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. ^ Hydrant. 72 To wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3 . One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the vitreous humour., which ^ills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens. 

S398-S6XS [see Crvstallimb a. 6]. 1643 [see Aqueous 1 bj. 
vtxts J. Clarke Roluxult's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. xxx. 239 
[The ray] falling. .upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour. xSsx 'Brewster Optics xxxv. § x66. 286 The 
globe of the eye consists of four coats . . these coats enclose 
three humours. x86i Hulme Vt. Moquin-Tandonw.u 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the crystalline humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 1871 Huxley Phys, ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the. .crystaliine lens, denser, .than either of the 
humours. 

II. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4 . Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily ‘ humours* : see 3 b) ; 
constitutional or habitual tendency ; temperament. 

CX475 in Pol. Ret. ^ L. Poems 154 In my loue was neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y haue opened hir to. XS96 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 212 Thus lie curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor, Rclat. 
156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. x6s4 tr. 
Martini's Conq. China 222 Being of a bold and couragious 
humour, 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, lie 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1775 Sheridan St. 
Pair. Day 1, i, The corporal is the Heutenant*.«! countryman 
and knows his humour. 2861 Tulloch Eng, Purit. 1 . i, 56 
A fine old country gentleman .. with the genuine hearty 
humour of the race. 

'fb. transf. Character, style, ‘vein* ; sentiment, 
spirit (of a writing, musical composition, etc.). 

XS99 Broughton's Lett, iv, 14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. r. xi. 40 ITie 
understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 L,ond. Gas. No. 2119/4 Seven'll Overtures or Sonatta's, 
containing Variety of Humors, as Grave .Aires, Minuetts, 
Borees, &c. X7X7 tr. FresiePs Voy. 256 The Bass is made 
in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 

6. Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 
temper, 

xsxg in Thoms Aneed. E. Eng. Hist. (Camden) ii Hackle- 
Witt and another, .in a madde hulnour..coyted him downe 
to the botiome of the stayres. 1594 Shaks, Rich, lit, \. ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo’d ? Was cuer 
woman in this humour wonne? 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 
50 With smyles that all sad humors ch.'iced. 2676 tr. 
Guillatiere's Voy. Athens tyj The whole Company was in 
a very good humour. 2679 Penn Addr. Fret. 1. U, (2^692^ 4, 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in this 
Nation. 27x1 Addison S/eci. No. s 6 t i When 1 am in a 
serious Humour. 2773 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thralc 21 
Sept., Wc were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended by our inn. 28^ Pae Eustace 
33 That’s why you are in such a bad humour. 

+ b. Mood natural to one’s temperament; 
habitual frame of mind. Obs. 

2598 B. JoxsoN {title) Ever}' Man in his Humour. 1599 


— {title) Every Man out of his Humour. 2676 D’Urfey 
Mad. Fickle lit. i, Every man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. 

c. An excited state of public feeling. Now rare. 

z6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1, iii. 
(1820) 46 The taking of this gre.'it Lord breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1659 BuriotCs Diary 1828) IV. 423 
These tymes, and the affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to ail sorts of humours in the nation. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
xxi. II. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impe.2chment .. broke out in various com- 
motions, 2865 Carlyle Fredk.Gt, xv, vi. VI. 21 Friedrich 
is deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. 

0 . A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
esp. one having no apparent ground or reason; 
mere fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense very frequent in late 16th and early 27lh c., 
and ridiculed by Snakspere and Ben Jonson.* 

1565 Calpkill Answ. Martialts Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded no more for hallowing of a Church, but a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduenture (that 1 may feede your 
humor) they made the stgne of a crosse 2vith their finger, 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 111. i. 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 2598 B. Jonsoh Ev. Man in Hum. 
HI. iv, Cob. What is that humour? Cos. It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallamrie of our time, by 
affectation ; and fed by folly. 1621 [Tarlion] Jests (1844) 
45 How now, dog, sales Tarlton, are you in your humours ? 
and many daies after it was a by-word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 2634 Laud IVks. 
(1853) V. 324 The humours of those men that do not con- 
form. 2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxu. 334 A wise man 
discards the pcedotuinancy of all humors .. for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. 2725 De Foe Fam. 
Inslrttci. r. iv, (1841) 1 . 88 And have you really burnt all 
your plays to please a humour? 2770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. 1842 1 . 129 Alt which had been done .. was the effect 
not of humour, but of systenr. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hallxx. 91 The Squire receives great sympathy .. in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy {to do something) ; amood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination. 
Const, j; of (obs.)yfory or inhn, with to. 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N, 1. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyrant, 2598 — Merry IV. 11. t. 233-4 And this is true : Hike 
not the humor of lying : hee hath wronged mee in some 
humors. 2599 — Hen. K,n. 1.63 , 1 haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well .. and that's the humor of it. x66o 
SVvCHF.RLZ't Gentlem. Dancing-mast. iv.\Vks.{Kt\ds. 59/2, 

1 am in a pretty humour to dance. 2709 Steele Tatlcr 
No. 2 p X, 1 am not in Humour for telling a Tale. 2752 
Hu»f E Pol. Disc. X. 261 The humour of blaming the present, 
and admiring the past, 2802 M.^r. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(i8t6) 1 . 205, I am in no humour to reason. 2833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. it. Barrenness Imag, Faculty Mod. Art, Since 
the humour of exhibiting beg^. x 853 Geo. Eliot Romola 
11. xxi, People very strongly in the humour for fighting. 

C. pi. Moods or fancies exhibited in action; 
vagaries; fantastic, whimsical, odd, quaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense 7.) 

2566 R. Cox {title) Acteon and Diana ; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenone, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bobbinall, the 
shepheard [etc.]. 2667 Pepys Diary 9 Sept., The sport 
very good, and various humours to lie seen among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant’s Acad. Ded. A iv, 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of someof our Town-Gallants, a 2763 Shen- 
SToNE Ess. (1765) 2o8 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Christening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Praise Chimney- 
sweepers, Rochester, .could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 2850 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L. xxi. (1870) 263 Mariners, .who had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day, 

7 - a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
tiousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it in speech, writing, or other compusi- 
lion ; jocose imagination or treatment of a subject. 

Distinguished from vsit as being less purely intellectual, 
and as having a sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 
often becomes allied to pathos. 

2682 tr. Glanius' Voy. Bengala 142 The Cup >yas so 
closed, that ’ewas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 
therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 
self witluthe humour of it. 1709 Shaftesb, {title) Essay on 
the Freedom of Wit ^d Humour. ^2722 Hughes Spect. No. 
535 p3 Writings which o »ce prevail’d among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swift To Earl 0/ Oxford, The 
priest. . shew’d some humour in his face. 1728 — Intelli- 
gencert^o.'^ Humour, .in its perfection Is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it. X7$9 Goldsm. Pot. Learn, ix, Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humour acts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. a 2854 H. Reed Lect. Eng. 
Lit. ii. (1855) 63 The happy compound of p.-ilhos and play- 
fulness, which we style by that untranslateableterm humour. 
2870 I-owELL Stud, Wind. 232 Humor in its first anal}’sis 
is a perception of the incongruous 2874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 10. 585 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared with the Puritans generally, 2887 Lowell 
Democr. 3 That modulating and restraining bakmce-whccl 
which we call a sense of humor. 

III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour', displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfiicrion ’iidtk. (Cf. 
out of temper.') So t in humour (obs.). 

2660 Wycherley Gentlem. Daneing-eu. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
59/2 Don. You seem to be out of humour. ,. Hip. For , 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A, Art Converse 23 ' 


The fall of,. a Glass, or some like accident, puts them in, or 
rather quite out of humour. 2709 Addison 7 *a//rr No. 108 
T 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
me. 2720 Butler Serm., Self-Deceit Wks, 1B74 48' Who 

would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 2842 
LyttoN Zanoni 24 The Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. Good humour, III humour: see these and 
th eir d erivatives in their alphabetical places. 

IV. 9 . Comb., as f humour-brethren (sense 
2 b;; humour’blind (sense 2), humour-loving 
(sense 7) adjs. 

rtx6x8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libcriie 465 Then ih* 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and dry, Falne out 
among theniselve.s, augment his miserie. 2823 Sporting 
Mag. XLII. 54 Humour-blind, greasy-heeled, and broken- 
winded horses. 2^7 Daily Ne^vs 29 Sept. 6/4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Humour, humor, v. [f. Humour j^.] 

1 . trails. To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call 1 the Deare the Princesse kill’d a Pricket. 2590 • — 
Com, Err. iv.iv. 84 The fellow finds his vaine, And ycelding 
to him, humors well his frensie. a 2656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
iVks. V1660) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties, 2689 
Wooo Ltfe 32 Aug. p. H. S.) III. 309 The quakers. .have 
been since humour'd in their nonsense, e.\cused from oatbes 
[etc.]. 1790 J. B, Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 231 If you 
please and humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 2828 D’Iskaeli Chas. /, 1 . xi. 314 Acquiring 
popularity by humouring the present temper of the nation. 

2 . fg. To comply with the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to ; to act in compliance or agreement 
with ; to fit, suit {with something). 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. ih. i. 23 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 2648 Milton Sonn. to Larves, The 
man 'J'hat with smooth air could.<<t humour best our tongue. 
2722 Addison Sped. No. 414 rs Our British Gardeners,, 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 2779 J. Moore Vieio Soc. Fr. (1789) 1 . 
xxiv. 188 The path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. 2845 Gravf.s Rom. Law in 
Encycl. Metrop. 758/1 The dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this; the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 2852 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xv. 
(1857) 8x In reading this stanza we ought to humour it with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

1 0 . %n(r. ? To exercise one’s humour or fancy ; 
to imagine, devise. Obs. 

2605 Lend. Prodigal in. ii. All the day he humours up 
and down How he the next d.'iy may deceive his friend. 

1 4 . ? To imitate a person’s humour. Obs. 

2^ Bentley /Vnr/. Introd. 27 [He] had not so bad a hand 
at Humouring and Personating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant himself. 

1 6. trans. ? To give a particular cliaracter or 
style to (cf. prec. 4 b). Ohs. 

2653 Walton 223 This Song was well humor’d 
by the maker, and well remembred and sung by yuo. 
b. To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 
288s Athenceum 2 Aug. 236/3 To let the stream bear them 
[flies] on. .without that..undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 2B93 Stevenson 
Catrioiia 263 The patroon humoured his boat nearer in. 

•j-Hu’mcurable, <i. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. -h -ABLE : cl. fashionable.'] Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sb. 2). 

2662 J, Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 297 That hu- 
mourable and occasional cause in the Spleen, 

Hiimoural : see Humoral. 


Humoured, humored (hi/Pmaid, }77’mojd), 
a. [f. Humour sb. and v. + -kd.] 

1 . Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as Good-humoured, etc.) 

2598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 6 Some men (wing 
naturally humoured thereunto) do prooue better soutdiers. 
2622 BuRTONW;m/. Mel.l. ii.iv. iv. (2652) 150 Hetb.*it mads 
others, if he were so humored, would be as mad himself. 
2751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

t2. Fancied, imaginary (cf. Humour t;. 5 ). Obs, 
2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon), .trembles at his supposed sights 
of the DivelL 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

2649 Milton Eikon, xi. The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour’d. 2722 Smaftesr. 
Charac. it. ii. i. (1737) II. 227 llie most humour’d and 
indulg’d State. 

+ Hu’mourish, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Humour 

+ Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic, 

26^ L, Stucley Gospel-GlassxxxXv. (1670) 365 Humounsb, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -oust see Humorist, -ocs. 
Hn-mourless, -orless, a. [f. Hvnoan sfi. 

+ -LESS.] Devoid of humour. Hence Hmuonr- 
Huuwrlas. JB75 j'' 

One of these humorless sublime L 

13 SepL 308/2 That total inability to sec }Oorsclf as oiners 
sec you. .the child of humourlessness. 

Hnmonrsome, hnmorsome (hm 

n. Also 7-8 hmnersom(o. ^ , / 

1. Subject to or full of humours; fM<:.ful, ap 
ricious, fantastic ; iiecvisb, ill-humonred . He- 
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1656 H. Moke Etiihus. Trt.T^o Rdr. Aiva, Confusion 
of so great seriousnesse with so humoursome mirth. 1678 
CoDWORTH Intell. SysU Contents 1. iv. § 2+ The Divine 
■Will.. not a meer arbitral^*, Humoursome, and Fortuitous 
thin?, but Decency and Fitness it self. 1707 Rejlex. u^on 
II. 130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves by humoursome Singularities. 1742 Richard- 
soH Pamela III. 267 This Gentleman is very particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 De Quixcev Dice Wks. XI. 
294 Every day he grew more fretful and humoursome. 1850 
iiAtN’THORNE Scarlet A. vi. (1879) IJ2 ^V'ith the humorsome 
gesticulation of a little imp. J863 E. J. May Stroages of 
Neilursirongc viii. 76 Well, there, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings, 

2 . Disposed to humour or indulge any one ; in- 
dulgent. {noncc-iise^ 

a 1876 T. Edward in Smiles Sc. NnUir. xili. 275 He seemed 
to be most friendly. .and humoursome to the little rabbit. 

Hn'inonrsomely, c/fo. [F. prec. + -ly^.] In 
n humoursome manner: see prec. i. 

x6s3 H. More Antid. 25 Humoursomely 

and foolishly done. 1678 Cudvvorth intell. Syst. i. iii. § 4. 
107 A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expressed. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ti) V. xvii. 183 To tnfle thus 
bumoursomely with such a gentleman's moments, 

HuTnoTirsoineness. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
The quality or character of being humoursome ; 
capriciousness of humour. 

16^ H. More Antid. Aih. i. viii.(r662) 22 {heading The 
factious Humoursomeness of the Atheist.^ i7Sc>-x Mrs. 
Delamy in Li/e ^ Carr. III. 24 Nothing will so effectually 
. .get the better of any humoursomeness (a strange word) as 
in the discipline of a school. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) IV, IV, 25, I never blame a Lady for her humour- 
someness, so much, as..! blame her Mother, 1832 J. C. 
Hare in Philol. 1.445 All the weaknesses, humour- 

somenesses, and contradictions which are presumed in the 
situations. 

Sump (h»mpl, sh. fThis word, tvith its whole 
is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, c 1680-1720, the place of the earlier cnimp 
(Crump aA, It is first exemplified, i68i, 

in the comb, hump-bached « the earlier crump- 
backed. So hump-backt hump-shoulder, -shoul- 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with crump-, 
are known before Hump which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1706, Bailey 1721-53, Hump 2^. is of much 
later appearance. 

{JHum/tsh in H. Crosse VeHnes Connnvj. (1603) L ij b, is 
an evident misprint for lH 7 iiptshi) 

Hump agrees in form with LG, htmp, humpe portion, 
piece, nunk (of anything), Du, homp lump, hunch, thick 
piece, early mod.Du. hompt fem. *pars abscissa', hompe 
broods *cuneu$ panis* (Kiliaa 1599). out these words always 
mean a hunch, hunk, lump, or thick piece, cut or broken 
off .something, not a protuberance upon it like 'hump*. 
Cf. however LG. htnnpel, hflmpel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a came], etc. The late appearance of the^ words 
in ail the langs. leaves the question of their origin and 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, s.v. Hunipe^ Franck, 
S.V, Homp. The English hump^backed in 1681 might be 
taken as a mixed form uniting hunch-hacked and crump- 
baehedt since these were both in earlier use, (Cf, Hunch.)) 

1 . A protnlicrauce on the back or other part of the 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 
cence, and occurring as a normal feature in certain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
in man. Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 
ances in animal and plant life. 

X709 Taller No. 75 F 6 The eldest Son of Philip., being 
born with an Hump-back and very high Nose.. These 
several Defects were mended by succeeding Matches; the 
Eves were open’d in the next Generation, and the Hump 
fell in a Century and half 1728 Morgan A Igiers I. iv. xoo 
The rider sits behind the bunch or bump, a 1764 Lloyd 
Cobbler Cripplegate's Let. (R.), Tight stag's they find oft 
end in humps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) III. co 
The breed of the urus,or those without an hump.. the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with an hump, a 2839 Praed 
Poems (1864) 1 . X99 With a gash beneath his clotted hair. 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 24 At this point (the sperm whale has] a large pro- 
minence of a pjTamidal form called the 'huinp*. 2875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs^ Bot. 20 The thickenings which 
project outwardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines or ridges. 

b. A hump-backed person, uoitce-use. 

2708 Motteox Rabelais iv. xlviii, 137 , 1 saw a little Hump 
Xfetit bossu'\ with long Fingers. ^1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Iii. 2 In the cunile chair a hump sits, Nonius. 

C. The flesh of a bison’s hump used as food. 

2B07 \nSpiriJ Pub. /mis. (j8o8)XI.4i Humps have long 
been a favourite dish at the splendid entertainments of the 
gre.at Lords, .in India. ^x83x Mayke Reid Senip Hunt, iv, 

* Yonder I' cried St. Vrain ; ‘fresh hump for supper 1 ’ 

2 . transf. A rounded boss of earth, rock, etc. ; 
a hummock, 

1838 Tiiirlwall Greece HI. 400 The Athenian troops., 
mounted Epipohx, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Eur>*elus. i860 Tyndall Glnc. 1. vlti. 
58 Climbing x-ast humps of ice. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Ruro/e vii. (1894' 158 The rounded dome., forms the 
souihcrn hump of the Vicscherhom- 

3 . A fit ol ill humour or vex.'ition; sulks, slau^. 

(Cf. Hump r*. i. Quot. T727 is of douhlful meaning.) 

2727 De Fob Profesf. dTonast. 4 l/ndcr many Haixtshfps 

and Kestrictions many Humps and Grumi»s. x8« Slang 
Diet. S.V., A costermonger who was annoyed or distressed 
about anything would describe himself as having ‘the 
hump*. 2B^ Westm. Gas. 18 Fch. 1/3 Well, my hoy, you've 
cridently got ttie hump. .hut you must give up th.nt sort 
of thing when I’m here. Mod. It fairly gave me the hump. 


4 . attrib. und Comb., as huinp-curcr, meat, rib ; 
hump-shaped adj. See also Hump-back, -backed, 

-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Spirit^ Pub. /rnts. (z8oS) XL 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal hump*curer. .to buy up all 
the humps that could be bad. 1836 W, Irving Astoria III, 
98 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 
1862 G. F, Berkeley Sportsm. IV. Prairies xiv, 262, I 
found that it was the * hump-rib*. 2886 Pall Mall G. 
28 Aug. 13^2 'J'he water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends, .to the village. 

Hump, V. [f. Hump sb."} 

1 . irans. To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch. (Also with 7//.) Hump the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkiness. 

2840 l\lARRYA*r Poar ^rtcX'xxii, It got Into a dark corner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 Miss Yomce Lads ^ 
Lasses Langley jj. 67 Frank had been used to hump up his 
hack, apd put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 
2884 Bourke Stiahe Dance Alaguis xxri. 2S8 The cats 
humped ihemselvesinreadincssfor hostilities. \^<^Spectator 
14 Dec.85i/t She., tumbles her ringlets over her eyes, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. 2893 
Crockett C/ifS'AV/fl'xxm, Sal humped up the shoulder., 
and turned sharply away from him, 

b. absol. 

2884 Stocicton Lady or Tigerl etc. 108 He [the racoon) 
..come a humpin’ inter the house. x88^ G. Meredith 
Diana III. iv. 70 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

c. irans. To round (a surface). 

2878 J. Paton in Encyci. Brit. VI. 734/2 The ‘ humping * 
or rounding of scissors. 

2 . To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon the hack : 
chiefly to hump o»e*s S 7 va^ {bluey, drttrn), to 
shoulder one’s bundle. Austral, slang. 

2853 W. Howitt Two Yean Victoria xiii. (1 855) 1 . 226 He 
‘humped his svi«ag*, in diggers* phrase, that is, shouldered 
his pack. 2888 Boldrewood Robbery under Amts 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughly, .with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was theworstjfor we had lo*hamp* the most of them 
ourselves. 2897 Westm. Gas. 7 Aug. x/3 He humped his 
load up country a biL 

3 . reji. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort ; also, to pride or 
fancy oneself. Also intr. (for reJl.). U.S. slang. 

283s in W. T. Porter Big Bear etc. (1847) 226 (Farmer) 
He WM br^thin* sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
humpin’ himself on politics. 1883 Philad. Times 25 Aug. 
(Cent-). Col. Bums said, * Now you all watch that critter 
hump himself*. 2895 Daily Hems 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of St. Andrews ‘ humps itself* it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advattee 25 Feb. 
263/1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump ; There- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and hump, 

4 . traits. To give (one) *ihe htimp’ : see prec. 3. 
2840 Thackeray Paris Sketeh-bk., On some /ashiottahle 

French tiovets (ed. 2) 1 . 177 Did he not hump me pro- 
digiously, by letting fall a goblet, after Cellini ? 

Hence Humping (hi^'mpiq). 

1878 [see 1 c). 1896 Sir E, M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. 
Antig. Ser. n. XVI. 215 A humping of the .shoulders or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

Hn'inplback, kump-back, sb. {a.) [See 
Hump sb. In this combination, as in hump 
shoulder, hump may be taken as an adj. ; cf, the 
earlier crump-back, under Ckujip a."] 

1 . {hwmp-ba'ckl) A back having a hump; a 
humped back. 

1697 Vanbruch AEsoh ir. IVks. (Rlldg.) 373/1 Who’d 
think that little humpback of his should have so much 
brains in’c? 1709 (sec Huiiip sb. ij. 1731 Medley Kolben’s 
Cape G. Hope II, 64, I have never met wiih one, Bull, 
Ox, or Cow. .with a high Hump-back. 2840 F. D, Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. I. n8 Those who are deformed with 
hump-backs bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2 . (Jiu'mpback,') A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback, 

zjtz tr, Arab.Hts. xeix. (ed. 2) III. 125 He march’d along 
as they did and follow'd Humpback. 27x5 Ibid, clxxxiv. 
(ed. 3) V, 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 285X Motley 
Corr. (1889) I. V. 239 Humpbacks and cripples. 2860 Geo. 
Eliot Jiftll on FI. n. Hi, An ill-natured humpback. 

3 . —humpback whale', see B. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 Both the Fin- 
hacks and Humpbacks are shaped in Reeves longitudinal 
from Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 2840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy, II. 232 The Humpback is 
seldom molested by whalers. 

attrib. or as adj. fjiu'mpback). Having a 
hump on the back ; hump-backed. Humpback 
whale, a whale of the genus Megaptcra, so called 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristic 
hump on the back. 

x«S Dudley in PhiL Trans. XXXIII. 258 Ihe Bunch 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale, 
by having a Bunch standing in the Place where the Fin 
does in the Finback, 2860 Merc, Marine Mag. VII. 2x1 
Whales of the * humpback' species. 

Hump-ljacked, a- [Sec Hump sb. This is 
the first exemplified word of the hump group ; cf. the 
earlier crump. backed. The stress shifts according 
to construction.] Having a humped or crooked 
b.ick ; hunched. Also irausf. 

26Sr Land. Gaz. No. 1649/8 She has been formerly much 
galled under the Saddle, nump-backed under the Pillion- 
* 7 ^* Hume Hist, Eng, II. xxiii, 439 Tins prince 
(Bichard III) was of a small stature, hump-backed. 
X7& dI AD. D’Ardlay Early Diary, He. .h.as the misfortune 
to be hump-back'd. Tennyson Walking to Mail 23 


HUMLPTY-DITMPTY. 


There by the humphack’d willow. t886 J. K. Jesome Uj 
T houghts (t88g) 56 It might be hump-backed Vulcm. 

Htunped (h»mpt), a. [f. Hump sh. 4 -edH 
Having a hump (or humps^J hump-backed, hunch- 
backed ; having the back or shoulders rounded (ia 
a huddled or cramped posture). 

1713 Addison f/xmrrfmwNo.ioa f 3 A straight-shoulkrri 
man as one would desire to see, but a little unfortunate h 
a humpt back. 1756 Burke Subl, ff B, lit. v, Ifthc baiih 
humped, the man is deformed. 1836 Penny Cytl Y. 541 
Thorax convex above, the anterior part humped. iBtSu 
Meredith ifrnwr/r.Cnrrrr HI. ii, 28 HewantedanaudRr.ee 
as hotly as the humped Richard a horse. 

40 Its gables and humped roof are picturesque enough ti 
plea.se any artistic mind. 2895 K. Gbahane Ceh/.Age a 
The drowsing peacock squatted humped on the lawn. 
Hnmpll mt. (and si.) Also 7 hemph. 

The inarticulate syllable ‘ h’mf 1 ’, used : 
a. app. as a signal : cf. Humph v. i. Ohs. 

2681 OnvAY Soldier's Fort. iv. i, Truly a good ComdtjKe 
is a great Happiness; and so I'll pledge you, henph, 
hemph. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
Also sh., as a name for this utterance. 

28x5 Sixteen ij- Sixty r. ii, Humph I . . her lips are cf tie 
brightest, 2824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let. ii, A half artico- 
lated ‘humph ! ' which seemed to convey a doubt. 184a 
Hood Up the Rhine 75 My Uncle received this inielll5er.ct 
with a ‘Humph*. 2865 Kingsley Hcrew. iv, ‘Humpb!' 
says the eagle. 2872 Darwin iv. 86 His humph 

of assent was rendered by a slight modubtion stronsly em- 
phatic. 

Huuipli, V. [f. prec.] inlr. To utter Jin in- 
articulate ‘h'rnfr. 
fa. as a signal. Ohs. 

i 68 x Otway Soldier's Port. ii. i, I desire you to humph., 
and look back at me. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
18x4 Jane Austen Mans/, Park xlv, After humphlnj 
and considering over a particular paragraph. iSu L 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 70 Some of the polite Frenchmen 
humphed, and shrugged tneir shoulders. 
Humphrey. 7 'o dine with DukeH : seeDiSE 
V. I b. So to have Duke H. as host, 

2693 Humours 0/ Toion 29 To make the World think he 
has been at a good Meal, when Duke Humphrey 
Host, 


Humpiness : see Humpy a. 

Humpless (hempHes), a. [f- Hump sh f 
-LESS.] Having no hump. 

2868 Darwin Anim. «5- PL I. ill. 80 Blylh 
phatically that the humped and humpless cattle mu.n w 
considered as distinct species. 2890 H. M. Stanuey Vsrfsm 
A/rlca II. xxxiii. 363 The cattle, .are mostly of a homiest 
and humpless breed. „ t 

t Hump-shottlder. Ois. [See HompA 
Here, as in hump-hack, hump may be taken as an 
adj. Cf. the earlier entmp shouldtr, <hmMTt<i% 
under Cbump «.f] A shoulder raised into a hu^Jp- 
So t Hnmp-shonldorea a., having ^ 5 ?* 
shoulder, round-shouldered, * crump-sh^lnWQ . 
rtX704 T. Brown in Collect. 

Luxemburg, who was Hump-Shoulder d. 2704 S'MFTi> •• 

Bks. (1750) 27 His crooked Leg and hump SnouMer. 

Hnmpty (ho-mPti), a. [app- f-, H ump 
htimpt. Humped, but the fortnaiion 
and may have arisen out of next word.] 
hninp-backed. Also Comb.,a^hmnpllh<‘<t^'fX 
niSzE Fokby For. Ji. AnsUtt^ Hnmpty. 

1689 H. M. Stakley in Daily News ^ Mv. 5'» .* 

- • ■ ' . mountnin] dippvd 


iBsSDsHy, 


humpiy western flank [of a 1 
lands that we knew not by name as yet. ^ 

2 May 6/5 Humpty backed (as they call it m that S 

HTHupty-aumpty (hP'mrti 

adj. Also 7 humtea dumtee, -y. [If d 
whether the word is the same in senses i a 
in sense i the name may have been _,j 

of Hum si I 3; in sense 2 it is ertdcntly lorro 
from /nimp and dump, though this "'““‘d 
give htimpy-dumpy (cf. Humpy a.), ana 
trusive i is not clearly accounted for,] , . 

A. si. 1. A drink made with ‘.ale boiled vun 
brandy * (B. E. Diet. Caul. Crew, a ^ 7 °®Kr-nr,er) 

2698 W. King tr. Sorhiere*s ko»d. r^yS . 

He answer’d me that he had a thousand .‘^uch . .-...txeI 

as Humtie Dumtie, Three Ihreads. 1 ^^ ... ^ucjpiy, 

1837 Disraeli Venetin 1. xiv, They drank humpij'<i 
which is ale boiled with brandy. . , , , In 

2. Ashort.dnmpy.hump-shouldercc pe 

the well-known nursery rime or rici«‘c (h 
below) commonly exphained as 
(in reference to its sb.ipc) ; thence .Lquh 

of persons or tilings wliich when once 0 
or shattered cannot be restored. 

r., 

I .short clumsey P" ^ 


2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., 


humpiy dumpiy man or woman; J/^‘‘7y»an lit p 

either sex. j8io Gammer Gurtons Oa * . f 10 
[Not in Ritsoii’s cd. 01760, nor 

2810) Humpiy dumpty s-ate on a w.all, tann®* 

a great fall; 'i'hreescorc men 


cjomctimes inc i.xsi iwo hum «u.. 

horses and all the king’s men, Cbulcl not game « 

up again. 2848 BlaeJLw. Mar. July 3? /o y^rf 

Humptj'-Dumpty and to fall. 28^ • "iiumr>tyD“®f^f 

AtV/tmW;/. vi. 214* It’s very provoking , nu J 
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HUND, 


said, . . * to be called an egg— very 1 * 1883 J. W. Sherer A t 
Home in India 393 She .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made other than a humpty-dumpty. 1896 
IVestrn. Grtc. 26 June 3/1 Now that the Education Humpty- 
Dumpty has tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king’s horses and all the 
king's men can’t set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Parliament. 

(In the nursery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e. g. ‘ Not all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men Could [can] set [put] Humpiy Dumpty up 
again [in his place again, together again] *.) 

' B. ad/. Short and fat. Also allusively referring 
to the Humpty-Dumpty of the nursery rime. 

1785 [see A. 2]. 1828 Craven Dial., Hnmpty-dHmJ>ii\ 

short and broad, ‘ He’s a lile humpty-dumpty fellow’. 1898 
lyestm. Gaz. 9 July 6/3 To set the humpty-dumpty conver- 
sion firmly on its legs. * 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the' 
nursery rime. 

1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. iv. (1890) 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes. 
Humpy (hr-mpi), sb. Australia. Also humpey. 
[ad. native Austral, oompi^ to which * has been 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the aborigines] suggesting the English 
word hump * (Morris, Austral £ng.).1 A native 
Australian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and primitive house, such as is put up by a settler. 

[1846 C P. Hoogsom Remin. Asistralia. 228 (Morris) 
A ‘gunyia’ or ‘umpee'.] 1873 J. B. Stephens Blcuk Gin 
16 Lo, by the ‘humpy’ door, a smockless Venus! 1877 
Rep. Secretary Pub. Instruct. Queensland 64 The 
school building [at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 1890 
Boldrewood Sguatlcds Dreavt xx. 247 He’s in bed in the 
humpy. 

Humpy (hr mpi), a. [f. Hump sb. + -y.] 
Having or characterized by humps ; marked by 
protuberances ; humped ; hump-like. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 12 This Isle Bossart 
(or Humpy Island). i8ir W. R. Spencer Poems 207 Your 
genius is humpy, decrepid, and bagged. 18^ R. F. Burton 
Arab.Nts. (abndged ed.) I. Foreword 8 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 1888 Co^operat. Netvs 4 Aug. 783 As the 
cars a.sccnd and descend the humpy road. 1^5 W. R. W. 
Stephens Life Freeman I. 249 Round humpy hills rising 
abruptly out of it. 

Hence Hn’mpiness, humpy condition. 
x888 In Chicago Advance x6 Aug., Its back presented the 
odd look of ‘bumpiness’ or ‘a row of lumps' along its 
length. 3896 Daily News 12 June 5/t Sleeves which, for 
bumpiness and volume, excel even modern absurdity. 

+ Humster. Obs. [f. Hum v.i + -ster.] 
One who expresses approval by humming (see 
Hu3I vA 2). 

. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting olTa joque, and of pleasing Che humsters. 

Humstrum (ho’mstrz^’m). [f. Hum vA + 
Strum v., the comb, .being favoured by the jingling 
effect of the whole : cf. helter-skelter^ hurry-scurty/\ 

1 . A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune ; a hurdy-gurdy, 

1739 Gray Let. to R. West in Mason Mem. (1807) 1. 183 
Cracked voices . .accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums. 
1763 B. Thornton in Ann. Reg. 245 note^ This instrument 
[hurdy-gurdyjis sometimes called a hum-strum. x779Wedg- 
WOOD in Smiles Life xviii. (1894) 232 My girl is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinet]. x8*x Cou 
Hawker (1803) I. 246, I .sat at my old humstrum, 

and boggled through a given number of Bach’s fugues. 

2 . ‘ Music, esp. indifferently played music ’ (Og- 
ilvie 1S82), 

Hum-trum : see Humdrum, 

Hnmnlin (hir 7 'mi«lin). Chein. [f. Bot. L. 
Hwnul-us {ltipulus')y the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop ; lupulin. 

1854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

II Humus (hiw'inus). [L., = mould, ground, 
soil.] Vegetable mould ; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or near the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-PierrPs Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 474 
That stratum called Iiutmis, which, .serves as a basis to ihe 
vegetable kingdom. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. IS It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ing in the ground. x88t Darwin Eartlnvorms Introd. 5 Ye.ar 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness, 
b. attrib.y as humus acid, soil. 
x88i Darwin Veg. Mould \. 242 The several humus-acids, 
which appear, .to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during the digestive process- 1892 Blackso. Mag. July 99 
The species of Palaquium require a humus soil. 
Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humple, Humbly. 
Huu (hrn), sb. [OE. Iliine, JItUias, - ON. 
Hxinar, MHG. Hiincu, Hitmeny Ger. Iluuueuy 
med.L. Hunni {Chumtiy Chuni)y believed to 
represent the native name of the people, who were 
knorvn to the Chinese as Hiong-nu, and also IIani\ 
1 , One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 
invaded Europe ca.d. 375, and in the middle of 
the 5th c., under their famous king Attila (styled 


Flagellum Deiy the scourge of God), overran and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. • 

<2900 Cynewulf Eleneix (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and Hreflgotan, foron fyrdhwate Francan and Hunas. 
Ibid. 32 Huna cyning. 1607 Topsell Beasts (1658) 
226 The Cortipanies or Armies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and tenour. 1728 Pope Dunciad iii. 90 The North . . 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 I 'enny 
CycL XIL 346/2 Under HcracUus [610-641] many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer mentioned in History. xS^x Ruskin Ven. 

1. i. (1874) 16 Like the Huns, as scourges only. 

2 . pod. (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 

1802 Campbell Hokenliudeu vi, Where furious Frank, and 

fiery Hun, Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 1890 Daily 
News 28 June 3/4 The Huns who are here j Pennsylvania] 
said to be creating a widespread dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged chiefly as labourers in the mines and ironworks. 

3 . transf, A reckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art ; an uncultured devastator : 
cf. ‘Goth*, ‘Vandal*. 

1806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. xxxii. 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 1892 Pall Malt G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, bum the underwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Ha‘n-llke a.y like a Hun, impiously de- 
structive ; Hu’XLUlau, Humnic, Hu.'unicau, 
Hn'nuish adjs.y of, pertaining to, or like the Huns. 

1607 Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnuin 
horses elsewhere he calleih them Hunnican horses. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fal.ve. ii. 143 Dyed. .With Genoese, Saracen, 
and Hunnish gore. 1865 J. Ballantine Poems 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands are^ On her Ark of glory. 1875 
Encycl. Brit, III. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true Hunnish type. 1882 Ibid. XIV. 60/1 A Hunnic party. 
Hunch. (hi»njj,z». Also 7 hunsli. [Of obscure 
origin : but cf. Hinch v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as i and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been ‘ to thrust 
or shoot out *, ‘ to cause to stick out *, and hence 
‘ to form a projection or protuberance*. 

It is noteworthy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple hunch vb. or sb., hut in the comb, huuch- 
^fxr/t^f^substituted in the and Quarto ofShakspere’s Richard 
/// (1598) IV. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary i6-X7ih c. 
word lunch'backedy which the xst Quarto and all the 
Folios have here, and which all the Quartos and all the 
Folios have in the parallel passage i. iii. 246. This substi- 
tution oi hunch backed In the one passage might be thought 
to be a mere misprint of the 2nd Qo., but it is retained in 
all the five subsequent Quartos 1602-1634 ; and the word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes frequent after 1675, 

1 hen we have huuelit back 1656, to hunch ihe back 1678, 
hunchback 1712, hunch back 1718, and finally, hunch sb. 

1800. Johnson 1755-87 knew only //imtTiivb. iin our senses 

2 and 3) and hunch-bached. With these words must be con- 
sidered huleh sb., backy9x\^ hutch-backed, in the .same 

senses, given by Cotgr. i6n, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for hunch-backed in the Sbaks. Qos. ; 
also the forms hutch back, huich-baek'd, hutch-shouldered, 
found X624-1667, We have further to compare the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where hump-backed Is known 
earlier than hump sb. or vb., or hump-back.} 

I. + 1 . iutr. To push, thrust, shove. Also Jig. 

to * kick against ’ a thing; to show reluctance ; to 
spurn. Obs. ^ 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heautont. iv. v. (1607) 215, 

I will doe thee some good turnc,. without any hunching 
\ac tubens\ 1639 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle bodily paines 7 1621 Bp. Mountacu 

Diatribx 52 God . , will send such curst Cowes short homes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsb. 1658 : 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15. ix. § 3 (1669) 145/x Con- 
science is as much huncht at, and spighted among sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 

2 . trans. To push, shove, thnist. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1639 in Sussex Archxol. Collect. (1864) XVI. 77 [Her 
husband] Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her head. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis, 
Quev. (1708) 148 Hunching and JustHng one another. 1670 
CovEL Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I have been caryed in 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Hunch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. X71J Aruuthnot John Bull iii, iii. Then Jack's 
friends begun to hunch and push one another. ‘ Why don’t 
you go and cut the poor fellowdown ? ’ 1715 Lady Cowper 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (xBii) II. 1. 8 A great 
overgrown.. boy, who would be hunched and punched by 
ever>’body. 1755 Johnson, Hunch, to strike or punch with 
the fist. x8o6^ J. Berbsfxird Miseries Hum. Life xviii. 
xii. 136 You are stoutly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch, 
lo shove ; ^ to heave up. 189* * J, S.^ Winter ’ Lnmley ihe 
Painter xi. 79 [The dog] bunching his large person heavily 
against her. 

II. 3 . traits. To thmst out or up, or bend, so 
as to form a ‘hunch * or bump; to compress, bend, 
or arch convexly. 

1678 Dryden & Lee QZdiptis i. 6 Thy crooked mind within 
hunch’d out thy back. 1738 Swift Conx ersat. 70,! was 
hunch’d up in a Hackney-Coach with Three Country* Ac- 
qu.-untances. 1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse iv. 62 
Peter, .kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching up 
his shoulders. 1863 W, D. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 
(i838) I. 2x5 Shutting bis eyes and hunching him'ielf up 
on the seat with hands clenched. 189a Emily LA^^'LEss 
Crania II. 7 He sat .. hunched up, with his knees and hb 
chin together. 

b. iutr. ? To ‘set one’s back up*. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kenxingten xx. 126 ‘Non- 
sense *, said G., hunching up sulkily. 


Huneb. (hrnj), sb. [In sense l from Huxen 
V . ; in sense 2 app. deduced from hunch-backed. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word ; this, 
although known only from 1790, is found in4nilgar 
use belore 1830 in southern and northern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Hunk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1 . The act of ‘hunching’ or pushing; a push, 
thrust, shove. Obs. exc. dial. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, (N.), When he quaffing 
doth his enirailes wash, Ti? call’d a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 176^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Sup- 
pose.. you should give him a good hunch with your foot. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch, a lift, or shove. 

2 . A protuberance ; a hump. (As to the late ap- 
pearance of this see note to Hunch v.) 

1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by.. a large 
hunch, or protuberance, above the shoulders. 1823 
ScoRESBV Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 144 Camclus,. . 
back with fleshy hunches. 1833 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. 
(1858) II. 306 'I'he old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens. 

3 . A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Hunch, a gre.'it hunch ; 

a piece of bread. South. 2818 M. G. Lewis yrnl. JV. Ind. 
(ib34) 359 Another bit of cold ham .. I ordered Cabina to 
give her a great hunch of it. 1823 E. Viciovx. Suffolk Words 
x8o Hunch, a good big slice, or lumpj of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 1828 Webster, Hunch,. .2. A lump, .as, 
a hunch of bread ; a word in common vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Woodman xxiii, A hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Htuxcll, <7. dial. [? f. Hunch z'.] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, HunchAveather, cold 
weather, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 1897 R. E. G. Cole Hist, Doddittgion 149 
They [hops], .suffered from the ‘cold hunch springs’. 

Hunchback, himcb-back. [f. Hdnch sh. 

+ Back 

1 . (hi>'nji bie'k) A hicichcd back. 

27x8 Bp. Hutchi> 5 son Wilchcrafi 248 A Man with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, 11. III. iii, One Lautrec, aman with hunchback, or 
natural deformity, 

2. (hp'njibsek) « Humpback jA 2 . 

17x2 tr. Arab. Nts. cxxiii. (ed. 2) IV. 35 The Storj* of the 
little Hunch-back. x8i8 B. O’Reilly Greenland x86 A 
hunch-back .. about fourteen years of age. 2870 L'Es- 
TRANCE Miss Mitjord 1 . vii, 240 The only bearable hunch- 
back of my acquaintance is Richard the Ihird. 

3 . attrib. Hump-backed, 

2830 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite iBx The hump-back 
or hunch-back whale, .with a larger hump than the sperm 
whale. 


Hunclibacked (hr nj,brekt), a. [See Hunch 
V.] Having a protuberant or crooked back. 

1398 Shaks. Rich. ///, IV. iv. 8r (2nd Qo.) That foule 
hunch-back’d [Fols. and tsi Qo. bunch-back dj Toad. 2633 
J. Havward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. I’he babe., 
was now growne hunch-back’d. 1678 Dryden & Ler 
(Edipus III. i, “To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms \ X7XX Dennis Ref. Ess. Crit, (R,), As sty>id and as 
venomous as a hunch-back’d toad. 2809 Med. fml. XXI. 
283 A third.. is very much hunchbacked. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 4 10 The hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France. 

Hunched (hrnjt), m Alsohtmcht. [f. HuNCU 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Having or bowed into a hump ; 

: hump-backed ; fig. apt to ‘ set one’s back up ^ 
‘stuck-up *. 

1656 Choice Drolleries thee for thy huncht back, 
•Tis bow’d although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 
213 A very singular variety of perch ; the back is quite 
hunched. 2804-6 Syd. Smith Etnn.Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
141 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
• a hunched back. 2859 Tennyson Guinevere 41 If a man were 
halt or hunch’d, in him .. Scorn was allow’d as part of his 
defect. 2870 E, Peacock Raf Skirl. 1. 146 They do say. . 
that they're strange, and huncht, and proud. _ 2883 Stevtin- 
SOM Treas. IsL i. iii, He was hunched, as if with age or 
weakness. 

Hu-nchet. [f. Hunch sb. 3 + -CT.] A small 
‘ hunch * or lump. 

2790 ORQsr. Provinc.Gloss.itd. z\ Hunchei, a diminutive of 
huncli. 2892 Mrs. Crossjc Red-letter Days 1. 89 A hunchet 
of cheese. 


Suucliy (hrmfi), a. [f. Hunch sb. + -y.] 
I.Tving a hunch ; liumped, humpy. ^ . 

2840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, I’m a little hunchy rillam 
id a monster, am I? x&Sx R. B. Watson in yml^mn. 
DC. XV. 404 Eleven . .strong, but narrow hunchy nbs. 

tSuudy sb. and a. Obs. [OE. hund sb. ncoL 
: OS. hundy OHG. hunt, Goth, {hand), pL 
unda, the original Teut. word for 100:— pre- 
eut. *kml6-my Skr. ^aldm, Gr. ‘ 

tm, OWelsh caul (mod. c^mt), OIr. 

■.imtas, OSlav. (n,TO sHto, Russ. sto. In Gothic this 

riman* form is found only in the plural /«ia » 

rija hunda, etc., which is also i« 

IHG zweihmt, drl html, though art ton/ o ecu is 
ite. In OE. hund teas common in the sing, as 
ell as the pi. In hlE.. hiwd appears to have 
ecome obsolete early in 131^ *-J 
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HUNDEED, 


L « HdnttRED (OE. and early ME.). 

C893 K. jElfred Oro 5 » 11. iv. | 4 Scnatum Sst was an 
hund monna, J>eh heora after fyr[s]te v/are J>reo hand. 
C9SO Lindisf. Gos/>, Mark vi. 37 Mt 3 penninguni tuam 
hundum [Ags, G. mid twam hundred penegon]. riooo 
A^. Gasp. Luke xvi. 6 Hund sestra eles, Idxd. 7 Hund 
mittena hwates. Byrht/erth*s Handboc in Anglia 

VIII. 298 On hF»m hund dagum & fif & syxtigum-dagum. • 
c zzjs Horn, 5 Ysaias, .iwite^ede ueale hund wintra 

er his were. Ibid. 93 pet weren twa hun manna. cz2o$ 
Lay. 83 For hire weoren on ane da3e hund pousunt deade. 

2 . The element hund' was olso prefixed in OE. 
to the numerals from 70 to 120, in OE. hund- 
seofontig^ htmd^eahtatig^ hund^ nigontig^ hund- 
iiontig^ hnnd-endlyftig hund-iwelftigt 

some of which are also found in early ME. 

[No certain explanation can be offered of this hund’^ which 
appears in OS. as /?«/•, Du. U in iachtig^ and hiay be com- 
pared with -kund in Goth, sibunie-hund^ etc. , and Gr. -KOFra.] 
£“893 K. wElfbed Oros. 1. x. § 1, ini hu[n 3 de wintrum ond 
hundeahtatigum. n zooo Csdtnott's Gen, 1741 Warfast 
hale wintra hafde twa hundteontig..and fife eac. fxooo 
iEtFRic Horn, I. 92 Hund-teontig geara was Abraham, 
rzooo in Cockayne Shrine Zs Hundteontig and twent'g. 
czooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 12 Hu ne forlat he pa nigon 
and hundnigontig on pam muntum’ cix6o Hntion Gosp, 
Matt, xviii. 22 033 e seofen hundseofenti^ siSan. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 On bralshipe hie wunedea two and sLxti 
wintre, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Simd, ob5. form of Hound. 

+ HTl*adfold, a.-, adv.t and sd. Ohs. Also 
hunfold. [f. Hund + -/a/d, -fold.] = 

Hundredfold. 

c 1000 tElfric Hoxn. I. 338 Hundfeald getel is fulfremed. 
cxx’j^Lamb. Horn. 21 Hunfold mare is cristes ete. Ibid. 
147 Heo sculen underfon hundfalde mede. 

Snildrcd thnmdred), sb. and a. Forms : a. i— 
hundred, 1 -raed, 3 Or/n. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hundered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid’.e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, *ryd ; 3-4 hund-, 
hond-, houndret, 4 hunderefc, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, 5 -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. 0 . i hundralS, -retJ, 4 -rej)(e, 
(-richt), 4-5 -rith, 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 dial.) hunderth. 7. (Chiefly *SV.) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4- hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yTj 9 dial, hunner. [OE. hundred^ pi. -red^ 
-redUy neut., = OFris. hundred^ -erd^ hondert, OS. 
hunderod (MLG, hundtrt^ MDu. hondtrt[d), Du, 
honderd)i late OHG. (MHG., Ger.) hundert^ ON. 
kundraH (pi. -oS) tSw, huudra^ Da. hundrtde)^ 
corresp. to a Gothic type *kunda-rapt lit* the tale 
or number of 100 (-ra^, -r3j>, related to rafjan to 
reckon, tell, ra}j$ reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for 'hundred* were Hund (q.v.), and 
hund-tiontig = ON, th tiger, OHG. zehanzug, se- 
hanzb^ Gothic taihuniShnnd^ iaihnntaihund. The 
word hundrad in ON. orig,” meant 120 ; later, 120 
and loo were distinguished as hundraZ tolfr^U 
* duodecimal hundred * and hundrab iir/tt * decimal 
hundred*. In English the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hundred, but remnants of 
the older usage remain ; see sense 3. The Ann- 
draik, -reth forms are from ON., as are prob, 
hundre, hunder, etc. : cf. Sw. hundra.'\ 

1 . The cardinal number equal to ten times ten, 
or five score : denoted by the symbols 100 or C. 

a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural. 

(a) In singular. Usually a (arch, ati) hundred, 
emphatically one hundred ; in phrases expressing 
rate, the hundred. 

In (t upon, iai. ^for)ihe hundred (in reckoning interest, 
etc.) ; now usually expressed by ‘ per cenL* 

The construction (when there is any) is in OE. with gen. , 

f il., later with o^ and a pi. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
imiled to dejtnite things (e.g. a hundred 0/ the men, c/ 
those men, 0/ ihem)\ except in the case of measures of 
quantity, c. g. a hundred 0/ bricks, we do not now use this 
conslr. before a noun standing alone {euz-n hundred 0/ men\ 
but substitute the constr. in.b* But a hundred is construed 
with a plural verb, e.g. a hundred of my friends were chosen ; 
a second hundred were then enrolled. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt, xviii, 28 HundraS scillinga 
XKnsfrtv. G, hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund penegaj. 
c xooo Ags, Ps. (Th.) Ixxxix. (xc.) 10 peah he heora Imndred 
seo. € 1*00 Obmin 6078 All swa summ illc an hunndredd 
iss Full tale. a\y» Cursor M. 6977 It was na folk pam 
moght wit-stand, Pat an hundreth moght for<hace. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxc tymes ten, that ys 
to a hundereth and twenty, cx'^oPilgr. T.yoxnThynne's 
Animadv, (1865) App. i. 78 A-mongst an hundreth.. of 
thes religyusc brethren. 1553 Gresham in Btirgon Li/e 
(1S39) I. 132 To lett upon interest for a xii monthes daye, 
after xili upon the hundred. X57S-85 Adp. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 203 l*he lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 1617 Morysoh ///«. 
lit. 91 For gaine of fifty in tbehundred. 1^8 Nethersole 
Sel/'Ocndemned 1. Aij b, Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Divb, About one 
hundred of Leagues, 169* Bentley Boyle Leet. 159 ’Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular. throw, .with 
four cubical dice. 1737 Pope Uor. Ep. 1. vi. 75 Add one 
round hundred. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated by the hundred. 

{b} In plur.il : httndreds. [OE. hundred, -?/, 
neuter, ME. httstdredes.) 


In Arith. often ellipt. for the digits denoting the number 
of hundreds : cf. units, tens. 

cjooo Ags. Gosp. Marked. 40 Hi 3 a s«eton hundredon and 
fiftigon. cio^ Suppl. eEtfrids Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 
Centurias, getalu, uel heapas, uel hundredu. c I275 
Lay. 27830 Ofatle pan faundredes pat to-hewe were, a X300 
Cttrsor hf. 8886 O quens had he [Solomon] hundrels seuen. 
cz3^ VlvcLiF Last Age Chirche \n Todd Three Treat, p. 
xxvi, Two and twenty hundriddis of jecris. trz435 Craft 
Notnbrynge (E. E. T. S.) 28 So raony hundrythes ben in 
pe nounbre pat schat come of pe mukiplicacioun of pe ylke 
2 articuls. 154s Rbcordc Gr. Artes zx8 a, His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 16x3 Purchas PiL 
grimage (16x4) 110 Governours of thousands, hundreths, 
hfttes and tens. i6z7 Morysoh Itin, tii. 78 Great store of 
red Deare . . which the Princes kill by hundreds at a time. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 52 One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs. 1876 Digby Real Pro/, i. 3 The body of 
invaders is a regular army .. divided into ‘hundreds* of 
warriors. Mod. Some hundreds of men were present. 

(f) After a numeral adjective, hundred is com- 
monly used as a collective plural, with the same 
construction as in {a\ (Cf. dozen.) 

cioso Byrhi/ert/Ps //andbocin Anglia VI 11 . 303 l>riuig 
siSon seofon beo 3 twa hundred & tyn. aiiooO. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 P 11 Seox hundred wintra. rxsoo 
Okmin ^71 purrh talc off fowwerr hunndredd. c X205 Lay. 
613 Six hundred of Ws cnihten. c 1340 Cursor M. 13345 
(Fairf.) pe folk him folowed. .be many hundre Sethousande. 
c 1460 Battle 0/ OtterboumezSo Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh 
men Fyve hondert cam awaye. 1668 Hale Pref. Rolle's 
Abrid^n. 3 These many hundred of years. 17x9 J. T. 
Philipps tr. Thirty Four Confer. 105 He deluded many 
hundred of Women \mod. many hundred w., hundreds of 
W-] X782 CowpER Loss of Royal George\\, Eight hundred 
of the brave. ^ Mod. He lost several hundred of his men in 
crossing the river. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or collective) noun. 

In OE.sometimesusedasatrue adjective, either invariable 
(like other cardinal numbers above three), ordeclinedin con- 
cord with its sb. l*he use in later times may be regarded 
either as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of ^before 
the noun. The word retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by a or some adjective (numeral, 
demonstrative, possessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing, or the collective pi. is used, as in a {a), («:). Cf. 
dozen, which has precisely parallel constructions. 

£■975 Rushiu. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mi 3 peningum twa»ni 
hundreSum. cxooo Ags. Gosp. ibid.. Mid twam hundred 
penegon. c x*oo Vices ^ Virtues 1x3 Swo manije hundred 
wintre. Z297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2342 An hondred kni^tes. 
axyMCursorM.zzTgj pehundret and pe pusand knigntes. 
CZ340 Ibid. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundird shepe that were 
ther. CZ420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xh, Thre hundrythe 
pownde Of redy monay. CZ470 Hknrv Wallace i. 126 
Sewne. .Quhar kingis was cround viij hundyr %er and mar, 
X568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. X579 FuLKE/f«^iVxx* Pari. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes in a rowe. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 5 Within a few 
hundreth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 2x6 A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
CowpER Loss of Royal George vi, With twice four hundred 
men. 1B18 Shellev^^. iv.xxxii, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowen 
Logic X, 325 After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
stances. .the hundred-milUon.and-firbt instance should be an 
exception. Mod. The hundred and one odd chances. 

{p) Phrase. The Hundred Days, the period of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending with his abdication on 22 June 1815. 

c. The cardinal form hundred is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form : e.g. *the 
hundred-and-first ' the hundred-and-twentieth *, 
'the six-hundred-and-fortieth part of a square 
mile *. 

2 . Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number : cf. thousand. (With various 
constrnctions, as in i.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 17031 He has a hundret silh Dublid Jns 
ilk pain. 1362 Lancu P. PL A. vi. ii An hundred of am- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1450 Rnt. de la Tour (1868) 131 
God rewardithe her in this worldcly lyff, hundred sithe 
more after the depnrtinge oute of this world. 1513 Douglas 
y£neis 11. iv.[v,) s A fer gretar wondir And mair dreidfull 
to cativis be sic hundir, 1573 J, Sanford Hours Recreat. 
(15761 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Junius P!af« 4 g/’Ww£t>«/r 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shades. 1738 Swift Pol. Cenversnt. 

р. xlyi, How can she acquire those hundreds of Graces and 
Motions, and Airs? Z848 ThackeraV Van. FairxxW, You 
and Mr. Sedleymade the match ahundred yearsago. x88s 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of small 
craft used by the Chinese to gain an honest livelihood. 

3 . In the sale of various commodities, ofteu used 
for a definite number greater than five score ; see 
qnots. : esp. Great os long hundred, usually = six 
score, or a hundred and twenty. 

1460 Househ. Ord. (1790) 102 Salt fishe for Lent .. at 204 
[sic, but 7 cTTor) to the hundred. 1533-4 Wef 25 Hen. K///, 

с. 13 § 12 The nomher of the C. of shepe.. in some countrey 
the great C where .vj. Score is accompied for the C. x6ox 
F. Tate Househ.Otd. Edw. //(XB76) 61 Of somme manner 
of flsh the hundred containeth six score, and of some other 
sort, nine score, 1688 R. Holme Armourywx.y. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Habcrdinc, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-41 
Chambers Or/. S.V,, Deal boards are sixscorc to the hundred, 
called the long hundred. 1813 O- Fnu IX. 279 -To take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day at a price not 
exceeding ten shillings the hundred of six score, or a penny 
a-piecc. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (iB6x) 16 Fresh her- 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 18W 
Glasgotv Her. 13 SepL 4/2 A mease [of herringl . . is five 
hundreds of x2o each. 


4. Elliptical uses. a. = Hd.vdridwiight 

IS4I Recokde Cr. Aries (1575) 203 An Imndred is wiw 
100, but IS 1 12 pounde. 1743 Lend, f, CetmltyBm'r 
(cd. 2) 322 Three hundred Weight of Coals mate k, i 
hundred of Coahs. 1726 G. Semple Building in U’dir; 
This Rani is only four hundred and a half. * 

b. A hundred of some other weight, measure or 

quantity. * 

1538 Yatton Churehiv.Acc. (Som. Rcc. Soc.) 153 Pal'd for 
ij hundryth of bords to make y« Church coffur .iiij*. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 258 An Hundred of Uml bdr’ 
25 Bushels, or an hundred Pecks. 1703 T. N. Ciiy 4 C, 
Purchaser 214 Oak is worth sawing zs. 8<f. per hundred .! 
That is the hundred Superficial Feet 1875 Bedfojo 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 367 Books of gola leafconui: 
twenty-five leaves. Gilders estimate their uorlc by ibt 
number of ‘hundreds’ it will take (meaning one hundred 
leaves) instead of the number of books. 

c. A hundred pounds (of money). 

1543 Becon PolecyofWnrreSvks. {1560-3)1. isgTheprtste 
.. maye dlspende hondreds yearely, and do nought feriu 
*599 JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. iii, [He] ray 
dispend some seven or eight hundred a year. 17x^49 |s« 
Cool a. 7). 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl, xi June, I’ll beta 
cool hundred ne swings before Christmas. 1806 Sm 
Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) II. 150 It. .contained three banb 
notes for one hundred each, 1855 Cornwall 257 Layingont 
a few hundreds. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta{iZ^ \ii faith 
and I have three hundred a year between us. 

d. A hundred years, a century. Obs. did. 

A 1656 Bp. Hali./?£;h. /K/t. (x66o) 298Evenin ihesccoti'l 

hundred (so antient . . this festivity is . 1883 Lor.pn. bla^. 
Oct. 638 Since the last year of the last ‘hunner 

5 . In England (and subseq. in Ireland) : A sob* 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court ; also formerly applied to the court itself: cf. 
CouNTyl 4. Chiltern Hundreds : see Chiltern’. 

Most of the English counties were divided into hundreds; 
but in some counties wapentakes, and In others xi’ardsj ap- 
pear as divisions of a similar kind. The origin of the diywoa 
into hundreds, which appears already in OE. timw, is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and very diverse opinions have been 
given as to its origin. * It has been regarded as denotioj 
simply a division of a hundred hides of land ; as the disinct 
which furnished -a hundred warriors to the host; w repre- 
senting the original settlement of the hundred warriors; cr 
as composed of a hundred hides, each of which furnished a 
single warrior * (Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . v. § 45). ‘It is certaia 

that in some instances the hundred was deenuri to coniam 

exactly 100 hides of land ' (F. W, Maitland). 

OHG. (Alemannisch) huntari, huntre, was a subdivision w 
the gau in Ancient Germany ; but connexion between llus 
and the English hundred is not clearly made out. 

0x000 Laws of Edgar I, [title) )>is is seo gerJEdnyssM 
mon.l>a5t hundred healdan sceal. Ibid. c. 3 And sc man 
his forsitte, and haes hundredes dom for«ice..5es>ll«niM 
pam hundrede xxx peninga, ond at J>am afteran cyrre svxtiS 
penexa, half ham hundrede, half ham hlaforde. rieoo4fff« 
of Ethelred i. c. i. $ 2 Nime se hlaford twegen getreowe 
j^egenas innan l»am huntlrcde. ?rtzt43 ^y^LL. 

Gesta Reg. x i § 122 Centurias quas dicunt 

mas quas thethingas vocanl instituil [Elfrcousj. 1*5 

Britton i. 1. § 13 En countee* et hundrez et en 

chescun fraunc tenaunt. Ibid. lil. § 7 

homme en court de baroun ne en hundred. c* 3 *S ({V 

Times Edw. 11 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And thu- 

assisours, that comen to slrire and to hundred Damneth 

for silver. 1450 J. Paston Petit, in P. Lett. No. 77 y j] 

In the courtes of the hundred. 1465 Marc. 

No. 510 II. 201 Endyty(i..by the v 

hunder. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, zo In ‘ 

xxij hondredis. 2559 in Strype Ann. Ref. D824) L • 
vii. 409 There is. .in every houndrethe one head ' 

X588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. i. xii. 52- 
City Madam i. ii. Thy sire, constable Of the hun 
1656 Evelyn Mem. 8 July, [Dedhaml a clothing . S, 
most are in Essex, but lies In the unwholesome ^ 

^48 De Foes TourGt. Brit. I. 7 (D.) 

Fort] there is nothing for many miles 

but a continued level of unhealthy marshes called 1 ne 

Hundreds, till we come before Leigh. 2765 v 

Comm. Introd. iv. 115 As ten families of 

up a town or tithing, so ten tithings composed a P 

division, called a hundred, as consisting of ten ij ,. 

families. 2806-7 J. Bebesford Miseri^ Hum. LJ _ ^ 

II. xxx, On a visit in the Hundreds of Essex. j-j, 

Const, Hist. 1 . V, 96 The union of 

the purpose of judicial administration, peace, 

formed what is known as the of ^ 

1876 Digdy Real Prop. \. 3 It Sarriort 

exact links of connexion between the hundreds jjj 

who constituted ihe subdivisions of the 
the territorial hundred of later times ; there can n 
no question ih.at the two are connected. xBw ^ V 
Viet. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants oft 
or other area in which property (S.oamaccu ) | 
riotously and tumultuously xiNsembled together 
certain cases to pay compensation for such da ijje 

is expedient to make other provision l^tc.J • • a raised 
amount required to meet the .said payments s')®" r ij I 3 
as part of the police rate. xBSBAct 51 4 5 ® ( . 

There shall be transferred to the council ofe policr, 

The making, assessing, and levying of ^ 
hundred, and all rates. Ibid. § 100 The exp t.yf.{jrcd, 
Sion of a county’, in.. this Acj...includes any 

lathe, wapentake, or other like division. . 

b. A division ofa county in the Bntish 

colonies or provinces of Virginia, ’j- jbe 

ware, and Pennsylvania, which still exis 

state of Delaw.ire. ^ .. . t_ ,r- Ar^ 

x62x Ordin. Virgmia z^ July m Sfith A////, ^ent, cf 
iv. 33 The other counal . . shall ronsist for the P. * 

said councilor stale, and of two burgesses o _ Jn/f rtijrrx 

hundred, or other particular plantation. ^ 

of Maryland III. 59 Whereas the west 

river is now. .thought fit Pinnt)h. L 

name ofSt. Georges hundred. 1683 Cr/- Arc. / t 
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SI Power to Divide the said Countrey and Islands, into 
Townes, Hundreds and Counties. j888 Bryce Attier. 
Commit), II, xlviii. 224 iiptCt In Maryland hundreds^ which 
still exist^ in Delaware, were for a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ, Hist, Vir^ 
ginia I. 210 At certain intervals .. houses were put up, the 
occupants of which formed a guard .. for the population of 
the Hundreds. 

fc. Proverb. Ohs» 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 76 ^Vhat ye wan in the 
hundred ye lost in the sheere. 16*5 Bacon Ess.^ Empire 
(Arb.) 307 Taxes, and Imposts vpon them Imerchants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reuencw; For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shire. xM* Bunyan Holy 
IKrtr (R. T.S.) 297 They are Mr. Penny Wise*pound*foolish, 
and Mr. Get-i’ th’ Hundred-and-lose-i*ihe-Shire. 
f6. A game at cards. Ohs, (Cf. Cent^.) 

1636 Davenant Wits r. ii. Their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance, At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
165a Urquhart yeivel Wks. <1834) 277 As we do of card 
kings in playing at the hundred. 

7 . Htimireds and thousands : a name for very 
small comfits. 

c 1830 IRemembered In use]. 1894 G. Ecerton Key- 
notes 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8. Comb. a. In sense i (or 2). {a) attrib., as 

hundred-'work, sawyers’ work paid for by the 
hundred (square feet) ; (^) in adj. relation with a. 
noun in the plural, as hundred-eyes, name for 
the plant Periwinkle (Vinca') ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede; also with a noun in the singular, 
forming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as hundred-foot^ 
franCy ^leaf -meshy -mtUy -petaly found (e.g. a 
hundredfranc piece, a hitndred-^und note) ; so 
hundred*pounder,a cannon firing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see Pounder) ; (^) para- 
synthetic, sx^hnndred-ciiied, footed, -gated, -handed, 
-headed^ -htied, -leaved, -throated, etc., adjs, 

x8s5 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 11. 237 Minos, the King of 
*hutidred-citied Crete, x88* Rep. to Ho. Re/r. Prec, Met. 
U. S. 264 A *ioo-foot shaft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
lU. XV. 142 The Scolopendra or •hundred fooled insect. 1742 
Youno Nt. Th. IX. 922 Thy •hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. lU.xxxviii, 131 .The hundred-gated 
Thebe.^. 2805 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 266 The 
•hundred.handed Briareus. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., 
Cien cabefas, •hundred headed thistle. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 83 To bring forth these *hundred-Ieafe Roses. 
zSxx A. T. Thomson Loud, Disp, (18181 345 The petals of 
the •Hundred-leaved Rose. x8o8 Bentkam Se. Reform 50 
A bone breaking •hundred mile road. 1692 Lend. Gas. 
No. 2831/4 Lost.. an •Hundred Pound Bag. z68a J. Peter 
Siege rieuna xop Mortar-piece, a *hundrea pounoer. 1842 
Tennyson Vis. of Sin 27 As 'twere a *hundred-throated 
nightingale. X703 T. N. City ff C. Purchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claim it as a Custom, to have half Breaking-work, 
and the other half *Hundred-work. 

b. In sense 5. Hundred-court, Eng. Hist, 
the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; +hundred-man, OE. 
hundredes-man, the constable or officer of the 
hundred, — Hundbederi; f hundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
+ hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred, 

1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or •Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy, 1789 
W, Hutton {title) History of the Hundred Court. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I, v, 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit. . a xooo Laws of 
Edgar I. c. 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cy 3 e hit man 
Jiam *hundredes-men, and he sy 33 an Jjam ieo 5 ing-mannum, 
Jbid. c. 4 Buton he hajbbc ktes hundredes mannles] jewit- 
nyssa, o 35 e bass teo 3 ingmannes. X23S-S2 Claston. 

(Som. Rec.Soc.)2io Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dred©. ^ 1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. v. 102 On analogy. .we. 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
drcdes-ealdor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituiing functionary of the court which he held. 1839 
Keigiitley Hist. Eng. 1 . 77 The Hundred also had its Court, 
named the •Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii. I 3, 125 The Charter was. .sworn to at every hun- 
dred-mote. 1x89-93 Charter in Wetherhal Register (1897) 
30 Et omnes tcrr$ ad cam pertinentes . . sint quiete .. de 
•hundredpeni et de thelhingepeni et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parlt. 1 . 1x5/1 Liberi et quieti ab omni Scotto..et de 
Hidagio.,Hundredespeny, Borchafpeny, Theihyngpeny, 
Hiindred (as ordinal) : see Hundredth. 
fHundredaghte. Ohs. rare. In4liondpeda5te. 
[app. an analogical formation after/nV/<z^/^, ztxti- 
a^te, for OE. pritigoHe, sixtippfSe.^ Hundredth; 
hundredfold. 

1340 Ayenb. 234 J>o b't bye^ ine spou.shod.. 1 iabbeh bet 
brittajte frut, Ro byep in wodewe-hod habbeh 
zixtia^te frut. po lokeb maydenhod habbeb 
hondreda3ie frut. .. pet zed bet yil into be guode londe 
fruciefidc of one half to be bdtta^tc, of ober half to 
zixtia^te and of be bridde half to be hondredajte. 

SCuudredal (h^mdredal), a, [f. Hundred 5 
-b-AL.] Of or pertaining to a territorial hundred. 
1862 Collect. Archxol. I. 12 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist, III. xxi. 564 The ancient towns m 
demesne of the Crown.. possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 Maitland Domesday Sf Beyond 93 The relation of the 
manorial to the hundredal Courts is curious. 

Hundredary (hu'ndredari). [ad. med.L. hun- 
dreddrtusx see next and -ARY.] =Hundreder i. 


X700 Sir H. Chauncy Herifords. (1826) I. 15 The Chief 
of them [Freemen] were Sheriffs^ Hundredaries, and other 
Judges and Ministerial Officers in Iheir several Counties. 
z8x8 Hallam blid. Ages (18721 1 . ii.ii. § 5.238 Next in order 
wa.s the Cenlcnarius or Hundredary, whose name expres.ses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 18^ Eraser's Mag. XLI. 
343 Every county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
Its hundredary, every tythingand parish its wardens. 

Hxmdreder, -or (hmidredw, -/i). Also 5-6 
himdrythar, hundredoiir, hunderder. [f. 
Hundred 5 + -er 2 ; in med.L. hundreddritts , Cf. 
centenarius, ceniener, Centenieb.] 

1 . The bailiff or chief officer of a hundred; the 
hundred-mnn. 

lizSs j 4 c/ 13 Rdw. /, c. 36 Quia etiam vicccoraites hun- 
dredarii et ballivi libertatum consueverunt gravare subditos 
suos, 13x5 Rolls Parlt. 1 . 343/2 Qe les Executions 
de Brefs qe vendront as Viscontes soient faite.s par les 
Hundreders, conuz & jurez cn plein Conte.] 1455 Paston 
Lett. No. 239 I. 330 The Kyng [Hen. VI. ] beyng then in 
the place of Edmond Westley, nunderdere of the seyd toun 
of Seynt Albones. 1591 LAMBARDE.rirc4c/i?//(i63s)38That 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have thetr Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1607 CowEL Interpr.{i(yjd),Hundreder,..^\^\(is& 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundred, and 
holdeth the hundred Court .. and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . ii. 
50 Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, having sworn, to- 
gether with tl*e hundreder, or presiding magistrate ot that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cau.se. 1874 Act 37 ^ 38 Viet. c. 45 
§ 38 Nothing in this Act shall take away. .any right or 
privilege of the hundredor or hereditary sheriff of the 
hundred of Cashio. 

2 , An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

1501 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 150 All these that is at 
the end of the names ar Hundrythars. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 3 The shireffe.. shall returne in euery 
suche panelL.six sufficient hundredours at the least. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 157 a. In a plea personal!, if two hundredors 
appear, it sufficetK. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. 
XXV. (1739) 42 In raising of Forces one hundred were 
selected ex singulis Pagis, which fir.Nt were called Centen* 
narii, or Hundreders, from their number. 1768 Blacnstone 
Comm. III. ix, x6i To oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and c^ after the felon. 1818-48 Hallam hlid. Ages (1872) 
11 . viii, 406 note. The trial by a jury.. replaced that by the 
body of hundredors. 1807 Maitland Domesday fy Beyond 
288 In order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is otherwise decreed. Hnlfshall go 
to the hundred. 

1 3 , A centurion. Ohs. 

e 1550 Cheke Matt, viii, 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vnto him and sued vnto him. 

Htmdredfold (ht>-ndr«dt 5 «ld), a., adv., and 
sb. Forms : see Hohdbed ; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4-6 -folds, 
[f. Hundred + -fold. Cf. ON. hundraS-fa/da, 
MHG. hundcrtvalt, Ger. htmderl/all, -faltig. OE. 
had httndfeald.'] 

A. adj. A hundred times as much or as many. 

CX200 7 'rin. Colt. Horn. 203 He shal fon ber-to-yenes hun- 

dredfeld mede. eszoo Ormin 19903 He wolJde. .Hiss mede 
seldenn hunndreddfald Forr hisegode dedess. 155* Huloet, 
Hundrelh folde, cenUtpiex. 

B, adv. A hundred times (in amount). 

a 1200 Moral Ode He hit seal finden eftberand hundred 
fald mare. Ibid. 247 pec is fur pet is undret fald hatlre 1 
bene bo urc. 

b. Now always a (aft) hundredfold. 

rx320 Cast. Loi'C 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his pejme an hondred feldc, 1340 Ayenb. 191 
pet god wolde yelde an hondreduald a! pel me yeaue. ^^1400 
Maundev. (Koxb.) XXIV. iia Mare acceptable .. pan if he 
gafe him a hundreth falde so mykill. 1797 Godwin Eu- 
quirer \. ix. 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) II. 135 Armies which out- 
numbered them a hundredfold. 

G. sh. 1 , A Imndred times Ihe amount or 
number. 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 137 Eower weldcdc seal eft beon 
imeten eower mede, and bi hunderfalde mare, a 1300 
Cursor M, 17055 (Colt ) But o ioi an hundret fald, ^hc 
dublid pe pi sang. ixSzWvcLiFtJrN.xxvi. 12 Isaac, .sowide 
in that loond, and lie fonde that ^cer the hundryd foold. 
X393 Langi. P, pi. C, xim. 158 He shal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche bitsse. 1526 Tindalb Matt. xiil. 8 
Some an hundred fold, some fifty fold, some thyrty folde. 
1655 Milton Sonn., Massacre Piedmont, That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who ..Early may fly ihe Baby- 
lonian woe. 1747 Chesterf. Let. to Prior 6 May, Seed . . 
which indeed produced one hundred fold. 

2 . A local name for Lady’s Bedstraw, Galium 
verttm, from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G, Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord, I. xoo As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerous and clustered, our common 
people call the plant A Hundredfald. 

Sundredtll (hr ndredp), a. and sb, (Also 4-6 
hundreth, 4 hundret, -re, -ride, 5 hondred, 

7 hundred), [f. Hundred + -th. Of laie for- 
mation : OE.had no ordinal from hundor hundred', 
ME. sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialcctally.j The ordinal 
numeral Ijelonging to the cardinal Hundred. 

A. adj, 1 . Coming last in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 Hundreth, centum, centenus., 
centeislimus. 1570 Levins Manip, 88/44 Y« Hundreth, 
cenlesimus. 1630 Dra\*ton Noah's F/ocit (R.), On the six 
hundredth year of that just man, The second month, the 


wventeenth day began That horrid deluge. 1631 R. 
Bvfield Sabb. 14 The one hundred generation. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy 4. It, Isl. 1 . 103 Extending to the 
hundredth mile.stone. 

2 . Hundredlk partx one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

rtX3oo Cursor M. 23140 pe hundret [Gbtt. hundreili, E. 
hundre, Tr. hundride) part i mai noght mele. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71 , 1 sawe thcrof not the hondred 
part, a x6oo Hooker (J.), We shall not need to u.se the 
hundredth part of that lime- 1665 Hooke Microgr, 213 
Not above a four or fi%-e hundredth part of a well grown 
Mite. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. iii [He] has not 
power left, .by the hundredth part sufficient lohold together 
this collection of republicks. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. 39 
Compressed, .sons to have bulk about ahundredth part less. 
B. sh, A hundredth part. 

*774 C. J. Phipps Voy.N. Pole 124 Divided, .by a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. x8oo Young in Phil. 
Trans. XCL 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. x86i Mill Uiilit. ii. 26 Ninely-nine hundredths 
of all our actions are done from other motives. 


Hundredweiglit (hr-ndredw^i). [f. Hun- 
dred r Weight, i'he plural is unchanged after 
a numeral or an adj. expressing plurality, as many.'] 
An avoirdupois weight equal to I12 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds/ whence the name. 
Abbreviated cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from 100 to 120 lb. ; ‘in the United 
Slates a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
100 pounds’ {Cent, Diet.). 

[1542 see Hundred 4 a.] 1577 Harrison England nr. i. 
(1877) 11. 4 Such [horses] as are kept also for burden, will 
cane foure hundred weight commonlie. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anat, (1691) S3 The said quantity of Milk will make 2^ C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and 1 C. of Whey-Butter. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. ij- Com. 65 [She] could 
as soon fly with a Hundred Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
1858 Greener Gunnery An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl, iv, App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 The Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Guernsey hundred weight of loo 
Guernsey pounds. 1895 7 /wrr 6 Mar. 10/6 The hundred- 
weight of ccrt.Tin kinds of cheese was 1x2 lb. and of oihers 
120 lb. 

attrib, 1883 P. S. Robinson Saints ff Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 
tHnne. Naut. Ohs. Also 7 Sc. huin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON, htin-n knob at the mast- 
head ; in later use prob. a, F. httne (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Hound sh.^] » Hound jA2 i. 

<“1205 Lav, 28978 Sell heo drojen to hune, a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc, Poems xlviii. 93 Vp uenl our saillw, tauntit 
to the huins. 1764 Veilkt in Phil, Trans. LIV, 286 The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried from it, from the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of the main-mast. 
Htme, var. of Hone sb:~ Ohs,, delay. Him- 
firame, var. Unfr.\he Ohs., evil, disadvantage. 
Himfysh, obs. f. Houndfish. 

Hung (ht?r )),//4 a. [pa, pple. of Hang v.] 

1 . Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb. Often with qualification, as 7 velt, ill, 

1663 F. Hawkins 07 Annulet, a thing hung 

about the neck. x6jB Quack's Acad. 6 A Tongue well hung. 
1771 Smollett HumpJi. Cl. 26 June, Ihe carriage is. .well 
hung. 1894 Athenxum 22 Sept. 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed. 

b. Of meat: Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
* high 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv.' (1746) 349 
Counirj'-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist, Fr. Gerund 1 . 106 Old ewe- 
mutlon, hung-meat, and household bread. ^ 1833 Marrvat 
P. Simple xxiii, A piece of hung beef, and six loave«. 1863 
Mom. Star 1 Jan. 5, I have heard Dr. Hill’s evidence as 
to hung game oeing unwholesome and unfit for food. 

2 . burnished or decorated wilh hanging things. 

1648 Gage West Ind. x6 All her masts and tacklings hung 

with paper Lanihornes. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 33 
They [peas] grew rapidly and were very well hung. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I. 385 At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk. 

't'b. Having pendent organs. Obs. 
x&|t Best Farm. (Surtees' 1 Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. rx^5 Howell Lett. 
(1650) I. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they s-ny he was 
hung like an ass). 1685 Lend. Guz. No. 1998/4 A large 
Hound Bitch. .pretty well hung, all white. 1785 Gbose 
Diet. Vulg. T., Well-hung. 

Hun^ (hrq), pa, t. and pple. of Hang v. 
'f'Hu’ngar. Obs. [a. Ger. Ungar, med.L. 
Huftgams Hungarian.] 

1 . A Hungarian. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcockf] tr. Hist. Ivstine livja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by the said Hungars. 

2. A gold coin of Hungary. Pd-ioIiungor-dcUar, 

1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iL I-..!?: 

refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. .* 4 

Ace. City Prusa in Phil. Frans XlV. 443 
Hungars for Gold, and Spanish J” ry/.f Tr-title 

Silver, .pass current among them. X 75 f •* inti 

H ungar, CT HongrCyTi gold ^ 

al<o a money of accompt, worth a^ut a cr fr. 

Hnngakan (fargge-Tian), ^ and sb. [f. med.L. 

HuftgariaW\FSi(sh.\V£.] , exf a 

1 . Of, belonginR to, or native of Hengary. Ap- 
plied to thinga orig. made or reared in HonRaiy, as 
Jim^sariantorst,)!. Ualkcr-, Utmsananbaham, 
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the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Pimts 
Miigho or Pumilio ; Hungarian bowls, a kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz ; Hungarian machine, a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero’s foun- 
tain : see quot.; Hungariati water, Hungary water. 

x6oo J. PoRV tr. Leo's Africa ii. 48 'Phe Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 415 The Hungarian 
miles are the lowest upon earth. /zx688 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.l Ep. to Julian Wks. 1705 II. 92 Such Carbuncles 
..As no Hungarian Water can Redress. Nat. Philos.^ 
Hydraulics li. 17 (U. K. S.) The Hungarian^ machine, so 
called from its having been employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz, in Hungary, i)roduces^ its action by the conden- 
sation of a confined portion of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained in a pipe. 1882 Garden 
13 May 322/j Hungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom. ■ 
t 2 . Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on hungry : cf. B. 2 ; see Nares). Obs. slang. 

1598 Shaks. Merry /K, 1. iii. 23 O base hungarian wight ; 
wilt y* the spigot wield? 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
(1617) Divb, Come yee Hungarian pOchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of the forest. 

B. sh. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungarian horse ; the language of Hungary. 

*553 ilillfi) A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion, made 
by Syr-Thomas More Knyght, and set foorth ^ the name 
of an Hungarien. 1615 in Devon Iss. Excheq. Jos. I (1836) 
318 One other gray gelding, instead of one of the Hunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i, 

§ 3. 4 ITie Hungarian [language], used in the greatest part 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. II. 83 
Fresh invasions of the Saracens, to whom were now added 
the Hungarians from the north, 
f 2 . (With play on hunger.) A hungry person, 
a great eater : cf. A. 2. Obs. slang. 

z6oo-z2 Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) no A 
monstrous eater. .Invited ..unto a gentleman, Who long’d 
to 'see the same hungarian. And note hb feeding. x6o3 
Merry Deinl Edmonton (1617) Cij, Away, I .. must tend 
the Hungarions. 163a D. Lupton London iii. 12 The 
middle He [of St. Paul’s] is much frequented at noone with 
a Companj’ of Hungarians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede. 

t Huilgaric (hrqgjc'rik), tr. Ohs. [ad.med.L. 
Hungaric-us: cf. Hungary.] ^ Hungarian <r. i. 
Hungaric fever ; an old name for typhus fever. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Min, 327 Hungarick feaver, 
which is. .malignant and contagious. 1694 Sauios Bates' 
Disp. (X7Z3) 473/2 It is jgood against a Hungarick Fever, 
which is a kind of sweating Sickness, 
t Hungarisll, a. Obs. rare. [f. next + -ibh.] 
=Hongarian. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ttist . linltne LI ij'a, By his wife 
of the Hungarbh race hee had one sonne. 

Hunga^ (hr’^gari). [ad, med.L. Jfungaria 
(F. Hongrie), f. Hungari^ Ungari^ Ungn^ Ugri 
(cf. Ugbian), med.Gr. OtJyy/ioi, Ger, C/ngar-n, 
names applied to the Hungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars.] The name of a country and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces, the eastern or trans- 
LeithandivisionoftheAustro-Hungarianmonarchy. 
Used attrib. as in Hungayywater'. see quots. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. IFfe v, vi. Your bottle of Hungary 
water to your lady. xy<^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Queen of 
Hungry IPater, a Spirit of Wine fill’d with the more es- 
sential part of Rosemary-flowers. X727-41 Chambers 
Hungary JPater, .a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungarj”, for whose use it was first prepared;., 
made of rosemarj’ flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine, 
and thusdisiilled. jZt^S/orting Mag. XLII. 129 Hungary 
waters . . were brought to recover the gentleman. 
Hungary, obs. form of Hungry. 

Hxmger (hr'qgsr), sb. Forms: i hvmgor, 
1-5 hangur, i— hunger; (also 3 houngner, 
{Orm.) hunngerr, 3-5 uuger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, •yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, houuger, 5- hongre, -ir). 
[OE. hunger, -ur « OS. hungar, MDu. hongher 
(Du. /longer), OHG. hungar, (MHG., Ger. hun- 
ger), ON. hungr, (Sw., Da. OTent. 

*huijgm‘ 5 % cf. Golh. htiggrjan to hunger: the 
actual Goth. sb. was hi^hrus, corresp. to an OTeut. 
*hur;hrH-s ; these imply pre-Teulonic */ni^hnt-, 
*/:tf/:ni-, Cf. Lith. liankci torment, kcnkli to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) K/y/rci = ; see Kluge, and 

Zupitza German. Gulluralel] 

1 . The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of food ; craring appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

cBas FesJ. Psalter Ivlii. 15 [Hr. 14] Hungur SrowiaS. 
A 900 Cynewulf CrrV/ 1660 in Exeter Bk.. Nis hungor 
ne hurst slxp ne swar te;^er. CZ050 Su/pl. jEIfrids Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulckcr 172/3 Fames, uel /o/tna, hunger. 1x54 
O. E. Citron, an. 1137 r 3 Wrecce^ men sturuen of hungar. 
<1x200 Moral Ode 231 On hellc i< vngcr & h*rst. f xam 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 2/54 For strong hounguer he criede loude. 
CX375 Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus SS 1‘ill ner for hung>'rc he 
gasfe he 5alcle. a 1400-50 Alexander 4608 Je boi fede 50W 
with frute at fla>*s no^t ^ourc hongir. 1$^ PUgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. X531) 8 Wh.at nedeih meet there where shall be 
no hunger? 1568 Graftos Chron. II. 35 After that he 
would never cate nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 16x3 PusaiAS Pilgrimage ti6ix) 836 Vcr>’ 
patient of labour and hunger, feasting if they nave where- 


with ..and fasting other-whiles. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest ii, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1858 L'VTTON What will he do 1. iii, I have the 
hunger of a wolf. 

b. personified or represented as an agent, 

czooo Andreas 1089 (Gr.) Hungreson wenum blates beod- 

gsestes. 1362 Lancl. P. PL. A. vii. 288 Fedde hanger 
georne With good Ale. 1393 Ibid. C. ix. 177 Honger have 
merej' of hem, and lete me geve hem benes. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16141862 Some perishing in the devouring jawes 
of the Ocean, and others in their selfe-devouring Mawes of 
Hunger. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, \iTjb) II. 125 Hunger 
is a much more powerful enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills him much sooner. 1894 H. Drummond 
Man 251 The parent of all industries is Hunger. 

c. Proverbs. 

1546 J. He\wood Prov. (1B67) 39 Some sale, and I feele, 
hunger percelh stone wall. x^S Eden Decades^ 62 marg.. 
Hunger is the best sauce. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 210. x^8 
llo?sz\.\.SerPents (1658) 780 Hunger breaketh stone-walls, 
and hard need makes the old wife trot. x634S«rT. Herbert 
Trait. 12 Had they not so good a sauce as hunger. 27x9 
De Foe Crusoe ii. ii, Hunger knows no friend. 

2 . Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc. ; 
dearth ; famine. Obs. or arch. 

cxooo <Elfric Gen. xli. 30 Hunger fondejj ealle eorjjan. 
xrzooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-cwealmas bee's and 
hungras . , and eor)>an styrunga. a 1046 O. E. Chron. (MS. 
C) an, 976 On hys scare w^ se miccla hungor on Angel 
cynne. <7x250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2150 Ghe Ser him two chUder 
bar, Or men wurSof Sat hunger war. xsByTREViSA/f/^rfrw 
(Rolls) II. 441 In his daj^es fil a greet honger in J)e lond of 
Israel. 14^ Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. (1482) 83 The englyssh 
peple that were escaped the grete honger and mortalyle. 
*559 Homilies i. Swearing w. (1859) 7^ Ood .. sent an uni- 
versal hunger upon the whole country. 1600 Holland Livy 
IV. 147 These calamities began with hunger. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vi. 196 When we 
entered a village [in Ireland] our first question was, ‘How 
many deaths?' ‘The hunger has been there’, was everj*- 
where the ciy. 

3 . transf. viX\ 6 .Jig. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 45 b, That cursed hungre 

of golde and execrable thirst of lucre. 1656-9 B. Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 4 The insatiable hunger of mony hath 
vayled. .their understanding. z86o Geo. Mill on FI . 

1. v, This need of love— this hunger of the heart. 1880 
Tennv’son Battle Brunanburk xv, Earls that were lured 
by the Hunger of glory. 1889 Ruskin Preeterita III. 43 A 
fit took me of hunger for city life again. 1897 Daily News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called ‘land hunger' might prevail in 
parts of Ireland where the possession of a small piece of 
land was absolutely necessary. 

^erroneously for hungri. Hungry. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 5094 (Cott.) Flue yelr obis hunger tide 
[uMrz* /l/.S’tS', hungre, -ry, -ery], ezyto /bia. 20121 (Edin.) 
Nakid and hunger {other MSS. hungry, hongry] sco clad 
and fed. <7x485 Di^y Mysi. (1882) ill. 1934 pe hungor and 
he thorsty. 

4 . alinb. and Cotnb. a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as hunger^ 
den, •pain, •pinch, ••wolf, -world. b. instru- 
mental, as hunger-beaien, -driven, -greedy, rinad, 
•pinched, -pressed, -stricken, -stung, -worn adjs. ; 
hunger-pine vb. c. objective, as hunger-giving. 

d. parasynthetic, as hunger-gttHed, -paunched adjs. 

x6o6 J. Ravnolds Dolarney's Prim. (1880) 87 Because, 
that I was *hunger-beaten, I chaw’d a bit. 2843 Carlyle 
Past 4- Pr. III. ii, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westminster Hall, .down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 
a x6x8 Sylvester Hytnn St. Lewis the King 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Westm. Gas. 11 Feb. 5/2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-driven birds. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 373 Satisfying his *hunger*greedy 
appetite. 1647 R. Stafylton Juvenal 67 Art thou with 
th‘ injury of a meale so tooke? So *hunger-gutted ? 1805 
Cary Dante, Inferno i. 44 With his head held aloft and 
■“hunger-mad. 1820 Keats Isabella llx, Seldom felt she 
any ‘“hunger-pain. 2598 Rowlands Betraying Christ 21 
Like '“hunger-paunched wolues prone to deuour The 
lambe. 2855 Browning Fra Lippo 127 Admonition from 
the “hunger-pinch. 2639 Fuller Holy War i. vili. (1647) 
IX Being well “hunger-pincht .. [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians. 16x0 Chester's Tri., Envie 28 A 
rich man *hunger-pin'd with want, a 1756 Collins Ode 
Pop.Superst. Highl. 164 *Hunger-prest Along th* Atlantick 
rock undreading climb. 26x4 T, Adams Fatal Banquet i. 
Wks. 1861 I. 161 Hath any gentleman the •hunger-worm 
of covetousness? 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, Many 
•hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 

e. Special combs. ; -j* bunger-bane, death by 
hunger, starvation; so hunger-baned adj., 
starved; d'hnnger-bedrip, a kind of Bedrip or 
harvest service at which the lord gave the tenants 
food ; hunger-belt, a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tightened to alleviate the pangs of 
hunger; 't’li'ineer-bond, necessity arising from 
famine; hunger-flower, a species of W'hitlow- 
grass, Draha incana, so called because it glow's in 
‘ hungry * soils {Cent. Diet.) ; hxmger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agrestisx see hunger-weed \ 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle are kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a.pining- 
housc; hunger-rot, +(«) a disease in cattle re- 
sulting from Scanty feeding; (^) a miserly WTCtch 
{liiall) ; hunger-trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
(he feathers are growing ; hunger-wood, a name 
for Eanusicuhts arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis, 
corn-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. 
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16x7 Markham Caval 1. 3 Nor. .that they .for hdte ri 
strength die with “hunger-bane. 1549 CovEROAit, etc 
Erasm. Par. x Cor 12 We beyng there vrcie »buMtT. 
baned and famyshed. c 1300 Cvstumals BaitU-mt, 
(Camden) 54 Ad quartam precariam, quod vocatur'Hunr? 
bedrip. 1846 Stokes Discov. Australia II. xii. sot m, 
Pasco, .had obtained from them a “hunger belt, coanostti 
of w’allaby furs, 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 7/1 ’Tis a detkt 
of savages to cheat an empty stomach, and is called ‘ihs 
hunger belt’. cxa5o Gen. 4- Ex, 763 Deden for he 
•hunger bond,^ fejer ut into egipte lond. 1839 G. TaWi 
Mein. Surtees in Surtees' Durham IV. 69 He wentmsta-'th 
to the “hunger-liouse, and set it at liberty. 2893 iriMh 
Gas. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two instances the pining-Iairs or huegij. 
houses are within the shops or open directly into them. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 54 Also “hunger rolte is the worst 
rotte that can be . . and . . cometh for lacke of meate, acd 
so for hunger they eale suche as they can fynde, 1577 
B. Googe Htresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 140 Against iL 
Winter rotte, or hunger rotte, you must provide to feede 
them at home in Cratches. 1828 Craven Dial., Hvnm. 
rot, a penurious, griping wretch. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebekht 
Observ. Hawking 7 Young hawks should be plentifully fd, 
for if they are left one day without food, the “hunger- 
traces will appear. 2852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valin 
Indus iv. 42 note. The plumage will bear. . * hunger-traces’, 
a flaw on the shaft and web of every feather in the body, 
e'^pecially the wings and tail, often occasioning theri to 
break oft at the place injured. 1793 Martyn Flora Rvtl, 
II. 56 It [Corn Crowfoot] has the name of •Hungcn^ted. 
2894 Times 21 May 12/1 That most pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foxtail, blackbent, or hungerweed, ahjecutTU 
agrestis, is already in ear and flower in corn-fields. 

(ho'ggGi), V, Forms: i hyngran, 
hingrian,(hyncgrian),3-5liungre-n(4hoDgre-, 
hengren, 5 huugyr, 6 houngir, -re, hungre), 4- 
hunger. [OE. hyngran (later hingrian ) = OS. 
hungrjan, Goth, htiggrjan, f. hungr-, Hunger 
C f. also OHG. MHG. and Ger. 
hungern, MLG., MDii. hungeren, MD. and Bo. 
hongeren ; OPTis. hungera ; ON. 
gre, with a different verbal form. Tlie normal 
mod. repr. of OE. hyngr{t)an would 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sh. hunger.] 
f L impers. as in it hungers me ( Golh. 
huggreip inik, ON. viik hungrar, OHG. mik hm- 
grit)i ‘ there is hunger to me I am hungry. (In 
OE. with accus.' or dat.) Obs. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 35 Sc5e cymes to me ne 
hynegreS hine. czooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., Ne hingrw 
be to me cym5. e 2000 ^Elfric Horn. 1. 166 Ac siowa 
him hingiode. aitts After, R. 214 Ou schal cuer fiuo* 
gren, c 2300 Haveiok 654 Him hungrede swilbe sort 
137s Barbour Bruce xiv. 432 Thame hungerit alsua wem 
sar. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 252 Eet this when ^ 
hungrep. 

2 . intr. To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry, 

rtooo Cynewulf Crist 1354 in Exeter 

Xefon hingrendum hlaf. eiooo Ags. Gosp. Luke «. 
Eadlse synd ge 3e hincriaSnu. <11300 LursorH. 

1 wat at pou has fasted lane and hungres {Tnn. 
nu. <i 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihu he^ 
gren on neowe. 2340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 
and yhe me fedde. 1382 Wyclif Luke vl. 3 xms, iMt 
Dauith dide, whanne he hungride, <7x440 b’rcnif. ten. 
253/1 Hungryn, or waxyn hungry.., esurio. J- 
WOOD Prov, (1867) 28 They must hunger in 
not woorke in heete. a 26x2 Donne Bm^amToc {t044n*3 
if he had not hungred till then, his fasting had ^ , 
vertue. 2783-94 Blake Songs Ex/er., Holy l^^ I 
25 Babe can never hunger there. x88i N. T. . • 

iv, 2 When he had fasted forty day’s and forty mghis, 
afterward hungered (x6xi was. .an hungred]. . ^ 

3 . transf. and Jig. To have a longing or craving r 
tolong^br; to hanker QN'VCaindirectf^^ 

C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 213 pIn 
hungryn to se vanytees. 2526 Tindale Matt. v. 0 . 
are they which honger and thurst for 1x539 
ewesnes. 2563 W1N3ET Wks. (1890) II. 12 
houngerit throw inlakc of the heuinlie and neceswre Jui 
Godis Word. 2700 Farquhar Constant Couple 
Hell hungers not more for wretched souls, than he i 
got pelf. 2737 Waterland Rev. Doctr. Eucharist 
The Word was made Flesh ; which consequently * - 

hungred after for the sake of Life. 2856 Mrs. 

A ur. Leigh vi. 455 Whom .still I've hungered after moit 
bread. 1873 Helps Anim. 4- Mast. vi. (1875) *13 
and above this necessary repute, you hunger lor pr« • 

+ 4 . trans. To have a hunger or craving ior, 
desire with longing ; to hunger after. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. v. 6 Eadisc synt pa 
wisne-se hingriaS [esununt ius/iriam] and * 

Wycu^ ibid., Blessid be bei pat hungren and Ij, 

wisnesse. C2440 Vr// (E. E. T.S.) **3 P* 

hungrelh gredyly delycacyes.,pin crys hungryn 
newe tydynges. 2563 Homilies 11. Sacrament i. (* 59 
Spiritually they hungred it, spiritually they tasteU j • ^ 

6. To subject to hunger ; to starve, lami » 
drive or force by hunger {to, rw/p, out, 


tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 313 R cuIU yarm.t^' 

force except ihay war hungret out. 204* tka* 

(Surtees) 119 Thcire pasture will hunger our w « 
arc used to wtter keepinge. 1727 I*. Walker LJ . ^ 

56 (Jam.) Christ minds only to diet you, , jg il.e 
you. 2B03 S. Pecce Aneed. Eng. Lang. 59 • 

north they say of one who keeps his /cr\anl5 
commons that he hun^rs them. pYc. 

East Wind, Hunger into madne.ss Every P rntjotlu 
2884 Daily Tel. 22 May 5/7 The Mahdi spent Use ^ 
in hungering out Obcid. , , of 

b. transf. To deprive of strength bj 
any kind; to 'starve*. ? Obs. 
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14. . Her Cauterar, c. 23 in Scott, Stat. (1844) 700/2 {red) 
[Skinners] hunger ^er lethir in defaut of graith ]>at js to say 
alum eggis and o'^ir thingis. 

Hu’nger-'bit, a, =next. 

X549'6a Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Lions shall- 
be hungerbit, and pinde with famine much. X67X Miltoh 
P, R. II. 417 Ixjst ill a Desert here and hunger-bit. a lyxx 
Kek Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 201 Furious Panthers., 
hunger-bitt. 

Hii*nger-1}itten, a, • Bitten ’ or pinched with 
hunger; famished, starved. 

1^9 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man for 
lack IS hungerbitlen. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 12 The 
hunger-bitten Client to distresse. x8x6-i7 Coleridge Lay 
Serm. 322 A hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy. 
Stingered (hr>*gg0Jd), a, [Partly aphetic 
form of A-hungered, partly pa. pple, of Hunger 
V. 5.] Hungry ; famished, starved. 

Eng. Cong. h-el. xlvi. 116 Beseged & hungrod. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 a, He ete whansom- 
euer he was hungered- 1573 Satir. Poems Re/orm. xlii. 
636 The pepill salbe houngerit haill Of Spintuall fude, 
X790 J, Williams Shrove Tuesday U794) 21 The courier .. 
bid the hunger’d eat. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. r, i. 4 To 
get food when Pm hungered. 1871 Tennyson Last Tour* 
nam. 713, 1 am hunger’d and half-anger’d. Mod, Sc. A puir 
hungert creatur. 

H A hungered^ an hungered', improperly divided 
forms of A-hungered, Anhungered, q.v. 

1398, etc. [see A-huncereo, Anhungered]. xS 77 B. Googe 
Heresbnch's Hiisb. iv. (1586) 364 Nor .. let them goe a 
himgerd into the Pastures. 2841 James Brigand xxiii, I 
trust that supper is ready, for 1 am an hungered. 

Snngerer (.ho-ggsroi). [f. Hunger v. + -erI.] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1382 Wyclip Isa. xxxii. 6 And voide he shal make the 
souleofthehungrere. 2784 R. Bage Barham Dcnms II. 6 
A hungerer after loaves and fishes. x8sx Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Grace before Meaty Nothing in Milton isfinelierfancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hungerer. X842CROLY 
Hist. Sk. 90 The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering (ho qgariq), vbl. sb. [f. Hunger 
V. + -ingLJ The action of the verb Hunger; 
craving, longing. 

1638 Wilkins Netv World 1. (1707) i An Earnestness and 
Hungering after Novelty. 1678 Bunyan 1. 115 He 
findeih hungrln^s and thirstings after him. 18^ Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vi, iv, France has begun her long Curriculum 
of Hungering. 2891 Athenaeum 20 Jan. 51/2 The insane 
hungering after quarterings. 

Hu'ngering, ppl. a. [f. as piec. + -ing^.] 
That hangers ; hungry. _ 

97* Btickl. Horn, s |>a hingrigendan he sefylleh mid godum. 
12x300 E, E. Psalter cvi[i]. 9 Hungrand saule he filled 
with gode. r2X34o Hampole Psalter cxlv, 5 He ^fis mete 
til hungirand. a i88a Rossetti House 0/ Life vi, The half- 
’ dra\vn hungering face. 

Hence Hwagreringrly adv.y hungrily, longingly. 
2884 Arch. Forbes in Eng. Iltustr. Mag. L 456 Tidings 
which peoples awaited bungeringly or tremblingly, 
t Huugerland. Obs. [perh. = Hungary ; cf. 
also HuNOEHLirr.J In quot. attrib. 

263* Massinger City Madam iv. iv, Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quellio ruffis. 

Hu'ngerless, a* rare. [f. Hunger sb, + 
-less.] Free from hunger. 

1620 Shelton Qiiix. III. xxi. 148 Sad and sorrowful tho’ 
hunEerlcss. 

+ Hungerlin. Obs, [? A corruption of HuN- 
GEULAND.J *A sort of short furred robe, so named 
from having been derived from Hungary* (Nares). 

ei^S Howell Lett. 1. 1. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Ancients did put *twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be attir’d like a Woman, the other like a Man .. A 
Letter or Epistle should be short-coated and closely couchd : 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more hansomely then a gown. 
2658 Burbury Hist. Chr. Aiessandra 2x2 The Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on a man’s Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an upper safegard for 
women of a dark grey colour, without which she would ha>'c 
lookt like a man. 

Hungerly (hiJ-ggodi), adj. Obs. or arch, [f. 
Hunger sb, + -lyI.] Hungry-looking; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look. 

2393 Langu P. pi. C. vn. 197 Ich can nat hym discryue, 
So hongerliche and so holwe neruy hym-self lokede. 2555 
Eden Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to dcparie from 
thense more hungerly then iheye came. 2596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr, 111. ii. 177 His beard grew thinne and hungerly. 2846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (2852) 55 The linkmen of London., 
are poor, lean, hungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Htl*iigerly, adv, Obs. or arch, [f. Hunger 
sb. + -LY^ ; in use a variant of Hungrily. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungrily; greedily. 

2557 Burrouch in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 156, I sawe 
them eate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a cowe doeth grasse 
when shce is hungrie. 2607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 262, 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 2653 Holcroft Pnvri//x/r. 
Vandal Wars il 36 The Vandale boy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth. 2861 Ld. L^■TTOs & 
Fane Tannhauserfi Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp. 

T BCu’nger-starve, Obs. [f. Hunger 
• h S tarve v.} irons. ‘To starve with hunger’: 
formerly in regular use where the simple * starve * 
is now usual. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 28 Min ej’e wolde .. Ben hunger 
.stor%'en also faste, Till eft aycin that he her see. 2576 
Fleming Panc/l. Efiist. 352 If it were not ..should not all 
kindc of cattell ..perbhc, and be hunger star^'cd? 2587 


Golding De Mornay xx.:n. 499 It is v-Titten..! will hunger- 
starue all the Gods of the Gentiles. 26x0 Histrio’m. vi. 
G ivb, Though Famine hungerstarue heauen saues. 

So Hunger-starved, t*starven ppl. a. ; f Hun- 
ger-starving vbl. sb, and ppl, a. 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. Ii iij b, Ac- 
compaignied with hunger staruen trewandes. 1578 J. 
Stockwood Serm. z^Asig. 27 The vnmerdfull and hunger- 
staruen Souldiers. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears. (Chetham 
Soc.) 35 To save us from hunger starving. 2597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. I. i. 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie. 2632 
Lithgow Trav. in. 100 , 1 in that hunger-starving feare, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfull reliefe. 2647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 1692 Drvdeh Eleonora 47 The 
Hunger-starv’d, the Naked, and the Lame. 2725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 345 They were indeed hunger- 
starved. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 223 This tattered, and 
seemingly hunger-starved. Body of Cavalry, a 2879 J. S. 
Brewer Eng. Stud. (i88t) 434 Wolves and foxes,. hunger- 
starved, swept down from the neighbouring forest. 

Hungeiy, obs. form of Hungry. 

tHnngil, -ill. Obs. local, [In 1450 houndgilt 
OE. type *kundgild ‘ dog-payment *.] A pay- 
ment under the Forest Laws on account of dogs. 

In quot. 2621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-gild ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

2450 Rolls Pnrlt. V. 195/1 Thomas Cateby .. hath . . Ixr, 
of houndgilt silver yerly .. by the hands of cure Receivour 
of cure Duchie of i.ancastre. 1621 N. Riding Ree. (1894) 
1. 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare there was about the summe of xiijUx* col- 
lected within the said libertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 2788 W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Horsam, Hungil*Moneyy a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of It has long ceased) by the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for horsemen and hounds kept for 
the purpose of driving off the deer of the forest of Pickering 
from the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hiingre, obs. form of Hunger, Hungry. 

H!ungrify(ho ggrifdi', 2/. nonce*zvd. [f. Hungry 
a, T -FT.] Irons. To make hungry. So Humgri- 
fYitiQ ppl. a.i appetizing. 

i88t Blackmore C/xr/r/<w<r// xxxii, 'The hungry and hun- 
grifying potato. 1887 — Springhaven xy, There was Mr. 
Cheeseman. .amid a presence oi^hungrifyinB goods. 

Hungrily (Iinggrili), adv. [f. Hungry c. + 
-LY-.] Ill a hungry manner ; ■with hunger or 
craving; longingly; greedily. 

*377 Langl. P, pi. B. xx. 122 Thanne cam coueityse. .And 
armed hym in auarice and hungriliche lyued. 2693 Dryden, 
junr. in Dryden's Jirvenal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 
Acorns hungrily they fed, 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal 
Odes viii, 42 So hungrily you every thing devour. 2887 
Baring-Gould Gaverocks xiv, He.. ate hungrily. 

Hnugliness (hoggrines). [f. as prec. + 
-KESS.] The quality or condition of being hungry ; 
greediness; longing. 

2530 Palscr. 232/1 Hongrynesse,^>'«, appeiit a manger. 
2577 Dee Relai. Sfitr. 1. (1659) 186 That her wormes might 
eat and forget their hungrynesse. 2662 T. Childrey Brit, 
Bacon. xi8 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
more, and others less, according to the fatness or hungrjmcss 
of their water. 2837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. xiv. (1862) 561 
A determined expression of fresh-air hungriness. 

t Hu’ngriousness. Obs, rare'-', [f. */nmgri’ 
oits adj. (f. Hungry a. + -ous) + -ness.] » prec. 

*549 Covf.rdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyve riotous bankettyng..more outnagiously vsed, and 
the pores hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than nowe ? 

Hungry (hr qgri), a. Forms : i hungris, 
1-6 hungri, 3 {Orm^ hunngxij, 3-6 hoiingrie, 

4- 6 hungro, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 

5- 6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4- 

hungry. [OE, hungrily -reg =* OFris. hungerig, 
hongerig (MDu, kongerick, MLG. hungerichy Dii. 
hongcfig), OHG. hungeragy hungerc, 

G er. h ungi€)rig) :-\V Ger. typeVr/rw^uy-, f. hungr- 
Hunger A : see -y.] 

1 . Having the sensation of hunger ; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food ; having a keen 


appetite. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. MatLxxv. 37 HuoenneSec we seson 
hungrig vel hyngrende ? (.4^. Gosp. hmgrisendne.] a 2000 
Guthlac 737 in Exeter Bk., Oft he him *te heold Jwnne^ hy 
him hungrige ymb bond flu^on. rizoo Ormin 6162 pe birrh 
fedenn hunngrh mann. <1x300 Cursor M, 23084, I was 
hungre, yee gaOne fode. 2382 \I\c.\av Luke i. 53 He hath 
filHd hungry men with goode thingis and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [2526 Tinoale, He hath filled the 
hong^ with goode ihinges]. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng, 
cxcui. 175 -^n hungary wolfe. 2546 J- Hetwood Prw. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. Ibid, (1867) 73 
Hungry flies b>'te sore. 1570 Satir. Poems Refomn. xiu, 
139 As houngrie tykb je thnstit forhLs blude. 1637 Milton 
Lveidas 225 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
2650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xrii. 13 Though hee bee as hungrie 
as a hunter. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) V. 89 How 
hungry soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion. 1855 
Loncf. Hiaw. viiL 227 The huogrj’ sea-gulls .. Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

24B4 Caxton Fables of jEsop in. xvi. \Vhen the bely was 
empty and sore hongry. Pitp'. Perf, (W. de W. xs3x) 
82 D, Scarcitc in meatc, and the bely alway somwhat 
hungrj’. XS73^ Baret Alv. H 734 Bread and salt as- 
swageih an hungrie stomach. 2630 R, Johnson's Kingd. 4 
ContTmu. 87 A hungrj’ belly may call for more meat. 

c. iransf. Indicating, characteristic of, or charac- 
terized by hunger ; belonging to a hungry person. 
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2600 J. PoRV tr. Leo's Africa ii. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungrie life. 2602 Shaks. Jul. C. r. 
ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke. 28x8 
Shelley /T rv. Islam x. xv, The .. flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts’ hungry cliase. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. i. i, His shining eyes darted a hungrj* look. x88o 
Arttri/n 4* Down Gloss, s.v., A hungry cj’e sees far. 

2 . a. Of times or ^places: J*Iarked by famine 
or scarcity of food ; famine-stricken. ? Obs, 

'CX250 Gen. 4* Ex. 2136 Quan So hungri ^ere ben forS- 
cumen. <1x300 Cursor M. 5094 (GSti.) Ftue gerc of Hs 
hungery tyde. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr, iv. 9 (CZamb. 
MS.) In the sowre hungry tyme, 2393 Langu P. PI. C. x. 
206 Hclden [ful] hungry hous and hadde much defaute. 
2607 Rowlands Lanth. 29 When thou art hording vp 
thy foode. Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food : Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs, 

*SS* Huloet, Hungry me.ale, peredia. 2653 Walton 
Angler iv. 104 We shall . . make a good honest, wholsome, 
hungrj* Breakfast. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus eviil. 4 First 
should a tongue Fall extruded, of each vulture a hungry 
regale. 

3 . a. Of food, etc. : That does not satisfy one’s 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence Jig. Un- 
satisfying, insufficient. Now rare. 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iii. 234 Y* wil not be con- 
tent with a bungrj’_ supper. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixvii. § 12 Their discourses are hungrie and ynplea^anl. 
26x7 Moryson Itin. it. 260 To feed upon their owne hungerj’ 
store. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 128 Shrimps .. tho’ but a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. 2865 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Aug. 10 In Lucian’s time they found it rather 
hungry fare. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing, rare. 
2612 Coryat (title) Crudities hastily gobled vp in five 
Moneths Trauells . . newlj* digested in the hungrj’ aire 
of Odcombe, in the County of Somerset. x68i Penn Ace. 
Pennsylv. in R. Burton Eng. Emp, Amer. vii. 109 A skie 
as clear as in Summer, and the Air dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 285* Thackeray Esmond 11. vii, There are wood- 
cocks for supper. . It was such a hungrj* .sermon. Mod. We 
found it a verj* hungry place; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully sharpened. 

4 . In special collocations. 

t Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
lerixed by insatiable hunger, f Hungry gut, in) the /«• 
testinum jejunuiny the part of the small iniestine between 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup- 
posed to be usually found empty after death ; aXsofig. \ [b) m 
quoi, 2552, a person with hungry guts, a glutton. Hungry 
nee, a grain allied to millet, Paspalnm exile, much culti- 
vated in West Africa, t Hungry worm tsce quot. 2737). 

2552 Huloet, Hungrj’ gutie,exffno. Ibid., Huncrysicnes. 
bultnta^ bulimia. 1570^ Lambarde Peramb. Kent 12826) 
284 I'o satisfie the hungrie gut of their ravenous appetite. 
2598 Florio, Digiuno, ,. a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, because it is alwayes ei^tie. x$07 Topscll 
Fourf. Beasts (xtiZ) 296 The Hungry Eviil., is a veiy great 
desire to eat, following some great emptiness or fack of 
meat. 2737 Bracken Farriery Imfr, {1757) II. lox The 
common People imagine them troubled with what they call 
the Hungry worm under the Tongue. .. There is no such 
Thing as the Worm under a Dog’s Tongue. 2858 Hocc 
Veg. Kingd. 818 Paspalum exile is a native of Sierra Leone 
.. cultivated .. for its small seeds, and called Fundi ax 
Fundungi, which signifies Hungry Rice. X887 M0LONEY 
Forestry W. Afr, 526 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

6. Iransf, andy^. Having or characterized by a 
strong desire or craving (jbr, fafierj •^of any- 
thing) ; eager ; greedy ; avaricious, a. of per- 
sons, their attributes, etc. 

c 1*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x5 De hodede..shoMe..fedemid 
godes worde i>e hungrie soule. a 2325 Prose Psalter xy\\\]. 

9 He .. fulfild hungri soules of godes. 2303 Langl. P. Pl. 
C. 11. 188 Aren none hardur ne hongrj’our men of holy 
churche. 2548 Uoall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther Knoweladge. 2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons 6 
Hungrie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 2748 Anson s Voy. 
HI. vii. 357 A hungrj’ and tjTannical hlagistrale. 28x3 
Shelley Q. Mab vi. 137 That .. the exulting cries .. Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1880 J essopp Coming of Friars vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungry for intellectual food, 
b. of things. 

2650 CoTCR. (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett, l*he French is a 
hungry language, for it devours more con-sonants th.m any 
other. 2725 Pope Odyss. xti. 18 The hungry flame devours 
the silent dead. 1845 Hooo Mertnaid Margate xxx. He 
was saved from the hungry deep b>' a boat. 2886 Traill 
Shaftesbury iv. (x8S8> 52 Tlie conveyance of prixe-mony*. . 
into Charles’s alwaj’s hungry pockeL 2898 Westm. Gas. 

CO Apr. s/* Now and again a column of flame shot out .. 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 


6 . Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
able, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent; ‘more disposed to draw from other 
substances than to impart to them* (J,)i esp. of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivere ; 
Not supplying food for fish. + Applied formerly 
also to ‘ hard ’ waters and acrid liquids, 

2577 B. Googe Hertsbach's Hush. «• i!!r 4 * 

which is nought and yecldcs not his fruiie, « pai Water 

Clay : nor hungry Sand, rpra 7 

To ^inoHora.c ■h' s'&r^in all hnn^ 

\\ines. 2787 certain times will c^e up, 

springing waters bei K - hand. i8x6 Keatxjtck 

hungry pxr.nro gro.^d. 
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the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest part of the stream. 

h. Jig. Jejune; barren, sterile. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps, xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imaginacion. 

c. Alin. * A term applied , to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discolored with 
iron oxide)’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. i8Si). 

7 . Comb. + hungty-looked^ hungry ^looking adjs. 
*7*3 Steele Guardian No. 54 F 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal. 

Hunk (hrgk), [Known only in the 19th c., 
and not frequent in literature before 1850. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flem. hunke 
{een hunke brood ofvJeesch a hunk of bread or meat; 
eene hunke aan den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar; De Ro iVestvl. Idiotikon 1892). 
Franck would connect this wth Du. honk^ Hunk 2; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 

1 . A large piece cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump ; a hunch. 

1813 A. Wilson Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 

of bacon all around were spread. 1826 Corresp.fr. IVilt- 
shire in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1x17 Cottage children.; 
munching their ‘hunks’ of bread, smeared with butter. 
1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 94 Munching two 
enormous hunks. .ofcoldmeatand bread. x86x %K\.KDutck 
Piet. XV. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
round. 1891 Rashdall in Colleges Ox/. 156 It became 
usual for men to go to the buttery for a hunk of bread, and 
apotofbeer. 

ih. (.SV. dial.) A sluttish, indolent woman ; as a 
‘ nasty hunk*, a Mazy hunk* (Jamieson 1825). 

[Possibly a distinct word; Jam. suggests connexion with 
Hunker t/.l 

Hence Htmker, a cutter of hunks, {nonce-wd.) 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 27 Sept., The butchers. .seem to 
have been taking lessons from the live-collop hunkers of 
Abyssinia. 

Hunk, sh.’^ and a. U.S. [a. Du. honk go.il, 
home, in a game; of Frisian origin : cf. WFris. 
honcke, honck ‘ house, place of refuge or safe abode * 
(Japix) ; EFris.i^w;/^ * corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game’ (Doornkaat-KoolmanV] 

A. sb. {localf Ne 7 u York) In children’s games : 
The goal, home, or den ; as * to reach hunk ’ ; ‘ to 
be on hunk *, contr, * to be hunk ’ (Cent. Diet.), 

‘ A word descended from the Butch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play ’ iBartlett i860). 

B. adl. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1856 iV. 3'. Tribune 30 Bee. (Bartlett), Now he felt himself 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3) s. v., To be hunk 
or all hunk is to have reached the goal or place of meeting 
without being intercepted by one of the opposite party, to 
be all safe. 

+ Hunker (hu gkai), sb. IX.S. t Obs. [app. f. 

Hunks jA +-eb. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
C1840 at Sheneciady N.Y., ‘lo designate a surly, crus^, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon But some would refer 
it to Hunk sb.t as ‘one who sticks to his post, or home 
In U.S. politics ; A conservative, one opposed to 
innovation or change ; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1845. 

1849 N. Y. Evening Post ir July (Bartlett), He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri. 1856 Hoitseh. JYords 
9 Aug. 8^1 Hunker\s derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man ; a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact. 1859 W. Phillips Speeches 268 Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of anliauity. 1864 Boston Comntonw. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old man, well preserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a * hunker’. 

Hence Ha'nkexism. 

x86o in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches 
365 .\11 this fovsil hunkerism is to linger thirty or forty years. 
Ibid. 558, I resolve hunkerism into indolence and cowardice 
too lazy to think, and loo timid to think. 

Hunker (hr-gkoj), V. Sc. [Origin obscure: it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunk-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken^ huken (Verwijs and Verdam), 
MLG. hiikenj Du. httiken (Franck), ON. htika, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to sqpat. Tiiese words point to an original 
ablaut series, heuk-, liAk-^ huh- (hok-') ; from this 
hunk-erj might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. hok-ra to crouch maybe a parallel form ; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 
intr. Tosquat, with thehaunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels, 
and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 

1768 Ros.s Ifelenore it, 81 Upo’ the ground they hunker’d 
down a* three, 1780 D. Davidson Seasons 179 Tir’d wi’ 
the Sleep, an* someimng dizzy, 1 hunker’d down, a 
R. Gall Tint Quey 177 Then hunkering down upo’ her 
knees, Poor Hornie o' her milk_ to case. 1897 Crockett 
Lads* Love iii, He appeared. .with his hands on his knees 
* hunkering* a liitle. 

b. trails/. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 
X790 A. Wilson Peems 210 A uee bit Cot, Bare, hun- 
kerin’ on some lanely spot. 

Hunkers (hp-^kojz), sb. //. Sc. [Connected 
with prcc. vb. ; cf. the Du. phrases op de hukken or 


hurken gaan smitten (Verwijs and Verdam), Ger. 
in der hocke sitzen to squat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs hukken^ hurken^ hocken.] In 
the phrase on one's hunkers^ in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined under Hunker v. 

1785 Burns /oily Beggars Recit. vi. iii, Wi* ghastly ee, 
poor Tweedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended, 1808 A. Scott 
Poems 48 Twa paddocks .sat, Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock't on their hunkers, facin* ither. 1882 Steven- 
son Merry Men ii, I got a glisk o’ him mysel’, sitiin* on 
his hunkers in a hag. 1898 Pall Mall Pfag. July 337/ We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne by sitting 
here on our hunkers admiring the sea views.* 

Hunks (hPi)ks), sb. Also bunx. [Known 
soon after 1600 ; but not in Diets, belore Kersey’s 
ed. of Phillips, 1706. Origin unknown : it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Boots, and the like. 
(An Icel. hunskur cited by Lye is imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy for a surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a ‘ bear * ; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingy man; a miser. (GcnGsaMy-wilh close, covetous, 
niggardly, or other uncomplimentary epithet.) 
x6o2 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 201^ Blun. Come you 

shall shake -r I'licca, Not handes with great Hunkes 

there, not hands, a 1627 Middleton No Wit, no Help v. 
ii, Now is Mercury going into the second house near unto 
Ursa Major, that great hunks, a X634 Randolph Muses' 
Looking-Glass 11. iv, 'Twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. cx6so Brathwait Barnabees yntl. 11.(1818)71 
There the beares were come to tovvn-a ; Two rude hunks, 
’tis troth I tell ye. X676 Wycherley PI. Dealerv. ii, [He] 
makes a very pretty show in the World, let me tell you ; 
nay, a better than your close Hunks. x68x Dryden Sp. 
Friar \. ii, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey)^ Hunks, as a meer Hunks, i.e. a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niggardly Fellow. Love Fame 

IV. 224 The veriest Hunks in Lombard-street, c 1730 Royal 
Remarks 2 The Antediluvian Gentry, or the old Hunxes 
their Descendants. ^ X7S6 Earl Orrery in Connoisseur No. 
129 F 2 They all think me a close old hunks. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers 1 . T., C. was a close hunks— a 
hoarder rather than a rniser. X831 Trelawney Younger 

Son I. 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past, 
X857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago III. 190 One fellow comes and 
borrow.s my money, and goes out and calls me a stingy old 
hunks because 1 won’t let him cheat me. 

Hunkster. rare. [f. Hunks -f- -ster, in huck- 
ster, etc.] = prec. 

1847 J, Wilson Chr. North (1857) I* *43 As if you were 
the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners. 

Hunne, var. Unne v., to grant. Hiinne, -en, 
var. Hen adv., hence. Huimer, So. f. Hundred. 
Htumian, Hnimic, etc. : see Hun. 

Himay, Hunsh, obs. IT. Honkt, Hunch v. 
Hunsup, corrupt form of Hunt's-up. 
tHuut, Obs. Forms: I hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE. hunta hunter, 
huntsman (also hunting-spider) agent-n. OTeiit. 
type *hunlon-, app. from a weak -grade of the same 
root as Hent l;.—*haiitjan), not e-vactly represented 
in the other Teut. langs. From its form, hunta is 
an old word, not a derivative of huntian Hunt v., 
but app. rather its source. 

The ablaut-stem *he/it‘, *haui., "^hutti- is identical in sense, 
and in origin evidently closely akin to heuP-, hanp-, hunp-, 
in Gothic hin/an to seize, capture, /ra-hunbatis captive, 
hunps captivity, and OHCj. hunda, OE. hfto booty. But 
the interchange of p and t (:-pre-l'eut. t and d) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-l'eut. change of ni to 
nd in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in Pfod. 
Quart. Lang. Sf Z.rV. July 1898, 130 ; cf. Brugmann Grundr. 
ed. 2, 1. § 701.] 

A hunter ; a huntsnaan. (In quot. Jooo, a hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common Hunt •. see quot. 1707. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 144 Wij) huntan bite, blacesneglas 
on hattre pannan gehyrste. cxx3x O. E. Citron, an. X127 
Da huntes wa;ron swarte . . & here hundes ealle swarte . . & 
hi ridone on sw-arte hors, txxoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pe 
deuel . , henteS us alse hunte driueS dcor to grune. X387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle he homes schuTde 
come wih her hounde.s. £1450 Bk. Curtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny J>o hunte takes on pe day For cuery* 
hounde, J>o sothe to say. 1566 Brant Horace, Sat. i. 1. 
Aiij.The hungrye hunts muste haue it all. XS75 Turber- 
viLE Bk. 0/ Venerie 127 Then the chiefe hunte shall lake 
his knyfe and cut off the deares ryght foote. X700 1’. Brown 
Ir, Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. ij- Com. 30 Would you buy the 
Common Hunt, the Common Crj’crsjthe Bridge-Master's.. 
Places? X707 Chamberlavne Pres. State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayor| hath four Officers that wait on him, who 
are reputed Esquires by their Places ; that is, Ihe Sword- 
Bearer. The Common-Hunt, who kecpeih a go^ Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor’s Recreation abroad. The 
Common Cryer. The Water Bailiff. 1807 Bee. 17 Journal 
Z^,CommonCouucil (/London, fol. 135 b, Motion thereupon 
made that the Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 
eventually carried. 

Htmt (hrnt), sh.~ [f. Hunt vl] 

L The act of hunting, a. The act of chasing 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them ; the chase. 

CiyfS Sc, Leg. Saints, Julian 236 In 5oulhhede , . he a 
day III hw’nlU 3ede. ^ 1386 Chaucer Nnt.'s T. XTio 'i’her 
nas no Tygrc in the vale of Galgopheye. .So cruccl on the 
hunte. 1^37 [see Hunt's urj isM Shaks. Tit. A. 11. ii. i 
niehuni 15 \p, the morne is bright and gray. Ibid.n.lW. 19 
Eccho mock’s the Hounds, ..As if a double hum were heard 


at once. t7at W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (158S) 133 WW a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is often difficult to u 
killed. x 869 TROLLOPc/ 3 ^^^ 7 ;rto€tc. IsIHejcouldnothaic 
ridden a hunt to save cither his government or his aedit 

b. Jig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild aainui; 
the act of strenuously seeking or endeavouring to 

find something; a search, esp. a diligent search. 
Also with adv., as a hunt-up. 

160S Shaks. Lear ii. iiL 3, I heard my selfe proclam'd, 
And by the happy hollow of a Tree, Escap’d the hunu 1697 
tr. Ctess D'Anno/s Trav. >1706) 52 They were now upon 
the Hunt for him. X764 Foote Patron n. Wks. 1705 1. 347 
It is three months ago since I got the first scent of it, and I 
have been ever since on the hunt. 18x8 Jas. Mill Jrif. 
India 11. V. viii. 659 On the hunt for appearances of 
1852 Mrs. Carlyle Zf//. II. 194, I went off then on a «ir 
hunt for lodgings. 

2 . concr. a, A body of persons (which may in- 
clude also horses and dogs) engaged in, or assod- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting with a pack cf 
hounds ; also, a hunting association. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 159 For feare ofraungen, 
and the great hunt. X687 Dryden Hind ^ P. 1.27 The 
common hunt, though from their rage re>train’d .. Grinn’d 
as they pass’d. X763 in Eg.-Warburton Hiint.Sctt^Ull}] 
Introd. 14 The Orders of the Tarporley Hunt, November 
y« i4ih, 1762. X787 Burns Poems Bed., To the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. X75ix ‘G.G.ui- 
bado ’ Ann. Horsemen Pref. li^) 55 They might erenow 
have belonged to the first hunts in the country. iZtxSIari. 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 134 Foxes, .have been poisoned.. to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that county. 
1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shiresx. 7 She.,U looked 
upon as a privileged person, a pet of the IninL iB8^ Kt- 
pent. P. Wentworth 1. 56 To withdraw his subscription to 
the Hunt. 

"[b. That which is hunted; game killed m 
hunting ; = Chase sh^- 4. Ohs. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China x; In thewHch 
. .is great quantitie of hunt and flying foules. x6ix biiAKS. 
Cymb. HI. vi. 90 Boyes weeT go dresse our hunt. 

c. The district over which a pack of hounds 
hunts. (Cf. Chase sb.'^ 3 .) 

x8s 7 in Art Taming Horses xi. (1859) 17S The ecUbrated 
‘Haycock* [inn] standing .. in the middle of the nb* 

TJ -oo- 1 Innrtnwrff 


landowner 


william Hunt. 1882 P'ield 28 Jan. xoo/3 Evey Ian 
within the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes. 

The property is situated within the Heythrop hunt. 

3 . Change-ringing. (See quot. and cl. Hunt p.J.) 

X684 R. H. School 0/ Recreation 93 In all uwn n« 

Bells there are two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an nalfHunt. 
x6M U. Holme Armoury in. 46a/® ^'ho Ir 

Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and tne Second Bell the hau 
Hunt, because they run from the round Ringingi througn 
all the change of Bells backwards and forewords, before 
they come to round Ringing agatne. .. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb., as hunFbreakfast,'dvmr, 

-servant ; hunt-weary adj. ; t hunt-beast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial penw, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on tvuri 
hounds) for hostile Indians ; f hunt-spear, a hunt* 
ing-spear, , 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. L 4S0 He ordanit. .That nAh«nt 
beibt with schutting sould be slane. x 594 

'tiK^HzDidom. M.'s\Vks.(Rtldg.)Q63'sAscamiis..fleajm, 

his hunt-spear bravely in his hand. 1706-7 rifri 
Bay \ed. Goc^ell) 1. 599 Persons who sh^il -.-nt. 

[hounds] at all times in readiness to attend the hunt sc j 
^1831 Clough Ess.Class. PIctres, Actaeon 4 Artemis.- • 

hum-weary, Unto a dell .. her foot unerring Had g * 
XB44 Disraeli Coningsby iii. v, It was at the Hunt 0 • 

1859 Art Taming Horses xL 183 Scarlet-co.mcd, many « y 
the Brocklesby hunt button. 1894 Astlev 5® * 

5 Horses," hounds, and hunt-servants have never been 
turned out. X897 Daily Tel. 23 Nov. 0/3 '''■ 
was given to the followers of the East Kent foxhouno 

Snut (hnnt), V. Forms : i huntian, 2-3 
tien, hunten, 3-7 hunte, 4- hunt ; (also 3'4 
hont(e, hounte, 4 hownte, Sc, hwnt, 4-6 ho^ » 
5 honte). [OK. OTeut.type ’ 

stem of f. *hunlon-, OE. hunta, Hunt sb.^\ 

I. 1. intr. To go in pursuit of wild 1 . 

game ; to engage in the chase. Also of aniw 
To pursue their prey. _ l., 

X(w ^Elfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wrdcker *|jl. 173 


huntian buton mid nettum. cxooo 


wiS ht» 


Gif him pince ji®t he humige, bcorj^e him 
fynd. X13X O. E. Chron. an. 1127 p.T sxgon « ne . ^”-^5 
men feole huntes hunten. eszos Lav. i 43* 2® ... L 
i hes kinges friSc. ^2290 S. Eug. Leg- L If- 

hountede In a dal In lolifte j-nou3. ‘**3^,V rtfP K- 
3519 Esau went for till hunt. X398TREVISA nuo^ 

XVIII. i. (Bodl. AIS-), Some [beasts] hunteb i*/ y'.r... 
Octouian 891 To bounty yn ech mannys boundes 1 ) ^ 

hj-s wonc. ,513 Moke kicU. Ill (1683) 3 IH'l 

the Mayrcand Aldermenncof London “J”' ** ^//rn'cr. 

them hunte and l^e mcry with hym. *^6 Hooke^ 

201, I have beheld them instructing their 
to hunt. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist,{s^^b^ J”*, 
kinds love to hunt in company. X84X Lank* 

1 . 91 One day the son went forth to hunt. y -s 

D. With preposilions {after, flo, t'* > J 
(Now blendinp with 3 a.) , 

CJJOO Obmin 13367 J>att tc53 
nohht wihh hundess afflcrr der Acc afflcrr jjjg 

Aprtlcs,. V13BS CMAOCER L.G. 
bor..Tliat they han huntid to m 
Maukdev, (Roxb.) xiv, 63 Grcic plcntcc of tty _ 
to hunt at. Vo do tioucht 


lK 5 r..Thal they han huntid to m l,- 4 ic 5 fer 

Maukdev. (Roxb.- " fvivldcbeu , . 

to hunt at. ^24; 
home after the liare Ihourgji tlie lemes. 

A Ibans E 5 j b, When yc hunt at the Koo. » W 


c 1450 Meriin 1S3 f'o do pi. St. 

the liare Ihourgji the feldes. 4 
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yoj\ I. i. 9 ’Walks out into tbe Woods, and hunts about for 
Pecary, Warree . .or Deer. 1774 Goldsm. A'aL //«/. (1776) 
IV. 156 Training them up to hunt for fish. 

*S®7 Oude ^ GodlieB. (S. T. S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir ^our And syne at 30W to hount. 

2. irans. To pursue ^^wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase for 
food or sport ; often spec, to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

cxooo iELFRic Horn. I. 576 Ic asende .. mine huntan, and 
hi huntiad hi of selcere dune and of xlcere hylle. CX275 Lay. 
1423 Corineus was to wode ivare for hunit deor wilde. c 1375 
Sc, Leg. Sa^nts^ Placidas 86 He went to hont pe auld 
bestis, as he wes wont. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. B.xii. 
vi. iBodl. MS.), Scheo [the owl] huntep and eetep myes and 
reremyesse. /hid. xiii, Swalewes pat fleep in pe aiere huniep 
flies. 1486 Bi\ St. Albans Eiva, All other beestys that 
huntid shall be. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L . iv. iii. i The King he 
is hunting theDeare. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg. 1.4x4 The 

? roper Time. .T’inclose the Stags inToyls, and Hunt the 
lare. 1788 W. Blane Hunt. Excnrs. 16 The hunting the 
wild bunaloe is also performed by shooting him from 
elephants. X837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 4s To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or bighorn. 1859 Art 'J'a/n- 
ing Horses xii. 203 Wh’en the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is ‘ Ware Riot 

3. Jig. and gen, a. ititr. To search, seek {after 
or for anything), esp. with eagerness and exertion. 

ciaoo [see I b]. a 1225 Aticr. B. 66 Heo hunteS cfter 
pris. <rx24o Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon he deouel hunteS efter me. fxsos St, Lucytitj 
in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for no3t hat hu huntest 
aboute. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W, 1531) 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysters, whiche dayly hunteth to take thy soule. 
x^9 CovERDALE, etc. Erostti. Par, Tkess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewarde at your handes. 1722 Wollaston Pelig. 
Nat. ix. 2XX Hunting after knowledge which must perish 
with them. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VI. itx Hunt- 
ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal 
condition of things. 2862 Mrs. Wood Atrs. Itallib. 1. iii. 
15 Spending all his superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 189s Latv Times C. 3/1 The judge and Master 
^lacdonell hunted through the White Book, and unearthed 
a rule sufficiently elastic. 

b. trails. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endeavour 
to capture, obtain, or find. 

^*37S '^C. Leg. Saints. Plaeidas 126 And hi gud dedis 
causH me, As hou me huntis, to hont be. 1573 Batir. 
Poems Ke/orm.xMx.i^ He neuer huntit benefice, Nor catchit 
was with Couatice. X648 J, Beaumont Psyche i. ccxxxv, 
He therefore through close paths of wary ha»t Hunts his 
escape. 27^3 J, Bartram in Darlington Alem. (1849) 295 
Next morning., we hunted plants till breakfast. x8^ 
Baring*Gould Deserts S. France 1. 240 It [the truffle] is 
liunted regularly by trained dogs. 

c. To lollow (as a hound does) ; to track. 

2579 E. K. Ep. SpensePs Sheph, Cal., In regard wherof, 
1 scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues v.se to hunt the letter). 2590 
Spenser F. Q.x. i. xt That path.. Which when by tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollowc cave. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11.368 ‘They hunt old 
trails ‘ said Cyril ‘ very well ; But when did woman ever yet 
invent?' x8te Tyndall <7/<zr. ii. xxxit. 4x7, I hunted the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

4. irans. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out, 

CX340 Cursor Af. 23658 (Trin.) pci huntid him as a dogge 
Rl^t out of her synagogge. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. JP. 24x4 
Phyllis, So huntith hym the tempest to and fro. 2484 
Caxtom Curiall 3 She is by force hunted away, 1535 
CovERDALE Ps. cxxxix. [cxl.] XX A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destroyed. 2582 N. 
Lichefielo Ir. Casianheda's Cong. E. lud. li. iio To hunt 
them foorth lyke theeues. 2642 Rogers Naaman 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. 2808 Scott Li/e Dryden iv, 
He might lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
iBQSR.C.hESUBSea-paintePs Log^s They are hunted by 
* the bobby ’ from place to place, n 

b. fg. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

2583 Hollyband CamPo di Fior 387 But hunger hunteth 
me. 1678 Otway in F. 11. i, He hunts and kisses 
you when he is drunk. 28^-8 W. lRViNG.S'rt////a/'.(i824) 38 
When.. I choose to hunt a Monsieur for my own particular 
amusement. 2860 Hawthorne Afarb. Faun 1x879) IL viii. 
90 These pests had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 

6. To scour (a district) in pursuit of game ; spee. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting ; hence, 
fg. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there ; to 
examine every nook and cranny of. 

a X440 Sir Degrev. 174, I wulle fibre thy lordes tene, 
Honte hys fibresstus and grene. 2568 Grafton Chron. II, 
12X The Citizens have free Hbertie of hunting a ccrtcyne 
circuilc aboute London. 27x2 Swift Let.sZ Oct., I must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in IPales 1. 101 Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
2875 Whyte-Mei.ville Riding Recoil. 1.1x879) 9 When he 
[SirR.Sutlon]huntedtheCottesmorecountry. Alod. lhave 
hunted the house for it, but cannot lay my hands on it. 

6. To use or employ in hunting ; to ride (a horse), 
direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 2x7 The time of teach- 
ing a Gray-hound. .Some bunt them at ten months, if they 
be males, and at eight months, If they be female, 

Lend. Gnz. No. 4465^ The Owner .. to certify, that his 
Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. ^ 2733 
Somerville Chase 1. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 
the Pack. 2857 Ld. Malsiesbury Atau. Exnninister (1884) 


II. 80 In consequence of bts always hunting bis pointers 
down wind. 2875 Whyte-Melvtlle Riding Recoil. L rxBjg) 
6 He bunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire. 1889 in Horse 4- Hound 24 Aug. 5x6/2 Horses de- 
scribed as ‘ hunters must have been hunted, and be 
capable of being hunted. 

7. Change-ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the \o&\.\hunting 
up)y or from the last to -.the first {Jiunting down). 
Also absot, or intr. 


2684 R. H. School Recreai, 92 So by turns, 'till every Bell 
being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. x88o C. A. W. Trovte in Grove Diet. 
AIus. I. 334 The bells work in regular order from being first 
bell to being last, striking two blows as first and two as 
last : this is called by ringers ‘hunting up and down ’. 

8. To call upon (a person) to fill up or drink o(T 
his glass : = Chase v.^ 4. 

17^ Bannatyne in Alirror No. 76 p ix Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that he was hunted. 
My friend .. thanked the gentleman ..for his attention, and 
drank off" his bumper. 

II. Phrases, 

9 . Hunt down \ to chase (an animal) nntil caught 
or killed ; to run to earth, to bring to bay ; fg. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy ; also, to pursue 
until one gels possession or mastery of. (See also 7.) 

a 1729 Addison » J*)» should single everj’ criminal out 
of tlie herd, and hunt him down. x8t6 Keatince Trav. 
(x8x7) 1. 29X Errors, popular or not, are lawful game, and free 
to every one 10 hunt down. 2849 Macaulay tng. vii. 
11.2x7 Refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists. 2877 E. R. Co.nder Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us. .try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10 . Hunt out : to expel or drive from cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search; to track 
out ; to arrive at or discover by investigation. 

15^ Fleming Panopl. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a season, we intend to hunt him out. x5'96 Spenser 
State I ret. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Notcertaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of times, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe htmie out a probabilltye. 2781 W. 
Blane AVf. Hunt. <1788 25 Or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their master, or their master's horse distinctly from all 
others. xSSx f Taylor Scot. Cox'enant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldiers in hunting out and butchering tbehapless 
fugitives. 

11. Hunt up : to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds ; to pursue with eager investigation ; to 
‘look up’ (what is not found without energetic 
search). (See also 7.) 

2791 W. Bartram Carolina 488 They enter . . with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
28x7 J, Bradbury 7rav. Amer.^j6s Ifhe finds them within 
three or four miles of his bouse, bethinks himself fortunate ; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in ' hunting 
them up’, as they term it. 2844 Alb. Smith Adv. Air. 
Z<'rf^«z7vii.(i886)2o[HeIemploycd his time in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 2884 
J. A, H. JIuRRAY in 13/4 Addr. Philol. Soc. 20 In , . hunt- 
ing up earlier quotations for recent words. 

12. To hunt Chance (sb. 9), to h. Counter 
{fldv. 1), to h. in Cooplee [sb. i b), to h. the Foil 
( ji. 4 ), to h, at Force (j^.l 22 a), to h. Riot, to h. 
at the View : see these words. 

2630 7 . Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships, Hmtisman- 
ship Wks. I. 93/x Aliaye, Rclaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Keward, and thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 

III. 13 . Comb, T hunt-counter, (in Shaks. 
F olio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backward : but the Qos. have * you hunt 
counter*, i, e. you are on the wrong scent, you are 
off the track, which Nares and Schmidt accept; 
•i-hunt-sraock, one who ‘runs after* women. 

1597 Bmaks. 2 Hen. IP, i. ii. 102 You ‘Hunt-counter, 
hence : Auant. [1765 Johnson Note, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massinger Bondman ii. i. Your rambling 
‘hunt-sinuck feels strange alterations. 

b. Jn names of various games, as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare =fox and hounds, hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox sb. 1 6 d. Hare sb. 3 b) ; hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the remaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it ; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players ; also called cat and mouse ; hunt the 
whistle, a game resembling hunt the slipper, in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals. 

2762 in W. L. C. Eteniana xii. (1865) 179 [A list ofGames 
popular at Eton in 2762 comprises] ‘Hunt the dark lan- 
thom [known also at Harrow], a x6oo in Strutt Sports <5- 
Past. IV. iv. 487 When wc play and ‘hunt the fox, I outrun 
all the ba>*s in the schoole. 1825 Brockett, ^Hunt-the- 
hare, a game among children — played on the ice as well as 
in the fields, 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IP. xi. Last of all, they sat 
down to ‘hunt the slipper. 2885 Atkenxnm x6 May 635/3 
The courtiers, playing at ‘hunt the slipper* in a verj* 
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decorous manner. 1B97 Z>a,Vj. JVnvs 5 Hay s/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for tne day, the 
Committee, .took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. 2742 
H. Walpole Lett, to H. Alann 8 Oct., 'Ihc raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marcchal Maillehois 
playing at ‘hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 2883 
Newell Games Amer. Ckildr.cx\\\. (Cent.). 2757 FboTE 
Author II. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben't enough for ‘nunt the 
whistle, nor blind-man’s buff. 

Suntalsle (hu'niab’l), a. [f. Hunt v. -i- -able.] 
Capable ol being hunted. 

2857 Kingsley T^vo K Ago I. i. 27 I’ve shot and hunted 
every beast, 1 think, shootable and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 2895 Daily Nrxs 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable stream in the kingdom is repeatedly visited by 
[otter] hounds during the summer. 

Hunted (bo-med), ppL a, [f. Hunt v. -h -edI.] 
Chased, pursued : see the verb. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, xi. xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir’d. 2820 Scott Lady 0/ L. ii.x.xix, There, like 
the hunted quarry, dwell. 2882 Ouida Afaremma I. X2i 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters. 

Hunter (ho'ntDj). [f. Hunt v. •¥ -er i.] 

1. A man who hunts, a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. 


^2250 Gen. 4* Ex. 1481 Esau wilde man hunlere, And 
Jacob tame man tillere. £■1386 Chaucer A’w/.’j 7\ 78c The 
hunters in the regne of Trace, cx^o Anturs o/Arih. v, 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and by hoes. 2486 
Bh. St. Albans E iij b, The hunter shall rewarde hem then 
witli the hede. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 2x A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 2692 Luttrell BrieJ Rel. 
(28571 N- 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb'd 7 hunters, near Ingcrstone, in Es.sex. 2735 Somer- 
ville Chase i. 37 When Nimrod bold, That mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 2865 Lubbock Prelt, Times xvi. 
(28691 581 In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres. 

b. fg. and gen. One who hunts or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker. (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter, place-hunteri) 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. i. pr. iii. 22 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
.swiche rauiners and honters \Camb. A1S. henters] of 
foulest[eJ hinges. 2526 Pilgr. Per/ fW. de W. 1532) 74 b, 
I'he hunter of mannes soule. 2542-5 Brinklow Lament. 
6 b. Whore hountere and robbers of Goddes glorie, 2796 
Bukke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. Vlll. 52 They arc the duke 
of Bedford’s natural hunters ; and he is their natural game. 

2822 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) I. v. 157 Are 
you a good motto hunter ? 

c. Piil. (tr. {jtv.Jdger, Fr. chasseur.') 

2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. xciii. 428 Besides the 
hussars, the king has a small body of men whom they call 
hunters, who are reputed the most fatthful couriers m hU 
army. 2762 Brit. Mag. II. 443 Lieutenant-colonel de 
Stockhausen had.. posted himself in the Soiling with his 
hunters and cannon. 

2 . A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 

2687 Lend. Gas, No. 2296/4 A milk white Mare above 24 

bands.. a very good Hunter. 2786 Mrs. Piozzi Auecd. 
yohnson In Boswell 1x831) 1 . 5x2 He certainly rode on 
hlr, Thrale’s old hunter. 2882 Pedody Eng . yourualism 
xvi. 120 The dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b, A dog used in or adapted for hnnting. 

2605 Shaks. Afaeb. iii. u 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swifi, the slow, the subtle, Ihe House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 2685 Land. Gas. No. 2037/4 'fo be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily Ne^ws 5 Oct. 6/6 A ver>’ close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3 . An animal that hunts or chases its prey ; spec. 
a. = hunting-spider (see Hunting ppl, a. b); b. 
A large species of cuckoo {Piaya pluvialis) found 
in Jamaica {Cent. Diet.). 

2658 Rowland Alou/et's 7‘keat. Ins. 1058 Spiders.. others 
live in the open air, and from their greediness arc called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. i 83 The Beast 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1885 Lady 
Brassey The ’Trades 233 The most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the ‘hunter ant *. 

4 . ^Hunting-watch', see Hunting j/*. 3 b. 

2852 Illusir. Catal. Ct. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 
enamel dial, x^ inches diameter. 2884 F. J. Brittln tl'atch 
4' Ctockm. T22 Hunter.. [U] a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. in sense i, as hunter- 
hoy, -craft, -crew, -goddess, -spear, -train, -troop, 
-xvarrior', hunter-like, -seeming \ b. in senses, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, -fancier, 
ihorse, -steed \ c. in sense 3, as hunter ant (sce 3). 

2823 in Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 15 A *hunter-boy 
blew horn beneath it. 2856 H. H. Dixon Post fp Paddeek 
i. 2 An old ‘hunter-breeder’s confession. Ibid. 7 The 
Shropshire men. .are more careful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their ‘hunter-breeding. 1852 Mayne Reio * 5 ’^^// 
Hunt. V, Dlfierent tricks known in ‘bunter-cnifi. 2838 
Miss Pardoe River 4 Desert II. 53 Dedicated to Oie 
‘Hunter-Goddess. i7« Somerville Chase iv. 240 Inc 
‘Hunter-Horse, Once kind A-sociaie of his sylvan Toils. 
2555-8 Phaer rEneid i. Bj, ‘Hunterlyke her bow she bare, 
her lockcs went wnth the wj*nd. isfii Cafn. Angl. 

An ‘Hunter spere, venaLulum. 2863 Lyflc 

23 When the habits of the ’hunter state ^1? 

those of the pastoral, venUon was more 

bestrode a 'h^ter steed. 1735 Some^-iuj: It. 357 

Tlie busy ‘Hunter-Train maA out the Ground. ^ 

1 Combinations with h,.„tor\ m spacahred 
senses ': as hunter>a beef, puddine («e quots.) ; 

+ huiitcr’a mass (cf. Ga. jasorvieist), ‘a short 
litass said in ereat haste fo/ who were 

eager to start for the chase’ (Nares); huntoFa 
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moon, a name for the full moon next after the 
Harvest moox (q.v.). 

1879 Mrs. a. E. James I}id, Househ. Maiiagem. 55 A 
hump of l>eef is. .best spiced and cured, as ^hunter’s beef is 
made at home. 159S Copley FUs^ ff Fancies 60 A 

Gentleman pray’d him to say a *Hunters hlasse (meaning 
a briefe Masse). 17x0 Brit, Apollo HI. No. 70. 2/1 The 
Country People call this the ‘•Hunters-Moon. 1854 Tomlin- 
son Arago' s Astron. 171 There can, therefore, be but two 
full moons in the year which rise during a week almost at 
the same time as the sun sets ; the former, occurring in 
September, is called the Harvest-Moon; and the latter, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunter’s ^loon. 1815 Simond Tour Gt, Brit, 
1. 45 This i)lum-pudding .. This precious faculty of not 
losing anything from waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically ’Hunter’s Pudding, Fnddvi^ de Chasseur. 

Hunterian (hoatidTian), a, [f. proper name 
Hunter Of or belonging to John Hunter 

(1728-1793), afamous Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder brother William Hunter (1718- 
1783% an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also Huntet^s) canal, Htmierian 
chancre (see qnots.), investigated by John Hunter. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s) 224 That most 
of the Hunterian theories about it were always false. 1824 
Watt Bibl. Brit, III. s.v., Hunterian Museum,.. consisting 
principally of Collections in Natural History, the Fine Arts, 
and Antiquities, now the property of the Glasgo wUniversity. 
1875 Emerson Lett. «5* Soc. Aims ix. 220 The Hunterian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegetable 
and animal structure. 1881 Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v. Chancre, 
The Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. x886 Ibid., HunteFs canal, a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral artery and vein and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 

Simterite (hc ntarait). Min. [Named, 1859, 

■ after Rev. R. Hnnier of Nagpore : see -ITB.] A 
synonym of Cimolite. 

1859 Hauchton in Phil, Ma^. IV, xviu 18. 1868 Dana 
hlin. (ed. 5) 457. 

tHu'ntetll. Obs. Forms: i huntoj), -ap, 3 
huntej), honte]>. [OE. hunidS masc. f. hunl-ian 
to hunt + sufSx -otS OTeut. -bfuz = L. -dius {pi- 
ndltts).'] Hunting ; the chase. 

C900 Charter of Denewulf in Kemble Cod. D^l. V. 162 
His men beon searuwe, s® to ripe, xe to buntoQe. cxooo 
.^LFRic Gen. XXV. 28 Isaac lufode Esau for his hunto)>e. 
rxooo Sax.Leechd. Ill, 21a HuntaSdongestreon ^etacnaS. 
exzoo Trin, Colt, Horn, sog Urc fo fareoon. huntecS. 1297 
R. Glouc. 8639 Vor to wende an hontejj in Jjc nywe forest. 
Huatilite (hzrntilait). Min. [Named after 
T. S. Hunt, an American scientist + -Lite.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 
Hunting (hc-ntig), vb/. sb. [f. Hdnt zi. + 

-INOl.l 

1 . The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase ; venery. 

e xooo iELFRtc Colloq. in Wright Voc. 5 Hwast dest l>u be 
binre buntunge? £1205 XjtY. 2x342 He hsStS bihalues 
ca^en his huntinge bilasfued. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
349/148 pat )jis child scholde wende An hontingue. c 1375 
oc. Leg. Saints, Blasitis 60 pe president Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page (1889) 4 
The studye of the huntynge and hawkynge is a slouful 
cure. 1548 Hall Chron., Edtv. 194 b, The king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. x6^ tr. Dugnesnc's 
Voy. E. Ind. 134 No other Island. .has better hunting. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. <5* F. II. 112 Constans. .was pursuing m 
the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
178X Beckford (title) Essays on Hunting. 1879 Sir G. 
Campbell IVhile <5- Black 330 What they call ‘ hunting ' in 
America is not hunting in our sense, but shooting ; either 
ordinary shooting, or drives for big game. 

b. With a and pi. A hunt, a chase. 

«9So Rit. Eccl. Dunelm. (Surtees) xi8 Of hvntvngvm. 
ci^zo Anlursof Arth.\v, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
no5ie to be hidde. 15.. Chevy Chase I, A woeful hunting 
once ihcre^dld In Chevy<base befall. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. vni. iii. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sabbath, pub- 
like Faires . . Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exercised. 1727 A. Hamilton New Aec. E. Ind. I. xxii. 
263, I saw, in one of these Huntings, above a Dozen of 
Deer killed. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be rendered in the royal huntings. 

c. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

X3Ba Wycuf x Mace, iii, 4 As whelp of lyoun rorjmge in 
his huntyng. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 202 These Spiders., 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they are in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or searching; 
a pursuit or ^ea^ch. Also 'with adv. as hunting-up, 

X542-5 Brinklow Latnent, 4 ru Then will thej’ tonne,, 
a whore hountinge after their false prophetes. 15^ L. 
Wright (title) The Hunting of Antienrist. x6sx Hobbes 
Leviatk. 1. iH. 10 A hunting out of the causes, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. C<i«/. Crr.v, Hunting, decoring, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metrob. 403 The 
driving of Cattle improperly, usually termed bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1876 Sliss Yonck Womankind xxiv. 204 A hunting- 
up of faults. 

o. Change-ringing. (See Hu^'T v. 7.) 

+ 2 . concr. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. Ve.\i- 
soy.) Obs. 

C1460 Towneley Mysi. v, 19 Haue, cle, fad^, of mtm 
humjTic. 16^ Topsell Serpents (1658) 709 Pindus..did 
d,aily giv'c unto him the greatest part of his hunting. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. a. General : Of. belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
hunting, as hunling-lnt, 'boot, -bout, -cap, -clothes, 
•coat, -cottntry, -craft, -cry, -day, -dress, -exatrsion, 


-frock, -gear, -habit, -hat, -horse, -javelin, -knife, 
-language, -nag, -net, -party, -place, -pole, -saddle, 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, -sword, -term, 
-tide, -toil, -voyage, -whip’, for the accommodation 
of huntsmen, as hunting-camp, -house, -lodge, -tower, 
or of horses used in hunting, as hunting-stable. 

1696 Lend. Gaz, No. A white Leather Side Saddle, 

and ’Hunting-Bit. 17x5 Leoki Palladio's Arc/tit. (1742) 
II. 83 Beasts. .either for public "’Hunting-bouts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphitheatres. 1770 Washington Writ. 
(1889) II. 310 The Indians. .have their ’hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the river. ^ 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 Comraing in his ’hunting-clothes. 
1708 Lend. Gas, No. 4439/4 An Estate, .situated, .in., 
agood ’Hunting Country. x8o8ScoTTA/rtrw. i. viii,Each 
..Knew ’hunting-craft by lake and wood. x86^ Tenny- 
son Aylmer's Field. (^tA. i) ad. fin., There the thin weasel 
with faint ’hunting-cry Follows the mouse. 1859 — Enid 
165 Wearing neither ’hunting-dress Nor weapon. CX450 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 482/2 (MS. Coll. Arms) Ofte 
holdeth he an honde swerdes, bowes, and ’huntyngere. 
17x1 ’Hunting-habit (see Habit sh. _ 3I. iB8x Mrs. 
O'Donoghue Ladies on Horseback iii- vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be properly cut it will require no shotting. Ibid. 
253 That ’hunting-hats frequently fall off. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s. v. Eguus, Venator eguns, a ’hunting hor.se. 
x686 Loud, Gas. No. 2187/4 The keeping of Hunting- 
Horses. x686 J. Dunton Lett, fr. New~Eng. (1867) 277 
Guides who will. .oftentimes find out ’Hunting-Houses, 
and other Lodgings at ni^ht. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 In nis hand he held his ’hunting- 
javelin. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 92 His girdle was gar- 
nished with horn-handled ’hunting-knives. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 6 A solitary Indian ’hunting-lodge, built with 
branches of trees. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. 
(1863) 253 The old manorial Hall.. is cut down into a villa, 
or a hunting-lodge. <7x680 Butler Rem. (1759- 11 . 81 
Like a ’Hunting-nag, [he] leaps over what he cannot get 
through. X788 W. Blane Hunt Excurs. 3 His annual 
’hunting party. X730 A. Gordon MajffeCs Amphith. 96 
Buildings into which Beasts were brought, which they 
called ’Hunting-Places. 1678 Lottd. Gaz. No. i274/[ 
A Black Gelding .. having on him a ’hunting Saddle, and 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A Gordon MaffeVs Ainphitk. 
96 In the Canons of the Synod called Quinisestus, the 
’Hunting-Shevvs were prohibited. x8io Scott Lady of L, 
I. xxvil, A battle-axe, a ’hunting-spear. 1480 Wardr. Acc, 
Edvj. IV (1830) 148 A paire of ’hunting spurres parcelle 
gilt. <7x647 DrUmm. op Hawth. Hist. yas. Ill Wks. 
(1711)42 Sir Alexander Boyd, .struck the reverend gover- 
nour with a ’hunting-staff upon the head. 1869 Tennyson 
Pelleas 359 That all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Kang out like hollow woods at ’hunting-tide. X753 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. it. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an ’Hunting-tower of Brick. X683 Lond. Gas. No. 
1842/8 A long ’Hunting-Whip, with an Ivory handle. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 149 Every hunting-whip should 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 

b. Special Combs.: hunting-bos;, a small house 
for occupation during the hunting season (see Box 
14) ; hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to protect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal (see quot.) ; hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or lash (Crop sb. 7 c) ; 
hunting-field, the field or ground on which a nunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on ; also, the body of 
mounted huntsmen following the hounds; hunt- 
ing-flask, a flask for liquor, carriedduring hunting; 
hunting-jug, a jug adorned ■with figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags, etc . ; hunting leopard, 
theCheetah (fells fubata), which is tamed and used 
in hunting in India; f hunting mass ^hunters 
mass (see Hunter 5 d) ; f hunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in by a number of persons ; t hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such as a hunts- 
man might utter ; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene ; hunting-pudding = 
hunted s pudding (see Hunter 5 d) ; hunting- 
seat, a country-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt *a blowse 

or shirt originally made of deerskin and highly 
ornamented, worn by trappers,hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier ’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer.) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or re- 
lating to hunting, usually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn ; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character ; f hunting tail, a horse’s tail cut in the 
manner practised with horses used for hunting ; 
hunting-'watch, a watch having a hunting-case to 
protect the glass. 

182X Byron yuan v. lx, Bab«l was Nimrod’s ’hunting- 
box. 183B Lytton .Alice 131 The old admiral has a hunt- 
ing-box m the neighbourhood. 1883 16 Jan. 2/4 

’Hunting coal was what was left after general workings. 
1857 ’Hunting-crop (see Crop sb. 7 c]. x88i Mrs. 
O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 218 A short hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 1890 Bolorewood Col. 
Reformer (rSgi) 217 Light hunting crops having slender 
thongs. cz68o Dk. York in J, Taylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 1x7 There would never be peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a ’hunting.field. 1846-83 Ec.-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
Ixxxi.ted. 7) 218 Each in turn first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Art Taming Horses 22 (Hisl equestrian 
performances on the course and in the hunting-field, blod. 
lie lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronads vii, He has a ’hunllng-flask usu.'dlyabout him. 
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which contains as good medicine as yours to tbe full ,,t. 
Phil. Trans. LXXL 2 The ’hunting Leopard, or 
Chittah. x88x Hunter Gas. Ind. IV. 619 l-he cheei^W 
bunting leopard must be carefully distinguished fron iS 
leopard proper. 1597 Jas. I. Demenol. 1. v. j 8 Likea 
Pnest, dispatching a ’hunting Masse. 1845 Neale 
ror Faith 15 King Oswald heareth hunting-mass. a*t6r> 
B. JoNsoN Discov., Socrates Wks. iRtldg.) 764^ What nec^ 
wee know any thing . . more then a horse-race, cr a 
’hunting-match. 1708 Swift Predict., Not daring torropose 
a hunting-match. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- bl. (1631) 111. 
X06/1 Swearing and raging with an ’hunting oath or uo. 
1765 H. Walpole in Lett. C'/«r.S'i/^o//:(x824)lI. 314 Huge 
’hunting-pieces in frames of all-coloured golds. X78S Mk 
A M. Bennett jtev. Indiscretions (1786) IV. 26 She nai 
famous for making ’hunting puddings. 17x6 Addison 
FreehoMtr No. 22 p 2 A Traveller ,. who had .. io>t h!s 
’Hunting-Seat. X740 Gray Let. Poems 11775) 79 A hoiE- 
built by one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting-seat, vnt 
T. Trumbull in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rez>. (1853) 1. 32, 
I have ordered our Commissaries . . to send to your camp 
all the ’hunting-shirts they can procure. 1876 Bakcroft 
Hist. U. S. ly^. XV. 410 The hardy backwoodsman, (M 
in a hunting-shirt and deerskin leggins. 1727 Somebviue 
11790) 1. 254 ’Hunting-song, x846-83Ec.-WASBUiTox 
Hunt, Songs (ed. 7) Introd. 9 An inappropriate inlroductm 
to a new edition of these Hunting Songs. 16S6 herd. 
Gas. No, A brown bay Mare. .witha’Huming-TaiL 
1844 Dickens biart. Chits, xiii, A gold ’hunllng-M-atch.. 
capped and jewelled in four holes. 

Hu'nting, ///. a. [f. Hcntz>. +-ing*.] That 
hunts : see the verb. (In quot. 1 340 absol. as ji.) 
a 1340 H AMPOLE Psalter exxitt. 6 Fra )>e snare of hantani 
1682 T, A. Carolina 21 One hunting Indian. 1859 Art 
Taming Horses viii. 134 Hunting farmers and hunting 
country surgeons. Ibid. lit. 148 The ‘ Napoleons' of hunt- 
ing ladies. 1887 Abbay White blare Wniiestoneelif 173 
The huntingest squire In the huntingest shire. 

b. In special collocations (often hyphened) : zs 
hunting-cog (see Cog sb^t- 1) ; hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hunting- spider, a spider 
that hunts its prey instead of lying in wait for it. 

2665 Hooke blicrogr, 199 Not unlike a hunting Spider. 
i8i2-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art \. 352 It is a useful 
precaution, .to give the wheel what is called vt hunliug-ecg\ 
that is, one cog more than what will answer to an exact 
division of the wheel by the trundle. This being dene, 
every cog., will take the next staffer round behind the one 
which it took in the former revolution. 1859 Art Tamr.g 
Horses i. 2X Almost every distinguished horseman and 
hunting-man in the three kingdoms. 1885 Neso Bk. Sheris 
1 As well as a hunting-man knows bis countiy. 

Hunting dog, bunting-dog. [f* Hostisq 
vbl. sb, and ppl, a.] 

1 . A dog used for hunting game. 

a northern constellation, Canes Venatici. 

1863 Lyell Aniig. Man 25 The people of the *5® 
possessed a larger nunting-dog. x868 LocKSKf-GunUmvit 
Heavens (ed. 3) 326 We must notice the Hunting Dogs 
above Berenice's Hair. x886 Pall Mall C. 27 AuS- 5/* 
Our old friend the hunting dog. , . , 

2 . A name for two animals of the dog tribe woicn 

hunt their prey in packs, a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena {Lycaon) of South Africa, a Tnc 
Dhole or wild dog of India. .. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 371/1 The animal .. be d«cnb« 
under the name of Lycaon, the Hunting Deg. 
Wood Pop, Nat. Hist. 1. 89 The latter animal (DhoUi 
..is sometimes termed the Hunting Dog in cornpnmcm 
its powers. 1883 W. H. Flower in Eneycl. bnt. a - 

439/1 Lyenonpictus, the C^pe Hunting Dog., is very disi 

externally from all the other Canidas. . , 

Hu-nting-gronnd. [f- Hunting vhl.sH 
A district or tract of coimtry adapted for Iiunling» 
or in which hunting is practised. , , 

*777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 6x Tribes sea 
on. .hunting-grounds abounding so much with , 

they have a regular and plentiful supply of ,» 

with little labour. 1837 W. Irving Capt. “f 

All the fastnesses, defiles, and favourable hunting prou , 
the country. 2874 Green Shemt Hist. ii. § to 

of Hampshire peasants were driven from their hom 
make him a hunting-ground. . , of 

b. jig. A place (book, etc.) made the scene 

any kind of hunt or search, or containing a supp y 
of something for which one hunts. . 

x88o Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The bfoyen de If. . 
was a favourite hunting-ground of ilie author oi / . 
Shandy. 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/5 
ground of pickpockets. . j l.. 

c. Happy hunting-ground(s : those expect ) 

the American Indians in the world to come ; ’ 

the future state. Also fg. a favourable place 
hunting, collecting, or making acquisitions. 

1836 W. Uvinc Astoria (1849)249 t e^ ^ 
hunting-grounds, with the souls of i//,xAV- 

living in tents in green meadows. 1890 _ rrouiid* 

3<T<fFv,Thathe may send them to *he happy hunti g P ^j 
also. X894 Maskelvne Sharps 4- E/ats u 6 At ll*c P 
moment England is the happy hunting-groti 
swindling fraternity. 

L “homftfik on «’hich signals are blown in 

hunting. f /Trt The Hunt»B3f*' 

1694 Ld. Molesworth Aec. Denmark iza 4 ‘ tbcir 

..having their great Brass 

Necks, 1846-83 Kc.-Warouktos ////«/. ,879 

206 Diana it proved, who her hunting ho^ .. 

W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. b/us. I. |,orn 

horn finally adopted dilTcrs from the 

consisting of an unbroken spiral of three tu • . the 

2 . On a side-saddle, the second ponimel 
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near side, against which the left knee presses ; first 
introduced for use in hunting; the leaping-head. 
(See HorJ? 21b.) Also hnnting-hor 7 i crutch^ 
leapiiig'hont. 

1854 Art Taming^ Horses y\\\. 117 The third or hunting- 
horn pommel must be fitted to the rider. Ibid. ix. 143 With 
the hunting-horn crutch ‘the seat of a woman is stronger 
than that of a man, for she presses her right leg down over 
the upright pommel, and the left leg up against the hunting- 
horn. Ibid. 144 Ladies’ saddles ought invariably to be made 
with what is called the hunting-horn; or crutch, at the left 
side, 

Huixtress (hy ntres). [f. Hunter -f -ess.] A 
female hunter. 

1 . A woman (or goddess) who hunts or engages 
in the chase. 

^1386 Chaucer Kill's T. 1489 And ther with al Dyane 
gan appeere With bowe in honde right as an hunteresse. 
1470-85 Malorv WrMwr xviii. xxi, A lady dwell’d in that 
forest, and she was a grete huntresse. 1590 Spenser K. Q. 
lit. V. 27 In those same woods ye well remember may How 
that a noble hunleresse did wonne . . Belphcebe was her name. 
1703 Rowe l/lyss. 11. i. 544 The Huntress Cynthia and her 
Tram. 1709 Steele Taller No. 37 P 2 Mrs. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yorkshire Huntress. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predec. x. § ir. 405 His sweetheart, .became JSIaid hlarian, 
and dwelt a virgin huntress in his company. 

b. trajisf. and Jig. (of women and animals). 

1604 Dekker iiid Ft, Honest IVk. Wks. 1873 II. 127 
Y’are a good Huntresse, I^dy, you ha found your Game 
already. 1665 Hooke Jl ficrog-r. 201 But, if the cajsricious 
Fly took wing, and pitch’d upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider [etc.]. 1894 Sir E. 

SoLi.ivAN Woman ii Every woman is, by nature and 
instinct, more or less a huntress of men. 

2 . A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne iv, If you insist on calling the 
old pony a huntres.s. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1270/1 Brown 
cob, pretty, quiet to ride or drive, good huntress. 

3 . attrib, and Comb.^ as huntress fashion^ gnise^ 
-maid, -queen., -wise ; huntress-like adj. 

1573 T\vyne Atneid xi. (1584) S ij b, In Thracian huntres- 
wise. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 119 A sylvan train the huntress- 
queen surrounds. 1788 I. Ritson HomePs Hymn yenus 7 
Whether Latona, or the huntress-maid. 1887 Bowen Virg, 
./Sneid I. 318 See ! from her shoulder slung in a huntress 
fashion the bow. 

Huntsman (hcntsmsen). [f. hunt's genitive 
of Hunt sb- ■¥ -man. Cf* craftsman^ 

1 . A man who hunts, a hunter. 

1567 M Ai’LET Gr. Forest 49 The one which the Huntesman 
vseth. 1590 Skaks. Mids. N. iv. i, 145 Goe bid the hunts- 
men wake them with their homes, x666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isis 32 The Indians and Huntsmen, who have no 
setled habitation. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, m, 570 The 
dext’rous Huntsman wounds not these afar. With Shafts. 
1796 Scott Wild Huntsman vii, He waved his huntsman’s 
cap on high. Jig. x8o8 Scott Hunting Song iv, Time, 
stern huntsman 1 who can baulk? 

2 . spec, a. The manager of a hunt \ a man whose 
business is to take charge of the hounds and direct 
the pursuit of game ; esp. the man in charge of a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. Induct. 1. 16 Huntsman I charge 
thee, tender wel my hounds. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme joo Now if it fall out that the hunts-man 
haue not earth dogs readie taught, hee may traine them in 
this manner. 17x5 De Foe I'cy. round World (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds. 1735 Somerville 
Chase IL 1 x i Huntsman, lead on 1 behind, the clust’rlng Pack 
Submiss attend. x8xx Snorting Mag. XXXIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late crack huntsman of Lord Spencer. 2863 
Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) 230 note, Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman to the Cheshire Hounds, 
b. (See quoL) 

x8xo Ann. Keg. 620 Each gang of slaves [in Hondura.s3 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the huntsman. .His 
chief occupation is to search the woods, .to find emplojment 
for the whole.- 

3 . Comb,, as huntsmanlike adj.; also hunts- 
man’s cup, Sarracenia pmpurea, and huntsman’s 
horn, S. Jlava, North American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller /Yh«f-7x.)'. 

2865 Dublin Univ.Mag. II. co At every fence the leading 
pair pop over in huntsmanlike fashion. 

Hu’ntsmaiLsIiip. Also 7 huntmanship. [f, 
prec. + -SUIT.] The position, office, or business of 
a huntsman ; the art of hunting. 

<2x631 Donne Love's Exck, Poems (1633) 224 At court your 
fellows every day Give th* art of rhyming, huntmanship. 
or play, For them, which were their own before. 1636 
MA.SSINCER Gt. Dk. Florence^ iii. i, This, .must force him to 
forsake the groves And Dian's huntmanship. <2x646 J. 
Gregory Posthum. (1650) 228 To beetoken his Huntsman- 
ship, hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

•f Hn’iitsniajster. Obs. [f. hunt^s + Master, 
rendering Ger. jdgermeisler,'\ llie master of the 
hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2727/2 Prince Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-master^ the Sieur 
de Molke, with hU Brother, .under a close Imprisonment. 

Hunt’s-up. Also 7 (9 dial.) hunsup. Orig. 
the hunt is up, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
morning, and also used as a dance. Hence 
allusively ; a. A song sung or tune played to rouse 
any one ; an early morning song. 

*537 Lett, 4- Papers Hen. VIII (1890) XII. i. 206 In 
formation against Jv'hn Hogon, who, going about the 


country* with a *crowde* ora fiddle. .sangasong with these 
words, *The hunt Ls up*, etc. 1549 CompL Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
dancit al cristyn mennU dance, the norlht of Scotland, huntis 
vp, the comount entray letc.]. czzfio A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) V. 13 With ‘Hunts Am*, every morning plaid. 
*574 Rich Dial. Mercury fjr Sold. 1 ij b, Unlesse you some 
times arise to geve j'our parramouts the hsmte ts up under 
the windowes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul, in. h'. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vp to the day <i 1625 Fletcher 
False One iv. ii, They came to play you and j’our love 
a huntsup. 1674 Playford Skill Mus, 1. 61 The Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup, or Morning Musick, which wakened and 
roused their dull Spirits. x888 Lowell To a Lady playing 
on Cithein, The horns of Oberon Blow their faint Hunt’s- 
up from the good-time gone. 

f b. In phrases denoting speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or disturb a person’s feelings (cf. to 
lead one a dance)\ hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs, or dial, 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas iii. i, My spightful Dame, Tie 
pipe ye such a hunsup Shall make ye dance a tipvaes. 
^2625 — Woman's Prize ni. iti, I would. .in her hearing 
Begin her such a huntes-up. x6^ Cotton Scarron. Poet. 
Wks. *1765) IX I’ll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunsup, a clamour, a turbulent outcry, 

Hu’ntswoman. [Cf. Huntsman.] A hunt- 
ress; a woman who rides to hounds. 

1621 Lady Wroth Urania 470 An excellent hors-woman, 
and hunls-wonian she was. 2780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary «5- 
jCerr.Ti642) I. 302. 

Hunx, obs. f. Hunks. Htiny, obs. f. Honev. 
Hunyn, obs. f. Onion. Huo, obs. f. Who. 

Huou pine (hi^*/n poin). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.] A large 
evergreen coniferous tree {Dacrydinm Franklinii) 
found in Tasmania ; also its timber. 

1820 C. Jeffreys Van Diemens Land 28 (Morris) On 
the banks of these ,. rivers, and the harbour, grows the 
Huon Pine (so called from the river of that name, where it 
was first found). 1832 Bischopf Van Diemen's Land 11. 
23 Huon pine is by far the most beautiful wood found in the 
island. 1851 Ittustr. CataL Gt. Exhtb. 992. 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Huer, Ware. 

Hup, bupp (hop), int, A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace ; b. (.SV. and norlh,) to turn to the 
right or away from the driver: the opposite of hie, 

*733 Fielding Don Quix, Eng, 11. xii, Gee, gee, boys, 
hup J 2825-80 Jamieson, Ww/, used to a horse in order to 
make him quicken his pace. 2851 H. Stethens JSk. Farm 
(ed. 2) L iTO/i Togo Jrom you. Hup is the counterpart to 
hie in the southern counties, .in towns Haap is used where 
wynd is heard, and Hip bears a similar relation to vane, 
1859 J- Brown Rnb F. (ed. Alden) 4 *Huppl' and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. 

Hence Hup v, a. inlr. To shout http I, to urge 
on a horse, b. trans. To direct or turn (a horse) 
to the right; =Hap«/.^ 

2824 Scott St, Konan's xvii, Touchwood was soon heard 
'hupping' and ‘geeing* to the cart. 2852 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm (ed. 2) I, 280/r The horses are then hupped sharp 
round from you. Ibid. iBx/a {see Hie r.>J. 2851 yml. R. 
Agrie. Soc. XII. 1. 125 To lay two i2-yard ridges together, 
by hupping, or turning to the right hand at the ends. 

Hupaithric, for hypxthric Hvp<ethral. 

j8x8 Shelley Rev, Islam vii. xii. That spacious cell Like 
an hupaithric temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs, ff. Hip jAI and v^- ( = hop), 
Hoopj^,^ Hupostasis, for Hypostasis. Hup- 
pil, liupple, obs. ff. Hipple, little heap. 

Hut, obs. f, or var. HERjron. ; var. Hdrr ; obs. 
f. Whore. Huracano, obs. f. Hurricane. 
Hur-bur: see Hurr-burr. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. Hurly-burly. 

HurclieOll (hv'JtJ^n), Now Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms: 4 hircbo(u)n, 5 hurchon, -yn, j 
hyrehoun, 6 burcheoun, byrehen, 6- bur- 
cheon, S-9 burchin, 9 -ont. [a. ONF. hcrichon, 
OF. //^r7f««(i2thc.ia Littre), mod.F. h^risson (io 
Hainault hirchon, hurchon^ Picard hirichon, ire- 
chon) r—pop, L. *h^icidn-em, f. bcricius, late form 
of ericius hedgehog. See also Urchin.] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

^2325 Gloss JV. de Biblesvo. in Wright Voe. 165 Vrijoun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. Ivii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Also hirchoois [1535 >Tchins] and hares flew 
to holow stones. <rx425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 639/11 Hie 
erinacius, hurchon. 2597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Sloe 15, 

I saw the hurcheoun and the hair.. Wer happing to and fro. 
<1x605 “ Flytiugw. Polwart 336 With hurcheons catand 
hips and hawes. 2883 HuddersJ". Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
chin. 2B93 Heslop Korthumbld. Gloss., Hurckin, Hur- 
cheou, the hedge hog. 

traits/. 2508 Du.nbar Flytingvi. Kennedie 179 Hard hur- 
cheoun, hirpland, bippit as ane harrow. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 'i he wizened auld hurcheon. 

allrib. 2508 Dunbar Tua tnariil wenien 107 With hLs 
hard hurcheone skyn sa hcklis he my chekis. 2790 Burns 
Elegy Capt. Henderson I, The tneiide devil.. Haurl thee 
hamc to his black smiddic. O’er burchcon Mdes. 

2 . A mischievous person ; an urchin. 

2785 Burns Jolly Beggars Recit. vii, ii, Hurchin Cupid 
shot a. shaft That play’d a dame a sbavie. 

]Siirc(k)le, var. Horkle. Hurd, -e, obs. 

If. Herd, Hoard. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice: 
see Hubdis. Harden : see Harden. 

‘ffTi-yriipgj sb.p/.Sc. [Origin unknown.] 'The 
buttocks ; the hips. Also Jig. the rump, the end 
or * tail * of anything. 


*535 Satyre 4363 Of hir hurdles scho had n.a 

hauld, 1622 Elgin Session Kec. in Scotsman (1898) 31 Jan. 
2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them [two 
witches] to leve no iang unhet baiih their hurdies. 2786 
Burns TwaDogs 36 Hisgawey tail. .Hung o’er his hurdies 
wi’ a swirl.^ 1894 Crockett Raiders 163 The long rows of 
cow’s hurdies. 1895 — Men of Moss Hogs xl. 290 He was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows, 

t HuTdis, huTdice. Al504-5-ys(e, 5 

-as,-ace, -eys, -yce, -esse, sbourdeys; (4hardes). 

I [ME. hurdis, etc., a. OF. hourdcis, -is, earlier 
hordeis, -is, mod.F. hotirdis (med.L. hurdidum, 
hordecium Du Cange) L. type *kurddlTdum, f. 
OF. hurder, border, hourder (late L. htirddrc), 
f. OF. hurt, hourt, hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pi. hurdi), Ger. kiirde hurdle, cogn. w. ON. hurU, 
Goth, haurds door: see next] 

A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

23,. Coerde L.2^9 The Sarezynes, armyd, forth lepe Upon 
the u’alles the toun to kepe, Stout in touret, and in hurd>-s 
[rime vj’s]. Ibid, 6127 Her houses brende and her burdys : 
Grct smok ther aros, 1 wis. <r 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
X. 14 paire hurdis, paire ankers, hanged pai on here, e 2400 
<t/<'/<2y«tf 1600 Anobill hurdas ther was graythede. 24x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy it. xviii, They..Selte their bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Rounde about to the harde wall. 2447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 169 Thai lyin in ful sympyl 
hurdey'S And lykiy for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. ii. xtv. xiS Tliey made hourdej’S or obstacles 
full thykkc of thomes. 

Hence 'fHtiTdised {ktirdeysed) ppl. a., palisaded. 
<’2450 Merlin 604 Wilh-ynne the bailie were v. toures .. 
the fifihe was gret and high, and well hurdeysed a-boule 
wilh-ynne and with-oute. 

Hurdle (hfi’jd'l), sb. Forms : a. 1 byrdel, 
(byrpil), 3 berdel, 4-3 birdel, 4-6 -die, 4-7 bur- 
del, -ell, 5 berd-j hyrd-, birdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
burduU, 5-6 byrd-, herdell, birdU(l, bordyl, 
-le, (borthell), 6- hurdle. 5-6 hardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 bardel, 6-S -le. [OE. hyrdel 
OTeut. type *hurdilo-z, deriv. of a primitive repre- 
sented by Go'Cci. haurds, Oi^.hurU door,OHG. hurt 
(MHG. hurt, pi. hiirte, hiirde, Gzr.hurde, MDu., 
Du. horde), wickerwork, hurdle OTeut. */iurdl-s, 
pre-Teut. *krl/s: cf. L. enftis hurdle, Gr. Kvpria 
wickerwork, uvpnj, Hvpros fishing-creel, cage, Skr. 
krt to spin, ert to fasten together.] 

1 . A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc. wattle; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gate : used chiefly to form temporary fences, 
sheep-pens, etc. 

^7*5 Corpus Gloss. 600 Cratem, flecta vet hjTHk 
w'Elfric Horn, I. 430 pa forlet se wailhreowa casere oone 
halgan lichaman uppon Sam Uenan hyrdle. ^2050 Fm*. in 
Wr.-WOlcker 372/30 Crates, hyrdlai. 2*97 K. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid nor owe honde hil rerede verst an chircbe 
Of herdles and of jerden as hil coupe wurche. 2462 MAsa 
Paston in P.Leit. No. 436 II. 85 He schall mak yow as 
many hyrdyllys as ye nede foryowjT fold. 2521 in Archxo- 
logia (1834) XXV. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
iiardylls vjr. viijrf'. 2572 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff.tyiyii yo 
Ye shall drie them on hurdells of Oziars made Uke Leliice 
windowes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. ‘2682)327 Hurdles, 

made in form of Gates, either of spleeted Timber or of Hazle 
Rods ., either serve for gates in Enclo<!urcs or to^make 
Shccpfolds or the like. 2745 PococKE 7>ai/. II. i. ix. 129 
The houses of the village .. are made of_ hurdles, covered 
with clay. 2794 T. Davis Agrie. Wills in Archxot. Rev. 
Mar. (1888), Hurdles .. six feet long, three and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the long rods meaths. 2E80 H. Stewart 
ShtphenTs Matt. 27 As the crop is eaten, the line o( hurdles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed, 

b. A frame of tliis kind used as a barrier to be 
cleared in races. 

2B33 [set 3, hurdle sTvee/slake']. iSjoJiiAXSE Eucycl. Rur. 
Sports (ed. 3) f 1284 The liurdles were stout black wattles, 
which wil( bend but not break; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post [etc.]. 

c. A kind ol frame or sledge on which traitors 
used to be drawn through the streets to execution. 

(This remained part of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 2870, when it was abolished by Act 33 & 34 Viet. 


c. 23 § 31.) . 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxx\'i. (MS. Digby 230, 
Egistus was .. dempt . . On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
lliorujoule pe toun. .And aftir ful hlje enhonged on a tree. 
2450 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. ii. I. iisTododrawe the body 
of a grete traytour .. uppon an hurdull by the iUe*** °f 
your Citeeof Djndon. 2577 HARRiS0N^^^/tfAr</ii. xi, (1877) 
I. 222 Drawing from the prison to the place cf cxe^uon 
vponan hardle or sled. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck m. U Let 
false Audley Be drawn upon an hurdle from the Isewgate 
To Tower-hill. 2769 BLACKSTOSEt>wrt. IV. vi. 92Usuan>' 
(by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into uwj 
sl^gc or hurdle is allott'cd to prescr\‘e the ofTendcr 
extreme torment of being dragged on the grouml p • 
ment. 2777 Sheridan Seh. Seand. »•*» Many ® “’U 
rid on a hxirdle who has done less mischief. * 59 , • . 

T. Two Cities ii. ii, HcTI be drawn on a hurdle to be hall 

etc. A .vattled hmdh vsed to lay 
upon marshy ground or across a ditch 
a firm etc., or, often covered rv.th eorth, 

to stop np n breach, to strengths a battep-, or to 
protert a work or position from the enemy s fire. 
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13 .. K.Alis.6104 f6o88] (Bodl. MS.) Of birdies & briggcs 
hymaden florcs And so by wenten in Jo J>e mores. 1440 J. 
Shirley A*, yames (1818)15 He laid certayne plaunckes 
and burdellesovertbe diches. 1489 Caxton Jh'aytes o/A. ii. 
xxiv. X37*l‘he trestelles muste be garnissed with birdellis for 
to make the aleies and weies to go ouere. 1555 Eden Decades 
7 Theye made a greate trenshe. .coueringe tl\.e same with 
urdels . . the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into this pitfaul. 
xyo^ J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hurdles^ or Clays, in Fortifi- 
cation, are made of .. Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, being $ 
or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot broad. They are 
interwoven very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth,.. to render Batteries firm. *853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Encycl. s.v., Hurdles arc constructed in nearly the same 
manner as gabions, excepting that the picqueis are placed 
in a straight line instead of a circle. 

2 Applied to varions things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

t a. A sieve, strainer, or colander, f b. Applied toa. snow- 
shoe. c. HaUmakhtg. ‘ A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair is laid for bowing’ 1 Knight 
ATech. 1875). d. Salt^making. iSee quot. 1886.) 6. The 
stick used in the game of lacrosse. 

X7a5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Pastes To be drained upon 
a Hurdle or ( 3 rate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1727 Ibid. s. V. CedrCf To be taken out, and drain’d in a 
Cullender or Hurdle. 1726 Leoni AlbertVs Arc/tit. 1 . 39/1 
Those who walk over the Snow .. wear upon their Feel 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes. ..the broadnc-ss of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 1837 Whit- 
TocK Bk. Trades (1843) 293 {Hatter'S When the workman is 
bowing he works at a ‘ hurdle % or thin boarded bench with 
several longitudinal chinks to suffer the dust, &c. to pa.ss 
throui^h. x 885 Cheshire Gloss., Hurdle.^ salt-making term. 
A table or platform of wood plank.s running along each side 
of the pans, for the purpose of receiving the salt when drawn 
out of the pans. s^TCorjih. ATag. Mar. 258 {Artfr»jxtf)The 
‘ slick or * hurdle . .consists ofa piece of white ash. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hurdle-fence, 
•tnaker,-rod -stake -work \ hurdle-wise 
(sense i b) hurdle-jumping, -leaping ; (sense i d) 
hurdle-revetment, -work ; hurdle-house, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-man, (a) a man who looks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot. 1880) ; {b) a man 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-race, a race 
in which the contestants have to jump over hurdles ; 
so h. racer, h, racing, h. handicap ; hurdle-wood, 
wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

2609 Holland Arntn. A/arcell. xx. x\. x6o The *hurdle 
fences of oysiers. x8os R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 

. 1.160 A moveable hurdle-fcnCe, 1890 DrtiV/ AViw 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames *Hurdle Handicap. axSwJ.S. Brewer 
Stud. (1881) 445 London .. is still (gin c.) the old town of 
*hurdle-hoUhes and whitewash, i^%Standard X2 Feb, 2/6 
Prudhomme has taken kindly to •hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times \t Sept. 16/7 Wire netling has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles. 1 have not made a hurdle for quite 15 years, 
and. .the race of •hurdlemakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers. j88o A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 459 
'Toothless, ragged, old grannies’, muttered the *hurdieman. 
1892 Pall ATetllG. x8 May 3/x H. W Batger is our hurdle 
man, and he won the 120 yards hurdle champion>hip first 
in 1888. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xlv, Lord Glenlivat 
..broke his neck at a *hurdle-race. 1897 M. H. Hayes 
Points 0/ the Horse (ed. 2) xxv. 247 She (a mare] showed 
herself to be the best chaser and *hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Blaine Encycl. Rur, Sports (ed. 3) § 1283 *Hurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago . . We by no 
means a.ssert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been before practised. X821 in Cobbett Rnr. Rtdes 1 . 
50 The bricks, *hurdIerods and earth say., 'Here dwell 
vanity and poverty’. 1887 H, R. Light 0/ Ages 

i. 10 Hindu villages with their •hurdle-surrounded houses. 
sZ^iSPorting Alag, Dec,, *Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thorough-bred. x6xi Cotgr., Hourdl, 
..couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought •hurdle-wise. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Itnprov. /w/r. (1653) x6o In four or five 
years, .the Willow rises to gallant •Hurdle-wood. 1851 J, S. 
Macaulay Field Forti/. 127 To form a species of *hurdle- 
workabove the fascines. x866 Reader 22 Sept. 307 Huts., 
having a framework of piles and stakes with wattle or hurdle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

SnTdle, n. [f. prec. si).] 

+ 1. irons. To construct like a hurdle : to w.-ittle. 

2598 Florio, Aggratticcare, ,. to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. 

2 . To enclose or mark ojf with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, round. 

1632 Sherwood, To hurdle, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 2770-4 A. Young in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
III, X4J They are usually hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 107 A field of 
rape, hurdled out. 2894 Times 6 Mar. 4/r To hurdle off 
a fresh portion (of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

*t* 3 . To bush-harrow. Obs. 

1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. ix. 42 A yet worse Con- 
trivance it w'as, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
Twigs (Virg. Georg. 1.95 Vimincasque trahlt crates] .. This 
Harrowing and Hurdling. 

Hurdled hSudld), ppl. a. Also 6 hartheled. 
[f. Hurdle sb. or v, + -edI or 2.] 

1 . Constructed of or with hurdles ; wattled. 

2556 WiTHALS Diet. (156B) 39 b/2 A hartheled wall, or 
rainelcd ../<*rrVx rra/rV/wJ. x6S2 Bknlowes xiii. 

Izxxiit, The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. xiPrj 
Milton P. L. iv, x£6 Shepherds pen ihir Flocks at eeve In 
hurdl’d Cotes. 2746-7 H ervcy A/rn’//. (1818)265 As he tends 
bis fleecy charge, or late consigns them, to their hurdled 
cots ! 1832 J. Brf-E St. Herbert's Isle 79 A hurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2 . Enclosed with hurdles. 

2631 Sherwood, H urdlctl, hedged, made yp or covered with 
hurdles, cUi, kcurdi. xBjo MarrYaT Kings Otvn xxxv, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd, x^o Daily Kctvt 
18 Oct, 3/1 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches. 


Hurdler (hSudbi), [f. Hdkdle sb. -eb^.] 

1. (Jne who constructs hurdles ; a hurdle-maker. 
1874 T. Hardy Far fr. rnad. Crowd II. i. i A thriving 

hurdler and cattle-crtb-maker. 

2 . One who runs in huidle races. 

2884 Pall Alall G. 7 Apr, 3/2 The hurdles are more likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose representative, Pollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best hurdler in the country. 2894 Times 16 
July 7/4 Ihc Yale hurdlers seem more quick and active 
than their English rivals. 

Hurdom, obs. form of Whoredom. 
Hurdpenny, obs. form of Heabthpenny. 
Hurds: see Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hs-jdijgpudi). [app. a riming 
combination suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment, Cf. Hirdy-girdy, uproar, disorderly noise.] 

1 . A musical instrument of mslic origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings (^two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
are sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which ‘ stop ' 
the strings and are played by the right hand ; thus 
combining the characteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and the clavier kinds, b. In recent times, 
applied popularly to any instrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played by turning a handle, as the 
barrel-organ. 

2749 Laoy^ Luxborough Lett, to Shenstone 10 Dec., 
Receive this incorrect epistle, .not for its wit or its beauty : 
for it has no more pretence to either than a hurdy gurdy 
has to harmony. 2764 O’Hara Alidas i. 7 A sightly 
clown 1 — and sturdy ! Hum ! — plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 M.ad. D’Ardlay Early Diary xo Jan., 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy gurdy fastened 
round her waist. 1785-96 Grose Diet. Fulg, T., Hurdy 
a kind of fiddle.. at present it is confounded with 
the humstnim. 1807 ‘F. Young Course Led. Aat. Philos. 
I. xxxiv. 399 The viclle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has frets which are raised by the action 
of the fingers on a row of kej's. 1852 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. tv. (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy. with a hurdy-gurdy 
and a monkey. 1870 A J. Hipkins in Grove Did. Aius. L 
759/2 The Hurdy Gurdy was the prototype of the Piano 
Violin, and all %\ecC'Adx sostenente instruments. 

iransf. and Jig. ^ 1863 Longf. U- ayside Inn, Birds 
Kittingivorth xviil, And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper Their melancholy hurdy-|;urdies play. 1B71 Smiles 
Charae. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 

2. (More fully hurdy-gurdy iuheel^ An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues under pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 
series of buckets on the periphery. U.S. 

287* Raymond Statist. Alines 4* Mining 86 An eight- 
stamp mill, run by a ' hurdy-gurdy * wheel 6 feet in diameter, 
using 75 inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 2882 
Rep. to Ho. Represent. Prec. Metals U.S, 628 I’he actua- 
ting power of the derrick is, generally, a hurdy-gurdy. This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures. 

3 . A crank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 
deep-sea fishing. 

x^-^ Fisheries Exhih, Catal. 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
gurdy, 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

286x Sala Dutch Pid. i. 8 Airs.. such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players, .grind so piteously before cottage doors. 1891 
Dk, Argyll in 1 ,th Cent. Jan. 12 1 ’be famous formula that 
geology saw *no trace of a beginning, no symptom of an 
end * . , may be called the great hurdy-gurdy theory'. 

Hence Hurdy-gtiTdyist, a bunly-gnrdy player. 
a 184s Hood To^on ^ Counts^ viii. Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Street-Handel grinding at my door. x^2 Miss 
Mulock Domestic Star. 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian hurdy gurdyists. 

+ HutGi sb. Obs. Also 3 huyre, 5 h wy r, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a. OF. hure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (12th c. in Littre), in mod.F. a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals ; cf. 
med.L. ‘pileus villosus* (Du Cange), early 
mod.Du. hure * caput apri aut cerui ’ (Kilian), OSp. 
hura ; for conjectures as to the origin, sec Diez.] 

1 . A cap. 

c 22TO Beket 2075 in S. Eng, Leg. I, 166 J?are wende forth 
on of heom and is huyre (r.r. hure] of him drou; And is 
mantel a-non after-ward. <rx305 Pol. Songs (C.^niden) 156 
Ther sit an old cherl in a blakc hure. CX400 A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Vpon his heuede sat an gray hure. e 1440 
Promp. Pant. 252/2 Hwyr, cappe (z'.rr, hvyr, hure; 
iejta. CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture Y hed Icuer Jjc 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 1482 (see Hurrer]. 

2 . The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

[2828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild boar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild animal; but not for those of" Hons, or other 
creatures said to be noble.] 2844 Campof Refuge I. 65 
Of the wild boars, .only the hure or he.ad was served up. 
x86x-a Thackeray PhsliA I. xiii. 2S9 You never knew that 
you yourself h.ad lusks liitle eyes in your hure; a bristly 
mane to cut into tooth-brushes. 

+ Hure, adv. Obs, Also 2 hwuro, hur. [OE. 
hunt, of obscure origin. Cf. S)y. hitru liow.] a. 
At least, least of all; anyhow; at any rate; with 
a negative : Even. b. Certainly, especially. 

C893 K. AIlfrf.d Ores. I. i. $ CO Sc Estmere is huru fiflcne 
mila^brad. c looo I,atrs of KShtlrrd vni. c. 9 (Sclimid) lie 
cmnihte 000c huru be Ealra Haljcna raxssan. csxys 


Lamb. Horn. 45 pet pu heom jefe rest la huTire lea ..... 
del. Ibni. 131 Ne prophete ne palriarchc ne Imre .SarS; 
lohannes baptiste. c saw iJali Aleiii. 41 Ne Icepea he Sj 
na mon & hure wio ins famon. 

C. Often doubled, hure and hure {httrind hb 
a 117s Colt. Horn. 237 pes hare and laje swiSe am! j. 
purh manifeatild senne and hur and hur fmrh false aodts! 
c 1200 Trht. Coll. Horn. 49 Habbe we hurend hare Vw 
shipe of duue. a 1250 Otol ^ Night. 1 1 And hure and hi;' 
of opres songe Hi heolde plaiding swipe stronge. 

Hure: see Eure, Ewer2, Her / nwn., Hiei, 
Hour, Oor, Who'i^. ^ 

Hureanlite (hii-rebit). Min. [Kamed, i8i:, 
from Hureaux in France : see -Lite.] Hydiocs 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occurring in 
minute red crystals; found at Hureaux ne.atLiiaoges 
in France, and at Branchville in Connecticut. 

2831 Amer: yml. Sc. XIX. 571 The HureauHte.,u b ^ 
minute crystals the size of a pin*head. x868 Dana j/is. 
(ed. 51 561. 

Hurican, -ano, obs. forms of Hobricaxe. 
Hurin (hiun-rin). Chem. [f. mod.L. Httra, lie 
name ofa genus of tropical American plants+ds.] 
‘A crystallizable substance, insoluble in water, 
found in the juice of d/ura crepitans or Sand-boi 
tree’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). 

[2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 292 Of Hunna.l 
tHurk. Obs. raro~°, \p..O¥,hurqne,hourqui, 
van ol Hulk2.] =Hulkj^.“ 

1598 Florio, Vurchio, a hulkc, a hurk, a crayer, a lyler. 
Hurkaru, hurkorah, var. Hircaera. 
Hnrkle (hii-jk*l), v. Now dial. Forms: 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6-hurkle, (6hirkle,hurkul, 
y hurckle, 9 dial, hircle), 8-9 dial, hurple, 
hirple, hurtle, [app. closely related to MLG,, 
LG., and Du. hurken to squat, held by Dutch 
etymologists to be an intensive lormation with-i 
suffix from MHG. hliren, dial. katum,hurn\ 
to squat, sit bowed together; cf. also 
‘ contrahere membra ut calefiant The Eng. verb 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix 7 ^. The 
dialed forms in )3 appear to be phonetic variants; 
yet those in htirp-, hirp- suggest connexion ^vith 
ON, herpa-st to be contracted with cramp: ssc 
Hirpled.] 

1 . htir. To draw the limbs and parts of the boo)' 
closely together, esp, with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm ; to cower, crou^, 
squat; to shrink, shudder. Said also of the limbs: 
To be contracted or drawn together. 

23.. E. E. Aim. P, B. 150 pat ©her burne watr abaystof 
his brobe wordez & hurkelez doun with his hede. m- 
406 (5ubltes fyfiene Ouer ]?e hysest hylic bat hurkled on 
erhe. a X400'5(> Alexander 504 A litlll bnd, in-lo hw 
flo^e, And par htirkils and hydis as scho were hand-laa.. 
24B6 Bk. St. Albans Eviija,Tlie haare .. hurclcs^yp^a 

hir houghis ay. i6<7 Walkincton Opt. Class *35 
Hurckling with his heade to his shouldicrs. *®**^®^/ 
Enehafouini .. one that, through cold, hurkles liKO a • 
1687 A. Lovell ir. ThevenoCs Trav. in. ySSomelimw^ 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down. 7r 
Songln Scot. Ballads (1790) II. 47 While I set hurUen w 
the ase. x8ax Clare Pill. Afinstr. II. *3 j 

the dead thistle hurkles from the view, i88r keicu • 
Gloss., Hircle, to crouch ; contract the body; njUl P 
close. x^'^AlmondbnryClo 55 .fHurcle,\oc.o^txto 1 
squat. .In some parts the word is hurple, orhi^Ie* , 

X7B8W. Marshall I W^x/lGIoss. iE. D.S.). 
slick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold wc • • 
xBxx \Villan IP. Riding Gloss. -E. D. S.\ 
contract the body Into a round form, as p • 

severe cold, etc. x868 Atkinson Cln’cland 
to shrug or slick up the back as an animal 
ment weather when standing under a hedge... wm 
Hurple, hurkte, hurtle. i.-AAfl 

f 2 ; trans. To crouch down upon ; to u 


over, Obs. rare. 


them [eSSli 


X640 G. Abbott fob Paraphr. 249 Covering the 
with a little sand' or dust to cau.se them ^* 5 ^ 
naturall heate, instead of hatching and hurkling » • 

Hence HuTkled ppl. a., contacted or ora 
gether, bowed together. Hu*rkling//f* ^*1 

,0. NcmtdU 

baniN, holkand throw thy hyd. 15^ neiL 

(S. T. S.) X05 With hurklit hude ouer a weil! 

2863 Mrs. Toocood Yorksh. Dial., Fetch tb 
They look hurkled. f i,ATle 

Hnrl (hSxl), V. Also 4-5 hourle, 4- “ jj 
(9 dial, horl, hull). [Akin in form and (m bn 

I) in sense, to LG. hurrein to no. 

! — ’•> . 1. j-.i. . cf. also 


precipitate, thrust, push, dash : 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion 


oftheo‘*=“ 

with aiod- 


senses is doubtful ; but sense lo agrees v' ^ 
E.Fris. hurrein lo roar or bluster ' '',i„„'(ler. 
Upper Ger. dial, hurlen to roll, rumble a 
None of these, continental words can _,mlly 

even to the Middle period ; and they j „judj 

•connected with the onomatopadc 1 

rapid motion. In early ME. there 
have been frcoiient confusion o\ hurt a - 

partly scribal, hut largely through con a 

m the notion ‘ dash ’ ; similarly also 
harl to drag ; in later times there see 
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HUELER 


HXTEXi. 

been association with whirls esp. in hurlpit^ hurl- 
pool^ hurlwtnd.'l 

I, Referring to motion. 

1 . intr. To move, or be carried or driven with 
violence or impetnosityj to rush impetuously ; to 
dash. Obs. or arch, 

(The first quot. is doubtful ; it may be hurt or hurtle^ 

[a iai5 After. R. iSe worldes grunge, mid a lutel hur- 
lunge T. hurtUnge] ^e muhten at uordeosen, ase i)eo 

wrecches iSe worlde, J^et hurleS togederes & to*breke5 hore 
uetles, & schedeS hore clennesse.] a 1300 Cursor M. 23932 
pi leme leuedi vs light emell, pat he mot haueles hurl to 
hell. 13. . E.E.AUit. P. B. 376 Water, .wonez Jjat siryede, 
Hurled^ in»to vch hous. 1382 Wyclif i Savt. xxi. 13 He 
.. hurlide hidir and thider bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt. vii. 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
rusheden [v.r, hurliden] in to that hous. ^2400 Destr, 
Troy 1365 Maydons for mornyng hade pere mynde loste, 
Hurlet out of houses. 1513 Douglas AEneis iii. x. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hurland to the port. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Aro.) 62 Zour wordis to be cuttit 
short, and hurland ouer heuch. 1669 Sturmy Afarirur's 
Mag;. I. ii. 20 Wc rolling climbe, then hurling fall beneath. 
i7*8-46THOMSON.S‘«/«wrr 45oThe very streams, .impatient, 
seem To hurl into the covert of the grove. x8x6 Scott 
Aniig. xvii, Its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid 
under their silvan canopy. 

fb. app. identified or confused with hurtle. 
CX400 Destr. T'rty'ngS When helmes and hard stele hurlet 
to*gedur. Ihid, 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to J>e hard 
vrthe ! 1470-85 Malory yJrMwrx. ii, He hurled vnto sir 

Tristram, & smote hym dene from his sadel. i6og Spenser's 
F. Q. 1. iv. 16 Suddaine vpriseth. .The royall dame, and for 
her coche doth call : All hurlen [ed. 1590 hurtlen] forth, and 
she with princely pase. As faire Aurora in her purple pall. 

'i* c. app. associated or confused with whirl. 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydez in by pe 
giles..Ay hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. 1. 21 Mens mindes..They hurling come and goe, 
like fish at baits. 

2 . ti-ans. To drive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In early use the passive was = sense 1 .■) 

*305 Jtidas Iscar. 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 pe see him 
hurlede vp and doun: as a liper clot, CX386 Chaucer 
ATan 0/ Laids T. 199 O firste moeuyng crueel firmament 
With thy diurnal sweigh that . . hurlest al from Est to 
Occident. 1535 Coverdale Jonah i. 4 The Lorde hurled 
a greate wynoe in to the see. 1688 S. Sbwall Diary q 8 
Nov. (1878) I. 237 Scarce any sleeping all night, things in 
the Cabbin were so hurled to and again. 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and gallVy in convulsions hurl'd. 1884 
A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt 1. 179 Amr hurled his troops 
and his engines in vain against the solid walls of Babylon, 

b. rejl. To throw oneself impetuously ; =1. 
c zaoo Destr. Troy 10680 pai hurlet horn full hard with 
hor noge dynttes. i836 Stokes Celtic Ch. (i388) 251 The 
Scandinavians hurled themselves, .upon England. 

f c. app. identified with hurtle and whirl, Ohs. 
ztSa Wyclif vi. 49 Flood was hurtlid to that hous 
..His hous.. in to which the flood was hurlid \y.r. hurtlidj. 
1590 Spekscr F. Q. I. i. 16 [The monster Error} hurling 
her hideous taile About her cursed head. 16x7 Markham 
Caval. HI. 76 When you come euen to the brim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse suddainty vpon that side which 
IS from your aduetsary* 

3 . trans. 'lb throw or cast with violence (from 
some position) ; to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw. lit. and fig. 

^1350 Will. Palente 1243 Hetterly hope hors & man he 
hurled to pe grounde. 0x400 Destr. Troy 10208 He hurlit 
of helmys, hedis within. 0x440 York Alyst. xxx. 222 He 
bese hurled for [?fro] pe highnes he haunted. 0x485 Digby 
Alyst. (1882) in. 142, 1 xal hovrleof yower hedes. 01585 R. 
Browne Answ, Cartwright i Let vs shortly gather vp his 
vntrueths . . and hurle them out by manifest and knowen 
markes. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 532 An Earth- 
ouake, that hurled dqwne Temples and Pallaccs. 1757 
» (jRAY Desc. OditiQ'^ Till wrap’d in flames, in ruin hurl'd, 
Sinks the fabric ot the world. 1805 A. Duncan Afariner’s 
Chron. IV. 63 One of those by the pump was suddenly 
torn away by a breaker, .and hurled into the abyss. x8zx 
Bvron / fortv. <5- Earth iii, 668 The first. .hath been hurl’d 
From bis once archangelic throne. 1849 Macaulay 
Eftg. V. I. 632 Raised to power and hurled from it. 1855 
Jbtd. xvi. III. 674 A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air. 

refi. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 529 Hanging a great 
stone about their neckes. .[they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871 L. Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 The 

grand glacier ..hurled itself madly downwards. 

4 . To throw or ciist (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project ; to fling. 

/ZX400-50 Alexander Ourepepill.. hurled out arowis. 
1530 Palsgr. 588/t, I horle, I throwe a thynge. .1 holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Ckarleton Chor. Gigastt. 46 Profaning the Lord’s Day 
with hurling the Ball, a X735 Ld. Lansdowne Beauty 4* 
Law 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand.. Then 
flaming hurls it hissing from above. 1874 Boutell 
4* Arm. ii. 21 Hector and Ajax^ hurl their lances at each 
other. 1874 Green Short Hist. 1. 1 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear Into the sacred temple, 

b. generally. To throw, cast, toss ; to * throw ^ 
in wrestling. Ohs. 

1563-87 FoxE.^.d- /1 /’.(i 684) III. 679 Here is a Testament 
in my hand, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? cxeix Chapman Jliad xiv. 
150 A heavenly veil she hurls On her white shoulders. 
i6xx Beaum.& Fl. Rnt. Bum. Pestle iir. ii, Why, Nell, I 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 539 FIcsh-pottage, which 
they hurle by handfuls "into their mouthes.^ 16x5 Mark- 
ham Eng. Houseiv. {1660) 92 Pull it all in pieces, and hurl 
in a co^ quantity of currants. 1659 D. Pelu //y/n Sea 
148 Though hee hurl the rod into the fire after all is done. 
VOL. V. 


c. ahsol. 

1530 Palsgr. 5B8/2 He can hurle as far by hande as some 
man can do with a slynge. x6ii Bible Nuvt. xxxv. 20 If 
he . .hurle at him by laying of waite that he die. 

d. spec. To play the game of ‘hurling’. 

1766 Mrs. Griffith Lett, Henry ^ Frances IV, 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James’s Fair- 
day. X780 A. Young Tour Iret. I. 365 Sometimes one 
barony hurls against another, but a marriageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxweu. Caft. Blake I. xi, 
I . . danced, hurled, and was happy, a 1843 Southey 
Comm.-pt. Bk. IV. 563 The Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her^ that the winner may marry her. 
1857 Trench Proverbs ii. (ed. 4) 34 note, ‘The man on the 
dyke always hurls well ;* the looker-on at agame of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, alwa3*s imagines that he could 
improve on the strokes of the actual players. 

5 . transf.ViX\d fig. To throwoutorfbrthwithforce; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence ; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.). 

X590 Spenser F. Q. i. m. 29 For golden Phoebus. .From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beame. 1602 
Marston Ant. fy Afel. iv. Wks. 1856 i.44 His spirit hovers 
in Piero’s court, Hurling about his agill faculties, To appre- 
hend the si^ht of Mellida. c i6ix Chapman Iliad iv. 86 
Jove, brandishing a star, which men a comet call, Hurls 
out his curled hair abroad. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 660 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav'n. X792 f. 
Barlow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth’s blest banners, o’er the 
legions hurl’d. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ix. II. 221 
Hurling a glance at Grumkow. 1875 Manning Alission H. 
Ghost vii. 189 The accusations that may be hurled at you. 

+ 6. To drag or pull with violence; =sHaulz/. 1 i. 
(Also ahsol.) Obs. 

C1305 Pol. Songs (Camden) 2n Whan menne horlith ham 
here and there, Nego savith ham fcam care, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 103x1 He..Festnyt hym.. by his fete cuyn, Hard by 
the here of his horse tayle, And hurlit hym with hethyng 
burgh be hooleost. 01420 Anturs oPArl/t.(Dcuc^MS.) jBj 
pey hurle [/ret. AfS, hurlun, Thomt. AIS. harle] me vn- 
hendely, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heir and thair. 1663 R. ^xjav<.Autobiog. «. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 

i* 7 . To jostle; s=Huutlez». Obs. 

.1388 Wvclif Esek. xxxtv. 21 For that that 56 hurliden 
[1382 punchiden, Vulg. impingebatis] with sidis, and schul- 
dris. .alle sike beestis. 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also xVx/r.) »S<:. and north. 

AX745 Meston Poems (1767) 126 Ne’er hackney hurl'd 
On better wheels in the wide world. 1786 Burns 'Sir, 
Yours this moment*. If on a beastie I can speel Or hurl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnight's Ramble 18 Their shopmen 
..are hurling their whiskies along the villages. izxSxo 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 16 Now and then wc’lI hurl in 
a coach. X893 Northumhld. Gloss., Hort,..\.o wheel, to 
trundle. * Where ye gan ti horl yor gords ' (i.e. hoops) ? 

fll. 9, intr, Tostrivc, contend: see Hurling 
vhl. sb, 3. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurlyn, or debatyn, incursor. 

+ III. 10 . iVt/r. To roar or bluster as the wind; 
to howl : see Hurliko vbl. sb. 4, Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1 , 1 Hurle, I make a noyse as the ivynde 
dothe,/** bruys. Ibid., The wyndc hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other. CIS35 Hye Way Spytlel 
Hous xor in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled bytterly. 1598 Dra\ton Heroic. Ep, xxL 76 The 
shrueging Ayre about thy Temples hurles. 

IV. il. dial. (xV//r,) To be chill, to be pinched 
with cold {Cravesi Dial. 1828). 

Hence Hurled///, a. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 231 When.. finding 
of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it is impo'isible that 
the force of our hurled invention should keepe her course. 
Hurl sb. [f. Hurl v. Various groups 

of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb., and are practically distinct words.] 

I. 1 . The action or an act of hurling; a forcible* 
or violent cast or throw. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
pierre. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xii, 93 The darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thundcrbolis. 
1695 Congreve Taking of Namur\\\\, Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown I With threatening hurl ! that shook th’ 
iEthereal Firmament. 18x3 Ld. Thurlow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl Their darts had sped. 

2 . The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791? a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 W. Bartbam Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows, .came in. .with rackets or hurls in one hand. Ibiit. 
J08 E.'ich person having a rai^uet or hurl, which is an 
implement. .somewhat resembling a laddie or scoop-net. 
with a handle near three feet in length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the neliing of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1858 O’Curry Mann, Anc. Irish 
(1873) II. 359 He would give his ball a stroke of his hurl., 
he would throw his hurl at it. 

II. 3 . ? The rush (of water) ; swirl, rare. 

*3. . E. E.Allit. P. C. 319 pe pure poplande hourle playes 
on my heued. rtX400-so Alexanderis$4 pe wawis of b® 
wild see apon l>e wallis betis, pe pure populande hurle [r.r. 
perle] passis it vmby. x^ Clark "RussTLcOeean Trag.ll. 
xviiL 109 A sea that had. .lost the early snappish and 
worrj'ing hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 

4 . A downward rush ; esp. a violent and noisy 
rush of stones, etc. down a steep slope. Sc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39, I h^ xnony hurlis of stannirs 
& slanis that tumlit doune vjiht the land ru«che. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. vi. 262 DUtemDred feare brought him 
dowme upon me with a nishling nurle. x866 W. Gregor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Hurl{.s\ a quantity of any hard material 
lhrow*n down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied 


With noise ; as * A hurl o’ stanescam doon on’s back’.. .Inn 
hurt, means in a confused mass, accompanied with noise. 
(2) The noise caused by any hard material throivn down, or 
falling down of itself. 

* 1 * 5 . Diarrhcea. .Si*. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Keitnedic 194 It is wiitin . . thow 
hes the hurle behind. 

III. 6. A ride in a cart or other wheeled 
vehicle, a drive. Sc. 

1822 Carlyle (Norton) II. 144 Wc will not 

let you want a hurl up and down in the coach. X826 J. 
Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I. 236 MI take a hurl wi’ 
ye as far as the Harrow, 

IV. i* 7 . Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurl, or debate, sedicio. X5S3 

Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 36 Making a hurle 
[twnuituante] to be thrust from his place. 1587 Fleming 
Contn, Hotinshed III. 1028/x About the same time that thb 
rebellion. .began in the west, the like disordered hurles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
X603 Knollcs Hist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian armie..was speedily transported over 
the river. 'x6s3 Urquhart Rabelais 1. iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8 . Sc. ‘ The act of scolding ; sometimes expressed, 
a hurl of a fiyte ’ (Jam.). 

?<x xBoo H. BlycVs Contract 6 (Jam.) She ga' me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o't. 

Hurl, van of Haul sbX 


Hu’rlbarrow. Sc.nn^north.dial. [f.HuRLz^.S 
+ Baurow rA3] A wheelbarrow. 
x68o Fr. Sempill Banishm. Poverty 86 My guts rumbl’d 
like a hurle-barrow. X737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gacs o’er 
the brig of the nose. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
III. (1827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled. .Wi’ saxpence laifs. XB93 
Northumbld. Gloss., Horfbarra. 

Hu'rlbat. Also 5-6 hurlebatte, 7 whorle- 
bat, 7-8 whirl-bat. [app. f. Hurl v. + Bat sb~ 
The earlier instances are mostly in translations, in 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and ccesius, the latter app. through doubt as 
to its meaning. Cf. the following : 

1696 Kennett Rom. Antig. {17x3) 255 The ccstus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos’d of 
thongs and commonly filled with lead or iron to add force 
and weight to the blow: Or, according to others, a kind of 
whirlbats or bludgeons of wood.) 
fl. A weapon, ?sorae form of club; in i6th c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys {aclis) a 
small javelin, Obs. 

ri^o Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 105 Pleying at iwo 
hande swerd, at swerd Sc bokelere, Sc at two pyked staf, at 
hurlebatie. 1496 Dives ff Paup. (W, de W.) v. xviii. 220/1 
In playes of hethen men.. as in playnce at the swerde Sc 
bokeler, at the stafTe twohandswerde hurlebat in tourmentes. 
1548 Elyot Diet., Aclis, a kynde of weapon, vsed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an hurlebatie. X565-73 Cooper 77/^« 
saurus, Aelis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
lyke a hurlebatie. Ibid., Adidas [i.e. aelides\ short battes 
of a cubit long and a balfe. with pykes of yron, and were 
tied to a line, that when they were throwne, one might 
plucke them againe i Hurlebattes. 1634 WithaVs Diet. 
377/2 Hurlebats having pikes of yron in the tr\^,adides. 
1656 Blount, Hurlebats {adides\ See Wkorlebats. 

+ 2. Used to render L. csrstus Cestus”, partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning : see quot. 
in etym. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's ATor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of brasse; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
1609 — Amm. Alarcelt. xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, laying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats [velut csestibus dimicantium). 1621 G. Sandvs 
Ovid's Afet.w. (1626) 01 Inuincible with hurle-bats {exstibus 
invicti\. 1634 265/2 A w'horle-bat, an Instru- 

ment of Leather covered with lead, to buffet one another, 
exstus. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. Wks. iGlobe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of Erj’x, when 
they were thrown before him by Entellus [cEneid v, 400- 
420J. X79X CoWTER Iliadwi. 167 Where him his royal whirl- 
bat nought arail’d. 

3 . The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; =HurljA2. 

1820-29 Callanan Convict of Clonmell in Hayes Ballads 
Irel. I. 347 Al my bed-foot decaying My hurlbat is lying. 

Hence Hnrlbatting’, (f Whirlbatting’), con- 
tending with hurlbats. 

*744 J* Paterson Comin. Alilions P. L. 208 The ralient 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
ing, jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. Whirl-bone. 
Hurlecan, -cano, obs. ff. Hurricane. 
i* Hurled, Ohs. [Cf. Hurl-footed.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

c 1460 Toumeley Alyst. xxx. 315 His hedeis Hkea stowle, 
hurlyd as hoggys. X642 Fuller Ho/y ^Prof.Sf. iv*. v. 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit bund 
feet. 2647 — Good Th. in Worse T. x. (1B41) xi9 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet. ,, __ 

tHnrlement. Obs. Also7ht^H.. [Lllvntv. 

+ -ifENT.] Rush, violence ; confusion, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholnfs l_,o 

Inhdelles..with a greate burlcment and foo , 

th. Citic. t6.. hJtoam 

verj’ heat of these hurliments, the . 

th. millcA b.)ond th. w.t«^ .6.3-18 PAA.r. 

J-nf. (.6.0 King E<i*-»rf..d;s«v„.ngtoth 

d.nt, and th. hurlem.nt mad. by th. Chang, ot pate, 

slack., not to tab. ad.-antag. therms. 

Hnrler (Im Jlaj). [f. Horl r + -rn .] 

1. One who hurls or throws snih 
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1532 More Confui. Bames viii. Wks. 768/r BI and by 
one hurled at him again. And anone as he saw that, what 
horsons (quoth he)..l se wel ye be hurlers or of counsaile 
with y* hurlers al the woIe maynye of you. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 461 Darters, Bow-men, and Hurlers 
with Slings. 1642 Milton APol. Smect. Wks. (1851) 276 This , 
cursing Shlmei a hurler of stones. 1873 Svmonds Grk» Poets 
vL 168 Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt. 

2. spu. One who plays either game of Hurling. 

1602 Carew Cornvjall 74 The Hurlers are bound to the 

observation of many lawes. 1850 ‘Bat' Crick, Man, 25 
A player.. ran with [the ball], followed by the whole pack of | 
hurlers. I 

b. (See qnots.) 

1607 CajiIden Brit. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa . . equibus septem 
vel octo ffiqua inter se distantia . . Hurlers vicini vocant. 
1610 Holland Cajntien's Brit. 1. 192 The neighbour In- 
habitants terrae them Hurlers. .perswaded, they had beene 
men sometimes transformed into Stones, for profaning the ; 
Lord’s Day, with hurling the BalL 1797 Maton li^est. 
Count, I. 269 The Hurlers are three singular and large 
circles of stones. 1827 G. ^Higgins Celtic Druids 54 
In the Parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, are three circles of 
stone called the Hurlers. 

3. One who contends or strives ; one who creates 
a disturbance. 

C1440 Pro7np. Parv. 253/2 HNTlere, or debate maker. 

4. One who wheels a barrow or cart. Sc. 

^ 1802 Findlater Agric. Surv. Peeblesh. sog [The peat] 
is taken up by the women wheelers {hurlers) . .Two hurlers 
commonly sufBce to spread the peat dug by one man. 

Hnrlet. rare. pf.HuRLj^. 2 , or = Hurley 2 .] 

? A small hurlbat. 

1825 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 1 . 305 The hurley, 
or hurlet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 1865 tr. 
Settchus Morm Anc. Laws Irel. 1 . 139 The toys of children 
must be restored in one day, viz.,..hurlets, balls, and hoops. 

t HTl*rlewa 3 m.. Obs. Also 7 helwayne, hell- 
wain. In Hiirlewayiies kin, ineyiie, supposed to 
be the same as F. maimie HelUquiUy med.L. 
familia Harhquini (see Harlequin) : The name 
of a rural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 
to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 Langl. RieJu Redeles i. 90 OJjer hobbis hadden 
of hurlewayniskynne, Reffusynge the reule ofrealles kynde. 
CT400 Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustis all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Hurlewaynes meyne in every hegg that capes. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 13s Ware where you walke for 
feare of bull-beggers ., helwayne, the fire^rake .. Tom 
thumbe, hobgoblin. .and the rest, c 1605 Middleton Witch 
11. ii. Why, Hoppo, and Stadlin, Hellwain and Puckle ! 

Hurley (Imuli). Also hurly. [f. Hurl v.} 

1. The Irish game of ‘hurling’; hockey. 

X84X S. C Hall Ireland I. 256 The great game in Kerry, 
and indeed throughout the south, is the game of ‘ Hurley’. 
Ibid. I. 1Q4 Playing ‘burly’ on the surface of the tvaters. 
x86r N. A Woods Pr. Wales Canada 129 La Crosse, 
a species of hurley, except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so carried to the goal 2893 [see Hurunc vbl. sb, 2 b]. 

2. The stick or club used in this game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

1825 [see Hurlet]. i8^t S. C. Hall Ireland I. 257 The 
players.. are arranged.. in two opposing ranks, with their 
hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball 1887 
Standard 19 Sept. 3/6 * Hurleys' are made of ash, and are 
used for plying the national game of that name. 1891 Pall 
Malic. 29 Oct. s/i Mr. Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrj'ing torches and hurleys. 

3. The ball used in ‘ hurling I 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxi. 206 They were contend- 
ing to drive a hurley, made out of the round knob of a 
flopper-joint. 

t Hnrley-liacket. Sc. Obs. Also 6 h.urly 
hakkat. [Cf. Hurl v., Hurly2.] 

1. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trongh or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lyndesay Cofuplayfit 176 Sum gart hjTn raiffell at 
the rakkat ; sum harld hym to the hurly hakkat. 1810 
Scott noieix. (ed.2)4iiTheboysof Eldinburgh, 

about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-nill, using for their seat a horse’s scull 
attrib. a x 85 i R. Rae in Hunter Biggar <5- Ho. Fleming 
iii. 21 Fancy leads me back to some. .Tremendous hurley- 
hacket rowe. 

2. Applied contemptuously to an ill-hung carriage. 

1824 &OTT St. Ronans xv, I never thought to have 

entered ane o’ their hurley-hackets. 

HnTley-honse. Sc. [Cf. Hurl rf. 4 .] ‘A 
large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
mins’ (Jam.). 

1814 ScoTT Ixvii, I now wish that I could have left 

Rose the auld hurley-house and the riggs belanging to it. 

HuTl-footed, a. 7 dial, [Cf. Hurled c., and 
mod.Du. korrel-voet club-foot.] Club-footed. 

X749 Phil. Traits. XLVI. 240 We. .do well remember, 
that Nicolas Recks.. was born hurl-fooled in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. 

Hurling (htJulii]), vbl. sb. [f. Hurl v. -i- -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Hurl. 

1. Throwing, casting ; esp. vnih violence. 

1388 Wycuf Baruch iv. 33 feabilo^me made ioie in Ihi 
hurl>'ng doiin, and was glad in thi fal 1484 Caxton 
FaHet of Poise {jESp) 5 By hurlj-nge and drawj-nge of 
stones. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 743 A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 164* Hindf. J. /?r«rn xxxviii. 
120 I'he plav at Dice, the property whereof i-S by casting 
and hurling here and there. 

2. a. A game, onu-e very popular in Comw.ill,_ 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 
carry a ball to a distant goal or to their own part 


of the country ; the same as the Welsh .Knappan, 
and closely akin to Hand-ball. 

cx6oo Norden spec. Brit.y Corniv. 291 The Cornish 
men as thej^ are stronge, hardeye and nymble, so are their 
exercises violent, two especially, wrasiling and hurling. 
x6o2 Carew Cornwall "j-xh. HvirUng taketh his denomina- 
tion from throwing of the ball. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1892) 279 'This plaie is vsed in Wales, and the balle is called 
Hnappan, . .and our ancient coxens the Comishmen haue the 
selfe same exercise among them yet obserued, they call 
hurlinge. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 171 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Comewall are on Munday next to 
meet at a hurling (a sport they haue Nvith a ball). 1781 
Wesley Wks. (1872) XIII. 314 Hurling, their favourite 
diversion, at which limbs were usually broke .. is now 
hardly heard of(in Cornwall]. 1826 in lAon^ Exteryday Bk. 
II. 1008 Cornish Hurling.. is now scarcely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 

z^znCahoay Stat. in \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Coitwt. App. v, 

402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockte stickes. 
X780 A. Young Tour Irel, 365 Hurling is a sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the ball m order to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends 
stuck in the ground. 1893 Le Fanu 70 Years Irish Life 129 
* Hurling or * hurley as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. 

c. atlrib.i hurling ball, match, tournament. 

1780 Nexv Ann. Reg., Manners Nations 64 All will pay 

her a visit after mass for a hurling match. 1825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. Irel. I. 306 Hurling-balls. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Returning from a hurling tournament 
hear Ennis, 

+ 3. Strife; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIll. 231 Kyng Henry and 
be chapitre of C^unterbury was rebel^ ajenst hym. In b^t 
horijmge he made it as bey he knewe it not. c 1440 Promp, 
Paru. Hurlynge, or stryfe, inettrdo. c 1440 Partonope 
2000 .And in this hurlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stroke smote he. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 
406 That Taxe of money whereof I have before spoken *. . . 
the onely cause and fountaine of all that hurling, as they 
termed it. 

fb. Hurling time, 2 , time of tumult or commo- 
tion : applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion in the reign of Richard II. Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxxix. 264 In the iiij yere of 
kyng Richardes regne the comunes arisen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the reame . . the whiche they callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 531 In this season also, 
called the hurlynge tjTne, the Commons of Norfolke & 
Suffolke came vnto Abbey of Bury, & there slewe one 
of y* Kyngis iustycis, callyd lohn Caundysshe. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. 233 There are great complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times. 
i*4. The violent rushing of wind ; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind) ; rolling 
of thunder; grumbling or rumbling of the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxvtii. (1495) 7x2 
Newe whete. .bredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kuriynge in the wombe, « 1400-50 Alexander 
4794 ]pare was hurling on hi^e as it in hell ware. 15x9 
Horman Fulg. 46 Yf the herynge place be hurte..than 
comme the deffenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 1583 Stanyhurst ASnets ii. 
(Arb.) 53 In corneshocks stndged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 15 
They heare the whiddering Boreas bolde, With hiddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. x668 Glanvill Blow at 
Mod. Sadduc. 90 The sign of its approach was an hurling 
in the Air over the House. 

6 . The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
cart. .SV. 

Hurling, ppl- a, £f. Hurl v, + -ing2.] 

1. Rushing, impetuous, violent : sometimes esp. 
referring to sound ; sometimes associated witli 
whirling. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 413 pe arc houen watr on hy5e 
with hurlande gotez. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Fill 
.(Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
C1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuads Theai. World Gviij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hurling noy^. 1602 
Shaks, 1. v. 133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 

whirling] words, my Lord. 1790 A. Wii^oN Discous. Wren 
Poet. Wks. (1846) g8 Some dreadfu’ hurling noise I heard. 

f 2. Struggling, conflicting. Obs. 

X528 Paynel Saleme's Regittt. Pb, The one labourethe to 
be losed and to go out : the other withstandeth and bjoideth 
..Wherfore a hurlynge mouy-nge is caused in the bodye 
inducjTige gnawynge and inflasion in the bealy. 

Hnrloclc (hDubk). local. Also 9 liurluk. 
A hard kind of chalk. 

XS98 Nordes Spec, Brit., Msex. 11. 18 About the townc is 
a kinde of chalke, which^ they call Htirlocke, a stonte 
Marie, more fit to make lime then to soyle the grounde. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Hurltik, hard chalk. Beds. 2892 J. 
Lucas Kahn's Eng. 340 The harder kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. 

tHurlpit, var. f. Whirlpit Obs. = whirlpool. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxix. xxxiL 934 Two of them [horses] 
..were swallowed up of the deepe hurlpits. 

+ HuTlpool. Obs. [Cf. Hublwind.] 

1. An obs. variant of WniHLrooL. 

1551 T, Wilson Lcgike (1564) 48 b, Against Cardinall 
Poule, and beyng vehement.. saied thus in the middest of 
his heaie, o Poule,. o hurle Poule, as though his name 
declared his cuil nature. 

2. A whale or sea-monster : » Whirlpool 2 . 

1556 WmtALS Did. (15651 8b/2 A hurlpoole, fUtrix. 

X570 Levins Manip. i6o,'42 A Thirlepoole, baleita. A Htirle- 
poolc, idettt X598 Florio, Capidio, Capidolio, a kinde of 
great whalcfish, or hurlepoole. 

t Hnrlwind. Obs. [From a confusion of 
Hokl V. and Whiul ».] = Whiiilwind. 


HUBIiY-BURLT, 

1509 Babclay ShyP of Folfs 51 b, As coy and styll As ls. 
horle icynde [1S70 whirle winde] or clapper of a mylle. 

G. HAKvnYAcrrcr-dA-.lCamdenlioa Inahurlcwindofco-c(r 
1609 Bible (Douay) ^Kings'n. i AVhen our Lord wodduu 
up Elias by a hurle winde into heaven. 1640 G. Sisiai 
Crticlf. (1649) 13 No sudden hurl-windes shall vour bviLJ 
cast On trembling Earth. 

Hurly 1 (hn-jli). [f. Hurl v. : cf. Hcsibc 
vbl. sb. 3 .] Commotion, tumult, uproar; strife. 

1596 Shaks. Tant. Shr. iv. x. 206 Amid this hurlie ] wv.' 
That all is done in reuerend care for her. s6oo Holllsd 
Livy VIII. xxvii. 301 In this hurlie and uprore 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 844 All things being ilil 
in a hurley and out of order. x8o6 J. Grah.ame 5/ri;i 
Scofl. 74 Oft in the burly of the winter storm. 1855 Sixcir. 
TON Virgil II. 16 Amid the hurly and the din. tSS 3 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 20^1 The wind screamed. .PokeliTj 
squatted ignominiously in the fierce hurly, 

Hurly ^ (bti'jU). Sc.^xAdml, [f.HuELr.] A 
porter’s barrow, a hand-cart. 

x866 CjStZOCSK Banffsh. ( 7 /f 7 jJ.,/fwr(j',alargekindofwl«I. 
barrow used by porters. x88o Antrivt ff Dov-tt Gkuy 
Hurly.. {d) a long, low cart with two wheels. JS53C. 
Travers Mona Maclean (1893) II. 10 Bill had a kitf 
luggage on a hurley. 

Hurly-burly (h»uli|b5'ali), sb., a., and eh 
Also (with or without hyphen) 6 howrley butlei, 
horl(e)y borl(e)y, hurly burle, huilei hurley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6 -) hurli(e) bui- 
li(e), -ly (e, -ley, 6 - hurley hurley. [Known from 
CI 540 . The phrase hierling and burlinf txem 
somewhat earlier. In this, the first wordU Host. 
ING vbl. sb., sense 3 , ‘commotion’, and hurting 
seems to have been merely an initially-nried 
repetition of it, as in other ‘ reduplicated ’ com- 
binations and phrases which express non-nnifonn 
repetition or alternation of action. Hurly-hurl, 
holds the same relation to hurling and burling, 
that the simple Hurlt 1 holds to HdriLno rM 

But hurly-burly cannot, with present_e\’idence, be cts- 
sidered a direct formation from hurly, since the latter ^ 
not been found before 1596. It is difficult to estaDlish 
any historical contact with Fr. Iturluberluyhtxdi^s^^^ 
person (Rabelais a 1535), or the Ger. Awr/Z^/r/i adv., prto- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littre and Gnmro).] 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, strife, ujJToar, tur- 
moil, confusion. (Formerly a more dignified word 
than now.) 

[<rx53o Ld. Berners Arih. Lyi. Bryi. (18x4) 
archbysshop answered hym agayne right sharplyc*, wa io 
there began muche hurlynge and burljmge in the coortti 
*539 Taverner Card. iFysed. n. E ij b, Hys comonsvibcot 
..he perceuyed in a hurly burly.. and ready to make m in- 
surrection. XS4S Primer Hen, VIII Prayers 
For thy sake suffer I all this hurly-burly, BaU 

Chron., Hen. FI/I 231 In this tyme of insurreclion,an(Jia 

the rage of horley borley. 255* T. Barnabe in Ellts un/. 
Lett.Str. It. II. 201 This whorle borle of takinge of w 
shippes. XS7X (Folding Calvin on Ps, ix. 14 . 

desperate doo rage with more hurlyburly and Sreatef^nt j 
nesse. 1580 Baret Alv. B X346 Whourliburly that 
a soudain and great feare. 1605 Shaks. Maco.h l 3 ‘ , 
the Hurley-burley’s done, When the Batlatles » , 

wonne. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 1. 11. § xB. 8r J* 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoj'ment ol 0 • 

being perpetually filled with tumult and 
O’Hara Midas i. 5 What can this hurly-burly, this 
skelter mean? Jove looks ’confounded surly 
come again. 1824 L. Murray libmW 

Avoid low expressions : such as ‘ Topsy turvy, hurl) • 
pellmell 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. ^63 Vi .43 ' 

very uttermost hurly-burly of the storm. x888 BORCOS L . 
12 Gd. Men I. ii. 158 The voices w’hich make thcnisei'o 
heard above the ‘hurley hurley’. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this. 

XS48 Udall, etc. Erasvi. Par. Matt. x. 63 These 
hurlyes the deuill shall rayse agaynste *1^® . u 

Brieff Disc. Trouh. Franckford (1846) 67 By n. 

our striffes and hurley burfies. 1600 Holland 
xxix. 63 These so great slurres and mutinous hur , 

[tantum concUum turbamin], 1657 J. Smith pf 

73 English Examples of Onomatopcia..By jj 
sound, as to say, a hurliburly, signi^ng a t 
uproar. 1764 Mrs, Delany in Lipe ^ Corr. •-y* •' ',tc 
I have, .givjsn up all public hurley-hurleys, but J j ^ 
recital of them very well. j866 Carlyle • 

Those Rector hurries and hurlyburUcs, Dowsosa 

B. adj. Chaiacterized by or attended with 

motion, tumult, or disturbance; tnniuUnocs- 

.596 S..AKS. . Hen. IV, V. i. 78 Newes « ’'“[fib 
Innouation. 1648 Persecutio Undecutta '*» 

days of queen Elizabeth. 1761 Sterne Lr.gfu . 

What has con furia — con sirepiio—yx Ldt- 

word whatever to do with harmony 7 1815 r n^iRce- 

23 Not. (1894) I. xi.3So A hurly-burly “I con- 
*}* C. adv. In commotion, tiimultnousi) , 
fusion ; confusedly. Obs. ,,, 

a 1563 Becon Flcnver godly Prayers toc'eibtf 

186 b, Albeit the powers of this world 
hurly burly, .against the Lorde and h«sanno>n arc 

Distracted Entp. 11. i. in Bullcn '.i ,na cH 

like huntinge breakfasts gott Hurlye hurlK. j(r>u 
like greedyncs. 16x5 J. Taylor o^ert^raV.. 

37 Wks. (1630) 14/x 'I’hey burly huriy all 
X704 j. VtTTS Acc. Mahometans xo6 Me .ct 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. .. r\T«-c.l 

Hurly-Tjurly, t/. Obs. or arch. [ • F' 
i*l. trans. a. To hurl or bandyabont* 

throw into confusion or uproar. .r-v3».. 

xsso liAhz Apol. iS. I nPPrP'f'll^i 
and not the name of it, as it bath been b ) 
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Antlchristes kyngdom. 1678 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 214 
This hurly-burlies all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
prattle. 

2 . intr* To make a hurly-bnrly or uproar. 

1598 Florio, Garlntgliare., to garboile, to hurli*burlie, to 
turmoile. 1614 T. Freeman Riinne ff ^tat Cast L Fiv, 
Still more and more conceits come flocking in And in my 
braines do Hurly*burly it 1884 G. Allen Philistia HI. 13 
The red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch professor. 
Hurmon, obs. form of Hikeman. 

Hum, obs. and s.w, dial. f. Run v. 

Huron, obs. var, oiYizv.Yi pass, pron^ 
Huronian (hiurpu'nian), a. Geol. [f. Huron + 
-IAN.] Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America ; a term applied by Sir W, Logan to a 
division of the archasan series of rocks as found in 
Canada ; but now abandoned by most geologists. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 142 The Azoic rocks of Canada 
are divided by Logan into the Laurentian. .and the Huro- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of I-ake 
Superior and Lake Huron. 1885 LyelVs Blent. Geol. 
xxvjii. (ed. 4) 458 The strata called the Huronian by Sir 
W. Logan are of vast thickness. 

Hlironite (.hius'ronoit). Min. [f. as prec.+ 
-ITE.] An impure felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. Tho.mson Min. I. 384. x868 Dana Mvu 485. 
Hurpeny, obs. form of Hearthpenny. 

Hurr (h 5 j, hyrr), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic: 
cf. Harr.] intr. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling ; to buzz as an insect ; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled r. 

135^ Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xir. xii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
continuall flappynge ofwynges he [the gnat) make)>iioyse 
in h® ®y®r, as houje he burred \qua5i stridetX c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hurron, or bombon as bees..(/f, 
hurryn, or bumbyn as ben), .bombizo. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. (1640) 47 R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the 
sound. 1638 H, Adamson Muses TJirenodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, huffe and hur. And bark against 
the moon, as doth a cur. 188a Lane. Gloss.^ Hurr^ to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis Ji. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rumbled with ringing thunderus hurring. 1599 T. M[oufet] 
Silkwortnes y Heate eke their hurring and their churring 
song. 1603 Florio Moniaigtie 11. xxxi. (1632) 402 A fagot 
flame with hurring sounds. 

+ HTirr, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] * K thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 
in the air’ (Halliwell), Also called hurre-bone. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 192/2 An Hurre bone {A. A Hurre), 
giraeulunt. 1500 Ortus Voc. ibid., Giraculunt, a chylde’s 
whyrle, or a hurre. 

Hurr, obs, var. Her pron. 

Hurrah. (hura*jhzira*), hurray (hurtf>*,ht'rtf‘*)> 
int, and sb. Also 7- hurra, 8 hurrea, -whurra, 
9hooray,(hooroar), Hhourra, [A later substitute 
for Huzza (not in Johnson, Ash, Walker; in Todd 
1818), peril, merely due to onomatopceic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some foreign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., LG. hurra!, Du. koerat^ Russ, urd! 
whence F. houra ; F. hoiirra is from Eng. MHG. 
had hurr, hurrd, as inteijections representing rapid 
whirring motion (cf. hurren to rush), whence also 
a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Heyne 
in Grimm, hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldiers in the War of Liberation (1812-13), 
has since been a favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified ; hooray is usual in popular 
acclamation.] 

A. int, A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exultation ; used esp. as a * cheer ’ 
at public assemblies or the like. 

17x6 Addison Drummer i, Coach. The same good man 
that ever he was. Card. Whurra. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Con^, I. it, Hurrea, hurrea, bravo 1 X84S Hirst Com, 
Mammoth etc. 80 Hurrah for brown Auiump I hurrah ! 
hurrah ! 1855 Thackeray Rose <5- Ring xiv, Captain 

Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, * Hurray ! Hurray ! 
Long live King Giglio!’ 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. xi, 
‘ Hooroar ! ' cried the man. 1M8 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
I. xxii, There goes the gong.. Hooray ! 

B. sb. 1 . A name for this shout. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. Ncw.Eng.^ <1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fire; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil’d the very Heavens with 
Hurras and Shouts. 1694 in Wood Life i Nov. (O. H. S.) 
III. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire are discharg’d. .a 
great hurray followed. 18x3 Scott ^ Trierm. m. xxiii, 
Wild jubilee and loud hurra Pursued him on his venturous 
way. x84x Macaulay Ess.^ JV. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah. 1870 Exierson Soc. Sf Solit.^ Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. io6 They can do the hurras, the placard- 
ing, the flags— and the voting, if it is a fair day. 

II 2 . Representing F. /;wrtr, Russian urd: The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks ; whence, by ex- 
tension, an attack. 

(x8*7 Scott Napoleon V. 383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French. Jbid. Ixxv. Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra upon Marmont.) 1841 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 77 The best way they ha^ of making 
a 'hurra 'upon their enemies. /^V/. 375, 1 think we could 
get up such a ' hurrah ’ of ^vale^•bome Cossadcs. 


3 . Hurrahls nest : a confused or disorderly mass ; 
a state of confusion or disorder. C/.S. 

1829 Longf. in Life (xSox) 1. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head hke a Miurra's nest . 1840 R. H. Dana 
Two Years bef. Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There w'as a complete hurrah’s nest. 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer.f Hurra's Nest^ a state of 
confusion. A woman's word- 1889 S. W. RIitchell in 
Ow/ttzy Aug. 503/1 The old lumberman pointed.. to 
a ‘ hurrah’s nest * (a mass of leaves left by a freshet in the 
crotch of the diiergent branches of a bush) half-way up 
the slope— on it was coiled a large rattlesnake. 

Hrarah', hurray, v. [f. prec.] 

L intr. To shout 'hurrah ! ’ 

1798 Beresforo in Ld. Aucklancts Corr, (1862) III. 443 
Lord Edward heard the noise and the mob hurraying. 
2868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) HI. i. 252 The Grenadiers 
were hurrahing on their left. 1883 Besant All in Gard. 
Fair 11. i, The people would crowd to look upon him and 
to hooray. 

2 . tratis. To receive or encourage with shouts of 
* hurrah 1 * ; to * cheer^, as at a public gathering. 

183a J. W. Croker in Diary 12 May {1884), He had been 
hurrahed by the mob. 1856 Lever Martins cf Cro' Rt. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and hurrahed the people on. 

Hence Hurrah’ing, Lurraying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1813 L Hunt in Examiner 26 Apr. 257/2 Such a man is 
..fond of hurrajdngs and shoutings. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, II. VI. iv, Through hurrahing streets. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If there is no hurrahing, 
there is much jubilation. 

Hu *rr-burr. [perh. for hoar-bur \ cf. Har- 
dock.] a local name for the Burdock. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plattis (ed. 3) HI. 694 Arctium 
Lappa .. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 
x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. Her pron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hurrah. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Hurling. 

[Hurre, error for Hurl sb. and 21.] 

t Hurrer. Obs. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 hurrier. 
[f. Hure sb. cap-b-EuL] A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps ; » Haberdasher a. 

1403 Close Roll 4 Hen. IV b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
1482 Rolls Parlt. VI. 223/2 No.. Hurer, Capper or other. . 
put..eny Huers, Boneites or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
(1603) 301 Hat Marchantes or Hurrers. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 304 The Clippers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hur- 
rers, being one Company of Haberdashers. 1766 Entick 
London Iv. 127 The haberdashers,. were anciently known 
by the name of hurriers and railleners. 

Hurricane (hrrrik^’n, -k/n). Forms; a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7 furacana, 7 fora- 
can(e,furicane. 0 . dhaurachana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
cauo, 7 barau-, harou-, haral 5 axia; her(r)i-, 
hery-, hira-, hire-, Iiyrra-, hyrri-, (hurle-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. 7. 6-7 * tiracan, 7 beri-, 
buri-, (hurle-, oran-), urycan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, beuri-, berocane, banycaiu, 7-9 burri- 
can, 7- hurricane, [a, Sp. huracan,OSp. *furacan, 
furacdOt from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as huracan, by Peter Martyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as furacan. Thence also It uracano (Diez), F. 
ouragan, Du. orkaan, Ger., Da., Sw. orhan. The 
earlier Eng, forms reflect all the varieties of the Sp. 
and Pg., with numerous popular perversions, hurri- 
cane being itself one, whi^ became frequent after 
1650, and was established from 1688. Earlier use 
favoured forms in final -a/rc, -anOy perh. deduced 
from the Sp. pi. huracanes (but words from Sp. 
were frequently assumed to end in -d).'] 

L A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
storms of the West Indies, which are cyclones of , 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a straight or curved 
track; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

«. *SS5 Eden Decades 21 These tempesJes of the ayer 
(which the Grecians caulc Tiplwnes..')\!ii^yca\x\zFuraeaiies 
..violent and furious Furacane^ that plucked vppe greats 
trees. 1587 HakluyT’ f. Hawkim' yd Voy. (1878) 73 Their 
stormes..the which they call Furicanos. 2596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden To Rdr., Stormes in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes. 163* Hevwood znd Pi. Iron Age xv, 
Wks. 1873 IV. 40s With the tempests, gusts, and Funcanes, 
The wamn^ windes, the billowes, rocks, and fires. 

fi, xsss Eden Decades 183 {tr. Oviedo) Great tempestes 
which thcycaule Furacanas or HaurachaTias.,ouerthro\ve 
many bowses and great trees. 1613 Porch as Pilgrimage 
(16x4) 75S ftotcy A Catch perished at Sea in a Heryexmo. 
Ibid. 003 Jamaica.. is extremely subject to the Uracani,.. 
terrible gusts of Windc. Ibid. 9x0 Oviedo reponeth of 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 Raleigh r/k/ Voy. Guiana 
in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.1 187 That night.. a hurle- 
cano fell x-ppon vs. 164* Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11. xx. 
i3oThe triads are— starkmad in an hemcano, x 643 How*ell 
Parables 15 An Haraucana, that Indian gust. 4x1649 
WiNTHROP Nr.v Eng. (1853) L 337 C^st away.. in a great 
h>'rTacano. 2656 Bloukt GtossogT.^ Haracana or Hero- 
r/7ffr,..an impetuous kind of Whxrlewind. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrricanoes. 1C84 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth ii. (1690) 109 A storm or hnrricano.. 
makes a strange havock where it comes. x8i6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague if. iiL xoS All at once tbe hnrricano ceased. 

y, 2588 Parke ts. Mendozds Ilisi. China 313 I1S54, IL 


220] This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Hands, is as^ much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togither. a 1613 Overbury A Wife etc. 
(1638) 159 The Hurican of the Sea. 2617 Raleigh -zud 
Voy. Guiana in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 1S7 Not 
half a quarter of an bower before the hurlecan. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Traz’. 26 Wee doubted a Hero-cane, a 
Tempest of thirtle dayes continuance. rx645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 22 The devill, whom they call ‘Tantara’, 
. .appears often unto them specially in a haraucane. 1651 
Biggs New Disf. t 144 It’s feared as a Harrj’-Cain. 2651 
Ogilby Hssop (1665) 169 Bright Zephyre . . Did bring a 
Heuricane To rend her. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Traz\ 
(1677) 374 Prodigious stormes called Tuflbns or Hurricanes. 
2682 Wood Life 32 May (O. H. S.) III. 27 A prodigious 
hericane that broke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dam- 
PIER Voy. I. v. 04 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hum*- 
cans, 1699 /diV. II. III. 65 Hurricanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when I was there. 1788 Gentl. LVIII. u 
74/r^At eight the sky became obscured, and it blew a 
hurricane, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. | 807, 1 have 
never seen a typhoon or hurricane so severe, 

2. iransf. and Jig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringingwith it destruction or confusion; a 
storm or tempest of words, noise,' cheers, etc. 

■ 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. ii, Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hunicano. tWa Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. verse x8.xx. (1669) 480/3 This short Calm went 
before a sudden Hericano of Persecution. 2677 Clevclasid's 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Hurricanos of wit stormeth the 
sense- 2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don’t you hear what a cursed hurricane they make ? 2763 
C. Johnston I. 25 Such an hurricane of riot and 

debauchery. 2775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 2882 Daily Nezvs 
7 Mar. 5/4 A hurricane of cheers burst forth from the 
excited crowd. 

f b. A large and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at a private house, of a kind common 
during part of the 18 th century, (Cf. Drum sb.^ 
30, Rout.) Obs. 

1746 R. Whatley Christian p. viL notSy A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane. 1746-7 Mrs. Delany in Life ^ Corr. 447 To- 
morrow I go to St. James’s -.and finish at the duchess of 
Queensberry’s, who is to have a hurricane. 2779 Mrs. 
Barbauld Wks. (1825) IL 22 There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
is full from top to bottom. 2805 E. db Acton Nuns of 
Desert II. 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, routs., 
drums, hurricanes, 

3. attrib. and Covth. * Of or belonging to a hurri- 
cane *, as hurricane cloudy force, month, .season, 
violence ; * that has been visited by a hurricane S as 
hurricane ground, tree ; hurricane-bird, the 
frigate-bird; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricane- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for tbe look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a * crow’s nest *; 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck ; 
hurricane-lamp, a lamp so constructed that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind. b. 
Instrumental, as hurricane-ixucpt adj. ^ 

1B79 Etteycl. Brit. IX 786/2 Before gales Frigate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or overland 
..Is supposed to portend a hurricane. Note, Hence another 
of the names, **Hurricane-Bird'. 28x3 Scorf.sby Whale 
Fishery 378 ’ITie *Iiurricane character of the gale began to 
change. 2842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 2882 Narcs Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are. .stowed, .on the hurricane deck. 1891 
Pall MallG. 19 OcL 4/2 The wind blew from thewest with 
^hurricane force. 1775 Romans Florida 307 Wc.. travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some *nuTricane ground. 
Noity Tracts of wood formerly destroyed by hurricanes aic 
so called. x8z8 B. O’Reilly Greenland 222 To the main- 
mast is attached.. about xoo feet above the deck, u structure 
resembling a water cask, called a •hurricane house. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (2856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that ccoked for all 
hands. ^ x£^ Daily Nezvs 24 Nov, 7/1 A •hurricane lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 2662 Gerbier Princ. 9 The 
West-Indian •Herican-like-windes. 274^ R. AuaiMOTY 
Import. Cape Breton 5 A safe retreat.. in the *hurrlcane 
months. 2812 J. Jay Corr. (1893) IV. 364 Those who sail 
in •hurrican seasons and latitudes. 2775 Adair Amer. Ind. 
337 They bad pas.sed over a boggy place upon an old 
•hurricane-tree. 2887 Daily Nezvs 31 Oct. 3/8 Soon the 
wind was blowing with *hurricane violence. 

Hence Hurricane v. a. intr. to make a ‘ hur- 
ricane ’ or commotion ; b. trans. (a) to blow upon 
as a hurricane ; (/>) to spend in a ‘ hurricane ’ (sense 
2 b). HuTricanize v. ittir., = prec. a. fHur- 
rica*nions a. hurricane-like. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War 319 lliey.-fan fortlmiih to 
harricaning in Man Soul, as if now nothing but whirlwind 
and tempest should be there. 2698 Fr^R Ace 
P. 318 The Ambient Air from the high Tops..humCTnes ^ 
with such dismal chilling Gusts. 1706 VANBRuen . ‘ • 

IV. ms. (Rtldj.) 45=/l A sort of “"'“If ilH’grDrS. 

would otherwise hurrianire over '5' . 

+ HTirricano,^#. Ois. [See Hfitr. coe.] 

1 An early form of Hckbic-v-VE J o). 

2. Applied by Shakspere and Drayton to a watcr- 

spout. ,,, n 5 Kaee. blow Vou Caleroas and 

j6os Soaks. Letir - ^ dread- 

Hymcaaoi spout. i6oO — a n. or 
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full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 16*7 
Dra\ton Agincoitrt etc. 167 Downe the shower impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Hurricano call. 

Hurricano (borik^^-nff), v. rare. [f. prec.] 
irans. To whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. nr. Introd. (1852) 237 After 
the persecution which then huiricanoed such as were non- 
conformists unto that establishment. 2868 Lokcf. G. Corey 
1. ii. Ah, poor New England ! He who hurricanoed The 
house of Jacob is making now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (.hoTid), ppl. a. [f. Hukky + -edI.] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidity due to pressure or want of time ; char- 
acterized by hurry or excited haste; full of haste; 
hasty. 

1667 Miltom P. L, V. 778 All this haste Of midnight 
march, and hurried meeting here. 1711 Sivift's^ Lett. (1:^67) 
III. lot One cannot see him otherwise here, he is so hurried. 
1725 Pope Odyss. x. 52 Snatched in the whirl, the hurried 
navy flew. 1801 ^Ud. yniL V. 558 The patient lay with 
a short, hurried, and rattling respiration. 2829 DTsraeli 
6 July in Croker Papers (1884), I seize a hurried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XX. IV. 406 A hurried embrace was exchanged. 

Hence HuTriedly adv.^^ in a hurried manner, 
hastily ; HuTriedness, hurried condition. 

1816 Bvron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his heating fingers went 
Hurriedly as you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xx, He could not speak harshly, 
but he spoke hurriedly, a 1832 Scott cited in Worcester 
for Hurriedness. 

Htirrier [f. H'drut d. + 

1. One who hurries (in various senses). 

i6xx CoTCK., Tracasseur^ a’restlesse trotter, or hurrier vp 
and downe ; a fond busie hodie. _cx6xi Chapman Iliad 
xvn. 346 Mars . . (That horrid, hurrier of men).^ 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. ^ Man-\x. 72 A world of capricious external 
hurriers. 

2 . Coal-minUig. A workman engaged in eonvey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1825 Citron, in Ann. Peg. 4 The corves. .were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by several other men called hurriers. 
186a Smiles Engineers HI. 127 The men. .were all supplied 
with safetj’-Iamps — the hewers with Stephenson’s, and the 
hurriers with Davy’s. 1893 Daily Ntivs 5 July 5/7, 78 
miners, 45^hurriers, 20 pony drh’ers, and four hangers on. 
HuTiiah, V. tram. To drive wth the cry 
' hurrish I ’ 

1864 Mrs, H. Wood Trev, Hold II. xvili. 264 When he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from the land. 1884 
Upioti Gloss, (E. D. S.), Hurrish^ to drive cattle, 

Hurrisome (hrTisDm), a. dial. [f. Horry v. 
+ -SOME.] Inclined to hurry; hasty. 

1847-78 Halluvell, Hurrisome^ hasty ; passionate. 
Devon, 18E4 Jpsso? in Cent, Mar, 404 You gentlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisome as we say, for us lumbering 
swains. 1888 Mrs. Notley Power of Hand IL ,xxvi. 60 
Don’t be loo hurrj’some, Mr. Olver ; let me go on quiet-like. 
Hnrrock (ht>Tak). Also -ack. Ohs. exc. dial. 
The part of a boat between the stemmost seat and 
the stern. 

13. . E, E. Allit, P. C 1S5 He [Jonah] watz flowen. .In-to 
be bohem of i»e hot, & on a brede lyggede, On helde by he 
hurrok. 1460 Cavcrave Chron. (Camden] 234^ O boy, that 
fled to on of the Flemyschshippis, and hid him in the norrok 
[fl/.?. C.C.C. hurrokj. xB66 T. Edmosston Shetland (f 
Orkney Gloss., Hurrack,XkaS. part of a boat between the 
aftcr-ihoft and the stern. 

Hurroo (hDr;?*), int. (j^.) A cry expressive of 
triumph or exultant excitement, 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., Hurroo, a halloa. 
1891 E. L. \Vake.man in Columbus (O.) Dispatch Oct. 29 
They came with wild whoop and hurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders. 

So Hurroosh (hDrz?*/). 

x888 R. Kipling Plain T.fr. ^///x (1891) 31 There \s’as 
a wild hurroosh at the Club. 


Hur(r)oo*sh, v. (Cf. Hurrish vI) 

1895 Jake Baulosv Strangers at Lisconnel 41 Y’ou might 
as well try to huroosh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (hr*ri), sb. Also 6-7 Surrey, -ie. 
[liurry sb. and vb., with the exception of a 
doubtful ME. instance of the latter, are known 
only front end of 16 th c. ; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
HurltI; sohitrty ’hurry \\\\\\hurlydntrly. With 
these cf. also mod .Du. hende, /lurrie, agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go ^YitU 
branch II of the sb., and point to more immediate 
onomatopccic origin, the element hurr being natur- 
ally used in various languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanies. Thus MHG. and Gcr. 
hnrren to whir, Sw. and Noivv. dial, httrra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. kttrre to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. tl. ComTnorionoTagltaUon;physlcal,soda\, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
anndpl.) Ohs. 

1600 Holland Lity -Txxviii. J003 The tumuli still cn- 
CTcastd, and the multitude was all up on a hurrey. 1607 
SiiAKs. Cor. IV. vi. 4 Thepresent peace, And quicinesseofihc 


people, which before Were in wilde hurry. .1625 Fletcher 
& Shirley Ht. Walker ii. xi, What thousand noises pass 
through all the rooms ? What cryes and hurries ? 1659 D. 
Pell Ivtpr. Sea Ep. Ded. C, In. a turbulent Sea, where 
there is nothing but a Chaos of hurrj', and confusion. 1762 
Wesley *ymU 6 Sept., A poor man began to make some 
tumult. But many cried out, * Constables; take him auTiy *. 
They did so, and the hurry was over. 1843 R. R. Madden 
United Irishshen Ser.ii, II. xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
the rebellion of 1798 is dcsignalcd by a term, .indicative .of 
the confusion attendant on an insurrection. The people 
call it ‘the hurry*. 

fb. ro/zrr. A confused crowd, a mob. Obs.rare. 
1620 Shelton Quix. (1896) IZL 54 For all your Pharaos, 
your Ptolomies..your Caesars.. with all thehurrie (if I may 
so terme them) of your infinite Princes, Monarchs, Lords, 
Medes, .’.Persians, Grecians, and Barbarians. 17x4 Gay 
Trivia 111. 30 The Pavement sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street, 
f 2. Mental agitation or disturbance; excitement; 
perturbation. (Also with //.) Ohs. 

1600 HoLLASoLivy tx.xxiv. 331, 1 will for my part set all 
presently in a hurrie [tersvre implehd\. 1682 Norris 
Hierocles i(i2 Void of all material passions, and terrestrial 
hurries. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gyntn. (17JX) 146 There is 
nothing like Hurrying the Body, to divert the Hurry of the 
Mind. 1754 Richardson Grandison V. ii. 10 They thought 
it adviseable that I should not be admitted into her pre.sence, 
till the hurries she was in had subsided. 1789 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 18 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much hurry of spirits. 

IL 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion ; 
rush. Now rare or Obs. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 596/2 The motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars., might in the first case., both 
have begun, and be continued by the hurry of some Air. 
1696 Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1722) 74 Strange uncertain 
Hurries of Opake Masses hither and thither. 1709 Mrs . M an- 
ley Seer. Mem. (1736) 1 . 125 My Heart is upon the Hurry. 
1805 Med. Jrttl. XIV. 530 The hurry and vigour of circu- 
lation [of the blood] are greater than at any future period. 
x8^ Loncf. Wayside Inn, Paul Revere 73 A hurry of 
hoofs in a village street. 

f b. A strong impulse. Ohs. 'rare. 

1693 C. Mather Itmis. World (1862) 188 Grievous and 
Pulling Hurries to Self-Murder are none of the smallest 
outrages, which the Devil in his Temptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelerated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation ; undue or im- 
moderate haste ; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time ; eagerness 
to get something done quickly. (See also 5 .) 

1692 DryoeN St. EuretuonPs Ess. 77 To enjoy themselves 
equally in the hurry of Business, and the Kepose of a 
Private Life. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresnys Atnusem. Ser. 
<5; Com. 23 With what Hurry and Swiftness is the Circula- 
tion of London perform’d? 1760 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 
The imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted. 1803 Med. loi Much hurry 

of business prevents R. S. from entering further into the 
other queries. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 188 There is no nuny in the designs of ( 5 od. 

b. Qualified by no ox any (with negative implica- 
tion) ; Need or occasion for hurry. 

1849 Macaulay iv, I. 434 Sometimes he said 

that there was no hurr>', and sometimes that he was too 
weak. Is there any hurry? 

5. Phrases (from 4 ). a. Zw/z/mr/j In hasledne’ 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 
haste. 

X700 S, L. tr. Pryke's Voy. E. Ind. 42 The other had no’ 
sooner got his Gun, but in a hurry he fires upon him ; but 
not taking good aim, did not do anyexecutlon. 1726 Shel. 
vocKE Voy. routul World (1757) 202 He was in a great 
huiT>’ to get his sprit-saU-yard fore arid aft. a 1773 Cues- 
TERF. in J. Trusler Princ. Politeness (1790) 61 A man of 
sense may be in haste, but he is never in a hurry. . . To 
be in a hurry is a proof that the business we embark in is 
too great for us. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a burry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1805 hied. Jrstl. XIV. 124 , 1 drew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to transcribe it. 1872 Rav.mond Statist. Mines ^ 
^/z«///^xi4 While the sun shines, such an enterprise must 
make nay in a hurry. 2884 F. M, Crawford Ro/u. Singer 
I. S3 What a burry you are in ! 

b. PLol , . in a /tuny, not very soon ; to he in 
no huny, to have plenty of time, to take one’s 
time, {colloqi) 

x8w Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 209 The late Mr, T, 

. .whose like we shall not see again in a hurrj'. 2858 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1873) viii. 595 Believing that little can be done 
they are in no hurrytodo it. 1865 W.G. PALCRAVE/Ira^rVz 
I. Txo Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a huro’- 

6 . Technical and specific uses. 

a. A small load of hay or com. dial. (cf. Hurry v. 6). 
b. One of the ‘spouts* which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running on a timber framework) into the hold ofa ship ; 
pi. the whole framework or * stathe \ C. Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exciting scene. d. Dr. Lodge's pro- 
posed term for a unit of acceleration (in Physics), i.e, an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1659 Dedham Ree. (1894) IV. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
7 'owne shall, .cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 
.. vpon the penaltie of forfieting lenn shillings for euery 
Loade or huny of hxye so cuU. 2787 W. Marshall- AVr- 
folk (1793) II. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Httrrr, a small load of hay 
or corn. 1794 Nat. Hist, in Antu Reg. 329 In this staitn 
arc fixed^ five hurries or spouts the numes or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five decrees. 1835-9 
Dickf.ks Sk. I>oz xii. 70/1 Then the wrongful heir comes in 
to two Lars of quick music, (technically called ‘a huny’). 


HURBY. 


2879 Lodge Elem. Mech. 21 note, Suppose ..'we 
unit of velocity a * speed ’. . . If a name were . . wanted 
the unit of acceleration, or ohe speed per second, it mrb 
perhaps be called a ‘huny’, x888 Stainer & llAJim 
Diet. Mus. T. 231 The ‘hurry’ is generally played a?* 
preparation for the culminating point of a dramaticiad'’tt: 

..during stage struggles or like exciting actions. ' 

7. Used adverbially ; ^Yitb huri)’. 

1796 ScoTX.Will.^ Helen xxxvii, And, hurry! hurrLdeJ 
they rode. 

8 . Cotnb. (from sense i). 

1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xxvi. 8 Those. . that heariw 
hurrie-nois in the aer (made by the Angels likely). 

Hurry (hD*ri), v. Also ?4 horye(n. [S« 
Hurry sb. (The order of senses is nneertnia; 
possibly sense 3 was the earliest, as app, in the sh.)] 

1. irans. To carry, convey, or cause to go with 
excessive haste, under the influence of external 
pressure or of e-xcitement. Frequently with 
aivay, down, up, in, out, etc, 

(It is not certain that the first quot. belongs to ihlswori.) 

(X3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 883 pe5ongemtn..byhchon<!t: 
hym hent & lioryed him with-inne.] 

1592 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad, 904 A second fear.. Which rtiadi; 
hurries her she knows not whither. 1601 Weever Min, 
Mart., Sir y. Oldcastle Eviij b, To Thickets fecld tiira 
was Oldcastle hurried. • 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athni 
289 Caverns, into which the poor Shephe-ards hurrj’thdr 
Flocks upon any alarm. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysnl\x\ti) 
II, 214 My master was seized and hurried away to a prison. 
2834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 148 , 1 rushed out of tlie 
house, not knowing whither my steps were hurrying me. 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library^ (1892) 11 . i. 6 Wceoa. 
monplace beings are hurried along in the crowd. 

b. To carry or drive with impetuosity or wthout 
deliberation to some action, conduct, orconditioa 


of mind. 

• X59S Shaks. yohn v. L 35 Wilde amazement hurriw ip 
and downe The little number of your doubtfull friends. 
2622 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vicillard^ lot 
Those raging and unruly passions, which hurry the wicked 
itp and downe. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, i. 5 2 Thepoor 
People, .are furiously hurried into actions .. destrojin^ all 
foundations of Law and Liberty. 2704 J. Pitts /I cf. 
hometans 18 Drinking hurries Men on to the wont of 
Vices. 183B Thirlwall Greece HI. 97 To hurry you into 
an act of unjust aggression. 

•f c. To drive (anything) with rapid or impetuous 
motion. Obs. 

26x5 G. Sandys Trav, 278 Exhalations ..humw awut 
with a most violent motion. 2696 Whiston ’Jhe. ly. 
(172*) 370 A Comet’s Atmosphere is a verj* sloj’n’)' 'rf 
wherein Masses of Opake Matter are continually humeJ 
about. .',11. 

2. inlr. To move or act with excited h^Ci or 
with an evident or apparent effort at speed; to 
press on without leisure or with great or undue 
haste. With advbs. as in 1 . Huny upi bum 
haste, increase your speed, {colloq.) , , . . . 

2590 Shaks. Cotn. Err. v. i. 240 Desp’ratelLne humw 
through thestrecle. 2501 — 2 Hen. K/, 5 A 
Honours. Lands, and all, hurrie to losse. 1602 Marstos 
Auf. 4 Mel. HI. Wks. 2856 1 . 32 Gastly ama2ement..a5xi 
hurry on before, and usher us. 2700 S. L. XT.fryt^tt . • 
E, Ind. 74 Near enough to hear them and ’ 

Troops hurry from one place to another. keat . 
Trav. (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all 
gates, 2B37 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 47 1 ri 

off to obtain relief. 2871 H. Macmillan frue f - 
(1872) 259 Nature never hurries, never takes 
wearies. 2B78 Huxlf,y Physiogr. 74 The fre.sh 

ing onward to the sea. Acrobats Jj-hfemtUr 1 

‘Walk in, walk in ! ladies and gentlemen , cries 
man...* Walk in, walk in [ Huny' up !’ . 

•fS. Irons, To agitate, disturb, cxcile; to moic > 

harass, w'orry, Obs, exc. dial, Cf. j Jn',, 

26x2 (ioTCR., harried, molested, humed. i 

T. Milles tr. Me.rid's, etc. Treas. Anc. ffMod. 'A 
Then must the conscience be hurried with her own r • 
ings. 2M3 Tryon Way to Health 380 As tho. . 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppress, tear an 
Blood of their fellow Creatures. 2829 
ix. 232 So under the influence of the inmgination 
their sleep hurried with visions. 2832^ Hr. * 

Ireland ve. 63 Her form wasted, her spints we 
2848 - 4 . B: Evans Leicestersh. IVonis .s.v., I 
much hurried this morning ; for I’ve just heard 01 

of my old friend T . , 

4. To urge or excite to greater specci; to • 
the action, motion, or progress of ; often, to 

1713 Addison Guardian No. 154 r 2, ^ 
and got it ready a wcek before the time. * 7 “* o, mneh 
E„g. III. liv. ,75 The Commons.. now huiti^ 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding • .iQfthc 
,836 ihum. Riv. Apr! ,^6 Ind«d. th= 2 .” ' |,'c,o 
drama] appears to be somewhat hurried up. in 

Handbk. Spain i. 55 Nor 1 *. 

trying to huny man or beast in Spain. ',!o the tea I 

StiJP’tiecked General. 190 Shall 1 nog and huro P, 
r,Jl. ,838 Dickens 5 frV 4 . EM. v, Yoi; ,„rK. 
yourself. 1877 M. M. Grant 

reason why tne express should hurry ilselL , .^ly qi 
6 . To put azvayy on, outy forth, etc., b 
hastily. « t 

1806 Surr Winter in Land. fed. 31 1 * i-aaLJ \lff] 
hurried away a tear tliat would sl-irt yobjo • ji,irO* 
R. Wilson yntl. 9 June In Life (1862) H* ,xxi». 
ing on my clothes. 2810 Scott Z-iM/ C/ Vj ,\»xnrT 
His tongue could hurry forth his fear. 

Physics U. s) 1 . 650 When the glottis iU’"" 
stutterer, .is glad to hurry out m many 7> ^ DitlV* 
6 . aVo/. To transport or contc) ,• 
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ti. 5 b; e.g., to drive a cart, drive coal), spec, in 
Coal-mining, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the working to the bottom of the shaft (see 
Hurmer 2) ; also absol. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hurry (1) to bear, lead, or carry any- 
thing away. North. i^^Almondbitry ^ Hudders/.Gloss.^ 
Huny, to draw or move a cart. A horse hurries coals, &c. 
1898 Cleckheaton Guardian 21 Oct, Joel B — , soii of the 
deceased, said he hurried for his father. 
Hu'rry-buTry, sb. {adv.) Sc. [Reduplicated 
extension of Hurry: cf. Hurly-burly.] Tumult, 
confusion or bustle caused by excitement, hurly- 
burly. b. as adv. Tumultuously. . 

1791 A. Wilson haurci Pis/uted 'Pott, Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King’s Birth*day’s fell hurry-burry. ?<zx8oo 
Christmas Sa’in^in J. Skinner A/wr, Po^t. (i8og) 125 (Jam), 
The hurry-burry (that] now began. .\Vi’ routs and raps frae 
man to man. 1813 D. Anderson Poems 116 (Jam.) Hurry 
burry runnln’ loopin’. 1832-53 A, Rodger in Whistle- 
Pinkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. ni. 65 I’ll just tak’ ye at your word, 
Ah’ end this hurry-burry. 

t Hnrry-cnrry. Obs. 'inoitce^wd. [A jingling 
formation from hurry (see esp. Hurry v. 6) ; perh. 
with reference to L. airnts chariot. Cf. also 
Harry-carry.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 45 The sunne was so in his 
rhumps vppon it , . that hee had thought to have topled his 
burning carre or Hurrie currie into the sea. 

+ Hurry-durry, rare. s=' H urry-burry. 
1732 Mrs. Delanv in Life 4- Corr. (1861) I. 389 Mrs. 
Clayton designs having her assembly. .so we must prepare 
for hurry-durry \ but as it will be the only agreeable crowd, 
1 think U may be borne once a week. 1774 Ibid, Ser. ii. II. 
41 Whilst we are enjoying sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

t Hu’rry-du’rry, a. Obs. [Cf. Hurry 1.] 
A sailor’s epithet .applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. Hence fig. in quot. 1676. 

1672 State Papers, Domest. (P. R. O.) CCCXIV, No. 90 
The wind was at east and blew hard and, as the' seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and 
raine. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 
I Sail. Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than with 
the land in a storm, no near — 2 Sail. ’Tis a hurry- 
durry blade. Dost thou remember, .when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-GOg ? 1693 R* Griffiths Let. to Sir J. Trenchard 
(P. R. OOi We have mett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and much raine, 

t Hurry-durry, int, Ohs. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

x68t Otway Venice Pres. in. i, I will not .stir from the 
door, that 1 resolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
Ibid., Hurry durry— good for nothing I iW* Mrs. Behs 
Roundheads lit, How dost do, Nacky ? hurry durry I I am 
come, little Nacky. Ibid, iv, ii, What my Nicky Nacky I 
Hurry Dur^ I N^icky Nacky in the Plot? 

Hurrying (b»'ri|iq), vhl. sb. [f. Hurry v.'^ 
-ingI.] The action ofthevb. Hurry; Harass- 
ing, disturbance, molestation, worrying {pbs^. b. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. More Antid. Aih. in. vij. (1712) 108 Under most 
grievous hurryings and tortures of the body. 1674 'N. Fair-, 
fax Bulk ^ Seh. (Contents), The-nimbleness of Ghosts in 
their hurryings of Body. 1683 Tryos Way to Health 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. 1810 
Byron Ch. Har. iii. xxiv, Ah ! then and there was hurrj’ing 
to and fro. 

Hu’rrying, ///. <z. [f. as prec. + -iNG 2 .] Th^at 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Stvi ft (1752) 183 They were 
written in- a careless, hurrying manner. i8ox Med. Jrnl. 
V. 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C.’s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 352 Courts and alleys . . alive with hurrying Ibet 
and anxious faces, 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii. The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence HuTrylngfly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as I may say, into another. 
18x8 Keats Eudyin. ni. 729 They went till unobscur’d the 
porches shone ; Which hurryingly they gain’d, and enter'd 
straight. 

Hurry-scurry (hi^Tiiskn-ri), adv., adj., and 
sb. colloq. Also hurry-skurry. [f. Hurry v. + 
Scurry v. : the jingling combination has the effect 
cf a reduplicative formation ; cf. helter-skelter^ 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

X7S0 Gray Long Story 63 Each hole and cupbo.ard they 
explore.. Run hurrj’.skurrj' round the floor. X798 Cole- 
RiDCE Poems, Matt Ox xiv, 'l*he victor ox scoured down 
the street. The mob fled hurrj'-scurry. X833 Iajscf. Outre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. 18S6 I. 125 Away^went horse and rider at 
full speed,— hurry-scurrj’, — up hill and down. x8a3 E. 
Pennell-Elsihirst Cream Leicestersk. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 

X732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 4 We made a hurr>’- 

scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun batterj'. 1789 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Dec., It mu-st be a mighty hurrj*. 
skuny life I 1836 Disraeli Lett. Runnymede 154 That 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skuny offspring of 
i^orance and guile. X863 Bradford Advertiser 18 July 5/2 
Then hurri’-skurry retreat : men tumbling over one another 
for fear. 

C. sh. Hurry and confusion ; the hun^ring and 
disorderly rushing of a number; a * rush*. 


*754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xlvii. 296 Why' 
should not we women, after all, contrive to make hurr}*- 
skurries? 1797 Mad. D’Abdlay Let. to Burney 20 July, 
The close of the season is always hurrj’-scurry. x8w 
A. Carlyle Autobiog, 134 While our dinner was preparing, 
an alarm was beat in the camp, which occasioned a great 
hurry-scurry in' the court^^ara. xBst R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. 'Jour IxW. 371 All was now commotion and. 
hurry-scurry inside and out. x86* Shirley Nugx Crit. 
xi. 488 This is the age of progress. No, ..it is the age of 
hurry-skurry. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 

HuTry-scuTry, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to run or rush in confused and undignified haste. 

xyyr Foote Maid of B. in. Wks. 1799 II. 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 18x2 Combe Pictur- 
esque I. (Chandos) 6 She was among those busy wives, 
who hurry-scurr>» through their lives. X896 Daily Ne^vs 
4 Dec. yU Having to hurrj'-scurry about the platform in 
search of a vacant seat. 

.2. iraus.' {itonce-itse.') 

' zZ^ Westm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurr^'-skurried 
into pie, pudding, or tart. 

Hurse-akin, var.' or erron. f. huss-skin : see 
Husa sb. . • . ■ 

Huraon, ohs. Sc. f. Whoreson. 

Hurst (hwst). Forms : i hyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hnrate, 5 hirate, 6 hyrst, 6- hirst). [OE. 
hyrst :—OTe\xt type *hursti‘Z^ w^hence OHG., 
MHCi. hurst, G. dial, horst ‘ heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank ’ (Flugel) ; MLG. horst hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst, 
host, a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, EFris.^a>J/, horst, host, thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
with brushwood) ; MDii. horst (Kilian horscht, 
horsf) thicket of brushwood. In the forms -hurst, 
-hirst, -hersi,o. frequent element in place-names, 
as in Hawkhurst, Chislehnrst, Ftrnichirst, Avi- 
herst. (So -horst in Du. and LG.) 

Icel. hrjSstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw. dial. 
rust, ;3'j/,Jittle wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwarf 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, Fasroese 'rust ridge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect phonofogically.] 

I. 1 . An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

a 1000 Riddles xH. 61 (Gr.) Swylce ic eom wra( 5 re h^nne 
' wermod sy pe her on hyrstum heasewe stondeS. ezzys 
S. Eng. Leg. I, yxdiZ Open be hexte hurste of al \>t hufle 
atbe laste he him fond. Ibid. 4W/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bt-side and .seljen an hei^h hurst Sivipe feor in ht se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 419 At Nemyn in Norp Wales 
A liteljlond beie i-S P^t hatte Bardeseie. .Men lyuep so 
longe in pat hurste, pat be eldest dei^ep furst. 15x3 
Douglas /Ends xr. va. 56 ITiai hard hfllis hirstis for to e'lr 1 
\jcoltes,atquehontmasperrimapascun£\. x78x J. Hutton i 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hirst, a bank or sudden rising of 
the ground. X814 Scott Wav. xxxviii. note. We are bound 
to drive the bullocks, All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. 1 
1). A sandbank in the sea or a river; a ford I 
made by a bed of sand or shingle, * 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (ToHem. MS.), It is 
harde and mo'?t perel to fallc and smyte on hurstes of 
grauel [arenarum obstaeulis] hid in pe see under water. 
X576 in W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 384 The. . Cytie 
dolhe suffer the Thames to geather a great hurst or banck. 
X805 State, Fraser o_f Fraserfield 192 (Jam.) If.. there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water. xBzo J. Cleland 
Glasgow 113 To remove the ford at Dambuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1870 Miss Jackson^ Shropsh. 
Word'bk. S.V., A bed of sbingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

. 2 . A grove of trees ; a copse ; a wood ; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod.' dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OE, quols. are of uncertain sense, 

822 Charter in O. E. 7 V.r/y 458 lu hyrst, sciofin^den, snad- 
hyrst. 858 Ibid. 438 Stanehtan denn, ct ilia silva, sand- 
hjTst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingweNan. ?m4oo 
Morte ArtJu 3370 Brawnches so heghe..they heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones. The hegbeste of iche a hirsle. 
x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 ^ch rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake bad carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coke 
On Litt, 4 b, Hurst or hirst signifleth a wood, 1825 
Brockett, Hirst, Hurst,z. woody bank. 1827 J. Hodgson 
Northumbld. 11. I. zoo note. Scraggy hirsts of nazel. X871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii, 72 In hursts that house the boar. 

b. Her. * A charge representing a small group 
of trees, generally borne upon a mount or base* 
(Cassell). 

X889 Elvin Diet, Her., Hurst, a wo<^, or thicket of trees. 
IL Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3 . The frame of a pair of millstones. 

1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas s. v., Miln-hirst, is the 
place on which the Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stonc hirsts, or hirsills. 1764 Croker, 
etc. Diet. Arts ff Sc. s. v. Mill. The hurst or round frame 
..containing the lower mill-stone .. and the upper one. 
1884 Knight Diet, Meek. Suppl., Hserst, the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk. 

4 . The ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which be.ars the trunnions. 

x82S j. Nicholson O/crat. Mechanic 336 The centre., 
or axis of the h.'immer, is supported in a ca-<t-iron frame 
..called the hirst. 1875 Knicwt D iet. Meeh., Hurst. 

TTTt 6. Comb, hurst-beech, the Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame *= sense 4. ' 


t8 *S.J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 336 To form a pill.n'r 
of solid timber; on the top of which the hirst-frame.. i< 
placed, and firmly held down by the four bolls, which 
descend through all the platforms, and have secure fasten- 
ings in the Solid masonry beneath. x86d Treas. Bat., 
Hursibeech, CarpUnts Betulus. 1879 Prior Plant'/:., 
Hurst- or Horst- or Horse-beech, the hornbeam. 

Hurt (hwt), sb^■ Forms: 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, short, hurth, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4- hurt, 
[app. a. OF. hnrie (mod.F. heurti) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurier, hairier x see Hurts;. 
Cf. also later P'. heurt * shocke, push, or dasli ; 
violent meeting or conflict ; a knock or knocking 
together* (Cotgr.), It. urto a push, thnist, shock; 
also (from French) MHG. hurt and hurte shock 
of encounter, MDu., Du. hort ihrust, push, shove. 
The sense ‘ injury ’ is a purely Eng. development : 
see Hurt v.'] \ 

fL A knock, blow, or stroke causing a' wound 
or damage. Obs. 


czzos Lay.' 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, k®*" 
hurtes duden. a 1240 Lofsongin Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide be 
..bi be herde hurtes and ^ unwur^e wowes Set he for 
us..bolede. ^1330 R; -Brunne Chtvn. (Rolls) 12401 
He ne lefie for swerd ne ober hirt pat he vnlil Arthur stirt. 
CX400 Troy6%2S He.,Girdnomto ground with mony 
grym hurt. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 23 b, Of 
the great disordering of horses with the hurts of oih' Eng- 
lish arrowes, 1653 noLCS^ovx Procopius, Goth. IVars 11. iv. 
43 S5'nthues by a hurt of a Lance upon his right hand, was 
disabled. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 
126 You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. 

2 . Bodily or material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke ; a wound ; a lesion ; damage. 

CX205 Lay. 8178 p.a wes his hurte a: 5 e. a 1225 Auer. R. 
112 A lulel ihurt i ben ele derueS more ben deS a mucliel 
iSe hele. 1:1375 Sir Bettes (MS. E) 1691 + 3 He was so 
ITeynt ffor hys hurte. czyj^ Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 
357 A fare 3ung man..Clengeand pi hortis pat are sare. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgris T. 463 Herbe.s. .To heele with youre 
hurtes hastily. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumcntis. .for 
to serche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 30 b, Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no w’ound without, neither any hurt within. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 7 ut. III. i. it$ My verj’ Friend hath got his mortall 
hurt In my behalfe._ 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Sutg. in. xvi. 
267 A Gentlemans child.. had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. 
Bolts, Fender-Bolts, .are struck into the uttermost Bends or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Bruises and Hurts. 
X794 Ld. Hood 12 July in Nicolas Dhp. Nelson (1845) 
I. 436 note, I am truly sorry to hear you have received 
a hurt, and hope.. it is not much. 1855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xvi. (1871) II. 193 He ordered his own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. 

8. gen. Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. • 

(In first quot.X.f. from 2.) 

'0x225 Alter, K. 282 pi salue hit is, ^ifbu hit luuest, 
ajean soule hurtes. e 1460 Fortescub Abs, 4 Lim, Mott. 
xviil. (1885) *54 To be kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said seruantes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 
That..causeth heresyes it errours, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. xs86 J. Hooker U/ro/rf. Irel. in HolinshedW. 
150/x Sir Nicholas Bagnoll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) II They do euer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., But [IJ do not 
think that all this will redound to my hurt. X 702 Eng, 
Theophrast. 123 It is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
them too much good. 1865 Dickens Mut. F'r. i. i. What 
hurt can it do you? 

'b 4 . Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Obs. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 786 At what lime they are 
very swift, quick, nimble, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous and more venemous in their bitings. 

Hurt (kt/it), sb.'^ Her. Also hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. heurte (01558 in Godef.) : ^ hatries, small 
Azure balls, learmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongue-moles on women* ((Jotgr.). Cf. P*. 
heurt mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt jA*, a bilberry ; but isince the bilberry is not known 
as heurt or heurte in French) it is evident that this can be 
correct only If hurt and hurllcherry took their names from 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).] 

-A roundel azure: usually held to represent a 
hurlleberry. 

’1572 BossewelT. Armorie 10 Seuen slghes, or tokens whiche 
are figured in Armes round .. 4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a Hurte. 7. Is of Purpre, and Ls to be called a Wounde. 
x6xo Guilli.m Heraldry iii. vitl. (1660) 138 'I'hese appeare 
light-blcw..ihey arc indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berr}’, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew. .In some places 
they are called.. Hurts or Hunle-berrics. Ibid. 1v.x1x.3s* 

If iney [Roundles] be Ltghl-blew then we call them Hurts. 
1766 Porky Heraldry Glo^, Hurts or Hueris. 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Heralds 
..These being blue, some will have them to signify Urui-scs 
or Contusions in the Flesh, which oficn turn lo/hat colour. 
x8S2 Cussans Her. iv. (ed.3) 73 Roundles ^raredtstmguished 
. . by their several Tinctures,— they arc. -The N*?'’*'* " 

Hnrt (hwt), sb.^ Now Also 0 horte, / 

heurt. See also Wnonr. [Known to ns from 
ifithc., but the fuller name burltcberp’ Jipptap 
c 14^0; the relation between these, and ihe ongin 
of boih, are uncertain; no cognate name appears 
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either Strawberries, .or Mulberries. .Raspises, hurts. 1671 
Narborough ymL in Acc> Scv, Late Voy. i. (1694) 121 
Small red Berries, much like Hurts. 1705 Beverley 
Virgimci if. r 13 (172a) 113 There are three Sorts of Hurts, 
or Huckleberries, upon Bushes, from Uyo to ten Foot high. 
1883 Leisure Hour 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 
‘hurts’. 

b. Ccmd.y as hurt-gatherer. 

1887 Pall Mall G. sg July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hurtle-berries, and here you will find the hurt-gatherers 
busily engaged in small groups and parties. ' . 1 

Hurt (tSit), 7/, Pa. t. and pple. hurt. Forms: 

2 (3rd sing.) hert, 3 {Orm.) ' hirrtenn, 3-6 
hurte, (3-4 horfce, 4-5 hirte) ; 5- hurt. Pa. t. 

3- 4 hurte, (4 herte, hirte, Sc. h’TOrte), 5- hurt ; 
also 0 . 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 dtai.) hurted. 
Pa. pple. 3 bird, 3-5 i-, yhurt, 4 hirt, yhert, 

4- 6 hurte, 4- hurt ; also 0 . 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted, [app. a. OF. hurte-r (now heurtet^ to 
bring into violent collision, * to knocke, push, jarre, 
joult, strike, dash, or hit violently against ’ (Cotgr.). ‘ 
The phonology is not altogether clear ; but app. 
the word was adopted early enough for OF. it to- 
be treated as OE. y, becoming i in north and midi., 
and in the south remaining //, which later became 
it as in bursty OE. hyrst ; the variants in -ory 
are mainly due to the disturbing influence of r 
upon the preceding vowel : cf. the historical forms 
of dirty firstygirdy ihirdy worsey etc. 

OF. kurter = Pr. urlar. It. urtarey is of obscure origin; 
in Darmesteter’s opinion ‘ probably Germanic *. As, how- 
ever, no corresponding Germanic word is known, Dlez 
suggested a possible derivation from Celtic, comparing 
Welsh hwrdd ram, push, hyrddUy hyrddio to push ; but see 
Thurneysen Keltoronmnisches 8 t. MHG. and MLG. 
hiirten to rush into collision, MDu. hurtetiy horten, Du. 
Jiorten to jolt, jostle, push, are from French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament.] 

I. Transitive uses. 

•j* 1 , To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot. 1400, 
to run (a ship) aground. (r= Hurtle v. i.) Obs. 

ez200 Ormim Z2370 Swa J^att tu nohht ne shallt tin fot 
Uppo he staness hirrtenn. c 1205 Lay. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. 0Z400 WycliJ^s Bible Acts xxvlL 41 (^IS. 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel .. thei 
hurten the schippe. 1483 Cath. AngL To Hurte, 
allidereyCoUy eliaerey ittldere, ^ax^<3oChcster PI. xii. 1x8 
That thou hurt nether foot nor knee. *5.. Miller 0/ Abing-> 
ton in Wright .(4 (1844) no Against a fourme 

he hurte his shin. 1634 Winthrop t^evj Eng, (1825) 1. 136 
The Elizabeth Dorcas, .being hurt upon a rock at SciUy. • 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

+ 2 . To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Obs, (In later instances blending 
with sense 3.) 

13. , Coer de L, 4715 Slones and stokkes they threw doun ; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
V, Z04S Whan h^rgh h« body hurte \s’as Diomede, C1400 
Destr. Troy 10387 pen Jje kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speire, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym sore, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Ayinon xxvi. c6oThone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei felle doun afmoost bothe to the erthe, 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, IxxiL [Ixvi.) sidThey dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurt^ many. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amhass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Doors. 

3 , To cause bodily injury to (by a blow or other- 
wise) ; to wound ; to give bodily pain to. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to bnisede some 
anon to de]»e, & some ymaymed, & some yhurt. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3040 lacob was pan hurt wel sare pe maister 
sinu of his the. cxpJS b>c. Leg. Saintsy Marcus 82 He 
hwrle r>xhtsare his hand. 147^5 Malory ..4 rMx/riv. xii, 

1 haue foughten with a knyght i am sore hurte and he 
Iwlhe. £“1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. lyorld 
K V, My shooe is^newe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve me. 1654 Whit- 
lock 39 Hee that striketh a Wall may hurt- his. 

Knuckles. Z748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (18x2) 1. 7, I have 
been found ^iliy of killing cats I never hurted. 1841 
Entton A7 . a Morn. i. iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
lam. 1885 Tenn^’son North. iv, Once of a frosty 

night I slither’d an’ hurted my buck. 


b. To injure (a thing) physically; to do harm 
to, damage. 

2382 Wvclif Rev. xx. 4 It is comaundid to hem, that thei 
.shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 1481 Caxto.s Gode/roy 
clxxxiii. 269 They moequed oure peplc . . and more asprely 
defended them self and hurted theng:>'ns. 1577 B, Gooce 
Hereshach' s Husb. i. (1586) 44 b, Hurle out all the stones 
and suche thinges as may hurt the Sylhe. 1^5 Boate trel. 
Nat. Hist. (1632) 167 It is a common saying In Ireland, 
lint the vcrj'drj'csl Summers there ^never hurt the land. 
1727 Dc Foe Syst. Magic i. iv, Which shall greatly hurt 
the fruits of the c-arih. 

4 . gen. To injure, do harnl or mischief to; to 
affect injuriously, be prejudicial or detrimental to ; 
to wrong, inflict injurj' upon. 

c ttoo I tees 4 Virtues 45 lie tobreku, 5if he ani god wllle 
h.^r 5 , forSan he hert Iiis godc willc. « 1225 Auer. R. 98 
Hwo haueS ihurt tc, mi dcore? n 1300 Cursor M. 33197 
Wit fliti, wit brixil,.<iriue and slurt, Myn eucn-cristcn liaue 
i hurt, f 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 424 '^at ye hyrn 
nevere hurte in a! his I>we. cx^go Afol. Loll.zz \ u\tiyi\ 
curse hirtil* not him hat is noiid \>cr wip. <-1489 Caxton 
Sonnes cf Aytnon iii. 78 It is the man among all oure 
enmyes, that. .more hath hurted i-s. 1533 «» Picion 
Munic. Ree. (lESs) I. 25 To be thus prejudiced and hurted 
of our Mill loll. 1671 Milton Satr.scr. 1676 Among them 


he a spirit of phrenrie sent, Who hurt their minds. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapitfs Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) II. g6 Both parlies 
equally hurted her, 1821 Scott Kenthv. xxit, Tressilian., 
had much hurt his interest with her. 1B94 SirE. Sullivan 
JVo/nan 9 Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn’t 
hurt us. 

6. To give mental pain to ; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend. 

1526 Tindale Mali. xL 6 Happy is he thatt is noott hurte 
by me, — Mark xtv. 27 All j'e shalbe hurtt thorow’e me 
tnys nyght. 1756 Burke^j/ 3 /. 4 B.m. v, \Yhen we are 
thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it . . wc are always hurt. 1777 Sheridan 
Sell. Scand. i. i, I own I vezs hurt to hear it. 1815 Wel- 
lington Let, to Ld. Hill 9 May in Gurw. Desp. Kll. 368, 
I consider the transactions too recent., to write a true 
histo^ without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 1879 Misstates Egypt, Bonds I.ix. 221 How 
mortified and * hurt' poor Fred would have looked. 

II. Intransitive and absolute uses, 
f 6. i/ztr. To strike, dash {ofz or against some- 
thing) ; to come into collision. In first quot.^/^. . 
To come or hit upon a thing; in quot. £*1500, To 
make a rush at a person. Obs. 

A 1225 Ancr. R. 176 Nu we hurteS {vo". hitte], leoue 
sustren, to the ueoroe dole. Ibid.- z86 A child, gif hit 
spumeS o summe ping.. me bet j>et Jnng pet hit hurteS on. 
c 1330 R. Brunne C/tron. (Rolls) 4626 Schipes .. pat 

on vn-to toher hurte. 1382 Wyclif yditt xi. 9 If ony man 
schal wandre in the day, he hirtith not 1388 — ycr. xiii. 
z6 Bifor that ^oure feet hirte at derk hilHs. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 430 b/2^ The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes ageynstthe roche. c 1500 Melusiue 
V. 25 Whan Rajonondyn cam aj»enst the said bore . . the 
bore anoone hurted to hym. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
xli. 99 Areowes.. headed ivith a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7 . absol. To cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 367 Cupide, which male hurt and 
hcle In loves cause. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixii. 13 It 
micht hurt in no degre. 1612 Bible Isa. xi. 9 They shall 
nothurtnordestroyinallmyholymountaine. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviaih, ii. xix. 97 Orators.. though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Browning Fourfold 
Aspect ii, How that true wife said to Pcetus.. ‘Sweet, it 
hurts not r 

8. inir. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 
only coUoqf) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi(i). 24 When rlghtwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 109 If that 
w\’IIe not serue, but yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take (etc.1. Meid. Does your hand still hurt? 

Hmrb (h^Jt), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Hurt v.} 
Injured, wounded, etc.; see the verb. 

£*1400 Destr. Troy 7166 The Troiens .. Helit here hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches.^ CZ420 Pallad, on Hush, i, 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte is fono cure, z^z R. Copland 
Guydods Quest. Chirttrg.y The wounde is bounde,,be- 
gynn>*nG:e fro the party opposite to the hurt place. 1617 
Sir R. DO'iise\n Lismore Papers I. 178 For curing 
my hurt leg. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Vlks. V, 140 The balm 
of hurt minds. 1887 R, N. Carey Uncle Max xxvm. 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

tb. Hurt majesty \ »L^se-majest^. Sc. Ohs. 

C X37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 159 Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, (Nero) Syne efiir bad hedit suld be. 1488 Sc. Acts 
yas. IV (1597) § 4 They that..committis the crime of hurt- 
majestie against his Hiencsse. 

+ Hu'rtberry. Obs. rare-', [f. Hum sb.^ 
+ Berby.] = Hubtleberry'. 

A z66r Fuller JVorthies i. (1662) 246 Hurtberrics: In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wbolsome to the Stomack, but of a 
verj’ astringent Nature. 

Ztorted (ht>uted), ppl. a. Now dial. [f. Hurt 
V. + -edI.] = Hdrt ppl. a. 

1643 I, Steer It. Kxper. Chyrvrg, tt. a6 Lest they should 
flow to the hurted part. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s, v. 
Burny Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hiirter^ (hSutai), [f. Hurt t;, + -er 3 ,] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 10 Hurtaris of the 
common weiL 1597 in 'BsntHist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 181 
Hurters and mutiiaters of ministers. x6xz Beaum. & Fl. 
King 4 no Kingy. I, I shall not be a barter if no helper. 
1834 A. W, Hare Serm. II. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter, Death. 

Hurter^ (hHutoj). Forms: 4-5 hurtour, -ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, 8- hurter. [ad. F. hnrtoir, 
1375 httrlmtoir (Godef.), f. hurter to strike, 
Hurt w.] 

1 . The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 
piece on the shonlder of an axle. 

1300-x Durham MS. Burs. Roily Sellis, hurtur’, buklis 
cingulis noris erapt. ci3to Ibid., xvj (blutils et j Hortour 
cmpl. pro Carcct. Prioris, xiiijd. T349“5 o Ihid.y viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis . . dc proprio ferro faciendis. *404 
Durham MS. Sacr, Roll, j hurtour. 1600 Vestry Dks. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Piitington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter to the great bell. 1788 Chamber^ Cyel.f 
//;/r£rr, in Artillery, a flatted iron fixed against the body 
of an axle tree, with straps to take off the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the body, 2825 Brockett, Hurter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocl«. 2875 Kkicht Diet. Mech., Hurter •. a. 
Vehicles.') A butting-piece on an axle. 

2 , a, A beam fixed on zi gun-pl.itform, to stop 
the wheels of the gim-carriage from injuring the 
parapet, b. A wooden or iron piece fastened to 

i the top rails of the lower gun-carri.igc or chassis, 


HUBTLE. 

either in front or behind {coimter-hmltt), to ched: 
the motion of the gnn. 

i8e8 j. ^LSPEARM^N BrH.Gwmrt\fA. i, xA PUlfe 
Sleepers, Hurters, Planks, Pickets. iSa J. S. MAumi 
Pield In laying a Mn-platfom the first tSt' 

be done is to fix the hurter, nhich may be a piece oftinVr 
7 or 8 feet long, and 7 inches square, or a strong fasdnt mr 
be used . . 7 he hurter should be placed perpendicular to d- 
axis or central line of the embrasure. x8&} MU. Endnetrir* 
(ed. 3) I. II. 56 Two short hurters, each 3 feetX6[ndiiiX 
6 inches, are also provided to prevent the cun arm- 
running up too far. 

Hlirter^. tocal. [f.HoRijW] a gatherer of 
hnrtleberries. (Common in Surrey.) 
tHu-rtfoot. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Hnsi r.4 
Foot jA] That which hurts the foot. 

• 1567 Mafeet Cr. Forest Prefi, The common Stone tali hk 
name and vocable {if I may so say) hurlfoole, for that itk 
in moiling. .and ioumeying the footes pain and griefc. 

HHrtfal (hnutfid), a, [f. Hurt rAt + -rcu] 
Having the quality of causing hurt or injnn-; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, per- 
nicious, mischievous, noxious, noisome. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W, 1531) 150 h, Thebceslss..a^ 
noysom or hurtfull. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) jjb. 
The most dangerous, violent and hurtfull kind of lightning 
is called Fulmen. 1586 T. B. La Priuiaud, Fr.,Acai.\. 
(1580) 62 Thales called vice the hurtfullest thing in tt« 
world, bicause that.. it marreth and deslroielh dl. rip 
Hobbes Leviatk. ir. xxviii. 162 To certain actions, there bt 
annexed by Nature, divers 'hurtful consequences. i;i8 
Freethinker'^^. 87 ? 5 It is.. Advantageous to Many,t!d 
Hurtful to None. 2862 Ld- Brouchari Brit. Const, xvn. 
272 note. The vulgar and hurtful enor of considering the 
Church as a corporation. 

HnrtfnUy (hputfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] 
In a hurtful manner ; injuriously. • 

2552 Huloet, Hurtfullye, nociue. 2580 Hotimva 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Malicieusement, . . hurtfully. 1685 Eons 
Salub. Air 40 There are ways^ of making common watK 
violently and hurtfully operative upon HumMC Bodie?, 
2868 XiNCLAKE Crimea (1877) III. ii. 328 The sight bis cf 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination. 

Hnrtfllluess (hsutfuln^). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being hurtful, injorioesne^ 
1622 Cotgr., Mauz'nistily . .^rtwAnes&t, curstnesse, hurt* 
fulnesse. 2634 T, Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. 

271 The hurtfulness of Thunder, 2652 Baxter 
A pol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfiilness of nlhng iw 
world with loo many Books. 2B70-4 Anderson 
Amer. Bd. IV. 260 The folly and hurtfulness oflhe proposal 

Snrting (hvutiq), vbU sbX [f. Hour?.] 

1 , The action of the verb Huet ; injnrj', damage, 
hurt. (Now usually gerundial.) 

«222S Ancr, R. 344 Of kcorfunge, o5er pf 
a 2340 Hampole Psaltersixyx. 9 He hild me 
2382 Wyclif Dan. vi. 23 Noon hirtyng is founden m 
rtxs68 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 
without cause. 2653 Walton /J wr/prvii. j!!,! 

bruising or hurting the fish as. .diligence will enable 
do. 2759 Adam Smith Mor. .^£«/.lI. ii. 203 If byhoriL; 
be understood the doing mischief wantonly. . 

t 2 . Stumbling ; also concr. a stumbling-olocL 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. iii. to Y shal putte an birtpgc 

h>Tn. 24.. in,fftf4-4tt/.I.4iGod woIesendetoiheauM** 

to kepe the fro hirtimge. 

IL^ingyvht.sb.^ dial. [LHoitr 
Gathering of * hurts * or hnrtleberries. 

2884 Jefferies Red Deer x. 204^ Among the ? 
people . . to go gathering whortleberries is to go a-nun ■ j, • 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July sA * Hurting ' is » 
involves nothing worse than the picking of the nu^ 
where known as the hurtle-berry, . . or common . 

Hnrtiixg, ///. a. [f. Hurt z'-t-iNC-.] 
hurts; injurious. . • 

2682 Flavel Metk. Grace xv’iii. 328 Its hurti^ ^ 
Tying power. 2894 JVestm, Gas. 3 May 3/2 Pigf' > 
self-respect, without any hurting haughtiness. tt,.pt 
+ Hurtle, sb.T- Obs. or dial. [? related to IIiJa 
sb.'^y or to F. heurt a blow, the mark of a blon' . 
Huet j^. 2 ] A swelling upon the skin. , 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silksuormes 74 Vpon 
warts and hurtells rise As may in poulder grate a g. 
thick. C2720 W. Gibson FarrdeVs^ 

A vast number of Tubercles and little Hurdles. 
Halliw'ell, ,^//r£/<',aspot. Here/. TTMtvTrC- 

t Hurtle, JA 2 0 /-J. rare. “HbrtjAS.IWM^^ 
BEERY : see also \YnoRTLE. Comb, hurtio 1 
the dwarf shnib that bears the hurtlebcri]'* 

1597 CERAnoE Herbal 2229 Vaccinia pliT.i. 

Whortle or Hurtle is a base and lowc tree or 
<2 263010 RIsdon .S"«rrr. Z>rr'^« § 

sides are stor’d with many a hurtle tree. TTnn' 

Hurtle (huutU), sb.^ poet, and rhet. U- jj. 

TLEs;.] The action oran act of hurthnffj 

together, collision, conflict ; cinshing ' 1,11! 

J773 J. Ross Fratricides. 10 (MS.) ''Si 4.''- 
wag'd Tremendous hurtle. 1856 jjijt 

Leigh IX. 835, I flung closer to Recks 

hurtle of united souU (etc.). Musccave 

France II. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows. , 

Hurtle (hflufi), t/. Now oniy htirap' or ^ 
Also 4 hortol, 4“7 hurtol, 5 pjjrinal 

diminutive and iterative of Hurt v.j m 
sense of ‘strike with a shock . ^ 

r.aUgra%e (1530) and Cotgrave (i 6 ii)£vc » Jj 
' to iraninlc on wltli the feet , which corre p> 


-J trample on > . - . 
but this appc.nrs to be a I.tic /agnation. ft''!*'/ 

Sometimes confused with hurl\ but offjrcib.® 

in hurtle is that of forcible collision, in hurt 
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projection ; if, however, I hurl a javelin at a shield and 
strike it, I also hurtle the one against the other; hence the 
contact of sense.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . ^ To strike, dash, or knock (something against 

something else, or two things together); fto 
knock or thrust doxoit with force or violence ; 'f to 
mn (a ship) aground. ■ * 

a 1225 [see Hurtling %'bt. sb,]. a 1325 [see hurilcdht\ovf], 
1382 Wyclif Geti. XXV. 22 But the litil children .. weren 
hurdid togidere. — • ^ets xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel .. thei hurtlidcn [v.r. hurten, 1388 v.r. 
hurliden, Vulg. impegerunt\ the schipp. ^1386 Chaucur 
Knils T. 1758 He fo>'neth on his feet with his tronchon And 
he hym hurtleth [so Cambr. and Harl. MSS . ; others MSS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wycltf Mark ix. 17 
\Vhere euer he takith hym, he hurtlith [1382 hirtith^ v.r. hurt- 
lith] hym doun. 1470-85 Malory Ixviii, There 

he . . pulled awey theire sheldes and hurtled doun many 
knyghtes. 1884 Child Ballads li. xli. 378 notCt The horse 
was not sure-footed and hurtled his rider against a tree. 

2 . To strike or dash against ; to come into 
collision with. 

CX430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othlr. 
ri430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 185 We..com- 
mitte hee [?at..boa hurtle alle Jjilke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytton liaroldxx. vi, His emotions. .so hurtling one the 
other, i88x Judd Volcanoes iv. 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere, 
b. Jig. To assail, attack (in words), 

^1374 Chaucer Boeth. ir. pr. i. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont to hurtelyn and despysen hir with manly wordes 
[virilibus incessere verbis^. 1804 W, Taylor in Robberds 
Afeut. (1843) 1 , 519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 
hurtles. 

3 . To drive violently or swiftly; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with hurl. 
By Spenser, erroneously^ To brandish, wave. 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. n. vii, 42 His harmefull club he gan 
to hurtle hye.] n 1678 Marvell Uj, An arrow, hurteVd 

ere so high. 1833 bins. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 1 . 190 Such a curse on my head.. From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hurtled along. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. 
Tasso IV. ix. Whom grand mischance . . Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boy's Own Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into the air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

4 . To strike together or against something, esp. 
with violence or noise ; to come into collision ; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also Jg.) 

X340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal slrik togyder, alle attanes . . And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voys or sown hurtelith to the Eeres and 
commoeueth hem to herkne, 1388 Wyclif Jer, xlvi. xa 
A strong^man hurtlide a^ens a strong man, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 14x3 Pilgr. Sozule {Caxton 1483) ni. viti. 55 
Twoo fendes..maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler. 
eii^^o Aferlin Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. e 1477 Caxton yason 57 The ship 
..hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken. CX540 tr, Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 55 To traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they hurteled together in fighte. j6oo Fairfax 
Tasso vi. xli. lot Together hurtled both their sleedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the riders lay on ground. 1833-42 
Alison Europe Ixxxviii. § 14 (1849-50) XIII. 122 His 
strength was unequal to hurtling against their immense 
masses. 1874 Greek Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 Its fauns 
dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5 . To emit a sound of collision ; to clatter; said 
esp. of the clatter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or things in motion ; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing ; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barclay (1874) II. iisThy throte hurt- 

lyth, thy wordes, and thy syght Thcyr naturall offyee shall 
vnto the denye. x6oi Shaks. Jut. C. n. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters i, 
Iron-sleet of arrowy shower Hurtles in the darken'd air. 1814 
Southey XXV. 166 The arrows hissed — the javelins 
hurtled by. 1826 E. Irving Babylon 1 . 1«. 24B The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in the heavens. x88o Jefferies 
Hodge f{ AI.W. V.118 The rain hurtles through the branches, 
1888 Bryce Auter. Cemnnu, H. Ixxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the head of a 
presidential candidate. 

6. To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise. 

1509 Hawes Past, Picas, xxxv. x«ii, He hurtled aboute, 
and kest his shelde afore. 1590 Spenser F. Q. \. iv. 16 All 
hurtlen [ed. 1609 hurlen] forth, /bid. viii. 17 The G>*aunt .. 
Came hurtling m full fiers, and forst the knightretyre. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe{\%^^) 16 Gangs of good fellows that 
hurtled and bustled thither. 1852 Ha\vthorne IVonderBh., 
Gorgon's Head (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Afenu Alice Cary 240 Pel! mell the men came hurt- 
Kng out. 1893 (i/i?M.,//i>//r,tohurrj\ ‘The 

dud’s gan hirtlin alang the hill side.* 

Hence Hurtled ppl. a. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cvXw. 15 [cxlv. 14I Our Lord, .drescej* 
^’P alle hurteled. 2833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake The hurtled chains wherein 1 
hang. 1850 Blackie /Eschylus II. 118 With one acclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air. 

BCurtleberry (hrJut’lberi). Also 5 hurtil-, 6 
hurtel-, hirtle-, 7 heurtle- ; see also Whortle- 
BEKRY. [app. a derivative of Hurt sb.^, q-v-] 

The fruit of Vaccinium Pfyrlitlus, or the shrub 
itself; the whortleberry or bilbeny; also applied 
to other species of Vacciniimi^ and to the allied 
American genus Gayhtssacia (Hocklebebuy). 


c 1460 J, Russell 82 Of Strawberies &hurtil- 

ber>’es with the cold loncate. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge A ij a in 
Babees Bh. 266 After mete.peres, nottes, straw^ryes, hurtel- 
heryes, & hard chese. X562 Turner Herbal n. 61 a, Ble- 
berries or hurtel berries. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) ^5 other seasons there bee Gooseberries, Bilberies, 
..Hurtleberries, Currants. xyx6B. Church Philip's 
War (X865) I. 114 He perceived they were gathering of 
Hurtle-Berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
berries found here were hurtle-berries, heath-berries, part- 
ridge-berries. 1884 Health Exhib. CataL 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Hurtleberry found in Sweaen. 
b. Comb., as hurtleherry-iree. 

1589 Fleming Vii^.y Eel. il 32 You O baytrees will 1 
crop, and hirtleberrie trees. 

’ Hnrtless (houtles), a. [f. Hurt sb.^ -b -less.] 

1 . Free from hurt ; unhurt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 102 Ert hou n<«t hurtles and hale ? 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xci. vi, (Jn lionet shalt hurt- 
lesse soe, And on the dragon tread. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 750 Hurtless or not hurt, illaesus, 
1876 G. hlACDONALD T. Wing/leldW.^4,1 shall be hurtless, 
nor here, nor there. 

2 . Causing no hurt or injury ; harmless. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Rotn. Argt., The 
boucherj’c of hurtles beastes. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv. ii, 
He that hath hurtles hands. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 11. ii, 
ITiey had neuer.. Beene murderers 01 so much paper, Or 
tvasted many a hurtlesse taper. 1697 Dryden jEneid ix. 
itox Hurtlcss blows he makes. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. 
iii, Modest hurtless flowers. x88i G. Macdonald Alary 
Alarsion III. xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless hail. 

Hence Hu'rtlessly adv..^ without hurt, harm- 
lessly; Hn’rtlessness, harmlessneK, innocence. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Innocence^ hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hurtelesly strong. Ibid. 111. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and the hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe shall excuse the breach of the commandement. 
x6ix Markham Countr. Content, i. ix. (166S) 47 The Art of 
Angling .. having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling (houtllg), vbl. sb. [f. Hurtle v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Hurtle ; clashing, 
collision, conflict; fa charge, onset; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc. : see the verb. 

a X225 Ancr. R. x66 Mid a lutcl hurlunge [AfS. T. hurt- 
linge] je muhten al uor leosen. <1x300 Cursor AT. 27931 
Hurtling o sculder. X387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gtdre of armure was i-herd. X4x^ 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxion 1483) in. viii. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturtoute. i6ooShaks. A. V. L. 
IV. tit. 132 Kindnesse .. Made him giue battell to the ^*on- 
nesse : who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber I awaked. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. It. 
Wks, (1851) 33 Amaz’d at the strangeness of those new Sea 
Castles, .the hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
18x4 Cary J?ante, In/, xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager dnveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o’erPiceno’s field. xBoa 
Pall Alall G, 11 Oct. 2/2 Useful points in his letter ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

Hu'rtling, ppU a. [f. as prcc. + That 

hurtles : see the verb. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems^ Gentle Amtour ii, 45 Clalt’ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. X851-5 Brimley 
Ess., Tatnyson 41 A hurtling storm of mulliludinous arrowy 
rounds. 1^7 Fortn. Rev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near. 

Hence Hu’rtUnffly adv. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. I, x. 217 ITie day of the Lord., in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away, 

2 £xiTt-sickle« [tr, med.L. blaptisecula, f. Gr. 
^AatrT-€<v to hurt + L. secttla sickle.] A name for. 
the Com Bluebottle {Centaurea Cy anus'), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough stem. 

[1551 Turner Herbal \. N iva, Blew boltell. . Sume herb.aries 
call it baplisecula, or blaptisecula : because it hurteth sides, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.) 1578 
Lyte Dodoens xi. xii. x6i This floure . . may also be called 
Hurte Side. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxi. 594 In English 
it is called blewe Bottle. .and hurt sickle. 1598 Florid, 
Barharauoee, blew bottle, come floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Giber's Hist. Derby 1 . 124 Ceniaurea Cyanus. . blue bottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or com flower. 

Hxfrtsome, Chiefly Sc. [f. Hurt sb.^ + 
-SOME.] Hurtful, injurious. 

<1x699 A. Shizijos Faith/ul Contend. 108 (Jam.) ; 

Their entry was hurtsoroc to the cause. 1887 North Star \ 
26 May 3 /4 The letter, .in your issue of yestcrd.iy, is likely ' 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 

Hurty (hS'iti), a. Her, [f. Hurt jA2 4--t.] 
Charged with (an indefinite number of) hurts ; 
seme of hurts. 

1828 Berry Encycl. Herald, Gloss., Hnrty, charged with 
hurts, or semec of hurts, that is, strewed over with hurts. 
Hus, obs. form of House, Us, Use. 

HusBand (hzt’zband), jA Forms: i htisbonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -bunde, 3 husebande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 husebonde, (4 -boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -bomide), 4 lios(e)- 
band(e, housebonde, -bounde, 4-5 hosbond(e, 
4-6 liusbond(e, liousbond(e, honsband(e, 4-7 
husbande, 5 housbounde, ^osbon), 6 husz- 
bande, 6-7 hous0band(e, (7 hisband), 4- hus- 
band. [Late OE. htisbonda, -bunda, f. hits house 
+ late OE, ? bSnda, bonda, bunda, a. ON. bSndi, 
peasant o^\’Tling his own house and land, freeholder, 
franklin, yeoman ; earlier hiiandi, brands, orig. pres. 


pple. of btia, hSa to dwell, have a household ; but 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. hils- 
hdndi, a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In ME. often with con- 
nective e, as in husewif. Housewife,] 

I. f 1 . The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xx. 28 Ne sitte on bam fyrme- 
Stan setlum bo lasbc'-se htisbonda [//<i//<v: AIS. husbundel 
hate be arisan. a 1100 O. E. Ckron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician set anes bundan huse his unSances and ;^e- 
wundode bone husbundon and se husbunda ofsloh bone 
otferne. exzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Nis be gist siker of 
be husebonde, ne no^r of o 5 er. axt^o Sawles Warde in 
Cott. Ho7n. 247 husebonde, bat is wit, wameS his bus. 

2 . A man joined to a woman by marriage. Cor- 
relative of xoife. 

cxz^ Beket in S. Eng. Leg. I. 112 Is wif grel loie 
made with hire housebonde. a 1300 Cursor M. 10158 
Anna .. ioachim had til husband. X38a Wyclif Alatt. i. 16 
Joseph, the husbond -of Marie. CX450 ATerlin 20 Thjm 
hosbonde and thow were at delxite. iS4£^9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Cofn. Prayer, ATatriniony, Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband? X590SHAKS. Com. Err. in. iL 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, nor I no wife: Glue me thy hand. 
1631-5 W. Saltonstall Picturx Loquentes Fvij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
not speake a broad word, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Ford Fancies v, ii, Hisband, stand to thy tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
1 . XV. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
husband is, the wife is. 

b. iransf. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals ; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 47 A Bull is the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring leader of the herd. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, nr, 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the 
Herd. x8^ H. Drummond Ascent Alan 379 The apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in the animal 
world. 

t c. Applied to the male in dioecious plants ; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 24 a, Of trees, wherin. .there 
is found Manage, with some manifestc difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the housebande Tree, doe leane.. 
vpon the women Trees.. Thei would ellcs .. waxe barraine. 
X796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) sp The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of some kind, and I suppose the elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 

II. fS. One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
northern use, app.applied spec, to a manorial tenant, 
the villanus or villein of other districts, Cf. Hus- 
BANDLAND, Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary giZ Fox is hire to name..husebondes hire 
haten, for hire harm dedes. [iz^^Cart.ATpn. de Rameseia 
1 . 426 Gilbertus Copsi..dat dommo Abbati dimidiam mar- 
cam, ut Henricus Koc fiUus suus fiat housebonde d_e sex acris 
lerrae..Abbatis in Depedale.] e 1290 Beket 2428 in S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 176 Of seriaunx and of squiers and o)>ere house- 
bondes i-nowe j And be simple men of |>e londe. e 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (:8io) 168 Do com .. burgcis & merchant, 

& knyght & squiere . . hosbond & sergant, & tak of b^m 
homage. CX37S Se. Leg. Saints, yulian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Telyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. vn. 421 In ibis yeie . . fell so cxcedynge nxyne in . 
the monethes of luHi & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in thc>T lytle store of come. 1513 Douglas rEncis 
X. vi. 53 The roulis of the lauboreris Or rurell husbandis. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. Vlll, c. 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Husbondes and Sowers of the Erthe. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg, ri. 578 When Husbands have sur^•ey d the last Degree, 
And utmost Files of Plants, and order’d ev’ry Tree. 

t b. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 
as in 5. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 98 he kyngdom of 
hevene, seib Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov, (1556) 153 b, The Romaines beejmg good 
husbondes. .overseeyng thejT lyllageand husbondry. 16x3- 
x6 W. Browne Brit, Past. i. iit. Wks. 1772 1 . 81 With shrubs 
that cloy ill husband's meadow-ground. 1723 Carew's Cortt- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi, He was accounted. .the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 
2733 Toll Horse-Hoing Husb, Pref. 5 ITie Proverb. .That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Corn. 

4 . The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper ; a steward. Also a title of various 
public functionaries : see quots. Obs. exc. in spec, 
applications. 

c 2450 Bk. Curlasye 574 in Babees Bk., Now^speke y nylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fere. 147S 
Sir J. Paston (to his Mother) in P. Lett. No. 762 UI. 

1 purpose to leeffe alle heer, and come home to yow.and ^ 
yowr hosbonde and balyff. a 2483 Liber Niger \u Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 6g l^is bathe bene pros'ed by many oide y^** 

husbandesand yett myght there be made alweyes ofabusshe 

xxix loves. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law {xb'J) 240 The Kin^ 
hath a proper Court .. for all things touching * 1 '* 
called the^xchequer. ^ The 


Barons, or housebands for the Kings the Koval 

7 4 8 Will. Ill, c. X3 5 2 It shall .. 

African Company of England. t 

Tower of London , ..such Gold as sn^i ye 1 ^ Oath before 

th. Hu.band of iha said Comrun^rst Oath 

&k'o„se; on 7 f 

r,,a„3Ang.6/3-Ha.. 
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band to the East India Company', a functionarj' whoce 
duty seems to have been to look after the interests of h»s 
employers in their relations wdth the Custom House.] 
b. S/iip's husband : an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend to the business of a ship while in 
port, esp. to attend to her stores, equipment, and 
repairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
performed by a ^ Marine Superintendent 
X730-6 Bailey (folio], Husband of a Shtp^ aPerson whose 
0 /hce it is to see a Ship's Cargoe entered, landed, laid up 
in Warehouses, etc. for the Merchants. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship’s husband. 1774 
CoLMAN Man of Business in. 159 The Ship’s husband desires 
to speak with him. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 629 
To furnish an exact statement of disbursements to the Ship’s 
Hasband. 1839 36 Years Seaf. Life One of the brothers, 
who acted the part of working partner, or as it was called 
ship’s husband. i858SiMMONDSi?/r4 Trade,Ship' shusband, 
a part owner, or other person apjwinted as a manager to 
look after and proride stores, provisions, or assistance for a 
ship when in port. 1878 Sir F. Kelly in Law Rep. 4 Exch. 
Div. 22 A ship's husband has the authority of the ship's 
ovrTiers to procure a charter party, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. 

5 . With qualifying epithet: One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in general, 
well or ill, profitably or wastefully, etc. Most 
commonly Good husband : One who manages his 
affairs with shill and thrift ; a saving, frugal, or 
provident man ; an economist. (Cf. Housewipe.) 
Now raro or arch. 

^2510 Robin Hood i. 180 Or elles thou hast ben a sorry 
hous^nd. 1SS3 T. Wilson Rhtt. 67 \Vhen I call.. a ' 
pynche penye, a good husbande, a thrlftye man. 1597-8 
Bacon Ess., Honour (Arlx) 63 A man is an ill husband of 
Kis Honour that entereth into any action, the failing where- 
in may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour him. 1656 Jer. Taylor Let. in Eveiyn's Mem. 
(1857) III. 79 You see what a good husband I am of my 
paper and ink. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xvi, I had been 
so good a husband of my rum, that I had a great deal left. 
189s M. R. James Abbey St. Edmund at Bu>y jig The 
next abbot was a bad husband to the Abbey, 
f b. absol. ^good husband in prec. Obs. 

C 2400 Gamelyti 13 He had ben wide-where but non bus- 
bonde he was. 2530 Palscr. 233/2 Husbande, a thrivyng 
man, mesnagier. 2577 Fenton Gold. Ep. 229 If hee bee 
a husbande of that iiee hath, they will say hee is couetous. 
6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 3 ; (n) apposi* 
tive, as husbatui-laver, -soldier, dree ; (/») objective 
and obj*. gen., as husbanddeaier, -hunting, -slayer', 
(f) husband-ripe a,, ripe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3 , as husband- 
field, a cultivated field ; t husband-town., a farm ; 
t husband weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also Husbandland, -like, -man. 

2892 Daily Nexus 2 May 2/4 The en-tout-cas U..not 
quite so brge this year as it has been in .some previous 
seasons, and the long handles facetiously called ‘ •husband- 
beaters ’, have quite disappeared. iBxx Scott Don Rode- 
rick xxxix, The sable land^flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad *husband-field with dearth. 2771 
S.'JOLLETT Humph. Cl. 15 July. I must make you ac- 
quainted with my sister Tabby’s progress in •husband- 
hunting. ^2823 Byron Juan xi. Ixxxix, Some sage hus- 
band-hunting countess. 268a AIrs. Behn City-Heiress so 
Oh hideous, a •Husband-Lover 1 2557-8 Phaer ^ne/d vti. 
Siijb, One doughler..Now *husbandripe, now wedlock- 
able ful, of lawful yeeres. 2^7 Edin. Rev. Apr. 458 The 
Danaidte, spring-nymphs as well as •husband-slayers. 
<^*375 d,eg. Saints, Nvtian 867 pe knycht,,In til a 
'bousband ton bat nycht To slepe and ese h>*me can 
dycht. cx47q Harding Ckrott, ccxl. note (Harl. MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 2553 *House- 
bande tree fsee 2 c]. c 2475 RaufCoU^ear 593 Ane man in 
•husband weid. 

Hnstand (hn-zband), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. 1. irans. 1 o till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband- 
man ; to cultiv.ite. 

H“sb.jnd.kc vhl. sh. i). 154s Ascham To.-coflt. 
I. (Arb.) 93 A good groundc..wdl husbanded hringeth out 
great plcntte cf byg cared com. 1590 R. Payne Z!«cr. 
Irel. 12841) 9 To husband this forme, your tenaunt must 
keepe vju persons. 265*-62 Heyun Cosmogn. iv. (168*’) 
23 Husbanding the Yalhes which lie nearest to them. 2737 
Bracken Farriery Impn (1756) I. 25 Till such Time as 
the Ground be dug up and husbanded. 2876 L. Morris 
Epic Hades 11. (1877) 96 The grain scarce husbanded by 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit p lain. 

b.^^. To cultiv.Tte (the mind, etc.). 

2639 T, Brccis tr, Camus' Mcr. Retat. 107 So dexter- 
ously to husband the mindc of Rogat, that lie will workc 
him to condescend unto his desires, /lid. 271 Whether it 
were that he ill husbanded the mind of Ihim) or whether this 
woman clianged tu 

2. To administer as a good householder or 
steward; to manage with thrift and pmdeucc;-to 
use, spend, or apply economically ; to make the 
most of; to economize; also, to save, lay by a 
store of. a. material things. 

exuo Promf. Pan'. 254 A Husbondyn, or wysely dys- 
pendyn wofidelygoodys. 2574 Hellowf-s GueunrdsFam. 
P'P' ''577) 3*- '1 1'® oiTicc of the lm<.l\and is, to husband y* 
roods and of the wife to goueme the familie. 2586 Jf. 
Hooker GtralJ. Irel, in Holinshed 11 . 235/1 That his 
majesties. .revenues (be] well husbanded and looked unto. 
2613-28 Daniei- Coll. Hist. Eng. (x6j 6) 106 'Ibis Arch- 
bishop so huslwnded the Kings business^, that.. hee yceldcd 
an account vnto him, that {etc.). 2687 A. Lovell tr. 


Thevenot's Tnxv. i. j66 A Jar of Brandy, which we hus- 
banded as well as we could. 2748 jd rtron’i Yoy. lu, ii. 309 
We were obliged to husband our ammunition. 2857 C. Bronte 
professor I. li. 36 Husbanding my monthly allowance. 

b. immaterial things. 

2605 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vows i. § 59, I will labour so 
to husband the stock that God hath left in my hands, that 
I may returne my scale better then I received it. 2639 
Fuller Holy JVar 1. vii. (1647) 7 If they had husbanded 
this occasion. 274* Young Nt. Th. i. 205 For human 
Weal, Heav’n husbands all Events. 2836 Johnsoniana 
246 Garrick husbanded his fame. 

c. with out ; to economize (a thing) so that it 
may last out ; to eke out. 

2760-* Goldsm. at. IV. xviii, The Dutch frugally hus- 
band out their pleasures. 2770 — Des. Vill. 87 To hus- 
band out life’s taper at the close. 

+ 3 . To Iwsband it : to do household or farm 
work. rare. Obs. 

XS97-S Bp. Hall Sat. m. i. 74 Good Salome seire.-was 
not so clad of j-ore. .Husbanding it in work-day yeomanrie. 

II. 4. trans. To provide or match with a hus- 
band ; to mate. 

1565 [see Husbanding vbl. sb. 3]. 2602 Rowlands Gossips 

(i^) 4, I am husbanded with such a Clowne, Twould pul 
a merner heart then mine is downe. 1608 Day Hum. out 
of Br. I, i. (t86o) 6 Wiue it for them, you .shall not husband 
me. ^2x845 Hood To Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners, — 
hatched, — husbanded, — and wived. 287STENNYS0NQ. Mary 
n. ii, I am not., so amorous That I must needs be husbanded. 

5. To act the part of a husband to ; to become 
the husband of, to marry. 

2602 Shaks, AlVs Well V. iil. 126 You shall as easle 
Proue that I husbanded her bed in Florence, Where yet 
she neuer was. 2605 — Lear v. lii. 70 That were the most 
if he should husband you. 1843 Tait's^ Mag. X. 139 Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
a wife. 2880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881)248 He had 
been ready to perform the duly of husbanding a woman, 
b. Jig. To * espouse ’ (an opinion). 

2883 H. H. Bancroft Centr. Amer. vi. I. ^iZuofe, Nor 
should 1 deem it wise in me to husband a doctrine on this 
or any other palpably unprovable proposition. 

6 . To husband it : to act or play the husband. 
x6o8 Day Hum. out ofBr. n, ii. Say, we desire to husband 

it wth you. 

Hus’bandable, a- rare. [f. prec. -b - able.] 
a. Capable of being economically used. b. Fit 
for husbandry or cultivation, cultivable. 

2622 CoTCB,, Mesnageable, husbandable, ,* 6*9 Time's 
Storehouse xa (L.) Neither were they permitted to tarry 
longer then a yeare in a place to till or make it husband- 
able. 

Hti'sbandage. [f. Husband A -b - age.] The 
commission or allowance paid to a ‘ship’s hus- 
band ’ : see Husband sb. 4 b. 

2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 232^ Hushandage, the 
managing owners allowance or commission. 

Hu’sbanded, fpL a. [f. Husband v. {or ri.)] 

1. Cultivated; tilled. 

2578 Lyte Dodoifts in. llx. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales. x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Counity Fanne 294 The husbanded or lame figge- 
tree. 2636 Featly Clavis Myst. v. 56^ Belter husbanded 
land. 2657 W. CoLZsAdam^ in Eden Hi, In Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Orchards, and other like husbanded grounds. 

2 . Carefully managed, used sparingly, economized. 

2677 Gilpin Dcmonol, (1867) 394 A better husbanded 

strength might be truly more advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 

260X Shaks. Jul. C, 11. i. e97Thinkeyou, I am no stronger 

I then my Sex, Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded? 
i • 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 6t The ill Wived, or ill Hus- 
banded Wretches might here be comforted. 

Hu’sTjander. [f. as prcc. + -erI.] One who 
husbands, economizes, or saves up. 

2897 Max Pemderton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 267/t Won- 
derful men are these cooks, the husbanders of wonderful 
fortunes. 

Hn'sbandbood. [f. Husband sb. -b -hood.] 
The position or relation of a husband. 

2888 JIrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere xii, Husbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
human joy. 2894 Woman's Signal 11 . No. 27. 5/1 The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. 

d* Husba^ndically, adv. Ohs. nonce-wd. Eco- 
nomically : cf. Husband sb. 5 . 

2654 G ayton Pleas. Notes 11. iv. 50 Husbandlcally provided. 
Snsbanding^, vbl. sb. [f. Husband v."] 

1. Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants). 

cs^o Pallad, on Hush. i. 469 Oon good poynt of hus- 

bondyng. 2587 Golding De Moniay tCu. (1617) xS8 I^nd 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought forth 
briars .and thistles. 2626SURFL. & 'SlK'o.v.w.Country Farme 
15J Describing the manner of husbanding and tilling of the 
Earth. 1665 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. lu'd. in G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. India 330 Salads, which the soyl 
brings forth without husbanding. 2703MAUNDRELL Jount, 
Jents. (1732) 65 For the husbanding of these Mountains 
their manner was [etc.]. 2898 Westm. Gas. 32 Mar, 5/x 
\Vaiting for the produce of their husbanding. 

2. Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; the 
action of saving or storing up. 

C2420 (see i], 1597 Pt. Return fr. Pamats. j. i. 

eos tor the husbanding of my witt 1 put it out to interest, 
and make it returne iwoo pnatnphlets a weeke. 2601 K. 
Johnson hingd, 4 Comuno, (1603) 27 'nierichcsofarrincc 
wnsist not in the abundance of revenues, but in the ihriftie 
husbanding therof. 1708 Roval Precloiu. in Lend, Gas. 
2^0- ^be Curing. Salting, Diying and Husbanding 
of their rish. Ft84x I-ancc Cottage Farmer 7 For the 
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husbanding of manures and their increase. 28-1 G'-k 
5 Aug., A careful husbanding of the eltmtnis of 

3. Mating with a husband. 

2565 Golding Ovids Met. x. (1593) 251 0 Atalanta, iVc. 
at all of husband hast no need, Shun husbanding * ‘ 

Husbanding, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -isoy 
That husbands; sparing, economical, parsimoaioii 

_i8ii Southey in Q. Rro. VI. 275 The kusbandinz kS. 
ticians and peace-praters. 

t HU’sbandize, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Hcsbami 
■ b -IZE.] trans. To administer as a steward, to 
economize ; = Husband v. 2 . (Cf. husknM-j, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

2649 Blithe Eng. Impros'. i. 4 He also made.. all t)- 
creatures subservient to man, and man to Imsbandiie ili; 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe them for the 
of the Creature. 

Hn'sbandland. [f. HusB.vNDji.orOX.^w. 
bditdi in its sense of ‘ freeholder’ + L.lsd.] AncU 
Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch term for tl: 
holding of a ‘ husband ’ or manorial tenant, =)atd. 
land, virgate ; the land occupied and tilled by tie 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the de- 


mesne lands. 

As this holding normally consisted of two bovatescrci* 
gangs, the word was sometimes taken as=thisquantityrf 
arable land. 

[c 1*90 Liber de Calchon (1846)^61 Habent villamdc 
in qua sunt viginti octo terre husoandorum, quarum outHbet 
solebat reddere per annum vjs. et viijrf. . . ct faciendo ulla 
seruicia letc.j. 2322 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 6iB6)V)!]elni;s 
Alsilwyr pro i. toft’ et i. boveu’ de terra dorainici et ij. 
bovelt’ de terra husband’ reddit iiij. li.l 2424 Rrx'mtiitr 
Cartul. (Surtees) 264Unam terram vocatam Husbondd^ai 
1567 Surv. Long Houghtoti in Bateson HisU Northxr.ili. 
If. .370 Before the partition of this lowne, evco’ tenant had, 
besyd his husband lande, certayne parte of the denarae 
lands ; every husband lande was at the yearly rent ofx^j’. 
25.. Acts Parlt. Scot/. 1 . 198 Item xiij akker of land k 
callitaneoxgang. Tua ox gang is ane husband land. x633^L 
Acts Chas. /, c. 5 To set downe ane stent uponcvcricPiou;a 
or Husband Land, according to the worth, for maintenarce 
. .of the said Schools. x86oC. Isues S cot.iti MuiAltsw. 
139 Each tenant of a husbandland kept uvo oxtn. i») 
Seebohm Eng, Vill. Commun. 61 In the district of thee d 
Northumbria, virgates and half-virgatcs were stdl the weal 
holdings, but they were called * husband-lands *8?* 

Fartns Northumhld. in Archxet,/£Uana\y\<^il 
The full number of strips in the open arable fields »hi;Ca 
belonged to each customary homestead in the village, '‘iw 
the meadow and common rights also appurtenant to it, 
called throughout England a ‘yardland^ .. in the 
England and in Scotland a ‘husband land , or a ^^^'7 
tenement', and in Northumberland and in lot hortR « 
Durham a ‘farm* or ‘farmhold'. 2894 Earl 
XV 11 . JO An area equal to the sire of an average 
land was in the hands of the cottagers, , jL. 

these holdings have been entered as ‘ husbandlands . 
(survey of Lesbur>’, 1616] for the first tinje they arc w- 
•farms’. 2895 ’Bktzsou Hist. Northumbld.U^A^O^-. 
husbandland.s or farms contained on an average 314 0^ 
arable land, 3 acre.s of meadow, and 4 acres of . 

Hu'shandless, [f. Husband sb. 4 J 
Having no husband ; unwedded ; bereaved 0 
husband, widowed. , . 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. (1550) 4 Their 
lesse and husbandelesse chastyte 
2642 Earl Strafford 22 ftfay in Rushw. ? 

III. I. 269 One Stroke will make my }Vife ^ 1 “'^ *^4 
2790 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 2 Till husbandlcss, • ’ 
without wealth or land, Poor Sentiment closes oy , 
the Strand. 2850 Blackie rEschylus 
mothers thou hast left U-s, Weeping wives and * .. 

Husbandlike (hp'zbandlaik), a. and adv. I • 
as prec. -r Like a. and ad'Vl\ . j 

A. adj. Like or after the manner of a nnsDav. 

(in various senses). . . 

2542 Udall Erasm. ApopJi. r. 3 That, that is ^ 
housbandlyke clenlynes, we would hestowe in aim 
our Christian brethren. <2272* Lisle 
1 ploughed and sowed the corn in the most nu 
manner I could. 2845 Polson Eng. Launn 
829/1 In the case of a farm, a promise is 
of a yearly tenant, that he will use it m ^^,‘oricf 
manner, and cultivate the lands according to tne 
the country. 2898 Daily News 21 July ^/o ^ ^ 

suggested ih.at the plaintifiT could *: f-ouldhi'^ 

Osiend. The Deputy Judge did not think that 
been very husbandlike. , 1 

B. udv. After the manner of a husband. ^ 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IIL b 

busband-like, will let nolx)dy insult you but i"/"; 

Husbandly (hn-zbandli), n. [f. IUSDA^P 

1. Belonging to or befitting a husband, Ltvi'S 
the character proper to a liusband; ' jl, rii 

2582 J. Bell Haddotis Ansu'. Otor. 353 J ' 

Church, with more then nn husbandly love. *■.. jj/f, if 
Ttme IVidmv v, I will lead a solid, sober. ti-j'* 

you will marrj-me. 2769 Oxford Mag. ‘L ii 

offspring of husbandly authority. 2882 jj (.<. m 

Macm.Mag.:!^\N. 548 How husbandly (he 
his looks round to his wife when .she interject 
brkght^and witty remarks. . j,U5(,nnfbn3n 


2 , Pertaining or appropriate to a I 
to husbandry. ’iOhs. , 

*573 Ti’SSer Hush. xlvi. (2B7B) 101 U-' 

a go^ huswife doth care, that such f. ./ vy 
imsbandlic fare. 26x0 W. FolKINCMAM A , / 

vi. 75 'The performance of certaincinferjou />;. 

«ruic« vmo the Lord of the 

yw//rirr'.ToRdr,, AsourEnglishchmatea ' 

experience will admit. 279* PK^■XA^T 
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LXXX. 8o Old Tusser, in his Account of the Christmas 
Husbandlie Fare. 

+ b. Of plants: Cnltivated, domestic ; trimmed. 
1546 Hey\vo6d Prov, (1867) 78 Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with rushes, As with any husbandly handsome bushes. 

Dodoens iv. xviii, 473 The domesticall, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do growe in feddes and gardens. 

+ 3 . Thrifty, saving, frugal, economical. . 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 94 He is very thrifty, and 
husbandly. . 1617 Markham CavaL i. 7 The course 1 haue 
formerly prescribed, I hold most Husbandly for his profit. 
<1x7x6 Blackall IP'hs. (1723) I. 17 He., is nevertheless 
oblig’d to be frugal and husbandly, and not to lavish .. 
what he has. a X734 North Lives I. 413 Lord Rochester 
. . was working the husbandly point to save the pension. 

Hu'sTsandly, adv. ? Ohs. [f. as prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In the manner, of a good ‘ husband’ (see Husband 
s 6 , 5) ; thriftily, frugally, economically. 

a 1483 Liler Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 75 To knowe 
howe hdnorablye & husbandlye the officers handle & minister 
the kinge’s goodes. 1573 Tusser Husk, viii. (18781 16 Some 
husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, yet scarce a good 
husband in goodnes of lifi:. 1671 N. Riding Rec, VI. i6i 
Two gentlemen named to see the money husbandly em- 
ployed. a 1734 North Lives I. 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. 

Hnsbandiuau (hn zbandmsen). PI. -men. 
Forms : see Husband sb. (In early use often two 
words.) [f. Husband sb. + Man : cf. viasterman, 
merchantman^ 

A man who tills or cultiv.ates the soil ; a 
farmer. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a husbandland ; cf. Husband sb. 5. 

£■1330 R. Brunne Ckron. IVace (Rolls) 6608 Husbonde- 
men hat tyled lond, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. Vll 
(1896) 291 Thomas Jourde of Crofton in Hampeshyre hus- 
bandman. X530 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbandeman, laboitrevrde 
7 iiiage, agricole^ paisant. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. li. 
(1882) 44 Be there husbandmen there and such others as 
manure and till the ground ? 1670 D. Denton Descr. Ne^u 
York (1845) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing : their Wives being the Husbandmen to till 
the Land, and plant their com. a 17x3 Ellwood Autobiog. 
(1714) 8 An Husband-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
x8x8 Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 237 In the village of 
Bolden. .there were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit, Husb, I. vlii. 179 After.. the adoption of turnips, 
potatoes, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. X885 J. C. Atkinson 
in N.ft Q‘ 6th Ser. XII. 363 Proof that,. down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the appellation husband- 
man still distinguished the man of the class next below the 
yeoman, and that he was literally the holder of the orthodox 
husband-land consisting of two oxgangs. 

. Jig. 164X Hinoe y. Brnen xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
grace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lytton Alice 174 
We are better husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
leap the whirlwind. 

fb. HnshandmatC s dial \ Obs. 

1563 Hyle Art Garden, (1593) 93 This floure (marigold] 
also of certaine, is named the Husbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly declareth the houres of morning and 
euening, by the opening and shutting of it 
1 2 . A man who is the head of a household ; the 
•goodman’ of the house; the householder: = Hus- 
band sh. I. Obs. 

^ 1382 WyCLiF ^lati. xxiv, 43 5 if the housbonde man wiste 
in what houre the theef were to cumme, 1400-30 C/lancer's 
Sompn. T. 60 (Harl. MS.) Syk I.Ty he housbond man [6 texts 
good man, bond man) whos h^^t he place is. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1 . 35 A howsebonde man in a bowse . . a 
contemplatif man in the chirche. 

t b. A married man : = Husband, 2. rare. 
X430-40 Lypc. Bochas iii. v. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 161/1 
Husbondmen, in soth, ar most to blame..! trowe ther 
wyues may hem inouh suffise. 

■f 3 . A thrifty man, an economist ; «= Husband 
sh. 5. Obs. rare. 

17x1 Steele Spect. No, 109 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but bad resolved not to exceed such a 
Degree of Wealth. 

4 . Comb., as hushandman-lihe adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ff It. 
Isl. I. 324 The husbandman-soldier of Rome, with his rude 
and stern patriotism. 

Hu’sbandress. rare. [f. Husbander + -ess.] 
A woman who husbands or saves up. • 

1895 W. Wright Palmyra ff Zenohia xii. 132 She was 
a husbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 
women. 

t Hu-sbandrize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hus- 
bandry + -IZE.] trails. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to cultivate, till, rare, (,Q.i.kusbaitdit£, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1653 Blithe Eng. Itnprov. Impr. (ed. 3) 58 There will be 
enough for many years of the other two sorts [of land) 
remain to husbandrize, and toss and tumble up and down, 

Husbandry (hrzbandri), sb. Forms; see 
Husband ; also 3 housebondrie, 4 hosboundrie, 
bosebounderye, 5 busbandery, 6 bowsbondry. 
[f. Husband sb. + -ry.] 

fl. The administration and management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Obs. (Cf. House- 
wifery I.) 

CX290 .r. Eng. Leg. I. 463/56 Of ol»ur hingus ne tok he no 
5eme, ne to housebondrie. 1332 Lilerx Cantuanenses 
(Rolls) L 356 Poy a%’oms entremj'S de hosebounder^’c. 
1415 Ord. lYkittington’s AlmsJiOxue in Eniick London 


(1766) IV, 354 The office and diarge of him shal be .. the 
husbandry of the same house, in as much as he may goodly 
oversee. 1596 ShakS. Merck. V. iii. iv. 25 Lorenso 1 com- 
mit into j’our hands, The husbandry’ and mannage of my 
house._ i62_9 N. C(arpenter] 53 The generall 

administration of a family, which wee may call husbandrj’. 

fb. iransf. and_/^. Management, economical 
administration, ordering (as of a household). Obs. 

Lisle Papers'KV\.-jo(P.K.O.\ 1 think you never ware 
better [velvet] ; but I will see the cutting out and hus- 
bandry thereof myself. 1635 Pacitt Chrisiinnogr. \. ii. 
(1636)^ 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hus- 
bandrie of Ministers. 1658 lYhole Duty Man vH, § 12. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2 . The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 387 Merchandise & hosbondrie 
& oper craftis. c X4^ Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. xiii. 
(1885) 141 The new husbondry hat Is done ^r, namely in 

f robbyngand stokkyngoflf treis, busses, and groves. 1534 
ITZHERB. Ktitle) The Boke of Hvshandry. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Ckron. .xxvi. 10 He delyted in husybandrye. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 78 b, The vine requireth 
great husbandry about it. 1581^ W. Stafford Exant. 
Compl. I, (1876) 19 Ibose sheepe is the cause of all these 
mischieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. x66o Shsrrock Vegetables 98 The husbandry of 
sowing clover grass. .will here come in most properly. 1767 
A- Young Parmer's Lett. People 128 There is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture than the dtfierence between the 
Old and the New husbandry. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. s.v. 
Yarrow^ The chief branch of husbandry' is the rearing of 
sheep. 1849 CoBDEN Speeches 51 In 17^ the price of iron 
and implements of husbandry was double what it is now. 

*675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxx.483 The heart, .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandry of Providence, 
f b. Industrial occupation in general. Obs. 

1604 Dekker King's Enlert. D iv, Dutch countrey 
people toyliiig at their Husbandrie ; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it. a 1639 W. Whateley 
Prototypes h. xxvi. (1640) 21 Live as Abraham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

f 3. eoiicr. (from i and 2 ). a. Household goods, 
b. Agricultural produce, cultivated crops, c. Land 
under cultivation ; an agricultural holding, d. 
The body of husbandmen on an estate ; the farm 
tenantry. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 288 Spoones and stooles, and 
a! swich housbondrye. XS26 Tindale 1 Cor. Hi. 9 Ye are 
goddis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. Vt V, H. 39 All her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 
Corrupting in it owne fertiUtie. a 1628 Preston . 5 rrax///. 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight Is it when a man looks 
into the husbandrie, to see the vine full of clusters, tosee the 
furrowes full of come. 1675 Phil. Trans. X, 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task .. before the Husbandry 
would stirr, 1^7 A. de la Pryme Diaty (Surtees) 150 The 
lord or steward of thR mannour of Broughton . . had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a hen of a whole coitagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. . . To this day some of the 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood. 

4 . a. With qualifying epithet {^good or ill) x 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 
hold or -of resources; (good or bad) economy. 

XS40-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 122 By negligence or 
lacke of good housbandrie. 1573 AVio Custom i. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley III. x6 Covetousness they call Good husbandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. I. Ixiv. (1739) 134 Wars., occasioning much waste 
of Treasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
Husbandry. 1665 Manley Grotius' Lo^o C. iVarres 355 
Thafoid negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
mony. 1735 Bolingbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the very begin- 
ning of King WilUam*s reign. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) L X. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Htnztabsol.x Careful management ; employ- 
ment of a thing sparingly and to the best advantage; 
economy, thrift, profit, (Cf. Housewifery i b.) 

1262 Langl. P. PL A. I. 55 Husbondrie and he holden 
to-gedere. 14. . MS. Cotton. Clcop. E, tv. If. 35 in P. PL 
Crede Notes 38 Also to the buttrey dore ther be xij. sundrye 
keyes in xij. hands, wherein syroyihe to be small husbandrj-e. 
xs^ Huloet, Husbandrye or profile, vtilitas. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, Every thing lis) managed there by their 
builders with such husbandry as is not imaginable. 17x2 
Steele S^ect. No. 428 F x The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and Thrift. 1841 Emerson Lect., Consertmtive Wks. 
(Bohn) II- 265 Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandrj'. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v, 185 In such husband^ 
qualiltes he well deserued great commendations. 1795 /. 
Pjhlups Hist. Inland Navig. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
husbandry’ bo.ils. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 684 Obliged 
to manufacture ..most of their husbandry tools. 1843 J. 
SxiiTH Forest Trees 5 No part of husbandrj’-labour can be 
carried on without it [timber]. 

Hence tHusbandry v. trans.Ao apply husbandry 
to; to till, cultivate. Obs. rare. 

1L9 Blithe Eng Itnprov. xii. One Acre of well 
Manured and Husbandryed Land. Ibid., Consider the vast 
advantage there will be by Husbandring a litile well. . . One 
.\cre Manured, Plowed, and Husbandred in season, may 
and doth usually bcarc as much Come as two or three ill 
Husbandred. 

Hu’sbandsliip. [f- Husband sh. + -ship.] 

The action or office of husband. 


X784 R. Bage Barham Dotvns If. 314 Such a loving piece 
of good husband-ship as a letter. i88z Academy 2 July 
3/3 There was no better portion for his [.Arnold’s] daughter 
than the neighbouring convent or the husbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Fiori. 1892^ Mrs. Crosse Red-letter Days 
I. 237, 1 never heard of his being remarkable for anything 
in the world except for husbandship of the authoress. 

Huscarle : see Housecarl. Husche, obs, 
f. Hutch sb. Huse, anglicized f. Huso, sturgeon, 
t Hnseau. Ohs. [a. obs. F. houseau (Cotgr.) 
‘ a course drawer wome ouer a Stocking instead of 
a Boot* (cf. OF. hottsel, in Godef.), dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) house, heuse, hitsse boot.] Some kind 
of boot or legging. 

Httsens in the first quol. is app. an error for huseus = 
Jiuseaus, for which huseans in Cowell is again an error, 
copied by Minshcu and Phillips. But cf. Sc. Hushion. 

4 Edw. IV, c. 7 Qe nulle persone Cordewaner. . 
face, .ascuns .solcrs galoges ou husens oveque ascun pike ou 
polein qe passera la longeur. .de deux pouir. Ibid., Ascuns 
solers husens ou galoges \,Rolts Parlt. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges or Botes. .Shoes, Botes or Galoges]. 1607 Cowell 
Inierpr., Huseans, commelh of the French {houseaux) i. 
ocrea. a boote. It is vsed in the Statute, an. 4 Ed. 4. ca. 7. 
X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huseans (old Word), a kind of 
Boot or Spatterdash of course Cloth. 1720 Strype Stoic's 
Sunf.ll. v.xit.212/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Huseaus. 

Husel, hushel, obs. ff. Housel. 

Husewif, Husfrey, obs. ff. Housewife, -ky. 
Snsh. (h»J), ji.l A local Sc. name for the Lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus Uimpns). Also huah-bagaty, 
huah-padle (cf. Cook-saddle). 

a x6oS PoLWART Flyting w. Montgomerie 746 Hush padle, 
lick ladle. z8o8-x8 Jamieson, Hush, the Lump, a fish. 
Hush. (bi^J). sb:- [f. Hush vy Rare before 
the 19th c., but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in prose and poetry.] 

1 . Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
rilence (where noise has been or might be) ; still- 
ness, qniet. 

X689 m Magd. Coll, ff Jos. II (O. H. S.) 274 At the very 
instant was a hush. 1724 Ramsay Tca-i. Misc. (1733) 111 . 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never .sound. But one eternal 
hush goes round. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. iti. Ixxxvi, It is the 
hush of night. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. v, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens E. 
Drood xii, A certain awful hush pervades tne ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. X877 Black Green Past. 
xxvi, The hush of evening h.nd fallen over the birds. 1897 
jVestm, Gas. 24 Dec. $/t There are moments of solemn 
hush between the verses of the hymn. 

b. Suppression of discussion ; thehushing-upof 
a scandal, etc. 

1898 Daily Neivs 1 Feb. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
the Board was a policy of ‘ Hush 

2 . An Utterance of ‘ hush ! * 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eurof-e x!i. (*894) 282 A scarce 
audible hu-sh seems to be whispered throughout the region. 

Hush, (brj), north, dial, [Echoic. Goes 
with Hush v:^ Cf. Ger. kusck sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

1 . The sound made by water flowing swiftly but 
smoothly, 

x868 G. IMacdonald R. Falconer 1 . 242 In his ears was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2 . A gush or rush of water; spec, in Lead 
mining, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc, ; .see Husu v.^ Hence 
hush'dam, hush-gutter: see quot. 1821. 

1821 W. Forster Treat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
any considerable length, from the hush*dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must contain a consider- 
able quantity ofwater..to carry down the great quantity of 
rubbish which the water will raise in a long hush-gutter. 
18*5-80 Jamieson, Hnsk,ZL sudden bursting out of water, 
a gush. Ellr. For. 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., ITie 
‘hushes’ from the lead mines, which had done so much 
harm to the fish. 1893 HviSLov Northumbld, Gloss., Hush, 
a great rush of water. This is^roduced artificially, .so as 
to bare the surface of the rock in order to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hilt side. 


Husb. (hrj), a. arch. [A later modification of 
Husht a., alter the introduction of Hush and 
?*w/.] Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. 11. it. 508 The bold windes speecblessc, 
and the Orbe below _As hush as death. 1607 Rowlands 
Dieg. Lanth. 22 At night when all wxs hush. x666 Pept’S 
Diary 22 July, Walked through the House, where mo'l 
people mighty hush, and, mcthink.s, melancholy. 170* 
Mouse groivn a Rat 31 You., are hush in his Cause, that you 
m.ay be able to speak in your own. 1813 Scott Rarely vi. 
iii. The owl has seen him,.'ind is hush. 1841 LoscF./TnVA /^ s 
Homestead 29 Hush sal the listening bench. ^ 

Husb (bfj), Also 7 whosh. [hound first 
in l6th.c. ; app. in its origin a back-fonnation 
from Husht a., which was in much wrJier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final t, at 
length treated as a pa. pple. : sec Hushed. A verb 
Husht (q.v.) of the same fonn as the adjectnc 
recorded in 16th c. diets.] ... .♦ 

1 . trans. To make silent, still, or qnict ; to im- 
pose silence upon ; to silence, <1“*^** r t c i p- 
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(like the Word of God) in one instant hmhes outrageous 
tempests into a sudden stillness and peaceful calm. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xiii. 3 A pause of silence hush’d the shady 
rooms. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udotflio xv. To., 
hush the sailor’s fe^ful CToan. 1832 W. Irving AUtojnbra 
II. 152 The very birds. .liushing their owm strains, listened 
in channed silence. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxi, ^e 
little child awoke . . Charley, .began to walk about hushing 
it. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 35 Hushing their talk, 
b. with up, down, as intensive additions. . 

1682 Bukyan Holy IVar (ed. Cassell) 21 Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiet the town of hlansoul. 1858 
Froude Hist, Eng. xiu III. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had restored peace to the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 1870 Rossetti Poems, Dante at Ve- 
rona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2 . tran^, and Jig. To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting) ; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with up, 

2632 J, Haiward tr. Biondts Eromena 278 The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the marriage. 1682 
OnvAY Venice Pres. i. i, Wilt thou then Hush my cares 
thus? 2784 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the disturbance is hushed. 
28x9 Byron yuan 1, Iviii, There's a rumour which I fain 
would hush. 2874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 233 The 
quarrel between the baronage and the Church., was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger, 

3 . Usually in phr. hush up. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of ; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Erotttetta 125 Resol\*ed to 
have all things husht up. 2709 Steele Toiler No. 59 ^ S 
It had indeed cost him a Hundred Pounds to hush the 
Affair. 2727 Swift Gulliver 11. v, The thing was hushed 
up, and never known at court. 1798 T. Jefferson IVrit. 
(1859) Either the Envoi's have not written., or their 

communications are hushed up. _ 28x2 Sporting Mag, XL. 
165 WTiat is vulgarly called hushing the transaction, ^ 1893 
Lasv Times XCV, 225/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up, 

4 . intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also colloq, with up. 

2561 [see Hushing///, a.]. 2580 Sidney xxxix. v, But 
I doe hush, why do I say thus much! a 2634 Randolph 
Amyntas in. iu Wks. (1875) 3x8 All hush to bed. x8.. 
Lowell Sonnets xx, Let praise hush. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
xvH. tv, 0 , let us hush and hear His holy word, x86o Bart- 
lett Diet, Amer., To hush up, to cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hush, 2895 JVestrn, Gas, xj Feb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as Leader of the House, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

Hence Hasher (in 7 whoosher), one who 
hushes or quiets. 

2659 Torriano, Ninnairice, a rocker, a stiller, a luller, a 
whoosher or a dandler of children asleep. 

SCusll, Now dial, [A modification of 
the natural utterance shtx cf. Shoo, Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] irans. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cries of * hush ! ' or * sh 1*. 

26x3-26 W. Browne Brit. Past, 11. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But. .flew tow’rds the shore. 2675 
Brooks Gohl. Key ^Vks, 2867 V. 409 Whilst David was 
hunted up and down like a partridge, and hushed out of 
every bush. xZlio Antrim 4- Down Gloss., Husk, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, ‘Hush, hush'. 
Sometimes IVhush, or IVheeshoo. 

Hush, tJ .3 north, dial. [Echoic. Cf. Hoshj^. 3 ] 
irans. To send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
spec, in Lead mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Hence 
Hushing vbl. sb., also attrib, 

*75® Trans. XLVI. 364 Which gives it [the Riverl 
the Colour of Water hushed from Lead>mlnes. 1799 
Mining tease in Barnewall & Cressw. Kin^s B. Rep. IX. 507 
With full power.. to do all other things (hushing only 
«ccpted) as might be neccssar>'. 1B22 W, Forster Treat. 
Strata Bev'castle to Cross /V// fed. 2) sBs note. Consider- 
able quantities of float ore have been procured at Greengil! 
mine, in Alston-moor by Hushing. 1818 Craven Vial., 
Hush, to detach, by force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from rninmls. xBjS Cutuberld. Gloss., Hush, 
to wash as\*ay soil from mines or quarries by a rush of water. 
2886 W. M. Ecclestone Weardale Karnes 73 The earliest 
method of searching for lead ore was by collecting lbcw.ater 
in dams and hushinp the surface of the ground where 
mclaUifcrpus veins existed. 2887 Korih StarsZOci.., [HeJ 
had promised. .thathewould haveastopput tothcbushinc 
process. 

Husb. (h^'J)* int, [app. a later form of Husht 
int,^ : cf. Sii! It might also be taken as impera- 
tive of Hush v.^"] A command to be silent or 
quiet; silence! sa.SV. whisht I 
2604 R. Cawdp.ev Table Atph., Hush, Husht, pc.ace, or 
be still. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 94 No more you petty 
Spirits of Region low Offend our hearing : hush. 2700 T. 

■ Brown tr. Presnys Amusem. Ser. 4- Com. 125 ‘Tlicy em- 
ploy'd llicm^clves while the Bills were reading, about ’ 

• Hush, hush’. 1797 Mrs. Raikliffk Italian xii. * Hush, 
they arc pilgrims , svhlspcred Viraldi. ^ 2873 Svmohds Grk. 
Poets rii. 235 Silence ! Husli ! wlmt noise was this? 

Hushaby (hrjabai), int., v., and a. dial. [f. 
IIu.sHtL' or int. -i- by in by-by, Byk-bveI, child's 
name for * sleep * or ‘ bed ' : cf. also lullaby, 
rc:kabyi\ 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush 1 and go 
to sleep ; a word used in lulling a child. 

*796 Mother Goose's Mclcdy 15 ^^u^h-a•by Ixiby On the 
tree lop, When the wind bIo^^•s llie cradle will rock. 


2824 Mactacgart Gallovid. Ettcycl,, Hnshie-haxv-Babhie, 
the cradle-song to babes. 2B64 Miss Yonge Trial I. 66 
‘ It is one constant hush, hushaby *, he said ; ‘ it would 
make one sleep pleasantly*. 

B. vb. irans. To lull to sleep with ‘ hushaby . 

• 2848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix. (2882) 23/2 Hushabylng 
a babby as wouldn't be husbabied. 

C. adj. ‘Tending to quiet or lull* {Eclectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1846). 

Hushed (hrjt), ppl. a. Also 7-S hasli’d. 
See also Husht. [Historically a continuation ofthe 
earlier adj. Husht, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Hush after the appearance of the latter.] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled, quieted. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 15 Vouchsafe 
me, then, your hush’d observances. 2670 Dryden Conq. 
Granada 1. i, No more ; but hush'd as Midnight Silence go. 
2709 Steele Tatter No. 8 T 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude. attentive. 28731 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Plor: 
vii. 183 No brethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the bushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Daily Keivs 8 Mar. 3/6 AH spoke in 
hushed whispers. 

Hence Hashedly (ha'Jedli) adv., in a hushed 
manner. 

2852 G. Meredith Poems, Song, Hushedly, mournfully, 
mistily up to the shore. 2892 Le GALLiENNEZ,i77v'j Worship, 
In morning meadows 1 have knelt to thee, In noontide 
woodlands hearkened hushedly. 

Husher = r/y^^rr: see Hoisher. 

Hushfol (htJ'Jfiil), a. rare. [f. Hush + 
-FUL.] Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 
tending to hush to rest. Hence Hwshfully adv,, 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a x86i D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 7 Hushfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 2884 W. Sharp in Harper's 
Mag. June 117 Tlie tide's faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands hushfully. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrael 
I. vil. 110 Harry found himself alone in the hushful twilight. 

Htl'sli-hire. rare. = Hush-money. 

2812 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXI. 426 Their 
noble disinterest rejected all hush-hire. 

Hxisliing (h»‘Jig), vbl, sb.^ [f. Hush v^ + 
-ingI.] The action of Hush ; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quiet ; the whispering of 
sh ! as in enjoining silence. Hushing up : see 
Hush v .^ $. 

28x3 L. Hunt Poems, To T B-—— Esq., With thou- 

sand tiny bushings, like the swarm Of atom bees, 2832 
[Pote] Assassins Paradise 41 But whisper’d bushings 
checked the words that broke. 2849 Mrs. Peabody xn Haxv- 
ihome ff Wife (1885) I. 338 She believed that it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
no hushin^s-up. 

Hushing, vbl. sb.^ : see Hush v.^ 

Hushing, ///. a. [f. Hushv.i + -ing 2.] That 
hushes : see the verb. 

2562 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Couriyer (1577) T iij b, 
The tunable notes of the prety birds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. x8oo L. Hunt Robin Hood Poems 
141 The coflin was stript of it's hiding pall, Amidst the 
hushing choirs. 2820 Keats Hyperion 11. 119 When aGod 
gives sign, With hushing finger. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 11. in. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 
Hence Hu’sliixigly adv., in a hushing manner ; 
with the sound shl as in enjoining silence. 

2833 Ritchie Wand, by Loire xo The echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault. 2842 
Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. 1. 6 The waves ,, laid 
themselves hushingly upon the sands, as if to caution us to 
silence, 

Husllion (ha-Jon). .SV. Also hoeshin, hoshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from Huseau.] A 
stocking without a foot ; a hogger, hugger. 

2789 D. Davidson Seasons 118 Some wi’ wallets, some 
wi’ weghts, An’ some wi* hoshens caprin Right heigh, 2792 
Burns Willie's Wife iv, She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion. 
1890 Songs of Kurse^ in Whisile-Binkie (Sc. Songs) 11 , 
12X Hushtons on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Hush v."^ 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up crime or discreditable transaction, 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 26 p p, I expect Hush-Money to 
be regularly sent for every Foliy or Vice anyone commits 
in this whole Town. 2731 Swift Poems, To Gav 207 A 
dext'rous Steward, when his Tricks are found, Hush-money 
sends to all the Neighbours round. 2845 (x6 Apr.) Bright 
Sp. Ireland (i863) 150 This bill.. is hush-money given 
Inal they may not proclaim to the whole country . . the 
suffenngs of the population. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
yii. 11. 2x4 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
informers. 

Hush'Shop. local, [f. Hush v?- or a., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] A house 
for the clandestine sale of drink ; an unlicensed 
drink-shop. (Sec qnot, 1865,) 

*^♦4 S. Eife if Radical xo3 In short, it was a 

Itush-shop. 2854 Fraser's Mag. L. 287 The Sunday is spent 
.. in the beer-shop, or gin-shop, or hush-shop. 2865 B. 
Brierle)' trkdale I. 2j note. The term *Uush Shop’., 
hush ’ signifying that the company frequenting such places 
were expected to conduct themselves as orderly as ixassible, 
tliM no alarm might be given to parties in authority, 

Husht (hr'/t), 2W/.1 Now dial. Also 6 
htii(s)Bht. [app. a variant of Hust int., q.v.] 

1387-8 (cd.15311 T. UsK Test, Love t. v. (cd. Skeat 1 . 9o\ 
itms, after jangliDg worries, comclh hubsht 1 pees.* and 
be stille { 2565-73 Coom:r Thesaurus, Bat, a worde of 

rcproche; as tosh: tut. Someijme ofstlence,ashu5hl, 2598 


Florid, Citto, a word to bid children holde tlirir react j 
we say whusht, husht. 26x2 Cotcr., Heuisthe* 
whist, ist, not a word for your life. 284sCARLYLECn^'^* 
(X871) V. 15s Husht, poor weeping Mar}-. 2887 .J.cvT 
Gloss., Husht, hush 1 

. Huslit, int:- [Cf. Hist int. 2.] A cn- to 
frighten off or drive away an animal 
2853 W. B. Barker Lares 4- Penates 285 As soor. as iV 
dog seizes the bird, the master c.alls out, Husht I 
throwing a stone or any thing he can at 
go the bird. 

Husht (hpjt), a. arch. Also 5 hussht,huslil{. 
hoscht. See also Hushed. [In i^ih c. teitj,* 
husshi, hnshte, varies with Hust, huysi, r.l 
Whist, derived from the corresponding inteqcc* 
tional forms, to express the state which these cdvj: 
or produce. As an adj., /«Ar^/gaverisetoaTb.tri 
sb. of the same form ; but it appears to have lea 
at length felt as a pa. pple., as if hwkd, freu 
which feeling there arose a new verb Hush; erder 
the influence of this, the original adj. itself piisd 
into the pa. pple. husKd, Hushed, of which it h 
now treated as a variant spelling.] Silent, stil’, 
quiet ; later, Reduced to silence, rendered silttl. 

2400-30 Chaucer's Kntls T. 2123 (Harl. MS.) W43 \r,' 
were sette and hussht [Six-text, hust, hu>*stl wasal fiict. 
CX440 Bone Flor. 813 All was hoscht and styllc. 1535 
Palsgr. 580/1, 1 can make my chylde hushte v.han nt Ijv, 
though he krye never so fast. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 4 
Euen as the wind is husht before it raineth. 1697 Dirrn 
Virg. Past. ix. 80 Husht Winds the topmost Eanchts 
scarcelj' bend. 28x2 J. Wilson Isle of Balms u •]: Ht 
husht billow. 

t Husht, V. Obs. rarc"'^. Also 6 whosht. 
[f. Husht int^- or adj. : cf. Hust, Whist, ‘Weiset 
vbs., and see Hush z/.] a. trans. To still, tohcA. 
b. intr. To be still or silent. 

2530 Palsgr. 589/1, I huste, I styll, 7V retaysttcAy 
recoyse. Declared in * I husht 2552 Huloet, Hwti « 
kepe silence, rcticeo .. sileo. 2598 Florio, Ta:eHtsu,M 
whosht, to still, to put to silence, to hould ones peace. 

Husht, sb. [f. Husht int. or a. i cf. Hess 
sb.'^] Silence, quiet, hush. 

xs&S Drant Wail. Hienm, Kvjb, He that uas prcc.? 
and bare him hye muste syt In hushte alone. x6c2 Mu-ccaf 
Antonio's Rev. i. \, Even in the husht of night. 

t Hushtu6ss. Obs. [f. Husht a, + 'MSs.] 
Silence, stillness. 

2609 Hevwood Brit. Troy (N.), A general! hnskicesfs 
hath the world possest. . . 

Hushy (h»*Ji), a. [f. Hush j^.3+-y.] Wii 
characterized by the sound hush, 

2B03 Miss Anna Seward Lett, (x8ix) VI. 97 The nwiT 
sound (if 1 may be allowed to coin that epithet) of tlie W’ 
shore. , , . 

Husk (hrsk), [Late ME. hush, of ta- 
certain origin. ^ . 

A common word .since e 2400, of which 
been found. Conjectures have been offered of its 
to Ger. hillse, Du. hnlze, huts, which 
identity of sense) appear to be hLStoriwlly andphoneti^/ 
untenable, and of its ultimate derivation from 
which is perhaps possible: cf. for the form, 
hatk, hoik, polk, stalk [isnd see b 

for the sen.se, LG. Ger. //ffwrc/irWi httl« J’®, ’ » 

E. Fris. also ‘core (ofanapple)’, *case'(e.g.spKtac - - 

* paper bag ‘ ; also MDu. huuskijn, huusKyn, j: 

‘ little house core (of an apple) ; Ger. gthavst, 
sule’, etc. The connexion of Norwegian ^ T 

leather used to enlarge a shoe-last *, is quite ard 

1 . The dry outer integument of certain liwis 
seeds; esp. the hard fibrous sheath 0^ 


etc,; a glume or rind;' spec, in U-S.^ 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P* R. Jtvij. cliv^(t495Vj ^ 


andanhuske hyght Siliqua. C2400 
188 As the Note of the Haselle hathe an 
Ibid. (Roxb.) 94 be macez cr |’e huskes of ^ 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huskc of u 

corticillus. 2474 Caxton Chesse 81 The i-Iyifl), 
about the grayn, *548 Udall ,, 

To fil his bealie. .with the verai husk« and c 
with the hogges were fedde. iSS 7 
j6 The hu^kes IWycl., Tind., Coverd. 
that the swyne ate. 2631 Widdowes Rot. \ j-i 

36 The Chesnut..is covered with 
within it hatha 
seeds are like z 
Lex, 

2830 


iesnut..is covered wiin a 
tha red hu.skc. 2665 f^ooKC^ftfr^- 
s are like a cleft ofa Coco-Nut Husk. 

. Techn. S.V. Verdesrcase.lXx 

.030 3 SI, Donovan Dorn. Kcoft. I. 87 
until it has acquired a slight tinge .bait 

husk. iSss Losgk. ///aiv. “SlTh' ''°- 
Autumn Stripped the yellow husks o' J?*'' , (\h. 

+ b. The calyx or involucre of a 
1450-IS30 Myrr. cur I.cdyc 310 Whjxh' 
not yetsprjmgcouteofthchushc. 1717-4'.'' 
liuzks. among botanists, the part which a rear, 

of .. Of these lliere are 5evcr.al kinds, as 

husks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot hu . 


. Hnsks collcclivcly, husky i.erf 

33 C. J. Wills Med. Pmic cp 1 ;^ ,te U-i- 

tfi day tlie wine was ready ior clc g . . 

03, The sweet wine had already no hu.L 'n ^ ^ ^ 
Applied to animal coverings or ]ri;o.-L 

The coriaceous wing-c-asc of an msec > .jj, . j 

Ohs. b. The shell or case of a 


bid. 234 The sweet wine h.id already u*> * i 8* 

2 . Applied to animal . an 

sj ' i ’ j . u , a iiu aitu.* V.. f- n 

cocoon. c. In Georgia, U.b*, « , 4 jI 

1551 JIuLocr, DtHel flj e Ji 
SuniL.&MAHKli.tWi/iyAurwr,Sa|;'''"Vi:l, tlrr"' 
shutting vp liimselfe in his scale or bar . 
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and build vp in two daies. 2653 Walton j4;/^/^xii. 226 A 
good bait is the young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 
fiardned in their husks. 1665 Hookc AJtcro^. 187^ Several 
of them flew away in Gnats, leaving their husks behind them 
in the water floating under the surface. Ibid. 215 They 
seem cover’d, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike the scale, or shell of a Wooddouse. _i8oa 
Paley Nat. Theol, xix. (1830) 228 This [chrysalis] also in its 
turn dies; itsdead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes 
way for the appearance of the fly or moth. 2842 Tennyson 
Two Voices I saw the dragon*fly Come from the wells 
where he did lie. An inner impulse rent the veil Of his old 
husk. 

3. Uchn. Applied to a frame of various kinds ; 
see quots. 

2688 R. Holme III. 100/2 /fiwX’is a square Frame 
of Moulding .. set over the Mantle Tree of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasters. 2873 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Hmk^ the 
supporting frame of a run of millstones. 

4. transf. and fig. The outside or external part 
of anything ; mostly in depreciator)’’ sense, the mere 
rough or worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1547-64 B AULD wi N Alor. Philos. (Palfr.) 98 That . . thebitter- 
nesse & hardnesse of his [Death’s] rough hnske should hinder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kirnell. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy lii, 10 A few huskes of 
reason. 2652 L. S. People's Liberty xvi. 39 Their acquies- 
cing in God's choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
precept, and the setting up of a King onely the husk and 
shell of it. 2841-4 Emerson Ess.^ Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 85 Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripening. 
i86x-8 Lowell Emerson Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 355 He. .gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone Harveian Oration 22 
The mere reproduction of the dry husks of thought termed 
words, 

b. Applied to the human body. 

<71677 Barrow Senn. Wks. 1716 I. 62 May not our soul., 
challenge a good share of our time or shall this mortal 
husk engross it all? 1828 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. IV./nd. (1834) 
102 It is a matter of perfect indifference to me what becomes 
of this little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil \ 

*t* C. Applied to a person. Obs. 
ifoi ?Marston Pasquil 4* Katk. 1. 76 in Simpson Seh. 
Shaks. (1878) 11. 238 You keepe too great a house .. Yon 
same drie throated huskes Will sucke you vp. Ibid. iv. 39 
Ibid. 283 Bra, In, How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra. Sig. A slight bubling spirit, a Corke, a Huske. 

6 . attrib, and Comb, (from i), as husk-porridge \ 
husk-like adj. ; * in the husk \ as husk com^ uut ; 
huak-backler, * a machine for tearing corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.* (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 

2687 S. Sbwall Diary 3 Oct, (2878) 1. 191 Husk Corn, 
27^ Withering BriU Plants (ed. 3) 1 1 , 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like calyxes. 2852 Mrs. 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Alall G. 24 Jan. 5/2 The husk nuts piled on the 
top. 

Husk (hi?sk), [In sense i of uncertain 
origin ; possibly from Husk sby : cf. also Husk 
; in sense 2 app. a back-formation from 
Husky a. 4.] 

1. A disease affecting cattle : see quots. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush, in O. C, ft F. Wds. (E. D. S.) 62 Has- 
sacks, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
m the bronchial lubes; called also Husk, Hosk, and 
*7 SS Nicholls in Phil. Trans, XLIX. 247 The husk, -is a 
disease, to whjch bullocks are very subject, while young. .. 
The creature is seized with a short dry cough, by which he 
IS perpetually teized. 2787 Winter Syst. Hush. 230 Some 
of my hogs ..were affected with a violent cough vulgarly 
called the husk, Sporting Alag. XXII. 2x0 In oxen, 
sheep and swine, the disorders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetuated from generation to generation, 
2892 Wiltsh. Co. Alirror 5 Aug.- 1/6 Mixture for Pigs . . in- 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Hus>k, Worms. 

2. Huskiness. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 4 Clearing the husk 
in his throat with two or three hems, 2887 Daily News 
23 July 6/7 [U] brings a husk to the father’s voice as they 
shake hands in a last ‘ good-bye 

+ Husk, Obs.^ the dog-fisb ; see Htrss, 
Husk (h 275 k), a. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from husky', but cf. Hask a."] Diy, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk-voiced adj. 

2847-78 Halliwell, Husk. .(3) Dry ; parched. Line, 1876 
Lanier Poems, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk-\-oiced upbraids 
The sway-back 'd roan. 

Husk (husk), v.i [f. Husk sb.^] tram. To 
remove the husk from, to deprive of the husk. 

2562 Turner Herbal 11. 57 b, The germanes husk millet 
and cat it with milk. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 567 Pislores 
were those . . who husked and cleansed theb^rded red wheat. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 53 Pepper. .when dried it is 
black, and husked white. 2737 Edwards Wks. (2834) I. 
363/2 The children were ., husking ^ Indian corn. 2856 
Olmsted Slave States 42 The maize is afterwards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 2880 Miss Bird yapan I. 238 They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process. 

Husk (hpsk), local. [Goes with Husk j3.2J 
intr. Of cattle : To cough as when suffering from 
the * husk Hence Husking vhl. sb. 

*577 Gooce Hereshneh's Husb. iil (15B6) 235 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is. .a short husking, and thrusting out of ihe 
toong withall. 2848 ymt. R. A^ic. See. IX. ii. 3^4 They 
[bullocks] were all observed to husk soon after being pur- 
chased. 


HuskauaWy -oy (h^’skang, -oi), sh, [Ameri- 
can Indian.] The ceremony or ordeal, formerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men for the duties of manhood by means of 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics. So 
Hnskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this treatment. 

■ 2705 R. B. Beverley Virginia iii. p 32 (1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly practis'd once every 
fourteen or sixteen Years. .. The choicest and briskest 
young Men .. are chosen out by the Rulers to be Huskan- 
awed. Ibid. 179 The Appamattucks, formerly a great 
Nation, tho’ now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 
anaw in the Year 2690. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Huskanaw- 
ing, a Solemnity practised by the Virginian Indians. . . It is 
an Institution or Discipline that all young Men must pass 
under before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Great Men, Oflicers, or Cockarouses of the nation. 2788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (2859) II. 444 So much out of bis element 
that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

d* Huske. Obs, According to Strutt, An old 
name for a * company * of hares. 

2802 Strutt Sports 4- Past. 1. L (1876) 80 A huske or a 
down of hares ; a nest of rabbits ; a clowder of cats. 

Hnsked (hnskt), a. [f. Husk sb> and 
■j-l. Furnished or covered with a husk. Obs. 

2583 Stanvhurst Janets, etc. Epit. Ld. Offaly e (Arb.) 152 
Thee soundest wheatcome with chaffy filthod is husked. 
2624 Capt, Smith Virginia 11. 26 A small fruit .. husked 
like a Chesnut. 2638 'Hist. Albino ^ Bellama (N.), Like 
Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 1686 Plot Siaffordsh. 205 
Though the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt IS. 

+ b. Having hnsks (to feed on). Ols. 

(Referring to the parable of the prodigal son, Lukey:^^ 
2604 Parsons 3n/ Pt. Three Comers. Eng. 3 Lead by 
lohn Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his husked Saincts. 
2. Stripped of the husk ; hulled. 

2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 109 Let her seethe 
husked Barley and Scallions, and the fat of a male Goat. 2682 
Wheler yourjt. Greece '\\. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked, a x868 Meade New Zealand (1870) 332 Cocoa- 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Hu’Sken, a. [f. Husk sb.^ + -en^.] Of the 
nature of a husk. 

263s Swan . 9 pec, Af. viii. § 2 (1643) 429 ^Vhen these daintie 
creatures (silkworms] have made them little husken houses. 

Husker (ho'skw). [f. Husk z/.-k-ER^.J Orie 
who husks; one who removes the husk of com; 
Ci.S,, one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

2793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding iii. When to the board 
the thronging buskers pour. 2850 Whittier Huskers 20 
From many a brown old farm-house ..the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Com-husker. x88o Miss Bird 
Japan 1. 365 The automatic rice-husker. 

Huskily (ho*skili), adv. [f. Husky a. 4 + -lt2.] 
In a husky manner ; with a husky voice. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. viil. (1872) 11. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures, .growling huskily something 
which we perceive is real prayer, 
f Huskin. Obs. rare, [f. Huss (see Hussite) 

- 1 - dim. suffix -kin.] A Hussite. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 716/t The Huskins and 
Swmglianes pursue the Lutberanes. j$^ ^A/isxv, Poysoned 
Bk. ibid. 1051/2 These Lutherane heretikes, these Huskins, 
Swinglians : and Tyndalins. 

Huskiness (hp skines). [f. Husky' a. -f -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

X793 Beddoes Catarrh 156 The huskiness of the bronchi®. 
2861 Geo. Eliot Silas AT. vi, *I tel! no lies', said the 
butcher, with the same mild buskiness as before. 2872 
Napheys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. lit. vii, 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of hb throat. 

Husking (hz^'skiq), vbl. sb.^ £f. Husk + 
-ingI.] The action of Husk v.^; the removal of 
the husk, spec, in Ci,S, The removal of the husk 
from Indian com ; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a fanner to assist 
him in husking his com, usually enlivened with 
festivities ; called also husking-bee (see b). 

2721 B. Lynde Diary (1880) 232 Fair day; husking at 
Colo’s. 2787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. ips A. .machine 
for husking. 2793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding itx. The in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 2848 Xjayre.iA. Fable 
/or Critics 1099 A tight, buxom girl ..Who can sing at a 
husking or romp at a shearing,^ 1882 H. E. Scvdder Noah 
Webster i. 25 Huskings and spinning bees made work and 
play shade into each other. 

b. atirib.y as husking-ballad^ ^bee (see BeeI 4), 
party ; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian com, 

1800 Addison yl wtr*. Law Rep. 156 The prisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 2809 Husking-bee [see 
Bee ^4]. 2830 Whittier Huskers 23 The master of the 
vill.Tge school, .a husking-ballad sung. 2854 Lowell ymt. 
in Italy Pr. YVks. 1890 1. 286 The.. husking-bee, where the 
lads and lassies sit round laughingly busy under the swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, z'bl. jA- ; see Husk zi .2 
t Hu’Skiiig, o. Obs. rare—^, [Cf. Husk j^. 2 
and Husky a. 4.] Of a cough; Husky, dry, 
rough. 

a 1707 Bp. Vksvl\c.\c Autobiog. (2839) 29 He had a husking 
cough, and frequently spit up stones. So I call them, for 
they resembled cherry-stones. 

+ Hu'skish, n.i Obs. rare—\ [C, Husk + 
-ISH.] Of the nature of husks. 


2632 R. H. Arraipim. Wh/e Creature xv. § 2. 252 All 
these huskish Vanities, on which our Prodtgall cates. 

+ Hu'skisll, n.2 Obs, rare—K [f. Husk 
(or ? Husk g.) -f - ish.] Somewhat husky. 

2728 Bates in Phil. Trans. XXX. 873 They [cows] first 
refused their Food ; the next Day had Huskbh Coughs. 

Husky (hzj'ski), sb. Also -ey, -ie. [Supposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Eskimo.] a. An 
Eskimo, b. The Eskimo language, e. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1864 C. F. Hall Li/e among Esquimaux 1. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen no siieak Husky, .quick. 2^P<i//.^/<i//(7. 25 Apr. 6/3 
The Indians were terribly afraid of the Esquimaux, who 
up there are called Huskej's. 2896 Blackw. Alag. May 
682 The original Newfoundland was but little removed 
from the native ‘ huskie and therefore from the timl®r-wolf 
of North America. 

Husky (hp'ski), a. [f. Husk + -y.] 

1.^ Full of, containing, or consisting of husks; of 
the nature of a husk. 

2552 Huloet, Huskye, or ful of huskes, siliqtiosus. 1697 
Dryden Vifg. Geofg, i. 315 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, from the grudging Ground. 2721 E. WaroQuix. 
1. 70 And made the husky Food go down. 2794 T. Stone 
Agric. Surv. Line, 74 (E. D. S.) Large ant-hills, producing 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. 2829 H. Busk 
Vestriad iv. 247 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky ear. 

*1* 2. Having or consisting of a chrysalis case. 
(Cf. Husk 2 b.) Obs. 

2^ G. S. in Hartlib Re/. Comtnw. Bees 22 Wormes.. 
which after turn into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 2734 Watts Reliq. Tuv., Aledit. sst Afoy, Other 
families of them have forsaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm sun-beams. 

3. Dry, as a husk; without natural moisture, 
arid. lit. and fig. 

2599 Soliutan ff Perseda i. Aija, A tale wherein she 
lately hath bestowed, The huskie humor of her bloudy quill. 
c 2694 Addison Virg., Georg, iv. (R.), Cut their dry and 
husky wax away, a 2722 Lisle Hush. (1752) 252 We had 
also for the most part very dry husky winds. 1729 Switzer 
Hydrosi. 4- Hydraul. 132 Grounds .. of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Nature. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey’ iv. i, Hb transla- 
tion IS hard, dr>', and husky, as the outside of a cocoa-nut. 
2846 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. li. 523 The soil becomes 
dusty, or husky.. that is, like a dry' sponge. 2896 P. A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Vuginia I. 441 There was also a pos- 
sibility that it (tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. 

4. Of persons and their voice : Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approaches more or less a hoarse whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laryngeal inflamma- 
tion, or violent emotion.) 

<2 17** Lisle Husb. 343 (E. D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a hask or husky 
cough. X7A0 Dyche & Pardon, -spokenofa person 

that has pnlegm sticking in his throat, which occasions 
him to speak imperfectly. 2770 Foote Lame Lover x. 22 
Weezy (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell). 2832 
J. Morison m Morisoniana 420 A deep husky coujgh. 2858 
xx>v.Kye. Al.Standishw, 222 His voice was husky with anger. 

Husling: see Hustling vhl. sb.^ 

IlHu'SO. Also anglicized huse. [med.L./i/7ra, 
a. OHG, h^so — MHG. hilse^ mod.Ger. hausen^ 
early mod.Dn. huys ; cf. Hausen.] The great 
sturgeon, Acipenser husOj found esp. in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a fish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce be drawn 
with a Team of three or four Horses. 1708 Kersev, Huse, 
Huso. 2722 Bailey, a Fish, of which b made the 

white Glew called Ising-Glass. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VI, 282 The Huso, or Isinglass Fish. 2833 Kirdy Hah. 4- 
Inst. Atiim. I. ii. 107 There are two noted species of thb 
fish;., the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the huso. 

Hnspil, -el (ho sp*l), v. Obs. exc. dial. [a. F. 
houspii/er {i^\.\i c. inLittre) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, altered from 
( 13 th c.), f. housse (see House j^. 2 ) + pigner, 
peigner to comb, and therefore properly = ‘ peigner 
iemanteau, battre* (Hatz.-Darm.).] tram. To treat 
with violence ; to maltreat; to despoil; to harass. 

cx^oPromp. Parv. 255/1 Husp5'l>*n,or %'p<iy\ya..spotio, 
dhpolto. 2658 Bromhall Treat. Specters i. 3S when they 
are most terrified and huspil’d by these Ghosts. 2663 P. 
Henry Diaries (1882) 143 Y* quarter Sessions at Glan- 
roost where y'* Conventiclers, so called, were huspeld. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-ik, s. v. Iluspel, 'I’ll 
'uspel yo‘ childem off that causey.' 

tHnss, sb. Obs. Also 5 husk(e; 9 hiirso, 
[Deriv. unascertained ; the change of husk to huss 
appears to be as in Sc. busk, buss, etc.] The dog- 
fish, the skin of which was much used by fletebers 
for smoothing and polishing arrows. Also aftnb., 
as huss skin {kuskyn, hurse-skin). 

f 1440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huske, />^he 
fishe).., squamus. 2330 Palscr- Husje 

sette. 23^2600 Customs Duties (jl. M- Addii. » 

Husl:ynsl^FIctcbcr5,ThesI:snvjrf. 
in Lrdgcr (.86;) 

skins for fletchtr. th. skin, -vix SM. (.75|; ”• 

.15 Hass skins for fl«cbOT, th. ^5 

BriL Merck. I. 286 Buck dreS5d..Cjlf-.Hu«..bhe^^d 

L^rab SkiSs .858 SIS.S.OVDS DUt. Tr;idf.lIun,-iU’<. tbs 
hjS?uli™b.rdskinofnfub,fa.|nwb.chshnE^.*.^^^^^^ 

V. Obs. [An echoic word, parallel to 
Hezz. cL Hoss.] f«/r. To buzz. 
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1530 Palscr. 559/1, I husse, I bomtne or mate a noys€,as 
a flye dothe. .Declared in ' I hosse’. 1547 Boordr Introd. 
Kno-wL ii. (1670) 126 Muche lyke the hussyag of a homble 
be. XS77 Dee Relat. Spif. i. (1659) 67, 1 feel a bussing 
thing go from mj bead, Dampier Vcy. II. lii. 38 We 

find such a bussing Breez, that sometimes we are not able 
to ply against it. 

H\is3at.h, obs. forms of Hdzza. 

Hussar (huzau), sb. Also 6 hussayre, -are, 

7 husare, (vs(8)aron). [a. Hungarian ' 
orig. ‘freebooter, free-lance’, later Might horseman’, 
ad. OServian husar, also gusar, hiirsar^ gursar, 
htrsar pirate, robber, freebooter, ad. It. corsaro^ 
corsat'e, Corsaib. 

In the time of King Matthias Hunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungarian light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in the Western European languages : cf. 
Pol., Gcr. husar, F. hussard^ in 18th c. /loussar^, hoitsard* 
In a latin deed of armistice r 1450, mention is made of 
* prsdones aut Hwzarij hungari ’, and in other Latin docu- 
ments of the 15th c. they are called /iricaroues^ hussarones 
[zSltv prsdones)^ whence occasionally in English. 

(Before the history was known, the word was fancifully 
derived from Magyar husz twenty ; see Magyar NyelvSr 
(Budapest) VI. 24, and Miklosich.)] 

1 . One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary in the 15th c., and long confined to the 
Hungarian army ; hence, the name of light cavalrj' 
regiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
subsequently introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armies, including that of Great Britain. 

The dress of the Hungarian force set the type for that of 
the hussars of other nations, these being distinguished by 
uniforms of brilliant colours and elaborate ornament, two 
special characteristics being the dolman and busby (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the British armj’)- 
1532 R. Copland Viet, Turks in Avied TyPogr. 

Antig. (1816) HI. 117 The capltayn general! . . came . . into 

S tovvne. . with . .xv. hondred hussajTes, lyght horses. xs6o 
Aus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 269 The horsmen of Hongary 
are commonly called Hussarcs, an exceadyng rauenous 
and cruell kynde of men. 1603 Knolles f^ist. Turks 
(1610) 739 Hungarian horsemen, such as in time of peace 
liued by robbing, and are by an infamous name called 
* Vsarons x636<9 B. Harris ParivaV s Iron Age 321 The 
Bashaw himself. .Ming pursued by a Hussar, was taken bold 
•of by liim. x688 Land, Gaz. No. 23^9/3 The Regiment of 
Hussars, which the Elector of Bavaria resolved to raise, .is 
now compleat: ITiey^are cloathed in Red, having Caps 
with Feathers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left Shoulders. t7xx Vitxd. Sac/teverell so He appears to 
me more like a forraging Hussar. 1790 Campbell Pleas. 
Hope I. 358 Her whiskerid pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
’sBo*-x6 C. James Milii, Diet, s.v., There are also several 
regiments of hussars In the British service. 1847 Gleio 
IVaierloo Ji. .txiv, The bold front presented by Vivian’s 
hussars. X85X Gallcnga 47x^Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulans were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Slack or Death Hussar, one of the ‘ Black 
Brunsnickers * (hussars with black uniform) who, in 
the war with France, 1S09-13, neither gave nor 
received quarter; hencey^. 

18x5 Sir C. Bell Lei, io G. J, Pell 2 July in Lockhart 
Scott, This was a Brunswicker, of the Black or Death 
Hussars. x8x6 Scott Let. to 7 as. Ballantyne^ ibid., I 
belong to the Black Hus.sars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. 

2 . iransf, and^^. A skirmisher; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

^ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Your infinitely- 
jnnnxte monades in infinitely-never single bodies. .cannot 
get the better even of my light armature, my skipping 
soimperlng hussars. x8oo A. Ckk\.\ix: Avtobtog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. 

3 . attrih. and Comb., as hussar blue, boot, bi'oth, 
jacket, liver}', resii'ieiit, saddle, ■waistcoat. War, etc. ; 
hussar-like .idj. nnd adv. 

ij.S Smollett ttmi. Rand. xi. (17605 I. 67 An Hussar 
waist-coat, scarlet breeches, 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. 
xi, Hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of all order. 
>774 J- CoLUER Mus. Trnv. (1775) 60 A p.air of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. x8^ Medwin Angler in U'a/es II. 2x1 
He wore a deep preen hussar jacket. 185X lUutir, Catnl. 
Gt. R.rhib. 52X Hussar saddle, with holsters and furniture. 
i66t Wii\Ti: Tilbury Nogo xSo ‘Hussar broth’, 

red herrings fried in pin. i^S Sir E. Wood Cavalry in 
ITatcrloo Camp. Iv. 8r ITie Brunswick Hussar regiment 
was now ordered fortsard from Qu.ilrc Bras. 1896 Daily 
Nttvt 10 Oct, 6/3 Hussar blue is in much demand, 

- Hence (ftouce'tods.) Hussax tf. ittlr., to carr>' on 
ligM warfare like a hussar. HusBarea (huzaud) 
rt., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
-^-HtiBsaTlan, ?a Hungarian hussar. 

1760 Foote blinor 1, Wks. 1799 I, 54x Amongst his 
countrj'men, the High-dutchians and HussarLans. 1774 
Wettm. Mag, 11. ixi Saitin or silk waistcoats, huxxar^. 
1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xviit. xiv. (1872) VlII. 82 A Daun 
Detachment, hu^saring about in those parts, 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. ft. Huzza, Hustle. 
Hlissif, dial. f. Housewife. Hussher, var. 
Hoi.hher, Hussiiling: see Hustling 
Hussite (brS'‘>it, hu'sait). Eccl. Jffst. [ad. 
mod.L. /iusstia (usu. pL), f. the surname of John 
Huss, or lliis (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village JJttsiuec, lit. ‘goose-pen’, in Bo- 
hemi.a).] A follower of John lluss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the ifiii centurj*. 

>53» More Cettfui. Tituiale NV*.. 352/2 In Boheme the 
JIui\itc\. in Ilugland the wicUfTy^ic-.. x6*t J. Taylor 


(Water P.) Motto 31 -Wks. (1630) it. 45/1 Of Romish C^tho- 
like, or Protestant : Of Brownist, Hussite or of Caluinist, 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call'd Lollards and Hussites, so now by you 
be term’d Puritans and Brownists. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
361/1 There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia, 
b. attrib, or adj. . 

XB38 Penny Cycl. XII. 361/1 The "Emperor Sigismund.. 
agreed that the Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at 
court- 1883 Aihtmtuvt 17 Nov. 63x/t In the fifteenth 
century we find traces of Hussite teaching and Hussite 
communities scattered throughout the whole of the land. 

. Hence Ha*ssitism. 

. 1884 Brit. «5- For. Rvnng. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
was known as WycHfism, a term which was only gradually 
abandoned in favour of Hussitism after the year 1420. 

Hussive, Husele, obs. fF. Housewife, Hustle. 

■ Hussy, liuzzy (hD*zi), sb. Also 7 hussie, 
huzzie, 8-9 hussey. Sc. hizzie. [A phonetic 
reduction of Housewife, q.v.] 
fl. The mistress of a household ; a thrifty woman : 
*= Housewife r. Obs. 

*530 Edin. Burgh Rec. (1871) 30 Na seruandis [shall] tak 
\aher clathis than thar xnasteris and husseis and thar hous- 
haldis claihis to wesche. 15., Sir J. Moffat Wife of 
AuchlertnucItlym^'D&rnz, ye maun to the pleugh the morn, 
1 sail be hussy, gif I may. 1722 De Foe Col. fack (1840) 
24s Her being so godd a hussy of what money I had left 
her, x8oo Hurdis Fmu tillage 98 His loud hussey, in her 
cobbled suit.. Screams through the village. 

2 . A rustic, rude, opprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 7 [To a mare] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hoobes Iliad (1677) 47 Then Venus vext, 
‘Hussie I* said she, *no more Provoke my anger*. 1684 
Atheistx, Yes, huzzy, and you shall be serviceable to 
me in the matter. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii, viii, Hussy, 

. .1 will make such a saucy trollop as yourself know, that I 
am not a proper subject of your discourse. 1833 Reade Chr. 
Johnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy . . your pat is no on yet. 

3 . In some rural districts a mere equivalent of 
Woman, lass; hence, A strong country wom.an, 
a female of the lower, orders ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter ; an ill-behaved, pert, or mischievous girl ; 
a jade, minx. Also jocularly or in raillery. 

The bad sense was at f^t mostly with qualification {light, 
etc), or contextuaL 

1647 Trafp Comvi. Matt. xW. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame Alice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward ill. 
1648 Bp. Hall.S*^/. Thoitghts § 96 The light hussy ‘wipes 
her mouth ‘ and [says] it was not she. 1685 Crou’ne Sir 
C. Nice I, 8 You talk of paltry busses. 17x1 Steele S/eef. 
No. 242 f 3 The young Husseys would persuade me, that 
to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 56 No, Miss; you are very light; 
hut I don't say, you are a light Hussy. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela 11. 117, I, like a little proud liussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought myself a Gentlewoman. 1775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. 24 Apr. in Early Diary, He .. patted my 
cheek, and gentcely called me a little hussey. 1786 Burns 
Ttctf Dogt 85 Buirdly chiels, an’ clever hiuies. 1793 
■\Vashincto.n Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. ^158 A more. .impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 70 The naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 1889 H. F. Wood Englishman 
RueCalnx, That bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 

. 1 4 . A case for needles, thread, etc. ; = House- 

■WIFE 3. Obs. 

1741 Richardson I. 159 So I dropt purposely 
my Hussey. 1824 Scott Redgauullet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady’s hussy, 

0. Comb., as f hussy-case = sense 4; + hussy 
mQ .' kQ { Qf . housewife's cloth s.v. Housewife sb, 1 b). 

13.. Aberd. Reg. V. i6 (Jam.) Anc pair of scheiis of ten 
cine of hus>y mak.^ x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I have 
seen the Queen, which gave me a hussy-case out of her own 
band. 

Hence Hu'ssyz^. irans., to call ‘hussy’; Htt'ssy- 
dom, the realm or aggregate of hussies; Hu’ssy- 
ness, the character of a hussy. 

1694 Crowse Married Beauw. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 300 
Mrs. Lo. Begone! Lio. Begone? 1 won’t be so snapp’d. 

Lo. You won’t, bussyt Lio. 1 won’t be hussied 
neither. iBSiA/heftxum No. 198X, 499/f The blackguardism 
and hussydom of London, x^x Doran Drxtry Lane II. 
X47 The leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husscydora. 

Hussyf., hussyskep. Sc. fT. Housewifeship. 
+ Hnst, int. Obs. f A natural utterance or ‘ vocal 
gesture’, enjoining silence. It varies with /;»«/</, 
huisht, whisht, whist, and hist, all having the 
characteristic dement ’st! 'shtl preceded by the 
whispered consonant h or hre, with the connecting 
vowel or « (t/i). Sec Hist. 

As an interjection of command it is in effect identical with 
a verb in the Imperative; nearly all the above variants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of the same 
fomi. The forms husht, xvhist were aKo in early u^e ns 
adjs. of condition; thence, by further development, came 
the vb. kuih, followed by adj, and int. of the same form.) 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence: =s 

HistJ St! Hush! 

c 1386 Chaucer Mii/ers T. 536 (only in Klle^m. M S.\ Vn 
to N icholas she scj’de stillc Now bust and thou shall laughen 
al thy filie. 

+ Hnst, a. Obs. [app. an adjecU\'al use of 
Hurt tut., as expressing the stale which the int. 
produces; cf-HusiiTtf.; also WuisT, W hisht 
Silent, quiet, husUed. 


HirSTING. 

cX374;Chaucer Troylus ti. 8K (gijl Whw al 
panne lay she stille and poughte. — £ceH n. ^ 
35 (Camb. MS.) Tho weerjm p* crwel clari’outu^^fMT-I’ 
[Adda. MS. whist] and ful siylle. c xxBs — i (7 
Hypermnestra, And bust [Pairf. hushst, Tafni/r b-l-V’ 
T/tynne hushte] were alle In argon that cete. 

Krti.'s r. 2123 Whan they were set and bust 
Harl. hussht] was al the place. 

tHnst, ». Obs. rare-\ [app. derhed fits 
Host int., which c.an also be taken as a vb. b d: 
imperative.] a. trans. To reduce to silecct, ij 
hush. b. intr. To be silent. 

: 1530 Pai-sgr. 589/1, 1 husie, 1 ixiWjerefayuisAUtt 
coyse, 1570 Levins Manip. 194/23 Huste,xi7/rr. 

Husting (hn-stig). Usually in pi. hustings, 
Forms: i, 5 (9 Hist.) busting, 3 -eng(e ; //. 3-^ 
buatingia, 6 -eS, hoyating(e)s, 6-J hoistings, 3- 
hustings. [OE. htisting, a. ON. htU-jing hc:i. 
assembly, a council held by a king, earl, or olla 
leader, and attended by his immediate folloiTtn, 
retainers, etc., in distinction from the ordinatj/^ 
or general assembly of the people (the OE./d-- 
gemdt, Folkmoot). 

The f is probably due to weakening of the $trc.<is cr. 
second syllable ; cf. nostril from older nospril. Thecha^t 
may conceivably have already taken place in Danish, is u 
ON. esirt for es /u. 

The form hoistings found in i6-i7th c. may hive ten 
due to association with Hoist v. ; but there is no eridtr.tt 
that the word was taken to mean ‘platform ' befere 
Blount (1656), who suggests a derivation from F. kiilia 
{kausser^ 'to raise, does so on the ground that it b 'd.! 
principal and highest court in London'.] 

* In form htisHug, 

1 . An assembly for deliberative purposes, esp, cm 
summoned by a king or other leader ; a cocacil 
rare (in general sense). Obs, exc. Hist. 

/ZX030 O. E. Chtvn. iMS. C) an. 1012 Hi Jthe 
genamon pa (lone biscop [iEIfcah], Isddon bine to 
hustinge ILaud^ MS. heora huslinga]. rxxos Lw. 
Belinin Euerewichuld eorlene busting. Hid. xisqOcticet 
ure king i Lundene heold bis busting, pat hustiage vu 
god ; hit wes witene-imot. Ibid. 129SS J>a comen tu ub- 
denne al pis Icodisce folc to heore hustinge [cisiS^ocw 
speking]. x86x Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages hng. M) 
Alfeg.. proceeded to preach to the hus-ling- 
Rom. 4* Teui. vili. (X875) 202 They might drag him cat c.3 
their busting, and threaten him with torture. 

** In form huslhtg, pi. httslirip, 

2 . A court held in the Guildhall of London ej 
the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or AMtr- 
men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history of this is in many points 0°^^, 
mention of ‘ husting’s weight * in the charter of 
5) suggests that the hutting bad already then 
permanent institution for the iran.-action 

The Hustings or Court 0/ Hustings u-as formcri>; awn 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal against 
the sheriffs, a court of record for the fix'™®! 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only 
of considering and registering gifts made to the 
the Calendar for 1898 ‘ Hustings ' nrc set down for 3‘ 
days during the year, although there has been on J - 
meeting since 1885. 

ot. singular Ohs. t.\z. Hist. 

cjsoo Carta eivibus London. § 0 in Schmid ofuus * 
amplius non sit miskenninga innuslengc, i:. 

mote .. Et busting sedeat scmel in cbdoniada, 'hociI'- • 
luna:. ?cxx4o JDoemt. of Sale in Spelman 
Wlfnolhus de Walebroc de London 
suam terram .. coram omni Huslingodc >ii: 

Alfwini. 7x2.. Lois de la die de Loud. (B. 

14252) (Godef.), En la corl Ic rei, 90 csl a 
1227 in A. Thierrv Mon. inid. dit ‘Tiers 


Andrew l;d«* 


1237 in A. Thierry Mon, inid. dtt ‘Tiers 
Donnd cn pleyn hustenge dc Londres, devant 
rel, adonk mejTC de Lonclres. X289-90 m 
Exdt. XX. 553 Rex. .vult quod Scaccariumsuumusq 

engum Londonias Iransferatur. S36S Charter 1 
Formul, AngL ^702) 200 In pltno ‘J. ^Y« 

de Communibus placitls. [xBds Kikcsi-fy 
will give you your lands in full busting. iBoo-i 
27 Oct., Session of the Court of Husling.] . 


p. plural hustings in .same sense .’is llie qi?* . - 
c 1462 Plumplon Corr. 5 He haith taken his t OJ ' 
..’e novo & is with us called in the hustings. 

Hem VTl, c. 2X § a The Huslynges of London 



where their hustings are as the cf »“f 

T. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Inrolment, pc'S* 

Lawful .Act in the Rolls of the Chancery . - apv(>c*t)'- 

ings of London, or by the Clerk of the i cact 1 •? Lj-Vf,* 

X707 J. ChaMBERLAYNE St.Gt. 
and most ancient Court, is that called the 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, 

the City. 1768 Blackstoni: ^V* Villases ta 

The sheriff's’ (XJurts ..from whicli a wnt of , 
court of hustings before ibc may^, crU’t tf 

x8x8 Cruise Digest ted. e) I. 206 Enrolled i h 

hustings, 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. y.tr.h. 

the supreme (Jourt of I..ondon. 1890 
I. X2S An alien was to be admitted to the fr 
the Hustings. , _ . .,1 ♦/, tlr ' 

fi/;. j 833 Standard Sept. " i ' 

differences out while science |5 m full buiimg . jj;. 

tb. Accordinc to Cowell, a simdar 

ciently held in other cities: hat it . 
whether this is the meaning of the 
1607 Cowr.LL Inter/r., Httittn^, „ D- 
towiu also haue bad ft court of the Xl’d* 

cbv«tr, LincGlnv, Vo.kc, and bhepPsy- and «'■ ' 
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II. Iv, Habet etiam Rex curiam suam in civitatibus. .et locis 
..sicut in Hustengis LondoH WintoR LincolR Ebor’ & apud 
Shepey & alibi], where the Barone or Citizens haue a record 
of such things as are determinable before them. 

*** In form hustings^ now usually constr. as sing. 

3 . The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Court was held ; the platlbnu on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Obs. 

[x68a Loud. Gaz. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met . . 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hustings, etc.] a 1734 North Exavi. 111. viii. § 22 (1740) 
Sg8 When . . the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen are 
come upon the Suggestum, called the Hustings [etc.]. 1761 
Brit. Ma^. II. 603 The royal family returned into the hall, 
and were conducted to the upper end of it, called the 
Hustings ; where a table was provided for them. 

4 . The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act of 1873, the nomination of candi- 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 
tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

xyxg D'Urfey Pills (1872) II. 242 What tricks on the 
.Hustings Fanatics would play. X77a Burke Sp. Electors 
Bristol Wks. HI. X4, I stood on the hustings . . less like a 
candidate, than an unconcerned spectator of a publick pro- 
ceeding. 1796 Coleridge Lett. (1895^ 164 In the market 
place'stands the hustings. X850 Carlvle Latter-d. Pampk. 
vi. (1872) 204 One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust- 
ings can do. X850 Ht. Martincau Hist. Peace II. v. ii. 231 
The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 23 An unpopular candidate 
had frequently to beat a hasty retreat from the hustings. 

5 . attrib.^ as_ husling-courl^ day \ huslingS'Cty, 
-movement j -orator, -topic \ hustings court = 
sense 2 ; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; hust- 
ings-weight (in OE. kustinges gewi/it), a standard 
weight for precious metals in the nth c. (cf. /tus- 
(intan pondus in Du Cange). 

[c xooo in Thorpe Dljil. Angl. /Evi Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cyphos argenieos de xij marcis ad pondus Hustingie Lon- 
donensis.] xo3a Charier of Cnut in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
37 Mid hundeahti;5um marcan hwites seolfres be huslinges 
Sewihte, xfigS Stow v. xxvii, (1754) II. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of the Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London. X671 F. Phillips Re^. Necess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husiing dayes. X675 Ooilby Brit. Introd. 4 The 
High and Antient Hustings-Court for Preservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disraeli Let. ax Nov. in Corr. w. Sister 
(x8S6) 75 A second-rate hustings orator. X844 — Conin^sby 
II. i, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832. X889 Academy 
I June 374/3 A busting court was held in 1885, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds relating to benefactions to 
the City of London School]. xSjS E. W, James Lei. to 
Editor, In Richmond and other cities the Corporation 
Courts, frequently called Hustings Courts, e.'iercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction In small avll matters 
coming from the police courts or justices’ courts. 

Hustle (ht;*sT), v. Also 8 hussell, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Du. kusseUn, huiseUn, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
hutselen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, EFris. hiitseln, to toss about, to move hither 
and thither, a frequentative of Du. hntsen, MHG. 
kntzen ; cf. Du. hotscn, G. (dial.) holzen, hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see Hotch). The stems hot-, 
hut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low German dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement. The development of sense 2 
is exclusively English.] 

fl. tram. To shake to and fro, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in the game of hustle-cap). Also 
absol. Obs. 

1684 Otway Atheist ii, As the boys do by their farthings, 
hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
them. X736 Fielding Pasgnin v, Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth shall all be busied in a hat, 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 1755 Johnson, 
To Hustle, to shake together in confusion. i8ox Strutt 
Sports iV Past. m. vli. § 15 When they hustle, all the half- 
pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance.' 
b. To shake about. 

x8sx S. JoDD Margaret i. ii, She saw a blue-jay washing 
itself - . and hustling the water with its wings. 

2 . To push or knock (a person) about roughly or 
unceremoniously ; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a number who subject an 
individual to this treatment as a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779I I. ii. 21, I was husslcd by 
those rebellious rapscallions. X798 Ami. Reg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling .. was hustled by a gang of pickpockets. 1844 
Alb, Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury x. (1686) 31 Two or three., 
gathered round the fresh comers . . apparently with the in- 
tention of hustling them. 1879 Sala Paris herself again 
(1880) II. xi. 164 The business of the bludgeon men was to 
hustle and maltreat people. 

fg. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 234 The 
proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 Portn. Rev. June 784 Liking nothing belter than 
hustling a Dissenter in print. 

b. tvilh complement : To push, thrust, force in 
such a way into or out of a certain position or 
through a certain space. Also transf. of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

X7SS Man No. ax. 3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
‘ course, the people .. directly husscll’d the freethinker into 
my cart. 1768 J. Byron A'arr. [cd.2) 243 The 


ship had been hustled through the Granadillos in the nighL 
1824 Mechanids Mag. No. 36. X26 The tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, before the sails 
can be made to act. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxyi, 
Mr. Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the office again. 
1841 Gatlin H, Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxvL 30 My pack- 
ages. .and Indian articles, minerals, fossils..! shall hustle 
them altogether. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/x The enor- 
mous Budget for 1884 is being successfully hustled through 
the French Senate. X889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 242 
The husband who had just been hustled into his grave. 

•• c. To urge, impel, push forward (into some 
action) in a rough unfastidions fashion. 

1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shirts ii.-28 He hustles 
the cob into a canter, and makes for the nearest ford. X890 
spectator 4 Jan., Women hustled into speech on all sorts of 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
roots exposed to the light. 

3 . intr. To push roughly agaitist. Also absol. 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

1823 Byron Juan i.\. Ixxxii, Ambassadors began a.*; 't were 
to hustle Round the youn§ man. 1837 LYTTONw4//i:r//rII. 
180 Their tall vessels . . driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 2897 Mary Kingsley iV. Africa The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against her. 
b. intr. To push or elbow one’s way. 
x8ss Thackeray Newcontes I. xxxv. 346 The .. society., 
that hustles into the churches on public festivals. 1857 Mrs. 
Gatty Par.fr. Nat. Ser, n. (1868) 98 The tortoise began 
to hustle under the leaves and rubbish again. 

4 . intr. To move hastily, to hurry, to bustle; to 
work busily, push one’s way actively/ make a push ’. 

xSax Clare (/ill. Minstr. 11. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxii, The King 
..had hustled along the floor. exSSy Edison in Temple 
Maz. (1897) Sept. 88^1 I’ve got so much to do, and life is 
so short, that 1 am going to hustle. 

Hustle (h»-s’l), sb. [f. HusTtE ».] The act of 
hustling. 

1. The act of shaking together: in Pitch and 
H tlSTtE = hustle-cap, pitch-aiid-toss. 

17x5 State Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huzle. x8oi 
Strutt Sports ^ Past. lit. viii. § 15 Pitch and Hustle. 

2. The act of pushing or jostling roughly. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 351 The hustle of 
anarchy. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. IL v. iii, A thousand- 
handed hustle and jostle. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Milner iii. xi. 2x6 They clung fast to him, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3 . If* S. Pushing activity ; * push 

1892 Home Missionary (N.Y.) July 120 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Daily Cliron. 3 Dec. 5/x With char- 
acteristic * hustle excursions in the United Stales have 
already been organised to Hawaii. 

Hustle-bustle. rare-K [Cf. Hustle and 
Bustle.] A bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling: in cypiai. attrib. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 35 A sort of bustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (hr*sT|kcesp). ? Obs, Also hussel- 
cap. [f. Hustle v. (sense i) -h ChYsb. Cf. MLG. 
hulseken, hiitschen, MDu. hutssecruyssen as names 
of similar games.] A form of pilch-and-toss, in 
which the coins were ‘hustled’ or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

X709 Brit. Apollo IL No. 2. 1/2 If He delight at Hu.'itle- 
Cap to play, 173* Smollett Per. Pic. ii, An excellent hand 
at a song, hussle-cap, and chuck-farthing. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 167 Youngsters who .. squandered vt-hat 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing, x88x Hesant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. 232 We 
played all night at brag, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap.^ 

Hustlemeut (hys’lment). Obs, exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 ostelfe)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 hustil-, -yl-, 

5 (hoatilia-), o hostil(e)-, liustel-, ustyl(l)-, 
hussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, hussle* 
ment. [a. OF, (Ji)o 5 lilUment, {Ji)oust-, 
later cut- (i 3th c. in Godef.), furniture, f. {Ji)osiiller, 
mod.F, outiller, to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 
f. OF. Kji)ostil, {Ji)oustil, mod.F. outil tool, and 
(Ji)ostille apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF, word to belong to iCiostel, 
'L.hospildle'. cf. med.L, /wf/zV/i* house, dwelling (1265 in 
Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. iltilis, xtsus, 
are nugatory; though the accidental resemblanceof later F. 
outil to utilis has probably affected the later F, sense, 

* utensil, tool 

1 . Household furniture; chiefly pi. articles of 
furniture, household goods. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedeth 
of fui manye helpynges to kepyn the diuersyie of prcsj’os 
osteleinentus {Addlt.MS. cstelmentz. ed, isSohostilements]. 
14x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bedd>Tig. 
1463 Bury Wilts (Camden) 25 Pewter vessell, cofferj’s, and 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostHment^-s generally. 1548 Rich, 
niond. (Surtees) 61 All the ustylment within the hows, 
*599 Acc..Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 244 One 
stee w*'* all other husselment. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., 
Husslement. household goods. 

2. transf. Lumber; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated with hustle.'] 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. Aiijb, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslemcnt of the Creation. 1773 
Im'eutoryvn Cheshire Gloss. In Lumber or Hustlements 
2f. 6 d. 1876 Mid‘Yorksk. Gloss., IlustUment, a mixed 
gathering of persons or things. 

Hustler (hwsbj). [f. Hustle v. -h -sn i.] j 
1 . One who takes part in hustling a person ; one I 
of a gang of pickpockets who work on this plan. 


1825 Knapp & Balow. Nezigafe Cal. IV. 293/2 Known as 
a hustler. 

2 . a. C/.S. An extremely energetic or ‘ pushing * 
person, b. A ‘hustling’ storm. 

1882 T. G. Bowles Flotsam 4- jetsam (1883) 245 The sky 
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ver>’respea. Pall Mall 

G. 5 Mar. 7/2 They have a word here to describe the typical 
New York man. They say he is a hustler. It. .means a 
person in a condition of nervous hurry, and they are all 
hustlers here. 

. Hustling (h 2 ?-sliq), vhl. sb}- The action of 
the verb Hustle in various senses. 

• *760 J.^ Adams 2 June Wks. 1S50 11 . 86, 1 had no .. 

companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any thing else. 2797 Sporting Mag. X. io3 
Amusing himself with pricking m the belt, hustling in ine 
bat, &c. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 154 It 
[aborseltooka little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
2897 Daily Ne-Ms 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
the divide. .She did much ' hustling* in the winter, and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antlers as a trophy of her 
skill with the rifle. 

t Hustling, vbl. Obs. rare-\ [? Echoic : 
cd. rtislle.] Clashing, hurtling ; ? rustling. 

25x3 Douglas jEneis xii. -xii. 7 The husiing in \ed. 2553 
hussilling of] his armour dyd reound And kest a terribill or 
a feirfull sound [Virgil, horrendumgue iutonat armis]. 

Hustling (ho’sliri), ppl. a. [f. Hustle v. -f 
-ING 2 .] That hustles, pushing. 

2871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 21 l‘he low bee-hive bench, 
the trough Of hustling swine. 2896 Bosto 7 i (Mass.) yntl. 
4 Jan. 10/s It., is more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc. : see Housewife, etc. 

Hut (hot), sb. Also 7-9 hutt. [First in 1 7th c. ; 
n. F. hntle (i6-i7th c. D’Atibign^ in Hatz.-Darm., 
iCii in Cotgr.), a. MHG., Ger. /z/rV/^, OHG./z«//(i, 
huilea, hut, perh. OTeut. *kttdjd, f. root hud-, 
hild- of OE. hydan to hide. A specific HG. word 
which has passed into LG., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng.; peril, as 
a word of the camp : cf. sense i b.] 

- 1 . A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporary use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or travellers. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men : cf. kui-kceper in 4. 

2658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 100 A .«mall hull of fern or 
straw. 16^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Hut, a small 
Hovel or Cottage. 2697 Dampier Voy. L ii. x6 The next 
night came on before we could build more Hutts, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods. 27x7 Lady M, W, Montagu 
Let. to Abhi Conti i Apr., Their houses are nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. 2726-46 Tho.m* 
SON Winter 337 How many shrink into the sordid hut Of 
cheerless Poverty ! 2775 Johnson foum; finest, /si., 

OstigVDis. X. 439 By a house I mean a building with one 
story over another: liy a hut, a dwelling with onlj’ one 
floor. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 219 They pro- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 2844 Port 
Phillip Patriot it July 1/3 At head station are a three- 
roomed hut, large kitchen, wool shed [etc.]. 2893 Bookman 
June 86/1 Dining off black bread, .in a Swiss peasant’s hut. 

b. Milit. A wooden structure for the temporarj' 
housing of troops. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 220 Within the Fort 
are many small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiers. 
a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, ix. § 63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to make huts for the Soldiers. 2704 J, Harris 
Lex. Techn., Barack, is an Hutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to He in, in the Camp : Formerly those for the Horse 
were called Baracks, and those for the Foot Hutts. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hut,, .a Soldier’s Lodge in the Fickl. 
2882 Mrs. Ewing Story Short Lije ii, The huLs for married 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfort and 
homeliness, but those for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

T c. A beaver’s ‘ lodge Obs. 

2722 D. CoxE Carolina 48 Most Parts of North-America 
have Beavours ; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts, 

+ 2 . transf The shell of a tortoise. Obs. 

* 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India «5- P. 122 The Tortoise. .the 
Neck reaching as far as the Hut, soft and undefensible. 
Ibid. Index Explanalorj', CalUpat, the Hut of the Tortoise. 

3 . The back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket. 

2B67 Sm\th Sailor's Wordd>k., //«//, the breech-pIn of 
a gun. 2868 Act 31 ff 32 Viet. c. cxiii. Sched. B, The 
Barrels .. shall be smoothed in the finished State, with the 
Breeches in the percussioned State, Huts filed up. 

4. attrib. and Comb.,zs hut-building, -circle, -life, 
-tax, -village', hut-shaped adj.; hut-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut ; so hut-holder, the occupant of 
a hut (after household, -er) ; hut-keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut ; esp., in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupants 
are away at work ; hence hut-keep v., hut-keep- 
ing vbl. sb. ; hut-shootor, one who shoots from a 
hut ; hut-um, a cinerary' urn of 

2807 P Gass 7 ml. 174 Wc continued at our hut-building. 

creat interest, such, for example, as. .the Hut<ircl« . 

^ Fct 

tarns all 

lated^ during the day. xCg? Mary Kingsley // . A/rua 
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212 We made for a group of *hut*homesteads and chatted 
with the inhabitants. x86s S. Sidney Three^ Cclaniei 
Australia (ed. 2) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
c^led at,' a woman ‘*hut*keeps*, while the husband is 
minding the sheep. 180a Barrington Nist. N. S. Wales 
X. 300 * Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robberj’, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 28^ 
ilelbourrie Ar^s 14 Tune 4/2 Did I go *hutkeeping? Did 
you ever know a hutkeeper cook for sixty shear^? 2882 
Mrs. Ewing Story Short Life ii, Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by *hut-life in common. 2857 Birch 
Anc, Pottery (1858) II. 145 The old *but*shaped vases of 
the Alban lake. 28^ Noticonf. Indep. 28 Feb. 2x3/2 The 
cost, .being defrayed by a *hut-tax. 1865 Lubbock Prek, 
Times \i. (1878)53 ‘*Hut*ums*..orums in the form of huts. 
jBCut (hrt), V, [a. F. huUer refl., to make a hut 
for one’s lodging, f. httUe : see prec. sb.] 

L irans. To place in a hut or huts ; to furnish 
\7ith a hut or huts ; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter quarters. 

265* CoTTERELL Cossandra iii. iii. (1676) 272 Souldiers, who 
made an end of hutting themselves. 1758 Smollett HisL P. 
(1841) Ill.xxvi. 300 They were obliged to but their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 2834 Blackw, 
Ma^. XXXV. 758 We might have . . been hutted . . in some 
deplorable inn. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xviii.xiv. VIII. 63 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and bad). 
2879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xiiL 224 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the officers are still in tents. 2894 J. Winsor 
Cartier to Frontenae In the neighborhood there were 
a few New England Indians hulled for the winter. 

b. irans. ‘ To put up (grain) in the field in a 
small stack* (Jam.). 

2805 R. W. Dickson Praet. Agric. (1807) II, 286 The 
hutting of grain in the field is mostly had recourse to in 
late wet harvests. Ibid. 794 Gaiting and hutting corn. 

2 . intr. To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts ; 
to go into winter quarters. 

1807 Wilkinson in Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) App. 
29 The men solicited me to hut. 2849 Sir G J. Napier in 
Life (1859) ^48 Gough may hut, yet that will hardly do 
I fear. 1882 Afem. G. Thomson ix, 126 At the end of the 
hamlet where we hutted, I observed a neat little fence. 
Hence Hu*tting vbl. sb. 

1805 (see 1 b]. 2869 E. A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cooking, washing. 
2898 Daily xVrmr 14 Mar, 5/6 The troops are engaged in 
hutting \vith grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Hide v.^ 

Hut(t: see Hot sb.^ 3, a roll for a cock’s spur. 
Hutch (hot/), sb. Fonus: 4-d h-uche, (4 
houche, 4-5 hucch(e, hoche, 5 husche, huch), 
5-7 hutche, (6 hotche), 5-liut^. [ME. huchej 
kitcche^ a, F. httcht (13th c. in Littre; also hugt 
I2-I3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) med.L. hiitica (* cista 
vulgo Hntica dicta*, i xth c. in Du Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger, hut^ 
OHG. hucta care, keeping, hiiten to watch, guard 
(see Heed). In ME., huccke ran together more or 
less with vjhucchct vjhiccht OE. hwicct in same 
sense; see Whitch sh^ 

1 . A chest or coffer, in which things are stored, 
2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6230 To ley hyt vp..Oi)er 
yn cofre, o)>er yn hucchc. c 2440 Promi. Pare. 242/1 Hoche, 
or whyche {S. husch, //., P.^ hoche, hutche), cista, areha. 
X45S Poston Lett. No. 257 1 . 351 His menj’c robbe his 
chambre, and ryfled his huches. 2495 TreviseCs Barth, 
De P. R. xvni. cv. (W. dc W.), Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse.. put amonge clothes in hutches 
\BodL AIS. whuccncs] saue the clothes, .fro corrupeyon and 
etyngc of moughtes. 2536 Rem, Sedition 22 a, To gyue 
him money out of the comune hutche, to bye hym botis 
and showes. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 85 a, An old Vsurcr 
,, rakes vp thirty or forty ihousande pounds together in 
a hutch. 1642 J. Langton in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (x888) 
V, 48 Some money was founde,.hidd in the hutches of 
Otmeale. 274* Lend. ^ Country Brew, 1. (cd. 4) 5 From 
the Cistern, it (the maltl is put into a square Hutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours. 2789 Brand Hist, 
Heweastle I. 421 note. Amongst the writings in the town's 
hutch. 2872 Riley in 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 341/3 
The various documents.. from the various lockers, and the 
ancient hutch, or chest in which they arc preserved. 

/ffl' *585 Anf* Sasdvs Senn. xiv. § 28 AU knowledge is 
shut vp .. in the hutch of his breast. 

•fb. Applied to the ‘ark of God*, Obs. 

CX315 SttOREiiAM sx Ine the ealde lawe beren by The* 
hoche of holy creftc. <2x340 Hampole Psalter cxxxL 8 
J>ou & )jc huche of i^i halighyngc. e 1400 Maundf.v. (1839) 
viii. 8s Arke or Hucche, with the Rcllkcs, Tyius 

ledde with hym to Rome. 

2 . A box or box-like pen or ‘ house * in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabbit-hutch. 

1607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 171 These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 2666 T. Dastes Hist. 
Caribby Isis 139 They retreat, as the Conies do Into their 
Clappers or Hutches. 2803 J. Kenny Society 152 A rabbit 
who had all his life been rent within a hutch, 2879 J. 
Wrjciitbon in CasstiVs Teehn, Educ. IV. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf is bom, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hut or cabin, or humorously to a small house. 

1607 TorsrxL Feur-f. /jfax/x (X65S) 372 In a very Bpaclous 
field there are little hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them: everyone of these is shut with 
a little gate- 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1, viii, I cannot express 
wlut a satisfaction it was to roe to come into my old hutch, 
iE3o Kisclake Crimea \T. vi. *40 The French army., 
mainly u'ctl tlie 'tcr.tc d atri \ a low cans'as hutch which 
was a tnl'^rable sulsslitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm, Caz. 4 July 5^x It is probably clicaper to liate 
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such a private * hutch ’ than to pay for five or six seats in 
the legitimate stands. 

3 . Technical, a. A salmon coop, crib, or cruive. 

b. Short for bolting-hutch (see Bolting vbl. sb.^ 3), 

c. A kneading trough, d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. £, A box-like carriage, wagon, 
truck, etc., used for transport purposes in agri- 
culture, mining, etc. g. As a measure: see quots. 

a. 260a Carew Cornwall 28 b, The Sammons principall 
accede is betweene Michaelmas and Christmas .. The., 
more profitable meanes of their taking, is by hutches. 

b. 2629 B. JoNSONP/eor. reconciled to Virtue, The plough 

and the flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the furnace and copper. 2875 Diet. Mech., 

Hutch.. a. {Millingii The case of a flour bolt. 

C. 2658 tr. Porters Nat. Mag. iv. xix. 246 The next day 
cast it [dough} into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it. 

d, 16^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Hutch .. a 
trap made hollow for the taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 277*!’. Simpson Vermin Killer ^ Some make 
vse. .of wooden traps, called hutches. 

'e. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Hutch. .1. A cistern or 
box for washing ore. Comw. 

f. 2744-50 W. Ellis Alod. Hushandm. IV. iii. 42 [They] 
carry [pease] home in a huteb-xvaggon, as they call it here 
[Sandwich, Kent]. 179a A. Young Trav. France (2794) 
I. 1. 84 Driving a one-horse booby hutch about the 
streets. 2796 J- Bovs Agric. Kent (18x3) 54 The carriages 
used for carrying corn to market, &c. are called hutches, 
drawn by four horses.. They are thirteen feet long., 
generally three feet wide before, and four behind at the 
bottom.. and twenty [inches] deep. 2825-80 Jaxheson, 
Huiek, the kind of basket or small waggon, in which coals 
are brought from the mine. Lanarks,, Renfr. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutches or Tubs, small waggons into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

g. x8o2 C Findlater Agric. Surv. Peebles 240 Dung is . , 
emptied from carts into every third furrow, in small heaps 
(or hutches), five or six of such hutches being contained in a 
single-horse cart. 28x2 J. Wilson Agric. Surv. Renfr. 26 
The price of these pyrites or copperas stones, by old con- 
tract, was per hutch, of two hundred weight. 2825-80 
Jamieson S.V., The coal hutch is two Winchester bushels. 
2858 StMMONDS Diet. Trade s.v.. Six hutches of coal make- 
a cart-load of about 14 ewt- 

4 . attrib., as hutch box (see 3 a), trap (see 3 d). 

*744“S® Isee 3 0- *846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Agric. 

(ed. 4I II. 37 X The common or butch trap may be used 
with cfTcct- .where but a few vermin prevail. Ibid. 372 The 
weasel . . may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 2868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Diy. HI. 288 A hutch.box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 
t Hutch, a- Obs. [app. a phonetic variant of 
Hulch a . ; but cf. also Hock-.] Hunched, humped, 
gibbous : chiefly in hutch tack. Also in comb, in 
hutoh-baok’d, hump-backed, hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

2624 Heywood Gunath. 11. 1x5 Some .. with crooked 
legges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives 11. H. in Bullen O. PI. IV, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd, 2632 — tst Pt. Iron Age in. 1 . Fijb, 
What if Thersites . . striu’d to hide his hutch-backe. x668 
H, More Div. Dial. 11. xni. 249 The Acephali.. might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back'd People. 

Hutch, V. Also 6 huch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 
Also^%-. 

1574 Hellowes Gjteuara's Fant. Ef. (15B4) 354 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde. 2634 Milton Comus 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To store her children with, 2863 Ld. 
Lytton Rit^ A masts II. 2x3 Hutched among the gray and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2, To wash (ore) in a hutch (Hdtch sb. 3 e). 

In recent Diets. 

tHutchet. Her. Obs. [ad. (15th c. 

in Godef.), f. hucher to call or summon.] A 
hunter’s horn ; a bugle. 

1572 Bossewell Arrnoriew. 36 Beareth Sable, a Cheuron 
betwene three Hucheitcs D'argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
VI. i. (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunters horn Argent, 2621 
CoTCR., Coniette, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Horne, a 2662 
Fuller Worthies, Yerksk. iii. (1662) 324 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. 

SntchixLSOuian (hrtjmspa'ni^), a. and sb. 
[See -UN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a tvritcr on natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy, b. Of or according to 
Anne Hutchinson (died 1643), an antinomian 
teacher in New England. 

2765 Wesley Jrnl. 9 Oct., Mr. Jones .. seems to have 
totally overthrown the Newtonian r xinciples. But whether 
he can establish the Hutchlnsonian, is another Question. 
*844 W. H. Mill Serm, Tempt. Christ Notes 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchlnsonian School .. which presumes., 
to teach that the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are merely official in the oeconoroy of redemption, 

W. Walker liist.Ccngreg. Ch. 2x5 The Hutchm- 

sonian dispute, in the early da>*s of Massachusetts. 

B. sb. An adherent of either of the above. 

'753 Scots Mag. Oct. 52B/2 It appears to be written by 
an liutchinsonian. 2770 Wesley jrnl, 30 Aug., Both of 
those are Hutchinsomans. x88*-3 SctiArr Eneycl. Relig. 
Kftowl. III. 205S A Hutchlnsonian in science and learning, 
he w.is, nevertbeless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence HntcUnBO'nianism. 

i85o J. Gardner Faiths World II. 95,^2 hfr. Catcott of 
Bristol . .wrote a defence of Hutchinxomanism in Latin. 


tHnte. Obs. rare. [A variant of Hce s 
The inserted / is found also in AFr. kuUys and 

AngloL. hutcsium^hucsium,OF.b.ueti,f.un!(rS. 

cry : its origin is obscure.] Outcry ; = HOE jJ.l ' 
[4376 Act . Edw. I (Office of Coronti) Simitiin i; cci 
bus homicidils..lcvetur Hutesium. 1393 Brittoe'e 
5 3 II porount enquerc..de hutej-s a tort level itji™ 
26 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § I Any outcrie, hute.or frcssbtiL^i 
of or for anie felonie. 

Huther-muther, var. of Hdddee-jicddee. 

+ Hutit, ppL a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hutUt [Sit 
Hoot v. 2.] Execrated, execrable, abommable. ' 

c 2500 Roulfs Cursing in Laing Sel. Rem. Pc/.Lri-j 
Scot., Ffluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, cr Eni 
ill- 15x3 Douglas ASneis vii. x. 65 This hutit 
[invisum numen). Ibid. vin. iv. 33 Onto this hulild'or- 
this Cacus. ’ 

Hutment (hr-tment). [f. Hut v. + -item.] 
Accommodation or lodging in huts ; a hutted c- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/t ii 14,230 for hamest ferb 
creased garrison at Malta. 2895 TYwrjgMar. 7/5 Acctnpitj 
of infantry from ihe-Norlh Front hutments (Gibnlurl 
2898 Daily Neivs zs Aug. 5/2 A sea of white tents, brs-rii 
blanket shelters, and nondescript grass hutments. 

Hutt, obs. form of Hot sb.^ (sense 3), Her. 
t Hutte. Obs. [Variant of Hot j^.i] 

1 . A clod (of earth). 

e'x420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. x88 With a shclle erkn: 
[gleba) adoun hem presse. 

2 . The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 

7 c 2390 Form of Cury in ^yame^ Antiq, Culin. (175!) 13 
Set it over the fire and bolle it ; and when the butteintii 
to goon over, take it adoun and kele iL 

Hutted (hr-ted), a. [f. Hut V. or ; 3 . + •ii'.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

2778 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 212V1 Enduring all tie 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the 
field. 2885 R. Hartmann Antkrop. A/cs 394 A huitri 
encampment of the Obongo or the Doko. 

Huttock, obs. and dial, van Hattock. 
Hnttoniau (hotou-nian), a. [See -l*K.] 

A. aitj. Of or relating to James Hnttoa t!it 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained agiic-'t 
Werner the igneous or ‘ plntonic ’ origin of oa- 
stratified rocks, as basalt, granite, etc. 

x8o3 Edin, Eev. I. 206 Deducible from the_..HGtlcrii3 
hypothesis.' 1S03 PcAVF/itR {title) Illustratioos rl 
Hultonion Theory. 18s* Tii. Ross I/mnhUt iTi^.l. 
xiv. 457 The partisans of the Hultonian or volcanic thecry. 
2859 J. Haxiilton Mem. % Wilson i. 12^ The discuiUM 
..between Wernerian and Hultonian theorists. ^ . 

B. sb. An adherent of the geological pnncjpitf 
advocated by Hutton, 

2802 Edin, Rev. I. 202 The leading , ,h! 

Huitonians. 28x5 W, Piiituss Outi. Min. 

196 These two parties arc termed volcanists and neptiauja- 
or more familiarly by geologists, Hultomans^ asa 
nerians. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Gtel, vt **3 
Huttonians or Vulcanists .. advocated an igowus 
eruptive origin for the traps, basalts, greemteott, a— 
granites. 

Hence Hutto^nianism, the theory of 

2892 Athenseum 6 Aug. 282/3 Playfair constitutw *♦— * 
self the apostle of Huttonianism. .. 

Huub, obs. f. tIoDSE. Huve, 

Hove. Huwe, obs. f. Heugh, Hove r., Hck Jf. 
ECuwyr, van Hure, Obs. , 

fHuz. Obs. rare. Also i huso. [OL /t./ 1 
=OS., OHG. hose, of like meaning] 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early 
a 2000 Csedmon's Gen. 2382 (Gr.) Hco. . bone 
husce belesde. c\voq Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 5G' 
hlrouiaMfpurh hucx. extos Lay. 2686^ 
me warp him on. Ibid. 29798 Hu Brutlissce lisccpcs - 

graitte mid huxes. 

b. Corttb., SLS htix-word. 
a 2000 Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huseworde hyspan. ^ 

22682 Mid heore hux worden [cxzjs hokere 
t Htucen, liiucon. [Another form oi • 
Hox sb., and Hocksbin, repr. OE. hikhitr.iili^^ 
SINEW.] The hough or hock of a quadnipsu , - 

hough of a man. r-uirr.. 

2681 Lend, Gas. No. 1677/4 h. d-xppi^ 
a white spot above the Huxen of his further 
1736-4S 1‘ECCE Kcnticisms (E. D. S.), //«««. 
Somersletl hucksheens, i.e. the hocks or turns. ^ 

Hu'sdng'. [Derivation uncertain ; *" ,.*. jj 
vbl. sb. of a vb. *hux, the existence of 
assumed by Ash, and in later Diets,] '' 
of catching pike, by means of hooks suspc“ 
lines from bladders. raf 

X708-X5 Kersey, //// xm.c f/ the Ptie, * A.i 

of taking that sort of Hih. 2727-42 jn 
2787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 Thcff 
take pikes with, called Huxing. Fake du|t> , 
ders, blow them up, and tie them clo^e . J* j H 

the mouth of each, tic .a line. .2t the end 
hcKiks be armed. .the pike having taken cf 

bounce about with the bladder, to the .vttneV- 

all the spectators ; when he h alm«t ‘ 



Huyd, obs. p.i. pi^e. oi iiiin: r-.- 
o!w. f. II1DAI.G0. Huydo, oU. iicss 

dels, var. Hijdels, Obs. Huyfe, 
sb.{{ Obs. 
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Hnyghenian (hsigrnian), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
+ -IAN.J Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghensj 
a Dutch mathematician and astronomer (1629-95). 

. Huyghenian eyepiece^ a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Ha,rris Lex. Techn. s.v. The.,Huge- 

nian Satellite, as ’tis called, because discovered first by Mr. 
Hugens, revolves round Saturn, in about 16 Days. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr: 95 The pictures formed by 
deep achromatic triplet object-glasses acting with Huy- 
ghenian eye-pieces, 1867 J. Hogg MtcroeC. i. iu 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece. .is the best for merely optical purposes. 

jECuyr(e, obs. ff. Hire ; var. Hube, Oh*, a cap. 
Hnyssenite (hsi’senait). [Named after 

Huyssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey mineral, 
a borate of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfurt. 

x 858 Dana Pf//t. (ed. 5) SuppL 799. 

Huyst, obs. f. Host, Whist. Huyt, obs. f. 
Hued. Huyte, obs. f. White. 

Svlz, north, dial. f. Us. 

Snzz, ? 0 h. [Origin obscure. In the northern 
glossary to J. Hutton’s ‘ Tour to the Caves’ 1781, is 
*IInzzin, an husk’.] (See quot.) 

1747 Genii. Mag. 310 The smaller hulls, chaff and buzzes, 
that IS, grains of corn in their hulls, passed thro* this wide 
wire grate. 

Suzz (hrz), ini* [Echoic.] A buzz. 

1827 Hardman Waterloo 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
rustle out Huzz ! While their verdant branch lies buried in 
the fuzz. 

Huzz (ht^z), V* Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec. ; cf. intr. (rarely tram,) To buzz. 

Hence Hu’zzing vi>l. sd. a, 

»SS 5 W. ^yATREMAN Fardle Fadons i. vi. Gnattes.. 
driue the Lions with their slingyng and terrible huszyng, 
cleane out of that quartre. *557-8 Phaer yEneia vi. 
Rhj b, As bees. .With buzzing feruentnoyse. z6x6Surfl.& 
Markh. Country Farme 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and buzzing within (the hive]. 1664 Ethebedgb 
Lxrve in Tub 1. ii, Mrs. Graciana has flung a Squib into his 
bosom, where the Wild-fire will huzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booming round ray sinking head- 1747 
Genii, Mag, 381 Let not your vessel be.. stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave buzzing and 
sputtering. 1854 Tennyson North, Farmer ( 0 . -S'.) xvi. 
Wi* ’is kittle o‘ steSm Huzzin* an’ maazin’ the blessed 
feSlds wi’ the Divil’s oan teSm. 189^ F. S. Ellis Repnard 
70 Just as a big dragon fly Was buzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

Huzza (hrza*, huza*), int, and sb. Also 6-^ 
hussa, 7 husaaw, 7- huzzah, huzzay 
[app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 
taneous utterance of the final a. 

It is mentioned by many x7-i8th c. writers ^as being 
originally a sailor’s cheer or salute: * It was derived front 
the marine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off’ (North Exam, (1740) 617). It may 
therefore be the same as hetsatt / hissa t originally hauling 
or hoisting cries : see Heeze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa. 
(German has also htt’ssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 
and, subsequently, of exultation.)] 

A. int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 
a hurrah. 

1682 N. O. Boileads Lutrln hi. 33 Oh see (says Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza ! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. OJficer i, 
'i, Huzza then 1 huzza for the queen, and the honour of 
Shropshire ! 1830 C. Wordsworth Jml. in Overton Life 
(i888> 50 Winchester beat Eton by sixty runs, huzza. 1853 
Thackeray Rose 4- Ring xix, Everybody was shouting, 
‘Huzzay! huzzay Long live the King and Queen I* 

B. sb. The shout of huzza ; a shout of exultation 
or applause ; a hurrah. 

*573 G. Harvey Scholai^s Love in Letter-ik. (Camden) 
IIS Whattes now.. My youthfuUIste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahoes, But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes? 1665 
Evelyn Diary i July, Went on board the Prince ..she 
had 700 men.^ They made a great huzza or shout at our 
approch, 3 times. 1679 Lend, Gaz. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted him with five 
great Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
Seameniike. 1686 S. Sewall 25 Sept., Queen's birth- 

day.. made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Wood Life 16 Dec. (O. H. S,> III. 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 1712 W. Rogers 
Voy. 220 We saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Pope Ess, Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 1838 Hist. Rec. zndRegt, Foot 
65 The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy abandoned the redoubt and fled, 1858 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxxix. The chaplain sbpped down his cards with 
a huzzay x88o E. Kirke Garjield 16 The wild huzza of 
victory. 

•i* D. allnsively. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct : a rake, a gallant. Also huzza-woman. 

1660-73 Wycherley Gentl. Danciug-Mast. i. ii, We are 
for the brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. Ibid., Tear- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women. 

c. Huzzo-mon, men hired to shout ‘ huzza . 
Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men .. ;^4o. 
HTlzza< (hrza*, huza*), z/. Also 9 huzzah, huz- 
zay (huze**). [f. Huzza int.'] 

1 . intr. To shout huzza. (Zonstr. 

1683 Trvon Way to Neal/h 510 They .are Carouzing and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils with their roaring Companions. 

1705 HicKERiKciLL Pfiest-CT. H. iv. 42Thcydrinka Health 


—Huzzah— to the Prosperity of the Highflown. .Ceremony- 
hlonger. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. (ed. 3) 228 He imme- 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. zBoz Home 
Hist. Rcb. v, The populace. .who huzza for any thing that 
brings them together, huzzaed, a 1845 Hood Pub. Dinner 
ii. Hip, hip 1 and huzzaing. And singing and saying. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. ix, The rustics huzzaed for 
their landlord. 1860 Thackeray Round. Papers, RibbD7is, 
I huzzay respectfully when they pass in procession. 

2. trans. To acclaim with linzzas. 

x688 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 381 They huzza’d and humm’d 
them in great abundance. *710 Steele Taller No. 193 F 5, 

I . . have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (O. H- S.) II. 339 Some Persons were so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 
1813 Scott Rokeby\i. xxvi. The brute crowd, whose envious 
zealHuzzas each turn of Fortune's wheel. zS^S Thackeray 
Neioconies 1 . v. 49 The way of the world, which huzzays all 
prosperity. 

Hence Huzza'iug* vhl. sb. and ppL a . ; Hnzza'er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. King Cookery (R.), A caldron of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail, a *734 
North Exavt. 111. viii. § 44 (1740) 617 At merry hleetings, 
good Fellowship in Way of Healths, run into some Extra- 
vagance and Noise, as that which they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Perfection. *805 Naval Citron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 Tail's Mag. V. 426 
Shoulers, or singers, or huzzaers. 1862 Gen. P. Thompson 
in Bradford Advertiser 15 Feb. 6/1 A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob. 1862 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. x. viiL (1872) III. 298 
f These huzzahings only tell me what 1 have lost 1 ' said the 
new King. 

Huzzard. ?Obs. [?f. Huzz + -ard. Cf. 
Buzzard sb.'-^, and hiizz-buzz cockchafer (Chester 
and Shropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling. 

*799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 299 Huzzard ..'Vsas fly is 
little known . . It is larger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both bodyand wings. 1829 (jLover iVir/. 
Derby 1 . 177 Well known to the expert angler. .harry long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzard fly. 

Huzzie, huzzy: see Hdsst. 

Hv-, a rare ME. spelling of hu-, as in hv ~ hu, 
How ; hvnt = Hunt; hvyr = huir, Huke. 

Hw-, a frequent OE. initial element (:— OTeut. 
hw-j pre-Teut. kw-'), for which wh- was aftenvards 
substituted ; e. g. OE. kwd, hivelp, hwislle, hwy, 
Imylc (early ME. hwuch), now Who, Whelp, 
Whistle, Why, Which. All OE. and early ME. 
words in hw- included in this dictionary will be 
found under Wh-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for httu- 
and hu- : e. g. Hw = hu, How ; Hwe = Hue ; 
Hwgsom = Ugsomb ; Hwick = hath, Hook ; 
Hwid = huie, Hood ; Hwide = Aitide, Hide ; 
Hwmble = Humble ; Hwnt = Huht ; Hwon, 
hwu=How; HwTe=A«re, Whobe; Hws, hwsa 
^ hulls, hits, House; Hwyd=A)y'rf, Hid; etc. 

Hwyr, var. Huke. 

Hy, var. Heo, Hi prons.; obs. f. His, High, I. 

Hyacine, corrupt f. Htacinth (sense i). 

1590 Spenser F.Q. h. xit 54 Some deep eropuipled as the 
Hyacine [soed. 1611 ; ed. 1590 tnispr. Hyacint ; riruesvinc, 
wine, incline] Some as the Kubuie laughing sweetly red. 

Syacixitb. (hai'asinji). Also 6 hiacintbe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyacinthe, 7 hiacint ; 
see also Jacinth. [Ultimately ad. Gr. vamvBos 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
beloved by Apollo ; see sense 2. The earliest 
forms in English were jacincte, jacynct, jacynth, 

a. OF. jacincte, iuod,F. jacinthe (sec Jacinth) ; 
the more classical form (after L. hyacinihus') was 
introduced in the 16th c. (so also Y. hyacinthe, now | 
antiquated, acc. to Hatz.-Darm.). In modem usage 1 
the gem is called jeuintk and hyacinlh, but the 
latter is the exclusive form for the flower.] 

1 . A precious stone, a. Rendering or representing 
Gr. vaxtvBos, L. hyacinihus, ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire, b. In modem use, a reddish-orange 
variety of zircon; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

(1230, etc. see Jacinth.] *553 Eden Treat, Newe Jnd. 
(Arb.) 20 Rubines, Htacintbes, Saphyres, Topases. 1610 
B. JoNSON Alch. II. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 246/1 Dishes of agate, 
set in gold, and studded. With emeralds, 5aph>Tes,hIacynths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Confection of 
Hyacinth, is a thin cordial electuarj', composetf of divere 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it bears, *782-3 F. Mabtyn Geog. Mag. I. 709 A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are . . dis- 
persed. 1850 Leitck tr. C. O, Mullet's Attc. Art § 207 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
sparkling with amethysts and fa\acinth.<L 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. II. li. 367 Zircon and hyacinth 
possess the formula ZrSiOi. 

c. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour iennS or tawny. 

1*688 R, Holme I. ii. 12/2 Jacynthe.] 1704 J. 
Harris Ze.r. Techn., Tenny ox Taxottey. the Heralds term 
for a bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed ; . . in 
the Coats, .of nobles 'tis called H^mrinih. 

■fd. A blue or purple fabric: — Jacinth ic. Obs. 

*609 Bible (Douay) Eeelus. xlv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 
and hyadnthe 1*383 WyCUF tacynct], and purple. 


hyacinthine. 


^ 2 . A plant, a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
vaKivOos, L. hyacinihus, a name among the ancients 
for some flower; according to Ovid a deep red or 
‘purple’ lily (7 f ilium Mariagoti), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iris, or larkspur. 
(See Bubani Flora Virgil. 63.) Now only Hist, or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flower Is said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on the petals the 
letters Al, or AI.AI, exclamation of grief (cf. Moschus in. 6, 
Oyid. Met. x. 211). Hence many literary allusions; also 
Linnasus’s specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non-scriptus, 

*578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xliii. 202 Of the redde Lillie Guide 
•wryteth this, that it came of the bloud of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus . . And for a perpetuall memorie of the Boy H>’a- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hyacinlhes. 1595 
Daniel Sohh. xxxiv, You are changed, but not t' a hyacint ; 
I fear your eye hath turned your heart to flint, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (tyti) 16 O hyacinths! 
for ay your ai keep still, Nay, w'ith more marks of woe your 
leaves mow fill. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (18^7) 
III. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced. 


b. In modem use, tbe English name of the genus 
Hyacinthus (N.O. Liliacete), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped si.x-parted flowers, of 
various colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike ; esp. H. orientalis, a native of 
the Levant, of which numerous varieties are culti- 
vated for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with or without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species of 
Scilla, Muscari, etc. 

Californian H,, the genus Brodixa, Feathered H., 
Muscari covtosuin tuonstrosum. Grape H., the genus 
Muscari, esp. M. boiryoides. Lily H., Scilla Lilio- 
Hyacinthus. Missouri H., the genera Brodisa and Hes~ 
peroscordum {Hesperauthus). Star H,, Scilla amcena. 
Starch H., Muscari raceviosum. Tassel H., Muscari 
comosum. Water H., a name of Pontederia crassipes, 
a water plant of Florida, etc, with clusters of light-blue or 
violet flowers. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), Scilla 
nutans (ssBivzBtLL 2); (of N. America), Scilla or Catnnssia 
Fraseri. (See Treas. Sot. and Miller Plant-u.) 

*578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlvUi. 205 There be two sortes of 
Hyacinthes, yet ouer and aboue diuers others whiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. Ibid. 206 In Englishe also 
Hyacinthe or Crowtoes. ^ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
X08 Tuberous Iris, Hyacinth Zeboin. *728-46 Thomson 
spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 1741 Coutpl, 
Fam.-Piece ii. In. 353 Beds of Ranunculu.?. Hyacinth, and 
Anemonles. i8zo Shelley Sensit. PI. i. vii, The hyacinth, 
purple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its bells a 
sweet peal anew. 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. iv. Convent 
Hirsekau 74 A delicious fragrance, .as of hyacinths. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 3B6 Sheets of hyacinth ‘ITiat seem'd 
the heavens upbreaking thro' the earth. 1882 Carden xz 
Feb. 90/1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths.. micht be natu- 
ralised in the Grass. 1B97 Daily Nexvs 30 June 8/x Sir 
Herbert Maxwell objects to the southron use of the name 
bluebells, os applied to the flowers that he prefers to call 
wood h>’acinlbs. 1897 H. J, Webber in Bulletin U.S.Dep. 
Agric., Bat. No, 18 (riV/e) The Water Hyacinlh, and its 
relation to navigation in Florida. 

c. Jig. {pi.). Hyacinthine locks. (See Hya- 
CIKTHINE I.) 

1768 SiH W. Jones Solbna 5 in Peems, etc. (1777) s The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza's hair. 

a. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common variety of the flower (see b). 

1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/8 The ne%v spring colour is 
called ‘hyacinth’ and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
hyacinth. 

3 . A bird ; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera lonomis and Porphyrio. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as hyacintk-Ukc adj. ; 
hyacintb-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of a hyacinth-bulb ; hyacinth-stone = sense i. 

*836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz ix, The hyacinth-gla.'i.ses in the 
parlour-window. <2x849 Mancan (1859) 61 A price 

less hyacinth-stone. 1859 W.S. Coleman jVoodlands(iS66) 

71 Delicate white blossoms . . arrayed in a hyacinlhjike 
form. 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. i i/i In 1730 the hyadnth 
trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colour 
of the gem (l b), or tbe blue or purple colour of 
the flower (2). 

1694 Sai-mon Bates* Disp. ^17x3) 381/r The Odoriferous 
yellow or Hj'acinth Oil. 1796 Kirwan Elent. Mtu. (cd. 2) 

I. 2D Hyacinth red — high red with a shade of brown. *870 
OuioA Winter City X. 299 The hyacinlh-hued hiUs. *8» 
Daily News 9 Apr. 6/3 'The favourite colour, .the byaanin 
blue, so called by tbe milliners, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is more mauve than blue. rr r 4 

Hyacintlliail (haiiasi-njian), a. [f. L- ip‘f - 
cintk-us + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the hyacmtii 
(sense i or 2), hyacinthine. 

17x4 Eusdek Crt. of Love in SieHi s 
Pr6ud Columns.. That hewn from 
came X704 Mrs. A. M. ol^thrir 

sion of white u'aving locks .. conve«d - ihcm o\er. 

hj-acinthian beauty, before 

1858 Caswau. Poetut 93 H>*ac«nthian blue. 

Hyacinthine 9,,°/ r 

[ad. L. hya<Mhi,-us, a Gr. vair»-U,r-or. 1 . 

Wicivffos Htacinth : see-iNH-J . . . 

1 Ofthc colour o/ a hyacinth (cJtbcrth. gem (I a) 

or the flower). (Chiefly as a pocUc or rhetoncal 
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epithet of hair, zilicv //om,Od,xi.2Zif KSfiasvajstv- 
Bii'Qjai’Oii o/xoiaf, Mocks like thehyacinthine flower’, 
which in the next line seem to be compared to gold.) 

1656 Blount Clozso^r.^ Hyncinthine^ of Viotct or Purple 
colour. 1667 Milton P, L, iv. 301 Hyacinthin locks Hound 
from his parted forelock manly hung Clustrin^. 27*3 Popk 
Odyss. VI. 274 His hyacinthine locks descend in waN-y curls. 
2791 Pearson in Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, hyacinthine glass of antimony. 2M3 
Bates Amazon iv. (1864} 80 The splendid Hj'acinthine 
Macaw (.l/acrtJcerrj/x Hyacit:i/iinus)..\s entirely of a soft 
h3*acinthine blue colour, c.xcept round the eye^ 1874 
Lowell Ag^assiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 112 Shaking with 
burly mirth his hyacinthine hair. 2874 H. D. Westropp 
Ainu. Precious Stones 74 Many fine engravings, and also 
camci, occur in the essonite, and the fixTicinthine ganiet. 
Jbld, 93 TTie h>*acinthine sard is . . a rich . . variety of this 
stone whicli possesses the orange-red tint. 

2 . Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths. 

267s Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 73 From his hair the colour 
graj’ she [PallasJ took, And made it like the hj'acinthine 
flower. 2760 Fawkes tr. Anacreon xlii. (R.), With hya- 
cinthine chaplet crown'd. ^ 2791 Cowper Odyssey vi, 286 
His curling locks like hTOcinthine flowers. 282* * B. Corn- 
wall ’ to Skylark^ Hyacinthine bowers. 

3 . Like the boy Hyacinthus of Greek mythology. 

2847 Emerson PiJr/rrr, The hyacinthine boy, for 

whom Mom well might break and April oloom. 

11 Hyades(hJ>i*adrz),j^ pL/Utroit. Rarelyangli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. vaScr, fern, pi., in popular 
etymology connected with vety to rain (their heliacal 
rising being supposed to prognosticate rain), but 
perhaps f. ur, vos swine, the L. name being sttctilx 
little pigs. With the anglicized JJyads cf. F. 
Hyadts^ A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, the chief of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran. 
2398TREvisA^<7r/AZ)xP./?.\niL xxv.fBodl. MS.), Hj^ides 
..bene rcyny slerres, for in he risjmgc of them falleh moche 
raj'ne. 25x3 Douglas yEneis 111. viii. 21 Of everj’ sierne 
the twinkilfing noth he . . Arthuris huj’fe,_ and Hj’ades. 
1587 Golding De AFomay xiii. J92 The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarre maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 2637 \lz.\yeoou Koyal Ship Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades. 2B42 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 104/2 
Aldebaran and the Himdcs form the forehead and ej'e, 
185^ Kf.iciitley AfyikoL Anc, Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion’s strength. 

Hyeena, variant of Hyena. 

11 Hya-hya (hai-aihai-a). [Native name.] The 
Cow-tree of liritisli Guiana (Tabtrnamontana 
vtilis ) : sec Cow-tree 2. 

184a i^enny C^r/.XXHl. 494/1 The milk-tree, or Hya-hj-a 
of Demerara, a i88* Sir R. Cmristison A utoiicg^ (1885) I. 
390, I examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Hya-hya tree. 

Hyalescent (haiialcsent), a. [f. Gr. uaX-os 
glass + -ESCENT.] Becoming hyaline or ylassy. 
So HytUe'acence, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1884 Wedster, Hyaletcence, 

Hyalin (hsi'alin). [f. Gr, uaX.-os glass (see 
next) -h -IN.] a. Physiol. * The pellucid point 
which is the first stage of developemcnt of the 
nucleolus of Schleiden ' tMayne). b. Path. Reck- 
lingliausen's term for the tr-anslucent substance 
found in tubercle ; called by Langhans ‘ canalised 
fibrin’ {Syd. Sac. Lexi). c. An op.aicscent sub- 
stance resembling chitin, which is the chief con- 
stituent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by Hoppe-Scyler.) 

28^ in Mavne Exfos. Lex, 

Syaline (hai’alin, -oin), a, and sh. [ad. L. 
hyctlin^us, a. Gr. vaKivoi of glass or crystal, f. uoAoy, 
I'cXor glass (said to be originally an Eg>*ptian word). 
Cf. F, hyaiin (OF. m/iV;).] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 
glassy. ciyslalHnc, vitreous. (Cliicfly technical,') 

Hyaline cartila^e^ ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibrocartilage or other xTirieticH. Hyaline de/^enera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of various tissuc-s in which 
they awime a glassy appearance. 

ax66z Holydsy (1673) 174 Sprinkled over with 

hyaline or glass-cotourd dust. i79t E. Darwin Pot. Card. 
i. tT7 As l>cIow she braids her nyaline hair. 28*8 Stark 
Elent. Hat. Hist, II. xiS Bod)' oblong, depressed.. tunic 
whitislj, hyaline. 2855 Holden Hunt. Osteol. (1878) 24 
'Jlie. .skeleton of the foetus. .consists at first of hyaline 
cartilage. 2857 H. Macsmuan Pille Teach, ti. (1870) 30 
Like the h>'aline jiavcmenl which John saw in vision. 28S0 
W. B. Carpknti'k in 19M Cent. April 613 Near the surface 
of the water.. ihe inier-sp.Yces Jof theicclterg) lose their dead 
whitenrsA, and become h';pUne or bluish. 2B97 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 658 ntesc ijyalinc or hyaloid degenerations 
are found. .in aged doge- 

B. sh, 1 . *A sea of gl.TSs like unto aystal’ 
(fidAnffira vaXtvrj, Rev. iv. 6); hence a poetic term 
for the smooth sen, the dear sky, or any transparent 
substance. 

2C67 ^!^LTON P, F.. VII. 619 On the cleer Hyaline, the 
Classic Sex 2817 MoNTGCurRV Jsl. 1. 163 'rhrough 
the clear hyaline the Ship cf Heaven Came railing. 2876 
M.Omxjxs /r. AFidn. to.^f.Jl. Pref, Poem x86 Like halcyon 
troosling on the hyaline. 2876 Blackuose Crifft II. xiv. 
21 j .%TratIow> . . fiullered with the pe.srly hyaline of dew, 

2 . Anctl. rvnd AV.’A a, 'Hie HrALOin incmbmne 
of the eye. b. Hy.Minc carlibge (see A), c. cj 
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2854 Webster, the pellucid substance in cells 

in process of de\*elQpmcnt. 

II Syalino'sis. Fatk, [See -osis.] Hyaline 
degeneration : see Hyaline a, 

2876 tr. IVa^er's Gen, Pathol, 325 Hyaloid degenera- 
tion, or hyalinosis. 

Syallte (hd'abit). Min. [f. Gr. va\-or glass 
'-L-iTE (F. hyalite)', named by Werner 1794.] A 
colourless variety of opal, occurring in globular 
concretions. 

1794 Kirwan Elan, flfin. (ed. 2) I. 297 Hyalite, Muller’s 
Gloss, of the Germans. 285* Th- Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
I. i. 36 Known by the names of volcanic glass, glass of 
Muller, or hj^alite. 1868 Dan.a Min. (ed. 5) 20X HiTiUte 
occurs in amygdaloid. 

(i Syalitis (hsiialai'tis). Path, [f. Gr. CoX-oj 
glass + -ITIS.] Inflammation of the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 

2847 in Craig. 187$ H. Walton Dts. Eye (ed. 3) 975 
Hj*alitis is not excited by wounds. 

Hyalo- (hsijMp), combining form of Gr. va\-os 
glass, used in various modem terms, chiefly scientific 
and technical : as Hyaloclast (-klast) nonce-ivd. 
[after iconoclast), a glass-breaker. Hy’alograph 
(-graf) [Gr. ~ypa<po^ that writes], ‘ an instrument 
for et(i ing on a transparent surface * ; so Hyalo- 
grapliy (-/)‘grafi) [Gr. -ypatpia wiling], * the art of 
miting or engraving on glass* (Webster 1864). 
■j•Hyalo•melan(e, Min, [Gr. black], a name 

formerly given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hy‘olo- 
mlcte (-mikt), Afin. [Fr. hyalomicte, f. Gr. pifcros 
mixed], a mixture of quartz and mica, of granulated 
texture. Hy alophane (-fif*n), A/in. [Gr. -(payTjs 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals. Hy’aloplasm (-plsez’m), Piol. [Gr. 
ir\da/ia moulding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm ; hence Hyalopla*smic a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterons (-p'pteros), a. Entom. [Gr. sTrlpov 
wing], having transparent wngs (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hyalosiderlte (-si'dcrolt), Alin. [Gr. 
aiSrjpiTtji of iron : see Sidebite], a very ferruginous 
variety of chry’solite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalospermous (-spaumss), a. Bot. [Gr. 
airipfia seed], having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyaloteklt© (-trkwt), Afin. [Gr. rqKity 
to melt; see -ite], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium, which fuses to a dear glass. + Hyalo- 
type (see quot.). 

28.. Moorb Devil among Schol. ic6 That redoubted 
•Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where’er he went to crack a bottle J 2879 Rutlev Study 
Recks XL 199 He subdivides them Into tachylites, or those 
which are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids. 2853 Tii. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. III. XXV. 65 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the ■•hyalomictes, and the pegmatites. 2853 Amer. yml. 
Sc. Ser. 11. XIX. 362 •Hyalophan occurs, .in the dolo- 
mite of the Binnen valley. 2B68 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 346 
H)*alophane. .fuses with difficulty to a blebby glass. 2886 
Dallinger in yml. R, Aiicrosc, Soe. Apr. 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous *h>’aloplasm. 28x4/’/;//. LXIII. iBz'Hyalo- 
siderite occurs for the most part in crystals. 2852 R. Hunt 
Photogr. ix. 202 Specimens, which they term *H>*alotypes. 
These are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon the juime material. Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 

Hyaloid (hd*alold), a. and sb. [a. F. hyalo'ide, 
or ad. L. JiyaloJdes, a. Gr. vaAotiST;? like glass, 
glassy, f. uaXor gl.ass : see Hyaline.] 

A. adj. (Chiefly dinal.) a. Glassy, hy.nlinc. 
Hyaloid coat or membrane, a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the ritreous humour of the 
eye. Hyaloid body, humour, subslatice ; names for 
the ^itreous humour {Syd. Soc, Lex,), b. Con- 
nected with the hyaloid membrane, as hyaloid 
artery, canal, vein (ibid.). 

2835-6 ToopC^v/. Anat.\. yoLjx The outer capsule formed 
by the hyaloid membrane. Ibid, 553/2 The h^uloid coat . . 
is perfectly transparent. 2838 Penny Cycl. A. 239/1 There 
can be no doubt that the vitreous humour is secreted by the 
surfaces of the hyaloid cells. ^ 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anint, viii. 527 Ck>vcrcd by a thick hyaloid membrane. 

B, sb. 

1 . Anat. The hyaloid membrane : sec A. a. 

I1670 Pliit. Trans, V. 1025 nie Hyaloddes, which in- 

velopcs the Vitreous humour, is j>crfcctly transparent.] 
2838 Peitny CytF. X. 238^ The pigment left by the cilmrj' 
body,, which . , rests upon that portion of the surface of the 
hy.Tloid. sBS^Erig, AFech. 3 Dec. 272/2 Beyond this hyaloid 
.. is the retina. 

2. Hyaline B. I. 

2844 RIackzv. AFag. LVI. 31 A picturesque rock, im- 
mersed up to its shoulders in a green h>’aloid- 

11 Hyoloiditis (-aiTis). [f. prec. -ms.] 
Infiammalion of the hyaloid membrane. 

1B54 in Mayne Exfos. Ixx. 

Hyalonema (haiialcnr-ma). [mtxJ.L., f. Gr. 
foAo-r glass + thread.] The glass-rope sponge, 
wliidi roots itself to the sea-bed by n long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. Hence Hjralo- 
nemid, a sjKinge of this family (Jlyaloiemidx). 


i8ss Kingsley Glaucus (187B) S6 Tht Hrk'-eai 
gla.s5-ropc sponges. 1S76 BcticdtEs Anim. ramiiPt' S' 
the sea of Japan is found a veiy remaxkaWe ^..■ 

ralli’ known bj- the name of Hj-alonema. s-.- 

Hyalose (horaldns). them. [f. as HiAiWi 
-OSE.] A dextro-rotatory sugar obtained fren d. 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. ' 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Hybern-, incorrect spelling of Hibeen-. 
Hyblsean (hsibir-an), <7. Also Hyblean. ff 
'L, Hybl-^-us iS^Hybla, Gr. 'T 0 \t}) + ..\x.] Ofo* 
pertaining to the town of Hybla in Sicily, celebrstri 
for the honey produced on the neighboaring hilij- 
hence poet,, honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

2614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 17 Not the 
Nectar of heauen, whereof, he that drinkes, sl-jJl r^t- 
thirst agaihe. 26^ Tatc Abs, 6- Achii. 11. 1123 Thro-c^ 
and busy as Hyblaxin s^^•a^ms. 2742 Young El, Ti. il 
536 From friendship . . ILe Wise extract Eanh’j ri:* 
Hyblean Bliss. x88o Swinburne Study Sbaks. soi 
and Hyblasan eloquence 1 
Hyolan tbsi'blan), a. rare’^K =prcc. 

2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 190 She’ll 
softest hum of Hyblan bee. 

HyTjodont (hi-bedpnt), si. and a. [f. Gr. K.-; 
hump, v 06 s hump-backed + iSovs, iSoiT- tooth.) 

A. si. A shark of the extinct genus //)/,’& o: 
family with conical compressed tKth. 

2847 Carpenter Zool. § 589 Intermediate between tb«? 
[Cestracionts] and the ordinarj’ Sharks was another 
to which the name of Hybodonts has been given. iSa 
Dana A fan. Ceol. 278 note. 1877 Le Conte Elev:. Ct:l 
(28^) 388. 

B. adj. Belonging to this family of fishes, 

2872 Nicholson Palsont. 339 ITie teeth are of^bt i< 

called the ‘ Hybodont ’ form, having a genera! ccrica! 
shape. 

Hybrid (hsi’brid, hrbrid), sh. and a. Also ; 
hi-, hy bride, [f. L. hybrida, more correctly h* 
brida {ibrida), offspring of a tame sow and uild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different nccs, 
half-breed. Cf. F. hyhride (1798 in Hatz.-Bara.). 

A few examples of this word occur early in ijlhcj tc* 
it was scarcelj' in use till the i9tb. 'Ibe only irenber w 
the group given by Johnson is Hvcridoi’s a.; 


yrtd. . 

A. sb. 

1 . The offspring of two animals or plants of 
different species, or (less strictly) varieties; a half* 
breed, cross'breed, or mongrel. 

Reciprocal hybrids, hybrids produced from the sa.“« 
two species A and B, where in the one case A n 
B female, in the other B is male and A female; ef. »■« 
mule and the hinny. . • • tt \ 

a. of animals. (In I7lhc. only asinongiMi H 

260X Holland Pliny II. 231 There lsnocreaiurein|<M«i 

so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine 5 wd 'tniy 
such hogs in old time they called Hybrides, as a man 1^- 
say, halfc wild. 16*3 Cockeram, Hibride,^ Hos inte^ 
beiweene a wilde Boare and a tame Sow. iBj8 
Hybrid, a mongrel or mule ; an animal w Pj-';Oh P / 
from the mixture of two species. 2852 D- 
/4w«. (1863) II. IV. ii. 232 Grotesque hyl>nd<, 
half-b^st. 2B59 Darwin Orig. Spec. 1* ^ “ 
or mongrels from between all the breeds of Ihc puy' 
perfectly fertile. 2B6* Huxley Lect. B *[{, 
There is a great difference between ‘Mongrels " 

crosses between distinct raws and ‘hybrids wt- 
crosses between distinct species, 

b. of human beings. . , • v 1 v- 

2630 B. JoNSON Heso Inn 11. ii, She’s a wild 
sir, and a hybride. 2E61 J. CRAWfUnn in 
Soc. (N.S.) 1. 357 At the best we lEnghvh] .ire but 
yet, probably, not the worse for ihaL 2878 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, 

. .hybrids as you see in Oxford Street. .but real do • * 

Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

C. of plants. , , . T’lv 

[2788 J, Lee Introd. Bot. fed. 4I f 

tard, a monstrous Production of two M'lnts o« 
Species.] 1828 (sec aj. 2845 Lindley 
267 No hybrids but such as arc of a pU' 

character can be perpetuated with certainty. 4’ ,jj:r 
TER Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 

sown first. Hybrids., arc usually 50^ n«t, 4|j|. 
turnips the last. 2B67 Darwin in Lye 4 
306 I'he common Oxlip found everywhere .. 
certainly a hybrid between the primrose and w 

2 . transJ.xswAJig. Anything derived fm ^ 

gcncous sources, or composed of differen. • j, 
congruous dements; in Philol. s'- ccmpo>^ 
formctl of elements belonging to diffcrcnl ^ 

1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 213 A/re« 
compounds, .favours the multiphcalion of jj. 

que hybrids. 2860 Darwin In L(/e Ac-r. ' ' ' d 
1 will tell you what you arc, a hybrid, a wn r* ^ 
I.Twycr, poet, naturalist, and theologian. *.'7 fj 
jud. Gxlyuue II. vii. 263 A remarkable h> • 
a frank . . bumpkin, and a U'.ed tip 
Eng. Accid. 39 ^metimes wc find 
elements con»j>oundeiI. 'Uiese are tcrttied '' 

F. Hall 7 soo /r//?rr2Sll.eancieniRomanj*v^^^^^^^^^ 
endured scier.iistes or scientisia, ai a new ijj 

1. i’rodiiced bj- the inttr-breeding of 
species or varieties of anim.als or plants , - > 
cross-bretl, half-brctl. . ,u A 

1775 Ash, Hybrid, begotfrn L 

»r>ecies, produced from plant* cf di..civ 
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HYBRIDAL. 

Darwin Bot. Card. 149 note. Many hybrid plants de- 
scribed. 1823 J. Badcock Doin. Amttsevt. 47 These 
hybrid, or mule productions. 1B57 Darwin in Lije <5- Lett, 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is rather better evidence on 
the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to admit. 
1865 PaLcrave Arabia II. 211 The town inhabitants .. 
are at present a very hybrid race, yet fused into a general 
. . type. 

2 . iramf. and fig. Derived from heterogeneous or 
incongruous sources ; having a mixed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements ; mongrel. 

Hybrid bill, a bill in Parliament combining the character- 
istics of a public and private bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly {as in 
a public bill) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. ^ 

<xz7x6 South (1737) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul. .did 

[deal] with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 1805 Med. 
Jml. XIV. 307 Incomplete^vaccination. .again followed by 
a sort of hybrid result or modified variolse. 1837-9 Hal- 
LAM Hist, Lit. I. i. 1. § 87, 79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with moaem words. 1859 Erskine May 
Law of Pari. (ed. 4) xxiv. 613 Established by a public bill, 
brought in by the government, but otherwise treated as 
a private or ‘hybrid' bill. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 Skeat 
Prine. Eng, Eiytnol. I. 430 English abounds with Hybrid 
compounds, .words made up from different languages. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comtmv. I. xiii. 183 note, In England.. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee oV Selection. 1893 May’s Law of 
Part. (ed. lo) 444 Public bills which affect private rights., 
are termed in practice ‘ hybrid bills *. 

So t Hy'bridal, f Hybridan adjs. = Hybrid a. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hybridan, whose parents are of diuers 
and sundry Nations. 1801 T. Jefferson tPrit. (ed. Ford) 
VIII. 16 , 1 am persuaded the squash, .is a hybridal plant. 
Hybridation (-/‘‘Jan), [a. F. hybridation, f. 
Hybrid: see - ation.] = Hybridization. 

1879 tr. De QuatrefagL's* Hum, Spec, 69 Finally, crossing 
between species, or hybridation, is extremely exceptional 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. 1882 
American V. 88 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 

Hybndism (hai-bridiz'm, hi'b-). [f. Hybrid 
- b -ISH : cf. F. kybridisme^ 

1 . The fact or condition of being hybrid ; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 
phenomenon, 

1846 in Worcester. 1857 Darwin in Life 4* Lett. (1887) 
II, no, 1 have now been three whole months on one chap, 
ter [of ‘ Origin of Species'] on Hybridism, *862 Huxley 
Beet. JVrh^. Men 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

• b. The production of hybrids ; cross-breeding. 

• 184^ Lindlby Sck.Boi. X. (1858) 369 Recourse is had to 
hybridism, when a wild insipid fruit may be possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 208 It is, in fact, the 
instinct of self-preservatioD, which revolts at hybridism. 
2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IP. Pref. (1884) 13 
Inappropriate hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterility. 

2 . Philol. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

1862 Latham Lang. (ed. 5)480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybridism. 

Hybridist, [f. as prec. + -ist.] = Hybridizer, 
1849 El<frist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybridist Is thrown open, 1830 Ibid. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected to the production 
ofsize of blossom and novelty of colour. 1882 Garden 2$ Feb. 
123/1 Old Hybridisers had not, however, the material to 
work upon which modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (haibri-dlti, hib-). [f, as prec. + 
-ITY : cf. F. hybridiH."] Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in 4 ' Lett.^ (1887) 8 It would lead to 

closest examination of hybridity. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 12 Briefly surveying the phenomena of hybri* 
dity. 1890 Stuart Glennie \n Nature 2 Oct., The Arj'an 
languages present such indications of hybridity as would 
correspond with such racial intermixture. 

Hybridi:zable, a. [f. as^ next + -able.] 
Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. Hooker (W.), Hybridirable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed. 3871 W. T. Dyer in yml, 
Bot. IX. 304 SVillows are hybridizable, 1893 Romanes 
Lei. in Life^ iv. (1893) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely bybridisable. 

Hy:bridizari;ion. [f. Hybridize + -ation.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 
parents of different species. 

1851 Illnstr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 205 In the^ hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much Interest. 1883 
G, Allen in Lottgm. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central stock. 

Hybridize (hsi^bridaiz, hib-), v. [f. Hybrid 
-b-IZE.] 

1 . trans. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-breeding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 

184s Florist's yml. 258 Suited lo the purposes of hybridi- 
sing. 1849 Florist 201 This [sameness] led enterprising 
cultivators to hybridise the sorts they possessed. 1839 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1872) 249 Hybridised embryos 
probably often perish in like manner. x86x Delamer 
FI. Card. 53 The produce therefrom [a large bed] is 
completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
bees. 

b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner {Cejii. Diet.). 

2 . inlr. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 
between two distinct species or varieties. 
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1853 Blachsv. /l/rt^.LXXIII.i3rHegrafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hybridise with the other 
tuberous species have failed. 

b. Of an animal or plant : To produce hybrid 
offspring by crossing with another species or 
variety ; to cross or interbreed. 

1862 Proc. Amer. Phit. Soc. IX. 119 [Sorghum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom^orn. 1880 Chamb. 
Encyel. s.v. Canary, The canary hybridizes readily with 
some other specie.^ of finch. 

Hybridizer, [f- prec. + -erI.] One who 
produces hybrids by crossing different species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties, .every hybridlser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec, iv. (3872) 76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposure to wet is to the fertilisation of 
a flower. 1882 (see Hybridist]. 

Hy^bridous, Now rare or Ohs. [f. L. 
hybrida + -oos. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.)] =' Hybrid a. ; of hybrid character. 

3^3 Ray Creation ii. (1692) 69 WHiy such difierent Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybridous Production should 
not again generate, and so a new Race be carried on. 1714 
L. Milbourne Traitors Rew. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 1771 Misc. in Ann. 
Reg. T72/2 Botanists .. have produced hybridous plants. 
17W Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule. ^ 1803 S. Fecge Anted. En^. 
Lang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybridous mix- 
ture of English and Latin. 3885 W. McDonald in N.Amer. 
Rev. Sept. 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyce, Hyeht, obs. ff. Hoise, Height. Hyd : 
see Hide sb.'^ and Hydage, obs. f. Hidage. 
Hydantoic (h3idcento«*ik), a. Ghent. [Arbi- 
trary formation from Gt. vb-oop water -b (All)an- 
Toic.] ss Glycoluric. So Hydautoate (hsidtem- 
[see -ateI i c]; Hydamtoin — Glycolylnrea. 
1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 127 Schlieper added the leuco- 
turic, allituric, diltturic, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or lantanuric acids, ibid. 135 Hydantoine. 1872 Watts 
Diet. Chem. VI. 702 Hydantoic acid.. crystallizes in large, 
transparent, colourless. .prisms. Ibid., AH the hydantoates 
. . are easily soluble in water. Ibid., The hydantoTn 
separates In^colourless specular fr>’stals, 

Hydatic (h3id2e*tik), a. [ad. Gr. u 5 ari^-cfs 
watery, f. uSar- water. Cf. F. hydaiiqnt^ Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery. 
So + Eyda tical d. 

27x0 Douglas in Phil. Trans. XXVII, 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor. 1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 
42 The hydatic [cyst], with contents clear as spring water. 
Hydatid (h3rdatid,hrd-),j5.(<T.) Path. Chiefly 
in pi. J formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidre*- 
tidfz). [ad. Gr. {tSarts, vSanS^ a drop of water, 
watery vesicle. Cf, F, hydatide.l A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissues of animal bodies ; esp. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm ; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Tseiiia j 
echinococcus) in its encysted state. 

a. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 284 Some, .by no means will 
admit of Egs, but will have them all to be Hydatides. 3687 
Ibid, XVI. 506 That Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R, Guv Pract. Ohs. Cancers A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water. 

3782 H. Watson in Med. Commun. I. 90 The kidnics 
were, .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoott. (2801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in- 
closed in it in the frontal sinus. 1851 H. Stephens Bk.Farm 
(ed. 2) II. 163/1 The disease ('the sturdy*) is caused by a 
living animal in the brain, the Maoy-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac Cormac Antisepi. Surg. 218 An operation planned 
and carried out ..for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagni, a small body of which 
one or more are often found attached to the epi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tube; formerly sup- 
posed to be a hyd.Ttid, now generally held to be 
the remnant of the MUllerian duct. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v, Morgagni. 

B. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid ; containing or affected 
with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. $) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast, .so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 1829 Sm A. Cooper Itlust. 
Dis. Breast i. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be applied to every v’aterj' tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed. 1843 
Budd Dis. Liver 34X The hydatid cj-st, i86r Hulmc tr. 
Moguin-Tandon ii. vii. xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hj-dalid Worms. 2897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 1116 One hydatid patient for every sixty-five 
admitted. Ibid. 3134 Percussion seldom jnelds the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydati'diform (also contr. Hydatiform) 
[cf. F. hydattforme\ a., having the form or character 
of a hydatid ; HydatPdinous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid ; containing hydatids ; Hydati’genotLS 
a., producing hydatids. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy^.^-^ Vesicular or ^hydatidlform 
disease of the chorion- 1853 Ramsbotham Obsteir. Med. 

7$ Solid tumours.. are found imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, but very' rarely* is *hydatidinous. 2854 


Mayne Expos. Zrx".,*Hydatifonn. 1876 Harley Mat. Med, 
(ed. 6) 368 Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
^54 Mayne Expos. Lex., '"Hydatigenous. 2889 J, M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. ]Pom, vii, (ed. 4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. ‘ 

_ Hydatism (hai-datiz’m, hi-d-), Med. [ad. Gr. 
vSaTia/x-os, f. -i/Sar/ffic to be waterj', f. vdar- water. 
Cf. F. hydalisme.'] A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body. 

1753 in Chambers Cyd . SufJ " 1B47 in Craig. i8s 4 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hydatoid (hsi-datoid, hi-d-), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. hydatoides, a. Gr. i' 5 aT 06 i 6 -jjr like water, 
watery (f, vSaro- water + cfSoy form) ; u 5 arofi 5 iy 
the aqueous humour of the eye. Cf. F. hydaloYde.'] 
a. adJ. Resembling water, watery, aqueous, 
b. sb. The aqueous humour of the eye ; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864). (Cf. Hyaloid.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersej-), Hydatoides, the aqueous or 
watery Humour of the Eye.] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hydatoid 
fluid, the aqueous humour of the eye. H. membrane, the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day.gies, hydegy : see Hay sb.^ 2. 
Hydd, obs. f. Hide sb.^ Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hither. Hyde, obs. f. Hide; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Hie. Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
van Hidel, Hidels. Hyder, obs. f. Hither, 
Hydra. Hydious, obs. f. Hideous. 
Hydnoid(hi-dnoid),rr. [See-on>.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Hydnum of fungi. 

Hydose, -ous, etc., obs, ff. Hideous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, van Hidour, Hidous, Obs. 
Hydr-, the usual form of Hydro- bef. a vowel. 
Hydra (hoi-dra). Forms : a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-7 hydro, hyder. fi. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6- hydra, [a. L. hydra, a. Gr. vbpa, water-ser- 
pent; spec, as in sense I. Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF. idres, ydre (mod.'F. hydre)."] 

1 . 1 , Gr.Mytk.'Tht fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lema, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off; said to have been 
at length killed by Hercules. 

a. <rT374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. X04 (Camb. MS.) 
Whan p dowte is detennyned and kut awey, ther vexen 
oolher dowtes with-owte nowmb>T ryht as the heuedes 
we.ten of ydre the serpent hat Ercules slowh. 1460 Cap- 
CRAVE Citron. (Rolls) 33 The vir. [labour of Hercules], 
killjmg of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas, xi. xix, How redoubted Hercules.. Fought 
with an ydre. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres ; and sea-sbouldring Whales. 

/§. 3398 Trbmsa Barth. De P, R, xviir. ix. (Bod). MS.), 
Ydra is a serpente wih many hedes..nnd it is seide that ^if 
one hed Is smyte ofjree hedes grouih azen. 3596 Spenser 
F. Q . VI. xii. 32 Like the hell-borne Hydra, which they 
faine That great Alcides whilome overthrew. 1604 Shaks. 
0th. II. iii. 308 Had 1 as many mouthes as Hydra, such an 
answer would .stop them all. 3667 Milton P.L, 11.^628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1780 Harris 
Philot, Euq.yg\i.%, (1841)463 When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 Gladstone in Lib. Mag. I. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra. 


2 . transf. 2x1^ fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the Lemsean hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 
aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

2494 Fabyan Chron.w. cciv. 215 The serpent idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whlche cuer burned in the harte of 
Edricus. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 128 b, That 
odyousc hydre and hissinge serpent of Rome. 2586 T. B. 
La Primaud.Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 378 They minister life and 
nourishment.. to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1392 Daniel Delia xv. (R.), And yet the hydra 
of my cares renews Still new bom sorrows of her fresh 
disdain. 2726 Amherst Terrse Fit. ix. 41 The hydra Is not 
to be destroy'd, unless you strike off all the heads at once; 
. .if you were to^ turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as bad is ready to step in his room. 2809 Han. 
More Ccclehs I, 387 Selfishness. .is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 1830 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) II. 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and prostrate, 

3 . A rhetorical term for any terrific serpent or 
reptile ; a * dragon \ 

_ 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries i. (1560) oSk As greate honoure. . 
it was to Saint George that noble (^apiaine, to slea the 
great hydre or Dragon at Silenx 1613 Pubciias Pilgrimage 
VI. i. 467 The Deserts of Lybia have m them many Hjtiras. 
1833-78 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso iv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

4 . A water-snake ; esp. one of the venomous sea- 
snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

1608 Topsell.S*<'*7‘^«/j(i 658) 759 All Water-sen^ents, as 
■well of the fresh, salt, and sweet w.aters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 1814 C^rv Dante, Inf ix- 4 * Aroimd 
them greenest hydros twisting roll’d Their %*o!umes. XS 55 
Emerson Misc., Scv. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 1- Her 

interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. 

6 . Astron. An ancient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sca-^rpent. Its 
chief star is Alphard or Cor Hydra;, of the second 

“.sfJ'w"cG.VNiNG.iAM Career: ATabkofmRny 

notable fixed Slerres with their Ioii;ittide .. Ilrichl«t in 
Hydra. 1674 Moxox yx/Wr/rnn. (ed eei ‘IMra. the 
Hydre 1B38 Pnrny Cyd. XII. mh dydra, the \\atet- 
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one of the old constellations. 1870 Proctor Oihtr 
Worlds xii. ?93 The vcjy existence of such a stream as 
Eridanusor Hydra, .implies, .such a process of segregation. 

II. 6. Zool. (pi. usually hydrie.) • A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of fresh-water polyps of ver}' 
simple, structure*, the body having the form of a 
c}’lindrical tube, with a month surrounded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 

The name was given to it by Linn£eus(i756),in allusion to 
the fact that cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

X79S F. Kakmacher G. Adautd Ess, J\Izcroscof>e (ed. a) 
litle-p., An account of the . .singular properties of the Hydras 
and Verticcllm. Todd Cycl, Anal. I. 60^/1 The 

Hydra. .is the largest. .of the Fresh-water Polypi. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 1050^ If cut transversely into^ several 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, so 
that thirty or forty Hydrse may thus be produced by the 
section oT one. x86x J. R. Greene Afau. Anim. Ktn^d,y 
CaUttt, 20 The Hydra possesses a gelatinous, subcylindrical 
body, .having one end erxpanded into an adherent dtsc^ or 
foot, a mouth being situated at its opposite extremity. 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan; so called from its resemblance to an 
individual of the genus Hydra. 

x 85 s E. & Kok&sxz Seaside SUtd, Nat. Hut, 23 The 
whole mass of the coral is porous, and the casnties occupied 
by the Hydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the surface 
within the rock. 

c. Hydra itiha : a larval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in^cerlain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like form. 

1847 Sir T. G. Y^KViv.xy. Rare Anvunh Scotl. 1 . 76 Hydra 
iuba^ the Trumpet Polypus. ^ 1858 Huxley Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa 7 'Hie like structure is observable in the ‘ Hydra 
tuba the lars-al form of the Lucemarian Medusae. 1870 
H, A Nicholson Afan. Zool, I. xoi The Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this stage of its career has been 
termed by Sir J. G. Dalyell. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Aniuu Life 780 The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Acra- 
speda, the Scyphistoma or Hydra taha. 

III. 7, altrib, and Comb. a. attrib, (< 3 ) in 
senses i and 2 : Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lemsean hydra. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Aead, i. (1589) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ipiorance. 1597 Shaks. 2 .Hen. IV^ tv. h. 38 
Whereon this Hydra-Sonne of Warre is ^rne. 1683 T. 
Hoy Agathoeles x6 Poor Men ! our Fruitful Hydra-Ills 
encrcase, For One Head lostj an Hundred in the Place. 
x7o8 Ozell tr. EoUeau's Luinn vi. 113 TjTanny Erects her 
K\*dra-hcad. 174* Young AV, T/u iv. 837 Dark Diemons 
1 discharge, and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Robinson WaL 
shirham I. 7 They are the hydra assailants which return 
with eveiy hour, 1813 Sir R. Wilson Prh. Diary 11 . 444 
If there is a fight. , you will then hear what a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion. 

if') in sense 6 : Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Hydra of polyps, 

1878 E, Clark Visit S*. Atner. 45 Tills singular organism 
the phj'salia belongs to the hydra family, and is in ever>' 
respect a jelly fish. x88o E. R. Lankester in Nature 
XXI. 413 The sperms from which a new generation of 
hydra-forms will spring. 

b. similative or parasynthetic, as hydra^hcaded, 
•hinded^ •ttechd adjs. ; also hydrafike adj. 

1589 Warner Alb. En^. v. xxviii. 126 (Stanf.) Those 
Hydra-kinded warres. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, u i. 35 Nor 
ncuer Hidra-headed Wilfufncsse So soone did loose his 
Scat; and all al once; .\s in this King.^ x666 Drydcn 
Ann. Afirab. ccxiix, Hydra-like, the fire Lifts up his hun- 
dred heads to aim his way. 1798 Malthus Pcpul. (1878) 
50 'l*his hydra-headed monster rose again after a few years. 
1875 Jowirrr Plato (cd. 2) III. 49 Fanc^'ing that they can 
cut otf at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind, 
Hydracid (hoidrrc'sid). C/icm. [f. HvDR(o-d 
-i-AciD, Cf. F. /y'i/rjr/aV, and Hydro-acid.] A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyacid^ or pxacidj containing 
oxygen ; now csp. to the halogen acids, or simple 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen. 

x8i6 IIenry Eleut. Chem. 1 . 374 These results arc calcu- 
lated on the supposition that liypophosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid is a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus; but it is doubtful whether i( may not be 
.a triple compound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
or a nydracicl. 1831 T. P. Jom'-s CV«t’<’rT, Chevi. xxiii. 231 
There are several. .acids in which hydrogen performs the 
ofilce once supposed to belong exclusively 10 oxvgen.. Acids 
of this kind are called hjxiracids. 1854 J. Scofkern in 
Oi-r'sCirc. Sc,^ Cheuu 351 Hydrosulphuric add is the first 
hydrogen acid, or h)dr^acid^ that has., come under our 
notice. xS64-{^ Watts Diet. Chtm. II. 669 Ampire, in 
1810, suggested that it (HKj was a hydracid analogous to 
hydrochloric add; and this .. was .. confirmed by Da\v. 
x 839 Mum & Morley Watts' Diet. Chtut. II. 702/i The 
name {hydracidj is more particularly apjdled when it is 
desired to distinguish between two claves of compounds of 
the same element,, .thus wc si-eak of the oxy-acids and the 
hydracids of the halcvgen elements. 

b. attrib. tix cdj. Of or belonging to a hydnicid. 
1854 J. Scon rxN in Che. 35a 'fhe^ attempt to 

as'iniilate oxjTJdd salts with the tjpe orhydracid salts. 

Hydracrylic (hDidr.lkri lik), a. Chem. [f. 
HyI)R(o- d -t- Acrylic.] In Hydracrylic add 
QlIjOj, a monob.Ysic lactic .acid, which exists as 
a thick uncri-stalhrable symp, and decomposes on 
he.iling into acrylic acid (CalliO.) and w.atcr 
(H.O). Hence Hydrocrylato, .a sail of this acid. 

1^77 W'Am I'ervKei' Or^an. Chtun 3?“ Kthene-laclic or 
Jiydraa^lic add. ///.V., Ihc metallic hjdracryblci are 

si)Tiinj 4 .*iUe. 


Hy dradepbagons (haidmde-fagas), a. Eniom. 
[f. raod.L. Hydradepha^ (f. Gr. vbojp, u 5 p- Yvater 
-h dSjji/xiYos voracious : see Adephaga.] Belonging 
to the Hydradephaga ox aquatic carnivorous beetles. 

1840 Swainson & Shuckard Hist. ^ Nat. Arran^etn. 
Insects Ji. V. 105 Some few fpredaceous beetles} , . live in 
fresh water; from which circumstance they have been 
named Hydrodephagous. 

II Hydreemia (hoidrrmiia). Fatk» Also by- 
dremio. [f. Hydb(o- b + Gr. -ai/ua (as in avatpia 
An.esiia), f. atfia blood. Cfl F. /iydrdnie.'\ A 
watery condition of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day Ir. Sutton's Anivt.Ckein. 1 . 308 Inhydrre- 
mia, the serum.. is usually transparent, xB8o A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia or diminution of the solid 
ingredients of the plasma, especially the albumen, Is also an 
element in most forms of anaemia. 

Hence Hydrsemic, ^mic, < 2 ., of the nature of or 
affected with hydnemia. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 541 Cachectic or hydrasmic 
dropsy. ^ 1B97 Allbuit Syst. Aled. The blood is 

hydraemic. 

Bydraform, erroneous var. of Hydbifobsl 
t Hydragogal (hDidrago“-gal), a. Ohs. [f. as 
Hydragogue + -AL.] 

1. = Hydragogoe a. 

1652 French Vorksh. Sfa x. 91 Hiera picra, with Jollap, 
Mechoacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2. SeiY’ing for the conveyance of water. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 31 1 Driving up the waters 
..by hydragogal syphons. 

Hydragogic (haidragp'd^ik), a. [f. Gr. i»5/>a- 
yory-oj Hydragogue + -ic.] = Hydragogue n. 

X7xa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary. X830 Likoley Nat. Syst. Bot, 68 A purgative 
hydragogtc property. 

+ HydragO'^cal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. = prec. 

X67S E. Wilson SPadacr. Dunelm. 83 You must .. use 
some hydragoglcal Medicine. 

2, = Hydragogal 2 . 

167s E. 'Nttsoa Spadacr. Dunelm. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydragoglcal conveyances. 

Hence Hydragro*glcally adv..^ in the manner of 
a hydragogue. 

CX700D. O. Harangues Quack Doct. 55 It afiecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, Hydfotically . . Hydrogogically. 

Hydragogue (h^rdragpg), a. and sb. [a. F. 
hydragogue^ or ad. L. hydragog-us^ ad. Gr. uSpa- 
yory-eSf conveying water, f. v8p- Nvater (^see Hy'DRO-) 
+ to lead ; uS/wYoryd tpapfiaKa (Galen), medi» 
cines Yvhicli remove %vater from the body.] 

A, ad/. Of medicines; Having the property of 
removing accumulations of \vater or serum, or of 
causing watery evacuations. 

1638 Venner C<'wupr in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques or the w.-vier. 
X710 T, Fuller Phartn. Extemp, 104 An Hydragogue 
Draught, 1855 Garrod Alat. Aled. (ed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

B. sb. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

x6s8 Phillips s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogiics are Medi- 
cines that arc prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
Hydropical pofis. 1727-41 Chambers O'c/. s. v,, .-Ml sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Afat. Med. 361 It w’as formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive dropsies. 

t Hy^dragogy. Obs. Also en en. hydro-, 
[ad. Or. vSpayojyta the conveying of water (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, etc.) ; see prec.] The convey- 
ance of w’atcr by an artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1570 Dee Alath. /Vr/Cdjb, Hydragogie, dcmonslrateth 
the possible leading of Water .. from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any other place. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr, 1658 in Pjiillips. 

Hydral (hsi-dril), a. Bot. [f. Gr. vSup, iSp-, 
water + -al.] Epithel of Lindley’s alliance of 
Endogens containing Hydrocharidaccx and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

^ 1866 Treas. Bot. 775 Naiadaeex, a natural order. .belong- 
ing to Lindley's hydral alliance of Endogens, consisting of 
plants living in fresh or salt water. 

Hydramide (hoi’driimoid), Chem. [f. Hydr(o- 
d + Amide.] A tertiary diomide formed by tlie 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromatic, as benzoic aldehyde. 

X86S-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II], 178 The hydramidcs ve 
cr}*stalline solids, inrolublc in water, .not possessing alkaline 
pro^rlies. Some hydramides, c.g. hydrolicnramjdc 

arid hydrosalicylamldc, arc dccomi>oscd by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydramine (hoi*dram5in).C/f///. [f.HTDR(o- 
d + Asii.vE.] An oxcthcnc base ; an amine con- 
taining hydroxyl substitution compounds of ethyl. 

tZrj ^VA^TS Fir.vnes* Orgau.Chent. 222 When clhene-oxide, 
CxHiO . . is treated wjtb aqueous ammonia, x, 2, or 3 moie- 
ties of the oxide unite w-itK i mol. ammonia, producing . . 
Eihene-hydiaminc, Diethene-hydramine, 'i'riethenc.hydra- 
inine . .They arc viscid, alkaline liquids, decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 

n Hydrangea (baidnemd^/a). [mod.L. Hy* 

drattgea (Linnants), f. Gr. v8ap, vJp- water -f ay^or 
vc5>el (in allusion to the cu|vlike form of the 
fcctl-capsulc). Cf. F. hyJraugAd\ A genus of 
shrubs (X.O. Saxifragacesr)^ natives of the 1cm- 


HYDB.ASTINE. 


perate regions of Asia and America, with wh'** 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular dcsto' 
esp. the Chinese species //. hortends, comnoah 
cultivated in Britain, 

X7S3 in Ckasibers CycLSupp. 1797 Mrs. CutrosLa.. 
I. 19S, 1 should like to make a sonnet upon tk- U-*-- 
bloom of a hydrainger.' X803 *LAberercinkiPt Ev pA 
his otvn Gardener {^d. x?) 197 Fois of.. flowering p’*ar-j 
such as pinks, hydrangea, rose.*;. x 85 x Deumex iLCs^i 
121 In the Channel Islands and in Normandy, there 
Hydrangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls cf fienri 
bigger than a man's head. 

Hydrant (hsi-drant). [Irregularly formed fre:: 
Gr. vbojpj u5p- water + -antI. Of U. S. origin.] A: 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a nih, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one c: 
more nozzles to which the hose of a fire-engine, cti 
may be attached, or with a spoilt or the like. 

1828 in Webster. 1839 MARRYATDmo'-riw/r.Scr.Ll. 
286 Some black fellow, .brings out the leather hose, attsdri 
to the hydrants, as they term them here. 1^7 Euzikx 
Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 324 In the \rety 
mission of the heavenly waters, every hose fits cvcr>-hjTi’;cL 
1851 lllustr, Catal. Gt. Exhih. 651 Hydrant, or 
with stand pipe. X871 Daily Nnvs 28 Dec., There sixM 
be a hydrant in every hundred yards of street, to shrA 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to tbc» a 
stream of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydrantll ^hsrdrsenji). Zool. [f. Htpli 
( sense 6 ) + Gr. av0‘os flower.] One of the con- 
sexual zooids, typically nntritive in function, occr.^- 
ring in colonial Plydrozoa, usually on the bnnch« 
of the coenosarc (like flowers on a plant). So^!^ 
times extended to any hydroid (free or colonblk 
. 1874 Lubbock Or/g. 4- Met. Ins. iii. 49 Ever^* bra:^:il;t 
crowned by its graceful hydranth. 2877 H^llt Asst. 
Inst. Anim. iii. 128 In an early stage of us existence 
hydrozoon is represented by a single hjdranih. ttS3 
Rolleston & Jackson Aitiiit. Life 245 The hydro^ce [d 
Seriularta] consists of a number of hydranths or r.utriii^ 
zooids collectively forming the trophosomc and coewetri 
to one another by a branching cccnosarc. 

tHydrarchy. Obs. rare~‘^. [f. Gr. 
water + -apxla rule, sovereignty.] ‘ The ivatcry 
realm or dom.ain. 

^ 1631 Brathwait WhimsieSf Sayler 89 Agents cf raze 
importance in that hydrarchy wherin they live. ^ 

Hydrargillite(h3idra*jd3il9it).il//>L[Nii^E^ 
1 S 05 , f. Gr. u5a»/>, u 5 p- water + a/>YiXAof cl.tyiinK- 
ference to its composition,] A synonym of Mavel- 


LlTi;, 

1805 Dav>' in Phil. Trans. XCV. 162 If a name toed 
upon its cHemical composition be preferredj U l< je* 
nominated Hydrargillile. x8^D.\na A//«.(cd.5)i7S. t *5 
Rutlev Study Rocks xiv. 298 The rock contains as acc«- 
sories. .asbestos, hydrargillite,..etc. , 

II Hydrargyrtim (hsidra-jdjirvra). ForaeriT 
also nydrargyre (-eire, -girio). [mod.U V' 
drargymm, altered (on the analog)’ of other luir.rt 
of metals, as aurum, argentum) from L. 
g}*rtfSi a. Gr. vSpapyvpos artificial quicksihtr, f ^r* 
(Hydro-) + apyvpoi silver. HydrarQtre^ vus 
Fr.] Quicksilver, mercur}’. (The name in mcdiB 
.md chemical Latin, whence the sj’mhol Hg.) ^ 
1563 T. Gale Treat. Conueshot 9 b (Sianf. s. v. 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition Il)’ur^»; '* 
1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Hydrargypwy^'^>sX'^^ ^ 
i86z-2 Thackeray Philip (18S7) I. u- ^ 

scribe taraxacum for you, or pil: hydrarg:. 

0 . 15^ J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Ar.es in 
they will get greater riches in Hydrarginc, iiicil . 
geueth in golde. 2598 Sylvester Du Bar.jts il ^ 
Furies 67 The Steel and Load-stone, t‘t 

1696 PiuLLirs (cd. 5), Ilydrargyre, a Name vr - 
Chymisls give to Mercury'. 

Hence HydraTffyral, ^ * 

ffy’rlc, HydraTgyronB adjs., of or 
quicksilver, mercurial, j) KydrargyrUi t 
drarffyrl-asis, HydraTgyTism (erron. 
gysm), |] Hydrargyro'fils, a morbid ‘ j, 
caused by the introduction of mcrcur)* X 
system, mercurial poisoning (see also quot. 

1664 Power E.vp. Philos. 96 *llydrargjral 
Ibid. 107 Our Hydrargyral 
^Hydrargynxte. x8io Sir 

the Exhibition of Mercury. 1875 II. C. ^ - ,!a4 

1*879) 389 Tlie altered blootl of chronic 

Mayni: Expos. Lex., •HydrorgymM?, 

gyric. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp., ihf 

i»cd by the chinirgical writers to exprc'S the . 1 

body with a mercurial unction, in ®*“*r.*o ^ 

^ali\•a^Ion. 1646 Sir T’, Browni: 9 ^ 

aho a s.ilt, and ’liydrargjTU^ mixtion. ^ ^ ^ rf 

I! Hydrartlirosis : Li-u. 

HyDRCO- b + ARTRROSIS.] PfOjJSV of 

x86t iluMSTPAD Ven. Dtt. (1B70) 933 r 


matism is eNsentlally an hydrarihroM^ Ui'i I-*' 

I/osp. Rep. IX. 769 A ptient whose knee fxc 

oj>cn for chronic hydrarthrosis. ^ ^yy. 

Hydrastino (hoidnu'stain'. (h 
drashis (scedef.) + -INK,] tx. An Rikal — 
from the root of Hydrastis 
American mnuncuhtccous plant- b. /, 


.V/. 

J L-.'- 


used by eclectic physicians, con‘i>tin;: 
loid mixed with berl.>erinc and rc'in. 
1IASU.V .V<iL Mat. (td. t) :ti ll 
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i)nnclple called hydrastin. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) i42Hydrastine,the alkaloid, should not be confounded 
with the eclectic preparation, hydrastin, which is composed 
chiefly of berberine. 

Hydratation (hsidrift^i-Jan). Chem. [Cf. F. 
hydraiation^ ^Hydkation. 

J xB-tiS tr. Schiltzeitberyer'‘s Ferment. 33 The hj'dratation .. 
is enected under the influence of acids. 

Sydrate (hai*dr^), sb, Chem. Also hydrat. 
[f. Gr. vd(ap, u 5 p- water + -atrI i c . Cf. F. hydrate.^ 
A compound of water with another compound or 
an element, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Foimerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hydroxide, 
e.g. KOH, potassium hydrate; NH4OH, am- 
monium hydrate. 

x8o2 Smithson in Phil. .Trans. XCIII. 23 A peculiar 
compound of zinc and water, which may be named hydrate 
of zinc. 1807 T. Thomson them. (ed. 3) II. 104 The atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Proust, who has 
given to such combinations the name of hydrates. 1822 
Imison Sc. ^ Art II. 20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat. 1871 Tyndall Fragtn. Sc. (1879) I. xviii. 
459 Faraday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 Harley 
^lat. Med. (ed. 6) 171 Hydrate of lime is formed whenever 
water is sprinkled upon caustic lime. 2889 Muir & Morley 
Watts' Diet. Chem. II. 703/2 The compound ClsH^O is a 
hydrate of Cl, i.e. it is a compound of Cl with water. Ibid.t 
Another way of stating the theoretical difference between 
hydrates and hydroxides is to say that hydrates contain 
water as such, and that hydroxides contain the elements of 
water. 

Hydrate (hai'dr^'t), v. [f. prec. Cf, F. Ity- 
drater.l To combine chemically with 

water ; to convert into a hydrate. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 25® Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
1 atom of water. 1897 Allbutt Sysi. Med. II. 814 The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment — pepsine or trypsine — 
which, .hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. . 
Hydrated (hai-dr^ited), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
-h-ED.] Chemically combined with water or its 
elements ; formed into a hydrate. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 465 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. x8z6 Henry Elem, Chem. II. 99 A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 

S eroxide of copper. Ilhtstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1449 

teatite .. is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina. 
1885 Muir & Wilson Thermal Chem, iv. 149 Most hydrated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat, Muir 
& AIorley Watts* Diet, Chem. II. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound Ba02H2.8H20; 
this compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide. 

Hydration (haidr^^’Jan). [f. Hydrate : see 
•ATioN,] The action of hydrating or condition of 
being hydrated j combination with water. 

2854 J, ScoFFERN in Circ. Sc.t Chem. 432 In both condi- 
tions of hydration the crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 2876 J. Fowler in Archsologia XLVI. 128 note^ 
The hydration of lime in badly tempered mortar. 2878 
Kingzett Anim, Chem. lii. 36 The chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in the living body are all included in two 
processes, viz,, those of hydration and oxidation. z88o 
[see HydrolysisI. 2889 Muih & Morlev Watts' Diet, 
Chem. 11.703/2 Another form of words, .is to speak of water 
0/ hydration^ or water 0/ crystallisation and to contrast 
these with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (hsidrgdik), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
hydraulic-uSj a. Gr. vSpauXtw-dy, f. vbojp, vdp~ water 
+ av\ 6 s pipe. In Greek vdpavXiKov opyavoy denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called vbpavXts, vdpavXos) ; the extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engines is first 
found in Latin authors {Jiydraiilicae- machiuae in 
Vitruvius'). Cf. F. hydraiilique.'] 

A, adj. 

1 . Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 
as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp, by 
mechanical means ; belonging to hydraulics. 

Hydraulic mining', a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices where the particles of gold are separated. 

2661 Humane Industry yj Birds on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water .. 
are made to sing. 2729 Switzer Hydrost. ^ Hydraul. 69 
Nero .Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers. 28^2 
Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1364 A shaft moved by hydraulic 
i)ower. 28^ All y'ear Routm No. 52. 35 A bale of dry 
goods . . packed by hydraulic pressure. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines ff Mining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California — The origin of this branch of mining dates lack 
as far as the spring of 1852. 2898 Times 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 
draulic pressure exerted against the deposits by what are 
known as.. ‘ Monitors’, huge squirts. .. These huge jets of 
water strike against the mass of gravels with a force of 
many thousand horse-power. 

2. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
conveyed through pipes ; e. g. a hydraulic crane j 
engine, machine, motor. 

■ Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block {ShiHutilding), a hydraulic Hftmg-press 
made to occupy the place of a building-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulic brush, a brush with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scrubbed. Hydraulic condenser (see 
Condenser 4 c.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. Hy- 
draulic dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4 >. on which a vessel 
is raised for examination and repairs. Hydraulic tlroaior, 


or lift, a lift or hoist worked by hydraulic power.' Hydraulic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic pressure. Hy- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which, dip 
below the surface of thewatcr-so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is partly purified on its way to the 
condenser. Hydraulic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in which water was^ used in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressure of the air. Hydraulic /ry«=HYDRos- 
static Press. Hydraulic ram, an. automatic pump in 
which the kinetic energyof a descending column of water in a 
pipe is used to raise some of the water to a height above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydraulic valve, a valve formed by 
an inverted cup placed with its edge under water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Hydraulic wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instrument to draw water. 1659 Leak Watemvks, 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in Hydraulique [mis/r. Hy- 
draulique] Instruments. 2704 J. Harris Zca*. Techn.s.y. 
Hydraulo-Piwumaticat, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Young in 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 22 As astream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/t 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which, .receives tne gas produced from all the retorts. 2831 
Illustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 210 Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds .. among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Briiiannia tube into its place. Ibid. 236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and carriages. Ibid, 1194 
Hydraulic crane. Ibid. 1228 Hydraulic clock. .by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never require 
winding up. 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss, Terms, Hydraulic 
helt^ an endless double band, formed of woollen cloth, for 
raising water. 

3 . Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as hydraulic 
cement, lime, mortar. 

2831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 135 Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. Ibid, 
1x14 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few minutes, 2863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xii. (1878) 167 
Blue argillaceous limestone, largely quarrieL.for hyarauHc 
lime. 2872 Roscon Elem. Chem. 218 Hydraulic moriais, 
which harden under water. 

B. sb. fl. A hydraulic organ : see A, 2. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon S xozThe Sounds that produce Tones 
. .such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in Dels ; . . And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Regalls, or Organs, 
and other HydrauHcks; which tne Ancients had ,, but are 
now lost. x 66 t Humane Industry 109 He used onely warm 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are frequent in Italy. 

2 , a. Short for hydraulic en^ne, fress, etc. (see 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

XM9 Switzer Hydrost. 4* Hydraul. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Ejects, being thus ex- 
plain’d, 2890 W. J. Gordon Foundry Great is the power 
of hydraulic 1 Here is a hole .. squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no morefussthan if thesteel were piecrust I Ibid, 
157 The hydraulic is again brought into play, and wiih a 
pair of huge pincers the rivets are nipped and finished. 

t Hyirau'lical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
«=prec. A. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, it, 88 These Physi’co-Mechanicnl 
Experiments are of four sort^ Hydrargyral, HydrauHcal, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 2723 Derham Phys.-Theol. i x note. 
Pumps . . and divers other Hydraulical Engines. 2792 J. 
Townsend Jount, Spain I. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
Itcal machines. 

Hydrau-licaUy, [f. prec. + -LY2.] By 

means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

2890 W. J, Gordon Foundry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1892 Daily News 
21 Sept, 2/3 A swing bridge . , worked hydraulically. 1893 
G. Allen Scallywag I. 18 Calling out . . to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically, .to the second story. 

HydrSiTllicisill- ih^ldr^li'^n). [ad. F. hydran- 
licien ; cf. mechanician, etc.] One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic engineer. 

1882 Nature XXV, 351A 'Ihe system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the. 
rivers of France. 2894 Athenxum 29 May 648^2 The 
formula: [for the flow ofwater) drawn up by various hydrau- 
licians. 

Hydraxilicity (-U'siti). [ad, F, kydrauliciu : 
see Hydraulic and -irr.] The property or quality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Diets, 
Hydraulickiii^ (hoidrgdikig), vbl. sb. Cl.S. 
Also -icing, [f. Hydraulic+ -inqI (with insertion 
of k as in frolicking, trafficking, etc.).] Hj draulic 
mining. 

1B80 R. H. Patterson in Fortn. Rev, Sept. 341 That 
[form of gold-seeking] which is termed ‘hydraulicking’. 
2882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U, S. 105 The Russian 
Company .. arc well rigged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. Ibid. 636 Where a sufficient head 
of water . . can be had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 2898 Westm, Gas. •z'j Sept, 8/x It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

II Hydrau'licon, PI- -a- [a. Gr. IspauXindv 
(ppyavoi^)'. see Hydraulic.] ^Hydraulic organ'. 
see Hydraulic A. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref 35 Hydraulica,-OT^i% go>Tig by 
water. 2776 Buknev Hist, Mus. (1789) 1 . viii. nx l*he 
hydrauHcon or water-organ. i88x Edwards Organs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had the credit of advancing the hydrauHcon. 

HydiranlicO-y combining form of Gr, vSpav- 
XiKoy Hydraulic, as in t ^ydrau-lico-pneu- 
ma'tical <7. = HYDBAOLO-PA'EUilATlCAL J f 
drawtUcostatlcs (see quot,) » 


/wVm/ Causes Nat, Things iv’. 225 , 1 take the 
body of a living man to be a very compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians wouid cail Hydraulico-Pncumatical. 1807 
1 . \ OUNG Lcct. Nat, Fhilos, I. xxv. 300 'I'he niutuai cfTccls 
of fluids and moveahie solids. .have been considered by 
Bernoulli, .under the name of hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics (haidrj-liks). [Plural of Ht- 
DKAULio, after earlier names of sciences in -ic.s, 
q.v.] That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force e.xerted 
by moving liquids. Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by hydro- 
kinetics or hydrodynamics. 

^2672 Boyle Usefulness Exp. Philos, ii. li. l. ii, Hydrosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and for the conveying of 
water. 2729 Switzer Hydrost. Hydraul. Ded, Ay* I 
present this Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 2794 Sullivan Vie-.u Nat. I. 338 From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters be supposed to be deduced? 1806 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 221 Hydraulics is the science which treats of the 
motion of fluids, and the forces with which they act upon 
bodies. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11. viii. IV. 43 The more 
djfficult science of In’draulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo*, Castellio and Torricelli. 28^ Emerson 
Mi sc.. Fort. Repub.\JV%. III. 387 It js a rule., in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. 

Hydrau'list. [f. Htdradl-io + -ist ; cf. F. 
hydraulistc One skilled in hydraulics; 

a hydraulician. 

2B47 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc, Art 72 Meton (the 
astronomer and hydrauHst). 

t Hydrau*lo-pneii2na*tical, (T. Obs. \i.hy- 
draulo- combining form of Gr. uSpauAor (see Hy- 
draulic) + PjJEUMATiCAL.] Hel.Tiing to hydraulics 
and pneumatics: see quots. So fHydranTo- 
pneiuna'tic a. in same sense ; f HydrauTo- 
p 2 ieuma‘tics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

1659 Bovle Conin. New Exp. j. 13 A new Hydraulo- 
pneumaiical Fountain . , with the uses to be made of it, os 
m Hydraulo-pneumaticks. 1683 — Etig. Notion Nat. 310, 

I look , . on .a Human Body . , as an Hydraulical, or rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical Engine. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Hy- 
draulopnenmaiick %T\%\r\fi. 2741 Plul, Trans. XLI. 821 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, forraisingWater. 

Hydrazine (h^i’draiain). Chem. [mod, f. 
HyDR(oGEN) -f Azo- (for azote) -k -iNE.j A colour- 
less stable gas, with strong alkaline reaction, also 
called Diamidogen, N2H1. Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this ‘are replaced bya univalent 
radical, as Ethyl hydrazine N2Ha.C^M5. 

1887 Ailiensum 9 July 57/2 Curtius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. . . He 
terms it hydrazine or diamidogeii. 

Hydrazoa, erron. form of Hydrozoa. 
Hydrazoic (hoidraz^u’ik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
DR(o- d -f Azo- (for azole) + -ic.] In hydrazoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (N3H), as 
yet obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloric acid, and forming e.xplosive salts. Also 
called azoimide'. 

1894 Roscoe & ScHORLEMMER Ckem. I. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid. 

tHydre. Obs. Insydre. \y..OY.ydre,ydrie, 
ad, L. Hydria.] A water-pot. 

c 2250 Kent Serm, in 0 . E. Misc. 29 per were , vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hydra. 

II Hydrel£ 6 ’ 0 iX, -tuii. Also corruptly hydras- 
leum, -Ion, -olean, hydroleon, etc. [Gr. hbpk- 
Xatov (e\oiov oil). Cf. F. hydriUoni\ A mixture 
ofwater and oil, fonnerly used medicinally. 

CZ350 Lloyd Treas, Health (1585) L v, Hydroicon and 
Allegant dronke is wonderful good also. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 39 It leaves an impression much like to that 
of Hydircolean. 2^27-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Hy- 
drelaeon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

+ Hydredic, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
u5/J7A-oy watery, moist + -ic.] (See quots.) 

16x2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 42 M}'drelica is an 
Ignick inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hotie liquids or llquoures, by the ineanes of metallicall 
instruments, whereupon the materialls m.ade by this art arc 
called Hydrelicks. 2663 j. Wilson Project. y Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 226 An ignick, hydrelick, hydrotcrrick in\eation, con- 
sisting of lieat without fire or smoke ! 


ydremia, -ic : see Hydkaimia, -ic. 
ydrencephal, -ic, -oidj-oiij-iis [LKydro- b 
tr. «7«f^aAor brain] : see Hydroceph.*le, etc. 

n Craig, HydrencepJuilic..Hydrencephaluf. 

/lint Prine. Med. (ed. 5) The *-<^***“ 

lalold anTeciion incident, in children, loexhaus 10 

ydrencephalooele (hbidrcnK-fil^.^n). 

h. [f. Hvuii(o- b + lixcEPH-U-ociXE.] x\ncn- 
lalocele containing serous liquic!. 

, \fAv»jF Exlos Lex.. Hydrencefhaloeele. term for 
icephlii? ramour or ftrabi . 8,3 T. B.vxxr /'n.e/. 
'. i. ,39 In a bj-drenccphaJ.^e .^hete will be a 
on oC one or both of the .rnmclcs filled mlh (laid. 
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HydrenterOCele (hsidre-nteroisrl). Path. [f. 
HYDr.(o- b + Ej.TEEOCELE.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of which contains water. 

1706 in PifiLUPS (ed. Kersey). 1727-41 in Chambers 
Cycl. j8ix in Hooper Med, Diet. 1847 in Craig, and in 
mod. Diets. 

f Hydret. Chem. Ohs. [Cf. sulplmrct.^ An 
early term for hydruret, hydfide, 

2838 T. Thomson* Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Oil of cinnamon 
is a hydret of that base, or C18H7O2+H. 

II Eydria (hai'dria, hrdria). Pl.-ro. [L.hydriai 
a. Or. vhpici a *\vater-pot, f. v5aj/>, vZp- water. Cf. 
Htdre .3 a water-pot ; in Archseol. a large Greek 
jar or pitcher for can^ang water, with two or three 
handles. 

1398 Trevjsa Barih. De P, R. xix. cxxviii. (1495), Ydria 
is a watcrvessel. 1850 Leitch tr. C, O. Midlers Anc.Art 
§ 299 (ed. 2) 338 The Corinthian hydrias had two handles 
at the top. 1851 C, Newton* in Rushin.S*yf>«« Ven. I. App. 
xxi. 408 A stork seated on a hydria, or pitcher, from whi^ 
vmler is flowing. 

Sydriad (hardri^d). [a. Gr. vhpias, v5/wa5- 
{yvp<pr})y f. vhcap water.] A^water-nymph. 
xa54 in Webster. 

Hydriatric (haidriise'trik), a. rare, (erron. 
hydriatic). [mod. f. Gr. v5p- #water + iarpos 
physician, larptia healing, IdrpiKos medical. Cf. 
F. /lydnafne.'] Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hydriai^rist, a hydropathist ; 
Hydtiatry, hydropathy. 

1^3 T. J.Craham ColdAVater System (ed. 2) Contents 
x%*ii, Hydriatic measures ought not to be pushed too far, 
1843 Abov IVater Cure 157 Hahn.. and his two sons were 
zealous hydriatists. 1843 'Bait's Apr. 271/2 The 

liydriatic method of treatment. 2886 Syd. Soc..Dex., Hy- 
driiLtnc. .i/ydriairy, same as Hydrotherapy. 

Hydric (hsi-drik), a. Chem. [f. Htde(ogen) 
+ -1 C. Cf. F. hydrique.l Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in hydric 
chloride ^hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric acid. 

2854 Mayke Expos. Lex.f Hydricus, of or belonging to 
water; applied 50 the compounds of a simple body vdth 
hydrogen: hydric. 2870 Feb. 565/3 Aqueous 

hydric-cbloride. 1876 Hmiky M at.Med. (ed. 6; loi Hydric 
Cj*anide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hoi'drid). Zool. [f. raod.L. Hydridm 
sb. pi., f. I/ydra.'] A hydrozoan of the family 
l/ydridiCf typified by the genus Hydra (see Hy- 
dra. 0). 

Hydride (hsi'draid). Chem, [f. Hydro- d + 
-IDE.] f a. Formerly, A substance formed by the 
combination of water with a radical ; *= Hydrate 
in the earlier sense, b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 
radical. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. so Water combines wth 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides. lMd. $$ It is no longer 
SO3, but HO.SOj — a hydride of sulphuric acid. JHd, 56 
In the processes throughout this book, when sulphuric acid 
is mentioned it is this hydride which is meant. 1869 
Koscoc Elem. Chem, 273 Each of these bodies is therefore 
termed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscof. & Schor- 
LEMMER Treat, Chem. I. 90 The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Hydrides. 

Hydriforxa (hoi*drifpjm), a. Also erron. hy- 
draform. [f. L. type *hydAfonnis : see Hydra + 
-FORM.] Hydra-shaped. 

1. Of the form of the Lemrean Hydra. 

^ 1822 Nnu Pfonihly PTasc. V. 1x0 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypcan, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

x8^7 Carpenter Zen^L § 1044 The arms [of the Hydra] are 
destitute of cilia; and this is an important character, by 
which all^thc^Po!j*pcs of the Hj*dra*form kind maybe at 
once disiinguislicd from those of.a higher group. 2847-9 
Todd Cycl. AtiaS. IV. ec/x Polypes hydriform, 2874 
l.UBBOCK Orig. «V Met. Ins. lii. 49 Distinguished by Ine’ 
absence of a liydriform stage. 

t Hydriodate (hoidrat-tTd^l). Chem. Ohs. [f. 
as next + -ATE 1 1 c.] An old name for an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid; also, a hydriodide. 

1823 Craho Teehnol. Did. s. v., The Hydriodaie of am- 
monia, of j>otasb, of soda, of barytes, etc. 1826 Husky 
Pdem. Chem. 1 . 537 lodate and H>*dri^ate of Potassa. 
2852 lllustjr. Cainl. Gt. Exhi!'. x W liydriod.Hc of quinine. 

Hydriodic (Ipidraijf'diK), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
dr(o(;k.s) + loD(LVE) + -1C. Cf, F. hydriodiguc.'] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1B19 J, G. Ch»loI!i;t. Ch.’rt. Aral, no Hydriodic acid is 
forra^ of one volume of lire sapour of iodine and one 
volume of hydro;:cn. lE,, D. CAMrnELt. trrr^. Chrra. os 
Jlydriodic acid gas very much reseml.Ies hjvlrochloric acid 
pav 1659 Fa’.i’nej Chem, 373 Iodide of ethyl ; hydriodic 
ether. 1669 Hrr.roK lUem. Chem. ■S'y^ O'.eCianl pas..com- 
hines with hydritxiic acid to form ethyl iodide. 

So Hydriodide (liDidroi'oJsici), a compoand 
fomicd by the combination of hydriodic acid witlt 
an oriptnic radical (or, formerly, with an dement), 
sttij KA.Aoev K r/. A*f j. vs-ii- St Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hydro (hsi’dre.). Short for Hriir.or.tTiiic :!•. 

stSa Cnt, ttrJ. yritL Advert. 9 Dec., Visitors wUlGad 


the * Hydro* a pleasant Home during their residence in 
Bournemouth. 1894 Advt.. Buxton, Tlie Peah Thermal 
Establishment. The best Hydro in district, hlineral water 
and other baths. 1898 Navy d" Array lUustr, 23 July p. 
vii. Palatial establishments .. all modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 

Hydro- (haidro), before a vowel also liydr-, 
= Gr. tiBp(o-, combining form of vSap water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from (ireek. 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some were adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either directly 
or through French ; the earliest of these are hydropic, 
hydropsy, hydromancy, and hydromel, found in the 13th 
and 14th c. A few others were added to the language 
during the 16th and 17th c., as hydrocele, hydro^apher, 
-graphy, hydrology, hydrophobia, hydrostatic', but the 
greater number of the words now in use belong to the 
common scientific vocabulary of the iglh c. (including 
the end of the i8th c.). 

The words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro- has the 
sense of ‘ water as in hydrography, hydrometer, 
hydropathy, hydrostatics. These pass into terms 
in which hydro- is used in more or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-gahanic, hydro- 
electricity, hydro-extractor, hydro-propulsion. 

1). In medical and pathological terminology, 
hydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
eases (chiefly in Latin or Greek form), being pre- 
fixed (a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that snch part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as in hydroabdomen 
(dropsy of the abdomen, ascites), hydroblepharon 
{-uni) [Gr. 0 \itpapov eyelid], hydrocardia £Gr. 
Kapbia heart], -cranium, -derma, -gaster [Gi.yaaTrip 
belly], -gastria, -hystera [Gr. iarepa womb], hy- 
dromphalum {-us) [Gr. dp<pa\ 6 s navel], hydromy- 
elus, -myclia [Gr. pvi\ 6 s marrow, used for ‘ spinal 
cord ’], -nephros[GT. veipp 6 s'kidney],hydro-avarium 
[see ( 3 vart], -pericardium, -peritouxum, hydror- 
rhachis\Gx,pa.xts%'p\r\d\,hydrosalpinx\Gs.adKmy^ 
tnimpet, used for ‘ Fallopian tube ’], hydrothorax ; 
also, in the combination hydropneumo-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in hydropneumo- 
pericardium, hydropneumothorax ', {b) to names 
of diseases or diseased formations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of on accumulation 
of serous fluid, as hydrocachexia, -y [see Cachexy], 
-diarrhata, -hmnothorax,-meningitis, -pericarditis, 
-peritonitis, hydrorrhachitis, etc. ; hydrocirsocele, 
hydr{o)enteroeele, hydromcningocele, -myelocele, 
-physoeele, -sarcocele, hydroscheocele, etc. 

c. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the elements of the primary 
mineral. 

d. In modem chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix hydro- 
originally meant combination with nvater. In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water ; so that 
hydr{o- lias become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, nitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed by hydrogen, from those formed by oxygen, the 
former are designated by the word hydro, as the hydro- 
chloric acid. 2853 AV. Gregory tnorg. Cheat, (ed. 3) 4 
If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such ns 
carbon, or a meta!..the acid is simply named_ from the 
metalloid or metal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if 
the acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
‘ hydro * is prefixed ; as hydro-chloric acid (hj'drogcn and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 
Prefi.xed to the name of a compound substance, 
hydro- usually means the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitution, e. g. benzoin 
C„H,.0„ hydrobenzoin CjtHnOj; so cinchonine, 
hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

O. In modem zoological terminology, hydro- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class HvnEozOA and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, hydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hydra ; but this 
is itself a derivative of Gr. vbap, u5p(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these terms may be classed witli the other hydro- 
fomuitions. 

f. Derivatives of Gr. ISpus ‘sweat’ have been 
erroneously written hydro- instead of hidro- [the 
error being encouraged by the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e. g. hydroadenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, hydrccritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these groups 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series; others of less importance follow licrc. 
Hydroacrlo (haidre,eie'rik) a. (see quot.). Hy- 
droa'patito Min., hydrous apatstc, a milk-white 


subtransparent mineral. HydroharomiUr u 
instrament for determining the depth of theo^ 
from the pressure of the superincumbent v't- 
(Webster 1S64). Hyarobe-nioln f^eer., a cryrui’- 
line substance, obtained by the actioacf 

nascent hydrogen on oil of bitter almonds. CHytej. 
blosis (-boiiciwsis) Zool. [Gr. piWis way of liffl, 
the development of living organisms, as hactcii 
in fluid media ; the conditions of life of 
organisms. HydroboTacite fl/fn. [named 1854], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, reic;. 
bling gypsum. Hydrobraneb (-brosgk) ZkI [Gi. 
Ppayxta gills], a member of the HydrclroKhizlz, 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck’s classificalioel 
containing species which breathe water only; sr 
Hydrobranchiate (-bim'qkiet) a., pertaining to 
tlie Jiydrobranchiata (Ma)'ne Expos. Lex. iS:;). 
HydrooaTclte Min. [named 1846], a hydrous or- 
bonate of calcium (Dana Min. (iSjo) me). jHr- 
drocaTdla Path., dropsy of the heart (see b abovi'. 
Hydrocanllrae (-kgdoin) a. Zool. [Gr. xauAit sten), 
pertaining to or characteristic of the B Hydro, 
can'lus or main stem of the ccenosarc of a hjd.'o- 
zoan. II Hydrocepbalis (-se'lalis) [Gr. xijat; 
head], the oral and stomachal regions of a hydioii 
HydroooTussite Min., a variety of hisic l::d 
carbonate. •[ Hydrocbi'none Chem. = Hroto- 
QUINONE. Hydroci'ncbonine Chem., an alhloid 
(CaoHjtN.O) obtained by heating cincbo.vi:: 
(CjoH-jNjO) with KMnO,. HydroclTsocds 
Path. [Cirsooele], hydrocele complicated vyiib a 
varicose state of the spermatic cord {SyJ.SK.les. 
1S86). II Hydrocos'lia (-sf-lia) Path..[Gr. seOk 
belly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites. Hydro'- 
conite Min. [named, 1 84?, f. Gr. Ko/ia lime], hy- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana Min. (1891) 303). 
Hydrocope (hoi'drokdnp) Zool. [Gr. xamj shaft], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. HydrocotaUlne 
(-kp'rabin) Zool. [Coralline] a., perlainicg to 
the Hydrocorallinat, an order or snb-ordti of 
Hydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hj-drona; 
sb. one of this order of Hydrozoa. Hydrti^ 
ta'rnia, -cota'xnine (-sin) Chem., a cystalliM 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing t«fo 
atoms of hydrogen more than cotaminc. HJ'dr^ 
couma’ric a, Chem., in /;. acid = )nelilotic sol 
•h Hydroori'tics (erron. for hidrocrities) : secqtoL 
Hydrooyole [Cycle sb. 1 1], a velocipede adage! 
for propulsion on the surface of water ; hence Hy- 
drocyoUst, one who propels a hydrooycle. Hy- 
drocyst (hsi'drosist) Zool. [Gr. Kvtrm nUjldoh 
Cyst], one of the tentacles or feelers, rcseraWisg 
immature polypites, attached to the cmnosarc B 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family , ’ 
hence Hydrocyrtio a. Hydrodo'lomlto PWs 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and raagnBintUi 
a yellowish-white, greyish, or greenish 
Hydroecltil (hnidrrsiial) a., pertainingto the L Bf- 
droeclrun (-rsiium) [Gr. otmor, f. (h*os 
sac into which the ccenosarc can be 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Calf 'cophon die. Bt 
extractor [F. hydro-extracteur^, a Vi-. 

chine for drying clothes and other articles. ,, 
ferricya'nlc, -ferrldoyanlc, <7. Chem., >n "J’-' “ 
hydrogen ferricyanide, H^Fe-Cy]; ; hence 
fcrrl(d)cynnate, a salt of this acid. Wdro en^ 
cya'nic a. Chem. in .5. affa’= hydrogen fcrroc)'a --j 

HiFeCyc ; hence Hydroferrocyanate, a » ‘ 

this acid. Hydrofuffo (hai'drafirid^) [see ^ 
hydrofuge) a., impervious to water, as the pi 
of ducks, the pubescence of many insects, etc. , 
substance which is impenious to ,,7^ 

action of water. Hydroffalva'nlo a. [G.v ' 
pertaining to the production nf 54_2,o'. 

by means of liquids (Webster 1S64). T ^ 
pnosy [Gr. --fraata knowledge], a ms T , 
description of the waters of the 
I'l-xpos. Lex. 1S55). Hydrobmmatlte,-beo 
Min., a hydrated sesquioxide of 
harmatite, also c-alled 'Purgite. ^^^droby 
Path., pertaining to hydrohystera,ea 
of water in the w^Irmb. Hydro, Io dic » 
HydroUto Min. [-Lite], the zcohUc 
Gueli.site. Hydroma'irnczlto Ji/'”- I *4 j- 
1837], hydrous carbonate of niagnesiuni, " 
white silky crystals or earthy cr 

inednsan (-m/<!ir/'.srui) [Mrlil'H*] ■ ;,,7 tf 
relating to the J/ydromedusx, now a ; 1 

Hydrozoa (called also CraspeJota), ‘ 
sj-nonyin of Hydrozoa ; sb. a *'’5'"^' ,,,v ef •1^' 
class. HydromcdUTold zr. [sec l> 
form of or resembling 
Diet.). 11 HydromenloBl-tbi Patb; 
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of the cerebral membranes with serous effusion. 
Hydromening'ocele (see b, and Meningocele). 
Hydrometallurgy [Metallurgy], ‘the act or 
process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents’ (Webster 
1864). ^dro-metamo’rphism Geol.^ a kind of 
METAsroRPHiSM of igncous rocks effected by means 
of water ; so Hydro-metamoTpMc a., pertaining 
or relating to this. Hydrome'teor [see Meteor : 
cf. F. hydromiUore\^ an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as rain, 
hail, and snow ; hence Hy:drometeorolo'gical a., 
pertaining to Hy^drometeoro'logy, that part of 
meteorology which deals with atmospheric pheno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864). Hydromi'ca Min., a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite ; hence Hydromica'ceous a. Hydromo’tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propellhig power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the stem. Hydromyd 
(hai’dr^mid) Zool. [Gr. /4uy mouse], a rodent of the 
genus Hydromys, comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Australian region {Cent. Diet.). 
II Bydromye*lia, H •myelus, Bydromy*elocele 
Daih. (see b above, and quots.). Hydrone*plielite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
derived from nephelite. + Hydroni’tric a. 
Ghent., containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination ; hydronitric acid, an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. i| Hydro-ovaTinm Path. 
(see b above and quot.), f Kydro-ozide Chem, ~ 
Hydroxide. Hydixo-oxygen Chem. = Oxy- 
HYDROGEN. Hydropa'rastates sb. pi., Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. Gr, pi. uSpoTropaffrarat, f. irapaffrdrrj^ comrade] 
(see quots.). || Bydrbperica'rdium, Hydroperi- 
touse'nm Path, (see b above and quots.). Hy- 
dxopliid Zool. [Gr. o^is serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus Hydrophis or family Hydrophidx, 
found in the Indian Ocean. Hydropliite A/iV;., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite). HydxopMlia’lic a. Chem. 
(see d above and quot.). HydrophyU (-fil) Bot., 
Lindley’s name for plants of N.O. Hyarophylla^ 
eese, of which the typical genus is Hydropkylluni, 
the Waterleaf of N, America. Kydropliyllia- 
ceous (-filiiff'-J^as) a, [see -aceous], having the 
characters of the || Hydrophyllium (-fi*li|nm) 
[Gr. <f)vWiov leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the cosnosarc or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic hydrozoa; = Bract 2. Hy- 
drophysocele Path, (see b above, and quot.), 
11 Hydroplanula (-plje*ni/Ba) [Planula], the 
transitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediate 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinnla 
{Cent. Diet.). Hydroplutomic a. Geol. (see quot.). 
Hydropo'ly^ [Polyp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Bydropota'ssic 
a. Chem., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as hydropotassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of H and K, K2SO4.H2SO4, commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. Hydropropu’lsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydromotor (Cent. Diet.). 
Hydropnlt (hardr^jpolt) [f. -puU in Catapult], 
a force-pump worked by band ; a garden-pump ; 
hence Hydropu'ltic a. Hydropyre*tic a., erron. 
for hidropyretic, pertaining to Hidropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855), 
11 HydroracMs, -orrhachis (hsidr^'rakis) Path, 
(see b above, and quot.). Hydrorenal (-rrnal) a. 
[L. ren-es kidneys : see Renal], characterized by 
a dropsical condition of the kidney. |1 Bydrorliiza 
(-roi’za) [Gr. root], the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object ; hence HydrorMzal 
(-roi*zal) a. H Hydrosalpinx PaM. (see b above, 
and quot.). HydrosaTcocele Path, (see b above, 
and Sarcooele), Hydrosclieocele (h9idrp*skz>- 
sFl) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia. 
Hydrosele*nic a. Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination ; h. acid, another 
’name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, HaSe, an offensive gas; hence Hydro* 
selenate, -sele’nuret. Hydrosl'licate Min., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Hydroso’dic (-sJu'dik) a. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as hydro* 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, NajSOi.HaSOi, commonly called hy- 
drated bisulphaie of soda. Hydrosphygmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a part is measured by 


the pressure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel (i.^^. Soc.Lex, 1S86). Hydro- 
spire (hoi‘drO|sp3i9j) Z^ol, [Gr. assGpa coil, Spire], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacra in blastoids, supposed to 
have been respiratory in function. Hydrota'chy- 
lite, -lyte Min., a hydrous variety of tachylite. 
Hydrota*lclte Min. [Talc], a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote'chnlc 
a. [Gr. T^yyri art: F. hydrotechnique'], relating to 
or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotellii*ric<z. formed 

by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination ; k. acid, another name for telUiretted 
hydrogen, HoTe, an offensive gas; its salts are 
Hydrote'Uurates. || Hydrotheca (-Jjrka) Zool. 
[L. iheca, Gr, Or]Kri receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (Oi's.ihei Seriularidse) are lodged; 
hence Hydrothecal (“))f‘kal) t Hydrothi'on 
[Gr. $eiov sulphur], an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
* 1 * Hydrothio'nic acidi hence i*Hydrothi’onate, 
a salt of this acid, a sulphydrate ; so f Hydrothi*- 
onons = hydrosulphurous ; i* Hydrothiouite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous add. )) Hydrothi^onEB’mia 
Path, [Gr. al^ia blood], blood-poisoning with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrozimeite, -kite Min., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Min. 1854). 

i836 Syd. Soe. Lex., *Hydroaenc sound, the percussion 
note produced over a cavity containing both water and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on auscultating a similar cavity. 
1858 Avter. yntl. Sc. Ser. 11. XXV. 408 *Hydroapaiile is 
a hydrous apatite. 1877 Watts Fownes* Chem. (ed. 12) II. 
571 Benzoin 1. converted.. by heating with alcoholic potash 
into *hydrohen2om and beiuile. 1835 C. U. Shepard 
II. 326 •Hydroboracite. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 595 
Hydrohoracite . . resembles fibrous and foliated p^psum. 
*753 Chambers Cycl.Su//., * Pydrocardta, a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, samous,or purulent tumour 
of the pericardium. 1869 NicholsonZuu/.t/ The coenosarc 
generally consists of a main stem— or ‘•hydro-caulus’-— 
with ma^ branches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Life 846 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials, 
Like that organism it consists of a Vtydrocephalts ( = oral 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or bydrocope which 
is very short, ’ X873 Fownes* Chem, (ed. ii) 824 ‘Hydro* 
coumaric Add exists in the yellow melUot. 17*1 Bailev, 
*Hydroenticks (1706 PHttEtPS {y^l^tx$Ay),Hydrocriticd\, 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 lyestm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The * ‘hydro-cycle ’ —hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanical monstrosity— has at 
length proved its speed and cafiabilittes. .. The * ‘hydro- 
cyclists ’ finished in good condition. 1898 River Coast 
9 July 13/t One of the most interesting items was the 
Hydrocycie versus Skiff Race. jBfip Nicholson Zool. 82 
There occur also in the Physophorid® certain peculiar 
bodies, termed ‘hydrocysts or ‘feelers'. x883 Rou.eston& 
Jackson Anini. Li/eyjo Hydrocysts or feelers,. are poly- 
pites in which the distal or oral extremity b imperforate 
and usually armed with^ cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana Min, 
(ed. 3) 213 ‘Hydrodolomite,. has the composition of the 
magnesia alba of the shops. 1861 J, R. Greene Matt. 
Anim. Kingd., Car/eni. 99 Praya, Hippopodius, and Vogiia 
have ‘incomplete' ‘hydroecia. 1869 Nicholson Zoot. 80 
This chamber, which b present., in all the genera, is 
termed the ‘hydrcecium’. 1858 Huxlev Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa 39 The lateral walls of the hydrcccial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx, 1831 lllustr. Caiat. Gi. Exhib. 1199 
‘Hydro-extractor capable of revolving 2,000 times a 
minute.. .It will dress. .all kinds of materials, cloths, felts 
[etc.]. 1890 W. J. Gordon Jytmdty 165 The hydro- 

extractor, in which the yarn b dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. Ca.mpbell Inorg, Chem. 
Index 376 •Hydroferridc>’anic acid, or ferridcyanlde of 
hydrogen. ‘Hydroferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 20 The “hvdro- 
ferrocyanate (of quininej, C20Hj1Nj1O2.H4FcCy6.2H8O, 
b an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydroferro- 
cyanic acid. 18S6 Hamerton m Longm. Mag. VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as ‘hydrofuges. xB^ 
Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 24 It. .produces ‘hydroiodic 
acid (HI). 1843 PoRTLocK Geol. 221 ‘Hydrollle occurs in 

abundance at Island Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Min. 199 ‘Hydromagnesite. .occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Life 745 There are two principal types of the Hydroid, 
One, the ‘Hydromedusan or Craspedole type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalb), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope). 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiL 208 To admit for 
granite what may be called ‘hydro-raetamorphic origin. 
Ibid., ‘Hydro-metamorphbm, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, by the action 
of water. 1837 J. P. Nichol C>r/. Pkys. Sci., *Hydro- 
vieteors. The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere. 

. .The chief specific Hydromeleors, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fogs, 
.^fl^yjand Rain. 1885 C. H. HttcHCocKinX/«er. ymt.Sc. 
Oct. 282 ‘Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. x8S6 
Sci. Amer. 24 July 47/x The little vessel supplied with the 
‘hydromotor met with a fair degree of success. i856-8o A- 
Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 7x6 A tumor, consisting of the 
serous accumulation with its enve1<ming membranes (•hydro- 
myelocele), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. Ibid. 759 Dilatation of the 


I central canal b called ‘hydromyelus, and is generally con- 
! genital. 1826 Henry Chem. I. 328 •Hydro-nitric 

acid b perfectly limpid and colourle<:s, and emits white 
fumes when exposed to the air. 1872 Peaslee Ovar. 
Tumours 28 * Ovarian dropsy *, or ‘ ‘hydro-ovarium *. 1826 
' Henry Chem. II. 25 There appear to be two hydrates 
or ‘hydro-oxides. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 93 
Vermicular monsters exhibited in the ‘hydro-oxy'gen micro- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-oxygen blowpipe. 1854 J. Scoffern in OrPs 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 298 Gurney’s hydro-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), * Hydropara, 
states, a Sect ; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing Tenet was. That Water should be used in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. X853 M, Kelly tr, GosttlirCs 
Po7ver Pope Mid. Ages I. 79 Manicheans who disguised 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydroparastales. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Vis, Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 llie lower extremities are oedematous. .. The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and ‘hydropericardium. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 36 Hydropericardium generally 
follows hydrothorax. 1866-^ Pi.. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
396 The term ‘hydro-peritoneum or ascites denotes peri- 
toneal dropsy. 1864 Webster, *Hydrophid, a species of 
ophidbn, including the water-snake. 1873 Fownes' Chem. 
(ed. 11) 826 ‘Hydrophtbalic Acid b produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthallc acid. 2861 J. R. Greenc 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent, 101 Groups of organs became 
detached from the cosnosarc, each group consisting of a 
‘hydrophyllium, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Sufp., *Hydrophysocele, a term used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned by 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cottds Rocks Class. 380 Plutonic processes do not exclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve the name of ‘Hydropluionic. x8;^ 
Harlkv Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 316 ‘Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid exists in the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Geranium [etc.]. x866 Black- 

more C. Nowell li, A sail which they wetted with a ‘hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. I* Lindsay Mind in Lower Anim. 462 The 
elephant makes a similar use of his trunk as a syringe or 
hydropult, and of water as a projectile. x866 Blackmore 
C. Ixiii, He had not acquired the delightful ‘hydro- 

pultic art, so dear to the nation. x86^8o A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 7x6 Extensive serous accumulation within the 
spinal canal b called ‘hydrorrachis. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., 
*Hydrorenal distension, same as Hydronephrosis. x86x 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccclent. 29 In Hydra, 
and a fi;w of the simpler forms of Corynid®, the proximal 
end of the polypite b closed by the ‘hydrorhiza. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Li/e 253 The animal is. .attached by us 
hydrorhiza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lancet it June 
1200/2 Dr. Schlesinger concludes that in ‘hydrosalpinx, or 
hsmatosalpinx, laparotomy is the only .. resource. X767 
Phil. Trans. LVIl, 293 An Account of an Hydro-euterocele, 
appearing Hke an *Hydr>sarcocele, 1834 J. ScorFER.N in 
OrPs Circ. Sc., Chem. 354 So does ‘hydroselenic acid 
afford parallel results. 2826 Henry Chem. 1. 449 A 

‘hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 2830 
Daubeny Atom. The. xii. 400 The silicates that contain 
water may be divided, into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination, .called ‘hydrosili- 
cates. 1B90 H. Ellis Criminal lii. 222 With the sphygmo- 
graph (or, rather the ‘hydrosphygmograph) he obser\'ed 
the degree of excitement produced on various individuals. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 577 (Class Bla- 
stoidea). The pores lead to a cleft^(*hydrospure cleft) . . and 
the cleft in its turn to an underlying hydrospire canal, into 
which open a system of interradial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires. Ibid. 578 The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires, 2879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiii.^ 270 To them may be added chromic iron .. 
‘hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. 1893 Times 6 
Oct., The most famous ‘hydroiechnic authorities of our time . 
have found no other method of overcoming the obstruction to 
navigation caused by the Iron Gate than the identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 1847 Craic, *HydroleUurafes, 
a genus of salts. 2864 Webster, *Hydrotelluric, 1873 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. zx) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a ga^, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 287a 
Nicholson 77 Polypites are also protected wthm 
‘ ‘hydrothec® or little cup-like expansions derived from the 
polypary. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv.Anim. iii. 129 A hard, 
chitinous, cuticular skeleton . .which frequently gives rise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydranths can be retracted, 
2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 ‘Hydrolhlonxmia. . 
consists in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 328 The 
Germans have given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
‘hydrothionic acid. 

t Hydro-a*cid. Chetn. Ohs. ^Hydracid. 

184s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 5 Hydrogen would 
be [united] to a simple or compound radicle (cblorine or 
cyanogen), to form a hydro-acid, C1863 G. Gore in Ctre. 

Sc. 1. 226/2 The hydro-acids— hydrochloric acid, for example. 

i* Hydrobro’iuate. Chem. Obs. [f. as next -f- 
-ATeI I c.] An old name for a bromide, riewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid; also, for a hydro- 


omide. 

836 J. RI. Gully MagendtPs Formul. (ed. 2) izz Hydro- 
jmic acid. .affords various salts with 
drobromates or bromurets. 2876 Harlev • 

omine. .forms with’ammoniaa colourI<^ bydrobrom . 

lydroBromic (hsidrojbrn'i'mik), ir. ^hem. (,1. 

YDTto- d + Bromic. In F. hydrobromtque.\ con- 

ining hydrogen and bromine in 

nation. HydVobromio acid, 

omide (HBr), a colonrless gas 

our and strongly acid taste, fuming 

here and very soluble in water. r.editi 

'aorSatic _ acid ^oiapo^ 
cmblancc to h>-dnodic aad. 
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So Hydroljromide (hoidroibrffil'nioid), a com- 
pound formed by the combination of hydrobromic 
acid with an organic radical. 

1877 Watts Fcvjr.es' Chevt. (ed. 12) II. 6 t. 1880 Clemis'* 
siiAW IVurtz Atom. The. i xi Amylene hydrobroraide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 

i* HydrocaTcljide. Chem. Obs. [f. Hydro- d 
+ Cabb(on + -IDE.] —next. 

1884 Athenxnm 13 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition by electric discharges with forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, are added to the atmosphere from a 
\-ariely of sources, 

hydrocarbon (hsidriJjkaub/n). Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d -h Carbon.] A chemical compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

These compounds, of which there are at least twelve 
series, the chief of them being the fdra^ns^ oUJiiieSx 
acetylenes, and benzenes, are very numerous and important, 
and, witii their derivatives, constitute the subject-matter of 
organic chemistry. 

x8a5 Fauaday Exp. Res. xxxii. (1859) 183 The peculiar 
hydro-carbons forming the subject 01 that paper. 18431 
Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 269 Contraction and forma- 
tion of oily drops show the presence of olefiant gas, of 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 Tyndall Heat iit. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydro-carbon. 1855-7* Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. j86 The most fruitful source of hydrocarbons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of organic bodies. 

b. attrib.^ as hydrocarbon radical^ series^ etc. 
Hydrocarbon gas : any gaseous hydrocarbon. 

ri855 Letheby in Cirt. Sc. I. 123/2 H^dro<arhon Gas, 
this name is given to the mixed gases which are generated 
from -ftMter, together with substances that are rich in 
hydro-carbons, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and the better kinds 
of cannel coal. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 45 The homolo- 
gous series of hydro-carbon radicals. x88o Kichardson In 
Med. Temp. jrnl. 67 Alcohol is., a chemical of the hydro- 
carbon senes. 

Hydrocarbonaceotis (hai^droikajbon^^’Jas) , 
a. Chem. [f. prec. -h -aceous.] Pertaining to, of 
•the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 Iltusir. Catat. Gt. Exhib. 144 The tar yields . . par- 
afline.. light hydro-carbonaceous oil. 1874 tr. LommeVs 
Eight. ^ In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds are 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 

Hydrocarbonate (-ka*jbdn<rt). Chem. Also 
-at, [f. Hvdro(gen -h Carbonate (in sense i used 
for * product of combination with carbon thus lit. 

‘ carbonated or carburetted hydrogen *).] 

1. An early name for a hydrocarbon ; t formerly, 
a name of carburetted hydrogen (CH*), the chief 
constituent of coal-gas. 

x8oo Howard in PAxV. Trans. XC. 228 It bums like 
hydrocarbonate, but with a bluish green flame. Ibid., 
Should this inflamm.Tble gas prove not to be a hydro- 
carbonate. 18x9 Pantolcgia s.%*., There are difierent mecics 
of Hydro-carbonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents.. commonly distinguished into heavy and light 
Hydro-carbonats. x8^ Daily Keivs 26 Mar. 5/1 l‘he 
Italian workman much hydrocarbonate for dinner, 

and too little albuminoid. 

2 . * A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate Avith 
a hydrate; by Beudant to the combination of a 
carbonate and water * (Mayne). 

1843 PoRTLOCK Geol. 214 Associated with the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. 1851 Jllusir. Catal. Gt. 
Exkib. 193 The hydro-carbonate much used in Pharmacy 
\mngnesia alba). 1654 J, Scoffers in OrPs drc. Se., 
Chem. 490 Two hydrocarbonates of copper occur native: 
one, malacbiie. .has a composition represented by the for-* 
niula CuO.COi + CuO.HO ; a second.. having the compo- 
sition 2CuO.COj -l-CuO.HO. 

Eydrocarbonic (-kaibp-nik), a. Chem. [f. 
IlYDnocARBON + -ic.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon ; in quot., obtained from car- 
burctlccl hydrogen: sec prcc. i. 

1807 F. A. Wissor in Stamlani JxSSj) *9 July 5/6 His 
grand discovery of the Hydrocarbonic Lights. 

Hydrocax'bono'as (-ka-jbOnjs), a. Chem. [f. 
IlYU!io(Gi;.v + Cakbo.nous.] Of the nature of a 
hydrocarbon. 

1804 Edin. Rer. IV'. 129 These gasses are not carbureted 
hydrogen. .but. .tlicy arc hydro-carbonous oxides. 2845 
IjROVK Centrib. Sc. in Cerr, Pkys. /•>rrrj(iS74) 295 Enough 
was ascertained to lead me to bclies-e that it (the g.asl was 
hydrocarbonous. 

t HydrocarBuret (-kaublurct). Chem. Obs. 
{f, Hvdi’.o- d + Carduret ; V . hydrccarbure^ A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydrocarbon ; 
spec, carburclicd hydrogen gas. 

1815 Hesrv Elem. Chem.\t^. 7) I. 771 Mixtures of hydro- 
c.nrburet and oxygen gases. 183S Penny Cycl. XII. 396/3 
l.lfiuid Hydrt>carburei. .was obtamed by Mr. Faraday, after 
s.eparaling solid bicarlnircl of hydrogen from the fluid pro- 
cured by j»ress«re upon oil gas at a temperature of o'^, 1850 
Davpkvt .Atom. The. (ed. 2) Gloss, Hydroearburrt. a com- 
pound of hydrogen andcxtlon in any projvsnion whatsoever. 
fHydrocax'buretted (-ka*jbiurct6<i), a. 
Chem. Ohs. [f.as prcc. + CARRURETTED.] Formed 
bv the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1809 IlrNxr in Phil, Trans. XCIX. 448 Hydro-car- 
butetled gases lile anmonla, ate se^sarated by clcctrira- 
lio-j inf) their clemems 184* pAkSMi Chem. Ana!. 

??£> Analyrii of Coal Grs.. The delerminalicn of the 
bydro-carlHiretted vatviurs may accurately eifected .. by 
n-.r in» of oil of viirioL 


Hydrocele (h3i’dr(?sJl). J^alh. hydrocele^ 
n. Gr. vbpoKrjXr), f. u 5 po- water trtmour, Cf. 
F. hydrocele (Pare, i6th c.).] A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid ; spec, a tumour of this 
kind in the cavity of the itmica vaginalis of the 
testis ; dropsy of the testicle or of the scrotum. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillestieau's Fr. Chirur^. 21 a/2 The 
Scrotum commethtoswel, which tumefactione of the Greeks 
is called Hydrocele. 1607 Topsell Fostr-f. Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hydrocele, that is to say, 
Water-bursten. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Youth is 
most exposed to the hydrocele. 2878 T, Bryant Prrtr/. 
Surg’. 1. 103 When seen in the neck they are described as 
hydroceles of the neck. 

+ Hydrocephale. Obs. rare. . [a. F. hydro- 
(Pare, 16th c.).] = Hydrocephalus. 
a 264B Ld. Herbert In Life (1770) 33 My cousin, .having 
an hydrocephale also in that extremity that his eyes began 
to start out of his head. 

Hydroccplialic (hshdrcjs/Tcedik), a. [f. Hy- 
DROCEPHAL-us + -IC.] Pertaining to, or character- 
isticof, hydrocephalus; affected with hydrocephalus; 
hence iran^. big-headed. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XX'\\ 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
2833-58 Copland Did. Praet. Med. (L.), Liable to hydro- 
ce^alic and convulsive diseases. 2860 All Year Round 
No. 38. 283 VV'hh.. enormous head and hydrocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. 

• Hydrooe’phalocele. Path. [f. as prec. : see 
Cephalocele.] = Htdsencephalocele. 

Hydrocephaloid (-se-faloid), a. Path, ff- 
ns ne.\t + -olD.] Resembling hydrocephalus. H. 
disease, a term applied by Marshall Hall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to yonng children and 
resnlting apparently from cerebral anremia. 

1843 M. Hall’ Gulstpn. Lect. ir. 63 The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation nnnounces its simi. 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and treat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M, Hamilton Iterv. Vis. 115. 

• Hydrocephalous (-se-falas), a. Path. [f. 
next + -ous.] Affected with hydrocephalus. 

■ x85o PiTT Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked 11. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalous children. 28^ Geo, Eliot 
Theo. Such xvii. 307 A scanty hydrocephalous offspring. 

11 HydrocepHalnS (haldresclalos). Path. 
[hledical L., ad. Gr. bSpoKt<t>a\ov,,i. vSpo- water + 
Kf(t>a\i, head.] A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the memory and mental faculties ; water 
on the brain. The acute form is often described 
as tubercular meningitis. 

1670 Phit. Trans.y. 20S0 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the Hydrocephaius, that when open’d, there were 
taken out of his Head 36 ounces of clear, but saltish, water. 
3737-41 CifAMBcas Cyct. s.v., Children are more liable to 
hydrocephali, than adults. • 1756 Genii. Maps. XXVI. 516 
[He] laboured under a hydrocephalus. x866-8o A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. s)_ yrd By the term hydrocephalus.. is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, particularly the lateral ventricles. 

Hydroce'plialy. [f. prec. + -t. Cf. F. hy- 
drocephalie.'\ - prec. 

iBBit Athenrum i6 Dec. 817/2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from the Trou Rosette, Belgium. 

t HydrOcMorate (haidrdiklo.-rct). Chem. 
Obs. [f. as next + -ATEl i c.] An old name for a 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called muriate) ; also for a hydro- 
chloride. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 369 Dr. Murray.. con- 
ceives the carbonate.s to arise from the decomposition of 
the hydrochlorales of Hme and magnesia, in the process of 
evaporation lo^ dryness. 2880 J. W, Lecc Bile xi A preci- 
pitate. .consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll. 1898 Rev. 
Brit. Pkarm. 13 The hydrochlorates are now all called 
hydrochlorides. 

HydrocMoric (h3idr<7ikl6«>*rik),rt. Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d-f Chloric. F. hydrochlorique.1 Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also hydro- 
gen chloride (HCI), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble in water. (Earlier names were muriatic 
acid, spirit of salt, chlorhydsic acidi) 

1817 A. Dee in Thomson Ann. Philos, X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 1832 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, 143 The n^'dro-chloric acid 
of the shops is a saturated solution of this g;s in water. 
x853TvNt)sLL l{eat\\\. iS3 One volume of clilorinc com- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen, to form two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. 2878 \\\ 3 xsx.x Phyiiosr. vii. (cd. a) 109 
Chlorine eagerly selies on the hj-drogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 

1 Hydrochloride (h3idr£»ikl5»*r3id). Chetn. [f. 

1 II VDRo- d -f- C hloride.] A compound formed by 
the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radical (formerly, aUo, with an clement). 

x 8»5 Hrvxr Elem. Chem. I. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms cf olefiant gas-fx atom ofchlorinc. It has been called 
by I)r. niomsen chhrh ether \ but a more appropriate 
r.nmc^ would \ 3 ^ hydrc’Chloridf e/earbon. iSSoClfminsiiaw 
I tr. U'urSs* Afent. The. txi Amyl'-ne hydrochloride. 28^ 

J Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxlx. 393 WJien a vilulion of napn- 
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thylamine hydrochloride is mixed n-ith solmimorKSMi:— 
nitrite, the hydrochloride of diiiTonaphthnlene is forcet™ 

tHydrocMoTTiret. Chem. Ohs. 

+ CHI.ORURET.] An old S}'nonym of prcc. 

■*' *• ?‘3 The prtma-> 

called hydrochlomret of Ume is recommended .. 
temal remedy, in cert.Tin st.Tges of fever and 

t Hydrooyanate (haidroiMi-anrl). arr-.p;.. 

[f. as next + -ATE 1 1 c.] An old name for a qn-ifi 
considered as a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

2818 Henry Elem. Chem. ted. 8) 11. 3^- This biw.U* 
chlorine and iodine, is acidified hy hydrogen, and ih- 
appellation for the prussic acid Gay Lussac concciva tViJ 
hydro-cyanic acid, and for its compounds hydro<ya-a:*!k 
28x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 320 The h>Tirocp^«. 
of polassa..is not identical with the salt commonly keen 
hy the name of prussiate of potash. 1854 Scofflrx iaCfr. 
Sc., Chem. 440 Cyanogen .. unites with certain 
forming compounds which . . must be regarded as 
and not hydro-cjTinates, seeing that they contain cciibc 
oxygen nor hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic (hsidriJisaijCc-nik), a. Chr.. 
[f. Hydro- d + Cyanic. Cf. F. hydmyofu^u'] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen in chcnial 
combination. ' Hydrocyanic acid, or fySrgr, 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of tr- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an exlrcncl; 
poisonous volatile liquid with an odour like ihl 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water bdaj 
known as prussic acid ; it occurs in hiUcr almoidj 
and other kernels, in cherry and laurel leaves, etc. 

' 2818 Henry Chem. (ed. 8) II. 342 As murutic aid b 
decomposed by the black oxide of manganese, so ii kpf.-T- 
cyanic vapour by peroxide of copper. 28x9 J. G. CHJiniit 
Chem. Anal. 317 Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid, ilji 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 82 Amygdalex .. are partictbr.y 
characterised by their .. hydrocyanic juice. i8j6Rf«r-T 
Organic Chem. vi. 80 Hydrocyanic acid can ^ dctKSd 
by the fact that when its solution is saturatcd^nithcaisti; 
hotash, and a solution containing a ferrous and a fan: 
salt is added, a precipitate of Prussian blue is formed. 

Hydrocyanite (h3idr^>s3i‘an3it).il/f«. [Naced 
1870, f. Gr, vBojp, d 5 /)o- water -J- Kvavos blue: s« 
'■ITE.] Anhydrous sulphate of copper occurring 
in pale green crystals, which, when exposed to l-e 
air, absorb water and become bright blue. 

1875 Dana App. ii. 29. 

Hydrodynamic (n8i»dr<?|d3i-, -dios’niik), «. 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic-us : see Hvdhoui.va- 
sues and Dynamic.] ssnext. 

2828 in Webster. 2855 Mavke Ex/os. Lex., //;■»> 
dynamic, of or belonging to the power of water, or 
fluids, at rest, or in motion. 1891 Brit, bled. Jrnl Acy. 
483/x To bring the whole organ [brain] to r«l. 

degree of peripheral hydrodynamic compression u 

Kydrodynamical (-doi-, dinffi*niiKSi),fl. ^ 
as prec. + -al.] Pertaining or relating to the lorcts 
acting upon or e.xerted by water or other liquids; 
belonging to Hydrodynabiics. ,, 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phit. § x^ Newlon 
. laid the foundation of hydrodynamical sciefice. t J 7 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electrical, y 

hydrodynamical researches. 2843 Brit. Aufh* 9 


to the height. -r.A 

■ Hy^odynamics (haadroidsi-, )■ 

[ad. mod.L. hydroifynamica : see IlrDRO" * ®" 
Dynamics. Cf. F. hydrodynamipic. ... 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise b)’ 

1738, entitled ‘Hydrodynamica, sive dc vinous d • *" 
fluidorum commentarii .j . 

The branch of Physics which treats 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlicf 
= Hy'Drokiketics : now nsually taken in a co ^ 
prehensive sense to include llydrokinetia 
Hydrostatics ; but the earlier usage is still rt.a— 
by some physicists. (Cf. Dynamics.) . . 

- syi, Mann in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 5^ Tti® eei 
ciples of hydrodynamics J.iid down Jhjs 
G. Adams A"/!/. A Ex/. Philos. 

describing the mechanical affection of ’*.* .vv Ssti 
and usually called by foreign writers kydn\frn^ p 
Playfair Aaf. Phi/.{sBi^) 1. 17 When ^ rJiatIcv-. d 
motion is communicated are fluid, „ ■.•’....nil? 

the principles of dynamics lakes pt^cc, which 
science of hydrodynamics. 1829 j- 

(U, K. S.)T he whole science of liquius, or 
comprehending both Hydrostatics h 

times called Hydrodynamics. xMi StR. ".• * y^»^. 
Nature No. 619. 434 Some of the finest 
matical hydrodynamics have .. been put m rrs 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic ^f^banism- . 

Hydrodynamometer ( t 

Hydro- a + Dynamometer.] An 
mc.'istiring the force exerted by a liquid i 
2890 in Cent. Diet. . . . ir, rL-rPt^-l 

Hydro-ele’ctric, fl. (f- 1^1 '’''®,' C-'’ 
+ 1 . Of or pcitainiiig to Iiydro-tK-lrici.y. 
vanic. Obs. | .jAr. ?i 


(U.A.S,)ThceIectricaIcurTtnllhu«r/^**^'-_.jj^f, 
lliermo-electric, in ord-r lo diMinjIBit-i [ df 

galvanic current, which, as it requires y* ‘ b*’ 

fluid element as one of it« cisenOR* 'fWir, 
nominated a Hjdro-electric current. 

Gt. Exkib. 1027 -Die powers of nature, a* 


Nat. Philos., EUclropixgnri. *U. 




ir,!hs»l‘^3Y: 
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power, lightning, the hydroelectric fluid, and light. Ibid. 
xto2 Engraving on a ttn plate, produced by the action of 
the hydroelectric current. 185s Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydro-Electricusy applied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the presence of water is the con- 
dition of their full development : hydro-electric. 

2. Effecting the development of electricity by the 
friction of water or steam : as in Armstrong’s hydro- 
electric machine. 

x863-7a \yATTs Diet. C/iem. II. 408 The electric excite- 
ment resulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
construction of an electrical machine of great power, called 
the Hydro-electric machine. x88i Judd Volcanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a very efScIent hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hy-dro-electri’city, the electricity . of the 
galvanic battery. 

1851 J. Graham in lllustr. Catal.Gt. Exhib. 1052 Hydro- 
electricity-, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is diflerent in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry electricity, or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic battery is scarcely per- 
ceptible, unless that which is called the circuit be complete. 

+ Hydroflu'ate. Chem, Obs. [f. Hydro- d 
-f Fluate.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for a hydrofluoride, 
as in hydrojiuaie 'of ammonia = hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid fluoride of ammonium (NH^F.HF). 
.x^x Brande Ckein. 1031 Hydrofluate of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 

SCydrofluoboriC (hw^X0\^u\6bo^'n\C)ia.Ckem. 
[f. Hydro- d ■¥ Fluo- -h Boric.] In hydrojlmhoric 
acid (BF5.HF), or hydrogen boroflnoride^ a com- 
pound obtained by passing gaseous boron fluoride 
into water ; also called borcfiuorkydric acid. 

1849 D. Campbell Inotr. Chew. 95 A new acid named 
hydrofluoboric acid (3HF-^2BF3). 1863-74 Watts 

Choitt, I. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they [boro- 
fluorides] give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydrofluoboric acid. 

Hydrofluoric (hsidroflKip-rik), a. Chem. 
[f. Htdbo- d + Fluoric. Cf. F. hydrqfiuorigue.] 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrofluoric acid, or hydrogen fluo- 
ride (HF), a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 

iB« Imisou Sc. Of elrt II. 91 No acid can act upon it, 
except the hydro-fluoric, which dissolves it. Watts 

Diet. Chem. II. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric aetd vapour 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal t)arts on glass 
tubes and jars. 

Hydrofluosilicic (h3idri),flx7|i«ili*sik), a, 
Chem. [f. Hydro- d + Fluo- -h Silicic.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydrofluoailicic acid (H^SiFe), 
or hydrogen silicofluoridey a fuming liquid which 
gradually attacks glass, esp. on heating. 

>844 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 3x5 Strontian and 
barytes are sejparated from each other, when in solution, by 
bydrofluostlicic acid, which precipitates barytes .. but not 
strontian. 1853 Gregory luorg. Chem. (ed. 3) igi Hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 

So Hydrofinosi'licate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base ; a silico- 
fluoride. . 1847 in Craig. 

Hydrogen (hai'dr^djen). Chem, Also 8-9 
liydrogone. [a. F. hydroghie^ f. Gr. vSeup, v 5 p- 
water: see -gen i.] 

1 . One of the elements ; a colourless, invisible, 
odourless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of inflammable air. It is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H ; atomic weight i. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H3O), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
IS a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Antimoniuretled, arseniuretted, carburetted, phosphor- 
etted, seleniuretied, sulphuretted^ iellnretted kydrogeut 
early names sometimes still used for gaseous comblnation.s 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 132 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew that water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, called hydrogene. 
X794 G. Adams Nat. <$- Exp, Philos. I. xli. 493 Inflammable 
atr may be obtained In great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gaz. 1799 W, Tooke Vie 7 u Bussian 
Emp.^l. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrOgene gas. 
1820 Shelley CEdipus 1. 18S As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 1. 421 "^e 
carburetted hydrogen .. is generally employed for filling 
balloons, 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every organic compound. 
1878 Huxley Physiozf. sii Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles., are rich in hydrogen. 1893 Sir R. Ball In Ifi(^h 
pleesv. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins . . succeeded in establishing the 
existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 


2. attrib, a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp, line' 
spectrum ; hydrogen acid *= Htdracid ; + hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freq. also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. Y.gaz hydrogene). 

X793 Beddoes Calculus 2x2 Arterial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene air loses its vermilion colour. x8oa-x4 
Bentham yudie. Evid, (1827) III. 3x5 An air- 
balloon, on the hydrogen gas principle. 1805 \/. Nisbet 
Dici. Chem., Hydro^n Gas^ wmzixm^s termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of Hydrogen with calbric. It 
was discovered by Mr, Cavendish. x866 S. Macadam G. 
IVilsotCs luorg. Chem. 93 This arrangement has been called 
the hydrogen harmontcon; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
Ibid. Index, Hydrogen acids, or hydraclds. 1893 Sir R., 
Ball /« Heay. vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity oT the line G.. .The hydrogen line in that neigh- 
bourhood. Ibid, XV. 366 A bright line, such as one of those 
of which the hydrogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compounds 
of hydrogen with an element or radical = * of hy- 
drogen * : as hydrogen bromide HBr, h. chloride 
HCl, h. iodide HI (also called hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric, and hydriodic acids) ; hydrogen 
monoxide or protoxide H2O (water), hydrogen di- 
oxide H2O2 (oxygenated water); hydrogen arsenide 
H^As, h. selenide HoSe, h. sulphide H2S (also 
arseniuretted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted h .) ; hy- 
drogen disulphide H^Sj, hydrogen poiassinsn 
carbonate HKCO3, hydrogen sodium arsenate 
HNa.As04 -H2H3O. On the analogy of hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., acids are often named as salts 
of hydrogen, e. g. hydrogen acetate C^HsOg-H, h. 
chlorate HCIO3, h. chlorite HCIO2, h. nitrate 
HNO3, h. sulphate //. sulphite HjSOg 

( = acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscoe Elein. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. Ibid. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicarbonate of Soda., is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily converted into sodium carbonate. 
Ibid. 320 Acetic acid .. hydrogen acetate.^ 1873 Eownes’ 
Chem. (ed. 11) 193 Hydrogen lodate, or Iodic Acid. Ibid. 
206 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. Ibid. 215 Hydrogen Telluride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 2877 
Roscoe & Scmorlemmer Treat. Chem. 1. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. j 

Hydrogenate (hsi-dradjeneit, hsidrfj-djensit), 

V. Chem. [f. prec. + -ateS. Cf. F. hy'drogincr!\ 
irons. To charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating fpl. adjs. ; also Hydrogeaa’tion. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Bertbollet. 2819 Pantologia, 
Hydrogitrets, . .m the writings of Bertbollet, they are de- 
nominated Hydrogenated sulpburets. 18x9 H. Dessert 

Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 2826 
Henry Elem. Chem. I. 258 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. 1866 OouuG Anim. Chem. 89 Oxidation tends to ihe- 
separalion, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms, 

t Hydrogenetted (hgrdrtxd.^jeneled), < 7 , Chetn. 
Obs, [f. Hydrogen after Hydro- 

genated, hydrogenized. 

2866 Odlinc Anim. Chem. 114 Ammonia is the most 
thoroughly deoxidised, or rather hydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. 

Hydrogenic (-dse-nik), a. rare. [f. as prec. 

= Hydrogenous. 

2866 Lawrence tr. Coilds Rocks Class, i. i. 63 Hematite 
.-.is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 
Sydro^eniTerous (h9i:dr<»jd5eQrf^r9s), a. 
rare, [f, as prec, •f--(i)FEnous.] (See quot.) 

285s Mayne Expos, Lex.^^ Hydrogeni/erus, containing 
hydrogen; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (hoidri^id^x-nizim). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -lU3t in names of new metals.] Hydrogen 
regarded as .a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

2868 T. Graham in Proc. Royal Soc. {1869) XVH. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
the properties of what, assuming its metallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogcnlum. Ibid. 2x3 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appears to approach that of magnesium 
X'743 by this first experiment. 287X Roscoe Elem.C/tein. 
x86 Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

Sydrog’enize (b9i'drt?d,:5en9iJz), V. Chem. [f. 
as prec. -f -Ize.] trans. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Hence Hydrogenized///, a.; Hy- 
drogenizing vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

x8o2 Howard in Phil. Trans. XCII. 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia. 2866 Odlinc Artim. Chem. 91 Alcohol is also pro- 
curable from acetic acid by the bydrogenising processes of 
Wurtz and hicndius. Ibid. 230 B3' hj'drogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Eng. Aleck. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
or other hydrogenised gases. 

Hydrogenous (haidrp-d^enas), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydrogen -{--ous.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of hydrogen. 

^Hydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen ; ^car- 
bonated hydrogenous gas s= carburetted hydr^en ; \hydro- 
genous siriphuraied gas = sulphuretted hj’drcgen. 


xy9x Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. i. i. v. 8t Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
2800 Henry Epit. Chem. (i8o8) 321 Sulphuretted hj*dro- 
genous waters, 2802 AUd.yml.yWl. 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspiring hj'drogcnous sulphurated 
gas. 2848 Grove Contrio, Sc. in Corr, Phys. Forces 349 
The differences between the hydrogenous and the other 
gaseS. 2878 Newcomb Pop. Aslron. in. ii. 267 The structure 
of the hydrogenous protuberances. 

Hydiog’eology (h3i:dri7jd.^x'jp*lod3i). [mod. 
f. Hydro- a + Geology ; cf. F. hydroglologieJ\ That 
part of geology which treats of the relations of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydrogeolo'gical a., relating to this. 

2824 R. Watt Bibl. Brit. Ill, Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke’s Hydrogeologie]. 2855 Mayne Expos. Le.v,, 
Hydrogeologia, . .o.hTAnQ\\ of general physics which treats of 
the waters spread upon the surface of the earth : hydro- . 
geology. 2877 Academy 3 Nov. 434/2 Hydrogeology is 
a term which Mr. J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the important subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological survey would.. examine 
into all ’facts which relate to. the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subterranean water-systems. 2881 J. Sollas In 
iVh/x/rtf XXIV. 474 Physiological geology., includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of Hydragogue. 
Hydrographer (haidrp'grafsj). [This and 
the following words are i6th c. formations on Gr. 
vSofp, vdpo- water, on the pattern of the correspond- 
ing geographer, -graphic, -graphical, -graphy, 
>yhich came down through 1 ». from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydrographe (1548), 
hydrographique, -graphic (1551).] 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; spec, one 
^vhose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to construct charts of the sea, its currents, etc., 
as the Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The first Hydrographer to the Navy was appointed in 1795. 
*SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Table T ij, Ship- 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hj’drographers. 2570 
Dee Math. Pref. xS What way, the Tides and Ebbps,come 
and go.iheHydrographeroughttorecorde. CX675J. Seller 
Coasting Pilot tiile-p., Collected and Published by John 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. 2697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) 1. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth.. than it’s commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
2795 Admiralty Ord. in Council 12 Aug, 1. 224 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper person 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to this 
Board. 2835 Sir J, Ross Narr, snd Voy. ii. o Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 2880 W. B. Car- 
penter in loM Cent 609 All the best hydrographers . .agree 
..that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic. 

Hydrographic (h3idr<),gra‘fik), a. [See prec.] 
next. Hydrographic Department (6r Oflice), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the stylt Hydrograp/iie Department has 
been used in the official Navy List since 2854, while in 
other official documents the title is Hydrographical. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 24 Those dreadful flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydrographic rards . . 
we had doubtless been cast away. 2764 Falconer 5'Ar/wr. 
ii. 574 The . . traverses . . He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
2854 Navy List 187 Hydrographic and Harbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, i860 Maury 
Phys. Ceog, Sea v. xo6 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic b.isin. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger I. 1. ii The Chart-room. .with 
ranges of ahelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. 

Hydrographical (h3idro,gra-(ikal), a. [See 
Hydbogkapheb.] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. Hydrographical Department', see prec. 

2570 Dee Afatk. Pref. 23 The Hcauenly Globe, may. .be 
duely described vpon the Geographical!, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. 2680 Morden 
Ceog. Reel. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, Globes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 283*.# 
Lyell /'nnc. Geol. I. 183 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the surface of a vast continent. x86a 
Admiralty Ord, in Council 19 July II. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department ofYour Majesty's 
Navy, 2863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrographical survey of the ifegean Sea. 

Hence Hydroffra'phically adv. rare. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Hydrographically, by the Art of 
Hydrography. 

Hy^OgrapIiy (haidr^'grafi). Also 6 hidro*. 
[See Hydrographer,] 

1 . The science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of thewatersbf the earth’s surface, the sea, lakes, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the contour of 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, me n ing 
the principles of Navigation.) ^ u 

this science, a scientific description of the wa 

conleyninq the pleasant Pnnciples o e Uavis Sea- 

(16^) .7 and therein 

Oc«n Sea, »ath ,, wS («hp is .. 

Sn inVhi?reU;es ta Hydrography) mentrrns art Itiur.. 
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datloa on the Coasts of America, ajf&j Petty Pol.Aritlu 
(1690) 62 Fournier in his Hydrography hath laboured to 
prove the contrarj-of all this, Chasibers CycL s.v., 

Some of the best authors use the term m a more extensive 
sense; so as to denote the same with naxigation. In this 
sense hydrography includes the doctrine of sailing; the art 
of making sea-tmarts, with the uses thereof [etc.]. 1772-84 

Cook Voy. (r7<K)) VI. 1973 He compleated the hydrography 
of the habitable globe. 1851-9 Beechey in Man. Set. Enq. 
17 Other curious and important facts in physical hj'dro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 1898 Pcf. Set. Monthly 
Lll. 552 The body of the work, to which the title of h^'dro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
water supply. 

2 . The subject-matter of this science; tbe hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it ; the 
distribution of water on the earth^s surface. 

^ 1852 Earp Cold Col. Aus/r. 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical 
Australia. 1BS2 Times 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydrography of the ground must be studied. 

1 3 . [Gr. ‘ypa<pta writing.] Writing ^vith 

water. (In quots.y^. with reference to tears.) 06 s. 

1649 G. Dakiel Trinarch., Hen. cxliii. More then a 
Man, and Mightier then a King; A Text of Honour, weak 
Hydrographic, a 1659 Cleveland^ U^hs, (1687) 6r Whose 
Fate we see Thus copyed out in Grief's Hydrography. 

+ Hydro'gTiret. Ckcm. Ohs. [f. Hydbog-en 
+ -UUET (after sulpkiiret).'] A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element ; a hydruret or hydride. 

18x9 Paniolosin^ HydroFurets^ substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as were 
deemed simple when the name was imposed. x886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. S.V., A hydrogurct is usually designated by a 
name taken from the other substance of the combination, as 
the hydrogurct of carbon is called Carhuretted hydrosen. 
So tHydro-ffuretted <z., chemically combined 
with hydrogen. 

x8o6 Davy in Phil. 7 '/*rtw.XCVII. 37 Solutions of hydro- 
guretted sulphurets. 1826 Hekry Elem. Chem. I. 549 
Hydrogureted sulphuret of poiassa may be formed by boil- 
ing flowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuret. 

II Hydrohsamia (hsidraihrmia). Path. [f. 
Hydbo- b + Gr. atfia blood.] ^HYDn^EMlA. 

1840 AscEtt- Led. blood xl.Y. in Lancet i Aug. 667/x We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydrohajmia. 
I 6 id.^ In hydrohtemia the serum is in general transparent. 

Hence Hydrohea'mic, -hemic a. = HYDB.Eiiio ; 
also t Hydrohemy « Hydroha2mia (Mayne.S'jr/pj. 
Le.x. 1S55). 

Hydroid (hardroid), tz., sh. [f. Hydra 6 y -oid.] 

A. aJJ. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hydra of Hydrozoa. tu Belonging to the order 
or subclass Hydroidta^ of which Hydra is the 
typical genus, b. Of the nature of a liydroid (see 
K b) : opposed to intditsoid. 

1864 in Webster. x 857 J. Hogg Mtcrese. 1. lii. 227 Hy- 
droid aoophytes^ with expanded tentacles. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. InxK Anim. hi. 133 Some medusoids . . the hydroid 
ftages of which are not . . known, x 883 Rolleston* 8c 
\KZVi&0'A Anim. Life Colonies containing poljTnorphic 
hydroid individual'!, and generally medusoid as well. 

B. sb. Zool. a. A Hydrozoan belonging to the 
Hydroidea. b. One of the two forms of zooids 
occurring in Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexual : opposed to ATedusa. 

1865 E. & A Agassiz Seaside Shed. Hat. Hid. 21 Below 
these (Ctenophor-Tc and Di'cophorae] come the Hydroids, 
embracing the most minute .. of all these animals. 18S0 
Lilr, Unix*. Knou'l. 1 . 332 Thefixedhydroids and swimming 
Jelly.fishcs are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
gcneraiions of the same animal. x888 Rollestok & Jackson 
Anim. Life 745 The Hydroid is (t) a permanent locomotor 
sexu.vl form, multiplying by gemmation, but only temporarily 
colonial,-— //yifra ; (2) a larval form which passes by a meta. 
morphosis into a Medusa J (3) n non-sexua! but permanent 
form, sometimes solitarj*, usually however multiplying by 
gemmation giving ongin to colonies: (4)3 locomotor 
fcxual form. .never multiplring by- gemmation. 

Hydroi’dean. Zool. [f. mod.L. Ilydroidea 
(see prec.) + -an.] = IIydboid B. a. 

x 883 Rolleston Sc Jackson Anim. Life 747 The existence 
ofa free sexual HydroIdc.*m— 

Hydrokiuetic (-koinc tik),ii. [f. Hydbo- a + 
Kinetic.] Kclaling to the motion of liquids. So 
HydroMno-tlcal a. in same sense ; Hydro- 
Idnc'tlcB, the kinetics of liquids; that branch of 
hydrodj-namics (in the wider sense) which deals 
w ith the motion of liquids. 

. 1B73 MsNv.Ti.t. FMclr, .y I. case of Images 

in liydrolcinclics when the fluid is bounded hya rijid plane 
cirhlce. l8;S Sri wser .‘i Tsit Umtrn L’niv. l-y) The 
hydro Idneiic re\e.arohcs of HclmhoUr. 

Hydrologic (haidmV-djik). n. [f. mod.I_ 
(iCC HvDBObOGY) +-IC. CtV.Aydre- 
/.’CjVnt-J ssneat. 

tSS; H. E. Fi rnow in /’.*/. Set. .'fonth/y Dec. 2?^ We .. 
03 n<idrr the forest«..n< regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
Influencing the waierflow in springs, brosoks, and risers. 

Hydrological (h.'«iclrcjlf\i7,ikal), a. [f. as prcc. 

■+--AU] Fcnaiaing or relating lo hydrology; rc- 
lavlng lo ihe of waUi, l\s dhlTlbntlon 

over the e.arth’s suffice, etc. 

1670 W. SivTs-oN (f.’V.V) Hjilrological nr a Mn. 

diciiK-io cf Ilydrologia Chj'mtca, l>"tTTg a Further cry 

nf t‘ie S-rarKuT'Diph .*^{uw, and the rii;h! ti*e thereof. 1716 
M. Davuh Ad.‘n. llrii. III. nUsert, Fhvtlrk f llie A*. 
tr.l'j'Ica! and Hydrcl.>;Ical Branches c? Tlij-sick, i£jS 


In Webster. tSSz Edin. Rev. OcL 451 The summer and 
winter flow and other hydrological peculiarities of the 
English rivers. 

Hydrology (hsidrp* 16 d 5 i). [ad. mod.L. hydro- 
logia, {. Gr. v 5 po- %vater : see -logy. Cf. F. hydro- 
logies The science which treats of water, its proper- 
ties and laws, its distribution over the earth’s 
surface, etc. 

1762 tr. Bnschin^s'Sysi. Geog. I. 49 Wallerlus^was the 
first who made accurate enquiries into the Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Hydrology. 1796 Hutton Afaik. Did., Hydrolog}\^ is 
that part of natural history which examines and explains 
the nature and properties of water in general. x866 Ptoc. 
Avter. Phil. Soc.y... 209 Mr. Blackwell’s memoir entitled 
‘The Hydrology of the St. Laurence’. 1895 IV^estm. Gaz. 
II Sept, 7/2 The whole science of hydrology .. depends on 
the study of rainfall. 

Hence Hydro-legist [cf. F. Iiydrola^ie], one 
skilled in hydrology. 

1830 in Maunder Diet. Eng. Lang. 

HydJCOlysis (haidrp lisis). [f. Gr. vSup, vSpo- 
water + Xvtrts dissolving, f. \veiv to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con: 
stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed in 
distinct compounds. 

x88o H. E. Armstrong Introd, Study Org. Chem. (ed. 2) 
190 noie^ Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose. .which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of hydrolysisx and those substances which, like 
sulplmric acid, diastase, emulsin, etc., induce hj'drolj’sis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or hydrolysis. The sub- 
stance hydrolysed is the hydrolyte. /I'he mere fixation of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
..may be termed hydration in contradistinction. 1890 
Athenaeum 27 Dec. 893/1 Other processes .. already in 
constant ufe on very large scales . . [are) bromination and 
chlorination, nitration, sulphonatton with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 M^-Gowan tr. Berstthsens Org. Chem. 84 
By saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

yo Hy'drolyse zi., to subject to hydrolysis ; Hy - 
drolyst [cf. analyst\ a hydrolytic agent; Hydro- 
lyte [Gr. Aurdf that may be dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 1880 above. 

Hydrolj^ic (hoidriJli-tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Auri/r-dj having the property of dissolving; seeprec.] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1875 A. Gamcee tr. Hertnyuis Hum. P/iys. 1jB 78> 224 
The products of the hydrolytic decomposition of all the es- 
sential constituents 01 the body. 1878 Foster Phys. ii. i. 
186 The action. .is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular class of cata- 
lytic agents called hydrolytic. 1896 Allbutt Syst. Med. 1 . 
520 Fermentation, like putrefaction, isa hj'drolyiic process. 

t Hydroma’nce. Obs. rare“~\ In 4 ydro- 
matmee. [a. OY.ydromance.'] « Htdromancy. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 45^ And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromaunce. 

t Hydromancer. Obs. [f. Hydromakc-y + 

-ERh] One who practises hydromancy. 

CX400 Afol. Loll. 96 are callid geomanccris, J»at 
werkun bi h® And idromauncerSj l>us wirkun bi 

he watir, 2692 in Coles. Hence 1775 in Ash. 

Hydromancy (hoi-dromrcnsi). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromancy, 6-7 liydromautie, 7 -ty. [a. F, 
hydromancUj or ad. late L. hydromanlta, a. Gr, 
*uS/>o/iai-T€/a, f, v5f0- water + y-avrela divination: 
see Divination by means of signs derived 

from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

C1400 MaUndev. (i8t9> xxii. 234 PjTomancy’c, Ydro- 
mancye .. and manj* other ?c>'ences. 1496 Dhes ^ Pauf>. 
(W. de W.^ I. XXXVI. 77/2 Ydromanc^'c, that is wyichecrafte 
done in the water. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy's 
Interehang. Par. Things 50a, Necromantic, Geomanlie, 
Hydromantic.^ x6oi Holland Pliny II. 631 As for Anan- 
chitis, it is said, That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skin of Hydromantie. x6io Healey St. Au^. Citie cf God 
293 Niitna him-selfe .. was fame to fall to Hydromancic. 
*777 Brand Pe'y. Antiq, (1849) 377 ^ species of hydro- 

maney appears to have been practised at wells. 1B77 \V, 
Jones Fingcr’ring\\zT\\z ‘suspended ring*, .is ..described 
by Feucer among various modes of h>'dromanc>*. 

Hydromania (haidrome'mia). [f. Hydro- + 
Mania; cf. F. hydromanieS A mania or craze 
for water ; Path, an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. 

*793 SouTHpy Lett. (1856) 1 . 17, I . . have discds'crcd that 
the nydromama is almost as bad as the hydrophobia. 183S 
Hexv .Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, I have a hydromania in the 
way of lakes, rivers, and waierfalU 1897 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. in. 248 In view of the almost insane erasing (* hydro- 
mania ') for fluid, .the question has been considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limiu on the 
amount of fluid ingested. 

Hence Hydroma'nloc, a person .Tffcclcd with 
hydromania; Hydronm&i*acal a., afTccled with 
hydromania. 

*855 Ma^-se Ex/at. Lex.. Hydrcmanmtns^ hydro- 
maniacal. Lah.Chextt. U'enders n Li.able to 

l)c drownei! in a flood of u-atcry* effusions from the modern 
hy< 3 romanrac<. 

Hydromantie (li^idrmnrc'nlik), .and sb. [.nd. 
mcd.L. hydrcsnautic-us^ f.Gr. IZpo- water 4- 
pTcphctic: fcc -MANTiC. Cf. V.hydromaniiinteS 

A., cdj. Ofor pertaining to hydromancy. j}ydro‘ 
ir.antic rtaihine^ vessel i sec quot. 1741. ‘ 


HYBROMETEIG. 

1651 Biggs AVroZ?/f/.f 157 ItsorvnhydrQTaan--k,»^-^ 
1741 Chambers CycL s.v.. The writers in cpiics f— •!'« 
with divers hydromantie machines^ vessels, eta . fo tn’ . 
a hydromantie vessel, which shall exhibit ibe’b'-tsrf 
external objects, as if swimming in uatcr, ^ ” 

f B. sb. Obs. 1. « Hydromancy. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon il x6 To tell hy ihsdrrL— 
ticks, ebbes and tides. 

2 . One skilled or practised in hydromnev. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed, 2) 2:5 Sorcertrs Is 
chanters, Hydro- and Pyro-mantiques. 

So Hydromamtical o., Hydrornamtically ci:, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hydromantically^ by Hydreeur-v* 

Hydromecliaiucs (h3i:dro,ratkKT.iks). R 
Hydro- a + Mechanics.] The mechanics cf 
liquids; hydrodynamics (in its wider sense); cr). 
in relation to its application to mechanical c^. 
trivances. 

2851 llluslr. Caial, Gl. Exhib. 94 Hydro-Meclur.;3,a 
Instruments to illustrate the Motion and Impingin-Toitt 
of Waves, &c. 1884 Science 18 Jan. 78/2 Ihe ircprrtrt 
place which .. hydronrechanics has occupied in 
mathematical physics since the labors of Helmholtz, Mit- 
well, and Thomson, in reducing the mathetnatical irtatc**: 
of electricity and magnetism lo that of the notion cf b 
compressible fluids. 

So HydromechaTiical a., of or pertairinj to 
hydromechanics ; relating to the emploj-mcct cf 
water in mechanical contrivances. 

282^ J. Nicholson Operat. Alechanic 293 A hJ•dr^!:^ 
chanical engine, whereby a weight amounting to 23041:01 
can be raised by a simple lever, through equal 5p2ce, b 
much less time than could be done by any .apparatus kc- 
structed on the known principles of mechanics. i 52 i 
Atkenxum 5 Mar. 339/1 Dr. O. J. Lodge shoitd no 
hydromechanical analogies of electricity. 

Hydromel (hDi-drt?mel). Also 5 ydromelje, 
6 hydromell, 7 hidromel. [a. L. hydrerr.t\it. 
Gr. v 6 p 6 ft€\t, f. vSpo- water + /tf'At honey. lYilh 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydromellt.] A liqrc: 
consisting of a mixture of honey and water, tvbki 
when fermented is called vinous kydrmelox r.'ti 

c 1400 Lanfrands Ciritrg. 83 A stmkjnge ftrundf is 
heelid in remeuynge awey 1^ slincheS: rotenes; it pert? 
is myche worpa waischinge of ydromel ; Joiisbc^&* 5 *'r 
soden togidere wi|> mirre. 1563 T. Gale Treat, Cezstuu 
2 b (Stanf.), Nitrum belpclh theCollicke if it beeialw*^* 
cummyne in hydromell. c 2645 Howell LeU. h r/ 
In Russia, Moscovy and Tartar)-, they use Mead, ..ir» tf 
that which the anlicnt.s called hydromel. 1830 E. 1 >. 
Trav. Russia 28/1 The young nian used to cnak t-« 
Russian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead. i 5 .t j-n 
L\ttos & Fane 7 'an.thSuser 42 A fountain I— yta, k. 
flowing deep With nectar .and with hydromel. . p 

Hydrometer (hsidrp'mAoj). [mod. 1. uf* 

hhpo- water 4- -METER. 

F. hydroniHre (first recorded 2768) was app. adepts f:^ 
English, but has commonly the sense ’rain-pauge .t.etp 
dromeler being called in F. ARAO.\i^nER.J 

1 . An instrument for detennining the 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in 
Hydrometer') for finding the specific graxity ofeih/f 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consists ofa graduated stem m'i"; 

hollow bulb and a weight at its Io\%ct ^nd.soaslo l. “ 
the stem upright in a liquid, the specific *^1 J,!/ 

is indicated by the depth to which the stem is 
Special names are given to it as constructed for — 


liquid.s, as alcoholometer^ acidimeter, iactct'tefer, ^ t,,.;'.- 
Nicholson’s Hydrometer consists ofa 
a small pan supported on a stem above the water^aac*^;,.*.,; 


a small pan supported on a stem al)Oveine\\av^t . r 
pan dependent -below in Ihe water; the 
a solid b^y is calculated from the diflerenw of u* 
in air and in water, as determined by veighiog ‘‘ 
upper and lower pans respectively. T’-v 

2675 Boyle in Phit. Trans. Abr. II. CM A . 
Instrument (a Hydrometer). 1766 Smollftt 
245, 1 had neither hydrometer nor 
tain the weight and warmth ofthlsuatcr. 18*9 . 

S.V., Mr. Nicholson has m.^lIcan Improvement f.,# 

hydrometer is adapted to the general ptirj^c ® b/‘ 


than water In the Southeni Ocean. 1875 j? 

Mech. s,v., The most familiar hydrcmeicr. Jo 
a hen’s egg, used by a farmer’s wife lo le^t t‘‘0 • 
lye for making soap. , . . vz-ImUt 

2 . An instalment used to determine the 
or force of a current ; a ctirrcnt-gnoge* 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Hydrometer, j- 

•' — D,- ..MV fv I cmiiv. 


wherewith to measure the gravity, density, ' - 
or other properties, of water. 18^4 W ;• 

. .called uy various specific names, according to n 

tion or use, as tachometer, rheometer, h)aro 

lum, U'cltntanns tniU, etc. , f^.yl T , 

11 Hydromotra (hoidwimrtfa). rayA 
[. Gr. iiipo- w.rter + pqrpa womb- ‘ 
miirf.'} An nccnmulotion of "'■■'•'O' ^ 
in the cavity of Ihe womb ; ilropsyofme ^ 
jSii in Hoort;« M(d. Did. ifl<9 m ‘ 

F. G. TllO.lA. Dii. Il'.nnen ,56 A <■ 

Uteri having been effected by adhesion, nje .. 

(li 3 idri^ime’trik),g« I *- 

lijrii-.Y + -1C. Cf. F. /:ydrer:/lrii;ui,l . 

1 . Of or I'ertaininq lo hyfiromelrv, 
termination of specific frravity by j j’, ) ,,1 




HYDBOMETBICAI.. 
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HYDROPHYTON, 


2 . Relating to the measurement of the velocity 
and force of currents. 

* Hydrovteiric pendttltiin^ a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its deflection the 
rate of motion of the water’ (Knight Diet, Meek. 1875). 

2864 in Webster. 

So py drome ’trical a. e=prec. 

1779 Mann in Phil. Traits, LXIX. 654 The hydrometrical 
principles laid down in this essay. 1807 P. Jonas (////^) 
A Complete Set of Hydrometrical Tables. 

Hydrometry (haidrp'metn). [ad. mod.L. hy- 
drometria, f. Gr. v 5 po- water -f -;<€T/)(a measuring; 
cf. F. hydromitrie^ The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer ; hence, that 
part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
* hydrodynamics’ (in the mod. .sense). 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hydrometria includes both 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics.) Ibid.^ In the year 1694 , . a 
new chair, or professorship, of hydrometry, was founded in 
the university of Boulogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet.. 
Hydrometria, Hydrometry, the mensuration of water mq 
other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, 
etc. ; including tioth hydrostatics and hydraulics. 1847 
Cresy BneycL Civ, Engin. i, iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for him [Dominico GugUelmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period, was accounted de- 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated sciences. 

II Hydroneplxrosis (hsifdmin/'frou'sis). Path. 
[mod. f, Gr. v 5 po- water + kidney -f -osrs.] 

A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kidney. 

2847-0 Todd Cycl. Altai. IV. 81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with.. hydronephrosis. 2890.5^//. Med. ynil. 2299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydroneplirotic (-ni'frp'tik) [fi prec. : cf. 
amaurosis, amaurotic\ a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) goi A very large 
hydronephroiic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
2^2 Lancet 28 Apr. 885/2 Specimens of hydronephrotic 
kidneys. 

Hydropath, (hsi'drapiej)). [mod. ( = G. hydro- 
path, f . hydropathe) f. Htdeopathy (cf. allopath, 
etc.!.] =Hydbopathi8t. 

28^ Asny If^ater Cure (1843) 146 How different would 
have been my lot In this world, if this distinguished physi- 
cian had been an hydropath himself thirty years ago f 2843 
T. J. Graham CcldlVater System (ed. a) 5 There are not a 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will be far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than the most perfect hydropath. 

Kydropatbic (h9idropse*])ik), a. (sbi) [f. Hy- 
DBOPATH-Y + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy j practising hydropathy. 

2843 TaiCs Ma^. Apr. S72/1 When the cold-water cure was 
first heard of in thiscountry, we prophesied, .that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establishments in Eng- 
land. 2851 lllustr, Catat. Gt, 784 Hydropathic band- 

ages. ^ 1869 Claridce IP^ater Cure Pre(. 4 Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. 
(1887) I. ii. 8X| I went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. 

B. sb. Short for hydropathic establishment . 

2887 Miss Braddon Like ^ UnWie xxiii, To go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or IrelanX 2895 A. 
Stoodart y, S. Blackie x. 240 Dull >vich villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa’thical a. =prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster Life iv. i. 137, 1 had withdrawn 
from Public Life, .to pass the evening of my days in hydro- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue. 

Hydropathist (hsidr^-pajjist). [f. as prec. + 
-IST.J One who practises or advocates hydropathy, 
1847 {title') Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in the Life of a Hydropathist, by a Veteran. 2853 
Fraseds Mag. XLVIII. 287 The family doctor — he >vas an 
hydropathist. 2885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Treatment 
.. proved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. 

Hydropathize (hsidrf?*pa]J3iz), v, [f. as prec. 
-I- -IZE.J intr. To practise hydropathy. 

285s Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle/under the pretext of hj'dropathising. 
2859 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) II. 172, I am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

Hydropathy (h9idrp*pa)>i). [mod. ( = G,hydro- 
pathie), f. Hydbo-, on analogy oi allopathy, homcco- 
palhy, the second element of these words having 
been vaguely apprehended as = * treatment ’ or 
‘ cure * of disease,] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1825 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grafen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure. 

2843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. I'isit GrSfenberg i On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment. 2858 Darwin 
in Life fp Lett, (1887) II. X12 On Tuesday I go for a fort- 
night’s hydropathy. 2869 Claridge Cold IFater Cure 
Pref. 3 Hydropathy was practised at Grafenberg ., twenty 
years before it was known in England. 

Hydropbailie (^hai’drjfs'n). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
vbpo~ water f apparent, <pay 6 s bright, clear, 

f. <p^vetv to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mersion and Incomes transparent. 

2784 Kirwan EUm. Min. 1x4 Opals and chalcedonies, 


which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 2833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorbs., one sixth of itstveighc of the water, 
and.. gives passage to light. 2875 Blackmore Alice Lor^ 
mine III. xxiii. 306 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
fjhane immersed) into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
light and life. 

Hydrophauons (hoidrp-fanas), a. Min. [f. 
prec. -t- -oua ; cf. diaphanous.^ Having the property 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
certain opals. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. I, 362 The ocitlus inundi, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water . . will . . become by 
thatmeans more transparent than otherwise. 2832 Brewster 
Hewton (2855) I. viii. 285 The colours of Labrador felspar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
shewn to be produced by thin plates and minute pores and 
tubes. 

t Hydropha'ntic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. vbpo- 
tpaortK-ri discovery of water, f. v 5 po- water -ipavTijs 
manifester, f. tpahety to show.] A water-finder. 

27*9 Switzer Hydrost. ^ HydrauL Hydrophanticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. 

Hydrophilite (haidrp’filait). Min. [Named 
1 869 from Gr. uS/>o- + loving -ITE : from its 
affinityforwater.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite, 2875 in Dana Min. App, ii. 

Hydrophilons (haidrp-fibs), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Water-loving, a. Applied to certain insects. 

2855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hydrophilus, .. applied by 
Moehring to a Family (/^>'rfra/A//.^)corresponding to those 
which liliger names Hygrobaix\ loving or frequenting 
water : hydrophilous. 

b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 

2855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 259 The crowded rendezvous of 
fastidious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui. 

Hydropliobe (hai*drdlhub). [a. F. hydrophobe, 
ad. L. hydrophob‘Us, Gr. vbpo<p60os having a horror 
of water, f. uSpo- water + fear, dread.] One 
suffering from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 
Hydropllobia« (haidr^fJ^'bia). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-8 hydrophoby 
(haidrp-fiybi). [a. L. hydrophobia (Cselius Aureli- 
anus c 420), a. Gr. vSpo<pd{iia (in Celsus, a.d. 50) 
horror of water, rabid disease, f. vSpo(p60os (see 
prec.).] 

1 . Path. A symptom of rabies or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion 
to water or other liquids, and difficulty in swal- 
lowing them ; hence the disease of rabies, esp. in 
human beings. 

2547 Boorde Erev. Health 122 Hidroforbia or abhorjmge 
of water, .. This impediment doth come .. of a melancoly 
humour. 26*1 Burton Anat. Met. i. i. 1. iv, The most 
\LCtQ\'is\.'^ts.x^\\it,%^,Lycantkropia,Hydyophobia,ChorHssancti 
viti. 1646 Sir x. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 231 margin. 
Upon the biting of a mad dog there ensues an hydrophobia 
or fear of water. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield.,was received into the infirmary, .with an hydro- 
phobia upon him. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 95 
Its [Mus giganteus] bite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 390/2 Hydro- 
Phobia,. .\% the disease caused by inoculation witn the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so calira from the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 2893 H, Dalziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 96 
hlan inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog sufiers from 
the terrible disease^ called popubriy hydrophobia, from a 
dread of water and inability to swallow liquids being a main 
feature of the malady, but more accurately ibe disease is 
known in man also as rabies. 

Q. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobic or fearing rvater, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. a 27x1 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 432 He whom Hydrophoby infests. Fair Water of all 
things detests, 2767 Gooch Treat. IVoimds I. 199 Before 
the appearance of tne Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness. 

2 . In etymological sense; Dread or horror of 
water. Also_,)^. madness. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Sh^idy II. ix. What then.. must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been 1 a 2772 
Hume Let. in Haldane Life Adam Smith (2887) ui. 34, I 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard with., a kind ofhydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies between us, 1802 Morning 
Post in Spirit Pub. ymls. (1803) VI, 161, l*m raving W’ith 
a French hydrophoby. x8i6 Coleridge 317 The 

hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 2834 
Medwin Angler in IVales I, 86 For my part 1 have a 
hydrophobia ; you will scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hy^opho'bial, Hydropho'bian, Hydro- 
pbo’Wotis adjs., hydrophobic; Hydropho’biac, 
•pbo’blan, one suffering from hydrophobia. 

2662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 280 One.. said, 
that old man was now Hydrophobial or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have been lately bitten by a mad 
dog. Ibid. 282 The madnes'!,,doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydropbobians are left without hope. xBoo Med. yml. 

IV. 58 Hydrophobial patients, .generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 Fraser’s Mag. XXVIl. 277 Poodle-dogs 
in the highest st.Tte of hydrophobious fury. 2883 L. Winc- 
Fi ELD A . Rozi.'e 1 1- vii. 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophobiac ! 

Hydroplio'bic (haidr^fp-bik, -foa'bik), a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. hydrophobic-us, a, Gr, vbpo<po0iK~Cs : see 
prec. and -ic. Cf. F. kydrophobiqtte (OF. ydro^ 
forbique).'] Of or pertaining to h}’drophobia ; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia. 


2807 Med. yml. XVII, 348 Out of the.se eleven, five died 
hydrophobic. mSxs A. Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxxxix. 14 The hydrophobic s.iliva. 1887 19//X Cent, 
Aug. 200 The number of hydrophobic deaths. 

B. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

2864 Daily Tel.^ 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human h3’drophobic can legally be smothered. 

So Hydroplio’bical xz. = prec. 

2650 W. Charleton Ternary of Paradoxes cxlvlii. 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blo^ in the 
w’ounded body, .compulsively assumes the Hj’drophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture, 2656 Blount Ghssocr.. 
Hydropkobical. * 

Hydrophobist (h3idrp-0bist). [f. Htdko- 

PHOBIA + '1ST.] 

1 . One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

285s W. White Suffolk Direct. 740 Underwood Dan, 
Farmer and Hydrophobist. 

2 . One who has a dread of or aversion to water. 

x^eyt Blackrv. Mag. XLVIII. 2x5 A learned hj’drophobist 

addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
christian Sect, vulgarly and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totalers. 2898 Voice (N. Y.l 32 Mar. 4/1 The hydro- 
phobisls who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobons (haidrp-filtas), a. [f. L. hy- 
drophob-tts (see Hydrophobe) + -oos.] 

1. = Hydrophobic. 

2684 Ir, Bond’s Merc. Compit. vni. 262 The canine mad- 
ness ^ickly shews it self in the Hydrophobou«. 2789 
Mr.s. Piozzi yonm. France II. 309 Smothered up in down 
..like an hydrophobous patient. 2842 De Quincey Mod. 
Greece Wks, 1890 VII. 329 If we should suddenly prove 
hydrophobous in the midafe of ibis paper. 

2 . Having adread of water. (( 5 f. Hydrophobia 2.) 

2748 tr. V. Renatus' Distemp. Horses 298 Sometimes Horses 
are afraid of Water, and such arc said to be Hydrophobous. 

i* Hydro'phoby, Obs. Anglicized form of Hy- 

drophobia, q.v. 

Hydrophone (hsi’drd^f^mn). [f. Hydro- a -i- Gr. 
-^oivo?, f. (ptovi] voice, sound, on analogy of micro- 
phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection of 
sound by water ; also of water, or of something in 
water, by sound, a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stethoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation, b. (See quot. 
1887.) c. An instrument devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fleet of the approach of 
a hostile vessel. 

i860 N, Syd. See. Year Bk. Med. 59 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the wooden stetho- 
scope if it be pl.'iced between the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
ternal ear. The name of hj'drophone has been given to it. 
2862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a * hydrophone 2887 Engineering 131 The hydro- 
phone IS a clever little instrument devised^ to delect any 
water escapes from the mains or service pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5/8 Captain McEvoy’.s 
hydrophone, .in connection with a new instrument named 
a kinesiscopc ..has for its object the prevention of surprise 
attacks from torpedo boats, or ether hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

Hydropboran {hsidr^y foran), a. and Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hydrophor-a (f. Hydra + Gr. -<p 6 pos 
bearing) + -AN.] 

a. adf. Belonging to the Hydrophora, one of 
the Uirec sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
Hydra and compound forms bearing zooids similar 
to Hydra, b. sb. One of the Hydrophora. So 
Hydro 'pliorous a., related to the Hydrophora. 
Sydropbore (hoi’drofo^^j). [ad. GT.v 5 po<p 6 p-o: 
water-carrying.] Ar* instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or ocean. 

1B42 D. Stevenson Marine Surveying 4 Hydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which 1 have applied the name of the hydro- 
phore). x8^ Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 307 When the hydro- 
phore is to be used, it is Towered to the required depth by 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 2864 in Webster. 

II Hydropbthalmia (h3i:drpfJ>iE lmia). Path. 
Also (anglicized) by*drophtha:liny. [f. Htoko- b 
-b O phthalmia.] ‘Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Hydrophtha’lmic a., ‘of or belonging to 
hydrophthalmia ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrophihalmy, a Disease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head. 1784 E. Ford in Med. Cemmun. 

1. 409 Co^es of hydrophthalmia. 

Hydropbj^e (hai'drd^fait). Pot. [mod. f. Gr. 
vZpo- water -t- <pvT- 6 v plant.] An aquatic plant ; 
applied esp. to the /ilgw. „ , , 

1831 Lvell yrin^. Cecl. II. 7= The number of hydro- 
phytes, as they are termed, U sery 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63. 81, 1 shall. .^us g 

or Hj’drophytes, as forming Water-plan« 

Gtikh Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/^' Hydrophytes- - V ater punw. 

Hence Hydropliyto'ffTapliy, the 
aquatic plants; Hydropliyto'logT, ^ ^ 
botany which deals with /... 

2847 Craig, Hydrophytalog^: iBsS Exfos. Lex., 

prec.?^ The branched plant-like s^cture support- 
ing the zooids in certain colonial Hydrozoa. 



HYDROPHYTOTJS 


zB3s AiAenTttm sS 412/1 In thUlT^riiana heiero- 
jiior/kal are found combined on the same hvdrophyton no 
fewer than three morphological t>*pes whicn, if occurring 
separate!}*, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera. iB 33 Rolleston* & Jackson* Anim. Life 245 The 
hydranths arc lodged in pcrisarcal cups or kydrotkecx 
{=^ycles) and are home by a supporting plant-like struc- 
ture or This hydrophyton..is divisible into a 
sj-stem ofstems with branches, the hydrocaulus, and of root- 
ing fibres, the ky.frvrhiza, by which the colony is attached 
to some foreign object. 

Hence Hydro-phytons rr., having the character 
of a hydrophyton. 

Hydropic ‘ (haidrp'pik), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-^ ydropike, 5 ydropycke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(p'ic, G-S hydropick, 7- hydropic. [ME. 
a. OF. ydropique^ ‘ike (12th c.), ad.L. hydropic-tisj 
a. Gr. vdpojTTtK-vi, f. iJSparJ^, ‘ 65 />iU 7 r- Hydrops. In 
16th c. conformed to the E. : so F. hydropiqttc^ 

A- adj. L =* DP.OPsiCAt i, 2 . 

14B3 Caxtov Gold, Le^. 428 b/i One parfyteh'e ydropycke 
or lyfled with dropsy. 1536 Bellendes Cron. Scot. (1821) 

II. 109 His wambe .. wes swolin, as he had been edroppic 
\printed edroppit]. 1589 Puttesham En^. Potsie in. xxv. 

^ Arb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. 1651 Cleve- 
land Poems 49 Like an HiTiropick body ful^of Rhewms, 
1752 Berkeley Further Th. Tar-iyuter Wks. HI. 505 
This medicine is to hydropic patients a strong purge. 
1784 Johnson Let. 9 Sept, in Boswell^ Of the hydr^ick 
tumour there is now verj* little appearance. j8oa hfed. jrnL 
VIII. 354 Some hydropic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or hydrothorat 
fete.]. 2823-34 Good's Study hied. (cd. 4) III. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlargement, .began to increase- 

1 2 . Ha\ing an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence /%•. Ohs. 

23 . . E.E.A Hit. P. B. 2096 Drye folk S: ^-droplke. 2430- 
40 Lydg. Bochns vii. viii. (Bodl. hIS. 263) If. 354 b/a This ex- 
cessif Glotoun J^Ioslc Idropik drank ofte age>*n lust ; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was aihrost. ^ 1648 Eikou Bos. 

Vi, (2824) 39 If some mens hydropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more by how much more they drank. 1 
a 2763 Shenstosx Econ. i. 172 Thy voice, hydropic fancy ! 
calls aloud For costly draughts. 

3 . Charged or swollen with water; swollen. 

2652 Jer. Taylor Sernufor Veari. xxs*ii. 349 It .. swcis 
like an hydropick cloud, xdgt Ogilby AEsop (1663) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms of the Bog. 2675 BLACKMORE^r. Arth. 

X. 439 D.irk Clouds.. hang their deep Hydropick Bellies j 
down, 283o Gunther /VxAex 222 The young,. remain in an ' 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance. 

+ 4 . Tending to cause dropsy. Ohs. rare. 

2657 K LtcoN Barhudoes (1673) 32 So unwhoUome and 
Hydroptek he conceived this drink to be, 
t 5 . Having the quality of curing dropsy. Obs. 

■ 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. viii. 299 Astringents and 
Strengihners are alwa>*s mlxt with Hydropick Medicines. 
2720 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 23 Hydropic Ale. 

B, sb. 1 . A dropsical person. Now rare. 

1S49 Compl. Scot. rs. 226 Thai may be comparit to the 
cdropic, the quhilk the mair that he ar3*nk the mair he hes 
desire to drynk. a 2653 Vines Lord s Supp. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach %vater to an hydropick that earnestly 
thirsts for it. s'sssPhil, Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
w*as muc}i talked of, and set all the hydropics a rubbing. 
2892 C. E. Norton ir. Dante. Hell xxx. 166 And the hy- 
dropic, * Thou saycsi true in this 
2 . A medicine for the cure of dropsy. 

2604 Salmon Bates' Disf. i. (1723) 6r/i It is a Diurctick 
Medicament, and_ a speafick Hidropick. 2712 Bailey, 
Hydrcpicks. Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (haidrp'pikal), a. Now rare. 
(Very common in 17th c.) [f. 'L.hydropie-us (see 

prcc.) + “AL.] 

L «prcc. Ai. 

c 2550 Lloyd Treat. Health (2585) ^I vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke,bumcihj'* hydropical humors, 
26x3 WoooAi.L Surp. Pfafe\\'\cs. (i653» 172 An Hydropicall 
infl.itlon of the whole body. 2670 Maynwarinc yiia Sana 
vi. 61 One pufis up, fins, and grows hydropical. 2748 
Hartley Ohser-:'. Man i. i. 47 It, .may arise from a hydro- 
pical Disposition. 

2. ■^prcc.Aa. 

2656 Prynne Demurrerye'.vs' Remifler^\hx\ Hydropical 
thirster after ^old, 2799 Awi. Reg. *23 A hj'dropical in- 
cre-ase of as'ance. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

2607 Walkisgton Opt. Glass xi. 220 A Saltish 

Nature., in the Ventricle, causeih an Hj-dropical thirst. 
2791 NrtvTE T our Scot. 3S5 This hydropical hunger 

and thirst nfier the earth. 

3 . ‘^prcc.Aj. 

1649 J» I aylor tWatcr P.) Il'and. ? Mine Host often did 
visit me with m.>st dclightfull and btdropicall non-sense. 
X65S bixT. i: BOWSE l/rdriet. iiL 44 Who would expect a 
quick fiamc from Hydropicall Ileraclitux? 26S4 Phil. 

XIV. 7^9 Filled wiihioo great a quantity ofaqueous 
and undigested «p, as it were hydropical. 

llcncc Hydro-plcally adv., with or as wilh 
dropsy; droptically. 

i&lSktR'r. lirciuNK Parud. Ep. ti. liu 73 Such .ns be by. 
dwpiailly disfw»'e\l. 16&3 Ur. Patru'k Parah. PUgr.wxx. 
4J7 All Histcries .. are xo b)xlropic-nlIy vwollen wiih 
!-egrndi. 

Hydropisy, ob<. form of Ilrur.oi-SY. 
Hydro-pnctunatic (Ipi dr»->,nif/mx'tik'i, a. 
[f. Urnno-a P.stcmatic: in F. kydra* 
pnatPiatlqae.'] Prri.dning lo water and air or 
gat; applicsl to app.nratus in^olvi^g the combined 
action of water and air. 
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HYDROSTATIC. 


Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendish about 1765.. 

2794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 399 In close 
vessels, w’ith the hydro-pneumatic aj^ratus affixed. • 2822 
■Sir H. Da\*y Ckem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 2765, 
invented an apparatus for examining elastic fluids confined 
by water, whicn has been since called the hj'dro-pneumatlc 
apparatus. 1825 W. Coscre\'E (////^> A Description of the 
Construction and Propertie.sof the Hydro-Pneumatic Lock. 
sBi6 J. TiLLEV la Philos. Ma^. X.t. 111 . 2S0 Description of 
a Hydro-Pneumatic Blow-pipe for the use of Chemists (etc.]. 
2852 lllusir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 322 New hydro-pneumatic 
engine. The ,, water pressure to drive the piston .. in one 
direction, and a Ymeuum being produc^, lo make .. atmo- 
spheric p^sure to drive it in an opposite direction. Ibid. 
322 Hydro-pneumatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-pneumatic 
elevators. 1884 Mil. Engineering; (cd. 3) 1 . 11. 40 Guns 
mounted on hydro-pneumaiic (disappearing) carriages. 

B. sb. pi. Hyciro-pnetimalic appliances, 

■ 2887 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 1 1/2 Hie application of hydro- 
pneumatics in substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, granted to Col. MoncrielTin 2869. 

Hydropueumotlia (hsijdwiniwm^o'nia). Path. 
[f^ Hydro- b + Pneumonia.] Dropsy or cedema of 
the lungs. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Sydropot (h3i*dri?p/Tt). [ad. mod.L. hydro- 
pota^ ad. Gr. DSpoiron;? water-drinker : in mod.F. 
kydropo/e.'] A water-drinker; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

(2737-42 Chambers^ Or/., Hydrofota^ in medicine, a per- 
.son who drinks nothing but water.) 2737 Bailey VoI. II, 
Hydropote^ a' Water-Drinker. 2885 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 

3 The momentous change from ‘taking wine as an article 
of food \ and becoming a hydropot. 

So f Hydropo*tlc, -opotist Obs. rare^^i in 
same sense. 

1623 Cockeram, Hydropoticke. one that still drinkes water. 
2678 PHtLLirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous H'ords, liydropotist, 
a water-drinker. 

11 Hydrops (hoi*drpps). Notv only’P<?/ 7 /. Also 

4 ydrope. [JL hydrdpSt hydrop-em, a. Gr. vSpeep 
dropsy, a derivative of vStop, v 5 />- water. With 
ydrope^ cf. OF. idropie.'} Dropsy. 

c 237s Sc. Leg. SaintSf Alexis 523 Oi j'drope of parles>* 
he heylyi syndrj*. 2706 Piiiixirs (ed. Kersey), Hydrops, 

[ the Dropsie. 2771 J. Toot Penseroso in. 116 High-floated 
I by the hydrops ceas’d to breathe. 2866-80 A. FuKrPrinc. 
Med. (cd. O 34 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion. usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 
I. 542 Hydrops antri.,is characterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 

Hydropsy (h3rdr(»psi). Forms: 4-5id-,ydro- 
pisie,-e 3 ie,-esr(e,ydrop 3 i(e,-c 7 , 5 - 6 lxidropsie, 
-ecye, (ydropsi, 6 idropisS, -yc6, -esie ; hie-, 
byedropsy), 6-7 bydropsie, (7 -pisie), 6- by- 
dropsy. [M]^., a. OF. idro-t ydropisie (lath c-), 
= Sp, hidrepesiat It. idropesia^ med.L. {Jt)ydrd^ 
pista {ydropieia in Simon Januensis, ^1300) for 
L. hydropisis (Pliny), a. Gr. *bZpi)mais, f. vipofp, 
vSpwTT-, Hydrops, Formerly stressed hydro'pesie^ 
hydropsy (not yet obs.) whence the apheticr/r<?/rjrV, 
Dropsy, found from the first appearance of the word 
in Eng., and perh. due in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel wilh the in pe ydropesie, i/C 
idropesie, ihe dropesteC\ 

Dropsy. 

rt 2300 Cursor M. 2x829 Vdropsi [^Fairf. dropecy, Trin. 
dropesy] held him sua in thrcsi, pat him thoght bis bodi 
suld brest. c 2380 Wvclif Serm. ocl. YVks. I. 42 Ydropesie 
is an 3've1 of fals greienessc of mennys lymes. cx^oo 
Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 84 An j*uel disposicioun of al be bodi 
as ydropisie {IJ, dropsyc). 2543 Boorde Dyciary xxxvUi. 
(1870) 299 The more a man doth drynke that hath the 
Idropise, the more he is a thursL 255a Lvndesav Mon- 
arche 5109 Sum fallis in to frj'nasic, Sum dcis in Idropcsie, 
2578 Lyte Dedoens IL Ixvii, 234 Such as begin lo fall into 
the Hydrop^ie. 2665 Lend. Gaz. No. 2/2 An Hydropsic 
attended with a Flux. 2748 Thomson Cast, indet. i. Ixxv, 
Of limbs enormous, but, .withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 
pale, here lay the Hydropsy, 2826 Scott Tml. 19 Mar., 
.Her asthmatic complaints are fast tenuinating in hydropsy. 
2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX, 769 Operative measures 
in hydropsies. 

Hcncc *t* Hydro’psic a. Obs. rare^ hydropic, 
dropsical, 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11, Ad § 22. 51 Like drinke 
to an hydropsick person, 

Hyoroptic (haidrp'ptik), a. Obs. cxc. arch. 
[Erroneously f. HYDRorsY, after such pairs as cpt~ 
/cpsy, epileptic.'] *=IIvDRoric, dropsical. 

a 2632 Donsx Lett. (1651) 51 An hydropiique immoderate 
dcMrc of humane learning and languages 2640 Ur. Key*- 
NOLDS Passions xl. 520 'J hc distemper of an Hydroptickc 
Body. ,*661 Sir A. Hasleripj Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
lick Thirst is quenched. 1P 55 IJuowNiNCGraAVwar, A'w/r, 
95 Soul-hydroptic wdlb a sacred thirst. 

So + Hydro-ptIciil a. Obs., in same sense. 

2640 Br. Key'nolds Passions xs*ti. 287 'Jliese Desires are 
Hidropticall. 1657 Tojiiinsoy Renou's Disp. 202 ib lielp 
I the HydropticaL.Fatieni*, 

I Hydroquinonc (h 3 idrr|kwai*ni?«n). C/iem. 
j Also -chinon(o, -kinono, [L nvr)r.o(Gi;.v Qui- 
I No.vt::.] Adiatomicphcnol, C,ll 4 (On)*, prepared 
j from quinone, C^H|0-, by reduction with sulphu- 
; rocs acid, ^‘SUlliring from water in colourless 
! rhombic prisms. Now used as a dcvelojicr in 
photography. , 


2865-73 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 213 
Hydrockincme, Hydrekinone. ..Qei\Qxix\ts& Kydroc^-J' 
<PjTT>quinole), C6H«02..is the chief product cf^ 7 ~ 
distillation of quinic, carbohydrt^uinonic, and oxtvi.>i5- 

acids. Ibid., Green Hydroquinone or QuinhTO~':“' 
CsHeO^. CBHi02.--niay be regarded „as a 
quinone and colourless hydroquinone. 2889 AxUCpC. 
Photop^.-Bult. n. 172 Hj-droqulnone, or nert 
quino!,will be the developer of the future. 28938*^47^*’ 
Pkotog. XL- 795 The development was effected 
droquinonc, as giving a blacker tone. *" 

Hydrorrhoea, -rhea (h3idw,r;i;. /•».; 
[mod. ad. Gr. vipoppoia flow of water, w:ic;. 
course.] A copious watery discharge. 

2857 Bullock Caseaux' Midsvif. 306. 

tHydrosacre. Obs. In 5 ydro-. [si 
(through OF.) med.L. hydrosaccharum,l.Zs.\h.^ 
vSpo- water + goKxapov sugar.] A syiup toad: ti 
sugar and water. 

1:2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 139 (MS. B.) Y gaflipt? 
drynke hot ydrosacre, )?at ys y-inad of sugre ^ cf wjtyrt. 

Hydroscope (hai dn^isktiup). [mod. ad. Gr. 
vbpoaKoss-os (f. {r 5 po- water 4- -ff/coTTor - scope) wa!;r. 
seeker, well-sinker, and IdpooKomov watcr-ckek 
(Synesius). In F. hydroscope water-scarcher.) 

•j-l. An instrument for the detection of inois*.::; 
in the air ; a hygroscope, Ohs. 

2678 pHiLLirs (^. 4), HydroscoPe, y certain Iiutnaect.. 
for discerning of the Watr\* volatil streams in the AL*. 
1722 in Bailey. Hence in Alod. Diets. 

2 . A kind of water-clock. JHsi. 

It consisted of a cj-lindrical graduated tu^, filled rti 
water, which trickled through an aperture in ihccjL-al 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence the successive leers, 

2737-42 in Chambers Cycl. 2809 -Vera/ CAwr.XXI.yj 
The chief part of this machine is a hydroscopc. 

HydroSCOpist (hsidrfskJpist). [f. as prcc 
+ - 13 T: in F. hydroscopt (1798 in Diet, Ac^i)\ 
A water-diviner ; a dowser. 

2885 Eng. Mech. 20 Nov. 232 The.. myster)* which 
tains to the general run of hydroscopisis and woxle.'sw^.. 
the divining rod. 

TrydrngftiYYta (liai^drosJnm). Zool. Alsoinut 
form hydrosoma. ’ [ad. mod.L, hydrcicm, t 
Hydra + Gr. (rcD/ia body.] The entire body of tay 
hydrozoan, csp. that of a colonial bjdiozojDcca* 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a coso- 


2862 J. R, Grerne Man. Anim. Fingd., Calatt. 
branching hydrosoma of the complete erganum, 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 2871 T. ^ 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gcmmules or buds are 


somes, on which many hydranths and gonephsrti . 
developed. y ( 

Hence Hydroso'inal, Hydrosomatons 
or belonging to a hydrosome. ■ 

2877 Huxley Anat, Im\ Anim. iiL 166 The lint ixs- 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (hsi-clrcsfl.j). [moJ. f. 
a+ isPHEBE, nftcr atmosphere.'X The ualers m i... 
earth’s surface collectively. D. By some wed . 
designate the moisture contained in the au e^ 


vcloping the earth’s surface {Cent. Diet). 
r 837 H. J Kinucr in "A A 



borg's ancient idea* that a change in the tvizuon p • 
earth caused a change in the form of the hyor&*p.‘t . 

t Hydto'Stasy. Obs. rare. In 8 
Gr. arduis setting, weighing,] 

2739 Switzer Hydrost. ft Hydraul. Prcfip-'ni. J ' , 
Laws of Hydrostacy. Ibid. 24 Take a \ 

Lake at Blenheim, .see to what a Fitch practic - 1 J’* 

lacy is arriving. .... r'*/ 

Hydrostat (hsi-drostmt). [f- I/vdb^ a + 
ns in Aerostat; cf, Gr. vbporrarrjt 
balance.] , . _ 

1. An apparatus for preventing the expios 

steam-boilers. . 

2858 in StMMONDs Did. Trade. 1B64 m « 

2 . An cleirtrinnl device for detecting til- f * 


The h>x'r ^ 


2 . An electrical device for detecting l 
of water. 

2872 A. M. Hammond Herr. Dit. p. xxix, 
overcomes the great difficulty hitherto Wi:t 

electric machines in which liquid* arc .^.^T ( cc-- 

in ymt. Franklin Inst. Oct. 332 The fi^t h) >' 

Mructed consisted of two sets of Jljl 

angles to c.ach other, and separated by » 
would act as an insulator when dr>* and becoa* 

when wet. f!nft«’;'c.r 

HydLcostatic(h 3 itlriJ(S!n:*tifc),a. l 
f. Gr. i' 5 po- w.ntcT + crartt-vf making, ^ ^ 
rtiM- S tatic") : b«t 


lialancing, weighing (sec Static) , - -- . 
maicly f. Gr. Wpoordrijf n hydrostatic ' 
tned.(5r. a fire-engine, which pru^>. t*’ 
intxl.L. hydrostaticus, F. /ly.trcstatspd-X , jt. 

1. i<clating lo the cquilib.riuin j> 

prmiirc exerted by Uqukli at rert; be 
hydrostatics. . r-j 

Hy.irestntic /ara.le'r : the " 

law of uniform pressure of hqu;*-*' that 
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a perfect liquid, however small, may be made to balance any 
quantity^ (or any weight), however great. (Cf. hydrostatic 
bellows in 2.) Hydrostatic arch : see quot. 1858. 

. 1671 R. BonuN IVind 258 Illustrated from Hydrostatique 
experiments. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. jy Hydraul. 207 
Hydrostatick Instruments. 1797 Hydrostatic paradox [see 2]. 
1858 Rankine Applied Mechanics § 183 The Hydrostatic 
Arch is a linear arch .suited for sustaining normal pressure 
at each point proportional. Hire that of a liquid in repose, to 
the depth below a given horizontal plane. x86o Hartwig 
Sea t5' Woiul. i. x6 The mixture of the water of rivers with 
that of the sea presents some hydrostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to observe. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 23 
The hydrostatic pressure of the column of mercury. 

2 . Used to denominate varions instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of water or other 
liquid as a source of power or otherwise. 
Hydrostatic balance \ a balance for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of substance.s by weighing^ them in water. 
Hydrostatic bed a bed consisting of an india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-bed. Hydrostatic bello^vs \ aeon- 
triv.ance for illustrating the law of uniform distribution of 
pressure in liquids ; it consists of a bellows-like chamber, 
into which water, being introduced by a narrow vertical 
tube, supports a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward pressure on this being that of .the 
column of water in the tube multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. Hydrostatic joint : a joint used in 
large water-mains, in which a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pressure of a liquid (usually tar) in an annular space 
within the bell of the pipe. Hydrostatic press : a machine 
(having various practical applications) in which the pressure 
of a body of water (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
transmitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of greater, and thus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic pressure. Also called hydraulic press 
or Bramah’s press. Hydrostatic weighing-machine : a 
machine of similar construction to the hydrostatic bellows, 
in which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of water which supports it. 

*755 J».Sheb 8EARE (1769) II, 87 It was impossible 

by the nicest hydrostatic-balance to decide which had the 
preference in her mind. 1797 Nicholson's yrnl. Apr. 29 
{{Heading), A New Press operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox. Invented 
by Joseph Bramah, Engineer.] {Page heading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Hydrostatic Press [Bramah’s]. ’ 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 77 It [silver] loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight. 1822 Imisok 
Sc. Art I. Ill The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the upward pressure of 
fluids. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I, 580 In the 
hydrostatic bed, there is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Daily News s 
Sept. 2(2 The use of ‘hydrostatic vans’ is now a luxury 
unknown in this arid portion of the town {i.e. East end of 
London during the ‘ water-famine ’], 

8. Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 
float on the surface of the water. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shells- which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. Ibid. 317 Air, in the form of small 
bubbles . . fully accounts for the hydrostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rolleston Anint. Life Inlrod. 75 The 
air-bladder of an ordinary Teleostean Fish .. Is .. all but 
exclusively hydro.static. 

' Hydrosta'tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al : cf. 
statical?^ Dealing Avitli or referring to hydro- 
statics ; also = prec. 

1666 Bovle {title) Hydrostatical Paradoxes. \ 1704 J, 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v.. Such useful Propositions as those 
given us by Hydrostatical Writers. 1795 Math. 

Diet. s. v., Another machine which . may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydrostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arno.tt Physics (ed. 5) I. 557 The hydrostatical truth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrostaiiically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] 
In accordance with, or by means of hydrostatics. 

x666 Boyle in Phii. Trans. I. 237 To discover Hydro- 
statically, .the bigness of the Buble. X770 Watson ibid, 
LX. 337 liie specific gravities which have been determined 
..hydrostatically. CX790 Imison Sch. Art I. 152 The rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it hydrostatically in water. 
1875 Croll Climate^ T. vi. xoo Hydrostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a mass, will then be m a state of equilibrium. 

Hydrostatician (h3i:clr^istati‘Jan). [f. Hy- 

DitosTATic-h-iAN ; cf. //y'JiVfa;;, etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics. 

1690 Boyle Med. Hydrost, xv. § 2 It is known to bydro- 
staticians that. .the u'cight of a body. .may be gathered 
from the weight of the water. .equal in magnitude to that 
p.'irt of the body that is immersed. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. 
Hydraul. 69 Our learned and curious Hydrosiatician. 

Hydrostatics (haidrtijstce'tiks). [In form pi. 
of Hydrostatic, in conformity with other names 
of sciences in -zes, L. -ica, Gr. -iko. pi. and -ikt} sing. 
Cf. Statics. In F. hydrostatique (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That department of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids : a branch of Hydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. 

xS6q Boyle New Exp. Phvs. Meeh. xxxiv. 258 Those that 
are conversant in the Hydrostaticks. 1753 P^dt. Trans. 
XLVIII, 75 In the case of the denser fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydrostatics require. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 74 Archimedes.. solved the princip.-!! 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of Huids; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies. 1857 Buckle 
Civiliz. I. vji. 337 It Is also to Boyle, more than to any oiher 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the 
state in which we now possess It. 


+ Hydrosillphate (haidnxsy-lf/t). Chem. Ohs. 
[mod. f. Hydro(gen -j- Sulphate.] .An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosnlphunc acid, now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate. . 

X828 Webster, HydrosuiphaiCt the same as hydro- 
sulphuret. 1843 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia ..when added to such an alkaline 
•solution, produces a brown predpitate of sulphuret of 
copper. x8S4 J. Scopfern in Orr's Circ, Sc., Chem. 452 
•With., the hydrosulphates, .a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-72 Watts Dict.^ Chem. 1. 104 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NH4.H.S, obtained by mixing 
•dry hydrosulphuric'acid and ammonia. . It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. 

Hydrosulpbide (haidrtiso-lfsid). Chem. [f. 
Hydro(gen-h Sulphide.] A compound obtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 46 Metallic oxides, 
capable of precipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydro- 
sulphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 215 At the ordinary temperature 
the sulphide loses NHs,^ and is converted into a crj'stalline 
mass of the hydrosulphide NH4HS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

• Hydrosulphocarbo-nic, -cya-nic, Chem., 
earlier equivalents of Sulphocarbonic, -cyanic, 

+ Hydrosu'lphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 
HyDROSDLPHORETTED. - 
iSoi Nicholson's yml. Feb, 113 Hydro*suIpburated water. 

Hydrosulphtiret (-so'lfiuret). Chem. Obs. 
[f. HyDRo(GEN + Sulphuret.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base; a hydrosulphide or, sulphy- 
drate. Hydrosnlphuret of potassa, hydrogen potas- 
sium sulphide, HKS. 

1800 tr. Laerauge's Chem. I. 199 To prepare hydro- 
sulphuret^ of lime, mix lime in distilled water, and im* 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 5^9 Hydro-sulphuret of Potassa 
may be formed by transmitting a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydrate of potassa. 
HydroSTllplllirettett(-st>-lfiureted),^:. Chem. 
[f. as prec. ijUtPHURETTED.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1828 in ^Vedster. X870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro*sulphuretted vapours. 

t Hydrosulplmric (-splfiueTik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [mod. f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuric.] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only. 
Hydrosulphurio acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (H^S), 
also called sulphydric acid. 

1823 Crabb Teehnol. Diet., Hydrosuiphurie Add, Si.x\oihtT 
name for sulphureted hydrogen. 1854 J. Scopfern in Ords 
Circ. Sc., Client. 348 By the evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the an.ilytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information, i 
. . An unknown solution . . yields a precipitate with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, therefore, contains a metal, 1873 
Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 721 Hydrogen Sulphide, 
H2S, Hydrosulphuric or Sulphydric acid. 

t Hydrosulplmrous (-s^’lfiurss), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. as prec. -f- Sulphurous.] In hydro- 
sulphurous acid, a name given first to dithionic 
acid ; afterwards to hyposulphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, HaSjO*. 

x8ss in JIayne Expos. Lex, 1872-94 [see Hvposul- 
niuRous]. 

Hydrotherapexitic (h9i:drt7|))erapi/7*tik), a. 

[f. Hydro- b + Therapeutic. Cf. F. hydrotlHra- 
peuiiquc.'\ Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
therapeutics ; hydropathic. 

1885 W//wr^ww/ioOct.477/3The Artemisium Nemorense 
was not only a filace of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. 
Hydrotherapentics (hai-drtJiherapirl-tiks). 
[Plural of prec, adj.: see -ics.] That part of 
medicine which treats of the therapeutical appli- 
cation of water ; the practice of this ; water-cure. 

1842 Abdy /Fii/rrC«r^(i843)49 0neof the most po^ve^ful 
and beneficial instruments in hydrothcrapcutics., the sitting 
bath. 1896 Pop. Set. 'Monthly Apr. 7^ Recent develop- 
ments of the science of hydrothcrapeulics. 

Hydrotherapy (h^idrtxi^-iapi). [f. Gr. vbpo- 
water + Bepantia healing, Cf. F. hydrothirapiei\ 

= prec. Hence Hydrothera*pic <r., hydropathic. 

1876 Bartiiolow^ Mat. Med. (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility. .analgesia,. .hyperaesthcMa, are often relieved 
by hydrotherapy — by the wet-pack, by ice, by local hot and 
cold effusion. 1894 Daily Neivs^ May 7/2 The Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the InicmationalSanitaryand Health 
Exhibition which are to take place at Boulogne.. on the 
occasion of the opening of the verj’ extensive hydrothcrapic 
establishment recently constructed. 

Hydrothermal (h3idr<>J>5umal),<z. Geol. [mod. 
f, Gr. vSpo- water -f flpp/to? hot : see Thermal.] Of 
or relating to heated water; spec, applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth’s crust. 

1849 Murchison Silttria xix. 459 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath. ITO3 A. C. Ramsay Phys. 
Ceog. iv. (1878* 48 Hydrothermal action due to the presence 
of heated alkaline waters deep Iwneath the surface. 

il Hydrothorax (hpidrit}H>* Treks), Path. 
[Medical L., f, Gr. v 5 po- Hydro- b + Owpa^ chest. 


'F .' hydrothorax.'l A disease characterized by an 
effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

*793 Beddoes Let. Dariulu 56 [This] may be employed 
with probable advantage. .in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after the evacuation of the water. 1807 M* Baillie Uteri-. 
Anat. (ed. 7) 55 A Vr^itery fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax. X876 tr. Wngrter's Gen. Pathol. 225 Hydro- 
thorax, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora’cic a. (Majme 1855). 

, Hydrotic (hsidrfrtik), a. and sb. Path. 
[Erroneously for Hidrotic, sudorific, ad. Gr. 
X^pwriKos, f. ISpws sweat, through confusion witli 
the better-known derivatives of vSpo- Hydro- ; the 
’mis-spelling has to some e.xtent influenced the 
sense. Cf. F. hydroiique (‘ mot barbare et qui 
merite d’etre efface’ Littre).] a. adj. Sudorific; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling. Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydragogue. 

X671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 423 Sneezewort .. is 
Diuretick, Hydrotick and Anodyne* xMx tr. Willis' 
Rem, Med. Whs. Vocab., Hydrotic, a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. X705 [see Hidrotic BJ. 

So Rydro’tical rr. = prec. ; Hydro'tlcally adv. 
x6x6 tr. Femelius Riolanus in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) 21 The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. CX700 Hydrolically [see HydragogicallyJ. 
1864 Webster, Hydrotical, 

Hydrotimeter (hsidr^iti'm/ioj). [-F. hy- 
drotim^ire, app. f. Gr, vlph-qs moisture-f/iPTpoi^ 
measure,] An apparatus for testing the hardness 
of water, consisting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap-solution, with 
which the test is made. 

xB86 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 Cent. Diet, s.v., In saying 
that ‘the watgr does not exceed 8 degrees hydrotimeter’, 
it is meant that not more than 8 divisions of the standard 
soap-solution delivered from the hydrotimeter is necessary 
to make a permanent lather with 40 cubic centimeters of 
the water in question. 

So Hydrotime'tric a., relating to Hydroti- 
metry (see quot.). 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H{ydrotimetric), fluid, the test- 
solution used In Hydrotimetry. the process 

of testing the propenle.s of water, ..based on Clarke's soap 
test for the hardness of water. 


Hydrotropic (h9idr<7|trf pik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
hbpo^ water + -rpogoy turning -t* -ic. Cf. Helio- 
tropic.] Turning towards or under the influence 
of water ; affected by hydrotropism. 
Hydrotropism (hoidrfT'tr^piz'm). Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -iSii.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf, 
Heliotropism. 

. 2882 F, Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 Hydrotr-opism,— 
Roots have the power of bending towards _a wet surface. 
1897 WiLLJS Flosver. PI, I. 21 I’he root will be deflected 
toward the damp side, or., will exhibit positive hydro- 
tropism. 

Hydrous (hardros), a. Chem. and Min. [f. 
Gr. v 5 cop, vSpo- water + -OUS. Cf. Anhydrous.] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

2826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 283 Capable of existing either 
in solution, or in the slate of hydrous salts. x8sx Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite. J876 Pace Adv. Texl-bk. Geol. v. loi Fullers’ 
..earth is a hydrous silicate of alumina. X894 Harpers 
Mag. Jan. 410 A hydrous hematite. .that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a particle of water. 

Hydroxide (haidrp’kssid). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hydro- d-h Oxide,] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydro-xyl (OH). 

t Formerly used interchangeably with Hydrate. 

x85x Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xvil 275 
If only a portion of the hydrogen of water is replaced^ by 
metal, the resulting compound h termed a Hydroxides 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
liberated and caustic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
fotmed. 1877 Roscoe & Sciiorlemmer Treat. Chem. 1 . 
293 The basic oxides.. form in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydrated 
oxides. 2890 MorleVS: Muir Watts' Diet, ^ttem.ll^oyz 
Compounds formed by the union of molecules of H3O wiin 
other molecules or atoms, without a rearrangement of the 
atoms of the group H^O, .nre called hydrates ; compound 
formed by a reaction of molecules of lijO other 
cules or atoms, such that the group HjO is 
its constituent atoms, which arc rearranged . 

molecule, are called hydroxides.. Bulbil is 
to tell ^whether a given compound is an hjdraie or an 

'’Hence'Hydro-xiattted a., converted into a hj'- 

r?h's^r.' Calai. Ct. Cx/A .’ 3=6 G .. mixed 

' t ' Obrsynonym of H v 
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iSzS Henky EUm. duut. I. 496 The compounds of oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Hydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydroxures. 

Hydroxy- (hsidrp'ksi). Chem. Before a vowel 
hydror-. [f. Hydbo(gek -t- Oxy(oen.] 

1 . An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hydrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 

1871 Watts Did. Chem. Suppl. VI. 722 Hydro^ien- 
zyluricacid, Ci6H2iNOs..An acid produced by oxid.Ttion 
of hydrobenryluric acid, when an alkaline solution of the 
latter Is "exposed to the air, Ibtd.^ Hydroxethyl^e-iH‘ 
ethyl(uunwnium„.’X\\^ chloride. .is obtained by heating 
hydroxychloride of ethylene with triethylamine. 1887 
AthcnxuiK II June 770/1 The outer coating of walnuts 
contains a crj’StalHne substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has been found to be a hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2 . Spec, Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the general formula CnH^nOj 
which differ from the corresponding fatty acids 
{pxjf-acids) by containing one more atom of oxygen, 
or by having one hydroxyl in place of 6ne hy- 
drogen ; as kydroxy-fortnic acid (HO.CO2H), 
corresp. to formic acid (H.COjH). 

x888 Remsen Orgcin. C/iem.i 6 g A hydroxy-succinic acid. 
/bid. X. 155 Hydroxy-acids, .may be regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which_ one alcoholic hydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as monacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has been introduced. 

EyclEQsyl(,li3idrj)‘ksil). C/ie»t. [f. Hydb(ogek 
+ Oxy(gen) -h -YL, repr. Gr. vKt] matter, stuff.] 
The monad radical HO or OH, consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast number 
of chemical compounds. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OH, hydroxyl, is 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
1871 Ibid. X39 One atom of chlorine [is] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radial hydroxyl). 
x88o Cleminshaw IFurtz' Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combined with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides, .contain the group OH (water 
minus z atom of hydrogen) ; this group may tie considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxyl, 
1896 Remsen Orgeui. Chem. x. 156 This instaoility is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in combination \vith one carbon atom. 

b. attrib., as hydroxyl group ; hydroxyl acid 
= hydroxy-acid. 

• i88r Athenaeum ^6 Feb. 303/1 This author.. has thus dis- 
proved the conclusion that the two hydroxyl groups had 
different functions. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex. s,v., Monobasic 
acids of the series, C„H2„03, or lactic series. .are called 
hydro.xyl acids because they can be simply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl 1896 Liv. Top. Cycl. I, 412 Gun- 
cotton.^. is made from the best white cotton by treatment 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three NO3 groups. 

c. in Comb, indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group OH in the compound, as hy- 
droxyl’benzolf kydroxylcarbamide or hydroxyhirea, 

^ 1872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl, VI, 725 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed by boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia. 1877 — Fouines' Chem, (ed. 12) II. 394 Hydroxj'l- 
carbamide or hydroxyl-urea, CH4N’202,. .is prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of.hydroxylamme nitrate cooled to -10^. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. 
Photos. XL. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply.. com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamiue (hoidrp’ksilamohn). Chem. 
[f. prec. + Amine.] A basic substance, NHoOH, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered iu 
1865 by Lessen, but until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solution. 

x869_ Roscoe £/(?//:. CJum. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated m the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been prepared, Anthony s Photogr. Bull.W 320 

In these times of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine d^ 
^lopers. 1^4 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

llHydrOZOa^h^idrflzoo•a),J^.//. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Owen 1843), f. Hydbo- e, as combining form of 
Hydba 6 -i- Gr. fSov animal.] A class of Coelen- 
terate animals, chiefly marine, simple or more 
frequently compound, fonnd in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (ectoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles surrounding the month. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Ac.ilephs, Medusre, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. Hydrozoon (-zou'pn), 
an animal of this class. 

1843 Owen Invert. Anim. vii. 82 The first and lowest or- 
ganised class [of RadiatdV which I have called /iydrozoa. 
Ibid. Gloss., Hydrozoa, ihe class of Polypi OTganlsed like 
the Hydra. 1858 Huxley (^zV/c) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
are all aquatic, and the great majority are marine. 1877 
Huxley Anai. Inv. Atiim.^ iii. m The embryo sponge 
is. .similar to the corresponding stage of a hydrozoon, and 
is totally unlike any known condition of a protozoon. 


Hence Sydrozo’al, Hydrozo'an, Hydrozo*ic 
adjs.y of or belonging to the class Hydrozoa. 
Hydrozo'an sb.^ an animal of this class. 

i8fe Huxl^v Crit. ^ Addr. <1873) 31^ The formation of 
a ra(fiale Medusa upon a Hydrozmc stock. 1870 Nicholson 
Man. Zool. I. 96 There are no fosil remains which would 
be universally conceded to be of a Hydrozoal nature. 1877 
Lf. Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 244 A compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Scrtularia. zMo Libr. Univ. Knerwl. II. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comalulet is the hydro- 
zoic stock /lui all the Medusae which proceed from it, 

Hydruret (hai'druret). Chem*. [f, HtduCoqen 
+ -unET (taken from su/pkurel).'] A compound of 
hydrogen withamctal ororganic radical; ahvdride. 

iBxa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 41X A solid combination 
of hydrogene and tellurium.. was first observed by M. 
Ritter in The composition of the solid hydruret 

of tellurium has not been yet ascertained, 1822 Imison Sc. 
d* Art II. 21 Products not acid, formed by hydrogen, and 
a simple substance, if solid, are called hydnirets. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii.fed. 2) 216 The highly poiMnous 
principle, hydruret of benzoyle, which is found in the 
essential oil of hitter almonds. 1854 J. Scopfern in OrPs 
Circ. Sc.t Chem. 491 Hydruret of Copper, a 1864 Gesner 
Coa\ Petrol.^ etc. (18651 128 The hydruret of salicile, or oil 
of spirea. 

Hence Hy ‘druretted a., combined with hydrogen. 
z8xg J. G.Chiujren Chem. Anal. ^6 Detonate in the mer- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydrurctied carbon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the result will be carbonic acid 
and water. z886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
iiSydniria (haidnio'ria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. vSeop, vbp^ water + -ovpta, f. ovpou urine.] An 
excessive flow of watery urine ; similar to Diabetes 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. Wagneds Getu Pathol, Hydruria of short 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second lobe of the vermis of the cere- 
bellum. 1897 Syst. Med. III. 23s Hydruria, 

according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat rare disease. 

Hence Hydruric (haidru®*rik) tf., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 Alldutt Syst. Med. IVi. 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric form of diabetes insipidus. 

II SydruS (haidr^s). £L., ad. Gr. uSpor water- 
snake ; cf. Hvdba.] 

1 . A fabulous water-snake or sea-serpent. 

1667 MiltoM P. L. X. 525 The Hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tall,.. Cerastes hornd. 
Hydrus, and KUops drear. 

b. A former name for a genus of venomous sea- 
snakes, now called Hydrophis. 

(xfiot Holland Pliny 11 , 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Hydri, water-snakes.)^ 1838 Penny Cycl, XII, 
405/1 Hydrus. The serpents of this genus have the posterior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. 

2 . Astron. One of the southern constellations, 
introduced by La Caille in the 18th c, 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict.y Hydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
stars. x868 Lockver Guilleinin's Heavens (ed, 3) 423 
These half-stellar, haK^nebulous systems, .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus .. the other ,, in Hydrus, 
between Achemar and the Pole. 

Hyduous, -dus,-dws,-dwiB,obs. ff.HiDEODs. 
Rydnrilic (hsidiuridik), a. Chem. [f. Hydko- 
d + IJbio, with arbitraty modifications.] In Jiy- 
durilic acid, C8H5N4O5, a body belonging to the 
uric acid group, obtained by heating hydrated 
alloxantin to 338° Fahr. ; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So HyduTilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Watts DzVA Chem. Ill, 220 Hyduriiic acid, .dis- 
covered by SchUeper. Ibid. 221 Hydurilates \ Hyduriiic 
acid is dibasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Eye, He, Heo, Hi prons.. Hie, 
High, Hoe. Hyealde, obs. (Kentish) f. Hold v. 
Hyech, obs. Sc. t High, Hyemal, etc., var. of 
Hiemal, etc. 

+ Hye'mnal, c. Obs. [Erroneous f, = Hiemal: 
? after autumnal.'] 

1674 MoxoN Tutor Astron. 11. (ed. 3) 60 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 1792 Sibly 
Occult Sc. I. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 
Hyena, liy8ena(hai|rna). Forms: a. 4liiene, 
hyene, -ane, (7 hyen) ; 4-7 hiena, 6- hycena, 

hyena, (7 hyenna). [a. L. hyaena, a. Gr. vaiva, 
app. a feminine (cf. \iaivd), {. vs, £1- pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF, hiene, hyene (mod.F. hyhie)i] 

1 . A carnivorous quadruped of a family 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the Felidae or Cat-kind ; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively poorly developed. 

There are three extant speries, the Striped Hyena {Hyxna 
striata), inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia ; the 
Brown H. {//, brtmnea), and Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf 
(H . crocutd) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct C^ve H, iH. sPelaea) the remains 
oLwhicb occur in caverns in many parts of the Old World. 
The name Laughing Hyena was originally applied to the 
Striped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
priate to the Spotted H. 

*340 Ayetib. 61 pet is pe felliste best het me clepep 
hyane, pet.ondelfp pe bodies of dyademen and hise etep. 
c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 35 The nedeth nat the galle of no 


hvenc. 1600 SiiAKS. A y. L. _iv. i. ,56 , 1 will U„ji, ij,, . 

Hyen, and that when thou art inclin’d to sleepe “ 
^ fi. x 398 TREVisA^ffr//z.Dtf A/?.xviii.IzL(W.deW)HLn, 

IS a cruell beest lyke to the wulfe in deuouryng and ciot^r 
and diggeth buryelsandgrauesandethh theflesshe ofSi 
bodyes. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ecclus. xiii. 19 What feW 
ship hathe hyena \iriarg. Which is a wilde beaste S 
counterfaiteth the voyce of men, and so entlseth Ihemott 
of their hou.ses and deuoureth theml withadogge? irf, 
Marbeck Bk, of Notes 488 Hiena is a wilde beast tbi 
counterfaiteth the voice of men. x6oo 'Tourneur Tra«/ 
Mi’tamorph. li, At length Malvortio.. Heard ofihehame 
wrought by Hyenna’s spight. 1606 Phillips 
or Hyxtia, a \ViId Beast, which is said to be Male ok 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit Hccub. 
Voice. 1727-46 Thomson Summer gzz And, scorning ajj 
the taming arts of man, The keen hyana, fellest of the Wl 
1834 Mf.dwin Angler in Wales 1 . 194 These two shiklcria 
told us they had discovered the den of a hyena. t8u 
Pringle African Sketches^ iv. 186 The langhing-hysna 
heard near the folds last night. The .«:ound truly horrible. 
x88x Encycl, Brit. XII. 421/1 The Striped Hrana.-Iti 
unearthly howling . . when the animal is excited, chanitt 
into what has been compared to demoniac laughter, aid 
hence the name of ‘ laughing hj’asna’, by which it h also 
known. 

2 . transf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous, and 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the hyena in 
some of its repulsive habits. 

1671 Milton A*zz;/zji7/i 748 Out, out, hyena ! these are thy 
wonted arts, And arts of every woman false like thee, iki 
Shelley Hellas 403 The base hyenas of the battle That 
feed upon the de.Td and fly the living. 1888 J. Incus 'ltd 
Life TigerJand 188 Done to death. .by the false oathsaad 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless human hyenas. 

3 . A name of the Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian animals. 

[18x3 Hist. N. S. Wales (18x8) 430 (Morris) About Pert 
Dalrymple an animal was discovered which bore sorae 
lesemblance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness,) 
1832 Ross Hobart Tenon Almanack During ourstaya 
native tiger or hyena bounded- from its lair beneath the 
rocks, xlsx Jllustr. Cafal. Gt. Exhib.^ 996 The Thjhdae 
or * pouched hyasna* of the Tasmanian colonists is the 
largest.. carnivorous species of that order.. (zVarw/wiM}. 
b. Painted hyena *= Hyena-dog i. 

■f 4 . A fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena; also called hytenettm. Ohs.^ 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Dpi* 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a sloae in bis 
eyes (or rather in his head) called HyreoaorH^’amus. xySJ 
tr. Leonardud Mirr, SimesxofzHyeua,\&a^ttcmv.ts^^ 
and worthy to be preserved, Jt is denominated fwm W 
Beast of its own Name, in whose Eyes it is found. 
Smedlev Occult Sc. 355 Hyena, a many-coloured stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called, 

1 6, An ancient name for some ravenous nsli. Voii 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 435 The like is altnbutedW 
a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyana. , 

6 . attrib. and Comb.^ as hyena foentan, 
also hyena-like adj. , . 

x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. .vill, Even his tomb uptora, 
must bear the hyrena bigot's wrong. *8x9 — ♦ 

They. .Went raging mad. .And, with byjen^laugbteji 
despairing. 18*0 Keats Eve St. Agnes x. Hyena foen^ 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny V/AftA 

with hyaena-like feet. 1840 Hood Up the 
long hyena-like grin at the receeding object . 

Hence, chiefly nonce-ivds., Hye'naisn, *7 * 
aie'sque, Hye’jiic (-rnik), Hyenine 
adjs., like or characteristic of a hyena ; * 

form, Hye-noia adjs., shaped liheahyena,h)^ * 
like; Hye*naism, action characteristic 01 ^ 

1833 Blacknv. Mag. XXXIV. 464 A 
hosiery of a lamb I . . The devxl inornate njjsui. 

• shape ! 1884 Aug. 2*0 The evils of political 

1868 F. E. Paget Lzl^retia xxxv.. 185 i^th a so^l 
howling, caterwauling, and hyenaish. [ns 

Hist. V. 435 The hyenine habit of nhutr, 

upon wrist and ankle-joints when fighting, t 5 A 
Land. Nexus Christm. No. 6/3 Laugh, Robert* 

unless you interpret it in a hyaenesque sense, ^ji^rtain 
SON Smith Kinship ^‘ Marr. rii- sosTheArab •. 
men hyaenic, and believe that thercisanirre 
between them and the hyaena. 

L l®‘sou'th“lfrican canine quadruF^ 
pictus), having a superficial likeness to la i) 

, 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. S/A The '' 1 ^ 5 tetllil*'' 
1838 Ibid. XI 1 . 371/1 In the number and form j 

Hyrena-Dog agrees with the dogs, as well as 
osteological structure. , . e . - nU 

t 2 . The Aaed-wolp of South 

1838 XII. 37tA Sir- Swainson P'^ 

synonym of 


of Hytena-Dog as the English synonym 01 HebB 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. forms of Him, HW ^ 
Hyera, obs. form of hitra, 1°'' ^fusion o! 

ciSSo Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) head, 

hyera healeth the mclancholike jmynes oft 


Hyerjte : see Heabth sb.^ 


ff. Gr. t"-"' 


Hyetal (hoi-etal), tr. f of or belonging 

(f. u€iv to send ram, to ram) + -AL.J ^ 
to rain (Webster 1S64). 

Hyethe, obs. form of Height. .j„'frsin; 

Hyeto- (hoiieto), comb, form ^infall 

as in Hyetograpli, a chart -ya'pbi'* 

{Syd. Soc. Lex. iS86) ; hence . By®'”' 
-ical ut^r. ; , Hyetoffra-pWeaW “S’(]e.il5 tri* 
graphy, the branch of By'" 

the distribution and mapping of .n.iogy, lb® 
tolo-Bical tr., of or pertaining to Hyeto logy. 
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HYGROMETBIC. 


branch of meteorology that treats of rain. Hyeto*- 
meter, a rain-gauge. Hyetome’trograph, an 
automatic instrument for registering the amount of 
rainfall during successive periods. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or ram 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important subject. 1858 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 781 The trade»wind zones may be described, 
in a hyelographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] arc generally called * Hyeiographical or *Hyetological 
maps. 2858 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vi. § 335 *Hyeto- 
graphically it is also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. Thomson //// wrf’. Meteorot. 
(L.),The rain-gauge, .one of themostimportant instruments 
in *hyetography. t-jyis Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 
Author .. gives a Pescription of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and *Hyetometer, which he made use of in 
the .subsequent Observations. x886 H. R. MiLLin Encycl. 

XX. 257/r In Hermann’s ‘■*hyetometrograph’, 2789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned by clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour. 

11 Hygeia (hsidsra). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea. [a. Gr. vyua, late and non-Attic form of 
vyieia health, ‘Tyuta the goddess of health, f. uynjy 
sound, healthy. From the same Gr. form were 
late L. Hygea and Hygia (cf. Daretts and Dartus 
= Gr. Aapuos;). The rare variant Hygiea represents 
Gr. uytem.] 

1. In Gr. MytJiol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of i^Isculapius ; health personified. ; transf. a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Hygeia.) 

[2615 G. Sandys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers by 
.^sculaplus called Higia. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.] 2737 M. Green Spleen 73 Hygea’s sons 
with hound and horn, And jovial cry awake the morn, 2781 
Sheridan Critic i. ii, The temple of Hygeia. 2789 E. 
Darwin .Boi. Card. 7s Divine Hygiea ! on thy votaries 
bend Thy angel-looks, oh, hear us, and defend ! 2802-3 

T. Beddoes Hygeia; or Essays Moral and Medical. 
Ibid. I. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Plutus. x8x6 J. Dallaway Of Siai. ^ Sculpt. 
vi. 3x4 He Lad an Hygeia about 2 feet high, x^x-4 
Emerson Ess., Nom. ^ Peal. Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. 

2. Astron. Name of the loth asteroid, discovered 
bvGasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (hgid^ran), a. Also hygean, and 
(in mod. Diets.) hygisan. [f, prec, + -an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health; healthy; relating 
to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

2766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry Frances III, 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 2825 
J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831} 294 The Hygeian Art, 
2868 W, KtTCHiB Script. Test. agst. Intox. Unifies vni. iv. 
282 The manifest object of this ministry of love is soothing 
and hygean, 2879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III, i. 24 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics. 

Hygeiolatry (haid^tV-latri). rare, [f, Gr. 
{ryeio (see Hygeia) -h harpiia worship.] Worship 
of health ; excessive devotion to hygiene, 

2B82 Miss CoBBE Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeio- 
latry. 2882 Christian Life 30 Sept. 468/2 ‘ Hygeiolatry' is 
the latest invention in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one’s health. 2887 Miss Cobbe in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His [KingsIey^s] voice., would 
have been loudest In the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. 

Hygeist (h3i‘d3tiist). Also (in mod. Diets.) 
hygieist. [f, Gr. vytfa, vyUia (see Hygeia) + 
-1ST.] One versed in hygiene ; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
‘vegetable medicines’ formerly in vogue. 

27x6 M. Davies Ath. Brit. III. Dissert, on Physich 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylaclists, 
Remedists. 2825 j. Morison in Morisoniana (1831) 295 
'The Hygeist, viewing all disease in its . .natural light. 1839 
Nev) Monthly Mag. LV. 310 More precipitation than is 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 2841 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI. 4The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vegetable 
Pills. 2892 Spectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modem hygeists. 

Hence Hygei'stic a., sanitary, medicinal. 

2836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 343 The peasants .. deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeisiic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hygiology, 

E[ygh(e, hy2(e, obs, ff. Hie, PIigh, Eye. 
Hyght, hygnth, hy5t, obs. ff. Height, Hight. 
Sygia*Xltic, rare. [f. Gr. uymi'T-dr curable 
+ -IC.J =next. So Hygia’ntics = Htgiastics. 
28x6 Bentham Chresiom. 44 Hygiastics or Hygianiics , . . 
the branches of art and science, which appertain to health. 
Ibid. 45 Sound hygiantic instruction. 2824 lyestm. Rev. I. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. 

Hygiastic (hai-, hid^ix-stik), a. ^ [ad. Gr. tryi- 
aoTi^-iJrcurative, f.uyid^’eii' toheal, f.uyifjshealthy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitarj', hygienic. 

2670 Ma\'n\varinc Pita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 
Laws and Rules hereafter pr*cribed. 2855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Having power to heal; hygieasiic. .1884 Health 
Exkib. Catai. 72/2 Improved Hygiastic Ventilating (3rate. 
So Hygia*stics sb., the science of health, hygiene. 
2816 [see Hy-ciantic]. 2855 Expos. Lex., Hygieas- 

tica,.. hy gieastics. 


Hygiean, Hygieist : see Htoeiait, Hygeist. 
Hygienal (hsi-, hidsiif-nal), a. 1 Obs. In 7 
hygieinal. [f. as Hygiene + -al.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Phil. iv. {Jieadinf), The 
Hygieinal Part ofPhyack. 

Hygiene (hai*-, hi*d3i|rn). [a. F. hygilne {Diet. 
Acad. 1762, in i6th c. hygiaine Pare), in mod.L. 
hygieina, ad. .Gr. vyiuirq (t<;^i'J 7 art), fem. of 
uytFivos healthful, f. ^117? healthy. Formerly used 
in Lat. or Gr, form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health; a system of principles or rules for pre- 
serving or promoting health ; sanitary science. 

[2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 2 b/i Hygiena, 
..which instructeth how we shoulde continuallye preserve 
our presente health. 2^2 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. L 322* 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold : to wit, in 
Physiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Analepticks, A part of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., 
Hygieine, that branch of medicine which considers health,] 
1796 Southey Lett. Jostm. Spain (1799) 470 The second 
[Professorship] shall be of Physiology and Note, 

I do not understand this word ; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. 2821 Hooper Diet., Hygiene, modern 
physicians have applied this term to that division of therapia 
which treats of the diet of the sick, i^x Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our [French] neighbours call ‘hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality \ 2864 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 11869) 2 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 2874 Mahaffy 
Soc. Life Greece ix.274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 2898 Times 23 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hai-, hid3iie*nik, -rnik), a. [f. prec. 
■f -ic. Cf. F. hygidnique (1812 in Hat2.-Darm.).] 
Belonging or relating to hygiene ; sanitary. 
i833DuNcnsONcitedinWorcesteri846. 2842PEREiRAE/rw. 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) I. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sleep, .are now denominated Hygienic Agents.^ 2B60 Nno 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 472 The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Roberts Handhk. Med. 
(ed. 3) I, 32 Unfavourable hygienic conditions, 2898 F. J. 
Gould in Lit. Guide i Oct- 154/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygie'nicaltr.^prec.; hence Hyffie-nlcally 
adv., in a hygienic manner, in relation to hygiene. 

2872 W. R. Greg Enrgmas til i23Thosewho morallyand 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it [the race]. 2876 
Bartholow Mat, Med. (1879)66 Various hygienical relations 
of the subject are also therapeutical. 

Hygie'nics. [Plural of prec., after earlier 
names of sciences in -ics, q.v.] Hygienic subjects 
or matters; *= Hygiene. 

2855 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mar. 259 Like one who observes 
the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
sake of avarice, 2885 Manch. Exam. 28 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

t Hy-gienism. Obs, = Hygiene. 

2864 in Webster. 

Hygienist (hsi-, hrd5iemst). [f. as prea + 
-1ST. Cf. F. hygidttiste.'] One versed in hygiene. 
Also attrib. 

1844 Dunglison Human Health (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienLts. 2867 Sir J. V. Simpson in 
Trans. Soc. Sci. Assoc. 109 We have the whole stor>’ vividly 
painted by one of our best hygienist poets. 2^1 Echo 
6 Jan., The French hygienists arc strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1^7 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
675/2 No one was ever a belter hygienist than Moses. 

Hygiology (hai-, Also hygi©-, 

hygeology. [f. Gr. vyeia (see Hygeia) + 
-(o)logy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

1855 Mayne Expos.' Lex., Hygieologia .. hygicology. 
i^^Science ii Dec. 522/2 The word ‘hygiology ’ was a far 
better term than ‘sanitation or than ‘sanitary science 
■f Hygrau’lic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. vypos 
moist, after kydraidic.'] = Hydraulic. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Hygraultc, .. of or pertaining to 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. 
yVaters I. 2 The animal, .is an bygrauhe body. 

TTygr-fl (hai’gai), var. form of Fagre. 

Hygrine (hrgr^in), Chem. [f. Gr. vy/xS? 
moist + -IKE.] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a 
burning taste. 

2865-72 Watts Diet, CJtem. IIL 222. 

Hygro- (hai'gro), before a vowel also liyg^:-, 
repr. Gr. vypo-, vyp*f combining form of fypor wet, 
moist, fluid : extensively employed in Greek ; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hygro- 
3IETER and Hygroscope, with their derivatives. 
Other words in hygro- arc the following : 

(The V in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be <hig-);but the tendency to take^ aslong i, has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed agtdnst the etymology.) 

•j- HyffxobaToscope [see Baroscope], an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Hy^oblepliaric (-bl/Tre'rik) a. 
[Gr. 0X€ipapoy eyelid], moistening the eyelid ; 
applied to the lachrj’mal duct, t Hygrocirsocele 
(-soustTsil), a ClBSOCELE accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum. Hy'grodcik (-daik) [Gr. ttiK- 
vvvat to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of 


a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each. Hy*- 
grograpE (-graf) [Gr. ypatpo^ -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity of the air (Webster, 1864). Hy- 
gropliauoiis (-p'fanos) a. Bot. [Gr. vypo^ai-jjr], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6), 
HygropMlons (-f7*fibs) a. Bot. [Gr. tpiXos loving], 
aflfecting moist places. Hy’groplaBm (-plsez’m) 
Biot. [Gr, irXAapia a thing moulded], ‘Nageli’s 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm ' {Syd. Soc. 

I Lex.), f Hygrostatics (-stas’tiks) [see Statics], 

! ‘ the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies ’ (Bailey, 1731). Hygrothermal (-J>5*jmal) 
a. [Gr. 6(pn6s warm], relating to moisture and heat, 
x6^ Woodward Instrifct. fnahing Obscrv, 18 The^hygro- 
baroscope.. sen'ing to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids. [185s Mayne Expos. Lex., HygrobUpharictts.\ 
2886 Syd. Sod. Lex., *Hygroblepharic. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), *Hygrocyrsoeele. 2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hygrocirsocele, old term used by Galen for a species of 
hernia. 2B67 C), W. Holmes Guard. Angel xiii. (i^i) 257 
The dry and wet bulbs of the ingenious ‘ *Hygrodeik . 2872 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 145 Pileus *hygropbanotis . . smooth. 
2863 J. G. Baker W, Yorksh. x8q Characteristically *hygro- 

? hilous plants in the floras of the drainage districts. 2883 
‘.Townsend Hampsh. 497 H)’grophilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogenous soils. 2679 Evelyn 
Sylva (ed.3) To Rdr. Aiij, Hydro- and *Hygrostalicks, divers 
Engines, Powers and Automata. 2895 Athenacmn 10 Aug. 
195/3 A general view of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into “hygrothermal regions. 

Hygrology (hsigr^dod^i). [mod. f. Hygro- + 
-logy; -pToh. a.d.F. hygrotogieJ] That department 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

2790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great objects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 2792 Ibid. LXXXII. 400 An inquirj' into 
the cause of evaporation belongs more to hygrology than 
to hygrometry. 1849 Herschel in Man. Sci. Enq. ix. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief problems of hygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

^ Erroneously explained in mod. Diets. 

28x9 Pantologia, Hygrology, ..the doctrine of the fluids. 
2842 Brands Did. Sci., etc., Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the humours or fluids of the body. 
[Hence in Worcester and later Diets.) 

!1 Hygroma (hsigroi-ma). Path, [medical L., 
a. Gr. 'ilypu/ia, f. {r/pbs moist : see Hygro-. C£ 
F. hygroma, hygrome.1 ‘A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus ; a serous 
cyst ’ {Syd. Soe. Ltx^. 

1819 in Pantologia. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simorls Anim. 
Ghent, 11. 489, 1 have examined the fluid of an hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hy^o-matous cr., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma. 

1829 Pantologia s. v. Hygroma, Hygroroatous tumours. 
Hy^ometer (hoigrp-m/loj). [mod. f. Gr. 
vy/jo- Hygro- + -jieteb ; prob. ad. F. hygromltre 
(1666 in Hatz, -Darrn.).] An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
ratio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name Hygbo- 
BCOPE is more properly given.) 

1670 E. Tonce in Phil. 'Trans, V. X199, I w'ant a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and Hygro-meler. 27*5 Bradley 
Patn. Diet. s.v. Oat, Wild.. Oats is distinguished by 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hygrometers. 2729 
Syyttzer Hydrqst. ^ Hydrant. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the I'oy wherein 
the Man comes out.. in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. Notes 272 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed in placing his hygrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that ..the hair of his hygrometer contracted. 
2845 DarWiTM Voy. Nat. i, 4 'The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 29"6 degrees, between the temperature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

Hygrometric (hoign^me'trik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hygrometric-us ; see -ic ; in F. hygrcfndirique.^ 

1. Belonging to hygrometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of humidity of the atmosphere 


her bodies. 

Pantologia s. v. Hygrometer, The grass is supenor 
y other substance.. for hygroroelric purposes 1051 
r. Catai. Gt. Exkib. 642 Shallow pans of water 
I over the stove may keep the air in its proper hygn> 

: state. 2852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. il. x'L ro 
^metric observations made at different hour?. 

= Hygroscopic 2. ^ . 

Martyn Rousseatts Bot. xxxH. 

71 whose filaments, .arc so sensible of M 

obtained the name of hyg^metnc. *796 - 

Plants (ed. 3) III. 83s 'Vhen the Bo-um 

St. the capsules He concealed S 

:ular hygrometric quality in the unri-hL 2852 

' . • standi, retains a more permanent.. 

V. c=..raclicu 

U hygrcm«r.c m .« 
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• HYLO., 


HYGROMETRICAL. 

' 3. Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 
apparent only by the humidity that it imparls. 
axSiS J. Macculloch Attrib. God (1837) III. xlii. ^4 
•The dissolved or hygromctric water. cx86s J. Wvldu in 
Ct'ro, So. I. 410/1 Absence of hygromctric moisture. 

Hygrome'tncal, a. ‘ [see - al.] «prec. 

X773 De Luc in Trans. LXIII. 409 The basis, .of 

my hygrometrical scale was to be the soaking power of 
melting ice. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 The vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmosphere. x86x H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes Page Nat. 50 These hairs or filaments 
are. .highly elastic and hygrometrical. 

Hygromeiirically, adv. [f. prec. + -lyS.j 

In a hygromctric manner; in relation to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moisture in the air.- 
x8o8 Daw in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 62 Sulphur. .burned 
in oxygene gas hygrometrically diy. 285o JIaurv T/iys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 55.^ The climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been bj’grometrically very different. 

Hygrometry (haigr^'metn). [mod. f. Gr. uy/Do- 
Htgro- + -fierpia measurement ; prob. ad. F. hygro* 
viitrie^ That branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 De Saussure {.title') Essays on Hygrometr>». 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat II 150 Hygrometry is that branch of science 
which treats of the stale of the air with regard to moisture. 
HygrOSCOpe (.h3i*gr<fskt7«p). [mod. f. Gr. uypo- 
Hygro- + -(T/roTTor observing. Y .hygro 5 copeI\ An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring) the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a vegetable or animal fibre (in 
Saussure's /i., a human hair) which contracts with moisture, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel barometer, or, in a familiar form, to make a small 
male or female figure emerge from 4 toy house, 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 31 A Hygroscope, or an Instrument, 
whereby the Watery* steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hooke Microgr, Table 252 Of a wild Oat., 
and,. the manner of making an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Dict.s Hygrometer^ an instrument to mea- 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called by the Name 
^f Hygroscope. 1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXL 11, 
I made two hygroscopes of different elastic animal su^ 
stances. xBoi Monthly Rev. XXXV. 456 The hair hygro- 
meter, or rather hygroscope. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 70 
The instrument.. simply indicates the presence of moisture 
without .accurately measuring its amount ; it is in truth, 
a hy groscope rather than a hygrometer. 

Hygroscopic (h3igr<7iskp-pik), <z. [f. as prec. 
ri- -10. Cf. F. hygroscDpiqtte .1 

1 . Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygromctric. 

1775 Ash, Hygroscopic^ belonging to the hygroscope. 
1836 Macgjllivray \x: Humboldt's Trav. xxiii. 332 Experi- 
ments on the constitution' of the air,— Its elasticity, its 
electrical, magnetic, and hy^oscopic qualities. 

2. spec. Said of bodies which readily absorb 
moisture from the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consistence, and thus 
indicate roughly the presence or absence of hu- 
midity ; sensitive to moisture. 

X790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 2 An hygroscopic 
body, w'hich is not brought into contact with anj* other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by^ evaporation. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 583 
Glycerine. .IS very hygroscopic, and absorbs water from the 
air. z88o C. & F, Darwin 489 The hygroscopic 

movements of plants. 

3. =Hygrometbtc 3 . 

1862 Lend. Rev. 26 July 85^ Moisture, but not in the 
form of ram. .aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic 
moisture m the soil. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
242 Water.. which adheres to the particles of an air*dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles. .has been called.. hygroscopic water. 

Hygrosco-pical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = 
prec. lienee Hytfrosco'picaUy adv. 

r77S Ash, Hygroscoptcal. belonging to the hygroscope. 
1796 Huttoh Math. Diet. I. 614/1 A series of Hygro- 
scopical observations. 1818 H. T. Colebrooke, Hygrosco- 
picall^y (F. Hall). 1869 E. A. PARKEsT-roc/. 3) 

4°7 This property of hygroscopically absorbing water. 

Kygroscopicity (hangroiskepi-siti). [f. Hy- 
groscopic +-ITY. In mod.K. Hy- 
groscopic quality. • 

.1847 A^rtA Cyc/. XI. 492 The hygroscopicity of vegetable 
tissue. i85o All } ear Round 389/2 The rotifers .. are 
preserved, .by the help of the hygroscopicity of the sand. 

-Hygroscopy (haigrpskapi). [f. Gr. VY/JO- 
HYGRO--h-ff/rojria observation. In mod.F. hygro- 
scopie.] The observation of the humidity of the 
air or other substance. ^ 

2855 Mavne Expos, Bex., Hygroscopy^ a synonymous 
X^xvaiox.. Hygrometry. 

•Hygtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

' 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclvii. § 632 Common Mullein 

or Hygtaper. 

Hyh(e, obs. forms of Hie, High. 

Hyher, liyhejn:, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (h3i*ig),t;^/.j^. arch. Forms: see Hie t;. 
[f. Hie V. + -ingI.] • The action of the verb Hie; 
hastening ; haste, speed. (Cf. Hie jA) 
c xioS Lay. 9330 Mid muchelen hijinge he leup [xt.r. leop] to 
J»an daede kinge. c X275 Passion our Lord ,467 in O. E. Misc. 
50 Pllates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying. C13S0 IPill. 
Palerne 2440 What of here hard helping, and of he hole 
wedcr, Meliors was al mat. 0x480 Emarc^w Hewrowghte 
hit yn hyghj'nge. 


-j* Hyin^ly. f^dv. Ohs. [f. hying, pres. pple. of 
Hie V. + -LY^J AVith haste or speed, quickly. 

^^1205 Lav. X071 )>u swi3e hiendliche [ 0 x 175 hijenllchcj 
scild he ^vid dmSe. axzzs Juliana 69 Hihcndliche ilicr 
me.^ 1382 WvCLiF 2 Sam, xvii. 20 Thei wenten hiyngli. 

TTylffl, obs. form of Haik-, TIuke. 

Hyke (haik), inU 7 Ohs. [Cf. Hey (*hey go 
bet^ and Hi, used in the same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase. Hence Hyke v., nonce-ivd. 

X764 T. Brydces Homer Travest. (1797) I. 86 If thats the 
case, I know you*!! say 'Jjs time indeed to hyke away. 2823 
Scott Quentin D. xxxiit, Uncouple the hounds ! Hyke 
a Talbot ! hyke a Beaumont J 
Hyl, obs. form of Hill sb,, III a. 

II Hyla (haHa). [mod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurenti (176S), ad. Gr. vKtj wood, forest.] 
A tree-frog or tree-toad, as Jdyla pickeringi of the 
United States. 

a 2842 W. E. CiiANNiNc in Salt Thoreau (1890) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new spring.^ 18^9 Tennent Ceylon 
II. IX. IV. 477 The incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 
Hyla, var, of Hyle. 

Hylactic (hil^'ktik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. v\aK- 
TiK'OS given to barking.] Of the nature of barking. 

x86x T. L. Peacock G^ll Gr. vli. 52 Lawyers barking^ at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic eloquence. 

So Hyla'ctism, barking. 

x8i8 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 245 Two or three 
dogs, who batU with a sharp hylactism. 

II HylSBOS^'lirus (hailruspTiJs). Paltsont. Also 
hylm'osaur, [mod.L. (Mantcll, 1S32), f. Gr. vKaTos 
belonging to forests (f. vKtj wood) -f aavpox lizard.] 
A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by 
a dermal ridge of large bony spines. 

1833 Sir C. Dull Hand (1834) 119 The HyJa20saurus..is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (i879> 434 The Hylaosaur was another 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic] period. 

Hylair, var. Hilaire a. Ohs., cheerful. 

•f* Hyla*rcliiC| Obs. [ad. Gr, *v\apxtK^ 6 s — 
vXapxtos, f. vKij matter + dpxfit' to rule. Cf. F. 
hy/archiqne.] Ruling over matter. 

1676 H. More Remarks ^ntents bvijb, Water is .. 
suspendedinPumps. .byGravitationupwards, moreexpresly 
here explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle, Ibid. 186 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 17x3 Berkeley 
lit. Wks. 1871 I. 35s What dimeuities concerning entity in 
abstract, substantial forms, hylarchic principles. 

So t Hyla'rchical a. Ohs. 

X676 [see Hylostatical], 1678 Codworth Inteil. Spt. t. 
v. 668 Some other substance besides Body, such as is self 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter. x6Sr Hallywfxl Melampron. 70 (T.) This 
hylarchical principle, or plastick nature. 

(1 Hyla*siiiTiS« Ohs. rare. [mod.L., repr. aGr. 
type f. vKrj matter.] Materialization ; 

presentation under a material form, 

■1664 H, More J^Iyst. Inig. 2x7 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing strongly upon the Phancy by exhibiting 
crass and palp.able Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. s68o — Apocal. Apoc. 
189 All this may be nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasmus. 
iSo *t*Hyla*6tic a., materialistic; also fHyla’stic- 
ally adv., materialistically. 

1639 Wm. Sclater iyorthy Commun. 46 As men dye but 
once for all, no more is Christ offered up. .but once for all, 
hylastically and in propitiation. 2664 H. More Myst. Iniq.^ 
Synopsis Proph. 217 This City so Hylastically set out has a 
most Spiritual meaning, x6^ — An5xver-2i,\ He in this 
Hylast^k and Israelistick way prophesies of . . the new 
Jerusalem. ' ‘ . 

Hyld, hyllde, obs. ff. held, pa. t. of Hold v. 
Hylde, obs. f. Hield v., var. Hild v. Obs. 
Hylding, var. Hilding, Obs. 

I! Hyle (hri'lf). Obs. Also 4-5 yle, 6 bile, (7 
hyla), [med.L. hyle, .a. Gr. vXx) wood, timber, 
material, by Aristotle and in later Gr. * matter*.] 
Matter, substance ; tbe first matter of the universe, 
[2390 Gower Con/. III. 91 That matereuniversall, Which 
hight Ylem in special!. J 'CZ400 tr. Secrela Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 94 Of saulc commys anojjer sub- 
stance, bat ys clepyd he yle- *5^ J- Sanford ix.Agrippa's 
Van. Artes 70 b, Oftheundiuisible partes, of /^//r,ofmatiers. 
26x9 PuRCHAsil/^rVwcMw.lviii. 564 Vnereated Chaos, or Hyla, 
or first Matter. «i652 J. Smith .SV^Z^/rf.iv. iiBThishylcor 
matter.. is indeed nothing else but the soul's potentiality. 
<2x687 li- I'loRE App. to De Philos. Cabhal. viii. (27x3) 
182 That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 
464 Jove produced the two first numbers, the mundane soul 
and hyle : he made hyle inert and stupid, but. to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and understanding. 

Hyleg (Imi’leg). Astral, Also 7 Hilege, hy- 
lech. ^ [Of obscure origin. In Pers, (and Turkish) 
haildj, *a calculation of astrologers by which 

they obtain evidence of the length of an infant’s 
life’, ‘ a nativity' ; said by tbe Persian lexicogra- 
phers lobe a Greek word, meaning originally ‘ foun- 
tain of life*. The Pers. equivalent is given as kad- 
bdnu, lit. ‘mistress of the house’. In OF. yleg, 
ilech (Oresme, X4th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
nativity; apheta (cf. quot, 1706). 


a 2625 Beaumont & Ft.. Bloody Brother iv. ii. Ma„ 

-It??' “'»> > qmfe 


or of the best way of the rect'ificMion for a 

PlllLLlrs(ed. Kersey), or //y*rA..a Planet. 

Heaven, which in a Man s Nativity becomes iheModeratS 
and Significator of his Life. 2819 Wasox jofet. AstnL 
s.v. Apheta, If by day the Sun be in an Aphetic place h* 
becomes Hyleg in preference to all others. i88x <;HcirT' 
house y. Inglesant (1882) I. xv. 281 'Ibe significator ber? 
combust . . and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

t Hylegi'acal, a. (sh.) Obs. [f. prec.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to the byleg. 

2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xUv. 255 When the fiveHjic. 
giacall places at the hour of Birth, .are oppressed, iuJee 
death immediatly to follow. 2674 Moxon Tutor Atircn 
IV. Prob. viii. (cd. 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till ihi 
Pfomittor come to the Hylegiacal point. 2706 Philuk 
( ed. Kersey), Hylegiacal Places are. .reckon'd to befiv« 
in number, viz. the Ascendant, the Mid-Heaven, the 7th 
House, the 9th and the itth. 

B. sh. Hylegiacal place. 

x668 Drvdbn Even. Love m.\,'rht five Hyleglacalls ; the 
Ascendant, Medium Cali, Sun, Moon and Stars. 

+ Hyle'gial, a. Obs. [see -ial.] = prec. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 141 They have. .found allthe 
hylcgiall places strong and well constituted. 1727-41 
CiiAMBEBsCyc/., Hylegial Places, .arethosewhcreinaplanet 
being found, is qualified to have the government of life 
attributed to it, 

Hylic (bsi'lik), a. [ad. med.L. hylk-m 
Cange),’ a. Gr. vKik- 6 s material, f. vXr) Hyle.] Per- 
taining to matter, material. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed io psychic and pneumatic^) 

2853 W. E. Tayler Hippolytus 11. ii.^ 86 They repsided 
Cain as the representative of the Hylic, Abel of tbe Psy- 
chical and Seth of the Pneumatic principle. 2B60 J. G.wdm'I 
B'aiths World II. 97/x The Gnostic notion that a class of 
men. .suffered themselves to be so captivated by the inferior 
world as to live only a hylic, or material life. 

So fHjrllcal a. = Hylic; HyUclsm, mate- 
rialism ; Hy'licist, a materialist. 

2708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mort. Hum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them ..to be Hyllcal and Choical, not Ccclestial. i8fo 
Webster Supp., Hylicist. 2893 la Aug. 

The ‘ Ionian nylicists Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. Hill zr.l, to cover. 

2277 Lancl. P. PI. B. xn. 232 And tau3te hynt aud Eue 
to nylien liem with Icues. 

-Hylism.(h9i*Hz’m). [f. Hy'le + -ism.] 

LICISM. In mod. Diets. 

Hyll, rare var. of Hull sb?^, husk, 

I? an error, or assimilated to hyll. Hill, to cover.] 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. E. (W. de H’‘VILCXil 6 5 
Oyle is the Juys of ber>’es of oliue .. And the more siyy 
that it comyth oute of the hylles : the better it is. 

HyU, obs. f. Hill sb., Ill ; var. Hill w.l 
Hyllor, obs. form of Elder si.^ ■ 

Hylo- (bsilff) = Gr. iXo-{v), combining form ot 

v\T] wood, material, matter (see Hyle). tw 
modem formations are either technical . 
natural history (with hylo- = 'wood , fo'cs ) 
or of philosophy (with hylo- = ‘ matter ). 

Hylobate [ad. mod.L. Hylobatis (Illiger, i8i h 
a. Gr, v\oOaTr]Sj f. -Oarrjs walker], „ 

ape or.gibbon. Hylo’batine a. [-ine], ^ “ 

to, or characteristic of, the Hylobatins, or an 
poid apes allied to Hylobates. + Hylo'Mn® ( ■ 
»c!/3i-os (f. /3i'os life)] (see quot.). Hylo-K«y«‘ 
[Geijesis], the origin or formation of {i'- 
Soc. Zra-. i8S6) ; so Hylo'g-eny [cf.F. 
Hydo-iae-al a., pertaining to hylo-idea • 
Hylo-iae-alism, the doctrine of 
reality belongs to the immediate object “ 
as such ; material or somatic idealism, se 
subjectivism ; hence Hyio-ide’allst, on 

holds this. Hylo-logy[-LOGY],adoctnne ort 1 


subjectivism ; 

holds this. Hylo-loffy L-logyj, a 
concerning matter. t Hyloma'nia L J 
excessive tendency towards to 

juo-rphio, HylonioTpIilcal^ doctrine 

Hylomo-rpMsm [Gr. ;Uop0i7 „„ of the 

primordi.'il matter is the First Ca , j. 

:rse; soHylomo'rpliist,abelievenn y ^ j 

/r.. bavincr a maien-* 


pnism. T -ttyiomoTpiiouB tt., . xjy. 

form. Hylopathe'tic a. *= hylopetihV' 
lopa-thian a. [see hylopathy], I’”‘j''''i-.?tions of 
holding, the view that all things are . 

matter; also as rd.' one' who ^I„g 

tHylopa-thic a., capable doctrine 

affected by matter. Hylo'patliiw, a 

that matter is sentient ; hence Hy « P 
believer in hylopathism. t. ^ylo P^^^fact- 
Trdflos, -itaBtia affection], a spirit ® Pp 
ing matter. Hylo'phaErous a. [f. ■ , 

(f. -4>ayot e.iting)], wood-rating .jnensl o. 

beetles') {Syd. Sot. i«.). * Hy lo^ -n-menaU*®- ■ 
= hylo-ideal-, hence cacsing 

tHylostatic, -leal adjs. [Gr. 5 matter- 

to stand, Stayic], e that God and 

Hylotheism [Theism], tire doctrine 
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matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
rial pantheism ; hence Hylotheist, a believer in 
hylotheism ; Hylothei'stic a., pertaining to hylo- 
theism. Hjrlo'tomons a. [f. Gr. vXoTofi-os (f. 
Tejivciv to cut)+-otJS]) wood-cutting ^said of cer- 
tain insects). 

• [1871 Darwin Desc.Man I,\u i96The anthro^morphous 
apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and *hylobates.3 
1717-41 Chambers Cyc/., Hylobit, or *Hylobians^ a sect of 
Indian philosophers, thus denominated . . in regard they 
retired to forests, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of nature. 1864 H. Spencer Illiistr, Univ. Progr. 125 
•Hylogeny: Gravity, Matter, EtheK .. He [Oken] explains 
that .. Hylogeny [is the doctrine of] material totalities. 
1883 Constance Naden in yrnl* Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when the .. ‘*Hylo-Ideal’ 
theory is finally established.' 1884 CasselVs Encyci. Diet, 
S.V., The central insistence of the hylo*ideal philosophy is 
that man isj for man, the measure of the universe. 1883 
C. Naden in yml. Science Mar. 122 The standpoint of 
*hylo*idealism. 1891 R. W. Dale in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
520 The philosophical creed which, under Dr. Lewins's 
teaching, hliss Naden accepted, is called ‘ Hylo-Idealism', 
1856 F, Hall Sdnkhya-pravackanab/uiskya Pref. 7 The 
puerile *hylology ofithe Nydya. xyxt Shaftesb. Cknrac. 
Misc. II. it. (1737) III. 65 Being acted . . at the same time, 
with an '•Hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon Matter. 
x88t Dublin Rev.Ser.ni.y. 236 He. .establishes the *hylo- 
morphical system held by Sl Thomas. ' x888 J. Martineau 
S/utly Relig. I. 11. i. 324 No biomorphic or *hyIomorphic 
doctrine can raise its head against the decree of Kant. 
Ibid. 337 To mark the dlfierentia of these three theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biomor- 
phism, and *Hylomorphism. x8p7 Month Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine of hylomorphism. x 838 J. Martineau 
Study Reli^. II. iii. 1 . 142 * Matter’, construed by the 
■*hylornorphists, declares itself competent to all. x^S F. 
Hall Tiuo Trifles 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hylo- 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational curiosity. 
16^-87 H. MoREv^/>/. Antid. (17x2) 228 Whether in mere 
Spirits themselves any arbitrary impenetrability cannot be a 
part ofthis*Hylopathetick faculty, 1 leave others to discuss. 
1678 CoDWQRTH Intell. Syst. Pref. 9 The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of matter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and corruptible ; which form of atheism 
is styled by us .. ‘*hylopathian’. Ibid. I. v. 759 This was 
the Subterfuge of the Old Hylopathian Atheists, c 1800 R. 
Cumberland yohn de Lancaster (xSog) I. 269 Thales, the 
hylopathian, whose principle of things was water. 168* 
H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux O. 2x7 A kind of *Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1884 Webster, 

^ Hyhpathisni, *HyloPathist. [1655-87 H. More App. 
Antid. iii, (1712) 189 This affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call, .by one Greek term tiAoirad«ia which, .we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit.. of 
becoming. «so firmly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and be affected 
thereby.] Ibid. 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. X89X Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 The *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theorem of existence. xM4 Cassells Eneycl. Dict.^ Hylo- 
idealisiHy, .\s sometimes called *hylo-phenomenaUsm. 1676 
H. More Remarks 141 That matter is misplaced, and the 
*Hylost.atick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
belter. Ibid. 1:8 That which 1 call the Hylarchical or *Hy« 
lostatical Spirit of the world. x8*8 Webster, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except matter and the universe. 1847 in Craig. 
x8^ Webster, Hulotheism, Hylotheism. i88x yrtil. 
Science Jan. so All adoration therefore ‘becomes pure Hylo- 
theism and self-worship 1859 F. Hall Contrib. towards 
Inde.v I .aphorisms of the *hyIothcistic theory. 

II HylodeS (hsilJu'd/z). Zool. [mod.L. (1826) 
a; Gr. uAwSi;? woody.] A genus of American toads ; 
an animal of this genus. 

1858 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 183 We also heard the 
hylodes and tree-toads. 

Hyloid (haMoid), a. and Zool. [f. Hyla-h 
-OID.] a. ^j. Of or pertaining to the Hylidx or 
tree-frogs, b. sb. One of the Hylidve. 

Syloist (harlojist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
'hyhst, f. Gr, v\i) matter.] (See quot. 1847.) 

x8x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abb. (1875) 340 Leaving 
..the materialists, hylolsts, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among them. 1847 Craig, one who affirms 
that matter is God. x8d4 Webster, Nuloisl, the same as 
Hylolst. 

Hylote, obs. form of Helot. 

SCylozoic (hoibzGu’ik), a. [f. Hylo- + Gr. C<u-i 7 
life + -1C.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. ii. | 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called ‘ Hylozoick’ .. because they derive all 
things in the whole universe.. from the life of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. iit. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which accounts the universe to be animated in all 
its parts. x888 J. Martineau Study Rellg. II. iii. i. 160 
Hylozoic s>*stems that stop with plant life as a type, 
hio i" HylozoTcal a. =prec. 

X678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iii. § i. X05 Another form 
of Atheism, called by us hylozoical. 

Hylozoism (haibz^^'iz’m). [f. as prec. + -isif.. 
Cf. F. hylozoi's/fie.] Tiie theory that matter is en- 
dowed wth life, or that life is merely a property 
of matter. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. | i. 105 Hylozoism.. 
makes all Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to iL ^ xBxy 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism.. is 
the death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1BS7R. D. Hicks \\\ Encycl. Brit.yCSAl, 
563/2 To Cleanthes and Chry-sippus .. there w.as no real 
diflrerence between matter and its cause. .they have reached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 


• Hylozoist (hailGZtfu-ist). [f, as prec. + -IST.] 
A believer- in hylozoism ; a materialist. 

X678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. i. iii. § 2. 105 As every 
Atomist is not, therefore necessarily aft Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (X852) 1 . igp The anbient hylozoisls, as 
we learn from Cudworth, ascribed an imperfect perception 
to their atoms. X869 Mozley Ess., Atgt. Design (1878) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosophers. 

Hence Hylozoi’stic a., materialistic : Hylozo- 
i'Btically adv. 

^ x86p Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief I. 296 This 
infinite substance [matter] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated It hylozolstically the Deity. 
X885 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctrine termed tech- 
nically hylozoistic. ^ 1890 J. F* Smith tr. PJleiderers 
Develop. Theol. iv. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised materialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hylp, obs. f. Help. Hylt, obs. f. Hilt sb. 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hild v. Ohs. Hyly, obs. f. 
Highly adv. Hylsm, obs. f. Island. 

‘ Hym, obs. form of Him, H'E.'Hf J>ron. 

Hymen^ (haPmen). [a. L. Uymojiy a. Gr. 
in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek = u/i/vaior a wedding hymn.] 

1 . In Greek and Roman mythology : The god 
of marriage, represented as a young man canying 
a torch and veil. Hymet^s bandy etc., marriage, 
wei^ock. Hymen's iempUy fanCy etc., the church 
at which a marriage is solemnized. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. //, 1. iv. 174 Would.. That.. at the 
marriage-day The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 
1600 ShaKS. A. Y. L. V. iv. 135 Here’s eight that must 
take hands. To Joyne in Hymens bands. 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. 164' To Hymen’s fane the bright procession 
moves. /X 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 404 Oh! why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid wore? 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Cal/\. i-x. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, when she came to the very threshold of 
Ilmen's temple. 

2 . Marriage; wedlock; wedding, nuptials. Now 

fare. 

x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pot. Mor. 100 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawfull Hymen. 1624 AIassinger Renegado v. iii, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks for gracing thus our 
hymen? 1697 Drvden /Eneid vn. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th‘ alliance join Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Lady Hawke yttUa de Gratnont II. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace, .for ever wait! 
1838 Lytton Alice in. viii, ‘These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen ’, said Vargrave. 

3 . A wedding-hymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

16x3 R, Cawdrey Table Aip/t. (ed. 3), HymeUy songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. .xii. Ixxvii. 
Heaven’s winged shoals .. Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Crxca v xi. 460 
Many hymens sang. 

4 . attrib.y as Hymen-hedy -vnngs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. L 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed. 

(hai*men). [a. Gr. vydiVy Ifihos 
thin skin, membrane. Cf. F. hymen (Pare 16th c.).] 
1 , Anat. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretched across and partially closing 
the external orifice of the vagina. 

16x5 Cbooke Body 0/ Man ass Let vs set downe..the true 
History of the Hymen. 1704 L Harris Lex. Tcchn., 
Hymen^ is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina. 1789 Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen Was perfect ; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty. 

i* 2 , Dot. (See quot.) Obs. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl.,Hymcn is. .used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are inclosed while in 
the bud, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1818 in Todd; and in later diets. 

3 . Conch, The ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell. 

4 . Comb.y as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Worn. xv. (ed. 4) 108 A 
diaphragm or hymen-like membranous dissepiment. 

Hymen, var. Hemen pron., Obs., them. 

Hymenaic (haimen^rik), a. rare. [ad. L. 
hymenaicum^ f. Gr. w/x«Vat-OT, f. ‘T/xiJv HymenI.] 
lit. Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. IJymenaic dimeter (L. hymenaicum dime- 
trum)y a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (- w w - vv»). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian, Marius Plotius, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic lines *Ypci'* L 

Tbi'’A£<j('coi', and the L. ‘ mens sibi conseta'.) 

Hymenal (hormenal), <7. [f, Hymen 2 + -al.] 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in hymenal cantn- \ 
cles. i 836 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (haimenral), a. and sb. Forms : 

7 hymniall, himeneall, hymenenll, -seall, 8-9 ; 
-mal, 7- -eaL [f. L. hymems-us (also hymeneiits), 
a. Gr. vuivaiof belonging to wedlock, also as sb. 
a wedding, wedding-song (see Hymen i) + -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

x6o* Marston Antonio's Rev. iil v. Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 522 Martyrs 
.. who lookt on flaming Faggots, but as Hymenxall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. X79* AIad. D’ArbiayZc//. to y. Bryant 
7 Aug., Views of hjTneneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Lend. 165 The ‘lovely bride’, about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar. 


• B. sb. 1 . A wedding-hymn. 

17x7 Pope Eloisa^ 220 For her white rirgins Hymenjcals 
sin^. X7X9 Freethinker 140 fsThe Birds warbled out 
their Hymeneals. X87X R. Ellis CVz/////«xlxi.4 Now doth 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

• 2. pi. A wedding, nuptials. 

1655 Theophania 11s All in general expected either with 
envy or desire the consummation of their hymeneals, 1744 
H. Wali>ole Lett. H. Mann (1834) 1 . ci. 340, 1 will not 
talk any more politically but turn to hymeneals. 1809 Mar. 
Edgeworth Manauvtdng^ xvi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glorious hymeneals appeared to them 
but as a dream. 

Hence Hyinene'ally adv. 

X839 T. Hook in Neio Monthly Ma^. LV. 443 The 
‘roseate bands’, which sound so harmoniously and so hy- 
meneally, had not been sufficiently strong. 1841 Orderson 
Creol. XV. 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hym6neaxi (Iiaimenran), a. and sb. Also 7 
hymensean. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

A., adj. = Hymeneal 17 . 'Now rare. 
x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng, xvi. cv. 410 To haue but strict- 
confined loue in Hymajnean bownes? a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 40 The hymenean bed fair 
brood shall grace. 1799 Campbell yVt'rtr. Hope i. 202 The 
sacred home of Hymenean joy, 

fB. sb. =Hy.\ieneal I. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv, 711 Here .. Eve deckt first her 
Nuptial Bed, And heav’niy Quires the HymenEcan sung. 
Hymfinial (haimPnial), a.^ Bot. [f. Hy- 
meni-um + -AL.] Pertaining to the hymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens) : the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci iSyd. Soc. Lex.). 

1874 Cooke Fungi 40 Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 
Hymemial <r.-, erroneous var. of Hymeneal. 
X7X0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 48. 3/t, I shall link her in th' 
Hymenial Tye. 1835 Miss Sedgwick Linwoods (1873) II. 
266 It must have been compounded by some good hymenial 
genius. 

Hymeuic (hoime’nik), a. [f. Hymen2 + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the hymen : membranous. 
xBss in Mayne Expos. Le.v, 2886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Hymenicolar (hoimeni’k^^), a. Bot. [f. 
Hymeni-um -k L. cola inhabitant + -ail] Inhabit- 
ing the hymenium of fungi. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

H3nneiiifero'as (hsimeni-teras), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -Fergus.] Provided with a hymenium, 
x8^ in Cent, Diet. 

Hymemopliore (hsimrniafo»j). Bot. [f. 
hymeniO' Hymenium + Gr. carrying.] « 

HyMENOFHORE. 1890 in Cent. Did. 

Hymenitis (hoimensi'tis). Path. [f. Hymen - 
+ -ms.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

1855 in May.nc i^f^XwSyd.Soc.Lex. 1889 

J. M. DuNCAN^er/. Dis. IVoin. xx. (ed.4) 162 Other remote 
causes.. such as. .hymenitU, vestibulitis. 

II Hymenixuu (hsirornitJm). PI. hymenia. 
Bot, [mod.L., ad. Gr. hixiviovy dim. of vfvqv 
Hymen^^.] The spore-bearing surface in fungi. 
In the common mushroom the hymenium covers 
the gills. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 334 The hymenium, in 
which the sporules are dcporiled. 1858 Carpenter Veg, 
Phys. § 778 This, .pileus, or cap, is composed of two mem- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of lichens ; whilst the inner 
bears the fructification, and is termed the hymenium. x88* 
Vines Saclts' Bot. 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 
cavity of which bears a hymenium in which ascospores are 
formed. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 240 The hymenium- 
bearing body itself may be the product of a sexual process. 

HymexiO- (h9i:mena), repr. Gr. u/icfo-, com- 
bining form of v/hJv, u/xtVoy (v) membrane, Hy- 
men 2 , as in vfxfvuirTtpos Hy31ENOPTERous. The 
other compounds now in use are technical terms of 
recent formation. 


Hymenodlctyonine (-di'ktiimain) [Gr, SIktoov 
net -f- -ine], an alkaloid obtained from 1/ymeno- 
diciyofi excelsunty an East Indian shrub. Hjnue- 
no geny [-geny], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymerxo'graphy 
[-gbaphy], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1S55). Hyiaenollclien 
(haiimenajbi’ken), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenomycetal fungi. Hymeno*- 
logy [-logy] (see quot. 1855); hence Hy^neno- 
lo'gical a. Hymenomycete (haiTOcnoiTusisrt) 
[ad. mod.L. hymeuomycetes pi., f. Gr. fxvKrjres, 
pi. of /luxjjr mushroom], one of the Hymenomy- 
cetesy an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophorc; 
hence Hy^menoxnyce'tal, 
adjs.y belonging to or having the 
a hymenomycete; Hrmcnomyce-told a. L-oidj, 
resembling a hymenomycete. 

11 Hymeno-pbornm [Gr. 

of a fungus which supports the hymenium (cf. Hr- 
sieniopiTobe). KyimenophyUa-ceoas a [Gr. 
fvXX-ov leaf], belonging to, or Iianng the charac 
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ters of, the Hymenophyllacex, or film-ferns, a family 
of ferns with xlelicately membranous and pellucid 
fronds, including Hymenophylliim and Tricho- 
mams. Hymeno-tomy [Gr. -roiua, Tofifi cutting], 
dissection of animal membranes (Mayne 1855); 
incision of the hymen (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1884 Times 14 Aug. 3 There is a dose analogy in chemical 
properties between nicotine and ^hymenodictyonine. 1884 
Cassell’s Eneycl. Diet, (quoting Dunglison), *Hyme- 
nogeny. 1890 Athenxum 5 Apr. 439/2 Specimens of a new 
Bntish *hymeno-lichen, Cyeonema interraptum. 1847 
Craig, *Hymenology. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysneno- 
tenn for ibat branch [of anatomy] which treats of the^ 
nature and structure of membranes. 187^ Ftmgi 

50 Such *hymenomycetal forms as Clavaria and Pterul^ 
1884 Athensnm 26 Jan; 124/1 Structurally it {Sphsna 
iocula\ is hymenomycetal and not ascomycelal. 1887 
Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi v. § 88. 302 The sporo- 
phore w’ould be thought at first sight to belong to a Peziza 
rather than to a "* Hymenomycete. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog, 
Bot. § 410. 374 Other *hymenomycetoid expansions. x866 
Treas. Bot, 6 o 3 /i Hyntenophorttm, the cellular or fila- 
mentous structure in *hymenomycetous fun^i, on which 
the hymeniumor fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a mould. 1874 Cooke Fungi 18 The stem and cap or 
pileus, which together constitute what is called the *hyirie- 
nophore. ^ ^ ^ 

Hymenoid (hai'menoid), a. Bot» [ad. Gr. u/zc- 
membranons : see Hymen ^ and -oiD.] Re- 
sembling a membrane; having a membranous 
structure. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyjnenopter (hsimenfj'ptsj). [ad. F. ?iy- 
menoptlre : see next.] A hymenopterous insect. 

1828 in Webster. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr. in 
Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 135 noUy This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. x88i — in Academy 21 hlay 366/3 
That ‘terrible hymenopter’, the Quissonde ant. 

11 Hymenoptera (hsimenp'ptera), sh.pl, Zool, 
[mod.L. (Linnseus, 1748), a. Gr. vfitvonTtpOj neut. 
pi. of vpavo'TTTfpos ; see Hymenopterous.] A large 
and important order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.), having four membranous wings 
(which are, however, sometimes caducous or absent); 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 T. P, Yeats iHsiit. Entom, 19 Nymenoptcra.. hzvt 
four membranaceous naked wings . . [and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1802 Kirby Monogr. Apinm Ang, 
title-p., Some Introductory Remarks upon the Class Hyme- 
noptera. 1834 Hedwin Angler in Wales I. 163 Like other 
hj’menoptera, during the period of generation.. they have 
wings. 

Hence Hymeno’pteral a. « Hymenopterous ; 
Hymeno'pteran, a member of the order Hy- 
menoptera ; Hymeno'ptexistf an entomologist 
whose special study is Hymenoptera. 

1828 HymenoMeralf having four membranous 

wings. 1842 Brande Diet. Sc.f etc., Hymenopterans, 
X877 Huxley Anat. Inxu Anim. vii. 450 The female., 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic. 1881 Peunsylv. Sch, Jml, XXX, 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenopterist, of Geneva. 

Hymenopterology (haiiraenppterflSdji)- [f- 
prec. + -(o)l;OGT.] The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Hymenop- 
teroToffist = HyMEKOFTEBiST ; Hymenoptexo- 
lo’^cal a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

t8s5 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hymenopterology, Hymenop- 
terological. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. App. 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. 

Hymenopterous (haimenp-pterss), a. [f. 
mod.L. hymenopter-xis, a. Gr. vpivuTTT^pos (f. vpttvo^ 
membrane, Hymeno- + irrepov wing) + -ous.] 
Having membranous wings ; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

^ 18x3 Bincley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) I, 48 Hymenopterous 
insects, .have generally four membranaceous naked wings. 
i8i6Kibby&Sp.£«/c^w/. (1843)!. SBThesting ofhymenop- 
terous insects. 1874 Lubbock Orig. ^ Met. Itis, ii, 33 
The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva. .is a fleshy 
apod grub. 

Hymn (him), sh. Forms : i ymen, ymmon, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4 ymyn, 5 -umne), 5-6 hympne, (6 ime, 
imme, himme), 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6— hjTnn. 
[f. L. hymmiSy a. Gr. vpvos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T. (Eph. v. 19, Col. in, 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and -Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. L. yvmus was adopted in 
OE. as ytnen^ pi. ys/tenas, ytnnas ; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. ymne., often modified after con- 
temporary hympmtSf and at length under 

classical influence to hytnn (mod.F. hymsie). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
•n is app. Palsgrave’s imme,'] 

1 . A song of praise to God; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung ; spec, a metrical composition adapted to be 
sung in a religious service ; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem, as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter cxxxvi. 3 Hymen singaS us of songum 


Sione. 971 Blicht, Horn, 147 He [Michael] wms ymen sing- 
ende mid callum |»am englum. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii. 
[cxix.] 171 Nu mine wclcras 5 e wordum belcettaS ymnas 
elne. <xx22S Ancr» E, 20 To [ 5 e] laste uers of euerich 
imne. /did. 158 Vor so hit is in his ymne: * antra deserti 
teiieris sub annis*. ax3oo.£. E. Psalter xcix. [c.] 4 In 
schrift his porches J»at be, In ympnes to him schrive yhe. 
1382 Wyclip CoL iii. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
songis. c 1420 Pallad, on //ttsb, vii. 260 {148) Saluz, blisse, 
ymne, honour .. Icsu, be to The. X483 Cath. Angt. 186/1 
To synge Hympnes, /tintpjtizare. XS26 Pilgr, Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 2x5 b, As the chirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
Maris Stella. 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hymme that is song in 
the churche, hymne. Ibid. 234/r imme that is songe, 
hymne. 1624 Sakdersom 12 5m«.(i632> 458 His disciples 
sang an hymme. 1738 Wesley J/ytun, Lift vp^ your 
Heads ili. To Psalms and Hymns we may aspire, If 
Anthems are too high. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pul, iii. 
(1858) 192 The earliest hymn of Christian devotion, burst 
forth from the multitude. Hosanna to the Son of David. 

2 . An ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, 
a country, etc. 

15x3 Douglas /Enexs\\. x- 70 Hympnis of price, tri- 
vmphe, andrictory AH singand. 1613 Purchas 
(16x4) . 457 Every noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the 
Sunne. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. ii. 535 In jolly Hymns 
they praise the God of Wine. 1796 H. Hunter tr, St. 
PtcrrPs Stud. Nat. (1799) 111 . 254 This hymn will stand 
a* comparison with the finest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 171/2 The names of the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigveda have been handed down with the Veda 
itself. 1871 R. "Eiaas Catullus Ixi. 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 28B0 Grov/s Diet, Mus, 11 . 
2x9/2 (Lrt Marseillaise'S The words and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle (24 Apr. 1792]. 

3. att 7 ^b. and Comb., as hymn'inahtr, ^singer, 
-singing, -tune, ■'Writer, ~ 7 vriting\'^hyimt’quoting 
adj., hymn-wise adv. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Hlmpne maker, hym/nisia. 
x6^ Ashwell Fides Apos/.aS^ His Creed.. sung hymne- 
wise in the Church-service. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incess.Tnt 
hymn-singings, n 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Viexv front 
Castri, The pine-woods, their choral hymn-noles sending. 
1879 Whitney Sanshrzt Gram. p. xiv, It is the most in- 
teresting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because it contains the 
largest amount of hymn-material. 

Hymn (him), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L irans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. 

1667 Milton P* L, yi. 96 As sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th’ Eternal Father. 1733 Pope Ess. Man nt. 156 
In the same temple. .All vocal beings hymn'd their equal 
God, X796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 2t Therefore oft 
I hymn thy name. ^1830 Sir R. Grant Hymn, ‘ Ok Worship 
ike King* vi. While angels delight to hymn thee above. 

1874 PusEV Lent, Semt. 453 Evening by evening, as they 
came to the setting sun, thej' hymned Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

2 . To sing as a hymn ; to express in a hymn or 
song of praise. 

1727 Pope Mary Gulliver to Capt, Gulliver 106 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose. 1794 Coleridge 
Relig, Musings 6 The heavenly multitude, Who hymned 
the song of peace o’er Bethlehem's fields. 1813 H. & 
Smith Bej. Addr., Rebuilding, The spheres hymn music. 

1875 JowETT Plato (cd. 2) III, 451 They hymn their praises 
and call them by sweet names. 

3. ahsol. To sing hymns. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxiv, 83 Where this minstrel-god .. 
amid the quire Stood proud to hjnnn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 1778 Sk. Taberriacte Frames 28 Then, as they’re 
hymning, checks *em with a Gag. 2804 J. CnMtAME Sabbath 
J22 Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, Theshepherd- 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pollok Course T. vii. 
The thrush Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 
Hence Hymning (hi*mig) vbl, sb. and ppl, a. 

1667 Milton^ P. L. 1x1. 417 Thus they in Heav'n . . Thir 
happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 Dryden 
State Innoc. iv. i, None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
1874 Farrar Christ (1894) 118 Some band of hymning 
angels. ^ ... 

Hymnal (hrmnal), a, and sh, [f. L. hytnn-its 
-t- -AL. The sb, rise represents a med.L. hymndle 
occurring as inmale in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 
X644 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. Ciijb,’Use of Musick in 

the hymnall part of Service. 1763 J. Brown Poetry ij- Mus. 
vi. 102 We find many of the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
the hymnal and enthusiastic w'ith the historic or narrative 
Species. 1887 Sir T. Martin in Blackw. Mag, Nov. 689 
They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sb. A collection of hymns for use in divine 
worship ; a hymn-book. 

I 14. . K r>r. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/6 Hymnare \in later hand] 
a hymnale. 1537 in Glasscock Ree. St. MickaeVs, Bp. 
Stortford (1882) 127 Item an Imnall prynted and uij 
priocjessionals of parchement. 1543 Churckiu, Ace. St, 
Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiij**. 1554 in 
Antiquary (1894) Nov, 187 For ij hymnalls iiijr. 2846 
Maskell Mon. Rit, I. p. xc\'i, It cannot be doubted that 
S. Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used at 
Rome. 2887 itUle) Congregational Church Hymnal. 
Hymnar, var. Hymnabt, HymneeI. 

2853 Rock Ch. 0/ FatkersWl. 11. 23 One ofiElfric's enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have, .a hymnar. 

Hymnaxy (hi'mnari). [ad. 'm^^.'L.hymnarittm, 
f. hyfnn-us'. see -art.] A collection of hymns; 
a hymnal. 

28^ E. H. Plumptre in Contemp.Rev. Jan. 59 They [the 
vicars] were required to learn by heart, .their Psalter, their 
Hymnaiy [^w///<xr/<?],and their Anthem-book. {title) 


HYMNOGRAPHEE. 

The Church Hymn.Try. Authorised for u^e in P„vr 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free QiuSf if 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church [etc ] ^ 

Hymn-book (hi-mbuk). ' A book conhinin. 
a collection of hymns. ** 

C900 tr. Bxda:s Hist.\.xx\\[l']. (Concl.), Ymenbeemisen 
hce metre. 2779 Wesley Hymns Pref. 4. I am persuaded 
no such Hymn-book.. has yet been published. i8u Esni. 
SON Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III xj. 

I call him only a good reader who can read scnj*’:S 
poetry into any hymn in the hymn-book. 

tHymnerl. Obs. Forms : i ymener, hym- 

ner, ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympner. [ad. 
eccl. L. hymnarium, liymndrius (later also hym- 
Hare, ym{f)nare, etc.), a hymnal ; cf. OF. {h)ym- 
nier, mod.F. hymmire.'\ A book of hymns; a 
hymnal or hymnary. 

c 900 in Raine Fabric Rolls York Mins. (Surtees) 147 Tw 
Cristes bee. .and J. massboc and j. )Tnener and j. salter. 
a 2200 Charier 0/ Leofric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 275.11. 
ymnerasand .1. deorwyr 3 ebletsiugbocand.iu.o 3 re. Icnja 
in Wr.-Wuleker 589/1 Imnale et Intnarium, an ymauc, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Hympner.. 

Hymner^ (hi-moi, hi-mnw). [f. HTira!i.+ 
-EE 1.] One who hymns ; a singer of hymns. 

2816 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXX. 358 Tfi«e 
hymners of idolatry'. 2848 Lytton K, Arthur ww.odx. 
Nature, thou. .never-sllent Hymnerunto God. ' 1857 H.H. 
Wilson tr, Rig-veda III. 53 Hymner, we hear thy words, 
that thou hast come from afar. 

Hymnic (hi'mnik), a, (j^.) [f. HrjiNj^ + 

-10 ; cf. F. hymnigue.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesiem. vi. (Arb.) 164 The Poets 
Hymnick and historical! who be occupied either in dinlne 
laude.s, or in heroicall reports. 26x5 Sylvester 
592 To whom wee pay Herolck Duties in this Hyranik Uy. 
a 263X Donne Poems (1650) 255 He rounds the alre, ari 
breaks the hymnique notes In birds, Heavens chonsters, 
organique throates. 1830 H. N. Coleridge GrhTetH 
(1834) Callimachus, as in hymnic duty bound, bitterly 
reviles Euhemerus. 1882-3 in S chaff £'nO'r/. Relig. Knezi 
III. 2589/2 Several cases in which very modOTte poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic benefactions. 

B. sb. A composition of the nature of a h)'m. 
a 1834 Lamb Misc. Wks. (2871) 451 The more laodetti or 
Wattsian hymnics. . 

Hymnicide. nonce-wd, [f. asnext+’CpE2.j 
The * murdering ' of a hymn, i. e. by alterations. 

2862 Evangel. Chriiiendom July 355 We have here 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, 
as unjust to the authors of hymns, as it is generally cetn- 
mental to poetry. 

t Hymni’ierous, a, rare'^^. [f. L. hymn ft 
Hymn sb, + -feiious.] * Bringing or prodaemg 
hymns’ (Bailey, 1721)' 

H3nnnifica*tion. ttonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 

•FiOAiiiON.] The making of hymns. ^ 

■ 1892 G. Meredith One of pur Conq. III. *73 
hideousness of our hymnification. . ..i 

t Hymnish, a. Obs. [f. Hymn sb. + -ish] 
Like a hymn. , . 

1583 Stanyhurst ZSneis n. (Arb.) 51 Sonnets are cairo 
hymnish By lads and maydens. p. 

Hymnist (hi’mnist). [f. L. hytntt’VS, b . 
vpiv-os, Hymn sb, + -ist : cf. psalmist^ A com- 
poser of hymns. _ _ 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xt. (1626) 217 A 
gaping to deuoure the Hymnists face. 1813 
Writ. (X830) IV. 225 , 1 have no hesitation m 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. , , 

The Age 104 The awfui hymnist Orpheus, bard of t n 

Hyiniiless (hi'mles), fi. [f. Hymn jA f-i' -"J 
"Without a hymn. ' • , , „ 

i8z2 Milman Martyr of Antioch And _ 
sepulchres the hymnless temples stand. 2873 ' • 
in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. cxlix. 6 The man 
a dumb spirit and a hymnless heart. . .ctI 

Hymnodist (hi-mnWist). [f. next + ■ •J 

One skilled in hymnody; a hymnist. 

(.1711 Ken Hymns Evaag. Poet. Wks. while 

their Divines their Hymnodists they own d, rima 
they prais’d a God, that God aton d. **^3 : 

25 May 372 St. Joseph the Hymnographer.^.was 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. * „,„„xdia, 

Hymnody (hi-mnMi). [ad. med.L. /y^- 
a. Gr. i/xrwSia singing of hy'mns, •''' ^py.] 

+ dftjEiv to sing, 9'5 i 7 song, Ode. Cf.FS 
1 . The singing of hymns or sacred songs, 
composition of hymns for singing. ^ j{,y 

a X71X Ken Urania Poet- Wks. 1721 j - pe* 

Temple-Offrings fall or rise, Hymnody chills or i ^ 
ligion lives or dies. 2838 Thirlwall Greece • 
epos. .appears to have adhered to the , , ttj xxuI-^^ 
hymnody. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (*^ 

The poet has strictly preserved the proper form 01 

2876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lend. led. 2) A’ 


•prepared for the Moravians being , _«e oe* 

2: Hymns collectively; the body of hymns 
longing to any age, countr}^ 

2864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff FlcycI.^jfS' ^ 

II. 1654 Among the jewels of German hjm 5 

Hymnographer .ypafos 

voy patp-os hymn-wnter (f. vpvo-s mS . i,.mns. 
writing, writer) + -EE L] A could 

a 2629 FoTHEnBV A theom. Pref. . ihg ’ilytcT-O' 

haue any cause to-insult ouer n,oufrr 

grapher ouer the Historiographer, fxos . 

Hymnigrapker, a Writer of Hymns. » 7 « 
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2841 Cdl. Wiseman Hem. Let, Rev. Palmer 56 St. Pre* 
dentius, the Christian hymnographer. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. i. (1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describes him [Dionysos] 
as standing on the sea*shore. 1864 Sat, Rev, 488 To bring 
before us the character of Hermes as conceived by the so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. 

Hymnograpliy (himnp-grafi). [f. as prec. + 
-QRAPHl'.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864 in Webster. j886 American XII. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. 

Hymnologic (himniilp-dgik), a, [f. late Gr. 
vfu/o\oyiK' 6 sy t. vnvo\ 6 yot', see Hymnology and 
-la] Of or pertaining to hymnology. 

1883 fiomilet* Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hsnnnolo'gical a. — prec. ; Kymnolo'glcally 
adv,y in relation to hymnology. 

1882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
hymnological melody with a comic flavour. x888 Literary 
World 10 Aug. 115/2 The lines, which recent hymnological 
controversy has made famous, 1892 Sat, Rev, 23 Apr. 485/x 
Hymnologically worthless, 

Symuologist (himDp* 16 d 5 ist). [f. Gr. h^ivo- 
Aoy-oy (see next) -f- -IST.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. One who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1795 C. Burney Mem. Metastasio I. 42 If Meiastasio had 
been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1054 Professor F. M. Bird, the 
hymnologist, has said that his [T. H, Gill's] hymns were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J, W, Rogan in Homilet. 
Rev. Mar. 207 [Funk) Cowper. .took his place in the world 
as . . one of the sweetest of hymnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. 

Hymnology (himn^ lodgi). [Originally ad. 
Gr. vfivo\oyia the singing of hymns (f. v^voK 6 yos 
hymn-singing; cf, 'L.hymnoUgus a singer of hymns); 
but in modern usage app. taken as {. Hymn sd. + 
-(o)logt, Cf. F. hymnologiCy the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns.] 

+ 1 . The singing of hymns. 

<1x638 Mede Diat, 56 ( 1 *.) That hymnologie which the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist. X727 Bailey vol. II, Hymnology^ a singing 
of Hymns or Psalms. 1775 in Ash. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. IX. viii. (1864I V, 385 The Chanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace.. by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

' 2 / The composition of hymns. 

1839 Stonehouse A.xholme 222 With reference to hymno- 
logy, he [Charles Wesley] was a poet of very considerable 
talents. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 463 note^ Christian 
hymnology began very early, though the hymns were not 
necessarily metrical. 

3 . The study of hymns, their history, use, etc. ; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

x8x8 Todd, Hymnology^ a collection of hymns. 1828 Q. 
Rev. July 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalmodj', and what we shall take the liberty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Milman Lai. Chr. xiv. iv. (1864) IX. 174 In fact, all Hym- 
noiogy, vernacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated e.ars. x88o Manch. Guard. 24 Dec., 
The most comprehensive and trustworthy handbook of hym- 
nolo?y in the language. X892 J. Julian (/r//e)ADiclionary 
of Hymnology. 

Hympe, hympe halt : see Himp. 

Hyn, obs. f. Hin prot.y Hyne, Inn. 

Hynch, obs. f, Hinch. 

Hynd, obs. f. Hend a. Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. 
Hind. Hynder, obs. f. Hinder u., z'. Hynd-, 
hynmast, -meat, obs. ff. Hindmost. 

Hyne (hsin), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn,- 
hyene, heyn(n)e, heine, 5 hien, 5-7 hine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME. Hen, H enne, ‘ hence but app. of 
different origin, as OE. htonan, heonan would not 
normally be represented by hyne. The ordinary 
northern word for * hence’ was Hethen, of which 
hyne was perh. a contraction, as also whyne, ihyne 
= ME. hiveSen, Peden, whence, thence. Cf. also 
Syne:— (ON. s/dan)."] 

1 . Hence ; from this place ; away ; departed. Is 
{^one) hyne, is departed, is no more. dial. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulits 1162 pu weklt spryt, ga 
hyne ke way ! c 1440 Vork Myst. xxxvi. 272 Ledc we her 
heyne {rimes pyne, lyne]. c^x46o Toivneley Myst. xviii. 
216 We haue nedc for to go hien {rimes myne, tyne, fjme]. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x, 514 All the men, hyn till [the] 
orient. CX47S Rauf Coilyar 49 Hine ouJr seuin mylis I 
dwell. X508 Dunbar Gold, Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a luke, All was h>’ne went, c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xvi. 39 All the blythenes, joy, and bliss, The lusty, 
wanloun lyfe, I wiss, Oflufe is hyne. 1674-91 Ray N.C. 
Words yj Hine, Hence. CttmB. 1724 Ramsay Tead.Misc. 
(1733) I. 86 Far bind out o’er the lee. ^ 18x3 W. Beattie 
Pruiis Time Parings (1871) 32 Hyne o’er .ayont^ the mill- 
stane craigs. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gtlb ii, They’re 
maybe hyne awa . 

t 2 . From this world ; out of this life. {Bailh') 
heir and kyne^ both in this world and the next. Obs, 
^ > 37 $ Sc. Lee- Saints, Symon 4- Judas xi. 96 Eftyr Ihesu 
A^praisit wes fra h>me to hcwjme. a 1400-50 Alexander 
799 pou must rewleall my realm qwen I am raght hyne, 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 442 God ordanit lufe to be 
You V. 


bailh heir and hine. 1567 Gude 4* Godlie B. {S. T. S ,1 235 
Confes thy sinnis les and maer, Vnto thy God, or thow hyne 
wend. 

+ 3. From this time; hereafter. Obs. rare, 
c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xsdi. 90 Well is me that I shall 
dre Tyll I haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
hyne. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 37 Hine 0/ a while ; ere 
long. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth ; HynefoTward, 
hencefor\vard (also fra hyne forward) \ Hyne- 
ward, hence. 

<11400-50 Alexander 734 Hy pe hyneward. CX400 
Maundev. (Roxb.)xxvi. 125 Fra heyne fonv’ard my worde 
sail be of als grete strenih..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforward, swettist lorde, go not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's Wallace i. 19 Hyne furth now 
{c 1470 hensfurth] I will my proces hald. 

H3Tiey, hynny, obs. ff. Hinny v. Hyng, -e, 
obs. ff. Hang w.. Hinge. Hyngel, obs. L Hingle. 
Hynt, var. Hent v. Obs. 

Ssmward, obs. form of Hindward adv. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. xiii, Hyn- 
warde arc all bodely ihynges, fforwarde are goostly ihynges. 
Hyo- (hoiiij). [f.Gr. uo- in see Hyoid.] 

A formative element employed in various modern 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 

x8ii Hooper Med. Diet., Hyo, names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with the os hyotdes, as HyO‘ 
glossus, Hyo-pharyngeus, Gemo^hyo'glossus, etc. 

Eyobra*nchi.al a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchiae. Hy*odont, Hyodo*xitid [Gr. 
oSouy, oSoPT- tooth], one of the Hyodontidx or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, found in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hyio-epiglo'ttic, 
Ey^o-eplglottl dean adjs.y connecting the hyoid 
bone with the epiglottis. Hyoga*noid, Hy^oga- 
noi'dean adjs. [Ganoid], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Hyoganoideiy a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Eyoglo’ssal, Hyoglo'ssian adjs. [Gr. 
yktisaaa. tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongtte. |}Hyoglo*ssiis, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyome’ntal a, [L. 7 nen' 
turn chin], pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. (1 Hyopla*strou [Plastron] « H yo- 
STERNAL sb. \ hence Hyopla^strol a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyosca’pular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula. Hyothyroid 
a.y pertaining to the hyoid bone and the th}Toid car- 
tilage ; also as sb. sshyothyroid muscle. 

1848 *Hyo-branchial [see HvroBRANCHtAL]. 1865 Reeuicr 
No. 153. 631/3 The byo-branchial apparatus. xB86 Syd. 
Soc, Le.v., Hyohranchial chft, a cleft or fissure situated 
in the embryo of Vertebnita ^tween the hyoid arch in 
front and the . . first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
Craig, *Hyo-efiigloltic. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyo-efi’ 
glottic ligament, extending from the upper border of the 
hyoid bone to the epiglottis. i88x Mivart Cat 230 The 
*hyo-epiglotttdean muscles are very small ones. 1886 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., * Hyoglossal membrane, a fibrous layer, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. Ibid., *-Hyoglossian nerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 1811 Hooper Diet., *Hyo- 
glossns. 1842 E. Wilson Atiat. Vade M. 273 The posterior 
border of the hyo-gI<?ssus muscle. 1872 Mivart Elem, A not. 
287 The hyo-glossus is a flat muscle, passing from the cornua 
of the hyoid upwards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
ley Anal. Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron consists 
of nine pieces ,, the second, *hyopIastron. ^ 1844 J. G. Wil- 
kinson Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. II. ii. 40^ The '•hyo- 
ihyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis. 

Hyocliolic (hoi|t'k^*lik),<r, Chem, [f. Gr. vy,vo- 
swine + bile ; see Cholic o.] In hyochoUc add, 
formerly a synonym of hyoglycocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C2jH4j,04) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1B59 Fovines’ Chew. 565 Hyocholic acid contains 
CsiH^sNOio- 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 234 Hyo- 
cholic add, C25H10O1, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglycocholic acid. 
1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 58 Pig’s bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid, .conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 

Hyoglycocliolic (h3i:<7|glik(7kf»*lik), a. Chem. 
[f. Gr. ur, VO- pig -I- •yAvwr sweet + bile; see 
Glycocholic.] In hyoglycocholic acid, an acid 
(C27H43NO5) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyoglyco'cholate, a salt of this acid. 

1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 2^5 Hj’oglycocholic acid 
is monobasic, the byoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing CjiHijhINOs. 

Hyoid (hai'oid), a. and sb, Anat. [ad. F. hyo'ide 
(ifith c. in Pare), ad. mod.L. hyoYdes, Gr. vociS^r, 
shaped like the letter v; darovy voetSis (also 
lAfsIKofibh), the hyoid bone, Cf. Hto-.] 

A. adj. 1 . Hyoid bonii the tongue-bone or 
os lingttx, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 
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pointing foi^vards, and held in place by several 
ligaments. 

In most mammals it is comparatively larger than in man, 
and is a more complicated and important structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

t8xx Hooper Med. Diet, 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Biclard' s Anat, 35 This aperture is.. furnished with 
a branchial membrane supported by rays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum. i8So M. Mackenzie Disl. 
Throat Nose I. 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2 . Pertaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus, the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
branchial clefts. 

184* E. Wilson Anat. Vade M, 271 The Hyoid branch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-hyoideus. 1854 Owen 
Skel.^fy Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 185 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Inlrod. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 

B. sb, 1 . The hyoid bone : see A. i. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoides, a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. ^ 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on the 
outer side.] 1872 Mivart Elevt. Anat. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a small structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 18 The greater cornu-of the hyoid. 

2 . The hyoid artery'. 

1883 H. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the muscles 
attached to it. 

Hence Hyoi'dal, Hyoi’dau adjs. = next. 

185* Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the liyoidal bone of the araguato- xBM Rollkton 
& Jackson Lifeg^ The embryonic hyoidan cartilage. 

HyoideanChsiioi'dfjan), iz. Anat, [f. mod.L. 
hyotde-its (f. hyoides, Hyoid B) + -an. F. has 
hyoidienI\ Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 279/2 The hyoidean furrows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1854 Owen Skel. < 5 - Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 177 
The hffimal arch is called the ‘hyoidean arch in reference 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Lift 88 The hyoidean 

artery. 

Hyomandibular (hsi cim»ndi‘bi;<laj), a. and 
sb. Anat. [f. Hvo- + Mandibulab.] 

A. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

Hyomandibular bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspenso- 
rium which articukates with the cranium, Hyomandibular 
cartilage, the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch, Hyomandibular cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and hyoid arches in the embrj’o of Vertebrates. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl, Brit. 1 . 765/2 A hyomandibular 
artery, .appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 1877 — Anat. Jnz\ Anim, 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundary walls. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 93 The hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones, 

B. sb. The hyomandibular bone. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. J2x In the last-named group 
the lower jaw is suspended fVom elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular. 1878 Bell Cegen~ 
baur's Comp, Anat. p. xii, The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hyomandibular of fishes, 

Hyo’meter. [Short for Hyetometeb.] A rain 
gauge. x886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hyon, var, of Hyan. 

Hyoscine (hai’iisain). Chem. [Arbitrarily f. 
Hyos(cyamus) + -INE.] An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous ^vith hyoscyamine, (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropine.) 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 858 The hy^podermic injection 
of grain of hyoscine has been recommended. 

So tHyoscinic (hai|psi nik) a., in Hyoscinic acid 
(C^HjoOj), Reichardt’s name for tropic acid. 

II Hyoscyamia (haii^isaij^’mia). Chem. [mod. 
L., f. as next, with ending of ammonia.'] =next, 

1B23 Ure Diet. Chem. (ed. 2) 503/1 Hyoiciama [sic), a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted . . from the hyosciamus nigra. 
1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 26^ Hyoscyamia has a 
very similar, if not Identical, action with atropia. 

Hyoscyamine (hoij^isoi’amain). Chem. [f. 
next + -INE.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(CJ7H23NO3), obtained from the seeds of Ilyo^ 
scyamus niger some Solanacex, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 553 The .seeds [of henbane]., 
contain an alkaline principle, called hyoscyamine. _ 

Watts Did. Chem. III. 236 Hyosej-amine neutralises acids 
completely. 1875 /bid Suppl. ^ 11 .^ 664 
sulphate, .^-stallises over sulphuric and in radiate gr p* 
of white shining needles. , , ^ 

HHyOSCyamUS (haijtisai-amps). Bol. [ad. u . 
voffKvattos (f. VOS, gen. of pig + fcva/ios ix:an), 
Palladius written ittsquiamtts, *■' 

A genus of plants belonging to the i -O- 
cex\ the British species \%/Iyoscyamusmgcr,\^ 
bane. b. The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane. 
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HYOSTERNAL. 


HYPER-, 


Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disorder of the nervous system. 1878 A. M. Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis. 203 Hyoscyamus and belladonna also do good. 
Syosternal (h3i|t?st3Unal), a, and Anal. 
[f. Hyo- + Sternal.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus together with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sb. The second pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

183S-6 Todd Cyd. A nat. 1 . 284/1 Two anterior lateral piece.s. 
the hyosternals. 1839-47 Ibid. III. 838/1 This cental 
piece IS bounded. .posteriorly by another pair named the 
hyostemal. 1870 Rolleston Anim.Lift 28 The hyosternal 
processes are continued. ^ > rr 

li SyostemTHU (hDij^ysto'jn^m). Anat. [i. 
Hyo- + Sternum.] - Hyosternal sb. 

Syostylic (haii^istaidik), a. Anat. [f. Hyo- 
+ Gr. ffxDA-or pillar + -ic.] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandibular 
bone (opposed to auiostylic and amphtstylic^ 

Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

x88o Gunther 74 The Ganoid fishes with persistent 

notochord, but with a hyo^tylic skull. 1888^ Rolleston & 
JbC^son Anim. Life 96 When the lower jaw is connected to 
the cranium solely by a hyomandibular element derived 
from the hyoid arch, .it is said to be hyostylic. 

Hyp (hip)* Also//, hyps. coUoq. 'iOhs. [Ab- 
breviation of Hypochondria. See Hip sb^ and 
Hypo.] the hyp^thc hyps \ hypochondria, 

morbid depression of spirits. 

ri7os Berkeley in Fraser Life (XS71) 422 Hyps and such 
like unaccountable things, 1712 Thoresby Diary (ed. 
Hunter) 11 . 120 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live till night. 1731 Swift 
Cassintts < 5 * Peter 35 Heav’n send thou hast not got the 
hyps ! 17^ Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. $ If the default of 
your spines and nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, 

I have no more to say. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 
SI Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined ; as..Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypochondriacks. x^S-7 J. Beresford Mise- 
ries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans v, An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, or the head*ache. 1825 
R. P. Ward Tremaine II. i. 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and I was dying there of hyp ! 
attrib. 1731 Lett.fr. Fog's Jrnl. (173a) II. 236 As to.. 
'Our Hyp-Doctors, .and your Country Parsons, let him 
eave all these Fellows to my Management. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip, 

Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used before a vowel ; 
see the words below. 

Hypactic (hipse-ktik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr, vTtaKriK-o^j f. htrayuv to carry off below, f. i»ir <5 
Hypo- i + 07611' to lead, carry.] Purgative. Also 
as (see quot, 1823). 

X7S3 Chambers Cyd. Supp.^ Hypactic medicines^ a term 
usedoy some authors for cathartic medicines. 1823 Craod 
Tec/mol, Dici.f HyPaetics, medicines which serve to evacu* 
ate the feces. x 885 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hypsstliesia (hipes^rsia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -atcrStjaiaf aiaBrjais sensation, 
./Esthesis,] Diminished capacity for sensation j 
dulled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypsestbe'sic a., of or belonging to 
hypjBsthesia. 

Hypsetbral, -efcliral (hip-, haipr-jiral), a. 
[f, L. hypxthr-iis^ hypxthr-os^ adj. and sb., ad. Gr, 
v-naiOpos under the sky, in the open air (f. vu6 
Hypo- i +ai0^p air, Ether) +-al.] 

1 . Open to the sky ; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

[171$ Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was Hypethros, that is, uncover'd.] 
1794 Rudim. Anc. Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 2845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 377/2 The Patio is an hypelhral quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. . 1871 M. Collins 
Mrg. 4* Merck. I. i. i The old Elizabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward, a 1876 — Pen Sketches (1879) I* =6 The 
builders of Stonehenge. .sought to make their hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastness. 

2 . Open-air. Also as sb. (nonce-use) : One who 
lives in the open air. 

1875 Lowell Lett. ^1804) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augured ill from it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chnee (1880) I. 246 T-he Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypsthral influences. 1887 
Lowell Democr.f^^ What a hj^paeihra! story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

II Hypalgia (hip^-ldsia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -0X710, ^70? pain; cf. Gr. 
vira\y€€tv to h.ive a slight pain.] A slight feeling 
of pain ; a decrease in pain. Hence HsrpaTgic a. 
185s in Mayne Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hypallaxtic, a. rare. [ad. Gr. uTToAAa/mAf-dr 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 

1896 F, Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 This ex- 
pression. .in seemingly hiTiallactic constructions. 

■ 11 Hypallage (hipKdadsz, hsip-). Also 6 hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. hypallage^ a. 
Gr. uTraAAaTiJ interchange, exchange, f. vro Hypo- 
I -t* dKXaaffciy (stem dXAa7-) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (i6th c.).] 

,A figure of speech in whicli there is an inter- 


change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 
relations of these being reversed. 

Servius, in commenting on Virg. Mn. iii. 61, explains 
dare dasstbus austros as a hypallage for dare classes 
austris. In Quintilian (vm. vi. 23) the word (written as 
Greek) has the sense of Metonymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
■^thers (cf. quot. 1586). 

2586 A. Day Eng.Secretary ii. (1625) 83 Hypallage^ when 
by change of property in application a thing is delivered, 
as to say . .Me wicked wound thus given^ for, having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1589 Pottenham Eng. Pcesie iii. 
XV. (Arb.) 183 The Greekes call this figure (Hipallage). .we 
in our vulgar may call him the (vnderchange) but I had 
rather haue him called the (Changeling). 1654 Vilvain 
Theorem. Theot. vi. J53 Names of JSIen^ may import Men 
of name, sith such Hypallages are usu.!! in Scripture, *7^ 
XIadan Persius (179s) 66 note^ Casaubon. .says that this is 
an Hypallage. z8^ T. Mitchell Sophocles I. 25 note^ 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1874 T. N, 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 11. 1. ^^noie, The phrase, 
‘ you also are become dead to the law*, is a hypallage for 

* the law has become dead to you *. 

Hence Hypa'llagizo v. iiitr.y to use hypallage. 
1896 F. Hall in Nation (N, Y.) LXII. 342/1 Here 
Shakespeare hypallagizes. 

il H^autMllin (hiprempi^m). Bot^ [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. SafOos flower.] (See qiiots.) 

x8ss Maync Exfos. Lex.. Hypanthium. term given by 
Link to the infenoT part of the calyx. x866 Treas. Bot. 
611/2 HyPanthium, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. x 83 o Gray Struct. Hot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
HyPanthium. an enlargement or other development of ine 
torus under the calyx. 

Hence Hypamthial a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 214 A hypanthium or 
hypanthial receptacle is.. a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 

II Hypapante (hipapre-nt/). Gr. Ch. [a. Gr. 
vTanavTrjf late form of vrtavTq a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma. Episc. Puerorum (1649) 
loS The Arabick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Holiedaies than the Ortginall, and the Hypapante 
for one. 

Hypapophysis (hipapp-fisis, hsip-). Atiat. 
PI. -aes. [f. Hypo- 2 (b) + Apophysis.] An Apo- 
physis or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum. 

18^ Owen Sket. 4 Teeth in Cire. Se.. Organ. Nat. I, 
169 The exogenous parts are the..parapophysis. .the metn- 
pophysis,.the hypapophysis. X873 Mivart Elem. Anat. li. 
42 Processes which appear on the ventral aspect of the cen- 
trum iu many animals, and which are termed nypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophyslal <1., of or pertaining to a 
hypapophysis, 

1854 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth in Cire. Sc.. Organ. Nat. 1 . 197 
The hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1B86 Syd. Soc. Lex.. 
HyPapophysial arch, a bony ring on the under surface of 
; the vertebras of some animals, constituted by the junction of 
two hypapophyses. 

H^argyTite(hipa-jd3irait). Min. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ ARGYiUTE(f, Gr. dpTuporsilver).] A silver ore, a 
massive variety of Miargyrite, &om Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains. 
x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 89. 

Hyp arterial (-lutioTial), a. Anat. [f. Hyp(o- 
2 + Arterial.] Situated or lying beneath the 

* artery’ or trachea. 

In mod. Diets. 

^11 Hyparxis (hipauksis). Philos, rare. [a. Gr. 
vnapiis existence, subsistence, f. vndpxfiy to begin 
to be, to e.xist, f. vir 6 Hypo- i + apx^iy to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

1792 T. Taylor Prodns II. 361 Everj* thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis. 1797 — in Monthly Mag. 
III.51Z They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the father; at another .. as the exempt hyparxes (or 
summits) of beings. 

Hypaspist (hipre'spist, haip-). Gr.Atitiq. [ad. 
Gr, uTrao’iritTT^y shield-bearer, f, vno Hypo- l + dcririy 
shield.] A shield-bearer; one of a distinguished 
body of troops (to which the foot-guards belonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (1828), 1839 Thirl- 
wall Greece VI. 3x3 The king himself went up with 500 of 
^e hypaspists to view the place. 1855 Grote Greece ii. xcii. 
XII. 82 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called the Hypaspists — shield bearers or Guards ; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. Ibid. 83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night inarches. 

II Hypate(hi*patr). Anc.Gr. Mttsic. [L.hypate, 
a. Gr. {nraTTf (sc. Chord) uppermost string, 

fem. of viraToy uppermost, last. Cf. F, hypate.'} 
The name of the lowest tone in the’ lowest two 
tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 

Holland PlutarcICe Mor. 1254 It appeareth also 
mamfe-suy, by the Hj-pates, that it was not for ignorance that 
m the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 
^^d.Pkilos. IX. (1701) 386/x The gravest sound 
in the diapason concord, is called Hypate ; because vnarov 
signifieth highest. 

Hypasial (hipas'ksial, haip-), a. Cotnpar. Anat, 


[f. Hvro- 2 + Axi-s + -Ai, ; cf. Axial.] L™. 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebraUiii 
1872 Mivart EUm A,:al. wi Hj-paxial proosw may 
also be developed beneath vertebra: to which como't.. 
paraxial arches are .annexed . . in the thoracic re-ion of nj™ 
Girds. X886 W .Yoc. n,T/,rthe i“cf 

bone formed by the limmapophyses of a vertebra. 

Hyp’d, obs. form of Hypped. 

Hype, obs. form of Hip ri.i 
Hypeoacuana, obs. form of IPECACDAXHa. 

+ Hype'nemy. Obs. ran. [ad. L. hyfnt!. 
ntium [ovum), a. Gr. tniji’t/nor {a 6 v) wind-ego, 
f. vnb beneath + avtfios wind. Also used in £ 
form.] A wind-egg. 

[1646 Sir T. Browne Psr7iii. Ef. iv.vi. 194 Soch as are 
addled swim, as do also those which are ky/intmia 

or wind-egges.) x668H. More Div.Dial Schol.(i7i3)5;i 
Provided that it be not a Hypenemy or Wind Egg. 

So Hypene-mlous a. [Gr. im)V(pios], fall of 
wind, windy ; said of an egg. 
xSs s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Sac. Ltx, 
BCyper (baipai), humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation (<2) oi hypercritic, {b')o{hyper‘Calvink, 
1689 Prior EP. to F. Shephard 168 Critklcs I read « 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again. 1856 Spcxceov 
New Park^ St. Pulpit No. 102 We are'called Antinoiniam; 
we are cried down as hypers, 1863 Cater Punth k 
pulpit xi. (ed. 3) no, I call you, then, Mr. HyPtr^ nolfcr 
the sake of giving you a nickn.ime, but for the sake of 
distinguishing you from other religionists to whom j’ou do 
not belong ., It is the well-known designation of those wb 
go beyond Calvin. 

Hyp0r- (hsipDi), prefix, repr. Gr, viri/j- 
prep, and adv., * over, beyond, over much, above 
measure*) ; in Gr. combined adverbially with verbs, 
in the local sense *over, above, beyond*, aswrf/>- 
to step over, overstep, cross, vvtp^aXKftv 
to throw over or beyond ; and hence in the adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as t/ntp^aros 
going across, transposed (cf. Hyperbaton), vnp- 
)3oXi 7 a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, extravagance, Hyperbole, vnfp^oXisix 
Hyperbolic. Also with adjectives formed on sub- 
stantive stems, implying that the thing or quality is 
present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as 
0 t>pos over-daring, high-spirited, vnlp^os of oyer- 
whelming might ; and later vnth ordinary adjectives 
with the sense ‘exceedingly’, as 
menscly great, vnipKoXos exceedingly beautiful. In 
this sense also sometimes with verbs, as uirf/nyuw'' 
to love exceedingly, Irrcpix^aiptiv to hate exc«Q- 
ingly. Also combined prepositionally with sbs., 
forming adjs. with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as vntp^opfos that is beyond 
the north wind, Hyperborean, iuxfpiJptos lying over 
the frontier, vncpovpavios that is above the 
iinipOfos more than divine, iiTr6/);i6T/)oj going beyou 
measure (or metre); whence also wilh^sbs. irom 
adjs., as vjxfpBvpiov the lintel of a door, i/irfp/ifrf'® 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down 0 
been adopted in English, hyperbole,^ hyf'tdoHdth 
with their derivatives, being the chief \ but im 
the 17th century hyper- has been * 

more or less on Greek analogies, in the f 

of new compounds, and has even become a kid 
living element, freely prefixed to .'idjectives 
substantives, as in groups i and 4 below. 

I. Formations iG which, as in HyrEBBOBE*!., 
the prefix has the prepositional force ol > 
beyond, or above ' (what is denoted by the s 

adjectives, as 
archiepiscopah 
.ntm-dv. •diahohcch 


element). 

1 . General formations : a. 
^angelical, -archaeological, 

-constitutional, -creaturely, 


barons, -consmuiiunm, , xj, 

^equatorial, -magical, -magnetic, -mtrciGi .j 
thelic, -prophetical, -stoic, see also hyptn^ 
hyperrational, etc., below. iJ. and 

stantives (except abstracts from the a J ■h 
verbs ; e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeify. see 
l6so k. Cell ftr-i. =7 The diviae, 

angelical world. 2882 H. Goodwin in YV 4 • j 

Westmld. Archxot. Soc. VI. 234 A 

chapter in the hisior}' of the world. n sosup«T 

Tried 2^ Authority . . not so *h>'per-archc^pisc ^ YadU 
metropolitan. 183X T. L. Peacock Aiheaba 

(1887) 27 A *hj-perbarbarous //,>/. (tS?^| 

ear could have borne. >827 Hallam * t ^jay call 
in. xiv. 98 A kind of paramount, 
^hj’per-consiitutional law. 2856 R- A. VA 
(18^) I. TOO Virtues which are unhuman, . ,^55^ 7 Vw^ 
■*hypercreaturely — forgive the word, ^ naV*h>T^^.* 

Eiang. T. m. 199 A hyperbolicall, diaboli^^ h J. vi. 
diaboltcall plot. X820 Shelley V7 Orlyi-e 

Scorched by Hell’s *h>'perequatonal climate, xj/ 

Diatn. Neckl. xiv. Misc. Ess. 1872 g. 

magical is this our poor old Real world, .f.hls 
F,afill. Script. (iSoG) II. ii!. .79 tl 

magnetic power. 1826 Southey / tm : , ^5 miracles- 

Though introduced. .by such .ujeh is 


1866 'Land. Rev. 15 Sept. =88/2 1 hat whtch^^ ., 
pathetic, which is really too deep for '^..lea'll spinh 
Creed lixxilU His [Christ'sl Miyperpropbea 
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i8x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 48 A crude egoismus, 
a boastful -and *hyperstoic hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar Ma^. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperteiTcstrial 
singing. 

2 . Mus. a. In the names of the musical modes 
hyperxolian^ -dorian^ •ioniattf -lydian, -mixO’ 
lydiaity 'Phrygian^ denoting either (fl) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary ^oliaUy 
Dorian, etc., or {b) the * authentic* modes in 
mediaeval music (the same as ^Eolian, Dorian, 
etc.) as contrasted with the ‘plagal’ modtshypo- 
peolian, -dorian, etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as hyperdiapason, 
hyperdiapente, hyperdiatessaron, hyperdiionc (see 
Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hypo- 3.) 

1760 Stiles Anc. Greek Music In Phit.^ Trans. LI. 713. 
Ibid. 722 They placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
front the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 Macfarrbn Harmony 1. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1873 H. C. Banister Text-bk. Mus. 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hyper-Ionian, liypcr- 
Dorian, etc. 

3 . In various ■ terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hypercycle, etc. (see below); esp. in 
adjectives applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling those denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
hyper-complex, -elliptic, -geometric {-ical), -Jaco- 
bian, -spherical. See also Hyperdetekminant. 

1816 tr. Lacroix's DiJT. ^ Int. Calculus 574 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to term, 
have been designated by Euler. .hypergeometrical series. 
i88x Athenxuvi 22 Jan. 136/1 * On the Periodicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class’, by Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. Ibid., The Differential Equation which is satis- 
fied by the Hwergeometric Series. 1^3 Forsyth The. 
Functions 32 The hypergeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holqmorphlc within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the origin. 

II. Formations in which, as in Hypercritical, 
Hyperoritic, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
*over much, to excess, exceedingly*. 

4 . General formations, comprising adjectives(with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs) : as 
hyperaceurate, -acid, -active, -acute, -brutal, -carnal, 
-classical, -composite, -conjident, -conscientious, -ele- 
gant, -excursive, -fastidious, -grammatical, -hilari- 
ous, -idealistic, -latinisiic, -logical, -lustrous, -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical, -modest, -moral, -mystical, 
-neurotic, -oblrusive, -orthodox, -ridiculous, -saintly, 
•sceptical, -sentimental, -speculative, -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical, -transcendent, -tropical, --wrought, 
etc. b. substantives, as hyperacidity, -activity, 
-acuteness, -civilization, -climax, -conformist, -con- 
scientiousness, -conservatism, -division, -exaltation, 
-excitability, -federalist, -hypocrisy, -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysm, -pietist, -plagiarism, -ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity, -sensibility, -subtlety, -vitaliza- 
lion, etc. c. verbs, as hyperemphasize, -realize, 
-vitalize. 

1893 Sir R, Ball In High Heav. iii. 60 The reader must 
not think that I am attempting to be *hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
III. 525 A *hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. Ibid.\\. 
915 This [grinding] pain I believe to be due to^hyperacidity. 
1867 Anstie in Bienn. Petros/. Neiv Syd, Soc. 89 The,. 
*hyperactive condition of the brain in acute manta. 188S 
Medical Nems 2 June 608 Organs.. in a slate of *hyper- 
activity. 1888 F. WintertOn in July 389 Subtlety 

and •hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism. 

Ch. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The *hyper-carnal views which 
predominated prior to the Reformation. 1844 FrasePs 
Mag. XXIX. 52 The conventional trammels of •hyper- 
civilisation. Ibid. 55 The *hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will. 18x7 Coleridge AxV.11882) xxii. 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and •hyper, 
climax. IFestm. Gaz, xo Jan, 3/2 The •hyper-confi- 

dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lecture the executive, xto* Thoresbv Diary {ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the. .•Hypcrconforraists should.. prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate parly. 
1845 O. Brownson Wks. VI. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is * hyperconservatism. X838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 
644 IHc] falls into the easy error of •hyperdivision. X893 
Booksellers Catal., ‘Ape* and^ ‘Spy’ have succeeded in 
•hyperemphasizing the Mculiarities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. x88* Trans. 
Victoria Inst. 177 A •byper-exaltalion of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. X87S H. C. Wood Thera/. 
(1B79) 167 A stage of muscular *hyper-cxcitability. 1849 
PoE Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 538 The harum-scarum, 
•hypercxcursive mannerism. X807 J. Adaiis IVks. (1854) 
IX. 592 The..tories, and •hyperfcdcralisis will rebellow 
their execrations against me. 1834 Gen. P, Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) III. 89 A few quakcrly or*hypergrammatical 
individuals linger oy the olden forms, XB39 J. Rogers 
Anti/oto/r. xv. ii. 314 What h^crisy ! what *hyp€r- 
hypocrisy! 18S4 Athenseum 27 Dec. 852/2 The •hyper- 
idealistic speculations of.. Ibsen. 18x9 Coleridge in 
Blackw. Mag. VI. 197 [Sir Thos. Brownc is] often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, 

. .too often bis, stiff, and *hypeTlatimslic. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 27 The •hj'perlogical cerements that held his mind in 


bondage. 283X Carlyle Sart. Res. in. xli, This piebald, en- 
tangled, •hypcr-metaphoricalslyleof writing, x6^ H. more 
Div.Dial, 11. 465 This is *Hypcrmclaphysical. .very highly 
turgent and mysterious. x8^ Sat. Rev. 25 Dec. 846/x 
•Hypermystical solutions are avoided. 1829 £. H. Barker 
Parriaua II. lox >u>ie. This *hypcr-orth^ox and ultra- 
Tory divine. x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfortune of Klopstock, is his 
•hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi, 135 A 
piece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 1852 Lykll in Life 
11. X85 There was no *hyperpanegyric. ^ x8oi W, Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 Sneezing indicates over-action, 
super-irritation, *hyper-paroxysm. 1804 Southey in Ann. 
Rev, II. 548 The whole volume is made up of these •hyper- 
plagiarisms, where the theft is not more daring. ' 1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 39 Masters of *hyperpolysylIabic sesqui- 
pedalianism. 1892 Tem/U Bar Mag.^nnz 149 The Burgo- 
masteress..*hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias was 
to blame, 1859 1 . Taylor Logic in Theol. 224 The *hyper- 
reverential regard. 1882 T. Mozley Remin. j. xliv, There 
is not the slightest . . palliation of my little piece of •hyper- 
ritualism. X874 Farrar Christ (ed. 2) 11. xliv. 117 note, 
The cold •hy^r-saintly ones might say.. surely she might 
wait yet one day longer 1 1638 Chillincw. Relig, Prot. i. 
vi. § 38. 357 If you will be so •hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that 1 doe beleeve all this. 
xSSi Blackie LaySerm. ix. 3x2 The *hyperscrupulosity of 
a verbal conscience. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudius 
lit, The blandishments and caressing •hypersensualism of 
Delmonico, x868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong wW, ‘One less 
little life in the world’, said I, *hypersentimentaUy. 1859 
Darwin In Life^ (1887) 11 . X44The •hyperspeculaiive 
points we have ^en discussing. 2877 Black Green Past. 
xiv, *Hyper-subtleties of fancy. 2603 Cowley Verses <J* 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Pan hu/ersebastus. 
there’s a *HupersuperIative ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs. 2825 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, in the 
•hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world.^ 2^ W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. X. 502/1 The two devils, .rant and roar 
somewhat *hypertragically. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 
vi. 1x7 Such •hyper-transcendent conceptions. 2885 L. 
Oliphant Sym/neutnata 2x0 In this struggle for a curative 
•hypervitalisation. Ibid., Those •hypcrviialised vegetable 
and mineral substances. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 
319 A *hyper-wrougbt theology. 

6. Specific and technical terms, esp. of Pathology 
and Physiology, as hyperacuiiy, hyperalbumi- 
ftods, etc. : see below. Also Hyperemia, etc. 

HI. 6. Formations in which hyper- qualifies 
the second element adverbially or attributively, 
signifying that this is .itself the higher in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree ; as in Hypebapophysis, Htpercoracoid, 
hyperkypostasis. 

7 . In Chemistry, hyper- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5), e.g. hy- 
perchlorie, hyptriodic, hyperoxide ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by Per-, 

*79S Pearson in Phil. Trrtns. LXXXV, 341 It may be 
called, according to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet ' 
of iron. 2842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (2845) 303 Treat the 
residue with alcohol, by which byperchlorate of sod.a and 
the excess of hypercblorate of barytes are dissolved. 2855 
Mayne Ex/os. Lex.. Hy/ercarbonates, a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. Ibid., Hypersulphuret. 

IV. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words ; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing hyper- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place : e. g. hyper- 
acuity, f. hyper- + Acuity, q.v.) 

KyperocuTty, excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
the bodily senses). |i Hypeiralbumiao Bis Dath., 
excess of albumen in the blood, )! Hyperalgesia 
(-asld^rsia), ||Kypera2gia (-se’ldjia) Da/h. [Gr. 
vrr(pa\yl-€iy to be pained e-xceedingly, -0X710, 
d\7oy pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hence Hyperalgeslc (-reldse'sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hypera’narcliyf a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. Hyperaphlc (-w’fik) a. Path. [Gr. 0^-17 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). HyperarcliyfGr.d/>X7^-cpx*° rule], excess 
of government. Hyperasthe’nla, -tL'sXiheny Path. 
[Asthenia] : see qiiot. Hyperbrachycephalic 
(-brje:kisxfx*lik) a. Craniol., extremely bracliy- 
cephalic ; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85 ; so Hyperbrachycepbaly 
(-brsekise’fali), the condition of being byperbra- 
chycephalic, Hyperbra'ncliial a. ZooL, situated 
above the gills or branchia?. ii Hypexca*xdia 
Path, [Gr. teapbla heart], hypertrophy of the 
heart (Syd. Soc. Pex. 1886). Hjiicrchromatism 
(-krJu'matiz’m), abnormally intense coloration. 
Hsrperchro’matopsy (sec quot., and chroma- 
iopsy s.v. Chbomato-). Hyperconic a. Gcom., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Hyperco'smic a., above 
the world, supramundane. Hypercycle Gcom. 

[a. F. hypcrcyclc], name given by I-agucrre to a 
class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 
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four cusps, the parabola, the a'nticaustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1882 Complcs Rendus XCIV. 778, 
etc.), d* Hyperde'liy v. trans., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdlstri’butive a., distributive in relation to 
more than one variable (see Distributive a. 6) ; 
sb. a hyperdistributive function. Hyperdyna’mlc 
<1., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1855). II 
peremesls (-e’mesis) Path., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-/me’tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1 S55). Hyper- 
e’thical a., beyond the sphere of ethacs. || Hyper- 
genesis (-d^e'nesis), excessive production or 
growth; so Hypergenetic (-dgene'tik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Ma}ne, 
1S55). Hypergo’ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a goddess, a supreme goddess. Hyper- 
liidro'sis, -idrosis (erron. -hydrosis) Path., ex- 
cessive sweating. Hyperhypo'stasis : see quot. 
d- Hyperhypsi’stons a. [Gr. v^kjt-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperidea'tion, ex- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme mental activity, or 
I restlessness. jl Hyperbinesis (-ksinrsis) [Gr. 

I Kivr^ais movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
! movement, spasmodic action ; so Hyperkinetic 
(-ksine'tik) a., pertaining to or affected with 
hyperkinesis. Hypermcdica*tion, excessive use 
of medicines. Hy^ermne’sia [Gr. /ivijqis remem- 
I brance], unusual power of memor}\ Hyper- 
natural a., beyond what is natural (in quot. as 
sb.). t Hyperne*plieliBt [Gr. vvtpvl’ptK-o^ above 
the clouds, vi^iKs) cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hsrpemo'mian a. [Gr, vripvo/L-os trans- 
gressing the law, vbfios law], above or beyond the 
scope of law. Hyperno te,an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hypernntri'tion, excessive nutii- 
tion ; = Hypertrophy. Hirperorga’nic a., beyond 
or independent of the organism. Hyperorthoama- 
tbic (-pjji^ignse'Jiik) a. Craniol., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91 ; so Hyperortbognathy (-pilp'- 
gnajii), the condition of being hyperorthognatbic, 
Hyperpbaryngeal a. ZooL, situated above the 
pharynx. lIHyperpbasia (-f/^’zia) Path, [Gr. 
(paan speaking ; after aphasia], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over the vocal 
organs, due to cerebral affection (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hyperpbasic (-fre’zik) a., affected 
withhyperphasia. Hyperpbeno*menala,,superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retic (-paire’tik) a. Path. [Gr. wuperor fever], 
pertaining to or affected with j| Hsrperpyre'xia, a 
high or excessive degree of fever ; whence Hyper- 
pyre’xlal, Hyperpyxe'xic adjs. = hyperpyretic. 
Hyperra’tlonal a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason. Hyper-re’sonance, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion ; so Hyper- 
re’sonant a. Hyperrby’tbmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. || Hypersarco ma, 
Hypersarco'SiE Path., proud or fungous flesh, 
Hypersecre’tion, excessive secretion. Hyper- 
sensitive a., excessively sensitive, over-sensitive ; 
hence Hypersemsitiveness. Hyperse'nsnal a., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous. Hy 'perspace Gcom., space of more 
than three dimensions. Hypersperma’tic a. [Gr. 
ciTfppa seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
Hype^rtbe’mial, HypertbeTmlc, a. [Gr. Otpfibs 
hot, Thermal] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high temperature. || Hypertrichosis 
(-trik^u'sis) [Gr. Tpixw<sis growth of hair, f. rpiX't 
$pi( hair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. Hypertridlme nslonal a. 
Ceom., of or relating to more than three dimensions. 
Hypertypic, -ical a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hypemra'nlan a. [Gr. vn«povpdyi-os], lying above 
the heavens, supcr-celestial. Hypcmre-sls [Gr. 
ovp 7 ]<ris urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hyperva’scnlar a., vascular to an abnormal 
degree ; hence Hyperva*cula*rlty, hypervascular 


condition or quality. 

2887 F. W. H. Myers in Mifui Jan. 154 Hypnotic *hyr«r- 
aculty of vision. 2866-80 A. Flint Princ. J(ed.{cd. s)f 7 
^Yeknow nothing of absolute •byperalburoinosis as a inoroia 
state of the blood. 2876 Bartholow' Mat. Med. (*.579) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalbuminosis w nic i 


lame Steuan’s tends surely to •hj-^ranan.liy. 1797 -^n 

McntkfyRcv. XX1V.53= •Hyperarcl.y, 

menl, ruined more empires than anarch>, or deficient 

• *K.^-r>,-r-*cthenv. i840-«* IovoCycl.Anat.l\ .saIssIx 

T'hc characteristic of 'Hy-pcrchrotnaiopsy is ib.-' i ofattacbing 

flours . . to . . objecu which have no pretensions to tbcxn. 
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1877 Booth Ninv G^oin, Meth, II. s To these curves _may 
be given the appropriate name of *Hyperconic sections. 
1877 Blackje Wise Men 330 Until they climb To *hyper- 
cosmic fields. 1663 Aron-bitnn. 76 They do *Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 ^IAyNE Expos, Lex.^ ’'Hy- 
peremcsis. 1875 H. C. Wood Thera^, (1879) 429 Hyper- 
emesis may., be divided into, .such as is due to overdoses of 
depressing centric emetics ; . .such as arises from irritation of 
the stomach. x88* J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the *hyper-ethica!. 1855 
JklAVNE Expos. Lex., *HyPerg^enesi 5 , .. a congenital excess 
■or redundancy of parts. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Siirg. I. 
559 The hypergenesis of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 Grote 
Greece 11. xxxii. IV. 264 These supreme goddesses [the 
Mosrae]— or *hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. 
I'erniinol., * HyPerhidrosis. 1876 Uouring Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosisisafunctionaldisorderofthe sweat glands. 1874 
^livART Evolution in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 788 As if the term 
"^hyperhypostasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from ever>' dependent one. 
1680 Counterplots 26 The Angels in their exalted nature, 
have they knees for this *hyperhypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Expos. Lex.,* Hypercinesis. 1878A-M. Hamilton • 
Nerv. Dis. 103 There is hj^perkinesis, there being a tendency 
to muscular spasm. x88o Mhid V. 385 Hyperkinesis or super- 
abundant vivacity of movement. Ribfll's Dis. Memory 

iv. 174 Is this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
'*hyPertnnesia, 7 n.moTh\A phenomenon ? 18548. rHiLLiPS^Trr. 
fr. Times Ser. 11. 324 There is Keep, articled clerk, .him, too, 
we are inclined to put in the category ofthe *hypernaturals. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais, Pantagr. Proptost. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, *Hypernephehsts. .have thought. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience (Bohn) I. x88 The 
intellect .. is antinomian or *hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact 1758 Monthly Rev. 153 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hypemotes or further quotations. 
1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic Therap. 128 •Hypernutrition of 
nerve centres. 1841-2 Sir W. Hamilton va Reid'‘s Wks, 
(1863) 864 The.. purely mental act of will: what for distinc- 
tion's sake I would call the *hyperorganic volition. 1887 
A, E. Shipley in Q. yml. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The *hyper. 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. iMt A, C. Fraser in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 761/1 The •hyperphenomenal reality of 
our own existence. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 614 
•Hyperpyretic temperatures are such as considerably exceed 
even the nigh-febrile. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
190 •Hyperpyrexia . . is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. 1875 H. C. Wood 
TVtrra/. (1879) ^S4 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 500 *Hyperpyrexial symptoms, Ibid, III. 25 
•HyperpjTexic symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ninth day. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 27 The 
man of imaginative or •hyper-rational piety. 1879 St. 
George's Hosp, Rep. IX 246 Acute pain in right chest.. 
•Hyper-resonance on percussion. Ibid., Upper two-thirds 
of right side of chest still •hyper-resonant. 1774 Mitford 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr. Addison's perioas mostly end 
wiihihe*hyperrhythmical syllable. i8xx Hooper Med, Lex,, 

* Hypersarcoma. .A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craig, Hyper^ 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * HyPersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
x8^ W. T. Fox Skin Dis.-ji *Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. X87X 
Miss Braddon Levels ix. 170 Apt to be *hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 
Ill In this condition the reflex apparatus ofthe glottis is 
so^ hypersensitive. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, xxxvii, As 
private as the utmost ‘hypersensitiveness could desire. 18S7 
Caylf.y in Math. Pap.\xZt)‘^Vl. 191 The (juasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Academy 21 Oct. 345^ Sometimes called pan-geo- 
metry, so.uetimesthegeometiy of hyper-space, andsomeiimes 
non- Euclidian geometry. x8xx W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXV. 9 Men. .in the*hyperspermatic state are very subject 
to mental hallucination. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hyper. 
thermal, of an insupportable heat. 1896 Allbutt Syst, 
Med.\. 154 The ‘•hyperthermic ’ state produced by punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
i83o Nature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of •hy’pertrichosis in 
woman. 1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 67s The 
language of "hypertridimensional geometry. 1886 W, H. 
Flower vaPop. iici. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes] are 
represented, in what may be called a *hypertypical form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1883 Symonds 
Shaks. Predecess, xv. 614 The poet moves in a*hyperuranian 
region. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 470 Where there is •hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 Trans. Clin. Soc: IX. 49 The dura 
mater was not especially •hyper-vascular. Ibid. 50 There 
was., an outgrowth of cerebral substance .. it presented 
marked *hyper-vascularlty. 

11 Hyperemia (.haipsn-'mia). Path. Also 
-hosmia, -emia. [mod.L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. 
■atft'ia (cf. ana:mia, etc.'), f. aipa bloo;l. Cf. Gr. 
vacpaifia-ftv to have excess of blood.] An ex- 
cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries {active or arterial h.) or from obstruction 
in a vein {passive or venous h .) ; congestion. 

1836.9 Todd Cycl. Atint. II. 826/2 Hypervemia of one 
o.'gan may give rise to antemia of another. 1876 DuttKlNG 
Vis. Skin 64 Cutaneous hypenemia consi.st.s in an e.v- 
cessive amount of blood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Piiys. Itt. v. § 3. 4S7 Due to a one.sided hyperhatmia 
of the .spinal cord. 

Hence Hyperremic, -emic (hhiporrmik) a., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with hypertemia. 

1839-47 Todd Cj'cA Annt. III. 62/2 The bones., -were in an 
hypcrmmic condition. 1837 Att.BUTT.S'yir, iileti. III. 424 The 
m'ucous coat [of the stomachl is mostfrequentlyhj-pewemic. 
Hyperaeolian, a. Anc. Mus.\ see Hyper- a. 

II Hypersesthesia (-es-, -is)>t sia). [mod.L., 
f. Hyphu- 5 + Gr. -aiaOrjaia, oXaOrjai^ perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensilive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. 


1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV, 1x84/2 In a case of Hy- 
per£eslhesia..the patient could perceive the distinctness of 
the two points on the foot. x88o M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat 4- Nose I. 41S Hysterical persons, suffering from 
hyperaesthesia .or paraesthesia of the larynx, often erro- 
neously fancy’ that something is sticking in the part. 

b. iramf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 

1865 Lecky Ration. II. 103 note. In sleep, hypermsthesia 
of the memory is very’ common. x866 Alger Solit. Nat, 4* 
Man IV. 264 He suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hypermsthesia, a morbid over-feeling of the 
relations betNi^een himself and others. 
Hyperffisthe'sic, bad form for next. 
idQSAwer. yml. Psychol. Feb. 339 Hyperacsthesic states. 

Hyperasthetic (-es-, -fs|’e*tik), a. ^ Also 
-esthetic, [f. Hyper- 4, 5 + Gr. oXaQr]riK- 6 ^ per- 
ceptive : see ^Esthetic.] 

1. Affected with hyperccsthesia ; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Le.v., Hyperesthelic. 1872 F. G. 
Thomas Dis. Women 1x6 The hypermsthetic condition of 
the nerves. 1897 ALLnuTT.Sj’f/. Med. III. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hyperassthetic. 

2 . {/lyper’CBSthetic). Excessively jcsthetic. 

x8^9 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hyperxesthetic young maidens. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 June 9x8/2 Some hy’per-esthelic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon whose divisions are 
marked by ‘first’, ‘secondly’, and ‘thirdly’. 

Hyperapophysis (-apf^-fisis). Anat. [f. 
Hyper- 6 + Apophysis.] ‘ A process of hone ex- 
tending backwaid from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 45 It is possible. -for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hyperapo- 
phy’ses), as in Galago. 

Hence Hyperapophysial a., of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

t Hyperaspist (-a:‘spist). Obs. Also in Gr. 
form II hyperaspi'stes. [ad. Gr. vnepaaTriaTr)^ 
protector, defender, f. v-nepaam^tiv to hold a shield 
over, f. do-w/s shield.] A defender, champion. 

2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. i. § 5. 33, 1 appeal to any 
indifferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken in the plain field. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib, Projph. 
iii. 63 If it should meet with peevish opposites on one side, 
and confident Hy’peraspists on the other. >747 Warburton 
Shaks., Macb. jv. iv. 4 The allusion is to the Hy’peraspists 
of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows fain in battle, and 
covered them with their shields. 

Hypertatio Chaipsibce-tlk), a. Gram, and 
Rhet. [ad. Gr. {nrfp$aTtK6s, f. vwtpBarov Hyteb- 
BATON.] Pertaining -to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton ; transposed, inverted. 1847 in Craig. 

Hence Hyperha-tically adv., in the rvay of hyper- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

II Hyper'baton (hsipa’Jbatgn), Gram, and Rhet. 
Also 6 Mper-, -tone. [a. L. hyperhaion, a. Gr. 
iissipBarov, literally ‘ overstepping’, f. iitepBaivuv 
{vnip over + Batvav to step, walk) .] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

(The substantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tilian and Pliny’) ; but Plato and Aristotle use the verbal 
adj. un-fofloTo? with reference to transpositions in language.) 

XS79 E, K. Gloss. SpensePs Sheph. Cal. May, A palheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a carefull Hyperbaton. 1599 
Thynne Anvnadv. (1875) 56 The sence..ys ‘the fende 
makethe this’ for whiche Chaucer vsethe these wordes by’ 
Transpositione, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
batone\ ‘Thi® makethe the fende 1641 Mivtoh Animadv. 
V. (1851} 223 If y’our meaning he with a violent Hyperhaion 
to transpose the Text, 2727 H. Herbert vc.Fleury's Eccl. 
Hist. I. 62 There are so many’, .hyberbatons and transpo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. 1776 G. Campbell 
Philos. Rhet. (1801) ,11. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton, .there being no less than thirteen words inter- 
posed between the noun and the preposition. x866 Bain 
Eng. Composit. 38 The Hy’perbaton. .is purposed inversion 
..before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression the effect of an 
impromptu. 

Hyperljola (h9ip5-jb<l^la). Geotn. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola, ad..Gr. uirfp/SoAi? the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. Hyperbole), f. vu^p^aWuv to exceed 
{yrkp over ^aWeiv to throw). In F, hyperbole. 

The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see Ellipse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordinate 
is longer than the latus rectum.] 

One of the conic sections ; a plane cun'e consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
branches of a double cone (i. e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). „ It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It has two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches, (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 


x668 Phil. Trans. III. 643 The Area of one Hyperbola 
being computed, the Area of all others may be thecS 
argued. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 267 They would tvt 
have moved m Hyperbola's, or in Ellipses very eccenirk 
2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Maiheseos 256 The Scctioal 
of the opposite Cones will be equal Hyperbolas, ml 
Pemberton Newton's Philos. 232 With a velocity s^l 
greater tlie body will move in an hyiierbola. i8a8 Hmox 
Course Math. II. 102 The section is an hyperbola ubea 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle with the ba« tlm 
the side of the cone makes. 1885 Goodale PAj'r. 
(1892) 381 note, If .the outline of the growing plant i$ a 
hyperbola, the periclinals will be confocS hyperbolas, uiib 
the same axis but different parameter. 

b. Extended (after N^ewton) to algebraic curves 
of higher degrees denoted by equations analogous 
to that of the common hyperbola. 

X727-4X Chambers s.v., Infinite Hyperbola's, or 

Hy’perbola’s of the higher kinds, are those defined byth* 
equation bz'" {a-\- x)". As the hj-perWi 

of the first kind or order has two asymptotes, that cf tl:e 
second kind or order has three, that of Inc third, four, etc. 
1753 — Cycl. Supp. s. y.. Hyperbolas of all degrees maybe 
expressed by the equation 1852 [seeHvns* 

BOLIC a], 

H3rperbole (hsipSubtyif). Also .6 yperbole, 
Mperbole. [a. Gr. intfp^oXr} excess (cf. Htp£b* 
bola), exaggeration ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle, Cf. F. hyperhole (earlier 
yperbole') 

1 . Rhet. A figure of speech consisting in exag- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to express 
strong feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be understood literally, b. With 
a and pi., an instance of this figure. 

16^9 More Dyaloge iv. iiob/i By a maner of spekinf 
which is among lerned men called y’perbole, for the more 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 1579 Fulke Beskins' 
Pari, 340 He must note an hyberbole or ouerreachin^ 
speach in this sentence. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L.y\\. 
407 Three-pird Hyperboles, spruce affectation. Figures 
pedanticall. 1657 J. S.mith Myst. Rhet. 58 Scriptural 
Examples of Hyperbole. .Deut. 9. 4, Cities fenced up to 
heaven. .Joh. 21. 25, 'The whole world could not cemmn 
the books. 1726 Gay Fables i. xvili. ii Hyperboles, tno 
ne’er so great, Will still come short of self-conceit, iS *4 
L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed, 5) I. 5x0 Hyperboles are of 
two kinds; either such as are employed in descnption,or 
such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. 4- Is, (1846) I. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the inagnaniiniiy and 
princely qualities of the Spanish king, 
b. gen. Excess, e.xtravagance. rare. 

1652 L. S. People's Liberty xviii. 45 [He] spared him out 
of an Hyperbole of clemency. 1678 Norris C«/. bur.. 
(1699) 6 Under the great Hyperbole of Pain He mourni 
1874 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt. lii. S a. US They asrt^ 
with the Pharisees in their extraordlnanr regard for tne 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an hyperbole. 

+ 2 . Geom, « Hyperbola. Obs. ^ 

(Perh. with e mute, as in F. Inperbole.Y 
X579 Dicces Siratiot. 1S8 Whether.. the sayd« Cu«a:« 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole. 17x6 Douglass m Phu> 
XXIX. 535 Within it hath an Angle or shwp Kidgejhich 
runs all along the Middle, at the lop of the Hj^^rboiel 
its beak], , 

Hence HsTpe-rbole v. intr. {nonceaccl.), to ust 
hyperbole, to exaggerate. . „ 

1698 Locke Let. to E. Maskam 29 Apr. in Fox on * 
Life (1876) II. XV. 461 Your poor solitary verger whosun« 
here under the deep winter of frost and snow. A 
hyperbole in the case. 

Hyperbolic (hnipsibp-lik), a. [ad. Or.^ P 

po\ife~ 6 s extravagant, f. vneppoXrj Hypeucol i 
sense 2 used as the adj. of Hyperbola, jo 
hyperbolique in both senses.] 

1 . Rhet. = Hyperbolical I. , 

1646 Chas. l.Let. 56 There area ' . 

some flattering Fooles that can commend notniiv 

liyperbolick expressions. 1748 Richardson C/orv 

II. XXX. igi Eternal gratitude, is his " w ii - 55 

biill more hyperbolic. 1835 1 . Taylor Sptr. y J ; 'p 

The claims of God’s ministei's will be asserte 

boHc yet insidious style. , f „ or 

2 . Geom. Of, belonging to, or of the 

nature of a hyperbola. ^ ‘ v rh which. 

Hyperbolic branch (of a curve) : an infinite .^ptpie 
like the hyperbola, continually approaches a . ^^lic 
(opp. io parabolic). H. conoid', a conoid 0 
section, a hyperboloid of resolution. j *jj cf 

name given by Wren to the hyperboloid ol 
one sheet. H. paraboloid \ see Paraboloid. . , j 
1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Set. 

Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic » 
vertex is nearest to A. X 797 Encycl. brit. v 1 . ti-e 

the vessel is a portion of a cone or hyperl^ .ruth, 
content by this method is found less than I coneti 

G. Higgins Celtic Dmids 104/l'heir jSja 

were planets, which moved in bj^perboUc p 


Salmon Higher Plane Curves v. {1879) .Jl redundant 
three hyperbo’Sc branches are called by ^e^vton rcu 
hj’perbolas. . „ havinC 

b. Applied to functions, operations, c •> 
some relation to the hyperbola. t.irfacc who^e 

Hyperbolic curvature', the curvature of a 
indicatrix is a hyperbola; the same as AN jjtpn to 
ture. H. /unction : a function having orJinaO’ 
a rectangular hj'perbola similar to tyj.frbjlsd’y> 

trigonometrical functions to a circle ; j etc.). . 
cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev. sink, cosh, to » ^ 
geometry : the geometry of hyperbolic-space.^ 
tion ; an involution of points (or lines) . ^.ficrc the) 

(or lines) are real (opp. to etlf<{ C to 

are imaginary'). H. logarithm . a log 
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(2’7i 828..), a natural or Napierian logarithm; so called 
because proportional to a segment of the area between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. H. sface : {a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate ; (^) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen* 
sions, whose curvature is uniform, and negative (see quot. 
1872-3). I/, spiral : a spiral in which the radius vector 

varies inversely as the angle turned through by it ; so 
called from the analogy of its polar equation (rS^constant) 
to the Cartesian equation of the hyperbola (.r^=constant). 
H. substitution : term for a class^ of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transformation. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.^ HyperboUck-Space, is the 
Area or Space contained between the Curve of an Hyper* 
bola, and the whole Ordinate. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided by that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quantity. 
Ibid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. « 5 * Int. Calculus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 Clifford 
Math, Papers (1882) 189 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the parabolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
form positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the elliptic and hyperbolic geometry of space. Ibid. 
236 note, According to Dr. Klein’s nomenclature, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of n variables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, when its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. x88o Chrystal Non^Euclidean^ Geom. 19 In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
at infinity. 1893 Forsyth The, Functions ^17 If the multi- 
plier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
hyperbolic. x8^ Charlotte Scott Mod, Anal. Geom. 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical (hsipaibfj-likal), a. Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Rhtl, Of the nature of, involving, or using 
hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

Higden (Rolls) 1 . 77. Alexander seythe that not 
to be trawthe, but after a locuclon iperbolicalle. xs8x 
J. Bell Haddon's Anew. Osor, 43 Your infamous, shame- 
lesse, and reprochfull Hiperbolicall speach. 1381 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 196 An Hiperboricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full, a x6Sx Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising his own country. 1774 Warton 
Hist, En^. Poetry lii, (1840) I. Z13 A taste for hyperbolical 
description. 1820 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 347 It em- 
bodies . . all the pomp of action in all the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation, 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxii, 
I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as it goe.s. 

t b. gen. Extravagant in character or behaviour j 
excessive, enormous. Obs. 

158^ Greene Menaphon fArb.) fix Being all plunged wel* 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishment. .Pleusidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke ofi* the silence by 
calling for his victualls, 1633 T. Stafford Poe. Hib. i. v. 
(tSio) 62 These hyperbolical demands, were, .absolutely 
rejected. x6fi3 Cowlev Perses Ess., Greatness (1669) 
X2i This I^perbolical Fop whom we stand amazed at. 
x8s9 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ix, The gardener.. was over head 
and ears in love wltb her, and had lately made unmUtake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. 

2 . Geotn. = Hyperbolic 2. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. iv. Pref. Tja, Conoydall, Para- 
bollical, Hyperbollical and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1669 Wren in Phil. Trans. IV. 961 The 
Generation^ of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application thereof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 1716 Douglass in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 535 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 2822 Imison.^c. 

Art II. 359 Either an elliptical conoid ora hyperbolical 
conoid. 1871 tr. Schellens Specir. Anal. § 69. 413 Thus 
its path may be elliptical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 

Hyperbo'lically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 

1. In a liyperbolical manner; with hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 

15SS Kviin Decades Pref. (Arb.lsi Although. .it bee hyper- 
borically wrytten ihat in the dayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem. .as plentiful as stones. 1579 Fulke 
Heskins' Pari. 244 Chrysostom doth hyperbolically ampHfie 
iheexcellencieof the Ministers office. 16x0 Healey . 5 */. Au^. 
Citie of God >i\\. xxi.(i62o) 562 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. X774 V^nnKniTourScotl.in 1772, 220 The northern 
bards speak hyperbolically of the effect of the blast blown 
by the mouth of the heroes. XB42 De Quincey Cicero Wks. 
VI. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast, 

2. ‘ In form of an hyperbola’ (J.). 

t Hyperbo’licly, adv. Obs, [f. Hyperbolic 
=prec. I. ^ 

XS96 Dalrymkle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 63 To speik 
hyperboliklie or abone my boundes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles 1. IH. X. 109 What Cicero hyperboHcly affirmes of 
Thucydides, is no where to be found but in the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

t Hyperboliform, a. Oh. [f. Hyperbola + 
-FORM ; cf. F, hyperboltforme?^ Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyperboli-fornt Fi^tres, are 
such curves as approach, in their properties, to the nature 
of the hyperbola; called also hj’perboloids. (InrecentDicts.) 

Hyperbolism (haipsubJliz’m). 

1. Rhel, [f. Hyperbole -i- -issr ; cf. F. hyper- 
holisine.\ Use of or addiction to hyperbole ; 
exaggerated style, or an instance of this. 

1653 H. More Antid. Atk. Ep.Ded. (1712) 2 Nor is there 
anything here of Hyperboli^'m or high-flown Language. 
a 1806 Horsley Serm. i, v. (iSii) 69 With all the allowances 
that can be made for the hj’perbolisms of the oriental style. 
1879 D. J. Hill Bryant The mock-senlimenta! hj-per* 
holism that has made Mark Twain's books so popular. 


2 . Geotn. [ad. mod.L, kyperboiismus (Newton), 
f. Hyperbola.] A curve whose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting xy for j', 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of the straight 
line. 

[1704 Nf.wton Lin, Tertii Oniinis iv. § 9 Hyperbolismus 
Hyperbola tres habet Asymptotos.] x8fii Talbot tr. New- 
ten's Lines ^rd Order 21 Of the four H j'perbolisms of the 
Hyperbola. Whenever .. both the terms ax^ and bsfi are 
deficient, the curve will be a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. Ibid. 23 A hyperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation xy^-Yey^d^ and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 2) 175 If 
y — ^(ar) be the equation of any curve, Newton ^lls the 
curve xy—^{x) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (hoipoubdlist). [f. Hyperbole 

+ -1ST.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

ififii Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 253, 1 .. cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God's word to that mferiour one of honey. 
12x734 North Exam. iii. viii. § 79 Our ordinary Anecdo 
tarians. .do not declaredly transenw them [libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done here. 1872 Daily 
News 2 Sept., Court hyperboUsts and loyal dispatches . . 
had swelled his achievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2. [/tome-use, f. Hyperbola.] 

x83x I. Taylor in Edwards Freed. Will Introd. iii. 55 
The friends of the first of the curves would think them- 
selves justified in denouncing the hyperboUsts as extravagant 
heretics. 

Hyperbolize (hsipSub^aiz), v. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -jze. Cf. F. hyperboliser.'] 

1. itiir. To use hyperbole ; to exaggerate. 

XS99 Broughton's Lett. u. 10 Will you hyperbolize aboue 
S. Gregorie, who is contented tomar^all the foure generall 
Councels? 1632 G. Hughes Saints Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, I should --seeme to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 00 God in Scripture allows of Titles .nay, God doth 
hyperbolize it, and saith of al Powers, You are Gods. 1783 
Blair Rhet. xvi. I. 32r The person .. who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2 . trans. To express or represent hyperbolically; 
•\ to extol or praise extravagantly ; to exaggerate. 

1609 Bp, W. Barlow Aussv. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Oinonists. 1660 Hicker- 
INGILL Jamaica (xfifii) 26 Of the Fruit or Nuts of these 
Trees is made the so fam'd Chocoletta, whose virtues are 
hiperboliz’d upon every post in London. X797 Monthly 
Riag, III. 271 He has h>’perboUzed the Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, * May you live a thousand years 1 ' 28x4 
Edin. Rev, XXIV. 40 Surprising events which were but 
moderately hyperbolized at the time. 

Hence Hype'rbolizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
axfiro Fotherby Atkeom. 11. vii. § 6 (1622) 272 The rhe- 
toricalf amplification of hyperbolizing Orators. 2638 Chil- 
LiNOW. Relig. Prot. 1. v. 5 89. 291 This had been without 
hyperbolizing, Mundus contra Athanasium, J. 

Webster Metallogr. xv. 233 If 1 gave no credit to their 
hyberbolizing fancies. 

Hype*rbolo-, combining form of Hyperbola, 
as in HypeTbolograiph [Gr. -ypa<pos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas; 
H3rpeTbolo-parabo*lical o., partaking of the na- 
ture of the hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone In Phil, Tranr. XLI.3i9The two species are 
to be reckoned amongst the Hyperbolo-parabolical Curves. 
X876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid (haipaubJIoid). Geom, [f. Hy- 
perbola +- 01D. Cf. F. hyperboloide,"] 
fl. A hyperbola of a higher degree : = Hyper- 
bola b. Ohs. 

1727-41 Cka.mders Cycl.f Hyperboloidcs, aie hyperbola’s 
of the higher kind.. expressed by this equaiion : ay'”’*''* s 
bx''^ {a+x)”. 1740 CheyNe Regimen 326 Like the several 

Orders of the Hyperboloids, some of which meet the 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
winch all must pass sooner or later. 1796 in Hutton Math. 
Diet. 

2 . A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted to 
those of circular section, generated by the revolu- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes ; now' 
called hyperboloids cf revolution. 

There are two kinds of hyTjerboloid : the hyperboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about the con- 
jugate axis (formerly called hypeipoUc cylindroid), a figure 
resembling a c>’Iinder but of continuously \*arying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in the middle than at the ends ; and the 
hvperboloid 0/ two sheets, c g. that generated by revolution 
about the transverse axis, consisting of two separate parts 
corresponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. The 
word IS sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees : cf. Hvpf.rbola b. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 220 The Hj-perboloid is atwaj’s 
between 4 and i the circumscribing Cylinder, 2828 Hutton 
Course Math. 1 1 . 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid. 
1829 Hat, Philos., Hydraulics L 4 (U. K.S.) Newton., 
found that the solid figure produced by the streams flowing 
from all parts to one common centre.. was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth order. 2840 IaARdner Geom. aSfi^ If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on its transverse axis. ^1867 J. Hocg Miervse. 1. li. 

24 If a plano-convex lens has its conve.T surface part of a 
hyperboloid. xE^S Oracle Encyel.\\\,%\li A point moving 
round a fixed point at a constant^ distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in tile same plane generates a hj^perboloid. 


H3rperT3oloi'dal, [f. prec, + -AL.] Of the 
form of a hyperboloid. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 300A Domes . . the cir- 
cular may be spherical, .hj’perboloidal [etc.]. 

t Hype'rbolous, a. Obs, rare. [f. Hyper- 
bole + -ous.] Involving hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 

1 1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria, This wondrous 

palpitation of earth’s frame Hath marvels wrought hyper- 
bolous to name, 

tHype*rboly. Obs. [app, a modification of Hy- 
perbole, after w’ords in -y, as monarchy, etc. But 
cf. Gr. In(p0o\ia (Hesychius).] = Hyperbole i . 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xii. 65 Although the envious 
English doe devise A thousand Jests of our IH’perbolics. 
1658 Osborn Q, EUz. Wks. (1673) 464 Let^ the Proverb As 
sure as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 
1690 Boyle Ckr. Virtuoso n. 33 If it be said that these ate 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope the Texts .. will keep them 
from seeming, .groundless Conceits. 

t Hyperbo'real, a, Obs. rare, [f. Hyper- i 
■f- Boreal ; cf. next.] = next A. i. 

2595 R. L[tNCHEl D/V/Ai (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperborean hyll. CX790 A Bell in Southey (1S44) 

1. 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperboreal 
constitution. 

Hyperborean (hsipsibooTzan), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. hyperborean-us—tdio&d\zd\. L. hyperboreus, 
ad, Gr. littp&bp^os, -pepetos (in early writers only 
in pi. 'Ttrfp^^pcot, the Hy’perboreans), f. viup- 
Hyper- I + ^bpeios northern, /Jopfas the north wind, 
Boreas. Cf. F. hyperbor^en, hyperbor^e ; the latter 
is found in the 14 th c.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or {collog. or 
humorously') of a particular country; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v, 635 Gray-beard Boreas. . 
Is prisoned close in th' Hyper-Borean Cave. 2633 C. Butler 
Eng. Gram. (L,), Northern Isles ; as Greenland, Freesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hyperborean or frozen sea, a 2649 
Drumm. ok Havvth. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 The hyperborean 
hills. 1740 J. Warton Virg. Georg, iv, 618 Ihe Hyper- 
borean ice he wander’d o’er. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) X. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 1875 F. Parkman in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 37 The 
first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a part of British America. 2885 Manchester Exam. 
12 Jan. 6/x We are held to dwell , .ma hyperborean region, 
though we are only two hundred miles from London, 
b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyperboreans. 
2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 398 The HjTJerborean 
[nation], which.. dwell in an Hand in the Ocean neere unto 
the Pole. xSofi Fellowes tr. Miltons 2nd Def, (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
the shewy varnish of imposture. 

2. {nonce-use.) Surpassing that of ihe north wind. 

2859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixxix, He blew a hj’perborean 

whistle, as if to blow his ivrath away. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in pi. members of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races, loosely and fig. One who lives in a 
northerly clime. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived in a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

xfiox Holland Pliny 1 . izt Certain people.. not much vn- 
like in ibeir mancr of life to the Hyperboreans. 16x3 Pur- 
CMK% Pitgrimage{\(i\i,) 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we may reckon the Hyperbore.nns. x8i6 Keatince 
Trav. (1817) II. 138 At six in the morning the yokes of ©.xen 
were going to their work a field; and nearly three hours 
advantage .. of active life is possessed [in France] over us 
Hyperboreans. 2856 KANK.Hrc/. Expl, H. I. 24 (Jur party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperboxeauism (nonce-wd.), an ex- 
treme northemism. 


28*4 DeQuincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 207 note, ‘ Just ’ 
. . [in ‘we must just put up with it ’J, is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 

i-Hyperbyssal,«. nonce-wd. [f. Hyper- 4 + 
Gr. fivaabs = Pv$6s depth (of the sea).] Of or 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

2691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos, 350 Sink down 
into the Hypcrbj’ssal, Supersensual, Unbcarchablc, Eternal 
One. 

Hyper-CaTvinism. Theol. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself; 
extreme Calvinism. So f Hypercalvl'nian, Hy 
per-Ca*lvlnist, one who holds such doctrine ; 
Hypcr-Calvini'stic a., pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

2674 '^xcvMKnQuinqunri. Hist. (ed. 2) fiS'Thornas Aguin^^, 
..is rather an Hypercalvinian than not a Calrinist in this 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1856 TC A. V^'CHas 
Afystics (i860) II. 03 Behmen argues against *he Hyper- 
Calvinist. 2882-3 ScKAFF Eneyd. Relig. Kno^.vl. H. ZyHi 
John Hill (1697-177T)] one of the leading advocates of hi» 
ay of Hvper-C^alvmism. 1892 B. Talbot m A. L. ^e 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A i 

extreme views of Hyper-Calrinists. 2^ D- L- 
Congrtgaiionalism in Ohio 9 A 

thcoloCT, Which landed nota few.'n formJiam and fa ah.m. 

Hyiercatalectio (-k:etalc-ktik). a. /v«. [.«. 

late L. hyfercatalictic-u! (Gr. is 

recorded); see HYran- 1 and Cat.vlf.ctic.] Of a 
verse or colon: Having an extra syl able after l.e 
Last complete dipody. Also applied to the sellable 
itself, t ^-HyrrniiETmc. 
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1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Deposition^ Hypercata* 
Icctick, where a Syllable or two are Redundant. 1752 
Newton Milton^ Mask 631 Such redundant or h>T>er- 
cataiectick verses sometimes occur in Milton. 1B86 J. B. 
Mayor Eng. Metre i. 10 To state whether it is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete, .in tccWical language, whether it is 
acatalectic, cataleetic or hypercatalectic. 

IlHypercatharsis (h3i:p3jka))a*jsis). Path. 
[a.GT.imepnaeapais: see Hvpeb- 5 and Cathabsis.] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 
the use of drugs. 

1681 tr. mi/zs' Hem. Med. IVM. Vocab. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Campit. vill. 306 If. .a Hyperalharsis follow Purging. 
17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 144 This Rosin . . will . . 
cause sickness at Stomach ..and Hypercatharsis. 1876 Bar- 
THOLow Mat. Med. (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been proauced by it, and rarely severe 
hypercatharsis. 

So HypercathaTtlc <z., causing, hypercatharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sb. a medicine of this nature. 

[i^^’jPhysicaiDici.,HyPercathariica,most\\Q\tnt purges: 
too purging.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypercaiharticks 
(in Physic), purges that work too violently. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.y .hypercathartic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kp-rakoid). Ickthydl. [f. 
Hvpee- 6 + COBACOID.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate ; the scapula. 

1876 yohnson’s New Univ. Cycl. (N.Y.) II. 1079/1 Hyper- 
coracoid . upper bone oppo»d to the inner surface of 

the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes. 

Eypercritic (haipsikri-tik), sb. and a. [ad. 
16th c. "L. hypercritic-us (see Hyper- 4 + Critic), 
applied vituperatively to the younger Scaliger by 
the Italian R. Titiusin 1589, and byDelrio in 1609. 
Cf. F. hypercritique (Boileau, 1703).] 

A. sb. 1 . tA master critic \pb 5 .^\ an extreme 
or severe critic; a hypercritical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Cecl. Brit. Wks. (1824) 154 My offices and 
title arc, supreme theomasti.x, hupercriitique of manners, 
protonotarie of abuses. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 2 
Scaliger the hypercritic gives this absurd and unmannerly 
censure. 2656 Blount C/tirwjT'., .a Master 
Critick. 1674 Dryden State Innoc. Apol., These hyper- 
critics of English poetry, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. to y. B. Esq . , 
Yet Hypercritics I disdain, A race of blockheads dull and 
vain. i8« C. Butler Remin. (ed. 3) 329 An Italian hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 

1 2 . Hypercriticism ; also a minute criticism, 
a critique. Obs. 

s6i8 Bolton Florns To Rdr., In mine Hypercritteks, con- 
cerning our counties historj', I have dealt freely. 1605 
Bentley Let. to Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr, (1842) 93 My 
Alterations, .which I have done with so much freedom and 
simplicity; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercritic., 
that I should fear to send them, but that letc,]. 1757 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry 4 ‘ Frances (1767) I. 257 My obser- 
rations are mostly an bypercriiick upon Lord Orrery. 
'Z.adJ. enext. 

1820 Keats Cap 4- Bells xi, A long hjTpercritic howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Hypercri*tical, a. [f. Hyper-4 + Critical.] 
Of the character of a hypercritic ; extremely or 
xmduly critical ; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minute or trivial points. 

2605 Camden Renh (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scauger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seemed to sit in the chaire of the scornfull. x6ii 
Coryat Crr/rf/VrVr 515, I suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe me of vanity. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
Introd. 56, 1 . , hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
y ict. 1 . 1. 2 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hypercri’ticaUy adv.., in a hypercritical 
manner. 

27x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Contents at end Z 2 ii b, 
Too^ Hipercritically lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 2867 Studbs Leet, Med. 4- Mod. Hist. 
(1886) 13 God forbid that we should speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hypercriticism (-krrtisiz’m). [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Criticism.] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., HyPercriticism, an over exact 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one. 2824 Edin. Rev. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious h3*percriticism. 2835 ^fBs. Carlyle Lett. I. 43 , 1 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with h>'per- 
criticism. 2873 H. Spe.ncer .S’/x/rf’. Scciol. Notes 414 Even 
were these h>'per-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
model of style. 

HypercriHacize, w. [fi Htpeb- 4 + Cb:ti- 
CIZE.] trails. To crilicize excessively or unduly, 
b. iitir. To be hypercritical. 

28x2 Reli^onism 55 What ! hypercriticise the dead ! for 
shame! 2835 Fraser's Ma^, XII. 688 Those who hyper- 
critidsed on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 406, I have no de- 
sire to hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than he 
himself intended. ' 

HyperdeteTminauti sb. and a. Math. [See 
Hyper- 3.] a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant: invented by Cayley, b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant. 


1845 Cayley in Cainh. Math. yrnl. IV. 29s The func- 
tion « whose properties we proceed to Investigate may be 
conveniently named a * Hyperdeterminant a 2846 — in 
Camb. 4 * Dublin Math. yrnl. I. 204 The question maybe 
proposed * To find all the derivatives of any number of func- 
tions, which have the property of preserving their form un- 
altered after any linear transformations of the variables . . 
I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Derivative, or simply 
of Hyperdeterminant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 2895 Elliott A Igebra Quantics 
161 Hj^erdetcrminanls form a complete sj'stem of co- 
variants. Ibid.^ The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
■ditone Mtts- : see Hyper- 2. 
Hyperdisyllable (-daisidaVl). [ad. late Gr. 
vrrfp 5 t(TvK\a 0 os; see Disyllable.] A word of 
more than two syllables. Also attrib, or adj, Oi" 
more than two syllables. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hyperdissyllahle. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn.^ jdyperdtsyll^lc. 2843 T. K. Arnold Latin 
Prose Comp. 11. 23 Esse in compound infinitives very fre- 
quently precedes a hypcrdissyllable participle. 2895 J. P. 
Postcate in Clxss. Rev. IX. 77 Hyperdisyllables at the end 
of the pentameter are ten times as rare as in the second 
book [of Tibullus]. 

Hsrperdorian, Anc. Mus . : see Hyper- 2. 

II Hyperdtilia (haipsjdr/bi'a). Also 5 -doulia, 
7 (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. med.L. hyper- 
drtlTa\ see HyPER-4 andDuLTA. Cf. 'F.hyperduiie.'] 
The superior Dolia or veneration paid by Roman 
CalhoUcs to the Vitgin Mary. Hence Hypet- 
du*Uc, Hyp©r*da*Ucal adjs.y of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

2530 Tinoale Anno. More (1850) 57 As for hyperdoulja, 
I would fain wele where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 
ture. 2623 UssuER Ansio. yesuit 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first leame their Hyperdulm, or that tran- 
scendent kinde ofseruice, wherewith they worship the Virgin 
Mary. 2664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. 11. | 6 Be 
careful that if dulia only be due that your worship be not 
hyperdulical. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endorxvu 352 Devo- 
tion., whether Duly or Hyperduly. 2B46 G. S. Faber 
Lett. Traciar. Secess. Popery 91 The worship, .of the 
Virgin hlary . .the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
dulta. [bid. 101 note^ The Hyperdulic Adoration of Mary. 
2865 Union Rev. III. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, Math. : see 
Hvpeb- 3. 

Hyperhexapod (-he-ksappd). Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Hyperhexapoda sb. pi.; see Hvpeb- i and Hexa- 
pod.] An animal of the division Hyperhexapoda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs ; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Araehnida, and 
Myriapoda. So Hyporhexapoaons (-heksre’- 
p^das) a., belonging to the Hyperhexapoda ; having 
more than six legs. 

rSss Mayne Expos. Lex., H>perhexapodous. 

II Hypericum (haipe-rikom, etymologically 
hiparai’kt'm). Also 5-8 -on. [L. hyperlcum, 
hypericon, a Gr. vulpuKor (ynlpiKor^ f. vvtp over + 
epfim] heath. Cf. F. hypericon.'] 

1 . £ot, A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), 
of very wide distribution, the type of the N.O. 
Hypericacese, having pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to 5 clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species H. perforatuni) ; 
commonly known as St. John’s-worts. 

,538 Turner Libellus, Hypericen,..uyL\^% appvllat Saynt 
lohns ayrs. 1578 Lyte Dodoensy. xliii. 64 S. J ohns worte is 
called in Greeke uirrptiroV : in Latine and in Shoppes Hyperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata. ^ 1646 Sir 7 ’. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 41 That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
the name of fuga Demonis. .it is not easie to belecve. 1741 
Compt. Fam.’Piece n. iii. 386 Other . . Shrubs . . now in 
Flower, . . Canary Hypericum, .. shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum, 1784 CowpER Task VI. i6s^Hypcricum all bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow'rs, like flics clothing her slender 
rods, that scarce a leaf appears, 1842 G, Turnbull in /'roc. 
Beno. Mat. Club II. No. 10. 7 tVild geraniums, hyperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

+ 2 . Phanti. (in form hypericon). A drug 
prepared from a plant of this genus. Also oil {of') 
hypericon. Obs, 

2472 Ripley Comp. Aleh. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 213 Use 
Hipericon Perforate with inilkc of Tithimall, 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 04/1 Oylc of hypericon. x^i J. Wilson 
Belphegor v. ii, III have ye burnt in effigy, with brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, hypericon. 

II Hyperinosis (haiiporindu-sis). Path. [f. 
Hvpeb- j + Gr. U , Iv-os fibre -i- -osis. Cf. F. 
perinose.] A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin : opp. to 
Hypinosis. 

284s G. E. ’DAVtr.StmodsAnim.Chem. I. 280 The blood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for the quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in the other thrice the 
normal amount. 2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 290 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and the coagulation of the 
blood in the aneurismal sac. 

Hence KyperiTto-seti, Hyp^xinotlc af- 

fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

2847-9 Todd lV.223/a Hyperinotic blood. 2877 

Roberts il/irfi (ed. 3) I,54Theblood is hyperinotic, 

containing excess of fibrin and coagulating firmly. 2878 
A. M. Hamilton 141 Attended by a h>’perinosed 

condition of the blood. 


HYPERMETROPIC. 

Hyperionian, Anc. Mus . : see Hyper- 2, 

■ Hyperite (hsi-psrait). Min. Also hyperjte 
[? short for hypersihenite.'\ A name for \'arioc3 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diorite ; somelimes 
= Hypersthenite. 

186* Dana Man. Geol. ii. 78 Hyperite— Granite like b 
texture . . consisting of cleavable labradorite . . and bywr^ 
ihcne. 2B68 — Min. (ed. 5) 2x0 Hypersthene. .is often ^cei- 
ated with labradorite, constituting a dark-colored mnitt 
like rock, called Hyperyte. Ibid. 343 If the hombkndic 
constituent [of Labradorite] is a dark lamellar wriety cf 
either hornblende or pyroxene, or the species hj’pcrsthae, 
the rock is called hypeiyte (or nyperslhenj-tc). ^ 

Hypeijacobian, Malh.: see Hyper- 3. 
t HypeTlogiem. Obs. rare~K [f. Hyper- 4+ 
Gr. Roytcffi-os reckoning: formed after Hipoio- 
gism.] (See quot.) 

x6^6 tr, Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (xSw) 147 When (he pro- 
portion of the' first antecedent to the first consequeatis 
greater than that of the second antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitudes, which art so to one 
another, may be called hyperlogism. 

Hyperlydian, Anc. Mus. : see Hyper- 2. 
Hypermetamorpliosis (haiipaiimetam^-j. 
fdsis). Entom. [f. Hyper- 5 + Metamorphosis.] 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects (esp. in beetles of the family J/r* 
loidcd)^ in which the animal passes through two or 
more different larval stages. So Hypenneta- 
aaoTpMsm, the cbaiacler of Ymdwgoing 
metamorphosis ; HypermetamoTpliIc, •mo> 
pho’tlcflr^j., characterized byhypermetamorphism. 

2875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Ins. 155 Hypermetamor- 
phosis of the larva, as in the Meloidze. 2875 Darwin Aram. 
4 - /’A xxvii. (ed. 2) II. 363 Certain beetles .. underfo vhat 
has been called a hj'per-melamoiphosis— that is, iheypass 
through an early stage wholly different from the oraiowy 
grub-like lar\'a. x88x R. McLACHLANin E« 0 ’r/.. 5 nV.XIl!. 
147/1 ‘ Hypermetamorphism ' ..in which the lark’s at one 
period of Its life assumes a very different form and bbit 
from those of another period. Ibid. 149/1 1 h® extraoroinar]* 
genus Siiaris (equally hypermetamorphotic), a_ parasite m 
bees’ nests. 28^ ’Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Lyt^ 
In a few instances {Mantispa among NeuropUra, 
among Coleoptera) there is a hyper-metamorpbosis. The fint 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or less eruciioi^ 

Hypermeter (hoipfiumnsj). [ad. Gr. 
ftirp-os, -or, beyond measnre, beyond metre, f. 
fihpoti measure. In mod.F. hypermllrcl] 

1 . Pros. A hypermetric verse. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Hypermeter, a verse if' 

dundant syllable, or one syllable above measure ; calieu d) 
some a feminine Verse. 

2 . {humorous nonce-use.) A person above toe 
ordinary stature. 

, 1713 Addison Guardian No. 108 f 3 _Wk'" » 


Gr. 


beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may 
into the tall club. 

H3rpernietric (hsipsime-trik), . 

{»7r€p;i€rp-oy (see prec.) + -ic ; cf. .j 

1. Pros. Of a ‘verse’ or line: Having one or 

more syllables beyond those normal to the 
having a redundant syllable or syllables. A s 
said of the redundant syllable. , ‘ ^ 

iBSs Athenxum No, 2975. 302/3 Hy'pf-rmc^r}^ *"^5 
Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/2 ‘ ^^hile hcav’n is silver 0 cr bun^ 
and underfoot for example, is hypermetric.^ 

2 . gen. Beyond measure, excessive, 

x8^ Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes it. vui. U- .>4 
sublimated hypermelric impudence. , 

H^erme-trical, «. Pm. [fi ^ 

17SX Johnson Rai/ibler No.^ 88^T 

mol 


uses , , the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven 


verses were introduced by Ennms, a •• 

misapprehending Homer. 1886 J. B.Ma.yor. *• 

vi. 08 Verses with hypermetrical syllables.. , j. j 

Hypermetrope(hoip3itne'traup);.i’aM-^ 
f. Gr. uTTcp/terp-oy beyond measure + o^>- ^ 

A person affected with hypermetrqpia. 

1864 tr. Danders' Accom. ^ 

..lose for a time their asthenopia. 1875 

Eye 34s The hypermetropes h“vc jL hint S^pl, 

in seeing at all ranges. 1893 Brit. J -J 

732 The eye-strain necessary in _hypermctrop 

to focus a clear image on the retina. _ Path.. 

II Hypermetropia (>'=i'P’™'^^"“S'tr^pi). 

Alsoin anglicized form liTO6vmetropy( • . 


[mod.L., f. as prec. -h -ia- -iaI.] An , .j. 

•• • • i flattened form of the , 


affection oT 

he eye-- 
behinu- 


the eye, usually due to a 

bail, in which the focus of parallel rays ' _ 
instead of on the retina ; ‘ .“...orii, or 

1888 Darwin Anim. 4- PI. ^i*-.,H* ^^^.n..is too (bt 

morbidly long sight : in this affection, thc^ • j_ -co 
from front to back. 1878 T. Brvant ■^''g sighL 

This anomaly is known as ^ ,nie 

2880 Le Conte Sight Hypermetropy is 
ofMyopy. / m \ ff as ^ 

Hypermetropic (-P'Py* if^nermetropiii 
-ic.] i’ertaining to or affected ith h) p 
‘long-siehted’. ^ ... ..-tThecoffl* 

2864 tr. Danders' Accom. Sf-Refr. 
pound hy-permetropic astigmatism of^^ - a 
the simplf. 2870 Fall Mall G. 23:Fc^3/3 
subjects are not, except hi- L owe 
they see differently from others., 

The other [eye] W'as hypermetropic.. 
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Hypermixolydian, A71C. Mus. : see Htpee- 3. 
t Hyperooha’lity. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
imlpox-os eminent, distinguished + -al + -ITV.] 
Eminence, distingnished position. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 21, I will. .so plauge the Metro- 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocallty of 
all the other Prelats, as 1 will neuer leaue them. 

11 Hyperoodon (hsip^rJu-dapn). ZooL [mod.L. 
(1803), f. Gr. virep^’os that is above, superior, or 
v 7 T€pw~r) palate f 6 ^ov(t- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc., 
Organ. Nat. I. 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr. Beneden^s Anint. Parasites 153 Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 
II H^eropia (-oo-pia). Path. [f. Htpeh- 5 + 
Gr. Sm-a eye + -:a -iaE] = Htpekmetbopia. 
So Hyperopic (^p^pik) a. = Hypbkmetbopic. 

1884 H. E. MiTCHELt in N. Vork Med. ^rni, 27 Dec. 720 
The hyperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Hyperopia. 1889 Brit, Med. yml, 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. 

II Hyperostosis (hai:por^t0u*sis). Path, and 
Physiol. PI. -OSes. [f. Hyper- 5 -t- Gr. 8 <tt«ov, 
ocTTo- bone.: see -oais.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone ; an 
outgrowth of bone from a bone; exostosis. 

2835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 745/a Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of bone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. I. 395 Hyperostosis of the bony meatus. 1897 
Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 1x7 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. 

Hence Hyperostotic (-p’tik) a., affected with 
hyperostosis. 

1W7 J. B. Davis Thes. Craniorum 127 This . . skull is 
heavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is a premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyperozidation (-pksidf**Jsn). [f. Hyper- 4 
-t- Oxidation.] Excessive oxidation. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed, 6) 164 Due to hj’peroxyda- 
tion of the blood. 

Hyperoadde (-(>‘ks3id), ji. Chem. [f. Htpeb-7 
+ Oxide.] =Peboxide. 

x8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., HyPeroxydtmt, term employed 
by Berzelius. . ; a hypcroxlde. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Tele- 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead, .may be used. 

fHypero'Xide, a. Obs. [a. F. hyperoxyde, 
irreg. f, Gr. exceeding sharp.] Extremely 

sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid, 
X80S-J7 R* Jameson CAar. Min. (ed. 3) 209 Hyper-oxide 
(IFr.J hyper-oxyde) ; that is to say, uncommonly acute, as 
In the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which the one is acute and inverted, and 
the other much more acute. 18^5 Mayne E.xpos, Lex., 
superacute ; superacid: hiperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (-fj-ksidgen^'t), v. [f. Hy- 
PEU-4 + Oxygenate.] trans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen ; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 223 By surcharging the blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres* 
sion. Ibid. 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmosphere. 1803 
Ann. Lev. I. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts, .arc 
shown ..to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 2855 Mayne 
Expos, Lex., Hyperoxygenatus, . .hyperoxygenated. 

b. {humorous nonce-use, with allusion to Gr. 
b^vs sharp, acid.) To impart excess of sourness to. 

f x8xi Southey Let. to J. Murray in Smiles Mein, y. 
Murray (2891) 1. 198 An old huckstering grocer . . whose 
natural sourness, .is hyperoxygenated by Methodism. 

So Hyperoxygena'tion, the action of hyper- 
oxygenating or condition of being, hyperoxyge- 
nated ; Hypero'xygenize v. irans. *= Hyper- 
oxygenate (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E. Darwin in Beddoes 61 Your. . reasonings. . 
indicate .. hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease (consumption). xSoa Chbnevix in Phil. Trans. 
XCIl. 226 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids. 
z8t2 Edin. Rev. XVIl. 407 'J‘he acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 278 Dr. 
Colton .. maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. 

t Hj^eroxymuriate (h3isp3rpksimiu»'ria). 
Chem. Obs. [f. Hyper- 7 +Oxymuriate.] A salt 
of ‘ hypero.xymuriatic * (now called chloric) acid ; 
a chlorate. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp, Philos. I. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxymuriats— by heat converted to muriats. z8ia Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 228 From any of the salts called hyper- 
oxymuriates, oxygene is procured by a dull red heat. 100 
grams of the byperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
cubical inches ox>*gene gas. 2823 (see Chlorate). 1854 
J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 361 Salts .. termed 
chlorates, but formerly hyper-oxy-muriates. 

t Hsrperoxymuria'tic, Chem. Obs. [f. 
as prec. + Oxymubiatic.] In J/. acid, the old 
name of chloric acid HClOj, as containing a larger 
amount ofoxycen than an ‘ o.xymuriatic ’ (chlorous) 
acid, HClOg. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. d* Exp. Philos. I. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hyperoxymurialic. .acids. 2807 T. Thomson 
Chem.{_^. 3) 11. 237 Berthollet. .concluded from them, that 
the oxymurialic acid had been decomposed during the 
process ; that, .another portion combined with an additional 
dose of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 


Hyperparasite (-pje-rasait). Zool. [f. Hy- 
per- I -h Parasite.] An animal parasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval state. So 
H7perpara8i*tic a., parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Eyyerpa'rasitlsm, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain Jehneumonidx 
and Chalcididse, the larvae of which live in the 
bodies of other insect parasites. 

2886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and b}'per-parasitic groups (of ants). 
Hyperper (haipaupaj). Numism. [ad. med.L. 
hyperpemm, -pyrtim, ad. Gr. vitkpwpw, f. vsekp 
Hyper- + irDp fire : applied to gold highly refined 
by fire.] A Byzantine coin; the gold solidus 
(which at the cession of Crete was nither heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dissert, de 
inf. sevi numismatibus (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 94 For each carte loade they giue 
two webbes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in yntl. Hellenic Stud. Wl. 21^ 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hyperpers. 

Hyperplioric (haipaifp-nk), a. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Gr. ~<poptK- 6 s, f. fpkpuv to carry; cf. bttefxpkpuv 
to carry over.] (See quot.) 

2889 Nature 21 Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of an old mineral (e.g. 
dolomllization) are treated under the head of hyperphorfe 
change. 

Hyperphrygian, Anc. Mus.: see Hyper- 2. 
Hyperphysical (haipaifi'zikal), a. [f. Hy- 
per- I -f Physical.] Above or beyond what is 
physical ; supernatural. 

x6oo Er. Dodypoll ii. iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, .. The 
other Hipcrphisicall, 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies ir. xiv. 358 
We don’t introduce Hyperpbysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. Jef- 
ferson IVrit. (1830) IV, 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and anttphysical. 2843 Mill Logic 1. iti. § 4 The exbtence 
of God, the soul, and other hj'perphysical objects. 

Hence Hypfirphy'sically adv., in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

2842 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's IVks. I. 2x0 note. Both 
the organic motions In the brain .. and the representations 
in the mind itself, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. 

Hyperphysics, [f. Htpeb- i + Physics.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things. 

x85s in Mayne Ex/os. Lex. 2878 F. Ferguson Li/e 
Christ vi. 68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

II Hyperplasia(haipwplei*2ia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. irAdortr formation, f. TrXdtrcrciv to 
form, C(. F. hyperp/asie .2 A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal maltiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ ; excessive cell-forma- 
tion. 

i86x Bumstead yen. Dis. (1879) 593 In cither case hyper- 
plasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly, 
formed cells persist, .while in gummata they are eliminated. 
2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 93 The increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads to an increase in tbeir 
size, leads also to an increase in their number, and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. 

SoHyperplasm = prec.; Hyperplasic(-ploe’zik), 
Hyperpla stic adjs., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 T. H, Grf.en Introd. Pathol. r49 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place hyperplastic . . sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. Ibid. 258 
As the fever subsides, the hyperaemia diminishes, the hyper- 
plastic process ceases. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 46 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. x88S 
Syd. Soc. Lex., HyPerpiasic. 

Hyperspherical, Math. : see Hyper- 3. 
Hypersthene (harpajsJ>fn). Min. Also hy- 
perstene. [ad. F. hypersthie (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Htpbb- 44.Gr. aOkvos strength; from its 
superior hardness as compared with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. form is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

2808 T. Allan List Min. 37 Hjycrstcnc. i8«z R. Jame- 
son Man. Min. 232 Prismatoidal ^hieler-Spar, or Hypers- 
thene. 1849 Dana Giol. xvii. (1850) 632 The pearly crj'stal- 
lization of the light grarish-green hyperstheoc. 286* Ansted 
Channel Jsl. ii. x. (ed. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
hypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound. 

' b. attrib. Hypersthene rock: ^Hypersthenite. 
2838 Penny Cycl, XII. 412/1 Dr, M*CuHoch.. first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks In Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 Con. 
temp. Rev. XI. 366 The hypersthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. iBw Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
CuchulHns are quite unlike any other mountain group, .the 
coal-black * hypersthene ’ rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. 

Hence Hypersthenic (haipaisj^emik) a.i, related 
to or containing hypersthene. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 4;»/i A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire. Ibid., Hypersthenic sienite. 
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x86a Ansted Channel Isl. 11. x. (ed. 2) 239 M^ost of the 
veins are filled up with hypersthenic rocks. 2876 Pace 
Adv, Text-bk. Geol. \\\. 127 The term hypersthenic granite 
IS applied to an admixture of quartz and hypersthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 

II Eypersthenia (baipsisl’i nia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Hypeb- 5 + Gr. aOtPot strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenia. 

2855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Hence Hyperstho-nlo a.-, relating to, charac- 
terized by, or producing hypersthenia. 

2886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hypersthenite (hoipajsjipnoit). Min. [f. 
Hypersthene -f- -ite.] A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradorite; also called 
Hyperite and Norite. 

2849 Murchison Siluria App. C. 537 * Greenstones’, .are 
different varieties ofhyperstheniteand gabbro. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xiiL 249 The h>'perslhenites, or those rocks 
which_ consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction with 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (hoipSuJjfsis). [a. Gr. vnkpBtais 
transposition, f. vvkp Hyper- + $kais placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc. Pros. In a logaoedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities ; e. g. the substitution of an iamb (w -) for a 
trochee (- J) or vice versa. 

2890 in Century Diet. 

b. Philol. Transposition or metathesis of a letter 
from a particular syllabic to the preceding or 
following syllable, as in Gr, /xtAoim for *pi\avia.. 

2882 in OciLViE. 

Hyperthetic (haipaijie'tik), a. [ad. Gr. uirtp- 
BtTiKbs superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

t Hyperthe*tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Superlative. 

c i6xx Chapman Iliad xv. Comm. (R.), These hypcrthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (hsipsjtrp-fik), a. [f. Htpeb- 
tboph-y + -1C.] Of the nature of, affected with, or 
producing hypertrophy. (Also^.) 

^ 283a Coleridge in BlacJnv. Mag. XXXI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stanza, 2839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 7x9/2 The anatomical characters of a 
hypertrophic brain. 2856 W. L. Lindsay Brit, Lichens 41 
Iheir hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Gram. Characterized by excess of expression. 
2874 T. H. Key Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 
abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
tions. 

So Hypertro'phical, a. (Craig 1847). 
Hypertrophied (haipoutr^fid), a, [f. Hyper- 
trophy sb. or V. + -ED.] Affected with hypertrophy ; 
enlarged by excessive growth. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypertrophied. 2857 Berkeley Cryptog, 
Bot, § 603. 532 The marginal sori being seated on theh)per- 
trophied teeth. 2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 92 The 
kidney, .may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in- 
capacity' of its fellow. 

"b. Jig. Overgrown, excessive. 

2879 Ko.manes in i^th Cent. Sept. 4x4 Such hyper* 
trophied conservati.sm as this ought not to be allowed to 
obi>truct progress. 1882 — in Nature XXIII. 285 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

H3^ertrophO’as (haipo-Jtr^fss), a. [f. stem 
of Hypertroph-y -h -ous.] Characterized by or 
affected with hypertrophy. 

2B36-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 826/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. W. Balfour Dis. Heart ii. 60 'J hc 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood. 


Hypertropliy (hDipo-jtrJ^fi), sb. [ad. mod.L. 
hypertrophia, f. Gr. v-atp (see Hyper- 5) -f- -t/jo^ig, 
Tptrpri nourishment : cf. Atrophy.] Physiol, and 
Path, Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of Atrophy. 

x8^ J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
troMy or dilatation of the heart- 2844 Blaclnv. Mag. LVI. 
21 We question., whether this hypertrophy' of fruit or vege- 
tables improves their flavour. 2866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 41 The term hypertrophy' is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal constituents, 
the structure and arrangement remaining essentially un- 
altered. x88i Eneycl. Brit. XII. 597/? }° 
hypertrophy cannot be regarded as a deviation from nealtn, 
but rather on the contrary as indicative of a high degree 01 
nutrition and physical power. 2884 Bower & Sco"^ 
Barys Phaner. 492 Accumulations of 

. . constituting as it were local hypertrophies of the meouiurj 
rays. 

b. fiz. Overgrowth. , . 

i8j6 7%./. VI. -I- That I;>wtrophy of mon- 
archism which grew up under ^ois XI\ , an .,o/i 

destroyed his dj-nasty. iBSa Crt/nrp- 4'9/t 

Nights of financial hypertrophy. r T 

Hype-rtrophy,n..[f. preasb^ cf. Atbobi.t -a.} 
1 . Iraas. To affect with hypertrophy. 
iM P. JI. Latoam Led. Chn iteJ. .ed. a aaaiv. tt. f-^e 
heart] il sooner hyTortroph.ed. sooner attenualej. iE3s 
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\V. K. Parker MammaL Desc, iv. loi The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophied to make room for the teeth. 
• 2 . intr. To undergo hypertrophy. 

>883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anal. | 72 (Cent.) When 
a tissue manifests an abnormal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy, 

Hypetnral, var. of Hypjethbal. 

1[ Hyplia (hsi'fa). J 3 ot. PI. hyphce (-fO- 
[mod.L. (C. L, Willdenow,i8io),ad. Gr. web.] 
The structural element of the thallome of Fungi, 
consistingoflongslenderbranchedfilamentSjUsually 
having transverse septa, and together constituting 
the mycelium, 

1866 in Treas. Bet. 1874 Cooke Fungi 14 In Chionyphe 
Carteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as^ the 
hypha of lichens is represented as growing over the gonidia. 
1875 (see Hyphal]. 1897 Willis Flmuer. PL I. 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root*hairs 
are replaced by a fungus whose hyphse absorb the products 
of decay in organic matter., in the same way. 

11 H3rplia3mia, -emia (hif-, hsiff-mia). Paih. 
[f. Gr. vip- = UTTj under + atna blood ; of. Gr. 
vfai^os blood-shot. In mod.F. kyphimic.'] . a. 
Deficiency of blood, b. Extravasation of blood. 
x885 in Syd. Soc. -Lex. 

11 Hyphsene, -ene (halff-ni). Bot. [mod.L. 
(1801) arbitrarily f. Gr. v<palv-(iv to weave.] A 
genns of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Africa, and Madagascar. One species, 
H. Thebaica, is the Donii-palm. Also attrib. 

1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. II. viii. 239 Hyphene 
palms. iB8x Gd. IVords Jan. 37 Among other vegetable 
curiosities were the hyphsene— the only branching member 
of the palm family. 

Hypliseresis, -eresis (hi-, hoifi.-risis]. 
Gram. [a. Gr. iiipalpeats a taking away from 
under, omission ; cf. aj:/iseresis.'] The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word. 

1890 Cent. Diet, s.v,, Syllabic hypheresis. 

Hyplial (hai-fal), a. BoL [f. Htpha + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 267 In Usnea. harlata 
the^growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hypha*, and. . 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hj^hal tissue. 
X896 Allbutt Sysi. Med. I. 90 The spores and developing 
hypha! filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of 
leucocytes. 

tHyphear.^ Ohs. [a. L. hyphear {PX\\\y)^ a. 
Gr. (Arcadian) v<{>€ap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
X613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past, i. i, Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe. 

tHyphege'tic, a. Ohs. [ad. Gr. Ifijyijriteos 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato’s expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. *■ 
x6S5 Stanley PhUoi.v. (1701) i7?/r Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hj’phegetick, and Exegetick. 
Hyphen (hai'fen), sb. [a. late L. hyphen., a. 
late Gr. i} iKpiy, subst. use of adv. v(p(v together, 
in one, f. uiro under + €V one. 

The hyphen of the Greek grammarians was the sign v, 
placed under a-compound, to indicate that it was not to be 
read ^ two words : in this sense the word is sometimes used 
technically by Palaeographers.] 

1 . A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound ; also, to join the 
separated syllables of word, as at the end of a line ; 
or to divide a word into parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

[1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 41 He would have 
us to reade these two last words in one, by way of iiiilvy 
thus.] £-x62o a. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer, a band uniting wbol wordes joined in composition j 
as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 1636 B. Jonson Discev., Bellum 
Scribent.y What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens, and the like? 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
.is used, either when two words arejoyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Self-interest', or 
when one part of a word concludes the former Line, and the 
one begins the next. x88i Mason Eng. Gram. § 299 )Vhen 
the two elements of the compound are only partially blended, 
a hyphen is put betw'een them. 

"b. Applied to the * plus ' sign ( + ). 
x8so DAUBENY/f/<5w«Vr The. iii. (ed. 2) 105 In Berzelius’s 
method.. to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an hyphen 

2 . transf, a, A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

x868 Geo. Eliot Gipsy i. 15 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen 'twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. x87z C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. x. 208 With hyphens of silence between each 
two syllables. 

b. A small connecting link. 

2858 G. Duff Pol. Surz’. 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tion';. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. x8Ci 
Daily Tel. 21 June 6/8 AI. de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geographical h>*phens (isthmuses]. 

yTypTi^p (hai'fen), v. [f. prec. sb.] irons. To 
join by a hyphen ; to write (a compound) with a 
hyphen. 

2814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV, 306 The 


Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a .single word. 
2884 Nezo Eng. Did, Introd. 23 Many specialized com- 
binations. .are often not even hyphened. 1891 S. Mostvn 
Curaiica 128 The Joneses, when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd’s Bush to Kensington, showed their 
gratitude to their mother byhjT)hening her name with their 
own .. ‘The Alisses Robinson-Jones*. 2894 Sunday Sch. 
Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., On the principle that words should 
not be hyphened unless absolutely necessary. 

Hyphenate (hDi'ft&n^'t), v. [f. Hyphen sh. -f 
-ATE 3 .] irons. *= Hyphen?/. 

2892 Guardian 14 Sept 1358 We ought to hyphenate 
‘noble-simple ’ [Shaks. Cymh. iit. iv. 133]. Clolen is noble 
by rank, but ‘simple \ that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 
Hence Hyphenated a.\ also Hsrphena'tion, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

2852 N. ^ Q. 1st Ser. V. 124/2 The Germans giving the 
hj’phenaled title thus. 1886 19/// May 700 Arbitrary 
italicising, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1^3 E. CouES Exp. Lewis <5* Clark 1. 66 In the text 
, .the name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word. 

Hyphenic (hDife*nik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a hyphen. 

' 2851 N. ^ Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/1 The following I should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize (habfenaiz), V. [f. Hyphen + 
-IZE.] irons. *= Hyphen v. 

2869 Sonih. Rev, July 59 A flood of absurdities, many 
of which are badly hyphenised elong.itions of existing 
vocables. 1879 Daily pfews 20 Nov. 4/6 The reconciliation 
of Austria and Hungary, and the predominance of the latter 
in a hyphenized monarchy. 

Hence Hyphenizartion, the action of joining or 
writing with a hyphen. 

2851 N. y Q. jst Ser. IV. 204/1 A neglect of mental 
hyphenization often leads to mistake as to an author's 
meaning. 2894 Sunday Sch. Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two writers, probably, would agree as to the hyphenization of 
any fifty words taken at random. 

Hyphomycetous (hi:f-, hsiffoimsisrtss), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. web 
fivK 7 }T€s fungi) -f-ous.] Of or belonging to the 
Hyphomyuies, a group of fungi consisting simply of 
hyphje (Martins Flora Crypt, Erlang. 1817), 

2887 Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi ii. v. 172 The Eniy- 
lomeae. ^are simple hjmhomycctous forms. 

Hypidiomorpitic (hipi-di<?im^*jfik), a. Min. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbusch) hyp-. Hypo- 4 + Idiomor- 
PHIC.] Partially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. Lawson ^in Amer. Geologist Ajir. 204 The 
order being first plagioclase in more or less idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals lying in all positions, then augite 
generally allotriomorphlc, sometimes nypidlomorphlc. 

Hence HypidiomoTphically adv. 

2888 W. S. Bavley in Amer. Pfaturalist Mar. 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Kypinosis (hipin^u-sis). Path. [f. Hypo- 4 
^ Gr. ty, iv-6s tissue + -osis.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the quantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to hypertnosis, 

284s G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 296 These 
researches e.xhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those instituted on the blood at the commencement of con- 
tinued fever. 1876 tr. WagneFsGen.Palhol. 704 Hypinosis 
may be a result of haemorrhage. 

Hence Hypino’tic a,, pertaining to hypinosis. 
2855 in Maynk Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodie, -iodous, etc. : see Hypo-iodic, etc. 
Hypish, obs. form of Hyppish. 
li Hypnsestliesis (hipnesj/rsis). Path. [f. Gr. 
uTTF-oy sleep + dioBrims perception, feeling.] Sleepy 
feeling j dulled sensibility ; drowsiness. 

2833 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Hence Hypnsesthe’sic a., affected with hypnjes- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 
phenomena are simply the hypnasstnesic nerves picking up 
the physiological sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic (hipnag^’d3ik), a. [ad.F. hypna- 
gogiqne.^ f, Gr. virv-oy sleep -f dyorydy leading, f. 
dyciF to lead,] Properly, Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in quots.=that accompanies falling asleep. 

2886 Gurnev of Living 1. 390 The ‘hypna- 

gogic’ hallucination wa.s as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient’s own mind as the dream. 1^5 Q. Rev. July 215 
Hallucinations like the * hypnagogic illusions’ with which 
many people are familiar. 

II Hypnale. Obs, [ad. late L. kypnale (So- 
linus), a. Gr. virvaXitj, fem. of vwaXios sending to 
sleep, f. UTTFoy sleep.] (See quots.) 

. *3^ Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xviii.X (>495) 7^3 Ympnalis 
IS a manere of adder that sleeth wyth slepe. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage The Dipsas klllcs those whom shee 

stingeth with thirst. The Hypanale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra. 2633 SvcAvSpec. AL (1670) 440 Those whom the 
Hypnale stingeth die with sleep. 

Hypnic (hi’pnik), a. rare, [ad. Gr. vuvik- 6 s, 
i. vTTvos sleep.] Of, pertaining.to, or inducing sleep. 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnic, having power to produce 
sleep. 

Hypno- (hi'pntf), before a vowel hjrpn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. vsrvos sleep* The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all those employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. 


HYPNOSIS. 

Hy-pnobate [Gr. walker], a sleep-walker 

{Cent. Did.). Eypnocyst (hi-pnosist) Biol, aa 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores. Hypnodylic (-didik] 
a. [Odylio], pertaining to an 'odylic force’ pio- 
ducing the hypnotic state ; so Hypno-dylism, 
the practice of using this force. Hypnoge’netis* 
Hypno’geny, induction of the hypnotic state; jo 
Hypnogene’tic, -ge*nic, Hypno'genous aljs., 
producing the hypnotic state; rarefy, prodncin^ 
sleep. Hjrpnogene'tically/zi/r/., by hypnogenesif 
Hypuo-logy [cf. F. hypnologiel, the part of phy- 
siological science which deals with the phenomena 
of sleep ; hence Hypnolo’gic, -ical odjs., of or per- 
taining to hypnology. Hypno-logist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypnoplio'bia, Hypno'pholy 
[Gr, ‘(poBia, f. <p 6 $os fear ; cf. F. hyptiophotie], 
a morbid dread of falling asleep {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hypnopho’bic a. (Mayne Bxpos. 
Zex.jS^^). Hy'pnoscope[Gr.(r/ro7r(5y see-scoPE], 
an instrument used to ascertain if a person is a hyp- 
notic subject. Hypno’sophlst, an adept in Hyp- 
no’Bophy [Gr. aocpia wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep, Hypnosperm, -spore Bet., 
an oospore or zygospore (in iheAlgie) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest before 
germinating; a resting cell or spore; so Hypno- 
sporamffe, Hyipnospor'anginm BoL, a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores ; Hypnospoiic c., 
of the nature of a hypnospore. 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 841/2 Tbs 
sclerotia are similar in nature to the *hypnocj'Sts of oiber 
Protozoa. 2B88 Rolleston & Jackson Anhn. Lift 25S 
The [Amoeba] when in a state of repose . . forms aspherical 
or oval ball, .. It sometimes occurs in this condition snr- 
rounded by a delicate membrane forming a ‘hypnocysl’. It 
is then ‘ resting’, owing to drought or plentiful nutrition. 
2889 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/7 “Hjpnodylic operators are 
bom, not made. Ibid., The phenomena of •hypnodylistnin 
actual operation. Ibid., The scope of hypnotism aca 
odylism, the aspects of •hypnogenests, the conditions of 
odylic force. 2887 E. Gurney in Mind Apr. 314 Certain 
recent events, however, have given special imporlapce to 
this topic of trance-induction or ‘ hypnogeny ’• and ba« 
raised . . the, question of the efficacy of psychical 
as a •hypnogenetic agent. 2888 Science 9 Nov, 22* Phpical 

methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenctic wees, 
do not exist except as the result.s of suggestion. i»4X.w. 
Med. Rec. Aug. 360 We call those substances 
which, whenadmmistered.maycausesleep. 

May 737 The so<alled ‘hysterogenic’ and h^noeeDic 
pressure points. 2886 F. w. H. ^h•ERS in Proc.SoC’ rw . 
Res. Oct. 127 No attempt.. has been niade to correlate tbu 
■*hypnogcnous force or suggestion at a distance 
eenous agencies employed m the subject’s actual pwjenc * 
Ibid, note, 1 must adopt from the French the word J 

for the production of hypnotic states. ^}^Byd.Scc.U >f 
*Hypnologic, of or belonging to hypnology -ri; ’ 
*/iyPnological. i860 NewSyd. Soc. Fw/'^/’.aoj A 
repeated Mr. Braid’s hypnological experiments, ana fmci 
catalepsy and anscsthesia can be obtained 
cates. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Aaat. IV. 681/2 An f'f, 
“hypnologist whom I allowed to try his art upem tn P 
less individual. 1833 Dunclison (Worcester^ H>P^S 
2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnology, the part of 
treats of the doctrine of sleep. / 

Lex., * Hypnophobia, term for fear or dread of sic Pi ^ 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare ; 

Athenaeum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowi«l . 

by hanging a magnetic tube, which he calls a bjT . ^ 
from the index finger, sensations of a d P 

are realized. 1883 Piff Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 
have proved that about 30 per cent of 
subjected to mesmeric influences, while on ‘O, ^/j 

;ct. 1888 Sat. Rev. 18 

•• tie private dodge 

smuggling*^himself over the frontier £ 

“* ■ 'ms new, to 

IKd., Hypnosophy '““Ly 
acts abo»'f as mcosop y 

stands to religion. 2889 Bennett & 

** m] then remains dormant throu*.« 

I resting c 

Hsrpnoid (hi-pnoid), a- But. [fi 

-OID.] Belonging or akm to the 2““ .//rMndi"? 

iZzzTH.'RossHumboldt sTrav. mosifs- 

rocks are covered with jungermannias ana f. 


hypnoscope has no effect. Hodzeisi 

Every “hypnosophist .. has his own little 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the Ian 
Ibid., The term “hyTinosophy is new, perhaps, bu 
rather neat and convenient. Ibid., Hypnosopny^ 
scientific discussion of the facts about sl®®P5L/i^^ pd, 
stands to religion. 2889 Bennett Murray Cv/ ^ 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains Lin/in ihc 

winter as a resting cell or “hypnosperm, germinating 


'Hypnone (hi*pn^un), Med. [a. 

Gr. sleep f -oui] A name given toaceto- 

phenone, CeH,.CO.CH3, as a 

2886.S>£f,.S‘c»c. Lex.,Hypnone,. -Dujardin-Beaum 
for phenylmethyl-kelone or acetophenone. ^^xtorc of 
very mobile liquid .. obtained 

calcium benzoate and acetate. Keen »aore 

29 May 547/2 Various other hypnotic h , . j 
recently proposed, such as. .hypnoa® and m 1 * ^.Q.y 

Hypnophilous (hipn/i filns), L • 

H YPNUM + ^lAos loving.] (See I!yl- 

[f. Gr. .tyP' 


1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 
nophildus, growing among the mosses. 
— - - - - • ' p/iys. 


Hypnosis (hipnou-sis). ,0 sleep. 

*u7rF£yo'ij, n. of action f. virvo-etv to pu 
Cf. F. hypnose morbid sleep.] .nnroach of 

1 . ‘ The inducement or the gradual appm 
sleep’ (.S'!/- Aral. JfiSfi)- ,_-,i,ivrrod2CvJ 

1B76 HAKU.-V Mat. Med. (vd.-6)765 l‘ 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil 1 


HYPNOTIC. 


505 


HYPO-. 


2 . Artificially produced sleep : esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state. 

1882 Quam*s Diet. Med. 07^ The loo ready adoption of 
hypnosis or Braidism may do harm rather than good. 1892 
Brit. Med. yrnl. 27 Aug. 450 The stages of hypnosis at- 
tained, varied from a slight degree of drowsiness to deep 
trance. 1893 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 2/1 The waking froni 
hypnosis occurs through immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wake up, or through sense [etc.]. 189S 
I'inies 13 July 4/1 Any suggestion offered to a person during 
hypnosis has an exaggerated effect on his mind. 
Hypnotic (hipnp*tik), a. and sb, [ad. F. hyj)‘ 
mtiqiie (i6th c. in Pare), ad^ late L. hypnoticus^ 
a. Or. v-KvoiTinU inclined to sleep, sleepy ; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. vnvodv to put to sleep. 
In 2, short for neitro-hypnoiic : see Hypnotism.] 

A. adj. 1 , Inducing sleep ; soporific. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ii. 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordiail, and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. S. LeDran's 
Obsent. Surg. (1771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. 1878 T. . Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 249 The hydrate 
of chloral is a drug of great value as possessing hypnotic 
qualities without the evils attendant on other drugs of this 
class. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘nervous sleep*; accompanied by hypnotism; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 BsAin dlettty^noL 7 In re.spect to the Neuro-Hypnotic 
slate induced by the method explained in this treatise. 
Ibid. 14 The method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. X847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 696/2 
Some remarkable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the brain and spinal cord, during the 
hypnotic state. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment, Die, vii. 
238 In the hypnotic or so-called mesmeric state. 1884 
E. Gurncy in Mind Jan. 115 A gradual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 1892 ig/A 
Cent, Jan. 24 To this day the. .Fakirs of India throw 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 Times 
13 July 3/6 If they were going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3 . Susceptible to hypnotism ; hypnotizable, 

x88x Standard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
..‘hypnotic*. x8^ E. Hart in Brit. Med. yrnl. 3 Dec. 
X820 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 

B. sb. 1 . An agent that produces sleep; a 
sedative or soporific drug. 

x68x tr. IPillis' Rem, Med, Wks, Vocab., Hypnotic^ a 
medicine that causes sleep. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc.CompU. 
XIV. 480 Hypnoticks are oft necessary in this Disease. 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the nature 
and operation of hypnotics. 187^ Carpenter Ment. P/iys. 
11. XV. (1879) 57^ ^'he droning voice of a heavy reader on 
a dull subject, is often a most effectual hypnotic. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. (ed,^ 6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydrate is a pure hypnotic. 

2 . A person under the influence of hypnotism. 
x888 C. L. Norton in A^. Amer.Rev. June 705 It is a 
recognized fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the control of the hypnotizer. 1893 E. Hart in 
Brit, Med. yrnl, 11 Feb. 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is cap.able of becoming a dangerous 
lunatic of a new kind. 

+ Hypnotical (hipnp-tikal), a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] = prec. A. i. 

X657 Tomlinson Reneds Disp. 112 Their .similitude to 
Hypnoticall medicament.*. 

Hence Hypnotically adv., in a hypnotic manner ; 
by means of hypnotism. 

CX700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hypnotically. 1883 19//E Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. 1891 Daily Ncivs 31 Mar. 
S/i 'Ihe Hypnoliser. .hypnotically suggested her visions. 

Hypnotism (hi'pmJ'tiz’m). [f. Hypnot-ic + 
-ISM. This word is due to Dr. James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neitro-hypnotism for ‘the state or condition of 
nervous sleep *, and in 1843 used the shortened form 
hypnotism^ when the context made the sense plain.} 
1 . The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, without any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, e.xcept under the 
influence of some e.xternal suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarily and unconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to. the branch of science which deals 
with the production of. this state, and its causes and 
phenomena. See Buaidism, Mesmerism, 

The usual way of inducing the slate consists in causing 
a person to look fixedly, for several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright or conspicuous 
object placed above and in front of the eyes at so short 
a distance that the convergence of the optic axes can only 
be accomplished with effort, 

1842 Braid in Trans. Brit. Assoc. (29 June), Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of Neuro-Hypnotism. 1843 
— Neurypnol. 13 By the term ‘ Neuro-Hypnolism ’ then, 
is to be understood 'nervous sleep’; and, for the sake of 
brevity, suppressing the prefix ‘neuro’, by the terms— 
Hypnotic, will be understood * The stale or condition of 
nervous sleep’; Hypnotize, ‘To induce nervous sleep*; 
Hypnotized, ‘One who has been put into the stale of 
nervous sleep’ ; Hypnotism, ^ Xer-vous sleep ; Hypnotist, 

' One who practi-es Neuro-Hypnotism x 847-9 _ToddO‘^^- 
Anat, IV. 695/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 


tised .-. under the- designation of hypnotism.* 1852 Braid 
{title) Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism 
and Electro Biology' (ed. 3). X883 it^th Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of Hj^pnofisnij the subject has after a long 
interval reappeared on the saentific horizon, 1892 Brit. 
Med. yrnl. 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of great 
value in the treatment of (dironic alcoholism. 1893 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the phenomena of a peculiar mental state produced by 
artificial means, X898 Tunes 14 July 14/3 The habitual use 
of hypnotism on women is greatly inj*uriou.s, both morally 
and intellectually. 

2 . The state thus induced; the hypnotized or 
hypnotic condition. 

*843 [see sense 1]. 1847 Nat. Ettcycl. I. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give another name. Hypnotism, to the state 
in which persons are thus placed, i860 Illustr. Lend. 
News IX Feb, 139/a Hypnotisme, or nervous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the French medical world, 
1862 Lytton Sir. Story II. 2x5 The enchanters and magi- 
cians arrived, .at the faculty of. .inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Bond. (ed. 2) 
g8 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, In his own case, 
a slate clearly the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

3 . Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 
means ; also 

i860 I. Taylor Sjixr. Hehr. Poetry (1873) 27 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phrases fails to rouse attention. 1875 H. C. Wood 
T/terap. (1879) 23, I have given a hypodermic injection of 
a grain of morphia to a man, inducing a degree of hypno- 
tism. 1885 Times 1$ Dec. 9 The country* will be the 
gainer by the hypnotism of the one party and the for- 
bearance of the other. 

H 3 rpilotist (hi-pn^tist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
One who studies or practises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
lizer. Also attrib. 

1843 [see Hypnotism i]-^ 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. 
V. 12 Results which .. indicate a special sympathy or ‘ rap- 
port ’ between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
‘subject’. 1890 Athenxum 10 May 603/1 The cleverest 
hypnotists have recently told us that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moral character. 1893 E. Hart in Brit. Med. yrnl. 
18 Feb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital ward 
and the priestly faith-curer of the grotio are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. 

Hence Hypnoti’stic n., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hi’pn^taiz), v. [f, as Hypkot-ic +■ 
•IZE : in F. /typtwliser.'] /rafts. To put into a 
hypnotic state ; to place tinder the influence of 
hypnotism; to mesmerize. Also to hypnotize into 
(a state or belief). Also absoL 
1843 [see Hypnotism i]. ^ 1^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
703/1 Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
Braid. x88o Brit. Med. yrnl. 4 Sept. 382 The naluial 
normal state of those who may be readily hypnotised. 
1892 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/5 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 1892 Brit. Med. yrnl, 3 Dec. 1219 
Anyone can hypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 
patient enough, and either^ scientifically intelligent or 
Ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Ko/Vtf (N. V.) 6 Feb. 2/4 Houses 
of Representatives have been hypnotized into subserviency. 

Hence Hypnotized ppl.a. ; Hy ’pnotizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also KypnotizaWo, capable of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizaliility (hiipn^tDizabiJili), 
capability of being hypnotized. Hypnotiza'tion, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of being 
hypnotized. HypJioHzer, one who hypnotizes. 

x888 ri/z/rr, j/r/r/. May 520 To furnish a criterion 
of the *hypnotizabiIity of the subject. 1885 Eng. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of •hypnotisable subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. v. 67 After a very short course of 
*hypnotisalion. 1892 Spectator 2 Jan, 26/2 Horses are 
very susceptible to hypnotization. 1843 *Hypnotized [see 
Hypnotism i], 1880 Romanes in se)th Cent. Sept. 475 
When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1883 Oct. 701 The | subject’ 
mimics or obeys his *hypnoiiscr m a quite mechanical way. 
18^ Athenxum 25 Mny 65i/r He meets ibe monk Hello- 
has., reputed hypnotizer and mesmerist. 1843 Braid 
Neurypnol. 7 It was alleged that my mode of 'hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1, v. 63 I he 
hypnotising process _may carry a ‘sensitive’ subject in a 
minute, .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hsrpnotoid (bi pn^toid), a. [f. HyrNox-ic + 
-oiD.] Like or resembling the hypnotic state. 

x8^ E. Gurney in Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res. Dec. 
201 This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 

II Hypnnm (bi'pnt»ra). Bof. PI. hypnums, 
hypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. vm'oi' (Theophr.) * moss 
growing on trees *.] A large genus of plcurocarpous 
mosses; feather-moss. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The branches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
are perennial. Ibid., 'ihe family of the Hypna is verj' 
numerous. 1837 Johnston in Proc. ISerw. Nat. Club 2 . 
No, 5. 155 Amongst bypnainspongyplaccs. x 8 s 7 Thoreau 
Autumn (1894) 138 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum. 

Hypo (hi*pi>), lObs. Also 8 hippo, hyppo, 
p pi. {rare) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hypochon- 
DRi.v: cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

17x1 MANDEViLF.(/iV/r) A Treatise of the Hy-pochondriack 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call’d the H>t>o in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Bailey Eraun. Colloq. 163 
When he’s neither in a Fasrion, nor in the Hippo, nor in 


Liquor. 1738 [see Hvr]. 1756-66 Amorv y. (1770) 

III. 157 A chronic hj’ppo. 1851 H, Melville Whale i. 1 
When my hypos the upper hand of me. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldtown P, 333 Alleging as a reason that ‘ 't would 
bring on her hypos’. 

. Hypo (hai'pti), sb.^ Phologr. [Abbreviation of 
Hyposulphite.] The salt formerly called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also aitrib. 

x86x Phologr. Nerws Aim. in Circ. Sc. (C1865) 1. 155/1 A 
little will be lost In the hypo fixing bath. Ibid. 155/2 The 
proof assumes a disagreeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hypo. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and can be bought at nearly every drug store. Hid. 
274 .‘I'he action of restrainers and retardei-s, of hypo- 
eliminators. 


Hypo- (hip^J, haipi?), before vowels also hyp-, 
prejix, repr. Gr. vtto-, vtt- (f. vTr6 prep, and adv. 
'under * =s L. sttb), largely employed in Greek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With verbs, and their derivatives, v?rc- had the senses 
I under, beneath, down, from below; underhand, .secretly; 
in a subordinate degree, slightly*. With adjectives and 
substantives, VTTO- had the local sense ‘beneath, under* in 
a prepositional relation to the substantive implied in the 
radical part, or the sense ‘in a lower relation, in a lower 
degree, slightly, somewhat, a little’ in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down through 
late L. and Fr. into English ; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words hypocrile and hypocrisy, 
found soon after 1200 (the derivatives, -<z/, etc. 

are later, of :6th c.). A few technical words, e. g. hyposatca, 
hyposteuis, occur (though hardly as Eng.) in end of 14th c. ; 
a considerable number, including hypochonder, 'chondria, 
hypostatic, hypotenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, hypotrachc' 
lium,hypotyposis, appear in 16th c., and others, a^hypocanst, 
hypogasler, .gastrium, hypogxal, in X7th c. But the great 
majority of the hypo- formations belong to the vocabulary 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototype*, 
but are formed (usually) on Greek elements, and more or 
le.ss in accordance with Greek principles of word-formation. 
HyPo‘ has not, like hyper-, become a living element, capable 
of being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 

l*he first vowel In Gr. vro-, L, h)po-, is short, and all the 
early words in English were introduced with the y short, 
a.s in hypocrite, hypocrisy, etc. The 3' is marked a.s short in 
all compounds with in Pronouncing Dictionarie.s down 

to the middle of the loth c. Some later Dictionaries, whi'e 
retaining short y under stress, primary or secondary, as in 
hypoenust, hypothetic, make it lone (ai) in unaccented 
%y\\do\^s,as\r\hyPothesis,hypotenusc. But the latcrtendency 
in the South of England has been to treaty in all positions 
e.xcept before two consonants as (ai), and, against etymology 
and history, to say hyposulphate, hy/os/atical, etc. 


I. X. In words from Greek : the most important 
of these are hypochondria, hypocrisy, hypocrite, hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, and their derivatives. 

2 . In modern formations, with sense ‘ under, be- 
neath, below *, of relative position ; sometimes aiiii- 
thelical to terms in Epi- or Hyper-. In one set 
(<7), hypO' has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in hypobasal, Hypobbanchial, Hypodermic, 
Hypoglossal; in another {}>), hypo- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the nether or lower of two 
(or more), as in Hypoblast, hypomere, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3 . Mits. a. Prefixed to the names of musical 
modes in hypoieolian, -dorian, -ionian, -lydian, 
-mixolydian, -phrygian, to denote either (a) the 
grave modes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite interval below the ordinary Dorian, 
etc. or {b) the ‘plagal* modes in medieval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding ‘authentic’ mode, b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
w’ards, as hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
•ditone (see Diapaso.v, etc.). (Cf. Hypek- 2.) 

*597 Morley Introd. Plus. 98 If the leading p.art utre 
highest, then would they call it [a Fuge] In h)T5odiatcs«;aror), 
which is the fourth beneath. 1651 J. F(reake 1 Agrippn's 
Occ. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
dorian manner. Ibid. 261 Urania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo-Lydian elevate. 1760 STJLr.s 
Anc. Greek Pfusic in Phil. Trans. LI. 712 We ha\e already 
shown the Hjpodorian mese to have been in e, the Hypo- 
phrygian in_/g, and the Hypqlydian in rJJ. Ibid., 'J he 
HypoTonian mese was inserted in y'naturaT, and the Hyp;- 
aeolian in^ natural, at a fourth respectively from the lonuTu 
and zEolian. 2844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk’s Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate specie-, 
ofthe Lydian [mood J. 1867 ^lACFARREN//tfr 7 //^l«y 1- 17. X897 
Daily News 19 Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a s.T»Ior > 
ditty said to be written m the hj’pomixolydian mode. ^ ^ 

4 . ‘To some extent’, ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat , m 
many adjectives; similarly in substantives, with 
the sense ‘slight’ or ‘deficient’. These worts 
belong chiefly to p.athoIogy, and aie the 

of similar formations beginning with . 

6. In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast to ^ 

is used to name an oxygen compound lower m t^he 
scries than that having the simple ' 

hyfe.-, thus, sul/hunm " ' 

phurJus acid = H,SO,. cx,Jt\ -P^hypo- 

vancdic cxidc iW/rw ear;* ^.0., 

hypovanadious oxide \ ^ » L);. 
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II. The more important words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use follow here. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prefixing hypo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place : 
e. g. hypoazotic, f. hypo- + AzoTic, etc.) 

Hypoanti'monate Chern,, a salt of antimony te- 
troxide. WB.ypos.-xiB.pl.Ichihyol. [Gr.ya/xov little 
egg], a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes ; hence 
HypoaTlan a. Hypoazo’tlc a. Chem. = Htpo- 
NITROOS ; hence Hypoazotlde = hyponitrous acid, 
HjNjOa iSyd. Soc. Lex. i8S6). Hypoba'sal a. 
Bot., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. EpiBASii,). llHypobolo (hip;>’b^B') Bhet. 
[Gr. viro0o\yj f. vno^aWeiv to throw under, 
suggest], the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case 
by an opponent. || HypooatJiaTsls Jtfeei. [Ca- 
tharsis], a slight purging ; so Hypocatlia'rtlo a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypochll (-kil), || Hypo- 
chiUpm (-kai'liom) Bot. [Gr. lip]i tb® 

basal portion of the labellum oP" an orchid 
{Treat. Bot. j866). HypocMo’rin Chem. [Gr. 
XA(u/)os green], Pringsheim's name for a sub- 
stance found in every plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoclidlnm (-klai'diom) Ornith. 
[Gr. /rAftr, /cAriS- key], the interclavicular element 
of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merrythouglit 
of a fowl; hence HypocU-dian a. +Hypoco-lon, 
a semicolon. Hypocone Zoot. [Cone], the sixth 
. cusp of the upper molar tooth of mammals of the 
group Bunodonta. HypocrystalUne a. Min., 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crj’Stalline 
or massive mineral substance. Hypooycle nonee- 
xod. (seequot.,andcf.EpicvCLE). (IHypoda-ctylnm 
Ornith. [Gr. Sd/rraAot finger], the lower surface of 
a bird's toe (Mayne, 1855). fHypodea'con [Gr. 
vmStaKovos under-servant], a subdeacQU. Hy;po- 
deima-tomy Med. [Gr. Sipya skin + royfi cutting], 
incision of a subcutaneous part {Syd. Soe. Lex.iSS6). 
Hypodermoclysis (-daim^'klisis) Med. [Gr. 
K\vais a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient fluids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera or other exhausting diseases. |1 Hypo- 
diastole (-dsiije'st^lf) Gr. Grant. [Gr-ivoSiaoToAij] 
= Diastole 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicxotous 
(-dai'krdtas) a. Phys., having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. + Hypodlda'scal [ad. 
Gr. ijToSiSd(rxa\os : see Didascalio], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hypodlgma-tlcal a. [Gr. {tiro- 
Sfi-y/ianxit], indicating by vvay of example or 
symbol. Hypodrome [med.L. hypodromum (see 
Du Cange), f. Gr. 4iro under -P Spdyo! course], a 
roofed porch or colonnade. Hypodyna'mio a. 
Path., characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. Ahynamio). Hypo-elUpsoid Geom., a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
HvpocvoLoin). HypoEfaeate (-d3rA) Chem., a 
salt of hypogteic acid. Hypog’seic (-d.^rik) a. 
Chem. [f. mod.L. {Ai-aehis) hypogsa the earth- 
nut; see HypogeanJ, \n hypogxic acid : see quots. 

Hypogei'ody [f. Gr. uiroyfios underground, 
Hypooean + iSor way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are ascertained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogonons (-p-dsenas) a. Bot. [Gr. -ytnjr 
produced], {a) growing upon the under surface 
of leaves ; (4) growing beneath the surface. 

Hypo-gnatMsm, hypogriathous conformation. 
Hypo'gnathons a. Ornith. [Gr. yvaeot jaw], 
having the under mandible longer than the upper. 
+ Hypogram [Gr. vnaypayya something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohyal a. Anat. [see 
Hyo-, Hyoid], forming the base of the hj-oid arch ; 
also as sh., that part of the hyoid arch which lies 
between the stylohyal and basibranchial. Hypo- 
keimeno'metry [Gr. vxoxtiyfvov underlying sub- 
stance or essence + -metby] (see quot.). Hypo- 
kine'tlo a. Path. [Kinetic], having defective 
muscular action (-5'^. Soc. Lex. 1886). [[Hypo- 
lemni'scus, f hypole-mnlsk [Gr. vnoXijyvtaxos, 
f. Ktifiviaxo! band, fillet], the critical mark -r. 
Hypologlsm (-p'lod.^iz’m) [Gr. vnoKoytayot a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'jnenons a. Bot. [Gr. yivttv to re- 
main] (see quot). Hypomere Biol. [Gr. ylpos 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo-meral a., pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 


pomnema'tlc a. [Gr. vvoyvtjyanxit, f. intoyvtjya 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notes. Hypomue'stio a. [Gr. vwoyvrjaTixio 
suggestive to the memory], pertaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection. || Hyponeu'ria Path. [Gr. vtvpcv 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power {Syd. 
Soc. Lexi). II Hyponoi'a [Gr. vnoroia, f. imovotnv 
to suspect], underlying meaning. Hy ponome (hi- 
pimoom) Zool. [Gr. vvovoyq underground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a cephalo- 
pod. Hyponychial (-ni'kial) a. [Gr. ovv^, 6vv\- 
nail], seated under the nail {Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886). 
II Hypo'nycliou, -ohnm Path, [as prec.], an effu- 
sion of blood under a nail {ibid.). Hypo-o’smlorts 
a. Chem. [OSMinji], containing less oxygen than 
osmiouscompounds,as/i.ejrn//! = osmium monoxide 
OsO, h. sulphite Os.SOj. Hypopepsy Path. [Gr. 
wfYis digestion], defectivedigestion. Hypopetalons 
(-pe'taUs) a. Bot. (also f-petoleous, -ious), hav- 
ing the petals inserted beneath the ovary (Mayne 
1855) ; belonging to the Hypopetalre of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants; 
hence Hypope 'taly, hypopet.alons condition {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypophet [Gr. viroipriTtii], an 
interpreter, expounder. HypopMceons (-flf-ns) a. 
Bot. [Gr. <p\oi6s bark], of lichens : growing under 
the outer layers of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 1853); 
so also Hypopliloo'odal, Hypophlcso'dio adjs. 
Hypophonic (-fynik) a. [Gr. ^onp voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response ; so Hypo'- 
pltonons a. || Hypo'phora A'het. [Gr. tunxpopd], 
the statement of an opponent’s probable objec- 
tion to the speaker’s argument (cf. hypohole). 
II Hypophyllimn Bot. [Gr. tpvWtov little leaf] 
(see quot.). f Hypophyllospe'rmons a. Bot. 
[Gr. tpvKXov leaf -b a-nipya seed] (see quot.) Hy- 
pophyUons (-fi'las) a. Bot. [Gr. tpvWov leaf], 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. 
Hypophy-slcal a. [Physical], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophysics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hypoplal a., pertaining to 
thehypopus. R Hypopla-sia Path. [Gr. -trAacrio, 
rXdats formation], defective growth of an organ 
or tissue. Hypopla-strnl a., pertaining to the 
hypoplastron. || Hypopla'stron Zool., Huxley’s 
name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chelonia = Hypoplasty /’u//;. [Gr. 
irAodTor moulded, formed], ‘ a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood ; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). II Hypopo'dium. 5 a/. [Gr. iroiir, iroS- foot], 
the stalk of the carpels {Treas. Bot. 1866). Hy- 
po'pterate a. Bot. [Gr. vTtpbv wing], ‘ applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged interiorly’ 
(Mayne 18,35). II Hypo-ptilum Ornith. [Gr. 
■trriXov feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis ; the after-shaft, the 
hyporachis ; hence Hypoptilar a. |I Hypopns 
(hi'popns) Zool. [Gr. virbnovs having feet bene.ath], 
a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygrial (-pi'dzial) a., pertaining to 
the hypopygium ; situated under the end of the 
abdomen. || Hypopygium (-pi'dsiiom) Entom. 
[Gr. iTroTruyioj" rump, tail, TWyr] buttocks], (o) 
see quot. ; {V) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 
poracM'diau (hyporrh-) a., of or pertaining to 
the hyporachis. |1 Hyporachis (hyporrhachis) 
(-(>'rakis), Ornith. [Gr. spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird’s feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora'dial a., of or pertaining to the hyporadii 
of a feather. R Hypora-dlus Ornith., one of the 
barbs of the after-shaft or hyporachis of a feather. 
II Hyporche'ma, hyporcherac (hi'ppjkrin) [Gr. 
vtrapxtjya, f. ipxfeaSat to dance], a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accomp.anied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporchematlc (hippjkrmm'tik) 
a. [Gr. vmpx’iyarixbi], accompanied by dancing. 
Hyporrhined ppl. a. nonce-ntd. [Gr. vxbppTvos 
under the nose, iiaop/M'noi'monstache], moustached. 
Hyporrhythmio (-ri-Jimik) a. [Rhythmic], de- 
ficient in rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the ciesura is not observed {Cent. Diet.). 
Hyposcleral (-skll»-ral) a. Stirg. [see Sclerotic], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-skll«'rait) A/in. [Gr. axXypoe 
hard], a blackish-green less hard variety of Al- 
BITE (Dana Alin. (1868) 350). HyposcloTons 
a., somewhat hard {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy- 
poske'letal a. Anat. [see Skeleton], developed 
below the endoskeleton ; = Hypaxial (cf. Epi- 
bkeletal). Hyposplia-gma, liypospliagm 
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[Gr. iirdff^aypa], a contusion ; a blood-shot eve. 
Hyposphene (hi'posfrn) Comp. Anal. [Gr. cL 
wedge], Cope’s name for a wedge-shaped vertebial 
process situated on the neural arch below it,, 
postzygapophyscs, in some extinct reptiles of lie 
Permian period ; hence Hyposphe-jud n. hhj. 
pospora'ngIum.Ao/. [Sporangiom], the indnsinn 
of a fern, when this grows from beneath the spore- 
case. Hyposte-rnal a. Anat. [Gr. vttioupnv. 
see Sternum], in hyposternal bone, also Ityfostirnal 
as jA, St. Hilaire’s name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian ; also called R Hyposte'ruum. Hy. 
postlienic (-sje'nik) a. Path. [Gr. aSim 
strength], of a medicine or disease : having power 
to lower or reduce strength (Mayne 1855), Hy. 
postd'gma Palreogr. [Gr. imanyyi) a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation had 
the form of a modern full stop. Hypostl'lMte 
Min., a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbite, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto'inatons, hypo'stomous a. Zoo!. [Gr. 
aroya, oToyar- mouth], having the mouth inferior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria {Bypotimoli). 
II Hypostro'ma Bot. [Gr. arputya layer], Martins’ 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma of fungi. || Hypostroplie (hi-, hnipp'stnSi) 
[Gr. viroarpoifdi turning back], a. Path, [a) a 
turning or tossing as of the sick in bed ; (A a 
relapse, return of a disease; (r) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1855); f*- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- 
postyle (hi'pdstoil) a. Arch. [Gr. utoutvAo!; see 
Style], having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hypostyptlc a. Afed. [see Styptic], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). Hyposyllogl'stio a., 
having the value, but not the strict form, of a 
syllogism. Hypota-ctlc a. Gram. [Gr. iiornc- 
Tixus], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxis). || Hypota'rsns Ornith. [Tabscs], 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsns 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called calcanenm; 
hence Hyrpota'rsal a. U Hypota-ads Cram. [Gr. 
biroTofir, f. Taffoov to place], subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. || Hypothecinm {hipc- 
jrsiym) Bot. [Gr. Br/xiov, dim. of Bqxij case] (see 
quots.) ; hence Hypothe'cial a. Hypothenar 
(-p'J/baj) a. Anat. [Gr. vmBhap, f. Bhop palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metaoarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypothe'imal, Hypothfr- 
mio ad/s. [Gr. {ntbBtpyos somewhat warm, f. 
warm, hot], (o) tepid; (4) relating to reduction ol 
the heat of the body ; so Hypotkermy, toe 
condition of being hypothermal ’ {Syd. ox. 
l.ex. t886). HypotricliouB (hip-, haipp'tnks*) 
a. Zool. [Gr. Bpt(, rpty- hair], of or pertaining 0 
the Hypotricha, an order of the class ° 

Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia ^ , 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p'trdn) to 
[Gr. -rpopfi nourishment], a condition of nn org 
or part due to defective nourishment 
185,3). Hypotympa'nio a. Anat. [see t' ' 
PANUJi], situated beneath the tympanum ; npp> 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in ^eo 
fishes : also as sb., the quadrate, 
Hypotypical ad/s., subtypical ; not fully W®,. ' 
Hypova'nadate Chem., a salt of 
acid. Hypovana'dlc a. Client., containing j 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, 
vanadium tetroxide, V2O,. J 

Chem., containing less oxygen than a 
compound, as hypovanadious oxide = vana 
dioxide, V2O2. Hypoxylous “jZ; 

[Gr. (i\ov wood], pertaining to „ 

fungi of the genus LLypoxylon, which 
trees, decaying wood, etc. |{ Hypozeu'gTM 
[Zeugsia], the combination of several su^ecu 
a single verb or predic-ate. || Hypoxek'*]® 

[Gr. iirdfcufis], the use of several P®”’ g^o,oi 
each having its own subject and verb. II v w . 
(hipbznu-a)>n/. [Gr. iS 


of the animal kingdom, including the lo^st imet 
forms; = ProtoIoa (.Jprf. .ynr. -Gear 'SS«, h®® 
Hypozo'an a. Hypozo'ic a, {a) 
beneath the strata which contain remain 
organisms ; {d) Zoo!, of or pertaining 
Hypozoa (Syd, Soc, Lex, iS86). .j „ 

1879 RoSCOE & SCHORLEMMp OJtidcS 

Antimony tetroxide forms pits with ^ Owes’ 
have been termed ’•hj'poantimonates. x«W ^ ihe 
Comft. Anat. Veri, i. viii. 179-80 In swell out 

corresponding fibres of ihe^ pre-pyram>da • 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, into .tjev^rewcll 
well-defined oval ganglions 5,otne 

developed in the common C^d, in which, 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called ‘^hypoarian ventricle 
1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 326 *Hj'po- 
azotic or hyponitric acid. 1883 Athtnsuvt 6 Oct. 439/1 To 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air. x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 351 In the Mar- 
chantieas and Anlhoceroteas the short seta^ of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (*hypobasaI 
cell). Ibid. 426 The hypoba.sal half of the embrj'o [of a 
fern], 1704 J- Harris Lex. Techn.,, *Hyf>obole, is a Figure 
in Rhetorick whereby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversary. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), * Hypocatharsis^ gentle Purging. i88t Nature 
XKIl 1. 561 Professor Pringshcim . .announced the discovery 
in the chlorophylhcorpuscles of a substance called *Hypo» 
chlorin. *657 J. Sergeant Schivn Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly . . without the least rub so much as of an *hypo* 
colon to stop him. 1801 Flower & Lydekker Mamvtals 
ii* § 2. 33 Finally, in ine bunodont series, the addition of a 
posterointernal cusp, termed the *hypocone, forms the sex* 
tubercular molar. i883 W. S. Bailey in Amer. Naturalist 
Mar. 208 When [a rock]. .contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as *hypocrystanine. 
yi6 M. Davies Athcn. Brit. II. To Rdr. 45 The Hetercclit 
Dissenters . . move in an Excentrical *HypocYcle. a 15*9 
Skelton Intake Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons that be *ypo 
deakons. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could be obtained to perform Pacini's operation of *hypoder- 
moclysis. zSjy Robekts Hattdbh. Med. (ed. 3) 1 1. 21 A minor 
degree of this variety is named *hypo- or sub-dicrotous, 1625 
Shirley .Jc/t. Coutplement iii. v, There is the starre of Elo 
quence, vnder whom I am an *Hypodidascall, in English, 
his Vsher. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 137, I saw 
a little Hump.. say to the Hypodidascal [etc.]. x8fe T. A. 
G. Balfour Typ. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or *hypodeigmatical character. xSzo T. Mitchell 
Aristoph, I. p. Ivi, The *hypodrome, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter. 
x^6 G. E. D.\y tr. Sittron's Anim. Chem. II. 275 If the 
disease .. should take a ^hypodynamic character, the urine 
. .will assume an alkaline reaction. X854 Moseley Astron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or rather, an *hypo-eUipsoid. 1865-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem, III. 239 •Hypogaate of Copper, Ibid, 238 
^HyPogxic acid^ CigHsoOa.. discovered in 1855. .in oil of 
earthnut. XS70 Dee Math. Pref. d j b, *Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematical!, demonstratyng, how, vnder the Sphs* 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned . . ceriaine way may be prtescribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 490 Brand-spores, 
■*hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 1872 
Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 323 Rh^nchapinSt Skimmers. 
Bill *hypognathous. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *HyPogram, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. X882 W, R. Parker in 
Trans, Linn. Soc. II. in. 168 This bar.. has its distal fourth 
segmented off to form a •hypohyal. 1894 Athenaeum 17 
Nov, 680/3 The basi- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmobranchii. xSSa J. Martinfau Study Spinoza ii. i. 
i6s Spinoza . .attempts to construct a *Hypokeimenometry— 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence— the All out of the One. X7ia Prideaux Conneet. 
O. A N, Test. M. !. 55 The •Hypolemnisk, a straight line 
with one point under it (as thus t). X849 W. Fitzgerald 
Ir. Whitakeds Disput, 125 Origen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, lemnisci and hypolemnlscl. 
1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 147 When the propor- 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
may be called *hypo!ogism. x866 Treas. Bot., *HypO' 
menous, free, not adherent ; arising from below an organ, 
without adhering to it. X887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit, XXI I. 
415/2 The lower half [of a Rhagon], which consists of all 
three fundamental layers, may be called the *hypomere. 

Athenxum 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on ' The Con- 
stitution of Athens’] is ‘*hypomnematic' in a very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. x6s9 Stanley Hist. Philos, xii. (1701) 498/1 
Of Signes..some are according to them, *Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. X897 Edin. Rev. Oct 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the *Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hyatt in 
Science 1 Feb. 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or •hyponome. X873 Fmunes' Chent. (ed. 11) 
441 *Hypchosmious sulphite, OsSOj, is a black-blue salt. 
x^7 Alldutt Syst. Med. II. 802 A marked degree of 
‘ *hypopepsy’ due to catarrh, a 1843 Southey Comm.-pi. 
Bk. IV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil.. an interpreter 
of the Spirit. *Hypophet as distinguished from prophet. 
z 882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. HI. 2554/2 The 
church-singing was at first only a sort of monotonous 
(*hypophonic)cantilation. x86o Bombercer tr. Kurtz's Ch. 
Hist. I. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
pracllseof *hypophonous chants, which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 127 
■^HjTJophora . . is when the speaker makes answer unto his 
own demand : As, .. Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. x866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo. 
phyllium, a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-Uke branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., *HyPophyllosper7nous-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Backsides of their Leaves; as the Capil- 
laries. 1855 hlAYNE Expos. Lex.. *Hypoj)hyl!ous. 1857 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot, § 57a 508 The circinate estivation 
and hypophyllous fruit ..at once establish their nature, 
X87X Cooke Brit. Fttngi 502 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis, a X834 
Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. I. 349 Holding the anti- 
moralism of Paley and the •hypophysics of Locke. X878 
H>'poph>'sics [see Hyperphysics]. 1884 D. M. Albert 
Brit. Oribatidx 5 The Tyroglyphidx are usually parasitic 
during the curious ’hiTJopial stage. 1889 J. ^l. Duncan 
Lect. Dis. JPorn. xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In one of these which 
I examined, there was marked ‘hypoplasia of the decidua. 
1871 Huxley Arrat. Pert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
consists of nine pieces ..the third, * hypoplastron. X884 
Michael in yml. Linn. Soc., Zool. XVI 1. 379 ITie true *Hy‘ 
/opus is a heteromorphous nymphal form of Tyroglyphus. 
1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI. yy>*Hypopygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. Ibid. 707 In many other 
insects it [the podex] unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopvs^'^^i form a tvibe for that organ (the ovi- 


positor], x886 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XX. 505/2 (The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the *kyPorrhachis or 
after-shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaries is so long as 
to equal the main shaft. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 801 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these *Hyporchemata [etc.]. 
X873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 1x8 llie choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem . . originally formed a portion of the cull of 
Phoebus. 1850 LeitCH tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopzedic./'hyporchcmatic, and other kinds of 
orchestics were cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross A man..‘h>TJorrhined with 
a terse moustache. x88o Brit. Med. Jml. 389 'The opera- 
tion of *hyposcleral cyclolomy cuts through the ciHarj* 
body. X87X Huxley Anat. Vert. ii. 45 The *hyposkeletal 
muscles are separated from the eplskeletal by the ventral 
branches of the spinal nerves. 16x4 J. Day Festivals (1615) 
310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitionscall *Hyposphapna. 
x6S9 Stanley Hist. Philps. xii. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hyphosphagme in their Eyes. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim, 
4* Min. 342 The hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bloud flowing out the veines opened. 
x886 Syd. See. Lex.,^ * Hyposporangium, term used by 
Bernhardi for the induslum of ferns which b^ars the sporan- 
gium itself, as in the Adiantum. 1835-6 Todd Q»r/. .,4 I, 
284/1 Two posterior lateral pieces [termed] the *hypo- 
sternals. 1855 Owen SkeL 4* Teeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment, 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 442 ‘Hyposiilbiie occurs 
on the island of Farde with stilbitp and epistilbite. 1855 
Maynk Expos. Lex., * HyPosirenna. 18^ Treas. Bot,, 
HyPosiroma, the mycelium of certain fungais. 1831 JVestm. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The ‘hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Kamac. 1896 Academy 12 
Sept. 786/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward form, to another — in other words, 
is ‘•hi’polactic’. 1883 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. 
^rftl. Philol. IV. 420 Now to make 'hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. x886 Meyer in Philol. Soc. 
Proc. x8 June p. xliv. The paratactical arrangement of 
sentences, in preference to hypotaxis. x866 Treas. Bot., 
*HyPotkecium, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Boi. 269 The 
term Hypotkecium is given to the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenia! laj'cr. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
*Hypothenar (in Anai.\Zi Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest; also the space from the Fore- 
finger to the little Finger. 1836-9 Todd Anat. II. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the hypothenar eminence. 
1885 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 862/2 ()ne of 
the Hypotricha; lateral view of the animal when using its 
great ‘hypotrichous processes as ambulatoiy' organs. 1848 
Oweh Ilomol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the ‘hypotympanic 
of batrachians and fishes. x88o GOnther Fishes 55 The 
large triangular hypotjTnpanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the mandibulary joint. 1855 Mavne Expos. 
Lex., * HyPovanadate. 1897 Roscoe & Schorlemmbr 
Treat. Chem. II. 745 The hypovanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. Ibid. 746 Silver h>’po- 
vanadate, AgjVjOs, Is a black crystalline powder. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *HyP«a;anadie. 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmbr Treat. Chem. II. 200 Thus \-anadic salts are 
yellow; the hypovanadtc salts blue; the vanadious salts 
green; and the nypovanadioussaUs lavender-coloured. Ibid. 
289 The solution of ‘hypovanadious sulphate absorbs oxygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie ill. xu. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses, .then is he called by the Greeks •H>T50- 
zeugma. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. diets. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xii. (Arb.) 177^ If this 
supplie be made to surtdric clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated. .then is it called by the Greekes *Hypo- 
Zeuxis. 1887 Mivart in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1 . 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or 'Hyporoa, 1865 
Intell. Observ, No. 40- 283 This approach to a *hypozoic 
zero. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vi. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their po^^ition as lying under 
those systems which are decidedly fossiliferous, 

Hypoffiolian, Auc. Mus . : see Hypo- 3. 

Hypoblast (hi'pt^-, hsi’pt^bltest). [f. Hypo- 2 

-h -BLAST, Cf. F. hypoblastc^ 

1 . Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ? Ohs. 

[1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bat. 296 Esenbeck.. seems to 

entertain the opinion that this cotyledon [of grasses] is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard’s name of 
hypoblaslus. 1855 Mavne Expos, Lex., Hypoblastus.\ 
x88* in Ogilvie (ed. Annandalc). 1886 in Soc. Lex. 

2 . Biol. The inner layer of cells in the Blasto- 
derm. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit, II. 51/1 In the embryo [of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
derm and endodermj are the cpiblost and hypoblast. 1877 

Anat. luv. Anim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 

the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast (ectoderm). 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 1. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. 

Hence Hypohlastic (hipt^-, h3ip<7blce’stik) a., of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. xii. 663 The hjqxihlastic 
cells are invested by those of the cpiblast. 1897 AllbUtt 
Syst. Med. HI. 680 The body cavity is the outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with the hypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Hypobranebial (hipt?-, haiptJbrce-gkial), a. 
and sb. Anat. [f. Hypo- 2 -h BRA^•CHIAL. Cf. F. 
hypobranche."] a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills, b. sb. //• The lower portion of the 
branchial arch. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertehr. Skel. Table I. note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hyo-branchtal skeleton in the baira- 
ebian lai^ie demonstrate the thyro-hj'als to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchials. ^ 2878 Bell Uegen- 
bauds Comp. Anat. 553 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobranebial groove and its deri>'ates. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Auim. Life 474 h>T>obranchial gland. 

Hypobraaebiate G*ip<^'» haip^brae'qki/t), <1. 

Zoot. y. mod.L. Hypobranchiata : see Hypo- 2 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 

and Branchiate.] Belonging to the Hypo- 
branckiata{^Inferobranchiata),^xs%\.tXQ'^t:>^ molluscs 
in which the branchia are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, 1855;.^ 

Hypobromite (hipi»-, haipDbrpa'msit). Chem. 
[f- H ypo- 5 Bromite.] A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chent. I. 278 H>'po- 
bromous Acid. .with the salLs, termed the hypebromites. 
are formed in a similar manner to hj’pochlorous add. 1878 
Kingzett Anim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hj'pochlorites 
and h>*pobromites, urea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hipi7«,h3ip<7br^u‘m9s),f7. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -h Brom-ine -f- -ous.] In hypobromous 
acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 

, X865-72 _Watts Diet. Chem. III. 237 Half the bromine 
IS precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobromous 
acid is a light straw yellow coloured liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hjT)ochlorous acid. 

Hypocaust (hi’pd^kpst, hai-pi?-). Rom. Antiq. 
[ad. late L. hypocausium, -causton, a. Gr. vnbKava- 
rov, lit. room or place ‘ heated from below *, f. vit6 
Hypo- 1 +Kav-, naUiy to burn.] 

A hollow space extending under the floor of the 
calidariittn, in which the heat from the furnace 
{hypocausis, vvoKavais) was accumulated for the 
heating of the house or of a bath. 

It has been sometimes explained as ‘ a vaulted room heated 
by a furnace below ’ (which may have been the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the hypo, 
causis or furnace itself. 

_ 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypocaust, a Hot-house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1696 Ibid. (ed. 5), Hypocaust, a subier- 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. X774 Pennant Tcur 
Scott, in X772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
xBsx D. Wilson Preh, Ann.(t863) H. in. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust. _ 2885 J. H. Middleton Anc. 
Rome 334 Vitruvius’s description of the hj’pocaustsor hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms [calidarta) agrees 
closely with many existing examples. 2887 Encycl. Brzt, 
XXII. 579/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Britain the hypocaust is an invariable feature. x^tjoSmith's 
Diet. Gr, Rom. Antiq. I. 278/1 The passages from the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called cuniculi. 
b. transf. A stove. 

2829 Scott Anne o/C, .xlx, The s/ube of a German inn 
derived Its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always strongly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in which It is placed. 

Hence Ky’pocansted ppl. a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocausts, 

1897 Antiquary Nov, 321 They found a large villa, It 
was very extensively hypocausted. 
t H]^Ocbloric (hipi>*,h9ip(?klo9*rik),a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 + Chloric. Cl.Y.hypochlonque.'] 
In hypochloric acid, an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 Brande Chem. 368 Hypochloric acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 2870 Eng. Mech. x8 Mar. 65^1 
Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypocblorite (hip^?-, hoipi^klooToit), Chem. 

[f. Hypo- 5 + Chlorite. Cf. F. hypochlorite.'\ A 
salt ofhypochlorous ncid. 

2849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chent, 75 Hypochlorites . .When 
the base is in excess, they are sufficiently stable, .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates. 
2876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda. 
1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. 1. 267 The 
hypochlorites.. are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state are almost unknown. 

Hypocblorons (hip<7-,h9ipcklo»T9s),rt. Chetn. 

[f. Hypo- 5 -h Chlorous, (if. F. hypoch/orenx.] 
Hypochlorous acid, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HCIO 
which in its aqueous form has a yellowish colour, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. Hypochlorous 
anhydride, a gas (CljO) of a pale reddisli-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovered by Balard 
in 1834. 

2842 Brande Chem. 367 Balard. .has. .projiosed to desig- 
nate it hypochlorous acid. 2854 J. Scoffern in Ords Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid.. is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 907 
Hypochlorous anhydride. 

Hypochonder, -chondre (hip^jkp-ndaj). 

? Obs. Also 6 hypocunder. [a. F. hypocostdre 
(i6th c. in Pare) : see next.] = Hypochondrium. 
Also pi. =PIypochondria I. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health clxxxv. 65 Hlpocondnon is 
the greke worde,..in Engl>'she it is named H>;pocundcr. 
2657 W. Coles Adam'in Eden cHv. 236 Obsiroctions ol the 
Spleen, and Hj’pochonders. 2684 tr. Bonet sMrre. ^ : 
xt. 377 'Hiat the chief Cure [in M^nia] be alwa>*s directed 
Hypochondres. X740 ^IACKAFNE» in • • • 

soi A Swelling just nbose ■>'%Cro.n -n tlif 
HjTJocnondre. 28x7 Blacktv. Mag. b 5^3^ _ 


to the Hypochondres. X740 Mackafne^ in . 

XU. soi A Swelling jult nbose ■>'%Cro.n -n tlie 
HjTJocnondre. 28x7 Blacktv. Mag. ^ 

magnetised.. by the pressure of the ^ . 

chonders. iSji J. Annus -t" 

This melhod.fconsists in pressing fortnblj upon tne n>T°- 

chondres from below upwards. s Alsn 

Hypochondria (hipokf- ndna, AI.O 

hyp^ondrifl, and 8 hypocondrtns. _ [ad. late L 
l^ochondria pi. (Priscian;, a. Gr. ra t.ro>:o.5p.a 
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HYPOCHOIQ'DIIIAC. 


HYPOCOTYLEDONAEY. 


the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered prsecordia by Celsns), neut. pi. of 
inroxorSptoy, f. vtt 6 Hypo- I + gristle, 

cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the ^ ensiform 
cartilage *). See also prec. and Hypochondrium.] 
111 . as pi, of Hypochondrium. Those parts of 
the human abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region, 
t b. The viscera situated in the hypochondria ; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and * vapours 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. it. 39 It..healeth flatulentnes of 
HjTJOchondria. « 1653 J. Smith Sol. Disc. iv. 127 If our 
spleen or h>T 30 chondria. .send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadne«s and timorousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. III. 
484 There was no hardness or inflammation about.. the 
hj’pochondria. 18^-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I.^ 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria is the proper epigastric region. 

f c. Krroneonsly as sifig., for Hypochondrium. 
X725 in G. Sheldon Hist. Decrfieldt Mass. (1895) I. 448 
The Indians fired upon them, and woundd Deacon Samll 
Field, the ball passing through the right Hypocondria. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. (18401 97 Thus raising the 
vapours in their hypocondrias, they were everj* night dream* 
ing that they heard it thunder, 
d. Entom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. Ill, 388 Hypochondria., ..two 
portions of segments, cne on each side ; which in some 
genera L., etc.) intervene between the first intire 

ventral segment and the posterior part of the Postpectus. 

2 . vcs,stng. A morbid state of mind, characterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spirits, 
for which there is no real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, prob. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. Cf. 
F, hy/>ocondrie which seems to be of late introduction 
(i8i 2 in Hat2.‘Darm.). 

x668 Dryden Even. Lo7>e iv. ii, I know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy ; a tincture of the hypochondria 
ou mean. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 242 
'he pannick Fears of that Hj-pochondria of Slate-Interest. 
X710 Tatier No. 231 ? 4 Will Hazard was cured of his 
hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scott DemouoU i. 
23 The symptom.. is.. equally connected with h^-pocondrla. 
1833 C. Bronte VillciU xx, There sat a silent sufferer— a 
nervous, melancholy man. Those eyes.. had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac (hipok^ndrisek, hsip^-), a. 
and sO. Also 7-9 bypocondriac. [a. F. liypo^ 
condriaqtu (i6thc,), ad. med.L. hypodiondriac-usy 
a. Gr. irroxovdptaK'is affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec.] 

A, adj. 1 . Of morbid states : Proceeding from, 
orhaving their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of melancholy ; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. ? 01>s. 

16x5 Crookc Fody 0/ Man 416 An honest Citizen.. was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypocliondriake melancholy for 
yeares. x^^^Phil. Trans, IV. 1089 The Causes of the 
ysterick and Hypochondriack Passions. 1679 J, Good- 
man Penitent Pardoned iii. lii. (1713) 310 I’bat hypo- 
chondriack sourness and austerity’, which some place a 
great deal of religion in. 179^-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 
III. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
66 Melancholy. .often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease. 

b. Of persons, their temperaments, looks, 
thoughts, etc. ; -Affected by hypochondria ; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a morbid melancholy, 
x64i_ J. Jackson True Evaxg. T, iii. 187 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but., a melanchoHck and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sir T. Browne RHig. Med. n. § 4 
Democritus that thought to laugh the times into goodnessc, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) I* xx\. 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
X803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 184 The hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Drcd I. ii. 10 That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays the hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2 , Anat. Situated in the hypochondria. Hypo- 
chondriac region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 

Chambers Cycl. s.v., The hypochondriac regions. 
1793 Beddoes Sea Scurzy 70 P.iin in the breast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 St George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 
46 An e.xploratory puncture having been made into the 
hypochondriac swelling [etc.]. 

b. Entom. ' Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen : as, 
the hypochondriac segment’ Diet.). 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria. 

1639 Du Verger tr. Camus^ Adinir. Events 32 Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacks.. whose fantasies, how ex- 
travagant soever, .must never be opposed. 1676 D’Urfey 
Mad. Fickle 1. i, Thou art a Melancholly Fellow, a kind of 
Hypocondriack, as I am told. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1631) I. 36 But let not liitle men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. 1866-So A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5I 854 The hypochondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to bis condition, 
t 2 . = The disease. Hypochondria 2. Obs. 

1652 CuLPErrER Eng. Physic. (lEog) 109 The liver, gall 


and spleen, and the diseases that arise from them, as the 
jaundice and hypochondriac. x 60 i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 
IPhs. Vocab., Hypochondriac, a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondria, front whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and troubles the mind. x6^ W. Chilcot Evil 
Thoughts iii. (1851) a+ By an bypocondriac, or some other 
disease, X738 Swift /*<?/. ConversaL Introd. 51 Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely refined: as..Hypps, or Hippo, for Hypo- 
chondriacks. 1796 Burney Metastasio 1 . 383 This 

erforraer comes to entertain and solace me in my doleful 
^ochondriacs. 

H^ochondriacal (hipok^ndrai-akal, haips-), 
a. II. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . =Htpochokdbiao A. 1. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr, 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which proceedes from the short 
ribbes. X748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 397 Subject to 
low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper, 1872 
Geo, Eliot Middlem. Ixrii, A hypc^hondriacal tendency 
had shewn itself in the banker’s constitution of late, 
b. « Hypochondriac A. 1 b. 

1665 Glanvill.SV/’/t/x .y^/' xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon HjTiochondriacnl Imaglnants. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Disp, (1713)199/2 There is a Preparation of the Crocus., 
which .. after an admirable hfanner relieves the Hypo- 
chondriac.al, X832 Macaulay Ess., Ld. Mahoii's Jf''ars 
Success. (1887) 262 He very .soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric fas his predecessor]. 

2 . = Hypochondriac A. 2. rare. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hypochondriacal regions. 

Hence Hsrpochondri'acally adv. 

1822-56 DEQuINCEvC^^///^r^r. (1862) 211, 1 should certainly 
have become hypochondriacally melancholy, 1863 Forbes 
SV iNSLOw Obscure Dis. Brain Mind xii. {cd. 3) 265 The 
mind, hypochondriacally disposed. 

Hypoclioudriacism (hipok^ndrai-Ssiz’m, 
hsipa-). [f. Htpochondbiac + -ism.] The condi- 
tion of A hypochondriac ; = Hypochondma 2 . 

1697 Floyer Cold Baths l. iii. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacism. 1786 R. W. Darwin in Phil. Trans. 
LXxVI. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 1879 Beeroomm Patagonia xviii, 
291 Those who are inclined to hj^wchondrlacism or obesity. 

Hypocho‘lidrial,fl. [f. Hypochondria + -al.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria Hypochondriac 
A. 2 ; situated upon the flanks. 

x6ox Holland Pliny Explan. Words of Art, HyPo- 
chondriall parts be the flanli or soft parts vndcr the snort 
ribs. x6oy Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 503 Of it they 
make Plaisters to asswage the Hypochondrial inflam.ations 
and ventosity in the sides. 1837 Macgillivray Hist Brit. 
Birds I. 89 The feathers covering the back are named 
dorsal: the breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. 

II Hypochondriasis (hi:pcjk(hidr9i-asis, 
hsipc-). Path. [f. as prec. H- -ASis. The forma- 
tion is unusual, the suffix -asis being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases.] 
Hypochondria in its pathological aspect : a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient’s unfounded belief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766^ Sir J. Hilu iiiite) Hypochondriasis, a isracticai 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder ; 
Commonly called the Hj^j and Hypo. x8io R. Thomas 
Pract. Phys., Hypochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia, 1866-80 A. Flint Pritu. Med. (ed. 5) 854 
The name hypochondriasis ..has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypochondriasm (hipi7kp*ndrjaz’in, h^ip^?-). 
rare. [f. Hypochondria, on analogy of ciithxt- 
siasin, etc.] =prec, 

1755 Amory Mem. (1769) I. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondriasm of the prophet. 1836 Blachiv. Mag. XL. 149 
The infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubrey has givena gossiper’s account of this ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypoclio’ndriasfc s= Hypochondriac i. 

1798 Coleridge SatyranPs Lett, in Biog. Lit. (1817) II. 
222 The Miser, Hypochondriast . .of Moliere. 1825 — A ids 
Reji. (1848) 1 . 103, I have not found it at all, except as a 
hypochondriast finds glass legs. 1834 AVry Monthly hlag. 
XLI. 4B7 The* ‘ misanthrope * and ‘hypochondriast’ might 
hug Despair. 

t Hypochondria’tic, a. Obs. rare^-^, [f. 
as prec, + -ATic.] = Hypochondriac a. i. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vind. 332 Opium. .is. -an 
admirable remedy., against Hypochondriatick melancholy. 

Hypocliondaric (hiptikp’ndrik, haip^-), a. rare. 
[f. Hypochondria + -ic; cf. anoitnia, 

= Hypochondriac a. 

x68i HiCKERiNGiLL Vind. Naked Truth 11. Ep. i Windy 
and Hypochondrick Vapour. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875I 
I. Notes 259, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancj’ and aetermined to live. 

So Hjrpocho'ndrical a,, Bjrpoclio'ndrlsm, 
Hypocbo'ndrlst. rare. 

. J- Spencer tfulg. Propk. 130 Persons so extremely 
Ignorant, vicious, vain or hypochondrical letc.]. iBxz Cole- 
ridge \n Southey s Omniana II. 15 An hypochondrist, to 
'l^hom his limbs appear to be of gloss. x822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 60 We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the origin of most cases of hypochondrism to 
a m^bid condition of one or more of the digestive organs, 

II H^ochondrium (hipok/j'ndrium). [mod. 
L., aa. Gr. vwoxhySpinv (nent. sing.), as rd Se(iov 
vmxiySpiov the right hypochondrium (Hippo- 
crates) ; see Htpochosdkia.] Each of the two 


hypochondriac regions which aic dislinpiiiVd,- 
‘right’ and ‘left’. 

x6^ Phillips (cd. 5), HyPuchcndrlmn, the uppt, p,„,, 
the Abdomen tinder the Cartilaqes of the Chest 1,,, . 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. HyPcchondriac, A sweluie „ Z 
tension of the hypochondnum-s, or upper part of 
173s Feiigusok 111 Phil. Train. XL. A26 A Shane or 
Knife, which went through the muscular part of hU fort' 
Arm, and into the Left Hypochondrium. 1&43 J.G WV 
KiNSON Swedenborg's Anim. Khigd. 1 . iv. loo PUetd 
the most part, in the left hypochondrium, imrnediattV 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body of lower 
animals ; the iliac region, 
t Hypoclio’ndry. Ohs. Also 7 -condry. [ad. 
L. hypochondrium., -ia. With sense 2 cf. F. k)p. 
condrie (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. = Hypochondrium. Ch \ Q [\ y ^\. hypocJmdm . 

i 6 zi^ Burton Anat Mel. i. i. i. v. (1651) 13 His h\-po. 
condries misaffected. Ibid. i. iii. ii. i. 198 Blow and 
condries both are often affected even in head-mtlancho!)-. 
X685 J. Scott Chr. Life (1698) IV, 220 Envy s^^•el!s P.e 
hypochondries. 

2. —Hypochondria 2. 

X669 PcNN No Cross iii. § 2 Stingy and singular Tempers, 
affected with the Hypocondry. xBzo Iamb Elia Ser. i. 
South-sea Ho., As if he feared every one about him was 1 
defaulter; inhishypochondryreadyto imaginehimselfoat, 
1874 Sir G. W. Dasent Half a Life III. 322 He recovered 
him of his hypochondry as soon as ever he married. 

fHy*pocist. Obs. [CWF. hypocisUi\ =rext. 

175X Sir J. Hill Hist Mat. Med. 793 Hjyocist isaa 
Astringent, and that of considerable Power. 

fSypOCistis (hipc7|Si*stis). Med. Ohs. Also 6 
ypoquistis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. hypahtii 
(Pliny), a. Gt. vnoKiarh (see def.), f. vto under + 
fciaros the plant Cistus. Cf. F. hypocisU. (The 
early form (/i)ypoquisiidos represented the Gr. 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cytmah)'pO' 
cisiis, a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, groov- 
ing on the roots of Cistus: it contains gallic acul 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a tonic 
and astringent. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Heallh (1585) Pj, Yanane staropid 
wyth the water of the decociyon of ypoquistidos. iwr hot 
LAND Pliny II. 326 Some there be who put HjTWloulis 
thereto. x6i6 Bullokar 5. v,, A ceriaine Musnrooiiie, 
which being bruised yieideth a liquor, called W 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 Rowland Moufets Tiaa.dnb 
ji. xxxiff. 1116 His stomach must be fomwted vnth Acacia 
or H>’poci.stis with wine. X7S1 Sir J. daU <'/<«. 

Med, 792 Hypocistis is an inspissated Juice, much resem- 
bling the true Egyptian Acacia.. It is considewbly ha-'d 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hj^ocochoana, corrupt form of IPECAC0A^’HA. 

Hypocolon, -cone, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

Hypocon, colloq. abbrev. of Hypochonphil 

a X704 T. Brosvn Lett/r, Deadm^ 1760 II. S 33 
much as a plentiful dose of the best canary 
remove the hypocon [ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a ’ 

Hypoconder, -condriac, etc., obs. n. huu* 

CilONDER, -CHONDRIAC. ^ . -w Th 

Hypocoracoid (hipt?-, hoip^kp'rakwu). R ‘ 
thyol. [f. Hypo- 2 {b) -b Coracoid.] The l^cr 
of the two bones forming the shouider-girdie J 
typical fishes; aJso called simply coracoid \b-' 
Hypurcoracoid). ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

Hypocorism (hip-, hsipp-koriz’m). ry" ; 

£ad. Gr. viro/cdptcr/ta, pet-name, J- 

Kopt^eaffai to play the child, use terms of 
ment, f. vird in sense * somewhat, slight} 
/:dpor, «dpn child, bo)", girl.] A pet-name. 

Q. ist sJ.’taf ‘Piy’ 

* ^(^.Y^rl/.nr^eTT(C * nr- wIfH whlCh t 


* hypocorisms 
abounds. 


or pet-names 


irith which our ljns«!' 

Hypocoristic (hiipn-, haiipokor.-stik), a. 

Gr. vtroKopiariKds, in oropa iiiro/tofiiriwo 
name, diminutive, f. {moKopi^caSai : see 
F. hyiocoristique.'l Of tlie nature of a ‘ 

the habit of using endearing or e P 


pertaining to 
mistic terms. 


i iht fr« “ 


1796 Pegge Amiiyiit. (1809) 08 Harry .• ‘=7‘7, 
hj-pocoristic name for Henry. lS6S FabRRE , 


.\xu.282 Imagine the power a.... n:n„ 

proces.s in times when it was fashion.able jo n 
covering over the naked hideousness of vi«. , 

SofHypocori'sticalrr.; Hypocori’sWc . ^ 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. I^ameless 
coristicall alleuiation, 1652 Urquhart -...irallr 0: 

292 Svith hyperbolical [expressions] either P * or 
hypocoristically, as the purpose required to 
extenuated. . , ... n.f Scc 

Hypocotyl (hipt?-, haipi^ibp til), 
quot. 1S80. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Morcia. 5 .'y" 1 ' hypocoiylf 
Stem .. has been called by many botonis . mtrcl) 
donous stem, but for brevity sake ^h\-oocotvl'' 

as lha hyfocotyl. Ihut. lo The radicles, h^ 
cotyledons of seedling plants, x^ i, .-nntainingJJ-F^' 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small ..vceedingl)' 

hypocoiyl, that. enlarges afterwards to an • 

*”116000 Hypoco-tylons a., of or pertaining t 

hypoobtyl. ' liaipaihf<‘'''': 

Hypocotyledonary 
donhrf), a. [f. Hvpo- 2 + CoTlLEMh + 



HYPOCOTYLEDONOITS. 
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HYPODERMIS. 


Placed under, or supportingf, the cotyledons. Cf. 
Hypocotyl. So Hypocotyle'donous a. 

1875 Benkctt & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 559 The elongation of 
the nypocotyledonary portion of the axis. 1880 Hypocoty- 
ledonous [see Hypocotyl]. 1881 Acadeiuy 12 Feb. 120 
Hypocot5’ls — an abbreviation for hy’pocotyledonary axes. 
1885 Goodale Phys. Bot, (1892) 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem. 

Hypocras, obs. form of Hippocras. 
Hypocrateriform hai^wikratia-ri- 

fpim), a. Bot. [f. Or. vvoKp<xTr]p\‘Qv the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f. viro Hypo- i + Kparqp 
Crater i) +-form.] Having the form of a salver 
raised on a support : said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindrical, with a flat spreading 
limb at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phlox. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.t Hypocraferifortnis, ..Xh^ 
name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar sort of flowers, ] 
1788 J. Lee Ittirod. Bot. (ed. 4) 7 Hypocraicri/ornty salver- 
shaped, that is plain or fiat, and standing on a Tube. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst.Bot. 222 Corolla monopetalous,. .hypo- 
crateriform, with from 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 W. E. Steele 
Pield Bot. 169 Perianth hypocrateriform .. havnng a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tube. 

So Hypocrate’rimorplious a. [Gr. 
shape, form + -ous ; cf. F. hypoa‘atirvnorphe!\ 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vi. 5 5. 248 Hypocrateriform, or 
rather (not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimorphous, 
in English Salverform. 

HypocrateSj-cratian, -eratic, obs. forms of 

Hippocrates, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of Hippocrene. 
f Hypo'Crify, v. Ohs. rare. [f. hypocri{te-¥ 
-FY.] intr. To play the hypocrite, irans. To 
imbue with hypocrisy. 

17x6 M. Davies Aihctt. Brit. 11 . 242 The modern Astro- 
logical Arius hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity, /hid. III. 70 Since the 
Arians as well as the Papists hypocrifie and lye. 

HypOCrise (hi*p<ykr3iz), z;. rare, [perh, ad. obs. 
F, hypocriser (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Hypocrisy.] intr. To practise hypocrisy. 

x68o G. Keith Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocrizest, 17x1 C. Af. Lett, to Curate 47 In K. Edward’s 
time he Hypocris’d and comply’d with the Reformation. 
1892 Silver Domino iii. (ed. 2] 55 We cannot possibly be 
‘in the swim’ unless we are good hypocrites, Herein is 
my sore point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

II HjrPOCrisis (hipp-krisis). [L. : see HTro- 
ORISY.J Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful shoiY. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 198 pe jmdde hweolp is Ipocrisis; pet is 
peo pet makeShire beterepen heobeo. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Nypocrisis, a feigning or dissembling, a Rhetorical figure 
called by Julius Russinianus,. .Pronunciatio, x8so Carlyle 
Lalter-d, Pampk. iv. 7 The miserable mortals, enacting 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith only that this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis. 
f Hypocrism. Ohs. rare“~^. [An irreg. forma- 
tion from hypocrisy y hypocHte.“\ =next. 

XS91 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 938 Cloak’d Hypocrism. 
Hypocrisy (hipf7-krisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
lpo*> 3 -crisi, 4-6 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-cresye, 4-5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-crisy,-crysy, 5 -cresy,6-cra3y,-crasie,-chrisi), 
6 hipocrisie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy. [a. OY.ypocrisie (mod.F. hypocHsie), 
f. eccl. L. hypocrisisy a. Gr. h-nhKpiaxs, the acting 
of a part on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. vffo- 
KplvecBax to answer, to play a part, pretend, f, vird 
Hypo- + /cplt'^nv to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with /; became current (as 
in French) in the i6th c.] 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs ; hence in general sense, dissimulation, 
pretence, sham. Also, an instance of this. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 342 Ofalle kudde & ku 5 e sunnen, ase of 
prude . . of ipocrisie. a 1300 Cursor Af. 27598 O pride be- 
cums. .Ypocrisi. 1340 Ayenb. 25 Ypocrisye..is a zenne Jjet 
makeb to ssewy be guod wyh-oute bet ne is na^t wyb-inne, 
X426AUDELAY Poems -yi Aprechurschuld lyve parfytly,And 
do as he tcchys truly, Ellys hit is ypocresy. c X440 Promp. 
Parv. 266/1 Ipocrysye, ipocrisis. X5Z9 S. Fish Supplic. 
Bc£:S’crs (E. E. T. S.) 11 By tbeyre cloked ypochrisi. X5S5 
Hooper Let. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie. 1567 Satir, Poems I\ejorm. v. oS 
Purge vs from Ipocrasie. 1567 Gude 4 - Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
183 Thair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
ciyit. x6xz T. Taylor Titus ii. 6 Those promises but hypo- 
crisies, without any soundnesse. a xyo4 T. Brown Sat. 
a/^si. IPovi. Wks. (1730) 1 . 56 Cruelly inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies. X876 Mozley Untv, 
Serm. ii. 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipp*krital), a. Now rare. [f. 

next + -AL.] = Hypocritical. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Rich Man's Charge 42 Your Faith is 
Hypocrital, your Religion vain. X683CAVE A‘ff/<rx/ajriV/App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign’d and hypocrital. 
1784 Laura ^-Aug. II. 12 The hjiiocrital Boswell attempted 
to take my hand. 1820 Examiner No. 654. 674/1 Ignorant, 
h>T>ocrital, and servile eyes, x^ J. Wedgwood in Brit. Q. 
Rev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and hollow, and even hypocrital. 


Hypocrite (hi*p^rit). Forms : 3-6 ypo-, 
ipocrite, (4 ypocrit), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6ypocreit,ipoc(li)ryte,-crit,ippo-,liippocrite), 
6-7 hip ocrit(e, 6- hyp ocrite. [a. OF. ypO‘, tpocriie 
(mod.F, hypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocriia, ad. Gr. 
vvoKpirq^ an actor on the stage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f, xj-noKpivtaOai : see Hypocrisy.] 

1 . One who falsely professes to be virtuously or 
religiously inclined ; one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones ; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

a I22S Ancr. R. 128 pe \'alse ancre .. is ipocrite & weneS 
forte gilen God. a 1300 Cursor AI, 12205 Ypocrites ! for yee 
ar sua. f 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd & ful verray ypocrite. 1382 WvcLtv Matt. 
xxiii. 13 Woo tojoujscribis and Pharisees, yj^ritis. 1:1386 
Chaucer Sgr.'s T, 5x2 Swteh was the ypocrite bothe coold 
and hoot. 1426 Audelay Poems 15 Thaylikon hym to a 
lossere, and to an epocryte. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss. 
Wks, 82 Ipocrites that faine to haue vertues that they lack. 
XSS9 Alirr. Mag,, Warwick xiii, 1 was no hlppocrite. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv. These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-wormes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the day they are., vile wormes. £1645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) IV. V. 13 Ibis is not to keep Lent aright. But 
play the juggling Hypocrit. X71X Addisom Spect. l^o. 126 
f 3 Such infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good. 18x4 
Jane Austen Mans/. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set her down as a hypocrite. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocrite? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite . . The greater hypocrite he is, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2. attrib.QXo.%adj. = Hypocritical. 

f 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 89 On bis ypocrite manere bci 
seyn [etc.]. C1400 Apol. Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter habit, & ypocrit signis. 1530 Latimer Serm. 

Rem. (1845) 307 The hypocrite-wolves clad in sheep’s 
clothing. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Christians. 1725 Swift Riddle, Hypocrite fanatics cry, 
I'm but an idol rais’d on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Free Rome 136 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pretence. 

Hence +Hy‘pocritelytr. and f Hy'pocrite- 
ness ; f Hypocritess. rare. 

1541 Barnf.s Wks. (1573) 307/x Peraduenture hee vseth 
them not so hipocritely agaynst God omnipotent as you doe. 
XS74 tr. Alartornt's APocali/s 39 ITie lupocritly Jewes . . 
stirred vp trouble on all sides. 1602 Dekker Saltrom. Wks. 
1873 I. 226 When I pray to God, and desire In hipocritnes 
that bald Sir Adams were heer. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
It. iii. Ill, 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hiTJOcritely-coy). 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, You 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses.. Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

Hypocritic (hipt?kri*tik), a. and sb. [ad, Gr. 
h-noKpnt.K-fiS acting a part, dissembling (prob. 
through a med.L. Viypoanticus ) : see Hypocrisy.] 

A. adj. = Hypocritical. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. V/II, c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocrittque) sanctitie. a x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1 , 184 And, Hke an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. 1764 Churchill 
Author 37t His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 1848 
Kingsley Saint’s Trag. iii. ii. 211 All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride. 

B. sh. rare. 1. —Hypocrite. 

x8i8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 
hypocritic on himself. 

f 2 . The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures ( = Gr. 1) vuoKptTi/c^, sc. t’are~'^. 

1776 BuRNF.v//*r/. AIus. (1789) I. ix, 152 The term hypo- 
critic.. is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 

Hypocritical (hipt^kri'likal), a. [f, as prec. 
-b-AL!] Of actions; Of the nature of, characterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons : Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

X561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Sertn. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. XS92 Timme Ten Eng. 
Lepers^i], The intention, .is not good, but rather they doe 
it to an hypocriticall ende. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 524 They are exceedingly subtill, hypocriticall and 
double-dealing. X790 J- B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind, 
Numbers are daily ruined by such hj’pocritical villians 
[sharpers]. 1850 Kingsley Alt, Locke xtii, Useless formal- 
ism! which lets through. .the hypocritical, XB67 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. vi. ^80 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocriiically,<nfi'. [f.prcc. + -LY 2 .] In the 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folishly and 
hipocritically knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 Bale APol. 84 b. That puttetb he 
in here, vngroundedly, doubtfully, hypocritically. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E, India ^ P. 418 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Love. X867 Smiles Hugitenots Eng. xii. (1880) 206 Their 
consciences would not allow them, .hypocritically to conform 
to a Church which they detested. 

+ Hypocri’tish, a. Obs. [f, Hytocrite + 
-isH.] = Hypocritical. 

1530 Tindale Ansv'. Afore in Afore's IVks. 686^2 The 
ypocretishe wolucs. *535 Cos'Ekdale Isa. x. 6 , 1 shal sende 
him amonge those ypocritish people, it^x R. Baillie 
Parallel Liturgy' 70. Mass-Bk.Pr^i.s’Ihls is all the labour 
of his hypocritish emissary'. 

t Hypocritize, Obs. rare-^. [f. as prec. 

+ -IZE.] inlr. To act as a hypocrite ; to hypocrise. 

<7 X734 North Aulobiog, xii. § 204 in Lis-es (1890) III. 160 
These fellows never thought fit tohypocritize in the matter. 


Hypoeunder, obs. form of HYrociioyDER, 
Hsrpocycloid (hip^-, haip^sai'kloid). Gcom. 
[f. Hypo- 2 -p Cycloid. Cf. F. hypocychVdc.] A 
curve traced by a point in the circumference of a 
circle which rolls round the interior circumference 
of another circle (cf. Epicycloid). 

1843 [see Hypotrochoid]. x8s4 Moseley Astron. Ixi. 
(ed. 4) 183 This curve., being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid.^ X879 Thomson & Tait A^at. Phil. 1 . 1. §94 The 
curve.. is called an Epicycloid, or a Hypocyclold, ns the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 

Hence Hypocycloi’dal a., of the nature or form 
of a hypocycloid. 

1884 F. j. Britten Watch ^ Clochm. 288 The pinion 
flanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 

Hypodenn (hi'p^j-, hsi-pt^daim). [ad. next. 
Cf. F. hypoden/ie.'] = Hypodebma 1 . 

X85S in Mavne Expos. Lex. X878 Bell Gegenhaur's 
Comp, Anat. 264 In Arlhropoda. .The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and ‘retina’ are therefore clearly continuous 
^vith the_ ectodermal layer (hypoderm), and are difierentin* 
tions of it, just as the cornea-lens was formed from the enti- 
cular layer, which again can he derived from the hypoderm. 

Ii Hy^oderma (hipi?-, haip^jdsuma). PI. -der- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. huo tinder + Stp/ia skin; 
cf. Hypodermis.] 

1 . ZooL A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
or outer integument: as the membrane that lines 
the under-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (obs.) ; 

‘ the soft cellular layer lying under ihe carapace of 
the Arthropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematocla * ; ‘ the subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals* (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). 


1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxxiii. HI, 373. Ibid. xxxv. 
600 An oblong, .spot, occasioned by the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. Ibid. xhii. IV. 413. 

2 . Bot. A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epidermis of a leaf or stem, 

X877 Bennett tr. Thome's Struct. <5- Phys. Bot. 58 In 
many cases, there lie beneath the epidermis., peculiar layers 
or string.s of cell-s (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 404 In most cases . . the outer coric.x of 
the stem Is built up of two more or less distinct pans ; one, 
the Hypoderma, bordering directly on the epidermis the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. Ibid. 
411 The cells in many-layered hypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside. 

Hence Hypode'wnal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

1B54 Owen Skel. Teeth in Clrc. Sc.y Organ. Nat. I. 50 
The nypodermal system in mammals. 1875 Bcn.vctt & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 376 Bundles or layers of firm Ihick-wallcd 
cells (Hypoderma! Tissue) are of common occurrence [In 
Equisetace*]. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
225 A group of tissues bordering directly on the epidermis 
is called from jts position hypoderma), while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated by the substantive hypoderma. 

Hypodermatic (hips-, hsipsidsamre-tik), a. 
[f. Hyro- 2 -h Dermatic. (Cf. Gr. inoStpi^artTis 
name of .1 disease.)] = Hypodermic. Also as 
= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 ’Qatxwoi.ow- Afat.Ated, 
(1879) IX In practising the hypodermatic injection. 1888 
Med, News (U.S.) 17 Mar. 293, I again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Hence Hypoderxna'tically adv. 

1888 Med. A^e7vs (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is . . impossible to 
use the bichloride hypodermailcally about the legs without 
producing abscesses. 

HsTpodermatomy : see Hypo- II. 
Sypodermic (hipi?-, hoip{?cl 5 umik), a. [f. 
Hypodbrm-a + -ic : cf. Dermic. Iw mod.Y.hypo- 
dermique^ 

1 . Aled. Pertaining to the use of medical remedies 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
hypodermic injection, the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

1865 Reader'i^o. X4e. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections, x88o Chambers Eticycl. x. 512/1 The 
hypodermic method, in which medicines are introduced into 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue by means of a very finely 
pointed sjninge [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr. Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. 1882 Stan- 
dard x8 Mar. 5/6 The use of morphia .. by hjiiodermic or 
subcutaneous injection. 

b. Used as ib. : A hypodermic remedy. 

X87S H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 227 In cases of severe 
pain, hypodermics are invaluable. 

2 . Anat. Lying under the skin ; pertaining to the 
hypoderm. 

X877 livxi.EY Anat. In7\ Atiim. ix. 592 It remained hy- 
podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 
endoderm of the hydroid. 1878 Bell Gegenhaur's Cemp. 
Anat. 263 The eye, which is formed from the hj'podcrmic 
layer lies behind this lens. Around it the hj-podermic cells 
elongate, and change their position ; they become pigmen 

Hence HypodeTmlcally adz/., subcutaneouslj. 

1872 Fayrer Thanatoph. ludm 2 I'he ‘jf. J"* 

poison gland is hyi^ermically injected 
animal. X894 D. CiWrtr. 10 Tears Manchuna 79 InJtci 
a little morphia hj^podermically, . \ re 

11 Hypodermis (hijw-, ,.,,7 

Hypo- 2 -hGr. - 5 wir, -dermn as ni Liiuei.mI-s. 
(Gr. had irroSippls in special sense.)] 

1 . Bcf. (See qnot.) ... , r.t 

iS66 Trea,. 6nA the ..ancr layer efthe 

spore-case of an urn-moss- 
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2 . ZooL s=Hypoderua i. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. 11. 36 But also the hypo- 
•dermis and the muscles. x888 Rollestok & Jackson A nim. 
Life 491 Beneath the hj*podermis a thin basement mem- 
brane is nearly always to be detected. 579 nerv’ous 
system [of Vermes] may retain a position in the hypo- 
dermis. 

Hjrpodertaoclysis : see Hypo- II. 
Hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatesaaron, 
-ditone, -dorian. Mns . : see Hypo- I. 3. 
Hypogeeal, -gaaous : see Hypoqeal, etc. 
Hypogsaic, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
tHypogaster. Obs. rare~'^, [ad. F. hypo- 
gastre.'^ = Hypogastbiusi. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ni. xxxiv. 290, I will . . grope 
her Pulse, and see the disposition of her nypogasier. 

t Hypoga'strian. Obs. rare~-^. [f. Hypo- 

GASTRI-UM -I- -AN.] = HYPOGASTRIC. 

«x693 Urquhart Rabelais ni. xi. 9oThe Hypogastrian 
Crany. 

Hypogastric (hipt?-, Ii3ip^7g?e*strik), a. and sb. 
Also 7 iiyppo-, hipo-. [ad. F. hypogasiriqtie 
(i6th c. in Pare), f. hypogastre Hypogastriusi.J 
A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the hypo- 
gastrium ; hypogastric region = Hypooastrium. 

1656 Blount belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 Salmon Bates' jOm/. (1713) 207/2 
Obstructions of the iNIesentery, and hypogastrick Diseases. 
1797 Cruiushask in Phil. Trans. L,XXXV 1 I. 206 The 
spermatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Aunt. I. 181/1 TTie hypogastric plexus of 
nerves. 

fB. The hypogastric arteries. Ohs. rare. 

1774 Cooper In Phil. Trans. LXV. 316 The blood passed 
. .through the hypogastrics and umbiHcals to the placenta. 
1797 Cruikshank ibid. LXXXVII. 207 The spermatics and 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So * 1 * Hypoga'strical a. Obs. rare~'. 

16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 232 The branches of this 
Hypogaslricall veine . . do mingle themsclueswith the vpper 
braunches proceeding from the spcrmaticall. 

II H^Ogastrium (hipt?-, hoip^jgge'strium). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. uiroydtrT/Hov, f. Itto Hypo- i -f- 
yaffrripf yaarp- belly. Cf. F. hypogastre (i6th c. 
in Pare).] The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec, the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions. 

x68i tr. Willii Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab,, Hyfofastrium, 
the lower part of the belly. X727-4X in Chambers Cycl. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neum and hypogastrium, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 247 Great pain over pubes and hypogastrium. 

Hypogastrocele (hip£>-, h3iptJg;e‘stri7sfl). 
Path, [f, as prec. -1- Gr. tumour (Cele).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region, 
xBxx in Hooper Med. Diet. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
®ypOS 63 'l (hipi'-, hsipiJd^ral), a. Also -groal. 
[f. as next -i- -al. The form hypogseal is perh, after 
late Attic 117x070105, f. 7ara earth.] «Hypogean, 
subterranean. 

1686 Plot Staffordslu 80 Hypogeal beats or Estuaries. 
x886 Athensnm 7 Aug. 182/3 This Roman site. .is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 Ibid. 19 Feb. 252/1 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypogaeal 
cotyledons, 

Hy^ogean (hipo-, h3ipod3ran), a. [f. L. hy- 
poge-ns, ad. Gr. v7rd7E{os underground (f, 77 earth) 
+ -AN. Cf, F. hypogl.^ Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground ; underground. 

185* Badham^ in Braser's Mag, XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
mmutely describes, as belonging to this hypogean race, 
a fish about one foot in length. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.^ 
nypoget^y applied to certain cotyledons which . . remain 
5,® ground during germination: hypogean. x88o 

C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 27 The cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never rise above the ground. \^sScience 26 June 
519/1 In any hj’pogean insect which continually uses its 
claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 
these organs is apparent. Ibid.^ The facts regarding the 
cicada’s hypogean life. 

li Hypogee (hi’pod^r). rare. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. hypogk (16th c.) or ad. L. hypogeutn.l =» 
Hypogeum. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypoge {/typogznm), a vault or cel- 
lar, or such like underground room. 1847 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Mailer's Auc. Art § 177 The painted hj’pogees [ed. 1850 
hypogaea] of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hi-pt?-, Iwi-piJd^rn), a. Geol. [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. to produce, yiyveaOat to be 
bom, to originate ; prob. after F. endog^ne, exogene 
(see -gen). Cf. F. hypogkie.] Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks othenvise called primary 
and metamorphic; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

X833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 374 We propose the term 
* hypogene .a word implpng the theory that granite and 
gneiss are both netherformed rocks, or rocks which have 
not as.sumed their present form and structure at the sur- 
face. 1845 Newbold in yrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 282 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. t88i Geikie Text»bk. 
Geol. HI. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 
1843 Portlock Geol. 175 The hypogene thcorj’ of Lyell. 
Hence Hypogemic a. 

1880 Lihr. Uriiv. Ktsozvl. VI. 572 In the great hypogenic 
laboratorj* of nature, rocks have been softened and fused. 


x88a Athenxum 28 Oct. 566/3 The great changes which 
are being wrought u^n the surface of the earth, partly by 
hypogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenous : see Hypo- II. 
Hy:pOgeocaTp 011 S, a. rare. [f. Gr. vnoy^tos 
underground + Kop-n-os fruit -ODS.] 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.t HyPogeocarpus^ having fruit 
under the surface of the earth ; hypogeocarpous. 

Hypogeous (hip^?-, hsipi^d^ros), a. Also 
-gffious. [f. as Hyi'OGE-an -f -oua,] Underground ; 
=5 Hypogean. 

X847 Craic^ Hypogxous. xSsy Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 
§ 274. 271 It IS amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful.. fruit is produced. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 
6) 19 iiiis hypogaeous (i.e. underground) situation of the 
cotyledons throughout the germination. 

II Hypogemn (hipi7d3ri?m, hsip^-). Also 
-geeum. Fl. hypogea (-3r'a). [L. hypogeum, 

hypogxuvt, ad. Gr. vjr^ycioi', xmbyaiov nent. sing, 
of u 7 rd 7 «ioy underground ; see Hypogean, and cf. 
Hypogee.] An underground chamber or vault. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), HyPogxum, a Cellar or Vault 
arched over head, a Place under Ground. X850 Leitch tr. 
C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 177 The painted hypo- 
gsea of Etruria. Ibid. § 31^ The Etruscan hypogea. 1865 
J. Fergusson Hist. Archit. i. i. iii. 1 . 99 The tombs^ of 
Beni Hassan. .are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and are almost the only h>'pogea that ore so placed in 
Egypt. 

Hypoglossal (hip^>-,h 3 ipi^gl/>*sal),rt. [f.mod.L. 
Hypoglos 3 -U 3 + -AL.3 Hypoglossal the motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. A\so absol. « Hypoglossus. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 1848 Car- 
penter Anim. P/tys. x. (1872) 372 'The hypoglossal nerse 
which gives motion to the tongue. X878 T. Bryant Prnct. 
Surg. I. 213 Paralysis of the hypoglossal has also been 
observed. 

Hypogloasis, var. of Hypoglottis. 

II Hypoglossus (hipf7glp*sz?s), Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. uTTo under -h yKihaaa tongue: cf. Gr. uxxo- 
y\oiaaios, F. hypoglosse.'\ The hypoglossal nerve. 

x8ix Hooper Med. Diet., Hypoglossus,.. sl nerve which 
goes to the under part of the tongue. 1878 Bell Gcgen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 522 The hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue. 

t Hypoglo'ttian, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. Gr. 
xirroyXwm-os (f. 6iro Hypo- 1 + yXSiTTa tongue) + 
-AN.] (See quot.) 

X678 Phillips (ed. 4), HyPoglottian Medicines, medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hypoglottis (hipo-, hsipoglptis), hypo- 
glossls (-gip'sis). [a. Gr. vmyXwrris, ■y\a(S<sis 
a swelling under the tongue, etc., f. yXiurra, yXSxraa 
tongue.] 

1 . Aual. and Med, (See quot.) 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypoglossis, or Hypoglottis, 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth; Also an Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Enlom. A sclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicom and serricom beetles. 

Hence + Hypoglotti’dian a. = Hypoglottian. 
1657 Tomlinson Renoit's Disp, 173 Pastilles. .called. , 
from the manner of their use Hypoglottidian. 
Hypognathism, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
Hypogriff, -gryph, obs. ff. Hippoqriff. 
HypOgyn (hi'p^^-, hoi'pt^d^in). Bot. [ad. F. 
hypogyne.\ A hypogynous plant. 

1847 in Craig. 

So Hypogy'nic a. [F, hypogymique^^^ntyX. 

x886 in Syd Soc. Lex. 

Hypogynous (hip-, h3ipf>'d3in3s), a. Bot, [f. 
Gr. vxrd under •¥ yvvfj woman, wife, in Bot. taken as I 
‘pistil’ -h -ous.] Situated below the pistils or | 
ovary ; said of the stamens of a flower when these I 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any ^ 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed. 

1821 S. F. Gray Arrangem. Brit. PI. II. 708 Ranun- 
culacem.. petals 5 to 10, hypogynous, x^S Lindley Sc/i. 
Bot. i. (1858) IS If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil, .they are called hypogynous. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., /r<K:///nrr«T. .Lindley places the order under his her- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker 
Flora 73 Filaments inserted on a hypogynous ring. x88t 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of Jhe plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 
JSo Hypo’gyny [cf. F. hypo^nie'\, the quality or 
state of being hypogjiious. 

1^7 Athenxum 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypogyny through perigyny to cpigjmy. 

t Hypo-io'dic, hj^i’odio, a. Ghent. Obs. 

[f. Hypo- 5 -p Iodic.] In hypo-iodic acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. 

> 8 S 4 J. Scoffern in Orr’sCirc.Sc., Chem. 368 Hjyoiodic 
acid.. 10,. 1865-7Z Watts Dict.Chem. III. 297 Periodic 
oxide (Milton's Hypo-iodic acid) lO, or I^O^. 

Hypo-i'odite, liypi'odite. Chem. [f. as 
next : see -he.] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 


HYPOPHOSPHATE. 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. 111 . 297 , 

ammonium is formed by the action of iodine on acl, 
ammonia. 1866 Odling Wn/m. Chem. 149 Free iodS ” 
hypiodite of potassium, like peroxide of nitto-en (!,t . 
faciie oxygenant. 1894 [see next]. “ n j a 

Eypo-iodons (hipa-, hsipapi-ddss) hro 
iodoua (hipai-ifdos), a. Chem. [f. Hyro- e + 
iodous (f. lOD-lNE + -ous).] In hypo-iodous acid v, 
oxyacid of iodine, H 10. ’ 

_ 1865-7* Watts X);W. ChemJlU. 297 W6hler..bydisiilu., 
iodine with anhydrous peroxide of barium, obtainett a 
yellow liquid which he regarded as hypo-iodout adt 
iSm Bril. yrnl. Photos. XLl. 34 Hjpoiodous acidmdh 
salts, the hypoiodites. 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, Ak. 
Mils. : see Hypo- 3. 

Hypomere, -mnematic : see Hypo- II, 

II Hy^omochlion (hipamF'kliFn). ran. [L 
hypomochlion(y\trmm%), a.Gr.tPTO/iiixAioFfnlOTni 
of a lever, f. Gr. i-nb under + ttoyhos, iioxhlov levet.] 
= FDI,CRU 5 r. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 199 The hypomochlion orcccters 
on which the parts of the leggs move. 17*0 Switzer Hj- 
drost. ^ Hydraul. sS^ A Cylinder, .sustain'd at each Er.d 
with a Hypomochlion, Fulcrum, or Prop, call it which yos 
will. x8*s Coleridge Aids Ref. (1858) I. App. C. 353 
The hypomochlion of the lever is as good an illustratioo'u 
any thing can be that is thought ofmechiinicallyonly. 

H3rp01iastic (hipt?-, h3ipc7nEe*stik),fl. Bot. [f. 
Hyponast-y + -10.] Pertaining to, or characterued 
by, hyponasty. 

1875 Bcnnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 767 M long as th; 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, hyponnstic. 1895 Vines bid. 
Text‘bk, 60 The leaves. .are hyponastic, that is. .the dorsal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

' Hyponasty (hi*pfj-, hsl'p^jnsesti). Bot. [f. 
Hypo- 2-hGr. vaar-hs pressed (f. to pre^) 

+ -y. Cf. Epinasty. 

The current use of the terms hyponasty and 
originated with De Vries in Arbeiien dos Bot. hit, w 
Wiirzburg 1872 (Heft 11. p. 252).] 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more npidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 
ventral. ’ 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bet. 768 The h>T)0iu.^y of 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass w tw 
pendent parts. x88o C. & F. Dafw'IN Moi’em. PI. 6 
nasty .. implies increased growth along the lower surface, 
causing the part to bend upwards. 

t Hypouitric (hipo-, haipi^naltrik), <i. 

Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 -I- Nitric.] InkyponitrUmi^ 
an old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pernilric oxide, NO3 or NgOi . , 

1854 [%tt hypoasotic 1864 H.SPEKCER^wf*“ 
8 Hypo-nitric acid is decomposed both by 
tact with the various bases. 1876 tr. 

560 The latter first takes oxygen from the blood, and for 
byponitric acid. , „4 

Hyponitrite (hip^?-, h3ipr»n3rtr3:t). C/tr/s. 

[f.HYPo- 5-1 - Nitrite.] A. saltofhyponitrousaci^ 
1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 67/2 Hyponitrite^ may. 
formed by moderately heating certain 
Faimes' Chem. (ed. 11) 150 Salts called 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates. 1894 Roscoe k och 
MER Chem. I. 504 The formation of , A, 

derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom a 
of the metal : N.O.K. , . rhfni 

Hyponitrous (hip<>*, hsipr^nsi-trss), n. • 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Nitrous. Cf. F. 
hyponitrons acid, an unstable acid, (HNO);) 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 3x9 It appears .f 

there are sufficient grounds for admitting the exi 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. ‘ .(Jd 

SON Chem. Org. Bodies roi^ Nitric and 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 
lemmer Chem. I. 505 Free hyponiirous acid nw .jj 
prepared, as when liberated from its salts, it ly 
splits up into its anhydride (nitrous 
Hypopecouana, corrupt form of IpkacwM i- 
Hypopepsy, -petalous, etc. : Tn 

HypopTiaryngeal (hi;pit-, 

a. [f. Hyfophabynx: seePHABiNOhAL.] a. 

Situated beneath, or in the lower pa 
pharynx. b. Enlom. Belonging to t c ) 

1851-6 Woodward AloUusca 
two bands stretched across the interior, ‘L 
and one below {hyPopharyngeaD. , .a|jc<] arc 

Fert. 136 The po-sfenor UAirts [of branchial 

single bones.. called hypopnarymgcal hones. // 

Inv. Anim. x. 602 The b>T>opbaryngeal folO^ 

c. asrf.(//.) = Hypopharyngeal bones. 

Hypopharynx (hipe-, hoipnfe " 3 J;..,.] A 
[a. K hypopharynx, f. Hypo- 2 -k , , the 

median projection from the internal s 
lower lip in insects. _ _ I 

X826 Kirby & Sp, t 

posc, may be analogous to the hy[Jophao q3,e orij 

x888 Rollf.stok & Jackson 4 ”""'. „ Wrs an ioltnul 
surface of the base of the labium also hears 
process or hjT>ophary’nx. ^ „-r„-ef/tl. Chtei-, 


rocess or h>T>ophary’nx. .rp-cf/rV ir.ei-u 

Hypophospiiate (hipa-, hs'ppf^ .. of 

[f. Hypo- 5 -k PnosPH.kTB. So m I -J 

hypophosphoric ac’d. i;riioRi.EM«” 

1864 in Webster. 1894 Roscoe &- S 
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I. 586 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium hypophosphate, H2Na2p206, separates out. 

H3rpopllOSpIlite (hipi?-, hsipofp-sfsit). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphite. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 

x8x8 Henry Elen:. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble, .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 66 Hypophos- 
phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystalHsable. 1883-4 Med. Annual 34/1 While triturating 
a mixture of Hypophosphite of Lime three parts, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, (he] was seriously injured by the 
compound exploding. 

Hypophosphoric (iiipo-, hoipafpsf/J-rik), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- ^ + Phosphoric. So F. hyfo- 
fhosphorique^ In hypophosphoric acid, PjOjCOH), , 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 
.1854 J. ScoFFERN in Ords Circ. Sc., Chem. 376 This opera- 
tion furnishes a.. solution of hypophosphoric acid. 1894 
Roscoe & ScHORLEMMER Chem. I. 586 Salzer has.. shown 
that in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophosphoric acid. 

Hypophosphorous (hip^>-, hsipofp'sforas), a, 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphorous. So F. hypo- 
phosphor eitx!\ In hypophosphorous <7«^/,an oxygen- 
acid of phosphorus, PH3O2. 

x8i8 Henry Elem, Chem. ^ed. 8) 11 . 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phosphorous Acid .. a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizable. X84Z Brande Chem. 488 Hypo- 
phosphorous acid., was discovered byDulongin 1816. 1877 
KoscoE & ScHORLEMMER Treat. Chem. 1 . 487 On cooling 
the solution, the hypophosphorous acid is obtained In the 
form of a thick very acid liquid.. 

Hypophrygian, Anc. Mus. : see Hypo- 3. 

II Hsrpophysis (.hip-,haipp*fisis). [a. Gr. V 7 r 6 <pv(rts 
offshoot, outgrowth (cf. Apophysis, Epiphysis).] 

+ 1 . Palh. Cataract in the eye. Ohs. 
ijq 6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypophysis, a Fault in the 
Eye, the same as Hypockyma. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Bot. a. A part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 515 A cell .. which 
arises between the end of the pro-embryo and the body of 
the embryo, .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed. Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. ‘ In mosses, an enlargement of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule ' {Cent. Diet,). 

3 . Anat, QxiiwW Hypophysis cerebri) The pituitary 
body of the brain, 

1864 in Webster. 

Hence Hypophysial <z., of or pertaining to the 
h^ophysis of the brain. 

Sypoplasia-H^opygixun : see Hypo- II. 
IlHypopyOU (bipdo’pi^n). Path. Also erron. 
-ion. [a. Gr. virdiruov an ulcer, neut. of iir<Jtruoy 
tending to suppuration, f. ttvoy pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling hypopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that the word was a derivative of urr- eye ; cf. 
Gr. viTiantov a black eye.] 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 
chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

(1657 Physical Diet., Hypogion [sic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings.] 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypopyon, a gathering of blatter 
under the Homey Tumck of the Eye. 1807 Med. yml. 
XVII. 80 Hypopion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, instead 
of the true transparent humours, 1878 T, Bryant Pract. 
Surg, 1 . 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in the 
eye in hypopyon. 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocistis. 
Hj^orachis, -radial, etc.: see Hypo- II. 
llHypOSarca(hipi7Sa*jka)..^<7/^. rare. [med,L. 
hyposarca, a. Gr. hub aapKa under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy : = Anasarca. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lit. (MS. Bodl.), pe 
furstedropesiehatte lentofleuma. .pe secunde hatte yposarca 
oper anasarca, and comep of distemperaunce of colde and 
of dryncs. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., HyPosarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 1876 tr. IVagneds Gen. Pathol, 225 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called oedema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. 

II H3rp0SCeniani (hipt^sf-nimn, li3ip^-). Gr. 
Antiq. [f. Gr. *h 7 toaKfivioxf (on analogy of irpoaurj- 
viov Proscenium) = rd uirotrvjjvm the parts beneath 
the stage, f. <TKqvrj Scene,] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

(1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logcon upon the Orchestra was a row of Pillars incompass- 
ing a place called the H>’poscenion.] 1753 Chambers 
Cyel. Supp., HyPoscenium, . .a partition under the pulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music, 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxii, The hj’poscenium had been painted 
to represent rocks. 

I! Hypospadias (hipt7sp?*dias, h9ipt7..). Path. 
[a. Gr.vnoatTabias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
spadias, app. f. vn 6 Hypo- i + auacy to draw.] 
A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra. x8^ 
Atkenxutn 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of the malformation termed hypospadias in the males of six 
successive generations in one family. 


Hence Hypospa'dlac, Hypospa’dial, Hypo- 
spa’dlc adjs., of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
affected with hypospadias. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 464/1 A man affected with 
hypospadjac malformation of the urethra. Ibid. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male, 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatus. 

Hyposphagma, -sphene, etc. : see Hy'PO- II. 
Hypostase (bi*pi>3t?s). rare~\ [ad. next, or 
a. P . hypostase.'\ (See quot.) 

1867 En^. Leader X5 Tune 326 In every' process whatever 
.. the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. 

Hypostasis (hip-, haip^stasis). PI. hs^po- 
stases (“Sfz), [a.lateL. hypostasis, a. Gr. xmotnacts 
(f. virb Hypo- i + araat^ standing, position, state), 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment ; also, 
groundwork, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essehce, per- 
sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, csp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy. belongs to Nco-Platonic and Early Christian use ; the 
English senses only reflect those established m late Greek. 
See Chambers Cycl. s.v.} 

1 . Med. a. Sediment, deposit ; spec, that of urine. 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.), By 
substaunce and colour of vrine & namelich by diuers regions 
]>ereof fjat physicians clepen ypostasym.] 1590 Marlowe 
snd Pt. Tamburt. v. iil,,l view’d your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
X683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 433 Then put them into a cold 
place, that its hypostasis may appear. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat n8 The Water . . tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

b. Hyperjemia in dependent organs of the body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x666-8o A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. s) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portions of the lungs. 1897 Allbutt 
Med. 11 . 961 The skin and internal organs, .as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exhibit a bright red colour. 

■f 2 . Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 
*577 tr. Bullinger's Decades i. iv. 82 The substance, or 
hypostasis, the foundation, or the unmoveable prop, which 
upholdeth us, x62x S. Ward (1627) 46 And 

is not Faith an Hypostasis and eutdence to thee of an 
infallible inheritance? 

3 . Meiaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything ; substance : {a) as opposed to qualities, 
attributes, or * accidents (^) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or refiection. 

x6os Timme Quersii. Ded. x That spirit of life, .acteth in 
all creatures, giving them existence m three — to wit, salt, 
sulphure, and mercury, in one hubostasis. X670 Moral 
State Enpt. 43 It commonly turneth even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. x7*o Waterland Eight 
Serm. 155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phrases of Christ’s being the Image of God, 
and express Image of his Hypostasis. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. viii. 130 Either as a property or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. 1870 Outl. Hamilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a quality existing absolutely, 
in or of itself ; we are constrained to think it as inhering m 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

4 . Essence, principle, essential principle. 

1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. i. i. § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held rpctsapxixav wjro<rTa<rei?,Thrcc H>'postase5in 
the Deity, that were the first Principles of all things, is a 
thing very well known to all. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 
11. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 276 A scholar .. emptied by old 
suck-eggs of all that nature gave roc, and crumbl’d full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o’ their baking. x 683 
Norris Theory Love 1.11.7 We know Love is made the first 
Hypostasis in thePIatonicTriad. zjozlv.LeClerc'sPrim. 

rr-t -tr • T>_: :_i 


.therefore _ . 

postasis — is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. 

6 , TheoL Personality, personal existence, person: 
(<z) distinguished from nature, as in the one ‘ hypo- 
stasis ’ of Christ as distinguished from his two 
natures (human and divine), (i) distinguished 
from substance, as in the three ‘hypostases’ or 
‘ persons ’ of the Godhead, which are said to be the 
same in ‘ substance *. 

1*747 Johnson PIoji Eng. Diet, WTjs. 1787 IX. 170 Of 
those [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,., 
some seem neccssaiy to be retained . . such are some terms 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis.) 

n: 1529 Skelton Col. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christesmanhodeis. 1565 T. STAPLErroNT^vrfr. Faithzi^h, 
Those busy heads would for thre persons, sale thre hipo- 
Stases. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa xvii. 391 TTie Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two natures unto Christ, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two b>’postases or 

e irsons, to avoid the hcrcsieof the Nestorians, they became 
utichians. x 6 o* W. Watson Quodlibets^ 49 (Sianf.) By 
reason of the hypostasis or Iwpostaticall vnion of his deltie 
to his humanity. x6*o T, Granger Div. Logike 43 The 
Brutall soulc is matcriaII,..not subsisting by it sclfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, id est, a person). x6sx Jer. 
Twi-ost, Serm. for Year t.u 2 That two natures could be 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person). x68* H. More 
Annot. GlanvilFs Lux 0 . 95 There is no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
a 17x6 South Senn. (xtx?) IV. 299 [It] is urged by some to 
relate . . to the three H>T>ostases of the Godhead. 178* 
Priestley Cirm///. Chr.l. 1. 103 The word hypostasis.. we 
now render person. 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 46 I’he 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 

6 . Bot. (&e quot.) 


HYPOSTATIZE. 


i 856 Treas, Bol. 615/2 Hyfostasis, the suspensor of an 
embrj'o. 

Hypostasize (hip-, h9ipp st^iz),2>. [f. prec. 

-1- -IZE,] trans. To make into or regard as a self- 
existent substance or person ; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. Hvpostatize. 

*80^x0 Coleridge /’nVwff (iSiS) III. 90 The power and 
principle of acidification must be embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypostasired in this gas. xBi^ — Et^g- 
Lit. I. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption by the cross, 1877 Symonds Renaissance 
in Italy, Reviv. Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are hypostasised as divine persons. 

Hence Hypostasiza'tion, the action of hyposta- 
sizing, or regarding as a substance. 

x88^ Athenxum 10 Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato s philosophy] Is marked by the hypostasization of 
universals. 

t Hypo’stasy. Ohs. rare. [Adapted form of 
Hypostasis : cf. Ecstasy.] 

1. « Hypostasis i. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health Ix.xiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
substance of the uryne. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier iir. iv. 
in Bullen O. Pi. 1 . 218 Doe but marke These black Hypo- 
.staci^ ; it plainely shewes Mortification generally through 
the Spirits, 

2. —Hypostasis 5. 

1551 Bp. Gardiner Explic. Caih. Faith 117 Wheir as 
in that vnion the rest is an ineffable mj'stcrie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsistence called & termed 
an hypostasie. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 58 O the 
vnsearchable depth of this speciall Hypostasie I 

Hypostatic (hip^>-, hsipiJstje'tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
vnoaraTtK-os pertaining to substance, substantial, 
personal (f vnoararSs set under, supporting) ; used 
as adj. to vnoaTaais Hypostasis; but the medical 
sense of the English word is not found in Greek.] 

1 . Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). Hypostatic union'. 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
* hypostasis ’ of Christ ; (^) the consubstantial union 
of the three ‘ hypostases * in the Godhead, 

1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. i. iv. 5 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Christ Himself., being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostaticK 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
<1x7x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 25, I sing 
the Infinite and Finite join’d In H^ostatick Union for 
Mankind. 1827 Hook in Life I. xi8 To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 1846 Sir J. Stephen Ecel. Biog, (1850) I. 85 
He who first taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 1894 H. B. Swete Apost. Creed 
L 17 The doctrine of the hypostatic Trinity. 

2. Path, Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 
blood ill dependent parts of the body. 

1866-60 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. s),x92 Pas.slve hyper- 
xemia occurring in the dependent portions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 1878 A. M. Hamilton Nert>. 
Dis, 224 The long continuance ot the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hyposmiic hyperaraia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 

Hypostatical (hip^?-, haip^stre*tikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] ^ 

1. = Hypostatic r. 

xs6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ll. X54 He being the Word 
. .did by h5TX>statical vnion take vpon hym the nature of 
man. x6x6 Bullokar Eng, Expos., Hypostaticall, belong- 
ing to substance ; or that which conslsteth In the substance 
of a thing. 1620 T. Granger DiV. Logike singular 

number (Jehovah) his essential! name, noting the unity.. is 
added theplurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 1656 Hobbes Answ. Bp. Bram- 
halt 434 (R.) But the word hypostatical .. is properly used, 
as I have said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person. 1674 Hickman Quintjuart, Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) A iij b, I believe the I^postatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence. 1852 Hook 
Ch, Diet. (1871) 377 The hypostatical union is the union of 
the human nature of our Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures In one person. 


*t* 2 . Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 
elements of bodies ; elemental. Obs. 

X661-80 Boyle Scept. Chem. 1. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 
H^Tiostatical Principles. 1676 — Hist. Colours Exp._ xv, 
Divers learned men, having adopted the three hyposiaticill 
principles. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypostatical 
Principles, a 1 itle given by Paracelsus and his FoIIowei^ 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury. 

Hence Hyposta'tically adv., in a hypostatic 
manner; in actual substance or personality. 

1593 T. Motives cone. Rom. Faith (*^51 
affirmelh the substance of bread to be unUed to the l)Od> 
Christ hiposlaiicallj'. 16x4 T. Adams 3 

God. .is hypostatically in Christ :.g«cjously m 
gloriously in Heauen : powerfully in Hell. p ••‘t 

united to the Divinity. \ ^ tc n. 

Hypostatize (hip-j haipfstaiaiz), [f. Gr. 



HYPOXAKTHmB. 
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description of n scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the eyes of the hearer or reader. 

1583 Foxe a. ff Af. 839/2 Under which Hypotyposis 
or Poesie, who is so blind that seeth not by the Pelhcan, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the LoIIardes to be defended 
against the Church of Rome? <11638 Mede IVks, (1672) 
X. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical hypotyposis of the de- 
struction or fall of Babylon. 173* Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
Introd. {1767) 64 Above all other figures that whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypoij'posis or lively de- 
scription. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
language, the effective metaphor, ‘the nervous hypo^yposis’ 
may be introduced. 

Hypovanadic, etc. ; see Hypo- II. 
Hypoxantliiiie Ii9ippksy2'u]53in). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Xanthine. Cf. F. hypoxanthim^ A 
nitrogenous substance, C5H4N4O, found in the 
muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a white crj'Stalline powder ; also called Sakcine. 

1844-57 G. Bird Uritu Deposits (ed. 5)46 This interesting 
body . . bears so close a resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxanthine. ^ 
attrib. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Ckem. 96 The precipitate con- 
sists of hypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide ; this is to be 
decomposed with sulphydric acid, and hypoxanthin is pre- 
cipitated. 

Hence Hypoxa'nthic a., derived from, or of the 
nature of, hypoxanthine, 

Hypoxylous, Hypozeugma, Hypozoa, 
•zoic : see Hypo- II. 

Hyppe, obs. form of Hip. 

H3rpped (hipt),///. a. Also 8 hyp’d, hypp’d, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hipped, q. v. [f. Hyp-p-ed.] 
Affected with hypochondria; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

r 17x0 J. Edwards in Camh. Antig. Soc. Con. III. 130 
Allmost half of them are Hypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their brains. 1784 J. Belknap in B. Papers 
(1877* H. 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp’d. 1799 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 296, 1 . .spent 
a day with them. They were melancholy and hypped. 1824 
Lamb Lett. (x888) II. loi, I am much hypt. 1853 Mrs. 
Gaskell Ruth \Vks. 1863 VI. 200 On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 
Hsrppish. (hi’pij), a- Also 8 hypish. Now 
Hippish, q. V. [f. Hyp + -ISH.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

a 173a Gay On IFtne 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
Chevne Eng-, Malady ill. iv. (1734) 335 ITie constant Com- 
plaints, common to Hypish People. _s823 C. Westmacott 
Points Misery 16 The disturbed imagination of the hyppish 
man. 

Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppooon : see 
Hypocon. Hyps, pi. of Hyp, hypochondria. 
Hypsi- (hi'psi), repr. Gr. adv. on high, aloft, 
in comb, also = high, lofty. The English words 
are new formations with Ay/isi- in the latter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

Hypsibraohycephallo (hiipsiibnBkiiSlfiE'lik) a. 
Ethnol. [Braohycephalic], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull ; pertaining to Hypsi- 
brackyc^hali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madnra ; so Hjrpsi- 
hradtycs'phalism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad sknlls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly. Hypsicepbalic (-sffte'- 
lik) a. [Gr. Kf<pa\Ti head], characterized by having 
a high skull, spec, one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
75 ; hence Hypsice'pbaly, the condition of being 
hypsicepbalic. Hypsilopbodont (-Ip'fddpnt) a. 
Zool. [Gr. \nfilKoipo-s high-crested (A< 5 if-os crest, 
ridge) + iSovs, oSovt- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genns Hypsilophodon of extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. Hypsiprymnine (-pri*m- 
nain), -prsmmoid (-pri-mnoid) adjs. [Gr. irpii/wa 
stern], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial sub-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
{Hypsiprymnus'). HypsistenocepbaUo (-stenosr- 
fmdik) a. Ethml. [Gr. artvo-s nanow + Ki<pa\ri 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull ; so Hyipslst enoce'pballsm, Hyipsi- 
Btenoce-pbaly, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Huxley Aiiat. Veri. v. 163 It remains to be seen 
how far the -hypsilopbodont modification extended among 
the Omilltoseelida. 1870 — Crtl. Addr. (1873) rpg As 
to the Didelphia. .. a true -Hy-psiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Bartley ir. Topinards Aniltrop.v. tj-j 
Certain [skulls] of.. New Guinea. . are ^hypsistenocephalic. 
1881 Academy 29 Jan. 84 The Fiiian.s are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic people in the world. . . The .skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to_ use Dr. B. Davis’s term. 
iMi Plature XXV. 144 Combinations of dolichocephaly and 
*hypsistcnoccphaly, 

Hypsiloid (hipsai’loid, hi’psiloid),a. [ad. Gr. 
\rpiKou 5 T)s, f. 5 iliXdi' Upsilon : see -did.] Shaped 
like the Greek letter npsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents: V-shaped, or U-shaped. 

t 83 S in Syd.Soe. Lex. 1888 \V. H. Flower in NjiMr-n/ci 
yrtti. 14 Feb. 9 'The p.alatal index of the male, .is exception- 
ally low, vir. 103-8, the general form of the p.tlate being 
remarkably hypsiloid. 


Hypsistaria-n (hipsisteo-rian), a. and sh. Eccl. 
Hist. [f. Gr. "ItpuTTapi-os (f. vpiaros highest ; see 
def.)-h-AN.] a. ad/. Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High {v-ptaTos). b. 
si. A member of this sect. 

1705 \V. Wall Mist. Infant Bapt. (1845)^ II. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen's father was of the religion called 
Hypsistarian. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarians, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity, 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Reliy. 
Kturwl. II. 1055 Hypsistarians. a religious sect living in 
Cappadocia in the fourth century, . . a singular mixture of 
Paganism and J udaism. 

•h Hypsi'stary. Obs, [ad. Gr. "tipiaTapi-os : 
see prec.] =prec. sb. 

C1610 Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and- 
abiect sect, arrogate , . to them.selues the name of Hypsis- 
taries, that is, ‘inoste highe', and they worship onelte the 
omnipotent. 

Hypso- (hi’pso), lepr. me Gr. vn/io-, used with 
same force as \!pi- Hypsi- ; in modern use, some- 
times taken as comb, form of vpos ‘ height ’. 
Hence Hypsooepba’Uo a. = Hypsicephalio ; so 
Hyrpsoce’pbalous a. and Hypsooe’pboly (,Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1 SS6). Hypsodont a. [Gr. oiovr- tooth], 
of teeth : having high or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypsopbonons (hipsp’fdhas) a, [Gr. 
v^btpayos ((pandi voice)], ‘ having a high clear voice ’ 
(.Syd, Soc. Lex. 1S86). Hypsopbyll (hi-psolil) Bot. 
[Gr. <pv\\-ov leaf : repr. Ger. hochblatt], a leaf 
of the inflorescence, a bract or bracteole; hence 
Hypsopbyllar, -pbyllary, -pbyllous adjs. 

1878 Bartley tr. TopinanTs Anihrop. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cephalic, elevated skull. 1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl, 
Brit. XV. 430/1 Modification of [the selenodont form] from 
a brachyodont to a *hypsodont type. [x88o Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/1 HyPsophylla^ answers to the German 
‘ Hochblattcr\ or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
i. e, bracts and the like.) 1895 Vines Stud. Text-bk. 76 
There are two kinds [of leaves of the .sporophore]; those 
which bear sporangia., termed sporophylls; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. *877 Bennett tr. 
Tkomi's Struct. Bot. 86 The bracts or *hypsophyllar 
leaves, i. e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
placed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphyllary and foHage-leaves, and very 
often that of the ^hypsopnyllary leaves (as for instance that 
of the spathe). .is generally amplexicaul. x88o Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 noiCi *Hypsophyllous. 

Hypsography (hipsp-grafi). [f. Gr. Stpo-s 
height (see Hyfso-) + -7/Ki^ia writing, sketching.] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitude of places, or parts of the 
earth’s surface. 

1885 Aihenseum 9 May 602A A further ^contribution 
towards the hypspgraphy of £!astern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovanni Marinelli. z888 M. Baker in Science 7 Dec. 280 
‘ Hypsography ’ and ‘topography' are each used for this 
purpose; but the first refers rather to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence Hypsogrra'pliical tz., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; hypsographical mapj a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth^s 
surface, 

x88i Academy No. 455. 65 The map . . almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine . . form very 
conspicuous features upon it. iO&tAtheusum 30 July 149/1 
We are thus presented with .. a hypsographical map of 
Central Europe. 

Hypsometer (hipsp*mft5j). [f. Gr. v\po^ height 
(see Hypso-) + -meter. Cf. F. hypsovieti e^ An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially of a delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at particular elevations. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Daily Nnvs 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended the hypsometer and aneroids for alti- 
tudes. 1884 A’rzV. Companion 17 An instrument 

called the Hypsometer, whose business it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric (hipsi?me*trik), a. [f. prec. or 
IlYPSOMETRY-f - 1 C. Q{.Y . hypsoinitriqut^ =next. 

X845 W. D. QQO\x.'i \.r. Parrot's Ararat 54 The foregoing is 
taken^from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt. 1874 J. D. 
Whitney Barometric Hypsometry Pref., The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be verj’ con- 
siderably increased. 

Hypsome’trical, a. [f. as prec. -f -al.] Per- 
taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mawe Expos. Lex.^ Hypsometrieus^ . , hypso- 
metrical. x88o C. K. Markham Peruv. Bark xi. 99 Dr. 
Spruce .. took meteorological and hypsometrical observa- 
tmns throughout the vast region he traversed. i^BoNature 
XXI. 391 1 'he hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
carefully given. 1884 American VIIL 379 Our hypso- 
metrical knowledge of the. .Catskill Mountain region. 
Hence Hsrpsome'trlcally xz^/z/., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

1^9 Mbs. Sabine it. Humboldt's Aspects Nat. II. 320, 

I ha\^ constantly . . urged, that the isthmus [of Panama] 
should be examined hypsometrically throughout its entire 
^ngth, and more especially where, .it joins the continent of , 
South .■\merica. 1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 503 Pere Roblet . . | 


HYSON. 

astronomically and hj-psornttrioUy ii, 
whole of the interior highland province. ^ 

Hypsometry (hips^motri). [f. HvrsoMncf 
see-.METBY. Cf. F. hypsomitrie.l The ineasurin? 
of altitudes ; the science which treats of this- also 
the subject of this science, the condition of a pan 
of the earth’s surface in reference to height atet 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 DyB Math. Pref. b, How High or depe,aboc«« 
vnder the leuel of the measurers standing, anyihing b 
called Hypsometrie. 1847 in Craig, i860 llum pkji 
Geo^. Sea (Low) v.§ 283 That part of the extra-tropical 
Atlantic ..IS peculiar as to Us hypsometr)’. 1861-3 Di 
ScHLACiN-nvEiT Sci. Miss. Itid. II. {title), (General Hj-pio. 
metry of India, the Him.alaya, and Western Thibet iSjj 
J. D. Whitney {title) Barometric Hypsomelr)-. 

Hypt, obs. form of Hypped. 

Hypnral (hip-, hoipiu.-ral), a. {sb) [f. Gi. 
vn{6 Hypo- z -f oipa tail + -al.] Situated beneiti 
the tail ; spec, in Lchthyol. applied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support (in-rajs. 
Also absol. as sb. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. i. 16 In most osseous fishes il:e 
hypural bones wMch support the fin-rays of the inferkr 
division [of the tail] become much expanded. xBSoGCstkei 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of modified ham- 
po^iyses. 

Hyr, obs. form of Her pron.. Hire. 

Hyraci-, liyraco- (before a votvel hyrac-), 
Lat. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of HtEii. 
Hyraciforro (hoirre’sifpjm) a. [see -Fonu], resem- 
bling a hyrax; hyracoid. Hyracodont (hnine- 
kddpnt) a. [Gr. iSovr- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus Ilyrax, and found il.s) 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct Ilymcodsn, i 
rhinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America. Hyracotherlan (-JiiFriinl, 
-therlino (-Jiio’riioin) adjs. [Gr. di;pii)F wild test], 
belonging to an extinct genus Hyracothrium tsi 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. 

1887 E. D. CoFE in Amer. Nat. Nov. 994 It h-ts beenfmn 
the -Hyracotheriine sub-family that the horse line vasee- 
rived. [x8si Richardson Geat. (1835) 324 -HjTacotheriDDv 
so named ill consequence of its structumtafiinipes m tin an 
of the orbits, &c., with the Hyrax, was found m IhcLOaden 
clay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kj^on-l 

Hyxacid (hairic’sid), a. [f. mod.L. Ilyretm’. 
see -ID.] Belonging to the family Hynuidx. or itJ 
sole genus Hyrax. 

Hyvacoid (hsia’rakoid) , <1. [f. hyrof. stem ol 
Hyrax + -01D.] Resembling a hyrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or sub-order //fra- 
coidea, containing the Hyrax and its congeners. 

Hyrald, -eild, van PIebeyeld, Cis. 

II Hxrrax (hoi^’raeks). Zool. [mod.L, a. W 
vpa(, Span- shrew-mouse.] A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the DaEfi 
‘ cony ’, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an 
species or snb-species, and the Cape Hj’ia* 
rock-badger (klipdas) of South Africa. . 

The position of the Hyrax in zoological dassification k 

been difficult to fix; it w’a.s formerly placed among A ■ 
subsequently among Pachydermata, iJlf-timcs 
type ofan order or sub-order 

associated with /’fr/jx<7</<i<r/^/<t (horse, hip;wpotam i 
and Proboscidea (elephant) in an order ‘ * jjjj 

dentition combines characters of it 

rhinoceros, with some others belonging to 
is now generally regarded as the survivor of 
generalized type, to which ungulates, rodents, a 
vora are all related. , _ -rv* Thh 

1832 Proc. Sci. 4 - Corresp. Comm. M Soc. U. ^ 7 . 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of the n ■ g j 
Hyrax. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Phys. 

The hyrax and the hog tribes ^l® orcon'h 

climates, 1891 Daily Neivs^ 1 Jan. 5/5 The h) r 


other rodent..- 


1 looks like an agouti, or some * It tnu'^ 

nearest living relations are the rhinoceroses , 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros with a . 

in its composition, the result of this needs 

anim.al which will not fit into any order, and l 

a special one all to itself. „ -- 

Hyrohen, -oun, obs. 

H:yrd(e, obs. ff. Herd, var.HiBD W-f- Hy ^ 

obs. f. burds. Hards. HyrdeU. elc., 
Hurdle. Hyre, obs. f. Hair, ' h s. f. 


Hyme, obs. f. Hern,, corner. 


Hyrone, ols- ' 

-- -• -m 

Ilissi, 


Iron. Hyrra-, hyrrioano, 

Hyrse, obs. f. Hirse. Hyrst: see 
Hurst. Hyrt, var. Hibd, Obs., house j[|j 
Hys. obs. f. His, Hlss. Syse, ob- h 
Hoise, Ice. Hyse-hyRylle, obs. f - i 

Hyson (hai-ssn). . {he iianit cf 

Cantonese hei-ch'un, ‘ bright spring ’ a 

coarse green tea. Young L/yson K nicking 
‘ before the rains ’ (so called t™"* ‘ 

of the leaf), whence a 
A species of green tea from China, 
a fine green tea (see abovel. „ ,[..son y"- 

1740 R. Graves Lupkrosyneinit'^-'jiQ^ 
nor Gallic wines were known. _ i 7 Sb ahoul I 7 of 


■ou a P<>“i 


He will also buy you.. good hyson tea 

pound. 1780 Sheridan Camp 1. 1 , i.*’ u,_grrhc,earc 
juggled hyson. 1832 Vcg. Rubst. FoodW I 


lbrt« 
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HY-SPY, 


515 


HYSTEBICAIi. 


‘ kinds of green tea. .one called hyson, hayssuen, is composed 
V of leaves, .carefully picked, 1852 Morfit C«r- 

Tying' (1853) 77 Schulong tea is the hyson aromatised with 
^ the leaves of the olea fragrans (fragrant olive). 

Hy-spy (hsi spsi). Also I spy, A boy’s game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
' United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 

: of the hiders, cries * hy spy ! ’, or ‘ 1 spy (such a 

J one) 1 upon which all the seekers run back to 
*den* pursued by the hider who has thus been 
; ‘spied’, and who tries to capture one or more 
’ of them, so as to add them to the side of the hiders. 
^ 1777 Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 336, ‘I spye’, is the 

' usual exclamation at a childish game called ‘ Hie, spy, hie 
’ 1815 Scott Guy M. Iviii, I must come to play at Blind 

Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1831 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
I. s The ‘I spy*, ‘halloo', and the marble-ring. And many 
a game that infancy employs. Antrim iff Do^vnGloss.^ 
Hy spy, a boy’s game. 

• Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hoise, 

Hyssop (hi*s^p). Forms : i (h)ysope, ysopo, 
3-7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
' iaop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hys(s)ope, 7-9 
hysop, 6- hyaaop. [ad. L, hyssopus, hyssopuiiiy 
ad. Gr. {/Vcranroy, voauTTov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by aus ezdb. 

OE. had {k)ysope, weak fern., also ysoPo indecl. or with 
ysopon in obi. cases. The ME. ysope, isope, are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to ri63o; the 
spelling with h appears c 1550 : cf. mod.F. hysope, hyssope^ 

1 . A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopns (N.O. Labiat^ ; spec, the common cul- 
tivated species H, officinalis, a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

c xooo Sax. Lceck'i. I. 254 genim Sas ylcan wj’rte & 
ysopan. Ibid. 374 Wi <5 lungen adle, genim . . ysopo. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxxv. (Tollem. hlS.), Ysop 
is a litel schorle herbe, and growe)* amonge stones, and . . is 
hoot and drj’e in hridde gre. ri420 Liber Cocorttvt 
(186a) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope br5'3t. 1543 
BooRDE/b'^^<’0'3fx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume. 
156* Turner Herbal n. xq a, The brothe of Hysop. 1591 
Spenser 190 Sharpe Isope, good for greene 
wounds remedies. 1597 Gerabde Herbal ii. clxvii. 463 
There be diuers sorlcs of Hyssope. 1747 Wesley Print. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop- *834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Water with mjTrh and hyssop for 
the finishing lavation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Labiate and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop, Lophanfhm anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Tencrium Pseudo-hyssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lophatithus. Hedge hyssop, species of Gratiola, e.sp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, Herpestis Monnieria. 
Wild hyssop. Verbena hastata. (Miller, Piant-names.) 

*597 Gbrarde Herbal rt. clxvii!. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in Latino Gratiola . . Hedge ntssope is hot and drie 
of temperature. x66x J. Childrey Brit. Bacon, zo Upon the 
Sea-cliffs in Cornwall grow wilde Hysope, Sage,, .and other 
fragrant Herbs. 

2 . In Biblical translations and derived use: A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites ; hence, a bunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

Variously conjectured to be a species of Satureia, Mar- 
joram {Origanum), or (with more probability) the Thorny 
Caper \Capparis spiuosa). 

c83S Vesp. PsaiterL 9 [li. 7] Du onstrigdes mec mid ysopan 
and ic biom geclasnad. c 1000 ^lfric Exod. xii. 22 Dippak 
ysopan sceaft on kam blode..and sprengakon k®t oferslege 
and on £egk«r gedyre. c xaoo Vices Virtues (E. E. T. S.) 
83 Sprang me mid tare ysope of Sare boll rode. 1382 
Wychf Ps. l[i]. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. c-'igSd C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. iv. 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. 1856 Stanlf.y 
Sinai ^ Pal. i. (x8s8) 21 The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks .. has 
been identified . .with the ‘ hyssop ' or ‘ ezob ’ of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler ; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. hyssopus.) 

1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. (1846) II, xvii. X33 The mop, or 
hj’ssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

c, \Yith reference to i Kings iv. 33, hyssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence used Jig. 

1383 Wycuf X A 7 n^ iv. 33 And he (Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 258 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in cure 
vale. 1663 CowLEV Verses 4 Ess., Of myself 144 

That violent Publlck storm which .. rooted up eveiy Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to^Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
CowrER Hope 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xx, Tasting how it feels to turn Cedar from 
hyssop-on-the-wall. 

3 . Applied in the western U. S. to species of 
Artemisia {A. arbiisctila, tridentata, iHJida'), also 
called sage-btisk or sage-brush, which grow on the 
dry prairies. 

1807 P. Gass yrul, 79 There is a great quantity of h>*sop 
In the v.illies. 18x1 T^u.KCKT.'HMticzyiezi'S Louisiana {iZja) 
29 There are other pl.aces .. producing nothing but hj'^sop 
and prickly pears. 1817 J. Br.sdbury Prav. Amer. xi6 A 
species of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hj’ssop. 

4. Comb. ,ct.%hyssop-bunck, -sprinkler, -ivater,‘‘whtc. 

1579 Langham Card. Health (t633> 693 Ysope leaucs 


Stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare. x6ox 
Holland Pliny I. 421 After the same sort is H>'ssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces., of Ciliclan Hj’ssope cast 
whole as It is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
worke together. 1647 Trapp Comm. Hebr. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. <1x867 J-. Hamilton Moses - xxxx. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence Hysso'pic a. (see qiiot.). 

X737-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyssofic Art, a name which 
Paracelsus gave to chymistty*, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c., in allusion to that text .. ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean*. 1775 In Asfi. 

Hyst- ; see Hist-. 

II Hysteralgia (histeneddjia). Path. Also 
anglicized hysteralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. laripa 
womb + -0X710, f. 0X70? pain. Cf. Gr. var^paXyris 
causing pains in the womb. In F. hystSralgiei\ 
Pain occurring in the womb ; esp. neuralgia of the 
uterns. 

1657 Physical Diet., Hysleralgta, pam in the belly or 
womb. X727-4X Chambf.RS Cycl., Hysteralgy, In medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera*lgfic a. 

x8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hysteranthous (histerce-nk^s), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
ui7T6p-oy later + dt/$-os flower + -ODS. Cf. F. 
hysiiranihed\ Of plants : Having the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. 

(Elymologlcallj’ the word should mean the reverse of this ; 
the correct term would be hysterophyllons.) 

183s Lindley Ifitrod. Sot. (1848) II. 368 Hysteranthous, 
when leaves appear after flowers. 1880 Gray St'met. Bot. 
(ed. 6) 416/x. 

Hysterectomy (histere'ktomi). Snrg. [f. 
HYSTERO-l-f Gr. inroft-q excision (f. (te out 4 - 
rlfiveiu to cut) +-Y.] Excision of the uterus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 J. At. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. 26 May 1x20/3 Now hysterectomy is an 
accepted operation, the mortality following its performance 
is small. 

li Hysteresis (histerrsis). Electr. [a. Gr. 
vaT€pT]ais a coming short, deficiency, f. varepiety 
to be behind, come late, etc., f, varep-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

1881 Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action., the 
author ( J. A. Ewing] now gives the name Hysteresis.^ Ibid. , 
The effects of hysteresis may be wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P. Thompson Eletn. 
Less. Electr. 4 Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the lag of magnetic effects 
behind their causes* Ibid., Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly Increasing for a long time : this Is called 
magnetic creeping, or viscous hysteresis. 

Ilence Hysteresial (-rsial) a., of or pertaining 
to hysteresis, 

1894-5 S. P. Thompson Elcm. Less. Electr. ^ Mag. § 36S 
Mechanical agitation tends to help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all residual and hysteresial effects. 

II Hysteria (histi^Tia). [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb. to Hysteric. Cf. F. hysUrie 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Path. A fitnctioual disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anres- 
thesia, hypercesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual , 
faculties, (Also called colloquially hysterics.) I 

Women being mucb more liable than men to this divider, ! 
It was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions ; cf. Hysteric and the Ger. 
term muttemveh. Former names for the disease were 
vapours and hysicricial) passion. 

1801 Med. Jml. V. 14 Account of Diseases in an Eastern 
District of London. .. Chronic Diseases, . . H>'steria. i8n 
Hooper Med. Diet. s.v., Hiccup is a symptom which 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria ; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit of hj-stcria consists of this alone. 
1866-80 A. Fli.st Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
h}'steria, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 
morbid phenomena. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. 

§ 75 (1879) 79 Hj’stcria ; a state of the Ner%-ous system 
which is ^aracterired In' its peculiar excitability, but^ in 
which there is no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. 

2 . iransf. andy^. Morbidly excited condition; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement, 

1839 Poe fVks. ( iSSji) 1 . 132 (Stanf.) An evidently restrained 
hysteria in his wbolcdemeanour. iC^ Morlev CnV. 

Ser. 11. 256 Those of us w-ho dislike literary hysteria. 1897 
F. N. AIaude Volunt. v. Compuls. Sen*. 1x9 A wave of 
humanitarian h>'sleria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. 

Hysteric (histe'rik), a, and sb. Also 7-8 
histeric(k. [ad. 'L..hy 5 teric-us,ciA.Gs. 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. varipa womb), esp. in vartpiK^ 
vaT^piKd-ndBji, hysterica passio {s^lvScz., i). For 
the application of the word, see note to H ysteria i . 
Cf. F. hystirique (recorded 156S).] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Hysterical A. I. //ystericpassionihysttna. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 25 The Plague is a pej-son 
..which retained in Histcrick women (etc.]. 1704J. Harris 
Lex. Teckn., Vapours, ..the Disease called otherwise 


Hysterick, or Hypochondriack Fils, or Melancholy. 1732 
ARBUTHNOT.ff«/rf <?/7)rV/377 Such as are Hypochondriacal 
and Hysterick. 2823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 1 1 . 401 
Swedtaur. .affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 
passion as well ss women. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xxxviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient. 

2. « Hysterical A. 2. 


* 75 * Smollett Per. P/c. Ixxri, The united pangs., pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 Sheridan Critic t. i, 
Misses and Ma’ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 
Dorindas, Pole's and Ophelias. 1832 Fair of May Fair 
III. Hearts 4- Diamonds viH. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. 1889 R. St. J. Tyrwhitt in Univ. Rev. 15 
Feb. 251 Professor Rusktn curses all field sports ..with the 
hysteric passion of his later days. 

1 3 . Of medicines : Having the property of curing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the uterus (see 
Hysteria I, zw/^). Obs. 

Salmon Bates' Disp. (17x3) 609^2 Any proper Hys- 
terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. IVaters, Hysteric- IVaters, are those proper to 
strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and hysterick, and gently sudorifick. 

B. sb. 

i*!. A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 
in uterine disorders. Obs. 


1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compii. iii. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hj'stericks, 1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 33 The Corj’mbiferous kind, are either Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller iii. 
xxvi. (X760) iSg This composition is . . excellenilj' adapted 
to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2 . One subject to hysteria, 

X7SX Bp. Lavincton Enthus. Meth. ^ Papists (1754) II. 
ill. TOO Ph>*sicians have proved this to be the Case in common 
Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 Athenxum 21 May 661/2 
We have met the shepherdess ofDomremyas strategist., 
as saint, as hysteric, and lastly, .as spiritualistic medium. 

3 . pi. Hysterics [s=Gr. rd uarcpi^a] (alsoirV/^.). 
A familiar equivalent of Hysteria, but chiefly= 
hysterical fits or convulsions ; hence (fl) in sing. : 
A convulsive fit of laughter or weeping. 

X727 Swift To a very young Lady, Those wives, who, 
when their husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter 
every post upon pain of fits and hysterick-s. 1754 Richard- 
son Graudison <1781) HI. xiii. loi The woman . .was taken 
out of the coach in violent hystericks. x8i8 Byron yuan 
t. clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

&. 2776 S. J. Pratt Pu/il of Pleasure II, 76, I found 
Harriet in a strong hysteric. X835 L%tton Rienzi ix. iv, 
He was thought to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
it was the h^teric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Paget Owlet Ow/st. 145 To control a fit of 
nerves, ora rising hysteric. xB^o L'Estrance 
I. vii.245 The lowly Maria fell into a sort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and anger because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hysterlclsm (histe'risiz’m) [cf. F. hystd- 
rieismej, the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal ; hysteria. Kysterlcize (histeTi'ssiz) v. intr., 
to go into hysterics. 

17x0 T. Fuller Phnnn. Extemp. 394 Why then must 
Hysiericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl’d 
together? 2855 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Hystericismus,. .\h^ 
same as Hysteria : the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection : hj-stericism. 1894 JVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/x The 
Newest Woman queens it here In all her last uncomely 
guises ; A screaming Sisterhood severe Hyslericiscs. 


Hysterical (histeTikal), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] A. adJ. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria, t Hyste- 
rical passion : hysteria. Hysterical fever : see 
quot. 1822-34. 

x6is Crooke Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus, Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top ofthe Head of Hysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 284 The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hj’pochondriac. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, The unfortu- 
nate ^•oung woman, .finally fell into a hysterical fit. x822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 688 It [mild typhus] has some- 
times been denomin.ated hysterical fever. 18^ Beale Slight 
Ailm. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Characterized by conMilsive 
emotion or e.xcitement such as marks hysteria ; 
morbidly emotional or excited. (Said freq. of 
convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 

X704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 9 Those weaker Hj's- 
tencal People whose Spirits are of .so fine a Make. xSt? 
J. M'Leod Voy.Atcestei. led. 3) 14 Themenfoftbe BrariUJ, 
m their exterior appearance, are a squalid, h>‘stcrical, gnm- 
looking tribe. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. rii- Y. 83 J nis 
of Pisck was but one of the many unwise hysteriCTi things 
poor Broglto did. 2897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v. Compuis. 
Setv. 12$ A misdirected outbreak of b>-stencai humani- 
tari.anism. 

"B.sb. fl, «• Hysteric B. i. Obs. ^ 

1649 Culpepper Lond. DBP-. Hcy Galen n. 

Such Medicines as provoke the Terms, oiv stop 1 - 

as are appropriated to the \\omb, and these 
them Cepbaheks, 

7 i . tl . = Hysteric B. 3- 


HYSTERICALLY. 


Hysterically (histe-rikaU), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In a hysterical manner; in a fit of 
hysterics. 

1710 T. Fulccr FJiann. Bxitmp. 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysterically cotihned, do not flow in plenti. 
fully. 1834 Medwin Angler in JFales 11. 78, 1 was laugh- 
ing hy.sterically all the time, i860 Froude Hist. Brig. V. 
234 The Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
smnately, hysterically. ‘ He would not fall alone’, he said. 

Hystericky (histe'riki), a. H.S. colloq. [f. 
Hystebtc + -T.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
acteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1867 O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel .\i. (1891) 129 And 
that queer woman, the Deacon's mother, — there's tyhere_ she 
gets that hystericky look. i833 N. H. Herald (in Times 
1 Nov.), A Secretary of State who in an emergency scolds 
like an hystericky woman is not a safe man for any President. 

Hysteriforni (histeTifprm), a.t Path. [f. 
Hystebi-a + -FORM.] Resembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria. 

iB5t Bomstevd Veil. Dis.^ (1B79I 138 General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to the point of hysteriform 


Hysteriform (histe-rifpjm), a.^ Bot. [f. Hys- 
teri-um (see below), f. Gr. vartpos later : see 
-FORM.] Having the form or character of the genus 
Hystcriiim of ascomycetous fungi, growing on de- 
cayed wood, branches, leaves, etc. 

II Hysteritis (histerai'tis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vtsTcp-a womb + -rris.] Inflammation of the 
uterus ; metritis. 

1803 Med. ynit. X. 12 That the appearances.. in cases of 
hysteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 
HysterO-*^ (hi'stero), before a vowel hyster- 
(as in hysUralgid)^ combining form of Gr. vartpa 
womb. Used in medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses : a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hystero-colic, hystero-paralysis, -phthisis, b. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see Hysteria i note), as hystero-calalepsy, -epi- 
lepsy (whence hyslero-epileptic adj.), etc. 

Hysterooele (hi'sterosfi) Path. [Gr. /ojAq 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
part of it. Hystsrooystlc (hiisterd|Si'stik), a. 
Path. [Gr. kuittis bladder], pertaining to the 
uterus and the bladder. || Hysterodynla (-daimia) 
Path. [Gr. oSvvt; pain], pain of the womb {Syd. 
Soe. Lex. 18S6). Hyistero-e'pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of convul- 
sions more or less resembling those of epilepsy; 
occurring chiefly among females, especially of the 
Latin races (.Syd, Soe. Lex.) ; hence Hyistero- 
epileptic a. and sh. || Hysteroma'uia Path., an 
old name for nymphomania ; also = hysterical in- 
sanity (^Ibid.). Hysterometer (histerpmftar) 
Surg. [-meter], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb ; a uterine sound (Mayne 1855); 
hence Hysterometry, the use of the hysterometer 
(,Syd. Soe. Lex. 1SS6). Hysteropexy (hi'stSrc- 
peiksi) Sttrg. [Gr. -injfi'a fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
Bterophore (hi-steroibu) Surg. [Gr. -popos bear- 
ing], a pessary for supporting the uterus. H Hy- 
steropto'sis Path. [Gr. inwiris falling], falling of 
the \i0Tdb, prolapsus uteri (,Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Hyslerocete, the Rupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 1853 Mayne Exlos. Lex,, 
’Hysterocystic. s^i Syd. Syc. Lex., Hystcrocystic re- 
iention, ^tenlion of urine during pregnancy from pressure 
or stretching tn the neck of the biadder by the enlarged 
womb. 1881 Eneycl. Brit. XII. 601/. ‘Hystero-epilepsy, 
a nervous disease of women. 1887 Bortn. Ben. May 734 
The perfection of miraiciy reached by the hypnotized 
•hystero-epileptic. 1894 Westm. Gaz. vi July 5/2 The 
mortality from ov.nriotomy, hysterectomy, *hysterooexy, 

and exploratory incisions IS high. r j* 

^BiysterO-- (hi-sterp), combining form of Gr. 
varepos later, latter, inferior,- as in hysterogenetic, 
hyslerology , etc. 

Hysterogenetic (hiisterPidafhe-tik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. pffTfpo- Hystero-2 + Genetic.] = next. 
(Opposed to protogenetic.) 

1884 Bower & Scoi-r De Bary^s Ptianer. 201 Hystero- 
genttic rAWVoirs M this category arise in old masses of 
tissue. Iota. 520 The spaces filled with resin.. are sub- 
sequent, hj’sterogenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenic (hilsterPidse'nik),!!.! Bot. [f. 
as prec. -i- -genic ; cf. protogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 Goodale Phys. Bot. (18^2) 99 note^ Those [inter- 
cellular spaces) formed in older tissues [are called] hj-stero 
genic. 

Hysteroge*nic, Path. [f. Hystero-I-p 
•GE.S’IC.] Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero’genous c., in 
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same sense ; Hystero'geny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Hysterogenic^.Hysterogenoiis, 1886 
F. W. H. jivERS in Proc, Soc, Psych. Res. Oct. 127 note^ 
I must adopt from the French the word . . hysiero^eny for 
the production of h>'slcrical states. 1887 Fortn. Rnu 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysterogenic’ and ‘hypnogenic* 
pressure points. 1897 Allbutt Med. III. 532 The 
presence of other hysterical symptoms, such as hemkanffis- 
thesia. .hysterogenic zones, contraction in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (hi-steroid), a. [Irreg. f. Hys- 
TER-IA -h -OH).] Resembling or having the form 
of hysteria. So Hysteroi'dal a. 

x8ss Dunglison Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Hysteroid,'.. resem- 
bling hysteria ; as a hysteroid disea.se, symptom, &c. 1887 
Fortn. Rev. May 738 The undoubted greater prevalence of 
hysteroid symptoms among the Latin. .races. ^ xBS? Med. 
Ntios (U. S. ) 8 Jan. 37 Their value is much diminishea by the 
unmistakable hysteroldal impress which they bear.^ 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not been to Paris, and 
seen the hj’sterotd condition in its extreme development, 
can realise fully this form of neurosis. 

i* SCy'sterolite. Min, Obs, Also erron. tys- 
terio-. [f. Gr. varlpa womb + stone, from 

its fancied appearance. Cf. F. hystirolithe^ A 
fossil shell : see quot. 1854. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysieroliihus, a sort of 
Stone. 1 1799 Kirwah Geot. Ess. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysterioUtes, mytilites, &c. are found in it [rubble stone). 
1854 Woodward MoUusca 11. 229 Onhis Strialula : internal 
casts of this fossil were called hysteroUtes by old authors. 

t Hystero'logy Obs, Gram., etc. [ad. late 
L. hysterologia, a. Gr. uaTfpoXoy/a, f, varepo-, 
HYSTERO-ii -h AiSyoj speech. Cf. F. hysUrologie!\ 
s= Hysteron proteuon. (See also qnot. 1842.) 

2623 CocKERAM, Historotogie, an altering of the order of 
speech, by placing that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Coena guast Kotvi) Def. xi. 129 Tliese Notes 
are.. never used to manifest an hysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 16S4 H. More Ans^ver 156 Here therefore 
is an Hysterology in the Ckirtex. 2842 Brakde Diet. Set., 
etc. S.V., Some comprehend the figure usually called anti- 
climax. .under the name Hysterology. 

Hysterology 2 (histerp-lod^i). Med. [f. Hys- 
TERO-1 + -LOGY.J A treatise on the iiterns. 

285s Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysierologia. . . term for a 
treatise or dissertation on the womb, its functions, etc. : 
hysterology. 2880 E. N. Chapman {title) Hysterology, a 
'IVeatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Diseases and 
Displacements of the Uterus. 

II Hysteron proteron (hi-sterfm prp-terpn), 
sb. (a. and adv^ [late L. (Servius), a. Gr. vartpov 
npliTtpov, the latter (put as) the former; ealled 
also vpaiSviTTfpov (f. irpiDror first), and varepoKoyia 
(see HysterologyI).] 

1 . Gram, and KheU A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 
is put first. 

•5*5, Jf'Vel Harding ^16 In these woordes, ‘Take 
ye ; Eate ye : This is my Bodie They have founde a Figure 
called Hysteron Proteron. 25^ Puttekham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xH[i,) (Arb.) 181 Another manner of disordered speach.. 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse, the 
Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we name it the Pre- 
posterous., as he. .said: *My dame that bred me vp and 
bare me in her wombe.* Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysteron 
Proteron, a preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that first which should be last. ^ 2883 March 
., 4 , 5', Gram. 241 Transposition .. of clauses [is called) hys- 
teron-proteron. 

f 2 , Inversion of the natural or logical order ; as 
by placing the conclusion before the premisses, etc. 

26*0 Granger Div. Logike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universal : also, when the 
parts, .are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid downc, which is called Hysteron Proteron. 

3 . generally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order ; * putting the cart before the horse* ; topsy- 
turvydom. 

2589 Cocan Haven Health To Rdr. Tf iv, Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron.. as I haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who .. would not begin his meale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would cat his potage last, 2648-99 J. BeaU- 
MO^ Psyche i. Ixxxv, How wild A Hysteron Proteron’s this, 
which Nature crosses. And far above the top the bottom 
tosses. 

B, attrib. or adj. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch 4- Eng. 14 Those jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony 
Monger Wks, 1716 II. 418 Shall Christians be like that 
Hjstcron-Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Filius ante Patrem^ <**734 North Exam. i. ii. (1740) 88 
This hysteron proteron Stuff, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes. 

i* C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 
natural order of things ; topsy'-turvy ; vice versa. 

*800 W. Watson Quodlihets Relig. «5* Slate (1602) 47 
The Calholicke religion will be vttcrly extinguished and 
perish, and so by consequent all runne Hysteron Prolheron. 
16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair- Qnar. 1. i. Ciij, Wisemen 
begets fooles, and fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Chndren. Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may beget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle maycoraeagreai scholler. 


Hence Hystero-pro-terize v. inir., to ti. 
hysteron proteron. 

« 1834 COLERIDCE in Southey Z1/4 IFfi/ry (1846) I ...iv, 
must exp am the force of the horse by the motioa e A. 
cart-wheels, and hystero-proterize with a vengeance ' 
Hysterophytal (hiister^i-fital), a. Bo'l ft 
mod.L. Hysterophyta (see next) + -ai.] Of or 
pertaining to Hysterophyta as Fungi-, fuiiiral 
1857 Berkeley Ciyptcg. ife/.J 63. 8i Fungfmwl, 
defined as Hysterophytal or Epiphj-tal Mj-cetals, *0*. 
nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix i8-i 
Cooke Fungi 6. ' 

Hysterophyte (hi-sterMoit). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. hysterophytum, pi. -phyla (Fries iSri), f.Gr 
varepa womb + i/iuTtiv plant: see qiiot. 1855.] A 
plant of the class Hysterophyta or Fungi-, w 
fungus growing upon, and deriving its nouristmat 
from, organic matter. 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysterophytum, applied tp 
Fries to mushrooms, .because, accordin| loHm.thcyoiirjx 
grow but at the cost of some organized body living « 
dead, which serves them in some sort for a womb; ahp- 
lerophyte. 

II Hysteresis (histeruu-sis). Gram, and Rkl 
[med. or mod.L., f. Gr. vartpos later, after sudt 
words as anaiiiplosis,cScl] = Hysteron pboiebox. 

26*0 Granccr Div. Logike 318 7wie, Hysteron ProteroD, 
Hysteresis, Hyslerologia. 2623 Lisle w 0. ^ A'. 
Test. To Rdr. 15 He sjieakes by Hj'stcrosis or Anachronisrci 
(a figure much vsed in Historic, yea cuen in the Bible'. 
a 26^ J. Durham Exp, Rez>elaiion xxi. (1680) 641 There vnl! 
hardly be found any such hysteresis or hj’sicrologia ia cm 
and the same explicatory prophesie, 

Hysterotome (hi'sler^tonm). Surg, [f. Hrs. 
TERO - 1 -f- Gr. -Topos cutting, cutter. So mod.F. 
IiysHrofome.l An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

2851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhih, 96 Hysterotomes and 
Instruments for Paracentesis Uteri. Daily 
We will not fight with the pen against lancets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tremendous armour)’ of tbe 
surgical cutlers. 

Hysterotomy (histerp'tomi). . 5 ’//;;^. [mod.L 
hys/eroiomi-a, f. Hystero- t + Gr., -ro/ila enttipg. 
Cf. F. hysterotomie^ The operation of cutting 
into the utenis ; the Cresarean section ; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. 

[2706 pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), an Anatomteu 

Dissection of the Womb.) 2801 Med. yrnl. v. 353 Hj‘Ster> 

tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upon a w'oman 

at Rochdale. 2859 Todd Cyel. Anat. V, 20^1 Slark P<f 
formed hy'slerotomy successfully for a tumour. 

IlHystrioiasis (histrissi-asis). Path.\llj-¥- 
tric-em, after elephantiasis \ see -ASIS.] (See qooy 

1811 HoorER Med. Diet., Hystriciasis,&&sassp<i\Sx 

hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcupint . 
account. .is to be seen \vi Philosophical Tratuosu > 
No. 424 (1732). . 

Hystricid (hislri-sid). Zool. [ad. moilL 
Hystricid-oe, f. hyslrix, hystric-em, a. Gr. uurWi 
iiarptx-, porcupine : see -ID.] A rodent ol e 
family Hystricidtv ; a porcupine. . 

So Hystriciae a., pertaining to the snb-famiiy 

Hystricinx. ,, . .t. 

1883 W. H. Flower in Encxet. Brit. \V. 416'Z I" 
Sciurine and Hystricine Rodents the tibia and nb 
distinct. ,j 

Hystricism (hi*strisiz*m). Hath, [ad- ^ . 
hyslricismttSf f. hystHx porcupine.] The . 

disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis • 

hyslrix), in which the epidermis is covered '<'> 
horny prominences, ,, . nt.t 

1B86 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1891 in F. P. Foster SM- ^ " 
2980. - rr ('r 

Hystricomorph (hi'strikvm^iO; 
uffToif, varpiX’i L. hystric; stem of i 

Hystricid) + Gr. -fiopipos shaped ,• 

of Rodents including the porcupine and 1 
geners. So Ky^stricomoTphlc, -anoTpluo® j * 
of, belonging to, or having the characters 

^i^:A,ittity XX. 4-3 Thu 
(porcupines, Guinea-pigs and capybaras), w 
confined to the southern hemisphere. , ,yun>- 

31 Mar, 415/3 A paper on the hysincomorph 
morphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of Hit, It. . . 

Hyte (h 3 it),'m ^r. [Of obscure otigm. 

Gyte.] Crazy ; mad. , --rlin - 

X7ZX Ramsav E/. to B. H.B. ih, The luj-s Ef- V 
g.vthcring gear gang hyt and Sar'- ..'7, ;5„s tiliok"’ 

Major Logan x. The witching cutsd deliciou 
Hae put me hyte. 

Hyte, obs. form of Hait •«/. „ W^rhour. , 

H3Jtlie, variant spelling ’I5 f, II!''®- 

Hyther, obs. f. Hither. Hyve, o 
Hywe, obs. form of Hue. 



I. 


I (3i), the ninth letter and third vowel of the 
Koman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Joia to the Semitic Yod, The simple form 
I of the character in Greek from about 500 B. c., 
and in the Roman alphabet, was reduced from a 
more complex EarlyGreek form which originated 
in the Phoenician The Semitic letter represents 

a consonant ( — English Y \n yelioWt yoke, etc.), but 
this forms diphthongs with preceding a and e, and 
‘quiesces* in a preceding i, making long f. It 
is thus, in the body or at the end of a word, often 
an indication of the vowel f; and it was adopted 
as the symbol of the * vowel by the Greeks, who 
had no y consonant. In the Latin alphabet, on 
the other hand, it was used with both values, viz, 
that of i vowel (long and short), and^ consonant, 
o&in ibidem, this \ iaati, lupiiery louts. Even when 
the consonant passed in Romanic from the sound 
of Y to that of ‘G soft* (Italian gi-, Eng. and 
OF./), and subsequently, in some languages, to 
other sounds, it continued for many centuries to 
be expressed by the same letter as the vowel I, 
with which it had no longer phonetic relations. 
At length, after 1600 (in England chiefly 1630- 
1640), a differentiation was made, the consonant 
being expressed by the character J j, in its origin 
merely a variant form of I i, used in certain posi- 
tions ; for the history of which see the next letter 
J. The result is that, in the modern development 
of the Roman alphabet, the ninth letter has been 
split into two, I and J ; and I remains only a 
vowel. 

The original value of the Grasco-Roman I vowel 
when long was that of the * high-front-narrow ’ 
vowel of Bell's scale, which the letter still has in 
all the continental languages, and in some English 
words thence adopted, as Loufsa, mach/ne, clfque, 
casino, a sound which in native English words is 
now normally represented by e, ee, in be, see, mete, 
meet. The short i was doubtless originally the 
true ‘ short’ of the same sound, the ‘narrow ’ i in 
French finty lidW^nforiissiino'y but, in Teutonic, 
the short vowel represented by i has probably 
always been the corresponding ‘ wide ' vowel (i), 
as in English finny, missing. Thus, our current 
sound of short i in him, it, has, apparently, come 
down unchanged from OE. times. Long 1, on the 
other hand, has undergone a great change, having 
about the beginning of the modern period changed 
into a diphthong with z as its second element. 
This evidently arose from the practice of beginning 
the utterance of the long vowel before tlie vocal 
organs had quite attained the very close position 
of long (.1"), so that the sound began with an opener 
and less definite vowel quality, which tended in 
use to become more and more distinct from the 
second element. The exact quality of the first 
element at present is difficult to fix; it varies 
greatly in different localities and in different indi- 
viduals. ^Ye have symbolized the diphthong by 
(ai), taking the first element as tbe ‘ mid-mixed- 
widc* vowel of Melville Bell’s scale, the general 
‘ obscure vowel * of English ; bnt some phonetists 
take it as the ‘mid-back* or the ‘low-mixed* 
vowel, wide or narrow ; and it may be heard 
locally as the ‘mid-front’ and ‘low-front* wide or 
narrow. This diphthongization of original long J 
VoL. V. 


is not peculiar to English, but has taken place 
also in German and Dutch. The diffeience is that 
in English the old simple vowel symbol is retained 
for the new diphthong, while in German and Dutch 
this is expressed by the new diphthongal symbols 
ei and ij (formerly y) : cf. OE., OHG., OLG. mJit 
with Eng. mittey Ger. mehty Du. tnijtiy formerly 
myn. 


In addition to the two normal modern English 
values (i) and (si), the letter 1 has others, due 
either to the disturbing influence of a following r, 
to the retention by foreign words of their foreign 
sounds, or to the obscuring effect of absence of 
stress in certain positions. The sounds that occur 
in stressed syllables are the following : 

1. i in hit (hit). 4. 5 in fir (fsj). 

2. 91 „ ice (ois). 5. 1 „ p^'que (pfk). 

3. „ hire(hai9i). 6. i® „ emtV (eml®*j). 

All these may occur also in unstressed syllables, 
which have besides 


7. 9 in nadir (n?**dw), 

8. 1 „ trinity (tri*mti), 

the last a slightly dulled power of (i) nearly «(e). 
The combination te has the value of No. 2 in 
die, diVs, diVd, etc, ; of Nos. 5 and 6 in fiVld, chiVf, 
griVve, pier, grenadiVr, etc. ; exceptionally that of 
(e) in friVnd, (i) in sieve. Finally, and unstressed, 
it has that of simple (i), as in aeriV, ciliVs, pitiVd. 

The combinations at, <ri, oi represent diphthongs 
in Isniah (oizai'a), izzsle (wl), eider (oi'doj), oil 
(oil), etc. ; but at, ei merely represent e*, e®, 1 or I® 
in <zim (^^m), air (e®J), rein (r^n), fifint, heir 
(e®i), receive, rec^'ipt, Leith (lij>), weir (wT®!), etc. 

Before another vowel in the suffixes -i<zn, -iVr, 
-ion, -iom, etc., 1 has often the consonantal value 
ofy, or a value which readily passes into it : c.g, 
Christian, clothier, courliVr, milliVn, omen, unien, 
copieiis, previVii.s; after certain consonants, thisy 
value is merged in the consonant, which it pala- 
talizes, as in sparioiis (spe*’Jbs), na/ion (ne^'Jan), 
sol<fier (seu*ld33j), furion (fiii'g^n), Ferjia (pwja), 
hojier (heu'^aj), far//ion (fre'J^n), 

The minuscule or ‘small letter' i is now surmounted by 
a dot. This is no original part of the letter, but is derived 
from a diacritic mark, like an acute accent, used to par- 
ticularize the I in positions in which it might ha%’e been 
taken merely for the stroke of another letter. It appeam m 
have begun in Latin MSS. about the iith c. with the it in 
such words as zVr^r«//,and to have been thence extended to 
i in contiguity with or u, and finally to have been used 

with i in all positions. The accent form of the mark, seen 
in Caxton's type and in modern German, was in 15th c. 
handwriting often d^eloped into a long curved flourish ; 
but in books printed in Roman type it was reduced to the 
round dot nowin use. Inchirograpby, the dot still largely 
serves its original purpose of indicating the i ; hence the 
phrase to dot the rV. 

The same cause that led to the^ dotting of c contributed 
Largely to the formation ofy, originally merely a lengthened 
or tailed i used finally as a more distinctive form, especially 
when two fs came together, as in tn^iij, or in the numerals 
ij, iij, viij, etc. ; also to the substitution of y for i, espe- 
cially in contiguity with w, «, 1/, etc., or when final. In 
English it became at length a kind of scriljal canon that i 
must not be used as a final letter, but mu>t in this position 
be changed toy; but in inflected forms, where the t was 
not final, it was retained ; hence our current spellings, city, 
cities’, holy,hoUer,holUst\ carry, carries,eatyied, carrier’, 
weary, ivearisome, etc. In modem English no native 
word ends in i; in alien or ^o^ted words so ending, the i 
is usually pronounced (ai) in cirri, foci, magi, and other 
Latin plur.al.s, also in Rahhi, Rabboni, Eli, Levi, and 
other Hebrew names, but as (if in alkali. Cadi, Mahai, and 
other foreign words of recent adoption. 


I. 1 . Illnstrationsofthe literary use of the letter: 

а. simply. (The plural appears as /s, /*s, is, Ts.) 
X per se, or I per se /, the letter / by itself forming 
a word, esp. the pronoun I. Also Jig. csp. in 
Dot of {pit) an i, io put the dots on the i*x, to dot 
the {one's) Vs : see Dot sb.^ 5 b, ».l i b. 

c 1000 ^LFRic Gram, iii^ Of [stafum] sj-ndon fif 
vocates, hast synd clypjendhee : a, e, i, o, u. Ibid., Gyf hu 
civy’St nu index, bonne byS se i consonans, e 1450 Poem agst. 
Friars {Ret. Antiq. L322) With an I. and an O. thai pr.iy. 
sennot SeyntPoule. Ibid.W, With an O. and an 1 . men weven 
that thai wede. ^153* Do Wes Introd. Fr, (in Palsgr. 899*, 
Ye shal pronounce . .your 1, as sharpe as can be. ISS* Holort 
Q iv, I Letter is as welaconsonanteasavowell. i62*Mabdk 
tr. Alemati's Guzman n. i«, ii. II. 226 , 1 only was coropleat ; 
Iwnsl/erse/; I was like a Rule, without exception. 1669 
W. Holder Etem. Speech 95 Our vulgar (/) as in {stile) seems 
to be.,aDipthong. . composed of<T,i, or r, i, and not a simple 
Original Vowel, jyix J, Gree.nwood Eng. Gram. 240 No 
English Word ends in 1 , but has alwa)-* an E after it, as 
easie .. tho’ now ie is frequently changed intoy. Z727-41 
Chambers Cyc/. s.y., That verse In Virgil, Accipiunl inimi- 
cum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt; which abounds in I’s. 
1890 T. H. Stirling Giffoni Lect, xvi. 317 It is but a logical 
breathing : a logical dot on a logical 1. 1893 Bowen in Law 
Rep. 2 Cb. Div. 486 He must . . have full notice. But there 
is no regulation a.s to what t's are to be crossed or what I's 
are to be dotted in the notice to be given. 

b. Representing Gr. ic^a, Iota : see Jot, 
egjs Rnsh-w. GosJ. Matt. v. 18 geleoreh heofun 

and eorJ>e, an i (vulg. iota nnum] ehfa an holstafes ne 
jelioreh from ae. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Ibid , An I o 85 e an prlca. 
2 . Comb, I-dot, the dot of an i ; I-bar, I-beam, 
I-iron, I-rail, an iron bar, rail, etc., the section 
of which is like the letter I. 

1875 Knight Diet, Meek. s.v. Anglenron, Other forms are 
known as Z-iron, 1-iron, etc. Ibid, 1105, l-rail, a double- 
headed rail with flanges on each side above and below; on 
the foot and tread. 1890 Gordon Foundry 60 A ceaseles.s 
hoisting and swinging ,and^ lowering of angle-bar, 1 bar, 
Z-bar, or other b.ar gliding Into its appointed place. 1897 
P. Warung Tales Old Regime 23 They were identical to 
.. the position of an i-dot. 

II. 3 . Used, like Other letters of the alphabet, to 
denote serial order ; marking, e. g. the ninth sheet 
of a book, or quire of a MS., etc. 

4 . In Logic, the symbol ofa particular affirmative. 
15s* T. Wilson Logike 54 b, A dooeth affirme : E dooeth 
deny, whiche are bolhe vniuersall : I dooth affirme, 

O dooth deny, whiche we particular call. 1620 T. Granger 
Diy. Log, 262 The Vowels., signifie the qualities, and quan- 
tities of the premisses. A. An universall affirmative. E. 
An universall negative, I. A particuhar affirmative. O. A 
particular negative. x866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 14 
If I be false ; A is false, E true, O true. 

б . The Roman numeral symbol for One. 

This was not originally the letter, but a single line denot- 
ing unity. It is repeated for the units up to 3 (II, III), 
formerly, asstillonadial-plate, to4 (IIII). These are added 
to symbols of higher numbers, as VI = 6, XII =*12, XXIII = 

27 , LI = 51, CII = 102, etc. Prefixed to V and X, it 
diminishes them by r ; IV=s4, IX =9. (In ME. MSS. and 
early printed books these symbols arc very frequent instead 
of the corresponding W’ords, being usually written with a 
point before and after, thus, * he hadde . iiit . c. kpiithies d 
1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 He, with ij or uj 
of hts men. 1727-41 Chambers Cyc/. s.v., I, in theordina^ 
Roman wayof numbering, sijjnifies one; and when repeated, 
signifies as many units as it is repeated times. , 

6 . Math. In Higher Algebra, i o r t ts often 
used for the imaginary' quantity V — i# square root 
of minus one. In Quaternions, t,j, k are s}mDol5 
of vectors, as distinguished from scalars. 


IL Abbreviations. , . . 

: various proper names, as \ in dental 

erlyal>o=Jesus. I 

ul'-s incisor, ff. tbe e-arher eqiii«lent of est 

T H q and I O U in ibetr .alphabetical places. 

in^"v..WuIck 5S4/3 Arfi^^esie, 

^ 33 
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i . mugwrt, t . merherbarum. 1641 French Dhtillation 
(1651) i. 40 Tben invert it (/) turn it upside down. x66a 
Stilungfl. Orig . Sacr . i. iii. § 3. 45 He dwelt in^ Pethor 
by the river, i.e. saith the Chaldee Paraphrast* in Peor 
of Syria by Euphrates. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl . s.v., 
In abbreviatures and ciphers I frequently represents the 
whole word Jesus. 1875 Jowett /’Ai/i7(ed.2) 111. adUnder 
favourable conditions, i.e. in the perfect State. 1894 Times 
20 Sept. 4/6 With an expenditure of no i.h.p. 

I (si), pers, pron., \st sing, mm. Forms: see 
below. [OE. ic = Goth., OFris., OLG. (Fris., 
LG., Du.) ik, OHG. ih (MHG., mod.G. tcJi), 
ON. ek, eg (Norw. eg^ Sw. jag^ Da. je^ OTeut. 
*eky ik = OSl. azuy Lith. ci, L. ego, Gr. €fui(y^ Skr. 
akdm primitive type ^egom^ *egd. The OTeut. 
ik is supposed to have originated as the unstressed 
or enclitic form of eky and to have become at length 
the general form. Of xV, as of its cognates ego^ etc., 
no inflexional forms are known ; the oblique cases of 
the singular are supplied from a stem me- common 
to the whole Aryan family. The plural nom. we 
has a Germanic form '^wi-z (Goth, weis^ OHG. 
w/r, ON. vir\ from a primitive stem wti-^ Skr. 
vay-dnt ; its oblique cases are from a stem ttns- 
(:— *ns\ co-radicate with L. ms^ Skr. nas. Thus 
the inflexion of the pronoun is supplied from four 
distinct roots. Besides the sing, and pi., OE. had 
also a dual = we two, us two, which survived into 
early ME. and was in use after 1200. The original 
accusative forms became obs. at an early date, so 
that in later OE., as in ME. and mod. Eng., this 
case was levelled with the dative. The OE. geni- 
tive case was also declined as an adj. (the pos- 
sessive pronoun), and already in ME. min {int) 
was confined to this use, while iire.> oiir{e retained 
certain genitival uses almost to the close of the 
ME. period : see Odr. The paradigm of the 
pronoun is thus as follows : 


Kent, 

Ate, 

Dat. 

Cm, I 
Pass. Pren, j 


Old English. 


SINCUUIR. 

ic 

mec 5 me, me 
me, me 


DUAL. 

wit 

•uncit ; unc 
unc 


min 


uncer 


PLURAL, 
we, we 
<isic: <is 
(is 

£ser; iire 


Mem, 

Dat. Aee, 
Gen, 

Pest, Pren, 


Sfiddle Enstisk, 


ic, ich; i 
me 

\ttot/eund\ 
min, mi 


wit (witt) 
unc (unne) 
\iiot/eunti\ 
unker 


Mem, I 

Dnt. Ace, me 

Pets, \ttbset, mine 
Pren, 1 adJ. my 


Medern Enslish, 

I 


} 


Ave (weo) 
us, ous 

ure, ur,ourc,our 


we 

us 

ours 

our 


OE. ic remained in ME. as ic, ik in the north ; 
in midi, and south it was early palatalized to ich 
(itj). In north and midi, the final consonant 
began by lath c. to be dropped before a con- 
sonant, the pronoun being in this position reduced 
to »■; in the 14th c. ik and » were still used before 
vowel and consonant respectively in the north, but 
/ alone appears in north and midi, after c 1400. 
In the south, ich remained much longer, esp. 
before an initial vowel, in which position, also, 
it was in i6th c. commonly reduced to ch, in 
writing conjoined with the verb, as in cham I am, 
chavc 1 haye, chill I will, ckot I wot (initial h and 
zv being elided). Before a consonant, ch was some- 
times extended to che, as in Shakspere’s ‘ che vor* 
ye’ ; and, in the forms ich, utch, ch-, che, or utchy, 
the pronoun remained in J.w. dialects till the i8th 
or first half of the 19th c. The simple vowel i, to 
which the pronoun was elsewhere reduced, was in 
course of time diphthongized (as it, ai, ei, or ai) ; 
at first prob. only when under stress, hut at length 
when unstressed also ; a relic of the earlier un- 
stressed form remains in north Eng. dialects in the 
enclitic pronoun following a verb, which is still (i) 
or (t), as in wad-I ‘ would I ’, did-I, pronounced 
■waddy, diddy (wa'di, di di). In most northern 
dialects a new unstressed form originated from the 
diphthongal / by dropping the second element, and 
retaining the first (a, e, a) as eA, a ; by the length- 
ening of this again there has been developed a 
new stressed form (£, a, 9) written ah, aa, aw, oa, 
which is now the ordinary form of the pronoun 
in north Eng. and Sc. dialects. 

The ME. ic, ik, ich, were also spelt ,'rA(<r ; i 
varied with j or / (the MS. character for these 
being often the same), also \vith_>', Y, and finally 
at the introduction of printing settled down as /. 
Both r and' rVA were often written in combination 
with the verb, as in idude I did, icham I am, 
ichill I will ; these last were often erroneously 
divided by later scribes and printers as / cham, I 
chill falso erratically S|x:lt c'hatn, ch'am, etc.). 

The history and uses of the oblique forms will he found in 
the separate articles Me, Mine, hiv, OUE, Ours, etc.] 


A. Illustration of Forms, 
a. 1-4 io (2-3 Orm. ico, 3 ig, 3-4 hio), 4 ik 
(yk, ike, hyo). 

cjzs Corpus Gloss. 526 ConventOf ic groetu. c xooo Ags, 
Gosf. John vii. 29 Ic hyne can, and gif ic seege kaet ic hine 
ne cunne, icbeo leas. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 13 penne sende 
ic eou rihte wtderunge and ic eou wille ^euan wela. c xaoo 
Or»iin Ded. XI Icc bafe wennd inntill Ennglissh Godd- 
spelless hallshe larc. ^ 1250 Gen. ^ Ex, 315 Ic wene Sat ic 
and eue hise wif sulen adam bllirten. ibid. 34 QueSer so 
bic rede or singe, cxjoo Haveiok For. .noble shrud, 
That hie baue youen hire to offte ; Hie haue yemed hire to 
softe. Ibid. 686 For litel ig do the lede To the galue.s. 
£■1300 Cursor M, 23921 (Edtn.) For med ik \Coit. ic] ask a 
litiT bon pat ik \Cott, ij beseke wit wordis quon. Ibid. 24797 
(Edin.) pis tike tim |^t ike \Gdtt. i] of sai. CX3X0 in Ret. 
Ant, I. 146 The lif that bye ledh, 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 
384 As Ic hard say. 1377 Langl. R. PI. B. v. 228 Ac I 
swere now, so the ik, bat synne wil I lete. CX385 Chaucer 
Reeve's Prol. 13 But ik [v.r. yk] am oold, me list no pley for 
Age. 

0. 2-6 ieli (3 hich, 3-6 yoh, 5 yche, 5-6 
iche). 0 1. 2-3 ih, ihc. 0 ich was combined 
with its verb, with elision of A or zw ; e.g. icham, 
ichavc, ichill, ichot% by later scribes often wrongly 
divided i cham, i chill, y choulde, etc. Also so 
theech = so thec ich, so may I thrive ! 0 3 . Sub- 
sequently, in s.w. dial., initial ich became oh joined 
to a verb ; e.g. 6-8 cham, chwas, cha, chavc, chad, 
chill, ckould, chard ( = I heard) ; see Ch, ’ch. 0 4 . 
Later, in s.w. dial., cK became che. 

^xi6o Hatton Gosf>. John viit. 14 Ich wat hwanon ich 
com, and hwider ich ga. a 1225 Auer. R. 8 pe pinges pet 
ich write her. a 1275 Prov. ./El/red 576 in O. E. Misc. 154 
Hich pe wile sagen sope pewes. a 1300 Vox ^ IVoip 36 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be sttlle, ich hote, a Goddes nome ! 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 916 Now wyf quod he, heere nys 
but thou and I - . Leuere ich hadde to dyen on a kny f Than 
thceoffende, trevve deere wyf. 1393 Langl P. Pi. C, 1. 14 
Esteward ich byhuldc after pe sonne, And sawe a loure, as 
ich trowede. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1382 As yche vnder- 
stonde. c 1450 Lonelicm Grail IH. 692 Mochel lever hadde 
Ich here to dye- cz^6o Towneley myst. xui. 207, I must 
haue reuerence; why, who be ich? £1x529 Skelton E. 
Rummyng^it^ Ich am not cast away. 1561 Awdelay Frat, 
Vacab. 8 My maysters, ich am an old man, and halfe 
blinde. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Arnitie (1870) 89 With cap 
and knee, ich will serve thee, what should icn more declare. 
1589 in Puttenham En^.Poesie ui. xix. (Arb.) 213 Iche pray 
you good mother tell our young dame, Whence 1 am come 
and what is my name. <rx645T. \iKV\9.^Sovtersetsh. Man's 
Compl. L <E. D. S.), Dost thinke ’chill labor to be poore, 
No no, ich baue a<doe . . Ich will a plundring too, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), /c^, a Word us’d for I in the Western 
Parts of England. 

exxn^ Lamb. Horn. 75 Ih Heue gode,.tch ileue pet 
god is. ibid. 77 pe worde wt ihc speke to ou of mine mupe. 
a 1250 Otul If Nigki. 866 Thar-to ich helpe, God hit wot 1 
Ne singe ih horn no foHot. a 1300 K. Horn 981 Ihc habbe 
walke wide Bi pe se side. CX300 Havelok lyj-j Ihc haue 
theroffe douthe and kare. 

XZX225 yuliana 12 Ichulle leoten deor to teoren ant to 
luken pe. 1297 R. Gtoua (Rolls) 8359 Ich . . abbe , . iholpe 
er ywis & ^ut icbolte her after more. C1300 Harrow. Hell 
71 Wost thou never whet ycham ? a Death Edw. I in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 247 Vcholde, jef that y myhte. c 1330 
Amis <5* Amil. 945 Yif y swere, icham forsworn. CX386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 619 Lat be,. quod he, it schal not be, so 
theech [v.rr. thee ich, peche, theche, peiche]. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 536 Cudberth of Dereham, he sayde, vebame. a 1529 
Skelton E, Rummyng x Tell you I chyll, If that ye wyll. 
1547 Boorde Inirod. Kuowl, i. (1870) 122 Iche cham a 
Cornyshe man. 01566 Merie Tales of Skelton in IVks. 

(X843) I. p. Ixvi, I cham sicke; 1 chill go home to bed. 1640 
Brome Sparagus Card, iv, xi, I chill look to you. 

1529-1746 [see Ch pron,]. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
<5* Epigr. (1867) 108 By' ly^ cham a shamd. Ibid.^ Cha 
forgote it quight. At shrift chad my fater noster. Ibid. 
141 Chil ley my gowne. 1567 Damon Pythias in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV, 72 Chill no more, lest I offend. 1575 
Gammer Gurton il. i. in Dodsley O. P. II. 25 And channot 
sumwhat to stop this gap, ebam utterly undone. X586 
Fernf. Blax. Gentrie 459 By my vayc, chame more wearye 
.. than yif chad gone to,p!owe all this daye. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 250 Chill picke your teeth Zir. e 1645 T. 
Davies Somersetsh. Man's Compl. ii. (E.D. S.), ’Chill sell 
my cart & e.ikc my Plow. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 
244 Chad et in my Meend, and zo chave still. Bet ebawnt 
drow el out bevore tha begen’st agen, and than chell. 

1568, 1594 [see Che]. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 246 
Keepe out che vor’ye. ?x6.. Plain Truth in Reliq. Anc. 
Eng. Poetry (1823) III. 127 Ah ! ah I che zmell the now, 
man ; Che know well what thou art. 

7. 2-4i.(3hi.3-4Le),4-6y,5‘2', 4-1- i- 

(y-), combined with following verb ; formerly esp. 
frequent with contracted verbs, where an apostrophe 
is now inserted, as in Ide = /V, I had, lid = /W, 

I would, He, yle *= /V/, I will, Ime = I am, 
lae, Ice, I*sh.=/ Ishall, Ive = /Vtf, I have. So 
Sc. I'tik, aa 'nk *= I think. -i, -y , appended en- 

cUtically to verbs ; e. g. amiy canty hazy, haddy ; 
mod. dial, -y or -ee. 

7- «S4 O. E. Chron. an. XX37 § 3, 1 ne can ne i ne mat tellen 
alle pc wunder. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott, Horn, 197 Hwar 
ich was and bwat i dude. <zi24o Wohunge ibid. 283 A 
hwat schal i nu don? axzy^Prov. Alfred 336 in O. E. 
Misc. xy ^ Hi ne sawe it nocht. c 1290 .S*. Eng. Leg, I. 
yo/139 Hire hepene name ne j nou^t telle, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 25408 To pe mak j mi bon. c X300 SU Margarete loy 
For mm ic woIe pane dep afonge ; y nabbe perof no doute. 
13B2 WvcLiF Matt. xiv. 27 Haue ke trust, I [1388 Y] am; 
nyl dreede (1526 Tindale, It is y, be not a frayed). 
CX3B6 Chaucer Prol. 31 So hadde I spoken with hem 
cuerj’chon That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, c 1399 Pol, 


Poems (Rolls) II. 9 Among the ten comandemenix v 

1411 £,;raA(.882).9AhoybeKiuEy,htomn^^^^ 

son nn aburionn of stele, a 1450 Knt. di la Tmr p„|'. 
But a htelle y re.oysed me. 1509 Barclay arfc/M 
(1570) 30 As I haue sayde (therfore) 1 say azam, ‘/.i 
yil,U.Chro„.,Hc<i. VIU St b, I CharletwentnMKt'ob^ 
1611 Bible Gen. ix. 9, 1, behold I, establish my covtiS 
with you. i6s3\V. Basse in Waited s Anglcrm Balcai’; 
not, I. to fish m seas. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xm 
320 They have all been as bad as I. sja - Crf Sj 
(1840) 46, I could not tell money, not I. 1816 Scott di'i 
vtii, * I ' And I , And I answered many a ready voice* 
7». c 1200 Moral Ode 2 in TrimColl. /^wr.22oIchuu’^ 
more pan idude. Ibid. 4 peih ibie a winter ea!d. 
Lofsongin Cott. Horn. 217 Ibileue on 3e holi goste. xm 
J. Heywood Pard. 4- Frere in Hazl. Dodsley I, 231 BvJk 
I’ sh lug thee by the sweet ears \ Ibid. 232 I'sh knock thw 
on the costard. 1567 Triall Treat, (1850) 9 If you 
giue me leaue, yle tell ye howe. Ibid. 14 Ise teache you lo 
speake ! 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 1. iv.sSllebeaCandk 
holder and looke on. 1598 — Mer/y JV. v. i. i Go, Ileholi 
1605 — Lear tv. vl 246 Ice try whither your 
or my Ballowbe the harder. x6.. FairRosammd(mPfnr 
Reliq.), Nay, death lid rather chuse! 1657 Trapp Cewa 
Ezra X. 44 lie meddle with none of them. 1742 RtcHAi> 
SON Pamela III. 308 I’d a belter Dplnion of tny Spirit! 

72. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 Ne ami noht crist. f tjx 
Harrow. JIelPs,\ Hard gates hauy gon. a 1310 ia Wright 
Lyric P. x. 37 Navy the none harmes to heihe. ei3i8 u 
Rel. Ant. I. 146 Fayrer ho [=on]lond hawy non sycn.. 
Thar for amy cummen here. Ibid., Wit my roc y me feds 
Cani do non olhir dede. CX330 R. Brunne CAwr. ff'c'e 
(Rolls) X4S92 Seint Bede so nerdy teile. _ CX39X Cmucn 
Astrol. It, § X Than haddy. .the ful experience. 

Thus hauy 2 degrees. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler WesUr.U, Did 
SS lMun E maak a bit a Braad Mudder. 1828 CravenDul, 
I is sometimes pronounced like E, particularly when the 
pronoun follows the verb, as ‘ do-E for I do. 

!B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As pronoun. 

1. The pronoun by which a speaker or writa 
denotes himself, in the nominative case, as the 
subject of predication, or in attributive or predica- 
tive agreement with that subject. 

See examples above, under head A 

b. Sometimes = I, if I were you (he or she). 
1846 G. E. Corrie 25 Mar. in M. Holroyd Mem. x». 

241, I should not be loo strict about the ^artificial flowB . 

c. Sometimes qualifled by an adj. 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A. ir. iii. 171 Poore I was slaiDtvThen 
Bassianus dy’d. 2687 Death's Vis. iii. (17*3) 4 Al^ 
shall poor 1 become? i6go Dryozu Don Sebastian 
Poor I to be a nun, poor you a friar. 

Wretched I, to love in vam I 

2. Sometimes used for the objective afteravero or 
preposition, esp. when separated from thegovemicg 
word by other words. 

^ This was very frequent in end of 26th and in 17:0 c, 
is now considered ungrammatical. , j v- 

XS96 Shaks. Merck. V. iti. ii. 321 All debts ar* cjeenl «• 
tvveene you and I. x6oo — A, K L, i. 18 My 
bath no childe but I. c x6oo — Sonn. Ixxii, And 
praise’upon deceased I. 2598 B. Jonson Bv. Man inwt • 
V, iii, Brayne-worme ha’s becne with my cossen pJwara wa 


and 1 . Ibid., Between you and I. Mrs. 
Bitkerstaff's Burying 14 Leave your Lady and I 
2857 Hughes Tom Brenvn i. iii, Let you and I cry quJb- 

3 . In mod. s.w, dial, used as an emphatic 
Cupid's Gasmen in Hughes Scouring White 

(1859) 180 Let thee and I go our own ^ „ ito*- 
let she go shis’n. 1859 Barnes Hwomely Rhymes 
you do muddle ! Gi‘e 1 the spade. . 1863 — me 

(Philol. Soc.) 23 We should say unemphatically . . 
the pi(dc ’..but emphatically ‘ Gi’e the money to /, 

2877 Elworthy IV. Somerset Cram. 35- 
II. As substantive. 

4 . The pronoun regarded as a word. ^ 

2599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 The Qeerer of 

I per se I, and the belweaiher of Diuines. x?** .. 

Retig. Nat. ix. 185 It would be the same as to s y 1 
^ the soul, or the body oj the body, or the fnciidv 
Hare Guesses Ser. i. (ed. 5) 94 The proijdest . jfjjjs 

to judge by its way of carrying ksejf, is /• 

Soc. Press, v. (1875) 66 An ‘egotistical , as 

him.. presses forward with his b.L ^ f 
perhaps unjustly, you do not recognise tnai * , {Lnil 
2883 Westcott Ep. yo/in (1886) 220 The unchan* 
unchangeable * I ’ of the Word. 

b. Another / = a second self. ^ ^ 

2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (i545l ^4° My . 
who shuld say an other I. 2579 Lyly Image cf 

At al times another I, in all places the 
myne owne person. 16x4 S'iiyiisiz'o, Fanaret 
855 That same other 1. . - ir ,.«ncrioQS- 

6. Metaph. The subject or object of self-con^ 

ness ; that which is conscious of itself, as 
feeling, and willing ; the ego. I aa 

17x0 Bf.rkeley Pritte. Hum. hnowl, S sy . 
myself— that which I denote by the ^.-nce. *7** 
W'lth what is meant by soul or 
Shaftesb. Charac. vi.ii 1 The 

constitutes the ‘we ’or/?’ and, Whelbertn 
be the same wdth that of any instant prcceo *, j ofihis 
2764 Reid Inquiry i. § 3 How do I ‘ 
moment is the very individual I p«iv.-r from 

sMisc. (1857) n. 75 A 

thing which is not I. 1870 H. ^ . self-ctn*"’*' 

viii. X52 Man is not an independent v i trferfl\to.y 

self-sustaining I. 1874 W. ^;^ofconcentr3tj‘^° 

‘ I ',in the abstract, as such, /''• 

or reference to self. 189* « hen we 5^1 

C*r.,.riAr,:..* HI TK.. I W MCH WC llimK 0* 
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myself . . is not the true /, the I that is thinking, but merely 
a pseudo-/, a synthesis of thoughts and feelings reflected in 
this /, which are immediately or intuitively identified with 
that /. 

HI. Phrases containing /and its verb, taken sub- 
stantively : Isay^ a mere assertion ; I willy a formula 
of promise, e. g. in marriage ; / htow not what ( = 
F. je ne sais quoi)y the unknown, unintelligible, 
or inexpressible. I AM, the Lord Jehovah, the 
Self-existent. 

x6ii Bible Exod. iii. 14 And God saide vnto Moses, I am 
that I am : And he said, Thus shalt thou say vnto the 
children of Israel, I A^l hath sent me vnto you. 1634 Cannb 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 241 His proofs are always beggarly, I 
says, or ifs, and may be sos. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 
I, 332 Which the rest of mankind, feeling only bythe effect, 
. .term the je-ne-scay-quoy, the unintelligible, or the 1 ktunu 
not 7 ohat. Ibid. II. 413 Whatever is commonly said of the 
unexpressible, the unintelligible, the I~kn(nu-twt‘Wlust of 
beauty. .1772 T. Olivers Hyrntty 'The Go<l of Abraham 
praise’ viit, Jehovah — Father — great I AM, We worship 
Thee. 1850 Xennysos/« Mem, Conch, Her sweet ‘ I will * 
has made you one. 1884 H. Conway in Harpers Mag. Dec. 
147/2 Both bride and bridegroom said their ‘ I wills ’ in. .low 
tones. 

Hence X^-^tjjiottce-wd.y I-hood, I-ness, X*sliip, 
(il/i?/a///.),consciouspersonality; Z-ism, a. Metaph.^ 
the reference of all things to one’s own consciousness, 
egoism; b. nonce-wd.y the frequent use of *1*, 
egotism of style ; I-now {Afetaph,)y the subject of 
present consciousness. 

183s Mrs. Carlyle in Lett. (1883) I. 18 In spite of the 
honestest efforts to annihilate my *I-ety. 1662 Sparrow 
tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Apot. cone. Perfection rt8 The ftlan 
Christ is ..the First who in the Anointing dyed to the 
Humane *I-hood. Ibid.yZnd Apol. to Tylcken 17 He in- 
clineth himself to my Minehood, and my Ihood inclineth it 
self up into him. 1871 Macmillan Tme yine iii. (1872) 82 
He has no auiarkia, or self-sufficiiigncss— no ickheitt or 
I-hood, as the Germans would say. 1840 Fraser's Mag. 
XXII. 620 The oneisviy the *I-isin of the German, making 
for each individual his own mind the centre of his universe. 
1848 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life (1885) I. 191 Your 
affectionate letterdemanded some I*ism, iXi&Illustr. Lend. 
News 4 Dec 598/2, I wonder whether any other writers .. 
oftenfallintothesinof‘I,I, I-ism*. iZgt'E.B.'gAxOutlooks 
fr. New Standpoint iii. 184 Being .. is simply transfigured 
*I-ness. W/rf. Both alike are modes of I*ness. Ibtd.zoa 
This distinction is traceable to that between the ^Fnow. 
which thinks and presents, and the thing thought considered 
perse, that which is thought and presented in it. . .The think- 
ing and presenting I^naw may be regarded as the material. 
a X83A CoLERitxiE Z.:V. Rem. (1839) IV. 232 Who can compre- 
hend his own. .personeity, that is his *I-ship fchfuit). 

I, obs.f. Aye, yes, and of Eye ; var. Hi Obs.y they. 
1 % i, weakened form of Ik prep, before a cons., 
as in i faith \ now dial, or arch. 

ME. preJiXy also written Y-, O E. ^e- [ = Goth. 
ga’-y OHG. Ger., LG., Du,^(^-] forming 

collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., and vbs. ; esp. 
used with the pa. pple, of verbs, and in southern 
ME, a normal prefix of the pa. pple. like mod. Ger. 
and Du. in geseheuy gezien, ME. usen, use, 
yseetty yse. 

In early ME., this prefix regularly appears as words 
which did not survive to c 1340 have rarely any other form. 
Later, >> became (for graphic reasons) more usual, and was 
the form in which the prefix was borrowed from Lydgate, 
etc., by the Spenserian archaists, as in yctad, yeleped, ygo, 
ypent, yivis, etc In this Dictionary, the earlier words 
which are known only with the f- spelling, are entered 
under I ; those which survived to have y-, and esp. the 
^x<yi 7 C\%'C\z yclady yclept, etc. appear under Y. In MSS., the 
{'often stands separate from the rest of the word, or is 
united to it by a hyphen ; the latter practice is frequently 
followed by editors, and it has been adapted here, in order 
to render the character and sense of these words more 
distinct to the eye. 

I-“, reduced form of the negative prefix In -3 
Cq.v.), used in some words of L. origin before 
(later w), as ignoble, ignominy, ignorant. 

-\ySH^x'. the plural ending of Lat. 2nd decl. nouns 
in ~us (-er), also of Ital. words in ~o, -tf, retained in 
English in the plurals of some words in learned 
or scientific use, as cirri, foci, radii, banditti, 
dilettanti, literati. In some words a learned or 
technical pi. in -i and a popular one in 'Uses are 
both in use, Q.g. foci, focuses, hippopotami, hippo- 
poiamuses. 

It is also frequent (without a singular) in mod.L, 
names of orders or other groups in Natural History, 
as Acanthoptcrygii, Chondropierygii (sc. pisces, 
fishes), Acrocarpi, Cladocarpi (sc. smisci, mosses), 
-i-, connective or quasi-connective L. -2-, being 
the stem-vowel, as in omni-vorns, or a weakened 
representative thereof, as in grani-vonts {grano-'), 
or herbi'Vorus ijterba'^, or merely connective, as in 
gramin-i-vonts (^gi’amin-Y, so unifonms,aurifer, 
ferri-genusy pac-i ficus. So in many English words 
taken from L. directly or through French, and in 
modem words formed on their analogy, e. g. aniabi- 
fornty hydri-form (erroneously hydraform, hydrx- 
form), setiform, etc. 

• Xa^: obs. spelling of Ja-. (Cf. I the letter.) 
-ia, stiff x^, a termination of L. and Gr. sbs. 
[ = u, stem or coimective vowel -h -a suffix 2], 


in Gr. esp. frequent as the ending of abstract sbs. 
from adjs. in -or, etc. Many words so formed are 
in Eng. use, as hydrophobia, mania, militia ; hence 
frequent in mod.Latin terms of Pathology {cepha- 
lalgia,kxmaiuria,hyperalgia,hysterid)\ of Botany, 
in names of classes, ordere, or Sther divisions, as 
A/onandria, Digynia, Cryptogamia, and in generic 
names of plants, formed on personal names, or 
otherwise derived, as Dahlia, Fuchsia, Lobelia, 
Wisteria, Woodsta ; Calceolaria, Alantisia, etc. ; 
in names of countries, as Australia, Tasmania, 
Rhodesia ; and in names of alkaloids (after ammo- 
nid), as aconitia, atropia,conia, morphia, strychnia, 
in which more recent nomenclature prefers the 
ending -ine. In Fr. -ia became -ie, whence ME. 
-ie, Eng, -y, in sbs. in -en^, -ography, -ology, etc. 

-ia, suffix^ [f. -2- stem or connective vowel + -a 
suffix 4J, forming plurals of Lat. and Gr. sbs. in 
-itim, ~e (-2), some of which are in Eng. 
use, as paraphernalia, regalia, saturnalia ; hence 
frequent in mod.L. names of classes, etc. in Zoology, 
Mammalia, Alarstipialia, Reptilia, Amphibia. 
lacint, obs. f. Jacinth. lacstro, obs. f. Jack- 
straw. I- 83 rned, ME. pa.pple. of Earn v. 

‘t’l-alin(e, V. Obs. [OE. gedgnian, f. dgnian 
to Own.] trans. To own, possess. 

ctooQ PLisViXa Horn. II. 102 Hwi sceal he Sonne him anum 
geasntan him bam is forgifen? c 2000 /Elfric Gram. 
xxvi. ( 2 .) 157 Possideo, ic jeasnige. ^1205 Lay. 1932 Nu 
wes al bis lond iahned a Brutus bond. Ibid, 3743 He wolde 
bi norSen iahnien londa. 

-ial, suffix, repr. L. -idlis, -idle, in adjs. formed 
from sb. stems in -io-, -ia-, as curidlis, tibialis \ 
extensively used in med.L., Fr., and Eng. to form 
derivative adjs. from L. adjs. in -is, -itts, as eselesi-is, 
eelest-i-al, ierrestr-is, ierrestr-i-al, dictaibr-i-us, 
diciator-i-al. See -al suffix I. 

Xanil) (ai'semb). Pros. [a. F. iamhe, ad. L. 
iamb-iisJ] - Iambus. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. etc. s.v. lambics. To add three 
short syllables to the last iamb. 1847 Schmitz tr. Zumpt's 
Lai, Gram. App. i. 553 Two anapaests, according to the 
analogy of two iambs, make an anapaestic metre. 1894 
Athenxum 24 Mar. 372/2 Using the phrase ‘rising rhythm * 
to denote an iamb. 

XamBic (siite'mbik), a. and sb. Pros. [a. F. 
iambique (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) oxzA.'L.iambic-us, 
ad. Gr. lafifftKos, f. Iambus.] 

• A. ad/\ L Of a foot, verse, rhythm, etc. : Con- 
sisting of, characterized by, or based on iambuses. 

lambic trimeter, a verse consisting of six iambuses (three 
dipodies) in the odd feet of which the Iambus may be 
replaced by Its metrical equivalent (the tribrach) or a 
spondee or its equivalent, the even feet being kept pure 
(though in Latin especially the licence of substitution was 
extended even to them). 

1586 Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 Ye shall perceiue them 
to containe in sound ye very propertie of lambick feete, as 
thus. . . ‘ I that mj slender Oaten pipe in verse was wOnt to 
sOunde*. 17x1 Addison Sped. t\o. 39 T 5 Aristotle ob- 
serves, that the lambick Verse in the Greek Tongue %vas 
the most proper for Tragedy. 1755 Johnson Cram. Eng. 
Tongue, Prosody, The feet of our verses are either iambick, 
as 'aloft, create'; or irochaick, as ‘holy, lofty*. 1789 
Twining Aristotlds Treat. PoetryiyZx-A iL 445 The hexa- 
meter is but one third longer than the lambic trimeter. 2869 
Seeley Led. ^ Ess. (1870) 176 The regular beat of the 
iambic cadence. 

2 . Of a poet : Employing iambic metres. 

1582 Sidney Poetrie (Arb.) 28 These be subdioided 
into.. the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick, Comick, Satirick, lam- 
bick, Elegiack, Pastorall.and cerminc others. Some of these 
being termed according to the matter they deale with, some 
by the sorts of verses they liked best to wite in- rS^S "I*- 
Washington tr, Nicholafs Voy. 11. viii, 42 Hipponax the 
poet Iambique. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xx, O let 
th’ lambick Muse revenge that wrong. 

B, sb. (Usually pi.) An iambic foot, verse, or 
poem. Also iransf., a piece of invective or satire 
in verse (cf. Iambus). 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 100 In the nexte 
seate to thes hexameters, adonlckes, and iambicks, 1 sett 
those that stand uppon the number, not in meter, such as my 
lorde of Surrey is sayde first to have putt forthe in prynte. 
2651 Cleveland Poems 34 Come keen Iambicks, with your 
Badgers feet. 2672 Milton P. R. iv, 262 What the lofty 
grave tragedians taught. In Chorus or lambic. 2882 
Dryden Mac Flecknoe 204 Thy genius calls thee not to 
purchase fame In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 1809 
Coleridge Mdr. Feet 5 Iambics march from short to lOng. 

Xq-Tri‘bi<*n.l, n. rare or Obs. [-AL.] =prec. adj. 

2583 Stanyhurst jEueis etc. <Arb.) 126 Too my seeming 
. .the lambical quantitye relisheth soom what vnsauorlyein 
cure language. 2598 Meres Paladis Tatnia 283 b, Two 
lambical Poets, Gabriel Harney, and Richard Stanyhurst. 

Hence la'm'bically adv., ‘ in the manner of an 
iambic’ (Worcester 1S46, citing Chr. Observer). 

Xambist (siite’mbist). [ad. Gr. 
agent-n. f. lafii'tCtty to iambize,] A composer of 
iambic verse ; a writer of iambics, 

2839 Tufsel & Lewis tr.C, O. MUlUPs Hist, Doric Race 
II. 339 The SjTacusan choruses of bmbists were, without 
doubt, connected with this worship [of Demeterl- 1849 
Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. VI. 33 \Viih a Rmlignity of personal 
slander not inferior to the lambist Archilochus. 

Xambize (aiircmbaiz), rate. • [ad. Gr. la/t- 


to assail in iambics, f. fa/tjSor : see Iambus 
and -IZE.] trails. To attack in iambic verse ; hence 
gen. to satirize. 

2789 T. Twining tr. Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (18x2) 1 . 1. 
vL 110 The Iambic, .was the measure in which they used to 
iambize each other. 


Xambographer (aiijemb^'grafej). [f. Gr. 
foypatp-os (f. ta^i^os Iambus + •^pdxpox writing, 
writer) + -ER^.] A writer of iambics. 

2625-6 Shirley Maid’s Rev. 1, ii, I am an iambographer 
..One of the sourest vereifiers that ever crept out of 
Parnassus. 2873 Sy.monds Grk. Pods iv. 1C7 Next in date 
to Simonides amon^ the lambographers ranks Hipponax* of 
Ephesus who flouVisned about 540 b.c 
■ II Xanxbns (oiiX’mbos). Pros. [L., a. Gr. XapBos 
iambus, iambic verse or poem, lampoon, f. idr- 
T€tv to assail (in words) ; the iambic trimeter 
being first used, according to tradition, by the 
Greek satiric writers Archilochus and Hipponax.] 
A metrical foot consisting of a short followed by 
a long syllable; in accentual verse, of an unac- 
cented followed by an accented syllable. 

The iambic rhythm, as being closest to that of ordinary 
speech, was employed in Greek and Latin as the common 
metre of dialogue ; its earliest known use is as a vehicle of 
invective and satire. (Cf- ctym. above.) 

2^86 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 69 A myxt foote of 
2 sillables. of one short and one long called Iambus as 
2589 PuTTENHAXt Eiig. Pocsic \\. xiil. [xiv.] (Arb.) 135 Of all 
your words bissillables the most part naturally do make 
the foote Iambus, many the Trocheus, fewer the Spondeus, 
fewest of all the Pirrichius. 2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 
1257 The intension of Iambus unto Pican Epibatos. 2823 
J. B. SzKLzAtiaL Grk. Metres the lambusandTrochee, 
the Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the lon^ Syl- 
lable of each. 2824 L, Murray Gram. fed. 5) 1 . 374 The 
Alexandrine measure.. consists of si.x Iambuses. ‘Fur thCu 
art but of dflst ; be humble and be wise 2833 Edin. Rev. 
LVI. 372 The Iambus, which in technical language is said 
to consist of anacrusis and arsis. 


' -ian, suffix, repr, L, -idn-us, i. e. an original or 
connective vowel with suffix -anus', see -an i, 
* of or belonging to \ Formed by adding -anus to 
stems ending in -i, as Itali-a, Ilalt-dn-us, Fabi-us, 
Fabi-an-us, Vergili-us, Vergili-diuus, Christ-us, 
Christ-i-an-us. Hence, in many Eng. words adapted 
or formed from L., in which the snffix forms both 
adjs. and sbs,, as antediluvian, barbarian, his- 
iorian, equestrian, patrician, Saturnian ; and in 
modern formations from proper names, the number 
of which is without limit, as Addisonian, Armi- 
nian, Arnoldian, Bodleian, Cameronian, Glad- 
stonian, Hoadleian, Hugonian, Johnsonian, Alor- 
risonian, Ruskinian, Salisbttryian, Sheldonian, 
Tay Iorian, Tennysonian, Wardian, J fiords- 
worthian ; Aberdonian, Bathonian, Bostonian, 
Cantabrigian, Devonian, Galwegian, Glasgowe- 
gianjohnian, Oxonian, Parisian, Salopian, Sierra 
Leonian. There are also sportive formations, as 
any-lengthian. See also -AN. 

Xanthine (siice’njin), a. Also 7 -in. [ad. L. 
ianthin-us, ad. Gr. laydivos."] Violet-coloured ; 
dyed of a violet colour. (See also qnot. 187G.) 

2609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 5 Rammes skinnes died 
redde. and ianthin skinnes [felles innihiuas].^ Treas. 
Bot, (Rev. ed.) 616/1 Janthine, pure blue stained with red, 
50 as to be intermedbte between the two colours. 

lare, Xarke, obs. ff. Yabe, ready, Yark v . 
I-armed, ME. pa. pple. of Arm v . 
't'X-athel(e, V. Obs. [OE.^«ff^/fa« to ennoble, 
f. ccbelian : see Athel(£ v .) 

1 , trails. To mnke noble or renowned. 

a 2000 Hymns vii. 26 (Gr.) Du cart ^eieSelod jeond e.TlIe 
world, c 2205 Lay. 22496 pu hine scalt iiecieHen, to cnihte 
bine dubben. 

2 . To elate, fill with joy. 

c 2205 Lav. 3605 Sone werS ^ aide king wunliche iaiSelcd. 
Xatraliptic (oijKtrali'ptik), a. and sb. rare. 
Also 8 erron. iatroleptic(k. [? ad. F. iatraliptique 
(Littre), ad. late L. *iatralipticus (inferred from 
iairaliptice), ad. Gr. larpaXttjiriKuSy f. laTpaXthTTjs, 
f. larpoi physician + oXfinrijs anointer.j a. adj. 
Relating to the cure of diseases by the use of ungu- 
ents. b. sb. A physician who follows this rncthod. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., lairaliptick, a Physitian or 
Surgeon that cureth only by outward applications of ojmt- 
ments or Jrications, 2727-42 Chambf-fs Cycl. It was 
one Prodicus..who first instituted the iatraliptic air. 
JoffKSou, latrole/tick. jB 6 ^\VEVSTF.»,lotra/iptic. JSS6 
Syd. Soc. Lex., lairaleiptic, lair/iUptic. 

Ia*trarchy. nonce-wJ. [LGr-miy/r physician, 
sAxxt hierarchy^ The order of physician^ 
r 2843 Southey Doctor (1847) VII. 49S The 


F. iatrique.'] Belonging or reJat|nt, r 

or to medicine ; medical ; medicinal. 

1t . -.u] Medical. 
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1x7x6 M. Davies Brit. III. Dissert. Physick 14 Doc- 
tors of the same Panto-Jatrical Scriptures.] 18x6 Byrok 
Let. to Moore 29 Feb., I.. am.. still under latrical advice, 
XSitrO-y repr, Gr, Idrpo combining form oUarpo-s 
physician, Tised in Greek IniarpofiaOijftaTiKoslxTRO- 
jiATHEiiATiCAL ; after •which similar compounds 
have been formed in the mod. langs. generally, 
f latroclie’niic. Obs.rar&~\ [See I atko- and 
Chemic 2.] s=Iatrochemist. 

[X706 Philliis, latrochyiniais, a Ch}’mical Physician.] 
17*1 Bailey, a ChjTnical Physician. 

latrCM/lieinical (aiisetr^Jikemikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Relating to or hoWing .the chemical 
theory of medicine and physiology adopted by 
Paracelsus and others; =Chemiatric. 

• 1832 Sir W. Hamjltok Discuss. (1853) 252 The crudities 
of the latro-mathematical and latro-chemical hypotheses. 
.1892 Athetisum 6 Aug. 197/2 The history of the iatro- 
chemical period- 

latroohemist (-ke-mist). [f. as prec. + 
Chemist.] One belonging to the iatrochemical 
school; also gin. (quot. 1866), one who applies 
the knowledge of chemistry to medical practice. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, latrochyinist, a Chemical Physician, 
or one who uses or prescribes chiefly Chymical Preparations. 
1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 260 In tlieorj* [he 
was] .. latro-chemist. x866 Odling Anim. Chan. 4 Only 
the iatro-chemist, if I may so call him, can ever hope to 
understand the varied series of actions, healthy and morbid 
..in the living organism. 

latrolo^ (siiKtrflod^i). rare~^. [ad. Gr. 
tarpoKo^ia ^Philo), f. ph3"sician ; see -LOGY.] 

The science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

latromatliematical (-mreJuniEe-tikal),!?. [f. 
mod.L. iatromathhnaticus (Ampsingjus, 1602), a. 
Gr, iarpopaBjjpartKo^ (Proclus), applied to ‘ those 
who practised medicine in conjunction with astro- 
logy*, f. tdTpo-s physician + pa$r]paTiK~ 6 s mathe- 
matical : see -ical, Cf. F, iairomat}Umatique.'\ 
fa. Practising medicine in conjunction with 
astrology (quot. 1621). Obs. b. Relating to or 
holding a mathematical theory of medicine ; ap- 
plied to a school of phj’sicians which arose in Italy 
m the 17th centnr}’, whose system of physiolog}' 
and medicine was founded on the principles of 
mathematics and mechanics. 

x6ax Burton Anai. Met. ii. i. iv. i. 098 Paracelsus .. will 
hauc . . time of cure, of gathering of herbs . . Aslrologically 
obserued, which Thumes-serus, and some latromathimatical 
professors, are too superstitious in my ludgment. 1832 [see 
IaTRO-CHCMICAL]. 1838-9 Hist. Lit. IV. IV. NTii. 

§ 38. 363 A second school of medicine . . the iatro-mathe- 
matical. 

Hence larfcromatbema'tically adv. So also 
f lajtromathema’tic (see quot. 1656); f la?* 
tromathema'tics, a work on medicine and 
astrology. 

1603 Sir C. Hevdon yud. Astral, vi. X78 He neglecteth 
not the preceptes of Phisick, but latromalhematicallie 
ioineth them together. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xliv. 268, 
I have endeavoured to English the lalromathemaiicks of 
Hermes. ^ 1656 Blount Glossoffr.^ lairoiuathematique , . 
may .signifie a Physitian that is also a Mathematician, or 
one skild both in Physic, and the Mathematicks. 1853 
Mayne Expos. Lex,^ latromathematics. 

latromatlxeiiiatician (-mjeJirmati'J^). [f. 

as prec., after viathematician ; in F. iatromathi' 
viaticien^ One belonging to the iatromathe- 
matical school. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, latrontatheniaticiaUy a Physician, 
who cotLsiders Diseases, and their Causes mathematically, 
« pr^cribes according to mathematical proportions. 

Hist. Lit. IV. IV. viii. § 38. 362 Pitcairn 
and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians. 
1858 Whewell Hist. Set. Ideas ix. iu § 3 II. 185 Several of 
the latromaihematicians were at the same time teachers 
of engineering and of medicine. 

latromechanical (-mfkre-nlkal), a. [See 
Iatro-.] = Iatbomathem.vtioal. 
i 83 x Hu,xLEYin No. 615. 345 This conclusion strikes 

at the root of the whole iatro-mechanical system. 

latrophysical (3i|Ktru,fi-zikal), a. [See 
Iatho-.] Relating to medicine and physics. 

x 885 Syd. Soc. Lex.j 1 atrophysicaL of or belonging to 
what is medical and^ physical ; anciently applied as an 
cpiihet of certain writings which treated of natural phe- 
nomena wth relation to medicine, 

I-attred, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Atter v., to 
poison. 

Ib., abbrev. of Ibidem. 

I-banned, ME. pa. pple. of Ban v. 
I-bannysshed, ME. pa. pple. of B-vkissh v. 
I-baptized, ME. pa. pple. of B.vptize v. 

CX305 St. Kath. 191 in E. E. F. (1862)05 Tuo hondred 
knjltes ek ibaplized were. 

I-barnd, ME. pa. pple. of Burn u. 

1197 R. Ccouc. (RolU) 9535 Wircestre was bus ibarnd. 
tl-Tje, V. Ohs. rare. [f. I- OE. ge- + 

Be V.] intr. To be. 

a ir7S Cett. Itom. 235 Hwe seden a:rst bat kes rerndraces 
wer isent of iirche^n,swa IbeoS. <11225 A«rr. ^.'.392 Hes 
deciples, her schulden stonden hi him and ibeon Ins siden, 
01320 Siuyn Sa^. (W.) 458, I thi soget wil ibe. 

I-be, i-beo, i-ben, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 


I-beate(n, -bete(n, ME. pa. pple. of Beat v. 
tl-toedde. Ohs. [OE. ge/'iMa,.-e { = cis. gt- 
beddio, MHG. gehette), i. Bed a//.] A bedfellow. 

Beo 7 vul/{Z.) 655 Wolde wisfruma wealh-keo secan ewen 
to T^ebeddan.^ /txaso 0 ‘mI ^ Night. 1570 pat [he] .. hire 
sende betere ibedde. Ibid. 1490. 

(jbs. \ 0 \i.gehdodanfl.bMan\ see 
Bid V. A.] iratts. To command, proclaim, ofier. 

«8oo O. £. Chron. an. 753 Hiera se zeVeling s^hwelcum 
feoh and feorh jebead. <*930 Laws cf xEtfielst. xi. c. 20 
Hit beo seofon nihtum ;;el>odcn. a 1300 Floriz ff Bl. 804 
Ihc wulle 5eue pe a kinedom, Also long and also brod Also 
cure set H fader ibod. 

I-beft, ME. var. of Beft fa. f fie., beaten. 
c X300 Cursor M. 20974 (Edin.) Anis was he I -beft a tuise. 

I- bent, ME. pa. pple. of Bend v. 

I I - beot. Obs. [OE. gebdot, f. g£- I- fref. + 
Beot,] Threatening. 

cxooo iF^LFRic Hont. I. 568 Alys us nit Drihten fram his 
j;cbeote. c 1205 Lay. 7682 Heo speken of prmtte & of pruie 
ibeole. 2x029 pis was heore ibeol. 

I-berded, southern ME. form of Bearded. 
x38yTREViSA Higden (Rolls) II. X95 A raayde.,i-chaunged 
and I'torned into a man, and was I-berded anon, 
tl-bere, sb. Obs. [OE. gebxnt, -e bearing, f. 
baan to Beau.] Bearing, comportment, conduct, 
/t9O0 Cynewulf Elene 659 (Gr.) We . . on sewrilu selton 
peoda sebasru. azz^o in O. E. Mise. too Nlilde-wes pat 
mayde . . And of fayre ibere. a 2230 Owl Night. 222 Alle 
]*at ihereth Idne ibere. 

t I-bere, Obs. [OE. geberan ( = OS. and 
OHG. giberan, gahairasi)^ f. beran to Bear.] 
irans. To bear, bring forth. 

c 803 K. /Elfred Ores. iv. i. § 7 Ne mehton nanuht lib- 
bentfes xeberan. cxooo iEtPRic Gen. xxxv. iq Rachel 
^ebxr. .Beniamin. CX205 Lay- 27850 Ar 5 ur .. pider ilieren 
lelte Luces pene kaisere. a 1223 Auer. A*. 194 Wei is pe 
moder pet ou iber. c 1273 Pass, cur Lord 12 in O. E. Misc. 
37 prytiy wyntre and more.-Seoppe pat Mayde hyne yber. 

tI-bere|Z '.2 Obs. \ 0 \l. gebxrait to comport 
oneself = OS. gibdrian^ MHO. gchtvren : see Berk 
Z'.] intr. To conduct oneself. 

C897 K. vElfred Gregory's Past, xlvk 356 Ne scule [^] 
wi 3 hine ^eb^ran swa swa \vi 3 feond. c 1203 Lay. 2x010 pe 
mon pe swa ibere 3 . Ibid. 30288 Nu we ma3en wepen and 
wanliche iberen. aizzs yuliatta 52 Heiberdeas. -ful wiht. 
Xberian (aibl->*rian), a. and sb, [f. L. Iberia 
the country of ihclben os Iheres^ a. Gr. the 

Spaniards, also an Asiatic people near the Caucasus 
in modem Georgia. See -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in 
Europe (comprising Spain and Portugal, the 
^ Iberian peninsula ’), or its inhabitants ; hence a. 
Basque ; b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 

a x6i8 Sylvester Tobacco battered 692 By This, th’ 
Iberian Argomauts May be suppos’d ,. T' have kill’d more 
Men then by their MartjTdom, Or Massacre. 1634 Milton 
Counts 60 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. x828-32 
Thirlwall & Hare ir, Niebuhr's Hist. Ponte (1851) L 171 
An Iberian colony at Nora. 1B81 Times ax Apr. 9/4 
Whether this Iberian scheme has anv chance of realization. 
18^ J. Heron Celtic Church 7 'There are reasons for 
believing that the Firbolgs contained an Iberian element. 

2 . Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, 
nearly corresponding to modern Georgia. 

' X67X Milton P, R. iu. 3x8 The Hyrcanlan cliffs Of 
Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales. 

B. 'sb, 1 . a. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in 
Europe ; hence (a) a Basque, (b) a Spaniard, b. 
The language of ancient Iberia, supposed to be 
represented by the modem Basque. 

1623 CocKERAM, Iberiansy Spaniards. 1632 Massinger 
Maid 0/ Hon. 1. i. When the Iberian xjuaked, her [Eng- 
land’s] worthies named. 2642 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 
xxiv, (X848) 256 The language of the' ancient Iberians has 
survived . .in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in Spain 
and the Basques of France. 

2 . An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in Asia, 
x^x Holland Pliny 1 . 1x9 You enter., into the Iberians 
region, who are separated from the Albanois .. by the 
riuer Alazon, which runneth downe from the Caucasian 
hills. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberian.1, 
saith Montanus, dwell nearc to Meotis ; certaine Colonies 
of them inhabited Spaine, and called it Hiberia. 1635 
Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 54 'ITie Georgians are 
those people whom Cosmographers cal Iberians. 

Hence Iho'riauism (see quot.). 

x88o Literary tVorldZ Oct, 234yfe Iberianism, the project 
of bringing Spain and Portugal together under a single 
crown. 

Zberic (3ibs'rik), a. [ad, L. Iberiats {Hi-) 
Spanish, f, JberT ; see prec.] =Ibebian A. i b. 

xMi Times zx Apr. 4/1 A large stride towards the Iberic 
union. 

Xberism (ai'beriz'm). [f. as Iberian + -ism.] 
(See quots.) So Z’berist, an advocate of ‘ Iberism . 

x88x Sat. Rev. 23 Apr, 519 Iberism. .signifies the desire for 
a coalition pf Spain and Portugal, in which Iberia is to be 
for the Iberians. /^r'i/.,The iberist. .would probably retort 
Engjand and Scotland got on very well together. 
Xberite (si'beroit). JMin. [f. L. Iberia Spain 
-f -ITE.] An altered form of lolite found at Toledo. 
x868 Dana ^/m. ted. 5)301 JPeissite, sberite, huronite^saxc 
• ^supposed to be altered iolite. 

I-bet, ME. pa. pple. of Beet tf., to amend, 
i* I-bete, v, Obs. [OE. gebllan^ f. bllast to make 
good, amend, Beet.J iram. To make good, 
amend, mend. 


97X Bhckl. Horn. 9X Donne sceolan we . . ;;ebetan exile h 
we mr . . gedydon. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 15 Wa is me beVi- 
..heonesebette. Ibid. I 49 R be ne mei .. his neode ibete 
c 1273 Moral Ode 234 Heo nolde. .heore sinne ibeie. 
Ibex (si-beks). Also 7 ibecks. PI. ibexee 
rarely ibices (si-bisfz). [L. ibex {ibic-em) a kied 
of goat, a chamois.] A species of wild goat [Cafn 
ibex or Ibex ibex) inhabiting the Alps and Awn- 
nines, the male of which has very large stroHy 
ridged recurved diverging horns, and hair of a 
brownish or reddish grey becoming grey in winter* 
the female, shorter horns and grey hair; also called 
boitqtielin and steinbock. Extended to other species 
of the same genus or subgenus, inhabiting mountain- 
ranges in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 194 Theyinhabil..ilit 
Rocks or Mountains, but not the tops like the IbeckL IHi. 
347 The Ibex, .[some] take it to be a wilde Goat .. thesear; 
bred in the Alpes, and are of an admirable celerity, althoa|h 
their heads be loaded with such horns, as no other Beaai 
of their stature bearelh. x^x J. Wemstkk Melnllcp’.'K. 
140 Goats that are called Ibices. 1774 Goldsm. RaUlist. 
1 1 . 38 The ibex resembles the ^oat m .. shape, x^ hx. 
NANT Zool. (ed. 4) I. 34 The origin of the domesllck gait is 
the SteindoCf Ibex^ or wild goat. 1878 G. F. Macleu 
yoshtia XV. (x88o) 142 Numerous ibexes or Syrian chamcis 
inhabit these cliffs. 

tl-bid, V. Obs. [OE. ^ebiddan (= 0 S. 
dcaiiy Goth, gabidjat^, f. btddan, Bid v. B.] inlr. 
To pray. (In OE. with refl. dative.) 

97X Blickl. Horn. 239 Ulon gebiddan us to urum D^tr.e. 
CXOOO Ags. Gesp, hlatt. vi. 5 ponne ^e eow teblddoi 
CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 45 Ic ham xeue reste alswa puibeden 
hauest. a 1225 Alter. R. 144 WakieS^& iblddeS ou, &!rt 
schal maklen ou stonden. a 1300 Vox ff Well 135 Icb 
hedde so ibede for the. 

II Ibidem (ibakdem). [L.,=m the saraeplacc; 
f. ibi there + demonstr. suffix -dem^ as in iJm, 
iandeniy etc.] In the same place; in the same 
book, chapter, passage, etc. : used to avoid the 
repetition of a reference. Abbreviated ibid, or ii. 

1663 Boyle E.rp. ^ Nat. Philos, ir. 415 Ad pag.sijy 
I^bid. Ha:c, &c. Ibid. 4x6 Ad pag. 259 Ib. Cholera. .« 
cured by the same Remedies. 1673 Baxter Caik. Iktl 
1. I, 23 See more Ibid . . to the same purpose. Ibid. IL 
169, 1 find Dr. Twisse {ibid, and a/ibi sxpe) charging it ca 
them [etc.]. J762-7X H, WALroLE Vertue's Anted. 

(1786) I. 1x9 Ibidem, Adam and Eve, half 
Furnivall Forexvords to Babees Bk. 51 R. "nt 
Cathedral Trusts^ p. 2-4. .. Ibid.^ p. 10-12. ^ ^ 

■Xbidine (si'bidoin), a. Zool. [f. L. ihisi 
(see Ibis) -f- -ink.] Related to the ibis. 

'1875 Parker & Newton in Eneycl. Brit. III. 7 * 3 /* v 
most of. these Ciconi.in and Ibidine types the vomer a 
evidently azygous. . 

t I-binde, v. [OE. gebindan ( = OS. gbvm, 
OHG. gibittlati), f. Bind v.] traits. To bind. 

c xooo Ags.’Gosp. Mark v. 3 Hine nan man . . ne mible^ 
bindan. a 1x73 Cott. Horn. 229 pat |>a wel 
jenaman and 3ebunden. c 1203 Lay. 2487 Heo nom As 
&. Abren & leite heom ibinden. . v 

Ibis (ai-bis). PI. ibises; also (now rarely) 
ibides (oi’bidrz), ibes (oi'bfz). 
ibiSf ibidiSy pL ibes)^ a, Gr, (gen. 
the ibis, an Egyptian bird. So in 
It. ibi.'] A genus of large grallatonal 
the family Ibididx, allied to the stork and ner t 
comprising numerous species with long 
long slender decurved bill, inhabiting lakes 
swamps in warm climates ; a bird of this gea j 
esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis of gTP 
{Ibis religiosa), with white and black 
object of veneration among tlie 
Other species are the Glo?sy lbis(/^r^ orP<‘y ' . 
vellus\ found widely in the Old World and 0^,, < f 
N. America; the While Ibis {Eudoenuus ^ 

Southern U. S. ; the Scarlet Ibis {E. ruber) of P 
subtropical America, etc. ,00., omnvel ih»* 

2382 WvcufZ?«//. .xiv. i6Anybyn l*388 a s*^> 
is a foule of Nyle flood. rx400 Maunpej. ( ’ jn 

Aboute bis ryuer er grele plentee of (hti 

Latyne ticonie or Ibices [ed. 1839. 45 S«konj« 
clepen Ibes]. 1388 Greene Pandosto (1843) 5 . pn 
bird Ibys in Egipt, which haieth serpents > -viV.s?^ 
their egges. 1594 ’Greene ..SV/r///Nf^V’ks. iS 3 x 3 , 


xS68 
Whlslon, 


Those industrious birds, Those Ibides. - (he eg?* 

yuveiuil 271 They ador'd the bird ibis, for e . 

of serpents, which infest their countrey; and 

snakes. 2839-43 Yarrell Hist. Brit. Bmis . 5.^ ^juniry, 
pearance of the Glossy Ibis Ubts/qlctueUus] 
though not uncommon, Is still accidental. *y /4 * . hemi* 
N. IV. 513 Ibises inhabit the warmer parts 01 w 
spheres. They are nearly related to Hero 

I-blaDied, ME. pa. pple. of Plame 
-ible, the form of the suffix -Bis, ■ P 
-thilis, formed from Latin consona 
(verbal or participial) and 


L. -ihilis, formed from Latin consona 
(verbal or participial) and sorne r-stcni > „ 

from f-stems ; as I'f 

permiss-iblt, lerr-ildi, aud-ihU. {.Lncb, or 

-able in words that have come ..lyon ae 

that are looked upon as formed j,,,]ii.(tHt, 

Eng. verb, as tin-aUi, readmit 

convert-able, divid-alle. T.hledi 

I-bleohed, ME-.P a. PP^ e of B euac,..._^ 

YuLKNT. I-blessed, -ot- 


of Bleed v. I-blend, 
blind, etc. : see also 



I-BOD. 


5 


ICASTIC. 


of Bless v. I-biowe(n, of Blow and 
I-bobbed, of Bob v. 

tl-l)0d, sli. Ohs. [OE. gehod (=-OS. ffthad, 
OHG. gahol, gibot, Ger. gebot), f. OE. biodan, 
OTeut. *beudan to command : see Bid v. A.] 
a. Command, order, b. Bid, offer. 
c888 K. ^Elfreo Boelh. xxxlx. § 13 Be |>2es cynin^es 
bode. cx*osL.\y. 14611 Nulle we nauere mare Jiine iboden 
here. Ibid. 22524 AI hat he sirnde al he him Belle, jisles and 
ades, and alle his ibodes. 

I-bod, ME. pa. t. of Ibede 7;., to offer. I-boded, 
of Bode v. I-boden, of bede., Bid v. A. 
t I-boen, i-bon, ppl. a. [f. I- O-rt?-) + ODa. 
( 5 £f/«=ON. biiinn pa. pple. of btia to make 
ready, etc. : cf. Bound///. aA"] Made ready, 'pre- 
pared, attired, dressed. 

cizos Lay. 14294 Heo weoren swiSe wel ibon. <1x300 
Siriz 434 Ich am redi and iboen To don al that thou sale. 
I-boghen, -bo5en, obs. pa. pple. of Bow v. 
I-boght, -boht, -bought, of Buy v. I-bol3e(n, 
var. of Bolghen, enraged. I-boned, of Boned a. 
Ibony, obs. f. Ebony. I-boren, ME. pa. pple. of 
Be.ui V. 

t I'boreuesse. [f- iboren bom + -ness.] Birth. 

aizziAncr. R. 262 His iborenesse on eorSe of bo dene 
meidene. <1 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn, 205 Ich bide be and 
bisechebe-.binis iborenesse. 

I-borghe(n,-bor5e(n, -borhe(n, -borawe(n, 
saved, delivered, preserved ; ME. pa. pple. of 
Beughe V. I-borsten, of Burst v. 

0x250 Meid Marcgrete li, He is iborsten a two. 
I-bosked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Bosk v. 
I-botened, of Bdtton v. I-bounde(n, i-bun- 
de(n, of Bind, 1-binde v. I- braced, of Br-yoe v. 
I-brad, of Bbede v.-, to broaden. I-bred, of 
Brede 0 .1, to roast. I-brend, i-brent, of Born v. 
I-brevet, of Breve o. 

t I-briuge, o. Obs. [OE. gebringan. f. bringan 
to Bring.] iKaiis. To bring, lit.' unA Jigr, 
a rooo Sol. Sf Sat. 87 (Gr.) He masn Sone lacian gast . .fleonde 
aebreiigan. 0x205 Lav. 26861 Feouwer eorles lie haehte 
forS heom ibringen. <1x250 Owl Sj Night. 1530 Nis nan nion 
bat ne mai ibringe His wif amis mid swuche binge. 

I-broohed, ME. pa. pple. of Broach ri.i 
I-broded, of Broad v. I-broght, -broht, 
-brou'vg)ht,of Bring v. I-broiden, of Braid v. : 
see Broiden. 

t I'broke, -en, fa. ffle. Obs. Broken. (See 
Break.) 

0900 tr. BsecUCs Hist. v. vi. (1890) 400 Se 3 uma j5ebrocen 
ivaes. czvji Lamb. Horn. 83 ^ef he hefde on his moder 
ibroken liire meidenhad. a 2225 ^uliatta 49 Ich habbe . . 
ibroken ham bo schuldren & te schonken. 0 1290 Rchot 1007 
in S. Rag. Leg. I. 13s ^For he suor . . and hath ibroke is 
oth. 25x9 Roar Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 49 Jack boy, is 
thy bow i-broke? 

t I-brotBeren, -thren, sb. pi. Ohs* [OE. 
^ebrSori -tSru (wOS. ^brSdat'i OHG, gabntoda% 
Ger. gcbritder), collective pi. of brdbor Bbotheh.] 
Brethren, brothers collectively (or mutually). 

<Mooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxin. 8 ^nt ealle ^ebro'Sru. 
ri200 Trin. Coll. Honi. 219 For h* hco alle man ibrohren 
and isustren. cizog Lay. 3880 Beine iweren ibroSeren. 
I-browe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Brew v. I-built, 
i-buld, i-bult, obs. forms of Built pa. pple. 

a X300 Floriz tV Bl. 643 His palais hat was so feire ibuld. 
x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i, 367 The roufe aloft Ibuilt 
Of Geal. 

t I-Bure, Obs. [OE. ^ebj'rratt^ OS. gtb//tda/tf 
OHG. gaba/ya/t, Ger. geb/l/ireu: seeBiRT/.] z«/r. 
To pertain, behove, be proper. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. xlviii. 18 Ne seb>Tah hit swa. n ixoo 
0 . E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1036 Hine man byrij^de swa him 
wel sebyrede. c iz'jS I-f^’fb. Horn. 79 Nu nit iburd breke 
has word, a 1250 Prov. ^Elfrcd 75 he eorl and h® ^h^lyng 
jbureh vnder godne king hat lond to leden. 

I-buried, ME. pa. pple. of Bury v. 
t I-burned, ///. a* Obs, [OE. gebyrnod^ f. hyrne 
Burne, Bkinie.J Mailed. 

cxoooiELFRic Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Loricatus, sebyrnod, 
<rx2oS Lay. 26277 Gerin & Beof. .iburned and ihelraed. 
I-by, i-bye, been, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 
t I-bye, V, Obs. rare. [OK.^ebyi-gajt, f. bycgan to 
Buy.] Irans. To purchase; to pay for, atone for. 

10.. OE.Chron. anno 1016 Lundenwaru .. him frih je- 
bohton. c 143s Torr. Portugal 1222 pou shall ibye U. 

Ic, obs. form of I, pron. 

•ic (formerly -ick, -ik(e, -ique), sttjfix^ primarily 
forming adjs., many of which are used as sbs. 
The latter have also the form -ics : see 2. 

■ 1 . In adjs., immediately representing F. ad. 
L. -fV-r/x, of Latin origin, as in clvic-nsy elassic'us, 
public-uSf domesiiC’US, aquatiC'USy or ad. Gr. -i/r-or, 
as in KOjfUK-os cdmic-us, •ypa^iiaTiK-osgrammatic-uSf 
TTotriTiK- 6 s poetic'Us. This was in Gr. one of the 
commonest of suffixes, forming adjs.,Avith the sense 
* after the manner of*, * of the nature of*, * pertain- 
ing to * of*. Its use in L. was much more re- 
stricted, and it ceased to be a living formative, 
excent in the compound suffix -dtictis (see -.vTic, 
-age), and in words formed from Greek, or on 


Greek types. These were very numerous in late and 
med.L., whence they passed into the modem langs. ; 
since the lOth c. they have been taken directly from 
Gr.,orformed upon Gr. elements, and in somerecent 
(esp. scientific) terms on W’ords from L. or other 
sources, as carbonic, oratoric, artistic, bardic, 
scaldic, felspathic, Icelandic, Byronic. b. In 
ChtmhUy, the suffix -xV is specifically employed 
to form the names of oxygen acids and other com- 
pounds having a higher degree of oxidation than 
those whose names end in -ous ; e.g. chlonc acid 
HO3CI, chlorous acid HO JZ\, , sulphuric acid 
HqSO^, sulphurous acid H^SOs. 

At the lime when this nomenclature was introduced only 
two such compounds were provided for. In many cases 
other oxygen compounds have since been obtained, but 
the names in •/rand ‘OUs have been retained in their original 
applicalions, and prefixes as /rr*, hypers, hypo-, sesgui-, etc. 
prefixed to denominate the additional compounds. 

1807 Thomson Cheat, it. 254 The French chemists . . made 
some of the names of the combustible acids end in rV, as if 
they were saturated with oxygen ; and otiiers in ous, as if 
they were capable of combining with an additional dose. 
The fact is, that none of them are, strictly speaking, satiir' 
ated with oxygen ; for all of them are capable of combining 
with more. 1849 D. Campbell Jnor^. Chevt. 4 Acids formed 
by oxygen with another element, are distinguished by the 
termination ous, given to acids with a lesser quantity of 
oxygen, and ic to acids with a greater quantity. 

2 . Already in Gr., adjs. in -ivos were used abso- 

lutely as sbs., e.g. in sing, masc., as Srwt/f-dr (man) 
of the porch, Stoic, (man) able to discern, 

critic, hence in L. Stdicus, criticus, etc. ; also, in 
sing, fern., in names of arts (sc. or systems 

of thought, knowledge, or action (sc. Occopia, tpiKo- 
ao(pia), e.g. fiovattc^ the art of the Muses, music, 
y hrjToptKT] the oratorical art, rhetoric, h t)Ot/cq 
theory of morals, ethics, 17 oitti/o) science of vision, 
optics ; and in neuter pL, as expressions for the 
affairs or matters pertaining to some department, 
and hence as names of treatises on these subjects, 
.as T<1 olnovopiKa things pertaining to tlie manage- 
ment of a household, a treatise on this, economics. 
Sometimes both forms were in use with a distinction 
of sense ; e.g. ^ itoXtrucij the art of tlie statesman, 
political science, rd voXtrtKa affairs of state, 
politics; this distinction tended however to become 
obliterated, as in ^ raKrtiefi, rd ramiKh tactics, ij 

Td fpvaiKo, physics. In pairs like q>vffiKr), 
ipvaiKa both forms gave regularly a L. form in -ica, 
as physica, which might be taken as fern. sing, or 
neuter pi. ; hence there was in med.L. considerable 
fluctuation in the grammatical treatment of these 
words. In the Romanic langs. (It., Sp. dca, F, 

' dqtte), as also in Ger, {^ih), they were regularly 
treated as fern, sing.; though in French, from the 
j6th c., sometimes as plural {les inathimatiques'). 

In English, such words of this class as were in 
use before 1500 had the singular form, and were 
usually written, after French, as ai’smc- 
tike, magike, viusike, logikei^iqtie), relorique, via^ 
thematique {;ike, •//')» mechanique, economique, 
cthyque (-/!((•) ; this form is retained in arithmetic, 
logic, magic, music, rhetoric (though logics has also 
been used). But, from the 15th c., forms in -ics 
(piques) occur as names of treatises (repr. Gr. names 
in -jvd or their L. translations in -xVa), e.g. etiques 
=Td 7;0</fd; and in the second half of the i( 5 th c. 
this form is found applied to the subject-matter of 
such treatises, in mathematics, economics, etc. From 
1600 onward, this has been the accepted form with 
, names of sciences, as acoustics, conics, dynamics, 
ethics, linguistics, metaphysics, optics, statics, or 
matters of jiractice, as esthetics, athletics, ecouo‘ 
mics, gcorgics, gymnastics, politics, tactics. The 
names of sciences, even though they have the form 
in -ics, are now construed as singular, as in * mathe- 
matics is the science of quantity ; its students are 
mathematicians*; in recent times some writers, 
following German or French usage, have preferred I 
to use a form in -xV, as in dialectic, dogmatic, ethic, I 
inctaphysic, static, etc. Names of practical matters 
as gymnastics, politics, tactics, usually remain I 
plural, in construction as well as in form. j 

3 . Besides the preceding, there are many sbs. 
formed directly from adjectives in -rV taken abso- 
lutely, either after ancient models or on ancient 
analogies, as in names of medical agents, as alexi- 
pharmic, emetic, cosmetic,hidrotic{^\.emelics, 

in names of styles of poetry or metres, as epic, lyric, 
Anacreontics,iambics\ and inwordsofvariouskinds, 
as domestic, riisfic.catholic,elassic,mechanic, lunatic. 

Words in dc from Gr. or L. have the stress regularly on 
the penult, c. g. mecha’uic, drama'tie. enclttic, /ana-tie. 
The c.xceplions, .as ari'thutetic, a'rseftic, ca'thoUc, heretic, 
rhe'torlc, lu'naelc, axe chiefly words taken directly from 
French, in which originally the final .syllable h.^d the main 
stress, and the antepenult a secondary stress {rhfJcri'gue), 


which after^vard.s became the priniarj* in accordance with 
the regular treatment of French words (e.g. vn'.nite', 
alnima’l), in English, 

A few adjs. in -ic form advs. in -Icly, as publicly, /ran- 
iicly, heroicly\ the adv. is usually in -icallv, from the 
secondary adj. in -ical. Derlraiive abstract sbs. are formed 
in r\z\rx,ns,d(>mestlcity,atomlcity,ax\^n%^n\ nouns in-iciAN 
as arithmetician, musician, physician. 

I-cached, I-cakeled, hlE. pa. pples. of Catch, 
Cackle vbs.' leacin : see under Icica. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -ic + -al, sometimes 
forming an adj. from a sb. in -ic, as music, musical, 
but more frequently a secondary adj., as comic, 
comical, historic, historical. Its origin appears to 
have been the formation in late L. of adjs. in -alls 
on sbs. in -ic-us, or in -ice, e.g. gi-ammatic-us 
grammarian, grammaiice grammar, grammatic- 
dl-is grammatical, r/t'/YV/rr clergyman', clerk, clcric- 
dl-is clerical. So in med.L., chtrttrgicdl-is, domi- 
nie-dl-is, medicdl-is, musical-is, physicdl-is. In 
French, axljs. of this type are few, and mostly taken 
directly from L. fonnations, as chirurgical. cUrical, 
grammatical, mldical, etc. But in Englisli they 
are exceedingly numerous, existing not only in all 
cases in which the term in -ic is a sb., but also as 
the direct lepresentatives of L, adjs. in -icus, F. 
-ique. Thus we find before 1500 canonical, chirur- 
gical, domestical, musical, philosophical, physical. 
Many adjs. have a form both in -ic and -ical, and 
in such cases tliat in -ical is usually the earlier and 
that more used. Often also the form in -ic is re- 
stricted to the sense ‘ of* or * of the nature of* the 
subject in question, while that in -ical has wider or 
more transferred senses, including that of ^ practi- 
cally connected * or * dealing with ’ the subject. 
Cf. * economic science*, ‘an economical wife*, ^pro- 
phetic words *, ^ prophetical ‘ a comic song 
* a comical incident *, * the tragic muse ‘ Iiis tragi- 
cal fate *. A historic book is one mentioned or 
famous in history, a historical treatise contains or 
deals with history. But in many cases this di>- 
tinction is, from the nature of the subject, difficult 
to maintain, or entirely inappreciable. 

Adjectives of locality, n.-itionality, and language, a.s Baltic, 
Arabic, Teutonic, and tho«e of chemical and other technical 
nomenclature, as oxalic, /erric, pelagic, dactylic, hypnotic, 
megalithic,\\zo{^ usually no serond.iry form in -al. 

Hence some derivative sbs. xn-icality, as technicality. 
I-called, ME. pa. pple. of Call v. 

-ically, advb. ending, f. ‘ICAL + -ly 2^ forming 
advs. from adjs. in -ical, which are also used as 
the adv.s. from the corresponding adjs. in -ic. 
I'hus historic, historical, adv. historically, poelic, 
poetical, adv. poetically. The adv. is almost always 
in -icallytstxi when only the adj. in -ic is in current 
use, as in athletically, hypnotically, phlegmatically, 
rustically, scenically, 

Icarian (aikea’rian), a.^ ^Also 9 Icarean. [f. 
L, Icarius — Gr. ‘heaptot, f. /cants, ''Lfapor the son 
of Daedalus, in Greek Mythology.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Icarus, 
fabled, in escaping from Crete, to have flown so 
high that the sun melted the wax with which his 
artificial wings were fastened on, so that he fell 
into the ./Egean sea: hence, applied to ambitious 
or presumptuous ads which end in failure or ruin. 

1595 Polimanteia {1881) 58, I feel my Icarian wings to 
melt with the heate of so bright a sunne. 1623 Cockeram, 
Icharian soaring. Pride. 1639 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1S78 
II. i2t Mee better suits to Creeps 'Fhen with Icarian w-ingc 
Contrive a scorned Ruine., a 2822 Shelled* Mann. Anc. in 
Ess. <$• Lett. (Camelol) 43 Expcct.ations are often exalted 
on Icarean wings, and fall. 1^44 Disraeli Convtgsly vn. i, 
Your Icarian flight melts into a vcr>* grovelling existence. 


Icarian (9ike«*rian), a.- and sb. [f. Icari-a 
(see def.) + -AX.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of Icaria, 
an ideal republic described in a work [Voyage en 
Icaric, 1840) by the French communist Etienne 
Cabet (1788-1856), afterwards t.aken as the name 
of several communistic settlements, established by 
Cabet at Nauvoo and elsewhere in U.S. b. sb. 
A follower or adherent of Cabet; a member of an 
Icarian community such as that at Nauvoo. 

2865 Athcnxum No. 1949. 309/1 A Phalansterian, «rhaps 
an Icarian. 1875 Communistic Hoc. U. S. 

The Icarians reject Christianltj*. Ibid. 393 Tl’* Icarun 

system is as ne-irly as possible a pure democraej*. 

Hence Zca'xriaxiisxn, the communism of Cabet. 
1883 R. r. Ely Pr. A- Cerm. S,\:m/ism iti. 50 

of Icarianismshould. -con^'ert the world by teaching, I'f >• 

ing-.and by setting good examples,^ 

I-caried, ^lE. pa. pple. of C.vrry v. 

Icary, var. oflKARV, caviare, 
ticasm. Ois.rar^-'- [ad Gr «r-ra.T;« com- 
parison, simile, f. n’TOi'cif to makel^c, to ocpict.] 
A figurative expression. So f Ica-stlc a. [ad. Gr. 

A-V-.n. i. ix. =5, -n.^ diflicukv cr 
uatoxtaAdiag PrefThecic .<• m a nuinncr w, Erzzi.r. *hea 
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ICE. 


once a man has taken notice of the settled meaning of the 
peculiar Icasms therein. Ibid.^ These be the chief Icastick 
terms that occur in the Prophetick style. 

I-cast, ME. pa. pple. of Cast v, . 
tlccheCn, v..Obs. [Of obscure history; in 
meaning it agrees with the later forms Hitch, 
Itch sy,-, but evidence of continuity is wanting.] 
trans. and intr. To move, stir. 

c 1200 Ormin 8123 He..icchedd himm a lilell upp&wollde 
himm sellfenn mirrlrenn. Ibid. 11833 Usr. birrh .- te mare 
uss godenn, & Icchenn uppwarrd 033 summ del Inn alle 
gode dedess, c 1305 Si. Lucy 105 in (1862) 104 Hi 

ne mi3te hire a fot awinne, Ne make hire icche anne fot, of 
J>e stede. Ibid, 132. 105 Hi gonne to draweand tuicche, And 
euere lai his maide stille, hi nemi3le hire enes icche. 

Iccle, obs. form of Ickle, icicle. 

Iccol, dial, variant of Hiokwall. 

Ice (ois), sh. Forms : 1-3 fs, 3 ys, (isse), 3-6 
yse, 4 ijs, iys(e, yss, 4-5 ysz, yise, 4-7 ise, (5 
hyse, 6 Sc. ische), 5-7 yce, 5- ice. [Cora. Teut. : 
OE. /x, OFris., OLG., OHG. (MDu., MHG.) fs 
(Du. tjs, Ger. m), ON. fss (Sw., Da. fs) r—OTeut. 
*tso-. There are no certain cognates outside 
Teutonic.] 

I. 1 . Frozen water; water rendered solid by 
exposure to a low temperature. 

Bemvulf (Z.) 160S Hit eal jemealt ise jelicost. a rocio 
Bocth. Mctr. xxviii. 59 Hwa wundraS ♦ ■ b'vy hset is 
mjege weorffan of waiiere. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxlviti. 8 
Fyr, forst, hcegel and ^efeallen snaw, is and yste, ^1x75 
Leutib. Horn. 43 pe forme wes swnan [? snaw), l^at oSer is. 
rx25o Gen. ^ £jir. 99 De firmament .. Of Vi-atres froren, of 
yses ival Sis middel werld it luket al ; May no fir 3et melten 
oat ys. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6644 It suld frese and 
turne al in-til yse par. <rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 
pe frost and pe ysz es mykill harder pare pan here. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 258/1 Ice, glades. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
5 b, Isidore saith, that it (CristallJ is nothing else then 
a congeled Ise. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 128 Colder 
then yce. 1774 Goldsm. Sat. Hist. (1776) 1, 180 Ice, which 
is water in another state, is very elastic. 1878 Huxley 
Physio^. 62 Ice is in fact crystalline, while snow is erj's- 
tallized. 1883 Howells Register i, My feet are like ice. 

h. With //, ; A mass or piece of ice. 
f 900 tr. Bxda's Hisf. v. xiiti.]. (1890* 4^6 p$m sticcum 
halfbrocenra iisa. 1388 Wyci.ir Dan. in. 70 Yces and 
snowis (L. glades et nive 5 \ blesse 30 the Lord. X706 H. 
Hu.ster tr. St.’Pierre's Stud. Sat, (1799) I* P* xxviii, We 
shall treat, .of the sources of the Atlantic, of it’s ices, . . of 
it’s currents, ofit’s tides. x823Scoresby Whale Fishery 
These ices or glaciers, evidently give rise to the numerous 
floating bergs. 1873 Wand. Phys. World n. iii. 246 Some- 
times these ices offered but a level uniform sheet. 

2 . TAe fee : the layer of ice on a river, lake, sea, 
etc. ; the frozen surface of a body of water, 

Icpoo tr. Baeda's Hist, ill. i[i.J. (18901 156 pa code he sume 
neahte on ise unwserlice.l 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 95x1 Me 
miste hope ride & go In Temese vpe pe j’se. CZ394 P. PI, 
Crede 436 His wyf walked him wip. .Barfote on pe bare ijs. 
*473 Warkw. Chron. 3 Ther was ane fervent froste . . that 
menne myght goo overe_ the yise. iS3S Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11.619 Or euir tha wist on Forres loch tha ran, Wnder 
the ische syne drownit thair ilkman. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
Foy. II. (171 X) 42 In the Spring the Whales are in., the West 
I^ce, as they call it. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 266 
Separation between the east or tvhnling^ and svest or sealing 
ice of the fishers. 1850 Lyell Princ. Geol. vii. (ed. 8) 99 
Captain Cook was of opinion that the ice of the antarctic 
predominated over that of the arctic region. 

b. To break the fee : to make a passage for 
boats, etc. by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc, ; Jig. to make a beginning in some under- 
taking or enterprise (cf.^i? l^eak grotmd)’, to prepare 
the way for others (cf.quot. 1590} ; in modem usage, 
to break through cold reserve or stiffness. 

X579-80 North /’/K/ arc/i (1676) 89 To be the first to break 
Enterprize. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
lipil., i he aulhour therefore in aduenturing to breake the 
yse to make the passage easie.for his countrymen, failing 
sometimes of the fourd, and falling into the pit, may seeme 
worthie to be pitied. 1646 J. Cooke Find. Prof. Lam To 
Rdr., I have attempted to break the Ice in a subject con- 
cerning reformation in Courts of Justice. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. ii. 494 The Oratour-.Atlast broke silence, and the 
Ice. X74X Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . ix. 246 You see . . 
that I break the ice, and begin first in the indispensably 
e.vpected correspondence between us. X823 Bvron yuan 
xtii. x.xxriii, And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you’ve broken their confounded ice. XB93 Earl 
Dunmorb Pamirs I. 226 The ice lieing thus broken, Ching 
Dolai put aside the reserve habitual to all Celestials.* 

3. In fignrative expressions, with allusion to the 
slippery, cold, or brittle nature of ice. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 907 Beware, I rede ; thow 
stondest on the yce. e 2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxh. 
22, I seik the watter hetl In vndir the cauld yce. 2594 
Shake. Rich. Ill, J'’- 22 Tut, tut, thou art all Ice. 2649 

G. Daniel Trinarxh., Hen. IF, cxxix, Soe Spirits bound 
vp in the Ice of feare Are thawed by Nobler Passions 
shineing there. 2749 Fielding Toin yones ww. iv, The 
bright eyes of our hero thaw^ all her ice in a moment. 
2^9 Macaulav Hist. Evg. vii. II. 170 I'liose who knew 
him well . .were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was 
constantly burning. 2892 Ouida in Fortn. Rez\ LII. 785 
The incessant, breathless round of intermingled sport and 
pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt. 

4 . A congelation or ciystallme appearance re- 
sembling ice. 

2605 Bacon Adi>. Learn, ii. xxi. § s Iewellers..if there be 
n praine, or a cloude, or an Lse which may be ground forth, 
without taking to much of the stone, they help it. 


5 . a. A frozen confection. Now with an and //. : 
An ice-cream or water-ice. 

(In French the pi. glaces in this .sense was admitted by the 
Acad, in 1762; but as late as 1825 it was asserted to be 
incorrect to say une glace.) 

I1716 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. io^ Lady X 1 Oct., 

The company are entertained with ice in several forms, 
winter and summer.) 2773 Brvdonc - y/aVv xxxiii. (1809) 
318 A free indulgence in the use of ices. 2832 Disraeli 
Fng. Duke xiii, The cakes and the confectionarj', and the 
ices. 1848 Thackeray Van. FrtzVxiii, He went out and ate 
ices at a paslrj'-cook’s shop. 2850 T. & J. M. Morton 
that Glitters etc. il, Toby, take that load of pine apple ice 
into the ball-room, and present an ice to each lady. 

b. =I 01 NG. . 

X725 Bradley /V iw. Diet. s.v. March pane. You may also 
ice them . . and the Ice is to be bak’d ivith the Oven-lid. 
1819 Paniologin, Ai*,., concreted sugar. 

II. attrfb. and Comb. 

6. simple attrfb. 

2744 {title) An Account of the Glacieres or I ce Alps in Savoy. 

BrancTs Pop. Antiq. II. ,319 note. The antient 
Northern Nations held annual Ice Fairs. See Olaus Magnus. 
We too have heard of Ice Fairs on the River Thames, 
2884 Longnt. Mag. Feb. 413 The ice han'est lasts about two 
months. 2884 Bath yml. 26 Feb. 7/2 The ice carnival at 
Montreal opened on Monday. Ibid,, In the evening the Ice 
Palace was a wonderfully beautiful structure. 1895 IFcslm. 
Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/1 We are increasing our ice consumption at 
about the rale of five per cent, a year. 2898 Ibid. 31 Mar. 
o/i The crevv will consist of twenty-four men, all of them 
experienced In ice navigation. 

7 . General combinations: a. attrfb. Of or per- 
taining to ice, connected with, characterized by, 
occurring in, performed on, ice or the ice, as ice- 
battle f ‘break, -chart, -clue, -coldness, -crack, -cross- 

-flower, flog, -hole. Jam, -tnarsh, 
-measurement, -melting, ^movement, -pressure, 
-range, -ravine, -road, -shove, -spot, -storm, -temper, 
-track, -tramp, -travel, -upheaval, -voice, -walk ; 
esp. in names of tools and implements used in the 
han'esting, carriage, and storage of ice for economic 
purposes, as ice-barge, -basket, -crusher, -cutter, 
-fork, -leveller, -mallet, -marker, -pick, -preserver, 
-scraper, -shaver, -spade, -tongs, -tool. 

2856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. xxix. 297 The scars which 
their own *ice-battles had impressed on the vessels. Ibid. 
I. xxiv. 314, I met my officers, .and showed them my •ice- 
charts. Ibid. I. xii. 133 On this return I ^had much less 
difficulty with the *ice-cracks. Ibid. II. xxvi. 267 The third 
[sledge] we had to leserve as es.sential to our •ice-crossings. 
2883 Fisheries Exhib, Catat. 2oo*Ice-crusher, ice-picks, and 
tools used in handling ice. 2856 Kane.<49T/. £xpl, I. iii. 32 
One of those heavy •ice-fogs .. settled around us. 2853 — 
Grinnell Eafl. xii. (2856) 87 The *ice-hole of the Vituline 
seal. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 2) 139 When ‘ •ice- 
jams ’ occur on the St. Lavwence. 2836 Kane Arct. ExpL 
1. .\xiv. 314 Knowledge of Lancaster Soimd and its •ice- 
rnovements. 2896 Nansen in Daily Chron. 2 Nov. 4/1 The 
•ice-pressures began to be tremendous. 2884 S. £. Dawson 
Handbk. Canada 122 The •ice-roads [across the St. Law-' 
rence] are always marked out by spruce-trees stuck in the 
snow. 2865 Parkman Champlain xi. (1875) 334 He built a 
wall of bricks .. in order to measure the destructive effects 
of the * *ice-shove ’ in the spring. 28^8 Simmonds Diet. 
Tradep Ice-tongs, utensils for taking up ice at a table. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Ice-tongs, grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. ri. 58 
Nothing of •ice-upheaval has ever been described equal 
to this. 

b. Composed or consisting of ice ; as ice-barri- 
cade, -bairier, -bay, -beach, -bed, -block, -cake, -cas- 
cade, -case, -cataract, -chain, -cliff, -cone, -crag, 
-disc, -dock, -drift, -dtvp, -dust, -expanse, -float, 
fragment, -growth, -hummock, -lake, -lump, -mass, 
-neck, -ocean, -pearl, -pile, -plain, -precipice, -ram, 
-ridge, -roof, -sea, -shoal, -slope, -sutface, -table, 
-torrent, 'trap, -vault, -wall, -waste, -whatf. 

2836 Kane Arct. Expl. I.xx.248 Deep cavities filled with 
snow intervened between lines of *ice-barricades. Ibid. 
xxxi.42i A brig, high and dr^’, spending an Arctic winter 
over an Arctic •'ice-bed. 2853 — Grinncil Exp. xxyi. (1856) 
2x8 There it was, with the gangway stairs of *ice-block 
masonrj'. ^ 2873 }. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 543 The glacier 
descends in a series of *ice-cataracts. 28^ Tyndall Glac. 
ii, viii. 266 Such sand-layers give birth to •ice-cone.s. 2836 
Kane .Arct. Expl. I. xxv. 327 The *ice-drift from the 
southern of these had now piled itself in our way. 2795-7 
Southey <5- Minor Poems Poet. SVks. II. 07 Blue- 

lyjt, an *iM-drop at thy sharp blue nose. 2860 Iyndall 
Glac. 1. xviii. 224 An avalanche . . came heralded by clouds 
of •ice-dust, 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV, 326They 
[bears] are not only seen at land, but often on •ice-floats, 
several leagues at sea. 2897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 325 Among 
the *ice-bummocks off the southern shore of Franz Josef 
Land. 2592 Sylvester Yiny 133 North-west winde .. his 
volleys racqueted, Of bounding Halls of *Ice-pearl slippery 
shining. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1 . (1856) 485 The great 

ice-plain formed one continuous sheet from the Greenland 
shore as far as the eye could reach. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
XL 84 Breathing more freely after we had cleared the *ice- 
preciptcc. Ibid, 1. xxil. 152, 1 waited for him .. and helped 
mm down the *ice-slope. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. vii, et 
We could see the strait growing still narrower, and tne 
heav\* *:ce-tables grinding up. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 
173, I visited the *ice-wall at the Tacul. 

C. instrumental, with passive participles, forming 
adjs., as ice-battered, -bemarbled, -born, -built, 
-capped, -chained, -checked, -chocked, -clad, -clogged, 
-clothed, -cooled, -covered, -crusted, -ettmbered, -erii- 
bos sed, -enveloped, -fed, -glazed, -ground, - imprisoned. 


-laden, -lined, -locked, -marked, -polished, -presentd 
-rubbed, -sheltered, -worn. Also ice-like. ' 

2836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxviii. 364 Ensconced in 01- 
•ice-battered citadel. 2757 Gray Pregr. Poesy ir. ij u 
climes beyond the solar road, Where shaggy’ forms o’er Sa 
built mountains roam. 2799 Campbell /’/ roj. Hefew J, 
The •ice-chain’d waters slumbering on the shore. isL 
A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 154 Where the whole countn’ b 
completely •ice-clad. 2833 KANE(7r/Vr«r//£x/.x.(i8s5)-5 
Through this*ice-clogged bay. X 75 SSMOLLETrC«u.(iS(i) 
IV. 167 Those savoury banquets, and •ice-cooled potatbnl 
a 2847 Eliza Cook Poems, Dog of Alps i, The •ice-covered 
scalps , . of the Alps. 2856 Kane Arct. Exfl I. xiv. 1^5 
Through the *ice-crusted window-panes of the cabin. 1;^ 
Sotheby tr- Wieland’s Oberon (2826) I. 97 Wedg’d u 
masses *ice-emboss’d, 18x3 Coleridge Reniont it. L i3 
An *ke-glazed precipice. 2872 Tyndall Forms of Walcr 
§ 36s The *ice-ground part of the mountains is clearly dii- 
tinguished from the splintered crests, i860 Tyndall Gte. 
I. xvi. 107 Between us and the •ice-laden valley, i860 
Gen. P. 'Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxix. 60 On the 
posed *ice-like plain. 1897 E. Conybeare 
T ravelled fragnienLs of rock, usually •ice-marked. 1^ 
A R, Wallace Isl. Life s’jCi The *ice-preserved Arctic 
mammalia. 2860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour, 165 Smooth, grey, 
*ice-worn, gneiss banks. 2803 Sir H. H. Howortu Gland 
Nightmare II. 704 The higher parts of the Dovrefelds.. 
have not been ice-wom. 

d. parasynthetic, as ice-bcarded, -belied, -htarid, 
-helmed, -pillared, -ribbed adjs, 

2591 Sylvester Yvry 174 •Ice-bearded Boreas. 1819 
SiiELLEV Cetici iii.i. 153 Oh, *ice-bearted counsellor I 1875 
Loncf. Pandora vi. Voices of the Waters, The mountain^ 
the giants, The *ice-helmed, the forest-belted. iSjSEiiri 
Cook Melaia, King of Wind i, He burst through the •ice- 
pillar’d gates of the North, 1866 B. Taylor Potvn, Tht 
Hafp, The thunders of the •ice-ribbed ocean. 

e. objective, as ice-blasting, -breaking,^ 
-haunting, -loving, -making, sbs. and adjs. 

2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 362 •Ice-br^lcing 
used in.. sailing among the Ice. 1831 Edin. Rev. LIII. 
343 *Ice-haunling.. species. /A/rf.,*Ice-lovinganQ mantiiEe 
species. 1873 lire's Diet, Arts II. 488 Harrisons ice- 
making machine, .is a particular application of the exhaust- 
ing air-pump. 2836 Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . vl 64 A smart 
•ice-shattering breeze, to open a road for us. 

8. Special Combinations : ice-aotion, the actioa 
of ice upon the surface of the earth, esp. daring the 
glacial period ; ice-age, the glacial period (see 
Glacial 3) ; ioe-nnohor, a grapnel for holding 
a ship to -an ice-floe ; ioe-apron, a pointed strnctnic 
for protecting a bridge-pier' from ice carried do«Ti 
by the stream ; ioe-auger, an auger for boring 
large holes in ice, used in ice-fishing ; ice-ai,M 
ax used by Alpine climbers, for cutting steps la 
icy slopes ; ice-bag, an india-rubber bag filled witn 
ice and applied to some part of the body for meoipi 
or surgical purposes; ioe-banner (ff.o.) = '«■ 
feathers (Cent. Oict.) ; ioe-beam, a bwin piicea 
at the stem or bow of a ship to resist the 

of ice ; ice-bearer, a frost-bearer orCBVOrHOlir 1 

ioe-bed, a stratified glacial'deposit ; 
fringe of ice along an Arctic coast ; “ \ 
ioe-boulder, a boulder conveyed by glacial ac 10a, 
ice-box, a box or compartment for holding ice, a ^ 
ice-chest; or one that iskeptcoldbynieaaso w, 
ioe-calk=CALK j/i.i 2 (Knight Diet. Mech. lolsb 
ioe-oalorimeter, an apparatus for deteriniM^ 
specific heat by means of ice ; ice-canoe, a cm 
with iron runners for use on frozen lakes ' 

ice-cataplasm = rVc-/iiK///rr (Syei- 
cave, a cave which contains ice even in sn 1 
ioe-obair, a chair .fitted with ninners so as^ 
propelled easily upon ice ; a sledgc-chair , 
chamber, a compartment containing, , i! 

ice ; a refrigerating chamber ; ice-ohest (see q ■ > 
ioe-ohisel, a chisel used for cutting holes 
splitting blocks of ice ; ioe-olaw, an iron 
grappling and lifting blocks of ice (King 
Meeh. 1875) ; ice-efoset, an 
chest ; ice-clothes, clothing suitable ‘ 
on the Arctic ice ; ice-compress ^ v , 

(-vv- See. Lex. 1SS6) ; ico-praft, ^ 
with the ice m mountaineering (Knight 

tion; icemanship; ice-oreeper = rrr-ra | 

Diet. Mech. .S75): fioe-dagger 
drift, drifted ice in the mass ; loe-dnll i-.jp;, 
ioe-drops, in /(or., transparent . jee- 

icicles, as in the ice-plant (Webster 1 4 > 

elevator, a machine for lifting bloc s 
a higher level ; loe-esoapo, an . .. jes- 

ing persons who have fallen through ’ j,, 
fara (.D.S.), a place where the business 
curing ice for commercial purposes ,5^3 


by ice exposed to wind, in >„naer, a 

the United States {Cent. Diet .) ; 1 
fender or guard to protect a tbs 

injured by ice .(Ofi'*'’’® , ' \he surfase of 
fem-like formations the 

glass by the action ol frost ; ice- i 
(Funk)I ioe-flahiug. fishing m winter tnro 



ICE, 


7 


ICEBLINK. 


holes made in the ice ; ice-flow, an ice-stream ; 
f ice-flowers ice-fox, the Arctic fox; 
ice-glass = crackle-glass (Crackle sb. 3); ice- 
gorge ( U. .S*.), an accumulation of ice-blocks chok- 
ing the bed of a river ; ice-gull, a name given in 
N. America to the glaucous gull and the ivory gull ; 
ice-ladder = ice-escape \ ice-leaf, a local name of 
Mullein, Verbasctim Thapstts (Britten & Holl.) ; 
ice-ledge = Ice-foot ; ice-loon, the great northern 
diver (^Z^S*.); ice-machine, a machine for the 
artificial production of ice ; ice-maker, one who 
manufactures artificial ice ; ice-mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by ice-action, esp. 
by glacial action during the ice-age ; f ice- 
meer, a cake of ground-ice ; ice-mill, a spot where 
a glacier grinds out the underlying rock by the 
action of loose stones, a glacier-mill ; ice-pack, 
a body of separate pieces of drift-ice closely packed 
so as to form one great ice-field ; ice-pail, a pail 
for holding ice, in which bottles of wine, etc. are 
plunged in order to cool the liquor; ice-paper 
[tr. ¥, papier glaci\ transparent gelatine in thin 
sheets used in copying drawings {Cent. Diet.) ; 
ice-period, the glacial period of Geology, the ice- 
age ; ice-pit, a pit in which ice is stored for 
preservation; ice-pitcher, a pitcher with double 
sides, or of non-conducting material, for holding 
broken ice or iced water ; ice-plane (see quots.) ; 
ice-poultice, a bag or bladder filled with pounded 
ice, for application to inflamed parts of the body 
(C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol. 1854-67); 
ice-pudding, a frozen confection in the form of 
pudding ; ice-pulse, the throbbing movement 
which precedes an ice-quake ; ice-quake, the 
convulsion which accompanies the break-up of an 
ice-field or ice-floe; ice-raft, a floating sheet of 
ice ; ice-ram, a pointed projection from a ship’s 
bows, to assist it in forcing its way through 
ice ; ice-river = Ioe-stream ; ice-room =* ice- 
chamber'^ ice-safe, a meat-safe having chambers 
for containing ice ; ice-sandal, a sandal or golosh 
with spiked sole, worn on ice ; ice-saw, a large 
saw employed by Arctic voyagers and in ice harvest- 
ing for cutting ice; ic6-screw, an ice-elevator 
having a spiral motion ; ice-ship, a ship specially 
built to resist ice-pressure ; ice-shoe, a spiked shoe 
used for walking on ice ; ice-shop, a shop where 
ice is sold ; ioe-spur, a spur or spike fixed in the 
sole of a boot, to assist in walking on ice ; ice- 
station, a station where ice is collected for storage ; 
ice-stick, a stick with a spike at the end, used in 
walking on ice; ice-strice, thin lines of scoring 
made in rocks by ice passing over them; ice- 
system, a connected system or group of glaciers; 
ice-whale, the great polar whale; ice-yacht = 
Ice-boat 1 ; hence ice-yachting, -yachtsman, 

1863 Antig. Matt 308 Proof of a close connection 

between *ice-action and contorted stratification. 1873 J. 
Geikie {title) The Great "“Ice Age. x888 Daily News 17 
Sept. 3/1 Geologists have lately been working out the facts 
of what is called the * Glacial Period or the * Ice Age 
1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 59 The ice being all round 
us, we got out our *ice-anchors, and moored along-side 
a field. 1880 Standard 20 May 3 The vessel will . . ‘ hook 
on' with an S*$haped ice-anchor to the fioe alongside. 1875 
Yi'iWGWT Diet. Mecit. 1161/1 The ^ice-aprons of the Eads’s 
St. Louis Railway Bridge are 200 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. 1820 ScoRESBY Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 349 note. The 
* "ice-axe with which the hole is made. . . Sometimes an 
‘ice-driir ..Is made use of for this purpose. 1894 Fenn 
In Alpine Valley I. 44 The ice-axes they carried. 1883 
Brit. Q. Rev. July 15 The use of the spinal '"ice-bags for 
sea-sickness. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 Oak- 
timbers, called *ice-beams, about 12 inches square and 25 
feet in length are placed beneath the hold beams. 1842 
Francis .< 4 r/x etc., * Ice-Bearer. 1885 Eliz. C. Agassiz 

Louis Agassiz I. 289 The ancient *ice-beds and moraines of 
England. 1856 Kane ArcL Expl. I. viii. 78 The little brig 
was fast to the *ice-belt which lined the bottom of the cHfis. 
1875 "Ice-box (see Ice-chest]. ^ 1884 F. J. Britten IVatch 
^ Clockm. 65 The ‘ ice-box *. .is also a metal chamber, with 
a receptacle for ice round the sides, and jacketed all over 
with a non-conductor. 1875 Knight Diet. Meck.^*Ice-ehesi, 
a form of domestic "ice-chamber having apartments for the 
ice and the provisions, the food-chamber being cooled by 
air .. from the ice-box or by the cold side of the latter. 
1893 Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Feb., In the great sea- 
going steamers there is alwaj’s an ice-chamber. 1897 

Mediterranean Fever w. 11)1 ^filk.. should be. .kept 
in the ice-chest. 1853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xHx. (1856) 468 
While three men were out on a low berg . . one of them . . 
struckhis"ice-chisel against the mass. Ibid.xxxx. (1856)249 
The *ice-clothcs ready for a jump, Daily Ne^vs i RIar, 
5/2 Proficiency in *ice-craft grows gradually. 1889 Montreal 
Daily Star, Carnk'al No.,* Ice Yatching' 5/1 "Ice-creepers 
taking the place of wading-bools. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 103 b, 
A childe was slayne with an "yse dagger {Paruulus stiria 
cccisusest], 1867 Motley AVMxr/.xxxvi. III.s57Thestrait 
was already filled with "ice-drift. xSao "Ice-drill (sec Ice- 
rt-rj. 1864 Illustr. Lond. Nc'.vs 9 Jan. 31/1 A number of 
sledge-chairs and an "ice-escape were conveyed to the place 
of amusement. 1889 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/1 When the 
winter fairly sets in the scene on an "ice-farm is a busy one. 

1864 Tenn\-son Aylmer's F. 222 Fine as "ice-ferns on 


January panes. 1873 J. Geikie Gl. Ice Age (1894) 542, 

I may shortly describe one or two of the better known of 
the old *ice-flows. 1694 Aec. Sev. Late Voy. ir. (1711) 41 
Just as *Ice flowers on our Glass-windows, get all sorts of 
figures. 1884 W. H. Bishop in HarpeVs Alag. Mar. 514/2 
An "ice-gorge forming in the river .. has smashed .. whole 
fleets of them. x86o All Year Round No. 39. 293 The man 
with the "ice-ladder on wheels . . cannot get any nearer to 
me. *775 Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 252 The "ice- 
maker belonging to me . . made a sufficient quantity in the 
winter for the supply of the table during the summer 
season. 2792 Williams ibid. LXXXIIl. 56 The ice-makers 
informed me the cold was most intense. 1677 Plot Ox/brdsh. 
27 They (the Oxford watermen] frequently meet the "Ice- 
meers (for so they call the cakes of Ice thus coming from 
the bottom) in their very rise. 1891 Pall Alall G, 30 Nov. 
3/1 A wedge of rounded rock, worn smooth by the vast "ice- 
mills of the glacial epoch. 1853 Kake Grimiell Exp. 
xxviii. (1856)234 Apprehensions ot being frozen up in the 
heart of the "icc-pack. 1773 Lottd. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 
"Ice-pails. 1850 Lever Martins ^ Cro' Af. 264 Four bottles 
. .rose from amidst the crystal rums of a well-filled ice-pail. 
1876 Agassiz Geol. Sk. Ser. 11. 100 The vegetation which 
succeeded the "ice-period was of a different character, 1775 
Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 255 In their. .visits with me 
to the "ice-pits. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Ice-plane, 
an instrument for smoothing away the rough surface of ice 
.. before cutting and carting it away for storage. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Ice-piane, ..2, an instrument lor 
shaving off fragments of ice for cooling drinks. 1869 Punch 
10 July 2/2 An "ice-pudding to follow turtle soup, or boiled 
mutton to be eaten after custard. x888 J. Payn Alyst, 
Mirbridge (Tauchn.) II. i. 8 From soup till ice-pudding 
time. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856)279 The deep 
stillness, , the mysterious "ice-pulse, as if the energies were 
gathering for another strife. 1891 Dublin Rev. Oct, 278 
The perils of the awful "ice-quake in the convulsed and 
riven floe. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxtii. 22B The 
transporting forces of the "Ice-rafL 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice 
Age xxviii. 393 Fleets of icebergs and icerafts. 1895 
IVesim. Gaz. 3 Aug. 1/3 A barque-rigged sailing-ship.. fur- 
nished with a double copper hull and "ice-ram. 1872 
Tyndall Fonns 0/ IVater % 364 It is indubitable that an 
"ice-river .. once flowed through the vale of Hash. 1842 
Francis Diet. Arts etc., *Ice-saw, a large saw used for 
cutting through the ice, for relieving ships when frozen up. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 49 Ice-saw crews 
were organized in readiness for cutting a dock. 1885 
Schley & Soley Rescue 0/ Greely viu. 113 The first [i.e. 
sealers] are distinctively "icc-ships. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
X'gtfz His one hand armed with a broom, and his other 
charged with the "ice-shoes, or tramps. 1875 Croll Climate 
4 T. XXX. 510 Blocks of ice .. in the windows of "ice-shops. 
X617 Minskeu Ductor,‘'Ice-spjtrre,3. shooe driuen fu]! of 
iron nailes pointed. 1642 Fuller Holy <5* Pro/. St. iv. i. 
240 He standeth but in a slippery place; and therefore 
needs constantly to wear ice-spuires for he rather glides 
than goes, 1893 IVesim. Gaz. 2y Mar. 4/2 The party had 
to unbuckle their shoes and climb, with the help of ice- 
spurs and axes. z868 B. J. Lossing Hudsott 30.^ Rockland 
Lake village. .(is] the most extensive "ice-station on the 
river. Z872 C. King Mountaineer. Sierra Nev. vii. 147, 

1 found unmistakable *iee-striae, showing that the glacier 
had actually poured over the brink. 2876 T. G. Bonnev 
in Ptyc, Geol. See. No. 306 Wales, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavia must have had their own "ice-systems. i88z Stand- 
ard I Dec. 5/4 The "ice yacht is really a skeleton boat 
mounted on gigantic runners. 2882 SeribneVs Mag. XXII. ; 
532/1 "Ice-yachting seems to be the acme of recklessness. 
Ice (ais), V. Also 5 yse, 7 yce. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. a. To cover with ice. {HXs^a to ice ovcrl) 
To ice tip, to fill up with ice. b. To convert into 
ice ; to freeze, congeal. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 2883 (Dublin MS.) To grete flode 
ofgratun to-gederhai ryddyn, And fyndj'n it frosyn 
byfore, a fuie-lhyke ysyd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 

1. iii, Wks, 1856 1. 80 My trembling jo)aits (Iced quite over 
with a froz’d cold sweate). a 1639 Webster Appius 
Virginia v, (1654) 50 This sight hath stiffned all my operant 
powers, ic'd all my blood, benum'd roy motion quite. 2658 
R. White Ir. Digbys Powd. Synip. (x66o) 147 When it is 
iced all ouer, he shall feel neither heat nor cold. iBzp 
Exaitiiner 21/2 A frost that iced the spray of the sea as it 
fell on the deck. 1856 YJeus^Aret. Expl. I. xvii. 201 Icing 
up again the opening in the walls, 

C. Jig. To cause to become frigid or cold and 
reserved in manner ; zi.to break the ice Ice 2b. 

1742 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1. xxix. 293 Laying 
myself open to loo early a suspicion, I thought would but 
ice the girl over. 2748 — C/amxa tiBix) HI. i. 3 Such a 
sudden transition must affect her ; must ice her over. 

2 . To cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a concre- 
tion of sugar (cf. Icing). 

160a Plat Delightes /or Ladies xviii, To make Turn- 
bolds.. when they are baked, yce them. 2725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Alarch pane. To ice March-Panes. 2852 
Mrs. Acton ATod', Cookery xvi. (ed. 2x) 335 The best mode 
of icing fruit tarts, .is to moisten the paste with cold water, 
sift sugar thickly upon it (etc.]. 

b. Jig. To cover or surround as with ice. 

1679 Puller Alod. 0/ the Ch. 0/ Engl. To Rdr. a iij, Noise 
and passion, and hardy confidence, iced over with some 
sanctimonious pretences. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean 
Trag. II. XXV. 281 The moon , . was now icing her crimson 
risage with crystal. 

3 . To refrigerate with ice ; to cool (esp. wine) by 
placing among ice. 

1825 T. CosNETT Footman's Direct. 130 If you have ice- 
pails to ice the wine, let this be done. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Mignon L 24 The champagne b iced. 2885 Times (weekly 
ed.) 18 Sept. 15/1 The fish are iced, packed in boxes. 

4 . To make cold ; 10 freeze, chill. Chiefly 

2804 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI, 137 That unfortunate 
.. proneness to scepticism, which iced hb affection-s. 1836 
I)icKEKs.S‘/t.^«(x837) 1. iii. 24 Thus they vegetated— living 
in Polar harmony among themselves, and .. occasionally 
iceing the neighbours. 184$ Mrs. Hall IVkitehoy vi, 52 


! Much trouble had iced her nature. 28;j3 M. Collins .S^wz'r^ 
Silchester III. iii. 26 Her very enthusiasms v ere cold ; she 
iced you. .by the tone of her conversation, 

5 . intr. To turn to ice; to freeze. Alsoy^. 

1839 Bailey /‘Vf/w XX. (1848) 266 Winter is when these 
we love have perished For the heart ices then. Ibid, xxviii. 
336 When thepoles Are icing, 

-ice, stt^x, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc. 

1 . a. Ob’, -ice (-ise), ofnon-popular origin, ad. L. 
-itia (Sp. -icia, It. -izia), or -iliuSy -ilium (Sp. -iciOy 
It. -izio). Thus avarice, justice, malice, notice (ad. 
L. avdritia, justitiay malitia, notitia), the later 
police (ad, L. poliiia = poliila), and the French 
formations cowardice, jaundice. The masc. and 
neut. are represented by novice, precipice, service 
(s=L. novitius, precipitium, servitium). 

L. -itia would normally have given OF. -eise, -oise, through 
common Romanic -r/;a, but in the literary language 
this was represented by -ece, -esce (as in parece,pare 5 <e L. 
pigntia', haut-ece, haut-esee: — h. aititia), subsequently 
assimilated to -esse from L. -issa (cf. mod.F. noblesse, 
paresse, hautesse). 

2 . The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding; as 
in the words {ac)complice, {af)prentice, bodice, 
caprice, coppice, crevice, lattice, poultice, practice. 

Iceberg (ai’sbaJg). Also 8 ice-burg. [Adapted 
form of the term employed in several of the cognate 
languages,MDu.,Du. ijsberg, G. eisberg, ’Dzi.isbjerg, 
Sw. isberg (f. is Ice -h berg hill, mountain) ; prob. 
taken immediately from Bu.] 

1 , An Arctic glacier, which comes close to the 
coast, and is seen from the sea as a hill or ‘ hum- 
mock *. Obs. Cf. Ice-hill, Ice-mountain. 

2774 Jrjil. Voy. under Com. Phipps 44 Of the ice-hills 
there are seven. .These are known by the name of the seven 
ice-burgs, and are thought to be the highest of the kind in 
the country [Spitzbergen]. 2774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 
70 Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallles between 
the high mountains; the face towards the sea is nearly per- 
pendicular. 2797 FncycL Brit. s.v. 2820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. loi The Iceberg .. written Ysberg by the 
Dutchsignifies ice-mountain. 1 speak not here of the islands 
of ice which are borne to southern climates on the_^ bosom_ of 
the ocean, but of those prodigious lodgments of ice which 
occur in the valleys. Ibid. 108 Icebergs are as permanent 
as the rocks on which they rest.. In some places, .the berg 
or glacier makes Its way to a ^reat extent into the sea. .and 
then being capable of large dismemberments, gives rise to 
the kind of mountainous masses or icebergs, found afloat. 
1822 Byron Juan iv. c, ’Tis as a snowball which derives 
assistance From every flake, and yet rolls on the same, 
Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow. 

2 . A detached portion of an Arctic glacier earned 
out to sea ; a huge floating mass of ice, often rising 
to a great height above the water. Formerly also 
called ice-island, also island or shoal of ice. 

2820 Scoresby Acc. Artie Reg. I. 250 ’Fhe term Ice-berg 
. . is also as commonly extended to the large peaks . . or 
islets of ice, that are found floating in the sex 2835 Sir J. 
Ross Narr. znd Voy. iv. 50 But one iceberg was seen 
to-day, and that a very small one. 2B53 Kane Grinnell 
E.xp. viii. (1856) 58 Ice-berg. [Note] This term is applied 
by many authors to ice masses either on shore or at sw. 

I restrict it to detached ice, in contradistinction to the glacier 
or ice in situ. 287B li\}Xi.z.v Physiogr. 263 The icebergs, 
like glaciers, are laden with fragments of rock. 

Z.fg. A person compared to an iceberg, on 
account of his cold unemotional nature. 

2840 Lady C. Bury Hist, oj Flirt v, Captain Thelwal is 
a perfect iceberg. 1M2 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 79 
We neither care for devout dunces nor for intellectual ice- 
bergs. 


4 . Comb. ,as iceberg-droppings, boulders, gravel, 
clay, etc. dropped by melting icebergs ; iceberg- 
green, alight green resembling that of an iceberg. 

2£^ J. Geikie in Nature 19 Sept., The drifts of those 
regions are not iceberg-droppings, .out true morainic mailer 
and fiuvio-glacial detritus. Daily News 19 Jan. 8/2 

One of the Polish dresses is in iceberg green cloth. 

Hence I’ceberger, one who has had experience 
of icebergs ; Z'cebergsliip, coldness, indifference ; 
I’cebergy rr., cold, icy. 

2842 United Service Mag. ii. 154 Many a fine fellow was 
doomed to fall, before official Icebergship was thawed. 2862 
L. L. Noble Icebergs 217 Captain Knight, an experienced 
iceberger. 2888 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret I. xl. 198 , 1 was 
prepared with my most icebergy manner. 

Ixe-bird. Omiih. 

1 . The little auk or sea-dove. 

2620 J. Mason New-/ound-land (1867) Aivb, The sea 
fowles are Sea Pigeons, Ice Birds, Bottle nos^ 

Sev.Late Voy. ir. (1711) 78, 1 sawalso..a very beautiful Ice- 
bird, which was so lame, that we might have . 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. p 

and white bird, which some called an r - ,1 J 

Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) 267 Ice-bird, a name for the 
Rotche or Little Auk. - t- , 

2. The Indian night-jar, Caprimulgus 

it is sometimes called the Ice-bird). » r> 

Iceblini fni-s.blirjk). r=pn. G /;r- 

-blit, Sw. ,^b!.ni ; £ let. 


INK sb.- 4. „ --jnal lancuage, and history of this 

he qu^lion ® ^ Sense 2 is the only meaning of 

i/S'in°E'hc‘DlSa;3- of the Danish Aco/emy in iS.-x] 



.ICE-BOAT, 


ICELAND. 


• 1 . A Inminous appearance on the horizon, caused 
by the reflection of light from ice. See Bunk 56,-4. 

11771-1818 ; see Blink iJ.i 4. 1774 C. J. Phipps Fig'. A'. 
Po/e 71 A bright appearance near the horizon, which the 
pilots called the blink of the ice.] 1817 Scobesbv in Ann. 
Reg., Chron. 555 The ice-blink consists in a stratum of a 
lucid whiteness, which appear.s in that part of the atmosphere 
next the horizon. 1847 Sir J. C Ross Poy. S. Seas 1. i'll 
The weather was beautifully clear, and a strong ice-blink in 
the sky. x88s Century Mag. XxX. 78/2 Over it [the floe 

edgelhungthehaiy gray oftheJ-icerbhak*. ^ 

2 . The name of a range of lofty ice cliffs on the 
south-east coast of Greenland, Also generally : 
An ice-cliff, the sea-front of a glacier. ? Ohs, 

[1796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 132 The famous Ice-glance, 
called in some charts, Eis-blink. It is a large high field of 
ice.] 18x9 Montgomery Greenland in. 63 O er rocks, 
seas, islands, promontories spread, *lhe Ice-Bunk rears its 
undulated head. iNotel The most stupendous accumula- 
tion of ice in the known world, which has been long dis- 
tinguished by this peculiar name by the Danish navigators. 
X837 Macdoucall tr. GraalCs K, Coast Greenland (18^9] 
24 To such cliffs or barriers of ice I shall in the setjuel giye 
the name of ice-blink, or simply blink. 1 he reflection of ice 
in the atmosphere, which is usually designated by tlmt 
name, X shall, for distinction’s sake, call * sky-blink *. lhid„ 
•ji In the interior of the bay some four or five not in- 
considerable ice-blinks protrude into the sea, 

Ixe-boat. 

1 . A boat mounted on runners for propulsion on 
the ice ; spec, a light triangular structure mounted 
on skate-runners, and fitted with a mast and sail, 
used as a pleasure-boat for traversing smooth ice. 

18x9 Pantologiay Ice-ioats^ boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice . .They go with incredible swiftness, sometimes so 
quick as to affect the breath. 1868 Lossing Hudson 277 
The river had offered good sport for skaters, and the navi- 
gators of ice-boats. 2873 KnighT Diet, Mech, xi6i/t The 
ice-boats on the Maeze and Y, in Holland, consist of ordinary 
boats mounted on runners. 

2 . A boat or barge employed to break the ice in 
a river or canal. 

1842 Francis Diet, Arts etc s.v., The other kind of ice- 
boat is a heavily laden barge, drawn along a frozen canal 
by a number of horses, and in its passage breaking through 
the ice, and thus clearing the navigation, 1892 Daily Ntios 
31 Dec 3/4 This was the ice-boat— a small barge, sharp in 
the bows, much like a tug steamer, and the greenish-grey 
sheet of Ice heaved before the pressure of its coming. 

Hence I’ce-boaiting*, sailing in an ice-boat. 
i83s ^o-ll Mall G. 15 Apr. 4/2 Icc-boating is perhaps 
a more dangerous amusement than we are led to believe. . 
and ice-boat accidents are frequent. 1887 Comk. Mag, 
Mar. 275 Ice-boating os a Canadian sport is most extensively 
^actised near the cities and towns upon the great lakes of 
Erie, Huron, and Ontario. 

I'Ce-bolt. [f. Bolt A ‘ bolt* or dart of 
ice : hence fig. a, A cold piercing sensation j a 
sudden deadly chill, b. An avalanche. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot, Card, ir, (1791) 38 The keen ice-bolt 
trembles at her he4rt. ^1829 Mrs. Southey Churchyards I. 
30X The sudden revulsion of feeling came upon Andrew like 
an ice-bolt. ^ 1870^ H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. 70 Pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of the valley from the fearful ice- 
bolts of the mountain. 

Ice-bone (orsiboun). Chiefly dial. Forms: 
6- ise-, 7- ice-, 8 ize-, 9 iach-, ische-bone. 
[Known from i6thc. : corresponds to OLG. Isb^i, 
5 IDu. ise-heen ( JJ-, yse-bcen)^ in Kilian fj-, 

isck-been, MDu. ijsbeen ; MLG. isch~i isbht^ LG. 
isbcfijwhence mod.G. cishein (Henisch 1616), Da,, 
Sw. ttsben, ishen ; the os pubis or share-bone. 

'Phe OE. fsbdn, cited in some Ger. and Du. Dictionaries, 
appears to be unverified ; but the OLG. word is given from 
a Bodl. yirgil Gloss (10th c. MS.) by Gallee, OS. Texts j 66 : 

* clnnis isben uel arsbelli’. Kilian explains Du. isleen, 
as'ischia, coxendix, os inferlus circa nates; cl os 
pubis, os pectinis '.J 

The share-bone (or perh. some other bone of the 
pelvis or haunch) ; in Cookery ^ the Aitch-bone. 

1576 Exf. Queeds Table in Nichols Progr. (1823I II. 8 Ise- 
bones . . 2 st. . . 2 d. 1691 R.^v .S*. tf E. Country Wds,, Ice- 
bone, a rump of beef {Nor/.). 1703 Tiioresbv Let. to Ray^ 
Jzedotte^ the huckle-bone, the coxa {Vorksh.'), cx8x8 Yng. 
Woman's Com/>an., The hind quarter contains the sirloin 
. .and the ish, each, or a-sh-bone. a 2825 Forby I'ac, E. 
Anglia, Ice-bone, a part of the rump of beef. 1828 Craven 
Dial., IcC'bone, the pelvis. Thus is also called the natch or 
aitch-bone, from which the ice-bone may be corrupted. 
287s Parish Sussex Gloss,, Ice-bone, the edge-bone of beef. 

Ice-borne (3i*s,bo^jn), ppl. a. [f. Ice sb. -f 
BouNE ppl. a."] Borne by or on ice; transported 
(as a boulder) during the glacial epoch. 

2850 Lyell Prine. Geol. (ed. 8) xvi. 231 The line of coast 
..is strewed. . with icebome boulders, often 6 feet in dia- 
meter. 28^9 Darwin Orig. Sfec. xi. (i86o) 263, I suspected 
that these islands [the .Azores] had been partly stocked by 
ice-borne seeds, during the Glacial epoch. 

106 - 150 X 013 . (ai’sibannd), ///. a. [f. Ice si!i.+ 
Bouni) ppl. a.-] Held fast or confined by ice ; 
frozen in ; surrounded or hemmed in by ice. 

^2659 Cleveu^nd Poems, Content 24 Some Ice-bound 
Wilderness. 2822 Byron V’is, Judgem, xxvii, A new Aurora 
l^rcalU..seen, when ice-bound, I^’ Captain Parry's crew. 
2887 Bowen I'hg. dEneldw. 27 Dtcdalus.. Sailed for the 
ice-bound north. 

I*ce-brea-ker. '[f- Ice + Breaker i.] 

1 . Anything that breaks up moving ice, so as to 
diminish its impact ; spec, a structure protecting 
the upper end of a bridge-pier (cf. ice-aprern). 


2856 Kane Arci. Expl, L vxi. 68 Three heavy haw.sers 
out to the rocks of our little ice-breaker [an islet that turned 
the moving ice]. 2875 Knight Mech. 2721/2 A view 
of the Swing Bridge shows the ., ice-breakers in the 
stream. 

2 . A vessel specially adapted for breaking a 
channel through the ice: cf. Ice-boat 2. 

287s Knight Diet, Mech. 1261/2 An ice-breaker for harbors 
is a steam-vessel provided with means for,, keeping open 
a channel for ships. 2886 Times a Mar. 12/6 The Gothen- 
burg icebreaker keeps the channel open, x^o Daily Neivs 
23 Dec. 5^5 The Finnish Government has had an icebreaker 
constructed strong enough to force the severest of ice. 

3 . A machine or hand-tool for breaking icc for 
economic use. 

Mod, The ice-house with the ice-breaker to be worked by 
a gas-engine. 

4 . A whaler's name for the Greenland whale. 

I*ce-cap. 

1 . A permanent cap or covering of ice over a 
tract of country, such as exists on high mountains, 
and on a large scale at either pole. 

xSys Croll Climate 4- T. App. 543 [To] cover the antarctic 
regions with an enormous ice-cap. 2880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Lift viii. 156 A similar ice-cap is . , believed to exist on 
the Antarctic pole at the present day. 

2. Afed, A bladder or elastic bag containing 
pounded ice, for application to the head in con- 
gestion of the brain, etc. 

2854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Tcrminol.^ Ice Cap, a 
bladder filled with pulverized ice, and applied to the head. 
I*ce*COld, CL. [f. Coui a. Cf. Du. ijshoud, 
G. eiska/li ON. Iska/dr.'] As cold as ice. 

a 2000 Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 3 Is-calde sm. ^ a sooo Seafarer 
19 Iscaldnc waeg. 2798 Ct. Rumfoud in Phil. Trans, 
LXXXVIII. 94 The former quantity of ice-cold water. 
2808 W. H. Ella Rosenberg II. 123, 1 felt her ice-cold lips 
upon mine. 2887 Bowen Virg. Ed. viii, 66 The passionless 
heart of this ice-cold lover of mine. 

Ixe-Crea'UL. A compound of flavoured and 
sweetened cream or custard, congealed by being 
stiiTed or revolved in a vessel surrounded by a 
freezing mixture. (Earlier term, iced cream,) 
tjSg Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hmtsekpr. (1778) 240 To make 
Ice Cream. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. Prance I. 281 The 
ice-creams melt with the room’s excessive heat. 2B42 
Emerson Led., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) 11. 242 
We dare not trust our wtt for making our house pleasant to 
our*friend, and so we buy ice-creams. 

attrib. 2887 A. A. Haves Jesuit's Ring $6 The days of 
bright summer, and lawn tennis, .and tce-oream soda. 2889 
A T. Pask Eyes Thames 223 Three Italian ice-cream men, 
with their heavy barrows. 2893 Critic (U.S.) 8 Apr. 226/2 
Our national beverage * ice<ream soda*. 

Iced (aist), ppl, a, [f. Ice sb. or v, + -ED.] 
Covered with ice ; cooled by means of icc. 

2688 Lofid. Gas. No. 2383/2 All such Fruits, Iced Creams, 
and such other Varieties as the Season afforded. 1775 Sir 
E. Barry Obsety. Wines 174 Their tables were constantly 
supplied with iced Liquors. 2820 Keats St. Agnes x.xxii, 
Impossible to melt as iced stream. 2852 Ford in Q. Rev. 
Mar. 432 Iced puddings now-a-days assume the shape and 
seeming of hams. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 800 
Iced champagne, a little iced milk and soda-water. 2803 
Ld. Meath in 19M Cent. Mar. 508 Of all the pleasant drinks 
..in hot weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. 
I*CG-fall. [After •wateifall.'] 

1 . A cataract of ice; a steep part of a glacier 
resembling a frozen waterfall. 

1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poet, Wks. (1862) 184 Ye 
ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow Adown enormous 
ravines slope amain. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xv. 100 We 
were amid the wild chasms at the brow of the ice-fall. 2B72 
L. Stephen Playgr. iv, We followed the usual track 

, . as far as the top of the great icefall of the. .glacier. 

2 . The fall of a mass of ice, from an ice-cliff or 
iceberg. 

2861 L. L. Noble Icebergs 261 Then the ice-fall, with its 
ringing, rumbling, crashing roar, and the heavy, explosion- 
like voice of the final plunge, followed by the wild, frantic 
dashing of the waters. 

Ixe-field. A M'ide flat expanse of ice, esp. of 
marine ice in the Polar regions. 

2694 Ace. Sett. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 40 Ice-fields, that are 
as the Meadows for the Seales. 2748 H. Ellis Hudson's 
Day 240 NVe saw vast numbers of Seals and Sea-Horses 
lying basking upon the Ice-Fields. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. xvi. no 'i‘he ice-field before us was a most noble one. 
2890 Boldrewood Col. Refortner (1891) 275 A fresh blast 
had been unchained among the far south ice-fields. 

Ice-floe (3i’S|flJ«). [See Floe.] A large sheet 
of floating ice: sometimes several miles in extent 
(cf. quot. 1835). 

28x9 Edin, Rev. XXXI, 341 Jammed in between two ice- 
floes. 283s Leslie Polar Seas i. 43 The whale-fishers 
enumerate several varieties of the salt-water ice. A very 
wide expanse of it they call a field, and one of smaller 
dimensions a floe, 288a H. Lansdcll Through Siberia I. 
198 A dense mass of ice-floes and pack-ice rushed irresistibly 
up the Kureika 

I*Ce-foot. [According to qnot. 1856, ad. Da. 
tsfod, in same sense : the ice forms a foot or base 
to the cliff or high land.] 

a. A belt or ledge of ice extending along the 
coast in Arctic regions (cf, ice-helt), caused by the 
shore-water being largely mixed with snow and so 
freezing at a higher temperature than the sailer 
water of the deep sea. b. Also applied to the 
margin of an ice-floe : see quot. 1S97. 


2856 Kanc Arct. Expi. I. xv. 175 The name k . 
■ • J *''? ^“"1® ' Eis-fod ■ to designate a zone of icel?y 


• ^ribed as clinging to the shore. .877 A. H. GmnPhi 
Geol. III. § 2. 109 A belt of ice known as coast iceortle;,; 
foot. 2882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. in. ii. iL f 6 Tills si!? 
known as the ice-foot, serves as a phifonn on whid tl-^ 
abundant ddbris . , gathers at the foot of the cliff. 1801 tr 
Nanseds Farthest North II. ix. 452 note. The icc-fooUs th 
part of a floe which often projects into the water under I'^e 
surface. It is formed through the thawing of theupperpart 
of the ice in the summer-time by the warmer surface lavf 
of the sea. * 

I*ce-firee, a. [ = Ger. eisfreL Da. iisfrii\ Fih 
from ice ; of a port : Not frozen up in winter. 

2891 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/1 Russia, says BjSm^L 
must sooner or later have an ice-free harbour on the 
coast. 2897 Daily News 22 Dec. 4/7 Because Rusm 
desires, and may be about to take an ice-free port in tfc* 
Pacific. 2898 Ibid. 29 Sept.^ 1/2 After forty-eight houn* 
sailing we were once more in ice-free water. 

I'ce-liill. 

1. A hill or mound of ice ; an elev.ited glacier ot 
hummock of ice ; a slope covered with ice, issi 
for sliding or tobogganing. 

1694 Aec. Set). Late Poy. 11. (1721) 26 The Icc-Hil!s tl:t 
fill up the Valleys. x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVUI. 
Inclined planes to imitate the ice-hills of Russia. 1853 
Englishwoman in Rtissia 215 The Russians are cxjrtmely 
fond of this amusement, and often have these ice hills 
erected at some village at a little distance from the toim. 
2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxxi. 427 Myouti. .began climb- 
ing the dune-like summits of the ice-hills. 
fZ. A floating iceberg. Obs. 

2694 Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 44 TTie great I«-hil!s 
. .that drive up and down in the Sea. Ibid,i,i A great Ic^ 
hill came driving towards our Ship. 

I'Ce-llOOk. t a. A species of boat-hook, used 
to push large flakes of ice away from a ship. ib. 
An ice-anebor. c. A hook employed in securkg 
and hoisting ice for storage. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1722) 43 The Searnen hinder 
the pressing on of the Ice as much as in them l:eth,uitli 
great Ice-hooks. Ibid., Where there is pretty large Ic^ 
fields, they joym their Ships to them with great 
fastned to strong Cables. 2774 C J. Phipis Voy.h.Mt 
40 And stationed them to the ice hooks, poles, craw. 
I’ce-IiOUSe. A structure, often partly or wnolly 
underground, and with non-condncling walls, la 
which ice is stored in winter for use dimng the 
year. Often taken as the type of a frigid pUce- 
2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trav, 11. 96 The Persuw 
make great use of Ice. . \ they make not their lce-ho««» 
in France. 1698 Kroger Voy. 35 Their Hutts..are of 
round Figure, and cannot be better compard 
Ice-Houses. 2772 Barrington in Phil. 
note. The very name of an ice-house almost stnices one 
with a chllL 2860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xiv. 301 When 
an ice-house . , we break the ice into venr small 
jB«2 Daily News 15 Mar. 7/2 It is absolutely impoM ™ 
sit here this cold weather, .the place is like an ice'bO'JS 
Ice-iokel, -icle, obs. forms of Icicle. 
Ice-island. An insulated ina5s_ of floating 
ice ; an island-Hke ice-field ; an extensive iccKig- 
2777 Cook Voy. S, Pole etc. Introd. 17 It ' ’ 

very probable, that what Bouvet saw was noth ng mor 
than a large ice-island. 2820 Scoresby of ice- 

225 The stupendous masses, known by nam 
islands, or Ice-bergs . . from their height .. and , 

water in which they ground. 2840 K. H. Dana i> p ^ 
xx-\i. 2x6 We saw thirty-four ice-islands of v’anous 

I*ce*isle. -prec. , 

1808 J. Barlow Coltimb. i. 599 The loosen d.ic^is® 
the mam advance. 1839 Bailey Festus .xxvii. jjp 
Dark wretched thoughts like ice-isles in a stream 
my mind and clash. , t .«.« ^^1 

Iceland! (oi-s,lmnd). [f. 

A country covered with ice; the realm F 

petiial ice. . _ . -sumiwt 

1B41 Lvtton Zanmii iv. x, An oasis in the o«ert, 
in the icelaiid. 1889 Nag.Amer. Mother 

kenzie had exclutled from the unprofitable s 
vast e.xtent of that Iceland. - r-.. 

Iceland- (oi'sland). Also 6 Tselou ' 
land, 7 Island, Isling. 
ad. ON. island, f. is-s Ice + tore/LANn.] ‘ ^ 
of n large island lying on the border of . 
Ocean, betweenNorway and Greenland ; |jj[ 

in the names of articles imported from or ] 
to that country, asIcelandclollies,fts/‘,l‘i jLde 
wool-, also Iceland beer, a fermented liquor 
from Arenaria peploideS {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1 
crystal = Iceland spar-, Iceland ““’y 
dog (also short Iceland), a sliaggl’,® ling- 
white dog, formerly in favour as a lap-dog -^5 
land ; Iceland lichen, Iceland "lOSS, 
of edible lichen, Celraria islandica, has C . 
medicinal properties ; hence Iceland 
starch {Syd. Soc. lex.) ; Iceland popp) ! 

of Papaver nndicaule, the yuHow A /^r.); 
Iceland sea-grass. Ulna laiisstma (iy^- 
Iceland spar, a transparent vane y 
used in demonstrating the .jj ,';“lslor'l- 

c izos Lay. 52622 Gutlond & ^rlonth wionde h rf 
2297 IL Glooc. iRollsl 3734 ^“tlonde K l.ijrJ, 
c-ndas. 2577-87 Holinsmed Scot. Chron. Itvosi 


ICELAKDEE. 


1CHNETJMON-, 


N that lleth in the cold frosty sea beyond the Artike circle 
toward the North pole. 1780 VoN Troii. Iceland 63 Floke 
•I stayed here the whole winter, and .. gave the name of Ice- 
land to the country. 

I c x^o Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 58 In vj yslandfyss* 
xxia, c 1430 /hid, 60 Iselandfishs. xgiz ll^lll of Joyce 
•, Stingen (Somerset Ho.), Y.selonde clotne. 1547 Boorde 
X Itiirod. Kuo^vl. vi. (1870) 147 They wyll sell there Iselond 
. curres. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs v. (1880) 37 
:i Iseland dogges, curled & rough al ouer. .. greatly set by, 
^ esteemed, taken vp, and made of. 1599 Shaks. Hen. 11. 
^ i. 44. C1618 Fletcher Q- Corinth iv. i, Hang, hair, like 
hemp, or like the Isling curs. 1627 Drayton Moon-calf 
Wks. (1748) 174/1 Our water-dogs and islands here are shorn. 

Lady Alimony v.xWy'Lx^s the fault there you Island 
Curre? 1771 Sir J. Hill Fossils 76 Iceland Spar. 1797 
:: Brougham in Phil, Trans. LXXXVII. 379 , 1 ground to an 
j even and pretty sharp edge two pieces of Iceland crystal, 
j 1805 I^ Reece (title) Observations on the Anti-Phlhisical 
' Properties of the Lichen Islandicus or Iceland Moss. 1829 
Nat, Philos, I, Polaris, Light Introd. i (U.K.S.) A substance 
I called Iceland spar, calcareous spar, or carbonate of lime. 
1842 Bischoff IPoollen Manuf. II. X91 The last foreign 
wools I bought were a cargo of Iceland wools. 2884 
Gardening Illustrated 8 Nov. 425/2 A hot summer, .seems 
j to be particularly trying to these Iceland poppies. 

: Icelander (ai'slaiidaj). [f. prec. +-ek 1 I. Cf. 

Da. Islander, G. Eisldnderl^ 

\ 1. An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 

1 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 744 Arngrin Jonas an 

Islander. 2674 tr. Martiniere' s Voy. N. Countries title-p., 
s A Description of the Manners [etc,] of the Norwegian.s 
j Laponians . . and Islanders. 2742 Hlaxr Grarie 491 The 
: shivering Icelander. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I, i. 8 
. The remote discoveries which Icelanders had made in 
Greenland. 

2 . An Icelandic falcon ; see Gerfalcon. 

’ 2828 Sir J. S. Sebright Haxvking 44 The Icelander is 

I the largest hawk that is known, and highly esteemed by 
falconers. 

Icelandic (sislas’ndik), (I, and sb, [See -ic.] 

1 A. adj. Pertaining to Iceland, or to the language 
I in use there. 

2674 Xx.SelteffeP s Lapland \ In the old Gothick or Islandick 
language. 2770 'J*. Percy tr. Mallet's North. Antig, lii. 
(28471 83 The Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the 
most persuasive of men. 27B0 Von Troii. Iceland 326 
Where less fish and .sour whey are eaten, and more Ice- 
landic moss. 2844 Ansted Gtol. II. 515 'Hie best known 
of the Icelandic hot springs are called Geysers. 2850 
Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 43 Of the Icelandic verbs the 
infinitives end in -a. 

B. sb. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of the tongue 
anciently spoken over the whole Scandinavian 
region (Old Norse), 

•2833 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 332 Old Icelandic, like the 
old Anglo-Saxon. .is so difficult as often to perplex the best 
scholars. 2850 Latham Eng, Lang. (ed. 3) 44 The charac- 
teristic.. of the Icelandic. .IS the possession of a passive 
form. 

So ’t'Icela’udian, fl'celandlsli [cf. Du. yV- 
landseh^ Da. islandsky Icel. islenzkr\ adjs. 

2708 J. Cha:mbrrlaynk St. Ct. Brit. 11. 1. ii. (1737) 328 
Snorro Sturlison. the Islandish Historian. 27x2 Blackmorc 
Creation 1. 367 A cold icclandian desart. 1807 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XXIV, 547 Corroborated by the analogy 
of the Iselandish language. 

Iceless (si'sles), a. [f. Ice sb. + -less.] Free 
from ice ; not covered by ice. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 544 The Polynya, or Ice- 
less Sea. 2855 Bailey Mystic 75 Many an iceless and un- 
fathomed pool. 

'Iceman, ice-man (orsmfen). 

1. A man skilled in traversing ice, either in Alpine 
or polar regions. 

2855 J. D. Forbes Tour 0/ Mont Blanc Jx. 227 It requires 
an expert iceman . .to effect this passage. 2856 Kane 
Expl. 1 . xxix, 378 We knew as icemen that the access to 
the land-ice from the floe was . . both toilsome and dangerous. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 47 Found him so good an iceman. 

2. A roan appointed to look after the ice on a 
skating-pond and assist in cases of accident, 

2860 All Year Round No. 39. 29^2 .A rescue by the icemen 
belonging to the Royal Humane Society. Dally Nexvs 
5 Jan. 5/4 A large staff of* ice-men ’ to protect the ice on 
the forty lakes and ponds under the control of the Council. 

3. One engaged in the ice trade, or in harvesting 
ice for storage and sale. {U,S.') 

2864 in Webster. 2880 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/1 A rapid 
thaw will put a slop to the operations of the ice-man, 

4. A maker of ices. 

2882 Daily Tel, 21 Apr., An iceman, .thoroughly proficient 
in all kinds of water and cream ices. 

Hence Ixeixxansliip, skill in dealing with the ice 
in mountaineering, etc. ; ice -craft. 

2884 Graham in Pall Mall G. xi June 3 ^Vhat I may ven- 
ture to call icemanship is a fine art, only acquired by much 
experience. ..This art, which we call mountaineering, the 
use of ropes and ice-axes, and all that goes with them, does 
not yet exist in India. . 

.Ixe-ma:ster. 

1. A pilot or sailing-master who has special ex- 
perience in navigating vessels among ice-floes. 

1853 YiKURGrinnell Exp. xiii. (1856)98 >iuch as 1 respect 
the ice-masters, the Greenland pilots as they are termed. 
2883 American VI. 173 The expedition . . [had] two Nor- 
wegian ice-masters. 

• 2. One in charge of the ice of a public pond. 

2880 Daily Nexvs 28^ Jan. 2/5 The park bailiff and Ice- 
master considered the ice on the Serpentine about 3^ inches 
thick. 


. I'Ce-momutain. = Iceberg i and 2, So also 

Ice-monnt. 

2694 Acc. SexK Late Voy, ii, (1722) 22 ITiere are seven 
large Ice-Mountains in a Line,, which look of a glorious 
blew colour, Ihul. 46 These Ice-Mounts change their first 
colour in lime by the Air.^ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 247 
Thus arc these amazing ice mountains launched forth to 
sea, and found floating in the waters round both the Poles. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (2856) 204, I noticed very 
many ice-mountains traveling to the north in opposition to 
Loth wind and surface ice. 

Ixe-plant. A plant {Hlesembryanlkemum cry- 
slallimtnt), having leaves covered with pellucid 
watery vesicles looking like ice : a native of the 
Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ice‘Plant..\^ also commonly 
called with us the diamond-plant, and the frost-plant. 2767 
Abercrombie Man hisoxvn Card. Apr. 213 The egg plant 
i . like- wise, diamond ficoldes, or ice plant. 2^3 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 275 On the top of the second Takka pass, 

I found the ice plant growing. 

Ixe-plougb., 

L ‘An instrument used in America for cutting 
grooves in the ice on ponds and lakes, to facilitate 
the removal of blocks of i or 2 cwt. which are 
stored for summer use* (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1S58). 

Cassell s Earn. Mag. Feb. 188/1 The ice-area is., 
then trenched or sawn by the ice-plough . - a succession of 
curved blades like teeth attached to a long beam. 

2. Applied to a glacier, from its action in furrow- 
ing rocks and scooping out valleys. 

2882 Rep. Geol. Explor. N. Zealand 57 How potent has 
been, and still Is, the great ‘ ice-plough 

Ixe-rock. A large solid mass of ice ; an ice- 
berg ; an ice-clothed rock. 

. 2827 T. L. Peacock Melincourt 1 . 103 We want no philo- 
sophical ice-rock towed into the Dead Sea of modern 
society to freeze that which is too cold already, a 2849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 70 Now nothing remains to be 
discovered but the sandy deserts of Central Africa, and the 
inaccessible ice-rocks of the North Pole. 2862 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 172 The danger of lying under the shadow of this 
great ice-rock. 

Ice-achokkill, -seekel, -shaclde, obs. and 
dial. ff. Icicle. 

Ixe-sheet. A sheet or layer of ice covering 
an extensive tract of land ; spec, that supposed to 
have covered a great part of the northern hemi- 
sj^here during the glacial period. 

2873 J. Geikic Gl. Ice Age (1894) 364 Long before the 
appearance of the ice-sheet. 2892 Sir R. Ball Ice .Age 
108 In future periods the ice-sheets will again return and 
desolate those regions which now contain the most civilhed 
nations of the earth. 2897 Daily Nexvs 9 Nov, 6/6 Every- 
where else, with the exception of a few low islands, the ice- 
sheet overran everything. 

loe-shookle, -shog, -shog(g)le, -shoglin, 
-shoMe, -siokel, obs* or dial. var. Iciole. 

I’cespar. ilin. [ad. Ger. cisspath (Werner 
1812) J Irom its appearance.] Glassy ortboclase, 
first found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

28x6 R. Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) I. 404 It was named 

Ice-Spar on account ofits icy appearance. 2869 Phillips 
Vcsnxf. X. 291 Nepheline found in ejected blocks ou Somma, 
with icespar, garnet, and mica. 

Ixe^stream, 

1. A stream of ice-floes carried by the wind or 
a permanent current in a particular course. Chiefly 
applied to that which sweeps round Cape Farewell 
at the southern extremity of Greenland. 

187B N ARES Yoy. Polar Sea I. 8 , 1 found that we had run 
deeper into the ice-stream than I had intended. 

2. A term applied to a valley glacier in reference 
to its river-like coarse, and continuous downward 
movement. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvili. (1856) 138 Contributions 
from the ice-sirearas of several minor valleys. 2872 L. 
Stephen Ploygr, Europe lii. (1894) 71 In the whole Alps 
there i4 no ice-stream to be compared to the noble Alclsch 
glacier. 

Ixe-wa^ter. Water obtained from, or cooled 
by, ice ; iced water. 

17** Lend. Caz, No. 6035/t The ., Ladies were .. enter- 
tained with all sorts of . . Chocolate, Ice-Waters, &c. 2773 
Brvdose Sicily xxxiii. (1809) 318 In a very violent beat, 
there is no such cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of 
ice-water. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi. About noon., 
the carriage stopped at a post-house, and Ice-water was ' 
handed through the window. 

Ixe-work. 

1. Ornamentation executed in ice, or having the 
appearance of ice ; frosted work. 

27*9 Savage IVanderers, 107 On this bleak Height tall 
Firs, with Ice-work crown’d, Bend, while their flaky Winter 
shades the Ground I 27M W. yf/viGnTcGrotesgue Archil. 7 
The walls should be lined with flints, decorated with ice-work. 

2. Geol, Work done by glaciers or icebergs. 

2843 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) I. 333 My marine 

theory for these roads was, .knocks on the head by Agassiz' i 
ice-work. 1863 LYKLLAniig. Man 304 The ice-work done 
by the extinct glaciers, as contracted with that performed by 
their dwarfed representatives of the present day. 

Icey, Iceycle, obs. forms of lev, Icicle. 

Icli, obs. form of I pron.y Face. 

Icham ami see I prott. j 

+ Icha’lie, int. Sc. Obs. [perh. for ochane : cf. j 


GTLtX.ochain and oh 1 alas!] An exclama- 
tion of sorrow : alas ! 

*S *3 Douglas ZEneis ix. viu. 63 Icliane [ed. 1553 ythane], 
allace I intill ane vneouth land, .thy fayr body Sail ly .as 
pray ! [Hen, terra ignoia . .jaces.\ 

I-changed, JIE, pa. pple. of Change -v: 
I-chard, ' of Chare, I-cherre r., to turn. 
I-charged, of CHARCEt/. I-chaste, of Chaste:;, 
Iche: see Each, Eche v., I pron., Ilk. 
tl-cheose, v. Obs. [OE. gectlosaji (-OS. 
kiosan, OHG. gichiosan)^ f, ccosan to Choose.] 
irans. To choose. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2722 Wuna mid usic and ke "Ic 
Seceos on k>ssum lande. a 2275 Colt. Horn. 227 He wolde 
of kise cj’nne hem moder 5cceosen. c 2205 Lay. 6356 pcs 
Damas..ane chiuese hem ichms. a 22*5 Ancr. R. 56 King 
& prophetc echosen vt ofalle. 13.. E. E, A Hit. P. 903 
To Krystcr chambre pat art icbose. 

fl-clierre, V. Obs. [OE. gccirran^ ‘cietTaUj 
f. Curran to turn (see Chare).] inlr. To turn, 
return. 


C2000 Ags.^ Gosp. Matt. xii. 44 Ic secyrre [Hatton 50- 
cherre] on min bus. cxxgS Lamb. Horn. 227 5 >f-- he mile 
icherran from his sunnan. c 2275 Lay. 22053 (Thildrich 
were ichord [c 2205 iliSen] to his owe londe. 

IclllieTimoil(ikni;7*m^n). (Also6 ichnewmon,* 
7 ienumon.) [a. L. ichneumon^ a. Gr. Ixvivfiwv 
the ichneumon, also, a small kind of wasp that 
hunts spiders, lit. ‘ tracker f, Ixyeveiv to track or 
trace out, f. tx^os track, footstep. In F. ichneumon 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A small brownish - coloured slender -bodied 
carnivorous quadruped, Ilerpesles (formerly Vi- 
veiTcs) ichneutnoUy closely allied to the mongoose, 
and resembling the weasel tribe in form and habits. 
It is found in Egypt, where it feeds on small 
mammals and reptiles, but is especially noted for 
destroying the eggs of the crocodile, on which 
account it was held in veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians. (Also called Pharaoh's Raty and for- 
merly Indian B/onse.) 

(With the early fabulous accounts cf. Cockatrice, ss cal- 
CatrLxy in origin a L. translation of i\vfvtiw.) 

2572 Bossevvell Armorie ni, 27 b, Called a hfouse of 
Indie, otherivise Ichneumon, a beasle of Egyple of the great- 
nes of a Caile..who creepeth into the body ofa CrocodyJe, 
when in sicape he gapeth and eating his boRel«, sleacth 
him. 2579 Gosson Sen, Abuse (Arb.) 38 ichneumon a little 
worme, oucrcomes the Elephant. 2607 Toi-skll Fourf. 
Beasts (2658) 349 Marcellus and SoUnus, do make question 
of this Beast (Ichneumon) to be a kinde of Otter, or the 
Otterakinde of this Ichneumon, .. it diligently searcheth 
out the seats ofwilde Beast.s, especially the Crocodile and 
the Asp, whose Egs it destroyeth. 2625 G. Sandvs Train 
102 As for the Irnnmou, hce hath but onely changed his 
name; now called the Rat of Nilus. 2682 Colvil lYhigt 
Supplic. (1752) 34 If Ichneumon and Crocodile Do fight 
in Niger, as in Nile. 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist. 
(2827) L it. 222 The ichneumon was adored because 
he prevented the too great increase of crocodiles, 2855 
Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 82 Lucan and Rumphius both 
notice the skill of the Ichneumon in seizing serpents by the 
throat .so as to avoid injury. 

2 . A small parasitic hymenopterous insect (family 
Ichncumo7tidx)y which deposits its eggs in or on 
the larva of another insect, upon which its lai^'x 
feed when hatched ; an ichneumon-fly. 

The name bad been already applied by .Aristotle to ‘a small 
kind of wasp tliat hunts spiders’ ; partly from which, partly in 
reference to the old stories as to the enl^ of the mammafian 
ichneumon into the body of the crocodile, Linnaius applied 
it to the parasitic flies. The genus Is now much lesliicicd' 
from its Linnman extent. 

1658 Rowland Theat.Ins, 924 The Wasps called 

Ichneumones, are less than the rest: they kill Spiders called 
Phalangia, and after they have done they carry them into 
their nests, and dawb them over with dirt, and so sitting 
upon them do procreate their own species. 2672 F. Wil- 
loughby in Phil, Trans, VI. 2279 It is vciy surprizing to 
observe, that a great Caterpillar, instead of being changed 
intoaBultcr-fly. .should produce sometimes, .awlioleswarm 
of Ichneumones. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Some of 
these Ichneumons make the bodies of other smaller flies 
the places of hatching their eggs. 2815 Kirhy & Sp. 
Kntomoi. I. xi. 193 Some Ichneumons, instead of bur^'ing 
their eggs in the body of the Ian.i: .. content themselves 
with gluing them to the skin of their prey. 2864 H. Jones 
Holiday Papers 140 On the cocoon which the caterpillar 
spins being opened, an ichneumon steps out, instead of 
a butterfly or a moth. 

3 . and Ichneumon-fly=3 ; + ich- 

neumon maggot, the larva of the ichneiimon-fly. 

2672 F. Willoughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2279 Iherc come 
many of these Ichneumon maggots out of the body of the 
same Caterpillar. 27x3 Derham /’/yr.-T'Ari?/ mil vl (i?’?) 
375 note. The Insects that infest Fruits are either of the 
Ichneumon-Fly kind, or Phalxn®. 1789 G. White Selcorne 
(*853) 377, I saw lately a small ichneumon fly a»acka 
spider much larger than itself. 1B83 Wood m Ga. / fff* 
763/1 The parasitic Ichneumon flics., are here in great 
force. ^ .. 

IclmeilSllOn-, combining stem of prec. (.m 
sense 2), as in Ichnemnonld (ikni/7*m^nta)**ncxt 
sb. Iclmenmonldim (ikniHmrnidin) a., pcrtain- 
inrr to the fiiraily Ichncuvtcnidx of hjTOCnoptcrotis 
insects, typified by the ichneumon-flies ; sb =n 
insect of this fnmily. IcJmeumoniaeoM (iknii,- 
mdhi-dfas), Idmemnoniaiim (-rdiin) adjs. =. 
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prec. adj. Iclmeumoniform (-mfinifpim) a., 
having the form or characters of an ichneumon- 
fly (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). IclineiimonizB 
(ikni:7"mii.i3iz) v. irans., to infest, as theichneumon- 
fly, the bodies of other insects. Idmeu'monoid 
a. and ri. = IcHNEnMOSiDAN a. and sb. Iclinen- 
mono-logy, the natural history of ichneumon-flies 
{Cent. Diet.). 

i8z6 Kirby & Sp. Entovi. IV. xliv. 218 Ichneumonidan 
devourers are kept in check by other Ichneumonidan 
devourers. 1843 (ed. 6) I. ix. 226 Such is the activity 
and address of the Ichneumonidans. 1842 yml. R.A^ic, 
Soc. III. I. 37, I offered a conjecture, that those larva 
which entered the ground had been ‘ ichneumonized , 
whilst those which remained encased and in the ears would 
be found uninjured. 1852 T. Thompson Ann, Injinen^ 389 
The Cecidomjda of wheat would produce a famine but for 
the ichneumonidian parasites. i_& 5 s Reader No. 119. 406/1 
A dipterous or ichneumonideous insect. 

Xclmeiltic (ikniz7 tik), a, rare, [ad, Gr. lx- 
v€VTtK- 6 s good at tracking, f. Ixv^vttjs tracker, 
hunter, f. to track.] Of or pertaining to 

A tracker or tracking. 

1838 Maginn in Fraseds Mag. XVII. 651 If Eustathius 
is right, when he, attributing to Argus powers of seeing, 
takes away from his ichneutic merits. 

Xclmite (i'knsit). Geol. [f. Gr. txy-o^ track, 
footprint + -ITE.] A fossil footprint ; the foot- 
print of an animal preserved in a rock. 

1854 Page Introd. Geol. x. 88 These fossil footprints, 
termed ichnites. .found at Corncockle Muir in Dumfries* 
shire, at Storeton in Cheshire. .and many other places. 
Xclmograpllic (iknogrre’fik), a. [f. IcHNO- 
GRAPHr + -ic. Cf. F. icknographiqne (1752 in 
Hatz.-Darra.) .] = next. 

xSpS ALtNGHAM Geom. Efit. 35 The Ichnographick pro- 
jection of any regular Fort. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 
To project the ichnographic representation of any building 
is to draw the exact plot of the same building. 

IcbnOgrapMcal (iknogrm-fikal), a. [f. as 
prea. -H -al.] Pertaining or relating to ichno- 
graphy. 

1638 R. Newcourt_ Title to Map of London^ A breife 
Ichnograficall discription of ihU famous & Honorable City 
of Xxindon. az7o5 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 351 Claudius Perrault 
has assisted the text with a figure or Ichnographical plot. 
xySa tr. Buschinds Syst. Geog. I. S Ichnographical descrip- 
tions of the Earth, which we call Maps. 17^ Ruditn. Anc. 
Archit. (iSw Pref. 6 An accurate ichnographical description 
of the most celebrated Greek and Roman structures. 

Hence Icbnogra'pliioally adv.t in an ichno- 
graphical way ; by a ground-plan or map. 

j 6^3 R. Newcourt Title to Map 0/ London^ An Exact 
Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster and 
the Svbvrbs Thereof. .. Composed by a Scale and Ichno- 
graphically described. 167s Ogilby Brit, Pref, 4 Towns 
are describ’d Ichnographically. 

Xcb.uog’rapliy (iknp’grafi). Also 7 erron, 
igno-. [a. F . ichnographie (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
or ad. late L. ichnographia^ a. Gr. IxvoypcKpia a 
tracing out, ground-plan, f. ix^os track, trace + 
-yp 7 <pia -GRAPHY.] A ground- plan ; the representa- 
tion of the horizontal section of a building or of 
part of it (or, rarely, of some object resting on the 
ground) ; also, the plan or map of a place. 

The sense in the first quot. is doubtful; it may be * section’. 
1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomatius\. ixi The ichnographie 
of a mans head, a 1638 Mede Rein. Apoc. iii. Wks. in. 589 
The Ichnography and Platform of the Temple’s Fabrick, 
x6gt Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 704 While he continued in Oxon 
he drew an exact ichnography of the Citj’ of Oxon. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc, 252 The Ground Plat or Ichnography 
of each Floor or Story. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 The 
geometric ichnography of a column is a circle, of a pedestal 
is a square. 1865 Merivale Rom.Emp.y\\\, Ixvii. 266 The 
ichnography of the wall of Antoninus, 
b. tranf. and fig. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A ij b, [Hej taketh 
the patteme of hts religion from the Court Ichnographie. 
a X711 Ken Hymnotheo PoeL Wks. 1721 III. 274 The Ser- 
^nt..In his own Slime the Ichnography drew, That all his 
legions might the_ Work pursue. 1830 Fraseds Mag. 1 . 32 
The theatre is, as it were, the ichnography (^ound-plan) of 
a people. 

Icbnolite (i-kniHait). Geol. [f. Gr. txvo-s foot- 
print •¥ stone, -lttb.] = Ichnite. Hence 
lcbnoU*tic (Cent. Diet.). 

xBae Worcester cites Rogers. 1859 Edin, Rev. CX. 112 
Of the peculiar animals of a quadrupedal nature which have 
left the impress of their footsteps on these ancient sandy 
coasts the only records are these ichnolites, 

IclinolitllologTjr (iknoilijiplod^i)- [f. Gr. 
Ixi'O-r footprint + Aiflo-r stone + -\oyla -logy.] = 
IcHNOLOGY. Hence IiclinoUtliolo-^cal a. = Ich- 

NOLOGICAL. 188. in OciLViE. 

Ichnoloffy (ikn(7’Iod5iJ. [f. Gr. ixi-o-r footprint 
+ -LOGY.] That part of palteontology which treats 
of fossil footprints, b. The ichnological characters 
or features of a district collectively. 

j8si Sir W. Jaroine Ichnol. Annatutale 7 Our know- 
ledge of the foot prints of recent animals, what may be termed 
modern Ichnoiogy. .is so limited. 1855 E. Hitchcock (frV/e) 
Report to the Government of Massachnsetts on the Ichno- 
iogy of New England. 1864 Pros. Amcr. Phil. Soe. IX. 
445 Ichnoiogy, as a science, began .. with him [Dr. E. A. 
Mitchcockl. . . 1 . 

Hence Iclmolo ffical a., relating to ichnoiogy 
OVorcester 1859). 


Iclinomanoy (I'lcnamiEnsi). [f. as prec. -h Gr. 
fiavreia divination, -MANGY.] (See quot.) 

i8^S Smedley Occult Sci. 206 Ichnomancy .. is the art of 
finding out the figure, pecufiarities, occupations, &c., of 
men or beasts by the traces of their posture, position and 
footsteps. 

II XcllOglail (rtjoglten). Also 8 itoheoglan. 
[obs. Turkish Ich oylSn, f. Teh interior 

-p oflSn young man, page.] A page in waiting in 
the palace of the Sultan. 

i6?7 J. Phillips tr. Tavernteds Grand Setgniods Scrag, 
2 The Iclioglans are those, in whom, besides the accom- 
plishments of the Body, they discover also a noble Genius, fit 
for a high Education, and such a-s may render them capable 
of serving their Prince. 2687 A Lovell tr. Theveiiot's 
Trav. I. xviii. 24 The Eunuchs also have the charge of 
the Icknoglasis^ or the Grand Signiors Pages. 2745 R. 
PococKE Trav. I. 11. iii. ii. 134 The education of the itcheo- 
glans for theseragUo of the grand signor. 2846 Thackeray 
Jouni. Conihill to Cairo vii, Ichoglans and pages, with 
lazy looks and shabby dresses. 

Xebon, each one : see Each B, C, Cf. Ilkahe. 

Zclior (akk/fi, i'kpi). [a. Gr. Ix^P (iri senses 
below). Cf. F. ichor (i6th c. in Pare).] 

1. Gr. Myth. The ethereal fluid supposed to flow 

like blood in the veins of the gods. * 

2676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 68 From the wound^ out sprang 
the blood divine; Not such as men have in their veins, but 
ichor \rime liquor]. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 92 Amus’d he 
reads, and then returns the bills Sign’d with that Ichor 
which from Gods distills. 2822 Byron Vis. Judgein. xxv, 
Of course his perspiration was but ichor, Or some such other 
spiritual liquor. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 11. v. {1856) 246 
To live ever youthful like the Gods, ^s•ho have ichor m 
their veins. 

2. Iratisf. and fig. Blood; a fluid, real or ima- 
ginary, likened to the blood of animals, f For- 
merly, the serum of the blood. 

2638 Burton Anat. Mel. I. i. iii. ui. (ed. 5) 34 Ichoresand 
those serious matters being thickned become flegme. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. I. 243 'The dog stained his mouth with 
the ichor of the fish. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain x. 
295/1 The azure ichor of this elite of the earth. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish i. 32 The older Naturalists thought that 
the crayfish was devoid of blood, and had merely a sort of 
ichor in place of it. 1805 W. Watson Hymn to Sea^ Through 
the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of spring. 

3. Path, A wateiy acrid discharge issuing from 
certain wounds and sores. 

x6sx Biggs Ncvj Disp. F243 The Fontanel by reason of 
the more powerfiil hurl of digestion then is accustomed doth 
weep forth an Ichor, xyro T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 51 
A Balsamick Decoction .. corrects acrid Ichor. ^ c 2720 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. H. (1738) soo There is an Ichor 
and viscid Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons. 
2897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 258 Occasionally they [chalk 
stones] push through the cutaneous covering and form 
indolent ulcers, .and discharge a purulent ichor. 

I-chord: see I-chabd. 

+ Icliore'scent, a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -escent.J 
Grovring or becoming ichorous. So f Icbore's- 
cence, the fact of becoming ichorous ; + Xcliore*8- 
cency. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc.Compit.xw. 256 Fluxions and Icho* 
rescency of the Seed. Ibid.ww. 270 Things that incrassale 
. .the ichoresceni Bloud. Ibid, xviil. 617 Alexipbarmacks. . 
hinder Ichorescence.. and loo great rarefaction of the Blood, 

t Iclioro'se, tr. Ohs. [f. Ichor + -OSE,] =next. 

X710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 6 Of singular avail 
against . . Ichorose Ulcers. 2739 Huxham in Phil. Trans. 
XLl. 669 Whence issued a very stinking ichorose Matter. 

IclioroilS (ar koras), c. [f. Ichor + -ous. Cf. 
F. ichoreux (16th c. in Pare).] Of the nature or 
character of ichor ; containing or discharging ichor. 

2651 Biggs New Disp. r 343 The man should feel himself 
better, when the stream of ichorous matter flowes out, then 
when pus is made. 1755 Parsons InPhzl. Trans. XLIX.43 
Foul ichorous ulcers, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, I. 127 
They discharge a fetid ichorous pus. 

II Ichorrliseinia (sikorrmia). Path. Also 
-emio. [f. Gr. ix^p Ichor -h -aiftia, f. alpa blood.] 
See qnots. Hence IchorrlisB’iiilc (-emio) a., per- 
taining to ichorrhsemia. 

i8s4';;67 C. a. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol.. IcJiorxinia.. 
poisoning of the blood from the absorption of sanious matter. 
1874 JoNi» & SiEV. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 118 Ichorrhamia 
. . or putrid infection. tr. tVagners Gen. Pathol. 587 

^lany^ make a distinction between septiczemia and ichor- 
rhasmia. Ibid.^ Ichorrbsemlc infection. 

I-chosen, ME, pa. pple. of Choose, I-cheose, v. 

Xchtliyal {i'kj?ial), a. [f. Gr, Ix^hs fish -f- -al.] 

= ICHTHYIC. 

1874 W. C. \yiLLiASisoN in Osven's Coll. Ess. vii. 322 The 
Ichthyal division of that kingdom. 

Ichthyarchy (i*kJ>i(ajki), nonce-wd. [f. Ich- 
thy(o- + Gr. -apxict rule, government.] The 
domain of fishes; the fish-world in all its orders. 

2853 Badham //nr/rVwf. (1854) 275 To back an Agnano.. 
or Thrwymene * tenca * against the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean ichthyarchy. 

Iclltliyic (i*k])i|ik), a. [ad. Gr, Ix^vitcos fishy, 
f. ix^i5-y fish. Cf. F. ichihyiqtte.'] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of fishes; having the zoological 
characters of a fish ; piscine. 

2844^ Owen Comp. Anat. Vert. i. iv, 8 3 This remarkable 
tyi^ of icbtbyic organisation [the Lepidosiren], 1858 Geikie 
Hist. Boulder vii. 128 Despite their seeming reptilian 
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character, they were undoubtedly iclilhric. iK. 
tr. FipdePs World bcf. Del,, 
ichthytc period of the Old Red-Sandstone. 
Ichtliyo- (i'kJuV), before a vowel ioWhy. 
combining form of Gr. ixbvs, Ixeia-s fish, ente 7 i 4 
into many scientific terms, of which the follosi? 
are words of less frequent occurrence: 
I-cMliyain, I-chthyiu (-thin), I'chtljUn 
(-wlinljC^Ezi/., names ofalbuiuiuoid substaacesret 
from the egg-yolk of various fishes. Ichtf^o. 
hatracMan (iikfiidbatr^'-kiau), a., Zed. con- 
bining the characters of Fishes and Batrachia, u 
the Lepidosiren and Protoptems {Syd. Soc. La. 
1 886). lohthyocephalons (-sc'fabs) a. Ichthyi 
[Gr. KicpaKT) head], belonging to Vsx Ichthyo<ip}.d{ 
a group of fishes in Cope’s classification (i8;o) 
including certain eels. Ichthyocoprolite (-kj-pij 
loit) PalcKOiit. [Cofuolite], the fossilized exaemt 
of a fish ; also tchlltyocopna. Ichthyocrhild ■ 
(iikjiiip'krinid) a. Palxont. [see Cmnoid], beloaj- 
ing to the extinct fxaiXy Iclithyocrinidx of artictlalt 
crinoids of Devonian age; so Ichtliyo-criiioide. 
and sb. lohtliyoaoiit (i'kjiiiodpint) Pakonl. [Gr. 
bSovT- tooth], a fossil tooth of a fish. IchthTO- 
fau'na, the fish fauna, or fish-life, ofa sea or regioa 
Idathyo'latry [-latey], fish-worship, the woisiip 
of a fish-god, as Dagon ; hence Ichthyolatoia 
f-p'latros) a. Ichtliyoiiiaiicy (i-kjiiiumstsi) 
[-MANcrJ, divination by means of the heads or 
entrails of fishes ; so lolitliyonia'iitlc a., cf k 
relating to ichthyomancy. loUtliyononiy (ikfiif ■ 
nomi) [Gr. -vopia arrangement], arrangement or 
classification of fishes. Ichthyopatolitc (-prtJ- 
bit) Palxmt. [Gr. vaTo-r path + -Lite], a fossil 
imprint supposed to be that of the pectoral fin-iap 
of a fish, used in progression on damp snifaces. 
Ichthyopliile (i^kfiiofail), IchthycphlUst [Gr. 
ipiA-or loving], a lover of fish or fishes. IcMlj- 
ophtliiraii (-dfJ)3i''Tan) Zool. [Gr. fStfp low] ®-, 
belonging to the cmstace.an order Ichlhyofhlhn, 
parasites upon fishes ; sb. a crustacean of this order, 
a fish-louse. IclitliyopodoUte(-pp’diIl 3 it)/’i!fa'^- 
[Gr. rroS- foot -LITE], a fossil imprint stpposdio 
have been made by some fish (Buckland icpl). 
IclitliyopoliBm (ikjiiip-pdiliz'm) [Gr. IxSow*'";! 
fishmonger, jroiXijr seller], the sale of fish J to 
Ichthyo'poUst, a seller of fish, a iishmoii|er, 
IcbthyosaTcoUte (-saukulait) Paixmt, [Gr.oaff, 
flesh + -LITE], a fossil bivalve shell o] 
Caprinclla. Ichthyotomist (ik)iiip'lomist) |h | 
-■topes cutting + -1ST], a dissector or aaalomht 
fishes; so lobtliyo-tomy, dissection , 

Imlitiyta'xiaermy, the taxidermy or stnning 
the skins of fishes as zoological spec'®'?*- , ,,, 
1859 Todd Cycl. A unt. V. 141 lohthine, Ichtfudme, • ^ 
line. 1708 /'/«?. yVviKf. XXVI. 78 ^ri^«it«,'Ihe^ 

or Capsular *Ichthyodont. i8a8 Stark A/aw. A ' 

1. 493 Fossil teeth or ichthyodontes uecur in gr« 
in Walla and Sicily. 1883 Air/irnw^x/Iid. t 
genus M,igil is richly represented in oor Icn 1 
7853 W, BTBarker Lares /, PmaUs f vhcT. 

afterwards associated in one common form oi i y IrAjky 
in Derceto or Aiergates. 2656 

onomancy [sic], a divination by fi-shes.^ fimesw 

Rabelais in. xxv. 209 Ichthtomancy, 
celebrated, Ichthyomancy. 282* A -V fQgo 

Blainville next abuses Volta’s *jchthyonoiny. ^ 
Handbk. Spain 1. sjS The Ibre-claws are umiu 
Andaluz *ichihyophile. 2852 Badham iJj; 

We.. arrived, .at the gate of the old 

Ibid. 474 If we look back into the histoo’ of »cmn) > 

Ibid.^ He once beat an Irish *^obthyo^hst • . j-jTbe 
weapons. 1844-6 Corn/. Anat. ^ ^ ' I'tyjocf 

first spinal nerve., is called ‘kyiwg^o|^i , # 
*ichthyotomists. 2883 lidieries Exhib. Catai.^ 

fishes, prepared by Davidson’s method of i ) 

II IchthyocoUa 

KoWa, f. fxBvo- fish- -t KdAAo glue.] 
isinglass. Also attrib. ^ , . _,n,c£i Icb 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 4?^ \ vew 

thyocolla, which hath a glewish 
is made thereof, is likewise called 
Phillips (ed. 4), Ichthyocolla, a kmd of JaCK.«’‘ 

skin of Fishes, commonly called j SjjU-ocoUi 

mPhil. rrfl/wlLXIlI. 3 Processes for making ici 

bit, -dpThlbit). Pabxonl. tf’ ,t7moloS>“' 

spear-hAi'dos stone [see -LITE), tae ) 

spelling is -cLorylite: of. ‘ 

fossil spine of a fish or fish-like f 

1837 Buckland Geol. I. 387 Dor«l *PJ 5 “j,„irit 
have been nam^ ichthyodoruhtes. 184 o^pefeedy-F] 
Saadst. viii. (ed. 3) s6, A bulb’ ftl' 

served ichihyodorulite. 

viii. 272, 1 saw a small ichthyodomhie in _ 

Icuthyo-graplier. “K on fisbes- So 

writing, writer -r - ek'.] A ^ . Icithyo" 

Ichtliyo-BTapliy, description 
ffra-pliio rt., pertaining to or 

s6„Foot Oifordsh. tol All 1'*'"’ 

shells 1 could find in the Ictbyosraph'«- 
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ICICLE. 


(folio) Pref., Ic/iihyc^aphy, .. a Discourse, or Description 
of Fishes. i8ij7 Craig, Ichthyography^ a treatise on fishes. 
Ichthyoid (i’kJ)i|oid), a. and sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID. Cf. Gr. ixOvuSr)^ — 

A. a(^j. Resembling or having the form or charac- 
teristics of a fish ; fish-like. 

i8ss Mayne Expos, Lex,, Ichihyoides, resembling a fish, 
..ichthyoid. 186^ Page Handbk. Geol, s.v., The ichthyo- 
saurus. .is partly ichthyoid and partly sauroid. 1870 Ruskin 
Wks. (1872) III. 13s This ichthyoid, reptilian, or mono- 
chondyloid ideal of the self-made man. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type ; spec. — 

ICHTBTOPSID. 

1863 Huxley Comp. Anai. (1864) v. 74 The classes of the 
Vertebrata are capable of being grouped into three provinces 
(I.) the Icbthyoids . . (II.) the Sauroids ..and (III.) the 
ftlammals. i865 in Intell. Observ. No. 56. 100 The 
Ichthyoids, comprising fishes and amphibia. 1870 Rol- 
LESTON Anitn. Life Introd. 67 Instances oflarval Ichthyoids 
maturing sexual products are furnished to us by the im- 
mature i^amprey. 

So Iclithyoi’dal a. = prec. A. 
lcllth.yol (i*k])i,pl). Med, [f. IcHTHro- + L. 
oleum oil, (But perh. suggested by ichthyolite^ 
A brownish-yellow syrupy liquid of disagreeable 
odour, obtained by thedry distillation of bituminous 
rocks containing remains of fossil fishes; used as 
a remedy in skin diseases. Hence IclLthyo*Uc a., 
pertaining or related to ichthyol. 

1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 577 The ammonium salt of sulpho- 
ichthyoHc acid. .. The ichthyol salt may be taken in- 
definitely. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 10 Feb. 5/2 Ichthyol and 
other similar agents . . may be painted on the affected por- 
tions of the skin. 

Iclltliyolite (i‘k])i|^lait). Palxont, [f, as prec. 
4 - Gr. KiQos stone : see -Lite. Cf. F. icht{Ji)yolithe 
(1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A fossil fish; any fossil 
of ichthyic origin. 

1828 Webster cites E. Hitchcock. 2842 H. Miller O. 
R. Sandst. ix, (ed. 2) 193 The ichthyolites of the Old Red 
Sandstone. 1850 Lyell Prim. Geol. ix. (ed. 8) 134 Similar 
Ichthyolites have been met with in still older rocks. 28^ 
Page Introd. Geol. 112 The most common ichthyolites in 
the English^ tertiaries are the shark-like teeth of gigantic 
placoids which seem to have thronged these waters. 

Hence Ichthyoli’tic pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by containing, ichthyolites. 

28^0 H. Miller Footpr, Great, x. (1874) 192, I found iC 
partially embedded. .in an ichthyolitic deposit. 1854 — 
Scli. 4" Sc/tM. XX, The ichthyolitic formations of Moray. 

Ichtliyologic (ik))i,oV-d3ik), a. [f. Iohthvo- 
LOG-y + -10. Cl. F. icht(h)yologiqtie (1770 in Hatz.* 
Dartn.).] Of or belonging to iohthyolog)-, ichthyic. 

2853 Badiiam Haiieut. fx8s4l 2^ The ichthyologic section 
of Acanthopterygii. x86j H. F. Horb in Macin. Mag, 
V. 53 The number of fish left to breed is but a decimal 
fraction of that algebraic, ichthyologic x, the unknown 
quantity of salmon which ought to be spared. 

IclltliyolO'gical, a. [f. as j)rec. +-al,] Of 
or pertaining to ichthyology; relating to or dealing 
with the natural history and classification of fishes ; 
loosely, pertaining to fishes ; ichthyic, piscine. 

17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. HI. Crit. Hist. 104 In 
blazening those Ichthyological Medals. 2752 Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anint. 297 All the Ichthyological writers have de- 
scribed it, 2837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. III. xvi. vii. 
368 Cuvier himself.. attempted to improve the ichthyological 
arrangements. x868 Daily News 24 July, Some very curious 
ichthyological phenomena have been noticed in Southampton 
Water this season. 

Hence Iclithyolo'^cally adv,.^ according to 
ichthyology ; (in quot.) with reference to fishes. 

2854 Badham 189 *Apolecti', ..applied ichthyo- 
logically to the thunny, and probably to young specimens. 

Iclxtliyologist (ik])i,p* 16 d. 5 ist). [f. Ichthyo- 
LOQY-f-isT.] One versed in ichthyology ; a student 
of the natural history of fishes, 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim, 
224 The coryphaena .. was well known to the Ichthyo- 
logists of all times. 1772 Jackson in Phil. Trans, LXIII. 
7 The anatomy and uses of the sound in fish seems not yet 
adjusted by icthyologists. 2889 Nature 5 Dec. 101 The well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, Francis Day. 

Ichtliyology (ik])i,fj- 16 d 3 t). [f.Gr. ix^uo- 

fish + -LOGY.J The natural historj’ of fishes as a 
branch of zoology, b. The ichthyological features 
or characteristics {of a district), the fishes {of a 
region) as subjects of scientific study. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxiv. 269 Some there 
are in the Land which were never maintained to be in the 
Sea. .which carry no name in Icthyologie. 1772 Jackson in 
Phil, Trans. LXIII. 8 The latest, and perhaps the most 
accurateaulhoron icthyology. i^i^Genil. Mag.U^^'^W, 
n. 616 The Ichthyology of these parts of North America. 
2842 H, Miller O. R. SandsL ii. (ed. 2) 59 The latours of 
these two great men in fossil ichthyology. 1880 Gunther 
Pishes 2 The commencement of the history of lchth>*ology 
coincides with that of Zoology generally. 

Icbtlxyomorpliic (i:k]Mii7mpufik), a. [f. Ich- 
THYO- + (jr. fiop(p^Tj shape + -ic.] 

a. Having the form of a fish, as the fish-god 
D.igon. b. Possessing (all or some of) the 
zoological characters of fishes ; ichthyoid.^ 

2879 Contewp. Rezf. 47S The ichihyomorphlc nature 
belonging to this aspect of his personality. 2887 H. H. 
Howorth Mammoth Flood 432 The legend.. recalls the 
ichthyomorphic God Ea. 


t Ichtliyo'pliagail. Obs. mre. [f. L. ichihyo- 
phag-us (see next) + -an.] A fish-eater. 

2607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 225 People of Arabia 
..which some call Ichthyopbagans, and Troglodytans. 

II Ichthyopliagi (ikjjiip-fadgoi), sb. pi. [L., 
pi. of ichthyopkag-us (usually in pi. as name of 
fish-eating races), a. Gr. lx^oo<payos, f. Gr. ixBvo- 
fish- -f -(payos eating, f. tpaytiv to eat.] Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely in sing. rV/rMj'^^fl’^/x=IcHTHTOPHAGiST.) 

*SS$ Watreman P'ardte Facioni i. vi. 103 Ichthlo- 
phagi of Afrike, 2661 Lovell Hist, Anim. ff Min. 231 
The Ichthyophagi made bread of their [whales'] flesh, 
and houses, &c. of their bones. 2777 G. Forster Voy. 
round World 1. X43 We were now tnaeed become perfect 
ichthyophagi. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. Introd. i. (1866) 2 
Here, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched 
ichthyophagi dwelt upon terpen, or mounds. 

Icntnyophagian (-l^'dg’an), a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-IAN.] Of or characteristic of charac- 

terized by the eating of fish. 

2852 Badham Haiieut. (2854) 137 These ichthyophagian 
banquets. 

Icbtliyopliagist (ikj)i|p*fad3ist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] A fish-eater ; one whose food is fish. 

1727 in Bailey vol. IL 1819 W. Lawrence Physiol. 
(2848) 144 They are not, however, pure ichthyophagists. 
1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. A/r. in Jmt. Geog. Soc. XxlX. 
242 The Lakists generally are.. strong swimmers and fisher- 
men, and vigorous ichthyophagists all. 

So lehthyo'pliagite =prec. ; Ichtbyo'phagize 
V. {nonce-iod.') intr. to eat fish. 

183s Kirby Hob. ^ Inst. Anim. I. ii. 117 One [tribe] were 
perfect Ichthyophagites, and would touch no other animal 
food. 1852 Badham Haiieut. (1854) 346 This very important 
duly of ienthyophagizing dates some xvay back m ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Zch.tliyopliagO'as (ikj)ii;)-fag3s), a. [f. L. ich- 

thyophag-us, ad. Gr. ixB»o^yo! (see ICHTHTO- 
PHAGl) -H - 0 U 3 .] Fish-eating ; that feeds on fish. 

2828 in Webster. 2831 Carlyle Sarf. Res. iii. x, A few 
are Ichthyophagous,and use Salted Herrings. 2852 Th. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 455 The icthyophagous nations, 
that dwelt on the Persian Gulf and the shores of the Red 
Sea. 2897 Allbutt Syst. Med. IL 1018 Transferred in raw, 
smoked or imperfectly cured and cooked fish to the intestine 
of man, dog, cat or other ichthyophagous animal. 

Hence Ichthyo’pliag'ously ctdv., in reference to 
ichthyophag)'. 

2854 Badhajm Haiieut. Advt., The Author’s purport . . is, 
to treat of fish ichthyopbagously, not ichthyologically, and 
to give, not fish science, but fish tattle. 

Ichtliyopliagy (ikfiip-fadji). [a. F. ichthyo- 
phagU (i 6th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. Gr. IxOvofay'ia 
fish diet, f. ix 8 vo(payos : see prec.] The practice of 
eating fish. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Ichihyophagte, fish-eating, a 2693 
Urquhart Rabelais lit. xxii. 278 Poor Snakes, the very 
Extracts of Ichlhyophagy. 28x9 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 519, 
I.. am still almost at odds with ichthiophag>’. 

Icbtliyophtlialniite (ik])i|pf]jse’lm9it).i1/m. 
[f, Gr, fish •¥ 6 <p$aX.fi- 6 s eye + -Ite, in referen ce 
to its appearance, (In iSoi called ichthyoph- 
thalme,)\ A synonym of Apophyllite. 

(xBox Nicholson’s yml. V. 195 With sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), the ichlyophialme is infusible.] X805R. Jameson 
Syst. Min. IL 6ox Ichthyophthalmite, or Fish-eye-stone. 
2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI, 422/1. 

II Ichtliyopsida (ik]>i|p-psida), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., t. ICHTHYo- + Gr, appearance : see 
-ID.] The lowest of the three primary groups of 
Veriebrata in Huxley’s classification, comprising 
the branchiate vertebrates, i. e. the amphibians or 
batrachians, the fishes, and fish-like vertebrates. 
Hence Iclitliyo'psid, -o’psidan, -opsl’dlan adjs.^ 
of or belonging to the Ichthyopsida ; sbs. a verte- 
brate of this group, 

2872 Huxley Anai. Vert. ii. 75 The spinal accessory 
exists in no Ichthj’opsid vertebrate. Ibid. iii. 112 The 
Vertebrata are divided into three primarj' groups or pro- 
vinces ; the Ichthyopsida, the Sauropsida, and the Mam- 
malia. 2872 RIivart Elem, Anat. ii. 43 All Vertcbraies 
above the Ichthyopsida. 1887 J. Clcland in Nature 
24 Feb. 391/* There were two kinds of protoverlebratcs, 
namelj', piscine and reptilian — or ichthyopsidan and saur- 
opsidan, as Prof. Parker would probably prefer to call 
them. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Class 
Cyclostomi . . Elongated Eel-like Ichthyopsida, with the 
mouth not supported by jaws as in other Vertebrata. 

Ichtliyopterygiail (ikjiiit^pterrd^ianjja. and 
sb. Palxont. [f. Gr. I'x^vo- (see Ichthyo-) + Trrepvf, 
TTTepvy- wing, irrtpvyi-ov wing, fin + -AN.] 

a. adf Belonging to the Jchthyopterygiay an 
order of extinct marine reptiles in Owen’s classifica- 
tion (1S60, Palxont. 198-9), so named from the 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus ; ichthyosaurian. b. sb. A reptile of this 
order ; an ichthyosaurian. 

II Icbtliyoniis (ikj’ii^ams). Palceonl. [mod.L. 
(Marsh 1872), f. Gr. fish -1- opvis, upviB-os 

bird.] An extinct genus of toothed birds {Odouior- 
itiihes') belonging to the order or sub-class Odonto- 
ionnx, hanng socketed teeth and biconcave 
vertebne, the remains of which occur in the creta- 
ceous rocks of North America. Hence Iclitliy- 


ornit hi c (-pjni’liik) a., belonging to this genus, 
IchthyoTnithid, a bird of the family Ichthy^ 
oniithidce, 

1872 O, C. Marsh in Amer. yrnl. Sc. 4- Arts 3rd Ser. IV. 
344 Notice of a new and remarkable bird...l’his species 
may be called Ichthyomis dispar. 1873 Ibid. VI. 74 
Notice of a new Species of Ichthyomis. 1884 G. Allen 
in Lottgnu Mag. Jan. 290 The ichthyomis has a row of 
teeth in each jaw. 2896 Newton Diet. Birds 054 'llie 
Teeth of Ichthyomis are . . restricted to the mandibles and 
maxilla: ; but they stand each in a separate socket. 

Icbtliyosatir (i'kjiiiijspj). [ad. mod.L. ick- 
thyosaur-us : see next.] r- next, b. 

2830 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. 223 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sea. 
2865 Pace Handbk. Geol. 25J ‘I'he ichthyosaurs . . were the 
‘reptile whales’ of their period— a period extending from 
the middle Trias, -till near the close of the Chalk formation. 
1876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Parasites Introd., The fishes and 
the crustaceans which were chased by the plesiosaurs and 
the ichthyosaurs. 


Ii Icbtliyosatims (i^kJiijp.-pTPs). Palxont. 
PI, -i. [mod.L., f, Gr. ^x^^o~ fish + craOpoy 

{-aavpa) lizard.] A genus of extinct marine ani- 
mals, combining the characters of saurian reptiles 
and of fishes with some features of whales, and 
having an enormous head, a tapering body, four 
paddles, and a long tail. (Their remains are found 
chiefly in the Lias.) b. An animal of this genus. 

2832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 385 Of the various 
reptiles of this period, the Ichthyosaurus. .seems to have 
been best suited to rule in the waters. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. 272 Vertebra: of ichthj’osauri. Ibid Gloss. 72 
Ichthyosaurus, Si. gigantic fossil marine reptile, intermediate 
between a crocodile and a fish. 2851 Richardson Geol. 
(2855) 298 The Ichthyosaurus had the general contour of 
a dolphin, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, the 
sternal arch of an ornithorhynchus, and the paddles of 
a whale. 1872 TiIivart Elem. Anat. 37 In the extinct 
Ichthyosaurus the neural arch was permanently distinct 
from the centrum. 

Hence lobthyosanrlan (ikj)ii>|5§'rian) a., of or 
pertaining to the ichthyosaurus ; belonging to the 
order Ichtbyosanria ; sb. an animal of this order. 
Icbthyosan'rid, an animal of the Ichthyosaurus 
family, Ichihyosauridso. Ichthyosau*roid a., 
having the form or characters of an ichthyosaurus. 

2854 Hooker Himal. yrnls. I. iii. 79 With his ichthyo- 
saurian snout raised high above the water. 

II IcMbyosis (ik>i)^ti'sis). Path. [mod. medical 
L. (Willan 1801), f. Gr. Ix^v-s fish-f'-osis. More 
etymologically called by Good {Study Med. 1822 
IV. 597) ichthyi'asis (cf. elepkaniiasis)^ names in 
~osis being properly verbal sbs., from Or. verbs in 
-iJriK.] A congenital disease of the skin in which 
the epidermis becomes thickened and assumes a 
dry and horny appearance. (Also called fislfskin 
disease and porcupine disease^ 

2815 R. Bateman Cutatieous Dis. Pref. $ Exhibiting 

the disease 1864 W.T. IPoxSkin Dis.^-^ Ichihyo- , 
sis is of two kinds, epithelial and sebaceous. 2876 Duhring 
Dis. Skin 353 Ichthyosis is a congenital, chronic, hyper, 
trophic disease, .characterized by dr^mess and harshness of 
the skin, the form.aiion of scales, and a variable amount of 
papillary growth. 2878 Hadershon Dis. Abdomen 27 The 
morbid growth of epithelium.. gives rise to an appearance 
which has been called ‘ichthyosis of the tongue’. 

Hence Ichtliyotio (ikjjiptik) c., subject to or 
affected with ichthyosis. 

2876 Duhring Dis. Skin 356 Ichthyolic persons are noted 
to perspire but verj' slightly. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 

I. 522 An ichihyotic tongue. 

•ician (ijan) , a compound suffix, in F. -icien, con- 
sisting of -IAN (ME. and F. -/?«), added to names of 
arts or sciences in L. ~ica, F. ~ique, Eng. -ic, -ics, to 
denote a person skilled in the art or science ; e. g. 
arithmetic-ian, logic-ian, tnagic-ian, music-ian, 
physic-tan, rhetoric-ian ; mathcmatic-ian, sneeha- 
nic-ian, optic-iaiiy politic-ian, slatistic-ian, tac~ 
fic’ian; sometimes formed by analogy on names 
not ending in -ic (though there may be an adj. in 
-ic), as academ-ician, algebr-ician, geometr-ician, 
llebr-ician '. cf. also/^r/r/Vni/r, f. 1 ^. patrici-ns. 

The termination goes back to icihc. in OF. (where it was 
merely a case of the usual suffix -ien as in asirolog-ien, 
astronovi-ien)'. thus 12th c. physicien, c. loricten, 

24th c. maihematicien, musicien. In En^./isicien Is koown 
CZ225, tnajneyen C13S0, musicien, reihoricten ^1425, lo- 
gyeien C2475. Extended formations, with suffix -er, are 
uiusician-er (now obs. or vulgar), and practition-cr for 
Practicianer (F. practicicn). 

IIIciCE (i*sika). Pot, [The native name m 
Guiana.] The name of a genus of S. American 
trees (N. O. Burseraccx), of which /. olttsstma is 
the Cedar-wood and /. heptaphylla the Inccn^- 
wood ofGniana. Icica resin, a fmgr^ 
obtained from the Incense-wood; hence I c c , 
also I-cacin, a cnstalline resin, obtain^ 

2865-7. Wat^s Did. Chan. HI. 
resin, icican, which has the - .5 Icadnis 

2890 Muir & Morlev Watts’ icacints 

the ci^-stalHne resin of comma or Ince -ieel) a 

Trirle fai-sik’l). Forms: a. (i iscs ©iceij, 4 
ysse-lkkl^ ysekele, isechele, l^kle, S «e- 
jekUle, izokeUe, hyze-kykyllG, 6 yze-yckcl. 
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ICONIZE. 


ice-ickel, 6-7 ysicle, isikle, isicle, 7 ycicle, 
icikle, isickie, iceycle, -icle, 7-8 isecle, 8- 
icicle. 6-7 ice-sickle, 7 -side, -sickel, 
-seekel. 7. 4 ise-yokel ; Sc, and dial. 6 isch(e-, 
yse-, ice-scliofckill (//. -schoklis), 7 ice-skokle, 
8 -shogle, 9 -shockle, -shoggl©, -shoglin,-sliog, 
-shackle. [OE, type *{s-gicei (for which is actually 
found ises gicel)^ f. is Ice -k-iicel Ickle ; corresp. to 
MLG. U-jokel (LG, is-jiikelj -jakel^ -oekel^ EFris. 
isjbkel)i Da. isjokkeit dial, iisegle (but the usual 
Da. word is tsiap), Nonv. isjukel. In; English the 
second element has retained an independent stress 
only in some comipt dialect forms ; but the word 
wasapp. sometimes pronounced as acompound in the 
17th c. Of the dialect 7-forms, the ME. ise-yokel 
corresponds to several continental forms jokel 
instead of perhaps the ice-schokle^ tsck-schokle 
forms are to be referred to an earlier ischyokel type. 
Thence arose further corruptions, ice^shackUy 
-shoggle^ etc., and the second element came to be 
a separate word in Sc. ; see Shockle, Shoggle.] 

1 . A pendent ice-formation resembling a rod taper- 
ing downward to a point, produced by the freezing 
of successive drops of water falling or trickling 
from the point of attachment, as from the eaves of 
a house or other overhanging point. 

a. cxooojELFRicCr/(?«. in Wn-lVulclcer wj fi^StiriaySiiU 
licidia, ises sicel. 13 . . Gaw. Gr, Knt, 732 Claterande fro 
the crest \>q colde oorne rennez & henged he|e ouer his 
hede in hard ysse-ikkles. *3^7 Langl. P, PL h. xvii. 227 
Ysekeles [v.r. iseyokels, C. isykles, isecheles] in cueses 
Jjorw hete of sonne hlelteth in a mynut while to myst & 
to \v Ure. X483 Caili, AngL 198/2 An Izekelle {A. Ise3ekil!e), 
stirium, stiricus.^ X579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Jan. 36 Whose 
drops in drery ysicles remaine. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
ui. ii. 49 The boughs of a great tree loaded with Isickles, 
X712 W. Rogers_K<jj». 348 Pieces of Stone, resembling Salt, 
•which congeal like Icecles, as the Water drops from the 
Rock. x86o Tyndall Glnc, i. ii. 21 Eaves of snow, from 
which long icicles depended. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir 0/ 
Linne vii, The girl was cold as an icicle. 

p. 15x4 Barclay Cy/. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 3 The 
longe yse sycles at the hewsys honge. 1598 Florio, Chine* 
ctV/^/2,ise<sickte.s, dropping ises. idosTiMMC^w^w//. lit. 155 
Congealed.. into ise-sickels, 1632 Sherwood, Ice-seekle.s, 
gouttes gelees. x68q Anstt). SUlUngftect's Serm. 28 We see 
what Icesicles are hanging on the Eves of the Parliament 
House at this ^lotion. 


Y* .*377 (see a], <7x480 Henryson Test. Cres. (1593) 160 
The ice*schoklis that fra Ills hair doun liang Was wonder 

f reit, and as ane speir als lang. 15x3 Douglas ^neis vii. 

rol. 62 Gret isch schoklis lang zs ony spere. 1630 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Pcetns, Shadow 0/ yudgent.^ A mountain, 
hfteth up his crested head ; Hts locks are ice*shockles, his 
brows are snow, Ramsay PH ues'er leave thee v, Bid 

jceshogles hammer red Gauds on the studdy. 1805 J, Nicol 
Poems IL 158 (Jam.) But wi’ poortith, hearts het a-s a 
cinder Will cald^ as an ice*shogle turn, 1825 Brockett, 
Ue*shoggle,&’!\ic\c\t. iZzZ Craven Dlal.^leeshacklcs. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Ice Shoglins or Ickles. 

Jig, xSirZi-La Junein /)<*»/>'AVtw(i898l 22jan.6/i, Ihope 
you don’t make yourself unhappy about her. She is really 
an icicle. 1822 Byron IVertter n. n. 240 Must I turn an icicle ? 
2 . iransf, A formation resembling an icicle ; esp, 
a. a stalactite. 

1644 Dicby Nat, Bodies xxv. (1645) 285 Allom falleth 
down in lumps. Saltpeter in long icicles. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 177 The Sparry Stirix, or Iceycles 
called Sialactit® : the Native Saline Iceycles, or Sal Stalac- 
ticum.^ .*79* Massachusetts Mag. Nov., Some of these 
stony isicles have ht length reached the bottom of the cave, 
b. A needle-shaped or acicular crystal. 

*704 J* Harris Lex. Teehn., Snow.,i& an infinite Mass of 
Icicles regularly figured. Ibid., The several Points of each 
Starry Icicle of Snow. Ibid,, The Icicles of Urine. 171s 
Panctrolbis Rerum Mem. II. vi. 300 luices are mostly 
concreted into Globules or Icicles. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
/////r.(i757)II. 245 The Icicles of Nitre, ifl may so call them 
c. In Heraldry : see quot. 

1830 RoBSON^r/LA^rrir/^f Gloss., Icicles, depicted in shape 
as guttees, but reversed i some authors call them clubs. 

3 . Comb., as icicle-like adj. 

^1849-52 Todd Cycl. Aunt. IV. xiSg/x Descending .. in 
icicle-Iike projections. 

Icicled (si'sik’ld), [f. prec.-f--ED 2 ] Over- 
hung with icicles; also, f frozen, congealed.- 
a 1640 Day ParL Bees ix, My bloud’s not boyl’d with 
fevers, nor. .Is t isicled with cramps, or dropsie cold. x6s2 
Beslowes Theoph: xui. liii, When quivering winters dress 
Is icicled with hoary tre-i-se. 1806 E. Rushton Poems 20 
The thrush from the icicl’d Ixjugh, Gives his song to the 
winterly gale. x 83 i i*XLGKAVF.Vis.Eng.,SirH. IVi/lour/d'y 
vii, Giant beards of icicled cascade. 

Icily (oi-sili), adv. [f. lev a. + -ly 2 ] in an icy 
manner ; coldly, freezingly. Also Jig. 

1848 E. Broute IVuthoring Heights {1Z5S) I.. shrunk 

icily into myself, like a .snail. .xB66 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 
i5* Ltau. 1. 202 A tone which he meant to be icily indifTerent. 
1878 Bosw. S.MITH Carthage 220 U'he wind blew icily cold.* 

Iciness (si’sines). [f. Icy + -.ness ] The quality 
of being icy ; extreme coldness. Chiefly Jig. 

*579 Twvnr Phisicke agst. Fori, 1. xxvli. 36a, A colde 
ycincsse of .sorowe and rcpeniaunce. a x6^ J. S.mith Sel, 
Disc.yW. 372 Love., enough to thaw all the icyneks of men’s 
hearts which self-love Lid quite frozen up. 1814 Byron 
Lara i. xxviii, O’er his brow the d.impening heart-drops 
threw Tlie sickening iciness of that cold dew. x883C<»«/^w/. 
Rn\ Aug. 238 A most distressing and depressing iciness of 
tone and manner. 


Icing (3i‘s*B)i [f* Ice v. + -ingL] 

1 . The process of encrusting or adorning with 
crj’stallizations of sugar; cosier, an incnistation of 
white or coloured sugar applied in various ways 
to the surface of cakes, pastry, etc. 

1769 ^Irs. Raffald Eng. HousekPr. ^1778) 144 Tarts that 
are iced require a slow oven, or the icing will be brown. 
J774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry Ixi. (1840) III. 396 The 
splendid iceingofanimmensehtstoric plum-cake. x^5 Eliza 
Aersois Mod, Cookery x\\. (ed. 2) 335 When a whiter icing 
is preferred, the pastry' must be drawn from the oVen..and 
brushed with white of egg . . then well covered with sifted 
sugar. 

2 . The process of cooling by means of ice, 

X837 M. Donovan Dorn, Econ. II. 378 Some kinds of bad 
port wine are improved by icing. 2B64 Sala in Daily Tel, 
20 July, Champagne— -which, for all its deceptive iceing, is 
a very heating wine. 

3 . Icing down : the process of becoming covered 

with ice. Nant, / 

i88x tr. NordenskiSld's Voy. oJ*Vega' I, ix. ,45*. R is 
such a mist that causes the icing down of the rigging of 
vessels .. the tackling of the Vegsx was covered with piecc.s 
of ice .so large, and layers so thick, that accidents might 
have happened by the falling of the ioe on the deck. 

Icinge: see Yissing. 

• Icing-glass, obs. form of Isinglass. 

-icity (i'sTti), a compound suffix, a. F, -iciUf 
ad. L. -iciidt-em (nom. formed by the 

addition of the suffix -tdt- (see-Tv) to adj. stems in 
-ic{i), 7 m‘usticitasjnbriciiiis, Uiiistic-itsJtibriC’Us. 
On the analogy of these (perh. also influenced by 
sbs. like simplicitds, fclTcilds from simplex, felix), 
abstract sbs. in -iciti in Fr. and -icity in Eng. are 
formed freely upon adjs. of any origin in -ic : e. g. 
apostolicity, atomicity, authenticity, catholicity, 
domesticity, eccentiicity, elasticity, clectncity, pub- 
licity. 

Icker (i'kar). Sc, Forms : 6 echer, -ir, S- 
icker. [The Sc. form of Ear sb ,‘^ ; repr. the 
ONorthurab. form eher, sehheri\ An ear of corn. 

15x3 Douglas JEnels y11.xm.35 Or how felll echinris [ed. 
1553 echerisl of corn thik growing .. dols hing On Hermy 
fetldis, 1785 Burns To a. Mouse iii, A daimen icker in a 
thrave 'S a sma’ request. 

IcMe(i‘k’l). Obs.^yi<i.dial. Foims: a. isecilse,-©, 
Sicel, 4 ychele, 5 ikyl, iekyll, 7 icle, 8 iccle, 6- 
ickle. fi. 5 yokle. See also Icicle. [OE. *gieccl 
ilicel, ^cel), gecilx, cognate with ON. jpkull 
icicle, ice, glacier (mod.Icel. glacier, Noi^v. 

dial, jukel, jukitl, jfkul icicle) r— OTeut. types 
yekuio-s, *jikilo-z, OTeut. *jekon-, in ON. Jaki 
piece of ice : cf, OTr. aig ice.] 

= Icicle. AXso iransf. 

ayoo Epinal Gloss. 954 Stiria, ©ecilae [Erfurt gecile], 
a xooo (tr, B.rda) Be Domes Dxge 191 Se Izrece gicela 
[WuLFSTAN Horn. xxix. (Napier X38) xycela) swiSe hat and 
ceald. c 1000 (see Icicle i). c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesu>. 
in Wright Voc. 161 Un esclarcyl, an ychele, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 259/1 Ikyl [W, iekyll), stiria, 1500 Oritis Voc., 
Stiria. .a jokyll. 1570 Levins Manip. 125/6 Ickles, stirix. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Traus. XI, 766 From the roof of 
which hang large lumps of petrified water, like Ides,, .iliese 
ides are good Limestone, a 1687 Cotton Joys of Marriage 
14 Be she constant, be she fickIe,^Be she. fire, or be she 
ickle. . 1828 Craven Dial., Ickles, isicles ; ‘wafer ickles, sta- 
lactites. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Ickles, icicles. 

Ickle, ickwell: see Hick wall. 

I-clad, var. of Yclad ppl. a., clad. I-clensid, 
-clansid, ME. pa. pple. of Cleanse. I-cleped, 
i-cliped, etc,, ME. pa. pple. of Clepe v, ; see 
Yclept. I-closed, of Close v. J-clothed, 
of Clothe , zf. I-clumben, of Climb v. I-. 
clunge(n, of Cling v. I-clypt, -clupt, of 
Clip v.^ I-cnawen, i-cnowen, of Know v. ; 
see also Yknow. I-cnouleche; see Know- 
ledge V, I-cnut, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v, 
I-cnutte ; see I-knit v. ' * 

t Icod (ikp*d), int. Obs. [A variant of Ecod, in 
origin the same as Egad, Agad.] An asseveration. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. 1, I'cod, I don’t care how 
often I’m married. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xviii. viii, 
’Icod ! I shall lose two or three thousand pounds. 1790 By- 
slander 343 Icod, Sir, the back stairs has conveyed him to 
the cellar. 

I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Icon (si'kpn, oi’kon). Also ikon, eikon. [a. 
late L. icon (Pliny), ad. Gr. ^Xkwv, et/fov- like- 
ness,^ image, portrait, semblance, similitude, simile, 
f. *diK-f.w to be like,] 

+ 1 . An image, figure, or representation ;.a por- 
trait ; a picture, ‘ cut *, or illustration in a book ; 
esp. applied to the ‘figures’ of animals, plants, 
etc. in books of Natural History, Obs. 

* 57 * Bossewell Armorie ill. 23 b, The Icon, or forme ol 
uie same birde, I haue caused thus to bee figured. i6xx 
SrEED HiH. Gt, Bril. v. vii. § 2. 38 I'he two first ensuing 
Jeones o^oriraitiires. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 
xvii.258 He 1$ set forth in the Icons or Cuts of Martyrs by 
* 7 *® Salmon (////rj Botanologia .. beautifully 
adorned with exquisite Icons or Figures of the most con- 
siderable Speaes. 1727 Switzer Praci, Gardiner iir. 
xxvii. 143 1 he same that the Herbals have left both the 
icons and description of. 


b. An image 
figure ; a statue. 


in the solid; 


3 raonnrGea'd 


1577-87 Hounshed C/lWl. {1807-8) II. ,„Tht poptEt-L 
by cau.ing such ikons to be erected, to prefer Tte 
perpetual saint to all posterities. 1638 Sir T Htmit 
Trav. (ed. 2) 025 Returne Wtn in pure gold He Icon cf m 
E lephant, Cammell, or Dromedary. 1885 Athtr^H 
4 Apr. 445 Otto of Brunswick in Hildcshcim Church 
whose monumental icon is figured here. Ibid, Thecx-’ 
mental statues of Queen Eleanor of Castile wear the rir-v 
exactly as this icon of Ingeborg wears iL ' * ‘ 

Eastern Church. A representation of soci 
sacred personage, 'in painting, bas-relief, ormoai; 
itself regarded as sacred, and honoured with i 
relative worship or adoration. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 227 Behind them were canitj 
. .six censers, and six sacred ikons. 1864 W. T, Gum 
Servia in Vac, Tour. 428 It is beneath the icon cf the 
Blessed Virgin that women kneel during the ofSce d 
Churching. X877 D. M. Wallace. A’ wximiv. 98 Icons « 

S ictorial half-length representations of the &>iour,cftie 
ladonna, or of a saint, executed in archaic Byzantines!}!-, 
on a yellow or gold ground. . .Very often the whole piart 
with the exception of the face and hands of llie fijtre s 
covered with a metal plaque embossed so as to reprt^Kt 
the form of the figure and the drapery. 1879 H.S. Eoviucs 
Russians at Home 1. 90 The believer is expressly cautiozed 
against such an abuse of the holy eikons. 

f 3 . Ehct. A simile. Obs. 

1589 PUTTENHAM Ettg. Pocsie III. xix. (Arb.) 250 Icen cr 
Resemblance by imagerie. X620 Granchr Dh', 
Metaphores are contracted similitudes. To which if lit 
note be added, it is called Icon. 1676 Hobi^es 
R dr., The perfection and curiosity of desaiption^wlhl 
the ancient writers of eloquence call icones, that b icug^ 

4 . A realistic representation or description h 
writing. Now rare or Obs. 

X579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Fch. ic?2 Tlh 
tale of the Oake and the Brere . . is very excel!tnt« fer 
pleasaunt descriptions^ being altogether a ccrtaice Iccnct 
Hypotyposis of disdamfull younkers. x85r 7<:i|’x 
XIX. 592 A good book is a perfect icon, a faithful picturt 
and representation of nature and human life. 

6. Comb, icon-stand = Iconostasis, q.v. 

t liconantidjr'ptic, a. Oh. [f. Ur. 

IcON + dirrl opposite to + Sunr-fiu to dive, auCK+ 
-10.] Applied to a kind of telescope (see qiob) •' 
cf. PlPLANTIDIAN. , , 

X778 Phi!, rrnns. LXIX. 130 This Telescope is olid tta 
Iconantidiptic Heiiometer, because it produces two imsts 
of the objects, the one in a direct position, and the otiitr 
reversed. . ^ 

I-confermed, ME. pa. pple. of CoNPnw. 
Iconic (sikp’nik), G. Also eiconic. 

L. uonic-ns, acl. Gr. dKoviH-bsj f. Icox.j Ui 
or pertaining to an icon, image, figure, or reprf* 
sentation ; of the nature of a portrait ; s!'d> 
Art, applied to the ‘ancient portrait statnes o 
victorious athletes commonly dedicated 
ties, and hence to memorial statues and in 
executed according to a fixed or coriventional typ • 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Iconic, belonging Ip ^ 
also lively pictured. x8ox Fuseli m kect. i • '{ 
415 Iconic figures in- metal began, says 
ornaments of every municipal forum. ^ . 

C. O. Milllers Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 123 ro«E ia 

of Lysander in marble at Delphi. *88* E. ^ ^ 

Fortn. Rev. June 703 In iconic Boehm’s 

Academy presents nothing so considerable as ur. • ^ 

. . bust of Mr. Gladstone. 1882 AHieuxutn 29 F' 
Several heads appeared to be eiconic. . ,..«rdiin 

b. Of or pertaining to an imsige used in a 
X890 Sat. Rev. 20 Sept. 348/1 Apparatus 0 
character required by Roman Catholic devotion. 

-Iconical (oikrnikal), .U- 

-AL.] Pertaining to an icon, iconic. 

1652, of the nature of a simile (see 
quot. 1776, consisting, or of the nature ot, p 
or pictori.il illustrations (sec Icon 1). 
.i6S2‘Urquhart Jeiv'el Wks. (1834) ?9* 

sions . . whether paradlgmaiical, icomcal, 

Da Costa Elem. Conckol. 36 fJod.) The i 
iconical, or consists oqly of figures without a > 
catchword, alphabet, or number to the pag«. . .. 5. 

tl-coiism. Oh. [..d. late hjXSni 
Gr. ftKovKspbs delineation, f. 

(cf. Gr. clKovtfffia copy, image).] A 
by some image or figure imagery ; d^ 

X656 Blount Glossogr., leonlsin, a ‘(JJ® ty^t. 
-- Chnlc^sp-. 

155 These.. 


scription. i66z Evelyn 

321 The annexed Iconisme is .. 

WORTH Intell. Syst. 1. Hi. §8. *55 Thc^ cJ* 
Judgment, would be fit iconisms oj .7AH^ 
Plastick Nature. x68o H. More lii^> 

. .which consists of j^umre- . 

glypbical, of Iconismes or Images f.ffUpti'C' 

So tlconi-stlcal *netaplion^b 
Hence Iconi'stically atfv., by n hp ' 

1684 H. MoKE^«tr«r86 btinsl'"'*' 

of Idolatry, that -sense is more pvoba, 
tical ;■ the Genius of the .Apocalyplich v 

signifie Iconistically rather than plainij. .I^ortV'’^* 

.+ I-comze, .vt. Oh. 
f. fltrtip, ciVop- Icon.] traits. To torm 
imarje ; to figure, to represent. 

1678 CuDWORTIt ittUll. Sysl. I. (r'.’, ' 

an image always iconized, or prrpr^P I . I’rir.of' 

iaglassis)ofthnt First, second amt . 


which arc always Standing. , rtfCOK*'-* 

I-oonned, -con’d, obs. p.i. PP'f- 
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Xcono-, Gv. (h:ovo-, combining foim of ukwv 
Icon, as in Iconodu'ly [see Dulia], the worship 
or veneration of images ; so Iconodulic {-c/ou/tc) 
(3i:koniJcU7*lik), a . ; Icouodn*llst, a worshipper 
or server of images. Iconomanla (ahkonom^J’nia) 
[Mania], a. an infatuated devotion to images ; 
b. a mania for collecting icons or portraits. 
IconopMle (oi'kon^yfail), Iconophllist (-p'filist) 
[Gr. tpiXoi loving], a connoisseur of pictures, en- 
gravings, book illustrations, and the like; hence 
Icono-philism, -pMly, the taste for these objects. 
Iconoplast (oikpm^plrest) [Gr. -vkacrijs moulder : 
after iconoclast], a fashioner or maker of images. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay C/t. iu Rorn. Emp. xvH. 4<|r The 
.*icon6doulic tendency was already, beginning in the 
Orthodox Church. 17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 232 
*IconodouHsts or Iconolaters, join’d also with the Monts 
and Frj'ars. 1882-3 Schaff EytcycL Reltg. KnotvL II. 
1063 Leo's successor, Michael II .. again yielded to the 
iconodulists, and allowed image-worship in private. 1640 

K. Baillib Canterb. SeljP-CoHvict, 55 All their practice heere 
is but *iconoduly, not idolatrie. 1722 J. Covel Acc. Grk, 
C/f. 39S, I must call it *Iconomania, perfect Madness for 
Image Worship. 1770 W. Cole in % Granger's Lett. 
(1805) 332 The Icomania you talk of is very ripe at Cam- 
bridge, where we have many collectors. i88x Aiheuasum 

'30 July 145/2 * Le graveur de X488 as *iconophiles designate 
t Duplessisl, possesses at least the merit . .of being one of the 
first artists who in France made use of metal as a means of 
reproduction. x888 N. I'. Tribune 12 Feb. (Cent.), He 
instructs his customers in biblomania,. .in "iconophilism, in 
the knowledge of art. 1884 6'a/. Rev.’i^ Mar. 420/1 It would 
•have been au advantage to the ^iconophiUst. 18^ Athenxuvt 
16 June 780/1 We explain this extraordinary development 
of *iconophily by the peculiarities of Egyptian religious 
beliefs. 1898 L. A. Tollemacke in Literature 8 Jan. 24/2 
He [Pattison] could not. .be a thorough iconoclast, and yet 
delude himself into thinking that he was (if I may coin such 
a word) an ''iconoplast all the time. 
IC01l0Claslll(aikp‘n^kljez’m). [f. Gr, tiKuulcon 
+ K\dfTfia breaking, f. kKov to break : after next.] 
The breaking or destroying of images; esp. the 
destruction of images and pictures set up as objects 
of veneration (see Iconoclast i); transf. and Jig. 
the attacking or overthrow of venerated institutions 
and cherished beliefs, regarded as fallacious or 
superstitious. 

*797 Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXIV. 512 That vulgar 
iconoclasm which has estranged until this day the fine arts 
from every Protestant community. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 73 The stormy eloquence of Pole, the Iconoclasm 
of Latimer, the superstitions of the complaining clergy. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 4, 497 In Edward's time 
iconoclasm had dashed the stained glass from its windows. 
x88a Farrar Early Chr. II. 163 The iconoclasm of the Jew 
made such places detestable to him. 

Xconoclast (sikp’n^lxst), sh. (a.), [ad. late 

L. Jconoclastes, a. late Gr. tlKovoHXdorris, f. iiKusv 
Icon + 'nKdarijs breaker. Cf. F. iconoclaste (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A breaker or destroyer of images ; spec. 
{£ccl, /list.) one who took part in or supported 
the movement in the 8th and 9th centuries, to put 
down the use of images or pictures in religious 
worship in the Christian churches of the Kast ; 
hence, applied analogously to those Protestants of 
the i6tli and 17th centuries who practised or 
•countenanced a similar destruction of images in 
the churches. 

1x596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. v. 269 A counsel 
of thrie hunder and hftie Bischopis haldne atxNice against 
the secte of Jmagebrekeris, thair name Jcouoclastxe.] X64X 
Hinde y. Brueu xxvi. 80 So did Pope Gregory the third 
excommunicate the Emperour Leo, and stamped the name 
of Iconoclast in his forehead, for breaking downe of Images 
in the Churches. 1654 Jkr. Taylor Real Pres. xli. § 28. 315, 
1 remember only one thing objected to this testimony of so 
many bishops, that ihey were Iconoclasts, or breakers of 
images, and therefore not to be trusted in any other article. 
1782 Priestley Cort-upt. Chr. 1. iv. 385 This new heresy 
was called that of the Iconoclasts. 1814 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XII. 74 When idolaters turn iconoclasts, they act as if the 
outrageousness of the one excess were to efface or atone for 
the folly of the other. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (185B) 338 
The Puritans . . seem mere sarage Iconoclasts, fierce de- 
stroyers of Forms ; but it were more just to call them haters 
of untrue Forms. xBSa E. C. Baber inR. Geog. Soc. Suppl. 
Papers I. 1. 35 The second .. is the famous iconoclast who 
melted down all the bronze idols he could lay hold of. 

2 . transf. and Jig. One who assails or attacks 
cherished beliefs or venerated institutions on the 
ground that they are erroneous or pernicious. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets (1863) 177 An 
iconoclast of their idol rhyme. 1866 J. Martinkau Ess. I. 
77 Kant was the great iconoclast. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Bapt. viii. 514 Respectable vices, which take shelter 
under the eaves of the Church, need nothing so much as 
the stern iconoclast. 

3 . attrib. or adj. Of or relating to iconoclasts ; 
iconoclastic. 

1685 H. More Illustration 298 His excommunicating the 
Iconoclast Emperours. 1781 Gibbon Decl. fyP. {x8o9> VII. 
13 note, St. John Damascenus was already a monk before 
the Iconoclast dispute. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's^ Hist. 
Rtf. II. 2$ Aniconoclastriotnow commenced.. .Theimages 
XN ere lorn from the altars, chopped in pieces and burnt. 1847 
I.D. Lindsay Chr. Art I. loS The iconoclast reform took 
place, statues and bas-reliefs xvere banished from the 
churches of Greece. 


Iconoclastic (aifepnoklse-stik), a. [f. prec. + 

-1C.] Of or pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. 

1640 R. Baillip. Cauterh, SelpCcnvict. 53 Iconoclaslicke 
and- iconomachian hcreiicks. 1703 Maundrell yourn. 
ycr 7 is .{ xjQ \) 15 In testimony of their Iconoclastick principle. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. ix. (X864) IX. 309 The Icono- 
clastic Emperors found statues. .to war upon. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. 12880) 50 In their iconoclastic rage 
they hewed and broke the images. .of the cathedrals. 

Hence Zconocla'Stically adv., after the fashion 
of iconoclasts. Icouocla'sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts ; iconoclasm. 

2865 Morn. Star 29 Apr., Iconoclastically to demolish all 
it had previously revered. 1885 L. Oliphant Haifa (18S7) 
301 Modern iconoclnsticism and love of truth have, .proved 
too strong for. .unfounded tradition. 


t XcoHOgraph.^ (sikf n^graf). Obs. rare, [ad, 
Gr. elKovoypatpos portrait-painter, f. iiKwv Icon + 
-ypa^os writer, painter.] = IconogExVPHer. 

1804 Monthly Mag. XVIII. 291 The Iconographs are 
those who have published the figures of monuments, but 
without a detailed e.xptanation. 

XcO'ZLOgrapll. [f- as prec. -b “ypa(pos written, 
ypa<prj writing.] A drawing, engraving, or illus- 
tration for a book J “Icon 1. 

iSBj^Science 4 July 28/2 The illustrations have never been 
surpassed by the most expensive and careful iconographs. 
.Xcouograplief (aikonp'grafoi). [f. as next 4- 
-£R 1 : cl. Gr. (iKovoypbup^os (see Iconograph),] 
One who makes figures or drawings of objects. 

1888 Aihenxnm 7 Jan. 19/r The lepidopteral iceno- 
erapher. 1892 Ibid. 27 Aug. 291/2 Those gorgeous species 
beloved by the iconographer and chromo-lithographist. 

XconograpMc (aikpnngne'fik, si:k6no-), a. 
Also ikon-, [f. Iconography, or its sonree -f- -ic : 
cf. F. iconographiqtte.] Of or pertaining to icono- 
graphy ; representing or describing by pictures, 
drawings, or engravings ; also, pertaining to sym- 
bolic representation (cf. Iconology 2). 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Icowgraphic. i86x Berf^sf. 
Horn Eng. Cathedr. 19/A C. v. 181 Covering the walls and 
the cupolas of this vast building with a complete icono- 
graphic epopee from the pencil of Schraudolpn. 1877 W. 
JoNF5 Finger-ring 266 Six rings, gold and silver, of the 
iconograpmc type. 2879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Arehit. I. 309 
You must study the ooject and meaning of everything 
whether ritual, iconographic, artistic, or simply utilitarian. 

So Zconogra'pliical a. 

2865 Wright Hist, Carieat. iil. 48 This kind of icono- 
graphical ornamentation had been encroaching . . on the 
old architectural purity. *880 Nature X2 Feb. 357/2 A 
magnificently illustrated ‘ Iconographical History of the 
Orchid 


Xcono’girapllist. rare. [f. next + -ist.] One 
skilled in iconography. 

1850 Eeclesiologist X. 100 G6rente..wasan artist, and he 
was also an iconosrapbtst. 

Xcouo^apiiy (Sikonp’grafi). [ad. med.L, 
tconographia, ad. Gr. ft/foFOY/Ki^ta sketch, descrip- 
tion (Strabo), f. tlKonf Icon -f -ypa<p'ia writing, 
-GUAPHT, Cf. F. iconographic (1701 in Furcti^;re).] 

+ 1. concr, A pictorial lepresentation, delinea- 
tion ; a drawing or plan. Obs. 

1628 Burton Anat. l^tel, 11. ii. iv. (ed. 3) 269 Those curious 
Iconographies ’of Temples and pallaces. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), Iconography ,.\% the platform or model of a House. 

2 . The description or illustration of any subject 
by means of drawings or figures; any book or 
work in which this is done; also, the branch of 
knowledge which deals with the representation of 
persons or objects by any application of the arts 
of design. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4', Iconography, a Description by 
Cuts, etc. 1809 Kendall Trav. 111 . Ixxviii. 213 An 
elaborate monument of some transaction ^of which no other 
trace remains to elucidate this imperfect iconography. 1851 
E. J. Millington tr. Vidron {title) Chnslian Iconography ; 
or, the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 1874 
Micklethwaite Motl. Par. Churches 131 The iconography 
of the altar-canopy. 1883 Pall Mall G, eo Sept. 4/2 Ex- 
pensive large iconographies like Couch s, \ arrell s, or Day s. 

Xconolater (^aikonp-latoj). [f. Gr. €iHwv image, 
Icon, after idolater. Cf. F. iconohUre.] A wor- 
shipper of images. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theorem, Thcol.xi. 160 He animated Icono- 
laters in the East. 17*2 J. Covel Acc. Grk. Ch. 396 How 
can the Iconoclaters (f/VJ justify their praying to a Cross or 
Crucifix? 2844 LincaRD Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. 381 
Evasive language adopted for the defence of iconolaters. 

Xconolatry (sikonpJaUi). [f. as prec., after 
idolatry, or ad. eccl. Gr. theoyokaTpua. Cf. F. 
iconoUMrie (Littre).] Tlie worship of images. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 270 Simon Maiolus, a most 
eagre defender of Iconolatric. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 
11. vii. (1636) 66 Idolatrie and Iconolatric, that is, Image 
worship. 1722 J. CQve-i.Acc. Grk, Ch. 400 llie School-men 
and Patrons of Iconolatry. 2884 Ch. Q. Rev. July 452 
Equally removed from the iconoclasm of 754 and the 
iconolatry of 787. , -x r i r » 

Xconology (stkon/iTodji). [moU.X. Ur. rixwF, 
sXkovo- image \ sec - logy - Cf. Gr. siKovokoyla figu- 
rative speaking, whence It. iconologia{i(siJ Cresare 
Ripa), F. iconologie (1O36 Baudouin), in titles of 
collections of pieces of rhetorical imageiy (cf. quot. 
17-7) ; but this is distinct from the e.xtant use.] 

1 . That branch of knowledge which deals with 


ICONOSTASIS. 


the subject of icons (in any sense of the word) ; 
also the subject-matter of this study, icons col- 
lectively, or as objects of investigation, etc. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Iconology, interpretation of ancient 
Images, Monuments, and Emblems. [2777 G. Richardson 
{title) Iconology ; or, a Collection of emDlematical Figures, 
moral and instructive, with Explanations from cla«:5ical 
Authorities.] ,1808 Sir Porter Trav.Sk. Russ. 4- Stved. 
(28x3) I, vi. 48 Professors of. .mythology, and iconology. 
1851 Sir C. Eastlake tr. KugUrs Sch. Paint. Italy 1. 1. 6 
The violent aversion entertained by the Chrbtians for the 
Iwnology of Heathendom kept, as was natural, equal pace. 
2 . ijymbolical representation ; symbolism. 

J* K. Jackson Lett. Minerals 225 In the language 
of Iconology, the Diamond is the symbol of constancy, of 
strength, of innocence, and other heroic virtues. 2862 
Eeclesiologist XXIII. 58 The iconology of these decora- 
tions is as follows!— Over the chancel arch is the Doom (etc.]. 

Hence Iconolo'gical a., of or relating to icono- 
logy. Icono'logist, one versed in iconology. 

1852 E. J. Milling-ton tr. Didron's Chr. Iconogr. I. 369 
Jesus, to an Iconologist, is present in the cross as well as in 
the lamb, or the lion. 2854 Eeclesiologist XV. 25 This 
great iconological work. 

t Ico’noluacll. Obs. rare. [ad. eccl. L. tco- 
nomach-us, a. eccl, Gr, tlKovofxdxos, f. tiKwv Icon 
+ ‘pdxos fighting.] One who is hostile to images. 
C2S52 PiiiLroT Exam. 4- IFrit. (Parker Soc.) 407 They 
were named Iconomaches, that is overthrowers of images. 

+ Icono'jnaclial, a. Obs. fare, Krron. -mical. 
[f, as prec. -f- -al.] Hostile to images. 

2646 Sir T\ Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 269 We should be 
too Iconomicall to question the pictures of the winds, a-? 
commonly drawne in humane heads, and with their cheeks 
distended. (2656 Blount G/ossogr., Iconomical, belonging 
to Images, or after the manner of Images.] 
Iconomachy (aikonp-maki). [ad. eccl. L. 
teononiac/iia, a, eccl, Gr. (iKoyopaxicif f. elvuiv Icon 
-ftax'ia fighting.] A war against images ; hos- 
tility or opposition to images, esp. to their use in 
connexion with worship. 

1582 E. Campion in Confer, iii. (1584) P, That of Con- 
stantinople, was not a generall nor lawfull Council!, but 
a certaine Iconomachy. 2650 R. Stapylton Strndn's Arn* 
C. IFarrcsv. 123 margin, A new Iconomachy at Antwerp. 
2855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11, vii. 1. 569 The celebrated icono- 
machy of the Netherlands. Ibid, vi. i. III. 383 Nothing 
more excited the indignation of the Prince of Orange than 
such senseless iconomachy. 

Hence f Iconoma-chian, f Iconoma'chical 
adjs., practising or advocating iconomachy. Ico- 
no*TOachist, one who contends against the cullus 
of images. 

a 2638 Medb Apost. Latter Times xvil. Wks. ni. 674 The 
Iconom.Tchical Council of Constantinople, x^o Icono- 
machian (see Jco.NocLASTic]. 287s J. C. Robertson Hist. 
Chr, Ch. III. J37 An anathema was pronounced against all 
opponents of images, .with curses against iconomachisls 
and heretics of every kind. 

Iconomatic (dikpn^mceTik), a. Also ikon-, 
[conir. for icononomalic, f. Gr. tlKwv, ^Ikovo- Icon ■¥ 
bvopa, bvopaT’" name + -1C.] A word proposed to 
describe a stage intermediate between picture- 
writing and phonetic writing, in which pictures or 
representations of objects stand not for the objects 
themselves, bvit for their names considered merely 
as phonetic elements, ns in a pictorial rebus, or the 
use made by the Chinese of the sounds of their 
characters to express the sound of a foreign word. 
Hence Zconoma’tically adv . ; Iconoma’tlcism ; 


Iconomato'graphy. 

2886 D. G. Brinto.n Ess, Americanist (2890) 207-8 We 
have, so far as I am aware, no .scientific term to express this 
manner of phonetic writing, and I propose for it therefore 
the adjective ikonomatic, from the Greek cJicoi-, a figure or 
image, and ovofia. .name, a writing by means of the names 
of the figures or images represented. The corresponding 
noun would be ikonomatography. 2887 Sci. Amer. 22 Jan. 
56 Ironomatic writing .. occupies an intermediate position, 
standing in some .sense in relation to both letter and picture 
writing. Ibid., How complete a s>*stcm of iconomaticism 
they [Egyptian and Chinese writing] passed through is un- 
known. 1^5 Hoffmann Begin. Writing 70 Ikonomatically. 
i* Icono’micar. Obs. rare~'\ [erroneously f. 
L, ccconomic - us , Gr. olxovo/iifc-ds (see Economic) -i- 
-All.] A writer on husbandry. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 328 Esiodus, the iconomicar 
And Homcrus, the fresshe hisloriar. 

II Iconostas (Sikf m^stses). Eastern Ch. [Russ. 
lllCOHOCTacT., i.Qi. CiKovoaraaisi see next.] ^next. 

1833 R, Pinkerton 268 On the ikonostas are hung 
the sacred jjicturcs. 2877 Thorold in Cd . li'ofdsyNllL 
17/2 T'he iconoatas, or skreen, which in Greek churches 
separates the body of the church from the sanctiian*. 28^ 
Daily News 20 May 7/6 A small oratory', including the 
iconostas, shrines, and innumerable icons, forms an ensemble 


crdais standing, position, station.] Tpe screen 
which separates the sanctuary or ‘ bem-** 
main body of the church, and on which the icons or 
sacred pictures arc placed. ^ 

1833 R.PlXKE.tTOS Krit.i.l JII 

Liar V raLI liStifdfy carrrd. iSjo C«,.nfSan i! June 
9;V> Thncunc»la.ia U of .hue nurMc, on .h.ch.rome 
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12 ft. from the ground (to avoid dangers of iconolatry), are 
the pictures. 1899 A- H. Hore Grk. Church 41 The Icono- 
stasis or Iconstand, with the lighted tapers in front of it, is 
the most prominent object. On it Icons of our Saviour, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints are al\vaj*s painted- 
IconyinTis: obs, form of CEconomus. 
I-eore(n, i-corn, ME. pa. pples. of Choose, 
I-CHEOSE V. I-corve(n, of Cakye v, 

Icos-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. combining 
forms of uKoai twenty, used in Eng. in several 
technical terms (see below) ; also in Icosacolic 
(sikt^sakJa'lik) a, Af2C. Pros. [Gr. ctVoffa^wA-or, f. 
rc 5 \ov member, danse, CoLox], consisting of 
twenty cola, or members. Icosasemic (sikt?^- 
srmik) a. Anc. Pros. [Gr. cr}(xa mark, 
mark, moraj, consisting of or containing twenty 
moms or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty 
short syllables. Icosian (aiko^-si^) a., of or 
pertaining to twenty. 

f Icosaeder. Obs. [a. F. icosa^dre (1587), ad. 
late L. Tcosaedron : see ne.xt,] =next. 

Nisi. Ph:!as. v. (ijoz) jS 6 /s The Jcosaeders 
fconsist] of twenty (like sidesk 

Xcosaliedrozi (ai^k^ysahf'drpn, -he*drpn). Geotn. 
Also 6-8 icosaedrum, 6-9 icosasdron, 7 eico- 
saedrum, (8 eicosihedron). ■ [a. Gr. tlKoffat^pov^ 
nent. of elKoaafZpos, f. uko(ti twenty + (Spa seat, 
base.] A solid contained by twenty plane faces ; 
sj>ec. the regular icosahedron^ contained by t^vcnty 
equal equilateral triangles. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xiii, xvi. 410 The opposite sides 
of an Icosahedron are parallels. 1571 Dicces Pantom. iv. 
dcf. xvi. Tijb, Icosaedron..#/mf^, Icosaedrum. 1655-87 
H. More App. Antid. (1712I 183 There are Five regular 
Bodies.. the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the 
Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1785 Reid Int, 
Pozversvt. viii. 658 Five regular solid figures. .the tetrahe- 
dron.. and the eicosihedron. x 83 t Routledge Science i. 
25 To each element Plato assigns a geometrical solid : to 
earth, the cube ; to fire, the pyramid ; to air, the octahe- 
dron ; to water, the icosahedron. 

Hence Icosahe’dral a., of the form of an icosa- 
hedron ; having twenty faces. 

1828 in Webster. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Icosihedral 
II Zcosandria (aikt»s35*ndria). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnceus I 735 )» Gr. iitcoai twenty + avi}p, avZp^ 
man, male, taken as * stamen ’.] The twelfth class 
in the Linnssan Se.\nal System, containing plants 
with 20 or more stamens inserted on the calyx. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Uosandria,,.Oi this class are 
the torch thistle, the mjTtle, the storax, the almond, S:c. 
X794 Martyn Rousseaus Bot. «. 89 The situation of the 
Stamens, which in the class icosandria, is either on the 
cabue or corolla. 

Hence Icosamder [F. tcosandre]^ a plant of the 
class Icosandria ; Icosa'Bdrian, Icosamdrons 
adjs., belonging to the class Icosandria. 

1828 Webster, Icosander . . Icosandrioji. 1836 Penny Cycl, 
V. 253/1 /cosandrous. 1B80 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. | 6. 249 
Icosandrous .. when a poliTindrous flower has the stamens 
inserted on the calyx. 

Ixosido:decalie'dron. Gcom. [f. Gr. eiKocri 
twenty -j- ScifScKo twelve + eSpa seat, base.] A solid 
contained by twenty equilateral triangles and 
twelve re^lar pentagons, formed by replacing the 
twelve solid angles of the regular icosahedron by 
planes corresponding to the faces of a regular 
dodecahedron. 

*S 7 ® Billingsley Euclid App. def. iL 459. 

I*COSiteJtralie*droil- Geom. and Cryst. [f. 
Gr. tiKOGt twenty + mpa- four + 25 pa seat, base 
(cf. Tetbahedron).] a solid figure contained by 
twenty-four plane faces ; esp. a form contained 
by twenty-fonr equal symmetrical trapeziums or 
deltoids, also call^ deltohedron or trapezohedroii* 
1831 Brewster xxv. 214 The most common form of 

the analcime is the solid called the icositetrahedron, which 
IS bounded by twenty-four equal and similar trapezia. *879 
Rltley Stiid, Recks x. 140 .All the members of this group 
cp'stallise in the cubic system, the common forms b«ing 
cither the rhombic dodecahedron or the icositetrahedron. 

So Icositetrahe'droid. 

x88o Academy Oct. 314 Four-dimensional space maybe 
built up with..ikosateinihedroids. 

I-coupled, -cuple^ ME. pa, pple. of Codple v. 
pere, error for dicre, Dicker : see Zisl of 
Spurious IVordsl] 

+ I-creoiced, ///. a. Obs. [f. ME. cr{e)oice, 
Cross.] Cross^, signed with the cross. 
a X2JS A ner. R. 18 CusccS 5 e eorSc icreoiced mid te kume. 

I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. Icristned, 
ofCHRiSTEXt^. I-croked, ofCRooKz». I-crom- 
met, of Cr.vm v. I-cruned, of Cnow^ -u. 

-ics, sufbx : see -ic 2. 

Xctcric (ikteTik), a. and sb, [ad. L. iclericus, 
a. Gr. ixTfpiNoy jaundiced, f. T/rrepoy (sec Icterus). 
Cf. F. icterique (13th c. in Hat2.-Dann.).] 

A. adj. 

L Belonging to, of the nature of, or affected with 
jaundice ; jaundiced. (Sometimes referring to the 
yellow tint of the skin in that disease, or to the 
jaundiced eyes which see all things yellow.) 


a x6oo J. JIelvill Diary (1842} 14 He died . .anno t 575 in an 
icterik fevar. 1684 tr. Benefs Merc. Covipit. in. 96 That sort 
of Coeliack passion, which I think may l>e called an Icierick 
Loosness. X799 M. Underwood Treat. Dis. Childr. (ed. 
4I I. 29 note. An infant . . whose finger nails were . . of as 
deep a yellow as in any icteric adult. X804 Anna Seward 
Lett. fi8ii) VI. 141 Icteric vision. 1821-34 Goods Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 334 note. The icteric lint of the skin seems 
to be merely the result of an effusion of blood. 

b. Used for the cure of jaundice. 

1710 T. FvLVESzP/iantt. Extentp. 14 Icteric AIe..curetb. . 
Icteric Persons. 

2 . Icteric Oriole : a North American bird {Ic~ 
ierus vulgaris)^ hating black and yellow plumage, 
with white spots on the wings ; also called troopial. 

1802 Binglev Anitn. Btcff. (1813) II. 114 The Icteric 
Oriole is, in size, somew’hat smaller than a blackbird. x8z6 
Kirby & Sp. EnfontoL (1843) I- 244 The icteric oriole is 
kept by the Americans in their houses for the sake of clear- 
ing them of insects. 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with jaundice. 

2634 AV. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. fVol. I.) 2 They 
resemble the Icterickes, who haulng the laundesse in their 
Eyes, see nothing which seemeth not vnto them^ to carry 
the .same colour. 1684 tr. BonePs Merc. Compit, ix. 314 
When an Icterick was let bloud, it appeared all yellow. 

2 . A medicine for the cure of jaundice. 

1727 Swift Gullher m. vi, .Administer to each of them 
lenitives.. laxatives, cephalalglcs, icierics. 

Xcte*rical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. A. i. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeiup. 11. Ad § 12. 51 Our under- 
standings if a crime be lodged in the will, being like 
ictericall eyes, transmitting the Species to the Soule with., 
colours of their own framing. 1697 Evelyn Numism, ix. 
302 Icterical Persons. 1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 207 Asci- 
tical and icterical Symptoms. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 30 A tedious icterical marasmus. 

b. iransf. Tinged with yellow. 

1654 Ga%ton Pleas. Kotes iii. vii. 110 His Diamond was 
of no spirituousand sparkling Water, -the Don’s was Icteri- 
call, as if he bad descended of the house of the Flavii, 
or that his Nurse had mix’d all his milke with Saffron. 

Hence Icte'ricalness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t Xcte*ricie. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. icteriiia 
(in \Vr.-\VuIcker), f. xV/m/^=Gr.T;fTfpoy jaundice. 
Cf. Sp. ietericia.'] Jaundice. 

1634 R. H. Salemes Regim. 205 It removeth a stopping 
matter the which causeth Ictericie. 

Icterine (rkterain), a. Zool. [f. Iciteb-us + 
-IXE.] a. Yellowish ; esp. having yellow scales or 
plnmage. b. Belonging lo the family Icleridx 
or snb-family Icterinx of American passerine birds 
(typical genus Icterm : see Ictewc A. 2). 

^ x8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., yellow, or yellow- 

ish, as the Cyprsea icterinax icterine. x8^ Atnensum 
IS Nov. 62S/2 .An icterine warbler {HyPolais icterina) killed 
in Norfolk. 

t I'Cterism. 01 >S. rare. [f. Gr. tm-tp-os jaun- 
dice + -ISM.] Jaundice. 

1660 Stillincfl. Iren. u.v. § i (1662) 201 Which prejudice 
being the Yellow-Taundise of the soul, leaves such a tincture 
upon the eyes of the understanding, that till it be cured of 
that Icterism, it cannot discern thin^ in their proper colours. 
1662 — Orig.Sacr. tii. i. § 14 Those who have an Icterism 
in their eyes, 

Xeteritious (-ij^s), a. [f. med. (and mod.) L. 
icterili-a jaundice + -ous.] Jaundiced ; also Jig. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anszv. Nameless Catk. 323 His gall 
ouer-flowes, and hee must voide it by hU pen in his icleri- 
tious Pamphlet. X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 316 The 
Ictericious d>’scrasie of the bloud. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med, (ed, 4) IV. 540 Absence of icteriiious 5>'mptoms. 

Icterode (rkter^nd), a. [ad. Gr. iKTfpitSijs 
jaundiced.] =next, a. 

^ x86t T, J. Graham Prod. Med. 463 .A continuance of the 
icterode appearance. 

Xcteroid (i'kteroid), ff. [f. Gr. f/rrep-oy jaundice 
+ -01D,] a. Resembling or characteristic of jaun- 
dice, b, (Seequot. 1897.) 

1855 in Ma^-ne Expos. Lex. 1876 Bartholow Mat, Med. 
(1879) =24 The skin assumes an icteroid hue. 1B97 Daily 
Nezus 12 June 3/1 Doctor Sanarelli .. declared the cause 
of yellow fever to be a bacillus, named by him icteroid. 

llXcterns (i*ktert?s), [L., a. Gr. i/ertpos jaundice; 
also, a yellowish-green bird, by looking at which 
jaundiced persons were supposed to be cured.] 

L. Path. The disease jaundice. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Icterus, the Jaundice. 1802 
Med. yrtd.Wll. 240 Irritation .. acting upon the hepatic 
sj’stem, is., the cause of icterus. x886 Lancet 15 May 
9-17/2 [He] pointed out that diabetes was not a disease, but 
a symptom like icterus. 

b. Bot. A disease of plants in which the leaves 
turn yellow. 

[1807^ Ediiu Rev. XI. 85 To the natural decay of the 
leaves in Autumn, he has given the name of Icterus,] x866 
Treas. Bot., Icterus, a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wheal and some other plants, under the in- 
fluence of prolonged wet and cold. ..The golden hues of 
a^umn belong clearly to another category. 

2 . Zool. a. A genus of American passerine birds, 
formerly nearly coextensive with the modem family 
IcUridx, now restricted to the American orioles or 
hangbirds, a typical species being the troopial or 
icteric oriole, /. vulgaris (see Icteric A, 2). 

17x3 Derham Phys.-'I keot. (1749) H. 25 note. The nest of 
the Guira langelma, the Icterus minor, and the Jupujuba, 
or wliatever other name the American Hang-nests may be 
called b>% ® 


Ictio (i-ktik), a. rare, [irreg. f. L utus h 
stem : see Ictus) + -ic.] 

1 . Of the nature of a blow or stroke; abrapt^J 

sudden in its action. ^ 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. iv. (1B61) n6 Aa aWi-:- 
grace. XB58 — Serm. Neio Life 362 A naked, ici-ft:: 

2 . Pros. Pertainmg to or due to the ictoS 
metrical stress. 

1898 E. W. Hopkins in Amer. Iml Phikl XIX . « 
D.thlmann thinks it was an ictic conversion. 

Xctuate trkti«i<rH),Z7. rare. [f. L. 

•f -ate 3 J trans. To put the ictus on, to stres 
1822 J. Tate in 6*. Pane’s IFks. (1828) VIII. 2s5 Ooir- 
a sentence of fury with the dimeter ictuated on tie la 
syllable. 

\\ Xetns (i-kti?s). [L., == blow, stroke, teif 
ic-ere to strike, hit, smite.] 

1 . Pros. Stress on a particular syllable of a feet 

or verse ; rhythmical or metrical stress. 

^ 1752 N^:^vTON Note Miltons P. R. iv. 157, I lilriti; 
ictus falls better in the common reading. 1784 J. B. Sun 
Anal. Grk. Metres (1823) 3 In the Iambus andTroch«,iie 
Arsis (or Ictus) is invariable, being upon the long syih^lerf 
each. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 1 621 hcanha-iy 
be a good line wherein this word [one), standing as u 
indefinite pronoun, receives the ictus of the metre. 

2 . I/ed. a. The beat of the pulse, b. /rto 
solis (Lat.) ; snnstroke. 

1707 Floyf.r Physic. Pulsc-Watch 153 The Pulse is 
properly consider’d in its Ictus, which shett*s the \’i;c: cf 
spirits, and the Intervallum which shews the Heat cf die 
Blood. i8ii Hooper Med. Diet., Ictus, a stroke, cr blcr. 
Hence ictus solis meaiLS a stroke of the sun. 

I-cud: see Ykid, known, renowned. 
I-ciiiiie(n, ME. pa. pple. of Core v. 
i'X-CTinde, sb. Obs. Also i-kunde. [ME. 
icunde (k), O^. gecyndy f. cynd nature, KiSDjf.] 

1 . Nature ; kind. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 33 He waes on anum hade twtja gt- 
cynda. c 1000 44 Waestma gec^mdu. 

Horn. 77 Nawiht efter fiesces wille, neefterlikainisilii2.i 
Ibid. 149 pet brihte ikunde let god haueS in owibr^to 
saule and of likame, a 1250 Oivl ff Right, 113 Se^Sip CJ 
hwo havep pis ido Ou nas never icunde Jiar to. 

2 . Inlieritance ; native land. 

CX20S Lay. 7909 lulius Cesar., hall her eawex 
Ibid. II 199 Hecleopede to 13 ruiIondeh®tha"e 5 “'**^ 

t I-cunde, a. Ohs. [ME. («), OE 
f. c}’mfe innate, natiTral, Kind fl.] Natural | naliit. 

BeozouI/{Z.) 7607 Swa him geejmde wss. (josofef.a 
Wr.-Wufcker 180/8 Id/oma, pro/rietas ImgtiT, 
secynde sprasc. exsos Lay. 72165 U5 
<rx27S O. E. Misc. 56 Eueruyeh per vnderslod his ict-Ci 
speche. , 

Hence f l-owndeUche flifi'.i naturally. 

C117S Lamh. Hem. 99 An god is icundeliche ja >[,. 
Hadan. a 125° 0 ml {• Nisht. 1424 Heo stomp!)' Ml W 
icundeliche. , „ - . 

. I-Gunned, ME. pa. pple. of Cus, Con t. 
1 -I-CUSSe, 11. Obs. Pa. pple. i-ciut. [• 
ieusse (rV), OE. lecyssan ( = OHG. gikusun), 
cyssan to kiss.] To kiss (mntually). 
c X2oS Lay. 30042 pas kinges wcl ilomcn mid lin-« 

I-cweme, var. of I-qdeme a. and v. p' 

i-ewetJen, MK. pa, pple. of Qu£.vth, . ./ 
Icy (si-si), AT. Forms: [i 
6-7 icie, ycie, 7 icey, 7- icy. U- fy.' nr 
Cf, Du. ijzig, Ger. eisig, Sw. tsig. Used 1 
but formed anew in the 15th c.] « 

1. Abounding in, or characterized by the p 

of, ice; covered or overlaid wlh ice. . ^ 

{Becavitl/tZ.) 33 p=r $t hySe stod hringed-steiM ^ 
utfus. a xooo Boetk, Metr. xxiv. 45 
eallisixtungel.] 1494 

with his colde isy face The grounde w*^hhl* , r- ^ 

the grene to whyte. 1597 hliDDL^Jt H j. 

Winter in her icy car. 1643 Sir 1 - d* 

§ 32 The ycie Oce.Tn cracks, the fro^f J* tr dicfdt 

heat of the Celestial coale. 1796 H. • • , 2;^^,;. 

Stud. Nat. (1709) II. 11= Tht flowers of ^ j;, 

2848 Dickens Dombeyiv, Men, vjing.. 
first upon the \'ards to furl the icy 

2 . Composed or consisting of ice. ji 0 

or hills, icebergs (obs.). ^ 

x6oo Hakliat Foy. III. 79 Stnuing Fiii 

and beating amongst the Isie 

Impr.Sea 276 Asighl of those hu^e Icy^ ancih^'* 

make such a dashing and crashing one .g ^rike 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late I'oy. 11. 

Icy-hills on shoar. X819 Heber , ,g^ 

icy mountains, From India’s coral stran - _jij^i.. 
Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 105 The 

were continually breaking. 1856 j-j feet K'”®* 

335 Huge icy stalactites stventy and ah I’"’" 

3 . Resembling ice ; havtng the f 
perties of ice ; extremely cold, fro? I ■ V J-’j: d* 

1590 Barkoucii Melh. .Viraitosed" 

pauements . . dayly with jhat i .. clidirr* 

cold. XS08 Florio, .Sdruscioh\ Afg to ‘•'P A 
1640 C. Harvey loumey 76 Kerses\i'*’’' I 

banks Of icy honour. oT^Antimony j* » f ' 

Antimony,. .which somecalllc) P*_, r 
Caustick, being us’d to eat proud F jiquor<t h 

Aleiphr. ii. | 26 What creates a love ‘oy 

Covu-ER Teik VI. 137 1?' icy ' 
xBS6 Lazo Times LXXX. X95A A" ^ 
about their feet- , encfch, 

h. Jig, Of demeanour, charade » 
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iS5fc4, Skxks. Rick. Ill, ni. itj Ifhe be leaden, ycie, cold, 
vnwilling, Be thou so too. 1638 Drumm. of Ha\vth. Irene 
Wks. (17111 168 An icy grandeur, erected by yourselves. 17x3 
C'tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 351 The sixty Winters, 
that have .. turn’d swift eager Love to icy Reasons. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. 23 * He came — and he is 
dead answered Chrisiabel, in icy tones. 

4. Comb., as icy-blue, -cold ; icy-pearled (having 
pearls or sparkling drops of ice), icy-wheeled. 

^ cx6zs Milton Death 0/ Fair Infant iii, Mounting up in 
icy*pearled car. Heylin Cosmogr. 342 That Island 

which in times of old The Greeks did call Hibernia, ycie* 
cold. 1812 W. Tennant Attster F. 1.12 John Frost Drove 
thro’ mid air his chariot, icy-wheel’d. 1839 Bailey Fesius 
(1848) 238 Clear, cold, and icy*blue like a sea*eagle’s eye. 
Id (id). Biol, [Formed in German ( 1891 ) by 
Weismann : see first quot.] In Weismann’s theory 
of heredity : A unit of germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

1893 tr. iPeismann's Germ-Plasm 1. i. 62 We are led to 
the assumption of groups .. composed of determinants, 
which in their turn are made up of biophors. These are the 
units which I formulated.. long ago, and to which the 
name of ancestral germflasms was then given. I shall 
now speak of them as * ids a term which recalls the ‘ idio- 
plasm ’ of Nageli. 1893 M. Hartog in Contemp. Rev.}\x\y 
57 Each of the reproductive cells of an organism is sup- 
posed to contain in its nucleus a number of * ids and each 
id represents the personality of an ancestral member of the 
species or of an antecedent species. 1895 Vines Tcxt-bk. 
Bot. 782 When, .in hybridisation all the parental ids exert 
their full influence the offspring is precisely intermediate in 
character. 

-id, suffix^, repr. F. -ide, L. -id-us, used to form 
adjectives, chiefly from verbs with ^-sterns, as 
acidus acid, f. ace-re to be sour, dridus arid, fer- 
vidits fervid, frtgidns frigid, liquidits liquid, pla- 
cidus placid, splendidtts splendid, siupidus stupid, 
etc., etc. ; but also from a few verbs with i- or 
consonant stems, as Jluidiis fluid, f. jluere to flow, 
vTvidiis vivid, f. vTvere to live ; and occas. from 
substantives, as fumidus fumid, f. fiimtts smoke, 
morbidus morbid, f. morbus disease, solidus solid, 
f. solum ground, etc. The earlier Eng. words in 
-id came through Fr. ; on the analogy of these, 
others have been taken from Latin direct ; the 
suffix is not a living formative in Eng. 

-id, suffix^, corresp. to F. -ide, in sbs. derived 
from Latin sbs. in -is, -id-em, adopted from Greek 
sbs. in -IS, -tS-a. Such are carotid (ad. Gr. pi. 
Kap<tiTiS-€s), chrysalid, hydatid, parotid, pyramid 
(cf. F. pyramide). This formative occurs in certain 
botanical terms, as amaryllid, epacrid, orchid : 
etymologically these should denote the plants 
amaryllis, epacris, and orchis respectively, but 
they are actually used to denote a member of the 
order of which these are the typical genera (Ama- 
tyllid-em, Epacrid-aceai, Orchid-aces). 

-id, suffix'i, in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj. : (a) formed from Latin names of Families in 
-ids, pi. of -ides, repr. Gr. -ibrjs, patronymic suffix 
=s‘ son of’; as Araneid, a member of the Family 
Araneidx. {b) formed from Latin names of Classes, 
etc., in -id-a, taken as neat. pi. oi-ides=GT. -idrjs ; 
as Arachnid, a member of the Class Arachnida. 
Some of the terms have come through Fr. forms 
in -ide. See -idan. 

-id, suffix^, an early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -IDE, Still retained by some, esp. in U.S. 
Idma, obs. (erron.) form of Idea. 

I-dffiled, i-deled, ME. pa, pple. of De.vl v. 
I-dampned, ME. pa. pple. of Damn v. 

-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and adj., 
formed on -id 3 with suffix -an, meaning ‘ of or 
pertaining to’, or ‘ a member of’ the group desig- 
nated by the suffix -ida or -ids ; as arachnidan (f. 
Arachnida) = arachnid ; ichneumonidan (f. Ich- 
neumonidsd) — ichneumonid. 

Idant (oi'dant). Biol. [Arbitrarily f. Id.] One 
of the chromatin bodies in the nucleus of a repro- 
ductive or other cell, regarded as consisting of 
‘ ids ’ (see Id). 

1893 tr. IPcismantt's Germ-Plasm i. i. 67 Those rod-like, 
loop-like, or granular masses of chromatin in the nucleus. . 
considered equivalent., to series or aggregations of ids, I 
have .. proposed to cc^..i(iants. Ibid. 111. Inlrod. 233 
The germ-plasm in both nuclei, .becomes contracted, so as 
to give rise to nuclear rods or idants..the number of these 
idants h the same in both of the conjugating cell& x^5 
Mivart in Harper's Mag. Mar. 634. 

Iddyr, obs. form of Udder. 

Ide^ (aid), [ad. mod.L. idus, ad. Sw. id (also 
idmbrt)I\ A cyprinoid fish {Leuciscus idus or 
Idus melanotus), inhabiting the fresh waters of 
northern Europe. 

1839 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1S41) I. 306 A fine large 
specimen of the Ide, .in the Gota Elf. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 451 The Ide {Leuciscus idus, Cuvier), a species 
which is found in Nor^vay, Sweden, Denmiu'k, Russia. 
1844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Auat. Vertebr. vUi. 102 The 
long olfactory nerve in the Eel, the Ide, or the Roach. X&34 
Century Mag. Apr. 904/1 The gold-orfe or golden-ide {isj a 
fish bred forooth ornament and the table. 

Ide^: see Ides. 


-ido, Chem,, a suffix used to form names of 
simple compounds of an element with another 
element or a radical. It is added to the stem or 
an abbreviated form of the name, and was first used 
in ox-ide (F. oxyde, Lavoisier) from oxyfgen, whence 
it was extended to other elements, sometimes dis- 
placing other derivatives in -el, -tirei, previously 
used. Thus chloride of nitrogen or (more tersely) 
nitrogen chloride \ hydrogen arsenide {arseniuret). 

In systematic terminology, a compound of oxygen with 
any other element is called an oxide", in other binary com- 
pounds dde is combined with the (contracted) name of the 
more electro-negative of the two elements : \h\xsjluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine form with each other in order, and 
with any other element or radical except oxygen, fluorides, 
chlorides, bromides, iodides', sulphur, selenium, tellurium 
form with elements other than these, sulphides, selettides, 
tellurides\ and so on. Examples are bromine chloride, 
sulphur bromide, carbon sulpnide ; hydrogen selenide, 
telluride, phosphide, arsenide, cyanide ; boron carbide, 
boron hydride, silicon hydride, ethyl hydride ; copper arsen- 
ide, carbide, nitride, hydrides of metals and organic radicals. 
The suffix is also used in Amide, Anhydride, Cyanide, 
Anilide, and other derivatives from names of compound 
radicals. Mono-, di-, irt-, tetra-, penfa-, etc. are prefixed, 
to indicate the number of combining equivalents, as in 
sulphur monochloride S2Ct3 (s=SQ), sulphur dichloride 
SCI3, and so on. 

x8^ Roscoe & Schorlemmcr Chem. 1 . 121. 

^ Idea (sidra), sb. Also 6-7 erron. ideea. PI. 
ideas; formerly sometimes idese. See also the 
earlier Idee. [a. late L. idea (in Platonic sense), 
a. Gr. ibla look, semblance, form, configuration, 
species, kind, class, sort, nature, (in Platonic philo- 
sophy) a general or ideal form, type, model, f, 
root IS-, ibfiu, to see : the word being thus analo- 
gous in derivation and original sense to L. species 
from Spec-Ire to see, behold. So It., Sp., Pg. idea', 
F. idle. 

The original development of the word took place in Greek; 
and it was in the developed Platonic sense that the word 
was first adopted in the modem langs. (sec branch I). 
Other applications of the word, however, became common 
by the end of the 16th c. : see the senses under II and III.] 

I. General or ideal form as distinguished from 
its realization in individuals; archetype, pattern, 
plan, standard. 

1. In Platonic philosophy: A supposed eternally 
existing pattern or archetype of any class of things, 
of which the individual things in that class are 
imperfect copies, and from which they derive their 
existence. 

1430-1389 (see Idee). 1563 T. Gale Institutes of Cltir- 
urg. ir As one myght tbynke hymselfe rj'ght happye, 
though he neuer dyd attayne to Aristoteles sumtnum 
'bortum, or Plato his Idtea. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
813 Idea is a bodilesse substance, which of it selfe hath no 
subsistence, but giveth figure and forme unto shapelesse 
matters, and becommeth the very cause that brlngeth them 
into shew and evidence. Socrates and Plato suppose, that 
these Ides bee substances separate and distinct from Matter, 
howbeit, subsisting in the thoughts and imaginations of 
God— that is to say, of Minde and Understanding. 1652 ! 
Gaule Magastrom. *jb, (Thymericall figments, Platoni- 
call Ideaes, Cabbalisticall fancies. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. V. 11701) 184/2 They define Idea an Eternal Ex- 
cmpl.ar of things which are according to Nature. For 
Idea’s are the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in them- 
selves. 1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. vi, xviii. 176 Plato 
..had merely succeeded in carrying our cognitions up into 
certain subordinate unities, certain inferior universal, 
called by him ideas, 1885 W. L. Davidson Logic of Def- 
nition vi. 145 With Plato, the Idea is ontological or meta- 
physical. ..It is both an objective intelligible existence 
(‘ uncreated and imperisbable ’) and a pattern, model, arche- 
type or TTapd 5 €iY)^®^ 

2. The conception of anything in its highest per- 
fection or supreme development ; a standard of 
perfection; an ideal. (Cf. i.) Obs. ot arch. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. Ep. Ded. Aiij, 
Rather an Idxa of good life, than such a platforme as may 
be drawen from contemplation intoaction. x6o6^ Bryskett 
Civ. Li/e 61 Xenophon in his Ciropa:dia..hauing..vnder 
the person of Cirus, framed an idsea or perfect palteme 
of an excellent Prince. 16^7 Cowley Mis/r., Not Fair 
i, 1 thought you once as fair, As women in th* Idxa are. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 28 How widely we 
are fallen from the pure Exemplar and Idea of our Nature. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 3 
Thou [Lucifer] shall be an. Idea to all souls, .whence to 
mark despair. And measure out the distances from good. 

+ b. A person or thing regarded as perfect in 
its kind; the ideal realized in an individual. Obs. 

1391 Troub. Raigne K. John 11, (16x1) 100 Was cucr any 
so infortunate, The right Idea of a cursed man? 1602 
Campion Bk. Airs Wks. (Bullen) 27 It is th' Idea of her 
sex Envy of whom doth world perplex, 1627 Jackson 
Creed xn. x. § 2 Christ. .was the idxa of legal I^azariles. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 65 The most excellent 
Senate (the very’ Idea of politick Christian prudence). 

3. The conception of a standard or principle to 
be realized or aimed at; a conception of what is 
desirable or ought to be ; a governing conception 
or principle; the plan or design according to 
which something is created or constructed. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetric (Arb.) 26 The skil of the 
Artificer slandeth in that Id« or fore-conceite of the work. 
1^2 Warner Alb. Etiz- xx- Hi, Scriptures Idea crouched in 
our Love to God and men- 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 557 
To behold this new created World.. how good, how fairc, | 


Answering his great Idea. 1700 Dryden Fables Ded. 
ii lf Chaucer by the best idea wrought. 1840 Mill 
Dtss. tf Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 438 His mode.. is to 
investigate what he terms the Idea of it, or what in com- 
mon parlance would be called the principle involved in it. 
1841 ^Iyers Caih. Ph, iv. i. 182 The ground-plan of the 
Universe— the idea according to which it is. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. Sf It. Jntls. ]I. 7 The statue has been restored, 
and.. because the idea is perfect and indestructible, all 
these injuries do not . . impair the effect. 

4. In weakened sense ; A conception or notion 
of something to be done or carried out ; an inten- 
tion, plan of action. 

1617 Moryson Hitt. 11. 245 You had ahvales in your owne 
judgement the certaine Idea thereof, as a thing that you 
resolved to doe. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 
That voluntary Idea, which hath long in silence presented 
Itself Jo me, of a better education., than hath been yet in 
practice. 1770 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 231 The Idea of short 
parliaments is .. plausible enough; so is the idea of an 
election by ballot. 1798 Root Amer. Rep. I. 44 If this 
performance meets with approbation.. the author has it in 
idea to publish a second volume. x86x Holland Less. Life 
i. 12 We hear of women who are suddenly seized by an 
idea, os if it were a coHc. 

t 5. A pattern, type ; the original of which some- 
thing else is a copy; a preliminary sketch or 
draft ; something in an undeveloped state. Obs.' 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. Introd. 1 Some rude Idea or 
first lines thereof were drawn many years past in mine 
Academic Studies. 1677 Ibid. in. 127 Those Pagan, Jewish, 
and Gnostic Antichrists as forerunners and ideas of the 
great Roman Antichrist. 1^0-08 Lassels Poy. Italy 123 
This was the first Cupola in Europe, and therefore the 
more admirable for having no Idea after which it was 
framed. 1692 Ray /rorWiv. (1732) 57 niose Ideas 

or Embryos may be.. marred or deformed in the womb, 

6 . Plus. A musical theme, phrase, or figure, as 
conceived or sketched before being worked up in 
a composition. 

1880 (jRovE Diet. Mils. I. 165 [Beethoven's] sketch-books 
of that time are crammed with ideas. 

II. Figure, form, image. 

+ 7. A figure, representation, likeness, image, 
symbol, ‘picture* (^something). Obs. 

1531 ELYOTGov.i.xxii, Ihaue..noted daunsingetobe ofan 
excellent utiliiie, comprehendinge in it wonderful! figures, 
or, as the grekes do c^Ie them, Ideae, of verlucs and noble 
qualities. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , m. vii, 13, 1 did Inferre 
your Lineaments, Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Both in your forme, and Noblenesse of Minde. *598 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. ir. iii, Hold up your head, do ; 
and let the Idea of what you are, bee portray'd i’ your 
face. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 100 Where a top or 
high Mount Is conspicuously set the Idsa of a horrible 
Caco.demon. 1641 French Distill. Pref. (1651) The 
Idea of a plant [may be made] to appear in a glasse, as if 
the very plant it selfe were there. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ 
Card. 325 When a Body is .. reduced into Ashes, we find 
again in the Salts, extracted from its Ashes, the Idea, the 
Image, and the Phantom of the same Body. 17x4 Swift 
Pres. St. Afairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. axx A ship’s crew quar- 
reling in a storm.. is but a faint idea of this fatal infatua- 
tion. 

+ b. Form, figure (as a quality or attribute); 
configuration, shapes aspect ; nature or character. 

1594 Blundevil Exe^ in. i. ii. (1636) 279 The chiefc 
Idea or shape of Gods mind, which hath neither beginning 
nor ending, and therefore is compared to a Circle. 1653 
H. More Antid. Aih, 11. v. (1712) 54 Other solid Figures, 
which though they be not Regular, properly so called, yet 
have a settled Idea and Nature, as a Cone, Sphear, or 
Cylinder. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ni. 26 To demonstrate 
the vaniiie of Philosophie from its own essential Idea or 
Nature. 1737 [S. Berincton] G. di Lucca's Mem. 198 To 
return to the Idea oj their Government, each Father of a 
Family governs all his Descendants. 

+ c. A ‘ figure * of speech or rhetoric ; a form or 
way of speaking. Obs. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smeet. i, W'hether a vehement vein 
throwing out indignation or scorn upon an object that merits 
it, were among the aplest ideas of speech to De allowed. 

III. Mental image, conception, notion. 

8 . An image existing or formed in the mind, 
t a. The mental image or picture of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by the 
memory. Obs. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 41 Me thinkes the Idea of 
her person represents it selfe an obiect to my fantasie. 
1394 Sff.kser Amoretti xlv, Within my hart.. The fayre 
Idea of your celestial! hew..remaines immortally. JS 99 
Shaks. Afuch Ado iv. i. 226 Th’ Id» of her life snal 
sweetly creepe Into his study of imagination. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearius' P'oy. Ambass. 220 After he had 
earnestly view’d the Boy, and by that means Imprinted an 
Idea of him in his imagination. 1749 Fielding Tcm Jones 
xm. xi. Though I despaired of possessing you.. I doled 
still on your charming idea. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 19 
Oh, Madam, I can never be alone; 5‘our sweet idea 
[printed idera] will be my constant companion. 

b. More generally : A picture or notion of any- 
thing conceived by the mind; a conception. 

- x6x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. vii. (1627) 84 To have an 
gencrall notion of all in their heads. _ 16x6 Bullo^ , » 

the forme or figure of any thing conceiucd in themmde. 105* 
Hoddes Leviatk. 11. //ix/. 

imagine, or have an /rtVtf of him [elc-L anti 

Idjca tain. M-hUn Pc^rs, and 

Dukesf and all 'ihdr sweeping train . .appear. 1729 SwiTrEa 
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Hydrosi. ^ Hydraul. We acquire, .an Idea of SolidIt3’ 
hy the Touch. 1759 Johnsok Jiasselas xlvii, What space 
does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of 
a grain of com ? 1857 Maurice Ep. St. yohn xv. 242 This 
is the completest idea of love, the only complete idea we 
can have. 

c. A conception to which no reality corresponds; 
something merely imagined or fancied. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. IV. ii. 69 A foolish extrauagant spirit, 
full of formes, figures, shapes, objects, Ideas, apprehensions. 
1622 Wither Mistr. Philar, Wks. (1633) 651 Is it possible 
that I Who scarce heard of Poesie Should a meare Idea 
raise To as true a pitch of praise As the learned Poets 
could? 1630 pRYNNE Anti-Arinin. 156 Which make.. 
Predestination a meere Idsea. 2720 Waterland Ei^ht 
Serm. 199 Not so destitute of, .understanding, as to take 
the Substance of Father, or Son, to be an abstract Idea, 
2871 R. W, Dale Coinmandm. i. 32 To the Jews, Jehovah 
was not a mere idea or a sj'slem of attributes. 

d. In idea ( = F. en idee)^ in conception or 
imagination ; in mind, in thonght; opposed to in 
reality. 

1622 Mabbe tr. AlemaiCs Guzman d'Alf. n. 1. i. 2 
Albeit .. I were such an arrant Asse and Coxecombe, 
as you forsooth in your Idea would forme mee to be. 
1632 15 . JoNSOx Magn. Lady Induct., The author. .hath 
phant’sied to himselfe, in Idxa, this Magneiicke Mistris. 
X70X Norris Ideal U'orldi. iL 16 Men talk, .of things in 
idea.. a line in idea, circle in idea. 2807 Bvron Chiid. 
Recoil. 45 Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 2830 
B’kess Bunsek in Hare Life (1879) I. ix. 347 How many 
vignettes did I make in my idea for my intended letter? 

9. More widely; Any product of mental appre- 
hension or activity, existing in the mind as an 
object of knowledge or thonght ; an item of know- 
ledge or belief; a thought, conception, notion; a 
way of thinking. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (1655) III, xxvi. 38 One shall hardly 
find two in ten thousand that have exactly,, the same tone of 
voice, .or idffias of mind. 2690 Boyle C/tr. Virtuoso \. 
Either Congenite, or very easily and very early Acquir’d 
Notions and Idseas. 2723 Swift Cadenus ^ Vanessa 555 
Ideas came into her mind So fast, his le.ssons lagg'd behind. 
2728-46 Thomson Spring; wffl. Delightful task ! to rear the 
tender thought, To teach the j-oung idea how to shoot. 
2785 Reid Intell. Poxvers i. (1803) 36 In popular language 
idea signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion. 2822 Hazlitt Table-t. II. iv. 60 People who have 
no ideas of their own are glad to hear what any one else 
has to say. 2888 J. Inclis Tent Life Tigerland 245 The 
marvellous way in which Western ideas are making progress 
in the minds of the natives. 

b. A notion or thought more or less imperfect, 
indefinite, or fanciful ; a vague belief, opinion, or 
estimate ; a supposition, impression, fancy. 

2722 W. Rogers Voy. 338 To give them an ill Idea of all 
those they., call Hereticks. 2737 [S. Berincton] G. dt 
LucceCs Mem. 58 The vast Ideas they had of their own 
Nation, >*aluing themselves above all other People. 1790 
Burke Pr, Rev. 4^ The very idea of the fabrication of a 
new government is enough to fill us with disgust and 
horror. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi, * You believe, 
don’t you, thatTopsy could become an angel.. if she were a 
Christian?' 'Topsy! what a ridiculous Idea!' 2862 Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xi, So like Matthew I The idea ! 2866 G. blAC* 
DONALD Ann. Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 523, I had no idea you 
wo uld b e flooded. 

IV. Modem philosophical developments. 

10. [from 8 and 9 .] With Descartes and Locke ; 
Whatever is in the mind and directly present to 
cognitive consciousness ; that which one thinks, 
feels, or fancies; the immediate object of thought 
or mental perception. 

With Hume and his followers : An impression of sensation, 
either as original or as reproduced and elaborated by associa- 
t'On. ^ With Reid, Dugald Stewart, and the Scottish school ; 
l_he^ immediate and direct mental product of knowing, as 
distinguished from the object of knowledge, and from the 
action or process of knowing. 

Pint. Trans. I, 325 The Arguments devised against 
Atheists by Des Cartes, and drawn from the Idea’s of 
our Mind. 269c Eocke Hum. Und, j. i, I must here in 
the Entrance beg Pardon . .for the frequent use of the Word 
Idea. .. It being that Term, which, 1 think, serves best to 
Stand for whatever is the Object of the Understanding 
when a Man thin^ I have used it to express ..whatever it 
is, which jhe Mind can be employ’d about in thinking. 
M/Vf. 11. viii. 5 8 Whatsoever the ^lind perceives in itselfi or 
is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Under- 
• standing, that I call Idea. 2709 Berkeley Th. Vision%45 
.When 1 speak of tangible ideas, I take the word idea for 
any the immediate object of sense, or understanding. 2720 

I lium. Kncnvl. r. § 2 The existence of an idea 
i being perceived. 2725 Watts Logic 1. iii. § i 
been a great controversy about the origin of 
Whether any of our ideas are innate or no, that 
ith us, and naturally belonging to our minds, 
r utterly denies it; others as positively affirm it. 
i simple Idw is one uniform Idea which cannot 
or distinguished bj' the Mind of Man into two 
leas; such are a Multitude of our Sensations, as 
)f Siveelt Ritter, Cold, Heat, iVhite, Red, Blue, 
1739 Hume //wwr. A^u/. i. i. (2874) 1 . 3x1 By 
can the faint images of these [impressions] in 
md reasoning. 2^2 Kames Elent. Crit. (1833I 
Indistinct sccondarj' perception of an object, is 
idea. x837-5> Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. iii. § 107 
ng doctrine ol Locke, as is well known, is the 
derivation of all our ideas from sensation and from re* 
flection. 2843 Mill Logic iv. ii. § i, The metaph>;sical 
inquire* into the nature and composition of what have been 
called Abstract Ideas. x86o Mansel Prolog. Log. i.p 
Idea has been indifTerently employed by mc^ern philo- 
sophers to denote the object of thought, of imagination, and 
even (under the representative hj-pothesis) of perception. 


11. [from I.] a. In the Kantian and transcen- 
dental schools : A conception of reason that tran- 
scends all experience ; one of the imtmena or 
ultimate principles apprehended by reason, as 
opposed to the conceptions of the understanding, 
which are confined to experience, b. In Hegelian- 
ism : The absolute truth of which all phenomenal 
existence is the expression ; the Idea, the Absolute. 

2838 Penny Cycl. All. 99/1 Hegel distinguishes three 
species of thought . . 2. The thought. .. 2. The notion. .. 3. 
'I'he idea, or thought in its totality and fully determined. 
rt287i Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 238 This conception is 
what Kant would call an Idea — nothing precisely conform- 
able to it, in its full extent, can ever exist in reality. 2874 
W. Wallace Logic 0/ Hegel Proleg. xxii. 1 74 This org.'inism 
of thought, as the living reality or gist of the external 
world and the world within us, is termed the Idea. The 
Idea is the ‘reality’ and the ‘ideality' of the world or 
totality, considered as a process beyond time. Ibid, xxiii. 
181 liiee (idea) is the thorough adequacy of thought to 
itself, the solution of the contradictions which attach to 
thought, and hence, in the last resort, the coincidence or 
equilibrium of subjective notion and objectivity, which are 
the ultimate expression of that fundamental antithesis in 
thought. Ibid. § 213. 304 The Idea is truth in itself and 
for itself, “the absolute unity of the notion and objectivity. 

V. 12. allrib. and Comb.' 

2796 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) L * 7 * 
No poor fellow’s idea-pot ever bubbled up so vehemently 
.with fears, doubts, and difficulties. 2891 Pall Mall G. 
10 (Dct. 2/3 In most art matters we are quite eighteen years 
behind our idea-intoxicated neighbours. 2896 Daily Nezus 
26 Ajjr. 6/1 Mr. H. . . detests ‘ idea ' politics and Republican 
‘sentiments’ of every kind. 

Idea (sidra), v. rare. [f. prec, sb.] 
trans^ To give a particular form or character to 
(cf. prec. 7 b). b. intr. To form ideas or notions. 

2649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmen's Ep. 84 Hee doth Idea, 
forme, and shape, in the same Being the wonders of the 
expressed Word. Ibid., The humane Science . . doth Idea, 
and shape it selfe both in good and evilJ, and maketh it 
selfe Essential! therein. 2^4 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 233 
According to him [Cousin], man should not be defined a 
reasoning, but an ideaing creature. 

Idea’d, ideaed (sidrad), a. [f. Idez\. sb. + 
-ed 2 .] Having an idea or ideas, esp. (in comb.) 
of a specified kind ; expressing an idea, significant 
(quot. 1826 ). 

*7S3 [s«e Unidea’d]. 2826 Blaclnv. Mag, XIX. 106 Such 
a flood of idea'd words, that you . . have been unable to slip 
in one of your long-treasured truisms. 2852 Reade Peg 
IVof'. (2856) 204 Everybody could hear what anyone said; 
an excellent arrangement where Ideaed guests only are ad- 
mitted. x868 Helps Reatmah xiv, (1876) 387 Women are so 
persevering, and so one idea’d. 

Ideagenous (oidfice'dgenss), a. [irreg. f. Idea 
+ -GENOUS. (The etymological form would be 
ideogenou5l)\ Producing or giving rise to an idea. 

2882 Huxley Sc, ■tf Cult. ix. 235 Each sensory impression 
leaves behind a record in the structure of the brain— an 
‘ideagenous’ molecule, so to speak. 

Ideagraph, etc., erron. ff. Ideograph, etc. 
Ideal (aidPal), a. and sb. [a. F. ideal ( 16 - 
17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. idedlis, f. idea 
Idea. Cf, It. ideale, Sp., Pg. ideal."] 

A. adj. 1. Existing as an idea or archetype ; 
relating to or consisting of ideas (in the Platonic 
sense) : see Idea sb. i. 

2647 H. More Song of Soul 1. u. x. His Ideall, And 
Centrall presence is in every Atom-ball. 2692-^ Norris 
Pract. Disc. (1711) HI. ^253 The Natural existence of 
things is founded upon their Ideal existence ; if things had 
not first existed in Idea, they could never have existed in 
Nature. 3702 — Ideal World i. x. 8 By the Ideal state of 
things I mean that stale of them which is necessary, per- 
manent and immutable, not only antecedent and prseexist- 
ing to this, but also exemplary and representative of it .. 
according to which it was made. 2896 Dk. Argyll Philos, 
Belief ZZ Moulded on a mental plan .. so clear, that every 
bone. -and even in some cases the absence of a bone, can be 
referred with certainty to one ideal plan. 

2. Conceived or regarded as perfect or supremely 
excellent in its kind ; answering to one’s highest 
conception. Cf. Idea sb. 2 , 3 . 

26x3 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.ifid. 3), Ideall, proper. 2626 
Tackson Crefrfviii. iii. § 2 The Almighty Lord . . the very 
law or Idffial rule of all righteousnes?.e. 2736 Bolincbroke 
Patriot. (2749) *77 The practice of morality .. will never 
arrive at ideal perfection. _ 2843 'Kmsv.xu Arroxvs 0/ Chace 
(1880) 1 . 10 Ideal beauty is the generalization of consum- 
mate knowledge, the concentration of perfect truth. 2861 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life IL v. 298 The sea-coast in 
the winter is to me an ideal enjoyment, by which I mean, 
completely the thing I like. 1874 Green Short Hisl. iii. 

§ 2. 215 Sir Galahad, the type of ideal knighthood. 

3. Of, pertaining or relating to, or of the nature 
of an idea, mental image, or conception. 

26x2 Cotcr., ideall; imaginariejconceiued inth'im- 
aginatjon ; onely in fancle. 2662 Bovle Style of Script. 232 
All things Related to her. .Refreshing him with an Ideal, m 
the Absence of an Immediate Presence of her. 2759 John- 
son Rasselas xlvii, An Ideal form Is no less real than 
materia! bulk : yet an ideal form has no extension, a 2862 
Buckle CiZ'///r. (1873) III. v. 303 Starting from the so called 
nature of things, his first steps were ideal and from them be 
soimht to ad\-ance to the actual. 

b. Representing or embodying an idea or con- 
ception. 

2846 Ruskin/W. Paint. (1851) IT. lit. i. xjii. § 2 Any 
work of art which represents, not a material object, but the 
mental conception of a material object, is, in the primarj’ 


sense of the «;ord, ideal x8;4 MjCKLeiHram JW /•„ 
Churches 1 22 1 he crucifix, .is an ideal, not a realist r rl 
sentation. 

4. Existing only in idea; conRned to thoHto' 
imagination; imaginar>'; opp. io real X): 
Hence sometimes, Not real or practical; 

an idea or fancy ; fancied, visional)’. 

2622 [see 3l. a 2637 Stirling yonathan x\v, Fed 
fancies with Ideall shewes. 2757 Home Votighi 1 Am- 
here, there an ideal line, By fancy drawn, divides ihisi*” 
kingdoms. 2776 Gibbon ZJrr/. <5- F. L x. 272Thevdes?W 
the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition. ijZjWiKmSr:! 
H usb. 168 These assertions are not ideal, but are fouiidt‘« 
facts and experiments. 2803 W. Taylor in Menthh ihr 
XIV. 492 Colour, time, space, may be said to have onbw 
ideal reality. 286* H. Spencer first hiuc. u. '\ i \ 
(1875) 144 Ideal sights and sounds are in the insane..c!is:s 4 
with real sights and sounds. 2877 E. R. Cosoa Bn 
/VzrV/z iii. 209 The facts are physical; their harmony bidal 
Ibid. 121 It is ideal, capable of existence only in thw^b; 
at all events inconceivable by us in any other way, * 

5. F/iilos, Regarding or treating, ideas as li? 
only real entities ; of the nature of or pertainiegto 
idealism ; idealistic. 

2764 Reid Inquiry 1. § q. 203 Des Cartes’ system oftb 
human understanding, which I shall beg leave to cJl li: 
ideal system. 2792-2824 D, Stewart Philos. Ihm.P.ni 
(1843) 327 As Clarke . . regarded the principles of the jiJd 
theory as incontrovertible, it was perfectly impo<aib!e fx 
him, with all his acuteness, to detect the flaw to slid 
Berkeley’s paradox owed its plausibility. 2836 Enas-'i 
Nature, Idealism Wks. (Bohn) IL 260 The frivolous exh 
themselves merry with the Ideal theory, .as if it affected 
stability of nature. 

6 . Math. Applied to n number or quantity wMdi 
lias no actual ■ existence, but is assumed for soae 
purpose in a system of complex numbers. 

2860 H. J. S. Smith in Rep. Brit. Assoc, 132 (Thecrycf 
Numbers) The assertion that a given complex number cc:- 
tains an ideal factor, isonlyaconvenicntmodeofexpred;; 
a certain set of congruential conditions which arc ratisfed 
by the coefficients of the complex number. Bid. qj 
Every ideal number is a divisor of an actual number, ila 
B. Peirce xnAmer. yWr/. (1881) IV. 2i6TbeA,ft 
and C. .may represent not merely the actual, but also lb: 
ideal, the impossible as well as the possible.^ 

7. Comb, as ideal-real a., combining the lawl 

and the real ; ideal-realism, a form of pHlosophv 
which combines the principles of idealism acd 
realism. ^ „ . 

2886 Neso Princeton Rei\ Jan. 22 (C«ni.) The 
half systems, the ideal-real ns they are called, helutTW 
many in the present day in Germany, are in theposiuoa w 
a professedly neutral person between two boslile 
posed to the fire of both. 

B. sb. 

1. A conception of something, or a thing cm- 

ceived, in its highest perfection, orasanobjedw 
be realized or aimed at ; a perfect type ; a stanoi 
of perfection or excellence. _ 

[1623 C0CKF.RAM, Ideall, a proper man.I 279? "• 

in Monthly Rei>. XXVI. 481 The .. dissertation ..on u 

Ideals of the Greek artists. *809-20 Coi-ebiwf: 

(2865) 225 The ideal to which., we should endwiou w 
approximate. 2845 M. Pattison ‘ jj.j 

or no there be any perfect ideal of histoncal ^ 

one best form of writing history for all ages 
1859 Mill Liberty iii. (*865) 42-'^? IGmte 

Chinese ideal of making all people alike, xw J* , 
Exam. Utilit. Philos, xvii. (2870) 269 The 
ideal, of something which for whatever reason, / • 
as distinguished from what is. . , ^1;,. 

b. An actual thing or person regarded as 
ing such a conception, and so as being 
kind ; a standard proposed for imitation. 

^2849 H. Coleridge ( 1851) w.yjTfiJijri. 

made Donne his ideal. 2861 Max ^ ^ jv. 

xiii. 310 His grandson speaks of hint [Conf 
ideal of a sage. 2877 E. R. Conder ,I\ r,f 

ing to another autnoritj' God is the perfect id 
Nature is the imperfect realisation. , 

2 . Something existing only as a menta 

tion ; an imaginary thing. . 

2884 A. Daniell Prittc, Physics tx. X 99 ^ c5 

one which, when a stress is applied to u, Ir-uclatt!}' 
deformation . . This is an ideal ; no substance is 
rigid. 

■J See also Beau Ideal. 

Idealess (mdr-ailes), a. 


ff Idea si- + 

xaeOJLesS uncs>;, «- V* „„.nniDCl«-’ 
Destitute of ideas ; conveying no idea, m j ^ 




28x8 Monthly 
writing.. inter! 


writing. .mterlardeUwitniaeaicsM»i^M=’-‘V’ . 

Dahy Chain n. v. (.873) 383 -I ta' ''“Prf’ ‘f 

287s Contemp. Rev. XXV. 800 The 

is beyond words monotonous, idealess, {Jijlisr.t 

Idealism (sidf-aliz’m). f,ii)Ezu] 

(1752 in Hatz.-Darin.)orGer.»<to/H »• ,j,,a 

1 . Philos. Any system of thought or 

which the object of external percept . j, (ia 
consist, cither in itselfj or as perue*'^ , 

- * * --- JPtA J*'./' 

1 that llie 


various senses of the word : see 'j" 

Subjictive hiralisin i_s the oP'"'*”' ■ or « I”’’,. 

tema! perception consists, whether . ^ r^(^cal of l^\ . 

to us, in ideis of the perceiving m.nd .^Wi^ 

ceudental Idealism, the opinion f®' *V 

withthcwholecontentsofpurexpcnc • 

ecessarily in itself, o' „ 
Idealism, the opinion fof , also h ** 

V]\d 


:ncncnce,cqm^‘7^;y^./,rr 

to us. but not’ neccssariB; in 
opinion (of Hegel) that it coaMtts. not on.) 


idealist; 


17 


but in itself, of ideas, not however>ours,’bui those of; the 
universal mind ; (^) also applied more .generally, to other 
forms, of idealism which. do not suppose an”ihdependent 
reality underlying our ‘ideas of external 'objects. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly ‘Rev. XX. '576 He [Par- 
menides) thus prepared arguments for 'scepticismi and made 
the first hpproaches towards;idealism. -1.^3 — in Monthly 
Ma^. XIV. 487 The system of, Berkeley.. is espoused under 
the name Idealism by writers of reputation in Germany. 
1B39 Sir W. HAMiLYort Discxtss. (1852) A doctrine of 
Absolute Idealism was, without communication,^ contem- 
poraneously promulgated by Berkeley, and Collier. 1855 
Meiulejohn Xx. Kant’s Critique o/Pnre Reason x^ftnote^ 
Formdl or critical idealism~the theory of Kant— which de- 
nies ^us a knowledge ofthing.s in, themselves and'maintains 
that' We caft know only pHenotnena. ' 1856 Dove Logic C/ir. 
Faiih\. i. § 2. 270 Absolute Idealism means .. that thought 
is the all. ' 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 176 Shaftesbury 
retains a certain place as one. of the few disciples of 
idealism who resisted the influenceof Locke. 1872 Mahaffy 
tr. Kant's Prolegomena 6t My having given this my theory 
the name of transcendental idealism, can authorise no one 
to confound it with the empirical idealism of Descartes. 
Jhhi, 62, I now retract it -[the word * transcendental *) and 
desire this idealism of mine to be called critical.’ 1877 J. H. 
STiKLiHGAnnot.Schxifeglcr’s/fandhh. Hist. Philos. 42o'Th& 
idealism of Fichte. .that reduced all to. .the ego. .was. .the 
.subjective idealism. ThenSdhelling, who gave to the object 
an equal basis beside the subject, but still under an idealistic 
point of view, is said to have given rise to the objective 
idealism; while Hegel, .. because be subordinated all to 
thought alone, is styled the founder of the absolute idealism, 
x 836 Clifford Lect. .5- Rss., Nature ofThings-in-Thenu 
elves 276 It may very well be that I myself am the only 
:xistence, but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that any- 
>ody else is. The position of absolute idealism may, there- 
ore, be left out of count. 1887 Flemikg & Calderwood 
^ocab. Philos. 196 Subjective Idealism is the term applic- 
ible to the theories of Berkeley and Fichte. i88g Courtney 
Mill T37 Idealism . . resolves all our notions of the external 
vorld into the subjective affections of the thinking self. 

2 . The practice of idealizing or tendency to 
idealize; the habit of representing things in an 
ideal form, or as they might be ; imapdnative 
treatment- of a subject in art or literatnre ; ideal 
style or character : opp. to realism. :Also, aspi- 
ration after or pursuit of an’ ideal. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viiL 190 A transmutation of the 
>biects of the devout affections, into objects of imaginative 
delectation.. had tinged, more or less, with idealism, the 
religious .sentiment of all but a few.^ x8^t W. Spalding 
fi(U^ «V It. Isl. II, 350 The perfected idealism which reigns 
in his [Titian'sl greatest works. 1871 Fraser Li/e Berkeley 
iii. 87 The project of social idealism which., filled and deter- 
mined his life in its middle period. 1890 Hall Cains 
in Contemp, Rex>. Apr. 470, I take realism to mean the doc- 
trine of the importance ofthe-real facts of life, and idealhsm 
the doctrine of the superiority of ideal existence over the 
facts of life. 

b. (with pli) An instance of this practice ; an 
act or product of idealizing ; an ideal representation. 

atSiz Shelley De/. Poetry i. in Ess. < 5 * Lett, (1840) I. 
20 The highest idealisms of passion and power, x86t 
Thornbury Turner I. 316 [The Polj’phemus] the most 
wonderful, .of Turner’s idealisms. 1862 Ruskin Unto this 
Last iv. 136 Three-fourths of the demands existing in the 
world are romantic; founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, 
and affections. 

Idealist (ddralist). [f. Ideal -t- -ist ; cf. F, 
xWda/;j/<2 (l8th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Philos. One who holds a doctrine of idealism ; 
see prec. i, In first quot. One who holds the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

X70I Norris Ideal iForhl i. iii. 182, 1 look upon St. Austin 
to be as great an. Idealist as an5' in the world, and consider- 
ing his authority, the greatest patron of the Ideal philo- 
sophy.^ 1737 \V, Law On the Sacrament ^2 The Letter 
of Scripture. .that makes speculative Christians, IdealLsts, 
Critics, and Grammarians fall into Infidelity. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XV. 321 Nothing would remain 
tenable., but the system of the idealists, a x8to D. Stewart 
Philos. Ess.. II. i. 56 Whereas Berkeley was sincerely and 
"bona fide an idealist, Hume's leading. object, in his meta- 
physical writings, plainly was to inculcate a universal 
scepticism. x84a Emerson. Transcendent, Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 279 As thinkers,' mankind^ h.ave ever divided 
into two sects, Materialists and Idealists ; the ‘first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness. ' xSss 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 11. vii. xix. 500 Berkeley 
W'as not an Idealist: he never succeeded in e.vpelling the 
consciousness of an e.\temal reality. 

2 . One who idealizes ; an artist or writer who 
treats a subject imaginatively. Opposed to realist. 

x8os Mackintosh in Life (1836) I. v. 232. 1 called Milton 
an idealist. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 28.1 Owen was 
the great dogmatist of the Puritan theological movement, 
Howe was its contempl.ative idealist. ^ 1896 Times 27 Jan. 9 
Once or twice this idealist, this formalist as his critics called 
him ILd. Leighton], produced a portrait .. which "showed 
that he could turn at pleasure to realism. - ' 

3 . One who conceives, or follows after ideals. 
Sometimes deprecialively^ One who cherishes vision- 
ary or unpractical notions. 

1829 Lstton Disoxvned (ed. 2) II. iii. 37 Findhter,you are 
a sceptic and an idealist 1851 Dixon ty. Penn vi. (1872) 54 
The politics of Fox had.. their attraction for this idealist. 
1884 Church iii. 59 Hew'asnomere idealist or recluse 
10 undervalue or despise the real grandeur of the world. 

4 . attrib. or as aiij. = next. 

. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 421 Philosophers of the 
idealist school. 1884 in Littells Living Age 16 Feb. 427 
In a tender ide.ili.st c-\ahatJon. 1885 Aihenarum 9 May 
593/3 The various stages which the idealist problem has 
taken in modern philosophy. 

. Zdealistic (oid/|Sli stil<), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
VoL, V. 


Pertaining to or characteristic of an idealist ;-be- 
longing to or .having the character ofidcalism (in 
various senses : see these words). , . 

X829 Carlyle Alisc, Ess.^ Navalis (18721 II. 207 As a Poet, 
Novalis is no less Idealistic than ^ a Philosopher. 1877 

E. Cairo Philos. Kant iv. 71 I’he idealistic individualism 
of Leibnitz. 1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 31 The best of all 
practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. 

Hence IdeaU*stical a. tart = prec. ; Ideaii*sti- 
cally adv.., in nn Idealistic manner. . 

1884 ‘Vern. "Lr.T.* Euphorion II. 9 The old idcalistical 
decorations. x886 W. J. Tucker E.. Europe 56 Inde- 
pendence, idealistically considered, is'eb^ian, but when 
the sublime theory is brought into practice amongst a rude 
people. .with nothing but agricuUura) labour to fall back 
upon, their position undergoes a devastating change. 
Ideality (sidxise'Iiti). [f. Ideal + -ity; cf. F. 
idialit^ (Littre).] 

•f* 1 . The faculty of forming * ideas’ or archetypes : 
see Idea sb. i. Ideal a. 1. Obs. 

1701 Norris Ideal World 1. Pref. 11 The Divine Ideality 
or that intelligible reason m the wisdom of God whereby 
things were made. 170^ Ibid. 11. 282 When they [creatures] 
. .had no existence but tn the bosom of his own ideality. 

2 . The faculty or capacity of conceiving ideals; 
the imaginative faculty. (Introduced as a term 
of Phrenology^ 

1828 G. CoMBC Cottslil. Man. ti. § 4 Ideality delights in 
perfection from the pure pleasure of contemplating it. 2838 
Sio. Smith Princ. Phrenol. vii. 167 Gall denominated this 
the Poetical faculty; and Spurzheim changed it to its 
pre.sent name Ideality. /rx866 J. Grote Exam. Uiilit. 
Philos, xiii, (1870) 199 Moral imperativeness as based upon 
ideality or belief in nigber fact. 1871 Tyndall Fragsn. Sc. 
(1879) II, xiv. 359 Poetry or ideality, and untruth are.. very 
different things. 

3 . The quality of being ideal. 

a. The quality of expressing some idea. 

1827 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845I II. 218 That crux 
of painful antiquaries, the origin and ideality of the far-famed 
Round Towers. 

b. Ideal or imaginative character, esp. of a 
work of art : see Ideal a. 2» 3 b. 

283s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iit. 86 T'he ideality and the 
poetry of their religion. 1^3 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 
xii. 315 No invention of the most ludicrously-fiorid fancy 
can surpass in incongruous ideality the real, and substantial, 
and solidly-stupid old watchman. 

C. Ideal or non-real nature ; existence in idea 
only (opp. to reality ) : see Ideal «. 4. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant v. 88 The ideality of time and 
space. 

4 . with pi. Something ideal or imaginary; an 
idealized conception. 

. 1844 R. P.WARDC/i<x/w<»W^I.39lThey3commencedthelr 
married life with amiable idealities about * love In a cottage*. 
2858 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (2873) III. n. 1. 221 Cicero., 
is not a mere Ideality, he is a man and a brother. 1875 
Liohtfoot Comm.- Col (1886) xo8 Those vague idealities 
which* as ., asons, took their place in later speculations. 

b, = Ideal B. i. 

i860 T. L. Peacock JFks. (1875) HI. 430 *1116 intellectual 
qualities which constituted his ideality of the partner of his 
life. 

Idealization (oidiabiz^i-Jsn), [f. Idealize 
-f--ATioN; idealisation {LAttre).'] The action 
of idealizing or fact of being idealized. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 466 Is this irony?. , 
Or poetical idealization 7 1853 Dc Quincey Autobiog. 

Sk, Wks. 1, 54 The devotion gave grandeur and idealisation 
to the sorrow. 1875 Emerson Lett. <5* Soc. Aims I. 58 Our 
overpraise and. idealization of famous masters. 1883 Fair- 
BAIRN City 0/ Cod HI. i. (1886) 233 They were not finely 
susceptible sons of genius and culture, imaginative men, 
capable of acts of splendid idealization. 

b. A particular or concrete instance of this ; an 
idealized representation. 

185s Fraseds Mag, LI. 702 This bust, .is a frank idealiza- 
tion. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. Pref. 13 Poets and 
artists teach us by their beautiful idealizations that the 
objects around us are not mere objects of sense. 

Idealize (sidrabiz), v. [f. Ideal -izb ; cf, 

F. idialiser (1794 in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
make or render ideal ; to represent in an ideal 
form or character; to exalt to an ideal perfection 
or excellence. 

*795 Taylor in Monthly Rerf./NYW. 535 Italy is here 
idealized into a terrestrial paradise, a 1834 Coleridge 
Shaks. Notes (1849) 9 The tragic poet idealizes his char- 
acters. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, viii. 152 Creation 
is reflected and idealized in the mirror of the souL 28^ 
Pall Malt G. 10 Sept, i/i Men who have been idealized 
after death. 

b. absol, or intr. To represent something in an 
ideal form ; to conceive or form an ideal or ideals. 

2786 Maty Meineds Hist. Relig. i. in Ne~.o Rev. Feb. 62 
Their Imen’s] natural propensity to idealize, a 1849 H. 
Coleridge Ess. (1851) 11. 205 A portrait painter,ideaU<e os he 
will, can only paint the sort of people that exist in his lime. 

■ Hence Xde’alized ppl. a . ; Ide' all zj n g vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; also lde*alizer, one who or that 
which idealizes. 

• 28x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxiii. 263 The idealized 
figures of the Apollo Belvidtre, and the Fam^ Hercules. 
x8*r — in Blnclnv. Mag. X. 257 Pared I mention the name 
of my Idealizer. 2858 Gladstone Homer II. ai6 The 
Hellenic mind, .(wiihl Its active and idealizing fanc^'.^ 2869 
Lecky Europ. Mar. I._xi. 293 The idealist suffering of 
the stage was unimpressive,^ x876^Lowtll/Jw<>»^ my Bks. 
Ser. II. Dante 67 There is no idealizer like unavailing 


, ..IDEATIOll; • 

regret. 2878 Seeley Stein II. 490 It .sometimes excites 
a suspicion of a little idealising. 

Idealless (sidraUles), a. [f. . Ideal .j(5. +. 
-LESS.] Without any ideal. 

2880, ‘Vern. 1 .t.z' Stud. Italy While he wa.s but 
a poor little feelingless, ideallcss scholar. . . 

Ideally (oidi’ ali), adv. [f. Ideal a. +' -ly 2,] 
In an ideal manner. 

i*!. In Mdea* (sense 1 ) or archetype; in rela- 
tion to a pattern or type. Obs. 

^ 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. lx. 224 A transmission 
is made m.'iterially from some parts, and Ideally from every* 
one. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst, 1. iv. § 36. ^82 The third 
..doth actively display and produce into being what was 
..contained., ideally or exemplarily in the second, xtox 
Norris Ideal World t. ii. 36 As these figures. .must, first 
be Conceived that they might be made, so they must be 
that ihe^ might be conceived, and consequently must exist 
ideally m order to their existing naturally. 

2 . In idea, mental conception, or imagination ; 
imaginarily. 

2598 Florio, Ideate, ideally, figuratiuely, formely, ima- 
ginatiuely [x6xx ideally or figuratiuely, by imagination). 
28x6 Coleridge Aiy'5‘rr7;i._339 Reason and religion differ 
only as a twofold application of the same power. But 
if we are obliged to distingnJish, we must ideally separate. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvi. 374 The branches .. have .. 
been ideally prolonged across the moraines. 287* Geo. 
EttoT Middlem. Iviil, It seemed now that her inarriage 
was visibly as well as ideally floating her above^ the Middle- 
march level. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phys. i. ix. § 3 (2879) 
410 The unexpected conclusion .. that more than three 
dimensions in space are ideally possible. 

3 . In conformity witli the ideal ; in the highest 
conceivable perfection ; in the way of supreme 
excellence. 

^ 2840 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Lpe (1879) D. iv. 243 Our 
ideally delightful journey. 187$ HamertoN Intell. Li/e il 
iii. 66 An ideally perfect history would tell the pure truth. 
2885 Manchester Exam. 4 Mays/2 This fluid is. .by no 
means an ideally pure water. 

4 . Piol. In relation to a general plan or archetype 
(of a class), 

2859 Darwin Or/g. Spec. vi. 292 The swim-bladder is 
homologous, or * ideally similar', in position and structure 
with the lungs of the higher. .animals. 2896 Dk. Argyll 
Philos. BcHe/soZ To designate this theoretically, or ideally, 
fundamental form. 

Ide'alness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] Ideal 
quality or state, ideality. 

2832 Carlyle Mise, Ess., Boswell (2872) IV. 8x Ennoble 
the Actual into Idealness. 

Idealogioal, etc., erron. ff. Ideoiooioal, etc. 
t Ide-alty. Obs. rare. [f. Ideal a. + -tt ; cf) 
royalty, etc.] A standard of excellence, an ideal. 

j6« J. Hayward tr. Biottdrs Banish'd yirr. in. i6S The 
world had now no more neede of any other exquisite 
patlerne for the well-governing of Common-wealths, and 
Ideally of Princes. 

Ideate (sidr^k), v. [f. Idea sb.x see -ateS. 
Cf, It. ideare, Sp.,Pg. idear.] 

1 . tram. To form the idea of; to frame, devise, 
or construct in idea or imagination ; to imagine, 
conceive. (In early use with reference to Platonic 
‘ ideas * : see Idea sb, i.) 

1610 Donne Pseudo’Mart. 4 A State which Plato Ideated. 
Ibid. 248 As some Men have imagined. .divers Idsas and 
so sought what a King, a General [etc.) should be, so 
these Men have Idasatcd what a Pope would be. 2656 
Sanderson Serm, (16B9) 257 To quarrel at Gods gift.s, if 
they be not such as we., have ideated unto ourselves. 2682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 28 Could we. .apprehend 
the Ideated Man., we might .. comprehend our present 
Degeneration, 2864 Webster, Ideate.. T o apprehend in 
thought so as to retain and recall; to fix and hold in the 
mind. {RareD 2893 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Feb. 81/3 Whether 
the index we had ideated is possible or not 

2. absol. or intr. a. To form ideas, to think, 
b. To devise or invent something imaginary. 

2862 Lewes in B/ackxu. Mag. (1884) Feh. 277/1 The 
reality is implied in the verj* fact of impressions and ideas; 
there is something which is impressed, something which 
feels, which ideates. 2888 J. B. S.mitii Ideation (litle-p.), 
Experimental Piwf that. . Insect.s idcateand intercommuni- 
cate by these radiant Ideas or PhiTical Images. 

Ide*ate, and sb. [ad. mod.L. idedt-us, pa. 
pple. of ^idedre ; see prec.] 

A, adj. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) ‘ idea ’ : see Idea sb. i. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea' or 
conception is formed. 

2677 Gale CrT. Gentiles iv. 3I9 In us the Ideate or thing 
understood is before the Idea. .but in God, his Ide.T is the 
original exemplar, and the Ideate in the Create but a., 
reflexe image or similitude of the Dirine Idea. [2836 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 76 Consciousness is con- 
verted with Perception, — Perception with Idea, — Idea 
with Ideatum.) 2854 Fboude Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) 

II. 34 Body with all its properties is the object or ideate of 
mind. [2M5 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. (1886) 1. 1. ii. 

307 He objects to say outright that it is the ideatum which 
gives the idea.) 

Ideation (sidz’j^J’an). [f. Ideate v . : see 
-ATiox.] The formation of ide.as or mental 
images of things not present to the senses. 

2829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind I. 42 As we s.ay Sensation, 
we might also say Ideation; it would be a verj* useful 
word.. .Sensation is the general name for one part of our 
constitution . , Ideation for another. 2862 Macm. Mag. 
Apr. 507 In sensation the object of sense is present; m 
ideation it is absent, but remembered. 2879 Huxley // rfwf 

34 
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. ’ IDIOM. 


IDEODOGICADLY. 

Hence Ideolo'gically adv.j in an ideological 
manner ;:in a non-lileral sense.'. . ’ 

,i86x.Bp. S. WiLBEnpoRCE (1874) I. 150 They-ideo- 
logically suggest, that, when it is asserted that our Lord 
miraculously fed the multitudes no mpre is m^nt than 
that ..he fed the souls, of thousands with edifying moral 
discourses.' 1862 Heurtley in Refl, Rev.' 175 To; 

he understood, not as literally and historically tru^ but 
only ideologically, or in a ‘spiritualized sense*, 
Xdeolonst (oidxjpdodgist).- (erron: . idea-.) 
[ad. F. ideohg-tste, f. idiologit Ideology : see -ist.] 

1 . One versed in ideology , (sense f); one who 
treats of the origin and nature of ideas. 

1798 W. Taylor in Rlonihly Rev. XXV. 564 The Ideo- 
logists of 'Paris. [1862 Menu Lady Morgan II. 4o Both 
she and Sir Charles .were Intimate with. .the Comte de 
Tracy the ideologiste\ 1862 Maurice Mor, Met, Philos. 
IV. viii. § 58. 500 The modem ideologists have claimed him 
as their progenitor, 

2 , A person occupied with an idea or ideas, esp. 
with such as are regarded as unpractical ; a specu- 
lator ; an idealist, a risionary, a mere theorist, 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. viii, “We find our poor P^o- 
fessor.,at last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of 
doors, as an ‘Ideologist*. 2835 Blackw. /l/rtg*. XXXVIII,' 
323 Correspondence with the French propagandists, ideo- 
logists, and revolutionaires. i847‘ Emerson Re^r. Men, 
Napoleon \Vks. (Bohn) I. 368 The advocates of liberty* and 
of progress, are ‘ideologists’; — a word of contempt often, 
in his, (Bonaparte’s] mouth.^ 1875. AIerivale Gen. Histl 
Rome H. (1877) 403 He derided the ideologists who were 
not content.. with taking the material world as he found it, 
and putting it to its practical uses. . 

Xdeo'logize, n- [f. Ideolog(i’ : see -ize.] 
irons. To treat (a statement) ideologically. 

j86o Bp. si WiLBERFORCE Ess. (1874) 1. T20 Could he . . 
call on any'otherspeculatorto stay the ideologizing process? 

Xdeologne (ridrolpg). ’ Also erron. idealogue. 
[ad. F. iiUologuc, f. Gr. iSea Idea + -logue.] = 
Ideologist 2. 

18x5 Hel. M, Williams Pres. St. France vii. 109 Leaving 
the ideologues of his council to arrange what he [Bona- 
parte] calls their revolutionary rubbish, such as sovereign 

e eople, equal rights, &:c. 1882 Spectator 30 Dec. 1676 
Tnless by ill-fortune the Throne were filled by an ideo- 
logue. 1887 Ibid. 10 Sept. Tsoa English workmen, we. 
imagine, are not becoming Ideologues, but some of their 
delegates are. 

Xdeology [ad. F. id^clogie : see 

Ideo- and -logy.] 

1 . The science of ideas? that department of 
philosophy or psychology •which deals with the 
origin and nature of ideas, b. spec. Applied to 
the system of the French philosopher Condillac, 
according to which all ideas are derived from 
sensations. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XX. 369 Tracy read 
a paper[at (he National Institute of France], .and proposed 
to call the philosophy of mind, ideolog>’. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. in, s 3 ^ Trac)'. .proposes, that the science u'hich 
results' from this analysis, be named ideology, or the science 
of ideas, in order to distinguish It from the ancient meta- 
ph>*sics. 1832 Sir W, Hamilton Disenss. (1852) 6g Ideo- 
logic (more correctly Idealogie). .has in France become the 
name peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind 
which exclusively derives our knowledge from the senses. 
1852 H. ,Rogeks Ess. I. vii. 377 The word ‘ideas ‘..enters 
appropriately corrupted in the term ideology, as a name 
for a sj*stem of purel5'- sensational philosophy. x88z T. 
Davidson tr. RosminCs Philos. Syst. § 10. 22 Ideology 
undertakes to investigate the nature of human knowledge. 

b. The study of the way in which ideas are 
expressed in l.a'nguage. ■ . ' 

Free, Phi/oi. Soc. 4 June p. xlui,Va3uable evidence., 
could be derived from' comparative idcolog}*, a branch of the 
sconce of language that hitherto had been much neglected. 
2 , Ideal or abstract speculation; in a depre- 
ciatory sense, unpractical or visionary theorizing 
or speculation. ‘ ' ’ ' • 

*8*3 J* Adams Jf'hs, (1856) X. 52 Napoleon has lately 
invented a word, which jjerfeclly expressed my opinion.. 
He calls the project ideology. *827 Scott Napoleon VI. 
251 Ideolop*, by^which nickname the French ruler (Bona- 
parte] used to distinguish every species of theory,- which, 
resting in no respect upon the basis of self-interest, could, 
he thought, prevail with none save hot-brained boys and 
1839 Orlyle Chartism vi. 348 Does 
the British reader . .call all this unplea!>ant doctrine of ours 
ideolowl 1881 Seeley Bonafarte in Maan. A/ni-.XLlV. 

'h' ■"•holesysleni of false .end confused 
thinkingwhich had reigned since r79e, and which he called 
ideology. 

3 . = Idealism I. 

SchU^cis FhUos. Hisl. (laid) 
6^ Inlidel science, astonished at her own discoveries which 
disconcert alike ideology and materialism. 

Idoom'.e, Ideot, etc., obs. fl. Idiom, etc. 
Ideomotion, -praxist, etc. : see Ideo-, 
1 -deOped, ME. pa. pple. of Deep v. 

I-derued, ME. jia. pple. of Dehve sv. 

Ides (aidz), sb. pi. Rarely in sing. ide. [a. 
F. Ides (I2tb c. in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. L. Idtis, sb. 
pi.] In the ancient Roman calendar, the eighth 
day after the nones, i. e. the 15th of March, May, 
July, October, and the 13th of the other months. 

^ The d.i>*s after the nones were reckoned foruxird to the 
ides; hence such expressions as ‘the sixth of the ides '(or 
* thy sixth ides', or * the sixth ide’) * of June’, loosely ren- 
dering L. ante diem sextmn Idas 7«n;<if=June 8. See 
note s. V. Calends x. 


C1330 R, Brukne Chrotr. (z^io) 343 Idus Jjftt is of May 
left 1 to write ^is B letter & Friday -hi ix hnt sere 

aede prime. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 2x5 b/2 It vvas the 
lii-ydees of JuylU- 1502 Arkoldb Citron. 6$h/2 Somers, 
beginnithe the vij- Ide of may and lastith vnto the vij. Ide 
of august. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 40 Dated the .7.. 
of the Ides of June. i6ox Shak-S. yul, C. 1. ii. 17 C®sar 
. . Beware the Ides of March, x^x Howell Vote in Ne“M 
Vol. Lett. (1650) I ij,Thc soft gliding Nones and cverj’ Ide. 
1776 AniGATL Adams in J. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 160 
The 19th of April, ever memorable for America as the Ides 
of March to Rome and to Oesar. ^•x834 Lytton Pompeii i. . 
ill, * It stands fixed for the ninth ide of August *, answered 
Pansa. 2847 Emerson tPoodnotes \. 45 Foreteller of the 
vernal ides. Wise harbinger of spheres and tides. . 

II Xd est, two Latin words, meaning 'that is 
used in works written in Latin to introduce an 
explanation of a word or phrase = * that is to say * ; 
retained in English in the same use, now usually in 
the abbreviated form i.e. (formerly often z.) : see 
Abbreviations^ under I the letter. 

1598 Florio, Gallina bagnata, a wet hen, id est, a milke- 
sop. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 850 Mira de lente, as 'tis i'th* 
Adage, Id est, to make a Leek a Cabbage. xBax Byron 
yuan IV- xciii, * Arcades ambo *, id est — blackguards both. 

Xdiasm (i‘di|rez’m). [ad. Gr. idiaaftbs pecu- 
liarity, f, i 5 idf-«v to be peculiar, f. iSioj peculiar.] 
A peculiarity, mannerism. 

1868 C. M. Incleby in Aihenamm 22 Dec. 800/3 Among 
the causes which debase and enervate a language are . . the 
use of idtasms generating euphemisms. 2877 — Shake* 
speare i. vtt. ti8 The idioms, idiotisms, and, above all, 
the idiasms of Shakespeare (etc.]. 2893 Nat. Obsem>er 

ci Jan. 240/2 The owmer’s personal or peculiar whimsy 
or ‘idiasfn* is not only permissible, but is distinctly de- 
manded. 

Xdic (i'dik), 47. Sio/. [f. Id+-ic.] Pertaining 
to an id or ids. 

1893 tr. IPeismatm's Gerytt-Plasm 1. i. 63 Every id of the 
germ-plasm contains the whole of the elements which are 
necessarj' for the development of all subsequent idle stages. 

I-diched, ME. pa. pple. of Ditch v. 

Idiely, idili, idillieh, obs. ff. Idly. 

I-dight,i-di3t,i*diht: sccYdight andDiGHTz^. 

Idio- (kdio), repr. Gr. iSio-, combining form of 
tbtos own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, 
distinct. Of compounds occurring in Greek, iDio- 
PATHY and Idiostncrasy are Eng. representa- 
tives ; but a number of recent scientific terms have 
been formed on Greek types, or even with a Latin 
second element, as idio-mnsciilar, -repulsive, 

I'dioblast Bot. [see -blast], an individual plant- 
cell of different nature or content from the sur- 
rounding tissue (Sachs). Idio’cracy mnce-ivd. 
[see -cracy], personal rule or government. I^dio- 
cyolo’phaaous a. [see Cyclo- and Idiophanous\ 
exhibiting axial interference figures without the 
use of polarizing apparatus. Zdiodi’nio o. ZooU 
[Gr. srv-os, diV’Tj eddy, vortex, taken in sense* pore^], • 
having a special opening for the extrusion of genital 
products, t Idio-ele*ctric a. [see Electric], 
capable of being electrified by friction, Idio- 
glo’ttic a, [see Glottic, and cf. Gr. iBtbyhcoaaos], 
using wordsofone’sowninvenliou. Idiogo'naduct, 
the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal, Z'diograpli 
[Gr. I5(o7po^ov], one’s private mark or signature ; 
hence Idiogra’phic <7., of or pertaining to an 
idiograph. Idio'latry noncc-ivd. [Gr. harpua 
worship], self-worship, Idio*meter [-meter], 
an instrument for measuring the ‘ personal equa- 
tion ’ of an observer, by observation of the transit 
of an artificial star whose actual motion is exactly 
knoum. Zdiomu’sctilar a. Path, [see Muscular], 
in Idiomttscular conlracliott, Schiffs term for the 
local contraction, under physical stimulus, of a 
muscle which is fatigued or dying, the movement 
not. being transmitted to the whole length of 
muscular fibre. Idioneu’xal a. Path, [see Neural] 
(see quot.). +Idio'jiomy [Gr. -vo/ua arrange- 
ment], individual constitution. Zdio'phanism, 
idiophanous nature or property. Zdio'plianous a. 
[Gr. appearing) — Idiocyclophanoiis. Idio-. 
phxe'iiic a. Path, [Gr. mind], * Tuke’s term 
for the form of insanity which is caused by disease 
of the brain itself’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 18S6). I’dio- 
plasm Biol.y Nageli’s term for the special portion 
of protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed 
to determine the character of the resulting or- 
ganism ; hence ZdiopIas2na*tlc a. Idiopsycho*- 
logy, the psychology of one’s own mind ; hence 
Idlopsycholo'glcal a. ZdloropuTsive a., self- 
repelling. Idiorrhythjnio a. [Gr, IBibppvOpoi 
living in one’s own way], of monastic institutions: 
allowing freedom to the individual (opposed to 
CffiNonmc), Idiosta'tic a. [see Static], not 
employing any auxiliary electrification in the , 
measurement of electricity : opposed to Hetero- ! 
STATIC, Idiotha'Iaxnous a, Bot. [Thalasics], 1 
'having a different colour or texture from the I 
thailus ; a term used among lichens ’ (^Treas, Bot. | 


1866). I-diotype Chem. [Type] (see qnot.V 
hence Zdiotypic 47. ' * 

2882 Vines Sachs' Lot. 84 It Is not unusual forinduidca! 
cells in a tissue otherwise homogeneous to become dcvelor^ 
in a manner strikingly different from their neighbours* la 
such cells I have applied the term *Id{oblast: 18-8 T 
Sinclair Mount 103 No Jew of them all would ..$cVtpa 
theocracy, or *idiocracy, for this is the exact word nJr 
eagerly and remorselessly. 2890 Aihev.anim 29 Mar.’ idp 
‘On Bertrand’s *Idiocyc 1 ophanous Prism by Prof.* S 
Thompson. 2883 E. R.' Lankester in Encyct. Brit XVl' 
682/1 7 iote. The Porodinic group is divisible mtoNcphrwliai; 

, and ■“Idiodinic, in the former ihe nephridium senin^asx 
pore, in the latter a special (cStos) pore being devdoped. 
2828 "SVebster, '^JdioeleciriCy electric per se, or coniaiDh? 
electricity in its natural state. Cregoty. 2830 R. Kxoj 
Blclards Anat. .t6o They [hairs] are idio-electric. 1S88 

H. Hale in Science 28 Sept. 146/1 The boy soon ga\ttpli$ 
“idioglottic endeavors. 2883 E. R. Lankester in Lntycl.hnt 
XVL6S2/i«u/'<',The genital ducts of Idiodinic formsnayle 
called “Idiogonaducts, as distinguished from the Nepbrojo- 
naducts of nephrodinic forms. 1623 CocKER.tM, *Idic>grej\ 
priuate writings. 2656 Blount Glosto^r., Idiesraih, \ 
private writing, or of one’s own hand writing. 3897 fl'etfrt 
Gaz. 27 Nov. 8/2 He had asked Sir William how he wrote 
his name phonetically, and he had given him an idiograph. 
<2x626 Bp.ANDRE\VES.S'<?rv«.(i84i-4)U.393(Ccnt.) ldohtq\. 
differs but a letter from “idlolatiy- 1881 Daily Revet 

6/2 The “idiometer invented by Colonel Walker was adopted 
by the Indian Survey Department. 1878 Foster F/bM 
ii. § 2. 72 The wheal in manyresperts resembles a vcjyslov 
or almost fixed contraction-wave, and has been called an 
* *idio-muscular ’ contraction. x 8 g 6 ALtBinr S/tt. Ihd. 

I. 109 The belief in the idiomuscular or, more truly, ‘idio 

neural action of the heart-muscle. 265* Bjgcs Nni'pisf. 
T 234 SVe have assigned the precedency and priorilj' to 
purges from regular *Idionomy and propriety of nalora 
with their appellatives. 2B89 Mivart in Oct. 

203 Thus the *idio-plasm was changed more and more b 
the course of generations. 2890 Weismakk in Rature 
6 Feb. 320 The ‘•idioplasmatlc nature of the nuclear sub- 
stance. 2886 F. L. Patton in Netu Princeton Rev. Mar. 
181 ‘■•Idiopsychological ’ and ‘heteropsychologidl’^^* 
epithets employed to denote these two methods. ^1833 
W. H. Brookfield in Life Tennyson (1897) 1 . 126 At auto 
ps3’chography I am not good, if 1 had any 'idiopsj'cho!^* 
to nutopsychographize. 2828 Webster, */dii>relul^t, 
repulsive by itself ; as, the idio-repulsive power of bwt. 
1B43 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1846) 23 The carl)* thcon« 
regard its phenomena as produced either by a smgietaid 
idio-repulsive, but attractive of all matter, or else as pro- 
duced by two fluids, each idio-repulsive but atlracwt ol. 
the other. 2862 Lond. Rev. 17 May, ITicj' Iivc..taregU'3r 
monasteries, either of the stricter cccnobitic fomi.»OT under 
the laxer *idioiTythmic constitution. 28S0 J.E.H.Gow’i 
Electr, ^ Magn. I. xx. 56 The accessory 

gauge, is called an *idiostatic electrometer. x865*w Watts 
Dict.Chem. III;242 *Idioiype, a term applied tyGjUhne.. 
to bodies derived by replacement^ from the same 
including the typical substance itself; 
typic with ethylamine, pbenylamlne, and all toe orpn 
bases derived from it by substitution, and these are loi 
typic one with the other. , m 

tidio-crasy. Obs. [ad. 

Idio- + ->fpaa/a,/fpacrtsmixing,tempenng(tBASU;d 

Peculiarity of physical oriental constitution; = 
iDIOSY'IfCBASy, . ,1. 

2682 , tr. milis' Rem. Med. ms. Vocab., 
proper disposition or temperament of a thing or 

fr. 

various,' 1755 JoHNsoN./rfwcniWP«ul'“f‘‘>’“f«““'° ’ 
Hence Idiooratic, -al adjs. = lojosn’cura 
X7Z7 Bailey vol. 11 , ^‘^*<'^zw/rVa/, according to ' .,r 
IHence in Johnson and mod. Diets.) 
cradc. 1879 n-nsi^ys Mag. XXIV. .43 A fw 


remarks were gleaned. 

Idiocy (i-difsi). Also o imuaj, r 
[Possibly ad. Gr. iSiorrf fa uncouthness, want ® . 


LJrusbiury uu. vji. rorurr.ii* — . Innic- 

ention, f. iSnurijf IDIOT ; but perh. 


ally on Idiot, without reference to I • , 

other sbs. in -ov from words in g u' 
prophecy, etc. See also IpioTCV. F. ' 
recent.] The state or condition of beinff 
natural absence or marked defidency 0 0 
understanding ; extreme mental asJ 

<11529 Skelton Refiyc. =50 A’o™’ 
your idiosj', And your vayne glory Haue rn > , 

flye. 1607 CoweI L Merpr., IHwta N'!-’''"”? .'e' U 'f ' 
that is directed to the Eicheator . . to "s,, K. 

party suspected of Idiocie, and cxamin n . 

Finch Law (1636) 95 The king shall baae anycd-t*' 
. . all the possessions' of a foole J; Cecur- I. 

Ideot during his ideocy. 17*5 ofWW’'-^'^ 




(1809) 306 When m.m 

been returned an unthrift and not an^ ix. 

ceedings have been h,Td, 1814 ra'vc 'ha' 

apparently neither idiocy nor "'“'"I ^Lithnaturall!' -P 
unsettled, irregular expression to “ rai'fr>d.P";“'' 

rather handsome. 1874 Maudslev congeni^d'^ 

66 Idiocy is a defect of mind " hmh ts either 

due to causes operating during the lir-t 3 

b. Used as a title. . ..^.. ihoaid 

1826 Scott modst. xxxiii, So please your nl > 


Obs. 


an ass. 

t c. app. Ignorance. Obs. , nr 3J3 

1598 Sylvester Du ^ H <4i«rs' 

suspected vertue of This Tree Shall soon dupe 
of Idiocy, Which dims your eyes. 7.,,^. 

Idiocyclophanous, etc. : see J w • 

Idiom Forms; 6 yd 

6-7 idiome, 7 ideom, 7 " Idiom, t Or. 
(i6th c. in Halz.-Darm.), or “d. pi,rjsc(ile 2 j 
iS'iaifta peculiarity, property, peen ‘ upnjle}, >• 
(f. Ilt6-«s0ai to make one s otro, OPP P 
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IDIOT. 


t 5 io ^7 ownj private, peculiar.' Cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
idiofna. The L. form was also used for some time.] 
L The form of speech peculiar or proper to a 
people or country ; own language or tongue. 

. US75 Gascoigne Cert. Notes Itistr. Eng. Verse | ii So 
woulde I wish you to frame all sentences in their mother 
phrase, and proper Idioma.\ 1588 J. HTarvey] Disc. 
Probleute 41 A nawty Latin stile and antique Ideome. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eu^. PoesU II. xlill]. (Arb.J 127 To allow 
euery word poHsIllable one long time.. which should be 
where his sharpe accent falls in our owne ydiome most 
aptly and naturally. 1:674 R. Godfrey Inj. Ab. Physic 
48 The writings of Glauber, which were translated into the 
English Idiom. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 165 ? 3 The 
Histories of all our former VVars are transmitted to us in 
our Vernacular Idiom. x86o Farrar Ortg. Lang. i. 20 The 
divine spark which glows in all idioms. 

' b. In narrower sense: That variety of a lan- 
guage which is peculiar to a limited district or 
class of people ; dialect. 

1598 Feorio Ital. Z)/r/. A iv a, So manie, and so much 
differing Dialects, and Idiomes, as be vsed and spoken in 
Italic. x6oi Holland Pliny Pref. A iij b, That Dialect or 
Idiome which was familiar to the basest clowne. 1662 J. 
Davies Mandelslds Tmv. 226 The Chineses . . when they 
speak, cannot understand one the other, by reason of the 
diversity of the Idioms and Dialects that is among the 
Inhabitants of several Provinces, a X794 Gibbon Misc, 
IVhs. (1814) I. 188 On the spot I read .. the classics of the 
Tuscan idiom. 1874 Reynolds yohn Bapt, v. § 3. 338 There 
were * voices ' . . which expressed in some vernacular idiom 
of Hebrew or Greek the thoughts of the Almighty. 

’ 2 . The Specific character, property, or genius of 
any language ; the manner of expression which is 
natural or peculiar to it: =ImGTisir 2. 

1598 E. G\\.vv^ Skial. (1878) 39 Oh how the varges from 
his blacke pen wrung. Would sauce the Idiome of the 
English tongue. 1666 Dryden Pref. Ann. Mirah. Wks. 
(Globe) The terms of arts in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. 1683 Brit. Sfec. 
39 The Idiom of it, as to the main, appears to be Tcutomck. 
*754 Sherlock Disc, (1750) I. vi. 189 To bring anything to 
light. .is. .in the Idiom of the English Tongue, to discover 
or reveal a thing. 1862 Goolburn Pers. Reiig. viiL tir. 
(1873) 218 In their attempt to maintain Idiom. 

3 . A form of expression, grammatical construc- 
tion, phrase, etc,, peculiar to a language ; a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology approved by the usage of 
a language, and often having a signification other 
than its grammatical or logical one. 

1628 Donne 80 Serni. vi. (1640) 53 There are certaine 
idioms, certaine formes of speech .« which the holy Ghost 
repeats severall times. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 20 
Every speech hath certaine Idiomes, and customary Phrases 
of its own.^ X73* Berkeley Alciphr, vi. § 7 The Hebrew 
tongue, which, as every other language, had its idioms. 
X87X Pub. School Lat, Gram, § 122 The Adverbial use of 
the Attribute and Apposite.is an important idiom. 

4 . Specific form or property; peculiar nature; 
peculiarity. Obs. exc. as fig, of i or 2, 

1x596 Fitz-Gefpray Sir F. Drake (x88r) 3/ Vnpartlall 
Judge of all, save present state. Truth's Idiofna of the 
things are past.] 1644 Digdy Two Treat, 11. (1645) 143 
Who can looke upon .. those wondrous. processions and 
idiomes (of the Godhead] reserved for Angels eyes? 1654 
Ter. Taylor Real Pres, 191 So we may say, this is Christs 
body, by the communicarion of the Idioms or proprieties to 
the bread with which it is united. x6s8 R Franck North. 
Mem. (1694) 177 It represents the idiom or form of a horn. 
xSzS Macaulay Ess. History in Misc. Writ. (1889) 152 Con- 
nection . . not so close as to destroy the idioms of national 
opinion'and feeling. 

. Idio'Hiacy, [f. L. ididmai-, stem of 

ididma Idio3[ : see -CY.] Idiomatic quality. 

1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 170/2 Its pert slang and un- 
grammatical idiomacy. 

Idiomatic (idwmtE*tik), a. [ad, Gr. iSicu/ta- 
TtK~6s peculiar, characteristic, f. ISiw/xa (ISiw/xar-) 
iDiOit. Cf. F. idiomatique (Littre).] 

1 . Peculiar to or characteristic of a particuLir 
language ; pertaining to or exhibiting tbe expres- 
sions, constructions, or phraseology approved by 
the peatliar usage of a language, esp. as differing 
from a strictly grammatical or logical use of words ; 
vemacnla.V; colloquial. 

^ X7X2 Addison Speei. '^o. 285 p 4 Since Phrases used 
in ordinary Conversation contract a kind of Meanness by 
passing through the Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet should 
take particular Care to guard himself against Idiomatick 
•Ways of Speaking. 1784 tr. De Lolme's Const. Eng. Lift 2, 
Pure idiomalic and attractive English. ^ 1839 H.- Rogers 
Ess. II. iii. 136 The language of familiar dialogue and 
colloquial pleasantry, .is always in a high degree idiomatic, 
both in the terms and phrases employed, and in the con- 
struction. 1875 }o\vE.TV Plato (ed. a) IV. 419 Hegel., 
thought.. he gave his philosophy a truly German character 
by the use of idiomatic German words. 

f b. Peculiar to one person, individual. Obs. 

1765 Hurd itfor. ff Polit. Dial. Pref. 42 The idiomatic 
differences of e.xprcssion, which flow not from the manners, 
but from some degree of study and affectation. 

2 . Given to or marked by the use of idioms 
peculiar to, or approved by, the usage of the 
language. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vti. § 32 IV. 529 They were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than their predecessors. 
‘X870 LowclL Among tny Bks. Ser, 1. note., Like most 
idiomalic, as distinguish^ from correct writers, helD^’den] 
knew very little about the language historically or critically. 

So Idioimv’Ucal a, «prec. Heuce Idioma'tic- 


ally adv.^ in an idiomatic manner. Idioma'tical- 
ness, the condition of being idiomatic. 

X727 Bailey vqI. II, Idiomatical „ Idiomatically. 1763 
Sterne Tr. Sluiudy'^.'xxx^x, To saya man is fldlen in 
love.. carries an idiomatical kind of implication that. love 
is-a thing below a man. 1773 Monboddo Langnagc (1774) 
I. 1. viii. 99 Qualities that are accidental, or idiomatical, 
that is, peculiar to the individual. 1779-Sx Johnson L. P., 
Addison Wks. III. no If his language had been less idioma- 
tical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
x_84o De Quincey RhdoTic\i\i%. XL 70 Men wrote, .idioma- 
tically, because theywTOtenaturallyand without affectation. 
1898 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y,) LXVI.34t/ 3 Itscharacter. . 
makes nothing either for or against the idiomaticalness of in 
cnxr midst. ■ - ♦ . . • 

Idioina*ticism. rare~^, [f. prec. + -lS3f.] 
An idiomatic expression. 

^ Parthenon 26 July 397 ‘ Occasional Idiomatlcisms’, 
in such passages as it has been thought necessary to render 
literally will, we hope, be readily excused. - ' 

fldiO'matism. Obs. rare—}, [f. Gr. /Situ/xctT- 
Idiom + -ISM.] An idiomatic expression, 

X771 Acc. of Bks.xxi Ann. Reg. Hisstyle is. .some- 

times ungrammatical, and abounding with North-Britisb 
terms and idiomatisms. 

+ Idi05iiiato*logy. Obs. rare~^» [f. as prec. + 
-LOGY.] A collection of idioms. 

X690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo^Lat, Pref. 6 To trans- 
late some Englishes made in wayof dialogue. .whose latlnes 
..may all be found in thetf respective heads of this Idioma- 
tology. • 

Xdiojuorpllic (idwmpufik), a. Min. ' [f. Tdio- 
•f- Gr. pofxpTj form ^ -ic.] Having Us own charac- 
teristic form ; sfec. having its characteristic crys- 
tallographic faces : said of one of the constituent 
minerals of a rock. Hence ldiomo*rpliically erfy. 

1887 Geol. Mag. Mar. X23 The normal plutonic rocks are 
characterized by astructurem which idiomorphicconstituents 
occur only in small proportion. i883 W. S. Bayley in A mer. 
Naturalist Mar. 208 An idiomorphic mineral Is one whose 
form is determined by the crystallizing forces acting within 
itself. An Idiomorphic mineral is bounded by crystal 
planes. Ibid. 209 When ..all of the constituents are idio- 
morphtcally developed, the rock is panidiomorphic. 
l:diopathe*tic> d. rare. [f. IDIOPATHY, after 
paiketie.] = Idiopathic. 

^ 1661 Lovell Hist. Antm. 4* Min. 237 The epilepsy., if 
idiopathelick, it is cured as before, by phlebotomy [etc.]. 
27x2 tr. Pemet's Hist. Drugs 1. 164 It prevails against.. 
Pains of the Head, whether Idiopathetick, or by Consent of 
Parts. 1846 Worcester cites Month. Reu. 

So Idiopathetical a. (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
Idiopathic (idwpje*}>ik), a. [f. Idiopatht -i* 
•IC. Cf. F. idiopathique (1732 in Hat2.-Darm.).] 

1 . Path, Of a disease : Arising by itself in a 
particular part of the body; of the nature of a 
primary morbid state; not consequent upon or 
symptomatic of another disease. ‘ 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym. 88 If the diseases, .be idio- 
pathick. 1684 tr. BoneCs Merc.Compit. m.6oTheidiopalhick 
Headach. .requires Purging. 1796 Nat. Hist.in Ann. Reg. 

It IS a real and Idiopathic disease. 2874 Mavdsley 
Respons. in Ment. Dis. iit. 80 Cases in which the Insanity Is 
oWing toidiopathicdiseaseofthc brain. 2876 tr. IVagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 2 In many cases it is. .important to recognize 
an affection as idiopathic or symptomatic. 

2 . Of the nature of n. particular affection or sus- 
ceptibility. 

2846 Sir W, Hamilto.n Dissert, in Reid's JVks. 854 The 
Idiopathic affections of our several organs of sense, as Colour, 
Sound. ■ 2857 Berkeley 403. 368 The common 
mushroom has proved fatal in Italy. .. This does not appear 
to depend upon any idiopathic phenomena, but upon the 
intrinsic character of the individual specimens. 

So Idiopa*tUlcal a. - prec. ; liencc Idiopa'tlri- 
cally adv., in tlie manner of an idiopathic disease. 

2828 Webster, Idhpathicalfy. 2835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. 
I. 227/x Disease*, as it commences idiopalhlcally within 
the vessel itself- 1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev, for 
Idiopatkical. 2862 T. J. Graham Prod. Med. 678^ We 
must carefully watch for the symptoms of the complications, 
and treat them . . much as when they occur idiopathlcally. 

I^Opathy (idijp'paji). [ad, mod.L. idio- 
pathia, a. Gr. i 5 ioird^«a (Galen): see Idio- and 
-PATHY. Cf. F, idiopathie.'\ 
f 1 . A feeling or sensation peculiar to an individual 
or class; an individual or personal state of feeling. 

2647 H. hloRE Song of Soul sx. To Rdr., All men are so 
lull of their own phansies and idiopathyes, that they scarce 
have the civility to interchange any words with a stranger. 
Ibid. (InterpreL unusual words)^ /i/«^a////r,..isones proper 
peculiar n-at/oi, mine or thine, being affected thus or so upon 
this or that occa-rion. a x 683 .Cudwortii Immut. Morality 
(*73*) 54 Impossible to demonstrate ..that any two 
Men have the very same Phantasms or Ideas of Red or 
Green, these being Idiopathi^ ^ ^ 

2 . Path. + a. A morbid condition originating in 
the part affected, and not occasioned by disease 
elsewhere. Obs. b, A disease not preceded or 
occasioned by any other; a primary disease. 

a 2640 Jackson Creed x. xxxiiL § 9 Ihe idionathy as 
physicians speak is in the soul, the sinupathy only in the 
spirit or conscience. sfrjiPhil. Trans. VI. 2292 The Parts, 
which are primarily and by idiopatliy affected in a Con- 
sumptioD. 26^ PiiiLLirs (ed. 5), IdiopaSkie^ in Ph>*sick, a 
primary Disease. 2833 New Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 229 
This moral idiopathy, which neither proceeds from nor 
depends on any other disease,, .this itch for seeing meroor- 
.able places.. Is peculiarly English. 

Idiopbanous, etc. : see Idio-. 


I'diopt. [f. Gr. tSfos peculiar -f- stem orr- 

as in drrrrip one who looks, onroy seen.] One who 
has some peculiarity of vision. 

28^ Whewell in Todhunter,.*lfC. JVis Wks. (1876) II. 
1^3 'I he idiopt perceived^ scarcely any, if anj*, steady dis- 
tinction between the two images. 

Idiorepulsive, -static, etc. : see Idio-.. 

‘ Idiosy, obs. form of Idiocy. 
t Idiosyncra'sical, a, Obs. rare-^. [f. Idio- 

SYXCBAS-r ■>r -IC + -AL.] = IDIOSY^*CKATIC. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased Ihtrod. 20 What shall I say 
of the Idiosyncrasicall.. propriety of divers patients? 

tldiosyncrasis. Obs, rare. [a. Gt.' iBto- 
avyKpdais.j =next. 

26^ Whitlock Pref. a in, Out of an Idiosyn- 

crasis (or particular Temper) of my fancy. 2797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 348 Lest the acrid humour, .should be mistaken 
for the effect produced by an idiosyncrasis of the vessels. 

Idiosyncrasy (idi£>si*gkrasi). Also 7 idio- 
sygerasyo, 7-8 -syncrasie, 7-9 {erron.) -cracy^ 
[ad. Gr. IbiodvyKpdaia] also -uvyKpdais, f.' Idto- 
Idio- + cvyKpSais commixture, tempering '{avv 
together + xpaats mixing, tempering, Crasis).] A 
peculiarity of constitution or teraperam^t. 

1 . The physical constitution peculiar to an indi- 
vidual (+ or class). Now only Med. 

2604 F. Herinc Modest Def. 29 The idiosygerasye or parti- 
cular Natures (as-Galen calleth them)are vnknown. 26^ Sir 
T. Browne Pseud Ep. 111. xxviii. (ed. 2) is2WhetherQuail« 
from any idlosymcracy or peculiarity of constitution, doe in- 
nocuously feed upon Hellebore. 2744 Berkeley 5/nV § 87 
Something in the idiosyncrasy of the patient that puzzles 
the physician. xSzS Edin. Rev. XLVII. 39 The special 
and apparently capricious varieties of digestive power, 
which the learned call Idiosyncrasy. 2875 H. C Wood 
Therap. (1879) 22 Temperaments are peculiarities of or- 
ganization characterizing classes of individuals ; idiosyn- 
crasies, peculiarities belonging to single individuals. 

2 . The mental* constitution peculiar to a person 
or class of persons ; individual bent of mind or in- 
clination ; a view or feeling, a liking or aversion, 
peculiar to a single person, race, or nation. 

2665 Glanvjll Scepsis Sci. xiv. 90- The Understand- 
ing also hath its Idiosyncrasies, as well as other faculties. 
2771 Wesley Wks. I2872) VI. 228 There may be an idiosyn- 
crasy— a peculiarity in your constitution of SouL 2874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. iv. 58 The pertinacious idiosyncrasy 
of the Gallic genius. , - 

• 3 . A mode of e.xpres5ion peculiar to an author. 

2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.iix. vii. § 34 III. 659 The style of 
Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we might expect from his 
genius. Ibid, ut. vi. § 73 III. 329 The elaborate delinea- 
tions of Jonson, or the marked tdiosyncracies of Shakspeare. 
2874 Sayce Compar, Philol. i. 22 We must not .. believe 
that we know a language because we can successfully 
imitate the idiosyncracies of a few of its literary men. 

Idiosyncratic (i:diO|Sinkrre*tik), a, [f. prec., 
after Gr. ovyKpaTiKos : see -ic.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, idiosyncrasy ; due to individual 
disposition or susceptibility. 

a 2779 Wakdurton Div. Legal. 11. App. (1846) I. 325 His 
Lordship's idiosyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. 
2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser*. f. (2873) An idio- 
syncratic use of words. 2B86 Sy.monds Remxiss. Italy, Cath, 
React. ti898> VII. xiii. 227 Our true critic renounces idio- 
syncratic whims and p.-irtialities, 2893 Brit. Med, yrni. 

2 SepL 555 The action — idiosyncratic or otherwise— of the 
above-named drug. 

So Idiosyncra’tical Ct. — prec, ; hence Idio- 
hyncra'tically adv.y by inherent peculiarity of 
constitution. . . 

2650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 26 The confederate 
veriue of the Unguent .. idiosyncratically opposed to the 
cssentiall hostility of that Add. 2670 MAY.»nvARtNC Vita 
Sana vi. 70 The \*arious natures .. and idosyncralical 
properties of several bodies. *863 Lytton Caxtoniana I. 72 
The man invetcrately,idio5yncraticaJly shy, 2893 Patmore 
Reli^io Poetx (1898) 40 Those of idiosymcralical enthusiasm. 

Idiot (idi^t), sb. Forms: 4 ydyote, 4-5 
ydiotte, 4-6 -ot(e, yd-, idyot, 5 idyotc, -othe, 
ydeot0,6ydeot(te,ideot(t)e, idiotte,4-7 idiote, 
4-9 ideot, 4- idiot, [a, I*', idiot (13th c. in 
Hat2.-Darm.) = It., Sp., Pg. idiola^ ad. L. idiula 
uneducated, ignorant person, ad. Gr. ISion-iyr private 
person, common man, plebeian, one tvithont pro- 


fessional knowledge, ‘ layman ; and so, ignorant, 
ill-informed person, f. prirate, own, peculiar. 

In the T6ih c., instances of the w’ord are found with Initial 
ti, transferred from an {a nidiot : — an idiot ) : nidiot was 
further popularly corrupted to NtocET iq.v.). With the 
latter cf. the modem \Tilgar pronunciation, sometimes 
graphically represented as idget.] 
tl- A person without learning; an ignorant, 
uneducated man ; a simple man ; a clown. Obs. 

This use is app. partly due to passages in the Vulgate or 
Greek N. T., esp. Acts iv. 23, x Cor. xiv. x6. 

*377 Lancu P. pi. B. xvi. 170, I..5«le forth as an y^ote 
In centre to aspye After Pieres he plowman, f 
CRAVE Z.i/i St. Kath. I. rE 3 Rysht cs 
sent Austj-n seyth, hec meneth the aposteJI^^r th i . 
Iciiri Avek .483 Caxtos cm . ’ 27 /' 
repreuyd hym sore as unosnnj'ng and > . . , 

U.Buhing/r's DecmieUxs^^) *3 A most Y 

speech, wherewithal! euen the >-ene idiots 
2647 H. More Poems Pre/., It would le safer to f ^ 

vntintr iiHg or Coontiry idiots .. then tho*e 
labnSiUS wits and fvnrwttm Philosophers. _ 1657 The 

DeS^ Loner, or the Sairxtiy IdeoB Denettoetj rS^ h RVrt. 

aII E. lr.Mi ^ E. 374. "V 
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standing no other Language than Turkish, ijtz J. Covel 
Acc, Grk. C/u 353 There is also this verj* remarkable 
passage in the Cardinal ; Idiotte qui vident Picturas, Ideots 
who see these Pictures [etc,]. 

+.b. Spec, A layman. Ohs, 

CX380 WvcuF Wks. (18S0) 46 We dwelten lo-gidre in 
chlrchis, & weren idtotis, & NTiderloute to ale men. x6xi 
Panegyr. I'erses in Coryafs C^'itdities, For he would not 
Take orders but remaine an Idiote. 1638 Strict. 

Lyndom, i. 158 That .hee that supplietb the place of the 
idiot or laye-man in answering for the people shall under- 
stand. x66o Jer. Tasxor Duct. Dubit. i. li. rule il. § 
holy and innocent ideot, or plain easj' people of the Laity. 

f c. One not professionally learned or skilled; 
also, a private (as opposed to a public) man. Ohs. 

1638 F. Jus'ius Paint Ancients 75 If any one should bid 
an idiot take the instruments and mend what he blameth in 
the Artificers, he should never be able to doe it. 1651 Jer. 
Taylor Cterns Dorn. 54 In the form of Ideots and private 
persons, X663 Boyle Exp. <5- Nat. Philos, i. 17 Idiots 
admire in things the Beauty of their Materials, but Artists 
that of the Workmanship. 

2. A person so deficient in mental -or intellectual 
faculty as to be incapable of ordinary acts of 
reasoning or rational conduct. Applied to one 
permanently so afflicted, as distinguisbed from one 
who is temporarily insane, or * out of his •wits *, 
and who either has lucid intervals, or may be 
expected to recover his reason. 

By the older legal authorities an idiot is defined as one 
congenitally deficient in reasoning powers, a * natural^ fool* 
{efi quot. 1590), and this is still the common implication of 
the term. In quot. T440=/i/r(^4wV. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10456 (Cott.) pou sai.s to me als til 
a sott, Haldes pou me for ani idiot \GSii. a foie]? C1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 311 Wenestow make an ydyot of 
cure dame? cx^t$ Fouud. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
13 He made and feyned hym-self vnwyse..and owtward 
pretendid the cheyr of an ydiotte, c 1440 Promp, Parv, 
258/2 Idyole, neither fowle ne ryghte \%'j'ce {H. idyote, halfe 
innocent..), X590 Swikburne Testainentsw.y^ Nc\. 

Idiote, or a naturall foole is he, who notwithstanding he 
bee of lawfull age, yet he is so witlesse, that hee can not 
number to twentie, nor can tell what a^e he is of, nor 
knowelh who is his father, or mother, nor is able to answer 
to any such easie tjuestion. X648 Milton* Tenure Kings 
(1650) 52 By the ci\*il laws a foole or Idiot bom shall 
lose the lands whereto he Is born because he is not able to 
use them aright, 1690 Locke Hjoh. Und, n. x\. (1695) 77 
Idiots make very few or no Propositions, and reason scarce 
at all. 1793 Holcroft tr. Laz'ater's Physiog. III. Hi. 247 
Who can explain wlierein consists the difference of organiza- 
tion between an ideot and another man? 1845 Stephen 
Comm, Laws En^, (1874) II. 62 Persons in.sane (in which 
class are.. to be included idiots who have had no under- 
standing from their birth, as well as lunatics who. .have lost 
the use of their reason). 

b. A term of reprobation for one who speaks 
or acts in what the speaker considers an irrational 
way, or with extreme stupidity or folly ; a block- 
head, an utter fool. 

rx37S -5*^. Leg. Sahils^ Theodcra 148 Wenand I ware sic 
a ydioi, hat |»u suld wit my priuele. a 1568 CovERD.^LE Bh, 
Death iii. lii. (1579) 258 O thou great ydioie, thou 
lamenteal, that thy name and honour perlsneth in this 
transitorie worlde. 1620 Grasger Div. Logike 381 Many 
obdurate Popish Idiote.s say, that all things are so deare . . 
because ihere is so much preaching. 17x3 Addison Ct. 
Tariff‘d He called them ideots and blockheads. 1796 Bp. 
Watson Apol. Bible 283 He would have been an ideot, had 
he put it in the power of his enemies to prove [etc]. 1840 
Dickens Barn.^ Rudge li. You idiot, do you know what 
peril you stand in ? [18S0 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even f -w. 
136, * I think people are “ idgets " ! ’ .said Frances.] 

fc, A man of weak intellect maintained to 
afford amusement to others ; a household or court 
fool ; a professional fool or jester. Idiot's hood, a 
fool’s cap. Ohs. 

1526 Will of T. Goldisburgh (Somerset Ho.), To Richard 
Carlton my Idj-ot. 1586 G. Whitney Emblems i. 8x The 
ideot likes, with babies for to plaie. i6xa Woodall Surg. 
;)/rt/eWks. (1653' 297 He that’s wise In ^8 0%^ conceit, puts 
on the Idiots hood. 17XX Aouiso.v Spect. No. 47 r 2 Idiots 
are still in Request' in most of the Courts of Germany, 
where there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence, who 
h.Ts not two or three dressed, distinguished, undisputed 
Fools in his Retinue. 

3. attnb. or quasi-tir^'. a. Appositive, as idiot 
hoy, fool, vian, mother, b. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of an idiot or idiocy, idiotic; as 
idiot face, laugh, look, etc. 

X377 Lancc P. Pl. B. XI. 30S Ignoraucia Non excusat 
eptscipos nec idiotes pre^tes, 156* Bulleyn Bk. Sicke 
//(f;/ 69 b, Ch.iunged into Jdeotte fooles. 1647 H, More 
Song of iioul 1. II, Iv", A priv’ate idiot man. 1700 Drydek 
Cymen fr iph. iie I.ong mule he stood, and. .His wonder 
witness d with an idiot laugh. J7xx Shaftesii. Charaet. 
(*737) I* *37 Why does an idiot-look and manner de.stroy 
the efleci of .nil those outward charms ? 1798 WoRoyiv. 
{title) The Idiot Boy. ^ 1809 Byron Eng. Bards 248 The 
tale of Betty Foy, The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot Ixjy sZsrj 
Hood Mids. Fairies xciv, To hope my solemn countenance 
to wring To idiot smiles I 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxvit. 
6 Or if in idim impotence arow you sit. 1885 Stevf.nsos* 
Dynamiter xiii. 196 WTicn 1 look upon your idiot face .. 
liie tears spring up. 

4. Comh., as idtold’orst, -dull, •like adjs. ; idiol- 
zoorshipper, 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confui. Rhem. N, T. (x6t8) 662 
A childish and idiotclikc pole. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, Cr, v. 
i, 7 Thou picture of what ihou seem’st, and idoll of ideot- 
worshippers. x6ia Rowlands Knave of Hearts Bb, Mj* 
Stockings Jdeot-like, red, grecnc, and ycalow. 1793 Hol- 


croft tr. Lavaters Physiog, III. xxx\*i. 186 The idiot-bom 
cannot without a miracle become a philosopher. x8x8 
Codbett Pot, Reg. XXXIII. 28S They,' ideot-like, stand 
staring and sucking their fingers, 1845 51 rs. Norton Child 
of Islands (1846) X52 Blind ! and adder-deaf, and idiot-dull. 

Idiot, V. noncc-wd, [f. prec. sb.J irans. To 
call (any .one) ‘idiot’. 

Aylmer sF, 590 Much befooled and idioted, 
11 Idio’ta. Ohs. rare'^^, [L. or It. : see Idiot sh .1 
= Idiot ; in quot in transf. sense. 

X624 Bp. MouNTAGuCiX^cyTo Rdr.7 Many idle pamphlets 
Jn this ver3* kinde have 1 seen in my daye.s, but a verrier 
idiota saw I never anj*. 

f IdiO'tacy. Ohs, rare”^, prreg. f. Idiot or 
L. + -ACT.] =Idiocv. 

1583 Stubbes Anai, Abus, i. (1879) 41 Vnder braue attyre 
sometime is couered great ydiotacy and folly. 

Xdiotcy (i’diptsi). prreg. f. Idiot + -cy, q.v.] 
— Idiocy, Idiotism. 

x8i8 in T0DD.. -T839 F. Barham .fi’.y;//. 34.lt is 

but idiotcy to anatomise The fine degrees of guilt. 1851 H. 
Mayo Pop. Superst, <ed. 2) 76 Congenital idiotcy and 
imbecility. x8ss H. Spencer' Princ. Psychol, (1887) I. 
vii. § 268. 470 A doctrine which makes idiotcy unaccount- 
able. X865 Nichols Britton II. 20 As long as they continue 
in their idiotcy [en loursotiej. 

Xdiotic (idijf’tik), a. [f. after Gr. i5iairi«-(5f 
(see next), or L. idiotic-us ; but in sense following 
Idiot. Cf. F. idiotiqueI\ Characteristic of or 
having the nature of an idiot or idiots ; devoid of 
intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, or foolish. 

17x3 Bentlev Ran. Disc. Free-think. xHx. ii. 51 Maintain- 
ing that the Sun, Moon, and Stars were no bigger than they 
appear to the Ej*e, and other such Idiotic Stuff. X809-X0 
Coleridge /V'Awif (1837)111.343 He may have an idiotic 
understanding, and what is far more common .. an idiotic 
heart. X877 Black Gn*r>i Past,\, hlore. .than he was likely 
to learn in any half-dozen years of his idiotic existence. xBBj 
Spectator 9 Apr. 491/2 Much that is idiotic and insufferable 
in modem strivings after fun. 

Idio'tica.1, a. Also 8 ideotical. [f. late L. 
ididtic-us iinedncated, ignorant, nnskilful (a. Gr. 
iStaiTtiiSs, f. ISiimjs : see Idiot) + - al.] 

+ 1. Uneducated, unlearned, plain, ignorant. Ots. 
Idiotical psalms, ^aA|ioi tSttoTtxot, p.salms composed by 
uneducated persons or laymen, the use of which was for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicea. 

X646 J. (Sregorv Notes ^ Obs, l*o Rdr. (1650) p ivb, You 
may take it perhaps as forbidden by the Laodicean Canon 
among the Idloticall P.^^almes. <1x652 J. Smith Set, Disc, 
(xSax) 184 It [truth] speakswith the most idiotical sort of men 
in the most idiotical way. J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
III. ii. (X7X3) 283 It is not being.. learned or idiotical, which 
makes so great a difference betwixt them, xyas Blackwall 
Sacr. Classics I. 271 (T.) The language of the sublimest 
authors of Greece Is, upon occasion, Idiotical and vulgar. 

+ 2 . Private, personal, individual. Obs. rare. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Idiotical, private or belonging to 
private men. 1660 R. Coke yustlce Ftnd.j He.. absurdly 
prefers theobedtence of the Commander. .before the idiotical 
good of the Subject. 

3 . = Idiotic. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., belonging to an Idiot. 

x7Sx S.M0LLETT Pcr. Pic. (1779) IV. xci. 92 The ideotical 
hag. X795 Gifford Riseviad (1811) 60, I recollect but two 
exceptions. MeiTj*’a idiotical Opera, and Mrs. Robinson’s 
more idiotical Farce. 2834 H. Miller Scenes d* Leg. x.vi.v. 

I (1857) 443 Persons of an idiotical cast of mind. 

; Hence ldio*tlcalIy adv., in an idiotical manner; 
Idio'ticalness, utter stupidity or irrationality. 

x668 H, More Div. Dial, ii.xi. (17x3) 122 It is the Idiotical- 
ness of your phancy that makes you thus puzzled. x668 W i l- 
KINS Real Char. 195 Idioticalncss, being as a natural Fool. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Rlidge (1859) 279 That Idiotically 
serious kind of look that a man puts on who is conscious of 
having drank a little more than he should have done. x86o 
Gen. r. Thompson Audi Alt. III. c-xvi. 51 War idiotically 
begun, and carried on with contempt of the ordinary rules 
for escajiing defeat. 

II IdloHcon (idi|ffn-tikpn). [a. ■ Gr. iSton-iKuv, 
neat. sing, of ISioitikoj (see Idiotjc).] (See quot.) 

184* Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Idioticon, a word of frequent 
Use in Germany, signifjdng a dictionarj* confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases peculiar to 
one part of a countrj*. 1883 ./lwfr<V<r;< VI. 187 We wish 
somebody would compile a Philadelphia ‘idioticon’. We 
have many local oddities ; ‘Gi’me’, for ‘ give me *, 
t Idiotisli, a, Obs. [f. Idiot, or L. idiota + 
-iSH.J = Idiotic. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. i. (East) iiB Starke foolishe- 
nesse, all and moste j-diotishe dottage. X614 T, Adams 
Devils Banquet 327 Empirickes endanger not more bodies, 
than ideotibh Priests soules. 1785 Palev Mor, Philos. 
(i8t8)^ 1. 3^54 As if he were mad or idiotish. 

Xdiotism. (i'di^tir’m). Also 7 ideotisxn. [In 
branch \.=^^,idiotisme ( 16 th c. in Hatz.-D.Trm.), 
ad. late L, ididtismus common or vulgar manner 
of speaking, a. Gr. Ibicoria^os yeay or fashion of a 
common person, homely or vulgar, phrase, f. 
iStuuiuv (see Idiotize). In branch II. f. Idiot + 
-ISM; cf. (Cotgr.).] 

tl. The speech, language, or dialect peculiar 
to a country, age, etc. ; = Idiom i. Obs. 

*588 T. H[arvev) Disc. Probleme 65 Some patcherics 
bungle up in an uplandish Ideotisme, a 1631 Donne A'erw. 
^39) 1\ . xo'. 220 It is the language and Idiotism of the 
^urch of that the Resurrection is to be believed as an 
rf in Somers 7>/Tr/x(i748) II. 433 By 

' Clemency and TjTany should signify the same 

I T hing; which, according to the Idiotism 01 our Da\*s, are 
1 quite contrarj*. 


. t2. The peculiar character or genius of a].. 
guage; idiomatic character : =Idio« 2 . Oi, " ' 
1605 J . Dove Ccnful. A tMsm 46 The same idiotira. 
propnetj'e of speach in both 1 estaments vsed . doe An 
that they were written by one and the selfe-sarae stS' 
16S3 Drydek Life Plutarch 96 We may have lost sou'.,'",) 
of the idiotism of that language in which it [a i-sii w 
spoken._ 1731 J. Gill rnrnVWL (1750) 13 1„ ‘ 

ment with the idiotism of the Hebrew language. 

3 . A peculiarity of phrase; a current'deviaSM 
or departure from the strict sjmtactical rules or 
usages of a larrguage ; = Idiom 3. 

ai6is Donne D/rfniVj- (1651)32 It satisJesceD 
the phrase, .that it is a meer Idiotism. 1683 Cave Euldp 
astici, Hilary 212 Infecting their style ufth the peoiHa 
Idiotisms of their own Country. <1x734 North ZrrrflL 
373 He once composed a Turkish dictionarj*, and sioued 
the ordinary idiotisms and analogies of that language. 1^ 
Century Mag. XXIV. 637 An attempt .. to conform to ite 
‘ idiotisms * of the English language. 

t b. A technical term of science or art. Oh. 
x65S B^mhall Def. itrte Liberty xix. 157 Mmt the Jfi- 
thematician, the Metaphysician, and the Divine, relinq'juh 
all their tearmes of Art, and proper idiotlsmesi 

c. A 'personal peculiarity of expression; aa 
individualism (of language), rare. 

X867 H. N. Day Art Discourse ^ 287 (1870) 260 IdiotCT, 
or the use which is confined to an individual. 

+ d- h'ansf. A' peculiarity of action, maimer, cr 
habit, Obs. 

x6io Donne Pseudo'Mart.yo Having made it hahltnaD 
to them, and an Idiotisme ot that Religion. 1639 Fittn 
Holy IFar xv', xvi. 196 The very language of their ba.’di 
made them suspected .. because they could not counteifdt 
tlie French idiotismes in managing their bucklers. 

II. 4. Ignorance; lack ofknowledgeorcultare. 
X63S J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Banish'd ri»y,_Aijb. Ib 
discov’ring with his owne vile breath His Idiotisme, he’d 
be jeer’d to death, <r 1652 Brome City Witw. i. Wk^iE?) 
J. 334 May Peasantry and Idiotism trample Upon thehezds 
of Art and Knowledge. 

6. The condition of being void of intellect or 
reason; s=Idiocv. Now 
i6tx CoTCR., Idiotisme, ideotisme, naturall follie (etc.]. 
X632 Brome North. Lasse nr. it. Wks. 1873 III. 5* 
Lunacie and Ideotism. X710 Luttrell A’nyA’rMisj;) 
VI. 594 Secretary to the commissions ofluna^'andiowuioi. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4)IIL 62 Wit, madn^ a«l 
idiotism are as distinctly an heir-loom of some fanwes 
scrofula, consumption, and cancer of others, 

b, Extreme folly, senselessness, or stnpmy, 
e.xhibited in thought or conduct (cf. Idiot j b). 

159* Nashe P, Peniiesse (Shaks. Soc.) 40 Nev 
new ! we must cry ». or else we shall be ebrutend wa 
a hundred newe tytles of idiotisme. x6ao E. oWINt 
Horze Subs. 363 [To] bee so farre carried a\vay wth tja 
Ideotisme, which is both against Reason and 


X745 Eliza Haywood Female 

or madness of such notions would. . llkeoiheridiousmv- 
pity letc.]. 1764 WiL*KES Corr. (1805) II. 63 hat 
It would be in me to trust myself to a 
such baseness, Scotsman 8 Apr., 

pathy when they have damaged themselves bytheperpt 
lion of an idiotism. . _ 

+ I'diotist. Obs. rare. [f. Iwoi (or ils k. or 
Gr. original) + -ist.] =Idiot i. 

171S M. Davies Atkcn. Brit. 1 . 
lion is still, .in. .practice amongst the Romish Imw 

'"Hence^t Idloti-sUcal a., used by tlie imjwraed. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 77 IJe 
Vulgar (^atholick Instrument, call’d the Rosar>* or 

Idiotize (i-did^taiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ni t ^ 
Gr. iSieurff-eiv to put into common 
+ 1. iutr. To act in a way peculiar to them 
(cf. Idiotism 3 d). Obs. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. HI. Cnf ” Idirtu- 
Calvinists, .disown and condemn our Dissenters 

ing as well as Schismalizing. ^ , 

. 2. infr. To become idiotic or stupid. f.iooVias 
?<i x8oo tr. Montesquieu’s Pers. (1.)» . ...pcti 

if the heads of the greatest men idiotired, wn 

To make idiotic, to convert mlo an 
idiot : to make a fool of, befool. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 5S0 They l«thouR 
they might further idiotise the^ public. .j’-gjallocr 

Fleet Papers 1. Xlviii. 382 The invention . . _ jtxi*, 

former sages. x8W T. Hardy Mayor cf 
Henchard stood as if idiolised. .1 i — TntOTlC* 

tI-diotly,<7. Obs. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope yj I 

iddioily, coxcombly Ordinal Maidalchino. _TnioCT* 

I-diotry. [f.fDioT + -nv.] a. Sc.La^' 
b. Idiotic or infatuated conduct, ' jjj ^ 65 

•1597 Laxves Sc. Pari. ^(cd. ^hcnei Ac J 
(heaaing) Anent the bneue of Idiot ^ ^ 

T®T elf Process (CO. 2/ * 


uiTniy correspondence with him, 
try. 1826 J.V.LSON.Aorf. •i"''^riSoyi 1 eirrtl! 55 ^ 
emancipate the Catholics in r. 100 f 

. . U pure idiotry. 1868 Act 3. art 

brieves of furiosity and idiotr)' 
abolished. 

Idiotype, etc. : sec Idio-. vdelldfij 

Idle^idl).a. (r^.)/orm8 : 5 

4-5 ydul, 4-C idyl, Se. * fiVdcll, ’ 
idyUe, ydyll, .6-6 ydyl, b'l?/} as M cn>P>)'- 

6- Idle. [OE. /<*/-OKris.></r/,OS.W‘« 



idle: 
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IDLE-HEADED. 


worthless (MDu. idel^ Du. ijdglj ry/), OHG. 
f/a/ empty, useless, vain (MHG. G. eiiel bare, 
mere, pure, worthless, vain; Sw. and Da. idel 
mere, pure, are from LG.). The orig. sense; 
was app. ^ empty but the ulterior etymology is 
obscure. The sense-development in Kng., which 
has produced senses 4 - 6 , has been very different 
from that in Ger. and Du.] 

* 1 * 1. Empty, vacant ; void {of), Ohs. 

B^ 07 vi/(/'(Z.) 2888 Lond-rihtes mot .. monna asghwylc idel 
hweorfan. tf8»s Psalter cvi[i]. 9 ForSon gereorde 

sawle idle [h. saiiavit attimam inanent]. cxooo vElfrjc 
Hon:, 11.582 To hwan rnffij Sis eorSlicehussif hit yde! stent? 
C1200 Vices Virtues 23 Wulen we fare to 3essere idcle 
saule and amti. a 1225 Auer. P, 212 To hwamso is idel of 
god. . 1340 Ayeub. 131 He is uol of zennes, and ydel of alle 
guode. ^ 1388 Wyclif Gen. i. 2 The erthe was idel [1382 
veyn with ynne] and voide (L. inanis et vacva\ ^ c 1450 tr* 
De Imitatione ni. xxvii. 97, I am idel erj^e & voide, til bou 
illumyne me. 

2. Of actions, feelings, thoughts, . words, etc. : 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or significance; 
leading to no solid result; hence, ineffective, 
worthless, of no value, vain, frivolous, trifling. 
Also said of persons in respect of their actions, etc. 

In OE., and early ME., freqftent in idle yelp^ boasting, 
vain-glory : see Yf.lp. 

^825 Ve^, Psalter xciii[i]. ir Dryhten wat geSohtas 
monna foroon idle sind. ^950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xii. 36 
Eghuelc word idil [L. otiosum) sprecende biSon menn 
[etc,], ciooo iELFRtc xxvi, aoEall eower geswinc bi3 
idel. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 On unnilte speche, and 
on iuele dede, and on idel i^nc. a 1300 Cursor M. 28338 
Idel gammes, chess and tablis. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. n. 
pr. vii. 46 (Camb. MS.) Yif yt be for the audience of poeple 
and for idil rumours. £1440 Promp. Parv. 258/1 Idyl 
spekare, . 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 

233 Beda speaketh there of the Northeast mouth of the flood 
Genlade : which speech of lus were idle, if that water had 
none other mouthe but that one. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 245 He is no idle talker. 1607 Shaks. Tinton iv. lit. 
27 No Gods, I am no idle Voiarist. i6x7 _Morvson /tin. 11. 
47 The Schooleniens idle and absurd distinctions. 1709 
Swift Adx>auceni. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. i. 98 It is idle to 
propose remedies, before we are assured of the disease. 1802 
Mar. 'EpQZ\\QvexH Moral T. (i8i6) 1. 217 He did not., 
waste his time in idle conjectures. 1857 Bucklf. Civith, 
I. xiii. 745 To argue against these opinions would be idle 
indeed. 

1 1>- Void of meaning or sense ! foolish, silly, 
incoherent ; also (of persons) light-headed, out of 
one's mind, delirious (of. Idle-headed). Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron.^ Rich. HI 55 b, He . . beganne a lylle 
to waxe ydle and weake in his wit and^ remembraunce. 
Ibid,^ Hen. V/II 219 b, She seined to bee in Traunses, and 
spake and uttered many foolishe and Idle woordes. <11658 
Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton iv. ii, Kaih. Why do you talk 
so? Would you were fast asleep. Frank. No, no 5 I am 
not idle. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Sur^. iii. li. 223 A patient 
that sleepeth much, and is idle withal in his sleep. 

. c. Without foundation : baseless, groundless. 
159a Spenser F, Q. r. xil. 9 When they came where that 
dead Pragon lay .. The sight with ydle feare did them 
dismay. 1617 AIobyson Itin. ii. 235 ITie bruUe that they 
should have come for Ireland was idle. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eug. vi. II. 153 He declared that Barillon must have 
been imposed upon by idle or malicious reports. 1878 
Browning irt Saisiaz 433 Idle hopes that lure man onward, 
forced back by as idle fears. 

3. Of things : Serving no useful purpose, useless. 

c£te7 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, xviii. 120 Paer 3a:t 

heafod bi3 unhal, call 3a Itmu bio3 idelu. 3eah hie hal sien. 
a xooo Cxdmon’s Gen. 106 Pes wida grund stod . . idel and 
unnyt. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau’s Thcat. World R iv. 
As touching the eares, they arc not idell, they are placed. . 
hie and eminent for to receyve the sounde that naturally is 
borne hie. XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. u. ii. 180 Vsurping 
luie. Brier, or idle Mosse. 3597 Gerarde Herbal i. lix. 
§ I. 8t Out of the hole commeth a small idle or barren 
chaflie eare like unto that of Parnell. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
World (1732) 124 Which are no idle or useless Part. 2730- 
46 Tho.mson Autumn 371 Caught in the meshy snare, in 
vain they beat Their idle wings, entangled more and more. 
3834 Disraeli Rcik Epick it. xxU, The idle shells On silent 
shores that none regard. 

4. Of persons : Not engaged in work, doing 
nothing, unemployed. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 6 Hw'ffit her slondes ge 
alien daese idlo? [C97S Rusinv. Gosp. unnyttc. cxooo 
A^s. Gosp. idelej. a 3225 Ancr.R, 44 LokcSalso ich bid ou 
l>et Re ne beon neuer idel. Ayenb. 206 Huo j^l is ydel 
he him may na^t longe hj'alde bet he ne ualle in<to zenne. 
c 3450 ^lirour Saluacioun 759 To devocionne evre and Con- 
lemplacionne Was sho gyven and nevre ydel. 3530-3 Aetzz 
Hen. V/Ilt c. 12 To aresl the sayde vacaboundcs and ydell 
per.^ones. 3548 Hall C/tron., Hen. VII f 319 b, They were 
never idle but doyng some thyng in one part or other. 1603 
R. Johnson Kingd, ft Comnrtv. 11603) *79 The greater part 
of ms men and horses were idle. 3764 Burn PoorLatvs 143 
They are idle for want of such work as they are able to do. 
3^ J. T. Fowler Adamnan Inirod. 74 He could not bear 
to be idle even for on hour. 

fb. Idle from yTiO\. engaged in, free from, Ohs. 
e 3380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 359 For hd • . ben y-dil fro 
m.iny goode dedes. C3440 yacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 238 
pci were hj'je in pride, & ydel fro gostly occupacyoun. 

c. Of things, esp. time : Unoccupied ; charac- 
terized by inaction or want of occupation. Idle 
bread of idleness (Idleness 4). 

3297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4020 pat )-del lif pat pine men 
abbeb ylad. 3382 Wyclif Pros', xxxi. 27 Idil bred she eet 
not YL. partem otiosa non comedit\. 35^ PUgr. PerJ. (W. 
de W. 1531) 235 All my ydell ycres & dayes. 3583 Sidney 


Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 20 In these my .. idelest times. x6ot 
Shaks. yul. C. it. i. 117 Breake off betimes ; And euery 
man hence, to his idle bed, *6x7 Moryson Itin. 11, 1 In 
which place .. whilest I passed an idle yeere [etc.] 1700 
T, Brown tr. Fresny's Atnusent, Ser. 4 Com. 48 Persons., 
that have a great deal of Idle Time lying upon their Hands. 
2783 Cowper Epit. Hare^x Dozing out all his idle noons. 
1850 Carlyle Latternl. Pamph. 1. 47 Locking you up in 
tempor.ary Idle Workhouses. 3873 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
III. 234 Plough-Monday was an idle day*. 

d. Idle worms^ worms humorously said to breed 
in the fingers of the idle. 

■ [Cf. 3502 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. i. iv. 65 (Qo. is^) A little 
worme, Pickt [later edd. prickt] from the lasie nnger of a 
inaide [Quartos 2-5 4* Folio x, man. Folios 2, 3, 4, woman].] 
x6o7 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-Hater 111. i, Keep thy hands 
in thy muff, and warm the idle Worms in thy fingers’ends. 
6 . Of things : Inactive, unoccupied, not moving 
or in operation. 

152a More De quat. Noznss. Wks. 75^2 Mans mind is 
neuer ydle, but occupyed commonly either with good or 
euil. 3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 350 All the Elcmenles 
and other celestiall bodies . . are never ydle, but still occu- 
pied. 3655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Imprcrv. (1746) 
87 As a standing Water corrupteth in a little Space, so an 
idle Air. rolled about with no Winds, soon putrefleth. 3720 
Watts ^ Hosu doth the tittle busy bee* iii, Satan finds some 
mischief still For idle hands to do. 3822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 365 Peruvian bark-. is not an idle medicine ; 
for if it do not assist it will be sure to injure. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 85 TTie power which the courts of law 
had thus recognised wa.s not suffered to lie idle. 3877 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 4- Alining 3,0^ The mine ..was idle for 
the first six months of the year. 3898 Daily Nesvs 18 J une 
3/1 We don’t keep the pits idle for the fun of the thing. 

b. Of machinery. To run idle^ to run loose, 
without doing work or transmitting power. 

Idle wheel, idle-wheel, ? (<3) a safety-wheel to come into 
operation in case of the ordinary wheel breaking down ; (^) 
an Intermediate wheel used for connecting two ge.ared 
wheels when they' cannot be brought sufficiently near to 
ge.*!! directly, or when h is -necessary- that the ‘follower* 
should revolve in the same direction as the ‘ leader’, which 
would not be the case if they geared directly'. Idle pulley. 
the loose pulley of the * faj>t-and-Ioose pulley * arrangement. 

3805 Sped/. iV. Milton's Patent No. 2890 As near .. to 
each active wheel as a workman may think proper, low, 
strong idle wheels, .are to be placed . . ready in case of an 
active wheel coming off, or breaking, or an axle-tree failing, 
to catch the falling vehicle. 3842 K. Willis Princ. Aleck- 
anism 205 If a wheel A be placed between two other wheels 
C and B it will not affect the velocity ratio of those wheels 
. .but it does affect the directional relation; for .. in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the intermediate axis of A, 

B and C will revolve in the same direction. Such an inter- 
mediate wheel is termed an idle wheel. 3873 C. P. B. 
Shelley Workshop Appliances ti885) 187 Tlie wheel which 
is always in gear with the pinion Is brought also into gear 
with the backshaft wheel, the second wheel running idle. 
Ibid. 239 The central pulley is ‘idle’, that is to say it runs 
loose upon the shaft. 3875 Knight Diet. Meeh. iifilz 
Another description of idle-wheel .. Is [a wheel] caused to 
rest upon a belt to tighten it, to perfect its adhesion to the 
band-wheels over which it runs. 18S4 F. J. Britten Watch 
4 Clocknt. 324 An idle wheel introduced causes the follower 
to rotate in the same direction as the driver. 

6 . Addicted to doing no work; lazy, indolent. 

\ Idle bellies^ Indolent sluggards or gluttons (cf, 
Tittis i. 1 2 ). 

n 3^00 Cursor AT, 27238 Yong man idel, and aid man dill. 
3398 iBEVisA Barth. De P.R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 Heis slowe 
and ydle and Icsyth in ydlencs the tyme that is graunted 
to iraueylle in. 3530 Compend. Treat. (1863) 48 The ydle 
bellyes wolde have had leyscr Inough to put forth a nolher 
well translaiyd, 36^ Cannc Hecess. Separ. (1849) 246 The 
dumb dogs, caterpillars, and idle bellies, never had a better 
proctor than this. 3726 ShelVocke Voy. round World 
(*757) 28 They were very idle, and there was no driving 
them on faster. 3828 Scott F. AI. Perth xiv, The Prince 
is unhappily' a dissipated and idle youth. 

+ 7, In quasi-£r<f&. use=slDrA’. Obs. 

CX300 Cursor At. 28901 (Colt, Galba) If jeming idell 
be, for idell prayand tafd erwe. 33,. <730' /K<zrjF. (A.) 7102 | 
‘ Sir erl quah Gtj, ‘ her-of speke nou^t, AI idel hou hast me 
her-of bisoujt', 3663 Pej-ys Diary 29 Oct., The Quccne 
mends apace, they say ; but yet talks idle still. 

• 8. a. Parasynthetic combs., as tdledellzedy 
•brained, -handed, •fated, -Ihoughted, -wilted 
Also idle-looking adj. ; Idle-headed. 

3340 Ayenb. 218 pou ne sscit nayt sseawy pc beuore me, 
■ydel-honded. 1532 Frith Atirror to knosv Thyself (1829) 
272 Idle-bellied monks, canons, & priests. 1564 Brie/ 
Exam. *****^ iiij, To beSeue euery fonde meanyrng, as suche 
ydle brayned Durandes do brync- a 36x3 OvERBURYC.^rtrrtr., 
Sexton Wks. (1756) 206 Let him be found nev-erso idle pated, 
lie is still a grave drunkard. -26x5 Chatman Odyss.^wa. 
285 Is the man idle-bram’d for w-ant of rest? 3652 Gaulc , 
Alagaslrom, 177 Idle-witted and fantastical men. 2849 
Hare Par. Serin. H. 187 None of you can be so idle- 
thoughted as to fancy you can escape. 3870 Freeman in 
Stephens Li/e 4 Lett. (3893) II. lo Idle-Iooking, water- 
ing-place sort of folk. 

b. Special combs.: idle-back, an indolent per- 
son; *1* idle-being, being idle, idleness; 4 idle- 
pack, an idler; idle-peg (see quoL) ; idle-tongs, 

= Lazy-tongs. 

3828 Craven Dial., *Idle-hack, a la^* person. 3562 in 
Stry’pe Antt. Re/. (1709! I. xxxi. 317 Giving themselves to 
gammg, drinking, or '•idlcbeing at Home. 1624 Bp. Moun- 
TACU Gagg 326 You ,bavc^ playd the *Idle-pack, Addle- 
head, Ignavo or Negligent in the course of your book, 3747 
Hooson Aliner's Diet., 'IdUpeg, a of wood, driven into 
a hole in the Sioblade, to stop the Sweep from turning and 
save the winder the trouble of holding it. x8^ Mary Evre 
Lady's Walks it: S. France xWi. (1865) 163 Zigzag roads .. 
which at a distance look like a huge pairof *tdie-tongs. 


B. sb. (absol. use of the adf.) 

4 I. That which is useless, vain, or frivolous.- 
Obs. rare. 

C3000 Canons 0/ Edgar c 26 in Thorpe Laxos II. 250 
Ne idele spitece ne idele dsede . . ne refre anis idel. c 3000 
Sax. Leechd. III. 214 ^if hu Sesihst mane^a get I=goats] 
yde! ^etacnaS. c 3375 Lamb. Horn. 153 Opene to behalden 
idel and unnet. 

4 b. Itt (earlier on, an) idle : In vain ; without 
result ; without cause (cf. Idleness 1 ). Ohs. 

cxooo /Elfric Lev. xxvi. 16 On idel ge swincajj- ciooo 
— Dcut. V. 13 Ne nemne ge drihtnes namanon idel. r32oo 
Ormin 32514 Oiin idell & wihhutenn ned & alls he wollde 
leyykenn. 3297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 3071 It nis an yde! nojt 
)>at ich telle his lydinge. 1382 SVs'CLIF Pnrt'. xxiv. 28 Be 
thou not a witnesse in idil [1368 with out resonable cause] 
ajen ihi ne^hebore. c 3386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 522 Euery 
man that taketh goddes name in ydel, or fal.^ly svvercth with 
his mouth. <1x500 Ragman Roll 80 In Hazl. E. P. P. I. 
73 AI in ydel here is ihy labour. 

4 2. Idleness. Obs. 

<1X000 in Kemble Sal. ^ Sat. (1848) 258 J>e slep & I’St 
y'del fel unheawas & unhalo has lichoman. axzz^ Ancr. 

R. 404 Idel acoaldeS & acwencheS his fur. 1465 Pastor. 
Lett. No. 50T II. 183 A day lost in idyll can never be re- 
coveryd.^ x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. ir. 3319 His 
brains' rich Talent buries not in Idle. 

b. pi. The idles : idleness as an affection or 
distemper, colloq. 

3616 Withal! Did. 558 Hodie nullam lineam dux:, I 
have beene sicke of the idles to day. 3683 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1603) 753 Sick of the Idles. 

c. [f. Idle va The act of idling. 

1883 Fenn Aliddy 4- Ensipt xxiv. 342 A good idle ashore 
would be very pleasant. 

' 43 . An idle person, idler. Obs. 

3633 'Earl Manch. AI Alondo (1636) 346 Industry in any* 
calling m.-ike-s a man capable of better imployment, whereas 
Idles are fit for nothing but temptations. 3709 Rambling 
Fuddle-Caps 13 Had 1 thought you’d have prov’d such an 
Idle. 

Idle (sid’l), z/. [f. prec. adj. (OE. had /iiVfVrH 

to come to nothing, become vain or nteless.)] 

1. intr. To move or sannter idly. rare. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. ii. vi. 39 The Gossamours, Th.at 
ydles in the wanton Summer ayre. 3882 W. D. Howells 
in Lougnt. ATag. I. 43 A clear brown brook, .idles through 
the pastures. 3890 G. Gissinc Emandpated II. 1, xiv. 327 
Cecily let her fingers idle upon the keys. 

2. To be idle; to spend the time in idleness. 

3668 pF.ns Diary eo July, Thence idling all the after- 
noon. 36^ Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 95 All the heat of 
the Day they idle it under some shady Tree. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) 111, xxxi. 387 What do I keep fellows 
idling in the country for? 3853 Kane Crinnelt Exp. xix. 
(1856) 149 Whether you ate or slept, or idled or toiled. 

b. quasi-frjw. To idle (time) atvay^ to pass in 
idleness. 

3652 J. Audlev England's Comimv 8 Some idle aivay 
their time, a 1773 Ciiesterf. (T.), Will you improve that 
hour in.stead of idling it away? 38x3 £. S. hk'KMxr Heroine 
(1815) I. 29 Thus idling her precious time over the common 
occuiMtions of life. 

S. irons. To cause to be idle. 

3826 Moore Alem. (1834) V. 55 [I] have been a good deal 
idled these few days past. 3834 Sir W. R. Hamilton in 
R. P. Graves Li/e II. 97 My little boy, now about two 
months old, has not idled me much as yet. 1892 Stoff. 
Brooke Short Semi. 174 Some pursuit which idles you too 
much. 

TI Meaning obscure. 

cx^So Towrte/ey Afyst. xxx. 326 With youre bend>*s and 
youre bridyls of sathan, the whilke sir saihanas Idyls you 
for tha like. 

Hence I'dling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. v. 319 Not to be idle in idling 
times. 3843 Buthunk Sc. Fireside Star. 132 This coun»c 
of idling. .was now drawing to a close. 3879 Gf.o. Eliot 
Theo. Such xviii. 315 An idhng-place of dilettantcism. 

Idle, obs. form of Isle. 

4 1’dleby, I’dlesby, Ohs. Also 6-8 -bie, 
-be©, [f. Idle a. + -by 2 : cf. rttdeshy. (Sometimes 
associated with bee.)"] An idle fellow ; a loafer. 

a. 3589 Artai. Absurd. Ajb, Might Quids exile 

admonish such Idlebies to betake them to a new trade. 
363s Pacitt Christianogr. ii. 39 Purgatory made many 
idlc-bees swim in delicacy and voluptuousnesse. 3708 
Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Idle Lusks, slothful 
Idlebies. 

36x3 Cotcr., Claquedenf, a lazle rogue, idle luske, 
slouthfull idlesbie. 36x7 tr. De Dowinis on Rom. xiii. 12. 

43 Such a swarmeof idlcsbies. <Z3639W. Whatelfy Proto- 
types i. iv. (1640) 33 It is caste for Satan to cntanyle with 
his temptations the Idlesbee. 3683 W. Robertson P/ ir/wro/. 
Geu. (1603)753, I have played the idlesby to day. 
4X’dlefiu» Cl. Obs. [f. Idle a. + -ruL.] Full 
of idleness, idle. 

3483 CaxtoS Cato Biijb, Ydclful and vci-ne talk)^^. 
(Z3652 Bromf. Queen 4- Cone. v. vi. \\*ks. 1873 H. *»6 
Though our Queen.. be mercifully idlcful. 

4 1‘dle-liea-ded, obs. [Parasynthetic f./t//? 
head\ cf. Idle < 7 . Sn.] 

1. Of little understanding or intellect ; silly. 


lish ; crazy. , . ... 

>8 Shaks. Atcrry W. iv. iv. 36 The superstilioM idle- 
ied-EId Receiu*d,and did deliuer to our ace Phis tale 
Icme the Hunter, for a truth. 3614 R. i Afto* Hog 
h lost fenrt \. Biij, Our audience commonly are verj- 
lie idle-headed people- ’* ^ 

headed, and almo'it out of her little wits. 

Off one's head, out of ones wits; distracted, 
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*599 Haklitvt K<y'. II. ii. loS Crazed In mindfe and halfe 
out of his wits., for whether he were put in fright of vs.. or 
of sudden ioy . . hee became idle-headed, and for eight dayes 
space neither night nor day tooke any naturall rest, and so 
at length, died for lacke of sleepe. x62x Burton Anat. 
Mel. III. iv. I. ii. (1651) 656 HiIarion..for want of sleep 
became idle-headed. 1^4 R. L’Estrange Fables 132 The 
house was rifled and her trinkets went away with the rest. 
Upon this loss she fell idle-headed. 

'fXdleliedv -lieaFd, Obs. [-head.] Idleness. 
CX250 Gen.^ Ex. 28 Uo^ htc foljen idel-hed. 1594 Caretvv 
(1881) ti7 "When night out issewd bore Silence, and 
sweuens \printed sweums] roaming idlehed. 
l*dlebood. arch. [-HOOD.] Idleness. 

<'1540 Pilgr. T. 356 in Thytuie's AnUnadv. (1875) App. L 
87 Now be they takyn .. & we expellyd for our ydelhod. 
1820 Scott Monast. xii, Thy craven fear my truth accused, 
Thine idlehood my trus abused, 
tTdlelailc, -lejc. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LAiK, 
= ON. -Idkr action, f. leikr play.] Idleness. 
ctzoo Ormin’ 4738 IdellIe33C iss hasfedd plihht & wihbre]?)? 
wllif) Jjin sawfe. Ibid. 7845 f^tt he Ne lisstc nohht wipp ssre 
Till naness kinness ideHle33c. 

Idlely, obs. form of Idly. 

I'dlemaiit rare,. One who has no occupa- 
tion ; f formerly, in Ireland, a * gentleman \ as 
opposed to a working-man, 

1331 in Rymer Fcedera (1821) II. n. 812/2 Item quod 
nuTjus.:ducat Kernes, nec gentes vocatas Idelmen. X428 
JFrtier/bnl Arc/i. in loi/t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
295 Whatt ever man .arreste ony ydelman for ony trespasse 
done Upon forayne grounde ..shal pay to the commynes 
xx’L li. 1683 Trvon IlTay to Health eit There are another 
sort of things called Idle-men or Gentle-men (but nothing 
gentle do we find from them). 1832 Carlyle Misc,^ Corn’ 
'Law Rhymes (1857) III. 164 A man, Workman or Idleman. 

t I'dlement, Obs. [f. Idle v. + -ment.] Idle 
or profitless occupation, idling. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman dAlf. T. 118 These 
good things were not conferred ^^>on them. .to waste and 
consume these good blessings of God in vnnecessary Idle- 
ments. 1631 CeUstina r. 12 Let us not spend the time thus 
in idlements. 

Idleness (ai'd’lnes). Forms : see Idle a, 
[OE. idelnes^ f. idd Idle + ~nes -ness.] 
fl. Vanity: In (or p«) idleness^ in vain (cC 
Idle sb. i b). Obs. 

cZzsVesp. Psalter vf. 3 To hwon lufiaS ge idelnisse, and 
.soecao leasunge. Ibid, exxvifi], x Nem^e dryhten timbrie 
hus, in idelnisse winnaS 3a timbriaS 3a. 1303 R. BrunnE 
Handl.Synne'ji^ Swere nat hys name yn ydulnesse. X340 
Ayenh. 164 Salomon zayde his dom ine zuiche manere, 
'ydelnesse, ydelnesse, ydelnesse, and al ket ich izi is ydel* 
nesse *. 1398 Trevjsa. Bartlu De P. R, xtx. cxvi. (1495) 919 
It is not sayd in ydelnesse (thou hast made all in nombre 
weygfate and mesure). ^ cxdoo Rom. 3323 Ye may wele 
. . Voure wordis waste in idllnesse. 

2 . Groundlessness, worthlessness ; triviality! in- 
eptitude, futility. 

^ 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 56 Who seeth not the 
idleness of that fiction concerning a certain Fountain [etc.]? 
1758 H. Walpole Cat al. Roy. Authors (1759) 11 . Who,, 
could accommodate their minds to the utmost idlenesses 
of litterature. ^ 2883 S«R J. W. Chittv in I..aw Rep. 31 Ch. 
Div. 361 The idleness of the proceedings will be after>vards 
discovered. 

1 3 . Light-headedness, imbecility ; delirium ; also 
folly, foolishness, silliness. Ohs. 7 -are. 

a 2536 Tindale Anstv. More etc. (1850) 282 Interpreted .. 
as spoken of idleness of the head, by the reason of sickness. 
2542 R. Copland Guydods Quest. C/iirurg.y The sayde 
cauteres applyed to the sayd places auayleth to ydlenes, 
fallynge euyll, paynes of the heade. 26x2-23 Bp. Hall 
Contempi.:, O. T. xvni. iv, What an idleness it is for foolish 
hypocrites to hope they can dance in a net, unseen of 
heaven 1 2645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 181 This Fever 
..accompanied with. .idleness or raving, and restlessness. 
4 . The state or condition of being idle or un- 
occupied ; want of occupation ; habitual avoid- 
ance of work, inactivity, indolence ; an instance of 
this. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

Bread of idleness, bread not earned by labour; cf. idle 
bread {Idle. a. ^ c). 

^ cxooo Ecel. Inst. § 3 in Thorpe Laivs II. 404 Seo ydelnes 
IS k^cre sawle feond. C220S Lay. 24913 IdelncssemakeSmon 
his monscipe leose. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 233 Sucr- 
domc & Idilnes forlo fle. .c 2450 tr. De Imitathne lu. lix. 137 
Nature loiiekidclnes S: bodely'reste. 2576 Fleming 
Efist. 35s Apelles was such an enimie to ydlenesse, that 
his pencill was never drie, but still drawinge a line. 2606 
SiiAKS. Ant. Sf CL I. iv, 76 Tis lime we twaine Did ^hew 
our selues i' tb* Field. .Pompey Thrlues in our Idlenesse. 
26x1 Bidle .PnjzL xxxi. 27 She looketh well to the wayes of 
her houshoide, and eaieth not the bread of idlenesse [Coverd 
her bred with ydtlnes). x7xx Steele Sped. No. 06 P 3 
Playing at Dice with other Servants, and the like Idle- 
nesses. 1751 Tohnson Rambler No. 153 r 3 Unable to 
.support any of his children, except his heir, in the hereditary 
dignity of idleness, 2836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. ex 
The state.. insisted as iLs natural right that children should 
not be allowed to grow up in idleness. 

Idler vSi’dloj). [f. Idle z;. -f-EnL] 

1 . One who idles -or is idle ; one who spends his 
lime in idleness; an indolent person. 

(It has been used as the title of a periodical.) 

•*S34 T. Dorset in Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 36, 
lhavyngnolh\mg.lo doo, as an Idler went to Lambhelhe to 
the ,b>*shopis place, to sec what newis. 2687 Congreve Old 
Bach. L i. Come, come, leave business to idlers, and wisdom 
to fools : they have need of ’em. 2758 Johnson {title) The 
Idler. X78X CowpER Rdirem. 6Si An idler is a \K'atch that 
wants both hands, As useless if it goes as when It stands. 
2836 Hor. Smith Tin 7r;/w/.(iS76) 202 All rich idlers may 


be termed the representatives of former indaslrj^-and talent. 
1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 5 Had I not been a worker 
previous to my release from London, I could not now have 
been so glad .an idler. 2874 Green 6'Aor/ Hist.ix.% 2.616 To 
all outer .seeming Charles was the most consummate ofidlers. 

2 . Naut. * A general designation for all those 
on board a ship-of-war, who, from' being liable tb 
constant day dntyj are not subjected to keep the 
night-watch’ (Smyth Sailed s IVord-bk.) ; on board 
a whaler, one who is not required to assist in the 
capture of whales {Cent, Diet.). 

1794 Nelson 30 July in Nicolas 'pisp. (1845) 1. 464 The 
Agamemnon cannot get' under weigh: she ha.s only her 
boats* crews and Maltese, besides idlers. 2819 J. H. Vaux 
Mem. I. XX, 229 It was but fair that I should sleep every 
night, as all persons under the denomination of 'Idlers' 
invariably do in king's ships. 2840 R. H. Dana-.^^ 'Mast 
iu 3 Having called up the ‘idlers’, namely, carpenter, 
cook, steward, etc. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 98 
Marines, Idlers or Daymen. 

3 . Machhtery. An idle wheel: see Idle a. 5 b. 

2875 in Knight Z)xcA A/ircA. 

Idlesby : see Idleby. 

I'dleset. Sc. [f. It)LE a. -f (app.) Set sb,^ in 
sense of * setting, putting’.] The condition of being 
reduced to idleness ; want of employment. 

2592 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Edin. Yviija Ane verie 
slight object or short idleset will enkindle them. 2596 
Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 320 That na true 
vertue war able to hurt the body sa mekfe as ydleset or 
rj'ches. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. vii. ii. (1849) Idleset 
was to me a poor trade. 2856 DIrs. Oliphant Katie 
Steivart 36 Lady Anne hersel is never held in such idleset, 

Tdlesllip (si'd’IJip). Forms : see Idle a. ■ [f. 
Idle a. + -ship.] 

+ L V:^nity( = Idleness i) ; ini'dlcship, in vain. 

a 2250 Prov. HLl/red. 286 in O. E. Misc. 220 Idilschipe 
and ouer^ruie pat lerep yong wif vuele kewes. c 23x5 Shore- 
ham 93 Take nau3t hys name in ydelschepe. 1357 Lay 
Folks Catech. 183 The secund. commandement biddes us 
noght take In ydelship, ne in vayne the name of our god. 

1 2 . Inactivity, want of occupation, indolence. 

2357 Lay Folks 534 Ydelship. .makes men lathe to 

begyn any gode dedis. 2390 Gower Conf, II. 59 If I mighte 
spede With any maner besinesscj There shulde me none 
idelship Departen from her ladyship. 2496 Dives ^ Paup. 
(W. de W.) VI. xiv. 255 The wyse man sayth That ydel- 
s^ppe hath taught moche malyce. 

o. As a mock title, after lordship., etc, 

^ x^BoLuck Lttdysincde (iS6a) I. 80 Here I find your young 
idleship . . holding a fool’s court orjapers and talemongers 
as usual. 2865 K. H. Digby Short Poems (x866) 24 But to 
write verses 1 have taken, In hopes your idleship to waken. 

IdleSse (si'dles). arch. Also idless. [A 
pseudo-antique formation from Idles, ; see -ess^. 

App. fashioned after humblesse ; the X9th c. romantic use 
dates from Scott.] 

Idleness, viewed in a poetic or romantic light ; 
dolce far niente. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 31 My dales I haue not lewdly 
spent, Nor spilt the blossome of my tender yeares In 
ydlesse. 2748 Thomson Cast, Ittdol. i. v, As Idless fancied 
in her dreaming mood. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. ii, The 
tables were drawn, It was idlesse all. 2822' Byron Ck. 
Har. II. xciv, Who thus . . Hath soothed thine idlesse \Yith 
inglorious lays. 1848 Lytton Afhrw/tf xi. iv, The 'game .. 
which amused the idlesse . of that age. . 2872 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 38 Necks soften of oxen in idlesse. 2873 
Broivning Red Cott. Nt.’Cap 160 Till Norman idlesse 
stock our England too. 

I'dleteth, i'dlety. Sc. and north, [f. Idle 
a. The suffix is app. the Romanic *ty, which has a 
Sc. variant deth ; cf. Dainteth.] = Idleness 4, 

2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 74 Sen that tyme is sic 
a precious thing.. Flee 3’dilteth, which is the greatest lat. 
2592 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Edin. Aa vijb, The ministerie 
is a worke and no idleteth. x8o8-8o Jamieson, Idlety. idle- 
ness. Idlefies, idle frolics. Aberd. 2865 B. Brierley 
/ r/'fifT/r II. 13 He're a bit gan to idlety. 

Idling : see at end of Idle zi. ' ! 

Xdlisb. (di'dlij), xz. t-are. Somewhat idle. ' 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. vi. IX. 109 Not pleasant'., 
to an idlish m.Tn in weak be.nlth. . . ■ ' . ’ 

* Idly (3i*dli), adv'. ' Forms: i fdellice, 4 ide- 
liche, idiUich, idili, ydilly, 6 idlelie, ydlelye, 
id-, ydelly, idiely, idilie, 6-7 idely, 6-8 idlely, 
6- idly [f. Idle a. 4 *-ly2.] 

L Vainly, in vain; uselessly; frivolously,- care- 
lessly, ineffectively (cf. Idle a., senses 2-3). 

Psalter Ixxxviii. 48 [Ixxxix. 47] Nales soSlice 
idellice [L. X'ane] 3u ^esettes beam monna. C2380 Wyclif 
It* 34* panne Crist hadde died for nou3t 
and idehche, wikouten cause. 2382 — Deut. v. 21 Thow 
shale not mj'staak the name of the Lord thi God idillich. 
*S®S Jewel De/.Apol. (1611) 262 If ye list to caulll. .and., 
idlely to play with the words and phrases of the ancient 
^‘1 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 122 [It] is not a thing 
so slightly to be pa-ssed ouer, as many may idlely imagine. 

Astrv ir. Saavedra-Faxardo 1 1 . 89 When a Prince 
idlely squanders away his subjects fortunes.. 2764 Goldsm. 
fraz\ 256 Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 2807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. iv. 121 Stukeley idly placed 
Colanta, at Colechcster, or Peebles. 2842 ^^RS. Browning 
Poets (1863) 70 Our heart is .stirred, and not 

idly . 1871 R. Ellis Catullus v. 12 Then once hccdfully 
all the thousands, We'll iincount them as idly. 

T p* Incoherently (from affection of the brain), 
deliriouslvf Obs. 

. *Sfi5“73 ^oopER Thesaurus, Aliena speake 

idiely m sickenesse. a x6ox ?Makston Pasquil ff Kath. 
III. 93 My brother will not Hue long, be talkes idlely nlreadie. 


2632 tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 399- They which ulk idldr 
with amazednes.. for the most pan die. • 

■ 2 . In an idle or'lazy way ; without workHn^- b. 
actively, indolently (cf. -Idle senses 4-6)^ ’ 

' *375 Barbour ^rxf« ir.4ix'Othirsyndrj*3eicli4n*W 

As thai' svar m.Tsteri-s ydilly. xsaS.'l'iNOALE Ohd 'ey 
Man Wks. (1573) * 54/2 To get thee into a den, aad 
idlely, profitable to no man. 2547 Act 1 Ed-ji. I'Y.cMm 
Going loitering idlely ‘about 1613 Porchas 
(1614) 309 They, .live idly upon almei « -xfisi' IsucKsc^-i 
Fuller's Abel Rediv.^ Andresves (1867) II. x6o HellTedr?* 
idlely. ..1736. Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 81 HeibiS 
loses five shillings’ worth of time, Jos^s five shillings, jy 
Scott Marm. vi. xx, And why stands Scotland idly coi,! 
2874 (Jreen Short Hist. iii. | 5. 139 Sheriffs had stMdkly 
by while the violence ,was done. . ^ . 

t I-do, V. Obs. [OE. iidon to put, do, male, = 
OS.gidbn, OHG. gituon, f. din to Do.] 
inlr. , To do. \ ; 

972 Blickl. Horn. .37 Eallum ka^n* godum |>e aci;; zm 
gedek his k®m nehstan. a 2000 Andreas 342 Hwst h a 
to duguSum jedon wille. 2000 Ags,,Gosp. Lufcrxuj. 17 
Jifbu si iudea cining, jedo kc halnc. ' c nqs Lmh. Ulk. 
29 He nule'nefre mare eft jedon'k^o sunneiL-.rijeslAr. 
3612 Al heo iduden efter hire lare. , , 

I-do, ME. pa. pple. of Do y. ,, 

.Idocrase 

(Haiiy 1796),- f.. Gr.,.<f 5 o;, form, figure '+)rfKi! 
mixing, mixture (see Crasis).] Vesuviamte. ■ 
1804 W. ■ Nicholson Un CAew. II. 413 11: 

idocrase Is met with among the suhstances cjrtted free 
volcanos. 1811 PiNKERTON^etm/.‘II. 5i6Sevcralrera.*i* 
able parasitic stones; such ns l. 'llie Vesm'ian of-Werw, 
and nfiicrareofHauy. _ 1844 Accra rl/i«. 30 Idooistecrm 
cr>'Stallired, either solitary or in groups.- iSy, Rcnn 
S lady Rocks X. 141 Idocrase or Vesuvian js in us chtnni 
composition closely allied 'tb the lime-alumina gimets. 

I-dqdded, ME. pa. pple.' of Don v., ■ ‘ 
I-doqt: see.YpoDGHT. ., . 

Idol (oi'dal, oi’d’i), aA ' Forms : a. 3 ydele, 
idele,-4 idol. B. 4-6 ydol(e, 5-6 ydoll, 5-7 idol!, 
6 idole, 4- idol. . . [ME. a. OF. id{e)!t, and Utk, 
ad. late L. tddl~iwi (also tdil-unt in Prudentinsr^co, 


shape. The early OF. idelc, t'dU (nth c.}, rtpreent 
the Latin i-dShtm, the accentuation fo.Ilopfinglraj 
of the Greek. ' The ' current 'Ff. Wr ivas adaftM 
in isth'C. frorh 'L.ddolum.) • ' ' 

The ordhr*of appearance of the'sensM m ^ 
not correspond to their original development in 
where the sequence M’as apparently ^ * appearance, 
unsubstantial form, image in -water or a h 

imftge, fancy, material image or statue , and 
Jewish rand' Christian use,' -image of'^a ^ 

English this last was, under religious 
ancT in ^lE. the only sense; hence 
sense 2. These are*the only popular ***®*.®^*p 
other uses are 16th c. adoptions of earlier 
often however coloured by association with sense i. 

I. From Jewish and Christian use. . 

1 . An image or similitude of a deity 
used as an olyect of worship.: , * 

worshipped' by pagans, whemee, in scriptural 
guage, = false god, a fictitious divinity moic 
nothing in the world’ (i Cor.- viii. 4)* 
^■c'xzs<^%n.ti^Ex:xZ 7 X Gpdes:Sal 
And oSre ydeles bro3t fro sichem. J* * 3 *^ 114^ 

Al k^^h idols in a'stund Grouelings ftl v® ^ .'g- ,i;t 


wirche. 1382 Wyclif 


no thing in the world, and that ther is no L . 
1388 — IRlsd. xiv. 8 But the idol [1382 iiSt 


2388 — IPisd. xiv. 8 But the idol l* 3®2 V" ,,Si 

maad bi bond is cursid, bothe it; and he , . k-Ktott* 
(Paxton Fables of AEsop ri, A man whiche n _ 

an ydolle the' whiche ofiyme he adoured as E • 
EdL Trcai. Newe /«rf..(Arb.) 17 Y« Y"j.„r tr. 

y« Idols are had in chiefe rcuerence^_ xooo j*. 

Leo's Africa i. 6 Some are C 
others of the sect of Mahumet. 


nee. . 

Some are Gentile which 
f Mahumet. 2652 HobdesZ^*^^ 

-•* extended yet 


(1839) 650 But the name .of idol is c^tt^t’ded > ^ 

Scripture, to signify also the sun, .or a . » 

creature, visible or invisible,” when jpej , 
forgods. 1727 DEFoESyst.Magict.uj.^oi) 1 ^ 
idols, whom they. called by the 

Carlyle Heroehv. (1858)275 and 

a symbol. It is not God, but a Symbw of , • i medd 

one may question whether any thO ihost 
ever took it for more than a Symbol. . jjjat it w-i* 

Profh. 51 To say that it was made, '.sLisI 

Gcm. Hence the prophets so often urge 
of the’ vanity of idols. " ’ .• ..^^.^r-fimircs Ol 

b. Applied polemically to images 
divine beings and saints, and, ttiore 6®®.^ rhurch* 
material object of worship in a Chris 1. 

*S 4 S Brinklow Compl. 52 [“Ol T. SAvrsfi*' 

another idol of S. lohan B^ptyst. Ooi 

Strype Eccl. Mem. (.721) HI* ApP; 
mischievous idol the .mass. * 5 ^. and 

Furniture {m 6 ') One R^ 
thb rest of such Idollcs was hr^k ;iilnm ncarneA 
of all halowes-cut in peces by 

past. 2598 J. Dickenson Greene w 'J; 

10 Idols my-mens bookes-r -xqH inoueo t'f 

.Wl-c. 'iSs 1 he f ^ ^ 


.WI.-.S. (1627) 084 The famous J 

hn'd'harids by those secret Ido! of lh'^= 

play can imfiate. .630 (W*) 1839 

“verthrown: aSermon..B> • ^siures ail 

'isf. Eng. 1 1 , iv. 46 These various impsi ^ 

; St. Paul's whither also were brought 


overthrow 
Hist. 
at St. 
parts of the country. 
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.■-IDOLATEE.V 


■■f'C/A representation of a deity nnder sorne 
cnonstrous and non-natural form, 'ObL . 

'cj^oo Maundev. XV. (1839) 164 Sum’nie worschipen’symu- 
acres and sumnie ydoles. But betwene Symulacres and 
^doles is a gret difierence. For symulacres ben ymages made 
ifter lyknesse of men or of wommen, or of the sonne, or of 
;he mone, or of ony best, or of ony kyndely thirlg; And 
ydoles is an ymage made of lewed wide of man, j^at man may 
[lot fynden among .kyndely thinges. As an ymage J>at hath 
iiij hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of an ox, or 
Dfsum oi>er best Jjat no man halh'seyn. 

2 . _/f^. Any thing or person that is the object of 
excessive dr supremq devdtion^.or that usurps’ the 
place of God in human affection, a. A thing. 
[1557 N. T. (Genev.) i yo/tn v. 21 Babes kepe your selues 
from idoles.) 1562 A. Scott Pdems (S. T. S.) i. 119 In sum 
hartis is gravit new agane Ane image, callit cuvatyce of 
geir ; Now, to expell f>at idolK.God gif he grace. 1639 T, 
ORUGis tr. Camtts' Mor. Relat. 351 It is only to save their 
purses that -mettle, whereof they make their Idoll. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Idol^. .any Object of one’s Fondness. 
1737 (S. Berincton] G, di Lucca's Mem. 4 Money, the Idol 
of. other People, was the least of his Care. 1771 Mackenzie 
Man Feel. xviii.*(i8o3) 40 His darling idol, was the honour 
of a soldier.' 1831 Brewster (1855) Il.xxli. 286 He 

tells him that space is now the idol of Englishmen, 

b. A person so adored. 

• 1591 Shaks. 7 a'<» Gent. ii. iv. 144 Pro. Was this the Idoll, 
that you worship so? Fal. Euen she, 1639 T. Brugis tr, 
Camus' Mor. Rehxt. 27b Whom shee openly cals her 
servant; and makes of him her Idoll. 1797 Burke Corr.lV. 
433 They who make a man an idol; when he is off his 
pedestal will treat him with all the contempt with which 
blind and angry worshippers treat an idol that is fallen. 
1820 W.- Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 44 How can she bear neglect? 
she has been the idol of society. 1839 ThirLW all' G rrrrz 
■yi. Hi. 266. A hero who was the idol of his array. 

II. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 

+ 3 . An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing; esp. a statue. Ohs'. 

1548 Mali. C/tron., Hen. AV 115 Thecitezens of Orleaunce, 
had buylded in the honor of her, an Image or an Idole. 
1583 STANVHURsr’y^/i^ij II, (Atb.) Cl He rash charged with 
launce thee mystical idol.' 1591 Spenser Ruins Rome v, 
Her brave writings'. .'In spight of time., Doo make her 
Idole through the world appeare. 1605 Verstecan Dee. 
Iniell. iii. (1628) 72 His Idoll was after hU death honored 
prayed and sacrificed vnto. 

t b. A counterpart, likeness, imitation ; » Image 
sb. 4, 4 c. Obs. 

1$^ Spenser F. (?..n. H. 41 Men., Doe her adore. , As th’ 
Idole of her makers ^eat magnificence. 1641 Chapman's 
Bussy D'Ambois Plays*i873 II. 61 So women. .Are the most 
perfect Idols [1607 images] of the Moone. . Milton 
P. L. VI. 101 Th’ Apostat in his Sun*brlght Chariot. sale, 
Idol of Majestic Dmne. ' 

to. Aspect, appearance, likeness ; *ImaoejA3, 

• 1584 R. Scot Dtscov. Witehcr. xv. ii. (i886) 325 Orobas 
cometh'foorth like a horsse, but when he putteth on him 
a mans idol, he talketh of divine vertue. 

1 4 . An' inert inactive person (who has the form, 
without the proper activity or energy, of a man), 
*« F. idole, but in Eng. naturally associated with 
idle =s Idler. Obs. ^ 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint, n-^fi It is not an 
honour of idlenesse, to bee called to this state, and therfore 
that he must not play the idoll, but.. must glue himselfe to 
it. .and take paines about it. 

6. A visible but unsubstantial appearance, an 
image caused by reflexion as in a mirror, an in- 
corporeal phantom. 

1563 W, Fulke Meteors (1640) 41 b, Men have seen.. two 
Sunnes ..ITiey are nothing else but Idols or Images of the 
Sunne,representedinanequall.,watrycloud. cx6xx Chap- 
man Iliad xxni. 94 , 1 sec we have a soul In th' underdwell- 
ings, and a kind of man-resembling idol. 1676 Hobbes 
Iltad (1677) 344 In hell there souls are, though they have no 
hearts, But idols only are, and forms of men, 1678 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Sysl. i. v, 784 By the Idol of the Soul Plotinus 
seems to mean, an Airy or Spirituous Body. 1822 Shelley 
Faust 11. 386 It is an enchanted phantom, A lifeless idol. 
x886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll^. 114 , 1 looked upon that ugly 
idol this image] tn the glass. ■ 

6. A mental fiction ; a phantasy or fancy. 

■ 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 123 In their 
heart they stabllsh, not the righteousnes of the lawe .. but 
a mere fanlaste and an Idoll of the lawe. 1684 tr. A grippds 
Van. Arts 335 They frame to themselves .. so many idols 
and Phanlomes of their own Imaginations about divine 
things. 1899 Findlay in Expositor Fch. 94 They hold and 
grasp the very God in Christ, and arc no longer mocked 
with vain idols and phantoms of blessedness. 

b. Logic. A false mental image or conception ; 
afalse or misleading notion; afallacy; =Idoluii2. 

[x620 Bacon: s,t^Idolitm."\ X678 Cudworth Iniell.Syst. 
1. V. § s. 8S4 But this is a mere idolum specusy^xi idol of 
the cave or den. Ibid. 886 This is but another idol of the 
Atheists den. 1733 Shaw tr. Bacon's Nov. Org. i. Aph. 
xxxix, There are four Kinds of Idols that possess the Mind 
of Man. We will., call the first K.\y\Ay Idols 0/ the Tribe\ 
the second, Idols 0/ the Den ; the third, Idols ■ 0/ the 
Market; and the fourth, Idols of the Theatre. 1785 
Reid Iniell. Penvers^ vi. viH. 652 To every bjas^ of the 
understanding, by which a man may be misfed in judging, 
or drawn into error, Lord Bacon gives the name of idol. 
1877 CoNDER Bas. Faith ii. 81 Impenetrability, so con* 
fidenily assumed as a self-evident primary property of 
matter .. is seen to be an idol of our imagination, 
i"?. A fictitious personation ; a counterfeit, sham ; 
a pretender. (By Spenser used of a magic counter- 
feit.) Ohs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. ix To \\'alke the woodes with 
that his Idole fairc. *6x1 Speed Hist. Ct, Brit. ix. xx. f 17 


She well knew that this Lambert was but an Idoll, ’hammered 
out of the hot bratne of that Boutefew Richard Simon, yet 
shee embraceth the occasion, countenanceth the Imposture. 
i6x2 Davies iVhy Irelastd etc. (1787) 47 Those tw’o idols or 
counterfeits which were set up against him in the beginning 
of his reign. 1622 Bacon /fw.f'//, 29 He knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an Idoll. 1660 Fuller Mixt Con- 
tempi. (1841) 252 King Henry the Seventh was much troubled 
with idols . .pitiful persons whopretended themselves princes. 

f 8. The phrase idol shepherd used in Zech. xi. 1 7 
in Geneva Bible and 1611 (where the Vulg. has 
O pastor idolum^ LXXoI votjiaxvovns ra /xdraia, 
and the Revised Version of 1S85 ‘worthless shep- 
herd'),, was frequently used in 17th c. polemics, 
sometimes with allusion to idolatry, sometimes 
with idol taken as = ' counterfeit * or ‘ sham * (sense 
7), sometimes associated with idle (see sense' 4), 
and so ‘neglectful of duty*. Obs.- ■. 

[1535 Coverdale Zeeh, xi. 17 O Idols shepherde, that 
leaueth the flocke.] - 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ibid.y O idole 
shepherd that leaueth the flocke. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys 
Serm. (Parker Soc.) 71 Wo therefore to the idle and idol 
pastor. 1590 H. Barrow in Confer, iii. 55 We are ledd 
vnto Idoles when we are ledd vnto such Ministers as you, 
which. .are Idole Shepherds and Ministers. x6xx Bible 
Zech. xi. 27 Woe to the idoll shepheard that leaueth the 
flocke. x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. i All idle, and 
idoll, Ministers that thrust themselues in for Pastors, and 
can onely feed themselues. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
(1849) 121 Reading of homilies in the church . . is said to be 

. but the instrument of foolish and idol shepherds. 

9 . attrib. (without hyphen). 

Often not distinguishable From the combinations in 10. 

c 1585 R. Browne Ansav. Cartwright 32 He will haue . . 
an Idol Christ to be the life of the church. Ibid. 34 What 
remainelh but an Idol or counterfet christ ? X623 B. Jonson 
Underwoods. Cetebr. Charts vHi, Rnyl I Will not let you sit 
’Fore your idol glass a whit ! 1648 Gage IVesi Ind. xviii. 

X24 Placing there their Idoll Saints and Images. X697DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg, iv. 307 Besides, not Egypt, India . . more With 
servile Awe their Idol King adore. X827 Keble Ckr. Y. X7th 
Sund. Trin. VjWbat idol shapes are on the wall pourlray'd. 
1854 Proc. Soc. Antiq. III. 5X William Sells .. exhibited., 
three sketches of an Idol Figure of Mexican appearance. 

• 10 . Comb. a. simple attrib. Of an idol, of idols, 
as idol-altar^ -chapel, -chariot, -clergy, -dwelling, 
-figure, -form, -graith, -house, -priest, -procession, 
•prophet, -room, -sanctuary, -service, -shnne, 
^throne, b. Pertaining to or connected with idols 
or idol-worship, idolatrous, as idol-devotion, -enjoy- 
vient, -feast, fire, folly, -hope, -hymn, -ocean, 
•offering, -pressure, -scurifice, -sin. c. appositive, 
as idol-block, -devil, -^old, -notion, -self, -snake. 

z6xz Bible x Mace. 1. 54 They, .bullded ’'idole altars 
throuehout the cities of luda. x86o Pusey Min. Proph, 
572 Tne dust of the idol-altars was cast into the brook 
Kedron. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (x6i4> 93 To worship 
. .not that Virgin, on Earth holie, In Heaven glorious ; but 
these idobconccits, and "idol-blockes of her. x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph, 4X Each *idol<hapel .. which they had multi- 
plied to their Idols. 16x3 Porckas (1864) 14s 
They haue those *Ido!-cnariots, like vnto Towers, to the 
drawing whereof, many thousands of dcuoui persons put 
their helping-hand. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. 
Decay 226 Ba’l’s *Idol-CIergy hcc (jehuj doth bring to 
nought. x6oo Holland Livy 1355 In old time they called 
this *IdoIl*devin, Vejovis, because he was deprived of all 
power to helpe and doe good. *6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
{X864) 136 Which (sacrifices] in ^IdoH-deuotion were all 
bestowed after on the poorc. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. hi. 
xci, *Idol*dwellmgs, Goth or Greek. 1B60 Pusey Min. 
Proph. S54 God would wring his idol-sacrifices and 
*idol-enioyments from him. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xxx. 
pS Such Wakes, and *Ido!-Feasis. 1832 Tennyson 
^ Love thou thy Land' 69 A wind to puff your ‘idol-fiTts, 
And heap their ashes on (be head. 1827 Keble Chr, Y. 
5th Sund. Easter vii, An *idol form of earthly gold. 7638 
Sir T. Herbert Tray, (ed, 2) 297 Whither the luslfull 
Spaniard brought it, with his Mdol-gold from ravisbl Ind>’a. 
x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 193 Bethel, the centre of their 
*idol-hopes. 1577 tr. BulIingeYs Decades (1592) 2022 To 
sacrifice at the altars of their gods in “idoll-houses, that is 
to say, in their idol temples. 1882 ArcIixoL Cautinna 
XIV. 103 A temple or idol-house where King Ethelbert 
according to the rites of his tribe was wont to pray, 1827 
Keble Chr, Y. 3rd Sund. Lent viii, What seem’d an *idol 
hymn, now breathes of thee, 1663 J. SrESCER Prodigies 
(1665) 98 Common Experience (the surest Corrector of all 
•Idol Notions and hasty Reasonings). X711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) L 60 Having, .consecrated in our-selves 
certain idol-notions, which we w-ill never suffer to be 
imveil’d. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. in. Schisme 
371 A hundred Prophets.. Resist their rage, and from sad 
drowning keep The wracked planks on th’ •Idol-Ocean 
deep. 16x3 PuRCKAS Pilgrimage (x6i4) 65 Their Priests ; 
collusions to make gaines of ihe *Idol*ofrcrmgs, 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Traz>. 187 Truly these •Idoll Priests are in 
such great este'eme among them. ,1677 G\\.v\h Demonol. 
(x 867) 439 He became an idol-priest in L hessalonlca. 16x3 
PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1864) 140 Sir lohn Mandeuile rc- 
poiteth the same Historic of their •Idoll-Procession, and 
the ashes of those voluntary Marty^ 1662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Seicr. ix. v. § 2 He that prophesied in the name of an 
Idol. .this was the ■Idol-Prophet. 1605 Sylvester Du 
B artas II. iii. iv. C^taines^yj Contemns the Fountains of 
God’s sacred Law, From •IdoU-Puddles poysoning drink to 
draw. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 444 In the entries 
of their houses they have an *Idol-roome, where ihey 
Incense these Deities morning and evening. 2860 Pusey 
Mitt. Proph. 28 Partaking of their *idol-sacrifices and 
idolatrous rites. Ibid. X50 That God would desolate the 
•idol-sanctuaries of Israel. 0x7x1 Ken Urania Poet, Wks. 
1721 IV, 485 For *Idol-self great God dethrones.. 1568 
Chfnv in Sliype Ann. Ref. (1709) 1 . Hi. 525 Whether., 
a godly man may be at *idol-serWce wdth his body, his 


heart being with God. 1649 G. DANiEL' 7 *n/HTn*/z., /;’rf//. II. 
cclxxvii, This *Idol-shrine . . can boast of greater things 
Then many Temples famed. 1608 Sylvester Dii Bartas 
ii.iv. IV. Decay \Z\ThoM brought'st Samaria to Thine •Idol- 
Sin. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, i, xxi, Dens where 
■•idol-snakes delight Again to cover Satan from their .sight. 

d. objeclive and objective genitive, as idol- 
breaker, -maker, -monger ; idol-breaking, -framing, 
-mongcring, -serving, e. instrumental and loca- 
tive, as idol-anchored, -hated, -prone, -wedded, adjs. 

1852 Meanderingso/Mem. 1 . 211 A heathen lamp supplies 
With meagre beam his *Idol-anchorcd eyes, 1579 FulkE 
Confut. Sanders idolaters haue had two gcnerall 

councels of their side, the *idoll breakers none. 1840 
Carlyle / frrorf IV. (1858) 285 We are to consider Luther a.s 
a Prophet Idol-breaker. 1807 Daily Nezvs 12 Oct. 6/3 The 
bigoted Sikander, whose •idol-breaking zeal procured him 
the title of But-Shikan, or * Iconoclast '. sSyj Gale Crt, 
Gentiles in. 33 It drew their *ldol-framing hearts to .set., 
their adoration bn these creatures, the Sun, Moon and Stars. 
1603 H. (^KETTLE Sheph. Spring Song\\\\. in Eng. Mourn. 
Gartn. Fivb, The godly Constantine.. Furgde this Ilesaire 
from*Idoll-hatedsinne. a 16x9 VorutRW A theom. i:xi. § 5 
(1622) I2X In making himselfe an IdoUGod, hce becommeth 
both an *Idol-maker, and an Idol it selfe. z622>x5 Bp, Hall 
ContempL, O. T. xvni. i, Abandon those •idol-mongers, 
restore devotion to her purity. x8^ C. Edwardes Sardinia 
184 *Idol-raongering was a profitable line of life. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bartas tu iii. iii. Law 1121 (*Idol-prore) 
example leading them. x6o6 ii. iv. ii. Magnificence 
645 *Idol-serving Nile. 1605 Ibid. ii. HL iv. Captaines'^xq 
This *Idol-wedded Town. 

f. Special comb. : idol’s day, a day on which 
an idol is honoured ; idol-shell, a tropic.al mollusc 
of the family Anipullariidig. 

X67X ^kliLTon Samson 2297 This Idol’s day hath been to 
thee no day of resL x86x P. P. Carpenter Mollnsca 
(Cent.), The true ampullarias, which are peculiar to tropical 
America, and are called idol-shells by the Indians. 

1 * I’dol, V. Obs. rare, [f. prec. sb.J traits. To 
make an idol of ; to idolize. (See alsoqiiot. 1644.) 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. ii. Babylon 20 Good 
princes.. Who idol not their pearly scepter’s glory’. 2607 
Lingua II. ii. D ilj, And when they haue thus Idold her (a 
lady-love] like Pigmalion, they fall downe and worship her. 
1644 Abp. Maxwell Sacrosancta Reg. Maj. xi. 115 'I’hey 
Idoled the Covenant so muc^ that they would renounce 
God, If he would not be.. the uod of the Covenant. Ibid. 
XV. 147 He resolveth to Idoll or serve corruptly the humour 
and state of the people where he Jiveth. 

Idola : see Idolum. 

fl’dolant. [f. Idol z/.-f -ANTl.] as Idolater. 

1593 Sylvester Trt, Fatih Hi, A countlessc boast of 
craking Idolants By Esay’s faith is here confounded all. 

’ t Idola’Ster, sb. and a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 
ydolaBtre, -aster, 6 idolastro, (-estour), 7 idol- 
aster. [a. OF. idolastre (now idoldtr.e), var. (by 
confusion with suffix -astre, -dtre) of idol*,ydolatre : 
see Idolater,] 

A. sb. An early equivalent of Idolater i. 

c 13156 Chaucer Pars. T. r 675 What difference is bitwlxe 
an ydolastre [v.r. ydolaster] and an Auaricious man. e 2430 
Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 139 Or Austin cam, we 
slombryd in dirknesse, Lyk ydolastres. 2503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. vii. st. 54 In whiche tyme they were ydole- 
stours. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle I'acions ii. xi. 237 His 
[Mahomet’s] father was an idolastre after the maner of the 
heathen. x6i6 Bullokar, Idolastcr. an Idolater. 

B. adj. Idolatrous, {fy¥.idolastre,V.idoldtre, 
primarily adj.) 

XSB4 Hudson yudith iv. 35B Her yv’iy’ neck and brest of 
alabastre Made Heathen men of her more idolastre. 

Idolater (aid^datai). Forms: o. 4 ydo- 
latrour, 4-6 ydolatrer, 4-7 idolatrer, (6 ydol-, 
idolatrar). 6 ydolatre, -ater, -atour, idolo- 
ter, 7- idolater, 6- idolater. [Gr. eiSa^Xo-Xdrpj/y 
(N.T.), Idol-worshipper, gave eccl. L, (TertulHan) 
tdololatres, later -/aZ/'C (see Idololater), shortened 
in Romanic to idola'tra (Sp., Pg. idola'tra. It 
idola'tro), OF. idolatre, ydolatre, whence (by con- 
fusion with the suffix -astre, -dtre) idolastre, idoMtre 
(see Idolasteu). Our a form idolatrer, -rour, was 
either f. OF. idolatre agent-suffix -er, -vur, or was 
a native formation from idolatr-y (cf. astronom-y, 
-er, etc.) with same suffix ; the & form idolater, 
-our, was either a phonetic simplification of idola- 
trer, -our, or ad. F. idolatre, idoldtre,\ 

1 . A worshipper of idols or images ; one who 
pays divine honours to an image or representation 
of a god, or to any natural object as a deity. 

Cl. f 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 88 pcs wickid ydplatron^ 
2382 — I Cor. X. 7 Neithir be je raaad ydolatrcris (that is, 
worschiperis of false raawineris). e 1449 PecoCK RfP^’ 
iii. 153 Vsers of ymagis ben ydolairers. M 74 Caxton 
Chesse 63 I’hey forgid ydolles and were ydolatreres, 

Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531 ) 194 Brought yp in Lgipt 
araonge ydolairars. tssy N. 'i’. iGenev.) F/h. ^5 * j* 
couetous person, which is an idolatrer. 

Grosart H'is. 1 . Wc lose 'h' '<>;•' 

trars. 1614 Doxhe Onvlifn , Evpmtul. xi . (ed. =MSn Id' 

present execution of majiifcst Idolatrcrs. ■ - .- 

B. isxS P‘r/. (W. de W. r53>).3, «« 


gf^>n;gYit io 

p 5 T,p them for Roddci end riuo 

b-Slied ?|ni^.o.jhen^nne 

8»3 I o“gno^n.rs ^ God ’nnd x^olotocrir. .CjS 
S™ T. BfowL 3 T 3 .e Chnldenns the Er«t 
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Idolaters of fire. 1687 A. Lovell ir. T/ievenot's Trm\ iii. 
38 If these Indian Women be Idolaters, they go bare*faced ; 
and if Mahometans, they are Vailed. 1710 Norris Chr. 
Pntd, iiLi23 Wecall them idolaters, .who pay that Religious 
Worship which is due only to God, to something else that 
is not God. 1841 Kitto BibU^ Nisi. Pnltsiine 222 Many 
superstitions of the ancient idolaters. 1852 Robertsok 
Lect. £/>. Cor. xlvii. (1859) 430 ITie idolater is not merely 
he who worships images, but he who gives hts heart to 
something which is less than God. 

. 2 . An adorer, idolizer, devoted admirer ^(some 
person or thing). 

£1566 J. Aldav tr. Doaystjiau^x Thcat. World Oij b, Old 
covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures. 165a Cotterell 
Cassandra vi, (1676) 343 He was a Lover, or rather an 
Idolater of that sex, 16^ Willsford Scales Comm. Pref. 
A V, The Parasites of the Rich, or the Idolaters of Fortune. 
1781 CowpER Retirem. 220 The lover too.. Tender idolater 
of absent charms. x8^ Swinburse in igM Cent. Oct. 554 
Had not the idolaters of either [author] insisted.. on the 
superior claims of their respective favorite. 

Idolathite, -yte, eiron. forms of Idolothyte. 
Idolatrer : see Idolater. 

Idolatress (sidp'latres). [f. Idolater + -ESS.] 
A female idolater. Also fig, 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pit^ma^e (i6i4> 243 Having to wife an 
Egyptian ZdoLatresse. 1667 Miltox P. L. i. 445 'ihat 
uxonous King, whose heart.. Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, 
fell To Idols foul. 1796 Seward .riwrci/. (ed. 3) III. 26 
Jeanne was burnt . .as a sorceress, an idolatress, a blasphemer 
of God. x86o PusEV Min. Proph. 608 The marriage with 
idolatresses brought. .the profanation by their idolatries. 

Idolatric (Sidt^lrc’trik), a. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
Tdolatric-us (i5-i6th c. in Du Cange), {.idolatrla^ 
for JddlolatrTa idolatry ; see -ic. Cf. F. idoldtriqite 
(Littre).] =:next. 

s^S^Gsts-Crt. Gentiles lo^ThisIdolatricDeifying 
of the Sun- 1677 Ibid. iij. 106 Enticed to Idolatric Adora* 
tion. 27x6 M. Davies Aiken. Bril. II, 422 Christ , , w'ould 
look upon such an Honour. . to be Idolatnck. (1887 E. John- 
son in Antigua Mater The quarter whence the anti- 
idolatric movement came.] 

i* Xdolatrical (sidolie’trikal), a. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to idolatry; idolatrous. 
1550 ? Hooper Exam. Apparel ***iv, We haue in our 
Church no publique worshyppyng of Idolles, no Heathenishe 
or idolatrical sacrifice. 1563 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. 
Wks, tSSS 1. 28 He callis the saidis solenniteis idolatrical, 
superstitius. 2662 Thorndike ^ust Weights ^ Mens, xix, 
This is demonstration that the soul has nothing in it that 
IS idolatrical. 1796 Pecce (1809) 177 If Christ be 

not God, their worship of him is idolatrical. 

Hence t Idola trically adv. , in an idolatrous way. 
1669 Gale Crl. Gentiles 1. n. viii. 103 An heart Idolatri- 
cally inclined. 

- + Idola'trious, a. Obs. rare—'^. [f. med.L. 
idolatrha Idolatry + -ous ; cf. indusiri-otis^ etc,] 
= Idolatrous. 

Homilies 11. Idolatry ill. (1859) 224 The idolatrious 
[x^x idolatrous] opinions of our image maintainers. 

Idolatrize^ (aidfidatraiz), v. [f. Idolatr-t + 
•IZE ; cf. botanize, rhapsodize, scrutinize^ 
fl. xV//n To worship an idol or idols ; to commit 
or practise idolatr)*. Also, to idolatrize it. Ohs. 

X5p2 Daniel Compi. Rosamond xxii, All that honour thee 
Idolatrize, 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F, Drake (i88x) 26 
Cease (fondlings) henceforth to idolatrize With Venus, your 
Carpathean-sea borne Queene. x6i3-x6 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1, i. The Persians did idolatrise Unto the Sunne, 
1628 ^yITllER Brit. Rememb.wx. 1321 With svorldly Honor, 
some idolatrize.^ 1640 Fuller Jpsepjis Coat iv. (1867) 142 
Hast thou not idolatrized to thy friend? 1664 H. hloRE 
Myst, Ptiq. 283 A Christian City or Polity Idolatrizing and 
debauching others wiihldolatrj'. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
To Idolatrize, to commit Idolatry. 

+ b. ?To exercise an incitement to idolatry. 
CiiEiSTER Lox'd 5 Mart. 143 Ore my heart your eyes 
do idolatrize. 

2 . irans. To make an idol of, to worsliip idola- 
trously. Chiefly fig. use; To adore, to admire 
excessively ; to idolize. 

16x5 Daniel Hymen's Tri. li. i, Idolatrize not so that Sex. 
1631 Brathwait W/iimzies, Traveller 93 It hath brought 
him 10 idolatrize himsclfe, 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. lu. ii. 16 'I'he consecrated hoste which Papists 
Idolatrize. 1740 Chf.yne Regimen 9-10 Idolatrising the 
Creatures, the moral Powers .. being erased [etc.]. 1830 
Blackxv. Mag. XXVUI. 244 An age which, .idolatrizes the 
tangible and the malerbl 1^ GitosARrin Green Pastnrei 
Introd. TO We are .so used to idolatrize Shakespeare because 
of his simply incomijamble genius, 
f 8. To render idolatrous. Obs. rare. 

1678 CuowoRTH Intell. Sysf. i. iy. | 36. 628 Christianicy. . 
was thereby itself paganized and idolatrized. 

Hence Idolatri'zlnff vbT. sb. and ppl. a . ; Idola- 
trl’zer, one who idolatrizes: an idolizer or idolater, 
16x4 T. Adams Devil's Ban<^iet 2 Erring, adulterating, 
idobtrising Solomon, /rxfixg Fotherby Atheow. j. vi. | 2 
(1622) 41 For. how should, .idolatrizing, be sinne ; if there 
were not a God? 1642 A. PROWSEAr/. to Friend in Lend, 
3 ’Jlial minor part so much cr^’cd up. and doled on by the 
Idolatrizers thereof. 18x7 G. S. Fabf.r Eight Dissert, tv. iit. 
(1845) 1. 301 Balaam, .a seer of the idolatrising Gentiles. 

Xaolatrous (aid^latros), a. [f. Idolater, F. 
+ -ous.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of i(lolatr>*. 
1550 Bale Apot. 55 Your papa..whyche appoynled them 
to h>’.> ydolatrousc dayes of ydeincsse. 1592 Oreesf Groat's 
W. /fV/ (1617) 37 Were it not an idolatrous oath. I would 
swe.*irc by sweet S. George, tbbt StIlliscfi- Orig. Sacr. 

II. vil I xo l*he Idolatrous customs of those Nations. 1765 
T. Hittchinson Hist. Mass. I. is'. 42S The exception to the 


W’ord Sunday was founded upon its superstitious idolotrous 
origin. 2841 Elphinstose Hist. Ind. 1. 443 Their religion, 
however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whoever 
to that of the Hindus. 2863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 46 
Idolatrous veneration for the state. 

2 . Used in or devoted to idol-worship. ? Obs. 

■ 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 98 Because of the judge- 
ments for the idolatrous high places in it.^ 1647 Fuller 
Good Th, in Worse 71 {2841) X03 He saw an idolatrous altar 
at Damascus. 2796 Morse Arner. Geog. II. 555 The idola- 
trous temple of Jaganaut. 2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tr. 232/1 The road extends through innumerable towns, 
with idolatrous temples. 

3 . Of a person: Worshipping images or idols; 
given to the worship of idols or false gods. 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 9 So as whole Realmes 
which were Idolatrous, are now obedient to the Apostolique 
Sea. ifixx Bible 2 Kings xxiii. 5 Hee put downe the idola- 
trous priests whome the kings of ludah had ordetned to 
bums incense. ,1672 Milton Samson 1364 The Philistines 
Idolatrous, uncircumcised, unclean. 1790 Gibbon Misc. 
Wks. (18x4) V, 189 Zangwebar, the coast of the Zenghis, w.'ts 
still savage and idolatrous. 2822 Shelley Chas. 1, 1. 85 To 
that idolatrous and adulterous torturer, 
f b. Constr. of. Obs. rare. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus* Mor. Relat. 2^$ [He] Makes 
her a Countesse, and withall becomes so idolatrous of her, 
that [etc.]. 

Hence IdoTatrousness, the quality or condition 
of being idolatrous. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xx.vii. 189 I’he parties .. 
that turne away from this lawe through their idolalroiis- 
nesse- 2633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 487 The formalities of 
that Altar, conteyning all the idolatrousnesse that was in it. 
1764 Harmer Obsrrv. XXI. vi. 276 How came this notion of 
the idolatrousness of Nebuchadnezzar's comm.tnd to be so 
universal? 

Idolatronsly (sid/i-latrasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LI'S.] In an idolatrous manner. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 112 Any thing that 
hath been idolatrously abused by the papists. 2637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. ui. ii, 23 That the Idolatrously minded 
might not find their pathes. izx^t Wesley Sersn. Ixxxiit. 
1. 18 Wks. 1811 IX. 433 They are .. [not] permitted to love 
one another idolatrously. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. 
Knenul. I. 88 The Assyrians . . used very extensively draw, 
ings and figures of animals, but probably not idolatrously. 
Xdolatry (aidpJatri). Forms : 3-6 ydolatrie, 
-y, -ee, 4-6 idolatrye, 4-7 -ie, 6 -I, 5- idolatry; 

I [a. OF. idol-, ydolatrie (lath c. in Littre), mod.F, 

' idoldtrie = It., Sp. idolatria, Pr. ydolatria, repr. 

I lateL. (and Common Romanic) tdolairia (Vulgate, 
Acts xvil 16), shortened form ofeccl. L. fdololairfa 
(TertuUian), a. Gr. (N.T,) €* 56 ;XoA.aT/)€ta, f, ciSoiXof 
i Idol + ^arptta service, worship, Latbia.] 

1 . The worship of idols or images * made with 

I hands * ; more generally, the paying or offering of 
divine honours to any created object. 

<*2250 Gen. 4* far. 4x43 Ydolatrie, Sat was hem lef, ofte 
vt-wrojte hem sorjes dref. 2382 Wyclif Acts xvii. 26 
Seynge the citee ^ouun lo ydolatrie. 2494 Fabvak Chron. 
V. xcvii. 71 He had forsaken hts Idolatry, and was becomjTi 
Seruaunl of the oonly God. 2526 Tindale x Pet. iv. 3 We 
have spent the tyme, .in eatyngc, drjmkynge and in abhomin- 
able ydolatrie [x6ix idolatries], x^ Burnet 39 Art. xxviii. 
(1700) 340 This we believe is plain Idolatrj’, when an In- 
sensible piece of Matter, such as Bread and Wine, has 
Divine Honors paid it. X78X Cowper Hope 499 The gross 
idolatry blind heathens teach. 2833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire i, 9 (The cathedrals] those huge temples of (Catholic 
idolatry’. ^ 2864 J, H. N ewman 413 In the midst of 

the abominable idolatries and impurities of that fearful time, 
they could not do otherwise. 

attrib, 1622 Bp. Mountagu Dtatrihx iii, 547 In their 
Idolatry seruice. 

t b. pi. Idolatrous things or objects, Obs. 
xbrjx Milton P. R. m, 418 To worship calves, tJie deities 
Of Eg)’pt. .And all the idolatries of heathen round. 

2 . immoderate attachment to or veneration for 
any person or thing; admiration savouring of 
adoration. 

C2^86 Chaucer Pars. T. ?6y4 Therfore seith seint Paul 
ad Lphesios 5* that an Auaricious man is the thraldom of 
j^dolatrie [v.r. is thral to ydolatrie], 2526 Pitgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 6 lltcy make all that loueth them inordyn- 
ately lo commyite ydolatry, 2357 N.T, (Genev.) Col. iit. 5 
Couetousnes which is idolatrie. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 
92 [They] caused that place [where a popular man was 
executed] to be watched, that such Idolatric should there 
no more be used. 2639 Brugis tr. Camus' Alor. Relat. 
335 Those tearmes of Idolatric which grow in the moulhes 
of lovers. 2780 Cowper Progr. Err. 461 Thou god of our 
idolatry, the Press.^ 2837 Lvtton E. Maltrav. 11. 1, He 
usually falls at last into the popular idolatry, 

Idole, obs. form of Idol. 
tX'dolet. Obs. [f. Idol jfz. -h -ET. Cf. It. rVt?* 
Utto.'\ A Utile idol. 

T Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Idolet, a little Idol. 1770 
J.Baretti Journ, Lond.to Genoa I. vi. 36 Descanting upon 
cvciy rusty medal they have, upon every broken idolet. 
X*aol<-^0*’d« A deity that is an idol ; a false 
god, an idol. Also iransf. 

Topsf.i.l Four/. Beasts (1658) 183 A monster, having 
a Mans face, and a Goats legs, they call it SiUTinus, and 
^acc It in the rank of idoll Gods. x6o8 Svlvestkii Dh 
.B aHas 11. iv. iv Decay 481 Th* High-places down hee 
pashes .. burns ih’ Idol-gods lo ashes, X78X Cowper Ex- 
postulation 2x6 They set up self, that idol-god, within, 
n 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 8x Gold is lord and 
idolgod (J all. 

IdO'lify, V. [f. Idol sb. + -(i)fv.] trans. To 
make an idol of. 


1838 Southey Doctor cxilv. V, 99 If it had been the fate 
of Nobs thus to be idolified. 

i* Idoli’Uo. Ohs. [f. Idol sh. -f Sp. dim. suffix 
-z7/p.] a diminutive idol. 

2646 J, Gregory Kotes 4- Obs. (1650) 54 If the confluence 
could haue beene perswaded..that these enshrined Idolillos 
of Diana . . were no Gods because they were made with 
hands. 

i* X*dolisll| (i- Obs. [f. Idol sh. + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to idols or their worship ; heathenish ; 
also, idolatrous. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 120/2 Part of his commons 
louing this life.,be§an to repaire their idolish churches, and 
fell to the worshipping of idols. 1605 Broughton Cermpt, 
Hand!. Relig. 05 The Mother of Beniamin, .because she 
was somwhat idolish in her Fathers Tlieraphin, dyed as 
soone as twelue slarres arose to lacob. 2642 Milton Ch. 
Govt. II. Concl.(i8si) 17s When they have stufft their Idolish 
temples with the wasteful! pillage of your estates. 

ZdolisiXL (oi’d Jliz’m). [f. Idol sb. + -ism.] 

1. The practice of idolatr)'. 

x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. v. Decay 5^ Much less 
permits he. .one signe to stand Of idoltsm, or idle supersti- 
tion. Ibid.$\% A people wholly drown'd In idolisro, and 
all rebellious sins. x8x6 Coleridge Statesm. Alan. 365 
Till they have cast out the common idol .. and with it the 
whole service and ceremonial of idolism. 

2. The action of idolizing, or making an idol 
(pf anything) ; an idolization. 

2825 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 328 The vaunted 
Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its twins. 
Materialism on the one hand, and idealism, rightller named 
subjective Idolism, on the other. Ibid. (X858) I. App. 477 
The idolism of the unspiritualized understanding, 1834 
Blackiv. Mag. XXXV. 35 Justice, Modesty.. and other 
poetic idolisms of his new Pantheon. 

3. A false mental image or notion, a fallacy : cf. 
Eidolon, Idolum 2 . 

2672 Milton P. R. iv. 234 How wilt thou reason with 
them, how refute Their Idolisms, Traditions, Paradoxes? 
1897 W, P, Ker E-pic ff Rom. 208 Quite unaffected by the 
common medieval fallacies and ‘ idolisms . 

Xdolist (si’ddlist). [f. as prec, + -1ST.] A be- 
liever in or worshipper of idols ; an idolater. Also 
attrib. 


26x4 Sylvester ii. 498 You shall.. make 
ruddy Moemur's Floud, With Idolist Assyrian Armies 
bloud. 2624 F. WhitU A*e//. 230 This Idolist heapeth 

conclusion vpon conclusion. 2672 Milton .yaz/ifw 45^,!.. 
to God have brought Dishonour, obloquy, and op t the 
mouths Of Idolists*, and Atheists. x8i8 J. Brown PxyrArvn, 
217 Idolists fall prostrate, scar'd At the rude gods, them- 
selves prepar'd. 

Hence Idoli*stlo a., recognizing idols, idolatrous. 

2846 Sara Coleridge in Mem, d* Lett. 11. 92 The fault is 
not in the poet but in the gross idoHstic sj'stem to which he 
adhered. . 

Xdolizatiou (si^ddl^izfi-J’sn). [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of idolizing. 

2853 Jerdan Axttobhg. HI. xii. 169 It but we.Tkty ex- 
pressed the idoUsation .which the constant watch over the 
expansion of that, .most natural Intelligencejnspired. 2885 
S^cttttor 30 May 705/2 An idolisation of childhood. • 

Xdolize (ai'dJlaiz), v. [f. Idol jA + -izb.] 

1 , trans. To make an idol of, to render to (a per- 
son or thing) such adoration or worship as is com- 
monly given to an idol ; hence, to venerate, adore, 
or Jove to excess. (Cf. Idolatrize v. 2.) 

.2598 Sylvester Dxt A’ar/nr ii.ii. vc.CcUannes-jbsfif^^i^^ 
soule, seduced by his erring eyes, Doth some pvoud Dame 
devoutly Idolize. 2644. Cromwell Sp. 0 Dec. in Carlyle, 
They [my soldiers] do not idolise me, but look upon the 
Cause they fight for. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wk^ V. 249 1 ne 
affectation, which, .has prevailed in Paris, .for idolizing the 
memorj’ of your Henry the Fourth. 2834 'Lenoy Pompen 

III. iii, From my childhood upward 1 nave idolipa tne 
dreams of Virtue. x88a Miss Braddon All. Royal I. ih. 97 
He idolizes you, and he lets all tlie world see it. , . , 
b. In literal sense : To make into an idol, to 
worship as an idol or idolatrously. ? Ohs. , 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i.ii. ii. 15 The Moon is the same 
..with Diana, which the Gauls greatly idolized, *7*^ 
CovEL GrL Ch. 354 The Brasen Serpent. .when 
abused and Idolized. 2824 T. Fenby Para/hr. Isa, ix. 7 xie 
. . Carveth a log of soundest wood To idolize. 

2 . iiitr. To practise idolatry (cf. Idolatrize z’. 1). 

2632 H. SiiiRLEV Mart. Soutdier 11, iit. in Bullcn^. If 

I. 200 Twas I that taught thee first to Idolize.^ 265* L»aule 
Alagastrom, Ep. Ded. A tj b, Then the Jewish A^tates 
Idolized with it and b)' it. a 1864 I'airbairn (Wlcster 
1864), To idolize after the manner of Eg>'pt. 

• Hence I’dolizing vbl. sb. and /pi. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. m. iv. 50 'Hie 
of the Ceremonies. 1677 Gilpin /?e;w/n?/.(i8o7); 
ful idolizing of the creature. 2870 Ruskin Aratri\ 

I 33 The second great condition for the advance of the «« 
of sculpture is that the race should po«S(^, m aaainon lo 
the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolizing instinct. 

XdolizedC^i'dJloizd),///. fl. [f. prec. + -J 
a. Made into an idol ; considered or treated as 


Idolizing 
;65 A sin- 
; Pent. It. 


an idoL b. Revered or loved to excess. 

2646 Bp. Maxwell Bnrd. Isxack. 28 Thzt loa too rnudi 
Idolized Reformation. 1649 Milton Eikon. i. ,. 5. 1 

346 I'o throw contempt and disgrace, .upon this his zCoi 
Book. 2705 Stanhope /' nr/T/Z/r. II. 242.’ zBpMtss'^ : 
Cameos (1877) IV. i. 13 She find cared little for her husbanu 
in comparison with her idolized brother. t 

Idolizer (M'dtTIoizoi). [f. asprec. + -Kii^-] One 
who idolizes. 


oflhc 
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of you, their favourite sons. 1840 Alford in Life (1873) 25 
What wonder then if we became idolizers of Byron? 1889 
H. F. Englishman Rue Coin i. He was a dreaming 

idolizer, and idolizers are foredoomed. 

Xdolo-f combining form of Gr. Idol, as in 

11 Idolodouli'a [Gr. SovActa Dulia], veneration 
of an inferior kind given to idols or images. Idolo- 
^a’phlcaX rr., descriptive of idols, Ido’lomaucy 
[Gr. fiauTfia divination by idols]. Idoloma'nia, 
d* Idolo'many [Makia], an infatuated devotion to 
idols ; zealons idolatry, 

1579 Folke Confut. Sanders 608 It vexeth you that 
Alaister lewell calleth your worshippinge of Images*IdolQ- 
doulia, because you will not baue it Idololatria. 1826 
Southey Lett, (1856) III, 539 Recorded in their extra* 
ordinary *idolograpnical work. 1652 Gaule Magaslrom, 
165 *Idotomancy, [divining by] IdoUs, ImageSj Figures. 
1624 Gee Foot out of Snare iii. 19 The practice of the 
people among them. .is no lesse than *Idolomania.' 2660 
rRApp Comm. Isa. xl. 19 So do the Turkes at this day [for* 
bid Images], to the shame of Papists' Idolomania. 2624 
•Bp. Moun^acu Gagg xlv. 310 Then your *Idolomanie in 
Images, with stocks and stones, were clean dashed. 2654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. cxv. 4 The like Idolomany is at this day 
found among Papists. 

Idoloclast (aidp'WkIrest). [f. Idolo- + Gr. 
-KKaaTrjs breaker, after icomclast^ A breaker or 
demolisher of idols, an iconoclast. 

^ 2843 Hare in Arnold's Hist. Rome III. Prcf., In an 
idolatrous age, one of the men we most need is an idolo* 
clast . . Such an idoloclast we had in Dr. Arnold. 2846 De 
Quwcey So/hocles’ Antigone Wks. XIV. 204 Alany idolo- 
clasts, who will expose the signs of disease, which zealots 
had interpreted as power. 

Hence Idolocla'stic a, *= Iconoclastic. 

2851 Beddoes' Poems Mem. 21 To the transient popularities 
of the day . . a mind so idoloclastic would show but little 
homage. 1852 Tail's Mag. XIX. 19 Applj’ing to poetry* 
the great idoloclastic test of resolution into prose. 

■k Xdolo'later. Obs. fad. eccl. L. idololaires, 
later -latrOy a. Gr. (ISuXoKaTpjji (In N. T.), f. uSai^ 
\o-y Idol + -Xorpijj worshipper.] = Idolater. 

a 2642 Bp. Movstagv Acts' ^ H/en. {2642) 66 Idololaters 
they were , . and Founders of Idololatry, in his opinion. 
/fil'd. 46, 63. 

t Zdolola'tric, O^S, [f. med.L. type */Vo- 
hlatric-uSi f. idololatria Idololatrv; cf. Idola- 
TRic.] Idolatrous. 

a 271* Ken Hymnoiluo Poet. Wks. 2722 III. 332 Think 
how Mankind by Hell was captive led, In Rites Idololatrick 
born and bred. 

t IdoloIa*trical, a. Obs. [see -ICAL.] « prec. 
Hooper Serm. yonas Ep. *iu. He had remoued all 
grosse and sensible Idololatry : and with the swerde had 
taken away all the Idololatricall priests. 1654 Jcr. Taylor 
Real Pres. 336 As they have ordered the businesse, they 
have made it superstitious and Idololatrical. 2679 T, Barlow 
/nvoe. Saints 4* Ador. Cross 23 Stupidly irrational and., 
highly Idololatrical. 

*f Idolola'trify^ v. Ohs. [f. L. uiololatri-a 
Idololatry + -fv : cf. glorify.^ trans. To make 
the object of idolatry. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <$■ Mou. (1642) 45 False, Idolo* 
latrihed Pagan gods. 

+ Xdolo'latroTlS, a. Obs. [f. Idololater (or 
its source) + -ous.] = Idolatrous. 

a 2642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4" Mon. (1642) 88 The maine 
multitude of rebellious and Idololatrous Israelites. Ibid. 
232 Those ., Idololatrous Priests. 

t Idolodatry. Obs, fad. L. idololatria or Gr. 
ctScokoXaTpciaj f. eiSo/Ao-v IDOL + Aarpefo service; 
(the etymological form from which Idolatrla Ido* 
LATRY was contracted).] = Idolatry. 

2550 Hooper Serm. yonas vi. 146 b, The vtward behauour 
and gesture of the receauer [of the sacrament], should want 
al kind of suspicion, shew, or inclinacion of Idololatrye. 
a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (2642) 219 Inducements, 
incitements to Idololatry, and all manner of impiety. 
Idoloter, obs. form of Idolater. 

+ IdoTothisni. Obs. rare, [irreg. from next + 
*I8M.] The practice of offering to idols, 

1607 Schol. Disc.agst. Aniichr. i. i. ii We haue viewed 
the signe of the Crosse in his Idololhisme considered in 
generall. Ibid. 20 The Apostle ..in steed of saying Fly 
from Idololhisme, sailh, flye from Idolatrie. a 2640 J. Ball 
Answ. Caune ii. [1642) 24 FHe from idololhisme. 

i* XdolO'tliyous, a. Obs, Also erron. -thious. 
[f. Gr. eiSoiAo-y Idol + $v‘cw to sacrifice + -ous ; 
after idolatkytel\ Offered or sacrificed to an idol. 

2607 Schol. Disc, agsl.' Aniichr. i. i. 23 The thing being 
knowen to be Idolothious, a protestation that we honor not 
the Idol, .«ierueth not the tume. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, 
Cerent. 11. ix. 39 What needed Paul to write so much against 
the scandall of meates, and against the scandall of Idolo- 
thious meats? Ibid. ni. iv.47The Idololhyous Ceremonies 
, . are become Idols to those who have retained them. 

Xdolotliyi*6 {3idf7*I<5])3it), a. and sb, ? Obs. In 
6 -athoit, 7 -othite, -y t, 7-8 -athite, 8 -yte. [ad. 
eccl.L. iddlolhyl-tts {TenuWmn), a. Gr. ub(o\ 60 vTos 
offered to idols, f. cTScuAo-i' Idol + $vt 6 s sacrificed.] 

A, adj. Offered to an idol. 

256a A. Scott Poe/ns (S. T. S.) i. 253 P.tu 11 biddis nocht 
deiU wt thingis idolalheit. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. ii. ix. 38 The eating of Idolothyte Mea^ ^ 

B. sb, A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly fl, 
[=Gr. neut, pl.^/SaiAiJ^ura Acts xv, 29, i Cor.viii. 1). 

. 2579 YvvKr.Heskins* Pari, ps They did eate Idolothytes 
of the s,Tcrifice, 2607 Schol. DiiC. agst.Antichr. 1. 1. 0 I he 
Canon Law doth rcackon a Pagan poeme to bee an Idolo- 


thite not to be vsed. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 9 The 
Apostles Decree about Idolothytes, Blood, Things strangled, 
and Fornication. 

Hence Idolothy'tio of or characterized by the 
eating of meats sacrificed to idols. 

2889 Huxley Arx, Controverted Quest. (2892) 432 Those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat oflered to idols .. 

I have called * idolothyttc * Christians. 

•b Xdolous, a. Obs. [f. Idol sb. (or L. Tdsl-iim) 
+ -ous.j a. Of the nature of an idol. b. Ad- 
dicted to idols, idolatrous. 

2546 Bale Ettg. Votaries i. (2550) 70 b, Was not ihys .. 
good wholsom counsell^ of ihjys Idolous Byshop ? 2550 — 
linage Both Ch, If. K viij b, When such an Image or Idoluse 
prince is thus vp set or constituted by auihorj'ty. 2550 
— Apol.ss Nowiv 3’11 I cause that ydolous st>-nkynge monstre 
. .to shewhimselfabroad in hys owne proper persone. 2617 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 389 An idolous peice of work. 

+ I'dolry. Obs. [f. Idol sb. + -ry.] = Idolatry. 

*535 Stewart Crow. Scot. II. 46 The faith of Crist and 
halie kirk to knaw . . And idoliie for to abhor alhatll. Ibid. 
303 The faith of Christ he hes fo23et full quyte, And tumit 
ncs to 3’dolrle full tyte. 

I'dal-temple. The temple of an idol, 

*577 i^ce idol-house s. v. Idol 20].^ 2632 Weever Auc. Fun. 
Mon. 450 An Idoll Temple, dedicated to Apollo. 2776 
MfCKLK tr. Camoens' Lusiad 3 Levell’d to the dust 'i'he 
idol-temples and the shrines of lust. 2860 Pusey ^lin. Proph. 
387 The one end of all was to form one great idol-temple, of 
which the centre and end was man, a rival worship to God. 
I-doluen, ME. pa. pple. of Delve v. 
ii XdoluiUy -on -pn). PI. idola (also 

7 -aes, -tuns). £L. idcltim, a. Gr. ctSeiAov Idol. 
Cf. also Eidolon, and see Idol 6 , 7 .] 

. 1. An image or unsubstantial appearance; a spectre 
or phantom ; a mental image, an idea. 

1619 PuRCHAS Microcosmus Iviii. 568 The Constitution 
of the Soule, which is conflate of the Mind, Spirit, and 
Animall Soule, or Idotum. 2647 H. More Song of Soul 
111. 11. xxxi, If like be known by like, then must the mind 
Innate idolums in it self contaui, To judge the forms she 
doth imprinted find Upon occasions. 2857 T, E. Webb 
Intcllectualism Lockexv.CA If by the inadvertent utterance 
of the wrong spell the magician has evoked a host of idola, 
he has himself furnished the counter-spell by which they are 
to be exorcised. 

2. A false mental image or conception ; a fallacy. 
(1620 Bacon PPov. Org. i. xxxix, Quatuor sunt genera Ido- 
lorum qua menles tiumanas obsedent. Ils (docendi gratiS) 
nomina imposuimus; vt prlmum genus, Idola TriMs\ 
secundum, Idola specUSt tcitium, Idola Fori-y quartum, 
Idola Theairi vocentur.J 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, v. iv. § 3 As for 
the Elenchs of Images or Idolaes; certainly 3 dolae.s are the 
profoundest Fallacies of the mind of man. 2654 Whitlock 
Zooiomia 255 To come to the second Bench of Censurers, 
fitted with peevish exclusive Notions, or Idola made by 
Education, Tradtiionj etc. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. i. 
v. § I. 679 This opinion .. can be accounted no other than 
an tdolutn specus (as some affect to phrase it t note — Lord 
Bacon In his Novum Organon) or a prejudice of men’s 
minds, 1865 Lecky Ration.iiZjt) I. 403 Bacon. .was pre- 
eminently noted for bis classification of the idola or distort- 
ing influences that act on the mind. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Philol. ii. 63 What were intended to be mental landmarks 
become what Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty as- 
sumptions and misconceptions. 

X'dol-WO^rsllip. The worehip of idols. 

2667 Milton P. L. xii. 115 Bred up in Idol-worship, 27x8 
S. Clarke Docir. Trin. 1. i, § 3. 6x Beware of Idol-woiship. 
*875 Helps Ess.y Self-Discipline 19 It is idol-worship to 
suostitutc the form for the spirit. 

Hence l*dol-wo:rBliipper. 

a 2619 Fotherbv Aiheom. i. xi. § 5 (2622^ 221 In making : 
himselfe an Idol-God, hee becommeih..an Idol-worshipper. 

I-don, ME, pa. ppie. of Do v.y I-do v. 

Idoneal (aid^“'D*al),<*. i-are. [t. L. idatie-us-i- 

-AL.] s=Idoneous. 

2760 N. 4 - Q. 7tb Ser. {i88S) VI. 403 Tlio’ they have Parts, 
with Fortune at their Will ; Fine paper loo, idoncal Types 
for largon. 

Xaoncity (aidpnz’Iti). [ad, late L. idoneitdSy 
-idteniy f. idoneus (see next). Cf. F. zdouIiUy It. 
idoneitti.'\ Fitness, suitableness or aptitude. 

26x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 488 We are not to mean© 
it of- moral I idoneity, or morall sufficicncie, but of Eccle- 
siasllcall. 16M Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 139 They 
want ihe. .meelness, the aptitude or idoneity for the inheri- 
tance of the Saints in light. 18** C. Butler Remin. (1823) 

I. 32 To inquire and report upon the learning, .and general 
idoneity of the purchaser. ^ 

Idoueous (aidou’nws), a. Now rare, [f. L. 
idont-us fit, suitable -t- -ous, ] Apt, fit, or suitable. 

a i6xS Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross (2850) 5 Quhilk Mark 
abbot enterit in the inonasterie..and fande the said place 
destitute of idonius personis, omamentes, etc. 26*6 Waterf. 
Arch, in \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 337 Two 
idoneows and decent persons shall be .. elected wardens of 
the said yeelde. 1680 Bovle Produc. Chem. Princ. 11. 71 
Salt.pcter is slowly generated in the Earth by gradual.. 
Alterations of some Idoneou.s Matter. 27*6 Ayliffe 
Parergon 39 An Ecclesiastical Benefice .. ought to be con- 
ferr’d on an Idoneous Person. 2822 Sx'D. Smith Ess. Wks. 
(2869) 4x8 A bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, .. the ido- 
neotis vehicle of abuse against the Establishment. 

Hence ido’ncousncss, fitness, idoneity. 

27*7 Bailey vol. Wyldoneousness, fitness, meetness, 2848 
Blacktv. Mag. Nov. 527 TTic scattered raj's of idiosj'ncrasy 
and idoneousness. 

Xdor^ii (i'dpMgan). Biol, [Arbitrarily f. Id-eal 
- f- Organ.] An ideal or potential organism. 

1883 P. Geddcs in EneycL Brit, XVI. 642/2 The colonies 
of Protozoa are mere idorgans. 


I-dorue(n, ME. pa. pple. of Derye v. I-doub- 
let, of Double v. Idous, obs. f. Hideou.s. 
I-douted, ME. pa. pple. of Doubt v. I-douwed, 
of Doty v?, to endow. 

Idra, Idre, obs. ff. Hydra. I-drad, ME. pa. 
pple. of Dbe.vd V . I-drahen, i-drawein, of 
Draw v. I-drede, of Dread v. 

I t X-dree, ». Obs. [OE. ^edr^o^an, f. drdo^an 
to Dree.] trans. To do, perform, endnre, suuer. 

SccwnJ/ (Z.) 2726 [>:ct he dxa-hwila ^..drojen h:crde. 
c Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. ix. 20 ^\^f 3 iu blodcs fiouing.. 
jcSolade vel ^edrox. ^2275 Lamb. Horn. 29 We moten 
idrejan tire \yil f-e nwile pe we beoS Bunge, cxzos Lay. 
6708 He nc mihte idriBcn [c 1275 ihxrcn ^nc muebe 

drem. a 12*5 yniiaua 27 Hwil j^at eauer six men mahicn 
idrehen beaten hire beare hodi. 

I-dreufo, ME. pa. pple. of Drive v. 

Xdrialin (i'drialin), [f. as next - i - -IN.] 

1. Alitt, The name originally given by Dumas 
(in 1S32) to Idrialite. 

2844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 517 Idrialin. 

2. Chew. The essential constituent of idrialite, 
CijHngO, forming colourless scales which melt at 
a very high temperature. 

• 2838 T. Thomson Chetn, Org, Bodies 748 When branders 
is distilled, idrialin comes over in brilliant plates, light and 
micaceous,., burning with the exhalation of a baUamic 
odour. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 397/1 Idrialin was obtained 
by M. Dumas from a mineral found in the quicksilver mines 
of Idria.^ 2865-71 Watts pict. Chem. III. 242 Idrmlin 
healed with strong sulphuric acid forms a solution of a fine 
blue colour, like that of sulphindigotic acid. 

Xdrialite (i'driabit). Alin. [Named Uomldtia 
in Austria where the mineral is found in the quick- 
silver mines: see -LITE.] A mineral hy(lioc.Trbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar; Mt is massive 
and opaque, with greasy lustre, and greyish or 
brownish-black colour' (Watts). (It was made 
known to chemists by Paysse in 1814, and was at 
first named by Dumas, 1852, idrialin.') 

*849 J. Nicol Min, 523 Idrialite. .burns with a thick 
smoky flame. 2868 ’DAHsIfin. (ed. 5) 73B Dumas separated 
the idrialite by treatment with oil of lurpenllne. 

IdriouB, Idromancer, Idropise, Idrosis, 
obs. ff. Hydbious, Hydromanoer, Hvdrobsy, 
Hidbosis. 

I-driuen,I-dronken,I-drowe,ME.p.T.pples. 
of Drive, Drink, Deee vbs. 

I-dubbed, I-dubled, I-durked, I-dust, 
I-dut, ME. pa. pples. of Dud, Double, Babe, 
Dust, Dit vbs. 

t X-dnje, o. Obs. [Cf. OE. dii^aii to be of use, 
avail (see Dow f.').]. Profitable, advantageous. 

ai.yo Owl tf Ntpit. 1582 pat gocie wif., fonde)> hu beo 
muse Do ftina bat him beo iduse. 

Idyll, idyl (ai-dilV Also 7 oidyl(l. Sec also 
Idyllium. [ad. L. Tdyllium {(dj'Uium), a. Gr. 
tlSbWwi' a short descriptive poem, dim. of efSor 
form, pictnre. Cf. F. idylle.'] 

1. A short poem, descriptive of some picturesque 
scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. Prose idyll, 
a prose composition treating subjects of the same 
kind in a poetic style. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 296 Those amatorious eid>*Is and 
eclogues of Theocritus among Greek Poets, of Catullus and 
Virgil among vs. 1658 Phillips, Idyl, a kiode of Eclogue, or 
Pastoral Poem, such as was wriuen by Theocritus, Moschus, 
and others. 2799 W. Taylor in Robberds (1843)!. 

243 desenptive parts of this idyll.. arc unsurpassable. 
2859 J, H. Stirling Crit, Ess., Tennyson (1868) 61 The 
Idyll or Idyl . . is, on the whole, Tennyson’s favourite form 
of rhythmical composition. 2873 Svmonds Crk. Poets x. 
306/rhe name of the Idyll sumciently explains its nature. 

It is a little picture. Rustic or town life, legends of the 
gods, and passages of personal experience supply the idylfist 
with subjects. Generally there is a narrator, and in so far 
the Idyll is epic; its verse too is the hexameter. 2879 
World 16 Apr., An Idyl ls,. not nccess.arily concerning 
pastoral matters, though from the prevalence of such topics 
in the idyls of Theocritus, the general notion is that idj'Hic 
and pastoral are almost convertible terms. 1888 BACRic 
tpitle) Auld Licht Idylls- [Prose.] 

2. transf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumstances of pastoral or rural simplicity, and 


suitable for an idyll. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 164 The pair- 
ing of the birds is an idyll, not tedious asour idylls are, 1869 
Lecky £wr£»/. //r»r. 11 . v.206 Nausicaa, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyll among the tragedies of ihc Odyssey. 

3. Alus. * A composition, usually inslrumenl.nI, 
of a pastoral or sentimental character *(6V«/. 

4. Comb, Idyll-pastoral a., pastoral in subject 

and idyllic in form. , _ 

2849 E. C. Otte tr. IIumMdt's Cosrr^ II- ,^34 
.irtificial form of idyl-pastoral romances, and didartic poems. 

IdyUer (si-dibi). [f. prec. + -ER Ifac author 


ulit’WeeXly 7 Feb. xsS That life which hes just 
soon b2 qol.c 

the ‘ idyller who has saved some of ^ 

Qian (oidi'Iian), a. rare. Also 8 idiUan. 

' dvlli-unt Idyll + -an.] *= Idyllic. 

II DavIbs-IMm. Bril. Il. iSf or .11 the PojUck 

It Eotek ii moil PDre..lhc EclO]^« and Idiiun t!i2 
nod No>!v=. tS^^ T.u.lwall Griec, 
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yill; IxW. 416 A pleasing idyllian episode In a life divided 
between the senate and- the camp. 1863 AIary Ho\v:tt J*. 
Breviers Greece I.i. 15 The country is of idyllian beauty. 
Xdyllic (3idi‘lik)j 'fl. [mod. f, Gr. ctSuXA.t-oi' 
Idyll +.-10. Cf. F. idylliqne^ 

a. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an id}*!!, 
“b. Forming a suitable theme for an idyll ; full of 
natural simple charm or picturesqueness. , .. 

1856 Mrs. Stowe Dreti 11. '68 Ho%v perfectly cool and 
inviting you look! Really, quite idyllic! x86i Sat. Rev, 
7 Sept. 248 The Aviante and Madonna of Ciullo d'Alcanio 
.. to us appears to display a genuine and wonderful idyllic 
power. iMz Lowexl Biglow P. Ser. n. ii, Much might be 
..said on the lopick of IdylHck and Pastoral Poetry. 1874 
Farrar Christ xlii, At Narareth, with all its idyllic memo* 
lies of His boyhood, and His mother’s home. x8^ Dowden 
Fr, Lit. IV. iv, 326 An Utopian >isionary, an idyllic dreamer. 
Hence IdyUical a. ran ; IdylUcally oi/a. 

1874 SyMonds Sk. Italy <5* Greece (iSj8) I. viii. 164 The 
female heads are singularly noble and idyllically graceful. 
1876 Saintsbury in Aca'devty 30 Dec. 622 They spend the 
winter idyllically. ^ x88s,Stevensom Dynamiter 1x7 A pro- 
cess, .of idyllical simplicity, 

♦ X'dyllisin. -ism.] The peculiar character 
or nature of an idyllic poem or scene. 

1873 S. Ward in Lofig/ellow's Life {1801) III. 219 The 
omission of those dramatic contrasts, .makes your master- 
piece soothing and tender, almost to idyllism. 

Idyllist (oi’dilist). Also idyliat. [f. Idy’LL 
+ - 1ST.] A writer of idylls ; ah idyllic poet. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 243, 1 should 
not think the English idyllist wise, who made himself a 
character in such a scene, 1873 [see Idyll^ i). 1886 

Athetiseum 6 Feb. 207/2 Ready to measure himself with 
the idylist of another age. • • 

II Idyllium, -on. ' Obs, Also 6 idilion. PI. 
idyllia (-urns, -ons). [a. L. tdyllium^ a. Gr. 
tlbvWwv : see Idyll.] ~ Idyll. 

XS79 E. K. Gloss. Slenseds She^h. Cal. .\ug., Such pretie 
descriptions .. vseth nieocritus, to bring in his Idyllia. 
JMd, Oct., This^ /Eglogue is made in imitation of Theo* 
critus his xvi. Idilion. 1647 H. More Poeins Pref., Everj* 
Poem is an Idyllmm. ijty Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope 1 Apr., I'heocritus..! do not doubt, had he been bom 
a Briton, but his IdylUums had been filled with descriptions 
of thrashing and churning. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, 
Theocritus Is the oldest author who has written idyllions. 
X809 W. Irving Kuickerb, (1861) 51 To sing, in soft Bucolic 
or negligent Idyllium, the rural beauties of the scene. 

, Idyllize (ordiloiz). Z/, [f. Idyll + -ize.] iratts. 
To make into an idyll ; to render idyllic. 

x886 Symonds Renaiss, It.^ Caih. React. (1808) VII. viii. 
x’2^ ITie force of the poem [Tasso’s fenisalem Dellvered\ is 
..idyllised in the episode of Erminia among the shepherds. 
Iayot(e, Idyothe, obs. forms of Idiot. 
-Idyous, obs. form of Hideous. 
le-, former spelling of Je-, as in /ea/ottsie, lestts : 
see I, the letter. 

-ie, earlier form of -T suffix, primarily in words 
from OF. -h or as astrononiU, fancie, citie, 
dnetie ; but often extended also to words from OE, 
-'igf as utCj slontit and from other sources ; in mod, 
use known chiefly as the Sc. spelling, now also often 
adopted in England, of the diminutive -y in birdie^ 
dearie., doggie, Jeanie, Willie, tic, 

X727 W. MatIier Vng. Mads ConjP. o English Words 
that end with the sound of i, may be indifferently writ with 
a^, or rV; Safety or Safetie, Bounty or Bountie, but you 
must never end them with an i only, as Bounti, Safeli, for 
we have no English w’ords so terminated. 1887 J. S. 
Winter A-Stege^Baby II. 7 Now, my chickie, let me go. 
lebet, ieobet, obs. ff. Gibbet. I-egged, ME. 
pa. pple. of Egg 7/.I lekyll, obs. f. Ickle, icicle, 
leld, obs. f. Yield. I-eled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Ele zi.i Obs,, to anoint lelefioure, ielopher, 
obs. ff. Gillyflower. I-ended, ME. pa. pple. 
of End leniuer, obs. f. Juniper. I-eode, 
pa. t. of I-GO V. Obs. 

'-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating position, 
employment or profession, derived from sbs., rarely 
agent-nouns from vbs., (i) in words of ME. age, 
in which the suffix is unstressed, and varies (or 
has varied) with -yer, as collier, Imvyer, (3) in words 
of later date (since i6ih c.), in which the suffix is 
stressed, and' varies with -eer, as bombardier, 
cashier, cannoneer {-ier), financier. 

• 1 . In words of ME, age, the suffix is of obscure 
and app. of diverse origin. Among the earliest 
examples arc cottier {cotier), iilicr, and bozuyer : 
the first is a, OF. cotier *= mcd.L, cotSrius, .and its 
retention of der is remarkable, because OF. -icr 
normally became -er in AFr. and Eng., as in butler, 
draper, Jarmer {^tt 2); tiliere (1250-1400), 
‘tiller, cuUi%’alor^ appears to be an analogical 
formation, on OE. tilia, earlv ME. tilie, on the 
analogy of such pairs as OE. hnnta, ME. huntere, 
since the etymological formation would have been 
tilerc', for bozuyer {\2^'l bozviare, ^1450 bozvjcre, 
bouyere)', the suggestion has been made that the 
y^ represents the ^ of" ME. bo^e, Bow; but this 
is doubtful. Other examples are collier (15th c. 
koliere, cholier, colyer, etc.), lazuyer ^ 1362 (but 
also, 01400, lazucr), lockycr (1.107 Ickicr), brazier 


(1400-50 hrasier, brasyere), helUer, hillyer (15th c. 
helier, -helyer, hillyer), spun-ier a 1450, halyer 
1479 {haulyer 1577), grazier ^1500. 01 glazier 
{a 1400), clothier, hosier, sawyer {a i^oo), farrier, 
pavier, -iour (i6lh c.), there. exist as early (in some 
cases earlier) forms in -er* courier, cozier, further, 
are i6th c. forms altered from ME. or OF. agent- 
nouns in •our', drovier, glosier, kiddier, are 16th c. 
variants of drover, gloscr, - kidder ; lovicr a late 
vulgarism for lover. In other words, as carrier', 
courtier, currier, soldier, the suffix is really -er (or 
earlier -our), the £ belonging to the Eng. or F. vb. 
stem. (See also -iour.) 

2 . In words of later introduction, the suffix is the 
F. der (:— L. ^drius : see -ary). The earlier of 
these, as bombardier, camtonier {peer), cashier, 
cavalier, chevalier, halberdier, liarquebusier, date 
from i6th c.; others, zls brigadier, carabiuier (-eer), 
cuirassier, financier, fusilier, gondolier, grenadier, 
from 1 7th or 18th c. Some, as cordelier, have taken 
the place of an earlier form in •er, which goes back 
to ME. Many of these also occur with the spelling 
•eer, expressing the English pronunciation ; in some 
this spelling has been established, and from them 
•eer has become a living English suffix, as in 
auctioneer, charioteer, pamphleteer, 

lerapigre : see Hieka Pjcra. lerarch, ier- 
arohie, obs. ff. Hierarch, -y. I-erded, -et, 
ME. pa. pple. of Erde v, Ohs,, to dwell. 

II ler-oe (fer^°*). Sc, Also heir-oye. [Gael. 
iar-ogha^ f. ihr after + grandchild.] A great- 
grandchild. 

170X Brand Descr, Orkney 71 Gam.) There was also one 
Laurentius in the parish of Waes, whose heir-oyes do yet 
live there, who arrived at a great age. 1786 Burns Ded. 
to G, Hamtiion xiv, May health and peace, with mutual 
rays, Shine on the evening o* his days ; Till his wee curlie 
John’s ier-oe . . The last sad mournful rites bestow ! 


I-escad, ME. pa. pple. of Ask v, lessorand, 
obs. f. Jazerant. Iest(e, obs. ff. Gest, Jest. 
leayne, var. Gesike Obs,., childbed. I-eten, ME. 
pa. pple. of Eat v, lethe, iepe, var. of Eath 
Obs,, easy. lette, lettour, obs. ffi Jet, Jetteb. 
lewise, var. of Juiss Obs, ley, obs. f. Eye. 

If (if), conj, {sb.). Forms: i sif, Syf (sef,- 
Sife, Sib), 2-551^1 3 ©fi 3 Biefj 3 ^» {Ormin) 
3^^! 3-5 Calso 4 Jiue, yif^f, yhef, 4-5 

5eue, yeue, 5 5 ife, 5 yfe, yiffe, yeffe, 5eff) ; ?$, 
4- If, (4 ef, 4-6 yf, 5 yff, 5-6 iffe, 5-7 iff). 
See also Grr. [OE. gif (early wS. rare gief), late 
WS. ^)/(Northumbr. rare gef\ corresp. (more or 
less) to OFris. ief gef, ef {jof of), OS. ef {of) 
{U-LG.jof MDu.>/, Du. of) ‘ if \ OHG. ibn 
ipba, ubi), MHG. obe,ob, Ger, whether, if*, ON. 
^*if’, Goth, ibai ‘whether, \tst',jcfbai ‘if, even 
if, although *, The phonetic relations of the various 
forms, and their OTeut. type or types, have not 
been satisfactorily determined. By many considered 


to represent one or more cases of the sb, represented 
by OHG. iha str. f., * condition, stipulation, doubt*, 
ON. if, ^neut., ifi, eft wk. roasc., ‘doubt, hesita- 
tion ’ (whence ifa, efa vb, ‘ to doubt Sw. jdf 
‘exception, challenge make an exception 
against, to challenge*), the conj, thus meaning 
originally * on condition*, ‘on the stipulation 
(that) * ; but it has not been certainly determined 
whether the conj. is thus derived from the sb., or 
the sb. founded on the conj. A notable point in 
ME. is the development of the northern form 
Gif, q.v.] 

I, Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that ; supposing that ; on the suppo- 
sition that. 

1 . With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
indicative. The indicative after if implies that 
the speaker expresses no adverse opinion as to the 
tnith of the statement in the clause; it is con-‘ 
sistent with his acceptance of it. 

(In modern use the indicative is preferred to the subjunc- 
tive in cases which He near the border-line of x and S.) 

a. Conditional clause in present (or pres, perf) 
indicative ; a. with principal clause in present (^or 
pres, perf.) indicative. . . . 

Becnmtf 447 Ac he me habban wile d[r]core fahne sif 
mec deaS nlroeS. 971 Bliekl, Horn, 27 Ras eaJlc ic Je sylJe, 
xif bu feallcst to me. rzooo Acs. Gosg. Matt, xviii. 15 gyf 
h®. P® Sehj'rS, bu xestajelast binne bro^r. cxzoo Vices ff. 

1 trtues 22 >ifou tins do<t, danne bercst bu Hn rode. 1382 
” vo.tF yohn i. 25 What therforebapt>'sUt thou, if thou art 
not Crist, nelhir El^'c, nether prophetc? et 1450 Rnt. de la 
Tour 5 Tor yef ye do, the dedc praielhe for you. 

x6xi Bidlr Gen. iv. 7 If thou doe (x6,,docstl well, shall' 
thou not be accepted? and if’tbou doesi (Coverd. do) 
not well, sinne Hcth at the doore. — fas. ii. 17 Eucn so 
faith, if it hath not workx, is dead, being alone. 1777 
Sheridan Sck. Scand. 11, ii, Shc*s she and fifty if she’s a day. 


•x86i -J ulia Kavanach French Wont, of Lett. I. viii. 214 If 
.1 have not married, it is because I have not loved. . x86a 
Bowen Logic vi. §3. 165 If A is true, O isJalse.E false, and 
I true. . . If A is false, O is true. If E is false, I is true. 
X878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. i. Carlyle 200 If he does see 
it, he rides roughshod over It. 

with principal clause in future fndic, (or its 
‘equivalent). , 

cxooo Ags. Gosf. John viii. '52 sif hwa mine ^r$ce 
xehealt ne bi5 he najfre dead, cxzoo Ormin 673 he seb 
bate maim iss ohht Forrfasredd off hiss sihbbe, He wile 
himm ferenn, m25o Ozvl ^ Night. 904 Jet i be wulle an 
Oder segge Jif Ju hit const a riht bilegge. X297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) X0997 Juf we dob ou wrong wo ssal ou do ri5t ? •CX300 
Harrow. Hell iig 5®f thou revest me of myne, Y sKal reve 
the of thyne. fi34o Cursor pf. i^ys^ftnn.) ?if 30 bis 
temple felle to grounde I shal hit rise in litil stounde.’ c 1440 
Partonope 6263 Gyff I scape fro thens on lyve Agajm to 
prysoun I shall come as blyfe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. 

1. 70 If we are like you in the' rest, we will resemble you in 
that. 1633 Costlie IVhore u i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, lie tell 
another tale, if they have done. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 73/2 If you do not give a plain answer to a. plain 
question, you will be committed,’ x8x6 J. Wilson City of 
Plagj^euii. 36 I’ll giv'e thee half of it If thou speak’st truly. 
Mod. If he does it, he will be punished. 

7, with principal clause in imperative. 
a goo Martyrol. in O: E. Texts 178 'And gif monn minne 
npman nemneS in asnigre frecennisse .. Sonne sefyj^e se 
Sinre mildheortnesse. .cxooo Ags. Cosp, Matt, xviii. 15 
Soblice syf bin brobor syngaS [Z,i«</..synn5i5a; Rushw, 
firnise vel synsigel wi5 be, ga and styr him. Ibid. 16 gyf 
he be ne gehyrS [Z. jeheres ; R. ge-hereb], nlm bonne gyt 
ffinne o55e twegen to be- c 1200 7 'ritu Coll. Horn. 31 Jef 
be is lef bin hele, heald bin cunde. .\yi,o Aycnb,yZ^ Yefbou 
best yno3 of guode, yef largeliche, and yef J?ou hestlite, of 
bo litle yef gledliche. x^88 Wyclif J cviii. 16, 17 Ifhe 
heriih thee not, take with thee oon or tweyrie..And if he 
herith \v.r. here] not hem, seie thou to the chlrche. 1535 
CovERDALE Gen. xlvii. 6 Yf thou knowest that there be men 
of actiuyte amonge them, make them rulers of my catell. 
x6ix Bible ^^? 3xxxviii. 18 Declare if thou knowest it all. 
— Philtm, 28 If bee hath wronged thee or’owelh thee 
ought, put that on mine account. - x686 Dryden Oznd's 
Met, I. [siLai, 1 . 761] (i7i;i) 35 If I am Heav’n-begot, assert 
your Son By some sure Sign. Mod. If they are not good, 
throw them away. 

5. with principal clause of other forms. 
x6ix Bible 2 Cor. xi, 4 If he that- commeth preachelh 
another lesus. .ye might well beare with him. iBzt Byron 
C< im 1. i. 91 Iff shrink not from these.. Why should I quail 
from him who now approaches 7 Mod. If records are to be 
trusted, there was no famine this year, ^ - 

b. Conditional clause in past {or pltiperf) indie.,' 
with principal clause in indie, or iiimer;, ^ . • 

C825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 4, ^ jif ic dyde ois, gif is unreht- 
wisnis in hondum minum, ^if ic ai^ald Sasm jeldendum me 
y fel, ic Rcfallu [etc.], a xooo Csdmcn'sGem 661 sif bu him 
heodiJi;; wuht hearmes jesprsce he forRifS hit bean, cxwo 
Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 14 gif ic bwoh eowre fet..?;e sceolon 
Jnvean eower aslc o^fres let. 1297 R. ‘Glouc. (Rolls) 8835 
Jif enie of is men misdude b® pouere..vengance he n6m 
stronge, CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (t8io) 40 Ifhehadpes 
at euen, he had non at morow, cx3^ Chaucer ** 

257 If that Falamon was wounded sore Arciie is hurt as 
moche as he or moore. x6oo Smaks. A. K L. ni. n. 41 “ 
thou neuer was’t at Court, thou neuer.'saw’st good manners : 
if thou neuer saw’st good maners, then thy manners must 
be wicked. .Thou art in a parlous state.^ 2832 ICNM'SON 
Lotos’caters If his fellow spake, His voice was thin. 1833 
Thirlwall Greece I. vii. 267 If Amyclae was the Achaean 
capital, we can the belter understand how it might be able 
to hold out, 1855 Lewes Goethe ii. (1875) n jf the town 
was heedless, not so were the starsi Mod. Ifhe had loved 
her before, he now adored her. , , . , . . 

c. Conditional clause in future indicative ysz its 
equivalent), with principal clause in indie, or imper. 
Now arch, (supplied by a). 

{.Bio is here considered as future.) „ . _ 

cBas Vesp. Psalter sua.. 5 [xiii. 4] Da swencao me 
Xif onstyred ic beam. 835 in O. E. Texts 448 Ann ic his 
freoSomunde, he Sonne lifes btS. cxooo Gosp. 
Matt. V. 37 S^ice gyf bier mare byo, b^it bio of yfele. 
c X20S Lay, 4B2 Jif bou Ms null ibollen b® seal beon pa wrse. 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 716 Jif wole 5ut. .more, .wite of 

me, AL.b® ground icholle segge b®* ^*37S, Cursor M. 
0439 (Laud) Yf bou wolle my forebode hold Thow shalt w 
lord as 1 jee told, i382,WycLiF Matt, xviii. 15 
brother shal syn'ne fx388 synneth; x6ix shall trespasse] m 
thee, go thou and reproue hym..5jf he shal hetre IX3W 
herith] thee, thoU hast wonnen ihi brother. X582 J. 
(Rhem.) ibid.. If thy brother shal offend against thee, goe 
and rebuke him. ff he .shall heare thee, thou shall game 
(x6xi hast gained] thy brothcri x6ii Bible jUatt. xvni. 19 
If two of you shall agree.. as touching any thing that they 
shall aske, it shall bee done for them. . , , 

2 . I Pith the conditional clause or protasis in the 

subjunctive, and the principal clause or apodosts 
in the indicative or imperative. The subjunctive 
after if implies that the speaker ^ards himscU 
from endorsing- the truth or realization of the 

statement; it is consistent with his donbt of it.^ * 

a. Conditional clause in' present subjunctive , 

“ with principal danse in imperative.^ 


900 iota. X70 men icrnwc -11 

o3$e sprecan ne mae^e, halxa him Sis wxier, c 950 
Gosp. Mark xii. 19 Mo^es us awrat b*"®^ Vi 

dc.ad sic . . and forictes wlf . . onfoe hroScr his hlaf o.^ 
iicc. <:xooo Acs. Gosp. jfatl. iv. 3 gyf bu.ccx-®* 
iVuIg. es\ Lind. 5u ar3, Rushw. six, llatt, six] csveo J«t 
pas stanas to hlafe sewurSon. /bid. 6 gyf b“ gooes sunu 
eart (V. es\ L. ar3; R. sic; fl. eri]. rx3»5 bfetr. Horn. 
52 Ilk d.ii mak we a tome Till heuin, ef ^ god men i^- 
X382 WvcLiF Matt, iv. 3 thou be {X388 art, Iinixsll 
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<i»d all w. to i6xx be» R. art] Goddl^ sone, say that 
these stoons be maad looues. cx43o “R^o Cookefy^b/is. g-^\f 
it be lente'or fyssday take brothe of he frej'sshe fysshe. 
1534 T1NDA1.E Lttl:€ xiii. 9 If it beare not then, after that, 
cut it doune \later vz>. thou shall cut it downcj. x6xt 
Bible yp/in xx. 15 Sir, if thou haue borne [Vulg. st/stielzstii 
WvcLiF, Gcnnf.f Rhem.^ R,V, hast; Tinoale, Cranmer 
have borne] him hence, tell me where thou hast layd lum. 
— Phil. ii. I If there bee therefore any consolation in 
Christ .. Fulfill ye my loy. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 78^5 
If there be any man faultless, bring him forth into publick 
view. Mod. If he come tq*morrow, send for me. 

< 3 . with principal clause in future indie, (or its 
equivalent). 

*3 . . Ctirsor M. 667«; (GOtt.) If he to min auter fly Men sal 
him J>ein draw to die. c 1386 Chaucer Frol, 500 If ^old 
ruste, what .shal Iren doo? r 1400 Maukdev, (1839) iii. 25 
5 if tnou kysse me, thou schalt have alle this Tresoure. 
Ibid. (Roxb.) v. 14 If hou ga noght, hou schall hafe grete 
liarme. <ri4So Mvrc 67 5 * 5 ^ thow do hus thow schalt be 
dere To alle men that sen and here, sgafi Tindale Luke x. 
6 And yf the sonne of peace be thare, youre peace shall rest 
apon hj^m. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 956/1 He that 
dyeth in deadly slnne, shall goe to the deuill, if goddes 
word be true. x6xx Bible yudg. xvi, 27 If I bee shauen 
1 shall become weake, and bee like any other man. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed..2) II. 142 If part of the money. .be paid 
off, and a farther sum is borrowed . . no redemption will be 
granted unless both sums are paid. 

7. with principal clause in pres, indie. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Frol. 2 If we be ri3t childer-of 
Criste, we awe for to cbalange he heritage hat ouie fader 
left to vs. Ibid. i. 4 If a man come fro he west partys 
of he werld .. he may .. wende thurgh Almayne. X450 
Myrc 22 Luytel ys worthy by prechjm^e, 5 ®^ thow be 
of eviyle lyuynge. 1526 Tjndale John i. 25 Why bap- 
tlsest thou then yf thou be nott Christ, nor Helias? 2596 
Shaks. Merck, y. iir. i. 71 If a lew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility? x6xx Bible yohn xv. 18 If the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before it bated you. 
1648 Jeneyn Blind Guide i. 7 If I be so young, 1 am in 
part excused for my illiteratenesse. 1654 Z. Coke J^gick 
(1657) 1 18 [Ps. cxxvii. i] If the Lord keep not the citie, the 
keepers watch in vain. 1830 Times ii Apr., If we be not 
all Durhamised within another month, it is not from any 
sensible relaxation in the work of projected mischief. 1851 
E. A. Litton Ch. of Christ iv. (1898) 163 If it [the Church] 
be in its essence as visible a body as the republic of Venice, 
we have no need of faith to realise its existence. 

8. with principal clause of other form. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. i. vi. § 4 If we believe Joseph 
Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipse of the Sun at the time 
affirmed by Tarrutius. 1697 Uryden yirg. Georg, iv. 736 
For sev'n continu'd Months, {f Fame say true, The wretched 
Swain his Sorrotvs did renew. 

"b. Conditional clause in 
sense), with principal clause in indie, or imper, 
a X400 Ocionzan 841 Yef he were er y-bete sore, Thanne 
was he bete moche more. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 201 
if cuer I were Traitor, name be blotted from the booke 
of Life. x6oi — ynl. C. iti. ii. 84 If it were so, it was 
a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Cssar answer’d it. 
1850 Tennyson In Metn. exxii, I f thou were with me, and the 
grave Divide us not, be with me now. 

c. Conditional clause in subjunctive with should 
in present or future senfe (‘if it should rain to-day 
or to-morrow ’) with principal clause in imperative, 
or in future, present, or pres. perf. indicative (* do 
not come’, ‘ I shall not come * I am prepared for 
it’, f I have planned something else’). 

x82i-3 Rogers Italy xviii. i If ever you should come to 
Modena . , Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, If you should go near Barnard 
Castle, there is good ale at the King’s Head. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xliv, If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt. Mod. If you should 
come across him, tell him that 1 am looking for him. 

3 , With both protasis and apodosis in the sub^. 
jiinctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis which is 
admittedly not true or realized, and stating what 
would be the logical or natural consequence of its 
trvith or realization. 

a. Conditional clause in past subjtinctivey with 
present or future sense (Mf you came', ‘should 
come ‘ were to come ’ now or to-morrow). 

898 O. E. Chron. jxn. 894 Swa b®t he mehte aigberne 
geriecan jif hie ami^ne feld secan wolden. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. John viii. 42 ^if god wzere eowre fzeder, witodlice ge 
lufedon me [Lind, j^if god faeder iuer uoere gie ualde lufisa 
..mec]. c 1250 Kent. .SnTK.in O. E. Misc. 27 He hit wolde 
slon, yef he hit michte finde. c lyys H ax’elok 1974 Yif be ne 
were, ich were nou ded. a 1307 Thrush ^ Night, in ReL 
Ant. I. 241 This world were nout ^ifwimen nere. ri38a 
WvcLlF Senn. Sel. Wks, I. 2x7 If Peter were now aljwe .. 
he wolde seie hei weren not prestis of Crist. X382 -- yohn 
xriii. 30 If this were not a mysdoer, we hadden not bitakun 
hym to thee [xs8s Rhem., If he were not a malefactour, vve 
would not haue deliuered him vp to thee]. 1529 AIobe 
Dyaloze ii. Wks. roo/i Yet wer It a dampnable errour to 
worship anye if we shoulde worship none at all. cx6xs 
Fletcher Mad Loz’eri. i, If I were given to that vanity.. 
What a most precious subject had I purchased. X766 
Goldsm. Vie. IK xvi, And if I were a king, it should be 
otherwise. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1 . 3 , 1 should very 
imperfectly execute the task .. if 1 were merely to treat of 
battles and sieges. Mod. If he were to come, what should 
we do? If he came, I should take to flight. If I were you, 
1 would not do it. If they should meet you, it would be 
awkward. 

b. Conditionnl clause in pJuporf. past 

sense (‘ if he had come’, ‘would have come'). 

1382 WvcLiF yohn xi. 21 Jjir 6 , if thou b.addist be here, my 
hrother hadde not be deed [1539 Crasmfr, Lord, j'f tnou h^d- 
dcst bene here, my brother had not dyed]. *482 Monk of 


Ex'esham (Arb.) soHehaddebitnvghtepIesaunte worde and 
of my dampnacyon to hys father the deuyl, yeffe 
the mercye and goodnes of my lorde sente Nj-cholas had 
not wythstonde hym. *6x4 Ef. Hall Recoil. Treat. 610 If 
they had bsene _as hot for God, as they were for themselves, 
it had beene happy. .166$ Sir T, Herbert Trav, (1677) 120 
Shame it were, if. .we had gathered hothing. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 4x0 If he had altered it .. it would descend 
to the sister of the whole blood. 1B19 Shelley Cenci n. i, 
If he Had killed me, he had done a kinder deed. 1649 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii, II. 256 All his difficulties would 
have been greatly augmented if Anne had declared herself 
favourable to the Indulgence. Mod. If he would have con- 
sented, all would have been right. 

4 . In pregnant senses : 

a. Even if, even though ; though ; granted that. 

^ ^1340 Cursor M. 579 (Fairf.) pe saule wib-outen wene to 
ilk a man hit ys \'n-seync, if [Cott, hof; GStt, hou ; Trin. 
Jjoine] hit of alle haue a sijt. (1340 Hamfole Psalter\xx\. 
14 (rsth c. MS.) Honorable., is he name of pore before him, 
gife it he dissplsed before men.l 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaierus* 
Ghostes (1596) 197 If Spirites of their owne accorde woulde 
gladly tell vs mariy thinges t j'ct wee must not glue eare vnto 
them. Mod. If he did say so, you needn't believe him. If 
they are poor, they are at any rate happy. 

t b. . = If it is certain or true that ; as sure as, 
Obs. rare. 


1603 Shaks. Mach. iii. iv. 74 If I stand heere, I saw him, 

5 . If that (north, if af) was formerly in use for 
the simple *if*. Now arch, 

CX200 Ormin Ded. 249 He shall o Domess da^j Uss 
gifenn heffhess blisse, -Jiff halt we shulenn wurrpi ben. 
a 1300 Dame Siriz in Wright Anted. 3 If that thou me 
tellest skil I shal don after thi wil. 1307 Elegy Edxu. /, iv, 
A^ein the hethene forte fyhte . . Myself ycholde ^cf that y 
myhie. c 1340 Cursor M. 5869 (Fairf.) ^i salle fbr-so)> if 
atte I may Wirk ij dayes w^k a-pon a day. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 144 She wolde wepe, if that she saugh a Mous Kaught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. ^1450 Guy jynrw. 
(C.) 2809 Yf bat y may, Wyih my handys y schall assaj'. 
2509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) 1 . 265 In the meane 
space, if that death vntretable Arrest the. 1605 Shaks. 
Learv, iii. 262 If that her breath will mist or staine the 
stone, then she liues. 1821^ Byron Sardan, iv. i. 462 

If that j'ou conquer, I live to joy in your great triumph. 

6 . The conditional clause is often elliptical, and 
may dwindle down to if and a word or phrase 
sufficient to suggest the complete sense ; so if not 
(-if a thing is, be, or were not), formerly some- 
times = ‘ unless, except’. 

c 2320 Sir Trisir. 725 Knowe it jiue ae can. 2560 Bible 
(Genev.) Dan. in. 18 Our God..wil deUucr vs, .But if not, 
be it knowen to thee, o King, y* we wil not serue thy 
gods. 1642 Perkvis' Prof. Bk. ii. | 139. 6x He hath not 
authoritie to deliver it, if not by commandement. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 173 Frogs are of great 
vertue, If physically used. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. /K v, We 
are not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might 
feel if in their place. 2845 Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 23 
The style of Bede, if not elegant Latin, is yet correct, 
sufficiently classical. 1882 Knowledge 11 . 70 So that she 
might be cured, if possible. 1B84 lllustr. Loud. Nnvs 
S July i8A He measured six feet two, if an inch ; he weighed 
eighteen stone, if a pound. 1893 .R. H. Sherard in Book, 
man Oct. 16/2 [He] labours hard over his proofs of the 
book, though little, if at all, over the newspaper proofs. 

7 . The conditional clause alone (by aposiopesis 
of the principal clause) is sometimes used as an 
exclamation to express (a) a wish or determina- 
tion, e.g. If I had oitlyksiown! (sc, I would have 
done so and so) ; {b) surprise or indignation, e.g. 
If ever I heard the like of that I The tureich ! if 


he has not smashed the windenv ! 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 42 ^jf^U wistest andwilod- 
lice on hysutn pinum dae^e be oc to sj'bbc synt. 1382 
Wyclif ibid,^ If thou haddist knowe, and thou, and sotheli 
in this thi day. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 393 If 
this kingdom would glorify the Lord in my behalf I 1702 
Vanbrugh False Friend lu. ii. If he is not equipped for 
a housebreaker I Mod. colloq. Bless me \ if there Is not 
Another of them ! 


^If oi the conditional clause is often omitted 
(esp. with the subjunctive), its effect being usually 
given by inverting the order of subject and verb. 

Formerly’ sometimes without inversion, esp. after ihnn^ 
and glad (where ^was perhaps confused with that). 

cxz-js Lay. 9295 Ac b?re nadde be hi.come, nere hit 
[e 120S 3if hit nere) for swikedome. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
3473 Abbe bou peer ynoxs bou mht be glad & blibe. 1377 
Lancl. P . pi . B. Prol. x6§ "Were ^re a belle on here beij. . 
Men my^te wite where b«» w-enL C1386 Chaucer Mail of 
Laxds T. 34, I were right now of tales desolaat, Nere that 
a Marchant . . Me taughte a talc, c 1460 Toxvneley Myst. 
ii. 339 Be I taken I be hot dede. x6ox Suaks. yul.C. iii. 
ii. 233 Were I Brutus, and Brutus Antony, there were an 
Antony, Would ruffle S’p your Spirits. x6t3 — Hen. K///, 
in. ii. 456 Had I but seru'd my God, with nalfc the 2 eale 
. .he would not in mine Age Haue left me. 2649 Lovelace 
To Lucasta, on going to the JKxrSf I could not love thee 
(Deare) so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. X707 Watts 
Hymn, ‘ When I survey * v, Were the whole realm of nature 
mine. That were a present far too small. 1747 Morell 
yoshua Air, O b.Td I Jubal's lyre. .To strains like his 
would I aspire. 18x3 Bvbon Corsair i. xrii. In three days 
(ser\’e the bree/e] the sun shall shine On our return. 2838 
Lytton Richelieu ii. i. Were Richelieu dead— his power 
were mine. Med. I will coroe to-morrow, please God. 
Should you desire an interview, I shall not refuse to meet 
you. Should you find them, kindly let me know. You 
would see for yourself, were you here. Had they been 
careful this need not have happened. 

1523 Ld. Berners proits. (1812) I. cccl. 794 The lordes.. 
sparM no more money than it bad fallen fro the clowdes. 
2654 Dorothy Osborne Lett, (x 8 S 3 } 279 would I give 


I’FADS., 


! I could avoid it when people speak of you ? ’ xySi MuRriiv 
I All in Wrong iv, iv. Whatever he produces-. I shall be 
glad you will, at any time, send to me. 2782 M15S Burnev 
Cecilia vHi. viii, I shall be glad you will inform me of it. 
2802 tr. Ducray.DuminiVs Picior, IV. 227, I would give 
something he was hcr^ x8o6 Southey in Li/r (1850) III. 
2^1 should be glad this compromise were made. - • ■ - 
8. Phrases. (See also Even if \Viiat if.) 

+ a. AH if, if all : even if,, even though, 
although. (See Ale C. 10 a, b.) Obs. 

rti3oo Cursor M. 4246 (Cott.) Alle \i[GStt. Al bou] babe 
traxiby al sundre ware. C1300 Ibid. 27674 (Cott. Galba) If 
all him-self neuer vnderslode. CX340 Ibid. 1991 (Fairf.) 
Al if na rayme on erp felle. X340-XS57 [see All C. xo b}. 

b, An if, and if (see An conj. 2, And C. i b) 

= ir. (Also occas. tfrr/;. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2S2 An do3ter..Ich jivls to b* 
wif & 3if bou wolt bileue here. ^394-2857 An if, and if 
[see And C. i b]. 1588, 2817 An if [see An conj. 2]. 1749 
If an [see An con/. 5]. 

c. As if, followed by a clause containing a past 
subjunctive (sometimes ellipt, : cf. 6), or an infini- 
tive expressing purpose or destination : As the 
case would be if ; as though. (See As conj. 9 b.) 

• [rtiooo Kent. Glosses 2x9 in Kluge Angelsnehs, Lesebuch 
59 Vel ut si aids festinet, 635 e swa gif cfst fusel.] cxzgo 
Michael 4x1 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 3x1 Ase Jtf bov heoldc 
ane clere candele bi-side an Appel ri^t. rx4zo Love 
Bonax’ent. blirr. -Yxxiv. (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 As 5cue he herd 
cure lord bydde hym ryse. 1533 Coverdale Prov. vii. 23 
Like as yf a byrde haisted to the .snare. 26i^G. Sandvs 
Trax>. 136 Buying pewter, brasse, and such like implements, 
as if to set up house-keeping. 2765 Goldsm. Pic. IP. iii, 
He defended his opinions with as much obstinacy as if he 
had been my patron. 2821 Shellev Adonais xi, One ,. 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them. 2845 M. 
Pattison Ess. (18B9) I. 8 Treating history as if it were a 
series of tableaux vivnnis intended to please the eye. 

+ d. But if\ unless, except. Obs. 

cxioo^tsgS [sec But conj. 10 b]. 

• i*e. If case be {ihat)\ if it befall or happen 
(that). Aho tf case that. (See Case ii.) 

2525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. cxi. [evii.] 318 If case that 
my doughter haue sonne or douchter by hym. 1535-2630 
IseeCASEi^.^ii). 

f. If SO he {thal)f if it happen that, supposing 
that : a somewhat rhetorical equivalent of simple 

• if’, arch, andtfrh/. (Also occas. if so were ihat\ 
elHpt. t if so,) 

[1390 Gower Conf. III. 5 And if so is that thou so be, 
Tell me thy’ shrift, in privete. 1424 Rolls Farit. IV. S2 
Jif hit be so tb.it theyaxke you by spekyng, or by wityng.) 
x49S-d Ptumpton Corr. (Camden) 114 Thynking that to be 
our next way', if so were that we weld not advise you to 
com not up by the prywie scale, a 1547 Surrey ^neid xv. 
820 If so that yonder wicked bead must needes Recover 
port. 2559 Morwyng Evouym, 175 If so be it the xnesure 
ofthebloud cxcied three sextarea. 261X liiois posh, xtv, 

12 If so be the Lord will be with me, then I shalf bee able 
to driue them out. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) *73 
If so be we left the Road, ..they would wind about our 
horses legs. 2749 Chesterp. Lett, (1792) 11 . cciii. 269 If 
so be that I can get that affair done by the next post, 1 will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it, 2862 
Comh. Mag.h\xz. 183 ‘ It’s my opinion that any roan can be 
a duke if so be it’s bom to him.' 


II. 0 . Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb sety ask, learti, doubt, know, or the like : 
Whether. + Also, formerly, 

Beowulf fZ.) 273 pu wast gif hit is swa we soplice seegan 
hjTdon. Ibid, 1319 Frsgn Rif him ware after neod-Ia 3 u 
niht xe-tase. a 227S Cott. liont. 219 A^en chire to chiesen 
jief Injy wolden hare sccappinde lufie. c 2200 Trin. Celt. 
Horn. 8x Sum fortocne..warbi we mihten cnowen aif it 
so 3 were pat Jju seist. a 1400 Isutnhras 24 1 Askc we tniese 
folkes of paire mete, And luke jife we maye anygele. 2481 
Caxton Reynard {Kxh.)'^Z He loked..a boute yf ony body 
Iiad seen hym. 2594 First Pt. Contention (1843) 37 Weshould 
not question if that he should live. 2612 Bible Gen. viii. 
8 Hee sent foorth a doue from him, to see if the ivatcts 
were abated. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iii. 163 Observe, 
if he disdains to yield the Prize, xyxj Prior Alma in. 71 
She doubts if two and two make four. 2895 Laxv Times 
Rep, LXXIII. 623/1 He asked if his wife was there. 

B. sb. The conditional conjunction (see A.) used 
as a name for itself; hence, a condition, a suppo- 
sition. (Cf. But.) Often in the tautological col- 
location ifs and ands {ans ) ; see And C. *= if. 

1523 More Rich. HI (1883) 47 What, quod the protectour, 
thou serucst me, I wene, vith iffes and with andes. * 53 * 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 537/1 Though he put in for shame 
repenlaunce thereunto, with Iffes. c 1585 R. Browne Answ. 
Cartxvright 24 By his iffs and supposings. 16x3 A'^p- 
Uncasing of Machivils Instr. G. Wth ifi and and* he 
begins to say. 1670 Dryden 1st Pt. Conq. Granada n.i, 
Abdat. If I am king, and if my hiKAhtr dle—Lyt^ar. l^o 
ifs scarce make one possibility, asjii Ken Sum * • 

Wks. i72t IV. 409 Ah if. sad if 1 Love should decay I 
Hare Par.Strm. II. ass Wear. 

if or other, to disturb our faith. 1868 r,Ajf* 

Cifiy II. Tis but a mirror. sho>rs_ oto imase ijr.ii. 
And leaves the future dark with «ndless tf* . .,5^ 

Hence If I... to say or use ‘ if’; onij in __ 


L^nR^K^/n-e. f fVit’lf Mc'-irS"r? 

r'S,'f5r^rrDaho.a,C-r//r^»r.Il. No- 8- 

o But iffiog will not endow a ooUcsc. 

I-fa, e.arIyMK.fonnofhoE._ 

+ T’fa.-ds ini. Oh. In 7 7 lada, i vads. [A 
Tis like you. y'fadsl 
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I-failed, i-failled, ME. pa. pples. of Fail v* 
I-faired, of Faib t/., to make fair, beautify. 
Z’faitlly in faith : see F.vith sb. 12 b. 
•M-fe-llei V. Obs, ^efeallan ( = OHG.^^- 

fallan), f. feailan Fall t/.] intr. To fall, befall. 

Btcvjulf (Z.) 2835 He corSan jefeoll. c xooo Ps. 

(I'h.) Ixviiu 9 Me cac fela |jinra edwita on sefeollon. c 1*50 
Kent. Scn/u in O, E. Misc, 29 So iuel aueniure Jjet wyn 
failede. 

I-faUe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Fall v, 

i-fo, S'. Obs, Forms : see F.iNG vA 
[OE. ^e/^t (= OHG. gi/dhaUf MHG. gevdhtn^ 
gafahaii)j f. fdn (see Fasg irans. To 

lay hold of, take, Rrasp, seize. 

-cB88 K- Alfred Boeth. xxxLe. g r he gefehh 
c Jooo i^LFRic Colh>]. in Wr.-Wulcker 93/12 Swa hwaet swa 
ic Xefo. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 131 De mon he wel deS he wel 
ifen 3 . c\xo% Lay. 7254 pat is a muchel asit-lond . .^pet 
Bruttes lerest ifeng. Ibid. 8231 5 >f ich hine mai eower ifon 
[c 127s ohwa fonj. Ibid. 22583 He on uaste iueng feiere his 
hveden. a x»so O'.vl Night. 612 5 if kh hit mai ifo. Ibid. 
1645 seist pat gromes ^ ifop. a 1300 Floriz <5* Bl. 694 
He him nolde a3en ifo. 

F I-fare, «'• Obs. Forms ; see Fake [OE. 
gefaran {^OHG. gifaran^ givaran)^ f. faran to 
Fare.] intr. To go, proceed, fare. 

^950 Lindixf. Gasp. John i. 43D2eson merne walde gefara 
in galileam. ctoiio Cxdmons Gen. 1355 Eall.. under hrof 
sefor. ri20S Lay, 6090 pus i*uor[<r 1^5 ferde forp] al Belin 
king. Ibid. 26593 pus heo iuerden fiftene milen. 
I-fare(n, ME. pa. pple. of Fake t/., to journey, go. 
fl-fast, S'. Obs. [OE. ( = OHG. 

festan^ MHG,^^rj/^«), f. fxstan Faist z;.*] irans. 
To make fast, confirm, settle. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. i Wi^eard ^esette monn . . 
& Scfeslc GosP. scsctte] 5 a oim lond-bigencgum. 

CX205 Lay. 22551 pis forward he iuastc,and sisles he funde. 
a X300 Fall ^ A 95 in E. E. P. 15 Al in helle were i>fast. 
I-fast, -e, ME. pa. pple. of Fast v.^ and 2. 
I-fat, of Fet z/. I-fed, of Feed v. 
t I'fe’gs, int. Obs. exc, dial. Forms : (with or 
without apostrophe) 7 i’fae(k, i’feck, i’fex, 7-S 
F-, yTacks, i’-, y*-, efackina, 8 i-, efags, clacks, 
i-, efecks, efeelings, ifackins, 9 iTakins. [Per- 
versions of € faith, in faith : see Fegs and Ffads.] 
Used, esp. by 17th and iSth c. dramatists, as a 
trivial oath amounting to a simple asseveration : 
In faith, by my faith. 

x6io B. Tosson Alch, ii. Dap. I.fac, I doe not. You 
are mistaken. Fae. How ! sweare by your fac ? . . Dap. 
I'fac’s no oath. rti6»s Fletcher Nice Vatour iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) II. 467/1 I’fex have they. 1673 Wycherley 
CentUm, Dancing-Master 11. il, Mrs, Qaut. Y’facks, but 
you shan't. I'll ask him. Y'fackins, but you shan't 

ask him! 1709 Stcfxe TtitUr No. 137 fa He .. will tell 
you, That I'fackins, such a Thing is true. 174* Fielding 
7 .Andrr.vs i. xiv, Ifags! the gentleman has caught a 
traitor, ir. xiv, Ifacks, a good storj*. 1775 Sheridan 

Duenna ill. vi, Efecks, Father, 1 should have guessed as 
much. X785 Hutton Bran Nao IVark 16 Good friends, 
these er sad duings, efeelings. 18*5 Brockett, Ifakins, 
in faith— a frequent asseveration, 
b. In earnest. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. iv, Nay, dear Cocky, don't 
cry, 1 was but in jest, I was not ifeck. 

I-foined, ME. pa. pple. of Feign v. Ifel, 
obs. form of Evil a. I-fele : see Yeele v., to 
feel. pa. t. of I-EALL. I-felle: seeYrELt, 

V., to fell. I- felled, i-feld, ME. pa. pple. of Fell 
V. I-feng, pa. t. of Fang, I-fang -j., to seize. 

+ I-feond, -de. Ohs. fOE. ufiend, -fynd pi. : 
see Fiend.] Enemies. 

exoM Ags. Gosp. Luke xxni. sz Htg WKron a:r sefynd 
him Mtmman. exxos Lav. 9B76 pa aer weoren ifeonde, 
makedc ncom to fr|e]ondc. Ibitl. 16077 pu hauext..pine 
ifan^ biuorcn, & pine ifeond Euflen. 

I-fere : see Yfehe sb. and tn/t). 

I-fered, ME. pa. pple. of Fear v., to terrify, 
-iferons, combining form of the suffix -pesous. 
I-fesid, ME. pa. pple. of fese, Feeze p. 1 , to drive, 
I-fet, of Fet V., to fetch. I-fetered, i-fetred, 
of Fetter ».i I-fethered, i-fepered, of Fea- 
tiier V. 

-ific, comb, form of the suffix -ric, q.x’. 
-ification, comb, form of suffix -fic.vtion, q.v. 

_ The .<■. is abvaj-s present, either as the L. stem-vowel or 
Its representative, as in glori.[a).Jtcation, sitolU-Jlcation. 
/rvct.i'/'ssstiost. or as connecting vosvcl, .as in oss.i^cation. 

I-fiht, early ME. form of Fight sb. I-find: 
see Yeinij v., to find. I-flemed, i-flemd, ME. 
p.a. pples. of Fleme »., to chase. I-floured, 1 - 
flured, of P'r.owER -j. I-flown, -en, i-flojen, 
of Flee v. I-fo, I-foman : see Foe, Foeman. 
I-fo, i-fon : see I-eano v., to seize. ■ I-foghte(n, 
i-foston, ilfoliton, ME. pa. pple. of Plight v: 
I-foldo(n, of P'oLD r». I-fonded, of Fand v., to 
try. I-fongen, of Fang, I-PANo z;. I-forth-: 
.see Yfortii v., Arroiii) v. I-fostered, .ME. pa. 
pple. of Foster v. I-foundod; of Found v. 
I-fredo: sec Frede, Yerede p., to feel. I-freo, 
i.frcb5Gn : see Yfree t>., to set free. 

+ I-fcoond, -de, jf'. //. Obs. [OE. gc/rs\-iid, 
'•frynd, {.friend, FltlKND.] Friends. 


cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiiL 12 On ^Jam da£:;e v-nirdun 
herodes and pilatus gefrynd. exxog Lvv. 7715 Feond^scipc 
aleggen, niakien feolle ifreond. Ibid. .21591 Her king 
\vende l>at heo weoren ifreonde. 

I-fret, i-fretten, ME. pa. pples. of Fret v. 
I-frijed, of Fryo. I-frore{n, of Freeze v. 
IfsoeTzer, arfzr. nostce-sod. [Kiia vihen-, 7 vhere- 
SDever."] If in any circumstances ; if ever. 

1847-57 De OuiscEV Seer. Societies Suppl. note, Wks. 
VIL 300 Some bold fictions thae-should for ever stop the 
mouth of the Christian, whensoever or ifsoever any opening 
dawned for uttering a gleam of truth. 

I-fuled, ME. pa. pple. of Foot v. I-fuUed, 
i-fullet, of Fill v. I-fiim : see Fern adv. and 
a., former, -ly. 1 -furred, ME. pa. pple. of Fub ». 
t I-ftlse, V. Obs. . f ME. iftisen (se), ivusen 
OE. gefysan, f. fysan to hasten. Fuse zt.f] 

1 . irans. To cause to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

Beowulf (2.) 217 Winde jefysed flota. a xooo Csdmon's 

Exod. 54 Werod ivas sef5'.sed. c szos Lav. 22123 He wolde 
hine ifusen to ane bare UTilme. 

2 . ’ intr. To make haste, to hasten. 

fX205 Lav. 503 An horsen & an foten for5 heo ifusten. 
Ibid. 28946 ForS heo iuusden. 

••i£y, combining form of the verbal suffix -fy, q.v. 
I-fynd: see Yfind v., to find. 

I-ga, i-gan, ME. fonns of I-go v. 

I-gabbet, ME. pa. pple. of Gab -v.^ 
t Zg&<d, i’gad (igze'd), ittt. Obs. Variant of 
Egad ; see God, and cf. Icod. 

1671 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Be/iearsnlt. (Arb.) 37, 1 gad, 
1*11 e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my head off. Ibid. 

V. in I’l justifie xt to be as grand to the eye, every whit, I 
gad, as that great scene in Harry the Eight, and grander 
too, I gad, 1700 Congreve xiv, 1' gad, I 

understand nothing of the matter. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. 
Proi‘. Hiisb. IV. i, I’gad, if I don’t keep a tight Hand on 
ny; Tit, here, she'll [etc.]. 

I-gaderen : see GxVTHer v. 
t X-^ain, adv. and prep, north, dial. Obs. [a. 
ON. 2 gegn again, . in turn, against ; corresp. to 
OE. ongegn, on^fan : see Again.] 

A. adv. In reply, in turn ; again. 

c X3*s Melr. Horn. 47 And he igain to tfaaim gan sai, 
Crist.. am I noht. Ibid. 149 This ermet.. bad him com igain. 

B. prep. Against ; to meet 

CX325 Mttr. Horn. 4 And stithe stand igain the fend. 
Ibid. X49 The monkes com al him tgaine. 

Hence (with genitival •es) Igai'aes, egaynes, in j 
same sense. 

a 1300 Cursor Jil. 469 (G5tt.) Saint roychal. .Ras egaynes I 
him forto fight, c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 54 Quat thou hanis I 
done In lichen tgatnes me. 

I-gan, pa, t of 1 -GiN V. Obs. 

I-gaat, a. Obs. : see Agest. 
t X-gastliclie, adv. Obs. [Cf. Aghast.] Fear* 
fully, terribly. 

c xaos Lay. 17869 Of him comen leomen igastliche scinen. 
Xgasnric (igasiuo’rik), a. C/iem. [ad. F. iga- 
suriqtie, f. igasur^ the Malay name for St. Ignatius^ 
Bean : see -ic.] In igastiric acid, an acid con- 
tained in small quantities in the St. Ignatius’ bean, 
mtx vomica, and the root of Sirychnos coinbrina . , 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 2x5 Igasuric acid occurs in 
combination with Stiychnia in nux vomica and the St. 
Ignatius bean,^ X86S-7S Watts Z?/cA Cheni. III. 242 Iga- 
suric acid precipitates acetate of lead. 

So Igasu’ratc, a salt of igasuric acid. Iga- 
swrine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nnx vomica^ 
discovered by Desnoix in 1853. 

1853 Mayne E^os. Lcx.ylgasurate. x86s-7» Watts Diet. 
Client. III. 243 The xgasurates arc for the most part soluble 
in water and in alcohol. Ibid., Igasurine crystallises in 
colourless prisms, having a silky lustre. 2879 H. C. Wood 
Therap, 30S The igasuraics of strychnia and of brucia. 

Igdrasil ; see Yggdbasil. I-gederen, -unge : 
see G.^thek 57., Gathering. I-geng, obs. form 
of Gang sb. 

I-gerd, pierced, ME, pa. pple. of Ginn v.“ ^ 
c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 2729 Duk Basyn. .hor3 be heued i-gerd 
her w.'xs, & ful down ded. 

I-gered, ME, pa, pple, of Gear v. I-gessyd, 
of Guess v. I-aete, of EbVT v. 

Ight, var. cighte. Aught sb.^ Obs.y possession. 

13M Gower 0/^11,378 This Friamus had in his ight 
[MS. Fairfax 3 ynte) A wife and Hecuba she highl. 

I^t, obs. var. Ought I-giit, ME. f. Gilt ///. a. 

+ I-gin, V. Ohs. [A parallel form to OE. on- 
ginnan, AciN v.l To begin ; in pa. t. ^gan. 

cjxos Lay. 28x27 In arc bradcstrctc he igon lc2*7S i•gan] 
meie Jirco cnihies. 

t I-gUiet,/£X.///^. Obs. [Cf. Gin t/. 2 ] Con- 
trived, devised. 

a x*»s Leg. Kath. 1981 J>is pinfulc gin wes o swuch wise 
iginet. 

I-gifltned, I-gladed, I-glewed, ME. pa. pples. 
of GE.STKN, Glad, Glue vbs. 
ii Xgloo (i’gin). [Eskimo, = house.] 

1 . An Eskimo dome-shaped hut ; esp. one Iniilt 
of blocks of compact snow. 1 

(x^x J. Davif^ tr. Otearius* For. . 4 fnbass. 71 The Groen- 
landcrs speak fasi, ,, Iglun, a lfoo<c.l 2856 Kank Are/. 
E.r/t. I, xxix. 3E0 The nut or igloc [of Smith Sound Eski* 
raosj..was a single rude elliptical apartment, built not un. 


skillfully of stone, the outside lined with sods. 2864 C, F. 
Hall Life with Esquimaux .xi. (1865) 170 [They} com* 
menced sawing out snow-blocks, while I Ctirried them to 
a suitable spot for erecting the igloo. 1878 Nares Polar 
Sea I. iii. 53 The settlement of Etah ..consisted of three stone 
igloos, and one hut roofed over with canvas. 

2 . The cavity in the snow above a seal’s breathing 
hole (Ogilvie, 1S82). 

I-gloset, M E. pa. pple. of Gloze v. ^ I-gloupet, 
of Gulf v. I-glyden, of Glide v. I-gnahen, 
i-gnawe, of Gnaw v. Igname, early f. Yam. 

+ Xgua*ro. Obs. [a. It. ignaro adj, L. igjtants 
* ignorant ’ ; the use in English may have been 
derived from Spenser. In F., ignare sb. occurs in 
the 14th c.] An ignorant person, ignoramus. 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 31 His name Ignaro did his 
nature right aread.} 1620 Sanderson .Jm/r. II. 158 Your 
mere ignaro's, what they err, they err for company; they 
judge not atall. 1634 Heywood & Brome Laucash.iVitches 
I. H.’s Wks. 1874 IV. 175 A meere Ignaro, and not worth 
acknowledgement. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 
Ded. 9 Ignaroes who arc better versed in the Statutes and 
Acts of Farliament, than in the Acts of Christ. x6W Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. xvii. xio We poor Ignaro's. 

I^atian (ignr''fiSn), a. and sb. Also 7 Igna- 
sian, Ignation. [f. personal name Igtiali-us (see 
def.) + -AN.] A. adj. 

1 , Pertaining to Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), or 
to the Order of Jesus founded by him. 

1605 WiLLET Ilexafla in Gen. 184 Thus farre this Igna* 
tian sectarie. r z6xo Sylvester Hen. Gt. Ded. Sonn., O I 
just revenge, rout out th’ Ignalian Pack. 2626 L. Owen 
Spec. Jesuit. (162^) 68 The same Ignatlan societie. 2679 Let. 
Find, Ref.Ch. 8 These Ignatian Loyolists do very much de- 
rc^ate from Gods Great Attributes of Justice and Sanctity. 

2 . Of or belonging to St. Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, martyred at Rome early in the 2nd century ; 
esp. in Ignatian Epistles^ letters attributed to him, 
the authenticity of which, in the various forms in 
which they have been handed down, has been the 
subject of much controversy. 

[1647^ UssHBR {title) Appendix Ignatiana, continens genu- 
inas ejus epistolas.] 1832 Murdock Ir. Moshewt's Eccl. 
Hist. 11841) I. 89 Indeed the whole subject of the Ignatian 
epistles is involved in much obscurity and perplexity, 1846 
W, CuRETON Vindic, Ignat, Appx., Opinions of >’arious 
learned men respecting the Ignatian Epistles from the year 
1650 down to the discovery of the Syriac Version. 

B. sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola; a Jksuit. 
x6x3 Purcjias Pilgrimage (16x4) 393 This also wa.s the 
Ignaiians device. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 25 
Take notice, what foule mouth companions these Ignatians 
are. <2x683 Oldham Wks. (1685) 2 A sear’d Ignatian's 
Conscience, Harden’d, as his own Face, with Impudence. 
Hence Ig-na'tiftnlst = Ignatian B. 

27x6 M. Davies Athetu Brit. HI. Crit. Hist. 4 Made by 
the said Ignatianists for the Popish Schools. 
X^natiusVSeau. *=Bean of St. Igmitius (see 
Bean 4), the poisonous seed of Sirychnos IgnatH. 
Also, in South America, applied to the medicinal 
seed of Fcviltea trihbata and some other cucur- 
bitaceous plants. 

X751 Sir j. Hill Mai. Med., Fruits xiii. 506 {headings 
Faba Sancti Ignatii;St. Ignatius’s Bean. 2753 Cha.mucrs 
Cycl. SuPp.^ Ignaiius'S'Beaxt,. .it is a dry ana hard fruit, or- 
kernel of a fruit, of the size of a large hazel-nut, 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 627 'Fhe nux ^'omica and 
Ignatius's bean .. combine, with an intense bitter, a most 
active narcotic virtue. x88o Bentley & Trisien Medic. 
PtantslXl. Sub Tab. 179 The., name of St. Ignattus’Beans 
. . is also used in South America to designate the seeds of 
several medicinal Cucurbitaceous plants. 

t Xgna*ve, a. Obs. rare'^°. [ad. L. igi'idvns : 
seene.xt.] Slow, sluggish. Hence *|*Igiia've 3 y<irfi». 

2657 Physical Diet., Iguave. cowardly, sluggish. 1657 
Tomlinson Henods Disp. 501 'Ihey do it so ignavcly. 

•f I'gna'Vy. Obs. [ad. of quality 

f. ignavtts idle, sluggish, f. not+ gnavus 

busy, diligent.] Sluggishness, slowness, sloth. 

2543 Joye Confut, Winchester's Art. aivb, Our own 
sluggishnes negligence and ignauye is the cause iherof. 
X54S — Exp.Dan. xii.234 What ignauy and sleuglh is iher to 
anygodly reformacion? 1657 Tomlinson Kettous Disp. 97 
The violence .. may be obtunded, or its ignavy excited. 
[2850 Carlyle Latier.d, Pamph, iy. (1872) 122 Nations 
.sunk in blind ignavia, demand a univer.«al-.sufrmgc Farli.'i- 
ment to heal their wretcliedness.] 

t I’gneal, a. Obs. rare'~'^. [f. L. igne-tts Igneous 
+ -al. Cf. F. (medical) ignial^ Fiery. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (x6Si) 7 Igneal Flames, and 
Claps of Thunder. 

t I'gnean, <7. Obs. [f. as prec. + -.\n.] Ficiy. 

1635 Person Varieties i. xa'i’he Comets, .and falling Stars, 
etc. whereof many are neighbours >vith this Ignean-sphcrc, 
we visibly see. ibid. 11. iv. 6x Comets being of the numlicr 
of icnean and fier>’ meteors. 

flgneduct. Obs. rare~^. [irreg. f. E. ig/n^s 
fire, after aqitediut!\ A vent or passage for fire. 

1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XL 763 Tbc mouth of 
these Igneducts. 

Igneo-a'queous, <z. [f. igtteo-, as comb, form 
of L. igneus igneous + Aqukou.s.] Due to tbc 
agency of both fire and water. 

2882 Sidereal hlessenger l. 215 We m.ay look upon the 
state of igneoaqueous solution. .as one in which titc water- 
substance i.s in a gaseous st.-itc. 

XgneOTLS (i'gni'ios), <2. [f. I- igne-us of fire, 

ficrj' (f. igni-s tire) + -OUH. (F. has igJt^, It. igneo.)} 
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• 1. Of. pertaining to, or of the nature oi fire ; fiery. 

1664 H. More RIyst, Iniq. Apol. 496 ITiere are many 

instances how Igneous and Lucid they [the bodies of angels] 
are. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4* Spir. (1782) I. xx, 267 The 
soul.. was first conceived to be an aerial, or an igneous sub* 
stance. 1830 Lyell Princ. GeoL I. 327 Elarthquakes and 
Igneous exhalations. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. ii. 39 
Volcanoes,- earthquakes, and other igneous phenomena. 

2. Resulting from, or produced by, the action of 
fire ; csp, in Geol, Produced by volcanic agency 
(opposed to Aqueous 3). 

^ 1665 Glasvili. Scepsis Set. xx. 127 Ignorant of the im- 
mediate Way of Igneous 'solutions. X7<^ Kirwan Eiem. 
Min. (ed. 2I I. 455 I'he igneous origin of basalts. 181a Sir 
H. DavyC//^/«. Philos. 4 ,Z The analysis, of mineral bodies. . 
in experiments, .on their igneous fusion. 1830 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. 1 . iv. 58 Bt^lt and other igneous rocks. 1858 Geikie 
Hist. Boulder viii. 146 The cleft. .has been once filled by 
a wall of igneous rock called a trap*dyke. 

. I^nescenlf (igne's^ntj, a. and sl>. rave, [ad. 
L. iptescenUem^ pres. pple. of ignescere to take fire, 
becomeinllamed, inchoative of '^tgnereS. x^« 2 -jfire.] 

A. adj. Kindling, bursting into flame ; firing up. 
lit. and fig. 

1828 Webster, fgnesceni, emitting sparks of fire, when 
struck with .steel ; scintillating, as ignescent stones. Fotir^ 
croy. 188* Hall Recoil. Rossetti 132 The outbursts 
of her ignescent hate. 

B. sh. An ignescent body or substance. 

• a 1828 tr. Fourcroy^ in Webster (1828), Many other stones 
beside this class of ignescents, produce a real scintillation 
when struck against steel. 

f Ignible, a. Obs. rare~~^. [ad. L. type *ignt^ 
bilisy f. zgnl-re to Ignite : see -ble.] Capable of 
ignition; ignitable. 

1678 R. R[ussELt.] Geber ii. 1. ni. xli. 80 A metallick Body 
..ignible (or sustaining Ignition). 

f I*gtlic, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. ignis fire + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to fire. 

x6i* Sturtevant Metallica ii. v. 59 Terrica is an Ignick 
Inueotion, for the cheaper making of all kinds of Burnt- 
earths. 2855 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Ignicus,.. x^mc. 
IgnicoUst (igni'k^list). [f. L. igni-s fire + 
-colay f. col-^re to worship + - 1 ST. Cf. F. ignicoU 
(* 752)0 A fire-worshipper. 

x8i6 T, ’^K^^xcj.Ruhts Babylon n. 43 In whatever region 
of the earth this infatuated race of ignioolists took up their 
abode, the sacred fire immediately began to burn. 2859 
R. F, Burton Centr. Afr, In yrnt. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 340 
The ancient Persians were Ignicolists, adoring etherial nre. 

Xgoiferous (igni-Krss). a. [f. L. ignifer, f. 
igitt-s htei see-PEKous.] Fire-bearing; producing 
fire. Alsoyijf. Hence lerni-feronsaess. 

1618 Hekker OivPs Almanack tt The manner how to 
dash it [fire] out of the igniferous flint. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Igni/erousnesst fire-bearing or producing Quality. 2756 
C. Lucas Ess. IVaters III. 214 This same igntferous matter 
was but. .a piece oflime. 1889 P'abieui Ess. 209 The igni- 
ferous orators of the Socialist party. 

IgnPfic, a, [f. L. type *ignific-us, f. igni-s fire : 
see -no.] Producing fire. 

2753 B* Martin Brit. II. 280 If the ignific Par- 
ticles of Light are sufficiently condensed . . by a . . Burning- 
Glass, they become ardent and burn. 

+ Igni'fitious, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. igni- 
fiti-ns (f. igtti-s fire + fin-zis flowing) + -ous.] 
Flowing with fire. 

2623 Cockebam, Ignifitious,^ full of fire. 2659 D. Pell 
Jmpr. Sea 277 The Sea, which is sometimes of such an 
ignifluous lustre, as if it were full of Starrs. 2721 in B.ailey; 
hence in some mod. Diels. 

Xguifortu. (i*gnifpjm), a. rare. [f. L. igzii-s fire 
-f- -FORM,] Of the form of fire. 

2744 Berkeley Sins % 322 Democritus held the soul of 
the world to be an igniform deity. 2844 Wood tr. Bacon's 
Not. Org. ii. | 7. 129 We must examine .. whether that 
spirit is. .aeriform or igniform. 

I^ify (i gnifai),^/. rare. [f. L. type 
f. zgni'S fire; see -fy. (Cf. late L. ig 7 iefach'ei)\ 
irans. To set on fire, to cause to burn. 

a 1585 Sidney Arcadia (1598) 575 O tacCy face, or all the 
fat wil be ignified. 1656 'Bvovst Glossogr.y Igni/y, to bum. 
2690 Leydourn Curs. Math. 445 It is also probable, that 
the Solid parts of the Sun ., are thoroughly ignified in the 
same manner as the Bricks in the Roof and Sides of a 
Furnace are. 2706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. v. j 8 Let the 
Memorial , . Be doom’d to ignify our Pipes, 2848 Lowell 
Fable for Critics 823 There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Hence Ignified ppl. a. ; Ignifying vhl, sb. 

2659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xni. (1701) 599/2 Falling-Stars 
.. may be made either by pieces broken off from the true 
Stars.. or from a company of ignifying Atoms, meeting and 
joining together to effect it. 2763 W, Stukelev Palxogr. 
Sacra 72 The sun formed, out of the Ignifyed part of matter. 

Xgni^enOTlS (igni’d^enas), a. rare, [f, L. igtzi- 
gena firc'born (epithet of Dionysus), f. igtzi-s fire 
•V-gemtSy from gen- stem of gignh't to produce + 
-ous.] IVoduced by fire, or by the action of fire. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Iguigenoxis, ingendred in or by Fire. 
i8x8 Btackvj. Mag. II. 379 Howdifficulr it is to distinguish 
between ignigenous and Neptunian formations. «2852 
Macciluvray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 5 The obdurate 
primary and ignigenous rocks. 

t Igni'parous, a. Obs. rare'^'^. [f. L. ipti-s 
fire -t- -par-tis bringing forth + -ous.] (See quot.) 

‘ 2684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. xix. 770 Nothing is more 
igniparous or productive of fire [than Nitre]. 


Xgnipbtent (igni-pd^tent), a. [f. L. ignipo- 
ietit-em having power over fire, an epithet of Vul- 
can, f. potens powerful.] Ruling or having power 
over fire. 

• 2656 Blount Glossogr.ylgnipotenty realty by fire. 27x5- 
20 Pope Iliad xxi- 398 IV pow'r ignipotent her word obeys. 
28x3 H. & J, Smith Rtj. Addr., Fire ^ Ale xii, But, spite 
of her shrieks, the ignipotent knight. .To the skies In a sky- 
rocket bore her. 

Hence t Obs. rare'~°. 

'vjzq Bailey vol, II, Ignipotencey efficacy, prevalency 
against or power over Fire. 

Ignipuncture (ignipo-qktiui). Surg. [f. L. 
igtii- fire + PuKOTOKE J Pmicture with a white-hot 
styliform cautery. 

2888 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Ignihuncturey Ricket’s mode of 
treating disease., by the introduction of platinum needle.s at 
a while heat. Medical News LIII. 2x6 tCent* Diet.) 
Each gland should be treated by ignipuncture. 

II Inxis fatnus (i-gnis fjeniMiUs). [med. or 
inodX., = foolish fire.] A phosphorescent light 
seen hovering or flitting over marshy ground, and 
supposed to be due to the spontaneous combustion 
of an inflammable gas (phosphurelted hydrogen) 
derived from decaying organic matter ; popularly 
called Will-d -the-^vispy Jack-a-laziteniy etc. 

It seems to have been formerly a common phenomenon; 
but is now exceedingly rare. ^ 

When approached, the ignis faiuus appeared to recede, 
and finally to vanish, sometimes reappearing in another 
diieciion. This led to the notion that it was the wotk of a 
mischievous sprite, intentioiiallyleading benighted travellers 
astray. Hence the term Is commonly used allusively or fig. 
for any delusive guiding principle, hope, aim, etc. 

2563 \V. Fulke Meteors (1640) 11 b, This impression scene 
on the land, is called in Latine, Ignis faiitus. foolUh fire, 
that hurteth not, but only feareth fooles. 2658 Phillips, 
Ignis fatuns, a kind of slight exhalation set on fire in the 
night time, which ofttimes causeth men to wander out of 
their way. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 509 An Ignis Fatuns 
that bewitches And leads Men into Pools and Ditches. 
i638 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIl. 789 Igues fatui. 
tho there be many boggy Swamps and Marshes, are seldom, 
if any are seen there. 1774 Goldsm. /V r*/. Hist. {1862) 1 . 
xxi. 134 Floating bodies ol lire, .the ignis faintis. or wander- 
ing fire. 18x3 Sib H. VtKW Agric. Cke/n. i. (1814) 26 To 
avoid being led astray by the ignis faiuus the most secure 
method is to carry a famp. 

fis- *599 BroughtotPs Lett. xII. 40 To fetch light from 
their HeathenisK Ignis faiuus. 2631 SfarChasnb. Cases 
(Camden) 31 For ri' Arthur Savage, he is the primum 
iHobiUy the igtiis faiuus that misleades all the rest. 2777 
J. Adams In Fant. Lett. (X876) 264 What an ignis fatuus 
this ambition isl 2824 Byron yuan xv. Uv, Following the 

* ignes fatui ' of mankind. 2896 Dk, Argyll Philos. Belief 
Pref, 7 That ignis fatuus of the lime— uniformity of worship 
throughout the three kingdoms. 

atirib. x8o8 Byron To youthful friend xvii. An ignis* 
fatuus gleam of love. 

Igmtable, -ible (ignsi-tab’I, -fb’l), a. [f. Io- 
nite V. + -,VBLE, -IBEE.] Capable of being ignited. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 52 Such bodies only 
strike fire as have a sulphur or ignitible parts within them. 
2823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 64 The explosion of an 
ignitible substance. 2851 Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 497 Some 
dense street of igmtable warehouses. x86o J. Whiteside 
Italy xi. 106 Two piles of wood, mixed with ignitable 
materials, 2880 Kikclake Critnea VI. vui. 174 To find 
ignitible substances. 

Hence I^nitability, -ibility. 

2809 Eurap. Mag. IN. 20 Accident . . from the ignitability 
of the materials. 

t Ignite, a. Ohs. [ad. L. ignJt-uSy pa. pple. of 
igiii-re (see next).] Intensely heated, in a state of 
white or red heat ; glowingwithheat, fiery. Also 
fig. hot, ardent, 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus iii, 814 That wc micht knaw his 
cheritie Ignite, Ardent, and bait. 1635 Perso.v Varieties , 
11. 55 These vaporous exhalations, whereof all the ignite 
and fiery Meteors . . arc composed, a 2650 Venim. Qual. 
Tobacco in Arb. *)a 5 . /, Counterbt. (1869) App. 86-Tabacco 
is an ignite Plant. *672 R. Bohun IVtnd 173 The ignite 
and suffocating .^ir, which infests the Burning Zone. Ibid. 
17s The Ignite Damps. .that finding no Vent, cause Earth- 
quakes ..if they escape through the Pores of the Earth. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 83 A Purse made of Alumen 
plumosum. .put into a Pan of burning Charcoal till it was 
thoroughly ignite. 2704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahomeinus 72 
Without . . any other proiifick Heat, but that of the Sun, 
and such ignite Particles as the Earth may afford. 

Ignite (ign^i't), V. [f. prec., or L. igtiU- ppl. 
stem of igstire to set on fire, f, igtzi-s fire.] 

1. irans. To subject to the action of fire, to make 
intensely hot, to cause to glow with heat ; in 
chemical use, spec, to heat to the point of com- 
bustion or chemical change. 

1666 Evelyn Diary 2 Sept., Y* hc-ate with a lon^ set of 
faire and warme weather had even i^ited the aire and 
prepar’d the materials to conceive the fire. 2795 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 327 A piece of the substance was 
ienii^ to whiteness and then quenched in a large bulk of 
cold ivater. 1838 C. To.munson Stud. Man. Nat. Philos. 
i.i.44 By incandescence we mean aglowing heat; and this 
is altogether different from ignition, since in the latter pro- 
cess the body is chemically Ranged ; and generally speak- 
ing, a body can be ignited but once, whereas a body may 
be brought to a state of incandescence many limes. 1853 
W. (Gregory Inorg. Chem. 167 Thejiquid is now evaporated 
to dryncs.s, and ihc dry residue ignited and melted in a 
covered platinum vessel. 1889 Nature 31 ^an. 325/2 On 
esaporaiing a quaRthy and tgmiing m a platmum dish. 

2. In popular use : To set fire to, to kindle. 


IGNIVOMOUSNESS. 


l*7SS Johnson, to kindle, to set on fire. A chymical 

term.] 2823 J. Badcock Dom, Amusem. 64 His prepara- 
tion would not ignite any substance whatever, even gun- 
powder. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv, 189 Half a box of 
matches was consumed in the effort to ignite it fa J.imp]. 
2874 Holland /1/is/r. Manse iv. 125 We shrink and shrivel 
in the flames That low desire ignites and feeds, 
fig. To light up, as if on fire. • 

2872 Tyndall Hours of Exercise lx. 94 Over the rugged 
face of the Breithorn itself the light fell as if in splashes, 
igniting its glaciers. 

3. inir. To take fire ; to begin to burn. 

28x8 Todd, IgnitCy to become red-hot. A term of 
chymislry. 2828 Webster, Ignite, to take fire ; to become 
red_ with heat. 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnety 90 A serious 
accident occurred . . from the fuse of a shell igniting. 2885 
Manck. Exam. 10 July 5/x The gas ignited, and the 
explosion followed. 

Hence Igni'ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1823 T. Busby Lucretius v. 1382 From friction. .might 
spring The igniting cause. 

Ignited (ignsi-ted), ppl. a, [f. Ignite v. + 
-ED^J a. Made glowing or incandescent, b. Set 
on fire, kindled, t c. fig. Hot, ardent. 

<2 2691 Boyle Hist. .ri;r(i692) 61 Masses of ignited matter 
thrown up a great way into the air. 2744 Berkeley Stris 
§ 212 Plato, .enumerating the ignited juices, names wine in 
the first place, and tar in the second. 2807 T. Thomson 
Chem, (ed. 3) II. 277 When this acid is placed on ignited 
coals, it emits a dense aromatic fume. 1872 Ty.vdall 
Fragtn. Sc. (1879) I. v. 132 In a c>’lindtical beam.. I placed 
an Ignited spirit-lamp. 1875 lire's Did. Arts III. 384 
Pinching, .igmied rods of iron between indented tollers. 

Igniter (ign3i*t3j). [f.asprec. + -ERl.] a. One 
who ignites, b. A device to set fire to an e.xplosive 
or combustible. 


2M3 Q. Rev. Apr. 514 The slow-burning fuse would give 
its igniter a minute or so of grace to walk quietly .nway. 
2B84 Health Exhib. Catal. 229/2 Patent Igniters and In- 
stantaneous Fuses, 2887 Set. Amer. 27 Sept. 187/2 An in- 
fernal machine .. provided with a time exploder or igniter. 

Ignitible, -tibility: see Ignitable. 
Ignition (igni’Jhn). [f. ined, or mod.L. ignt- 
tion-emy n. of action f. igni-re to Ignite. Cf. F. 
igtitiion (Tfith c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of subjecting to the full action of 
fire ; esp. Heating to the point of combustion, or 
of chemical change with evolution of liglit and 
heat ; the condition of being so healed or on fire. 

2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Ignition is 
calcination, the fire reducing violent bodies Into Calx. 
2666 Boyle Orig. Formes fy Qual, 297 Silver will indurc 
Ignition for a good while before it be brouglit to Fusion. 
x58s -7- Effects of Mot, ii. xo The parts may be not 
onely Intensely heated, but brought to an actual ignition. 
2794 G. Adams Nat. «V Exp. Philos. L ix, 354 Bodies in 
certain degrees of heat appear luminous. A body which is 
thus rendered luminous is said to be ignited, and the elTect 
itself is called ignition. 2807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed.3) III. 
363 It loses no weight in any degree of heat below ignition. 
2811 A. '1'. Thomson Loud. Disp. (x8i8) 557 The crucible 
must be heated above 700** of Fahrenheit, which Is the 
point of ignition of rinc. At this temperature the metal 
inflames, burning with a dazzling white and green flame. 
2827 Faraday Exp. Res. xxxviii. 2x8 A portion of the gas. . 
caused dull ignition of the platina. 2838 [see Ignite v, 1]. 

2. The action of setting fire to anything; the 
process or fact of taking or catching fire, or begin- 
ning actually to bum ; also, looselgy burning. 

28x6 T. L. Peacock ft// viii, The progress of 

the ignition, which having reached its extremity, the cx- 

E losion took place. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 169 Like 
urning Ixinncrso’er a fiend-host there Arrested in ignition. 
2840 Statem. Steam Navig. 44 Fire, from spontaneous 
ignition of coal in the bunkers. 2846 C. G. Addison Con. 
tracts II. iv. § 3 (1883) 734 As the insurers take upon them- 
selves only the risk of fire, they will not be responsible 
unless there has been actual ignition of the property insured. 
1863 X'yndall Ileal L 9 By friction a lucifer-maich is raised 
to the temperature of ignition. 

b. A means of igniting or setting on fire. 
z88x Greener Gun 101 This arm (Demondion's breech- 
loading percussion gunj is one of the first in which cartridges 
containing their own ignition were used. 

f Igni'tious, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Ignition : see 
-lous.] Susceptible of ignition. 

*753 Martin Philos. Brit. II. 278 Bodies are hotter or 
colder, as they contain a greater and lesser Quaniity of 
ignitious particles, 

Ignitive (i’gnitiv), a. rare. [f. L. stem ignil- 
(see Ignite z/.) + -iv£; cf. unitive.'] Ha^^ng the 
property of igniting or taking fire. 

2823 J. D. Honjer Captiv. N. Amer. 174 The Indians., 
aru acquainted with its combustible or ignilive properties.^ 

Iguivomous (iguiwomas), < 2 . [f. late L. t'gzii- 
vom-zis (Lactantius), f. igni-s fire + vom-ire to 
vomit : see -ous.] Vomiting fire. K\%ofig. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 70 What a Monstrous 
would Six or Scaven Ignivomous priests keew in hen. 
2639 Fuller Holy IVar in. xxti. (1647) 150 
vomous curre..did bark .at and deeply bite the 
gen>es. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiti. ii?oi) ^Zoft Ipm- 
vomous Eruptions, as that of^m.^ 1674 ^ i . 

339 There are olher igni'’omous • 

yet all are cover'd with Snow. X7XX Debham XX\ I I. 
375 The Mouth of the ignivomous Cavern. X&69 I hh-liis 
l esuv. iv. 97 Throughout the whole of i8iz this small open- 
ing was ignivomous. 

Hence I^iiTvomousness. 

2 wBah-ev vo). n, 

such as that of Vulcano’s or burning Mountains. 
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IGNOBIIilTYi ,: : 

Ignobility (ign^7bi‘liti), : [ad.'L. ig)tdhiliias, 
n. of quality f. ignohiiis Igkoble; vSitr'fwbiiiiy 'i 
see ‘ITV.] The quality of being ignoble. 

1 . Lowliness, humbleness, meanness (of birth or 

station). ’ • . 

1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. (1490' 267 b, His ignobylite or 
\'nworthines was torned in to subljTnite and heyth. a xs^o 
Barclay yugitrth loa, He dysdayTjed ignobylite of 
Jugurth for asmoche’as he was vnlyke vnto them of bjTth. 
36^ Heywood Gunaik. n. 99 Modestie., illustrates the i^o- 
bility of birth. 1793 T. Taylor Sallust be. 50 That nobility 
or ignobility of parents may be predicted from the stars. 

"b. The ignobility, the whole' body of persons 
not of the nobility ; the commons, rare. 

'XS45 Langley Pol, Verg. de Invent. x. x. 20 b, Very many 
of the ignobilitee wer promoted into the degree of Sena- 
tours. 1610 Hisirio-in. iv. n Urgent need makes Princes 
bend their knee As ‘ser\’ile as the ignobilitie. 1835 Fraser's 
Mag. XI. 315 The nobility, like the ignobility, was divided 
into the two ranks of landed and landless proprietors. 

2 . Want of nobility (of nature or disposition) ; 

meanrtess or baseness of character. • ' : . ... 

XS49 Bale in Leland I tin. Cij b, A more sygne of i^oby- 
lytye can not be sene, then to hyde such noble monumentes. 
cs 6 io Women Saints 4 Much ignobilitie^ were it, for a 
potent and riche Prince.. to cast his affection on a begger 
woman. 1737 Whistos yose/hus, Auti^. iv. viii. § 15 Nor 
let servants be admitted to give testimony, on account of 
the ignobility of their soul. 1842 J[. Martineau Cltr. Life 
(1867; 297 Selfishness secretly conscious of its ignobility. 

Ignoble (ignffa‘b’ 1 ), a. (sb.) Also 5 innoble, 
[a. t\ ignoble (I4-I5th c. in Halz.-Darm.) = IL ig^ 
nohile,-^^.innohle, ad. L. ig 7 idbilis, f. not 

+gn 5 bilis, nobilis Noble.] 

1 . Not noble in respect of birth, position, or 
reputation ; of low birth or Humble station. 

a. Of persons, their birth, family, condition, etc. 

1494 Fahvas Chron. vii. 335 All must pay hym [death] 

dette. Noble, and innoble. 3548 Hall ChrotUy Edw, IV 
192 Of all men, as well noble as ignoble, as well of riche as 
of poore. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 70 You must all 
confesse, That I was not ignoble of Descent. • 3617 Mory- 
SOS Itin. in. 133 The Gentlemen doe not medale with 
trafficke . . thej’ thinkc such trafficke ignoble and base. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 191 To be ranked among the Peasantry 
and the Ignoble. 3738 Wesley Ps. xlv. xiv, Daughter of 
Heaven, tho born on Earth.. Forget the first ignoble 
Birth. 3869 Freeman Nonn. Cong. (1876) III. xi. 59 A 
Wesl*Saxon house which, two cenerations back, had been 
undistinguished, perhaps i|rnoble. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. «) V. 313 No man.. will be allowed to exercise any 
ignoble occupation. 

b. Of animals, compared with each other or 
with man. 

In Omith. applied to those birds of prey, such as the 
kites and buzzards, which are not used in falconiy*. In 
Falconry applied to the short-winged hawks, such the 
goshawk and sparrow-hawk, which chase or rake after the 
quarry, in contradistinction to the noble or long-winged 
falcons, which stoop to the quarry at a single swoop. 

3^x Lovell Hist, Auitn. Min. 234 Peacock-fish.. Is 
an insipid and ignoble fish. 1664 Power £x/>. Philos, i. 38 
TIils more ignoble creature [the great Black Snail] hath 
also a circulation of Its nutritive humour. 3774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist, (X776) V. T29 The more ignoble race of birds 
make up by cunning and assiduity what these claim by 
force and celerity. 3829 L\'Tton Devereux i. il, As the 
Jiuman eye is supposed to au’c into impotence the malig- 
nant intentions of the ignobler animals. 3833 R, IMudje 
Brit. Birds 11841) 1. 70 The old dirision of noble and 
ignoble hawks,.. so well under.slood, when falconry was 
a general field sport. 

c. Of things, places, etc. (Often passing into 2.) 

3613 CoRVAT Crudities (1776) I. 23 This Clermont is a 

meane and ignoble place,^ having no memorable thing 
therein, worthy the obscmalion. 1635-^6 Cowley Davideis 

IV. 351 Like some fair Pine oVelooking all ih’ ignobler 
Wood, 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes ff Qual. (1667) 41 Some 
,, maintain it to be possible to transmute the ignobler 
Mct.als into Gold. 3713 Young Last Day in, 234 -My 
strength exhausted, fainting 1 descend, And chuse a less, 
but no ignoble, theme. 

2 . Not noble in disposition, nntnre, or quality; 
mean, base, sordid ; dishonourable. Of persons, 
their actions, aims, desires, etc. 

359* Nashe P. Pentlesse (ed. a) 19 a, His beggerly parsl- 
mony and ignoble illiberaltie, 3594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. 

V. 22 Here is the Head of that ignoble Traj-ior, The 
dangerous and vnsuspected Hastings. 3660 Milton Free 
Cemnnv. Wks. (1847J 449/1 The worst and ignoblest sort of 
men. 1667 — P. L. 11. 227 Thus Belial . . Counsel’d ignoble 
case, and peaceful sloath. 1^5 Addison Poems, King, His 
Toils for no Ignoble ends designed. 1703 Pope T/ielahs^j 
With scand.1l arm’d, th’ ignoble mind’s delight. 3851 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. 1. Pref. to ed. a. 32 Everj* kind of knowledge 
may be sought from ignoble motives, and for ignoble ends. 
3871 Dixon TV’ttvr IV’'. x 96 *1116 most ignoble year in an 
ignoble reign. 

B. as sb. chiefly in pi. ignohUs, persons not of 
noble rank; commoners. (In quot. iSoS, used as 
*=^ persons of ignoble character.) 
e s6io SvLVESTER Honours Fare~‘oell 42 A holy Mirrour, 
Reducing Noble<i, from Ignobles’ Errour. <13763 Law tr. 
Behmen's Myst. Mag^^um xxii. (1772) oS Be it either by 
Nobles or Ignobles, none excepted. 1808 E S. Barrett 
Missdeti Genera! 19 note. The Reader may ..think that 
ignobles would be a more proj>cr term (th.an nobles]. 

Ignoble (ignro-l/l), V. rare. [f. prcc. adj., 
.ns the opposite of Ennoule.] Irans. To make 
ignoble or infamous to make of Md repute. 

x59o-a Bacon Disc. Praise Q. Elis. In Spedding Lett. 4 
Lije (1B61) I. 343 '1‘hc Invincible Navy..ignobling many 


shores and'points of land by. shipwreck... <3^36x4’ Donne 
Bio^avoTov (1644) 80 By confiscation, and by condemning 
the memory of the delinquent, and ignobling his raCe. 1628 
Gaule Praci. The. (1629) 105 The Person dignifies the 
Place, the Place ignobles not the Person. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. III. x88 Early sorrow had prevented or ignoblcd 
much that was good in him..- 

Ignobleness (ignoo-b’lnes). [f. Ignoble + 
-NEss.J The quality of being ignoble (in either 
sense of the adj.) ; ignobility. ‘ , 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's ‘Argents 1. xlv. 39 Wilt thou 
staine by. the ignoblenesse of the skirmish, eyther thy 
death or victory? a 1663 Holvday yuvenal 73. X741 

Middleton Cieo-oH. ix. 32^ (Antony] Reproached him 
with the ignobleness of his birth. 1870 Farrar St. Paul 
x.xxi. II. 62 It was not with the word’s rank, but its 
Ignobleness . . divine forces were allied.' 

t Igno*blesse. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Ignoble, 
after noblesse.'\ =prec. 

exfixx Chapman Sonn., io Earl Montgoiurie, Though 
Ignoblesse, all such workes defaces As tend to Learning, 
and the soules delight. 

Ignobly (igndu'bli), adv. [f. Ignoble + -ly 2.] 
In an ignoble manner ; lowly, meanly, basely, dis- 
honourably. 

^ 3593 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. v. 35, I, Noble 'Vnckle, thus 
ignobly vs'd. Your Nephew, .comes. 3^7 — Titnon 11. ii. 183 
No villanous bounty yet hath past my heart ; Vnwisely, not 
ignobly haue I gluen. 3738 Rowe Lucan ix. 453 "Yet now, 
ignobly, you wtth-hold your Hands, When nearer Liberty 
your Aid demands. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 57 Let 
others . .ignobly fawn, or anxiously sue for preferments. 1878 
Lecky in 18/4 C, 1. iii. 398 No sooner had the hour 
for action arrived than he shrank ignobly from the helm. 
3878 W. S. Gilbert H. M. S. Pinafore 1, She says I am 
ignobly born. 

Ignominions (ign£)mrnias), a. [a. F. igno^ 
ntinieiix (i.i-i5th c. in adv. ignominieusement, 
Hatz.-Darm.) *= It., Sp. ignominioso, or ad. L. 
ignominidsus, f. ignominia Ignominy.] 

1 . Full of ignominy ; involving shame, disgrace, 
or obloquy ; shameful, disgraceful, discreditable. 

In recent use sometimes in weaker sense, ‘ lowering to 
one’s dignity or self-respect *. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 205 b, The ignomynyous 
and shamefull deth of the crosse. 3607 Dekker & Webster 
Sir T. JVyat D.’s W^. 1873 IN. 111 You free your Coun- 
trie. . From Ignominious slauerie. 1783 Gibbon Decl. d- F. 
(1869) L^xviii. 499 The ignominious terms of peace were re- 
jected with disdain. 1833 Ht. IHartineau ChannedSea i. 7 
Taddeus. .prepared to go into ignominious exile. 1869 
Rawlinson Auc. Hist. 82 Carthage consented to conclude 
an ignominious peace. 

2 . Of persons: Covered with. ignominy; de- 
serving ignominy ; infamous. 

1577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. C<i/.iv. 07 (1635) 220 b, 
Such as before were strong, full, rich, glorious.. shall become 
feeble, hungrie, poore, ignominious. 3599 Sandys Europx 
spec. (1632) 63 The most Reprobate Ignoble Ignominious 
and wicked race, that ever the world was yet pestered with. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 395 Then first with fear surpris’d 
and sense of palne, Fled ignominious. 3732 Blackmore 
Creation vii, 80 Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious 
head? 3724 %\vvn Drapier's Lett. in. Wks. 1778 III. 388 
To be sacrificed to one .single, rapacious, obscure, igno- 
minious projector. 

Hence Zgnomi'xilonsly (sdv.y in an ignominious 
manner; with ignominy or dishonour; shame- 
fully. Ignomi'niousncBS, the quality of being 
ignominious. 

1635 G. Sandys Trav. 89 Men ignorant in letters, studious 
for their bellies, and ignominiously lazie. 3727 Bailey 
vol. Ignominiousness. 378iGiBBONi7rf/. 4'/%x.xx,III. 
167 The death of the royal captive, who was ignominiously 
beneaded, disgraced the triumph of Rome and of Chris- 
tianity, 3844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xe. (1862) 223 
He was sentenced. .to ride ignominiously on a horse with 
his face towards the tail. 

Ignominy (i'gn^mini). fa. F. ignominie 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ignoniinia dis- 
grace, dishonour, f. 1-2 = in- not + ^gndmeuy nbmm 
name, reputation.] 

1 . Dishonour, disgrace, shame ; infamy ; the 
condition of being in disgrace,' etc. 

3540 Morysine Vines' Inirod. Wysd. Ciijb, They in- 
gender ignominye and shame. 3548 Hall Chron,, Hen. 
VIII 371 This Ignominie shalbe ever newe and not dye, 
till you have obteigned the double honor, against all your 
enemies. 3637^ Mokysoh Itin. 11. 217 Degrading, and 
other notes of ignominy, which in miHtar>' discipline are 
used. 3727 Swift Gulliver 11. ii, The ignominy of being 
carried about foramonster. 3839TinRLWALLCn'rr^IL.xv, 
312 Even his successes had been purchased with ignominy, 
3860 Motley Neiherl. J. i. 10 He, had been. .obliged to 
leave the country*, covered with ignominy. 

2 , Ignominious or base quality or conduct ; that 
which entails dishonour or disgrace. 

3^64 Beco.n iVks. Gen. Pref. Cij, The ignominie of all 
Priests i<, to lookc for their owne gajTic and profile. 3643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Medc l § 40, I am not so^ much 
afraid of death, as ashamed thereof ’tis the ver>’ disgrace 
and ignominy of our natures. 1828 Macaulay 
( xSS?! 94 He [Churchill] then repaj-s by ingratitude the 
benefits which he has purchased by ignominy, 
t Ignomious, a. Obs. Shortened form of 
Ignominious. (Cf. next.) 

*574 Rich Mercury 4- Sold. l.vijb. Leaving ,. their 
rrnownc defaced and their life..ignomtous, ^ 3581 Mardeck 
Bk. cf Notes 93 If thou doc gather, it is ignomious vnto 
thee ; for infamie will thereby come, a 2598 Peele Sir 
Clyemon Prol., Wonliy wTiicrs' works. Wherein, as well as 
famous facts, ignomious placed arc. 


IGHOEAlfQE, 

+l-gnomy. Ohs,\ Shortened form' of Ignominy. 
1534 WHiTiNTON-73//^rj Ofices i. (1540) 32 They seme to 
dr^e.. their repulsion. from dignyte as an ignomye^and 
infamye. 3549 Coverdale, etc. Erassn. Par. Titus iI. 30 
"Vexed with many afilictions and ignomies, 3650 J, Hall 
Paradoxes 36 Fame.. when once it declines brings double 
ignomy. 3704 Hearne Duet. Hist. (1714) I. 300 The 
good Effect of virtuous Actions.. and the contrary Eril 
and Ignomy attending vicious Ones. 3805 tr. Desforges' 
Eugene ^ Eugenia II. 93 The shame, the^ reproach, the 
ignomy, cast upon .. their name. ' ■ 

I^nO’rablGy L. ipiorabilis unknown, 

f, ignordre to Ignore : see -able. Cf. F. igiior- 
able.'\ Capable of being ignored ; of which one 
may be ignorant. 

i8s6 Ferrier 433 The only possible object 
of ignorance— the only ignorable — if so barbarous a word be 
permissible. ^ x866 — Grk. Philos. I. 483 The knoirable 
alone is the ignorable. 

+ Ignora‘mo. Ohs, An Italianized or Hispani- 
cized form of Ignoramus 2. ' • 

3623 Lisle AElfric on O. d* N. Test. To Rdr. e6, 1 bewalle 
these Ignoramoes. ' ? ■ . . , . . 

I^oramus (ignor?**m;ps). PI. -uses (-^s6z), 
also t -us. [L., = *we do not know’, (in legal 
use) ‘ we take no notice of [it] ’.] ‘ 

+ 1 . The endorsement formerly. made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill or indictment presented to them, 
when they considered the evidence for. the prosecu- 
tion insufficient to warrant the case going to a petty 
juiy. Hence quasi-jA or ellift., esp. in the phrases 
io Jindj rciunty hnng in \aii) ignoramus', more 
rarely in passive, io be found, retimied ignoramus. 
Also iransf. an answer which admits ignorance 
of the point in question ; fig. a state of ignorance. 

(The words now used in the finding of the Grand Jurj» are 
* not a true bill \ or ‘ not found ’ or * no bill ’.) 

a 3577 Sir T. Smith Comunv. Eng. n. xxii, If they doe not 
find it true, they write on the back-side, Igtioramus, and so 
deliver it to the Justices. 1598 Florio Ep.Ded. 
aiva, I haue scene the best, yea naturall Italians. .glue It 
ouer, or giiie their verdict, with An ignoramus. 1607 Cowf.ll 
Interpr., Ignoramus, is a word properly used by the grand- 
Enguest. .and written upon the Bill, .when as they misllke 
their evidence, as defective, or too weak to moke good 
tlie presentment. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (3627) J02 
On the backe of this Inditement..they [the grand jury! 
write either Ignoramus, or Billa vera. 3633 Star Chnmb. 
Cases (Camden) c At the precedent Assizes the Grand 
Jury found an ignoramus. 3658 J, Jones Ovufs Ibis 88 
As for Medusa’s brother I return ignoramus,^ 3682 Eng, 
Elect. Sheriffs 14 An Ignoramus brought in upon an 
Indictment against the Earl of Shaftsbury, a 3734 North 
Exam, 1. ii. § 119 (1740) 95 Bills preferred to Grand Juries 
for High Treason duly proved were returned Ignoramus 
which was the Form for rejecting the Bill. 1742 Fielding 
Andrervs 11. xi. If you can prove your innocence, .you will 
be found ignoramus, and no harm will be done. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm, IV. xxiii. ^809) 305 The grand jury., used 
formerly to endorse on the back of the bin, * ignoramus', or,' 
we know nothing of it. xBz; Hallam Const, Hist, (1876) IL 
xii. 450 The grand jury of London, in their celebrated 
ignoramus on the indictment preferred against Shaftesburj% 
fig. s6x3Beaum.&Fl. Honest Mnn'sFpri.w iii,Wouldst 
thou come To point of marriage with an ignoramus ? 3661 
Glanill Van. Dogm. ix, 78 It hath changed its site.. yet 
whether that were caused by its translation from us, or ours 
from it, sense leaves us in an Ignoramus. 

b. atlrib. as in ignoramus jttry, cretu, Whig 
(alluding to the Grand Jury which rejected the 
bill against the Earl of Shaftesbur}’, 1681), 
c x68o Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 562 With nose cock’t up, and 
visage like a Furj', Or Foreman of an Ignoramus Juiy*. 

3681 Ibid. IV. 351 All her Pride was re-.’issumed By the 
Ignoramus Whigs. 3M3 Ibid, (1885) V. 325 With all your 
Ignoramus Crew, That Justice hate^ and Treason brew. 

3682 Dryden Dk, Guise Prol. 43 Let ignoramus juries find 
no traitors, And ignoramus poets scnbble satires. 1828 
hlACAULAY Ess., Hallam (1889) 87 ^Vhere were .. the mem- 
bers of ignoramus juries ? 

2 . An ignorant person, * •. 

[In reference to the origin of this, cf. Ruggle’s Ignoramus 
(acted 36x5) 'written to expose the ignorance and arrogance 
of the common lawyers’, in which ‘ Ignoramus* Is the name 
of a lawj*er, liie word occurs also in the following title, 
evidentlj’ in legal connexion: *Thc Case and Arguments 
against Sir Ignoramus, of Ckimbridge, in his Re.adings at 
Staple’s Inn ’, by ^Callis, Serjeant at Law (1648), Sec also 
quot. 3634 below,] ^ ^ • 

a 36x6 IjEAUmont Veriue of Sack in /Vr;//r (i6s3)Nj, Give 
blockheads bcerc, And silly y[r«<7r<i;«J/r,suc}i as think 'J'hcrc’s 
powder-tre.Tson in all Spanish drink. 3634 Grammar War re 
Dvij, All students of Ignorance, with these biissards of 
Barbarj’, Ignoramus and Dulman his Clearkc, were.. exiled 
for cucr out of all Grammar ; and all false Latine was 
cuer after confiscated to their vse. 3641 Vox Borealis in 
Ilarl. Misc. (M.ilh.) IV. 434 So many of their commanders 
are ignoramusses in the very vocables of art.^ Cocker 
Morals 8 By verbal sounds, who makes his small parts 
famous, But proves himself the gre.ater Ignoramus.* 3683 
Kennett tr, Erasut, on Folly 48 Who is so silly 3is to be 
Ignoramus to a Proverb? 3790 Cowitr Lett. 10 May, So 
ignorant am I and by such ignoramuses surrounded. 3853 
C. Bronte Villette vi, I am quite an ignoramus, 1 know 
nothing — nothing in the world. 

Hence + Iffnora’mns'd pfl.a., freed from prose- 
cution by the ignoramus of the Grand Jm)’* 

<11734 North Exam. Clironol., 36S1. July Eth. College 
ignoramus'd in Middlesex. Oct. 15th. Rouse ignoramus'd. 

Ignorance (i*gn6rans). Also 4-6 ig*, yPT- 
noraunco, (5 ignoronco, 6 yngnornneo). [a, 

F. ignorance (12th c. in Liltrc) ■* II. ignorantiOf 
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IGNOSCENCT. 


IGNOBANCY. 

Sp. igltorawia, ad. L. ignoraniia, f. ig7Wyani-em 

Ignobant.] 

1. The fact or condition of being ignorant; want 
of knowledge (general or special). 

,a xzzg Auer. R. 278 Sunne & ignorance, J>et Is, unwisdom 
& unwitenesse. <1x340 Hampole cxlv. 6 pe blynd 

in ignoraunce he makis seand in wisdoms. CX380 Wyclif 
Sen/:. Sel. Wks. II. 32 He ^ . pat synnep of ignoraunce. 
1490 Caxton Eueydos 110 Proseri)yne..makeththeyr 
memorye to wexe feble and conuerteth it in to ygnoraunce. 
*573 J« Sanford Honrs Recreai. (1576) 104 Marvell is the 
daughter of ignoraunce. i6ox Shaks. T’wr/, A'", iv.ii. 49-50 
This house is as darke-as Ignorance, thogh Ignorance were | 
as darke as hell, a 1635 Naunton Frasin. Reg. (ArL.) 15 
It was 'the raaxlme that ovcr»ruled the foregoing times, that ' 
ignorance was the mother of devotion. ; Gray Ode 
Prospect Eton Coll. 99 Where ignorance Is Dliss, .Tis folly 
to be wise. 1768 Beattie Minstr. ii. xxx, Be ignorance thy 
choice, where knowledge leads to wo. 1862 Sir B. Brodid 
Psychol, /ng.'ll. v.'J47 Much of the evil which exists’ in ' 
the world may be traced to mere ignorance. ■ t ; . , 

b. Constr. or dependent clause). 1 

• 1390 Gower Con/. III. 79 Thou.. of thy self hast ignor- 
aunce. • Acts ^ Consitt^ .Jeoi/. To Rdr. * iij, Thairis. , ' 
na excusatioun to the man pretendand Ignorance of the Law. j 
1613 PuRCHAs Ptigrhnage (1614) 595 Oversights of Writers, 
through negligence or ignorance in forren names. *8^7 
L. Hunt :Men^ ]Vo//ten 4- B. I. i. x The supposition is 
founded on an ignorance of the nature of the human mind. 
187a Ruskin Eagle's N. I 16 National ignorance of decent 
art is always criminal. 

‘ c. With an and //. : An instance or example of 
ignorance, rare. 

'1749 C. Wesley in Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists 
(17541 I. ii. 76 That very weak Sermon .. which is an 
Ignoratio Elemki (an Ignorance of the Point in Question). 
X758 Blackstone Study 0/ Law in Comm. I. (1809) 7 An 
ignorance in these must always be of dangerous conse- 
quence. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed.41 62 Difficulties 
which the ignorances and violence of the people have fre- 
quently thrown in the way of their princes. i88i Modem 
Rev. Jan. 136 All falsities and ignorances are eliminated. 

+ 2. With an and pL An act due to want of 
knowledge ; an offence or sin caused by ignorance. 

c 14*5 Pry/ner (E. E. T. S.) 62 (Ps! xxv. 7] Lord, remembre 
hou not \>^ trespassvs of my 5ougl>e, and myn ignorauncis. 
*549 Com. Prayer^ Litany^ I'hat it may jilease thee. . 
to forgeue us all our synnes, negligences, and ignoraunces. 
* 59 ® VpsG Diana 6 He neuer committed any ignorance, 
that might turns to the hurt or hinderance of his faith. z6zx 
Bible x Esdras vlll. 75 Oursinnes are multiplied aboue our 
heads, and our ignorances haue reached vp vnto heauen. 
[Z841 Trench Parables xxii. (1877) 377 Sin is oftentimes an 
Ignorance.} 

1 1‘gnoranoy. Ohs. Also 6 yngnoranoye. 
[ad. L. ignormitiax sea preo. and -anov.] The 
quality of being ignorant ; = Ignorance i. 

x 5*6 Tindale EphTw. z'8 Thorowe the ignorancy that Is 
in them. 1543 Ascham Toxoph. To Gentlem- Eng. (Arb.) 
19 Theycanneytlierfolowe it, bycause oflheyrignorauncie. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 4 Rather frowne at my 
impudencie, then laugh at my ignorancie. 

•Tguoraut (i'gnorant), a:{sb^. Also 6 yngno- 
rant. [a. F. igjtorant ( 14 th c. in Littre) « It., 
Sp. ignorante, ad. L. ignorans^ igndrdnl~emi pres, 
pple. of ignordre not to know ; see loNOitE,] 

1. Destitute of knowledge, either in general or 
with respect to a particular fact or subject ; 
unknowing, uninformed, unlearned. ^ Ignorant 
Friars : see Ignokantine. 

<;z374 Ch\ucek Boeth. v. met. iil. 124 {Camb. MS.) What 
wyht pat is al vnkunuynge and ignoraunt. 1483 Caxton 
Cato 2 b, To therudicion and Icrnynge of them that ben 
ygnoraunt. ' 1500-20 Dunbar Poe/ns Ixx. s-j We ar so 
bei.stlie, dull, and ignorant, Our rudnes may nocht lichtlie 
be correctit. z66i Gratui Debate 59 The same words are to 
be read by the ablest and ignorantest man. 1^3 tr. Emi- 
liannds Hist. Monast. Ord. xiv. z44’Thc Order of the 
Brothers of Charity, called otherwise .. Ignorant Frj'ars. 
1709 Lady M. W. Montagu LeLtaMissA,\Vortleyo.\k.yx%., 

1 shall return to London the same ignorant sou! I went from it. 
Z797 Bewick AV/V. Birds{.i%\i) 1 . 73T0 mislead the ignorant 
and credulous. 1855 Motlf.y Dutch Rep. v. iii. (j866) 704 
There were, .none so ignorant as not to know his deeds, 
b. Jig. or transf of things. 

x6tx Skaks. Cyntb. m. i. 27 His Shipping (Poore ignorant 
Baubles!) on our terrible Seas .. crack’d .. 'gainst our 
Rockes. z7x8 J. Chambekl.\yne Relig. Philos, (1730) L, 
Yiii. § I That the Origin thereof can be ascribed to nothing 
less than an Accidental and Ignorant Cause. 

2. Const, a. With*;/:. Uninformed or unskilled 
in, not acquainted with (a subject), rare. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) Gb, For that we sholde 
not be ignoraunt feble & weyke in these thynges. 2563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 56 The ignorant in Philosophy must 
be admonished, that all things are full, nothing is empty. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Foy. A/nlass. 180 Findmg the 
Muscovian Pilot.. absolutely ignorant in the business of 
Navigation. 1833 1 . Tavlor Fanat. 1 s Ignorant in the 
chief article of the case. , 

b. with o/z Having no knowledge of; hence 
d* unconscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
(also ignorant to'). (In quot. i755j taking no 
notice of, ignoring.) 

Z483 Caxton G, de la Tour Ij b, Ignoraunt of this faytte. 
'zS 3 o m W. H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford 85 He is yngno- 
r.ant to the acte. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IF 195 b, Of 
ihys the eric of Warwycke was nothyng ignorant. x6i$ G. 
.Sanovs Trav, 64 Of cards and dice they are happily 
ignorant. <1x7x6 South .S’^rw. III. 278 In soTneihings.it 
U much mote di(ficv\tt for a Ntaa . .to be Ignorant of his 
Duty than 10 I.e'am It. \^55Mau No. 38 .• 5T0 be ignorant 
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I of calumny more effectually stops its progress than vindica- 
I tion. 1862 Brodib Psychol. Inq, II. v. 144 They are igno- 
rant of many things with which we arc well acquainted. 

c. with dependent clause. 

^ c XS32 Remedie of Lozv xxxiv. As a wanton lambe full 
ignorante How he is pulled and drawen to be bounde. issx 
Robinson tr. Morels Utop. Ep. P. Giles (Arb.) 24, I am . . 
ignoraunt in what sea that ylande standeth. • zgM A. Day 
' Eug. Secreta/yTiQ Rdr. (1625) Aiv, Being. .nothing igno- 
! rant what great perfection is to be required in such a one. 
X698 Fryer /icr. E.Jndia^ P. 1x4 Thej' being ignorant how 
the Veins lye. xygr Mrs. Radcliffe Kom. Forest ix, I am 
ignorant that till now I ever made you this offer. 1866 Geo.' 
Eliot F, I/olt i. (186S) 32 She was ignorant what sort of man 
Harold had become now. r 

3 . transf. Showing absence of knowledge; result- 
ing from ignorance. • 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv, (Percy- Soc.) 56 Besyde my 
dvaughles rude and ignoraunt. 1604 Shaks. Oi/t, iv. ii. 70 
Alas, what ignorant sin haue 1 committed. Alod. This is a 
mere ignorant statement. . . ' 

'I'b. That keeps one in ignorance, nonce-use. 
.16x1 Shaks. IFint. T. 1. 11. 397 If you know ought which 
do’s behoue my knowledge .. imprison** not In ignorant 
concealement. ' - 

Of things: Unknown. Oh. 

(Cf. L. igftnrsts in sense of igndtusl) 

*547 Hooper Aussv. Bp. Winchester Aij b, It is not 
' ignoraunt unto youe what may be done by the vertue of a 
fere and well orderyd oracion. 1548 Udall Erasiu. Par. 

' Aw/texviii. 139b, Itwasnotlgnoraunttohimwhatibyngthe 
I blynde man wished to haue. 1612 Chapman Widotves T, 
v.i. Whence he is, tis Ignorant to vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
' Trav. 219 It seemes ignorant that, long before, our CouiUri- 
meu had embraced Christ by the preaching of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

B. sb. An ignorant person. Now rai‘e, 

CZ480 Henrvson Mor. Fab. q\l\iQ is enemie to science 
and cunning, But ignorants who vnderstandeth not? 1563 
Foxf- a. 4 M. 716 We must nedes judge you an ignoraunt 
herin. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 2 Ignorants 
write their marke, in stead of their names. 1700 Congreve 
IFay 0/ World in. xni. Ah ! to marry an ignorant that can 
hardly read or write I 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 

' xvi. 394 The pretty ignorants had lost their fascination for 
I liim. X874 MicKleth WAITE /)/<!</. Par. 239 Church 

: authorities . .too often entrust their buildings to ignorants. 

' f b. pi. An order of friars : see Icnorantine. 

! .1^3 tr. Emiliaune's Hist. Atonast. Ord. xix. 220 Besides 

I these Orders, there is mention made. .of the Ignorants. 

I I^^orautiue (tgnorseTitin), a. and sb, Eccl, 

I Hist. [ad. F. ignoraniin^ f. igjiorant Ignorant, 
j after bhiidiclin^ capucin^ etc. : see -INE.J Igno- 
rantine friars^ Jgtiorantinesz a name applied to 
themselves in humility by the members of a reli- 
gious order, the Brethren of Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
founded in 1495 to minister to the sick poor; they 
were introduced into France by Mary de Medici, 
and subsequently devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of the poor (cf. Ignorant^, i quot, 1693 and 
sb. b). , Hence, ‘ by confusion, and sometimes in 
mockery * (Littre), the name is given in France to 
the Brethren of the Christian Schools *, or * Chris- 
tian Brothers*, a community founded ciSSo, for 
the spread of education among the poor. 

x 36 i M. Arnold PoP. Educ. France 57 Both the * Ignoran- 
tine Friars ' and tbe old village pedagogues are greatly 
regretted in the country-. ^ 18S2-3 Sch.aff F.ncycl. Relig. 
Knowl. II, 1061 Ignoraiilme5..thc name of the members 
of an institution founded in the beginning of the xBth cen- 
tury in France, by the abbot Baptiste de la Salle. 
Ignorantism (i'gnorantiz’m). rare. [f. Tgno- 
B»\NT + isii. Cf. F. ignoraniisme^ A system which 
exalts or favours ignorance; = Ouscurantisw. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 314/2 The mm of these censors is, ob- 
viously, to institute a sort of Protestant Ignoraniism — anew 
religious hierarchy, in which readiness to pronounce one or 
two commonplace Shibboleths shall send a man to tbe top 
of the scale. 

I'gnorantist;' =OBsconANTisT. 

■ 188a OciLViE (Annandaie) SuppL 

Ignorantly (i’gnorantli), adv. [f. Ignorant 
a. + -LY 2,] In an ignorant manner ; without know- 
ledge. 

149S Act II Hen, Vlf, c. 63 Preamble, In the which 
Acte., the seld Francis Lovell was ignorauntly lefte cute 
and omitted. 15x6 Tisdale Acts xvii. 23 Whom ye then 
ignorantly -worship, bym shewc 1 vnto you. x6oo J. Pory 
tr. Leo’s Africa 11, 38 Extreme paiuc of the stomacke, 
which ignorantly* they call, tbe paine of the hart. 1644 
^Iilton Educ. \Vks. (1847) 99/1 An ambitious and mer- 
cenary or ignorantly zealous divinity. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 108 Taught of God they may indeed be wise, Nor 
Ignorantly wand’ ring miss the skies. 

Z'gHOrantneSS. ra;v“*. [f.asprcc. + -NESS.] 

= Ignorance, 

1632 LtTHC0W*7VrtT'. viiL 373 My Dragoman, doubting 
of hi< p.assage,.. which arose from his ignorantnesse thereof. 
1727 in Bailey vol. IL 
. II Ignoratio elenchi; see next, a- 
ignoration (ignor? Jan). [ad. L. igtrdrdtibn- 
ern, n. of action f. ignordre to Ignore,] 

+ 1 . The fact or condition of being ignorant ; 
mistaking or misunderstanding through want of 
knowledge. Obs. 

x6t2 H. .Ainswortk Ann'ot. Ps. >iL heading. The word 
properly signifieih Aberration, or Ignoration. 

■ 2 . The action of ignoring or treating as un- 
I known ; disregarding ; the fact of being ignored. 


■ x86s Standard 12 June 6/6 After longy-cars of ignoration, 
let us com the word, it is wanted in our language, Cheru- 
bini IS about to^ be_ recognized. 1872 -Hardwick Tradit. 
Lane. 63 The faith in the tradition produced a more tragic 
result than the most superstitious could have dreaded from its 
ignoration. x88i Q. Rev. 2x2 The reply to that is that 
it is an entire ignoration of human nature. 

3. Ignoration of the Flench^ a rare anglicized 
repr. of the more usual Scholastic Latin Ignoratio 
elenchi (ignor^'-Jio rie*qkai), a logical fallacy, 
which consists in apparently refuting an opponent,' 
while actually disproving some statement different 
from that advanced by him ; also extended to any 
argument which is really irrelevant to its professed 
purpose. . ■ ' 

1588 Whitaker Disp. Script. (1849) 2S7 (Stanf.) This fal- 
lacy is that called ignoratio elenchi. 1638 Chillingw. 

II. 102 (Stanf.) Here was no petitio principit in Dr. Potter, 
but rather ignoratio elettchi in you. 1843 ^hcL Logic v. viL 
f 3 The fallacy of Ignoratio EUnchi, . .also called by Arch- 
bishop Whalely the Fallacy of Irrelevant Conclusion. x 856 
Fowler Deduct. Logic viu. § 4 The fallacy of Irrelevancy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, shifting ground) is technically 
termed Ignoratio Elenchi, i. c. ignorance of the syllogism 
required for the refutation of an adversary . . this has now 
received a wider meaninp:. Whenever an argument is 
irrelevant to the object which a speaker or writer professes 
10 have in view, it ts called an ignoratio elenchi. 

X^Ore (ignoo'j), 2 /. [ad. F. ignorer, or L. 
tgjidrdre not to know, to be ignorant of, mistake,- 
misunderstand, disregard, ignore, f. I--, in- not -f- 
♦^/or'iT;'<f,f.stem^;;o- to know (,cf.^;;d>’/*j knowing). 

lu sense t tbe word occurs frequently In tbe works of 
Robert Boyle, with whom it has been erroneously sup- 
posed to have originated (cf. Aubrey's Lett. (1813) II. 159, 
and Bentley Phnlaris Pref. 86). Todd, who points out 
that Johnson was wrong in holding this view, adds * but it is 
a word not worthy to be used *, *J his sense appears to have 
become obs. by 1700, though occasionally used later (cf. 
quot, z66o). Sense 3 appears in the xpth c., and was 0x850 
still used'wilh apology.) 

fl. trans, Not to know, to be ignorant of. Ohs. 
or rare. 


x6xx CoTCR., Ignorer, to ignore, or be ignorant of, to want 
skill, not to know. cx6x2 Sylvester fropheis tienrie Gt. 
Wks. (x62x) X0S8 Who durst not speak, his mildnes did Ignore. 
1620 Shelton Quix. iv. ii. 11 , 21 Ignoring what competent 
Thanks she might return him. .she cast herself down at his 
Feet. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft, iv, xv. (1848) 262 There are 
others. .desirous to be taught by me, tbe little that I know, 
and they ignore. 1674 Godfrey Inj, fy Ab. Phgtic 173 
Good in an Apothecaries Hand, who Ignore.^ their Pose or 
Composition. [X755-80 Johnson, Ignore,. word Boyle 
endeavoured to introduce, but it has not been received. 
1776 G. Camfsell Philos, Rhei, ^i8oi) 1 . 352 They appear 
ns spots in his work. Such is the appearance whicn the 
terms opine, ignore, adroitness, have at present In the 
writings of some ingenious men.) x86o R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. II. 206 The ‘ principal men* at the southern 
extremity ignored the extent northward. 

2. Said of a Grand Jury : To return (a bill) with 
the endorsement ‘not a true bill*, ‘not found*, 
oT ‘no bill* ; see Ignoramus 1 ; to reject as un- 
founded or having insufficient evidence; to refuse 
acceptance of, 

1830 De Quincev Bentley Wks. VII. 176 The word 
ignore, which he threw in the leeih of Mr. Boyle.. is, in 
fact, Hibernian, which Bentley did not know; and in 
England is obsolete, except in the use of grand juries, 
iflote in Wks. 1857) It was written in the summer of 1830, 
.at which lime no vestige of a suspicion had arisen that 
very soon the word would be called back ; or rather would 
be raised from a lifeless toleration in law-books to a popu- 
lar and universal currency. It w-as a word much wanted. . 
Yet there are pedants who. .would even now (1837) ignore 
this indispensable word. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 SVhen 
the bill is found not to be true, or, as it is frequently called, 

‘ ignored ’, the accused is discharged . . Sometimes, when the 
bill is ignored on account of some slip or error, the judge 
will direct the accused to be kept in oistody. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. 28/1 The Lord Chief Justice suggested to the 
Grand Jury- to ignore the bills, but they returned true bills. 

3. To refuse to take notice of; not to recognize; 
to disregard intentionally, leave out of account or 
consideration, shut ‘ one’s eyes to *. 

180Z W. Taylor in Robberds Ale/n. I. 381 It is the worst 
.symptom about your rise, that you ignore your former 
friends. 1832 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) J. ix. 395 It 
was resolved to ignore this invitation. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev, 111 . 1. X, Happily human brains have such a talent 
of taking up simply what they can carry-, and ignoring all 
the rest. 185* Ld. Shaftesbury in Hodder Life (1886) II. 
358 They began by reviling me, they now ignore me. as 
lhephra.se goes. 1854 Earl of Carlisle Diary Turk./- 
Grk. Waters 189 Mr. Finlay says that the modem Greeks 
wholly ignore (I beg pardon for the use of the word) the 
whole period from Alexander the Great to Lord I^almers- 
ton. 1856 Fboude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. He could 
not ignore an important feature of necessary evidence. 

Hence IgnoTing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Iff- 


rer, one who ignores. , ^ 

IS SVLVKTCR S/. Th’ 

Ling from ignonng of our Ignorance- 1841 4 - ' 

, Manner Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 Society 
'eye. which does not see the “ 

nveniences, that cloud nf this dis- 

I Atkenxum ii Aug. *67A ?In tA A 

cion. 189s Columbus (Ohiol CArott. so J®"* ^ 

■A -.snOT^ir the lews or etiquette “'"i"',’'! ° I 

rg^o-scency. Off. rarf. [ad. ate fgrio- 

,lfa, abstr. sb. f. ignesefre to pardon forjitTe, 
/- not + to tal;e notice of.] I- orpvc- 

; ; forgiving spirit. 



IGlSrOSCIBLE. 

.1647 Trapp Comtn, Matt, xviit. 3 And become as little 
children .. in simplicity, humility, innocencj’, ignoscency. 
Jbid.^ I Cor.'xvi. 20'In innocency and ignoscency. 

f Igno’scible, a. Obs. rare~-°. [ad. L, igt:^ 
scibilis (rare), f. igtioscere to pardon:^ see ’*ble.] 
1636 Blount Ghsso^.f fg 7 u>scibUy lollerable, to be par- 
doned. Hence in PHiLLiPS, Bailey, etc. 

t Ignote, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. igiiotus^ f. 
1-2, noiJrgndlits., known. Cf. It., Sp. 

iptoto.'\ A. adj.. Unknow'n. 

1623 CoCKERAM, I^note^ vnknoivne. 1633 Cowley Poet. 
Bloss., A Veift Th* ignote are belter than ill known. 1639 
G. Daniel Eectus. xlii. 60 -Things secret, and Ignote. 1663 
FtagelUnn, or O. Cromwell {1672) 137 Persons. .of such 
mean and ignote extractions- a 1697 Aubrey Lives, Hobbes 
(1808) I. 366 They were both ignote to foreigners. 

B. sb. A person unknown. 

•1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. ix. 33 Leave not a proved freind^ 
for an Ignote Comes but at hazard.' ^1670 Hacktx Ab/. 
Williams i. (1692) 162 In a letter that an ignote wrote.' 
Ibid. II. 144 Such Ignotes were not courted, but pass'd over. 
'+ Igno'tion. Obs. iu)itce-7ud. [Noun of action 
f. L. ig}iosc^rs\ intended as a negative of notion^ 
An ignorant notion ; a notion falsely so called. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843I 19 These wits.. cry up 
and doume in comers such bold ignotions of a new Gospell. 

f I'gnotism. Obs. [irreg. f. L. igiiot'US un- 
known + -ISM.] A mistake due to ignorance. , . 

Genii. Mas^.VW. 336/1 It has 92 Errors or Ignoiisms 

in iL 

t I-gO, V. Obs. Pa. i. i-eode. [OE. gegdn 
( = OHG. gtgdn\ cf. OE. gegajtgan, OS., OHG. 
gbgangan), f. gdn to Go.] 

1, intr. To go, pass. 

C900 tr. B^da’s Hist. n. xvt. (1890) 144 Heo meahte Regan 
. .ofer call Jjis ealond. c 1205 Lay. 25773 Bi-halues h^iga and 
bihald 3eorne,3if Jiu mihtafinden ohtof J^an feonden, <2x223 
Aticr. k, 208 Longe beon unbishoped & falsliche igon to 
schrifte. 

2. trans. To go into, invade. 

ri20S Lay. 4233 Seo 35 en Bruttes hit (BruttaineJ ieode 
[c 1275 haddej. Ibid. 26376 While J>ine aldren France ieoden 
[CI27S bi- 3 eodel. 

I-go, i-gon, ME. pa. pple. of Go v. I-goded, 
of gode. Good v. I-gon, pa. t. of I-gin v., to 
begin. I-goven,ME. pa.pple.of Givez;. I-grad, 
of Gkede V., to cry. I-graithed, i-greithed, 
of Gn.viTii V, I-gramed, i-gremed, of Grejie v. 
I-gra(u)nted, of Grant v. I-graven, of 
Grave v. 

+ I-gre'de, Ohs. [f. I- pref^ + Grede cry.] 
Ciying, clamour. 

a 1250 Owl d' Hisbt. 1641 Mid ^ulinge and mid igrede. 

+ I-grete, Ohs. [OE. gcgritan^ f. gritan to 
Greet.] irans. To gr^et. 

cxooo .<Elfric Horn. II. 526 pxt we mason ure frynd 
^eseon and ure siblingas Regrctan. <xxt7S Colt. Horn. 227 
be sengcl. .jejrette hi c 1275 Death 99 m O. E. Misc. 17+ 
Alle..hat..feirekeigrellen. CX3X5 Shorckam X19 po was 
pat mayde was y-grei. 

Hence tl-gretinge vbt. sb.. greeting. 

1258 En^. Proclam. Hen. Ill, Henr' hur^ godes fultume 
king on Engleneloande..Send igretinge to alle hise holde 
xiarde and ileawede, 

f I-gripe, V. Obs. [OE. gegrlpan (•■= OHG. 
g^^ft/dn, MHG. gegrtfeii), f. gripan to Gripe.] 
trans. To gripe, grip, lay hold of. 

c X20S Lay. 256S0 pa men pa he igripcff. a 1225 Juliana 
73 Ighpe ha me canes. <1x225 St. Marker. 12 pis nulde 
meiden margareie igrap him. 

I-gripen, ME. pa. pple. of Gripe ty. andlcRiPE 
V. T-grithed, i-grilSed, of Grithe v., to pacify, 
etc. I-groten, of Greet v., to weep. I-groun- 
de(n, of Grind v. I-growe(n, of Grow v. 

+ I-grTU:e (rV). Obs. s=Grure, horror, terror. 
CX20S Lay. 8x2 Heo beom aweihten mid heora w$les 
xgrure. 

•Iguana (igwa’na). Forms: 6 iuanna, iwana, 
6 , 9 iguano, 7 yguana, guana, “wana, gwane, 
gwayn, 7 - iguana, [a. Sp'. iguana, repr. the 
Carib name iivana [variously given by early writers 
as hitiana^ igoasta, ittanna, yuana')i\ 

A large arbore.il lizard of the West Indies and 
South America, Iguana iuberculata, which attains 
to a length of five feet or more; .also, in Zoology, 
the name of the genus, which includes the horned 
iguana of San Domingo, and other species; and 
loosely applied to other lizards of allied genera. 

X5S5 Eof-n Deeaxtes 126 Fourc footed bcasies .. named 
Iuann.as, muchc lykc vnto Crocodiles, of cygbt fooie length, 
of inostc nloasaunle taste. ‘ 1600 Hakluyt K<y. III. 675 
Store” of nsh, foulc, decrc, and Iwanas. /^/</. B15 
which arc ti kinds of Serpents, with fourc feete, and a 
long sharpe laylc. K. GIrjmstoneI tr. D'Aeosia's 

Hist. W.'/nd. iv. xxxsiii. 3x3 The rt«h of the 'i'guanas is 
a better meaic. x6c7 G. Percy in Purchas Pil/p’imet (1625) 
lY. x 6 S 5 We also killed Guana.s in fashion of a Serpent, 
& speckled like a Toade vnder the belly. 1617 Rauucu 
A/ol.37 (South America) lialh plenty of .. Tortoyses, At- 
xnadlles, Wanaes. 1630 Caft. Smith Trav. A Adv. 54 
Guanes they Itave, which is « little harmlesse beast, like a 
Crokadcll or .Aligator, s-ery fat and good me.-ir. 1648 Gage 
li'est hut. xix. 143 Another kind of meat they feed much 
on which is called Iguamu 1706 St» dmaN Surinam \. 147 
nj.it species which is here called the xguana, and by the 
Indians the wayamaca, ts seldom al>ovc 3 feet |ocg. t^x 
Eli-imsstose Hist. Ir.d. I. 15 l£u.anas, and other Ittatds, 
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are found in all places. '1859 Tesnest Ceylon ll. vil xi. 
122 The hideous but harmless iguano. .moves slowly across 
the high-road. x88o A. R. Wallace Jsl. Life ii. 27 The 
peculiarly American familyof the iguanas is represented by’ 
two genera in Madagascar. 

Hence Igna'aian tz., resembling an iguana, be- 
longing to the iguana family, Jgseanidx; sb., one 
of this family; also Igua’ioid. Igna^niform a., 
having the form or structure of an iguana. Igua*- 
noid a. and sb. s= igua 7 tian. 

X838 Penny Cycl, XII. 441/1 Only one Iguanian belongs 
to Europe, the common Siellio. X854 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth 
in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nai. I. 200 In the iguanians this 
synchondrosis is obliterated. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Igsianoides, . . iguanoid. x8^ Owen Penuer of God 46 The 
Iguanian lizards fare) peculiar to the Western or American 
hemisphere. ^ 1878 xgfA Cent. Dec. 1048 Madagascar pos- 
sesses iguanoid lizards {Hopturus and Ckalarodon). 

-XgtiaiiodoXL (igwte'n^dpn). Palxont. [f. Igu- 
ana + Gr. oSoilj, dSovT- tooth, after mastodon, etc. 

Mantell, in Peirif. ^ their Teachings (1851) 231-2, states 
that the name was suggested to him by the .Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare.] 

A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the> 
Wealden formation ; it was from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long, and from its teeth and bones is 
considered to have resembled in many respects the 
iguana ; whence the name. 

X830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 123 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the sea. 1854 
F. C. Bakewell Geol. 56 The length of the Iguanodon must 
have been nearly 70 feet, 

Igna'nodont a. and s6. [See prec.] 

a. ai(/. Having teeth like those of the iguana. 

b. s6. A kinrian so characterized ; a member of 
the family Iguanodontid^ of e.vtinct dinosaurs, 
typified by the iguanodon. 

1-gurd, i-gurt, ME. pa. pple. of Gird v. 
I-haoked, ME. pa. pple. of Hack v. I-had, 
of Have v. I-haded, of Hade zr.J, to ordain. 
I-hal, var. of Yhole. 

+ I-hald, i-hold, ». Obs. [OE. gehealdan 
{=:OS, gikalda/i, OHG. gihal/an), f. healdan-.— 
*haldan to Hold.] trans. To hold, maintain, 
observe, keep, preserve. 

Bemvul/KZ.^ 2620 He fraetwe ^eheold fela missera. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii[i]. loi part ic pine word mibte wel 
gehealdan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 21 Se stranga ge- 
wfepnud^his cafertun gehealt. cxvjtt Bamh. Horn. 65 
Hwenne ic i-halde pa ibode. a 2200 Moral Ode 56 in Lamb. 
Item.. Giue hies [=he it] for godes luue, penne dep bessvel 
ihalden [yesus Coll. MS', iholde]. 0x205 Lay. 5505 [He] 
wolde axen king Belin feht ihalden. 

I-halden, ME. pa. pple. of Hold v. I-ha- 
lewed, i-halwed, i-haljed, of Hallow 
I- halowed, of Hallow v.'S 
t I-liaildle, V. Obs. [OE. *iehandlian ( = 
MHG.' gehandeln), f. handlian to Handle.] 
trans. To handle. 

'c 1205 Lay. 14390 Nc preost ne na hiscop ne nauere 
ihandled godes hoc. , ' 

l-handled, i-hondled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Handle zr. I-haneked, (?) ofHANK z>. I-has- 
pet, of Hasp v. I-hated, of Hate v. I-hate(ii, 
of Hight vy I-hat(te, i-beat, of Heat v. 
I-hoawen, i-hewe, of Hew v. I-hed, of Hide 
•V. : see Yhid. 

+ I-lfede, V. Obs. [OE. gehydan,- gcJUdaiiyi. 
hydan.HwEv.^] trans. To hide, conceal. 

c888 K. iELFRCD Boeth. xxxix. § 8 He hit , . gehyt and sehelt. 
<•1320 Seuyn Sag, (W.) 13x4 He ne wiste..Whar he mighte 
hit best i-bede. 

I-heied, i-hei( 5 )et, ME. pa. pple. of High v. 
I-heled, of Hele z;.-, to hide, 
f I-lielllied, p<s. pple, Obs, [OEe. gehelmod 
(= OHG, gehetmot), pa. pple. 'of \ge)heitnzan, f. 

Helm ,fA^] Helmed. . 

.cxooo /Elfric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Galeatus, gehelmod. 
c 1205 Lav. 26277 Gerin & llcof . . and Walwain . . iburned 
andihelmed.. 

I-hende, var, of Yhende, at hand. I-hent^ 
ME. pa.. pple. of Hent v. ' ^ 

tl-hente, v. Ohs, [OE. gehentan, i. htnian 
to Hent.] trans. To grasp ; to hold, uphold, 

■ M5 O. E. Ckron., Eall hat hie ;5ehentan mehton. c X230 
Hati Meid. 21 For hi "’as wedlac ilahet in hall chirche..to 
ibcDle he unstronge. 

I-heorted, ME. form ofHEARTED ppl. a. I-lie- 
ouwed: see Hoed'. I-hercned, ME..pa. pple. 
oT Hearken v. I-herd, of He^vb, Yhere, Hery 
vbs. I-here, var. of Yhere v. I-hered, -et, 
-iCe)d, ME. pa. pple. of Hery v, I-hert, of 
‘ Hurt v. I-het, of Heat v. 

I-hev^ed, i-hevied, weighed down, ME. pa. 
pple. of Heavy r. 

a XZ 2 S Ancr. E. 22-3 pe 'ncoiJere Igrtnd^toneJ. .is ihcuc^ed 
[/'/A', y, ihcueyci) her mid hcrtle iiorte beon ewite of herdre, 
CX37A Chaucer Loeth. v. met. v. 133 (Camb. MS.) So hat 
tl^' iho;jhl nc be nat J-heuyed ne pul lowe, 

I-hewed, ME. pa. pple. of Hew v., Hue v. 
I-bid, ME, pa. pple. of Hide v. : see Yhid. 
tl-llire, V. Obs. [OE. gehyran, f, hyran, j 
hyriarz to Hire.] tratts. To hire. 


/ - IHS.: 

-cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 74 Daes hirede<? caldor gehyrde 
Avyrhian into his win^earde. c X2S0 fCeni. Serm. in O. E, 
Misc. 34 Godalmichti x-hierde workmen in-to his wihyarde. 

'M-mtte, Obs. [f. I- pref^ + hit/e, Hit z/.] 
trans. To hit. 

c 1205 Lav. 314 He wende to sceoten hat hea der, & ihitte 
[cizjs hxtle] his a3ene fader, . 

Xllleite (rlz'i 3 it)J Mizt. [Named 1876 after 
Ihle, superintendent of mines at Mugrau, Bohemia : 
see -ITE.] A hydrous iron sulphate, found as a 
yellow efflorescence on graphite. 

1876 Amer. fml. Sci. Ser. in. XII. 151 Prof. Schrauf has 
announced a new mineral under the name Ihleite. 
I-hoded, ME.pa.pple. ofHADE,H6DE,toordain. 

' I-hoked, ME. form of Hooked a. 

I-hol: see Yhole, whole. ' . 
t X-Iiold. Obs. [OE, geheald * keeping, guard- 
ing*.] Place of shelter or abode ; hold. 

<1x250 Owl ty'Hight. 621 par xnne ic habbe god xhold 
A wintre warm a sumere cold. . •> 

X-hold, var. I-hald, to hold. I-holden, ME. 
pa. pple. of Hold v. I-hole(n, of Hele to 
hide. I-hon, i-honge : see Yhong z;., to hang. 
X-hondsald, ME. pa. pple. of Handsel z;. 

a 1225 fuliana 7 Ha xves him sone ihondsald hah hit hire 
unwil were. 

tl-homed, a, Ohs. [Cf. OE. gehymed (= 
"^HG. gehiirnel), f. I- pz-^.^ hornedi] Horned. 

[cxooo .SVi.r. Leechd. III. 266 ^yf seo sunne Line [the 
moon] onasiS riht h'vyres honne by 5 he emlice i^ehyrned.l 
a X22S Si. Marher. q In his ihumd heauet. X387 Trevisa 
I III.397 In liknesseof lubiter x-horned. rti4i5LYDc. 

I Temp. Glass 8 Derk Diane, ihorned, nohing clere. 

I-horyed, ME. pa. pple. of Horyz/., to pollute. 
CX425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 138 The load shal he Lhoryed & 
I-steyned wyth grele slaght of men. 

I-nosed, early ME. form of Hosed a. 

^ c 1275 in O. E'. Misc, 91 |>ayh we her hoppen ihosed and 
iscHi^e. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 1 , 29 pat bo^ i*hosed 
and i-schod Cfoddes peple may passe perby. 

I-hote, ME. pa. pple. of Hight z;,l 
.1) Xhram (ira m, ixra'm). Also 8 hir(r)awein. 
[Arab, ibram (f. b^rama to forbid : cf. 

Harem), a kind of dress used by the Arabs- in 
Spain and Africa; 'sacred state’ (Freytag).] 

1. The dress worn by Mohammedan pilgrims, 
consisting of two pieces of white cotton, the one' 
girded round the waist, and the other thrown over 
the left shoulder, 

1704 T. Pitts Aee, Mohomeians vil. 80 They take off all 
their cToaths, covering themselves with two Hirrawems, or 
large white Cotton Wrappers. x8iz tr. Niebuhr's Tras>. 
Arabia xli. in Pinkerton X. 20 Pilgrims, in their Hrst 
journey to Mecca, are obliged to assume the Ihhram Im- 
mediately^ after passing Cape Wardan. 1819 T. Horn 
Anastasius (1820) II. iv. 68 An Ihram in rag^ an old mat 
torn to pieces. 1862 Land. Rer>. 30 Aug. 187 Ihe time had 
. .arrived for changing our usual habiliments for the ‘ ihrdm * 
or pilf»rim-costume of two towels, and for taking the various 
ipterdxctory vows involved in its assumption. 

2. The state in which a, pilgrim is, held to be 
while he wears this distinctive garb, during which” 
time many acts of ordinaiy' life are held unlawful. 

X704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans^ 79 On this side Mecca, 
where all the Hagges .. do enter Into Hirawem, or Ihram. 
Ibid. 95 The eighth Day after the said two months, theyall 
enter into Hirrawem again. • 

IB[S, in ME., med.L., etc., also written [HS, 
IBs, IHC, Ihc, representing Greek IH2 or IHC, 
a MS. abbreviation of the word 1H(X0Y)!£ or 
IH(COY)C, Jesus; also used as a symbolical 
or ornamental monogram of the sacred name. 
Medir^l Latin ■ texts have commonly ihc or iks, 
ihm, ikzt (with or without a stroke over or across 
the h (^li), or other mark of abbreviation) for lesus, 
Jesuntj lesii. In ^ME., the usual for m w as zUn « 
Jtsn ; less frequently ihs, tJtc, or thus. ■ These 
abbreviations were in later times often erroneously 
e.xpanded as Iheszis, Jhesum, Ihesu, 

• The Romanized form of the abbreviation would be lES, 
but from the entire or partial retention of the Greek form 
in LatinMSS. as IHC or IHS, and subsequent forgetful- 
ness of its origin, it has often been looked upon as a Latin 
abbreviation or contraction, and explained by some as stand- 
ing for lesus H<»;//<><k;/< Sn/au/tfr, Jesus Saviour of.mcn, 
others as In Hoe Signo iznnees), in ihis sign (thou shah 
conquer’, or In Hoc S<z/«j, in this (cross) is salvation, 
jrt 600 Codex Bezse Luke vL 5 (Creek text) KHIE AE O 
me nPOC AYTOYC. (Latin text) dixiT AUTEM ilisAdKo^ 
C9SO XrW/f/C (Latin text) Matt, iiu xj Tunc iicnit 
ihs a galilaea in iordanen.) a 1240 Wohunee in Cett. Hem, 
269 Ihu.^welc. cxzys Kent.Setyn. (Laud ^IS. 471, ILxzBb), 
Cvm natus csset ihc in bcticem iutle. 1377 Lascu P. PI. 

B. III. 154 Bi thus” with here leweles ^owre iiuiices she 
shendeth. Ibid, xvi, X44 ludas iangclcd herc-ajein ac IhRs 
hym tolde. 1540 Churckzo. Ace. St. Giles, li€ading{c*\.HxfM) 

59 Paid to the Wardens of Ihc Masse lowardcs the pixstes 
wages xiij* iij h 1678 Trial of Coleman 27 L, Chief jtnt. 
What Inscription was upon the Seal? Mr. Oates. I. H. 
with a Cross, in English it Lad the Characters of L/LS. 
X72t Strvi-e Eeet. Mem. 111 . App.xlviii.Ti5 IMS is God 
with us (quoting a title of 1559, which hau *]csus is Got! 
wiih us*.) 1897 Daily News 30 Nov. 7/7 Tlie monograms 
IHS and XPC, which are so often to be seen In our churches 
sorely puzzle a portion of the congregation. . 
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'I-hud(de, ME. p-i. pple. of Hide v.: sccYhid. 

, t I-hudaket, ///. a. Obsi. .[ME., f. hndchcn 
vb., app. repr. an OE. *hydeciati, deriv. of hydan 
to hide.] Hooded. 

a I2Z5 Alter. K. 424 (Cott. MS.) Vte, gan i-mantlet; 
heaued i-hudeket. 

I-hurnd: see I-hohned. I-hurt, ME. pa. 
pple. of Hdbt V. , I-huseled, of, H oused v. 

"fl-iiwat, prott. Ohs. [OE. gehwst, neat, oif 
gehwd every one : = OLG. gihvat, neut. of gihvhh\ 
Everything. 

«9oo CvsewoLF Crist 1002 Ac fj^ct fyr nimeS furh foldan 
^ehwKt, ai25Q Oyjl .5- Nishti Lym and grune & wet 
ihwat \Coti. itlS. eiwal] Sette and leyde ke for to lacche. ‘ 
I-hwer: see Ywhebe. I-hwilc, -illc, early 
ME. forms of OE, leh-wylc Each, q.v. • 
t I-llWIllen, V. Ohs. [ME., f. Azuule {it), in 
Ancren Riwle.= //roiV "While, time.] inir. To 
have time, be at leisure. 

ai325 After. R. 44 Hwon so 50 euer muwen ihwulen. 
Ibid. 422 Ne mei heo nout i'bwulen uorto hetenen mine lore. 
I-imped, ME. pa. pple. of Imp z/. 

I-iron: see I the letter. , . ■ - r 

33 s, obs. spelling of Ice. Ik, ME. form of I pron. 
I-kakeled, ME. pa. pple. of Cackle v, 
tl’kary, i’cary. Obs, In 6 ickary. [ad. 
Russ, mepa ikra caviare.] =Caviaue. 

1591 G. Fletcher Rttsse Comtnw. (1857) 12 Of ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the river of Volgha, 
out of the fish called bellougina, the sturgeon. 2662 J. 
Davits \T. OlearinI Voy. ./Imanss. 87 The spawn of Fish, 
especially that of Sturgeon, they order thus. . . The Mus- 
covites call it Ikary, and the Italians Cavaiar. [1887 Pall 
MallG. IS Feb. ii/i Can you use the roe of any other fish 
but sturgeon and sterlet as caviar, or ikra, as you call it?] 
I-kau^t, i-kaut> ME. pa. pple, of Catch v, 
I-keled, of Kele v. to cool, 
t I’ken, i'kennei v. Obs. [OE. ^geewmn to 
make known, confess, f. eennan to declare, attest, 
Ken.] traits. To make known, mention j to knowj 
recognize. 

cxooo Hyvttis x. 4 (Gr.) Ic 3 e ecnc God senne jecenne. 
CZ20S Lay. 4844 pis weoren peos kinges stratte pe ich 
i-kenned tc«7S i'nemmd 3 habb«. 28559 Mon i pan 

fihte non per ne mihte ikenne [c 1275 icnowe] nenne kempe. 

I-kenned, -kend,-keiit, ME. pa. pple. of Ken. 
t I-kepe, i*. Obs, [f, ME. Keep.] tra/ts. 
To keep, receive, observe. Hence I-kepynge, 
•unge M. sb,f taking ‘keep*, heeding,^ regarding. 

axzzs/^wr. R, 156 God hit is ine silence Ikepen Codes 
grace. cxzyiHaUMeid, 23 Driueadun swIreforS wI 5 uten 
ikepunge. <xza5o Otvl 4 " ttVig'bl. 1225 And grete duntes 
beoh Jtc lasse ^ef me ikepth mid iwarnesse. 

I-kept, ME. pa. pple. of Keep v, I-kest, of 
Cast z/, I-ket, of Cur v, I-kid, known, re- 
nowned : see Ykid and Kythe t/. I-knawe(n, 
i-luiowe, ME. pa. pples. of ICnow v. I-knede, 
of Knead v. 

+ I-knit, i-enutte, s'. Obs, [OE. lecnyttan, 
f. cnyttan to Knit.] irans. To tie, fasten, attach. 

czooo A^s. Gosp. Matt, xviix. 6 pst an eWyrn-stan si to 
hys swwan seenytt. C1050 Ag;s. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 
342/29 Gecnyttan. c 2205 Lay. 29272 He .. lette . . to pan 
sparewen uoten uaste heom ienutten. 

I-knit, -yt, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v, 

' Ikon, variant of Icon. 

I-koruen, I-kume(ii, ME, pa. pples. of 
Cauve, Come vbs, I-kxmde, var. of-IcuNDE, 
nature. I-kupled, ME. pa. pple. of Couple v, 
Ikyl, obs. f. ICKLE, icicle. 

+ n, ile. Obs, [OE. igil, //= OHG. igil (MHG.. 
Ger. tgib), MLG., MDu., Du. e^el, ON. igttllf 
going back, with Lith. ezys^ Gr. k)^votf to a pre- 
Teut. *eghhftoSy -los, a deriv. of Gr, €X^~s 

adder.] A hedgehog. (In OE. also a porcupine.) 

C897 K. .Alfred Gregory’s Past. xxxv. 241 Se iil. -sewint 
be to anum cUewene and tihS his fet sua he inmest mx^ 
and jehyt his heafod. Ibid,\ Donne bi 5 Sxs iles heafud 
jesewen. ciooo iEcFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 123/21 
Istrix, se mara i^ii. c 1050 Mariyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 
55 He [St. Sebastian] wxs Sara [stnela] swa full swa igl . , 
hip hyrsta. a 1200 Prngm. j^l/rh's Grain., etc. (Phillipps 
1838) 8 Prikiende so piles on ile. 

, Hence files pil, ilespil,ilspile [OE.^//pointed 
stick, dart, prickle], prop, a spine of a hedgehog, 
blit used as the name of the hedgehog itself. 

' axzx$ After. R, 418 Ne here non iren', ne here, ne 
irspiles [v.rr. yleslipes, ylespillcs] felles. c 1305 Si. Edmund 
47 in E. E. P. ‘1862) 88 As ful as an illespyi is of pikes al 
aboute. 2387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 339 pere lakkep 
also, .ilspilles}, [z>.r. ilspiles ; Caxton ylespiles], wontes and 
venemous bestes. 

II, obs. form of III. 

■H-i, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial /, which is written in the same way 
in Eng., as in il-lation, il-luminait. Usually only 
one /. is heard ; but both (or a prolonged /) may 
be prononneed when distinctive emphasis is laid 
on the prefix, as in iUlhion, il-ludt, distinguished 
from e-lision, e-lide. For the varieties of meaning, 

‘ in, on, into, upon *, see In- 2 , 

- 11-2^ assimilated form in L, of the negative prefix ' 


In- 3 before initial /, which remains in the same 
form in Eng., as \oiNegaly iUlegiiimate, il-literaie. 
Also used in forming negatives in English on the 
analogy of L., as in Illogical, Illoyal, and 
in such nonce-words as il-level, il'locomoiive, etc. 
When the main stress immediately follows, an 
effort is often made to give the separate effect of 
the prefix by pronouncing both /*s, or combining 
them in one prolonged / ; this is especially the case 
when rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, as in 
‘You call this a Liberal measure; I consider it 
thoroughly //-liberal 

-il, -ile, suffixes, the Eng. representatives of 
L. ‘■ills and -tits, forming adjectives, sometimes 
also substantives, as in fossilis fossil, civilis civil ; 

agile, juvenile. These suffixes are 

in origin the same, viz. -Hs with connective 
which with stems as clvi-s, hosti-s, and in some 
other words, gave -f//r. In OF., the latter came 
down as -//, e.g. ApriUem, Avril, April ; .the 
former regularly lost the post-tonic /, and, became 
-/? (for as in humil-em h.\xmb\e,habil-em able, 
fra^l-evi, fraisle, fraile, JrHe frail, gracil-em, 
graiste, grcsle, gr^le. L. words adapted in OF. at 
an early date took the ending - 2 / masc., -tVe fern., 
e.g, civil, civile; Interwords have the ending - 2 ?^ 
only, as ayile, fatcile, fossile. Very few of these 
words in Eng. have the suffi.x in -//, e.g. civil, 
fossil, ttiensii; in the i^lh c. we find occasionally 
-il for L. -ilis, e.g. dijjicil, docil,feriil, sieril; but 
modern usage in Eng. as in French has levelled -ilts 
and -ilis under the common form -ile, la Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionaiy -iU from -ilis is pro- 
nounced (-ail), and -ile from -ilis as (-il) ; but the 
more recent tendency is to extend (-ail), with some 
exceptions, to all the words. 

I-laeed, ME. pa. pple. of Lace I-lad, of 
Lead v, I-lade, of Load v. I-laft, of Leave, 
Yleave vbs. 

f I-lahe(ii, z'- Obs, [OE.^^r/^7^A7//, f. /<7gflL-A.w, 
lagiait to make a law, ordain.] irans. To ordain 
or appoint by law. 

1024 WuLFSTAN Sermo ad (Napier 1883) 157 On 

haj]jcnumh«odum. .h®3«laSod istosedwoLgoda weor^unge. 
C2230 Hall Meid. ai For ht.was wedlac ilahet in ball 
chlrche. Ibid. 23 Godd baueS ilahed hit 
I-lahefc, ME. pa. pple. of Low v., to abase, j 
I-laht, of Latch v, and I-lecche v,, to seize. 
I-laid, of Lay v. 

Hand, obs. (andetymological)speningoflsLAND. 
I-lapped, ME. pa. pple. of Lap v, 

I-last(e : see Ylast(e, to suffer, continue, last, 
t llastical', a, Obs, :[erron. for *hilastical, f. 
Gr, type *\\(saruibs, f. stem of to pro- 

pitiate.] Propitiatory, expiatory. . . 

1649 Bp. REYNOLDS.SVr//f. Hosea Hi. x The sacrifices, .were 
Ilasticall propitiatory, or expiatory. 1671 Flavel Foxnit. 
Eifi it. 30 Ilastical or expiatory for Satisfaction. 

t I-latet, a, Obs, [f. ME. lai Late sb., ON. Idt 
manner, mien,] Mannered. 

a 1223 Jfdiana 33 As J»u biwistest daniel bimong be wode 
Huns ilatet se luoerc. cxz30 Hall Meid, 33 5 “ aft 
unwur'Slich & wraSeliche ilatet. 

I-la^ied, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Lathe v. Dche : 
see Each, Ilk. Hd,. obs, f. Yi^d (in phr. God 
ild). Hd, obs. C tlled^-pz, pple. of III -ild: 
see Grucchild, Ilde, obs. by-form of Isle, Aisle. 
Udell, contracted form of ilk del, every part ; see 
Ilk <z,2 Hdre, obs. f. Elder a, and sbA 
+ He Obs. [ad. L. Tie or tJe-ttm (see Ileum and 
Ilium). Cf. F. (pi.) iles (i^tU c,).] =Tleum. 

x6ox Holland Plmy I- 34 * I’hc small guts . . through 
which the meat pasSetH; in others it is named lie. 2656 
[see IliacalJ. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), He, the Cavity 
or Hollowness from the Chest to the Thigh-Bones, the 
Flank that contains fhc small Guts, 

He 2 , var. of AlL sb?-, awn of barley, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), lies, or Oils (Country-Word), 
the Spires or Beards of Corn. 

He, obs. f. Ill, Isle, Aisle ; a former spelling 
of I’ll — I will; a vulgar or dial, pronunciation 
(now esp. in U.S.) of Oil. 

• -ile, suffix ; see -il. 

X*leac, a. A refashioning of Iliac a. after L. 
ileus, Gr. ixeds, or Ileum. ^ 

1822-34 Goods study Med. (ed. 4) I, 162 The treatment 
of ileac passion. 185S Mayne Expos. Lex., lUac Passion. 

I-leaded, ME./. Leaded < r. I-leafe, I-leave, 
v'.i seeYLEVE to leave, Yleve to believe." I-leanet, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lend, to lend. I-Iearet, of 
Lere, YLEnE, to teach. 

'fl^lecclie, 21 . Obs, \OK. gelxccan, (. Ipeccanio 
seize ; see Latch ri.] trans. To lay hold of, catch. 

' c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John vL 25 Hig woldon. .bine gclaiccean 
and to cynge don. <11100 0 . E.Qhron. an. 1^7 paEnglisce 
men. .gelichton of bain mannon.,ina. £2205 Lay. 39260 
Swi 3 monie he ilahie. a 1225 Julituia 73 IJecche ha me eft. 
ne finde'ich na Icche. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles m. 336 
He was lyghiUche y-Iau^ic and ydogged of manyv . • . 


I-lefde, pa. t. of Yleve v., to believe. I-leid, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lay v. 

Ileitis (il/i3i*tis). Hat/:, [f, Ile-UM + -iTis.] 
Inflammation of tlie ileum.' 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

I-lend, ME. pa. pple. of Lene, Lend vbs. 
I-lengd, -ed, of Lekg v., to prolong. > 
t I-lenge, v, Obs. [OE. gelengan to prolong,’ 
f. lengan, t. /<t;/^,Long.] intr. To continue one’s 
journey; to attain /i?, get as far as. ' 

C120S Lay. 17834 Lcte 5 me ilenge [c 3275 br'mgej? me] liht 
to Stanhenge. 

I-lengthed, pa. pple. of Length v., to lengthen. 
'UeO- (i=l/i£», oh-), used as combining form of 
Ileum, in terms of anatomy, pathology, etc.: as 
lleo-ccBcal (-srkal) a., related to or connected 
with the ileum and the csecum ; as in ilco-a£cal 
valve, a valve consisting of two semilunar folds at 
the opening of the ileuin into the ca’cum ; the name 
is sometimes restricted to the lower of these. Ileo- 
colic (-k^*lik) a., relating to or connected with the 
ileum and the colon ; as in tlco-colic artery, a branch 
of the superior mesenteric artery ; ileo'coltc valve = 
iUo-cizcal valve (sometimes restricted to the upper 
fold of this). Ileo-colitis (-kiibitis), inflamma- 
tion of the ileum and colon. Ileo-pa^etal (-pa- 
roi’etal) a., connecting the ileum and the body- 
wall, as the ilco-parietal baud in Brachiopods. 
Ileostomy (il/jfi'std'mi) [Gr. mouth], the 

making of an artificial opening into the ileum. 

2847 Craic, Ilio-cacal valve .. llio.colic artery .. llio- 
lutnbar artery, 1876 tr, fPagner's Gen. Pathol. 33 In 
the ileo-caecal region. 2878 Bell tr. Gegenhaur's Comp. 
Anal. 311 Thfe ildopaiielal band, .attached to the hind gut. 
2886 Syd. Soo. 'Lex., Ileo-colitis. 2889 Lancet j 6 hlar. 
531/1 Jejuno-ileostomy and ileo*ileostomy were performed 
in identically tlie ^me way. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 

. III. 823 In illo-colic invaginations. 

tl’leon. Obs. [med.L. (in Gr. form) = Ideum. 
Cf. F. iUon?\ = Ileum. 

149s Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v, xlii. 158 The seconde 
I grete guite hlghte Yleon. 2594 [see next], a 2662 Holy* 
DAY Jicvenat 80 The ilcon, one of the guts., is six times 
longer than our whole body. 2707 Flover Physic. Pulse- 
Watch III Inflammation of the Ileon. 2767 Gooch Treat, 
Wounds I. 402 In the Jejunum.. and in the Ileon. 

tlTeos. Obs. fcf. prec., and Ileus.] ss Ileum. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. ii. 350 Then followeth 
the third small iniraile, called lleos by the Groscians 
{margin, The Ileon or folded Gut]. 1706 [see Ilcus 2]. 
tl'leOUS, G. Obs. rare, [f. L. 1le-um + -ous.] 
Belonging to the ileum ; s. Iliac it. j. 

2657 Tomlikson Renon's his/. 628 It cures, .cholical and 
Ueous dolours. 

tl-ler, tr. Obs. Alsosilasr. [OE.^r/^c/* (Sweet), 
f, l^r empty, Lerb.] Empty. 

CZZ05 Lay. 15961 pa ka water wes al iladden J»e put wes 
ilffir. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x221 J>e clerkes adde Jj* 
stretes sone iler. 

Xlesite (sidzsit). Jdin, [Named, iS8r, after 
M. W. lies, who described it.] Hydrous sulphate 
of mang.inese, zinc, and iron, resulting from the 
decomposition of pyrite and sphalerite. 

1881 Atiier. yrul. Sc. Ser. in. XXII. 490 Ilesiic, a white 
friable mineral with a bitter, astringent taste. 

Ilespil(e, a hedgehog : see II sb, 

+ X'lete. Ohs. [f. Lete j/l] Manner, bearing. 

rt 2250 Owl ^ Night. 403 He is wis h^t hardeliche 
his fo berj? grete ilete. Ibid. 1446 Hwanne ich Leo ho tohle 
ilete pe luve bring)? on )>e junglinge. 

I-Iete(n, AIE. pa. pple, of Let v. 

I-lethered, ME. form of Leathered ppl. a. 
net-hole, obs. f. Eyelet-bole. I-leue, i-Ieve : 
see Yleve v, I-leued, ME, form of Leaved it. 

II Xleum (idfjvm, Oi'-). Anat. [late or med.L. 
ileuin, for which classical L. had only ilia (pi. of 
He or ilium, with a dat. sing. Hio), in the sense 
(i) flanks, loins, ( 2 ) small guts, entrails. The form 
ileum iJlcQyt, -os) Seems to have arisen from a con- 
fusion of this 'with ileus, Gr. dXfos (see Ileus, 
Iliac), whence also its restricted sense.] The third 
portion of Ibesmall intestine, succeeding the jejunum 
and opening into the ccecum. 

2682 T. Gibson (1697) 47 This Membrane in the 

small Guts, especially the Ileum, is full of wrinkles, 2706 
Phillii'S (ed. Kersey), Ileum, or Ileon, the third of the 
.small Guts, so call’d by reason of its great turnings, and 
being about ai Hands*breadth in Length. 1843 I* p* 
Wilkinson Szvedenborgs Attim. Kiugd. J. v. 179 The 
ileum, folded in wreathing gyres. ^ / 

II Ileus (rlxit'S. at*-). [L. Heus, i/cos, a. Gr. Ihcos 
or €i\ebs colic, ‘ iliac passion ^ app. f. ethftt' to roll.] 

1. Path. A painful affection (frequently lalal), 
due to intestinal obstruction, esp. in the ileum ; 


0 called iliac passion, 

06 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), or lleos, 

1 Gut: also the twUiing of the sin.all Guu, uhen ihcir 
Its are doubled inward, and there ^ 

t nothine can pass downward. 273* 

)iet 351 An Ileus, .is comtnonlycalled t he 1 u'»tmg of the 
s. but is re.'illy cither a Orcumvolution or Insertion of 
part of the Gut within the other. 1785 Med.Ccmmun 
Sheading), H^tory of a Ca^e cf Ileus, where great 
-fit was derived from the oppbcalion of a Lhstc.. 
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2. = Ileum. 

1705 r<:ee ij. 

I-lewed, early ME. form of Lewd a. 
lies (ai'leks). Also 678 ilix. [a. L. //ex, tlic-em 
holm-oak.] * 

1. The holm-oak or evergreen oak (jQuerciis Ilex'). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvu. Jxxxiil. (1495) 65* 

Ilex is a manere okc, a tree that beeryth maste. 1506 
Guylforde Pilgr. (Cajnden) 51 The tre called Ilex, that 
then stode bj^fore Abrahams (lore is now wasted. j6ox 
Holland Pliny 1. 458 Of the Hex or mast-Holme tree, there 
be two sorts. ’ 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2) 45 The Ilex, 
or ever-green oak, is very common here. 1787 T. Beck- 
ford Lett. fr. Italy (1805)!. 416 (Stanf.) A beautiful n’ood, 
enlivened in winter by the ilix and the cork tree, ^both^ever- 
greens. 1789 G. White Scllorne Ixi. (1875'' 302 The Hexes 
were much injured. 1867 Lady Herbert Cnru'/^Z. viii. 2x6 
Tabor, with ..its base skirted with d\>*arf oak, ilexes, and 
arbutus. 

b. altrib. and Comb. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More Ded. 6 Spain’s mountain 
passes, and her Hex woods. i85o W. G. Clark in Vac. 
Tour. 61 A steep ilex-clothed hill. '■ 1887 Ruskin Prsterita 
II. Hi. 92, 1 went. .for a walk through its Hex groves. 

|j 2 . In modem Botany, the name of a genus of 
A(]tnfoIiacex, comprising numerous trees and 
shrubs, of which the most familiar is the common 
holly (/. Aq/iifolium). 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Aqui/oHa, a \Wlde tree with 
pricking leaves . . a klnde of Ihx. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
443/1 Besides the common Holly.., the genus Ilex compre- 
bends a large number of species. 

I-leye(n, ME. pa. pple. of Lie v. 

Ilia, pi. of Ilium. 

Iliac (idiKk), a. {sbl) Forms : 6 yliac, -ako, 
ilyacke, ? ylike, 7 iliack(e, -ak, -aque, illiack(e, 
yliacke, 8-9 illiac, 7 - iliac, [a. ^. .iliague or 
ad. late L. iliac-us (in Cxlius, paszio tliaca, also 
/liaci sufferers from colic) ; the L. is in form a 
deriv. of Ilia (see InuM), but the suffix is Greek 
and the sense goes ^Yith L. thus, Gr. 
ttXcoy, tA.€uy, colic, iliac passion; hence it would 
appear that thus from Gr. ttAcoy was associated 
with ilia, and that passio tliaca was interpreted as 
‘‘pain of the ilia *, and the adj. extended in late or 
msd.L. to mean * of or pertaining to the ilium ’.] 

L Properly, Of the nature of the disease called 
Ileus ; but commonly understood as = Pertaining 
to or affecting the Ileum, Iliac passion [late L. 
passio iliaca\ « Ileus i : cf. colic passion » colic. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, B. vh. xUx. (1495) 263 This 
passyon cnllyd Colica hath a cosyn that hyghte lliaca 
fassio, and hath that n.^me of a ^utte that hyghte Ilion.] 
1519 Horman Vnlg. 42 b, Etyng esith the ylike passion and 
greueth the colik. x6oz Holland 11. 39 Them that 
are troubled with the lllack passion, to wit, the paine and 
ringing of the small^ guts. 1707 Floycr Physic. Pulse- 
Watch 111 In an Iliac Passion there is great Pain and 
Inflammation of the lleon. 1746 R. James Moufet's Health 
J/n/>rcr.'em. Introd. 49 Inflamnialory Hiac Pains. 1856 ftlns. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 297 Some derangement of the bowels, 

. .always expected to terminate fatally in iliac passion. 

2 . Pertaining to the flank, or to the ilium or 
flank-bone. 

Iliac artery, each of the two arteries, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aorta divides; e.ach of these again 
divides into two, the external or anlenor, and the intental 
or fosterior iliac arteries. //x’ac /w/r, the ilium. Iliac 
ybiJrt, the depression on the inner side of the ilium, in which 
the iliac muscle lies. Iliac vtusclc', a muscle lying close to 
the ilium, and inserted, together with the psoas magnus, 
into the smaU trochanter of the femur ; it serves for flexure 
of the hip-joint. Iliac vein, each of the ttvo vei»«, right 
and left, formed by the union of the external and internal 
iliac veins, and uniting to form the inferior vena cava. 

*54* CoFLASD Gnyiion's Quest. Chirurg. H ij a, The parlies 
called yliac arc oucr the haunches. 16x5 Cbooke Body 0/ 
Man 833 From the viter branch of the byfurcalion of the 
llHack trunke..do issue three vcynes. . i74x- A. Monro 
yinat. (ed. 3) 205 I'hc internal Iliac Muscle. 2840 E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade-M. \. 284 The internal iliac artery. 
1854 Owen Skel. I'ceth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 221 
I'he iliac bones [of the .swan].. are remarkable for their 
length, and for the numlier of the vertebra:. .to which they 
are anchylosed. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. (x878| 173 
*J‘hc inner surface of the ilium is slightly excavated, so as to 
form the *iliac fossa 

B. sb. 1. Short for iliac passion. Obs. 

154* BoORtiE Dyetnry x. (1870) 257 For them the whiche 
hanc the lljmcke or the colyckc. [exsso Llovu Treas. 
Health (1585) A vHj, The payne.'* of the small guttes, called 
yliaca.] 

2 . Short for iliac arlety, etc. 

X782 A. Monro Com far, Atiai. (ed. 3) 35 The umbilical 
arteric.s rise.. from the miemalHiacs. 1822-34 GocxfsStudy 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 17 (The umbilical cord] consisting of at\ 
artery from each of the fatal Hiacs, and a vein running lo 
the fatal liver. 

t Ili’acal, Obs. [f. ns Iliac + -w\l.] =Ili.\c/7, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kf>. v. v. 230 l\vo Arteries,, 
arising from the lliacall branches. 1654 Jer. Taylor Beal 
pres. 42 A man docs not eale bullets or quicksilver against 
the liiacal passion, but swallowts them. 1656 Blount 
Ghssogr., //;.«■«/,. .of or belonging to the Ilcsor small guts. 

Iliad (i'lhwl). - [at!. L. lHas, Jliai!-, a. Or. lAms 
(i) sc. 75, the Troad, Troy, (a) sc. 7i'n7, a Trojan 
woman, sc. the Iliad t f. lAior, IXiok 

Ilion. Ilium; Troy, the scene of the Trojan war. 
C.*'. F. JUaJi (tCth c. in Littrc).] 


T. One of the two great epic poems of ancient 
Greece (the other being the t?r^<rri^) . traditionally 
attributed to Homer, describing the ten years’ siege 
of Ilinm or Troy by the Greeks. . . 

. Sometimes used, with ordinal numeral, for one book of 
the Iliad; hence formerly in pi. for the whole poem. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abitse (Arb.) i6 Homers iliades in a 
nutle shell; a Kings picture in a pennie. 17x5-20 PoI’e 
/// flf/Pref., The descriptions of his battles, which take up 
no less than half the Iliad. 1828 Wiiately Bhet. in Encycl. 
Metrop. 250/1 No one would believe it possible for such 
a work as the Iliad, e. g. to be produced by a fortuitous 
shaking together of the letters of the nIphabeL , 2876 GiADt 
STONE Homeric Synclir. 163 In the Sixth Iliad. 

altrib. X79X Cowper Let. 10 Mar., I have two French 
prints.. both on Iliad subjects. 

2 . transf. vea^jig. a. An epic poem like that of 
Homer, or a poem describing martial exploits, 
x6z9 Brent tr. Sar/Ps Conne. Trent i. {1676) 2 The Iliad 
of our age. 2674 W. J. {title) English Iliads ; or, a Sea- 
Fight reviewed in a Poem. 1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. nr. 
iii, Certain Iliads, and the like, have, in three-thousand 
years,' attained quite new sigiiiticance. 

b. A long series of disasters or the like (Gr, 
ikicLi KaKwy, Demosthenes) ; a long story or account, 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ans7o. Nameless Calk. 359 Her slay 
brought forth, .an Iliad of miseries. 26x2 Speed Hist, Gt. 
Brit. IX. xxiv. (1632) 1212 (They] heaped an IH.‘\de of curses 
vpon the heads of the Executioners. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ^ P. 307 Fevers, Gout, Falling-sickness, and an Iliad 
of Distempers. 2796 Burke AV^/V. Peace w. Wks. VJII. 233 
It opens another IHad of woes lo Europe. 1865 Times 
sg Apr., An opportuntlj' of learning a xvhole Iliad of finance 
in a comparative nutshell. 

Hence llia*dic a., of or pertaining to ihe IHad ; 
I’Uadlst, (a) a singer of the Iliad, a rhapsodist ; 
(b) a writer of ‘ Iliads* (see 2 a) ; I’liadize v., to 
relate in the manner of the Iliad. 

-2599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 31 M. Vlisses .. ofwhome it is 
Ilhadizd that your very nose dropt sugar candie. xzx7xt 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. wks. 1721 III. 289 The Iliadists in 
Scarlet Robes are drest .. To picture what they sing of . . 
Wars, and Blood of Greeks and Trojans slain, 2858 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. I. i. (1872) I. 16 All real PoeU, to this hour, are 
Psalmists and IHadists after their sort. 2892 Agnes M, 
Clf-RKC Fam. Stud. HOmer x. 29 The experience of the 
Iliadic bard. 2897 S. Butlf.k Authoress 0/ OdysseyVseX. 6 
The leading Iliadic and Odyssean scholars. 

Ilich; -e, obs. forms of Alike t see Ylike. 
Ilicic(oiU*sik),(r. Chem. [f. L. f/ifo:, (see 
Ilex 2) + -ic.] 0 ( or pertaining to the holly ; in 
i/icio acid, an acid contained in the leaves of the 
holly. So 1 ‘Ucate, a salt of ilicic acid ; I'licin, 
the non-nitrogenous bitter principle of the holly. 

286x Miss Pratt Flozver. Pl. HI. 394 Dr. Rousseau of 
Paris.. found therein the existence of a hitherto unknown 
principle, called I Heine. 1865-72 Watts Diet, Chem.Wl. 
244 Hide acid. Colourless iHcate of calcium is obtained. 
Ibid., The iltcin extracted from tlxe residue by alcohol .. is 
a bitter, amorphous, brown, very hv'groscoplc mais. • 
I-Uded, ME. form of Lidded. I.lift(e, ME. 
pa, pple. of Lift v. I-light, -Uht, of 

Light v. I-like, obs. f. Alike : sec Ylike, ' 
fl-likeness, Obs. \ 0 ^.ielic?tes (^ — OS. gelic- 
iicssi, OHG. ^iltlincssi, Ger. glcichnis), f. gelic (see 
Alike, Like) + -h’Ess.] Likeness, image, simili- 
tude. 

c sooo JElfbw Gen. x. 26 Uion wircean man to andJicnisse 
and to ure selicnisse. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 127 He wes 
imacad to monne ilicnesse, a 2225 yuliana 21 He. .biheold 
liirc iufsume leor lilies ilicnesse. <*2225 Ancr. B. 360 5if 
we beoS i-imped to |>e iliknesse of Codes deaSc. 

I-likned, ME. pa. pple, of Liken. • I-Iimed, 
of Lime v. ; ME. form of Limbed a. 

+ I-limp, V. Obs, [OE. geii/npan, f. limpan 
Limp I', t] intr. To happen, befall, 

975 O. E. Chron. an. 973 Da ha gclamp. ‘ a 2000 Bocih. 

Mctr. xxvi. 34 Da sio tid ^elomp hxt hi hart rice gcrcaht 
hardoHj. <12x75 Coit. Horn. 231 Hit 5clamp 
king wes. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 93 pa com his wil* saphira 
and nusie hwet hire were Humpen wes. a X2r5^Iwrr. B. 54 
More wunder Homp [v.r. ilimpes]. 
tl’ling, Obs. rare, [quasi orV/rV/^jf. ih. Aisle.] 
= Aisle, 

2456-7 Durham Ace. Bolls{Swtcts)l. 151 Pro operacione 
. .super lez llyiigcs in aula predicta. 

Hio- (i=Ht?), used as combining form of Ilium 3 
in anatomical terms, as 

Illo-aponeuro'tlc d., connected with tlic ilinm, 
and of the character of an aponeurosis. ZUo> 
do'rsal a., * rehiting lo -the dorsum of the ilium ’ 
(^Syd. Soc. Lex.). Xliopectixzo'ol a. [L,. peclen 
comb], relating lo the crest or comb of the ilium 
whicli forms part of the brim of liic pelvis, or to 
the ilium and the pcctineus muscle. (} Iliopso'as, 
the iliac and ]>soas muscles regarded as forming 
one muscle. Esp. in comb, with adjs. relating lo 
other jjarts of the body with the sense ‘ relating to 
or connecting the ilium and . . as ilio-cau'dal, 
-coccygcTil, -co'stal, -fo-rhoral, -liypogarntrio, 
-Pnffuinal, -i'sclilac, -ischla'tlc, -lu’mkar, 
iperono’al [Gr. rtpOrsj fibula] (applied lo muscles 
connecting the ilium and the fibula; also as 
lUo-pBoa'tlo, •ptf'bio, -sa'cral, -scia’tic = ilio- 
ischiaiic, llio-acro*tal, •ti'blal, -trocliantcTlc, 
adjs. {Syd, Sec. Lex.). 


^ 2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 193 Ilio-lumbar Ligament 
Lby which the fifth Jumb.ar vertebra and the os innomina- 
turn are connected. 2840 G.V.' Ellis Anat. 126 The last • 
dorsal and ilio-inguinal nerves. 2840 E. Wilson Anat. 
/Vif/ffi)/. (1851) 259 The Hlo-femoral articulation. 18451*000 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I, X41 The strong ilio-sacral liga- 
ments, which tie the bones together behind. 2866 Huxley 
Preh. Rem. Caithn.^ 92 The depth of the true pelvis, from 
the iliopectineal eminence to the tuberosity of the ischium. 
2870 Rolleston Anitn. Life 21 The Hiopectineal spine. .is 
absent.^ 2871 Huxley yi. 294 In. .birds. .The 

Hiosciatic interval is converted into a foramen. 2879 
Holden AnOt. (ed. 4) 400 The two muScles .. may be con-- 
sidered as one, and are sometimes called the ilio-psoas. 
2883 Martin & Moalh Vertebr. Dissect, The sciatic 
nerve. .issues from the pelvis by the ilio-sciatic foramen. 

nio-ceacal, -colic : see Ileo-. 

Ilion, obs. var. Ilium. Ilis, obs. pi. of Isle. 
t I-lited, -et; ppl. a. Obs. [f. ON. /i/r hue, 
countenance ( = OK. in/f/c).] Hued, coloured. 

a 2225 Leg. Kath. ^433 Se rudie and se reade ilitet caucr- 
euch leor. 

I-lithe, -litSe, ME. form of Lithe a. 

I-lithe(ii, ME. pa.pple.ofLiTHEz;., logo, travel. 
I-lithered, of Litheu to hurl witli a sling, 
-ility, compound snffix (F. -ititi, L. -ilHas), 
consisting of -ity added to adjs. in -il {civilit}'), 
-ilc {se>-vility\ or -be {alnlily). 

• 186s Mrs. Gaskell IVives Vau. xx.\i,He heard of his 
5iicce!wor's affability, and sociability, and amiability, and a 
variety of other agreeable * ilities ’. 

Ilium (idirrm). Pi. ilia. Also 4-7 ilion, 

6 pi. ilions. [L. :/tum that part of the abdomen 
which extends from the lowest ribs to the pubes, 
groin, or flank ; in classical L. only in pi. f/rVr (from 
He or Ilium) flanks, sides, also entrails. 

Jn mediaeval medical Latin a Grmcized form r/fb/r, deduced 
from pi. ilia, was in use, whence the early forms in the 
quots. (Cf. F.rVrbw {i6th c. in Pare), now also rVtrrw;.) Sec 
also Ileum, now used in one of the senses of ilium.) 

1 1 . The third portion of the small intestine ; the 
Ileum. Obs. 

2388 WvcLlF JLesK ill. 25 The calle which is . . bisidis ilion 
Ir.r. the ilion : 2382 hiside the reyne guttes). 23^ Trevisa 
Barth. De F. R. vn. xli.x. (1495) 26^ The gutte that Iiyghte 
Lion is a smalle gutte and longe hiclyppinge other guttes 
aboute. 2542 Coi'LAND Guythm's Quest. Chirurg. Hiva, 
y. sklendre gut that hyght Ylion . . it hath many reuolu* 
cyons. 2682 tr. Willis' Rem. hleei, Wks, Voimh., //nw, .. 
the thin gut or small gut. 2827 Abernetiiy Surg. Wks, I. 
221 The villous coat of the ilium. 

1 2 . pi. The parts of the body beneath tlie ribs 
on each side j the flanks (L. ilia). Obs. 

2S90' Barroucii Meth. Physick in. xlii. .271 Cupping 
glasses fastened to the ilions, and the lolnes. 2706 PniLLirs 
(ed. Kersey), Ilia, the F/anks, the .side.parts of the lower 
Belly between the last Kib and the Privities. 

3 . The anterior or superior bone of the pelvis, 
the hip-bone ; it occurs in most vertebrates above 
fishes, and has various forms and relative positions ; 
usually (as in man) it articulates with the sacrum, 
and anchyloses with the ischium and pubis, forming 
together with these latter the os innominatum . 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v, Coxx Os, In Infants it 
consists of three Bones, viz. Ilium, Ischium, and Os Pubis. 
2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Innominatum, Three bones ; 
VIZ. the ilium, ,the pubis and ischium. 2831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Altai. 115 The Anterior and Inferior spinous 
process of the ilium. 2872 Mivart Elem. Auat. 178 A’ 
widely expimded upper part joins the sacrum and extends 
down to the socket for the thigh. Tins is the ilium. 
I-live: see Yleve v., lo believe. 

Hixa.Titllin (ailiksat-njiin). Chem. [f. Ilex holly 
•fGr. fat'Sur .yellow + -JN.] A yellow colouring 
matter (Cj^H.oOn) obtained from the holly. 

2865-72 Watts Chem. HI. 244 The leaves gathered 
in Tanua^’ contain scarcely any Hixanthin, while those 
gathered in August contain p large quantity. Ibid., The 
Hixanthin crystallises out in 'stiaw.yellow microscopic 
needles. ‘ Ibid. 245 Neutral or basic acetatcof lead produces 
in the aqueous solution of Hixanthin a splendid yellow^ 
precipitate. 

Ilk (ilk;, (pron.) Now Sc. Forms : a. 1 
ylca, illca, 1-3 ilea, (ilica), 2 ilc, 3-6 ilk©, 4-5 
ylk, 4-6 ylko, (6 ©Ike), 3-6, 9 ilk. P. 2-4 ilcho. 

7. 4 ioh, 4-5 iche. [OE. i/ca m., ihe f, and n., 
inflected ns weak adj., app. f. the pronominal stem 
t-, /• (cf. Goth. i’S he, Lat. s-s, -h-Z/V^-Goih, 
-Icihs (see L ike); cf. OE. htvelc, JtPt’/ifWincii, Such 
« Goth, hwilciks, swalciks. As in such, udiich, etc., 
the^* w.as in sonlhcin and midland ^fE. palatalized 
to ch ; but the word survives only in the north.] 

1 1 . Same, identical ; the {this, that) ilk, the 
same, the identical, the ver}' same ({)crson, thing, 
etc. already mentioned, or specified in a clause 
following). I'req. in statements of time, that ilk 
day, t/i^ht,year, etc. Sometimes with addition of 
same, seif. (See also Thiek.) Obs. 

a. 805-31 Charter in O. E. Texts 444 Of 5acm ilcan 
loude. axooo Andreas 752 (Gr.) J>it ^c ilea c.Mwa1da 
god. 2154 O, E. Chron. .in. 1x3? p.it He x-vr warlh he king 
(Jed. <22250 Owt Night, m pal ilke bc<t hat fuJc)» luv 
owe nest. « 2300 Cursor .V. X3S4 (Goit.; Sclh went 
parndii hat Hkc day \ Trin. Kirnc day]. Ibid. lOiB Hi 
ilk same day. e 2330 R. BkunsR Chron. (iRio' 6i pat ilk 
j.elf5crc. e 1400 A‘<v«. AV// 1333 Kyght in tlml like same 
place.’ 2483 (L’axton Gold, Leg. That the ylkc.god 
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shold be blessyd. iSS6 Lauder Tradati: 49 At this like 
compt quhat salbe said To thame? 

0 . CISCO Vices « 5 - Virtues 23 De ilche gode wille. 1258 
■ProcIam.'Hett. Ill, AI on bo ilche, worden. X340-70 
Alisaunderi,^Z pis cumlich Kyngbat ilche kith Wynnes. 

y.' 13 .. Guy tVarw. {A.) 4303 pat ich while his lyoun 
jede out of pe pauiloun. c 1330 A mis < 5 * ^ f>iiL 850 Y seighe 
It meself this ich day. . c 1480 Kyug Hermit 91 in Hazl. 
E. P, P, I, 17 Send me grace this iche nyght. 

* 1 * 2 . absol. T/tey that ilk : a. The same person or 
persons. Also; with savie, self . , Obs. 

a xooo Boeih. Afeir. ix. 24 Se ilea het ealle acwellan. 
a xxoo O. E. Chron, an. 1058 Se ylca sjende.. pallium hider 
to lande. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Wo po ilche pat ben 
mihti to drinken. a X225 Leg. Kath. 7097 , pe ilke self is 
Codes sune. c 1340 Cursor M. 18141 Vh blisful kyng hit is 
pat iche [Laud J}lS. eche ; Colt. MS. ilk]. ? u 1366 Chaucer 
Bom. Bose^i6 That ilk is she that pryvelyNespareth never 
a wikked dede. 1390 Gower Couy. I. 323, I am, quod be, 
that ilke same. Which men Diogenes ealle. 

tb. The same thing;.' I'f^il/i that ilke, in that 
ilke, at that very moment. Obs. 

C755 O. E. Chron. an. 755 Hie cuadon past tmt ilce hiera 
jeferum jehoden ware. rtX30o Cursor M. 33431, I dar 
iioght sai quere pis was pat ilk or nai. a 1375 yosefikArim. 
565 whit kniht . . Rydes to iholomer, rad wip pat ilke, Baar 
him doun of his hors, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Stunts, Maikon 
381 pat Ilk suld pai haf done til 30W. CX420 Anturs o/ 
Arth. il, Hir sadille semyde of pat ilke. ^ 1500-20 Du.nbar 
‘Voeuis Ixxxii. 27 Sen as the world sayis pat ilk. a 1650 
Robin Hood's Death 56 in Furniv. Percy Polio 1 . 54 Downe 
'she came in that ilke. 

3 . Of that ilk, of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name : chiefly in names of landed 
families, as Guthrie of that Ilk, Wemyss of that 
ilk = Guthrie of Guthrie, Wemyss of Wemyss. *SV, 

* X4'73 in Acc. Ld. High Treasurer Scott. 1,68 Gevin to the 
Justice Schire Dauid Guthere of that Ilk, knycht. 1536 
Ef.llekden Cron. Scot. xvii. vu. (1821) IL 509 Alexander 
Elphinstoun of that ilk. 1542 LyndesAY Heraldic Notes 
Wks. (E. E.T.S.) V. 609 Scot ofBalwery. — Wemyss of that 
ilk. — Lwndy of that ilk. 1596 DalRYMple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 126 King James, the fyfte of that ilke. 18x6 
Scott Aniiq. xxiv, Then they were Knockwinnocks of 
that Ilk. x86oGen’. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. civ. 12 A 
‘canon and two' choristers sent from St. George's to the 
hospital of that ilk. 

H Erroneously, that ilk\ That family, class, set, 
or < lot 

1845 WtALL in Nonconf V. 2x2 Mr. Hume, or Mr. Roe* 
buck, or any member of that ilk. x88i Anmhilcition 8 It 
has been left for our friend Dr. — and that ilk, to discover 
the long mistake. 

* Ilk, (/mi.) Now .SV. Also 4-5 ylke, 4-6 
ilk©. \^Tbe norlheTn and TiOTtb*m\d\aad form oT 
Ilch, iche = southern t&lch, achcy Each : which see 
for the derivation and earlier history. After 1500 
‘only in Sc., and now less usual than Ilka.] 

.* 1 . Followed immediately by a substantive : *= 
E.vch I a ; every. 

825-1430 [see Each A PJ. 0x330 R. BRyNNEC/cMtJw. tVace 
(Rolls) 413 Now schiil weseye of ylke parti. 01400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.j Pref. a Thurgh whilk ilk man es saued, 0 14407V0////, 
Parv, 258/1 Iche, or ylke, quihhet. c 14^0 Totyneley Myst. 
xiv. 2x4 In ilk cuntre. 1508 Kennedie Plytingtv. Dunbar 

§ xs Thy elderi.s banis ilk nycht ryssls and rattillis. a 1670 
PALOINC Troub. Chas. / <1829) 76 To raise isr, ^d. out of 
ilk clialder of victual. 1767-95 MaCNEILL. ^Vill 4 lean Vi, 
Tracing Will in ilk direction, Far frae Britain’s fostering 
Isle. 1837 R.Nicoll/’oo//m (1842) 77 Ilk rugged mountain's 
curl. 

b. Phrases : Ilk deal (contracted il del, Udell'), 
every whit, completely. Ilk-dafs, every-day’s, 
ordinary, usual (cf. Ilka b). On ilk half, on every 
side, all. round. (Cf. Each 1 d.) 

01300 Havelok 8x8 pesiluer he brouthe horn il del. 0x330 
R, ijRUNsn Chron. (1810) 29 IHe] wan pe lond ilk dele. 
ct3S^.Med. MS. in ArJixol. XXX. 351 Gadir of y« gres 
ildell. ax40o-so Alexander ']3\ Vnbchaldc be wele on ilk 
halfe. 0x470 Henry IVallace iii. 80 Our ilk dayis ger. 
15x3 Douglas rEueis iv. ix. 63 Sche has hir command done 
ilk deili; 1720 T. Boston Hum. Nat. Four/. St. (1797) 317 
He must take up his ilk-day’s Cross. 

.. 2. absol. \ esp, in ilk other, each other (see Each 5). 

C133Q R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls! 1823-4 Ilk oper 
pull^, ilk operschok, Wip fet in fourche ilk o>er tok. 1596 
Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. l. 77 Ilk kncNv vihir well. 
Ibid. IV. 233 The viher sevin, ilk according to his power, 
TTlra. (i*lka), a. Now Sc. Also (before vowels) 
ylkan, ilkan(e. [Orig. two words ilk {an), 
j. e. Ilk + A (the indefinite article) ; but from 
1 5th c.usually written as one: cf. each a inEACH 1 b.] 
iSich, every. 

exxoo OrMin 5726 Illc an unnclene lusst. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter Ixxxviiili]. 13 In ilka land. 0 1330 K. Brunne 
Chron. li8to) 26 porjh be eode Northeren slayn wer ilka 
man. — Chron. iVace (Kofls) 1060 So wel was loked ylkan 
entre. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 53 Ilk a thyng pat God 
h.as wroght. Ibid. 5970 Of ilkan Idel word and thoght. 
-And of ilkan ydel dede. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulas 68 
Prechinge ilkaday agane pe lowis, 0 1400 Mau.ndcv. 
(RoxU) Pref. 2 like a gude Cristen man pat may. 1483 
.Caih. An^l. 194/2 Ukaday, cotidie, (otidtanus. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiil. 82 A stanchell hang in ilka jug. 
x686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 39 Latm he speaks at ilka 
sentence. 1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. Ded., 40 ilka lovely 
British lass. x8x6 Scott A uiig. xv. That will be just five- 
and'lhrcepence to ilka ane o' ui 1869 C. Gibbon R, Gray 
xvii, Ilka day make.s ye the mair precious to me.- : 

' b. 3?hrases : Ilka deal, every whtt (cf. iLK r?.- j b, 
Each 1 d). Ilka day, week-dny j aiirib. (also ilka 
dafs) everj’-day (cf. Ilk a.'^ i b). 


<1x300 Cursor M. 26671, I haue mi hert soght tlk a delle. 
c X330 IL KruKNe Chron. (x8xo) 69 pat he wild hold his oih, 
& 3eld him pe coroun of Inglond jlkadele. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6M3 He did his bj^ynes ilk a dele. 1768 Ross 
'Heleuore 11. 85 Well neiper, 1 hae heard your tale, An’ even 
fairly at it ilka dale. x8o6 Falls 0/ Clyde n. ii, Twa hours 
. . On ilka days, on Sundays sax or seven. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xvi, What did yc do wi’ your ilka«day*s claise yester* 
day? 1822 Galt ^/> A. IVyiie I. xxx. 2B2 In ilka-day 
meals, 1 am obligated to hae a regard for frugality. 

Ukane, ilkone^ pron. Now Sc. [Orig., and 
still often, two words, i.e. Ilk al^A-ane One. 

In mod. Sc., stressed ilk a'ne (eane, yen), and i'lk.ane 
tllkin) ; also often i'lka a'ne {yen\.\ 

Each one, each (absolutely) ; see Each i c. 
a. c 1200 OuMVH 503 illc aa sholldc wltetwi well, 
a 1300 Havelok 2357 Ilkan hauede ful god stede. CX375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 151 Skantly had Ilkane of pa a 
singill clath. *1x400-50 Alexander 3602 Foure hundreth 
Olyfants .. With ilkane, bunden oa his bake, a borden 
castell. <ri47o Henry IVallace x. 1005 Thai brynt thaim 
that ilkan. 1508 Dunqar 7'ua t\lariit IVemen I banyst 
..his brethir ilkane.^ 1597 Moni'comerie Cherric Slae 
882 Ilk ane vse thatr awm. Alod. Se. Gang hame ilk ane 
(yen) o' ye ! 'ITiay had Uk-ane (ilkin) a rung in his hand. 

e 1330 IL Brunne Chron. tVace (Rolls) 931 Men & 
wymen children ylkone. rx4oo Chaucer's Doctor's T. 
1x3 (Harl. MS.) purgh pc lond pay praysed hir ifkoone [x/.r 
texts echonej, 1420 E. E. Wills (1882} 52 , 1 will pat ilkon 
off p* other thre ordirs..haue x marc. 14.. Sir Bcues 
(MS. C) 4313 + 10 pat pej' schulde arme pern ylkoon. 

I'lkin, a. {frm.) [In sense i perh. f. Ilk (z.2 + 
Kin ; in sense 2 a phonetic weakening of Ilkane.] 
f 1 . adj. Each kind of, each, every. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10831 Haf redi ilkin thing, c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 602 Off ilkyn wicht scho kepyt her fra 
blame. 1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords, Gloss. Norlhumb. 143 
Ilkin, quilibet. 

2 . In mod.Sc. a frequent pronunciation of ilkane. 
Afbd. Sc. Take ilkin a dog wi' ye. 
lUCil),,!. and sh. Also 2-6 file, (4 ile, bil(l, 
byl), 4-6 yll(e, yl, 4-7 il, (5 el, 6 yle). [Early 
ME. ill, a. ON. illr ill, bad, wicked, difficult, 
injurious, etc. Ulterior etymology unknown ; not 
related to OE. yfel, Evil. 

As an adjective, ill is now much less used in general Eng- 
lish than as an adverb, and survives chiefly in certain con- 
nexions, as ill healthy ill humour, ill temper, ill success ; as 
an adverb (the opposite of well), it is, in certain construe* 
tionsj regularly hyphened to the word which it qualifies, 
e.g. tlheuivised, ilbbred, ilheondUtoned, ilLspHt, etc. : in 
imitation of these, apparently, and from the feeling that it is 
not a general adjective, but one that goes only with p.ir- 
ticular substantives, the adjective is also often hyphened to 
its sb.j.as in ilhhumour, illunll, etc.; but this is quite 
unnecessary ; ill humour stands to ilUhumourcd just as 
grey hair to greyStaired. 

Although ill is not etymologically related to evil, the two 
words have from the 12th c. been synonymous, and ill has 
been often viewed as a mere variant or reduced form of 
evil. This esp. in Sc., where v between two vowels early 
disappeared, and deinl, even, Les’ena.v, preve, shoswl, 
Steven, became deil, cin, Lennox, pree,shool, Steen, so th.^t 
evil might have become c//; hence, in x5-i6th c. Sc., euil, 
euyl is found often wriUen where ill was the word pro- 
nounced ; e.g. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xU. 10 (Bannaiyne MS.) Be je ane 
trailar, that I hald als ewill [rimes thrill, will, still], 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 117 And take the best, and set on ^ 
syde all euill [rimes till, will, fulfill]. i66z Epitaph (on 
Bailie Sword) at St. Andrews.TAx^ svord doeth often kill.. 
This svord doeth no sveh eivell.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Morally evil ; wicked, iniquitous, depraved, 
vicious, immoral, blameworthy, reprehensible, a. 
Of persons, Obs. exc. dial. Common in .SV, 
a X200 Moral Ode 74 in Cott. Horn. 165 Lutel lac is gode 
lof pet kume 3 of gode wille And ec-lete muchel 5eue of ban 
be herte is ille. a X300 Cursor AI. 886 iGOtt.) Qui did pu pus, 
pu ille womman ? 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6141 pe gude 
sal be sette on his right hand, .And pc ille on his lefte syde 
sal stand. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 169 More 
deppyr in the turmentis of belle shall bene the ille Prj nces, 
than the ill subiectes. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
je^vel IV. 3X A very ill man, being justly excommunicat. 
c 16^ Beveridge Serm. <1729) L s *3 They hurry him from 
one ill company to another. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. 

I. iii. § 2 The calumnies which ill men .. contrived. 18x3 
Houg Witch of Fife 1 Quhair haif ye been, yc ill womyne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? i86x Gek- P. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. Ill, clvti. 165 Let us hope that while there 
are ill ministers, there shall be no lack of unpalatable truth. 
•1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xiii. 49 Takin' up wi' ill loons 
like Sandy Forbes. x87i M, S. de Verb Americanisms 403 
In Texas, the word ill has the. .signification of* immoral' ; 
and *an ill fellow* means ‘a man ofbad habits'. 

b. Of conduct oractions. Now somewhat 

c 1200 Orsun 6647 patt mann tss fox. .And full off ille 
unless, a 1300 Cursor AI. 42 Alle cure dedis, Both gode 
and ille. X5X3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) IL 808 To 
amende and ebaunge hys yll lyfe. 1701 Stanley's Hist. 
Philos. Biogr. 3 Creating, .a Horrour for what is Base and 
III. 1736 Butler Anal. x. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 54 HI or 
mischievous actions should be punished. 2829 Lanoor Imag. 
Conv. Ser. ti. Barrow ^ Nesvton II. 50 Correct your own 
ill habits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 307 Many tales 
..Of the ill deeds our fathers used to do. 

c. Of estimation, repute, opinion, or name : 
Such as imputes or implies evil in the person or 
thing referred to. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/* An ille footne, jn/amia. 1546 

J. Heyvvooo Prov. (1867) 63 He that hath an y!l name, is 
nalfe hangd. 1640-4 Ld. Finoi in Rusbw. Ilsst. Coll. ni. 
(1^2) 1 . 124 That ill opinion which may perhaps be con- 
4Niivcd of me. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind i. iii. § 4 Prone I 


to put an ill sen.se iipon-lbe actions of their neighbours. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (lEoS) L vii. 123 At a 
house of ill report,, where she formerly had kept a milliner’s 
shop. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvii. 6 The dark- 
n«s of his .sorrow .-ind his ilbrepute shall both flee away. 

2 . Marked by evil intent, or by want ot good 
feeling; malevolent, hostile, unfriendly, adverse, 
unkind, harsh, cruel. (See also 111 blood. III 

WILL.) 

C1330 R. Brunne C/ir«». /Farr (Rolls) 3960 Wyhsclircwcs 
he dide hem many yl pul. C1360 If^Hs 385 tn Horstm. 
Alicugl. Leg. (1881) 344 Ad-am onswerde wordes ille. 1548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV 232]), Revilyng hym with suche 
yll wordes, and so shamful termes. 1640-4 Ld. Finch in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. iir. (1692) I. 124 111 ofilce I never did to 
any of ibe House. x63o Allen Peace Unity 27 'To 
forbear all hard speeches, and ill reflexions on them that 
differ from them. 17x3 Steele Guard. No. 47 P 9 The ill 
treatment which the protestants have met with. 180S 
Jamieson, s.v. ‘He’.s very ill to his wife.’ 18x9 Shelley 
Cenct V. iv. 150 111 tongues shall wound me. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. MV. -JI. 458 In spite of the 111 offices of the 
Jesuits. x868 J. H. Blu.st Ref, Ch. Eng, 1 . 395 The ill- 
feeling against the foreign re.sident.s, ‘ 

b. Ol an animal ; Of evil di.sposition j fierce, 
savage, vicious. Now dial. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxx.\vk 162 The forsayd dragon 
shold^ be ladde by an ylle grehounde. X574 Hyll Ord. 
Bees ix, The fierce bees are very ill. x86o Bartlett Diet. 
Ainer., lll^ vicious, . . common in Texas ; as, ' I.s your dog 
ill?' meaning, is he vicious? 1888 Jrnl. .Amer. Folk-lore 
I. No. 2 The negro, -s.'iys a hor.se that is cros.s, or threatens 
harm, is ill, though in excellent health, 

3 . Doing or tending to do harm; huitfnl, in- 
jurious, pernicious, noxious, mischievous, pieju- 
(licial ; dangerous. Prov. Ill weeds groiv apace. 

- 1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 157 Addrus and ypotamiis, and 
ohure ille wormus. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nininn 203 
J?are he saw pwyne il seide. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § co 
The thistyll is an yll wede. X546 J. Heywood Prov. i, 
X. (1867) 22 111 weede growth fast. 1557 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
n. 1. 106 Prawnes..! told thee they were ill for a greene 
wound. x6ri — Wint. T. ii. 1. xo6 There's some ill Planet 
raigues. 1669 Evelyn Diary xo July, It will be of ill 
consequence. 17^ A. YpuNc Farmers Lett. People 193 
It has a very ill effect upon our tillage. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxxvi, Doubt' and Death, 111 brethren, i860 Haw. 
THORSX Marb. Faun (1879) 11 . v. 54 The good or ill 
result. 

t b. Unwholesome, injurious to health, Obs. 
C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 155 111 meyt and drynk thai 
gert cn till hym giff. 1640 ^VAHiis Enehlrid. tv. 33 lU 
diet may hasten them unto their journey's end, 1726 Swift 
Gulliver \. i, Dead by immoderate labour anti ill food. 

4 * Causing pain, discomfort, or iucouvetvivnce ; 
offensive, painful, disagreeable, objectionable. 

cizzo Bestiary 526 Wiles '8ar l? 5 at) weder is so ille. 
azzooCursorM. 16774 iG6it.)(p]al bitterdrinc.. he tasted it, 
hot.. it was selcuth ill. C3400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 
1)1 dremes and fantasies. 1548 Hall Chtvn,, Hen, VIII 303 
Great raineand yll wether. x<^ Bible (Douay) Ps, .Nxxiii. 
S2 The death of sinners is verie il. 1655 )V. Fulke’s Meteors 
Observ, 174 Copper .. glveth no ill ta.sie or smell to meat 
boyled in it. 17x5 Dc Foe Fam. Insirsiei. 1. i. 11841) I. 3a 
If it be but a little ill weather. 1852 Miss Yoscr. Cameos 
IL ix. 113 A knight riding up to him, told him he uould 
die an ill death. 1876 Gladstone Homerie Synchr. 185 
They fell into ill w’eathcr which destroyed their vessel. 

5 . Of condilions, fortune, etc.; Miserable, wretched, 
unfortunate, unlucky; disastrous, unfavourable, un- 
toward, unpropitious. Prov. It^s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, 

fX25o Gcn.ff Ex. 4038 Quo-so^wile cursing maken, Ille 
cursing sal hihi taken. 1450-70 Golagi os ^ Gaw. X243 Ane 
gude chance or ane ill. 1562 J. Heywood Proi'.i^ Epigr. 
(1867) 140 It is an yll wynde that blowth no man to good. 
1580 Sidney Wremf/rt iii. 11622)349, 1 go blindfold whether 
the course ofmyill-happe carries me. x6xx Bible Isa. iii. n 
Woe vnio the w icked, it shall be ill with him. 1634 .Sir 'J'. 
Herbert Trav. 98 It was his ill fate, to be a sleepe, as old 
Abbas was going a hunting. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 176 
111 fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 1771 Aniiq. Sarisb. 
Salisb. Ballad 21 Kc/c,The Church. .was founded in an Ill- 
hour. .for the Steeple w.as burnt down by lightening, the 
day after 'twas finished. 1879 Fkoude Cxsar vii. 61 Choos- 
ing an ill moment for a revolution. 

b. Difficult, troublesome, liard. (Usually with 
dative inf, as * ill to please’.) 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 281- J>at castclle w.ts fullc 
strong, ille for to -Wynne, 15x7 Torki.ncton Pi/gr. 
(1884) 2 , 1 passyd anlll mountayne all a lone. 1551 Turner 
Herbal i. Pvb, Epimcdum..is strange and yll to fynde. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 4 A defeate, where the con- 
quered kept both field and spolle : a shipw'rack without 
biorrae or W fooling. 1644 ^ylltn Diary 12 .^PT■, T'be 
country dos not much molest the traveller with dirt and 
ill wa3’. 1647 Sprigce .-inglia Kediv. 1. iv. (1854) 23 By 
reason of the moat, the access was ill to it. X7tx C. AI. J,ett. 
io Curat 57 He was noi ill to please. 1838 TurrEii Proverb 
Philos., Beauty (cd, g) 308 Beauty is intangible, vague, ill 
to be defined. 

7 . In privative sense: Not good; ofdeficjent or 
inferior quality or condition ; of little or no worth ; 
defective, poor, imperfect, unsalisfactorj’, not up to 
the standard; faulty, erroneous; (of an agent or 
his work) unskilful, inexpert (a/), inefficient. 

^2300 Cursor M. 21805 pis tale, que|>er it l^il cago^j. l 
fand it written o H rode- «^M<» * ^ 

A full ill land and sandy and lytill frujT Ifrand. 

AIalouv Arthur vr. xvi, I am an ylle cl>*mber and the tree 
}< Daxs\-n£re hvche. ssoo-to Dunbar Pmuis xxxiv. 56 Ane 
fwof the maU^cs ill. 1592 Sha^-l Rem. p Jul. 

,v. ii. 6 Tis an ill Cooke tliat rannot heke bis ewne finger^. 
x6o2 — Ham. u. ii. 120 , 1 am jlJ a: these .NumUrs; I haue 
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not Art to reckon my ^ones. 1653 Walton’ Ep. 

r>cd. I, I have made so ill use of your former favors. *727 
Swift Gitlliver in. iv, So ill an ear for music, Mans 

in Left. Lit. Men (Camden) 423 He has the ill-taste to 
prefer London to Paris. x8^ Addison Avier. Laiv Rep. 
62 The declaration was ill, in not alledging (etc.). 1833 
Lamb Eliti Ser. n. Wedding, I am ill at describing female 
apparel. 1870 Ruskis Lect. A rt i.’ (1875) 3 The first shoots 
of It enfeebled by ill gardening. • ’ ' 

b. Of manners or behavionr : Not up to the 
standard of propriety ; improper. 

*586 A. D.av Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 22 We rebuke the ill 
demeanors of our children. 1601 Shaks. Vrve/. A*, i. v. 162 
O/. Whit manner of man? il/rt/. Of verie ill manner : hee'i 
sjjeake with you, will you, or no. x6s$ Fuller /fist. Cnn/E 
in. 54 111 Manners occasion Good haws, as the Handsome 
Children of Ugly Parents. 1773 Goldsm. Stoofs to Cong. 11. 
iii, My host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone. 
187s jowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 15, I shall have to praise 
rnj’self, wMch would be ill manners. 

8. Of health or bodily condition: Unsound, dis- 
ordered. Hence, of persons (formerly, also, of 
parts of the body) : Out of health, sick, indisposed, 
not tvell ; almost always used predicatively- , 

■ (The prevailing mod. sense.) 

rx46o Towneley Myst. xitl. 231 Bot a sekenes I feyll that 
haldys me full haytt . . Therfor full sore am I and yll. 
CIS75G. Har\xy Letter-hk. (Camden) i 63 , I .. am yet as il 
almost a; ei'er I was. . . But as soone as I shal recoover mi 
helih (etc). 1^98 Sylvester Z)/r JSartas 11. i. 111. Furies 
582 Ih' Il-habitude (turned) into the Drop'ue chill. 1599 
isHAKS. P/uch Ado ift. iv. 54 By my troth I am exceeding 
ill, hey ho. *628 Winthrop Let. 7 Apr. in Hist. Nino Eug. 
(1853)1.420 Myhand is so ill as I know not when I shall be 
able to travel. 1637 Brian Pisse-Propk. 11679) Whereas 
he. .before., ivas sick but a little in jest, he feels himself iller 
already with this message. 1660 Pepys Diary (1875) I. 227 
My eye was very red and ill, in the morning. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. ThevenoCs Trav. 1. 227 There wus one little 
Child ill of the SmaINpox. 17x2 W. Rogers t'oy. 160 
Another lying dangerously ill. 1732 Porn Hor. Sat. n. ii. 
87 III healthsome just indulgence may eng.age. x8o6 Med, 
yr;//.XV. 380, 1 ..could get no other account from her, than 
that * she was ill all over’. 2843 Sir C, Scudamore Med. 
Fisit Gril/enl>erg $o One month after this attack, he was 
taken ill in a similar way. 1&49 James IFoodman xii, 
Children are well and ill in a day. 1871 Naphevs Prev, 
«)• Cure Dis. 35 Prolonged ill-health. 1897 Mamie Hickens 
MyFatherd^ A solemn clergyman ..summoned to adminis- 
ter consolation to a very ill man. 

9 . In special collocations (often unnecessarily 
hyphened) : ill desert, the fact of deserving ill, 
demerit, blameworthiness (so ill deserving') ; ill 
oaso, discomfort, uneasiness ; f iH ©7® * evil eye 
(see Eviti a. 6) ; ill fame (see i c.) ; esp. in house of 
ill fame (see House sh. ii) ; ill grace (see Gbace 

till hall (see Hail sb.~ 2); ill house, a 
house of ill fame; ill part (see Pabt sb.)\ fill 
rule, disorderly conduct, misrule (also aitrib.)\ 
ill success, imperfect success (sense 6) ; often == 
want of success, failure (cf. 5) ; ill temper (see 
TESircB sb.) \ ill thief the devil : see Thief ; 
fill year, misfortune, disaster [app. suggested by 
Goodyeau]. See also III breeding, III humour, 
etc. 

1735 Butler Anal. i. vi. 113 Vitious and of *Ill.desert. 
x86x G. Moderly Senn. Bcatit. 14 Hone knows, a.s he 
knows, his own we.nkness and personal ill-desert, a 1850 
Ros-Setti Dante Cire, ii. (1874) 280 My life seems made 
for other lives’ *ill-e.'ise. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 138 
To defend them from mischances, and the poison of 
♦ill cics. 1697 Dryden Virg.Past. in. 159 What Magick 
has bewitched the Woolly D.ams, And what ill Eyes beheld 
thetendcr Lambs? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. iii, If he 
had the least suspicion of me keeping an *iU house. xss$ 
L\ltingkam Ree. IV. m For kepxmg of ♦ylle reulle howrs 
m h>T howssc. xfiSa Hollybknd Treas, Fr, Tong, Berlans, 
..houses of ill rale or gaming. 16x5 G. Sanovs Trav. 145 
♦III successe of the Christian armies. 1665 Pum Diary 
20 Aug., My Lord is unblamcable in all this ill-successe. 
* 7 ^ y**^^*** -dfner. Geog. I. 291 The ill success of these ex- 
peditions. 1876 Bancropt Hist. U. S. II. xxii. 25 Dis- 
heartened b^Mortner ill-success. 1598 Barret 7Vrr«2r. Warres 
220, I wish the ‘ill yearc to his Eggars and seiiers-on. 

10 . In Comb.: see 111- bcloAv, 

B. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1 . Evil, ill the widest sense ( »= Evil sb. i a) ; the 
opposite of good. (Now chiefly in antithesis with 

a 1300 Cursor M. 939 Bath he and il knaiiahd. 1340 
llAMroLE Pr. Consc. 1615 Wa till yhow l»al .s.ays with will 
Pat ille es gud and gud cs ill. <i 1400-50 A lexander 4216 
p.it we cuihe any-gaies gcs^c Letwyx gud and ill. c 1605 
Rowley Birth Merl. 11, li, Grc.it good must have great ill 
as opposite. X734 Pope Ess. Man tv. m What makes all 
phyNical or moral ill ? 1850 Tennyson In Mem. liv, Oh yet 
\\x trust that somehow good Will be the final goal of ill. 

2 . Mor.nl evil, depmvity, wickedness, iniquity, 

sin, wrong-doing, arch. : ’ 

a 1300 501 ntai neuermar held til II. CX37S 

Leg. Saints, Paulns Soa In yll Jx tjTund bad sic loy. 
1426 Audelay PotmsZ ^Ion..has fre choys. Wedcr he wyl 
do gcKxl or yJle. 2580 Sidney Ps. V. jj. Tliou hatcsl all 
whose wDfkcs in III arc plac’d. ^ X608-33 Br. Hall Medit. d* 
J'otvs (1851) 5S Those men, which will ever be either doing 
nothtfig.orilf. 1697 K lv ZZ;-/////. ^ C/crj’ lo Theefu. Forgive 
me, i/3rd, for Thy dear Son, The ill that I this day ha>‘e 
done. 17x1 Stkele Spect. No. 79 r 9 Many J’cople c.all 
themselves Virtuous, from no oilier Prclcncc to il but an 
AWnce of 111 . 1818 Sheijj:v Rev. Islam x. vl, Strange 
natures made a brotherhood of ill. Ibid., Each one the 
other thus from ill to ill did lure. 


'(•b. A wcked dr sinful het, a misdeed. Ohs. 

X3. . E. E. Allit. P. B. S77 Alle illex he hates as helle 
stynkkez; But non nuyez hj-m .. As harloltrye vTihonest. 
a 1340 Hampole vii. 3 Pride .. is rote of all illes. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ggiv b,To 
chastj-se vs for our j’lles.^ 1604 Eliz. Grymeston Miserere 
xix. in Misc., Jf thou sinne offrlngs hadst desired How 
gladly those forall my illes 1 would haueyeelded thee I 1675 
Otway Alcib. iv. i, And set her Ills off with a winning 
Dress. X74X Mrs. Montacit Lett. I. 27X "^VTio does an ill 
receives a punishment,’ - . . . 

3. ta. Hostile, malevolent, or unfriendly feelins^; 
ill will : in phr. in ill, etc. ; to late (n thing) in 
{al, to) ill — to take it ill, take offence at it. Ohs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 5660 5 yt saue he hyt with 
no gode wylle, But kast hyt aftyr hym with ylle. c X330 
— Ckron. (1810) 25 Whan Alfrid & Gunter had werred 
long in ille. £X34o Cursor M. 21898 (Fairf.) Againe him 
we were in il. a 1400 Octavian 1152 Syr, take hyt not yn 
ylle. c X430 Syr Gener. 7447, 1 besech you take it not at yl. 
a X440 Sir Degrev. 442 V pray yow take hit not to ille. 
150^20 Dunbar Poems xxx. so Tak it noebt in ill. 

b. In reference to opinion or the expression of 
it : Something blameful) unfavourable, unfriendly, 
or injurious. (Perh. orig. the adverb : cf. next 2 b.) 

14x4 Brawtton/V2«/. Ps. 18 Ne with here tungy-s blemysch 
my name, And speke me ille. 1560 J. Rogers Gl. Godly 
Lout 284 Not once one to hear yi of another. 1656 B. 
Harris Pariyal s Iron Age (1650) 264 Many began now to 
speak ill of him. 1778, Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., I will 
allow no man to speak ill of (him)., that he does not deseni’e. 
x^r E. Peacock N. Brendan 1 . 177 Piumer knew no ill of 
him. Mod. I can think no ill of him. 

4 . Evil as caused or inflicted; harm, injury^ 
mischief. 

c 1375 Se. Leg, Saints, Panins sZs pat man has done gret 
il ay To Jiame, hat ar to J>e lele men. 1470-85 Malory 
XIV. V, What dost thowhere? He ansuerd I doo 
neyther good nor grete ylle. <2x533 bo. Berners Hnon 
cxlvi. 552 A 1 the ylles and damages that he hath done to 
you. 161X Bible Rout. xiii. 10 Loue worketh no ill to his 
neighbour. 1689-90 Temple Health 4 * Long Life Wks. 
1731 I. 284 The only III of it lies in the too much or too 
freguent Use. 1760 ‘ Portia’ Polite Lady xxvii. 123 Lest 
I snould do myself more ill than good. x8i6 Scott Old 
Mqrt. xiv, Wad there be ony il! in getting out o’ time 
chields’ hands an’ ane could compass il ? 

5 . Evil as suffered or endured ; misfortune, 
calamity, disaster, trouble, distress, f To. give 
oneself ill, to distress or trouble oneself, to grieve. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3037 * Abraham ’, (the angel) said, ‘giue 
J>e not ill ’. a 1340 Hampolr PsalterxxW, 5 , 1 sail dred nan 
ill. n 1400 Isumbms 93 ITiay wepede sare and gaffe tbame 
ille. a X4SO Le MorleArlh.Sst He. .Sighed sore, and gaff 
hym ylle. 2502 Atkinson tr. De hnitatioue in. xix.212 As 
gladly shall I take by thy grace yl! as gbod. bitter thynges 
as swele. 1598 Vonc Diana 33 One day I do conforme me 
tomy fortune, And to my griefe..Next day mine yll doth vex 
me, and Importune My soule with Ihougnts of griefe. x66o 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav, 141 They have their 
nativity cast to know if good or ill shall befall them. 1771 
Mackenzie Man Feci, xi (1803' 76 We frequently observe 
the tidings of ill communicated as eagerly as the annuncia- 
tion of good. 1842 Tennyson Two Foiees 107 Still heaping 
on the fear of ill The fear of men, a coward still. 

b. (with //.) A misfortune, a calamity, a disaster ; 
an adversity. 

a X340 Ham pole Psalter cxxxlx. 7 Manyyllj’s are aga>m5 
me, 1546 Hkywood Prov. (1867) 10 Of two yls, choose the 
least. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. /K.209 (According to the 
olde proverbe) one yll commeth never alone. 1665 Dryden 
Ind. Emperor 11. ji. The Ills of Love, not those of Fate, 

I fear, i742^Gray Ode Prospect Eton Coll, 61 No sense 
have they of ills to come. '1796 H. Hunter Ir. St. ^Pierres 
Stud, Nat, <1799) 1,9s Wc communicate to each other only 
the ills of life. x8S8 Brvce Amer, Covumv. II. xlv. 182 
To enact some measure meant to cure a pressing ill. 

0 . Bodily disorder, disease, sickness. ((ihiefly^V; 
or north,) Frequent in popular names of diseases 
or distempers. CowiV/tr/Z//, epilepsy ; sccComitial 
I b. See nXso. child-ill s.v. Child sh, 22, 

e 1375 Sc. Leg.Sttinis. Jacobus minor 577 Full besyly can 
he spere Of his seknes be manere. And of pe cause als of be 
He, 1450 Mvbc 365 'That makelh a body to cache el. 15x3 
Douglas Asneis viii. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the liffyr ill 
to lik of ane quart. 1588 Greene Perimedes 8 Mightie men 
cannot brookc the touch of their ill. 1652 Falling-ill (see 
Falling ///, a, 5). xBio Shelley Peter Bell i. hi, Peter 
now grew old, and had An ill no doctor could unravel. 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss,, III, a disease. The * milk ill * and 
the * quarter ill * arc diseases common among sheep. 

+ 7. The ill ; That which is faulty or erroneous ; 
the wrong side in an argument- Ohs, 

c 13x0 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 100 pe bisshop schewed 
him skille bat he ma^-utend b® ille. 

8 . In Comb.: see III- II below. 

HI (il), adv. Forms: (?2) 3-5 illo, 3-5 yllb, 
3-6 yll, 3- ill, (4 il). [Early ME. ille, f. Ill a, ; 
cf. ON. ilia adv., Sw- /Ai, Oa. ildel] 

In an ill manner, b.adly. . 

(Like other adi*s., ll/ts, for syntactical reasons, hyphened 
to a following adj., when the latter is used atiriuuiivcly, m 

* an illbuilt house but not when used predicatively, as in 

* the house is ill built'. But examples of the unnecessary 
use of the hyphen in the latter construction arc verj’ 
frcijucnL) 

1 . ^Fickcdly, sinfully, blanicworthiiy. (In modem 
use, with weakened force and associated with other 
senses,' csp. 6 b.) 

- f 1 -^v. 54-$ pe king w-esstille: & ba swiken speken 
il!e. rxx5o Gen. tr Ex. 1706 Sichem .. hire iilc bi*nam. 
rt X300 Cursor M, 6531 Son he herd ti^nd tell pal his folk 


had ful'il don. 0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 49 He 
belraied my lord, S: my sonne fulle ille. Ibid. 163 pe dede 
bat. I did tile. i6ot in Farr 6'. Z*. iiVze. (1845) if, 433 My 
youth ill-spent, and worne by women’s guile. 1726 S«el- 
vocKE Voy. round World (1757) 8 Plausible pretences for 
behaving as ill as they pleased. X793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life Ji^rit. (1832) III. 46 He, being a Htlle more 
drunk than usual, behaved extremely. ill. 

2 . With malevolent action, *in an' unfriendly 
manner, unkindly, harshly, wrongfully. 

cxyioHai'elok 1952 Hwo haues b® bus ille maked.pus to- 
riiien, and al mad naked ? 2582 N, Lichefieed tr, Castan- 
hedeCs Cong, E. Ind. Ixxix. 162 b, The enimies . , handeled 
our men very ill. X773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind 
(1774) II. 36 Those who treat you ill without provocation. 
1830 Macaulay Let, to Napier 16 Sept, in Trevelj-an Life 
(1876) I. 200 If j’ou had used me ill, 1 might complain. 

b. With unfavourable estimation, blamefully: 
chiefly in phr. to sfeah, think, etc. ill (of) ; so f to 
hear ill, to be ill spoken of (see Hear 12). 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 189 Thei grudged, and 
.spake ill of the hole Parliament. 16x5 G. Sanoys Trav. 66 
He (is) ill reputed of that forbeareth so to do. 1631 Sander- 
son Senn. IL 8 All our speeches and actions are ill-inter- 
preted. 1644 Milton (Arb.) 51 Nationall corruption, 

for which England hears ill abroad. 27x2 Addison Spect. 
No. 439 F 4 A Alan , . Inquisitive after every thing which is 
spoken ill of him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. li. I, 169 
111 as he thought of his species, he never became a misan- 
thrope. 

c. With hostility, aversion, displeasure, or offence : 
chiefly in phrases to like ill = f (tz) (o displease (obs .) , 
(^) to dislike, be displeased with (arch .) ; to take ill 
s= to take offence at, take amiss- 

f X200 Ormin 18279 He..rsefebbbe Hu allderrdom And tet 
[ = thee it) ma33 ille likenn. ^13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xx, 
61 Alle we shule deye, thah us like jdle. 14.. Tundalds 
Vis. J033 Of that sy^it lykyd hym full yll. ^ 1596 Haring- 
TON Metam. AjaxFcef, (78x4) 2 Some will take It ill., 
because they doc ill understand il, 1664 Evelyn Sylva xvit. 
§ 2. 36 The Aspen, .takes it ill to have his head cut off. 1701 
Rown Amb. Siep.moth. Ded., The Town has not receiv'd 
this Play ill. 184^ Macaulay Hist. Eng.x. II. 627 This 
suggestion was so ill received that he made haste to explain 
it away, 1854 H. Miller Sch. ‘4- Schni. (1858) 480 Mr, 
Stewart.. liked the move of his neighbour.. exceedingly ill. 

5. Sorely, painfully, grievously, unpleasantly. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

rtX27S Proz>. rElfred 65s, in O. E. Pflsc..iyj I>e bicche 
biiit ille. cz^oo Destr. Troy 10976 He gird hir to ground, 
and greuil hir ,yl). c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 
367 , 1 praye you gete me some mete, for I am yll a liungred. 
rtxsso Christis Kirke Gr.x\\Syxx\\ fled, and ill mischieviu 
Mod, {Yorkshire dial.) He was ill clemmed. 
f 4 . Banefnlly, hurtfnlly, injuriously. Ohs, • 

1483 Cath. Angl. los/i Hie, male, pemiciose, x6oo £. 
Blount \t.' Conestaggio 34 They chose rather to counsell 
him ill and please him, then to advise him well and con- 
tradict him'. 1642 Milton Apol. Svteci, Inirod., Wks, 
(1847) 80/2 As with him whose outward garment hath been 
injured and ill bedighted. 

O. Unfavourably, unpropitiously ;• unfortunately, 
unhappily, 

c J325 Metr. Horn. 149 Ic haf sped ful ille. c 1460 Tenoneley 
Myst. xxvii. 6, Yll was thou ded, so wo is me that I it ken. 
X593 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 55 HI blowes the winde that 
profits no body. x6oo E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 35 If it 
succeeded ill, the losse would he generall, 16^7 R. Licon 
Barbadoes A Town ill scltuale; for if they had 

considered health . . thej* would never have set it there. 
X74X Richardson 'Z^rt/z/r/rt (1824) I. .v.vli. 273 Let them be 
j-oung or old, well-married or .ill-married. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des, Vill.^s HI fares the land. .Where wealth accumulates, 
and men decay. 1864 Doran. Their Majesties Seri\ I. 21 
But for the sy,mp.ithy of the E.Trl,of Leicester, it would 
have gone ill with these players. 

6. Of manner or quality of performance ; a. Not 
well; defectively, imperfectly, poorly; hardly, 
scarcely. Sometimes (with mixture of sense 3), 
With trouble, difficulty, or inconvenience. 

rt X300 Cursor M. 23851 ((aOlt.^ HI worth [Fairf. worbi) it 
cs to tell be feild, pal noght again b® sede wil jeiJd. a X400 
Isumbrns 558 Poure mene bat myghte ille goo. rxi6o 
Tozvneley Myst. xiii. x Lord, what these wedcre ar cold ! 
and I am yll bappyd. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625)31 'l’hings..ill beseeming or unworthy their wputa- 
tion. 1654 Z. Coke (1657) 35 A man cutlcth ill if he 

have a blunt knife. x6^ Milton P, L, xi. 163 111 worthle 
1 such title should belong To me transgrcssotir. X725 Povu 
Odyss. vt, 79 Blushes ill-restrained betray Her ihoughtA. 
1832 Ht. Martikeau L(/e in Wilds iii. 34 Wc can ill spare 
him. 1839 Murchison Situr. Syst, \. xxiv. 301 The upper 
Ludlow rock is it! developed. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
iv. 1. 284 With an intemperance which.. ill becomes the 
judicial character. 

b. Badly, faultily, improperly ; unskilfully. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vh'cs' Instr. Cnr, JVonr. (1592) I ij. If digu 
answere not quickly, thou shall be called proude, or ill 
brought up. 1579 Spenser .SVir///, Crt/. June 72, I 
please mysclfe, all be it HI. 1632 J. Havwasd tr. Biondi s 
Eromena 338 Not many words, and those few ill exprest. 
1670 Sir S, Crow in 22th Rep. Hist. MSS, Conttu.fX‘^,\. 
15 'J'bc Ailkc.,bccing ill woven will shrink. 16^ Dampier 
t'oy. 1 . X39 The Houses arc but low and ill built. xrtB 
Pope Dune. 1. 66 Figures ill pair’d, and Smnle^ unlike. 
X774 CiiESTEKF. Lett. <1792) I. Jett. 42 (tf.) *34 Shop-kcepcrt, 
common people, footmen and maid-sen'anls, all speax HI. 
1873 hi. Arnold Lit. tf Dogrna {xZ-jO 85 llic odmiited 
<iutics ihcmselvci come to.be ifl-discharged, 1895 ” 

Gaz. 2 Apr. 7/2 i'he enlctuincr ..recited, by no means lU, 
the celebrated ‘ All the world’s a st.igc ’ specclu . / 

7. Phrases, a. /// al ease: sec E.vsn sh..J b: 
hence ilUat‘easet:ess (noncc-\vd.), the state of bcinf; 
ill at case. b. IH lc-Jo: in pQor circnmsWnccs, 
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poor needy (the opposite of ivell-io-do ), . Ill-offi'in 
an unprosperons condition, badly off (the opposite 
o{we/l-off)i seeOFF, ’ 

a. 1565 SirT. Gresham in Bui^on II, 443, 

I am right sorry that my Lady .. isyll at ease. 17^ Pope 
Ess. Man iv. 119 The virtuous son is ill at ease' AVhen his 
lewd father gave the dire disease. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. 349 111 was the King at ease. 1882 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxx. 9 As' il!-at»ease among lying neigh- 
bours as if he had lived among savages. 1890 Miss Brough- 
ton Alas / I. xxiii, Elizabeth's evident ill-at-easeness. 

^ b, 1853 Lynch Sel/»lmf<rcrv. v. 115 A most honourable 
ill-to-do class., fighting a good fight with poverty. 1887 
Pater Ivtar. Portraits 2 He is not ill-to-do, and has lately 
built himself a new stone house. 1889 Charity Organis, 
Kev. May 221 There is room for doubt whether the well- 
to-do man’s conviction of the ill-to-do man's discomfort 
really leads to useful action. ’ 

8. In Comb . : see III- III. below. 

HI (il), V. Obs. exc. dial. ' [f. Ill a.] / 
i*!.' /rfl«J.'.To contrive maliciously. Obs, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxii. 3 On H folke Jjai illid 
counsaile (L. snalignaverunt consiliuvi]. 

1 2 . To cause ill or evil to ; to harm, hurt, injure, 
wong. Obs. 

CT220 (see IlungI. 1303 Hawes Exainp. Virt.v.xxA^ 
That wyll payre and yll thy name. 1583 T. Watson 
of Lone c. (^b.) 137 To pacyfie my minde, By ilUng him, 
through whome I liu’d a slaue. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 
III. xviii. 52 My wretched Cause of your repairc, by wicked 
Romaines ild. 1614 Sylvester Panaretus 454 Appeerd an 
Old-man (as one deeplie illd), 

3 . To speak ill of, abuse, malign, disparage. 
c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 100 To ill 
tby foe, doth get to thee hatred aind double blame. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 39 To ill, to reproach, to speak iH of 
another. 1683 Meriton Yorhsli. Dialopie 15 You 111 my 
Farm, for you have. said to some, Yout quite undone and 
beggar’d sine you come. 1878 Cwnberld. Gloss.y Do n’t ill 
a body if you can’t say weel o’ yan. 
lU (in 3 iUen)j scribal var. of HiIiL w.l to cover. 
a 1300 Body ^ SotA 69 (MS. Digby 86, If. 196b), pe hridde 
dai flod shal flouen pat al pis world shal illen [ItfS. Harl. 
2253 If. 57a, hylen : rimes swyle, myle, while], 

IU-, in combination. 

A. General uses. I. From III adj. 

L a. In attributive relation : see III a. 9 ; also 
III blood, III breeding, Illfare, III humour, 
III luck,. Ill nature, Ill-usage, III will. 

, b. Parasyntbetic compounds : see 8. - . . . ; ; ( 

. II. From III sb. 

2. Objective and obj. genitive, as f ill^abearing 
(enduring evil), t*<f^oi*‘«^(=alLL-BODiNo),-^r«rf- 
ingt •designingy •dispersing, •divining, •doing, 
•halsening, •intending, -persuading, presaging, 
•uttering, adjs. ; • ill-deemer, ‘•doer, •doing, -dreader, 
•foreboder,'-ikinker,' dbs.) Ill-willer, -willing, 
-WISH, -WISHER. 

x6z5 Chapman Odyss. xni. 455 Bound to this ^ill-abearlng 
destiny. 1626 Jackson Creed viii. xxvi. § 4 This unseason- 
able •ill-aboding desire.. ‘Give us a king to judge us*. 
asyit .'Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 269 111 -aboding 
Birds who hate the Day. X7X0-XX Swift Examiner (J.), 
The craft of *ill designing men. X7px App. Whigs 

Wks. VI. 83 To_ encourage ill-designing men. 15^ Shahs. ’ 
Rick. Ill, IV.- i. 53 O *iU dispersing Winde of Miserle. 
1592 — Rom. 4 * Jul. III. v. S4 , 1 haue an *111 Diuining .soule. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 89 *111 Doers are ill Deemers. 
x8z5 Scott Guy M. liii. It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders. 
18^ Helps Reahnah i. (1876) 2 The ill-doings of all the 
ill-doers who (etc.]. 16x1 Shaks. Wint, T. 1. ii. 70 We 

knew not The Doctrine of *ill-doing. 17x5 Leoni Palladio's 
Archil. (1742) II. 93 Temples erected to ill-doing Gods. 
1782 Burns Poe7n, Oh why the deuce should I repine, And 
be an *ill foreboder ? 1602 Carew Comivnll i b. This fill- 
halsening hornie name hath .. opened a gap to the scoffes 
of many. 1703 Congreve Tears Amaryllis 89 Skreams 
of ■*'ill-presaging Birds. , 1787 Burns Death Sir f. Blair 1 
The lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare, Dim, cloudy, 
sunk beneath the western wave, c 15x5 Cocke LorelVt B. 
iz Surmowsers, *yU thynkers, and make brasers. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. 11. v. 35 The Gold I glue thee, will 
1 melt and powr Downe thy *ill vttering throate. 

3 . Instrumental and dative, as ill-deceived (de- 
ceived by evil), (inclining to evil). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvi. 46 The ill-inclining 
soul X647 H. More Poems, Insomn. Philos, xxiii, Their 
ill-deceived soul. 

III. From III adv. 

In 6 and 7 the hyphen is only syntactic, being required 
when the qualified adj. is used attrib., but unnecessary 
when it is predicalive : cf. Ill adv. Introd. note. 

Both elements have usually a main stress, but one or other 
may predominate according to the construction; in par- 
ticular, combinations like ill-built, ill-fated, ill-fitting, 
standing before a sb., have usually the stronger stress on 
ill. Cf. an i'lbhuilt house, the chimney is i’ll hui'lt \ an 
t’ll-faUed prince, an i'll-fitting dress, a child by no means 
illfa’voured. 

4. With verbs, as ill-littsband, ill-judge, ill- 
requite-. Ill-treat, Ill-hse. (Two stresses.) 

1639 T. Bbogis tr. Camus' Mor, Relat, 271 Whether .. he 
ilthusbanded the mind of Parmcnc. s6sy-8 Burlaiis Diary 
II. 362, 1 hope they will never ilhrequite it. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 5. To what can we more reasonably impute [it]. .then 
to our ill-husbanding the means of grace ? iSts Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. 21 Shelton again ill-judged his distance. 

5 . With adjectives derived from verbs, as t»V/- 
agreeabU, ill-effactalle, ill-manageable, ill-observant. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. tl'orlJ m. (ifsfl.S 'o 

the holy Scriptures. 18x3 C. Lofft in E. H. Barker 


Paryiana (1829) II. 79 noU, A verj* ill-manageable portion 
of time. 1842 Sir A. de Verb Song of Faith 83 Ill-observant 
eyes. 18^ PusEY Min. Proph. 523 The ill-effaceable spot 
of ungodliness. . ' . 

-6. With pres, pples., or adjectives of ppli form, 
forming adjs., as ill-according, -agreeing, -beseein- 
-calculating, -consisting, •contenting, -fitting, 
-going, -greeting, -guiding, -neighbouring, per- 
fuming, -resow^xng, -smelling, -sounding, -succeed- 
ing, -suiting, -yoking, etc. ; Ill-faring, -judging, 
•LOOKING. (Stress: see under HI. above.) 

1611 Bible Wtsd. xviii. xo There sounded an *ill-according 
crie of the enemies. 1623 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I- 
94 The disposition of that People being. .so malignant and 
*ill-agreeing with us. x886 W.J. Tucker E.Eur^eigB 
With an *ill-befitting air of haughtiness. xgM Shaks. 
Rotft. ^ Jitl. I. V. 76 Put off these frownes, An *ill beseeming 
semblance for a Feast. 1893 A. S. E.ccLE&Sciaiica 39 '•’ 111 - 
fitting joints in the woodwork. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. n, 
viii. (1848) 123 'Telling the Strokes of an *ilI-going Clock. 
1634 Milton Combs 406 Lest some *iU-greeting touch 
attempt the person Of our unowned sister. 1592 Shaks. 
Ven. ^ Ad. 919 His *ili-resoiindmg noise. 1807 Allbutt 
Sysi. 111. 889 111 -looking and often *ill-smelling mucus. 
1693 Drvoen fuvenal Introd. (1^7) 88 He was forc'd to 
crowd his ‘Verse with *in-sounding Monosyllables. X590 
Spenser F, Q. t. ii. 2 Their bootelesse paines, and *ill suc- 
ceeding night. X643 Milton Divorce i. xiii, The forcible 
continuing of an improper and *ili-jroking couple. 

7 . With past pples., or adjectives of the same 
form, forming adjs.: a. in senses 1-4 of the adv., 
as ill-achieved, -acquired, •^begotten, -behaved, -cele- 
brated, -composed, -erected, -gendered, -invented, 
•meant, -occupied, -requited, -pent, -won ; III- 
APFECTED, -DISPOSED, -GOT, -GOTTEN ; b. in scnse 5, 
as ill-adventured, -annexed, -bested, -foreseen, 
•joined, -knotted, -met, -voedded\ c. in sense 6, 
as ill-accoutred, -acted, -adapted, -armed, -arranged, 
-assorted, -balanced, -broughi-ttp, -bitill, --cemented, 
-chosen, -clad, -coined, -coloured, -concealed, -con- 
ceived, -concerted, -conducted, -considered, -con- 
trived, -cured, -defined, -digested, -directed, -dis- 
sembled, -done, -drawn,-dressed,-fed, -fitted, -founded, 
•furnished, •^yvemed, -grounded, -guided, -in- 
formed, -joined, -lighted, -lit, -made, -managed, 
•matched, •mated, -nurtured, -paid, -regulated, 
•roasted, -nded, -spun (r 1460), -strung, -supported, 
•taught, •tuned, -understood, -ventilated, -worded, 
•written, -wrought, -yoked, etc.; Ill-advised, -bred, 
-SORTED, q.Y. (Stress: see under III. above.) 

These quasi-combinations can be formed with almost any 
pa. pple.jor adj. \n-ed, and their number (esp.in group c.) is 
practically unlimited. Only a few are here illustrated. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. vt. 169 A very 
slender and *ill-accoutred train of followers. 2640 Habing- 
TON Castara m. (Arb.) 127 lake some dull *ill-acted part, 
a 2649 Drumm. op Hawth. Foetus Wks. (tyn) 42 The ship- 
wreck of my •ill-adventured youth. 2593 Shaks. Ever. 8^4 | 
•Ill-annexed Opportunity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. iv. 

I, 43oThemiseryofan*illassortedmaiTiage. x6ix Cotcr., 

Mdl-aveuani,..H\\ behaued. ^ a 1592 H. Smith Whs. (186?) 
II. 477 O •ill-bestid. Poor in store, in wealth a wreten, 
2579-^0 North Plutarch (1676) 800 This •ill-brought-up 
Tyrant. 1704 Addr. Tiverton 16 Oct. in Lend. Gas, No. 
4066/8 To enable Your Majesty to break the •ill-celebrated 
Ballance of Power. 1580 Sidney ,<4 (1622) 166 The un- 

grateful! treason of her •ill-chosen husband. 2784 Cowper 
Task IV. 379 •lU-cIad and fed but sparely. X779-B1 Johnson 
L.P.,SkenstoHe^\i%.Vlt 219 His words •ill-coined, or ill- 
chosen. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 77 In my most “ill-com- 
pos’d Affeciion. 2655 Fuller Ch.Hisl. ix. vi. §67 Homes. . 
small and *iU-contrived. BrH,Mollusks\y.\xo 

Its conical shell with a shallow *iH-defined umbilicus. -5879 

Geo. Eliot TJuo. Such xvi. mt *in-donc work. 1649 G. 

DANiELT’nnnrcA.ToRdr.iooLiulespoone-Mealscull From 
Stowe’s *in-fardled dry fatt. 1671 Milton Samson T504 
Thy hopes are not *ill (bunded. 2642 Fuller < 5 - Prof, 
Si, HI. XX, 207 (^verhot •illgrounded Zeal. 2679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. (z 52 o) X. ii. 505 Sanders’s charge on her, was an 
•ill-invented calumny. 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe n. iv, Such 
refractory, *iU-raatchcd fellows, 1667 Milton F. L, xi. 684 
The product Of those *ill-mated Marriages. 1538 Starkey 
Euglandxs. L 155 For the takyng away of ihes *yl-occupyd 
personys. 1700 Dryoen tr. xst bk. HomePs I lias 255 My •ill- 
paid pains to mourn. -X790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 233 The 
best of the unqualified or *iU-qualtfied monarchies. 1803 
Chauiers Let. in Life {iZ^\) I. 483 llie •ill-regulated mind 
of Rousseau was the victim of a thousand infirmities. x6oo 
Shaks. A. K L. iii. ii. 38 Like an *ill roasted Egge, all on 
one side, a 1553 Udall Royster D, iir. ii. (Arb.) 39 A 
sight Of him that made -vs all so *yll shent. .CZ460 
Ttmmeley Myst. ii. 43S *111 spon weft ay comes foule 'out. 
1640 Habincton Cas/ara iii. (Arb.) 1x7 How can I tume 
to jollltie iSIy •ill-strung Harpe. x6xi Shaks. Wiui. T. i, ii. 
460 His *ill-ta’ne suspilion. 1644 Milton Educ, Wks, 
(1847) loo/i All their childish and 'jllraught qualities. 1595 
Shaks. fohn il i. 297 These *in-luned repetitions. 2580 
Sidney A rcadia (1622) 407 'That •ill-vnderstood inlercession. 
2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. iF^y. iv. 88 *Ill-weau’d Ambition, how 
much art ihou shrunke T 1643 Miltov Divorce ii. ix, The 
distresses and cxiremities’of an *i!l-wcddcd man. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xvii. 19* Ill-won geir riches not the kin. 2826 

J. W. Croker in C. Pagers (1884) 1 . xi. 325 An *ill-\vrilten, 
ill-spell^, ill-folded, ill-scaled letter. 2599 Map^ton Sco. 
Villafiie i. i, Like Aphrogenias *ilI-yokcd marriage. 

IV. 8. Parasyntbetic combs., in wbich ill- is 
sometimes of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival 
origin. (Tims iU-inUntioned is opposed to well- 
intentioned, but ill-humoured to good-humoured.) 
lU-compIexioned, ' -countenanced, -eyed, -featured, 
figxtred, fiavoured, -headed, -moxtthed (fl375)» 


-neighboured, -noised., -nosed, -odoured, -principled, 
-savoured, -savoury, -scented, -spirited, -tasted, adjs. 
See, also Ill-conditioned, -deedy, -favoured, 

.-HUMOURED, -LOOKED, -MANNERED, -NATURED, 
-BTARRED, -TEMPERED, -TONGUED, -IVILLED, -EVILLY. 
(Stress': see.nnder III. above.) ' 
n:x726 Collier 0 .), Envy. .meagre and *111 complexioned. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 41 Hard-favoured, •ill- 
countenanced damsels. 1670 hforat State Ejig. 90 Lame, 
thin-faced, *il-eyed. 2513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 5 *IU 
fetured of Hmmes. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. xxviii. V. 367 
She was short and •ill-figured. 1748 Anson's Foy. ii.'iv. 
264 The .. tobacco.. was not •ill flawured. 1596 Spe.vser 
F. Q. IV. i. 3 Whilest every man, Surchaig’d with wine, 
were heedlesse and •ill-hedtfed. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado lu, 
i. 64 A launce ill headed. ^2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Beriho- 
lomeus^ 23s With gret no3’se and *i(mowiht late. 25^ 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 203 A Gitterne, il-plaj’ed on, accom- 
panied with a hoarse voice .. made them looke the way of 
the •ill-noysed song. 2646 J. Gregory Notes d* Ohs. (1650) 
169 The bald •ill-nos'd (Salilajan. 2741 RiCHARDsoN/’nrwf/iS 
I. z6o She is so *ill-principled a woman. • 2583 Stubbes 
Anai. Abus. 11. (1882) 65 A sloucnlj', *ill sauoured, and 
vncleane fellowe. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. 1. Eden 
102 Sweet as Ro.ses smelt th’ •ill-savory Rew. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. JV, V, v. 2 *IlI-spirited Worcester, did we not send 
Grace, Pardon, and tearmes of Loue to all of you ? 2651-3 
Jep.. Taylor Serm.for year(j678) 298 Bitter and *ill-tastca 
drugs. 

B. SpecialCombs. : iTl-accu’stomeda., (<z) little 
acenstomed or habituated to something ; (/^) ha3ing 
little custom, little frequented by customers ; -I* ill- 
boned a., having diseased or injured bones; ill- 
bom a., of evil birth or origin; ill-content, 
ill-contented adjs., discontented, t displeased; 
ill-convenient a., inconvenient, ill-suiting (now 
vulgar) ; so ill-convenience, f ill-conveniency ; 
ill-customed a., {a) having little custom; {b) 
characterized by a bad custom or fashion; ill- 
deserving a., deserving of ill; so ill-deserver; 
ill-faced a,, having an unpleasing face or aspect, 
ugly ; ill-famed a., of bad fame or repute ; f. ill- 
fancied a., inelegant in design; ill-fashioned a., 
of an ill fashion, or badly fashioned ; i* ill-favour- 
ably adv., (a) — Ill-favouredly ; ( 3 ) with dis- 
favour, unfavourably; ill-formed a., badly formed, 
or having a bad form ; ill-friended a,, ill provided 
with friends; fill-habited a., having an ill habit 
of body, unhealthy, disordered ; ill-hearted a., 
having an evil heart, ill-disposed, malicious; fill- 
language V, irons., to use ill’ language about, 
speak ill of ; f ill-lettered a., ill taught, illiterate j 
f ill-liking a. [see Liking a.], in bad condition ; 
ill-lived (-Isiva ) a., leading a bad or immoral life ; 
ill-meaning a., meaning evil, malicious in intent; 
f ill-minded a., having an evil mind or disposition, 
unfriendly, hostile, malicious; hence fill-minded- 
ness; fill-monied a:., ill supplied with money, 
poor ; f ill-part a., playing, an evil part ; iU- 
Bcraped a. Sc., not scraped clean, foul ; ill-seem- 
ing a., of evil appearance or aspect; ill-shaped,' 
-shapon a^j., badly shaped, or of a bad shape; 
ill-contrived, awkward; fill-speak v. trans., to 
speak evil of, slander, traduce; fill-stated a., in 
an evil state or condition; fill-thewed a., ill- 
mannered; ill-thriven a., that has thriven badly; 
badly grown, sickly, stunted ; peevish, ill-disposed ; 
fill-wresting a., wresting any one’s words or 
actions to his disadvantage. 


2669 WooDHEAD Si. Teresa 1. 314 Some Souls so infirm 
and *ilI-accustomed. .though of a noble Nature. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Scr. Jii. (1863) 65 But one ill-accustomed 
shop. 164s Rutherford Tryalfy Tri. xvii. (1845) 284 
There is a Saviour’s hand . . to wheel in an •ill-boned soul. 
x64o-'4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 215 To have 
strangled their •ill-bom Resolutions in the Cradle. 2701 
De-Foe True'-bom Eng. 1. 132 From this amphibious ill- 
bom mob began Ihat vain, ill-natured thing, an English- 
man. CZ489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiii. 496 Whan 
the frenshe men sawe the grete cruelnes of Charlcmagn .. 
they were ’yll contente. 2864 'J’ennyson En. Ard. 558 
So the three ..Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-contept. 
2582 N. Lichefielo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E, lud. Ixxix. 
263 With this spoyle the king . . remained so •ill contented. 
2643 Milton Divorce 1. ii, When the household estate . - is 
so illcontenied. 1694 Salmon Bates'^ Disp. (1713) 658/2 
Leaving out the Opium it m.ay be given .. twice a 
without any *111 Convenience'. 2719 Mem. Lrtvii XIV, v, 
53 Liable to a thousand lUconveniencies. 2740 Garrick 
EyhigValei ii,It ■willbe*ill-convenient to pay me to-morrow. 
28^ Conth. Mag. IX. 207 They’re ahva>'s a-corntng 
at iilconvcnient times. 2612 Rich Honest. Age (*614) so 
But an *ill customed shoppe, that taketh not nue shillings 
a day, 2870 Ruskin Lect. Art iu 39 Forbid them to m^e 
' . . .. 1 ...tfJiftul order. 


what 

2675 


is ill-customed, and unrestrained..and without order. 

tr. Camden's Hist. EUz. iir. (168S) -fiA. I ^ve I^- 
stowed Benefits upon •Ill-deservers. 26*5 K;.Losc tr. 
Barclay's Argents i. xiL 31 The 'ill-deerving Kin„- 2734 
Watts Rellg. fuv. (1789) i 54 So 
a rout of men. 2590 Shaks. Com.frr. n. ^ 

formed.. *lll-fac’d 7 worse bodied, shapelesse. 

Sol. Recant. 11. 14 

their o^vn fortunes, curse thcir 5“ A* 

Angl. xgs/i *Ille {anic^,jn/amalus. iZyy i . U mTT.Engl. 
Stage J03 A street where ill-fed and 

were .. beginning to congregate. 17*6 .M. . Mom- 

TACU Let: to Lady X 2 OcL, X never .. taw to many 
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ILLATIVE. 


ILLABIL 

fine clolfies ‘ill-fancied. . 1600 E. Bloukt tr. Concsias^gio 
?ii Fortified .. with ‘ill fashioned trenches. x8ax Scott 
Keniliv. xxii, His ill-fashioned Rabcrdine. 1576 Neuttom 
LemnU's'CompUx. (1633) *5 They.. make the body to 
breakc out' ‘ilfavourably with scabs.'- 1643 True /«- 
Jonfier sj It hath- made the Venetian .. lo looke but il- 
favourably of us. <7x704 Locke (J.), *III formed and mis- 
shaped productions X637 Rutherford Leti. (1862) I. 246 
She is not that *ill-friended. 1642 Rogers iV<i<7;//a« 845 It 
becomes as meat to an ‘ill habited stomach. ■ <i 1617 
Hieron lyks. (1619-20) II. 489 Many an hollow and *ill 
hearted counlerfaiL X786 Burks’ TwaDogs 180 Fient haet 
o' them *s ill-hearted fellows. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
J. iv*. I 36. 551 Neither was this Trinity of Divine Subsist- 
ences only thus *ill-languag’d by the Pagans generally. 
X604 F. Herikg Modest D^ence 32 In ilHt^ral and *illet- 
tered Natures. 1648 Sakdersok Serin. II. 241 They [trees] 
become ‘ill-liking and unfruitful, 1633 Bp. Hall Occas» 
Medit:% 56 A scandalous and ’ill-lived Teacher. X633 G. 
Herbert Temple^ G/aiiceu,Tht malicious and ‘ill-meaning 
harm. 268x Lend. Gaz. No. 1619/4 Designing and ill-mean- 
ing .Men. 26x2 CoTCii.f Ma/-e/i//:aJeii//, maliciousIyafTected, 
*ill-minded. X726 Ajiherst Terrx Fil, II. 8 Ill-minded 
priests. x68t Ckowke Heu. F7, 11. 14, 1 see , . Too much 
*ill-mindedness in all this fu^’. x6o8Tourncur Kev. Trng. 
tv. ii, Wks. 1878 II. 1 to, I thinke thou art *ilI-monicd. x6ox 
Monday & Chkttle Death RohU Earl Huntington D ij b, 
Let king lohn, that *ill part personage. .Of chaste Matilda 
let him make an cud. x8^8 M. Porteous Sonter Johnny 32 
Mare than ae ‘ill scrapit tongue Misca’d ye sair. 1884 
Pae Eustace 67 To put up \nth your ill-scraped tongue.’ 
1596 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 143 Like a fountaine troubled, 
Muddle, ‘ill seeming. X592 — Rpm. «5- yul. v. L 44 Skins 
Of ‘ill shap’d fishes, x^ Puttenjiam Eng. Poesie 111. 
xxii. (Arb.) 263 Such manner of vneouth .speech did the 
Tanner of Tamworth vse .. I hope 1 shall be hanged to 
morrow ; for 1 fearc me I shall be hanged, whereat the 
king laughed . . to heare his *ill .shapen terme. 2582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xix. 9 ‘Il-speaking the way of the Lord 
before the multitude. 1605 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iii. 
IV. Captaxnes 1010 An ‘ill-stated body. X647 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul n. i. 1, xx, Certes they be ‘ill thew’d and baser 
born. x8o6 Forsvth Beauties Scot/. IV. 58 Short ‘ill- 
thriven furze. ^ 1843 Lever y. Hinton xviiL (1878) 130 A 
little cross-grainedj ill-thriven old fellow. fx6cra Shaks. 
Sonrt. cxI, Now this ‘ill wresting world is CTOwne so bad, 
Madde slanderers by madde cares beleeued be. 

tllla*'bile, Obs. ran. [f. Il- 2 -f Labile.] 
Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infallible. Hence 
Hlability, quality of being * illabile *. 

X740 CiiEYNE Regimen iv, 140 It would seem.. that all 
Creatures . . must . . be labile, fallible, and peccable, and 
that even infinite wisdom and power could not make a 
creature . . illabile, infallible, and impeccable. Ibid.^ That 
secondary nature of eternal infallibility, inability, and im- 
peccability. Ibid, 276. 

tlUa'boratei rt. Obs. rare, [ad, late L, tVAr- 
horat'Usx see 11-- and cf. Elaborate,] Un- 
labonrcd; not hichly finished unfinished 
X63X Br-stjiwait ll'/iimsies, Traveller 05 So indigested 
are his collections, and so illaborate his style as the 
Stationer shunues them. 1639 T. OE Grey Compl. Horsem, 
To Rdr., In this illaborat work of mine. xos6 Blount 
Clossogr., Illaborate^ done or made without labor, plain, 
unlaboured, x-j^x Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 12 
The style of it must be illaborate, and Yoid of all freedom 
and viYacity. 

Hence f Illa*borateness, * the Quality of being 
effected without Labor and Pains* (Bailey 1 727), 
t lUabo-rious, a. Obs. rare-K [f, Il-2 + 
Laborious,] Not laborious ; lazy. 

<T 1631 Donne Serin. Ixxii. 728 This in-industrious and 
Illabortous man that takes no paines. 

Ill-accustomed : see 111- B. 
i- lila'cerable, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. late L, 
illacerdhilis i see Il- 2 and Lacerable. Cf. F. 
iliaclrable.‘\ Not liable to be torn or rent. Hence 
“f Illa'cerableness. 

1613 in CocKKRAM, 1656 in Blount Clossogr.' nvj 
Bailey voI. \\^ Illacerableness. 
t Illa'chrymable, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. X. 
iUacrifitnbilis unwept ; unmoved by tears, pitiless/ 
f. il- (Il-2) + lacrimdbilis ; see Lachrymose.] . (S ec 
quols.) Hence Illa*clirymabl©iiess. 

X623 Cockekam, lUaehrymabte^ pittilesse, vnmercifull. 
1658 1 itiLLirs, IllachrymabUy pittilesse, also unpittied \ed. 
1678 uncapable of weeping) 1731 llAiLEYtVol. II), 
rtbleness, uncapahlcncss of weeping. 2755 Johnson, //- 
lachrymable, incapable of weeping. 

Hlachryma’tion. rare, [noun of action f. L. 
illacrintdre to weep over.] (Sec quots.) 

X656 Blount Clossogr., Illachr^'ination, a weeping or 
bewailing. 185$ Mayke Expos. Lex., IlJaciymatio, term 
for excessive weeping: ill.Tcr>'mation. 

331 -advised(i-lia.dv 3 i- 2 d),a. [Ill- 7 c.] Done 
without wise consideration or deliberation, inju- 
dicious, imprudent; sometimes, ill-counsclled, 
following, or resulting from, bad advice. (Of 
persons, their actions, etc.) 

c 1592 Marloivk Massacre Paris i. iii, Your grace was ill- 
advis’d to take them, tt 1600 Hooker Reel. Pet. vi. iv. § 4 
Thej' which wiih ill-advised modesty '^cek to hide their ^in 
like Adam. 1677 <7<?r'/. Heuice 371 Viltor Amedcus was 
very ill-ndvised to dclis’cr Pigncrol to the French. 17x8 
S'oUNC Love Fame iii. 52 'I’o make that hopeless, ill- 
advis'd attack. 1818 S:ott Rob Roy si, 'llic unfortunate 
and ill-advised' James II. xBSo M'Cartiiv Oxen Times 
HI. xlv. 355 1'he ill-advised undertaking had tobegisen up. 
■ Hence IU-aavl'scdly(-cdli) oar;., in an ill-advised 
manner, injudiciously, impmdcntly, 

1879 KROt’On Cxittr xxl 353 So ill-advitcdtj', so against 
all my counsels, the whole business has been conducted. 


1884 Pall Mall G. 09 Dec. 2/1 The Board, iii advisedly ..' 
refused to forward this appeal. 

tlllEB‘s(e,' ///. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. rV/.rj-KS 
unhurt, f. il- vIl--) + Ixsus pa. pple.' of IxdSre to 
injure. Cf. Illesed.] . Unhurt, uninjured. 

*597 A. ‘ M. tr. Gutllemeali s Fr. Chintrs- S0/2 _The 
seconde table, .illatse or vnhurte. Ilid. 27 ^Js The middle 
of the Legge [is] as y-et lilacs. 

- 1 HlEB’sive, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Il- 2 + L. Ises-, 
ppl. stem of Isrdere to injure + -IVE.] Harmless. 

1627-47 FELTHAM^/leio/2*« I. lx.xxtv. 259 These they .might 
sweeten with illrestve games. 

•f nisa'tible, a. Obs. rare—". ' [For *illselable, 
ad. L. illxtdbilis, f. il- (Il- 2 )+ /a'/d^r/ar joyful.] 
‘Sorrowfull’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Ill-affected (idiafe-kted), a. [Ill- 7 a.] 

1 1 . Affected with .illness or indisposition ; 
diseased. Ohs . ' ‘ 

' 1604 F. H.Xa.o.x'nG Modest Defeiue Pl\\, As, if a bleare-eyed 
man should not seeke remedy for his ill-affected eyes. _ x6iS 
[see Affected' II. 3). 1665 Needhakc Medela Medic, 

In Scorbutick and other ill-affected bodies. 1727 Bradley 
F'am. Diet. s,v. T*hc ill-affected Colour of the Eye; 

' 2 . Not well disposed' towards some person or 
thing; unfriendly, disaffected. 

JSj6 Spenser Slate IreLVlks. (Globe) 647/2 When all his 
anshioners are soe ill-affected unto Mm, as they usually 
e to all the English. 1654 Goddard in Bxirtons Diary 

(1828) I. Introd. 192 To prevent the election of delinquents 
and ill-affected persons. 1884 Manck. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 
Somewhat better affected, orperhapsatrifle less ill-affected.' 
t 3 . Not viewed with favour; disliked. Ohs. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. //in Select.fr. Harl. Mtsc. (X793) 
33 This makes the ill-affected return of this our favourite, 
more infamous and hated. 

Hence lU-aSe'ctedness, ill-affected condition. 
X648 Herrick Hesper., Prognostick (1869) 262 Nought 
but a kingdoms ill-affectednesse.* 

t Illa'psable, a.i Obs. rar 4 ~'^. [f. lL- 2 .f-LAPa- 
ABLB,] Not liable to fall. 

^ i 66 z GLANvtLL Lux Or. viii. 86 They may be morally 
immutable and itlapsable : but this is grace, not nature. 

Hla-psable, <r.2 rare-’’, [f. Illapse v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of illapsing, or liable to illapse.' 
In recent Diets. 

Illapse (ilse'ps, ill-), sb. Now rare', [ad. L. 
illapsus a gliding, falling, or slipping in, f. illdbt 
to slip, etc. in : see Il -1 and Lapse.] 

1 . 'The act of gliding, slipping, or falling in, of 
gently sinking, into or permeating something. 

. a. 'Thcol. Said of spiritual influences, esp. in (he 
illapse of the Holy Spirit and equivalent expressions. 
(I'req. in 17th c.) 

* x6i^ Jackson Creed iii. xxi. § 20 Testimonies .. for the 
plentiful manner of effusion [of the Holy Ghost] and placid 
illapse into the souls of every sort. 1640 'Bp, Reynolds 
Passions iv. 27 By immediate' illapse of Truth into the 
Vndersianding. 1^3 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 80. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. -Europe I. 55 The illapses of the spirit were 
sometimes made subservient to the impulses of the flesh. 
x88x F. E. \l Liturgy Celtic CK ii. § 10. 106 Praying 
for the illapse of the Holy Ghost. 

b. Of the vital principle, heat, passion/ etc. 

■ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vi. 277 When the Matter 
is filly prepared, there Is an illapse of this Vital, Formative, 
Spirital Principle into it. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1262 
Thus life,, is oft preserved By the bold .swimmer in the swift 
illapse Of accident' disastrous. 17^ Murphy Zenobia iv. i. 
10 Beware, my friend, and steel thy heart .Against the 
sweet illapse of gentler passions. 

d" C. Ufa tributary stream. Obs. rare^^. 

' X753 .Murphy Grafs-lnii yml. No. 30 f i A River which 
admits.. the tributary Illapse of several lesser Stream.s. 

2 . A gentle gliding movement. rare~~^. 

1833 J. Harris Gt. Teacher {xZyi) 155, I will do this by 
illapses so gentle, by a process so natural. 

XXlapSe (ilie ps, ill-), v. Now Titrrtr, [f. L. //- 
laps-ns, pa. pple. oHUdblx cf. Labscz^.] intr. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. Hence lila'psing vbL sb. ■ 
x6W G. Harvey Morb. Angl. xvi. J89 Their cure, when 
at any time illapscd into that Disease, is easier performed. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 320 The illapsing of 
Souls into prepared Matter. <1x7x1 -Ken Hymns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. X72I I, 193 Israel’s sweet Singer sang Ideas 
bright, lltaps'd from Hcav'n with true pociick Height. 
1835 T. Aird in JJlaeksv, Mag. XXXVIl. xBo A nymph.. 
Near walking on the checkered floors of woods, Or far 
illapsing through their green retreat. 

Hla'psing, //A AT. rare-\ [f. Il- 2 -j- L apsing.] 
That does not iall or slip. 

xyso CiiEYNE Regimen i. 28 The only mean, by which 
falfible, free lapsed Creatures, .could be brought to an 
illapsing state 01 Stability. ■ - 

Illa'psive, a. rare—'. [f- as’ Illapse sb. + 
•ive.] Characterized by an illapse (of the divine 
Spirit). . 

^1819 Knox & Jcnts Corr. H. 367 , 1 know little, .of illap- 
sive communication. 

flUa’^UeaWe, C. Obs. r<zr£“*. [f. 'Ll ilia- 

qnedrex sec Illaqceati: v. and -ble.] Caj)able 
of being ensnared. 

*678 CvDwotaH Intell, Syst. i. iv. } xe. c68 Whether or 
no a Philosojiher be temptable by it, or ilUiqucable Info iu 

' t Illa*queate, ///. a. Qhs. rare-^. [ad. H 
lUaguedt-us, j)a. pple. : see next.] Ensnared. 

x^8 Halj. Chron\ tint. IT 165b, Thel.labir^'nlli, in ibc 
which he and hy« people were enclosed and iilatiucalc. 


XUai^tieate (ilje’kwii^lt), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. le. il/a^ttedt-, ppL stem of illaquedre, f. tV- 
+ laqucdre to snare, f. laqttctts noose, snare.] 
traits. To catch as in a noose ; to ensnare, entrap, 
entangle. 

1548 Hai-L Chron., Edw. IV 239 b, The devel i.s wont 
I with such wytchcrafles, to wrappe and illaqueat the myndes 
I of men. 1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 38 Errour ilia- 
i queates some men. 17x7 Bullock Woman a Riddle 1. i. 
8, I have inadvertently. .illaqueated iny self in an irre- 
coverable confusion. <z X834 Coleridge /.*/. I? r/;/. (1836-0) 
III. 298 Let not .. his scholastic retlary versatility of logic 
illaqueatc your good sense. 

Hence Illa'queated///. a., Hla'queating vbl. sb. 
. X664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 65 The illaqueating of mens 
consciences. Ibid. 465 Vexatious colluctations betwixt the 
injured body and the illaqueated Conscience. 

+ lUag.nea'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. ilia- 
quedre to Illaque ate.] . i . i ' 

1. The action of catching or entangling in a noose 
or share ; entrapping or entangling in argument ; 
the condition of being entangled or ensnared. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n. xiv. § 5. 54 The more subtile 
fourmes of Sophisraes, and Illaqueations. 1646 Sir T. 
BnowNE./^j^wfl'. Ep. VII. xi. 361 'Ibe word dTr^vi“xo .. doth 
not'oncly signifie suspension, or pendclous illaqueation.. 
but also suffocation, strangulation or interception of breatli. 
1699 Evrlyn Let. Archd. Uicholson'xo Nov., Mem. (1857) 
111.378 They wholly gave themselves up to learn to wrangle, 
and the arts of illaqueation. 

2. ‘ A snare, anything to catch another ; a 
noose’ (J.). 

tlUa-te, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. ?*//«/-, ppl. stem 
of inferre to bring in, Ikfer.] 

1 . traits. To bring upon, occasion, cause. . 

*533 *5*/. Papers,^ Hen. VIIL VII. 438 Restitution of 
dammagis to them illatid bi them specialli, whome the Pope 
sent thither agein the Turk. 

• 2 . inir. ?To be related, to relate. 
x6s3 R. Sanders Physiogn., Moles Ixil. 19 This is of the 
nature -of Jupiter and Saturn, and illateth to (he right 
shoulder of Cepheus. • 

f Illa'tebrate, v. Ohs. rare~'°. [f. L. iliatebrdt-f 
ppl. stem of illatebrdre (rare) to lie hid, f. laiebra 
hiding-place.] x;//r. ^To hide in comers ’(Cockeram 
1623). Hence f Illatebra’tion, ‘a hiding, or 
seeking of corners’ (Blount Clossogr. 1656). 
Illatioii-(il?>’j3n). [ad. late L. illdtidn-cm, n. of 
action from inferre^ illdl-um to bring ini Infer. 
Cf. F. illation (1521 in Godefroy),] ‘ • 

1 . The action of inferring or drawing a conclusion 
from premisses; hence, that which is inferred, an 
inference, deduction, or conclusion. • 

•’>533 More Wks. 056/1 Hys illacion that he 

makeih .vpon the same woordes of mine. ’_xs6s Harding in 
Jewel Rept, Harding (x6ji) 342 In framing Tils reason by 
w.iy of illation. 1637 GiLLCsric Eng. Pop, Cerem. \. viii.* 
26 What ground of consequence can warrant such an illation 
from these premis-ses ? 1781 Wesley Wks. (i8^2)XlIl. 463 
By illation, 1 suppose he [Locke] means the inferring one 
thing from another. X83* .Austin furispr. (1879) 11. X053 
In the processor syllogising there ts not really an illation 
, or inference. x886 N. 6; C- 7th Scr, 1.251/1 It is perrnissible 
' to smile at such an illation irom such a major and minor. ' 

2 . ' Eccl: The Eucharistic Preface to the Tcr- 
sanctifs^ as occurring in the primitive and some 
later liturgies, corresponding to the Preface in the 
Roman and Anglican liturgies. 

1863 Neale Ess. Liturg. 75 We now come to.. Illations; 
or, as they have been variously called, Preface*:, Contesta- 
tions,’ or Prayers of the Triumphal Hymn. Ibid, 77 'nie 
Galilean has a different Illation for cverj’ principal fcsii\'al. 

Hlati've (ile^ tiv), a. and sb. [ad. late L. illd- 
iivtts^i, i/ldt-j ppl. stem of inferre (sec prec.) : cf. 
F, illatij in Godefroy).] • 

A. adj. 1 . Of words : Introducing or stating 
an inference ; esp. in illative particle. 

x6xx W. SCI.ATER Key iii. 20. 328 Firet reason .. collected 
from the illatiue particle thn'efotv. X647 Farikcdon Serin, 
ii. 23 Which word is not causal, but illative, a 1703 
Burkitt On N. T., Ileb. ii. Pref., Our npostle draws an in- 
ference., as appears by the illative panicle ‘ therefore* at the 
he.ad of the first -verse. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 220 Con- 
nected by an illative particle, because, then, ihetefore, &c. 

2 . Of the nature of, or arising from, an infeieiice 
or illation ; inferential. 

1637 Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerent, ly, viii. 40 The pio- 
mi'5'orie part is illative upon and relative unto /7i**o*^ 
of the assertoric jiart. a 17x6 Sou rii Serin. (1744) 

There is a great deal of difference 1>ctwcen a mere illative 
necessity, which consists only in the logical consequence of 
one thing upon another, and between a causal necessity 
[etc.], x^ Bowen Logic vL 156 I-ogic takes nol*cc only 
of what is called illative Conversion, in which the Lon- 
vertend and the Converse must cither both be true, or botn 
be false, together. Thus the Conversion of Ko A is li, 
into No IS is A, is illative. .But the Conversion of Seme W 
are not B, into Seme D are not A, is not ill.'viivc. 

B, ,Of or pertaining to illation or inference; 
characterized by illation. 

1870 J. H. NkwmaN Grant. Assentix. § 3. sstThe facuUy 
or talent, which 1 call the Rntiocin.iiivc or Illative ben^, 
being parallel x.o fhrvnais in conduct, and to taste in the 
Fine Arts, 1876 L. CAMriiKLL in Contemp. Rn’. *0* 
The English idiom is iieillier ad\ creative nor illative in tnc 
same degree with the Grrtk. 

, t B. sb. 1 . An illative inrticlc. Obs. 

JS91 Tci^clvALL Sf, Fill. E. A Coniunclion.-Wmc mr.. 
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Illatiues, as, /Txf/, SO, 1659 O. Walker / wf/rw/, O/'a/orjf 
102 Such illatives omitted. . cause much ambiguity. . 

1 2 . An .illative clause. Oh. ' , - 

1604 Tooker Fait'. Church 39 My Illative thecfore is, the 
Bishop. .did call other Ministers into a part of the Charge. 
2651 ^ER. Taylor Clertts Dorn. 13 This discourse was 
occasioned by our Saviours illative; All power is given 
me, goe yee therefore and teach. 

Hence llla-tively adv.y in the way of inference. • 
2655 Bp. Richardson On O. Test. 434 Most commonly 
taken illativcly^. 1827 Whately Logic \\. ii. § 4 (1836) 78 
Every proposition may be illatively converted. 

fllla'trate, v, Obs. rare^^. [f. L. illatrat-i 
ppl. stem of illatrare (rare), f. iV* + latrdrt 
to bark.] ‘ To scoffe or barke at a thing * (Cockeram 
1623). Hence t Hlatra'tion, ‘a barking against 
one ^ (Blount 1656). 

niaudable (ilg'dab’l), a. ' [ad. late L. iUaudd- 
hilis'. see 11-- and Laudable,] ,Nof laudable; 
unworthy of praise or commendation. 

' 1589 PoTTENHAM Eng. PoetU !. xvi. (Arb.) 50 The bad 
and illawdable parts of all e.states and degrees were taxed 
by the Poets in one sort or an .other. 1670 Milton Hist, 
Eng. V. Wks. (1851) 230 His actions are diver&ly reported, 
by Huntingdon not thought illaudable. 175^ Richardson 
Grandison (1781) II. xxviii. 259 Young Ladies are too apt 
to make secrets of a passion that U not in itself illaudable. 
1828 Carlyle IVcrner in Afisc. Ess, (1872) 1 . 102 Grounded 
on no wicked or even illaudable motive. 

Hence Illau'dably adv.^ in a way not to .be 
praised: rare. 

sj.-, Broome IJ.), It is natural for people to form, not 
\Uavidab\y, too favourable a Judgmeat of tnelr owrv country, 
188a Scott, Leader 14 July 4 The vtUes gloriosus whom he 
has illaudably encountered. 

lUanda'tion. rare. [f. 'I l-2 + Laud-itiox: 
cf. F. illandation (in Godefroy).] The opposite of 
laudation; censure. 

• 1^8 Blackio. Afag. LXIV. 503 The temper of direct 
praise is always wholly genial ; that of lauding by illauda- 
tion has in it perforce an ungenial element. ’ 

lUau’datory, a. rare. [f. 1 l-2 + Laudatory.] 
Not laudatory ; not characterized by praising. 

2845 Blackw. Afag. LVII.jS? Unqualified praise from the 
illaudatory pen of Ritson. 

(I Illau*n. Irish, [ad. Ir.’ «?<?«//, oiUdn (prob. 
ad. ON. eyland, ^yland).'\ An islet. ^ 

2882 Cemh. Afag. Mar. 321 Tiny illauns and carrlgeens, 
which barely afford a foothold to the passing gull. 2895 19//* 
Cent. Marl 422 Their curraghs were cast ashore and dashed 
ii^ieces against the illaun. 

I*ll-b6ing. mnee^wd. [f. Ill ndv. + Beino 
vbl. sbi\ * III * or unprosperous condition ; em- 
ployed as the antithesis oi welFbeut^. d- . 

2840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1872) 278 The test of vital well* 
being or tllbeing to a generation., 1884 H, SrENCER'/l/rt// 
y. State 2x3 Philanthropists . . Insuring the future ilLbeing 
of men-while eagerly pursuing their present welLbeing. 

. I*li-belO'Ved (see III- HI), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
Beloved.] Not well-beloved; not beloved; dis- 
liked. 

2546 Bale Sel. jyXis. (1849) 282 They are not so ill-beloved 
of their county mcrch.anis. '2622 Mabde tr. Aieman's 
Guzman 247 There is not a man .. lliat hath so 

bad a name, or is so ill belou’d, as he Is, 2785 J. Trusler 
Alod. Times II. 269 Thereis .seldom a person dies that is so 
ill-beloved, but [etc.]. 2876 Geo. Eliot Der. xlv, His 
ill-beloved nephew, 

HI 1 ) 1004 , 'i*ll-Ijloo*d. [See III a. 2, Blood 
sh. 5 ; cf. bad, bloody Bad 6.] Unfriendly or nngry 
feeling,* animosity ; strife. 

^ 2624 Capt. S.M1TH Virginia 178 Finding this.. might breed 
ill bloud. <7x645 Howell /,<’//, (2655) I. lii. 222 It was fear’d 
this .. would have bred ill blood. 2703 Burchett Naval 
Trans, ni. xviL (1720) 363 This Action., bred ill Blood 
between him atid^ Raleigh. 2809 Wellington Let. to J. 
Villiers May in Qaxw.- Dest>,’ IV. 346 The embarra.ss- 
ment and ill-blood which it occasions. 2844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. ii. Don't let there be anyill-blood between us, pray. 
I'll-tjO’ding, o.- [Ill- 2:] That bodes, or 
portends evil ; of evil omen. 

2592 Shaks. X Hen. P 7 , iv. v. 6 Malignant and ill- 
Loading Starres. -1641 Milton Be/orm. 11. I2851) 45 There 
cannot be a more ill-boding signe to a Nation. 2720 
Welton Sieger. Son 0/ God H. xxviii. 740 Unhappy 
Time I Ill-boding hours ! 2855 Singleton Virgil I. -toi 

Dogs ill-omened, and ill-boding birds, Afforded presages. 
3 ffl-boned, -born:. see III- B. 

I'H-bre'd, a. [f. Ill adv. + Bred ///, c.i] 
Badly brought up ; characterized by ill breeding, 
unmannerly, rude. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

■ 2622 Mabbe tr. Alemaii's Guzman (TAl/. i. v. 1*30, 1 wa.s 
not so ill bred, but that I knew.. when it was Lawfull for me 
to speake. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 25 Some Duich- 
ill-hred S.ayler. 2673 [R. Leich)^ Transp. Rch. 39 These 
Arminians are the rudest ill bred’st persons, fi704 Prior 
Henry <5- Emma 462 The ill-bred question, and the lew’d 
reply. 2834LYTTON Pompeii i. i,An ostentatious, bustling, 
ill-bred fellow. 2892 E. Reeves Hoinnvard Bound 311 lln 
Spain] It is not considered ill-bred to stare at ladies. 

' lU breeding, i'll-bree'ding. [Ill a.^^ 
Breeding vi/. si.] Bad or inferior breeding or 
bringing up ; hence, Bad manners, rudeness. 

iSoo Mus. Hervey Mmrtray Fam. W. 136 Declamations 
against the ill-breeding of modern young men. 2829 Byron 
*pnan i. clxxiv, To say the best, itnvas extreme ill-breeding. 

Xll-coloured, -ored (i'hkt^'lajd^, a. [f. Ill a, 
+ Colour sb. -t-.-ED-; or f. Ill adv. ¥ coloured, 
p.T. pple. of Colour s'.] 


“ 1 . Having a bad, unpleasant; or inferior colour. . 

^ 2435 Misyn Firt itF Lorv 78 Noyd & disesyd, wonedyd Sc 
ill-colorde.- xjsi ^ IVodroso Corr. (2843) II. 582 He.. is 
turned blue and ill-coloured. 1748 Anson’s Voy. n. viii. 
219 If the .bottom be* muddy, the pear! is dark and ill- 
coiourcd. asjjB R. James .Dissert. Fevers (2778) 24 Ill- 
coloured spots all over him- 

* 2 , 7^. Having an evil appearance ; that does not 

* look well 

, 2631 Sanderson Serw. II. 22 Some things, .if they be not 
evil, yet are ilUcoloured..and carry in their faces some 
resemblance or appearance of evil. 

3 . Badly coloured or painted. 

. 2749 Berkeley Let. to Prior 2 Feb. in Fraser Li/e viii. 
(1871) 3x9 The third is a copy, and il!<oIourcd. 

XUcome (i’lk£>m),'2r. rare. [f.’lLL adv. -f Co 3 IE 
pa. pple .1 - IFnforlunately come or arrived ; not 
welcome. 

^579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf C\\j, A most illcome guest 
therefore. .<1 2592 ^Greene Ccotge a Greene Wks. (Rtidg.) 
264 K. /ames. Rly Lord of Kendal, you are welcome to 
the court. ‘ K. Edw. Nay, b\U ill-come as it falls out now. 
287s Aihettxum 21 Aug. 237/3 Always'welcomc, and as 
often income. ‘ 

Hl-conditioned (idikpndijand), a. [f. ill 
condition +, -ed 2.] Having bad ‘conditions* or 
qualities ; of an evil disposition ; in a bad condition 
or state. In Geometry, applied to a triangle which 
has very unequal angles, such as that by which 
a star’s paralla.< is determined. 

2624 Raleigh Hist. JVorfd iil (2634) 5 His owne sonne., 
being an ill conditioned Boy. 1694 Skimqh Bates’ Disf, 
(2723) 678/2' Gun-shot Wounds, and other malign and dl 
condition'd Ulcers. • 2772 Smollett Humph. Cf. 6 May 
bet. i, That a woman, .should place her affection upon 
such an u^ly, ill-conditioned cur. 2796 C. Marshall 
Garden, viii. (1813) 207 When roots re.nch a weak, ill- 
conditioned soil the trees must fall. 2850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (2863) 386 ‘ITits woman also proved ill- 
conditioned and thankless. 2^7 Allbutt Aied. 111 . 
922 Peritonitis. .of an ill-conditioned kind. 

Hence Ill-condl'tionedaess, the state or quality 
of being ill-conditioned. 

x866 Miss Mulock Noble Life v. 76 Ill-health, ill-humour 
and ill-condltionedness of every sort, 2875 Tait in < 7 </- 
iVoiris No. i.'ar The ill-conditionedness of the, triangle. 

Hl-content, -convenient, -enstomed, etc. t 
see III- B. 

Hid, obs. f. iiled^ from Ihh.v. 

‘ I:ll-dee‘ 4 y» Now Se. Also 6 evil-deedy 
(see note under III a.), [f; ill deed + -tI; cf, 
Deedy a.I "Given to evil deeds, mischievous. 

CX460 Tounteley Myst. xxx. 574 Riche and illc-dedy, 
Gederand and gredy. 2535 Lyndesay Satyre 4028 Luke 
quhat it is to be evil-deidie. 2536 Belixkden Cron. Scot. 
(2821) I. 58 He favourit evHl dedy men.- ^1728 Ra.msay 
Anacreontic on Lot>e; Cupid, that lU-deedy geat. 28*4 
Szeyre Redgaunflet ch. vii, Where that ill-’deedy hempy is. 

Hl-deserver, -deserving : see III- B. 
Xll-disposed (H|disppu’zd), a. [f. iLLartV. + 
Disposed^ 

1 . Having a bad disposition ; disposed to evil or 
harm ; immoral, wicked ; malignant, malevolent ; 
unpropilious. 

1432-50 tr. Higdert (Rolls) II. 367 The ylle disposede 
woman. C1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint, Alan, xvi, (2885) 
149 yil dy.sposed emperours .. had slayn grete parte off ]>e 
senatours, 2622 Andrcwes^ Sermons, If rugged or 
uneven the way, if the weather Jll-disposed. 2800 Asiat. 
Ann. Reg., Afisc, Tr. i8i/x The country towards Bhopaul- 
puttun was so Ul-d»sposed towards us, 2863 Barinc-Gould 
Iceland 249 A hard-hearted ill-disposed fellow. I 

.t 2 . In a bad state of health ; unwell, indisposed. 

J6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 660 We lost not any one, nor 
had one ill dispo>-«d to my knowledge.^ Howci.l 

Lett. I. V. xx.\v, ^ly Lord of Sunderland is still jll dispos'dr 

. 3. Badly disposed or arranged. 

1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 1/2 lU-disposed and >nis-matchtd 
Scraps. 2777 Robertson ^ 2783) III. 224 The 
apartments., were jll-disposed, and afforded little accommo- 
dation. 

‘4. Not disposed (At rw something) ; dismchned. 

2771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. xlvii. IV. 307 The people . . were 
never so ill disposed to receive him, as at the very time be 
pitched upon to make a descent. 

Hence lU-dispo’sedness (-ednes), state or quality 
of being ill-disposed. 

16*8 Bv. Hall Old Relig. (t686) Ded., The ignorance and 
ill-dlsposedness of some cavillers that txxed this course. 

lU-doer, -doing; see III- 2. 

Ill-ease ; see III ct. 9 . 

tIlleCebra*tion. Obs. rare. [n. ofaction'f. 
late • Lu illecebrdre to entice, allure, f. illcccbra ; 
see Illecedrous.] The action of alluring ; entice- 
ment, allurement. 

2624 Hevwood Gunaik, vii. 364 ITie Syrens, .insinuating 
into the earcs of man by their several! illecebrations or 
enticements, a 2704 T. Brown /W x. (2760) IV, 292 Modesty 
. .restrains. , the great familiarity of pleasant illecebrations. 
ioiecebro'se, 21. [See next.] ‘I'lill of allure- 
ments, Y^^'y inticing* (Bailey voL II, 
t Hle'CebroUS, a. Obs.. ^ [ad, L. (ante- and 
post-classical) illecebrdsusy f. illccebra charm, lure, 
enticement, f. illicPreXo entice (see Illect).] Allur- 
ing, enticing, attractive, 

1531 Elyot Goz'. u vii, The illcccbrous dilectations of 
Vc^s. 2588 W, WEtmB Eng. Poeirit (Arb.) 45 Such iUe- 5 


cibrous workes and inuentions, as among .them'., myght 
obtaine passage. , 2599 R. Lx-iozas. Auc. Fiction YiVy, Rockt 
asleep with the illecebrous blandishments thereof. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Illecebrous, that enticeih or allureth. 
I’lleck, sb. ? Obs. A name in Cornwall of a fish, 
the gemmous dragonet, CaUionytntis lyra. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 32 a, Of flat (fish there are) Brets, 
Turbets, Dories, Illeck, Tub [etc.]. xS8o IVest Comw. 
Gloss., Il/ici',Wlick,'the red gurnard. 

'h XllO'ct, S'. Oh. rare, [fi L. ilfcct-, ppl. stem 
of illicere to allure, entice, f. ? 7 - (IL-I) + '^lac^re to 
entice: cf. Allect.] 'Irons. To allure, entice. 

I .2529 S. Fish Subplic. Beggers 6 Had not theyre super- 
fluous rychesse illected thej;m to vnclene lust and ydel- 
nesse, iS 3 * Elyot Gov. t. vii, It were therelbre better that 
no musike were taughte to a noble man, than .. he shuld,. 
by that be illected to w.Tntonnesse. 1534 More On the 
Passion'NVs. 2315/2 Into- the fleshly body can the deuyll 
enter. . to illecte siyrre and drawe vs to hi< purpose. 

'Hence f lUecta-tion [late L. i/lec/afio'], allure- 
ment, enticement; fllle’ctive a., attractive, en- 
(icing; an enticing agent.' 

1652 Afagasironu 269 Ckirpocrates. .practised. .all 

other machinations, malignations,. inductions, illectations. 
2706 Phillips, lllecHve, Allurement, Inticemeni. 

Illegal (ilrg^OjC. SfL.Y .ilUgal (i4thc.) or ad. 
med.L. illegdlis, f. z'/- (Il- 2 ) -f legdlis Legal.] Not 
legal or lawful ; contrary to, or forbidden by, law, 
2626 [implied in I llecalness]. 2639 Fuller Holy IVar 
II. viii. (1647) 54 GibelHnus .. concluded the election of 
Ebremarus to be illegall and void, a 26^ Selden Table-t. 
(Arb.) 75 In all limes the Princes in England have done 
something illegal, to get money. 2769 ywirntr Lett. xxxv. 
166 They have .set aside a return as illegal. 2827 W. Selwyn 
Latv Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 925 Intended for carrying on 
an illegal commerce. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
60s To print such a tract without the approhation of the 
licenser was illegal, 

fb. Lawless, irregular. Ohs. rare. 

2728 R. Morris Ess. Atic. Archil. 20 How preferable 
the Beauties of ancient Architecture are to the illegal Pr.ic- 
tices of our modern Builders. 

Illegality (ih'gjediti). [ad. F. ilUgalili{\bfix c.) : 
see prec. and -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being illegal. 

• 2639 Fuller Holy IVar ti. xx. (1647) 70 The illegality of 
his election was rectified. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. 

§ 72 Mr. Hambden the most Popular man in the House, 
and the same who ^d 'defended the Suit against the King 
in his own Name, upon the Illegality of Ship'tnoncy. 2692 
T. HfALE) Ace. Nezu Invent, p. Jx.vil, 'The illegaliiy of 
granting Forfeitures before Conviction is now out of fashion. 
2772 Burkf. Bp. on AlxddUsex Elect. Wks. 2877 VI. 231 
How long the people are bound to tolerate the illegality of 
our judgments. 2840 Timrlwall Gn-rce VII. Ivi. 236 The 
charge of illegality, was well grounded. 

b. An instance of this, an illegal act or practice. 
2898 Daily Neivs 22 June 7/1 Bi'ihops must .. deal with 
titualistic illegalities within their diocese. 

.t 2 . =slLLEGiriMACY. Obs. rare. 

• 2749 Fielding Tom /ones r. iii, She took the child in her 
arms, without any apparent disgust at the illegality of its 
birth. 

niegalize (ilfgalaiz), v. [f. Illegal a. + -jze.] 
iraits. To render illegal. 

181B in Todd. 1B66 Cosmopolitan 28 Apr. 472/2 The 
official presence of representaiives from the bogus State of 
Western Virginia illegalises its functions. 

Illegally (ilrgali), adv. [f. Illegal a. + -lv 2 .] 

In an illegal manner. 

2628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. iv. 23 The reformed .. being 
by that Church illegally condemned for those points, are 
not heietickes. 2765 Blackstone Comin.^ I. xvi. (tSoo) 459 
The bastard shall.. be .settled in the parish, from wnence 
.she [the mother] was^ illegally removed, xE^ Latv Times 
Rep. LI. 333/2 A police con.stabJe procured a warrant to be 
illegally issued without a written information on oath. 
Ille'galness. rare. [f. as prec. + -.\£SS.] = 
Illegality. 


z6zS Impenchm. Dk. Buckhtn. (Camden) 69 The Article. . 
touching the illegalncss of embarguing. 2727 in Bailey 
vol. II : whence in later Diets. 

Illegibility (iledgibiditi). [f. Illegible a. : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being illegible. 

28x8 Todd, lilegibility, incapability of being read. 1853 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 2x9 My hand shakes so, j-ou must 
excuse illegibility. 

. Illegible (ile'd^ib’I), a. [f. Il-2 + Legible.] 
Not legible, that cannot be read; esp. of written 
cbaractfers ; Undecipherable. 

[xdxS'P. Gordon Barbour's Bruce Prefi, It was an old 
tome, almost inlegcable in manie places.] 2640 Howell 
Dodonds Cr. (1645) 55 The secretao* poured the ink-box all 
over the writings and so defaced them that they were made 
altogether illegible, 2792 Mrs. Radclipfe Rcvi. Forest 
ix, Here several pages of the manuscript were ,. tot.nlly 
illegible. 1852 Ruski.n Afod. Paint. I. Prcf. to rnd ed. 33 
It IS no cxcu.se for illegible writing, that there are 
who could not h.ave read it had it been pl^in. 2806 O. 
Macdonald Ann, Q. Neighb. v. (1878} 58 Mrs. Oldcastle s 
face, .was illegible. 

b. Unreadable, bec.itjse of language or rnatter. 

2756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 37/2 Let plodding Sloan Iiis izslc 
for authors boast, The most illegible esteem the mosL 28*2 
Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockbum Life IL L<t. C^ans^ 
Harlowe and Sir C Graudison owe their altracticn to 
their length .an abstract of either would Lc ilfegib^^ 1828 
Edin. Jlcif. XLVII. 203 Sir Michael Swtt.asain-Uing oil 
magic, witchcraft, and niysrer>*— 1> il‘es»ble. 

Hence IUe*ffibly m an ■ 

2828 in Todd. j86o .Motley Letheri, (1668) I. l 2 The 
diligent old man . -could write so lUcgibly. 
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Ille^tilliacy(il^d3i*timasi). [f.lLLZGTmiATE: 
see -Acy.J The quality, state, or condition of being 
illegitimate ; bastardy,- 
j68o "Wood (O. H. S.) II. 493 The King's declaration 
concerning the iUegitlmacie of the duke of Monmouth, 
X751 Earl Orrerv /iCff:arks Swi/"/ (1752). 5 other 
suggestion concerning the illegitimacj’ of his birth, is equally 
hd>e. 2864 Doras Majesties* Sen\ I. Eo His mother had 
addressed him . . by an epithet referring to his illeaitimacy. 
r832-3 ScHAFF EncycL Reltg. Kno'.vl. 2412/1 He., was 
fully a^^'are of tts illegitimacj’ .. as doctrinal evidence. 
1898 F. Hau. in N^ation (N. Y.) LXVI, ^i/x The [alleged] 
jliegitiroacy of [the expression] in ourmidsi, 

niegitimate (il;*'d3i'tim^t), a. (j 5.) [f. L. iile- 
gitim-us [sec Illegitime), after Legitimate a.] 

1. Not legitimate, not in accordance with or 
authorized by law ; unauthorized, unwarranted ; 
spurious ; irregular, improper. 

164s Miltos Titrach. (1851) 194 Who shall judge of 
public honesty ? the Law of, God . .or. the illegitimat Law 
of Monks and Canonists? 1790 Burke Fr. Rn\ \yks. V. 
117 A thing not only ricious in itself, but.. rendering ‘our 
whole government absolutely fliegitimate, and not at all 
better than a downright usurpation. 1874 H. R. Rewolds' 
^okn BaJ>t. jn. i. 132 Illegitimate aspirants to the prophetic 
and priestly offices. 1876 .Trevelyan Macnvlay I. v, 281 
A living embodiment . .of illegitimate curiosity. 

2. spsc, a. Not bora in lawfal wedlock ; not 
recognized bylaw as lawful offspring; spurious, 
bastard. (The earliest sense in Lng.) 

1536 Aci 28 Aft'X. ^///, c. 7 § 3 Elysabeth the kynges 
doughter iHegyttimate borne ^^ldcr the same mariage, 
X5S5 W. ^VATREMA^• Fardle Facions 1. v. 72 Ther is no 
child emon" them, though it be borne of a bought woman 
slaue, that is compted illegitimate. 2606 Siiaks. Tr, ^ Cr. 
V. vii. 18, 1 am a Bastard b^ol, Bastard instructed. Bastard 
in minde, Bastard in valour, in euery thing illegitimate. 
1827 Jarman Pczvell's Dmhes (ed. 3) II. 343 The testator 
having four children, three legitimate and one illegitimate, 
(the latter being the child of himself and his wife born 
before their marriage). 18;^ Froude CsesarxVu 152 There 
is no record of any illegitimate children. 

b. Not in accordance with rule or reason; not 
correctly deduced or inferred. 

1599 SilSKS. Much Ado nr. iv. 50 O illegitimate construc- 
tion 1 I scorne that with my hecfe, 1604 H. More J/ys/. 
Juiq.^ Apol. 513, 1 propound all these waies of division as 
false and illegUimaie. *773 Reid Ariitotlds Log. tv. § 4. 
82 As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken the 
labour to try and condemn them. 1864 Bowen Logic \\\, 
1S4 Throwing out at once all [the Syllogistic forms] that 
are illegitimate. 

c. Naturally or physiologically abnormal. By 
Darwin applied to the irregular or abnormal 
fertilization of plants. 

x6j^ Crooke Body 0/ Man 334, I cal! that a lawful! or 
Iegitim.ate birth which commeth in due time, & that 
illigilimate whicli happenelh before or after the due time. 
x 65 z^Lovl'll liitt.'Anim, Min. 411 The scirrhus thereof 
..if it be illegitimate and degenerat into a cancer; it's 
cured, by universal evacuation. x868 Darwin Anhn. PL 
xviii. II. x66 The illegitimaie unions of reciprocally dimor- 
phic Of irimorphic pFants. *825 Ibid. (ed. 2) xix. II. 166 
These illegitimate plants, as they may be called, are mot 
fully fertile. ' 

B, $b. a. A bastard, b. One whose position 
is viewed as in some way illegitimate. 

1673 [R. Lcicti] Trciusf. Reh. 47 Some of your papers 
may., dye the common death of xllegitimaiei.' 1828 P. 
Cunningham jV, B, Wales (ed. 3) 11. 108 The legitimates, 
such as ,have legal reasons for visiting this colony ; and 
the illegiiimatcs, or such as arc free from that stigma. X836 
(riV/f) The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 
285® J. Clyde Suffolk 87, In 1842, the illegitimates were, 
in Sufiblk, 8*x per cent. 

XUcgltiiuate (il/dsi'txrac’t), V. [f. prec. : cf. 
Legitimate il] tratss. To declare or pronounce 
illegitimate; to bastardize.- • . . 

x6xi CoTGR., Mor/e'tuain,, .the succession of, or estate left 
by. Illegitimated b.asiards. 1624 T. Scott I'ox Cali 7 To 
illigilimate Don Anthony,, .who was the first and neercst 
heire vnto that Crowne. a 1715 Burnet Titne (1766) 
II. 64 Tliey were by AcLs of Parliament illegitimated, ;*828 
D. X.!: Marciiant R^. Claims Barony Gardner p.‘ xi, 
Hvjdcnce whicli the English law deems sufficient, for ille- 
gitimating children, bom during the matrimony of their 
maternal jxircni, 

Hlegitimately (iUd^i-tim^li), adv . . [f.. Il- 
legitimate a. -f-LY-.] In an illegitimate maimer; 
unlawfully; without authority; spuriously. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 12 Lest he should have beene 
justly cast out by those Infidels, as one Illegiiimatly borne. 
1835 Frasers I\Ing. XI. 639 This is illegitimately deduced 
from his own premises. i858 Darwin Anhn. «V PL xviii. 
II. 166 Seedlings of/.^'Mr7f«/3‘ix//c'rtn«.. raised from plants 
illegitimately fertilise by their own form pollen. 
Illogi'tiinatenoss, ran. [f. .as prec. + -j?es 3.] 
e Illegitimacy. 

x643-6o Hexham Dutch Did., Onechtseha/, Bastardire, or 
llIegitim.Mencssc. x66i Morgan Sylu Gentry 11. 1 . 5 AdL- 
liaciion of illegitim.Ttcnesse of BirtL 

XUegitiinatioii (iird3;itimf«’j3nV [f. Ille- 

CITIM.ATE a.f after legitimation \ cf. obs. F. x7//- 
gitimetion in sense 2 (i6ih c, in Gotlcfroy).] 

1, The action of declaring illegitimate; a declara- 
tion of illegitimacy. 

*SS3 Act X Maty Sc^<. 2. c. i { s In xvliich .•mid Iwo Acts 
was contained the illcgilimaiions of >*our moit noble person. 
1583 Allen Admen. 32 The srntence declarator)* of Pius 
Quintus.. ag-Tinsi the said (QueenJ E!irab«th.. concerning 
her illegitimalion and x-surpation and inhabilUie to the 


Crowne of England, ifiia B.acon // w. 'VII, cS Richard 
the third had a Resolution-., to disable their Issues xpon 
false and incompetent Pretexts; the one, of Altaindor; the 
other, of Illegitimalion, x8x8 W. Taylor in Monthly Ret). 
LXXXVII. 534 To found his title to the crown on the illegi* 
tiniation, or bastardiratlon of the children of Edward IV. , 

*f2. Illegitimate condition;' —I llegitiilvcy. 

^ 1594 Parsons Confer. Success, ir. vL 134 They proue the 
illegitimation of these children of the Earle of Hartford, for 
that it could neuer be lawfully proued that the said carle 
and the lady Catherin were married. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (X677) 243 To his illegitimation he added incest. 
1707 J. CHAMBERLAyr«:.y/ii/^ Ot. Brit. lox A Boston, 
or a Bordure Gobonne, or some Mark of Illegitimation.* 

lUegitimatize (iird^i’timatsiz), v. [f. Il- 
legitimate a. +- 1 ZE .3 tram. =Illegitimate‘z;. 

i8xx Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 136 Thereby illegitimatliing the 
children, i860 Froude Hist: Eng. VI. xxx: 100 Until her 
[Mary’s] accession had been sanctioned by Parliament, and 
the act repealed by which she was illegitimatized. 

f Hlegitime, O.. Ohs.- rare. illlgiiitne 

(i 5th c.), ad. L. illcgitimuSj i. il- (II-^) + Icgitimtts 
Legitimate.] ^ Illegitimate cr. 

1502 Ord. Crysttn Men iv. xxi. (1506)234 If he were., 
bygarne, illegittime^orconcubinarie. x6£^ Gale jawrcriMwi 
72 This Ordinance is neglected by all as illegitime. 
niegirilimize) [f. L. illegitlmus (see prec.) 
-k-izE; cf. legitij}thel\ irahs. = Illegitimate 
5836 Froude Hist. Eng. II. xL 491 When both his 
sisters were illegitimired. 

lUeism. (i'lf'riz’m). nonce- 7 vd. ff. L. ille that 

man, he: after €goisml\ Excessive use of the 
pronoun he (either in reference to another person 
or to oneself in the third person). 

iSc^xo Coleridge Friend (yZiS) I. 36 For one piece of 
egotism, .there are fifty that steal out in the mask of tiiisms 
and ille*isms. 18x7 — Bio£. Lit. 4 An index exf>urgniorius 
of certain well known and ever returning phrases, both 
introductory and transitional, including the large assort- 
ment of modest egotisms and flattering illeisms. 

So I’lleist, One who makes much use of the pro- 
noun he,, or w’rites of himself as he. • ' 

2832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 241 Your intense egotist 
cunningly avoids the use of the first personal pronoun. He 
Is, in fact, an Ille-ist. 

tlUe-pid, a. Ohs. rare~^.‘ [ad. L. illepidus 
rude, unpleasant, f. x7 - (Il- 2) + /e/rVf/rr'pleasaht, 
graceful, Cf.OF. (Godef.).] (See qubts.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Illepid, without delectation or 
Grace, unpleasant. 1658 Piiiixips, Illepid, dull and un- 
pleasant in conversation. . • . • ' 

•MUe'Sedi///. iz. Ohs,rare~‘^, [l.'L.illt^s^us 
(see Illese) +-ed^.] Uninjured, unimpaired. 

xsst W. Copincer in Foxe A. 6* hL (1563) 831/1, In tbys 
my appeale reserued on my behalfe lllesed. 

Illess, a.x see Ill-less. 

Ille*vel, a. nottce-wd* pL-^.] Not level. 

1856 H. Maykew Rhine 107 The little illevel street, , 

t lUcviable,' a. Obs. ras-e. . [/.‘ Il-S +l^vi- 
ABLE.j That Cannot be levied or collected. 

1650 in Hale Sheriffs AccontptsfxCZpi 96 So‘much ofthe 
said Firmes as.. are become illeviable. a 1676 Hale Ibid. 
vii. 67 Obsolete, illeviable Firmes. 2706 Phillips, .///rm’- 

able, that cannot be levy'd,' rais’d, or recover’d, as An 

illeviable Debt, ' ' • 

Hl-faced, -famed, etc. ; see III- B. 

Zllfare (Mife-'i). [f. Ill o , -f-.FAHE 7.] 

The condition of faring or ‘ getting on ’ badly ; in- 
felicity; advereity; the opposite ol welfare. (In 
recent use only as noiicc-wdl) 

C1300 Cursor (Colt, Galba) He has ioy ofo)?cr 

mens ill fare, 2474 Caxton Recuycll of Troye KxZyi) 169 
This was to their vnhapp and ylfare. ^2640 Quarles fw. 
chirid. 1. 25 It much conduces to the dishonor of a King, 
and the illfare of his Kingdome, to multiply Nobilitie. 
2872 Ht. MarTineao in Athenoeum (1879) 31 May 695 
Thoughts on the operation of natur«Tl religion on human 
welfare or illfare, . > ■ ■ c- . • 

I’U-fa'ring, a. [f. Ill adv. -h Faeing ///. a.'] 
Faring badly, in bad condition ; ill-conditioned. 
Hence "f I-U-faTingly adv., in an ill-conditioned 
manner. r 

a 2400 SirPcrc. 848 Siche ille farande fare. 2580 Sidney 
Atxadia in. Wks. 2725 1 1. 627 The ill-faring wDrd offarcw'el. 
2^9 PoTTrsHAM Eng, Poesie iii. ix. (ArL) 169 When I con- 
sider .. how ill faring the Grccke terme would sound in the 
English earc. Ibid. iii. xxiii. 281 Another, .spake as ill- 
fariiigly in this verse. 

Ill-fated (i’l,f?>'tud: see III- III), a. , 

1. Having or destined to an evil fate. 

X710 Pope Windsor For. 311 softer strains ill-fated 
Henr>' mourn. 2805 Worosw, Fidelity viii, The day When 
this ill-fated Traveller died. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1. 

Arc not the miserable ill-fated? x88a J. Taylor Sc. 
Covenanters 29 TlLit iU-fated effort to retrieve the Ro>*aI 
cause. 

2, Franglit with or bringing bad fortune. 

2715-20 Pope Iliad i. 9 Declare, O Muse! In what ill- 

faied hour Sprung the fierce strife. 2720 T. Cooki: Tales, 
Prcposall, etc. 26 In an illfatcd Day J'hil.Tnder led The 
virgin Charmer to the VHet Bed. 

Dl-faur'd, a. A-.- .= lLi.-rAVOliiii;i), q.v. 
tIU-iavorited,a.£%-.«7«-T*. -Itt-F/vol-Km 
J579 G. Harvey Lettfr-hk. 83 Ibe ilfavoritid sprilcs and 
di^Hs ilmi iiowe so Crubic and infecte the world. 

Hl-favoTirod, -ored (i*l|i?**vaid), a. Also 
(5c.) iU-faur’t, -faur(o)d, -fawrd, -fn’ard, -fard, 
[f. Ill a. -{- Favouu sb. 9 -i- -ed-.] . Having a bad 


/VIIiLIABIiE. 

or unpleasing appearance, aspect, or features ; ill- 
looking, uncomely. (Chiefly of persons.) 

2530 Palsgr. 316/1 III favoured, layi. 1576 Fleming 
Panppl. Epist. 237 A deformed and j'lfavoured bodie.- 2622 
Bible Gen, xli. 27 The seuen thin and ill fauoured kine. 
2708 Swift AboL ChristianUyVlV^ 2755 II. 1. 89 An ilU 
favoured nose. 2809 in Skinner Misc. Poetry 209 (Jam.) 
Sae proud’s .1 am.. O’ my attempts to be a bard. And think 
my muse nae that ill-tawrd. n x8r6 Tannahill Priewr 
(1846) 80 He had an ill-faur't tawtie face. 2840 Dickens 
Earn. Rudge vi. Who is this ill-farDured man ? ■ 

b. traits/. Offensive (to some other sense than 
sight, or to the mind) ; objectionable. ' * ■ 

1553 Latimer .S' mw. Lincobish. (1562)140 , 1 m3’self..haue 
felt such an ’j-lfauored vnwholesom .sauor. -2578 L-i-te 
Dodoens vr. Ixsd. 742 The whole plant is of a strong il- 
fauoured stinking sauour. 2788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
1 , 111. iv. 258 These are vulgar, ill-favoured virtues, 2818 
Sco-tt Rob Roy xvIH, Blackguard loons o’ excisemen and 
gaugers. .the ill-fa’ard thieves. 2865 Pall MallG. 4 May i 
Democracy b an ill-favoured word to English ears.. 

lU-favonredly (Mifi'-vaidli), adv. [f. prec; 
+ -lv 2.] In an ill-favoured manner; in a bad or 
unpleasing way or style. 

• 1545 Ascham Toxoplu 11. (Arb.) 140 He that shot ilfauour- 
edtye shulde be mocked. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 41 
The rare morsell.’.so iifavourdly imitated by our inquisi- 
turient Bishops. 2678 Cudworth IntelL Syst, 1. iv. § 28. 
310 Men commonly pronouncing Exotick words ill-favour- 
edly. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t.’ Misc. (1733) I. 86 lllfardly wad 
she crook her mou*. ' 

lu-favotiredliess (i'Ii/?''v3rdnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being ill-favoured ; ugli- 
ness, uncomeliness, objectionableness. ' 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, DefomtUas .. vncomelinesse, 
ill fauourednesse. 1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. x\\. 17 
Although the illfavourcdnes of the cross darken the glorie 
of the Church before the world. 2656 Earl Monm. 
fr. Pamass. 220 Like those glass eyes which squint eyed 
people wear to honest the ill-favouredness of their faces. 
2w ^K\VES, Deformity, Ugliness, Ill-favouredness. 

Ill-forraed, •friended, etc. : see III- B. 

+ I’llfnl, rt. Obs. rare. [f. Ill jA + -ruL.] Full 
of evil ; harmful, pernicious. • i. 

2625 T. Adams JfViiVtf Dez’ill 38 In'manj* arts, the more 
skilful the more il-fuIL 

Ill-given (i-l|giVn), a. .Now only .SV. Also 
ill-gi’en. Addicted to evil couts^ or conduct; 

‘ ill-disposed, ill-inclined, malevolent ^ (Jam.).,' 
et 1568 Ascham Scholent. n. (Arb.) 25^ Salust was. . ill geiicn, 
by nature, and made worse by bringing vp. 2829 
Anderson Cuviherld. Ball. 259 I’s pe.<!tert wid an ill-glen 
weyfe. 2866 Carl^xe Reniim (1B81) I. 256 An ill-given, 
unserviceable kind of entity. • . • 

Ill-got (i’l|gp*t : see IiiL-‘III), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
pa. pple. of Get ti.] «next. ■ ' 

2593 Shaks. 3 lien. VI, 111. 11. 46 Things ill got had ever 
bad success. ‘2693 J. Drydbn, jun. in Dtyden's yrn'enalxW. 
(1697) 352 The Fabled Dragon never guarded more The 
Golden Fleece, than he his ill-got Store. 27 *S'Pope Odyss, 
XIV. 207 Of their ill-got spoils possess’d. 27S3 A. Murphv 
Cray'sdnn yrnl. No. 43 f 4 According to tlie old Proverb, 
ill got, 111 gone. 2848 J.A.(-lARLYLnir.Dn«/e’j//i/<‘W<?xix, 
Keep well the ill-got money. • • > • • 

lU-gotteu (Mj^p't’n), a. ,[f. Ill adv. gotten, 
pa, p^e. of Get v.] Gained by evil means. 

• 2552 Latimer 5//1 Serrn. Lords Pr. in Serin. (156a) 40b, 
YU gotten goodes. 2668 R, Steele llusbnndmads Calling 
V. (1672) 225 The third heir seldom enjoys ill-gotten goods. 
<ri8s9 IhlACAULAY Hist. Eng. xxiii. V,,45 Is compelled to 
disgo^c hb il)-goltCD gains. • . . , 

lU-liabitett, -hearted, etc. : see III- B. 

Ill hnmotu', i‘ll-lm'motir. [Properly two 
words : 111 a. + Huuouu ji.] . . . 

]■ 1. A disordered or morbid bodily ‘ humour ’ 
(see Humoub sb'. i]; Obs. 

a 2568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 2x5 Surclie mens bodies 
be not more full ' of ill humors, than commonlie mens 
m>*ndes,.be full of fansies. 266s Boyle Occas, Ref. iv, 
xix. (2848) 282 It would . . breed ill Humours and Disease, 

1 2. Ari evil or malignant inclination (1 Iu.mouk 'sb. 

6 b). Obs. 

1636 E. 'Dacres tr. MaehinvePs Disc. Livy 11. xiu. 325 
The Romanes having had some sent of this ill humour, that 
had possessed the Latins. 

3. A disagreeable, irascible, or sullen mood or 
frame of mind (Humouu sb. 5) ; crossness, morose- 
ness, sullenncss, bad temper. (In this sense often 
hyphened.) - 

2748 G. White »S"/r;/r, (MS.), To bear with the ill Humours 
and Vices of iho'Je from whom they have worldly Ex;>cci.^. 
lions 2776 Bentham Fragiu. Ge^’i. \Vks. 2838 1. 230 It is 
with men that they are in ill-humour, not witli J.tws. «tB7a 
Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 31 Dean Swift. -the best 
and most perfect specimen of ill-humour. 
ni-lltlinOTired (idihiri'majd), a. [f- prec. + 
-Ei)^.] Having or showing ill humour (sec prcc. 3) ; 
bad-tcmpcred, morose. 

2687 CONGREVE Old Bach, in, x, Iajic, they say.. will 
..make illhumourcd people good. 2876 IlANCTort Hist. 
CLS. VI. xUx, 360 Joseph U overcame hw ill-humored 
demurs. . *», » 

Hence ITl-hin'znonredly adv., in an ill-humour, 

S7^sSi:n’iKicaAffccd.(ed.s)1, 171 Marguentdiphutnoisreilly 

retoried [etc.]. 2859 tiiN. I\ Tiiomi-^on Audi ,* 1 //. 11 . *ctx. 

S'j What is the use of parading this ilJ-humourtdJy J 

IH-husbond v . : see 111- 4. ■ 

-fUli'aBlc* n. Obs, txtre. [f, 11-- -t- Liaule.] 
Not liable. 



ILLIBEBAI., 

3649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich, lly cclxxviii, That the 
King might Act secure, .and be Illyable to .other men’s 
Account. Ibid,, Hett. IV, cxxiii. Whose -Station They 
knew Illyable, to any frame Of Processe. 

Illiberal (ili-beral, ill-), a . {sb.) - [a. F, iUibiral 
(14th c.)) ad. L. illibcraUs mean, sordid, f. ^l^ 

+ Itberdiis Liberal.] , , - 

1 . Not befitting or. of the'natufe of a free'man ; 
not pertaining to or acquainted with the liberal 
arts (see Liberal), without liberal culture, un- 
scholarly; ill-bred, ungentlemanly, unrefined; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude, sordid. 

*S35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 42 Ane Planctius, quhilk 
wes ane rycht soft man, Without ingyne or jeopardie in 
weir.'. llliberall, and richt seindell wes tfew. c:iS90 Mar- 
lowe Faust. L 35 This study fits a mercenary drudge.. 
Too servile and illiberal for me. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
If. 02 Mechanicall & illiberall crafts, a 16x9 Fotherby 
Atheoni. lu i. § i (1622) 172 No Art, neither Uberall, nor 
illiberall. t64X.HiNDE J. Bnien xxxviii. X20 To celebrate 
their Festivals with such illiberall' plays and sports. 1641 
Wilkins Math. Magick i.’n.(i707) 5 In Propriety of Speech 
those Employments alone may be styled Illiberal, which 
require only somebodily Exercise, as Rlanufaclures, Trades. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. 27 Sept., Every word or phrase you' 
. . cannot find in Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin. 175X Ibid, 18 Mar., Your 
hand-writing is one, which is indeed shamefully bad, and 
illiberal. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. L 1. v. § j2. 352 Most 
of the youth .. betook themselves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
There should not. .be a trenchant distinction of employ- 
ment, as between-. men of liberal and illiberal p’rofessions. 
1875 JowETT Plato {ed. 2) V. 79 No man will be allowed 
to exercise any illiberal occupation. 

transf. xSoj Topsell Ser/ents (1658) 604 Serpents have 
many Epithets given unto them, as illiberal, perfidious, 
treacherous., and such like. 

2 . Not generous in respect to the opinions, rights, 
or liberty of others ; narrow-minded, bigoted ; 
opposed to liberal . principles liu , ecclesiastical, 
political, or commercial relations. 

a 1649 Chas. I (J.l, The charity of most men Is grown so 
cold, and their religion so UliberaL X713 Steele Guardian 
No. I r 3 7'he affinity between all works which are beneficial 
to mankind is much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of 
Scholars will., allow. 1759 Robertson I/isi. Scot. 11. 1. 120 
Popery . . of the most bigotted and illiberal kind. x86d 
Felton Anc,ff Mod, Gr. 11. x. 459 The- unwise and illib- 
eral policy of the great powers [towards” Greece].' 1885 
Law Times 10 Jan. 181/2 Wc cannot .. think that any court 
would put so illiberal a construction upon sect. 7. 

3 . Not free or generous in giving ; stingy. 

‘1623 CocKERAM, Illiberally couetous, base. 1695 Wood- 
ward Hat. Hist. Earth (1702) 257 Earth did not deal out 
their Nourishment with an over-sparing or illiberal Hand, 
xysa Mason El/rida 8 More apt. .to err, In giving-mercy’s 
tide too. free a course, Than with a thrifty and illiberal 
hand To circumsenbe its channel. 

4 . Comb., illibeyal'ininded, 

1806 Simple Narrative 1. 21 His imperious ilUberal-minded 
wife. 

B. sb. (ftofioo-use horn 2.) One who is not liberal 
in opinions, etc. ; one who is opposed to Liberalism 
in politics. 

x8i8 Ladv Morgan Autobiogr. (18^9) 1 They all turn moi, 
pauvre chitive, into political capital in the fund of lllibcrals, 
1827 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 112/1, 1 may be a Tory, and 
an illiberal. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1. i. 6, 1 am a violent 
Illiberal; but it does not follow that I must be a Conservative. 
Hence Illi‘'berallsni, lUi’beralness, illiber- 
ality, illiberal principles. 

. X727 Bailey vol. II, Illiberalness, Niggardliness, Un- 
bounlifulness, Meanness of Spirit. 1839 Spirit MctroJ>ol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) ll. 370 No real corruption, no leal 
illiberalism, will be tolerated in any administration whatever. 
3851 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 397 The now fulfilled prophesies 
of Illiberalism. 1865 Sat. Rev. n Man 276/x This slough of 
intolerance, and illiberalism, and servility. 

lUiberality (iUberseriUi). [a. F. illiberaliU 
(14th c.), ad: L. iUiberdlitdt-e 7 n\ see prec.' and 
-iTi'.] The quality of being illiberal (in the various 
senses of the adj.); meanness; uncharitableness; 
niggardliness, stinginess. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix.- (1887) 206 To ’-be re- 
covered from ilUberalitie in trade. 3589 Puttenham jEn.f. 
Poesie i. xx. (Arb.) 57 Parsimonie and illiberalitie are 
greater vices in a Prince then in a priuate person. 3607-32 
Bacon Ess., Parents <5* Childr. (Arb.) 274 The ilHberaiitye 
of Parentes in allowance towardes theire Children is' an 
harmefull errour. 1775 Sheridan Rivals Pref., There will 
always be found a petulance and illiberality in their remarks. 
1833 Brewster Newton (1855) 1. iv. 100 The illiberality of 
England to her scientific institutions. 

' XlliLeralize (ilrberabiz), V . [f. Illiberal a , 
+ -IZE.] irans. To render illiberal. 

2807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 568 It illiberalizes 
science. 1840 Mill Diss. fi- Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 464 
One who is to be dreaded by Liberals. lest he should illibe- 
ralize the minds of the rising generation. ' 

Illibera*lly (iU'berali), adv. [f. Illiberal a. 
+ -LY-.] In an illiberal manner ; see the adj. 

C16XX Chai’man Iliad tu. 378 There is no God given more 
illiberally To those that serve thee than thyself. ' 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety xiv. r 2 One that had been bountiful 
only upon surprize and incogitajncj', illibemlly retracts and 
contradicts his original design. 2753 Checterf. Lettt 
(1792)- IV. eexeix. 19 Nineteen, an age at which most of 
your countrymen arc Illiberally getting drunk in Port at tjie 
university. 1818 . Hallam Mid. (1872) L 498 Tne 

spirit of their administration was not illiberally exclusive. 
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ILLIQXTATED.' 


+ lUice'ntiate, a . Ohs, rare“‘\ [£ Il- 2 -f- 
Ltcentiate.] Unlicensed. 

a 1659 Ea'dy Alimony i. iii. A ivb, Tim. Surly Sir, your 
design \ Hax. To ruine yourDesign,iincentiate PJay-wright. 
f Illice’ntious, a. Obs, ran~^. Done \Yithout 
license, unlawful, illegal. 

_ 1622 Malynes Attc, Lttw^Merck, 461 Derogating many 
illicentious customes which grew by peruetsnesse and 
corruptnesse of nature. 

Illicit (ilrsit, ill-), a. Also 7 -ite. [a. F. illicii'e 
(14th c.), ad. L, illicitusy f. f/- (IL-^) 4 licUus pa. 
pple. of licerc to be allowed.] Not authorized or 
allowed; improper, irregular; esp, not sanctioned 
by law, rule, or custom; lmla^Yful, .forbidden. 

a 1652 J, Smith SeL Disc, vilL 390 To purge and reform 
our hearts and all the illicit actions ana motions thereof. 
1664 H. hloRc Mysi. Iniq. 274 Corrupting Christianity 
with the ilHcite Doctrines and practices of, Idolatiy', 3748 
Ansotis Voy. \, ix. 8$ T*he illicit commerce carried on to the 
river of Plate- 3806 Surr [Vinter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 24S, 

1 am the offspring of illicit love, 2815 European Mag. 
LXXIII. 154 Between'the 6th and 7th bars, .are formed two 
illicit fifths, x^s McCulloch Taxation 11. x. (1852) 365 
Illicit distillation U but little prevalent. 18^ Geo. Eliot 
F, Holt i. (x868) 25 Interested in stories of illicit passion. 

b. Of an agent : That does something illegal. 
18^ S. Dowell Taxes in Eng. IV. 1. i. 5 (This] enabled 

the illicit manufacturer to compete successfully with' the 
fair trader. 

c. Logic. Illicit process : that form of syllogistic 
fallacy in which - a term not distributed in the 
premisses is distributed in the conclusion. 

1827 Whately 88 To infer a universal conclusion 

[from a particular minor premise] would be an illicit process 
of the minor. x866 Fowler Induct. Logic {1869) 91 This 
fallacy is called illicit process of the major or minor, ac- 
cording as the term illegitimately distributed in the con- 
clusion is the major or minor term. 

Hence Hli*citly adv., in an illicit manner. H- 
li'citness, unlawfulness (Todd, 181S). 

j8i2 T. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 221 Captain Smith 
skulked thither illicitly. 1856 DoveXo^c Chr. Faith iv. ii. 

§ 3. 200 They introduce illicitly and unconsciously the idea 
of mind. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 225 A more profitable 
trade was illicitly carried on with the Spanish settlements. 

t Illi'citous, Cl. Ohs. rare. [f. as Illicit + 
-0U8.] = Illicit. Hence f Illi’citonsly adv., 
unlawfully. 

•x6xx CoTCR,, Illicxte, ilHcitous, xmlawfull. Illiciteftieni, 
iiUcItously, vnlawfully. ^1603 "Urqumart Rabelais jii. xi. 
88 That'sort of Lottery is.. ilfidtous, 

1 1 ‘lligate, ». 06s. rare. [f. L. illigat-, ppl. 
stem of lUigare to fetter: see next.] trails. To 
bind or fetter ; to bind with a spell. 

1638 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 127 There were two thus 
illigated for three years space, and then reconciled, and bad 
a very fine child. ' - 

tllliga’tion. Obs. rare. \pi(li.'L.illig^t^on^ettt'y 
n, of action from illigdre to fetter, entangle, f. tV- 
(Il- 1 ) 4 liglire to bind.] Entanglement. ‘ 1 

x627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxi. 205 Not apprehend- ; 
ln^ the hardship of others, by reason of the Beckomngs and I 
Illigations of pleasure. 1656 Blount Glossogr., llligatiou, 
an inwrapping, or iniangling. 

f lUi'g'hteil^ V. Obs. ' [app. an alteration of 
Alighten v.^j after illuminate, etc.; cf. En- 
lighten.] irans. To illuminate, enlighten, lit, 
and (Freq. in i7tli c.) 

XS5S J. PwiLroT in Coverdalc Lett, Mari. (1564) 241 The 
knowledge of God which bath illighlned your mynde with 
the true religion of Christ, 1592 Greene's Groat's IV. JVit 
Addr., "Wit may, .be termed the worlds goggle-eyde Lampe, 
which illighlning all darkens its owne, , 364X Hinde -I. 
Bruen xv, 50 This 'vas the worke of grace, being illightened 
himsclfe to iUighlen others, 1647 Trapr Comm. Col. iv. 13 
A Minister roust be likcthe Sun, that. .illightenelhall round 

about iu 3693 G. Fiumin Rev. Mr. Davifs Vind. ii. 15 The 
understanding being illightned to see ibis Christ, 

Hence f Illi-g-bteued ppl. a., tllli*ebteiun£r 
vbl.sb.\ also +IllLrlitener, an enlightener.; 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVars iv. Ixxxv, When as th’ illightned 
soule discovers clecre 'iV abusing shewes of Sense. 1629 
Sir iv. Muke True Cruci/txe 238 Illightened eyes did 
view the tree of life- *638 Featly Transub, 65 The il- 
lightner.. of antiquities. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 299 
For the illighlning of any mind, though never so darke. 
Iliimitability (ili-mitabrliti). . [f. next + -rr Y.] 
The quality or condition of- being illimitable ; 
illimitableness j boundlessness. '! ' • 

x84t Blaclrto. Mag. I.. 62 The first and strongest iimpres- 
sion] the stranger wandering through l-ondon feels^is the 
idea of illimita'biliiy. 1880 VEiTCii^D^xcaz/rr’ Method 
Introd. X57 To know one’s own limit is to know one’s own 
illimitabiht)'. 

Xliimitable (ili’mitab’l, ill-), a. (j/^) [f. Il- 2 -t- 
Limitable: cf. F. illiinitablei\ That cannot be 
limited or bounded ; having no detenninable limits ; 
limitless, boundless. 

3596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Love 57 The heauens il- 
Itmiiable hight. 1634 W. TiRwinY tr. Balzac s Lett. (vol. 1 .) 
398, 1 might seeme to ..prescribe Hwes to what is illimit- 
able. 3725 Pope Odyss. xx. 75 Tost thro’ the void illimit- 
able space. 3805 Foster Ese. tv. -H. X37 The attempt to 
comprehend the illimitable soul. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1. 
(1843) 13 This huge illimitable whirlwind of Force, which 
envelops us here.' ^871 L. Stephen Playgr.- Europe (1894) 

75 -An illimitable appetite. 

B. sb. That which is Illimitable ; an illimitable 
thing. ■ - . 


1884 Browning FerishtaJt; Ploi<ulturc 35 Clean-cut from 
out and off the illimitable. 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Mar. 
677, I see bnl>» unbounded space and indefinite time, and 
within those iUimitables a finite worlds; • . , 

Xlli-juitableness. . [f. prec. + -ness] The 
quality of being illimitable ; bonndlessneas. 

3843 C/in Rememhr., Laud in Mozley Ess. (1878) I. 255 
Restless illimitableness distresses the age. 38W Spectator 
17 Nov. 1282/2 When we apply the epithet infinite to space 
or time, this notion of perfection changes into that of il- 
hmitableness. 

Illinutatly (ili-mitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-lv 2.] In an illimitable manner ; without limita- 
tion or possibility of limit. 

*75S Johnson, lUimilahJy. • 3798 Hist. \n.-Ann. Reg. SB 
These [projects] were illimit.ibly extensive. sS 66 Spectator 
S7 Noy. 1282/2 Degree-s of infinity, i.e. of magnitude.s each 
of which^is inimitably large or small, 1879 L. Stephen 
I'ohnsonpv. ^ He talked and drank t'ea niimit.ably. 
t Illi*lQlteltef n. obs,. [ad. late L. illimifdt-ns, 
S, il- + Imitdre to limit, f. limit-em Limit.] 
Unlimited, unbounded. ' . . . 

3602 Fulbecke Paudectes ti Alexander the great.. did 
claime a generall and absolute power indefinite & illimitate 
ouer all men. 3604 T, Wright Passions v. § 4. 197 An 
illimitate and boundlesse sea. 2640 R. Baillie Canferb. 
Sell-convict. 120 They tell us .. that the power of all true 
kings is . . absolute and illimitate. 

Illimitation (ilimit^^'/an). rare. [f. Ii>2 + 
I-IMITATION ; cf, F. illifitilaiioii.'] 'I'he condition or 
fact of being unlimited ; freedom from limitation. 

36x0 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownisis § 23 Their Popes supre- 
macy, infallibility, illimitation. 1836^ Sir W, Hamilton 
Metapk. (1877) II. yxxviii. 374 Of tnese two repugnant 
opposites, the one is that of 'Unconditional or Absolute' 
Limitation; the other that of Unconditional or Infinite 
Illimitation. 

Illimited(ilrmited, jll“),<7. [f.It-^ + Limited.] 
Not limited ; unlimited ; unbounded, unrestrained. 

x6o2 Fulbecke 61 The vnsatiable couetousnes 

and illimited encroachment. 1645 E. Calamy Indictm. agst, 
Eng. 33 Some plead for an illimited toleration of all Re- 
ligions. 3738 \V. Wilson Def. Reform. Prine, Ch. Scot! v, 
(X769) 338 Xiic King wa.s obliged to take a most illimited 
oath. 3827 Aikman Hist. Scot. III. iv. 467 ITie illimited 
power of the bishops. 2835 Lynch Lett, to Scattered vi. 8r 
Human wrath may be blind, illimited, or selfish. 

Hence lUi’mitedly adv,, unlimitedly, unbound- 
edly, lUi’iaitedness, the quality of . being il- 
limited, unlimited quality or degree. 

a 1614 Donne BmPovorer (X644) 46 This' nalurall law, of 
Selfe.prcservation .. doth not so rigorously, and urgently, 
and ilJimitedly binde, but that [etc.!, 1647 Ularendon^/xA 
Reb. vnj. I 86 'Ihe absoluteness and dUmifedness of "his 
Commission. . 27** Wollaston A'le/. v. 70 He must 
exist in the best manner iHimitedly and infinitely. 2843 
Gallenca Italy, Past ff Pr, (1848) I. zxx New (nith«.in 
the illimitedness of our human faculties. 

lUination, erron. form of Illinitiok. . ' ' 

tlllinei t'- Obs. rare. [f. L. illiud-re, f. il 
(iL-i) + lini’re to smear. Cf. obs. F, illiner 
(Cotgr.).] trans. To smear, besmear. 

26x5 Crooke Body cf Man 209 A yellow oily humor 
wherewith the passage,.isiIlinedorsmeared. 

i* lUi’nealy n. Obs. rare. [f. Il-2 + Lineal.] 
Not lineal; ‘outofline*. 

1647 Ward Sim/. Cobler^^ Kingdomes. .uasound in their 
foundations, illineallia their superstructures. 

j'X'llingjVbl.sb, Obs. rare. [f. Ill r. +-INGI.] 
a. Evil-doing, injuring, harming; speaking ill.- -b. 
Being or becoming ill ; illness. 

c 1220 Bestiary Sox] gelt hem here billing raffe 

wi6 illing, tcloggeS and tetireS hem. Balfour 

Practices (1754) ^ Of thame that have spokin with IngUsh- 
men in illing of Scotland . . in tressounabill manner. 17x9 
D’Ukfey Pills IV. 91 To prevent her own Heart’s illing. 
IlHnition (ilini'Jan). Also erron. -ation. [n. 
of action from L. illinlre (Columella, Pliny), late 
variant of illinh-e to smear (see Illine).] 

1 , The smearing or rubbing in or on, of ointment, 
liniment, or the like. b. concr. That which is 
smeared or rubbed in. 

•3684 tr. BonePs Mere. Compit. xtv. 472 Upon the applica- 
tion or illinition of any fat things, presently Pustules arise. 
3822-34 Good s Study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 257 A flannel shirt 
dipped in the oil . . continues to be worn, mter fresh illina- 
tions, till a cure is obtained. 

2 . transf. fa. A calcining process, in which 
metals were ‘anointed* with certain solutions (see 
quot. 167S). Obs. b. concr. A thin crust of extra- 
neous matter formed on the surface of metals ; hen ce. 


a coating of foreign matter on other substances. 

3678 Salmon Lend. Disp. Vi. viii. 834 Potential Calcina. 
tion, which is done by Corrosion, is either by Immeraion, 
Amalgamation, Cementation, Fumigation, or lllimtion. 
Ibid,, By Illinition, or Anointing, which is done m; anomt- 
ing plates of Metal with the Solution of Sm j** 

Armoniack, Sal Gem, or Common Salt. ^ 3683 Tirrtvp hleta 
hi in. II. 21 There are other w.ij’s of Calcinations, .of Alctai : 
viz. by..lllinations. 2796 Kirwan\ AV r/fi- 
165 [AsbestiniteJ is sometimes dl.<gui>ed by a ? 

illinition of black manganc--te- x8xx 1 ^ ^ 

306 Leaving on broad cloth a farinaceous iliimtion. 

IlUpsis, erron. for EtLirsiH. 

3749 Penvxr Pros. Numbers 63 -An ^ 

the Kbythmus, by contracting two Syllables into one, os 
'/is, ifon'il for it IS, do not. „ rr t v/- 

fl'Uiquated, ppl- a. Obs. rare-^. [f. 
qudl'tts, pa. pplei of ilUqndre to flow into, f, tl- 



ILLUDED, 


iliiTtmutated. 


fb. To cheat out of (something). Ohs. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIll^ c. 16 § i Iliuded and dece>’\'ed 
thereof. 

t3. To evade, elude. (In quot. 1820 , 

In some Instances there is proh. confusion x\nth ehtde. 
>553 Brexde Q. Curtins (R.) [Hcl cutt with his sworde 
the cordes a sunder: iberbj* cither illuding, or else fujfiUng 
theffcct of the prophesie, 1599 Breitzhtcns Let. xiii. 44 
One place in Plato excepted, which the Reuerend Father 
hath notably iliuded. iSao ^ioIR in 627 

The magic rainbow.. Receding, and illuding ever. 

Hence Illu'ded ppl. a . ; Illu’ding "vbl. sK and 
ppL a. . ' 

<**547 Proclam. Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. BH- (^ 7 ^ 5 ^ 
III. Ji. 76 To the great Deceyte, illudjmg and seducyng of 
our Subjects. 1577 Fenton* Cold. £/ist. 192 Giuing^ no 
other credite to it than as a \*ision or illuding sugg^tion. 
i6to Healey St. Au^. Citle 0/ God 62 To passe the time m 
vaine commendations of the laboure of iliuded antiquitie. 
1696 LoaiHER GoodiviiCs Disc. vii. 136 An illuding and 
mocking of them- 1745 Wartos Pleas. Melanch. 185 The 
woodman's stroke, or distant tinkling team.. alarms The 
iliuded sense. iZZj Atkemum 3 Dec. 745 A They [women] 
come across unfav-ourable specimens of the illuding sex. • 
f Ulu’dent, c 2 . Ohs. rars~K [ad. L. illudens, 
~ent-em, pres. pple. of illuJere to Illude.]- .De- 
ceiving, deceptive ; mocking. 

?<**S 5 o Pkylogamus in Skelton's IVks. (1843] !• Introd. 
116 O pc«te so impudent., To thee the goddes pnidente 
Minerua is iUudente 1 - . 

Xlltl'der. rare. [f. iLLUDE-r-ERl.j One who 
illudes; a mocker, deceiver^ • 

1550 Bki.^ Afot. 53 O Illuders.of ryghteousnesse I 1598 
Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. n. in. Colonies 121 False Berosus 
and such fond Deluders, (Their lealous Readers insolent 
Illuders). 

UlTurte (ilh7*m), V. [A poetical shortening of 
Illumine : ct rehtviCj also used by Shaks. Perhaps 
influenced by F. allttmer^ ralltimer (OF. alumer^ 
rahtmer\ also OF. enhwter^ of which the stem 
-lumtr came through *-lumner, from L. -lumuidrc^ 
= Illumine: almost exclusively 

1. trans. To light up; to make shining or bright, 
to brighten. 

160* StiAKs. Ham. I. i, 37 When yond same SiarTe..Had 
made his course t* illume that part of Heauen Where now 
it bumes. *788 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 
x8x 2 U. 17 Tnumoil instead of Wax was bid I’DlumeThe 
goodly company and Dancing-room. 1791 Cowtzr Odyss. 
XIX. 42 Pallas from a golden lamp illumed The dusky \s’ay 
laefore them. 182* Shelley Hellas 60 A second sun array'd 
in /lame, To bum, to kindle, to illume. 2875' Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 131 It illumes to a greater 
extent the atmosphere. 

2. transf, and ftg. To Might up’ (the face), as a 
smile; to enlighten or illuminate (the mind or 
understanding). 

a 1764 Lloyd ir. Voltaire's Henriade Poet, Wks. X774 11 , 
«2 Descend, and with thy strong and purest light My 
\*erNe illume ! 2795 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans ni. 146 
Loftier thoughts illume The enlighten’d glance. 18^ J. 
Grahamk Sabbatk 311 A smile illumes The face of some. 
1862 Neale Hymns East, Ch. (i866) 57 Till through fast- 
closed doors Thou earnest Thy Disciples to illume, 
t 3. To set alight, kindle. Also fig. Ohs. rare. 
1728 Pope Dune. in. 260 Yon suns, he rears at pleasure 
higher, Illumes their light, and sets their flames on fire. 
174* Akessiue Pleas, /mag. i. 363 She by this Illumes 
the headstrong impulse of desire. 

Hence Illumed (ilh7*md),///. a. Also Hlu*mer, 
one who or that which illumes. 

1836 1 . Taylor /Vy'f. Tke. Another Lrl/eisB^j) jjg A wide 
illumed landscape, 1854 Keicktlev Myllud. A7ic, Greece 
(cd. 3) 3B4 Castor being the Illumeri 
Illu*me, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Illumination. 
1838 J. Strothers Poetic Tales 37 The lightnings flashed 
ineir dread illume. 

l^jun^able (il'u minabT), a. [ad. L. z7/u- 
tmttdbil'is, f. illutnitidre : see Illumine 1/.+ -able.] 
Capable of being illumined or illuminated. 

1730*5 Bailey (foUo), lllutninablcy capable of being ca- 
lightened. 1891 H. Joses Broxvninga^o A drench of utter 
dark not illummable by white. 

XHuznina'do, obs. variant of ilhuninato^ with 
Sp. ending -ado; see Illuminati. 

1672 H. More Brit/ Refly 17 For there arc .some high- 
flown llluminado's, that hold that lying with another mans 
wife is not Adultery* in them though it so in others. 
lUuminant (il‘/7*minant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
illutnindixt-em^ pres, pple, of iUitmindre to Illu- 
minate.] A. cdj. Lighting up, enlightening. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. .193 Chrj-sostom stiles it [divine 
illuminaiionl the illuminant Intellect. 18S6 E. Wop-soeix 
Cos/, Divine Helf viiL iiBSSj 153 ‘T>'pC3r* and sacrifices 
were *a shadow* of the good things to come *, and therefore 
not illuminant of them. 

S. sh. Th.it which illumines or illurainales ; an 
illuminating or lighting body, substance, or agent; 
a source of illuminaiion. 

In Webster 1864 notc<l as Ohs. but subsequently in common 
u<c as a general term for artificLa! agents of Huht. . , 

1644 Diccy iTni’ Tre.tt, 1, xtii, (1645)139 The refraction 
is made towards the perpendicular drawn from the illu- 
miriani to tlic superficies. z6S6 Boyle .WAw/ H'a/. 
iv. X17 The Bodies tlui arc endow'd with it Uight] ..as the 
ri-ancts by participation from an Evirrual Illuminant. 1875 
BEoroco Sailors Pocket Bk. v. (cd. =) 133 The inuminanis 
or combustibles liavc consisted of animal or vegetable ods. 
xB 3 » Ball Mall G. 20 2/x Ibc incandescent lamp as a 

domestic lIluminanL 1E95 CT.ocv.iX'trSii'eetheart Trav, 232 
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He carried do ' illuminant W’ith hirh e.\cept a few lucifer 
niatche.s. * 

niu'minary, a. and sh. rare: [f. ILLUIIIXE v., 
after luminary^ 

A. adj. Tending to illumine ; illuminative. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Illuminaryy of or pertaining to 
Illuminating. • . . / . 

fB. sb. o Illumination. Obs. 

xigz Luttrell Brie/ Rel. (1857) 1 1 . 608 The kings birth 
day.. ringing of bells, fliuminaries and bonefire.<L ' , 

'Illuminate (ilh7*mintft), ///. rr. and jL Also 
6-7 -at. [ad. L. illufniitdi'tis-, pa. pple. of illu~ 
mindre (see next). ■ ' . : 

In use as pa. pple. and ppl. adj. before the introduction of 
Illuminate V.y of which it subsequently served as pa. pplc., 
but w'as graduallj’ displaced by UHtminalcd.l 

A. pa. ppU. and adj. 

1. Lighted up; made bright by light, arch. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 307 Callede Delon in that 
hit was illuminate of the son a fore .other londes. 1555 
Eden Decades 265 .Shorter nyghtes .. illuminate of the 
moone. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 121S He could see. 
the earth no more, but the Isles all bright and illuminate 
with a mild and deli^te fire. ’ 1753 Short m P/iil. Trans. 
XLyill. 362 The illuminate 'limb of the Moon. 1845 
Loncf. 77 > a Child 206 This rustic scat.. With its o’er- 
hanging golden canopy Of leaves illuminate with autumnal 
hues. 

‘t 2. Enlightened spiritually; divinely tanght or 
inspired ; in technical use, converted, baptized.' 
Sometimes contempUious = professing to have the 
inner light. Obs. 

. 2563 W1N5ET FourScoir Thrc Quest. ^Vk.s. 1888 1 . 00 The 
haly penitent man Serapion, quha..\ves illuminat'be the 
spirit of prophen'e. 1579 J, Field tr. Calvin's 13 Serrti. 
Ded. BJ b, loyning and conixing so neere with Anabaptists,' 
the spirituall illuminate, .Pelagians, and • other raerile 
mongers. 15$^ Nashe Utt/art. Trav. 27 You may bee’ 
counted illuminate botchers for a while, but your end 
will bee Good people pray for vs. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1624) 489 The illuminate Elders of the Familists. 1617 
Moryson Jtin, I. L V. 72 Cloysters..of repenting or illu- 
minate women, so they call whores cniringfjloysters. -1672 
Cave Print. C/ir. 1. viii. (1673) 2zr Speaking to the illu- 
minate or Baptized, a 1677 Barr6w Serm. (2686) III. 
xxiii. 258 The most illuminate Seraphims. 

3. Enlightened intellectnally ; well-informed, 
learned, arch. 

*579 Folks Heskins' Pari. 121 The illuminate doctor 
cryeth out agaynste bis obcecate and blind enemies. 2603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § 3 If they be illuminate by 
learning.^ 2649 J. Eccliston tr. Bekmen's £p, (x886) 84 As 
the illuminate mind shat! well see. 

4. —Illuminated 5. 

385Z R. H. Stoddard Hymn to Flora^ Illuminate missals 
open on the meat^^ Bending with rosaries of dexvy beads. 

B. sb, A spiritually or intellectually enlightened 

person, or one claiming to be so ; one initiated into 
‘ the mysteries arch. . . 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 100 That bold attempt 
against such illuminates, and men sitting neare vnder God 
Almighties knee. 1622 T. James Jesuits Denvu/.xi^ Every 
lesuit takes, vpon him to be an illuminate, an inculpate 
guider of soules. 2683 Tryon IVay^ to Health 262 This great 
Philosopher and Illuminate of his A^e, x86o Lowell in 
Atlantic Monthly Aug. 248 The illuminate too often looks 
upon the stems and flowers of language, .ns mere handles 
by which to pull up the grimy tubers. 2889 F. Hall- in 
Hation (N.'Y.) XLIX. 334/3 Not one of these illuminates 
has given proof of. .even a moderateacquain'tance with [etc.]. ' 

lUuminah© (ib/I'min^'t), v. Also C ilium-, 
yllumynate, pa, t. (.SV.) illumuat, [f. L. illtt- 
miudt-, ppl. stem of iUumitidre to throw light on, 
light up, brighten, set in a clear light, make illus-- 
trious ; in med.L. to baptize, to kindle, to paint or 
limn in colours ; f. Il -1 + lumen lighL] 

1. trans. To light up, give light to. 

*535 STEWARTCro/i. Scot. II. 604 Ane feild of bimeistgold 
so l^cht, That all the land illumnat with preit Hcht a 1545 
ldooRV>t,Profwsi. Prol. mlutrOil.Knozol.ii&jo'^ Forewords 25 
Lyke to theson. .illumynatjmge as well the infcryal planetes 
as the superyal planetes. 26^ Milton L. vri. 350 God 
made two ^reat lights . . .\nd set them in the Firmament of 
Hea%*’n To illuminate the Earth. 27x8 L\dyM.W. Montagu | 
Let. to Otess Bristol 10 Apr., The mosque [is] illuminated- 
lA-ith a vast number of lamps. *736 J. M*Ure in Z. Boyd s 
Zion's Fltr.vers (1855) App..32/2 it is illuminated with 4* I 
windows. ^ 1872 Veats Teelut. Hist. Comm. 139 Most dwell- j 
ings were illuminated by brands or torches of pinewood. 

b. To give light to, or remove blindness from 
(the eyes), csp. ftg. in religious sense. 

2581 Bentley Mon. flairones it. 209 Illuminate mine 
eics..O good Lord, that I sleepe not in'darkenes. 2596 
SpEssyjt Hymne Beautie 20 Doc ibou vouchsafe with thy 
love-kindling light T’ illuminate my dim and dulled ejme. 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 74 He commands his 
sonnes eyes'., to be forfetted, but tb'e poyson is morc-mcr- 
cifull, leaving one eye a little illuminate. 2672 Flavel 
Fount. 0/ Lijex. 30 To sin with eyes clearly illuminated 
with the purest Light, , 

2. To shed spiritual light upon ; to enlighten 
spiritually ; in quot. 1098,10 bring the Gospel to. 

.(In mod. use consciously figurative from r.) 

2538 Starkly England 11. L 143 Thaihyt may plesc Hym 
. .to yllumynate and lyght our hartys and tnyndj-s. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Liiany, That it ma5*c please ihcc 
to illuminate all Riihops pastours, and ministers .. \uih 
true knowicgc and vnderstandjmg of thy word. , 16x1 
Biple Heh. x. 32 The former d.iyc^. in which after yee were 
illummat^, ye indured a great fight of afiliciienM. a 1656 
JiAUSiSin agst. //. Ghost Tracts (1677) 13 Anciently, to be 
illumiaaied iignified to be iJaplizcd. 16^ Fryer . 4 rY. E. 


India ^ P. 272 St. Basil illuminated the lower Armenia. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe u. vi, That He . . would further illumi- 
nate them with a beam of his heavenly grace. 2875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost iv. 99 Faith therefore illuminates us to 
know that God is the end for which we were made. 

8 . To enlighten intellectually ; to give knowledge 
or understanding to. 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. Worlti I ly b, Ex- 
cellent Doctors in this Universitie. .by wliose good condition 
and doctrine all Europe is at this daye illuminated 2635 
J. Hayward tr, Biondts Banish'd Virg. gi Disciplines 
illuminate the intellect. 2776 Boswell Let. to Johnson 
20 Feb., You have illuminat^ my mind, and relieved me 
from imaginary shackles of conscientious obligation. Mod. 
Testimonial^ I cannot imagine a teacher more gifted to 
lead, encourage, and illuminate a body of young students. 

4. To throw light upon (a subject); to make 

luminous or clear ; to elucidate, absol. 

1586 Ferns Bias. Centric To Gentlem. Inner Temple, 
Other autentique probacions did illuminate and give in- 
formation. 2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alfh.^ Illuminate, to 
inlighten, or make plalne. a 1624 Sutnourne S/ousals 
(16S6) 17 Which Reason might be illuminated with sundry 
Examples, a 2748 Watts (J.), My health is insufficient to 
amplify these remarks, and to illuminate the several pages 
with variety of examples. 1791 Boswell /ohnson Feb. an. 
1744, The various incidents [in Johnson’s*Life of Savage’) 
are. .illuminated throughout withso much philosophy. 2852 
p. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. ly, Iv. 267 All combine to 
illuminate the obscure period of. ’.history. 

5. To make resplendent or illnstrions ; to shed 
a lustre upon. 

i6ot Shaks. /ul. C. i. iii. no ^Vhat trash is Rome?.. 
When it serues-For the base matter, to illuminate So vile'a 
thing as Caesar. iSjaLiTHCow Trav. 'x. 497 The chiefest 
Gentry. . . All which in each degree .. Illuminat the soyle with 
grandure. 2830 DTsraeli Chas. / Ill.iv. 43 Hampden was 
to have illuminated with his genius this new order of govern- 
ment. 2850 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. viL 203 Self-sacrifice 
illuminated by love. 

6 . To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or in honour of some person or some e-y’ent. 

i X70Z Land. Gaz. No, 3842/2 The whole City being in an 
j e.xtraordinary manner illuminated. 2727 tr. Frezier's Voy. 

\ 204 The Steeples of the Church were adorn'd with Ensigns 
. .and illumin.ited with Lanihorns. 2S63 lUuslr.Lond. A'rrvz 
28 Mar. 358/2 The hotels .. and places of business were 
! illuminated with . . transparencies and variegated lamps. 

7. To set alight, light, kindle, rare, 

1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Wa/.^66 [It] will extinguish a 
torch that is lighted, and being immediately puy in again, 
it will illuminate it. 1849 Thackeray Pendennxs xxxviii, 
The butler, .illuminated the antique Gothic cfmndelier. 
b. intr, (for rejl.) To take /ire, to kindle,’ 

280X Med. /ml. V. 585 The wood when it begins to 
illuminate, is mostly deprived of its resinous particles. 

8 . To decorate (an .initial letter, word, or text,’ in 
a mannscript)with gold, silver, and brilliant colours, 
or with elaborate tracery and miniature designs, 
executed in colours ; to adorn (a manuscript, inscrip- 
tion, text,' etc.) with such decorative letters and 
miniatures. •{•Formerly, also, to colour a map. 

(In tills sense it has taken the place of Enluminc.) 

2706 Phillips, To /lliuninate,\,io draw in Gold, and 
Colours the beginning Letters'and other Ornaments, as it is 
done in many old Manascript Books ; to lay Colours upon 
Maps and Prints. 27x0 He.^rne Collect. {O.'id.S.) III. 47 
Some of the Letters are illuminated. *2774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry Dissert, ii. (1775) I* 42 He w;^ so fond of letters, 
that he did not disdain to bind and illuminate books. 2864 
Lviftet's Trial'll, irt. viii. SS ThaCsh.iII be the text which 
I choose, to illuminate and hang up in my bedroom. 

Hence lUuminatinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Illu*- 
mlnatliigly adv,, in an illuminating way. 

C156X Veron Free-xvill 4 b, Without the illuminating 
• and inspiration of the holye ghost. 263* Lithcow Trav. i.- 
31 The splendor of the illuminating Image, 2643 Milton 
Divorce u. iii, The illuminating guidance of Gods Law. 
1780 CowrER Table Talk 712 To shed illuminating rays On 
every scene and subject it surveys. 2854 Tomlinson 
Arago's Astron. 127 Each point of the illuminating surface 
will project . . a light which will diminish in the inverse 
proportion of the squares of the distances. 2860 R^dc 
Cloister ^ H. I. X2 He had made several trials at illu- 
minating. 2891 G. Meredith One 0/ our Conq. III. xii, 
249 It ivas the more illumitialingly damnatory for being 
recognized as the sentiment which no father should feel. 

XllTUuinated (il’;7*mincHC*d),///. a. [f. Illu- 

MINATK V. cf. ILLUMINATK a.'] 

1. Lighted up; made light, Juminous, or resplen- 
dent. 

1664 PowF-R Exf. Philos. H. 91 Sucli like illuminated as’r 
as this we breathe in. 27*5 tr, Panciretlus' Ketiim Mem. 

1 . 1. \i. 27 The Bononian Stone .. if exposed a while to (he 
illuminated Air, will imbibe the Light. 283X Biie\^i5tek 
Of tics Introd. 2 Light is emitted from every point cf a 
luminousor of an illuminated body. 2884 J.'Bwttzn 
IVaich 4 * Clockm. 85 Illuminated dials for turret clocks 
are as a rule made of opalescent glass, 

2. Having or claiming spiritual enlightenment. , 

2606 G. WfooixoCKE] tr. Ivstine Llivb, .Analuiptiiis.. 

trusting NTilo illuminated rcuclalioas. 2768 H. Waltou; 
Hist, Doubts PreC 3 All very ancient histor)' except that 
of the illuminated Jews is a perfect fable. 2B63 Guo. 

Romota i, i, Evc^' tt^'d-^rion ..has rnany meanings, wincn 
it is gis'en to the illuminated only to un/cld. 

3. Enlightened iniclleclu.'illy. 

1661 hovLtxSfy/e 0/ Script. (1675) tsB.'niey Wieve ihcm 
to have been endowed witfi very il(unu’n.yed intciiectiw^ 
2791 Paisk Ri'oktt 0/ Man (ed. 4) 10 That august, h»o- 
minalcd and illuminating iKxly of men. 1831 CxiLTUi 
Sart. Res. ill. viii, ‘But is it not the deepest J-aw ol 
Nature that she be constant ?' cries an illumiuilcd cuss. 



ILLUMINATI, 


4/, Of of belonging to .various societies 'or orders 
called iilttminaU. Also absol. — Illujiinati, 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 27i> One of the illu- 
minated fathers of the Familists. x6^ .tr. Boithours* St. 
J^iatius II. 77 In Spain certain Visionaries, who were 
call'd the Illuminated, or Men of new Lights. 1802 Edin. 
Mev. . I. 17 The object of the Illuminated Orders was 
probably, .unattainable. 

. 5 . Or letters, writing, manuscripts, etc, : Adorned 
vnth. brilliant colours, metallic pigments, etc. (see 
iLIiUMlNATf: V. 8). 

17x2 Hearne. CoZ/rr/, (O.H.S.l III. 372 Not only the 
Black, but all the Red (commonly call'd Illuminated 
Letters) are printed. 1765 Blackstone Coimn, I1774) I. 
2 S 5 A copy of this act, elegantly engrossed and illuminated. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Truth Wks. (Bohn) II, 51 
Illuminated missals. • . . 

College slang. Ofate.xt; Having an interlinear 
translation. 

1851 B. ’H, Hall College Words 261 -///Kw/r'wa/erf books 
are preferred.. to ponies or hobbies, as the text and trans^ 
Jation in them are brought nearer to one another. ;• ' 

- II Illximinati (il‘/7min?*t3i, ilrrmina-ti), sh. pi. 
Also sing, illuminato (-a’t^j) ; f,pIur._-oesi 
[Plural of L. illnitiinaltiSy It. ~ato *■ enlightened', 
used in fig, sense.] • A name assumed by or applied 
to various societies or sects because of their claim 
to special enlightenment in religious, or (later) 
intellectual, matters. ■ 

a. Applied to a sect of Spanish heretics which 

existed in the 16th c. under the name Alumbrados 
or ‘enlightened'; subsequently, to a similar but 
obscure sect of Familists which arose in France in 
Louis XIlFs reign. ' . 

XS99 8 KtiD\s Europz spec, (1632) 166 An other .pestilent 
Sect there was not long since of the Illuniinati in Aragon. 
1652 R. Boreman Countr. Caieeh. ii. 5 The Illuminatoes of 
the times, the Anabaptists. x^6 tr. Bouhours' St. Igna- 
tius 11.77 The Inquisitors.: were induced to believe, that 
..the Person . .might either be an Illuminato or a Lutheran. 
X749 Bp, Lavincton Enlhus. Methodists ff Papists (1754) 
1 . ii. 1 14 The Alumbrado’s or Illuminati of Spain. 

b. Used to render Ger, llluminaten, the name 
of a celebrated secret society, founded at Ingolstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1776, by Professor Adam Weishaupt, 
holding deistio and repnblican principles, and 
having an organization akin to freemasonry ; hence 
applied to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or 
free-thinking, e. g. the French Enoyclopjedists. 

X797 J. Robison Uitle) Proofs of a Conspiracy against all 
the Keligions and Governments of Europe, carried on in the 
secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading 
Societies.’ 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 119 
The doctrines of the Illuminati and principles of Jacobinism. 
x8o2 Kett Elent, Gen, Knowl. ys (Jod.) The Freethinkers 
of England, the Pbllosopbists of France, and the Illuminati 
of Germany. 

c. gen. Persons affecting or claiming to possess 
special knowledge or enlightenment on any sub- 
ject : often used satirically, 

; x8i6 T. L. Peacock Headlong HaU\,y\\e. conversation 
among these Illuminati soon became animated. 1846 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iv. 157 What was dark to himself was 
happily quite clear to these illuminaii [the alchemists]. 
18^0 Marg. Fuller Li/etviikout fy Li/e within (i86o) 41 
Wilhelm is deemed worthy of admission to the society of 
the Illuminati, that is, those who have pierced the secret of 
life, and know what it is to be and to do. a 1878 Sik 
G. Scott Recollect, iii. (1879) hi All thanks and honour., 
to the older Pugin, however much our illuminati may sneer. 
1887 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 592 -An illuminato like KatkofF 
may write as if Russia was invincible; practical men know 
better. ' ’ ’ . , 

Illumination (ilbrmin^i’Jsn). [a; F. illumina- 
Hon (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. illumindtion-em, n. 
of action Lilluminare to iLLUiiiNE, Illuminate.] 

1 . The action of illuminating ; the fact or con- 
dition of being illuminated ; a lighting up, a sup- 
plying 'of light. - . . . . 

Circle of illumination : see Circle 2 a- ! 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) ji Fyre scattered in the 
ayre, or illuminations, are generated in the lowest region of 
the ayre. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Mercurie 
..plaied at dice with the Moone, and won from her the 
seventieth part of every one of her illuminations. ^ 1766 
tr. Seccaria's Ess. Crimes xi. (1793) 44 The illumination of 
the streets during the night at the public expense. 1784 
CovvPER 7V7r/tfiV.274Theglowinff hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination. x8x6 Playfair Hat. Phil. II. .83 
The circle separating Day from Night, or the light from 
the dark hemisphere of the earth, is called the Circle of 
illumination. 1869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. i Feb. 226 
The source of illumination chosen was the electric light. , . 
The dirt and filth. .were strikingly revealed by this method 
of illuminatiort. 

b. Optics. Degree- of lighting up ; the mtensity 
of the light falling upon a surface, as measurable by 
the amount reflected from each unit of the surface. 

■ 1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics § 4io The illumination 
of a surface phaced in a beam of parallel luminous raj^ is 
the same, at all distances. 187s Ure's Diet. Arts \\,ZZx. 
Experiments for determining the relative luuminatton of 
the different lights. 

c. Directly/?^, or in fig- context. 

S646 Sir T. Bso'wne Pstnd. Ep. t. v. x8 Our understand- 
ings being eclipsed,, we must betake ourselves to wayes of 
reparation, and depend upon the iHumination of our en- 
deavours. 1662 Stiluncfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. v. § 5 Nature is 
sensible of. .the imperfection of its own light, and therefore 
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ILLtrillNATORY. 


seems rather to require further iHumination.' 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n. Superannuated Man, The prospect.. threw 
something of an illumination upon the darker side of my 
c^livity. ft 

2 . Spirituaf enlightenment ; divine inspiration ; 
*)* spec, baptism (pbsi). ' (The earli^t sense in Eng.) 

. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. DeP.R. 11. viiL(MS. Harl, 614) xob/2 
He clepeh & bringeb he neber ordris, to be parteners of f e 
illumynacioun of bo schynynge of god. c 1450 tr. De Imita- 
Hone MI, Contents xxvii, A pralerfor illuminacion of mjmde. 
SS70 Dee Math.Pref. 15 Speciall priutledge of Illumina- 
tion, or Reuelation from heauen. 1640 Habinctok Castara. 
111. (Arb.) 1X2 Confounding with supernatural! niumination, 
the opinionated judgement of the wise. *725 tr, Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist, syth C. 1 . v. 57 Besides the Name of Baptism 
, . they ^ave it also the Name of Illumination, of Light, of 
Circumcision. . 2845 H. J. Rose . Tfuology in Encyct. 
Metrop. 11 . 872^1 Ecclesiastical History gives us several 
instances of similar claims to prophecy and divine illumi- 
nation. 1837 Keble Eucharist. Adorat, 15 Tn baptism 
we are illuminated, in illumination adopted. 

b. pi. An instance of this ; an inspiration ; a 
revelation. 

^ 4-1340 Hamcole Prose Tr. 17 pe deuelle entirs ban by fals 
illumynacyons, and fals sownnes and swetnes, and dyssaues 
a mans saule. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 220 Madoc 
ingeniously perusing the older illuminations and seeing in 
some things the prophecie of this authentique Bardh- 1764 
Harmer Observ. ix. vi. 250 Worship God. .to Whom in 
justice you' ought to ascribe these illuminations.* 1878 
G Stanford Symb. Christ i. 12 Whose soul was.. visited 
with preternatural illuminations. 

3 . Intellectual enlightenment ; information, learn- 
ing ; f occas. in pi., intellectual gifts. Also, the 
‘ enlightenment' or doctrines of the llluminaH. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. xz They (Columbus and 
Americas] had an Antecessor from whose writings and 
Plats they had their illuminations. 1658 Evelyn Diary 
27 Jan., These and the like illuminations, far exceeded 
his age. 1692^ Ray Dtssol. World iiu ix. (1732) 40X After 
further Illumination they were better informed. 1862 
Lewes Stud. Anim. Life i. 4i*rrom the illumination of 
many minds on many points, Truth must finally emerge. 
1881 J. C. Shairp Aspects Poetry iv. 105 To turn the tide 
againfet the lUumtnation. of which Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the host of Encyclopedists were the high priests. x886 
Dowden Shelley 1 . 534 The materiaUstic philosophers of 
the French Illumination. 1893 Sir R. Ball Slory ef Sun 
75 The illumination which mathematics alone can afford. 

4 . The lighting up of a building, town, etc. (now 
usually in a decorative way, with coloured lights 
arranged in artistic designs, etc.), in token of festivity 
or rejoicing, b. with an and pi. An instance of 
this; also pi. the lights, or figures composed of 
lights, used in such decoration. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. ^3 With many bone- 
fires and illuminations at night. X898 Fryer Ace. E. India 
4 * F. 94 A Time of Solemnity sometimes kept for several 
Weeks together with Illuminations on their Houses. 2767 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 39 At the Church of Noire 
Dame, where we went to see a magnificent illumination, 
with figures, etc. 1823 Byron ywa/jvii.xliv, When London 
had a grand illumination. .So that the streets of colour’d | 
lamps are full. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., The illuminations 
were really magnificent, 

atirib. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, It was an illu- 
minatioo night, 

t6. Klucidation. Obs. rarc'^^. 

2656 B- Harris ParivaCs Iron Age l xvi. 32 For the re- 
stauration of learning, and for the illumination and illustra- 
tion of Sciences. 1658 Phillips, Illumination, the same 
(as lllucidatiou, an explaining or making clear]. 

6 . The embellishment or decoration of a < letter 
or writing with bright or luminous colours, the use 
of gold and silver, the addition of elaborate tracery 
or.miniature illustrations, etc.: seelLLUMLVATDT/.S, 
b. with pi. The designs, miniatures, and the like, 
employed in such decoration. + c. Formerly, also, 
the colouring of maps or prints. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Illumination, ..a. laying colours 
upon Maps or Printed Pictures ; so as to give the greater 
light, as jc were, and beauty to them. 1856 Roskin Mod. 
Paitzt. III. IV. viii. f 9 The distinctive diflWrence between 
illumination and painting proper, being, that illumination 
admits no shadows, but only gradations of pure colour. 
2858 Hawthorne Fr. fi- It. Jmls. II. iiz Beautiful illu- 
minations, the vermilion and gold^ of xvhich looked as 
brilliant how as they did five centuries ago; 2870 Ruskin 
Lect. A rt v. 138 Perfect illumination is only writing made 
lovely; the moment it passes into 'picture making it has 
lost its dignity and function. 

Ili’aminatism . (iUw'minetiz'm). ‘ [f. Illumi- 
N.\T-I or Gen JllnmincU-en-^-^i%>s^ f=lLLU3iiNiSir. 

1798 Han. More Fern. Educ. (1799) 1 . 42 Poetry as well 
as prose, romance as well^^ history, writings on philo- 
sopmcal as well as on political subjects, have thus been 
employed to instil the principles of llluminatism. 2842 
BlackvJ. Mag. LL 52 There would be ample materials .. iif 
the mesmerism of France, and the iUumtnatism of Germany, 
Xlltuniliatist ^ (il'« inin/tist), [f. as prec.+ 
“iST.] = Illuminist. 

2851 S. Judo Margaret 11. vU. (1871) 274 A third sect, 
who are less despised, and yet are more wntcmptiblc — the 
lUuminatists. x88o T. Frost Forty Y«trd Recall. 23 The 
day dreams of the lUuminatists, St. Simon and Fourier. 

Ijlu’miiiatist-. rare. [f. Illuminate + -ist,] 
An illuminator of manuscripts. 

1845 J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life, Chaucer lor 
It is the monks leaving work .. but the caligrapher and the 
jlluminatist stir nol.,.they go on busier than ever. , . . ^ ■ 

' Ulnnmiative (ihfi'minf’tiv, d. (j 3 .) [f. 

JU illuminate, ppl. stem of illumindrc to Illumi- 


nate: see -ATIVE. Cf. F. illttminalif c:, 
Gerson).] 

■ 1 . Having the property of illurainatingjTjghting 
up, or affording light. 

1644 Digby Two Treat. 1. iv. (1645) 38 The illuminative 
action of fire. 1706 Phillips, Illuminative Month, ..xhsx 
space of TimCi during which the Moon gives Light, or is to 
be seen betwixt one Conjunction and another. 2870 J. 
Scoffer.s Stray Leaves Sciewe 106 Carbon.. united with 
hydrogen, .becomes ordinary illuminalive gas. 

Jig. t85^ Carlyle in Wemyss Reid Li/e Ld. Houghton 
(1891) I. xi. 526 The sight of your face will be illuminative 
to everybody in these premises. 

2. Having the quality or claim of ilinminating 
spiritually , or intellectnally ; sfec. applied to the 
second stage of spiritual advancement : see quots. 

i649*Jer.'1‘avlor^/. Exemf.i. v. iii. 90 After .. the punl- 
tive part of repentance is resolved on, and begun, and put 
forward .. we then enter into the illuminative way of re- 
ligion ; and set upon the acquist of virtues and the purchase 
of spiritual graces. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. xxv. 287 
Illuminalive and inspired physick he detested. 16^ Wood- 
head .S'/. Teresa i: xxii. (1671) 144 After many yearcs first 
passed through the Purgative way, and some advance made 
in the Illuminative. 1830 Southey in For. Rev. r]- Cent. 
Misc. V. 3x8 The purgative, illuminalive, and unitive stages 
of devotion. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. viu II. 108 A 
glimpse into the interior of the Berlin Schloss.. which will 
be illuminative to the reader. 2872 Liddon Elem. Rclig. 
iv, 12Q Revelation must be not merely illuminative, but 
remedial. 

* b. Const, of. rare. 

1701 Norris Ideal World i. iii, 257 Upon the contrary 
supposition, that of God's knowing the creatures in tliem- 
selves, the consequence will be, that the creatures are freely 
illuminative of their Creator. 

’ 3 . Pertaining to the illumination of -writing. 

1870 T. Nichols Handy Bk. Brit. btus. iv. 3^3 The finest 
and richest specimen of Anglo-Saxon illuminative art. 

B. sb. An illuminating agent, rare, 
axyxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 246 The 
Book inspir'd . , There all Inflammaiives of Love Divine ; 

; There all sublime lllumioatives shine. 

niuminato, sing, of Illuminati. 
lUximiliator (il'/z-min^itw). [ad. L. illitmi- 
ndtor, agent-n. f. illumindre -to Illuminate. Cf. 
F. illuminafcztr (17th c.).] 

1 . He who or that which illuminates or gives 
light; an illuminating agent. 

1598 Florio, Illuminatore, an illuminator or light-giuer. 
*755 Johnson, Illuminator, one who gives light. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLII. 260 Steam and gas . . arc the grand 
facilitators and illuminators of the intercourse of the most 
distant provinces. 1883 Century Mag, XXVI. 339 To pro- 
duce a cheap illuminator from water. 

b. techn. Applied to various instruments or 
devices. 

a. In a microscope or other optical in.strument : A lens or 
mirror for concentrating the light, b. In Surgery' : An in- 
strument for directing a strong light into any cavity of the 
body^ or for illuminating an internal part. o. A glazed 
opening in a floor, the deck of a ship, etc., to admit light to 
the part beneath. 

2837 Goring Sr Pritchard Mictogr, 9, Fig. 4 is an illumi- 
nator for op.aque objects. 

2 . One who illuminates or enlightens spiritually. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1S81) 25 The holy ghoost, con- 
firmatour and lllumynatour of al good werkts. a x7xx Kkn 
Hymns Evaug. Poet. Wks. 2722 I. z8o For hcav’nly Truth 
dispos’d, 'Then their Illuminatour lliey adore. 2866 J. G. 
Murphy Conon, Exed. xxviii. 30 The Lord above is the 
great Illuminator of the darkened sou). 

3 . One who enlightens intellectually, who im- 
parts instruction or knowledge ; applied contemp- 
tuously to the i8th century Illuminati. 

*777 Pennant Zcol. IV. Advt. 4 That wonderful man 
(alter Ray) the greatest illuminator of the study of Nature. 
1790 Hist. Europe In Ann. Reg. xxfi The new illuminators, 
who despised all experience, and disdained all wisdom but 
their own. 1809-20 Coleridge Ffietui (1865) 214 I’he light 
of philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, points 
out the pcsbcssors as the victims, rather than the illuminators, 
of the multitude. 2862 F. Hindu Philos. Syd. 215 

mte. It is one’s self that apprehends, and. .the illuminator 
desiderated by the Ved 5 ntins is superfluous. . 

*^• 4 . One who m.okes resplendent 'or illustrious, 

160s Verstecan’ Dec. Intell. v«. (1634) 203 The poet 
Geffery Chaucer, who. .is of some called the first illuminator 
of the English tongue. • 

5 . One who embellishes letters with gold and 
colours, or manuscripts. with omainentai w’riting 
so embellished : see Illuminate v. 8. 

(2655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 llluminaiores, such ^ 
gave light and lustre to ^Ianuscripts.] 2699 WANLEv in 
Lett. Lit, Men ((Camden) 286 It seems to me to have been 
the name. .of the Illuminator. 2708 Hearne Collect, 8 Oct. 

(O. H. S.) II. 138 TTiey arc .. of a .. large size for y' use of 
Illuminators, ' 2762-72 H. Walpolk Vertues Anted. 

Pa:«/.(i786) 1 . 69 The most valuable artists oftliat age were 

the illununators of manuscripts. 2842 W. Spai^inc //rf/x 
fy It. Isl. il. 244 Fra Angelico, educated as an tlluminator 
of manuscripts. 

, [f. L. illumindt- (see 
minative; cxplanalor)', 

; colouring of a map.) 

VI. SI2 In the leaf coo- 
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lUu'minatory, rare. 
Illuminateti.) + -oky.] Illu 
(In quot. 1762, applied to tht 
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//'a-j. (1876) n. 47 You have time plenty to look fon%*ards to 
the commencement of your illuminatorj'course in October. 

Illumiaie v. Also 4-6 illumyne, 

yll*. [a. K. illiirnincr (I2-I3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. iiirtminare^ « Illuminate v. 

1. trans. To light up, shed light upon ; to shine 
upon or into ; to light up in token of rejoicing or 
honour. 

*375 Barbour Bmce vni. 228 Thair sperls, thair pennow’n>'s, 
ft thar scheldls Of Hcht lllumynii all the feldis. 1^7 
Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 22 A ful greth lyhl lllumyned 
sodcynly that derk presoun. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 4 * 
Rose 41 Illumynit our with orient skyis brychi. 1667 
Miltos P, L, I. 666 The sudden blaze Far round ilIuniinM 
helL 1794 Sullivan* View Nat. I. 375 Clouds .. illumined 
by the sun. 1852 Tennyson Ode^ WellinstoK^ vni. When 
the long-illumined cities flame Their ever-loyal iron leader’s 
fame, i860 Tvndau. Glac. i. xxyii. 202 The Aiguille and 
Dome were most singidariy illumined. 

Jig. 1530 in Dnnbads Pcems (1890) 322 Jesus the sterne 
of most bewte In the is rissin ..Fro dirknes to illumyne the. 
1856 Sat. Rev. 11 . 465/2 Casual expressions .. illumine 
hidden depths in the man’s heart and character. 

b. To give light or sight to (the eyes). 

1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VIII iSSb, When god had 
illumined the eies of the kyng. 1567 Trtall Treas. U850) 30 
Who ilumincth myne eyes to see my saloation. 

c. inlr. To become light or bright ; to be illu- 
minated. 

1500-20 Dunbar Thistle fr Resell All the houss illumynit 
cf kir }emys. Il/d. 257 All the iand illumynit of the licbf. 
*773 J- Boss Fratricide iv. 598 (MS ) The clouds up-rise, 
ancT Hcav’n’s dark hemisphere Illumines as they pass. 1801 
Anna, Seward Lett. (1811) V. 395 Our city illumines to- 
morrow. 

2. To enlighten spiritually ; to convert ; to in- 
spire. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 When the resone..es 
illuminede with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely 
thynges. 1382 Wyclif Heb. vi. 4 Hem that oonys ben 
lllumyned (L. illnmviaii\. C1489 Caxton Somus of Wy- 
mon xiv. 336 Good lord, ye created and made our fader 
Adam.. and yllumyned him with the grace of the hoU gost. 
1554 m Strype Eccl. Mevi. (1721) III. App. xvii. 43 Which 
faith is.. wrought by the H. Gho.st ..Where through .. the 
mind is illumined. 18.. I. Williams Hynm, * Disposer 
Supr<iiie \ The lights thou hast kindled In darkness around, 
O may they illuinine Our spirits within. 

3. To enlighten mentally or intellectually, rare, 

a 1529 Skelton Boxvre o/Conrte 30 Ignoraunce full soone 

dyde me dy»cure, And shewed that in this arte I was not 
sure ; For to illumyne, she sayde, I was to dulle, e 1532 
Remedie of Love xxx, 0 ye muses nine Whilom ye were 
wont to be mine aide & light. My penne to direct, iny braine 
to illumine. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 23 What in me is dark 
Illumine. 1784 ue LohnJs En^. Const. Life, Whose labours 
delighted and illumined mankind. 1847 Litton Lucrelia 
n. vi, Thib benighted mind, only illumined by a kind of 
mLemble astuteness. 

4. To brighten as with light, to make radiant. 

1508 Duno.^r Gcldyn Targe 258 Thy fresch anamalit 

termes celicall This mater coud Illumynit haue full brycht. 
*592 Smaks.^ Ven. 4 Ad. 486 And as the bright sun glorifles 
the sky, So is her face illumined with her eye. 1851 Longf, 
Cold. Leg. \. Castle Vautsberg, Like a happy lover Who 
illumines life with dreaminj: ! 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
34 Delight their faces illumines. 

5. To illuminate (manuscripts, etc.) ; also fg. 

1717 Pope LeL to Lt^y^ hi, IV. hloniagn Oct., She. .had 

bis sonnets curiousl}* copied out, and illumined with letters 
of gold- ^ 1738 — £///. Sat. II. 121 To Cato Virgil pay'd one 
honcit line ; O let my Country's Friends illumine mine ! 

Hence Illu’mined ///. a. Xllu miniug vbl. sb, 
and ptl. a. {lit. and figl) 

1382 \VvcnF2 Cor.\y. 6 To the illumynjuge of. the Science 
of the Clcernesse of God. 1526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W, 
* 53 * 1 1 b, 'fhe sentences of lllumyned doctours concemyngc 
Mrfcccyon. 1641 Milton Ar/’rr;/. ii. (1851) 68 The third 
Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit. 1727-41 
Chambers Cyel. s.v., 'i'hc sect of illumined w.as revived in 
France in i)jc yc.ar 1634,. but they were so hotly pursued by- 
Louis XI 11 . that they were soon destroyed. The brothers 
of the rosy cross, arc sometimes also called illumined. 1777 
G. Forster V ?y. round World 1 . 55 We procured a bucicet 
full of ihc illumined sea-water. 18^ Posey 426 

Another illumining of the Holy Spirit came for the benefit 
of those who received the prophecy. 

Xlluminee*. [ad. F. itluviiui, pa. pplc. of 
r 7 //////rV/fr to Iu.UMiKE,used subst.: see -EE.] One 
of the Illuminati. 

Lett. Lit. (Oimden) 450 Having its Mimstr>’, 
Councils, .nnd Army filled with Illumines who arc by pro- 
fession enemie> to Monarchy.] i8oo W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VUI. 6x> The order of llluminec.s went to work only 
with the wcai>ons of oral and written instruction. 

Uluminer (iI*;Pmin 3 .i). Also 5 iUumynour, 
•aro, 7 , 9 -or. [f. Illumlne v. + -erI. In 15 th c. 
found also wUh AF.cnding -rwr (t-OF.-e'pr,-^//': 
-d/brem), whence also later -pr. ■ For i 6 ih c. Sc. 
form in 'are, sec -Ar.**,] 

1. An illuminator; an enlightener. //V. aiuV/7^. 
c 145a tr. De hnitatiene ill. ii 63 Lorde god, inspirour ik 
illumynour of prophetes. 1483 Caxton Geld. Leg. 1/2 
tIL Suppl.l We fiaue gretc nedc of adoctour..ofacondyter, 
of a lighter or illundncr. 1526 PHtr. Petf (\V. de W. 1311) 
tSob, An illumyncr or a gyucr of 1655 Kullpr Ch. 

Hist. fv. i. f 4S A gre.i: Kefiner, and lUumtncr of our 
Kn,:li\h tongue. 

1 2. A source of light ; a luminary. Oh. 

<r 1500 /.flwrrA’/ 3 The hryxhX and frcsch illumj-nare Up- 
ri'itn arly in his ("vre cliare. i£S 5 C*o\d Le/esf. Redtrs x, 
>iii. 75 The I’yramid of Illumination, .cnbrges her b-tris so 
much the mote a* the lllumifiof is remote. 


• -j* 3. ’ An illuminator of manuscripts, etc. Obs. 

a x66i Fuller IVortkies, Cambrietgesh. i. (1662) i6r The 
best Uluminer or Limner of our age. 1824 J. Johnson 
Tyfpgr. 1 . 605 Hie whole body of monks, stStibes, illuminors, 
and readers. 

XllumiziisiU (iF/7*miniz’m). [ad. F. illnmi- 
msme (in Diet. Acad. 1835 ), f. illnminer to II- 
XUJiiNE : see -ISm.] The doctrine or principles of 
the Illuminati, or of any sect so called ; . a 

theory, doctrine, or practice which involves belief 
in or claim to extraordinary spiritual or intel- 
lectual enlightenment, or an aim or purpose to 
bring about such enlightenment in society. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 509 The history 
of iduminism will form a most interestingchapter in modem 
ecclesiastical aiinals. x8xi Shelley Let. to Godwin 2 Mar.. 
The verj’ influence which some years since was gained 
by llluminism. 1840 FraseVs Mag. XXI. 548 In Spain, 
Illuniinism associated itself with freemasonry. 1856 R. S. 
Vaughan fl/j-j/nrf (r86o) 11 . yiii. ix. 99 In that age of pro. 
fessed Iljuminism, in the times of Voltaire and Diderot, 
when universal Aufhlanmg was to banish every roedimval 
phantasm. _ x86x H. Browse in Aids to Faith vii. 295 The 
very principle of tlluimnism w'as, that there is, in man’s 
inmost consciousness, an intuitional knowled|ie of truth. 
1870 Farrar St. Paul xx.vix. 11 . 266 Conceited llluminism is 
as tleep an offence against charity as salntl}*^ self-satisfaction. 

Hlxnuinist^ (ilb 7 *mini 5 t)‘. [f. as prec. : see 
- 1 ST.] One who holds the doctrine of illuminism ; 
one who claims to have or aims at a high spiritual, 
intellectual, or moral enlightenment ; one of the 
Illuminati. Also atlrih, 

1840 Frasers Mag. XXL 549 Malte-Brun ..was likewise 
an Illuminist refugee. 1866 Contevsp. Rev. 1 . 380 The 
illuminisls of last century — ^'oltaire and his school. 1871 
Morlev CHt. Misc. I. 117 The mystical, or, a< he foe 
Maistre].said, the illuminist side of his mind. X&87D0WDEN 
Shelley 1 . iii. 11a How Sparttcus Weishaupt founded the 
Society of Illuminists. 

Hence Illiimliii*stic a., pertaining to illuminism, 
or the illuminists, 
i860 in Worcester citing Eclectic Rev. 

UlUTtUTiist [f. Illumine v. 4 - -ist.] A pro- 
fessional illuminator of manuscripts, etc. 

x8i6 Singer Hist. Cards 104 Rude outlines . . intended to 
pass through the hands of the Illuminist. 

Xllumiuize (Uh7‘minaiz), v. [f, as prec. -4 -IZE.] 

1, intr. To be an illum.nist; to play the illuminist. 
*800 Coleridge Let, to Southey Jan. Lett. 1895 1 . 323 

If to^ act on the belief that all things are the process, and 
that inapplicable truths are moral falsehoods, be to Illumlnize, 
why then I illumlnize • 

2. Irans. * To initiate into the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Illuminati ’(WebstenSzS cUing^wiffr. 
Heview), 

Hluminor : see Illuminer. 
t lUu'mi^oxis, Obs, [f. Il-2 -(-Lumin- 
ous : after ilhtminey etc.] Bright, illuminatory. 

<rx485 Digby Myst. (tSSs) lit. 623 pc bemys of grace xal 
byn lUumj'nows. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 180* And sa 
the richt salbe IlUiminous. 1745 .Eliza Hevwood Fefu. 
S/ect. (1748) II. 208 It is not from below wc are to expect 
any illuminous emanations. 

XlixuninoiIS (ii‘/7'minas, ill-), 0.2 lare. , [f. 
Il-- + Luminous.] Non-luminous, opaque, dark, 

- 1656 Dlovst Glossogr.f Illff/uinous (il/u/niwstfs}, without 
light. ^ 1842 Sir H. Taylor Etiwin the Fair 11. i>,This life 
. .to him Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams. 

II Illupi (i'h^pi). • East-Ind. Also illupie, 
illipe(e, illoopoo, ilpa, iUupa. [Tamil ilupfai 
or iruppaiy Malayalam imppa,'] An evergreen 
tree, Bassia lon^folia (N.O. Sapotaceif)^ a native 
of Southern India. Illupi oily a fixed solid oil 
obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

1832 H. PiDOiNGToNJ^/fg. Index Plants India 148 Illipee. 
1842 W, B, O’Shauciinessy Bengal DisPensaloryyVdu^ty 
lllupl 1858 SlMM 0 NDSi 7 iV/. Trade,ItlipeOil,IlloopooOily 
a solid oil expressed from the seeds of Bassia lougifoUa.^ 
<■1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc..l, 95/x IlM oil, ox'Eleopei 
itnnay, , . is expressed from the seeds of the Jllupie tree , . 
that is .. abundant in the Madras .Presidency. *875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts, Illoo/a oil. .used in India for illuminating pur- 
poses, and for the manufacture of soap, 

f lUuTe, IllUTement. Alterations of Allure, 
Allurement, under the influence of words having 
■prefix :/-. 

^ 1582 N. T. (Rhcru.> 2 Cor, xi. 3 note. The sweet moulhes 
and illurcmenis of Hcretickes. 1638 SirT, Herbert ’I'ra’v. 
(ed- 2) 2 j 8 (He] illured from Babylon six Imndrcd thousand 
soulcs. 1651 Burjctis Anat. Mel. iil ii. IIL W. 494 If these 
illuremcnis {earlier edd. allurements] do not take place for 
Simicrus. rtx66i Fuller (Webster), 'rhe devil insnareih 
the souls of m^any men, by illuring them with the muck 
and dung of this world, lo undo them eternally. 

• HI usage, i’U-U’Sage. [Properly two words 
like harsh usage, zvorse usage, but commonly hy- 
phened under the influence of ill-ttsed.'] The action 
of using or treating ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

(1569 in J. Hooker Life Sir P.Carnv (1857) 234 The cruel 
and ill usages of my Deputy and S' Peter Carew.] 1621 
Burton etnat. Mrl. x. ii. iv. ii. Too much severity and ill 
UMge. x 8 i 8 CoB»nrrryV/. 77 /r.XXXIII. apSlliey seldom 
fad lo shew their ju>t resentment of iU-us.ag€, x8^ Tkol- 
Yorv.Ckrxm.Barsei I.L5 A manifest struggle to do hi* duty 
tn *piic of the world's ill-usage. 

XU-USo (idiyy7*z>,v, [I’roperly two words,/// adv. 
"^ use vb., which under the influence of ill-used 
(aided, j>crh.ip5, hy abuse, misuse) have come to he 
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h}'phened.] irans. To ‘use’ or treat badly; to 
deal cnielly, unkindly, or inconsiderately, with. . 

• 1841 Browning Pipja Inlrod. 30 If thou ill-usest Me, who 
am only Pippa.. 1858 Ld. St, Leonards H andy-Bk. Prop. 
Law xiit. 80 The object of the Act was to protect mothers 
from the tyranny of husbands who ill-use them. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberia (i8to) 79, I would .. never desert you, 
ill-use me how j'ou might ! 

ni-USed (i'l,y/7'zd), /u. pp/e. and ppl. a. [Orig. 
two words, iil adv. and used pa. pple., hyphened 
when used attrib. ; now treated as pa. pple.’ of 
prec, vb.] Badly. * used ’ or treated ; ill-treated. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Illy iv. iv. 3^6 (1623) Sweare not by lime 
to come, for that thou hast hhsvs’d ere vs’d, by times ill. 
vs’d ro]repast misused . o’erpastj. c x6oo— Spun, xcv. 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge, a 1656 Bp. 
HallAyw, Wks. (1660) 109 Those, .guests who finde them- 
selves ill used. 1765 Smollett Trmt. xli.(j766)11.255lf 1 am 
ill-used at the post-house in England, 1 can be accominodaied 
elsewhere. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eateis 165 An ill-used 
race of men. 

Hence X:ll-ii‘ 8 edne 8 S, condition of being ill-used. 
^ 1869 Mrs. Whitney IVe Girls vi. (1873) 95 A tone of quiet 
ill-usedncss. , ; , 

Ulu-sible, a, rare. ‘ [f, L. i/lus-j ppl. stem of 
illfide-rc to Illude ; ste -jele.] Capable of being 
illuded or deceived. 

AX63X Donne in Select. (1840] 98 God is not an Illusible 
God, to be carried svith promises, or purposes only. 

lUnsiou (il'w'^sn). Also 4-5 illusyon(e, 4-6 
•sioun, 6 -tion. [a. F. illusion ( 12 th c. in Oxf. 
J^sal. Ixxviii. 4 ), ad. L. ilJiisim-em mocking, jeer- 
ing, (inVuIg.) deceit, illusion, n. of action {.illudirc 
•to Illdde.] The action ot illnding,’the condition 
of being illuded ; that whereby one is illuded. 

• 1 1. The action of deriding or mocking; derision, 
mockery'. Also (with//.) an, instance of this. Ohs. 

. (App. only as transl. of, or in reference lo, L. illusion 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixvi. 4, I shal chesen the illuslouns 
[1388 scomyngis] of hem. c 1450 Mircnir Saluacioun 4601 
Kemyttyng the to pilat after this illusionne, ■ 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 133*) 249 b, On his betraj-enge and iflu- 
syons, how he was mocked & scorned before Anna and 
Cayphas. 1567 Ps. IxxLv, in Glide 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
■X18 Our nichibouris,.leiich at vs with greit IlluMOun. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Illusion, a mocking or scornin^.^ 

2. t a. The action, or an act, of deceiving the 
bodily eye by false, or unreal appearances, or the 
mental eye by false prospects, statements, etc. ; de- 
ception, delusion, befooling. Obs. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr, 17 Wha-so will here 
aungellssange, and noghie be dy.s.MTyucde by’fcynynge . . ne 
by illusyone of |>e enemy. rJ386 Chaucer Can.Yec/n, Prol.fy 
T, teo To muchel folk we doon illusion, c 1470 Hknrv 
iVnilace With suitelie and uykkit illusione, ITie 

worthi Scottis to put to confusione. x«9 Moke Dyaloge i. 
.Wks. 130/2 Done by the deuil. .for the illusyon of them that 
with ydolatry had deserued lo be deluded. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. Vi II, I. ii. 178 , 1 told my Lord the Duke, by ih’Diuels 
illusions I’he Monkc might be deceju’d. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth vi, (1702) 249 Thi.s had been little better 
than a downright Illusion and abusing ofhim. 

b. The fact or condition of being deceived or 
’delhded by appearances, or an instance of this ; 
a mental state involving the attribution of reality 
.to what is unreal ; a false conception or idea ; 
a deception, delusion, fancy. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviit, 17 Can I noclil tell gif 
he lllutioun. Or gif be feir sic fant.^seis we ink, ^ 16x3 
PuRCHAN Pilgrimage (1614) 158 The illusions of their be- 
witched mindcs. ^1665 Stillincil. Protest. Relig, Coo 
iThey] have fallen into many illusions and deceitful fancies. 
1719 VouNC Rci'euge v. ii, Bet us talk of Love, Plunge our- 
selves deep into the sweet illusion. 1772 Priestley Ihst, 
Relig. (1782) 1 . 3x4 I'hey could not be under an illusion 
themselves. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ii. iii % 46 (1875) 
158 A sense of universal illusion ordinarily follows inc read- 
ing of metaphysics, 1875 Emfksos Lett. 4 Soc, Aims, 
'Immortality yVks. (Bolin) HI. 0B6 The youth puts off the 
illusions of the clitld. 

3. Something that deceives or deludes by pro- 
ducing a false impression ; a deceptive or illnsive 
appearance, statement, belief, etc. ; in early um 
often spec. An unical visual appearance, an appari- 
tion, phantom. 

rx3?4 Chaucer Troylus v. 368 Prestes of he tcmnlc lellen 
bis 'lhat dremes ben be reuelacions Of goddes, ijnd .. 'lli.'it 
pey ben infcrnals illusions. <•1384 — //. Ftwie 1. 493 
O Criste .. Fro Faniomc and IiIuMon Me s.Yvr. ^X 494 
Fauvan Chron. V. c. 75Wbichc is nat comely to any Cnslcn 
Relygyon lo pyue to any suche fanc.astycall illusions any 
mynde or credence, xtex Shaks. Ham. 1. u vsi Stay 
Illusion: Iftliou hast any souncKor vse ofVoycc,.Speake lo 
me. X659 B. \\mix\% ParivaCs hen Age I’ivtfAis 

were but illusions *0 amuse, and baffle the pock! Intentions 
of the Germans. X715-20 Pope Hind lE i 9 Jove .. bid< an 
empty plianiom rise to .sight .. Swift as liic vord the vain 
Illusion fled. 1749 Sjiollitt Regie, lit. i. »*777* 5 ^ Come, 
smiling hope— divine illusion I come. *849, Bou^RT^oM 
Semi. Scr. iv. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illuMon and a 
phantasma, a thing that nppc.ired, but did not tcally exist. 

■ 4. Sensuous perception of an external object, in- 
volving a false belief or conception : strictly distin- 
gaisheef (com IiaNttcittalictty but in general vacoilvn 
made lo include it, and'hcncc » the .npp.irent per- 
ception of an external object when no such object Is 
present, or of attributes of an object which do not 
exist. Also (with //.) an instance of thi-!. 

• X774 Golosh. Nat. Hist, (1776) H. 147 Hiiherio.. 
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they onl}’ seem to fortify the organ for seeing distinctly; 
but they have still many illusions to correct. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat. II. xlvtli. 381 In lifting our eyes to 
the firmament, we see all the stars, as it were, attached to 
the same dome. But, this is merely an optical illusion. 
1850 Robertson Ser^i. Ser. 111. vi. 84 You may paint a 
picture in which rocks, trees, and sky are never mistaken 
for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees and sky would produce. This is illusion. 1858 
Ha\vthorne Fr. ^ It. ynils. I. 193 Frescos brought to 
such perspective illusion, that the edges seem to project into 
air. 1859 Hulme tr. De Boismout's Hallucinations i. 21 
We define, .an illusion as the false appreciation of real sen- 
sations. r88x J. SuLLV in Nature XXIV. 185 As dis- 
tinguished from hallucinations, illusions * must ahvays have 
a starting-point in some actual impression, whereas a hallu- 
cination lias no such basts V 1886 Gurnev, etc. PhattiMins 
of Living II. 184 Illusion consists either m perceiving a 
totally wrong object in place of the right one or in in- 
vesting the right object with the svrong attributes. 

6. A name given to a thin and very transparent 
kind of tulle. 

1887 B. Farjeon While Golden Sleep 8 Pale blue silk, 
looped up with illusion and forget-me-nots. 

lllTl'Siona'ble, a. rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to illusions. 

1879 E. J. Pavne in Acadetny 6 Sept. 167/1 One who had 
been in the maturity of his powers and reputation when 
those illusionable youths were in their cradles, 

lUu'sionai^, [f. as prec. + -art.] Charac- 
terized by Ulusioiis ; of the nature of an illusion ; 
illusory. 

x 885 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 513 A romantic and an illu- 
sionary temperament. 1890 Blachw, Mag, CXLVlll. 534/2 
An illusionary, dream-like light wWch. had had no touch of 
earthly reality^about it. 

Ulnsioiiisiu (ilb/'^aniz’m). [f. Illusion -h 
-ISM.] Theory or doctrine pertaining to or dealing 
with illusions ; the theory that the material world 
is an illusion. 

1843 For. Q. Rev. 11 . 351 From illusionism (the theory^ of 
Bishop Berkeley) to mysticism. iX&zAthenxum 14 Jan. 51/3 
It contains what profess to be adequate analyses of .. the 
‘ akosniism of Brahmanism ’ and the ‘ absolute illusionism of 
Buddhism 

Illusionist (U'ji'janist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 

1. Oae who holds the theory of illusionism ; one 
who disbelieves in objective existence. 

1843 For. Q. Rev. II. 343 While the panthebt and the 
illusionist are discussing systems, the masses enact that 
there is no God. 186a T. Hall Hindu Philos. Sysi, 166 
note. It tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illu- 
sionists {mdydvddUi) and crypto-Bauddhas {prachhanna* 
hauddhcC\. 

2. One who produces illusions ; spec, a conjuror 
or sleight-of-hand performer, 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., In compliance with a request 
from the illusionist, four gentlemen advanced from the body 
of the hall to co-operate m a portion of the evening’s enter- 
tainments. 1894 Times 7 Aug. 6/2 The illusionist. .suc- 
ceeded in mystifying hb audience by producing a living 
tree on a piece of glass. 

3. (See quots.) 

1864 Webster, ///kswwjs/, one given to^ illusion, 1883 
Harper's Ma^. Apr. 699/1 He [the impressionist] is a good 
antidote against the ‘illusionist', who sees too much, and 
then adds to it a lot that he does -not see. 

XUusiTre (il'?7*siv), a. .[f. L. illus-^ ppl. stem of 
illudere to iLbUDE-h-iVE.] That tends to illude or 
deceive by unreal appearances ; productive of illu- 
sion or false impression ; deceptive ; illusory. 

1^9 JeniSon Popish Plot 38 As if all were but an ap- 
parition or an illusive thing. 1755 J. G, Cooper Tomb 
Shaks. (R.), In yonder mead behold that vapour Wjiose 
vivid beams illusive play, Far off it seems a friendly taper 
To guide the traveller on hb way. 18x3 Scott Triertn. 
Concl. i, A vain illusive show, That melts whene’er the sun- 
beams glow- 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. ix. (18581 II. 399 
The efforts at a combination had hitherto been illusive 
and ineffectual.^ 1893 W. H. "RMiiSon Patagonia 208 The 
mysterious illusive city, peopled by whites, .is to modems a 
myth. 

Hence lUn'Sively in an illusive manner, by 
an illusion ; IllTi*siveness, illusive or deceptive 
quality. 

17*7 Bailey voI. II, lllusiveness. 1818 Todd, Illusively. 
1824 Examiner 246/2 Water was never more illusively 
lucid. 1829 I. Taylor Entkus. ix. 248 A vein of illusivc- 
ness runs through every page. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 
327 The illusion loses Its jllusiveness. 

xlltisor (ilbl'ssi). rare. [ad. late L. illusory 
-oreniy agent-n, from illudirey illiis- to Illude.] 
A deceiver, deluder. 

138a Wyclif 2 Pet. ill. 3 In the laste dayes illusours 
[Gloss or scorners, or deceyuours] shulen come in deceyt. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 9/1 (R- Suppl.) They be sayd illu- 
seurs and decejTiours, by cause they deceyued herodes, 
2886 Stubbs Med. ^ Mod. Hist. viii. 197 Though he prof- 
fered peace he only wanted money ; he was an illusor, and 
they would have nothing to do with him. 

XUusory (iFr7*s9ri), a. [ad. late L, illusdri~us 
of a mocking character, ironical, f. illusor \ see 
prec. and -ory. Cf. F. ilhisoire?^ Having the 
quality of illuding or tending to deceive by unreal 
prospects ; of the nature of an illusion ; illusive. 

In first quot. as sh. s= an illusory or illusive thing; an 
illusion. , , 

»S 99 Q- Eliz. Lei. (N.), To trust him uppon pledges is a 
meare illusorj’e. a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 79 A false, 
an illusory, and a sinful comfort, a xSgi BoYLE Reji.^ Theol. 
Distinction § 2 It b not an arbitrary* or illusory dalinction. 
VOL. V. 


*794 SULUVAN Vieto Nat. 1 . 25 The illusory offspring of the 
Imagination. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 256 The prombe 
is for the present illusory. *866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 
I.xxv,62iThe price given. .is illusory. x 833 FRoi'DEd 7 :ar/ 
Stud. IV. ni. 256 Much illusory physiology was based on 
this hypolhesb. 

Hence Illu'Borily adv., in an illusory manner, by 
an illusion; ZUu'Soriness^ deceptiveness of ap- 
pearance. 

^ m63J Donne Six Serm. i. (1634) 32 That that Pilate did 
illusorily . . wash his hands from the bloud of any of those 
men. *^27 Bailey vol. II, Illusoriness. *8^ Farrar Fam. 
speech lii. (1873) 88 The utter illusoiiness oAhe accidental 
resemblances in the unborrowed words. 1880 J. Cairo 
Philos. Relig. v. *36 This very feeling of the instability and 
illusoriness of the world. 1898 Westm. Gas. i Sept. 2/1 TTie 
way in front was illusorily barred by swiftly flowing water, 

tlHu'strable, a. Obs. [f, L. type *iHuslrd- 
bil-is, f. illustrd-re to Illustrate; see -ble.] 
= next. 

1658 Sir T.'Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 43 Solution and con- 
solidation, union and division, lUustrable from Aristotle in 
theoldWw^rt^Vw/ornutcra^cr. *668 G.C. \nH. More's 
Div. Dial. ToRdr.aij, Howillustrable that passage is from 
the last Section of the 7. Chapter of Des Cartes his Meteors. 

Illnstratable (il»stT;‘-tab’l, -Icstr/tab'l), a. 

[f. ILLHSTRATB V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
illustrated. 

1850 D. G. Rossetti Lei. in W. B. ^eeXt A uiohiog. (1892) 
I. xxi. 283 An illustratable paper. *887 Scot. Leader 17 
Dec. 4 The gradual reduction of animal organs was illus- 
tratable by innumerable examples. 

tinu'stxate,^/. o. Ohs. \vA.\^.ilbtsirat-us, 
pa, pple. of illustrSre to Illustrate.] 

A. as pa. ppU. Illustrated, illuminated, lighted 
up, enlightened : see Illustrate v. 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 285 O wolde god I,, 
were illustrate or lyghtned with the b'ght and felynge 
therof. *548 Udall, etc. Erasin. Par. Acts ix. F iv b, Thin- 
warde eyes of his soule, wer in the meane space clearely 
illustrat. *619 J. Bainbridce Descr. Late Comet 10 The 
Comet.. at first was illustrate rvith a bright resplendence. 
*671 True iV<?«-Ci7/yC334 These thing.s need not to be illustrat. 

B. as adj. lllnminated, resplendent, clear ; lus- 
trous, illustrious. 

*562 A, Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. x Welcum, illustrat 
Ladye, and oure quene. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 128 
This most gallant, illustrate and learned Gentleman. x6ox 
Chettle & Mukday Death Robt. Earl Huntington v. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 315 Bright sun, retire ; gild not 
this vault of death With thy illustrate rays. 1669 Addr. 
Yng. Gentry Eng. 110 The Philosophy, we grope after., 
here, will . . by the first approaches of the light of our never 
setting day, be plain and illustrate to us. 3704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist, (1714) 1 . 136 That admirable work, the Lives of 
the most illustrate Men, Greeks and Romans. 

Hence f Illu’strately adv. 

t 6 ^^Simpie Reasons in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) IV. *8i Our 
faith m God, and loyalty to the King, are most translucently 
light, .refulgently light, iUustrately light. 

Xllnstrate (iri^stre't, v. [f. L. Ulus- 

irdt-y ppl. stem of illustrdre to light up, illuminate, 
clear up, elucidate, embellish, set off, render famous 
or illustrious ; cf. illustr-is Illustre. For the 
stress see Contemplate 

fl. irans. To shed light upon, light up, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. it {1635) 35 The bcames 
of the Sun illustrate and lighten the Moone. i68x Cotton 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 82 The Windows .. Illustrating the 
nobleRoom. avjvj Parnell /<rr/V<7rnt«^(Seager), 
The light, serenely fair. Illustrates all the tracts of air. 

fb. Directly esp. To illuminate (the mind), 
Obs. or arch, (The earlier use.) : 

*526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) *25 It dyd so illustrate I 
or lyghten theyr vnderstandynge, that [etc]. *665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref, (1848) 55 The Mind of Man. .Illustrated by 
the Beams of Heavenly Light, and Toy. 1728 Barbery ir. 
Burnet's St. Dead II, 62 Virtue and Truth in their Fulness 
of Light, illustrating the whole World. 1872 Browning 
Fifne xxix, Quick sense perceives the same Self-vindicat- 
ing flash illustrate every man And woman of our mass. 

1 2. To make lustrous, luminous, or bright ; to set 
off with bright colours ; ^^«.to beautify, adorn. Obs. 

159a Naske P. Penilesse (cd, 2) 17 b, There Is no study, 
but it [Poetry) doth illustrate and beautifj’, 1634 Sib T. 
Herbert Trav. 59 The wals . . have beene illustrated with 
Gold, which in some places is visible. 1650 Bolwer An- 
ihropomet. 365 They illustrate their Arms and Hands, their 
l.egs and Feel, with painted flowers and birds. 3748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ij) III. iii. 29 Her head-dress was 
a Bnissels'lace roob. .A sky blue ribband illustrated that. 

3. To set in a good light ; to display to ad- 
vantage ; to show up. Obs. 

3603 H. Crosse Vertues Commvt, (1878) 5* The deformitie 
of the one doth much illustrate and beautifie the other. 
3628 Prynne Love-lockes 55 The onely meanes therefore 
for men to enhance, illustrate, and set out their Beautie, is 
to neglect it. *686 W. de Britainb Hum. Prud, xi. 53 
Honour and Greatness add nothing to me, but to illustrate 
my Humility. 37S7 H, Waltole Mem. Ceo. lly III. 75 
Pitt though . . apt enough to take any step to illustrate his 
own measures. 

4. To shed lustre upon ; to render illustrious, 
renowned, or famous ; to confer honour or distinc- 
tion upon. Now rare or Obs. 

*530 Palsgr- 589/2 , 1 illustrate, I bring to lyght or make 
noble or worthy. *624 HEYWOOD< 7 //«/M<t.To Rdr., Women, 
such as have..beene illustrated for their Vertues, and noble 
actions, a 3794 Gtnnos Jlffw, in flfisc. (iSi4> I. 235 
Mr. Weddcrburne..who now illustrates the title of Lord 


Loughborough. 1B34 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (iSss) 377 
Under this system, no men of distinguished merit have 
illustrated our Universities. 

5. To throw the light of intelligence upon; to 
make clear, elucidate, clear up, explain. 

1538 Coverdale New Test. Prol., Thou shall see that one 
translation declareth, openeih, and illustrateih another. 
1620 Granger Logike ix6 Argument that is brought 
to confirme, and illustrate must be more manifest, .then 
that which is to be confirmed, and illustrated. 3691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 77 When Revelation had illustrated the obscure 
Text of Reason. 1793 Beddoes Lei. Darwin 29 J^fany 
experiments^ upon animals, tending to illustrate this im- 
portant subject. *874 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 11 , 452 You 
nave.. illustrated it by quotations and metaphors which are 
sound and to the point. 

6. To make clear or evident by means of ex- 
amples, to elucidate ; to give an example, instance, 
or illustration of; to exemplify. 

i6x 2 BRiNSLm' Lud. Lit. xiii. (1627) 183 Illustrated by a 
few more examples. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. n. § 4 , 1 can 
Illustrate this doctrine of Lysicles by examples. 1786 W. 
Thomson Watson's Philip III (1793) H, vi. 524 10 illus- 
trate the advantages of^ vigilance and foresight. 3849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii. 162 Perhaps no single circum- 
stance more strongly illustrates the temper of the precisians 
than their conduct respecting Christmas day. 3874 Green 
Short Hist, iil § 4. 229 No city better illustrates the trans- 
formation of the land in the hands of its Norm-an masters. 
1895 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LXI. 363/2 Verj- likely the 
usage which has been illustrated is a good deal older. 

7. To elucidate (a description, etc.) by means of 
drawings or pictures ; to ornament (a book, etc.) 
in this way with elucidatory designs. Said also 
of the pictures themselves. 

3638 F. Jyjnivs Paint, of Ancients 128 That the clecrest 
grounds an Artist is able to propound, are yet illustrated 
and cleercd by Picture. 3676 Ray Corr. (1848) *23 [Few 
readers are] \nlling to take the pains to read . . such (ana- 
tomical] descriptions, unless illustrated by figures, 3773 
Cook 1st Voy. Introd. (R.), The engravings which illustrate 
and adorn the account of this voj'age- i^toMed. Jml. III. 
20, I shall subjoin two curious cases . . together with a 
drawing to illustrate one of them. *827 Hone Table Bk. I. 
271 A gentleman engaged to a.ssist in illustrating this work. 
2873 Tristram Moab i. 3 His camera illustrated the results of 
the expedition with about 80 excellent photographs, 2892 
Daily Neivs 9 Apr. 3/5 Journals which did not formerly 
illustrate now do so, and book and magaxine literature arc 
more than ever illustrated to meet the popular taste, 

+ 8. To clear (the head or brain). Obs. 

3684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit, xix. 680 Some Cephalicks 
,. though they be less grateful to the Palate or Stomach .. 
yet illustrate the Brain. 

Hence Illustrating vbL sb. and fb/, a. 

3598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 353 To the illustrating of the 
Queenes most excellent Maiestie, the honour and com- 
moditie of this her higbnesse R^Ime. 1620 Granger Div. 
Logike 157 It hath special! use in illustrating, and amplify- 
ing. s68x Flavel Metk. Grace ix. 397 An illustrating work 
of the Spirit upon the minds of sinners. *790 Burke Pr, 
Rev. Wks. V. 80 Our liberty has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors. 


lUnstrated (H^str^ked, ilp*strefted), pp/. a. 
(sb.) [f. Illustrate v. + -ed k] 

1. fa. Illuminated, made lustrous or bright (obs.). 
b. Having pictorial illustrations. 

3833 (Dec. 31) Olio or Museum Eniertainm. IX. No. 1 
{First Article) Illustrated article: Twonights in Beauchamp 
tower. 3832 FraseVs Mag. VI. 39^ l*he child in his illus- 
trated look had the air as of a mighty triumphant victor. 
3842 {title) The Illustrated London News. xSpx Daily 
Neivs 9^Apr. 3/5 A paper, .on Photography and luustrated 
Journalism. 

2. as sb. An illustrated newspaper or magazine. 
(In quot. iS /9 = Illustrated London News.) 

3879 Eclta TO Feb. 4/z Lookingat llluslraleds or Punches. 
*892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecher (ed. 2) 45 It 
may fit me for a position on one of the illustrateds. 
Illustratioil (ilz^stre^-Jan). [tx.Y.iHuslraltou 
'(i 3 lh c. in Godef.), ad. L. illustrdtidn-em (Quin- 
tilian), n. of action f. ilhtstrdre to Illustrate.] 
The action or fact of illustrating. 

The sense-history is parallel to that of Illumination, the 
meaning 'spiritual enlightenment' being the first to apj^ar. 

i*l. Lightingup,illumination, enlightenment. Obs, 

a. spiritual (the earliest sense) or intellectual. 

e 1375 Sc. Leg. SainiSy Egipdane 40 He had sic infusione 
of godis illustracione. 3526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531! 
is6 b. The persons that receyueth suche illustracyon or 
lyght, is all quyet & restful! bothe in soule & body. 
3^4 T. Wright Passions vj. 322 The manifold inspirations 
of God, the illustration.^ of his holy Angels. 3612 Drayton 
Poly.olb. To Rdr. A vjb. Then hast thou the Illustration of 
this learned Gentleman, my friend, to explaine eucry hard 
matter of history. *653 Ld. Vaux Godeau's St. Paul 344 
A divine illustration cleared his imderstaoding. 

b. physical. 

a 3631 Donne 80 Sertu. viii. (1640) 81 Such an illustrauon, 
such an irradiation, such a coruscation., that by that Jign .. 
he could have read In the nighL 1681 VI uKetonDtsc. 

World Wk-s. (l683^ 647 We see no Adustion m 
only some Illustration. 3764 Phil. 

unusual and very remarkable illustration of the atmosphere 
continued the whole evening. r 

2 . The action of making or fact of bemc made 
illnstrious, brilliant, or distinguished - distinction. 
Also, An example, means or canse of distinction. 

j 6.6 BuLLOK*B,///»itr»t<^>=> 

Ter Tavlor Gf. Exemf. r. iv. 41^ He (Chruij came 
nothin pijmpous and secular iijusiratnms. 176<^2 H. 

this Ihrir hKid [th. kinsl «uh all poJsiW. illustralion : he 

3G 
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concentrates the raj’s of many nations. 1776 Adaji Smith 
IK N. V. i. HI. (1869) II. 360 In Rome it a con- 

siderable degree of illustration to those citizens who had 
the reputation of understanding it.^ 1850 Merivale Koffi. 

(iS 65> I. ii. 6z The illustration of his family dated 
only from his father. z8ss Thackeray AVrtwwrr 1. vii. 71 
?»Iy maxim is, that genius is an illustration, and merit is 
better than any pedigree. 

3. The action or fact of malcing clear or evident 
to the mind ; setting forth clearly or pictorially ; 
elucidation ; explanation ; exemplification. 

1581 Marbeck B /;. ef Kota 491 It is a figure called Illus- 
tration, by the which the forme of things is so set foorth in 
words, that it seemeth rather to be scene with the eles, 
then heard with the cares. 1588 Fraunce LaivUrs Log. i. 
i. 3 By explication and illustration, or proofe and con' 
elusion. x6^7 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. ijz Antiih«ls, is also 
the illustration of a thing by its opposite, n 1704 T. Browm 
Deelofu. Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 What need I bring more 
topidts for illustration 1 1853 Ruskin Stones yen. II. vi, I 
have confined the illustration of it to architecture. 

b. With an and//. That which serves to illus- 
trate or make clear, evident, etc. ; an elucidation, 
explanation ; an example, instance. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 11. iil. 33 John 
de iMaire of Beiges in his illustrations of Gaulc. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Efi. vi. viii. 312 Some, from whom wee 
receive the greatest illustrations of Antiquity, have made no 
mention hereof. 1649 Buthe Eng. Ivtprov. Im^r. To 
Rdr., Some illustrations upon some of the former parages. 
183* {title) Views in New York .. Picturesque Drawings .. 
with Historical, Topographical and Critical Illustrations by 
Th. G. Fay. x85o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 154 An illustration 
of the principle ivhlch runs throughout nature.^ 1896 Dk, 
Argyll Philos. Belief 62 A passing image or illustration 
ofsome one.. aspect of life. 

4. The pictorial elucidation of any subject ; the 
elucidation or embellishment of a literary or scien- 
tific article, book, etc., by pictorial representations. 

x8x3 Britton Redclijfe Church Pref. 9 , 1 was also tempted 
to enter more fully into the illustration of the building. 
Mod. The artists engaged in the illustration of this sump- 
tuous work. Process plates used in the illustration of cheap 
periodicals. 

b. An illustrative picture ; a drawing, plate, 
engraving, cut, or the like, illustrating or embel- 
lishing a literary article, a book, etc. 

I1816 {title) A Cabinet Illustration of Great Britain j in a 
series of near 300 Elegant Vieivs.1 1817 Advt. in Q. Rev. 
Feb., Westall's Illustrations to the Works of Walter Scott, 
Esq. In 8vo, beautifully engraved from the Paintings of 
R. Wcsiall, R.A. xEi* W. J. Hooker {title) Botanical 
Illustrations : being a Series olFigures designed to illustrate 
the Terms employed in .. Lectures on Botany. xBzS Lit. 
Giiz.^ Feb. 84/^ The Illastrations of the book are worthy 
of George Cruikshank. X839 T. Moore {title) The Epi- 
curean : a Tale iviih Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 1842 ^May 14) lllustr. Lend. Neivs No. i, 
Selections from ^ the jllustrations of the numerous works 
which the press is daily pouring forth. 1851 Ruskin {title) 
The Slones of Venice . . with Iliusirailons drawn by the 
.Author. x883 NaUtrez^ Aug. 385 The book is one which is 
especially noteworthy for the beauty of its illustrations. X898 
Kavy <5* Army lllustr. 23 July 4x2 Our ne.xt illustration 
shows a boat.. engaged in sounding. 
llltl5tra*tioiial, a. rare, [f, prec. 4 - -Ah.] 
Of or pertaining to illustration ; illustrative. 

1885 Bowen in Law Times Rep. LIII. 6x0/2 Putlingj in 
an emphatic and illustralional way.. that the advowson is a 
right of presentation that concerns and affects lands, 

Illnstratdve.(ilr*str/tiv), a. [f. L. illusirdt^, 
ppl. stem of illttsirdre to Illustrate + -IVE.] 

i. Serving or tending to illustrate, make clear or 
elucidate; explanatory, elucidatory; affording an 
illustration or example ; e'xemplificatory. Const, cf. 
X643 SiR_ T. Browne Relig. Med. l { 45 Unspeakable 
in the Scriptures are often delivered in a vulgar 
and illujtrativ^^ v,my. 179* Mary Wollstonecr. Rights 
jyom. VL 260!. ill some fortuitous circumstance makes the 
miormalion dart into ihe mind with illustrative force. 1828 
t^LK Searberough Collector i The following paragraphs, 
jjiustraiive of the accompanying etching. x8^ 'Smiles 
il ugnenots Eng. ii. (1880) 22 The life of Pallssy*. .is erftinently 
ilJustrative of his epoch. x85a nRow.viNC Ring ft Bk. ix. 805 
lArst ye mi« a point illustrative. 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Lett. Light 5 no faking, as an illustrative case, the passage 
from air into water. 

1 2. Shining, illuminative. Ohs. rare. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xii. 320 Bright and Illus- 
trative, as Pliny said but now. 

IllU'Stratively, adv. [f. prec. + -Lt2.] in 
nn illustrative manner ; by way of, or by means of, 
illiistralion ; so as to illustrate. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 214 Delivered 
Hieroglypbically, metaphorically, illustraiiN'cly. 1822-56 
DeQclvcey Confess. (tB62) 204 Treating the question illus- 
tratively nathcr than argumentatively. 

Illustrator (Mpstrr'toi). [Agcnt-n. m L.form 
f. Illustr.ue V. Cf. latcL. rV/wr/ra/or (Lactantius); 
I', ilitislralettr c. in Godef.).] One wlio or 
that which illustrates, in the \*arjous senses of the 
vb. ; one who gives or draws illustrations; the 
artist who illustrates a book or periodical. 

1598 Florio, lllustratere, an Illustrator, a glorjficr, a 
giuer of honors. ci6ix CiiAr^iAS Homers Iliads Sonn. 
GgvbjThe right gractovs Ilhutrator of vcrtue..the Earle 
of Montgomric. x63» Burton .4 .-Ur/. {ed.^4l m. iLv.v. 58 c 
I.eoniiiu> ht< illusirator Garccuo in Jl'tods Life 

-to Jan. (0. H.S.J 111. 323 ‘An illustrator', or 'picturerof 
c^eat letters in l>ooks*. x8i* W. ’fAYtOR In Monthly Re:\ 
l.XVni. 499 From Herodotus and his illustrators x8u 
K. Braylev {title) Graphic and Hutorical IllustMtor of the 


Popular Superstitions and Customs of Wales. 1870 Dickens 
Lett. <xE8o) 1 1. 439 You please me with what you say of my 
new illustrator. 1879 J. CX Brown Ethics Geo. Eliot 114 
She stands out as the deepest, bremdest, and most catholic 
illustrator of the true ethics of Christianity. 

nin-stratory, a. [f. L. illiistrSt- (see II- 
ldstrative) + -OEV.] Illustrative. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11740) 660 Introductory, illustratorj', 
preparatory abuses of Truth fete.]. x8o6 Scair Fam. Lett. 
5 July (1894) I. iL 56 Dryden’s works.. with notes critical 
and illustratory by the Editor. 

Illnstra-fcress (MSstreitres). [f. Illustbator 

+ -ESS. ] A female illustrator. 
x866 F. T. Furnivall in Reader 10 Mar. 248/3 The illus- 
tratress of the present book. x888 Sai. Rev. 29 Dec. 785/2. 

i" Xllustre, a. Ohs. Also 6 illiister, -are, -ir. 
[a, F. iliustre ( 15 th c. in Hat 2 .-Darm.) illustrious, 
ad. '\-..iUnstris clear, bright, lustrous, plain, evident, 
distinguished, famous.] Illustrious. 

1500-20 Du.vb-ar Poems vii. i IJluster Lodovick, of France 
most Christin king, c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 
1036 Right iliustre & prosperous lady. 1550 Veron 
Godly Sayings (1846) 20 The faythful subjectes of this vic- 
toriouse and iliustre realme. XS85 Jas. 1 . Ess. Poesie To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 20 The deuine and lUuster Poele, Salust du 
Bartas. x6i2 Monniepennie Abridgem. Scot. Chron. I. 4 
Some of the valiant iliustre noble acts of your Highness, 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll v. 66 Iliustre Bassa. 
t Xllustre, V. Ohs. [a. F. ilhistre-r to light 
up, illumine (o^j.), render illustrious, illustrate, 
ad, L. ilhtstrd're (see Illustrate 

1. Iratts. To light up, illumine; to brighten. 

1490 Caxton xxvii. 96 To go sprede abrode his 

newe lyght to iliustre and illumyne the landes. xspx Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. i. 534 And, all illustred with Light’s 
radiant shine. x6o6 Ibid.w. iv. ir. Magnif. 107 With Vertue's 
luster Thou ought’st (at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster. 

2. To render illustrious or distinguished; to confer 
distinction upon. 

1530 Palsgr. 583/2 This noble acte illustreth j’our fame 
above al your ancesters. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 
71 For to decore and iliustre the same assembly.. ihei shall 
. .do some faire feate of armes. 1657 Reeve Gods Plea 46 
As ye valew your places, iliustre tfiem. 

Hence Illu* 8 tred///. made illustrious. 

In quot. 1649 used punningly with reference to a possible 
formation from II- *, meaning ‘ having no lustre '. 

15x2 Nelyas in Thoms E, £. Prose Rom, (1858) HI, 142 
The illustred and noble quene. a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (x7xx) 22 Thy muse not-able, full, il-lustred 
rimes, Make thee the poetaster of our times. 

tlUu-strement. Ohs. rare. [f. Illustre t". 
+ -MENT.] Illumination. 

1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction F, [The Sun] absenting his 
xrradiance from the world's illustrement. 

■f Ulustri'city. Ohs, [Erroneously f. L. ilhistris 
+ -ITY : see -iciTY.] Illustriousness. In quot. 1637 , 
illustrious personage. 

2637^ Bastwick Anstv. Inform, Sir J. Bauhs 9 That 
their illustricltyes might. .see bis innocency. X76X Miss 
Talbot Let. to Mrs. Carter x Aug., See the short date of 
human illustricily. 1794 Hist, in Attn. Reg. 84 A name of 
great illustriclty in the annals of France. 

lUnstrioxiS (ilr^'striss), a. (Also 7 iUustrous, 
Sc. -uows.) [f. L. illusiri-s + -ous.] 

*1*1. Lighted up, having lustre or brilliancy; 
luminous, shining, bright, lustrous. Ohs. 

c z6oS Roivlev Birth Merl. iv. v. From the igniferous 
body Seven splendent or illustrious raj’s are spread. x668 
Culpepper Sc Cole Barthol. Anai. 11. vi. 100 Light, the 
companion of the Spirits, by which the blood receives a 
more Illustrious color. 17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. ix. 
350 A Diamond, .he observed to be more illustrious at some 
times than others. x886 Dowden Shelley 1 . xi. 476 He and 
Peacock.. made the darkness illustrious ivlth fireworks, 
f 2. Clearly manifest, evident, or obvious. Ohs. 
X654 Fuller Two Senn. 21 The Foundations [of Religion] 
may be destroyed as to all outward visible illustrious appa- 
rition. 1762 Kames Elevt. Crit. (178S) II. 495 llie final 
cause of uniformity is illustrious. X792 T. Taylor Proclus 
I. Dissert. 62 Theydcmand our assent.. from the illustrious 
certainty they possess. 

3. Possessing lustre by re.'ison of high birth or 
rank,nobleorloftyaction or qualities; distingubhed, 
eminent; renoumed, famous, a. Of persons. 

(Sometimes used as a title of courtesy in addressing or 
speaking of persons of high rank. Cf. Illustrissimo.) ^ 
X5S8 SiiAKs. L. L. L. 1. 1. 278 Armado is a most illustrious 
wight, A man of Jirc, new words, fashions owne^ Knight. 
260$ — Lear\, iii. 135 Conspirant 'gainst this high illus- 
trious Prince, c 2614 Sir W. hluBC Dido ff ^neas l 733 
And O 1 I wish jour brave, illuslruows prince. .Were heir. 
1692 Drydes St, Euremont's Ess.zoi There arc Illustrious 
Debauchees, but there never was an illustrious Miser. 2759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. vii. II. 150 She was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. 2809 lied, Jml. 
XXI.TO’l’hc only tribute we can pay to the illustrious dead. 
*855 Prescott Philip //, I. ii. ili, 176 Several of lhe^c vic- 
tims wcrc_ not only illustrious for their rank, but yet more 
so for their talents and virtues, 
b. Of things. 

rx566 L Alday tr. Boaystnnds Theat. itjb, Ao 

knowlcacing in him his proper figure and illustrious m.nrkc. 
*63* J- Hai-ivard tr. BtemdPs Etvmena 13 His Illustrious 
deeds, his renowne acquir'd. 2702 Stanley's Hist. Philos. 
RjoR* 7 -'Ir- Des Carles has giveu us an illustrious Instance 
of the Use of this Method in his Meditations and Meihotl. 
x8io Lamb P.lia ^r. 1. Txvo Races Men, One leaf of the 
illustrious folio. 

*; In the following passage in the Shakspcrc 
folios, in the sense 'not lustrous, dull’ (IL-^ whence 
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editors have substituted illtisirotts, inhisirous^ un~ 
lustrous, 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 109 (1623) An eye Base and illus- 
trious as the suioakic light Tnat’s fed with stinking Tallow. 
lUu'Striously, adv, [f. prec. -h -ly2.] In an 
illustrious manner ; -t* luminously, brightly, resplen- 
dently; clearly, conspicuously; brilliantly. 

2638 Chjlli.vcw. Relig, Prot. i. v, ? 18. 259 A Church 
thus illustriously and conspicuously visible, 27x5-20 Pope 
Odyss. xt. 358 In beauty’s cause illustriously he fails. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. iii. 28, I never .. beheld a 
skin so illustriously fair. _ 2869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 62 In the Cross of His Son God is most illustriously 
seen. 

lUn-strioilsiiess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] II- 
lustrious quality or condition ; brilliance, resplen- 
dency; distinction; illustrious rank or position. 

1650.65 Wharton Porwr Wks. (1683) 383 Farewel to all 
our New Nobility : Good-night lllusiriousness. x66oJer. 
Taylor Dnct. Dubit. 1, iv. 126 The illustriousness of the 
birth. X682 Mrs. Behn False Count iv. ii, An’t please 
your IIlustriousne.ss. 2889 Harpers Mag. Mar. 501/1 
Academies which can vie with ours in the illustriousness of 
their members. 

f{ XUnstrissimo (ilpstri’simo. It. zTr/slrrs/mo). 
a. and sh. (Anglicized illustrissim.) [It. , ad. L. 
illustnssivtusj superl. of ilhistris (Illustre «.).] 
a. adj. Most illustrious; used as a title of 
courtesy in addressing or speaking of Italian nobles, 
whence sometimes applied to others, b. sh, A man 
of noble rank, one of the Italian nobility. 

2623 Webster Devils Law Case 11. i, Your switching up 
at the horse-race, with the illustrissimi. x68x Disc, Tanger 
21 The Illustris.simo’s of Tetuan. 1768-74 Tucker 
(1852) I. 475 Mynheer, dear Doctor, celeberrimous Doctor, 
insignite illustrissim Doctor. x829ScoTT^////tf ^(7. xix, Nor 
will we sauce your mess with poison like the wily Italian, 
and call you all the time lllustrissitno and Magntfico. 

IUustrous : see under Illustrious. 
f niu'tible, a, Ohs, rare~°, [ad. late L. illuti~ 
(Nonius), f. //- (Il-2) -!•////>*<?, /«/- to wash: 
see -IBLE.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, llUtiible, that cannot be washed away. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Illuxu'rious, a. Ohs. rare-K [f. Il-2 + 
Luxurious.] Not luxurious ; void of luxur)% ^ 

2752 Remarks Swift Ix. (x752)7aThewidow 

Vanhomrigh and her two daughters quitted the illuxurlous 
soil of their native country for the more elegant pleasure of 
the English court. 

Ill ■will, ill-will (ld|\vid), sh. _ [In early use 
northern, corresp. to ON. illvili, f. ill-r adj. + 
sb. 'will*. In ^IE. usually written as two words : 
cf. evil •will, OE. ljiis)yfela -willa. 

Cf. also L, maletrolentia, of which, and the adjs. snale- 
voleus, lualex'olus, this and the following words are often 
the English renderings.] 

1. Evil or hostile feeling or intention towards 
another; malevolence, malice, enmity, dislike. 

(ft 2300 Cursor M. 7834 (C^att.) Qua lais hand in fclom..Or 
of hill wil him mai not quitte. ^2340 Ibid, 25947 (Fairf.) 
J>at first was hojt wih iuel il wille. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Mathias 290 pe lowis, pat tuk lent here til, For Inwy and 
gret ill ivj’ll. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yll wyll, 2596 DALRY.MpLn 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 474 Jnuie, ilwil, adiilatione or 
flatrie. 1600 Shaks. A. K. L. in. v. 71 Why looke you so 
vpon mef Phe, For no ill u ill I beare you. i75sVot'.vG 
Centaur i. Wks. 2757 IV. 108 It is both folly, and vice, to 
bear any man ill-will. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, How 
comes it, then, that thy steps are haunted by general ill-willf 
attrib. 0x832 Bentham Deontology Wks. 1834^ II. 263 
Correspondent to that same good-will fund there is an ill- 
will fund. 

f2, /F;V/; ;V/ 7 e///, unwillingly. Ohs. 

2602 R. Johnson Kingd.^ Conwttv. (1603) 61 They arc 
drawne from their houses with an ill will. 

Hence t Ill-wlU v. trans.^Xo regard with ill will, 
wish evil to. 

2568 North tr. Gueuards Diall Pr. (1582) 423Thcbcloued 
of the Princes is commonly ill willed of the common weale. 
Xll*willed (idwi'la), a. Ohs, exc. dial, [f, prec. 
sh. + -ed 2 . Cf. ON. iUviljahr, L. vialevolus^ 

•1, Feeling or cherishing ill will, malevolent. 

0x340 Hampole Psalter ix. 30 Altobrcke |»c ormc of 
#;j’nful and of he ill willd. Ihd. civ. 14 In my pronhetis 
willis noght be illwillid. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxion)D/r/^x 
25 Ignoraunt folkts . . froward and il-willcd. 24B3 Cath. 
Angl. X9s/x Ille wylled,. .w/0/rtv/irr. 2825 Brockext, Ill- 
willed, malevolent, illnalured. 
i* 2. Unwilling, reluctant. Ohs. > 

*549 CovERDALE, clc. Erastu. Par. Rom. 41 Not to teache 
you, as ignoraunte, neither to commautide 3*00, as people 
ylwylled. ^ , , 

Ill-willer (i*l|wi’l3i). [Late MK., f. Ill m/y. 
(or j/f.) 4 - jrzV/rr: cf. the earlier //-rtuV/dm/ sb. (see 
next) in same sense; also the parallel etnl-tvilicr, 
’ivell-iuilUr, and the expressions to udll one til, n^tl, 
or Ttr//.] One who wishes evil to another; one 
wljo cherishes ill will or hostile feeling. ^ 

cisoo Melustne ctx, 1 hauc yl M-jUrr 
to j'our l.tdy [cf. tsS aj'cnvt allc your euyl wilier*]. 1557 
Paynkl Barclay's fugurth £7 the purjxyici 
yllwyllers and nducrviries. 2678 MARvi.LLD<///<*2fV *> 

1675 IV, 2^0 lie kcenis to be no ill-»illcr to tf.mtub't3ni|a- 
lion. 2690 Andros Tracts II. 28 Some of tho^ Male- 
contents and Ill-wilers of their Neighbour*. 2780 Joiiksos 
Lett, to .Mrs. Thrale ai June, HU illwillcr* are very un- 
willing to think he can escr more rii in parliament. [.1 0. iH 
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y.’s Diet.] i8*8 Scott M. Perth xix, I have ill-NviUers 
enough. *876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. ix. 285 Ill-willers to 
New England were already railing against its people. 

a. rare. [f. Ill adv. or ? sh. + 
AVilling j'pl. a. Cf. OE. yfd-’wiUende^ L. maU~ 
ve/ens.] 

1 . Wishing evil to another ; cherishing ill will ; 
malevolent. In first two quots. as sl>. ~1 ll-willeb. 

a 1300 Cstrsor M. 6829 If Jjou find oJ>in ilwiiland [v.r. ill- 
willandj. .his heist ligand, a 1300 £. E. Psalter xUii. 6 In 
he sal blaw with horn our il wiland. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. v. 240 This same ill-willmg world might 
think it was. 

f 2. Unwilling; in quot. 1579-80 as adv. Umvil- 
lingly. Ohs. 

c 1520 Barclay tr, Sallust 82 b, And compelled them that 
were fro\varde and ylwillyng to labour. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 281 The People went very ill willing, and 
they had much ado to keep them together, 
tlence IU-wi*lUngn.esa = III will i. 

^ <1x340 Hampole Psalter xxxiv. 20 Restore my saule fra 
ill willandnes of haim. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tons;, 
Malveuillance, ill willingnesse. 

in-wiUy (i'l|WrU), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. In. 
WILL sb. + 'Y. Cf. Evil-willv.] Cherishing ill 
will ; malevolent, malignant, ill-disposed. 

[1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 32 Be warme hairtit and 
nocht ewill-willie, Bannatyne MS. niwillxe]. 15. . Almauah 
of Year 1386, 5 Saturne es colde and drie, and ilwillj^. a 1568 
IVife of Auchterm. viii, Than thair cumU ane illwilly cow, 
And brodit his buttock. x6xi Cotgr., Maling, . . ill-wilHe. 
X721 Kelly .SV. Prov.it (Jam.) An ilNwilly cow should have 
shorthorns. i8i9\V.Tennant/*<2//j/o'‘^'^^^'''^'^(* 827) 224 
Syn baith the Bears now shine ilhwiUie. 

tU-wi’Sh, V. [f. Ill adv. (or sb^ + Wish v.} 
irans. To wish evil to ; to bring misfortune upon, 
or bewitch, by wishing evil, according to a popular 
belief in some rural districts (cf. evil eye). 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Pom. IV. Eng. Ser. n. 80, 1 believe I 
was illwished once. 1879 ‘E. Garrett* House hy IVorhs 
I. 162, I fear they almost ill-wished her when her husband 
hired lodgings for her at the seaside. 

lU-wisher (i'l,\vi-/3i). [f. Ill adv. (or sb.) + 
Wisher : cf. well-wisher^ One who wishes evil 
to another ; an ill-willer. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 445 These ill-wishers to the lewes. 
X7x6 Addison Freeholder No. ss Propagated by the ill* 
wishers to our constitution. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist, 
(1876} II. i.x, 223 His ill-wishers knew how to irritate the 
characteristic sensibility of the English on this topic. 

Uly (rljU), adv. Now dial. [f. Ill a. + 

In an ill manner; badly; ill. 

Dk, Somerset Let. Sir T. Hoby 24 Aug, in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. £E. to6 In Norfolk, ^ntlemen, and 
al .serving men for their sake$,are as illy handled as maybe. 
1594 Carbw Huarte's Exam. Wits v. (1596) 62 In the 
mornine we leame best . . and at the euening illy. tdSx R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon iv. iv. 133 They might see, how illy 
they were served. 1783 Jefferson Writ. (2894) IV. 100 
BeauW is jealous, and illy bears the presence of a rival, 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc vni. 634 Thou dost deem That 
I have illy spared so large a band.^ 1848 Lowell Fable 
for Critics 598 He don’t sketch their bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 1849 W. Irving Goldsmith (Tauchn.) 56 
Nevel* were two beings more illy assorted than he and 
Goldsmith. 1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 170 Even the 
rank poplars bear Illy a rival's air. 

lUmexiite (rlmenait). Min. [Named, 1S27, 
from the Ilmen Mountains (in southern Urals), 
where found.] Oxide of iron and titanium found 
ill brilliant black crystals and in many varieties. ^ 
2827 Edin. Neiu Philos, yml. III. 187. 289^ Bowker in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 4x0/1 Ilmenite, or titanic iron (Fe Ti)j 
O3 . . an ore in which one of the iron molecules of hematite 
is replaced by the metal titanium. 

I-lojen, ME. pa. pple. of Lie v.'^, to tell lies. 
I-loke(n, of Lock v. I-loked, of Look v. 
I-lome: see Ylome adv., frequently. I-lomp, 
pa. t, of I-LiMP V. I-long adv. : see Alokg l and 
Ylong. I-lope(n, ME. pa. pple. of Leap v. 
I-lore(n, of Lose v. : see also Lore. I-loged, 
of Loose v. Hot, var. of Islot, islet. Hote, 
obs. f. Helot. I-loten, ME. pa. pple. of Lot v. 
I-loued, of Love v. I-lowe(ii, of Lie vfi 
Ilpa: see Illepi. 

f Ilsample, a perversion of Eks ample, to suggest 
ill sample, ill example. 

1583 Marfrel. Epist. (Aib.) 5 But euerie Lord Ellshopl in 
England, as for ilsample, lohn of Cant. 1589 P/arpre/. 
Epic. (1843) 52 That is the ilsample of Archbishop Titus. 
IlspUe, a hedgehog : see II sb. 

I-luve, var. of Yleve, to believe. 

I-luved, ME. pa. pple. of Love v. 

Uvaite (Hvaisit). Min. [Named, 1811, from 
llva, Elba, where it is found.] A black erystallinc 
silicate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 

x8i6 R. Jameson Syst. Pfin. II. 75. x888 Dana Plitu 
(ed, 5) 257. 

I-lyche, i-Iyko: see Alike, Ylike. 

assimilated form of the sulfix In- 2, before 
b, m, p. This assimilation took place in Latin 
during the later classical period, and remains in 
French and English (although in- (en-) was not 
infrequent before p in OF. and ME.), In words 
that survived in living use, L. in-, tm- became in 
OF, en-, em-. These words were taken into ME. 


in their current Fr. form; but from the 14th c. 
onward, there was a marked tendency to alter the 
French back into the Latin form of the prefix. 
Hence, many words are found with both em- and 
im-, in some cases one, in some the other, being 
ultimately prevalent, while in others, as empanel, 
impanel, the variation still continues ; see Em-, and 
In- 1^. In this Dictionary, words thus varying in 
the prefix are treated under the prevalent spelling, 
or under that which analogy favours, whether Em- 
or Im-, a cross-reference being given under the other 
spelling. In words more recently derived from Latin 
(or from Itali.an) im- is the regular form. 

Words in im- are cliiefly verbs and their deriva- 
tives. and may be thus classed ; 

a. Words in tm- taken from L. (or Romanic), directly or 
through later French, as imbibe, imbue, smburse, imtnerge, 
immure, impact, impede, impend, implore, imprecate, b. 
Words in which OF. em. has been altered back to im. in 
AF. or Eng., as impair, impeach,implead,impoverish. C. 
Words formed in Eng. on the analogy of the preceding, from 
sbs., adjs., or verb<:, not only of Romanic, but also of native 
En^. or other origin. The earlier of these began with em. 
(being the form of En- before a labial), w-hich was afterwards 
altered to im- {as in b) ; after this, later formations arose with 
im. from the first. Such arc, from sbs., itnbarge, imbrute, 
immanile, immould, impalace, imperil, impocket ; imbark, 
imbarn, imbook, imbud, immind, itnmire, intmud \ from 
adjs., impeevish (cf. imbrutisJi), impoor', from verbs, im. 
bake, imbreathe, imbrighten, impave, impight. implttnge, 
impleach. In some of the last, im. may have been felt as a 
variant of In-*. For the sense expressed by the prefix, see I n-*. 

In words in innn., usually only one m is pronounced ; but 
when a rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, or it is neces- 
sary to make plain its force inn nonce-word or an unusual 
^vord, as immind, immtre, immud, both or a pro- 
longed m, may be pronounced. 

Im-2, assimilated form in L. of the negative 
prefix Itf «3 before b, in, f, which retains the same 
lovm in English, as imbonity, immemorial, impos- 
sible. In imm-, only one in is ordinarily pronounced 
(the prefix being thus reduced to i-), bnt im- may 
be kept separate where emphasis or distinctness 
requires, as in tm-malkabU., im-mixed. 

Im, obs. form of Him. 

I*m (aim), colloq. contraction oi I am. 

I-maad, i-mad, ME. pa. pple. of Make v. 
I-mfi0ht : sec Might sb. 

Image (i’med^), sh. Forms: 3-6 ymage, (4 
ymag, 6 ymadge), 4- image, [a. F. image (I3lh c. 
in Littr^), in ixth and 12th c. imagene^^s. image, 
emage, It. im{m)aghte, Sp. imageuy Pg. imagem, 
ad. L. imago, imdgin-em imitation, copy, likeness, 
statue, picture, phantom; conception, thought, idea; 
similitude, semblance, appearance, shadow; app, 
containing the same root as im-itdrl to Imitate.] 
1 . An artificial imitation or representation of the 
external form of any object, esp. of a person, or of 
the bust of a person, a. Such an imitation in the 
solid form ; a statue, effigy, sculptured figure. 
(Often applied to figures of saints or divinities as 
objects of religious veneration.) 

a X22S Leg. Kath. 1476 IchuIIe lete makie j^e of gold an 
ymage. a 1300 Cursor M. 2298 For freind ded 
was dere did moke ymage o metal sere. C137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Agnes 387 pan vent he to pc ymag in hj’, & mad 
hire prayere deootely. 1388 Wvclif Exod. xx. 4 Thou 
.schalt not make to thee a grauun ymage .. thou schalt not 
herie Iho, nether thou schalt worsenipe. c X400 M aundev. 
G839) XV, 264 An ymage, pat bap .iiij. hedes. 0x450 
M irottr Saluacioun 1316 With the ymage of goddc Hamone 
y'in UToght craftily, 2526 Tindale Acisxv. 20 Abstayne 
them selves from nlthines of ymages [Wvclif symulacris; 
1611 IdolesJ. iS®3 Homilies ii. Agst. Idolatry r. (2859) 
278 We should not nave images in the temple for fear and 
occasion of worshipping them, *6x5 G. Sandys Trav. 

8 The Inchanttesse having nwdc two Images of her beloved, 
the one of clay, theotherof waxe. X782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Ckr. I. IV. 384 Gregory the second [was) strenuous for the 
worship of images. x86o Pusey Min. Froph. 379 Graven 
and molten images, the idols which men adore. .shall be 
their destruction. 

D. (Less usually) Such an imitation delineated, 
painted, executed in relief, etc. upon a surface ; a 
likeness, portrait, picture, carving, or the like. (Now 
rare or Ohs. exc. in allusions to Matt. xxli. 20.) 

£1305 Pilate 143 in E-, E. P, (1862) 115 Anon po he pe 
3'mage [on Veronica’s kcrchiefj iscx he was [hjol anon. 
X36* Lancl, P. Pi. A, f. 48 God.. asked. .whom pe ymage 
was lyk pat per-inne (on the penny] stod. 138* Wychf 
Malt. xxii. 20 Whos is this ymage, and the wrytyng aboue ? 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VllI 207 b, ITie one clothe was 
embiaudered with the image of an old man. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kirtgd. ^ Comnrw. (1603) 97 Hee gave them a red 
banner with the image of the crucifixe painted therein. 
1713 SteeLC Guard. No. L P x Mr. Airs, .has taken care to 
affix his own image opposite to the title-page. XB39 Yeo- 
WELL Anc. Brit. Ch. iu (1847) 23 Their coinage of gold and 
silver w'ith Ca:sar’s image. 

•pc. Applied to the constellations, as figures or 
delineations of persons, etc. Obs. 

X48X Canton Myrr. 111. xx. 178 The sterres whyebe be 
named ben all fygures on the heuene and compassed by 
ymages. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. xxxviii. (1636) 714 
The 48 Images of the fixed stars.. otherwise called Con- 
stellatioas. 1674 JIoxon Tutor Astron. 1, f xq The Images 
called Constellations, drawn upon the Celestial Globe. 


^.fig. Applied to a person: (c) as simulating 
the appearance of some one, or considered as un- 
real ; {b) as compared in some respect to a stalue 
or idol. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vll 37 b, Hearj-ng that this 
feyned duke was come, and had heard that he (Perkin 
Warbeck) was but a printed ymage. 2559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse i Those most miserable men (yea, rather 
Images, and pictures of men, then very men in dede). 
C*S99 Shaks. Much Ado it. i. g The one is too like an image 
and_ sales nothing.] X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
.xxiii. 35 Can the pretty image speak, Mrs. Jervis? 1 vow 
she has speaking eyes 1 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
XX. 204 ‘ How old are you, Topsy ?’ * Dun no, missis’, said 
the image, with a grin that showed all her teeth. 

2 i. An optical appearance or counterpart of an 
object, such as is produced by rays of light either 
rellected as from d ‘mirror, refracted as through a 
lens, or falling on a surface after passing through 
a small aperture. 

Such an appearance may also be a mere subjective im- 
pression on the s>eni.e of sight, as an AFTF.R-tMAGv: (q.v.), and 
the negative or accidental image seen after looking intently 
at a bright-coloured object, and having a colour comple- 
mentMy to that of the object. 

An image produced by reflexion or refraction is called in 
Oi>tics a real image when the rays from each point of the 
object actually meet at a point, a virtual image when they 
diverge as if from a point beyond the reflecting or refracting 
body. 

0x3x5 Skordham 27 In a myrour thou my5t fol wel ihi- 
selye se, Bole nau^t the ymage schefte. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Rick. Ill 34 b, As petfcciely as I sawe my awne Image in 
a glasse. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 41 b, Appearing ."is 
though there were manny Sunnes, whereas indeed there is 
but one, and all the rest are images. 2651 Hordes Leviath, 

I. il. 6 From, gazing upon the Sun, the imprevsion leaves an 
image of the Sun before our eyes a long time after. 2674 
Boyle Excell. Mech. Hypoth. 7 When we see the Image of 
a Man cast into the Air by a Concave Spherical Looking- 
glass, X79. CovvpER Poplar B'ield 4 Nor Ouse on his 
bosom their image receives. 1833 N. Arnott Physics II. 

II. 211 ITie size of an image formed behind a lens is always 
proportioned to the distance of the image from the lens. 

b. transf (a) A collection of heat-rays concen- 
trated at a particular point or portion of space, 
analogous to an image formed by light-rays, {b) 
Electr. (See quot. from Maxwell.) 

2873 Tyndall Lect, Light v, 281 The substantial identity 
of hf;ht and heat, .[is proved by] the formation of invisible 
heai-ima§es. X873 Maxwell Electr, 4 Magu. I. xi. xgx 
An imaginary electrified point, which has no physical 
existence.. but which may be called an electrical image, 
because the action of the surface on external points is the 
same as that which would be produced by the imaginary 
electrified point if the spherical surface were removed. X8S5 
Watson & Burbury Mat/n Th. Electr. < 5 * Magn. I. 115 
Evep^ electrified system within the spheie has its image 
outside of the sphere. .. No closed surface except a sphere 
or infinite plane generally gives rise to an Image. 

3 . abstractly. Aspect, appearance, form; sem- 
blance, likeness. (Now only in allusions to, or uses 
derived from, biblical language, esp. Gen. i. 26, 27.) 

12x300 Cursor Pf. 22371 Ye h^t he has wroght to men., 
efter his aon ymage. 238* Wyclif 1 Cpr. xv. 49 Therfore 
as we han born the ymage of the crthell man, here we and 
the ymace of the heuenly. 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen, VI 
92b, Whiche child was judged. .to have the very ymage.. 
and lovely countenaunce of his noble parent. x6oz Shaks. 
Ham. V. ii. 77 By the image of my Cause, I see llie 
Portraiture of his. x6n Bible Gen. i. 27 God created man 
in bis owne Image, in the Image of God cre.ated hee him, 
<*1700 Dryoen (J.), The face of things a frightful image 
bprs. 1781 GiBBO.Ni?rc/. ^/’'.xxvit III. 43Theaflabj!ity of 
his manners displayed the image ofhLs mind. 2857-8 Sears 
Athan. xi. 99 We grow into the image of wh.'vt we love. 

t b. concr. A visible appearance ; a figure ; an 
apparition. Obs. or arch. 

^ 2530 Tindale Prol. Deut. Wks, (1573) 22/1 Ye saw no 
image when God spake vnloyou, but heard a voyce onely. 
2548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill S3b, Y^semed to hym beynge 
a slepe y* he sawe diverse ymages Ij’ke terrible develles, 
160Z Shaks, Ham. 1. i, 8r Our Last King, Whose Image 
euen but now appear’d to vs, 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 588 The slipp’ry God will .. various Forms assume, to 
cheat iby sight ; And with vain Images of Beasts alTright. 
283* Tennvso.v Mariana in South vi, An image seem’d to 
pass the door, To look at her with slight. 

4 . A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced ; a counterpart, copy. 

^2300 Cursor Pi, zti6(GGtt.) He [God] wll hot he by he 
vtrage, pat murtherrt sua his aun ymage. 2393 Langc. 

P. PI. C. xxr. 328 As pow by-g>ledest godcs ynrage. a 2540 
Barnes Wks, (1573) 346/1 It were better for you to hunie 
those Idolles and to warme this true image of God there by. 
*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, n. iL 50, I haue bewent a worthy 
Husbands death, And lin’d with looking on his^ Images. 
26*0 Granger Div, Logike 147 SIcepc is the image of 
death. 2607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 70 Hollow Kocks 
that .. double Images of Voice rebound. xBax 
Sardan. i. iL 400, I have loved, and Jived, and multiplied 
my image. 18^ Dk. Argyll /Vtfibr. Belief In our^I'-es 

the external and the internal worlds meet, and^ we arc i ic 
image and embodiment of both. Plod. He is the tery 
image of his father. ... . 

b. A thing that represents or IS taken to represent 
something else ; a symbol, emblem, representation. 

(In mod. use scarcely distinguishable from PjeM 
CI566 /. Aldw tr. Sssysluttjt s II itrSJ Eii.Uoad 

. .whichi it. .the of smne. .Sc. .SlUKS. 

//om. III. il This PUy IS the louse of a niurjer done 
in Vienna. 1613 Puhchas /'i/sri-inr.ee (iCul 13 1 he .'dent 
Jloone.. constant image of the svorlds inconstancie._ l6»o 
GkavccI! Enr. Littiks 164 'nie name is a note, si-ne. image. 
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or symbol! noting, and representing the nature of the thing. 
1804 W. TE.VKAKT Ind. Recr^aL {cd. 2) II. 24 8 This noisome 
dungeon.. affords.. an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradise. 

c. A thing in •which some quality is vividly 
exhibited, so as to mahe it a natural representative 
of such quality ; a type, typical example, embodi- 
ment, (Now always ^the quality ; formerly also 
^a person: seequots. Cf. * the//f///nr of health*.) 
XS4S Hall Chron.^ I Jen. VI 174 b, fHc] sawe that Aodrewe 
.. of his Trend was sodainlj* transformed, into the image of 
his extreme enemy. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 179 
Image of Pride, why should I hold my peace? *605 — 
Learw. tv. 91 They arc sicke, they are wear>’, They haue 
trau.'iil’d all the night? meerc fetches. The images ofreuolt 
and flying off. 1691 tr. Emilianne’s Obs. Jcttrn. Hciples 
iTj Never in my life did I see such an Image of Devotion. 
1821 Shelley Prometk. Unb. 1.296 An awful image of calm 
power. 1879 Miss Braddon' Clov. Foot x, Mr. Sampson 
dropped his cigar, and sat transfixed, an image of half 
amused astonishment. 

6. A mental representation of something (esp. a 
visible object), not by direct perception, but by 
meraor}^ or imagination ; a mental picture or im- 
pression ; an idea, conception. 

fX374 Chaucer Boeih. y. met. iv. 179^ (Camb. MS.) Stoy- 
ciens .. wenden )mt ymagis and sensibilitees hat is to seyn 
sensible ymaginacion5..wceren cnprejTilcd in to sowles, fro 
bodies wiih*owte forth. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 255 So as 
him thought on his corage Where he portreielh her ymage. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlx. § 3 Conccipts are images 
representing that which is spoken of. x6ox Shaks. Twel. H, 
ij. W. 19 Such .. all true Louers are, Vnstaid and skittish. . 
Saue in the constant image of the creature That is belou’d. 
1704 Addisos Italy Pref. (1733) I2» I have onlj' cited such 
Verses as have given us some Image of the Place. 2797 
bins. Raocliffc Halian i. (1826} 6 She endeavoured 10 
dismiss his image from her mind. 1874 Solly Sensat. f( 
Intuit. 87 The current of images that daily sweep through 
consciousness. 

6, A representation of something to the mind by 
speech or writing ; a vivid or graphic description. 

XS22 More De guai. Noviss. Wja, 84/3, I shal put the a 
more emest ymage of our condicion. 157S J. Dbrtiicke 
( title)Tht Image of Irelande.^ 27x7 Lady M. W. Moktago 
Eel. to Pope x Apr., Theocritus.. has only given a plain 
image of the way of life amongst the peasants. 28x7 Cole- 
RtOGC Sibyl. Leaves (rS^s) 129 In a casual illustration (he] 
introduces the image of woman, child, or bird. 

7, Khei. A simile, metaphor, or figure of speech. 

2676 [see Icon 3]. 2750 Johmsom No. 4P 7 In- 

congruous combinations of images. 2846 Trench Mirac. 
vi. (1863) i83 To speak of death as a sleep, is an image 
common to all languages. x8g6 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belie/ 
263 The image of the Creator walking in the garden . . the 
angels with flaming swords to prevent return— all these are 
splendid. .images, but they are images none the less. 

8 , Cotnb . , as image^bsarei^ ’graver ^ ’tnonger^ <varj 
-work ; imagC'bearing, -like adjs. ; f image-doter, 
one who dotes on or is snperstitiously devoted to 
images or idols ; sotitnaee-dotingci^'.; timage- 
doiUy [Gr. 5ouX<io : see Dulia] ; image-man, a 
man who makes or sells images ; image-mug, 
a mug or pitcher in the form of an image or bust. 
Also Imaok-bre.^ker, -maker, -■worship, etc, 

2884 A. Murray Like Christ xxxi. 238 *Imagc-bearers of 
God. .live a Godlike, li\’c a Christlike life. 2889 Anthony s 
J^hotop^. Bull. 11 . rr/ In removing the skin with the 
accompin>'ing •image-bearing film from the waxed plate, he 
sure that the whole is uniformly dry. xfco Sir W. Mure 
True Cruet/. 2139 *Image-doaLars God's decreit Striue to 
make Irritc, 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii, An inconstant, 
irrational and ‘•Image-doting rabble. 2579 Fulke 

Confessc that j-our ^Image-Douly is no better 
then Idolatrie. 2579-80 North Plutarckhi^ (R.) Cephiso- 
dolus the •imape-gravcr. xsSx T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
III. 266 They do proue their righteousnes with obedience 
and good workes, not with a bare & nmagclike visor of 
faylh. 1B27 Hone Ev^-^day Bk. II, 313 The board of the 
iiMgc-man . 2553 Becon Religues c/ Rome (2563) 92 
5>. Athanasius proucth cuidentlye acajmstc all •Image- 
mongers Ielc.1. X75X-73 JORTIN //A/. (1846) II. 179 

The history of lhe*image.war is written by Maimburg. 

Image (i'mklj), v. [f. Image sb . : in the 1 5th c. 
instances (in sense 4) app. a. F. irnageri^ 1 3-1 4th c.).] 

1. irarts. To make an image of; to represent or 
set forth by an image (in sculpture, painting, etc.) ; 
to figure, portray, delineate. Also Jig. 

a 2790 Warton Ed. iv. (R.), Shrines of imag'd saints. iBjx 
Shelley Promtth. Unb. m. iv. 173 Tho^c im.iged to the 
pride of kings and priciis. 1844 ^lRs, Browsing Drama 
Exile Voems 1850 I. 64 He images his Master’s wounds*. 
XB55 Krouuc Hist. Enp X. U. 408 Tracts of the fair 
beauty of the tnon.xstic spini >s-c may ^-ci see imaged in the 
sculptured figurrs..upon the floors of our cathedrals, 

2. To form an optical image of, esp, by reflexion ; 
to reflect, mirror. 

1792 S. Rogers/’//^. J-tem. 11. 159 Hail. noblest structures 
ima.:cd in the wave. lESo Tyndall Glac. i. iv. 35 
houses on the margin of the lake were al^o imaged to 
a certain licighl, 

5. To form an image or coimterpart of; to copy, 
imitate, rare. 

C2611 CiiArxiAN Iliad Kji. Ded. 8} They his clear virtues 
emulate. In Irulh and justice imaging his statc- 

b. To be an image or counterpart of ; to re- 
semble. rare. 

2701 Noriis ideal Wrrli I. s*. 231 TIjc Divine Ideas, .are 
no: imaging or imitative, but archetypal representatives. 
1725 Porr. Odyu. xix. 445 None imag'd cVr like thee my 
master lost. 


4 . To form a mental image of; to conceive. 
* 1 * a. something to be executed ; To devise, plan. 
(The earliest sense: now Obs, or merged in next.) 

^2440 /acob's Well i He j'ma^y’th and castyth befom in 
}jis hertc, how be wyll makyn it. 2460 Capcrave Citron. 
(Rolls) coolliei .. told him who Mortimer had ymaged his 
doth. {285s Browning Grammar. Fun. 69 Image the 
whole, then execute the parts.) 

b. an object of perception or thonght: To ima- 
gine, picture in the mind, represent io onesel/. 

a 2708 J. Philips (J.), Image to thy mind How our fore- 
fathers to the Stygian shades Went ^uick. 2781 J, Moore 
Vieiv Soc. It. (1790) I. xli. 447 We image to ourselves the 
Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice. 2847 J. Wilson 
Chr. North (1857) 1. 245 Image to yourselves the scener>' of 
rivers and lakes. 

5 . To represent or set fortli in speech or writing ; 
to describe (esp, vividly or graphically). 

/xifiaS F. Grevjl Hum, Leamins^ cv% Hence striue the 
Schooles, by first and second kinds Of substances, by es- 
sence, and existence, That Trine and yet Vnitednesse 
diuine To comprehend, and image to the sense. 27x2 
Addison Sped. No. 315 r 5 Satan’s Approach to the Confines 
of the Creation, is finely imaged in the beginning of the 
Speech. 2796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX. 513 Who 
can describe her charms, who can image forth her beauty? 
«28 s3 Robertson Led. ii. (1858) 64 If only his Redeemer 
had been differently imaged to him. 

6. To represent by an emblem or metaphor; to 
symbolize, typify. 

2816 Shelley Atastor O stream 1 ..Thou imagest my 
lif^ 2860 PusEY Proph. 37 He .. shews forth His 

lesistless power, imaged by His creatures in whom the 
quality of power is most seen, *I will be as a lion *. 2B72 
Smiles Charnci.^ i. (1676) 26 The heathen deities at least 
imaged human virtues. 

Hence 1 ‘maging vhL sb. and ppl. a. 

2^ Dryden Mirab. Pref., Wks. (Globe) 40 The 
delightful imaging of persons, actions, passions, or things. 
2701 (see 3 b. above). ^ 2880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. 
<t88i) 290 I’he sun-tracing would not deceive, as her own 
tricks of imageing might do. 

Xmageable (rmed^aVl),^. Also 7 imagible. 
[f. Image v. + -able.) Capable of being imaged, 
esp. in the mind. 

x6gi E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 42 Whatever 
hath Limits of number and mea.sure is imagible. 2809-xo 
Coleridge Friend (x8i8) HI. 90 Whatever is admitted to 
be conceivable must be imageable. Reader 21 May 
657 'X'he concepts of the mind are ditid^ into imageable 
and unimageable. 

I'mage-brea-ker. One •who breaks or destroys 
images (as being idolatrous) ; an iconoclast 
159^ Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist. Sect, v, 269 A counsel . . 
haldne at Nice against the secie of Jmagebrekeris. 2614 
Earl Stirling Dooms^day ix. (R.), Image-breakers, foes to 
Papall power. 1859 Gullick & Times /’am/. 62 The Icono- 
clasts (or image-breakers) of the Eastern church. 

80 l*mage-brea:kiiiff ^^.,iconoclasm; c/^’.,icoDO- 
clastia 

2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 208 That Learned Iconoclaslcs, 
that! mage-breaking Enemieto Intcliectua! Idolatry (Bacon). 
2840 Carlyle // er«7^x vL 31911 is tragical for us to be 
concerned in image-brcaking and down-pulling. 

Imaged (i'med^d), a. [f. Image -m] 

1 . [f. the vb.] Represented by an image (physical 
or mental) ; sculptured, portrayed ; reflected ; imi- 
tated ; imagined. 

c 17x8 Prior Solomon iii. 368 His car oft frighted with the 
imag’d voice Of heav’n, when first it thnnderid. a 1790 isce 
Image v. i|. 1868 Browning Ring^ Bk. x. 224 The saints 
in imaged ron*. 287a Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Li/c 
(1885) III. 169 You are often among my imaged com- 
panions both in dreaming and waking hours. 

2 . [f. the sb,] Adorned with an image or images. 
Of porcelain : Decorated with human figures. 

*797 Southey Lett. /oum. Spain xxlii. (1799) 301 An 
imaged crucifix. 

Imageless (i*m^3les), a. [f. Diaoe sb. -h 
-LESS.] Without an image or images. 

2822 Shelley Frotneth. Unb, li. iv. 1x6 The deep truth 
is imageless. iB83SiRM.MoNiER-WiLL!AMSfi^///i^. 
viii. 227 Bccaraji has numerous imageless shrines. 2885 
Miss Harrison Stud. Grk.Art iiL 85 The worship of an 
imagclcss Jehovah. 

flmagely, a. Oh. rare. ff. as prec. + -ltI.] 
Charactenzed by images ; idolatrons. 

2562 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 244 Old Rome is 
lost^ and that mighty Monarchic decayed.. new Rome shall 
perish also wth her Iniagely Empire. 

X*mage-ma:^er. A maker of images (usually 
in sense i a) ; a sculptor, carver, stTtuar}’. 

2500 Nottingham Rec. III. 82 Thomas Hyll, image- 
maker. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 245 Phideas the 
I magc-makcr. .had undertaken to make the Image of Pallas. 
xSax Bp. ^Iountacu Diatrihx lit, 530 A vcr>’ vehement 
inuectiue against Image-makers. 1875 Jowtnr Plato (ed- 
2) III. 230 If you arc not. .an imitator or an image-maker. 

Imager (i’med^Oi). Forms : 4-5 ymngoour(o, 
5-6 -or, 7- imager, (7 -our). [ME. jw-, ivtageour, 
a, OF. ^7;/-, imagettr (14th c. in Godef.), f. image ; 
the surviving imager may repr.OF.^'Wd^Vr, imager 
(lathc. in Hat?..-Darm.),or exemplify the frequent 
Eng. change of -ei/r, -ci/r, to -er (-er2 3),] 
fL A maker of im.'igcs ; a sculptor, can er. Obs. 
23. . A'. A/ie. 7639 (7677) (Laud MS.>, pis >7nare U made 
after bee, I dude it an ymageoure Casten after H sigourc. 
2413 Pi/gr. SoTf/e (Cvxton 24S3I tv. xxxsii. 64 More help!/ 
i> a CarpcTHcr or a potter than an Organer, a pejTiier or an 
yniager, 153a llKKvtTr .Vew/hen's Heuxek. Good 


ioyners, good peynters, good ymagers. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's M or, 1296 Lysippus also the Imager did %'crj’ 
well to reproove Apelles the painter. 

+ b. Applied to a painter. Obs. rare.j 
X59X Syl\’ester Dit Bartas i. vi. 750 This more peer-less 
learned Imager, Life to his lovely Picture to confer. Did not 
extract out of the Elements A certain secret Chj*mick 
Quint-essence. 

2 . One ■«’ho images or graphically describes. 

1894 Stopf. Brooke Tennyson xiv. 457 The poet as the 
' emotional imager of life. 

Imagerial(imed3io-riM),ff. rare. £f. Imagery 
• f -AL.j Relating to or of the nature of imagery ; 
figurative, symbolic- 

2849 Frasers Mag. XL. 36S The imagerial descriptions 
of Holy Writ. 2852 House/i. IVords IV. 230 Herat is 
called, after the imagerial way of the Easterns, the key of 
India. 

Hence Imag'e-rially adv.j in the way of imagery ; 
figuratively, symbolically. 

2879 G. Meredith Egoist II. li. 40 Imagerially, (they arc) 
the froxen North on the young brown buds bursting into 
green. 

Imagery (i’med^iri, rmwl^ori). Forms : 4-6 
ymagerie, -y(e, 4-7 imagerie, -ye, (5 emngery, 
ymagry, 6 emygerie, imagrye), 6- imagery, 
[a. OF. imagerie (iSth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f, 
imagier Imager ; see -ery.] 

1 . Images collectively; carved figures or decora- 
tions ; image-work, statuary, carving. More rarely 
referring to pictures. Also in pi. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter xcvi[i]. 7 Ben hij alle confounded 
I>at anouren ymagerie. ^*384 Chaucer H. Famexw. 100 
Many subtile compassinges, Rabewyures, and pynacles, 
Ymageriesand tabernacles, ci^oq D estr. Tro^’i^its Vmagrj* 
ouer all amyt )>ere wms., 2592 Spenser Rutues o/Time ^ 
Wrought with faire pillours and fine imageries. — Virg. 
Gnat 103 His cup embost with Imagery. 2695 W. Halifax 
in Phil. Trans, XIX. 92 A Statue, which' the Turks, 
zealous enemies of all Imagery, have thrown down. 27x2 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 246 The Imagery* they made, their 
Drawings and Paintings of all lively Colours. 2870 ^^oRRIS 
Eartklg Par. I. 11. 588 He had wrought most godlike 
works in imagery. 2878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 429 
Chambers of imagery in the soul (see Ezek. viii. 22). 

+ b. Figured work on a textile fabric, as in 
taptistij; embroidery. Obs. 

1^90 (5 owe» Con/. IJ. 320 She wafe a doth of silke all 
white With letters and ymagery, 2480 Wardr, Acc, Edw, 
IV{iZ2,o) X17 A counterpoynt of arras silk with ymagery. 
*SS3 Lane. Wills (Cbetham Soc.J I, 01, ij pillowes and a 
coveiyng of imagerie. 1613-14 in willis &. Clark Cam- 
bridge (x886) I. 452 (hem) jj peeces of fiyne t.'ipesirie of 
silke Imagrie. 2777 Warton Odesv.y, Eadi room, array’d 
in glistering imagery. 

c, transf. The pictorial elements of a natural 
scene or landscape; scenery; natiire’s'imagc-work*. 

2647 H. More Poems 195 As doth a looking-glasse (reflect) 
such imag'rie As it to the beholder doth detect. 2774 
Warton Hist, Eng, Poetry xxxvli. (1840) IJI. 35 Descrip- 
tive poetiy' and the representations of rural imnger>% 27^ 
WoRDSW, ‘ There was a Boy' 23 The visible scene . . With 
all its solemn im.nger)', its rocks, Its woods. 2827 Pollok 
Course T. y, Scotia’s northern battlement of lulls.. The 
standard still of rural imagery, 

+ 2 . The use of images in worship ; idolatry, Obs. 
TX440 Beefus (Laud MS. 559) If. 7b, He trowed all in 
Idolatrye And in fals ymagcrj’c. 2561 J. Parkhurst In- 
Jtnict., The . . frames or Tabernacles deuised to aduance 
Imagerie, holy water stones also to^ be .. clean taken away. 
2624 F, White Repl. Fisher 208 This Adiiocate of Imagerie 
should first of all haue declared, what hcc vnclersLioclclh 
by Worship of Images. 

1 8. The making of images ; the art of statuarj* 
or carving; the art of painting. Ohs. 

2531 Elyot Gozi. HI. xxvi, Alexander, .came to ihcsljoppe 
of Apelles, the excellent paynter, and . . ralsoncd with hym 
of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other like thinges 
pertainyng to im.igeiy'. 2576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 
(1633) 53 He in his art of Imagery so artificially handled 
his worke . . that all other Carvers and Statuaries . . set him 
before them as an absolute Paiternc for imitation. 2612 
CoTCR., Slue, . . a compounded mortcr or clay, .vcric fit for 
Imagerie. 

•fi. The way in which a thing is imaged or 
fashioned ; tvorkmansbip, make, figure, form, 
fashion. Obs. 

CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon \. 64 She is beauties oHcrmalch, 
If thou suruaist lier curious imagerie. 2662 Fixtham AV- 
solves liiL 295 I'hey arc our Brethixn, and pieces of the 
s.ime Imagery' with our selves, a 1667 Jfk. T aylor Whole 
Duty Clergy 1. Wks. 2831 IV. 175 Dress your ijcoplc unto 
the imagery of ChrisL 

'I* 6. An imaging, portrayal, or visible presenta- 
tion of anything. Obs. rare. 

TxyiS Prior Solomon 11. 385 Wiiat can thy imagery cf 
sorrow mean? , . m . t 

d' 6. A material TCprcsent.itioa or embodiment ol 
something ; j^sImage sb. 4, 4 c. Obs. 

2596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (i£3i) 76 Heavens 
counlcrfaite, Fames Pyramis, honours imagerye. /*xlM9 
Drumm. of Hawtii. Peemx Wks. (171x1 47 iny 

tears pour on this silent gr.TVc .. And Niobc’s imapciy’ be- 
come. . , 

7 . d-n. TTieformation of mental images : imagina- 
tion, fancy, groundless Iwlicf. Obs. b. The result 
of ihis; mental images collectively or generally. 

x6ix Steed Hitt. Gt. Brit. ix. x*i. (1632) 1047. 
to be condemned vy^n the imagerie of hix fij*pjcjou4 tfca*'. 
2651 Holues Levtaih. XL xxvii. 156 Jj-sveth the J-aw cn 
Nature, .and fol!o»cth the inugcry of JjIj own. .warn- 
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<1x667 Jer. Taylor (J.)» Things of the world fill the imagi- 
native part with beauties and fiintastick imagery;, xjxa 
Addisos Spect. No. 417 f 1 Any single Circum<tance of 
what we have formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene 
of Imagery, xBij Shelley Masque 0/ Anarchy Hi, Like a 
dream’s dim imagery. 

8. The use of rhetorical images, or such images 
collectively; descriptive representation of ideas; 
figurative illustration, esp. of an ornate character. 

1589 PuTTENHAM En^. Pocsit 111. xix. (Arb.) 248 Resem- 
blance by Pourtrait or Imagery, Ibid. 250 When we liken 
an humane person to^ another in countenaunce, stature, 
speach or other qualitie, it is . . called . . resemblaunce by 
imagerie or pourtrait. <12700 Drydem (J.), I wish there 
may be in this poem any instance of good imagery. lytji 
Boswell yohnson (183:) I. 78 The whole of it [Irene] is 
rich in thought and imagery*. 1858 J. H. Newman I//sb. 
Sh. (1873) III. IV. vi. 385 The glowing imagery of prophets, 

9. attrib., as f imagery work = sense i (and i b). 

*500 in Ann. Reg;. (1768) 134 A counterpane of Imagery 

work. x^6o-x in Willjs & Clark Canibridge (1886) I. 442 
For wypinge owte the Imagery worke vppon the walles. 
X*2nage‘‘W0:rsllip. The worship of images ; 
idolatry. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. x. § i. gz There was an act 
made for Image-worship. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vt._§ 24 
Moses.. not approving the image-worship of the Egyptians. 
1877 Outl. Hist. Reli^. 64 The image-worship which pre- 
vailed among them at the lime of Mohammed. 

So rmage-wo:rshipper, one who worships 
images, an idolater ; I*mag‘e-wo:rsliipping sb.y 
image-worship ; adj.^ that worships images. 

1563 Homilies H. Agsl. Idolatry 1. (1859) *7^ Such image 
worshippers shall never come into the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven. 1565 Calphill Answ. Treat. Crosse 
(1846) 138 Called . . of Image-worshippers an Ima^e-enemy. 
Ibid. 156 By applying that to image-worshipping which 
made nothing at all to purpose, 

*{• Imagilet. Obs. rare^ [? for imagdet (f, litAGE 
+ -LET dim, sttffix)i\ A small image ; a statuette, 
ax 66 i Fuller IVorthtes, Staffordsh. in. (1662) 38 Italy 
affords finer Alabaster (whereolthose Imagilets wrought at 
Leghorn are made). 

Iinaginabrlity. [f. next + -ity.] The 

quality of being imaginable, 

^ 1830 CoLERiDCB Ck, ^ Si. (cd. 2) 233 In order to the 
imaginability of a circular line. 

Imaginable (imje-dsinab’l), a. Also 4 ym-. 
[ad, late L. imagindbilis (Boethius), f. imdgindre 
to Imagine ; see -ble.] 

Capable of being imagined ; conceivable. 

a. In ordinary adjectival (chiefly predicative) use. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr, iv. 128 tCamb. MS.) Reson 

. .comprehendeth the thinges ymaginable & sensible. 1532 
More Confui. TindnU Wks, S47/* worde, whych be 
by a meane to vs not imagynable continually speaketh vnto 
them. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 263 Such a 
dreadful! noyse, as is scarce imaginable, xdgt Hobbes 
Govt. ^ Soc, X. I 2. ISO Nor is it imaginable which way 
pubUck treasures can be a grievance to private subjects, 
*750 ir. Leonardns' Mirr. Slones 51^ The human under- 
standing extends itself to things intelligible and the Imagi- 
nation to things Imaginable. 1852 H. Rogers Ect. Faith 
(1853) 76 Miracles are, at least, imaginable, 

b. Frequently used to emphasize the absolute or 
universal nature of a statement, being placed after 
a sb. preceded by all the or a superlative, esp. the 
greatest, or between all, every, or tw, and the sb, 

1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. § 23 Urged with all the 
artifice and address imaginable. x6s6-9 B. Harris Pari- 
vaVs Iron Age (ed. 2) 98 The People.. held him still, for the 
Authour of all imaginable mischief to the Kingdom. 1692 
Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. v. M.’s Wks. (1847) 
376/1 Guilty of the greatest crimes imaginable, 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 4X r 9 The Elector of Cologne is making all 
imaginable Hast to remove from hence to Rheims. lyxx 
Addison Spect. No. 123 f 4 He had all the Duty and Affec- 
tion imaginable for his supposed Parent. 17^ Malthus 
Popul, (tSi?) II. 379 Under the best form of government 
imaginable. x88o L. Stephen Pope iii. 73 ‘ Ass ’ is the vilest 
word imaginable in English or Latin. 1884 Lazn Rep. 25 Ch. 
Div. 491 There is no imaginable reason why the Court should 
not have power to sanction them. 

Hence Ima*?iiiableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 )' 
Ima'ginably, adv. [f. prec. + -lyS.] in an 
imaginable manner, conceivably. 

1648 Scot. Mist DispeVd^o What can imaginably then be 
the meaning? 1685 Boyle Effects of Mot. v. 61 A scarce 
imaginably little force may suffice to impel them. 1894 
Howells in Cosmopoliinn hlar., A waste and ruined field . . 
which had imaginably once been the grounds about a 
pleasant home. 

4 Ima’ginal, <z.i Obs. rare. [app. f. Imagine v. 
-f*Ali.] a. Of or pertaining to the imagination, 
b. Imaginable, 

1647 H. More Song of Soul i. i. xvi,^ No might imaginall 
May reach that vast profunditie. Ibid. ii. i. n. x.yx, That 
inward life 's th’ impresse imaginall Of Natures Art. Ibid. 
pt. IV. xxi. They would be alike wise. Know one anothers 
thoughts imaginall. 1658 J. ^VEQB tr. Caiprenedds Cleo- 
patra viir. ii. 181 With all imaginall pomp. 

Zxaa.^liaJ. (imce’djinal), Mntom. [f. L. 
iindgin-, stem of Imago + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to an insect imago. Imaginal disk', see quot. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. Attim. nli. 449 .The apodal 
maggot, when It leaves the egg, carries in the interior of its 
body certain regularly arranged dtscoidal nmses of in- 
dificrent tissue, which are termed imaginal disks. These 
imaginal disks undergo little or no change until the lar\*a 
encloses itself in its hardened last-shed cuticle, and becomes 
a pupa- 1885 Athenxum 25 Apr. 539/* Reserving the two 
otners to rear to the imaginal condition. 1891 F, W, 


Myers in 29/^ Cent. Apr. 642 What are called ‘imaginal 
characters’ — pointsofs^ctare which indicate that the larva 
has descended from an imago. 

t Ima'ginant, ppL a, and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
imdgindnt-em, pres, pple.of to imagine.] 

A. ppl. a. That imagines. 

1626 Bacon Sybta § wr Introd., The Force of Imagination 
• .either vpon the Bt^y Imaginant, or vpon another Body. 

B. sb. One who imagines ; an imaginer. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xi. § 3. 46 The bodie of the 
Imagmant. 2626 — Sylva §903 There is no doubt, but that 
Ima^naiion and Vehement Affection worke greatly vpon 
the Body of the Imaginant. 16^ J, Spencer Prodigies 
(1665)223 The single testimony of some Kiper&titious and 
melancholy Imaginant. 

tlmaginaTian, nottce-wd. [See-ASIAN.] One 
who occupies himself with imaginary things. 

1830-3 Montco.mery Poetry 316 The greatest realists, 

and the greatest imaginarians, — if I may coin a barbarous 
word for a special occasion. 

Imaginarily (imse-d^inarili), adv. [f. next + 
-ly 2.] In an imaginary way; in imagination. 

*595 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) ^ My heart shall receiue 
an iniunction imaginarily to disinheme him. 2632 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature x^n. 285 Perplexed \nth what 
he cyihcr really or iroaginarily wanteth. 2779 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Hat. (ed. 2) I. 53 On he would go, tho* 
imaginarily ill. 2874 Motley Barrteveld II. xi. 36 The 
places which they are now imaginarily to leave. 

Imaginary (irose'd^inari), a. {sb.) Also 4 
ymag-, 6 imaginaxie. [ad. L. imagindri-tts, f, 
imago, imagin- Image: see-ABYh] 

1. Existing only in imagination or fancy ; having 
no real existence. (Opposed to real, actual.) 

2382 Wyclif Rev. ProL, Sum vlsioun is bodiIi..sum is 
spiritual, or ymaginarie, as whanne we seen slepinge, or 
elHs wakinge we biholden the ymagis of thingis, bi whiche 
sum other thing is signefied. c 2520 More Piens Wks. 27/1 
How shorte, howe vnccrtain, how shadowe like, false, Ima- 
ginary it is, i6sr Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxiv. sio The 
word Ghosts, which signifieth .. the Imaginary inhabitants 
of mans brain. 1709 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Anne 
Woriley 21 Aug., After giving me imaginary wit and 
beauty, you give me imaginary passions, and you tell me 
I'm in love. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. vi. Besides real 
diseases, we are subject to many that are only imaginary, 
for which the physicians have invented imaginary cures. 
1792 Cowper Let. 29 July Wks. 2835-^ III. 60 You may 
think there is much of the imaginary in it, 2E83 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. iir. 265 Rich men could not easily abandon 
substantial enjoyments in pursuit of so imaginary an object. 

b. Said of lines, etc., assumed to be drawn 
through or bebveen certain points. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 397 If a woman make three 
imaginary circles round about them [etc.!. 2602 R. John- 
son Kingd. «5- Comtttttt. (2603) 229 An imaginarle line to be 
drawn from Suaquen to.. Meroe. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exere. 220 Each two Centers, .shall have an imaginary , 
Axis pass between them. *837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (2857) I. 222 Ima^nary lines drawn upon it. ' 

C. Math, Applied to quantities or loci having | 
no real existence, but assumed to exist for the 
purpose of generalization, or of extending a formula 
to all cases ; such are the square root of a negative 
quantity, or any expression involving snch a root, 
or any point, curve, etc, denoted algebraically by 
such an expression, (Imaginary quantities aie 
sometimes called impossible quantities.) Also 
iransf. Relating to imaginary quantities or loci, as 
iinagiitaty geometry, projection, ^\.c. (0pp. to reall) 

[1637 Descartes Gloniiltrie 380 Les.,racines..ne sont pas 
tousiouts tecles; mats quclquefols seulement imaginaires.] 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 127 The Original 
Components or Roots of all Equations, may be either 
Affirmative, Negative, Mix’d, or Imaginary. 28x6 tr. 

. dy 

Lacroix's Diff. ^ Int. Calculus 98 The coefficient — 

assumes an imaginary value. 1841 JT. R, Young Math. 
Dissert, i. 30 Expressions which in their common algebraic 
character denote imaginary or impossible quantities. 2839 
Barn. Smith Arifh. 4- Algebra (ed. 6) 202 The square root 
or any even root of a negative quantity is called an Imari- 
nary quantity. 1882 Minchin Unipl. Kinernat. 215 The 
remaining portion of this equipotemial locus is.. the (ima- 
ginary’) circle which cuts the circle of poles orthogonally, 
j* 2. Relating to the imagination ; imaginative, 

2595 ShakS. yohn iv. ii. 265 My rage was blinde, And 
foule immaginarie eyes of blood Presented thee more 
hideous then thou art. <rx6o9 — Sotm. xxvii, My soul's 
imaginary sight Presents tby shadow to my sightless view. 
2677 Gilpin Demanot. (1S67) 143 Satan had a power, .to fb: 
upon their imaginary faculty the speaes, images, or charac- 
ters of what was to be suggested. 

'j*3. Of the nature of an image or representa- 
tion. Obs. 

2593 Shaks. Lucr. 2422 Much imaginarie worke was there 
. . A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a bead Stood for the whole 
to be imagined. 2669 Woodheao St. Teresa x. xxviii. 19a 
This Vision, though It be Imaginary (or representing itself 
by way of Image tome), was never seen by me with the 
eyes of my Body, 

Supposed; putative. Ohs. 

<zx63x Dosse Senn. xxv. 250 His Imaginary father 
Joseph. 

*1*5. Imaginable; that can be imagined. Obs. 

2653 Asuwell Fides Apost. 22 Clearing my way as I go, 
of al Imaginary rubs and o^taclcs. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Tkeverwt's Trav. 111, 20 All imaginary enquiry was made 
after them, but., there was no news to be had, 

B. sb. fL An imagination ; a fancy. Obs. 

2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (2736) III. 208 Folse 


glittering Tmaginaries. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBn) 
1. 224 And Cowley thus addresses beauty as a mere ima^'i- 
nary. Ibid. II. xiii. 81 The lovers imaginaries (her own 
notable word) are by that time gone off, 

2 . Math. An imaginary quantity or expression ; 
see I c above. 


18^ in Webster. 2883 Ca yley Brit. Assoc. 
19 Sept., Ihe circular functions, .are connected through the 
theory of imaginaries. 

Hence Ima-ginariness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
flma'ginate,///- n. Chiefly 6 "^. Obs. [ad. 
L. imdgiudt'tis, pa. pple. of imaginare to Imagine. 
(Sometimes const, as pple.) j Imagined ; imaginarj'. 

2533 Bellenden Lhy ir. (1822) 112 The faderis war s.t 
commovit for this tressoun, recentlie imaginale, that..thay 
retretit thair sentence. 2563 W1N3ET 'four Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 I, 210 Gif 3e appreue na Kirk .. except 
an imaginat Inuisible Kirk. 1588 A. King tr. Canisiul 
Caiech. 210 Na thing can be imaginat mair intolerable nor 
mair vnhappie. ^ i6ot Holland Pliny vn. xiL j6i The 
imaginate facultie of other living creatures is unmoveable. 

t Ima-ginate, v. Ohs. [f. L. imaginat-, ppl. 
stem : see prec. and trails. To imaqine. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. i8S8'l. ica 
Or quhiddir imaginat je 5our Kirk to be inuisible? — 
Wks. (2890) II. 22 Bot peraduentuir .. we imaginat thir 
I thingis. 2570 Levins <!/<:«/>. 42/44 Imaginate, 

I Imagination (iroced^ine^’Jan). Also 4-6 with 
y for z and -cio(u)n, etc. ; 6-7 immagination. 
[a. F .{maginat{on{\ 2 \\izl), ad.L. imdgirtdlidn-em, 
noun of action frbm imdgiudrT, -are to Imagine.] 
1. The action of imagining, or forming a mental 
concept of what is not actually present to the senses 
(cf. sense 5 ) ; the result of this process, a mental 
image or idea (often with implication that the 
conception does not correspond to the reality of 
things, hence freq. vain {false, etc.) imaginalioti). 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxvii, 7 pe fendc hat . , trauails 
my saule in vayn ymagi-naciouns. 1377 L.\ncl. P. PI. B. 
XX. 33 Wenynge is no wysdome ne wy!?e ymagj’nacioun, 
Myrr. our Ladye Anon ymaginacions of the 
same thynges come to his mynde. cx^So Kortescue Abs. 
tjr Lint. Mott; ix. (2885) 138 We nede in this case to vse 
coniecture and ymaginacion. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
193 They .. accounted his undoubted divinations, madde 
immaginations. ^2690 Locke Hunt. Und. iii. v. § x3 When 
we speak of Justice, or Gratitude, we frame to our selves no 
Imagination of any thing existing. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
in. xlv. 8 note. Could such an imagination ever have been 
entertained by him? 2829 Jas. MiLt/fww. Mind (1S69) I. 
vii. 239, 1 am said to have an imagination when I have .a 
train of ideas. 2896 Dk. Philos. Belief The 

truths which they proclaimed were facts and not imagina- 
tions. 

1 2. The mental consideration of actions or events 
not yet in existence, a. Scheming or devising ; a 
device, contrivance, plan, scheme, plot; a fanciful 
project. Obs. exc. as a biblical archaism, 

<m385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2523 HyPsip., With-outen any 
otbir affeccioun Of loue or euyl yma^macyoun. ^ 2400 
Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 251 AlJe here lust and alle here 
Ymaginacioun is for to putten alle j^ndes undre hire sub- 
ieccioun. 1535 Coverdalb Lant. iii. 60 Thou hast herde 
their despytefull wordes (O Lorde) yee and al) their yma- 
ginacions agaynst me. 2548 Hall Citron., Rich. Hi 47 b, 
That misebevous ymaginacion whidie he nowe neweJy 
beganne and attempted. x66o Trial Regie. 9 In no Case 
else Imagination, or Compassing, without an actual effect 
of it, was punishable by our Law. 2709 S'^\Tr Adi>ancent. 
Retig. Wks- 17S5 II. I. Z17 These airy imaginations of 
introducing new laws for the amendment of mankind. 1760- 
7* H- Brooke Foot of Quality (1809) III. 47 Any imagina- 
tion .. tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates. 

t b. Impression as to what is likely ; expecta- 
tion, anticipation. Obs. 

x6*3 Bingham Xenophon 29 As soone a-s it was day, all set 
fonvard . . imagining that by sun-set they should reach to 
Villages of the Babylonian Territoric. Neither were they 
decevued in their imagination. 26*8 Hobbes ThKcyd.{\Zr2] 
X06 The sickness— Uie only thing that exceeded the imagina- 
tion of all men. 1654 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. ix 
To tell you truly mine own imagination, I thought he would 
not open it while I was there. 

3. That faculty of the mind by which are formed 
images or concepts of external objects not present 
to the senses, and of their relations (to each other or 


to the subject); hence frequently including memory. 
(Sometimes (^led the * reprodnclive imagination’ ; 
cf. sense 4 .) 

1340 Ayenb. 158 Ohcrhuil hit is ase to be ^jte, oJ>er ase to 
be ymaginacion. 13^ Treltsv Bartfu De P. R. ML vi. 
(Tollem. MS.), The fridde hat ymaginacion : berby hcsoolc 
biholdeb b« Irknesse of b^Ily pingls bat beb absente. 2485 
Caxton C/uts.Gt.xTUt. comune undcrstondjmg is he/tCT con- 
tent to the ymagnacion local. 2542 Cofland Guydon s Quest. 
Chirurg. Ei b, In the fyrsteparteof the ventricle before isput 
y« common blode. In theseconde y«%'ertucof>’ma^nac3|on. 
2602 Shaks. Alls Well 1. i. 93,.! haue f^ott him. My 
imagination Carries no fauour In't but Bertrams, xew 
T. Brucis tr. Camus’ M/r. Rstat. 3=qThc vrrj- fratures of 
the facts.. Tcmaincd so insravtn m his tinRgiP.ation. i7Sr 
Harris mnncs\t\is. (.84. =.9 Wt hovt .. t. Et^ltvallrf 
innrginntion or ftincy .. nhlcb rttattis the 
things, when things themselves are gone, and all Knjjnon 
at aS end. 1797 JIiw. RADCLlrrn Halmu n (iBrf) s The 
beauty of ber wuntenance haaniiog his inmgination. 2^0 
tiUl.'LDiss. 4 Disc., Centharn {IBS')) I. 353 j 

,. to which the name is generally apprppnaied jy the b,_ t 

writers of the pre.«nt day IisI thM which eiub.es us, bj a 
voluntary effort, to conceive the as if tt were present. 

4. Tile power which the mind has of forming con- 
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cepts beyond those derived from external objects 
(the ‘ productive imagination’). 

a. The operation of fantastic thought ; fancy. 

(TisSS Chaucer Millet ^ s T. 426 Men may t!ycn of ymngi- 

nacion So d-pe may impression be take. 1390 Gower 
Ccnf. III. 93 (MS. Fairfax 3) Full of ymagmacton, OJT 
dredes and of ttrathfull ^^btes. a6oi Shaks. T-zivI. 
u. V. 4S L^ke how imagination blowes him. 164s Boate 
/reL A'rt/. /f/j/.(i652) 75 As if in veiy deed he had..swn 
and suffered all those things, which his weak imagination 
..did figure unto him. 18^ Medwik Angler in IFales I. 
275 And 1 fandcd, though it might be imagination, that 
her 's trembled too. 

b. The creative faculty of the mind in its highest 
aspect ; the power of framing new and striking in- 
tellectual conceptions ; poetic genius. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. (Perej’ Soc.) 53 Upon h>’S 
ymaginaejmn He made also the tales of Caunterbuiy. 1590 
Shaks. Micls. v. I 14 And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of ihingss-nknowne; the Poet’s pen Tumes them 
to shapes and giues to aire nothing, A locall habitation, 
and a name. 1657 R. Licos Bnrbatloes {1673) 19 Nor can 
imagination frame so great a beauty. 1762 J^mes Eleiu. 
Crit. (1B33) ^SoThis sin^lar power of fabricating images 
without any foundation in reality, is distinguished bj; the 
name of iviaginathn, 1871 Darwin Dcsc. Man I. li. 45 
'Jhe Imagination is one of the highest prerogative of man. 
By this faculty he unite, independently of the will, former 
image and ideas, and thus creates brilliant and novel 
results. 

5. The mind, or a department of the mind, when 
engaged in imagining ; hence, the operation of the 
mind generally ; thinking; thought, opinion. Kow 
rare or Ohs. 

CX384 Chaucer II. Fame it. aao, I wiUe Tellen the a 
propre skille, And worthe a demonstracion In myn yTnag)^!* 
acion. 1390 Gower Con/. HI. ^3 Now Is she red, now is 
she pale. Right after the condition Of her ymagination. 
c 1500 Three Kings Sons 138 The'kynge..m hisymaginacion 
thought to make a grctc assaute vpone theTurkes logg^mg. 
3548 Hall Citron.^ Edsv. IV 239 b, Conjectures, which as 
often deccjwe the imaginacions of fantastical folke, 1632 
J, Hayv.'abd tr. Biondis Etvmena la That neither she . . 
nor others.. came thereby to lose or gaine in iheimamnation 
of othcis. 1662 J, Davies tr. O/earius* l'o)\ Amlass. iSt 
Upon the first sight thereof, it run into our imagination, that 
they were the Cosaques. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as imagination • monger •, 
imaginatioii’Stirring 

3889 Pall Malt G, eS June j'a To the exclusion of other 
industrious imasinalion*mongers. 

Imaginational (im«d3inF''/onal), a, [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the imagination. 

1B56 K. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. xaS Within the 
depths of thine own soul thou wilt find a threefold heaven— 
the inmginarional, the rational, and the intellectual. 1665 
J. Grotf. Treat. Moral Ideas iv. (x8;6) 48 We should have 
an imaginational know’ledge or a quasl.sensation. 

Imaginative (imre-djinr'tiv, -rliv), a. (sb.) 
Forms: 4-5 ymagyn-, ymagin-, -atyf, -yff, -if, 
•iff, (6 -ifo, -yfe, -yue), 6- imaginative, [a. OF. 
ima^inalif (14th c.), ad. late L. imaginattints : see 
IstAciKE V. and -ative.] 

1 . Of persons : Given to imagining ; endowed 
with or specially characterized by imagination, 
t a. Fnll of thoughts, plans, designs, or devices 
(so OF. imaginatif, -ivc). Oh. b. Full of idle 
fancies; fanciful, c. Having exceptional powers 
of fancy' or inventive genius. 

Ch\ucer FrattX'l. T. 366 No thjmg list hym to been 
ymnginalyf. 1485 Caxton Paris ^ /•". 47 For .nllcwaye he 
was pensyf and ymagimatyf. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
viit. (Percy SocA 29 It was the guyse .. Of famous poets 
*5*5 I''®* Ber.vers Froiss. II, clxxxi. 
1 i ij b, The kynge cnclyned well ihcrio, but the duke of 
l»urgoyne u ho was sage and ymag^maiyuc wolde nat agree 
iheno. 259* V yrley rmone, Chandos 38 QTiis courteous 
knight, sage, itnagenativc, lound to his foes much warlike 
bu'-mes. Bacon Ar/x'/r § 003 'I*hc Witches themselues 
arc Imaginative, and belecue ofr-iimcs, they doc that, which 
they doc not. 1842 D’Israfli eXmen. Lit. (1867) 617 Philo- 
fophers were often in peril of being as imaginative as poets. 
1853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. xxxi. {1856) 267 Men became 
moping, testy, and imaginative. 

2 . Of, pert.nining to, or concerned in the exercise 
of imagination ns n mental faculty. 

r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v.pr. iv. 129 (Camb. MSOYmagTna- 
cion..cnuyrovmeth fc comprehcndeih alle ihinges senrible, 
nat bj* rcion senriMcofdecmyngc,but bi reson Imaginatyf! 
isSi 5>H)Ni:v Apst. Poeirie (.\rlx) 33 The imaginative and 
judging powre. 1647 H. More Poems Notes 349 Evers* 
sensitive and imaginative act. 2783 Blair Rhet. xxxviil. 
11.322 Poetry. .included lhen,ihc whole lmr>tof thehuman 
mind; the whole exertion of its imaginative fjaillics. 2817 
COLLSIPCK Biog. Lit. I. iv. S3 Milton lad a highly icagi. 
li.alive, Cowley a A*er>' fanciful mind. 

•i* 3 . Imaginable. Ols. mnr-*. 

2387-6 T. UsK Test.Le^.'€\\\. h iSkcai) 1. 20 In thalheuea 
fchul they d»cl.. without any ymaginatifcyucl in anylolue. 
+ 4 . Existing only in the imagination; unreal, 
hncicd, imaginary'. Obs. 

2561 T. Norion Cah'ins Inst. iv. xxn. 124a, Onely an 
im.iginatiue forme anti not rather a naturall truth of bred. 
a 1603 'J*. C.AFTu ricjiT Cfr/nt. Rhem. A*^ T. liCiS) 454 His 
rightcousnev-e Imputed unto us Is not an imaginative, but a 
injc rightcousne>*sc. 1646 H, Lawrjnce tV«.w. Angtlh 8 
.\n imagifiaiive oight being oneJy within, in the imagination, 
consequently appeares to him oncly, whi.h so sees it. 

6. Chamcterircil by, orrcsuUingfrom, the produc- 
tive ima^nation ; bearing cvidencc-of iiifjh poetic 
or crcati\*c fancy. 


2829 Scott Guy Pf. Introd., ITie imaginath*e tale of Sin- 
tram and his CZompanions, by Mons. lie Baron de la Mottc 
Fouque. iSy3 Black Pr. Thule vi. He had sketched out 
an iraatrinative picture of the scene. 2874 Green Short 
Jlist. vii. ^ 7. 415 No gr^t imaginative poem had broken 
the silence of English literature for nearly two hundred 
years. 

fB. Imaginative faculty ; imagination. Obs. 

(1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xn. i, I am jnna^ynatyf, quod he, 
Idel was I neuere, kouje I sitte bi my-self in sikenesse ne in 
belthe.J x4X»-ao Lydg. Chron. Trvy i. vi, Fordulled is 
myne imagynatyfe. e 1430 — Plin. Poems (Perej* Soc.) 95 
Seothe and considrithe in 3'owr imagj’natif. i^x hliLTON 
Anweadz'. xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 Your Doctor’s scarlet, 
which through your eyes infecting your pregnant imagina- 
tive with a red Suffusion, begets a continual thought of 
blushing. 

Imaginatively (imaj’d^inc’tivli), adv. [f. 

prec. 4 - -LY 2 .J In an imaginative fashion ; in ima- 
gination. 

15^ J, Rastell Cenfut. ^esvelTs Senn. 140 The body of 
Christ is, onelj'e , . imaginatiuelie in the Sacrament. z66s 
Petty Taxes 83 Others are but potentially or imaginatively 
rich. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Barrenness Itnag. Faculty 
Plod. Artt Hogarth excepted, can we produce any one 
painter within the last fifty j*ears.. that has treated a stor>’ 
imaginatively? 1871 Farrar /fV/M./f«/.ii.59TheChristo- 
logies-.aremorallynoble, and imaginatively beaudW. 

Imaginativeness (imje-d5inF’tivnfe). [f. as 

prec.-h-b’ESS.] Imaginative nature or quality. 

2664 H. More Plysi. Iniq. 11. t. xiii. 294 *0? therefore re- 
ferrs to the Imaginativeness of the Representation. 2846 
RusKiN Mod. Paint. 1. 11. vi. i. § 15 The exquisite imagina- 
tiveness of the line-s. 2884 Church Bacon Lx. 220 Some 
bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness, ever ready 
to force itself in. 

Imaginator (imre-dsinzUsj). rare. [ad. L. 
type *imagiiiator, agent-n. f. imSginari to Ijia- 
GiXE.] One who imagines. 

a 2642 Br. MoONTAcu^r/stJ-AA?/;. (1642)451 The Docitae 
[read Docetae] or Imagmaiors .. held nothn^ reall, what 
hee [Christ] was, what hee did, what hee suffered, but all 
oneiy seeming so and in appearance. 2835 Frasers Mag. 
XI. 612 Would not the imaginator of such a thing have been 
treated as a maniac? 2882 Athenaeum No. 2867. 472 These 
masterly delineators and imaginators of fair^'Iand. ^ 

t Ima'ginatory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*imagiiiai 5 ri-us-, cf. prec.] a. Imaginary, b. 
Imaginative. 

a 26x8 Raleigh ApoL 27 To satisfy his Majesty, that my 
designe was not Imaginaiorj’ but true. x66o S. Fisher 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 305 The dark and dismal 
Dreaming . .which haw entered and centered themselves in 
thy Imaginaiory Mind. 

Imagine (imse’dsin), v. Forms : 4-6 yma- 
gyn(e, -gene, 5-6 ymagine, imagyne, -gene, 6 
ymagin, -en, imagyn, -en, ymmagen, imma- 
giu(e, -gyne, 6-7 imagin, 5- imagine, [a. F. 
imaginer (1297 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. iviaginare 
to form an image of, represent, fashion, in middle 
voice imPginari to picture to oneself, fancy, ima- 
gine, f. imagin-em Isiace.] 

I. irans. 1 . To form a mental image of, to re- 
present to oneself in imagination, to picture to 
oneself (something not present to the senses). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Coiuc. 6847 Alle J>e men of cristiantc 
Couihe noqht, thurgh wilt, >*mag>’n right, Ne descr>’\*e swa 
hydus a sight, czeoo Maundev. (Ro.xb.) xxv. 224 pai er 
so curiousely made pat na man may ymat;>’Ti mare curious, 
c 2566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuatls Thcat. Uorld M, thing., 
that it is not po^sible /or man 10 j’magine the like without 
.•ieeing. 2602 R. Johnson Kinga. <5* Commsv. (1603) 288 
By the multitudes of people (before spoken oO you may 
imagine the smte of his forces. 2638 F. Junius Faint, c/ 
Astcients 19 Phidias.. had a singular abilltic to Imagine 
things invLMble after a most majestically m.anner. 2739 
Hume Hunt. Nat. ii. iL (1874) I. 339 Tis an cstablish d 
maxim in metaphj'sics . . That nothing we imagine is ab- 
solutely impossible. 2780 A. Young Tour trel. 28S Sur- 
rounded by the most tremendous mountanYs that can be 
imagined- 2B62 H. SrESCER/7ry//V/«t-. 1. ii. § xx (1875) 31 
The non-existence of space cannot, however, by any mental 
effort be imajjined. 2874 Green Short l{ist.\\\\. 5 5. 5x1 
Milton’s imagination is not strong enough to identify him 
with the world which he imagines. 

b. with ohj. clause. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary’ i. (1625) lox, I cannot easily 
imagine how you may lie served better. 2656-9 B. Harris 
Parh'als Iron Age (ed. 2) loS They could not imagine, 
that the said Dam.. would be able to hinder their passage. 
2697 Damiieu / O'. I. 175, I cannot imagin wherefore the>* 
arc called so. 

2 . To cre.ite « a mental conception, to conceive; 
to assume, suppose (as a mathematical line or 
figure). Also with cbj. clause or chj. .and inf. 

CX380 Wyclif Sent:, Sel, Wks. I. 16S pci seicn. [*€26 is 
noon sichc, but siche oon bet janagynen. f*39X Chaucer 
Astral. 1. f 24 This fjrscide grete I*yn in m.nncrofan extre 
is ymagynleld to be the Pot Artyk. Ibid. ii. § 39 The 
longiiude of a clymat j-s a lj*nc ymagined fro Est to west. 
2522 .More Ve Quat. P'oz'iss. ^\^LL 7^1 Imagine >*our self 
in the same case, I think ye wil think yea. 2549 Cempt. 
Scot. W. 4S 5c sal ymag>’n anc lv*ne that passis throuclil tlic 
spere .. ; at the endis of Ihe said lync 5e sal ymag>-ne lu.i 
sicmiv 2568 Grajton Chron. 11 , 2298 Imagine you see 
Ivcfore your eyes your \vj*\es. and daughters in daungcr. 
26x7 Mok«os I / tn . IH. 215 This law is thus pr.actised.. 
imagining there three brothers, ‘1‘homas, John, and 
Andrew, and it happening, that 'Hiomas first dic% |c.iving 
(etc.). 16^9 D. Pell Irttyr. Sea 85 That hee would strongly 
ir^Rme Cato.. to bee in presence. 

0. To conceive in the mind as a thing to be 


performed; to dense, plot, plan, compass. Also 
with tnf Now a biblical or legal archaism. 

[2352 Act 25 Edzv.^ Ill, Slat. V. c. 2 Q*nty homme fait 
compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre Seign^ le RoL] 
c 23^ Sir Fertnnh. 3244 Ymagened y haue anoher hyng 
to conquer^' he tour at ones, c 2426 Poston Lett. No. 4 I . 
22 Purposjmg and imaginyng to putte William Paston in 
drede. 2491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Richard 
^V’hite .. Iraitrously jTuagened and compassed the dethe 
and destruccion of cure seid Souvereigne Lord. 2535 
CovERDALE Ps. ii. 2 Why do. .the people ymag^m (AM ’. 
marg. meditate) yayne thinges? Ibid. IxUf]. 3 How 
longe 5*e 3*magin mj*schefc agaynst eueiy* man? 2548 
Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII iia Now that the Frenchemen.. 
daily imagened to destroye the Englishe pale. 2632 J. 
Haywaru tr. Biondis Eromena 34 'Ihe Count could 
imagine no possible meanes to overtake the Admirall. 2707 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. vi. xoo To imagine the 
Death of the Prince .. is made Hijjh Treason. 2747 Genii. 

XVJI. 151/1 Lord Lo^*at. .did. .traitorously compass 
and imagine the death of his majestj*. 2769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV, \\. (1830) 7S-9 What is a compassing or imagin- 
ing the death of the King:, &c.^ These are sjmonyTnous 
terms ; the word compass signifying the purpose or design 
of the mind or will . . But, xis this compassing or imagining 
is an act of the mind, it cannot possibly fall under any judi- 
cial cognizance, unless it be demonstrated by some open, or 
overt, act, 2839 Keichtley Hist.'Eng. IL 2^ Fisher, .also 
ivas arraigned for imagining to deprive the king of his title 
and dignity. 

1 4 . To consider, ponder, medit.'ite, bethink one- 
self. (With obj. clause.) Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Cl^k's T. 542 Now gooth he ful faste 
j'maginyng, If by his wyues cheere he myght se.. that 
she Were chaunged. C2430 Lydc. Min, Poems {Vttcy 
Soc.) 242 Lyggyng allone I gan to ymag^’ne. How with 
foure tymes departj'd is the yeer, • a 2533 Lp. Berners 
Gold. Bk. PI. Aurel. (1546; O v, Euer he imagined, how to 
do plesure to the peple. 2582 N. LiaiEFlELD Xt.Castan* 
heda's Cong. E. Ina. Ixxii. 149 [He] did imagine agame 
what coarse he might best take to reuenge himselfe. 


■5. To conjecture, guess, suspect, suppose, a. with 
simple obj., obj. clause, or obj. and inf. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1410 Hypsip., This Pelleus hadde 
gret enuye, Imagynirngelhat lason myghte be Enhaunsede 
so .. That from his regne he mygnie ben put a doun. 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoni Dictestq Vmagyne no thing to 
be in him, but that, that is nedfulle goode and couenaule. 
2548 Hall Clirotu, Rich, HI 46 b, No suche fraude sus- 
pectynge, nor yet any treason ymagenynge. 2648 Gage 
West hut. vi. 18 They presently jmagined the jruth that 
hee could not come thither but with some Sp.iniard. *700 
S. L. tr. Ftykds Voy. E. Ind. 36 In vain did 1 imagine 
many things, to be the natural causes of it. 
b. with obj. and complement. 

XS#6 Pitgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 197 b, Whiche in no 
\v>*se .. ought to be ymag>’ned in deite. 1559 W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. A iv b, The situation of 
Faradtce . . some Imogen it ether in heaven or in the harts 
of the quiet and faithfull. 2634 Sm T Hefukrt Tmr. a 
Wee bore up to speake with them, imagining them Enemies 
and men of warr, but they proved Flemings and our 
Friends. 2774 C. J. Piiirrs / ’o'. iV. Pole 48 We imagined 
ourse!ve.s in rather more than eighty degree-s and .n half. 
2792 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 33 r io Except you opened 
his mouth, ^ you might imagine him in the full prime and 
mettle of his years. 

6 . To form an idea or notion with regard to 
something not known with certainly; to think, 
suppose, fancy, * take into one’s head ’ {jhat) ; often 
implying a vague notion not founded on exact ob- 
sciv’ation or reasoning. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vlll 253 b, The greale Turke.. 
imagened that hys lime was come, to do some grc.nte act In 
Christendom. 2*576 Fleming PanopL Efist. 256 It is not 
to be surmised, nor imagined, that the mention of these 
matters is unseasonable. 2642 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. 
III. 199 \ plot . . invented, one would imagine, not by men, 
but by Cacodxmons, 2687 A. Lovell tr, Thesmot's Trav. 
It. 83 Vou must not imagine to find such lovely Gra<s-plals 
and bordcis of Flowers as are in Europe. 2726S11ELYOCK1: 
Voy. round World 75 In short one would imagine it 
impossible that any thing living could subsist in so rigid 
a climate, 2759 Johnso.n Rasselas ix, I doubt not of liie 
facts which you relate, but imagine that you impute them to 
mistaken motives. 280* Mah. Edgeworth 7‘. (1816) I. 

i. 7 He did not imagine that he could reform cvcr>* nbusc. 
2863 Geo. Eljot Romola 11. iv, Tito felt that Romola was 
a more unforgiving woman than he had im.agincd. 

H. intr. + 7 . To think, mediiatc; to form de- 
signs. Obs. (jnlr. to 3 and 4.) 

*377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiii. 289 With Ipwil and witli out- 
witt ymagenen and sludyc As liesl for his body be. ^*4^ 
Ross La Belle Dame sans Mercy 14 JVr-vjion a while I 
stood musj*ng, and in my self urctly ym.agynyng. 146* 
Pol. Poems (kolls) n. 070 'Hie fab traytours ag3)pe hym 
5nnag>Tiyngc. 25B9 Cocan Harm Health eexva. (1636! 
241 IJivincs that imagine and study upon high and nubtile 
mattcoL 

8 . To form mental im.ages or idc.as ; to exercise 
the imagination, {intr. to 1 and 2.) 

2632 WiODOWES Nat. Philos. 52 Pleasant droames arc 
when the spirit* of the bralne, which the souIe ti*eth to 
imagine with, .arc most pure and thin. 1700 J. 

J'resny s Amuiem. Ser. Com. 5 He who imagmc' Lnjlv’y* 
Thinks Justly, and Writes C^orrectly, ix.anOngmal (AuUior). 
2809 SvD. Smith /I Tz. .(1859^ 1. 183/2 If it can be riiown 
that women nay be trained to re.von and imagine a* welf 
a% men [etc.). . ^ -r . » 

Imagine cf I —sensei, {CL conceive cftktnk 
cf, knoiv of.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 61 A mimic . . that 
could never *0 much a* ihinkc or imagine of tiling^ con- 


itroptiWe. 15S7 Tutni rv. Xrti.c. T. ( 18 ^ 7 ) 1J3 I.tucipc of 
their joy^S Whom fiUhic rinne did hnLe. 2825 hCoTT 
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Taltsitu In his wildest rapture the knight imagined of 
no attempt to follow or to trace the object of such romantic 
attachment. 

Hence Ima’gining ///. that imagines. 

x66o S. Fisher Alarvi Wks. (1679) 348 Alas 

poor imagining Man ! , 

t Imagine, sb, Obs, rare~''^. [f. prec. vb.] 

? Device, contrivance : cf. Imaginement. 

1594 Peele Battle Alcazar 11. Introd.^ By this imagine 
was this barbarous Moor Chas’d from his dignity and diadem. 

Imagined (imse-djind), fpl. a. [f. IJtABiNE v. 

+ -ED 1 .J 

1 . Invented, planned, designed. In later nse only 
with advs,, as ill-, luell-imagined. 

X509 Hawes Past^ Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) iro Fantasy 
. .hath the hole aspecte. The ymagyned matter to bring to 
finysshement. 1658 Cleveland Ruslick Ratuj>. Wks. 
(1687} 491 By false, subtile, and imagined Language. 1809 
Kendall 7 'rav.^ II. xxxvi. 19 A bridge will shortly be com- 
pleted, of..well*imagined construction. x8« Scott Pirate 
xii, Large and ill-imagined additions, hastily adapted to the 
original building. 

2 . Conceived (in the mind), supposed, fancied. 

1549^ Compi. Scot. vi. 49 The pole antartic is hot ane 

ymaginet point. 1609 Bible (Douay) II. Hist. 'J'ableroZz 
Evene towne and village had their peculiar imagined 
goddes. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 263 As when by night the 
Glass Of Galileo, .observes Imagind Lands and Regions in 
the Moon. X883 Froude in 19M Cent. Aug. 233 BiTon 
^vas a world's wonder for imagined wickedness. 

tima'ginement, Obs, rare~^^ In 5 ym-. [f. 
liiAGiNE V, + -MENT, Cf. . ymagimment image.] 
Contrivance, subtlety. 

CX470 Harding Ckron. cxx. v, Some in his sherle put oft 
tyme venemyng . .Some in his hose, by great ymagehement. 

Xmaginer (imEe'dj^inai). [f. as prec. + -ER 1. 
Cf. OF. imagiftettr.l One who imagines. 

1483 Catlc. Art£'l. ipsA An Imaginer, tuolilor, excogi^ 
tator. 1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxvii. [clxiii.] 462 
Men of warre inclosed in fortresses are sore imagjmfers, and 
whan their imaginacion inclyneth to any yuell dede, they 
wyll craftely colour it. x6^8 Cudworth Intell. Syzt. 1. v. 
700 As if the strength of imagination were such that it 
could not only create phancies but also real sensible objects, 
and that at a distance too from the imaginers. 1880 Sir E. 
Reed ya^an II. 238 He must be but a poor traveller and 
a weak imaginer. 

Imagines, pi. of Imago. 

Imagining (imje*d3inig),z^^/. sb. [f. liCAonfE v, 
+ -ingTJ Tbe action of the verb Imagine, in 
various senses \ imagination. 

c’1340 Hampolc Prose Tr. 40 In ymagynynge of he man* 
hede of oure Lorde. CX385 Chaucer X. G, IK. Prol. 331 
(MS. Gg. 4. 27) For hate or for lelous ymagynyng, CX430 
Lyoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 2ti What may avaylle 
al your ymagynynges? 1548 Hall Chron., lien. Fill 
32 While these thynges were thus in commonynge and 
immagenynjg. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iiL 138 Present Feares 
Are lesse than horrible Imaginings. x^3 South Serin, 
(1697) 1 . 44Z Our own Common Law looks upon a Man’s 
raising Arms ag.T!nst. .his Prince, as an Imagining, or Com- 
passing of his Death. *8ia Byron CA. Har. To lanthe ii, 
Guileless beyond Hope’.s Imagining! x8yx Palcrave 
Poems 72 In hopeless chase of vain imaginings. 
Ima’ginist. nonce-ivd. [f. Imagine v. + -ist,] 
An imaginative person. 

x8x5 Jane Austen Emma xxxlx. III. 43 How much more 
must an imaginist, like herself, be on fire with speculation 
and foresight ! 

+ Xma’ginoilSy a. Obs. rare. [? f. L. imago, 
imagin-em image + -ous (cf. doubtful L. itndgi- 
nosus) or ? f. Imagine v, (cf. ravenous)^ Imagina- 
tive’; full of fancies. 

x6oS Chapman Byroris Conspir. 111. i, Till. .man hath 
ca^t the beames, Of his imaginouse fancie through it. x6.. 
Gatakkr yoy of yust in Serin. (1637) 235 Others that be 
awaked out of this imaginous sleepe. 

XmagO (imc*’g<7). PI. imagines (-e-’dginr?:') 
and imag;os. [A modem application of L. imago 
Image, representation, natural shape, etc. (First 
used by Linnseus, Syst. Nat. ed. 12 (1767) I. n. 
535 *)] Entom. The final and perfect stage or 
form of an insect after it has undergone all its 
metamorphoses ; the * perfect insect *, 

X797 Encycl. Brit., Imago, ya Natural Histor)% is a name 
given by Linnmus to the third state of insects, when they 
appear in their proper shape and colours. x8x6 Kirby & 
Sp. Entoinol. I. iii. 67 The slates through which insects 
pass are four : the egg, the larva, the pupa, and the imago. 
ibid. 71 'I’his Linne termed the imago state .. because .. it 
is now become a true representative or image of its species. 
1847 Selby in Proc. Beno. Nat, Club II. No. 5. aoSSpecics, 
whose images only appear, .at uncertain, .intervals. i88t 
Anderson in Science Gossip No. 202. 223 In the ye.Tr 
following, the larvae of Vanessa polycJtloros swarmed on 
the elms, .(.but] neither caterpillars nor imagines have since 
been noticed. 

b. transf. The perfect stage of other animals 
thafundergo a metamorphosis. 

1854 Owen Skel. .V Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 189 
The conversion of the cartilaginous skull of the larva to the 
ossified one of the imago, or perfect frog. 

X^maked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Make v. 

1 ( Xmam, imaum (ima*m ). Forms : 7 eemawm, 
imman, 8 emaxim, 9 imawm, izndm, *j- imam, 
S-imaum; also 7- iman. [a. Arab. smdm 

leader, president, etc., f. amma to go before, 
precede. The form iman is that u^d in F . and Sp.] 


1 . The officiating priest of aMohamraedan mosque. 

16x3 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (16x4) 301 Then ariseth another 

Priest of another order called Imam, and readeth a Ps.Tlme 
sloude. 1625-6 — Pilgrims ii. 1609 Immediately after 
euery one is cleansed and come into the Mosebea, the 
Eemawm which is the Parish Priest beginnes to pray. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav, ii. 102 The director of the 
Prayers, who says the Prayers, and makes the rest say 
them;., in Turkey he is called the Imam. 1717 Lady 
M. W, hloNTAGu Eet. to Abbi Conti 17 May, The outside 
of the mosque is adorned with four towers, vastly high, gilt 
on the top. from whence the imaums call the people to 
prayers. 1773 R. Chandler 7 'rav. Greece (1825) 11 . 59 
'rbe Turks.. had erected a pulpit.. for their iman or reader. 
1815 Elphinstone Aee. Caubut (1842) II. 278 The Im.Tums 
of towns have fees on marriages, burials, and some other 
ceremonies, and are maintained by them and the gifts of 
their congregation. 1884 F. Boyle Borderland 257 'The 
chief imam condemned such an interpretation of the law. 

2 . A title given to various Mohammedan leaders 
and chiefs. 

Applied to a. the Caliph, as sovereign of the community, 
and (now or formerly) to other independent princes, e.g. the 
chief of Oman; b. the twelve chiefs of Islam recognized by 
the Ithnashari Shiite.s, of whom All, Hasan, and Hus.Tin 
were the earliest ; c. the founders of the four orthodox sects 
of Mobamtnedans ; d. the author of the leading treatise on 
any subject. 

x66* j. Davies tr. Otcarius* Voy. Avtbass. 373 On these 
twelve Saints they bestow the quality of Imam, or Prelate. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* P. 220 The Prince of this 
Country [Muscat] is called Imaum, who is Guardian of 
Mahomet’s Tomb, .nnd on whom is devolved the Right of 
Calipbship. 17*8 Morgan Algiers 1 . vi. 171 The Khalifa 
of Bagdad.. the legitimate Successor of Mahomet, and 
Sovereign Imaum or Pontiff of all the Mussulmans. 2753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. x. iv. 241 The Mascats are a tribe 
of Arabians. .they are subject to an Iman, who has an 
absolute authority over them. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 220 Hossein. — This holy Imawm is 
believed not only to have been a saint, but a martyr. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 108 Where are buried the imams, 
or saints, of the Sheahs, Hussein and Hassan, one of the 
greatest shrines of Persian pilgrims. 2899 T>aily Chron. 

7 Mar. 7/3 By the treaty of 2862 France and Gre.at Britain 
entered into a mutual engagement to respect the indepen- 
dence of the Imam of Muscat. 

Hence Ima'mate [cf. F. imamaC^, Ima'msbip, 
the dignity of imam. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Imam, The Mahometans do 
not agree among themselves about this imamate, or dignity 
of the imam. x86o J. Gardner Faiths World II, 120/2 
A number of the Schiites .. denied the right of Moussa to 
the Imimate. Pall MallG.^ 2 Dec. 2/2 l‘he man who 

has given the trouble is the claimant to the Imamship of 
Sanaa— the titular ruler of the country before the Turks 
occupied it in 1872. 

l-zaaned, obs. form of Maned a. 

I-mang: seeYMOKo. 

i( Xiuaret (imaTct, i'marct). [a.Tmk., a. Arab. 
titmdrat ‘rendering habitable', hence ‘hos- 
pice’.] A hospice for the accommodation of pil- 
grims and travellers in Turkey. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 209 Their Hospitals 
they call Imarets. ..They found them for the relle/bof the 
poore, and of Trauellers. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed, 2) 124 We found a neat Carrav.msraw or Inne, the 
Turks call them Imaretbs, the Indians Sarrays. 1817 
M ooRE Lalla R., K eiled Prophet ill. 315 Many a dome and 
fair roofed imaret. 

I-mariet, ME. pa. pple. of Mabby v. 
I-martred, ME. pa. pple. of MARTyxi v. 
Xnxbace : see Embase. 

t Xm'ba’ke, Obs. rare. [f. Im-’ + Bake v."] 
Irons. To encrust, cake, 

163a Hevwood xst Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 III. 329 
Troilos. .lyeth imbak’d In his cold blood. 

Imbalm, -ment, etc.; see Embalm, etc. 

1615 G. Sandvs Trav. ^^o They brought it to the place 
where they say he was imbalmed. Milton Areop. 

(Alb.) 35 A good Bookc is the pretious life-blood of a roaster 
spirit imbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. 

tXmBalsama’tioii. Ohs. rare-', [f. Im -1 
'+ Balsam.vtion.] Embalming ; in 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rci'. I, 355 (To] provide for his 
memory that clerical imbalsamation W’hich perfumed and 
hallowed for ages the reUques of Constantine. 

XmBa’lly V. rare—', [ad. med.L. imhanmre to 
interdict: see IM - 1 and Ban v.] Irons. To inter- 
dict, proscribe, cxcommnnicale. 

1808 J. Barlow Cclumh. viii. 223 Enslave my tribes I 
what, half mankind imban ? 1828 Webster, / w^a«, to e.x. 
communicate, in a civil sense ; to cut off from the rights of 
man. ' 

XmBa’nd, v. rare—', [f. Im- I + Band sb.^1 1 
Irons. To form or enrol into a band. , 

a x8x* J. Barlow (Webster, 1864), Beneath full sails im- 
banded nations rise, ' 

Imbank, -ment: see Embank, etc. 1 

1576 Fleming Panopl. EPjst. 351 Or w-hat should become j 
of the water, if it were not imbancked with the earth? 

+ Imbanka'tioil. Obs, rare. [n. of action 
from imbank. Embank.] Embankment. 

1776 G. Semple Building in JVaterixZ Till a substantial 
Imbankation may be crectw. Ibid. 219 A substantial Road, 
or Imbankation. 

Imbannered, var. of Embannkred. 

Xmbapti’zCi v. rare. [f. DM + Baptize 7/.] 
Irons. To baptize by immersion ; in quot.j^g. 

2855 Bailey Mystic 34 He al thw htsl . . his soul In the 


IMBECILE. 


moon's argent streams did imbapiize, And purified his spirit 
in the sun. 

Imbar, etc., var. of Embar 71., etc. 
f XmbaTge, S'. Obs. Also inbardge. [f. Im-I 
•h Barge sb.J irons. To embark. 

1596 Drayton Leg. Rob. 0/ Norm. |D.), As when the soue- 
raigne we embarg'd doe see. 2604 C^awdrey 'Table Alpk., 
Imbarge, Iinbarke, see embarke. 2627 Drayton Aginconrt, 
etc. 78 Whither his friends she causd him to inb.ardge. 

Imbarge, Imbargo, var. Embarge, ^bargo. 
Xmbark (imbauk), v. Also 7 em-. [f. Im- 1 
+ Bark sb.^] irons. To enclose in or clothe with 
bark. Also Jig. 

1647 H. More Poems 256 Embarked as in a tree. .A fading 
life we lead. 1649 Lo\t:lacf. Poems 159 Imbark thee in the 
Lawrell_ tree. 2815 Mrs. Trench Rem. 32S, i..am not 
alwa)’s imbarked and rooted in my geraniums and myrtles. 
axBzz Shelley Pr. IVks.(tBGo) 111,69 's leaning for- 
ward upon a knotty staff imbarked and circled by a vi^r. 
Imbark, -ation, etc. ; see Embark, etc. 
tlmbaTn, Obs. Also 8 em-. [f. I31-I + 
Barn sb.^ irons. To gather into a bam or barns ; 
to garner. Also Jig. 

x6xo Acta Capit. Christ Church, Canterbury 17 July 
(MS.), To ymbarn in the Barne.s .. all or the more part of 
the tythc come. 2620 Chester's Tri., RninoVs Sp. 28 To 
imbarne them in hell’s restlesse rest j 6 B 6 Plot Stajfordsh. 
354 If they have not room to imbarn their Corn, they . . set 
It up in ricks. 2796 Ann. Agrie., Thanet XXVII. 521 
(E. D. S.) They em-bam as much as they can of their corn. 

Imbarque, -barrass, -barren, -base: see 
Ebibark, etc. Imbases, obs. pi. of Embassy. 
Imbassador, -ator, -etor, -itor, etc., obs. fi. 
Ambassador. Imbassage : see Embassage. 
t Imba’stardize, v. Obs. rare-'. [{. iM-l 
+ Bastabdize. Cf. It. imbaslardire, obs. F. m- 
basiardir; also bastardize, abastardize,‘\ irans. 
To render bastard or degenerate. 

2649 Milton Pref , Imbastardiz’d from the ancient 

Nobleness of thir Ancestors, 

Imbasure, var. Embasure. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay: see Embathe, etc. 
Imbeam(imbrm), v. uonce<vd. [f. Hi- 1 + Beam 
sb. Cf. Embe.ym.] Irons. To cast as a beam. 

2839 Bailey Festusxxiv. (2848) 303 Oh I let not a planet- 
like eye Irabeam its tale on thine, 
flmbear, Obs. [app. for imbare or unbare,] 
Irons. To make or lay bare. 

2657 W. Monies Coena quasi Kotri? Def. xv, 206 To have 
their lips by the weight of jewels pendent in them drawn 
down over their chins to the imbearln^ of their teeth. 

Imbeasell, -beazsll, -becxle, obs. ff. £31- 

BEZZLE. 

Imbecile (i’mbfsil, imb/sfl), a. (sb.) Forms : 

6 -ill(e, 7-8 -il, 7- -ile. [a. F. imhkiiie (r5-i6th 
c. in Godef,), now imbecile (admitted by the Acad. 
1835), iutbecilbttSy •isy weak, feeble in body 

or mind (a word of unkno\vn composition). 

From an erroneous impression that the L. word was iw- 
becilis (so stated in Bailey’s Folio, repeated by John«on, and 
made the basis of argument by W.ilker), the spelling ini' 
becile, found in 27th c., was established in x8th c. The 
pronunciation (imbe'sib, connected with the confusion of 
this word and Embezzle (see I.mbccile r.l was usual doivn 
to the beginning of xgthc., and was preferred by Walker 
1791, though (itijb/.<ii), after Fr. imbtcille, is said to have 
been * the more fashionable’.] 

1 . In general sense ; Weak, feeble ; esp. feeble of 
body, physically weak or impotent. 

X549 Compi, Scot. vi. 37 Thc..laublrs that i tuke. .garl al 
my body be cum imbecille ande vep'c. 1597 A. Al. tr. 
Guittemeau’ s Fr. Chirvrg. *vj, Their importunate assauUcs 
on the imbecille walles of my answers. X509 — tr. Gabel- 
houefs Bk. Physicke 17/2 He may . . drinck verye smalle, 
and imbecille u’^mes, and take heede of all manner of strong 
wynes what soever. x^9 D. Pell Jmpr. Sea To Rdr. 
dvijb^ My prayer.. that God %vould prosper this poor and 
imbccil Peece to Every one of their Souls. X730 Bailey, 
Imbdcile, Weak, Feeble. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 11. xii. 
428 An old man who . . has . . something imbecil in his 
motions, 2813 Shelley Q. Mob viii, 152 His stunted 
stature and imbecile frame. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xiv. HI, 424 The administration had . . been constantly be- 
coming more .and more imbecile. 1836 Esierson Eng. 
Traits, /Ky/t/M Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 The robust rural Saxon 
degenerates in the mills .. to the imbecile Manchester 
s*pinner. 

2 . Mentally 2veak ; of weak character or will 
through want of mental power; hence, p-aluous, 
stupid, idiotic. (The chief current use.) 

(X75S Johnson, weak; feeble; wanlings/rcngth 
of either mind or body. (No quoL) 

Prelude ix. 585 His days he wasted,— an imbecile mmd.l 
2804 JIatilda Betham Biog. Diet, Celebr. Wfnu, /«/* 
eheriit. She alone had sustained the im;wial dignity, 
under the reign of her weak and imbecile brother. 2046 
De (juiKCEV Gtojice Wks. Mackintosh Wki XIII. 03 but 
he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile* .. in /act, he wis 
partially an idiot. 2866 Geo. Eliot Hell 1. 1 . 4 * c 
news came . . that Durfey, the imbealc son, was dca . 

b. Of actions : Marked by mental feebleness or 
fatuity; hence, Inane, stupid, absurd, idiotic- ^ 

2862 Mrs. Bbonn'nisc Mother ^ *'*• ' 

becilc, hewirg out roads to a wall. 

/K cSi Bees .-ettinff beneath the waterp.oof sheets 

ot;r 1 £ 7 £:^! aSfTrr^udia^ they on't ' 

with losing their tempers., which is imbecile, because the 
whole four .-ides of thr afTMt art broad op-.n. 

c. Cemb., as imlitaU-m.iidtd. 
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IMBIBITION, 


IMBECILE. 


j 8 xs R. H. Froude (iSjB) I. ipx Imbecile-minded 

people. 

f 3 . Made away wth, squandered, or dissipated ; 
cf. IsiBECiLE 2). 2, EiiBEZZLE. Ods, rare. 

<11677 Barrow Serm. on Creed xxii. "Wks. 16S6 II. 324 
We in a manner were ^ot out of God’s possession: were, in 
respect to him become imbecil and lost ; -we were like sheep 
gone astray. 

B. sb. One who is imbecile ; a person of weak 
intellect. 

1802 Nugent Let. 19 Nov. In Dk. Bucl^m. CourtGeo. 
77/(1855) III. 236 Lc Clercwas an imbecile; but he is no 
more. 1838 Lytton Alice 100 These haughty imbeales 
shall fall into the trap they have dug for us. 1873 Hasierton 
IntelL Life xi. iv. (1875) 419 We are not all of us exactly 
imbeciles in money matters. 

Hence Imbecilely adv.^y in an imbecile manner ; 
stupidly, idiotically. 

1847 R. W. Hamilton JDis^. Sailatk v. {1848) 177 [The 
pulpit] may be imbecilely filled. 2S70 Daily Ntivs so 
Sept., The Mobiles are peasants .. when I speak to them 
they nudge each other, and grin imbecilely. 

flmbe'Cile, 2'. Obs. Also 6-7 -ill. [The 
history of this word can scarcely be disentangled 
from that of Embezzle zf. The latter (in 1 5-1 6lh c. 
embesil(J, imbesUl) was evidently thought to be 
derived from L. tmbecill-us, ’is, or F. ivihicilk, 
weak ; thence arose a series of spellings and senses 
connecting it with this supposed derivation, the 
ultimate result of both being imbeeilil in the sense 
to impair, weaken : see Embezzle v!\ 

L trails. To make imbecile, weak, or impotent ; 
to impair, weaken, enfeeble, debilitate. See Em:- 


BEZZLE V. 3 . 

The modern instance is a nonce-use from the adj., having 
fio historical relation to the x6-i7th c. word. 

1539--40 Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 12 , 1 would be 
loth now that any man should enter to imbecile the thing. 
1546 Lasclcy Pol. Ikrg. De Invent. 1. i. i b, These .. im* 
bccilled their health, procured diseases. 1566 Drakt Horace, 
Sat. I. V, [They] so imbccill all ihejT strengthe, that they 
are naught to me. 1574 Newton Health A fag'. 26 To 
imbecile and hinder health. 1651 Jer. Taylor Dying 
xii. f 7 is a sad calamity, that the fear of death shall 
so imbecil man’s courage and understanding. [1851 W. 
Anderson Ex/oture Popery (1878) 239 What an imbecile 
you are— with your judgment imbeciled by some lusL] 

2 . (In senses of Embezzle ?/.) To do away with 
the force of, annul, abrogate, make away with, take 
away dishonestly. 

€ 1:546 in Brand Hist. Hrojcaslle (1789) I. 358 The dede of 
the foundacion was lost or im^dlled away long syns. 
[15^8 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. i. 
76 Thee pr>’vee masse.. crabecillelh and taketh out of our 
Kartes Christ Ibid. 131 To dUanul and embecyl Christ his 
sonnesdeath.) x563-87FoxE/].(5-/1f.(i6S4)1. 30: Bywhom 
. . the Authorities of old Grants, Statutes, Laws and Privi- 
ledges, arc imbecilled and abrogate. 1580 Hollyband Treat, 
Pr. Tong, Ap/etisser, to dimmish, to lessen, to imbesill. 
1637 Gataker Marriage Duties Serm. 194 (L.) The provi- 
dent and falthfull keepmgand preserving of pronsions. .th.at 
they be not imbecilled or made away. 1650 Jcr. Taylor 
Holy Living iii. § 3 Guardians of pupils and widows, not 
suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their states im- 
bcrill’d. 

Hence *!• Imbeciled ppl. a . ; + Imbeciling vbl. sb. 

* 549 . Allen IfudAs Par. Rez>. xvi. 35 This is imbeselynge 
rnd dunin^^she of their ^ower and dominion. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Alan 1. 28 Vina is the further downward, the more 
imbecilled, and weakened. 1599 GahelhouePs Bk. 

PAysicke 117/2 It exsiccateth and also calefyeth the xmbl- 
ciUed siomacke. 

Imbecilitate (imbfsi-litc’t),^. [f. Imbecility, 

after debilitate, facilitate, etc. : see -.vte 3 y. In 
I7lh c. imbccill-'. see note to Imbecile <z.] trans. 
To render imbecile, weak, or feeble; to enfeeble. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas. 7,58 The man being skilful in natural 
Magick, did use all the Artifice his subtIUy could dcvjse, 
re.-illy to imbecilhiate the Earl. 1689 G. Harvey Curii ^ 
Die. by p rp^t. tv. tS A Man or Woman .. being never so 
Lungs. 1809 Ldin. Rev. XV. 
96 I he s.-^e «nse .. imbccilitaies .. the supcrintendance 
of Ihcir ofTia.al superiors. iBzs B/acksv. Afag. VIII. 264 
A great effect in imbccHitatlng the understanding. 
Imbecility (imbrsilTii). Forms: 6-7 imbe- 
cilUlio, -illtio, ( 3-8 -illity, -ility ; (6 -yllyte, 
-ito, -illyto, -bicillityo, 7 •besilitio). [a. F. 
imbicilliU (14th c. in I.ittrc), ad. L. imhccilUtatem, 
n. of quality f. imbecillus, -is, Ijibecile. For the 
single I, see note to the adj.] The condition or 
quality of being imbecile, 

1 . Wc.akncss, feebleness, debility, impotence. 

rti533 Frith Oiefut. Purgat. \\l;s.'3i (U.) Sith we .ire 
not of power and h.abiliiic to performe the law of God., 
lamenlyngmir imljecilliiie th.it wc can do him no further 
pleasure. 1538 Starkev Knzlan t 11. 176 The imbecyllyle 

of mannj*s nature. 1596 Barroucm Alef/t. PAuick (c<L 3) 
458 1 1 is a singuLtr help against the imbecilliiy of thekidneis. 
1624 WoTTos .‘jrc/iif. in Reth;. {t&js) Such tArches).. 
for the natural imlyecilllty of the sharp Angle itself . . ought 
10 be exiled from judidoui eyes. 1774 Goldsm. Art/. His/. 
1. 272 Ifanj'thiag can give us a picture of complete imbe- 
cility, It is a m.iu uhen Ju'wt come into the world. J783 
JOHVsov Lei. to Taylor s: Nov.. Another evidence of its 
own imbecilliiy. 1822-34 Go^Cs Sti.dr .yed. (ed. 41 1 . 139 
'Hie imbecility cf the liver is. .obvious in most c.ives [of 
dyspei>>iil. 1838 Sir W. Hamii.tos Logic xxx, 1 1 . 

it3 Thc.tmbecinty of the human intellect in general. 1855 
.Macaumv I/ief. f.nc. xx, UI, 5S5 ITie misery of the lri»b 
people and the imbecility of the 1 fish administration. 


h. Jncompetency or inc.'ipacity (to do something). 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 265 A tenant for life, for 
years, at will, pr a copyholder, cannot prescribe, by reason 
of the imbecillity of their estates. 1812 J.J. Henry Camp, 
agst. Quebec 146 Its imbecility to restrain us was apparent. 
*822 Lamb Ser.ii. Crt/r/crx. Drunkard, Languid enjoy- 
ment of evil with utter imbecility to good. 

c. with ail and pi. An instance of weakness, 
infirmity, or debility. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terap. 2 Ej, Dyspathies, 
Metasyncrises, Imbecj’IHtees, fyrmytudes and sondrj' other 
such names, 26x9 T. Milles tr. Alexia's, etc. Treat. Anc. 
d* Afod. T. II. 380/2 Catarrhes, rheumes, and other im- 
becillittes. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. x, Such imbecillities of 
nature. 2862 H. Spencer Pint Princ. 1. v. § 27 (187s) 98 
Those imbecilities of the understanding. 

2 . Mental or intellectual weakness, esp. as charac- 
terizing action ; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly ; 
a specimen or example of this. 

Medically and pathologically, iiiihecility is generally used 
to denote a defect of mental power of less degree than 
idiocy and not congenital. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 222 Glue mee leaue to 
excuse my selfe of so much imbecilUtie, as to say, that in 
these eighteene yeercs..! haue not learned, there is a great 
difference betwixt the directions and iudgements of experi* 
mcni.ill knowledge, and thesuperficiall conjecture of variable 
relation. 2803 Aled. ymt. IX. 339 (^an a stronger proof of 
the fallacj’ and imbecility of the Brunonian System be 
required? 2862 Forces Winslow in TYwrxa Jan., I class 
the case.. as a case of imbecility. In medical language it 
would be termed a case of amentia as distinguished from 
dementia. 2874 Maudsley Respons. in Aleut. Dis. iii. 66 
Imbecility is. .weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
developmenu 1888 J. Inclis Tent Life Tigerland ^ 'The 
sneers and stupid imbecilities of the untravelled. .sceptic. 

Imbed, Imbellish: see Embed, Embellish. 
timbellic, a. Obs. [f. Im-2 4. L. hellic-us 
warlike, f. //£/////;/ war : ci.'L.imbelHsl] Unwarlike. 

? 2620 Feltham Resohies i. (».] v. i8 The Imbellicke pea- 
sant, when hee comes first to the field, shakes at the report 
of a Musket. 1623 Cockeram, Imbellicke, cowardly, not 
for warre. 

tlmbellions, a. Obs. [f. L. imbelli-s im- 
warlike (f. im- (Im- 2 ) 4. belhttn war) + -ous, after 
7 'cbellioiis.] Unwarlike, cowardly. 

2603 Warner Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 357 The voluntarie 
subjection of this their imhellious Countne. 2627 H. Burton 
Baiting Po/ds Bull 5 [They] cannot possesse generous 
Princes with an imbcllious feare of such bruta fulmina, 
2628 — Israels Past 2 Ignoble and imbelHous Spirits. 

t Imbeni’gaity. Obs. rare, [f. Im- 2 + Bekig- 
NITV.] Unkindness. 

2675 R. Burtkocce Causa Dei 84 By reason of their Im- 
benignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 

Imber, obs. and var. f. Ember ; obs. f. Imbar v, 

•j- ImbeTbic, Obs, rare~^, [f. L. imherhis 
(f. im- (Im- 2 ) beard) + -10.] Beardless. 

x623 Cockcram, Imberbieke, without a beard. 

Imbesel(l, -il(l, -bezel(l, -ilfl, eta, obs, ff. 
Embezzle. 

Imbetter, var. of Embetteb v. 

15^ North tr. Gueuam's DiallPr, (1582) 363 To enlarge 
and imbptler rny credite and estate. 

Imbiba’tion, erron. f. Imbibition. 

^ 2826 Blacktu. Afag. XIX. 659 Preferable for forenoon 
imbibation. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Laso^ in Spir. IV, 
325 It lived, henceforth; by simple irabibalion, upon the ; 
elaborated juices of its host. I 

t Imbi'bbed, a. Obs. rare. Wearing a bib. 

_i6ir CoTCR., Embavetl, imbibbed ; that, as a child, hath a 
bib, or mocket put before bis breast, to keepe [lim from 
driuelin^ thereon. 

Xmbxbe (imbsi’b), v. Also 4 enbibe, 5 em- 
bybo, 6 enbybe, enibibe. [Partly a. F. imbiber 
to soak or penetrate with moisture, rejl. to be soaked 
or penetrated with moisture, to soak into, later (esp. 
in pa. ppla) to imbue, in i8th c. to drink in, im- 
bibe ; partly ad. L. imbibere in cl. L., to conceive 
or imbibe (opinions, etc.), later in lit, sense, to 
drink in, inhale, f. im- -k bibere to drink- 
The F. imbiber app. formed from L. as an active- 
verb to correspond lo the pa. ppfe. imbit (prob. ad. L, 
iiubAtus), and .is such took to itself the meanings of L. 
imbitlre, which the Eng. verb adopted together with those 
of L. imbibere. ^ Q’be early forms in Eng. suggest a French 
origin, though imbiber is not recorded before iCth c.] 

I. + 1 . traits. To cause to absorb moisture or 
liquid; to soak, imbue, or saturate with moisture; 
lo steep. Obs. 

C2386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prcl. 4- T. 261 And ourc 
matires cnbibyng \Corpus enbykynge. Petto, enbykmge] 
And cek of cure matires cncorporj'ng And of cure siluer 
cilrinacion. 2489 Caxton Paytes of A. ir. iv. 96 Towe of 
flaxe that wel embybed wxre with oyle. <xx 5*9 Skelton 
■dgst. the Scot/es 79 Unto j'our Grace for grace now I call 
lo gyde my pen, and my pen to enbybe. 2558 Wardc 
Xe. Alexip Seer. ». i. (15S0) 2 1 >, Wlien it is almoste waxen 
drie, embibe or water it again. 2686 W. Harris tr. Lemerys 
Chym. (cd. 3) That portion of the water wherewith the 
earth was imbibed. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 426 Im- 
bibe that powder with strong white vinegar. 2804 Captive 
ofVal/nce I. 244 Could a minister. .h.ive the wickedness to 
imbibe with slow poison that bread which, at his voice, 
was to become the body of his Divine master? 

+ b. fig. To Imbue. Cf. F. imbiber (yaz ct>Tno1.). 
2622 Malynes Ane. J.av>Aterch. 163 Tlits question is 
friuolous..and breedcih but contention lo imbibe .Mcrdianis 
liraities with them. 2707 Curies, in HusK ff Gant. -63 
In regard to Fruits . . «•« m.ny imbibe them . . v»-ith a Medi- 
cinal, Purgative Pov.cr. 


f c. 'With inverted constniction : To instil into. 
2746 W, Horsley Poo/ xxvii. r 4 Until such villainous 
Principles are thoroughly imbibed into us by the Enemies 
of our Peace. 28x2 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 6 
He wished to imbibe into the minds of his children a taste 
for mechanics, 

3 X 2 . trails. To * drink in *, absorb, or assimilate 
(knowledge, ideas, eta) ; to take into one’s mind or 
moral system. 

• *SSS, Eden^ Decades lb Rdr. (.\rb.) 57 They may also 
herewith imbibe trewe religion. 2652 Evelyn State France 
(R.), After the facile and more smooth languages are once 
thoroughly imbibed. 2690 Locke Hum. Unf, n. xiii. 
(1^5) 00 Those confused Notions and Prejudices it [the 
!NIindl has imbibed from Custom, Inadvertency, and Com- 
mon Conversation. 2746 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 65 Imbibe 
the precious truths. 2858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. vi. 139 
Young women are apt to imbibe another bad habit, namely, 
the use of slang. 2874 Short Hist. viii. § 5. ^07 

Charles. .had imbibed bis father’shatred of the Presbyterian* 
system. 

3 . Of a person or animal : To drink in, drink 
(liquid); to inhale (the air, tobacco smoke). 

1621 Venner Tobacco in Baths of Bathe (1650) 402 They 
that, .for every light occasion imbibe or take down this fume. 
<21792 Blacklock Ps. i. (R.), Ibe wld horse .. Imbibes 
the silver surge, with heat opprest, To cool the fever of his 
glowing breast. 2828 Scott F. AI. Perth xvi, Oliver., 
raised it to^ his head with a trembling hand, imbibed the 
contents with lips which quivered with emotion. 2859 
Lang IVand. India 397 The mess-room, where more cheroots 
were smoked, and more weak brandy-and-water imbibed, 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, ii. 16 ITie population imbibe fresh air. 

4 . Of a thing: To suck up, drink in, absorb 
(moisture). Also ahsol. 

•1642 French Distill, i. (1651) 33 Let this Salt imbibe as 
much of the Oil.. as it can. 2667 Boyle Orig. Fonijes^ 4- 
Qual. (ed. 2) 139 A Phint that grows by some petrifying 
Spring by Imbibing that water is at length turn’d into a 
Stone. 2782 CowpER Friendship 184 So barren sands im- 
bibe the shower. 2823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 
239 The roots imbibe fluids from the soil by capill.iry 
attraction. x86o Tyndall Glac, 11. xxxi. 412 Water . . will 
be partly imbibed by the adjacent porous ice. 

6. To take up, absorb, or assimilate (a gas, rays 
of heat or light, etc.) ; tb take (solid substances) 
into solution or suspension. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 290 The Airedoth willingly imbibe the 
Sound as gratefull, but cannot maintaine jt. 2632 Jordem 
Nat. Bathes it, 8 Earth may be confused with water, but not 
imbibed, and will sink to the bottom again. *725 Pope 
Odyss. VI. iti While the robes imbibe the solar ray. 2744 
Berkeley Siris § 222 Such salts are readily imbibed by 
water. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (cd. 3> II. ^34 When 
volatile oils are exposed to the open air. . they imbibe oxygen 
with rapidity. 1823 J. Tihocciz^Dom.Atnusem, 143 Having 
incorporated the mixture well, add of Frankfort black as 
much as it will imbibe. *834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sc.-sve, (1849) 232 The heat of the sun's rays which 
the earth imbibes. 

f 6. transf, and fig. To absorb, swallow up. Ohs, 
2664 H. More ATyst. Into. s6i So as it may appear that 
the one does wboliy imbibe the other. 2678 Cudworth 
IntelL Syst, i, v. 772 No One Magnitude, can be Imbibed 
or Swallowed up into another. STtz Swift Poems, Alidas 
77 The torrent merciless imbibes Commissions, perquisites, 
and bribes. 

Hence Imbi'bed///. a,, f absorbed ; IrabPbing 
vbl. sb., f steeping, saturation, t Imbi’bement 
Obs. rare, imbibing, imbibition. Imbi*ber, one 
who or that which imbibes or drinks ; i* an absorber. 

2584 R.-Scot Discent. Witcher, xiv. i. (i8£6) 294 Termes 
of art; as^foratast) their subliming, amatgaming, cngluN 
ing, imbibing, incorporating. 2592 Lylv GaLxthea it. iii. 
Our [alchemists’] instruments.. deccnsorcs, Violes, manu.Tl! 
and murall, for cnblbing and ronbiblng. 1669 Worlidce 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 The imbibing or sleeping of Com, or 
any other Seeds in rich Wines. 2684 Boyle Porousn. Anim. 

4- Solid Bod. vi. 96 Evaporation of the imbibed Particles of 
water. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5)^ s.v., Tlic imbibement of 
Principles, the sucking or driiiklng in of Principles in our 
Infancy, a 2735 Arbutiinot (J.). Salts are .strong imbibers 
of sulphureous streams- 2870 Even. Standard 17 Sept., 
Tlie imbiber of absinthe. 

Zmbibition (imbibi*jDn). [a, F. imbibition 
(14th c. in Godef. Ccmpl.'), .id. L. *jmbibiti0/i-em, n- 
of action f. imbibirc to Imbibe.] The action of im- 
bibing (in the various senses of the yb.). 
f L Soaking or saturation with liquid, steeping 
or solution in liquid ; combination of solid and 
liquid by this process ; an instance of this ; eciicr, 

.a solution. 7 'o He in imbibition, to lie a-soak or 


a-stcep. Obs. 

2472 Ripley Comp.Alch. \t. xxviii. in Adim. (1652) 168 
Mo Irabybycyons many must we have yeti. i 594 
Jesvellko. I. 36 Water wherein good store of Cow ming riath 
lyen in imbibition. 2626 Bacon Sylva S '} by Congruity 
of Bodies. .if it be more, maketha pcrfccicr Imbibition, and 
Incorporation. 2662 j. Davies tr. Olenrius I oy. Amtass. 
64 They steep ihe seed ..In., an imbibition of fair w.iter anu 
Sheep’s dung. 1678 R. R[ussr.LL| Geler ih. It- li..v». *85 
Mixed with them by frequent Imbibitions etc. cominually 
grinding, imbibing, calcining and reduang*^ ^ 

2 . Drinking in, sucking in, absorption; assimila- 
tion by absorption : nsually of moisture or matter 
in solution, but sometimes of aeriform bodies or of 
solid p.Trticlcs by a liquid. 

2601 Holuko /V/ nrll. 137 After this imbibition, wfien 
that the Frumenty hilth thus drunk vp all the 
Boylk in PMt. Trans. VH. A kind of Imbilitioii. -cf 
certain P.irticlcs of a.o Aereal Sa 


Watson Ibid, LX. 


ature by the Water. 2770 

-9 An imbibition of the parlidcs of the 


IMBLEMISH. 


57 


IMBRICATED. 


several salts into the pores of the water. i8»6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entoviol. IV4 89 That their nutrition is by imbibition or 
immediate absolution. 1875 Ben.vrtt & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
710 Imbibition is the term given.. to the capacity of organ- 
ised structures to absorb water between their moIecuJes with 
such force that they are thus driven apart. Jbtd, yri When 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on desiccation, 
b. Drinking. (Affected use.) 

1844 J. T, Hewlett Parsons ^ IP, xxxix, The imbibition 
of a little.. strong beer. 1896 Alldutt Syst. Med. I. 485 
The free imbibition of port. 

3 . The imbibing, ‘ drinking in or absorption of 
knowledge, opinions, etc. 

1603 H OULAKD PlutarcKs Mor, 50 The imbibition of good 
nourture in childhood. 1859 Holland Gold F. xxv, 296 
Every imbibition of truth, 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. IP. 352 If all one’s truth is derived by imbibition 
from the Church. 

Imbind, Irabitter,Imblaze; see Embind, etc. 
Imblemish, var. of Emblemish Obs. Hence 
i* Im'ble’inishimeut, defacement, injury. 

1529 Art. against Wolsey i. in Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII ' 
(1649) 2^^ To the great imblemishment and hurt of your , 
said Royall Jurisdiction. 

Imblossom, obs. var. of Emblossom. j 

i*Iniboard, v. Obs. rare’-^. irans. i 

= lMPt,ANK, q.V. 

Imboase, -boce, Imbocer, etc., obs. forms 
of Emboss, etc. 

iSgz Huloet, Imbocer or chaser of plate. 

Imboasted : see Ijcbosted. > 

Imbody, Imbog, Imboil, Imbolden: see 1 
Embody, etc. I 

f Imbodish, v. Obs. [app. a perversion of , 
AboI/ISH by confusion of a- prefix with ent'i 
irans. To do away with ; to make away with. 

1592 Greene Disput. 7 Ycelding to the Mace^ to imbolUsh 
Pauleslibertie. ^Tkecves falling ont (1615) Cij, Theharme 
you do, is to imboHish niensgoods,and bring them topouerty. 
Imbolster, Imbolt: see Embolsteb, Ibbolt. 
t Imbo'nity. Obs. rare~-^. [ad. late L. fw- 
bonitds (Tertufiian), f. im- (Im-2) + honitds good- 
ness.] The reverse of goodness ; unkindness. 

The quot, is an echo of Tertullian’s ‘omnis duritia et 
imbonitasct insuavitas* {Oral, ad Martyr, 3 ad init,). 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1, jv, i. (1624) 186 All feares, 
griefes, suspitions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities, 
t Xmboo'k, V. Sc. Obs. Also imbuik, -buke. ' 
[f. Im -1 + Book sb.l trans. To enter in a book ; i 
to book, enrol, remster, i 

*587 MS, R, Long^nt. Mus.), To regester, imbooke, or 
xncronicle all such worthye persons.. as by there valyanl 
actes have deserved perpetuatl remembraunce. i6s8 in 
Row Hist. Kirk (x848)3t9 Selected, .wise brethren, should, 
with the clerk, forme the acts, see them imbooked. 1620 
W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 76 He said he wold not suffer 
them to be imbooked. 

Imborder, var. of Embordeb. 
t Imbo'rdure, v. Obs. Also 5-6 en-, 6 
em-. [f. Im -1 + Bordube.] trans. To encompass 
with a border ; spec. Her. to famish with a bordure 
of the same tincture (distinguished from Bordurino, 
used when the bordure was of a different tincture 
from the field). Always in pa. pple. or vbl. sb, 

1486 Bk. St. AlSansy Her, Bilja, Tber be vi. Differences 
in armys . . Labell and Enborduryng for lordis. 1562 Leick 
( 1597) nob, This sometime is termed emborduring, 
because it is of the same that the field is off. 1572 Bosse- 
WELL Arinorie il. 36 b, Of Armes enbordured, or with 
bordurs. 1610 Guiluxi Heraldry i. v. (1611) 17 You shall 
say that he beareth such metale colour or furre imbordured. 
X658 Phillips, Itnborduring^ a term in Heraldry, when the 
field and circumference of the field are both of one mettal, 
colour, or fur. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). *775 in .Ash. 
Imborsation. (imbpis^^-Jan). rare, [ad. It. 
imborsazioney n. of action f. i/nborsare, f. im^ 
(Iii-i) 4'^or^a purse. Cf. Imburse ?>.] An Italian 
mode of election to magistracies, in accordance with 
which the names of the candidates were put into a 
bag or purse to be drawn by lot. 

1787 J. Adams IVks. (1851) V. 180 The imborsatlons arc 
made, and eight hundred names are put in the purses. 

II Imboscata (j'mbaska-ta). Obs. Also em-. 
[It] =Ambu8H, q.V. 

*595 Saviolo Practice i. i, To drawe the enemy either 
into some imboscata or place of aduantage. t8*o Scott 
Monast. xxi, To set upon me here as in an emboscata. 

Imbose, obs. form of Emboss, 
i* Zmbosll, Obs. Also 6 -bosetne. [ad. It. 
imboscare Ho enter or goe into a wood, to take 
couert or shelter as a Deere doeth . . . Also to lay 
in ambush^ (Florio), f. im- ilnA') dosco wood. 
Cf. Emboss v.^] re^. To hide or conceal oneself. 

1562 J. Shute Cambine's Turk. Wars ii. 11 Scanderbeg 
went as secretly as pos^syble, to imbosque him selfe nearc to 
that place. 1612-20 Shelton Quix. iir. viii. (1675^ 46 
Sancho., requesting him to depart. .and imbosk himself in 
the mountain. 1657 S. W. Schism Dis/ach't 221 He cares 
not . . what contraalctions he maintains, so he can but 
imljosk himself handsomely in them, 
b. intr. for reft. 

1641 Milton Reform, i. Wks. (1847) lo/i They seek the 
dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, they would imbosk, 

Xmbosoia, Imboss(e: see Embosom, Emboss. 
Imbost, ///. a.y obs. var. of Embossed^^ foaming 
at the mouth from exhaustion. 


1595-163* (see Emboss v? and Embossed ppl. a.]. 1735 
Somerville Chase in. 485 The Huntsman knows him by 
a thousand Marks, Black, and Imbost. 

+ Iinbo*St, Obs. [cf. prec. and next.] Foam 
(from the mouth of a beast). 

1677 N. Cox GenlL Retreat, i. 78 Yet will that [Stream] 
with the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Steam and 
Imbost [printed ImboshJ, that comes from him, on the 
Banks. 1727 R. Bradley FavuDict. s,v. Hart, the Steam 
and Imbost. 

*i* Imbo*St, V. Obs, mre, [f. imbesi, pa. pple. 
of imbossy Emboss (sense 3). 

App. the pa. pple. or pa. t, was taken as the vb. stem; 
whence a new pa. pple. tmbosted : cf. graff, grafts grafted.^ 

1 . irans. To drive (a hunted beast) to extremity j 
to cause to foam at the mouth : — Emboss vP 2. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. HuntingXi^y He will close vp his 
mouth as thoughhe had not been imbosted orhunted that day. 

2 . intr.- To foam, as a result of hard running ; 

=s Emboss v? 3. 

1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Cxv, Who so huntelh un* 
breathed hounds .. in hot weather, causeth them to imbost 
and surbatc greatly. 

Hence + Imbo'ated, -boasted ppL a.y foaming at 
the mouth (like a madman). 

^ 1628 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxxvi. 249 Sure, they borrow 
it.. from the imboasted [ed. 1709 raging] Savage, and from 
tormenting spirits. 

Imboature, Tmbound, Imbow, Imbowel, 
Imbower, Imbox, Imbrace, etc. : see Emb-. 
Imbraid, var. of Embraid zf.X Obs., to upbraid. 
Hence Imbrai'dinff vbi. sb. Also Ixnbrai’der, 
one who upbraids, an upbraider. 

1542 Imbraydyng [see ImproperyJ. 1552 Huloct, Im- 
brayder or caster in teeth with an olde benefite. 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11. 680 They fell at such great words 
with such imbraydings and casting in the teeth of olde 
benefites shewed. 

Imbraist, obs. f. embraced : see Embrace. 
Xmbrake, var. Embrake v. Obs., to entangle. 
i6x3-x8 Daniel C a//.Af/r/. Eng. 108 (D.) John..imbraked 
the state and bimselfe in those miserable incombrances 
thorow his violences, 1628 tr. Matkieu*s PenverfuU Favorite 
50 We haue not leisure to imbrake \implicare\ our selues in 
these broiles. 

t ImbraUcb, v. Obs. Also en-, in-, [f. Isr - 1 + 
Branch xA] To graft on the stock : see quot. 

XS77 B. Gqqqz HeresbaeJi's Hush. (1586) Three kindes 
of Grafting, betwixte the barke and the woode, in the 
stocke, and emplastring or inoculation. The first sort they 
call grafting, the seconde imbrancbing, the thlrde inocula- 
tion or imbudding. 1598 Florid, Incalmare, to engraffe, 
to imbranch[x6tx mbranch). Incalmatura,an enbranching. 
t Imljra'ild, Obs. ran. [f.lM-i + Brand jA] 
trans. To arm with brands or swords. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Vici. 1. x\, The heav’nly 
hierarchies, Burning in real, thickly imbranded were. 

Imbrangle, Imbrase : see Esib-. 

Imbrasier, obs. var. intbraserie, ^ibracery. 

XS89 Sir T. SinitKs Commiv. Eng. ii. xiii. 7a The 
Matters in this Court are .. Conspiracies, Cbamparties, 
imbrasier [so in cdd. 1594, 1609, 1633]. 

+ liubi:a*te» v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. iinbrattare 
(Florio, 1598),] irans. To defile, sully, pollute. 

XS42 St. Papers, Hen. VIII, IX. 155 The thinges of this 
State semiih to be fowle imbratid by corruptid factions. 

Imbrauthery, Imbrayder, obs. forms of Em- 

broidery, Embroider, 

Imbreast (imbre*st), V. rare^^K [f. Im- 1 
(’=Em-) -f- Breast sb.'] irans. To hold in one’s 
breast or bosom ; to Embosom. 

1867 Bailey Univ. Hymn iz Who in Himself imbreasts 
both thee and heaven. 

Imbreatlie (imbrr^li), v. Also 6 imbrethe, 
yimbreath. [f.lBl-l + BRE.\THE«».,' partlya variant 
of Embreathe, partly of Inbreathe.] 

1 . irans. To breathe in, inhale. Also yfy, 

1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 14 The hart 
cooled by the dayly imbrething of y* aire. 1871 Farrar 
Wiln. llisltxv. 131 The curse of a P.'»ganlsm..must have 
been imbreathed with the first lessons of consciousness even 
by innocent childhood. 

2 . a. To inspire, instil, b. To inspire Toith. 

x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Eagle ^ Body (1609) Fija, The 

Soules., returning vnto God, who first imbreathed them. X64X 
H. Ainsworth Orth. Found. Relig. 19 His soule was im- 
breathed of God. X647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xxiL 6 Those 
holy men spake no otherwise then as they were acted or 
imbreathed by the holy Ghost. 1657 — Comm. Ps. xl. 3, 

I cannot breath out a desire after him, except he first im- 
breath me therewith. x8xx W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXI. 345 A sceptical philosophy, .pervades the treatise, 
which imbreathes contentment and philanthropy. 1825 
CoLEBiDGE Rtfl. 4 God transfused into man a higher 
gift and imbreatheefa sclf-subsisting souL 
Hence Imbrea'tbed ppl. a., inhaled, imbibed ; 
Imbrea'thing vbl. sb., inhaling, inspiration, 

*574 Csee i]. 1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos, Philos, 
^yj The Imbreathing whence Man became a Living Soul. 
1841 Clough Early P. x. 8 Imbreathed draughts of wine. 
Dabrech, var. Embreacii. 

Imbred, Imbreed, var. Inbred, Inbreed. 
f Im brake. Obs. A plant; house-leek. 1 

*597 Gerarde Herbal App., Imbrekc Is Housleeke. 
i* lmbre*ve, V. Sc. Obs. Also imbrew. [ad. 
med.L. imbrevidre ‘in Breves redigere, describere’ 
(Du Cange) : see Brief sb. Cf. OF. embrever, 
Embreve.J irans. To put into the form of a brief. 


. *5^3 d.‘Cg. Bp, St. Andris 1104, I sail leave blankis for to 
imbreuejname[/r/«/^//imbrew; rr///r believe thame]. x6.. 
Balfoufs Practicks (1754) 53 Sic complaintjs as pertenis to 
the^ King and his crown.. sould be imbrevit and keipit 
untill the cuming of the Justice in the burrow court. 

Imbreviate (imbrf-viif't), v. Also 7 (iv.) 
imbrevinfc. [f. med.L. imbrevidi-, ppl. stem of 
imbrevidre (see prec.).] trans. To put into the 
form of a brief ; to enrol, register. 

*609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 58 The Schiref sail cause imbreviat, 
and put in writ the names of the twelue assisours, *636 
pRYNNE Remonstr. agst. Shipmoney 27 The King. .caused 
all the ships, .to be imbreviated by this Writ. 1865 Nichols 
Britton I. 14 Let the coroner cause their names and the 
names of the pledges to be imbreviated [tr. AF. tnbrercrX 
Imbrew, obs. f. Imbbeve, Imbrue. 

II Xmbrex (i'mbreks). PI. imbrices (i'mbrisfz). 
[L. imbrex, f, imher a rain-shower.] 

1. Archscol. A curved roof-tile (see quot. 1837 ). 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 365 The joints of the 

flat roof riles were covered by the imbrex, or rain-tile, which 
was made semi-cylindrical, the side.*; generally upright with 
an arched top. Ibid. II. 229. x888 yrnt. Anthrop. Inst. 
Feb. 193 The absence of ‘imbrices’, which are a necessary 
a^unct in the formation of a Roman tiled roof. 

2. One of the scales or overlapping pieces of an 

imbrication. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Imbricate (i*mbrikA), a. (jA) [ad. L. imbri- 
cdt’US, pa. pple. of imbriedre to form like a gutter- 
tile, to cover with rain-tiles, f. imbrex, imbric-em.] 
fl. Formed like a gutter-tile or pantile. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Imbricate, square and bent like a 
roof or gutter- Tile, which the Latines call Imbrex; also 
covered with such a Tile. x66t Lovell Hist. Antm.t^ Min. 
Introd., The nailes are in all that have toes ; but the ape’s 
are imbricate [ = Pliny, //. A'’, xi. .\lv. 101 ungues tmbricaii). 

2. Covered with or composed of scales or scale- 
like parts overlapping like roof-tiles; e.g. said of 
the scaly covering of reptiles and fishes, of leaf- 
buds, the involucre of Composite, etc. 

x656[seei}. 1760 J. Lee (1788)25- X794MAR. 
tyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 68 One of the most common forms 
also of the calyx in this class {Compound Floxvers], U the im- 
bricate or that which is made up of several rows of foHoIec, 
lying over each other like tiles on a roof. *8x6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. IV. 320 (Antennae] Imbricate, when the summit 
of each joint is incumbent upon the base of that which 
precedes it. 1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 In 
Penasacem both valvate and imbricate aestivation exists, 
b. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Overlapping like tiles. 
*796 P. Russell Acc. Ind. Serpents 7 (T.) Two rows, of 
larger scales, ovate and imbricate. *852 Dana Crust, i. 483 
Branebis.. composed each of imbricate plates in two series. 

3 . « Imbricated 4. 

1890 Cent. Diet, s.v., An imbricate pattern. 

3. as sb. A reptile, fish, or other animal covered 
with imbricated scales. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. vii. 277 The Devonian ganoids are 
cf three kinds . . Imbricates having the scales arranged like 
shingles. 

Imbricate (i mbrik^k), v. [f. L. imbriedi-i 
ppl. stem of imbriedre ; see prec.] 

1, tratts. To place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 
Also with together ifcxfig. sense). 

X784 Ir. Beckforets Vathek Notes 3x5 Trains of pea- 
cocks, .whose quills were set in a long stem, so as to imbricate 
the plumes in the gradations of their natural growths.^ 1874 
CouRS Birds N. IV. 435 Each feather is thus folded or imbri- 
cated over the next succeeding. 

2. tratis. and absoL To overlap like tiles. 

1820 Hogg Treat, in Beck's Florist (1850) 272 'Fhe petals 
(of a carnation] should be regularly disposed alike on every 
side, imbricating each other. 1854 Woodward Mollnsca it. 
213 Flattened prisms ., arranged .. obliquely to the surfaces 
of the shell, the interior of which is imbricated by iheir out- 
crop. 1873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of Sea iv. 164 In all 
essential family characters they agree. The plates imbricate 
in the same directions and on the same plan. 

Imbricated (rmbriktrked), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 1. (See quot.) Obs. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn , Imbricated is used by Mr. 
Tourneforl, and some other Botanists, to express the 
Figure of ihe Leaves of some Plants, which arc hollowed in, 
like an Imbrex, or Gutter-Tile. x727-4x Chambers Cyel. 

2. Composed of parts (leaves, scales, or the like) 
which overlap like tiles. Also, covered by over- 
lapping leaves, scales, etc. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Imbricated shell, ..zny 
species of shell-fish, whose shells are elevated into^tran<^ 
verse ridges, lying over one another at the base, in the 
manner of the tiles on a house-top. *759 B. Stjllincfu 
Eco7t. Nat. in Mise. Tracts (1762) 79 On this earth the 
imbricated liverworts find a bed to strike their roots in. 
*858 Gcikie Hist. Boulder iv. 46 Imbricated like the cone 
of the Scotch fir. x83* Gatden 1 Apr. 212/3 Another 

beautiful variety, having large and finely imbricated flowers. 

3. Of leaves, scales, etc. : Arranged so as to over- 
lap each other, after the manner of roof-tiles. 

*753 CiiASiBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Imbricated leaf.. 
leaves placed over one another in the mann^ of the Hies 01 
a house, or like the scales of fishes. 1777 PrusAhr 
IV. loi God.) Pecten with about thirty ediinated imbri- 
cated rays. x8o5 Galmne Bnt. Bot. 20 GIum«, ‘'nb"- 
cated on every side. 1861 Holme n. m. 

i. 70 The Common Wood-Jouse. .. Ttie body is o-aJ .. com- 

posed of a number of imbricated rings. 

4. Resembling in pattern a surface of overlapping 


tiles ; = Imbricate a. 3 


187s Fortxum MaJolicauL^z Sometimes ornamented .. 
dih chequered, •choTonc’orimbncatedpaitems. 


with 
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IMBUE. 


Imbricately (i'mbrik^tli), adv. [f. Imbricate 
a. + -LT In an imbricated manner or order. 

1846 Dana Zoopk, (1848) 552 The pinnules, when unex- 
panded, imbricately crowded. 

Imbricating (i'mbrik^kig),///. a. [f. Imbri- 
cate V, + -ING Overlapping like tiles. 

1830 Likdley A^af. SysL Bot. 229 Flowers not ..sur- 
rounded by imbricating bracteas. 2851-6 Woodward MoA 
lusca 156 Chiton Sqttaviosns . . shell composed of 8 trans- 
verse imbricating plates. 

Imbrication (imbrik?‘*j3n). [n. of action: see 
Imbricate v. and adjl\ 

1 1. ? The dropping of water from roof-tiles. Ohs. 

1650 Bulwer AntkroPomet. 68 Robbing the Eyes of their 
natural Pent-house or Water-table, they expose them bare 
to imbrications. 

f 2. (See quots.) Ohs. 

2656 Blount G/osso£;‘r., l/nhricafion, a covering with 
Tile. 1658 Phillips, /M&r/cntion, a..bending like a gutter- 
tile, also a covering with tile. 

3. An overlapping as of tiles ; a decorative pattern 
imitative of this. 

27x3 Df.rham Ph^s.'Theai. vni. iv. (1752) 370 A well-made 
tegument, beset with bristles, adorned with neat imbrica- 
tions. 2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 247 Their edges also 
overlap each other, presenting the appearance of imbrica- 
tion, to use the language of botanists,^ 2854 Woodward 
Mollusca II. 327 Shell. .armed in front with ra-sp-llke irabri- 
cations. 2870 Rolleston Anim.Li/c^^ The imbrication 
of the spinous first dorsal fin. 

Imbricative (i*mbrikc’tiv), a. [(. laiBRiCATE 
v.i see 'ATIVE. Cf. F. imbneatif^ -ive^ =lMBRr- j 
CATE fl. 2 a. j 

285s Mayne Exfios. Lex.s.v. Imbricaiivus, Most botanists 
call estiN'ation imbricative, that which Candolle terms 
ir^e^ilar. 2880 Gray Struct. Boi. iv. ii. 135 Imbricate 
or Imbricative is the general name for aestivation (or ver- 
nation) with overlapping. 

.Imbrica'to*. Combining form from L. imhri- 
cdt-us, = imbricately-, imbricated and — ; as tm- 
hricato-granulotis, having imbricated granulations. 

2852 Dana Crust, i. 212 Areolets partly granulous and 
imbricato-granulous. 

f I*mbrid, a. Ohs,~° [ad. L. imbrid-us, f. imher 
rain.] ‘Wet, rainy* (Cockerara, 1623). 
t Imbri'er, v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Brier jA] . 
trails. To entangle as among briers. 

2605 Chapman All Fooles iv. Dram. Wks. 1873 I, xqx Ye 
shall see, if .. I leave not both these guUers wits imbrier'd. 
2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman tf Al/li. 123 Amidst how 
many Brambles and Bushes .. must he im-bryer..htmseire 
withall. 2690 J. Palmer in Andros Tracts I. 30 That they 
were imbryar’d in an Indian-war. 

Im'bri'ferons, a. ran. [f. L. imbrifer (f. imher 
a shower): see -febous.] Rain-bringing, showery. 

18x3 T. Forster Aimosph. Phsnouu (18x5} 80 The im- 
briferous quality of the atmosphere. 

Imbrighten, obs. van of Embbighten. 
Imbring, obs. van of embenng. Embers. 
Imbring, van of Inbrikg v. Ohs. 

•t* Imbri’stled, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im -1 ( = Em-) + 
Bristle sb. + -ed l.] Covered as with bristles, 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stu^e 9 All the fennie Lerna betwixt, 
that Vi'ith Tcede is so imbristled. 
t Imbroca'do^. Obs. [Alteration of It. 2/;;- 
broccata, as. if from Sp. : see -ado. Spelt also 
Embrocado.] =sImBROCC.VTA. 

?<r 2600 Distracted Emp. iv. iL (BuIIen O. P. III. 233) 
Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados, and 
pun[toj-revereos. 2613 Withers Abuses Stript i. v, They 
are for nothing but the Imbrocado. 2657 R. Ligon Bar- 
boiioes (1673) 52 Some of these Portugal Negroes .. play at 
Rapier and Dagger very skilfully, vdth their Stockadoes, 
their Imbrocados, and their Passes. 

f Imbroca’do'A Ohsr~° [Alteration ofit. rVw- 
hroccato (Florio) : cf. brocado. Brocade, and Em- 
brocado z/.] = Brocade I. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 Phillips, Imbrocado, 
cloth of Gold or Silver. 

Imbrocate, obs. van Embrocate. 
tlmbrOCCa'ta. Obs. [a. It. imbroccata *a 
thrust at fence, or a venie giuen ouer the dagger* 
(Florio), f. imbroccare *to giue a thrust at fence 
oner the dagger \ f. brocca stud, nail (cf. Broach 
A pass or thrust in fencing (see above). 
2S9 SSaviolo Practice^ The maister shall.. breake the 
same imbroccata or foyne out\vard from the lefie side. 25^ 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vil, I would teach these 
nineteene, the speciall rules, as .. your Stoccata, your Im- 
broccat^ your Passada. Ji^. 2599 B. Tonson CVwMxVj 
Kev. v, ii, You have your passages and imbrocatas in court- 
ship, as the bitter bob in wit. 

Imbroder, -ery, obs. ff. Embroider, -ert. 

' Imbro'glid, j5//. a. Ohs. rare~~^. [van of 
embroiled (see Embroil z'.-), influenced by It. 
imbrog/iare.'] Embroiled ; involved in a quarrel. 

1670 CovEL Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 247, I had liked to have 
been imbroglld for disputing it. 

Imbroglio (imbrJudyi?). Also em-. [a. It. 
imbroglio ‘ an entangling, an enwrapping, a gar- 
boile*, etc. (Florioj, f. broglio confusion: see 
Broil sb^ and v.-"} 

1. A confused heap. 

1750 Gray Story 66 Into the drawers and china pr>’, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio. ^ 2850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 283 It will lie there an Im- 


broglio of tom boughs. 2864 Brow'NIkg A Liheness 42, 
1 keep my prints an imbroglio. Fifty in one portfolio. 

2. A state of great confusion and entanglement ; 
a complicated or difficult situation (esp. political 
or dramatic) ; a confused misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement, embroilment. 

28x8 Lady Morgan Plor. Macarthy I. Iv. 235 The 
object^ of this farcical embroglio was the fanciful and ac- 
complished ideologist ^ 2833 I. W. Croker in C. Papers 23 
Apr. (1884', A financial imbroglio w'oiild be immediate 
anarchy and general min. 2B36 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 57 
No household imbroglios. 2864 Reader 8 Oct. 458/2 The 
play is exceedingly clever in its intrigue and imbroglio. 
2879 Farrar St. Patti xXW. II. 351 Matters had fallen into a 
hopeless imbroglio. 2885 Stevenson Dynamiter 60 The 
terms of the letter, and the explosion of the early morning, 
fitted together like parts in Some obscure and mischievous 
imbroglio. 

‘ 3. * A passage, in which the vocal or instrumental 
parts are made to sing, or play, against each other, 
in such a manner as to produce the effect of ap- 
parent but really well-ordered confusion * (Grove 
Diet. Ahis. 1880). 

Imbroider, -ery, Imbroil: see Emb-. 

+ Imbroin, v. Ohs. Van Embroyn, to befoul. 

25W Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 74 b, He was imbroined and 
arraied with the dunge.. whereof the lakes was full. 

t Iinbro*theled, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. iM-l-f 
Brothel ^A-^-ed.] Placed in a brothel. 

*593 Donnc S(tt. ii. 64 Worse than Imbrotheld strampet's 
prostitute. 

Imbrother, -browder, obs. ff. Embroider. 
Imbrown, obs. f. Embrown. 

Imbrue (imbrt?*), 2^. Forms: 5 enbrewe, en-, 
imbrowe, 6-^ imbrewe, 6-8 cm-, imbrew, 6- 
em-, imbrue, [a. OF. emhreuver * to moisten, 
bedeaw, soake in, soften with liquor ; also, to die, 
indue, imbue* (Cotgn), metathetic form of em- 
b(e)uvrer, embev(e)rery f. em-t—L.. im-^ -bevrer 
(It, -htvtrare) \—dfbiberdre, f. L. hihere to drink,] 
fl. trans. To stain, dirty, defile. Obs. 

1430 (see Imbrued]. C2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 331 
Enbrewe not youre table., ne her-vppon ye W'ipe youre 
knyffes. c 2475 Babees Bk. 157 Whanne ye shalle drynke, 
your moulhe clence ..Youre handes eke that they m no 
manere Imbrowe the cuppe. 2555 Eden Decades 100 When 
their fingers are imbrued with any ounctuous meates. 2579 
Tomson Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 219/2 How can a man touche 
wbot pitche..and be not erobrued? 2593 Nashb Christ's 
7’, 13 b, Stayning Berries, which embrued my hands. 

2. To stain, dye (one’s hand, sword, etc.) in or 
wiM (blood, slaughter, etc.). 

2519 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 259/1 From howre to howre 
embruinge the>T handes in bloode. 2577 Hanmer Anc. 
Eccl, Hist. (1619) 337 Uby right hand is embrued with 
slaughter and bloodshed. 2649 Cromwell Let. 17 Sept, 
in Carlyle, These barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood. 2658 R. White tr. 
Diky's Pou>d. SymP. (x66o) 238 A clout or rag of cloth 
embrued with the blood. ^1704 Prior Henry ff Emma 
273 These hands in murder are imbrued. 28x3 Scott 
Rokeby iv. vi. Who has not beard how brave O’Neale In 
English blood embrued his steel? 2848 Mrs. Jamieson 
6* Leg. Art (1850) 335 They started back, unwilling to im- 
brue their hands* in the blo^ of their host, 

b. Said of blood or bleeding wounds. Ulovfrare. 
*597 Daniel Civ. JPars Wks. (1717) 103 A Spring of 
Blood .. embru'd the Face Of that accursed Caitiff. 1636 
G, Sandvs Prtrf?/Ar.Px.cxxxvi.iEgyptian5. .Whose wounds 
the thirsty Earth imbrew, 2776 Mickle tr. Camoetis' 
Lvsiad 459 His son's life-gore bis wither’d hands imbrew.s. 
28x4 Cary Dante, Inf. xii. 124 Shallow more and more 
the blood became, So that at last it but imbrued the feet. . 
f 3, In pregnant sense blood understood) ; 

a. said of a person ; 'also absol. ; b. of a weapon 
piercing a part ; c. with the weapon as object : 
to thrust, plunge, flesh. Obs, 

a. 2597 Shaks. -2 ' Hen. IP, 11, iv. 210 What? shall wee 
haiie Incision? Shall wee embrew? 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
XIV. 6o 2 What chief, what hero, fir>t embru’d the field? 

b. c 1580 SiDNxv Ps, XXXVII. X, Their swordes shall their 
own hartc.s imbrew. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 350 Come 
trusty sword ; Come blade, my brest imbrue. 

C. 2590 Spenser in. xii. 32 A murdrous knife. .The 
which he thought,. In her tormented bodie to embrew. 
2703 Pope Thebais 722 In their hearts embrues her cruel 
claws. 2749 Smollett Regie, v, vi, And in th* assassin’s 
heart Imbru’d my faithful steel. 

d. Her. To slain with blood ; see Imbrued. 
•t'4..To soak, steep in, or saturate ’toitk any 
moisture. Also absol. Obs. 

c *555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. Vlll (Camden) aoo The 
stones were imbrued with the tears of her devout eyes. 
*59 ® Barbouch Meth. Pkysick viii. (1639) 443 ^yhen all 
these^ [materials] be bruised, imbrue them in the juyee of 
Fumitorj'. 2634 Sir T. Herbcrt Trav. 211 One out of 
curiositie I tasted of, which . . malignantly bit . . my mouth 
and lips, as if Vitrioll and Sulphur had beene imbrued. 
fS. Jig. To steep in\ to imbue "zvitk', to infect. 
2565 Harding in Jewel Def. A pel. (26x1) 344 Cornelius 
A-grippa ,, was imbrewed with Heresies that sprang vp in 
his time. 1620 Rowijiniis Martin Mark-all B ivb, Their 
inind« were imbrued with such follies. 2639 Gkntilis 
Servitds Inquis. (1676) 868 It is done for fear lest they 
should i?c enxhrtwed xvith some false Doctrine. 2674 N, 
Fairfax Bulk <5* Selv. 43 * Whereness * is a word, which . . 
is almost quite embrcw''d in Body if not altogether. 

^ 6. ‘To pour, to emit moisture* (J.), 

*59 ® Spenser P. Q. h. v. 33 Some bathed’kisses, and did 
J soft embrew The sugured licour through his melting lips. 


Hence Imbru’ing vbl. sb. 

C1475 Babees Bk. 247 On the horde lenynge be yee nat 
sene, But from cmbrowjmg the clothe yee kepeclene. 155a 
Huloet, Imbrttynge, I^ke defilynge. 

Imbrued (imbrS-d), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-ed'.] 
Stained, dyed, etc., esp. with blood or slaughter: 
see prec. 

0x4^0 Stans puer 38 in Babees Bk. 29 With mouh en- 
browide hi cuppe hou not take, a 2600 Hooker .Err/. Pol, 
VI. v. § 8 He hath not the body of our Lord in his foul 
imbrued hands, a 2628 F. Grevil Musiapha 1. i, Wks. 
(2633) 82 Persia, our old Imbrued enemy. 2647 W. Browne 
tr. Gomherv.Polex, ii. iv. 119 The most imbrued and greatest 
murlherers amongst the Arabians, 
b. Her. Stained with blood. 

26x0 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (1679) 251 He beareth 
Sable a Cheveron between 3 Spears heads, Argent, their 
points embrued, proper, by the name of Morgan. 1787 
PoRNY Elem. Herald. Gloss., Imbrtted, is said of Spears 
heads spotted with blood. 2863 Boutell/Zt;'. Hist. ff Pop. 
244 A dexter hand . .holding erect a dagger, imbrued, all ppr. 

ImbrTie*2Ueilt. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment,] 
Tincture, infusion, imbuing. 

2864 in Webster. xBpo Talwace Pr. Manger to Throne 
250 Being of a receptive nature with strong imbruement of 
religious instinct. 

Imbrnte (imbr/7*t), v. Also em-. [f. l3r-i + 

Brute j//.i] 

1. trans. To degrade to the level of a brute ; to 
make bestial, brutalize. 

2640 Bp, Reynolds Passions xvi, 165 Wee finde how 
fiirre natural/ corruption, .can imbrute the Manners ofilfen. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 166, I , , am now constraind Into a 
Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to incar- 
nate and imbrute. 27^ Young Nt. Th. 11. 347 Dismounted 
ev’ry great and glorious aim ; Embruted ev’ry faculty 
divine. 2875 Manning Mission H. Ghost x.267 To indulge 
his love of pleasure so as to soften, to debase, to imbrute 
himself. 

2. intr. To sink or lapse to the level of a bntte ; 
to become bestial or degraded. 

2634 Milton Comus 468 The soul grows clotted by con- 
tagion, Embodies, and embrules. a 2760 I. H. Browne 
Poems, On a Jit o/Gout, So when the mind imbrutes in 
sloth supine, Sharp pangs awake her energj' Divinew 

Hence Imbru'ting vbl. sb. and///, a. 

2809 Knox & Jbbb Corr. I, 497 That embodying and em- 
bruling of the soul, which is the true antipode to pure and 
undefiled religion. 2830 H. N. Coleridge Poets (1834) 
^07. 2866 Felton Auc. ff Mod. Gr. II. 1. i. 253 The im- 
bruting despotism of a barb.arous conqueror. 

Imbruted (imbr;7't«l),///, a. Also em-. [f. 
Imbrute + -ed k] Degraded to the level of a brute ; 
brutalized. 

2765 Beattie To Churchill lexThy gross imbruted sense. 
28^-so Coleridge Friend (1837) 111. 208 The fetisch of 
the imbruted African. X83S Lytton Rienzi 21. vii, A de- 
generate and embruted people. 

Imbrutement (imbr?7*tment), [f. Imbrute + 
-3IENT,] The action of Imbrute 2^,; brutalization. 

a 2837 Sir S. E. Brydges cited in Worcester. 1869 Bush- 
NELL iVom. Suffrage i. X2 For poor women to justify their 
imbrutement in a specially disgusting livelihood. 

f IiubrTi*tisli, z^. Ohs. rare. [f.lM-i-f Brutish 
a. Cf, Embrutish.] = Imbrute z/. i. 

1639 Laud Conjer. w. Fisher § x6.6oAll that have not im- 
. brulished themselves and sunke below their species. 

tXnibu’d, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Im -1 + Bud jA] 
To graft by inoculation. 1577 [see Imbranch]. 

Imbud, van of Embud v. 

Imbue (imbir7‘), v. Also 6-7 imbew. [Found 
^1550; imhitereto wet, moisten, tinge, stain, 

imbrue, imbue. In earlier examples only in the 
pa. pple. imbned, answering to the L. pa, pple. 
imbut-ns, but prob. influenced by the synony- 
mous F. imbn (found from i6th c.), now treated as 
pa. pple. of a vb. imhoire (refashioned from OF. 
emboire, pa. pple. emheii, embehii, embn\ but, as 
shown by the early forms imhut (1507 in Halz.- 
Darm.), imbnit (^ 1530 in Godefroy Compll), prob., 
in its origin, ad. L. imbiilns. There was also F. 
imbuer, pa. pple. imlmi, in occas. use 1560-1600. 

*755 Johnson, Imbue, . . this word, which seems wanted in 
our language, has been proposed by several writers, but not 
yet adopted by the rest.] 

1 . trans. I’o saturate, wet thoroughly {svith mois- 
ture) ; to dye, tinge, impregnate \ 7 vith colour or 
some physical quality). 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 72 Omes and Cederswiih sweete 
sent imbewd. — Huarte's Exam. WUs (16x6) i^S They 
had their bones, their sinewes, and their flesh, so imbewcd 
with Manna and his qualities, that,, they 
nothing else. 1663 Boyle Exper. Hist. Colours in. xlviu. § 6 
Copper plentifully dissolved in aquafortis, will imbue several 
bodies with the colour of the solution. 2725 Bradley ham. 
Diet. s.v. Sallet, It is incredible how small a QuantnyorOil 
in this Quality will suffice to imbue a very plentiful Quantity 
ofSallet-Herbs. 2828 Worosw. On Even, extraord. beauty 
ii. Beamy radiance, that imbues Whate'er it Mnkes with 
gem-like hues. xBiB Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxix, Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang Icibues With a new 
colour as it gasps away, c 1878 Oxford btble-Heips 255 
Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices, 
b. To in^brue (with blood). 

2850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1852) II. 355 The refm^or^* 
legions imbued with the blood of their officers. 1874 rlOL- 
LAND blistr. Mansexx. aioHandsin kindred blood imbued. 

2. To impregnate, permeate, pervade, or inspire 
{xuith opinions, feelings, Jiabits, etc.). 
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IMITATE. 


. * 5 SS Eden Decades 168 The nations seeme apte .. to be 
imbued with good maners. 1591 Spenser Ruines Rome 
xxiv, What fejl Erynnis with hot burning longs, Did grype 
your hearts with noysome rage imbew’d? 1667 Mii/ton P, 
Z. vMi. 216 Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d. 1736 
Berkeley Dhc.^ io Masistraies Wks. III. 415 To imbue 
the multitude with such notions as may control their appe- 
tites. xBm Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. v. (1860) 118 He is so 
thoroughly inibued with the spirit of his authors. 1865 M. 
Arnold Rss. Crii. x. (1875) 419 How deeply the prejudices 
of the multitude imbued the educated class also. 

Hence Imb-ae'meiit, the action of imbuing, the 
fact of being imbued. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii. lot An Imbuement 
from Its Divine Source. *864 in Webster. 
fltaburtion. Obs.rare~~^. [irreg. from ; 
cf. Imbution.] 

1658 Phillips, Imbuition, a thorough moistning, also a 
seasoning, also a staining. 

Imbull, var. of Embull. 

*t* ImbUTden, zj. Obs. rare~~^. [f. Iji-i + Bur- 
den 56.] irans. To lay as a burden. 

XSS 7 Rarton Primer Ps. xxxii, For daie and night hath 
thyne hand been imburdeined upon me. 
t Iinbu*ried,/^ 7 .///^. Obs.'^° [f. Ibi-^ + Buried.] 
Entombed; Mayd in bed’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Xmbtirse (imbyus), V. Now rare. Also 6 
ymburss, 7 emborse, emburse. [ad, late and 
med.L. hnbttrsdn (It. imborsare, OF. enborser^ F, 
embottrser), f, vn- + bursa purse; cf. dis- 

burse, re-imburse.'] 

1 , irans. To put into one’s (or a) purse ; to stow 
away, store up. 

c 1530 Debate Somer cj- Wynier in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 37 
Thou sellyst in to exyle my goodes & mone ymburssed. 
*678 Pol. Ballads^ (i86o) I. 208 Then Titus.. oft did on 
Pickering call, His charity to imburse. 17*1 Bajley, To 
imbursey to put into Stock of Money. 1755 Johnson, To 
I tiiburse, to stock with money. This should be emhtrse 
from emboxtrser. 1871 Maria F. Rossetti Shadowo/ Dante 
(1884I 56 Round holes, ‘purses* in which these money- 
sinners are imbursed from sight. 

+ b. iransf. To pour as into a purse, nonce-use. 
t 6 gx J, Salter Triumphs yesus 6 Fountains and Rivers 
with an eager Course Wou'd to the Ocean all their Floods 
imburse. 

2 . ta* To enrich. Obs. b. To pay, refund. 

1641-6 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi's Cizu'/ IParres iv, v. 132 

The spoiles, estimated at 1600000. Crownes..emborsedthetn 
that were the Authors or Permitters thereof. 1711 Bailey, 
Emburse,\o re.store or refund Money owing. 1870 Daily 
Nexvs 25 Nov. 2/1 The Bank naturally desires to be imbursed 
for the double work. 

Xm'ba'rsetlieilt. rare. [f. prec. + -JIENT.] 
The action of supplying with money; payment. 

1665 Masley Groitus' Loxv C. Warres 94 Provision was 
made for Imbursement of all Charges, by giving to him., 
whatever Towns the Enemy held beyond the Maze, 1762 
tr. Buschiftg''s Syst. Geog. V, 537 He, .was obliged, .for the 
imbursement thereof to grant certain prefecturaies, places 
and estates. 

Imbushjnent, obs. form of Amdushmekt. 
Imbusy, van of Ebibusy v. Obs. 
t Xmbn'te, V. Ohs. rare. [f. L, imbut-, ppl. 
stem of imlmere to Imbue.] irans. To steep, soak. 
Hence f Imbu'tion, steeping, soaking. 

1657 Tomlinson Renott's Disp. 53 . 4 n Infusion or rather, , 
an Imbution, Ibid. 586 Fumalory, in whose succe their 
Powders must be..imbuted. 

I-medled, ME. pa. pple. of Meddle. I-meind, 
i-meint, of Meng v., to mingle, 
t X-mele, Obs. [OE. ^tniklan (== OHG. 
gimahalan, MHG. gema/ielen), f. mklan to speak ; 
see Mele v."] intr. To speak, say. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 7S7 (Gr.) Adam semaelde and to 
Euan sprac. a 1240 Ureisun 48 in Coit. Horn. 193 Nc mei 
.. no mu 3 imelen .. Hu nnichel god 3 u 3eirkes.t wiS-inne 
paradise. 

i* Xme*lle,j 5 re^. and adxx. Obs. Also 4 iuxnelle, 
4 ymel, 5 yraeUe. [Of Norse origin : cf. OSw, 
i mtclli, Sw. emellan, Da. imellem ^ ON. / viiUi, 
{ millnm, f. ON. vtebal Middle ; cf. Amelle.] 

A. prep. Amid, among. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 1126 To loue J>e lombe his meyny 
in melle. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 251 (Ellesm. & Heng.) 
Lowhilkacowplyngis ymel \pthey P-ISS. a-mong, bctwenc, 
bitwixe, ytwix] hem alle. c 1400 Rcnvland <5- O. 84 Oure 
noble kynge. . His doghety men I-melle. c 1440 MS. Line. 
Med. If. 287 (Halliw.) Whenne the leves are dryede ynowghe 
and bakene y-melle the stones. 

B. adv. Together; =Amono cffiu. 3. 

C1420 Liber Cocornm (i862>24 Hew pyn henne and do 
her to henne t>y henne and 5olkes of e>Ten imelle. 
I-melled, ME. pa, pple. of Mell v., to mix, 
I-melt, of ^^ELT V. I-membred, obs, f. Mem- 
rered a. 

+ X*mene, adj. and adv. Obs. [OE, lemkne = 
OS. gimini, OFris. gerndne, OHG. gimeini (Ger. 
gemein, Du. gemcen), Goth, gainains common 
OTeut. ^gauiaini-z, cognate with L. corfitnunis.'\ 

A. adJ. Common (to a number), shared or 
owned in common. 

c xoooAgs. GosP. Matt. viii. 20 Hwxl yshe and us gemxne? 
c 1050 Suppl. /El/ric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 177/10 Ow- 
pascuus as^er, jemxne Ixs. c ujS Lam^//om. Hco 
dudan hcore king heom ^emenc. C1200 Ormih 
halt 3e mushenn alle imwn patt ribhlc wes^c foll3hcnn. 


c 1230 I/a/t Meid. 2^ J)at is to alle iHche imeane. a 1250 
Oivi Night. 628 Hit is fele other ivi^te imene. 

B. adv. In common, together. 

CX20O Triu. Coll. Horn. 31 Nc haue hu naht h*n 03en wif, 
ac o 3 er mannes imene. <2x225 Ancr. /1..90 Cume we nu 
eft a5an & speken of alle imene. rx4oo R. Gloucester's 
Chron. (Rolls) 1015+106 in App. 805 Mid ech god man 
ymene Pus argal was out ydriue. 

Hence f I-me*nuessQ [OE. ^^wawwrtf], com- 
munion, fellowship, society. 

cioso Mariyrol. in Cockajme Shrine 127 Sealdon hi 
h^r in hara femnena scmxnnesse. a 1240 Lo/song in Cott. 
Horn, 217, 1 bileue. .on holi chirche, imennesse of haluwen. 

I-iiieiig(e)d, MK. pa. pple. of Meng v., mingle. 
Imergeney, obs. f. Emergency. 
I«merked,ME.pa. pple. of Mark v. I-merred, 
of Mar V. I-met, i-mett, of Meet v. 

+ I-niet. Obs. \01l. gemei{^- OS. gimet, OHG, 
game^, kime^, f. OE. inetan, Goth, miian to mea- 
sure.] . Measure; moderation. 

C97S Rush 7 U. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In Sxm ^etnete he S® 
metap. e 1000 Ettdoivm. Men 25 in Exeter Bk., py Ixs he 
..of semete hweorfe. fixyg Lamb. Ham. 137 i)i 3 on ilke 
imet oe 3c meieS. <2x225 Auer. R. 286 Euerich ping me 
mei, hauh, ouerdon. Best is euer imete. 

+ X-mete, a, Obs. [OE. gernk/e (=OHG. ge- 
ni&zfi, l\\HG,getnPi/), f. snkle Meet^z.] Moderate ; 
meet, fit, appropriate. 

[rt xooo CitdmoiCs Daniel 492 (Gr.) WearS him hyrra h j'ge 
• •honne gemet wjere.J ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 105 Temper* 
antia b^t is metnes.se on engllsc, b^t mou beo imete on 
alle h‘ng. ^1205 Lay. 6584 He wes of his speche xlche 
monne imete. <2x300 Leg. A*<«>rf(x87i) 30 Hi ne mijte it 
make Imete. 

Hence f 1-xnetnesse, moderation. 

C 1x7s Lamb. Horn, lor Imetnesse is alre mihta moder. 

I-mete v . : see Ymkte, to meet. I-rQete(n, 
ME. pa. pple. of Mete v., to measure, 
t X-metlich.^ is- Ohs. [OE. gemeilic, f. gemet, 
I-MET rA + -//<:, -LyI.] Moderate; meet; of mode- 
rate size. 

c 888 K. ./Eltred Boeih. xiv. § 2 Mara . . sesceafta bonne 
hebeburfe o 33 e him ;3emetlic seo. ctoao Father's Insirnct. 
87 in Exeter Bk., Wisfest and ;^emetlice. c 1205 Lay. 
21783 An imetliche broc he ©f h^^© mere ual!e 3 . 

1 ' Xmi*d, adv. and prep. Obs, [Northern var. of 
Amid. The i- (varying with <r-) might be merely 
a phonetic weakening, or it might be from in : cf. 
in middnm in Rushw. Gosp., inmiddes in Cursor 
M. {iinyddcs in Hampole), in tnyddc in Mone 
Arthur,] Amid, amidst ; in the middle (of), 

<t X300 Cursor M. 6612 (Colt.) pat fand bot wormis crou- 
land imyd (Co//, emid, Fair/, amid], xwo Hampolb Pr, 
Conse. 5167 Imyd h© «rihe withouten it faHes. 

So t Imi-ddes prep- = Amidst. 

X340 Hampolf. Pr. Consc. 5x85 lerusalcm. .pat slandes 
imyddes be world so wyde. 

Xmide (iTn^id, ims'rd). Chem, [Purposely 
altered from Amide.] A name given to derivatives 
of ammonia (NH3), in which two atoms of hydro- 
gen are exchanged for a metal or organic radical ; 
these being viewed as compounds of the metal, 
etc., with a hypothetical radical Ziuldogen 
(imai’dcjd^en), NH. Often in combination, as in 
succin-initde, NH.CO. 

1850 Daudeny Atom, 7 V<^. vVii. (ed. 2) 248 Imidogen, by 
which name Laurent intended to express ammonia shorn 
of 2 of its h>'drogcn atoms. 1865-72 Watts X>/<-/. Chem. 
Ill, 246 hnides, monamides, in which 2 at. hydrogen are 
replaced by a diatomic radicle. 2869 Eng. /l/«rr/<.2 July339/i 
Imides .. bodies intermediate between the amides and ni- 
triles, supposed to contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen. 

Hence lml*do-, combining form of prec., as in 
iviidocaprylic acid, imidocapiylitnide, imidosul- 
phonic acid, imidosulphonate, etc- 
1882 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 3S1 The products are 
imidocaprylic acid and imidocaprylimide, 

Alsoimilz©. [OE. 
gemiltsian, f. miltsian f, mills mildness, mercy ; see 
Milce.] Irans. To Iiavc mercy upon, pardon. 

<■1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 34 Da ge-millsode he him. 

C XOOO Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Ivi. i (Bosw.) ^emiltsa me God 
ecmiltsa min. 0x175 Lamb. Horn. 39 Bute we inwarliche 
jmilcien and for3euen h^n monne. ciaos Lay. 26837 Imilze 
hu Octa & his iucren.. 5 ifheowulle 3 cristindom..vnder-fon. 
I-mist, ME. pa, pple. of Miss v. 

Xmit (si’mit). nonce-vod. [f. L. un-tis lowest, 
after summit; cf. med.L, Tmilds.'] Lowest point. 

1885 Tait Pra/erlies Matter \\\ § S5. 72 A watercourse is 
thus the stream-line drawn from a col so as to pass through 
an Imit, or lowest point of the surface. 

Imitabilily (iJmiiabHUi). [f, Imitable : see 
-ity.] The quality of being imitable. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 159 The various modes of 
Imiiabiliiy or Participation. 1701 — Tjieal World i. v. 254 
This account . . so far ;m it states the ide.Tlity of God upon 
his imitability or participability, is truly J’laionic, 1887 
W. M. Rossetti in Shelley Sac. Papers 6 Outside the 
precincts of imitability. 

ImitaLle (i-mitab’)),a. .imitable (l6th c.), 
ad, L. imitSbilis, f. imitan to imitate : see -ABLE.] 

1 . Capable of being imitated. 

1598 Florio, hnitabile. imitable, that may be imitated. 
1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar i, Pindar is 
imitable by none. 17** Steele Sped. No. 133 F 1 We 
secretly believe the Part of the dying Person imitable by 


ourselve.s. x88o L. Stephen Po/eviii. 198 All poets who 
have any marked style are more or less imitable. 

1 2 . Deserving of imitation. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls 6That whicheshalbe founden to be 

therein Imitable and good to followe, 1682 Sir T, Browne 
Chr. Mor. i. § 12 The worst of times afford Imitable examples 
of virtue. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 82 Such advanta- 
geous LightSj as shall.. make the Vice that ought to be 
censured, imitable.^ 1781 R. Twining in T-wining Fam. 
Papers (1887) 16 Wishing that paintersand sculptors would 
confine their labours to imitable subjects. 

Hence I’mitableuess, imitable quality. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. ii. 493 The reason of this imi- 
tablenesse is the same. X774 A. Gin Pres. Truth 1 . 332 
The perpetual obligation and imitablcness of the precepts 
and examples. 

. tX'mita'bly, Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] By 
way of imitation or counterfeiting. 

x6i6 J. Lane C<7«/. Sqr.'s T, 174 And theareof imitablie 
deignes declaime. To force a truith out of neutralitie. 

•}* Imita'iaeD. Obs, rare~~^. [a. L. imitdmen, 
f. imildri to imitate.] An imitation ; a counterfeit. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles hi. 51 AI the Phenician Baalim 
and Grecian Demons were but Idolatric Imitamens or Apes 
of the true Messtas. 

I’mitancy. nonce- 7 vd. [f. L. imildnl-emi see 
next and -ancy.] The quality or property of 
imitating ; imitativeness. 

1832 Carlyle Misc. Ess., BortveWs yohnson (1872) IV. 
88 The servile imitancy. .of Mankind might be illustrated 
under the different figure. .of a Flock of Sheep. 1850 — 
Latter-d. Pamph. i. {1872) 37 Not ‘humanity' or manhood 
. .apehood rather,— paltry imitancy, from the teeth outward. 
X'mitant* rare. [f. L. imilditl-em imitating, 
pres. pple. of imildrt to imitate : see -ant.] T'hat 
which imitates ; a counterfeit article or product. 

x888 Sci. Amer. 3 M.nr. 135/2 To lower the quality and 
..to foster the use of imitanis and adulterants. 


Xmitate (i‘mit/ft), v. Also 7 imm-. [LL. 
iviitdl’, ppl. stem of imildrt to copy, etc.] 

1 . irans. To do or try to do after the manner of; 
to follow the example of ; to copy in action. 

1534 More On iha Passion Wks. 1346/1 He that so 
receiueth the bloudc of hys redemer, that he will not j'et 
imitate and follow his passion. x6oo E. Blount tr. Cone- 
staggio 18 Beseeching the King to. .imitate the example of 
his auncestors. x668 CuLi'ErrcR & Cole Barlhol. Anal. r. 
xviii. 50 Spigelius whom Liurenbergius of Rostoch does 
faithfully imitate, has assigned other uses to these Cnpsulas. 
X697 Dampier Toy. I. 7 The Children Imitating their Parents. 
X782 Gibbon Decl. ly F. xxviii. III. 75 note, In the form 
and dhposition of his ten books of epistles, he imitated the 
younger Pliny. 1876 Mozley C/niv. Serm. vii. (1877) 158 
We are to imitate others .so far as they possess moral quaJi* 
lies which are of general and common service. 

b. Sometimes with implication of incongruity or 
of specific purpose ; To mimic, counterfeit. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 558 The HyzBna.,will 
imitate humane voyce, and. .having ne.nrd the name of some 
of the Shepheards will call him, x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 381 Of Apes and Monkles there are.. that 
will imitate all they see. 1727 De Foe Syst, Magic 1. ili, 
(1840) 76 It remains a question here, by what power. .the 
m.Tgicians of Eg>'pt. .in short mimicked or imitated the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 
73 Miss, limilating Lady Answerall's Tone) Ver>’ pretty ! 

+ 0. Said of undesigned similarity of action. Obs. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (1603) i6q Hcrejn it 
should seeme they immiinte the opinion of the Stoike.s. 
1602 Patericke tr. Gentillet 77 The Paynims also imitated 
this of Moses his sacrifices, that they immolated the like 
beast.s. 


t d. With inf , : To endeavour, make an attempt 
io do something, Ohs. exc, dial. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Wc imitate and practise to m.'vke swifter 
motions than any out of your muskets, a 1825 Fokdv Foe. 

E. Anglia, Imitate, to attempt; to endeavour.. Ex, A 
child, or a sick person * imitated to walk 

2 . To make or produce a copy or representation 
of; to copy, reproduce. 

XS90 Spenser F. Q. ir. xii. 42 A place pickt out by choyce 
of best aly\’e, That natures worke by ait can imitate. 1638 

F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 19 Some Artificers. .can 
imitate the workes of others most accurately. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thex^cnot's Trav. 73 They do what they can to 
imitate the GaHea,sses of V’enice. x86o Tyndall Glae. if. 
vii. 260 By such means it is possible to imitate the pheno- 
mena of the firmament. 

b. ‘To pursue the course of (a composition) so 
as to use parallel images and examples' (J.). 

1700 Dryden Fables Pref, (Globe) 496 The adventures of 
Ul>*sses in the Odj’sseis are imitatecl in the firit six books 
of Virgil’s /Enels. <* 1731 GaV (J.), For shame I what, imitate 
an ode ! a 183* Scott /•'rederick + Alice note. This tale »» 
imitated, rather than iran-slated, from, a fragment, _ 

3 . To be, become, or make oneself like; to 

assume the aspect or semblance of; to simulate: 
a. intentionally or consciously; b. unintention- 
ally or unconsciously. . . , . 

ShaKS, L.L.L. IV. iii. 26s Red. .Paints it selfe 
blacke, to imitate her brow. x6ot — 

For him I imitate. 1615 G. Sasdys Trav-ilxx habttc they 
imitate the Italians. 1654 Z. Coke (1657) 13s iiie 

conclusion must imitate tlie more unwrtby and «'«ibcr 
part that ls premised. 1749 

The diseases of the mind-imiwte thoAe of the body. 2839 
Murchison .S'/ 7 ;/r..S>J/. x. xiy. 179 here they may lx 
in countlc-ss profusion, imitating in their outline, horve-shoes, 
rings almon^-s etc. Mod A lath painted to imitate iron. 

Hence I-mitated //4 ; I'mitatlng vld. sb. and 

ppl. a. 



IMITATE, 


60 


IMMAITE, 


iggx Percivall S^. Did,, RnnedamieniOy imitating. 
1686 Plot Staffordih. 284 This imitating quality.. becomes 
involuntary. ^ 1697 Drydem /Eneid x. ^5 This^ hand 
appear’d shining sword to wield, And that sustain’d an 
imitated shield. 1745 Eliza H eywood Fern. Spcctaior{\-j^Z) 

IV. 24 In this imitating age there will be few fond enough 
of vice to be out of the fashion. 

f I'mitate, sb. Obs, rare, [ad. L. irnitdl-us an 
imitation, f. {viitdri to Isiitate.] An imitation. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. in. i. 15 The Greek Rapsodics 
and Rapsodists, were but Satanic Imitates of the Hebrew 
Psalmodists. 

Imitation (imit^^’Jan). Also 6 ymy-, imyta- 
cion. [ad. L. imitatidn-em^ n. of action from 
hnitdrl to Isiitate : perh. through F. imitaiion^ 

1. The action or practice of imitating or copying. 
\ Arts of imitation = imitative arts. 

1503 Atkynson tr. De Imitaiione {title') A foil deuoute & 
gosteley treatj’se of y^ Imytacion & folowjmge y> blessyd 
lyfe of our most mercifull sauiour crysl. 1520 Whitinton 
Vulg. (1527) 3 Many fresshe wyttes by that blyndc imita- 
cyon be deceyued. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Anctetiis xio 
(jonceming the manifold use of these Arts of imitation, 
1737 De l^E Syst. Ma^ic i. i. (1840) 7 Adam’s posterity 
leatnt to speak more immediately from him and Eve their 
mother, by mere imitation of sounds. 1769 yuniiis d.ftL 

V. 28 An example for imitation. 1820 Colton LaconcQK\^\i 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 1876 Mozley Unh>. 
Semi. ii. 26 Imitation, as well as nature, is the source of 
particular virtues. 

b. Phrase: inimilationof{^i.^,hV{mitationde). 
Also Rafter the, according to the, ont of an iinita’^ 
iion of \ f hi his imitation (cf. F. d son imitation), 
1579-80 North Plutarch (X676) 3 They learned it not of 
the Arabians .. neither did they it after the imitation of the 
JUssians. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxL 
58 According to the imitation of the auncient Grascians and 
Romaines. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 20 In 
imitation of the best and most learned judgements of our 
time. 1594 Carew Hnartds Exam. IPits (1616) 133 That 
which this notable man vsed to doe. .1 am now also resolued 
to doe in his imitation. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxix. 170 
To see the late troubles in England, out of an imitation of 
the Low Countries. ^ 2823 Rutter Fontkill 25 Carved 
timber work, painted in imitation of old oak. 

2. The result or product of imitating ; a copy, an 
artificial likeness ; a thing made to look like some- 
thing else, which it is not ; a counterfeit. 

2602 Skaks. yul. C. IV. I. 37 One that feeds On Obiects, 
Arts, and Imitations. 2638 F. Junius Paint, 0/ Ancients 
349 So is the imitation of an imitation much more hard 
and difficult. 2768 Johnson PrefShaks.^ Imitations pro* 
duce pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 66 They are not 
true philosophers, but only an imitation. 2876 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil, Mail, 405 Modern imitations of ancient coins. 

3. Literature. ‘ A method of translating looser 
than paraphrase, in which modern e.>camples and 
illustrations are used for ancient, or domestick for 
foreign’ (J.); a composition of this nature. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes^ Praise Pindar^ In imitation 
of Horace his second Ode, B. 4. ^22722 PmoR {titte) The 
Lady's Looking-Glass. In imitation of a Greek IdylHum. 
*734 Watts Reliq. ysev.^ Hehr. Poetf The Difficulty of 
a just Translation of the Psalms of David.. an Apology for 
the Imitation of them in Christian Language. 1870 Christie 
in DryderCs IPks. (Globe) 488 Dryden s imitations, or, as he 
himself calls them, translations of Chaucer and Boccacio, 
were made in 1698 and 1699, 

4r. Mus. The repetition of a phrase of melody, 
usually at a different pitch, in another part or voice, 
either mth the same intervals, rhythm, motion, etc. 
(exact imiiation)j or with these more or less modi- 
fied (free imitation : see also Auq 3 Ientation, 
DnnNUTioN, Inversion). 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl.^ Imitation^ in music, a kind of 
composition wherein one part is made to imitate another 
eijher throughout the whole piece, which is one of the 
Idn^ of ranon, or only during some measures, which is 
a simple imitation. 2880 Ouseley in Grove Diet. Mtts. 
I. 765 If the imitation is absolutely exact as to intervals it 
becomes a Canon .. Imitations may take place at any 
interval or at any distance. Ibid. 569 A specimen of simple 
imitation at the octave. .' ; from such a small germ as this. . 
the. .modern fugue has been gradually developed. 

6 . attrib. Made (of less costly material) in imita- 
tion of a real or gennine article or substance, 

1858 Greener CKWwrry 242 The fitting-up of an imitation 
gun for the African market . . with an imitation musket for 
the same. 2895 Oracle Encycl. II, 125/1 Imitation tortoise- 
shell combs. 

Imitational (imit^^-Janal), a. [f. prec. -b -Ab.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by imitation. 

*833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 517 Weak and merely imitational 
as many of the pieces included in this volume are. 2874 
Sayce Comfar. Philol. vi. 237 Roots are not emotional or 
imitational cries, although they may have grown out of them. 

Imitationist (imit/'-Janist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who practises imitation, or gives imita- 
tions ; ‘ a mere imitator, one who wants originality '. 
In mod. Diels, 

Imitative (i’mitekiv), a. (j 3.) [ad. late L. 
imitdttv-uSf{. (see - ative); ci.Y.imitatif] 

1. Characterized by or consisting in imitation. 
Imitative arts, the arts of painting and sculpture ; imita- 
tive U’ordf a word which reproduces a natural sound- 
2584 Twvne AEneid Life A vij, There are three kinde of 
stiles in a Poeme, ether Actme, ether Imitaliue which 
Graecians call Dramaticum. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 
282 Ploughing is an imitative Toil, Resembling Nature In 
an easie Soil. 2753 Hogarth Anal, Beauty xL 92 It is 


allowed by the most skilful in theimltative arts. 2853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. II. vi. This is the error .. of merely imitative 
painters of still life, flowers, &c. 1865TVLOR Early Hist. 
Man. ii. 25 Words which arc evidently imitative, like 
‘ peewit , 

b. Const, of. 

^ 2700 Dryden Palatnon A. li. 527 This temple ..Was 
imitative of the first in Thrace. 2849 Freesian Archil. 1. 
I. v. 93 Some of them are . . directly imitative of the timber 
construction. 2867 Miss Broughton Hot luisely II. ii. 36 
Walking, .in a manner feebly imitative of the human gait. 

2 . Given to imitation ; prone to imitate, copy, 
or mimic. 

^ 2752 Hume Ess. ft Treat. (1777) I. 226 The human mind 
is of a very imitative nature. 2827 Gifford Ford's Plays 
Introd. 36 At present, we are become an imitative, not to 
say a mimic, race. 2837 Syd. Smith IVks, (2867) II. 249 
Human beings are very imitative. 

3. That imitates the appearance of something 
else; simulative; fictitious; counterfeit. 

2838 Dickens Niefu Hick, xxv, Dazzling articles of imita- 
tive jewellery almost equal to real, 

+ B. as sb. (See quot.) Obs. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4\ JmitativeSf in Grammar, those sort 
of Verbs which express any kind of Imitation; Patris- 
sare, to take after the Father, or imitate his actions, humor, 
or fashion. 

Plence 1 ‘mitativcly adv., in an imitative manner ; 
Z’mltativeness, imitative quality. 

a 2846 Martineau cited in Worcester for Imitativeness. 
a 2849 Poe H, B. Hirst Wks. 1864 111. 209 His chief sin is 
imitativeness. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ, v. 279 If plants 
are employed as ornaments they must not be treated imita- 
lively. 

Imitator (i*mit^*t3i). Also 6 imm-, 6-7 -our, 
-er. [ad. F. imitatenr (r4th c.), ad. L. imildlor-em, 
ngcnt-noiin f. imitdri to Imitate.] One who imi- 
tates, copies, or follows another ; one who produces 
an imitation of anything. Also iransf, of things. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. (1812) I. D ij. In sembhable 
wyse dyd his imytator, noble duke Theseus. 2542 Copland 
Galyens Terapeut. 2 G iij b, Medycyne ought to be immy- 
tatour..of nature. 2585 T. Washington tr. Hteholay's 
Voy.^ HI. xvii. 102 b, This they doe to shew themselves true 
immitatours of their Prophet. 26^5 Blackmore Pr. A rth. v. 
565 Let your bright Virtues Imitators draw, a 2832 Ben- 
THAM Man. PoL Econ. Wks. 2843 III. 71 In new inven- 
tions, protection against imitators is not less necessary than 
in established manufactures protection against thieves. 2859 
Darwin Orig. .S/^r.xiv. (1873) 376 We never find an imitator 
living remote from the form which it imitates. 

Hence l*inita:torsliip, the office of an imitator, 

. *599 Marston Sco. VUlanie ui. vin. 218 When to seruile 
imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is premized, Tis 
worse then .4pish. 

Imitatress (i'mit^tres). [f. prec.: see-Essl.] 
= ne.xt. 

a 2834 Coleridge In Lit. Rem. (2836) I, 220 We all know 
that art is the imitatress of nature. 2865 Pusey Eiren. 26 
Superstition,the falseimilatressoftruepiety. x^Z^Standard 
30 Sept, 5/4 The imitatress of the Second Catherine, 
Imitatrix (imit^^'triks). [a. L. imitdiriXi fern, 
of imildlor.'] A female imitator, 

2606 Sir G. Coosecappe 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 53 The 
most witty Imitatrixesofthem. 2612 Speed Hist, Gt.Brit, 
IX, XX, (2632) 972 Our Duichcsse was but an imitatrix, 2745 
A. Butler Lives cf Setinis., Isidore (1847) >94 He made 

her a faithful imitatrix of his virtues. 2893 Cornh. Mag. 
May 495 Nature is a subtler imitatrLx. 

t I’mitature, Obs, rare, [f. L. imildt-, ppl. 
stem (see Imitate) + -ure.] Imitation. 

2652 H. CoGAN tr. Scudery's IbraJiivi i. ii. 27 She gave 
me her picture, which she had drawm in imitature, by be- 
holding her self in a glass. 

Immaciated, obs. var. of Emaciated, 

2748 Anson's Voy. iii. vii. 362 Theirown immaciated ship- 
mates. 

t Imma’CUlaMe,**. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
immaculabilisy f. inaculdre to spot ; see -ble.] 
Incapable of stain. 

26^ Fisher in F. ^Vhite Repl, Fisher 449 The bodie of 
Christ is. .in things impure immaculable. 

ImmacTilacy (imx’kirnasi). [f. Immaculate : 
see -Aci’.] Immaculate condition or quality, 

2799 E. Do Bois Piece Family Biog, 1. 19, I . .\yill not . . 
sully the immaculacy of my pa^c with a reflection [etc.). 
28x7 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 252 Perrone is called 
the pucclle, because it had never been violated by an 
enemy; but her immaculacy is now more than question- 
able. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 55 lie sees 
through Professor Jaques's pretended immaculacy. ^ 1892 
W. \Vatson Epigr. Poems 116 Insulted by a flower’s imma- 
culacy, And mock’d at by the flawless stars he stands. 

Imiuaculate (imx'kirn^t), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L. immacitlatus, f. im- (Im-2) + maculdtus 
spotted, Macul.\te.] 

1 , Free from spot or stain ; pure, spotless, un- 
blemished, undefiled. In fig, senses. 

CZ430 Lydc. Min. Poems 79 The fcyng of hevene blis; 
That . . Into a virgyns wombe immaculate Descendid. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems 81 Hcyle towre of Dauid Sc 
vyrgym immaculat ! 2492 CsTcrou Vitas Pair. 1. Ii. (W. de 
W. 1495) 107 b, To haue keptc my soule Inmaculate and 
undefoylled. 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VII 56 Their coun- 
-sayll infected and corrupted the kynges ckne and immacu- 
late conscience. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 235 

This Life is pure and immaculate Love, and this Love is 
God,^ 1782 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xxtiL (2869) 1 . 653 The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
purity. 2850 Mrs. Tameson Leg. Mon^t, Ord. (1863) xSo 
Convinced of his wile’s immaculate purity. 


i*b. Coxisir. from. Obs. 

*579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 373 As they were imacul.ile 
from faults of their bodies, so he.. was immaculate from 
slns.^ 2790 Gibbon /FX-x. (1814) III. 507 His chastity 
was immaculate from sin or scandal. 

c. Immaculate Conceflion^the conception of the • 
Virgin Mary, as held to have been free from the 
taint of original sin: in 1854 declared to be an 
article of faith of the Roman Church. 

2687 Burnet Trav. i. (1750) 31 The Dominicans. .were., 
obliged to assert, that she was bom in Original Sin.. By 
this the Dominicans began to lose Ground extremely in the 
Minds of the People, who were strongly prepossess’d in favour 
of the immaculate Conception. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. IV. 380 The university, .declared for the immaculate 
conception. 2861 Stanlev East. Ch. viii. (1869) 264. 2872 
Freeman Horm. Conq, IV. xvili. 137 The feast of the Con- 
ception — not yet declared to be immaculate — of our Lady. 

d. Jmmaciilate lamb^ applied to Christ, after L. 
agnus immaculalus (Gr, afivbsdixQJHoi)^ i Pet. i. 19. 

^i4SoC<7z'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 272 This immaculat lombe 
that 1 xal 50W aeve Is ., bothe God and man. 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 10 The immaculate lambe Jesu 
Chryst, the sone of God. 2772 Fletcher Logica Genev. 
209 'Phe pcrson.il righteousness of the immaculate Lamb of 
God, 2858 Neale tr. Bernard de J\I. 388 He, Lamb Im- 
maculate. 

2 . Free from fault or flaw. (Chiefly in negative 
or ironical use.) 

^ 2832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 147 The words of the 
immaculate Fredegonda, 2836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
I. i. § 2. 48 The Sceptical philosophy is by no means scr 
immaculate. 2863 Bright .S/. 26 Mar., You are not 

immaculate and. .your wisdom. .is not absolutely perfect 
b. Of manuscripts or printed books : Absolutely 
free from textual errors. 

2841 Myers Catk. Th. iii. xiii. 49 They (the Jews] be- 
lieved,, that all the manuscripts of their Law were immacu- 
late, and the same to a letter. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(2863) 65 Editions which claim a sort of canonization as 
immaculate, as for instance the Virgil of Didot and the 
Horace of Foulis. 

3. In literal senses : a. Spotlessly clean or neat 

2y35 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 253 A white-glov’d Chaplain 

..in immac’late trim, Neatne.ss itself impertinent in him. 
*853 J* Brown Hors Subs. Ser. 1. (2882) 169 Then out to 
parade. .in proper trim, pipe-clay immaculate. 2856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred 1. iv, 52 Every plait of her immaculate cap. 

b. Nat. Hist, Without coloured spots or marks ; 
unspotted. 

2797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1- 54 R® describe.? the 
male bird to be of an immaculate white. 2828 Stark Elem. 
Hat, Hist. II. 19B Abdomen .. with spots and angulatcd 
bands of brown and white; legs immaculate. 2847 Hardy 
in Proc, Berw. Hat, Club II. No. 5, 236 Thorax narrowed 
towards the base, immaculate. 

Hence Imma'culately adv., spotlessly, stainlessly, 
faultlessly. 

a 271X Ken Ifyntnarium Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 4 Thou art 
.God alone, Thy Nature is immaculately pure, 2870 
Disraeli Lothair Ivii, Those cheeks usually so immacu- 
lately fair. 

Imma’calateuess, [f. prec. + -kess.] The 
quality of being immaculate. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. it. 203 The immacu- 
latcnesse of the Lambe. axB^^lnSoMih^yComm.-pl.Bk. 
Ser. II. (1849) 374 They set themselves against S. Thomas 
Aquinas, taking advantage of his unpopular doctrine re- 
specting the immaculateness. A thetzsum i May 597/2 

Mr. Lee. .struggles hard to prove the immaculateness of 
his client. 

t Immacula‘tion. Obs, rare. [f. Immacu- 
late a, : see -ation, and cf. med.L. immaculatio.l 
Immaculate condition. 

2609 W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) 47 Beautie sitteth 
enthronized on her browes . . immaculation on her necke, 

+ Immai*led, a, Obs. rare. [f. Im-1 + Mail 
jA+-ed.] Clad in mail; mailed. 

26x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, Instructed swarmes 
Of men immayl’d. 

t Immali’cious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 + 
Malicious.] Not malicious ; having no evil intent. 

2662 Petty Taxes 63 When the executors of them [penal 
law's] keep them hid until a fault he done, and then shew 
them terrible to the poor immalicious offender. 

Xminalleable (imsedijab’l, imm-), a. rare. 

[f. Im -2 4 . Malleable] Not malleable; incap- 
able of being hammered out ; unyielding (/t> force). 

2675 Boyle Mech. Orig, Corrosiveness Exp. xi. 24 It 
[aqua-fortis] quickly frets the parts asunder, and reduces it 
[tin] to an immalleablc substance. 1682 Mem. Sir E. 
Godfrey 79 (T.) How immalleablc does it render theirstony 
natures to the force of all humane impressions. 1876 Jevons 
Logic Prim. 19 When it cannot be so hammered out, it 
might be called immalleablc ; but. .we generally call such a 
piece of metal brittle. 

Zmmanacle (imre'nak’l, imm-), v. rare. [f. 
Im -1 ’V Manacle.] trans. To put manacles on; 
to handcnlT;' to fetter. 

1634 Milton Comus 665 Thou canst not touch the freedom 
of my mind.. although this corporal rind Thou hast im- 
manacled. xBro Amoroso I. 45 He found ner 

on the floor . . bleeding and immanacled. 

Xmmana'tion. rare, [f. iJi- ^1 after Emana- 
tion.] A flowing or entering in. 

a 183^ Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), A quick immanalion 
of continuous fantasies. , -r • - * 

Xnuuane (im?‘*n), a. arch, [ad. L. tmmams 
monstrous, huge, savage, f. tm- (Im-2) 4 . pidtius 
hand.] 
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IMMATERIALITY. 


1 , Monstrous in size or strength j huge, vast, 
enormous, tremendous. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 26S A man in shape immane, and 
monsterous. 1670 Evelyn Sylva xvi, (ed. 3) 71 What im- 
mane difference then is there between the twenty fourth of 
Feb. and commencement of March? «i734 North Lives 

I. 701 An immane conceit of himself and of his own worth, 
1835 Hogg in FrasCT^s Mag. XI. 516 So wild, unearthly, 
and immane. 

2 . Monstrous in character; inhumanly cruel or 
savage. 

1602 Fulbeckc znd PI. Parall, 38 To cutte his bodie in 
peece_s.,is a thing verie immane. 7644 Bulwer Chiron, ja 
The immane cruelty of Hjeron, the Tyrant of that Citj’. 
riBfio O. W. Holmes in Pages fr. Old Vol. Li/e (1891) 44 
That immane and nefandous BurUe-and-Hare business. 

Hence Inuua’nely adv,^ hugely, monstrously, 
inhumanly; Imma'zteness (Bailey vol. II, 17273* 
x6s2 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 27 Christ . . merci- 
lesly hoysed vp, Immanely pitched down with the crosse. 
1670 AIilton Hist. Eng. u (1851) 23 A man .. Valiant, 
Liberal, and fair of Aspect, but immanely Cruell. 

Immanence (vmauens), [f. Immanent a,: 
see -ENCE.] The fact or condition of being imma- 
nent; indwelling. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Serm. 341 Its state of immanence. . 
is reason and religion. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 

II. Z06 Bruno anticipated Spino2a in his conception of the 
immanence of the Deity. 1883 Edersheim Li/e ycsus (ed. 6) 
II. 521 Conscious immanence in Him (Christ], and of HU 
Word in us. .are the indispensableconditionsof our privileges. 

Immanency (i’manensi). [f. as prec.: see 
-E.NCT.3 The of bemg immanenl) iu- 

dwellingness. 

7659 Pearson Creed 170 The immanency and inherency of 
this power in Jesus. 1866 Reader No. 170. 318/1 The 
immanency and perfect unity of the two. 1886 Westm, 
Rev. Oct. 469 Christ, .never reflected on transcendency and 
immanency. 

Immanent (i'manent), a. [ad, late L. imma- 
nent-enit pres. pple. of immanere^ f. im^ (Im-1) + 
77 ianere to d well, remain. Cf. F. vnmaiient ( \ 4th c.).] 

1 . Indwelling, inherent; actually present or abiding 
in ; remaining within. 

In recent philosophy applied to the Deity regarded as 
permanently pervading and sustaining the universe, as 
distinguished from the notion of an external iranscendeni 
creator or ruler. 

Itnttianeni principle {\y\ih. Kant), a principle limited to the 
realm of experience : opposed transcendental principle. 

»53S Lyndesav Satyre 3460 Quhen our foirfather fell, 
Drawing vs all, in his loynis immanent, Captive from gloir. 
x6io T. Hiccoms Serm, Pauls Crosse (1611I 13 He hath an 
immanent loue dwelling tn him. 1637 Gillespie Eng, Pop, 
Cerent. Ep. B ij, That we may forget to distinguish betwixt 
evills immanent and evills imminent. 2659 Pearson Creed 
(t74i) 86 The power of miracles cannot be conceived as 
immanent or inhering in him. 1836 Blackvj, Mag. XXXIX. 
454 The man Whose form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mourned from the cradle to the cursed tree! 1838 /, 
3 \Iartineau Stud. Chr. 310 They have not cared to re- 
cognize ic (the external world] as the shrine of immanent 
Deity. 1898 J. R. Illingworth Divine Immatience iii. 
71 It remains then that we., conceive of God as at once 
transcending and immanent in nature. 

2 . Immanent act {actioii ) ; an act which is per- 
formed entirely within the mind of the subject, and 
produces no external effect ; opposed to a transient 
or transitive act. Now rare. 

This distinction, formulated in Scholastic philosophy, is 
the connexion in which the word most freq. occurred daring 
the 17th and i8th centuries, 

1613 PoBCHAs Pilgrimage (16x4) 5 The workes of God, 
which are either inward and immanent, or outward and 
transient. 1677 Hale Prim. Ong. Man. i. i. 28 The in- 
ternal and immanent Faculties and Acts of the reasonable 
Soul, .are Intellect and Will. 1785 Reid Intell. Powers n. 
xiv. (1803) I. 306 Logicians distinguish two kinds of opera- 
tions of the mind; the first kind produces no effect without 
the mind, the last does. The first they call immanent acts ; 
the second transitive. 183^ Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. 
(1870) II. XXV. 1x8 A cognition is an immanent act of mind, 
*847 Db QuiNCEY^^///^i»« V. Southey Landor Wks. XII. 
177 In metaphysical language, the moral of an epos or a 
drama should be immanent, not transient.. it should be 
vitally distributed through the whole organisation of the 
tree, not gathered or secreted into a sort of red berry.. 

, pendent at the end of its boughs. 

Hence 1 ‘mmaaeutly adv., in immanent manner. 
az7zz Ken Hymnarlum Poet. Wks. 1^1 II. 73 Imma- 
nenlly will’d Within thy glorious self the Fiat pass'd. 

Immane»ntal, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the immanence of the Deity. 

1885 J. Martinfau Types Eth. Tk. (1886} I. i. ii. 119 The 
mysteries of the Immanental Metaphysics, 
luuua'iiifest, a. rare. [f. Im-- + Manifest. 
Cf. OF. immanifesle.'\ Not manifest or evident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. \'i. 294 A time not 
muA unlike that which was before time, immanifest and 
unknowne. 1674 Bovlk Nat. Pretemnt. State Bodies 3 
If the Body were under any riolence. *twas exercis'd by 
usual, but often immanifest Agents. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus 
IL 715. 1840 J. H. Newman Ze/A (1891) II. 316 The sup- 
pressed premiss is not immanifest. 

Hence Imma^ziifestness. 

1822 T. Taylor 276 The immanifestness of the 

art by which they were made. 
tlllllUR'lll'by. Obs. [ad. L. immdntids., f. 
immdnis Immane. Cf. F. immanitd (i 6 th c.).] 
The quality of being immane. 

T, Hugeness ; monstrosity, enormity. 


1604 Cawdrey Table Alph.t Isnmaniiie^ beastlle crueltie, 
or hugenesse and greatnes. 1663 Cowxev Ess. Verse 
Prose., Liberty (1688) 81 If the immaiuty of so many Vices 
had not been covered and disguised. 7667 Poole Dial, 
hetw. Protest. Papist (1735) 45 Hie Immanity of their 
Blasphemies against God. 

2 . Monstrous cruelty; atrocious savager}'. 

7557 North tr. (^ueuara*s Diall Pr. 7153/1 To shewe 
mote their immanitie.,they dranke the bloude of him that 
was lately alyue. *563-87 Foxe.( 4 . 4- iJ/. (1684) III. 649 Not 
to be accounted inhumanity, 'but rather immanity and 
beastly cruelty, a 7619 Fotherby Atheain. n. ii. § 6 (1622) 
207 Those notable immanities, which Dolabella exercised, 
vpon the body of Trebonius. 7699 Bentley Pkal. xvL 512 
Phalaris the Tj’fant came to that degree of Cruelly and 
Immanity, that he devour'd sucking Children, 
t ImmanBuete, a. Obs. rare^^, [ad. L. im- 
tnansueius'. see and M ansuete.] ‘Ungentle, 
untractable, outragious, wilde * (Blount 1656). 
Immanta'tiort. [ad. med.L. immantdtion-em^ 
n. of action from ifnniantdre to clothe with a mantle, 
f. mantnm mantle.] The investiture of a newly- 
elected pope with the niantnm or mantle, 

7871 Academy 75 Dec. 562/2 Some other ceremonial rites 1 
..associated by custom with the ‘tractatio*, namely, the 
change of name, the adoration, and the ‘ immantation 
Immantle (imse*nt*l, imm-), v. Also 7 em-, 
gen-, [f. In- ^ + Mantle.] 

1 . irans. To cover or entvrap with, or as with, ; 
a mantle. Chiefly 7^. , i 

7607 Holland Pliny I. 7 Vnder the pourprise and bend- ' 
ing cope whereof (heauenk all things are emmanteled and i 
couered. C7620 T. Robinson diary Magd. 425 From top 
to toe, she was immantcled With purest Lawne. 7626 
hw.'E.SiWKS Passion Senn. 27 The Sunne. .is immantled with 
a miraculous eclipse. 1779 London & Wise Compl. Card. 

37 The verdant Foliage. .Immant’Ung the laden Branches. 
1850 Tennyson /« Mem. Ixxxix, Immantled in ambrosial , 
dark. 1887 W. Wilkins Songs 0/ Study 40 The calm that : 
enmantles thine head. \ 

1 2 . To place round as a fortification. (Cf. dts- 
mant/e.) Obs. rare. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 345 The walls that he caused to 
be built and emmanteled about other towns. 

Iinma*nuable, a. Obs. [f. Im-^ - f- Manuable.] 
Unmanageable, incapable of being controlled. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 73s When a horned Serpent 
hath bitten a man or beast . . he falleth mad, his eyes ^ow 
dim, and his nerves immanuable. 

V. rare, [f. lai-l + Marble Cf. 
Emmabble.J irans. To convert into marble; to 
make cold, hard, or immovable, as marble. Hence 
Immarbled p/l,a. 

1642 Vicars Cod in Mount 17 Such was their., immarbled 
impudence. 7839 Bailey ( 1854) J70 The immarbled 
madness of this orb. 

tlmmarce’Scence. Obs.-'^ [{.'L.immanesc-^t 
(see next) + -ence.] ‘ Unfadingness, incorniptible- 
ness' (Phillips, 1658). 

Ziamarcescible (imaJse*sibM), a. Now rare. 
Also erron. 6-p -cessible, (7 -able), [ad. late L. 
imviarcescibilist f- im- (Im-2) + marchcere, marcere 
to fade, wither.] Unfading ; incorruptible, imperish- 
able ; esp, in immarcescible a'owti {0/ glory). 

{ItnmarcescibiliS corona ‘unfading garland’ occurs in 
PauUnus Nolanus (a 43 t a.d.) Cartn. 15. The Vulgate has 
hereditas immarCcscibilis, 1 Pet. i. 4 ; corona incorrupta, 

I Cor. ix. 24.) 

7542 Becox/’<zMw. /^rayerxlviii.RvjjTheimmarcessible 
{ed. 1543 vncorruptible] crowne of glorj’. 7548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Form consecr. Bishops, Ye may receyue 
the immarcessible (1662 never-fading) croune of glory. 
7640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) x68 Palms of Victory 
and immarcessible ghirlands of glory and triumph to all 
eternity. 7654 Vilvain Theorem, Theol. Suppl. 238 Man 
was made immortal or immarcescible, and fel from it by sin. 
7708 Addr./r. Jersey^ in Loyd. Caz. No. 4453 /* he 

reward your Piety, .with an immarcessible Crown of Glory. 
1858 E. Caswall Masgiie PTary 54 Children of Mary’s 
care, and like herself of bloom and fragrance immarcessible. 

Hence Immarce'scibly adv., unfadingly; Im- 
marce’scibleness, imperishableness. 

1653 Bp. Hall Jttvis. JVortd iii. xii, A crown . , Immar- 
cessibly eternal, a crown of righteousness. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, /wwwrrrjifWfwrjs.jievcr fading Nature. 
Immar^nate (imaudginrt, imm-), a. £ntom, 
and Bot. p. IM-- + Marcinate.] Having no dis- 
tinct or separate margin. 

1826 in Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 327. 7880 Gray Sintci. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/1 Immarginate, not margined or bordered. 
7881 Spruce in Trnl. Bot. X. No, 217. 15 Papillose, im- 
marginate, sharp-pointed leaves. 

•f a. Obs. rare, [f, Im-2 + Mar- 

tial.] Not mnrtial ; un warlike, 

C1611 Chapman Iliad vii. 306 Assay not me like one 
Yong and immartlalL i6*S *— Odyss. ix. 638 To oppose 
their least Against a roan immartwl, and a guest. 

•f* Ijnma'stf i^t'e. [f. + Mask 

sb, or V. Also Inmask.] trans. To cover as with 
a mask ; to disguise. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV, i. ii. 207, I haue Cases of Bockram 
for the nonce, to immoske our noted outward garments. 

t Imma*tchable, «• Obs. [f, Im -2 + Match- 
ABI.E.] That cannot be matched ; nnmatchable. 

7596 Drayton Legends, T.Cromwell iv. 346 Men in those 
times immalchaWe for wit. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ff 
Covtmw. 79S For the store of shipping they are aUo xm- 
matchable. i 


t Imma'tcliless, a. Ohs, rare. [f. Im-I - f 
Matchless, by confusion with prec.] Matchless, 
*595 Markham .y/r/i. Grinvile, To the/ayrest ix, Thou 
great Soveraigne of the earth, Onelie immntchlcsse Monarch- 
esse of harts. 1609 Armin Maids 0/ PIore<l. (1880) 1x8 
Go and returne as Paris did from Greece, With that im- 
matchles Helen. 

Xnunaterial (imatl»'rial), a. (sh.) Also 5 -ieU, 
6-7 -iall, (6 in-}, [ad. med.L. imjnatendlts, f. 
im~ (Im-2) + tnaieridlis Material a. In 139S, 
prob. a. F. vnmaiiriel (14th c.).] 

1 . Not material ; not consisting of matter ; in- 
corporeal ; spiritual, 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1495! 3 The contempla- 
cyon of the heuenly lerarchj’es immatericlles. 1527 Andrew 
Britnswykes Distyll. Waters Aj, That the corruptyble 
shall be made incorruptible, and to make the maleryall 
inmate^'all. 7570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. i. i Number is 
more simple and pure then is magnitude, and also im- 
material!. 7641 Wilkins Mercury’ x\x. (1707) 78 That 
strange immaterial Power of the Loadstone. 774B Hartley 
Observ, Man ii. i. 31 If God be not an immaterial Being, 
then Matter maybe the Cause of all the Motions in the 
Material World. 7830 Lyell Princ. Geol, I, 76 Demons, 
ghosts, witches, and other immaterial and supernatural 
agents. 

b. pi. as sb,\ Things that* are non-material, 
x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm, xii. § 2. 67 7'hus more 
perfect apprehenders misconceive Immaterials : Our ima- 
ginations paint Souls and Angels in as dissimilar a resem- 
blance. 7682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. iii. § 74 Lodge im- 
materials in thy head \ ascend unto invbibles. 1730 W. 
Hartk Ess. Satire 32 As well might Nothing bind Im- 
mensity, Or passive Matter Immaterials see. 

2 . Having little substance ; flimsy, slight, rare. 
7606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. v, i. 35 Thou idle, immaterial! 

skienc of Sleyd silLe ! 

■f 3 . Not pertinent to the matter in hand. 

7598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 162 H.nd I in- 
tituled this discourse, A Looking Glasse, the Metaphor had 
not been wholly immaterial!. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 488 
Your absurd pretence: Your immaterial! proofes. 

4 . Of no essential consequence ; unimportant. 
Johnson says ‘This sense has crept into the conversation 
and writings of barbarians ; but ought to be utterly re- 
jected ’ : it IS, however, the opposite of snaterial in the sense 
of ‘ important ’ found from 1528 onwards. 

7698 Fryer Acc, E. India «$• P. 77 After some immaterial 
Discourse they returned to their Tents. 7^48 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. ii. 155 Small immaterial Variations excepted. 
1804 W. Tennant hui, Rccreat, (ed. 2) II, 213 Only em- 
ployed. .for coarse purposes, where colour and appearances 
are totally immaterial. 1893 Chittv in Law Times Rep. 
LXVIII. 431/3 Ihe question of notice becomes Immaterial 
after my finding that there was no agreement. 

Hence Zmmate'rially adv. \ Ixmuate'xlalness. 
76.^6 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iii.vii. 779 For the visible 
species of things strike not our senses immaterli)ally, 77*7 
Bailey vol. II, Immaterialness, Immateriality. 

Immaterialisin (imati^Tializ’m), [f. prec. + 
- 3 Sii, after tnaienalism,'] 

1 . The doctrine that matter does not exist in itself 
as a substance or cause, but that all things have ex- 
istence only as the ideas or perceptions of a mind. 

1713 Berkeley Hylas ^ Phil, ni. Wks. 1877 I.,3S2 You 
tell me indeed of a repugnancy between the Mosaic history 
and Immaierialism. 1777 J. Berington {title) Immaterial- 
ism Delineated, or a view of the First Principles of Things. 
1862 F. Hall Hiudu Philos. Syst. ^yj Berkeley maintains, 
that objects of sense are onlj’ ideas, they having no existence 
in themselves and apart from perception. This is im- 
materialism. 

2. W;/«-«J^. = l 3 rMATERIALTTY 1 b, 

1824 Byron y«<t« xvi. cxlv, For immaterialism’s a serious 
matter ; So that even those whose faith is the most great 
In souls immort.ri, shun them tcle-li-lete. 

Immaterialist (.imatbTialist). [f. as prcc. 

+ -1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of imma- 
terialism. 

7724 Swift Let. io Ld, Carteret 3 Sept., Dr. George 
Berkeley .. going to England very young .. became the 
founder of a sect there called the Immaterialists. 1822-34 
Good's^ Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 34 The metaphysipal im- 
materialists of modern times freely admit that the Mind has 
No Place of existence, a 1829 J. Young Lcct. Intell. 
Philos. xxLx. (1835) 390 Hanley himself was a decided im- 
materialist. 

Immateriality (imatioriie'liti). [f. IiniA- 

TEBIAL 4 - -ITY,] 

1 . The quality or character of being immaterial 
or not of the nature of matter : 

a. said of forms of energy', or of the conceptions 
of pure mathematics. 

*57® Math. Pr</. 79 The purity, simpHciiiej and 
Immateriality, of our Principall Science of Magjntude- 
1653 H. More Cofiject. Cabbal. (1662) 730 We may be 
assured, that Immateriality was the work of^thc First P ‘V * 
a Monad or Unite being so express a signification of the 
nature thereof. 18x4 Shf.llf.y Deism Pr. Wks. iSwS J. 321 
Light, electricity, and magnetism . . seem to pos«'iS <^wi 
claims with thought to the unmeaning distinction oi 1 
matCTiality. i86j Tindall Ht«t li. 5 K ’/l"', 

experiment. .which really proved the immateriality 

b. said of spiritual beings or essences. ^ 

a 7652 J. SynsnSet. Disc. iv. £6 A ?V« 

soul's immut.rlality. 1678 Codivorth J- V 

=1 H. (P>ttaE<irasI asserted Ihc 
and consequently its Immaterudity. 

77r,M. Pri-f Of the existence and tmmaterxaixti of 

gX Spe^lations as 

to the immateriality and immortalil) of the soul. 

c. bbgtotss, rare. 



IMMATERIALIZE. 


€2 


IMMEDIATE. 


1886 Ste\*ekson 2 ?r. yekyll 109 The trembling immateri- 
ality, the mist-like transience, of this seemingly so solid 
body in which we walk attired. 

2 . An immaterial thing, existence, or essence. 
1^7-8 H. Miller First Impr, xiv. (1857) 229 After origi- 
nating these buoj’ant immaterialities, projected them upon 
the broad current of time. 

3. The quality of being unessential or unimportant. 

Mod. The immateriality of the consideration. 

Immaterialize (imati»Tiabiz), v. [f. Im- 
liATEBIAIi + -IZE.] irons. To render immaterial 
or incorporeal. Hence ImmateTialized Jipl. a. 

i66t Glanvill yafo Dogtjt. xii. 309 Though possibly 
Assiduity in the most fi.'ced cogitation be no trouble or pain 
to immaterializ’d spirits. <117x1 Hymns Festiz'. Poet. 
Wks, 1721 I. 401 Simon .. His Body had subdu’d. That he 
his Flesh might immaterialize. 1856 TVwV’j XXIII, 
656 Our theologians immaterialize Heaven too much. 

i* XnxiaateTiatei Obs, [f. lii-s + MATEui- 
ATE.] = Immaterial. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 114-5 (Observ.) After long Inquiry^ of 
Things, Immerse in Matter, to interpose some Subject which 
is Immateriate or lesse Materiate. 1653 H. More Conject. 
Cahbal. (1662) 75 Philo makes all Immateriate Beings to be 
created in this first day. 

XmmatrixTilate, v* rare. [f. Im-^ + ^Ia- 
TRICOLATE V, Cf. F. imviatriculer^ traits. To 
matriculate. In quot. 1814 
17x8 Bvrom yrni. <5* Lit. Rom. (1854) I. t. 39 Mr. Piper 
was immatriculated here yesterday. X764 Mem. G. Psal-. 
manazar 222, I was not indeed immatriculated. 18x4 
Sporibi^ Mas. XLIV. 66 It would be an acquisition .. if 
this species [of deer] w’ere immatriculated in our parks. 

So Iminatricnla*tioii, *• matriculation, especially 
in a German university’ (Funk, 1893). 

X89X FlUgel Gcrmati’En^'. Lief., Immatriculation, (im)- 
matriculation. 

Xnunatnre (imatiuo’i), a. [ad. L, immatiims 
untimely, unripe, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + matunts Mature.] 

1 . Occurring before its time ; untimely, premature. 
(Almost ahva3's said of death.) Obs, ox areJu 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 48 b, Ye sodein and im- 
mature death of his wife, xfizx Burton AnaS, Mel. 1. ii. 
IV. viL (1651) 163 Prince Henries immature death. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archii. I, 7/t The whole Frame. .falls into 
dangerous Distempers and immature old Age, 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ^ It. yrnls. I. 2x5 The design being prevented 
by his immature death. 

2 . Not mature; not arrived at the perfect or 
complete state ; unripe, a. Of fruits. Nowmr^. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gnbellwuer's Bk. Physicke 5/2 W.-iier of 
immature wallenuites. x^ Trvon Good House<v. xiv. 
(ed. a) 10.J Many other Fruits are gathered and eaten whilst 
they are immature. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Cider, 
Cider. .made of green immature Fruit. 

b. Of Other things, in respect of physical growth. 
1642 G. Sandys Parapkr. Song Sol. vm. iii, We have a 

Sister immature. 1667 hliLTON F. L. vii. 277 The Earth., 
in the Womb as yet Of Waters, Embryon immature in- 
volv’d. 1845 Darnvtn Voy. Nat. ix. (1879) 201 The young 
cells . . contain quite immature polypi. x8So GUnther 
Fishes 176 Immature males do not differ e,\lemaHy from 
the old female. 

c. Of things immaterial. 

1*635 J- Haward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 76 This 
project.. being.. immature in the fertile soyle of his braine- 
plot.] 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xv. 71 The green and 
immature Essays of early Writers. 2701 Rowe Amb.Step^ 
Moth. V. i, As yet the Secret Is immature. 1823 De Quincey 
Lett. Educ. V. (i860) 111 Presented to the immaturest 
student, ^ x8si D. Wilson . 4 m//, (1863) II. iv. viii. 451 
In these immature centuries. 

Xmmatnred (imatiu»-jd), fpl. a. [f. Im-2 + 
Matured.] Not matured ; left immature. 

1803 Leyden Scenes Infancy iv. 338 The Seeds of genius 
immatur’d by haste, 1835 Chalmers Nat. TJuol. I. ii. iii. 
263 The immatured buddings of animal and vegetable 
formation. 

Xmmatnrely (imatiueuli), adv. [f. prec. + 
*ly 2.] In an immature way; in an unripe condi- 
tion; prematurely, 

X620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 291 They immaturely die 
by some acute dise^e. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
II. 3* *Ihis high Opinion .. appear’d to be loo rashly and 
immaturely formed. 1751 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
177 This prevents the falling of the fruit immaturely. 1887 
A pE Vere Ess. I. 237 Though he died young, he did not 
die immaturely. 

Xnunatxi’reness. [f. as prec.-f-'-KEss.] The 
quality of being immature ; immaturity. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. Ded., The Immatureness of some 
of them would . . make many think they come forth Un- 
seasonably. 

Immaturity (imatiu»-riti). [ad. L. imma- 
iuriiat-em untimely haste (Cicerol, unripeness 
(Suetonius), f. immalurus Ijimature.] The quality 
or condition of being immature. 

•j-l. Prematureness; untimeliness. Obs. 

(;xS4o IT. Pol. Ver^, Eng. Hist. «^mden) I. 199 Heewas 
prevented, .bie the imraaturitie of his deathe, skarcelie hav- 
ing accomplished the vk yeare of his reigne. • 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 43 His words (though spoke with 
some kind of hast and immaturity). ^ 

2 . Unripeness; imperfect or incomplete state. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 54 Tht immaturity of young 
espoused wives. 1651 Gataker IVhiiakerin Fuller^s Abel 
AV<f/r.(iB67) II. 112 His immaturity of years. X764HARMER 
Observ. v. xi. 54 When the grapes shall not be gathered, as 
they were wont before to be, in a state of immaturity. 1845 
Stocqueler Hojuibk. Brit. India (1854) 102 The men and 
women who chiefly compose the society leave hoaie in their 


immaturity. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 82 The poem 
of later date . . exhibits far less immaturity. 

b, with ft. An immature plant, production, etc. 
1651 Biggs New Lisp, f 77 Their own cruelties, infamy, 
immaluritie.s. 2850 H. Miller Footpr, Croat, x. (1874) i8r 
That the rich vegetation of the Coal Measures had been .. 
composed of magnificent immaturities of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

t Xmma'ze, t'- Obs. rare. [f. Im -1 + Maze.] 
irons. To involve as in a maze or labyrinth. 

2631 Brathwait Eng. Gentlew. (x64x) 294 That love-sicke 
girle, who became so immazed in loves error. 2647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 22 The . . Planters . . had mimazed themselves 
in the most intolerable confusions and inextricable thral- 
domes. 

Xmmeability (imf|abi*liti). [f.‘ Isi-2 + l. 
meabilis jiassable (f meare to pass) : see -bility.] 
Inability to pass or flow (through a channel). 

X73X Arduthnot Aliments vi. § 29 (R.) The viscidity and 
immeabiliiy of the matter imp.acted in them. 1752 Watson 
in PhiL Trans. 350 That the immediate cause . . is the im- 
menbility of the nervous fluid through the nerves. 

Immeasura'bility (ime^a'urabidlti). [f. next 
+ -ITY.] ' = Immeasukableness. 

1824 Dc (Quincey Analects fr. l\ichter\lVs,. XIV. 139 In 
sight of this immeasurability of life. 2882 Fraser^ s Mag. 
XXV. 490 A sense of unfitness, bred perhaps of the im- 
measurability of the surroundings. 

Xmmeasiirable (ime*3'uiab’l, imm-), a. Also 
gynmes-, ymeas-,6 jnmes-,7 immes*. [f.lM -2 + 
Measurable «r. Cf. \^^^s.o.F.^m^nesnrabU^ Not 
measurable ; that cannot be measured ; immense. 

2440 J. Shirley K. yames (1818) 25 His tirannye 

ynmesurable, without pile or mercy, a 2532 More Confiit. 
Tindale Wks. 590/1 Tyl he. .for tbeire immesurable outrage 
..finallye reiecteth and refuselh them. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 211 The vast Immeasurable Abyss. CX790 Cowper Notes 
Mitio/is P. L. I. 50 TTie immeasurable distance to which 
these apostate spirits had fallen from God. 2838 Dickens 
Nieh. Nick, xiii, To the immeasurable delight and admira- 
tion of all the readers thereof. 2B69 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
40 Geology makes me familiar with immeasurable limes. 

Immea'snrableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being immeasurabie ; 
incapabiiity of being measured. 

xs6x T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. 77 Nor doeth [he] with 
immeasurablencsse of correction breake the bonde of felow- 
ship. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 130. 2876 Geo. 

Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxv, Novelty gives inimeasurableness 
to fear. 

Xni]nea*sara'bly,m/z^. [f.asprec. + -Lv 2 .] To 
an immeasurable extent or degree; beyond measure; 
immensely, vastly. 

X63X G<^^QX.God*s Arrows 1. §43. 71 Anger is mis-ordered, 
when it is .. immeasurably moved. 27fe H. Walpole in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 267 The .Anthem.. being immeasurably 
tedious. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 67 The process is immea- 
surably slower. 

Immeasared (ime-jitlid, imm-'), a. [f. Im-2 + 
Measdbed. Cf. F. immesitr^.'\ Not measured ; 
unmeasured ; immense, vast 
1590 Spenser Q. ii. x. 8 Such dreadful wights. As far 
exceeded men in their itnmeasurd mights. 2622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xix. (17481 334 Four such imineasur'd pools, philo- 
sophers agree, I’ th’ four ports of the world undoubtedly 
to be. a 274s Broome Poems, Death (R.), A stre.am, that , . 
glides To meet eternity’s immeasur’d tides 1 2828 Mom in 
Blackzu. Mag. XXIII. 294 The forests and valleys, .Within 
the immeasured circumference. 

+ Xnuuea'ldoil. Obs, rare, [n, of action f. L, 
imviedre to pass into, to enter, f. itn- (Im-1 ) + L. 
viedre to go, pass.] A passing in ; entrance, ingoing, 
.*®7S J* JIoNKS] Brit, Ch. (1678) 574 These mutual immea- 
tions, or Christ in us,^and we in Christ. 

'}• Immeclia’iiical, Obs. [f. Im-2 4. 

CHANICAL a.} 

L Of phenomena, etc. : Not mechanical ; not 
of physical or material nature, origin, etc. 

27x5 Cheyne Philos. Princ.'Relig. i. (*7x6) 43 The (iiuse 
of the Motion of this subtiil Fluid, which is the Cause of 
Gravity, is in itself Immechanical. 2748 Hartley Observ. 
Man L i. 33 Some suppose this Effect to be immechanical, 
and to arise from the immediate .Agency of God. 2796 W, 
Marshall IV. England I. 276 The crooks being cleared, 
by hand, in a somewhat immechanical manner. 

2 . Of persons : Without mechanical or practical 
knowledge or skill ; untechnical. 

1737 Farriery Impr. (1757)11, 87 A very illiterate 

Way of speaking, and exceeding immechanical. 2751 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Szvift (1752) 94 Fine strokes ofpust satyr 
on the wild and immechanical enquiries of the philosophers 
..of that age. 

Hence Immecha’nicaUy (Craig, 1S47,) 
tlinme'chanisxn. Obs. [f. Im-- + Mechan- 
ism : cf. prec.] Non-mechanical property ; inertia. 

2740 Cheyne^ Regimen 45 Ho*vevcr their Acts may be 
suspended, sopited, or destroyed by gross flatter, and the 
Im-mcchanisra of Bodies. 

Immediacy (imrdiasi). ff. ne-xt ; see -act,] 
1 . The quality or condition of being immediate; 
freedom from intermediate or intervening agency ; 
direct relation or connexion ; directness. 

2605 Shaks. Leary, iii. 65 He Bore the Commisrion of 
my place and person, The which immcdiacie may well stand 
vp, And call it selfe your Brother. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. verse 14. xiv. § i (1669) 5^1 There is the immediacy of 
his providence. 2660 S. Fisher Rustieks Alarm Wks. 431 
The immediacy . , of those first Scriptures from God to us. 
2875 H. Ja.mes R. Hudson L xo Questions .. bearing with 
varying degrees oflmmedtacyon the subject. 2885 Steven- 


son in Contemp. Rezf. Apr. 549^ A strange freshness and 
immediacy of address to the public mind. 

b. Lo^c and Philos. (See Immediate 2 b.) 
<2x834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1B38) III. 315 Spiritual 
verities, or truths of reason respective ad realia..xixt 
differenced from the conceptions 01 the understanding by the 
immediacy {printed immediatcy] of the knowledge. 2836^ 
Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxiii. (1859) II. 78 If Reid did 
not maintain this immediacy of perception .. he would at 
once be forced to admit one or other of the Unitarian con- 
clusions of materialism or idealism. 2864 Bowen Logic 
viii. 265 The reduction of a Hypothetical Judgment to a 
Categorical shows very clearly the Immediacy of the reason- 
ing in what is called a Hypothetical SyIIogi.sm. 2B74 W. 
Wallace Logic of Hegel § 22. 16 The a priori aspect or 
imraedla^of thought, where there is a mediation, not made 
by anything external but by a reflect ion into itself, is another 
name for universality. 

2 . The condition of being the immediate lord or 
vassal : see Immediate i b. 

2762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. IV, 446 Varel lost its im- 
mediacy, or independency, and stands at present under the 
superiority of Oldenburg. Ibid. V, 299 The Em^ierors 
Charles Iv. and Wenceslaus engaged to maintain it in its 
immediacy on the Empire. 28x8-48 Hallam Ages 
C1872) I. 23 note. The immediacy of vassals in times so 
ancient is open to much controversy. 

3 . The condition of being immediate in time (see 
Immediate 4). 

2836 W. A. Butler Hist. Auc. Philos, I. 453 The sage 
will .. ensure his certainty in the immediacy of enjoyment, 
carefully rejecting all intensive suggestions of past or future. 
1898 Chr. IVorld 17 Mar. 15/4 On a subordinate point like 
the immediacy of the Second Coming. 

Immediate (imrdi/t), a. {sb.) adv.) Also 5 
immeadiat, 5-7 ymmediat(e, 6 y-, imediat(e, 
immediat; 5-6 inmediate. [ad, med.L. 
mediaitis (the adv. immediate was frequent in the 
feudal sense : see Immediately), f. im- (Im- 2 ) + 
medidtus Mediate. Cf. F. immediat (Cotgr.).] 

1 . Said of a person or thing in its relation to 
another : That has no intermediary or intervening 
member, medium, or agent ; that is in actual con- 
tact or direct personal relation, a. Of a person. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hat. VIII 48 b, The Dolphyn de- 
syred . . [them] to be two of his immediat aides. x686 in 
Keble Life Bp. Wilson i. (1863) 27 Nothing unbecoming an 
immediat serv.Tnt and follower of Christ. 2781 Gibbon DecU 
ff F. xvii. II. 51 The emperor conferred the rank of Illus- 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants. 2822 Lamb 
Elia Sen 11. Confess. Drunkard, My next more immediate 
companions. 

b. Spec. In Feudal language, said of the relation 
between two persons one of whom holds of the other 
directly, as in immediate lord, tenant, tenure ; also 
ellipticallyss Holding directly of the sovereign or 
lord paramount, spec, in Germany, of the Emperor. 

. x543-{[ Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The chiefe lorde or lordes 
immediate, of whom suche. . houses be holden. 2348 Hall 
Chron., Riclu III 51 Ready to serve., their natural and 
immediate lord jasper erle of Pembrooke. 2614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 229 To be free from either a mediat, or im- 
mediat Tenure of Iiim. 1660 Trial Regie. 10 The King is 
immediate from God, 28x8-48 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) II. 
92 The inferior nobility . . having now become immediate, 
abused that independence. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. iii. it 
The King’s immediate tenants were bound to attend his 
court. 

c. Of a thing. 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors (1^0) 44 All men have taken 
them as immediate miracles, without any naturall means or 
cause. 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ivil. § 6 The true im- 
mediate cause why baptisme. .is necessary. ^ a 2628 Preston 
Effectual Faith U631) si.He doth it by an immediate voice, 
by which he speaketh immediately to our .spirits. <1x763 
Shenstonc Ess. 95 Objects . . less calculated to strike the 
immediate eye. <2x862 Buckle /l/wc, Wks. (X872) I. 4 The 
immediate object of all art is either pleasure or utility. 

2 . Of a relation or action between two things ; 
Acting or existing without any intervening medium 
or agency; involving actual contact or direct rela- 
tion ; opposed to tnediate and remote. 

*533 More Apol. Wks. 89^1 As longe as the Prelates pre- 
tend that their authoritye is so hygh and so immediate of 
God, that the people are bounde to obeye iheim. 1623 in 
Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 240/2 By Our owne ymme- 
diate commaunde and for Our owne ymmediale Ser>’ice, 
2709 Berkclev TJu Vision § 59^ Bodies operating on our 
organs by an immediate appjication. 2«2 W. Rogers Voy, 
26 We are desirous of an immediate Traffick with them. 
2864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Each [Intuition] is immediate,~^z\X. 
is, it does not come through the intervention of any other 
slate of mind. Ibid. ii. 34 Tliey rest upon the immediate 
testimony of consciousness. 

b. Spec. Imriudiate inference (^Logic ) : an infer- 
ence drawn from a single premiss and therefore 
arrived at without the intervention of a middle 
term; sometimes called ‘ interpretative inference *, 
because it renders explicit what was implicit in 
the original proposition. Immediate kiunuledge 
{^Philos^x knowledge of self-evident truth; intui- 
tive knowledge, as distinguished from that arrived 
at by means of demonstration or proof. 

2624 De Laune tr. Du Moulin's Logick x66 Of imm^/atc 
propositions, .some are Immediate in regard of the su^cct, 
and olhersare immediate in reg.ard of the cause. 1843 Mill 
Logic Introd. § 5 Whatever knowledge has been acquired 
otherwise than by immediate inference. 1866 Fowler 
Deduct. Logie ii. (2869) 73 Of Immediate Inferences the 
most important forms arc Oppositions, Conversions, Per- 
mutations. 1874 Wallace Logic of Hegel § 24- 45 When wc 



IMMEDIATELY. 


IMMEKSE, 


compare the different forms of knowledge with one another, 
the first of them, immediate or intuitive knowledge, may 
perhaps seem the finest, noblest and most appropriate. Hid. 
I 64, 108 The difference between philosophy and the 
asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in the 
exclusive position which immediate knowledge takes up 
and in its opposition to philosophy. 

3 . Having no person, thing, or space intervening, 
in place, order, or snccession ; standing or coming 
nearest or next ; proximate, nearest, next ; close, 
near. In reference to place often used loosely of 
a distance which is treated as of no account. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 109 You are the most immediate to 
our throne. 1611 Hcywood Gold. in. Wks. 1874 III. 49, 
I am lupiter. King Saturnes sonne, immediate heire to Crete. 
x8oo Knox & J EBB Corr. I. 3 Immediate neighbourhood I 
have none, save one family. *856 Rogers Agric. *5‘ Prices 

I. xxiii. 598 In immediate proximity to the mines. x888 

J. Incus Tent Li/e Ti^ertand 183 This took us both away 
from the immediate vicinity of the plot. Mod. I know no 
one of the name in the immediate neighbourhood. I have 
made it known to my immediate neighbours on each side.' 

4 . Of time : Present or next adjacent ; of things : 
Pertaining to the time current or instant. 

x6o5 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 3 Those of the later or 
immediate times, a 164X Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- (1642) 

172 Equall with, or immediate unto the Apostolicall times. 
177X yunius Lett. xlix. 257 If the event had not disappointed 
the immediate schemes of the closet. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 2 Our own immediate age is confessedly rich in 
works of the historical class. 1879 Froude Caesar xv. 252 
The immediate future was thus assured. 

b. Occurring, accomplished, or taking effectwith- 
out delay or lapse of time ; done at once ; instant. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 1362 There was immediat order 
geven to Edward Lorde Clynton .. with ail expedicion to 
prepare himselfe. 1586 Day Ettg. Secretary 1, 1x623) 89, 
I did . . at the first use some delaies in imedlate dispatch of 
the thing. 1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. v. 1. 378 Immediate 
sentence then, and sequent death. Is all the grace I beg. 
X667 Milton P. L. vii. 176 Immediate are the Acts of God, 
more swift Then time or motion. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand, vlii. Some loose silver for our immediate expenses. 
1774 C. J. Phipps yoy. N. Pole 64 The hopes we bad . . enter- 
tained of the immediate effect of an Easterly wind in clearing 
the bay. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 596 That he must 
either consent to an immediate surrender, or prepare for an 
immediate assault. Mod. An immediate reply will oblige, 

5 . That directly touches or concerns a person or 
thing ; having a direct bearing. 

X7 *S De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 324 They began to 
think of their more immediate work. X79X Burkf. Apj>. 
IVhigs Wks. 1842 I. 5x5 Their own more immediate and 
popular rights and privileges. x8t6 Bvron Ch. Har. iii. 
Ixxvi, But this U not my theme ; and I return To that 
which is immediate. 1833 Browning Pauline 340, 1 rudely 
shaped my life To my immediate wants. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage s8 She allowed her colonies to trade only so far 
as suited her own immediate interests. 18^ Dk. Argyll 
Philos. Belief 1% Any tnere^ arrangement which is destitute 
of obvious or immediate utility, 
f 0. Uninterrupted in course ; direct Ohs. rare. 
1634 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 4 Teneriffa h thought to 
equall. .in height.. any other Land in the World, allowing 
its immediate ascent from the Ocean. Ibid, 59 The im- 
mediate ascent is twenty two foot high, 

d’B, sb. (//.) Immediate acts or communica- 
tions. Obs. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith (18451 382 Christ is 
speedy, and swift as a roe .especially in his immediates. 

+ C. as adv. (In some cases perh. L. inunedidlej 
as formerly in Fr. and It.) Immediately. Obs. 

153* Morf- Confttt. Tindale Wks. 692/1 Hys other fower 
chapters immediate before, x6qi R. Johnson Kingd. 
Conimvj. (1603) 13s Lord of those which hold of him im- 
mediate. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 366 Bodies enfiamed, wholly, 
and Immediate. 

Imiuediately (imrdi/tli), adv. Forms; see 
Immediate, [f. prec., or rather L. immedidt-us 
+ -ly2 ; it is actually found before the adj. as the 
Eng, equivalent of L. immedid/e.'] In an immediate 
way ; the reverse of mediately. 

1. Without intermedi.Try, intervening agency, or 
medium; by direct agency ; in direct or proximate 
connexion or relation; so as to concern, interest, 
or affect directly, or intimately ; directly. 

X4X2-20 Lydg. Ckron. Troy\. xxxvi, (MS. Di^by 230) If. 
178/2 FroTroycweresentelettrcs..Topailamidesmmediatly 
directc. X530 Baynton in PaUgr. Introd. 12 The frcnchc 
men borowe theyr wordes immediatly of the latines. 159* 
West xst Pt. Symbol. | 35 An Obligation by contract is 
gotten cither mediately or immediatlie. ImmediaiHe by a 
mans owne proper contract. 1598 H akluyt Voy. 1.64Canow 
. .was immediatly vndcr the dominion of the Tartars. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vli. § 8 All positive precepts com- 
ming immediately from God. x6oo Locke Hum. Uud. 11. 
xxiii. (1^55 x6o We immediately by our Senses perceive in 
Fire its Heat and Colour. 1691 'Rkv Creation n. (1704)428 
Insects useful to Mankind, ifnot immediately, yet mediately. 
X788 Priestley Lect. Hist. in. xv. 121 An article of informa- 
tion the most immediately necessary to a reader of history. 
1^3 Mill Ai»^Vi. iii. % 4 Feelings, .immediately occasioned 
by bodily slates. 1864 Boivf.n Logic i. 2 Not . . immediately, 
but only through the medium of what is called a Concept. 

b. Of feudal tenure (^and iransf .) : see Immedi- 
ate I b. 

X488-9 Act 4 Hen. VH, c. 17 The lord of whom suche . . 
hereditamentes be holden ymmedially. 1574 'r. Littleton’s 
Tenures 31 a. The Abbot shal holde immediatlye the same 
icnementes by knighlcs service of the Lorde of his grauntour. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Gerot. Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 32 All the 
Lands in England became mediately or immediately holden 
of the Crown, c 1670 Houbf.s Dial. Com. Laws (x68i) 202 


, 63 • 

Homage done to the King immediately. 1863 H. Cox 
Instil. HI. ii. 604 All subjects' lands were held mediately or 
immediately under grants from him [the king], 

2. With no person, thing, or distance, intervening 
in time, space, order, or succession ; next or just 
(preceding or following, before or after) ; closely ; 
proximately ; directly. 

^ 1466 Mann, fy Houselu Exp. (Roxb.) x68, vj, dayes 
immedyatly folwyng. 1476 Sir J. Paston in P, Left. No. 
771 III. 153 Inmediately afltr the dycesse od the Duke. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 The wordis that ar 
writtin immediatly afore the text. x668 CuLrEpPER & 
Cole Barthol. Anatomy 1. xvii. 45 The Liver, under which 
it [right kidney) rests immediately. 1672 Cave Prim. CJir. 
lu.iv. (1673) 351 So immediately opposite to the whole tenor 
of the Gospel. 1774 C J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 61 The Ice 
immediately about the ships. r'BsZ Jordan Autobiog. IV. 63, 
I lost my immediately elder brother. t86o Tvndall Giac. 
I. ix. ^ Another peal was heard immediately aftenvards. 
Mod. Fire broke oulin the premisesimmediately adjoining. 

3. Without any delay or lapse of time ; instantly, 
directly, straightway; at once. 

1420 Proclam, in Rymer Foedera (1709) 917/1 Sho shall 
take and have in the Rolalme of France, immediately from 
the tyme of cure Dethe, Dower, to the Somme of 1 wenty 
Mill Francs Verly. ?<r 1500 Chester PI. xiii. J07 He bade 
me goe immeadiatlye. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. ii. X56 
Either death or you He finde immediately'. t7rx Addison 
Sped. No. 94 P 9 He had only dipped his Head into the 
Water, and immediately taken it out again. 1877 Watts 
Fenunes' Inorg. Chem. (ed. 12) 213 A crystalline precipitate 
immediately wrms. 

b. as conj. (etlipt. for immediately that). The 
moment that ; as soon as. Cf. Directly 6 b. 

1839 Asa Gray Lett. I. 28 Immediately this was done I 
completed an arrangement with my publishers. 1856 Q. Reo. 
June 182 Immediately they came upon the ground, fourteen 
of them were netted. 1896 Welton Manual of Logic (ed. 2) 
It. iii. § 90 The diagrams .. should be self-interpreting im- 
mediately the principle on which they are constructed is 
understood. 

Immediateuess (imrdi^n^). [f. Immediate 
-h-NESs.] The quality or condition of being im- 
mediate; immediacy; directnessfof action, thought, 
relation, etc.) ; absolute (or in loose nse, relative) 
proximity in time or place. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 298 L.et any man looke . . and 
he shall finde, that (merit, necessltte, and smmediatnesse set 
a part) significant Ceremonies are extemall acts of religious 
worship. x69x-8 Norris Prod. Disc, (1711) III. 141 The 
immediateness, the inwardness of hts Essential Presence 
and Union with the Soul. 1704 — Ideal World ii. v. 283 
The immediateness of the perception. ^ X863 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. xH. 32 l*he certainty and immediateness of the 
event. i88* Stevenson Ne^o Arab. Nts. (1884) 229 The 
immediateness of our peril. 

tXnuuedia'tion, Ohs. [f.lM-2 + Mediation, 
after immediate^ Immediate or direct action, com- 
municalion, etc. (The reverse of mediation^ 

1569 J, Sanford te. Agrippa's VaxuArteszi b. Of Media- 
tions, and Immediatlons. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 292 
God workes al immediately, not only by the Immediation 
of his Virtue but also by the Immediation of his Essence. 
Immediatism (imf di/liz’m). [asnext + -is3i.] j 

1. The principle or practice of immediate action ; 
formerly, in U. S. Nist.y applied lo the policy of 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

183s H". G. Otis in LiberatorM. 144 ITiey [abolitionists] 
have enriched the nomenclature with a new word, immedL 
atism. This.. is the opposite gradualism, another new 
coinage. x88o O. Johnson Garrison 45 Mr. Garrison had 
learned the doctrine of immediatism from Dr. Beecher. 

2. The quality of being immediate ; immediate- 
ness, immediacy. 

a X825 D, Stewart cited by Worcester. • 

iiuiuediaitisb (imrdie'list). [f. Immediate 
- 1ST.] One ^Yho practises or advocates immediate 
action; spec, in U.S.Htsl., one -who advocated 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

1835 H. G. Otis in Life of IV. L. Garrison (1885) L Soo 
(He (Otis) . . denied that the Scriptures were anywhere op- 
posed to slavery ; repeated that Christ] * was not an imme- 
diatist’. 1852 W. Goooell in Slavery ^ Freedom (1B82) 
424 Those who professed to be opposed lo slavery, and . . 
only deprecated the imprudent measures of the immedia- 
tists. x888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rev. Oct., The 
gospel of the Immediatist, — work while the day lasts. 

Iznme^ato'rial, a. [f.lM-2 + Mediatorial.] 
Not mediatorial. 

x8sx Robertson Lect. Ep. Cor. xxix. (1889) 272 We shall 
know Him, ^vhen the mediatorial has merged in the im- 
medlatorial. 

Xmmedicallle (ime'dikab’l), a. Also 6 ymed-. 
[ad. F. immedicable (Cotgr.) or L. immedicabilis, 
f. im~ (Im- -) + medicabilis hlEDiCABLE.] Incapable 
of being healed, incurable, irremediable. 

1596 R. LIinche) Diella i. (1877) 7 With fatall and ymedi- 
cable wound. x66o Willsford.Scw 4 'xCow/«. 100 Glutted 
nith cxcessc, [they) become immedicable by those surfeits, 
X744 Armstrong Presero. Health 11. 220 More immedicable 
ills. 1822-34 Good's Sttfdy Med. (cd. 4) IV. X07 A disease 
immedicable by the healing art. 
b. transf. and 

*533 ^[oRE Ansto. Poysoned Bk. Wks, 1075/1 Through 
his immedicable raalycc he fell of himselfe. 1645 Milton 
Cclast. Wks. (1851) 359 anotbers perversnes, or Im. 
medicable disaffection. *813 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 6x2 
There remains an immedicable But, 1B80 Swinburne 
Study Shaks. ii. 167 Immedicable scepticism of the spirit. 

Hence Imme'dicablcncss, incurableness ; Im- 
me-dicably adv.y incurably. 


X727 Bailey vol.ll, Immedieablencss, incurableness. x857 
P-^Bayne in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 351 Madness, be its 
visions gay or gloomy, is immedicably sad. 

ImmedixinaBle, «. rare. [f. Im-S + Mldi- 
CINABLE.] Not meclicinable; inairable. 

i8.6 Mrs, Shelley II. 328 Fallen.. from health 
to immcdicinable disease. 

Immelodious (imfldu-diss, imm-),ti. ff. Im-^ 
•h Melodious.] Not melodious ; immelodious. 
x6oi Chester Lovds Mart, xeix, My immelodious dis- 
cord I vnfret. x6x6 Drumm, of Hawth. Sonn., To hts 
Lute, When immelodious Winds but made thee move. 
1632 Caryl .£■.*•/. Job xi. 3 Little birds.. troublesome, with 
uncessant, immelodious chirpings. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 429 Immelodious Voice. 1802 lUustr. 
Lotui. Netos 15 Oct. 474/2 Master who crown st our im- 
melodious days With flower of perfect speech. 

Imme*mber, v. rare. [f. Im- i -h Member j^.] 
trans. To incorporate as a member. 

1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult, II, 188 Incorporated or immem- 
bered in things the)' cannot quit. 

I t ImmemOT, a. Sc. obs. rare. Also imme- 
, moir (=-6r). [ad. L. tmmemor, f. ittv (Im--) -h 
memor mindful.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 673 This king Malcolmc .. 
wes nocht tmmemor The greit kyndnes that cude Edward 
befoir Schew him. Ibid. 699 This king Edgair, of quhomc 
I schew befoir, Of gratitude wald nocht be immemoir. 

Xnimemorable (ime'morab'l), a. [ad. L. im~ 
intmordbiLis, f. im- (IM--) ^ memorabilis Memou- 
ABLE. Cf. 1 6tli c. F. immimorabled\ 

1 . Not memorable ; not wonhy of remembrance. 

^ 1552 Huloet, Immemorable, or vnworthy remembraunce, 
ivunetnorabilis. x6i6 Bullokar, Immemorable, not worthy 
to be remembred. 1768 iVoman of Honor 1. 222 Poor im- 
memorable inslgnificants. Ibid, II. 109 Not one jot more 
immemorable. x88o Disraeli Eudym. I.xj. 87 An ancient, 
and in its time, even not immemorahle home, 
b. as sb. 

1768 Woman of Honor\. 79 Contented with being one of 
those immcmorables, or cyphers of high life. 

t2. = Immemorial. Obs. 

166s J. Webb Stone‘Hen^{ij2$) As to Age., they be of 
most immemorable Antiquity. 1796 Burney bletn. Meias- 
tasio III. 85 A right by immemor.Tble prescription. Ibid. 
HI. j6i. 

‘ Hence Imme'morableness, * umvorthiness to be 
remembred* (Bailey voL II, 1727), 
f Imme*inorate, a, Obs. In 5 ymmemorat. 
[ad. L. immemordluSi f. im^ ■¥ memordtus, 

pa. pple. of memordre to bring to mind, remind.] 
?UnmmdfuI. (Cf. Immemor.) 

^•1400 Beryn 2626 Soveren lord celestial!!.. ymmemorat 
of lyes, Graunt me grace to morowe ! so j>3t God be plesid, 
Make so myne answere. 

Immemorial (imrmoJTiaI),rT. [ad.medX.?///- 
vtemoridldsy f, im- (1m-2) memorialis (Suetonius) 
Memorial. Cf. F. immimonal (i6th c. in Littre).] 
That is beyond memory or out of mind* ; ancient 
beyond memory or record ; extremely old, 
xfoa Fulbecke Pnndectes iv. 19 In making title by pre- 
scription .and continuance of time immemorial]. 1696 
WmsTON Tk. Earth tt. (1722) 124 Which. .was the imme- 
morial beginning of the Ancient Year long before the 
limes of Moses. i^SsBlackstone Coww/, I. Introd. 64 They 
receive their binding power, and the force of laws, by long 
and immcmori.'il usage. *847 Tc.ssvson Princ. vn. 206 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 1872 Wharton 
Lato^Lex. (ed. 5), Immemorial usage, a practice which lias 
existed time out of mind ; custom ; prescription. 

Hence Xxumemo xialness (Bailey voLII, 1727). 
Immemorially (imrm6®*riali), adv. [f, prec. 

In an immemorial manner; from time 
immemorial ; * time out of mind * ; by immemorial 
prescription or usage. 

1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 38 Their own immemorially 
possest right, i66t Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 9 ? Th® 
truth and authority of the Scriptures. .hath been imme- 
morially believed by the karned'st men in the world, 1769 
Hi^ckstone Comm. IV. xxxii. (1830) 404 This prerogative, 
being founded in mercy, and immemorially exercised by the 
crown. xBss Miuian Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1883) 11. 164 Small, 
independent, and immemorially hostile tribes. 

+ Immemo'rious, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. lM---f 
Memorious.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

x6o* W. Bas Sxvord Buckler C*, We .. Of our owne 
birth haue immcmorious beene. 


luuneuse (imems), a. (i^.) Also 5 emense, 
imininens), 7 imens. [a. F. immense (1360 
Godefroi) = It., Pg. immenso, Sp. iumeuso, ad. 
immensus immeasurable, boundless, f./>//-(lM*-) 
mettsusy pa. pple. of metiri to measure.] 

. Unmeasured ; so great that it has not been or 
nnot be measured; immc.'isurnbly large; of 
undless extent ; infinite. 1 Obs. 

599 Daniel Musoph. (R.), That immense and boundless 
uin Of nature's nche.s, 1640 HAmscroN Castara . 
rb.) 131 Gre.2t God! when I consider pfum^tent, 
ternail, and Imens. sbn Gale Cri. CtnliUs \. 4 4 
d [isl not circumscribed or defined to any spa » bat 
mense in hi. Being, Butlek '* f '’J 

terial world appears tote tu a manner 
■nensc « 1770 Joktiv Serm. *^9 I tie 

•ipture reprints the Goodness of God as immense. ^ 
Much beyond the ordinary' measure or size ; 
:remely gre.it or large : v.ist, huge. 

ICO Cantos Eneydos xxxi. 92 M>; teercs and emen^ 
pyn-es X57S L.aneii.vm Let. tiSj*) 55 So tmmtr.ens & 
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profuse a charge of expens. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 148 The immense Armies brought.. by the Persian 
Kings against the Grecians. 1748 Ansons Voy. 1. ix. 88 
Those immense hills called the Andes. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vii. II. 252 The immense fine which the Court of 
King’s Bench had imposed. 3895 Ld. Esher in Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 701/2 The statute, .was minutely 
dissected at immense lengthk 

b. of persons in relation to actions or qualities. 
1633 Weever Anc. Fnn. Mau 798 He \\*as. .little of 
stature, but immense in wit and vnderstanding. Mod, He 
is an immense eater. 

3. slang. Superlatively good, fine, splendid, etc, 
3762 Gentl. Mag, 86/2 Here's cream — damn’d fine— im- 
mense — upon ray word ! 18^ Low'Ell Lett. II. 43 The 
poem turned out to be something immense, as the slang is 
nowadays. 3883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudins iii. (1892) 
47 You look like a crown prince. - . Perfectly immense, 
t b. as adv. Immensely. Ohs. slang. 

3754 Murphy Gray S'lnn yrril. No. 89 p 25 An immense 
fine Woman. 377a Ann. Reg. 11. 191 A long while everything 
was immense great and immense little, immense handsome 
and immense ugly. 

B. as sb. Immense, boundless, or vast extent ; 
'immensity. 

3791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 258 Bade with cold streams 
the quick expansion stop, And sunk the immense of vapour 
to a drop. 3805 T. Lindley Foy. Bnisit (1808) 40 The rear 
W'as brought up by.. other troops, and an immense of 
rabble. 3829 Carlyle Novalis in Misc, (1869) II. 285 A 
kingdom of Devouring, .a baleful Immense. 387a Blackie 
Lays Highl, 37 Let others probe the immense of Possibles. 

Immensely (ime-nsli), adv. [f. Immense + 
-LT ^.] In an immense degree ; immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; very greatly, vastly, hugely ; in colloquial 
use often a hyperbolical intensitive = exceedingly, to 
an extent which one does not presume to measure 
or limit. 

3654 tr. Martinis Comj. China 308 They immensely 
augmented their Armies, by the access of the China’s 
Souldjers. 3738 Swift Pol. Com*ersat, 82 She’s immensely 
rich, a 3742 Bentley (J.1, The void space of oursj'stem is 
immensely bigger than all its corporeal mass. 174^-7 
Medit. (18x8) X73 O ye Heavens, whose azure 
arches rise immensely high, and stretch immeasurably 
wide. 3860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 27 The chances of safety 
are immensely in his favour. 3886 Ruskin Praeterita 1. 
241 Charles wrote that he was enjoying himself immense^*. 

Immenseness (imcnsnes), [f. as prec. + 
-Kzss.] The quality of being immense ; im- 
measurableness, infinity ,* vastness, hugeness. Now 
usually expressed by Immensity. 

36x0 Donne Pseudo-Mart. 185 The Immensnesse of this 
power averts me from beleeving it to bee just. 3^ T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 37 The immenseness of the Deity. 
3798 Pennant Hindoostnn I. Introd. s To retain the im- 
menseness of their knowledge. 

t Imme'jisible, a. Ohs. [a. F. immcnsihU or 
ad. L. *immensihiHs, f. im- (Im-2) + mens-, ppl. 
stem of metiri to measure : see -Ible.] Immeasur- 
able ; immense. 

•579 J. Tones Preserv. Bodie ft Soule I. xlvi. 123 Al- 
mightie, Euerlasting, Immensible, and only wise God. 
1630 R. yohnsan's Kingd. .5- Commiu. ig Divided from 
either angle by so immensible a tract of Sea. 

Immensity (ime-nsTti). In 5 -itee. [a. F. 
immensiti tlqtb c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. im- 
mensitas, n. of quality f. immenstis Immense.] The 
quality or condition of being immense. 

1. Immeasurableness, boundlessness, infinity. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1384 He filled heven and erthe 
with his inmensitee. 3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
3033 Infinity and immensity of excesse and defect. 3630 
Prynne God 110 /w/oj/fjr 34 Whose vast immensities, .doe 
farre transcend our .. finite vnderstandings. 3662 Stil- 
UNCFL. Sacr. in. ii. § 10 It is repugnant to the 

immensity of God. 3690 Locke Hum. Uud. ii, xiii. § 4 
This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have of 
any distance.. without being ever able to come to any stop 
or stint.. is that which gives us the Idea of Immensity. 
3803-6 WoRDStv. Intimatiofis viii, Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soursimmensity. 3874 Symonds 
Sk. Italy S( (1898) I. L The universe, .becomes im- 
portant to them in its infinite immensity. 

2. Vast magnitude; vastness, hugeness. 

1652 A. Wilson in Benlowes Theoph. To Author, Her 
j^r little Orb appears to be A very Point to their Immen- 
sitie. 1790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 347 The 
immensity of their number. 1883 Forln. Rev. May 633 
The immensity of the disaster increased the intensity of the 
disgrace. 

b. An immense quantity or deal. 

3778 Mad. D’.A.rblay Diary 3 Aug., 1 have an immensity 
to write. 3834 Hr. Martineau Farrers vii. 116 They say 
that an immensity of money will be raised by this income 
tax. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. fx. \iii. (1872) III. 135 
Hn\dng drunk immensities of Hungaty wine. 38^ 
Records 99 note, very slight expenditure of labour would 
save an ^mensity of searchers’ time. 

3. That which is immense, a. absolutely^ Infinite 
being oi' existence ; infinity; infinite space. 

A 3631 Donne Holy Sonn.^ Annunciat. ii. (R,), Thou., 
shutt’st in little room Immensity, cloister’d in thy dear 
womb. 3688 Prior Ode Exod. lii. 6 The mysterious gulf 
of vast immensity. 3695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. n. 598 
Immensity is wrapt in Swadling Bands. 3753 Hanway 
Trazu (1762) I. iv. Ivii. 262 Who fills immensity with his 
presence. 3843 Carlyle Past Pr. iv, iii, This Worker. . 
has to. .collect the monltionsof Immen.sity, sB6o Tynd.all 
Glac. It. i. 239 Immensity is filled with this music. 

b. An (or the) immense extent of something ; 
a thing of immense or unmeasured extent. 


3794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (3798)265 It’s tendency is to the 
ocean, to which it pays it’s last tribute, and Is finally lost in 
that immensity, iSax Byron Cain 11- ii. 390 Did ye not tell 
me that. .what I have seen. Yon blue immensity, is bound- 
less? 3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlii. (1856} 382 This solid 
immensity of varied ice. 3879 F. HarrisonC/wcc Bks. (1886) 
3 A pathless immensity beyond our powers of vision or of 
reach. 

c. pi. Beings or things that are immense or 
infinite. 

3839 Bailey Festus xxii. (1848) 280 A spirit nobler. .Than 
all these bright immensities. 3843 Carlyle Past fy Pr, iv. 
iii, He who can and dare trust the heavenly Immensities, 
all earthly Localities are subject to him. 

+ Xmme'nsive, a. Obs. [ad. obs. F. immenstf 
-ive 06th c. in Godef.), f. immense Immekse : see 
-iVE.j Immeasurable, immense. 

3^ T. WmcHT Passions v. § 4. 195 Some drops of ama* 
bllitie . . from the Immensiue Ocean of thy bountie, 362a 
Malynes Anc, Lazo-AIerch. 266 When workes are clogged 
with immensiue charges in the beginning, it choketh the 
benefit euer after, 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 143 
The Sunnes immensive heat. 3648 Herrick Hes/er.t To 
Ihe 7nerrily, This immensive cup Of aromatike wine. 

Immeusiirable (imemsiurab’l, -Jur-), a, [a. 

F. vnmensurabh (15th c. in Godef.), or ad. late-L. 
immensurdbilis (5th c.), f. rV/- (1m-2) 4. mensurdbilis 
Meksurablz.] Immeasurable. 

*S 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 426 In meit and drink, and 
sleip also wes he Immensurabill and out of temperance. 
X612 W. PARKEs O/rM/V/r-Dr. 11876) 18 Exorbitant desire.. 
ilUmitlesse, and immensurable. fjs^TiBMtKMAslro-Theol. 
I. iii. (1715) 23 What an immensurable space is the Firma- 
ment. 1807 F, Buchanan youm. Mysore III. 469 The 
rank of the different casts.. the immensurable superiority of 
the Brahmans above the rest of mankind. 

Hence ImmensiirabiTity, Xmme'nsiirable- 
ness, immensurable quality or condition. 

367s Stcrry Freedom Wilt 41 We must attribute this im- 
menseness, or immensurableness to Him. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4\ ImmensurabiliiytSshcinQ uncapable to be measured, 
t imme'IXStirate, a. Obs. [ad. late L. im- 
mensurdt-us (5th c.), f. im^ (Im« 2 ) + mensurdttts^ 
pa. pple. of mensttrdre to Measure.] Unmeasured, 
immense. 

x6s4 W. Mountagoe Devout Ess. 11. ix. § 3. 168 An im- 
mensurate distance from it. 1720 Welton Sv^er. Son God 
I. ii. 28 In Thy Immensurate and perfect Felicity. 3766 

G. Canning Anti- Lucretius 11. 117 Space immensurate. 

f ImmerCTl-rial, a. Obs. rare— [f. Im-’'T + 
Mercubial,] Not mercurial, mobile or yielding. 

1637 Pocklington Attare Chr. xxv, 348 Some of Gr{an- 
tbam] and others of that Immercuriall wood, may be so 
knotty and sturdy, that if you come with your Herculean 
armes to twine and twist them . . they will cracke in the 
bending like a gunne. 

Immerd (im5*4d), v. rare. [ad. L. type 
merddre^ f. im- 1) -i- tnerda dung ; cf. It. immer- 
dare, K. emmerder.'] irans. To bury* in or cover 
with ordure. 

363s Quarles Emhl. Ded., Let Dors delight to immerd 
themselves in dung. 36^3 . Pcmes Saints Secnrity\yf>i2) 
Doe wee.. see some eminent professor. .immerd himselfe in 
the dung of worldly wickednesse. 3875 Browning Aristoph. 
Apol. 1660 Make a muckheapofa man, There.. he remains, 
Immortally immerded. 

Iminerg‘e(im3*Jd5,imm-),v, Nowrar^. (Also 
erron. emerge.) [ad. L. immergere to dip, plunge, 
sink (into), immerse, f. im- (1 m-*) + mergere to 
Merge. Cf, F. immergcr.'\ 

1. tram. To dip, plunge, put under the surface 
of a liquid ; to immerse. 

3624 Haringion's Sch. Salertic 11, 37 The eye.s are not 
only 10 be washed, but being open plainly, immerg’d. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, n. iv. § 4 'Ibcy pour not water upon the 
Heads of Infants, but immerge them in tbe^ Font. 3664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. J07 The deeper you immerge the 
Tube, the higher still will the Quicksilver in the Tube rise. 
3776 Phil. Trans. LX. 304 A second method of preserving 
birds is, by immerging them in spirits. 3828 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 271 Immerge it in boiling water. 

fh.fg. To 'drown', 'submerge'. Obs. 

3644 ytis Populi-^^ The right of Fathers, .is now emerged 
or made subordinate, -vjt^Meretriciad xi Nor let thy wit 
immerge thy reason too. 

2. Irajtsf. and^g. To plunge into a state of action 
or thought, way of living, etc. ; = Immerse v, 2. 

36x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 583 [They] im- 
merge themselues and tbeir abetters into boitomlesse serui- 
tudes and distresses. 3750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 r 7 
We entangle ourselves m business, immerge ourselves in 
luxury.^ 3S29 Landok Jmag, Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 40/2 [He] 
would immerge his country for twenty years in the most 
calamitous war. 

3. i7ttr. (for rejl^ To plunge or dip oneself in a 
liquid; to sink. Also iratxsf. vaidjlg. 

3706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot Cold Bath 11. 226 
They have recovered by immerging into Cold Water. 3747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (37621 76 Immerge up to the Breast 
in a warm Bath. 3779^1 Johnson X. P., Swift Wks. III. 
3^ He was now immerging into political controversy. 3841 
Emerson Addr.f Meth. Nature VlVs. (Bohn) II. 227 And 
then immerge again into the holy silence and eicmily out 
of which as a man he arose. 

•tb. spec, of a celestial body; To enter the 
shadow of another in an eclipse, or to disappear 
behind another in an occultation ; to sink below 
the horizon. Obs. 

3704 J. Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1638 At London 
she [the moon] imraerg’d at 38 minutes past 5. 1775 R. 


Chandler Trav. Asia Minor (1825) I. 4 The lower half of 
the orb .soon after immerged in the horizon. 3786-7 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astron. x. 172 When the satellite immerges into, or 
emerges out of Jupiter’s shadow. 

f c. Of a title or estate : To become merged or 
absorbed in that of a superior, so as no longer to 
have separate existence ; to Merge. Obs. 

3750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 868 Most of the great nobility 
had been destroyed . . the bulk of their estates immerging 
into the crown. 3752 Ibid. III. 552 Her son. .to whom the 
title of Lennox upon its immerging in the crown, had been 
granted. 

Xmmergence (imaudgens), [f. Ibimerge v. + 
-EKCE ; cf. emergence.^ The action of immerging, 

, plunging, or sinking into anything. 

' 3859 Todd Cycl, Anat. V.pp/i The pancreatic duct .. at 

the point of its immergence into the intestinal canal. 1878 
F. Ferguson Life Christ 11. x. 268 On our way to the im- 
mergence of the Jordan. 

t Immergent, c.l Obs, Erroneous spelling of 
Ebiergent, in sense ‘Unexpectedly arising V urgent *, 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 4 Used upon all extra- 
ordinarj', and immetyent cases. 3792 Washington Lett. 
Writ, 1891 XII. 248 On no occasion (unless verj* immergent 
ones). 

ImmeTg'ent, rare. [f. Im-2 + Mergent.] 
Not merging into something else. 

3837 H. H, Wilson Sdnkhya KdrikA 46 A discrete prin- 
ciple is mergent ; the undiscrete, immergent (indissoluble). 

ImmeTger* [f. Immerge v. 4- -er * .] One who 
or that which immerges or plunges into water, etc.; 
spec, a diving bird. 3890 in Cent. Diet. 

+ 11111116 *rit, Obs. [f. Im- -I- Merit : cf. L. 

undeserved.] ^V ant of merit ; demerit. 
162S Wither Brit, Kememb. i. 967 That Machivillian 
crew, who to endeare Their base immerits, fill the roj'al 
eare With tales, a 3643 Suckling (J.), My own immerit 
tell me it must not be for me. 3750 Warburton Doctr. 
Grace Wks. xBti VIII. 406 The immerit of good Works. 

t InuneTit, z/. Obs. [Back-formation from 
next.] trails. Not to merit or deserve. Only in 
+ Imme‘riting‘ pres, pple. and ppl. a., undeserving. 

363s R. Carew in Lismore Pabers (iB88i Ser. ii. III. 222 
Tho<e honorable fauours .. wuthsafed vnlo poore Immerit- 
inge me. 3659 Lady Alimony u. v. in Jizzl.^Dodsley XIV. 
307 Perish’d by th' immeriting touch Of a misshapen boor ! 
3676 Baker in Kigaud Corr. Sci. Men (s84x)IL jo Immerit- 
ing so immense pains and favour from you. 

flmiiie’rited, ///.«. Obs, [f. Im-2 + Merited, 
after L. immerii-us, in sense ‘ undeserved ’.] Un- 
merited, undeserved, 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 165 He is become so 
proud, .since this immerited authority came vpon him. 1667 . 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 123 Upon view of his mercies^m- 
merited, ^3703 Burkitt On N, T., Rom, nx. Put into 
this state by mere grace, and immerited favours, 

+ Xmmerito’rioTiSi Obs, (f, Im - 2 + Meri- 
torious.] Not meritorious ; undeserving. 

1642 Vicars God in Mount 85 An unjust and immen- 
torious eulogie or clogie. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 8x It is 
therefore immeritorious .. to place human perfection in a 
solemn and formal round of devotional exerases. 

' Hence InuneritoTionsly adv.^ undeservingly. 

2675 O. Walker, etc. Paraph, St. Paul 99 All easily, and 
immeritoriously, stand in.. the truth. 

ih Imme'ritous, a. Obs. rare"~^, [f. L. iin- 
merit-us, that has not deserved, undeserving + 
-0U3.] Undeserving, without merit. 

2645 ]\Iilton Colnst. Wks, (1851) 372 A frothy, immeritous 
and undeserving discours. 

'Mmme’rSR'blef tz. Obs. rare"^. [ad. L. z>//- 
mersdbitis ‘that cannot be sunk* (Horace), f. im- 
(Ibi-^) + *mersabiliSf f, mersdre to dip in, immerse. 
Cf. ImmersibleI.] Incapable of being drowned. 

[36*3 CocKERAM u, Not to bee Drowned, immeasurable.] 
3676 Coles, Immersable, which cannot be drowned, un- 
capable of immersion. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Immersable, 
that cannot be dipped, etc. 

Xmmerse (imsus), v. [f. L. iminers-, ppl. stem 
of immergere to dip, plunge (see Immerge).] 

1. trails. To dip or plunge into a liquid ; to put 
overhead in water, etc. ; spec, to baptize by im- 
mersion. 

2623 Cawdrev Table Alph. (ed. 3), Immersed, dipped, or 
plunged. 1684-5 Boyle Mitt. JFaters 83 Before the Water 
we immers’d it in was near boyling hot. 377a Hutton 
Bridges 65 The thickness of the pier when dry ; and .. tlm 
thickness when the pier is immersed in water. 2805 Med. 
yml. XIV. 573 The other index .. lies in the tube of the 
spirit-thermometer immersed in the alcohol.^ 2879 Cassdis 
Techn. Educ. IV. 354/2 Effected by immersing the meat in 
a solution of salt or pickle. • j • 

b. iransf. To plunge into, to bury, ambed, in- 
volve, or include in other things. 

369s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (2702) 10 Hetero- 
geneous Bodies, which I found immersed and incluaea in 
the Mass of this Sandstone. 3700 Dryden Theodore tj* Hotu 
So He stood, More than a mile immers'd within the wtoq. 
3745 tr. Columella's Husb. iv. xxx, Cuttings, a foot ana a 
half long, being immersed into the ground- 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias 11. i. T 3 We kenned the old cnpple, immersed in 
an elbow chair, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xviu. 133 A traveller 
immersed to the waist in the jaws of a fissure. 

f c. fig. To cause to enter; to involve, enclose, 
include; to merge, to sink. Ohs, 

1605 B.kcou Adv. Learn, n. viii. § Other formes 
more immersed into matter. /5 k/. xvii. § 9. rdzy-y/rEt.- 
THAM Rnalves tl. xlie. 256 We ought .. to immerse our 
private in the public safely. 1/34 Watts Rcbq. Juv. Ixxiii, 
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IMMINENCE, 


IMMENSE. 

The bulk of mankind, whose souls are immersed in flesh and 
blood. 

2. iransf, and Jig. To plunge or sink into a 
(particular) state of body or mind; to involve 
deeply, to steep, absorb, in some action or activity. 
Chiefly or 

1664 H. More Alyst. Iniq. Apol. 534 It would engage 
them not to immerse tbemssives so much into the world, 
but to live holily. 171a \V. Rogers Voy. 54 The Portuguese 
immers’d themselves in Debt to the Company. 2790 Cowper 
Leif, 19 Apr., A youth immersed in Alathematics. 2856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v, ii. 314 We are immersed in diffi* 
cuhies wliich we cannot explain. 1862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) I Ij viii. 469 He was immersed in the most grovelling 
superstition. 

3. intr. for rejl. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed. lit, and fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xlx. F 2 When they find any prone- 
ness to immense in faction. 2739 vc.Algarotii on ^Newton's 
Theory' (1742) II. 391 Must it not decline towards this 
Medium and immerse into it? 

t ImnieTse, ppl. a, Ohs. [ad. L. immers-us, 
pa. pple. of immergtre to Immeiige.] Immersed. 

x6*6 Bacon Sytva § 114-5 fObserv.), I practise^ as 1 doe 
aduise.. after long Inquiry of “piings, Immerse in Matter, 
to interpose some Subject, which is Immateriale, or lesse 
Materiate. 2647 H. ]\iore So 7 ig 0/ Soul To Rdr. 6/t While 
I was so immerse in the inward sen.sc and representation of 
things. 

Immersed (itno'jst), ///. a. [f. Immerse v. + 
•edI.] Dipped, plunged, or sunk in, or as in, a 
liquid. Also fig. 

1678 CuDWOBTH InUll. Sysi. 1. iv. § 36. 553 He does not 
seem to understand thereby, such a deeply Immersed Soul, 
as would make the World an Animal, and a God. i8ia 
Playkair iSnt. Phil. (1819) 1 . 281 The centre of gravity of 
the immersed part. 

b. Baptized by immersion. 

^ 189a Daily Ncivs 1 Nov. 6/6 Aly question is whether [Iiel 
is an immersed believer? 

C. Growing wholly under water. 

2860 Gray cited in Worcester, 
d. Biot. Sunken or embedded in a surface. 
i8a6 Kirby & Si». Entomot. IV. 314 Itnmerseil, when they 
ftho eyes] are quite imbedded in the head. 1833 Sir W. 
Hooker Smith's Eng. Flora V. i. 172 Urceolaria eiuerea 
— apothecia immersed solitary. 1870 J. D. Hooker Sttid. 
Flora 159 Slum angt<stifolatm .. Fruit shorter than in .S'. 
laUfotium^ with more immersed vittae. 

te. Astron. Plunged in darkness, eclipsed. 

2667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 597 The Light of the Im- 
mersed Body. 2854 Moseley Astiou. xviii. (ed. 4) 85 The 
enlightened hemisphere now Includes the south pole, and 
the north is immersed. 

Zmme'rsemeii.t. rare. [f. Immekse v. + 
-MENT.] A plunge, a plunging. 

1817 Lytton Pelham xlix, After . . various immersements 
into Dack passages, and courts, and alleys. 

+ Immersible (ima’jsib'l), a. I Obs, rare, ff. 
L. type *immcr5ibil'is, f. im- (Im-2) + ’^tnersibilisj 
f. luerg-^re^ mers^ to dip, immerse : see -ible, 
Cf. liiMERSABLE.] That cannot sink in water ; 

* that cannot be drowned* (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ), 
2693 I. Mather Cases Cottsc. (1862) 274 If Witches are 
immersihle, how came they to die by drowning in Bohemia ? 
Hence f Immersibi'lity, incapability of sinking. 
2693 I. Mather CojM CoMjf. (3862) 274 This pretended 
Gift of Immersibility attending Witches. 

Imme'rsible, rare. [f. Immerse v. -i- 
-IBLE.] Capable of being immersed. 

1846 in Worcester ; whence in later Diets, (some of which 
erroneously cite Blount and Coles). 

Immersion (imoujan). (Also erron. emer- 
sion.) [ad. late L. immersion-eni (Amobius), n. 
of action from vmitrgSre (see Immerge). Cf. F. 
immersion ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action 
of immerging or immersing. 

1. Dipping or plunging into water or other liquid, 
and Irattsf, into other thin(»s, 

3658 Phillips, /unuersion, a dipping, ducking, or plunging 
in. 1664 Power Ej^. Philos. 11. 323 After immersion thereof 
into the vessel of OuicksiWer. 3^3 South Twelve Serm. 
(1698) III. 86 Holding the Soul of hfan to be a Spiritual 
lminateri.Tl substance [they accounted for its] failures and 
defects, .from its Immersion into, and intimate conjunction 
with matter. 1710 Addison Tailermo , 321 r 5 The Doctor 
..gives her Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold Bath. 
3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 116 Being checked at intervals 
by a bodily immersion in the softer and deeper snow. 188* 
VINES Sachs' Boi. 876 Immersion in warm or cold water. 
1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 744/1 The Monitor, with only 
twelve feet immersion, could take any position. 

b. The administration of Christian baptism by 
the dipping or plunging of the whole person in 
water : distinguished from affusion or aspersion, 

26*9 Donne hoSenn. xxxi. (16401 309 In Baptismewearc 
sunk under water, and then raised above the water, which 
was the manner of baptizlnjj in the Christian church, by im- 
mersion, and not by aspersion, till of late times. 2753-73 
JoRTiN Eul.Hist. IX. <1846) 1 . 165 [It] requiresof the bishops 
and presbyters that they should make u^e of a three-fold 
immersion in baptism under pain of being deposed. 2822 J, 
Flint Lett. Amer. 1 14 The immersion of seven^ Baptists in 
a pool. x8s» Hook Ch. Diet, s.v.. Immersion is the mode 
of baptizing first prescribed in our office of public baptism. 

c. Aich. Reduction of a metal in some solvent. 

1683 Pettos /V f/rt 11. 23 There are other wa>'s of 

Calcination especially of Metals; viz. by.. Immersion. 
PiiiLLirs. Innuersiou, .. the putting Metals or Minenils, 
into some Corrost\e, that they may be reduced to a Catx. 
VoL. V. 


d. Ceramics. The application of the glaze to 
pottery by dipping it into a vessel filled with the 
glaze-cream. 

2. Iransf. on^fig. Absorption in some condition, 
action, interest, etc. 

1647 H.^Mork ^ SoulTo Rdr, 7/3 Others, whom 
stusuall immereion or the deadnesse of Melancholy hai’e 
more deeply seiz’d upon. 1722 Wollaston Eeltg, Mai. ix. 
213 Immersion in vice and ignorance. 1840 Ali£on Europe 
(1849-^0) VIII. 1v.' 564 Austria was about to take advantage 
of his immersion in the Peninsular War. 

3. Astron. The disappearance of a celestial body 
behind another or in its shadow, as in an occulta- 
tion or eclipse : opp. to emersion. 

x6m Leyboubn Cvrs. Math. 818 The greatest. . Immersion 
of the Moon into the Shadow does not then happen. xyoS 
Phillips (cd. Kersey), The Immersion o/aStar (m Astron.', 
is when it approaches so near the Sun, as to lie hid in its 
Beams. 1774 M. Mackenzie v. ixi If it 

is the apparent Time of an Immersion, or Emersion, that is 
observed. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (x8zo) 333, I ob- 
served two immersions of Jupiter's satellites. 

4 . Microscopy. The introduction of a liquid, as 

water or oil, between the object-glass and the 
object. r87S, 1877 [see 5], 

6 , aftrih , as (sense 1 ) immersion bath, (i b) itn- 
viersion robe, ( 4 ) immersion fluid, lens, objective, 
paraboloid, system. « * 

187s Knight Diet. Mech.^ Imtuersion'lens, an achromatic 
objective for the microscope, which is used with a drop of 
water between ibe front lens and the glass cover of the 
object examined, to prevent the extreme refraction of the 
luminous pencils tf air is present. xZqq Athenwtnn 3 Nov. 
569/3 Dr. Edmonds gave a description ofhisnewimmersion 
Paraboloid, and explained its Use. .salts of lead in glycerine 
being specially recommended as the immersion fluid. 1894 
H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 28 As he arose from the iv-nter 
his face was radiant, and when he had removed his immer- 
sion robe, his eyes filled with happy tears. 2897 Allbutt 
Syst, Med. III. 60 Where external treatment is carried out 
..by simple hot immersion baths. 

Iiumersionism (imd*jjbmz*in). [f. Immersio.v 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine or practice of immersion in 
baptism. 

3^5 J. A. Ja.mes in Ess. Chi\ Vuion ii*. 366 Independency, 
Immersiomsm or Methodism. 2884 Ch. Times 413/1 The 
Baptistic craze ofimmersiontsm. 

So Zznme'rsionist, one who advocates or prac- 
tices baptism.il immersion; in quot. iSSo used 
playfully * bather. 

1846 Worcester (citing Hinton). 1880 Lubbock in ’Jrnl. 
Liuu. Soc. XV. No. 83. 173 Leaving the doomed immer- 
sionist to her hard fate. 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
668/3 Connected with immersionlst churches. 

flnune’rsive, a. Obs. [f. L. immers-, ppl. 
stem of immergSre (sec Immeeoe) -ive.] Charac- 
terized by or involving immersion. 

263s Swan S/>ec. M. 343 (L.) The sun's immersive heat 
doth so boil the water iu the cloud,, .it looketh red when it 
falleth. 1694 SJalmon Bales* Disp. (1713) 448/2 You are to 
take pure Sol ; it is made pure by an immersive Calcination. 
Immesh, var. of Enmesh v. 
tlmme'thoded, Obs. rare~-^. [f. Im-2 + 
Method sb. -h -ED-.J Having no method ; un- 
methodical. 

1653 Waterhouse / f/o/. Lrar-w, 357 Their sudden thoughts, 
immeihoded discourses, and slovenly serroocinations. 

Immethodic (imej>(»'dik, imm-), a. [f. 1 m -2 + 

Methodic.] s=next. 

3858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. 3. i. (1872) I. 9 As if there were 
not in Nature, for darkness, dreariness, immethodic plati- 
tude, anything comparable to him. 

IlXLluethodical (imej’fdikal, imm-), a. ' [f. 
iM-iJ 4 - Methodical.] Not methodical; havingno 1 
method ; unmethodical, j 

2605 G. PowEL Re/ut. Epist. by Puritan Papist 54 , 1 will 
not follow the Libeller in his immctbodicall and idle Di- 
gressions. 26B4 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit.vx, 171 .Mthough 
this Remedy be accounted .. Empirical, iromeihodical and 
incertain. 1708 Hbarke Co/A-r/. 7 May (O. H. S.) II. 107 
A very flat iminethodlcal, and poor leaden Discourse. i8si 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old 4- New Schoolm..^ My reading has 
been lamentably desultory and immethodical. 

Immetlio'dically, adv, [f. prec. + -lys.] 
In an immethodical manner; without method; 
unmethodically. 

1624 Burton Auat. Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 2) 9 He 
jumbles vp many things together immethodlcally. 2704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1734) I. 126 He may both be led 
astray, by consulting Authors of uncertain Credit, and. .by 
immeihooically disposing those good ones he does look into. 
J779-83 Johnson L.P., Garth Wks, III. 26 Hi.s notions are 
half-formed, and bis materials immethodically confused. 
Imxnetlxo’dicaliiess. (f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Immethodical quality or condition; want or absence 
of method ; unmethodicalness. 

1663 Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 60 Sometimes, loo, the 
seeming immethodicalnesscof the New Testament.. is due 
to the inconvenient distinction of chapters and verses now 
in use. n269o Hopkins Serm. xxi. (R.), Immethodicalness 
breeds confusion. 

Immctliodize {imc*ji 6 <Uiz), v. [f. Im-2 + 
Method -f -ize.] iratss. To emancipate from 
method ; to render nnmetliodical, 

3833 Lamo Ess. Trag. Shahs., A mighty irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodized from the ordinary purposes of life. 
Immeferical (ime'trikal, imm-), a. [f. Im--^ 

+ Metrical.] Not metrical ; unmetrical. 


1598 Oiatman Iliad To Rdr., French and Italmn most 
immetrical. Their many syllables in harsh collision. 1884 
Swinburne in 19//! Cent, May 770 Cowley’.s * immetrical ’ 
irregul.irity. 3895 Atkeuxum 22 Juneygd/i When the word 
following the begins with a vowel, the line is absolutely Im- 
metrical. 

Hence luime'trically adv., Immc’tricalness. 

2862 F. Hall SAnkhya'Sara Pief. i^noie.Wix'n respect to 
the irnmetricalness of the tenth Ndnkd. 3885 SwiNnUKNr. 
in ip/A Cent. Jan. 73 The right-hand margin of the line thus 
inimetrically printed. 

t Immew (imi/? ), v, Ohs. [f. Im-I + Mew v.'] 
irons. To mew or coop itp; to keep in restraint or 
confinement. 

36. . Song in Lloyd Mem. (1668) 96 (T.) My soul is free as 
ambient air, Although my baser part's immew’d. 

Inimi^ant (immigrant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
immigriJnl'em, pres. pple. of immigrdre to Im.mi- 
GKATE, after emigrant (1 754)-] 

A, adj. Immigrating. 

1805 Southey Let, to C, IK IK IJjiin 6 Apr. in Li/e 
(3850) II. 323 To let the immigrant monastics associate to- 
gether here. 1885 E. A. ScuXfer in Proc. Roy. Soc. 
XXXVIII. go As to the origin of these immigrant cells, it 
may be reg.arded as certain that they have passed inwards 
from the epithelium. 1897 Daily A^nvs Aug. 4/7 Both 
[races] are immigrant, and European, not indigenous to the 
soil. 


B. sb. Otie who or that which immigrates; a 
person who migrates into a countrj’ as a settler. 

3792 Belknap Hist. New Ham/>sh. III. Pref. 6 There is 
another deviation from the strict letter of the English dic- 
tionaries which is found extremely convenient in our 
discourses on population. .. 'Hie verb immigra/e and the 
nouns immigrant and immigration are used without 
scruple in some parts of this volume. Ibid, III. 473, 
2809 Kendall Trnv. II, Iv. 252 Immigrant is perhaps 
the only new word, of which the circumstances of the 
United States has in any degree demanded the addition 
to the English language, a 18x7 ' 1 '. Dwight Trav. Netv 
Eng. ctc.(i82i) 11.232 Immigrants are crowding to it from 
New-Hampsbire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 2876 
Gladstone Homei-ic Syuchr. 216 The son of Perseus, a 
foreigner and immigrant into Greece. 

^ attrib. 3864 D. A. Wells Our Burden ^ Strength 24 The 
immigrant landing depot in New York Citj’. 

Immigrate (i'migr^'t), v. [f. L. immigidt-, 
ppl. stem of immigrare to remove or go into, f. 
zV;r- (l3f-i) + tnigrdre to Migrate.] 

1. intf\ To come to settle in a country (which is 
not one’s own) ; to pass into a new habitat or place 
of residence (Jit. and ftg.'), 

2623 CocKERAM, immigrate, to goe dwell in some place. 
1651 Ckarlcton Ephes. Cimm. Mativui 11, (3668) 67 In 
exchanging words, they exchange spirits : and immigrate 
into the wishes they utter. 3792 [see Immigrant J^.]. 1845 
M'Culloch 'Taxation 1. iii. (18521 94 If foreign labourers., 
be permitted fieely to immigrate into the country, 

2. Irons. To bring in or introduce as settlers. (Cf. 
Emigrate 2 .) 

1896 Daily Netvs 13 Feb. 5/7 By carving out a new 
autonomous district, to which the Armenians would be im- 
migrated. 5898 IKestm. Caz. 14 May a/3 'fhe e.xpensc of 
immigrating coolie labour from the East Indies, 

Hence I’jnmigrated, I'mmigratinff///. adjs. 
2869 Farrar Fam. Speech Hi. (1873) xesq Professor Miink 
.. believes thtit the Phoenicians were on immigrating race. 
2882 Rep. to Ho. A’r/r. Prec. Met, If. S. 54X In Venezuelan 
Guyana, where immigrated Corsicans are the principal 
miners. 188^ E, A. Schaper in XXXVIH. 
89 The carrjlng of fatty particles into the lacteals..by the 
immigrating leucocytes. 

Immigration. (imigr^^-Jan). [n. of action 
from IM3IIGRATE: see -ation.] Tlie action of 
immigrating ; entrance into a countr}' for the pur- 
pose of settling there. 

3658 PiiiLLirs, Immigration, a going to dwell, a passing 
into. 1774 Warton Hist. Bug. Poetry Di.ss. i. (1840) 1 . 18 The 
Saracens. .at their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
century, 1792 J. Freeman in Belknap//«/. AYry //rtw/^j/A 
II 1.476 The piquet U2IS53, the amount of immigrations into 
Ncw-Hampshire in 23 years. 2804 C. B. Brown tr. Vohtey s 
f'Vety Soil (/. S. 262 note, There is a large party in the state 
who abhor and discourage immigration. 1858 Gladstone 
/fywiyr 1.284 Successive immigrations of bodies of refugees. 


ImmigrR.tor (i'migr^ksj). rare, [agent-n. in 
L. form from Imsiigrate.] One who immigrates; 
an immigrant. 

2836 Lvtton Athens (2837) I. g8 If no Egyptian Hiero- 
phant accompanied the immigratora. 

Immigratory (i*migr<r't3ri, -C'tari), a, rare. 
[f. as prec., after migratoryi\ Of or pertaining to 
immigration. 

1897 Naturalist Jan. 13 The season has been marked by 
two very pronounced movements [of bird'.]. 'Die of 
them, probably both immigratorj' and cmigrator)', during 
the first week in September. rr t 1 

timmi'nd, inmi'nd, v. Obs. [f-.i^* 

+ Mih’D sbi\ trans. To put in mind, to Tcmind. 
1647 M. Hudson D'tv. Right Govt. \u x. 14^ To immtnd 
man of his owne infirmity. i 6 S 7 Trait ^ 

To inmind them of that signal mercy. 

Alarm Wks. (.679' Th' 

immind men, that forget them to Light and ^pmt. 

Imminence (i-mmens). 
nentia, {. immwTitl - : see IJiJir.vDX and -J.sCk.J 
1, The fact or condition of hem" imminent or 

'TssrpuI^Sr a. Hht. m.i. JeS l^fus-on Ihe imminence 
of any dancer ordi.lress .. rromrsed them ihe releasing cf 
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their- taxes. 1782 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. (1783) 56/2 

The imminenceof the danger. 1850 

(1852) II. 6 The apparent imminence of intestine war. 

2 . That which is imminent; impending evil pr 
peril. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. < 5 * Cr. v. x. 13, I ..dare all imminence 
that gods and men Addresse their dangers in. 1882 Quain's 
Med. Diet. 1151/2 The morbid imminences of this age are 
few. 

Xmixiilieixcy (i*minensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being imminent ; immi- 
nent character. 

i 65 s R. B. Continent 2 Taies 36 In regard both of the 
apparency and imminency of that danger. 1806 Ann. Reg. 
224 Until the precise extent and imminenc}' of the danger 
should be ascertained. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patinos i. 15 
This predicted imminency of the Advent. 

iBHuinent (i*minent), a. Also 6-8 erron. 
iminent, eminent (see Eaiinent 6). [ad. L. 
imminensy -htt-emy pres. pple. of imminere to pro- 
ject or lean over, overhang, impend, be near, f, 
im~ (Iir- 1 ) + -tninerey as in hniiure : cf. Eminent. 
Cf. F. imminent (14th c. in liatz.-Darm.).] 

I . Of an event, etc. (almost always of evil or 
danger) : Impending threateningly, hanging over 
one’s head ; ready to befall or overtake one ; close 
at hand in its incidence ; coming on shortly. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re^ 1 . 1 . 115 Fear, .being 
so imminent and lately felt. 155$ Eden Decades 103 Pre- 
seruation from so many imminent perels. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
Vly v. iii. 19 Vou haue defended me from imminent death. 
1604 — 0 th. I. iiL 136 Haire-breadth scapes i' ih’ imminent 
deadly breach, a 1661 Foller llfort/iies {1840) III. 3 Pre- 
saging their intended and imminent destruction. 1769 
Robertson C/ias. 1^(1813^ III, vii. 26 To oppose, first of all, 
the nearest and most imminent danger. 1875 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. III. xviii. 27 Invasion was imminent, 1883 C. J. 
Wills Mod. Persia 330 In an Austrian lottery, .a drawing 
was imminent. 

■f 2. Remaining fixed or intent {ttpon something). 
Obs. [L. imminere in sense ‘ to be intent upon ’.] 

1641 Milton Reform, ii. 65 Their eyes ever imminent 
upon worldly matters. 

• 3 . In literal sense ; Projecting or leaning forward; 
overhanging. 

1727 W. hlATHER Yng. Man's Comp. 27 Eminent^ famous, 
Iminent, over head, 1858 H.s.wthorne Fr, 4 It, Jmls. 
(1872) I. 38 Heights began to rise imminent above our way. 
1 4 . Confused with Immanent. Ohs. 

I^S Vebstegan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 108 This,.requireth 
an imminent reason to be sought for. 1644 Hunton Find. 
Treat. Monarchy v. 40 Now Legislation is an imminent 
Act, consisting in a meer expression of an Authoritative 
Will. 1677 GiLPtN Demonol. (1S67) 24 Our present formed 
thoughts, the immediate and imminent acts of the mind. 
1856 Dove Logie Chr, Faith v. L § 2. 272 The moral law of 
the conscience is the most .. imminent of all that can be 
called Knowledge. 

t 5 . Confused with Eminent <z. Ohs. 

1642 J. Vicars God in Mount 25 Some imminent Scots. 

Imminently (i*min&tli), adv. (Also 6-7 
en‘on. emi- ; see Eminently 5.) [f. prec, +-LY2.j 
In an imminent manner; impendingly; threaten- 
ingly. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edtu. JY sxg The evil! fate and 
destenie of her husbande, whiche eminently [1568 Grafton 
706 iminentlye] before her iyes, she sawe to approche. 1646- 
1670 [see E minently 5]. 1786 Burke lY.HastingsVi\^ii.\Z^-2 

II. 154 [He] did .. shake the whole foundation of British 
authority, and imminently endanger the existence of the 
British nation in India. 1898 Daily He^vs 10 SepL 5/3 The 
left attack .. was, I think, never imminently dangerous. 

Immingle (imi-gg’l, imm-), V. [f. Im -1 + 
Mingle z/.J irans. To mix or blend intimately ; 
to mingle, intermingle. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 199 (R.) Let earth with fire imingled 
be. 1649 Evelyn Liberty ^ Serv. v. Misc. Writ. (1805) 33 
Crimes so easily immingle themselves. 1726-46 Thomson 
Summer 551 Where purity and peace immingle charms. 

Clough Bothiev. 28 Themselves.. accepted into it,iin- 
mingled, as truly Part of it as are the kine in the field, 
b. intr. (for reft.). 

1848 Clough Amours de Voy. iir. 9 Where, upon Apen- 
ntne slope, with the chestnut the oak-trees inuningle. 
Hence Immi’ngling vbl. sb. ■ 

1855 PusEY Doctr. Real Presence Note 1 . 114 He is divided 
indivisibly in all, on account of the immingling ' 

t Immi’nisll, v. Obs. Also 5 enmentise, 
emenisch©. [ME. enmenusey a. 0¥ . enmenuisier, 
eiiimennissery repr. L. type *inminutidre (see 
Amenuse), refashioned as emenisk, and ultimately 
(after L. imminnire) as imminish. Cf. Aminish, 
Diminish, Minish.] 

a. irans. To diminish ; to belittle ; b. intr. 
To become less, decrease. 

14. . Life Ale.xander {.MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 If. 32) (Halliw.) 
And his gudnesse be nathynge enmenuste therby. Ibid. 
If. 48 Macedoyne salle waxe ay lesse and lesse, and emenische 
day bi day. 1562 Cooper Anszv. /’nr. yi/ojir (Parker Soc.) 
163 So to immmish and debase the weight of Christ’s Com- 
mandments. . *565-73 — Thesaurus, Leuareauthorita/ern, 
, .to imminish. 

i* X'lXLlllintltei n. Obs. - [ad. L. imminut'USy 
pa. pple. of imminuH'e to lessen, f. *///- (iM-i)-i- 
mimHre to lessen.] Diminished, lessened. 

a x68i Wharton Eclipses\iV%. (16S3) 106 In those Eclipses 
..we suffer by reason of the Imminute Influence of the 
Sun toward us. 


+ Xmmimftion. Obs» {a.d.’Liimminniion’emy 
D. of action f. imminuere : see prec ] Diminu- 
tion, lessening, decrease. 

1590 Barrouch Meth, Physick v, iv, {1639) 269 Thlsi. 
sodaine and often imminution of the tumour. 1657 J. 
CosiN Canon Script, ii. 14 Without any Addition, Imminu- 
tion, or Alteration. 17B8 IVarburion's Div. Legai. v, ii. 
Note H., Wks. Ill, 205 Where is the absurdity of Dr. Spen- 
cer’s gradual declension or imminution of the Theocracy? 
Immira'culous, a. nonce-vjd. [f. Im -2 + 
Miraculous,] Non-miraculous, 

1880 Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ xii. (1881) 200 These., 
records of so-called miraculous events — so finely natural 
and immiraculous in tone. 

fXmmi*re, v. Obs. Also 7 en-. [f. Isi-I + 
Mire j^.] irans. To immerse in mire ; also Jig. 
.x6tx Flobio, Imbuare, to enmud, to enbog, to enmire. 
*652 Uequhart Jetvet Wks. (1834) 280 Most of them do 
immire their spirits into worldly projects. 

Xmmiscibility (imisibi-lUi). [f. next -f* -ity : 
cf. F. immiscibiliU (Liltre).] The quality of 
being immiscible; incapacity of mixing. 

*807 Edin. Rev. X. 145 He has investigated . . the causes 
of this immiscibility. iMt Atkenznm 6 Aug. 165/2 Equally 
typical was his [Landor’s] immiscibility. ‘ The worst of John 
Bull once said a famous American,* is that he won’t mix’. 

Immiscible (imi-slb’l), a. [f. Im-^^ + Mis- 
cible. Cf. F. immiscible (Littre, who cites a 
L. immiscihilis from Quicherat).] That cannot 
be mixed ; incapable of mixture. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxvt 336 Wismuth..of a 
brittle immiscible earth. *751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 258 
A blackish liquid, .absolutely immiscible with water. *8^3 
Chalmers Const. Man (*835) II. vii. 30 Like water and oil, 
they are immiscible. 

Hence Immi sciblsr adv.y without capability of 
mixture. 

1884 H. D. Traill Ncuf Lucian *r6, 1 would that the 
hosts of darkness were thus immisclbly divided from the 
army of light. 

f Immi*serable, a. Obs, rare^. [ad. L. im- 
miserdbilis unpitied, f. im- (Im-^^) + miserdbilis 
Miserable.] ‘Whom none pittieth* (Cockeram, 
1623). 

tXmmi'SS^ v. Obs. Also 7 immise. [f. L. 
immiss-y ppl. stem of immitth'e to Immit. With 
immise cf. premise.1 irans. — Immit. 

16^7 J. Hall Poems 11. 100 Whether the Sun will er’e 
Immise Light to mine eyes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. in. 
iii. 46 A Splendour. .Immissed into that dark Mater. 
Xmmissioix(imi'j3n,imm-). Y^o\sran. [ad.L. 
immissidn-em, n. of action f. immiti^e to Immit, 
Cf. obs. F. immissionl\ The action of immitting; 
insertion, injection, admission, introduction. The 
opposite of emission. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 102 The strife therof 
[‘how the sight is made*] as yet Is vnder iudgement, as 
touchyng emission, and immission. *612 Poly^olb. 

X, Notes 165 The Northwinde (much accounted of among 
builders.. for immission of pure ayre). *65* Jer. Taylor 
Serm.Jcr Year t. xxii. 281 God does not give immissions 
and miracles from heaven to no purpose. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. 5 note. After such frequent Compressures, and 
immission of fresh Air. *8§6 Masson Ess., JYordsxv. 349 
The.. theory of. .alternate immission and^ withdrawal of 
power, as regulating the progress of the universe. 

b. spec, in Eucharistic use : —Commixtion 6. 
1846 Maskell Anc. Liturgy 115 note. The mystical inten- 
tion of the Immission into the Cup. *877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. lYorship 378 The Solemn Immission into the Cfialice 
of one Portion or of one Hostia. Ibid. 386. 

c. That which is immitted. 

1526 Pil^, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 146 Immyssyons of the 
ennemy, that be euyll suggestyons. *649 Jer. Taylor Gt, 
Exemp. Pref. F 32 Faith is presented to be an infused grace, 
an immission from God. ' . 
f Xmmi'stion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
immisce^re to mix intimately ; see Immiscible and 
-ION.] Intimate mixture or mingling. 

1658 tr. Ported 5 Nat. Magic x. x v. 272 By continual solution 
and immistion, so to distil them [etc.]. 

Xmmit (imi't), V. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L, 
immittere X q send in, introduce, etc,, f. itn- (lM- 1 ) 
•{■miiHre to send.] iratts. To put in, insert, 
inject, infuse ; to let in, admit, introduce (things 
material or immaterial) : the opposite of emit. 

*578 Banister Hist, Man l 24 The . , heades [of the ribs] 
are immitted into the bodyes of the Vcriebres. 1652 Gaule 
Magasirom. 20 It was bis dream (divinely immitted). *^9 
Boyle Conin. Nciv Exp, ii. (1682) 141 The Air being 
immitted. *705 Greenhill Art of Embalming This 
Balsamic LiquorthusClystenvise immitted into theintestins. 
1834 G. S. Fader Prim. Doctr, Election (1836) Pref. 18 It 
[new doctrine] has, as Tertullian speaks, been immitted or 
let in or introduced at a later peric^. 

Inunitigable (imi-tigab'l), a. [ad. L. im- 
mJtigabilis, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + mitigabilis SIitigable.] 
That cannot be mitigated, softened, or appeased ; 
implacable ; not to be toned down. 

1576 Fleming Panofl. Efhl. 19 What cause was there. . 
that the malice of my minde should be immitigable? 17,. 
Harris (J.), Did she mitigate these immitigable, these iron- 
hearted men? *814 Southey Roderick xvii, He.. on his 
flesh . . inflicts Fierce vengeance with immitigable hand. 
*831 Trelawney./4<A^. Younger Son III. 138 For four or 
five da>'s and nights the pain was immitigable. 1887 S\\^N• 
pUBNE Stud. Prose 4- Poetry {iBgi) 188 The principle or the 
impulse of universal and immitigable charity. 


Hence Immi'tigahly adv.y in an immitigable 
manner or degree. 

1824 IVestm. Rev. I. 437 The most unavoidably and im- 
mUigably painful incidents of life. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Each i 5 * All vii. 104 Mr. Bland looked as immitigably 
solemn as ever. 1854 N. HA^VTHORNE Eng. Noie-Bks.ll, 308 
Much that is most valuable must be immitigably rejected. 
Immise (imi-ks), v. Now rare. [The pa. pple. 
immixt is found in 15th c.; also a vb. Immixt; 
both from L. immixt-uSy pa. pple. of immiscere. 
The present stem immix was of later appearance, 
and due to the analysis of immix-i as a pa. pple. 
of Eng. formation, implying a present of this 
form. Cf. Commix, Admix, which had a like 
origin.] irans. To mix in {with something else) ; 
to mix intimately, mix up, commingle. 

*432-50 Y. Higden (Rolls) I. 295 The peple. .kepe the 
maneres and consuetudes of Frenche men, to whom thei 
were immixte. *528 Gardiner in Pocock Ree. Ref. 1 . 1 . 113 
We immixed such things and reasons as might serve. 1563- 
87 Foxe a. M, (1596) 58/1 The boie immixed the eucharist, 
and dropt it in softlie into the mouth of the old man. *596 
Spenser F. Q, iv. iiL 47 Amongst her teares immixing 
prayers meeke. 167* Milton Samson 1657 Samson with 
these immixt, inevitably Pulled down the same destruction 
on himself. *79* Burns Elegy Miss Burnet iv, Ye heathy 
wastes immix'd with reedy fens. 1882 F, W. Myers 
Renexual of Youth 205 How oft shall evening’s slant and 
crimson fire Immix the earthly and divine desire ! 

b. rejl. To involve, or ‘mix oneself up’ {in or 
with something). 

*593 R. Barnes Pariken^hil xxxiii. in Arb. Gamer V. 
557 Lest my better part To milder objects should itself 
immix. *671 True Nonconf. 124 Immixing themselves by 
privilege in secular Courts and affaires. *748 J. Geddes 
Compos. Antients 244 Having, .immixed himself with the 
real to ov. 

c. intr, (for reJl.). 

*68* No Protesiant-Plot g Many others .. immix with 
them, and cooperate to promote their designs. 

Hence Immi'sced ppl. a., mixed up, commingled. 
1855 Bailey Mystic 80 Millet and lentil, and a thousand 
rains, As many and as immixed as Psyche slipped Through 
er sad fingers.^ *858 — The Age 199 Nor host immixed 
that by Propontic wave Its ranks deployed, 
t Immi'sable, (z- Obs. [f. Im--+Mixable.] 
Incapable of being mixed ; immiscible. 

*64* Wilkins Math. Magtek ». iv, (1648) 175 Fill it with 
such liquors as may be clear of the same colour, immixable. 

. t Immisrb, immixed (imi*kst), a, Obs.' [orig. 
ad. L. immixt-nsy f. im- (IM-^^) Mixed.] 
Not mixed, unmingled, pure, simple. 

^ 3622 S. Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) xoi The soule 
is. .elder and more excellent sister to the body immixt and 
separable. *638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 339 They 
[the Chinese] are the most ancient and immixt people in the 
Universe, a *640 Jacicson Creed xi. L § s The divine 
nature or Godhead is simple, pure, and immixt. 3659 Evelyn 
Let. to Boyle 3 Sept, in B.'s IVks. (1772) VI. 291 To assure 
you .. how pure and immixed the design is from any other 
than the public interest. 

.Hence t Immi’xtness, -edness. 

3646 H. Lawrence Comm. Attgells 125 Sincerity is im- 
mixednesse, and rightnesse of ends. 

.i*Imini*xt, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. immixN, 
ppl. stem of immiscere : see Immix. Cf. tlie parallel 
yh'i. admixty comtnixt.l irans. = Immix, 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 13 Take some versus of that 
nowble. .poete called Homerus, and adde or immixte theym 
unto his werkes. 3523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 89 Im- 
in>Dcting,.your certificates and communications with drede 
of raysing of the Kinges armye. 

■f Ixuilli’xtioii. Obs. rare. In 7 immixion. 
[f. L. immixt-y ppl. stem of immiscere : see -ion.] 
The action of mixing in, 

3653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 181 Of winds which 
are made by immixion of vapours. 

+ Immi'xttire Obs. rare. [f. IM-- + Mix- 
ture, after Immixt a.J ' The condition of being un- 
mixed ; freedom from mixture ; purity, simplicity. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess.^ 1. xiv. § 3. 190 That 
wherein our love is the most defective, which is simplicity 
and immixture. 

Xmmixture 2 (imi’kstiui). [f. L. immixt-y 
ppl. stem of immiscere to Immix -ube, as if 
ad. Li. *immixtiira : cf. admixtnre, commixture.'] 
The action of immixing 'or mixing up; intimate 
mixture, commingling ; the fact of being ‘ mixed 
up * or involved (in something). . • ^ 

*859 Gollick & Timbs Paint. 240 The Immixture of oil 
with the colours. *865 J. Grote Treat. Moral Ideas n. 
(1876) 28 The immixture of the pollen with the stigma. 
3888 Bryce Amer. Commw. xxiv.(i8^) I. 256 
immixture in political strife. *8^ Stevenson Master of 
B. vl. 166 Repenting the temerity of my immixture in affairs 
so private. 

Xnuuobile (imff“*bil), a. Also 4 in-mobill, 5 
immobyle, 6 -il, iramoble, imoble. [a. tm^ 
mobile (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. immbbiliSy 
f. in> (Im- 2 ) + mdbilis Mobile.] Inc.ipable of 
moving or of being moved, immovable (///. and 
fig.) ; fixed, stable. Also less strictly: That does 
not move ; motionless, stationary. (In first quot, 

= Immovable A. 3.) , 

C3340 Hamfole Prose Tr. ii Thou sail noghiecouayte pe 
hous or oher ihynge mobill or in-mobill of hi nephtbour 
with wrange. *490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 69 Lncas.. 
holdjmg hys syght alwayes Immobyle atic anothre sj-de 
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than vpon dydo. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. v. (R.), It is not 
laufull to breke them [laws] : but they befermeand immoble. 
*549 Compl, Scot. vi. 48 A1 the thyng that circuitis this .. 
fyrst mobil, is immobil and mouis nocht. 1559 W, Cuk- 
NiNCHAM Cosvtogf. Giasse 17, I do imagine. .A. D. to be 
the axe tree, and imoble. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 141 
Frequent repeied customein sm renders the conscience., 
obdurate. .whereby sin becomes necessary and immobile, 
1859 G, Meredith R. Feverct xxxviii, The fruits hung 
immobile on the boughs. 1864 Mattie, a Strap' I, 200 
His immobile features did not alarm the young suitor. 

t Immobrlitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
imindbilitdt-f ppl. stem of imtndbilitdret f. im~ 
mdbilis Immobile ; cf. viobilitdre to render mov- 
aWe.] trans. To render incapable of movement. 

■ 1654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Tluol. ii. 46 Adams supernatural 
Grace given to corroborat him, did not immobilitat his wil 
to evil. 

Immobility (im^rbi-liti). [a. F. immoHliU 
(i3-i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L, immobilUds^ 
’Idlejft, n. of quality f. hnmobilis iMiiOBiLE.] The 
quality or condition of being immobile ; incapacity 
of moving, or of being moved ; fixedness, stability ; 
motionlessness. {Jit. andy%v). 

^ 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg’. 25 b/i In dyvynyle, in etemite, 
in situacion of immobylyte. a 1617 Bayne Oh Eph. (1658J 
55 The immobility of Gods word. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, in. 153 A Magnetical Demonstration of the Earth’s 
Immobility. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules oj Diet 367 .A Palsy 
is an Immobility of a Muscle from ReIa.xation. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 263 Estates for years arc considered 
in law as chattels real, being an interest in real property, of 
which they have one quality, immobility, which denominates 
them real. x86o W. Collins If^oui. White i, ix. 102 There 
was an unnatural immobility in her face. 

b. concr, ^Immovable B. {rionce-ttse'). 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 132 Still is for sale., 
that same chateau With all its immobilities. 

Immobilize v. [ad. F. immo- 

biliser (1855 Diet. Acad.)i f. immobile', cf. mobi- 
lize.] irans. To render immobile ; to fix im- 
movably; to keep (a joint or limb) without motion 
for surgical purposes; to render (troops) incapable 
of being mobilized; to withdraw (specie) from 
circulation, holding it against bank-notes.' 

^1871 Daily News 4 Jan., To oblige the enemy to immobi- 
liM around us considerable forces, 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XX. s8x [Itl puts an end to the idea of future progress by 
immobilizing the organization of the present. 1879 St. 
George's HosJ, ReJ. IX, 769 The patient.. had his limb 
placed upon a cushion without being immobilised. 1892 
Pall Mall G, 12 Dec. 6/3 The Italian dcus^ being immo- 
bilized in the State and m the Latin Union treasuries. 
1898 M. P. Shiel Yellow Danger 131 The whole Allied 
navy . .had been almost immobilised for lack of steam-fuel. 

Hence Immobilization, the action or process of 
immobilizing ; concr, specie withdrawn from circu- 
lation. • . . 

1882 QuaiiCs Med. Did. 780/1 ImmobiUtatlon (of a dis- 
eased joint] should not be continued longer than necessary. 
*894 Daily Neios 28 July 7/4 The immobilisation of the 
Italian banks will be distributed as follows : To the Bank 
of Italy about 400 million francs [etc,]. 

Immo'ble, obs, var. of Immobile, 
t Immo'delizej V. Obs. rare. [f. Im-1 + 
Modelizb.] trails. To model, mould, fashion. 

1649 J. Ellistone tr. Behmeiis Ep, vi. ? 37 The formed 
or immodelUzed Science. Ibid. vU. § 9 The pride cf the 
Devin.. hath so imprinted and immodelUzed it selfe on the 
Image of man. 

+ Immo'deracy. Ohs. rare. [f. Imjxoderate : 
see -ACY.] Immoderateness, want of moderation, 
excess. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. 1 1 The strength of 
delight is in its seldomness.. Mediocrity. is its Life and 
immoderacy its Confusion. 1686 Goad CeUst, Bodiesw.'w. 
195 All Verdure by the immoderacy of the Season is 
parch'd and burnt. 

t Immodcrancy. Obs, rare. [ad. late L. 
immodcrduiiai f. ivi- (Ist-2) + inoderdnt-em^ pres, 
pple. of inoderdri to Moderate.] = prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 7 He by a decolla- 
tion of all hope annihilated his (God’s] mercy, thU by an 
immodcrancy thereof destroyed his justice. 

Immoderate (imp-der^), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L- immoderdt-us unbounded, unrestrained, 
excessive, f. im~ (Im-2) + moderdtus Moderate.] 

1 . Not moderate; exceeding usual or proper 
limits; excessive, extravagant, too great. 

*398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxvi. (14951 460 In- 
moderate heete greuyth fysshe. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
(1539) 48 a, Immoderate slepe maketh the body apt vnto 
palsies, x^t F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 471 By reason of 
these Immoderate expenses he became so bare, that [etc.] 
17x2 Budcell Sped. No. 277 r 14 Her Necklace was of an 
immoderate length. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
576 His immoderate zeal against the unfortunate clan. 

b. Of persons: Wanting in moderation; going 
beyond reasonable bounds in action or opinion ; 
extreme. 

c 1450 Lydc. Secrees 939 In his departing whoo is inmo- 
derat, This to seyn whoo is nat mesurable In his Ryche^ 
but disordinat, Is Callyd prodigus. X638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 279 Pindarus was immoderate in theornaments 
of his pocsie. 1791 Burke TA. French Aff. Wks. VI 1. 45 The 
..government, .which the immoderate republicans began so 
very lately to introduce into Holland. xBpo Daily Neivs 
IS Dec. 3/3 Mr. Laboucbere..said..He was notamoderate 
hut an immoderate Liberal. 


i* 2 , Unrestrained in feeling, passions, or conduct ; 
intemperate. Obs. (esc. as implied in 1). 

^ 1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. B iij, A man wrothe is so 
immoderat that he knowtth not what he sayth. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., I therefore desire a Reader not 
learned, butvnskilfull: yet rather learned than immoderate. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragnt. Reg, (Arb.) 55 Those immoderate 
courses of his youth. 1659 D. Pell Itupr. Sea 19 note, 
Alexander was continent, yet immoderate. X696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), Immoderate f ob^rving no measure, intemperate 
beyond excess. 

+ 3 . Without Unfits, boundless ; very great, rare. 
CX480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Avij, To be theyr guides he 
sent^ his aungels bryght Athwart them to hauven thriigh 
his immoderate mygnt. 1635-56 Cawley Davideis n. 745 
An heav'nly Maid walks in. .. Immod’rate Grace Spoke 
things far more than Human m her Face. 

Immoderately (imp'der^tU), adv. [f. prec. 
-i- -ly 2.] In an immoderate manner or degree ; 
beyond just or reasonable limits; excessively, in 
excess, extravagantly, too much. 

1482 Monk of Evesham i. (Arb.) 20 Why he sorovvde and 
wepte so imoderately. 1529 More Suppt. Soulys Wks. 
336/2 His goodes y‘ he hath immoderatelye gathered and 
g^edily kept together. 16x7 Moryson Hist. t. 240 The 
men. .died, .by eating immoderately thereof. 17x2 Steele 
sped. No. 296 ■? 7 The Ladies, .laugh immoderately all 
the Time. 1858 Doran Crt. Foots 286 His arms and legs 
were immoderately long. 

Immoderateness (imp-der/tnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
immoderate ; want of moderation ; excess. 

*579 Twyne Phisicke c^t. Fort. 11- xUii. 62 a, Vnmea- 
smablenesse and immoderatnesse is to be eschewed. i68t 
H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. -81 Nor is there any thing of 
Immoderateness or Extravagancy in this my zeal. X714 tr. 
T. d KeinpisP Chr. Exerc. iv. xvi. 254 This may be either 
by immoderateness or indiscretion. 

ImmoderatioiX (im/?der^*j3n). [a. F. im- 

moderation (15th c.), or ad. L. immoderdtidn'em, f. 
im- moderdtio Moderation.] The oppo- 

site of moderation ; iminoderateness, excess. 

X54X Copland Galyesis Terap. aEjb, In competent and 
commoderacyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the 
helth. And . .in vncompetence and immoderacyon in them 
the dysease. 1640 Bp. Hall C/ir. Atoder. (ed. Ward) 6/1 
Immoderation in drinking. 1650 Venning New Command 
Renewed Pref., Who would undertake to moderate the 
extreme immoderation of our dM’S? 1727 Bradley /hw. 
Diet, s. V. Balm of Paracelsus, It. .cores. .the Immodera- 
tion of the Menses. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost viii. 
221 Many who have begun by some small immoderation . . 
have ended, .in a bondage of habitual excess. 

’f'h.pl. Excesses; immoderate or intemperateacts. 

• 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven zpon Earth § r8 All immodenv 
tions are enemies, as to health, $0 to peace. X679 Puller 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 320 Those who are for parity in 
the Church have great disparities, and very dispropor- 
tionate measures in their own immoderations. 

Immodest (imp*dest), a. [ad. L. immodest’us, 

{. im- (lM- 2 ) + modestus Modest. Cf. F. im- 
modeste (1549 R. Estienne).] Not modest, void of 
modesty. 

1 . Void of modesty in self-assertion or preten- 
sion ; arrogant, forwafd, impudent. 

XS70 Levins Maitip. 92/43 Immodest, immodestus. X59X 
Shaks. I Hciu Yly IV. j. 126 With this immodest clamorous 
outrage. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis i. Notes ^ 3> I hope 
this kind of Boast, .will not seem immodest. s672\yjLKiNS ' 
Nat. Relig, t. vii. 88 This were to subveit the credit of all j 
history; which is so immodest a thing as any sober man 1 
would be ashamed of. 177X N. Nicholls in Corr. so. Gray j 
(1843) 133 If you think this an immodest request, you may 
do as much or as Uttle of it as you please. 

2 . Wanting a due sense of decorum or decency ; 
improper, indelicate, indecent, lewd, unchaste. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. vi. 37 A foe of folly and immodest 
toy. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JYy iv. iv. 70 To gainc the Lan- 
guage, ’lis neediull, that the most immodest word Be 
look’d vpon, and learn’d. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 196 
Tis so made to open, that as they goe along, the least aire 
gives ail to all mens immodest viewes. 1722 De Foe 
Relig. Courfsh. i. n. (1840) 63, I have heard his father 
make him speak lewd words and sing immodest songs. 
1826 Scott Woedst. iii, Whate’er of such lawless idleness 
and immodest folly hath defiled the land. 

Immodestly (imp-dfelli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In an immodest manner. 

1 . With excessive self-assertion ; arrogantly. 

z6ooE, Blount tf. Cbwj/tf^/hApol. Auj,Tosurmise that 

I have spoken of them, cither with passion or immodestlie. 
x6x7 Moryson liifi. 11. 123, 1 will not speake injuriously of 
your deserts, nor immodestly of mine owne. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Set. i. (1873! 138 Himself not immodestly 
claimed the civiCv*vrcath for having saved the lives of 
fellow-citizens. V 

2 . Improperly, indelicately, indecently. 

*57® WooLTON Chr. Alanual Liijb (T.), He tvould have 
us live soberly; — not wantonly, not immodestly, not in- 
continently. 1590 Spenser F, Q. ii. xii, 16 Throwing forth 
lewd wordes immodestly, a 1638 Mf.de Diatr. 259 (T.) 
These Corinthian women.. discovered theirfaces immodestly 
in the congregation, x8Si Miss Bkaddon Aspk. 1. 217 She 
wears. . her petticoats immodestly scanty. 

Immodesty (imp’desti). [ad. L. immodesliay 
f. im- (Im--) + rjtodcstia Modesty. Cf. F. im- 
rnodeslie (1564 J- Thierry),] Want of modesty. 

1 . Excess of self-assertion or pretension; arro- 
gance, forwardness ; impudence. 

1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (:S78) I. i6t 
Count it not in me immodesty To love the man whom 


heaven appointed for me. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 214, I 
thought it would seem meer pride and immodesty in me to 
send Arguments to you. x68i--6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 635 To expose the great Immodesty of Crellius, who., 
will needs persuade the World, that by the Word in the 
Chaldee Paraphrase is no where meant a Person. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 137 It belongs to all immodesty to defy 
or deny law, and assert privilege and license. 18^3 Inde- 
pendent (N.Y.) 19 Oct., I may without imroodcsiy say [etc.]. 

t b. In wider sense ; ^^’ant of modeiation or 
restraint. Obs. rarest 


1665 Manley Groiius' Lotv C. IVarrcs 69 By his cruelty 
toivards Priests, and all other kinds of immodesty. 

2 . Want of .the sense of decorum or decency ; 
impropriety, indelicacy; unchastity. 

XS97 Daniel CiV. Wars viii. (R.), She shames to think 
that ought within her face Should breed th’ opinion of im- 
modesty. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 182 Never 
regarding they were naked; .. I wotidred .. at thetr im- 
modesty. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T., i Pet. iv. 3 We 
did loo long live . . in immodesties . . and in excess of wme. 
1859 Tennyson Enidg^ It seem'd an easier thing At once 
. . to strike her dead, Than to cry * Halt and to her own 
bright face Accuse her of the least immodesty. 

t Immodisll (irntfa-di/, imm-), a. Obs. nonce- 
wd. [f, lM-^ _+ Modish.] Not according to the 
mode; unfashionable. Hence ^Imjno'dishJyfrrfiy., 
vinfashionably. 

X649 G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 72 A Band Im-modeish, 
or, I wot not what Small singularity of Beard, or None. 
1690 Aloral Ess. ^ Dise. Pref. 2 So immodtshly qualificcL 

t Immo'dulate, v. Obs. rarc-^. [f. L. im- 
maduldt-us inharmonious, f. im- (Im-2) + modu- 
Idt-us : see Modulate,] (See qiiot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Immodulate, to doe a thing without due 
proportion. 

InililO*dtilated,/j>/.rf. rare, [f.fyi-'^ + modit- 
latedf pa. pple. of Modulate v. : cf. prec.] Not 
modulated ; without vocal modulation. 

Patriotism v. in Sch. Satire (1802^ 318 While, lib’ral 
of th* immodulated note He screams thro' all his dissonance 
of throat. 1878 Syaionds Shelley xi His voice was. .harsh 
and immodulated. 

I- Immoi'Bture, D. Ohs. [f. Im -1 + Moistobe.] 
trans. To imbue with moisture, to moisten. 

15*3 Skelto.n GarU Laurel 698 OfPliades. .Immoysturid 
with mislyng. 


t Immolate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [.nd. L, 
sinmolal-tts, m. ■p'ple. o! imnwlare : see ne.\t. (In 
early examples const, as pa. pple. : see next, and 
-ATE 2 .')] Sacrificed, immolated. 

. *534 More On the Passion Wks. 1296/1 The nyght, .wher 
in was immolate and offered in sacryfyee the vnspotted 
lambe. issx Gardiner F.xplic. Caih. Fayih 148 (R.) 
Whether Christ be daily immolate or only ones. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai iii. 32 Nor were unconsumed The reek- 
ing victims immolate. 

Immolate (i’malf't), v. [f, L. immolSt-, ppl. 
stem of vnmolare, orig. to sprinkle with sacrificial 
meal (tnola salsa), f. im- (iM-l) + mola meal. The 
pa. pple. seems to have been the part first used : 
cf. prec.] 

1 . trails. To sacrifice, offer in sacrifice; to kill 
as a victim. (Properly, .and now only, of sacrifices 
in which life is taken.) 

1548 Hall Ckron,, Hen. VII 6 b, As though he should be 
a dewe sacrifice or an host immolated for the .. homicide. 
2619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 48 Pan did the 
first fruiles of his fold present : , , Ceres did immolate . . 
Autumn's rich prime, and Terra’s golden mines. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav.^ X26 They will cut themselves 
to immolate the bloud to their Idol. 1794 Sullivan Vieiu 
Nat. V. 327 The horrible custom of immolating the captives 
of war at ine tombs of those who had been slain in battle. 
1851 D. Wilson ( 1863) I, v. 158 Human victims 
were immolated to the Thunderer. 

»|*b. ahsol.cTintr. To offer sacrifice, to sacrifice. 
1628 J. Hume Trurj .Dr/iV. i. loThey tvere wont to im- 
molate and sacrifice vnto their heathenish Gods. x66o F. 
Brooke tr. Lt Blands Trav. 15 In a certain place there, 
the Alarabouts immolate at this time. 

2 . trans/. and fig. To give up to destruction, or 
to severe suffering or loss, for the sake of some- 
thing else ; to * sacrifice *. . 

_ 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. (\*ol. I.) Qx Should I 
immolate my selfe to publique scorne. 1665 Boyle Octos. 
Refl. V. ix. (1848) 333 To immolate their ovin inclinations 
and desires, .to their Vanity. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iir. 
Wks. VIII. 278 They had offered to immolate at the same 
shrine the most valuable of the national acquUitions. 1874 
H. R. Rctnolds John Bapt. v. i. 306 The religion of Cihrust 
never immolates the Church at the Shrine of the priesthood. 
Hence I'mmolated, Dmniolating/^/. adjs. 

1548 [see X abos'ej. xjs$-zo Pope Iliad xxi. 145 Jn vain 
your immolated bulls are slain. 1858 J. Martine^ Stud. 
Chr. 139 His [Jesus’] voluntary.. spirit.. becomes om^img 
priest, and strikes his own person with immolating blow. 

Immolation (im^l^'Jan). [ad. L. immold- 
tion-em, n. of action f. itnmoldrc to Immolate. Cf. 

F. zmmo/a/xbn (13th c.).] _ . . 

1 . The action of immol.'iting or onenug in s.icri- 
fice ; sacrificial slaughter of a victim ; Mcnhce. 

More On the Paxsien\IV.%.\'if>h Pavrha in ihebrew 
syl^-fycth immoladon. '55* Asp. Hami^n 
viflisL) 202 The immolaiioun and saaif ^ of the Facial 
lam^. ^1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage U 6 s 4 ) £6 Immolation^ 
yea of their owne children. 1646 tseue.. 


Abraham sacrificing liis son. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


IMMOLATOR. 

Snx. Ch. (1858) I. i, 31 Immolation of victims to the gods 
of paganism. 

b. Applied to the sacrifice of the mass. 

1548 Ridlev Answ. Queries touching Mass iii, The 
Representation and Commemoration of Christ’s Death and 
Passion, said and done in the Mass, is called the Sacrifice, 
Oblation, or Immolation of Christ. x6a4 Gataker Tran- 
snhst. s That immolation ofChrist’s flesh which is done with 
the Priest’s hands. 1849 Rock Ck. c/ Fathers I. i. 17 St. 
Beda .. held that the immolation of this sacrifice was an 
injunction laid upon the priesthood of His Church by Christ 
Himself. 

c. (oncr. That which is immolated; a sacri- 
ficial victim, a sacrifice, an oblation. 

1589 Warser Alb. En,^. 11. Prose Addil. (1612) 339 Ari Im- 
molation or burnt sacrifice, offered to the Infernall Deities. 
*S9S B. Barnes Sftr. Sonn. in Farr S.F, Elh, 1.51 Ihou 
precious immolacion of mankinde ! 1651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Relig. i. 291 That which is offered and consecrated 
by the Priest, is called a sacrifice,.. a holy immolation. 

2 . fg. Devotion to destruction or severe loss for 
the sake of something else; ‘ sacrifice*. 

ci6y> Let, to TUlotson in Somers 7;*ac/j (1748) II. 243 
Has not Mammon been made a God, and a Crown an Idol, 
to which the Prince of Orange and his Adherents have 
sacrific’d the Lives of many thousands of Men, .. besides 
a vast Treasure, tho’ it is not fit to be named after the 
other two Immolations? 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. viii. 
186 Richelieu, by many an immolation, saved bis countrj’ 
from intestine wars. 2847 Emerson Men^Sivetienborff 

Wks. (Bohn‘ I. 334 This immolation of genius and fame at 
the shrine of conscience. 

Immolator (i mole'taj). [ad. L. immolator, 
agent-n. f. immolare to Immolate.] Oae who 
immolates or offers ia sacrifice. 

165a Gauee Magasirom. 303 When the hoste escaped 
from the Immolator (a direful! omen for the sacrifice toa\’oid 
the Altar). 1660 Burney K<pS. 5ipoi' (i66t) 2 Manasses, 
an immolator to Devills.^ 1847 Disraeli TanercHm, iv,The 
holy race supplied the victim and the immolators. 
t Immole, i;. Obs, rare. \p.^.\u,ivimolare\ cf. 
F. immoler c.).] irans. «IsraiOLATE v. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ecel. i\*. 2 To him that immoleth 
victimes. 

t Immo'ment, <Z. Ok. rare-'^. [Arbitrary 
f. Im -2 + Momext rA] Of no moment; trifling. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ a. V. ii. 166 Some Lady trifles .. Im* 
moment loyes. 

t Immo’mentary, a. Obs. rare'~^- [f. Im-2 
+ Momentary.] «next. 

1663 S. FtSHER Anriv. Gauden Wks. (1679) 50 Out* 
ward Observations concerning Meats, Drinks, Dayes, Times, 
Postures, .and other. . Immomentary Forinallitles. 

Xmmomentous (imt^me’ntss), a. rave. [f. 
Im-2 4. Momentous.] Not momenious; of no 
moment ; unimportant. 

^ 1726 J Keds Mem. Pref. i Neither, are . . his Remarks 
im*momentous. 1805 Anna Seward Lett. (181 il VI. 236 
Our new.spapers cease to a.ssert the Austrian defeat im* 
momenious. 1898 Speaker $ Mar. 294 The ‘Soul * so im* 
momentous’ to airs. Watson, 
t Immo'narchize, ». Ok. noitce<mli [f. 

Im -1 + Monabohize.] trans. To confer monarchy 
upon ; to make into a monarch. 

1679 Oates Mysi. Iniq, 29 They might .. by that means 
absolutely Immonarchise themselves. 

+ Immo'iiastered, ppl. a. Obs. nonce-vjd. [f. 
Im -1 + monaster, early form of Monastery + -ED,] 
Shut up in a monastery, 

1633 Dravton Poly-clh. x.\iv. 1C3 Imraonastred in Kent. 

Immoral (imp-ral), a. \sbi) [f. Im-2 + Moual. 
Cf, P*. immoral (i8lh c., Raynal).] The opposite 
of moral ; not moral, 

1 . Not consistent with, or not conforming to, 
moral law or requirement ; opposed to or violating 
morality ; morally evil or impure ; unprincipled,- 
vicious, dissolute. (Of persons, things, actions, etc.) 

x6$o R. Coke Power ^ SubJ. 80 If a man be obliged to 
his will, then, .every man is obliged to do any thing because 
he hath willed it, Inen^which there is nothing can be more 
immoral^ and destructive to all society, a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time I. m. 533 A learned but a ver>* immoral man. 
1736 Butler Anal. ii. Concl , ’I*he same dissolute immoral 
temper of mind. ^ xS^x Macaulay Ess.^ Comic Dramatists 
^887) 596 Morality is deeply interested in this— that what 
is immoral shall not be presented to the imagination of the 
young and .susceptible m constant connection with what is 
attractive. 1848 Wharton La^u Lex.y Immoral contracts, 
all contracts _ founded upon considerations contra bonos 
mores, are void, i860 Pearson in National Rev. Oct. 370 
The times were gross, and their literature is often impure, 
but it is not immoral ; it does not debauch the soul. 

t 2 . Not having a moral nature or character; 
non-moral. Obs. rare. 

a 1761 Sherlock Serm. II. 130 (L.) Whatever rea.son they 
Ibrules] have, it is. .exercised only with regard to their own 
wants and desires, and this renders them immoral agent.s. 

B. sb. {nonce-t/ses, in opposition to 'moral sh. : 
see qnots.) 

1863 W. C. Dowdinc Life CalixUts xv. 131 To sketch the 
morals (or fwmoral'*) of the times he lived in. 1896 Ainger 
in B'ham lust. bla,^. Mar. 292 It is thought foolish now to 
point a moral. At thes.Tme time what may be called an im* 
moral, is held ..eminently artistic. 

Hence Ixnmo'ralnessi immorality, 

^37 in Bailey vol. It. 

Ammoralist (imf‘ralist). [f, prec. + -ist, after 
moralistil An advocate of immorality, or oppo- 
• nent of mcrrality. 


• 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (cd. 2) 90 Those who would 
improve this Principle. .to juslifie Immoralists. 1857 Miss 
Mulock Th. ab.' U'otn. vii, That arch /^/-moralist, that 
high-priest of intellectual self-worship, Goethe. 1880 Con- 
iemp. Rev. Alar. 482 The appeal so eagerly made by artistic 
immoralist.s to science. 

Immorality (imora-llli). [f. as prec. + -itv, 
after morality.^ 

1 . Immoral quality, character, or conduct ; vio- 
lation of moral law; rvickedness, viciousness. 
(Now often used specifically of sexual impurity.) 

nssfi J. ALDAV^tr. Boaystuau*s Theat. World N viij, 
From thence the immorralitie and lingring of proce.s do 
precede.- X664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. Apol. 533 Simply to 
speak what is false has no immorality at all in it. Other- 
wise no Man might dispute or pronounce a false Axiome. 
x^7 Collier {titled A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage. 1879 Froude Caesar ii. 
II The educated Greeks .. had no horror of immorality as 
such. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan U'oman 29 The distinction 
society draws between immoralltyin women and immorality 
in men is monstrous .to assume, as men often do, that im- 
morality is a glorj' to them, whilst it is a disgrace to women, 
is absurd. 

2 . with an and pi. An instance or species of 
this ; an immoral act or practice; a vice. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 70 The immoralities . . that 
thou dost towards men, in scandallxing them, by thy sins. 
1731-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), The writinf^ of books or 
epistles under borrowed names, and Imposing tliem as 
genuine upon the public, is . . an immorality. 1859 Lang 
IPnnd. India^^j6 Deceit and falsehood are not regarded as 
immoralities in the ej'es of Asiatics. 1876 Mozlev Unw. 
Strut, vui. 162 Injustice is of all immoranties not the one 
most easilj' condoned. 

Imxno’ralize, v. rare. [f. Immor.vl + -ize,] 
irans. To render immoral. 

<1x754 Fielding Prol., May it decrease in favour; 

And be its fame immoralized forever! 1898 lycstm. Gaz. 
24 Sept. 4/2 Even doors, fences, and planks from the wooden 
houses were torn down . . to serve as fuel to cook for the 
troop.s. . . Such immoralised people the Spaniards are when 
they are. .in a fix. 

Immorally (impTali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
“LY2.] In nn immoral manner. 

1737 in Bailey voI. II. 1798 Colebrookc tr. Digest 
Hindu Law (1801) 1. 347 Not afraid of acting immorally. 
1894 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., A per\'eried mind and a 
depraved will, irrationally and immorally swayed hither 
and thither by its environment. 

t Xmmora*tiom Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. immordn to stay upon or at, f. im- + 

mordri to tarr}'.] The action of resting or dwell- 
ing upon something. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions yCx. 102 Stay and immoration 
of the Mind upon the Object loved. x666 Spurstowe Spir. 
Chym. Pref, (1668)5 It is a work of., difficulty .. to make 
any considerable immoration, upon those subjects. 

+ Immorigero'as, a. Ok. [f. Im-2 + Moni- 
GEUous (in Timon, e 1600).] Unyielding, obstinate : 
disobedient, rebellions ; uncivil. 

1623 CocKKRAM, Inivtorigerous, rude, \'nciuil!, 16*4 D. 
Cawdrey Humilitie Saints Lwerie 40 How immorigerous 
and obstinate to the commands of God I 164^ Jer. I^avlor 
Exemp, 11. ix. 122 Ungcntlenesse, and an immorigerous 
Spirit. x678Cud\vortii Inteil. Sysi.\.\\6<^ Immorigerous, 
Stiff, and Inflexible. 1733 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 1. 
150 (T. Suppl.) Such creatures as are immorigerous, we 
have found out expedients to reclaim. 

IT b. catachr. Not refined or elegant, ‘ rude *, 
1647 R. Baron CyPriau Acad , xi We were as well content 
in our immorigerous roomes, as others In the magnificent 
structures of our Royall Soveraigne. 

Hence f Immori'g’erousness, uncomplying 
obstinacy. 

1649 Jer. Tavlor Cl. Exemp. i ii. 64 All degrees of delay 
are degrees of immorigerousnesse, and unwilUngnesse. 

Immortal (impuiM), <r. andjA Also 4-5 in-, 
[ad. L. immortdBis (in pi. = the gods), f. im~ 
(Im- 2 ) Jt-morldlis Mortal, Cf, F. itmnortel (13— 
14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. immortalel] 

A. adj. 1 . Not mortal ; not liable or subject 
to death; deathless, undying; living for ever. 

CX374 Chaucer Tvoylus i. 103 So aun^elH w.-is hyre natyf 
beaute j)al lyke a hyuS inmorial semeue sche. C1386 — * 
Man 0/ Law's T. 541 Immortal god that sauedest Su-sanne 
Fro fals blame. 1494 Fadvan Chron. 6 AH these were 
Mynystris of god immortall. 1526 Tindale i Tim. i. 17 So 
then vnto god kynge everlastynge immort.'ill invisible and 
\\-^'se only be honoure and prayse for ever and ever, 1339 
Dyaloge i, Wks.155/1 What if ye woulde..wenethat 
bestes had immortal! soulesasmeii haue? 1636-9 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Age (cd. 2) 59 Departed out of this fraile 
life, to the immortall one. 1743 Young NL Th, vii. 1398 
Souls immortal, made for bliss. 1883 Finlaysos Biot. 
Relig., Etern. Life 87 A human soul might be immortal— in 
the sense of living on for ever, — and yet might never have 
.. ^eternal life’— the true spiritual life of fellowship with 
God. 

b. transf. Pertaining to immortal beings or im- 
mortality ; heavenly, divine, 

*535 Covcrdale 2 Esdras tL 45 These be ihey, that haue 

S ut of the mortall clothingeand put on the immortall. x6o6 
HAKs. Ant, <5- Cl. V. ii. 283, I haue Immoriall longings in 
me. 1B03-6 WoRDsw. Intimations ix. Our Souls have sight 
of that Immortal sea Which brought us hhher. 

2. In wider sense : Not liable to perish or decay ; 
everlasting, imperishable, unfading, incorruptible. 

1^0 R, yohnson's Ktngd. ^ Commw. 140 Of the Lawes 
in foree, some are fundamental! .. and immortall .. others 
are Temporal!. . 1644 Milton Areog. (Arb.) 43 The race, 


where that immortall garland is to be run for. 1752 Hume 
Pol. Disc. xii. 303 The world itself probably is not im* 
mortal. X776AUAM Smith W.N. i. xi. 111. (1869) I. 220 The 
precious metals . . are not necessarily immortal any more 
than they (the coarse metals]. 

b. spec. Of fame, or of famous works or their 
authors : Lasting through an unlimited succession 
of ages; that will not fade from the memory of 
men ; remembered or celebrated through all time. 

13x4 Barclay Cyt. <S* Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 18 [They] 
have in batayIe..Won fame immort.'ill, and excellent 
honours. 1633 Milton L' Allegro 137 Soft Lydian airj!, 
Married to immortal verse. 1738 Swift Pol. Cotiversat. 
Introd, 4 King William the 'I’hird, of ever glorious and im- 
mortal Memory. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IFalers II. 18 As our 
Immortal Boyle has demonstrated,’ they are compound 
bodies. 1840 Alison Europe (1840-50) VIII. )iv, 464 S.ira- 
gossa..has now. .become immortal in the rolls of fame. 1873 
Hamerton liitell. Life ix. vi. (1875) 331 It was during 
tedious years of imprisonment that Bunyan wrote his im- 
mortal allegory. 

f Immortal herb : = Immortelle. Obs. 

X73X-7 Miller Card. Diet., Xeranthemum, .. is vulgarly 
call’d the Immortal Herb, because the Flower of it may be 
kept for many Years for it has rigid Petals, which crackle 
as if they were Plates of Metal. 

3 . In hyperbolical \ise : Lasting, perpetual, con- 
stant, ‘undying*, ‘eternal*. 

. *338 Stephen in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. III. 223 With 
immortal thancks for youre inestyniable goodnes towarde 
me. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 75 The .. im- 
mortall hate, that all good men bcare to., such kind of 
crueltie. 1669 Pepvs Diary 29 Jan., I have made myself 
an immortal enemy by it. x68x^ Temple Mem. jii. Wks. 
*73* !• 356 An immortal Body of six thou’sand brave English, 
which were by Agreement to be continually recruited. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Immortal, . . abusivelj’ siiid of things that 
last longer than People would have them, such a Woman 
has an immortal Clack. 

f b. colloq. Superhuman, inhuman, excessive. Ohs. 
C1340 tr. Pol, Verg. Ettg. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 20S 
Then he besowght aj'd, wherby, throwgh his immortal 
benyfyt, he might retnrne safely unto his owne nobylytie. 
axSzq Hayward /'>wr V. Eliz. (Camden) 95 A most im- 
mortall and merctle.sse butcherle did arise. 

B. sb. 1 . An immortal being ; one not subject 
to death. In pi., esp. as a title for the gods of 
classical mythology. 

16.. Waller (J.), The Paphian queen, .. Like terror did 
among th' immortals breed, Taught by her wound that 
goddesses may bleed. X684 Bunvan ji. 8 She thought 
she s.*iw..her Husband in a place of Bliss among many Im- 
mortals. X774 J. Myihol. III. 87 (Jod.) There was 

a war carried on against the Titans of Babylonia, whom he 
styles the Immortals. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvi. 542 Under 
yon great city fight no few Sprung from Immortals, a 1834 

H. Reed Art-/, p.ng. Lit. vit. (1878) 236 Man .. Is an im- 
mortal, gifted with a .soul. 

2. Jig. a. In pi. n title for the royal bodygnard 
of ancient Persia (see quot. 183S) ; also, for other 
troops. 

xZoiEdin. Rev. II, 62 The English expedition was op- 
posed to their immortals, to troops covered with trophies 
and scars. 1823 Crabu TcchmL Diet., Immortals (il/iV-)i 
a term of derision applied to soldiers who never see nmr. 
xS^STHiRLWALLfPrirrctf II. XV. 253 A bod^’ of 10,000 Persian 
inhintry, the flower of the whole army, who were called the 
Immortals, because their number was kept constantly full. 

b. A person, esp. an author, of enduring fame : 
cf. A. 2 b. Usually in pi. 

j Applied familiarly to the forty members of the French 
Academy (F. les quarante immortcls'x, with a side refer- 
ence to the fact that their number is always filled up ; hence 

I sometimes to the Royal Academicians in England. 

*883 Froude Carlyle I. 421 He might not have been the 
Carlyle, who has conquered for himself among the Im- 
mortals. 

3 . That ■which is immortal ; immortality. 

X84X James Brigand i, As if the immortal within us were 
telling the mortal of an.xielies and griefs, and dangers ap- 
proaching. 1844 Mrs. Browning House of Clouds xiii, Love 
secures some fairer things, Dowered with his immortal. 
Hence IxamoTtalism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality; Immo’rtalist, one who believes in 
immortality; ImmoTtalness = Immortality; 
Ixnmo'rtalshlp [f. the sb.], the personality of an 
immortal (used as a burlesque title). 

1796 W, Taylor in Monthly A’rr'. XXL 509 Doctrines of 
freedom of the will, immaierialism, *immortalism, and 
theism. #11667 Jer, Tavlor Funeral Serm. 392{L.)Uhe 
inhabitants of Ister . . were called *Immorialists, becaus-e.. 
they saw this clearly, that virttious and good men do not 
(lie, but their souls do go into blessed regions. 18x7 « 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 15 Deists and atheists, 
immortalists and mortalists. 16x6 R. C. Times* llTiistle 
etc. (X871) X51 Then shall our corruptible flesh put on 
’’Immortalnesse and incorruption. x8x6 G. Colman hr. 
Grins, Fire .\liii, Up their *immortalships all bounced. 

Immortality (imfrjtre-liti). [ME. a. 
mortaliU (I2“i3th c. in Godef. Comply nd. L. 
immortdlitds, f. immortdlh Imjiortal,] 

I . The quality or condition of being immortal ; 
exemption from death or annihilation; endless life 
or existence ; eternity ; perpetuity. 

Conditional immortality', sec Conditional A. i. 
a 1340 Hamk)le PsallerxtCw. 10 pat i rn.iy get pc slate ot 
immorialite. 1433-50 tr. IIigden{Ko\h) 1. 5 A stor>'is..ine 
memory of life, .renewenge as thro immorialUe ihynpes like 
to peresche. 1526 Tixd.^le 1 Cor. xv. 53 This mortall *nust 
put on immorialite. 1539 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, X56/1 
When we . . saye wc shall dye . . and tourne all to dustc, we 
..nothing entende thereby to denye immortalite of our 
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soule. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, T^-, il/ii//.xxu. 31-2 The 
Sadducees denied . . the immortality of the Soul, and all our 
life after this. 57x9 Watts Ps. cxlvi. i, My days of praise 
shall ne’er he past While . . immortality endures. 1885 
Finlaysqn .A’/V/. Relig., Etern. Life 86-7 The word ' Im- 
mortality ' U often used .. loosely. When we speak of ‘ ihe 
immortality of the soul we sometimes simply emphasize 
the fact that the soul survives the death of the body ; but, 
at other times, we mean that the soul is destined to exist . . 
for ever, attrib. 1654 Whitlock Zootoinia 85 If you will 
believe them [quacks], you would take their Closets.. to be 
Immortality Offices, 

2. The condition of being celebrated through all 
time ; enduring fame or remembrance. 

153s CovERDALE Wisd. viii. 13 By the meanes of her 1 
shal optayne immortalite, and leaue behinde me an euer- 
lastinge memoriall. x6o8 Shaks. Per. iii. ii. 30 Virtue 
and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and 
riches, .immortality .attends the former, iSlaklng a man 
a god. 1800-24 Campbell Lines on Poland 22 In Fate’s 
defiance.. Poland has won her immortality. x866 R. W. 
Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. viii. 252 Shakspeare’s immortality is 
secure. 

Immortalizable (imfitaUijab’l), a. [f. 

Immortalize 4--AnLB.] Capable of being immor- 
talized, or of becoming immortal. 

x8ps in Daily News i Oct. 5^5 That man is not so much 
intrinsically immortal as immortalisable. 

f Immo*rtalizate, v. Obs. rare. [f. I.m- 

M011TAL-I--1ZE + -ATE.] trans. = IMMORTALIZE. 

1565 Pai.'ITer Pal. Pleas. I. 114 Which he placed over 
the gate of his castell to immortalixate the great chastitic 
of his. .wife. 

Immortalization (impatalaiz^-Jan). [f, ne.xt 
+ -ATiON. Cf. K. ijumortalisaiion ( 16 th c. in 
Littre).] The action of immortalizing, or fact of 
being immortalized. 

X603 Florio Moniaigne (16341 630 His [Alexander’s] con- 
cepts about his immortalization. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 846 ‘That amber immortalization', (the expres- 
sion of a man of genius). 1897 IPestm. Gas. 25 Oct. 10/2 
It is. .surprising that none of our newly-made millionaires 
should have sought the immortalisation which the endow- 
ment of .a great observatory gives. 

Immortalize (impitabiz), v. [f. Immortal 
+ -IZE. Cf. F. immorlaliser (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. To render immortal. 

a. To endow with endless life ; to o.'cempt from 
death. 

1633 Earl Mauch. At (1636) 28 The body glori- 

5 ed .. shall .. be purified, perfected, and immortalized. 
187s E, White Life hi Christ 111. xx. (1878) 283 He.. will 
complete the process by immortalising your mortal bodies 
also at the resurrection. 

b. To make (a thing') everhasting, confer end- 
less existence upon \ to perpetuate. 

e 1566 Jj Alday ir. Boaystumis Theat. World S ij, Print- 
ing.. is the treasurer that Immortallseth the monuments of 
our sptrltes. XS9X Davies tnunort. Sail cxxviii. Mortal 
things de.sire their like to breed, That so they may their 
kind immortalize. 16B8 South Serm. (1697) I. 520 What 
are most of the Histories of the World, but Lyes? Lyes 
immortalized. 17x5 ir. C'tess D'Annofs H^hs. 407 The 
King desir’d her not to immortalize her Grief. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. IM. § 41. X57 Errours. .generated by immor- 
talising, as it were, merely temporary forms of expression. 

c. To cause to be lemembered or celebrated 
through all time ; to confer enduring fame upon. 
(The prevailing sense.) Also absol. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 69 Holde, take thy fauors 
..and immortalize whom thou wilt with ihy toyes. T59X 
Shaks. X Hen. PI, 1. ii. 148 Driue them from Orleance, 
and be immortaliz’d, c 1665 Mr**. Hutchinson d/rw. C<j/, 
Hxtichittsoti (183S) 12/1 The gentile virtues, that so immor- 
talize the names of Cicero, Plutarch [etc.]. X790 Cowper 
My Mothers Piet. 8 Blest be ihe Art that can immortalize. 
1821-30 Ld. Cockbuun Mem. 211 A genius.. who has im- 
mortalized Edinburgh, — Walter .Scott. 1856 Grindon Life 
iii. (1875' 31 Tho^ exquisite shapes which ancient Art 
immortalized in marble. 

2. inlr. To become immortal ; to attain im- 
mortality or enduring fame. rare. 

1737 Pope Hor. Ep. u. i. 54 Say at what age a Poet 
grows divine?. .End all dispute; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin t' immortalize? 

Hence ImmoTtalissed ppl. a . ; ImmoTtalizing 
vbb. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6ii CoTGR., Immortalization, an immortali^tlon, an im- 
mortalizing. x6(^ Gale Crt. Geniites !. iii. iv. 59 These 
Divine immortalising drinks, Nectar and Ambrosi.x 1694 
F. Bracge Disc. Parablesi. 4 The word of God., will spring 
up. .to the nourishing. .naythe immortalizing of men. 1858 
Sears Athan. 11. xii. 250 [Christ] the great Exemplar of 
immortalized human nature. 

Immortalizer (im^utabizai). [f. prec, -h 
-erI.] One wiio or that which immortalizes. 

17x0 Tolanu Rejl, SachcverelVs Serin. 9 That they 
might have an Immortalizer in each Province. 1831 
Plackw. Mag. XXIX. 525 The insidlou*; immortalizer of 
frail beauty. 1885 tr. Hehn's Hand. PI. A* Anhn. 414 
To comfort one’s self with the hope of a life after death. .as 
the Getae did whom Herodotus calls ot affovart^oprer, the 
immortalizers. 

Immortally (im/utali), odv. [f. Dimortal 

-f--LY-.J 

1. In the way of immortal life or existence; 
endlessly, eternally, for ever. 

*** 5*9 §KnLTON Dethc Northumhld. 147 His right noble 
estate Immortallj’ whiche is immaculate. 1597 Shaks. 

2 lien. IV, \v. iv. 144 He that wearcs the Ctownc immort- 
ally, Long guard it youfs. 1756 Law Lett, import. SttbJ. 


132 The first divine.. nature of Adam, vihich was to have 
been immortally holy in union with God, is lost. 1855 
Browning Any Wife to Any Husband ix, Therefore she 
is immortally _my bride; Chance cannot change my love, 
nor time impair, 

b. Perpetually ; without withering. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. (1872) 1. 2 Green fields 

“-immortally green, whatever winter can do against them. 
2. coUoq. To a degree beyond that of mortals ; 
infinitely. [Cf. Cicero’s gaitdeo immortaliter.'] 
c 1540 tr. PoL Perg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 153 But 
King Edward, rejoysing immortally /or the victory letc.]. 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. i. ii. iv. vii. (1676) 100/2 As he 
(Matth. Paris] sailh of Edward the first at the news of. .his 
Sons birth, immortaliter gavisus, he was immortally glad. 
1883 HtirpeVs Mag. June 134/2 How immortally beautiful 
that girl was ! 

Immortase, -ese, -ise, obs. ff. Asiobtize. 

1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 461 11 . 113 Certeyn Hve- 
lode to be iramortesid iherto. 1487 Ibid. No. 893 111 . 331 
That ought font] of the .seide maners schuld be perpetually 
immortaysed a serteyn londe. 1657 Howell Loiuiinop. 67 
For the immortlsing and propriation of the Prior3% 

il Immortelle il Fr. zmoitg-l). [Fr. 

(short for Jietir immortelle^ fern, of immortel Im- 
mortal.] A name for various composite flowers 
of papery texture (esp. Helickrysnm orienlalCy and 
other species of Helichrysumy Xeranthetnumy etc.) 
which retain their colour after being diied : *= 
Everlasting B. 4. 

1832 Backwoods Canatia iv. (1836) 45 I'hc white love- 
everlasting, the same that the chaplets .are made of by the 
French and Swiss girls to adorn the tombs of their friends, 
and which tliey call immortelle ; the Americans call it life- 
everlasting. 1838 Miss Pardoe River 4- Desert II. 17 
A tall black cross, croivned with immortelles. 1867 Ladv 
Herbert CrzK//<*Z- ix. 139 Clifls. -covered., with a beautiful 
bright lavender-coloured immortelle, 

t Immo’rtgage, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im -5 + 
Mortgage.] trans, - Mortgage v. 

*575 Gahvay Arch, in \oih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 

V. 426 The said Clan Teige shuld not immortgadge or put 
t<^ledge anny. .of ther landes. 

Immortification (impatifikv‘‘Jan). [ad. eccl. 
L. immort ijicdtto (cf. immortijicdlus in A Kempis 
De ImUatione\ f. im- (l 5 i- 2 ) + morlificdtio Mor- 
tification. Cf. F. immorlijication (F r. de Sales).] 
Want of mortification; a condition of the soul 
in which the p.assions are not mortified. 

1626 T, H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 330 Sometime 
il [sadness), proceedeth from a great immottificaijon cf 
passion. 1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. § 4. 121 Immor- 
tification of spirit is the cause of all our..spiritu<'il indis- 
positions. lbid.n,%<i. 151 A state of infirmili', bui..also of 
sin and death, a state of immortific.atlon. 1854 Faber 
Growth in Holiness viii. (1872) 133 In a spiritual man im- 
patience to die would be no trifling immortlflcation. 

So Iramo rtifled a. [repr.med.L. immorltficdliis'], 
not mortified. 

1854 Fadcr Growth in Holiness viu. (1872) 1:5 One of 
the common delusions of immortified effeminacy, 
t ImmO'ta'blCy tz. Obs. rare. [ad. lateL. fw- 
motdhiliSj {, im- (Xm-'-^) + moldbilts (Vulgate) 
moving, movable, f. motdrey freq. of movere, 
mol’ to move.] = Immovable. 

*577 BnllingePs Decades (1592) 844 Opinions.. firme 
and immotable. 

i* IzUdO’te, PPi-‘ Obs. [ad. L. immdt’Us, f. 
itH’ (Im--) + motus moved, p.a. pple. of tnovere to 
Move,] Unmoved {Jit. andy!^.). 

x6ox Weevf.R Mirr. Mart, Biijb, .A needle plac’d in 
equall disiance, Betwixt a Load-stoiie and an Adamant, Bj* 
eilherdr,a\vne, .stands immote, 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
II. x8o With an immote and unjdelding constancy. 

t ImmO'te, Obs. rare’-K [f. immdt-y ppl. 
stem of late L. immovere to move into or upon, 
place upon, f. im- + movere to move.] 

irons. To convey or put upon something. 

cx4»o Pallad. on Hush. iv. 109 Oyidregges salt effunde 
vppon the roote ; Fforgrettest trcen..vj congeus or ihj of 
hit ymmote \imnmtcas\. 

Immotile -aill, a. ff. Im-2 + Motile : 

cf Immote fpl. a.] Not motile; incapable of 
movement. 

1872 H. C. Wood in Smithsonian Con!, to KnowL <1874) 
XIX. 2x3 Propagation by me.ms of three immotile organs, 
generally placed upon distinct plants. 1875 Bennett it 
Dver Sachs' Bot. 789 The lateral leaflets of Desmodium 
gyrans are.. immotile when the temperature of the air is 
below 22® C. 

t Imnio’tion. Obs. nonee’sod. [f. Hi-i + Mo- 
tion.] ? Impulse, (App. fantastically used.) 

1706 Vanbrugh Mistake iv. \NTv5. (Rildg.) 452/1 By cer- 
min immotions, which — um~-cause, as one may suppose, 
a sort of convulsive— yes, — hurricanious, um [etc.]. 

Immotioned (imdii-Jand, imm-), a. rare. [f. 1 
I31-- + Motion sb, + -eo^.] Without motion, j 
motionless, 1 

1821 Mojr in Blackiv. Ma^, X 641 Still and imtnolionedK ; 
are the leafless woods. 1834— /frrVe Loc/tleved 
She lay.. immolioned as a statue overthrown. /- 

Iminotive (imoo tiv, imm-), a. [ff jjj. 2 4. 
Motive a.] Unmoving, or incapable nf Movement. 

1627-47 FelthaM Resolves x. Ixii. 190 Laid ill stillness 
of ail immoiive calme. x8^ Encycl. Brit. q-j 'i 

Almost insenbibic and immoiive. ^ • 

tXmnion'ld, v. Ohs. [f Im-1 + MSclo; cf 
Injiould.J trans. To enclose as in a moCkjj. 


i6io G. Fletcher CZ-jvi/’j Viet. ii. .\lix,So fabled Homer 
old, lhat Circe, with her potion, charm’d in gold, Vj,'d 
manly soules in beastly bodies to inimould. 

tlmmou'iid, ». Obs. [f Im-i + Mou.n-d j^.] 
trans. To surround or enclose with a mound or 
mounds. 

*59 * Sylvester Dn Bnrtns i. iii. 218 These straight and 
narrow streamed Fennes, And In-land Seas which many 
a Mount immoiinds. 1610 W. Folkisgham Art of Sun'ty 
It. ii. 49 Collaierage Actiue, .as. .haying, hedging orshawing, 
immounding, im^ayling, immuring. 

Immovability (imz 7 vabi*lTti). Also 4 in- 
moeuCe)ablete. [f. asnext : sce-iTV.] Theqnaluy 
or condition of being immovable ; immovablencss. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) So as it 
ne may nat countrefeten it .. for the inmceuablete [■at is 
to scyn Jjat is in the eternlte of god. 1742 tr. Algarotti on 
‘ Nexviott's Theory ’ II. 183 Our Speculations, .to prove tlic 
Immoyeability of the Sun. 1854 Btnckiv. Mag. LXXV. 
56 .A Tribunal ,. whose members .. enjoy .. immovability 
from office. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 
343 Modern astronomical observation. .has. .exploded the 
idea of the immovabilhj’ of the stars. 

Immovable (im«'vab’I), a. (and sb.) Also 4 
inxnoeueable, 5 znmeuable, 5-6 iniinoov(e)- 
able, (5- immoveable, [f, Im-- + Movable. 
Cf. obs. F. immo{it)vable.'\ That cannot be moved. 

1. lit. That cannot be moved physically; firmly 
fixed ; incapable of movement. Often less strictly : 
Motionless, stationary, fixed. 

1387-8 T. UsK 7'est. Love hi. iv. (Skeat) 1. 207 No rea.son 
defendeth. that some thing ne male be in time tcmporell 
mouing, lhat in eternc is immouable. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
262/1 Inmeuable, immobilis. xss5 Fuen Decades 325 
Armies of men passe ouerthe immouable be. 1596 Svlnscr 
F". Q. V. ii. 35 The earth was in the middle centre pight, 
In which it doth immoucable abide. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Alaiideish's Trav. 2x4 They lie down all along upon the 
ground, immovable as Statues. 1774 C. J. Piiirrs Voy. N. 
Pole 157 By these means the point of suspension of the 
pendulum is rendered much more immovable. 1831 K. 
JCnox Cloquet’s Anat. x68 The articulations are n.nturally 
divided into.. the moveable and the immoveable. s83X 
Brewster Nexvion (1855) I. xi. 255 In his eye the sun 
stood immovable in the centre of the universe. 

2. fig. Not subject to change ; unalterable, fixed. 
Immovable feast \ see Feast sb. i. 

f X374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. X72 (B. M. Addit. JIS.) 
pis like infinite moeuynp of temporel pinges fohvip pis pre* 
sentarie estat of lijf mmoeueable. a zs33 Ld. Berners 
Golil. Bk. M, A urel. (1546) P y b, The . , r^m of Egypt . . 
badiie a lawe immouable. X663 )• Stencer Prodigies 
(1665) 3* 2 Kingdoms . . increasing to a greatness in the ej e 
of sense immovable, and at last concluding in soil and 
dirt. 1706 PiULLirs s. v.^ Moveable Feasts, The Immove- 
able Feasts are those, which .. constantly fall on the same 
Day of the Month. X87X R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 209 
Words which his heedful sou! had kept Immovable ever. 

b. Incapable of being diverted from one’s pur- 
pose: sleodfast, unyielding. 

1534 Elvot Doctr. Princes 8 It becometh . . to princes in 
matter of justice, to have the minde immoveable. ^ x6oo 
E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 16 Resting immoos'e.able in his 
counsels, and most obstinate In his opinion.^ 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xvlii. Heroes immovable by pain or_ plctYSure. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiii, Mr. Jorkins has hisopinions 
on these subjects.. . Mr. Jorkins is immovable. 

c. Incapable of being stirred or affected with 
feeling; emotionless, impassive, 

1639 liRUGis Xr.Camus* Mor. Relat, 229 His silence and his 
immoveable countenance gave, an answer whlcli was not 
favourable. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. ii, His features %\cre 
immovable. 

3. Laxu. Not liable to be removed; permanent : 
applied to lands, houses, elc., as opposed to mov- 
able goods, 

C2449 Pecock Repr, in. I. 277 Immouable godls. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 65 Of immoueable thinges, as of 
houses, or of demeanes, or of glebe, and such like, eccle- 
siasticall persons can notdispo'C by theirtestaments. x65t 
Hobbes Levinth. 11. xxiv. 130 All commodities, Moveable, 
and Immoveable. 1726 Ayliffe Pnrergon 84 When .an 
Executor begins to meddle with the immove.abic Estate, 
before be has seiz’d on the moveable Goods. xB^x Markby 
Elem. Laxu § 117 Thus land is., both physically and 
legally immoveable. 

B. sb. {favj.') A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3 ) ; almost alw.ays in 
pi. Immovable property, as land and things 
adherent thereto, as trees, buildings, servitudes. 

J5S8 J , Meu-IS Briefe Insir. B j, 'Hfis. .InueoiOTie of all 
my goods, moueables, and iminoueables. 1677 Govt. Venice 

V- »..r .t-_ 1 '. ..ru,^..c.c 1 nr 


Law Wks. 1843 1. 513 If he has properly, it consists either 
in immoveables, or in moveables. *884 Law I tines ncy. 
LI. iia-'x The properly, .is, as regards immovables, govcrncu 
by the law of England. 

Immovableness [r.jirec.+ 

-.NESS.] The quality or condition of hciiig im- 
movable (lit. andjTg.). , ..... . 

ableiL«. 17.7 Bkadccv i 

sTo "“TS hAVt 

;!;\vllh(ulknbnt5.lr<on,phccm.m.no«L^ 

ImmOvaWy (im'i vabli). ntlv. [j. as ptcc. + 
-LV-.1 In an iniinonable manner (///. and yf;’'.; ; 
fixedly, steadfastly, unalterably. 
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IMMOVED. . 

*435 M*syn Fire of Love 46 Hym-self in only desire of 
hys makar in-moueabily. 1628^ Le Grys^ tr. Ba^'clafs 
Argents 81 He immoueably persisted on his former shew 
of mildnesse. 1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy III. xv, She 
leaned upon her elbow immovably. 1843 J. G. Wilkinson 
Swedenborg's Anim. Kingd. I. ii. 60 The upper jaw is 
immoveably fi.ved to the bones of the cranium, 
t Xuiinoved (im/ 7 *vd, foct, ini77*ved, iram-), 
fpL a. Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + moved ^ pa. pple. of Move v!\ 
Unmoved, motionless; unaltered. 

x6oo Heywood sst Pt. Edw. /K, v. Wks. 1874 I. 76 An 
immoved, constant, fix^d Star. 1634 — plaidenh. welt 
Lost I. ibid. IV. 109 We are fixt and .stand immou’d. 1659 
Shirley Content. Ajax Ulysses i, Did he stand im- 
moved As I, when I received upon my casque A mighty 
javelin? 

t ImniTl'd, V. Ohs. Also enmud, eramudde. 
[f. Im- 1 + Mud.] irons. To enclose or bury in mud. 

s6ix Florio, Innolutarey to enmud, to enmire. 1644 
Dicby Nat. Bodies \xx.y\. 315 It is naturall for such cold 
creatures to emmudde {ed. 1645 immud] th^mselues. 

ZmmTllld (imynd), a. rare. [ad. L. immnnd- 
us, {. ini' (Im-2) + mundits clean, pure. Cf. F.- 
ininionde.] Unclean, impure ; filthy, foul. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. 11. v, Through their owne 
nastinesse and sluttishnesse, and immund sordid maner of 
life. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 48 Where birds 
immund find shelter dank. 1875 H. S. Cunningham Citron. 
Dustyjore <1877) 288 Great were the cleansings, the white- 
washings. .in many an immund old town .and ill-odoured 
village. 

•i* ImmTmdixity. Obs. [ad. obs. F. immon- 
diciU (1480 in Godef.), irreg. f. immondice im- 
purity, ad. L, imvmnditia Immunditv. (The 
form was perh. influenced by impudiciti Impu- 
DioiTY.)] Uncleanness, impurity ; filthiness, b. 
concr. in pi. Impurities. 

1530LYNDESAV Test. PaPyngo 212 O fals warld, fyon thy 
felycitie, Thy Prj'de, Auaryce, and Immundicitie 1 1541 
R. Copland Gnydods Quest. Chirurg. Q iij, He hath no 
receptacle where to holde the sayd immundycytees. xWo 
tr. Aniyraldns' Treat, cone. Retig. 1. iii. 40 Exempt from 
the contagion of their immundicity. 
t Immu'ndified, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Ijr -2 
+ MDKDIFIED.] Not mundified, uncleansed. 

XS97 A. M. tr. Gtdllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 46b/i Then 
foUoweih the mundifyed and cleane compresse thervnder, 
in the steade of the immundifyed. 

Immundity (imo-nditi). rare. [f. L. im- 
mund-its biiiUND + -ity ; cf. L. immunditia, but 
this gave F. mmondicej] Uncleanness, filthiness, 
impurity. 

1870 E. H. Pembcr Trag. Lesbos Pref. n The ascription 
to Sappho of the various extravagances and immundities of 
the common myth. 

Immune (imi? 7 *n), a. [ad. L. exempt 

from a public service, burden, or charge, free, 
exempt, f. fw- (Im- ~ ) + munis ready to be of service, 
munus service, duty ; cf. obs. F. immune ^e.xempt, 
free, priviledged, discharged from’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

Found in the general sense from 15th to X7th c. Reintro- 
duced c 1880 (perh. from Fr. or Ger. use) in connexion with 
the^ investigation of the nature of infectious diseases and 
their prevention by inoculation and the like,] 

1 . Free {from some liability); exempt. Obs. in 
general sense since 17th c. 

CI420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 237 O Sone of God.. of synys 
drope or fraude immuyn. 1653 E. Chisenhale Cath, 
Hist. 263 These Provincials were free and immune without 
appealing to the See of Rome. 1658 J. Robinson Eiidoxa 
ix. 48 The Cochlearia,.wiU not abide the French Air, 
(which is immune from it). 

2 . spec. Having immunity from hurtful bodily, 
influences; as the influence of poison, the contagion 
of infectious diseases, and the like, esp. when 
rendered so by inoculation, etc. (Cf. Immunize.) 

x88t Local Govt. Board, Rep. Medical OftceraooPzsXeMT 
further states that the animals inoculated with the mitigated 
virus remain immune against further attacks of anthrax, x888 
F. P. CoBBE in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 226 But (to use the new 
medical barbarism)vveare never ‘immune 'altogetherfrom the 
contagion. 1888 E.R. LANKESTERin Watts' Dict.Chevt.s.\. 
Bacteria, An animal which had sursdved an attack of the 
virulent B. anthracis was thereby rendered ‘ immune ’ to 
.subsequent attacks, just as one attack of small-pox renders 
its survivor ‘immune' in regard to that disease. 1891 
WooDHEAD Bacteria 372 He was able by inoculation to 
render an animal immune to the action of the more virulent 
anthrax bacillus. 1894 Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 529 The new 
serum has the power, .of rendering those who surround the 
p,aiient immune from the poison. 1^8 Times 25 Aug. 5/1 
They had not been able to render animals immune from the 
attacks of the parasites. 

b. ns sb. An immune person or animal.^ 

189S Westm, Gnz. 29 Apr. 7/j Regiments (mainly com- 
posed of negroes from the Southern Slates and other 
yellow fever immunes). 

.Immunist (imi;7‘nist). [ad. F. immnniste, f, 
immunity Immunity.] One who enjoys an im- 
munity (see Immunity i). 

1897 Maitland Domesday Beyond ii. 277 It is con- 
ceded that the * immunlst ' (it is convenient to borrovy' 
a term that French writers have coined) is entitled to mam' 
of the fines and^ forfeitures that arise from offences com- 
mitted within his territory. Ibid. 288 The land-lord. .is 
an immunist, or is the king, who.. occupies the position of 
an immunist. 

iBunuuity CimiT 7 mti). Also 4 ynmumt©, 
(6 emenyte, 7 omunity), imunity. [ad. L. im- 


munitds freedom from public services or charges, 
in med.L. privileged place, sanctuary, f. immunis 
Immune: see -ity, and cf. F. immuniU (1341 in 
Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . Zaw. Exemption from a service, obligation, 
or dnty; freedom from liability to taxation, juiis- 
diction, etc.; privilege granted to an individual 
or a corporation conferring exemption from certain 
taxes, burdens, or duties. Also less strictly or iri 
lion-technical use: Non-liability, privilege. (Cf. 
Franchise.) 

2382 Wyclif X Macc. x. 34 Dais of ynmunlte [Gloss or 
fraunchise], and of remissioun, to alle Jewis that ben in my 
rewme. 1549 Latimer 6 th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (.\rb.) 161 
There is sum place in London, as they saye, immunitie, 
imf>unitie. What should I call It? apreueledged place for 
whoredome. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) ^70 The 
Senate.. in favour of his Profession, gave immunity to all 
others that from that time forth did practise Physick. 16x3 
Purchas (*614) 327 Enriching, .the place with 

name of a Citie, with building and immunitie. 1623 Con- 
way in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 155 His Maje.sty fore- 
sawe an infinite liberty, a perpetuall emunity graunted to 
the Roman CathoHques. 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 1. iii, 
A foul injury and derogation.. of that birth-right and im- 
munity whicn Christ hath purchas'd for us with his blood. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. V. 243 The English 
subject continued to pride himself in his immunity from 
taxation without consent of parliament. 2897 Maitland 
Domesday Beyond \\. 270X0 an ordinary' case the clause 
of immunity will first contain some general words declaring 
the land to be free of burdens in general, and then some 
exceptive words declaring that it is not to be free from 
certain specified burdens. 

b. with pi. : A particular exemption or privilege. 

1538 Starkey England n. i. 151 Ceriayn pryuylegys and 
prerogatyf. .as. .he schold not be constraynyd to go forth 
to warre. .wyth such other lyke immunytesand piyuyle^ys. 
X57X Act 13 Eliz. c. 29 § 5 All manner of Liberties Fraunchises 
Immunyties .. geven or graunted to the said Chauncellor 
Maisters and Schollers of either of the said Universities. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 117 Merchandizing. .the 
purchasing of an Immunity or Monopoly to the prejudice 
ofourcounlry. 1759 RoBERTSON/f/rA A‘<r<»/.(i8i3)I. i.xsCivil 
privileges and immunities were the consequence of their 
victories. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vH, He is the Provost 
of Perth, and. .must see the fVeedoins and immunities of the 
burgh preserved. Z872 Yeats Grasvih Comm. 128. 

2. spec. i^Eccl^ Exemption of ecclesiastical per- 
sons and things from secular or civil liabilities, 
burdens, or duties ; as the exemption of the clergy 
from lay jurisdiction, or of church property from 
secular taxation, and the freedom of sanctuary 
from invasion. Chiefly with an and pi. 

* 5*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 768 God forbid 
that any man should.. breake the immunite and libertle of 
that sacred Sanctuarte. 1524 Sc. Acts fas. V (3814) 2B6 
That the fredomezand Hberteis of halikirk,with all priuelegis 
& emenyleis thairof..be obserult. 1563-87 Foxb A. ff PI. 
(1596) 93/2 Men of the clergie .. he indued with speciall 
privileges and immunities. 1600 Skene Reg. MaJ., Slat. 
Robt. II, 49 How oft ane manslayer takes him self to the 
immunitie of the kirk. x6io Bp. Carleton juried. 361 
These immunities which Emperours and Princes haue 
gjuen to the Church, the Church* ought to' inioy without 
disturbance, and to withdraw such immunities, were high 
sacriledge and impiety. 1711 Load. Gaz. No. 483iy2 The 
Congregation of Immunities have.. had under their Con- 
sideration the Affairs of Naples, where the Viceroy has 
caused several Criminals of State to be taken forcibly out 
of the Churches, w’hilher they had fled for Sanctuary, 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 34 The qu^tion of the 
immunities of the ciergy bad been publicly raised. 

t 3 . Freedom from onlinaiy restraints; undue 
freedom, licence. Obs. 

[1549: see 1.1 xs83Stubbes.4««7A.»4^«j. I. (1B77) 143 The 
arguments of tragedies is anger, wrath, immunitie, cruel- 
tie, iniurie, incest, ihurlher. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat iv. ii, To pay your debts, and lake your lechery. . 
With all your other choice immunities, a 1680 Butler 
Retu. (1759) I. 136 And he. .Is sentenc’d and deliver’d up 
To Satan.. For ventVing wickedly to put a Slop To his 
Immunities and free Affairs, 

4 . Freedom or exemption from any natural or 
usual liability, or from anything evil or injurious. 

1592 tr. funius on Rev. xxii. 1 Freedome and immunity 
from all evil. 1677 Hale Coniempl. ii. 162 , 1 have no cause 
to hope for an Immunity from Trouble, so long as I have no 
Immunity from Sin. 2683 Bovlc in Phil. Trans. XVI I. 634 
Three thousand Grains of Water, (whose Immunity from 
common Salt we tr>'’d apart). 1756 Burke 5 ‘wW. i^B. x. xv, 
Nor is it, either in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity 
from them which produces our delight. 1854 C. Bronte in 
Mrs. GaskellXi^ 437 It is long since I have known such 
comparative immunity from headache. 1894 J.T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 32 Ireland hascnjoj'ed an immunity from 
snakes. 

6. The condition of being immune from or in- 
susceptible to poison, the contagion of a specific 
disease, or the like; immunization: see Immune c, 2. 
[So mod.F. immunity (Littre).] 

1879 Si. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 7x5 In one of the five 
instances .. the apparent immunity must have lasted for at 
^east two years, that being the inter\'al between the two 
diphtheritic visitations. 1887 Oxf. Biol. ATem. tr. E. du 
Bois Reyjtiand 408 The immunity of vipers from their own ; 
poison proved by Fontan.T. xS^S.^Li-vvTTSysi. Med. I, ^64 
The arnm.al remains passive while the immunity-conferring 
substances are applied to its tissues. 

6. 'proposed use. (See quot.) 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. x. 232 Outside 
this association there., was the Household, considered as 
a corporate body, without any relation to other Households. 


. .The independent position of the Household maybe called 
Immunity, as opposed to Community. 

Immimization (imij/nsiz^'-Jan). [f. next + 
-ATioN.] The action of immunizing or fact of 
being immunized. 

1^3 Virchow in Wesim. Gaz.ij Mar. 7/1 It is alsoakind 
of immunisation which., has also great drawbacks ; for this 
hardening against unjust attacks leads very easily to a 
; similar indifference towards just attacks, and . . it finally 
: leads also to indifference to praise and recognition. 2894 
’ Lancet 3 Nov. 1044 Artificial immunisation, even against 
diseases liable to recurrence, such as anthrax. x8^ Allbutt 
^ Sysi. Med. I. 561 'The process of immunisation is ‘ accumu- 
lative*. 

Immunize (i-miwnaiz), V. [f. Immune + -ize.] 
trans. To render immune from or insusceptible to 
poison, or infection. 

2892 in Brit. Med. frjtl. 20 Feb. 379-80 (Iransl. fr. 
German) Emmerick succeeded in protecting animals by in- 
oculating them with the tissue juices of immunised animals. 
1894 fVestm. Gaz. 21 Aug. 2/3 Experience in the new 
methods of immunising, 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 The im- 
munising power of the serum. 1894 Sat. Ra>. 37 Nov. 
^2p In 3891 .. Professor Hankin pointed out that the 
injection of the serum of animals .. immunized by repeated 
inoculations, had a preventive or curative effect hy destroy* 
ing or neutralizing in the blood the products of disease- 

? roducxng microbes. 189$ Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 515 
'rof. Carl Fraenkel first immunized guinea-pigs against 
diphtheria. 

t ImmuTal, v. Ohs. [f. Im -1 + Mubal (f. L. 
murus wall).] irons. To wall in. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex, VII (1867) 121 The corps 
were at their length immuralled in thecas or, as it were, in 
hollow shelves dug in to the wall. 

i* Immu'rate, //A Obs. \p.^.\,. immurdi- 
us, pa. pple. of immurdre to Immure,] Immured. 

*593 R- Barnes Parthenophil Madr. vii. in Arb. Cartier 
V. 364 O chaste desires, which held her heart immurate In 
waifs of adamant unfoiied 1 

Immure (imiuou), v. Also 6 eirnire. [ad. 
med.L. immurdre, i. im- (Im-1) + wall (cf. 

late L. viiirdrc to wall). Cf. F. emmurer, which 
may be the immediate source.] 
fl. trans. To wall in, to surround with a wall 
or walls ; to fortify. ( sslate L. Oh's. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barlas tr. f. iv. Handie-crafis 375 
With stones. .And clayle morter. .fie immures his fort. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 114 These [walls] .. appeare to have im- 
mured but a part of the Citie. 1698 Fryer E. Uxdia ^ 
P. 75 An Altar . .j'mmured by a Square Wall. 2746 Tour 
through Ireland lx. 1 87 It is certain the Town was immured 
long before that Date. 

absol. 2656 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Ecel. iii. 
(1648) 4 A lime to batter down, a time t'immure. 

2 . To shut up or enclose within walls ; to' im- 
prison ; to confine as in a prison or fortress. 

1588 Shaks. L, L, L. hi. i. 126 Thou wert emured, 
restrained, captiuated, bound. 2594 — Rich, III, iv, i. ito 
P itty, you ancient Slones, hose tender Babes, Whom Enuie 
hath immur’d within your Walls, c 1645 Howell I. 
VI. 1 , ’Tis not so tedious to me, as to others to be thus im- 
mur’d (in the Fleet). 1792 Mrs. "Raucuttil Rom. Forest iii, 
Too Jong I bad been immured in the walls of a cloister. 
3^7 Disraf.li Tattered 1. ii, Resolved to break his son’s 
spirit by keeping him immured in the country. 2879 Dixon 
Windsor I. ii. 17 As rebels, .they were immured in jail. 

■ f b. To shut off, exclude, seclude from. Obs. . 
1626 R. C. Times Whistle v. 2328 Whom carnall sence & 
appetite immures From God & goodnesse. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. 111. (1682) 230 They live immured from the sight 
of the World. 

3 . iransf and fig. To enclose, encompass, en- 
circle, surround ; to shut in, confine. Now rare. 

1583 Stubbes Ahat. Abus. i. (1877) 23 A pleasant. .Hand, 
immured aboute with the Sea. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii. 
328 Loue first learned in a Ladies ej'es, Liues not alone 
emured in the braine. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 135 The 
lodge here is in a craggie place immured betwixt two Hxls. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xxiii. 44 Immur’d we sat, and catch’d 
each passing sound. 2820 ScoRESBY./Ic<r. Arctic Reg, I. 298 . 
In situations far immured among the northern ice. 
b. refl. To shut oneself up. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. 11. vii. (1612) 30 They and their 
King, immure themselves at length. 1627 May Lucan ii. 
(1631) 19 Himselfe immuring in Brundusium’s hold. 2752 
Johnson Rambler No., 180 r 9 Men bred in shades and 
silence, taught to immure themselves at sunset. i8z6 Dis- 
raeli Viv, Grey ill. i, To immure himself for three years in 
a German University. 

4 . To build into a wall ; to build up or entomb 
in a wall. Also iransf 

167s E. Wilson Spadacr. Duttelm. 9 Hairs, Strawy Grains 
of Sand [etc.] are frequently found immured in Hmistones. 
28o8(see Immured]. 2852 [seelMMURiNc]. 1863 Sir G. Scott 
Glean. Westm. Abb. (ed. 2) 64 The end of the tomMias b^n^ 
immured in the lower part of the chapel of King Henrj’ V, 
Hence Immu*ring vhl. sb. 

^ 16x0 W. Folkincham y 4 r/^.S‘w/T’rj'it. ii. 49 
impayling, immuring, skirting, Girding. 2852 J. H. New- 
man Cath. in Eng. 315 The toVturings, the slarvjngs, the 
immurings, the murderings proper to a monastic cstabush- 
ment. 

flmmuTe, sb. Obs. rare. In 7 [f* 

IsiMURE v."] Somethin^ that immures ; a wall. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. Prol. 8 Their vow is made To 
ransacke Troy, within whose strong emures Uhe rauislio 
Helen.. sleepcs. 

ImiuTired (imiuoud), ppl. a. [f. Immure v.^ + 
-EdL] Enclosed in walls or as in walls; im- 
prisoned, confined ; built up in a wall. 

2596 Edzvardlll, ii. t. 27 The prisoner of immured dark 
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constraint. 1631 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 6 Among those 
immured Hermites of Saint Hennagora. 1740 Gray Let. 
in Poems (1775) 81 The doors . , we saw opened to him, and 
all the other immured (Ordinals came thither to receive 
him. 1808 Scott Marmion ii.xxv.no/e, A female skeleton, 
which, from the shape of the niche, and the position of the 
figure, seemed to be that of an immured nun. 

Immurement (imiua*jment). [f. Immure v. 
+ -MENT.] The action of immuring or condition 
of being immured ; imprisonment, confinement. 

1736 Bailky (folio) Pref., Immurement^ an inclosing be- 
tween two Walls, a Punishment used in Popish Countries. 
*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 17B/1 By the interposition 
of his wife, whose aim was not the death but immurement 
of his daughter. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 275 Her melan- 
choly immurement pnd tragic end. 

Immusical (imiz/'zikal, imm-), a. 'l^QVtrare'. 
[f. Im- 2 +- Musical.] Not musical or harmonious ; 
unmusical. 

1626 Bacon SyTva § loi All Sounds are either Musicall 
Sounds, .which Sounds are euer Equall ; As Singing Or 
Immusicall Sounds; which are euerVnequall ; Such as are 
the Voice in Speaking, all Whisperings, .. all Percussions. 
1679 Refined Courtier 13/1 We ought industriously to 
refrain from singing, especially if the voice be immusical. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ii. 34 What our . . Writers 
fancy of their ..Scales, is known to be utterly Immusical. 
1890 Standard 26 Mar. 3/8 They were not an immusical 
nation. 

Hence Immu'sically adif.y unmusically. 

1694 S. S. Loyal ^ Impart. Satirist Ded. A ilj, In- 
genious Whimseys, which sound but immusically to a 
Judicious Ear. 

Immuta'bilitjST (imit/tabi-lTti). [f. Immutable 
•b -ITT ; after F, L. hnmntdbilitds^ 

The quality of being immutable ; unchangeable- 
ness, invariablen'ess, iinalterableness. 

XS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol, m. xi. § 3 Did any part of that 
[God’s] will require the immutabUity of laws concerning 
church polity? x6ii Bible Heb. vi. 17 The immutabilitie 
of his counsell. 1718 Freethinker No. 64 f 8 No Nation 
ever insisted, so rigorously, upon this Immutability of 
Laws, as the Locrians. *863 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) 
III. 8 He has really entirely lost faith in the immutability 
of species. 

Immutable (imb 7 -tabU), a. Also 5 in-, [ad. 
L. immutabil-iSt f. fw- (Im-2] mutdhilis Mutable. 
(Also in i5-i6tU c. F.)] 

1 . Not mutable ; not subject to or susceptible of 
change; unchangeable, unalterable, changeless. 

x4za-2o Lyog. Citron, Troyu.xvi, He was. .Perseuerant 
ana of will immutable. 14.. Cireitmcision in Ttaidale's 
Vis, (1843) 97 Sothfast kyng whos regne is inmutabull. 
1526 Tindale Heb. vi. 18 By two immutable thynges (in 
which it was vnpossible that god shulde lye). 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. xv, 79 The Lawes of Nature are Immutable 
and Eternal!. 1710 Frideaux OHg. Tithes iv. 170 This 
grant shall remain firm, and immutable. xSat J. Q. Adams 
tn C. Davies' Metr. Syst. lit. (1871) 131 To find. .some im-' 
mutable standard of linear measure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 42 We speak of eternal and immutable justice, 
but not of eternal and immutable pleasure. 

b. Uchn. Not subject to variation in different 
cases ; invariable ; used e.g. of markings ^Yhich 
are the same in all the individuals of a species. 

ifizt Heyhn Microcosmns 2 The greater circles are 
either Immutable as the iEquator, [or] Mutable as the 
Meridian, Horizon. 1706 Phillips, Immutable Circlis-. 
are the same to all the Inhabitants of the Earth. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 73 Nature 
bestows on every being that which is adapted to it. .accord- 
ing to the Latitude for which it is destined. . . Some of 
these adaptations are.. immutable, and others variable. 

^ H 2. [Im- 1.] = Mutable : cf. Immute v. Obs. 

igSi Marbeck Bk. 0/ Nates 867 If salvation were by us to* 
be gotten, then we are so immutable that we should every 
minute of an houre, cast away ourselves. 

Hence Immu'ta'bleness, the quality of being 
immutable, immutability. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr xl. 345 In power of binding, 
and all validities, except immutablenesse. .equall to Diuine. 
a 1687 H. More Confect. Cabbal., Def. (x7i2) App. viiL 184 
The steddiness and immutableness of the Matter. 
ImmutaTjly (imi/ 7 *tabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2.] Ill an immutable manner; without pos- 
sibility of or liability to change ; unchangeably. 

x6oi Dent Pathw. Heaven 282 To be immutably good, is 
proper onely to God. a X711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 33 God ever is immutably the same. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. II. V. (1866) 229 Immutably determined to 
permit no change of religion within his dominions, 
ZmmTltate (i*mi«t/t), a. rare. [ad. L. tm~ 
tnftldl’USf f. ifrt' (Im-2) + muidltts, pa. pple. of 
miitdre to change.] Unchanged. 

1788 J. Lee Inirod. Boi. iii. xi. (ed. 4) 213 Having two 
Cotyledons; and these are either, hnmulatey unchanged; 
..Plicate, {o\ded\. .Duplicate, doubled [etc.]. 

t Xnimnta<*ti021. Ohs. [ad. X. immutdtidnr 
cm, n. of action f. immutdre ; see next. Cf. obs. 
F. immulaiion.'] Mutation, change, alteration, 
transformation. (In quot. I704 = Htpalla’ge.) 

ei34o tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. ^Camden) I. 195 -The 
younger abatid their pride, while they endevored novelties 
and immuiation. xs^ Pottenham Eng. Poetie in. xii. 
(Arb.) X75 Defect, or sunilusage .. or immutation in the 
same speaches. .altering either thecongniitie grammaiicall, 
or the sencCjOr both. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxiit. 
What delighifull immutations Of her soft flo^-ing vest wc 
contemplate I i&Sg Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. ill. § 10 Which 
reason of the immutation of this Light, is given by Moses, 
Gen. i. 14, X704J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hylallage as 


Immutation, a Grammatical Figuie ., As in this Instance, 
Dare Classibns Austros, instead of Dare Classes Austris. 
i*IiamTl*te, Obs. [ad. L. immuUdrc., f. 
im- (I31-I) T to change.] irans. Ho pro- 

duce a change in; to change, alter, transform. 

16x3 Salkeld Treat, Angels 106 (L.) God can immediately 
immute, change, corrupt, destroy, or annihilate whatsoever 
pleaseth His divine majesty. 1646 Sib T. Browne Pj-ex/i/. 
Ep. n. v. 86 Although the substance of gold be not sensibly 
immuted or its gravit3' at all decreased. x66i Glanvill 
Van. Dognt. xxi. 206 That . . would be more immuted by 
those greater alterations which are in cadaverous solutions. 

t Immu'te, rt. Obs. rare. [Irregular shortening 
of immuted, (Cf. elated., clate^ Unchanged. 

■ 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvi. 53 Soe fixt doth vertue stand, 
and soe Immute, With her whose thoughts are truly resolute. 

Znunutilate (imi77*til/t), a, rare. [ad. late 
L. immuiildt-ttSy f, im^ (Im- 2 ) + mntildtus (see 
Mutilate).] Unmutilaled ; without mutilation. 

x8oo T. W. Allies PetePs Rock 323 A maintainer of the 
Catnolic and Apostolic faith immutilate. 

IiaimU'txials a.- rare. [f. 1 m -2 + Mutual.] 
Not mutual. 

1768 W. Donaldson Life Adv. Sir B, Safskull II. 6 
The symmetry of the figure will be disproportxoned to the 
design, and the harmony of the whole immutual and un- 
adjusted.. 

tl-mone. Obs. [f. I- 1 -h M oan.] Moan. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) xips He was son & made gret 
imone {most MSS. monej. 

I-mong : see Ymong. I-mored, ME. pa. pple. 
of More v. Obs., to root. I-motet, of Moot v. 
Xmp (imp),^A Forms : 1 impa, (? imp©), 3-7 
impe, 4-6 ympQ, (5 hympa, 6 himp, emp, 6-7 
ymp), 6- imp. [OK im/a (or 1 imfe), pi. imfan, 
goes with imptan to Imp : see next. Cf. also 
mod.G. impf, Da. ympe, Sw. ymp. Welsh imp 
graft, scion, is from ME. Fr. estte (whence MDu. 
ente, Du. eni) is ultimately from the same source.] 
f 1 . A young shoot of a plant or tree; a sapling; 
a sucker, slip, scion. Obs, 
cSgj K. ^Elfred Gre^ry's Past. xHx. 381 Sio halige 
;^esomnungGodes folces,oaet earda^ on seppeltunum, 6onne 
hie wel begaS hira plantan & blera impan, 06 hie fulweaxne 
beoS. ax2zs Ancr, R. 378 3 t>nge impen me bigurt mid 
kornes, leste bestes ureten ham |>eo hwule bet heo beo 5 
meruwc. c 1386 Ckauccr Moftk's Prot. 68 Of fieble trees 
ther comen wrecched ympes. c xAit'i Seven Sag. \p.') 1697 
The lorde hadde an hympe gode, Thaft) in a fayr herber 
stood. 1578 Lytb Dodoens iv. Ixi. 524 The first springes or 
tender impes of the Artechok. x^x Holland Pliny^ xni. 
viit, About the foot of the tree it bears many yong imps, 
which are such suckers of the sap, that they draw away all 
the goodnesse. 1669 Worlidce Syst, Agrie. (x68i) 104 
When the young Imps or Seedlings are sprung up, j’ou 
must be very careful in keeping them from weeds. ^ 1^2 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 133 [IvyJ is a sneaking insin- 
uating Imp. 

t b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Obs, 
xin Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 2x8 Thus ben this lordes ileid 
ful lowe ; The stok is of the same rote; An 3’nipe biginnes 
for to growe. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi, 26 [Oxford] that 
faire City, wherein make abode So many learned impes, that 
shoote abrode, And with their braunches spred all Britany. 
f 2 . A shoot or slip used in grafting ; a graft. 
X377LANCL. P, PL B.V.137, I was..J>e couentes Gardyner 
for to graffe ympes. x^S^Cath.Angl. 195/1 An Impe, 

^fte. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2004 The lytell 
graffe or ynipe transcendeth the tree. 1599 Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner D viij, An Almond-tree-lmp, inserted to 
a Mastick stick. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyni. 270 The 
scions, imps, and grafts of fruit trees. 1706 Phillips, Imp, 
,.a kind of Graft to beset in a Tree. 

+ b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Obs. 

■ 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, xxi. 124 If ibis bee happened 

to the natural braunches what shall become of the impes 
(that aregraffed into the Tree)? i6i2-x5Bp.HALLC<»«/rwj>/., 
O , T. IX. i, God never did more for the naluraJI olive, then 
for that wild Impe which hee hath graffed in. 2613-16 W. 
Brownf. Brit, Past, u ii. (N.), Poor Doridon, the impe 
Whom nature seem’d to have selected forth To be ingraffed 
on some stocke of worth, ^ 

. 3 . Scion (esp, of a noble house) ; offspring, child 
(usu.ally male). Obs. since 17th c., exc. as a literary 
archaism, or as partly continued in 5. 

rx4t2 Hoccleve Balt. Pr. Henry in De Reg. Princ. 
(Roxb.) 195 In the presence Of Kynges ympe and Princes 
worthynesse, 1548 Hall Chron., Heti, VllI 242 b, That 
his sonne prince Edivard, that goodly ympe, male long 
rcigne over you, 1575 Appius <5- Virg. t. in Ha2l. Dodsley 
IV. 112 By her I have a virgin pure, an imp of heavenly 
race. 1584 Epit. Ld. Denbigh in Beauchamp Chapel, 
JVarzuick, Heere restelh the body of the noble Impe Robert 
of Dvdley.. 50 nneof Robert Erie ofLeycester. x6tt Speed 
Hist. Gt. Bril, vn. xii. 264 His sad lamenting sonne 
Faustus, a vertuous Impe of those impious parents, x8o8 
Scott Mann. i. Introd. 37 My imps, .. hardy, bold, and 
wild, As best l^ts the mountain child. ai^S JoannX 
Baillie Poems, To a Child i. Whose imp art thou, with ^ 
dimpled cheek,. .thou urchin sly? 

b. = * Child and transf. Obs. or arch, \ 
C 1380 WvcLlF JVks. (x88o) 334 A frere is a confessour 
to kyng or to a duke is ympe or pere to a bishop. 1536 1 
Ac/QSHen. VUI,c.. io|xi)yverssedldous,.persones, being 
impes of the said Bisshopp of Rome. 1555 w. Watrcman 
Fardle Facions 11. viii. 179 Enuie cannot dvveU lher,,ne none 
of her impes. x6#x Quarles Die. Poems, Esther \\\, Art 
thou. .that ImpeofGlory? 2645 Pacxtt ( 1647) 
126 This opinion is easily discovered to be an Impe of 
•pclagianisme. 1796 Burke Bill for shorten. Durat. Pari. 
Wks. x8x 2 V, 3S6 My hynourable^ friend has not brought 
down aspirited imp of chivalry to win the first atchievemcnL 


1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vn. iv. (1849) 400 That imp of 
fame and prowess, the headstrong Peter. 

4 . spec. A ‘ child * of the devil, or of hell. 

a. \vith parentage expressed : Applied to wicked 
men, and to petty fiends or evil spirits. 

2526 Pitgr. Peif. (W. de W, 2531) 63 Suche appereth as 
aungelles, but in verj* dede they be ymps of serpentes. 
2538 Bald Gods Promises in Dodsley O. PI. (1780) I. 13 
An ympe though I be of helle, deaihe and dampnacyon. 
2563 Homilies 11. Rebellion iv. (1859) 577 Those most 
wicked imps of the devil. 2583 Stubbes Jluat. Abus. i. 
(1877) HI An impe of Sathan. ^ CX648 Billingsley Infancy 
of World (1658) 94 The Devil’s Impe the Pope, xjod-y 
Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. ii, What Witchcraft now have 
these two Imps of the Devil been a hatching here? a x8o6 
K. White Poems, Despair 46 Hither, ye furious imps of 
Acheron. 2821 Scott ICenilw. xxiv, Either Flibbertigibbet 
. .or else an imp of the devil in good earnest. 

b. Hence, with omission of the qualification ; A 
little devil or demon, an evil spirit ; esp. in 17th c., 
one of those with which witches were supposed 
to be familiar ; now chiefly in art and mythology. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vn. xv. (i886) 222 I'hey 
haue sofraied vs with bull beggers,spiritSj\vitches,.. tritons, 
centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps. 1681 Glanvill Saddu- 
cismus t. (1682) 18 The Imps of Witches are sometimes 
wicked spirits, .that have been Sorcerers. , in this life. 2693 
C. Mather Invis. World (1862) 83 We have seen even some 
of their own Children, so dedicated unto the Devil, that .. 
the Imps have sucked them, and rendred them Venemous 
to a Prodigy', 1706 Phillibs, Imp, a familiar Spirit, said 
to beattendingupon Witches. 2829(^ARLYLE/l/rVr., Voltaire 
{1872) II. 134 A scoffing man.. shows more of the imp than of 
the angel. <21845 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Truants iii, Three 
more frolicsome Imps, I ween, Beelzebub's self hath seldom 
seen. 1882 Froude Carlyle II. 53 Enjoying his work [of 
destruction] with the pleasure of some mocking imp. 

C. Applied to a human being. (Often humorous.) 
1633 D. RfocCRs] Treat. Sacram. i. 123 Will not this 
teach all the rest (except Impes and degenerate) to be much 
more so? 1750 Gray Long Story 44 Thereabouts there 
lurk'd A wicked Imp they call a Poet. 1857 Locker Lomi. 
Lyrics, To Printer’s Devil i Small imp of blackness, olT at 
once. 

5. A mischievous child (havinga little of ‘ the devil * 
in him) ; a young urchin : often used playfully. 

(App. partly a continuation of sense 3, but largely influ- 
enced by 4 b.) 

_x 642 in bliss Hickson Irel. xyth Cent. (1B84) I. xviii. 196 
Six Irish children of that town, who suddenly fell upon him, 

.. so that he by these tricked young imps, who were none 
of them, .above eight years of age, quicklyafter died. 2727 
Swift IV. viil, 1 once caught a young male [VabooJ 

of three years old,, .but the little imp fell a squalling, and 
scratching, and biting. 1826 Scott in Lockhart I. note, 1 
was never a dunce .. but an incorricibly idle imp. 1859 
W, Collins Q. cf Hearts (187^) 24 With a wild imp of a 
Welsh boy following her as guide and groom. 

1 6 . A young man, a youth ; fellow, man, ‘ lad 
* boy (Cf. Child, sense 7.) Obs, 

1579 Lvlv Euphnts (Arb > 33-5 There dwelt in Athens a 
young gentleman of gre.Tt patrimony. It happened this 
young Impe to ariue at Naples. Ibid. to8 This is .» to ad- 
monish all young Imps and nouises in loue. 2648 Gack 
West Ind. ix. 26 The mendicant Franciscan Frj’ers voweth 
..poverty. .Yet those wretched Impes live in those parts as 
though they had never vowed. 2889 R. Buchanan Heir of 
Linne i, Room there, you imps and loons. 

7 . A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, or 
enlarge something. (Cf. Imp v. 5.) 'ha. An ad- 
ditional tag to a bell-rope so that more than one 
person may pull at once : =EKEj^.l2a. b. dial. 
An addition to a beehive consisting of a wreath or 
wreaths placed underneath to increase its height : 

= Eke 2 b. c. dial. A length of twisted hair 
in a fishing-line, 

XS9S Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 123 Paid for vj emps to y» bell 
ropes, xijrZ. 2605 Ibid. 142 More for bell imps, xiiij<Z. 
x6o6 Ibid. 244 For the greet bell ympes of the length of six 
feddom.^ 26x5 W. Lawson Orch. ^ Card. in. x. (1668) 78 
An imp is, three or four wreaths wrought at the Hive, the 
same compass, to raise the Hive withall. 1788 W. Marshall 
Yorksh, II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Imp, an eke placed under a 
bee-hive. 2846 Brockett N, C, Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 234 An 
addition to a beehive is called an ‘ imp so also is a length 
of hair twisted, as forming part of a fishing -line. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as f imp-gardeu, 

-yard (nursery-garden, garden of plants), f -tree ; 
imp-like adj. 

*337“8 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) I. 34 In .. seminc 
^anab. emp. pro le ympjTird. e 1345 Orpheo 63 They seten 
hem down all thre, Fayr under an ympe-tre. 1446-7 Durham^ 
Acc, Rolls (Surtees) I. 84 Pro custodia orti Cellerarit 
vocali jiupgarth. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 
(1586) 76 The orderyng of an Impe Garden.. wherein as in 
a parke the young plantes are nourished. 1675 Evelyn 
TV rm (1729) 35 Where Imp-Gardens are poor, the tender 
Plant does seldom thrive. t83t J. Hunter Hist. Deane^’ 
Doncaster 11 . 6 An imp-j’ard is what is now knowm bv the 
term nuisery-gaiden, as may be seen in ITic Booke_ of Hus- 
•bandry by Barnaby (jooge. 1866 Cahlylt. Remtn. t- * 4 ° 
What a cnildlike and yet half imp-Hke volume of laughter 
lay in Frank. . , rnir 

. laap (imp), V. Forms: see tlie sb. [QL. 
irnpian (rare) — OHG. impfbttiszjt), MHCr- and 
Ger. impfett, beside which OHG. had (more 
commonly) impUtm, MHG. imp{c)tin -Dt^yp’-pc, 
S'K.'ympk i.K Uam n LG. */«/«<: ^'elsh ,mpw 
is froml-ng. F. crUr (whence MDu.^n/e./, >uUn, 
Du. otUn, MLG. enUn') is supposed to be ulli- 
mately from the same source. , . . ' 

Tlie historj* of this vb. and the prec. sb. is tn some points 
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obscure, from want of evidence. The corresponding F. enter 
to graft, ente (for *eiupte) graft, are referred by Darme- 
steter,etc., to late h.*efupntdre, *emputa, the latter neuter 
pi. of Gr. €fi 4 >vro^, -01' implanted, engrafted : cf. to 

implant, implant, engraft, ifi^vreCa implanting, 

engrafting. (There is evidence in the Salic Law for a med. 
L. imfoUtSy inpottts, scion, graft.) This was presumably the 
source alsoofOHG.r«//^/V<j«;not imp{e)tcn\ 

though some would refer it to 'L.puiare to prune. OE. 
impian^ OHG. intpfdtiy was evidently, from the OHG. 
lautverschiebung, a word of earlier adoption, but was prob. 
derived in some way from the same Gr. source (? from 
eu^u-etp) ; of this the OE. sb. impa (hardly inipe) must 
then have been a derivative, on the analogy of agent-nouns 
in -a; so mod. Ger. //////from imp/en^ 

+ 1 . trans. To graft, engraft. Ohs. 
c 1000 Cerefa in Anglia IX. 262 On Isngtene eregian and 
impian, beana sawan, wingeard settan. 1377 Langl. P. PL 
B. IX. 147 Impe on an ellerne, and if apple be swete, 
^Iochel merueile me bynketh. 1413 Pilgr. Senvle (Caxton 
1483) IV. ii. 58 Vpon that braunche was jumped a graf that 
was taken fro a free appel tree. 1553 T. W ilson Rhef. 26 b. 
To ympe or graffe yong settes. x68i Burnet Hist. Re/. 
(1865) II. 530 He gave himself to gardening and used to 
graft and imp with his own hand. 

1 2. To plant (young shoots). Obs. rare, 
c 1420 Palhtd. on Hush. 111. 142 Then kest adoun ihi scions 
here and there, And ympe in oon in euery stikis place. 

3 . transf. and jig. from i and 2. To ‘engraft*, 
implant ; to inlay, set or fi.K in ; to ‘ engraft * (as 
by marriage) in a family, arch. 

1340-70 A lisnnnder 616 A brem brasen borde . . Imped in 
iuory . . With goode siluer & golde gailicli atired. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5137 But Love .. was so imped in my thought, 
r 1425 HantpoHs Psalter Metr. Pref. 50 Copyed has his 
Sauter ben of yuel men of lollardry, And afturward hit has 
bene sene ympyd in wih eresy, 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
ix, 4 Thai liead(es<e tyrants tronke he reard from ground, 
•And, having ympt the head to it agayne. .made it so to ride 
as it alive was found. x6z2-x5 Bp. Hall Coniernpl.^ O. T. 
XX. ii. {Jehu and Jeliorani)^ Nothing is more dangerous 
than to be imped in a wicked family; this relation too often 
draws in a share both of sjnne and punishment. X613-X6 
W. Browne .5«V. Past. 11. ii, And when thy temple's well 
deserving bayes Might impe a pride in thee to reach thy 
praise, 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. i. 8 It was because they 
were imped in the wicked family of Ahab. 17.. Brown 
On Rom. vi..s Gam.) Believers are so closely united to 
Christ, as that they have been imped with him, like an imp 
joined to an old stock. 1836 Blackie Sengs Relig. <y Lije 
140 The new doctrine, which the times had imped Into lus 
budding soul. 

4 , Falconry. To engraft feathers in the wing of a 
bird, so as to make good losses or deficiencies, and 
thus restore or improve the powers of flight ; hence, 
allusively, with reference to ‘ taking higher flights *, 
enlarging one’s powers, and the like. In various 
constructions : 

t a. 'To imp feathers into or in a wing, etc. Obs. 
X477 Fasten LeiL 111. No. 79.1. 1S5 Like as the fawcon 
Which is alofte, telUth scorne to loke a down On hym that 
wont was her feders to pyke and ympe. 1580 Lylv Euphues 
(Arb.) 249 Ymping a feiher to make me flye, when thou 
oughlest rather to cut my wing for feare of soaring. 1589 
Nashe Pasquit <$• Mar/, ix Such an Eccho, as multiplies 
euery word, .and ympes so many feathers vnio euery tale, 
that it fiye^ with all speede into euery corner of the Realme. 
1641 Brome Joxdall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III- 374 To see 
a swallow .. with a while feather imp'd in her tail. 1706 
Phillips, To Imp a Feather in a Hawk's JPlng (among 
Falconers), to add a new piece from an old broken stump. 

b. To imp a wing (or bird) ivilh feathers. To 
imp the ivings of\ to strengthen or improve the 
flight of. 

XS96 Spenser Hymn Heav, Bea}ttie\‘^^ Gathering plumes 
of perfect speculation, To impe the wings of thy high flying 
mynd. ^ 15^ Drayton Heroic. Ep. v. 78 Their Buzzard- 
wings, imp’d with our Eagles Plumes, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Posthumi Sonn. iv, Imping his broken wings with better 
plumes. 1648 Milton .SV/i/L /iVirj/aa', The false North 
displ.ays Her broken league to imp their serpent-wings. 
17^92 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Ld. Macartney 40 And 
(Fortune] with an Eagle’s pinion imps an Owl. x8i6 
Southey Lay 0/ Laureate Proem ii, My spirit imp’d her 
wings for stronger flight. 1852 Jerdan Autobiog. II. xviii. 
251 At the same time Barry Cornwall first imped his wing 
in my grateful pages. 1886 Swinburne Misc. 145 The 
highest flight that Wordsworth’s muse could attain when 
her wings were imped with plumes of religious doctrine. 

C. To imp wings <7;/ Qxto a person; to imp O'///; 
wings. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple. Easter Wings 9 If I imp my 
wing on thine, Aflllction shall advance the flight in me. 
163s Hcvwood Londoni Stmts Sahttis^lV'S.. 1874 IV. 289 
These arc Impl with no Icarian wings, But Plumes Im- 
mortall. 1669 Addr. hope/ul yng. Gentry Eng. 34 To 
bce a Gallant flutter.. with no other wings than liis Taylor 
h.TS imp’d on. 1697 Dryden I'irg. Georg, iv. 439 Imp’d 
with Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
Stings. X732 PorE Ep. Bathurst 41 Blest paper-credit I .. 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly ! Gold imp’d by 
thee can compass hardest things.^ 18x4 Cary Dante, Para* 
disc xxxii. 70 Behoved That circumcision in the males 
should imp The flight of innocent wings. 

^ App. by a misunderstanding of the hawking 
term, taken in the sense of ‘ To clip *. 

1657 Bp. H. King Poems 1. il. (1843) 9 God shall imp their 
piide, and let them sec They are but fools in a sublime 
degree. 1683 Kennett Xx.Erasm. o't Folly 39 But imp the 
wings of his towering ambition. Ibid. 147 Her soaring 
wings are imp’d and all her enlivening faculties clogged. 

6 . To extend, lengthen, enlarge, add to ; to eke 
out (that which is short or deficient) ; to mend, 
repair ; to add on a piece to. (^Cf. Imp sh. 7*) 


1592 Lvly Midas v. ii, A woman’s tongue ympt with a 
barbar’s will proove a razor or a raser. 1606 Chapman 
I^lons. D' Olive Play.s 1873 1. 221 All my care is for Followers 
to Imp out myTraine. x66x South .V r/v//. (1698) II 1. 188 An 
ill, restless, cross humour, which is imped with Smart, and 
quickned with Opposition. 1671 Clarendon Dialogttes in 
Treicts (1727) 306 We ought to imp out these unavoidable 
defects with an extraordinary ci%*ility and condescension. 
1828 CixLven Dinl.^ Ltnp, to add, to enlarge. . . It is a very 
common expression when applied to bee-hives. 1834 Sir 
H. 'Taylor Artevelde i. ii. (1849) 7 You have imped me 
with a new device. 

6. noncC'Use. To mock like an imp or demon. 

1839 Bailey (1848) 112, I am. .with the mightiest 

folly mocked Which ever imped a soul to madness, 

t Impaxable, a. Obs. [f. Im -2 f to 

pacify, appease + -able.] That cannot be pacified 
or appeased ; implacable. 

1571 Fortescue ////*«/ 72 Seedes of impacable'discorde 
and dissention. 1591 Spenser Ruities o/Time Freed 
from bands of Impacable fate. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (16x2) 356 The impacable Incursions of those barbarous 
and vndanted Picles. 

Hence f ImpacahiTlty, implacability {phs^. 
x6o2 Warner >4/^. Eng .' Epit . (1612) 355 The Impacabilitie 
of the Pictes and Scoies. 

f Zmpaci*fic, n. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. rV//- 
pdciJic-uSf ox f. 1 m- 2 4. Pacific. Cf. obs. y. im^ 
pacijiquc!\ Not pacific or peaceful : restless. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i. 3 The Impacificke Seas of our 
owne feares And lealousies. 

Impack (impre'k), v. rare. Also 7 em-. [f. 

-b Pack, t;.] irans. To pack in ; to press closely 
together into a mass ; to pack up. Hence Impa'clr- 
inff vbl. sb. ; Impa'ckment, the action of impack- 
ing or state of being impacked (Webster 1864). 

x6ix Florio, Impaccare, to p.ick vp, to empack. Ibid., 
Imhaltamenti, impackings or packes. 1867 I. L Hayes 
Open Polar Sea 85 The ice was as closely impacked behind 
us as before us. 

Impact (i'mpsekt), sh. [ad. L. type *impact‘ns 
sb., fV ppl. stem of impingere to Impinge. Cf. 
mod.F. 2//r//7r/.] The act of impinging ; the striking 
of one body against another; collision. Chiefly in 
Dynamics, in reference to momentum. 

1781 Bp. Watson Chem. Ess. (X784) 1. 165 note. The same 
rule, by which common velocity of hard or non-elastic bodies 
after their impact .. is calculated. ^ 1795 Southey /onn 0/ 
.rinr VHI. 228 The English chief, Pointing again his arbnlist, 
let loose The string ; the quarrel, by that impact driven, 
True to its aim, fled fatal. 1862 Times 7 Mar., No such 
satisfactory results in the way of resisting the tremendous 
impact of the shot have been obtained from any other 
target. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § $6 The impact of atoms 
of oxygen against atoms of sulphur. x866 Huxley Phys, 
ix. (1872) 22Z The impact of the vibrations of the luminous 
ether on the retina. 

attrib. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. 146 We 
are. .driven to the impact theory as tbe only tenable one. 

b. fig. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 In any given perception 
there is a something which ha< been communicated to it 
(the mindj by an impact, or an impression ab extra. 1874 
Stubbs Const. His/ \. i. 7 The impact of barbarian con- 
quest split up the unity of the L^tin tongue. 

+ Impa’ct, ppL a. Obs. [ad. L. impact-tts, pa. 
pple, of impingere to Impinge.] = Impacted (of 
which, in later use, it was prob. taken as a short- 
ened form). Const. xs.zpple. or adj. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. i. iv. 3 When there are humours 
impacte in anye part. 1587 M. Grove Pelops Hipped. 
(1878) 81 From hir whose picture still I fynde jvithin my 
brest impact. 1647 H. ’Rloscz Song 0/ Soul xn. i. ix, All 
these forms. .That sense or phansie ever had impact. 1652 
French Yorksk. Spa iv. 43 A cold, crass slimy morbtfick, 
or a hot impact matter. 

Impact (impjc'kt), v. [orig., and usually, in 
pa. pple. impacted, which was prob. directly f. L, 
impact-us ■¥ (see Impact ppl* a. and Im- 
pacted) ; the verb proper being a later back-for- 
mation from this. See -ED 1 2 , and cf. C 0 .MPACI’ z/.i] 

1 . irans. To press closely into or in something ; 

to fix firmly in ; to pack in. . 

x6ot Holland Pliny xx. xxi. II. 73 Tbe seed of this hearbe 
remooveih the tough humours bedded in the stomacke, how 
hard impacted soever they be. 1709 Blair in Phil, Trans. 
XXVII. 7^ These Pyramids, which receive the Hairs, are 
impacted m the Cutis, a 1791 Wesley Semi. Ixxxii. 1. 5 
Wks. x8ix IX. 4x7 Impact fire into iron, by hammering il 
lyhen red hot. 1^7 Allbutt Syst, Med. III. 835 A stone- 
like mass . . which had become impacted in the lower ilium. 

2 . To Stamp or impress {.on something), rare. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. Proem 4 Ideas or notions im- 
pacted on the mind. Ibid. 442 Every., Creature has a l.w 
impacted or impressed on its Being. 

Impacted (impx’kted), ppl. a. [See Hipact 
v.^ Pressed closely in, fiimly fixed. 

^ 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 463 To melt (as it were) any 
impacted humor, though never so tough, e 1720 W. Gibson 
Farriers Dtspens. L (1734) 25 To ripen and dissolve hard 
impacted Humours. 1856 Kane Expl. 1. xxi. 267 

The fine impacted snow-dust of winter. 

Impaction (impae-kjank [ad. L. impaction* 
em, n. of action f. impingEre to Impinge.] The 
action of becoming, or condition of being, im- 
pacted or firmly fixed in. 

*739 J- Huxham Fevers (1750) 176 To prevent the further 
Impaction of the obstructing L«iitor. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. .x,\iv. (1856; 197 In case of accident or impaction 


further north. ' 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 42 
Sudden obstruction of the circulation by the impaction of 
an embolus in one of the larger arteries. 

Impa'ctly, rare. [f. Impact ppl. a. + 
-ly2.J With firm infixion or close pressure, 

1862 /rnl. Soc. Arts X. 325/2 A cube of 2i inches, im- 
pactly secured, was subjected to a force of 200 tons. 

Impa'ctment. [f. Impact v . -f- -ment.] = 
Impaction. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 158 He .. counseled us to 
prepare for the chances of an impactment [in the ice]. 
Impail, obs.. form of Impale. 

Impained ; see Impaned. 

Impaint (imp^^-nt), v. [f. Im-1 + Paint, j/.] 
Irans. To paint upon something, depict. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, v, i. 80 Neuer yet did Insurrec- 
tion want Such waler-colour.s, to impaint his cause. 1729 
Savage Wanderer in. 87 O'er altars thus, impainted, we 
behold Half circling glorie.s shoot in rays of gold. 

Impair (impe^u), sb.^ Obs. or arch. Also 7 
em-. [f. Impaik z/.] An act of impairing ; the 
fact of being impaired ; impairment. 

1568 North tr. GuctiarcCs Diall Pr. (1582) 371 Halfe a 
dishonour, and an impair of his credit. 1598 Chapman 
Achilles' Shield ut //<j///rr (1875) 13 Nor is it more impair 
to an honest and absolute m.an’.s .sufficiency to have few 
friends, than [etc.]. 16x2 — JYidmves T, Plays 1873 III. 36 
Pocket it .it’s no impaire to thee ; the greatest doo’t, 16x5 
G. .Sandys Trciv. 102 Such and such like affbord they yearely 
without einpaire to themselues. 1677 Hale Ptlm. Orjg. 
Man. iv. ill. 3x8 An impair ofthat Sovereignly and Dominion 
overthe (jreaiures. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's In/erno 
28 To keep its beauty from impair. 

I’mpair, a. (and sb.'T). [Cf. F. impair unequal 
(1484 in Godef. Compll), and pair.'] 

't'l. (?) ‘Unsuitable’ (T.), unfit; inferior. Obs. 
(But the reading is disputed.) 

x6o6 Shaks. 7V. 4- Ct\ iv. v. 103 (Fol. i) Yet glues he not 
till iudgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impaire 
[Qo. I impare ; Globe, 'elc. impure] thought with breath. 

2 . Not paired ; not forming one of a pair ; odd. 
b. sb. An unpaired individual thing ; an odd one. 

^ 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. HI. 829/1 'ITiis impair bone .. 
is . . ihe representative of the superior occipitals of Cuvier. 
1880 J. Abercromby in Academy Oct. 294/1 Grouping 
the letters in two sets of pairs and an impair, which again 
pairs with^the other impairs. 

Impair (impe'*’j), v. Forms : a. 4 ampayr-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-i, etc. (see Apfatb). 4-6 
enpeire, -peyre, -paire, -payre, empeyre, 4-7 
empare, empeire, -paire, -payre, 5 enpare, 
7 empair, 7. 5-7 impaire, -payre, 6 impeire, 
impere, inpayre, 6-7 impare, 7- impair. [The 
current form impair is a partially Latinized re- 
fashioning of the earlier empaire, empewe, a. OF. 
empeirer^ ampeirer to make worse:— Lat. type 
*impeidrdre to make worse, f. im^ (IM- 1 ) + petor 
worse. The earliest ' form was whence 

apeyre Appaib. Kmpeyre, closest to contemporaiy 
French, was commonest in i5-i6th c. Late in 
i5thc. the prefix began to be spelt /;«- after Lat., 
giving the current impair, which has superseded 
empair since c 1660. Cf. Appair, Pair, Empybe.] 

1 . Irons. To make worse, less valuable, or 
weaker ; to lessen injuriously ; to damage, injure. 

[a. x297-x643: Appair 1.] 

p. c X374 CHAUcnR^</tfM. IV. pr. lii. 93 (Camb.MS.)Thanne 
is the Meede of goode folk swich ^at no day shal enpeyren 
it. c 137s Cato Major iv, xx.xiv. in Anglia VII, Empeyre 
hou noujt hire fqme. 1494 Fadyan Chron. vii. ccxxxiv. 270 
Y« cytie of Danas .. he assauted and enpayred very sore. 
1548 Hai.l Chron., Hen. VllI 253 b, The possession might 
seme to be enpaired. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Elist. 315 In 
hope that I shoulde recover my health, which sicknesse had 
empayred. x6oz Fui.beckc znd Pt. ParalL 22 Whereby 
hee was empeired and became worse. 165^ Fuller Ch. 
Hisi. II, ii. § 77 II never wastes nor empairs an Estate. 
1658-78 PHiLLti’S, Empair [1696 (ed. 5) Impairl. 

y. X488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The defence of this land 
..[is] impaired. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1029/2 
[It] yet lielpeth not hys matter, but impayreth it much. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 665 Satan.. could not beare Through 
pride that sight, and thought himself impaird. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or decay those Grey 
Kentish Bricks. 1742 Young, .A 7. Th.\\\. 986 This argu- 
ment is old ; but truth No yeais impair. 1862 Sir B. Bkodii: 
Psychol. Inq. II. 11. 50 The best memory may be impaired 
by neglect, 
b. rcjl. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 14 They empayre them .self so 
moche that they may not lerne no good. 1484 — Curial 3 
Wyse men . . for none auauncement ne hauyng of good en- 
payre not them self. 

i* c. pass. To be destitute of, or badly off for. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.l 255 If I wear im- 
pared of mony, he would send me out of hjs own treasur. 

2 , intr. (for To grow or become worse, 

less valuable, weaker, or less ; to suffer injury or 
loss; to deteriorate, fall off, or decay. ? Obs. 

[a, x34o-xs8x : see Appair 2.1 , 

P. ex^o Sir Ferumb. 4691 pe power of Iicm enpayrctic 
fastc. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvjl), The Eyghcn will sivell_ 
and^ empeyre in her hede. 2523 Ld. Berners Frotss. U 
ccxix. 279 The kynge.. lay sore sicke..and euery <layc he 
enpayred worse and w'orsc. 2590 Spenser /’’._(?• *• '"i** il 
Flesh may empaire,' .. but reasuij can rep.aire. 1600 r. 
Walker Sp. Mandezdlle 71 a, 'I'lie .sicke Gentleman daily 
so empaired in health. . , t 

• y, 1^3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.ccxlv. 364 The prince dayly 
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impered of a sicknesse. xS7p P/nsicke agsi. Fort. 

II. xxviit. 205 All thinges irupaire, and goe backewarde. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 152 Ccelestial Pleasures . . 
not impairing by being used Long. 1729 Swift Lett, to 
Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 93 When years increase, and perhaps 
your health impairs. 182^ Southey in Lijie (185c) V. 284 
His own health and faculties sensibly impairing day by day. 

ImpaiTalile, ci- rare. [f. Impair v. t -able.] 
Capable of being impaired. 

a x66s J. Goodwin w. the Spirit (1867) 26 Though 
his power of executing . . be not impaired, nor indeed im* 
pairable,.by any negligence, unfaithfulness, or uufruitful- 
nes*; of men. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 565 
Souls.. Self-improvable and Self-impairable. 

Impaired (impeeud),///. a. [f. Impair v. + 
-ED^.] Rendered worse; injured in amount, quality, 
or value ; deteriorated, weakened, dama^^cd. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632I 563 He repaired 
with Large diet his impayred Hms and sinewes. 1719 
Bollscdroke in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 4 Those fancy’d 
ills, so dreadful to the great, A lost election, or impair’d 
estate. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India {1854) 170 
Hamilton .. was necessitated by an impaired constitution 
to return lo England. 

Impairer (impee’roj), [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
One who or that which impairs. 

axsBS Sidney Ar£adia(i622)sr5 The quiet mind (whereof 
my selfe empairer is). 1610 \V. FoLKiNCiiAM-^r/ o/" Survey 
1, X. 31 Wheat, Barley, Woade .. are great impairers and 
soakers of the soyle. a 1779 Warburton (Mason), lm« 
moderate labour and immoderate study are equally the 
impairers of health. 

Impairllig (impeo*riqj , vbL [L as prec, + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Impair ; making 
worse, deterioration, impairment. 

e 1380 Wyclif IPks. (r88o) 389 It is enpeyringe not oonly 
of oone estate of )?e chirche, but of alle pre. r'X45o Doctr. 

in Jyll cf Breyn^rd (Ballad Soc.) 39 With-oute 
henpeyring of hy persone. 1513 Douglas ^neis Concl. 
10 And heir my nayme remane, but enparing. 1618 
Latham and Bk. FaUonrpf (1633) 7 Other dangers that 
may grow to the great impairing of her health. 1711 
Shaftcsb. Charnc. (1737) IL J74 The impairing of any one 
part must., tend to the disorder and ruin of other parts. 

Impairing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That impairs. 

x666 Bo'ii.t.Orig'. Formes Qual. (1667) 176 That Impair- 
ing Alteration of Texture we call Rottennesse. 
Impairment (impea-iment). Forms: see 
Impair v.\ also Appairment. [a, OF. unpeire- 
menty mod.F'. cmpiranent (12th c. in Littre), f. 
empeirery empirer to Impair : see -ment.] The 
action of impairing, or fact of being impaired ,* 
deterioration ; injurious lessening or weakening, 
X340 Ayenh. 148 Yef he ne deh wyh*oute emparement. 
CX400 St. Alexius (Laud MS.) 255 To londc gonnen 
aryucn alle, Wibouten enpelrement. 1531-2 Aet 23 He/u 
I'lIIy c. o § 2 To the great impelrement & diminucions of 
their ^000 names and honesties.^ xdxx Spcf.d Hist.Gt. Brit. 
jx. vui. (1^2) 582 A greater impayrcment of his hopes. 
i6st Life Father Sarfi (1676) 98 A manifest impairment 
of his health. s86x Wvnter 5 t>c. J 5 «j, Brain Diffie. 471 
The following extraordinary Impairment of memory. 

Impalace (impze-l^), v. Also 7 om-. [f. Im -1 + 
Palace.] trans. To place or install in a palace. 
Hencelmpa’laced (-est) ppl. a.j installed in a palace, 
1611 Florid, Impnlazzare, to empallace. 179S W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XVIIL 543 In impalacing the magistrate. 
1839 Bailey Fesius v. (1852) 62 One or two, impalaccd, 
mitred, throned, And banqueted, burlesque . . The holy 
penury of the Son of God. Ibuh xxv. 438 The impalaced 
prisoner of the breast, 

t Impa'lata'ble, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Im- ^ + 
Palatable.] Not palatable, unpalatable. 

1787 W. Marshall H.88 And render it altogether 

impalatable to stock, 1792 A. Young Trav. Frame 1x5 
A thing . . equ.alty impalatable and unconstitutional. 18x4 
Mbs. West Alicia De Lacy IV, 68 The grandeur and 
luxury. .were impalatable, because insecure. 

t Impala*tioii. Ohs. rare. [f. Impale v. + 
-ATiON.J = Impalement 4. 

^ X744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 357 Impalation 
vs a most tormenting punishment of malefactors. 

Impale v. Forms : a. (6 enpale), 

6-9 empale, 7 empail(©, (empall, empal). 0 . 
6-7 impayl, (impall), 7 impail, (impal), 6- 
impale, [a. F. empaU'r (Froissart), ad, med.L. 
impnidre *in palum impingere’ (Du Cange), f, 
hn- (Im-') + pdLus stake (cf. late L. paldre to 
support with slakes, prop up).] 

1 . trans. To enclose with pales, stakes, or posts ; 
to surround with a palisade ; to fence in. Now rare. 

a. x6ox Holland /’//«>' II. sid JIinding to mound and 
empale his cottage round about with a fence of an hedge. 
x6xo — Camden’s Brit. n. 73 (Irclandi Their country goeth 
under the tearmc of The English Pale, because the first 
Englishmen ... did empale for themselves certaine limits in 
the I^st part of the I land. 1634-5 Brereton 7 'mt/.(Chetham 
Soc.) 44, I saw a pool empaled wherein were pell-starts. 

1530 PAI.SCR. 590/x, I impale, I close a grounde or a 
parkc with pales, /e ernfarque. 1614 Raleigh H ist. World 
111. (1634) 61 The same wall which .. had preserved their 
lives, by holding out the enemy did now impale them. 1766 
Porny Heraldry iv. (1777) 64 The Pale denotes Strength 
and Firmness, and has been Ixestowed to impaling Cities. 
1845 Hood Fairy Tale ex So he might impale a strip of soil. 

b. transf. and fig. To surround or enclose as 
with a palisade ; to shut in, hedge about, confine, 
hem in. Now rare. 


a. xsSx J. Beii. //addon’s A»su>. Osor. 33 Men., that are 
empaled within the boundes of the Church. x6i2 Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii. 24 Where Portland- .doth overpeere the maine. 
Her rugged front empaPd (on every part) with rocks. 1675 
Grew Aunt. Trunks i. ii. §25 Every single Milk-Vessel 
being empaled or hemmed in with an Arch of. Roriferous 
[vessels], 

fl. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 899/x Wee must . . 
keepe ourselues stil within the parke wherein God impaled 
us with his word. 2638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) xoo 
Welcomed by the Quene, who . . impales him in her armes, 
and cryes for joy. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix, 520 Bristles high 
impale his horrid chine, i860 Maury Phys. Gecg. Sea (Low) 
X. § 465 It would have been impaled in a nook of the very 
drop of water in which it was brought forth. 

•j* 0. Mil. To enclose or surround (troops) for 
defence, as with other troops, or ivith wagons, etc. 
(Improperly, To set in array, draw up.) Ohs. 

«. 2553 Brunde 28 Nabarzanes empaled 

the battell on the right hand with a great power of horse- 
men, and .xxx. thousand sHngers and archers. 2569 Stocker 
tr. Diod. Sic. m. ii. 205 He enpaled his Campe with hys 
carri.nges. 1578 Hunnis Hive/nl Honey^ Gen. xxiv. x6 
Again.st these five, the other fewer Their Battailes did 
empale. 1641 Baker Chron. (1679) 232/2 The Battel, .con- 
.sisted of a thou.sand Bill-men empaled with two thousand 
Pikes. 

*579 Digccs Siratiot. 102 To set* his souldyours that 
the best armed impale the test. 2635 BARRiFFF.yi/x/. Discif. 
cx. (1643) 343 Imp.aling the reere, with the Wagons, Carts, 
and Baggage. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. (1851) 60 The 
Legionaries stood.. impal’d with light armed. 

2 . To surround lor adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland; to border, edge (with 
decoration). Obs. or arch. 

a. 2553 Brende Q. Curtins Ddvj, Garmentes of h'nnen 
clothe embrodered with golde, and empaled with piyple. 
2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 247 A crowne of 
glory shall empale you. 1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies it. viL 
252, I cannot . . empale each Page of this Discourse with a 
Black mourning LIg. 

iS- *555 Eden Decades 163 Fethers and quilles impaled 
with goMe. 2589 Greene Menaphon Livb, He impalled 
the head of hisyong nephew, .with the crowne and diadcme 
of Arcadie. 2644 Bulwer Chiron. 69 A Hand . . impail’d 
about with rayes. i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile tt. iv. § x. is 6 
All the laurels that ever with praise Impaled human brows. 

3 . //er. To combine (two coats of arms, as those 
of a husband and wife) by placing them side by 
side on one shield, separated palewise, i. e. by a 
vertical line down the middle. (Also said of one 
coat of arms, with the other as obj.) 

a. 16x1 Speed ///H. Gt. Bri/.vu.v. 212 Their, .marriages 
are made knowne by the sculpture of an hand in hand, and 
the Coal-armes of the parties empaled. 1725 Lofid. Gas. 
No. 6382/3 The Escocheon of the Arms 01 the Order em- 
paling those of the Sovereign, 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. 
Feel. Temts s.v. Arms, A bishop empales his family coot- 
of-arms with the arms of his see. 

j 3 , 2605 (see Impaling vbl. rAJ. 2610 Guillim Heraldry 
VI. ii. (1611) 256 Recetued as an augmentation of honour .. 
impaled with her paternall coat. 1787 Porny Heraldry 
(ed. 4) Gloss. 2882 CusSAKS Her. xii, (ed. 3) t66 A man 
marrying an Heiress . . During her father’s fifetime . . her 
husband only impales her Arms. 

+ b. fig. To place side by side (for comparison, 
or as being equal in dignity). Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Etig. i. Ixxi (1739) 193 , 1 have 
thus impaled these three, that the Reader may the better 
discern how they rebate each to other. 2655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist, I. V. § ig The Admission of St. Patrick, .to be match’d 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Honour thereof. 
1659 H, L'Estrance Alliance Div. Offices Pref. 4 You may 
view them in one scheame..as they stand impaled. 

4 . To thrust a poinied stake through the body 
of, as a form of torture or capital punishment ; lo 
fi.x upon a stake thrust up through the body. 

a. 1678 R, L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 193 Wild 
Beasts to devour us ; Stakes to Empale us. 17x3 Addison 
Cato III, V, Let them .. be .. empal’d and left To writhe at | 
leisure round the bloody stake. 

ff. 2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (t6i4*) 389 He imp.iled this 
Caragoses in the way on a .sharpe stake fastened in the 
ground. x 6 < 5 o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Traxu 100 note. 
To be impaled is to have a stake thrust thorough the funda- 
ment and to come out of the mouth. 2668 Lend. Gas. No. 
286/3 ’''he Visier .. caused the Greek to be impalled. xBzS 
G. w. Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xv. 205 In a general 
massacre of the whites some were impaled by the savage 
hands of their own domestic slaves. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 
567 The King impaled him for his piracy. 

b. tranf. To transfi.v upon, or pierce through 
with, anything pointed ; fig. to torment or render 
helpless as if transfixed. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems, Soul ff Body, This tyrannic soul, 
Which, stretched upright, impales me so, 2807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jml. 27 Aug. in Life (1862) IL 363 The falcon 
often impales himself on the long and sharp beak [of ihe 
heron], 2878 Smiles Robt. Dick v. 43 Impaling it with a pin. 

Impaled «• [f- prec.+ -KDl.] 

1 . Fenced in, enclosed with a paling or fence. 
Also fig. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. yas. 34 The empaled 
conipasse of the teethe and Hppes. 1586 J. Hooker GiralJ. 
Ircl. in HoHnshed II. 147/1 I’hese arrogant and disloiall 
pans of thc'-e impaled malecontcnls. 2652 in A’. 4- Q. 8th 
Ser. (1893) IV. 77 That impaled ground (mlled Hide Park. 
x^S Blackw. Mag. LVII. 133 That impaled territory. 

2 . I/er. Placed side by side on a shield divided 
palewise : see prec. 3. 

2864 Boutell Her. Hist. Pof. xiv, (ed. 3) 137 Neither 
the Heir nor the Cadets of any House bear the impaled 
Arms of their Father and Mother. 2882 Cussans Her. xil. 
(ed. 31 166 Impaled Arms are not hereditary’. 


• 3 . Transfixed upon a stake, etc. : see Impale v. 4. 
Impalement (imp? **lmenl). Also 7-9 era-, 
[a. F, empalement (1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. tm^ 
pale-r to Impale; but in recent use perh. directly 
irom the Eng. vb. : see -went.] The action of 
impaling, or that which impales. 

1 . The action of enclosing with pales or stakes ; 
concr. an enclosing fence or palisade. 

2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Bril. ix. xvi. § 17. B18 To fortifie 
their battels with a Palizado, or empalement of stakes. 
1665 J. \lEZSsStone-Heng(x’j2i) 154 The Impalement about 
them exactly square. 1786 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek (1S68) 7 
The prison . .was encompassed by seven empalements of iron 
bars. X828 Webster, Empalement, a fencing, fortifying, or 
inclosing with slakes. 

b. transf. and fig. (see Impale v. i b, c). 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres xv. i. 96 The impalement 
may be pade of more shot in a ranke. X64X Milton Ch. 
G^f. i. n, The rules of Church-discipline arc. .hedg’d about 
with such a terrible impalement of commands. 28x4 Cary 
Dante (Chandos) 147 With penitential tears, That through 
ibe dread impalement forc’d a way. 
f 2 . Bot. Appliedby early botanists to the calyx, 
and, in composite flowers, lo the involucre. Ohs. 

1671 Crew Auat. Plants I. v. § 2 The general Parts [of 
the ^’lower] are most commonly three; the Empalement, 
ihe_ Foliation, and the Attire. The Empalement.. 1 call that 
which is the utmost Part of the Flower, encompassing the 
other two, 1729 Marty.v in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 28 I’he 
Empalement of the Lactuca is- squamous. 2735-6 H. 
Brooke (Jniv. Beauty i\. (R.), The flower’s forensic beauties 
now admire, The impalement, fbliation, down, attire. 2799 
Knight in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 202 The male and 
female parts within the same empalement. 

3 . Her. The marshalling of two coats of arms 
side by side on one shield divided palewise ; the 
arms so marshalled, 

1774 Warton Hist. Ertg. Poetry xwl. (1840) II. 351 Two 
coats of arms, containing empalements of Cannynge and of 
his friends, 2882 Cussans Her. xii. (ed. 3) 165 Starshalling 
by Impalement is effected by slightly compressing the two 
Coats of Arms, and placing them in their entirely side by 
side on one Escutcheon. 

4 . The torture or punishment of impaling (see 

Impale v. 4). 

2630 Johnson’s Ktngd. Commw. 13 Tortures.. as cx- 
cciuations .. impalements on stakes. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cych, Empalement, oz impalement, a cruel kind of punish- 
ment, wherein a sharp pale, or stake, is thrust up the 
fundament and through the body. 28x3 Byron Corsair it. 
ix, I’o-morrow's evening sun Will sinking see Impalement’s 
pangs begun. 

Impaler (imp/'*lai). In 7-8 em-. [L ijrpALE 
V. + -erL] One who or that which impales ; ap- 
plied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves or sepals 
of a simple flower, and the bracts or phyllaries 
of a composite (cf. Iupalemekt 2). 

2672 Grew Anat. Plants t. v. § 2 Each Enipaler .. being 
as another little Leaf. Ibid., The continuation of all the 
three aforesaid Parts into each Empater, is discoverable, 

1 think, no where better than in an Artichoke, which Is 
a true Flower, and whose Empalers are of that amplitude, 
as fairly to shew them all. 


+ Impaletocked, pa. ppU, Obs. nonce-'uid. 
rendering F. empaleloqui * muffled, or lapt vp 
about the chinne, as with a Cassocke or Gaber- 
dine* (Cotgr.) ; see Paletot (in CoXgr. paUeloc). 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxt, His orison-mutterer im- 
palelocked, or lap’t up about the chin, like a tufied whoop. 

Impaling (imp^Tir)), vbl, sb. |f. 1 mi».\.le v. 
-f-iKok] The action of the verb Impale; concr, 
that which impales or is impaled. 

1 . The action of enclosing with or as with pales ; 
concr. a paling or palisade ; = Impalkjient i. 

2598 Barret Theor. JVarres 76 The Muskets of impaling 
-.doe roundly bestow their volUe in the face of the encmic. 
csSoo Norden spec. Brit., Cor/tto. (1728) 21 Their Parkes 
of fallowe Deare, whereof remayne only.. the riiyned im- 
paylings. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viti. vii.643 either 
end of that double empaling or entrance. 

2 . Her. = Impalesient 3. 

2605 Camden Rem. (1637) 348 The impaling of his Armes 
with the Armes of Saint Edward. 2823 Scott Let. to D. 
Terry 29 Oct. in Lockhart, The different bearings of 
different families of the clan Scott, which with their quarter- 
ings and impalings will make a pretty display. 

3 . The action of transfixing on a pointed shake, 
etc. (see Impale 4, 4 b) : « Isipalement 4. 

2615 G. Sandys Trav. (a Formes of putting to death, .im- 
paling upon stakes. X7XX Addison Sfect. No.2t p 7 Impal- 
ing of Insects upon the point of a Needle for MicroscopiMl 
Observations. 2870 Dickens E. Drood i, Set up by 
Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers. 

Impaling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing T hat 
impales : see the verb. . * 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, ccxxiv, The One- 
Eyed Scott. .Breakes through impaleing Swords. 17^ 
Francis Horace, Odes 33 (R.) Before thee stalks inexorable 
Fate, And grasps empaling nails, and wedges drwd. 

Impall (impo’f), rarir. [f. Im-I+PaLL^^ 
see also empall s.v. Esi- i a.] tram. To enfold or 

wrap in, or as in, a pall. -tm. 1. 1 e 

J. r^RviE ll'ril 101 The chamber of 

the dead is impalled in silence and blackness. 

Impall, obs. (erron.) form of Imp.lle. 
tlmpallid (inipcu-Iid),v. Ohs. rare. [f. Im -1 
-fPALUU; to grow pale.] Irans. 

To render pallid or pale. 
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IMPABISYLIiABIC, 


x66i FelthajiI Resokes ii. I\n, [Env'j*] the green sickness 
of the soul, .impallids all the body to an Hectique leanness. 
Impalm (impaTn), V. ran. Also 9 em-. [f. 
lii.l + Pauu^. : cf. F. ernpauintrj in 16th c. etn- 
pazilmer, It. impahnare^ m the same or allied 
senses.] trails. To grasp or take in the palm of 
the hand; also_/^. 

j6xi Cotcr., Empatilmer^ to impaulme; to gripe, seise, 
lay full hand on. x8o8 J. Barlow Colninb. ix. 42 Nature 
herself (whose grasp of time and place Deals out duration 
and impalms all space). 

■f- TTnp fl.' Im pri, a. Ohs. rare, -k- palmed^ 

repr. 'L. palmdtus^ as in tunica palmata.'\ Worked 
or embroidered with palm-branches: said of the 
tunica worn by Roman generals in their triumphal 
processions. 

x66t Feltham Resolves n. liii. 293 Her Conquerors im- 
palmed Purples, and their lawTel’d Temples in their 
Turricular Chariots. 

ImpalpaTjility (imp^elpabiditi). [f. next + 
-ITY. Cf. F. impatpahitite.'] The quality of being 
impalpable or imperceptible to the touch. 

i&S M. Sutcliffe Exam. (1606^ 100 The inulsi- 

bility and impalpability of Christes body in the sacrament. 
1^51-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (1846) II. xxxviii, x6i A curious 
dispute, whether the bodies of the righteous, after the 
resurrection, should be solid, or thinner than the air? 
Gregory’ was for the palpability, and Eutychius for the 
impalpability. 1807 W. Irving Saltnag. (1824) 361 A young 
lady whose unparalleled impalpability of waist was the envy 
of the drawing-room. /1X849 Poe Mellouba Wki 

1864 IV. 293 The futility, the impalpability of their axioms. 

Xmpalpable (impas lpab’l), a. Also 6 in-, [a. 
F. impalpable (1517 in Hatz.-Dann.) or medX. 
impalpdbilis see Im -2 and Palpable.] 

1 . Incapable of being felt by the organs of touch ; 
imperceptible to the touch; intangible. Said of 
things immaterial ; also, of very fine powder, in 
which no grit is perceptible when it is rubbed 
between the fingers. 

1509 Hawes Peut. Pleas, xxiir. (Percy Soc.) to6 Though 
that aungell be in>’ysyble, Inpalpable, and also celestial!. 
1594 Plat ytiveU-ho. in. 88 So subtiliated . .as that it becam 
almost an impalpable powder. 1662 Merrett tr. Hens 
Art of Glass IxxW, Grind it to an impalpable powder. 1791 
CowpER Odj'ss. IX. 609 A thing impalpable, A shadow. 
1873 \y, Lees Aecustics in. iv. 100 Watery vapour, existing 
as an impalpable transparent gas. 

2 . Incapable of being (readily) grasped or 
apprehended by the mind ; producing no definite 
mental impression ; * intangible *. 

*774 ^yART0N Hist. Eng. Poetry xlvii. (1840) HI, 174 His 
own religion from its simple and impalpable form was much 
less exposed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition. 1838 
Prescott Ferd, ^ Is. (1846) I. Introd. 89 The almost im- 
palpable beauties of style and expression. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4- Dogma (1876) 298 The impalpable and incognlsable 
character of the subjects treated. 

Impalpallly (impje'lpabli), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY-.J In an impalpable manner or degree. 

*795 Pearson in PhiL Trans. LXXXVI. 413 A light tm- 
palpably fine powder. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 187 As a‘ 
spirit..within us., working itself, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably, as hardly to admit of precaution* 
Impalsy (impg-lzi), V. [f. iM-i + Palsy ji.] 
trails. To affect with or as with palsy, to paralyse. 

. < *750 Shenstone RiiitCd Abbey 205 The loyal soldier . . 
in^lsy'd at the news, .drops the lifted steel. 

Impalndism (impae-liKdiz’m). Path. [f. Im -1 
+ L. palus, palud-em marsh + -ISM.] ‘ The general 
morbid state, with predisposition to intermittent 
fevers and enlargement of the spleen, which is 
found in the dwellers in marshes’ {JSyd. Soc. Lex^. 

x88i Nature No. 627. 24 On the parasitic nature of dis- 
orders arising from impaludism. x8^ Lancet 2 Feb. 252/2 
A memoir on the parasite of impaludism. 

Xiupaiiate [ad. 

med.L. impdndt-usj pa. pple. of impdndre (see 
Impake).] Contained or embodied in bread ; see 
Impakation. 

xssoCranmer Defence 33a, As we haue God verely in- 
carnate for our redemption, so shoulde wee haue him Im- 
panate, 1551 Gardiner Exilic. Cath. Fayth 1 15 (R.) In this 
mj-stery of the sacrament, m the whiche by the rule of our 
faithc Christes body is not impanate. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 34 Saying: *We grant the nature of bread 
remaineth . . and yet the coiporeal substance of the bread 
therefore is gone, lest two bodies should be confused together, 
and Christ should be thought' impanate 1563-87 Foxe 
A. M. (16S4) III. 648 That impanate God, whom Bucers 
Carca-ss had chased from thence. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note A. 3 Guitmundus. .sa>*s [irojis.] ‘That Christ 
should be impanate, . . no ground requireth, nor did Prophets 
foretel, nor Christ shew, nor Apostles preach, nor the world 
believe *. 

Impanate, [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 

impattare : sec prec.] traits. To embody in bread. 

1847 in Craic. 

Flence Ixnpauated ppl. a. —Impakate a. 
1579 Fulke Hesl’ins' Pari. 257 Neither impanated, nor 
fnuinated, nor inaccidentaied. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 
145 Impanated or enclosed in bread. « 1740 Waterland 
Wks. VIII. 249 (R.) If the elements really contain such 
immense treasures, .. Mhat haye we to do but to look down 
to those impanated riches ? 

Xmpanatiozi (impan^**j3n). [ad. med.L. im~ 
p-dndtidn’em^ n. of action f. impdndre \ see lil- 
^A^*E.] In Eucharistic theor>’,: A local presence 


or inclusion of the body of Christ in the bread 
after consecration one of the modifications of the 
doctrine of the real presence. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life • App. i. 
(1840) 86-7 Thimpanacion of Christes Iradye-.is.. soch a 
presence of Christes body in the bread wherwj’th they both 
shuld be unseverably personed and have al the>TCondicions 
and properties. X576 Woolton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 
26 Nothing .. hath so greatly incensed . . the Saracens and 
Turks against Christians as. .the impanation of God. 1725 
tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist, sjth C. I. vi. iii. 247 [Peter Martyr) 
attack’d Transubstantiation, and supportea the Opinion of 
Luther concerning the Impanation. x8x8 J, ^Iilner End 
Rciig. Controv. in. (1819) 42 rw/r, Osiander.. taught Im- 
panation, or an hypostatical and personal union of the bread 
with Christ’s body. 

Impauator (rmpanfitsi). [ad. med.L. impd- 
ndtor-em, agent-n. f. impdndre (see next).] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A, 4 Itransl. the 
author of the * de Sacramentis *] * These His impanators the 
lx)rd Jesus slays with the word of His mouth, when . . He 
says, ‘ITiis is My Body*. He does not say, ‘ in this My 
Body lieth hid’. x866 F. Harper Peace ihr. Truth 158 
Others he distinguishes as impanators. 

+ Impa'ne, Obs. Also inp-. [ad. med.L. 
impdnd-re^ f. im^ (Im*^) + pdn-is bread.] irans. 
To embody in bread : see Impanation. 

• 1547 Bale Lett, Exam. Anne Askewe 24 But now we must 
beleue that he commelh downe agaj’n, at the ^\’>•ll of the 
prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded .. lyke as he afore came 
downe - . to be incarnated or infleshed for our vnyuersall 
sowles helth. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life 
App. i. (^840) 87 Properly termed y- impaning or enbreding 
therof. 

t Impawned, a. Ohs. In7impamed. [f. Isx-i 
+ Pane + -ED 2.] Of a window: Having panes; 
fitted vsitk (something) in each pane. 

1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 218 A^ window impained 
with flaming lights. 

Xmpanel (impie-n^), [f. Im-^ + Panel.] 

1 . trails. To fit with or as with panels. 

*577 Harrison EngLtnd^ 11. xii. (1877) t. 234 The dale 
wherewith our houses are impanelled, is either white, red, 
or blue. 

2 . To insert as a panel. 

i86t Smiles Engineers viit. xiv. 11. 47.1 The painting of 
Westminster Bridge, impanelled in the wmll over the parlour 
mantel-piece. 

Zmpa'nel, impa'njiel, v .- : another form of 
Empanel v. 

1314 [see Empanel). 1586 In xoM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App, V. 440 The Maior.. shall ympannell a jurj’ of the best 
..men. xs^ Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 34 A Jurie Nvas im- 
paneld streight 1623 T. Goad Dolef, Euen>Song 17 The 
Coroners Inquest was there impanelled vpon the dead 
corpses, 1710 7<xf/rrNo. 253 F i TwelveGentlemen of the 
Horse-Guards were tmpannelled. 18x7 W, Selwyn Law 
Nisi Print (ed, 4) II, 1127 Tbe jurors that are impanelled 
to inquire of such issue. 1872 Whartciis Law Diet. (ed. 5) 
517/1 Women are impanneled as a jurj* .. where a female 
pnsoner is condemned to be executed, and pleads pregnancy. 

t Impantonfled, ppL a- Obs. Also -ofled. 
[Rendering F. empantoiejle^ (See quots.) 

x6ix Cotcr., Empantoxififf impantofled, or wearing pan- 
tofles. [Livre empantoxifii^ a Booke with a thicke couer.) 
1653 Urqukart Rabelais I. xxi, A huge iropantoufled or 
thick-covered breviarj’. 

tlmpapase, z'. Obs. [f. lai-i pope: 

the suffix perh, after Gr. vatnxa^~uv to call (any 
one) papa.] trails. To raise to tbe papacy; to 
make Pope. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 4/2 Pope Stephan the 4*^, 
and pope Paschalis the i**’ .. were impapased thorough dis- 
cord without election of tbe emperor, 
f Impa'quet, v. Obs. [ad. F. empaguet-er, f. 
paquet Packet ; see also Empacket.] irans. To 
enclose in a packet, 

1699 Evelyn Let. to Dean of Carlisle 10 Nov., Mem. 1857 
HI. 381 Of whom I had several letters impaqueted with 
many others. 

t I’mpar, sb. Obs, [L. impar unequal, f. 
(Im- 2 ) -irpar equal.] A thing unequal to another ; 
pi. unequals, 

•figj \r. Bttrgersdlcius hts Logics, xxi. 84 Imparity is a 
diversity in quantity. Those things are said to be im/ars 
of which one is greater or less than another;, .so silver and 
gold, gold and virtues, are esteemed to be impars in this 
verse, l^ilins argaitum est auro^ virixtiibus aumm. 

t Impar, impare, a. Obs. [ad. L, impart f. 

(III- 2 ) +par equal, even ; cf. F. impair (1484 
in Godef. CompN)i] 

1 . Of a number : Uneven; odd. 

e X430 Art Nomhryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 In the place of the 
Impare sette a-side, put half of the even. 

2 . Unequal ; unequally matched. 

*555 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 572 Becaus thair power that 
t>*me wes impar, This Cocll than wes sone put to the war 
( = worse]. 

Imparadise, emparadise (impEeradois, 
£m-), V. Also 6-7 -ize. [Corresponds to It. 
imparadisare (Florio) and F.emparadiser (i7thc. 
in Litlre); see iM-I and Pakadisc.] 

1 . traits. To place in, eras in, Paradise ; to bring 
into a state of rapture or supreme happiness ; to 
transport, ravish. 

a. rS9* CosSTABLE Scan. vm. Hi, Thouah Death mee and 
tny louc imparadircth. 1593 Daniel Dftia Wks. (1717) aoo 


She that can my Heart imparadise. 1667 M ilton P. L. iv, 
506 Imparadis’l in one anoihers arms. X7S1 Smollett 
Per, Pic. (1779) HI- Jxxxi. 88 We were imparadised in the 
gratification of our mutual wishes. 1845 Bachelor Albany 
(1848) 204 When he. .imparadised himself at Richmond. 

1598 Florio, ParadisarCt to emparadize. 1610 G. 
Fletcher Chgist's Viet. iv. xliv, As in his burning throne 
he [David] sits emparadis'd,. 2644 Quarles Barnabas ^ B. 
113 Emparadise thy soul'in fresh delights, 1822 Milman 
Martyr of Antioch 8 ^ Emparadised in bliss. xBsx Sir F. 
Palcrave Norm. <5- Eng. I. 49 'Phe Greek emparadised by 
luxury and intellect. 

2 . To make a paradise of (a place or state). 

a x6s8 Cle^’eland For Sleep 29 D.Trkness emparadiz'd. 
1776 Mickle tr. Camoens’ Lnsiatl 394 Song and joy im- 
paradised the bowers. 1848 Tati's Mag. XV. 227 Im- 
provements which would have literally imparadised the spot. 
1849 Moir in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 565 The round white 
moon Emparadises midmost June. 

Hence Impa*radised (-sist) ppl. a. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (J.), This imparadised neighbour- 
hood. 1606 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) xi The fruition of im- 
paradbed content. 1853 Talfourd Castilian iv, lii, The 
imparadised spirits of our saints. 

tImpaTallel, a- and sh. Obs. [{. Ij:-2 + 
Faballel a. and sb. : cf. next.] a. ai^'. Unparal- 
leled. b. sb. A thing unparalleled. 

1641 Trapp Theol. T/ieol. 173 What a deale of imparallell 
Rhetoricke is to bee read in that twelfth of Ecclesiastes ! 
x66x Elegy Cleveland 51 in C.'s Wks, (1687) 279 Poize thb 
Imparallel ; and you will find A Mine of Treasures in a 
Matchless Mind. 

t Ixaparalleled (impse-raleld), a. Obs. [f. 
Isi-2 4. paralleled,'] Without parallel, matchless, 
unparalleled. 

x6o4 Drayton Moses iir. (R.), Pisga . . Surv’eyeth the im- 
paralleled land. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relnt. 
349 Image of a faithfull friend, and of a lover imparalelled. 
x68o Burnet Rochester (1692) 168 A thing of such im- 
paralelled Folly. 

t ImpaTasite. Zool. Obs. [f. Im-2 4 Paka- 
SITE.] An animal that is not a parasite ; applied 
by Kirby and Spence to certain insects. So Im- 
parasi-tlo a. (See quots.) 

i8r6 KrRBV & Sp._ Entottwl, (1843) I. 221 Those which^are 
insectivorous only in their larva state may be. .divided into 
parasites and imparasites, meaning by . . the latter those 
that prey upon insects already dead. Ibid, 222 The Im- 
parasitic insect devourers chiefly belong to the Hymenoptem. 

tlmpaTdonable, a. Obs. Also 6 inp*. ‘ [f. 
Im -2 + Pabdonable. Cf. F. impardonnable (15th c. 
in Hatz.-Larm.).] 

1 . Not to be pardoned, unpardonable. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxyi. 598 They shulde 
soore trespassfr . . so it shulde be inpardonable. 2647 
N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, it. x. (1739) s6 Both King 
and People declare it an impardonable crime, by the Com- 
mon Law. X7p7 Mrs. hi. Robinson Walsingham I. 40 An 
act of disobedience which she deemed impardonable. 

2 . That gives’no pardon, rare. 

a 1625 Hot'S Wks. (1630) 840 Leo the xo so pilled and polled 
the.. nations ..with impardonable pardons, and mercilesse 
indulgences. 

Hence *}• Impa'rdonably adv.^ unpardonably. 
(In quot. actively^unforgivingly, mercilessly.) 

1646 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 370 He .. must 
impardonably condemne the obstinacy of the Jews. 

Impare, obs. form of Impair ?/., Impar a. 

+ Impa*rel, v. Obs. (See also Emparel.) 
Altered form of Apparel v. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 8r Hj. of August 
[1553] came in the qwenes grace.. goodly imparcldc wiihalle 
the resydew of hare ladys. 

Imparesse, obs. form of Empress, 

1447-8 Q. Marc. Petit. Hen. VI in Willis Sc Clark Cant’ 
bridge (1886) I. Introd. 63 The Imparesse of alle sciences 
and facultees, iheologie. 

Imparfit, -ite, obs. forms of Imperfect. 

Zmpari^gltate (impce:ridi'd3iti?t), a. Zool. 
[f. L. impar unequal, uneven -§■ Digitate.] Having 
an odd number of digits (fingers or toes) on each 


limb ; perissodactyl. 

1864 Wedstfr cites Leidy. 

Imparipinnate (-pi-nfi), a. Sot. Also 
-pennate. [ad. mod. L. imparipinndius (Linnxu?, 
1751): cf. prec. and Pinnate.] Pinnate (as a leaf) 
with an odd terminal leafiet. 

1847 in Craig. 1870 Bentley When a pinnate 

leaf ends in a single leaflet, it is impari-pinnaie or unequally 
pinnate. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 665 Leaves cx- 
stipulate, imparipinnate. 

Imparisyllabic (-silm-bik), a. (sb.) Gram. 
(Also 8-9 erron. impara-.) [f. L. impar unequal 
-f- Syllabic : cf. Parisyllabic.] Applied to Greek 
and Latin nouns which have not the same number 
of syllables in all the cases : e. g. nom. dSous, gen. 
bZbvTot ; nom. lapis, gen. lapidis. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Imparasyllabtck. (So Ash, Craig, 
etc.) X774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 175 We h.T\'e 
to the oblique ca«es, especially in nouns imparasyllabic. 
x7o6Pegce^«<?/jt///.(i8o 9) 287 The imparisyllabjcgenHiveS 

of the third declension. 18x3 S. Parr Wks. (1S2S) \H. 623 
Markland’s hy*pothc.sis upon the formation of *1[® 
syllabic genitive. 2854 DeQuincev Autobiog. Sk.^k^ D- 
265 note. Of the nouns Eicon andi?<?n»w. .the first belonged 
to an imparisyllabic declension,, .the second not so, 

' B. as sb. An imparisyllabic noun. ^ 

2893 Athenxum 5 Auc. x^/2 Tbe_ distinction of pari- 
sj'llabics and imparisyllabics is barely indicated. 
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So t Imparisylla’Wcal a. Obs. rare—^, 

. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Ivifay^syUdbical^ not consisting of 
a like number of syllables in every Case. 1721 in Bmley. 
Imparity (imprcTiti). l^ow rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. imparitds, f. impar tineqiial, uneven : see 
and Parity. Cf. F. impariti (13-14111 c.).] 
1 . The quality or condition of being unequal ; 
inequality (in magnitude, degree, or rank) : • = 
Disparity i. . 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. xxxv. 349 About matri- 
mony and tile virgin state, he had^ said, that there was no 
imparity, but the vow and dignity of both was equal. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 463 That .there might be 
no imparitie nor inequality at all among his citizens. 1694 
Crowne Reg 7 iltts v. 58 A commonwealth bears no imparity : 
A great man is a tumor, a disease. ^702 Toleration 15 An 
unparallel'd imparity between your light Afflictions and the 
grievous Oppressions of other men. 1840 De QuiNCEY6'<j»/e 
iii.Wks. 1860X1.265 You cannot affirm any imparity where 
the ground is preoccupied by disparity, 
i* 2 . The quality of being unlike ; difference in 
nature or character, dissimilarity : = Disparity 2, 
i 6 o 3 Topsell Serpents (1658) 673 These claws stand not 
as other Birds do, three together and one by it self, but in 
imparity or dissimilitude, three on the one side, and two 
on the other. 1687 Towebsoh Baptism 167 There is this 
great imparity between the cases. 

t 3 . Of numbers: The quality of not being 
divisible into two equal (integral) parts ; uneven- 
ness ; an uneven or odd number. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Brosvue Psexid. Ep. tv. v. 393 By parity or 
imparity of letters in mens names. ^ 3658 — Gnidi. Cyrns 70 
By two and three, the first paritj^ and imparity, 1659 
T. Pecke Parnassi Ptterp. 76 Love you Imparity God, 
When He created Stars ; created Odd. 

Impark (impauk), z/. Also 5 inpark, 6 ~g em- 
park. [a. AF. enparker (1304 in Godef.), OF. 
emparquer^ f. em- (lu~'^),+parc Park.] 

1 . trans. To enclose or shut up in a park, as 
beasts of the chase ; hence gen. to confine, shut up. 

a. [3304 Year-bk. 32-33 Edw. / (Rolls) 65 Fuse no 
bastes enparker.] 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 641 The 
Caoitaines strongly emparked themselves with high bankes, 
and depe trenches. 16x4 Bp. J. King Vine Palat. 32 
The wild boar of the forest,. that will not be held nor 
emparked within any laws or limits, 

5. <3x400-50 Alexander 5499 Arteneus ane athill kemp 
als.so he in-parkis, And ane ser Tarbyn. 1491 Act 7 ffen. 
Vllf c. 20 I 5 The distres so taken.. here awey imparke 
and reteigne unto the tyme that. .the. .rent. .be fully., 
payed. 1589 Puttenham Ettg. Poesie ii. xi(i], (Arb.) 1x2 
Holding imparked as it were, Rer people like to beards of 
deere. x66s Sir T, Roe's Voy. E. Ina. in G. Havers Della 
Valle's Trav. 359 Their Deer are no where imparked. 
<1x678 Marvell Poems Wks. III. 198 What need of all 
this marble crust T' impark the wanton mole of dust? 

2 . To enclose (land) for a park ; to fence in. 

XS3S Act 27 Hen. V///, c. 22 They haue licence obteined 

..of the klnges said highnes. .to imparke the same. 1548 
Forrest Pleas. Poesye 87 Tenparke or enclose for nys 
Commoditee. x6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xxx. (1614) 59/x 
Woods there are plenty, and many of them imparked. 
169s Kennctt Par. Antiq. ix. 462 License to impark his 
woods there. 

Hence Imparked (impaukt) ppl. a. (in quot. 
i872=surrounded by or situat^ in a park) ; Im- 
paTking* vbl. sb.j enclosure of land for a park 
(also^^xx.) ; also Zmparka'tiou == prec. 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ Ded., One realm and island, 
divided from all the world by imparking of the sea. XS70-6 
Lambabde Peravib. Kent (1826) 473 The pleasures of the 
emparked groundes here. 17x0 Lend. Gas. No. 4702/2 
To bring in a Bill.. to encourage the imparking of Land. 
1872 J. C. Jeaffreson Woman in Spite of Herself 1 . i. 
viii. 126 Their garden-girt villas and emparked mansions. 
1880 Antiquary Dec. 233 To inquire into buildings lately 
destroyed for imparkation of lands. 

Imparl (impaul), V. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5-9 
em-, 5-7 -parle. [a. obs. F. emparUr to speak, 
plead, f. em- (Im-1) -k-parler to speak.] 

+ 1 . intr. To speak together ^ or with another, 
upon a matter ; to confer, consult, parley. Obs. 

(1292 Britton ii. xxi. § 6 Et tauntost voj’sent les jurours 
en une part par eus mesmes pur enparler.) X579-S0 North 
Plutarch (1676) 25 The two Generals imparled together. 
1^99 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 127 The Lord Baglione imparld 
with these hostages. 1600 Holland Livyvi, x.Thecaptaine 
of the Volscians. .called the Consull forth to emparle.' 

2 . Law. ‘ To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably ; to obtain delay for adjustment ’ (Whar- 
ton Law Lex.'). Ohs. in practice; see ne.xt, 2. 

146X Paston Lett. No. 3S7 II. 8 They prayed hexyng of 
the testament of my maister your fader, and therof made 
a nother mater, .be cause they had emparled to us by fore. 
1531 Diet/, on Laws En^.x.rxy\. (1638)41 He shall take 
a aay to emparle at the same terme. •16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 435 In an appealeof Robberic..if the defendant 
plead a plea whereby his life should come in leopardie, 
the Plaintife shall not emparle vnto it, but must answer 
Sedente curia. X767 Blackstone Comm. W. xxi. 358 The 
demandant desires leave of the court to imparl, or confer 
with the vouchee in private ; which is (as usual) allowed 
him. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 1. ii. (1877) 47. 
t 3 . trails. To talk over; to discuss. Obs. rare. 
x6oo X)YMMOK Ireland (1843) 50 [The matter] was first 
emparled between themselves in pryrate. 1805 in Spirit 
Pub. ymts. (x8o6) IX. 281 My Lord, your leave I humbly 
crave t’ imparle it 1 

Hence Im-, ompaTlingr, conference, parleying. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (E. E. T. S.)^ 13 Whan this cm- 
parlyng is doone, than risiih on of the udsist lordis. 


Imparlance (impa-jlansj). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6-7 em-, -aunco, 7 -eance. [a. AF. *em- 
parlannce, i. emparler ; see prec. and -ance,] 

+ 1 . The action of speaking together upon a 
matter, esp. before taking action; conference, 
debate, discussion, parleying. Ohs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 503 After this imparlance 
[with Eumenes], Antigonus compassed this Fort., round 
about with a W^L 2596 Stenser F . Q . v. iv. 50 With his 
Lord she would emparlaunce make. 1627 F, E. Hist. 
Edtu. II (2680) 124 She will have no Iraparleance, no 
discoursing. 1828 Examiner 273/2 This by wa^’ of impar- 
lance ; and now to revert to the bourne whence no suitor 
ever returns — Chancery. 

2 . Law, An extension of time to put in a re- 
sponse in pleading a case, on the (real or fictitious) 
ground of a desire to negotiate for an amicable 
settlement; a continuance of the case to another 
day; a petition for, or leave granted for, such 
delay. (Abolished in 1853.) Also Jig. 

160X-2 Fulbecke rsi Pt. Parall. 59 In a Writ brought 
by one as sonne and heire to I. S., after imparlance the 
tenant cannot pleade to the Writte that bee is bastarde, or 
that hee is not heire. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 434 
Emparlance is when the defendant demandeth day to see if 
he may end the matter without further suite, which he may 
do once, but not oftner. 17x3 Swift Cndenus <5- Vanessa 
122 But with rejoinders and replies.. Demur, imparlance, 
and cssoign, The parties ne’er could issue join. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. HI. xx. 299 The defendant, .before he 
pleads.. is inlitled to demand one imparlance, or licentin 
loqnendi. and may have more graTii^ hy eemsent of the 
plaintiff ; to see if he can end the matter amicably without 
farther ‘suit, by talking with the plaintiff. 1840 Frasers 
hlag. XXII. 286 An imparlance was duly prayed of the 
bar. 1853 Rules of Courts Trin. Term xxxi. No entry or 
continuances, by way of imparlance., or otherwise, shall be 
made upon any record, .or in the pleadings. 

*Mmpa‘rl6e« Obs. rare. Also emparle. [f. 
ns prec. after parUe Parley.] s=Ibipablance. 

2565 Stow Eng^. C//nr«. 243 b, Thej^ caused theyr trum- 
pettes to sounde the blaste of emparle (Holinshed imparlee] 
that composition of eylfaer part myght be made to auoyde 
the imminent slaughter. 

tlmpa'rlement, em-. Obs. rare. [{.Imparl 
V. + -MENT. Cf. OF. emparlemenU adj. (1528 in 
Godef.).] =Imparlakce, Imparling. 

t45o-8o tr, Secreta Secret. (E. E. T. S.) 24 Haue em- 
parlement with them of the nedis of thi Rewme. 
i'Imparler. Obs. rare’~^. [f. Imparl v. + 
•ER 1 : cf. OF. e/nparlier, •ler advocate.] One who 
*' imparls *. 

x6ix Cotcr., Parlier^ a Pleader, Iroparler. 

ImparouTjImparre, obs. ff. Emperor, Empire. 
Imparsouee (impais^nr*), «. Law. Also 
7 impersonee. [f. ined.L. imptrsdnatay f. im- 
(iBt-l) -k persona Parson : after woidsUke appellee 
(ult. ad. L. appelldtus): see -EE 1.] Inphr. Parson 
imparsonee^ a clergyman duly presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a parsonage or rectory. 

1607 Cowell V. Parson^ Parson impersonee 
{persona impersonatah is he that is in possession of a 
church. Ibid., A Deane and chapter be persons impersonees 
of a benefice appropriated vnto them. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 197 Hi'? plea must be, That the Church is full 
of his presentment, which a person impersonee cannot say. 
2763 Blackstone Comm. 1 . xi. 391 When a clerk is thus pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory, he is then., 
in full and complete possession, and is called xn law persona 
impersonaia, or parson imparsonee. 2845 Stephen Comm, 
Laws Eng. (1874) U. Notes 677, 

Impart (impa-Jt), V. Also 5-d in-, 5-7 im- 
parte, 6-7 empart, 7 import, [a. OF. cm-^ im- 
partir (14th c, in (jodef.), ad. L. impartJre (usu. 
imperl-) to share, communicate, bestow, f, im- 
(IM- 1) + partXre to Part.] 

1 . trans. To give a part or share of; to make 
another a partaker of ; to bestow, give, communi- 
cate. (Usually (now only) with immaterial object, 
e.g. a condition, quality, etc.) 

CX477 Caxton ye^on 139 But if [sunless] the goddes 
imparte to us of lh«r grace we ben in grete daunger of our 
lyue.s. 1383 StanVIiuRSt ./Ends ill. (Arb.) 89 Thee stars 
imparted no light. .^599 Jonson Ev. Mart out of Hum. 
HI. i, Please you. .sir, to Import some ten groats, or half a 
crown to our use. 2609 Bible (Douay) Exed. vii. Comm., 
God doth not indurate by imperting malice, but by not 
imperting mercie. 2630 Prvnnc AuilAnnin. 237 If there 
be such a frecdomeof will.. imparted vnto all men- 2736 
C Lucas Ess. Waters I. xxx To the different solvents, it 
imparts different colors, 2838^ Holland Titcomb's Lett. 
viii. 77 You arc worth to society the happiness you are 
capable of imparling. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 194 In 
a short time they can impart their skill to any one. 
b. absol. 

x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster iii. ad fin , Did not Minos 
impart ? Cris. Ye^ here are twenty drachms he did convey. 
x6x J Bible Luke iii. ii He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none. 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
in. xxi. 271 Let the xicb impart to those who are not rich, 
t c. intr. (ivitb with). To part with. Obs. rare. \ 

x6o6 G. W[oODCoCKE) tr. Hist. Justin 1360, They impart | 
with many thousands of their store into Italy. 1 

2 . To communicateasknowledgeorinformation; 
to make known, tell, relate. Const, to, formerly 
sometimes with (a person), (ormerged in i). 

a 1547 Surrey Prisoner in Windsor in TottelCs Mtsc. 
(Arb.) 14 The secrete thooghles imparted with such trust. 


2371 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxi. G ij a, I minde to imparte with 
my countrey men some suche secretes. 2396 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iii. n. 256 When I did first impart my loue to 
j*ou. 2636-9 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age (ed. 2) 264 
The Embassadours.. imparted the news to their friends. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 58 1* 2, I.. shall from Time to 
Time impart my Notions of Comedy. 2831 Brewster 
! Nezvion (1855) II. xiv. 14 It does not appear that Newton 
, imparted any of these methods to his mathematical friends, 
fb. rejl. To make known one's mind ; to hold 
communication. Obs, 

2623 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 321 King Henr)- the 
Seuenth . . imparted himselfe to none, except it were to 
Morton and Fox. 2647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. vi. § 245 
Imparting himself equally to all Men. 2653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. iii. xiv, (1712) 232 This holy man that so 
freely imparted himself to Bodinus. 

i*o. To give a share of (something) to each of a 
number of persons ; to distribute, divide, deal out. 

*S 4 S Joye Exp. Dan. iv, (R.), It behoueth vs .. (as sailh 
PaiiJ) diuyde trtvely & imparte the worde of God to other, 
2582 N. ^Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cottq. E. Ind. xiii. 
32 b, He imparted to his kinred, and diuided amongest them 
all his Lordships. 2602 B. Jonson Poetaster jii. iv, Thou 
shalt Impart the Wine, old Boy. 

1 4. To have or get a share of ; to share, partahe. 
1582 J. Bell Haddon's Ansvj. Osor. 399 Yet ought not 
this power be .. emparted also with other Ministers in such 
wise. <22639 Webster Appius 4- Virg. v. iii, Grieves it 
thee To impart my sad disaster ? 1633 Heywood & Rowley 
Fortune by Lana in. H.’s Wks. 1874 VI. 398 , 1 am likely to 
impart his losse. 

f b. intr. To share, take part, or partake in. 
2472 Arriv. Edw. JV (Camden) 8 Thos that wowlde 
uttarly inparte with hym at beste and worste in his qw.trell. 
26x5 Heywood Foure Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 IV. X94 You 
offer wrong to impart in this my loue. 

See quot. 

2330 Palsgr. S91/2 , 1 inparte (Lydgate), I mj’xte thyngesi 
I take parte of one and parte of another, je inesle ensemble, 
je prens part dung et part daultre. (The reference to 
Lydgate has not been verified.] 

Hence ImpaTted ppl, c., ImpaTting vU. sh. and 
pfl. a. 

^ t6h Cotcr., Communication . .also, a participation, impart- 
ing, or making common a thing with others. 2633 T. Horton 
Wisdome's Jitdgm. Folly 50 Those whom God hath fur- 
nished with Estates, .should be so much the more imparting 
of them, 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incamat. our Lord xiv. 
(1852) 385 That holiness which is perfect must be the im- 
parted holiness of Christ. 

Impartable (impautab’I), a, rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being imparted, communi- 
cable : = lMrARTIBLE2, 

1653 F, G. tr. Sextdery's Ariainenestyfi^^ IV.vni, ii. 82 HU 
secret thoughts which he conceived not impartable unto any. 

Impartance (impautans). rare. [f. Impart 
V. + -AKCE, (Not on L. analogies.)] =fnext. 

t8ix SitELLrv’ Let. to Elis. Hiicluner x8 Oct. (MS.), The 
balance between two opposing impartances of morality. 
i8z8 Webster, Impartauee, communication of a share. 

Impartatioxi (impaite^'Jsn). [f. Impaut v. + 
-ATiON. (The L. formation was tV/?/<?;'// 7 /o.)] The 
action of imparting; impartment, communication. 

1828 Webster cites Chauncey. a 1834 Coleridge Confess. 
(2849) miracle consisting in the impartation of a 

power to discourse. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 294 
The Divine impartation of religious truth. 1885 J. Brown 
Bunyan 186 The impartation of the new nature of sonship 
in Christ. 

+ ImpaTte 2 ier- Obs. [irreg. f. Isipart ; cf. 
partner.'] One who imparts information ; used by 
Puttenham as an equivalent of the rhetorical figure 
Anac(ekosis. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xix. (Arb.) 235 Another 
..we call impartener, because many times in pleading and 
perswading, we thlnkc it a very good polUcie to acquaint our 
xudge or hearer or very aduersarie with some part of our 
CounselL.and to aske their opinion [marg. Anachinosis, or 
the Impartener]. 

Imparter (impautsj). [f. Impaetz'. + -ekI.] 
One who or that which imparts ; a communicator, 
bestower. 


2399 B. Jonson Ez’. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pers., 
Shift, a thread-bare shark ; .. lives upon lendings.. making 
privy searches for Imparters. 2632 Benloives Theoph.20 
The Imparter of the guift. 2663 Boyle Usefuln. Exp. ^ 
Nat. Philos. V. Wks. 1772 II. 61 They may often learn that 
in_ a few moments, which cost the imparters many a year's 
toil and study. 2873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 226 Alcohol 
.. its chief therapeutic value in acute disease is as a stimu- 
lant, a temporary imparter of power.. to bridge over some 
period of weakness. 

Impartial (impauJSl), a. [f. lM-2-f- P artial. 
Cf. F. impartial Diet, de Trevonx).] 

1 . Not partial ; not favouring one party or side 
more than another ; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, 
just, equitable. (Of j>ersons, their conduct, etc.) 

2593 Shaks. Rick. II, u i. 215 Impartjall ar*,o“^Y®® 
eares. i6ox (!k>RNWALLt'ES Ess. (1617) Cuj, Inc nwt 
innocent and impartiall watnesses. 1693 South Serm. (ic^S) 
III. 72 A clear and a right Judging Conscience must be 
alwaj*s Impartial; .. it must judge all by Evidence, and 
nothing by Inclination, Junius Lett, xxxv.sbt i ^eir 

sovereign, if not favourable to 

partial. 1838 Thirlwau. Greece II- xvi. 384 His cause vras 
never submitted to an impartial inbunal. 

t 2 . Not partial or fragmentaij' ; entire, com- 
plete. Obs. rare. , /m i.- , 

«,7.5 Blackall (.7=3) I..S Th. ^h.ch 

God Kqmrw U Impartial and -umYtrsal, lha Obodwnoc of 
the whole Man. 
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-^3. jrisused for/iir/m/, Obs, 

J597 SiiAKS. AV;//. «5- Jul. Qo, i, 1. 1856 Cruel, vnuist, im- 
partirvll destlnJej;, Why to this day haue you prescru’d iny 
life ? x^zfiSxvetnavt the Woman //rti/fr (N,), You are impar- 
tial, and we do appeal From you to judges more iiidiflerent. 

Impartialist (impa-jjalist). rare. [f. prec. 
+ - 3 ST.J One who professes impartiality j one who 
has or claims the character of being impartial. 

i66x Boyle Style of Script, (1675) 76, I am professedly 
enough an impartialist, not to stick to confess . . that I read 
the Bible and the leamedst expositors on it, with somewhat 
particular aims. 1767 T. Underwood {titled 'rhe Impar- 
tialist; a Poem. 1883 B'ham Weekly Post 20 Sept. .1/5 
A movement set on foot by ConserN'ative impartialists. 

Impartiality (impajjiia;-llti). [f. iJirAitTiAL 
+ -ITV. Cf. F. impartialite (1725 in Hatz.-D.').] 

I. The quality or character of being impartial j 
freedom from prejudice or bias ; fairness. 

161X CoTGR., 7//r//V^,..vprightnesse, indifferencie, impar* 
tialitie. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Cvntempl., T. iv. iv. There 
must meet in God's ministers, courage and imp.\rtiality. 1749 
Fielding Tom .xvi. vi, It is almost impossible for the 
best parent to observe an exact impartiality to his children. 
x8o2-ia Bentiiam Ration. Ex>iii. Wks. 1843 VI. 350 Where is 
the cause in which any the slightest departure from the rule 
of impartiality is . . anything less than criminal on the part 
of the judge? 1836 H. Rogers y, Hoxve Prcf. (1863) 6 
To maintain a tone of historic impartiality. 
t2. Completeness: cf. Impartial 2 . Obs, rare, 
a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I, 536 Whatever Command.s 
thou art . . pleased to lay upon us . . grant that we may per- 
form them . . with such speed and Impartiality*, as the holy 
Angels in Heaven do. 

Impartially (impaujali), adv, [f. as prec. 
+ -LY-.] In an impartial manner ; without favour- 
ing one more than another ; without prej*udice or 
bias; fairly, equitably. 

i6xx CoTCR., ymtemeniy iustly. .indifferently, imp.artiany. 
16x5 Chapman Odyss. xix. 292 God, ..Whose equall hand 
impartially doth temper Greatnesse and goodnesse, X71X 
Steele No. 1^7 f i It is. .hard, .for a ^Ian to judge 

of his own Capacity impartially. 1783 Hailes Aniip Chr, 
C/t. iv. 70 They never .. weighed imparti.Tlly the evidence. 
1835 Browning Parocclsns iv. 103 Another loved To hear 
irnpartially before he judged. 

Zmpa'rtialness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NE3S.] 
The quality of being impartial ; impartiality. 

1643 \V. Greenhill Axe at Root as You see the severity 
of God in his impartiallnesse towards every tree. 1675 
Temple Let, to Chas. // 29 Jan., Wks, 1720 11. 322 
A Thing that would give him Assurance of Vour Majesty's 
Impartialness, 

Impartiliility 1 (impattibi-llti). [f. Ijip.vk- 
TIBL 13 * : see -lir.] The quality or condition of 
being impartible or not subject to p.irtition. 

1656 Jeakes Fuln, Christ 129 The impaptibiliiy, or in- 
divisibility of the Godhead.^ 1750 Carte Hist. £nr. II, 
225 The elder sister and her issue should be preferred . , as 
well on accountof her primogeniture, as the imparitbiHty of 
the Kingdom. X764-7 Lyttelton Hen. //, HI. xai (Seager) 
The impartibility of them Cmirtt.Try’ fiefs] is ascribed by some 
writers to a con.stitution made by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, 1788 T. 'Vaylor Prtfclus I. 1x7 Those forms 
which, on account of their simplicity and impartibility, hold 
a superior rank among principles. 

Impartibility^. rare-^, [f. Impartible 2 : 
see -ITY.] Cap.ibility of being imparted ; com- 
municability. 

1828 Webster, Impartibility. . . 2. The quality of being 
capable of being communicated. [Hence In later Diels.] 

Impartible (impa'Jtib’l), [ad. late L. 

impartlbilis, f. im- (Im-2) ■^farlibtiis Paiitiblk.] 
Incapable of being parted or divided j not subject 
to partition or division into parts ; indivisible. 
Now chiefly in legal use, of an estate. 

^ 1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 58 In a nature so simple and 
impartible. ^ X640 Bp. Rey.nolds Passions xxxii. 394 The 
soule, . . being a spiriiuall and Impartible substance, can . . 
have nothing severed from it. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
xiv. 2x5 When the emperors began to create honorary feuds 
. .It was found necessary. . to make them impartible, or . . 
fenda individual and in consequence descendible to the 
eldest son alone. 1788 T, Taylor Proclus I. 119 All of 
them pre-exist in intellect, but in an impartible ,, manner. 
189® Times 8 Mar. 4/1 The question, .whether the estate., 
was partible or impartible. 

B. as sb. Something that is indivisible. 

X788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 118. 1789 Ibid. II. 7 Impar- 
tibles. .are pure from corporeal place, and external motions. 

t Impartible, a?- Obs, rare, [f. L. impar- 
it-ri (more correctly imperiirT) to impart: see 
-IBLE.] Capable of being imparted. 

X631 T. PowKLL Tom All Trades 142, 1 . .desired to know so 
much. .thereof as might be impartible to a freind of so small 
growth. X730-6 Bailey (folio), Impartible^ that may be 
imparted. 

Impartibly ^v. [f. Impak- 

tibleI + -LV-.] So us to be incapable of parti- 
tion; indivisibly. 

A 1631 Donne 6 Serm. ii. (1634) 28 The soul of man is, in- 
divisibly, impartibly, one entire. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
IV. 255 ‘Fhe Deitie . . is multiplied in things partible im- 
partibly, ,. i.e...is multiplied as to operations. .yet without 
the least multiplicitie in it self. 1789 T, Tavlor Proclus 

II. 419 For the soul does not contain the things, .according 
to magnitude, and locally, hut impartibly, and without 
distance. 

Imparticipallle (impajti-sipab’l), a. (s/>.) [f. 
Im- 2 + Paiitioipable.] Incapable of being partici- 
p.'ited or shared. 


1789 T. Taylor Procltes II. 3^5 All participated liypostascs 
. .are reduced to imparlicipabrc c.sscnce.s, 18x6 — Proclus' 
Elem. Thcol, cl.xix. Il.^op Evc^muUitude of unities which 
isparticipated bycverj’imparticipable soul, is supermundane. 
X839 Bailey AV-x/wix. (1852) 133 Each star reigns, In impar- 
ticipable royalty. i868CussANs//*rr.xvi. X91 'i’he title being 
imnarticipable, it must necessarily remain unattached. 

B. as sb. Something that is incapable of being 
sliarcd. 

X789 '1 *. Taylor Proclus II. 359 Everj* imp.articipab!e pro- 
duces twofold orders of things participated. 

Impartite (impautoit), a, rare, [f. Im-2 -P L. 
partUus divided, 1*artjte.] Not diWdcd into 
parts, undivided. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, SysL z^Z The impartite in- 
tellect alone is subject and object of ignorance. 

Impartment (impa*jtmentj. [f. Impart v, + 
-ment. Cf. It. impartimento (Florio).] The fact 
of imparling, or that which is imparted ; bestowal, 
communication, esp. of knowledge or information 
(cf. Impart v, 2 ) ; a communication. 

x6o2 Suaks. Ham, t. iv*. 59 It beckons you to go away 
with it, As if it some imnartment did desire To you alone. 
1647 ^I. Hudson DhK kif^Id Govt, 11. x. 156 G(^ ordained 
parents and Kings to be his instruments in the impartment 
of these outward ble.sMngs. 1683 Plttus Elcta Min, i. 
Ded., Not to publish it, lest the Common sort of People 
should make an ill use of its impartments. ^ 1824 Hnur.R 
Jrnl, (1828) I. 221 To ensure the gradual impartment of 
the sad news. 1882 Westcott Comm, Cos/. John 22 The 
impartment of the Holy Spirit, 
i* Impa^rture. Ohs, rare, [f. asprcc. + -uRE: 
cf. departure^ The action of imparling. 

x6io W. Folkikciiam Art 0/ Survey 1. lii. 6 The im- 
p.nrture of the innate facuhte. Ibid. x. 28 This glues good 
increase, not so much through the imp.arture of any faiicning 
facultic, as by fastening the wilde loose sand. 

Impassability (impasabi'Uti). [f, next : sec 
-ITY.] The quality or condition of being impass* 
able ; with //., an impassable place, etc. 

1772 Mbs. Dclanv Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 299 The impassibility 
of the ways between this and Whitehall. X863 Life in 
South II. 225 The ‘cane brakes * are such a network of im- 
passabilitics. x88o Miss Bird 1. 358 Ignorant of the 

impassability of the road to Odatc. 

Impassable (impa-sab’l), a. [f. Im- 3 + Pass- 
able.) That cannot be passed. 

1. Tliat cannot be passed along, through, or 
across ; impossible to traverse or travel through. 

1568 North tr. GueuarePs Diatl Pr, (1582) 446 A buckler 
or shield impassable.^ 1697 Damner Voy. 1. 167 All the 
Countr\*,.is full of impassable Woods. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 550 The impassable Gulf fixed between us 
and all Happiness. ^ 1844 H. H. Wilson Drit. India I. 433 
It were most impolitic.. to fix for ever impassable bounds 
to tlie public revenues. x86o Tvndall Glac. i. xii. 89 'J’he 
glacier, though badly cut, was not impassable. 

1 2. That cannot pass (away or through). Obs, 
1780 M, Madan Thelyphthora ll. 219 But the priesthood 
of Christ himself . . is dtropa^arot, impassable from Him to 
any. 1832 Examiner p^i/i Bloated to a size as impassable 
through Heaven’s gates, as is a camel through the needle's 
eye. 

3. That cannot be ‘passed’ or made to pass, t-arc. 

1865-6 H. Amer. Paper Curr, II. 28 To cut a hole 

in each bill, .thereby to render them impassable.^ iBSj Pail 
Mall G. 28 June 4/1 When half a million gilt sixpences in 
circul.Tlion make half-sovereigns practically impassable. 
Hence Impa'ssableness ; Zmpa’ssably adv. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Impassahleness. xBox Crutwell 
Tour Gt. Brit.i Lineohtsh, (IM. No carls used lo come 
Iiere by reason of the impassableness of the boggy .soil. 
1828 Webster, Impassably. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gay- 
xvorthys xxix. <1879) 295 God knows what impassahleness 
between their two suffering hearts, 

II Impasse (ppa-s, impa-s). [F. (Voltaire), f. 
im- (Isi-3) + stem of fairer to Pass.] A road or 
■way having no outlet ; a blind alley, ‘ ciil-dc-sac 
Also Jip. A position from which there is no w.ay 
of escape, a ‘ fix’. 

X85X Leaves/r, Diary He ought to have 

given battle before plunging tlie country into tliLS impasse. 
1874 Mivart in Manning Ess. Retir, ff Lit, III. 221^ It is 
grammar and not rexson which reduces them to this im- 
passe. x88o Fortn. Rex'. Apr, 520 They find themselves in 
an impasse, unable to advance or retreat. 1882 H. C. Meri- 
vale Faucit B. II. i. xxiv. 108 Somewhere off Piccadilly, 
among the curious little impasses of the Mayfair maze. 

Impassibility (impssibrliti). Also 4-5 inp-. 
fa. F, impassibiliU (i 3 lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
impassibiliids (tr. Gr, dwd^cm, Jerome), f. impassi- 
hilis (see next).] The quality of being impassible. 

1. Incapability of, or exemption from, suffering ; 
insusceptibility to injury. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixvii. 38 He .sail gif verUi of in- 
passibilite. 1496 Dives ^ Pattp. (W. de W.) iii. xiii. 148/2 
Men shall haue there inpassybylyte & helth of bodye 
without all maner .sekenessc. 15;^ Folke/^wX-iwj' Part. 
510 Christe is.. God because of his impassibilitie, man for 
his passion. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 1. iv. § 15. 280 In- 
corruptibility, Perfection, Impassibility, a 1792 Horne 
Wks. IV. xviL (R.), The perfect impa.ssibility of heaven. 
1893 Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 483 Theology ha.s no 
falser Idea than that of the impassibility of God. 

2. Incapability offeeling or emotion, insensibility. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar, 74 They. . do terme those 

joyes, those promptitudes of the will .. by the name of 
Eupatliies, i.e. good affections, and not of Apathies, that is 
to .say, Imp.Rssibi'ities. 18x5 Sootwev in Q. Rev. XIII. 451 
This impassibility . . this Satanic indifference lo the means 
which he used, .and the miseiy’which he occasioned, Marshal 


Soult possessed. x84oMiLLZ?/rr.*V Disc.^A.de Vi^nyiiZ^^) 
1.303-10 Spartan and Stoical impassibility. xS^Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxv. Well-cut immissibility of face. 

Impassible (impre-sib’l), a. (Erron. fi-abyll, 
7-9 -able.) [a. F. impassible (I 3 -I 4 thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad, cccl. L. impassibi/isj f. (Im--) 
’h-passibilis Passible.] 

1. Incapable of suffering or pain ; not subject to 
suffering. (Chiefly 7'hcol.) 

A 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxt. 5 He Is in generations in 
p.issybles, that ar of generations passiblis. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W.) i. vii. H iv (Stanf.), They shall be 
Immortall and Imp.assyhlc. 1534^ ^iol<K Com/. agsL Trtb, 
III. xxvi. {1573) 207 Tel him, that his body shalbe Impassible, 
&neucrfeeleharme. Decay Chr Prcf. A vj, That 
impassible state, wliereall tcarsshallbe wiped from our eyes. 
X782 Pnic.sTLEY Corrupt. Chr. I, i. 26 Cerinlhus. .taught., 
that the Christ was impassible. 1871 Alabaster Wheel cJ 
Laxu JoB An impa^sible, Insensible, immovable spirit. 

2 . Incapable of suffering injury or detriment. 

X4gr Caxton y/fas l*atr. 11. (W. de W. 1495) 220 b/2 Tlie 

hauen of saluacyoii Impassyble; that is to s.aye to the 
bly-'se tliat eucr shall la-st without ende. 1624 Cataklr 
Transuhst. 27 Christs body if it were broken and divided, 
would bee spoiled . . but that it i.s impossible, because it is 
impassible. 1678^ Cudworth Jntell, Syst. 1. v. 813 i’he 
Angelical Body, is so devoid of gross Alaller, that it can 
pass through any Solid thing. .being. .more Impas^ibIc, 
than the Sunbeams. 1760-72 H. Brooke J'oot 0/ Qual. 
U809) II, 32 Virtue that 1 deemed to be impassible, unassail- 
able. 1839 Bailky Eestus \. 1x832) 60 Impassible as air, one 
great And indestructible substance as the sea. 

3. Incapable of feeling or emotion; impassive, 
insensible, unimprcssiblc. 

1592 Bacon Confer. Pleas, (1870) 5 If a man could make 
himself impassible of plc-asurc, lie snould make himvclf at 
one labor Impassible of pain, xt^o Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 46 Some Men 01 Rocky Hearts, and impas^ible 
Tempers, that could stand by*, and see the whole World in 
Fl.ames without any Concern, 1852 ' 1 ’hackek.ay Esmond 
It. ix, He was imp.nssible before victory*, before danger, 
before defeat. 2876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. vii. liv, 
Gwendolen, keeping her impassible air, as they moved 
away from the strand. 

t4. Not to be endured, insufferable, Obs. rare, 
1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps, xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 56 Put your 
fynger ny*gh the fyre and full soone y'e fele impassyble liete. 
1665 T. .NIall Ojfer /*’, Help vii, Wnen the greatest sufier- 
ings approach you, say not they are invincible, impassable. 

Impa'ssibleness. [f. prcc, -i* •ness ] » Im- 

PASSIBILITV. 

1644 Br. Hall Rem. JFks. (1660) 122 The Impassiblenesse 
of the Spirit of God. ■X667 Decav Chr. Piety viii. F 37 'I’o 
..reserve all the sensualities of this world, and yet cry out 
for the impasciblencss of the next. 1874 'I*. Hardy Far/r, 
Mad. Crowd I. .will, 204 Ulicre was a change in Bold- 
wood’s exterior from its former impas-^ibleness. 
Impassibly (impre'siblil, adv, [f, as prec.+ 
-ly 2J In an impassible manner. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 253 God Is also the Son, who 
alway.s, etern.'illy*, inllux'ibly, impa.^sibly* is begotten of the 
Father. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middiem. iv. 353 fie walked to 
the window, and gazed out as impossibly as he had done at 
the beginning of the interview. 

t Impa'ssing’, Obs, [f.lM-i + Passing 

vbf, sb.'\ Passing or passage into. 

*545 Se. Acts Mar^ (18x4)451/1 pe treasonable Impassing 
of he .-.aid george whn he partis of Ingland. 

Impassion (iinpn:"Jbn), v. Also C -9 em-. 
[ad. U.impassionare (FJorio),f.z///- (iM-i ) -f passione 
PAS.SlON.j Irafts, To fill or inflame with passion ; 
to infuse passion into; to stir the p.issions or feel- 
ings of; to e.xcile deeply or strongly. Also absol. 

1591 Spenser Daphn. v, My soule it dgepely* doth em- 
pa^sion. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 25 Sore am I im- 
passioned for the Eiorme thy tranquillity* is in child with. 
2647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. ni. xxxiii, Doth not that .sad 
sight.. empassion his good spright With deeper sorrow? 
— Poems 3 Lovers .. impassion’d With outward forms. 
1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 247 The whole narrative 
..agitates and impassions like a novel. 18x7 Coleridge 
Blog. Lit. 212 Metastasio.. almost always raises and im- 
passions the style of the recitative immediately preceding. 
1894 Stopf. Brooke Tennyson xii. 186 Its subject im- 
passioned its writer. 

Impassionable (impte-Janabl), a. [f. Impas- 
sion V, -f -ABLE.] Easily roused to passion; ex- 
citable. 1864 in Webster. 

Xmpassionate (impse'Janct), a.^ No.\v rare. 
Also 6 em-. [ad. It. impassionato, pa. pple- of 
zw/r7jj/(0«<zre(see Impassion 7 /.).] = Impassioned. 
(In Spenser const, as pa. pple. of impassioni) 

1590 Marlowe ^nd Pi. Tamburl. {/itle-p.\ Tamburlaine, 
with his impassionaie fury*. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 46 
With the neare touch whereof in tender hart I'he Briton 
Prince was sore empassionaie. 1812 Coleridge \n Southey s 
Omniana I. 238 'i’ire vehement and impassionaie partizan 
of Mr. Wilkes. 

Impassionate, rt.- rare. [f.lM-2 + Pas- 
sionate. Cf. med.L. impassidndUisf\ Free from, 
or not governed by, passion ; calm, dispassionate. 

1621 Burton Auat. Mel. i. iii. 1. iii. ^1676) 1x7/2 
dull Symptoms, and a kind of stupidity, or impassjonate 
hurt. 1644 Bp. Hai.l Rem. Wks. (1660) 123 It being the 
doctrine of that [Stoick] sect, that a wise man should he im- 
passionate. 2664 Leighton De/. Mod. Episc. ^Vks. (1868) 
637 Upon the exaclest (if impartial and impassionale» in- 
quiry. 1850 Tail's Mag. aVII. 106/1 Spirits .. who-e 
dwelling is with simple impasslouate truth. 

Impassionate (impas-jsnzit), v. Also 7 em-. 
[f. Impassionate a.' : see -ate 3.] 



IMPASSIONATEB. 


■ 1 . irans, = Impassion'.' 

a 164X Bp. MouNTAcu.^f/f lilon. (1642) 264 Alexandra. . 
was above all empassionated for his death. 1668 H. More 
Dir. Dial. n. iv. 185 .A ver^'empassionating strain of Poetrj*. 
i66j) Aiidr. hopeful ytig. Gentry Eng. 61 The object pos- 
sessing and impasslonating you. i68S H. More Pa 7 ‘a, 
Prophet, II With .n moving and empassionating Rhetorick. 
1837 Whipple C/;arrtc^^riv. (1866) 97 Genius, .impassionates 
soaring imagination into settled purpose. 

• t 2 . intr. To be or become impassioned. Obs. 

1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 234 This fired my Rage ; let it' 
enRame thy \'erse, T’ empassionate for me. 2646 — Poems 
Wks, 1878 1 . 63 How shall wee speake of him? what 
Numbers bring T’empassionaie, and worthy Orgies sing ? 

Impassionated, ppl- a. [f. as Impassionate 
+ -ED.] = Impassioned. 

1596 R. L[tNCHE] Diella (1877) 53 What rare impassionated 
fits be these. 0:2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 530 
The Question was a Jong time canvased up and downe . . 
with impassionated virulency. 1887 F. W. Robinson /« Bad 
Hands etc. III. ii The young, impassionated, handsome 
suitor. 

Impa*ssioxiately, <tdv. [f. Impassionate a.^ 
+ -iiY^.] Jd an impassioned manner, passionately. 
1803 tr. A. La Fontaine's Hermann ^ E. II. 270 He 
beheld the Prince impassionately throw himself at her feet. 
1839 Fraser's i^lag. XIX. 362 [He] begged for succour, 
impassionately, though silently, 1869 Daily News 32 Aug., 
Their brethren in France impassionately and even re- 
proachfully inviting them to return. 

Impassioned (impse-pnd),///. a. Also 7-9 
em-. [f. I3IPASS10N z/. + -edI ; edrresp. to It. ini~ 
passhftafo.'] Filled or inflamed with passion ; 
having the feelings deeply moved or excited ; 
passionate, ardent. (Of persons, or of feeling, 
speech, action, etc.) 

1603 B. JoNSON Sejanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Fortune 
..varying her empassion'd moods. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 
678 The Tempter all impassiond thus began. 2792 Mrs. 
Radclh-fe Rom. Forest xi, Soft music . . sounded the most 
tender and impassioned airs. 1838 Southey c.vlvii. 

V. 228 Personification, a common figure., in all empassioned 
..speech. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vi, The tears fell .. 
as she dosed her impassioned appeal. 2880 Mrs. A. Fraser 
Lady Claud 1 . ii. 30 He is impassioned oi her. 

Hence Impa-sslonedly adv . ; Impa'ssioned- 
ness. 

28^4 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenest Venice, Im* 
passionedly The old Venetian sung those verses. 1876 W, 
Graham Mem. y, Macfarlane vi. 301 He preached with 
plainness, directness , . impa-ssionedness. i8oa Sat. Jiev. 
9 Jan. 34/2 The impassionedly ‘ modern ’ Archdeacon. 

Impa'ssionment. rare. [f. Impassion 
•MENT.] The action of impassioning or the fact 
of being impassioned. 

2837 C. Lofft, Jun. Selfforntation 11 . xiii. 226 His spirit 
..vivid, flashing, and foaming to .the highest pitch of 
impassionment when once thoroughly excited. 

Impassive (impsfe'siv), a» [f. Im-2 + Passive.] 

1 . Having the quality of not feeling pain ; not 
subject or liable to suffeiing: =I3 Ipassible i. 

2667 Milton/’.Z,. VI. 4ssToo unequal work we find Against 
unequal armes to fight in paine, Against unpaind, im. 
passive. 2708 Rowe Royal Convert v. i, The free, im- 
passive Soul mounts on the Wing, Beyond the reach of 
Racks, and tori'ring Flames, a 1791 Wesley Serm. Ixv, 
While he was innocent, he was impassive, incapable of 
suffering, iBzx Shelley Hellas 680 O Slavery t . . the free 
heart, the impassive soul, Scorn thy control I 

2 . Naturally without sensation ; inanimate ; not 
susceptible of physical impression or injury, in- 
vulnerable. 

a 1687 Cotton On Sleep (R.), The lover meets the willing 
fair. And fondl5' grasps impassive air. 17x2 Pope Temjp. 
Fame 56 On the impassive Ice the Ught’nings play. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Re/orfu Wks. 1842 I. 243 De.nth .. 
domineers over every thing, but the forms of the exchequer. 
.. They are impassive and immortal.^ 1876 Blackie Songs 
Relig. ^ Life 35 Thou, like the thin impassive air, Dost 
cheat the grasp of subtlest-thoughted sage. 

b. Deprived of feeling or sensation ; insensible, 
unconscious. 

1848 Dickens Dombey i, The two medical attendants 
seemed to look on the impassive form with so much compas- 
sion and so Hitle hope. 2871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 194 
The impassive state is only transient. 

3 . Deficient in, or void of, mental feeling or emo- 
tion ; not susceptible to mental impressions ; un- 
impressionable, apathetic ; also, in good sense, not 
liable to be disturbed by passion, serene. 

1699 Garth Dhpens. 1. 4 To find How body acts upon 
impassive mind 1723 Pope Odyss. w, 313 Impassive and 
serene. The man entranc’d would view the deathful scene. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 399 Clement .. had 
maintained .an attitude ofimpassive reserve. ^ 2871 H, Ains- 
worth Tower Hill i. i, He looked hard at Sir Anthony, but 
could read nothing in the knight’s impassive countenance. 
1874 Green Short Hist. x. § i. 727 the impassive 

Chesterfield cried in despair, * We are no longer a nation ’. 
i. Unendurable,intolerable: = lMPA8SiBiiE4. rare. 
i8a8 W. Irving Columbtts (1848) I. sf.A torrid zone., 
separating the hemispheres by a region of impassive heat. 

Impassively (impre'sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J In an.impassive manner. 

i8j8 in Webster, a 184s Hood ftomnnee Cohgxr viii, In 
her fond arms impassively he lies, Clay*cold to her caressing. 
zZji Daily Neu's i6 Aug., The same croupiers .. will im- 
passively rake up your money. 

Xmpassiveness (impx-siYnes). [f. as ptec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being im- 
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IMEATIENCY. 


passive ; want of feeling or emotion, insensibility, 
apathy. 

' 1648 W. Mountacue Der'out Ess. r, vi. § i. 53 The 
power of leinaining in a_ calme apathy and impassivenesse 
in all ofiencive emergencies.* 1657 Pierce Div. Philanthr. 
Ded. 3 He hath communicable Attribute';, as^ well as At. 
tributes incommunicable; not only Impassivenesse, but 
patience. 1817 Godwin Mandeville III. 364 (Jod.) The 
impassiveness with which Hell sometimes dowers her 
votaries. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt 1 . it. 66 A handsome 
impassiveness of face. 

Impassivity (impresi*viti). [f. as prec. + 
-irr.] «prec. 

1794 T. Taylor It. Peuisanias cited in Webster 1828. 
i8*2 — Apuleius 307 Those human souls that descend into 
the regions of mortality with impassivity and purity were 
called «. heroes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. tv. vii. Cold 

aristocratic impassivity, faithful to itself even in Tartarus. 
1874 T. Hardy Farfr. Mad. Crosod iii, Compressing her 
lips to a demure impassivity, 

Impastation (impje5ti?!*/on). [n. of action f. 
Impaste v. ; cf. F. impaslatton (1690 in Fiire- 
tifere).] The formation of a paste; also cotter, 
(see quot. 1727). 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl.^ Impastation^ the mixtion of 
divers materials of different colours and consistences, baked 
or bound together with some cement, and hardened either 
by the air, or fire. Impastation is sometimes a sort of 
masons-work, made of stucco, or stone ground small, and 
wrought up again in manner of a paste. 1835 MayneuFat/m. 
Lex.^ I/iiPastatiOf old term for the making of dry powders 
into a paste by means of .some fluid : impa.station. 

Impaste v. Also 7-8 era-, [ad. 

It. impaitare * to empaste, to raise paste, to put 
into paste. .Also to beplaister* (Florio, 16:1), f. 
im- (Im- 1 ) + pasla Paste. Cf. F. empdter, in 
Cotgr. empas/er.'] 

1 . traits. To enclose in or encfiist with or as with 
a paste. 

1548-67 Thomas Hat. Dict.^ Impastato^ impasted or rated 
with dirte. a 1747 R. Cumberland Mem. (1806) I. 63 The 
. .hide grows stiff and hard, Scorch'd and impasted with the 
feverish heat. 1833 Philos. Manuf. 90 Wool and silk. . 
may be viewed with most advantage impasted in Canada 
balsam slightly thinned with oil of turpentine. 

2 . To make or form into a paste or ernst. 

X5y6 Baker yetvell of Health 92 b, Of these make a paste, 
letting it to stand impasted together for certaine dayes. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. II. it. 481 With blood of Fathers, Mothers, 
Daughters, Sonnes, JBakM and impasted with the parching 
streets. 2^2 Merrett tr. NerCs Art of Glass xxxviii, 
Mixed, tempered, and impasted with the whites of Eggs. 

3 . Painting. To paint by laying on colour thickly. 
X727-4X Chambers Cycl., Empasting^ or Impasting, a term 

used in painting, for the laying on of colours, thick, and 
bold, or applying several lay.s of colours, so as they may 
appear thick. x85§ J. Edwards Art Landscape Paint, 
(ed. to) 36 In oil p.^tnttng, the shadows, or dark portions of 
the picture, are.painted thinly; while the lights are laid on, 
Of ‘ impasted with a full pencil and a stiflT colour. 1863 
Leslie & Taylor Sir y, Reynolds II. vi. 146 Heavily im- 
pasted pictures. 

b. iransf. To spread thickly (pn a surface). 

2888 G. Gissing Life's Morning I. vli. 290 [She] Iielped 
herself abundantly to marmalade, which she impasted solidly 
on buttered toast. 

Hence Impa'sting vbl. sb . ; sPec. in PavUin^ 
(see 3) j hence transf. in Engraving (see quot. 
1864). Also attrib, 

* 7 * 7 ' 4 ' [see 3I. 1823 Hazlitt Tabled. I. i, 17 note. The 
rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione. 2841 Thackeray 
On Men 4- Piet, iit When you wish to represent a piece 
of old timber, , . this impasting method is very successful. 
285s J. Edwards Art Landscape Paint, (ed. 10) 36 In the 
lights of the foreground .. the ‘impasting’ should be bold 
and free. 2864 Webster, 2. {Engraving} {a.) 
An intermixture of lines and points to represent thickness 
or depth of coloring. (A) The kind of work thus produced. 

llimpasto (impa'sto). Fainting. [It., n. of 
action f. impastare to Impaste.] The laying on 
of colour thickly; impasting, as a characteristic of 
style : see prec- 3- Also attrib. 

1784 J. Barry in Lcct. Paint, vi. (Bohn 1848) 223 All that 
impasto, or embodying of colour, which may be necessary 
for certain lucid parts, 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iii. 
vi. § 93. 341 A certain redundancy', as some may account it, 
gives fnlne.ss, or what the painters call impasto, to his style. 
2839 (juLLJCK & Timbs 6 In the works of the northern 
tempera pointers there are very marked differences observ- 
able in their impasto or body of colour. 1B80 Spectator 
5 June 719 It is impossible to clean impasto work, 

t Impa’sturer *'* Obs. [f. Di-i -i- P asture j^.] 

1 . trans. To place or confine in a pasture ; ‘ to 
set to feed ; to turn out to graze’ (Davies). • 

x6x2-x 5 Br. Hall Contempt., N. T, iv. i. Sheep not 
guarded, not impastared," but strayed and lost. 16x4 T. 
Adams Fatal Banket u. Wks. i86t I. 184 Adultery, .sets 
paleness 011 his cheek, and xmpastures grief in his heart. 

2 . To turn into pasture-land, enclose for pasture. , 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improz\ Intpr. (1653) 73 He will cast 

how he may Improve his Lands by Impasturing, and En- 
closing of it. 

t Impartible* Obs. Also 6 erron. -able, 
[ad. L. impatibil-is, -petilnlis, insufferable, im- 
passible, f. im- (lM-2) patibilis, f. pali to suffer.] 

1 . Incapable of suffering, or of sustaining injury : 

=s I mpassible i, ?. 

2542 R. Copland Guydods Quest, Chirnrg. 2Ej, The 
imp.Ttahle and maherable thynges to be the fj^ste elementes. 
2388 A. King tr. CanUins' Cateck. 76 b, It Ithe flesh of 
Christ] is inuisible, iroparible, tmnvoxtaU. 1633 Fuller Ch. 


Hist. It. V. § 15 The Devil .. is a Spirit, and so impatible of 
materiall Fire. 

2 . Intolerable : =1mpassible 4. 

1623 CocKERAM, Impatible, intolerable. 2639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sen 22 The heavy, severe, and impatible wrath of 
God. 

Impatience (imp^t’Jens). Forms: 3-6 im- 
pacience, (4 in-, 5 inpaciens, ympacience, 6 
impacyence), 6- impatience. [ME. a. OF. im- 
pacience (12th c.), -patience, ad. L. impatientia, f. 
itii- (Im--) + palientia the quality of suffering, 
Patience, f. patX to suffer : see -ence.] The fact 
OT quality of being impatient ; want of patience. 

The quality was formerly more exactly expressed by Im- 
patiency : see -ency. 

1 . Want of endurance ; failure to bear suffering, 
discomfort, annoyance, etc. with equanimity ; inita- 
bility, irascibility. 

r2X225 Auer. R. 198 pe eihteoSe hweolp i.s Imp.'icience. 
besne hweolp fet hwose nis nout bolemod ajean alle wowes, 
& in alle vueles. 1340 Ayenb. 33 J>e ol»er poynt is in- 
pac(ence, . he ne may holye be paciense, zuo l?et non ne dar 
to him speke of his guode. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. i. 
21 (Camb. MS.) [Thou] makest fortune wroth and Aspere 
by thine in-pacience. c i42X Hoccleve Complaint i-j-j, I 
full ofte Cawse bad of angre and ympacience. tS9x Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, IV. vii. 8 Rough deeds of Rage, and sieme Im- 
patience.^ 2632 Lithgow Trnv. x. 479 Men are rather killed 
with the impatience they have in adversity, then adversity 
it selfe. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 2044 R.incor and pride, im- 
patience and despite. 2846 Trench Mirac. vi. 11862) 285 
Sore as the trial must have been, we detect no signs of im- 
patience on his part. 

b. ^Yith cf\ Incapacity of enduring; intoler- 
ance of. 

c 2566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcai, World M ij, Bread 
made of chaffe .. the which the poore were forced to eale, 
by impacience and rage of hunger. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 106 Impatience of cold and wet. X74X Middle- 
ton Cicero I. vi. 405 An impatience of discipline. 2830 
D’Israeli Chas. /, 111 . v. 74 HLs impatience of contradic- 
tion unfitted him. .for the council-table. 1876 Black hlod- 
cap V. xvti, The girl had an impatience of pretence of all 
kinds. 

t c. With inf. {phs. or archl) : cf. Dipatient i c. 
1373 Laseham Let. (1871) 6 Hee burst out In .t great 
pang ofimpatiens to see such vncooth trudging too and fro. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromenn 237 With im- 
patience to be longer bridled. 2683 Brit. Spec, up A 
tedious Impatience to see the horrible Actions of Kero 
forced St. Paul also to quit Rome. 

2 . esp. Intolerance of delay ; restlessnessofdesire 
or expectation ; restless longing or eagerness. 

i^8t Mulcaster Positions 262 Impacience, which can 
abide no tarying, 163* J, Havsvard tr. Biondi's Eromena 
248 Hee with Impatience long'd for the oppearnnee of the 
new day. 2712 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to W. Me/ttagu 
9-JI Dec, {18S7) I. 79, I wait with impatience for., your 
return. 1768^4 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) 1 . 237 We find the 
uneasiness arising upon a delay of desire vulgarly styled 
impatience. 287B hi. A. Brown Nadeschda 44, I asked in 
my impatience Each passing hour a question, 
t b. With of\ Impatient desire of Obs, 

(The sense here is practically the opposite of that in i b ) 
2664 G. M. in Marvells Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 204 Tyred 
with .an extream impatience all day of removing from those 
Wisbies. 2702 Eng, 7 'heophrast. ut Out of a foolish im- 
patience of being seen at Court. 17.. Hurd (J.), The 
longer I continued in this scene, the greater was my im- 
patience of retiring from it. 

c. With inf. : cf. Impatient 2 b. 

2880 L. Wallace i?e«;//«>*vir. iii, A return of impatience 
to see Him who is ever in my thought. 


t Impatiency (imp?‘*|ensi). Ohs. (or laie 
archaism.') Also 6 -0101107,-0761107, 7 -tientie. 
[ad. L. iinpalienlia : see prec. and -ency.] The 
quality of being impatient. 

1 . — prec. I : esp. as a quality or disposition. 
Also, with pi., an instance or exhibition of this 
quality. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W, 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or im- 
pacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather .ac- 
customed & vsed vyce of angre. 1352 Latimer Serm. 
Lord's Prayer vii. (2562) 45 He (the devil] goeth about . . to 
.. ^urre vs to impatiency and murmuryng against god. 
2638 Whole Ditty Man vu § 16. 57 A calmness and quietness 
of spirit, contrary' to the rages and impatiencies of anger. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa I. v. 35 His extraordinary 
prosperity adding to his impatiency. 
b. With of : cf. prec. i b. 

XSS7 Phaer HLneid vl Argt., Those that through im- 
paciencie of loue, had shortned their owne dayes. xCot 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 165 Their impat iency of cold. 
2681 H. More Exp. Dan, 273 Their impatiency of that 
dark inglorious condition. 

2 . = prec. 2 : esp. as a quality or disposition ; 
also, with pl.y an instance of this. 

1560 Becon AVm Caiech. Wks, 1844 H. 243 Nothing doth 
more displease and offend God, than through impatienc>* to 
prescribe unto him the lime when he .shall help u.s.^ 26^-60 
Earl Orrery /’rtrMe/cfrfrt (1676’ 764 In impatiencies above 
description (I] u'aited for the arrival of the Princess. ^ 2^ 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 1*9 Which (explanaiionj I 
do expect with the most vehement impaticntcy. i6a4 
Lady R. Russell Lett. (1819) I- *'y. 
without impatiency. x^ Stevenson Master of B. 287 
My lord waited with groiWng impatiency. 
b. With iuf. : cf. prec. 2 c. 

j6«7 Clahesdos HM. '"•5 2/0 Hi. .m. 

p.nicncy to SL. bolh Armlw tlLsR-indcd. .742 Kicma.dms 
Pamela IV. 10. I had such an Impatiency to see htm, 
having expected him at Dinner. 
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Impatient (imp^'-Jent), a, (sd.) Forms: 4-6 
impacient, -cyent, inpacient, 5.-cyejit, 6- im- 
patient. [a. OF. impacient^ ivipalienty ad, L, 
iinpatieni-emy f. ini' (Isr-S) + paticnt-evi suffering, 
pres. pple. oipati to suffer.] 

1 . Not patient ; not bearing or enduring (pain, 
discomfort, opposition, etc.) with composure; want- 
ing in endurance ; irritable, irascible, easily pro- 
voked. Also trails/, of action or speech : Indicating 
impatience or irritation. 

1377 Langi.. P. pi. B. xvii. 337 povvgh men make 
moche deol in her angre, And ben inpacient in^ here pen* 
aunce. r^\^Pilgr. AVzc/,? (Caxton I^83) in. viii. 55 Ihey 
nought ne couthe suffren but were yreful and inpacyent to 
al men aboute them. 14^ Fadyan Citron, v. xcviL 7: The 
Kynge was ihanne more impacient, and blamed y« Relygjon 
of his \yyfein moostimpacyent maner. 1550 Siiaks. Mids. 
N. in. ii. 287 Will you teare Impatient answers from my 
gentle tongue? x6^ Pepys Diary^ 20 Aug., [He] is much 
impatient by these few di^ .sickness, 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 438^.^ You are of an impatient Spirit, and an 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe, 1851 Trench 
Poems fr. East. Sources 194 And by faith allayed to meek- 
ness Every wish and thought impatient. 

b. With of : Unable or unwilling to endure or 
put up %vith ; intolerant of. 

15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 758 Ambicious of 
aucthoritie, and _ impacient of partners. X597 Gerabde 
Herbal i. xxxriii. § i. 55 Ginger is most impatient of the 
coldnes of these.. regions. x6ox Shaks. yul. C. iv. iii. 152 
Impatient of my absence.. she fell distract. 17x3 Stcelh 
Ett^lishtn, No. 19. i2t The most ignorant are., most im- 
patient of Advice. 1893 Lydekker Horns ^ Hoofs 26 
[Yaks] are extremely impatient of heat. 

c. With inf. (obs. or arch.) or dependent clanst. 

OYith inf.^ practically the opposite of 2 b.) 

1565 Earl Bedford in Ellis Ori^, Lett. Scr. t. II. 
209 He was so impatient to see those thj-ngs he sawe and 
were dayly broughte to his Eares. 16x5 G. Sandy's Trav, 
14s The Jewes impatient that forrieners should possessc 
their countrey, raised a new commotion, 16^2 J, Hayward 
tr. Biondts Eromena 182 Impatient to stay till they would 
speake, 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Ftor. xii. 299 Im- 
patient to be thus forced out of his high work. 

d. fg. (Said of things.) 

^ 1490 Caxton Ene^dos xxvii. 96 The see wexed right sore 
inpacyent and indigned. 1597 Gerarde Herbal u. xviii. 
(1633) 260 Impatient Lady braocke..i'he nature of this 
plant \noli me iatigere\ is such, that if you toucli but the 
cods when the seed is ripe, tho’. .neuer so gently, yet will 
the seed fly all abroad with riolence as disdaining to b« 
touched, 1882 Garden ix Mar. X69/1 Cherry is the most 
impatient tree we have to deal with under glass. 

2 . That does not willingly endure delay ; uneasy 
or restless in desire or expectation. Const. 

XS92 Shaks. Rem. yul. lu. ii, 30 Tedious.. As is the 
night before some Festluall, To an impatient child that hath 
new robes And may not weare them. 1599 — Hen. iv. 
ii. 52 Their executors^ the knauish Crowes, Flye oVe them 
all, impatient for their houTe. 1697 Dryoen l^irg. Georg. 
IV. 702 Strong Desires th* impatient Youth invade, 1728 
Pope Dune. in. 30 Impatient for the day. 1878 Morley 
Carlyle 174 Headlong and impatient souls. 1890 Q. Rev. 
Jan. X93 He has no impatient desire for the hurr>’ of 
modern improvements. 

b. With inf Restlessly desirous, eagerly long- 
ing. (In quot. 1680 with dependent clause.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. ii. i. 238 All impatient to speakcand 
not see, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 3 All stood ready to 
fall on, Impatient who should have the Honour To plant 
an Ensign first upon her, 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett, to Mrs. Thisileilewaite 25 Sept. (1887) I. 266, I am 
impatient to see the curiosities of this famous city. 1874 
Symonds Sk. Italy ^ Greece (1898) I. Lx. 180 Impatient to 
recover the lost jewel. 

c. iransf nnd/^. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss. in. i. 1230 This one impatient Minute. 
179* CowpER Iliad viii, 304 Teucer, wide-straining his 
impatient bow. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Detached flu Bks., 
The five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is 
quite ready. 

+ 3. ? Intolerable, ‘ not to be borne ’ (J.). Ois. rare. 
IS90 Spessee F. Q. II. !. 44 Ay, me ! deare Lady, which 
the ymage art Of ruefull pitty and impatient smart. i 6±6 
Sir T. . Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 204 what absurd conceits 
they w'ill swallow in their literals, an impatient example 
wee have in our owne profession, 

B. as jA An impatient person. (Sometimes with 
play on Patient j 3 .) 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506I r. vii. 67 The 
poor synner ought not to dyspayre hym, how be it that 
the sensualyte complayneth hym an impacyent. 1580 Lup- 
TON Sivgila 130 When the Surgeon came before the Judge, 
and saw his poore Impatient there. ?x6.. SeasontUle 
Serttt, 39 (T.) Some ignorant impatients, when they have 
found themselves to smart with God's scourge. 1893 IFesim. 
Gaz. 9 June 2/2 What the Unionist ‘impatients ’ want is to 
get on at once to Clause 9. 

Impa*tieilt, v* rare, [f, prec. : cf. F. ivt- 
patienler, refl. siinpatienter to lose patience,] 
a. '\trans. To await with impatience, b. ref. 
To become impatient, to lose patience. Hence 
flmpa'tiented///. c., awaited with impatience. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parlkenissa (1676) 382 As soon as 
the impatiented hour came, I went. Ibid. 538 At length 
the so impatiented night and hour came. 1813 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv. Diary II. 54 Amiable hosts, who did not 
impatient themselves even at the weather. 

Impatiently (imp^'-Jentli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 ,] In an impatient manner. 


1 . ^Vithout endurance of suffering or discomfort ; 
irritably. (In quot. 1593, Ardently, passionately.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 His..wyf bare it moche in- 
pacycntli and sorowfully. 1593 Nasiie ChrisCs T, (1613) 9, 
I love thee impatiently. x6ox Shaks. yul. C. 11. i. 244 
You . . loo impatiently stampt with your foole, 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 424 r 6 Speaking impatiently to Servants. 
1816 Shelley Alastor 173 As if her licart impatiently 
endured Its bursting burthen. 

2 . With restless expectation or longing; with 
eager desire. 

1632 J. Hayward ir. BtondPs Eromena Impatiently 
expecting the Count of Bonn’s rcturnc. 1766 Goldssi. KiV. 
JP. XXX, His sister ran impatiently to meet him. xSio 
D’Israf-LI C/tas. /, III, vii. 130 The Queen.. impatiently 
babbled the secret to Lady CaribliL 1833 Ht. Martinkau 
CharmedSeaL 3 * Make haste 1 * cried the Russian, .shaking 
his lance impatiently. 

•h Impa'tientness. 0 /v.' rare, [-ness.] The 
quality of being impatient ; impatience. 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xv. H vj b, Whensoeuer any 
[afthetion or adversity] happen vnto hym, he is sore vexed 
wyth impacientnes. Ibid. xx. Kvb, They power out al 
maner of impacientnes, byltemes, and .spytefuJl poison 
against the rightuousnes of god. 1727 in Bailey vol. II- 

t Iinpatrio*tic, a. Obs. rare. [f. l5i-2 + 
Patriotic.] Not patriotic ; unpatriotic. So f Im- 
pa'trlotism, w,*int of patriotism. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev, III. 281 Nothing of im- 
piety, but only of impatriotism. /bid. 317 Every thing., 
which infringes on our cosmopoHtical duty is really im- 
patriotic. 

+ Impa’tron, v. Obs. rare. [a. obs, F. im-, 
empatroner, -patronir (Godefroy, Cotgr.), a. It. im- 
palronire, impadronire to make master of, put in 
possession of, f. im- patron, \i. padrone, 

L. patrbnus Patron, protector, master. Cf. Ext- 
PATRON.] trans. — Impatronize i ; ref. to make 
oneself master, possess oneself (of). Const, tvith. 

X642 Remark. Occur. North. Parts \q (D.) He..impa- 
troned him.selfe with three peeces of ordinance. 

t Impa’tronage, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
after Patronage.] tram. To put under a person's 
patronage ; to dedicate. 

1652 F. GreviVs Sidney Ep. dcd. 2 His Malchlc-ss Poem 
seem’d providentblly by him impatronag’d unto his Peer- 
less Sister. 

t Illlpa*troilize, v. Obs, [a. F. impaironiser, 
in i 6 th c. -her ; see Isipatron and -IZE.J 

1 . tram. To put in possession!?/'; usually ref. to 
take possession, make oneself master {of also upon), 

*577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 204 To confirme to him lAbra* 
ham] hU promise, and to impatronize him of that religion 
for and in the name of such as sboulde de.scende of him. 
'SS^^ — Guicciard. 537 To impatronise himselfe upon Rome 
and the whole estate ecclesiastike. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ii. 388 They ..cast out of Africk the Romaines.. 
and wholie impatronized themselves of Barbaric. x68i 
Dugdale Short View Late Troub. Eng. 6x1 To iropa- 
tronize themselves of many Cities and Strong-holds. 
b. transf To take possession of. 
x6ix Cotcr., Irnpa/ronisI, impatronized, maislered. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. jas. /•', Wks. (1711) 108 
To impaponize and lay hold on the church rents and 
ecclesiastical goods. 1799 Monthly^ in Spirit Pub. 
yrnls. (1800) III. 313 him receiving and impaironising 
in our Dijon Infantry. 

2 . To patronize, favour. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 99 To make him away 
..and to substitute another that would impatronize their 
lawlesse and licentious misdemeanours. 

Hence f Impa-'troxiiza’tion (see quots.). Obs. 
x6xi Cotcr., Impatronisation, zn impatronization ; ih' 
absolute Maisterie, Seigneurie, or possession of. X706 
Phillips, Impatronization, a putting into full possession 
of a Benefice. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Impatshe ; see Ijipeach. 

Impave (imp^^ v), z'. rare. [f. lii - 1 + Pave z/.] 
trans. To pave in ; to set in a pavement. 

. *833 WoRDSw. Sonn, revis. Dunolly^ Castle, There saw, 
impaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic, in a roofless floor 
An Eagle with stretched wings. 

Zmpavid (impje'vid), a. rare. [ad. L. im- 
pavidus, f. im- (Im- 2) + pavidus fearful.] • Fearless, 
undaunted. 

_ 1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. xviii, He put the message 
into_ his pocket.. and won the rubber before he rose..Im- 
pavid as^ the Horatian model-man. 1862 S. Lucas Secularin 
i_8i A high spirit.. resting impavid on its consciousness of 
right. 1897 Globe 12 Jan. 1/3 The flames were quenched, 
and the impavid student fared forth on his way. 

Hence Impa'vidly fearlessly. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis l.xvi, Calverley and Cold- 
stream would have looked on impavidly. 

Impavi'dity. rare. [ad. L. type *impavidi- 
ids, {. impavidusx see prec. and -ity.] Fearless- 
ness ; in quot. used for ‘ foolhardiness 
1604 Parsons -yrd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 154 Not only 
Christian Diuyns, but heathen Philosophers also do accompt 
impauidity, or lacke of iust feare, as also audacity, pre. 
sumption,, .for vices. 

Impawn (impg-n), ». Also 6 impaune ; 7 
empawn, -paun, [f. Iir -1 -k Pawn v. or j^.] 

. 1 . trans. To put in pawn; to pledge as security; 
to pawn. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, xv. iii. 108 Let there be Impawn’d 
Some suretie for a safe retume againe. 1625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrims II- 1269 He said he had impawned his Beard for a 
great summe to certaine Creditors. x68i Colvil Whigs 


SuppUc. (x7S*) 63 Some of them empawn'd thir cloaks. 1814 
Mrs. j. West Alicia de Lacy III. 42 She offered to im- 
pawn the family jewels. 

Jig. 1838 Emerson IVar Wks. 1884 XI. ip6 A wise man 
will never impawn his future being and action, and decide 
beforehand what he shall do In a given extreme event, 
b. fg. To pledge, plight (faith, etc.). 
a 1628 F, Grevil Sidney (1652) 32 My faith impawned to 
the Prince of Orange, a 1677 AIanton Senn. Ps. cxix. 
verse 92 Wks. 1872 Vii. 426 God. .impawneth his truth with 
us to do^us good. x88x Swinburnk Mary Stuart i. ii. 51 
We held impawned The faith of Barnes. 

2 . fg. To risk the safety of, to put in hazard. 
1613 Shrrlcy Trav. Persia 23 Hec .. wished me to haiie 
regard (if not to my selfe) yet to so many, which he did 
imagine were impawned in that misfortune bymymeanes. 

i* iznpay, v. Obs. [f. Im -1 + Pay v. : app. after 
It. impagare ‘ to pay home throughly * (Florio).] 
trans. To ^ pay home pay to the full what has 
been expended, reimburse, recoup. 

xe5>4 Carew' Huartc^s Exam. Wits xlii. (1596) 229 It is 
a thing . . Vbcd . . to say such a one hath well impaied his 
trau.aile, when he is well paied. 

11 Iinpayable (imprl-Hb’J, Fr. fnpfya-bl’), a. 
[n. F. impayable, f. im- (1m-2) + fayer (in OF.) 
to appease, satisfy, (mod.F.) to p.iy. Used in ME. ; 
in mod. use often treated as French.] 

•[I. Implacable, unappeasable. Obs. 
a 1340 Hami-ole Psalter Ixxxvii. 7 Impayable semes bi 
wraith. 

2 . That cannot be paid or discharged. 

1797 S. J. Pratt in Monthly Rev. XX I II. 6o Impa>'ab!e 
obl^ations. 1843 Ld. Houghton Let. in Wemyss Reid 
Life L 300, I have mooted .. the subject of the myment of 
the Roman Catholic Churcli in Ireland (which D’Orsay 
says is 'impayable ’). 

]| 3 . Beyond price, priceless, invaluable, b. colloq. 
Going beyond ordinaiy limits ; * beyond anything’ 
(* extraordinaire, trcs-plaisant, tres-bizarre ’ Littre). 

xBxB Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 29, 1 must send you 
some of her notes, for they arc impayable. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. Introd., The cheese, the fruits, the salad . . and 
the delicious while wne, each in their way were impayabUs. 

Impayl, Impayre, obs. ff. Isipale, Impair. 
Impeach. (impPtJ), v. Forms: a. 4-6 en-, 
ompeche, 5-7 empeach. 5 enpesshe, en- 

pescho, empeshe, 5-6 empesshe, -pesche, 
-peasche. 7. 6 impecho, impeache, 6- im- 
peach. 5 . 6 impesche, impeahe, (ympes(c)he), 
7 impeash. €. 6 Sc. empash, impa8h(e, im- 
patshe, 6-7 em*, impasche, impasa. [ME. em% 
enpcchen, later empeseke, a. OF. empechier, cm- 
pceehicr, empescher, mod.F. empScher (i'3th c. eni- 
pecier, 12th c. {Yf[t.)empedicad^' 2 x. empedegar)*.— 
late L. impedied-re to catch, entangle (Ammianus), 
f. im- i/bti-'^)-¥pedica fetter, f. pes,ped-em foot. In 
senses 4 and 5 treated as the representative of L. 
iviPetB-e. Cf. Isipeachment. 

The forms emtask, impashe may be due to F. em/acher 
(cf, Pr. em/aic/iar)\ impatshe reflects It. impacciare', for 
the origin of the radicals of these forms, see Dispatch v. 
{Impeach in Eng. displaced Appeach v., q.v. Cf. Peach r.)] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

а. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 294 wickid men., 

here schtilJen dwelle in sej’ntewarie, and no man empeche 
hem bi processe of lawe. X387-B, 1432-50 Enpeche [see 
B. 4]. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccx.xxui. 267 Y* warke was 

for yi tyme empeached and let. 2550 J. Coke Eng. if Fr. 
Heralds (1877) § 153 You enpeche the welth of marchaun- 
dise. 1562 J. Shute Cainbine's Turk. Wars 9 b. Waiting 
continually to empeche him. 1650 ir. Bacon's Hist. Life 4* 
Death 51 That they might be (the Intention not at all 
empeached) both Safe and Effectual. 

/3 . CZ474 Caxton Chesse If. 5 a, Bodyly sight enpessheth 
and Iettttth..the knowleche of subtyll tninges. C1477 — 
yason 49 The first man that .. shold empesshe him of the 
royame of Mirmidone. 1483 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. 
02 b, Ther is noihyng that may therof enpeschen hym. 1530 
Palscr. 531/2, I empesshe or let one of his purpose. 2549 
Empesche [see B. 2). 

y- *533-4 ^ct 25 Hen. VIII, c.9 §6 Any person., whiche 
shall be impeched to haue offended contrane to the forme 
and effecte of this estatute. 1536 Ad 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 
Any suche ordynaunce,.as mygnt by annye meane hynder 
thadvauncement. .of the . .Worde of God. .or impeache the 
knowlege of suche other good letters. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Citron. III. 963/1 Jlinded to impeach their passage. 1600, 
etc. [see B. 3]. 

б . 1548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet., Impedire, to let or im- 
peshe. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 130 Mony dificil impedi- 
mentis. .maye impesche hym. 1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 14 
He went about to ympeshe his expedition. 1624 in Sir R. 
Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland (1813) 381 We will forbear 
to impeash your ma‘'® any further. 

e. *538 Impatshe [see B. 1 b]. 1566 Painter PaL Pleas. 

34 b, They were not able .. to impache his corps in tombe 
fast closed and burieiL 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 
808 Thy foIy.,Empashed him to pow. 2597 Lowe Chi^trg. 
(1634) 124 'I'o anoint .. with the milke of a bitch which im- 
passeth it to grow white. 1604 Crt. Bk. Batyny of Uric 
(1892) 7 The, Lard being impaschit throw thair dalie com- 
plenltis. 

B. Signification. 

■fl. irans. .To impede, hinder, prevent. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 317 He schal'dwelle j>ere alle 
his Tif, and no man enpeche hym. 1480 Caxton Chryi. 
Eng. ccliii, They drad . . that he wold have enpesshed that 
deiyveraunce. 1533 Bcllenden Livy iv. (1822) 320 The 
consuHs, seand the tribunis impesche every thing that th^» 
desirit afore the senate. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 56 The. .eira 
empeschis the soune to gyf lycht to the mune. 
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Holinshed Scot. Chron, (1805) 11. 256 To impeach the 
EngHshmen from setting on land any vittles there, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jets. / Wks. (1711) n It hath 
been your valour ,, which heretofore cmpeached our con- 
quest and progress in France. 1690 hEvaovRs Cfirs. Math. 
586 A Ditch, of sufficient . . breadth, and depth, to impeach 
the Assaults of an Enemy. 

fb. rejl, (=OF. s'emphkeft It. impacciarsi) To 
embarrass or trouble oneself. Ob$. 

1484 Caxton Cwr/a// I By thexample of me thatempesshe 
my selue for to serue in the Courte Ryall. 1538 in Sirype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. xl. 313 Pole said he should do well not 
to impatshe himself with reading of the story of Nicolo 
iMachavello. 

t c. To hinder access to ; to blockade. Ohs. 

1586 Ld. Burghley in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Flie- 
boates. .are fittest to impeche thos kind of havens. 

+ 2. To hinder the action, progress, or well-being 
of ; to affect detrimentally or prejudicially ; to hurt; 
harm, injure, endamage, impair. Ohs. 

1563 Bp* SaWdys in Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. i. II. 195 To 
preserve my honestie from maFice whiche mynded to im- 
peache yt. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 3^ They did empeche 
the honor of the hinges person. 1604 x. Wright Passions 

I. iii. 12 The coldnesse of the water, earth, and ayre much 
impeacheth the vertue of his heate. i6oi E. Taylor Beh* 
metis Theos. Philos, xvii. 25 Anything that might tend to 
impeach his perfection. 

3. To challenge, call in question, cast an imputa- 
tion upon, attack ; to discredit, disparage. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. u. i. 214 You doe impeach your 
modesty too much To leave the Citty, and commit your selfe 
Into the hands of one that loues you not. x6oo J. Pory tr. 
Leds African. 42 Neither am I ignorant, how much mine 
owne credit is impeached. i6iz T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 6 Because their name and honour w»as impeached. *743 
Fielding Conversatio}t\l\is. 1784 IX. 364 It would by no 
means impeach the general rule. 1767 BlackstoneC^/«;«. 

II. XXX. 444 A contract for any valuable consideration, as for 
marriage, for money, for work done, . . can never be im- 
peached at law. x8M Miss Green Behind Closed Doors 
IV, My daughter’s happiness is threatened and her character 
impeached. 

4. gen. To bring a cliarge or accusation against; 
to accuse of., charge 'luith. 

^1380 (see A. a]. X387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 
I. 86^ Whiche thing. .1 am bolde to mayntaine, and namely 
in distroiyng of a wrong, al shulde I therthrough enpeche 
myne owne frere, if he wer gilty. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 
3 He was empeched of forgeyng of fals osmundes. 1432-50 
tr. Hidden (Rolls) VII. 530 Godvvyn was enpeched [L. in- 
cuipatus\ for he had gadered so grete an oost, 1590 Eng. 
Romayne Life in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) II. 167 Nothing., 
that might impeach me either with error or vntrueth. 1648 
Art. Peace § 18 in Miltotis lyhs., That no Person.. be 
troubled, impeached, sued, inquieted or molested, for «. any 
offence . .comprised within the said Act. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
IVillitims 2x6 Go to the next justice of the heace and im- 
peach us. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Iviil, Fearing every 
moment to hear the marchioness Impeached. 

b. Sometimes in restricted sense (see quot. 1617) : 
To give accusatory evidence against; to ‘peach* 
upon. (In quot. 1820 absol. To ‘ peach ’.) 

■16x7 Minsheo Duet. Lin^., To Impeafiy or accuse one 
guiltie of the same crime whereof he which impeacheth is 
accused. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i, Uke a Thief, 
because you know your self most guilty, you impeach your 
Fellow Criminals first. X70X Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857I V. 
59 A person, lately accused for robbing on the highway and 
acquitted, has impeach’t 13 of his gang. X731 Fielding 
Letter zvriter ii. i.x, Would it not be your wisest way to 
impeach your companions? 1820 G. Watson Taylor 
Pro^igate iv. i, The whole plot is laid open. Mr. Allcourt 
has impeached. 

c. To find fault with (a to censure. 

1813 Scott Trierm. iii. xxxviii, And so fair the slumherer 
seems, That De Vaux impeach’d his drearns. 1872 Browning 
Fijine Ixxxv, Do you approve, not foolishly impeach The 
falsehood ! 1876 Geo. Eliot Datt. Der. v. xxxvi, Grand- 
court's appearance .. was not impeached with foreign- 
ness. 

5. spee. To accuse of treason or other high crime 
or misdemeanour (usually against the stale) before 
a competent tribunal : see Impeachment 5 . 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 353 Whether the Lordcs and 
commons might without the kings will empeche the same 
officers and justices upon their offenses in the parliament or 
not. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § 10 Mr. Pym at the 
bar [of tne house of peers], and in the name of all the 
commons of England, impeached Thomas earl of Strafford 
..of high treason, and several other heinous crimes and 
misdemeanours. 1769 Blackstone Conan, IV. xix. 261 
The representatives of the people, or House of Commons, 
cannot properly judge ; because their constituents are the 
parties injured; and can therefore only impeach. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. I.x. 229 Latimer was impeache’d and accused 
by the voice of the Commons. 1868 Trial Andrew Johnson 
3 On Monday, February the 24th, 1868, the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
resolved to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 1883 
G. T. Curtis Buchanan II. xii. 247 In regard to the Presi- 
dent, it was their duty to make a specific charge, to investi- 
gate it openly, and to impeach him before the Senate, if the 
evidence afforded reasonable ground to believe that the 
charge could be substantiated. 

b. Applied to analogous judicial processes, e. g. 
the prosecution of state officials by the tribunes of 
ancient Rome. 

X734 tr. Rollitis Anc. Hist. (xSc?) L 353 Mago on his 
arrival at Carthage was impeached.^ 1838 Arnold 
Rome (1846) I. xiii. 231 One of the tribunes impeached him 
before the assembly of the tri^s. 1840 Ihirlwall Greece 
yill. 339 At Athens after his departure he was formally 
impeached and condemned to death. 
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Hence Impea’ched ppL a,, Xmpea'cliing vbl, sb, 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix,- 34 He myght seurly dwell in 
pat citee withouten empeching of any man. 2632 Lithcow 
Trav. V. 179 The chiefe obstacle, and impeaching of so 
great an Army from taking it. X7SX Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 60 The four impeached lords. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (1876) HI. xvL 234 A charge against the im- 
peached lords. 

Zmpeacll (impf'tj), sh. [f, prec, vb,] 
fL Hindrance, impediment, prevention. Obs. 
XSSI in Tytler Hist.^ Scot. (1864) III. 385 The old worn 
peU. iwho presently reigneth alone, and govemeth without 
emjicasche. 1605 P. Woodhouse Flea (1877) 18 Without 
all interrupting or impeach. x6ir Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
VII. iv. § 5. 205 These. . got the. .command of military affayres 
without impeach. 

f 2 . Injury, damage, detriment. Obs. 

157s Gascoigne Hearbes Wks. (1587) 149 S0 farre thou 
mayst set out thy selfe without empeach or crime, 1586 
Bright Melanch. x. 47 The soul receiueth'..no impeach, or 
impayre of cunning. 1625 tr. Boccaccio's Decam, II. 256 
Without any impeach or blemish to his honor. 

3 . Challenge, calling in question; accusation, 
charge, impeachment. 

1590 Shake. Com. Err. v. i. 269 Why what an intricate im- 
peach is^ this? 2592 Troub. Raigne K. yohn ii. (1611) 85 
What kindsbip, lenitle, or Christian raigne. Rules in the 
man to beare this foul impeach? 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. K/, 
I. iv. 60 It is Warres prize, to lake all Vantages, .\nd tenne 
to one, is no impeach of Valour. 2885 Sat. Rev. 14 Feb, 
205/1 The delightful intricacy of this impeach . . is highly 
characteristic. 

Impeachability (imprijabi-liti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] The quality of being impeachable. 

1867 Pall Malt G. 10 Jan. 8 The inquiry instituted con- 
cerning the impeachability of President Johnson. 

Zmpeacliable (imprtJabT), a. Also 6 em- 
pechable. [f. Impeach + -able.] Capable of 
being impeached, called in question, or accused; 
liable to impeachment ; chargeable. 

*503-4 det 19 Hetu Vtf c. 27 § 9 The seid Maire. .[shall] 
be nott hurted vexed impleted empeched nor empechable. 
*533-4 det as Hen. Vllf c. 14 [He] standeth in danger, 
and is impechable of heiesie. 1678 Lively Orac. iv. § 27. 
292 \Vould God none but the Romanist were impeachable 
of this detention of Scripture. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
S73 All officers are impeachable. 1885 Law Rep. 10 Prob. 
Div. XQ2 Assuming the deed not to be impeachable on those 
grounas. 

Ziupeadiex* (impf’tjw). [f. as prec. + -ebI.] 
One who impeaches. 

+ 1 . One who prevents, hinders, or impedes. Obs. 
X64X Milton Ch, Govt. i. vi, Instead of finding Prelaty 
an impeacher of Schlsme or faction. 

2 . One who accuses or brings charges (of treason, 
etc.). See Impeach v. 4, 5. 

255* Huloet, Accuser or empeacber, accusator. 2656 
Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 178 The Prince, .appeared 
a friend to the impeachers. 2788 (.title) Reflexions on Im- 
peachers and Impeaching ; addressed to Warren Hastings, 
Esq. 2877 Symonds Renaiss. Italy, Reviv. Leant. 232 
A violent impeacher and impugner of the living. 

Zinpeachment (impr*t/ment). Also 5-7 em- ; 
for Forms, see Impeach v. [a. OF. evspecheinmt, 
empeschetnenty mod.F. empSchement (whence med. 
L. wipechemeniutiij irnpechiamentum^j f. empeche-r 
to Impeach ; see -mbnt. In senses 4, 5, the word was 
tieated as the repr, of med.L. impelJtio,Uom itnpeth'e 
to attack, accuse, with which however it had no 
etymological connexion.] Theactionofimpeaebing. 

fl. Hindrance, prevention, obstruction ; impedi- 
ment, obstacle, Obs. 

1432 Paston Lett, No. 18. I. 31 Eny thing that mighie 
yeve empeschement or let therto. *492 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. (1495) 94 The devyll., came loyysjue hym for to gyue 
to hym empesshement & lettynge in his contemplacyons. 
1531 ELYOT^i't'. I. XV, Nowe haoc I., declared the chiefe 
impechementes of excellent lernjTige. 2569 Stocker tr. 
Died. Sic. II, XX. 72/3 Thus without empechement or sloppe, 
passed Cassander through the countrey of Thessaly. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comtnw, {1603) 240 He invaded 
Livonia without impeachment. 1621 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
(18x4) 696/2 To breid confusiouq and Empaschement to he 
lordis in . .decyding of materis. a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. 
iv, Boris. .without impeachment noW ascended the throne. 
*1*2. Detriment, impairment, injury, damage. Obs. 
2548 Gcst Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 136 Thee .. unsufferable empechemente bothe of 
Christes honoure and our solles salvation. 1587 Harrison 
England 11. xxili. (1877) i» 349 No man hath yet .susleined 
anie manner of impeachment through the coWnesse of the 
water. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 15 To let him spend 
his time no more at home; Which would be great impeach- 
ment to his age. 2648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 74 If they 
can attain the north without great impeachment.. the game 
may yet be balanced to the purpose. 

3 . A calling in question or discrediting; dis- 
paragement, depreciation, 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1281 Ccrtaine annes.. borne 
time out of minde, without cbalenge or empechment, 1658 
SlingsbY Diary (1^6) 2x3 Without an impeachment to 
their honour. 1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 13 The reputa- 
tion of my courage is sufficiently established not to expose 
it to any impeachment. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
Ill The extreme injustice of this impeachment of their 
character. . 

. 4. Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in phr, iht soft 
impeachment. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdeti (Rolls) VIL 165 If sche passe un- 
hurte bare foot . . uppon nyne brennynge cultres or schares, 
let here cslmpc of bis enpechement [ah impetitione isial. 


*4*3 Etlgr. So 7 vle (Caxton) i. xxii. 27 b, Thenne with an 
hye 'Ws herd I one speke to my ful grete empessbement- 
*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, n. ii, 22 The King prouok’d to it by 
the Queene, Deuis'd impeachments to imprison him. 161a 
Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 Be it thou beest neuer so 
harmles, that thou fearest no mans impeachment. *775 
Sheridan Rivals iii, Sir Lucius O’Trigger — unqratelul 
as you are — I own the soft impeachment — pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia. 1865 Busunell Vicar. Sacr. Introd. 
(1868) 33 A considerable impeachment of heresy. 2892 
Stevenson Across the Plains i6x The Cigarette.. denied 
the soft impeachment. 

b. Law. VViihotit impeachment of waste 
L. absque impetitione vasti) : ‘ a reservation fre- 
quently made to a tenant for life, that no man shall 
proceed against him for waste committed* (Wharton 
Law Lex.). 

, *4*5 E. Wills (1882) 25, I wolle that.. my weyf [haue] 
It to terme of her lyue wyth-oute empeschement of wast. 
2503-4 Act^ 19 Hen. VIl, c. 33 § i To holde all the seid 
JIaners. .without impechment of_ Wast. 1767 Blackstone 
Ctmiw.II.xviii.aSsUnless ibcirl^sesbemade. .without im- 
peachment of waste, absque impetitione i>asii\ that is, ufth 
a provision or protection that no man shall inipeiere, or sue 
him, for waste committed. 2858 Ld, St. Leonards Handy- 
Bk. Prop. La 7 v xvii. 124 Under your marriage settlement 
you are tenant for life, without impeachment of waste. 

6. The accusation and prosecution of a person for 
treason or other high crime or misdemeanour before a 
competent tribunal ; in Great Britain, ‘ the judicial 
process by which any man, from the rank of a peer 
downwards, may be tried before the House of Lords 
at the instance of the House of Commons* {Diet. 
Eng. Hist.) ; in U. S., a similar process in which 
the accusers are the House of Representatives and 
the court is the Senate. 

2640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. {1692) I. 356 The Lords 
Silt upon the Impeachment against the Judges and Bishop 
Wren.- 1667 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 221 This 
morning severall members of our House did.. move the 
House to proceed to an impeachment against the Earle of 
Clarinden. 1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng, III. 15 (Seager) The 
first impeachment by the house of commons seems to have 
been carried up against Lord Latimer in the latter end of 
Edward the Third's reign. 2780 ConstH. U. S. ii. § 4 The 
President, Vice-President, and afl Civil officers of the United 
Stales, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribe:^ or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 2805 S. Chase \n Life Rufus King {iZqi) 
IV. 444 Congratulations on my acquittal by the Senate of 
the Impeachment by the House of Representatives. 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (2876) II. ix, 105 The articles of 
Strafford’s impeachment. 2867 Nation (N. Y.) 14 Feb. xsi 
Discussion of the power of the Senate to suspend the Presi- 
dent [Johnson] during his impeachment. 

Impearl (imps-jl), v. Also 6-9 em-, (7-8 in-), 
[ad. F. emperle-r ( i6th c. in Littre) or It. imperlare 
(Florio) : see Isi-^ and Pearl.] 

1 . trans. To deck with pearls or pearl-like drops : 
said of dew, rain, tears. 

.591 Sylvester Dh Bartas l. iii. JI17 The dowry Meads, 
Impeari'd with tears, the sweet Aurora sheads. 2598 
Florio, Ivtperlare, to empearle or decke with pearles, to 
set with pearle, 1706 Watts Horae Lyr., Toplitio 11. 34 
Heavenly dews, Nightly descending, shall impearl the 
grass. 1729 Savage Wanderer li. 173 Here Love inpearls 
each moment with a tear. 18*4 T. Fenby On a Young 
Girlx, Tears will soon her cheek impearl, 1876 Jas. Grant 
One of the 600, vii, Groves and meadows all cmpearled with 
dew. fig. 1818 Keats Endym. ni. 202 On gold sand im- 
pearl’d With lily shells, 

2 . ’To make pearly or pearl-like. 

a 1639 T. Carew Ooseq. Lady Anne Hay 52 Another 
shall Impearle thy leeih. 1794 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 421 
Gems dissolv’d impearl her luscious dnnk. 

3 . To form into pearl-like drops. ' 

c 1586 C’tess Pe.mbroke Ps. cxxxiil (R,), The teares the 
morne doth shedd. Which ly on ground Empearled round. 
2667 Milton P. L. v. 747 Dew-drops, which the Sun Im- 
pcarls on every leaf and every flouer. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
I. 361 The crystal dews impeari’d upon the grass. 2839 
Bailey Festus i. (1852) ii The spheres themselves are but 
as shining noughts Upon the mantle of the night impcarled. 
Hence Impea’rled///. a. 

2598 Drayton Heroic, Ep. xs. 126 A rich impearled 
Coronet. i88x Rossetti Ball. <5- Soitn. 1&3 Let Time sec 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

Impeccability (impekabkliti). [ad. med.L. 
irnpeccdbilitdSy f. tmpecedbilis (see next). Cf. F. 
impeccabiliU (1609 in Hatz.-Darni.).] The quality 
or character of being impeccable; freedom from 
liability to sin, wrong-doing, or error. 

2613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 234 (L.I It doth cause an 
everlasting impeccability. 1627 [see ImpcCCancv]. 2670 
G- H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 27 Great Volumes in defence of 
the infallibility and impeccability of the Pope. *7?5 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist, jqih C. 1. v. 165 The Quaht.es of 
the Soul of Jesus (Christ, .its Knowledge, its \yi^om..and 
its Impeccability. 2879 G, Meredith Egoist III. viil is*, 

I have never pretended to impeccability. 1 * t 

impeccable (impe'kab’i), a. (jA) [ad. late J-. 
imfeccabil-is, f. im- (IM-^) + pteedre s® ■ 

-BLR. Cf. F. impeccable (15th c. in Godef. 

1 . Of pemons : Not capable of or liable to sin ; 
exempt from the possibility of sinning or doing 

"'««^LATiMERA-r>w. ff Rem. (Parker Sml) 375 No- -inda” 

s?deeDlvconfinned in craoe, or so impeccable, a 1555 Ihtd. 
ThoCgVshe never w^not « 

Yxbe Po'S b^ot'on?y iofallS'. =^'0 im'peccaMc- IW« 
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UouscuROKE Patriot. (1740) 156 He knows that neither he 
nor his ministers are infallible, nor impeccable. 1849 Rouert- 
SOS Ser/rt. Ser. 1. v. 71 No soul is nb';olniely impeccable. 

2 . Of things: Kaiiltless, unerring. 

i6«o Bi*. Hall //on. Mar. C/^rg;y § 8. 43 If wc honor 
the man, must wee hold his pen impeccable? 186.1 Bowes 
Zog-ic vii. 184 We need .some more succinct mode than that 
of severally applying to each^ S^dlogism all these Rules, 
before we can be satisfied that it is impeccable. 

3 . sd. One who is impeccable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa fi8ii) IV. 7 A brace of im- 
peccables, an't please ye. 18S7 Maho. W. Laurence in 
W. Gladden Parish Probl, 14.4 A row of these same im* 
peccables. 

Hence Impe’ccably adv.^ in an impeccable 
manner; without liability to sin. 

1874 R. Tyrwhitt Sketch. Ciuh 221 Painters cannot., 
follow it (the Christian faith] impeccably. 

^Xinpe'CCa^llCe. Obs. [ad. cccl.L. 
see Impeccant and -ance.J = next. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles m.^ j6o ITie Scholemcn have been 
great Champions for this Philosophic Pelagian Jmpeccance 
or state of Perfection In this life. 

Impeccancy (impc'kansi'. [ad. cccl. L. im~ 
pecedntia (TertulUan) : see next and -ancy.] The 
qualitvof being impeccant; sinlessness; inerrancy, 
1614 Bp. Hall No Peace ri'. Rome § 5 She .. stubbomely 
challenges untoherChayreacertaine Impeccancy of judge* 
ment (that wee may borrow a word from Tertulhan). 1627 
Donne Serm. civii. Wks. (Alforf) VI. 268 A present Im* 
p^cancy and a future Impeccability, a 17x1 Ken Pre/>ara» 
iives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, 1^6 Life ne’er is wholly free from 
Sins, Impeccancy at Death begins. 

Impeccant (impe'l:ant),a. [f.In-S + ’L.pccrans, 
pcccant-em, pres. pple. of peccare to sin.] Not sin- 
ning ; sinless ; unerring. 

<1x763 Byrom E/>. to G, Lloyd (R.), Poor dogs of some 
sort, and impeccant balf*.asses. 1883 Q, Rev. Jan. 118 The 
pledger is certainly not always impeccant. x^ Standnnl 
5 Apr. 6/x The hero.. is neither impeccable nor impeccant. 

Impectinate (impe’ktin^c ),a. Entonu [f. I m-2 
+ Pectinate.] Not pectinate ; not comb*toothed ; 
said of the antennre of insects, and other parts, 
which are in other cases pectinate. 

In recent Diets. 

Impeetoral (impe*ktoral), a. [f. Iii-2 + l. 
pectus t pector- breast + -al, after pectoral.] Without 
a breast. (In quot. humorous,') 
x8fe Russell Diary India I. i. 8 The gentlemen who 
preside over tavour/te dishes, .such a.s an impeetoral turkey. 

Impectmiary (impi'kirr'niad), a. [f, lM-24. 

Pecuniary.] 

L = Impecunious. 

x8z4 Byron Wks. (1832) III. 93 Mr, Claughton, of impe* 
cuniary memory. 2823 Lamb Elinua, Jllustr. De/unci 
(1867) 4x3 Many an impecuniary epicure ha.s gloated over his 
locked*up warrant for future wealth. 1825 AV:t» Monthly 
Mag. XIII. 212 The impecuniarj' classes. 

2 . Not pecuniar}' ; not having to do with money. 
J.85S Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) k r^8 It is in vain that in 
this hemisphere we endeavour after impecuni.iry fancies. 

Impecnniosity (imprki; 7 ni,p*siti). [f. biPE- 
cuNTous -f- -ITY,] *l'he quality or condition of being 
impecunious ; lack of money. 

x8i8 Scott Let, to y, B, S. Morriit 7 Dec, in Lockhart ^ 
A certain degree of impecuniosity, a necessity of saving 
cheese parings and candle ends. 1850 W. Irving Gold 
smith 222 Hiffernan. .elevated the emptiness of his purse 
into the dignity of a disease, which he termed irapecunio«ity. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1S92I II. v. 145 He 
[Massinger], like most of his brethren, suffered grievously 
from impecuniosity. 

ImpecunioTis (imp/'ki/lmias), a. [f. Im-2 + 
Pecunious. Cf. rare F. imp/cumetix (Littre).] 
Hanng no money, penniless ; in want of money. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Oijb, A poore impecunious 
creature. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rra. v. it, Put him 
out, an impecunious creature. 1859 Daily Tel. 14 Feb. 4/6 
To this paradise of credit the simple and impecunious 
addressed their letters. 1891 Mrs. Riddell Mad Tour 60 
A train of impecunious camp followerss. 

Imped (i-mped), sb. [f. Ijt-Z + l. pes, ped- 
foot.] A footless creatnre : used by R. Owen to 
render Aristotle’s dTroiJr. 

1861 Given in Ai/etiB?.) II. 119 Aristotle had divided the 
group into bipeds, quadrupeds and impeds. 

Imped (impt, i-mped), pp/. a. [f. Imp v. + -edI.] 
Grafted, engrafted, implanted, eked : see Imp v. 

c 1440 Promp. Pnrv. 259/= Imfyd {Pyman or graffed), 
inserius. 1387 Turdebv. Trag. T. (,857) 10 With ymped 
qmlles so prowde a pitch to flie. 1593 Dhavton PtiU. Ed. 
vii. 93 Cupid . . Whose imped wings with spekled plumes 
be dight. i62t Fletcher Pilgrim i. i. None of your impt 
bra\'adoes. 

Impedance (imprdans). Electr. [f. Impede 
V. + -AKOE.] lit. Hindrance; virtual resistance 
due to self-induction in an electrified body. 

When an electric circuit supports a simply periodic current 
due to a simply periodic impressed voltage, the ratio of the 
amplitude of the voltage to that of the current at the place 
is the impedance of the circuit under the circumstances. 
The circuit may be of any sort involving electric and mag- 
netic energy as well a.s waste by resistance (O. Heaviside). 

x^ Heaviside Electr. Pap. (1892^ II. 64 Let us call the 
ratio of the impressed force to the current in a line when 
electrostatic induction is ignorable the Impedance of the 
line, from the verb impede. Ibid. 126 The impedance may 
be independent of the frequency, or a constant. 1888 
Lodge in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Impedance of conductors to 
Leyden-jar discharges and to Lightning. 


Impede (imp/Tl), v, • Also 7 impeide. [ad. 
L. impedi-re, lit. to shackle the feet, f. ////- 
+ pc5,ped-em foot.] irans. To retard in progress 
or action 'by putting obstacles in the way; to ob- 
struct; to hinder; to stand in the way of. 

1605 Shaks. Mach.x. v. 29 All that tmpeidcs ihce from the 
Golden Round, Which Fate . , doth sceme To haue thee 
crown’d wiih.all. X698 Fitvr.R Acc, E. India P. 80 They 
would raise Objections on purpose to impede the Negolia* 
tion. CX760 Smollutt Ode to Lei'cnAPater 8 No rocks 
impede thy dimplin;; course. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
[ed. 3) 11. 546 Carbonic acid, instead of promoting, impedes 
the decomposition. 1855 Macaui.AV Hist. Eng. xx*. I V, 514 
Adverse wrndshad impwed his peosteK^i throifgh the Straits' 
ofGibrallar. x86o Tyndall Glac, i.xxii. 155 My load, light 
as it was, impeded me. 

b. Asirol. = Impkimte v. 2. 

X819 [see Lmtediment 4]. 

Hence Impo’ded^/. a , ; also Impo'dcr, a person 
or thing that impedes. 

x686 Goad Celest. Dodics 1. xiv. 78 Frost ..an impeder of 
their winter-m.arches. 1796-7 Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 
190 The positions I, K, L. M. show the passage of obstacles 
by the impeded parts filing or marching ranks by three’s 
round them. 

t Impe’de,'-!/'- Obs. ran. [f. )Mcc. vb.] The 
act of impeding ; hindrance, impediment. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hail. Dodsley XIV. 362 To 
prune those wild luxurious sprays, Which give impede unto 
this spreading vine. 

f Impe'^ble« n. Ohs. [f. btPKnE v. -f* -irle ; 
f. L. tyi)e *impedlbilis : cf. It. impedihile (J^lorio).] 
That can be impeded, obstructed, or hindered. 
Hence flmpedlbl’lity, Habilit}' to be impeded. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unum Necess.w. v. §73 (R. Suppl.) 
But the will is not impcdible ; It cannot be restrained at all, 
if there be any acts oflife. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 404 
Not impedible and frustrablc in any manner. ^ 5*5 

Where-ever there is passive power there is impcdibilitie. 

Impedient (xmpr*dient), a. {sbl). [ad. L. im~ 
pedient-em^ pres. pple. of imfedtre to l.MrEDE.] 
Tliat impedes or hinders; obstructive, hindering. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 164 A strang 
rebelliounc in Kent.. to the legal Petilie ts tmpedtent, that 
he c.3n mel! na mair w* the Scottis. 1677 Gale CrA Gentiles 
iv. 479 Nothing fails of its due perfection but from some 
c.3U5e cither agent or impedicnt. 2879 M. Pattison 
X 52 To a mind so disposed externals Income, first IndlfTercnt, 
then impedient. 

S. sb. Alt impeding or hindering .igent. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anint. ff Min. 4x8 Cured by temper- 
ants, and impedients. 

Impediment (impe-diment), lb. Also 5-6 
impedy-, (5 in-, onpedy-, impede-, 6 ympedi- 
ment). [ad. L. impedimentum hindrance, im- 
pediment, pi. -mtnta baggage, f. impedt-re to 
Impede,] 

1. The fact of impeding or condition of being 
impeded ; liindrance, obstruction ; cotter, some- 
thing that impedes, hinders, or obstructs; a hin- 
drance, an obstroction. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (X495> 156 To dense’ 
the eye syghte and to pulte of the impediment and leitc of 
the spjTyte of lyfe. <j 2420 Hocclcvc De Reg. Priuc. 1B07 
To begge, shame is mjTie impediment, a 1450 Fysshynge 
w. angle (1883) 6 Ye mu^t know, .how many Impedimcnlts] 
her ben yn anglyiig. 1526 PUgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 31 
Tcmporall rychessc is rather an impedyroent or let, than 
forthcraunce, 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, If cither 
of you doe knowe any impedimente .. Yf no impcdimenie 
bee alleged. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. ii. 4 Thus farre .. 
Haue we marcht on without impediment. 1645 Boate Irel. 
Nat. Hist. (1652) 67 These impediments are chiefly three 
in number. Cataracts, Weres, and Foards. i66a Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, If any of you know cause, or just im- 
pediment, why these two persons should not be joined 
together in .holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it.^ 1722 
ScwcL Hist. Qnaken (1795) 1. p. viii. Notwithstanding all 
these impediments I continually resumed this work. 2873 
Hamerton Intell. Life i. ill (1875) *4 Impediments to his 
best activity. 

'1'2. Something that impedes the functions or 
health of the body ; a (physical) defect ; an affec- 
tion or malady. Ohs. 

1542 Boorde Dyctary xii. (1870) 264 They be not good .. 
for the colycke nor the Ilyacke nor other inflatyue im* 
pedymenfes or syckcnesscs. 1579 I.AKCHAsr Card. Healtlc 
(1633) 461 Skuruy, and spreading scabs nnd such like im* 
pediments. ^1585 Faire Em 11. 471 What? is she deaf! 
a great impediment ! 16^7 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 19 
It was no decay or impediment in my sight that made me 
lose it. 

b. esp. An organic obstruction to ready or dis- 
tinct speech ; a stammer or stutter. 

^ 14^4 Fabyan Chrvn. vi. clxxiv, 170 He had an enpedyment 
in his tunge. 2539 Bible (Great) vii. 32 One that was 

deaffe and had an impedyment in hys spech. 1809 J. 
Wx-reoN Instr. Dea/fjp Dumb Hints for the Cor* 

rection of Impediments in Speech. 

3 . (Chiefly pi.) Baggage, esp. of an army ; Im- 
pedimenta. 

c 1^0 Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 229 
All impedimentes being galhcryd into the middest of 
tharmy. 1598 Barket Theor. Warres ili. ii. 8r Then may 
the center coiitaine the impedimentes and baggage of the 
armie. 2678 Life Black Prince in Select, fr. Harl. Misc. 
(^793) 52 Placing his carriages there, and all his other im* 
pediments. 18^ Boldrewooo Col, Reformer (1891) 265 
As the progres.s of . . his party would neccs^rily partake of 
the nature of caravan movements, [he] decided . . to go ahead 
of his impediment. 


IMPEL. 

4. Astrol. The ‘ impedited ^ condition ofa planet : 
see Impedite v. 2. 

1819 J, Wilson Compl. Diet, Astrol. s.v. Impeded, The 
J is impeded when in d 1 Q 1 or of ©, Ij, or d * If in 
d or , the impediment lasts four days, viz. two before and 
tv/o after. 

t Impe'diment, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To put an impediment or obstruction in the way 
of ; to oljslnict. 

x6io Ilouseh. Ord. (1790) 337 Noise, whereby either their 
o\sne devotions may be diverted or that of others impedi* 
mented. 2631 j’. Powell Tom All Trades 162 Who., 
impediment our Trade abroad. 2652 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
^oum. IFales (1859) 17 A reasonable hauen . . now , . njuch 
impedimented with shclvs, sands, and other annoyances. 

II Impedimenta (impedimenta), jA//. [L., 
pliir. ot impcdltnentnm : see prec. sb.] Things 
which impede or encumber progress ; baggage ; 
travelling equipment (of an army, etc.). 

x6oo Holland Livy Index n. Eeeeee ja/2 Enclosing the 
impedimenta or baggage in the mids, for safetie and secu* 
rilic. <1x644 .Chillingw. 9 Serin, vii. (1742) 8r Being so 
clogged and burdened with these impedimenta. x8^ hiRiJ* 
WIN Angler in finales I. 28 [He] brought with him baggage 
enough to load a camel . , I have advised him to send on to 
that place his impedimenta. 2885 Manch. Exam. 22 Jan. 
5/2 i.eaving the camels and all impedimenta in the place 
where the troops had encamped. 

Impedimental ' (impedime-ntal), a. [f. Im- 
pediment sb. + -.\L.] Of tile nature of or con- 
stituting an impediment ; obstrnctive ; impeditive. 

26^4 W. Mountague Devout Ess. u. vii. § 2. 232 The im* 
pedimental stain, which intercepts her fruitive love. 2657 
J. Goodwin Triers Tried 'i’o Rdr. 5 It is as impedimental 
or destructive to the keeping of Gods commandments. 
a 2734 North Lives (1826) 1. 241 No. .Impedimental forms 
of law shall stand against that equity. 2^3 CARLVixPnr? 
ff Pr. IV. i, A distressing impedimental adjunct. 

So Ixnpedlmo^ntary r?., in same sense. 

28B8 Daily Neevs 20 Dec. 7/1 High heels and pointed toes 
. . eschewed . , as impedimcnlary to swiftness in walking. 

Impeding^ (imprdi^), ppL a. [f. Impede v. -b 
-iNo-.J That impedes or obstntcls; hindering. 
Hence Impe*dlngly adv.f so as lo impede. 

1717 S. Clarke 5/4 Reply to Leibnitz 345 The contrary or 
impeding Force, which arises from the Resistance of Fluids 
to Bodies moved any way. 2805 Souriinv Madoe ii, xviii, 
He dropt the impeding buckler. 2886 M. K. Macmillan 
Dageuet the fester 254 The first thawings of the hard* 
bound road clung irnpcd/ngly to our slices, 
tl’mpedite, pph a. Obs. [ad. I.. itnpedU* 
uSi pa. pple. of ivipedtre to Impede.] Impeded, 
obstructed, hindered ; having an impediment, 
defective. Astro /. : see Isipedite v. 2. 

2544 Phaek Pestilence (1553) Lja, You must consider 
whether he be impedit or no, and if he be impedite, there 
shalbe many sicknesses. 2635 Swan Spec, PI. (1670) 291 
If Saturn .. shall behold the Moon, when she is impedite, 
with a quadrate or opposite aspect, then he fore*sheweth 
tliat there will be an Earthquake. 2662 Gurnall Chr, in 
Arm. verse 29 hi. § 5 (1669) 491/2 Their impedite speech, 
and hesitant deliver}'. 2671 /rr/c AV«r<?rj/C 256 \ye know, 
the expressive facultie, where the organes are not impedite, 
to be. .subservient enough to the mindes conceptions. 
ZmpBdite (i’mp/doit), v. Now mre or Obs. 
[f. L. impedit-., ppl. stem of impedtre to Impede.] 

1 . ss Impede 1. 

r253S Suppress. PTonasf. (C.arnden) 23 To let, stoppe, im* 
pedite, and sclaunder your gracis maruige. 26x2 Woodall 
Surg. Plate Wks. (1653) 88 If the substance of the brain be 
offended, the functions thereof are impedited. 2650 Bulwer 
Anthropomel. 84 To defend the Eye .. yet so, a.s it no way 
impediles vision. 1663 J. Wallis in Boyle's Wks. (2772) VL 
ASl Digestion, .seemed not to be much impedited. 

2 , Astro/. In pass., said of a planet when its 
influence is hindered by tlie position of another. 

2647 Lilly Chr. AstroL xiii. 8 If she [the Moon] be im- 
pediied of the © in a Nativity. <2x682 Wharton Disc. 
Soul 0/ World Wks. (1683) 669 How the Power and 
Dominion of this Star, then so strong and Powerful, should 
be thus Impedited. 2832 L^TTON Godolph. xxvH, For 
Jupiter in (jancer..not impedited of any other star, be* 
tokened me indeed some expertness in science. 

i* Iinpedi*tioil. Obs. [ad. L. wipedtlidn-em, 
n. of action f. impedtre to Jjipede.] Tlie action 
of impeding or fact of being impeded ; hindering. 

262? CocKERAM, fm/Ciiition, a hindering. 2676 R- Grove 
V ina.Con/orm, Clergy 2oThe brave man that .speaks 
..without the least impediiion or hesitation. 2684 Baxter 
Par. Congreg. 3 Not statedly, but only by some present 
impedition. 

Impeditive (impe*diliv), a. [f. L. impedtt-, 
ppl. stem of impedtre to Impede + -ive.J Tending 
to impede or obstruct ; of the nature of an impedi- 
ment ; obstructive. 

2652 Bp. Hall Svsurrium xxii, Six legs to that unweildy 
body bad been cumbersome, and impeditive of motjon. a 2693 
Vrqvhart Rabelais 111. xvi. 133 The impeditive Interposi- 
tion of many, .Rivers. 1881 G. Macdonald 
I. iv. 88 A lovely fault, .but. .greatly impeditive to progress. 

tlmpee*visll, v. Obs. rare, [ 1 m-LJ traus. 
To render peevish. Hence Impeevished///. a. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 562 They may serve the 
turn of particular impeevished spirits. 

Impeian (pheasant) : see Impeyan. 

Impeire, obs. form of Isipaik v. 

Impel (imped), v. Also 7-8 impell. [ad. L. 
impell-^e, in same senses, f. im- (Im-^) to 

drive ; cf. also obs. F. impeller (16th c. in Godef.).] 
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IMPENITENCY. 


1. trans. To drive, force, or constrain (a person) 
io some action, or to do something, by acting upon 
his mind or feelings ; to urge on, incite. 

^ 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 He was strongU impelled 
in his corage by y* persuasions and harde lamentacions. 
1577 tr. BtUlingei^s Decades (1592) 588 Will chooseth, for In 
it doth He both to will and to nill: which are againe 
impeld by other powers and faculties. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 12 Not .. upon their own motion, but as moved, im- 
pelled, and acted by God. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 6S 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. J828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxi, 1 cannot tell what impels me to speak 
thus boldly. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 141 Human 
nature will impel him to seek pleasure instead of virtue. 

2. In literal sense: To drive or cause to move 
onward ; to impart motion to ; to propel. 

1611 Florio, Itn/ellere, to impell, to thrust violently,, .to 
driue forward. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. iv. 80 This 
effluvium attenuated! and impelleth the neighbour a^j’re. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 316 O’er th' Elean -Plains, 
thy well breath’d Horse Impels the flying Carr. 1793 
Beddoes Cn/rr/A/r 17s The heart., impels the blood through 
the arteries. 1822 Imison Sc. < 5 * Art I. ii A ship impelled 
by the wind and tide. 1851 HAtVTHORNE Ho. Sev. Gables 
xix. (1883) 338 Uncle Venner. .impelling a wheelbarrow 
along the street. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. I. xiii. 
245-6 One or two skiffs were coming home, impelled by 
reading men, who took their constitutionals on the water, 
b. To force (a thing) upon. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 108 He cried, 
You must accept them as a token of our loves ; and so he 
constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Hence ImpeTled, ImpeTling ppl. adjs. 

^ 168s 'Bow.'ei Enq. Hoiwi Nat.y'u 217 The generality of 
impelled bodies do move either upwards, downwards [etc.]. 
1767 Gooch Treat. IVounds I. 71 The impelling force of the 
blood. 1858 Bushnell Serm. Ne^o Life 30^ Force which 
is cumulative, growing stronger and more impelling as it 
goes. 1858 Lardner Hand'bk. Nat. Phil.y Hydrost.j etc. 
142 The impelling force acting only on one side of the centre. 
Impellent (impe-lent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
impelUnt-enty pres. pple. of impdlh^e to Impel.] 

A. adj. That impels, or drives on ; impelling. 

^ 1620 Granger Dw. Logike 167 note. The effect of the 
impellent cause. 17x6 Lend. Gaz. No. S459A For raising 
Water by the impellant force of Fire. 1875 veitch LtterC’ 
tilts 68 Where is the impellent power or 5 u»'a/itj ? 

B. sb. A thing which impels or urges ; an im- 
pelling force, agent, body, etc. 

*644 Digby Two Treat, i. v. (1645! 47 By reason of the 
violent motion ^of the impellent. z6qx Kay Creation i. 
(1692)70 Here is no appearing Impellent but the external 
Air, X793 J, Williams Calm Exam, Ded., They must have 
equally an impellant or governor, to enforce obedience. 
1836 Chalmers Mor, Philos. Wks, V. 291 Curiosity is a 
great impellent to mental labour. 

Impeller (impedw). [f. Impel v, + -erI.] 
One who or that which impels. 

1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. vi. 2I5 By other portions of 
matter (which are also extrinsical impellers) acting on them. 
1707 S. Clarke znd Def. lmmat.Soul{\qi^ 24 Is it possible 
to oe an Effect produced without a Cause ? Is it impelled 
without any Impeller ? ^ 1799 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 , 77 The 
first Impeller of all motions. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers I, 
i. 32 Clement is a moderator, Ignatius an impeller. 

f Impe'n, Obs. [f. Im-i -hPEx sb.'^ or 
irans. To shut in a pen or fold. (See also Impent.) 

1627 Feltham I. [11.3 lxvu.[lix.l2iB Like a sheepe 

impenn'd in the fold. x66i — Lttsoria'x.xsrCxy O you Celestial 
Powers 1 why did you lend Accursed Man a Soul, to be 
impenn’d In womens Breasts? 

t Impem, Obs. Also em-. [f. Im-1 + Pen 
sb,-] tram. To provide with pens or feathers. 

CX614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 * JEneas 1. 22 By the, to climb 
Parnassus I aspyre, And by thy feathers to impen my fame. 
1628 — Spir. Hymne 214 On winges, with faith and hope 
empen’d. 

1* Impemd, Ohs. [ad. L. impend-^re to lay 
out, expend, devote, employ, f. f/;t-(lM‘^) +peiidere 
to weigh, pay out.] trans. To pay to some one ; 
to spend, expend ; to apply (money) ; to besjow. 

CZ486 Plumpton Corr. 67 Ye shall bynd me. .to 'Impend 
unto your sayd mastership our prayer and service, according 
unto our dueiy. X494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 354 For theyr 
fydelytie, whiche they to vs dayly impende. 16x2 Sturte- 
VANT Metallica (1854) 60 Mome to be impended and dis- 
bursed in Charges. 1669 Boyle 'Contn. New Exp. ii. 
(1682) Pref. 9, I am almost ashamed to tell how much was 
impended on these Trials. ^ a 1690 if. Law's Mem, (1818) 
142 May they not also forbidd all tennants and vassals to 
pay.. rents to them, because they know not how they will 
impend them? 

Impend (impe'nd), [ad. L. intpend-erc, in 
same senses, f, tm- (iM-l) + pendcre to hang.] 

1. hiir. To hang or be suspended {truer) ; to 
overhang. (With indirect pass^ 

X780 A. Young Tour Irel. sgo Bulging rocks, .which seem, 
to impend in horrid forms over the lake. 1803 K. White 
Clifton Grove 224 Mournful larches o’er the wave impend. 
1863 Mrs. Ouphant Salem Ch. i. 5 Old Mr. Tufton, 
spintual but homely, had been wont to impend over the 
desk and exhort his beloved brethren. 1878 H. S. Wilson 
Alp. Ascents i. 9 Impended over by great rock boulders. 

2. trans/. and /g. Of evil or danger: To hang 
threateningly or hover {over) as about to fall. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law y. i, Yoyr father’s curses, 
which hav’c brought Vengeance impending on you. 1706 
Phh-ups, To Impend, to bang over one's Head, as Dangers 
or Judgments do; to be likely to happen. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. II. iQi Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 515 Great dangers im- 
pended over the ecclesiastical and civil constitution. 1853 
VOL. V. 


J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) II. i. i. 12 Barbarism is 
ever impending over the civilized world. 

3. Hence, generally. To be about to happen ; to 
be imminent or near at hand. 

1(^4 tr. Martiitiere's Voy. N, Countries 141 Giving them 
notice of any accident or distemper Impending. 1712-X4 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 109, I saw, alas ! some dread event im- 
pend. X744 Akenside Pleas. Isnag. ii. 68 The same glad 
task Impends. X840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 163 A war 
which was believed to be impending. 

4. trans. To overhang, hover over; to be im- 
minently near to. rare, 

1652 CiK\sVE.Magastrom. 354 Thine own Art. .lets thee not 
foresee what impends thee on earth. 1670 Penn Case Lib. 
Consc. 6 The dreadful Judgments that now impend the 
Nation. x8to Shelley Zastrozzi xiii. Pr. Wks. 18B8 I. 86 
The alarming danger which impended her. 

Impendence (impe*ndens). [f. Impendent : 
see -ENCE.] The fact or condition of being im- 
pendent; menacing attitude ; imminence. 

1657 Pierce Div. Philanthr. 67 The impendence of but a 
temporall destruction. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 
47 The impendence of a greater sensible evil. x86o Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. V. ix. xv. § 12 The angry Apennine, dark with 
rolling impendence of volcanic cloud. 

Impendency Orope’ndensi). [f. asprec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality or state of being impendent ; 
imminent or threatening character ; an impending 
circumstance. 

a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgem. ii. iv. (1642) 49 Sloath. . 
hath many virulent and bitter impendencles. a 1660 Ham- 
Wks. (-16831 iV. 492 The present impendency of God's 
punishments. 1848 Talfourd Mem. Lamb 305 The 

constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to * the 
Lambs ’ even their holidays. - 

Impendent (impe'ndent), ^r. Nowrirr^. [ad. 
L. hnpendhtUem, pres. pple. of itnpe?tdere, Impend 
v,^ Cf. obs. F. impendent (Cotgr.).] 

1. ^laiPENDINO 1. 

1611 Cotgr., Impendent, impendent, hanging ouer, or 
vnio. 1692 Ray Dissol. World iii. v. (1732) 347 A Rock of 
one of the impendent Cliffs.^ rxypo Imison Sck. Art 1 . 134 
That part of the atmosphere impendant over England. ^ 1856 ' 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, III.iv. xviii.§i7 The sky.. is writhed 
into folds of motion, closely impendent upon earth. Ibid. 
IV. V. xvi. § 40 Cliffs.. impendent above strong torrents. 

2. *= Impending 2. 

<11592 Greenc fas. /yWUs. (Rtldg.) eo6 Were I baser 
born, my mean estate Could warrant me from this im- 
pendent harm. x^7 Milton P. L, u. 177’ If Impendent 
horrors, threatning hideous fall One day upon our heads. 
X741 Warburton viv. Legal, v. iii. II. 413 This impendent 
Desolation brings tbem to a Sense of their Folly. x8^ 
Forin. Rev. June 7^ The greatest impendent national evil. 

Impending (impe-ndig), pfl. a. [f. Impend 
d.2 + .ino2 .] 

1. In literal sense ; Overhanging, 

1705-30 S. Gale xn-Bibl. Topogr. Brit. III. 38 A bower. . 
pleasantly shaded by the impending bushe.s, 1784 Cowper 
Task HI, 193 Terribly arch’d and aquiline bis nose, And 
overbuilt with most impend!^ brows. 1854 Hawthorne 
Eng. Noie-Bks. (1883) '!. 583 The old house built by Philip 
English, in Salem.. many-gabled, and impending. 

2. Of evil, danger, etc.: That impends or is 
about to fall or happen ; ‘hanging over one’shead’; 
imminent ; near at hand. 

1682 in Somers Tracts (1748) 1 , 193 To prevent impending 
Mischiefs, 17x5-20 Pope Iliad ii. x8 Nodding Ilion waits 
th’ impending fall. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 160 
There were symptoms of an impending storm, i^x E, 
Peacock N. Brendan I. 263 A shower seemed impending, 

+ Impe’ndious, a. Obs, rare—^, [ad. L. im- \ 
fendios-us (Plautos), f. impmdi-tim outlay, ex- 
pense, f. impend-ere Impend p.i] Lavish, ex- 
travagant. Hence flmpe-ndiousness. 

1623 CocKERAM, ImfendwuSf spending more than needes, 
idsS in Blount Classegr. 17*7 Bailev voI. II, Inipcndmis- 
ness, liberality, extravagant spending. 

, Impenetraljility (impe nftrabi-liti). [f. 
next : see -nr. Cf. L. imp/nitrabilitd^ 

1. The quality or condition of being impene- 
trable ; incapability of being penetrated, entered, 
or pierced ; inscrutability ; nnfatbomableness ; 

‘ unsusceptibility of intellectual impression ’ (J.). 

1706 Phillips, ImPeneirahilii^ a being impenetrable. 
1794 Sullivan View Hat, I. 373 Their excessive impenetra- 
bility to the action of cold. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Mvi. 
(ed. 2) I. 37 The firmness, hardness, and impenetrability of 
minerals. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xvi, I will put her to 
some test, .such impenetrability, .is past comprehension. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. M»//xvii, jermim’s calculated slowness 
and conceit in his own iropenctrabiUty, 

2. Nat. Philos. That property of matter in virtue 
of which two bodies cannot occupy the same place 
at the same time. 

1665 Q»\.KO,s\\x.Scepm Set. 44 'That Quantity is Divisibility 
is presumed; but extension is before it, in nature, and our 
conception, and is the received notion, though perhaps 
Impenetrability is the truest. 1678 Cudworth Intetl, Syst. 

I. V. 770 Tangibility and Impenetrability were .. made by 
him the very essence of body. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, 
Philos. III. XXV. 67 The idea of impenetrability only 
supposes that two extended substances cannot be in the 
same place at the same time. 1877 EL. R. Conder Bas. 
Faith V. 222 Extension and impenetrability, lon^ regarded 
as essential properties of matter, arc now perceived to be 
properties not of atoms, but of masses of roherent molecules. 

Impenetrable Cimpe'nftrab’l),a, AUo sinp-, 
6-7 impenitrable. [a. F. impinltrahle ( 14 th c.. 


J. de Vignaj’), ad. L, impenitraiilis, f. int- (Im-2^ 
+ penetrabilis Pbnetkable.] Not penetrable. 

1. That cannot be penetrated, pierced, or entered ; 
impossible to get into or through. Const, to, by. 

X460 Capgrave Chron. (Roilst 133 The basnet was strong 
and inpenetrabel. 1584 T. Washington tr. Nickclaps 
Voy, iv. iii. it5b, They had on their heads bourgoncts, 
strong and impenetrable. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. 
Ixx, Words.. Able to wound the impenitrablest Eares. 
x6^ Milton P. L. ix. 1086 Woods impenetrable *1*0 Starr 
or Sun-light. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2251/4 His Hull .. not 
being impenetrable to our great Shot, X794 S. Williams 
Vermont 98 Impenetrable to the rain. 1814 Wordsw. 
Excurs. ir. ad/in.. The hills Lay shrouded in impenetrable 
mist. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxv. 383 A 
kind of clay impenetrable by the roots of herbaceous plants. 
x88o Hauchton Phys. Geog. v. 229 One impenetrable forest. 

2. iransf, and_/^. Whose nature, meaning, etc. 
cannot be penetrated or discerned; inscrutable; 
unfathomable, a. Of things. 

*S 3 * Elvot Gov. 1. xxiii, Were the thing neuer so difficile 
(or as who saythe) impenitrable. x6g2 Dryden St. Eure, 
viont's Ess. 285 Nothing is more impenetrable than its [the 
soul's] Nature, its Original, and its Duration. <1x704 T. 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 The legerdemain 
must be clean and the Convej’ance impenetrable to the eye 
of the people. 1823 Lincard Hist. Eng. VI. 257 That the 
intention of proceeding to judgment might be kept an im- 
penetrable secret. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. vi. 
188 Every article of it ends in impenetrable mjrstery. 
b- Of persons, their appearance, actions, etc. 

17x8 Freethinker No. 75 ? S A long impenetrable DIs- 
simulation. x8qo Mrs. Hervey Mouriray Fam, ll.. 154 
She watched his countenance whilst she spoke, but it was 
impenetrable. x8oz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 
XV. 127 He was. .impenetrable on this subject. 1882 Ouida 
Maremma 1 . 70 She being a close and resolute woman, was 
impenetrable to the curiosity of her neighbours. 

absol. as sb. xBix Henry fp Isabella II. 73, I hope j*ou 
bring me some consolation from the fair impenetrable. 

3. Impervious to intellectual or moral influences, 
impressions, or ideas. 

1596 Shkvls. Merck. V. in. iii, 18 It Is the most impene- 
trable curre That euer kept with men. x6oi ? Mabston 
Pasqitil 4- Katk. iv. 285 Looke, on my knees I creepe. Be 
not impenetrable, beautious 5'outh I 1784 Cowper Task 
VI, 50^ ‘And dost thou dream', the impenetrable man 
Exclaimed, ‘that me the lullabies of age . . On cheat? 
x86s M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (x87§) 205 Aristocracies are, 
as such, naturally Impenetrable by ideas. 

4. Nat. Philos. Possessing the quality of im- 
penetrability (see prec. 2 ). 

x666 Boyle Orig. Fortnes fy Qual. (1667) 2 Bodle.f, by 
which 1 mean a Substance extended, divisible and impene- 
trable. 1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz's sih Paper Some 
have fancied, that Man. .became Solid, Opake,aDd Impene- 
trable by his Fall, 1829 Nat. Philos. 1 . Pneumatics it. § 7. 

2 (U. K. S.) Air is impenetrable, 

Impe-netrableaess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being impenetrable ; impenetrability. 

1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat, vi. 214 Since motion does 
not essentially belong to matter, as divisibility and impene- 
trableness are believed to do. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(x8xx) I. xl. 301 This impcnetrableness. .is to be put among 
the shades in his character. x866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt xxxv, 
The cold impenetrableness which be preserved under the 
ordinary annoyances of business. 


Impenetrably (impe*nz‘trabli), adv, [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In an impenetrable manner; in- 
scrutably ; unfathomably, 

1647 Hammond /’ werij/’/Te/f 96 Some man impenetrably 
obstinate. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 400 Invulnerable, im- 
penitrably arm’d. 1759 Robertson if m/. (1813)11. vnr. 

43 The whole transaction remained as impenetrably dark as 
ever. X857 H. B. Breen Mod. Eng, Lit, 251 A poet so 
impenetrably shrouded in mysticism, 

Impenetrate (impe’nftrtfit), v. [f. Im-i + 
Penetratu.] irans. To penetrate intimately. 

1859 Miss tslMixizvi Romani, T. ^18 Love, .draws its light 
from its own essence, and pours it out in a sunshine-flood, 
surrounding and impenetrating the beloved with radiance. 
1871 Smiles Charae. ii. (1876) 58 Society was impenetrated 
with vice and profligacy. 1892 Black ^ White lo Alar. 377/2 
So deeply has it impenetrated the daily life of the people. 

Zmpenetra'tion. [Im-’.] Intimate penetra- 
tion, permeation. 

^ 2861 Bp. R. Wilberforce Ess. (1874) 1 . 177 The in-dwell- 
ingof Prophecy in the Church, .is., the impenetration of its 
whole being bj' a miraculous power. 

t Impe’lietrative, a. Obs. rare, [f. I 3 t- 2 + 
Penetrative.] Not having a penetrating quality, 

x 634 H. More .<4 396 The minds of most being., 

slight, and impenetrative. 

Impenitence (impe’nitens). [ad. late L. 
imptenilentia (Jerome), f. impxnitens IsiPEJ*/- 
TTiNT ; see -ENCE. Cf. F. impinitent ( 1630 ^ in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or condition of being 
impenitent; want of penitence or repentance; 
hardness of heart ; obduracj’. 

1624 Bedell Lett. vii. 112 Impenitence of anj' deadly 
crime. X667 Milton P. L. .xi. 816 Denounang wniuth to 
come On tbir impenitence. rtx694 Tillotson S^t. ll. 
cxix. (R.), Nor is one man’s impenitence more^blameabie 
than another’s; Chorazin and Bcthsaida can ^ 
fault for continuing impenitent, than Tyre and Sid " • 

1884 E. H. Plumitre Spirits m Prison ym. 255 (n-* D jm^) 
l^re is no predestination to damnation, only continued 

impenitence can be the cause of tiuL rr .... .. . 

Impenitency (impc-mlcnsi). [f. as prec. . 
see -ENCT.] The quality or slate of being im- 


penitent. 
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IMPERATOHIN, 


5563 GR1ND.^L Serv.^or Piame Wks. (Parker Soc.) 92 As 
we through our impenitency do now moit worthily feel thy 
justice punishing us- ^ 1614 Raleigh /fw/. World n. (1634) 
527 That the Sins which are not forsaken before the age of 
52 yeares, shall be punished with finall impenitcncie. 173a 
Bekkeley Senn. S. P. G. Wks. 111 . 245 A mind not hard- 
ened by impenitency. 1864 J. Walker Faith/. Ministry 
143 Day by day hardening the Soul in deeper impenitency. 

Impenitent (impe*nitent), a. and sb. Also 
6 -poen-. [ad. L. im/xnitent-ctn (Jerome), also 
erron. im/ccji'^ f. im- [Im-2) ^-pxnitem PEh’iTilNT. 
Cf. F. impenitent (1570 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Not penitent or repentant; having no 
contrition orsorrowforsin ; unrepentant, obdurate. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale 613./1 [They] will. . wepe 
and repent in hell this foolish fruitlesse fashion of their im- 
penitent repentance. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. ii. 5 After 
thy hardnesse, and impenitent heart. XS97. Hooker 
Pot. V. Ixviii.'l 8 Impomitent and notorious sinners. *709 
Steele Taller No. 13s f 2 Impenitent Criminals and 
Malefactors. jS^S J. Cairo Unh\ Serm. yii, 142 With 
God, to forgive an impenitent man and to continue to punish 
a penitent are equally impossible. 

B. sb. An impenitent or unrej^entant person. 

X532 More Con/ut. Tindale \Vks. S25''x In thys kynde are 

there penitentes and impenitentes bothe. 1631 High Coin- 
mission Cases (Camden) 207 ITiat the body of the im- 
enitent went not presently to hell but was condemned to 
ell when he dyed. 1734 Watts Relig. ytn>. xk\\\. Distant 
Thunder^ These dark clouds . . hang over the nations, and 
are just ready to be discharged on the head of tmpenitents. 
Hence Impe’nltentness, impenitency. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Imfeniientness, impenitence, un- 
relentingness. 

Xmpenitently (impemitentli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT 2 .j In an impenitent manner; without 
penitence, repentance, or contrition. 

1631 Gouge GotVs Arrows § lo. 13 Sinnes impudently 
and impenitently committed. ^ X709 Rope Ess. Cril. 604 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, In sounds and 
jingling syllables grown old, Still run on Poets, in a raging 
vein. 2859 Dickens T. Ttoo Cities ix, Like some en- 
chanted marquis of the impenitently wicked son, in .story. 

t Impe'ixiti'ble, a. Obs. [f. Iir-s + stem of 
L. pxnitere to repent + -idle.] Incapable of re- 
pentance. Hence f Impe-nitibleness. 

ax6t4 Dokke Bta 0 tivaroc (1644) 27 That there is in this 
life an impenitiblenesse, and impossibiliiie of returning to 
God. a x63r — . Serm. .xxvi. 262 Death . . concludes him 
and makes him Impenitible for ever, /bid, 1, so8 A final! 
Impenitence in this life and an Infinite Impenitiblenesse in 
the next. 1637 Jackson Serm. Luke .xiii. 5 Wks. 1844 VI. 
132 Utterly cast off by God, or left in a state impenitible. 

Impennate (impe'n^), a. and sb. Ornith. [f. 
Iir-ii + Pennate, after raod.L. Jmpenn-es.^ 
a. adj. Featherless, wingless ; spec, applied to 
the ImpenneSj a name given by Illiger, 1811, to 
certain swimming birds which have small wings 
covered with scale-like feathers, as the penguins, 
b. sb. A bird of this kind. 

1842 Bra.s'oe Diet. Set. etc., Irapennates, /m/ennes. 
tlmpe'nnous, a. Obs. rare, [f, lll -2 + L, 
penna feather, pi. wings -h-ous.] ^Vingless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/>. ni. xxv. 175 An eare- 
wigge..is reckoned amongst impennous insects by many. 
1658 Philups, Im/iennuoiis, having no feathers, 
t Iinpe*nse, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. impens-, ppl. 
stem of Impend Z/. 2 ] intr. To weigh t?;/. 

X797-X803 Foster in Li/e Corr. (1846) I. i£6 Make 
religious sentiments impense so powerfully on the mind- 
t Illipe*lisely, adv. Obs. [repr. L, impense 
exj>ensively, exceedingly, greatly, from i/npens-us 
expensive, considerable, great, pa. pple. of impend- 
ere to expend, Impend Exceedingly, greatly. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Renou's DUp. xo That which impensly 
heats, cools, moystneth or-dryeth. 

+ lDape*nsible, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. type 
'^impensibilist f. im- (Im-'-^) -t- *pe 7 isibilisj f. pendcre, 
pens- to weigh, pay.] * Without reward, gratis * 
(^Cockeram 1623). 

' tlmpe'nsively, adv. Obs. [f. L. impens-, 
ppl. stem of impendere (Impend v,"^) + -rvE + -ly 
cf, expensively. The L. adv. was impense (see 
Impensely).] Exceedingly, greatly, immensely. 

2620 Venner Fia Recta Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be 
allowed, except to such as are impensiuely hot. Ibid. ii. 38 
It is. .impensiuely hurtfull to cold constitutions. 

t Impe’nt, pa. pple. Obs. [f. Im-i + Pent, pa. 
pple. of Pen v.^ ; or pa, pple of Impen vP] Pent 
in ; shut in a pen or fold ; enclosed ; confined. 

1633 P. Fletcher /si. iii. xii, As. they runne in 
narrow banks impent, 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclogv. 67 When 
winds impent, Make Pelion tremble to Astonishment. 1649 
— Trinareh., Hen. xxxiv, Neighbour Kings (Impent 
Horror at the fact, in their ownc Right,) Hee Courts 
by his Ambassadors. • 

Impeople (imprp’l) z»., var. of Empeople, to 
fill with people; to people. 

X583-X63X [sec Emi'eople). x^8 J. Beaumont xvi. 

xix. iR.), Thou ha.st helpt to impeople hell. 1839 Bailey 
Festus (1852) 173 Wth starrj* globes unnumberable . . Did 
He the void impeople, 

t I'mper. Obs, [f. Imp v. + -ERf.j One who 
imps or grafts ; a grafter. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 259/2 Impare, or graffere,. .j«rrr'/or, 
surculator. 

tZ’mperance. Ohs. [f. L. pres. ppl. stem «/?;- 


peraht- (see next) : see -ance.] Commanding 
quality, commandingness. 

*595 CiurMAM Ovid's Bang. Sence (1639) 35 Since vertnc 
w.ants due imperance. X5<^ — in Alarlowe's Hero if 
Leander iii. ad/tn.i If her soul. .found sucli imperance In 
her love's beauties. 

t I'mperant, a. Obs. [ad. L. imperant-em, 
pres. ppTe. of imperarc to command.] Command- 
ing, nding. 

16x7 CoLiJNs Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 
elicient ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-men loue to 
speak. X69X Baxter Nat. Ch. x. 47 They might . . by Im- 
perant, Judici.al and Executive power Govern them. 

tl’mperate,^/. a. Obs. [ad. L. imperdt-ns, 
pa, pple. of imperd-i‘e to command, rule.] 

A. txipa.pple. Commanded, ruled. 

^ c 1470 Haroinc Chron. lxiii. vn, [He] reigned had and 
imperatc In Brytain, * 2560 Rolland Crt. Vemts in. 260 It 
saloe sa, as 1 haif Imperat. 1677 Hale I^rlm. Orig. Afan. 
]. i. 30 They are not acts that are imperate by the Will. 

B. as adj. * Commanded* sc. by the will; opp. 
to Elicit a,, q.v. 

^ 1624 F. White Repi. Fisher All the actions elicite or 
imperate, which a sinner must performe. .that God may he 
pacified, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. ix. (1821) 124 All 
the imperate motions of our wills. 1677 Hale/*;//;/. Orig. 
Afan, !. i. 29 The Spirits shot through the Nen'cs are the 
first and immediate Instruments of the Soul in its Imperate 
acts. X7X0 Norris C/ir. /*rud. iiL 135 By the Will those 
Motions or Operations (Imperatc Acts as they arc call’d) 
which are performed by the mediation of the Body, 

t I'mperate, v. Obs. [f. L. imperdt-y ppl. stem 
of imptrd-re (sue jmcc.).] trans. To command, 
rule, govern. 

1599 A, M. tr. GahelhonePs Bk. Physteke X09/2 He hath 
ordaynede for the Patlente this peclorallc Con.sers'c. .and 
imperated him without ccssationc to the same both 
day and night. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 54 There be 
duties.. imperated or governed by religion. x6^R.Coke 
J*o:ver SfibJ. 13 M)* Will is that whlclt imperates all my 
actions. 

Impera'tion. rare. [n. of action from L. 
imperdre (see above).] The action of commanding. 

1785-9 Bentha.m I*rinc. Interfiat. Law 11. Wks. 1838-43 II. 
540 What is dominion? It is cither the power of contrecta- 
tion, or else that of imperation .. Under the head of the 
po%ver_of imperation is comprised all the power which the 
sovereign is accustomed to exercise. 

Xmperatival (tmperatoi'val), a. Gram. [f. 
next + -AL,] Pertaining to the imperative mood. 

1873 F. Hall Afod. En^. 318 Substantival and its con» 
geners .« adjectival^ ajfixaty diminutival imperatival 
nominatival. 187^ LrcimooT Cemm. Col. (18S6) 222 It is 
not . . that the participle itself has any imperatival force. 

Imperative (impe*rativ),' a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. imperdttv-us of or proceeding from a com- 
mand, commanded (Macrobius), * modus impera- 
tivus* (Martianus Capella), f. imperdre y imperdt- 
to command : see -IVE. Cf. ‘F. impiratifj\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Gram. Expressing command : applied to the 
verbal mood (or any form belonging to it) which 
expresses a command, request, or exhortation, 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicaiyvc, imperatyve [etc.]. 1581 R, Goade in 
Con/er, 11. (1584) Mijb, It is the Imperaliue mode, and 
therefore a commaundement. 1665 Wither Lord s Prayer 
125 It is usual with the Prophets to express in the Impera- 
tive Mood, and by way of Prayer, those Benedictions 
which God hath decreed and promised to the Righteous. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I- 112 The Imperative 
Mood is used for commanding, e.xhorting, entreating, or 
permitting. 

2 . Having the quality or property of command- 
ing ; of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing a command ; commanding ; peremptorj’. 

1598 Florio, ImPeraliuo. imperatiue, or commanding. 
x6xz-i5 Bp. Hall Contempt.. O. T. xv. iv. The suits of 
kings are imperative. 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Id/e if 
Writ. (1832) II. 394 Subject to the imperative, and too often 
the imperious, mandates of a' Committee. 1852 ’Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx.xii. 293 A female voice said 
something in a quick imperative tone. 

3 . Demanding obedience, execution, action, etc. ; 
that must be done or performed; urgent; of the 
nature of a duty ; obligatory. 

■ 1823 Bvron Tuan vi. cxiv, But such precipitation may 
end ill, Even at your own imperative expense. x^3 
Lytton Last Bar. i. v. Science was of more imperative 
necessity than even Hunger. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl, II. 
191 The condition of our sick men made it imperative that 
1 should return at once. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr., The^work 
is «^itc imperative, and its result will be most beneficial. 

B. sb. 1 . Gram. The imperative mood, or a 
verbal form belonging to it (see A. i). 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 36 Je puis wanteth his present im- 
paratyve and his present optatyve, 2624 N. De Launb tr. 
Du Aloulin's I.ogiczdb Imperatives, Optatives, and Subjunc- 
tives enter not into an Enuntiation. X7_27-4i Chambers 
Cycl. S.V. Afoodf 1 love, is a simple affirmation ; love, an im- 
erative, _ 1755 Johnson Eng. Gram.^ The Imperative pro- 
ibitcry is seldom applied in the second person . . without 
the word do\ as Stop hinty last do not hurt him. X87X 
Roby Lat. Gram. § 581 The imperative present appears to 
consist of shortened forms of the indicative present. 

2 . An imperative action, speech, condition, etc. ; 
an action, etc. involving or expressing a command; 
a command. 

x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Buriallx\\.Thc Ixirds lawes are either 
imperaliues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1633 T, Adams 


Exp. 2Peter\\\. 16. 1452 Tliercbe..such mysticall allusions, 
such majesticall iinparatives. 1837 Sir W. Hamilton 
Aletaph. xlvi. (1870) II. 516 The unconditional imperative 
of the moral-law. x868 Bain Aleni. 4- Aior. Sc. (iB^s* 459 
There is ho act however trivial which cannot be raI^ed to 
the position of a moral act, by the imperative of society. 

b. Categoncnl imperative : see Categorical 

A. 1 c. 

I 1817 Coleridge 70 The unconditional command, 

! or (in the technical language of his schooli the caicgoricaj 
imperative, of the conscience. 2888 Pall Af all G. 29 Oct. 2/2 
The practical importance of the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Cliri.st has alwa>’S seemed to me to lie in the fact that it in. 
vests His leaching with tlie authority of the (Categorical 
Imperative. 

Imperatively .(i^pe’^^ativU), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -LY In an imperative manner ; command- 
I f Gram, in or with the imperative mood. 
<7x603 T* CARnvRicftr Con/ut. Rhent. N. T. 647 

Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indic.atiuely.ithurteth 
not us. <1x720 Bp. BuLL-SVrw. I. i. (R,),The words, though 
they are delivered imperatively, yet are a plain promise, 
*833 J- H. Newman Arians 1, iL (1876) 37 A remedy, which 
..the circumstances of the times imperatively required. 
x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt x.xxiii, Felix said, imperatively, 

* Leave him there '. 

Imperativeness (impfrativTies). [f. as prec. 
-f -NESS.] The quality of being imperativ'e ; com' 
mandingness, authoritativeness ; obligatoriness. 

1840 Fraser's Afag. XXII. 196 That dictatorial impera- 
tiveness., often associated with long service and high com- 
mand. sSyp H. Spe.vceh Data 0/ Ethics xi. f 68. 187 'J’he 
acts b}* which each maintains his own life must.. precede in 
imperativeness all other acts of which he is capable. 

Ilimperator (imper^’t^j). Also 6 emp-. 
[L., agent-n. from imperd-re lo command.] 

a. In Roman History, a word originally meaning 
‘commander*, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious general ; 
afier^vards, under the Empire, confined lo the head 
of the state, in whose name all victories were won, 
and thus the equivalent of its English representa- 
tive, EMrEUOR, q.v. 

From the ancient Roman Emperors, It was continued as 
the Latin title of the Emperors of the East and West^ and 
so of all monarchs who claimed ‘ imperial ' rank or position. 
In this sense it was commonly assumed lin Latin docu- 
ments) by the Old English kings from riEthelstan onward 
(see Freeman Norm. Cong, I, iii, and App. C); theOE. 
c.juivalent was cdsere (cf. C^ar, Kaser, Kaiscr), the OF. 
repr. was empereor. whence E.mperob. 

2579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 679 Pompeyes souldicrs 
saluted him by the name of Imperator.- 2646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, vii. xvi. 374 Julius Augustus and Tiberius with 
great humility or popularity refused the name of Imperator. 
1853 W. Smith's Smaller Diet, Gr. 4- Rom. Antiq. (x868) 
211/1 After a victory’ it vstls usual for the soldiers to salute 
their commander ns imperator, ^but this salutation neither 
gave nor confirmed the title, since the title os a matter of 
course was given with the imperium. 2867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. I. iii. 243 From the days of /Ethelstan onwards, our 
kings., appear in their public acts as BasiteuSy Cssary lm» 
feratory Imperator Augustus. 

b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor ; commander, 
ruler. (Cf. Empeeob 3 b.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. a. Ill, i. 187 [Cupid] King of C^dpeeces, 
Sole Emperator and great general! Of trotting Parrators. 
1596 AfAu. Illy II. ii. 26 She is as imperator over me; AndJ- 
to her Am a.s a kneeling vassal. 2613 Haga at Constant, in 
Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) III. 223 Supreme lord of the noble 
house of the Ottomans, and the imperator of all other rulers 
and lords in the world. 

Hence Impera*torsliip, the office of imperator. 

' 1848 Fraseds Afag. XXXV 111 . 242 This new theoretical 
Imperatorship consolidates itself. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. I. 407 His [Vespasian’s] elevation to the 
imperatorship. 

' Imperatorial (imperaloa-rial), a. [f. L. im- 

perdton-uSy f. imperator (see prec.) + -AL.] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befitting 
an imperatori emperor, or commander; imperial. 

Imperatorial frovinccy a province of the ancient Roman 
empire, of which the Cicsar was himself the proconsul, the 
administration being by a legntus with pnetorian power. 

x66o Burney K«pi. Awpov (i66x^ 15 St. Peter attributes to 
his Majesty the Imperatorial Title of Supream. <tx8o6 
Macartney Wks. I. 1^3 (Jod .1 It calls for an unusual term 
in our language, an imperatorial control. 2823 De Quikcev 
Lett. Edttc. tv. Wks. i860 XIV. 77 A speech of imperatonal 
grandeur. 1832-4 — Cxsars ibid. X. 22Znoie, In the ini- 
peratorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Proprxtor. 1878 Seeley Stein 11 . 470 He was an impera- 
lorial, a kingly man. 

f 2 . Of or pertaining to absolute command ; im- 
perative. Obs. ^ . 

2690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 241 Moses deliver’d his Law 
after an Imperatorial way, saying. Thou shall not do this. 

Hence ImperatOTially in an .imperatorial 
way; as an- emperor. 

2839 De Quincey Casuistry Wks. VIII. 277 note. He 
provided, .ropes of purple and of gold intertwnsted, that he 
might hang himself imperatorially. 

t ImperatO'rian, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -AK.] 

= Imperatoiiial. 

1640'SoMNER Anl:t^. Catiicrh. That age as much 
affecting the Imperatorian - Brevity, as ours abhorres it. 
<12670 Hacket Williams i. (1^2) 167 He [James ij aid 
so little bear up with an imperatorian resolution against the 
method of their waj-s, \ . \ ai 

Imperaftorin (imperatoJTin). Chem. Also 
imperatrin. [f. Dot. L. Imferatona (see below) 
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+ -IN.] A neutral substance discovered in the root 
of niastenvort, Imperatoria Osfmihium, and after- 
wards proved to be the same as peucedanin. 

1838 T. THo^Iso^^ Chem. Bodies 820 Wackenroder, 
who examined it particularly, distinguished it by the name 
ol iviperatrin. Watts Diet. Chcui. IV. 3S6 

cedanift, ImPeratorin, CiaHi^Os- 

+ ImperatOTious, a. Oh. [f. L. impeni- 
iori-tts + -ous.] = Impbbatomai,. 

x62S Sir T. .Coventry in Hacket Ahp, W^illiaius n. 
(x 6^2) 9 His Majesty's Speech, though short, yet Full and 
Princely, and rightly Imperatorious. 1674 Milton Declar, 
Elect. King Poland Wks. (1851) 463 The only (under God) 
imperatorious Valour and Prudence of Sobietski. 

Hence f ImperatoTiously as a commander 
or general. 

x62o'Ghancer Dh. Logike 318 Hee did it Strategicos, 
that is, Imperatoriously, or Nestoriously. 

1 * Impe’ratory, Obs. [ad.L. 
f. Imp£Ratoii.] Imperatorial, imperial. 

x6x6 Chapaian Homer's Hymns, Hermes 8o7ThemightIe 
Imperatorie .Art. Ibid, 997 Iix awe of thy high Imperaiory 
hand. 

+ ImpeTatrice. Oh. Also emp-. [a. F. 
inipiratrice (1 6th c. in Littre), ad. L. imperairix, 
-irmm, fem. of Impebatob.] Empress. 

'^1460 J. Russell i?/&. A'ur/urejig 6 As peme, emperoure, 
Eniperairice, and Cardynalle. igoo-ao Dunbar Poems 
Ixxv. 61 Empryce of pryss, imperatrice. 1542 Henry VIII 
Declar. 201 Dauid Kyng of Scottis did homage to Matilde 
the Emperatrice. 

So jl Impera'trix. 

1623 CoCKERAM, Imperatrix, shee that commandeth. 1813 
I*. Busby Lucretius iv. Comment, xxxiii, The soul is her 
own imperatrix. 

Imperceable, -fable, var. of Impiebcbablb a. 
Xmperceivable (impajsrvab’l), a. Now rare, 
[f. Isi-2 + Peeceivable.] Imperceptible. 

A 16x7 Bayne On Eph, (165B) 137 The working of this is 
sweet and imperceivable. X7X9 De Foe Crusoe ti, vi, In 
a manner to us imperceivable. 18x9 W. Lawrence Lect. 
Jllan X. (1844) 377 Ttierc is no circumstance, .which does not 
pass by imperceivable gradations into the opposite character. 

Hence Impercel'Tableness, Imperceptibility i 
Impercei'vably adv,, imperceptibly. 

16x7 CoLLtNs Def, Bp, Elv u, viiL {197 This came vp 
secretly, closely, impercelueably. a X714 Sharp Serm, III. 
V. (R.), This imperceiveableness of the impressions made 
upon our souU by the Holy Spirit, was that which our 
Saviour signided to Ntcodemus. 

+ Imperceived, a. Oh. rare. [f. Iit-2 + 
perceived, pa. pple. of Pekoeive ai.] Not per- 
ceived or discerned. 

1624 Bi’. Mountagu Immed. Address s 6 In a moment of 
Time, in imperceiued time, it passeth with speed from East 
to West, a xdgx Boym Cen. //ist.Airvi, (169a) 23 Finding 
the Bladder to be pump'd up. we would have tied up the 
contained Air, but could not qo it by reason of an imper* 
ceiv'd Hole. 

t Impercei'verant, a. Obs. In 7 imper- 
seuerant. [f* lM-2 + Perceiyebant perceiving 
{c 1509).] Not perceiving, void of perception, 
undiscerning. 

x6ix Shaks. Cyuth. iv. i. 15 The Lines of my body are as 
well drawne as his. .yet this imperseuerant Thing loues him 
in my despight. 

Imperceptibility (i-mpoiseptibi-Hti). [f. 
next : see -ITV.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being impercep- 
tible ; incapability of being perceived. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 330 The wiles, depths, 
secrets, and devices of Satan.. in their own nature imply 
a studied or designed secrecy and imperceptibility. X794 
Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 11 . 65 ^yh^|e metaphysicians expand 
their subtleties into imperceptibility. 
f 2 . Incapability of perceiving. Ohs. rare. 

X786 tr. Sivedenborg’s Chr. Relig. § 439 A total ignorance 
and imperceptibility of the delight of heavenly love. 

Imperceptible (imp^xse-ptibT), a, (r^,) Also 
7 inp-. [a. F. imperceptible (1425 in Hatz.- 
Harm,), ad. med. L. imperceplibiLis, f. r>;;- 
+ perceptihil-is Perceptible.] Not perceptible j 
incapable of being perceived. 

• a. That by its nature cannot be perceived or 
discerned ; natnrally incapable of affecting the 
perceptive faculties. 

X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, Sodeynly in 
tyme imperceptyb'le he fourmed that moost blessed body in 
her wombe. 1^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1019 As for 
the sonic it is invisible, yea and inperceplible to all the 
naturall senses. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 44 
Some diseases, .proceeding from an imperceptible vermin 
within us. 1840 Hooo Kiltitansegg,^ Christening x. He .. 
Seem'd washing his hands with invisible soap In imper* 
ceptible water. 

b. So slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as 
not to be perceptible. 

* 63 S“Sfi Cowley Daxndeis iv. 383 Strange Play of Fate ! 
when might’iest humane things Hang on such Int- 

perceptible Strings! 1737 l^* BerJ^’CTOnI G. di I^iccas 
Mem. 78 An imperceptible Dew, which tho' not .so ^ick as 
a Fog, moisten’d the Surface of the Ground.^ 1853 Ru.skis 
Slones Ven. II. vi. The three cla.««>es. .pass mto each other 
by imperceptible gradations. x 83 o GEiKtE Gtog.vf, 

216 The solid earth is subject to movements either sudden 
and violent, or slow and imperceptible. . 

B. sb. An imperceptible thing or creature ; with 
the : that which is imperceptible. 


2709 Addison Patler No, 119 ? 2, I should be wonder-* 
fully pleased to see a natural History of Imperceptibles, 
containing a true Account of such Vegetables and Animals 
as grow and live out of Sight. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ.^ jt. xii, § 93 (1875) 278 An entire history of anything 
must include its appearance out of the imperceptible and 
its disappearance into the imperceptible. 

Hence Imperce'ptibleness, imperceptibility. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 18 By reason of their 
..sublilty and imperceptibleness to us. 1882 J. Parker 
APost. Li/e l, 25 The gradient has evermore lifted itself 
up by imperceptibleness of degree. 

Imperceptibly (inipajse*ptibU), adv. [f. 
liiPERCEPTiBLE -i- In an imperceptible 

manner or degree ; so as not to be perceived, 

2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 117 So doth our minde cast 
her points diversly and imperceptibly. 2734 Berkeley 
Visitat. Charge \^s. 2S71 IV. 653 JDiscourse . . that im- 
uerceplibly glides from one subject to another, 2824 L. 
Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. ^13 The proposed variations. . 
are introduced and established almost imperceptibly. 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 276 The powers of sense and of 
reflection, .pass imperceptibly into one another. 

Imperception (imp3jse*pjan). [f. Im-2 + 
Perception.] Absence or want of perception. 

2662 H. More Philos, tPril. Pref. Gen. 16 Lay hold on 
that imperceptive p.art of the Soul, or on the Soul it self 
in the state of Silence or Imperception. 2663 Charleton 
Chor. Gigant. 64 An imperception of the majesty of his 
person. 1889 H. J. Barker Orig. English i. 14 It is in this 
naive imperception of distortion.. that the whole humour of 
school-boyishness lies. 

Imperceptive (impaise*piiv), a, [f. Iit-2 + 
Peroeptive.j 

1 , Not perceptive or perceiving ; lacking percep- 
tion ; im percipient. 

x 66 x Rust Origen 4- Opitt. in Phentx (1721) I. 51 That 
Congruity . . is more deeply pitch’d in her imperceptive 
Powers. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (18521 L 302 Not 
producible by any combination whatsoever of imperceptive 
and inactive ingredients. 1880 Grant White Every-Day 
Eng. 87 Thus is the ear. .habitually dull and imperceptive 
in regard to the utterance of the lips.- 

2 . In pass, sense: Imperceptible, rare. (Cf. 
Ufiexpressive in Shaks. and Milton.) 

2876 Mozley Uuiv.Serm. iv. (1877) 95 Like some fragrant 
scent in the air, which comes and goes, .and rises and falls 
in imperceptive waves. 

Hence Imperceptiveness, Impercepti'vity, 
imperceptive quality or condition. 

2662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 26 Whose lm» 
perceptiveness is no more Obstacle to her natural and 
plastical Operations, then fete.]. 2681 Glanvill Sad- 
duewnus t. 165 The third objection touching the Imper* 
ceptivity of an extended Substance, 
flmpe'rcll, v. Obs. rare. [f. + Pebch 

v.] 'To place on (something) as on a perch. 

1786 Europ. Mag, IX. 293 Imperch’d on a post. 
Impercipient (impwsi’pient). a. {sbl) [f. 
Im-^ + Percipient. J Not percehdng ; lacking per- 
ception. 

2813 C. Lofft in E. H. Barker Parriana (182S) II. 77 
note, A quality of impercipient substance. 2871 Sir H, 
Holland Recoil. Past Life (2872) 280 A man singularly 
impercipient of natural beauty orgrandeur. iSSa F. W. H. 
^Iyebs Renaval Youth 96 And Is the World’s in verj’ tniih 
An impercipient Soul t 

b. sb. One who lacks perception. 

x8g8 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 181 (title) The Impercipient. 

So Xmpercx'pieace, lack of perception. 

xSgx T. Hardy 7 'ess v, xlLx. in Graphic 5 Dec. 665/2 
Tess's warm outpouring lay awaiting him in a drawer, iu 
ardour pitifully wasting itself on the cold darkness aud 
impercipience of that receptacle. 

t Impercu'ssively, adv. Ohs. rare. [f. 
Ijf-2 4. Percussive + -ly^j Without percussion 
or striking, 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx. (^37) 90 This caus'd the | 
Pontiffs, .to sacrifice to the great Deity in Silence, imper- 
cussively, without any vociferous. .Sound. 

t Impe’rdible, Obs. rare. [f. 131-2 + X,. 
perd-Sre to lose + -isle.] That cannot be lost or 
destroyed. Hence f Iinperdibi'Uty, the quality 
of being imperdible, indestructibility. 

1661 Fcltham Disc. Eccl. ii. ii Wks, 377 As they [wis- 
dom and knowledge! are harder in their acquisition, so 
are they more imperdible and steddy in their stay. 1723 
Derham Phys.-Theol. V, i.K. 350 Neither are those pretious 
Things of'greater use to the making of.-.UtensiIs..by 
means of their Beauty, Imperdibility, and Ductility. 

TlmpeTe. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. legal F. 
impere (Goclef.), ad. L, imperitim : see IsiPEiuuir.] 

A command, order, 

1548 G. WiSHART tr. Swiss Confess. Faith in Wodrow 
Soc. Misc. (1844) 22 shulde be subject in holynes to the 
m.ijestrate. -so longe as his commanoements, statutes and 
imperes evidently repungneth not with God. 

Impere, obs. form of Impair?/. 

Imperenee (rmperens). Also -ance, impur- 
ence. A vulgar corruption of Impudence, perh. 
associated with iJfPEBXiNErfCE. 

2766 C0L.MAN & Garrick C 4 i«#i Marriage I wonder 
at your Impurence. Mr. Brush. 1821 Fcah Life Lotidott 11. 
ii, 192 She is blowing up the nasty fellow for his imperance. 
2837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, ‘Let me alone, imperenee’, said 
the young lady. 

So Impcrent (i-xnperent) a.y vulgar corruption of 
impudent. 

2838 Jas. Grant Sk. I.ond.^ w He’s werry impcrent, to 
make any reflekshuns o’ the kino. 


Imperes, obs. fonn of Empbess. 

Imperfect (imiw-afekt), a. (s 5 ,) Forms: a. 
4-5 irnparflt(e, inperfit(e, inparflt(e, -yt, 5 in- 
perfyght, s-^imperflt, (5-6 -yt(e, 6 -fite, 

&. 6 imperfeote, 6- imperfect. [ME. .-i. F. im- 
parfait (1372 in Hatz.-Barm.) = It. imperfello, 
Sp. impetj^eclo, Pg. impetfciio-.-lu. impcifecUts, f. 
iut- Qii--) + pcrfectus Perfect. Subseq. influ- 
enced by, and, in i6th c., assimilated to, the Latin 
form.] Not perfect ; the opposite of perfect. 

I. Ordinary senses. , 

1 . Wanting some part or adjunct usually present, 
or necessary to the full form or development ; not 
fully formed, made, or done unfinished, incom- 
plete ; of less than the full amount ; deficient. 

<rx39t Chwcek Asirol. i. | i8 Som of hem semen perfit 
cerdes, & somme semen inperfil. CX440 Gesia Rom. 11. 
xxi. 339 (Add. JdS.) The child is not apte to serve god, in 
that he is inparfite. X490 Caxton Eueydos xiv. 49 I’he 
werkes..thal were begonne..be lefte wythout eny more 
werkyng, alle Imperfs-t. 1570 Billingslev Euclid xi. Def. i. 
312 A line is the Smperfectest kinde of qiiantitie. 1697 
Drydcn Georg, m. 667 A Snake.. Leaving his Nest, 
and his imperfect Young. 1782 Priestley Corupt. Chr. 

I. Pref. 29, I did not think it right to leave any of the 
pieces imperfect. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 92 
The history of the time is too imperfect to justify a positive 
conclusion. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Barfs P-hauer. 367 
Those bundle-S which become imperfect by disappearance 
oftheTrache®, 

2 . Wanting some quality or attribute necessary 
to full efficiency, normal condition, or ideal 
character ; not coming up to the standard ; not all 
that it should be ; defective, faulty. 

C2340 Hampole Tr. Olhir saules hat ere in his 

lyfe inperfite. .ne had noghte h® fullhede of charite .. sail 
haue pe lawere mede. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 305 To 
br>Tige men of more inperfyght lyfe, into "f- platfe of men 
more parfyght. 1502 Atkvnson tr. De Imitntione iii. vi. 
200 , 1 am imperfite of verlu & feble in loue. 2605 Shaks. 
Lear tv. vi. 5 Vour other Senses grow imperfect By your 
eyes anguish. x66o F. Bkookc tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 276 
He had written them in French.. and withall in an im- 
perfect and bad character, 2729 Butler Serm. M'ks. 2874 

II . 184 So imperfect a creature as man. 2873 Ruskin 
FtagU'sN. % B8 Ignorance, .will produce what is imperfect, 
but not offensive. 

1 3 , Positively faulty, vicious, evil, Obs. 

1377 Lancl. P, pi, B. XV. 50 ‘ panne artow inparfit’, quod 
he, * and one of pryde^knystes Ibid. 227 Pmtes inparfit 
and prechoures after svluer. 2393 Ibid. C. iv. 380 Al reson 
reproueh such imparnt puple. 1611 Cotcr., Vicieux,.. 
erronious, imperfect, vnsound. 2630 R. yohnson's Kin^. 
4* Qomnvw. 266 Their imperfect customes of drinking. 

4 . Of persons in respect of imperfect or defective 
action or accomplishment: Not fully instructed or 
accomplished m. 

2570 Henr^-'s Wallace XL 1432 Blaym nocht the buk, 
thocht I be imperfyte [^2470 wnperfyt]. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. iii. 70 Stay you imperfect Speakers, tell me moie. 
1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. (1658) g8 A main 
Reason why the Ancients were so imperfect in the Doc- 
trine of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gunpowder and 
Fire-works. 2676 tr. Guillafierc's Yqy. Athetts 221 If any 
of the Boys were out or imperfect, he was corrected by 
the ne-vt.-till the whole number of W'ords were read. 
1863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 373 Any statesmen 
W’ho forgot him in their reckoning must nave been imperfect 
in their notion of political dynamics. 

II. Technical senses. 

5 . Gram. Applied to a tense which denotes 
action going on but not completed; usually to 
the past tense of incomplete or progressive action 
(more fully called past imperfect, formerly some- 
times preter-impetfeef), as Gr. fypa<poy, L. scri- 
bebam, F . f (crivais, Eng. I ivas loriting. 

In the grammar of the Semitic languages, now generally 
applied to the ‘ tense * or verbal form with prefixed pro- 
nominal elements, sometimes called ftiture and present. 

In Sla^■onic Grammar, formerly sometimes used for I.m- 
perfective. 

1530 Palscr, 84 The preter imperfit tens, as je farloye. 
2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Imperfect, or Preier-huper/vci 
1832 PiNNoCK L. Murray's Eng. Gram. viii. § 6. 120 The 
Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, either as 
past and finished or as remaining unfinished at a certain 
lime past. x866 JIason Eng. Gram. (ed. 7) § co6 Nine 
Primary Tenses. A. i. The Past Imperfect, showing that 
ai a certain pa-st time an action was going on; as/tivrj 
writing..^, i. The Present Imperfect,. .a-S /aw, 

..C. I. The Future Imperfect, ..as, / shall be xcriting. 
RoBvZff/. ^nrw. §549 Three [tenbes] denoting incomplete 
action; the Present, Future, and Imperfect (sometimes 
called respectls’ely, present imperfect, future imperfect, 
past imperfect), 1892 Driver Heb. Tenses (ed. 3) 1, It will 
be better to acquiesce in the names now generalU' employed 
.. and to call them by the terms perfect ono imperfect 
respectively. Ibid, iii, The imperfect in Hebrew, as in the 
other Semitic languages, indicates action nascent, as 
evolving itself actively from its subject, as de'^Joping. ^ 

i' 6. Arith. a. Applied to a nunibcr which is 
not equal to the sum of its aliquot parts : opp. to 
perfect. (Cf. Deficient A. i c.) b. Applied to 
a power (square, cube, etc.) whose root is an in- 
commensurable quantity: opposed to a perject 

Imperfccle nqrabers Le 
suSe, whose portes odded lojether doe ..lake ellher more 
or lesse then the whole nainher it self . . ^je, who^^tes 
are x, 2, 3, 4 and 6, which make j6. 2674 Jcake Arith. 
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IMPEBFECT. 

(i6q6) 5 Imperfect numbers, .are those whose even parts 
adaed together, will not return the Primary Number. 1706 
"W. jonEs'S^’jt, Palmar. Matheseos 114 The 'Roots of lm» 
perfect Powers are 'Incommensurable Quantities, ■ 

. 7 . lihts. fa. In medireval mnsic, applied to a 
note -when reckoned as twice' (instead of' three 
times) the length of a note of the next lower 
denomination j and hence to those .* modes \ etc. 
characterized by such -relative value of the notes, 

b. Applied to Plain Chant melodies which do not 
extend through the entire compass of the mode in 
which they are ^v^itte^ (Grove Diet. Mns. s.v.). 

c. Sometimes applied to a diminished • (as dis- 

tingnished'from'a perfect) fourth; fifth, or triad: 
see Diminished 4 a., • • . 

hr.per/ect cadence i a cadence endin^g on some chord 
other than the direct chord of the tome, usually that of 
the dominant, and having the effect of a partial close or 
stop (like that of a comma or semicolon in a sentence) ; also 
called a half-close. Jm^er/ect concords or consonances’, 
a name given to the thirds and sixths, major and minor, 

*597 Morley Afus, 18 The Moode Imperfect of 
the more prolation is, when all go by two, except the 
Minome which goeth by three. Ibid, ig The hloode Im- 
perfect of the lesse prolation is, when all go by two : as two 
Longes to the Large, two Breeues to the Longe, two Seml- 
breeues to the Breefe, and two Minomes to the Semibriefe. 
1667 C. Simpson Com/>end, 40 Concords are.. Perfect and 
Imperfect .. Perfects are these, sth, 8th with all their 
Octaves. Imperfects are a 3rd, 6th, and their Octa\es, 
1875 Ousi:Ltn'/farf;/i?«yxiii.i56 When it is wished to make 
a kind of rest or division in a piece of music, .it is usual to 
employ what is called the Imperfect cadence, or half-close. 
1877 Stainer xii. The most common position of 
the imperfect triad is its first inversion. x88o C. H. 11. 
Parry in Grove Diet. ATus. I. 766 Medi3;v.al writers (accus- 
tomed to look upon the number Three— the Symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity — as the sign of Perfection) applied the term 
Imperfect to all rhythmic proportions subject to the binary 
division. . . llius, the Minim — always equal to two Crotchets 
only — was essentially Imperfect, in common with all other 
notes shorter than the Semibreve. The l.arge was also Im- 
perfect, whenever it was made equal to two Longs fetc.J, 
Ibid. 768 An example of an Imperfect Cadence which con- 
cludes on a chord other than the Dominant, 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) i. § 29 The consonant inter\'als are,. sub- 
divided into perfect and imperfect consonances. 

8 . Hot. Applied to fioweis in which any normal 
part is wanting. 

Formerly, csp. to flowers having no corolla or perianth ; 
now to those in which either stamens, or pistils, or both, 
are absent. « 

1704 J. HarrisZcjc. Techn.j /mfer^ct Flau'crs oC P lants 
are such as want the Petala : and therefore they are some- 
times called A/etalous, and sometimes Staniineous. 1855 
Mayne Exf'os. Lex.^ Imper/ectus^ applied to flowers ivhich 
ivanttheanther,orpistil,orboth ; imperfect, x86oLindley 
Sch. Bot. i. 13 An amentum or catkin is a spike consisting 
of imperfect flowers. 

9. Law, (See quots.) 

1832 Austin yurispr. (1879) I, i. lor An imperfect law 
{with the sense wherein the term is used by the Roman 
jurists) is a law which wants a sanction and which there- 
fore is not binding. 1848 Wharton La'Uf Lex. 240/1 
Executory trusts. _ In the case of articles of agreement, 
made in contemplation of marriage, and which are conse- 
quently preparatory to a settlement .. the trusts declared 
by them are said to be executory or imperfect, because they 
require an ulterior act to raise and perfect them, fSee 
Executory 1872 Ibid. (ed. 5) Imperfect obltgalions, 

moral duties, such as charity, gratitude, etc. which cannot 
be enforced by law. 

B. as sb. 

1 . Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past imperfect) 
tense : see 5. 

1871 Public Sdi. Lat. Gram. % 66 The Imperfect ex- 
presses : (x) Action going on in tiine past along with other 
action. .(2) Action repealed or habitual in time past- *873 
F. Halt. Mod. Eng. 324 Who, in the next place, devised 
our modern imperfects passive? 

+ 2 . Mtts. An imperfect concord: see *7 (qnot. 
1667). Ohs. 

+ Impe'rfect, v. Ohs. [f. prec. adj.] irans. 
To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection of. 

*SSS J- Bradford Let. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
265, 1 deny transubstantiation. .wherby the INIasse is main- 
teyned, christes supper peruerted, his sacrifice & Crosse 
imperfetled, hys priesthode destroyed.' a 1614 Donne 
Bia^avoToc (1644) 179 As though the body of Christ could 
be • imperfited. 2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 28 
Time, which perfects some Things, imperfects also others, 
b. Mtts. (See prec. 7 a.) Also ahsol. 

1597 Morixy Introd. AIus. Annot., This pricke standing 
in this place doeth imperfect. ,1609 Douuind Omith. 
Microl. 54 A perfect Breefe can be imperfected, not onely by 
a Semibreefe .. but also of two Minims. Ibid. 55 The ira- 
perfecting Note doth goe before the Note that is im- 
perfected. 

t Impe’rfected, a. Obs. [f. Im-s -^fetfecud, 
pa, pple. of Pebfect z'.] ‘ Not perfected; incom- 
plete, imperfect. ’ ^ 

2552 Huloet, Imperfected, i. fton foetus ant 

non perfectus, rtx63i Donne in Select. (1840) xoo Im- 
perfected confessions (who perfects his confession?) leaue 
ill-gotten goods sticking upon thine heir. .2809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1818) I, 158 Tbe distinction between perfected and 
imperfected Obligations. 2829 E. Jesse Jrml. Naturalist 
297 The younger and imperfected creatures mine their way 
. .in the solid limber. 1 • 

■f Xmpe'rfectible, Mus. Obs. [f. liiPERFEcr 
V. -}■ -iBLE.] Capable of being made imperfect (see 
Imperfect a. 7 a). _ 
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2609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 58 As oft as , two alterable 
Notes are placed between two imperfectible Notes without 
a Pricke of Division, the Second is always altered. 

Imperfectible (impojfe-ktibT), a.- [f. Im -2 
Perfectidle. Cf. K imperfectible (LittrtS).] 
Incapable of being made perfect 

2869 Farrar /Vtw/. Speech iv. .(1873) 2x5 Many of them 
apparently as imperfectible as the Amos of jesso or the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. 

Hence Imperfectlbillty, incapability of being 
made perfect. 

2836 IPesitn, Apr. 241 The ‘impcrfectibilily* of men's 
nature is visible in their livc.s. 

Imperfection (impsjfe-hjan). [a. r. imper- 
fection (i 2 th c., O-xf. Ps.), or ad.L. imfcrfeclion-em, 
f. imfer/eclns Ijipebfect a.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being imperfect 



CX380 Wyclif Sel. JPhs. HI. 436 Seculer lord.ship J»al 
clerkis hanne nou smacchi}» imperfeccioun on many maner. 
r 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 933 Ihesu crlst is cnticriy a! 
good in hym nys noon inperfeccion. ci4^tr. De Iinita’ 
tione I. iii. 5 All maner pcrfeccloun in |)is worlde hah tx 
maner of imperfeccion annexed herto. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde (1564) 18 b, Imperfection is, when that any per- 
ticuler creature doth lacke any propertic, instrument, or 
qualitie which commonly by nature is in all other, or the 
more part, of that kj-nd. 2667 Milton P. L, yiii. 423 
Man by number is to manifest His single imperfection, and 
beget Like of his like. 2772 Priestley Insi. PeUg. (1782) 
II. 65 [Theyl bear the marlis ofhuman impcrfcciion. ^ 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) lY. 44 The ncccssaiy imperfection of 
Tankage seems to require that wc should view the truth 
under more than one aspect. 

2 . (with //.) An inst.'ince of this qnality or con- 
dition ; a detail or particular in which a thing is 
imperfect or faulty; a defect, fault, blemish. 

2398 Trcvtsa Barth. De P. K. x, x. (1495I 380 Asshes 
hath this defawie and inperfcccj'on, that though he be 
eucry daye moysted . . yet he is alwaye barayn. 2526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 2531) ib, Wherin .. I myghl lokc, 
as In a . . lokyng glassc..and perceyuc mync owne im* 
perfcccyons. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 79^ No reckoning 
made, but sent to my account With all my imperfections on 
my head. 2774 C. J. Piiiits Voy. N. Pole 87 Error [to] be 
attributed to the imperfections in the manner of measuring 
the distance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 8 He has left 
imperfections, which would have been removed if he had 
lived a few years longer. 

t 3 . Mus, The making of a note ‘ imperfect or 
the condition of its being ‘ imperfect ’ : see Imper- 
fect a. 7 a. Obs. 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 24 Imperfection ..is the 
taking away of the third part of a perfect notes value. 
2614 T.RAVENSCRorr(//V/f) A brlefe Discovrse of..Charac- 
t’ring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection and 
Diminution, in measurable Musicke, against the common 
Practise and Custome of the Times, x^ C. H. H. Parry 
in Grove Did. Mus. 1. 767 Other ways m which the Per- 
fection of certain notes may be changed to Imperfection. 

t Imperfe'ctious, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., 
after factions, etc.] Fuli of imperfection, faulty. 

2594 Taming of Shresv (1844) 24 Come hither thou Im- 
perfecksious slaue I 2608 Middleton Fam. Love u. iv, 
Their behaviour ivit and discourse.. is as imperfectious and 
silly as your scholars new come from the university. 

Imperfeotive (impaife’ktiv), a. {sb.) [f. Im- 
perfect a. + -IVE : cf. Perfective.] 

1 1 . Characterized by imperfection ; . imperfect. 
a 2677 Manton Serrn. Hehr. xi. verse 16, Wks. 1873 XIV. 
343 If we be imperfcctivc, the fault is in ourselves.^ 2684 
N. S, Grit, Enq, Edit. Bible xvi. 256 Their Copies are 
often defective and imperfcctivc. 

, 2 . Slavonic Grammar. Applied (after Miklosich) 
to a form or ‘ aspect ’ of the verb e.\pressing action 
not completed (either continuous, or repeated) ; 
opp. to perfective. (Cf. Imperfect a. 5, and terms 
in referring to the vb., as active^ passive-, in- 
dicative, inchoative, desiderative, etc.) 

2887 Morfill Serbian Gram. 32 The imperfective verbs 
express an action that is not completed, but this may be 
conceived either (a) as- merely continuing, or (^) repeated 
at various limes. 1889 — Rstssian Gram. 37 The imperfec- 
tive aspect has all the moods and tenses.^ The perfective 
wants the present tense and present participle. 1890 A the- 
nartt/n 11 Oct. 478/3 The student will.. then naturally ask 
how he is to distinguish the perfective from the imperfective 
aspect. 2899 Morfill Gram, Boltern. Lang, 30. 

fB. sb. = Imperfection 2. Obs. 

x6ot Cornwallyes Ess. 11. xxvi. (1632) 9 Of all our deli- 
cacies, or imperfectives of any kind there is no Author but 
Affection. ’ 

Imperfectly (imp 5 *jfektli), adv. [f. Imper* 

FECT rr. -h -LY2.] 

1 . In an imperfect manner or degree ; incom- 
pletely", defectively. 

2377 Langl. P. Pt. B. X. 464 Souteres and shepherdes.. 
passen..In.to Jie.bHsse of paradys, for her pure byleue, Jiat 
inparfitly here knewe and eke lyued. _ 2563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) ib, Bodies perfectly and imperfectly mixed 
..They are called imperfectly mixed, because they are very 
soone changed into another thing.. as snow into water. 
2702 Norris Ideal Worlds, v, 247 They imitate his [God's] 
perfection imperfectly, Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) L 

214 Its minute history is imperfectly known. 2845 Ford 
Handbk, Spain i. 66 When the traveller speaks the language 
imperfectl3% . 

+ 2 . Gram. (See Imperfect rr. 5.) Obs.. rare. 

2530 Palscr. Introd., 32 Thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly 
past, indiffjmitly past, and more than parfytly past. 


IMPERIAL. 

I Imperfectness (impSufektnes). ff. as prec. 

I + -NESS.] The quality or state of being imperfect ; 
! imperfection, 

2382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 And his waking shal 
cnoume the inparfitnesse. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 
Me tho^t grete schame Jjat Sarzenes. .schuld pus reproue v.i 
of cure inperfiteness. 1590 Greenwood Answ. Def. Read 
Prayers 9 If iherbe allwaies spoltes and imperfeclnes in 
the true Church vpon earth. 2747 J. Lind Lett. Navyx. 
(1757) 22 The integrity of the intention, will .. attone ..for 
the imperfeclness of tne performance. 2853 Ruskih Stones 
Vett. II. vi, I have only dwelt upon the rudeness of Gothic, 
or any other kind of imperfectness, as admirable, where it 
was impos.sibIe to get design or thought without it. 

Imperfora'ble (impsulorab’l), a. [f. Im-2 + 
Perforable.] That cannot be perforated. 

1658 PijiLLirs, Imperforable, not to be bored through. 
Whence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 2895 Columbus (Omo) 
Disp. 19 July 7/7 Leather, .is not absolutely imperforable. 

Imperforate (impaufbrt^), a. [f. Im-2 + Per. 
roRATE.] Not perforated ; having no perforation, 
foramen, or opening. Chiefiy in scientific and 
technical use; in Aitat. said of parts of the body 
normally having an opening, when congenitally 
.closed by malformation or in' special cases; also 
of persons or animals so affected. 

2^3 Ray fourn. Lenv C., P’enice 200 One of these Glass* 
bubbles was perforated with a little hole. .the other, .was 
imperforate. 2739 S. Sharp (7/rra/. Surg. (R.), Sometimes 
children arc bom imperforate. ^ 2851-6 Woodward Mollusca 
100 The whorls are^ closely coiled, leaving only a pillar of 
.shell, or columella, In the centre : such shells are said to be 
imperforate. 2857 Bullock Caceaux’ Rlidivif. 44 Some- 
times the hymen forms a complete imperforate Membrane. 
2877 Ll. Jewitt Halfhours among Eng. Antig. 180 The 
use of these large imperforate beads ,. remains a mysterj*. 
2887 L. Hcitzmann tr. C. Heilzmann's Anat. IV. 80 The 
clitoris . . has two Corpora cavernosa, a Gians which is im- 
perforate. 

b. Of a sheet of postage, revenue, or other 
stamps : Not ha\ 4 ng the individual stamps separated 
by TOWS of perforations ,* hence of a stamp having 
the margin entire and not denticulated, as in 
* perforated * specimens. 

2885 E. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk. ixS {id. stamp] 
Watermark a Small Crown ; imperforate. Daily Netvs 
28 July 5/2 Fine copies of the (Canadian sixpenny [postage- 
stamp] * imperforate 

Imperforated (imps'j/oK'tM), a. [f. In-” 
+ Perforated.] =prec. 

2650 Sm T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vn. xvi. (1658) 453 As it 
happeneth sometimes in imperforated persons. 2754-^4 
Smellie Midroif. III. 503 A case in which the Anus was 
imperforated. 2852-6 Woodward Alollusca 83 A . . sug- 
gestion with respect to the nautili ; namely, that the umbi- 
Heated specimens are the males,’-imperforated shells, 
females. 2895 Times 2 Feb. 12/4 Ceylon. — ^d. [postage 
stamp], rose, imperforated and unused, 

Imperforation (im]>§jfor?'j3n). [f. Im-2 + 
Pebfobation. Cf. F. imperforation (Cotgr.).] 
The condition of being imperforate ; an instance 
or case of this. 

2656 Blount Glosso^.^ Imperforation, a closing or shut- 
ting up for want of boring or piercing. 2799 M. Under- 
wood Treat. Dis. Childr. (ed. 4) II. 239 Imperforations of 
the vagina, the anus and the urethra. 2822-34 Goods 
Study^ ATed. (ed. 4) III, 297 Where the cause [of deafness] 
is an imperforation of either of the passages. Ibid, IV, 99 
A temporary.imperforation of the urethra. 

Imperformable (impaifp-Jmab’I), a. rare, [f 
Iji -2 + Pekformable.] That cannot be performed. 

2693 Chauncy .£h7. GosA Neao Law 28 Ho w.. illogical. . 
to conclude, that God will save the non-elect upon an im- 
performable condition. 2884 Law Times Rep. L. 252/2 
To give damages for the non-perfonnance of an inperform- 
able agreemem. 

Imperial (impfe-rial), a. and sb. Forms : a. 4- 
imperial ; also 4-7 -all, 4 ymperyall, 5 im- 
periale, -ryal, -real, 5-6 •ryaU(e, -ialle, 6 
ymperiall. / 3 . 4-7 emperial, -all, 5 -ialle, 
-eryal, -irial., [a. OF. em-, imperial (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. imperidiis, f. Impekium: see 
below, and -al.] 

A. adJ. Pertaining to an empire or emperor, 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to an empire, or to the 
empire in question ; orig. belonging to the ancient 
Roman imperium or Empire ; hence, to the Holy 
Roman (or German) Empire,- or to any so-called 
Empire of modem times. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 6x A great cronlque emperial. 
CX400 Ro7n. Rose 6421 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. Sc. Acts 

yas. Ill 20 Nov. in Acts Pari. Scotl. (1814) II. 9S P® 
Jmperiale notaris. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cc.xiv. 
[ccx.] 658 He. .shewed certayne letters patentes apostolykes 
and imperyalles. 2548 Hall Chron., Heft. VIlI itgx), 
The Duchie [Milan] is Imperiall, and in our gifie as 
other seigniories bee. 26x7 Moryson Ittn. l.-aSs The 
Coynes of other Princes and free Cities, are stuped w'lin 
the Imperiall Eagle. 2727-42 Chambers Cycc., Imp^ae 
Chamber^ is a sovereign court, established for the affairs 
of the immediate states of the empire. 2852 
Prek. Ann. (2863) II. lit- ii. 67 The Northern limi«. ol 
Imperial sway. 1861 M. Pattison (i88q) I. 45 High 
above, the Imperial double eagle figured in all its ugliness. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, .which 
in its independence and importance ranks with an 
empire, a. Said of England, from the x6th c., 
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IMPEBIALISM. 


IMPEBIAIi. 

in assertion of its independence of and sovereign 
equality with the ‘ Holy Roman ’ Empire (see 
qnot. from Blackstone). b. Said, in more recent 
times, of the parliament, legislation, government, 
taxation, etc., of Great Britain, as distinct from 
those formerly possessed by its constituent king- 
doms, from those of local application, and from 
those of colonies and foreign dependencies. ' ’ 

^ iS3*-3 Act 24 Hen. K// 7 , c. 12 This realme of England 
is an Impire. .gouerned by one supreme head and kynge, 
hauynge the dfgnxtie and royall estate of thimperwU 
crowne of the same.^ 1536 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) 
1. 52 This realme is . . an emperiall sea nf itself.' • ^ 1556 
Parker (////e) A Defence of priestes mariages, stab- 
lysshed by the imperiall lawes of the Realme of Eng- 
lande. x66o Trial Reg;ic. 11 What is an Imperial Crown? 
It is that, which, as to the Coercive part, is subject to no 
man under^ God, 1705 J. Andersom {title) Historical 
Essay showing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland 
is imperial and independent. 1724 Swift Drafter's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. n. 73 Ireland is, on the contrary, called in 
some statutes an imperial crown, as held only from God. 
X765 Blackstone Comm. I. vii. 242 The meaning of the 
legislature, when it uses these terms of^*;«/iVeand imperial^ 
and applies them to the realm and crown of England, is 
only to assert that our king is equally sovereign and inde- 
pendent within these his dominions, as any emperor is in 
bis empire ; and owes no kind of subjection to any other 
potentate upon earth. 

b. X774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks.TI. 436 The parliament 
of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in 
two capacities : one as the local legislature of this island 
. . The other, and . . nobler capacity, is what I call her 
imperial character ; in which . .she superintends all the several 
inferiour legislatures. i8oa Windham Speeches Pari. 24 
May (1812) I. 341 The subject. .appeared more especially 
unworthy of being entertained by the imperial parliament. 
1858 J. B. Norton Topics 142 All those tnings. .which are 
from^ their nature imperial, require some one central con- 
trolling authority. /xxSsg Macaulay Hist.^Eng. xvii. V. 
56 The only power which such men as Washington and 
Franklin denied to the Imperial legislature was the power 
of taxing. 1865 Times 29 Apr., The improvement .. was 
traced by Mr. Gladstone through every branch of the Im* 
perial income, x888 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/3 The United 
Kingdom is an * Imperial * State— a State exercising ' impe- 
rium', or dominion over the colonics and other dependencies. 

3 . Of or pertainiog to the (or an) emperor ; b. 
esp, of the ancient Koman Emperors or the later 
"Western and Eastern Emperors; 4/^^. belonging to 
the par^ of the (Romano-German) Emperor, ■ 

^1384 Chaucer H. Fame iit, 271 But al on hye above 
a decs Sh in asce imperiall, .Y saugh perpetually y*stalled 
A femynyne creature. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xi. 101 vnto thyn estate Imperyall no preysynge is that 
maye be peregal. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ciii. 19 
And by his power imperiall, he gouernes all the world. 
2664 H. More RIyst. Iniq, 26a They both aspired to a 
M^esty and Power plainly Imperial. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
L. i, A person of high rank from hU Imperial Majesty, 
X764 Churchill Candidate 670 Where is the glory of 
imperial sway, If subjects none but just commands obey? 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain Cl. 104 The honour of 
supplying the imperial [Chinese] court with porcelain. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Coitg. I. iii. 162 The Imperial titles and 
Imperial pretensions of the English Kings in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

b. c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxx. vii, Maximian Kyng of 
CTcate B^tain By whole decre, and will of the senate, 
Was emperour of Roome, and ruled Almaigne. . Wherfore 
■we elayme the throne empirial. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccli. (1482) 322 Frederyk duk of O-sterj’ke was crouned with 
imperyal dyaderae of pope nycholas the ilij. 1494 Fabyan 
Chivn. IV. Ixvii. 45 Whan y^ forsayd .ii. Emperoures had., 
resygned and gyuen ouer all Imperyall dygnytie, this 
sayde Constancius w^..GaIerius, were made Emperours. 
<*1533 Ld. Berners Huoft^exx, 322 Thyther came them- 
perour rychely armed with y« armes imperyall, 1548 Hall 
C/iron., Hen. VIII 178 The towne of Cappe .. became 
imperiall and turned to the Emperors part. XS83 T. 
Washington tr. Nicltolay's Voy. n. xxi. 59 A slave unto 
the Emperor [the Sul tan], .durst very well advance him- 
selfe to come too the estate imperial!. X588 Shaks. Tit. A. 

I. i. 6 The Imperiall Diadem of Rome. 1658 Sir j T. 

Browne Hydriot. (1896) 21 .The faces of many imperial 
persons, .. C$sar, Claudius [etc.]. 1708 Swift Predict.^ 

The pope., will die., and., be succeeded by a cardinal 
of the imperial faction- X836 Scenes o^ Commerce 230 
Robes of Tyrian dye constituted, among the Romans, 
the imperial purple. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

II, xn. ii. 62 A series of imperial coins from Augustus to 
Diocletian. 1868 W. Smith's Smaller Diet. Gr. 4 * Rom. 
Aniig. s.v. Provincia, The senatorian provinces were 
distributed among consulares and those who had filled the 
office oi praetor. .The Imperial provinces were governed by 
legati Caesaris, with praetorian power, the proconsular 
power being in the Caesar himself, and the legati being 
his deputies and representatives. 

4 . Jig. and transf. Of the nature or rank of ' an 
emperor or supreme ruler ; ruling, commanding, 
supreme in authority. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 213 Thus the sonne is over all The 
Chefe planet imperiall. c 1460 in Pol. Ret, 4- L. Poetns 
(z866)8i O Queneofhevynimperyallc. 1541-2 Act 22 Hen. 
Vlllxn BoltonTM^. /re/. (1621) 184 Honours.. to the estate 
and majestic of a king imperiall appertayning or belonging, 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 163 And the imperiall Votresse 
passed on, In maiden meditation, fancy free. t 6 ^ Prior 
To the King 47 Imperial Britain on the sea looks down. 
1697 Dryoen yirg. Georg, in. 377 Every Creature, and of 
every Kind,.. Not only hian's Imperial Race, 

5 . Having a commanding quality, demeanour, 
or aspect ; majestic^ august, lofty, exalted. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.)^ I ne myhie 
nat knowen what ^at womman wps of so Imperial auciorlte. 
CZ430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) xx ITiis tabernacle of 


most magnyfycence Whas of his byldyng verry imperialle. 
1508 Dunbar Gold. Tetr^ 254 O reuerend Cnaucere, 
rose of rethoris all, As in our tong ane flour imperiall. 
16x7 I^Ioryson liin. U 137 Built by Pope Sixtus the fifth, with 
Imperiall magnificence. 1650^ Bulwer Anthropomet. 83 
They would suffer none to reign over them, but Princes 
that had such imperial Noses. 178* Cowper Lily ^ Rose 14 
The Lily’s height bespoke command, A fair imperial flower. 
X849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. L 1 . 20 In so splendid and im- 
perial a manner did the English people, properly so called, 
first take place among the nations of the world., . 

b. Assuming or affecting a commanding charac- 
ter or manner ; domineering, imperious. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxxd. (1887) 136 SchoTers by 
reason of their conceit which learning mflameth .. become 
to imperiall to rc.st upon a Utle. 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool 
o/Qualiiy {tZciZ)lV. 134 , 1 am under the positive interdiction 
of an imperial thing called a husbatid. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. IV. i. (1849) 143 The squire he is mighty imperial. 

6. Befitting an emperor or supreme ruler; of 
special excellence ; magnificent ; exceedingly fine 
or grand. (See also 8, 10.) 

In quot. 1848 with humorous allusion to the * imperial 
purple*. 

X73X Pope Ep. Burlington 204 Ihese are Imperial 
Works, and worthy Kings (cC Drydf.n ^Eneid vi. 1x77. ’To 
tame the proud, the fettered slave to free. These are imperiM 
arts, and worthy thee [Rome]}. 1848 Dickens Dotnhey xx, 
His imperial comple.vion was mainly referred by the faculty 
to that circumstance. x87x E. F. Burr Ad Fidem v. 79 
The marrow, and fatness of this imperial diet. 

II. In special connexions and phrases. 

7 . Appli^ to those weights and measures ap- 
pointed by statute to be used throughout the 
United Kingdom, instead of those various ones 
formerly in local use. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 726, 10 ounces 
avoirdupois, of acid, for every imperial gallon of tar em- 
ployed. 1843 Penny Cycl. XX'VII. 202/1 Imperial Mea- 
sure . — ^This measure supersedes the old corn, wine, and 
beer measures. 1854 Dickens Hard T. i. Ready to have 
imperial gallons of facts poured into them. 1892 Gar. 
dener's Chron. 27 Aug. 241/3 At a cost of about ^lo per 
imperial acre. 

8. In names of v.irious products or commodities 
of special size or quality. See also 10. 

1664 Evelyn Kat. Hori. 72 Plums, Imperial, Blew, ^Vhtte 
Dates, 17x9 London & Wise Compt. Card. 219 Imperial 
Lettuces, which are of an extraordinary Swe. 1747 Genii. 
ilAr^.XVIL 194 At morning store of cream, and tea, Either 
imperial, or booea. 1795 A. Anderson Narr. Brit, Etnb. 
China 186 That shrub which bears what is called the Im. 
perial and gunpowder teas. 1892 Walsh Tea (Pbilad.) 74 
The true Imperial tea. .known In China as. .the ‘perfection 
of tea’. 

b. Name of a size of paper : of printing-paper 
usually 22 by 32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 

1668-9 Wood Life (O. H. S.) IV. 82 To Mr. Hall, printer, 
for two large blbles of imperial paper, 19//. tor. 1692 
Land, Gas. No. 2819/4 The Draught consisting of 4 Sheets 
of Imperial Paper. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 286 
The paper most generally used is of what is called ‘ Imperial ’ 
size. 1864 Lowndes Bibl. Man. 2941 Wilson, Alexander. 
American Ornithology.. Philadelphia, 1808-14. Imperial 
4to. 9 vols. 

C. Name of a particular make of roofing-slate, 
of large size (2J x 2 ft.) : cf. B. 5 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 396 The Imperial 
Slating, for roofs, is particularly neat, and is known by 
having its lower edge sawn; whereas all the other slates, 
Used for covering, are only chipped square on their edges. 

9 . Sporting slang. Said of a fall on one's head 
or * crown \ 

x86i Whyte Melville Mkt. Hard, 134 Four imperial 
crowners at one and the same instant, 18^ R. S. S. Baden- 
PowcLL, Pigsticking 75 The fall that followed was ‘im- 
perial ’. 

10 . Phrases. 

Imperial beard= 3 . 8. Imperial bluex an aniline blue 
dye, also called spiritd>lne. Imperial city : {a) a city that 
is the seat of empire, or that is/tself a sovereign or inde- 
pendent state ; {b) one of those cities of the old German Em- 
pire which owned allegiance to the Emperor alone. \ Cloth 
imperial’, a textile fabric in use in the Middle Ages, with 
figures w’oven in gold ; app. so called as being made at 
Constantinople; see also B. 3. \ Imperial crown: the 

flower nowcalled Crown XyxS'ERXKX.iFritillariaimperialis). 
Imperial dome or roof: a dome of pointed form, the vertical 
section of which is an ogee or curve of contrary flexure. 
Imperial drink (formerly -ft. water): a drink made of 
cream of tartar flavoured with lemons and sweetened. 
Imperial yeltazo: name of a kind of porcelain made in 
China, having a uniforin yellow glaze, said to be reserved 
for the use of the imperial court ; hence applied to other 
kinds imitating this in colour. 

*859 jEfKSON & Reeve Brittany 13 The' other soldier, 
with a huge imperial ^beard. 1563 Homilies ii. Idolatry 11. 
(1640) 31 The Emperiall *ciuy Constantinople. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1635) 25 We hasted thence to a 
city, called Noremberghe, being imperiall, situate in the 
high parts of Germany. 1601 R, John^n Kingd, ^ 
Comvnv. (1603) 85 Geneva is an imperiall citty in Savoy. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 45 Taken from them Constantinople 
the Imperiall Cltie. 16x7 Mobyson // iw. i. 203 City ofErfurt 
..is a free City, but not an imperiall City.; and paies’some 
tribute to the Bishop of Metz, and to the Saxon Duke of 
Wineberg. [XX78 in '^■'ory^exi Hist. Anglic. Scripta I. 602 
Pannos quos Constanlinopolis civitas vocat Imperiales.] 
rtisoo York Fabric Rolls (Sttrtees\ 310 Two blue copes of 
“clothe imperialle. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapin on Gardens 
(1728) 19 Then her gay gilded front th’ Imperial “Crowm 
Erects aloft. 1746-7 Hervev Medit. (z8x8) 137 See the im- 
perial crown, splendid and beautifully grand 1 x8S6 
Soc. Lex., Imperial* drink. 1897 Allbutt Med. III. 
21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade or imperial drink 


Tcmy be allowed at will. 1615 hfARKHAM F.ng, Housnv. 11. 
lit. (1668) 104 To make the Emperial “water. 1769 Mrs. 
JRaffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 327 To make .Imperial 
Water.^ sB8s Porcelain IVorks, 35 The Persian 

turquoise, Imperial “yellow, mauve, Celeste, and other ena- 
mels present an interesting series. x8^ Chr. //'nr/if (Fam. 
Circle ed.) 4 Nov. 260/4 Amongst the favourite colours are 
imperial yellow, Nile blue. 

B.sk. .. 

r. A member of the Emperor’s party ; a soldier 
of the Imperial troops ': = Imperialist i. ‘ 

^1524 Bp. op Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ir. I. 320 Tlie 
Imperialles shall shortly recey\'e large sommys off monye. 
xs63_Golding {title) The Historic of Leonard Aretlne con- 
cerning the Warres betwene the Imperialls and the Gothes 
for the possession of Italy. 1630 R. ^ohmon's Kingd. A 
Commiu. lor The Emperour and Germans, or if you please 
the Imperials. 1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely iv. 38 The Imperials 
encamped as near themas possibly they could. 1890 T. W. 
Allies PetePs Rock 329 It came to a fierce struggle be- 
tween the Italians on the Pope’s side'and the imperials. 

fb. A decree or Statute of the Emperor. Ohs. 

x6x4 Sclden Title 's Hon, 21 That great Volum of Lawes 
..comprehending a collection out of the Digests, Code, 
Nouells, and other Imperialls, ivas titled rd /SacrtAiico. 

c. An’imperial personage. (In 1 6-1 '7th c. used 
s. 5 ^ emperor.) ' 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iil. 93 A matter of brawJe, betwi.vt 
my Vncle, and one of the Emperialls men. 1591 — Two 
Gent. II. iii. 5, I.. am going with Sir Protheus to the Im- 
perialls Court. 1628 J. Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 260 To 
quell and curbe the Seditious and Rebellious, lo e.\act the 
Imperials Doe, and mannagehis Force. 1841 Motley’ 

(1889) I. iv. 89 At twelve the Imperials [Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia] retired and dismissed us. 

2 . fa. A former Flemish coin of the value of 
2-^ rixdollars. Ohs, 

16^4 R. Godfrey Inf. Ab. Physic 48 Glauber . . had 
receiv'd six hundred Imperials before hand. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Coin, Flemish Coins. — Those of gold 
are imperials [etc.]. .. Imperial, sis. 2d. 

b. A Russian gold coin, formerly valued at ro 
silver roubles, now at 15. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 Imperial, a Russian gold coin, 
of 10 rubles. ..The English mint value of the imperial 
coined before 1763 has been given at 2/. is. fsd. ..The 
present value is 331. ^d. x^y Daily News 16 jan. 3/s The 
ukase . . orders that imperials and half-imperials shall be 
minted with the inscriptions ‘ 15 roubles ’ and ‘ 7j roubles ' 
respectively. 

f 3 . Short for cloth imperial : see A. 10. Obs. 

1476 Plumpton Corr. 37 As for your cope . . I send you a 
peice of baudkin, and another of impereai,‘to sc whether ye 
will hafe of. 1483 IVardr, Acc, In Aniig. Rep, (1807) I. 6,q 
jj canopies, one made of imperial, and the other of baldekyn. 
1876 Rock Text. P'abr. v. 39 At the end of’ the twelfth 
century there was brought to. England from Greece, a sort 
of precious silk, named Imperial, 

4 . A case or tmnk for luggage, fitted on, or 
adapted for, the roof of a coach or carriage. Also 
the voof or top of a carriage itselt (F. itnpiriale). 

1704 W. Felton Carydnges (iSoxI II. Gloss., Imperial, .1 
leathered case, which is placed occasion.illy on the roof of 
the body [of the carriage] for the purpose of carrying cloaths, 
etc. safe. 1796 Nelson 22 June in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VH. 
p. Ixxxvi, In a Vessel lately taken by my Squadron is an im- 
periale full of clothes belonging to a General Officer.^ 1825 
T. H. Lister Granby .xiv. (1836) 97 The carriage with its 
ponderous trunks and towering imperials, was actually at 
the door. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. i, Couriers and ladies’- 
maids, imperials and travelling carriages, are an abomina- 
tion to me. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 11. xL 393, 

I was on the imperial or top of the diligence for the view, 
sitting next to the conductor. 

6. A trade name for various articles of special 
size or quality; cf. A. 8, lo. 

1858 Si.M.M0NDs/?rV/. Trade, Imperial, relating toroyalty; 
any thing large, as a large decanter. 


b. A size of paper : see A. 8-b. • 

1712 Act xo Anne in Land. Caz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called . . Imperial fine i6j. . . per Ream. 1790' Wolcott (K 
Pindar) Ep. to Sylv. Urban Wks, 1812 II. 261 His nice- 
discerning knowledge none deny On Crown, Imperial, 
Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades yrnl. No. 2$. 16 
The sheet is somewhat large — the length of imperial. 

c. A kind of roofing-slate : see A. 8 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 395 The Welsh 
Slates.. Imperials, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. Ibid. 306 Patent 
slating. .at the present time. .is composed of the Imperials, 
which are lighter, and much neater in appearance. 

d. Short [01 imperial zuater OT drink', see A. to. 

1827 Blackiv. Mag. XXI. 829 Imperial, ginger-pop, soda- 

water, or lemonade. 

6 . Short for imperial dome or roof: see A. 10. 

1826 Elsies Bibliogr. Diet. Fine Arts. Imperial,, .a kind 
of roof or dome which, viewed in its profile, is pointed to- 
wards the top, and widens itself more and more ui descend- 
ing towards its base. 1842-76 Gwilt Arc/tit. Gloss. 

* 7 . A game at cards. ? Obs. 

1758 sporting Mag. XII. ti A general description of the 
game of Imperial. *1847-78 Halliwell, ac^me 
at cards, mentioned as haWng been played by rienrj' vJii. 

8 . A small part of the be-ird left growing be- 
neath the lower lip : so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon III wore his beard in this way. ^ ^ ^ 

. 8 sS Miss Bikd 

appearance in the shape of beard^s and 9 : 

W.^Houies Prof. Breakf.'t. i. (*891)4 A per^n with black 
whiskers and imperial. ' ’ ’ . ' , 

Imperlalfl, -yal, obs. fT. &trraE.sL. 

Imperialism (impi'*'rializ m). [f. ijrprni.xL 
+ - 1 SM: riSXx.s imperialist^ 



IMPERIALIST. 
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IMPERIOUS. 


1. An impel ial system of government; the rule 
of an emperor, esp. when despotic or arbitrary. 

1858 Wtsltn. Rev. Oct. 544 To lower the inteilectnal 
\igour of the nation,, .to exhibit to the world how the way- 
wardness of mind will yield beneath the compression of a 
stem resolution — these are the tasks set itself by Imperialism. 
285 i Pearso.v Early Mid. Ages xxAiv, (L.). Roman 
imperialisra had divided the world into master and slave. 
xS6i Goldw. Smith Irish Hist. 18 There appears to be in 
the Keltic race a strong tendency to what is called Im- 
perialism. x86o IS Oct., Imperialism, or, indeed, any 

worse form of despotism. 1870 DaUy Nr^s 8 Sept. 3 That 
this meeting begs to e.xpress its delight at the downfall of 
Imperialism in France, and the proclamation in lieu thereof 
of the Republic. 

2. The principle or spirit of empire ; advocacy 
of what are held to be imperial interests. In re- 
cent British politics, the principle or policy (i) of 
seeking, or at least not refusing, an extension of the 
British Empire in directions where trading interests 
and investments require the protection of the flag ; 
and ( 2 ) of so uniting the diflferent parts of the Em- 
pire haWng separate governments, as to secure that 
for certain purposes, such as warlike defence, in- 
ternal commerce, copyright, and postal communi- 
cation, they shall be practically a single state. 

In the United Slates, Imperialism is similarly applied to 
the new policy of extending the rule of the Ameriwn people 
over foreign countries, and of acquiring and holdingdistant 
dependencies, in the way in which colonies and dependen- 
cies are held by European states. 

a x88x W. R. Greg Mite. Ess. Ser, 1. ii. 39 Under the pre- 
text of Imperialism and farseeingstatesmanship, the habitual 
and hitherto incurable fault ©four Governments— especially 
of Tory Governments— has been to look too far ahead. 1895 
W'estm.Gaz. 15 Jan. 2/2 ‘The Expansion of England* — 
with its firm grasp on the great possibilities of the New 
Englands beyond the sea, and its vivid realisation of the 
British Empire as *a world-wide Venice with the sea for 
streets’ — gave.. a decisive impulse to what may be called, in 
the ^lang of the day, * the new Imperialism’. x8^ Daily 
NezvszZ May 2/a That odious system ofblusterandswagger 
and might against right on which Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues bestowed the tawdry nickname of Impe- 
rialism. 1899 J. L. Walton* in Contemp. Rezu Mar, 306, 

I defirie Impenalism as a principle or formula of states- 
manship for interpreting the ^duties of government in rela- 
tion to empire. 1899 Lo. Rosebery in Daily Nett-s 6 May 
4/2 , 1 mean the greater pride in Empire which is called Im- 

? eriali.sm. . . Sane Impenalism, as distinguished from what 
may call wild-cat Imperialism, is nothing but this— a larger 
patnotLsm. 

Imperialist (impl«»*rialist). [f. lirpERrAL a. 
•¥ -1ST; cf. F. ivipinalistc (i6th c. in Littr6).] 

1 . An adherent of the (or an) emperor (usually, 
1600-1800, of the German Emperor); one of the 
emperor’s party. 

1603 Kkollcs Hist. Turks The imperialists imputed 
the cause of so shameful a night unto the Venetians. 1644 
Vicars Gcd in Mount 202 Our Romish adversaries the 
Imperialists, even the most bloody and idolatrous House of 
Austria. 1656-9 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age (ed. 2) 1x9 
Favouring the factions of the Guelphs, against the Glbeb 
lins, or Imperialists. 1677 I. Mather Prez'al. Prayer 
<1864) 240 The Emperour Marcus Aurelius going to war 
against the Quads, Vandals, Sarmats and Germans ., the 
Imperialists were so cooped up by their numerous Enemies. 
X785 W. Thomson Watson’s Philip ///, vi. (1839) 347 
Count Thom, having in rain endeavoured to bnng the 
Imperialists to an action . .set out for Prague. x8^ Alison 
Europe xxiii. (1854) IV. 42 Sporck .. .succeeded m joining 
the main body of the Imperialists. 

2. An advocate of imperial rale, or of an imperial 
form of government. 

Esp. in France, an adherent of the Bonaparte family, under 
which the First and Second Empires svere set up. 

x8oo \y. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 These im- 
perious imperialists are so effectually served as to bespe.ak 
at the same time a law against their antagonists in courts 
not allied. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 315 People 
of all parties, royalists, imperialists, and republicans, affected 
, .a fine indignant surprise at the bare suggestion. 

3. An advocate of * imperialism * in British or 
American politics, 

1895 G. Wyndham in Daily Neivs 23 Jan. 7/5 An Imperia- 
li-5t. .is a^ man who does accept the fact that his country is a 
part, is, indeed, the head and heart of an Empire scattered 
the whole world over. 1899 Westin. Gaz, 26 Jan. 2/2 An 
Imperialist is one v.’ho..does not hesitate to do what is 
necessary to provide for the defence and development of the 
Empire. 1899 J. L. Walto.v in Conlemp. Rev. Mar. 306 
The Imperialist feels a profound pride in the magnificent 
heritage of empire w'on by the courage and energies of his 
ancestry*, and bequeathed to him subject to the burden of 
many sacred trusts. 1899 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Apr. 303/2 Eng- 
lish setters-on of American Imperialists are just now loud in 
their cries that America must not ‘ retreat ’. ITey trust we 
have too much pride and resolution to turn tail in the 
Philippines. 

4. allnb. or as adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism ; imperialistic. 

x868 Free.man AVrw. Cou^.ll. vii.79The first of the series 
of German or other Imperialist prelates. 1879 Green Read. 
Eng.Hist. XX. 103 The imperialist theories of the lav'i’crsof 
his father’s court. 1898 Speaker 31 Dec. 770 ITie English 
people is neither Imperialist nor Jingo. x8^ J. Pulitzer 
m Daily Nexus 2 hiay 4/3 The new departure from our 
[G.S.l constitutional government which the present impe- 
rialist poUcj* means. . 

Imperiali'stdc, [f. prec. -f -IC.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic ‘ of imperialists orim- 
.perialism. , ' 

1879 Baldw. Brown in Daily Nexvs 30 Sept. 2/2 That 


Imperialistic rather than ^Imperial policy*, whose tinsel 
glitter her keen and thrifty eye would at once have 
detected and despised. 1893 'Jimes 2 Jan. 9/2 He de- 
nounced the imperialistic leanings of the richer classes and 
of the clergy of the Established Church. • 1894 Dublin 
Rett. July no When, in an imperialistic age brutalism was 
spreading downwards. 

Hence ImpeiiaJl'stically adv.^ in an imperial- 
istic way, after the manner of an imperialist. 

■ x8Bi World 11 May 11/2 The little chapel over which 
hlonsignor Goddard has presided so imperialistically. 1895 
*dohaunesburg Standard^ R\x%. Colonist .. [is] Im- 

perialistically loyal as far as is consistent with Colonial 
Conceit. 

Imperiality (impwriiX’lIii). Also 6 erapery- 
nlite, 7 imporialitie. [f. iJfPEiiiAL a. -itv.] 

1 1. Imperial rank, power, or authority, Obs. 

*534 Whitintos Tullyes Offices 111. (1540) 163 Manlius 
added more dayes to occupy the roumc of nis dictature or 
empciyalite than was due by the Law. x6xx Florid, 
Imperialitlif Eropirj', Imperiality. 16*9 tr. Herodian 
(*635) S They . . were .. deposed from their Impcrialilie, 

2. As a humorous title for an emperor or im- 
perial personage ; also collectively *= imperial per- 
sonages (cf. royally). 

1870 Dickens Lett. HI. 29S That the wind will pass over 
his Imperiality on the sands of France I have not tlie 
slightest doubt. 1878 Ouida Friendslu II. x, ii8 They 
should not educate Roj*aIties and Imperialities : they are 
much nicer when they can only say How-do. 

•J Erroneotnly. An imperial right or privilege. 

In Webster 1828, with misprinted quot. from Tooke, in 
which the correct word Is Lmi erialty, q. v. Hence copied 
into later Diets. 

Xmperialize (impi®Tiabiz), v. Also 7 em-. 
[f. Impeuial < 7 .-i--izn.J 

fl. iutr. To act imperially, act the part of an 
emperor or absolute ruler. Obt. 

X634 Sin T. Herdert Trerj. 157 They delight in tjT.-mny 
and account Emperializing a qualltie proper for great 
Personages. 

t 2. traits. To render imperial ; to attach to tlie 
party of the Emperor (c.g. against the Papacy). 

1639 Fuller Holy War iil xxiv. (1647) x6o The Romanists 
cast away the witnesse of all Imperiallzed authours then 
living. 

3. To render imperial ; to cause to be, or belong 
to, an empire, or an imperial policy. 

1805 Times in Spirit Puo. ymls. (2806} IX. 53 Whether 
..their favourite luxury would be imperialired by the coro- 
nation to double their usual price. 2849 Eraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 362 Those trading classes who would respect 
almost any constituted authority, or imperialised gensdarme 
who would keep the peace. 1878 Scribner's Mag, X\L 113/1 
Napoleon’s scheme lor imperializing Me.xico. x8^ L. Wal- 
lace Bcn-Hurzio The expression of the cold, .sharp, e.ngJe 
features, imperiallzed in his countr>'men (the Romans) by 
sway of the world through so many generations. x88o 
McCarthy Oxvn Times IV. 444 It was all part of an im- 
perialising polic>'. 

Hence Imperializa-tion, the action of imperial- 
izing. 

1878 N. Amen Rev. CXXVII. 405 The Government have 
blundered fatally in their struggles after ‘ imperialization 

Imperially (impl®*riali), adv. [f. Impeuial 

a. + -LY^.J 

1, In an imperial manner ; as, or by, an emperor 
or supreme ruler; with commanding demeanour 
or style, majestically; autocratically; in relation 
to, or in the way of attachment to, the empire. 

1550 Nicolls Thu^'d, 7ol’he primeesoftentymes vsed that 
same cuslome impenallyand byconsiraincte. 1570 T. Nor- 
ton tr, NoxveCs Catech. (1853) 196 God . . alone may everj*- 
v.’liere gloriou.riy reign, imTCrially rule, and triumph, a i66x 
"Fuller Worthies L (1662) 297 His Sur-name, [Slveyer] so 
contemptible in English, sounds Imperially and Episco- 
pally when latinized (Severus), 1704 T. Bkqwk Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 She reigns imperially in 
Germany and Denmark, X844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine Ivi, She smiles them down imperially. _x88x 
Daily Nezvs 19 Mays The project.. having been Imperially 
approved, passed in the usual course the Council of State, 
b. Coi/ib.j as imperially-minded. 

1890 Spectator 3 M.ay, From the point of;vie\v of an im- 
penally-minded Englishman. 

2. Heraldry, Imperially crowned', said of charges 
represented ^vith an imperial crown, as distinguished 
from a ducal or other coronet : cf. Ducally, 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Imperially croivued^ an epithet 
for any charge, arms, crest, or supporters' that are crowned 
with a regal crow’n. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist. « 5 - Pop. xix, 
303 A lion rampant guardant or, imperially Crdwned ppr. 
Im^e'rialness. rare. [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
Imperial quality, dignity, or style ; also (\vith pos- 
sessive) as a humorous title. 

X70X Beverley Afoc. Quest, 33 Let us.. Compute the 
Time, from Constantines Celebrated Victorious Christian 
Imperialncss, An. 312 to 475.* X890 lllustr. Land. Neuy 
26 July 106/3 It "’as pitiful, .to see her imperialness strain 
and fret at the silken meshes of love. 

Xmperialty (irapIo*riaIti). rare. [f. Imperial 
-h -TY, after royal~ty.\ 

fl- Imperial state or government, empire. Obs. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 173 The particular 
common-wealths, and regall Maiesties of England, France, 
Ireland, Scotland . . together with the Iroperialty of Cassar. 
Ibid. 331 Imperiallie, and absolute raigne, rule, and autho- 
ritie. x6i6 R, Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 165 ( 1 \) A 
short Roman imperialty or empire, which followed upon the 
destruction of the sixth. 


2; An imperial right or privilege; a tax levied 
by an emperor or empress. (Cf. royalty.) 

1799 W. Tooke Viexv Russian Evtp. 11 . 531 The late 
empress having . . relinquished her imperialties on the 
private mines. Ibid. 537 These deliveries ceased with the 
other imperialties which the empress relinquished. 
tImpeTible, a. Ois. rare. [t. + */eri/i/e, 

!. h.fcr:re to perish : see -IDLE.] = Imperishable. 

2614 Svi.vestek Lit/. Darias 761 O is there not another 
life imperible, Sweet to the guilllesse, to the guilty terrible? 

Imporice, Imperieke, obs. ff. Esipeess, Em- 
piric. Imperie, var. of Ijipery Obs, 

Imperil (impeTil), v. Also 6-9 6 m-. [f. 
Em- 1 , iM-t + Peril rA] tratis. To bring into or 
put in peril ; to endanger, hazard, risk. 

a. 1596 Spenser F . Q . iv. iv. lo Bragqadochio .. never 
thought. .His person to cmperill so in fight. 1650 H. />/f. 
coUiminium 53 [It] will, .emperil ’ the. .Common-Wealth. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eug, (2858) I. ii. 95 By the scandal of 
their lives they emperilled the stability of theirorder. 2862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. xll. (2865) V. 68 A professional emu- 
lation, .emperilled the tranquillity of the chy. 

1632 B, Jonson Magn. Lady 11. Chorus, Will 1 .. 
imperill the innocence, and candor of the Author, by his 
calumnie? 1^5 Ash, (..not used), to endanger. 

1849 Grote Greece it. xllii. V,_300 Sicily. .was already 
sufficiently imperiled by its formidable enemies in Africa. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eug. (2858) II. vii. 291 Life and pro- 
perty were imperilled by an Insecure succession. 

Hence Imperilled, -iled ppl. a. ; also Impe'ril- 
meat, the action of imperiiling, or condition of 
being imperilled. 

1843 Carlyle Past Pr. i. ii, Fearful impcrllment of the 
victory*. 2846 Grote Cn*r«i. xvl. 1 . 552 'I'he Dioscuri as the 
protectors of the imperiled mariner. 2868 Browning Ring 
4 - Dk. V. 1x85 Cruelty, Oppression and imperilment of life. 
2870 lUusir. Loud. Nexus 29 Oct. 438 The means of saving 
or helping to save 29,687 imperilled Jives. 

t ImpeTillous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-’ + 
I’EBiLOus ; after prec.] ? Perilous, dangerous. 

2645 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 6 S Both were taken aivay, 
by a kind ofimperillous disease, 
t XmperiO’Sity. Obs. rare. [f. L. imperibs-us 
iMrjsitious + -iTY.j Imperiousness, arrogance. 

2654 H.L'Estrance C//aj./(x65s) 238 These exorbitances 
of those sons of Eli.. created a very great disgust.. and 
many ivell enough affected to their Empire, did exceedingly 
blame their imperiosity, 

ImpeiriOTiS (impls-riss), a. Also 6-7 em-. 
[ad. Ju. impcribs^iis possessed of command, com- 
manding, imperious, f. imperium command: see 
•ous. Cf. F. impbrieux (i 5 lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 1, Having the rank of, or belonging to or be- 
fitting, an emperor or supreme ruler; Impebial. 

c2^86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. ix, The orders 
Which his imperious hand for laws sliall signe. 2588 
Shaks. 7 ’ii. A. IV. iv. 82 King, be thy thoughts Imperious 
like thy name, c 259* Marlow’e Massacre Paris n; v, 
*Tis more than kingly or emperious. 163* Heywood a«rf 
Pt. lron Age 11. J. Wks. 2B74 HI* 380 Thetis, The Em- 
perious goddesse of the Sea. ^ ?x65o Betlianis 118 
Most mighty Sophy of Syconi.*!, and imperious Soldan of 
this ^reat Persian Monarchy. 2703 Pope Thebais 257 Can 
this imperious lord forget to reign? 

*1*2. Exercising a commanding influence; ruling, 
sovereign, dominant ; having a commanding posi- 
tion, aspect, demeanour, etc. ; majestic, stately. 
Obs. (or merged in 3 or 4 ). 

259a Daniel Coutpi. Rosamond Wks. (1727) 39, I joy’d 
the happiest Warmth . .'I'hat ever yet imperious Beauty 
tasted. 2596 Drayton Legends Hi. 474 It i.s Emperious, 
both o'r Love and Hate. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
366 Three Artes, that exercise most imperious power over 
the mindes of men; Physicke,.. Religion, ..Mathematical! 
Sciences.* 2638 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (ed. 2) 127 A brave 
Castle . . mounted upon an imperious hill. Ibid. 182 I’he 
imperious Mouniaine Taurus. 1649 jER.TAVLORC/.Ex'rw/. 
ii. viii. 59 Faith and Repentance, those two potent and im- 
perious faculties, a 2680 Butler Remains (1759) 1 . 264 For 
to instruct is greater than to rule, And no Command's s'im- 
perious as a School. 2812-29 Crabbe 7 'alcs, Dumb Ornt. 
^4 'To his experience and his native sense He join’d a bold 
imperious eloquence. 

y. Overbearing, domineering, dictatorial. (The 
prevailing modem sense.) 

*555 [implied in iMfERiousLY 2). 2574 Wihtgift Def. 

Aunsxv. I. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 264 By* this w|ord..alI kind 
of domination is not signified, but ilial which is joined with 
a certain imperious cruelty, 2S79-& North Plutarch 
(1676) 802 The over-licentious and imperious tyranny of 
Diom*.siu.s. 1613 Heywood Braz. Age iv. Wks. 1874 III. . 
242 Th’ Emperious Queene Doth tyraoize ore captiue Her- 
cules. 2653 Sanders Physiogn. 76 An imperious com- 
manding woman, that wears the Breeches. 27x0 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 231 P 2 [She] had from her Infancy discovered 
so imperious a Temper (usually called a High Spirit). ^2859 
Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 290 A youthful face, Impenous, 
and of haughtiest lineaments. 1B79 Froude >21. 02 

A proud, imperious aristocrat, contemptuous ..of popular 
rights. . . • 

4. Urgent, absolute, overmastering, imperative. 

• 2542 (implied 111 Imperiously 3I. 1623 Bingham 
30 The day before he sent an Imperious commandement to 
deliuer vp our armes, and now this day he imploied 
sengers about a truce. 1663 Cowley Ferses 4 - Ess^Octe 
Liberty i, Now wild Ambition w’ith impicrious force Rides, 
rains, and spurs them like th’ unruly Horse. 2789 Bentkam 
Princ. Legist, xiii. § 4 ’J’he laws of honour, .make it an im- 
perious duty to succour the weak. ^ 1877 E. R. Conder 
Faith ii. 47 The imperious necesrity which urges us. 2894 
H. Drummond Ascent Man 278 Hunger was early seen, .to 
be the first and most imperious appetite of all living things. 
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IMPERSONAL. 


Imperiously (implo'riasli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J In an imperious manner, 
tl. In the way of supreme or absolute rule, 
imperially, sovereignly; with a commanding aspect, 
majestically. Ohs, 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 487 Those which late im* 
periously controld me. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (X638) 
X07 The proud Mamalukes .. imperiously commanded as 
great Lords ouer the rest of the people. 1634 Sir T. Her. 
BERT Traxu 188 Imperiously inthronized upon a brazen 
Mount.^ 1*839 Frasers Mag. XIX. 127 He lived, .with the 
convention, conventionally. .with the empire, imperiously,] 

2 . In a domineering manner; overbearingly, 
arrogantly. 

1555 Eden Decades 62 Imperiously and with cruel coun- 
tenaunce commaundinge the ky nge . . to gyuc them vy tayles. 
16x7 Morvson I tin, iii. 149 That England is., the Purgatory 
of Servants, .because they.^use their Servants imperiously. 
1659 Genii. Cai/ing{i6g6) 33 To.. behave themselves dis- 
dainfully and imperiously, a 1707 H. Walpole Ment. Geo. 
II (1847) III. v. 108 His natural temper.. was imperiously 
blunt, haughty and contemptuous. 1871 H. Ainsworth 
Toivcr Hill i. xv, ‘ See to it, or dread my resentment cried 
Henry, imperiously. 

3 . In the way of an absolute command or de- 
mand ; by overmastering necessity ; urgently. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 3*9/2 Which ihyng I doe gene 
for a counsel!, and doe not commaunde it imperiously. 1602 
znd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. i. (Arb.) 64 At what dore 
must we imperiously beg. 1803 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
III. 503 Where circumstances imperiously oblige us to 
a prompt decision. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. v. ii. (1866) 
685 So soon as his presence should no longer be imperiously 
required. 1875 H. C. Woou Therap. <.1879’) 664 Every 
known substance refuses more or less imperiously to allow 
the passage of electricity. 

Imperiousness (imple-riasnes). [f. as prec. 
4 - -NESS.] The quality of being imperious. 

1 1 . Imperial character or dignity ; absolute rule 
or sovereignty ; empire. Obs. 

*574 Whitcift Def. Aunszu. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 131 
Neither is this word ‘ tvepyerot ’ of any such imperiousness, 
that Christ should forbid his disciples the name. 1630 R. 
yohnson's Kingd. j- Conimw. ^0^ Hee .. ^ave way to his 
Sonne Bajacet to nil the chaire of impertousnesse. 1670 
Narborouch yrnl. in Aec. Sev. Late Voy. 1, (1711) X03 
This they do to shew their Greatness and Imperiousness. 

2 . Overbearing character, disposition, or manner ; 
domineering, arrogance. 

a 16x3 Overbury A fPr/e Wks, (1638) 139 His other Beast 
Imperiousnes, Is yet more ;jroudIy loaden. *673 Lady's 
Cedi. 11. ii. f 74. 70 The imperiousness of a woman co’s often 
raise those storms, wherein her self is shipwrack’d. X779-8X 
Johnson L, P., Swift Wks. III. 409 He [Swift] apparently 
flattered his own arrogance hy an assumed imperiousness, in 
which he was ironical only to the resentful, 1870 Spectator 
19^ Nov. 1376 The imperiousness of which, when identified 
with Germany, Germans were in a degree proud. 

3 . Overmastering or imperative quality, urgency. 

1667 Pepys Diary ^ 22 Oct., Which Sir J. Duncomb 

answered with great imperiousness and e.Trnestness. i8z8 
Tytler Hist. Scot. 1x804) I. 228 The imperiousness of his 
demands experienced an immediate relaxation. 1894 
Chicago Advance 4 Jan., Yielding to a sweet imperiousness 
which they could not resist, the tired mother and her 
daughters descended from the wagon, 
f Impe'risll, V. Ohs. [Another form of Eir- 
PERISH (app. f. OF. etnpeirer, empirer, perh. 
associated with (vans. To impair, injure, 
make worse. 

X494 Fadyan CArtr/;. vit. 386 By reason of great plente of 
rayne whiche in that season fylL.y^ bokes were greatly im* 
perisshed. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. {1634) 
197 Weedes. .among the good hearhs, will deforme and im- 
perish the good grace of them. 2386 J. Hooker Cirald. 
Jrel. in HoUnshed 1 1. 44/1 His vertues verie much imperished 
and blemished. 1603 Dekker, etc. Grissil iii. ii. (1841) 41, 
I thought (by the sjTitheresis of my soul) 1 had not been 
imperished. 

Imperishability (impe^rijabiditi). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality of being imperishable ; 
imperishableness. 

18x3 T. Busby Lucretius ni. Comment, iii, He could not 
. .admit the imperishability of the invisible compound of the 
soul, a 7822 Shelley Ess. 4- Lett., Put. State iCamelot) 81 
In what manner can this concession be made an argument for 
its imperishability? 1855 Milman Lnt, Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) 
IX. 134 [Aqoinasl repudiates .. the Eternity of matter, the 
imperishability of the universe. 

Imperishable (impe-rijab’!), a. [f. Im -2 + 
Perishable: cf. F. imperissabk (Cotgr. iCii).] 
That cannot perish ; not subject to decay ; inde- 
structible, immortal, everlasting, enduring. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. j. v. § i. 37 Immacu- 
late and imperishable formes. 1757 Burke Abridgut. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 509 That their gods should be repre- 
sented under a human form, they thought derogatory to 
beings uncreated and imperishable. 1842 Wordsw. Grace 
Darling 15 But, verily, good deeds Do no imperishable 
record find S.avc in the rolls of he.aven. 1874 Svmonds Sk. 
Italy 4- Greece (1898) I. xi. 2is This . . they owe partly to 

the imperidiable nature of baked clay. ^ 

Imperishableness (impe-njablnes). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being imperish- 
able; indestructibility, immortality. 

t8o9-xo Coleridge (1837) III. 111 The imperish- 

ableness of a spiritual nature. 1847-8 De Quiscey Pro’ 
iestant. Wks, VIII. 12s The heavenly truths, by their own 
imperxshahieness, defeat the mortality of languages. xB8x 
H. H. Gibbs Double Standard alone is not a 
suRicieut quaVlflt3.UoTi> uot itnperbbablencss, nor portable- 
ness. 


ImperishaWy (impcTiJabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY-.] In an imperishable manner ; in 
such a way as not to perish ; indestnictibl]'. 

x8i6 Byron Ck. Har. iii. Ixvn, Like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. it. (7864) IX. 75 This was ere long to be em- 
bodied in Poetryand more imperishably m Art. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Re"a. xi. 39 Shake.speare .. expressed it perfectlyand 
imperishably. 

t I*2nperite/ Ohs, [ad. L, impent-us 

inexperienced, unskilled, f. im^ pertt-ns 

experienced (cf, ex-perirt to make trial of),] Un- 
skilled, ignorant ; as sb, an unskilled or ignorant 
person. Hence adv.^ ignorantly. 

1622 Callis Stai. Sewers (1647) 130 King Hen. 8. incor- 
porated the Physitlans .. and gave them power by Charter 
to examine the Imperites. 1657 Tomlinson Fenou's Dhp. 
503 Vulgar apothecaries call this Syrupe Diacodium, but 
imperitely. xtoS Motteox Rabelais v. xx, Rarely the Con- 
comitants of the imperite Vulgar. 

|( ImperitLm (impIoTiwm). [L., = command, 
supreme authority or power, sovereignty, dominion.] 
Command ; absolute power ; supreme or imperial 
power ; EsfPiitE. 

1651 T, Goodwin Wks. (1862) IV. 144 AH the operations of 
all the powers in it Are immediately and entirely at the arbi- 
trary itnperimn and dominion of the soul. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell, Syst, i. iii, § 17. 163 We have no voluntary imperittvi 
at all upon the systole and diastole of the he.irt. 1838-42 
Arnold Hist, Rome III. xlvM.43t The consul’s imperiutiiy 
his absolute power of life and death. 1870 E. Mulford 
Nation x. 166 (Stanf.) llie sovereignty of the nation in- 
volves the right which is described m its formal phrase, as 
The imperium or eminent domain. 

b, Lat. phr. Imperium itt imperiOy an empire 
within an empire, an independent or supreme 
authority exercised or claimed within the juris- 
diction of another authority. 

17^ Chesterf. Lett, to Son 6 Jan., If he will not . . 
admit their imperium in itnperio ,, it becomes meritorious 
. .to depose him. ^ 7790 J. Adams (1854) IX. 564 Our 
new government is an attempt to divide a sovereignty; a 
fresh essay at impentim in imperio, 1886 Mrq. Lorne in 
Con/emp.Rev. }vAy 133 No State or Federal Government 
would willingly constitute an imperium in imperio formed 
of one race unit. 

f ImpeTiwigged a. Ohs. Periwigged, 
xdxx Cotgil, £‘////e^r;rfmf,.,imperiwigged, that weares a 
Periwig. 

Impennaneuce (imp5*jmanens). [f. Impek- 
manent: see -Eb’CE; or f. IM - 2 + Permanence.] 
The fact or condition of being impermanent ; want 
of permanence or continned duration. 

.1796 Anna Seward ii*//, (x8ii) IV. 264 Melancholy im- 
permanence of human blessings I 1^3 Huxley Evolution 
^ Ethics 4 The most obvious attribute of the Cosmos is 
its impermanence. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun-bonnet xo8 
The lucid impermanence of earliest danm. 

Impermanency (imp5*imanensi). ff. as 
prec, : see -ency,] The quality or stale of being 
impermanent, 

1648 W. MouNTACun Drzmif Ess. 1. vi. § 2. 58 Distilling 
out of the serious contemplation of the muiabiliiy of all 
worldly happines, a remedy ae.ainst the evill of that fickle- 
nes and impermanency. 1M9 Howells // ozarrfiV^iuFijrA ' 
131 ^iarch had a feeling of impermancncy from what had j 
happened. 

Impermanent (imp^umanent), a. [f. lu- 2 
+ Permanent,] Not pennanent or lasting ; un- 
enduring ; transient. 

*653 H, More Conject. Cahhal. iii. (1662) 98 That Adam 
is here condemned to a mortal, flitting and impermanent 
state, till he reach bis ^Ethereal or pure fiery Vehicle. 
1762 Anna Seward Let. Oct., Wks. x8io I. p. xH»', The im- 
permanent pleasures of the eye. 1883 Howells W vnan's 
Reason I. 28 The sense of our impermanent relation to the 
parental roof comes to us verj' early in life. 
Impermeability (impaimtiabi-lUi). [f. next 
+ -rrv. Cf. F. itnfermiabUiti.l The quality or 
state of being impermeable. 

1755 Fkanklik Lett- Wks. 1840 V.356 It does not appear 
to me that Pere Beccaria doubts of the absolute impermea- 
bility of glass in the sense I meant it, x8^ Nature 1 9 Sept., 
Conclusive evidence of the Impermeability of the strata. 
1897 Daily Nnvs 30 July 5/7 He considered that the im- 
permeability of the balloon was unsatisfactory. 

Impermeable (inip5-jmf,ab’l), a. [a. F. im- 
fciiniable (Rabelais), or ad. late L. impemieabil-is, 
f. hn- (111- -) --permeabilU Perheable.] Not per- 
meable. 

1 . That cannot be passed through or traversed ; 
impassable. 

7697 Evely.v Nutuism. iv% 160 Attempts to dLscover the 
Nor- West and other hitherto impermeable Passages. i8o8 
J, Babloiv Coltimb. ix. 466 Between them stretch'd the im* 
permeable main. t8S4 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. (1879) 

II. 350 Charing Cro-ss. .became absolutely impermeable. 

2 . Physics. That does not permit the passage of 
water or other fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

*75 * Watson in Phil- Trans. XLVil. 554 To demonstrate, 
that gla-ss is not absolutely impermeable to the electric 
fluid ^ 1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 205 A bed of hard 
.and impermeable clay- *878 Huxley PItysiegr. 21 Those 
Irocks] which refuse *0 allow water to soak m are said to be 
impermeable. 

Hence impe-rixieaBleiiess, the quality of being 
impermeable, impermeability; Impe-rineably 
adv.f in an impermeable manner. , 1 


7846 Worcester, Dr. Allen. 7847 Craig, 
Impemteableness. 

Impermeated (impSumrV't^, a. [f. Im- 2 

+ permeated, pa. pple. of Permeate t/.] Not per- 
meated, traversed, or penetrated ; nnpermealed. 

1808 J. Barlow Columo. ix. 50 A formless dark imper- 
meated mass. 1847-9 ToDoCycf.^lKdr. IV. 521/1 A thin plate 
of bone, impermeated by vessels. 

Impermeator (impa-rmfiehar). [f. iM-t + 

late £. permedtor, agent-n. f. pennedre to Per- 
meate.] In a steam-engine, an appliance for 
forcing oil into the cylinder in order to lubricate 
uniformly the walls of the cylinder and the piston. 
In recent Diets. 

Impermissible (imparmPsib’l), a. [f. Im-2 
+ Permissible.] Not permissible ; not to be per- 
mitted or allowed. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 421/2 Morality is not alloived to say 
that the artist is on impermissible ground, for he is on the 
ground of real life. 1889 Lichtfoot Ess. *^Supcrnat. Relig.' 
x8i He should consider it impossible and impermissible to 
suppose him guilty of any laches here. 

t Impermi'xt, a. Ohs. Also in-, [.nd. L. 
impermixLuSf f. im- (Im- ‘^) + permixtusy f. per 
through, thoroughly + mixed.] Unmixed, 

iinmingled. Hence Impermi'ztly adv.^ un- 
mixedly, without mixture. 


7629 Donne^ Serin, cx. IV. 535 Goodness impermlvt, in- 
lemerate and indeterminate goodness, a 1631 Ibid. Ixiv, 648 
Zeal cleanses us, but it must be Zeale iinpermi.vt as the Sun 
not mingled w ith our smoaky sooty factious affections. 1636 
Featlv Clavis Myst. xi.v. t 88 Where divers candles.. in a 
^■oom concur to enlighten the place, the light of them re- 
maineth inpermixt. 7677 Gale Crt. Gemiles iv. 288 It 
belongs to the Deitie to diffuse it self through althings im- 
permixtly, but nothing through it. 

t Impemiu*table, a. Obs. [f. Im-2 4. per. 
MUTABLE.] Not pcrmutable ; unchangeable. 

7528 Roy Rede Me lArb.) io8 Whose verite is impermu- 
mble. 7S3S Eden Decades 746 Wee see this order to bee 
impermutable. 7678 R. R[ussell) Geber iii. ii. ii. xiv. 203 
In Bodies there is somewhat impermutable . . which cannot 
be taken away. 

Imperour, -owr, -ur, obs. ff. Emperor. 
Imperscri'ptible, a. [f. Im- 2 + ^-perscripH- 
hUf LL. perscrihere to put anything to paper, to 
write out, write down, register.] For which no 
written authority can be adduced ; unrecorded. 

1832 Lewis Use^ Ah. Pol. Terms iii. 31 An imperscrip- 
table right Is a right which was prior to the social compact. 
a 7843 Southcv Doctor ccxll. (1862) 660 He frequently 
founcT cause to exercise the impenNcriptible and inalienable 
right of altering and improving his own work. 

t Imperscruiiable, a. Obs. [ad. L. imper- 
scriildbil-is, f. im- (Im-^) + psrscriltdre to seaich 
through, examine into: see -bi.e.] Not to Le 
searched out ; unsearchable, inscrutable. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 64 b, The dispensacyon of god is 
imperscruiable & faire beyonde mannes reason. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 51 .\re there not many naturall things imper- 
scrutable to humane curiosity? 1687 Gxjcuvi'Li.Sadducistnus 
i. 137 The Notion of a Spirit is so difficult and imperscru- 
table. 

Hence t Imperscru-tablencss, unsearchable- 
ness, inscrulableness. 

1664 H. Wore Myst. Inig. 420 The Incoraprehensibleness 
and Imperscrutableness of the Divinity of our saviour. 

t Ixnperse*verant, a.^ Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + peu- 
SEVKBANT.] Not persevering, wanting in perse- 


verance. 

7594 Bp. Andbevves Serm. bef. Q. Elis. Hampton Crt. in 
init., The Sodomites are an e.YampIe of impenitent wilful 
sinners ; and Lot’s wife of imperseverant and relapsing 
righteous persons. 

Imperseverant, c. 2 : see iMPEitcErvEUANT a. 
Impersistent (imparsi'stent), a. [f. Im- - + 
Persistent.] Not persistent or enduring. 

x888 H. T. Brown in Tml. Geol. Soc. (7889) XLV. 1. 7 An 
eroded and impersistent bed of hard, fine-grained, Coat- 
measure sandstone. 

Imporsonai (imp5*JS9nal), a. and sh. Also 6 
imparsonall. [ad. late L. impersdndl-isy f. im- 
(Im- 2) + persondiis Personal. Cf. F. itnperson- 
nelT^ 

A. adj. 1 . Gram. A term applied to verbs when 
used only in the third person singular, as it rains, 
it freezes, vie thinks, ME. me hnnp'tlh, lest it 
oftkinke him. 

In Gr. and L., an impersonal vb. had no pronoun subject, 
e.g. vn, piuit, it rains ; hence some have denied the n^e 
in English to verbs that have the subject it. Others have 
applied the term unipersonal to all verbs used only in the 
third person singular, whether with or without a 
subject. Impersonal verbs do not form a sharply denned 
class, since many ordinary verbs have im«r«onaI coimruc- 
lions ; in English, also, nuny verbs were formerly used im- 


no more but the th>^e parsone 
Flcr.vrcs 7i (R.) WTier note that verb^ ^ 


Wiedt? those s-erhs which have a person. 1847 



IMPERTINENCE. 


IMPERSONALITY. 

iisis) are the only true Impersonal Verbs In the English 
language . . because no Pronoun accompanies them. 1850 
IV. x.wii. 342 In the old language impersonal verbs, or 
rather the impersonal use of verbs, was commoner than at 
pre.sent, 

f b. By extension, applied to other parts of 
speech which have no inflexions. Ods. 

c 1620 A. Hume Brit, Toitgtie (1865) 32 A word impersonal 
is qubilk in al formes of speach keepes one face, and this is 
adverb or conjunction.^ 1658 Phillips, hufersonal^ a term 
used in Gramar. and signifieth that word whether pronoun 
or verb which hath but one termination for all the three 
persons, or at least which wanteth a termination for one of 
them. {i83o Lbuis & Short Diet., JmpcrsStidtlvus 
(sc. modus)^ the impersonal mood, i.e. the infinitive.] 

2. Not pertaining to or connected with any parti- 
cular person or persons ; having no personal refer- 
ence or connexion : said of things. 

1630 Brathwait En^. Genilem. (1641) 22 This unbounded 
fury may seeme to have a iwo*fold relation ; either as it is 
proper and personall or popular and impersonall. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Method of Naturc\iV.%. (Bohn) 11. 231 
What is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
of the .. perfection of things? 1864 Sat. Rev. kVIII, 
455/r The most purely impersonal considerations of public 
duty. 1880 Daily Tel. 9 July, The jewels and other ap: 
pointments of the harem are quite impersonal, belonging to 
the e.stablishment and not to any of their successive wearers. 

3. Not possessing or endowed with personality j 
not existing or manifested as a person. 

1842 Mannls’g Serm,, Myst, Sin (1848) I. 4 It is most 
necessary for us ever to bear in mind the personality of 
Satan ; for we are often wont to spwk of sin, as we do of 
sicknes-ses or plagues, as if it were an impersonal thing. 1863 
E. V. Neale Anal. Tk. Nat. 95 Heraclitus. .seemed to 
have called up a rival impersonal Deity, who mu.st.swallo\\^ 
up the personal gods of the popular faith. 1875 Postc Gains 
I. (ed. 2) 64 Slaves being regarded as impersonal men. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. An impersonal verb. 

1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) ao How are Imperson.'tls 
declined? They are., only formed in the third Person singular, 
through all Moods and Tenses. 1845 Stoddart in Etieycl. 
Mcirop. (1847) 63A The impersonals are of two kinds, 

active and neuter. 

2. An impersonal thing or creature ; an imper- 
sonality. rare, 

1796 Burice Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. ix All those 
blessings. . on him who found out abstraction, personifica- 
tion, and impersonals. In certain cases they are the first of 
all soporifics. 

Impersonality (impsjssnEe-Hti). [f. I.mpeii- 
sONAt, + -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
impersonal ; absence of personality. 

X7& SirW. DRAPERin Junius Lett. tv. 24 Junius, .is pleased 
to tell me, that he addresses himself to me I shall 
be glad to see him. It is his imiersonaliiy that I complain 
of. 187X Daily Nexus 26 Sept., The strangest thing to note 
is the impersonality of the events— the uncontrollable char- 
acter of the movement ; the annihilation of individual in- 
fluence m the general rush. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 65 
The stability, .of artistic form as contrasted with the fluc- 
tuating, changing impersonality of scientific fact. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/2 Editorial impersonality must 
give place to distinct and familiar personality, 
b. An impersonal being or creation. 

1876 Humphrey.^ Coin-Coil. Man. xvii. 210 Idealised im- 
personalities of the deities of the Greek mythology. 1881 
Daily Tel, X2 Feb., The monopoly of governing power in 
an impersonality called * the State 1897 W. P. Kcr Efic 
^ Rom. 288 Kingdoms, Church and Empire. Of those great 
impersonalities there was little known in Iceland. 

Impersonalize (impausonabiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] traits. To render impersonal. Hence 
Impe:rsoualiza’tlon, the action of rendering im- 
personal ; an impersonalized condition or form. 

1880 A. B. Grosart IPillobie-p. vi, When you try to get 
near either or both, you have the same mysterious and baf- 
fling impersonalizatlon of them. . 

Impersonally (impa-Jsanali), adv. [f. Hi- 
pERSONAtj - 1 - -LY ^.J In an impersonal manner. 

1. Gram, As an impersonal verb. 

1580 Baret Alv. To Rdr. A vij b, Adieci. noteth a word 
Adiectiuelie taken : . . Ivifer, Impersonallie taken. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio) s. v., The Verb Rain is used. impersonally, 
1870 R. C. Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 152/2 Aegisthus 
used irdpetrrt impersonally=//(:^/«^? 

2. Without personal reference, connexion, or feel- 
ing ; without reference to any particular person. 

1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxxiii, He wished to describe 
him impersonally, scientifically. 1882 H. Srescer Princ. 
Social. § 533 The., laws which originate from personal 
authority, have inequality as their common essential prin- 
ciple ; while the laws which originate impersonally, in the 
consensus of individual interests, have equality as their 
e.ssential principle. 

Impersonate (impausan^it), v. [f. L.type *im- 
personare, f. im- (Im-1) + persona person: cf. in- 
corpordre to Incouporate.] 

+ 1. irans. To invest with an nctnal personality; 
to embody. Ohs. 

. *^33 Earl 'iilhitzw. Al Mondo (1636) i8i This soule of mine 
impersonated anew, and so inanimating my body againe. 

2. To invest with a supposed personality ; to re- 
present in a personal or bodily lorra ; to personify. 

1624 Bedell Lett. iii. 51 The rich man being in hell tor- 
ments (in whose wordes I doubt not but our Sauiour doth 
Impersonate and represent the conceits of many men liuing 
in this world). 1755 Warburton Viexo BoHngbroke's Philos. 
iii. Wks. 1811 XIl.yo3 That the Jews and Christians, as well 
as the Heathens, impersonated Chance under the name of 
Fortune. 1883 Contemp, Rev. Dec. The conscience of 
the community is impersonated in its Government. 
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l). To manifest or embody in one's own person ; 
to typify. 

1855 Milmah Lai. Chr. in. vL (1864) 11, Bi His age 
acknowledged Benedict as the perfect type of the highest 
religion, and Benedict impersonated his age. Z863K1NGLAKE 
Crimea II 1 [St, Arnaud) impersonated with singular exact- 
ness the idea which our forefathers had in their minds when 
they spoke of what they called ‘ a Frenchman 1874 Stubds 
Const. Hist, I. ii. 27 liis position was dignified and impor- 
tant, as impersonating the unity of the race. 

3. To assume the person or cliaractcr of ; to play 
the part of ; to act (a character) ; to personate. 

X71S M. Davies Athen. Brit, I. 185 The Master and Dis- 
ciple of the Dialogues often think fit . . to impersonate other 
more .surprizing Actors. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. X. 257 None but persons of imagination and quick 
feeling should presume to impersonate any of his characters. 
Hence ImpeTsonated ///. *=next. 
a 1790 T. Warton (Mason), The impersonated vices and 
yirtuc-s, 1878 Gladstone Prim, Homer xiii. 153 Of the 
impersonated Unseen no poet has made such efieciive em- 
ployment. 

Impersonate (imp5usani?t), ppl. a, [Short 
for itnpersonaUdi on analogy of other ppl. adjs. 
in ‘ttfed : see -ate 2 .] Embodied in a person ; 
invested with personality ; impersonated. 

1820 Keats Isabella 1 , If Love impersonate was ever 
dead. 1834 Bo. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Spartans 
at Thermopylx {1844) 51 Heroic Dignity, impersonate In 
awful phantoms, a 1W7 J. Hamilton iv, {1870) 68 

We expect to find.. the Sacred Scribe his own volume im- 
personate and alive. 

Impersonation (impaisan; '-/an), [n. of action 

from IStrERSONATE V.] 

1. The action of impersonating or fact of being 
impersonated ; representation in personal or bodily 
form ; personification. 

1800 Collins' Poems i28#/<»/<r0od.),Wc includethe Imper. 
sonation of Passions, Affections, Virtues and Vices. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pen. (1874) I. App. 387 In figurative repre- 
sentation there is always impersonation. 

b. coiur. An instance of this; a person or thing 
impersonating or representing a principle, idea, etc. 

1831 Carlyle Sart.Res.m. vi, Man.. the visible Manifes. 
tation and Impersonation of the Divinity. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge iv, The very impersonation of good-humour 
and blooming beauty. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
II. .xvi. 236 He proclaimed himself.. the suprcmcimpersona- 
tion of the laws. 

2. The dramatic representation of a character, 
1825 Genii. Mag. XCv. 1. 332/2 Her (Mrs. Siddons’J sub- 
lime impersonation of that heroic w'oman. j83i A ihcnxum 
No. 2811. 348/1 For Herr Reichmann^s impersonation of the 
leading rdte no words of praise could be loo high. 

Impersonative (impSusancUiv), a. [f. Iji- 

PERSONATE V. : See -ATIVE.] Having the faculty 
of impersonating ; of the nature of or relating 
to histrionic impersonation. . 

x886 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 4/2 When she has thoroughly 
assimilated her lessons .. then her impersonative talent will 
have unhindered way. 1890 /bid, 2 June 3/2 He cannot 
make the novelist’s characters live again. His talent is 
allusive, not impersonative. 

Impersonator (impSus^n^Hw). [agent-n, 
in L. form f. Impersonate vJ] One who imper- 
sonates or plays a part; an actor of a dramatic 
character. 

*853 J’ H, Dale tr. BaldeschTs Cerem, Rom. Rite j8o 
He who represents Christ will have the impersonator of the 
Evangelist on his right, and that of the crowd on his left. 
1864 Reader 18 June, With one exception, all the characters 
arc sustained by their former impersonators. 

Zmpersonatress (impa-jsanc'tres). [f. prec. 

-f- -ESS.] A female impersonator. 

x88x Norris Matrimony III. i. ii The impersonalress of 
^I.7dame de Sancerre played her part here to such purpose. 

ImperS01ia*trix. [fem. in L. form of imper- 
sonator : see -trix.] = prec. 

X847 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. VIII. 137 note. 
The. .old vulgar witch of England and Scotland was butan 
impersonatrix of the very same superstition. 

Imperaonee, variant of Lmparsonee. 
Impersomficatioil (impnaspmifikfi-Jsn). [f. 
Isi-1 + Peusonification, after impersonation^ 
Personification; impersonation. 

1799 Mrs. j. West Tale of Times III» 38 A striking 
impersonification of suffering meekness.' 1849 Tail's Mag. 
XVI. 319/1 A myth .. is the ideal impersonification of 
a mighty impulse bestowed on the human mind, 1865 
Emmeline Lott Harem Life Egypt I. p. ix, The far-famed 
Odalisques of the nineteenth century, those mysterious 
impersonificalions of Eastern loveliness. 

Impersouify (impajsf^’nifoi), v. [f. Im- 1 + 

Personify, after impersonate^ irans. To repre- 
sent in personal form ; to personify. Hence Im- 
perso’nified, Imperso'nifying ppl, adjs. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Damoin 186 An impersonified 
individual. 1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., It was not the lot of 
Robson, as it was of Rachel and of Kean, to impersonify 
the loftier emotions. 1883 Gosse ^^ih Cent. Stud. 64 
Webster . . was only saved by his strong impersonifying 
habit of mind from falling into the mere historic dullness of 
such playsas Perkin IParbeck or Sejattus, 

Impersonize (impausanaiz), V. rare, [f. Im- l 
+ Personize, after impersonate.] trans. To per- 
sonify, impersonate. Also absol, 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Danvin 188 She Impersonizes 
too lavishly. Jhid. 203 TTie impersonized elements received 
her. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VIll. 131 The various modifica- 


tions and contentions of good and evil in this life, typified 
and impersonized by fairies, demons, &c. 

Hence Impersoniza’tion,the action of personify- 
ing; impersonation. 

1796 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) IV. 192 Those lines in 
the centre, which present .. an imper.sonization of winter. 
*797 ibid. 306 Dr, Darwin’s impersonizalion of that death- 
breathing gale, in the Botanic Garden. 

t ImpeTSpicaWe, Obs. ran. In y in-, 
[ad. late L. imperspicdbil-is inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible, f. im- (Im- 2) + perspiedbilis that may be 
clearly seen, Peiispicable.] That cannot be seen 
or discerned ; invisible. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 133 It was so thick 
powdered with Oriental Pearl and glittering Gems, as made 
the ground of it inperspicable. 

Imperspicu’ity. [f. + Peespicuity.] 

The reverse of perspicuity or clearness ; obscurity. 

X659 O. Walker Instmct.Oratory [He] must in some 
things hazard the imperspicuity of his stile. 

Imperspi’cnons, a. rare. [f. L. imperspi- 
ctMts not clear, obscure + -ous ; cf. Pehspicuous.] 
Not perspicuous or clear; obscure. 

X72X Bailey, Imperspicnous, not clear, or evident. 

Imperspirable (impa-tspaio-raVl), a. Now 
rare. [f. Im- 2 + Perspirable.] Incapable of per- 
spiration. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Commit, xviii. 663 The humors are 
condensed, the skin made imperspirable. 1744 Xs.Boer- 
hnave's Inst. III. 299 A Cicatrix or imper.spirable Crust is 
i formed, instead of the Cuticle. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 311 Pulse quick and sharp; skin dry and 
inipensplrable. 

Hence Imperspirabi’lity. 

1744 Mitchell in Phil. Trar.s. XLIII. 144 The Thick- 
ness and Density of the Skins of black and tawny People, or 
Imperspirability of their Bodies. 

ImpersuadaMe (impaisw^^-dabT), a. [f. 
Im- 2 + Persuadable.] Not persuadable; that 
cannot be persuaded. Hence Imperstia'dable- 
ness. 

a 1704 T. Brown Txvo Oxford Scholars V’ks. 1730 I. 3 
You break my heart .. by your impersuadableness. 1891 
J. M. McNuun' in Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 2/3 There is a 
personal lundercr in the spiritual life of men. He Is mighty, 
malignant, spiritual, invisible, impersuadable. 

t Impersna'sible, a. Obs. fad. medX. fw- 
persudsiini-ts, f. im- (iM- + persudsibilis. Per- 
SUASIBLE.] «prec. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi, 243 In this point he shall 
finde me Impersuasible, and not to be exhorted. 1627 Donne 
Semt. Ixvl, 667 The imperswasible Recusant does so. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. p 17 If it be his fortune to have as 
imperswasible an auditory. 

Hence f Impersuasibi’lity, + Impersua'sible- 
ncss ; + Iinpersna’sibly adv. 

1549 Hooper Ten Commandm. Pref,, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
261 An impersuasibiUty, difiidence, incredulity, contumacy, 
or inobedience, 1654 Warren Unbelievers 200 It signifies 
imperswasibillty, 1659 Hammond On Ps. aci.x. 70 Obstin- 
ately and imperswasibly bent upon their course. 1675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig, App, in. 14 The . . imperswasibleness of 
the Sceptick. 

Import, obs. form of Impart. 
f Tmpe'rtinacy. Obs. [f. next: see -acy.] 
Erroneous form for Impertinency. 

1584 Lodge Alamm Addr. Inns Court Aijb, Not ac- 
cording 10 the impertinacic of the injurj’e, but as equitye 
might countenance mee. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled zv. the 
Sfirit (1867) 374 We have . . detected the insufficiency and 
impertinacy of such other grounds and reasons for their 
practice. 

t ImpeTtinat, a. Obs. Erroneous form for Im- 
pertinent a. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 924 So pomposs, impertinat [z’.r. 
impertinax] and reprovable. . • 

Impertinence (imp5utinens), sb. [a. F. im- 
pertinence, f. impertinent Impertinent : see -ence.] 
The fact or quality of being impertinent; that 
which is impertinent. 

1. The fact or character of not pertaining to the* 
matter in hand; want of pertinence ; irrelevance. 

1626 Massinger Rom. Actor iii. ii, To cut off All tedious 
impertinence [1] have contracted The tragedy into one con- 
tinued scene. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 352 Of 
like impertinence is that Example of Jacob, Gen. 28. 22., 
who of his free choice .. vow’d the Tenth of aU th.it God 
should give him. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil i. vii. (1840) 78 
The impertinence of this account would hardly have given 
it a place here. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Impertinence, 
introducing into a pleading or an interrogatory to a witness 
in Chancery, long recitals, or unnecessary digressions. 

b. (with pi.) An irrelevant fact or matter ; an 
irrelevance. 

. x6i 2 [see Impertinency i b]. 1675 Baxter Caih. Theol. 

11. 1. I Let us spend no time on such Impertinences, but 
speak that to the Matter. 1705 De Yo^Mrs. Km/wks. 
1840 V. 342 By her going off from her discourse abruptly to 
some impertinence. 1876 Among my hks. hex. w. 

X31 To get a pack of impertinences on its shouldere. 

2. The fact or character of being unsuitable, out 
of place, improper, or irrational ; action or conduct 
of this character; inappropriateness, incongruity; 
triviality, trifling, folly, absurdity. 

1629 Massinger Picture iv. iii, Still tormented With thy 
impertinence I 1664-93 South zz Scrnt. (1697) 1 1. 122 A Peti- 
tion, fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, Confusion and 
Impertinence. 1676 Marvell Mr.Smirke 28 To have done 



IMPERTINENCE. 
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IMPERTtrEBABLY, 


Otherwise would have been the greatest Impert[in]ence and 
Folly. 1706 Phillips, Ivi^ertinence^, .Extravagance, Silli- 
ness, Foolery, Nonsense. 1727 Swift To a very Young 
Lady, The hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying 
visits on account of your marriage being now over. 17^ 
yjtmtis Lett, XXXV, f 1 Unacquainted with the vain 
impertinence of forms. 1823 Lamb L/i’a Ser. n. Pref., The 
impressions of infancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinence of manhood. 

b. (with//.) Somethingunsuitable, out ofplace, 
trivial, or irrational ; an incongruity ; a trifle, ab- 
surdity, piece of folly. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 54 Forced and foolish 
figures .. and such like impertinences or defects. ^ 1645 
Evelyn Mem. 27 Feb., We were taken up next morning in 
seeing the impertinences of the Carnival, when all the world 
are as mad at Rome as at other places. 1734 Mrs. Delany 
in Life <(• Corr. 475, I was not able to find one moment 
to write .. from seven in the morning till eleven at night, I 
met with impertinences. 1869 Goulburn Pnrr, 
xvii. 158 Any secular pursuit becomes an impertinence as 
regards the great end of our being. 

3. Interference with what lies beyond one’s pro- 
vince ; unmannerly and offensive intrusion or taking 
of liberty ; presumptuous or forward rudeness of 
behaviour or speech, esp. to a superior ; insolence. 
(The chief current sense in colloq. use.) 

*712 Steele S'/ect. No. 410 F 1 Subjected to all the 
Impertinence she must meet with in that publick Place. 
1773 Mrs. Chapone Ivtprov. Mind (1774) II. 80 Masters 
and mistresses sometimes provoke impertinence from their 
servants. 18x0 Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 3 Impertinence is 
manifested by wilfully leaping over the boundaries of good 
manners. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 217 Being no 
archffiologist, it would be impertinence were I to attempt a 
description. 

b. (with //,) An instance of this ; an imperti- 
nent act ; a piece of impertinence or rudeness. 

1822 Hazutt Tablt-i, Ser. ii. vi. (1869) 132 We resent 
wholesome counsel as an impertinence. *877 Sparrow 
Serm. xxi. 274 Social impertinences, involving more or less 
of disrespect. 

c. An impertinent person. 

*754 J* .Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I, 112 That little 
self-sufficient Impertinence, her Father. 1823 Jamieson, 
Impertinence. .2. An insolent person. Aberd. 
Impe'rtiuence, rare, [f.prec. sb.] irans. 
To treat with impertinence, 

1756 H. Walpole Lett, to H, Mann (1834) III. 155, I do 
not wonder that you are imperlinenced by Richcourt. 

Impertinency (impsutinensi). Now rare. 
[f. as larPEUTiNENCE, with -ENCY, q. V. Cotgr. 
1611 has * Impertinence y im^ertinencie, vnfitness, 
vnpropernesse’.J The quality of being imperti- 
nent. 

1. The quality of being irrelevant ; irrelevancy ; 
asIUPERTINENOE 1. 

1605 SnAKS.^i/cr IV. vi. X78 O matter, and impertinency 
mixt, Reason In Madnesse. 1610 Guilhsi Heraldry i. vt. 
(1660) 35 Which I doe passe over.. for impertinency thereof 
to this place. 1699 Bentley /’/ la/.xv, 486 ’Twould be end- 
less., to shew all the silliness and impertinency in the ^iatter 
of the Epistles, 1884 Law 7'///r^jLXXVni. 115/2 Motion 
that, .several parts, .of the bill of costs, .might be expunged 
for scandal and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence i b. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 266/1 Some, .whose 
thougbtes doe end with themselves, and doc accompt future 
tymes impertinencyes \edd. 1612, 1625 impertinences}. 1704 
Addison Italy (1733) 67 All Answers , , are looked upon as 
Impertinencies or Interruptions. 

2. The quality of being inappropriate or absurd ; 

= Impertinence 3, 

<11629 Sir R. Dudley {title') A Proposition.. to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments, Hartcliffr Virtues 30 
The Impertinency of worldly business is not yet become a 
burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s, v. Astrology, You boast much of the event of a few 
predictions, which, considering the multitude of those your 
art has produced, plainly confess its impertinency. 

b. An instance of this ; —Impertinence 2 b. 

15^ PuTTENHAM Eng, Pocsie III. xlx. (Arb.) 212 A very 
foolish impertinency of speech, and not a figure, a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 201 Laborious vanities, and 
learned Impertinencies. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 301 To 
neglect infancy, and leave children too long under the 
impertinencies of the baby and hobby-horse. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 320 \Vhat Nursery Impertinencies are 
these, to trouble a Man with 1 1793 Cowper Let. 5 Oct., My 
good intentions towards you , . are continually frustrated. . 
by mere impertinencies, such as calls of civility. 

3. Insolence; —Impertinences. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. IVars ui. xo6 We arc 
amazed at the impertinency of these Gepiedes ; who. .come 
here to offer the foulest scorne that can be. a 1714 Sharp 
Serm. IV, xviii. (R.), Wit and profaneness are infinitely 
different things, as likewise is wit and impertinency. 

b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence 3 b. 
1628 Dicby Voy. Medit. (Camden) 58 For some imperti- 
nencies and arrogancies did putt my chiefe masters mate 
out of his place. 17x0 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to 
Burnet 20 July (1887) II. 4 You have already forgiven me 
greater impertinencies. 1B42 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 
136/1 There they are not the custom, and.. would be im- 
pertinencies. 

XinpertrueXYb (impu’itinent), a. (s5.) Also 4 
impertenent, 5 inpertynent, 6 impertynent, 
impartinent, -ynente. [a. F. impertinent 
c. in Halz.-Darm.) or ad. L. imperlinens, -hit-ein 
not belonging, in med.L. * ineptus, insulsus * (Du 
Cange), f. im- (Im- 2) + pertinent Pebtinent.] 


•{* 1. Not appertaining or belonging {to) ; tincon- 
nected, unrelated ; inconsonant. ? Obs, 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. IL 31 Many men in his 
world ben impertinent to crj>eli lordis, for neij>er h^i ben 
servantis to hem, ne hes lordis keir worldly lordis. Z526 
Pilgr,^ Per/. (W. de W. 1531) x66 Thynges that be eche to 
other impertynent & dyuerse. x666 Ormonde MSS. in zath 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 23 His private affayres 
and business (impertinent to anything relating to the said 
Lord Archbishop). xSop-xo Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 
ziS The more distant, disjointed and impertinent to each 
other and to any common purpose, vritl they appear. 

2. Not pertaining to the subject or matter in 
hand; not pertinent ; not to the point ; irrelevant. 
Now rare exc. in Law. 

c 1386 Chaucer CterEs Prol. 54 Trewely as to my lugge. 
ment Me thynketh it a thyng impertinent Saue that be woIe 
conuoyen his mateere. 1530 Palscr. 7 As for r</is no letter 
used in the frenche tong..therfore as impertinent I passe it 
over, a xS7x Jewel Senn, be/. Queen (1583) A iij b, Let no 
man thinkc these things are impertinent or from the purpose. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 138 I’lc bring thee to the present 
businesse Which now’s vpon's : without the which, this 
Story Were most impertinent. 1642 Ter. Taylor Eptsc. 
(1647) 84 The allegation of S. Timothy’s being an Evangelist, 
is absolutely impertinent, though it had been true. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. xxvii. 443 The master is to ex- 
amine the propriety of the bill : and, if he reports it 
scandalous or impertinent, such matter must be struck out. 
1812 Mar. Edgeworth Vivian x. (1832) 196 He did not., 
digress to fifty impertinent episodes, before he came to the 
point. 1872 Wharton Law Lex. (cd. 5) 467/x The Court 
may . .direct the costs occasioned by any impertinent matter 
in any proceeding, to be paid by the party introducing it. 

3. Not suitable to the circumstances ; incon- 
gruous, inappropriate, out of place; not consonant 
with reason ; absurd, idle, trivial, silly. 

^ 1590 Barrough Meth, Physick i. xxxiiL (1639) 53 Many 
ignorant practitioners .. have endeavoured to cure this 
infirmity with many impertinent medicines. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. 16 These superfluous and impertinent costs 
of funerall expenses. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 80 The opinion the Muscovites have of themselves 
and their abilities. Is sottish, gross, and impertinent. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. j. i. 13 In comparison of this, all 
other Knowledge is vain, light and impertinent. 1706 
Phillips, absurd, sUb', idle. x7o6Estcourt 
Fair Examp. iv. i. 42 For my part, I think a Woman's 
Heart Is the most impertinent part of the whole Body. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps \v. §21. iji There never was a 
more flagrant nor impertinent folly than the smallest portion 
of ornament in anything concern^ with railroads, 
t b. Unsuitable, unfitted for. Obs. 

1S94 Carew Huarte's Exam. IVits (161^ 177 A power 
impertinent for curing. Ibid. 183 To make clockes, pictures, 
poppets, and other riMildties. .impertinent for mans seruice. 
t c. Of persons : Absurd, silly. Obs, 

1630 T. Brocis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 205 As sooneasa 
man brags, he is taken to be impertinent. s68z (Thctham 
Angler's Vade^m. xxii. § 1 (1689) 143, I suspect myself to 
be Impertinent in saying thus much of the Conger, and 
Lampery. xyix Steele Spcct. No. 148 F 7 The Ladies 
whom you visit, think a w'ise Man the most Impertinent 
Creature living. 

4. Const, to (itnto) : in senses 2 and 3. 

1^32 More Con/ut. Barnes viir. Wks. 740/1 Beyng as it 
is impertinent to the principall purpose. 25^ Brie/ Exam. 

C iij, I thynke it not impartinent vnto this matter. 2656 
Hobbes Lib., Necess. ^ Chance (1841) 5 All the places of 
Scripture that he allegeth . . are impertinent to the ques- 
tion. X733 Neal Hist. Purit. 11 . 304 It is no impertinent 
story to our present purpose. 1^9 W. Fitzgerald tr. 
IV/iitakers Disput. 185 All the common disquisitions upon 
this place .. however true in themselves, are foreign to the 
subject and impertinent to the matter in hand. 

5. Of persons, their actions, etc. ; Meddling with 
what is beyond one^s province ; intrusive, pre- 
sumptuous; behaving \vithout proper respect or 
deference to superiors or strangers; insolent or 
saucy in speech or behaviour. (The chief current 
sense in colloq. use.) 

Ci6x8 Sir D. CarletonZ^/. 4 Dec. in Cri. 4- Times /as. I 
(1848) II. Ill They (the Armenians at the Synod of Dort) 
are decried from their impertinent boldness and impudence 
by all men.] x68i Nevile Plato Rediv. 32, I have been 
impertinent in interrupting you.^ xjiS Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwaite 30 Aug., It is publicly 
whispered, as a piece of impertinent pride in me, that I have 
hitherto been saucily civil to everj’body. 1225 Db Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 91 A very useful, skilful fellow, 
but withal so impertinent and inquisitive that we knew not 
what to say to him. 1708 Nelson Let. to French Com- 
matider at Malta Oct., 1 feel confident that you will not 
attribute it cither to^insolcnce or impertinent curiosity. 
2847 James Convict lii. He thought the stranger's tone 
rather impertinent. iWS Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. 
iv, Fay has been most impertinent to me. 
b. irastsf. of things. 

^ X848 Dickens Dowiry iv. Fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions. x66oSala Lady Chester/, v. 83 The 
Lowther Arcade is vulgar and impertinent, x86x Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (1862) 221 Her &ir hair, her blue eyes, and 
her impertinent shoulders. 

B. sb. *}• 1. An impeilincnt or irrelevant matter. 

1628 Feltham Resolz'es i. Ep. Ded, Aujb, To apparell 
any more (of my thoughts] in these Paper vestments, I . 
should multiply iropertinents. i 

2. An impertinent person : see the adj. ; now j 
esp, a meddlesome, presumptuous, or insolent per- 
son ; one who does or says that which he has no 
business to do or say, and which is considered a 
piece of presumption or insolence. 

263s A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 3 This curious 
Imperiment. 1678 R. L'Estrasge Senecas Mor. (1702) 


398 This Day I have had entire to , my Self .. For all the 
Impertinents were either at the Iheatre. .or at the Horse- 
rnatch. 1682 Mrs. Behn CiVj' //nVrrr 39 Nay dear Imper- 
tinent, no more Complements, be gone ! 17x0 Palmer 

Prozrerbs 355 An inquisitive impertinent- .medhng where he 
has nothing to do. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser- 11. Stage Illusion, 
When the pleasant impertinent of comedy .. worrie.s the 
studious man with taking up his leisure, or making his 
house his home. 1846 W. P. Scargill Purit. Grave 52 
Henry St. John, .rebuked the young impertinents. 

Hence t laipe'rtinentiiess, impertinency. 

1670 Penn Truth Rescued /r. Impost. 66 The Frivolous- 
ness and Impertinentness of this Ribaldry to the Con- 
troversie in hand. 

Impertinently (impa’jtinentU), adv, [f. I3£- 
PERTINENT + -LY 2 J In an impertinent manner. 

1. Without reference or relation to the subject in 
hand ; not to the point; away from the matter or 
purpose ; irrelevantly. Now rare. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv. 442 Forto so inpertynentli 
speke. 1563 Homilies 11. Cert, places Script, ii. (1850) 3S0 
Yet is there nothing so impertinently uttered in all the 
whole book of the Bible, but may serve to spiritual purpose. 
1626 Jackson Creed viii. iv. § 7 A maxime .. most imper- 
tinently applied to the point now in question. 1736 Chandler 
Hist. Persec. 452 How impertinently are both these in- 
stances allcdged ! 1838-9 Hallam Z:V, II. lit. i.§ 7. 
374 A profusion of learning is scattered all around, but not 
pedantically or impertinently’. 

f2. Inappropriately, unseasonably, incongruously; 
in a way contrary to reason, good sense, or pro- 
priety ; improperly, unbecomingly. Obs. 

1640 Howell Dodonds Gr. 83 The blessedst of mortall 
Wights .. began to be so impertinently importund, that a 
great part of Divine Liturgy was addressd solely to her. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, 11. viii, (1848) 124 If.. a Man speak 
either Unseasonably*, erroneously, or Impertinently, he may, 
though he say little, talk too much. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. Ixv. (1804) 475, I cannot help being impertinently 
circumstantial. <11797 H. Walpole Meiiu Geo. II (1847) 
I. i. tg The hrutum/ulmen was applied to those who urged 
him with the orders of the House impertinently’, 
t b. To no purpose ; with no effect. Ohs. 

X614 B. JoNSON Earth. Fair iv, iv, I do thinke how 
impertinently I labour. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/l. (1848) 75 
Half this precious time we impertinently trifle, or squander 
away’, x8x6 Coleridge 335 To be impertinently 

busy’, doing that which conduceth to no good pup 30 se. 
1823 Lamb Z‘//<r, Art, Com, Last C,, Like Don Quixote, 
w e take part against the puppets, and quite as impertinently. 
3. Intrusively, presumptuously, saucily; in a 
manner contrary to what is due towards superiors 
or strangers (see Isipebtinent 5). 

2647 Clarendon i. § no He was impertinently 
solUcitous to know what her Majesty said of him in private, 
27XX Steele Sfect. No. 79 f 9 She is impertinently Blunt to 
all her Acquaintance. 2795 Phantoms 0/ Cloister 1 . X70 
He very impertinently walked up to her, and attempted to 
take her by the hand. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. vil. 46, I would not interfere impertinently for the 
world. Mod. The maid answered her mistress most im- 
pertinently. 

t Impertra’nsible, 06s. [f. Isi- 2 + mcd. 

L. pertransibilis, f. pertmnstre, f. per through + 
transire to cross, pass over or through.} That 
cannot be passed through or crossed. Hence •}* Im- 
pertransiToi'lity. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 227 What is infinite is incom- 
prehensible and impertransible ; as also adverse to al order, 
for in infinites there is no first or last. Ibid. 432 The dis- 
tance between the power and act is, as to efficience, infinite 
and impertransible by’ any finite power. 1677 Hale Prim, 
Ong. Matt. i. iv. xio The Impertransibility of Eternity. 

Imperturbability (impajlMbabrliti). [f. 
next: see -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
imperturbable or incapable of being agitated. 

2831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. vii, An imperturbability which 
passed, falsely enough, for courage. 2873 H. Rogers 
Or/g. Bible vi. (1S75) 232 This more than judicial impertur- 
bability. x888 Lowell in Dail^ A'eufS 76 July 6/3 This 
conduces certainly to peace of mind and imperturbability of 
judgment. 


Imperturbable (impajt£»ubabl), a. [ad. late 
L. impcrhtrbdbil-is (Augustine, <^430), f. /;//- (Hi--) 
*f *per(urbdbilis Perturbable. CC. F. imperturb- 
able (1486 in Godef. CompH)i\ Not capable of 
being or liable to be mentally perturbed, agitated, 
or excited ; nnexcitable ; serene, calm. 

CX450 tr. De Imitaiione in. lui, 126 Whan shal here be 
sad pes, pes imperturbable and sure? 177S Asir, 
tiirhable, impossible to be disturbed, incapable of being dis- 
turbed. Diet. 0/ Arts. X797 W, ToQKViLi/e Catherine 201 
(Jod.) The Prince de Ligne had given the Empress Catherine 
the name of imperturbable, or immoveable. x 6 so Sco^ 
Monast, xiv. Solemn and imperturbable gravity’, xeoo 
Motley Neiherl. (186B) I. viii. 524 Great was the embarrass- 
ment, .even of the imperturbable Burleigh- 
Hence ImpertUThablencss, imperturbability.^ 
i860 PusEY Min. Prolh. 479 How great .. was their 
constancy’ and imperturbablenes.s. 2861 Holl^d • 
Li/e xiii. 182 A certain degree of menial 
maybe called impcrturbablcness— is necessary to influence. 

Impertnrbably (impsiis-jbablO, 

prec. + -lv 2.] In an imperturbable manner, 
without mental perturbation, agitation, or exate- 

.n S°Sw>mtnwat wdehota of the upper Po« ere i8« 
MrrwWET L. (16731.71 H'r 'uiperturb- 

VI*' wav xBSa SncLiA’ in Ccnieinf. Rev. 

&’L.S?rhe train of ’houghs impenurbably pursued. 
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since experience shews us the contratj’, 173* Law Serious 
C. xxi. (ed. ai 432 Can you think it a less impiety to contemn 
arid vilify a brother? 1895 Dailjf Nnvs 2 Nov. 6/1 All this 
trivial Matter about the mere externals of Dc Quincey]s 
life.. leaves upon our mind a disagreeable' impression. It is 
impiety . . in its antique meaning. Mod. A gross instance of 
filial impiety. , . 1 

t Imprgllt, pplc- Obs. Also in- : see also 
Empioht. [pa. pple. of itnptich, f. Isr-i + Pitch 
P itched or planted in ; implanted, inserted. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lii. (1493) 169 The knees 
ben holowe and rounde, for the legges and wh>’rlbones 
sholde be the easelj’ar inpyghte therin. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple IsL xi. xxix, Yet in her side deep was the wound 
impight , , , T 

i*Impi*gnorate, Obs. [ad. medX. 

imfigiiorat-us, pa. pple. of impigturare, f. im- 
(IM- 1) + pigtius, pigmr-, pigitor- pledge, pawn, 
mortgage : cf. h. pignerare to pledge.] Pledged, 
pa\vned, mortgaged. 

1548 Hall C/tron., Hen. VIT 27 b, [They] borowed . . 
mone}’, and for the repaj-ment of the same, had morgaged 
and impignorale their landes. 1683-4 H. Rose Family of 
Rose 0 / Kilravock (Spalding CU 58 For payment . , he gave 
the lands of Kinsteane, impignorat to him for 300 merks. 

Impignorate (impi'gnorch), v. CUiefiy .SV. 
Also -pigner-. [f. raed. L. ppl. stem hapigiiordt- 
(see prec.).] traits. To place in pawn ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

^1639 Spottjswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vii. (1677) 519 The 
Earl had impignorated his estate. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Impigneraie. 1733 E. Erskine Serui. Wks. 1871 II. 10 In 
his oath he impignorates his holiness 27^ "ERSMucPriuc. 
Sc. Law ([i8co) 4X7 A wadset, .is a right, by which lands, or 
other heritable suDjects, are impignorated by the proprietor 
to his creditor in security of his debt. 2880 Literary If'orld 
17 Sept. 177/2 When Orkney and Shetland were impignor- 
ated to the Crown of Scotland. 

• Impignoration (impi:gnor?*j3n), [ad. med. 
L. impignordtidn-tm-i n. of action f. impignordrt : 
see prec.] The action or fact of iinpignorating ; 
pledging, pawning, mortgage. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 151 All arrestments, reprisals, and 
impignorations of whaisoeuer goods and marchandises in 
England and Prussia . , are from henceforth quiet, free, and 
released. 1626 Charges as^t. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1639) I. 347 A legal Impignoration, whereby the 
Estates personal and real of the Accomptants are made liable 
to be sold for the discharge of their debts. 1826 Scott Mai. 
Malagr. ii, The impignoration of moveables. 

+ Impi*grity. Obs, rare'~^. [ad. L. imptp'i- 
tat^em, n. of quality f. zmpigsr, impigr'^ f. im~ 
(l3i- 2) + piger slow, sluggish.] 

1633 Cockeram, Impigritie, quicknesse, diligence. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1638 in Phillips, 1721 m Bailey. 
fTmpigrous, a. Obs. rare-^^, [f. L, imptgr- 
(see prec.) +-OUS.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Impigrous, diligent, quick, ready, 
not slow. 

t Impi'le, Ohs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Pile j^.] 
traits. To surround or enclose with piles or stakes. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 11. xx, These three [common 
fences) round impile This regiment, and all the other Isle. 

+ Imprllor, V. Obs. rare, [f. lit - 1 + Pillor v. 
to pillory.] traits. To put in the pillory ; to pillor}% 
I&J5 W, Hooke Neso-Englands Sence 5 But these have 
been.. Imprisoned, Impillored, Fined. 16S5LUTTRELL Brief 
Rel. (1857) I. 360, 3 to be transported and one to be im- 
pillored. 

Imping (i*mpig), vbl. sh. [f. Imp v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Imp; grafting, engrafting; 
the repairing of a hawk’s wing with adscititious 
feathers. In quot. 1340 cotter, a shoot, scion, *imp\ 
1340 Hampole PfirZ/rr cxliii. 13 Whas sunnj’s as new 
jTHpyngis in haire jouthede. C1440 Promp. Parv. 260/1 
Imp3mge (Pynson or graffinge), insertura, 1575 Turrerv. 
F aulconrie 277 The Ia.ste maner of ymping is, when a feather 
is not quyte broken off but broosed. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Fanne 352 To the end that you may not faile of 
this worke of .imping. 1B52 R. R. Burton Falconry in 
Valley of Indus vii. 75 When the tail or. the pinions are ac- 
cidentally broken, the falconer . . performs the process of 
* imping* by neatly sewing and binding to the shaft a sub- 
stitute which exactly matches the lost part, 
b. aitrib., as imping needle. 

XS7S Turberv. Faulconrie 277 With an ymping needle 
layde in Vyneger and Salte, so clo=e them togither as they 
may he thought to be one feather. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreai. il (1677) 230 If a Feather be broken or bruised, he 
..must have his Imping-needles. 

Impinge ympi-ndj), v. [ad. L. imping-lre 
(only trans.) to push, strike, drive (at or into), 
thrust, strike, or dash (against), f. im- (Im- l) + 
paiig^e to fix, drive in.] 

1 . trans. To fome or thrust (a thing) upon any 
; to fasten or fix on forcibly, rare. 

JoYE ApoL Tittdale i This with other haynous crymes 
iiw he impingeth TOto me in his pistle. 1825 Syd. 
it Sp. ^Vks. 1859 ^ 1 * ^9^/1 If this method of appealing 
absurdities of a past age, and impinging them upon 
. : age is fair and just. 

To Strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
; rejl. = 4. 

- G. Fleming Steinma sacrum 5 Before they did im- 
and the Vessel, upon some new and worse 
^^ers. _ 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin xi. He im- 
his foot Vr'ith a force that overbalanced himself ■ 

3 . To strike ; to come into forcible contact with, 
’ with. Now rare or Obs. 


1777 Gamblers 17 On being impinged by another ball, it 
will spin for some little time on its own center. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. < 5 - Exp. Philos. II. xv. 139 Myriads [particles 
of light) can move all manner of ways without impinging 
one another. x8x6 T, L. Peacock Headlong Hall xv, The 
degree of force with which I have impinged the surface. 

4 . intr. To strike or dash ; to come into (violent 
or energetic) contact ; to collide. Const. 011^ ttpon, 
also against f at, 

2605 G. PowEL Reful. Ep. ly Puritan Papist 38 The 
rockes of ofTcnce, whereat some of the ancient Emperours 
impinged. 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. l (16761 134/2 
A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs impinge upon 
the next rock or sands, and sufTer shipwrack. 2717). Keill 
Anivt. CEcon. (1738' 6x The Ventricles, when they contract, 
impinge upon the Blood, and .. expel it. a 2774 Goldsm. 
Surv. Exp. Philos. (2776) I. 176 Wovided we know the 
weights of the two bwics, and their swiftness before they 
impinged. 2796 Atwood in PhtL Trans. LXXXVI, 230 
The inclination of the masts and sails. .and the direction 
in which the wind impinges on them. 2881 Young 
J^Ian his oivn Mechanic § 1510 A flame which by means of 
the blowpipe is caused to impinge upon the charcoal. 

b. Said of waves of light, sound, and the like. 

2672 Newton in Phil, Trans. VII. §087 Tliose, when they 

impinge on any Refracting or Rcncctxng superficies, must., 
excite Vibrations in the aether. 1872 Huxley vliL 
209 The a^ial waves which enter the meatus all impinge 
upon the membrane of the drum. 2878 Foster Phys. ni. 
ii. 307 The laws according to which rays of light impinging 
on tne retina give rise to sensory impulses. 

c. Jig. 

1624 P. Forbes Def. Laufull Ministers § 19. 35 TJiey 
still reason, ah autnorilatc negative^ and so, doe impinge 
foully, in all the sortes aboi'e specified. 2852 Gladstone 
Glean. IV, xxiii. 158 Here we impinge upon a dilemma 
hard as adamant. 

5 . To encroach or infringe on or upon. 

1758 Wardurton B>iv. Legal. Pref, Wks. iBii'IV. 59 
Nor did the heat of refornuition carry him to impinge upon 
any other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome. 
c 1800 Ld. Eldis in Hams^yRemin. v.(i87o) 12^ Had. .my 
clients been caught.. impingin’ on the patent nchts. 2814 
Scott IVat^ xiv. Heaven forbid that I should do .aught that 
might.. impinge upon the right of my kinsman. 18^ tilusfr. 
Loud. AVh'j 6 Sept. 210/1 In doing so, I should be impinging 
on the province of the reviewers. 

Hence Impinglngr (impi'nd.^iij) vbl. sb. and///, a, 

2704 Neivton (J.), The cause of reflexion is not 

the impinging of light on the solid or imperx’ious parts of 
bodies. 2794 Suluvan Vieiv Nat. II. 390 There must be 
as many Impinging particles in the one, as there are gravitat- 
ing panicles in the other. 2844 KvsMUArrotvsofChace 
(18S0) I. 289 The power of reflection in water vanes with 
the angle of the impinging ray. 

Impingement (impi-ndjment). [f. Impinge 
+ -MENT.j _ The action of impinging: a. Impact, 
collision, lit. and fig. b. Encroachment. 

1671 Tnte AVwow^Contcnts, Prelatick exactions high im* 
pingements upon Christian Liberty. 2837 Fraser's Mag. 
XV. 732 The powers of rca.son have no similar incentives 
or Impingement, but are a more direct emanation from the 
Deity, 2859 Tennent Ceylon II. w. i. 118 This tide-wave 
itself is.. modified in its turn by impingement against the 
African continent. 2870 H. George Progr. ^ Perv. x. ii. 
(1881) 450 The effect of tne impingement of civilization upon 
barbarism. 

Impingent (impi'ndgent), a, rare, [ad. L. 
impmgciU-em, pres. pple. oUmping^re to Impinge.] 
Impinging. 

2759 Pringle in Phil. Trans. LI. 262 The immense 
velocity of the impingent body, a 2846 Sat. Mag. cited in 
Worcester. 

t Impi'ngPiate, V. Oh. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
imfingiiarc, £ im- (IM- 1 ) + Jingii-is fat.] trans. 
To make fat ; to fatten. 

2620 Vennxr Via Recta v. 85 It impinguatelh and causeth 
the body to waxe grossc. 1666 G. Harvey Morh. Angl. 
xviii. 214 Rhenish Wines .. do accidentally impinguaie. 
2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Orange Trees 10 That the Mare 
of Wine did Impinguate, and Inrich the Ground. 

Hence Impi nffnatlng’ fpl. a . ; also f Impin- 
jfna'tion, fattening. 

2620 Venner Via^ Recta vii. 217 They yeeld a grosse, 
clammy, and an impinguatingnourishment. 2640 G. Watts 
tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. ii, (R, Suppl.), We receive into 
the body of medicine, the knowledge of the parts of man’s 
body, of functions.. of iropinguation (L. intpingnatione\TeR.A 
«ie like. <r 2682 Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 16 
Physicians, .acknowledge a very nutritive and impinguating 
faculty in Pulses. * 

Impi'Mgiie, V, Obs. rare^^. [ad. late L. im~ 
pingiid-re : see prec.] ‘ To make fat’ (Cockeram, 
1623). . ' 

Impious (i'mpias), a. [£ L. impi-tts without 
reverence (f. isn-, Im- 2 + pius) + -ons : cf. OF. 
impie!ix,-euse (i5-i6th c.in Godef.) ; mod.F. has 
impie (in Cotgr. l6ij), ad. L. impi-us.^ 

1 . Not pious; without piety or reverence for God 
and his ordinances; presamptuously irreligions, 
wicked, or profane : a. of persons, of things 
personified. 

sst Pt. Contention (1843) 31 Impious Yorke, and 
Bewford . . Have all lymde bushes to belraie thy wings. - 2624 
Gataker Transubsi. 27 And who is so impious . . as to eate 
^usthiUwhichhethinkethtobeGod? <*2704 T, Brown .Z?/C v 
unnonds Recav. Wks. 2730 I. 50 E'er impious plow to 
wound ^be torth began. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vii. 
(1075) 260 1 he Sunis recognise Abu Bekr, Omar and Othman 
..ana regard the Shiabs as irn|Mous heretics. 1875 Jowett 
Flato fed. 2) I. 310 The impious, whoe\’er he may be, ought 
not to go unpunished. . . 


b. of actions, sayings, and the like. 

*575*85 Anp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 299 If magis- 
trates should command that which is impious, .we have our 
answer well warranted • ., * It is better to obey God than 
men’. 2638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 338 -To touch 
their mouths or meat with fingers is held absurd and im- 
pious. ^ 2667 Milton P. L. v. 813 Canst thou with impiou.s 
obloquie condemne The just Decree of God ? 2718 Prior 
Pleasure 902 At Dagon's shrine I kindle impious flame. 
1845 Maurice i?/br. Philos, in Eticyel. Metrop. 11 . 638/1 An 
impious disregard of all the processes of his education. 

2 . \Vanting in natural reverence and dutifulness, 
esp. to parents, rare. 

26x3 PuRCHAS (1614) 351 The Caspiishut up their 
parents.. and there in respect of pietie (what more could the 
impious doe?) starve them to death. 2783 Morell A inS’ 
worth's Lat. Diet. IV. s.v. Tw/Z/fx, The impious daughter 
of Servius Tullius, .drove her chariot over the bodyofher 
aged father. 

Impiously (i-mpiesli), adv. [f. Impious a. + 
-LY 2.] In an impious manner ; with impiety; with 
presumptnons K'ickedness or profanity. 

. *597 Daniel Civ. IVars v. (R.), Ungrateful times ! that 
impiously neglect That worth, that never times again shall 
show.^ 2693 Congreve in Dr^den's Persites (1697) 40a So 
Vnbelievers impiously despise The sacred Oracles, in 
Mysteries. ^ 2769 E. Bancroft Guiana 320 Too many at 
the altar. . impiously enter into engagements, without intend- 
ing to fulfil them. 2864 Skeat Vhland's Poems 314 My 
sacred ivy thou hast dared profane, And impiously dost call 
thyself xny priest ! 

I'mpiousness. [f. as prec. .+ -NESS.] The 
quality of being impious; impiety. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 127 Who indeed doe 
blot out much impiousnesse and filth. 2695 Ld, Preston 
Boeth. Ill, 113 itole^ The Impiousness of which Fact he 
ordered Papinian to excusc. 

iiipir(e, impyre, etc., obs. ff. EirpiitE sb. and v. 
The usual Sc. forms in i6-i7th c. 

25x3 Douglas AEneis vi. xv. 24 To rcwle the pepill vndir 
thyne impyre. 2559-60 Cott, Lib, Cal, B. ix, Seeing ambition 
has sa impyrit ower their reason. 2596 Dalry.mflc tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 3 Vnder the Impire of Ingland. 
Impish (i’m pi/), a. [f. Ijip j-i. + -isH.J Having 
the characteristics of an imp; pertaining to or 
characteristic of a little devil or mischievons 
urcliin. - 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 334 The news of therictory was 
..carried to Rome bj’ Castor and Pollux.. or, as others say, 
by the Impish divcls themselves. 2834 Beckfokd Italy II. 
8 Stimulated by im;jish children. 2876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berta (2890)2x9 Tea.sing and worrying with impish laughter 
half suppressed. 1884 Lady Vernev in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 550 Spiteful, impish tricks. 

Hence I’mpiBhly adv.., I'mpislmess. 

2864 Webster, Impishly, tZjz Litton Patislafis ix. ii, 
'I .shall have the wreath yet’, cried [she] irai)ishly. 2876 
T. Hardy Etkelberia (1850) 203 When scheming any plot 
of particular neatness, which cad less emotion than impish- 
ness in it. 2897 W. C. Hazlitt Four Generat. Lit. Fain. 
I, III. iii. 274 A half-witted fellow.* whom the boy's*, 
impishly tormented. 

Xmpiteous (impi-tfas), a. [f. In- 2 + Pjteous.] 
Ruthless, pitiless. 

2877 Symouvs Renaiss. Italy, Reviv. Leant, yiil. 472 note. 
Exiled from home and fatherland by fate impiteous. 2882 
— Animi Figura 240 Sole ’neath heaven’s impiteous stars. 
2890 Univ. Rev. 25 June23i Impiteous And hateful are the 
gods, and void of ruth. • 

Impiteous, -tious, -tous, impittious, obs. 

var. Impetuous. 

Imprtiably, adv. [f. Im- 2 Pitiably.] With- 
out pity, mercilessly. 

283s Fraseds Mag. XII. 36 'The antique barriers which 
impitiably and irrevocably divided mankind into castes 
have been swept away. ^ ^ ^ • 

XmplacaDi'lity. [ad. late L. impldcdbiUtas : 
see next and -ity.J The quality or condition of 
being implacable. , ^ 

X532 Elyot Gpv. I!.' vj, The implacabilitie or wrath in- 
saciable, of those two capitaines. • sh-jx Lady's Call. i. lii. 

T 19. 23 So to regulate their passions, that they never come 
within distance of implacability, a 2797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. II (1847) I. ix. 262 His resentments were not softened 
by the implacability of their hatred to him. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xii. III. 167 To James unpopularity, obstinacy, 
and implacability were the greatest recommendations that 
a statesman could have. . w 

Xmplaca'ble (implEi'kab’l, -plss'kab 1 ), [a. 

F. implacable, L. implacdbilis, f. im- (Im- 2 ) +. 
pldedbilis Placable. (By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on, first (or third) pliable.)] 

1 . That cannot be appeased irreconcileable ; in- 
exorable : of persons, i^eelings, etc. 

xSaa MoRE DeQnat. Noviss. Wks. 83/1 Bering implac- 
able anger where they perceue themself not accepted. 20x2 
Bidle Rom. i. 31 Couenant breakers.. implacable, \Timerci- 
full. 2751 Johnson Rambler 265 f 3 That we should 
be harassed by implacable persecution. 2769 Robertson 
Chas. ^(18x3) V. in.34oHe was, besides, theimplacable enemy 
of Bourbon. 2827 Lytton Pelham in If I, or any 01 nis 
friends, was injured or aggrieved,’ his anger was almost 
implacable. 2875 Stubbs Cp«2Z. Hist. II. xvi. 325 ihe 

earl of Warwick remained implacable.' 

• b. Const. . • . . . 

2678 Bunyan Pilgr.u (ed. 2) 84 They thereby shewthem- 
selves to b« implacable to good. 2785 T. Balcuy 
T he greater part of these sectaries were implacable to those 
who differed from them. , 

+ 2 . That cannot be assuaged or mitigated. Ups, 
2590 Spenser F. Q. n. vi. 44 O how I bume with im^ac- 
able fire. Ibid. lit. vii. 35. 1667 Milton P. L, vr. 658 1 nir 
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armor help’d their harm' which wrought them pain Im- 
placable. i86* Longf. IVayside Itvt Prel. xiii, The plunge 
of the implacable seas, The tumult of the winds at night. 

3 . as sb. One who is implacable. 

1748 Richardson C/ar/ssa (1811) Ill.-a As I have ordered 
it, the flight will appear to the implacables to be altogether 
with her own consent. 

Zmpla*cal>leness. £ 1 *. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being implacable ; implacability. 

1631 Gouge Go^s Arrows iii. § 82. 338 It is mens implac- 
ablenesse which maketh God implacable, 1677 Gilpin 
Demonoi, (1867) 466 Appearances of wrath and incom- 
passionate implacableness. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) II. XXX. 193 The implacableness of my brother and 
sister, .he sets forth in strong lights. iSjlj Southey Bh. of 
Ch. (1841) 506 The implacableness of their political hatred. 

Implacably (impU‘’kabli, impla2*k-),^rfz;. [f, 
as prec.+ -EY-.J In an implacable manner; with 
enmity or resentment that cannot be appeased. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 66. 109 Men may thinke 
the Divine wrath to be implacably incensed. X7SI“73 
JoRTiN £ccl. HisU (R.)» It is , no wonder that men of this 
temper should have worried one another so implacably for 
Nestorlanism [etc.]. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xvii. 
441 Burke .. pursued Chatham implacably, and refused to 
come to an understanding with him. • ' 

d* Impla’cacy, Ohs. rare ■“ [f. L. impldcdt-tts 

unappeased (cf. Implacable) : see -acy.j • Unap- 
peased state or condition ; implacableness. 

<;x66o Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 292 The smart of their 
implacasy. 

Impla'cement, var. Emplacement^ situation, 
position, platform for a gun. 

1804 W. Taylor in Attn. Rev. II. 689 The station or im- 
placement, would confer majesty even on an Inferior edifice. 
1889 En^mer 5 Apr. 281 We understand that the heavy 
steel guns are to be mounted in Moncrieffiraplacements- 
Xmplacental (implase'ntal), a. and sb. ZooL 
[f. Im-2 4 - Placental (f.PLACENTA + -al) ; cf.mod. 
L. Implacentdlia neut. pi., name of the group.] 

A. adj. Having no placenta, A term applied to 
the group of mammals consisting of the marsupials 
and monotremes ijmplacenialia), 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anai, III. 257/t The quadrupeds 
above defined, are^.. implacental. 1863 Draper Inicll. 
Devel. Europe xxiii. 562 Mammals, both placental and 
implacental. 

B. sh, A mammal that has no placenta ; a mar- 
supial or monotreme. 1864 in Webster. 

Implace'ntate, a. Zool. [f. Im- 2 + Placeit- 
TATE (f. Placenta + -ate 22): cf. mod.L. Itnpla- 
centata = Implacentalia^ Having no placenta. 
In mod. Diets. 

+ Implarrt, ». Obs. rare-'-, [f Im -1 + ?Plain 
a., in sense ‘ plane, flat, level ’.] irons. To make 
smooth with plaster ; to plaster smooth. 

rx42o Patlad. on Hush. i. 479 Oyl dregges mixt with 
clay thou must implayne [v. r. me may ymplayn] Thi wowes 
[=:wa\lsl with. 

Implaister, var. Emplastee ». Ois. 
t Implane, v. [ad. late L. (Vulgate) implattSre 
to lead astray.] ‘To deceive’ (Cockeram, i623). 
+ Impla-nitude. [f In- 2 + l. pldnitiido even- 
ness.] Unevenness, unlevelness ; in quot. atli-ib. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirttrg. 46b/2 The nti- 
even and implanitude collocation inferreth payn and recur- 
vation in the loyncte. 

t Impla*nk, V. Ohs.rare-^. [Im-I.] irajis.Ho 
enclose with planks. 

i6ir Florio, Inassare, to imboord or implanke. 
Implant (implamt), v. Also 6 exnplant. ' [a. 
F. implanter to insert, engraft, etc. (also f eviflan- 
ier to plant), f. (Im- i) -}- planicr to Plant.] 

1 . trans. To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly pass.^ 
To be set,' fixed, or embedded in something, e.g. 
as a crystal in a matrix of another kind. Also reft. 

1545 Raynolo Byrth Maukynde 17 Before they emplant 
them self in the hedde of the stoone. *578 Banister 
Hist. Ulan i. 13 The Opticke Sinew.. is implanted into the 
middle of the eye. «i7os Ray (J.), Another cartilage, 
capable of motion, by the help of some muscles that were 
implanted in \t. i8« ’PtHKERTou Petral. I. 169 Palrinite 
sometimes occurs in globular masses, implanted in other 
rocks. X831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 75 The Teeth ,, •are 
small bones, .implanted in the alveoli of both jaws. 

2 . To fix or instil (a principle, desire, opinion, 
etc.) in one. Chiefly pass. : To be firmly fixed or 
inherent in. (The ordinary use.) 

a 1341 Barnes IPks. {1573) 323/s They are both inclina- 
tions of nature, implanted of God. 1603 Timjie Quersit. i. 
ii. 6 The diuine vertue which God hath put and implanted 
in all creatures. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 380 Gravity, 
attraction, repulsion . . are not powers implanted in matter, 
or possible to be made inherent in it. 1820 Scott Abbot i, 
So deeply is the desire of offspring implanted in the female 
breast. 1887 Bowen Virg. jEueid iii. 249 Take these words 
of the prophet — implant them deep in your heart, 

t b. To engraft (a bud). Also fig . : cf. Implan- 
tation 3. Obs, rare. 

x66o Sharrock Vegetables 71 Till such time as the buds 
then implanted may be fast cemented. 1673 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wk?. 1867 V. 30 Requiring men to be better Christians 
before they come to Christ, than commonly they prove after 
they are implanted into Christ, 

3 . To set in the ground; to plant. Also fig. 

x6io W. Folkincham Art of Surveys, iii. 6 It implies .that 
either the ground is ver>’ fertile in generall, or that they are 
implanted in Plots Sj-mpathlzing with their Natures. 1633 
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P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xii. Ixxx, Upon her cheek doth 
Beauties self implant The freshest gamen of her choicest 
flowers. I 7 S 3 L« yi.Xt.EstBoscg's Acco/nipl. IVoman 1 . 180 
Those [herbs] which thegardincrimplanteth. x^S Stephen 
Cotnvt. LawsEng.tyZqi/i II. 215 Trees, while still implanted 
m the ground, are parcel of the freehold, x^ Helps Real- 
juah viii. (1876) 208 Had implanted the seeds of fatal disease. 

b. With inverted construction : To plant 
(ground, etc.) vjiih something, rare. Also fig. 

16x2-13 Bp, Hall Contempl.^ N. T. iv. xxxiii, Break up 
the fallowes of my nature, implant me with grace, prune mee 
with meet corrections. ^1670 Milton Hist. Eng. m. Wks. 
(1B47I 503/2 Minds well implanted wth solid and elaborate 
breeding. 18x2 H. & J. S.mith Horace in Lend. 121 Your 
heir . . May fell your groves, implant the lawn. 

Hence liupla*nted ppl. a., inserted, introduced; 
infixed; Impla'nting i/bl. rA= I mplantation. 

xfigS Southwell St. PetePs Cqmpl. 72 What change of 
place can change implanted paine? 1397 Middleton in 
FanrxS*. P. (184^) II. 536 Wisedomes haruest is with 
follie nipt .. Her fruite all scattered, her implanting ript. 
1620 Granger Div. Logike\<s The Highest end of Baptisme, 
is ourimplantinginioihebodyofChrist. 2B61 Mill Utilit. 
44 Whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 

t Impla'ntate, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *im- 
pJaniai-tis, pa. pple. of *implantare to Implant.] 
Implanted. 

1630 Charleton Paradoxes 34 There is a Magnetism© . . 
every where implantate in, and proper to, naturall bodies. 
Ibid. 56 Both the implantate and influent spirit depart hand 
in hand together. i65x Biggs New JDisp. P 164 Their 
original inhaerent and implantate vigour. 

Implantated, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ed U] 

1835 Mayne Expos. Ltx.^ ImplantaUts, applied to those 
crystalswhich are attached by one of their ends to the walls 
of an excavation hollowed in a rock ; implantated. 
Xmplantatioil (implants -Jan). {zl.'B. implan- 
tation, noun of action f. implanter to Implant.] 
TJie action or process of implanting ; the fact or 
manner of being implanted. 

1. Anat. The insertion of an organ, muscle, etc. ; 
esp. as to its manner and place. Cf. Implant v. i. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man i. 13 The implantation of the 
teeth is not in one, as an other sheweth. 1615 Cruoke 
Body of Man 815 They [two muscles] haue but one tendon 
and one implantation. 1650 Bolwer Anthropomet. 62 
Ending in that part wherein the anteriour implantation of 
Temporal Muscle ariseth. 1854 Owen Skel. d* Teeth in 
Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 270 The teeth of the sphjTsna are 
examples of the ordinary implantation m sockets. 1890 H. 
Ellis Criminal ilL 67 An implantation of the ears farther 
back than is normal. 

2. The action of planting or setting in the ground. 
Alsoy^. Cf, Implant v. 3 . 

<* x6o<j Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. viii. § 7 To make such pro- 
vision for the direct implantation of his church. x^%oBrief 
Disc, Put, Hist. Europe 15 By saving of Noahs family to 
preserve a seed for the implantation of a new. X727-4r 
Chambers Cycl., Implantation, one of the six kinds of 
transplantation, used by some for the sympathetic cure of 
certain diseases. [Process described.] <1x817 T. Dwight 
Theol. (1830) I. V. 135 The vegetable world ., from its first 
implantation In the soil to its full growth. 

1 3 . Engrafting. Obs. rare. 

1632 Warren Unbelievers 23 The Gardners knife . . 

cannot cut off a branch, nor be helpful to the implantation 
of it, without the hand of the Gardner. 1660 Sharrock. 
Vegetables 66 Apricots and Peaches, being secured upon 
their own stocks, will admit implantation unto another also. 

fig, ‘ Engrafting’ into Christ. Obs. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds /’ rtrsxV/« xi.99 Hence we reads so often 
,, ofa Spiritual! Implantation unto him (Christ] by Faith. 
<**^55 Vines Lords Supp. 1x677) 2x3 Baptism is first for 
insition and implantation. 1702 C. Mather Mag7i. C/ir. 
HI. I. App.(i8^2)346 Asinner’s preparation for, implantation 
in, and salvation by, the glorious Lord Jesus Christ. 

C. Hath. The engi^ting of a morbid or malig- 
nant growth. 

X897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. HI. 538 The obseri’ations of 
Hauser have thrown some light on the implantation of 
cancer on the ulcer. Ibid. 725 These (growths] are to be 
regarded . . as e,\amples of successful implantation or graft- 
ing of particles of malignant growth. 

4, The introduction and fixing of a principle, 
idea, etc, in the mind, Cf. Implant 2 . 

1653 H. More Antid, Ath. (1662) 26 The implantation of 
the Idea of God in’the Soul. 1669 Gale CrL Gentiles i. iv. 
25 This desire of Navigation found a kind of natural im- 
plantation in these Rhcnicians. a 1708 Beveridge Thes. 
Thcol. (17x0) I. 362 The implantation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness in sanctification, taking away the implantation ^qf i 
Adam’s sin in us. xfiys E. White Life in Christ v. xxriii. , 
(1878) 475 The moral judgment which is oftentimes appealed | 
to by Christ as a correct rule of decision, because of divine 
implantation. 

5. The firm placing or planting of the foot, 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 59 By the protrusion and 

implantation of which [the muscular fool] into the soft bot- 
toms of the ponds and streams in xvhich these creatures 
(fresh-water mussels] live. 

b. Sitrg. (See quots.) PAssoattrib. 

x886 Syd.Soc. the planting of a new 

sound tooth into the cavity from which decayed one has 
been removed. Also, the engrafting of pieces of^cpiderems 
on the surface of an ulcer to promote sldn formation. 
Implantation, niedicanienial, the introduction of solid sub- 
stances into the structures of the body, either to d«trty a 
morbid growth or to produce a general therapeutical ^ect. 
Ibid., Inip/antaiiofi need/e, an instrument invented by Bruns 
for the practice of h iTodcnnatic implantation. 

Xiuplsmter (implantsi). [f- lifPLANT V. + 

-ER ^ .3 One who or that tvhich implants. 

1633 H. More Anted. Ath, i. v. 5 a- *7 There is an active 


and actual knowledge in a man of which these outward 
objects are rather the re-minders than the first begetters or 
impl^ters. 1883 A. H. Sayce in Contenrp. Rez'. Sept. 302 
The unplanter of love in the hearts of men. 

Implaster, obs. var. Emplaster sb. and v, 
Implastic(implai-stik),n. rare-'. [f.Ijr -2 + 
Plastic.] Not plastic, rigid. Hence ItoplasH-- 
city, implastic quality or condition. 

1823—34 Geodes Study ATed.ifiA. 4) IV. 143 Labour delar'ed 
or injured from implasticity .. of the soft parts. Ibid, ije 
Cases of an implastic rigidity. 

Implastration, var. Emplastbatiok, Obs. 
Xmplate (implc>-t), v. rare-’', [f. Im- 1 + 
Plate j-#.] tram, ‘ To put a plate upon as a 
covering ; to sheathe ; as, to implate a ship with 
iron ’ (Webster, 1864). 

tlmplaiisi'brlity. Obs. rare. [f. next + -ITT.] 
The quality or condition of being implausible ; 
want of plausibility. 

a 1639 tVoTTON in lieliq. (1635) 671 No doubt he had ob- 
tain'd a very important Office in. this State, but for the 
implausibility of his Person. 17^ G. Campbell Philos. 
Rhei. (1801) I- 1. V. 175 Implausibility may be surmounted. 

Implausible (implg-zib’l), «. [f. In - 2 + 

Plausible.] 

tl- Not worthy of applause; personally unac- 
ceptable. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit., After his death him seuer- 
ally succeeded.. his two Sons, Harold and Hardy Knought : 
Either of them implausible and burdenous to the English. 
2. ‘Not having the appearance of troth, probabi- 
lity, or acceptability; not plausible. 

rtx677 Barrow Semn. (x6S3> II. xxvi. 369 By so impotent, 
so implausible and improbable means. 1730 Swift Vtnd. 
Ld,CarteretVi\i&. 1761 HI. 190 Nothing can better improve 
political schoolboys than the art of making plausible or im- 
plausible harangues against the very opinion for which they 
resolve to determine. 1788 G. Campbell FourGosp. (1807) 

11. 84 This, though not implausible, is mere conjecture. 
1794 Burke Petit. Unitarians Wks. 1842 II. 475 When 
they mingle a political system with their religious opinions, 
true or false, plausible or implausible. 

Hence Implau'sibleness, implausibility ; Im- 
plau'sibly adv., not plausibly. 

i8t8 Todd, Implausibly. 1846 Worcester, Implausible- 
ness. Dr. Allen. 1894 Yellow Sk. I. 75 That^whicb is al- 
ready fair is complete, it may be urged— urged implausibly. 

Xmpleaclx (implf’tj), v. poet. rare. Also 6 
em-. [f. Im- 1 +■ Pleach.] tratis. To entwine, 
interweave. Hence Implea’ched///. a. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 205 Behold these tallents of 
their heir [= hair] With twisted mettle amorously empleacht. 
1829 Tennyson Timbuctoo 224 The fragrance of its compli- 
cated glooms And cool impleached twilights. 2863 Swin- 
burne Poems <5* Ball., Two Dreams 17s Where the green 
shadow thickliest impleached Soft fruit and writhen spray 
and blossom. 

Xmplead (implrd), v. Forms : a. 4 en-, 4-5 
emplede, 5-6 emplete, 6-9 emplead. / 3 . 5-6 
implode, -plete,6 ymplead, 7 impleade, 6- im- 
plead. [ad. AF. en-, etnpleder^O^. ejnpUidier, 
-pledier, -plaidier, etc., f. em- (Em-, Im- i) + plai- 
dier (F. plaider) to PleaLD.] 

1 . irons. To sue (a person, etc,] in a court of jus- 
tice, raise an action against. Now only arch. oiHist. 

o, (1292 Britton i. xii. § 6 Et voloms, qe touz prisouns 
soiat a tour responables a ceux qi les enplederount taunt 
cum eu.x serount en prisoun.] 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 481 KyngStephenewas..i-swore_..)?at he wolde enplede 
no man for his owne wordes. 1389 in Erig. Gilds (1S70) 84 
No brother ne sister of yis g>dde ne enplede ober in no place, 
for no dette ne trespas. a 1400 Ibid. 361 a foreyne era- 
pledy J>e teji^mge. cssoo in Amoldc Chron. (1811) 33 That 
none of y* fraunches of the forsayd cite be empleted 
eschequer [etc.]. 2359 in Strj'pe Ann. Ref. 1 . App. viii. 2t 
'The kings . . tenants in chief shall not be empleadid in the 
ecclesiasticall court. 

p. 2438 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xxiu 322 
Wherfore I charge Robt. my sene .. that he never vexe, 
implede, ne greve the forsala Sir John. 2464 T. Paston m 
P. Lett. No. 492 II. 163 Persones abill to plede and to be 
impletxd. 2 S *3 Fitzherb. Surv. 13 These manercftenaunt« 
shall nat plede nor be impleded of their tenementes by the 
kynges writte. x6xx Bible Acts xix. 38 If Demelnus rmd 
the craftesmen .. haue a matter against any man, the law is 
open, let them implead [/?- V. accuse] one another. 2705 
Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. 475 After a corporation is so 
formed and named, it acquires many powers .. As .. Ao 

or be sued, implead or be impleaded. 2879 Farrar o . 
Paul^yin. 11.57 Brethren who . . might be impleading one 
another at law before the tribunal of a heathen Frator. 

fb. To plead or prosecute (a suit)- 
1SS4 Act 14-2 Phil, ft Mary c. 8 5 JS 
Lands . . Is . . in your Courts only to be impleaded, » 

tried and judged. ; nf Obs 

1 2. To arraign, accuse, impeach. Const ef. uis. 

a 1600 Hooker £cct. Pat. vi. i\- § Socrates, 

of this history, Ordinal Baronins „ ,{58 

Soromen and Eudannon were all H ^ 

Cleveland Ce«.^<7««r(t 677) CAr. I - i/r 

. . as Accessary to my Guilt. rW 4 ,pl„dsd by subtil 

(1747) III. 75 the Tribunals of their Ene- 

and insinuating Oratois in 

mies. „.r.^inpleaded. .846 

H- cosily pardon a 

t!^u vSoufu"uVes Wou^^^ or related to 
fr“f e. pJd -S" “1“ To plead for. “ 
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J658 T. Wall GotVs Rev, agsi. P.names CJu 'c6 Saul_ had 
never impleaded the intent of sacrifice .. had it not yeilded 
him some hope to wipe off the guilt of his disobedience. 
1682 jVtr^o /Vrws from Bedtavi 13 Now he rakes Hell and 
the Devil. .And them impleads for to inspire his Muse. 1839 
Bailev Fextuiw (1852) 60 Let monarchs .. remember they 
are set on thrones As representatives, .-to implead with God 
and man. . <11850 Rossetti 1. (18741 137 How 

ma>*st thou be counselled to implead With God thine oum 
misdeed, And not another’s ! 

Hence Implea*ded///, tz., Implea’ding vhl.sh, 
1742 Frakcis Horace, Odes 11. i, O Pollio, thou the great 
defence Of sad, impleaded innocence. xB6t Pearson Early 
f( Mid. Ages Eng. xx.xiii, Twelve others .. %vho were to 
declare upon oath with whom the impleaded property lay. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 497 Redress for the im* 
pleading of a member during the session, 
flmpleadable (implPdab’l), Ohs. [f. Im- 
plead z;.-h-ABLE.] 

1 . That may be sued (as a person) or prosecuted 
(as a suit). 

1570-6 Lambarde Peratnh. Kent {. 1 Z 2 O 113 They be im- 
pleadable in their owne to^\’nes also, and not elsewhere. 
j68i Tidal S. CoUedge 5, 1 am a Free-man of London, and 
I am not inipleadable . . any where out of the Liberties of 
the City. 172^ R. Welton Suhst. Chr. Faith 234 The re- 
bellious and dislojTil ..are impleadable at a twofold bar. 
1B18 Cruise (ed. a) V. 117 They would by that means 

become frank fee, and not impleadable in bis court. 

2 . Capable of being pleaded or made a plea. 

1648 J. Gebee Might overcoming Right (1649) 33 Those 

actions . . shall be as impleadable by men. J701 Luttrell 
Brief Rel.{\Zyj)V. 26 That no pardon be impleadable to 
any impeachment in parliament. 

t Implea’daTile, a." Obs. [f. Im- - + Plead- 
able.] Not to be pleaded against, or met by any 
plea. 

1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 48 In what a lament- 
able condition therefore stands the vnhappie prisoner ; his 
inditement is impleadable, his evidence irrefutable, the fact 
impardonable, the iudge impenitrable. 16x4 T. Adams 
Fatal Banquet ii.Wks.1861-2 I. x§6 An impenetrable judge, 
an impleadable indictment, an intolerable anguish shall 
seize upon them. 

+ Implea'der. Ohs. [f. Implead v. *f -eh i,] 
One that impleads, sues, or prosecutes another ; a 
prosecutor, accuser, or impeacher. 

<1x577 Sir T. Smith Commonw. Eng. (163^) 109 In all 
judgements being two parties, the first we call theimpleader, 
.suiter, demander or demandant or plaintlfe. 1698 S. Clarke 
Script. Just, iii. 13 Who is my adversary? (my impleader, 
or he that enters an Action against me), 1770 Htst, Duelling 
3 (T.) The Gombette law,. allowed the expedient of duelling 
to those impleaders, whom the ad ministered oath to offenders 
did not sumciently satisfy. 

t Xmplea'Sing, m Oh. rare. [f. Ill- 2 + Pleas- 
ing.] Unpleasing, nnpleasant. 

160a Carew ComzvaU 68 a, L^t me lead you from these 
impleasing matters, nidtj OvERBuay A li'i/e 11638) 103 
Impleasing to all, as ail to him. 

Iinpleat(e, var. Iiiplete filled. 

Impledge (imple-d?), V. Also 6-7 empledge, 
(6 Se. implaidge). [f. Eli- or 1 m- 1 + Pledge. 
An Anglo-L. implegiatus occurs in the Laws of 
Henry I, suggesting that an Anglo-Fr. emplegier 
may have been in use. Cf. OY.plegier, icth c.] 
irans. To put in pledge; to pledge, pawn; to 
give as security ; to engage. Also rejl. 

o- *548 Hall Chrvn., Ediu. 71^239 'Ilie countj’e., which 
kynge Charles . . had before engage, and empledged to 
duke Philip. 1630 Bratkwait Eng. Genilem, (1641) 147 
Whosoever he be that marrietb a wife, empledgtng his faith 
unto her by a ring. 

*597 , Mo^go^ierie C/^rrrxV ^ 1453 Implaidging 

and waidgmg Baith twa thair lyves for myne. <z 1656 Ussher 
Po7ver Princes ir. (1683) 185 'I'hey have not onely impledged 
themselves the one into the other upon Farth, but also to 
God in Heaven. x_8i4 Scott 7.<f. of Isles i. viii, This aus- 
picious momT’hat bids the daughter of high I>orn Impledge 
her spousal faith to wed The heir of mighty Somcried. i88r 
Swinburne <l/<i?y Stuart 1. ii. 49 The great life’s gage of 
En^and ; in whose name Lie all our own impledged. 
'f'Implefy, v. Ohs. rare^^. In 7 implefie. 
[f. L. implore (see Implete) + -rr.] To fill 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Implement (rmplfment), Forms: 6yn-, 
ymple-, (imply-, empell-, hympyll-), 6-8 im- 
pliment, (7impell-, emploi-, imploye-), 5- im- 
plement. [app. ad. L. implhneninvi a filling up 
(f. itnplere to fill ; see Implete) taken in the sense 
of * that which serves to fill up or stock (a house, 
etc.) ’ ; in which sense implementa occurs in an 
Anglo-L. letter of 1541 (see sense 1 below) and 
may have been in considerably earlieruse. Of OF. 
einplement, from tvtpler to fill, fill up, Godefroy 
cites only one example, in sense * filling up, fulfil- 
ling, completing *. The word was evidently some- 
times referred to Employ v.^ and so confused with 
tmploymtntf as if=Uhing employed or used*.] 

I. 1 . pi. Things that serve as equipment or out- 
fit, as household furniture or utensils, ecclesiastical 
vessels or vestments, wearing apparel or ornaments, 
etc. In svi^. An article of furniture, dress, etc. 

[Cf. Letter of 1541, Rymer, XIV. 723 Cum omnibus et 
omnimodis vasibu-s, jocalibus, ornamentis, bonis, catallis, et 
Implemenlis.] 

X4S4 E. E. Wills (1882) 132 Reparaclons and implemenlis 
dwe to the .. Cathedral Chirche of se>'iit powle. *496-7 


Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 I 12 All other goodcs and imple- 
mentis of Houshold to be used in their Houses. *505 in 
Eng. Gilds {1870) 327 Here fTohvyth the ymplcmentes of 
the I'aylouiy’s hallc. 1532 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768)36, I considered, howe great aboundaunce of impU- 
mentes was in that &malle vcssclc. 1566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 77 Item one pax one cruilt one vail 
with all other empcllmcntes of supcreticion, x6xo F. God- 
win Bps. cf Eng. 2x8 He left for an implement of liis house 
at Ely a woonderfuH sumptuous and costly table. 264X 
Margate Par. Register m Macm. Mag. XLlII. 196 A note 
of such goods .and imployemenis as arc belonglnge to the 
parishe church of St. John’s Baptist, in the Isle of Thaneil. 

<2x656 UsSHCR Ann. vi. 1x658) 522 To defray ihis^ they were 
forced to . make their women club their attynng imple- 
ments, to make up the sum. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1, 110 All the Sea-men have Capots, and it seems to 
me to be so necessary an Implement, not only for Sea-men, 
but for all that travel by Sea. /ti779 Wardurton Div, 
Et'gai. It. iv. Wks. 1788 1, 253 A goltfen bough, we see, utis 
an important implement, and of very complicated intention 
in the shews of the Mysteries. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr, 
«5r Reg. Art (1850)^6 They wear the stole and alba as dea- 
pons, and bcar-the implements of the mass. x8sx D. Wilson 
Prefu Ann. {1863) 11. iv. ix. 465 The use of the consecrated 
bell as one of the most cs-cntial ecclesla-stica) implements. 
fig. a x62s J, King in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. li*&. xxxix. 
4 Dispose of your bodies and souls, and all the implements 
of them both. 

.. tb. In more general sense: Requisites. Ohs. 

x^x R. Johnson Kittgd. Comnnv. (1603) 38 More 
implements then a spacious sea coast are incident to this 
busines: he must have plenty of timber and cordage; he 
must be furnished with a people practised In se.i affaires 
[etc.]. 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. X775 X. 132 Water, 

cordials, and all necessaiy implements being brought, Miss 
Bath was at length recovered and placed in her chair. 

2 . pi. The app.3ratus, or set of utensils, instru- 
ments, etc. employed in any trade or in executing 
any ])iece of work; now chiefly in agiHcultnral 
implements OT as a synonym of 'tools*; frequent 
as a generic term for the tools, weapons, etc. used 
by savage or primitive man, as ^int implements. 
In sing. A tool, instrument. 

1538 Leland ///«. III. 114 King Henry the vij..erectid 
..^great Brutng Houses with the Implcmenies to serve his 
Shippes. 1567 Richmond. Wilts (Surtees) 202 In the same 
garner, .vj gaddes of yron. .Other implements in the sayme 
garner. x6x2 CitArMAW Widdosves T. Wks. 1873 HI. 76 
My stay hath been prolonged With hunting obscure noolcs 
for these cmploimenls la crowbar and a halter). x6i6 Surfu 
& Markii. Country Fanne 533 Thus you see the diuersille 
of plowes . .now it is meet to know the implements belonging 
to their draught. 1641 Tenues de la Ley. Implements, . . it is 
used for thingsof necessaiy usein any tr.ade or mystery, which 
are implyed in the practice of the said trade. 2724 Swift 
Drapiers Lett, Wks. 1755 VI. ii. 49 Wood hath, .his tools 
and implements prepared to coin six times as much more. 
X767 A. Young Farm. Lett, to People 310 He should make 
drawings of every machine and implement of husbandly 
that diners from those of his own country. 1875 Towett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 204 An artisan, who had all the implements 
necessarj' for his work. 1879 Lubbock Sci, Lect. v. 152 It 
is a great mistake to suppose that implements of stone were 
abandoned difdctly metal was discovered. 
fg. ^2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 187 '2 Those 
Sciential rules, which arc the implements of instruction. 
x86z Goulburn Pers. Relig. v. iv. (1873) 288 The imple- 
ments with which Christianity works. 1B67 Mill Inaug. 
Addr, 7 The necessary mental implements for the work 
they have to perform. 

b. Applied to a person ; cf. iustmment, tool. 
2628 Ford LovePs Mel. 11. ii, I am TrolHo, Your honest 
implement. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xiii, This, .man was a 
most useful implement to us evcrjnvhere. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 1x5 The Messenger .. was an Implement in his 
Master’s Hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 5x1 
That meanness which marked them out as fit implements of 
tyranny. 

H. 1 3 . Something necessary to make a thing 
complete ; an essential or important constituent 
part. Ohs. rare. 

163* Lithcow Trav. i. 14 The Clergy, which are the two 
parts of the inhabitants, (brides the Jewe.s and Curtezans, 
which are the greatest implements of the other third part). 
1650 Fuller iv. vi. 201 Because they have utterly 

lost the mj’sterj' of making the blew ribband, .an essenliall 
implement of the fringes. 

4 . Sc, Law, Fulfilment, full performance (cf. 
Implement v. i ). 

17^ Erskine Princ. Sc. Lar.v (1809) 334 Obligations may 
be dissolved by performance or implement. 2862 Shirley 
Hugse Crit. iv. 195 Such conditions are clearly inconsistent 
with the duties . , and it may fairly be doubted . . whether 
implement of them could be enforced 1B68 Act 31 ^ 32 
Vtci. c. 100 § Such note shall not have the effect .. of 
excusing obedience to or implement of the interlocutor re- 
cl aimed against. 

m. 6. attrih. and Comh. Implement-bearing 

= Impleuentifekoos. 

1862 Illustr. Lend. News 5 July ca/i The implement and 
cattle departments were laid out with a masterly hand. 
1872 Sir j. Anc. Stone Implements lixn. 426 The 

deposition of the implement-bearing beds,. extended over a 
very considerable space of time. X89X Dk. Argyll in 19^/1 
Jan. 26 Vigorous attempts have been made to treat 
all implement-bearing gravels as fluviatile. 

Implement (rmpUmOTt), v. Chiefly Sc. [f. 

Implement jA] 

1 . irons. To complete, perform, carry into effect 
(a contract, agreement, etc.) ; to fulfil (an engage- 
ment or promise). 

r®e6 T. Giilies of Baimahewan 23 (Jam.) This was 

an obligation incumbent upon him, which the petitioners 


were entitled to insist that he should implement. 2833 Act 
36-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 90 'J'he decree or order of court has 
not been duly implemented. 2865 Alex. Smith Smutn. 
Shye II. 138 He n.ad seen the boatmen, and fully imple- 
mented his promise. 2879 7 'imes 22 Nov. (Mr. Gladstone 
in Scotland), On that day . . Mr. Gladstone is expected to 
implement no fewer than three engagements. 

b. To cirry out, execute (a piece of work). 

2837 WiiiTTOCK, etc. Bh. Trades, Optician (1842) 354 Any 

simuar invention which he may be employed to implement 
for the contrivers. 

c. To fulfil, satisfy (a condition). 

x857^NiCHOL O'c/. Sci. 63/1 The chief mechanical 

requisites of the barometer are implemented in such an 
instrument as the following. 2870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 
38 How are the conditions of thermo-electricity implemented 
by the ihaterials of the earth? 

2 . To complete, fill up, supplement. 

2843 Burton Benthamiana 166 Projects for implementing 
w,iges by pauper relief. 2855 Bain Senses ^ Inf. 111. iv. 
1 15 (2864) 604 The h«rer must implement the process, by 
the force of his own mind. 

3 . To provide or fit with implements. 

^ x886 Edin, Rev. Oct. 362 Whether armed for defence, or 
implemented for industiy. 

Implemental (impl/me-ntal), a. [f. IiiPLE- 
MENT jA + -AL.] Of the nature of an implement or 
implements: fR- Essentially constituent ; b. In- 
strumental, practically effective. 

_ 2676 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 IV, 154 All the 
ill that could have come of it would have been, that such 
kinds of bishops should have proved less implemental. 2746 
W, Horsley /' h<j/(^48) I. ix A Statesman proper to govern 
this Implemental Common-wealth. 2874 Bushnell For’ 
Msieness Sf Lasv iv. 220 The threefold substance of doctrine 
here set forth is to be his [the Holy Spirit’s] implemental 
power. 

Implementiferons (fimplftnenti-feres), a. 
Geol. [f. as prec. + -(i)PEROU8.] Containing (stone) 
implements used by early man, 
tiSs Nature XXIIl. 604 'J’he well-known and accepted 
impicmentiferous river-gravels. 1B94 J, Geikie Gt. luAgc 
(ed. 3) 640«o/<?,l’he valleys containing the impicmentiferous 
deposits. 

+ Imple'se, var. eniphsc, Ejipless, to please. Sc. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Egifciane 1477 To succure all pat 
one his modir dere wil cal, & implese hjTC with bartly wil 
S: lef pare syne & serwe hjTC til. 

tlmple*te,fl. Ohs. [ad, L. pa. pple. 

of itnplere to fill up, f. im~ (1h- + *ple-re to fill-] 

Filled, replete (with something). 

2568 C. Watson Polyh, 8 b, A Citie. impleatc with inestim- 
able treasure. 2597 A. M. tr. Cuillemeau's Fr, Chtrurg. 
25/2 Ajittle kinde of spoone full and implete with pouider of 
corro.siue. x6^ J, T. in Phil. Trans. XVIII, 2x2, 1 found 
..its Vesicles impleat with a grumous Blood. 

Implete (implr l), V. U.S. [f* L. implete, pph 
stem of itnplere (see prec.).] (rans. To fill. 

286* N. y. Independent 31 July 4 It was the purpose 
of Mr. Calhoun .. to implete the Government silently vvith 
Southern principles. x886 Beecher in Homilet, Rev. 
(U. S.) May 422 He [God] impletes all lands, all breadths, 
above, below, evcr>'where. 

Implete, obs. var. Implead, 

Xmpletion (impirjbn). [ad. late L. irnplHidw 
rw, noun of action from implerex see Implete rr.] 
1. The action of filling; the condition of being 
filled; fullness. 

1583 Stubdes Anat. Ahus. i. (1877) 104 Booth not the 
impletion and sacietie of meates and drinks, prouoke lust? 
1646 'Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xvi. 145 Upon a., 
plentifull impletion there may perhaps succeed a disruption 
of the matrix. 2650 Greenhill Ezekiel 72 Impletion— 
when the Spirit . . tills the heart of any with Divine graces 
and influences. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 146 
The stomach and bowels have been accustomed to the 
stimulus of food, and a certain degree of impletion. 2863 
H. James Subst. fr Shadozu xv. 256 The depletion of his 
[man’s] natural pride and self-seeking in order to his subse- 
quent spiritual impletion with all Divine gentleness peace 
and Innocence. 

+ 2 . Fulfilment, accomplishment (of prophecy): 
26x5 T. Adams Leaven 100 The impletion of scriptures, 
we** had so prescribed of him. x68t H. More E.xp. Dan. 
App. ii. 293 The impletion of that Prophecy is .. already 
past. <i 1716 South Senn. (1744) X. 197 The very literal 
impletion of the prophecy. 

3 . Bot. The filling up of the disk or cup of a 
flower with petals, by the conversion of stamens, 
nectaries, etc. into petals; the ‘doubling’ of a 
‘single’ flower, whereby it becomes Jlore pletio. 

27^88 J. Lee Introd. Bot, i. xx. (ed. 4) 61 The Impletion 
of Simple Flowers, is by the Increase either of the Petals, 
or of the Nectarium. 

Hence Imple’tionist, one who advocates imple- 
tion or filling up : see quot. 

288^ .S‘<i/. 14 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 

question [Scotch crofters].. may be summarized by the two 
uords Mmplelionist’ and ‘ depletionist Ibid^., The im- 
pletionist recommends .. lowering of rents, increase of 
pasturage privileges, ‘rooting in the soil and all the rest 
of it. 

t Imple ’tive, G- Obs. rare. \l. implet; 
stem ol itnplere (see Implete a.) + -ive.J Having 
the qnality of filling. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv*. 270 Such [medicaments] os 
are calefactive, warme and impletive. 2677 Galk Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 14 The Divine Bonitie, saith Proclus .. is..im- 
pletive of althings and conversivc of alihings into itself, 
i* Imple'tory, a. Ohs. rare~'K [f. ns prec. 

•¥ -OBY.] Characterized by fulfilment. 
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1647 Trapp Ccvtm. Hcbr. x. 18 An Impletorj’ remission, 
as now in the new Testament, not a promissory, as under 
the old. 

tl'inplex, «. Ofs. rare. [ad. L. impltx-us, 
pa. pple. of impkctlre to entwine, f. im- (iM- 1 ) + 
plecthe to twist, plait. (Cf. F. implexe, 17 th c.)] 
involved ; having a complicated plot. 

1710 Addison No.' 297P2 The Fable. .is, according 
to Aristotle’s Division, either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there Is no change of Fortune in it ; Implex, 
when the Fortune of the chief Actor changes from Bad to 
Good, or from Good to Bad. _i779;-8x Johnson L. P., Ccnviey 
Whs. 11. 60 The fable is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. 

i" Xiuplex, V, Obs. rare, [f. L. iviplex-^ ppl. 
stem of impleci^re : see prec.] irans. To entwine. 

i6« A. Stafford Glory cvij, These forme thy Ghyr- 
lonoT Wherof Myrtle green .. is so implexed, and laid in, 
between. 

+ Zmplexed, ppl. n, Ohs. [f. prec. or L. im~ 
plex-us Implex a, + -ed i.] Entwined ; also Jig, 
Involved, complicated ; a= Implex a, 

^ a x6i9 Fotherby Atkeovi, ii. iii. § 3 {1622) 219 The often 
iteration, and implexed application of the termes, of One, 
and Many, and Being. 1678 Codworth IiiteU. Syst. Pref. 2 
A concatenation or implexed series of causes, 
t Imple'sion. Obs. rare, [ad. late L. im- 
plexion-e/nj noun of action from impUctere\ see 
Implex.] Comjilication, intertwining. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst, r, ii. § 22. 07 The mutual 
occursions and rencounters of atoms, .. their cohesions, 
implexlous, and emanglement.<s. . 

Imple*xoU 8 , a. Boi, [f. L. implex-tis (see Im- 
plex c.) + -ous.] ‘ Entangled, interlaced’ 

Bot. 1866). 

+ Imple'xare. Obs. rare, [f. L. implex- (see 
Implex a.') + -uue.] An infolding, a fold. 

1578 Banister HUt. Man vin. joo Nature, .bath engrauen 
these cornered implexures, that in them the Ihinne Mem- 
bran. .might insinuate it selfe. 

Implia'ble (impbi-abT'), a.T rare. [f. Im-2 + 
Pliable; cf. K. impliable.'] Not pliable; ta- 
ll e.xible. 

« *734 North 1. ii. ■ § 2 (1740) 32 All Matters 

rugged and impliable to the Design must be suppressed or 
corrupted. 1831 Fraser's Mag, IV. 320 The impliable and 
disjointed stun they are obliged to render into tolerable 
English. * 

Impli’a^le, a.^ [f. Imply v, + -able.] Cap- 
able of being implied, 

^1865 Isaac Taylor {F, Hall). Iln mod. Diets.) 
Implial (impbi’al). rare. [f. Imply v. + -al 
II. 5 : after deniall\ An act of implying ; impli- 
cation. 

1846 G.. S. Faber Lett, Tractar. Secess. Popery 116 Let 
us test the amount of this mere implial. 
t Impli’ance. Obs, rare. [f. Imply v. + -akce.] 
The action of implying ; implication. 

J697 R. CARvC/rmw/. 11. ii. in, viii. 237 Their Magistrate 
in Chief, at least 8 Years before ibis Convention, which 
must be the Apostle's Impliance. 

't'Zmpli'cament. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
plicdmmt-uin entanglement, f. imptiedre : see Im- 
plicate arid -MENT.] Entanglement. 

C14S0 tr. De Iviitationew. viii. 49 Be pure and fre wijjin- 
fur)>e wi))Out implicament or incombraunce of eny creature. 

t I’mplicancy, Obs. rare. [ad. L, type *rV;/- 
plicdntia, f. impliedre : see Implicate v. and -ancy. ' 
Cf. F. implicance ( 17 th c,).] Entanglement, con- 
fusion ; contradiction of terms. 

1638 Chilungw. Relig. Proi. j. v. § 60. 276 He gives such 
evident reason of them, (which can hardly be done to prove 
implicaucy true) that whereas you say, he will never be able 
to salve them from contradiction [etc.]. Ibid. vi. § 2. 325 That 
science and knowledge, .are Synonimous termes, and that a 
knowledge of a thing absolutely unknown is a plain impllc- 
ancy, 1 think are things so plain, that you will not require 
any proofe of them. 

Implicate (i'mpliktT), ppl, a. and sb. Also 
6 implicat, -plycate. ' [ad. L. implicdl-us, pa. 
pple. oi impliedre \ see Implicate 

A. , adj. 1. Intertwined, twisted together ; also, 
wrapped up 'Lviih, entangled or involved in. Now 
rare, 

1536 Bellenden Cron. .S“r<7/. (1821) I.p. Ixii, The history 
of Scotland is sa implicat with the history of Tngland, that 
[etc.). 1555 Eden Decades 157 As the lycertes are imply- 

cate in the tayles of the vipers. 1583 Stubbes Anat.Abits. 
1.(1877) 129 The poore man is so implicate and wrapped in 
on euerie side. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 513^ The Veins 
appear to be strangely iiitangled and implicate. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 273 Folia aggregated, and crowdedly 
implicate. 

1 2. Involved, intricate. Ohs. 

1553 Edf>n Decades 98 What this implicate Hiperbole, or 
aduancement meaneth. 1588 T ravkcf. Lnioiers Log. 11. ii. 

87 If you resolve such implicate propositions thus [etc.), 
2637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose \\. 6 Wee see so mani- 
fold, so implicate, so confused questions of fihilosophie. 

B. sb. 1 . Entanglement, confusion : cf. Im- 
PLICANOV. Obs. 

1638 Sanderson Setyn. (1854) 1. 181 It seemeth then to be 
a mere implicat, a contradiccion in adjeciOy to say that a 
thing is sold, and yet for nothing. 

2. That which is implied or involved. 
t88x A. B. Bruce Chief End Ret>el. vi. 266 But even with- 
out consulting the Scriptures we can determine for ourselves j 


the speculative implicates of revelation. 1885 Maudslev 
Body-fy Willi, vi. 95 'l*he implicate of the moral imperative is 
not liberty but constraint, x8^ Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. 
360 The doctrine and its implicates must simply be staled. 
Hence f I-mplicately adv., by implication. 

^ *SS5 Harpsfieli> Divorce Hen. VI II 152 It is in no other 
translation expressedly, but.. it is there implicately. 

Implicate' (i;mplik(;'t), v. [f. h. implicat-^ 
ppl. stem of impliedre to entangle, involve, connect 
closely, etc., f. im- (lM-i)+///fc*<f/y to fold, twist;] 
. 1 . trans. To intertwine; to wreathe, t\vist, or 
knit together ; to entwine, to entangle, 
i6io Holland Catnden's Brit. 1. 550 The boughes and 
armes of trees twisted one within another, so implicated the 
woods together that [etc.]. r666 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ 

Qual. 402 [They] implicate, and intangle themselves together 
soi as to make, as »t were, little knots. rBoz Paley Avx/. 
Tkeol. ix. § 3 (z8i^) 113 Owing to the muscles employed In 
the act of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles 
of the lower jaw. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Me'al II. 
3S3 The various descriptions of wirewoik in which the open 
spaces are of fanciful forms, require to be carefully im- 
plicated by the hand. 

./ig. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 551 
The artist . . takes up .. two or more views of the subject in 
hand ; combines, implicates, and contrasts them. 

To entangle mentally, to confuse. Obs, 
1623 Shirley Love-tricks iii. v. Good men of the jury . . I 
will not implicate you with ambages and circumstances. 

c. To entwine (things non-material) in or with 
(other things). 

1826 E. Irving Babylon I. Introd. 35 The church is a 
polity . . wherewith be is to implicate aU bis hopes., desires, 
and prayers. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies Introd. 
U852) 2Q The interests of Individuals are so implicated in 
those of the cominuoiiy, that [etc.). >873 H. Rogers Orig. 

Bible ii. (1875) 8i Christianity was not designed to be . . 
implicated with the fortunes of any earthly polity. 

2 . To involve : a- To involve in its nature or 
meaning, eras a consequence or inference ; to imply ; 
to comprise. 

x6bo W. Watson Decachordon vn. vii. (1602) 195 Other- 
wise it implicates a contradiction. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennf.tt 
Begear Girl II. 103 Old Frazer .. n.id .. filled the office of 
loiAcer at Castle Gowrand— a phrase that implicates the com- 
binedduttesofsteu'urd and bailiff. *802 AIrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Visit 11. 223 So much reserve and mystery . .assuredly 
implicated something wrong. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthns. v. 
(1867) 109 If these doubtful opinions implicate inquiries 
which the unlearned can never prosecute. 1838 Hawthorne 
Fr. <5- It. frnls. (1S72) I- 59 There was never any idea of 
domestic comfort .. Implicated I'n such structures. 
Howells Impressio^ts «5- Ex/. 284 That first lesson of civi- 
lisation which iny w'ords implicate. 

b. To involve (a person) in a charge, crime, 
etc. ; to bring.into actual connexion wild ; to show 
to be concerned. (Also without construction.) 

1797 Mrs. Raocliffe I/alian-xvi, These ruffians, who 
have dared to implicate that innocent rictim. .in the charge. 
x8o8 Pike Sottrees Jifississ. iti. App. 78 Duplicity . .in some 
degree always implicates the character of a military man. 
xif9 Macaulav Hist. Eng. iv. 1 . 503 In no conspiracy 
against the government badaQuaker beenimplicated. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr, vi- iii. (1864) III. 442 Each party strove 
to implicate the other with ibe name of an odious heresy. 
X870 Freeman Nortn. Ceng. (cd. 2) I. App. 721 The En- 
comiast. .does not say a word implicating Eadric. 

C. To involve or include in the operation of 
something ; to affect or cause to be affected in the 
action of something. 

1798 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 242 Your feelings have 
no doubt been much implicated by it. 1859 Mill Liberty 
v. (1865) 60/2 This question presents no difficulty, .so long as , 
the will of all the persons implicated remains unaltered. ' 
1880 M. Mackenzie Dis, Throat ^ Nose I. 144 It is much 
more rare for the muscles of the larynx and trunk to be 
implicated [in diphtheria). 1887 Alien. ^ Neurol. VIII. 633 
The brain is pathologically implicated in insanity. 

Hence I inplicftted ppl. a., inwoven, involved, 
intertwisted, entwined, etc. /rV,and_/^. ; I*mplicat- 
in^ppl. a.f intertwining. 

a 1^3 Urquhart Rabelais ni. xxxvu. 308 The implicating 
Involutions and Feiterings of Gins. 1752 Fawkes Descr. 
May (R.*, The painted biids their cunning fabrics made, 
Or on the oak, or implicated thorn. iBzi Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. It. iv. 87 The implicated orbits woven Of the wide- 
wandering stars. ’X83* Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. vi. 324 
Where the performance of either of the promises is made by 
either to depend on the performance of the other, the several 
conventions are cross or implicated. 

t I’mplicateJiess. Obs. rare. [f. Implicatl c. 

+ -NESS.j The quality of being implicate; intricacy. 

x68s H. AfORE Paralip. Prophet. 103 (Arguments] with- 
out any impllcatcuess or operosity from Authentic Testi- 
monies. 

Implication (implik^'/on). [ad. L. impHcd- 
iidn-em entwining or entangling, noun of action f. 
impliedre to Implicate. Cf. F. implication (16th 
c.) complicity, contradiction.] 

1 . The action of involving, entwining, or en- 
tangling; the condition of being involved, en- 
tangled, twisted together, intimately connected or 
combined. Also Jg^ 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xii- (1869) 182 Seculere 
implicacioun and worldlxche ocupacioun. X378 Banister 
Hist. Man viti. ixi Ojmp.'irable to the implications of the 
sinewes of the arme. 16*3 C^keram, Imptication, a UTap- 
ping in, or iniangling. a x6^ Nauntov Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 

43 Sir Thomas I’crrot .. mamed a Lady of great honour, of 
the Kings familiarity, which arc presumptions of some im- 
plication. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 600/1 By 


implication of some Atoms cohering mutually to one another. 
1728 Earbery tr. Burnet's .Vt. Dead I. 27 Distinguished 
from the corporeal machines and the irnplications of matter. 
1832 Austin 'puHspr. (1879) L ' *• 3*5 A convention bilateral 
IS formed by the Implication of several unilateral conventions. 
1843 J- Martineau Chr, Life (1867) 14 The mj-stic impli- 
cation of his nature with ours. 

■ 2 . The action of implying ; the fact of being im- 
plied or involved, without being plainly expressed , 
that which is involved or implied in something else. 

1581 W. Ckarke in Confer, iv. (1584) Bbiij, Inferred in 
the scripture by good proofes of consequence and implica- 
n'on. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. in Carhicy It is but an 
implication, it is not determined. 1701 Norris Ideal IVorld 
J. it. 35 Here, .isa plain implication of an intelligible human 
nature. 1790 Paley Horip Paul. Wks. 1825 III. 120 He 
does not say this is different from ordinary usage— this U 
left to implication. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 
63 Facts, of which the clear implications can by no party 
be denied. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § 7. 20 These 
implications of the Evolution-Hypothesis, we shall now see 
barmonixe with the leading moral ideas men have otherwise 
reached. 

b. By implication : by Avhat is implied though 
not formally expressed, by natural inference. 

CX3SS HARPSFiELDD/rvrtf^.^w.K///{Camden)33 Though 
not by express words, yet by implication and meaning. 16x3 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 54 It followes by implication that 
amongst posterity, some one mus.t have precedence. X793 
T. jEvrERSON Writ. 1x859) IV. 36 It does not give it to 
France, either expressly or by implication. 1870 Freeman 
Norm.Cong. (ed.21 1. App. 659 The Chronicles., seem to call 
him Ealdorman by implication. 

3 . The process of involving or fact of being in- 
volved in some condition, etc. 

X873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2! 173 This impli- 
cation of the lymphatics is much more marked than in the 
sarcomata [etc.]. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 17 The 

younger the sufferers [from acute rheumatism) the greater 
the liability to cardiac implications. 

Implicative (i'mpliktf^tiv), a, and sb. [f. Im- 

TLICATE V. -h -IVE.] 

A.adj. Having the quality of implying; tending 
to imply or implicate. 

x6o2 Fulbecice 2mi Pi. Parall. 17 The rcceit of such 
goodes into the Inne is an impUcatiue promise, that the 
goodes shall be safe. x8x8 Colebrooke Trent. Oblig. Con- 
tracts 1. X5 Implied or impUcalive contracts are such as 
reason and justice dictate. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 

1. 94 That existence and knowledge were identical and 
mutually implicative. 1872 F. W. Robinson Bridgeof Glass 
1. 1, ix. Z24 The words .. were more in pity for the man «« 
than Implicative of any thought for himsell. 

fB. That which implies; a statement or 
writing implying something more than it expressly 
states. Obs. rare. 

1389 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 111. v. (Arb.) J63 This 
£glogue..was misUked..as an impUcatiue, nothing decent 
nor proportionable to Poltlo his fortunes and calling. 

Hence I’mpUcativclyaify. (?tf'^f.),byimpUcation. 
*S79 J* Stubbes Gaping Gulf E'vfhy Which, as a former 
fayth, IS impUcaiively excepted in anyjruce with an infidel. 
1602 Fulbecke Pandectt'sZ 7 Such thinges as are not ver- 
bailie forbidden, ore implicatiuelie permitted, a 1676 Hale 
Hist. Placit. Cor. xlix. § 2 (Mason) Virtually and impU- 
call vely, and by necessary consequence, it takes away clergy 
..in all those cases. 

+ I'mplicatory, a. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. 
-h-OKV.J Of entangling nature or character. 

X642 View Print. Bk. ini. Obsesvat. 3 A Laborinth of im- 
plicatorj' and inextricable Errours. 1706 J. Sergeant Acc. 
Chapter (1853) 38 To suppose that the brief.. does not con- 
tain a sense implicatory and destructive to itself. 

Implicit (imjiU sit), a. Also 7 implicite. [a. 

F. impHciie or ad. L. implicit-usj later form tor 
impliedt-us Implicate ppl. <7.] 
fl. Entangled, entwined, folded or twisted to- 
gether; involved. Obs. 

x6o8 Topsell Scr/ents (1658) 767 Epithets .. given to 
snakes . . as . . green, infolded or implicit, horrible. 1667 
Milton P. L. vn. 323 The humble Shrub, And bush witn 
frizl’d hair implicit, a 1803 Beattie Hares 92 No hand liad 
wove the implicit maze. 

fig. _ x6x4 Lodge Senecay Episi. 239 How pleasant and 
expedite the life of those men is that follow them ; how 
bitter and impHcite theirs is that have beleeved opinion more 
then truth. 1620 Granger Div. Lcgike 117 Manner of 
handling, which is double, viz. . . infolded, or unfolded ; im- 
pliciie, or explicile. 

•f* b. Involved in each other ; overlapping. Obs. 
1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 8 The uncertainly of 
heathen chronologj*, when .. implicite years are given out 
for solid. X704 Hearse Duct. Hist. (17x4) L 284 They took 
implicit years for solid, and placed those Kings in a suc- 
cession which were contemporary with one another. 

2 . Implied though not plainly expressed ; natur- 

ally or necessarily involved in, or capable of being 
inferred from, something else. Implicit funetton 
(see quot. 1802). . • , . 

XS« in Harington Nupe Ant. 57 p ,[fc„A5 

implicit, 1 send again to know more dearlj. 

Pilgrimage (1614) 366 Magike .. which « 
impIkUe fompaci with Divk .6<s 

C. Il'arr,s 133 And ill. King of } ' 

promises, and some implicite tbr^ts ^ 

Srotherheroin. i7« oilhcr 

Scripture-proofs of tho Eicmiiyof Cod tht Son aro-.nincr 
implicit, ^yndirecl. Traling 'llic suborn 

goSg in ra buy something which had struck her fanc> ! 

S .-rplidt faUhood poised tWsh fact ttttttd. .Zgx j. 



IMPLICITLY. 
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IMPLOSIVE. 


Edwards Diff. Calculus L § 8 (ed. 2) 3 If the function be 
not expressed directly in terms of the independent variable 
..the function is said to be implicit. 

-[•13, Of persons having some implied quality: 
Virtual, though not professed or avowed. Obs, ■ 
1610 Donke Pseudo-Martyrr^^ One may bee an implicite 
roart>Te, though he know not why he died. 1633 Earl 
Man'ch. Al Mondo (1636) 114 Deferring as well as presum- 
ing, makes many men implicite Atheists. 1660 Burney 
Ke'pfi. Aipoi» (i66i) 130 All the kings of the Earth joyn their 
mutual forces for the Crown, when they design Justice; they 
are implicite confederates. 

G. Of ideas or feelings ; Contained in the mind 
without being clearly formulated ; vague, indefinite. 
Now’ rare. 

1659 Geuil. Calling iz 6 g 6 ) 107 Men take up general and 
implicite prejudices. 1^4 Butler Hud. n. i. 547 "Tis no 
implicite, nice Aversion T' your Conversation, jNIelne, or 
Person. 1690 Locke 1. ii. (1695) ii The Under- 
standing hath an implicit Knowledge of these Principle.^, 
but not an explicit. 1738 Hume Hum. Kat. 1. § 15 Views 
and sentiments .. so implicit and obscure that they often 
escape our strictest attention. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. 
iii, Tito's implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in ver>' explicit thoughts. 

d. Virtu.illy or potentially contained in. 

1657 Burleu's Viafp' [zZsZ) IL 371 All those things were 
implicit in my eye m the oath. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. V, viii, To evolve the blessing implicit in all heaven’s 
chastenings. 1874 Sayce Compar. Pltuol. vi. 24s The un- 
developed conceptions that Jay implicit in it have been 
severally marked off one from the other. 

Sr Implicit faith ( =eccl. impiitiia)^ fhith 

in spiritual matters, not independently arrived at 
by the individual, but involved in or subordinate 
to the general belief of the Church ; hence, resting 
on the authority of another ■without doubt or in- 
quiry ; unquestioning, unreser\'ed, absolute. So im- 
plicit belif confidence^ obedience^ submission, etc. 
[1601 Bp. W. Barlow Def. Prot. Rtli^. 70 Fidem i/m 
licitam, a faith involved and folded within the Church 
eleefe. 1605 A. Wotton Ausnv. Pop. Articles 29 Their 
pdes i/nplicita, their Colliers faith, which leaches them to 
beleeve as the Church doth, but never instructs them, .in al 
the severall matters of beleefe.] 16x0 Donne Pseudo. 
Martyr Pref. C iij a, The implicite faith and blinde assent 
which you were used to give heretofore to the spiriiu.all 
supremacy. Il/id. 195 The implicite obedience imagin’d to 
bee vowed to the Church in baptisme. 1640 Quarles 
Enchirid. iv. ixxxix, Hee that beleeves with an implicite 
Faith, is a meere Empricke in Religion. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vr. § 388 An implicit Reverence for the Court. 
1786 T. Jefferson JFrit, (1859) II. 30 An implicit respect 

f aid to the laws of the land. x8*o \V. Irving Sketch Bk. 

. 98, 1 would place implicit confidence in an Englishman's 
description of the regions beyond the cataracts of the Is'IIe. 
x^S M. Pattison Ess, (18S9) 1 . 16 The Frank .. learned 
with implicit belief his faith from the mouth of the Roman 
priest. 1869 Freeman Nor//t. Co/iq. III. xii. 244 These 
glaring contradictions, .are^quite enough to hinder us from 
putting implicit faith in a single uncorroborated detail. 

•{•b. Hence (erroneously) : Absolute, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, as in implicit ignorance. Obs^ 
1625 Bacon (Arb.) 429 When the Peace 

xS grounded, but*vpon an implicite ignorance. <:x645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 11. 23 Prince hlaurice .. hath a 
limited allowance ; nor hath he any implicit command when 
he goes to the field. 1651 Biggs New Disp. F 268 An 
implicite ignorance ofa true and adequate remedy. 

c. transf. Of persons; Characterized by implicit 
faith, credulity, or obedience. ? Obs. 

1694 R. Franck North. Mem. (18x2) 293 This curious Dish 
Implicit ^yalto^ calls the Swallow-Fish, 1699 Burnet 
^ Art. \d. (1700) 78 Too implicite in adhering to our 
Education, or in Submitting to the Dictates of others. 

*7214, North Exant. hi, vi. § 92 (1740) 491 hlany are 
implicite under what is called Authority. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (iSii) III. Ixu. 362 Be Implicit. Am 1 not your 
general? xSaS Lamb Elia Set. 11. Popular Fallacies, Men 
are not such implicit sheep as this comes to, 

^ ? Confused with, or a mistake for, explicit, 

1727 Philip Quarll 29 Pray be implicite, what King have 
we now? 1753 Fielding Amelia Wks, 1775 X. 49, I am 
very implicit you see ; but we are all among friends. 
JlUplicitly (impli’sitli), adv, [f. prec. + 

1. By implication ; impliedly, inferentially. 
x6io Donne Pseudo-martyrsKc. § 33. 215 All circumstances 
.. by which they labour to .. infirme the zeale of our side 
..doe appeare jn them directly or implicitely. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. Soc. xiv. § 8. 217 Every civill Law hath a penally 
annexed to it, either explicitly, or implicitly. x6oz Bentley 
Boyle Led. 1. 6 He that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his Existence. 1775J0HNSON Tax. no Tyr. 33 \Ve virtually 
and implicitly allow the institutions. i86z H. Spencer 
First Pri/tc. ir. iv. § 53 (1875) 174 A certain conclusion is 
implicitly contained in certain premises explicitly stated. 
fh. Not professedly or intentionally. Obs. 

1625 Donne Ser//t. 3 Apr. 43 Hee that does good 
ignorantly, stupidly, inconsiderately, implicitely, does good, 
but hee does that good ill. 

'f* 2. In an involved or confused manner. Obs, 

163s MedeE/. to Twisse 15 July, "Wks. (1672) iv. 828 We 
have not (or but very implicitly and obscurely) reduced that 
ancient Commemorative Sacrifice of Christians. 

3. ■\Vith implicit faith, confidence, submission, 
etc. ; unquestioningly. 

1650 Hobbes De Coip. Pol. 132 There may be more 
Obedience required in him that hath the Fundamental 
Points explicated vjito him, than in him that hath received 
the same but implicitly. z 66 z J ,Da\ifs Afaudelslo's Trav. 
96 The young Prince implicitely crediting what was told 
himbyhis Favourite. 17x2 Steele No. 497 F i They 

would lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them be 
friends. 1788 Reid Active Pozvers iii. ii. (1803) 549 They 


believe irapliciily whatever th^* are lold. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xi. § 113 'fhe slightest impulse .. is 
immediately felt and implicitly obcj’cd. 

Impli'citness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being implicit ; implicit belief or obedi- 
ence ; unquestioning character. 

1670 JtNisoN Plot 39 Let us wholly resign our 

belief to blind Impliciteness. 26196 Bp. of London Charfce 
so Lest., by too much Implicitness we suffer Error to grow 
upon us.^ 1731^ Charac. Sir R. Steele in Tozvn Talk (1790) 
148 This implicitness of conduct is the great engine of Popery 
framed for the destruction of good nature. 1864 S. Wilder- 
roRCE Ess. (1874) I. 387 The Church of England . . bows to 
its every sentence with the implicitness of Faith, 
t Implixity. Obs. t'arc. [la. F. implicite 
(Cotgr.), irrc". f. implicite, JL. implicitns : cf. com- 
piicitcj Complicity.] Kntanglemcnt, complication, 
involution. 

1602 Warner Alb. Epit. (16x2) 390 Fortune, that 

had so long time fauqured this noble Familie, now wrought 
it into a long-lasting implicitic of mischiefs. i6xx Cotgr., 
Implicitt, an impUcitie, intanglemcnt. 

Implied (impbi'd),///. a. [f. Imply v. + -edI.] 
Contained or stated by implication ; involved in 
what is expressed ; necessarily intended though not 
expressed : see Imply v. Often in legal phrases as 
implied contract (see quot. 1767 ), irttst, warranty^ 
etc. : see these words. 

1529 More Caw//C agsi. Trih. 1. Wks. X146/X Vndcr a 
certaine condlcion, cither expressed or implied. 1665 Glan- 
viLL Scepsis Scj. s6 I'he implyed assertion that the Soul 
moves not the body. 176^ Blackstone Coz/tm, II. i. 8 
Founded upon a tacit and implied assent. Ibid. xxx. 443 
Implied (contracts} are such as reason and justice dictate, and 
which therefore the law presumes that every man under- 
takes to perform. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viil. 
C63 Under the implied as well as declared expectation that 
he would supply what had been remiss. 1875 Jownrr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 393 [He] has entered into an implied contract that 
he will do as we command him. 

Xmpliedly (impbi’edli), adv. [f. as prec. 

-LY -.] By implication, implicitly. 

c 1400 Atol. Loll. IT P'ls sentence is clere. .and publischid 
exprcsly & y^nplije^Iy. £1449 Pecock Repr. n. v. 164 It 
is ther yn impUedh hi HoU Scripture leeful. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Co/iput. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 664 Although not ex- 
p^resly, yet impliedfy to a sufiicient understanding. 17^ 
BlackstoneC<»/«w. IV. iv. 63 This statute does not prohibit, 
but rather impliedly allows, any innocent recreation or 
ammement. 1884 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. 
L. 2x7/2 The .^ct itself .. does not say so in words, but it 
sa>’s so impliedly. 

Impliug (rmplii}). rare. [f. Imp sh. -b -ling.] 
A little imp, 

1780 E. B. Greene tr. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 206 There hiss- 
ing implincs boast their noxious birth. 1835 Beckford 
Recoil. 179 Withered hags, and meagre implings, 

t Implo’d, V. Obs. rare. [f. Jm- i -f- ('Q Plod vl] 
trans. To cause to plod, to involve in toilsome 
labour, 

1609 Lady Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1 . 83, 

I am not imploded in commonwelth bisness as you are. 1642 
Rogers Naatnan 19 Thcmecr implodding and sadding thy 
thoughts. Ibid. 124 An heart overmuch implodded in the 
earth, 

Xmplode (implffwd), V. [f. Im- 1 + L. plodbre, 
platid^re to clap, after Explode ; cf. Implosion.] 

1. intr. To burst inwards (cf. Implosion 1 ). 
i88x Tait in Nature XXV, 92 This bulb implodes, then 

the pressure is applied to the interior of the protected bulb, 
which, in its turn, explodes, 

2 , trans. To utter or pronounce by implosion. ' 
Hence IznplO'dent, an implosive sound (Fnnk). 

ImplOTatle, <7. rare. [f.lM-l + L.//^rff ^///5 
lamentable, or f. Implore z/. - b - able.] 
fl. Lamentable; = Deplorable. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. ScoL II. 444 The grit ouirthraw and 
thirling of his ring,. .’To him all tyme wes so implorabill. 

2. That can or may be implored. 

Xmploration. (implor^’Jon). [a. obs. F. im- 
ploration (i 6 th c.),or ad. L. implordtidn-em^ noun 
of action from inipldrare to Implore.] 

1. The action of imploring ; tearful supplication, 
earnest beseeching. 

' *577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 109 Dauid vsed no other 
solicitor for theremouing of Gods wrathe, then the implora- 
tion of a penjtent heart. i6i3-j8 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 6 Their implorations preuailed not. 1658 Cokaine 
Poez/ts, Lci.io Ld. (1669) 81 The fluent Singer .. 

would In imploration for Aide grow old. 1841 Catlin 
N . Amer. I «<f. {1844) II. Jviii, 243 1 'heir earnest implorations 
for divine forgiveness and mercy. 1889 Lyman Abbott in 
Chr. Y.) jojan. 48 With the outcry of despairing 

imploration. 

fS. Deploring; lamentation. Obs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beastsix^^) 163 In token of their 
innocenc)', and imploration of their own weakness, 
t Xmplora'tor. Obs. rare [Agent-noun in 
Latin lorm, f. implorare to Implore ; cf. obs. F. 
implorateur (i 6 th c.).] One who implores or 
supplicates. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i.iii. 129 Meere implorators ofvnholy 
Sutes, Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, The better 
to beguile. 

Xmploratory (impl/»Tat3ri), a. rare, [f. as 
prec. ; see -ory.] Of imploring or beseeching 
nature. 

1832 Examiner s^x/i The tone of Lord Grey’s speech .. 


is depressed and imploratory. 1837 Carlyle Misc. Ess,, 
Diant. Neckl. vii. (1872) V. 164 On the 21st of Marcli goes 
off that long exculpatory' imploratory letter. 

XBiploro (impl 6 ®u), v. Also 6 Sc. imploir. 
[ad. L. itnpldrare to invoke or entreat with tears, 
f. im- (Im- i) -b plordre to weep, lament. Cf. F. 
implorer (R. Estierme, 1549 ).] 

1. trans. a. To beg or pray for (aid, favour, 
pardon, etc.) with tearful or touching entreaties ; 
to ask for in supplication ; to beseech, f Formerly 
sometimes with two objects. 

^1540 tr. PoL Verg. E/ig. Hist, (Camden) I. 67 He 
himselfe implorince the assistaunce and failhe of Carthu. 
mandua. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks, x8£8 
1 . 131 Half we nocht iust cause to imploir the grace of God? 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Eromena 152 Hee might 
plaincly discerne her dolorous gesture in the act of implor- 
mg his succour. 1654-66 Ld. Orrery Pariheuissa (1676) 
640 Permit me to implore you the promise that I shall receive 
no worse usage from you. 1687 Dryden Hind < 5 * P. 111. 107 
^Iy daily bread is literally implor’d. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom, Forest viii, He threw himself at her feet to implore 
forgiveness, 1849 Macaulay Hist.^ Eng. vii, IL 22^ He 
was perpetually surrounded by suitors imploring his in- 
terest. 

b. To beseech, entreat, petition (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something). 

1603 Swh^s. Meas./or M.i.W.iZ^ Implore her. .that she 
make friends To the strict deputie. 1707 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett, to Anne IForiley 2 May (1687) 1 . 37 , 1 have 
' already told you I love you, and implored you not to for- 
get me. 1838 hxTTOii Alice i. x, ‘ !] alk not thus, 1 implore 
you, Evelyn.' 1867 Smiles Huguenots Bug. xit. (1880) 
204 The ladies of the household . . implored him, with tears 
in their eyes, not to leave them. 

c. To utter as a supplication, rare. 

1853 C. Bronte Villeite xvi, ‘Do not Jet me think of 
them too often, too much, or too fondly’, I implored. 

2. intr. To utter touching supplications. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poet/ts Ixxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 

itideflore, 'Fo mak our oddis evyne. 1632 Lmicow Trav. 
VIII. 351 Holding up my hand, and imploring for our lives. 
Hence ImploTed///. a. 

1659 Milton Civ, Power Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 413/?, 

I distrust not, through Clod’s implored assistance, to make 
[it] plain by these following arguments, 

t Xmplo’re, sb. Obs, rare. [f. prec. vb.] An 
act of imploring ; imploration, entreaty, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. 27 He. .urged sore, With percing 
worries and pittifull implore, Him hasty to arise. 1607 
Barley-Breake (iZji) sg Whose sudden sight her ^Fathers 
life-strings crackt, And falling downe, he ended his implore. 

t XmploTemeixt. Obs . rare. [f. Implore 
z/.-b-MENT.] = Imploration. 

z6xx CoTCR., Requeste, .. intreatie, prayer, beseeching, 
inuocation, implorement. 

Xmplo’rer. rare. [f. as prec. -b -er'.] One 
who implores. 

x6ix Cotgr., Implorateur, an implorer, beseecher [etc.}. 
c x6ix (Chapman Iliad Ep. Ded., The most humble and 
faithful implorer for all the graces to your highnesse eternised 
by your diuine Homer. 1690 Boyle C/m Fxrri/we n. Wks. 
X772 VI. 717 Those assistances, that God gives the faithful 
xmplorers, to enable them to obey and please him. 

Xmplo'risg’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INGL] 
Suppneation, beseeching. 

x6ix Cotgr., Imploration, an imploring, .. beseeching. 
X654-66 Ld. Orrery Pariheuissa (1676) 513, I made many 
pressing implorings to suspend a little longer my return. 
1896 in Daily News 27 May 7/4 We knelt at the Throne of 
the King of Kings with humble and earnest imploring. 

XmplO'riug’, ppl^ a. [f. as prec. -b -ing That 
implores or supplicates. 

165^-66 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 197 The fair So- 

? honisba, not as a Tryumphant Mistris, but an imploring 
Visoner. 1771 Golds.m. Hist. Eng. I. 307 He threw him- 
self in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle. 1829 Southey Alt for Love vi. xxix, His implor- 
ing eye Bespake compassion. x866 G. Macdonald Q. 
Neighb. xxvi, (1878) 452 She gave him one imploring look. 

Hence Implo’ringly adv., in an imploring or 
supplicating way ; ImplOTinffness, imploring 
quality. 

x8xo Southey KeJtama x. ix. She stretch’d her hands 
imploringly. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney xxxvi. 
334 Threading her way with a silent imploringness^ among 
the throng. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixv, His voice 
took an affectionate imploringness. x88x "ii. }ki>\v.s Portr. 
LadyxxxvW, ‘What on earth has he done to her?’he asked 
again imploringly. 

Xzuplosion (imploii’gsn). [n. of action from 
Implode ; cf. Explosion.] 

1. The bursting inward of a vessel from external 
pressure. 

x88o W. B. Carpenter in xgih Cent. Apr. 6x5 A sealed 
glass tube containing air, having been lowered (within a 
copper case) to a depth of 2,000 fathoms, was reduced to a 
fine powder almost like snow, by what Sir Wyville Thomson 
ingeniously characterised as an implosion. 

'Phonetics. (See quot.) 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics^ 224 The implosion con* 
sists in closing the glottis simultaneously with the stop 
position, and then compressing the air between the glottis 
stoppage and the mouth one. 

Xmplosive (impl^u*siv), a, and sh. Phonetics. 

[f. as prec. after Explosive.] a. adj. Formed by 
implosion, b. sb. A sound formed by implosion. 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 224 Implosive Stops. 
x88o Sayce Jnirod. Sc. Latig. iv. 285 Of the same nature 
as the clicks are the implosives peculiar to S.axon German, 
where no distinction is made between d and /, or^ and A 
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1890 Sw'EF.T Primer P/ianeiics §'90 Some sounds are pro- 
duced without either out- orin-breathing, but solely with the 
air in the throat or mouth. The * implosives * are formed 
in the former, the suction-stops or * clicks’ in the latter way. 
Hence Implo'sively adv. 

1877 Sweet Handbk^ Phonetics § 224 In Saxon German 
there is no distinction between i and //, etc., both being 
half-voiced, with the stop formed implosively. 

Imploy, -er, -ing, obs. forms of Employ, etc. 
CX460 Fortescue Abs. fy Lim. Mon. yiii. (1885) 126 The 
kyngesowne money, wich he mey than imployeto ohervse, 
i«.“i77z [see Employ v,]. 

Imploy, van of Imply: see Employ 5. 

+ Imploy able, a. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. im- 
ployabU, f. im- (Im- 2 ) + player, plierlo bend, Ply.] 
Inflexible. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. i. 2 The effect of a couragious 
and imployable minde. Ibid. 408 Perswasion. .of the faiall 
and implo>’able prescription of their dayes doth, .embolden 
them in dangers. 

t Imploy ment. Obs. rare^^. [f. Im- 

ply +-ment.] Implication, entanglement. 

1598 Florio, Im/tego, an imployment[t6ti an infoulding, 
an imployment]. 

Imployment, obs. form of Employment ; 
also, by.confusion, of Implement. 
tlmplume^ a- Obs. rare. [ad. L. hnplumist 

1. im- 4- pliima feather, Plume.] Unfea- 

thered, unfledged. 

• * 53*5 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I.'p. cxi, Thocht thow 
pas furth, as bird implume, to licht. 1658 Phillips, Ivt- 
plume, bare, without feathers, 
t ImplU’me, Obs. rare^ [? f. prec., or 
its source ; cf, Implumed.] (See quot.) 

1604 C.^woREY Table Aipk.t Imptume^ to pull off the 
feathers. 

Implume (implh 7 *m), 7 are. =EMPLUMEy. 

2, to pUime, to feather. 

i6i* W. Parkes CurtainC'Dr. (1876) 28 That like to Iris 
had of late implum'd His curled branches. z888 Swin- 
burne in igthCeni. XXIII. 318 Swan-soft feathers of snow 
with whose luminous burden the branches implumed Hung 
heavily. 

Impln'med, a. rare. [f. Im- 2 r PtuirED ; cf. 
Implume a. and ».i] Unfeathered, unfledged; 
deprived of feathers. 

1604 Drayton Owl (R.h The poor implumed birds. .Can 
point and say, This feather once was mine. *605 A. Willet 
Hexapla in Genesin Ded., I . . haue brought forth my im- 
plumed and vnfeathered birds. X784 R. Bags Barham 
Downs I, 346 The implumed biped, lord of the earth. >819 
H. Busk Vestriad i. 367 Plum’d or implum’d the biped you 
despoil. 

t Impltt-mous, a. Obs. rare- °. [f. I.M - 2 + 
Plomous, L. plumosus, f. pliima : cf. L. impliimis 
Implume a.] =prec. 

X7S5 Johnson, Vn/eathered. implumous ; naked of feathers. 
xBiB m Tooo ; hence In moo. Diets. 

Impluuge (impli^’nds), v. Also 6 eraplonge, 
7 emplunge. [f. IM- 1 -f Plunge traus. To 
plunge in or into (also •\id). Now rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 17 Malbecco..Into huge waves 
of griefe and geaiosye Full deepe emplonged was. 1601 
Dent Pathw. Heaven 324 The most dangerous gulfe of 
ignorance, wherein multitudes are iminunged. 1639 
Fuller Holy iVar^. xv. 22 He .. implunged himself in 
much just haired for his unjust dealing and treachery. zBgS 
Bailey Mystic 130 As .since, In mountain tarn volcanic, 
throne and crown, .. The imperial pagan of the west im- 
plumed. 

t Xmplu'vious, a. rai‘e ~ [f. Isi- ^ + Plu- 

vious.] ‘ Wet with rain * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Hence + Implu'viousness (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

II Impluvium (irapli//‘vii 5 in). [L. impluviunif 
f. impltiere to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the middle of 
the atrium or hall, which received the rain-water 
from the Compluvium or open space in the roof. 
(But sometimes also used in the same sense as 
compluvium.) b. (See quot. 1811.I 
jBii Hooper Med. Diet., Imphnnunt, the shower-bath. 
An embrocation. 18*3 Crabs Techncl. Did. s. v., The 
impluvium differs from the compluvium, according to 
Festus in this, that the rain falls down into the Impluvium, 
but collects from different parts of the roof into the Com- 
pluvium. 283* Cell Pompeiana I. viil. 146 The atrium., 
with its impluvium near the centre^ under which was a 
cistern. 2834 Lytton Pompeii 1, iii, A square, shallow 
reservoir for rain water, (clas-sically termed impluvitmi). 
1866 Blackmore C. Noxveltsu (1881) 21 Trouble overflowed 
the impluvium. 

Imply (implai*), v. Forms : a. 4 enpli5e, 6 
erapUe,-plye. 4 inpli3e, 5 ymplie, 4-7 im- 
pUe, -plye, 6- imply. 7. 6-7 imploy, 6 em- 
ploy : see Employ v. (sense 5). [a. OF. eT?iplie-rx^ 
L. impHcare to infold, involve, f. im- (Im- i) +///- 
care to fold ; with snbseq. substiUttion of the L. form 
of the prefix. The OF, vb. was orig. inflected, 
according to position of the stress:^ inf. emphe'ry 
pres. ind. einplei'e, emplei'cs, emplei'et, empito’tts, 
emplie'z, empUi'ent, imperative etnplere, emplte'z\ 
whence, by levelling, arose lhe*two variant forms 
(1) empUer, and (3) empleier, later emploier, em- 
ployer, Of these, mod.F, retains only the latter, 
while Eng. has imply from OF., and Employ from 
later 15th c. F. Imply retained the classical L. 
VoL. V, 


sense of impHcare, from which sense 2 appears to 
be a strictly English development; but instances 
of exchange between imply and employ are not 
infrequent in 16-1 7th c. (See sense 4 below, and 
Employ v. 5 .)] 

+ 1 , irans. To enfold, enwrap, entangle, involve ; 
in lit. and Jig. senses. Obs. 

rx374 Chaucer Boeih. v. met. i. ii^(Camb- MS.) The 
wateres I-medlyd wrapphh or impUeth many fortunel 
happis. ^1380 WycLiry^r?//. Sel.Wks. I. 270 5ifa prelate 
implie him wij> secoler nedts. c 2400 Apol. Loll. 3 Hatyng 
to be enpli3ed wib seculer bisines, c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione 
n1. xxvj1i.97 \Yherio wrappist t>ou & ympliest H^elf? Ibid, 
xxi.Y. 98 Implie be not wip binges bnt are not committed to 
be. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 32 An hatefull Snake, the 
which his taile upt^'es In many folds, and mortall sting 
implyes. vi. 6 Phoibus ,. His blushing face in foggy 

cloud implyes. tfidrt Chapman Iliad vi. 315 Lovely 
Theano took the veil, and with it she implies The great 
Palladium. 28*3 Lamb Flia Ser. if. Pref., If it be egotism 
to imply and twine with his own identity the griefs and 
affections of another [etc.]. 

2 . To involve or comprise as a necessaiy’ logical 
consequence ; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or maintained). 

2529 More Dyaloge L Wks. 227/2 Tivo such thinges as 
imply contradiction, a 1^7 Mrs. Basset tr. More On the 
Passion ibid. 1363/2 Y« thing as y^ principal point y* briefly 
emplyeth al the rest. 1582 Lambarde Eiren. fi. lii. (2^88) 
235 This ‘Assault ’doth not alwayes necessarily emphe a 
hitting. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 344 That axiome, is 
false which is inconsistent .. or agreeth not with it selfe, 
but implieth a contradiction in it. 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 23 In Job . . mention is made of fish-hooks, which must 
imply Anglers in those times. 2789 BuRKELVrr. (1844) III. 
227 There are situations in which despair does not imply 
inactivity. 2862 Stanley yeiv. Ck. 1. xvi, Often where 
no commendation Is expressly given, it is distinctly implied. 

b. With substantive clause as object. 

2682-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747I Ilf. 498 The Resurrec- 
tion of the same Body doth not necessarily imply that all 
the same Matter shall be raised. 2876 Gij^dstone HonieHe 
Synchr. 262 The text of the Poems implies that Sidon was 
the great and leading city. 

c. Of a word or name t To involve by significa- 
tion or import ; to signify, import, mean. 

CX630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 88 (1810) 85 Filla implieth 
a court bouse, or chief place in the lord's manor. x66o 
WiLLSFORo Scales Comm. 22 This trading., is called Barter, 
derived from implying an exchange of commodities. 

2737 (S. Berincton) G. di Lucca's Mem. 126 Like a true 
Father of his People, which the Name . . implies. 

f d. To signify as much as, to be equivalent to. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 252 The horses feed usu.illy 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a bag, and fostned about 
their heads, which implyes their manger, 
f e. ? I’o mean or intend for. Obs. 

2663 Cowley Verses sev. Oceas., Ode Harvey iii. From all 
the Souls that living Buildings rear, Whether imply’d for 
Earth, or Sea, or Atr, .. A strict Account to him is hourly 
brought. 

3 . To express indirectly; to insinuate, hint at, 

2581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 36 He that forebyd- 

deth a thyng to be done in after lyme, doth hee not covertly 
emplj'e that the same was done before? 2593 Drayton 
Eclogues i. 27 Whose wondrous workes ihy Essence doe 
imply. 2641 MiLToa Ch. Govt. Pref,, TTie reasons thereof 
are not formally . . set downe, because to him that heeds 
attentively .. they easily imply themselves, 2774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1862) II, If. V. 49 His figure implies the stupidity 
of his disposition. 16^9 Lytton iii. Dimly implying 

some .sort of jest, which he kept all to himself. 1870 Free- 
man Norm. Canq. (ed. 2) I. App. 636 It is not directly 
asserted, but it seemS to be implied. Mod. Wbat do you 
mean to imply? 
t 4 , = Employ Tt. Obs. 

<2x533 Ld, Berners Gold. Dk. M. Aurel, (1546) Eevjb, 
To leaue theyr riches to lhe>T vicious chyldren yl implied. 
2658-9 Eliz, BodviLe in lIatlo?t Corr. iCamden) 17 A mach 
which your Mother has implied a frind . . about for you. 

If 6 . fa. = Apply v. 5 , Obs. 

a 2625 Boys IVkf, (1629) 264 That tenant desenies to be 
thrust out of house and home . . that iropUeth all the best 
roomes vnto the basest offices. 

fh. To ascribe, atlribute: =Applyzi. 11. Obs. 
1655 Webster & 'RowvEYCurelorCuckold i, i, ^Vhence 
might this distaste arise?.. Is it,.3'our perverse and peevish 
will, To which I most imply it? 

Implymeiit, obs. f. Emplotmen't. i 

1624 G. Trevelyan in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) III. : 
136 Who landed in this harbor .. and dispatriit that imply- I 
ment of Scotland according his ownc desyre. I 

i&npne, obs. form of Hymn. 

Impociet (injp^'ket), z'. Also em-. [IM-1.] 
irans. To put into one^s pocket ; to pocket. 

*7*8 [? DEFoElC<trW<»n'r 57Thevulgar Sort stood ^ 
staring, and with their Hands impockeited. 2796 Plod, ; 
Gulliver's Trav, 68 As soon as I had impocketed the gifts, ' 
he waved me to sit by him. [sec Em pocket). 2887 

M. B. Edwards Next p/ K in ll.ii.ij There he sat. -hands 
impocketed. 

tlmpoi’gnant, a. Obs. rare—K [f. Im- - -f 
PoiGKANT.] Not sharp or piquant. 

*733 Cheyne Eng. Plalady 11. v. § to (1734) 168 Such 
unprovoking and impoignant Viands. 

Jmpoison, -ii3gr» eta, obs. var. Empoison, etc. 

2494 Fabvan citron. I. dvii. By the impo>*sonynge of 
his own wyfe. 1530 Palscr. 59^/2. I impoj’son, 2557-2733 
[see Empoison v.]. 179S Bakruel Hist. Clergy during 
French Rev. 55 Impoisontd by these pestilent men. 
i ImpO'ke, Obs. In 7 impoako. [f. Im- l 
+ PokejA: z.i\.tcF.empocheri\ *1mpouch. 
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i6n CoTCR., Empochi, impoaked, impouched. Ibid., 
Ensachl, insachelled, impo.iked. 

tImpoTarily, adv, Obs. rare-K [f. Im- 2 + 
Polary -f -ly 2.] Mot according to polaritj*. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. iii. 68 Being impolarily 
adjoyned unto a more vigorous Loadstone, it wiW in a short 
time exchange it poles. 

Impo'larizable, a. [f. Im- 2 + Polariz.\ble.] 
Not capable of being polarized. 

2882 Maier tr. Hospitalieds Electr. ii. iv. 240 The same 
may be said of Cloris Baudet’s so-called impolarizable balieiy. 
Impolicy (impp-Jisi). [f. Jm- 24. Policy, after 
impolitic ; cf. F. impolice.'} The quality of being 
impolitic; bad policy; inexpediency, 

2747 Mallet Amyntor <^- Thcod. Pref. ir Those who 
governed Scotland under him, with no less cruelty than 
impoHcj’, made the people of that country desperate. 27^ 
Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (18771 45 act of such 
flagrant impolicy and injustice. 2B27 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) n. viii. 92 The war itself was produced by the King's 
impolicy. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 370 (They) 
expressed themselves in no measured terms at the impollcj' 
of this most foolish action. 

t Impo-lislled, a. Obs. [f. Im- 2 + Polished.] 
Unpolished ; devoid of polish ; rude, unrefined. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 So rude 
and tmpolUhed a worke, 1617 Moryson Kin, iii. 68 At 
Constantinople . . the houses are commonly of impolished 
stone and flint. 2628 Earle Microcosm., Blunt Man (Arb.) 
55 A blunt Man is one whose wdt is better pointed then his 
behauiour, and that course, and Impollisht. 2684 N. S. 
Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxv. 226 His impoHsh’d and erron- 
eous translation. 

Impolite (impolai't), a. [ad. L. impolU-us, f» 
im- (Im- 2 ) + poltt-us polished. Polite. Cf. F. im- 
poH (i6th c.), It. itnpoiiio (Florio).] 

+ 1 . Not polished ; wanting polish or smoothness 
of surface. Obs. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. ni. i. tr. iii. (1652) 423 Withered 
old men ver^’ harsh and impolite to the eye. 1657 'Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 459 Outwardlj' scabre and impolite. 

t 2 . Wanting polish or refinement; unpolished, 
rude, rough. Obs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. x. Notes 169 Lest some more im- 
polite hand hath sow'd many patches of base cloth into that 
more rich web. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. ii. Pref. 
(1682) 9 A Book so impolite as this is. 1699 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) Hi. 378 All those windings and meanders which ren- 
dered the study deserted as dulfand impolite. 

3 . Wanting polite or courteous manners; un- 
civil, discourteous, rude. 

*739 G. Ogle Gualthcnis ^ Grhelda 43 Polite or Im- 
polite, I weigh not Vk’hat is thought, but what is Right. 
2836 Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockburn Life II. cxxviii, I am 
afraid I must have appeared verj* impolite in not having 
previously answered your letter of the 11th. 2870 Miss 

Broughton Red as Rose I. 62 About the impoUtest remark 
she could make. 

timpoli'tedy Obs. [f. L. impolJt-us (see 
prec.) + -EDL] « prec. 2. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guilteineasls Fr. Ckirurg. *(> b, Defilede 
and poluted with my impoUtede stile. 

Impolitely (impi?l3i‘tli),<ziA/. [f. Impolite a. 

+ -ly 2 .] In an impolite manner; uncivilly, dis- 
courteously, rudely. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. in. 568 'The bill .. was impolitely described 
as being neither good EngH.sh nor good sense. sZk^Athen- 
grUJtt 28 Jan. 222/1 They have, however, one virtue, . , they 
rarely lose iheiriemper or speak impolitelj’. 

Impoliteness (impobi-tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being impolite ; want of 
politeness ; incivility, discourtesy, rudeness. 

<2 2773Chesterf. Charac., lValpole(ijy;)^'Th^lmpo\\le- 
ness of his manners seemed to attest his sincerity. 2837 Lett, 
fr. PIadras{s.Z\'^ 124 One has to dismis.s one’s own visitors, 
as they generally think it an impoliteness to go away of their 
oivn accord. 1839 Thackeray iv. It would 

have been the height of impoliteness. 

Impolitic (impp*litik), a. [f. Im - 2 + Politic. 
Cf. F. impolitique (1750 in Hatz.-DanTi.).j Not 
politic; not according to good policy; unsuitable 
for the end proposed or desired ; inexpedient, 
aiGoo Hc^ker (J.), He that exhorteth to beware of an 
enemy’s poHc>', doth not give counsel to be impoHtick. 2679 
Prance Addil, Narr. Pop. Plot 19 As a Salvo for that im- 
politique Murder. 1783 A. Hamilton In Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) IV. 13, I often feel a mortification, which it 
would be impolitic to express. 2797 Burke Regie. Pence 
iii. Wks. VIII. 353 The most unjust and impolitick of all 
things, unequal taxation. 2884 Pftvtch. Exam. 21 May 5/3 
It is impolitic to adopt an attitude of hostility to what is 
inevitable. 

tlnipO'litic^ V. Obs. In 7 -ique. [f. 

+ Politic c.] trans. To incorporate or engr.ift 
into the body politic. 

2623 Cxtf.'eysKu Bnssy D'Anthois PJaj’s 2B73 II. 249 
may impolitique our sclucs (as t'were) Into the kinguomes 
body politique. „ -i 

1'Impoli'tical, <7. Obs. Political.] 

= Impolitic tr. ^ 

2748 Richardson Clarissa IvTi. (1811) VIII. 261 Out upon 
me foranimpoliiical wretch! 2775 Craic.^/. (.^) IT. 
jS Instead of being a prudent or humane Conimance the 
Sabbath would b^ome a ver>- impo .tt«l and hurt^l one. 
X79X-2B23 ©’Israeli Cur. Lie., Pcht. Nukna„^s,^ft im- 
political prosecution of Sacheverell. 2843 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) 11.414 A ver^'itnpoliucal step. ^ 

ImpoU'ticaUy, [f. prec. + -ly -Im- 

POLITICLY. gg 


1 . 



IJIPOLITICALNESS. 

I7«3 ;;w,r« o/rutwr 111 . 0 %% The solid ndvanlflccs .. 
Imc bceii so imr>oliticaIIys.-icrinccd. i8i6ScoTTOWd/or/. 
VI, A mere mask for treason, very impoliiically nlloncil to 
those who arc too creat cowards to wear their principles 
If 27 A\tg. 263/2 U was near licre 

Uin! Ragnar Isodbrolc was so inipoltlically cast into a pji 
full ofsn.iKcs. ' 

Iiiipoli*ticalness. ff. ns prcc. + -nk.ss.] «» 

iMrOUTICNtS.S, lMl*OI.ICY. 

J* Sact. Wks. 1844 I. 275 The impolillcal* 

ness the uncntholicatncss of most, if not all, of these pro- 
positions. 

Impoliticly (impf-litikli), ath. [f. larroMTic 
a. + -LY •.] In .nn impolitic manner; not in ac- 
cord.ince with good policy; inexpediently, 
i6<^ Racon AV/. in //<’. Cemitt. in Krtuicilntio (1661) 30 
In the pursuilcs of their own Remedies .. they do it .so 
imTOtuiqucly. 2652-62 Heyun Ccsiwj:r, 11, (16S2) 66 Im« 
pouiickly dlsmembred from the chief of the llousc. 2752 
jfonKsos RdtnhUn No. 97 ? 33 Kven fine faces, often seen, 
arc )c<;s prganlcd than new faces the pro;>cr nunUhmcnl of 
^howy girls lor rendering themselves so iinpoliticlcly cheap. 
2854 H. Roenns Ess. (iE6o> II. 83 Those .. who have most 
impoliticly styled themselves .. the advocates of ‘mor.M 
neccssitj’ , 

Impo'liticncss. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of l>cing impolitic; impolicy. 

2680 *R. Makskll Sarr. }*!ct Audr. clj, Tltc same 

wretched ImpoHiickncss have tliey used in their other 
Actings. 2745 Xufnii. AAr,,^. Index s.v, Quf^n ojl 

llic Impohtickntss of joining with her in an oficnsive War. 

tImpollu*te, Ods, Also.tinpoliito. fad. 
1^ f. im- (hi- -) +/(?/// 7 f//j roLLtTjin. 

Cf. Is in (Codef.).] :=fncxt, 

238* Wyclif //fK viL 26 It hjeaam that such a man were 
bischop to \*s hooly, innosent, inpolutc [jrA’fr or ful dene]. 
2563-87 1 ‘oxi: A. 4- -^f. (*5^6) 279/t A true bishop .. inno- 
cent, impolluic. 

t ImpoUu'ted, Ois. [f. as prcc. -f- -ET) l ; or 
f. hi- - + POLLUTKI).] Unpolluted, undcfilcd. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John .wJi. 203 Kc;)c thon 
these clcancand iinpollulcd from ail contagious infecctonsof 
the worlde. 2585 f. Wasuinotos ir. Siehclays in. 

66 b, Too be irnpoHuted of body and ob«era‘ants ofvir. 
ginitie. 1662 U. ^loRc Phshs. lyrit. Pref, Gca. 9 The 
natural cohesion of Truth with an impollulcd Soul, 

So d* ZmpoUntion, Obs. rare ~ 

1622 Florio, httf<*httione, impolution, vodcfilednexse. 

Imponderability (impf^mdcrabi-Uii), [f. next 
+ -ITY.] The quality of being imponderable. 

2794 G. Adams Rat, ff Exf. PAites, I. xil. 512 The im- 
ponderability of this prineij’le IphlogislonI may be considered 
as a kind of .•uciom- 2847 in CnAic. 

Imponderable uniprndcnibn), <?- and sb, [f. 
IM- * + PoMiniiABLE, (Cf. F. impondirabk Diet. 
Acad. 1S35.)] A. adj. Not ponderable. 

a. (Chiefly in Physics.) Having no weight ; des- 
titute of weight ; applied formerly to light, heat, 
electricity, etc., regarded as material substances, 
and still to the luminiferous * ether h 

2794 G. AoASts Rai. 4- Exp Pkilcs. I. xi. 449 PhlogUton, 
a substance as imponderable as Are, 2822 Inisos Sc. ff 
Art n. 33 Light. .is reckoned among the imponderable 
bodies. 2851 H. Mayo /V/. Suferst, (ed. Mind, like 
electricity, is an imponderable force. 2854 Emersos Lett, 
ff Soc. Aims, Pceirv 4 " ^Vks. (Ikilm) III. 146 Tlie 

invisible and imj>onJcrabIe is the sole fact. 

2814 Southey Rcdcrick ^1. 19a Creyds like colours 
being by accident arc therefore in the scale imponderable, 

b. Having no appreciable weight ; of extremely 
small weight or amount. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Sime*^s Anim. Chem. II, 23 The bile- 
pigmeni in healthy bile is imponderable. 

B. sh. An imponderable substance or .agent. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Pkys, Forces no If it be admitted 
that one of the so-called imponderables is a mode of inotion. 
2858 O. W, HotMESw 4 ///. RreaJy.-’t. vi. 53 It is the impon- 
derables that move the world, — neat, electricity, lovt 2866 
Dk. Argyll Reign La‘u> iii. (ed. 4) 158 Nothing svhich our 
scales can measure is lost when the ‘vital force 'is gone. 

It is the Great Imponderable. 

Hence Impo’nderableneBS ; Imponderably 
adv.f -withoot any weight. 

1847 Craig, [mponderabUness, the state of being imponder- 
able. • 18^ Lippincott's Afaf. May 675 He saw her in that 
6hny light, iniponderably poised. 

+Impo’iiderate,'». 06 s. ICXii-i + L.po/icfer- 
Sre, fotiderdl- to weigh, f. pondus, ponder- weight.] 
trans. To place a weight upon ; to weight, load. 

1667 Wateehouse Fire Lend. 41 (It] imponderates the 
judgement with a weightier note of Gods displeasure. 

linponderotis (imp/i-nderas), a. rare. [f. Ill— 

+ PtwiDEBODs.] Without weight ; imponderable. 
j6i6 Sir T. Browne Peeud. Ft. 11. v. 86 They produce 
visible and reall effects by imponderous and invisible emis- 
sions i798ff/R«M/j'ff’«'.XXVI.5^_ iSayCARUXEGerrv. 
Lit in Mite. Ett. (1872) I. =4 Motion in eviom is well 
known to be speedier and surer than through a resisting 
medium, especially to imponderous .bodies. 1891 Le.sure 

Fear Feb 235/2 Those moral sureties wjich belong to the 
rategory of imponderous but important things. . 

b /oose/j’. Having no appreciable weight ; 

Tssf CaSvee sfer/^r T- v. ^^di 'ci 

Hence Imponderousness (pfh'g, 1847). 

+ Impo-ne, t'. ois. [ad. L. impon-ere to put, 
placefor lay on, f. im- (In- ') + pSnereXo place.] 
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^ 1 . trajts. To place or set upon something ; to 
impose, 

*5*9. *^A Rupert Iletu IV//, 11, 250 Tlic profTyttes of 
Michc impoMcions, that is to say, of bcslcs, or otlicr thvne 
at •'»»» cnire orexployte shalbc imponed or had. 2530 
•bid. I. 364, I licsechc you so to itnpone your favour, as 
that the vycor and scueryic of the lawc he not executed 
vpoii thys thyng. 1709-19 V. MANDiiv.S^rl. Math., Arith. 
70 ImiKine points, .. fioni the riglit hand, alw.iys intermit, 
tint; two places. ' 

b. To ‘ky’, stake, wager. (Of doubtful stand- 
ing. Cf. IsirAWN.) 

• 8maks. // aw, V. it. 155 (1623] The King sir hais wag'd 
with him silt Barbaty Horses, against the winch he impon’d 
as I I.ike. It, sixe French Kapicrs and Poniards [Oat. a-j 
(r6o4-ir) impaund, Qa. 6(1637) impawn’d), /hid. tjt Why 
15 this iinpon'dasj'oti c.all itV {NotinQos.] 

2 . intr. To impose upon, 

_ 1640 Sir E. During Prefer Sacr%/. (1644) 32 You will .. 
in^fic upon the ignorant. 

Imponcnt (imp^Ta-ncnl), a. nnd sh. [ad. L. 

pres. pple. of impdnRre : sec i)rcc.] 

A. <tdj. That imposes. 

a 2B82 J , II. CBErM ProL to Ethics { 333 Were there no 
Churcli..Mor.aI duties would still be associated with the 
imagination of nn imponcnt .authority, whose injunctions 
they would be supi>oscd to be. 

B. sh. One who imposes. 

2842 1’usc%' Crisis Eng. Ch. 45 While the RIshop. .regards 
the framers of Inward the Sixtn*s Articles as the imponeuls 
of ours, he sanctions the Catholic interpretation as much a.s 
ourselves. 2850 C. WoKoswoimi Occas. Serm. Scr. i. 132 
The Articles arc the Articles of the Church. Slic is the 
imponeni. 2863 }. G. Mumiv Comm. Gc». xvii. 9-22 The 
parent is thcyoluniary imponcnt, and the child merely the 
passive recipient of the sign of the covenant. 

tImpooTyt'- Ohs. [f.lM-i + Poon: cf.mnV/;.] 
traits, i o make poor; to impoverish. 

1613 W. Ihiovcnp.She/A. pipe 111.72 Neither waues, nor 
thccues, nor fire. Nor liauc rots impoor’d this Sire. 

tlmporpnlar, tt. Ohs. [f. Im-- + PoruLAii. 
Cf. mocl.I'. imfopstlaxre (1835 Diet. Acad.).] Un- 
popular. Hcncc t Impo'pnlarly adv. 

2721 Swift Lett, to Pope S.*s Wks. 2761 VIIL The 
cause heing so very odious and impopular, 2736 Bouse- 
i»FOKK/*/r/'n>/. (1740)240 llicy dipped the hou.se of Hanover 
in otir party-quarrefs unseasonably,. and impopul.irly. 

f ImpoTcato, V. Ohs. rare-^. [f. E. imyorcat-^ 
ppl. stem of ivtporcitrc to put into furrows, f. in 
prep. + porca furrow.] Hence f Imporcn'tion. 

2623 CocKHRAM, /mporca/e, to m.afce a ridge. (*644 
Ridiculed in Pindex Angticus 5.) ^2656 Blount 
Imforcaticnt making a balk in earing of l.and. 

flmporo'Se, Ohs. rare. [f. iM-^-t-PoROSE.] 

t=l 5 IP 0 K 0 US. . ■ , . 

2740 Regimen 308 Particles infmitly hard, indi- 

snsible, and imporosc. I fid. 341 They were hard, imporosc, 
triangular, equilateral Prisms, 
flmporo’sity. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -irr: 
cf, porosity f\ The quality of being imporous. 

2626 Bacon Syha § 846 The Porosity, or ImporosUy 
betwixt the T.-ingi We Parts. 

Imporous (impo**r3s), a. ? Obs. [f. IM- 2 + 
Ponous.j Not porous ; having no pores. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ii. L 55 Its body is left 
imporous. X67X R, Bohun IVind 197 The most solid and 
imporous wood, x^x Ray Creation i. (1692) 16 These 
Aiomcs..all perfectly solid and imporous. : 

Import (impo^'Jt), V. Also 5 inp-, 6 ©m- 
port(e, ymporte, 6-7 import©, [nd. 'L. unpor- 
td-re to carry or bring in, f. inp (Im-^) -f poridre 
to cany. Also, in part, ad. F. emporier, OF. en 
porter, L. *^inde porSdre to carry away.] 

I, From literal senses of cl. L. importare. 

1 . traits. To bring in; to introduce from a foreign 

or external source, or from one use, connexion, or 
relation into another. . 

2508 Skelton P. Sparo^oe 216 That •* To aie it myght 
imporle Some pleasure and comforte. 1623 C^keram, 
/mpresse, to import the forme of a ibmg. X646 Crashaw 
'Steps to Temple 82 Good fortunes without gam 
be.'^ 1651-3 Ter. Taylor Senn./or PVar(i678) J84 He that 
carries and imports into the understanding of his Brother 
notices of faith, and incomes of spiritual propositions. 2774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1. Dis^ i. 36 They imported 
with them into England theold Runic language and letters. 

1858 Gladstone .SW. Homer II, 1, 31 The human element 
was gradually more and more imported into the divine. 

2872 Liddon Eiem. Relig. i. 30 You hate the he, and your 
hatred imports force into your contradiction. 187* Mivart 
Elem, Anat. xii. 461 The funccton of importing oxygen into 
the blood. *«• 

2 . spec. To bring in or cause to be brought in 
(goods or merchandise) from a foreign country, in 
international commerce. Opposed to export. 

2548 Hall CArom, Hesu VI xCgb. That the ^ 
cstraungers imported and transported, into and o 
renline, all sucha marchandisM. 1670 

Serie/ey IVks. ^73% II. =17 Ire'/*"'! Bs 

righth Part in Debt by imporURg so much beyond Us 


IMPORT. 

leltere of the xxiiijth of Janii.iry directed to our Secretarv 
and by him imported to us and ourCounsailc. 248 oPuttpv 
iiAti /v«re I. x.vi. (Arb.) 59 The profitable sciences 
\^crc, .mecte to be imported to the greater number ofciuill 
men for instructJon of the people. 2726 Cavaluer Hew 
ly. 303, I wn.s not able to import the variety of Torment 
that were used ; and if I were, I would save his Majesty 
the pam of hearing the rehearsal of them. (2847 Emersox 
1*857) 77 Hearts to hearts their meaning show, Sum 
their long experience, And Import intelligence.) 
t 4 . To bring about, cause, occasion; to carry 
with it or involve as a consequence or result. Ohs 
1550 Crowliw IVaie to Wealth Bvij.a, Certenlye the 
greatnes of your sinnes importeth as present distrucaon to 
>^u as if ye were the same Niniuiies. c 1555 Harpsheld 
Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 29 It must needs then a 
maiterofmarvcHous moment, .that should induce and import 
a divorce wtween two such excellent personages. xt8i 
j. Bell Iladdotis Anno. Osor. 219 b, If these dealynges 
cmporle not a generall overthrow of all Civil), and polidSce 
governementes, let the accuser hyun selfe deny it. 2615 G. 
bANDVs Trav. 87 Searched for concealed Slaves, and goods 
contrabanded ; whidi found, import no lesse than lossc both 
of ship and liberty. 2705 Stanhope Parapkr. I. 24 The 
Salvation will Import that Bliss which the Faithful expect, 

6 . a. To carry with it, as involved in its nature; 
to involve; to imply, betoken, indicate. 

1529 More Suppi. Soulys Wks. 326/1 It importeth also 
©lame and open blasphemy. 2548 Gest Pr. Masse Hvb. 
Honoure and prayer importe the presence of his gloire and 
rnaicstyc wjiere they be exhibited to him. c 1600 Shaks. 

cxxii, To keepe an adiunckt to remember thee, 
Were (o Import forgetfulnc-sse In mee. 2643 Declar. Cm. 
fnons^Rehell. Ireland 59 '1‘heir Lordships giving Warrant 
to print any Paper comming from his Majestic ..did not 
import their approbation of the content.^ thereof. 1657 J. 
Smith MysU Rhet. 31 Admitted to sacrifice to Him, which 
a dignity importing honour. 1884 Law Rep. 26 C)h. 
Div. 131 Release .. by deed under seal . . imports valuable 
consideration and creates an estoppel- 

b. To convey in its meaning ; to bear the mean- 
ing of; to imply, signify, denote, mean. 

*533 Morz Dede//. Salem Wks. 056/1 Iii he sayih, un- 
porteih ahvaye a doubte. 1574 ^^^lTClFT i. 
wks- (Parker Soc.) 1. 162 The words ofChrist rather import 
the contrary. 2577 tr. Bullingers Decades Pref., Euery 
Decade containing (as the word importeth) ten. 1581 
Mulcaster^ Positions xxxvjj. (1887) 263 The publike 
acknowledging of him to be such a one, as his title em- 
portetli. 26x5 G. Sandvs 7 'rnv. 139 Sarrack imports as , 
much as a theefe. 1703 Maundrell yourn. yVrw. (1721) 

235 Heliopolis, or City of the Sun; for that the word 


ad •valorem on merchandise 

Goschen Fcr. ExcJt. -17 A country which 

interest to pay annually abroad, must import so much less 

or export SO much more. , , .. r—.— 

3 . To convey to another, communicate (informa- 

tion, etc.). Otij. exc. as merged in i or 5 c. 

1563 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orif. Lett. Ser. it. II. 304 Your | 


imports. a i;;i6 South Serm. (1717) VI. 407 Having thus 
Seen, what is imported in a Man’s trusting his Heart 2829 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, lit I, 366 The levee was exactly 
what the word imports. 

c. To bear as its purport ; to convey as informa- 
tion ; to c-xpress, state, make known, 
c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 217 At goode leyser dotlw 
the matier see, Whiche inportlthe grete intelligence, 2576 
Panopl.Epist, 352 Hce beginneth his letter with., 
a kinde of speache importing his inwarde gladnesse. 1595 
T. P. Goodwinb Caxton's Blaitchardyn J, Amongst many 
antlent Chronicles importing the haughtie exploites of 
sundry nations. 2647 Sir E. Nicholas in R. Papers 
(Ciamden) 8 i, I cannot gett ready so soon as your lettw 
imports. 2777 Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 93 Over the 
gate is an inscription importing ‘that it was erected by Pope 
Pius V in the ye.ir 2569 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. L 
51B They .. passed a resolution importing that they relied 
with entire conhdence on His Majesty’s gracious promise, 
d. To signify (something coming) ; to portend. 
2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, u i. 2 Comets importing change 
of 'i’imcs and States. 272a De Foe Plague (1840) 22 That 
those two comets passed directly over the city, and that 
, .it was plain they imported something peculiar to the city 
Mone. 2727 — Sysi, Magic r. vi. (1840) X59 Comets . . im- 
port great changes and troubles among men. 

. l£ From med.L., It. importare, F. importer. 

6. intr. To involve a considerable or weighty 
result (actual or possible) ; to be of consequence 
or significance ; to be important, ' signify \ matter. 
(Only in 3rd person; with various constructions, 
as in 7.) arch. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 213 They did 
certifie him, that it was a thing that did importyerie much. 
2617 Moryson Ititu I. 242 Neither imported it where we 
lodged. 1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 427 The 
true Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. 1675 EvelW 
Terra (1729) 35 So little does it import to have it profound 
1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 26 \Vbat imported it 
to me whether I was seized a moment sooner, w a minute 
later? 1846 Trench Mirac. xxviii. (1S62) 387 For them it 
greatly imports that they should understand this. 

7 . trails. To be of consequence or importance 
to ; to relate to, have to do with ; to concern. 
(Only in third person.) a. with simple subject 
(a) with personal object (?orig. dative). ^ 

2588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. i. 57 This Letter is ”»>stooke : it 
importeth none here : It is writ to lagiteneiia. *S9* , 

Cerr. (Roxh.) 46.,, I humbly acknoivkdp her 
favor in lycensinge my reiourne, which dothe 
importe me. 1649 Bp. Hall Cares Come. iv. VL (1654) 349 
So great a work and so highly importing us “ • . , , ^ 
1700 Bp. Patrick Comm. Deut.^mn. 'Toad™"^ ‘h'‘J 

that imports us nearly-. 

importing the surety of the Fortress. s7U3 Ko''^ 



IMPORT, 


IMPOBTATIOIT. 


IV. 3 , It may Import the Safety of my Royal Parents, a 1718 
Pers /n/fjjccjjcy Wks. 1726 I. *66 Religion .. which doth 
more essentially import the immortal Happiness of Men. 
1815 Mackintosh Sp. Ho* Comm, 27 Apr., Wks, 1846 III. 
315 The King’s Ministers, whose character it does most 
deeply import. 

D. -with infin. phrase as subject, usually placed 
after the object, the verb being introduced by rV; 
also (poet.') with impersonal construction, zt being 
omitted. Here the sense often amounts to * behove^ 
be incumbent on, be the duty of*. 

156* Norton & Sackv. Gorbodrtc 1. 31 . 5 Nowe more 
importeth mee the erst to vse Your faith and wisdome. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1656) 86 Showing how much it 
importeth a nobleman and magistrate, rulelng weighiie 
causes, to have his ears open to hear. 163a J. Hayward 
tr. Biondis Erometia i (Though a child) he knew already 
what it imported him to be last borne, and what it was to 
bee a younger Brother. 1663 Charleton Chor. Gigani, 41 
It more imports us to proceed, 1761-* Hume/Z/j/, Eng. 
l.Yvii. (1806) V. 72 It imports us to get all^ the aid and 
assistance we can. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xx.vi, Let me say 
.. what it imports thee to know. 1868 Farrar Silence 

V, ix. (1875) 157, I know nothing which it more solemnly 
imports us to realize. 

c. with subordinate clause as subject, the verb 
introduced by it as in b. 

1588 Orders for Span, Fleet in Harl. Misc. (Park) 1. 117 
It importeth that all the armies do go close together. 1669 
Drydcn Tyran, Love v. i. Wks. 1883 III, 449 It much 
imports me that this truth I know. 1786 tr, Beck/ord's 
Vathek {1868) 41 What imports it you howl am emplo5’ed? 
1819 Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 77 It much imports your house 
T hat al l should be made clear. 

HL From Fr. empoiier-. 

8 . a. To carry, lead, or induce (a person to do 
something), b. To influence in feeling, * carry 
away *, ‘ transport Oks. rare. 

1649 Evelyn tr. Le Vayeds Lib. 4- Servii. iv. Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 18 The small inclination which their princes had to 
the sciences imported them, .to despise and neglect men of 
a life purely contemplative. 1652 — State France ibid. 47 
Women and children, who are commonly more imported 
with wonder and romance, than that solid and real etnolu* 
ment which is. .to be conveyed to us. 

i* 9 . To obtain, gain, win (victory), b. intr. To 
gain the victory, to prevail, c, trans. To gain 
the victory over; to conquer, overcome. (Cf. Caret 
V. 16.) Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. JVarres ui. U. 75 The most vaKantest 
and skilfullest therein do commonly import the victorie. 
z6oo Holland Livy XLii. Ixii. 1152 In the end, Romane 
constancie importea and had the upper hand. ibid. lix. 
Epit. 1243 But Scipio imported and prevailed in the end. 
1024 Brief Inform. Aff. Palatinate 50 The enemies., had 
cnterprised to import*and to conquer all the low Palatinate, 
Import (inupoit, formerly impoaut), sb, [f. 
Import v.] 

1. 1 . The fact of importing or signifying some- 
thing ; that which a thing (esp. a document, phrase, 
word, etc.) involves, implies, betokens, or indicates; 
purport, significance, meaning. 

1601 Shaics. Alls Well 11. iii. 294 There's letters from my 
mother: What th’ import is, I know not yet. 1685 South 
Serm. (1697) I. 425 Of all the Spiritual tricks and leger- 
demain, .. there is none so common, and of so fatal an 
import as these Two. 17x9 Young Busiris it. i. (1757) 37 
Husband and King Are names of no mean import. X78X 
CowpER Expostulation 126 Stiff in the letter, lax in the 
design And import of their oracles divine. 1817 Byron 
Manfred ii, ii, 190 She replied In words of dubious import. 
1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. xl. 72 Such a construction .. 
follows the natural import of the words. 

2 . The quality or condition of having great or 
weighty significance ; consequence, importance. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. J06 Importunate and most 
serious designes, and of great import indeed too. 1647 JSIay 
Hist. Pari. 111. ii. 39 Bristol!, a place of great import. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have some Matters Of great and high 
Import. x86o Tyndall Glac, ii. xiv. 308, 1 never supposed 
that passages .. of such cardinal import, could have been 
overlooked. 1872 Black Adjf. Phaeton xxvii, Something 
of mighty import had just occurred. 

H. y. That which is imported or brought in ; 
a commodity imported from abroad. (Usually in 
^/.) Opposed to export. 

1^0 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 167 The Imports exceed 
the Exports. 2746 Lockman To \st Promoter Cambrick 
.y Tea Bills 24 Whence no supplies their imports cou'd 
create. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 73 Your 
import is your own food ; as much your own, as that you 
raise.. out of your own soil. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation 
lu X. (1852I 351 Ever^' increase of imports is sure to occa- 
sion, directly or indirectly, an equal increase of exports. , 
b. ailrib. 

1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 73 A merely luxurious 
consumption, .is the idea too generally and loosely annexed 
to our import article. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metrop, 
(1797) 107 It can generally be uttered .. at its full import 
value. 18x7 F, Robinson in Pari. Deb. 565 In France the 
import duty on coals was nearly equal to our export duty. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 633 They are mainly 
carriers of import goods. 

4 . The action of importing ; importation. 

1797-8 Wellington in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. 
(1877) 785 The import of Bengal articles ought to be as free 
for prii*ate traders as for the Company. x86t Goschen 
For. Exek. IX It is an error .. to look on the balance of 
trade as a mere question of import and export. 

Importabi’lity, [fi Impoutablb a.~ : see 
-ITY,] Capability of being imported or introduced, 
1865 Morning Star so Apr., As regards the importability 
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of the nervous disease, our danger «. is apparently nothing, 
or next to nothing. 

t Importable, Obs. Also 5-6 inp-. [a. 
F. importable (132S in Godef.) = It. imporiabile 
(Florio), ad. L. importabiLis unbearable, insup- 
portable, f. im~ (Im- 2) bearable, Port- 
able.] TJiat cannot be carried or borne; rarely 
lit. too heavy to be carried ; usually Jig. too grievous 
or painful to be borae, unbearable, unendurable. 

c 1386 Chaucer MonJPs T. 524 (612) His peynes were im- 
portable. C1400 Rom. Rost 6902 They wolde binde on 
folk alwey . . Burdens that ben iinponable. ' 1440 J. Shirley 
Deike K. James (i8t8) 26 With the ymportible payne of 
turment, he cried then ijitously. 1475 Noitingham Rec. 
II. 388 Many grete and importable charges and expensis. 
a 1533 Ld, Bkrners Hston cxiv. 544 In all my lyfc I haue 
had but sorow, and heuynes, and dolours inportables. 1587 
Fleming Holinshed^X. 14x2/2 Vnder the importable 

yoke of the detestable inquisition ofSpaine. 1632 Sander- 
son Sersn. {i68x) I. 291 We lay upon our own shoulders . . 
heavy and importable burdens. irx6sx Calderwood Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc) III. 662 The poorer sort could not 
bear the importable scafferie intended. 

Hence + Impo’rtableness, the quality of being 
insupportable ; unbearableness, i* Impo'xta'bly 
adv.^ unbearably, intolerably. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 356 It sballe us greeve 
Importably. 1559 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 09 
That we be not hereafter importably charged with the 
setting forth of men of w'ar. 1677 Hale Contempl. 11. 199 
Though the Yoke be the same, yet it finds no such severity 
and importableness in it. 

Importable (impo«*jtab*l), a.t- [f. Import v. 
+ -ABLE.] a. Capable of being brought in or in- 
troduced. b. That maybe imported from abroad. 

*533 More Debell. Salem xv. Aij b, Than is not the losse 
and the damage vnto the spyrytualtye alone, but harme is 
importable vnto the whole realme. 2753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. vit. xcv. 441 It is importable only under oath of 
being for private use. 18x2 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs 
(1821) 239 Rum is only importable in Casks of not less 
than 60 gallons. x8x4 Coleridge in Smiles J. Murray 
(1891) I. 297 An attempt to import whatever is importable 
of either or of both into our own language. 

Importance (imp/-Jtans, -pon'J-). [a. F. im- 
portatue (1539 R- Estienne), or ad. med.L. 
imporiantia (1496 in Du Cange) =\K.imporian!:a, 
Sp. importancia, {. importam, -iant-em Impok- 
lANT : see -ANOE,J 

I. 1 . The fact or quality of being important ; 
the fact of importing or signifying much (or, with 
qualifying rvord, of having some degree of import) ; 
moment, significance, gravity, weight, consequence. 

1508 WoLSEY in J. Gairdner Lett. Rich. Ill d* Hen. FII^ 
(RoUs)^ I. 439 II have IJemyd njo th}yng of importance to 
be [writtenj to your grace. ^ 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 765 Hee shewed his servauntes that he had tidinges 
of so great importaunce, that Ictc.). 1531 Elyot Gov. n. 
viii, Eraplolenge treasour..on persones unworthy, or on 
thynges iuconuenient, and of small Importaunce. 1586 
Leycester Corr. (Camden) 251 A towne of greatest im- 
portance. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvui. 161 There is 
a question to be answered, of much importance. 1773 
Observ, State Poor Zg The preservation of health is of not 
more importance, than the preservation of morals. 1844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India II. 501 A consideration of secondary 
importance, x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark xii. J09 
There was no bark trade in Peru of any importance. 

b. Personal consequence, consideration, or dig- 
nity. (In first quot, humorously as a title.) 

1678 Drvden Limberham v, i, Pleas. Your hand, sweet 
moiety. Wood. And heart too my comfortable importance. 
X7I2-X4 VciMT. Rape Lock \. Fairest of mortals. -thy own 
importance know, Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below, 1776 Paine Com, Sense (1791) 33 Men who look 
upon themselves born to reign, and others to obey, soon 
grow insolent ; . . their minds are early poisoned by import- 
ance. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § x. 313 His family, 
though not noble, seems to have been of some iraporiance. 

c. Dignity of style or manner; an air of conse- 
quence; pompousness. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 14 The sacred traine with 
^Iiisicke take the way, Where, with importance euery rite 
is 'done. 

'J‘ 2 . An important matter, an affairof consequence 
(in quot. i6ll, %vith qualifying conte.xt, of slight 
consequence). Obs. 

1570 LstiNS Manip. 21^5 Importance, magnet res. i6xx 
Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 45 It had beene pitty you should haue 
beene put together, with so mortall a purpose., vpon import- 
ance of so slight and triuiall a nature. 1664 Butler Hud. 
II. iii. xxo To whom all people, far and near, On deep 
importances repair, a 1^0 Hacket Abp. Williaitis x. 
(1693) 14 He searched into the notable particularities of 
all kingdoms, republics and their churches, with all the im- 
portanfes that hung upon them, 

+ 3 . Urgency; importunity; solicitude. Obs. 
1563-87 Foxb a. ^ i^I. (1684) III. 296 The shortness of 
time, and this said bringers importance is only the let. 
159s Shaks. John n. i. 7 At our importance hither is he 
come, To spread his coloure boy, in thy bchalfe. 1624 Hey- 
wooD G««ai4'. 43 IStraConical solicited him, and that with 
great importance, to select some beautifull ladie whom he 
best fancied. 1779-51 Johnson Z/ rvx, Drake Wks. IV. 389 
A pinnace had passed by with sails and oars, and all the 
appearance of expedition and importance. 

H. 'i' 4 . = Import jA I ; signification, meaning, 
purport, Obs. 

' 1552 Huloet, Importaunce, ormeanyngc, OT signification ! 
of wordes. 1563 FoXe A. ^ M. 706b, Many more wordes 
of like importance, 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. v, u. 20 He 


wisest beholder. .. could not say ifth’ importance were loy, 
or Sonow. 1626 Jackson Creed viii. xix. § s The multi- 
plicity or variety of importances or significations of some one 
single word. ^ X709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 524 They might 
..change it in common Speech, for another [word), of like 
Importance but different Character, 
tb. Bearing, consequence. Obs.' 

T. HfALE] Aec.Nciu Invent. 19 This wast frswaste) 
of Iron-u-ork by Rust, and the ill importance of it, in its 
co nsequ ences. 

m. f 5 . Means of support ’ (Jam.). Ohs. 
JSo$ Seal of Cause in Pennecuik Blue Blanket sa 
It is weall knawne- . that we upbald an altar situate within 
the Colledge-Kirk of St. Giles . . and has nae importance to 
uphauld the same, but our sober oukleye Penny and upsets. 

+ ImpoTtancy# Obs. \i.mtA.L..imporldntia\ 
see prec. and -A^'cr.] 

1 . The quality of being important; =-pTec. i. 

1540 .4 c/ 32 Hen. VIIL c*4S If the importancy or urgency 
of the cause, .so requier. 1604 Shaks, 0 th. i. til 20 When 
we consider Th’ importancie of Cjqirus to the Turke. 1693 
Beverley True St. Gosp. Truth 13 According to the great 
Importancy of the word Kiioviing in Scripture, 
b. An important matter ; = prec. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Importancie^ Importance, a matter of 
much value.^ 1625 Jackson Creed v. vi. § 3 Tlie great 
dissention .. in such importancies enforceth such as thinke 
they have attained to some certainty in this point to reele 
and stagger. 1803 Southey in Life (1850) II. .x. 241 
Materials for a volume that should contmn more real im- 
portancies than all travellers have yet brought home. 

2 . Urgency, importunity; »=prec. 3. 

1598-9 E. Forde Parismus 11. (1661) 141 In the end his 
suit grew to that importancy, that he would not be denied. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. 204 Their importancie so far pre- 
vailed .. that the first decree was quite abrogated. 1673 

0. Walker Educ. (1677) 38 Pressing all things great and 
small with the same vigour and importancy. 

Important (impp-it^t, -p6o*i-), a. [a. F. 
important (i6th c. Montaigne) = It.yS'p.itnportante, 

ad. med.L. importans, -iantem, f. importdre in its 
med.L. sense ‘to be of consequence, weight, or 
force * : see Isiport v. II.] 

1 . Having much import or significance; carrying 
with it great or serious consequences; weighty, 
momentous, grave, significant. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 55 How much avail- 
able then and important is it to every man to be frequented 
with learning. x6sx Hobbes Leviath. m. xl. 2^9 Wee 
may observe three points of important consequence. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. ii. xi. (1848) 131 This last and impor- 
tantest of, humane Actions. 17x3 Addison Cato i. i, The 
great, the important day, big with the fate Of Cato and of 
Rome. 1843 AIacaulay Lays Ane. Rome Pref. (18641 s 6 
Hume., has overlooked one very important circumstance. 
1845 M. Pattison Rss. (1889) I. *3 Events most important 
to the understanding of bis narrative. 

2 . Having an air of importance or consequence; 
consequential, pompous, grandiose, pretentious. 

X7*3 Swift Cadenus <5- Vattessa 376 Discoursing, with 
important face, On ribbons, fans, and gloves and lace. 
avjyz Gay Fables ii. iii, Fowls of all ranks surround his 
hut, To worship his important strut. 1876 J. Wejss 
Hum. <5- Slutk':. ill. 75 Parodying the important phrases and 
impotent exploits of the suburban constable. 

J* 3 , Urgent, pressing, importunate. Obs. 

X590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 138 AntipholiR, my husband, 
Whom I made lord of me, and all I had. At your important 
letters. 1599 — Muck Ado ii, 1. 74 If the Prinre bee loo 
important, tell him there is measure in euery thing. 1630 
Lennard tr. Charron's Jt^isd. lit. vu. § 8 (1670) 410 Not to 
be important to his friends, as they that are alwayes com- 
plaining. 

Importantly (impp'itantli), adv. [-LY 2.] 

1. In an important manner or degree 5 weightily, 
momentously, 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. Iv. 19 When they. .haue both their 
eyes And^ e.’ires so cloyd importantly as now. x^7 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Rng. 1. Jxv. (1730) 338 The publick was 
M importantly concerned, 1796 A. Hamilton in irash- 
ingfon's Writ. {X692) XIII. 221 note, To render this act 
importantly and lastingly useful. x86i Wilson & Geikie 
Mem. E. P'orbes xiv, 498 Noting not a little that bore 
importantly upon questions that were engaging, .attention. 
1878 J. C. Collins Introd. Toumeuds Plays 25 Fifteen 
popular ballads ., some of which .. importantly illustrate 
Shakespeare. 

2 . With an air of importance ; consequentially. 

1827-30 Sir J. Barrington Pers. Sk. Own Times (ed. 2) 

II. 147, I will proceed at once to the little narrative thus 
importantly prefaced. 

Importation (impoit^i'Jan). [n. of action f. 
Import v. (Hence in F.)] 

1 . The action of importing or bringing in. a* 
Commerce. The bringing in of goods or merchan- 
dise from a foreign country : opp. to exportation. 

^ x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. fp Comvt-.v. (1^3) 79 Create 
rivers, by which they may have cheap .. importation or 
exportation of wares. X770 Adam Smith IV. A’ iv. l (rco9) 

II. 23 Restraints upon the importation ofsuch foreign goods 
for home consumption as could be produced at home. ^ xS33 
Ht. Martineau Loom fp Lugger i- i. 3 'lo authonie a 
restricted importation of foreign silk^ , . j t 

fg. 1644M1LTON Areop. (Arb-)65lLicensjngjhind^and 
retards the importation of our richest Mairhandixe, I/yjh. 

alMi. i8o3 J. Apams Wts. (.85.) IX. to. If 1 could lay 
an embargo, or pass a new importation law against corrup- 
tion and foreign influence 

b. gen. Bringing in, introduction. 

2666 J. Smith Old Age ■s^') J-belnstmments.. which »ene 
for importation, and reception of the bioud and spirits. 
xSoT fled. yml. XVII. xi2 lor more than fifty yean. .. 
ijo importation of the disease into this city was suspected, 

39-2 



IMPORTED. . 

>874 Parki-.h pMiV AixM. i. iv. 141 The usual test of the 
importMion of n new Style, 

2 , concr, lhat which is impoited or introduced; 
*t‘im]>orts collectively {obs,)] an imported article, 
an import. 

1664-5 rtrYS Dlnry 27 Tftn., If the exportations exceed 
\> I’oin Th(fus:h!s Var. StjhJ. in 

s iJ x-j. (1755* II. I. 730 Solomon’s importation, Gold 
and nnes, 1893 U fstm. Gnz, 27 Mur. 7/2 Their eleven is 
entirely rcprocntativc, and pos>cs>c.s no Scotch or W’cl.sh 
in^ort.ations. Mod, She is n recent iniport.ation, I fancy. 

Imported (impOauted), ///. a, [f. Impout v. 
+ 'KD *.] Jlrought in from a foreign counlr)', as 
merchandise ; brought in, introduced. 

1660 U'/LMFOKt> Scolft CoMiiff, 2^ W^hether imported or 
c.xportcd Goo<l-<. 1856 Olmsted .. 9 //TTr Stattt 97 The ori* 
ginal ^tocl: of slaves, the imported Africans, .. probably 
required to lic governed with much CTc.ater fccvcrily. 

Importer (impoauuj). [f. iMroux t'. + -Kn^] 
One who or that which imports or introducc.s; 
€sp, a merchant who brings in or receives goods 
from .abroad. 

1700 S. Sr.wALi. Diary - 19 June (»879) II. 16 llicre is a 
Motion .. to gel a Ijiw lhat all Importers of Negros shall 
pay 40J. per head. 1845 MfCULt.ocn 11. iv. (1852) 

197 It would then, like the generality of customs duties, 
fall wholly on the im|>orier>, or on the consumers here. 
x866 CifUMr DanliucTt. 233 The Il.ink of Kngland lias for 
years been ibc only importer of bullion into the Mint. xM8 
K. PuLSKORD in x^ih Cent. Sept, 397 Up to the present 
year New* South Wales ha.? J>een a large importer of wheat. 

Importing (imp(3»Mtig\ vM. sb. [f. Impout v, 
+ -IN*G *.] The action of the verb Impoiit, esp, in 
senses i. 2 ; importation. Also rr/Zn^. 

1640-4 in Rushw. J/is/. CoU. lit. (i6i2> 1 . 53 ITie Patent 
Cor the sole *rradc to Gtiinncj*, ami the sole Importing of 
Red-wood. 1895 Sir H. H. Howorth in At/{frt.Tittn 7 Mar. 

Some of hi< lOixton’s] words .. were Trench exotics 
of his own importing. 

ImpO’rting, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] 

+ 1. That * imports * cr signifies (see Impoiit v. 6); 
of much import ; important. Obs. 

1579 IV.KTON* Guiceiixni. (161S) 33 ’The Admiral!, with cer* 
taine^ others appointed to the goucnimeni .and guanl of 
Proulnces most importing. 1604 K, Grimstoni: Hist. .ViVgr 
OsUnd 109 To garde the strongest places and most import- 
ing. 1654 b’KsTRANGr Ckm. / ^653) *24 An xVsscinbly 
so importing to the kings and kingdomes welfare. 

2. That imports or brings in merchandise; cn- 
gaged in importation. 

i8:a J. SMmi /Vrtf/. of Customs (1821)415 Register of 
Importing Ship.s. i8Si (joschcs For. Exch. 40 'I’o sell the 
bills at a time . .when n premium may be given for them by 
the importing branch of the community. 

t Impo*rtless, Obs, rare, [f. lMi*oitT sb. 
•f--LE.ss.J Without import or significance; trivial^ 
unimportant. 

x6o6 Smaks. Tr, d- Cr, i. iil. 71 That matter needlesse of 
importlessc burthen Biuide thy lips. 

t Impo'rtment. Obs, [f. Imi’ort t>. 

a. Signification, meaning, purport: «Ijiror.T 1 . 

b. Importance, consequence : *=lMroitT jA 2 , 

a 1624 Bi'. M. Smith .yrnw. (1632)2 Certaine things sitcred 
.. vpon one spcciall occasion, haue )*cl a general! drift or 
imporimcnt. 1658 W. IIurtos ///«. Anton, ix^ A Latinc 
word fora Post, who speedily conveys news of Importment. 

Imporiraitnre (impD-vlr/tiOi). rare. [f. 
Im- 1 + PoiiTliAiTunE.] The action of portraying 
in or upon something; coi:er. that which is por- 
trayed (Jit. or in writing), a portrait or description, 
1836 Fraser's Mas;. XIV. 9 Importmitures of passages in 
the external world, and in human life. 184* /Z/V. XXV/. 
455 Here .. is an admirable imnortraiture for you. 188a 
Phil Rocihsok A'bfi/iT ArA-sS Ahcnitions from the received 
importmitures of the beasts. 

i* IJiiportra 3 r, Obs. ff. iM-^+PoiiTiiAvt^.] 
trans. To portray or depict in or upon something. 

1580 \e{ve Euphxtes (Arb.lsxt Whome Philautus is now 
with all colours importraylng in y* Table of his hart, , 

t Impo'rtnnable, ix. Ohs. Alsp f in-, [f. 

Importune a, (or ? z'.) -h-ABLE.] 

1. Burdensome, onerous, grievous, heavy. 

148a Paston Lett. No. 867 III. 297 [They] uold have , . 
tan'd hym there and his councell to his gret inportunabill 
chaq/cs. s$iz Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 18 PreamhUt To thejT 
grea'^imporiunablclossetroblehurteand dammayge. 2529 
'^lo^zDyaloge 1. 23 b/2 Forbyddyng them to binde and lay 
vppon other pore roennys bakkes importunable burdeyms. 
*6ix Speed Hist, Gte Brit. ix. xxi. § 3 They felt the weight 
of their done wrongs too importunable for them any longer 
to beare. ' » , - 

■ 2. Troublesome ; *= Importunate a. 2 b. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. x. ix. argt.. In generall he con- 
trowleth people inquxsitiue, and importunable tatlers. 

+ Impo-rttinably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-LV 2 .] Persistently, . pertinaciously ; importun- 

''iwVatkynson tr. De hmMmtc l. xiii. i6i The deuj'l . . 
with a thoa-ande snaris and subtilties importunably assay)- 

^ImportTmaoy (imppJtiwnasi). [f. Impor- 
TUKATE n. : see -acy.] Pertinacity ; pressing soh- 
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mipnrtunacy; of their rc.-«oiM, we did yield to take some 
further conodenilion. 1710 1 *ai.mk« /Vairrdx 187 lie who 
made least to do, lias often succeeded, when a rash, liusie 
importtlnacy has made an enemy of a friend, j. Piii 5) 
roan J.ejalix te Christ 11 . 043 She is lauded by Tc 
her imporiunacyis Iriuniplmnt. 

ImpoTtunanco. [f. Importoke i 
(?)C;rievousness, gravity, seriousness. 

iS46.Y/ /yf«//«, /'///. XI. 91 The KinRes M.ajesiie 
shuldc..be disapoynied of Ins cntcrpry.se, whicli I licsought 
Her to coiusidcr, and the Ercalc imiiortunancc therof. 

Importtmato (impp-jIiKna), a. (sb.) \l L. 
imfoiirui-us + -ATi:-. The use of the suffix is 
peculiar; perh._ after obstinate, fertiiiiale, temper- 
ate, or otlier ad/s. expressing personal qualities.] 
tl. Inopporttinc, unseasonable, untimely ; =Im- 
portl'.ve a. 1 . Obs. 

1S»9 (implied in iMroiiTUSATULV ih 155. Hui-okt, Im- 
portunate, or out of sc.-Lson, iinfartiimis. iSsS-^ IS. Haiuhs 
t-anrais irrn A^e fed. s) 101 The inc-vorable exenitor of 
this importun.’ite nnd unseasonable Command, w.!* first 
chased aw.ty with stone. 

+ 2. Burdensome ; grievous, gmve. Obs, 

c 15.^0 tr. lyt, (Camden),!, loa An Impor- 

tunaie number of die barbanis people fcceganne to molcste 
tlic Komaine impetie. 1548 IIali. Chron,, Ilsu. I'l 132 b, 
When money was scanlc and tinportunnte charges were 
dayb* imminent. Ilnd,^ Hen, V/l 3 b, llcyiig not hable 
to Midrc the importunate hcatc, they c.ist avsay the shcics 
and ajl the clothes. 1577 Trameton Joyful Letvs 1, (1506) 
13 'Ibis water is abo good for .. other tfangcrouH and im- 
portuiiat diseases. 1663 CowLr.v Verses 4- Air., SolitudCt 
when they are in love with a Mistress, all other persons 
arc importunate and burdensome to them. 1824 Lamii Elia 
Ser. 11. Blakestnoor in //——j/z/Vr, The pride of anccsir)* 
may lie had on cheaper terms than to be obliged to an 
im^rlunale race of ancestors. 

i'b. Troublesome; )x:rsistcntly troublesome. Obs, 
1613 Rcrch^ PilgTimage (1614) 722 This New World . . 
hath to these importunatechapmen sold herfreedome, i6te 
H. More Myst, G^il. iti. 11. 6(>[*liic Sun] cannot ,, free his 
own face of t)»ose }mporIun.atc spots th,ai ever and anou lie 
upon it like filth. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1692) 100, Lice, 
TIcas,and other noisom and importunate Insects. 

3, Pressing, urgent ; busy. Ohs, or arch, 
iM>*3 Act 34 44 35 Hen, /'///, c. 2 S 2 If., the sayde 
colTcctours .. can not be thervnio admitted, byic.ason of 
importunate busines.^ ^*^74 Ciarendos* Hist, Ech. .xiv, 

5 136 'l*he liarl remain’d in Ijandon whilst the enquiry was 
w-arm and importunate. 1877 IIrvast Main-Dream i, 
qiils maze of dusty streets, Forever shaken by the impor- 
tunate Jar Of commerce. 

4- Persistent or pressing in solicitntion ; pertina- 
cious. 

14^ (implied in iMroftTUKATELV 4I. 15*9 Sufflie. to King 
(E, L. '1'. S.) 30 They .. will .. malce importunate suie, and 
laboure to be in seiiiicc with yourc Magcstyc. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Cold, Bk. fif, Aurel. x. (1546) F vj b, 1 am impor- 
tune on you, th.at ye be not importunate on me. I pr.ay 
you, that you praic not me. 2566 Painter Pal, Pleas. \, 
tg Dccl.aring how importunate his mollier was to know, 
1660 Trial Fegte. 44 'ilie King. .was importunate to know 
what they intended to do with Him. 1746 Col. Pee. 
Pennsyh. V, 53 Some of the Persons who supplied me with 
them growimportunate for ihcir money. 1B63M1SSBRADDOK 
Eleanor's Viet, li. For the nvoidapce of importunate credi- 
tors. 1876 Geo, Kuot Dan. Der, 1. ii, Now came an im- 
portunate knock at the door; brc.akfasi w'as ready. 

B, ns sb. An importunnte j)crson, 

1881 Jrjtl. Edue. I Mar. 49/2 He would have granted the 
fair imporlunatcs the examination without restriction. 

Impoiimnate (imp^'4ti»tncil), v. [f. F. im- 

portuner-. see iMPORTUKEtt.and-ATE* 7.] trans. 
To solicit persistently ; = Importune z>. 3 . 

ZTIS98 Roclock Sel. If'Vrs, (Wodrow Soc.) II. 603 *1^6 
widow who importun.ated the unrighteous Judge. 1600 
F. Walker S/. Mandnnlle 85 h, Tejling him that she w.is 
bucrecla. .and importunating bim wjth weeping and pHti- 
full wordes. 1653 Chria 4' Kareissus I. 117 Orestes,, 
began freshly to importunate his brother to the accomplish- 
raent of her request. , ' 1 

b. To obtain by importunity. I 

iBox Pall Mall G. i July 2/3 The degree of departure 
which outside liodics had been able to importunate from a 
somewhat pliant Senate. 

Importunately (imp/*jtif/n<?IIi),^ adv, [f. 
Importunate a, + -by In nn importunate 
manner. ^ 

+ 1. Inopportunely, untimely, unseasonably. Uos. 
15*9 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 288/2 We do . . not yet 
imporlunatelye bereue you of your rest \nth cr^’inge at 
yourc earcs at vnseasonable lyme, 1658-9 Burton s Utary 
(1828) HI. t 68, I shall not say the Petition and Advice was 
undulj’, but un.seasonably .and importunately obtained. 

■f2. In a bnrdensomeor grievousway; grievously; 
troublesomely. Obs, , , , 

1564 Golding Justin xlii. (1570) >69 iHymerusI *h^“Sa 
his tyrannous crucllie, vexed importunailie n 

and nianye other cj'lics. 1577 Fkampton z: .y' 

(1596) 50 Deseased with the tertian agf'vw, so importunatiie. 
1638 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett, (vol, HI.) 4 beast I should 
be importuneately complcmcntall. 

+ b. Gravely, e.xceedingly. Ohs. . 

660 tr. Atnyraldus' Treat, €ene. Reltg, v| , .ij_I 
pedient so importunately beneficial to ' .. *• 

scarce “nxElogiums could be ex^ 


IMPOETUITE, 


(15*3 More 
her, ^1614 


ny i:4iogiums cuuiu uc , 

praise. 1690 hocKV. Hunt, CInd.Vt.x.{x^S) x..h*ir 

not be so importunately doll as oot to und- s • 
others say. , ■ . . 

3 . With pressing or persistent action or purpose , 

*’isW ‘ gm^on Chron. II. 79= He voulde iroportun.xtiy 


P.'J'M'e his appetite .md have 
, . . Hali. hecott. I rent. 531 Wti.at do we non- 

thus importunately catching at shadows? i876Gro Euftr 

His_ possible judgment of her iciionl 
was telling on her as tniportunalcly as Klesmer’s jud-. 
ment of her powers. ^ * 

4. With persistent or pressing solicitation ' with 
importunity. 

. 1477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 137 He that axid 
iniporlunatly after he is ones denied it relused his askiiur 
*5*9 S. I- isii Supplic, Beggers Ded. (E. E. U*. S.) 2 [Tlievl 
haue begged so importunaily that they haue gotten vntfj 
theyre hondcs more then the therd part of all youre Realme 
* Charge 5 May 20 We need not doubt 

01 God s help, if wc sincerely and importunately pray for h. 
*7*9 De I-OK Crusoe 11. iv, They insisted importunatelv 
Ujion their demand. 2874 Motlev Barueveld II. xiv. 117 
He instructed his envoy, .importunately and dictaiorialJy to 
plead the cause. ^ 

Importnnateness (imp/^-jtbmanes). [f. as 

prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being importunate ; 
importunity. 

c*53o Cox Phet, (1809) 67 Our lybertie js ouercome .. 
by the importunatnes of our w'yues. 1549 Latimer yd 
Sersn. hef, hdxv. VI (Arb.) 93 He wyl beare your impor* 
lunatencs, lie wyll not be angrye at your crj’inge and calling. 
263s R. Carew' in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (iB88» HI. 217, 

I am hcrevnto induced by the importunateness of my 
M.xstcrs, 28x2 Bj: Quincev in H. A. Page Life (1877} I. 
viii. 169 Her sweet importunatencss of action and voice. 

Importtmator (impputit/ncitoj). [agent-n. in 
L. form from Imeoutunate v,'\ One who impor- 
tunes, or solicits imporlimntely. 

2604 Sandys Pelnt. St. Relig. West Pis. I Jvb, Tyrannous 
importunators, and exactors of their own men, 1825 Pri' 
Monthly XIV. 4x8 A flowing and ebbing ofpetiiioncrs, 
claimants, and importunators of every kind. 
ImportTllie (imp/ 7 Jti; 7 *n, imp^utitm), a. {sb.) 
Also 5 yn-, in-, 6 ym-. £ME. a. F*. imporinn, 
-utte ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp. impor- 
itttw, acl. L, importunsts unfit, unsuitable, incon- 
venient, troublesome, grievous, f. (Isi--): cf. 
Poriunus the protecting god of harbours, f.portti-s 
harbour, Port. The same stem is found in oppor- 
iftn-us OrpoHTUNE.] 

+ 1. Inopportune, untimely; unseasonable, unfit. 
02425 [implied in iMroRTUNELV x]. 2529 More Cevif, 
ttgst. Trib, I. Wks, 2x69/2, I haue thy.s daye done you 
muche trj'bulacion wdth my importune obieccions, of very 
Ihlesubstaunce. 2597 A. M. tr. GuillemeaxCs Fr. Chinirg, 
•iv, Such fruiclcs are never importune, nether at anye time 
out of season. 2634 Raindow Labour (1^5) 17 Both 
Importunate, and Importune Labour; .. the first is labour 
too earnest, too sollicitous; the second is labour out of its 
due lime, un5ea.s0n.able. 2650 Bi/twa? Anikropeutet, 220 
These actions are somewhat importune and unwelcome 
guests at Feasts. 2704 Swift Bait. Bks. in Misc. (17**) 
264 A Wild Ass, with Prayings Importune, affronts his Ear. 

t2. Troublesome, burdensome; vexatious; grie- 
vous, heavy, severe, exacting. Obs. 

c 2400 Rom, Rose 5632 And for he nyl be importune l^to 
no wight, ne honerous. X4xa-so Lvdc. Chron. Troy 1. ^ The 
streyght waye is so Importune, So dredeful eke and so full of 
rage. 2404 Fadvan Chron. vu. 486 By theyr inportune 
charges, the comynaltie was greatly enpouerysshed. xuo 
Act 37 Hen. Vlll, c. 43 Which is to peinfull chargeable 
intnllerablc and importune, for any man to susteine and 
abyde. 2590 Sfenser F , Q . t. xii. 16 They did . .often blame 
the too importune fate That heapd on him so many wrathfull 
wreakes, 1604 N. D. 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 863 
A detestable, cruell, horrible and importune monster. 2683 
B, A. Art Cotwerse 19 They cannot be but importune to us 
by their long and languishing narratives. 2864 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt. xv. vi. IV. 90 Treaties, vaporous Foreshadows 
of Events, .are importune to human nature, longing for the 
Events themselves. 

•f 3. Pressing, urgent ; busy. Obs. 
e 1450 tr. De Imiiatioste iii. Contents xHv. 61 7'hat man 
be not importune in worldly erendes. <^2475 Plumfton 
Cotr. (Ciimden) 33 The labor is so importune, that I cannot 
attend it without J shold do nothing ells. s^^Pilgr.P^j. 

(W. de W. 2531) 189 The good aungelles contende not, they 
be not importune or to busy, theycrj'e not. *57 ^ Fleming 
PanoH. E/ist. 76 Although my buslnes be so wcightie and 
importune, that I can obieine but little leasure. x^7 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 63 The importune Affaires of your Kingdome 
[arej perplexedly suspended. ^ .... 

4. Persistent or pressing in solicitation ; pertina-- 
clous; irksome through persistency of request. 

2447 Bokekham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 6 The importune 
andbesy preyere Of oon whom I love. CX460 Fortescoe 
Abs. 6- Lun. Mon. xx. (1885) 156 Importune suterswilgape 
vpon suche reuersiouns. 2535 Covf.rdale Lube ^viu- 5 
seynge this weddowe is so importune vpon me I willdeij^ 
her. 2641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. in. «90urSav^«; 
.'.made as though hee would have gone farther, 
might grow the more importune with mm to staj% 734 
North Exam. 11. v. § 83 (1740) 367 He was imiw 
in the Matter, that one of the Chiefs was * 'g^ 

he spoke with a Cadence, but Nothing to the Purp . ^ 

E. Johnson Rise Christendom 106 Vices are imp 

spirits sent forth from Tartarus’ caves. , 

• t.B- ’ [ = r- importtm.) One who is importune 

or troublesome in soliciting. Obs. 

Pocsic III. xxix. (Arb.) 3== j" 


1589 PuTTF.NHAM Enx- r to craue, 

SpSme it is thought very vndecent for a ^0““'" 
supposing that il is Ihr p.xrt of an importune, a J7M « 
Exam. (.740) 644 (D.) H faw 

tunes .are satisfied, Ijieretsa fre//«4.««r-a of all lau. 

Importune (imppjti»-n >nipputir/n)^ v. _L». 
F. rV«/pr/»«r-r (i?i2 in Godef. 
portunare (Florio), Sp. wtportvnar (Percivall), 
med.L. importnn5rJ,-are, i. rmportimus . see prec. J 
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IMPOSE. 


fl. irans. To burden; to be troublesome' or 
■wearisome to; to trouble, worry, pester, annoy. 

^ 1578 T. N; tr. Ccii<j. W, India 140 Did so importune him 
and fissure him of his going, he commaunded his fardage to 
be laden, xs‘98 Yong Diana 17 It was my ill hap, that 
one of them sat next vnto me, to make me infortunate 
as long as her memorie did importune me. x( 56 i 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 136, I shall, whenever it may 
least importune his privacy, make the inventory of par* 
ticulars. 1781 Fletcher Lett, Wks. 1795 VII. 232 If 
bodies could move as quick as thought they would be 
importuned frequently with my company. 1788 Gibdon 
Decl. ^ Ixx. VI. ^7 Of his two immediate successors 
^ .Nicholas the Fifth, [was] the last who was importuned by 
the presence of a Roman emperor. 

2. To press, urge, impel* Also adsoi, Ods, 

1603 Shaks. Mens. /or M. 1. i. 57 We shall write to you 
^s time, and our concernings shall importune. i6i$ Chap* 
MAN Od^ss. VI. 270 O queen, deign pity then, since first to 
you My fate Importunes my distress to vow. 

3. To solicit pressingly and persistently ; to ply 
or beset with requests or petitions. 

1530 Palscr. 590/1, I importune one, I werye hym by 
importunate sute making to him for a mater, cxsSS I^'^ire 
Em HI. 699 A man that you do not a little esteem, hath 
long importuned me of love. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. 
i. 127 My yongest boy. .importun'd me That his attendant 
. . hiight beare him company in the quest of him. 1644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 41 Ye were importun’d the passing 
it. 1676 Hodbes Iliad (1677) 298 ‘My friends', said he, 

‘ importune me no more To eat or drink before we go to 
fight’. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, He. .importunes the 
skies for swift perdition. 1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist, 
(1827) III. 25 The Kings themselves importuned him to that 
purpose. 1817 Byron Bef-po Ixii, Meantime the goddess 
I'll no more importune. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I, 
300 Some officers..after vainly importuning the government 
during many years, had died for want of a morsel of bread. 
/lS‘ *5 ®® A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 27 Being 
importuned by the dispatch of some_ present affaires .. to 
have some conference with her Majestic, he went. i6ox 
Weever ilfirr. Mart. C vj, No day which would not me 
to wars importune, a X704T. Praise Pcs/ertyVlks. 

1730 1 . q 8 The man that is importun’d with the craving 
pains of a hunger. i8oo-*4 Campbell Song 0/ Colonists 
li, A land, where beauties importune The Briton to its 
bowers. 

4. To ask for (a thing) urgently and persistently ; 
to crave or beg for. 

1588 Shaks. L, L, L. n. t. 32 The daughter of the King 
of France.. Importunes personall conference with his grace. 
1596 Spenser F, Q, v. ix. 44 Then gan the Peoples cry and 
Commons sute Importune care of their owne publicke cause, 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xv. § 34 It was very strange 
that any Men should importune the putting such a Question. 
1695 Kennett Par, Antiq, ix. 238 The nobles .. greatly 
importun’d Ida stay. 1870 Bryant //rW II.xvi. 1x3 A little 
gill that by her mother’s side Runs, importuning to be 
taken up. 

6. inlr. To make urgent solicitation ; to be im- 
portunate, 

1548 Q. Kathervn in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. i. II. ist, 

I wold not wyssche yow importune for hys good wyll. yfyt 
cum nott frankely at the fyrst. 1661 Feltham Resolves i. 
xvii. 33, I will neither importune too much upon unwilling 
minds. X76X Gray Sketch own Char.^ Too poor for a bribe, 
and loo proud to importune ; He had not the method of 
making a fortune. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 13 He will 
not ask for pity, will not importune. 

^6. To import, portend, (A Spenserian misuse.) 
1590 Spenser F. Q, m. L 16 But the sage wisard telles, as 
he has redd, That it importunes death and dolefull drery- 
hedd. 1598 Marston Fygmal. xxv. X30 Thus hauing said, 
he riseth from the floore, As if his soule diuined him good 
fortune .. For all his thoughts did all good luck importune. 
Hence Importuned ppl, a., Importuning vbl, sb. 
and ppl, a, 

i6xx Chapman Iliad xx. argt,^ The rest, all shunning 
their importun’d fates, Achilles beats even to the Ilian 
gates. 1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1851) 427 Our 
once importuning Prayers against the Tyranny which we 
then groan’d under. x66o GaudEN Gods Great Demonstr,. 
40 His many forewarnings, imporlunings, and beseechings 
of men to flye from the wrath to come. 1720 Gay Dionc 
in Poems II. 434 No Cleanthes interrupt my woe With im- 
portuning love. 1890 Athtnxum 23 .\ug. 254/2 The result 
of three years' constant importuning. 

Importn'nely, adv. Now rare. Also 6 in-, 
[f. Impobiune a. + -ly 2.] 
f 1. Inopportunely, unseasonably. Obs. 

CX423 Foumi. Si. Bartholomezv’s (E, E. T. S.) 25 He 
mevid hym .. with goode and honeste worde.s, opportunely 
and importunely. i6c^ Bible (Douay) /f<x. Ivin. Comm.y 
Gods preachers must crie, and not cease to crie . . opportunely, 
importunely, with al patience. 17x6 M. Davies At hen. 
Brit. II. 260 How often has that Frenzical Arian Astrologer 
been told, and admonish’d Opportunely and Importunely, 

•j* 2. Grievously, troublesomely. Obs, 
a 1656 UssHCR Ann. (1658) 758 He .. shewed them how 
proudly and importunely Antonius had answered to all his 
mild and just demands. 

f 3. Pressingly, persistently, pertinaciously. Obs. 
1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitaiione ix. 150 It is a synne 
ofperiynacite & pryde any persone inportunly tooffretheyr 
counsell and specially where they can lytle profyte. 15x3 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 63/1 Without any fear of God . . he 
would importunely [1568 Grafton imiwrtunaily] pursue 
hys appetite, and haue her. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
tilt Spirit 11867) 293 It is to be importunely troublesome 
unto the world, to quarrel almost with every man that 
comes in our way. 

4. With urgent and persistent solicitation ; im- 
portunately. 

, PlunfptonCorr. (Camden) 13 Thomas Eyr clamoreth 
. upon mec importunly for money, so that gif 1 had any of 


rhy own, I w'old have stopped. him. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, 
de W. 1531)248 b, Itwyllcraue importunely for sustenaunce, 
rest, & other recreacyon. 1590 Spenser F..Q. 11. viii. 4 He 
heard a voyce that called lowd and cleare . . The Palmer 
lent his care unto the noyce. To weet who called so impor- 
tunely. 1672 j. Worthington Gen, Pre/. Mode’s IPks. e, 
Flattery and Covetous Ambition do importunely sollicite 
men to make a false judgment. 1850 J. S. B.-Mossell 
Parish Mttsings (1875) 32 The very things we most desire 
Most importunely crave. 

t Importimement. Obs. [f. Impohtujje v. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of importuning ; ear- 
nest solicitation ; an instance of this. 

2635 Swan Spec. M, (1670) 474 Satan knoweth . . that there 
be more sundry pressing im'portunements to read it, than can 
be shewed for the reading of any book beside. 

Xinportuiier (imppjti/7*n3i, impputiwnaj). [F. 
as prec. + -KR k} One who importunes. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Leant. 187 Praeclude . . j’our ears 
\ .against all rash, rude, irrational, innovating importuners. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S.V. xlH. 21 Washington .. was 
annoyed by shoals of selfish importuners. 

Importunity (imp^jti/ 7 *niti). [a. F. 
iunitl (14th c. in Liltte), ad. L. importiiniids, f. 
importunus'. see Impoutuke a. and -iiY.] The 
quality or condition of being importune. 

f 1 . The condition of being unseasonable or inop- 
portune; unseasonableness; an unsuitable time. Obs. 

X489 Caxton Faytes o/A. iv, xv. 274 The Importunytee 
of myn ignoraunce in reformyng of dyuerse argumcntes. 
X53S Coverdale Bcclus. x.\*xil. d.Poure not forth wyszdome 
out of tyme, at an importunyte. 1579 J. Stubces Gaping 
Gul/E, vj, 1*0 snatch the crowne from hir headc by opor- 
tunity or importunity, which so cuer come first. 1589 
PUTTENHAM Eng. Pocsic iH. xxiH. (Arb.) 274 Euery thing 
hath his season which is called Oporiunitie, and the vnfit* 
nesse or vndeccncy of the time is called Importunltie. 
f 2 . Burdensoraeness, trouble, Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 8x Late it be set in money to 
the remcdie and socoure of this gret importunyte and 
necessite. X662 J, Davies tr. Oleartus' l^oy. Ambuss, 10 
The Wagoners . . are forc'd to make use of fire against the 
importunity of those Insects (Gnatsl. X739 J. Huxuam Ess. 

(1750) 2x3 Very often the Importunity and violence 
of the Cough was to w appeased by Elixir Asthmaticum. 

1 3 . Pertinacity or constancy of action. Obs. 

1663 J, Si'Encer Pivdig/es (t66s) 215 Many of them., con- 
tinue for so many hours (if the importunity of Historians in 
this matter be of any consideration). 

4 . Troublesome pertinacity in solicitation. 
c X460 FoRTEscuB/I/f. <5' Lim. Mon. .\ii. (1885) 136 Through 
ymporiunite off thair suyttes. 1526 Tisdale Luke xi. 8 
Because of hys tmportuntte he woIPryse and geve hym as 
many as he nedeth. xs63 Tilney Disc. Manage C vjj Of 
marvellous vertue is, to bee sufferable in the ymportuniiies 
of hys wyfe, sometimes, .and in trifling consenting unto her. 
16x5 G. Sandys 7'rav. ,19 With much importunitie and 
promise of reward .. 1 got them' to set me ashore. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) Ixxxi. X79 Tormenting me 
with his nauseous Importunities. 1784 Covvter yhsA’ iv. 
414 Knaves .. liberal of their aid To clam'rous importumiy 
in rags. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1. 462 Fearing that our 
importunity might be troublesome. 

tIinportTi'llOtiS,«/r. Obs. rare. [f. L. wtpor- 
iuH'US + -ous,] Burdensome, pestering. 

1598 VoNG Diana 4x2 Being now free from the importunous 
trouble of thy iealous husband. 

t ImpOTtUOUS, a. Obs. rare- [ad. L. f///- 
porluds-itSj f. zm- (Isi- -) + portu-s harbour, Port.] 

‘ Withovit port or haven’ (Blonnt Glossogj'. 1656). 
timpo'rturait, -ate, Sc. Obs. [for 

vnporiraity impoitrlratt, pa. pple. of Ijiportbay.] 
Portrayed in or upon something. 

• 1501 Douglas Pal, Hon, iii. Ixviit, Palace and towris . . 
Importurait of hirdls and sweit flouris. 1553 Douglas^ 
yEneis viti. x. 79 For Vulcanus. .Tliare batellis all. .Had 
thare importurate LV.S’. porturatl propirly and graue. 

Importure ; see Emportorb. 

Imposable (impuu’zab’l), a. rare, [f. Impose 

V. + -ABLE,] 

1 . That may be imposed or laid on. 

a x66o Hammond (J.), They were not .^mply imposeable 
on any particular man, farther than he was a member of 
some church. 

2 . Capable of being imposed upon or cheated; 
gullible, dupable. 

a 1734 North Exam. it. iv. (1740) 306 Much more mon- 
strous is it to imagine readers so imposable upon to credit 
it upon any one’s bare Relation. — Z,/wx(i826) 1. 397 If 
he had been, .a weak imposable wretch they had liked him 
much better. 

Hence Zmpo'sa'bleness, * the state or quality of 
being imposable*. 1847 in Craig. 

t ImpO'sal. Obs. rare. [f. Impose v. + -al 5 : 
cf. disposal proposal^ The action of imposing ; 
imposition. 

164X R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. iv. 17 They have had 
Authority above their owne (though I conceive, none for 
such rigid imposall). x6sx P, Sterry Eng. Deliverance 
(1652) Z4 Being severe in the imposall of superstitious rites. 

tlsuposant. Obs. rare. [a. F. pres, 
pple. ot imposer to Impose, lormerly to impute.] 
One who imputes or charge, 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506} iv. xxi. 27X In 
besechynge the hcrers that they be not euyll dysposed or 
cuyll content of the Imposaunt, for he j’niagcneth to haue 
power to proue cr>’me that he iraposeth. 

Impose (.impff“‘z), V. Also <5 empose. [a. 
F. impose-r (1302 in Godef.), earlier en-^ emposer 


(ilth c. in Littre), f. m-, 7//;- (Im-I) + poser, 
taken as repr. of L. imponere : see Compose, Pose. 
Introduced first in special senses, e.g. 3, 2 b; the 
general sense being expressed by native words.] 

I. irans, 

■ 1 . To lay on or set on ; to place or set in a posi- 
tion ; to put, place, or deposit, arch. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chintrg. 16/2 The Ch|- 
rur^iane [sh.njl) impose the foresayed guttes agayne into 
their places, .imposing or layinge the hande one the wounde. 
*599 ““ n*. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 37/2 Impose therin 
linnen cloutes. . 16x5 Chapjian Odyss. xiii. 207 She impos’d 
a stone piose to the cauernes mouth, 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
4- F. xvii. II. 7 It was here likewise . . that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. VirgiPs 
^neid 318 The mourners *. on the tepid ground imposed 
more earth. 

b. Ecd. To lay on hands in blessing, or in or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark x. 16 And imposing hands vpon 
them, he blessed them. XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvi. § i 
^Vhe^ Israel blessed.. Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them 
.his hands and prayed. 1642 Jer. Taylor E^isc, xxxii. 175 
Bishops had a power of imposing hands, for collating of 
Orders, which Presbyters have noL 1658 Bramhall CV«- 
seer. Bps. vii. 177 What Priests did impose hands upon me. 

c. To place in command or office ; to appoint or 
set up authoritatively. Now rare or Obs. exc. as 
associated with 4. 

16x7 Moryson liin. iL 57 And would be ready, after put- 
ting off the person which now was imposed on him, with 
much contentment to be commaunded by his Lordship. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. in. 78 They have a Generali . . who 
deposeth, or imposeth Magistrates. 1682 Enq. Elect. 
Sheriffs 20 So ungrateful a thing hath it alway.s been to the 
People of England, to have Sheriffs imposed upon, and set 
over them, otherwise than according to the course and 
direction of the Law. 

d. Printing. To lay pages of type or stereotype 
plates on the imposing-stone or the bed of a press, 
and secure them in a chase, in such order that the 
printed pages shall follow each other in proper order 
when the sheet is folded. 

1652 UrqVhart /ewel "Wks. (1834) 182 His [the setters] 
plenishing of the gaily, and imposing of the form. 1656 (see 
iMrosiTOBj.^ x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 132/2 Imposing, 
is the placing of the Pages that belong to a Sheet, within 
the Chase . . in order, that when the Sheet is wrought off . . 
all the Pages may be foulded into an orderly succession. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. xiv. 405 The compodtor who im- 
poses a sheet must correct the chargeable proof of that sheet. 
187^ Knight Did. Mech. 1172/1, 18, 24, 32 and 48mo. may 
be imposed in a similar manner, or may be so imposed as to 
be cut before folding. 

2 . fg. a. In general sense : to put, place ; to 
place authoritatively, b. To apply authoritatively 
or bestow (a name or title) upon, on, \to. (In 
quots. 1500, 13C6 with inverted construction.) Now 
associated with 4. +c. To put authoritatively (an 
end, conclusion, etc.) to. Obs. 

x68i R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 50 In whose service he im- 
poseth greater confidence. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. 
iv. iv. 254 Lally h.id now . . imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the siege. 

' b. et^oo Melusine XiK. 102 He was soone baptised and 
imposed to name Edon. e 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaysiuau's 
‘I'heat. World A vij, If thou wilt impose this worke a 
rapsodiejcollalion or gathering.. thou shalt doe it no wrong. 
^556 Spenser F. Q. V» viii. 40 To prove her surname true, 
that she imposed has. 1605 Camden A' ^;/r. (1637} is2 Kiuers 
also haue imposed names to some men. 16^ Galr Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 The names, which the Phenicians im- 
posed on those places. 1774 J, Bryant Myihol.il. 294 The 
name was imposed antecedent to his birth. 1862 Stanley 
yew. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 183 The native names were altered, 
and new titles imposed hy the Israelites. 

0. xS4* R* Copland Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 Hj, We uyl 
shew' y» reason Si maner to heale . . than we wyl impoe 
the ende of this fourth boke, 1581 Savile Agricola (1622) 
197 To fiftie yeeres imuailes let this day impose a glorious 
conclusion, c x6xx Chapman Iliad xxiv, 71^ Before they 
had imposed the crown To these solemnities. 


•f*3. To lay (a crime, etc.) to the account of; to 
impute, charge. Ohs. (Tlie earliest recorded use.) 

1484 Caxton Fables o/ rEsoP 2 b, How he excused hym of 
that was imposed to hym. 1502 (see I.mposantJ. 1596 
Drayton Legends ii. 447 On him, the King .. Impos'd my 
Death. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, iv. i. 157 The imputation of 
his wickednesse .. should be imposed vpon his Father that 
sent him. 1663 Gerbier Counsel avilj a, It were a matter 
to impose as a charge upon the Author of such a Treatise. 
4. To lay on, as something to be borne, endur^, 
or submitted to; to inflict (something) on oi upon; 
to levy or enforce authoritatively or arbitrarily. 

N. Riding Rcc. I. 250 And further tlmt the said Em- 
pryngham at an Admyrall Court dyd sett and enjpose 
greate and grevouse Fynes. 7588 Shaks. L. L. E. v. '*-^9 
Impose some seruice on me for my loue. X593 — 3 
IV, ill 58 What Fates impose, that men must nerfs abi^. 
x6oi R. Johnson h’ingd. 4 - Comt/rto.^ 

pose uppon the people al ki^e of * * ' ' 


imposed upon me. 


imTOrThy plagu?-!.' '^74 '^ Watts' Mind 1. v!i S 1 1 


iAkSnd;'r'^.rd] W. hAvc no»^.h wim^t 

on the French people. *875 low ETT J mto A v . 53 
Minos .. imposed upon the Athenians a cruel tnhute. 
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b. with double object (orig. dative of person and 
accusative of the thing). 

1613 Heywood Silver A^e iir. i. Wks. 1874 III. 126 For 
your sake I will impose him dangers, Such and so grc.at. 
16x9 Brent tr. Stir/Vs Conne. Trent (1676) 499 Cardinal 
Crescentius ..was wont .. to impose them silence, x8xo tr. 
Mad. de Siael Holstein's Libertine Httsb. I. 52 Her ad* 
mirer, Dorville, was imposed silence. 1873 Browning Kcd 
Coit. Ni.<ap 221 Before the seiA'ant be imposed a task. 

c. To put or levy (a tax, price, etc.) on or upon 
(goods, etc.). 

x6oo E. Bi.ount tr. Conesta^a 18 They imposed a newe 
custome upon the salt. *6^ I*. BROOKn»ir. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 228 [He] petitioned him he would bestow upon him 
the captive Princesse, or vouchs.afe to impose a ransom on 
her. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 15 To inmose wliat wages 
they please upon their labours. 1863 H. Cox Jnslit.m. ii. 
601 Q’hat the Crown had the right to impose duties on 
foreign merchandise. 

d. To put orsubject (a person, etc.) to a penalt}', 
obser\'ance, etc. 

1568 North tr. Gneuard's Diall Pr.^ (1619) 610 It is as 
necessary’ for the Courtier. .to impose his tongue to silence, 
1592 Constable Sonn. vn. vi, 'J nus long impos'd to euer- 
lasting plaining. 1599 Siiaks. Mitch Ado\. 1. 282 Impose 
me to what penance your inuenlion Can lay vpon my sinne. 

e. University or school slang. To punish (a per- 
son) by an imposition : see Impositio:; 5 c. 

1887 J. R. Magrath (in LetiS^ Very lately a man was im- 
posed for having missed chapel 

5 . To obtrude or ‘ put * (a thing) upon (a person) 
by false representations ; to palm or pass off. 

1650 Evelyn Ment, 14 Dec., An impostor . . had like to 
have impos'd upon us a pretended secret of multiplying 
gold. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr, Life{\’]\i) III. 6x8 The God 
of Truth would never have empowered them to impose 
such a Cheat upon the World. 17x2 tr, Pomei's Hist, 
Dntgs 1.2 lake care .. that Southernwood-seed be not im- 
posed upon you for this. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. 

142 A silly fellow can never impose himself for a man of 
sense. 1738 Birch Millonl. App. 73 First inventing a Pals- 
hood, and then imposing it on the World. 1835 blACKiN- 
Tosu, etc. Hist, Eng. V, i. i Thus early \\'as he familiar 
with the art of imposing decorum for morality. 

H. intr. (Often with indirect passivt^, 

6. To put oneself upon : in various senses, a. 
To impose itself forcibly, authoritatively, or strik- 
ingly ; to exert an influence on ; to be of imposing 
character or appearance, fb. To encroacli upon, 
to * put * upon. Pits, e. To intrude, presume upon ; 
to take advantage of. 

a. *62^ Bacon Ess,, Truth lArb.) 499 When it [Truth] is 
found, it imposeth vpon mens Thoughts. 1669 Pen's Diary 
30 Mar., They do think that I know too much, and sh,T,lI 
impose upon whomever shall come next, and therefore must 
be removed. 1751 Chesi erf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxlv. isb If 
you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for imposing 
upon his understanding, and determining his will. x88i 
Lubbock Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Nature No. 6x8. 4x1 
Mechanism that imposes through its extreme simplicity. 
1883 Lieut.-Col, Stewart in Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. x/i 
The troops, if not very formidable in quality, still impose 
through their number. 

^ b. 2667 PEPYs/?iVio'9 J^ui.,Thereisnodaneer,m the pa^ 
ing this Bill, of imposing on his (the King^l prerogative, 
1694 Wood Lei, June in A(/^(O.H.S,) HI. 458 note. Impos- 
ing upon a generous person and making him a ridicule to 
the company..b€cau5eof his then growing infirmity. tfxetS 
Penn Irhs. (1726) I. 448 No Man is so accountable to nis 
fellow Creatures, as to be imposed upon, restrained, or per- 
secuted for any Rlatter of Conscience whatever, 
c. 1670 Cotton Espemon Ded., I should not otherwise 
..have presum'd to impose upon your 'Protection. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 46 An idle'vagrom' man, who 
lives by imposing on the good nature of others. 1888 Mrs. 
H. Ward R. Elsviere I. 88 She wished her son to impose 
upon her when it came to his taking any serious step in 
life. 

7 . To put a tax, to levy an impost (itpon), 7 Ohs. 

a x6i8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari, (1628) 51 To Impose upon 

all things brought into the Kingdome is very ancient.* 2642 
Ord, Pari. Tonnage »$• P, ri To restraine the Crowne from 
imposing upon the people without^ their consent. 1642 in 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. v. § 21 Desire a bill, (the only old 
way of imposing on our subjects). 1872 Brown/ng Pr. 
Hokenst. 18x4 Who scores a septett true for strings and 
wind Mulcted must be— else how should I impose Properly? 

8. To practise imposture ; with upon, on, to 
cheat or deceive by false representations. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sner. i. i{. § 9 The great reason 
the world hath been so long time imposed upon with 
varieties of books going under the name of Hermes Tris- 
mlgistus. 1712 Steele Sfeci. No. 300 f 2 There are some 
so weak as to be imposed upon by fine Things and false 
Addresses. 1791 Paine Rights Man, It can be of no real 
service to a Nation, to impose upon itself, or to permit itself 
to be imposed upon. 1873 H. Rogers Orig, Bible i. (1875) 4 
T^e counterfeit must have some resemblance to the genuine, 
else it would impose on nobody.^ 

Hence Impo'sed ppl. a., in the various senses of 
the vb. ; also isnposed-upon : see sense 8 above. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kin^d. Commw. 134 The imposed 
buildings [on London bridge], being so many, and so beau- 
tifull. 1642 Jer. Taylor Ef>isc. (1647) 139 To transplant 
them [words] to an artificial!, and imposed sense. 1706 
De Foe ynre DRk Pref. 27 They obtain’d so much upon 
the subjected Minds of the Poor xmposed-upon Multitude. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Drtiids 217 It generally consists of 
four stones, three upright and one imposed. 2847 Grote 
Greece u. xxxiii. (1862) III. 202 Of the nineteen silver-paying 
satrapies, the most heavily imposed was Babylonia. 

Tivipn'pp, s5. Ohs. rare. [f. Impose T he 
imposition or laying on of a charge, duty, or task. 


2591 Siiaks. True Gent, iv. iii. 8 According to your Ladl- 
ships impose, I am thus early come. ,2605 Tryall Chev. n. 
ii. in Bullen O, PL III. 293 But this impose is notliing, 
honour’d King, 

Imposement (imp5u«7.mcnt). rare. [f. Impose 
+-MENT.] The action of imposing ; imposition. 
2664 H. More Myst, Inig. xHL 45 This imposement upon 
my self w.-is a great ease and pleasure to the charitableness 
of my nature. 2896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. x8 July 5/5 
The residents •• who arc opposed* to the imposement are 
fighting it. - . . 

Imposer (imppu-zw). [f. Impose v. + -eu^.] 
One who imposes: in various senses of the vb. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxviii. § 2 According 
to the mind of the first imposer of that name. 2642 
Milton Anitnadv. i, Civil politic, say you .. came from 
arbitrary’ imposers.^ 1659 Pkabson Creed (1741) 289 Tlie 
coronarj' thorns did not only c.vprcss the scorn of the 
imposers,, .but did also pierce his tender ands-acred temples, 
x68x H. More in -S'/i/fi/wrirw/x/f Postscr., Praisti- 

giator. an ^Imposer on the sight. 2702 De For. Occas. 
Conform, in Misc.yis An O.ath Is to he taken in the. Sense 
oflne Imposer, ana a Sacrament, which isa Recognition of 
the most Sacred of Oaths, must be also taken in the Sense 
of the Imposer. 18^ Trf.ncu Sertn. tPes/m. Abb. ix. 96 
They might have cursed the imposers of those tasks. 2875 
JowETT Plato (cd. 2) I. 36 What that is to which Ine 
imposer of names gives this name of temperance or wisdom. 

Imposing (impyu’zii)), vhl, sh. [f. Impose v. 

+ -IKG I.] 

L The action of putting, placing, or laying on ; 
imposition, spec. ^a. The imposition of taxes, 
taxing. Ohs. 

2610 Br. Carleton yurisd. 289 This imposing of the 
Popes lurisdiction vpon other nations, a 2618 Raleigh 
Invent, Shipping Certainly the imposing upon Coales .» 
can be no liindcra»ce..lo the NewcasiJemen. 2668 Glan- 
viLL Plus Ultra (1688) 148 [This] prevents all imperious 
Dictates and Imposings. 

b. Printing. The arrangement of pages of type 
in a ^ forme ^ atirib. Imposing-stone, -table, 
a slab of stone or metal on which pages of type or 
stereotype plates are imposed. 

1727-42 Chamdf.rs Cycl. s.v. Printing, The compositor., 
carries them to the imposing or correcting-stone, there to 
range them in order, in a chase. 2824 J. Johnson TyPogr. 
II. vii. X46 Imposing in quires may be carried on to any 
extent, by obscr%'ing the following rule. Ibid. xiil. 482 The 
moment a sheet is composed and made up, he should order 
it to be imposed, provided there be room on the imposing- 
stone. 2846 Print. Apparatus for Amateurs 23 The ar- 
ranging the pagesof type for this purpose is called imposing, 
and this term also includes the placing of the furniture be- 
tween the pages so as to make the necessary margin. 2B83 
Scotsman 9 ^iay ix/7 A number of Imposing Tables. 

2 . with upon : Deception ; imposition. 

2658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 180 This is an imposing 
upon you. 

Imposing (imptTa*zir)), ppl. a. [f. IsrposE v. + 
-INO That imposes, in various senses of the vb. 

1 . That peremptorily enjoins ; exacting. 

26^xBoyle Occas.Repl,U665)ll, v. ix.179 Apiece of Vanity, 

which, as imposing as Custom is wont to be, it has not yet 
dar’d to enjoj*n. 2670 Pbui; Addr. Pro/, ii. 144 An Imposing 
Church . .-wiW be both Party and Judge : it requires Assent 
without Evidence, and Faith without Proof. 2772 Mad. 
D’Abdlay Early Diary (1889) I. 149 Hc^ felt the utter 
impossibility of arguing with a man so imposing and so very 
ignorant. 1853 J. H, Newman Hist. Sk. {1873) II. 1. xv. 
203 The more barbarous is a nation, the more imposing and 
peremptory are its claims. 

2 . That impresses by appearance or manner. 

2786 W. Thomson IVntson's Philip III (1794) H. v. 233 

Touched with an imposing delicacy on the irregularly of 
Ossuna’s disposition. 2800 Mrs. HERVEY.^/wr/rr7y ram. 
II. 15 She had such a majestic imposing air, that .. many 
were disposed to make way for her. 2858 O. W.^Holmes 
Aut. Breakp.d. i. 4 Audacious self-esteem, >yith good 
ground for it, is always imposing. 28^ .Tyndall Glae. 1. 
xvi. 1X0 Mountains, .of imposing magnitude. 

3 . Using deception; practising imposture. 

*754 Fielding Voy, Lisbon Wks. 1882 VH. 85 The impos- 
ing disposition of the people ; who asked so much more 
than the proper price of their labour. 1796 J. Owen Trav. 
Europe 1. 72 Toe Dutch are represented as very trickish 
and imposing. 

Hence Impo’singly adv., in an imposing manner; 
impressively. Impo singness, the quality of being 
imposing or impressive. 

^ 181Z Sir R, Wilson Priv. Diary I. 377 The whole scene 
is imposingly magnificent. 2813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
22 Mar.^ 284/1 There is a pretty genera! breaking up of 
French imposingness over the Continent. 2876 Geo. Eljot 
Dan. Der. v. xxxv. The white silk. .might have something 
to do with the new imposingness of her beauty. xBBoMiss 
Bird yapan 1. 15 Hie British Consulate, imposingly ugly. 

Imposition (itVippziJbn). Forms : . 4 impo- 
siscion, -sicoun, 5-6 -sicion, (6 inpossession), 
5- imposition. [ME. ad. L. imposition-ein, n, of 
action from imponere to place upon, Impose, or a. 
OF. imposition, -icion (1317 in Godef.). First used 
in the special senses i b, 2, 5.] 

1 . The action of putting, placing, or laying on. 
Also concr. A layer over something, rare. 

^ 2597 A. 1\I. tr. Guillemeatfs Fr. Chirurg. 38/2 The 
imposition of the fingers one the moulhes of the Veynes. 
*599 — tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 54/2 On the sayed 
Stravveberryes you must agayne strewe saulte, and agayne 
theron an impositionc of strawbenyes, .. continuing the 
impositione of one on the other till the basen.be repleate. 
2833 Medwin Shelley (1847} II. 48 The imposition of my 
band on his forehead, instantly put a ‘stop to ?iis spasms. 


2888 Pall Mall G.^Tytc. 5/1 A J.'ipancse lacquer box. .in 
various stages of development, from the imposition of colour 
on the first stone to the last. 

b. spec, Tiie l.iying on of hands in blessing, or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. [L. Vulgate, 

Acts viii, 18,] 

2382 WvcLiF Bible Pref. Ep. Jerome iii, The grace, the 
which is 3outin to hym bi imposicoun (1383 puttyng to] of 
the prestis bond. 1548 Cranmf.r Catech. 230 The ministra- 
tion of Gods worde . . was deryued from the Apostles vnto 
other after theim by imposition of handes, andgyuynge the 
holy ghost. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvi. | i With 
prayers of spiritual and personal benediction the manner 
hath been in all ages to use imposition of hands, as a cere- 
mony betokening our restrained desires to the party, whom 
we present unto God by prayer. 2660 Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Comnnin, 1. ill. 59 Thus we find that the grace of God is 
given by the imposition of hands. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. ll. i$y Ministers, or preaching presbyters.. alone can 
..assist at the imposition of hands upon other ministers, 
2885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s. v., In two instances (the 
imposition of hands in ordination and confirmation) it [the 
rite] has received a sacramental efficacy. 

c. Print. The imposing or arranging of pages 
of type in the forme. 

28^ J, Johnson TyPogr. II. vii. 244 A general outline for 
the imposition of whatever odd matter there may be at the 
conclusion of a work. Ibid. .xiv. 405 Pages . . laid down for 
imposition, wiihout folios or head lines, must be rectified by 
the person who has been slovenly enough to adopt this plan. 
2. The action of attaching, affixing, or ascribing; 
bestowal (of a name, etc.). 

2387-8 T, UsK Test. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) 1. 141 Wei, quod I, 
this inposscssion I wol wel understande. 2430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. t. (1544) X b, Adam made an imposicion. .to those 
beastes all Of very reason what men should them call. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy, 11. ir. 80 Termed Caniam, which is rather 
the common name of tne prouince, then a word of their 
proper imposition. 2709 Steele Taller No. 49 F i The Im- 
position of honest Names and Words upon improper Subjects. 
2870 J. H. Newman Gram, Assent 1. § e. 7 By our appre- 
hension of propositions 1 mean our imposition of a sense 
on the terms of which they are composed, 
f 3. Imputation, accusation, charge. Obs. 

26x2 Shaks. IVini. T, i. ii. 74 The Imposition clear’d, 
Hereditarie ours. 

4. The action of imposing or laying as a burden, 
duty, charge, or task ; the action of inflicting, 
levying, enjoining, or enforcing. 

*593 Shaks. Lver,^ 2697 At this request . . Each present 
Lord began to promise aide, As bound in Knighthood to 
her imposition. 1504 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. ii. § 6 The 
Imposition of ibis Law upon himself is his own free and 
voluntary Act. *622 liv^iToa A nat. Mel. i. ii. i. ii. (xfis*) 
$1 The superstitious impositions of fasts. x84t Myers 
Cath, Th, III. I ^4. 223 Opinions, .not derived from forcible 
external imposition. 2^5 MeCuLLOCn Taxation 1. iv. loS 
The clTects that would result from the imposition of taxes, 
fb. The levying of a tax; taxation. Obs, 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv, 9 (Camb. MS.) Coempdon 
, ,kat weere cstabelyssed vp on thepoeplebyswichamanere 
imposiscion as who so bovvbte a bossel corn he moste yeue 
the kynge the fifte part. 2628 in Clarendon Hist. Reo. rii. 

§ 8x7 Any power of Imposition upon any Merchandizes. 

6. Anything imposed, levied, or enjoined : a. An 
impost; tax, duty; spec, in//, duties upon imports 
and exports imposed by the, royal prerogative, 

(:x46o Fortescue Abs. <(■ Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 13a He 
takith certayn imposicions made by hym selfF vppon euerj' 
oxe. 1483 Act I Rich, HI, c. 2 A new Imposition called a 
Benevolence, a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 210 He hath 
reissyd vp in all his iotides new tayJles & gables & inposses- 
syons. x6^ Burnet Tracts I. 44 ITiose who stay behind, 
can scarce live and pay those grievous Impositions that are 
laid upon them. 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. I. 83 The 
lands of the church were also subject to the ordinap^ 
impositions for the public service. 2863 H. Cox Instit, 
HI. ii. 60X Prerogative impositions at theports were dormant 
from the reign of Edward III. to that ofMarj’. 

•f b. A command, charge, or ordinance imposed 
or laid upon one. Obs. 

2506 Shaks. Merck. V. m. iv. 33, 1 doe desire you Not to 
denie this imposition. The which my loue and some neces- 
sity Now laves vpon you. 2602 Holland /’fiVy' II. 513 In 
those capitulations of peace.. 1 find this expresse article and 
imposition, that they should not vse yron, but only about 
tillage of the ground. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 

I. 24X His imposition, * let those in ludea flie to the mourn 
taines’. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. iii. 7 The decrees and 
ceremonial impositions of men. 

c. A literary exercise or task imposed as a 
punishment at school or college, (Colloquially 
abbreviated impo or impoti) 

■2746 Warton. Discontent 121 When impositions 
were supplyd To light my pipe, or sooth my pride. 1785 
— Minor Poems Milton 422 note (Webster), Lileraiy tasks 
called impositions. 1806^ J. Beresford Misenes Hum. 
Li/e{xBz6}xn. Concl. 322, 1 have never forgotten the passage, 
since I once translated it at Oxford as an imposition. *844 

J. T. Heuxett Parsons A- JV. xy, The penalty ior trnn^ 

gressing this, .was a long imposition — task some woaiu ca 
ft. 2809 Punch 22 Feb. 88/2, 1 . .got an * impot for cribbing 
a Greek exercise, . . , 

6. The action of imposing upon or deceiving or 
palming off what is false or unreal ; an instance 0 
this, an imposture. , 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ill. 108 ^Yhen the flat contrary of 
his abjured impositions, is infallibly knowne to be o Jo " 
doubted trueth. 1708 ^\s’\rc Death Partridge, The pr«jc- 
tions you printed . . were mere impositions on the Peop e. 
2749 FiELmNG Tom Jones x\n. ix, He wos .^raid Miss 
Western would never agree to an imposition of this xma. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) H. 83 He who 'vould either im- 
pose on others or escape imposition must know the tru 
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Impositive (impp-zitiv), a. rare. [f. IM- 2 + 
Positive a.] Not positive. 

c 1856 De Morgan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 275 He [the 
psychological speculator! requires U to be granted that his 
system is positive and that your's is impositive, 

f Xiupositor (impp'zitai). Obs. rare. [a. L. 
impositor, agent-notin from imponh'e to Impose.] 
One who imposes ; = Isiposer. a. One who 
imposes a name. b. Pidnting. One who imposes 
the pages of type in a forme, c. The inflicter of 
a task or imposition. 

*493 Fesiivatl (W. de W, 1515) 122 b, Yf the imposytoure 
and gyuer of the name hath perfyte scyence and knowledge. 
1617 Minsheu Dnctor Ling..^ //«/><7jrV^r,inschooles he that 
put the names into a Rolle. 1656 Blount Glossogr.. Itnpo' 
siior, the Impositor or Monitor in a School ; also he that im- 
poses the pa^es into a Form for the Press. 
Impossibilifica'tion. nonce-wd. [f. Impos- 
BIBLE : see -riCATioN'.] A rendering impossible, 
1818 Coleridge in Rent. (1836) I. 88 Sovereigns and their 
courtiers were flattered by the degradation of nature and 
the impossibilification of a pretended virtue. 

Impossibi'litate^ v. rare. [f. IsrpossiBiLir-r 
+ -ATE*^; cf. ^'^.iviposibiH(ari\\..impossibiliiare^ 
irons. To render impossible. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 It [covetousness] im- 
possiblUtates the entrance into heaven. 1646 Chas. 1 Let. 
in Carte Ormonde (1735) 111.452,1.. would do nothing to im- 
possvbUitateayde[/n>tr^rf adyelfrom thence. 1834 Southey 
Doctor II. 116 How many accidents might for ever have 
impossibilitated the existence of tlus incomparable work 1 

Xmpossibllity (imppsibrlttiV [a. F. impt^s- 
stbiltU (14th c.) or ad. L. unpossibiliidi^em, {.im- 
possibilis Impossible : see -ity.] 

1 . The quality of being impossible. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love in. iii. (Skeat) 1. 14 Shewe me 
the absence of that impo'isibilite. ^ 3526 Per/. (W. de 

W. J531) 215 No lesse impossibilite it is, but rather more. 
3548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 112 no To declare the impossi- 
bilite of this demaunde. ^ 3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 55 
The impossibility that his Intelligence could be true. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. <5* Card, 187 The Impossibility they lie 
under of restorinjg them to their first State. 3754 Edwards 
Freed. Will i. iii. 19 Impossibility is the same as negative 
Necessity, or a Necessity that a Thing should not be. 3876 
Mozley l/niv. Senn. xi. ^3877) aax Where is the impos- 
sibility of a glorious and endless existence ? 

b. With an and p /. : An instance of this ; an 
impossible thing ; that which cannot be. 

<^3500 Three Kings* Sons X12, 1 am not bounde to noon 
ympossibillte. 3570 Biluncsley Euclid i, i. 9 A demon- 
stration ieadyng to an impossibilitie is that argument whose 
conclusion is impossible,, 3693-8 Norris (1711) 

HI. 73 The Impossibilities are of two sorts, Impossible 
Truths, and Impossible Goods. 3772 Priestley /fW/A 
(1782) I. 28 Even divine power cannot produce impossibili- 
ties. 3828 Carlyle Misc., Burns (1872) II. 14 Is not every 
genius an impossibility till he appear % 
f 2 . Impotence, inability. (So med.L. ivtpossi- 
bilitds.') Obs. 

C3450 tr. Delmiiationein. vi. 71 Loue .. pleynih neuere 
of impossibilite, for it demej> itself miBty to all J»ing«s. 3353 
Latimer Sertn, Lord's Pr. iv. ^1562) 22 b, He woulde haue 
vs to know our owne impossiblUtye and vnablenesse to doe 
any thyng. Ihid.\\\. 45 Whan. .we say, Leadeys not into 
temptation, we learn to know our own impossibilitie and 
infirmitie. 1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthen. 534 News of his 
impossibility of doing it. z'jgS Plain Sense II. 167 The utter 
impossibility of her father to aflford any effectual assistance, 
3 . Math. The quality of being impossible’ or 
imaginary, rare. 

i^sWalus in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 557 Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of., the square root of a 
negative quantity. 

Xmpossibie (impp*sibT), a. and sb. Forms; 
3 inpossibile, 4 in-, ympossible, impossibel, 
4-6 impossyble, 5 inpossybyll, impossybul, 
Se. impossibyll, 4- impossible, [a, F. impos- 
sible (14th c.) — It. impossibile, or ad. (post-cl.,) L. 
impossihilisj f. im- (Im-2) ■^possibilis Possible.] 
A. adj. 1 . Not possible ; that cannot be done 
or efiected ; that cannot exist or come into being ; 
that cannot be, in existing or specified circum- 
stances. Const, io or for. 

The exact sphere in which the thing is declared to be Im- 
possible is sometimes expressed by the advs. logically, 
matkeinaiically^ morally, physically (see these words). 

a 3300 Cursor M. 14761 It es hot foli al ))i talking, And 
^Is an inpossibile \GStt. impossible] thing. 3340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6281 Swa witty and myghty es he pat na-thyng 
til hym impossibel may be. 01460 Ttntmeley Myst. xii. 373 
Nothyng Is fnpossybyll solhly that god wyll. 3484 Caxton 
Fables o/yEsoP v. i, None ought not to entremete hym to 
doo that that Impossyble is to hym. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Wks. 126/1 They .. laughed therat as at an impossible 
lye. 1697 Dampier Poy. I. 274 We see that sometimes 
designs have been given over as impossible, and at another 
time .. have been accomplished. 3751 Sm J. Hill Rev. 
JKitj. Roy. Soc. (1780) 66 It becomes a wise Man not to 
think any Thing impossible. 3860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 74 
We reached a place where further advance was impossible. 

b. with infinitive complement (now usually ac- 
tive, sometimes passive). 

c 3400 Maundev. (1839) xxvi. 26s Summe of hem, trowed, it 
were an Inpossible thing to be. 1476 J. Paston in P , Lett. 
No. 777 111. 164 It is non Inpossybyll to bryng a bowght. 
3484 Caxton Fables ofPEsop \. xvii, None ought to enter- 
tnele hym self for to doo a ihynge, whiche as for hym impos- 
syble is to be done. 1563 T. Norton Calvin's IrM. i. 5 b, 
His power impossible to be auoided, hangeth ouer them- 


3656 Waller To vtyLd. Protector maybe thought 

impossible to do us. . 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 548 The 
rest was craggle cliff.. impossible to climbe. 

C. Often qualifying an infinitive phrase, or sub- 
stantive clause : commonly introduced by it. 

3340-70 Alex. 4- Dind, 1x08 To ourc painede peple^ in- 
possible hit seme)>, J>at ge oure manerus mihte mekliche 
endure. 1377 Lanci- P, PL B. x. 336‘PouIe preueth it in- 
possible riche men haue [ro/z/r to haue] heuene. 3382 
Wyclif Heb. xi. 6 It is inpossible ony man for to plese God 
withoute feith. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 153 To ben a god is 
inpossible. <31400-50 Alexander Inpossible it semes 
A heuy As to be houyn [Dublin MS. to heffj on h3’e to he 
sterncs. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X53i) 17 Ifums im- 
possj'ble for them tD.-tv^mne the sayd lande. 1596 Shaks. 
Tain, Shr. Ji, i. 285 It were impossible I should speed 
amisse. ^37x2 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1887' II. i, 
1 believed it impossible you should forget me. 1852 H. 
Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 275 It is impossible that we should 
ever see levers perfectly, inflexible. 1864 Daily Tel. so 
Sept., To give anything like a coweet amount of the loss. . 
would be impossible. 1890 Laxv Times Rep. LXIII. 766/2 
It was impossible, .for a loading berth to be secured. 

2 . Math. Having no possible or real value, ima- 
ginary. 

1673 Kersey Algebra I, 269 Impossible Roots are such 
whose values cannot be conceived or comprehended cither 
AritWetically or Geometrically; as in, this Equation, 
rtss 2 — - 1, . . for no Number can be imagined, which being 

multiplied by itself according to any Rule of Multiplication 
will produce — i. 3830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
226 Coming, like impossible roots, by pairs. 3874 Tod- 
hunter Trig. xix. § 273 (1882) 216 If « be even, the last 
term, .is possible. .and the last term but one is impossible. 

3 . In recent use, vrlth ellipsis of some qnaUftcation 
suggested by the context ; as, impossible to deal 
with, to carry into practice, to do anything with, to 
get on with, to tolerate, to recognize ; utterly un- 
suitable or impracticable, ‘ out of the question ’. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. in. vi. 1. 247 Never was a spirited 
young fellow placed in more impossible position. 3865 
M. Arnold Ess. Cfit. Pref. 19 Oxford. .adorable dreamer., 
home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossible loj'ahies ! 1876 Besant & Rice 

Gold. Buiier/iy 11. 173 To all the world except Jack and 
Agatha, she v'as an impossible, girl ; she said things that 
no other girl would have said. 1884 Harper's Mag. May 
91 1/2 The .. ghosts •• made the place absolutely impossible. 
3886 G. Allen & Mary Cotes Kalee's Shrine u 37 The 
dear old ugly lady .. in the speckly dress and impossible 
bonnet. 

B. ri. s= Impossibility, rare in sing. 

<■1374 Chaucer Troilus tii. 476 (525) That wyst he wel an 
inpossible were. 1387"® T. XJsk Test. Lox'e 11. iv. (Skeat) 

I. 152 If I graunte contradiccion, I should graunt an impos- 
sible. ct44o CapgRAVB Si. Kaili. iv. 662 Your secte .. 
May not stande. .Right for be impossibles whiche her-inne 
3e hepe. 347a J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 701 III. 53 Your 
desyer, .was an iropossoybyl to be browght abowgbt., 3678 
CuDwoRTK InteU. Syst. i. li. §,5. 63 A bundle of incompre- 
hensibles, unconceivables, and impossibles. 1789 T. Taylor 
Proctus II, 6 The nature of an impossible becomes known 
from the seventh [theorem]. 18W Miss Mulock Chris- 
Han's Mistake 130 H^ven sometimes converts our impos- 
sibles and inevitables into the very best blessings we have. 

C. Comb., as impossihle-loohing. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 1. 13 Certainly the 
impossiblest'Iooking literary problem I ever had. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Mar., This impossible-looking constituency, 

XmpO'SSibleBeSS. rare, [f. prec. + -HESS ] 

= Impossibility. 

3447 Bokenham lYrTvi/ys (Roxb.) 29 Whan this Austyn sey 
the gret mischef . . And the impossybylnesse it to relef. 
3642 Rogers Naaman loi The needicsnesse, difficulty, yea, 
impossiblenesse of prevailing. 1727 in Bailey vol. 1 1. 

Xmpo'ssiblyf [f- ^ prec. + -LT 2.] Not 
possibly ; in an impossible fashion. Now chiefly 
in not impossibly *= (jwst) possibly, perhaps. 

X579.S0 North Plutarch (1656) 116 Rome.. which had 
impossibly attained unto so high gloo' and power. . without 
the singular favour of the Gods. 1603 Pravton Odes viii. 

7 S’ impossibly I love you. 1667 Milton /». L. ix. 360 
Reason not impossibly may meet Some specious object by 
the Foe subomd, 1735-20 Pope Iliad v, 353 note (Seager), 
His enemy took. ,a rising ground, by which means he might 
not impossibly stand higher, c 1825 Beddoes Second Brother 

II. il, Let us forget what else is possible, Yea, hope impos- 
sibly f x885A/rtW£v5. Exam. 28 Mays/s The ceremony., 
may not impossibly be marred. 

Impost (i mp<?“st), sb^ [a. OF. impost (1429 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now itnpdt = Sp. impuesto, Pg. 
imposio, ad. med.L. imposius or imposium (1272 
in Du Cange) from L. imposius, imposilus, pa. pple. | 
of imponh-e to Impose. The corresponding It. im- 
posta represents the fem. of the same pple. (cf. mille 
eqtiide imposta, an. 1302 in Du Cange).] 

1. A tax, duty, imposition, tribute ; spec, a customs- 
duty levied on merchandise. Now chiefly /List. 

The distinction suggested by Cowell, that impost properly 
denotes a duty on imported goods, and ettsiom one on goods 
cxported.isrepeatedby later diets.; but there is no evidence 
that it was ever in accepted use. 

3568 Grafton Ckron., Hen. 11 . H. 81 He neuer put any 
tribute, impost, or (axe vpon his subiectes. 1570 Act 13 
Eliz. c. 4 I I Customs Subsidies, Imposts or other Duties 
within any Port of the Realm, R. Johnson Kingd. 4 

Comnno. (1603) 124 Keeping garrison there to receive the 
impostes, and custornes of the ariring vessels. rt36i8 
Raletck Prerog. Part. (16^) 51 The great taxe vpon wine 
is still called Impost, because it was imposed after the 
ordinary rate of payment had lasted many years. 1726 
CIavallier Mem. iv. 274 ‘I'hat the Inhabitants of the 
Cevennes, whose Houses have bceir burned in the Wars, 


shall pay no Imposts for the Term of seven Years. 1789 
Const. U. S. i. § 10 The net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any Slate on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States. 1863 
Goschf.n For. Exch. 20 Import duties, or transit dues, and 
'the whole range of Government imposts. 3874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 5. 513 A bench of Judges .. declared the 
new impost [ship-money] to be legal. 
pig. 3702 Eng. Theophrast. 236 Confidence is not the 
favour but the impost of a prince. 

b. aiirib,, as impost-fine, -laxv, also impost- 
taker (see quot. a 1700). 

35^ Acc.-Bk, /F. IPi'aym XXXII. 54 Payd 

.. vjr. viijrf. for an Impost Finne to the quens maiestie of 
XV. akers lande. a 3700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crnv, Impost- 
taker, one that standsby and LendsMonej'to the Gamester 
at a very’ high Interest. 3804 J. Grahamb Sabbath (1808) 
25 Ye who sit . .divbing impost-laws. 

2 . Racing slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race. 

3883 Daily Neu's 25 June 2/3 The horse .. has such a 
lenient impo.st that it w'ill be easy to make him first 
favourite. 3887 Ibid. 7 Feb. 2/6 His light impost might 
enable him to win. 

Impost (i-mp^mst), sb.^ Arch. [a. F. impostc 
(1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. imposta, of same 
derivation as prec.] 

1 . The upper course of a pillar or abutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an ornamental 
moulding or capital, on which the foot of an arch 
rests. 


Where there is no projection, the impost is said to be 
coniiivuoMs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit, 130 Imposts .. are 
nothing but their CapilcU or more protuberant heads, upon 
which rest the ends of the Arches. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 74 An Arch adorn'd with Imposts. 1845 
Petrie Eccl. Archit. Irel. 178 Round pilastres, or semi- 
columns, with flat imposts or capitals. 

+ 2 . The hanging stile of a door or gate ; hence, 
the leaf of a door or gate. Obs. rare. 

3730 A. Gordon Maffets Amphith. 295 Of these three 
Gates, the first. .has no Marks of ever having had Imposts, 
..the other, .has two round Holes in the Slone of the 
Threshold., in them the Hinges of two parts of the Gates., 
turned round, causing the Imposts to play [/acendo giocar 
le imposte]. By this we discover the manner of the ancient 
Imposts, called Posies by the l.atins. 

3 . A horizontal block supported by upright 
stones, as at Stonehenge. Also attrib. 

3768 G. White Selbome xxi. (1875) 74 These birds [daws] 
deposit their nests in the interstices between the upright and 
the impost stones of that amaring work of antiquity. 17^ 
De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit. I. 296 The outer Circle of Stone- 
henge., in its Perfection, consisted of 60 Stones, 30 Up- 
rights, and 30 Imposts. 3S52 T. Wright Celt, Roman ^ 
Saxon ii. 59 Ikiriy upright stones sustaining as many 
others placed horizontally, so as to form continuous 
impost. 

t Impost, Obs. rare- [app.ad.luimpostare 
* to set on the impost or case to a door or window *.] 

1 . Irons, To set or base on imposts. 

3730 A. Gordon Mafei's Amphith. 327 The.. Wall.. has 
no Thickness . .sufficient to impost another Roof of the Wall 
a-new. /bid. 407 There being no Marks of Vaults on. .the 
.Wall, in which they may have been inlaid or imposted. 

2 . intr. To begin to curve inward ; to spring, as 
an arch. 


3730 A. Gordon MaffePs Amphiih. 285 The Roofs do 
impost, or draw in above the thickness of the Arches. 

I’mpost, 'vA U.S. Customs, [f. Impost j^.^] 
irons. To classify (imported goods, etc.) according 
to their tariff designations and the rate of duties paid 
on them. Hence I’mposter; I’lnposting’ ///. a. 

1884 Harptds Mag. June 57/2 {New York Custom //<».), 
The entry papers, .are. .sent to an official who imposts 
them, or, m other words, classifies the articles iherein 
described in separate columns according to the rate of duty 
that each is liable to pay’. Ibid., From the imposter the 
entries pass to other bands. Ibid., Again they' pass into 
the hands of the imposting and statistical clerks. 

Xmposteme, obs. form of liiPosTUME. 
Imposter, obs. f. Impostor ; see Isipost v.- 
flmposteTiotiB, a. Obs.rare^'^. [f. Tmpos- 
TERT + -0US; cf. Impostorious, - uRious.] =next. 

1633 Hart Diet Diseased ni. xxx. 373 As for the signe of 
life and death by the blood sweaty drops, 1 hold it either 
imposterious or impious and superstitious. 

t ImpO'SterouSf a. Obs. [f. imposter, Im- 
postor, or perh. (from the date) Imposture + 
-OUS ; cf lilPOSTOROUS, -TROUS, -TUROUS.] 

1. Of the nature of an imposture ; false. 

• 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 44 a. Nothing, but the 
terous subtiltle of wicked people. 1607 Beaum. cc ti- 
lYoman-Hater iii. ii, To hold thy’ strictness false and 
imposterous. J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 4 So im- 

posterous and litigious an Argument as this is. 

2. Having the character of an impostor. 

a 1626 Middleton Mayer Qtteenhorough 11. nu 
ihou’it known to be a whore imposterou^ <11640 DM 
Pari. Bees ix. (1881) 56 This SatyTC is the 
imposterous Quacksalver. 1652 Gaule Magas rp . 3, 
Executed for an imposterous traytor. 

Hence . r\ e • -rt, 

x6s7 W. Mosice Coena y/w/ Kevn Def. xi. 123 They 
would not dare to argue so imposterously’- 

•Mmpo'stery. Obs. rare . [cf. prec.] Im- 
posture: eriMPOSTOBT, -TRY, ■^CBT. ^ 

3656 Burioyis Diary ItSaS) I.7* Hvs rsdmg into Exeter 



IMPOSTHUME, 


104 


IMPOSTURE, 


was a horrid piece of pageantry and impostcrj’, but how to 
call that blasphemy in him I know not. 

ImpostlinmOi etc. : see lMP0STu>fE. 
Impostor (imp/7*st3i). Forms: a. 6-7 im- 
posture, (. 6 -ur). 4. 7“9 imposter. 7. 7impos- 
tour, 7“ impostor, [a. F. impos/eur {i 6 \h. c.) = 
Sp., Pg. impostor^ It. impostore^ ad. late L. impostory 
agent-noun f. impdncre to Impose (ppl. stem im- 
posit-y impost-). At its first adoption into English, 
the word was app. confused with the older Impos- 
ture, the termination being subsequently altered 
to -er and -t7r, the latter of which, agreeing with 
the original L. form, has survived.] 

One who imposes on others ; a deceiver, swindler, 
cheat ; now chiefly, one who assumes a false char- 
acter, or passes himself off as some one other than 
he really is. 

c. 1586 Jas. VI in Ellis Ori^, Lett. Ser. i. III. 8X To 
takk. .thaime to be malicious imposturis.as suirlictbey arc, 
X59X Horsey Trav. (Hakjuyt Soc.) 161 Thcr mett him nn 
impostur or magician, which they held to be their oracle, 
X634 Sir T. Herccrt Trav. X45 Mahomet tthe great Im- 
posture. 

^ X607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 301 This thing liaue 
the imposters of the World vsed for a Phylirc. 1687 T, 
Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 8t They are seven 
as arrant imposters as ever deluded the credulous world. 
X84S Ford Handbk. Spain 113 The fanatics and imposters 
of the early ages. 

y. x6z4 Capt. Smith Virginia in. xit. 94 Being found a 
mecre Impostor, he dyed most miserably, a x^s Sir T. 
Brown'e jTrrtc/f (i6S4l3Thc Impostour Barchochebas. X7XX 
Addison Sped. No. 35 P 4 There is an Impostor abroad, 
who takes upon him the Name of this young Gentleman. 
xSxs L\tton Ziui i. i, It is very clear that this Zicci is some 
impostor. 

Bg. x6os Shaks. Macb. 111. iv.64 llicse flawes and starts 
(Impostors to true feare). 

attrib. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le B/anc’s Trav. 14 The 
Impostor-Prophet Mahomet. 1678 Wanley Wond, Lit. 
World IV. li. § 10. 453/2 He commanded all those Impostor 
Priests to be cruciheA X738 WAKnuRTON Div. Legai. I. 
Ded. 40 What says our Imposter Jew to this? 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 70 An unworthy bondage of 
mean fear to some impostor opinion. 

tImpOStO*riOTlS|< 7 . Obs.rare. [f.iMPOSTORY 
' + -ous ; cf Imposterious, -turious.] Having the 
character of an impostor or imposture. 

x6*3_ Hart Arraignm. Ur. n. ii. 43 An impostorious 
empiricke. /bid, 44 Nothing else but impostorious con- 
jecture. X670 Evelyn Mem. $ Aug., I was formerly ac- 
quainted with the impostorious riunns of Loudune in France, 

t Impo’storism. Obs. rare^K [f. Impostor 
+ -ISM; cf. IiiPosnjRisM.] » Imposture. 

165* Mercurins Democritus i8-«8 Aug. 162 Hocus Pocus 
-Juglings, forgeries, and damn'd Impostorisms. 

Impostorous (imp/7‘st9r9s), a, [f. Impostor, 
or perh, (from the date) orig, f. Imposture -i- -ous ; 
cf. Imposterous, -tbous, -turous.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of an imposture. Ohs. 

XS48 Hooper Ten Commandm, vH, That noman after 
there deathe shuld deceaue the people . . with false and 
impo.storous doctrine. x6ss Gaulc Magastrom. 224 Rites 
and ceremonies, .impostorous, prophane and impious. 

2 . Having the character of an impostor ; practis- 
ing imposture. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 13. 944 Richard 
Simon, an ambitious and impostorous wTetch. 1628 Ford 
Loved s Mel.\. ii,Thou. .art indeed an impostorous empiric, 
1657 W. Morice Coena quad KotiT; Def. xxvii. 273 His 
impostorous Physician assured him, that he could not live 
one day without his Medicines, x88a Creighton Hist. 
Papacy II. 458 marg.., Impostorous Embassy from the East. 

Impo'storship. [f. Impostob + -ship.] The 
office or character of an impostor. 

X620 Shelton Qnix. III. xi. 68 This Vale of Tears where 
there’s scarce anything without Mixture of Mischief, Iin- 
postorehip or Villany. X641 Milton Prel. Episc. 23 An 
examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship. x823 
Bentham Not Paul 185 Should he . .find himself stigmatized 
as an impostop — find himself encountered by a certificate 
of impostorship. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIll. 334 In the 
annals of literarj’, as well as political impostorship. 

. t ImpO’Story. Obs. rare. [f. ns prec. -y ; 
cf. Impostery, -ury.] —Imposture. 

x6s3 A. Wilson Jos. 1 107 It could not be imagined that 
any thing of Impostory could result from him. x6s5 Fuller 
C/z. Hist. X, iv. § 56 The Disease of the Mother being the 
best Foundation to build such Impostourie thereon. 

t Impo*strate, ///. a. Obs. rare-^K [f. Im- 
postor or Imposture -h -ate 2.] « Impostrous. 

X632 Lithcow Trav. i. 4 The impostrat quagmires of this 
abortive age. 

Impostress (imp^stres). [f. imposter, Im- 
posTOR-b -ESS ; perh. after OF. impostercsse (Gode- 
froy), but cf. actor, -tress, hunter, -tress.'] A female 
impostor. Now rare. 

X6X4. Bacon Let. to yas. I xx Feb., The impostress Eliza- 
beth Barton. 1665 ViiTKEn Lord's Prayer Reason is 
cryed down as an Impostress. X772 Poet fp> \n Atm. Peg. 
212 No wonder if th’ impostress had deceiv’d. X839 Pye 
Swish Script. f^Geol. 179 It was an impostress under the 
name of philosophy. 

t Zmpo’strix. Obs. rare. [a. med.L. impos- 
/rix, hm.- o( impostor.] =prec. 

1655 Fuller Cb. Hist. v. ii. § 47, I am heartily sorry that 
the gravity of John Fisher 1. should be so light, and the 
sharp sight of Thomas More so blinde, as to give credit 
to so notorious an Impostrix. 1700 Hickeys in Pepys' Diary 
19 June, Some suspected her for an impostrix. 


Impostrons (impp-stras), a. Also 7 impos- 
t*rou8. [Abbreviation of Imposterous pr -ouous : 
cf. monster, -trons^ 

1. Having the character of an impostor. 

i6ia Drayton Poty-otb. xvili. 286 He that took th’ 
impost’rous Ciprian king. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. 
VIII. 484 Aristotle.. gave to the word Sophist a definition 
substantially the same as that which it hears in the modern 
languages * an impostrous pretender to knowledge a man 
who employs what he knows to be fallacy, for the purpose 
of deceit and of getting money. 

2. Of the natuie of an imposture. 

^ x 63S HnvwooD Hierarch, v. 289 Further to speak of his 
impostrous lies. x668 H. More Dw. Dial, v. v. (17x3) 4x2 
The Idolatrous and Impostrous Church of Rome. xBio 
Bentham Paehing{iZii) 26 As of the true and original 
jury, so of this impostrous modern substitute, the origin lies 
buried in obscurity. x8i8 Fas. Mill Brit. India Ii. v. ix. 
699 The outcry was groundless and impostrous. 
iSo lmpo*fltrya= Impostery, -orv, -ury. 

1583 T, Washington xx.NicholaysVoy, in. xvHi.xos They 
rctumc to their houses triumphing of their imposlrie. 

t Impcstumate, ///. a. Ohs. Also 8 -thu- 
mato. [Allered form of apostumate, ArosTEMATB 
ppl. a., after iJirosTUME.] Affected with impos- 
tumes ; of the nature of an impostume. Also 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxvii. iv. II. 273 The leaves .are 
singular good to be laid upon impostumat swellings. 1651-3 
Ji:r. Tavlor Serm. for Krzir (1678) 187 He jet his finger 
alone, and told him that his Hver was imposiumatc. 17*5 
Pore Odyss. xx. 358 'lliis lord Ulysses cy'd ; And thus 
burst out th' Imposihumate with pride. 175^-64 Smellie 
Midxvif. I. 132 The ovaria are sometimes .. inflamed, im- 
postumatc (etc.]. 

t Impo'Sttmiate, v. Ohs. Also J-8 -thumnte. 
[Altered form of apostumate, Apostbmati; v., after 
IiirosTOME ; cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To affect with an impostume ; to cause 
an impostume in. Also 

^ 1592 N ASHE 4 Lett. Cott/}//.Lij b, To corrupt the aire and 
impostumate mens cars with their pan-pudding prose. 1646 
Buck Picb. Ill, 53 So much our vices impostumate our 
fames. 1758 J. S. Le DratPs Observ. Surg. (1771) 220 
Some fresn Stone having .. impostumated the Kidney. 

2. intr. To swell into an impostume, to form an 
ulcerous tumour; to fester, ‘gather*. Also Jiz» 

1607 Markham Caval. l {1617) 68 Grosse and impostumat- 
jng humors. Ibid. vii. 71 When those kernels doe swel and 
impostur^te outwardly. 17x2 Arduthnot John Bull i. viii, 
The bruise imposthumated, and afterwards turned to a 
stinking ulcer. 1762 R. Guv Pract. Obs. Cancers 162 The 
Lump soon afterwards impostumated. 

t Impo'stnmated, ppt. a. Also 7-8 -thu- 
matod. [f. as prec. ppl. adj. and vb. + -EDl.] 
Affected with, swollen into, of the nature of, an 
impostume; ulcerated. Also./%’. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 131 b, Agaynst the Palsie of 
the tongue or other members, If they are impostumated or 
cankered, 1647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. in Tracts (1727) 
471 Like the pain the impostumated patient suffers in the 
lancing his sore, 17x2 Perquisite Monger 20 Intoxicated 
with Power, and imposthumated with Ambitioa 1771 
SwcSLis.TC Humph. Cl. 8 May, Putrid gums,imposthumaicd 
lungs. 

Impostnmation, -thiimation {imppsilu- 

m?'’j9n). Now rare, [Altered form of apostnma- 
tion, Aposteseation, after Ijitostume.] 

1. The formation of an impostume ; festering, 
suppuration. 

155* Huloet, Imposthumacion or runnynge of a sore, 
suppnraHtia, sufpuratio [etc.]. 1643 I- Steer tr. Exp. 

Cbyrurg.y. 13 Hereby commeth inflammation, inmostima- 
tiou, and divers times Gangrene, 1674 Josselvn roy. AVrw 
Eng. 184 They are troubled with a disease in the mouth or 
throat Quinsies, and Impostumations of the Almonds. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lc.x., Imposthumaiiotiy the formation of an 
imposthume. 

2. — Impostu-me I, 2. 

1S2A St, Papers Hen. VllI,\V. 185, I haue beene . . sore 
vexed . . with an impostumacion risen within my mouthe. 
x6c7-i2 Bacon Ess.., Seditions (Arb.) 408 ^laligne vlcers 
and pernicious xmpostumacions. 4x17^ VoTT Chintrg.Wks. 
II. 448 An abscess, or imposthumation which may be re- 
lieved or cured by an opening. 1807 Med. Jnil. 216 Two or 
three small imposthumations appeared forming on the legs. 

Impostume, -thume (impp-sti«m), rf. Now 
rare. Forms: 5-6 em-, en-, im-, -poBtem(e, 
-tym(e, -tome, -tume, 6-8 impostem, 7 im- 
posthim, 6- impostume, -thume. [a. OF. em- 
postume (also in 16th c. Eng.), altered form of 
apostume, aposteme ; see Apostem. 

A word which has undergone unusual Mnruption both in 
prefix and radical part. Originally Gr. oedoTnaa abscess, 
L. apostema, F. aposteme. In OF.thc^cnding was Mrruplea 
to -stume (whence ME. Apostu.me) ; in late OF. the 
a of the prefix apo, was, like a- prefix, sometimes coniusea 
with em-y making empostumc. The Latin fojm of em- 
being im-, the word was modified in Eng. as tmpostume. 
The earlier ME. apostume was meanwhile aphetized as 
PosTUME, and this app. associated with the derivatives? oi 
L. postuwus', when these were erroneously spelt/w/zwz/zr, 
posthuntoxis. the erroneous h passed also vxxsi apostume, 
impostume', the spelling imposthume is occasional from 
c 1550, and prevalent (though not universal) from c 1700.J 

1. A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of the , 
body; an abscess. 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 4 Contents, Cap. nij of empos- 
teme undire he rote of he ere. Ibid, 38 As it schal be teld 
in he chapille of an enposlyme [MS. B. aposteme]. IbM. 
52 An enpostym. 54 Enposicmes. Ipid.zi^/ieaatiig, 


Of empostyms of he heed. 1483 Catb. Augl. 195/1 An 
Imposteme, apostema. 1525 Li>. Berners Broiss. JI, cv, 
(ci.) 307 By gambaldyng of the horse the impo'^tume brake 
in his body. 1548 Hall Cbron., Heu. VI (1809) 209 As 
though he had died of a Palsey or Emposlome. 155* 
Huloet, Imposthume, or botche, or course of euil humours. 
1578 hsTE. Dodoens i. IxilL 93 Empostems, wennes, or 
harde swellings about the cares and throte. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 440 When the disease was ripe, he lets out the 
impo.slume. 2659 South Serm. (1697) I. 103 An Error in 
the judgment, is like nn impostem in the Head. 1685 Boyle 
Eug. Hotion Nat. 228 Producing sometimes inward Impo'^ 
thumes. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 327 Morbid 
Impostems or Tumors. 1748 tr. V. Renatus' Dislemp. 
Horses 238 A Suppuration, which they call an Impostume. 
xBai^ Brewster fl/arl. Se. iir. iii. (1856) 205 An imposthume 
in his brain, occasioned by too much study. 

2 .^^. a. With reference to moral corruption in 
the individual, or insurrection in the state : A moral 
■or political ‘festering sore*; the ‘swelling* of 
pride, etc. 

X56S CM.FmLL Ansjo. Treat. Crosse 93 It openeth 
tbe^ festered sores, the' pestilent imposthumes of our ill 
desires. 1622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 234 The three 
impostumes of the world, nanicly, Warres, Famine, and 
Pestilence. * X685 R. Youngs in Sprat md Ft. Retat. late 
WichedContrhance{i 6 <^'x) 97 Several Imposthims they like- 
wise haue sent abroad, which 1 can prove. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
phrast. 177 To hinder the impostume of b.ad humour from 
breaking.^ 1839 James Louis XIV, 1. 276 Ihis most absurd 
and abu.sive imposthume upon an absurd and abusive 
system was called the Paulette. X876 Browning P iTCf/uhr. 
xxii, The imposthume I prick to relieve thee of, — Vanity. 

+ b. Applied to a gathering cloud or its contents. 
1^3 Drayton .5zzr. JVarsu.xvi, From the swolne flu.vure 
of the Clouds, doth shake A ranke Impostume upon every 
l^akc. 

fc. Applied to a person swollen with pride or 
insolence. Obs. 

1621 Fletcher Isl. Pritic. i. iiii Dost thou know me, 
bladder. Thou insolent impostume? 

t ImpO’Stume, -tlmnie, V. Ohs. Forms: 
see prec. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. apostume, Aposteme z/.] 

1 . intr. To gather into an impostume or abscess; 

« Impostumate z/. 2. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 64 Whanne ]iat f»ou art sikir 
fro ]>e enpostemynge [MS, B. empostomyngej 152? 
Andrew Brnnnvyhe's Distytl. Waters Biijb, Good for 
impostumyng and pnyne in the gummes. 1580 Hollyband 
Tn-as. Pr. Tong, Aposlumer meurir, to empostume, to 
runne. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 326 The knots 
will cncrease daily, and inflame, impostume, and break. 
1628 Feltham Resolves i. xxxyi. xxx Whatsocuer is taken 
in, that is distaslfull, and continues there yn-soyded, does 
daily impostume, and gather till at last it kills. 

2 . trans. Impostumate z/. i. 

1645 G. Daniel Poems ^yks. 1878 II. 92 They are fre'e Of 
that ranke venome which imposthumes Alee. 

. + Impo’stxuned, -tlituned,///. a. Obs.. [£ 
Impostume + -ed.] = Impostumated. lit. seai.fg. 

• CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. i. iii. § 6 heading. Off woundes 
Impostemede. Ibid. $8 penke noujt to heele he wounde 
as longe as it is enposicmed (d/^*. B. apostomydej. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia iii. (1622) 384 How -can an impostumed 
hart but yeld forth cuill matter by his mouth? 1628 Sir 
W, jMure Fancies Fare^v. iii. 3 Impostumde soar^^ the 
patient most torment. 1651 Cleveland Poems xo 'IJi im- 
postum’d bubble of a wave. 1663 Aroii-bimn. 65 To launce 
our impostum’d Ulcers. 

t Xmpo’Stura^e. Obs. rare. [f. Imposture 
- f - ace.] The action of an impostor; imposture.- 
X654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 230 Pardon my impos- 
turage. 2656 Artif. Handsom.'jvj To impute to the devils 
invention, or to count them any hurtfull imposturage. 
t ImpO’stTiral, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.J = Impostorous. 

• X588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 72 The vnruly and presump- 
tuous insolencie of such imposturall prophets. 26x2 T. 
James Jesuits' Downf, i A most impostural corporation, 
that haue cleane forsaken and forfeited the spirit of the 
■Catholicke Church. 

. Xniposture (.impp'stiui), sb. [a. F. imposture 
(earlier empsture), ad. late L. impostura, abstract 
sb. I. impost; ppl. stem of imponere to Impose.] 

1 . The action or practice of imposing upon others ; 
wilful and fraudulent deception. 

*537 rr. Latimer's snd Serm. bef. Convoc. Cvij, Great 
imposture commeth, when they that the common people 
take for the lyghi, go aboute to take the sonne and the 
lyght out of the worlde. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 241, 1 
great. vse of it, but for Imposture. 2750 Johnson Ravwier 
No. 79 f 13 He that suffers by imposture has too often his 
virtue more impaired than his fortune. 18x0 Byron yuan 
I. cxxviii, You’d best begin with truth, and when you ve 
Io.st your Labour, there’s a sure market for imposture. 1070 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 198 Imposture must 
come loan end. j 

T b. The deception of unreal or feigned appear- 
ances ; illusion. Obs. , 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 5 The counteifeit 

griefes of those knowne and professed impostures (at a 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i.i. § 38. 47 There »s something 
in us superiour to Sense, which judges of it, aetcc 
Phantastri’, and condemns its lrapo.sture. 

View Nat. II. 231 Nothing can secure the mind ‘rom eiro 
and imposture, but the precision arising from a canoia 
philosophical spirit. , i, * n 

2 . An act of fraudulent deception ; a cne.at, a 

•fraud. . . 

- 2548 Hall Cbron., Hen. VI 153 By this pratyc caulele 
•and .slygbc imposture. 2603 Florio Montaigne t. xxx. (1632; 


■103 A'Sunishabl. .-mposiurc. Robertson ^ 

<18x3) 1 . H. 115 The vigilance of the reformers dclecteti 
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IMPOUND, 


these impostures. 1838 Lytton Calderon i, He had sub- 
mitted to an imposture. 

b. A thing (or person) which is pretended to be 
what it is not. 

. Burnet 35 Arl. xxii. (1700) 245 Many of the Bones 
which were earned about by Monks, were none of their 
Bone.s but Impostures. 1781 J. Moore yie^o See. It. 
(1790) 1. 1. 18 we were a gang of impostures. 

^*3. An obs. form of Impostor, q.v. 

Hence Zzupo’stureslilp =! Impostobship. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encounter 39 A sportfull or 
rather execrable Impostureship of B. R. 

t Impo'sture, v. Obs. [f. prec* sb.] a, intr. 
To practise imposture, b. To impose upon, 

deceive, c. To declare or prove to be an imposture. 

1623 H. Sydenu.^m Senu. Sot. Occ. {1637) 92 Labouring to 
nullifie his acts, blemish his descent, imposture all his 
miracles. \fiZ\'V.^cOTv B€lg.Souldier-^2. Spaine assembles 
armies, the lesuites coniure, the Priests imposture. aiSsg 
Lady Alimony iv. vii, The Devil’s a Witch, and has im« 
postur’d them. 

Hence Impo'stiiring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1618 Gainsfqrd P. IVarbeck in Select. Hart, ilfisc. (1793) 
60 Where the rmposturing of priests hath got the upper hand 
of all religion and piety. 1624 Ga^^/orPo/eyi Her abomin- 
able life and imposturing deceit, a 1641 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts tj- Mon. (1642) 2x4 Imposturing leivd Libels, counter- 
failed under the names of the Apostles. 

t Impo'Stxired, ppU a. Ohs. [f. Imposture 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Falsified, adulterated ; impostroiis. 

s^ig Pasquil'sPahnijZ'ji) 149 False impostur’d wines doe 
hurtiheeyes. 1^8-99!. BEAUMONT/’ryc/jeil.cxxxvi. (17021 
23 That face which 1 Wantonly scorn’d, and cast my love 
away Upon impo.‘?tur*d Lust’s foul Mystery. 

+ ImpOStuTiouS, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. IM- 

roSTUBY + -OUS ; cf. IMPOSTERIOUS, -OBIOUS.] = 

Impostkous. 

?a xfioo Hystorie 0/ Hamhlet iv, There are some imposturi- 
OUS companions that impute so much devinitie to the devell. 

+ Impo’sturism. Obs, rare, [f. Imposture 
sb. + -ISM.] The practice of imposture. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 48 For she knew . . her 
base imposturisme would be dUcoverde. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Advt./r. Parneus. 170 The cunning and imposturism which 
the princes of the world have used. 

t ImpO’sturize, v,'^ Obs, [f. impaslwet or 
impostor -h -ize.] intr. To practise imposture. 
Hence Impo'sturizing ppl, a. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. Pref., Imposturising Renega- 
does that come fresh from the Popes Tyring House. Ibid. 
xxi. 134 Imposturising Sooth-sayers. X024 Gee Foot out of 
Snare 44 Diuers other obseruations haue our Imposturizlng 
Renegadoes. 

tlmpo'Sturize, v,^ nonce^wd. [f. Im- ^ + Pos- 
TURiZE.] irans. To mimic the postures of, 

»77* W. Huddesforo in y. Granger's Lett. (1805) X49 
Your attempt to imposturlze Tony will be vain, futile, 
useless... no one cun tell but I how he looked, how he 
walked, how he scowled. 

Xmposttirous (imp/ 7 ‘stiurss), a, [f Imposture 
+ -ous; cf Imfosterous, •tobous, -trous.] 

1. Of the nature of imposture ; deceptive, fraudu- 
lent. Now rare. 

x6o8 T. Preamb. Encounter So suspicious and 

Imposturous a Title. 1687 S. Hill Cath. Balance Pref, 
hlfethods of prescribing Tradition against imposturous Doc- 
trines. 1852 Gkotb Greece ir. Ixii-VlII. 50 They [the five 
thousand] did not even exist as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. 
f2. Given to practising imposture; having the 
character of an impostor. Obs. 

i6xx Speed Mist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxiv, (1632) 1175/2 The 
shamefull vntruth of those imposturous liers. z668 H. More 
Eiv. Dial. ill. xix. (1713) 220 An imposturous and bloody 
Priesthood I 1697 Collier Itnmor. Stage iii. 78 The Eng- 
• lisli CEdIpus makes the Priest-hood an imposturous Profes- 
sion. 

tImpO’Stury, Obs, rare, [f Hipostube + 
-y; cf IsiposTEBY, -TORY, -TRY.] Imposture. 

x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 107 Not long after the imposturj’ of 
Mahomet. Ibid. 173 That Impostury' of fetching fire from 
the Sepulcher upon Easter eve. 

Zinposure (impou'giru). rare, [f Impose v. -f- 
-UBE ; cf. Composure.] An imposing ; a laying on. 

1682-3 Case Indijf. Things 49 It must issue in things in- 
expedient to Christians, or an unlawfulness in the Imposure. 
1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 5463 At next quick impo- 
sure of decree. 

Impot: a schoolboy’s abbreviation of Imposi- 
tion. 

ImpotaWe (impon-tab’l), d. [f. Im- 2 + poT- 
ABLE.J Undrinkable. 

x6o8 A, WiLLET Hexapla in Exod. 224 Bitter waters., 
impotable and vnpleasant. 1885 PoP, Set. Monthly XXVI. 
532 Distilled water is made impotable and unhealthy by any 
Irages of that [hydrochloric) acid. 

t Impo*te, 2^- Obs. rare~'^. [f.Ixi-^ -h 
to drink.] intr. To drink heavily, 

X721 Berkeley A<r/. to R. Nelson 6 Oct. in Fraser Life iv. 
{1871) 93, I have bin at many tables and civilly used in a 
sober way without impoting. 

Impoteuco (i*mpd’tens). Also 5 in-, ym-. 
[a. F. impotence (13th c.) = Sp. impotencia, It. im- 
potenziay ad. L. impotentia (see next).] 

1. Want of strength or power to perform any- 
thing ; utter inability or weakness ; helplessness. 

ai42o Hocclf.ve De Reg. Princ. 4654 Hir [rstheir] im- 
potence Strccchih naghl so fer as his influence. 16x4 Bp. 


Hall Recoil. Treat. 1036 Ready to cast imputations of 
levity, or impotence upon God. 1656 HoBuri Lib.^Necess. 
^ Chance (1841) 368 A sick or lame man's liberty to go .. is 
an impotence, and not a power or a liberty. 1671 Milton 
Samson 52 O impotence of mind, in body strong I 1788 Gib- 
bon Decl. tj- F. xliii. (1869) II. 612 Every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government. 1831 Jerrold St. Giles 
xiv. 143 The old man .. wrung his hands in the very im- 
potence of sorrow. 1870 Swinburne Ess. SfStud. (1875) 267 
Alike by his powers and his impotences, by his capacity and 
his defect, Coleridge was inapt for dramatic poetry. 

'2. Want of physical power; feebleness of body, 
as through illness or old age. 

1406 Hocclevc La male regie 443 As I smJe, reewe on 
myn Inpotence, pat likly am to sterue yit or eeue. CX445 
Lyog. Test, in Aiin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 246 He can no moor 
diffence, Than crokyd age in hts moost impotence. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 99 b/i It happed that two of them . . a 
brother and a susier cam to ylmjpotence. x6o* Shaks. 
Ham. II. ii, 66 Greeued, That so hU Sicknesse, Age, and 
Impotence Was falsely borne in hand, a 1674 5 Iilton 
Hist. Most, i, Any rich man who through age or other im- 
potence is unable to serve the Public. 2836 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852) I. 21 Which [chronic diseases] 
slowly but surely reduce the body politic to a condition of 
Impotence and dotage. 

b. Path. Complete absence of sexual power : 
usually said of the male. 

• Fuller Ch. Hist, 11. vt. § 17 Whilest Papists crie up 
this his incredible Continency: others easily unwonder the 
same, by imputing it partly to his Impotence, afflicted with 
an Infirmitie. 1798 Maltmus PopuL 111. ii. {1806) II. iix 
Is it some mysterious interference of Heaven which, .strikes 
the men with impotence and the women with barrenness ? 
*833-58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. II. 31^/2 Impotence 
may exist in either se.x, but most commonly in the male. 

•j* 3. Lack of self-restraint, violent passion. Ohs. 

1634 Massinger Very Woman 11. 1, The being your sister 
would anew inflame me With much more impotence to doat 
upon her. 1W7 Milton P. L. ii. 156 Will he, so wise, let 
loose at once his ire. Belike through impotence, or unaware ? 
17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxtv. 53 ^The dire Achilles . . A Hon, 
not a man, who slaughters wide In strength of rage and 
impotence of pride. 

Impotency (rmp^tensi). [ad. L. impotentia 
want of power, want of self-restraint, abstract sb. 
f. impolens Impotent. Cf. prec. and see -enct.] 

1. = Impotence I. 

In the 17th c. freq. used to denote moral weakness, in- 
ability to follow virtuous courses or to resist temptation. 

CX460 Fortescub Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. xix. (1885) 155 Ffor 
all such chynges come off impotencie, as doyth power to be 
syke or wex olde. 155* Latimer Semt. ^ Rem. (P.Trker 
Soc.) Z49 Stories, wherein is mentioned the impotency of ihe 
devil. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. viit 70 An impo- 
tency or disability to do good. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 303 The covenant of works is the lasting 
monument of man's impotency and changeableness. 1727 
Dfi Foe Syst. Magic i. in. (1840) 68 The first [magicians] 
gradually deposed themselves by their mere impotency. 
18x7 CuALMERS Astron. Disc. i. (1853) 28 The mind feels its 
own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 1871 Morley 
Crit. Alisc. 23 Intellectual poverty and impotency, 

2, := Impotence 2 . 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. Jantes (18x8) 5 The greet age 
of the Kyng..the ympoiencye of his lymmes and membirs, 
the febilenese of his persone. xe/^y.^.La Primaud.Fr. 
Acad. II. 36s They are taken with palsies, lamenesse, and 
impotencie in all their members. x66* Petty Taxes 4 It is ' 
unjust to let any starve, when we .. limit the wages of the I 
poor, so as they can lay up nothing against the time of their j 
impotency and want of work. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse- I 
Watch 380 Swelling in the Hands and Feet, impotency of 
SValking, 1822-34 Good s Study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 96 When 
the impotency results from a paresis or paralysis of the 
local nerves . . the case is nearly hopeless, 
b. sslMPOTENCE 2 b. 

*594 Carew Huaric's Exam, /F/Vf(x6i6) 283 If these two 
separat each from other, vpon pretence of impotencie, and 
so hee take another wife, and shce another husband. 1644 
Milton ydgm. xliii, She who.. hath made her self 

unfit by open misdemeanours, or through incurable im- 
potencies cannot be able, is not ..to be esteem’d a wife. 
*794 S. Williams Vermont 157 An evidence of weakness, 
impotency, and want of manhood. 
fS. = Impotence 3 . Obs. 

1542 N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 5 When he 
had oons shaken of that ympotencie of voluptuous appetites. 
263s N. R. Camden’s Hist. Eltz. ii. an. 27, zitg Letters were 
secretly sent whereby her womanish impotency might be 
thrust on to her own destruction. 1729 Butler Serin. 
Compassion Wks. 1874 IL 64 Persons .. the most free from 
the impotencies of envy and resentment. 

Impotent (rmptftunt), a, {sbl). Also 5 in-, 
[a. F. impotent ( 14 th c.) s= It, Sp. impotents^ ad. 

L. impotent-em powerless ; usually, lacking self- 
restraint, f. im- (l3f- 2 ) Potent.] 

1. Having no power or ability to accomplish 
anything; powerless, helpless ; ineffective. 

X444 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 219, 1 sauh a krevj's, with his 
klawes longe, Purscwc a spayl, poore and impotent. 1535 
(iovERDALE Neh. iv. 2 Sancballat .. saidc .. What do the 
impotent lewes? 1568 in H. Campbell Low-Lett. Maty 
Q. Scots App. (1824) XI When any of the persons of the said 
councell shall depart, or become impotent to serve. 1671 
Milton P. R. ii. 433 Yet Wealth without these three is 
impotent To gain dominion or to keep it g.Tin’d. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. 6- F. xliii. (18^) II. 6x0 The works of man 
are impotent against the assaults of nature, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1S68) 1. ii.ss The impotent monarch who occupied 
the French throne. *896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belie/ 39 
The finest microscopes .. are impotent to detect the mole- 
cular and atomic constitution of any form of mailer. 

2. Physically weak; without bodily strength; un- 
able to ’use one'’s limbs; helpless, decrepit. 


1390 Gower Con/. III. 383 And also for my dales olde 
That I am feble and impotent, e 1450 Lydc. Secrees 482 
He was feble and Gold, And inpotent. 1538 Starkey Engl. 
I. i. 3 He ys by syknes or age impotent and not of powar to 
helpe hym selfe. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comniw. 
(1633) 184 Those onely who are impotent in their Iime.s. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 27 p 2 The Fellow with broken 
Limbs justly deserves your .Alms for his impotent Condition. 
1853 C. Bronte Villctte iv, A rheumatic cripple, impotent 
hand and foot. 

pg. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 11. i. 162 Oh most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 1871 Freeman Ess. (1872) 20 But he stops 
short in a most lame and impotent ivay. 

b. Wholly lacking in sexual power; incapable 
of reproduction. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 7 Here it is a common practise lo 
bewitch them i made thereby impotent with their wives, 
untill the charme be burnt. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
X48 Eight or ten lustfull women, by the law subjected to one 
(and he perhaps an impotent man], 1676 Dryden Aurengs. 
Ded. aj b, The Impotent Lover in Petronius. 1859 Darwin 
Orig.Spec. ix. (1873) 250 Whole groups of animals and plants 
are rendered impotent by the same unnatural conditions. 
fS. Not master of oneself; unable to restrain 
oneself ; unrestrained, headlong, passionate. Also 
with of. Obs, [So L. impolens^ 

1596 Spenser^. Q. v. xii. i O sacred hunger of ambitious 
mindes, And impotent desire of men to raine ! 1639 

Massinger Unnat. Combat in. li, An impotent lover Of 
women for a flash, but, his fires quenched. Hating as deadly. 
1670 Dkyden 1st pi. Conq. Granada v. i, Rash Men, like 
you, and impotent of Will, Give Chance no lime to turn, 
but urge her still. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad iv. 33 But Juno, 
impotent of passion, broke Her sullen silence. 

B. sb. An impotent person. 

*513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 2268 .And brought to the 
shryne this wretched impotent. 1596 Edtv. Ilf, in, iii, 
Whom should they follow, aged impotent, But he that is 
their true-born sovereign? x&Sz Petty Taxes 4 The main- 
tenance . . of impotents of all sorts. 1685 — Last Will p. xi, 
As for impotents by the hand of God, the publick ought to 
maintain them. 1833 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 768 A similar 
institution might exist for a higher class of wlll-inaniacs or 
impotents. 

t Impote'ntial, a. Ois. rare. [f. Im-2 + 
Potential.] Impotent. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Rich. II. Ixxxv, It will adore 
An Onion . . And tremble to us impoteniiall Power, e 1700 
Earl Osivald in Evans D. 11784) III, li. 303 Want, or 
secret dread. Or impoiential age, 

Xmpotently (i-mpiftentli), adv. [f. Iupotent 
a. + -ly2 .] 

1. Powerlessly, helplessly, ineffectively. 
x6xx CoTCR., Imptiissamenii impotently, vnpowerfully. 
<7x652 J, Smith Sel. Disc. ii. i. 11821) 33 To imagine him 
so impotently mutable, that his favour maybe won again 
M-ith their uncouth devotions, 1742 Young Nt, Th, v. 553 
Some weep in earnest; and yet weep in vain .Passion, 
blind passion I impotently pours Tears, that deserve more 
tears. 1868 Kinclakb Crimen (1877) III. i. 64 He 
impotently watched the progress of Antemarre’s brigade. 
t2. Without self-restraint; ungovernably, un- 
restrainedly. Obs, 

1621 Burton Mel. iii. ii. vi. v. (i65t) 575 He loves 
her most impotently, she loves not him, and so e contra. 
1630 B. JoNsoN New Inn i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 412/1, I have 
loved this lady lon», And impotently with desire enough, 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbnl. 203 (T.) The danger is of 
being impotently passionate. 

tl'UiE^oteiitness. Obs, rare~^. [f. as prec. 

+ -NESSJ Impotence. 

1530 pALSGR. 234/1 Impotentuesse for age, dccrepi/ement. 
1727 Bailey voI. II, Impotentness^ want of Power or 
Strength, Weakness. 

t Impo'tionate, ///. a, Obs. rare. [ad. tned. 

L. i/npdlidndt-us, pa. pple. of impdtidiidre to poison, 
f. im- (Im- l) -h pdtion-em draught, spec, poisoned 
draught.] Poisoned. 

I *583 STUBSEsX«a^. Abus, I. (18771 31 Any people.. that 
t hath drunke so deep of this impotionate Cup. Ibid. 105 
I Curious cookries and impotionate .slibber sawces, 

I t ImpO’tionate, V. Obs, rare — [f. ppl. stem 
oIIl., impdtidnare i see prec.] trans. To poison. 

1563-87 _Foxe A. «5- M. (X596) 364/x Certaine Lepers con- 
spiring with the Turks and lewes went about to impo- 
lionate, and infect all Christendome, by invenoming their 
founlains, lakes [etc.]. 

t ImpoU’ch., t/. Obs.rare-^. [f. lii-t 4.P0UCII, 
after F. cmpocher.l trans. To put into a pouch, 
bag, or pocket. 

x6ii CoTGR., Empoch/, impoakt, impouched. Ibid.^ Em- 
pocher, to impouch, to put into a pouch or budget. 

Impound (impamid), V. Also 6-7 empound, 
impowud. [f. Km- or Im- 1 + Pound sb.-] 

1. trans. To shut up in a pound or pinfold (cattle 
, legally seized). 

*554 [see iMrouNoiNc below], X569 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Ox/ord (x88o) 327 To impounde .. every of 
their catell put in above their rate. 1641 Tennes de la Ley, 
Parco /racioho.VlT\i that lies against him that breakes 
any pownd and takes out the beasts which are there law- 
fully impownded. x688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2399/4 A Bay 

M. ire. .having strayed and been imfjounded near Hogsden. 
1B07 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 346 To exempt them 
from all liability of having their sheep impounded or taken 
up as estrays. xBsx Ht. Martikeau Hist. Peace iv. ix. 
(1877) III. 24 Some cattle .. had been impounded for tithe- 
payment. 

Jig.^ 1584 Fenner De/. -Mmisiers ,*1587) 16 The other 
questions because they are driuen in ouer the hedge .. wee 
will nowc impounde them. 

l). gen. To shut up (cattle) in an enclosure. 
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IMPEECATINGLY. 


1877 J. A. Allen Avier. Bismi 575 The Indians .. in the 
habit of hunting the bufialo by impounding them, or by 
driving them into an artificial enclosure. 1878 A. Aylward 
TranxvanlW. t? The sun being set, and the cattleandstock 
impounded in their kraals and places of safety. 

2. To shut in, enclose, confine (a person or thing) 
as in a pound. 

1562 Phaer /Eucid IX. Cciv, King Latyns wife gets here 
no gage, Nor she thy fathers walls this time cmpoundcs 
in cage. 1566 Drant Horace^ Sat. vi. H v b, A fountayne 
btyghte, with stones empounded roundc, 1622 Bacon 
JJen. K//169 How to impound the Rebels, that none of them 
juighl escape. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cant. Conninfs J. 2 
On landing, we were impounded for about ten minutes 
within an enclosure of ropes and chains, before wc were 
admitted into the Cuslomdiouse. i86t W. Faircairn Rep. 
Brit. Ixiv, By this means forty million gallons of 

water per day are^ conveyed .. into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distribution, t 

*574 Scot iiop Gard.JXo Rdr., The Flemmings., 
seeking to impownde vs in the ignoraunce of our commodi- 
ties. <1x63^ WoTTON in Relig. (1683) 240 As for Cmsar 
they gave him at first only lUjTlcum and the nearer Gallia 
..(as it w’ere to impound his spirits), rt 1848 R, W. Ham- 
ilton Rezv. 4* Punishm. vji. (1853) =9* What right have 
they to impound the truth? 

3 . To seize or secure by legal right ; to take legal 
or formal possession of (a document or the like) to 
be held in custody of the law. 

165X N. Bacon Disc. Govt. En^. ii. vli. (1739) 4® Because 
they found them impounded in the Staple, they set all 
at liberty to buy and sell the same as they pleased. 1768 
Blackstose Comm. III. i. 12 The things distreined must 
in the first place be carried to some pound, and there im- 
pounded by the taker. X851 Dixon iP. Penn\\. (1872) 10 
Officers came down from Seville.. impounded his goods, his 
plate, his jewels. X885 Law Times LXXIX, 39/x Her life 
intere.st can be impounded for the benefit of the disappointed 
parlies. 

Jig. X782 Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 14X/3 To impound .. 
£$20,000 of the public money .. for the sole and exclusive 
service of the navy. 

Hence Impou-nded ppl. a. ; Impou-nding vH. 
si), and ppl. a. Also Impou'ndahle a., liable to 
he impounded ; ■j-Impon'nda^e, Impoundment, 
the act of impounding ; Impounder, one who im- 
pounds or puts cattle, etc. into ponnd. 

1^4 Act X 4* 2 P/til. 4* c. T2 Preamh., Disorder in 
taking of Distresses and impoundyng of Cattayle. x6tx 
CoTCR,, Parchage, impoundage, or an impounding. 1654-5 
Act X6-17 Chas. II, c. zx § 9 Present sale thereof to make 
after the fowerth day of Impoundment. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. Sniirke 40 ^yhensoevcr a Christian transgresses these 
bounds once, ne is impoundable, or like a wafe and stray 
whom Christ knows not, he falls to the Lord oftheMannor. 
1828 Webster, Impounder. x888 J, Inclis Tent Life 
Tigerland 152 The bleating of an impounded kid. x^ 
Fait Matt G, 26 June 1/3 A warning note as to the safety 
of the impounding reservoirs in this country*. 1892 Daily 
Nnvs 6 Apr. 2/6 He could subposnathe officer of the Court 
to produce the impounded documents at Bow-street, 
t Impo’ver, v. Oh. ran. [Later form of El(- 
POVER, with Im- 1.] tra/ts. To impoverish. 

*535 Goodly Printer^ Song 0/ Haiutah, The Lord im- 
povereth, & he maketh rich.^ 2567 Sc, Acts^ fas. V/ (1814) 
^/i The Realme is vtterlie impouerit be euill cun^e. x6^ 
fi^BERETON Trav. 31 Ghuest-houses, one for impovered and 
inmotent persons, another for jaiherless children. 

Xmpoverisll (impp'verij), v. Forms: 5 en-, 
empoveris, -poverys(s)h, inpoveryssh, 6 im- 
poverys(s)h, -yshe, -ishe, 6-9 empoverish, 7 
ym-, 6 - impoverish, [ad. OF. empoveriss~j 
lengthened stem of cmpov{e)rirj -panvrir to make 
poor, i. em- L. ivi- (Im- 1 ) -h povrCjpauvre Pooii.] 

1. traits. To make poor; to reduce to poverty. 
1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (18x8) 8 Also of the 

gredi covatise that he oppressid and enpoverisid his 
comonalte. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. n. xxxix. 27 He enriched 
h>Tn self and inpoueiysshed his subiects. 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 54 Engfand is in fewe years decayed and 
impouerysshed. 2642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof St. l lii. 9 He 
that impoverisheth his children to enrich his vv’idow, 
destroyes a quick hedge to make a dead one. 1771 Junius 
X^//.lvIi. 295 Corruption .. impoverishes and enslaves the 
countiyL x866 Rogers 4“ Prices\.^yC\K. 692 The trader 

was impoverished by high poor-rates. 

+ b. To reduce or diminish (wealth or a stock 
of anything). Obs. 

. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vin. vii. § 25. 405 A former 
warre against the French had empouerished much of their 
wealth. i66x Bovle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 207 Tlie dayes 
consecrated to God’s service rather improve than impoverish 
our stock of time, 

+ c. To make bare, to strip of (some form of 
wealth). Obs. 

x6ti Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. (1614I 9/2 Iron and glasse 
, . impoverish the country of woods. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Yoy. 391 They impoverished the Island of its 
Cattle. 

2. To make weak or poor in quality or produc- 
tiveness; to exhaust the strength or native quality of. 

a 2631 Donne in Select. (1840) io3 But when .. God shall 
deject, and impouerisb, and evacuate that spiriL 1767 A. 
\o\iv,o Fanner's Lett. People 2goT!he unprofitable practice 
of ploughing up pa.stures . . lends perpetually to impoverish 
them. 1784 Twamlev Dairying 29 Many People may think 
Water will hurt the Milk or impoverish the Cheese ; ex- 
perience shews it will not. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. v. 09 
Such theories .. impoverish the minds which they absorb. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 81^ Other depressing forces 
may have come into pl.ny impoverishing the blood. 

Impo’verislied (-ijt), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -edi.] 
Reduced to poverty; made poor, weak, etc- 


a x63x DoNNn in Select, (x84o) x6 Records of. , impoverished 
and forgotten, and obliterate families. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gnt:gr. Sore Throat p. xii, An impoverished, and con- 
sequently an acrimonious State of Blood. 2772 Burkr 
Dormant Claims Ch. Wks. 1842 II. 498 An impoverished 
and degraded cle^'. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. II. 
486 He found an impoverished exchequer. 

Impo'verisher. [f. as prcc.+ -ek L] One 
who, or that which, impoverishes. 

1628 Feltham Resolves i, Ixxi. 193 They are .. mighty 
louers of their P.allatcs ; and this is knowTie an impouerisher. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobfer 26 llic very troublcrs and im- 
poverishers of mankind. 1777 Hat. Iltst. in Ann. Reg. 99/1 
Rape and hemp are. .impoverisher: of the soil. 2827 Honk 
Every.tlay Bk. 11. 12 Drink is the impoverisher of their 
property. 1831 E. E. Crowe Hist. France III. x. 306 
The rigid impoverisher of his own subjects. 

Impo'verishing, vil. sh. [f. ns prec. + -incI.] 
The action of the vb. iMi'OVEnisn. 

1450 Rolls of Parti. V. 206/2 Grauntes. .made to tlie dls- 
truccion and fitiall empoviysshing of the seid hlonasterie. 
1694 Falle Jersey Pref. B iij, The impoverishing, if not un- 
doing of the French. x88i Henty Cornet of Horse xvii. 
(i838) 276 The impoverishing of the nobles. 

Impo'verishing, ppl. a. [f. ns prec. + -ino®.] 
That impoverishes. 

2598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 120 Boulstring 
vp with your bags their tmpouerishing braucries. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta {1890) ax Country bookselling isa miser- 
able, impoverishing, cxa-spcrating thing in these days. 

Impo'verishly, adv. rare—o. [irreg. f. Isr- 
rovEmsn + -ly 2.] ‘ So ns to impoverish ’. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Impo’verislunent. [nd. AF. anpoverisse^ 
vienty f. empoverir to Impoverish : see Im-2.] 

1. The fact or process of impoverishing or making 
poor; the condition of being impoverished ; loss of 
wcaltli or means; that which has this effect. 

2560 Becon Heiv Catech. Wks. 1564 I. 367 b, To the 
empouerishment and losse of his gtK^s. 2015 G. Sandys 
Trav. S7 To abstaiiie from almes for feare of impoverish- 
ment. 1727 Swift YiezoSt. /rr/.Wks. 1762 in.169 All .appeals 
for justice .. to another country^ are so many impoverish- 
ments. 1850 Grote Greece u. Ixiii. VII. 230 The ruin and 
impoverishment,. inflicted by the Persian invasion ofAltica, 
1897 \V. C Hazlitt Four Generat. II. 134 His fondness for 
tittle dinners and other sweet impoverishments. 

2. The process of making or becoming poor in 
quality ; deterioration. 

x6i8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 23 And on this im- 

oucri.sbment attendeth m.Tny other infirmities. 1669 W. 

[MPSON Hydrol. Chym. x6j A further impoverishment of 
spirits. x8^ Adler I'attrseTs Prott. Poeit^ vii. 136 The 
natural tendency of languc^es toivards disintegration and 
impoverishment. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 489 Im- 
poverishment and excessive fluidity of the hlo^. 

Impower, obs. var. Empower. 
Impracticability (impne^klikabi-liti). [f. 
iMpnACTioADUE : see -itt.] 

1. The quality or condition of being impracticable, 
a. Incapability of being done or carried out ; prac- 
tical impossibility. 

X747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 524 Because of the impracUcabi- 
lity of a march over the precipices. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xi. (1833) 293 The iinpraciicabilit}' of foreseeing all 
the possible combin.Ttions of the parts. 2843 Prescott 
Mexico (1850) L 222 The impracticability of the attempt. 

b. Incapability of being put to its purposed use, 
or of being dealt tvith ; unserviceableness, nn- 
manageableness ; intractability, stnbbomness. 

2764-7 Lyttelton Hen. If (1760) II. ii. 356 These great 
regular armies could not pursue tnem . . from the impractic- 
ability of the country. 2766 Smollett Trax\ xAxiv, II, 183 
Exposed to a variety of disagreeable adventures from 
the impracticability of the road. 2864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 
A track which, for steepness and apparent impractic- 
ability, more resembled the bed of a mountain torrent. 

2. with tz;; and pi. Something impracticable; a 
practical impossibility. 

ni797 H. Walpole Pletn, Geo, IT (1847) III. ii. 4® Lord 
Hardwicke .. had clogged it with irapracticahiliiies, absur- 
dities, and hardships. x88i Blackiv, Mag. May 559 He 
was equally an impracucability while armour was employed. 

Impracticable (impne-ktikah’l), a. (j/a) Also 
y inp-. [f. Im-2 + Pbacticable: cf. T. iinpratic- 
abU (i6th c.).] 

1. Not pructicable; that cannot he carried out, 

effected, accomplished, or done ; practically im- 
possible. ■ ; 

rtx^7 Barrow (1820) I. 252 To attempt things im- 

possible or impracticable. 2696 Land. .Gaz, No. 3226/2 
Finding that design inpractlcable. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 244 Such distrust would render the exercise of that 
power precarious and impracticable. 2860^ Tyndall Glac. 
1. XXV, 182 Balmat pronounced the pa»age impracticable. 

2. That cannot be put to use or practically dealt 
with ; immanageable, intractable, unserviceable, 
a. Of things generally. 

1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz* $th Paper 181 The Fiction of a 

material finite Universe, moving forv-’ard in an infinite empty 
Space, cannot be admitted. It is altogether unreasonable 
and impracticable. 1821 Craig Lect. Drazvtng 11. 113 Ine 
colours become stiff and impracticable soon after th^' are 
applied. 1838 W. Irvikc in Life 4* Lr//. “1. 123 

hlilltons of acres which might,. ha>*e remained idle and im- 
practicable wastes. r 1. • 

U, Of roads, district^ etc. : Incapable of being 
used for passage ; impossible to pass along, over, 
through, or to ; impassable or inaccessible. 


1653 Cromwell Sp. 4 July in Carlyle, The way they were 
going in would be impracticable. 27x1 Addison Sped. No. 
165 f 5 They took Post behind a great Morass which they 
thought impracticable. 2847 Grote Greece 11. xl. (1862) III. 
435 'The pass appeared impracticable. 1872 L. Stephen 
Plnygr. Europe iii. (2894) 78 Cliffs so steep as to be per- 
fectly impracticable. 

■ c. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc.: In- 
capable of being ‘managed*, influenced, or per- 
suaded ; impossible to deal with or get on with; 
intractable, stubborn. 

17x3 Rowe Jane Shore i. i. And yet, this lough impractic- 
able Heart Is govern’d by a dainly-finger'd Girt 27^ 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11. i, A poor impracticable creature I 
iBoo Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Ktldg,) 377 Scipio .. is one 
of those impracticable beings, on whom good example, good 
advice, and a good horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 203 B'isher must have 
been a hopelessly impr.Tclicable peison. 

B. as sb. An impracticable person : see 2 c. 

2829 Bengalee 13, 1 was looked upon as an utter im- 
practicable. 2870 Emerson Soc. ff Solit. ix. 187 Then the 
heady men, the egotists . . the slerlles, and the impracticables. 

Impracticableness (impra-kiikab’lnfo). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of beinj 
impracticable, a. = Impracticability i a. 

2653 Cromwell Sfi. 4 July in Carlyle, Having this dis- 
course concerning the impracticableness of the thing. 2752 
Carte Hist, Enf. Ill, 4491116 impraclicablenes.s of keeping 
her alive in prison. 1853 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
(1858) I. XV. 52 Ihe impracticableness of passing this desert, 
b. —Impracticability i b. 


rt 27x5 Burnet Own Time, Q. Anne (T. Suppl.), The 
greatest difficulty in these sieges was from the impracticable- 
ness of the ^ound. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1. iii, No 
clerical magistrate had ., less of mischievous iropracticable- 
ness in relation to worldly affairs. 

Impracticably (impne-ktikabli), adv. [f. 
as prec, + -ly ^.] In an impracticable manner or 
degree ; impossibly ; unmanageably. 

^ 2779-82 Johnson L. P., yioW/ww Wks.HI.210 His morality 
is neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. 

Impractical (imprre*ktikal), a. rare. [f. lJr -2 
•f Practical.] Not practical ; unpractical. 

2865 J. S. Mill in Mom. 6 July, * How injudicious !' 
said one; * How impractical F pid another. xS/sMebivale 
Hist. Rome xl. (1877) 294 A rigid and impractical declaimer. 
2887 G. Gissmc Thyrza 1. xi. 228 He is. .I'm afraid, so verj', 
very impractical. 

. t Impra*vable, n. Ohs. In 6 inp-. [f. Ih -2 
■f L. prdV'US crooked, wrong, bad + -able.] In- 
corruptible. 

2542 Becon Potai. ZfwAVks. 1564 I, 44 b, He thalfasielh 
must, .set before hys eyes alway the eye of the eucrlastyng 
iudge and the inprauable iudg^'ng place. 

Impray (impr^‘*)* rare’-'\ [f. iM-i+PRAY, 

? after L. taiprecdrl.] trans. To pray to, invoice. 

i8« Bailey Spir, Leg. in Mystic, etc. 72 Or warlike Don ; 
Or Po, by (Solhs imprayed with murderous rites. 
Imprease: see Emprise, Impress 
X mprecatc (i’mpr/keit), v. [f. L. iniprecdf^ 
ppl. stem of impreedn^ in senses i and 2, f. im- 
(1m-I) •vprccdrJ to pray.] 

1. trans. To pray for, invoke (something, usually, 
from a deity), a. To invoke or call down (evil or 
calamity) upon a person. 

2613 PuRCHAS Filgrima^ The falling sicknc-sse 

they vse to imprecate it to each other in their anger, as 
they also doe the plague. 2672 Cave Pri/n. Chr.iiui. 
(1673) 220 Imprecating upon himself that he might be 
burnt. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 215 How tm- 
portunately soever our past Guilts m.ay imprecate the divine 
Vengeance upon us. 2753 Smollett Cl. Fathom (1784) 

45/2 She.. imprecated athousand curses upon his head. 1852 

Hanvthorne Grandf. Chair in. ix, There^ is scarcely a 
tongue . . that does not imprecate curses on his name. 

b. To pray for ; to beg for, entreat (something 

good), rare. . . 

1636 Prynne Unbisk. Tim. (i66i)63Pneste and Presbyters 
who give B.Tptisra and imprecate the Lords Advent to the 
Euchhrist. 2664 Ld. Carlisle in Mamelfs 872-5 

II. no, I wish and imprecate to your Imperial MajesUe all 
Happiness. 2862 Lowell Biglozv P. Ser. 11. Inir^., He . . 
would only imprecate patience till he shall again ha\e go 
the hang ’(as he calls it) of an accomplishment long di^sed. 

2. To pray (a deity), invoke, supplicate. iNow 

rare or Obs. ., 1,11 

1643 Prynne Sirv. Pmver Pari. ii. sob. Which I shall 
dayly imprecate the God of Peace speedily to accomplish. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. viii, Imprecating the 
+ 3. absol. or intr. To pray ; to invoke e\’ii. 

■ 1647 W. Browne tr. amd^rriY/Ps Pelexa))^ 

Polexander. not knowing whom ^®^ccuse but his d ^ 

imprecated against himselfe. 2669 Gale Crt. ’ 

in. i4oAfter they had imprecated on the head of the saenhee, 

they cut it off. 1673 Lady's Call ,. 23 Anstides . . 
far from acting, or imprecating .against them, that leic.4 . 

4. irons. To invoke evil upon (a person), to 

curse. Now rare or Obs. . , ■ 

: and wish eiiill. 1041 


17^ Derrick Ac/r. (17^7) f.d® • — " ve In- 

ingratitudeofthe Slu.arts,and nnPr'"'' •'i' 'SS m 33 
fatnated friends of that family. .'879 .M'n™ 33 

His co-religionists were imprecating him as the man 
had brought this persecution upon them 

Hence I’mprecating'y!)*/. rr-i tinrt imprecate , 
Yoking a curse; whence I-mpreoatlng-Iy •raf'-i m 
the way of a curse. 


n U5, anu uu «... -r.... 

View this., baseness and 
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IMPEEGNATE, 


1652 Gavlk M as’osirom. 280 Picus Mirandula. .was en\'y- 
ously and imprecatingly told . . that [etc.]. x686 Burnet 
7 'rav. i. (1750) 40 He swore to them in a most imprecating 
Style, that he would never discover the Secret. 

Imprecation (impr/kvi'/gn). [ad. L. impre- 
cation-ein, n. of action from imprecarj to Impre- 
cate: cf? F. imprecation, OF. -acion (14th c. in 
Littre).] The action, or an act, of imprecating. 

1 . a. The action of invoking evil, calamity, or 
divine vengeance upon another, or upon oneself, 
in an oath or adjuration ; cursing. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ett^. Poestc III. xix. (Arb.) 221 By way 
of exclamation or crj’ing out . . imprecation or cursing, 
obtestation or taking God and the world to wilnes. 1649 
Mii-ton Eikon. xii, The bare denyall of one man, thougn 
with imprecation, cannot in any reason countervaile. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 3772, 184 A cairn on your head, 
is a token of imprecation. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. xiii. 
(1864) HI. 335 Arnulfs oath of fidelity .. couched in terms 
of more than usual severity of imprecation, 

b. (with //.) An invocation •nf evil, a curse. 

1603 Holland Pluiarch's Mor. 489 When he had potvred 
out grievous imprecations against those unihankfuU Xan- 
thiens. 1639 Habinoton Castara it. (Arb.) 88 Why lives 
the gamester, who doth blacke the night With cheats and 
imprecations? 1737 [S. Berington] G, di Lucca's Mem. 
277 He cursed himself with the most dreadful imprecations, 
ifhewerenotfetc.]. 1B49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 145 
He drove them from him with imprecations. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. i. x. 114 At each fierce imprecation he 
quenched a light, and dashed down a candle. 

*t* 2 . A prayer, invocation, petition, entreaty. Ohs. 
1585 T. Washington tn Nicholay's Voy. iv. ii. T15 After 
some imprecations made, [he] annoynted their sacrifice with 
oyle, miik and hony. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 374 
Brute, .made his imprecation to the Goddesse to this effect. 

Imprecator (rmprl'k^Hsi). [Agent-noun in L. 
form Irom Imprecate : see -or.] One who impre- 
cates or invokes evil. 

184s Ford Handhk. Spain 1. 36 Bad luck seldom deserts 
the house of the imprecator. 

Imprecatory (i-mpr/'ke'tari, -k/ta-.ri, imprf- 
k^''t3ri), a. [f. L. imfreeSt-, ppl, stem of impre- 

1 . Expressing or involving imprecation ; invoking 
evil or divine vengeance ; cursing, maledictory. 

1587 Fleming Contn. HoHnshed III. 400/2 An ef)itaph 
Imprecatorie . . is here placed as a conclusion of this his 
memoriall, and. appliable vnto all . . that antichristian and 
diaboHcall succession. *628 Sir S. D'Ewes yrnl. (1783) 46 
This hexastich . .of a like imprecatorie nature as the former. 
a 179a G. -Horne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xxvlii. 4-3 
In most of the imprecatory passages the imperative and the 
future are used promiscuously. x88i W. Robertson Smith 
Old Test, in Jew. C/u vU, 207 The interpretation of the 
imprecatory Psalms. 

t 2 . Of the nature of prayer or invocation ; in- 
voking blessing ; invocatory. Obs. rare. 

a 2623 Boys lV%s. (1625) 665 Other imprecatorie, byway 
of a good wish or salutation, the Lord be with you. 

Hence I’mprecatorily adv.j in the way of an 
imprecation or curse. 

1874 E.^ P. Crowell Holes to Andrza 0/ Terence 158 
Alin, an interrogative form used imprecatonly. 

+ Impre'Ciablef Ci. Obs. [ad. late L. itnpre- 
iidbilis Gprec-') inestimable, {.im- (Im- 2) Jrpretidre 
to prize (Cassiodorus) : see -ble.] Invaluable ; 
beyond price. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1306) iv, xxi. 228 A 
man selleth the ihynge imprecyable, and the whiche proprely 
may not be solde, 1630 Blount Glossogr., Jmpreciable, 
unpriseable, unvaluable. 

Imprecise (impr/ssi*s), a. rare. [f. Tm- 2 + 
Precise a.] Not precise ; wanting in precision. 

1805 W. Taylor in Atm. Rexf. III. 651 To say that no 
less can be acknowledged than this divine origin of law, is 
imprecise. 1830 — Germ. Poetry I. 288. 

. Imprecision (imprfsi’gan). rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Precision.] Want of precision; inexactness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Motithly Mag. XIV. 487 The impre- 
cision of this language arises fiom Berkeley's not having 
investigated what ideas are. 18x3 Ibid. XXXVIll. 502 
The slightest imprecision of outline may annihilate beauty, 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 637 Scorbutus .. 
could not therefore, without imprecision be used in a generic 
signification. 

Impredicable (impre’dikab’l), a. rare. Also 
7 in-, [f. Im- 2 + PREDiCABLE.] That cannot be 
predicated. (In quot. 1864 loosely cannot be 
predicted.) 

1623 CocKERAM Eng.- Diet, ii, Not to be Spoken, Ineffable, 
Ittpredicable. 1864 Lowkll Rebellion Prose Wks. 1890 V. 
126 Dependent on a multitude of new and impredicable 
circumstances. x88o F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXI. 
276/1 Nor can we doubt that ‘formal grammar’, as impre- 
dicable of English .. will cease to be a topic [etc.]. Mod. 
Spiritual qualities are impredicable of phy.sical things. 
Imprega (jmprf’n), S'. Also 7 -prmgn. Now 
only in poetic use. [ad. late L. impnvgna-re to 
make pregnant, f. im- + prcsgmire to be 

Pregnant. Cf. mod.F. impregjter (1C90 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 , trans. = Impregnate 57, i, 2. 

£‘1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 221 This 
woman, .beingeimpregned ble her husbande. 1647 ii* More 
Song of Soul i. i.lviii,'^This all-spread Semele doth Barchus 
bear, Impregn’d of love or On. 1748 /’/i;/. Trans. XLV, 
235 The Male impregns the Row which the Female has 
before deposited. 


ffg. <z x6x8 Sylvester Troplteis Henry Gt. z Since first 
Apollo lent the World Ms light, And Earth impregned with 
his healfull might. 1637 Pierce Philanthr. Ded. 6 
Once he terribly miscarried with what he had long been 
imprffign’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer tap Th' unfruitful 
rock itself, impregn’d by thee. In dark retirement forms the 
lucid Slone. 1835 'Qkw.tx Fesltis i. (1852) 3 All souls, im- 
pregned with spirit, God-begot 

2. =IMPI1E0KATE TI. 3, 4. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. (Fantne upon Theophila), Mag- 
nelick Virtue’s in her Brest Impregn'd with Grace, the 
noblest Guest. 1667 Milton F. L. ix. 737 His perswasive 
words impregn’d With Reason, a 1769 J. G. Cooper Hymn 
to Health (R.), No wholsome scents impregn the western 
gale, a 1834 Lamb Sonn. iii, Impregning with delights the 
charmed air. x88 . R. G. H[ill 1 Voices Solit. 172 The sub- 
stance I will impregn With my light. 

Hence Impre*gned, Impre*gning ppl. adjs, 

1641 Howell Vole in Lett. (1650) II. 129 The Ocean.. Is 
not for sail, if an impregning wind Fill not the flagging 
canvas. 1647 H. MoKs-Song ^Soul \. 11. v. True Soveraign 
Of working phancie when it floats amain With full im- 
pregned billows and strong rage. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 
76/1 To breathe the balm-impregned gale. 

Impregnability (impregnabHiti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality or condition of being im- 
pregnable ; incapacity of being taken or reduced 
by force. ///. ^vAJig. 

x86i MAiNE.«^l//£.^/ijyvL(T874) 202 The new or Praetorian 
Testament derived the whole of its impregnability from the 
yus Honorarium or Equity of Rome. 1865 -Macm. Mag. 
Nov. 13 The castle profits by the road in accessibility, 
but its impregnability was so far lessened. 1879 Mendell 
Art of IVar lii. 77 Believing in the impregnability of these 
[mountain] chains. 

Impregnable (impre-gnab'l), a. (sb.) Forms : 
5-7 imprenable, (5 inprenable, 6 inprennablo, 
enprenabill), 6 impreignable, inpreymgnable, 
impreniable, 6- impregnable, [Corrupted from 
impreignable, imprenable, a. F. imprenable, f. im- 
(Im- 2 ) +prenable able to be taken, f. pren-, stem of 
prendre to take. The^was evidently in imitation 
of the g mute in reign, deign, and the like, though 
it appears to have sometimes led in i6th c. to the 
pronunciation n^.] 

1 , Of a fortress or stronghold : That cannot be 
taken by arms; incapable of being reduced by 
force ; capable of holding out against all attacks. 

1430-40 LvDO.Bochas vtt.ix. (MS. Bod!.) If. 360 b, Dreed- 
ing non enmy. for it was Imprenable. 1477 Earl Rivers 
Dictes 129 Dimycratcs saide pacience isa castell imprenable. 
XS30 Palsgr. 756/2 The castell whiche men wente had ben 
Inprcnnable is throwen downe nowe. 1531 Elyot Gov, 

I. xxvii, A fewe englisshe archers haue . . also wonne im- 
preignable cities and stronge holdes. <1x533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lix. 203 Stondyng on a rocke on the see syde, it was 
impreyngnable. 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. 2 V, 228 What 
a folye was this in duke Charles, to besege a to^^me im- 
pregnable. 1533 Brekde Q.Cnrlitts Cv, They said they 
knewe it to be impreniable. 1556 J[. Heywood Sfider «$• F. 
Ivii. 134 Se thenprenabill fort; in cuery border. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl, iv. 1. 44 Let vs be back’d with God, and 
with the Seas, Which he bath giu’n for fence impregnable. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof. Si. ii. xix, 120 Such a mans soul 
is an impregnable fort.^ 1776 Gibbon Decl,^ F. xuL I. 369 
Rendering his camp impregnable to the sallies of the 
besieged multitude, 1885 Ruskin Pleasures Eng, 100 The 
Normans set themselves to build impregnable military walls. 

2 . pig. That cannot be overcome or vanquished ; 
invincible, unconquerable, proof against attack. 

1332 N. LicheField tr. Castanhedds Conq. E. Ind.^ ii. 

4 b, Valyauntnesse of minde (for atteining of things im- 
pregnable). 1602 Marston «/. 4* Mel. 111. Wks. 1656 1 . 37, 

I find them wondrous chaste. Impregnable, a x66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III, 309 He wrote an excellent book, .con- 
taining impregnable truth. 17x0 Steele Tn/Z^r No. lot 
9 1 This Iniquity is committed by a most impregnable Set 1 
of Mortals, Men who are Rogues within the Law. X856 
Kane Arct. Exfl. I, xxxii. 448 , 1 do not fear the cold : we 
are impregnable in our furs. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 
vin. V. (1872) III. 29 A man politely impregnable to the 
intrusion of human curiosity. 

B. as sb. That which is impregnable, rare. 

1803 Gaitl. Mag. \ci Spirit Pub. yrttls. (1E04) VII. 43 
Disappointed in attacking our impregnables. 

Impre-gnableness. rare. £f. prec.+-NEss.] 

= IMPBEGNABILTTY. 

1603 Knolles ///jA Turks U&2\) lijo Discouraged with 
the imprcgnablenes of the place. XO47 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. in Tracts (1727) 419 The strength and impreg- 
nablcness of his castles and forts. 

Impregnaljly (impre-gnabU), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LY 2 .] In an impregnable manner; so as to be 
impregnable ; invincibly, unconquerably. 

x6os Marston Ant. fy Mel. Induct., Wks, X856 I. 3 So 
impregnably forlrest with his oivn content. x66t J, 
Stephens Procurations 26 They make that Custome.. 
impregnably strong, aiyxx Ken Anodynes Poet. ^Vks. 
1721 HI. 445 Patient, resign’d, and humble Wills, Impreg- 
nably resist all Ills. 1821 Shelley Hellas 1004 If Greece 
must be A wreck, yet shall its fragments re-assemble, And 
build themselves again impregnably In a diviner clime. 

Impregjxant (impre-gnanl), tr.i {sbl) Now 
rare. [In sense i, L IM- * + Pregnant ; in sense 2, 
ad. L. imprR’gnani-em, pres. pple. of impnpg 7 zare : 
see Impregn and -ant.] 

fl. Impregnated, pregnant a. Caused to con- 
ceive; rendered fruitful or productive, b. Im- 
bued, saturated with. Obs. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 163 Vapours of Nitre 
bodjnng, and impregnant with Spirits of Nitre. 1643 Sib 


T. Browne Relig, Pled. i. § 16 [In the chaos] there w.as po 
deformity, because no forme, nor was it yet impregnant by 
the voice of God. X670 E. Borlase Lathom Sfaxo 5 The 
Water dies it with a rusty iron colour, one .Argument of 
what It IS impregnant with. 27x2 Addison Spect. No. 303 
P4 The Division of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into firm 
Ground impregnant with the .same furious Element. 

2. Impregnating. Also as sb. That which im- 
pregnates (cf. qnot. 1664 E.v. Impregnate v. 4). 
i66x Glanvill Van. Dogm.fw. 133 It [interest] is the Pole, 
to which we turn, and our sympathizing Judgements seldom 
decline from the direction of inis Impregnant. 182$ Cole- 
ridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 340 This chaos, the eternal will, 
.. acting as the impregnant, distinctive, and ordonnant 
power,— enabled to become a world. x 858 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy IV. 313 As the Impregnant sap Of years successive 
frames the full-branched tree. 

t Impregnant, a.^ Ohs. rare. [f. 131-2 4. 

Pregnant tr.j Not pregnant; sterile. 

<2x639 Osborn Misc., Queries (1673) 610 That all things 
were not Created for their Own sakes, but the meer Interest 
of Nature, which abhors to be Idle, or to leave any in Im- 
pregnant Condition. 

Impregnate (impre-gna), ppl. a. [ad. late 
or med.L. impnpgnat-ns, pa. pple. of imprxgndre : 
see Impregn, of which this tvas also used as the 
pa. pple.] = Impregnated (as pa. pple. or adjl). 

1 . Caused to conceive ; pregnant ; rendered fruit- 
ful or prolific. Alsoy^. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde it. vii. (1643) ^33 All .such 
women which be impregnate or conceiued. 1651 Sir E. 

I SiiERBURN Salmacis 7 The tumid Earth (As if impreg- 
nate with a fruitful! Birth) Swels gently up into an easie Hill. 
2663 Flagellum, or 0 . Cromwell (ed. e) 2 Nor were there 
any presagious dreams or fearful divinations of his ^lolher 
when she was impregnate with him. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679) 4 Being more impregnate with the Sun, Dews and 
I heavenly Influences. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 539 The 
leading impregnate thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. i6t 
And oft without embraces any, by the wind Impregnate. 

2 . Imbued, saturated, filled, permeated Wf/i (some 
active principle), fin quot. 1661, Magnetized: 
cf. Impregnate v. 4, quot. 1664. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. 161 If the ambient 
aire be impregnate with subtile inflamabillties. x66x Glan- 
viLL Van. Dopn, xxi. 203 Let one move his impregnate 
needle to any letter in the alphabet, and Us affected frilow 
will precisely respect the same. x6M Burnet Lett, Pres. 
St Italy 144 The Meadow, .is impregnate with Salt, Iron, 
Nitre and Sulphur, 17x5-20 Pope Iliad v. 968 Impregnate 
with celestial dew. x8x8 Byron Ch, Har, iv. Iv, Thy 
decay Is still impregnate with divinity, Which gilds it with 
revivifying ray. 1851 Whittier Chapel 0/ H ermits vi, O 
light and air of Palestine, Impregnate with His life divine ! 

1 Erroneously for Impregnable. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 506 Impregnate Forts, devalling 
Floods, and more Earth-gazing heights. ^ xTat D’Ubfev 
2 Queens Brentford n. i, Bring me the Caitiff here before 
my Face,Tho’ made Impregnate, as Achilles was. 
Impregnate (impre’gnzU), v. [f. prec. or its 
source : see -ate 3 3-5.] 

1 . imns. To make (a female) pregnant ; to cause 
to conceive; to get with young; in Biol., also, to 
fecundate the female reproductive cell or ovum. 

2646 SirT. Browne hi. xii. 134 Hcrmophrodtte.s 
although they include the parts of both sexes .. cannot 
impregnate themselves. 1707 Norris Treat. HumilityyxW. 
352 She was to be impregnated by the overshadowings of 
the Holy Ghost. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17:16) VIL 31 
Mr. Adanson has seen vast numbers of sea snails, united 
together in a chain, impregnating each other. 1841-71 T. R, 
Jones Aziim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 363 By these the ova are 
developed, impregnated, and oviposited ; and thus provision 
is made for. .continuing the existence of the species. 

b. Bof. Of the pollen or male reproductive cell 
in plants ; To fertilize, f In quot. 1671, To cause 
to grow or develop (in the embrj’o plant). 

1671 Grew Anai. Plants i. § 44 The Lobes did at first 
feed and impregnate the Radicle into a perfect Root. 17^ 

E. Bancroft 28 Their pistils are covered .. with 

farina fxcundans, .. which when mature falls into and 
impregnates the subjacent matrix. 2776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (2796) II. 401 Produced by the Pollen of the P. 
secunda, impregnating the germen of the P. rotundifolia. 

C. intr. for pass. To become pregnant, to con- 
ceive. raj‘e. 

X7XX Addison SPeci . No. 127 P 2 Were they, like Spanish 
Jennets, to impregnate by the ^Vi^d, they could not h.ive 
thought on a more proper Invention. 

2 . {trans.') To render fruitful or productive ; 
to fertilize. (Also ahsol.') 

2667 Decay Chr. Piety i, x Christianity is .. so apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its proselytes, that it is 
hard to imagine that any branch should u-ant a due fertility. 
2720 W’f.lton Suffer. Son of God II. xviii. 490 He left His 
Holy Spirit there, .to Impregnate the Divine Seed that He 
had sown. x86o Symonds in Life (1895) I. 3-IS J<^y unpreg- 
nates : sorrows bring forth. 

3 . To fill (a substance or portion of matter) tcath 
someaclive principle, clement, oringredient, diffused 
through it or mixed intimately with it; to imbu^ 
saturate. In earlier use sometimes simply (with 
more direct allusion to i) = to fill- (Most com- 


monlv in passive.) . . 

parents full .nnd impregnated with 

Webster MetalDgr. iv. 74 Sulpher^w-iih w h^b f 

is imoresmated. 2732 Pxv.\rsuuoT Rules 0/ Diet 
impregnated with some penclratmg Salt. 2789 Piozii 
you^i. France J. 4 ° ^^voy is impregnated wuh many 
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TTJinerats. j8o 8 no, I determined to impre^* 

nate his system with mercury by external inunction. 1847 
Smeaton Builder's Mau. 62 Attempts .. to prevent the 
destruction of wood, by impregnating jt with some substance 
capable of restraining its ravages. 

b. Jig, To imbue or iill wilh (active thoughts, 
feelings, principles, influences, moral qualities, etc.). 

1652 J. Hall Height Elot], p. xiv, We ought to nurture 
our souls to greatnesse, and impregnate them.. to thoughts 
high and extraordinary. 1784 Johnson in Bonvell 15 May, 
She has a constant stream of conversation, and it is always 
impregnated ; it has always meatiing. i8« Lytton/v*/V//c/ 
I. iv, He had sought to impregnate his colleagues with the 
same loftiness of principle. 1878 H. ln.v\>iGThe Sia^e 24 
Producing plays, the whole structure of which is impreg- 
nated with moral unhealthiness. 

4 . Said of the active principle or influence : To 
be diffused through (something) ; to permeate, in- 
terpenetrate, fill, saturate. 

1^4 Power /*///y£7r. ni. 138 The Magnelical Efflu- 
viums.. proceed ab exlrinseco S:c. therefore do impregnate 
the Stone again, upon their re-admission. 1744 PERKr.t.nv 
Siris § 45 Light impregnates air, air impregnates vapour. 
X746-7 Hervev ;!/«’<///. (i8r8) 89 This magnificent lummaiY 
.. be.auiifies and impregnates universal nature. x8x6 T, 
Smith Panorama Sc. <5* Art 11. 822 He suspended the 
birds by the feet, .for the salts to impregnate the body, 
■Hence Impre'gnating vbL so. and ///. a. 

' 1705 STANHorE II. 73 The impregnating warmth 
of the Sun. 1846 J, Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (cd. 4) I. 
119 Then insects, .become, in their journeyings of pleasure 
from flower to flower, the porters who bear the impregnating 
principle. 

Impregnated (impre'gn£kM), pjl, [f, 7.v- 

PREGNATK V. -r -ED 1 , It took the placc of the earlier 
ppl, adj. impregnate^ 

1. I^Iade pregnant; caused to conceive; fertilized. 
X789 Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 75 In the impreg- 
nated uterus. 1881 Mivart Cat 317 The impregnated 
osaim becomes an cmbi^’o. Z885G00DALE Phys. Bot. (1892) 
436 The fertilized or impregnated oQsphere is termed an 
oGspore. 

2. Imbued or saturated with something; having 
some active ingredient diffused through it. 

x6oS (see Impregnate v. 3I. 1729 Evelyn's Kal. Hori. 
206 A Vessel of impregnated Water. 1790 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 372 Adding water to the impregnated acid. 

1877 Ray.mond Statist. iVines «5- Mining 280 An impreg- 
nated stratum of quartzite. 

Impregnation (impregn^i'/sn). [n. of notion 
from iMPBJJGNATE V. Cf. F. itufregttation (14th c. 
in Godef., nnd in Cotgr. 1611), which may be the 
source.] 

1 . The action or process of making pregnant ; 
fecundation, fertilization, a. in animals. 

1605 Timme Quersii, i. iv. 15 Which impregnation 
commeih from no other than from those astrall seedes. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 373 Upon her impregnation, the 
burden of her womhe shall force her to rest. 1799 Med. 
ymL I. 3 It bas been an opinion.. that when an animal of 
a perfect order is brought forth an hermaphrodite, that it 
must have been the consequence of a double impregnation. 

1878 Bell ir. Gegenbaur's Com/>, Anat. 19 The egg-cell 
undergoes changes, which ordinarily commence after im- 
pregnation. x88o GiiSTHER Fishes 157 Circumstances 
which render artificial impregnation more practicable [in 
fishes] than in any other class of animals. 

b. in plants. 

*735 J- Logan in Phil. Trans, Abr. VIII. 57 {heading) 
Experiments concerning the Impregnation of the Seeds of 
Plants. 1776 Withering . 5 nV, (1796) II. 262 In no 
plant may the process of impregnation be so distinctlyseen. 
1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs' Bot. 485 Of pollen-tubes., 
only one usually grows to an extent sufficient to effect 
impregnation. 

2. The action of imbuing or fact of being 
imbued with something; diffusion of an active 
element through a substance ; saturation. Also Jig. 

X64X French Distill, i. (1631) it Impregnation^ is when 
any dry body hath drank in so much moisture that it will 
admit of no more. x6oi Rav Creation i. (1692) 65 The 
Impregnation of the Blood with Air. X790 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 373 uotc^ Colour communicated to oil of 
.vitriol by impregnation ’with nitrous gas or vapour. 1847 
Smeaton Builders Man. 66 The impregnation of limber 
.with corrosive sublimate. 1856 KANE- 4 rc/. Expl. I. xxix. 
390 The impregnation of fatty oil through the cellular tissue 
makes a well-fed bear nearly uneatable. 

3 . concr. That with which something is impreg- 
nated ; an impregnating element, influence, etc. 

17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. (J.), What could implant in 
the body such peculiar impregnations, as should have such 
power? 1755 C. Lucas Ess. ll^aters II. 52 These several 
saline impregnations seemed nearly equally colorless and 
bright. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 39^ The 
least period that this impregnation is allowed to remain. 

b. Gcol, A mineral deposit consisting of a rock 
impregnated with ore, not forming a true vein. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Itnpregnation^ an ore- 
deposit consisting of the country-rock impregnated with 
or^ usually without definite boundaries. 

Hence Impre^a'tional r?., of or relating to im- 
pregnation. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. XX. 238 Impreg- 
national Segregation is due to the different relations m 
which the membei-s of a species stand to each other in regard 
to the possibility of their producing fertile offspring when 
they consort together. 

Impre'giiative, a. rare. [f. Impregnate 
or its source + -IVE.] Having the quality of im- 
pregnating with something ; tending to impregnate. 


x686 Goad Cclest, Bodies in. i. 377 An Aspect that is not 
. .so impregnaiive with Moisture, tiorso potent, 

Impregnator (impre-gn«f’toi). [agent-n. in L. 
form trom Impregnate One who impregnates. 

1722 Pore Let. to Gay 13 July, Lett. 1735 I, 321 An 
Impregnatororihc Barren. 2883 Sir M. Monier-Williams 
Retig. Th. India xiii. 355 Let Praja-pati be the Iinprcg- 
nator; let the Creator give the Embryo. 

Impregnatory (impre*gnatori), a. [f. L. im- 
pragndi-^ ppl. stem -ORV. j Having the function 
of impregnating. 

1857 Berkeley luirod. Cryptog. Bot. § 178. 200 The sper- 
rnaiozoids..vary a little in shape.. .There can, however, be 
little doubt that they arc truly imprcgnatory organs. 

t Impr elie'nd, V. Obs, rare “ [f. Im- l + L. 

prehenat^re: ncencxt.l traus. To take in, comprise. 
^ 1590 C. S. Right Retig. 22 This that Christ saith . , 
imprchcndelh no other thing of Peter, but that which .. 
Peter himselfc speaketh. 

So + Impreho'nsion, undertaking. Obs, rare‘~°. 
, 2611 Florio, Imprensione, an imprehenslon. 

. t Imppelic'nsible, Obs.rarc'-'^. [a. OF. 
imprehensible (Godefroy), ad. late L. impre{Jie')n~ 
sihilis^ f. im- (Im--) + prehendere, prehens- to 
take, seize : cf. Comprehensible.] Not to be 
grasped or seized ; not to be apprehended. 

^ 1622 Babingion's Com/. Notes Numb. xxix. Wks. 11, 134 
Theimprehciv^ibletefiV. 1615, 1637 incomprehensible) swcel- 
nesse of our blessed Sauiour. 

Impreignable, obs. form of Impregnable. 

+ Impreju'dicate, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Hi- 2 -f 
Prejudicate^/. a.I Unprejudiced. 

1640 R. Baillie Canterh. Seif-Comnct. Pref. 7 To the ful 
satisfaction of the whole world of free and imprcjudicat 
mindcs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 26 The 
solid reason of one man .. with imprejudicate apprehen- 
sions. a 1677 Barrow IPks. (1686) 1 1 1, xli. 473 Well-mean- 
ing, imprejudicate and uncorrupted persons. 

Hence f Impreju'cllcately adv.^ without pre- 
judice. Obs. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theorem, 7V/e^/. vi. 272 The previous Com- 
ment, .importialy perused, and imprejudicatly pondered. 

t Imprejuttice. Obs. [f. Prejudice.] 
Absence of prejudice ; unprejudiced opinion. 

x8o6 W. Taylor in Monthly Magj. XXL 401 Its bearing 
favours the cause of toleration and imprejudice. 

t Impreme'ditate, Obs. rare. [f.lM-- 
-f Premeditate///.(t. QS. y ,imprimediU\^QX^xi)y 
It. impremeditato (Florio).] Unpremeditated. 

1^7 Saltmarsii Spark. Glory 166 Speakings to God in this 
,,imprcmeditate or extemporary %vay. 

So tlmpremedlta’tlon, want of premeditation. 

x6xx Florio, fm/remeditanza^ impremeditation. 

IrQpren(i)aDle, -prennable, obs. ff. Impreg- 
nable. Imprent, obs. form of Imprint. 
t Imprepara'tion. Obs, [f.lM- 2 .(.Prepara- 
tion.] Want of preparation ; unpreparedness. 

*597 Hooker Eecl. Pol, v. u. § a Impreparation and 
vnreadinesse. a 2656 Br. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 24, 
I strongly pleaded my indisposition of body, and my in- 
preparation for any such work. 2779 Eliz. Carter Lett, 
S Dec. (1808) II. 359 The awful stroke that hurried poor 
Lord Lyttelton from such a dreadful state of impreparation. 

f ImprepaTing, jA Obs.rare^^, [f. Im-2 
+ Preparing vbl. sbi\ = prec. 

1530 Palsck. 234/1 Tmpreparyng, impreparation, 
flmpre'sa. Obs. Forms: 6-7 impresa, -so, 
7 impreza, -prezza. [a. It. impresa (z’mprrza), 
undertaking, attempt, device, etc.;— late L, *zV//- 
prensa : see Emprise, and cf. Ejipress jA 2 , Im- 
prese, Impress sbi^y Impre8S.v^.] 

1 . An emblem or device, usually accompanied by 
au appropriate motto (cf. quot. 1649). 

1589 Greenc Menaphen (Arb.) 45 There was banding of 
such lookes, as eucric one imported as much as an impreso, 
2598 Yong Diana 392 Making verses, I'mpresas, and Ana- 
grammes of her lone and name. 2602 Marston Ant, «5* 
McL V. Wks. 2856 1. 55, 1 did send for you to drawe me a 
devise, an Imprezza. by Sinecdochc a Mott. 1637 Hey- 
wooD Loud. Mirr, Wks. 2874 IV. ^15 Every one of them 
expressing their natures and conditions in the impresaes of 
their shields.' a 1649 Drumm. of Ha\vtii, Disc. Imfresas 
Wks. (1711) 228 Though emblems and impres.a's sometimes 
seem like other,., the words of the emblem are only placed to 
declare the figures of the emblem; whereas, in an impresa, 
the figures express and illustrate the one part of the author’s 
intention, and the word the other. 2653 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais I. ix, The device or impresa of my Lord-Admiral, 

2 . The sentence accompanying an emblem ; 
hence, a motto, maxim, proverb. 

2622 Malynes Anc. Laio-MereJu 230 The Impresa, 
Sceptra fonent ArteSj may better be attributed to common- 
weales or popular gouemments, than vnlo Monarchies or 
Kingdomes. 2630 Brathwait Ettgc Gentlem. (1641) 78 
The Comicke impreza ; If wise, seeme not to know that 
which ihou knowest. 2641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. iii. 

5 For a Motto, and impreso, the Poets words, — Et gux non 
jecimus ipsi [etc.]. 

II Xmpresario (impr«a*ri<7). Also erroneously* 
impressario. [It. impresario the undertaker of 
any business, contractor, etc., f. impresa : see prec.] 
One who organizes public entertainments ; esp, the 
manager of an operatic or concert compnny. 

2746 H. Walpole Lett, to Sir H. Mann 5 Dec., We have 
operas.. the Prince and Lord Middlesex Impresarii. 2751 
Ibid. 18 June, Impresario Holdcrncss, 2822 Byron ynanw. 
Ixxx, A troop going to act In Sicily— all singers . .sold by the 


impresario. 2878 Morley In Fortn. Rev. Apr. 596 The 
Editor, the impresario of men of letters. 2887 Eoxi 
"LywA. Knight-Errant xhc. (1889) 172 A man can’t be in 
Iiimself impresario, singer, and business agent all at once. 

Imprescience (impri-J'ens). [f. Im- z + pj,j. 
SCIENCE.] Want of prescience or foreknowledge. 

« i8s9 De Quincey Poslk. IF/j. (i8gi) I. 235 mte, Acqui. 
cscing in total ventrinc improvidence, imprescience, and 
selfish case. 


ImpreSCriTjableCimpr/skrai-bab’!),!:. [f.131.2 

+ PiiEscKiBADLE.] Imprescriptible. 

2887 JFesim. Rev. Sept. 688 'iTie ownership of land 
was by the law of the islands [Orkney] reserved to the 
descendants of the original occupant, by an inalienable and 
imprescribable entail. 

Imprescriptibi*lity. ra/^. [f. next-f--m. 
Cf. F. imprescriptibility (1732 i» Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being imprescriptible. 

? 2^7 tr. VatieVs Law of Nations (Webster 1828). 1B06 
W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 263 The inipre.scriptibiliiy of 
royal titles form[s] no part of the law of nations. 

Imprescriptible (impr/skri*ptib'l),rr. Also 
6inpre-,7imprffl-. [a. V .imprescriptible 
f. im (Im- 2) + prescriptible Pbescriptible.] Not 
subject to prescription; that cannot in any circum- 
stances be legally taken away or abandoned ; esp. 
in imprescriptible right(s. 

1563-87 Foxn.ri. •J- i\/. (1596) 330/1 The said lawe is called 
inprescnptible ; for that it is lus /isci. 2671 F. Phillips 
Reg.^ Necess. 305 Those things which were granted or given 
in signe of subjection are imprae.'criptible. X79X Paine 
Rights oJMan (ed. 4) 117 Tht: natural and imprescnptiWe 
rights of man . . are Jiherly, properly, security, and resist- 
ance of oppression,^ 2884 W. J. Courthope Addison i 3 
l*he author of any ideal creation has an imprescriptible 
property in the fame of his work. 

' Hence Imprescri'ptibly adv. 

2B07 CoxE Austria (Jod.), Imprescriptibly vested in the 
church. 

flmpre’se, i'mprese. Obs. Also 6 ym- 
preze, 6-7 imprease, 7 impreze. [a. obs. F. im- 
prese (1562 in Godefroy), ad. It.-2/;/^r^ffl Imphesa.] 

1, A device, emblem: «Ijipresa i, 

2588 Fkaunce Lawlers Log. T ij, Hleroglyphtkes, and 
Italian Impreses. 2589 Pasguifs Ret. 20 Scutchions, 
Emblems, Impreases, .strange trickes, and deuises. 1590 
R. W. Thi‘ee Lords London {N.\ That for his ympreze 
gives queene Junoes bird. 2604 Edmonds Csesads 

Comm. vii. vii, 11. 60 An imprese with a circle, and a hand 
with a sharpe stile pointing towards the center with this 
motto: Hie labor, hoc opus. 2667. Milton P, L. ix. 35 
Emblazon’d Shields, Impreses quaint. 

2. A motto: «Imphesa 2 . 

2624 R. Wilkinson Paire Serm. 78 Ich dien, the word of 
imprease of the English prince. 1635 Brathwait 
Pr. II. 44 But whence the cause? eye the impreze. and it 
wilHnforme thee. fiSii Lamb ilA/rtHc/r. TVzrVo^j Wks. 1818 
JI.i86The beautiful motto which formed the modest imprese 
of the shield, ^ ^ ,1 

Jig, a 2659 Lady Alimony 11, iii, Your choice has crown d 
me ; Nor shall track of time Raze out that Impreze which 
your free assent Has here ingraven, ^ > 

Hence t Impfe’sed ppl, a., furnished with an 
imprese. 

2590 R. W. Three Jords London (N.), Their shields 
ymprez’d with gilt copertiments. 

Impreso, variant of Impresa. 

Impress (i'mpres), sb.'^ Also 6-7 impresse, 
(6 empresse). [f. Impress v.t Formerly also 
stressed impre'ss: see quot. 1627 and Johnson.] 

1 . The act of impressing or stamping; the 
'stamp* (^anything); concr. a mark or indenta- 
tion made by pressure, esp. one produced by a seal 


or stamp, 

2592 Nobody «5- Someb. in Simpson SeJu Shaks.^ (1878) I. 
354 Abasing of thy Soveraignes Coyne, And traitrous im- 
presse of our Kingly scale. 1627 May Lucan vu (*63 *) *4 
Stamp’d his coines impresse In gold. 2706 Watts 
Lyr„ ‘ Father, how wide thy glory shines \ The Labour of 
thy Hands. Or Impress of thy Feet. 1834 Uc-nwlii Angler 
in IPales I. 62 Bluish marks.. as if made by the impress of 
the fingers. 2876 Humphreys Coin-Colt. Man. iv. 37 Ihe 
reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora. 

■ + b. A cast, mould, Ohs. rare. 

*695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 204 Having 
taken the Impresses of the Insides of these Shells, 
c. = Imprint; impression. 

2877 W. Boyd Descr. Model Nciysp. vi, ‘Tis a sheet 
ociavoed,— handy ; Fit in paper; impress clwr. ^ xo8o 
Symonds Renaiss. It., Cat/:. React. (1898) VII. ix. 50 
Seven of his most important works . . bore the impress 01 
Paris and Venice. ... 1 

2 . jig. a. Characteristic or distinctive mark; 
special character or quality stamped upon anything. 

• 2590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616)58, I counted cxpence 
the empresse of a Gentleman. 2599 Kvd liolyman J 
Perseda i. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 261 The fiery >paniard, 
bearing in his lace The impress of a noble wamor. ^ x 3 
Featly Clavis Myst. xvil. 218 Holinesse to Ood is tne 
impresse of the regenerate. xfipi-RAV Creation u. (i 9 i 
148 They therefore who through the contrary Vices ao 
deface and blot out this natural Character and Impress. 
2832 Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 134 Of all Swiss 
towns I have yet seen, Lucerne bears most .strongly tne 
impress of the middle ages. 1875 Lxzli. Prnu. (jCOI, • 
1. xii. 235 The physical sciences . . always bear the impress 
of the places where they began to be cutuvaled. 

b. An impression upon the mind or senses. IN ow 


rare. 

1592 SiiAKs. Two 


Gent. III. ii. 6 This weake impresse 


of 
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Loue, is as a figure Trenched in ice. 1651 Jer. Taylor 
Semi, for Year i. Ep. Ded., Hearing^ is so efTective an 
instrument of conveying impresses and images. 1691 Ray 
Creation t. (1692) 119 Only passive to the Instincts and Im- 
presses thereof upon them. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl.\. xvi. 
ipi Some painful impress of solitary danger.. kept them 
closing up continually. 

t C. An expression of. 05 s. 

1641 HiNDE y. xxiii. 71 He..\vrit it with his owne 

hand, to set it forth as an impresse of his chief desire. 

3 . Comb.f as wipress copy, a copy of writing, 
taken by pressure ; a press-copy. 

X885 Pall Mall G. 5 May 6/r We use . . the . . Remington 
Type-writer, by which several legible copies can be printed 
by the aid of carbon paper, and also water impress copies. 

Impress (i’mpres), s 5 .~ Now rare. [f. iM- 
PRESS .Formerly stressed tmpre'ssx so in 
•Bailey, Johnson, Ash.] Impressment; enforced 
service in the army or navy. 

x6oa Shaks, Ham. i. i. 75 Such impresse of Ship-wrights, 
whose sore Taske Do’s not diuide the Sunday from the 
wceke. 1606 — Ant. A* Cl. nt. vii. 37 Your Marriners are 
Militers Imuleteers], Reapers, people Ingrost by^ swift 
Impresse. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 5 ^9 Our regiments 
would soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty of an 
impress. 1803 Haval Chron. IX. 420 We are all much 
alarmed ..with a military impress. 1832 MarryatT^. Porsier 
xiii, He could not prevail upon himself to accept a berth 
which was not protected from the impress. _ 

b. atirib., as impress-officer, -service ; impreas- 
gang = Press-gang (Craig 1847). 

1780 Genii, Mag. L. 442 An impress officer, .thought it a 
fine opportunity to pick up some useful hands to serve his 
Majesty. Ibid. 443X116 trial, .[of jacaptain and lieutenant 
of the impress-service, or an action for illegally impressing 
and imprisoning the plaintiff. 1830 H. ^Crow Mem. 92, 
1 have always considered the impress service as a thousand 
times worse than any negro trade whatever. 

Impress (i'mpres), sb.^ Obs. exc. Hist, [van 
of Ijiprese, through association with Impress jd.i ; 
cf. Impressa as erroneous var. of Impresa. In 
1 6-1 7th c. also impre'ss.'\ 

1 . An emblem, device : « Impresa i. 

1623 Shaks.’s Rich. //, m. i. 25 From mine owne Win- 
dowes tome my Household Coat, RazM out my Impresse 
iQos. imprese]. iS^i^Pltil. Trans. XVIII. 38 These assumed 
the Name of /nvcsiigattte.s, with an Hound for their Im- 
Jiress, and . Vestigia iustrat, for their Motto. 17^ Burke 
Fr.Rev. Wks. V. 398 Their shields broken, their impresses 
defaced. 1868 Cussans Her. ix. 133 The Impress belonged 
exclusively to the Knight's person. 

+ 2 . A motto, sentence : » Impresa 2. Obs. 

r z6xz CoRYAT 303 This impresse Is written ouer 

the dore in great letters. j688 R. Holme Armonry xw. 
V. 253A Sentences are . . of the Learned termed a Period, 
Text, Aphorism, Axlome, Impress, Motto, 
t Impress, Obs. [Variant of Imprest ^/^I] 

1 . Money advanced, pay in advance : = Im- 
prest 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestagpo 28 He gave them im* 
presse, and they remained for his .service. *6331'. Stafford 
Pac. Hit. HI. xti. (xSxo) 597 Hce had received eight hundred 
duckets Impresse. 

b. attrib., as impress-money, earnest-money. 

16x7 Moryson Itiu. ir. 273 [They] had taken impresse 
money from the King of Spaine. X726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 38 Endeavouring to force them from 
Gravesend, before they had received their river pay, and 
impress money. 

2 . A charge made upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for public 
money advanced to him (cf. Impress v? 2). 

X803 Nelson 12 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 132 That 
the simple receipt from the Captain of the Ship. .may be a 
sufficient V^oucher for the disbursement of such money, and 
a full dt*icharge from any impress against me. 

i'Impre’SS, Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
pa. pple. of imprimh'e to Impress.] Impressed. 
Impress species (Schol.L. impressa species) : cf. 
Impressed///, c.i quot. 1704. 

X704 Norris Ideal World ii. vii. 335 These species are 
gross and material by way of distinction from those express 
species which are spiritualized. The>e impress species of 
bodies must then be little bodies. 

Impress (impre-s), v.^ Also 4-6 in-, 4-7 im- 
presse, 5-6 impreise. [f. L. impress-, ppl. stem of 
impnmere, f. im- (Im- 1) + premSre to press (whence 
also obs. F. impresser). Partly answering in sense 
to OF. ettipresser to press, press or crowd upon, 
crush, print : cf. Empress v.J 

I. trans. To impress a thing on, upon, in, into 
something else. 

1 . To apply with pressure; to press (a thing 
upon another) so as to leave a mark ; to produce 
by pressure (a mark on, t some substance) ; to 
imprint, stamp. 

■ <**374 Chaucer Bceth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb, MS.) The 
notes and the figures inpressed in manere of maiere. 14. . 
Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 99 In cure forhede 
when we Jesus impresse.^ 1590 Si’eksfr P.Q. ih. xii. 33 
Albe the wound were nothing oeepe imprest, 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, V. vi. loS This Curre. .Who weares my stripes imprest 
vpon him. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 150 Fairest fruit ..On 
which the Sun more glad impress’d his beams, 1700 Dry- 
•den Meleager Atdlnnta 219 The conquering chief his 
foot imprest On the strong neck of that destructive beast. 
x784Cov/|'Er Task i. 280 Not all its pride secures The grand 
retreat from injuries impress’d By rural carvers, who with 
.knives deface The pannels. x8x6 Shelley Alasior 515 He 


did impress On the green moss his tremulous step. 1856 
Stanley Sinai ij- Pal. i. {1858) 54 The foot-mark on the 
rock .. pointed out., as impressed by his dromedary or 
mule. X898 Times 25 Aug. 2/6 A signature impressed with 
a mbber stamp. 

Jig. X649 J. Elustone tr. Behmcris Epist. i. § 39 Faith 
, .receiveth Christ into it selfe; it doth impress him into its 
hunger, with his heavenly flesh and blood. 

2 . With immaterial object: esp. (in modern 

use) To * stamp * (a character or quality) upon any- 
thing. Also refl. 

1413 Pitgr* Svwlt (Caxton 1483) iv, xxiv. 70 The ymage 
that first is impressid intothesowle is most likely to abiden. 
x^6 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 66 He is yet very 
greene .. pliable to whatsoever may be Impressed in him. 
X667 Milton P. L. xi. 182 Nature first gave Signs, imprest 
On Bird, Beast, Aire. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
i, The image of virtue, which Nature had impressed upon 
his heart. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xiii. (1870) 254 
A beautiful character impresses itself upon the very features 
of the body. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. X2x The 
superstition, .that a use and direction, once impressed upon 
property by a founder, must be obeyed for ever. 

"b. iransf. To produce or communicate (motion), 
exert (force), etc. by pressure. Const, on, upon. 

17x7 J. Keill Anim. Qscon. (1738)75 That Motion, which 
. .was impressed on the Coats ot the Arteries by the Systole 
of the Heart. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 209 
The force impressed upon a ship by the wind, 1873 Lyf.ll 
Princ. Gcol. I. ii. xx. 492 Movements.. impressed on a wide 
expanse of ocean. ^ 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1, 

§ 262 A horse towing a boat on a canal is dragged back- 
wards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 
towing-rope forwards, 

fig' To imprint (an idea, etc.) on {\in, to) 
the mind ; to cause to take firm mental hold ; to 
enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, etc.) on another. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1322 11371) Yn good herte it 
mot som rouhe impresse, To here and se J)e giltless in clis- 
tresse. ^1400 Maundcv. {1839) xxix. 295 Thou scholdest 
thenke and impresse It in thi mynde, that nothing is inmor- 
talle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 39 Sadlye in thy hart 
inpres Quod lu in cinerem reuerteris. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
IL XI. 5 So fgwle and ugly, that exceeding fcare Their 
visages imprest, when they approached neare. Ibid, 111. iv. 
49 So deepe the deadly feare of that foule sivaine Was 
earst impressed in her gentle spright. 1649 J* Ellistose 
tr. Behmen's Epist. t- § 39 That a man impresseth (or 
ima^ineih in his mtnde) to himselfe, that Christ is deade for 
his sinnes. a 171 x Ken Divine Love Wks. (1838) 238 Impress 
on my heart so tender a sense of thy suflerings. 17^6 Gibbon 
Decl, <5* F. XI. (1869) I. 225 A few such examples impressed 
a salutary consternation. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, x, I am 
sure you will impress upon your children the necessity of 
attaching themselves to it early in life. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 11. xxi, This man had a power .. of impressing bis 
beliefs on others. 

1 4 . To print, make a typographical * impression * 
of. Obs. (Complemental adjunct usually absent.) 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit.Ps.PtoX., I haueput the sayd sermons 
inwrytyngefor to be impressed. \SX^St.Papers,Hcn. VIII, 

I. 413 That the same Acte may be impressed, transumed. 
and set up on every churche dore in Englonde. 1658 

J. Elliot m Gosp. in Nexv Eng. (1659) 4 Let Mm .. work 
under the CoUedg Printer, in impressing the Bible in the 
Indian language. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks, IV, 
a2 Lintot impressed the same pages upon a small Folio. 

U, trans. To impress a thing with, by some 
instrument, or as an instrument does. 

6. To exert pressure upon; to press; to mark 
(a thing) by means of pressure, esp. with a stamp, 
seal, etc. Const, with. , 

With quot. 1667 cf. Impression sh. 5. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 236 His hart like an Agot iviih 
your print impressed. 1605 — Macb, v. viii. to As casie 
raay'st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
impresse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 558 As a shooting Starr 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir’d Impress the 
Air. 1725 Bradlf.v Fam. Diet, s, v, Shephei-d, In impress- 1 
ing the Back near the Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, 
he judges ’em to be Sound and Strong. 2791 Mrs. Kao- 
CLiFre Rom. Forest ^ii. The Marquis seizing her hand, 
impressed it with kisses. 1874 L. Stephen Honrs in 
Library (1892) I. vi, 200 The ring. .was impressed with the 
seal of the Prophet. 

b. To stamp, imprint, invest with a character, 
quality, etc- 

18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise xvii. 75 That mortal, who was 
at his birth imprest So strongly from this star. 1838 
L\*tton a lice 1. ii. The words were impressed with a wild and 
melancholy depth of feeling. 1868 Gladstone Iiev. Mundi 
11.^1869) 33 The people of Attica . . had long been impressed 
with a markedly Pelasgian character. 1884 Laxo Times 
Rep. L. 374/1 Real property ..impressed with an implied 
trust for sate. 

+ c. To subject to peine forte et dure : see Press 
V. Ohs. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cosvets Inst. 273 In cases of Felony^ he 
shall be impressed, viz. be shall be committed to the Prison 
, . where .. being stripped naked, he shall be laid upon the 
bare ground . . and his Arms and Legs pulled out by four 
ropes, .hee shall be stretched out upon his back: Then., 
liee shall have so great a weight of Iron or Stone laid upon 
his Breast as hee is able to beare. 

6. To produce a deep effect or impression on the 
mind or feelings of; to affect or influence strongly. 
Usually said of the instrument. 

1736 Butler Anal,, Nat. KiWw Wks. 1874 I, 328 Brule 
creatures are imprestted and actuated by various instincts 
and propensions. 1772 Mackenzie Man World i, i. (1823) 
420 He had come to that period of life when men are most 
^apt to be impressed with appearances. 1846 Dickens Let. 

'to / V ills 4 Mar., The letter . , docs not impress me favourably- 
1851 Ruskin Stones Yen. 1, 1 could not but be solemnly 


^pressed by the appearance of a circular temple. x 885 
Gur.vey. etc. Phantasms 0/ Living I. 568 A m.in is tcle- 
pathically impressed to conjure up his father’s image. 
'absol. 1823 Byro.n yuan xiL Ixix, Novelties please less 
than they impress. 

b. 1 o affect (a person) strongly with an idea. 

17^ Burke IF. //nr/m^rWks. 1842 11. 13X To impress 
all the neighbouring princes .. with an ill opinion of the 
faith, honour, and decency of the British nation. 2804 
Nelson i_ Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 400 Impressed 
with the importance of this service..! felt justified.. in 
ordering the Frigates to proceed immediately. 2838 Thirl? 
WALL Greece xliv. V. 349 Some pains had been taken to 
impress the Athenian ambassadors with the .same belief. 
2878 J. W. Ebsworth Introd. Braithivait's Strappado 26 
Men .. impressed with an indignant scorn against unclean- 
ness. Mod. He tried to impress me with his importance. 

tm. intr. 7 , To press in; to press or throng 
about. Obs. 


CX3B6 Chaucer T. 334 Heigh fantasye and curious 
bisynessc Fro day to day gan in the soule impresse Of 
Januarie aboute his mariage. 1412-20 Lvdc. Chron. Troy 
T. v, The people ne wolde cesse Aboute them to gather and 
impreise, c 2480 Crt. 0/ Loz’c exx. More and more impressen 
gan the dent Of Loves dart, while I beheld her face. 

Hence Impre’sging vbl. sb^- and ppl. a. Im- 
pressing cylinder in a printing-machine : see quot. 

J530 Palsck. 234/x Impressyng or printyng of a boke, 
impression. 1748 E. Erskine A’ernr. Wks. 1871 HI. 351 
The eye is an impressing organ; what we see with our 
eyes leaves an impression upon our minds. 2822 SpccilT. 
patent No. 4640 Applegath 2 Applying the ink to the form 
of types, ylatcs, or_ blocks, partly on one side of the impress- 
ing or printing cylinder, and partly on the other side. 

Impress (impre’s), v.- [f. Iii-i + Press vl^', 
in same sense. 


The latter, before the end of the x6th c., was evidently felt 
as the same word as Press to subject to pressure or force, 
which easily led to a use of impress, as if to ’press in’, 
‘ press into service ‘,1 

trans. To levy or furnish (a force) for military or 
naval service, to enlist ; spec, to compel (men) to 
serve in the army or navy (in recent use, only the 
latter) ; to force authoritatively into service. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. i. 21 Vnder whose blessed Crosse 
We are impressed and ingag’d to fight. x6oS — Macb. iv. 
i. 95 Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree Vnfixe bis 
earth-bound Root? 1652-62 HbvlimC<?j/w^. iv. (1682) 123 
The Inhabitants being able to impress 280 Horse for pre- 
sent service. 2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money C/ias. yas. 
(Camden) 31 To Cap* John Tyrwhitc, for money by him dis- 
bursed for impressing 128 seamen for his said Majesties 
service. 2706 Phillits, To Impress Soldiers or Seamen, to 
compel them to enter into the Publick Service. 2803 Naval 
Chron. IX. 335 Yesterday sailed the Diamond . . to impre.ss 
men. 2835 Marryat yae. Faith/, xliv, The seamen are 
impressed by force, the soldiers are entrapped by other 
means even more discreditable. 

b. To take or seize by authority for royal or 
public service. 

2749 J. PoTE Windsor Castle Commissioned to provide 
Stone, Timber, Lead, Iron and all other necessaries for the 
work and to impress carriages for their conveyance^ to 
Windsor. 2755 WashinctoN Lett. Writ. 2889 I. 294, I im- 
pressed bis wagons, and compelled him by force to a.ssi.st in 
this work. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. iii. viii. 7x5 Commissions. , 
authorizing diderent officers to impress both men and ships 
for the Royal service. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 
288 The chief captain was empowered to impress meOj ves- 
sels, victuals, aad arms, paying however reasonable prices. 


C. In various fg. and transf senses ; To enlist, 
force, or take into some service, press (a thing) into 
service in argument, etc. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotvrj Dial, vi, 314 How few 
uncase and impresse their pens against the enemies of our 
common faith. nz68o Butler Rem. (1759} II. 194 He as- 
sumes a Privilege to impress what Text of Scripture he 
pleases for his own Use. 2_779 Mackenzie Mirror No. 12 
p X3 The toyman’s little family of plaything figures. .whom 
he had impressed into the service. 2825 T. Jefferson 
wks. 2859 1. 108, 1 then meant, .to withdrawfrom 
political life, into which 1 had been impressed by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 2832 Hr. Martikeao Ireland iii. 
43 Dan proceeded, .to impress into his temporary service a 
horse which grazed in the neighbourhood. 2860 Dickf.ns 
Uncomm. Trav. ix. They had impressed a small school .. 
to assist in the performances. 2809 Farrar Fam. Speech 
ii. 42 Hypotheses into the service of which Philology was 
impress^. 

Hence Impre'ssine vbl. sb."^ 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iil. (1692) I. 458 A Bill for 
Impressing of Souldiers. 1705 Royal Proclam, in Land. 
Caz. No. 41E6/3 Officers Imployed in Impre*'sing. 

atlrih. 1863 Morn, Star 17 Dec. 5/6 The impressing 
agent has gone around. 

tlmpre’SS, v.^ Obs. rare. [Erroneously for 
Imprest v.^ : cf. Impress sb.^J 

1. trans. To advance (money) : = Isiprest r.l J* 

2665 Evelyn Diary 19 Mar., /5000 Impressed fi^r-tbe 
service of the sick and wounded prisoners. 2819 Ke« 
Cycl. s.\,Auditor,A\\ monies impressed to any man for the 
king’s service. ^ , r .. 

2 . To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect lo public moneys or stores not 
accounted for by him : see Dipbess sb. 2. 

2803 Nelson 12 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) ; * ^5 
that their Ix>rd^hips will exonerate them from the cha[K?» 
and direct the Victualling Board not to impress thtir 

•j* Imprs'ssa ^ • Erroneous form of Impres.x (cf. 
Imppess sb 8), 

„I5S« Sip.NEV ('M 57 The ImprKci in thj 

shield, ivni a htauen full of suincs, »i!b a spscch. l6jS 
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Eaul ^^oN.^n Adpt./r, Partiass. 410 The Impressa which 
he bore in his chief Standard, which was a writing Pen. 
f Impre'ssa 2. Erroneous f. Impress sO.'^ (2 a). 
1628 Feltiiam Pesolvesw. xix. 6o Surely, the Soule hath 
the reliqu’d Impressa’s of diuine Vertue still left within 
her. 1647 Case Kitted. 6, I observe now an Impressa of 
divine glory and excellency in many of their Practises. 

Impre'ssaljle, a. rare, [f. Isipress z^.2 + 
-ABLE.] Liable to be impressed into service. 

1865-6 H. PiiiLurs Avter. Paper Curr, IT. 83 Wagons 
..[were] made impressable for the use of the army. 

Impressed (impre-st),///. 0.1 [f. Impress 7\1 
+ -ED*.] That is pressed or forced in, stamped 
ripon something; stamped, marked by pressure or 
with impressions ; in Zool. and Bot., having an 
appearance of being stamped in ; sunk in, depressed. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, Prine. 644, I hcrtles was ay 
thur^he myne impressedc drede. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
II. Mi. 349 Which species .. because they are imprinted by 
the objects they come from upon the outward senses, arc 
therefore in their first state called impressed species, images, 
or phantoms. 1826 Kirdy& Sp. Entcmol. IV. 284 Inaurale 
..when strim or other impressed parts have a metallic 
splendour. 1845 Lindley Sch. Pot, v. (1858) 58 Seeds 
angular, impressed, brown speckled. 1854 Woodward Mol- 
lusca 11. 216 Shell smooth or plaited, dorsal valve frequently 
impressed. 1876 Tait Rcc. Adv. Phys. Rc- li. (ed. 2) 28 
Change of motion is proportional to the impressed force. 
Hence Impre’ssedly (-edii) adv.^ in an im- 
pressed manner. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacods Adv. Learn, tv. iL (R. Suppl, 
s. V. ^IalacissaiiQn\ Penetrating and insinuating remedies 
. .convay more easily and impressedly the virtue thereof. 

Impressed (impre*st),///.rt .2 [f. Imphess ty.s 
+ “Ed 1 .] Enlisted; compelled to serve. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 51 To , , lurne our imprest Launces 
in our eies Which do command them. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat, (1852) 1. 573 You subject the impressed man to 
the same severities as the volunteer. 1803 Naval Citron. 
IX. 417 Volunteers and impressed men from the fleet. 

Impressibility (impresibi-llti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -wy.] 

The quality of being impressible. 

1751 tr. Pernetits Philos. Lett. Physiog. x.xxiil. 229 They 
tblue eyes! are sure Signs of a tender Impressibility and 
sympathising Disposition. i8xx W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. 
LXv, 12 When the change of scene had restored the im* 
pressability (may we call it?) of his senses [etc.]. x86o W. 
CpLLiMS Wont. White (1861) 135 She seems to have parted 
with all her tenderness and all her impressibility. 187$ 
Jevons Money^ v, 40 ImpressibilHy^.,^e. capacity of a sutj- 
stance to receive such an impression ..as shall establish its 
character as current money. 

b. A specimen or example of the impressible. 
1820 Examiner No. 642. 495/1 [TbeyJ arc all that^ fairy 
land can do for us. They are for younger impressibilities. 

Impressible (impre-sibi), a, [f. Impress «/.i 
(or L. impress- ppl. stem) + -ible,] Capable of 
being impressed : a. Sensitive to impressions ; 
susceptible, impressionable; b. That can be im- 
pressed on something. 

2626 Bacon Sy/va § 846 The Differences of Impressible 
and Not Impressible, Figurable and Not Flgurable, . , are 
Plebeian Notions. x68x GiJM\'\u.Sadducisiiiusi.{.xy20 18 An 
heightened and obstinate Fancy hath a great Influence upon 
impressible Spirits. 1780 Cowper Progr, Etv. 355 The 
mind impressible and soft with ease Imbibes and copies 
wbat she he.ars and sees. 1856 KAKE Arrt, Expl. II, Afip. 
xi. 403 The instruments became very impressible to artificial 
elevation of temperature. _x874 hloTLEv Bamcveld II. 
xxii. 404 Impressible, emotional, and susceptive, he had 
been accused of infirmity of purpose. 

Hence Impre'ssibleness, impressibility ; Im- 
pre*ssibly adv., in an impressible manner. (In 
recent Diets.) 

Impressing : see under Impress vhs.'^ and 2, 
Impression (impre-Jbn), sb. Also 4-5 en-, 
5 in-, [a. F. impression (13th c.), ad. L. impres- 
sidn-em (in classical L, common only in the sense 
of * irruption, onset, attack \ but used by Cicero 
for ‘ emphasis ’ and ‘mental impression’, and in 
later L. for ‘action of impressing or stamping’), 
n. of action from imprimdre (ppl. stem impress-) ; 
see Impress 

1 . The action or process of impressing, in various 
senses : esp. a. The action involved in the pressure 
of one thing upon or into the surface of another ; 
also, the effect of this. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 218 Stable in the eyr is noon 
inpressioun. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 24&/2 We ought to 
here the crosse of Jhesu cryst .. in the mouth by confession 
..and in thevj-sage bycontynuelimpression. i^oSrenser 
E. Q. III. vi. 8 The fruitfull seades Of all things lining, 
through impression Of the sunbeames .. Doe life conceiue. 
1592 Shaks. Pen. ff Ad. 566 What wax so frozen but dis- 
solves with tempering, And yields at last to every light 
impression? 16x3 Pilgrimage (1614) 505 Signa- 

tures of Natures ONvne impression. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
175 The heart does not contract itself immediately upon the 
first impression of the blood. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
63 In any given perception there is a something which has 
been communicated to it [the mind] by an impact, or an 
impression ab extra. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 596 
The creation of the world is the impression of order on a 
previously existing chaos. , ^ . 

t b. A charge, onset, attack, assault. Obs. 
tioz Hoccleve Lei. Cupid 2^2 Suche is the force of myn 
impressyon That sodenly I felle can hir host. ^577787 
Holinshed Chron. I. 25/1 They were not able to susteme 
the violent impression of the armed men, and so fled. 16x3 


PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage {16x4) 630 The Duke of Avero, with 
his Portugals, madea great impression'into the Mores host, 
1750 Johnson Rambler^o. 21 > 5 Elephants .. by the vio- 
lence of their impression .. often threw the enemy into 
di‘5order. 1799 Ld. Keith 9 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) III. 4X.J note^ 'I*he Enemy have no intention of 
attempting an impression on the Island of Sicily. 

i* c. (Oppression (so OF. impression). Obs. rare. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxviit. iv, Eucry lorde , . spoyled 
other By grcalc impression and cruell sore raunson. 

d. The impact or shock of any atmospheric or 
physical force. ? Obs, 

1694 Ace. Rev. Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 22 To line them 
with the skins of Beasts, thereby to keep out the sharp 
impressions^ of the air. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 
168 He is in danger from falls, and all impressions of vio- 
lence. 17^9 Kikwak Gcot. Ess. 69 The traces of a violent 
shock or impression from the south are as yet perceptible 
in many countries. 1820 ScouEsiiv Aec. Arctic Reg. 1. 330 
[When a cold wind rises) the most hardy cannot conceal 
their uneasiness under its first impressions. 

f e. In elocution or metre : A stress, emphasis. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. vni, To you he svrote this precept 
.. which (to you) must be read with an imjjrcssion. 1824 
L Murray ling. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 383 The intermixture of 
PjTrhics and Spondees; in which, two impressions in the 
one foot make up for the want of one in the other. 

2 . A mark, produced upon any surface by pres- 
sure, esp. by the application of a stamp, seal, etc. 
Hence, any depression, indentation, etc. such as 
would result from pressure ; also, the figure pro- 
duced by stamping or scaling; a cast, mould, copy. 

2398 Trev/sa Barth. DeP. R. xvt. Jxxiv. (Bodl. MS.), He 
findeh mater more able and obedient to his worchinge he 
more noble impression he prenteh herein, c 2430 Lvdc. Mrn, 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 51 Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, 
Prynte nor Impressioun In all thy scynt- wary e. 2592 Davies 
Immort. Soul xiii. ii, When a Seal in Wax Impression 
makes. 1607 TorsELL^^tiwr^/C AVrtx/j (1658) 95 The horns 
like a rams . . with beaten notches or impressions. 1699 
DASiriEj? Pay. II. u. 103 The Impression in the Sand, 
seemed much like the Track of a Cow. 27x3 Berkeley 
Hylas 4 Phil. 111. Wks. 1871 I. 346 As . . a seal [is said) to 
make an impression upon wax. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. IPaters 
HI. 236 Impressions of fishes, and sometimes of fern . . are 
often found. 2852-6 Woodward MoUusca 276 Shell.. with 
a Jong and prominent ligament, and two adductor impres- 
sions. 2883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 1B4 [He] breathes on 
his seal, and presses it firmly against the paper .. A very 
clear impression is thus produced. 

pig- 2576 Fleming 372 Ignoraunce,.makeih 
him unmeelc metall for the impressions of vertue. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. cxil, Your louc and piltic doth th’impression 
fill, Which vulgar scandall stampt upon my brow. 2784 
Cowper Task vi. 983 If it bear The stamp and clear im- 

f ression of good sense. 2847 Prescott Pern (1850) II. 357 
n his young and tender age he was to take the impression 
of those into whose society he was thrown. 

fb. (See quol. and cf.seuse 1, quot, 1483.) Obs, 
2623 PuRCHAS Pilgr. (1624) 300 The impression or signe of 
peace, which is done with bringing both hands over the face, 
f C. A mark, trace, indication. Obs. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 671 For the Ethiopian 
names or crosses .. slaves ..might leave such impre.«sipns. 
2625 G. Sanovs Trav. 8t Time hath left now no imprc5.sions 
of his barbarous labour. 2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 
(*73^)8 Bones, .with fresh Impressions of their Combustion. 
fd. Jig: Stamp; creation; hence, rank. Obs. 

A French usage ; with quot, 2639 cf. D’Aubignd un mar- 
quis de la twttvelle impression (Liltre). 

2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' A dmir. Events 50 A gentle- 
man of the new impression. 2677 Govt. Venice 23 Tis everj’^ 
day to be seen in Venice, Nobfemen of the last impression 
do marry Ladies of the first. 

3 , The process of printing. Now rare. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little 
boke 1 i praye God the save From misse metryng by wrong 
impression. ^2577-87 Harrison Euglami i. x. in Holittshed 
44 At such time as 1 first attempted to commit this booke 
to the impression. 2602 T. Fitzherbkrt Pref. i_b, 

This Apology being written . , and made ready for the print 
. . it seemed good . , to stay the impression of it, ynlil [etc.]. 
a 1794 Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1814 i. =60 The impression 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months. 2837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iii. § 73. 193 The number of scholars 
was still not sufficient to repay the expenses of impression. • 
b. The result of printing; a print taken from 
type or from an engraving or the like ; a printed 
copy. 

2559 Primer m Priv. Prayers (1851) X14 Neither to sel nor 
bye of any other impressions than suche as shal be Printed 
by the sayde Richard. 25^ t^ASHeDed. Greene's Menapkon 
(Arb.) 10 Euerie priuaie Scholler beganne to'vaunt their 
smattering of Latine, in English Impressions. 2623 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (2614) 438 They print .. the letters not 
being therein set backeward, that in the impression they 
may appeare forward. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 20 
Bundles of Characters tied together to Ape Printing. What 
they make their ImpresMon on, 1 cannot inform you. 2822 
Craig Lect, jDrviw/«^ vii. 381 He rubs the plate over with 
printing ink, as xf an impression were about to be^ taken. 
1832 Babbage Eeon. Manttf. xi. (ed. 3) 72 Coloured impres- 
sions of leaves upon paper maybe made by a kind of surface 
printing. 2869 Mrs. Heaton A. Dilrer 11. Hi. (x88i) 215 
Very early impressions of Durer’s engravings are seldom 
now to be met with. . , • - 

. c. The printing of that number of coptes (of a 
book, etc.) which forms one issue of it ; * one course 
of printing ’ (J.) ; hence, the aggregate of copies 
thus printed ; see Edition 3 b. 

Sometimes distinguished from ‘edition’, as an unaltered 
reprint from standing type or plates; but^often usedas^a 
more general term including both * edition * and ‘ reprint * : 
cf. quot. 1^1. 

2570-87 Foxe a. 4 M. (2684) III. 594 The Copy of which 
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Dispensation ,, is e.Yemplified in our first Impression. 1502 
Nashc P. Penilcsse (ed. 2) 2 You write to mee my book^ 
hasting to the second imprcs.sion. 2652 Collinges Cavtat 
for Prof. (1653) A ilj b, 6000 of his books being sold. If 1500 
be allowetl to an Impression. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poeirv xix. 11. 19 Of this translation there were six impres. 
sions before the year 1601. 2892 Bibltog. Cat. Macmillan's 
Publications Pref. 5 After careful consideration the Pub- 
lisbers decided to describe as an Edition an impression from 
type set up afresh either with or without alteration and read 
for press by a proof-reader. An impression from standing 
type or from Stereotype or Electrotype plates is described 
as a Reprint. 

4 . The effective action of one thing upon another ; 
influence; the effect of such action ; a change pro- 
duced in some passive subject by the operation of 
an external cause. 

2390 Gower Con/. HI, 94 After tbilke interstirion, In 
which they take impression. 2471 Ripley Comp. Alch. ix. 
xi. in Ashm. (2652) 176 'I'he Body of the Spryte takyth im- 
pression. 2576 Baker Je^uell of Health 116a. Such oyles 
are made, .onely by impres.sion. .a.s when symple medycines 
boyled, .stieped, in common oyle, doe leave theyr vertucsin 
it. 1648 y^Qwe, Seraph. Love xvt, (2700) 08 The Load-stone 
. . doth never rightly touch the amorous Steel without leav- 
ing an Impression. 2686 W. Ji axxms Lemery's Chynt. (cd.3) 
524 It is better to use vessels of Earth or Glass than those of 
hletals, because there is less fear of an Impression from 
tho.sc than from these. 2707 Curios, in Hitsb. 4 Card. 330 
Its fix’d Salt. .cannot devest it self of the Impression it had 
received from Nature, continuing always essencify’d with 
the same Qualities.. as the Plant from which it is extracted. 
xBoo Asiqt. Ann. Reg.^ Chron, 7/1 The Coorugs, being 
unable to m.ike any impression on tne pagoda. - 2822 Imisos 
Sc. ff Art II, 120 One of the hardest of the metals; a file 
can scarcely make any impression on it. 1888 Miss E. 
Brown In Pursuit of Shado^u v. 78 'I'he late rains seemed 
to have made but little impression on the streets of Moscow. 

tS. Spec. An atmospheric influence, condition, or 
phenomenon. Fiery impression^ a comet, meteor, 
or the like. Obs. 

2426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3439 Off cllementys^ I am 
maystresse, Lady also & pryncesse Off wyndys and inpres- 
syouns. 2530 Palsgr. 412 These impressyons of the eyer, 

* hote, colde, fajTc, foule [etc.].’ 2563 \V. Meteors 

(1640) 2 Divided into moist and drie impressions, consisting 
cither of Vapors, or exhalations, 2657 S, Purchas Pol. 
Flying-Ins. i. iv. 10 Some leaving the hot impressions in 
the aire, attribute it to the driness of the earth. 2684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth 11.64 Hot fumes and sulphureous 
clouds, which will sometimes flow in streams and fiery im- 
pressions through the air. 

6. The effect produced by external force or in- 
fluence on the senses or mind. a. An eflcct pro- 
duced on the senses; a sensation, or sense-percep- 
tion, in its purely receptive aspect. 

263* J. Hayward tr. Btottdts Eromena 107 The 
more inclined to receive the impression of the one [black] 
than of the other [white], 2652 Hobbes Leviatk. it. xxvij. 
156 The impressions ourSenses had formerly received. 273® 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 2874 1. 89 Passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us. 2807 T, 'Fhomms 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 202 It has a souri-^h taste at first, then 
makes a bitterish cooling impression, and at last leaves an 
agreeable sweetness. 2855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 1. 11. § 2* 
(1864) 62 An impression of sound, a musical note, for ex- 
ample, IS carried to the brain. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 278 It is hard to say how much our impressions of hear- 
ing may be affected by those of sight, 

b. An effect, especially a strong effect, produced 
on the intellect, conscience, or feelings. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 372 Ek ohere seyn hat 
Impressions {v. r. enpressiounnys) As yf a wight hath faste 
a king in mynde . . cometh swich auysions. c 2386 — Sgr. s 
T. 363 In hire sleepe right for impression, Of hire Mirour 
she hadde Avision. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 267 Mad- 
nesse kindleth diseases in the mynde, bycause ihat it 
worketh in them..pbantasticall impressions. 2655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 69 Being over-rigid and severe, his Sermons 
made no Impression on his English' Auditory’. 2759 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 HI. 407 While he was under the first 
impressions given hirh by the governor to our disadvantage 
2771 -funius Lett. xlix. 256 If they had made no impression 
upon his heart. 2773 Smollett Ode to IndJ. 3° I*® •• 
deeply felt the impression of her charms, 2847 Hugh Miller 
{title) First Impressions of England and its people. 2070 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. App. 560 A deep impression 
had been made on the minds of Englishmen, 

c. In the philosophy of Hume (see quots.> 

2739 Home Hum. Nat, \. \. Wks. 1874 I. ,3” Those per- 
ceptions, which enter with most force and violence, ^e m y 
name impressions. 2742 — Lss. Hunt. Und.j Or/g. 

(1817) II. 16 By the term impression, I mean all our more 

J- . i‘--- feel, or love, or 


lively perceptions, when we hear, or see, or — . v , 

hate, or desire, or will. .. Impressions are dislinguis 
from ideas, which are the less lively percepMons, 
we are conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensaiio 
or movements above mentioned. . ^ ^ 

7 . A notion, remembrance, or belief, impresseci 
upon the mind ; esp., in modem use, a somewhat 
.vague or indistinct notion remaining in the mma 
as a survival from more distinct knowledge. . 

2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 2 That there is a 00 , 
This IS a common notion, and impression, sealed up 
minde of every man. 1679 Burnet Hist, . 

They seemed to have slrip’t themselves of 
of pity and compassion, which are natural to_ **’• - * 

1837 Calhoun Wks. (1874) HI. 130, I am of the im^ 

it may be both safely and conveniently used. 

Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 64 That most 
all evidence, a general impression, without a careful colKC 
tion of facts. Mod. I have an impression that 1 hav e some 
where met with it before. But it is a mere impression, anu 
I may easily be mistaken. *1, * 

8 . Fainting, a. ‘ The ground-colour, or tnai 
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which is first laid on to receive the other colours 
Tu. ‘ A stratum of a single colour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, upon outside work, or upon 
metals to protect from humidity’ (Webster 1864 ). 

9. Comb. Impression cup, tray {Dentistry)^ a 
cup or holder for the material used in obtaining 
a cast of the mouth ; impression cylinder, in a 
printing-machine (see quots.). 

^ 1830 specif. Patent yio. 5988 Applegath s, A is the cast- 
iron frame ; B, the impression cylinder, upon which the 
piece of material receives the impression. 1867 C. A. Harris 
Did, Med.l'ertmnol. 354/1 The plaster [of Paris]., is poured 
into an impression cup, with high walls fitting loosely over 
the alveolar border. 1884 IVeslem Daily Press 16 Sept. 5/6 
Around the large cylinder were grouped from two to ten 
small impression cylinders. 1890 W. J. Gordon Poufuiry 
186 The platen was impossible. Why not try Nicholson’s 
impression cylinder? 

Impre’ssion, v, rare, [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
itnpressionner, to which the current use (sense 2 ) 
may be due.] 

*{•1. To stamp; make an impression. Ohs, rare^^. 

^ j6i2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854J 94 Peculiar MelalHcal 
instruments, which worke . . by pressing, impressing, im- 
pressioning or moulding. 

2. trans. To make an impression on, to affect with 
an impression. In pass. To be affected. 

*86$ Reader 9 Sept. 291/1 Its busy roar of life is such that 
it is to all appearance but little impressioned by that sudden 
swerving [etc.]. 1893 A rgosy Nov, 404 Impressioned as she 
had been by the mysterious music. 

Impressiona'bi’lity. [f. next: see -ity. 
Cf. mod.F. tmpressionnabilit4,'\ The quality of 
being impressionable; susceptibility to impressions. 

1835 Blackv). Mag. XXXVIII. 23 The joyous carelessness 
and pronmt impressionability of that beautiful and healthful 
period of expansion and of growth. 1862 Lyttqn Sir, 
Story II. 226 Extreme impressionability to changes in tem- 
perature. 

Impressionable (impre-Jbnab’I), a. [a. F. 

impressionnable^ f. impressionner x see -able.] 

1. Of persons or their feelings; Liable to be easily 
impressed or influenced ; susceptible of impressions. 

I183S New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 426 A nature which 
must be what the French so happily term, impressionabteli 
1836 T._Hook<?, Gnrnep{X>,\ She had a pretty face and an 
impressionable disposition. 1848 Losgf. in Life ^1891) 11. 
133 He has real merit and quick, impressionable feelings, 
1873 Buck Pr, Thule (1874') 49 Attentions . . such as must 
have driven a more impressionable man out of his senses. 

2. Of things : a. Capable of being impressed, 
b. Sensitive to physical or chemical influences. 

1878 Maxwell in Life xiv. (1882) 455 Tinfoil thin enough 
to be impressionable by the metal style. i88y Anthony's 
Pkoiogr, Bull, II. 150 Sensitive or impressionable sub- 
stances. .which receive and retain the actinic energy. 
Hence Zmpre’ssionablencssi impressionability. 
1858 Chanih, yrnl, IX. i6t A nervous organisation of 
great delicacy, impresstonableness, and excitability. x86t 
G. Macdonald Mary Marsion L vi. 101 A certain dropsical 
impressionableness of surface which made him seem and 
believe himself sympathetic. 

Impre'ssioual, a. rare. [f. Impression sb. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to impressions ; of the 
nature of an impression ; in quot. i 860 = Impres- 
sionable. 

18^ Emerson Cond. Life^ Culture (1861) 78 He must be 
musical, Tremulous, impressional. a xSSa J. Quincy Figures 
of Past (1883) 279 The resemblance .. could scarcely be 
called physical, and I am loath to borrow the word * impres- 
sional * from the vocabulary of spirit mediums. 

Hence lmpre’ssionalist=* Impressionist; Im- 
pressionaTity, impressional quality. 

1876 Nation (N.Y.) 14 Sept. 163/2 There is no end to the 
descriptive efforts of the impressionalists. 1884 tr. Bracket's 
Aix-les-hains i. 96 The doctor directs the thermal course 
according to the impressionality of the patient. 

Impre'ssionary, a. [f. as prec. + -ary.] 
s= Impressionistic. 

1889 A. Meynell The Nezvlytt School in Art ynil. No. 53. 

• 140 The beautiful Jucid surface, .capable of reflections which 
are in themselves an intricate yet distinctively impressionary 
study. 189X Atkenxum 27 June 831/2 An impressionary 
drawing of ‘ A Reception at Archbishop’s House \ 1895 

pall Mall G. ii Oct. 4/2 The most impressionary and 
modem of narrative descriptions— even whole sentences 
ivithout any verb, which is your real impressionary style, 
as generally understood. 

Impressionism (impre-Janiz’m). [f. Ijcpres- 
BION sb. + -ISM : see next.] 

+ 1- Applied to the philosophy of Hume : cf. Im- 
pression sb. 6 c. nonce‘Use. - 
1839 J. Rogers AntipoPopr, vi. ii. 202 All hail to Berkeley 
who would have no matter, and to Hume who would have 
no mind ; to the Idealism of the former, and to the Impres- 
sionism of the latter ! 

2. The theory or practice of the impressionist 
school in art ; the method of painting (or describ- 
ing) things so as to give their general tone and 
effect, or the broad impression which they produce 
at first sight, without elaboration of detail. 

x88* A ikenxuvi xo June 737/3 M. Duez, one of the fathcre 
of Impressionism, seems to have modified and^ refined his 
practice. x8^ Confevip. Rev. July 141 The influence of 
impressionism !s on the whole decreasing. x8S3 CJi. Times 
29 June 575/4 Impressionism is an e.xcellent thing in its 
proper place, which is the artist’s own sketch-book, not the 
completed canvas. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 536 In the case of 


Velasquez, Mr. R. A M. Stevenson cl.'ums this ultimate 
development as distinct * Impressionism *. 

3. The literary presentation of some scene or emo- 
tion in its salient features, done in a few strokes. 

1883 Vernon Academy 426 Complete nega- 

tion of all the elements most common in modern writing— 
namely, realism.. and, if 1 may use an artist’s word, impres- 
sionism in execution, x^z Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 6/1 A de- 
lightful freshness and vividness — a touch of unconscious 
literary impressionism, if the phrase may stand. 

Impressionist (impre*Jonist). [ad. recent F. 
impressioniste : see Impression and -isr.j 
A painter who endeavours to express the general 
impression produced by a scene or object, to the 
exclusion of minute details or elaborate finish; also, 
a 4vriter who practises a similar method. 

. x88i^ Even. Standard 1 Feb. 4/5 To create this misty senti- 
ment is the aim of the modern impressionist. X883 Times 
3 Mar. 8 This artist .. is something of an impressionist ; 
though he does condescend . . to put into one point of his 
picture .. a va.st amount of elaborate w-ork. 1891 Ibid. 
20 Jan. 4/5 Velasquez and Frans Hals, the Great Twin 
Brethren of the Impressionists* worship. 

attrib. 1884 Liitelts Liviug Age CLXI. 74 The Impres- 
sionist school. 1887 Athenseunt 23 July 123 The great in- 
crease of so*catIed Impressionist pictures. 1892 Mrs. H. 
Ward David Gritve II. 337, I should make one of the 
poetical impressionist painters who sway the public taste. 

Impressionrstic, [f. prec. + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to impressionism ; in the style of the im- 
pressionists. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 11 Dec. 782 In what is called impression- 
istic painting you paint something to suggest the temporary 
mood in which you looked at a certain scene or effect. X89X 
A ihenxum 28 Feb. 282/3 A new volume of poems, consist- 
ing of short impressionistic lyrics. 1894 Brit, yrnl, 
Photog. XLI. Suppl. 4 The hideous plague of impression- 
istic smudges. 

Inipre’ssionless, a. rare, [f. Impression 
+ -LESS.] Withont impression; void of impres- 
sions ; unimpressible. 

1864 in Webster. 1889 Eng. llluslr. Mag. Apr. soo/x 
A face as impressionless and vacant as the white door-post 
against which he lounged. 

Imp ressive (impre*siv), a, [f. Impress v.t^ + 

‘IVE.J 

i* 1. Capable of being easily impressed ; suscep- 
tible (Jo ) ; impressible. Obs. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 50 She hath steeled my soft 
impressiue heart. 1603 Drayton Bar. Iffars ni. 58 (1605) 
Those pleasing raptures from her graces rise Strongly 
inuading his impressiue breast. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 52 The multitude.. cannot but be greatlj? impressive to 
any great and religious Perswasions concerning Prodigies. 
1665 — ^ulg, Propk, 70 Men. .of strong fancies, impressive 
tempers, and weak intellectuals. 
f2. Conveying an impression Obs, rare '^K 
X7gt J. HAMreoN fPesiey III. 167 A freshness of com- 
plexion impressive of the most perfect health. 

3. Characterized by making a deep impression 
on the mind or senses ; able to excite deep feeling. 
Said usually of language or scenes ; rarely of per- 
sons. 

, X77S Ask, impressive, suited to make impression, making 
impression. 1791 NewtE Tour En^, 4- Scot. 189 That ani- 
mated and impressive eloquence which usually distinguishes 
inventors and projectors. 1825 Lams Elia Ser. n. Barbara 
S — , When that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy, i860 Tyndall Glac, 
L viii. 59 The scene was exceedingly impressive. 

Impre'ssively, [f. prec. + In 
an impressive manner ; in a way fitted to impress. 

x8x8 in Todd. 1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, III. vi. 1x0 The 
King . .impressively assured him that he considered him the 
happiest man in England. 1841 Orderson Ort?/. xvil. 209 
'The funeral service was impressivclyperformed. x86o Tyn- 
dall Glac. I . x\i. 115 My guide .. repeating the warning 
more impressively belore 1 attended to it. 

Impre’ssiveuess. [f- as prec, + -ness.] 
fl. The quality of being impressible; suscepti- 
bility to impressions. Obs, 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (X665) 57 That impressiveness 
of spirit which times of action and change .. are generally 
attended with. 

2. The character or quality of being impressive, 
or of making a deep impression on the mind, etc. 

a 1805 Paley Serrn. Several Subj. iv. (1827) 632/1 We 
thinka great deal more frequentlyabout it. .and our thoughts 
of it have much more of vivacity and impressiveness, a 1831 
A. Knox in Retu. (1844) I, 37 (ItJ makes them have the im- 
pressiveness of present facts. 1882 B, D, W. Raxisay Recoil. 
Mil. Serv. I. viii. 172 He spoke. .with great impressiveness 
and eloquence. 

Impre'ssmeat^, rare. [f. Impress + 
-5IENT. In sense 2 for F. empressementl\ 

1. The action of impressing; exertion of pressure. 
186s Bushnell Vicar. Sacr.uiyf^rned by mighty impress- 
ment, such as if by some unseen hydrostatic prc-ssure. 

2. Earnestness, ardour. 

1854 ‘Marion Harland’ Atone ix. Several young men 
dashed to the side of the carriage, with as much impress- 
ment as at a ball. 1880 1 .. Wallace Ben-Hur 384 
Simonides .. gave his farewell and the peace of the Lord 
with the impressment of a father. 

Impressment" (impre'sment). [f. Impress 
v.^ + -3IENT.] The act or practice of impressing 
or forcibly taking for the public service. 

X796 1X0x1.%^. Amer.Geog. 689 "nie loss to the citizens 
directly by the.. British army, and indirectly by American 
impressments. 1829 Marryat F. Mildntay xxi, America 


looked upon our system of impressment as the sheet-anchor 
of her navy.^ x866 Rogers Agrie. ff Prices 1 . iv. 67 'J'ljc 
right of the impressment of beasts for carriage was part of 
the ancient prerogative. 

fg. 1834 H. Miller .ycenex 4- xvi. (1857) 232 There is 
no irregular impressment of the young and vigorous in the 
way of accident. 1876 E. Mellor Pnestk. App. D. 4 ts On 
three conditions only can such impressment of witnesses be 
justified. 

t Impre’ssor Oh. ran. [Agent-noun in I.. 
form from L. tmprimere to Impress (cf. L. pnssar, 
expressor).'\ One who, or that which, makes im- 
pressions. 

1631 Brathwait JV/iimsles, IVitic-soaker loi And now .. 
he hath had his evening lecture, and trenching home sup- 
ported by his friendly impret^sor, makes every foote an in- 
denture. 1661 Glanvill Van. Dogin. i. 8 I heir action i.s 
overcome by the strokes of stronger impressors. 1663 J. 
Beale in Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 333 Fancy is the reemver 
and impressor. 

t Impre'SSOr -. Oh. ran. [f. Impress v.- + 
-OR, after prec.] One who impresses or takes hy 
force for the public service. 

2781 R, H. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) III. 409 
Let his mill and wagons have protection from the destruc- 
tive talons of impressors. 

ImpresSTire^ (impre*J*vu). Now rare. [f. 
Impress zr.i +-ure, after pressure^ 

1. The action of impressing or exerting pressure 
upon. 

1649 J. Elustone tr. Behmen's Kpist. i. § 37 The mag- 
netick impressure, hunger, and desire, of the soule. Ibid. 
vi. § 10 Comprehensive impressure or formation of the ex- 
pressed word, Nezu spectator ^o. 16. s/t At an age 

when the twig bends under every impressure, 187s Swin- 
burne .frr. 247 The subject. .lay ready shapen for 

the strong impressure of bis hand. 

2. A mark made by pressure ; an impression; an 
indentation. 

x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iii. v. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The 
Cicatrice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes. 1601 — Twel. N. 11. v. 103 The impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she vses to scale. 1631 Brathwait 
IVhimzies Ep. Ded. 7 What else are characters but stampes 
Dr impressures, noting such an espcciall place, person or 
office. 1848 Johnston in Prec. Beriu. Nat. Club 11 . No. 6, 
280 Behind it a short mesial line . . and a deep impressure 
Still further backwards. 

3. A mental or sensuous impression. 

1607 Middleton Mtchaelm. Term n, i, I knew not what 
fair impressure I received at first, but I began to affect your 
society very speedily. 1609 K. Jonson Case is altered u iv, 
The impressure of those ample favours I have derived .. 
Would bind my faith. xBjo Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 
282 One little Requiescat . . leaves long upon the ear an jm- 
pressure of simple, of earnest, of weary melody. 

t Impre’ssnre Oh. rare~', [f. Impress 
+ -UBE, after prec.] = Impressmebt 2 . 

1680 Nation's interest in Relation to Pretens. Dk. York 
31 Their Bulwark against High Payments, and Impressures, 
demanded by the King. 

Imprest (i’mprest), a. and [Appears in 
the ibth c. for the earlier Prest a. and sb. The 
prefix occurs in It. (and med.L.) imprestdre to 
lend, imprestOj imprestito advanced, lent (cf. OF. 
etnpresl a loan), impreslanza (OF. tmpresiaiice) a 
Joan, advance, but in English may have been partly 
due to a misunderstanding of the common phrase 
in prest {money') ; see Prest «.] 

tA. adj. Of money: Lent, or paid in advance, 
advanced, esp. to soldiers, sailors, and public offi- 
cials. Obs. 

1570 Act 13 Elis. c. 4. 1 z Receiver of any Sums of Money 
imprest, or otherwise, for the Use of the Queen’s Majesty. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ded. Aijb, Such imprest 
money I doe not like, but protest ag.Tinst it and the pay- 
master. 1658 Phillips, Imprest Money, is money paid to 
Souldiers before hand. x6^ Land, Gas. No. 2580/4 Some 
Seamen.. having received Imprest Money or Wages.. have 
Absconded. J737 List Govt. Oficers in J. Chainberlayne's 
St. Gt, Brit. II. 87 Accomptant for Imprest Money for pay- 
ing of Incidents. 1755 Maceks Insurances II. 257 To 
insure the. .imprest Money advanced to Seamen. 

B. sb. 


1. An advance (of money) made to one who is 
charged with some business by the state, to enable 
him to proceed with the discharge of the same, 
f Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers or sailors. 

1568 North tr. Guevara's Diatl Pr. (1619) I did 

accept in way of imprest, and not of gift. 2588 Cofy Let. 
to Mendoza 20 For the Nauy of England . . bargainee are 
already made, and Imprest of money deliuercd, and certaine 
sent into the Estlands, for great store of al roaritirne proui* 
sion^ i6ooDekker GentleCraft Wks. 1873 !• U They fine 
soldiers] have their impiest, eoates. and furniture, xoxj 
Moryson lihu II. 242 Upon every Contract we i^ke, we 
give the Victualers an imprest beforehand. *^33 ^.Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. in. xvii. ^8ro) 654 He had lately received 
a great imprest of Spanish money. X7*3 Lend. r<o. 
6141/= Navy-Office, Feb. 20. 1722 .. All Persons 
any Imprest standing out against them are a 
bring in their Bills. 1748 Anson's Voy i. l 
ment agreed to advance them jo.coclCi upon 
H Cox Insist 111. viL 600 The inQne>'s drawm fmm the 
Exchequer are applied partly to final payments, and partly 

to advances or ‘imprests . t...... /t„ 

fb. In general sense: An advance, a loan. (In 
quots. said of the borrower.) Oh. 

^l£86 W. DE BBrTAiNE f/lim. Prud. { 37; laa JhcO; ts 
nothing which doth more iropovensh a Prince, than Im- 
prests if .Money at great Usance. lyn* FtxsiSTEEn D.arj, 
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8 Nov. in Hone Evcry'dny Bk, 1. 1096, 1 would not cumber 
my. .estate with imprests or securiiys. 

c. Auditor of the Ivtprcst Bill 

of Iviprest^ an order authorizing a pereon to draw 
money in advance; cf. iviprestMlL 
166s Pepys Diary (1879) III. 331, I did get a bill of im- 
prest to Captain Cocke to pay myselfe in part. x6W LoucL 
Gnz. No, 277/4 All such Accounts as pass by the Auditors 
of Imprests, 1670 Blount Law Dicl,, Auditor of the 
Presis or lvi/res!s, .Are .. Officers in the Exchequer, who 
take and make up the great Accompts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the Mint, and of any ^Ioney imprested to any Man for His 
Majesties service. 1741 Bettertos Sta^e ii. 7 After 
he had so profitable a Post, as Auditor of the Imprest. 1781 
Act 21 Geo. tlly c. 56 § 10 The Receipt of the Vice-Chan- 
csllor shall be allowed by the Auditor and Auditors of the 
Imprest. 

2. attrib^ and imprest-account y~accouit- 

taut (see quot. 1865) ; f imprest-bill *= <^;// 0/ im- 
prest ; f imprest-office, formerly, a department of 
the Admiralty which attended to the advances 
made to paymasters and other officials. 

x6is Sir R, Boyle in Lisutore Papers (1S86I I. 60 For 
this debt I have his imprest bills. t&S 6 Penrs DiafyiiZ-;^) 
IV. 123 The. clearing of all my imprest bills. x86^ Times 
17 Aug., The person to whom the advance is made is called 
the ‘imprest accountant 1893 Daily Nezvs 27 Aug. 7/1 The 
‘imprest ' account.. related to .sums advanced to officers for 
the purpose of making inquiries. 

+ Xmprest, jA- Obs, Also 7 emprest. [f, 
liiPKEST : cf. Impress 2 ] rs Impressment 
1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr xx. §7. 326 To disobey the 
Khgs emprest when hee levies an Armle. J. Carter 

Exf>os. Scriu. on Mount 47 I'o bee compelled, by imprest 
from authority, to go a mile, a league, or more, at the 
officers pleasure. x6st N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. ir. xxii. 
(1739) X03 None were 'then compelled tb enter into Service 
by Imprest, or absolute Command. 

tlmpre*st, vA Obs, [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
imprest are to lend; see Imprest sb.^y and the 
earlier Prest z;.] 

1 , trans. To advance, lend (money). 

1565 Q. Eliz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The other zoool. . . to imprest some part 
thereof to the new numbers of the 600 footmen and 100 
horsemen. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 11. 3 Both of 
them had money imprested ; Sir Thomas Lucas to compleat 
his Troope ..,Captaine Armstrong to raise a new Troop. 
1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 331 The sum that shall be im- 
prested by the exchequer to the bank, to answer these drafts. 
x8xo Ann, Reg. 45^ These half-yearly accounts do not 
exhibit the money imprested to the conductor, or the 
balance due from him. 

b. With inverted construction : To furnish (a 
person) with an advance of money. 

T6za Davies Why Ireland^ etc. (T747) 58 He should have 
four thousand Markes for the first year, whereof be should be 
imprested 2,000 li before hand. x6z^ Sir R. Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers (i836) I. 23 This day I impresed [=impresled] 
my mother in lawe. .w^** 5o'*ster. to sett the>yorck in hande. 

2 . To draw (a bill or money by a bill). 

16x7 Moryson Ilin. 11. 207 Billes imprested utoh accounts 
here. x66t Pepy.s Diary 13 June, So to the Wardrobe and 
got my Lord to order Mr. Creed to imprest so much upon 
me to be paid by Alderman Buckwell. 

Hence Impre 'sting advancing(of money), 

loan. 

*563 Q- Eliz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The impresting to him of 1000/. might 
stand him in stead for the help to defend himself. 1591 
Untos Corr. (Roxb.) 2 Create sommes of money.. by waie 
of imprestinge yealded to the said Kinge since he came to 
the crowne. 

+ Xmpre'st, v.- Obs. [f. imprest, -pressed, pa. 
pple. ol Imphess vP, perh. confused with Impuest 
j/.i] trans. To impress for the anny or navy. 

1645 Martin's Echo in Prynne Fresh Discov. Prodig. 
Wand. Blazing Stars 44 You have your Husbands, your 
Sons and Servants, Imprested from you. i65t N. Baco.v 
Disc. Gant. Eng.w.ya. (1739I 62 Engli.shmen were anciently 
used to be imprested for the Wars in France, a x68o Butler 
Rem. (1759)11. 174 He will join as many Shields together 
..to fortify the Nobility of a new made Lord, that will pay 
for the impresting of them, and allow him Coat and Con- 
duct Money. 1704 Royal Proclam. 14 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 40S1/2 Captains .. Imployed in Impresting Men for 
Our Fleet. 2708 Ibid. No. 4415/3 No Men shall be Im- 
prested from any Merchant Ships. 

-flmpre'St, Obs. rare. Erroneous for Im- 
press (Due to the confusion of impress and 
imprest in the two preceding vbs.) Hence Im- 
pre 'Sting vhl. sb. 

1652 Gaule Atagasirom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest, yea, portend, and signify perpetuall}’, or not 
1659 Genii. Catling (1696) tii It is .. the duty of those who 
are possest of this advantage, to use it to the impresling not 
of Vice, but Vertue. 

tlmpre*stable, Obs. rare. [LIm-z+Prest- 
able.] That cannot be performed or rendered. 

‘ 1683 Last speech y. Wilson in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 225 
Counting the co-Jt and Seeing the cost of themselves im- 
presiable. 17*1 Wodrow Hist. Sujf.Ch. Scott. 11. 60 (Jam.) 
Sending against us an armed host of barbarous savages .. 
for inforciug of a most unnatural bond, wholly illegal in 
itself, and imprestable by us. 

t Impre'tiable, a. Obs. rare— [f. Im -2 + 
Pretiable j Invaluable, priceless. 

1638 O. SEDC\viCKEiVr7OTK(i639) egl'heytdivine Trulhes] 
are impretiable. 

t Impre' valence. Obs. rare “ o. [see next and 

-ENCE.] =next. 


1828 in Webster ; whence in later Diets., with erroneous 
attribution to Bp. Hall : cf. next. 

t Iinpre'Valency. Obs. rare—’'. [T. Im-2 + 
PUEVAUENCY.] UnprevaiUng character; want of 
pievailing power. 

rt 1656 Itp. Hall AVwa (16601 276 He.,triumphes in 
the impotence, and imprcvaleiicj' of them all. 

t Impre vaTioable, «. Obs. rare—', [f. Isi- 2 
+ Prevaricahi.e.] That cannot be deviated from ; 
invariable. 

1644 Digbv 7 Vw Treat, it. viii. 412 If then it, be an im. 
preuaricahle law with all bodies, tliat none whatsoener can 
moue, vnlesse it be moued bj' nii other Jctc.}. 

timpreve, -prieve, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 
ympreif, impryve, imprivo, impreive. Pa. 
pple. improven (-in), [ad. L. improbCire to 
prove bad, to reject, blame, disprove; cf. F. im- 
prouver to disapprove, blame. The form of the 
radical follows that of Preve, prcivcy repr. OF. 
proeve^ preuvey tonic form q{ prover, now prouver. 
Cf. Appreve.] 

1 . tmns. To disallow ; to disprove. 

1488 Acta Dctm. Cone. 90 (Jam.) Ane instrument . . appre- 
uand and ratifiand James Bonare of Rossy hir assignay, and 
imprevand James Bonare hir sectind sone, 1564 Ads 
Sederunt June (Jam.), Quhair ony person., taks on 
hand to imprievc the execution of the precept. cxS7S 
BK\.VQVR. Praciieks (*754) 381 Improbalioun of writis, in- 
slrumcntis or evidentts beand offent, he that oficris him to 
impreive the Samin, sould find the samin day and time 
cautioiin to the uiher partic. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audroxs 
219 Wha swatr that he had never sene it, And tuike in 
hand for to imprjwc it \rime mischevit). 1609 Skene Reg. 
Map. 122 TIjc direct maner of Improb.ation be the witnes 
insert in the wrett quhilk i.s taken to be improven. 2617 
Sc. Acts fas. /•'/ (1814) 546 (Jam.) In all cases except where 
the writtis so regisirated ar oflTered to be improvin. 

2 . To rebuke, reprove. 

1552 Aor. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 61 Ympreif, reprelf, 
exhort, with all suffering and doctrine. 

Imprevfi'ntable, tf. rare^^. [f. Isr- 2 + Pue- 

VENTABLE.] That cannot be prevented (Webster 
1864), Hence ImpreventabiTity, the state or 
quality of being impre^'entable. 

Imprevisible (impr/'vi*zib*!),«. rare. [f. Im- 2 
+ pREVifiiBLE ft.] That cannot be foreseen. HenCe 
Imprcvislbi*lity. 

2887 Atind Xll. 622 The notion of ‘imprevisibilily* is to 
be asserted without qualification as part of its meaning (l.e. 
of Free Will). i8M 'T. Whittaker ibid. XIII. 119 The 
whole conception of which these strictly * imprcvisible ’ acts 
form part. 

Imprevi'sion. rare- [f. Im- 2 + Prevision.] 
Want of foresight; improvidence. 

2883 W. J. StiLLMAN in Cent. Mag. Oct. 825/2 The whole 
realm of beggary and imprevision will make a hitch forward. 

+ Impiri'de, 2'. Obs. rare. In 5 ynp-. [f, Im-I 
4- Pride sb. ((Tf. incourage, inhearty ME. forms of 
eucouroffey euheart.')'\ traus, Toimbue with pride, 
make proud. 

f:x4z5 Found. St, Bartholomeyvs (E. E. T. S.) 2 In. pros- 
peritc nat ynpridid. In aduersite pacicnie. 

Imprieve : see Impreve. 

Imp rim^tur (imprimr«'tw). [Lat. imprimd- 
turf 3rd sing. pres. snbj. pass, of imprimllre to im- 
press, imprint, in mod.L., to print.] 

1 . The formula (=:‘let it be printed signed by 
an official licenser of the press, authorizing the 
printing of a book ; hence as sb. an official license 
to print. 

Now (in Gre^t Britain and U. S.) only in %vorks officially 
sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

2640 Sir E, Dering Sp. cn Relig. 23 Nov. iii. (1642) 7 To 
this I parallell our late Imprimatur's, Licences for the 
Presse. 1641 Milton 1, Yoiirproud//w/»7w«(Nrs' 

not to be obtain'd without the shallow surview, but not 
shallow hand of some mercenary, narrow Soul’dj and illitlerate 
Chaplain. 2660 Trial Regie, [on p. facing tille-p.). Impri- 
matur; y. Berkenhead. V71* Addison Sped. No. 445 P t 
A Sheet of blank Paper that must have this new Imprimatur 
clapt upon it. 277^1 Johnson L. P,yYoxing Wks. IV. 
229 The vice-chancellor’s impriumtury for it was first printed 
at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 1713. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxi, IV. 607 But Etherege’s She Wonld if She 
.. obtained the -imprimatur without difficulty. 2870 
Baldw. Brown EccI. Truthz^-z 'These tales, . were circulated 
, . with the imprimatur of the church. 2883 Catholic Diet. 
p. iv, Iinfrriutatur. Henricus Eduardus Card. Archiep. 
Westmonast. Die 18 Dec. 1883.- 2^ Ibid. (cd. a), It has 
not been thought necessary to secure a fresh ‘ Imprimatur* 
for the additional matter in this edition ; but it is submitted 
to the authority of the Church. • 

2 . Commendatory license, sanction. 

267* Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 46 As things of Buffoonery 
do commonly, they carry with them their own Imprimatur. 
274a Young AV. Th. vii, 2404 Thus shall my title pass 
a sacred .seal,'Receive an imprimatur Uom Above, 1893 
Patmore Relig.Poetse 122 Lord Rosebery affirmed that the 
test of true literature and its only justifiable Imprimatur is 
‘ the thumb-mark of the artisan 
t Impri'Hiature. Obs. [app. f. F. impritner io 
print + -ateS y + -URE, after such forms as abbrevia- 
ture, etc. ; but prob. influenced by prec.] Printing ; 
print, impression. 

276a A. Catcott Deluge (1768)407 Things .. that had not 
an existence when the imprimatures of the antediluvian 
animal and vegetable bodies were formed in the solid rock. 
2823 J. Thomson Led. Itijlam. Introd. 32 The right of 


imprimature .. was denied by the faculty to a small norV 
of Ambrose Parey’s. 

H Also, erroneous form of Imprimatur. 

18x3 J. ’Thomson Led. Inflatu. Introd. 32 A decree pro- 
hibiting . . the publication of any medical books which had 
not previously obtained their imprimature. 

+ Imprime, Obs. Also 6-7 em-. [f. iji-i 
+ Prime a. or or 'L.prJm-us first. The his- 
tory of the hunting sense is obscure, and it may be 
a word of different origin.] 

1 . trans. Hunting, (See quots.) 

2575 Turbervile Bk. Feuerie 242 When he is hunted and 
doth first leave the herde we say that he is syngled or era- 
prymed. 2590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting Civb, Put pur 
hounds softly vpon, for he wil fall oft at the beginning; 
which although the Huntsman see, yet must he glue libertie 
to the yoong houndes to imprime him themselues. 2656 
Blount Glossogr.y Emprimed, a term used by Hunters 
when a Hart first^ forsakes the Herd. 2706 PiiiLLirs, To 
imprime (in Hunting)^ to unharbour, rouzc, or dislodge a 
Wild Beast ; A Deer is also said to be imprimed when she 
is forc’d to foreake the Herd. 2775 in Ash. 

2 . To begin^ commence, initiate, enter upon. 

1637 ^yoTTON in Reti^. (1651) 441 To trouble you .. about 

the yet imperfected, though wel imprimed, Business of New- 
Windsor. 

Hence Imprl’mlng vbl, sb., beginning, com- 
mencement ; entering upon action. 

^ c 1633 Wotton In Relig. (1651) 455 After their imprimlng 
in France I could wish them to mount the Pirenies into 
Spaine. a 2639 Ibid. 6 These were both their springings 
and Imprimings, as I may call them, 
t Impri-me, sb. JJimting. Obs. [f. psec. vb.] 
The act of ‘ impriming ’ a deer. 

2590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting C\y\i, And beln^ sure it 
his owne Deere, he may giue one gibbet, at euerj’ imprime, 
and no more. 2703 Rules Chnlity xi6 If you be a hunting 
the Buck [with a noble person), , . suffer him to come ia 
first to the death or imprime. 2742 Compi. Faxn, Piece ii. 
i. 293 If he be sunk, and the Hounds thrust him up, 'tis 
call'd an Imprime, and the Company all sound a Racheat. 

, + Z'mprimeilt. Obs. rare. fad. L. impriment- 
em, pres. pple. of impnmh'e to Impress.] Some- 
thing that impresses or imprints. 

276a Sterne 7V. Shandy V. xl, It is inherent in the seeds 
of all animals, and may be preserved . . by consubstaniials, 
impriments, and occludents [cf. Imprinter, quot. 1638]. 

t Imprimery, Ohs. Also -ie. [a. F. impri- 
inerie printing, printing-house, f. rmpnmertopTmt, 
imprimeur printer: see -ERV.] 

1 . A printing-office or printing-house. 

2663 Sig/td OJifee Doequet Bk. Aug. (P. R. O.), A new 
erected office for the surveying of the Imprimery and print- 
ing presses and to grant the same to Roger Le Strange £sq[., 
together with the sole lycencingof all ballads Ietc.|. 2679 m 
Gutch Coll. Cur. I, 272 Several persons furnisht ,, an 

Imprimer>’, with all the necessaries thereof. <*1685 Ld. 
Arlington To Oxford Univ. (T.), You have those con- 
veniences for a great imprimerie, which other universities 
cannot boast of. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5), Imprimery, a 
Printing House. 

2 . Printing. 

2682 Wood Life 25 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 529 Afte^^vard he 
surveyed the places of imprimerie. 

3 . A print or impression. / 

2674 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4). 2706 Phillips, Im- 

pHmery . , an Impression, or Print. 

II Imprimis (imprai'mis), atlv. or adv. phr. 
Also 5-6 in primis, inprimis, 7 in-primis. [L. 
assimilated form of in primis, lit. * among the first 
things ^ *in the first place'.] In the first place; 
first. Orig. used to introduce the first of a number 
of items, as in an inventory or will ; thence in more 
general use. Now unusual. 

2465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 503. II. 189 Inprimis, 
a peyr brygandyrs, a salet (etc.). *548 Hall Chron., 

Hen. VIII 147 b, in primis, the Frenchc kyng sware to 
kepe peace. 2616 Bullokar, Imprimis, first of ail. 
Farquhar Const. Coup. 1. ii. Wks. 1892 I. 14* In a month s 
space, have I gained — let me see, imprimis, Colonel btandard. 
1700 Congreve Way cf World iv. v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 278/1 
Imprimis then, I covenant, that your acquaintance be 
general. <2x774 Goldsm. /V«u Simile 15 ImPnmis, pray 
observe his hat, Wings upon either side — mark that. 284* 
E. Fitzgerald ir/A (1889) I. 89 What made you write the 
verses if you were not moved by the picture imprimi'*- 
2860 All Year Round No. 63. 304 Imprimis, then, wbo can 
make a will ? 

t Imprimitive (impri-mitiv), o. Obs. rare. 
[f. Im-^ -f Primitive.] Not primitive ; not follow- 
ino: primitive usage or tradition. 

a 17.6 W. Reeves Serm. (1729). 2 S 9 . 1 °“? 

contempt and ridicule which some imprimitive Divi > 
late have put upon it. . i rr t « j. 

timprinerpiate, Obs. rare- . [f- 
principi-um beginning + -ate-.] ithout a be- 
ginning or origin. 

1683 Cave EccUsiastici, Eusehlus 31 God .. has “ proper, 
unbegotten, imprincipiate Deity. 

Xmprint (i'mprint), sb. Forms ; 5 ^ 

prayntfe, enprinte, enprynte, 6 imprynt©? . 
imprent, 7- imprint. [ME. iypt empreynle, 
-printe, a. F. empreinte * a stampe, a violent assault - 
(Cotgr.), ppl. sb. from empreind-re (pa. pjjle- 
preSnf); the prefix suhseq. conformed toj-’ 
next. Empreinte was a formation of the same 
class as armie, assise, conduite, etc.] 

I. 1 . A figure impressed or imprinted upon 



IMPRINT. 


something ; a mark produced by pressure on a 
surface ; an impression, stamp. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Le^. iog b/2 Thy seal wherein is then- 
prynte of the crosse. 15*6 PUp-, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 
304 The Vernacle, whiche is the very similitude & im- 
prynte of thy blessed & gloryous vysagc. 1585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 31 As into the wax the seals imprent Is lyke 
a scale. j8^ J. Batman in Cornwallis New^ iPorld (1855) 
I. 411, I requested the chief , . to give the imprint of his 
mark. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. Devil's BHd^e, I showed 
you . . a bowlder Marked with the imprint of his shoulder. 

b. fig. A character impressed upon something; 

an attribute communicated* by, and constituting 
evidence of, some agency ; ‘ stamps, ^ impression’. 
^ c j6ob Shaks. .SV?««. Ixxvii, The vacant leaues thymindes 
imprint will beare. 1854 J. S. C. Napoleon (1855) 

I. xxxti. 490 He has left upon the Continent an imprint of 
beneficence which lime can not efface. 1874 Symonds Sk. 
Italy ^ Greece (1898) I. xi. 215 The form-giver has stamped 
his thought .. and fire has made that imprint permanent. 

c. A representation or type of something. 

• ^857-8 Sears Aihan. xvii. 148 Has God hung down these 
pictures as the most perfect imprints of the good and 
fair ? 

■ 2 . t a. The condition of being printed, printed 
form, ‘ print ’ (in- pkr. Obs.. b. The 

printing of a book, etc. c. Something printed, an 

* impression * of a writing. 

, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 57, I haue sette them in cnprinte 
according to the translacion of Treuisa. 14SS — Ckas. GU 
2, 1 late had fynysshed in enprynte the book of the noble 
& vyctotyous kyng Arthur. 1882 N. ff Q. 6th Ser. V. 300/x 
An imprint of a part of Roger Dodsworth’s Yorkshire col- 
lections. Mod. (Review) In Mr. Martineau’sopinibnZurich 
is the most probable place of imprint. 

3 . The name of the publisher, place of publica- 
tion, and date, printed in a book, usually at the 
foot of the title-page (formerly often at the end of 
the book) ; also, the name of printer and place of 
printing, printed at the end of the book, or on the 
back of the title-page : these are distinguished as 

publisher s imprint printer's imprint, 

X790 Brit. Grit, Feb. (T.), The imprint, as it is called In 
technical language, ‘E Typographeo Clarendoniano', or 
*At the Clarendon Press', i86o,Sala L<idy Chester/, JPref. 
3 Many professional critics confine their labours to review- 
ing the title and imprint of a book. 1893 E. G. Duff Early 
printed Bks, 138 From the time ofCaxton's death, m 1491, 
to the time when his own name first appears in an imprint, 
Wynkyn de Worde printed five books. 

. b. Extended use •- see quot. 

C. A. Cutter Rules Did, Caial.^ § *36 The Imprint 
consists of place of publication, publisher’s name, date, 
number of volumes, typographic form, number of pages, 
and number of maps, engravings, and the like. 

+ 11 . 4 . An onset, assault, charge. CC lu- 
PRESSION I b. Obs, 

C1489 Ckxtou Blanckardyn xx. 62 So moche he made 
atte the first empraynte, that ar euere his spere was broken, 
he threwe doune ded syx of his enemyes.^^ — Pour Sottnes 
Aymonx 7 i,e,$-^ Echeoi theim overthrew vii knightes at that 
enpraynt. 

Imprint (impri’nt), v. Forms : a. 4-6 em-, 
en-, -print, -prynt, -prent, 5 enpreynt, em- 
prende, enprend. / 3 . 5 inprent, impraynt, 
imprend, 5 (6 Sci) imprent, 6 imprynt, 5- im- 
print. [ME. emprcyntc'it, -prent-, -print-, partly 
a. OF. empreinte-r, -priente-r, a secondary vb. 
(through empreinte sb.) from emprcind-re (pa. pple. 
empreint') ‘ to print, also to assaile or set on with 
violence* (Cotgr.) late pop. L. 

impremh'c, for cl.L. imprimh'e to impress, imprint ; 
partly (in form emprende) immediately from em- 
pretnd-re ; the eventual form being largely due to 
the F. pa. pple, empreint ‘ imprinted and the prefix 
conformed to L. as in Impbint sb. ; cf. Print 7^.] 

. 1 . trails. To mark by pressure ; to impress, stamp 
(a figure, etc. on something) ; to delineate by pres- 
sure. In first quot., to take an impression of (a 
solid body). 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 873 This fresshe May , . In 
warm wex hath emprented [Hari. empryntedj the clyket 
And Damyan..The cliket countrefeted pryuely. C1420 
Lydg. Thebes 901 The Carectys of his woundes olde Upon 
his fete emprented wonder depe. 130* Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. so Unlo whome we haue enprjmted 
in the forhede the sygne of the crosse. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. 26^1 Inprentyn {MSS, K. & S, 
imprenlyn), infrimo. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 26 
Leaving with them a Seale which did imprint with inke this 
word REII. rti63x Drayton Quest Cynthia vii, Then 
looking on the ground, The shape of her most dainty foot 
Imprinted there 1 found. X670-98 LaSSE^ Voy. Italy \ 1 . 
22 'i'he Volio Santo or print of our Saviour s face, which he 
imprinted in the handkerchief of St.Veronica. x8ra Dickens 
E, Drood ill, Each sometimes slops and slowly imprints 
a deeper footstep in the fallen leaves. ^ 

+ b. To portray (by some printing process). Obs. 

Hohody Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 

309 Let him be straight imprinted to the life; His picture 
shall be set on every stall. 

+ 2 , To impress (letters or characters) on paper 
or the like by means of type; to Print (a book 
or writing). Obs, , , , . 

a. 1474 Caxton Ckesse Pref., By cause thj-s sayd book is 
ful of holsom wysedom . . I have purposed to enpnrnle iL 
1477 — in Earl Rh>ers' Dictes 145 Here endeth the book 
named the dictes or sayengis of the philosophres enprjTited 
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by me William Caxton at Westmestre the yere of our lord 
.M.cccc.lxxvij. 1493 Petrojtilla {ad/in.\ Empryntyd by Ry- 
chard Pynson. 1496 Bk, St, AUtans, Fishing 41 Yf it were 
enpryntyd allone by itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet. 1538 
Balb Thre Lowes 1971 Enprent their declaracyon. 

^ ci^oo 4 -Cow//. Ke«7/x(Coiophon),Thys 

in pryntide In westmoster in kyng strete-. For me julianus 
Notarii. 1509 Barclay (title-jj.), Inprenlyd 

in the Cyte of London in Fletestre at the signe of Saynt 
George By RychardePynson. 1548 Id.KL.i^Chron.Men. VIII 
186 Willyam Tyndale had newly translated and imprinted 
the Newe Testament in Englishe. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
(1864) 21 Imprentit, In the yeir of God Ane m.u.clui. 1576 
Fleming Pauopi, Epist, 114 notcy So are thewoordes set 
down in three auncient copies; and not. .as in some bookes 
it is imprinted. x6xx Bible {title-PX Imprinted at London 
by Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie.^ 2631 Hobbes 11. xxx. 176 Clean paper, 

fit to receive whatsoever.. shall be Imprinted in them. 1709 
Swift Merlin's Proph,^ In an old edition of Merlin’s pro- 
phecies, imprinted at London .. in the year 1530. 

3 . fig, a. To impress on or fix in the mind, 
memory, etc. ; formerly often, to impress on one’s 
own mind, consider or remember carefully. 

a. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. metr. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) 

Ymagynacions of sensible thingesweerenenpreynted \Add. 
HtS. {a 1420) inprenttd] in to sowjes fro bodies with-owte 
forth, Merch. 7 *. 934 Ye been so depe enprented 

in my tboght, 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. What that 
she sawe both in minde & thought She all emprynteth. 

<r z440 Capgrave .?/. A’Vr/Z. 111.580 Soo enprended it is On-to 
hir herte. 1493 Festivatt (W.de W. 1515) 125 These vysyons 
were soo enprynted in this chyldes mynde. 2553 Douglas 
jEneis xii. x. 16 Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
All suddanly the figure dyd emprent \MS, imprent). 

_ A et 1420 [see a. c 1374I. t46x Poston Lett, No. 423 II. 
66 Sorowe is imprended in myn hertl 1490 Caxton Eueydos 
xiii. 48 Desirynge the presence of Eneas by Imagyna- 
cyon impraynied wythin the fauntasme of her entende- 
mente, 1529 More Com/, ngst. Trib. ij. Wks. 1196/1 Some 
..haue with long and often thinking thcron, imprinted that 
feare so sore in iheyr ymaginacion. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 24 Imprint this in thy memorie. 1643 Milton 
Divorce ir. iv, Not otherwise then to the law of nature and 
of equity imprinted in us seems correspondent. 1712 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 415 p6 Every thing that is Maj'estick im- 
prints an Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind of the 
Beholder. 1796 Morse Amer.Ceog. 1. 95 It is the business 
of the women to notice evenr thing that passes, to imprint 
it on their memories. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith ». 75 
As we are incorrectly wont to say. Imprint themselves on 
the memory; but to speak more justly, which memory 
firmly retains. 

b. To impress (a quality, character, or distin- 
guishmg mark) on or in a peison 01 thiug; to 
communic«ate, impart. In pass, of a quality^, etc, : 
To exist strongly marked in or on a person, etc. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 273 b, Why than sholde 
we be aboute to imprynt suche swetenesse in to carnall 
affeccyons? 1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 53 Euen in 
the vices themselues there remain emprinted some leauinges 
thereof. 16x5 G. Sandys Trov. 60 Repugnant to .sound 
reason, and that ivisedome which the Divine hand bath 
imprinted in his workes. 2744 Aken.side Pleas. Itnag. iii. 
523 God alone, when first hts active hand Imprints the 
secret byass of the soul. *853 J. H, Newman //w/.d’A. (1873) 
II. I. iii. 118 The misery and degradation which are at 
present imprinted on the very face of the soil. 

4 . iransf. To make an impression or impressed 

figure upon ; to stamp or impress (something) with 
a figure, etc, ‘ 

CX400 Maundcv. (1839) xxii. 239 Money.. Of iclhcr em- 
prented or of papyre. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot. I. I The way. .sa deip imprented with the futstepis of 
thair foirbears. 17x7 Prior Henry 4- Emma 655 She. .secs 
his num'rous herds imprint her sands. i8i8 Mrs. Shelley 
Frankenst. i. (1865) 10 A land never before imprinted by 
the foot of man. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4" Pal. xiv, (1858) 452 
The roche.. pointed out ..as imprinted with the footstep of ^ 
our Saviour. 

b. fig. {iransf, from 3 a and b). To impress with 
some feeling, quality, etc. ; also of the quality, To 
be impressed upon, manifest itself in. 

, <2x732 Csy Arachftezo-j Dread omnipotence Imprints his 
face. 1765 H. Walpole c)/r<»«/<7i, Manfred, .had imprinted 
her mind with terror. 

Xmpriuted (imprimt^),^/. a. [f, prec. vb. + 
-EdI.J Impressed, stamped, printed : see the verb. 

1561 T. Norton Cn/o/«V /«x/. i. 3 b, This imprinted per- 
suasion of God is of most greate force. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (x 8 i 8 ) 140 As the wax is idmed to the imprinted 
.seal. X836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost., Shame iii, 
Saviour! wash out the imprinted shame. I'i^CenturyMag. 
XXXVl. 763/x Tlie bearer of the imprinted piece of paper. 
Xmpriziter (impri*ntw). £f. as prec. + -ER^.j 
One who or that which imprints or impresses ; 
t a printer {ohsi). With quot- 1638 cf. Impriment. 

1548-9 (Mar.)Z/{’. Co7n. PrayerColo^on, The Imprinter to 
sell this Booke in (Jueres. 1561 1 ’. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
Pref. Contents, i doe pray and request the Readers that if 
they doe finde any (mistakes), they shall advertise the Im- 
printer. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Li/e 4- Death 421^ Mala- 
ctssation is wrought, by Consubstantials; by Imprinters; 
and by Closers up. (Bacon Hist. Vitoe 4 - Mortis Canon 
xxvi.443 MalacissaliofitjperConsubstanlialia, Imprimentia, 

& Occludenlia.) a 1840 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 333 
Are forty winters such faint imprinters Of age on a thing of 
thy mould ? 

Imprinting (impri'nljg), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -INO T,] The action of the verb IsrpRiKx, q.v. ; 
printing (of books) (oAj.). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 262/x Inprtntynge, infressio. 1480 
CAXTONC/irv«.Z//^.ccIviL(i482)336 Aboute this lymeri455) 
the craft of enpryntynge was first founde in Magunce in 


Almayne. xs^ CJrafton Chrou.ll. 637 This yere one named 
Johannes Fauscius, a Germain, first found out the noble 
smcnce of Imprintyng in the Citie of Mentz. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon sAnsw. Osor. 480 b, The singular and most cxcel- 
lent Art of Empnnting. 2628 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
1 . 621 The imprinting of such as are written against them, 
and in defence of the Orthodox Church, are hindred. 

Impri-nting*,///. n. [-ing 2] That imprints : 
see the verb. In quot., fThat imprints or im- 
presses something on the mind, impressive {pbs.'). ' 

c 1592 Bacon Pleas. (2870) 22 Him that would offer 

the most pleasing object to the most imprinting sence. 
Hence t ImpxrntinKly adv. Obs.y impressively. 
2594 Nashe 7 Vm?rx 0/ Hight Giij, To the end their 
naturall . . portions might be more imprinlingly apprehended. 
Xniprison (impri'z'n), V. Forms : a. 3-4 ©n- 
prisone, 4 enprisounne, -presone, 5 -prisoun, 
-prysone, emprison©, -oun, -presouu, 6 en- 
prison, -pryson, 6 emprison. 0 . 5- imprison, 
(5-6 in-, 6 imprysoD, ympreson). [ME., a. OP'. 
en-, emprisoncr (\2ih c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
emprisonner^ f, cn-, in- (In- 2) + pnson Prison : 
cf. Pr. empreisonar, It. iinprigionare.'] 

1. traits. To put into prison, to confine in a prison 
or other place of confinement ; to detain in custody, 
to keep in close confinement; to incarcerate. 

a. X297 R. (Stoua (Rolls) 9521 Muche robherie me dude 
aboute m euerich toun, And bounde men & enprisonede, vor 
te hii finede raunson, Sir Fey-umb. 2181 Enprisone 

hem her wij>-inne |3y_ tours, & so per let hem lye. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 19 Guytoga .. empresound him in \>e 
castell. Ibid. x. 40 He was emprbouned in many placez. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 376 He did emprison them in 
dyverse prisons, commaundyng the jaylours to kepe them 
j street in Irons. 2574 tr.Z/V//r/o«’f TVnnw 43 a, He maye 
enprison his villaine. 

• /S. c 2450 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 464 note (MS. 
Coll, Arms) The Kj-nge-.toke thisGeffray, and imprisoned 
him. 1513 Bradshaw .S'/. IVerburge i. 1599 And now into 
Egypt yonge loseph was solde, There was inprysoned by 
a false conlectour. 2522 More De Quai. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 
In worse case be we, than those y‘ be taken & imprisoned 
for theft. x6ii Bible Acts xxii. 19 Lord, they know that 
I imprisoned [Tindale presoncdl .. them that beleeued on 
thee. X77t yuuius Lett. xliv. 236 They have no legal au- 
thority to Imprison any man. 2845 S. Austin Untike's 
p/ist. Re/. Ill, 621 They imprison men and women, and 
jnake inquisition into their faith. 

b. In more general sense ; To confine. 
e 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. iv, Since imprison’d in 
Tuy mother Thou me frecd'st. x6io Shaics. Temp, t. iu 278 
She did confine thee.. Into s\ clouen Pyne, within which rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painefully remaine A dozen yeeres. 
2652 Hobbes Levinth, 11. xxl. 107 All living creatures, whilst 
they are imprisoned with walls, or charms. 168* Creech 
Lucretius (1683) Jv. 210 As when the hindrlng door Im- 
prisons up the longing Eye no more. 2725 \Vatts Logic 
ii. iv. § 6 If a Man imprison himself in his Closet, and 
employ the most exquisite Powers of Reason to find out the 
Nature of Things.^ <25822 Keats Ode Melancholy 29 If 
thy mistress some rich anger shows, Imprison her soft hand, 
and let her rave, 5842 Lane Arab. il/s. 1 . 97 Therefore 
willT put thee to death imprisoned In this bottle. 

2 . Iransf. fig. To confine, shut up ; in various 
connexions, in which either the confining agent or 
cause, or the object confined, or the nature of the 
confinement, or both, are other than physical, or in 
which the object is inanimate. 

<22533 bo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nnvj, 
Thou enprysonedst my harte at thy wyndowe. 1576 F lcm- 
INC Panopl. Epist. 78 Alas .. that we ,, should be thus im- 
prisoned in perplexities. 5613 Purckas Pilgrimage {1614) 
429 They have much gold, but hold it an high offence to 
imprison it. .in Chests or Treasuries. Ibid. 739 An exireame 
Fogge, as double gard to that Hand (uncerlaine weather 
to fortifie it, or to imprison them). 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, 55 At this time such raine, thunder and lightning fell 
upon us, that wee were imprisoned in our Tents. 1671 
hiiLTON Samson 8, I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also. 2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 519 
It is a great mistake . . so far to Imprison our love to our 
selves, as to make it inconsistent with charily towards 
others,^ 2692 Tryon IVisd. Dictates^ Imprison thy Tongue 
lest it imprison thee. <2 1700 Drvdcn (J.), 7 'ry to imprison 
the resistless wind. 2820 Keats St. Agnes Ii, The sculptured 
dead . . Emprison'd in black, purgatorial rails. 

Hence Izupri’soned ppl, a., Impri'sonlzx^ vhl. 
sb. cds^ppl. a. ; Impri'soner, one who imprisons. 

25*9, More Suppi, Sou/ys Wks. 327/2 These poore em- 
prisoned scutes whome Christ , . by his precious bloude . . 
delyuered out of the lake of fyre wherin they lay bounden 
for their sinnes. c 154a Udall in Roaster D. (Shaks. Soc.) 
p.xix, None ympresonyng, noo tormentes. 26x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 243 Which heates the imprisoning rockes, when Iwt 
it growes. 2656 Prvnne Rights Eng. Freemen 30 Any 
Levier of them (taxes), or imprisoner <5f refuscre of them. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 107 The imprisoned 
officer was liberated, 2879 Geo, Eliot Such 14 

A partial release from the imprisoning verdict, that a mans 
philosophy is the formula of his personality. 

“t Impri’SOn, Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb-j Im- 
prisonment. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxur. (Percy Soc) 259 But yet 
they hoped for lo'havc releve Of Iheyr impnson ubicn did 


them so greve. 

Xmprisonable (impri z nab 1), a. [f- prec. vb. 

+ -ABLE.] Capable of or liable to imprisonment. 

26*2 Calais Stat. Snoers ^1647) I 
a person is both Fineable and Imprisonable. 2659 RtSHW. 
Uist. Coll. 1. S33 He said he would prove a free man im- 
prisonable upon command. or pleasure, inthoui cause ex- 
pressed, to b^ibsolutely in worse case then a 5 -illaim 
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Imprisonment (impri'z’nment). Forms: see 
Imprison. [ME. eii-, eviprisonement, a. AF. en- 
prisouuement ifinXXaxC), OF. emprisoimevieiit{}'^\.\i 
c.), f. emprisonner to Isiprison + -ment.] 

The action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of 
being imprisoned ; detention in a prison or place 
of confinement ; close or irksome confinement ; 
‘ forcible restraint within hounds ’ ; incarceration. 

a. [129* Brittok 1. ii. § 11 Sur peyne de enprisounement 
et de greef raunsoun.] 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 46 On payne 
of enprysonment & putlyne in stokkci, 1389 in Eu^.Gthis 
(1870) 5 He shall] haue xiiij d. duryng hys cnprcsonement, 
euery wyk. 0x440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T, S.) 93 In fals 
enpnsonement, or fals qwest, or false dome. 1590 H. Bar. 
ROW in Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Art. "Dijb, I . . haue 
eucr since bene kept in most streight emprisonment. 

p. X41S Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Of paNme of 
forfaiture of yaire wapen and inprisonment of yaire bodys. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 Inprisonment of hur bodyes 
at tne kynger wylle. X5I3 _More Rich. ///, SVks. 55/1 For 
they would remembre their imprisonment. 1651 Hodqes 
Leviatk. 11, xxviii. 164 ItnpHsonmeni^ is when a man is by 
publique Authority deprived of liberty. 1780 Borkh Sp. 
Bristol previous to Elect. Wks. Ill, 389 it is but six or 
seven years since a clergyman of the name of Malgny. .was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the 
functions of his Kcligion. X817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Prius (ed, 4) II. 851 An action for false imprisonment w.as 
brought by a native and inhabitant of Minorca .. against 
the governor of the island. 

b. transf. and^/^. See Imprison v. a. 

1576 Into the slavishe imprison* 

ment of vices most detestable : y'ea, into that bondage it 
bringeth them, c x6r4 Sir \V. Mure Dido ^ eEneas 1. aix 
At such impresonement they oft, repining, Lowd bellowing 
all break out._ 1670 Clarendon Conteinpi. Ps. in Tracis 
(1727) 611 No imprisonment so unworthy, as to be inclosed 
by our servants, by our own narro*w and sordid affections, 
1856 KfMv.Arct.Expl. II. xviii. 187 The manl^ fortitude 
with which they bore up during this painful imprisonment. 

t Impri’vacy, v. Oh. rare, [f. Im- i + Pri- 
VACY.] trans. To place in privacy ; to secrete, 
a 1670 Hacket Cent, Serm. (1675) 600 To what purpose 
doth . . Saul imprivacy himself in a cave ? 

Imprive ; see Ibipreve. 
t Improa'cliablei tr* Oh, In 6 improche- 
able. Im- - + Proche v. to approach + -able.] 
Unapproachable. 

X57X biCGES Pantom, i. xi. Dij b, With the ayde of two 
places to search out improcheablc heightes. 

Improbability (imprpbabMlti). [f. Improb- 
able; see -ITT, Cf. F, improbabiliU (1776).] 
The quality of being improbable; unlikelihood. 

1598 Florio, /mProhlahyiiia^ improbabilltie. 16x7 I^fonv- 
SOS liin, 11. 24S The improbabilitie of their comnung, 2690 
Locke Hum. Utid. iv. xv, 352 But there [are] degrees .. 
from the very neighbourhood of Certainty and Evidence, 
quite do^vn to Improbability and Unlikeliness, even to 
the Confines of^Impossibility. X749 F, Smith Voy. Disc. 
II. 33a The sending a Person over Land, carries not the 
least Air of Improbability with it. 1862 Heurtley in Repl. 
to Ess. ff Rev, S44 There is no longer any antecedent im- 
probability to be overcome. 

b. with an and pL An instance of this ; an im- 
probable circumstance ; something unlikely. 

x6xx CoRYAT Cr7/if//iVr 97 It is a meere improbability, yea 
and an impossibility, that this should be the true Serpent. 
1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ O. T. v._i. It is the praise of 
omnipotencie to worke by improbabilities. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 76 Which is to add another Improbability to all that 
liave gone before. 1876 Mozley Univ.Senn. v, ixi A uni- 
versal empire. .is. .a physical improbability. 

Impro'babili^e, v. rare, [f. Improbable + 
-IZE.] trails. To render improbable. 

■ 1820-27 BENTHAMFn/ic. Judic. Proced. Pref.Wks. 1828-43 
IL 5/2 The fear of seeing real improvement obstructed and 
even improbabilized by the creation of new offices, with 
enormous salaries attached to them. 

Improbable (imprp-bab’l), a. [ad. L, impro- 
.bdbil-is, Him- (Isr- 2) +probdbilis probable, likely: 
cf. F. improbable (1611 in Cotgx.).] 

- 1 . Not probable ; not likely to be trae ; not easy 
to believe ; unlikely. 

2598 Florjo, Improbaiile, that cannot be prooued, improb- 
able, x6oo E. Blount tr. Cofiestaggio go ITiey pleaded 
•against the most Christian Queene, that her pretention was 
improbable. x6oi Shaks. Txvel. N. iii, iv. 141 If tjiis were 
plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne it as an improbable 
fiction. -17x0 Steele & Addison Taller No. 254 t 2 Were 
they not so well attested, [they] would appear altogether 
improbable. 2770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 193, I think it was 
highly improbable. x86o Tyndall Glae. n. xxx. 407 , 1 agree 
,.in regarding the explanation as improbable. 

b. Qualifying a clause, usually introduced by it. 
16x7 Moryson /tin. i. 30 Though it bee improbable that 

there should be any want of waters. 1674 tr. Schepfers 
Lapland It is very improbable that so many Christian 
Kings should take no care of propagating their Religion. 
1790 Paley Horx Paul.^ Rom. i. 11 It is in the highest 
degree improbable that it should have been the effect of 
contrivance and design. 1836 Macaulay Ess.^ Temfile 
(1887) 448 When two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten. Mod. That he 
will succeed is highly improbable. 

c. With complement, rare. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb.wn. § 179 Nor was the design 
improbable to succeed. s6s^-66l.v. Okrery PurSheuissa 
(1676} 24Z His Love could not be more improbable of suc- 
cess than Pcrolla’s had been. , , , 

• 2 . In pregnant sense: Unlikely to ‘do , suit, etc. 

2659 hXmmo.sd On Ps. civ. 16-18 And that in the most im- 
probable soile. 


Hence Impro’bableness, improbability. 

X727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Improbably (impr^*babli), adv. [f, prec. + 
-LY 2 ^ In nn impiobable manner ; without likeli- 
hood. 

(Usually qualifying the statement as a whole, and denoting 
that it is not likely to be true ; now chiefly in not improb- 
ably ^ an expression for * with more or less probability *.) 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. xili. 229 That he lived 
and writ in these parts, is not improbably collected from the 
Epistles that passed betwixt him and Artaxerxes, 1670 
Milton Hist. Eug. jji. Wks. (2847) 504/2 Dion.etb, an 
imaginary king of Britain, or duke of Cornwal, who im- 
probably sided with them against his own countrj*. a 2691 
Boyle(J.), He speaks very improbably, aiBoS HvRVtprop/t. 
App. (K.>, A few years more may, not improbably, le.ive 
him without one admirer. Mod. He is coming 10 Oxford 
soon, and may not improbably call on me. 

i I'xnprobatef «. Obs. rare—^. In 6 (.SV.) -at. 
[f. L. improbat-ns blamed, condemned, or L. im- 
wicked : see - ate ‘-J Wicked. 

2596 Dalrymple Xr. Leslies Hist. Scot. iv. 220 Throuch 
his awnecxemple the improbat he teached. 

flmprobate, Obs, rare^^. [f. L. impro- 
bdt-^ p^. stem of improhdre to disapprove, blame, 
condemn, reject, make void, f. »;//- (Im- 2 ) +probdre 
to make good, pronounce good, approve.] trans. 
To disapprove, disallow. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Improhate, to disallow, to dis- 
praise, or dislike. 

Improbatiou JL. impro- 

bdiion-emt n. of action from improbarex see Im- 
TROBATE V, Cf. K. improbation (1504 in Hatz.- 
Darm.'),] 

*{• L Disapprobation, disapproval. Obs. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 225/2 He with-bolds 
from answering, cither in a|mrobation, or improbation of 
something, a t6n Makton -SV/v/f. Ps. cxix. verse 143 Wks. 
1872 IX. 16 God discovered his approbation and improbation 
then more by temporal mercies and temporal judgments- 
T789 Bentiiam Wks. 1843 1 . 51 O’hcse, if they 

call it honour, will prefix an epithet of Improbation to it, 
and call it false honour. 

f 2 . Disproof, confutation. Obs. rare (in gen, 
sense : cf. ne.xt). 

xsst RecordeCaj/. Knovol, iv. (1556) ix8 As the firste im- 
probation doth reproue the flames of the e.irih belvrene 
caste and weste, , .so this second confutation improueth the 
opinion of platnesse beiwene south and north. 2657 Tom- 
linson Rotou^s DisP. 27s The conjecture is not worth the 
ii^robation. 2657 Physical Dict.^ Improbation^ disproving, 
o. .SV. Lauf, Disproof of a writ; an action 
brought to prove a document to be false or for^fed. 

c X57S Balfour Practicks (1754) 381 Aneni improbatioun. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 Tbe^first is called the direct 
maner of improbation. be the wilnes insert in the wreit, 
quhilk is taken to be improven. 1637 Rutherford Lett, 
(2862) 1 . 422 Summons of improbation to prove our charters 
of Christ to be counterfeits, are raised against poor souls. 

J- Louthian / brrw 0/ Process tgd.z) 15 Indicting the 
Prisoner in the Terms of the Uccrccl of Improbation. x86x 
W. Bell Diet. Laxv Scot.^ Improbation is the disproving 
and settingaside of -writs AvyirerV probative on the grounds 
of falsehood or forgery. The form of process by which this 
is generally done is an action of rcduciion-improbation. 

Improbative (imprp*bativ), a. [f. L. impro- 
bdt-f ppl. stem of improbdre Impbobatez/. +-ive.] 
L Liable to improbation or disproof ; not proved 
io be true or genuine. 

1754 Erskine Prittc. Se. Law{\Zogi 517 Where witnesses 
attest a deed without knowing the grantep and seeing him 
subscribe , , the deed is not only improbative, but such wit- 
nesses are declared accessory to forgery. 1866 Guide to 
Elgin Cathedral iv. 226 Some respect ought to be paid to 
■universal tradition however improbative. 

• 2 . 5 = Improbatory. 

2876 Loweli. Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 44 ‘The form or 
mode of treatment', he [Dantej says, ‘is definitive, divU 
sive, probative, improbative, and positive of examples 

Improbatory (imprp-batari), a. [f. as prec. 
-k -OBY.] Having the function of disproving ; in Sc. 
LaWi made in improbation or disproof of a writ. 

1838 in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, (1861) 76 [When the 
Avriting has been abidden by, the record is made up] by 
ordering a condescendence of articles improbatory, and 
answers containing articles approbatory, which shall be 
revised and accompanied with notes of pleas in law. xWi 
Ibid., These articles improbatory and approbatoiy- consist 
of articulate averments and answers . . setting forth the 
facts and circumstances relied on by the one party, as in- 
structing the alleged forgery or falsehood, and by the other, 
as showing the writing to lie genuine and fairly come by. 
flmprobe. Obs. rare, \jx.Oy, improbe {ifph. 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. I., itt^robtts bad, wirired, 
f. iin- (Im- 2^ ^ probtis good.] A wicked person. 

1484 Caxton Fables of^sop (1889] i The malycc off the 
ouylte people^ and the argument off the Jmprobes. 

Improbity (imprp-biti). [ad. L. improbitds, 
f, improbies wickedj persistent; cf. OF. improbiti 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.).} 

. + 1 . Persistency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use, 
^■2380 WvcLir Serm. Scl. Wks. II. 154 pis lastinge kn^k- 
ing is purging of man hat hah lyved synfully ; 
to his purpos is just tariyng'of God. .1883 Athenxum 
jg May 6sj T/m readerw'ho has had the improbity dn the 
untranslatable Latin sense of improSus) to follow M. Renan 
carefully. 

2. Wickedness, want of principle or integrity. 

2594 Hooker Reel. PoU iilj. §7 Persons excommunicable, 
yea and cast out for notorious improbitie. 1695 Ld. Preston 


Boeth.yj. 198 That the exuberant Improbity of ill Men may 
be repeli’d and abated. 2732 Medley Kolben’s Cape G. 
Hope I. 27 His countrymen, among whom;. all Improbity 
IS abhorred. ^ 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. vii. § 5 llie waste of 
Wealth occasioned to Society by human improbity. 

t I'lnprobouSt a. Obs. rare. [f. L. imp-ob-ns 
or F. improbe + -ous.] Wicked, unprincipled. 
Hence f I-mprofionsly wickedly; violently. 

2657 Tojilinson Renou's Disp. 295 One [nettle] whose 
leaves are iraprobously mordacious. Ibid. 596 Alas ! the 
improhous do so impose upon us. 

t Improbration. Obs. rare. [f. Isr - 1 + L. 
probr-um reproach + -ation ; cf. L. exprobnitio 
reproach, med.L. improbrds-us disgraceful, and 
OF. improperer to reproach as shameful, address 
reproaches to (whence perh. an OF. improptra- 
Reproach, reviling. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 301 They dyd Icade 
the bounden . . witli all . . improbracyons, sclaunders, false 
contumelyes. 

+ ImproceTOUS, a. Ohs, rare^^. [f. L. f/;t- 
procer-us not tall + -ous.] So i* Improco'rity. 

2656 Blount G/ossogr.^ Improceror/s, low, not tall. 2658 
pHiLLirs, Improcerlty, a lownesse, want of tallncsse. 

+ Impro'creable, a. Obs. rare'"'^, [ad, L. 
imprdcredbiUs that cannot be procreated.] • So 
t ImprocreabiTity. (See quots.) 

2623 CocKCRAM, Improcreahle^ not begotten. 1658 Phii^ 
LIPS, Improcreabilityi a barrennesse, or unaptnessc to pro- 
create. 


Improcurabrlity. rare. [f. *vnprocurablt 
(f. In- 2 + Procurable) : see -ity.] The condition 
of being unprocurable. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights «5* Ins, II. xxxiti. 619 Absolute 
novelty and improcurabiiity elsewhere or forever, 

t Improdu’ced, ///- a, [f. Im- 2 + Produced.] 
Not produced from anything else; unproduced. 

1662 Stillincfl. Orir. Sacr. iii. ii. § lo There will bee 
three real improduced things. 1692 Ray Dtssol. World 
(1713) 4 They make no mention of the Creation of this 
Chaos, but seem to look upon it as self-existent and im- 
produced. 

Improduxible, a. rare, [f. Im- 2 + Produ- 
cible.] Incapable of. being produced ; nnprodu- 
cible ; unfit to be produced, unpresentable. 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11, viii. 381 Wc cannot produce 
them, and that because they are absolutely improducible. 
2B20 Colton Lacon L 93 Dr, Johnson was pronounced to 
be an improducible man by a Courtier. 

t Improdu'ction. Obs, rare, [f. Im -2 + Pro- 
liucTiON.j The condition of not having been pro- 
duced from anything else. 

2662 Stillincfl. Orig, Sacr. hi. ii, § xo The eternity and 
jmproduciion of matter as the passive principle of thing'h 
2678 (iuDwoRTi! Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 6. 197 Hermogenes and 
oiherls] ...assert the self-existence and Improduciton of the 
flatter. to 

t Improfi-xience. Ohs.rare'^'^. [f. 
Pboficience.] ■= ne.xt. , . ^ ^ 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vii. I 7 This misplacing hath 
caused a deficience, or at least a great improficieuce in tne 
Sciences. ’ ^ 

’ Improfi-Xieucy. Now rare. Also 7 in-. [»• 

Im -2 + Pboficiekoy.] Lack of proficiency; un- 
skilfulness, backwardness. 

1647 Boyle Let. 20 Feb. in Wks. /X772) L Life 35 T"® 
excellency of the Ministry, since wailed on by such an im* 
proficiency, increases my presaging fears. 1661 Feltham 
Resolves n. xlv. 271 The least neglect does steal us into 
improficiency and offence. 2675 C). Walker, etc. Paraphr . 
Heb. 21 Gently taxing their negligence and inpronmency. 
1B07 Outing S.) XXX. 354/1 Knowing my own iinpro- 
ficiency, I almost feared to tempt the giant game. ^ 

i Improfi'cnous, a. Obs. rare—K , [f. IM-- 
+ pKOPicuous.] Unprofitable. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropouiet. 5^ We need not doubt *abe 
away and freely to coerce that improffcuous rnalter of hair. 

tlmprO'fitaWe, a- Ohs. A1®0 4-5 m- [b 
Im- - + Profitable,] Not profitable, unprofitable. 

a laae Prose Psalter llifi]. 4 Hij ben made inprofitsble. 
1434 fillsvN Mending Life xx. 124 Qwateuer he do, inpro- 
fetabyll & intollerabyll it semys. 1558 Kennedy 
Tractive in iPfirf/-. Joe. Msec. (sSh) s2S 
our purpose. 1660 Sh.ibrock Vegetables 87 Weeds, ler , 
heath, broom and other improhlable wgetable& 7 5 
Bkadeey Fam. Did. s.v. MUk. The only Way lo make 
a Cow dry and utterly improfitable for the Hairy. 

Hence timpro-fitableaess, unprofitableness. 
a 2643 J. Shute Judgem. < 5 - jl/tfrry (1645) 17^ . ^ 'Ifr vour 
wish that they had never scene your faces, because 01 ) 
improfitablenesse. . _ Pj 2 4. 

Improgressive (impr^jgre-siv), a. (im- r 
Progressive,] Not progressive ; uuprogressn e. , 
2809-20 Coleridge A'rzV/mf (1818) III. 179 
arrangement is not method. 2827 — Biog. • 4 *^* L ^ p-n* 
The immense empire of China improgi^^ive for p / 

•luries. -2827 De Quincev Wks. (1800) IV. 399 
cities in England, imperial cities without manu 
Germany, are all in an improgressive condition. , . 

' Hence Impro^re-ssively adv., wi^out ^ 

progress or advance; Improgre'ssiveness, 
quality of being improgressive, stationary ' 

,^18.7-48 Hare Guesses Ser. Ii. (i 8 s 9 > B'o Tb' 

Atlaatk, over which men had for ages been “''iff ° 
fro almost improgressively. ibid. 312 
scandal of philosophy, lU improRressivTijM, '"ay 
accounted for. 18,9 Frasers Mag. XIX- “S ‘ 
alleged improsrcssivcness of China that startles the i 
gination. 
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t Improli'fio, a. Obs. [f. Iji- ~ + Prolific.] 
Not prolific ; unprolific. 

ai66t Fuller Worthies^ Harifordsh, ir. (1662) 22 Many 
Worthies, who are . . either improlifick, or have Children. :« 
gfuiloruvi vitupeHum. x686 VvarStaffordsh. 234 Imperfect, 
improlific eggs, which will never produce Chicken. 

'l-Iiaproli*fical,fl. Obs, [f.lM-2 + piioLiFicAL.] 
«prec. 

S646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. JSp. ir. i. 50 That . . which is 
not watery and improHficall will not conglaciate. 1656 
Blount Glosso^., Imprplijical, .. not apt to have issue. 

+ Improu'ficate, v, Obs, [f, Im- i + Peolifi- 
CATE z/.J irans. To render prolific, to fertilize. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvi. 371 The inordin- 
ate longitude of the organ, .m.ay bea meanes toimproUficate 
ihe.seed. 1650 Ibid. (ed. 2) 151 A greater difficulty, .is, how 
the sperm of the Cock improlificates and makes the ovall 
conception fruiifull. 

tImpronii'SCUOUS,a. Obs. rare. [t'L.im- 
promisai-tts + -oua.] Unmixed, unmingled. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 179* T. Tavlor Proclus I. 
I>xsseri. p. Ixxviii, The first is simple and impromiscuous. 

Xmpro'mpt, a. Obs. [ad. L. imprompt-sts, 
f. im- (1st- 2) -r promptus ready, Prosipt.] Not 
ready or prepared ; unready. 

17S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix. So imprompt ! so ill- 
prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

Impromptitude (imprp‘mPtitiKd). [f. Im- 2 
+ Peomptituue : cf. prec.] Want of promptitude 
or quickness in action ; unreadiness. 

1887 Story o/a Kiss III. xv. 267 His uncle’s reproach of 
his ‘ imprompiitude' was a different thing. 

Impromptu (imprp'mPtili), adv.y sb.^ adj. [ad. 
L, in prompiu in readiness, at hand Impromptus 
readiness), written as one word and with tnc n 
changed to in before /, as in F. impromptu (Moliere, 
3659), whence also the adj. and sb, uses.] 

A. adv. Without preparation or premeditation; 
off-hand, on the spur of the moment ; extempore. 

1669 Lady Chawortk in \ilk Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. V. II Air. Elliot ., desired Mr. Titus to make some 
verses . . which he did thus, impromptu [etc,]. 1788 Burns 
Let, to i\[rs, Dunlop 16 Aug., She sometimes hits on a 
couplet or two impromptu. 1791 Boswell *pohnson (i8xd) 
1 . 31 Hote^ This was made almost impromptu, 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr, II. 375 note^ ThU was afterwards improved into 
the story that he [John] wrote the whole Gospel impromptu. 

B. sb. Something composed or uttered without 
preparation or premeditation ; an extemporaneous 
composition or performance ; an improvisation. 
Also, a musical composition having the character 
of an improvisation. 

*683D.A..<4»'^Ctf«w/Mtf44Wemustd«aIplainlyand seriously 
with «uch men, waving alt in promptds and subtilities, 
1693 Bryden Jtwenal Introd. (*€97) 37 They were made 
e.vtemp0re, and were, as the French call them, Impromptus, 
1776 Johnson Poem To Mrs. Thrale, on her complet- 
ing her thiny.fifth year, an impromptu. 1847 Disraeli 
Tattered it, ix, Lady Constance .. had a variety of conclu- 
sions on all social topics, which she threw forth . . with the 
welharranged air of an impromptu. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mus. 1 . 768/2 The two sets of pieces by Schubert known as 
impromptus. .were. .not .so entitled by him. 

C. adj, 1 . Composed or uttered without pre- 
paration or premeditation ; improvised; invented, 
produced, etc. on the’ spur of the moment and 
without previous thought. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. France 1 . 240 Who would risque 
the making impromptu poems at Paris? 1830 DTsraeli 
C/ias, /, III. Pref. 4, I am not fortunate in impromptu 
replies;. 184^ Thackeray Lett. Apr., 1 daresay 1 shall have 
to make an impromptu speech. 

2 . Made or done on the spur of the moment ; 
hastily made for the occasion, or converted to use 
in an emergency ; extemporized, makeshift. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. xiB 
Lord North took an impromptu dinner with us yesterday. 
1800 JIks. Hcrvev Mourtray Fatn. I. 67 They had a little 
impromptu ball. 1856 Miss Mulock y. Halifax xxii. 11865) 
2r5_ My daughter encouraged me to p.iy this impromptu 
vis.it. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. vUi. 128 We prepared an 
impromptu raft. 

Hence Xmpro'mptu z'., to compose off-hand ; to 
improvise, e.xtemporize. Impro’mptnary a. =* 
C. I. Impro’mptTiiBt, one who composes off- 
hand, an improviser, 

x8o2 H. Swinburne in Courts Europe (1841) II, 334 The 
.soldiers .sing in the evening an endless German song, and 
the sailors impromptu in Danish. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration, ytidic. Evid. (1827I 11 , 2 Answers imprompiuarj'. 
1834 MedwiN Auglerin IVales 1 . 48 In a pelting rain, im- 
promptu’d the following epigram. 1848 Athenreum 5 Aug. 
•jTi, Ballast-waggons., impromptued and filled up with scats. 

. 2882 Chamb. yrnl. Theodore H 00k . . was a most prolific 

impromptuist. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.)_ LXIV, 
435/1 His imprompiuary delis'crances. 

tlmproo’f. Obs. ran. [f. Impeove Z^.1, after 
prove, proof. 

1 . Disproof, refutation. 

• 1641 J.Jacksos True Evaug. T. ii. X45 Now secondly for 
the Elcnch, and use of improofe. 

2 . Keproof, rebuke, censure. 

1500 Greenwood Anrtv. Def. Read Prayers 30 The whole 
Scripture is., inspired of God, Sc. profitable vnto doctrine, 
vnio improof, vnto correction. 1594 Southwell M. Magd. 
Fun. Tears To Rdr., That the reader may learn to love 
without improof of purhy. 

Improper (imprp'psi), a. [f. Im- 2 -f- Pbopeb ; 


after F. impropre (1372 in Hat2.-Darm.), L, im- 
propriiis,’] Not proper ; the opposite of proper. 

1 . Not truly or strictly belonging to the thing 
under consideration; not in 'accordance with truth, 
fact, reason, or ntle; abnormal, irregular; incor- 
rect, inaccurate, erroneous, wrong. 

Formerly sometimes without implication of blame or cen- 
sure, e.g. said of a meaning given to a word which is not the 
* proper ' or literal one, but metaphorical. 

iSjt timpUed in Improperly]. 1552 Huloet, Improper, 
improprius, abusiuus.^ 1581 Marbeck ISk. of Notes S77 
When^the Scripture saith, that the Lord God is unchaunge- 
able, it is a proper speach, because he is so of his owne 
nature. .When it sayth: Hee went doivn to see the Tower 
of Babel, then it is an improper speaclL 1649 Roberts 
Clovis Bibl. Introd. iti. 42 To cate Christs flesh — to pluck 
out our right eye.. We cannot read any of these literally 
and properly therefore we must seek for a spiritual and 
improper sense. 1651 Houses LevtaiU. iii, xxxiii. 201 Which 
to have said in the time of Joshua had been improper. 1701 
tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 87 Of which one can 
only speak in metaphorical and improper Language. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol previous to Elect. Wks. III. 362 It is 
not lest you should censure me improper!)', but lest you 
should form improper opinions on matters of some moment 
to you, that I trouble you at all upon the subject. 1870 
Tyndall Lect. Electr. R, lustit, 14 The conductors were 
called Now-e/trc/ncf, because they could not be so electrified. 
The division is improper, because If a conductor be insulated 
it can readily be electrified. 

b. Not properly so called ; Improper fraction', 
a fraction whose numerator is greater than (or equal 
to) its denominator, and whose value is therefore 
greater than (or equal to) unity. (Formerly applied 
to analogous fractions in Algebra.) Improper diph- 
thong'. see quot 1824. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 340 An Improper Fraction 
. .that is to saye, a fraction tn forme, which in dede is greater 
than an Unit, x 5 io Fletcher Faith/. ShepJierdess To 
Rdr, They [shepherds and shepherdesses in a rastoral) are 
not to be adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry. 1674 Jeake 
Ariih. (1696) 44 Improper Fractions have alwayes the 
Numerator greater than the Denominator. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1 . 187 To Reduce an Improper Fraction to a 
Whole or Mixed Quantity. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. s) 1 . 36 An improjger diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded : as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

2 . Not in accordance with the Utature of the case 
or the purpose in view ; unsuitable, unfit, inappro- 
priate, ill-adapted. 

JS70 Dee Math. Pref. 33 Rather, then, either to want a 
n.^meiortohauetobaseandimpropreaname. x6ot R.John- 
soN Kiugd. <5* Commvj. (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse by 
nature are not improper for war, being couragious, strong. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. xiii. (1848) 248 A Plain being a 
very improper place for such a purpose. 1702 Addison 
Dial, Medals ii. MLc. Wks. 1726 III. 52 [The quotation] is 
not improper to the occasion. *774 C. J. Phipps Foy. N. 
Pole 50 As improper to be approached as a rocky lee shore. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 56 Hydrogen gas is improper 
for respiration. 

3 . Not in accordanccwith good manners, modesty, 
or decorum ; unbecoming, unseemly ; indecorous, 
indecent. Also iransf of a person. 

1739 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. xxxi. 108 It would be very 
improper and indecent if you werc’lo fly your kite or play 
at nine-pins while you arc with Mr. Maiitaire. 1776 Trial 
of Nundocomar 106/2 It would be highly improper that 
their books should be wantonly subjected to curious and 
impertinent eyes. 1791 [see Improper 1849 James 

IPoodman ii. It never occurred to her that there was any- 
thing improper in having them there. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. J77, I see single women besides myself at Verey’s 
— not improper — governesses, and the like. 

t 4 :. ? Not proper or peculiar to an individual ; 
general, common. Obs, rare. 1 

(Quot, 1610 in X b is taken in this sense in recent Diets.] | 

t Improper, v. ^ Obs. Forms : 4-5 enpropre, 
-per, 6 empropre, -per, 6-7 impropre, 5-7 impro- 
per. See also ImpROPUY. [ME. exx-, cmproprcy app. 
repr. an AFr. a variant (wilh change of 

prefix) of OF. apropriery ad. JL. appropriCire to 
Appropriate. (No OF, emproprier or improprier 
is recorded, and the med. or mod.L. impropridre 
is cited by Du Cange only from English docu- 
ments, and is presumably a lalinization of the AFr, 
or Eng. word, though, in form, immediately f. L. 
in (In- 2] into +propri-us own, private.) In Eng. 
apropre, Appkopbe, was in earlier use, app. with 
the same sense. The variant Impropry corresponds 
to aproptyi\ 

1 . trans. To assign as a proper or private posses- 
sion, to appropriate ; . =» Impropriate v.s. 

CX380 Wyclif IPks. (x8^)8i But bokehesben enproprid to 
god. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bij, Ibat is to hym im- 
properid bi lawe of armys. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 441 
He also had enproperyd \'nto hym dyuerse wardys belong- 
ynge to the Kynge. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153*) *52 
Fersones.. whose lyfe is aboue other xmpropered to contem- 
placyon. 1557 North GuevarsCs Dtall Pr. 82 a. He that 
empropereih to him selfc that, whidie oughtc to be conOnon 
to aU IS to be blamed ofgod, and hated of men. 1565 Jenvel 
Repl. Harding (i6zx) 383 If he would in like maner im- 
proper, and inclose the Sun beames, to comfort the rich. 
1642 (? Bp. Hall] Mod. Confut. Animadv. iii, 6, I have 
alwayes resdlv^ that neither person nof cause shall improper 
me, further than they arc good. [Cf. Milton A pel. Sm. lii.] 
Eccl. Law. Impropriate V. 2. 

1528 Lett. Suppress. Mouast. (Camden) 2 To unite, annex, 


IMPROPOETIOWABLE. 

and improper the same unto the church of Saint Peters in 
Ipiswiche. 1520 More Suppi. Soulys Wks. 333/1 Many an 
abbey .. haue the great parte iherof in benefices geuen in 
and empropred vnto them. 1^45 Brinklow Compl. 27 b. 
Parsonages and vicarages, which were .. impropryd vnto 
them. 160X ^ .^onwxu Bps. of Eng.-^o\^^ impropred vnto 
our church the patronage of Buckiand Abbalis. 

+ Improper, Obs, uonce-wd. [f. Improper 
ai] intr. To behave' improperly. . 

1791 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 43S, 1 am too old to 
be improper and you are too modest to be impropered to. 

flmpro’perate, Obs. rare''^. [f. ppl. 

stem of late L. improperdre to taunt, upbraid 
(Vulgate and Petronius), It. improperdre *to vp- 
braid, to twit* (Florio), OF. intproperer\ cf. late 
L. improperium opprobrium, reproach (Heb.xi, 26, 
in Vulg.).] irans. To reproach, upbraid. 

1623 CocKF.RAM, Improperate, toreproch. 1656 in Blount. 

tlmpro’perate, v.^ Obs. rare"'^. [f. ppl. 
stem ot L. improperdre^ intr. To hasten in. 

’x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Improperate,. .also to make haste 
to go in. 

timpropera’tionl. Obs. [n. of action (prob. 
in OF.) from late L. itnproperdrey OF. impropercr 
see Improperate z'.i] The action of upbraiding 
or Teviling ; a reproach, taunt. 

2502 Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) It, ix. rt2 Two 
other membres that is debates & improperacyons. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 304 b, False coniumeles, 
blasphemes, & improperacyons. 1603 Holland 
Mor. 1235 That improperation and slander that went of 
him, 1643 SiK T. Browne Relig, Med. i. § 3 Omitting 
those Improperations, and Terms of Scurrility betwixt us. 

+ Xmpropera'tiou Obs. Krroneons form 
for Impkopriatio.v, after UiPRorEB w.l 
1536 in St^pe Eecl. Mem. (17211 1 , App. Ixxix. 187 At the 
time of the improperation. 1550 Lever JTtrnK. Paul's Cross 
Evj, Nothynge is so papystycall as improperacions of 
benefices be. 1624 Donne Serm. xlvi. 466 This is an Im- 
properaiion without Sacrilege, .to make God mine owne. 

fimpropera’tioii 3 , Obs.rare^°, [n. of ac- 
tion from Impropebate Zf. 2 ] A hastening in. 

1658 Phillips, Improperation, a making haste. 

Improperly (imprp'paiH), adv. [f. Improper 
a. + -LY 2, 

The instance from Gower stands alone in date; the word, 
Tike its adj. Imfrofer, coming into general use in the 16th c. 
But properly is common from c 1225. The corresp. F. adv. 
improprement occurs in Oresme (x4th c,),J 
In an improper manner; wrongly, incorrectly, 
unsuitably, unbecomingly. 

X390 Gowcr Conf. I, 21 The world as of his propre kynde 
Was cuere vntrewe and as h® blynde Improprelicn he 
demeh fame.^ XS3X Elvot G/tt'. i. xxv, Mod.estie: whiche 
worde nat belnge knowen in the engUsshe tonge,. .they im- 
proprely named this vertue descrellon. 1577 tr. Bulliuger's 
Decades 463 Justification is properly attributed to the 

reconciling tiehieousnesse through Christ Jesus, and is im- 
properly ascribed to the obeying righteousnes, or righteous- 
nes of obedience. X66Z-9B South 6 erm, III. 6 Merit, which 
we may not improperly define ‘ A Right to receive .some 
good upon the score of some good done’, 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomnr^yfs The seal of Bollakey Doss was improperly 
made use of. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ, vi. 339/2 The 
heroic Jeanne Dare (commonly but improperly written 
d’Arcl, 1883 Lasv. Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 454 The lease, .has been 
by mistake improperly drawn. 

Impro'perness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being improper ; impropriety. 

. x6i2 Br)nslf.y Lud. Lii. viii. (1627) xzo For the improper- 
nesse of the phrase in our speech. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Grade 
i. 13 Faine to., snarle at the seeming impropernessc of a 
word. 1693 S. Lonn Let. Dr. Bates ii The Improperness of 
Calling God Creditor, and Sin Debts otherwise than ^leta- 
phorically. 

t Impro'perty. Obs. rare. [f. Improper a. + 
-TY: aC properly.^ = Impropriety-. 

*555 Sherry Treat. Fig. Gram, ^ Rhet. fib, Impropertie, 
when a worde is brought into the talke hauing nothyng at 
al his o\s’ne proper signification. 1663 Gerbicr Counsel 
avja, Ordering each part thereof, proper to its particular 
use, shunning all improperties. 

.tIlM.prO’pery. Obs. [ad.'L. improperium sz-- 
proach, opprobrium ; cf. F. improperic : see Impro- 
pebate v.I] Reproach, upbraiding. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Pra^’er li. B vij b, Sara . . desjTjmge 
to be dclyuered from the impropery & imbraydyng .. of a 
cerlayne default. 

timpropi’tions, a. Obs. rare. [f. Iji-^ + 
Propitious, Cf. F. impropice (iflth c. in Litlr^).] 
Not propitious; unfavourable, unpropitious. 

1638 WoTTON in (1672) 574, 1 am sorry to hear., that 

your dreams were tmpropilious ^ 

t Impropo’rtioa. Obs. Also 5 in-. [Im--.] 
AYant of proportion, disproportion. ^ > 

c 1450 Lydc. & Buhch Secrets 1675 Yif. .Ony e%jl humours 
or qu.Tlitees 2 endre by in-proporo’on In the hed. xCo 4 • 
Wright Passions ni. iii. 91 If there U but one 
square., the first thing almost we marke.is • 

or di.-;quaring of that part. x 67 S P»ni 

The seeming improporiion of Infinite and E e 
ments to Finite 'I'ransgressjons. ^ - 

flmpropoxtionable, Obs. [f. 


ZJe/tf/exi? Forcing tbe..Uturg)’, 
by improportionable penaUies. 
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tlmpropo'rtional, a. Ohs. [f. Im-2 + Pbo- 
roRTioNAL a.] =next. 

1625 T. Craufurd Hist. Unixf. Hdinh. (1808)99 A number 
improportional lo the number of students, which in many 
years exceeded 16 score. i7£^-98 in Lcct. Paint, v. (1848) 
203 The apparent objects in pictures should appear neither, 
improportional nor deformed, on account of the distances 
and heights of the' objects painted. 

t Impropo'rtionate, a. obs. [f. Im- - + 
Propoutionate a,] Not proportionate, out of pro- 
portion, disproportionate. 

. 1581 Mui.caster /’<? j//;V/;5>:xxvii. (1887) 146 To distribute 
their multitude to the best and easiest proportion of their 
owne state : which otherwise improportionatc would breade 
an aposteme. 1652 Gaule Magasirom. 173 Acting and 
efiecting at an improportionatc distance. *666 J. Smith 
Old Age (ed. 2) 59 The Cavity is improportionatc to the 
head of the humerus. 

+ ImpropoTtioned, fpl- a. Obs. [f. Im- - + 
Proportioned^/. rt.J Disproportioned : =pree. 

1656 Jeanes !^lixt.Schol. Dh. 40 Cognoscltive powers..' 
that can never reach spiritual substances, for they are impro- 
portioned unto it. . , 

Impropriate (imprJii’prii^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of meci. or mod.L. impropndrc\ see Improper 
and cf. Appropriate v."} 

tl. Gratis. To make proper or peculiar /ii some 
person or thing ; to make one’s (or some one’s) 
own ; to appropriate. Ods. 

1567 Drant Horace^ Ep. To Rdr. * vj, To impropriate it 
to me it were neither honestye, nor wysedom. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titns i. 3 In that period of time, which the 
wisdome of God balh_ impropriated unto them. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. tv. xlvi. 378 They.. that impropriate the 
Preaching of the Gospell to one certain Order of men. 1672 
Marvell RHi. Transp. I. 279 In this imprudent and 
nauseous discourse, you have all along appropriated or 
impropriated all the Loyalty from the Nobility, the Gentry' 
and the Commonalty, and dedicated it to the Church. 1703 
Mrs. Centltvrf. Stolen Heiress ii. The venerable man to 
whom this goodly mansion is impropriated. 

+ b. With inverted construction: To instal (a 
person) as proprietor. Const, into. Obs. rare. 

2627-77 Feltham n. ill 164 To impropriate my 

self into that which is not mine. 

2 . Spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to 
a corporation or person, as their corporate or pri- 
vate property ; esp. b. (in later use) to place tithes 
or ecclesiastical property in laj’ hands. 

Impropriate was in early use applied to the annexation of 
the tithes of a benefice to a religious house ; at the Reformat 
tion most of these impropriations passed into lay hands, so 
that the word wme to .be specially associated with the lay 
possession of tithes, the synonym appropriate being subse* 
quently taken to designate tbe^original sense (with a covert 
allusion to the adjs. appropriate and improper): see Im* 

PROrRlATION 1 . 

1538 Leland liin, I, 41 Robert Sun to Hilbert Lacy 
impropriate booth this Hospital and S. Clementes yn the 
Caslelle..to the new Priorie. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holin- 
shedWl. X302/1 The patronage and lordship of Woodburie 
.. he gave and Impropriated unto the vicars chorall of His 
church. 

b. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ii. vii. 113 Of nine thousand 
two hundred eighty and foure parishes in England .. 
three thousand eight hundred fortie five were (as it is 
properly termed) impropriated. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in 
Grass 2) 265 To maintain the Sacrilegious Impropria- 
tions which the Pope had made of thcTythes of the Secular 
Clergy, to endow their Monasteries t which Hen. VIII. 
instead of Restoring, did yet more Sacrilegiously Impro- 
priate to the Laity. 1827, x86o (see Impropriated]. 

Impropriate (imprJa-prii^t), ///.«. [ad.med.: 
or mod.L. impropridi-usj pa. pple. of improprzdre ; 
see prec. vb.] 

1 . - Appropriated to some particular person or per- 
sons. ? Obs. 

a 1600 Hooker Senn. yude 17-21 § 19 Look upon Israel, 

. .to whom., the promises of Christ were made impropriate. 
161Z T. Taylor Comm, Titns i. i A grace impropriate to 
ihe elect. • 1^6 De Foe yure Div. v, 8 If we dislike bis 
Law, We must from his impropriate Lands withdraw. 

2 . spec. Of a benefice or its revenues : =* Impro- 
priated 2. (See Impropriate v. 2.) 

1538 Leland liin. IV. 71 The Personage of Aulccster is 
impropriate to Aulcester Priory. 2553 Act 2 3 Phil, ff 

Mary. c, it §7 Rectories Personages and Benefices irapro- 
pryate. 2631 SiarChamh. Cases ((I^amden) 66 The plaintiff 
Sf Edward Leech holdeth the.tythes of the parsonage im- 
propriate of Chesterfield, which tythes the Vicar of Chester- 
field ctaymed to hold by an auncient composition. 2707 
J. Chamberlayne^'A^Ct/. BriU i. i. 3 Hereof 3845 [parishes] 
are Churches impropriate, i. e.In Lay.Hands, where Lay-men 
receive theTythes ; or Appropriate, i»e. annexed to Church- 
Dignities. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. ix. II. 114 
There were different kinds of tithes— the vicarial, rectorial, 
and iirfpropriate. 2889 Land Agent's Rec. 6 Apr. 317 , 1 pay 
the impropriate tithes as well. 4 

Impro-priated, fpb- [f- prec. vb. + -ed b] 

1 . Appropriated to some person or thing. ? Obs. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. i. 21 Italy was called so of Italus, a 

King in Sicily. . . The more impropriated names were 
Hesperia, because it is situate under the evening starre 
Hesperus ; Latium.;and iEnotria in regard of [etc.]. 

2 . Of a benefice or tithes : Annexed to a corpora- 
tion or held by a lay impropriator: see' I mpro- 
priate V. 2, Impropriation i. 

2661 Bramhall yust Find. iii. 37. Why did they not 
restore the appropriated, for, as we cal! them truely, impro- 
priated tythes) to the Incumbents and lawful owners? 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 66 A project of rcstor- 


ing all impropriated hereditaments to the church, i860 
F RouDF. Hist. Eng. V. 355 The estates of the bishopric of 
Winchester were transfeired to the crown in exchange for a 
few impropriated rectories. 

f b. Of a person : Provided with an impropria- 
tion. Obs. rare. ■ 

?i535 Bygod Treat. Impropr. Benepyces Bxt, Nowe my 
maistens impropriated or improper maisters .. haue nal you 
. .dj'stroyed these holy and goalyprouysyons, made for the 
mayntenance of goddc.s holy word. 

Hence Iinpro*priatcdly adv.^ by appropriation. 
2847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sahbaihm. (1848) 64 Eveiy 
thing th.^t can enter into the categorj' of Christianity is 
impropriatedly his. 

Impropriation (imprJupri(?f*j3n). [n. of 
action from Impropriate v. : see -ation.] 

1. The action of impropriating; the annexation 
of a benefice or its revenues to a corporation, office, 
or individual, esp. b. (in later use) to a lay cor-, 
poration or a lay proprietor. 

• By i7-i8lh c. law writers distinguished from appropria- 
Han ', see quot. 1708, and ArrROPRiATioN 2. Although the 
distinction has app. no etymological or historical basis (cf. 
etymology of Imi’Roper ilI), the assignment of a benefice to 
a monastic house, and to a layman, being alike called htt. 
Prppriation in the i6lh c., the later usage has been to 
restrict impropriation to the lay proprietorship of tithes or 
other ecclesiastical revenues. 

?X53S Bycod Ktitle) A treaiyseconccrnynge impropriations- 
of benefyees. 2549 Latimer 6tk Senu. be/. Edw.. Fl 
(Arb.) 168 Wyth impropriacions he [the Devil] hath turned 
preachynge in to priuate Masses. tS 7 S"®S Abp. Sandys 
Sena. (Parker _Soc.) 45 Rome hath robbed Christ of his 
honour, and by impropriations given his patrimony to idle 
fat monks to feed upon. x66o R. Coke Poxver SubJ. 215 
If the Pope did give Abbots and Priors power, being Eccle- 
siastical persons, to make divers Impropriations to their 
benefit, the King will take a power to take them all away, 
and convert them into Lay-fees, and incorporate them, .into 
particular mens estates. 1697 (sec Impropriate v. 2 b]. 

b. ^ 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 64 
No impropriations, no lay patrons of church livings. 
2708 Termes de la Ley 396 Impropriation is properly so 
called, when the Advowson is in the Hands of a lay- 
man, and Appropriation, when in the Hands of a Bishop, 
College, See. 1742 Richardson Pamela (182.^) J. xxxii. 31S 
A bill for restoring to it (the church] all that it bad lost by 
impropriations and other secularizations. 186B J. H. Blunt 
Re/. Ch. Eng. 1 . 25 note^ Impropriations are the alienation 
of tithes to laymen. 

b. The proprietorship conveyed by this action. 

1631 Wf.ever Anc. Fun. Mon. 356 The Churches . . were 

impropriated to the Deane. .by diuers Bishops; the Impro- 
priations whereof were theirs at that time. 1849 Stovel 
Introd. Canne's * Necess! 110 An impression .. that, by 
appealing to the benevolence of individuals, the impropria- 
tions of Aurch livings might be purchased and put in trust 
for the use of such ministers as they might approve. 

c. An impropriated benefice; a living, tithes, 
etc., held by a religious house, or (in later use) 
by a layman or lay corporation. 

1578 in Neal iVAA Purit. (1732) I. 367 Besides the im- 
propriations in our shire.^ 15^ CootER Adman. 78 Those 
lawes. .whereby Impropriations and Patronages stande as 
mens lawfull possession and heritage, x^S T. Ryves 
Ficads Plea (1620) 98 The parsonages were heretofore,, 
granted to Ihe Monkes in proprios vsus from whence, they 
haue thelr^ame of Impropriations. fl x66x Fuller Worthies 
{1840) II. 292 An impropriation which the Lord Gray of, 
Wilton. .restored to tneChurcb. 2762-2 Hist. Eng. 

(i8o6) IV, lii. X05 Certain zealots had erected themselves 
into a society for buying in of impropriations, and transfer- 
ing them to the church. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed.^ 2) s.v. 
Northleech^ A free grammar-school, endowed with the 
impropriation of Chedworlh, worth Sol, a-year. ^ i86x 
TuLVOcn Eng: Pnrit. 1 . 32 It required.. that impropriaiions 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges be converted into regular 
rectorial livings. 

1 2. gen. The action of making proper or pecu- 
liar to some person or thing ; appropriation ; in 
quot. 1 C 14 , 'exclusive possession* (Todd). Obs. 

i6xx XxiY. Bliss of Br. Beauty {\6\pi 29 (T.) The Gnos- 
ticks had, as they deemed, the impropriation of all divine 
knowledge. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia a66 Is the Impro- 
priation of some rich Beauty thy Designe? 1728 Sir J. 
Browne Ess. Trade 48 When., either their own Ex- 

trav.agance, or the general Impropriation of Things reduc'd 
any to Want, they hired themselves out to Labour. 

- *t*b. Something appropriated to a private owner; 
a property. Obs, 

.1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. Ep. Ded., What Nature at first 
laid forth in common, men did afterwards distribute into 
severall Impropriations. 2651 Cleveland Poems 7, I will 
never be your Impropriation. 

3. The action of taking in the ' proper ’ or literal 
sense, nonce’tise. ^ • 

-2825 Coleridge Rejl. (1848) I.’257^ The . impropria- 
tion of this metaphor — (that is, the taking it literally). 
Impropriator (imprdo*pri^‘t 3 i). [agent-n. in 
L. form, nom med. or inod.L. impropriare or Im- 
propriate v."] 

1. One to whom a benefice is impropriated ; esp. 

— lay impropriator, a layman in possession of a 
living or its revenues. 

" 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pisntire 27 The irreligious Impro-. 
priators, who prey vpon Church and State. 1635 Pag itt 
Christianogr, 229 The example of ^ the Kings, Colledges, 
Bishops, Dean and Chapters giveth impropriators no allow- 
ance at al. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq.xx.. 80 Upon this 
practise depends the custom.. of the Rector or Impropriator 
maintaining the Chancel. 2794 Godwin C«/. 43 
Mr. Tyrrel, by the tenure of bis manor, >vas impropriator of 
the great tithes. z8W tdiiMMi St. Pants x\. 273 A large 


portion of the tithes,. had been alienated to the Crown. .or 
to Isy’ impropriators. 

t2. gen. One to whom anything is appropriated, 
a proprietor, owner ; one who appropriates or ar- 
rogates something to himself. Obs, rare. 

263X Brathwait Exig. Gentlnv. (1641) 283 Art not thou., 
a Robber, who has received goods as a slew-ard or dispenser • 
and entitlest thy selfe the impropriator or owner? x6^e! 
Martin His Opinion- \\. (1662) 23, I should condemn any 
man. .for a most unconscionable Incloser and Impropriator, 
that should take upon himself to give another leave to speah, 
or write this or the like, which is as common for every one 
as the . 4 ir which wee breathe. 

Iniproijriatrix (iinpwii:pri,?'-lriks). [fm.in 
L. form of prec. : see -TRix.j A female impro- 
priator ; a tvoman who holds a benefice. 

* 774 . Oarion Inclos. Act 5 The said Jane Cooke, Impro- 
priairix of the said rectory. 280X H. Gwillim Coll. resh. 
Tithes 1620 Upon a second trial a verdict was found lor 
the impropriatrix. 

.'I' Impropri-etary. Obs. rare. [A modifica- 
tion of the earlier AppBOPBiETABy, conformed in 
the prefix to Impropriate, -atob, etc.] = 1 mpbo- 

PRIATOR I. ... 

2637 Humphrey tr. St. Ainbrose’E.-p. ded., Your endevours 
..to induce .some improprietaries. .to an enlargement of my 
poore maintenance. 

Impropriety (imprs/prsi-eti). [ad. F. im- 
^ropridti (Calvin, 1560 ), or its source L. impro- 
prielas, f. inipropri-us\TSLVRowv. a. : cf. Proprieiv.] 
1. The quality of being improper, a. Want of 
accordance with the nature of the thing, or with 
reason or rule ; incorrectness, erroneousness, inac- 


curacy. 

■ j 5 ii Florid, Improprieia^ improprietie. 2612 Dbavtd.n 
Poly-otb. ii, The pfaine truth (as wordes may certifie your 
eyes, sauing all impropriety of obiect) is that in the Poole 
are seated three Isles. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, m. 
iv. 114 Then which words there can be none plainer, nor 
more evidently discover the improprietie of this appellatipn. 
2776 Adam Smith IF. N. iv. ix. (1869) II. 259 The following 
observations may serve to show the impropriety of this 
representation. 1843 Mill Logic i. ii. § 4 We may there- 
fore say, without impropriety, that the quality forms part oi 
its signification. 

. b. Want ofaccordance with the purpose in view; 

unsuitableness, unfitness, inappropriateness. 

2697 Luttrell Brie/Rel. (xSjjy) IV. 3x6 Tlicre appeared 
near so of the colledgeof pby.siiians to shew the impropriety 
of the medicine. 1774 C. J. Phipps Foy, N. Pole 212 The 
impropriety of the common process of distlllalibn. ^1875 
Plato fed. 2) L 234 The impropriety of holding a 
public discussion with such men. 

c. Want of accordance with good manners or de- 
corum; unbecomingness, unseemliness, indecency; 
morally improper conduct. 

2751 Johnson N o. 274? 13 , 1 was convinced.. of 
the impropriety of my conduct, 1828 Scott F. M, Perth 
ix, The license and impropriety of the Duke of Rothsay s 
conduct was the more reprehensible in the public view, that 
he was a married person. 1B84 Laxv Times Rep.hl.2\j{^ 
The defendants obtained the property by misconduct, fraud, 
and impropriety. . 

’ 2 . with Art and pi. An instance of improper 
language, conduct, etc. ; a breach of propriety. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 66 They had made 
themselves merry with some improprieties, in the French. 
1685 Stillincfl. Orig. Brit. v. 283 We are not bound to 
follow any modern Writers in their Improprieties.^ 17SS 
Johnson Diet. Pref. p 6 Every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the ^ty of the 
lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 1831 Carlyle m 
pToxidt Life (1882) II. 229 How often do we find a conduct 
defaced by many a moral impropriety ! 2888 J. Inglis 
Tent Life Tigerland 285 Guilty of some terrible impro- 
priety. . . f 

[Impropriety 2, in Strype, by. a misreading ot 
impropriate, app. after propriety -property. 

2722 Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xxxiv. 268 Rectories, 
ages, benefices, improprieties, glebe-lands, tithes, tin 
original document has * Beneficis impropryate : see Impr 
PRIATE/5/S/. rt. 2, qUOL 1555.)] _ . 

. t Impro'prious, «* Obs. rare. [f. L. jmpro- 
pri-us Improper + -ous.] ? Lacking a proper form 

of its own. . r u 

2688 R. Holme Ar>noury i. 12 Till the receiving of sucrx 
forms we must account them as rude and improprious tni S 

tlmpro-pry, -rie, i-. Obs. [Of the same 
origin as ivtpropre, Improper v.^ ’ cf. the 
apropre, aproprye, under Appropre v.] irons, f 0 
appropriate, impropriate. , 

2526 Pitgr.Perf (2531) 33 The partes of pannes bod> 
hath not tneyr offyee for them selfe onely tnipropp'®^i 
for the common wele of the hole body. 2535 Cr . 
Let. Crotmoell 2 Nov. in Wks. (Parker So&) H* 3*3 , 

I, pretending title to .. certain lands m 

belonging to the house of Davyngton, nnd my bro 

like manner to the benefice sometime impropried to . I 

«257i Jewel On 2 7'hess. (i6xt) 114 Hee hath 

the whole kingdome of Purgatorie to himsclfe, anti nam 

made it more gainefull than heauen and earth.^ 

. t Improspe'rity. Obs. L- ' 

(see next) + -ITY : ri. pi'ospertty.} 
of, or the opposite of, prosperity ; bad fortune, 
success, adversity ; unprosperonsness. ^ . 

2528 Lyndcsay Dreme 848 Ilian quharein lyis our inpro • 
peritie?- 2634-61 Feltham Resrives 11. xxxv. 254 ^ * 1 ^ 
pronounC’l an inprosperity lO wickedness, two u 
Anal. Covenant 7 What improspentics, disorder^ Vv 
spoils, and bloodshed. 2722 Wollaston Kehg. » w 
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IMPROVE. 


The pro.sperity or I'mprosperity of a man . . does not inlirely 
depend upon his own prudence or imprudence. 

t ImprO'SperOTlS, a- Ohs. [f. L. iinp-osfe> 
unfortunate (1. im- (Im- 2)' + prosper favourable, 
prosperous) + -ODS.] 

1 . Not prosperous or thriving; unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unsuccessful. (Of persons, enterprises, etc.) 

i6o2 Wauker Alb. Eng. xn. Ixxiv, Ah, faised Matches, 
finished in the wrong of Others, might, By still improsper- 
ous Presidents, deterre from wronging Right. 1634 W. 
Tiuwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 168 That he no_ longer 
imploy those improsperous persons. >727 Bradlev Favt. 
Diet. s. V. Fencesy I'he improsperous Condition of Wood- 
land aad Plantations. 1829T. L. Peacock. ^lisfcrt.ElfkiY^ 
viii. 109 The household of Elphin was sufficiently impros- 
perous during the absence of its chief 

2 . Of lortune, etc. ; Adverse to prosperity, un- 
propitious, 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. (1603) 70 As fortune was 
favourable to Augustus in government of state, so in house- 
hold matters unluckie and improsperous, 1603 Sir C. Hey- 
DON yitd. Astrvl. ii. lot The action of the siarres , . became 
vnluckie and improsperous. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. U688) 
62 Bring upon them some improsperous Disease. 

Hence flmpro'sperouslyrzfA/.; 'J'lmpro'Sper- 
onsuess. 

1594 Drayton Matilda 598 Thus like a rose,. The with’r- 
ing leaves impros’prously doth cast. 1647 Hammond Pmver 
of Keys iii. 39 The improsperousnesse of the cause of late 
in this kingdome hath moved some of them. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man .xii. § 9. 95 The strange improsperousness of ill 
gotten estates, a 1691 Boyle (J.), This experiment has 
been but very improsperously attempted^ ^ 

Improvabxlity (imprwvabiditi). Also im- 
proveability. [h Improvable a.2 : see -ity.] 
= Improvableness. * 

1791 Hewte Tour Eng. fy Scot. 180 Since Great Britain 
has not yet come near to the ultimatum of its improve- 
abiiity. 18x3 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 194 One of 
the questions . . was on the improvability of the human 
mind. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. v. (1879) 205 The ex- 
traordinary improvability of the Perceptive faculty, 
’Mmpro'vable, Obs.rare. Also improve- 
able. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 

disproved or refuted ; to be censured or condemned. 

1604 N. D. ‘^rdPi, Three Convers. Bug . They were 
ashamed to bring forth so improueable a testimony. 17x3 
Warder True Amazons 17 His Brain. • hath brought forth 
these improvable Maggots into the World. 

Improvable (inipr?2*vabT), rz .2 Also im- 
proveable. [f. Improve v?‘ + -able.] Capable 
of being improved ; susceptible of improvement. 

1 . Capable of being turned to profit or account ; 
that may be taken advantage of, or used profitably j 
serviceable. Now rai't. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. vi, xii. 338 The assayes of 
weaker heads affords oftentimes improveable hints unto 
better. 166s Boyle Rejl.y.w. (1848)3x4, 1 think it a 
less improvable Prerogative, to be able to coyn any Metal 
into mony, or call it In at pleasure. 1692 W. Sherlock Fui. 
yudgem. 3x6 Every thing that is impioveable to the service 
and glory of God, is a talent, a 1734 North Lives (tSad) 
II. 8 Finding this project of a penny-post turn out so well, 
and apparently improvable. 1799 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 
74 When I go over the houses I shall see how improvable 
they are. 

2 . Of land (orig. a specific use of i, passing into 
sense 3) : Capable of being profitably cultivated ; 
adapted for cultivation ; capable of being made 
better or more productive by cultivation. 

1659 Genii. Calling 27 Though a rich, yet still such 
an improvable Soil, as will encourage and reward his Hus- 
bandry. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 72 All the 
Land improv.'ible for such Uses, being already taken up. 
170X Loud. Gaz. No. 3720/4 The Premisses (which are very 
Improvable by Limestone on the Place). X7X2 Addison 
Sped. No. 549 ? 3, 1 have got a fine spread ot improveable 
lands. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 245 After all, im- 
proveable is an indefinite term ; and the last generation 
thought many spots unworthy of culture, which we now see 
converted into good arable land. 18x3 G. Edwards Meat. 
True Pol. 25 The improveable land of the whole Kingdom. 

3 . Capable of being made better; that may be 
brought into a higher or more desirable condition. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. hlan. i. n. 68 With Moral prin- 
ciples inherent in his Nature, and improvable by the exercise 
of his Faculties. 17x2 W. Uoceus Foy. App. 56 Maps and 
Sea-Draughts are always improvable, a 1716 South Semi. 
(X7X7) IV. 8 1 Here is indeed something improveable into 
a bright and a noble Perfection. xSyo Black Kilmen^iiZyj) 
284, 1 should not offer you the advice if I did not tbink you 
■ were improvable. 

Hence Impro'vabJy a.y in a manner that admits 
of improvement, 

lySS in Johnson. 1818 in Todd, and in mod. Diets. • 
Improvableness (impr/ 7 *vab*lnes). [f. prec. 
•h -NESS.J The quality of being improvable ; 
capacity or susceptibility of improvement. 

x6S2 Blithe {title) The English Improver Improved .. 
discovering the Improveablenessofall Lands, a x66o Ham- 
mond Whs. 1 . 479 (R.) The Romish doctrines of the improv- 
ableness of attrition into contrition, by the pnest s aid, 1878 
Moklev Diderot i. 8 Active faith in the improvableness of 
institutions. , 

Impro'vatory, a. nonct-zud. [irreg. f. Imbiioye 
v.\ after confirmatory, etc.] Of improving nature 
or tendency. 

1835 Neva Monthly Mag. XLV. 298 Three or four hundred 
letters, .hortatory, dehortatorj’, exposlulalorj’, improtatory, 
and cxclamalorj’ ! 


+ Improve, 03 s. Also (6 emprove), 6-^ 
improove. [a. OF. improvery F. improuver 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. improbare to condemn, 
reject, disapprove, f. intprobus bad : cf. probdre to 
make good, (.probits good.] 

1 . trails. To prove to be wrong ; to disprove, 
refute, confute (a statement, etc., or a person). 

c 1449 pEcocK Repr. i. xiii. 70 For to improue and reproue 
•the seid firsle opmioun, 1531 Tind.ale Exp. 1 yohn (1537) 
8 Ye se . . how we haue manifestly improued the ypo- 
crites in an hundretli textes. 1554* Bradford Serm, etc. 
(Parker Soc.).9t Things which I have here brought forth to 
‘improve transubstaniiation. 1581 J. Bell Haddon'sAnsrv. 
Osor. 87 Whose doctrine when hee could by no raeanes 
emprove, he rushed uponhimlikeajolye Sycophaunte,with 
slaunders and reproebes. 1606-10 K. Field Hist. Cli. 
(16281359 Ihis we deny, and will in due place improve their 
enor therein. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 336 A false 
Axiome is improoved two wayes. 

2 . To disapprove as bad; to disallow; to re- 
prove, rebuke ; to blame, censure, condemn. 

1526 Tindale a Tim. iii. 16 All scripture geven by m- 
spiracion of god is proffitable to teache, to improve, to 
informe. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 8 They haue improued 
that doctryne and taught the contrarj’e. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. i. (.Arb.) 54 When they had improued and 
disallowed my sayinges. 1560 Abp. Parker Corr, (Parker 
Soc.) 130 We trust your gracious zeal towards Christs reli- 
gion will not improve our doings. 1615 Bedwell Moham. 
Imp. 11. § 63 I'his the Astronomers do denie : yea all Philo- 
sophers do improue this opinion. 1642 Coll. Rights fpPriv, 
Pari. 10 When subjects doe improove wicked decrees. 

Improve (imprirw), ei. 2 Forms : 5-6 en- 
prow(e, improwe, emprow, ©mprou ; 6-7 era- 
proue, improue, 6-8 emprove, 7 improove, (8-9 
pa. pple. (erron.) improven), 6- improve. [In 
1 6th c. en-y emprowe, a. AFr. c//-, emprozver, c;/- 
prouzver, emprover (1292 in Britton), a parallel 
form (with prep, cn instead of d) of aprower, in 
med.( Anglo- )L. appruare, approarc\ f. OF. cn 
into -}■ prOy protty pretty oblique case of pros profit, 
advantage : see Approve v.^ 

The normal phonetic descendant of the OF. verb would 
be emprow, improto (cf. allow) as in i6ih c. *, but, as 
in ArpROVE v.*, through confusion of « and v, and the in- 
fluence of other words in which ^proue stood for •proz'C, 
improwe, improuey has passed into improve.\ 

• 1 1 . reji. To improve {improwe) oneself {of) : to 
make one’s profit (of), to avail oneself (of) by 
•using to one’s profit. Ohs. 

Especially used of the lord’s inclosing and bringing into 
cultivation of waste land : cf. Approve v?y and for the 
constr., Calh. Angl., * To approwe, ApproarCy sicui domini 
se faciuni de vastis' \ i.e. as lords approwe (or improwe) 
themselves of wastes. 

>S *3 Fitzherb. Surv. 5 It is to be inquered .. what of 
those wodes the torde maye improwe him selfe S: of hou-e 
many acres. Ibid. 6 If the lorde graunt a man commen with 
his catell within certayne meyres . . & boundes, the lorde 
shall nac improue hym selfe within those meyres and 
boundes. 1655 Fuller Hist. Comb. 6 The Townsmen 
unconscionably improving themselves on the Scholars neces- 
sities, extorted unreasonable rents fronni them. 

2 . trails. To turn (a thing) lo profit or good ac- 
count, to employ to advantage ; to make profitable 
use of, take advantage of, avail oneself of, utilize ; 
to make use of, use, employ. 

+ a. To lay out, invest, or employ money to 
profit ; to put out to interest. Obs. 

1x292 Britton in. iii. § 4 Et tut le profit qe il prist pur le 
mariage soit restore as amis et as parentz Ja femme pur 
emprouer al oes la femme [let all the profit be restored 
to the woman’s friends to emprout to the profit of the 
Woman].] X646 Bury Wills (Camden) 192 Item I give 
vnto Frances Browne, my grandchilde, fifty pounds, to be 
payd into her fathex’s hands .. and to be improued by him 
for her vse, and to be payd to her at her age of sLxteene 
j’ears. 1658 Whole Duty Man xvii. § 7, 140 To put his 
money in some sure hand, where he may both improve, and 
be certain of it at his need. <11680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 
225 As if his Talent had been wrapt up in’t Unthriflily, and 
now he went about Henceforward to improve, and put it 
out. c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rildg.) 356 , 1 will . . improve the 
money I have obtained, in some ivay of merchandise. 

■fb. To turn land to profit; to inclose and 
cultivate (waste land); hence to make land more 
valuable or better by such means, and so, in later 
use, merged in sense 5, (Cf. also sense 3.) Obs. 

The ancient sense, or something akin to it, was retained 
in x7-x8th c. in the American colonies. 

(1292 Britton m. ii. § 12 Villenage est tenement de 
demeynes de chescunseignur, hatlle a tenirasa volume par 
vlletns services de enprouwer al oes le seignur (the holding 
of a lord’s demesne lands .. to cuprouwe to the profit of 
the lord].] 1632 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) I. 94 If the . . said 
John Wimhrop shall .. suffer the said ileland to lye wast, 
and not improue the same, then this present demise to be 
voide. 1^2 Mass. Colony Laws eta § 7 (Pickering) 
Where lands lye in common unfenced, if one man shall 
improve his land by fencing in several, and another shall 
not, he who shall so improve shall secure his lands against 
other men’s cattle. 1653 Early Ree. Lancaster, Mass. 
(1884) 27 The Plantation orSellect men shall determine the 
time, how Longe every man shall hold and Improue the 
said Lands for the proffit thereof. 1684 Attorney Gen. in 
State Trials (X735) VII. 574/2 All this piece of ground, of 
twenty acres, is ouilt upon and improved, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. (X690) 96 Tangier and Bombay have., been improved 
from a Desart condition to abound with People. 1700 ' 
Evelyn Diary 13 Jul>% The land was .. thus improved for 
pleasure and retirement by the vast charge and industry' of 


this opulent citizen. 1740 W. Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit. 
Plant. Amer.zi Agood Farmer improves his Lands not by 
working them out of Heart . . but by manuring them, that 
they may yield the better Crops. 

f c. To make profitable or advantageous use of, 
employ to advantage ; to avail oneself of, utilize, 
use, employ as an instrument or means {a l/iiny; 
also in American use, a person as an agent). Obs. 
or dial. 

a x5z9 Skelton P. S/arorve 700 His fChaucer’s) mater is 
delectable, .. His Englysh well alowed. So as it en- 
prowed, For as it is enployed, There is no Englysh voyd. 
1639 Fvller Holy War tv. xiii. 191 The Egyptians .stand- 
ing on the firm ground, were thereby enabled to iin- 
proue and inforce their darts to the utmost. 1630 Crom- 
well Lett. Governor Edin. Castle 12 Sept. (Query i) in 
Carlyle. Improving the Covenant against the Godly and 
Saints in England. ^ 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1E65) 
II. 75 Near some River .. whose Strcam.s are principally 
improved for the driving of Saw-mills. Ibid. 201 Such of 
the Women as were gifted at knitting and sewing, were 
improved to make Stockings and Garments. 1694 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge {1886) II. 461 Materials that may be 
vsefull for College, to be improved for that vse or to be 
sold. 1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip’s War (1867) II. 137 
All the Forces, .that shall be improved in the Service to the 
Eastward of Casco-Bay. c xyxo Celia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 300 Every Corner is improved for (jupboards and 
necessarys. 1724 in Early Rec. Lancaster, Mass, (1884) 
216, 1 endeavour to Improve the men constantly to tJie 
most advantage- 1798 in Root Amtr. Law Kep. 1 . 173 
The witnesses improved in the former trial were admitted. 

d. (In American use.) To make use of or occupy 
a place. 

2677 _W. Hubbard Narrative II. 71 Other Places 
adjoining were soon after seized, and improved for Trading 
and Fishing.^ 1782 Rhode Island Colonial Rec. (1864) IX. 
5x2 That Josiah Flagg . . have the liberty of improving the 
cellars under the state house in Providence, as repositories 
for the public stores. 1803 hi. Cutler in Lifty Jrnls. 4* 
Corr. (18881 II. 714 We found in the octagon hall, which 
seemed to be improved as a levee room, a large company, 
1828 Webster, / w/reiJe. ,6. To use; to occupy; to cuUi- 
vate. ‘ The house or farm is now improved by an industrious 
tenant.* This application is perhaps peculiar to some parts 
of the United States. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home 1x883) 
j. 96 It has come to base uses in these latter days,— being 
improved, in Yankee phrase, as a brewery and washhouse, 

e. To make good use of, turn to good account 
(an action, occurrence, event, season, time; now 
nsiially witli occasion, o^portuniiy, or the like). 

1539 Pollard, etc. in St. Pap. Hen. VIII, I. 619 [WeJ 
made so diligent enquirye and serche, that, with vigilante 
labour, we muche improvide the same. *6x7 Moryson 
Ituu 11. 2T3 So far did "fte .. improve our time .. that .. 
within two dales we made this Fort guaidable. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) J. 245 An Opportunity .. 
was let slip, and not improved. Ibid, 256 Vet was their 
I.abour well improved, and followed with good Success. 
1720 Watts Divine Songs xx, How doth the little busy 
bee Imnrove each shining hour I 1748 RtcUARDSONCfcin'ssA 
(1811) Viii. 267 Then for improving a hint, thou wert 
always a true Engllsliman. 1774 J. Adasis in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 17 The fine weather .. I hope has been carefully 
improved to get in my hay. 1844 Lincard Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) 1 . iL 78 He imi>toved the opponuniiy. 2869 Freeman 
Norm. Coiuj. HI. xii. 159 His next thought was how to 
improve the occasion. 1878 Bosw, S.mitm Carthage 97 The 
Roman army improved the victory of their fleet by at once 
marching to Egesta. 

£ To turn to account for spiritual profit or 
edification ; esp. to preach or speak on,Tvith a vievz 
to edification ; now chiefly in (0 improve the occa- 
sion (which is felt as a contextual use of e), 

1624 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1637) 487, I should also 
have desired, .to have improved it [my Text] a little farther 
by a fourth Inference. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 
67 Teach me to improve my poverty. 1676 L hlATitUR 
K. Philipfi War 1x862) 64 The news of this Blood-shed came 
to us in the midst of the Sermon, the Scripture then 
improved being that Isai. 42, 24, 1677 'Y. Hubbard Nar- 
rative (1865) ll. 249 Sad Events should rather be improved 
to our own Instruction, than the condemning of others. 
170S Stanhope Parapkr. I. Pref. xa The Expounding and 
improving the Portions of Scripture recommended to us. 
x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xviii, To improve the providential 
success which they had obtained by a word in season. 1823 
ScoRESHV Whale Fishery 127 , 1 thought it my duly to ad- 
dress them, with the particular view of improving the serious 
impression evidently made upon them, by the awful death. 
1857 Lawrf.ncc Guy L.v'iiL W, I had. .little opportunity for 
* improving the occasion as the Nonconformists have it. 

tS. To enhance in monetary value; to raUe the 
price or amount of. Obs. 

As said of lands and rents, app, connected with senses i and 
2 b, land that was * emprowed ’ or inclosed and cultivated 
being enhanced in value Or in rent. 

Lansdenune MS. 238, If. 317 Noble men and gentlemen 
that haue not enprowed nor enhaunsed therrentes. Hid. If. 
3«4 Noble and gentlemen whiche had not emprov\pd nor 
enhaun.sed ther rentes. 16x6 Bulixmcab, Im/roouc, to rai^ 
rents higher. 16x7 Mort son I/in. 11.265 They improve their 
commodities to a treble price. Ibid. iH.i48yet thinproaigall 
age hath so forced Gentlemen to improve their i-evenctvs, as 
many of these grounds are by them disparl cd, and con\ erted 
lofeede Cattell. xbzStnCrt.^ TiiuesChas. I 1.142 
It will overthrow trade by the altering of the exchange, .. 
improve Spain's bullion, enhance the price of all things. 1750 
WghuZfs ofScoUnudin ., 5 °<.S 92 ) 

their Rents to an e.xtravagant Height (which they tuiouiJj 
term improving ihcir Estates). \ 

+ 4 . To make greater in amount or degree; to 
increase, angment, magnify, enlarge, intensify ; to 
advance. Obs. (Notv merged in 5.) 

1509 H WES Post. puns. (Pcrci- Sac.) scf Euche a cr.c as 
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tilou . . For thou thy selfe doost so much enpro'u Above the 
h[e]avens by exallacion. 1676 Listeh in kay's Corr. (1848) 
125 , 1 liave much improved my Catalosue of Snails, having 
added five species thereto, a 1687 Waller To a Person 0/ 
Honour 8 Vou have advanc'd to wonder their renown, 
And no less virtuously improv’d your own. 1600 Child 
Disc. y’nK'/V (1694)8 Some more particulars might be added, 
and those aforesaid further improved. 1727 Philip Quarll 
(1816) 56 He found seven peas;.. and thinking they might., 
be improved to a quantity large enough to serve for a meal, 
he laid them by. ^ X77X Goldsm. HisU Ene. 1 . 103 This sum 
. .only served to improve their desire for fresh exactions. 

t b. To increase or augment (what is evil), to 
aggravate, make wor^e. Obs. 

16x5 Hierok ]Vks, I. 615 His tyranny began to be im* 
proued, and the burdens, .were heauier then before. 1628 
\x»Camden's^ Hist. EUz. (1639) 11 . 380 Defect of health and 
strength, which the indisposition of the aire. . , being a filthy, 
windy, and rainy day, much improoucd. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress^^ Incurable vii. As wholesome bledicincs the 
Disease improve, There where they w’ork not well, 1718 
Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 851 Thqs Men improve their 
own Miseries, for want of an Equal and just Estimate of 
what they enjoy or lose. x8oo Bp. Porteus Lect. Matt. 
xiil. (1802) I. 331 We all . . have . . by our own personal and 
voluntary transgressions, not a little improved the WTctched 
inheritance we received from our ancestors. 

5 . To advance or raise to a belter quality or 
condition; to bring into a more profitable or de- 
sirable state ; to increase the value or excellence 
of; to make better; to better, ameliorate, (The pre- 
vailing modem sense, in which 2 b is now merged.) 

^ x6i7 Moryson Itin. 11. 210 To himselfe, whose endeavours 
in that Kingdome had much improved her opinion of him. 
X698 Fr\t:r Acc. E. India ^ P. 182 The Alango (which 
they have improved in all its kinds to the utmost Perfection). 
1706 Phillips, To Improve, to belter .. to promote or 
ad\'ance, to bring to greater Perfection. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 167 The Reeds, Harness, Shuttles, and 
Temples,, .lately given to the Weavers. .have improven the 
Cloth in its Goodness much more. X766 Fordvce Sernt. 
Yn^. IVom. (1767) II. viii. 34 [She] had from her youth 
improved herself by reading. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
(1806) III. 134 A large natural cave, which had been partly 
improven by art. x&6a Sir B. \^K.oxi\T. Psychol. Inq. 11 . ii. 
50 Tlie habit of attention may be improved by exercise. 
x888 J. Incus Tent Life Tigerland 184 The tobacco smoke 
had not improved his appearance, and ..he .. looked bad 
enough. 

6. With into : a. (in sense a), To make info or 
represent as, for the sake of Uirning to account ; 
to. (in sense 4), To turn into or represent as 
something greater, to magnify into ; c. (in 
sense 5), To convert into something better. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Beh. iv. § 38 Taking all oppor- 
tunities. uncharitably, to improve Afistakes, into Crimes. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar\l\i%. 1730 I. 74 Improve 
this mole-hill into a mountain, X700 — tr, Fresny's A musem. 
S^, Com. 76 Sometimes, that a Witty Vertuous Woman 
will improve a Dull Heavy Country Booby, into a Man of 
Sence. x688 South Serm. (1727) V. ix. 391 Did God vouch- 
safe such transcendent Blessings.. only to be improved into 
theFoodand Fewel of Intemperance? 1746 Wesley /' rfwc. 
Methodist 66 This very Thing you improve into a fresh 
Objection. 27^8 Leland Philip of Macedon 1. It might 
have been the interest of Am>mta5, to Improve this incident 
of the birth of his son into a pledge of future happiness. 
18x8 Jas. ^^1LL Brit. India II. iv, iv. 155 Preparations,. for 
improving the blockade into more expeditious methods of 
reduction. 1846 J.W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) HI. xxiv. 
67 The [potato] failure .. was .. (as the Methodists say) 
improved into an ostensible excuse for the measure (Corn 
Law repeal]. [Cf. sense x f.J 

7. With away or a phr. of similar meaning : To 
remove, get rid of, lose, spend, or cause to disappear, 
by making improvements. 

X780 Craig Mirror No. 69 f $ My crops never paid for 
the expense of raising them : and . . I found that I had 
improved away every' shilling of my fortune. 1887 jESSorp 
Areally viii. 229 All the pinders are gone — improved off the 
face of the earth. 1887 J. Ball Hat. in S. Avier. 213 It is 
a question whether, like most native races . . they will ulti- 
mately be improved out of existence. 

8. absol. To make improvements. To improve 
on or upon : to make or produce something better 
or more perfect than ; to advance beyond. See 

ISIPROVEMENT 6 b. 

1699 Bentley 277 By long use and experience .. 
he might improve upon his own Invention. 1748 J. Geodes 
Compos. Antients 362 Longinus here seems to have im- 
proven on the orator. 1771 yunitts Lett. Ixvii. 331 The 
son has regularly improved upon the vices of his father, 
1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863) VI. xlviii. 64 note, It was 
not beyond this) means, .to improve on this political master- 
piece. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. -\iii. (1870)253 We 
cannot improve upon nature. Mod. A tenant who improves 
ought to have the value of his improvements secured to him. 

+ 9 . intr. To increase, augment, become greater, 
advance, develop. Obs. (e.xc. as merged in 10). 

1650 Greenhill Ezek. 77 Iniquity improves in the going. 
<zx68i Allestrke .ymw. (1684) I. 270 (L.) That fool .. e’er 
long emproves into a wit. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ir. 
(X702J 52 Admiration improves into Love. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. II. viii. 221 The relish improving upon them by degrees. 
1776 Johnson Let. to Thrale 3 June, The lameness ..has 
improved to a very serious and troublesome fit of the gout, 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 1. iii. (1849) 48 Intimacy' im- 
proves with time. 

10 . intr. To increase in value or excellence ; to 
advance or rise to a more excellent condition ; to 
become better. , 

1727 Swift To a Young Lady, It is-a shame for an english 
lady not to relish such discourses,' not to improve by 


them. X737 [S, Bcrincton] G. dt Lucca's Mem. 173 
A Wine .. mellowing and improving as it is kept. X748 
Anson's Hoy. it. t. iix This diversified Jandskip .. still 
improved upon us the farther We advanced. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride ff Prej. xii. 335 But afterwards she seemed 
to improve on you. x'^^Vxvx.Sources Misslss. 1. App.(i8xo) 
6 'J'heir situation improves by* a communication with the 
whites. 1834 Medwin Angler in lYates I. 49 The scenery 
improves, ana becomes wilder in its character. x866 Carlyle 
Inaug. Addr. 174 In.. the best of all possible conditions to 
improve by that book. 1885 Manch.Bxam. 24 May’ 5/3 Our 
trade in the south has .. improved. 

+ ImprOvei Obs, [A variant of aprovc^ 
Approve with change of prefix: perh. in- 
fluenced by the corresp. change in Improve 

1 . ti‘ans. To prove, establish, demonstrate, show 
to be tnie or real. 

{Improued, In Hearne’s R. Glouc. p. 466, is an error for 
iproued : cf. Rolls cd., Hne 9552.) 

16x3 in Cri. 4- Times yhr. / (1849) I. 246, I.. will hope to 
improve my industry' and diligence such as you sliall Und 
no fault to complain that [etc.]. 2633 Br. 'ti.Mx. Hard Texts, 
N. T, 1^7 Doe thou shew and improve this love of thine to 
me in this one point. 1650 hiULWCR A ntkropomet, 183 Tliese 
Amazons discarding the tendemesse of their Sex, and de- 
siring to improve themselves Virago’s. 1670 E. Borlase 
Laikom Spaw 8 More.. I am perbuaded that Mr, Hooke in 
his Book hath improved to Admiration. 

h. intr. To prove or turn out to be. rare. 

26x2 Davies IPhy Ireland etc. 95 Meancs for some great 
action, which,, if bee had liued,woulde rather haue improued 
[cd. 1664 proved] a iourny' into Fraunce then into Ireland. 

2 . trans. To approve, sanction, countenance. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. 32 They that shall have 

too^ suddenly improved those Men, will be Partakers of 
tlieir Sins. 

Improved (impn7-vd),///. a. [f. Improve 7;.2 

+ -ED *.] 

1 . Under cnUiv.ation; cultivated, cultured. 

x6x7_ Middleton & Wowixx Fair Quarrel 11. D iij, The 
most iinproude yong souldicr of seuen kingdoms, 2644 in 
T. Merrill Hist. Amesbury, Mass. (1880) 29 The improved 
lands . . upon ye west side of ye Powwaus river. 2736 Butler 
Analogy 1. lit. 82 Two or three men of the best and most 
improved understanding. J775A. Burnady 7Vw2». N. Amer. 
78 The climate, soil, natural produce, and improved slate of 
It, are much the same as of Rhode Island. 2B18 Jas, Mill 
Bnt. India I. 1, i. 3 At that time the most improved and 
commercial part of Europe. 

2 . Turned to good account. 

2642 J. Shute Sarah 4* /fornr (1649) What a fruitful 
gain is to be made of our wclT-improvcd-afiliclions I 
t 3 . Made greater, increased, enhanced; aggra- 
vated. Obs. 

2690 Locke Hunt, Und. iii. xL § i The natural and im- 
prov’d Imperfections of Language. 

4 . Made better or more serviceable ; brought to 
a higher or more desirable condition. 

^ 1723 Steele Guardian No. 2^3 He left behind him an 
improved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year. 
2799 H. Hunter tr. St.^Pierre's Stud. Nat, L Pref. 7 This 
new and improved Translation. 2800 Mrs. Hervey Mour> 
tray Fam, I. 222 In consequence of her improved circum- 
stances. 2817 J, Bradbury Trax*. Amer. 263 Improved 
implements and methods. 1849 V. Dixon Heat i. ii. 247 
An improved air-pump of his own construction. 

Improvement (impnl-vraent). Forms: see 
Improve v.^ [a. AF. emproivementf empntevienty 
f. emprower Improve v.^ + -ment.] 
f 1 . The turning of a thing to profit or good ac- 
count ; profitable management or use ; making the 
most of a thing for one’s own profit; realization 
of the profits of anything ; concr. profit. Obs. in 
lit. sense. 

In early use, Anglo-Fr, and Eng., applied to the profitable 
cultivation of land by’ the o'vner, and to the collection of 
the proceeds of customs or Imposts by the king’s officers, as 
distinguished from the letting of land or ta.xes to a farmer, 
>vho managed them for kis profit. 

(£:232o?Langtoft ms. Oxf. Faiff.n}f. 22 Car (epays est 
gasle si ne se asseure niant Au roy ne a sa meinie pur son 
empruemeni. a jsqq Lib. Custum. If. 175 (Rolls) I. 220 Quil 
ieit une commune huche dc la compaignie .. en la quele les 
remembraunccs et les enprowemenz de la compaignie soient 
mis en sauve garde. Ibtd.o's-s Soil Ic surplois..mis en com- 
mune huche a lenprowement dc la compaignie, 2402 Act 4 
Hen. IY,c.z\ Come nadgairs.,ordeignercstoit.,qe launtige 
des draps..ne scroll mysafcrme,agraunt damage de nostre 
sieur le Roy annuelment, ordcignez est .. qe le dit aunage 
purra eslrc commys a ferme ou en emprowement \Rolts of 
Pari. III. S08/1 cn aprowement], solonc ladv’ys de Tresorer 
Dcngleterre purle temps esteanL] Rolls of Parl.V. 

268/2 It is ordeigned be Statute made in the lyme of Harry’ 
the fourth that the aunage of Cloth >vithinne this Roialme 
may be committed to ferme or in emprowement, after the 
advis of the Tresorer of Englond for the tyme beyng. 2478 
J. Paston in Fasten Lett, No. 8 ji. III. 2x7 Mastyr Yotton 
had. .desy’red me, .to se th’ enprowment of syche profytes 
as ar growing of hys chapell in Caster that ye gave hym. 
*5*3 Fitzherb. {title) The Boke of Sunieyeng and Improu- 
men tes. Ibid.^ Rynning waters . . as they be stored wi th fy’sshe, 
so dothe y® profyte ryse to the lordes, wheder they go by way 
of improuement or set to ferme: wherof the bayly shall make 
accompte. Ibid. 20 And of mylnes there shall more be spoken 
of in the chapiter of w’aters, among the improwmenles. 

* 1 * b. The profitable employment or investment of 
money ; also (in religious use) of a * talent’. Obs. 

2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 75/* His Father , . 
left him four-score IVIinx which being entrusted With a 
Friend for Improvement they’ miscarried, syoz Echard 
Eccl. Hist, {17x0) 255 One who had made such good em- 
provement of his small portion of grace. 

2 . spec, 'I* The turning of land to better ac- 


count, the reclamation of waste or unoccupied land 
by inclosing and bringing it into cultivation {obs.}; 
hence, in later use, cultivation and occupation of 
land ; merged at length in sense 5, Betterment, 
amelioration. 

(2302 Yeard'ks. 30-1 £dw. I (Rolls) 19 Le leu ou les avers 
furent pris est une Wastin, e lenpruement dil Wast apend a 
nous.) 2549-50 ric/ 3 4 4 Edw. YI, c. 3 {title) An Acte con- 
ceminge the ymprovement of Comons and Waste Groundes. 
2625 Bacon Ess., R iches {Arh.) Improuement of the 

Ground, is the most Nalurall Obtaining of Riches;., But it 
is slow. 2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 215 In these delight, 
ful Countries, there is no w’aste Lands, but all under im* 
provement. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 250 All 
improvement ce.ases to be such when more money is spent 
in it than the advantages will repay. 2888 J. Incus Ttnl 
Dife Tigerlnnd 301 The ‘ grants ' were held under certain 
conditions of improvement clearly laid down and defined in 
the Waste Land Regulations. 

tb. concr. A piece of land improved or rendered 
more profitable by inclosure, cultivation, the erec- 
tion of buildings, etc. (Now associated with senses 
5, 6.) Ohs. exc. in U.S. dial. 

2640 in Nexv Haven Col. Rec. 1638-49 (1857) 43 If they 
remove, to sell nothing butt improvements. 2666 Plyvmik 
Col. Rec.iiS^^) 1 V. iig. Goldsm. Stoops toCon^.\.\, My 

aunt's bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round the improve- 
ments. 2776 Twiss Tour Ircl. 66 The gardens (termed 
improzf merits in Ireland, and policies in Scotland) are not 
extensive. xZoo Aooxsou Amer. Laxv Rep.o\^ Bought for 
a trifle a small improvement, to wit some trees deadened. 
2B27 J. Bradbury TraxK Amer. 2^1 To purclLisc from the 
Backwoodsman wh.at he calls his improvement . . The im- 
provement consists in a log house, a i?each, and perhaps an 
apple orchard, together with from ten to thirty or forty 
acres of land, inclosed, and partially cleared. 

■fb. fig. Bodily or mental cultivation or culture ; 
also an item of such personal culture, an accom- 
plishment. Ohs. cxc, as merged in 5, 6. 

2722 Steele Sped. No. 42 r 2, I am a mere Man of the 
-Town, and have very little Improvement, but what I have 
got from Plays, a 2716 South (J.), I look upon your city 
as the best place of improvement : from the school we go to 
the university, but from the universities to London- 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist, xv. § 15 (1827) VI, 232 The fifth is 
of soldiers whose only improvement is war. 1738 Birch 
Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 3 As well in voluntary Improve- 
ments, as in the perfecting of his School-exercises. 

3 . The making good use or turning to account of 
any person or thing (now obs, or U,S. dial^, or of 
any event or season ; profitable use or employment. 

<r 2622 Chapman Iliad vi. 484 To lead in fight, and give no 
danger pass Without improvement. 2^7 W. Hubbard 
-Narrative {\%6pi 11,89 What Benefit and Improvement was 
ever made thereof [Gorges’s Patent for Maine] byhis Agen^ 
or Successors. X697DAMNER Voy. 1. 227, I have not heard 
of any improvement made of this commodity by our 
Countrymen anywhere. Mod, His prompt improvement of 
the opportunity was admirable. 

b. The turning of anything to good account for 
spiritual or moral edification ; spec, the profitable 
spiritual application of a te.vt or incident. 

265s T, Clerk Faithfull Stewani 30 A sober use and 
faiihrull improvement of these his mercies, 1677 1. Mather 
Preval. Prayer 268 That is the special Improvement 
which should be made of what hath been discoursed. 1678 
R. L’Estrance Seneca's Mor, (x7o2) 519 A great part of the 
End of them is lost, without such an Emprovement.^ 2705 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 4 The Improvement I design to 
make of this passage. 28x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ly. 
447 Such is the doctrine ; the practical improvement is 
obvious. 2B4< R. M, M’Cheyne in Mem. (1872) 269 Seek 
a right improvement of this bereavement. ^ 

+ c. In more general sense : Use; practice, Qbs: 


2686 South Serm. (1727) V. i. 12 The Corruption ofMcn s 
Manners by the habitual Improvement of jhis vicious 
ciple. 2754 Edwards Freed. Will ii. xi. {s^62) 115 
good or bad State of the moral World depends on the Im- 
provement they make of their moral Agency. 

i*d. In American use: Employment, occupa- 
tion. (Cf, Improve 2 c, d). Obs. 

2703 S. SZWM.1. Letter-bk. 22 Apr. I. 282 .Very few 
haiis are to be found in the Colony, in civil or sacred im- 
provement. 2705 Ibid, 6 June 312, I have, a good right 
a third part of the said meadow, and am in the t'Ctua! im- 
provement of it. xy^SinNew Eng. Hist.Reg.(xBy>) IV. ii. 

*|*‘ 4 , The action or process of enhancing, maKing 
or becoming greater or more complete, or an in- 
stance of this : a. Enhancement (of rent), b. In- 
crease, enlargement, growth, development, advance- 
ment. c. Intensification or aggravation of evil. 
(See Improve v.- 3, 4, 4 b.) Obs. , , 

2548 MS.Lattsdo7vne23,Z,\f.3n These great fines foxmota 
and emproivment of rentes shall abate. 2607 Hieron t • ' 
436 Thus the enlargement of Gods mercy ..is . 

improuement of our sinne. 2617 Ibid. II. 70 
nothing but an addition to his vexation, and an imp * 
ment of his griefe. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. lU.xviu 
149 The multiplication of Hares, which is by • 

. . or an improvement of a second fruit before the 
excluded. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 34 of 

of the little improvement of Christianity, x* ‘ . 

the Country’. 1717 Philip Quarll (1816) 59 Hf ^ 

the improvement of his peas and (t-jBD 

increased to admiration. 277* Priestley Jud. y 

1. 19 The earth itself is in a state of xxxvprov.emcnt. 7 • 

Knox Winter Fi’en. L Ji. xv. 212 Not entirely ^ / 

to children under twelve or fourteen, unless in rare c. 
premature improvement and sag.acity. , , 

td. quasi-fdwr/'. An advanced stage, developea 

form, development {of something). Obs. 
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1 169* South Serm. (1697) II. 60 Friendship is the Noblest 
and most Refined Improvement of Love. <1x716 
(1744) IX. iv. 105 A sin against this is the highest pitch, the 
utmost improvement, and. .the riUra of provocation, 

f e. co/tcr. Increase, produce. Ods, 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 111 . 29 The greatest part of the 
Wealth and Improvement there consisted in Sheep. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe i. xix, The improvement, or annual produc- 
tion, being distributed to charitable uses. 

6. The action or process of making or becoming 
better; advance or increase in value or excellence; 
betterment, amelioration. 

(Only gradually separable from the earlier .senses of bene- 
ficial cultivation (2), and advancement or development (4).) 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 15 For the improvement 
of his Education, and giving an ornament to his hopeful! 
Person. x66* J. Davies tr. Mandchlo's Trav. 284 'i'he 
quiet of the City, the wellfare of its Inhabitants, and 
the improvement of Trade. 1736 Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 
1874 I. 98 I’his moral principle is capable of improvement, 
by proper discipline and exercise. 1783 Blair R/tei. 1 . ii. 
19 Exercise is the chief source of improvement in all our 
faculties. 1859 Mill Liberty jsZ We are eager for improve- 
ment in politics, education, even in morals. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 96 A good education tends to the improve- 
ment of body and mind. 

6. With an and pi . : a. An act of making or be- 
coming better ; a process, change, or addition, by 
which the value or excellence of a thing is increased ; 
that in which such addition consists or by which 
anything is made better. 

(In early use chiefly in reference to land *, cf. 2 and 2 b.) 
1697 Dryden Vir^. Georg, i. 122 Long Practice has a sure 
Improvement found, With kindled Fires to burn the barren 
Ground, 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. IL 168 Religion is the 
highest Improvement of Humanity and Good-nature. 1739 
Chesterf. Lr//. (1792) I. 1 . x8t You cannot imagine what 
alterations and improvements I expect to find every day, 
now that you are more than Octennis. 1774 C. J. Phipps 
Voy, H, Pole ir With the new chain-pumps . . according to 
Captain Benlinck‘s improvements, 1776 Adam Smith 
H. I. i. (18691 1 , II Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookeiy xxi. 330 It is a great improvement to add 
the Juice of two Seville oranges. 1870 Echo 16 Feb.j Mr. 
Gladstone caused a general laugh by asking, ' What is an 
irnprovement?’ .. the definition he gave seemed to meet 
with general approval— that it shall add to the letting value 
of the land; and must be suitable to the holding. x888 
J. Inclis Tigerland 264 If the tan is occasionally rubbed 
into the pores of the skin It will be an improvement. 

b. With on or upon : The production of some- 
thing better or more perfect than (something pre- 
vious), an advance upon ; hence, the result of this, 
a thing that is better than (the former thing). 

xjxa Addison Speet. No. 273 F 4 (ed. 2) The Parts of 
Siiion, Camilla, and some few others, which, are fine Im- 
provements on the Greek Poet, 178* Priestley Cormpt. 
Chr. 1 . HI. 30X An improvement was made upon this doc- 
trine. X878 Spurgeon Treas. Dnv. Ps. cyi. 7 We fear the 
sons are no great improvement upon (he sires. 1896 AVzox- 
agents' Chron. 3 Oct. 3/3 The . . Magazine for October is a 
decided improvement on its predecessors. 

Improven, obs. (erron.) Sc. pa. pplc. of Im- 

prove E/.2 

Improven, -in, pa. pple. of Impreeve v. 
Improver [f.lMpRovEv .2 +-eri,] 

One who or that which improves. 
f 1 . One who turns something to good account, 
or makes profitable use of it: in quot. 1647, one 
who cultivates or practises. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i. | 132 The greatest .. im- 
provers of that Breeding, and those Qualifications with 
which Courts used to be adorned. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tofuia 434 The ablest Improver of his time and parts. x66* 
Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. nr. ii. § 18 This great improver and 
discoverer of the Mechanicall power of matter. 

2 , One who makes better ; a person that increases 
the value or excellence of a thing, or brings it into 
a more desirable state. In early use, One who ad- 
vances, develops, or makes more perfect (a branch 
of knowledge, etc.). 

a x66x Fuller li^orihies xii. (1662) 41 Eminent Improvers 
of any art maybe allowed for the Co-inventers thereof. 17x3 
Gay Guardian I^o. 149 P 18, I would counsel all our im- 
provers of fashion always to lake the hint from France, 
x8^ G. Chalmers Caledonia I. h. vi. 310 The monks were 
. .the improvers of themselves, and the insiructers of others, 
in the most useful arts. 184* Mrs. Browning Gik. Chr. 
Poets 120 An improver of the language. 1882-3 in 
Schaff Encyct. Relig. Knozvl, 2x3^ An improver of other 
men’s verses, 

b. spee. One who applies himself to making 
land more productive or profitable. (Cf. Improv- 
able 3, Improvement 2). Now merged in 2. 

1649 Blithe (title) English Improver, or a new Survey of 
Husbandry. 1765 A. Dickson V'reat. Agric. 11. (ed. 2} 274 
May I be allowed to say, without giving offence to Im- 
provers teic. 1 ? 1846 McCulloch Ent. Etttpire (1S54) I. 
585 In 1723, a Society of Improvers was established at Edin- 
burgh. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 861 Many landlords ate 
great improvers. Many spend annually a third or half of 
their rent in improvements. 

C, A thing that improves or makes better, spec. 
Short for dress-improverx see Dress sb. 4. 

x^ Stillincfl. Renn. ix. (1673) 167 Cold and n^edness, 
stripes and imprisonments, racks and torments? Are these 
the improvers of an excellent constitution ? x6^ Worlidge 
Sysi. Agric. v. § 2, 6r IChalk) after it is burned into Lime, 
becomes a ver\' excellent Improver of Lands. 1777 Licht- 
FOOT Flora Scot. II. 658 Fern cut while green, and left to 


I rot upon the ground, is a good improver of land. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Sept. 7/2 She was searched, and her ‘Improver ’ 
was found to be so arranged as to hold 6 lb. of smuggled 
tobacco. 1887 Daily News 22 June 5/2 The hideous ‘ im- 
prover’, which is one of the blots upon the picturesqueness 
of modem costume. 

. 3 . A person who works at a trade under an em- 
ployer for the purpose of improving his or her 
knowledge or skill, and accepts the opportunity 
of such improvement wholly or in part instead of 
wages. 

■ 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade^ Improver^ a learner. X883 
Daily Tel. 9 Apr. 7/6 (Advl. Afillifters) Juniors or im- 
provers, i8^ B'hnm Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/5 {AdvtS Tele- 
graph Clerks.— Wanted, Young Lad)% as Improver. 1895 
IFeslnt. Gaz. xB Sept. 3/1 His favourite plan is to take a 
situation as ‘improver' to a working jeweller in a small 
way of business. 

t 4 . = Approver Obs. rare. 

1670 Blount Lav). Diet. s.v. Approve, You may see what 
kinde of Approvers or Improvers w'ere formerly in the 
Marches of Wales, authorized by the Prince thereof. 

Hence Impro'veress, a female improver; Im- 
pro'vershlp, the position of an improver (sense 3). 

_ X744 J. Paterson Cottntt. Milton's P. L.303 Ceres was an 
inventress or improveress of husbandry. x8^ Daily Ne^vs 
3 Sept. 8/5 (Advl.) To Printers. — Improvership Wanted. 

t Impro* ver 2. Obs. rare^^. [f. Improve z/.i -t 
-er 1.] One who disproves, a confuter. 

x6xx Florio, ImprotialoreySXi tmproouer. 

t Improvi'ded, a. Obs. [f. 1 m- 2 + Provided.] 

1 . Unprovided; unprepared. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edio. II', 247 b, He was in ieopardye 
of hys lyfe, and all improvided, for dread of death, coacted 
..to sayle vnto Fraunce. 1622 Bacon He/e. F//, 109 He 
was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, for that hee 
was altogether improuided. 

2 . Unforeseen ; imlooked for. 

xS9a Spenser F. Q. 1. xit, 34 To worke new woe and im- 
provided scath. 

Improvidence (imprp'wdens). [ad. L. im~ 
providhitia, f. itn~ (Im- 2 ) + providMia Provi- 
dence, foresight; cf. also obs. F. improvidence 
(i6th c. in Godef.), It. improvidcnza.l The fact or 
quality of being improvident; want of providence 
or foresight ; thriftlessness. 

1598 Florio, Imprwidenza^ improuidence, rashness. 1602 
Marston Ant. 4* Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. xi Shee'le lift thee to 
improvidence. And breake thy neck from steepe securitie, 
<tx63t Donne in Select. (1840) 88 Malice in other men or 
improvidence in myself, had ruined my fortune. 1786 
Burke W. Hastings ni. in. § 15 His total improvidence in 
not taking any one rational security whatsoever gainst the 
inevitable consequences of those acts. 1836 H. Coleridge 
North. IForthies (1852) I. 40 Improvidence or treachery 
had left our shores defenceless, a 2862 Buckle ATisc. IFks. 
(1872) I. 542 The only peculiarity I have found common to 
all barbarous nations is improvidence— indifierence to the 
future. 

Improvident (imprp*vident), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Provident : cf, prec., and L. imprdvidus not fore- 
seeing, improvident.] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Unforeseeing; 
that does not foresee or forecast the future. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 - Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 5 We finde 
yonge people be moche improvydent. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars HI, xxix, When men well have fed, Ih’ blood being 
warme, Then are they most improvident of harme. 1657 B. 
Ligon Sarbadoes (1673) 25 They could not have been so 
improvident, as not to’forcsee the main inconveniences that 
must ensue. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (X862) III. 306 The 
improvident, undignified, and unwise conduct of the Ger- 
man powers, 

2 . Not circumspect ; heedless; unwary. 

XS9X Shaks, x Hen. VI, u. i. $8 Improuident Souldiors, had 
your Watch been good, This sudden Mischicfe neuer could 
haue falne. 1625 J. Glanvill Voy. Cadis{Camdcn) 58 They 
cutt of some few of our improvident and stragling men. 1650 
Bulwer AnthroPoneet. 162 Behold ..what the improvident 
curiosity of men hath thought on. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 50 There is imminent danger of his employing that 
strength 10 improvident or oppressive purposes. 2^9 Grote 
Greece it. Iv. (1862) Y. 10 Amphipolis had been once lost by 
the improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles : it was 
now again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

3 . That fails to provide for future needs; thriftless, 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv, no So improuident as not 

to put Come in the ground for their bread, but trusted to 
the store. 1788 Priestlev Lect. HisL v, xxxviii. 279 Great 
numbers ..will be improvident, spending every thing they 
have in the most extravagant manner. xSog-zo Coleridge 
( 18377 IL 199 They who live from'hand to mouth, 
will most frequently become improvident. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Sociol. XV, 366 The English people are complained of 
as improvident. Very few of them lay by in anticipation of 
times when work b slack. 

Hence Impro'videntness (Bailey vol. II, 1725*). 

tlmprovidential, <1. Obs. rare, [Im- 2 .] 

1 . Not providential; ungovemed by Providence. 

a 2684 Leighton Serin. Wks. (1868} 358 Though trouble 

be the general lot of mankind, yet it doth not come on him 
by an improvidential fatoUty. 

2 . Improvident: seene.xt. 

+ Improvide'ntiaIly’, Obs. [f. prec. 2 + 
-LT-.] =next. 

1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed, 2> HI. IxxxiiL 330 
Chesnuts, which the mother, not iroprovidentially, had put 
in her pocket. 1819 Crabbe T. of Halt 32 The younger . . 
had rather improvidentially but happily married. 

Impro'vadently, [f. Improvident a. 

+ -LY-.] 


IMPROVISATION. 

1 . In an improvident manner; without fore- 
thought ; without providing for the future. 

1607 Donne Lett. (1651) 209 , 1 went unprofitably and im- 
providently, to the utmost end of Truth. x688 Boylk /7«/7/ 
Causes Nat. Things Iv. 203 It must be casually or improvi- 
dently framed or placed. 2780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform 
Wks, 111.333 To recommit all its business to the council 
from whence it was very improvidently taken. x868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. yiii. (1876) 70 Agricultural labourers marry early 
and improvidently, 

2 . In an unforeseen or unanticipated manner, rare. 
1885 E. F, Bvrrne Entangled 1 . i. vili. 139 Nature m.!!' 

treacherously and imj?rovidently back-water ; and he 
dreaded to be landed incontinently in the stagnation of 
satiety. 

t Improving, Obs. [f. Improve 

-h-iNG*.] The action of Improve t/.l ; disproving, 
refutation. 

e X449 Pecock Repr. 1, i, 5 It is miche nede forto first . . 
vnroote and ouerturne iho thre trowingis .. bifore the im- 
prouyng of othere. ^2530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 49 Argu- 
mentes for the prouinge or improuynge of compounde 
themes. 1574 Whitgift Def. Aunsv). 11. 100 You shoulde 
haue kept you to the improuing of thisgenerall proposition. 
i6xx Y\xm.o,ImprouaUoney an iniproouing. 

Improving (imprz/wii)), vbl. sbp p. Improve 
^^.2 4- -iNG 1.] The action of Improve z/. 2, q.v, ; 
improvement. 

2602 Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 54 The improouing of 
ground from w'orse to better, is clearely permitted by our 
law. ^ 1785 J. pHiLLirs Treat. Inland JSavig. 49 Were it for 
nothing else but the improving of land, .the expence would 
be amply repaid. 

"b. Improving lease (Sc. Law) ; a lease granted 
to a tenant for a longer period than the usual one, 
with the object of encouraging him to make per- 
manent improvements on the holding by ensuring 
to him a longer enjoyment of their benefits. 

2862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v., A lease of ordinary 
endurance is a lease for nineteen or twenty-one ye.irs ; and 
an improving lease is usually for thirty-eight or forty-two 
years. 

Improving, ppL a. [f. as prec. -f -ing^.] 
That improves. 

1 . That makes better; spec, that improves the 
mind, understanding, or character; that makes 
agricultural improvements, 

266^ Boyle Occas. Reft. Introd. (1848) 34 The Sun, by his 
piercing and improving Beams, can not only make Diamonds 
sparkle, and Rubies flame, but Jetc.]. 2736 Butler Anal. 

H. vi. ^yks. 1874 1 . 240 Temptations render our state a more 
improving .state of discipline, than it would be otherwise. 
2792 Maria Riddell Voy. Madeira Ded. 6 After it has 
once undergone a few corrections from your inipro\’ing 
hand. 2881 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/1 Should an improving 
farmer wish to leave for a finer opening in agriculture. 
1884 G. Allen Philistia 11 . 11 Read a few verses of some 
improving volume ever^' night. 

2 . Becoming better; advancing or increasing in 
excellence. 

2694 F. Braccb Disc. Parables vili. 298 A soul so filled 
with grace as the improving soul will be. 2792 Washington 
Lett. Writ. 2892 XII. 49 The country appears to be in a 
very improving state. 2^1 Anthony's Phologr. Bull. IV. 88 
Improving powers of criticism. 

■ Hence Impro’vingly adv., in an improving 
manner; in the way of improvement. 

1842 Fraser's Afag. XXVI, 520 Were he to disturb, how- 
ever improvinglj’, the earlier songs. 2852 Blackw. Alng. 
LXXI. 461 How are we to amuse them V — Respectably of 
course ; improvingly by all means. 

Improvisate (imprp'viz^'l), v. Also improv- 
visate. [f. F. itnproviser or It. improv(pj)isare : 
see Improvise and -ate 3 .] » Improvise, a,. Irans. 

2832 J, H. NewiiIan Zr//. (i8px) I. 284 , 1 was obliged to 
improvisate a padlock. 1B37 7 at 7 ’j Afag. IV. 453 It was 
easy to improvisate a paroxysm of royal rapture, 2837 
Fraser's blag. XVI. 4x3 He had impro''visatcd the verses, 
b. inlr. To speak extempore. 

2838 Jas. Grant Random Recoil. Lds. Com. Scr. it. IL 
vii. 89 Few men in the bouse can improvisate better [than 
Mr. Gladstone]. 

Illipro*visate, ppl. a. rare. [ad. It. improv- 
{gj)tsato, pa. pple. ol improv{v)isare to improvise.] 

B= Improvised ; unpremeditated, impromptu. 

2847 in Craig. Hence In mod. Diets. 
Improvisation (impr^izr^'/sn). [n. of action 
from Improvise, Ijiprovisate: cf. mod.F. impro- 
visation^ 

I . The action of improvising or composing ex- 
tempore ; also concr. verse, music, etc. so impro- 
vised. 

2786 CoLMAN Prose Sev. Occas. (2787) IH. 166 Poor Tus- 
can-like Improvisation. 2812 Scott Don Roderick Introd. 
lx.note. The flexibility of theltalian and Spanbh languages 
.. renders these countries distinguished lor the mlent ol 
improvisation. 2834 Grevillc Mem. n Aug*. (*075) 111 . 
XXIV. no After dinner he ITheodpre Hookl d^playcd ^ 
extraordinary talent of improvis.ation. 2872 Oeo. iitiOT 
Middlem. xx, This speech .. was not indeed enti«l> an 
improvisation, but had taken shape in 'owar 
28^ Lowell Amon^myBks. S«r. ii.cu 
in a modern poet th^ throsh-like .mprofuat.on .. that 

charmfsl us in our Elizabethan drama. .vfT 

2 The production or execution of anythmg oft- 
hand ; any work or structure produced on the spur 

of the moment, / » - t m,. 

xBta Svmonds Sk. Italy 4 ^ Greece (r??*! L xi. 2x4 ihe 
.emtotln decorations . . bnve nU the spontnne.ty of impro- 



improvisatize; 
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IMPUDENCE. 


vlsation. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handhk, Canada. 231 The 
Crystal Palace Opera-House, an improvisation on Dominion 
Square iMontreal]. 

Improvisatize (iniprp'vizatoiz),^;. rare, [irreg. 
f. ImPKOVISATE + -IZE.] ImPUOVISATE, IlIPROVlSE. 

1847 in Craig.- i86o A. L. Windsor Ethica vii. 382 Unlike 
Chatham, Mirabeau did not improvisatize. 
Improvisator (iniprfj’vizr'tsi). [agent-n. in 
L, form, from IsiPBOViSE, Diprovisate, after It. 
improv{v)isaiorey F. iinprovisaieur^ One who 
improvises or composes extempore ; an impio\nser. 
^ 179s W. Taylor in Monthly Kev, XVIIl. 125 The Italian 
improvisator never attempts a ballad without striking his 
mandoline, *820 Carlyle MUc, Ess.^ Novalis (1872) II. 
183 The old guild of literary Improvisators. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4- Solit.i Eloq. Wks. (Bohn) III. 28 The world knows 
pretty well the style of these improvisators [Eastern story, 
tellers]. 

11 Improvisatore, -prowisatore (zmprtTv- 
(v)rzat^'r<?). PL -ori (“^’rf), also -ores. [It. 
iviprawisaiore^ formerly improvisatore ‘ an extem- 
pore-sayer’ (Florio), agent-n. from improv{v)isare 
to Improvise. 

(The non-etymological doubling of the r is a matter of mod. 
Italian phonetic spelling not generally followed in Eng.)] 
An improvisator (Italian or of the Italian type). 
1765 Smollett Trav. (1766)11. xxvii, seOneofthe greatest 
curiosities you meet with in Italy, is the improvisatore; 
such is the name given to certain individuals, who have the 
surprising talent of recitingverses extempore, on any.subject 
you propose. 1785 Europ. Ma^. VII. 300 ^ietastasio .. 
was at his outset an ini/ravisaioro, or extempore poet. 18x7 
Byron Beppo xxxhi, He patronised the Improvisalori .. 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 1824 
— yuan xv. xx. Just as 1 feel the *Improvvisatore’. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy 4 * It> Isl. I. 370 The Eumolpus of 
Petronius . . fills up the only link required to complete the 
analogy between the classical and the modern improv- 
visaton. 1888 J. ^ Inglis Terti Life Ti^erland 334 The 
musicians, .improvisatores, reciters of ancient legends. 

attrih. x8oo Southey Poet, Wks, (1853) 213/1, I do not 
wish the tvtprornsatore tune, 1851 J. H. Newman Caih, 
in En^. viii. 302 The extempore and improvisatore mode of 
fabricating and fabling against us. 

Improvisatorial (imprpvizatoa'rial), a. [f. 
as Improvisatory + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an improvisator ; relating to 
or having the power of extempore composition or 
oratory. 

1822 iVm Monthly Mag, IV. 467 Singing .. some old 
Castilian air, to which he often adapts some improvi.satorial 
words, i860 J. Wolff Trav. 15* Adv, I. 81 His improvlsa. 
torial powers have been already mentioned. A thenxum 

14 Aug. 197/3 Hence, in the deepest and truest sense, Scott, 
often called the most Improvisatorial, is the least Improvi. 
satorial of writers. 

Hence Improvisato'rially adv.^ after the manner 
of an improvisator. 

1886 Tupper My Life as Author 385 Those who speak 
off-hand in prose or verse, ‘inspirationally' as they call it, 
but as the outer world prefer to believe, improvisatoriaJly. 

Improvisatorize (imprfvizP*ior 3 iz),z/. rare* 
[f. Improvisator + -IZE.] a. inir. To play or act 
the improvisator, h. irans. To improvise, 

1828 Harrovian 43 M— — read novels, and F impro- 

visaiorized in heroics. 1835 FraseAs Mag. XII. 541 Might 
not the mirthful poet of * De.in-Bourn * , . have impro- 
visatorised the following trifle ? 1837 Ibid, XV. 286 Tragedy 
and comedy were originally improvisatorised. 

Improvisatory (improvrzatari), a. [f. IJt- 
PBOVISATOB (or I MPBOVISATE v .) : see -OKT.] = 1 m- 
PBOVISATOKIAL. 

1806 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 138 Write with or 
without Time, as happens to accommodate best 3*our impro- 
visatory method of composition. 1886 Symonds Renaiss, It., 
Catk. React. (1898; VIl. xi. 158 Marino had the improvisa- 
tory exuberance -.of his birthplace. 

•jl IiOTrovisatrice, -prowisa- (rmprf7v(v)r- 

zatrftjf). PI. -trici (-trrtjt). \\K,improwisatrice 
(formerly improvis-), fern, of improv{v)isatore ; see 
-TRICE.] A woman who improvises. 

1804 Matilda Betham Biog, Diet. Wont. 290 An honorary 
name given to the poetess (improvisatrice) D. Maria Madda- 
len.T. MorelU Fernandez. 1838 Fenny Cycl. XII. 452/2 Several 
ladies have distinguished themselves m the same art : they 
are styled improvyisatrici. 1844 Marg. Fuller Worn. \^th 
C. (1862)28 We will not speak of the enthusiasm excited by 
actresses, improvisatrjci, female singers. x886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 338 THe improvisatrice, the bewitching, supple 
siren stepped forward into the midst of the vacant space. 

Improvise (impr^^vai'z), v. [a. F. improvise-r 
(1643 in Hatz.-Darm.)j ad. It. improvisare (now 
improvV‘) ‘ to sing or say extempore ^ (Florio), f. 
impravivMso Improviso.] . 

1 . trans. To compose (verse, music, etc.) on the 
spur of the moment ; to utter or perform extempore. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ii. i, He possessed also the singular 
faculty of being able to improvise quotations. Ibid. iv. ii, 
You must not improvise parliamentary papers. 1858 Doran 
Cri. Fools 2sr His happy facility of improvising rhymes. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. vL 115 The 
funeral chant, improvised by women at funerals over the 
bodies of the dead, 

2 . To bring about or get up on the spur of the 
moment ; to' provide for the occasion. 

a 1854 E. Forces Lit. Papers viii. (1855) 206 If a number 
of both sexes happen to assemble at the same house a dance 
is improvised. 1859 Dickens Lett, to Iliss D, 13 June 
U88o) II. 95 A tent improvised this morning. 


3 . intr. To compose, utter, or perform verse or 
music impromptu; to speak extemporaneously; 
hence, to do anything on the spur of the moment, 
1830 H. N. CoLEBtoGC GH:, /Vr/r (1S34) 42 A noted Eng. 
lish wit of the pre.sent day can improvise In rhyme even in 
our language. 1845 E, Holmes Mozart 22 He sang, played, 
and composed extempore, played and transposed at sight .. 
improvised on a given ba-w. 1B80 Vern. Lef. Italy iv. i. 147 
He had the honour of improvising before cardinals and 
princesses. 

Hence Improvi'eing vhl, sb, ; also attrib, 

1832 W. Irving Alhambra, Journey (i 80 ) 10 This talent 
of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said 
to have been inherited from the Moors. x8S3 J erdan 
Auiobiog, III. ii. 20 [He] was. .in superb trim to answer the 
calls for various improvising interludes. 

Improvi'se, sb, rare, [f. prec. vb.] An im- 
provised composition ; an improvisation, 

1820 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden Shelley (1887) IF. 360 Go 
to the theatre and hear the Improvise of Sgriccl. 1821 
Shelley Hellas Pref., The poem .. is a mere improvi<c. 

Improvised (improvsi*zd), ppL a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -EDi.] Composed or uttered off-hand; in- 
vented or produced on the spur of the moment or 
for the occasion. 

1837 (pARLYLE Fr. III. 1. iv. What part might be 
premeditated, what was Improvised and accidental, man 
will never know. 2863 Geo. "Eliot Romola u. xxvi, [He] 
let Gaddi ha\'c the credit of the improvised welcome. 1873 
Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. x. (1881) 214 By crossing their 
hands over each other, they, .carried him along on this im- 
provised chair. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. viii. Ixi, His 
improvised words had inevitably some drollery. 

Improvisedly (impr4)voi*2edli), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 . In sense 2, for L. improviso, It. improve 
visamenie,‘\ 

1 . In an improvised or unpremeditated manner; 
impromptu, extempore. 

1882 H. C Merivale Faucit of B. 1 . 1- vi. 97 He . . could 
dress up Plato’s Republic improvisedly, in sympathetic and 
attractive English of his own. 

f 2 . {Se, improvisitlie). Without forethought, 
imprudently, precipitately. Obs, 
rxs68 in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 20 Humblie requiring .. that pretendlt and unlauch* 
full marriage qubairm sho was improvisitlie enterit to be 
dissolvit. 

Improvi'ser. [f. I mprovisez;. +-er 1 .] One 
who improvises ; an improvisator. Also attrib, 
2829 Blacktv. Mag. XXVIJI. 134 Earth holds no impro- 
vizer like Theodore. x8st Carlyle Sterling 11. vi. (1872) 
137 Essentially an improviser genius; as his Father too was. 
x8^ Sat. Rev. 26 June 830/2 There was a certain Maria 
Maddalena Morelli .. known as poet and improviser, and 
much in request for her powers of social entertainment. 

t Improvl’siou. Obs, [f. Im- 2 + Provision.] , 
Want of provision or forethought. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ii. 108 Wherein . . 
there would be a maine defect, and her improvision justly 
accusablc, if [etc.], 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp. 111. § 14, 

41 The disadv'antages of ignorance or improvision. 

+ Improviso (improv^vzo), a. Obs. [It, im- 
proviso, now spelt imprawiso ‘ vnprouided, extem- 
poie’ (Florio), =s L. imprdvtsus unforeseen, unex- 
pected, f. im- (Im-2) +pr^tsiis, pa. pple. of pro- 
viderc to foresee. (The word may also be taken 
as an adjectival use of the L. adv. improviso (also 
de improviso, ex improviso) * on a sudden, unex- 
pectedly \)] Improvised, extempore. 

X786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecdotes Johnson (title of poem) Im- 
proviso translation of the following distich on the Duke of 
Modena’s running away from the comet in 1742 or 1743. 1789 
— Joum. France I. 374 Our postillion sung improviso 
verses on his sweetheart. \\Z-yq Standard 29 Mar. in Spirit 
Melrop. CoHserv, Press (1840) I. 142 An impassioned and 
exdmproviso survey,] 

Hence Improvi’so v. irans, (ptonu-wd.), to im- 
provise. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 518 He had improvisoed a 
joyous song. 

Improwisatore, -trice : see Improvis-. 
Imprudence (impr/I'dens). [ad. L. imprti- 
dentia, n. of quality f. impnldens Imprudent ; see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. imprudence (Oresme, i4lh c.), which 
may have been the immediate source.] The quality 
or fact of being imprudent ; want of prudence, cir- 
cumspection, or discretion ; indiscretion, rashness. 

[In Chaucer’s Parsons Tale F 317, ‘imprudence* 
reading in MSS. Harl. 7334, Petw. 635, Selden ; but this is 
evidently an error; all MSS. have ‘impudent* in the cor- 
relative r 3^ : see quot. 1386 in Impudence 1.] 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeul, -2 B iij b, ^The 
fyrsle speake ouer lyghtly and to imprudently, yf it be 
imprudence to afferme a lhynge impossyble. cx 6 \s Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. VI. iii. 253 To this aay the Spanish council 
is taxed of, improvidence and imprudence, that there was 
no use made of the hanse towns in that expedition. ,X 73 * 
C’tess Suffolk in Swift’s Lett. (1766) II. 143 There is an 
epitaph in St. Patrick’s cathedral, that will be a lasting 
monument of your imprudence, 1831 Sir J. Sinclair 
II. 85 Not taking those precautions against the weather .. , 

I soon suffered for my imprudence. 

b. with an and//. An instance of this, an im- 
prudent act. 

1645-9 Jer. Taylor ApoL Liturgy ? 95 were a sjrange 
imprudence, choostngly, to entertain those i^onveniences. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Ndt. (1852) II. 36* If Eve had been 
deceived before by the serpent into some imprudences not 
criminal, she might have been aware of his wiles. 1889 


Luddock Pleas. Life it. iv. 64 Love at first sight sounds 
like an imprudence, and yet is almost a revelation. 

t Impru’dency. Obs. \yA.'L. imprudhitiax 
see prec. and -ency.] = Imprudence. 

XS76 Baker Javell of Health 122 a, Through the hasti- 
nesse and imprudencie of the worker. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta viii. 166 The fault is rather to be attributed to our 
imprudency, and intemperancte. 1698 Norris /’ rar/.D/ir. 
IV, Pref., Men have a Toleration for their Imprudencies. 
X792 A. Young Trav. France 1x8 Some imprudencies in 
the manner of forcing the King’s system. j8^ Lamb Lti. 
to Wordsworth 10 Oct., It tickles one with the image of an 
imprudency, without the penalty usually annexed. 

Imprudent (imprw'dent), a. {sb,) [ad. L. i«. 
prudens, imprudent-em, f. im- (Im-2) + prudens, 
contracted from providens, pres. pple. 
to see before one, provide ; see Prudent. . Cf. F. 
imprudent (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
prudent, wanting in prudence or discretion; the 
reverse of prudent ; rash, heedless, indiscreet, in- 
cautious. a. Of persons. 

m386 Chaucer Man of Lards T, 21T Imprudent 
Emperour of Rome alias Was iher no philosophre in al thy 
tounj X541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapeut. 2 D j, 0 foole 
and imprudent Thessalus. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vll 
46 He and his imprudent coun.sayll were fully resolved on 
this poincte. 2710 Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 71 Imprudent 
men are call’d Fools. 1893 Tanner Steps Prtttc. Agric. 
(ed. 2) 61 We arfi not so imprudent, .as to destroy the bees 
that work for us. 

b. * Of conduct, actions, etc. 

XS99 Hakluyt Foy. II. 35 (R.) Thus by the imprudent 
and foolish hardines of the French earle, the Frenchmen 
were discomfited.^ x66o R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 15 Loss 
for the folly of imprudent actions. 1745 De Fee's^ Eng. 
Tratlesman (1842) I. vii. 53 Nothing can be more impru- 
dent and impolitic, as it regards himselfand his family. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 20 note, When the rivers 
are . . rising, it would be imprudent to venture into them. 

c. rarely with of, 

1750 Akenside Odes it. iv, Not imprudent of my loss to 
come. 

fB. sb. An imprudent person. Ohs. 

*753 !■- Du Boseg's Accompl. Worn. I, 29 [It] is 

ever in the mouth of these Imprudents. 2767 Womancf . 
Fashion I. 244 The little Imprudent — How could I expect 
a Miracle ! 

Hence Ijnpm'dentness, imprudence (Bailey vol. 
II, 1727). 

t Imprude’ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. la- ^ + 
Pbudential: cf. Impbodence.] Not prudential; 
not marked by prudence; imprudent, improvident. 

2649 Milton Eikon, xxViil, The most unwise and impm- 
dential Act as to civil Government. 

Imprudently (imprrl'dentli), adv. [f. Im- 
prudent a.' 4 -ly 2.] Ill an imprudent manner; 
with impnidence; indiscreetly, unadvisedly. 

2541 [see Imprudence]. 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI 
187b, He so imprudently demeaned hymselfe, that. .he 
came Into the hande.s of his mortall enemies. 2685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Malt. vi. 28 Chri.st here neither blamcth 
..meet labour, nor would have it done imprudently and 

carelesly, 2782 Gibbon ij* xxix. III. 112 The new 

magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the times. 1855 Macaulay xx. 

IV. 403 William, with the ardour of a very young com- 
mander, bad most imprudently offered battle. 

Impryve : see Impreve. 

I-mpship. [f. Impj/a] The condition or 

station of an imp : in quot. as a mock title. 

2^ Ot'Ukx Atheist in, I hope your little Impship will be 
civil to me. 

Imp-tree : see Imp sb. 8. . ‘ 

Impuberal (impirl’beral), a. rare. [f._L. */«■ 
pubes, i?nphber-em (f. im~ (Im- 2 ) + piibes , piiber^m 
of ripe age, of the age of puberty) + -al.] 
come to puberty or maturity ; immature. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 'Metaph. (1870) I. App. 4 o 9 J” 
impuberal animals the cerebellum is in proportion to tn 
brain proper greatly less than in adults. ^ _ 

Impu'berate, a. rare. [f. as prec. -f- -ATE-.J 
s=prec. Also absol. as she ■ . t, . 

x88o Muirhead Gains 11. § 179 To our impubera e 
descendants in potestate we may . . make a substitution in 
the manner already described. — Uipian xvi. § * 
death of any of those impuberates .. secures for tncin 
right of taking in full. ^ ^ 

Impuberty (impi/i’bajti). [f. L. 

(see Impuberal) -f- -tt, after puberty^ I he con- 
dition of not having reached 'the state or age 0 

puberty. ^ 

178s Paley Mor. Philos. 111. vii. (2830) 220 Sentences 01 
the ecclesiastical courts, which release tbe^partiesrt 
matrimonii by reason of impuberty [etc.l..are no 
lions of the marriage-contract, but judicial declarati 
there never was any marriage. ^ . y 

Impu'bic (impi/i-bik),- a. rare, ^ 

impfw-e.s, -is (see Impuberal) +“Ic: cf. F -j 

= Impuberal. , . '.v,,. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. i4o^In only sjx ^ere h 

subjects impubic, the average age being the 201 y ’ 

t lmpu-bUc.v.. Obe. rare, [f iM-l 4 PueMO.] 
trans. To make public ; to publish. , 

i6iS Ff.ltiia»i Resojves n. xci. 265 1 > 
slighted, ever since his passions so impubliK d \ea. 
claimed] them. v .. f^rl 

Impudence (i-nipi«dens).' Also4-5 in-- L‘ • 

L. impttdeniia shamelessness, n. of qualiiy 
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pttdens luPODENT : see -ekce. Inipud-ence has the 
form of suffix derived through OF., while inipttd' 
ency has that formed directly from L. ; but F. im- 
pudcnce is recorded only from 1539 (Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or fact of being impudent 
“f" 1 . Shamelessness ; immodesty, indelicacy. Ohs, 
c 1385 Chaucer Pars. T, r 317 [Twigs of Pride] There is 
..Arrogance. Inpudence [v.r. Impudence]. .Insolence. .and 
many another twig. 1406 Hoccleve Male regie 62 
My lustes blynde han causid thee to varie Fro me thurgh 
my folie and inpudence. x6oi Shaks- Alt's Well u. i. 173 
JCiug. Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st 
thou venter? Hell. Taxe of impudence, A strumpets 
boidnesse, a dlvuiged shame. 1682 Hereford Dioces. Keg. 
Q Oct., This deponent, blushing to see soe much impudence 
betwixt the said persons, immediatly went out of the same 
Chamber. J712 J. Djcsy tr. Epicurus' Mor. yj 'Tis very 
well known, that Crates and Diogenes have made profession 
of Beastly Impudence, even in public places. 

2. Shameless effrontery ; insolent disrespect, in- 
solence; unabashed presumption. 

i6n Shaks. Wint. T. iii. ii. 57, I neVe heard yet, j^at 
any of these bolder Vices wanted Lesse Impudence togaine- 
say what they did, Then to performs it first. X6S6-9 B. 
Harris Parivats Iron Age (ed. 21 26 The impudence of a 
certain Monk called Tetzel, exceeded so farre, as to presume 
to sell the Indulgences. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 721 
Some with Impudence invade the Court. 1715 Foe 
Fam. lustfuici. r. iv. (1841 » I. 73 Who will have the impu* 
dence to hinder us? XS38 Dickens Hlch, Nick, xiii, ‘Con» 
found his impudence 1 ' muttered Squeers. ^ X884 Pae 
Eustace 69 He gave me a deal of impudence . . just now. 

b. with an and pi. A piece of impudence. ^ 

X885 T. Mozley Remin. Totvtis etc. I. 4*3 -Any kind of 

head*covering was a wealtness, or an impudence. 

c. Applied to an impudent person.^ 

X67X Dkyden Even. Love 11. 20 Peace, impudence, and 
see my face no more. 

3 . In a good or neutral sense : Freedom from 
shamefastness ; cool confidence. 

16x9 Fixtcher, etc. False One iv. iii, Off, my dejected 
looks, and welcome impudence I My daring shall be deity, 
to save me. x688 Shadvvell Sqr. Alsaiia n. i, Learned 
lawyer of little practice, for want of, impudence. _ 1692 
Dryden St. Euremonts Ess. 133, 1, .will tell you with the 
utmost impudence that I esteem much more his Person, than 
hh Works. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 2591 ^ had not 
enterprise nor impudence enough to venture from my con- 
cealment. 

Impudeucy (rmpwMenst). Now rare. [ad. 
L. iinpudhitia \ see prec, and -eKCY.] 

' 1 .' Shamelessness, immodesty j=“lMPDDEycE r. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxvi. X17 Insomuche 
that he ioyned impudencie and unshamefastenes. 1577 
Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. 237 llie impudencie of the 
monks, .was so great that I am ashamed to .speak it. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11, 329^ Although too much 
shamefastnesse, when it is causelesse, is woorthy of blame . . 
yet is it more praise-woorthy then impudency. 1648 Bikon 
Bos. xxi. (1824) 2x8 Nor did his [Noah’s] open infirmity 
justifie Chams impudency. 1864 FrasePs Mag. Oct. 508 
Were she as naked as Diana, there should be no impudency 
on the figure of Imogen. 1892 Harper's l^lag. SepU 494/2 
In his earlier tales he seemed to seek pleasure with the 
impudency of a splendidly healthy young faun, 
b. with and//. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. 253 For those impuden- 
cies, Those riots, and those other foule offences. 1843 
Blackw. Mag;. LVIII. 369 The whole dialogue. .is polluted 
with similar impudencies. 

2. Shameless effrontery ; = Impudence 2. 

1329 Frith Antithesis Ixxviii. in Pisile Chr. Rdr. X02 
What impudencye is this? I thinke he wold saye also 
that an Asse were a man yf he thought to getle eny avan- 
tage thorow it. x6is Crooke Body 0/ Man 258 Some haue 
growne to that impudencie, that they haue denied a woman 
to haue a .soule as man hath. 1653 H. More App. Antid. 
(1662) 162 That will .. argue . . rash boldness and blind im- 
pudency in him that shall return so irrational an An.swer. 
X87X Browning Balaust. 1604 Alas and yet again! How 
full is age of impudency I 
b. with an and pi. 

_ 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 It had beene a high 
impudency and presumption to haue medled with them. 
1644 \iAnMQHD Loyal Convert 10 How, for their encourage- 
ment, are Lyes and brasse-brow’d Impudencies invented, 

1 3. = Impudence 3. Ohs. 

cx6io Women Saints 167 All humane helpe being des- 
paired of ..in fine, of hoUc and notable impudencie, she 
imitated the woman, that, .pressed to touch the hemme of 
Christs garment 

Xiupudeut (rmpixfdent), a. (sh.) Also 4-5 in-, 
[ad. L. tmpztdens, impudent-em shameless, f. x'w- 
(Im- 2) + pttdens ashamed, modest, orig. pres, pple, 
of pudere to make or feel ashamed. Cf. F. ivt^ 
pudent (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm. and Godef. Compl . : 
but the latter has the adv. impiidemmcnt of 1461).] 
f 1 . Wanting in shame or modesty ; shameless, un- 
blushing, immodest ; indelicate. (In quot. 1628, 
* without the means of decency M Ohs. 

rx385 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 323 Jnpudent is he that for 
hi.s pride hath no shame of hise synnes. is53 Udall 
Flonres 90 Canis (s.Tyth Donate) is a worde that menie 
vse to obicet vnlo suche a^ be impudent shameles felowes. 
XS79 G. Harvey Letier.bk. (Camden) 61 Setting the be.st 
and impudentist face of it that I can borrowe. i6ir Bible 
EceJus. xix. 2 He that cleaucth to harlots will become 
impudent. 1628 Hobbes Thttcyd. (1822) lot Many for 
want of things necessary.. were forced to become impudent 
In the funerals of their friends. 163a Lmicow i. 26 

Their impudent Curlcz.ans, the most lascivious harlots in 
the world. 1659 D. Pell lutpr. Sea 76 With impudent 


fore-heads, and with brows rubbed on brass-pots. 1732 
Gay r/iiV/rx 111, Then her bosom too is so preposterously 
impudent ! 

2 . Possessed of unblashiog presumption, effron- 
tery, or assurance ; shamelessly forward, insolently 
disrespectful. 

1363-87 Foxe a. 4- M. (1684) III. 493 Tbou art as impu- 
dent a Fellow as I have communed withal. XS83 Fulke 
■Defence xix. 544 You are the roost impudent advoucher, I 
think, that ever became a writer. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol.III.] 123 Sufficient defence against the audacious- 
nessc of the most impudent. 1709-xo Hearng in Relig, 
(1857) I, 181 Some persons were 50 impudent (to speak in 
the canting phrase) as to huzza him. lyxo-xi Swift Lett. 
(1767) 111. 125 Ob faith, you're an impudent saucy couple of 
sluuckins for presuming , to write so soon. 182^ Lytton 
Devereux ii. iv, Thou art an impudent thing to jest at us. 
2848 Dickens Do 7 nbey viii, WicJuim is a wioced, impudent, 
bold-faced hussy. 

b. Of conduct, actions, etc. 

2397 Shaks. s Hen. JV^ ii, L 135 You call honorable 
Boldnes, impudent Saw’cinesse. X639T. Brucis tr. Camus’ 
Mar. Relat. 246 [She] disclosed. .[his] impudent attempt 
against the reverence of his marriage. 1735 \owGCeniaur 
ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 Our impudent folly puts nature out of 
countenance. 1B62 Marsh Eng. Lang. 1. 10 An impudent 
fabrication of the fourteenth century. 2873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 64 This was the impudent reply of the largest boy 
of the group. , 

B. sb. A person of unblushing effrontery or 
insolence. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. {1589) 404 No 
beast (as they say) is so shamelesse as an impudent. Ibid. 
253. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xxvii. (Arb.) 69 De- 
frauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten by abuse 
of his merit. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 434 Many dissembling 
impudenis intrude themselves in this high calling of God. 

Impudently (i‘mpi/ 7 dentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .J Jn an impudent manner ; with effrontery ; 
shamelessly, insolently. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 25 Whosoeuer deny y* it 
hath thus ben done In time past, yea within our owne re- 
membrance, they impudently lie. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 
19 Mar., Casilemaine lay impudently upon her back In her 
coach asleep. 1770 Junius Lett. xl. 207 A boy, impudently 
thrust over their heads. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
(1871) II. 72 An impudently false accusation. 

Z'mpndeatness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being impudent ; impudence. 

1599 Sandys Europoe Spex^ (1632) 19 Govemours and 
Subjectes .. striving as it were with other in an Impudent- 
nesse therein. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. i 

Impudicity (impi«di-slti). [a. F. impudiciU, 
f. L. type *imptidIeitSs, for cl. L. impttdlcitia, f, im- 
pudtc-iis shameless.] Shamelessness, immodesty, 
2328 Lyndesay Drane 279 With thare prouocatyue Impu- 
dicitie, Brocht mony ane man to Infellcitie. 2577 Hellowcs 
Gueuara's Chron. 416, I bred thee chaste, and thou arte 
imbrued with impudicttie. 1674 tr. Du Monlin's Papal 
Tyranny 38 The luxury . . the impudicity, the gluttony . . 
that reigned in the Papal Court. 1824 Landor huag. Conv. 
Wks. 2846 I. 55y/2 This impudicity. .seems to have always ' 
been a characteristic of the Italian race. 2883 Beecher m , 
Chr. World Pulpit XXlII. 372/3 Knowledge with women 
in Grecian days was a token of impudicity. ' 

b. with an and pi. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mar 1 e\'C\. 22 Theftes, auarices, wicked- 
nesse, guile, impudicities. 

+ XmptldicOTlS, a, Ohs. rare, [f. L. vnpndtc- 
«j + -ous.] Immoaest, indelicate, indecent. 

2657 W, hloRicE Coena quasi Koivij Def. xii. 257 It may be 
a wanton and impudicous act in another to kiss a woman. 
Impugn (impi«*n), V. Forms : 4 in-, yn-, 
4-6 en-, (5 em-), 5-6 ym-, 4-7 impugne, 4-5 
in-, impungne, 6 impunge (?), Sc, impung, 6- 
inipugn. [a. F. impugner (1363 in Godefroy) 

= Pr. im-, enpiegnar, Sp. impugtiar, It. impngnare^ 
ad. L, itnpitgndre to attack, assail, f. ini' (In- 1 ) + 
pugndre to fight] 

f 1 , trans. To fight against ; to attack, assail, as- 
sault (a person, city, etc.). Ohs. 

' 1382 WvcLiF 1 Mate. xi. 41 Thei inpungneden Yrael. 1388 
— Judg. ix. 44 He roos. .and enpugnyde [1382 a^enfijtynge] 
and bisegtde the citee. c 1450 tr. De huiiatione ni. xl. xio 
pou dwellist amonge enemyes, |>ou art impugned on |>e ri3t 
nonde & on he lift® honde. 1353 Becon Jieliques 0/ Rome 
(1563) 264 We are set in a sHpperj-e place, and are impugned 
of deuills. 1603 Knolles Hist. Furks (1621) 35 He . . laid 
siege unto Damascus .. which be so notably impugned, 
that [etc.]. 

Jig, i63t Hobbes Leviaih, Ded., The Outworks of the 
Enemy, from whence they impugne the Civill Power. 

t b. To fight in resistance against ; to withstand, 
resist, oppose. Obs, 

*577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 43 Josephus, .which 
hiin.selfe also at the first impugned the Komaines. z^9z 
Troub. RaJg>te K, John 11. (i6ti) 107 Only the heart im- 
pugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that con- 
quers Kings. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. § 25 God . . 
will not leaue vs succourlesse, whiles in a just cause, we 
impugne a most vnjust Intruder. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 223 To impugn with all his power the 
Moores Jews, and Idolaters. 
trans/. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. v. 291 The 
‘ defect of alternation would utterly impugne the generation 
of all things. 

2 . To assail (an opinion, statement, document, 
action, etc.) by word or argument ; to call in qnes- I 
tion ; to dispute the truth, validity, or correctness 
of ; to oppose as false or erroneous. | 

2362 Lancu P. PL A. VIII. xss AI Jjis roakeh roe . . to hen- j 


. napuaiTEii. 

ken , . On Pers jre plouhmon and whuch a pardoun he hedde, 
And hou he preost inpugnede hit. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 
III. 350 pes sectis inpungnen he gospel, and also be olde 
lawe. 2423 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 272 No man 
wolde Impugne hir right. 2494 Fabvan Chrem. 11. xUii. 29 
This sayinge contrar>’eth and enpugnyth myne Auctor 
Gaufride. *349. Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 22 Dctractione,. 
reddy to suppedit & tyl impung ane verteous verk. m 6 x^ 
Donne BiaBai-arox (1644) 124 No man hath as yet, to my 
knowledge, impugned this custome of ours. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. r. v. 642 It cannot be accounted less than extreme 
sottishness and stupidity of mind. .thus to impugn a Deity. 
^77 Watson Philip II (2793) opinion which in 

France had always been impugned and rejected. 1847 
Disraeli Tancred i. v, The saint was scarcely canonisea, 
before his claims to beatitude were impugned. 

b. To assail the actions, question the.statcments, 
etc. of (a person); to find fault with, accuse. 
Now rare. 

*377.I-angl. P, PI. B. xiii. 223 One Pieres he ploughman 
hath inpugned vs alle, And selte alle sciences at a soppe, 
saue loue one. 1492'CAXTON Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 
III. iii. 318 b/t Many hated hym Sc specyally theretykes ; 
for he cessed not to enpugne & repreef theym. 2530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyugo Quho dar presume ihir Poetis 
tyll Impung, Quhose sweit sentence ihrouch Albione bene 
sung? 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 279 Yet in such rule, 
that the Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you do pro- 
ceed. 2879 Farrar St. Paul xl. II. 323 noie^ The Law, for 
the supposed apostasy from which he was impugned. 

Hence Impu'gned ppl. a . ; Impu'gning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 73 Inpungning of be law of God. c 2440 
Jacob's Weil (E. E. T. S.) 276 It teenyth be* -to defende pi 
feyih wyth resouns fro inpugnjmg of heretykes. 23^ 
Sandys Europz Spec. (1632) 94 For defence of impugned 
truth. 2802-22 Bentham Rat. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 204 
It should be allowable, to call upon the impugning witness 
. . to declare [etc.], i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 245/2 The impugned 
department will send down, .a cohort of witnesses. 
Impugnable (impi; 7 'nab'l), rare, [f.prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Liable to be impugned. 

^ 2823 Nezu Monthly Mag. VIII. 262 If any chance to be 
impugnable on the score of principles. 2847 Disraeli Tatf 
cred iv. viii, Her reason, .though not easily impugnable w'as 
not as satisfactory to his understanding as to nts ear. 
Impugnable (impi7*gnab'l),rt.2 ’lOhs. [f.Isr-S 

pug}i'dre to fight + -able; cf. Expugnable.] 
That cannot be assailed or overcome. 

2570 Levins Manip. 3/27 Impugnable, impugnabilts. 1622 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vjj. v, 217 To withstand so puissant 
and impugnable an enemy. Ibid. x. i. (1632) 2242 If the 
Tower were impugnable. 

Hence Impugna’bbTdty. ? Obs, 

2837 G. S. Faber Print. Doetr. yustif, iv. 267 So long as 
the canon of Tertullbn shall flourish in its absolute im* 
pugnability. 

tlmpu’gnance. Oix. In 6 in-, [f. 

L. impuguare to Iupuon : see -ance.] =lMrtio- 

NATION. 

2600 W. Watson Decaeordon i.x. v. (ifoa) 30S Therefore 
doe we call traitors rebels : when they rise by resistance or 
inpugnance of their Princes authority. 

+ ImpiX’gnaut, ///. «. Ohs. rare*- K [ad. L. 
imptigndns, impugndnt-em, or corresponding It. 
itfjpitgtnnley pres. pple. of impugndre to oppose, 
IjfPUGN.] Repugnant, opposed, 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. ii. (1599) 05 Whether you ought to 
be the personage so impugnant and contrary to your proper 
resolution. 

ImpUgnation (xmpngn?>*j3n). ? Ohs. fad. L. 
impugjidtidn'em^ noun of action f. impugndre to 
Impugn : cf. obs. F. impugnalion.'] 
tl. The action of altacking or assaulting (a per- 
son) ; esp. spiritual assault, temptation. Ohs. 

23^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxx. (MS. Bodl.), A3ens 
beese so manyc inpungnacions we beby warded and isocoured 
with .<5p>Tytual armoure. C2450 Mirour Saluacioun 3179 
Oure lord has ordeyned y* a roan shalle haf here impugna- 
cionne. 2602 T. Fitzherbert ..4/(3/. 9 a, He receiucd such 
a violent impugnation and persecution of all the bad priests 
in the cittie [Rome], that he was forced to depart thence. 
2643 Rp. Hall Remedy Diseontenis 20S The fifi is a per- 
peiuall impugnation, and selficonflict. 

2 . The action of impugning (an opinion, etc.); 
calling m question, disputing ; impugnment. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. viL 103 
Impugnacyon oftrouth ihew’hiche is whan the persone of 
certaync malice ayen sayth unto the trouih of the fayth. 
*329 More J*!////. Soulys Wks. 313/2 The impugnacion of 
that vnchariiable heresyc. 2692 'Norris Curs. Red. * F.ss. 
Hum. Vndl 21 Having considered our Author’s Impugna- 
tion of Innate Principle-S. 2873 Wagner tr. TeuJfels Hht. 
Rom.Eit. 11.93 It begins with a lengthy impugnation of 
the mythical opinions caused by the poets. 

+ Impugna’tor. Ohs. rare — K [ad. late L. 
impttgndlor, agent-n. f. ivipugjtdre to lirpucy ; cf. 

J*. (obs.) impiignateur.'] =next. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 723 The lesuiies themtcIveA, 
who are his most puUsant Impugnators, give him a more 
candid and favorable treatment. 

ImpU^uer (impirimsi). [f. Lipucn V. + -eh kj 
One who impugns or assails. 

2339 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. {1S23) 5* Fedye m 
defende the faith ageynst the impugners of it. a 2683 
Cudworth Immut. Mor. (,73H223Someonhe<cStrenuoiJs 
Impugners of Immaterial and Incorporeal Sub*;tanc«^ *7 ** 
Berkeley Passive Died. % 3S A .. prejudice w^hich in- 
(luenceth the impogners of non-resistancc. *8*8 Hazutt 
Eng. Poets iii. (1870J £0 The way to defend Milton against 
all tmpugners is to take down the bwk and read it. 

Spectator 6 Sept., The impugnen. of the stor>'. -have faded 
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to support their scepticism with anything that can properly 
■be called evidence. 

Impugnment (impirT-nment). [f. as prec. + 
-WENT.] The action or fact of impugning. 

1840 E. Howard yack ashore xlvii. (Stratm.), It must not 
be an impugnment to his manhood that he cried like a child. 
T86a Burtos Bk. Hunter (1863) 63 The theses on ^ which 
aspirants after university honours held their disputations or 
impugnments. 

Impuissance (impi;7*isans). [a. F. intpuis- 
sauce (1361 in Littre): see Im -2 and Puissance. 
(By the Brownings stressed itnpUxi'ssance^f^ 

L Impotence, powcrlessness, weakness. 

1483 Caxton CtoUi, Leg. i/i (R. Suppl.) In tyme whan man 
was vaynquysshed of ignoraunce and impuissaunce. 160* 
Patericke tr. GentiUct 26 An impuissance to conserve 
himself. 164s City A/nnwt 9 We have always hoodwinkt 
our selves with conceits of the kings impuissance till it 
came to tryal. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xvi, He lay 
under an impuissance.. of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compa.ss of a whole summer’s d.ay. 1855 Browning 
Sau! xviii, Why is it I dare Think but lightly of such 
impuissance? 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. ix. 469, 

I felt myself So safe in impuissance and de.spair I could not 
hurt you. 1884 Browning Ferishtah^ Cherries^ Never loo 
much of faith In impuissance, man’s. 

f 2 . Want of self-control ; cf. Impotence 3. Obs, 
1667 Waterhouse 95 When the light of reason 
is under a Bushel of passion ; and impuissance is regent in 
the soul. 

So t Impu’issancy [see -ancy]. Obs. rare'~~^, 
170X Beverley A foe. Quest, 39 An Imageof Supremacy ; 
and yet Imputssancy. 

Impaissant (impiK-isant), a. [a. F. impnis- 
ja«/(i5thc.) : see Im-- and Puissant.] Impo- 
tent, powerless, weak. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1633) X27 How im«puissant 
and dejected they are. 1652*62 HEYHNC<»r;«<>g'/*. iv. (1682) 
58 The Country made a prey to impuissant Enemies, 1853 
Q'Rax^Greece u. Ixxxiv. XI. 1x3 An impuissant*embrace of 
philosophy on the part of so CTeat a potentate, 1863 Ld. 
Lysson Ring Attiasis I. 188 Vain, and impuissant are the 
pity and commiseration of a feeble fellow-creature. 

linpu’lsatile, fl. rare^^, [f. Im- 2 + Pulsatile 

a."] Not characterized by pulsation. 

1859 Todd Cyd. Anai, V. 288/1 In these vessels. .its [the 
blood’s] movement is impulsalilc or venou.s. 

Impulse sb, [ad. L. impuh<is a 

push against, f. ppl. stem oi,impeUSre to Impel.] 

1 . An act of impelling ; an application of sudden 
force causing motion ; a thrust, a push. 

2650 Ashmole Chyve. ColUct, (ed, 31 227 The Second 
lurketh in the bowels of the Earth, by the Impulse and 
■action "whereof the Subterraneous vapours are driven 
upwards through Pores and Pipes, 1690 Locke Hum, 
ynd. IV. X. § 19 We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulse of body can move body. 17^^ Hume By, 4- Treat, 
(X777) n. 68 The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended 
with motion in the second. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 2 f r 
He will wish to advance rather by the impulse of the wind, 
than the strokes of the oar. x85o Tyndall Glac, it. i. 228 To 
produce the impression of violet light a still greater number 
of impul.se$ is neces.sarj*. 1872 Huxley Physiol: viii, aro 
The chief agents in transmitting the impulses of the aerial 
waves. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. x. 240 When a gland is 
iirst excited the motor impulse is discharged within a few 
seconds. 

Jig, 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 12 Driven on by the 
blind impulses of Fatality and Fortune. x8x8_Jas. AIill 
Brit. India 11. v. ix. 698 The total exemption of the 
deliberations la parliament from the impulse of the royal 
will. 1877 Mrs. Ouphant Makers Flor. vi. x6o The early 
impulse of the Renaissance [was] just then beginning to in- 
fluence the world. 

b. Path. * The shock fell on the chest-wall when 
the heart beats, or over an aneurysm during the 
cardiac systole . . Cardiac impulse^ the apex beat 
of the heart’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). 

1879 St. George's Hosf. Ref. IX, 1S2 Of the Heart; No 
sensible impulse; .sounds hardly audible. Ibtd.^ Area ill- 
defined; impul.se diffused; sounds muffied. 

2 . Dynamics, a. An indefinitely large force 
enduring for an inappreciably short time but pro- 
ducing a finite momentum ; such as the blow of a 
hammer, the drive of a bat, the impact of colliding 
balls, etc. b. The product of the average value 
^any force multiplied by the time during which 
it acts. (This extended use was introduced by 
Clerk Maxwell Matter <&» Motion 43.) 

1796 Hutton Diet., Imfulse, the single or momen- 
Tary action or force by which a body is impelled. x8o6 — 
Course Math. II. 132 The Momentum, or Quantity of 
Motion, generated by a Single Impulse, or any Momentary 
Force, is as the Generating Force. 2859 Of Motion 

87. 18^ Routh Rigid Dynamics (ed. 2) 262 We may 

regard an impulse as the limit of a large finite force acting 
for a very short time. 1875 Maxweli. Theory 0/ Heat (ed. 
4] 88 The impulse of a force is equal to the momentum pro- 
duced by it. x868 W. K. Clifford Lect. 11879) 1. 76 
A shuttlecock, which has its entire state of motion suddenly 
changed by the impulse of the battledore. 

3 . a. Force or influence exerted upon the mind 
by some external stimulus ; suggestion, incitement, 
instigation, t Formerly, esp., A strong suggestion 
supposed to come from a good or evil spirit. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 177 If he by chance offend 
by the impulse of the Devil, let him make amends therefore. 
X674 Owes Holy Spirit (1693) 184 An immediate Revela- 
lion or Divine Impulse and Impression. 170X G. Hammond 
{titled -Discourse of Angels . . also something touching 
Devils, Apparitions, and Impulses. 1798 Wordsw. Tables 


United vi, One impulse from a wrnal wood May teach you 
more .. Than all the'sages can. 1833 Cruse Eusebius ii. i. 
49 Thomas, under divine impulse, sent Thaddeus as herald 
and evangelist. 1847 Prescott Peru (1850) 11. 138 He wa.s 
not a man .. to yield timidly to the impulses of others. 

■ b. Incitement or stimulus to action arising from 
some state of mind or feeling. 

2647 Clarendon Reb, i. § 60 His purpose, .proceeded 
only from himself and the impulse of his own Conscience. 
1769 Rodertson Chas, V (18x3) III. xi. 281 No motive to 
direct him but the Impulse of ungovernable passions. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea L 2 Some ran on, under an 
impulse of curiosity. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 
II. 1. iii. 107 The inward impulse of gigantic energy and 
brutal cupidity urged them forward. 

c. Sudden or involuntary inclination or ten- 
dency to act, without premeditation or reflection. 

2763 Burke Corr, (1844) I. 50, I act almost always from 
my present impulse, and with little scheme or design. 286x 
Geo. Eliot Silas M, ii. 12 He seemed to weave, like the 
spider, from pure impulse, without reflection. 2869 Free- 
man Norm. Coiiq, III. xiii. 282 Men .. are apt to be 
guided by impulse rather than by judgement. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethdberta (1890) 272 It was mere impulse. 

4 . The effect produced by impulsion ; motion 
caused by the sudden application of force; mo- 
mentum, impetus. 

2725 DF.SAGULmRS Fires Ivtfr, 8 A Ray .. goes on by 
a compound Motion made up of its Impulse . . and its con- 
stant tendency upwards, a 2722 Keill Maupvrhiis' Diss, 
(1734) 25 The motion of such a Vortex, .ought to give them 
some horbontal Impulse, and hurry them along in its own 
direction. 2856 Atxt. Exfl. I, xii. 233 My team .. 

leaping them .. and the impulse of our sledge carrying it 
across,^ 2878 "Rxiyiix.'C Physiogr. 188 The impulse maybe 
transmitted through the earth to an enormous distance. 

Jig, 2872 \EKTsGrenvth Comtn. g-j Orseolo gave a nctv 
impulse to navigation. 187^ Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 
418 Circumstances .. were giving a poetic impulse to the 
newly-aroused intelligence of men. 

b. Path. ‘The wave of change which travels 
through nerve and muscle in passing from rest into 
action * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

5 . attrib. and Comb, in various technical terms 
relating to the driving mechanism of a clock, as 
impulse-teeth, etc. ; impulse-wheel, a form of 
turbine water-wheel driven by the impact of a jet 
upon it {Cent. Diet.). 

2825 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 520 The impulse- 
teeth consist of very smalt tempered steel pins, inserted on 
the surface of the nm of the wheel on one side only, 2879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. 369/2 i'he impulse-arc of the 
balance . . is determined by the radii of lever and roller, 
2884 F. J, Britten Watdt ff Chekm. 55 The escape wheel 
..overtakes the impulse pallet and drives it on. Ibid., 
The impulse roller. Ibid, 97 The impulse teeth , . the 
impulse finger. 

ImpuTsei v. Now rare. [f. the sb. or f. L. 
imputs-j ppl. stem of impellh-e to Impel ; cf. obs. 
F. impulseri\ irons. To give an impulse to ; to 
impel ; to instigate. 

2622 Florio, Imfulsare, to impulse, to perswade often. 
26x4 -Raleigh Hist. (1634) 34 With that force so 

impulsed and prest they are carried under the deepe Ocean. 
2658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 202 The Man being im- 
pulsed by some invisible spirit. 2680 'T. Plunket Char. 
Cd. Commander 45 The Earth’s fill’d with fraud and vio- 
lence, Impulsed by the Jesuits influence, a 27x1 Ken 
Hymns Festixf. Poet. Wks. 2721 I. 307 Love to the Cross 
his Soul impuls'd. rt27i8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 548 
His Good Angel or Spirit .. very often impuls’d or moved 
him to preach to the People. 2757 Eliz. Griffith Lett. 
Henry y Frances (1767) II. 55 llie Centrifugal [power], .is 
a force impulsed upon all the planets, at their creation, that 
directs them forward, in a right line. 

Hence Impu’lsing vbl. sb. 

2885 L, SympnenmatasCxxx. 207 They may trace 

. . the radiant current through the human story of the 
Divine impulsings. 

Zmpnlsioil (imppfljan). Also 5-6 ym-. [a. 
F. impulsion {c 1315 in Godefroy CotnpL), ad, L. 
impu/sidn-em influence, instigation, f. ifnpitls-, ppl. 
stem of impcllere to Impel ; cf. Impulse sb.'\ 

1 . The action of impelling or forcing onward; 
also of striking upon, thrusting, pushing, or press- 
ing against without producing motion ; the condi- 
tion of being thrust or pushed. 

. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 The body of Tholo- 
meus borne vn to the londe by the impulsion of the see. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 245/2 The deken fyll wyth the 
chalyce by ihympulsion and threslyng of the paynems. 
2581 W. Stafford Exam. Comfl. iii. (2876) 78 Thus one 
thyng hanges vpon another, and sets forwarde one another, 
but one first of all is the chiefe cause of all this circuler 
motion and impulsion. 2655 Stanlf.y Hist. Philos, ir. 
(1701) 73/2 The Wind that comes next presseth the first, 
forcing .. it by frequent impulsions. 2774 Golds.m. Nat. 
Hist, (2776) I. 4 That of attraction, which draws them 
towards the sun; and .. impulsion, which drives them 
strait forward Into the great void of space. 2794 Sullivan 
Viexx* Nat. 1. 54 The centrifugal force, or force of impulsion, 
is still unknown. 2835-6 Todd Cyd, Anat. 1. 622/2 The 
impulsion of the water takes place on the surface of the 
tentacula. 2863 Tyndall Heat vii. (1870) 209 The needle# 
of the galvanometer is instantly deflected, and the limit of 
the first impulsion is noted. • 

transf. or Jig. 2620 R. Niccols IVini. Nts. Vis., R. 
Cur/hose in Mirr. Mag. 652 To see How griefes impulsions 
in my brest did bealc. a 2626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Conu 

Lawx. I Tojudgethecausesof causes, and theirimpulsions 

one^ of another. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine 
Iviii, A vibration and impulsion to an end beyond its own. 


•j'b. An impelling. cause or occasion. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. x. § 3. 41 Medicine .. con- 
sidereth causes of Diseases, with the .occasions or impul- 
sions. 

+ c. Attack, assault. Obs. 

1632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 146 The citie of lerusalem 
being recouered against the impulsions of the Infidels. 

2 . a. External influence exerted upon mind or 
conduct ; instigation, incitement. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 13 If the Frenche kjuge 
concjuere. .it inaye be that the Byshoppe of Rome throughe 
his impulsion will vndooure Election. 2628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(2822)6 Atreus and Thyestes .. at the impulsion of their 
mother slew this Chr>*sippus. 2676 Marvell Gen. Councils 
Wks. 1875 IV. 127 'Tis meant that it was free from all ex- 
ternal impulsion. 2829 J. Taylor Etithus. vii, 168 The few 
who might have done the same without impulsion. 2859 
Holland Gold F, xv. 172, I do not believe any man ever 
became thoroughly industriou.s, save under the impulsion 
of motives outside of labor. 

b. Determination to action resulting from na- 
tural tendency or temporary excitement ; impulse. 

C2S30 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 77 Natural impulsion isangre, 
hatred, couetyse, louc, or suche other affections. 2586 Bright 
Mdauch, xii, 60 The other not only detection but impulsion 
also from an inward vertue. 267a Eachard Hobbs's State 
Nat. 1 2705) 108 This he did by a certain impulsion of nature. 
ly^Zpojdt. to the IVar Examined 44 It can only be upon 
the Ijke impulsion from which a drowning man catches at 
a twig. 1875 Lowell £/«r/e’rr7/rtf.£*/;« 4 With sure impulsion 
to keep honor clear. 

3 . Tendency to onward motion imparted by some 
force or influence; impetus, 

2795 Craufurd in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (2862) III. 290 
Whether the impulsion be given by the people to their re- 
presentatives, or. , by the representatives to the people fete.]. 
2836-7 Sir W., Hamilton Metaf/i. xii. (1870) II. 417 The 
impulsion which Kant had given to philosophy. 2881 
Manck. Exam. 3 Mar. 4 A great impulsion has of late years 
been given to steam navigation in the Levant. ‘ 

Impulsive (imppdsiv), a. {sb.) [acl. raed.L, 
impitlsTv-us or a, F. impulsij, -ive (14th c.), f. !». 
impuis-, ppl. stern of impcllere to Impel : see -ite.] 

1 . Having the property of impelling or producing 
impulsion ; characterized by impulsion or impetus. 

2^4 Drayton Moses n, The goodly horse . . Lies where but 
late disdainfully he trod,., [and] Stirs not when prick’d with 
the impulsive goad, c 26x2 Chapman Iliad v. 232 The 
force Of the impulsive chariot, 26*2 G. Sandvs Ovid's 
Met. VI. (1626) X13 A shaft, which from th’lmpuldue boy- 
string flew. 2794 Sullivan Nai.ll. 387 The impulsive 
motion of the planets, .gives rise to numberless phsenomena. 

b. Dynamics, (See qnot. and Isipulse/i^. 2.) 
1B03 J. Wood Princ. Mech. i. When a force^ produces 
it’s effect instantaneously, it is said to be impulsive. ^ 2807 
Hutton Course Math. II. 237 If the forces be impulsive or 
momentary, the motions will be uniform. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. I, i. § 298 I'he shot is fired into the block m 
a horizontal direction .. The impulsive penetration is., 
nearly instantaneous. 

2 . Impelling or determining to action. Impul- 
sive cause (freq. in 1 7th c., now rare), originating 
or primary cause. 

<^2555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 214 The 
cause impulsive moving the prsetor to promulge ihisydict 
w.-vstelc.]. 2622 Sanderson .irrw. I. 280 There is a kind of 
cause . . which the learned . . call the impulsive cause ; and 
it is such a cause as moveth and induceth the principal 
agent, to do that which it cloth. 1686 Horneck yestts 

xii. 234 The love of God was the impulsive cause, but our 
sins were the instrumental cause, these brought him to the 
Cross. 2788 Reid Active Ptnvers 111. n. L (1803) 259 Some 
cool principle of action, which has authority without any 
impulsive force. 2865 Ruskin Sesame 6 That thiret [for 
applause] .. is .. on the whole, the strongest impulsive m- 
fluence of average humanity. 2894 Month Mar. 392 
impulsive cause of the granting of a dispensation is that 
which . . moves the superior. 

3. Of persons, their character, actions, etc. : 
Actuated or characterized by impulse ; apt to be 
moved by sudden impulse or swayed by emotion. 

1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey (1848) 58 The Scotch have 
shown a more genial and impulsive spirit in their songs and 
dances than the English. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxvni. 
276 Who w.as very impulsive, and prone^ to acts of incon- 
siderate generosity. 1854 H. Miller Sek. 4 Schni. xix. 
(x86o) 208 One of those impulsive acts of which men 
at their leisure. 2867 Freeman Nonn. Cong. I. vi. sso buen 
conduct would not be that of a sentimental and impu sive 
hero. 2897 Allbutt Syst.Med. 11. 851 Impulsive drunken- 
ness or dipsomania is the result of an hereditary taint, 
t B. sb. An impelling agent or cause. Obs. ^ ^ 
a 2638 Preston Breastft. Leve (1631) 29 Where love is, « 
is such a strong impulsive in the heart, it carries one etj ® 
serve and please the Lord in all things. 2659 H. L Bstran 
A/lianceDiv. Off. xi. 326 This was the genuine and true 
impulsive to Cafvin, to write that letter. 

Imptllsively (imppTsivli), adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY -.J In an impulsive fashion ; with, or oy 
means of, impulse ; by sudden impulse. 

1768 Sternc Sent, yount., Act o/Chariiy, Tht ‘"’ojad'” 
seemed much affected ; and impulsively at the ^ 

they both put their hands into their pocket. xSzS ^ . • 

Mag. XnU. 29s Causes, which.. bear 
denngly, upon every action. 2865 M iss Mulock r 

Mistake 2 He looked like a man who was not j 

acting hastily or impulsively. *879Tiiomsos « lAi • 
Phil. 1 . L§ 317 A staled velocity in a stated d'rection Js 
municaled impulsively to each end of a flexible inexiensi 
cord. - 

Impulsiveness (impu-lsivnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -KESS.] The quality of being impulsive in leei- 
ing or action. 
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1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea To Rdr., A strong, and an un- 
withstanding impulsiveness that lay . . upon my heart and 
spirit, till 1 went about it. 1B63 Gko. Eliot Reviola Proem, 
Crude passions acted out with childish impulsiveness. 1884 
W. J. CouRTHorE Addison v. 97 That impulsiveness of 
feeling . .made him [Steele) the most powerful and persuasive 
advocate of Virtue in fiction. 

f Imptl’lsor. Obs. [a. L. impttlsor^ agent-n. 
from inipellSn to iMPEb; cf. (obs.) impulseur^ 
One who, or that which, impels. 

1633 H. More Anlid. Aik. (1662) 151 Nor [can] Motion 
be communicated but by Impulse, ribr Impulse without 
Impenetrability in the Impulsor. 1638 Sir T.^ Browne 
Card. Cj*r»s it. 43 The innitency and stresse bein^ made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulciment in the decussation, the 
greater compression is made by the union of two impulsors. 
1678 Gale Crt, Gentiles III. 136 So that God be the motor 
and impulsor . . of the action and worke. 1700 S- Parker 
Six Philos. Ess. jo6 Independent of any foreign Impulsor. 

Impulsory (impn-Uori), a. rare. [f. L. im- 
piils-, ppl. stem of ivipeUhe : see IsiPOLSE v. and 
-OBY.] That tends to impel or force onward. 

1659 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 498 Hee gives some or other 
amongst you secret, and impulsory hints and warnings. 
1843 G. Oliver Coil, Eiog. Soc. yesus 171^ Whatever he 
said, .was dictated by the impulsory act of his conscience. 

+ Impu'lvera'ble, «• Ois. rare-', [f. Ist-2 
+ PULVEBABLE.] Incapable of being pulverized. 

Boyle Hist. .^ 4 ir (1692) 169 Some good fine dried 
jalap, .he found by the heat of the air to be melted, and by 
consequence to be imputverable. 

Imptmctate vinipn-gktet), ppl. a. [f. Im-2 + 
Punctate.] Not punctate; not marked with 
points or dots. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compcnd, 157 Hyphydms 
ovatiis, Obscure, ferrugineous, impunctate, 2846 Hardy 
in Proc. Berzv. Nat. Club 11 , No. 14. 196 Fovea impunc- 
late. 1834 Woodward Mollusca 11. 214 The loop, or 
brachial processes, are always impunctate. 

+ ImpU'nctiori. Obs. [ad. L. type 

*imptmciidn-em, f. im- (Im- + pungpre to prick, 
pierce ; cf. Function.] Pricking or piercing. 

171* Sir G. Wheler Liturgy 138 Cabasilas hath nothing 
of chopping the bread . . but impunction, and cutting, as by 
a Lance. 

Impnnctual (impo-qktiKal), a. [f. Im-2 + 
PuNOTDAL.] Not punctual, behind time (Webster, 
1864). So Impunotua'Uty, want of punctuality. 

X790 Observer No. 139 f a Unable to account for his 
impunctuality, some of his intimates were dispatched in 
quest of him. a t8o4 Alex. Hamilton cited in Worcester, 
Impunotused (impti'gktiuud),///. a. [f. I11-2 
+ PUNOTUBED.] Unpunctured i impunctate. 
tlinp une (impi/J’n), a. Obs. [ad. L. imputhis 
unpuni^ied; f. ?/;;• (lM-2)+yj(r«a penalty, punish- 
ment, piinlre to punish.] Unpunished ; enjoying 
impunity. 

x6m T. Adams Fatal Banquet ii. Wks, j86t I. 23s The 
breach of our national statutes can not go impune by the 
plea of ignorance. x6is 34 [Not a thing 

that] can priviledg or keep impune the injuries [etc.]. 

t ImpU’liely, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
^Vith impunity ; without punishment. 

1614 T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. Wks. x86x I. 184 The 
blood of his enemies shall not be iinpunely shed, a x^zi 
Ken Hymns E^'ang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. xi8 Shall he im- 
punely sacred Law dcfie? *7x5 D. Jones Hist. House 
380 A certain Militia Captain .. (and that im* 
punedly) order’d the Mustek on his March to play, * The 
King shall enjoy his OvJii again *. 

Impung, -punge, obs. forms of Impugn v. 
Impunible (impiwmb’l), a. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
L, puntre to punish + -idle.] Not punishable; 
unpunishable. 

i66o R. Coke yusHce Find, 47 But Mr. Hobbs outruns 
the Constable, and makes the King or Civltas .. impunible 
for whatsoever he shall do. 

Hence Impu’nibly adv.f without punishment, 
with impunity. 

*743 J- Ellis Kncnvl. Div. Th. ii, 65 Xenophon repre- 
sents the Opinion of Socratc'*, th.^t.-no Man impunibly 
violates a Law established by the God.s. xSSsMrs. Whitney 
Gayworthys xxiii. (1879) 330 She never lied, or stole, or 
slew, impunibly. 

Impunity (impi/rniti). [ad. L. impujiitdSy f. 
ivtpftnis (see Impune and -ty), or ad. F. impunili 
(14th c. in Littre).] Exemption from punishment 
or penalty. 

1532 MoreCo^iL T/rnfafc Wks. 7x6/2 For the safegard 
of hcretikes, and impunitie of all mischieuous people. 1398 
Barckley Felic. Man (16^1) 648 Wicked acts and mis- 
demeanours are allured by impunity, as it were by rewards. 
x6^ R. Coke Pou'er^ SubJ. 45 This unlimited power of 
doing anything with impunity, will only beget a confidence 
in kings of doing what they list. 1736 Butler Anal, i, ii, 
Wks. 1874 I. 41 Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity. 2872 Black /I dz». Phaetoti 
x.xv. You can't commit murder in this country with impunity. 

b. In weaker sense : Exemption from injurj' or 
loss as a consequence of any action ; security, 
lEoo Med. Jrnl. III. 50 Men of strong constitutions 
began to stimulate in excess very early in life, and con- 
tinued in the practice for several years with impunity. 
x8o6 Ibid. XV. 442 Mr. Fe\vsier,.had the small-pox in his 
youth, and was exposed to the infection with impunity for 
forty years. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. viii, 285 The^venom of 
the most deadly snakes may be swallowed with impunity. 
1836 Kanx Arct. Expi. II. xiv. J42 Its runners .. seem to 
bear with impunity the fierce shocks of the ice. 


- X2Xipiira*tioil. Obs. rare. [f. L. impw'tis 
Impure + -ation : cf. h.piirdre to purify.] The 
action of making impure; pollution, /it. andy^. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. ^33 The impuration or 
corruption of the Roman Church, a *656 — Senn. Christ . 
d* Cxsar Wks. 1863 V.336 For these happy regions, .may it 
please you to forbid their impuration by the no>*some fogges 
and mists of those mis-opinions. 

Zinpnre (impiuau), d. (sb.) [ad. L. tmpur-its, 
f. 7W- (Im- 2 ) +puru 5 pure. Cf. F. intpur, -e (13th 
c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1 . Containing some defiling or offensive mat- 
ter ; dirty, unclean. 

*597 A, hi. tr, GuilieuteatPs Fr.Cltirurg. 
sowe a cleane white Compresse on the impured compresse, 
and then we draw away the impure compresse from vnder' 
the Fracture. 164^ Cowley A/isiresSt Bathing in Rh’er 
V, Thou No priviledge do.st know Above th* impurest 
streams that thither flow. 1774 Goldsm^ Nat. Hist. (1776) 

I. 170 The impurest fresh water that we know, is that of 
stagnating pools and lakes. 2807 Afed. yml. XVII. 103 
Want of due discrimination between the effects of an impure 
atmosphere and of contagion. 

b. Not pure ceremonially ; unhallowed, unclean. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Co«/rw//., O. T. xviii. vi, His [God’s] 
only command sanctifies those creatures, which, by ageneral 
charge, were legally impure. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 204 Their meat. .if it happen that any one. . 
should blow or breath upon it, they cast it away as impure. 
1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recrcat. (cd. 2) I. 120 An honest 
man, by touching impure food, will be degraded 2840 
Thirlwall Greece liv. VII. 49 The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with impure feet. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. iRtldg.) 51 Dogs, which, according to the tenets 
of the Mussulman religion, are impure anlmais. 

2 . Not pure morally ; defiled by sin ; uncle.an, 
unchaste ; filthy, a. of persons. 

a XS36T1NDALE Expos. Matt. v. 6. 18 Impure and vnelean 
herted then aral they that study to breake God’s commaunde- 
mentes. xSgx Spenser Teares o/ Muses 120 Tlie wretched- 
nes of world impure. 1620 Granger Div. Logike J40 It is 
then more intollcrable to serx'e an impure fellow. 1784 
CowPER Task II. 7St Jockeys, broiheUers impure, Spend- 
thrifts, and booled sportsmen. x8i8 Shelley Rev. tslam 
X. vi, Those slaves Impure, Bach one the other thus from ill 
to ill did lure. 

b. of actions or things. 

2613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage 66 Aslrologie, which.. he 
defiled with impure Magicke. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 746 
Defaming as impure what Cod declares Pure. 27B0 
CowpER Progr. Err. 584 The temple of impure delight. 1864 

J. ^ Walker Faith/. Afinistry 103 We fill the hearts of others 
with impure desires. 

II. o. Mixedwith or containing some extraneous 
or foreign matter, esp. of an inferior or baser kind ; 
contaminated, adulterated, a. Of things physical. 

2626 Bacon Sytva §08 The Oyly, Crude, Pure, Impure, 
Fine, Grosse Parts of Bodies, ana the like. 1709 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1. 334 In this manner arc extracted from roses 
, , the three Impure parts, phlegm, water, and earthy resi- 
duum. x8i2 Pinkerton Petral. I. 317 Another cove .. 
which affords a grej’tsh impure steatites, spotted with black. 
i3x6 J, Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art IL370 Impure mercury 
also soils white paper, and the presence of lead may be 
detected by agitating the metal with water. 2838 T. Thom- 
son Cketn. Org. Bodies 114 The catechuic acid obtained in 
this way was still impure. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

270A Norris Ideal World ii. Hi. 179 That [act of the will) 
may be said to be impure or mixt. partly voluntary', partly 
involuntary. Ibid. I call that an impure thought, 
whose object is material or corporeal. x8^ D. R. Hay 
07 -ig, Gcom. Diaper Designs 3 Many of the kinds of orna- 
ments called styles being themselves impure, in so far as 
they are destitute of the first principles of beauty. 2894 
Daily Ne^vs 6 Mar. 7/4 The testator died . . possessed of 
considerable personal property, the pure personalty amount- 
ing to 23,000/., and the impure to 3,500/. *895 Holman 
Hunt ibid. 14 Aug. 6/2 The nation has adopted the impure 
entanglements of the Art of previous races. 

c. Of a language, style, etc. : Containing foreign 
idioms or grammatical blemishes, 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 47 By reason of their 
traffique, it [the language] proved impure there also. 2814 
[implied in Impurely]. 

d. Of a colour: Containing an admixture of 
some other colour or colours; also said of a spec- 
trum when the colours overlap. 

i860 Tyndall Clac. u. i. 227 The rainbow is an imperfect 
or impure spectrum. 2869 ■ — Fragnt. Sc, (1879)!. 2x5 The 
sky-blue is gradually rendered impure by the growth of the 
particles. 1882 P, G- Taxt in Encycl. ^nV.XlV. 593/1 The 
spectrum produced in this way is very impure, i. e., the 
spaces occupied by the various homogeneous rays o erlap 
one another, 2892 Naturc'i-z Sept. 485/t* Impure '..may be 
an objectionable term to apply to a colour when mixed with 
white, but . .11 can only be usw in that sense. 

B. sb. An unchaste or lewd person ; a harlot. 

1784 Ne^v SpectatorSAo. 3. 4/2 Balloon hats now adorn 
the heads of. . the parading impures. 2823 C. M. West.ma- 
COTT Eng. SpyXX. 24 Four fashionable itnpures, 1830 H. 
Incelo Reminisc. 11. 282 The destiny of those unfortunate 
impures. . 

+ Impure, v . . Obs. [f. Impure «.] 

1 . irons. To render impure; to defile. 

*S97 [see iMruRE a. i]. x6x2-x5 Br. Hall Coniempl,, 
O. T , .XX. iv. One drop of that wicked blood W'as enough . . 
to impure and spill all the re<t.^x64x Anno. Find. Smectytti' 
nuns 59 To take up gold mislaid in a channell, which could 
not impure it. 2673 Carvl Nat. 4- Princ. Love 46 Sin did 
impure his whole inner Man. 

2 . inlr. To become impure. 

rtx6i8 Sylvester ASetJt. Alerial. Ixx, Pure in she lihe 


soul] came, there living she impures And suffers there a 
thousand woes the while. 

Impurely (impiu^uli), adv. [f. Impure a. a- 
-Lt^.j In an impure manner;' with impurity; 
corruptly, 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. 7 'itus i. 15 In general!, men im- 
purelj' vse them two wayes 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 
A Church impurelj’ Reformed. 1813 W. Taylor Eng. 
Synonyms {iZ/A 52 Fashionable is impurely formcd,.and 
ought to mean able to be fashioned. 2814 — in Alonthly 
Atag. XXXVII. 118 The translators of the Bible use the 
wora counsellor impurely, instead of adviser. 

rmpnreness (impiu-unes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.j The quality of being impure; imparity. 

* 547 '^ BAULnwiN Alor, Philos. (Palfr.) ni. ii, The people 
.. by the impmenesse thereof [a palace] are with sundry 
vices corrupted. 2623 Middleton Alore Dissemblers 1. 1, 
As void of all impureness as an altar. 2803 Aled. yml, X. 
554 No doubt., as to the badness or impureness of the 
plant, as it was gathered in the beginning of July. 2861 
G. Moberly Serin. Beatit, vi. 107 He becomes familiarized 
in all ht.s life with the realities of impureness. 

t Impu’rify, Obs. rare. [f. Impure rr. after 
PuRiPY.j irans. To render impure. 

_ 2693 W. Freke Sel. Ess. xxix, 166 I.et no Temptation 
impurify thy Will. 

ImpuTitan. [f. Impure a., after Puritan.] 
a. One who practises impurity, b. A hostile term 
for one not a Puritan or opposed to Puritanism. 

2617 DABORNE.Tcr///. IFater/ord (1618) ii There are a third 
Sect, and those arc Puri quasi minime puri, the impuritans 
of OUT lime. 2627 J. Carter Expos. 19 Not..Impuritanes 
in any degree, whether walkers in the counsell of the un- 
godly, orletc ]. 2647 Ward.?/////. Coblerzi) Ifthose who are 
learmed Rattle-heads and impuritans; would take up a 
Resolution to begin in moderation of haire, to the just 
reproach of those that are called Puritans and Round- 
heads, I would honour their manlinesse. 1B18 Bentham 
Ch. Eng. Introd. 27 It may moreover., be not unacceptable, 
to behold the difference between Puritans and Impuritans. 

Hence lanpn'ritanissn, the principles of an Im- 
puritan as opposed to those of a Puritan; also, 
impure life or principles generally. 

1B28 Bentham C//. Eug. Introd. 23 The difference between 
Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism be- 
tween Puritanism, since that must be the name, and Im- 
puritanism : between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. 1892 
Chicago Advance 25 Feb., The protest of the Puritan against 
the impurilanism of his time. 

Impurity (impiu^Titi). [a. OF. itnpurili 
(i 5 tli c. in Littre) « mod.F. impureid, ad. L. ?;//- 
pitritasy f. impunts : see Impure a. and -ty.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being impure or 
of containing something foul or unclean; concr. 
foul or offensive matter, dirt. 


2397 A, M. tr. Guillemeaus Fr. Chirurg, iib/x The 
matter, and all impuritye might iherout have free pa.ssage. 
x66o F, Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav, 14 By reason of the 
impurity of the ayr, there is scarce any more then ihe<e two 
lownes in the whole country. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 256 Its entrails are shaken out, leaving only the 
body ihu.s cleansed from all its impurities. x8o6 Aled. yml. 

547 Wipe out the little subjacent drop of pus, in order 
to guard against impurity. 2860 Ruskin Alod. Paint, vin. 
i'ly (1897) V. 275 Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly 
arnve at a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town. 

2 . The state or condition of being morally im- 
pure ; uncleanness, iinchastity ; defilement by sin. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. John xiii. 74 Excepte .. 
the affeccions of his mynde be often purged* from all im- 
puritie of this worlde. a 26x0 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 
44 Impurity or beastline.sse is not hard to be defined. <217x2 
Ken Div. Love Wks. [2838)292 Let thy love, who art purity 
itself, create in me a perfect abhorrence of all impurity. 
2874 Sayce Compnr. Philol. viii. 305 Sin and moral impurity 
ate words which he would not understand. 

b. With an and pi. That which is or makes im- 
pure morally; moral uncleanness or corruption. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitatione iii. liii. 126 Come, heucnly swet- 
nes, 6: make fie fro J>1 visage all maner impurite. 1593 
Shaks. Liter. 854 But no perfeclion is so absolute, Th.at 
some impurilie doth not pollute. 1639 Du Verger tr. 
Camus' Admir, Events To Rdr. aijb, Novels., full of 
impurities, impieties. 2790 Beattie Aloral Sc. 1. ii. 5 6- 
347 Let no visible or audible impurity, .enter the apartment 
of a child. 

3 . The quality of containing some extraneous or 
foreign admixture, esp. of an inferior or baser 
kind ; concr. foreign matter which detracts from 
the purity of any substance. 

2605 Timme Quersit. T. Ix. 37 Salles haue their corporall 
impurities. 2704 Norris Ideal World w. iii. 282 The ineia- 
physical .. impurity of thought is the .. materiality of its 
object. 2730 tr. Leonardus' Atirr. Stones 25 The>e r'lrtues 
are varied .. by reason of. . the purity or impurity ol ii»e 
matter, sjgg G. Smth Laboratory^ !• 142 Iscai the cop^r 
-. to prevent ashes or other impurities getting to it. 
Parnell Anal. {1845) '9 

commerce is alw^’s contaminated with impuntie 
render It quite unfit for general use as a reagent. 

Impurple, obs. form of EMruRUi-E v. 
timpurpmre, Sc. Obs. Also 7 ©m-. [f. 

lai- 1 + PURPURE, earlier form of PuRPLE.J irans. 
To make purple ; to empurple. 

2«* LynDesav Mcnarrhe Prol- x46.Quhosc donke tmpur- 
“ t noctumall. With h.s intbroudt! nontyll 

matutyne. 26*8 S«R W. h. 
p’ring thy >Tisiainifd face. ^ 

Imput, var. of Input v.y to pat in. 
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IMPTJT ABILITY. 

Imputability (irapi«tabi*liti). r^'isiPUTABLE: 
see-TY. Somod,b',im/uiadi/tU.] The quality or 
condition of being imputable. 

1771 R. Watson Chevt. Ess^ (1787) V. 175 There ariseth 
a proportionable imputability of conduct. 1831 Blakf.y 
Frce-ivill 32 The entire absence of restraint . . confers upon 
all human actions the character of moral imputability. 1857 
T. E. Webb InUlUcttialisnt Locke vii. r-^i That which 
declares and measures the Moral Imputability of Actions. 
X87SP0STE Gains 111. (ed. 2) 452 ITiey.. imply imputability, 
or responsibility for dolus and culpa. 

Imputable (impirl'tabl), a. [ad. med.L. im^ 
////dw7/V, f. to Impute : see-BLE. Cf. F. 

imputable (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1, That may be imputed to or assigned to the ac- 
count of; chargeable, attributable. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. xxvii. § 5 The errour is imputable 
onely to the Transcriber or Interpreter, not to the author. 
x66s Boyle Occas, Reft. Introd. (1848) 29 Apologies, .forthe 
Imperfections imputable to this Treatise. X780 T. jEFFEn- 
SON Corr, Wks. 1850 I. 271 Their being exposed. .to a want 
of covering, \vould be imputable to themselves only. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chttncellors exit (1857) V, 217 No blame is 
imputable to him. x88o Muirhead Gains^ iv. § 163 note. 
Damages, the amount of the pursuer’s loss imputable to the 
defender. 

1 2. Liable to imputation ; open to accusation or 
censure; blameworthy, reprehensible, culpable. Cf. 
Impute v . 3. Obs. 

x 65 o Jer. Taylor Duct, Duhit, r. ii^ There being nothing 
that can render an action culpable or imputable [etc.]. 17x0 
Shaftesd. Charact. 11. ii. i. (1737) II. 120 Some justly blame- 
able and imputable Act. 1726 Ayliffe Parer^v/e 58 The 
law deems her to be a dutiful wife .. in no wise imphtable. 
1784 J, Barry in Lecf. Paint, iv. (1848) 162 This fault . . is 
hardly imputable, as it was not committed through ignor- 
ance but by election. 

Hence Impu'tableness, the quality of being im- 
putable ; Impuiiably titfz/., in away that is imput- 
able or chargeable with fault. 

1678 Norris Coll. Mise. (16^9) 298 ’Tis necessary to im- 
putableness of an Action, that it be avoidable. 1710 — Chr. 
Prxid. vii. 327^ A man may sin by following his conscience. . 
and that too impuiably, if it was mistaken for want of care 
to inform it better. 

t ImpTita'i'iaii, Ohs, rare^^. [f. Impute v. 
-}■ -ariatij as in Unitarian^ Trinitarian^ etc,] 
One who holds the theological doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. 

x668 Penn Sandy Foundation 28 Some . . of the .same 
spirit mth the Satisfactionists and Imputarians of our time. 

Im^putation (impix/ttf 'Jan). [ad. late L. itn- 
putatton-em, n. of action from imputdre to Impute. 
Cf, F. imputation (15th c. in Godef. Compll)^ 

L The action of imputing or attributing some- 
thing, usnally a fault, crime, etc., to a person ; the 
fact of being charged with a crime, fault, etc.; 
(with j 5 /.) an instance of this ; accusation, charge. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) sx^Nowe then goe wee 
to the most important imputations laid to the poore Poets. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy v. i. 81, I would humour his men, 
with the imputation of beeing neere their Mayster. x6ii 
Bible Transt. Pref. 10 The imputation of Sixtus, .that our 
people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of 
wine. 1693 Dr^T 3EN tr. yuxvnal Ded. 7 Heaven be prais’d, 
our common Libellers are as free from the imputation of 
Wit, as of Morality. 1786 Burke JF. Hastings Wks, 1842 
II. 202 The imputation of a new violation of faith. 1802- 
12 Ration, EvideficeWks. 1843 VII, 16 Individuals, 

really innocent, have sunkunder a load of imputation heaped 
upon them by fallacious circumstantial evidence, 1871 
Markby Etem, Law § 258 Rashness or heedlessness may 
be a ground of criminal imputation. 

2. Theol, The attributing to believers of the 
righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of human 
sm, by vicarious substitution ; also, the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam’s sin to all his descendants. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. 45 b, In the remission of synnes 
and in the imputacion of rightwysnes and lyfe eternal!. 
*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § n We participate Christ 
partly by imputation, as when those things which he did 
and suffered for us are imputed unto us for righteousnesse, 
1656 Cowley Misc. Pref., No body can be justified by the 
Imputation even of anothers Merit. 1758^ S. Hayward 
Serin, ix. 270 Of this kind is the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, the imputation of our sins to him, and the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to us. 1852 Hook CJt. Did. (1871) 
383 Imputation is the attributing of a character to a person 
which he does not really possess. 

• b. concretely. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 13 Christ was no such large impu- 
tation of all grace, as Adam was of sin. 

•fS. Attribution of merit ijo oneself); the making 
a merit of a thing. (So L. imputdre'). Obs. 

x6z8 Earle Microcosin.\ Metre Gull (Arb.) 93 A man that 
will spend his sixe pence with a great deale of imputation, 
and no man makes more of a piute of wine then he. 

imputative (impi?7 tativ), a. [ad. Late L. im- 
pilaSv-us {c 200 Tertullian), f. ppl. stem of ivi- 
iuiare to Impute : see -ive.] 

1. Characterized by being impaled; existing or 
arising by imputation : esp. in reference to the 
theological doctrine of imputed righteousness 
IS79 Fulke Refut. Rasiel 7?4 AH' the justice and hoh. 
uessVofgoud men is but an .mpu.al.ue lusnce. j6oo E 
B1.0UNT Hesfit. Incur. FcaUs AiJ. Fonts still . . traduce 
yourLadyshyp with the imputative slandera of Niggardise 
Ld instability. 1691 ShadwEli. Scourcri u. A man would 
think we need no imputative wickedness. ^7*3 Nelson 

ifiA. 5 w //223 The imputative Righteousness of Chnst. 1882 3 


ScHAFF Encycl. JCnowl, II. x6o8 He fought for supra- 
Inpsarian predestination, imputative justification, etc. 

2 . Given to making imputations. 
s8z^ Examiner js6/t HcvcT being smart, ironical, or what 
we will venture to call imputative. 

Hence Impu'tatively in an imputative 

manner; by imputation. Impu'tativeness, impu- 
tative character'or quality. 

yx62X S, Ward Li/e i^Fail/t (1627) 61 A lust man, not 
onely imputatiucly, but inherently in part, a 1708 Bevcridgc 
Prizf. Thoughts vii. (1816) 65 The righteousness of God, 
radically his but inujutatively ours. 1837 G. S. Faber 
Prim. Doctr. yusti/.vt. 161 notey Of the Church of old .. 
it is said, on the same principle of imputativeness [elc.). 
1879 tr. MeyePs Fp. Coriittk. II. v. 296 'I’he •^ioeaQai. itxat- 
offot'Tji* 0<ou look place for men imputaiivcly. 

Impute (impi«*t), v. Also 4 input, 6 inpute. 
[a.F.x 7 /;/w/t*r(Oresnic,X 4 thc.),earlierOF.^w////^r, 
ad. L. imputdre to bring into the reckoning, enter, 
into the account, charge, f. im~ (Im- l) + pntdre to 
clear up, settle, reckon.] 

1. trails. To bring (a fault or the like) into the 
reckoning against; to lay to the charge of; to 
attribute or assign as due or owing to (+ intOy unto). 

. ^*375 Le^.SaintSy Margaret 701 Ihesu, for |>i pitte |ju 
input nocht J)is ded to me I 1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 73 
A lyar, that dredeth not .. to Impute to theym [the goddes] 
that they ben cause of thyn vntrouth. 1535 Joye zf/o/. 7 *x’«- 
da/e (Arb.) 30 Here be imputeth vnto me certain crimes. 7674 
N. Co.x Genii. Recreat. 11. (16771 173 , 1 rather impute that 
fault to the ignorance, or negligence and harshness of the 
Faulconer, 1746 Johnson ./V-aw D/VA Wks. IX. 185 We usu- 
ally ascribe good, but impute evil. x8x^ D’Israeli Quarrels 
Auth. (1867) 363 He had frequently imputed to the poet 
meanings which ne never thought. 1869 Sir J.T. Coleridge 
Mem. Kebte 353 No one could impute that he took them up 
hastily. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 7 Variations 
such as we must at once impute to the fault of the scribe. 

b. Less usually in a good sense : To set to the 
credit of; to ascribe or reckon to. 

*574 Marlorat's Apocalips x6 Imputing all tblnges to 
Gods grace. i6xx Bible Rom. iv. 22 It was imputed to 
him for righteousnesse. 1767 Johnson Let, to Iv. Drum' 
viond 2t Apr., I hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 
me more good than I have really done. 1856 Emerson Eug. 
TraitSy £/«ryerx/V/Vx Wks. (Bohn) II. 89 , 1 imputed to these 
English an advantage in their secure and polished manners. 

2. Theol. To attribute or ascribe (righteousness, 
guilt, etc.) to a person by vicarious substitution : 
see Imputation 2. 

(*539 Bible (Greal> Rom. W. 6 Dauld descrybeth th^ 
blessedfulnes of that man, \'nto whom God imputeth 
rj'ghtewesnes uythout dedes.] 1583 Fulke Defence i. jai 
The justice of Christ which is imputed unto us by faith. 
X667 ftliLTON P, L. III. 291 Thy merit Imputed shall absolve 
them who renounce liiir own both righteous and un- 
righteous deeds, 1771 Wesley SFks. (1872) V. 237 To all 
believers the righteousness of Christ is imputed. x8y6 J. P. 
Norris Rxtdiih.^ Theol. 1. ui. 48 Luther’s theory of imputa- 
tion : — man’s sin was imputed to Christ, and Christ’s 
vighteousne.ss was imputed to man. 

3. To charge, arraign, or tax with fault; to 
accuse. ? Obs. 

1596 Mundav tr. SilvayiCs Orator 25 You will impute me 
for favoring more the Plebeian then Patrician faction. 
1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i. If you fail, Do not impute 
me with it ; I am clear. 1639 Gentilis Serviia's Inguts. 
(1676) 886 They ought not to proceed but against the per- 
sons imputed. x8s9Tennvson FxVj'V«S24 They.. that most 
impute a crime Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, 
fb. loosely. To condemn, sentence. Obs. rare. 
cxy^aPilgr, Tale^ss m Thymic's Animadz'.(iS65) App. i. 
90 O wyched worme ., by god inputed .10 crepe Upon ihy 
brest. 

t4. To reckon or take into account; to reckon, 
regard, consider. Obs. 

iS32TiNDALE£x/5f>xiV. (Parker Soc. j849)89God promiselh 
to forgiveusoursins,andtoimputeusforfullrighteousj 1548 
UDALL,etc. Erasm.Par, John xviii. iii They. .yet impute 
themselues pure and fre from murder. iSSS Eden Decades 
48 Yowe may .. impute this to occupie ihe place of the 
tenthe. x6ii Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. vi. (1614) ii/i [K.. 
Henry VI] for his holy life was imputed a SainL 2673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 11 , 5 They impute it for a great 
obligation. 1727 Swift Prayer for Mrs. Johnson ii, .Accept 
and impute all her good deeds, a i794Gibbon (Webster 1864), 
If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

+ 5, To impart. Obs. 

*594 J* Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 63 Trust me, employ 
me, impute to me thy desires. 1633 G. Herbert TempUy 
Faith ix, Thou didst make the sunne. Impute a lustre, and 
allow them bright, 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 57 The 
value of the objects imputes a lustre and higher value to the 
light wherein they are enjoyed. 

Hence Impu'ting vbl. sb . ; also Impu’ter, one 
who imputes or charges. 

x6ix CoTGR., Impuietiry an imputor; a putter of thing 
ypon . .others, x^o Penit. Con/, xii. (1657) 316 For the not 
imputing, the remitting, and covering of sin appertain to the 
righteousness of faith, a X641 Bp. Mountacu Acts <5- Men. 
(1642) j6g, I wonder it is not vouched by the Imputers, that 
be was counterfaited by the Apostles themselves.. 

flmpu'te, sb. Obs, rare—\ [f. Impute v.: 
cf. repute^ Imputation, charge. 

1649 G. Danibl Trinarck-y Rich. //, xxv, Hee might be 
worthy blame, (If Royalty may fall vnder Impute). 

■ Impute, var. of Input v.y to put in. 

Imputed (impiw-ted},^/. a. [f. Impute u. + 
-edLj 

1. Charged (as a fault) ; attributed or ascribed. ■ 
1552 Huloet, Imputed, obiectus. xggo Spenser ir. 
i. 20 He shortly shall againe be trj-de, And faircly quit him 


of th' imputed blame. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. n. ix, § jj 
To distinguish the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies 
which are always in them .. from those secondary and im* 

{ luted Qualities, which arc but the Powers of several Com- 
linations of those primary ones. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. 
II. 299 Their imputed names were titles. 2891 Church 
Oxford Movem. x. 169 The party soon had the faults of a 
party, real and imputed. 

2. Ascribed by vic|irious substitution. 

2620 Granger Div. Lcgikc 60 Imputed justice by which 
we are justified before God, i.s Inherent in Christ, 1729 
SwiiT Libel on Delajiyy Steel, who own’d what others writ, 
And flourish’d by imfjuled wit. 2^9 Robertson Serrn. 1! 
ix. 141 By imijuted guilt is^ meant, in theological language, 
that a person is treated as if he were guilty. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patinos xiii. 273 The pure white garment of Christ's 
imputed righteousness. 

Hence Impu'tedly adv.y by imputation. 

1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Cavt. ii. 173 When he hath made 
us imputedly righteous, he will have us inherently righteous 
also. 

Imputrescence (ifnp;«tre-sens). [f. l5f-2-f 
PuTBEscENOE.] Absence of putrescence or decom- 
position. 

1658 Phillips, Imputrescencey a keeping from putrefac- 
tion, or rotting, an uncorruptiblenesse. 1823 New Monthly 
Mag. VII. 144 The magistrates .. found his body with all 
the usual characteristics of animation and imputrescence. 

Imputrescibi’lity. [f. next + -ty.] The 
quality of being imputrescible or incorruptible. 

17^ in Bailey vol, 11 .^ 2797 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 28 Its peculiar, .distinguishing properties are, 
imputrescibiliiy, facility of crystallization [etc.]. 

Xmputrescible (impiVrtre-si'b’l), a. [f. lif-- 
+ PUTREsciBLE.j Not subject to putrefaction or 
decomposition ; incorruptible. ♦ 

2656 in Blount Gtossogr. 2805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. 
XCV, 21X lannin.. renders the skins of animals insoluble in 
water, and impulre.scible, 1852 Morfit ranning Cutry- 
ing (1853) 47 It.. thus forms insoluble and imputrescible 
compounds. 

t Impu'trible, a. Obs. Also 5 in-, [ad. late 
L. imputribil'is {c 400 Augustine, Jerome), f. hit- 
(Im- -) + putribilis corruptible, f. putren to be 
rotten : see -ible.] Imputrescible ; not subject to 
decomposition ; not liable to rot or decay. 

2430-40 Lydc. Bochas iv. i.(MS. Bodl.263) If.aisA Mirtls 
braunenis, which been InputribleEndur^mgeuerc and corupte 
noubt. cryyoMirourSaluacioun 1237 The Testamentisarke 
of Selhim a tree inputrible was made. 1607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) 15 It wa.s afterward supposed he was buned 
therein, and was lively to be seen impuirlble. 

+ Imputrid (impiti'trid), fl. Ofa. [f. + 

Putrid.]. Not putrid : applied to a fever. 

1684 tr. Bouet's Mere. Compit. vi. i88 Whether drinking 
of cold Water be proper in an imputrid continent fever. 
2822-3^ Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) J, 676 The species has 
been distinguished by a variety of names . . imputrid sj^io* 
chus, which is tliat of Gakn ; imputrid continued fever 
, .thatof Boerhaave ; imputrid continent, .that of Lommitis. 
Imputt, Imputter : see Input, etc. 

I’mpy, rare. [f. Imp sb. + -y.] Impish. 
2845 fl'/iitehaii xxx\\, 244 A swarm otimpy changelings- 
t Impyre, a. Obs. var. of Empvre, empyrean. 
2552 Lyndesay Monarche 6034 Frome erth, vp to the 
Heuin Impyre, All Ijeis renevvit by that f>Te. 1567 Gnde 4 
Gcdlie B. (S. T. S.) 29 That thay sail cum .. To gloir and 
joy, and heuin Impyre. a 2605 Montco.merie Misc.Poems 
xiii. 10 That fervent fyre Of burning love impyre. 
Impyre, obs. form of Empire. 

Impyteous, -pytous, -pytuous, obs. var. 

Impetuous. 

Imunction, variant of Emunction, Ohs.^ 

2601 Holland Pliny xx. v, The imunction of the eies, with 
the juice thereof [sc. ^reeii onions], is thought to dense 
their cicatrises.or cloudinesse of the eies. 

I-mimde : see Ymunde. 
t I-muhe, I-myne, v. Obs. [OE. gemuim, 
gemynaity f. vtunan to remember,] trans. To 
bear in mind, remember. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 55 Mid inneweardre heortan semunan 
and j^ehencan. . cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 72 Semunan 
[Lindis/. gemyndsa]. his halegan cy^nesse. cxooo tit. 
fuliana 721 in Exeter Bk.y Diet he mec..bi noman 
Semyne. c 2205 Lay. 16309 \Vel 36 hit majen imunen pat 
wulle maeinen. 

X-munt, pa. pple. of Mint v ., to intend, 
t I-munte, v. Obs. [OE. gemyntaUy f. myntan 
to think, intend.] trans. To intend, determine. 

cxooo Horn. II. 126 Gregorfus .. gemunde h'vxt 

he. . Angelcynne jemynte. C120S Lay. 8038 For aucre 
more he mai imunnen j>ajt he him her imunten [v.r. imuntcj. 

I-murtSred, ME, pa. pple. of Muroer v. 
I-mylded, ME. pa. pple. of Mild v . 

In (in), prep. Forms: a. i-in; also 3 
inn, 5 yn(e, ynne. /3. 2-6 i, i-, 3"4 I' 
[Common Tent. = OFris., OS., OHG., Goth, ut,' 
ON. i (Siv,, Da. i), cognate with L. xVr, Gr. 

In OE., in all those texts .in which the word oc- 
curs, the full form in is used, but in early ME. the 
apocopated i became common in certain dialects. 

In the On/iuluiuy tun (=/«) is employed before 
and hy and i before all consonants except h. Early souine 
texts, such as the Lamb, and Co//. Homilies, putuina, o ■ 
Rath ySt. Mariur., Auer. R., etc., show a similar tendency 

but with more or less irregularity, the MSS. often „ 

in this respect ; on the whole, 1 is preferred when the pr*P- 
precedes the definite article or the demonstrative pronouns, 
as i /e, i /is, £ pat. In some of these texts (Ancr. A.i 
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Lamb. the relatilons of the two forms are further 

complicated by the use of Ine, which also appears (e.g. 
in Ayenb.y Oml^ ^ Shoreham) where t is rare or 

altogether wanting. The prevalence of i in these southern 
texts suggests that Ormin’s use of this form was not due to 
Scandinavian^ influence, especially os northern writers (in* 
eluding Scottish down to 1600) alwaj'S employed iu, though 
t' is common in the modern dialects. In standard English 
from the time of Chaucer in has been the normal form ; but 
former colloquial usage is sometimes retained in verse in the 
combination *’ th\ or as an archaism in i' faith. 

czijS Lamb. Horn. 79 pe uisces ipe welere and fu5elesipe 
lufte. CX200 ORAtmDed.5 Broperrmin iGodesshus. Ibid. 
5^ To serrvenn i pe temmple. 0x205 Lay. 1231 Bi3ende 
France i pet west, a 1240 Sawles If^arde in Cott. tiotn. 245, 
I pis bus is pe huse lauerd. 16x0 Shaks. Temj). i. ii. 84 All 
hearts i’ th state, 130 Uh' dead of darkenesse. Ibid. 

II. i. 147 1 ’^th* Commonwealth, n 1734 (see 29}. X785 Burns 
Vision 1. ii, Whan the day hadclosM his e’e, Far i’ the west. 
1855 Browning Bfi. Blougram’s A/oi. 2 Cool i’faith! We 
ought to have our Abbey back you see.] 

General Sense : — ^The preposition expressing the 
relation ofinclusion, situation, position, existence, or 
action,withinlimitsof space, time, condition, circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also (like 
L. itt) motion or direction from a point outside to 
one within limits; the two senses being determined 
by the case of the word expressing the limits, the 
former taking the dative (originally locative), the 
latter the accusative or case of direction. These 
cases being subsequently levelled, this distinction 
ceased to be practicable, and the latter relation is 
now ordinarily expressed by the compound in-io, 
IxTO ; but there are various locutions in which 
(either because the accompanying verb conveys the 
sense of motion, or through the preservation of an 
ancient phrase without analj’sis) in still expresses 
motion from without to within. 

In OE. (as in OS. and to some extent in OFris.) 
the prep, in was displaced by the pTep.cK(WGer. 
an, Goth, ana), so that in classical and late 
WSaxon, and to some extent in other OE. dialects, 
an was used for both an and in, an emphatic or 
distinctive sense of * in * being however expressed 
by innan, (See full details in Dr. T. Miller, OE. 
Versian af Bede, Introd. xxxiii-xliv.) In Anglian, 
esp. in the north and west, in remained (though, 
under WSax. influence, often displaced by on in 
documents) ; and in ME. the distinction of in and 
on was gradually restored, though many traces of 
their former blending still remain. (See sense 2,) 
The formal coincidence of in with the L. prep, in 
(with which it is originally cognate) led to its 
being employed, in translating from L., in senses 
or uses which were idiomatic in L., but not origin- 
ally English. These also have affected the current 
contextual use of the preposition. 

I. Of position or location. 

Primarily in (of position) is opposed to ont of : anything 
which is in a given space is not out of it, and vice versa. 
The compound ivith-in, is mainly an equivalent of in 
emphasizing the relation to limits. The simple relation* 
words nearest in sense to in are at and on, with which in 
sometimes has common ground, e. g. ‘ in or at Oxford * in 
or on a street ‘ in or on behalf of a man ’. In may also 
have common ground with voith, as ‘ to travel in or vtith a 
caravan, a railway train, etc.’. 

1. Of place or position in space or anything having 
material extension : Within the limits or bounds of, 
within (any place or thing). 

May relate to a .•space of any size, however large or small : 
e. g. in the universe, in the world, in heaven, in hell, ht the 
earth, in the sea (otherwise on the earth, on the sea, at sea), 
in a field, wood, forest, desert, wilderness (but on a heath, 
moor, or common), in (U.S. on) a street, in a house, carriage, 
box, drawer, nut-shell, drop of water, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 549 In curia, in maelhlae. c 815 Vtsp. 
Psalter viii. 2 Hu wundurlic is noma 3 in in alre corSan. 
exi75 Lamb. Horn. 7 pa childien ple3eden in pere strete. 
Ibid. 23 pa men pe beo 3 in pe castel. <7x205 Lay. 17490.111 
)7an brade uelde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2 Engelond Iset in 
pe on ende of pe worlds as al in pe west, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 8253 pey are row saylynge in pe se. 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. 1. 114 Summe in pe Eir, and summe 
in pe Eorpe, and summe in belle deope. 1426 £. B. IVills 
(1882) 73 My bachous in Wodestrete. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur X. 1, In cuery place he asked. .after sir Launcelot, 
but in no place he coude not here of hym. 1551 Recorde 
Pathiv. Knoml. i. xxvii, The circle is not narfted to be 
drawen in a triangle, because it doth not louche the sides of 
the triangle. z6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 741 Dryed in a 
furnace. X653-X7S6 In the open air [see Air ji. 3 b]. x66o 
Wood Life 4 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 350 His chamber in Merton 
.Coll, a 1707 Bp. Patrick A utooios'. (1839) 105, 1 never saw 
greater devotion in any countenance. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 10 ?4 Spectators, who lii'e in the World without having 
anything to do in it. x8j8 Shelley Pez'. Islam x. xv, The 
fish were poisoned in the streams ; the birds In the green 
woods perished. 1828 Scott P. bf. Perth 11, Adjacent to 
Couvrefew Street in which they lived. 1849 DIacaucay 
Hist. Eng. I- i. 150 The restored wanderer reposed safe in 
the palace of Ms ancestors. 1852 'DicK^asBIeal: IIo.\\,Th^ 
wind’s in the East. 1855 Kingsley Heroes, Perseus i. 4 
They are. .in the open sea. 1873 Tristram bfoab viu. 157 
An orderly in the doorwaj’. 1898 Flo. Montgomery Tony 9 
In a somewhat crowded train. 

b. After in, the article is often omitted, esp. 
■when the function of the place is the prominent 


notion ; as in bed, in chancery, in chapel, in church,- 
in court, in hall, in prison, in school, in (osun ; see 
the sbs. 


In earth, in sea, follow in heaven, in hell, which are 
treated like geographical proper names ; see c. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. $9 In eorSe, in heuene is his mahte. 
a 1300 Cursor hf. xi793<Gott.) Alls paidrouned in see. 1389 
in Eng". Gilds (iBjo) 5 Be he in toun oper out of toun. X398 
Trevisa Z>^ /*. i?. VI. xii. (1405) 196, 1 sufFre not a 

woman to teche in chyrche, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, nr. 
ii. 70, I had rather lye in Prisom 1675 tr. MachiavellCs 
(Rtldg.) 297 Strasburg.. has a million of florins .. 
in bank. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 77 A large glass every 
hour. .taken in bed. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. ii, In Chan- 
cery. Between John Jondyce [etc. I. Hundreds lay 

languishing in prison. 

c. In is used with the proper names of conti- 
nents, seas, countries, legions, provinces, and other 
divisions, usually also of large cities, esp. the capital 
of a country, and of the city or town in which 
the speaker lives. Cf. At prep. *2. 

f 900 O, E. Chrojt. an. 894 pa xegaderedon pa pc in Norp- 
hymbrum buj;ca 3 S: on East Englum. 97X Btickl. Horn. 
SIX Wses he. .in Italia afeded, in Ticinan pcere byrig. r 1205 
Lay. 10712 Wes Allec pe king in are temple in Lundenne. 
<21300 Cursor M. 24765 Wiliam hasterd, pat warraid in jng- 
land ful bard. 1526 Tindale Matt. iv. 13 Jesus.. went and 
dwelte in CapernaunfL x686 F. Spence tr. Vanlla’s Ho. 
Medicis 176 The worthiest man in Europe. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggariy Diant. ix,We wished her at— Bath ; certainly 
not in London. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 158 The 
Presbyterian system was fully established nowhere but in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. 

+ 2. = On (of position). Obs. 

Partly a reaction from the blending of in with on in OE. ; 
but partly also transl. L. in, and partly due 10 a different 
notion in reference to the sb. 

Beovnilf (Z.) 1952 Hio sySSan welImgum*sto!e gode mare 
. . breac. a xooo Riddles xli. 98 (Gr.) Ne hafu ic in heafde 
hwite loccas. a 1000 Caedmons Ban. 723 (Gr.) Engel drihtnes 
..wfat pa in ivaje worda jerynu. <71250 Meid. Maregr. 
xlvii, Ho . . Sette tr fot in is necke. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6x79 Me slou is folc abotilein echesyde. a r’yaaCnrsor M. 
8136 An heremite par pai fand al ham, In pat montan. Ibid. 
118x9 In his heued he has pe scall. <2x300 etc.. In a chair 
(see Chair sb. ij. <7 1305 St. Andrevj 42 in E. E. P. (1862) 
09 In pe Rode as pi louerd deide : tc woIe sette pe. c 1380 
vvvcHF \Vks. (1880) 457 pe pope sitiip in his troone. 
<7x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xeviu. (1869) xix pat oon 
bar pat ooper in hire nekke.^ C1449 Pecock Repr, n, 
it. 138 Sette him up an hi^e in the eend of a long pole. 
Ibid. V. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole.. in the wal. 1480 
Robi. Devyll 28 He kneled downe in the floore. <z 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xviii, His wyfe hang in his waist. 1607 
Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 24X The Rider must lay the 
rains in his neck. 1664 Marvell Con". Wks. 1872-5 II. 
X57 note, Farr from making any favourable impressions jn 
the I'zar. 1692 S. Patrick Anno. Touchstone 89 Antichrist 
is long ago in the Throne of the Roman Church. 1701 
Stanley's Hisf. Philos. Blog.' 10 He.. spent his Time in the 
Solitary Top of a Mounlmn. 1730 A. Gordon Maffet's 
Amphith. 42 Flattering Fame is ..generally in the magni* 
fying Side. 

+ b. «At. Obs. 

1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 85 Then was the 
General., in the head of his Regiment .. shot in the thigh. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius 20 The Barbarians came up close, 
with Gelimer in the bead of them. 1671 Milton P. R. i, 
98 Ere in the head of nations he appear. 

3. In is now regular with collectives thought of 
as singular {in an army, a crowd) ; among with 
plurals, or collectives thought of as plural {among 
the people ) ; but through Latin influence in was 
formerly used also with plurals, 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixvi. 3 Dset we onenawen . . in allum 
Siodum haslu Sin. <2900 Cynewulf Crist 195 in Exeter Bk., 
5en sirengre is pmt ic. .scyle, .Ur;5an sippan fraco^ in folcum. 
r9So Lindisf. Cosp. Luke 1. 28 sebloedsad 6u in wifuim 
rxiBo Set. Wks. HI. 445 Freris wold not here pis 

publischt in pe pepul. 2388 — Ps. Ixvi. 3 [Ixvil 2) That we : 
knowe thi weie on erthe, thin heelthe in allc folkis. 1535 
CovERUALE Judith viii. 2x,Seinge j’e are the honorable and | 
elders in the people of God. , 

4. With numerals, nouns of quantity, and the like, 
expressing ratio or rate. 

*598 Phillips Linschoten (1864) 271 Commonly worth 
flue and twenty or thirty in the hundred profit. <2 xfixg 
Overbury Char., Creditour Wks. (1856) t6r He takes ten 
groats i’ th’ pound. 1703 Moxon Utech. Exerc. 239 Dearer 
. . by about six Shillings in a Thousand. 1726 Leoni tr. 
Alberti's Archit. L 74 /* A very good Rise for a slope is 
half an inch in every three foot. 1732 Neal / fiVf. Purit. I. 
Pref. 7 Not one beneficed clergyman in six was capable of 
composing a sermon.^ 1761 Wesley Jml. 23 June 12827) 
III. 62 Ninety-nine in a hundred were attentive, 2892 
Law Times XCII. 147/1 A debtor offered 6x. Zd. in the 
pound. 

6 . Defining the particular part of anything in ' 
•which it is affected. 

<2 1225 After. R.ifiPi. lutel ihurt t peneiederueS more pen 
de 3 a muchel i 5 e helc. a 1300 Cursor M. 7224 Man aght to 
dred pe brand pat brim him forwit in his hand. Ibid. 12x84 
licui was wrath..Andgafhiminpe heued a dint. ai 533 Lu- 
Berners Hvon cxlviii. 558 Huon .. kyst her in the mouth. 

<2 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 45 He wasknock’t in the 
head by Parliament, <i *6*6 Middleton More Dissemblers 
V. i. There’s many ,* Whom 1 have nipp’d i* tb’ ear. 1703 
hloxoN Mech. Exerc. 36 Vou must mend it in that place. 
X79S Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70 A masked baiter>* took ibe-Ti in 
flank. 1858 Carlyle JFr^k. Gt. ix. ix. II. 491 King of the 
Two Sicilies .. svhom Naples, in all ranks of it, willingly 
homages as such. *898 Tit-Bits 17 Sept. 484/x The horse 
..is blind in one eye. 

6 . Expressing relation to tliat which covers^ 
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clothes, or envelopes, its material, its colour, etc., 
= clothed in, ^v•eaTing, enveloped in, bonnd in, 
etc. : as a lady in a court dress, in a Gahishorough 
hat, in muslin, in mourning, in white, in curP 
papers, a man in aimiotir, in slippers, in a itng, a 
parcel in brown paper, etc. {In Arms, and other 
idiomatic nses : see the substantives.) Cf. also 15b. 

<2 xooo Caedmon's Exod. 2x2 (Gr.) Sselon after beorjum in 
blacum reafum. a iz^oJVohunge in Cott. Horn. 277 Peure 
pu wunden was irattes and i elutes. <•1300 Havclok 1767 
Comes a ladde in a ioupe. 13 . . Coer de L. 5616 Our Crys* 
tene men ben armyd weel Both in yren and in steel. <rx386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1261 Som wol ben armed in an liauber- 
geon And in bristplate and in a light gj’pon. 0x430 Life 
St. Kaih. (1884) 17 pe company of mariirs clothed alle in 
purpul. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ansiv. Osar. 28 b, The 
.^me svas gaynsayd by some men in armes. 1710 Addison 
Tatler^o. 221 p I A little Boy in a black Coat, 1843 Blackw. 
Mag, LIV. 195 A lovely girl in mourning is silting. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVIIL324 Aladyin black velvet is sealed. 
x868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav.xs, A compactly-made hand* 
some man in black. 

7. The physical sense of location often passes 
into one more immaterial ; e.g. in a book, in an 
author, come to mean Mn the course of the narra- 
tive or subject’ of the book, or the writings of the 
author ; in a cotnpany, college, association, or parly, 
hi the army, the navy, and the like, become = * be- 
longing to, or in the membership of the company, 
party, the army’, etc. In Company, in League, ^ 
etc.*: see the sbs. 


<7890 0 . B. Chron. an. 878 J>ara monna pe in pam here 
wcorbuste wmron. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 7 bis wite3ede dautd 
..in pe saltere. azzz^Ancr. /?. 400 Ase ne seiS puruh Seiu 
Tohan i 5 e Apqcalipse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 56 Wessullep 
her after in pise boc telle of al pis wo. e 1340 Cursor PT, 
15563 tFairf.) We .salle ga in company & suffre bape a sare. 
^1460 Towneley Mysi. xvi. 202 Syrs, I pray you inquere 
in all wrytyng, ln\'yrgyll,in homere, Andall other thyng Bot 
legende. 25^8 Latimer /’/< 7«//<frr(Arb.) 17 All tblngcs that 
are written in Goddes boke. 1657 Bp, King Poems in. 
ix. {1843) 90 Let it no more in History be told, *662 Stillinc- 
FL. Orig. Sacr, iir, ii. § 5 So true is that ofBalbus in Tully 
when he comes to discourse of the Nature of God. 2709 
Addison Tatlert^o.\yi Mx A Friend of mine in the Army. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. tii. I. 325 'I'he place of the 
clergyman in society had been completely changed by the 
Reformation. 1887 Anne Gilchrist in Century Guild Hobby 
Horse 23 Eblis in the Koran, Cain In the Bible are itcarce 
so black as this royal phantom in his Escurial. *890 Law 
Times Rep. LXIII. 685/2 The plaintiff applied for snares in 
this company. 

8. With non*physical realms, regions of thought, 
departments or faculties of the mind, spheres of 
action, etc., treated as having extension or content. 

c 883 K. <Elfred Boeth. i, Se was in boccraftum & on 
woruldpeawum se rihtwisesta, a xooo CaedmotCs Dan. 732 
(Gr.) Sohton pa swiSe In sefaa j^ebydum. a 1*25 Le^. Eat/u 
607 In hire mod inwiS. 02300 Have/ok 122 Sho is mlkel 
in mi )>ouhl. CZ400 Three Kings Cologfte xiv. 50 "gd pe 
werkis of god myjt be comprehendit in mannys wit or reson. 
rx470 Henry Wallace i. a Hald in mynde that nobille 
worthi deid. 2601 Cornwallyes ■£'«. 11. xlv^ In no course 
is it more behovefuH then in the life of a Souldier. 1645 
Fuller Good Th. in Bad T (1842) 33, I discover an arrant 
laziness in my soul. 2670 Sir S. Crow in 22ih Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 16 In my_ opinion a better derigne. 
a 1770 JoRTiN.S'e’rr/z. (177X) IV. vi. zz4iA faith which dwells 
in the memory hath no influence on the heart. 1826 J. 
SViLSON Nod. Ambr, Wks. i8« I. 240 How canst ihou thus 
in fancy bum with fruitless fires? 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. VI. II. 39 All the thirty were In politics vehcmentlj' 
opposed to the prisoner. 

II. Of situation, condition, state, occupation, 
action, manner, form, material, and other circum- 
stances and attributes. 

9. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of position : 
e.g. in the dust, in the mud, in snow, in clover, in 


hot xvater. Often idiomatic ; see the sbs. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 561 in Exeter Bk., In cwlc-susle 
gehynde Si gehiEfte. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 leremie pe 
propbete stod ..in pe uenne up to his mutSe. x*.. Relig. 
Songs in Wright Owl <5- Night. (Percy Soc.) 75 Ich schal 
bemen in fur and chiverin in ise. 2382 Wyclif Job xl'u. 6 
Therfore I .-nyself repreue me, and do penaunce in dead 
cole and askis, 2482 Caxton Godfrey cci. 293 HabaT>- 
douned in ordure and fylthe. 1592 Shaks. Ven. t^Ad.tji She 
bathes in water. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iir. 54B A hilly 
Heap, seven Cubits deep in Snow. Ibid. iv. 545 The sacred 
Altars arc involv'd in Smoak. 1765 Mrs. Harris in Pnz’. 
Lett. Ld. PlalmesbuTy {1^70) 1 , 125 We are kept, to use the 
modem phrase, in hot water. 2^9 Tennyson In Mem. 
Prol. xii, Thou will not leave us in the dust. x886 Lazv 
Times LXXX. 166/2 Hall., found his working about 
eighteen inches deep in water. 

b. Situation expressed by material instruments : 
e.g. in bonds, chains, fetters, Uading-strinp, in a 
cord, a leash, a rote, a stnng, etc. 

a 2200 Moral Ode 289 In Po loPe blende, ettoo Ormin 
29975 Inn hiss cwarrteime i bandess. c 1300 Eeket 15 A m 
feteresand in olherbende. 138* Wyclif xlv. 14 o 
in manycles thei shul wende. 2590 t j J \eiA 

And by her, in n line, a. niilliewintc Inmbe sji' Ind. i6xi 


fetierr, and be 
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Bible Job xxxvl 8 If they bee bound 
holdcn in cords of aflltction. *7** n'-/.- 

1>5. 1 nm to bn hong’d in chain!. ’• 

A’Ljci 4- Clad.rs Scr. it. I. 

Melchior, Tuckett, and I, who were in the same cord with 
thcmrlv^^c .. obliged to stop until they got dou-n some of 

the more difficult rocks. * , ^ 

c. Situation as to light, darknes?, and atmo- 
spherical environment. 



iZ.) 87 Se cllengaist . .sejjc in Jjystnim bad. a 12*5 
Juhaua 31 As ha hnnne wes i ^eosterncssc. a 1300 Cur- 
17811 (G6U.) pe folk in dedeli mirknes stad. *382 
Wycmf /fa. u. 5 Go wee in ilie li^t of the Lord cure God. 
*553 T. tViLsoN Rhet. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the dark. 1605 
, ‘V?.?’ *• *♦ 2 When shall we three meet againeV 

Jn Thunder, Lightning, or in Ralne? 1648 Bp. Hall 
Rrcut^ ^Devout Soul xx.\x. 46 An inheritance in light: 
In light incomprehensible, in light inaccessible. 1697 Dkv- 
DES r/m, Gfijyy. HI. 135 His thick Mane. .dances in the 
Wind, loui, 473 Where basking in the Sun-shine they may 
lye. 1855 Macaulay Hist. En^. xxi. IV. 593 Privateers 
and smugglers who pul to sea in all weathers. 1887 Sf>tc- 
tator 27 Aug. 1148 Planting his potatoes in the rain. 

d. Situation within the range of sensuous obser- 
vation or the sphere of action of another. //; 
the eyes of : see Eye sb. 4 c, d. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng. 
^1425 in RcL Ant,\. 2^ He is God, that all thingc made, 
and nil thinge hath in his power, c 1460 Toxvnetey Myst. i. 
15 All is in my sight. 1667 Miltos P. L. hi. 655 Those 
seav’n Spirits that stand In sight of God’s high Throne. 
1780 CowpER Table T. 97 There, .the group is full in view. 
i860 Trollope Framley P, i. i, The living of Framley was 
in the gift of the Lufion family. 

10. Of condition or stale, pliysical, mental, or 
moral: e.g. a blaze, in debt^ in doubly in comfort^ 
in healthy in hopey in lifcy in love^ in pain^ in 
sicknessy in solitudCy in sorrow. 

C825 Ft'f/. Psalter ii. n DeowiaS dryhtne in ege [L. in 
tivtore\ cxvj%Lamh. Horn, 59 He makede mon i riht- 
. wisnesse. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 328 Him postc, pe ymage 
in is slep tolde him is chance. 1340 Ayenb. 250 per he’him 
resteh, per he is in pais, c 1350 Wilt. Paleme 841 He semes 
hi semblant in sekeness ful hardc. 5x450 Merlin 71, I am 
in certeyn of oon th^mge, that he farith well and is in hele. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 C/iroH, XXI. XQ Hc dyed in cuell diseases. 
x6oa znd Pt. Reiur7tfr, Parttass. in, iii, (Arb.) 43 tHc] 
throwes the booke away in^ a rage. x666 Pepvs Diary 
6 June, All the Court was in a hubbub. X7XX Addison 
Spect. No. 15 r 6 Her Husband .. has been in Love with 
her ever since he knew her. Ibid. No. p i, I am highly 
pleased with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1732 Lediaro 
Setkos II. IX. 273 You are absolutely forbidJen speaking 
to him in pri\-aie. XTpx Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest ii. 
Egad, Master, you’re in the right. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
214 Supposing that the carbon is in a very attenuated state 
in the blood. 2846 Mrs. Gore En^. Char. 13 No sooner in 

S rint, than out of print. The reviews revere him. 1849 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. .\iv. HI. 482 The sea w.as In a blaxe 
for many miles. 

b. The condition may be expressed by a con- 
crete sb. : e.g. in ealf in kidy in cash, in drink, 
in liquor, in wine, in tears, etc. : see thC sbs, 
tfx4^ Ttr.vneley blyst. xii. 111 What, art thou in ayll? 
•a 1562 G. Cavf.ndish Wolsey (1893) 217 Ha>*j’ng a great 
multitude of artifyeers and laborers, .dayly in wages. 2M3 
Nashe Christs T. (i6x^) 25 Sore am I impassioned lor 
the storme thy tranquillity is in child ^vith. 1596 Shaks. 

I Hen. It^, IT. iv. 458, I doe not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1607 Dryden yirg. Past. x. 19 For him the lofty 
Laurel stands in Tears. 2703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3971/4 Calve- 
Skins in the Hair. 1704 /did. No. 4034/4 John Jaclaon. . 
aged near 40. .in his own Hair. 1754-64 Smellie Midxvif. 

I. 400 Women in the first child seldom have after-pains. 
1799 J. Rodertsok Agric. Perth 196 Where the land has 
not Iain for some llm'e in grass. 2847 Tennyson Prine. 
Prol. 142 Sweet girl-gradualcs in their golden hair. 28^9 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, L I. 223 Leaving their castles in 
ruins. 2866 Rogers ^-Prices I. xxvi. 642 Goats m 

kid. 1881 Sheldon* Dairy Fanning 8/x If the cow is 
in milk. 

11. Of occupation or engagement ; chiefly with 
nouns of action and vbl. sbs. 

CX205 Lay. 27767 J>er he heom funde i fihte. a 2300 
Cursor M. 49 In not and in rigolage Of all here liif spend 
hai h® stage. 2340 Ayenb. 7 pe like pet dispendeh pane 
zonday and po fesies ine zenne and ine hordom. 2502 Prixy 
Purse Exp. Eliz. 0/ York (1830) 52 A servaunt .. that cam 
in message to the Quenes grace. 2628 Hoqdes Thucyd. 
(1822) 19 The Lacedemonians .. are already in labour of the 
war. 1701 StojiUy's Hist. Philos. Blog. 10 He .. spent his 
Time, .in seriously bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the 
World. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) I. iii. 163 The King, 
in pursuance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha. 
2838 Dickens Mem. Grimnldivf, In search of plunder. 2884 
Gd, Words June 400/1 They have.. been ‘in ’ almost every 
variety of crime, from petty larceny down to downright 
murder. 

b. In the process of, in the act of ; in case of : 
often equivalent in sense to a temporal clause intro- 
duced by when, whiUy if, in the event of 
^2400 Maundev. (x83Q)iii.i9 Wee s>’nne dedly,inschauynge 
oure berdes. Ibid., Wee synne dedly, in etynge of bestes. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 67 Gladdenesse, whiche 
encresses daily in me in lernynghe wysdom. ?a 1550 Life 
Fisher in F.^s Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. p. Uii, I am not affraid 
in gevinge you this counsell to take vpon my owne soul all 
the damage. 2591 Shaks. i Hen, VI. v. iii. 41 And may 
ye both be sodainly surpriz’d By bloudy hands, in sleeping 
on your beds. 2596 — Merch. V. in. ii. 320 In paying it, 
it is impossible 1 should Hue. 2607 Stat. in Hist. Wake- 
Feld Gram. Seh. (1892) 58 Leaves word thereof att their 
bowses in theire .beinge abrode. 2846 McCulloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire 11854) II. 217 I” estimating the chances 
which any candidate has of succeeding . . no one ever 
thinks of inquiring into the politics of the tenants. 2864 
Holme Lee In Silver Age (1866) 4^ Kmdness is not a 
quality that perishes in the using. Mod. Hc was drowned 
in crossing the river. ' , . 

’j* c. After the verb be, und some other verbs, tn 
was formerly used to express the relation of occu- 
pation before a verbal sb. where it varied ' 

(A prep, 13 ), and is now omitted, the vbl. sb. 
functioniDg as a present participle active. Obs. 


• 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 79 Of many flourcs 
.. A goodly chaplet she was in makynge. . 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 528 Richt quyetlie in hunting lie is gone. 
2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in 
pthering of flowers. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 577 A griping usurer, who was always best when he was 
most in talking of the world, Wiiiston Josephus, 

Antig, v. ii. § 2 They went on still in taking the cities. 
Ibid. IX. xii. § 3 He went on in worshipping them, 2808 
Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) 111. 137 You saw me 
in London everlastingly at work in packing my books. 

t d. In (varjring with A prep. 1 2 ) was formerly 
used with a vbl. sb. expressing the action or pro- 
cess to which a thing or person was subjected. 
(The prep, is now usually omitted, and the vbl.sb. 
functions as a j^resent pple., passive in meaning : c. g. 
while the ark was {in or/z) building ( = in the pro- 
cess of building, being built). Ohs. or arch. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.).vi. 22 When he toure of Babilon 
w.as in makyng. 1465 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 533 
II. 25oWhille the logge at Heylcsdon was in the betyng 
down, a 2535 Fisher AVr/;/. Passion Wks. (1876) 427 So 
the grassc is eucr in catyng, and ncucr full eaten. 2620 
Frier Rush 36. I haue a new Church in building. 2699 in 
Picton L'pool Alunic. Rec. (1883) I. 326 New streets are built 
and still tn building. 1869 Freeman Korm. Cong. III. xi. 
45 While the symbolic act was in doing, 

12. Of manner (way, mode, style, fashion), 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2473 In bis inanere h* hrutons his 
Iona wustc ho- Pilate 56 in E. E. P. (1862) 212 per 

ne mijte so neuere non bco in none wise, c 2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayrnon xvi. 380 In lyke wyse dyde Aiarde. 2559 
Bp. Scot Sp. Pari, in Strj'pc Ann. Ref (1824) I. App. vii, 
408 Every man .. sholde .. at large speke his mind in con- 
science in the contents of all the bills. 2608 W. Sclater 
Comm. Malachy {1650) 196 'J’hc things there spoken of 
cannot in any hand acree to Elias. 2654 Cromwell Let. 
20 Jan. in Carlyle, WnM can be made out in this kind? 
2^2 T. H(ale] Ace. jVexu Invent. 62 In the manner an- 
ciently used. 2706 tr. Du/ids Eccl. Hist. 16M C. 11. in. 
is*. 81 Begging him to take this their Remonstrance In good 
part. 2737 WinsTON Josephus, Antig. 11. 1. § 2 He was, in 
way of jest, called Adorn. 2833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker 1. iv. 92 He told several people in confidence. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1, 619 He begged in piteous 
terms that hc might be admitted to the royal presence, 
1859 Tei’Hson Brittany v. 54 The baptistery has been re- 
stored in Renaissance. 

b. Of form, shape, conformation, arrangement, 
order. [The OE. example has the accusative.'] 

5900 Cynewulf Crist 725 in E.xeter Bk., pa he .. w.xs in 
elides hiw claffum bivvunden. c 2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) iv. 12 
In liknessof adragoun. 2572 BossEWELL.4rrwrrViii. 7 Fiue 
Plates in crosse. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. n. ill. 
Colonies 591 Ibat vast Extent, where now fell Tartars hant 
In wandhng troops. 1602 Shaks. Hant. in, iv. 210 When in 
one line two crafts directly meet. 2605 — Lear ni. vi. 
31 The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale. 2667 Micton P, L. iii. 641 Under a Coronet 
his flowing haire In curies on either cheek plaid. Ibid. 
vn. 459 Among the Trees in Pairs they rose, 2694 Lut- 
RELL Brief Ret. (1857) III. 292 l*he agent .. is gone 
aside, and hath carried with him 2000^ in money belonging 
to the troop. 2720 Addiso.n Tatler No. 221 F 2 Whether I 
had best sell my Beetles In a Lump or by Retail. 2776 
Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 339 He gives the prelude in a 
drearj* sound. 2807 Southey Espriellds Lett, II, 395 Did 
he, contrary to the ordinary process, begin in rogue, and end 
in enthusiast? c 2820 S. Rogers Italy, Advent Flew 

in a circle, screaming, x^x^Fraser's Mag. aXVIII. 695 
A cloak falls in easy folds down his back. 2855 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng, xvi. 1 II. 684 Within a few hours and a few acres 
had been exhibited in miniature the devastation of the 
Palatinate. 2892 Law Reb. Weekly^ Notes 82/2 A_ land 
company, who afterwards sold the adjoining land in building 
plots, 1895 Scot. Antig. X. 79 In singles or in pairs men 
began to put in an appearance. 

c. Of manner of speech or writing. 

C900 tr, Bxdds Hist. iv. xxiv. (.xxiii.1 (1890) 332 Heo .. 
gewat to bserc ceastre, pein EngHsc is ^ehaten kwelcaceaster, 
2297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 2430 pe beye god pat in vre^ tonge 
woden icluped is. c 23x5 Shoreham 122 Hy makede joye in- 
hare manere .■\nd eke in hare langage. C1400 Maundev, 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 pe table .. on b® whilk pe tytle was wnten m 
Hebrew, in Grew and in Latyne, xS4* Udall Erasm. 
Apoph, lofia.-An herbe called., in latin,Beta. 268oEvelyn 
Diary 2 Sept., The discourse^ is in High Dutch. 2776 Trial 
of Nundocomar 22/2 Sometimes hc wrote the bonds . . in 
Nagree, sometimes in Bengal. 2833 Ht. Martineau V nn- 
derput .5- .5*. i, 3 He . . spoke in a strong French accent. 
284s M. Pattison Ess. (2889) Ij 13 Bede is writing in a dead 
language, Gregory in a living. 

13. Of means or instrumentality : now usually ex- 
pressed by with. 

t a. Illustration of earlier uses. (Often a literal- 
ism of translation.) Ohs. 

e 8*5 Vesp. Psalter ii. 9 Du reces hie in Serde iserre [ L. in 
7'iV^a ferrea]. a 2300 E, E. Psalter ibid.. In yherde 
irened salt pou stere pa. 2382 Wyclif i Cor. iv. 21 Sbal 
I come to 30U in a jerd : or in charite? CX450 \x. De 
Imitatione iii. xlviii. 229 pan sbal Iherusalem be serched 
in lantemes. 2503 Act xg Hen, VH,c. 4 § 3 Nopersone.. 
shall occupie or shote in eny Crosebowe. 2580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 445 It more delighteth them to talke of 
Robin hood then to shoot in his bowe. ’ 2693 J. Dryden, 
jun. in Drydeds Juvenal (1697) 367 Penelope ki^w which 
of her Suitors cou’d shoot best in her Husband s Bow. 27^ 
Chesterf. Lett. (1702) IV. eexeix. 29 Gelling drank m 
Port. 2804 Naval Citron. XIII. 147 A French Ship .. 
ballasted in mahogany. 

b. Uses in which the senses of (tf«)and with 
{by) are both present : e.g, to cover in or with any 
envelope. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, iv, xxiv. [xxv.] 346 He eal pa 

he in sehyrnesse ^eleorntan meahte, mid bine gemyndgade. 


a 122$ Leg. Kath. X035 In pis an ping he schawde. .pet he 
wes soo godd. a 2340 Hampole Psalterx\\\, 48 In herynce 
of ere he boghed til me. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 
237 Pou 'vylt MTCtthe god in brekyng pe halyday. 26 m 
Biglb (Douay) i Sam. xviii. 6 The wemen came .. singing 
and dancing . . in timbrels of joy, and in cornettes. 1621 
Burton Anal. Mel. ill. ii. nr. iv. (1651) 495 Whom luno for 
pitiy covered in her Apron. 2^7 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 
19 Progne, with her Bosom stain'd in Blood. 2880 Church 
Spenser V, 237 He drowns us in words. 

c. Here may be added ihe use of in after eat 
drink, pledge, cic. Also = (eat or drink) out of. * 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 60 , 1 drinke to you in a Cup 
of Sack. 2622 Burton Anat, Mel. 11. iii. m. (1651) 323 A 
poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and eats his meat in 
wooden spoons. 27x2 Addison Speet. No. 15 F 4 Wheiher 
they keep their coach and six, or cat in plate. 1742 Fielding 
J. Attdrexves iv. ii, He was drinking her ladyship’s health 
below in a cup of her ale. 

14. ' Of material, constituents, and the like. 

1663 Gerdier Counsel 94 They paint them also in strong 

oyle colour thrice over. x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 75 Our 
Ships Lading consisted in Salt, Fish, Caveare, Oyle, Bis- 
cuite, 27x0 Addison Tatler No. 243 r 1 The Statue of an 
Horse in Brass. X722 De Foe Cf/. (1840) 23 It was 
in gold, all but 14J. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vi, Half- 

length portraits, in crayons. iBgx Truth 10 Dec. 1240/2 
The long coat was also in green velvet, with sleeves and 
revers in green cloth. 

15. Of degree, extent, measure. 

c 2380 Wvclif Set. IVks. III. 510 Cristene men .. shulde 
have discerved most pank of God in degre possible to hem. 
x6or Shaks. Txvel. N i. v. 61 M isprision in the highest degree. 
2640 Crosmvell Let, to W. Lenthall 14 Nov. in Carlyle, 
Onfy, in the general, give me leave humbly to offer [etc.]. 
2667 Milton A Z.v. 490 Differing but in degree, of kind the 
same. 1696 Dupids Eccl. Hist. 16M C, I. 54 In the main 
they agree with ours. ^ 2737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) I. 
IX. 585 Without being in the least discouraged. 1B43 Aarr/x 
Mag. XXVIII. 647 Tears fell in profusion. 2845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 2. 79 Any act repealing in whole 
or in part any former statute. 2875 F. Hall in Lfppincott's 
Mag. XVI. 750/1 Drift-wood was lying about in large quan- 
tities. 

16. Expressing object, aim, or purpose: with 
an abstr. sb., as in affirviaiion, amwer, denial, 
memory, honour, proof, quest, recompense, reply, 
return, reward, scorn, search, iestimony, token, 
witness, worship, etc. See farther under the sbs. 

' It is possible that the object here was orig. accusative, and 
[ that these expressions came under sense 

a 2225 Alter. R. 30 In hore wurffshipe siggeS oper Ics oper 
mo. 2297 R. Glouc. (Ro)ls) 466 Brut . . let vair tabernacle 
in honur of him rere. c 23x5 Shoreham 131 In tokne' that 
pays scholde be. CX400 hlAUNDEV. (1839) iv. 51 In the 
worschipe of hem there is a fair chirche. 2526 Pilgr, Perf 
(W, de W.) X Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour 
of the Trinite. 2667 Milton P, L. ix. 552 She thus in 
answer spake. 2723 Addison Cato i. ii, I claim in my re- 
ward his captive daughter. 2805 Scott Last Minsfr. iv. 
xii, Loudly the Bcaltison laughed in scorn. 2821 J. F. 
Cooper Spy viil, He went in quest of his new applicant. 
Mod. A holid.ay in honour of the event. He lias written to 
the newspaper m reply to his assailant. ^ 

17. Expressing reference or relation to something: 
In reference or regard to; in the case of, in the 
matter, affair, or province of. 

Used especially with the sphere or department in relation 
or reference to which an attribute or quality is predicated: 
see 32 b, c, 33-35. 

Hi. (jf time. 

18. ^Yithin the limits of a period or space of lime. 

With in the day, in the night : cf. by day, by night, By 

prep. 29 b. w i • 

Beowulf (Z.) 2 We Gardena in gear-dagum peod-cyninga 
brj’m ge-frunon. a 900 O. E, Chron. an. 709 In foreweardum 
Danieles dagum. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0129 sixe 
& l>rillibe aer of his Kinedom. 23.. K. Alt's. 85 By cler 
candel, in the iiyght. 1388 Wyclif Gen. i. x In the bigynnyng 
God made of noujt heuene and erthe. CX400 Maunue\% 
(2S39) Prol. 4, 1 . . passed the see, in the 5eer of oure lord 
Jhesu cristMCCCXXII. c 1500 Melusine Ixii. 369 He was 
neuer in his dayes so aferd. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 39 
One day in a weeke to touch no foode. 2591 — ? Cent. 

HI. i. 278 Except I be by Siluia in the night nlesse i 
looke on Siluia in the day, 1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. 1. 20 
Common in times of famine. 2655 Stanley . J* 

(1701)36/1 Pitlacus was. .horn in the thirty second Ohwpiad. 
2710 Steele Tatler 222 F 2 Between the Hoursoflwelve 
and Four in the Morning. 28x2 T. Jefferson 
IV. 176, 1 think our acquaintance commenced in 2704. 2049 
I^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I, 490 In the days of the Common- 
wealth. 

b. With other sbs. implying time. 

872-889 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 I” ?"?: 



Crysiene in hys youthe. ^2440^ 

277 To styen vp to heuen in aoure endc. 


Eden 


Decades 245 They are neyther bytten wi^ coulde wy;mer 
nor molested with heate in summer. 173* Berkeley jrf u f . 
I. § II, I never saw a first-rate picture ® 

T. H. lLlSTERC»-a;;i^vii.(i83_6)43 You must 
in the summer, and a skater in the winter. ^ 2839 . 

Greece VI. 89 The education of the pnnee m his childhood, 
c. With processes occupying time. 

271X Addison iiy’cc/ No. 126 F 8 In all 
London to his House we did not so much l § 

Inn. x'j2x Lond. Gaz. No. 5954/x In IV 

bad Weather. 1802 H., ^Iaktin Helen 
In our descent dowm life. 1859 J. White His . .. 

(i860) 90 AH the gentlemen’s houses you sec m a railway 

^Ta^Of the length oftime occupied ; in the course of. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2818 per were in a moncp \so most 
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j'ifSS. ; A Answi^inne one moni>e 3 seuentene boosend & mo 
Ymartred. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xxxi. 17 In sixe daies God 
made heuene and erthe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 
T48 Men may saile it in seuen days. 15*6 Tindale j Cor, 
XV. 52 We shall all be chaunged .. in a moment and in the 
twincklynge of an eye. i6tt Bible Transl. Pref. 11 The 
worke hath not bene hudled vp in 72 dayes. 1702 Eng, 
Theophrast. 163 Presumption leads people to infidelity in a 
trice. x88s Mnnch. Exam, 15 May 5/6 From the Gatling 
Gun . . a trail of 1,000 bullets can be discharged in a single 
minute. Mod. The voyage to America can now be done in 
less than 7 days. By working hard he could make one in a 
week. 

20. Of a limit of time : before or at the expira- 
tion of ; within the space of. 

ax3oo Treat. Science (1841) 138 Ther nis non. .That ever* 
eft i-heledbeo,acdeyeth in a stounde. 13.. SetiynSag, (W.) 
115 In time of seuen yere He sal be wise withowten were. 
15x3 More Rich, III (1641) 210 He dyed in three moneth*!. 
X70S tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. II. vii. xviii. 261 In Pro- 
cess of Time they might be corrupted. 1782 Johnson /. e/. 
io Dr, Taylor 8 J uly, I came back from Oxford in ten days. 
X843 Blackiv. Mag. LIV.' 305, I rallied in a day or two. 
*8^ Laiv Times Rep. L. 231/2 Anything put into the 
defendants’ well was certain in time to affect the supply. 

21. Formerly (and still sometimes) used, where 
at^ on, during, for are now in use, or where the 
preposition is omitted. 

At is now ordinarily used with a point of time, e. g. at 
this time, at the moment.^ at day-brenk^at sunset’, on in 
stating the date of an event, e. g. on the first 0/ May, an 
Monday next, on a summer morning', during for the 
course or continuance of a period, for which Jor\s also used, 
esp. in negative statements, e. g. he has stayed for a tueck, 
I iueve not seen him fora longtime. For all these in occurs 
in earlier or dialectal use. 

a. =^Ai. 

1x7s Lamb. Horn. X2t jTas pine, .ure drihlen holede . . in 
Jiisse timan. aizz$Si. Marker. 2 Wes in J>e ilke time liuiende 
..J>et eadi rneiden. 13.. AT. 403 In the dawenyng He 
made efte his charmyng. c X440 GestaRom. xci. 417 (Addit. 
MS.) He made this Eyre to sute with hym . . in mete tyme. 
1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. II. cxix. [cxv.J 340 They departed 
. . in the brekynge of the daye. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. ii. 94 
The Duke in Counsel In this lime of ibe night 1 a 1715 
Burnet O iy/x 7’A/w(2823)1. 315 But he. .got his offices to be 
published .. in a time when fete.]. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
n. 456 No Sunday shower Kept him at home irt that im- 
portant hour. 1873 Hamerton lutell. Lifevt. a. 205 When 
an architect in the present day has to restore some venerable 
church. 

b. ssOn. [The OE. example has the 

^ a poo O. E. Chron. an. 626 Her Eanfled .. was s^fuhvad 
in pone halxan afen Pentecosten. exfjs Lamb. Horn. 8t 
pet me sculde in pe ehlupe dei pet knaue child embsnijjen. 
1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 8668 In a pores-dai it was. ^2400 
Maundev. (1839) Frol. 4, l..pa.ssed the see. .in the day of 
Seym Michelle. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1888I 7 In pe Vigil 
of pe Assumpeion of our Lady. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hetu IV, J, 
ti. 233 Looke you . . that our .Armies loyn not in a hot day. 
x8e^ J, Bebesford P/iseries./Iu/n. Life (rSed) x. 1 , In a 
chilling evening .. after you have carefully stirred a very 
ticklish fire. 

c. ^During. 

1713 Swift Corr, Wks. 2841 11 . 492 In all the time I have 
been conversant in business, I never before observed (etc.J. 
2748 AnsinCs Voy. n. vii. 209 Captain Mitchel, io the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken two prixes. Ibid, viii. 220 
I'he succeeding four months in which we continued at sea. 

d. = For. (in negative sentences.) 

*470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxxvi. He made them to 
sivere to were none harneis in a twelueinonethe and a day. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . xliv. flxix.] (1812) 422 If they 
drankemoche-.they coulde nothelpe themselfe in two dayes 
after. i6ox Holland Pliny IL379 Wash it not offin 
three daies. 1669 pEpYsZ?/a^ (1879) Vl. i To Westminster 
Hall, where I have not been, .in some months. 2765^ Black- 
stone Comm. I. V. 228 It had not been practiced in some 
hundreds of years. 2793 %viv.KSOU Edystone L, § 265 They did 
not come back in some days. 2889 E. Saltus Tristrem 
V arick xiv.isx He was hungry as he had not been in months. 

e. Where no preposition is now expressed. 

2382 IVycLiF Luke i. 75 In hoolyuessc and ristfulnesse 
bifore him in alle oure dayes. 2523 Ld, Berners I. 

ccxxxv. 332 In the same euennyng the^ two marshals .. 
commaunded cuery man to draws to their logynge, and in 
the next mornyng to be redy at sownyng of the trumpettes. 
2603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. iv. iv. g _Why should wee pro- 
claime it in. an howre before his entring? 2726 Swift Gul- 
liver L i. This engine .. set out in four hours after my 
landing. 

IV. Pregnant uses : sometimes due to ellipsis. 

22. With reflexive pronouns ; In himself in it- 
self etc. : in his or its own person, essence, or 
nature ; apart from any connexion with or relation 
to others ; absolutely. 

CX200 Ormis 3041 Jesu Crist Iss ...sop Godd inn himm 
scllfenn. 2340 Ayenb. 237 pe sacrement pet is ymad .. be 
pe hand of pe kueade miiusire ne is na3t lesse worp ine him- 
zelue. x53« Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 7 The scripture 
abydeth pure in herselfc. 2656 Artif. Handsom. (1662) 178 
Suppose .Artificial beautifying of the face be not m it self 
absolutely unlawful. 1843 Mill Logic 1. lii. § 7 Of things 
absolutely or in themselves. 2849 Ruskin Sezf. Lamps vii. 
I 5. 189 Neither originality; therefore, nor change., are ever 
to be sought in themselves. 1870 Freeman Norju. Conq. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 739 The story may be true in itself. 

23. In spiritual or mystical union with. 

<^* 3*5 Shoreham 2 Ydcmyd w'e bethe in Adam and ine 
Eve. 2382 WvcLiF I Cor, xv, 22 As in Ad.am alle men 
dyen, so and in Crist alle men schulen be quykenyd. 
^Rev. xiv, X3 Blessed the deedc men, that dien in the 
Lord, 2548^ (Mar.) Sk. Comm. Prayer, Communion (Coll, 
ad fin), At our woorkes begonne, continued, and ended m 
thee. 2743 A, Butler Li7>es of Saints I. 23 It was 

their desire that he might follow his vocation in God. 


24 . In the person or case of. 

C1380 Wyclip Sel, U'ks. III. 342 pe fend .. moved pe 
emperour of Rome to dowe pU Chirchc in pis precst. X470' 
8$ Malory Arthur ix, xxv, Fy for shame, .that euer suche 
fals irea'ion sbold be wrought or s^sed in a quene and a 
kynges syster. 2589 Spi-:kser F. Q. (Let. to Raleigh), Sir 
Guyon in whome J sette forth Temperaunce. 2603 Shaks. 
Meas.forM. il. lii. That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke 
word. Which In the Souldter is flat blas^hcmie. 1653 H. 
More Antid. A/h. 111. %’iii. (2722) 212 Which also happen'd 
in a Maid of his. spojGlossogr. Anglic. Nova, Asa foetida, 
..good against fits in women. 171a AnoisosA^rcJ', No. 333 
? 7 It was. .a. . bold Thought in our Author, to ascribe the 
first Use of Artillery to the Rebel 'Angels. 2822 Clare 
'Vill. Minstr. i., 20 Dread no thief in me I 28^ J. Scof- 
TERN in Orr's drc. Sc., Chent. 102 This instrument was 
found in the thermomuUiplier of Nobtli. x868 Freeman 
Norm.Cottq. II. x. 470 How great a captain England pos- 
sessed in her future King. 2878 Morlby Cril. Misc. Ser. i. 
Carlyle 202 Those who .. found in the rules and discipline 
and aims of that system an acceptable expression for their 
own disinterested social aspirations. 

25 . Belonging to, as an internal quality, attri- 
bute, faculty, or capacity, inherent in ; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of. 

<22225 Aucr.R. 166 per 3e schulen beon ine prunge, auh reste 
and peis is in me. 2377 Lancl. P. PL B. XIX.7B A 1 pe witie 
of pe worlde was in po pre kynges. 2388 Wyclif John i, 

4 In hym was Ujf. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 256 
And I, in pat in me cs, makez pam parceneres of pam. 
2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iii. i. 179 There is no musicke in 
the Nightingale, cxdoo G. Harvey \a Shaks. C. Praise 30 
Shakespeare's. . Lucrece, and his tragedy of Hamlet. . have it 
in them to please the wiser sort. 2605 Shaks. Zrarir. iv, 177 
'Tisnot in thee To grudgemy pleasures, tf 262X Beaum. & Ft- 
Maid's Trag. iii. i, It is in me to punish thee. 2678 Wanley 
IVottd. Lit. IVorld v. it. § 26. 469/2 A covetous Pelagian, 
and one that had nothing of worth in him. 2737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (2757) II. 129 As to the Notion. . 

I think there is not much in it. 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. 
Day 1, ii, You did not mean any rudeness, did you, 
Humphrey? Oh No, in deed, miss; his worship knows it 
is not in me. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 174 To prefer 
evil to good is not in human nature. Ibid. 332 An enquiry 
which I shall never be weary of pursuing as far as in me 
lies. 2889 Nature ft Apr. 500 Anyone who has it in him 
to do heroic deeds. 

26 . In the hands of; in the control or power of; 
legally vested in. 

r 2460 Toxvneley Mvsi. xvi. 92 In me standys lyfe and dede. 

? a 2500 Cov. Myst. C1841) 31 2 Alle the poer lyth now in the. 
<2x532X0. Berners / yw/tlxxxi. 250 You knows Well it is in 
me to cause Hupn to dye. 2607 Stat. in Hiii. Wakefield 
Cram. Sch. {1802) 65 The election.. shall be in the Maister 
and Fellowes of Emanuel Colledge. a 2626 Bacon hlax. 
Uses Com. Law (1636) 23 Lands possessed without any such 
title, are in the crowne, and not in him that first enireih. 2708 

AVry View Load. II. 484/1 The Living is a Rectory, the 
Advowson in the Bp. of London. 2837 Whewell 
liuluct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 30 The government of Greece is in the 
king, 2884 Ld. Coleridge in Laxu Times Re/. L. 45/2 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees. 

27 . Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually 
engaged in. To be in it, to be one of those actu- 
ally engaged as patlnets, competitors, etc. *, to be 
in the running, to be a serious competitor, to count 
for something. 

2728 W. Cleland Let. on Dunciad in Pope's Wks. 
(Globe) 359 None, it is plain, was so little in their friend- 
ships, or so much in that of those wbom_ they had most 
abused. 2792 tiist. in Ann. Reg. 23^ Neither the Count 
d’ Artois . . nor Mr. de Calonne were in the secret. , 28x2 
j, H, Vaux Flash Diet. s.v.. To let another partake of any 
benefit or acquisition you have acquired py robbery or 
otherwise, is called putting him in it f a family-man who is 
accidentally witness to a robberj', &c., effected by one or 
more others, will say to the latter. Mind I’m^ in it. 2888 
Lady 25 Oct. 374/1* I thought I leally was in it at last, and 
knew what she meant. 1888 Longm. Mag. July 256 Io 
those ‘in it' every sound conveys a meaning. 2889 
Speciaieros Sept., * Flying Childers’and ‘Eclipse would 
not be ‘ in it’ with our modem cracks. _ ^ I 

28 . Of representative character or capacity, as 27 Z , 

Najie of in Right of: see the sbs. | 

29 . Elliptical for (a) in the name of; (b) in 
the character of. 

«zx734 North Lives (1826) III. 203 ‘Ay, 1’ God, is it , 
said the lord. 2831 Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Rec. Ctrlhcod 
II. viii. 229, I am to <x»me out in Bianca, in Milman’s 
* Fazio 

V. Of motion or direction. See also 10. 

30 . Expressing motion or direction from without 
to a point within, or transition from one thing to 
another: =lNro. 

In OE. this was tbe proper sense of »« with the accusative : 
sec above. The sense of ‘into’ is still retained after some 
verbs, as put, cast, split, fart, where the sense implies 
motion, and in some idiomatic phrases which are no longer 
analysed. , , 

fa. Illustrations of earlier usage, now obs. 
or dial. 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter v. 8 Ic inga, dryhlen, in hus Oin. 971 
Blickl, Horn. 222 pa hie, .in bone heofon locodan after him. 
aiooo'lly/nnsvi. 27 (Gr.) Ne lad J>u us .. in costunge. 
c 1275 Lamb. Horn. 3 Go 3 in banc castel >ct is on-5cin cou. 
Ibid. 45 Mune3ing of ham hali gast ^ he sende in his 
apostles. C2220 Bestiary 230 Dowe 8e bodi in oe bale. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxix. 12 (xxx. ix) pou tomed mi 
weping .. In blisse. ^2386 Chaucer KMIs T. it And 
broghte hire boom with hym in his contree, c 2470 He.nry 
IValiace i. 147 His fadjT Malcom in the Lennox fled. £2500 
Melusine 369 Soonc after (shel tourned herself in the figure 
of a serpent and so vanysshed away. 2509 Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 2x1 Yff onyoff my childem happyn tocumme in 


pouerte^ *535 Coverdale 2 iil.4 Aud hast brethed 

m him the breth of life. 2570 'J'ragedie 127 in Satir, 
Poems Reform, x, Turnit day m nycht and nycht in day. 
2595 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 8 Dorpes and 
wynes . . now growne in fair townes. 2680 in loth Rep. 
Ilist. PISS, Comm. App. viu 394Mydaughter was brought 
in bed of another boy. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, m. 645 
[The snake) retires.. And in some secret Cranny slowly 
glides 2785 Burns Death d* Dr. Hom-hk. xiv, Deil mak 
his king’s-hood in a spleuchan ! 

■ 1). Illustrations of current usage after the verbs 
cast, fall, lay, put, throw, thrust, etc., divide, 
split, break, etc, 

a 900 O. E, Chron. an. 709 Wois todreled. .in tua hiscop- 
scira West Seaxna lond. 972 Blickl. Horn. 191 His lie. .in 
ha Stowe asetton be Uaticanus hatte. 2254 O. E. Chron. 
an. 213^ p 2, & dide asUe in prisun, til hi iafen up here castles. 
eszoo^ Trin. Coll. Horn. 21 And was his holie lichame leid 
in buricles, in be holie sepulcre. £-2330 R. Brunne C/ir<»//. 
Wace (Rolls) 3618 Ibe barel of gold bey Icid ilkon. 2390 
Gower Conf. I, 106 Full ofte he heweth up so hlghe That 
chippes fallen in his eye. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 
*53 prestez . . hewez be body all in smale peccz. c 2460 
Tosvneley Myst, xxvi. 4:3 Jlycatyf hart wyll breke in thre. 
1492 Act T Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, Tbe seid John .. 
wste the seid uTiting in the fire. 2590 Shaks. Mils. N. u. 
f. io8 Hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the 
crimson Rose. 2592 — 2 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 52 They suppos’d 
I could. .spume in pieces Posts of Adamant. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv, 766 He. .in the Billows plung’d his hoary 
Head. 2836 Fonblanque Eng, under 7 Administ. (1837) 
III. 336 Is he put on the shelf, or cast in the lumber-roomt 
<tz868 M. J.^ HicotNS Ess. (1875) 118 The most judicious 
mode of putting a kicker in harness. 2876 Mozley Vniv. 
Serm. vi. (1877) 142 This dreadful schism .. which splits 
them, as it were, in two beings. 

c. See also in the face of : Face sh. 4. 

’t' 31. The sense of motion or direction formerly 
gave rise to various modifications, [Cf. L. in with 
accusi\ Obs. 

+ a. s= ilpott, on. 

a 22*5 Leg. Kath. 202 Ha .. spendc al bet offer in neod- 
fulle & in nakede. ^ C130S St. Lucy 7 in E. E. P. loi In 
fisciciens heo hadde ispend moche del of hire gode, c 2430 
Hymns Virg. 97 pan schal neuere myschcef in j>ce falle. 
2490 CKxSKm Etuydos vi.c6 Y® grete. .cryme.perpetred and 
commysed in the persone ofsychee. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11 . 528 To put handis in ane crownit king, 2557 
North Cueuara's Diall Pr. 127 b/a To caste their eyes 
onelye in that that is prescnlc, 
f b,. s= Against, towards. 

^ a 2306 E. E. Psalter xliii, 6 fxliv, 5J In H name for-how 
inusrisand. « 2340 Hampole vi. 2 Forgifynge til 
him bat synnes in vs. rxsBo Wycup Wks. (j8So) 298 To 
oure dettouris b^^ h to men btit ban s^mned in vs, 
t c. « Over. 

CS430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soe.) 16 That noon 
enmyes have in him powere. 

t d. » Unto, to. 

25*3 Ld. Burners Frotss. I. xxxvi._ 50 Sir Water of 
Manny . , dyd set fyre in the strete ioyninge to the castell. 
Ibid. ccl.Yxix. 4 17 Parte of them that had set the fyre in the 
towne. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Esdras iii. 7 Thou appoyntedcst 
death in him. and in his generacions. 

"VT, Constructional uses. 


32. Expressing the relation which the action of 
a verb has to some indirect object : forming with 
the latter an adverbial adjunct to the verb, and 
often entering with it into an indirect passive: e.g. 
io he believed in, io be dealt in, to be engaged in. (See 
the verbs individually.) 

a. To believe, trust, hope in, and the like. In 
OE., believe took in with the accus., into, unto, 
toxvards (cf. L. credere in Dewn, etc.), . 

c8*s Vesf. Psalter n. 13 Eadge alle 5 a Se getreowaff in 
V\x\^\h.confidunt in euni\, axooo Juliana 434 in Exeter 
Bk., pu in ecne god. .Hnne seireowdes. c 2200 Trin. Coil. 
Horn, xo He be bileucff in god 23.. K. Alis. 734S 
Alisaundcr him gan affye In his owne chivalrie. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xv. x66 In iheise thinges. .iher ben many 
folk that beleeven. 2^3 Q. AIary in Stiype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) 111 . App. i. 3 For the spedal trust and affiance wc 
have in you. 2753 Chesterf. Lett. (2774) IV. 6, 1 hope in 
God she will give you the will of exerting them. 

b. To partake, share^ concur, engage, join, deal 
in ; to consist in ; to succeed, fail, increase in ; to 
delight, exult, glory, joy, rejoice, triumph in ; etc. 

a szz$ Alter. R. 38 Hie . . dclen in his pinen. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter ix. 3. I sal fayne and glade in b^. 2375 
Barbour iJrwmv. 7x8 Thai men, that willstudy In the craft 
of astrology, c 2585 R. Browne Cartwright (iZ, I par- 

take in another mans' offring. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 77 To 
those two Armies that would let him goe. Rather then 
triumph in so falsea foe. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 23 
Join in my Work. 1776 Trial of NundocomartZ/i.l used, 
a long lime ago, to trade in salt. 2795 Hist, xnfinn. Reg. 

5 All classes .. concurred in this determination. x^S 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref I. 185 A regular war with 
France was not to be engaged in without negotiations. ^ 

C. With Irans. vb. : To instruct (a pereon) in ; 
to convict, condemn, mulct in ; Kobajjle, disappoint, 
limit in ; to spend (money, time, etc.) in- '1 o hold 
in (honour, etc.) ; see Hold y. 12 f. 

<22300 Cursor M. 06x0 In despit sco haldes me. 238* 
WvcLtFa C/^n*«.xxxvi. 3 The king of Egipt.,condcmpncde 
the lond in an hundrith talcntis of syluer. 1490 Caxtos 
Eneydos vii. 33 To haue some piymce . . for tcnsiructc h>-m 
in doctrj’nes and go<xJ maners. ^ xsSS Shaks. L. L.L. ii. 1. 

10 Spending your wit in praise of mine. & 2725 LuRvnr 
Own rime (i 8 = 3 ) H- ^ been.. Iimilcd in 

Ih. power of raijmg money. 1838 Tiiim-wALl. Cr^rrji. 
II. 54 The Athenbns, who had been repeatedly haflled m 



their attempts. 1893 W. P. Courtkct ia Acarl.'ij May 
413/1 The money ejcpended in the improvement of the site, 

33. Expressing the relation of an adjective (often 
ppl.') to some sphere or department to which its 
qiialificat.on is limited ; tn and its object forming 
an adverbial adjunct of the adjective; e.g, accovi- 
phsked, adroit, at home, complete, diligciit, eager, 
eloquent, great, learned, skilled, strong, tvedk in; 
attacked, gideved, hurt, marked, wounded in ; etc. 

C900 tr. lixdds Hist, iv. xxiii[i.]. (1890) 332 Was heo .. 
moele in woruld ^ebyrdum. Jlid, 334 In rej;ollices lifes 
lare swjoe scornful, a 122^ Leg, Kath. 525 In alle wittes 
of worjdliche wi^omc wiseste 'o vvorlde. 1382 Wvclif 
Acts vii. 22 Moyses. .was myjty in his wordis and werkis. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 76 Right connyng in 
fisike and a good fisicien. 1526 Tinoale Matt,\. 3 blessed 
are the povre in spreie. 1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr, 
(1582) 174 a, PiiTUS..\vas stout and hardy^ valiant in armes, 
liberall in benefices, pacient in aducrsiiies. 1605 Shaks. 
l^Iacb. IV. ii, 66 Thougn in your state of Honor I am perfect. 
x66s BovLEper^. ReJI, (1848) 294 To admire and thank him 
that is infinite in Beauty, and in goodness. 1711 Addison 
Sf-eci. No. 81 F 2 If Rosalinda is unfortunate m her Mole, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a Pimple. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat, i. 2 Ignorant in the chief article of the case. 1843 
M. Pattxson Fss, (18S9) I. 2 Rich in worfe of the historical 
class. 1884 L<i’o ’Pimes LXXVII. 27/2 A railway com- 
pany was held liable in damages, 1895 Bookman Oct. 22^ 
Louis [XI VJ was .. wanting in all the elements of true 
greatness. 

34. Expressing the relation of asubstantive ( esp. 
one that involves an attribute) to a certain sphere, 

<;s200 ORM..54B3 pefirrste 5ife iss wilt & skill Iim haofenn- 
like hingess. 1382 Wvclif Dan, i. 17 God 3aue to these 
children science and discipline in ech Irake. xs*3 Douglas 
/Eneis i. Prol. 56Naneis, nor was..nc3it snlhauc sic crafie 
in poetrie, 1571 Campion Hist, iret, ix. (1633) 27 The Bar- 
barians highly honoured him forhis cunning in all l.an{»uages. 
1699 Burnet 2,() Art. xxv. (1700)266 In all this Diversity 
there is no real dilTerence. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. x, 
He was himself a very competent judge in most kinds of 
literature, a 1770 Jortin Serm, (2771) I. iii. 46 Those who 
have skill in arts, .in war., inpolitics. 1830 T. Taylor Argis. 
Celsvt etc. 63 Alacrity in the performance of things, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, i. I. m The Houses .. would have 
made no formal change in the constitution. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ, ii. 56 \^ung beginners in business. x8^ W. C. 
Smith KUdrostan 48 Let nothing shake your trust in her. 

35. Expressing the relation of nixmber or quan- 
tity to the dimension or amount in question : e.g. 
length, breadth, depth, or the like. 

c x*7S Lay 21993 Hit his imete in brede fif and twenti 
foie. 1382 Wvclif t Kings^ vi. 2 The hows .. hadde sextt 
cubitis in length and twenit in brede. xst* Act 4 Hen, VIII, 
c. X § X The said Couniie is thre score and ten myle in 
lenght. 1548 Udall, etc, Erasm, Par. Mark i. (1552) 120 
Fewe in numbre. 17x0 Berkeley Princ, Hum. Knozvl, 
Introd. § X2 A black line of an inch in length. 1875 
JoNVETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 306 The virtues, which are also 
four in number. 1882 W. Sharp D. G, Rossetti iL 86 
A man six feet two inches in height 

36. AVith a substantive (or adj.), forming an ad- 
verbial phrase’ ^.^.incharity, induty, in honour', 
in right', in conmon, in general, in especial', in 
fact, in [all) probability, in truth, in faith ; in 
conclusion, in fine in haste', iti any ease, in every 
way ; in {all) the world. See the sbs, ; also In- 
deed. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 13402 pai fild a cupp pan son in hast, 
CX386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 126 But herkneth lordyngesin 
conclusioun Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 1513 
iloRE Rich. Ill, in Grafton Ckron. I. 781 In faith man. .1 
was never so sor>’. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. i. iii. 
8 In Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies 
must be of mean repute for outward pomp. 1667 PrimatT 
City C. Build. 2 Consider .. what casualties it may in 
probability be subject unto. X72X St, Gertnan's Doctor ij- 
Stud. 309 If a man buy a horse, .of him that in right had no 
property to him. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816I 
1. xii. 100 Debts, Avhich he could not, in honour, delay to 
discharge. x87x Smiles Charac. 1.(1876) ii Everyone is 
. .bound in duty, to aim at reaching the highest standard of 
character. x88x Mrs. Walford Dick Netkerby xiv. 162 
Not a shilling in the world. 

37. In many prepositional phrases, as in Case 
of, in Face of, in Favour of, in Front of, in 
Honour of, in Lieu of, in Presence of, in Re- 
spect of, in Spite of. Instead of ; in Regard of, to, 
in Respect of, to ; in Order to, in Proportion to, 
in Relation to ; in Common with, in Company 
with, in CoMP.VRisoN with, etc. See these words. 

VIX Phrases, 

38. In so far : in such measure or degree (as); 
to such extent (that). 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist, Scot. 269 Brit^nie 
was . . in sevin Regimentis, deuydet be the Saxonis, .. 
Jnsafar, that a certane and sure ordour of kingis coulde not 
weil be collected. 1836 H. Taylor Statesman xxxi. 232 
A man’s manners have much real and intrinsic significance’, 
in so' far forth as they are the result of his individual nature 
and taste. 1896 Act 50 *5: 60 Viet c. 39 § x (3) In so far as 
they are temporarj’ in their duration. 

39 . In tiat; in the fact that ; in its being the 

case that ; .in presence, view, or consequence of 
the fact that;- seeing that ; ns, becanse. _ 

<;x44o Gesta Rom. ir. xxi. 399 (Add. MS.) The child is 
not aptc to ser\'e god, in that he is inparfit^ Ld. 

BEkSERS Frotss. 1 . cliv. i86 The kj-ng of Nauerr . . «- 
cased hymselfe honorably, in that he departed oat of the 
realnie of France, isas Coverdale_ Josh. xxti. 31 e 
fcnowe, that y* Lorde is amongc vs, m that ye hauc not 


trespaced ajaynst the Lorde. 1593 Siiaks. 2 tfen. VI, iii. 
i. 057 Let him dye, in that lie is a Fox. c 1680 Beveridge 
Scm:. (1729) II. 302 In that they think they get good by 
sach he.aring.. they are really the worse for it. 18S3 Dobson 
Fielding i. 18 This is the more likely, in that Arne the 
musician., was Fieiding*s contemporary at Eton. ' 

40 . Sec also JN.\SMOcn, Iksomoch, etc. 

In (in), adv. and a. Forms . 1- in ; 1 inn, 3-5 
inne, 4 ynno, ino, 4-5 yn. [Common Tent. ; 
OE. iiiln = OFris., OS., OHG. 3 >t (MHG. it:, In, 
Ger. e/«), Goth, isisi- (in composition with vbs.), 
ON. imt (Sw. f«,.Da. iiid). The distinction be- 
tween adz>. and prep, is clearl)’ marked in mod.Ger. 
citi beside in, in Scandinavian inn, in, ind beside 
/, i, and in English dialects which tise in lor the 
adv., i' for the prep. OE. frm was employed only 
with verbs expressing motion, the corresponding 
form to denote rest within a place being inne (see 
Ikne), but during the ME. period the loss of the 
final vowel made the two words identical in form ; 
in some texts it is doubtful whellier the e of inne, 
ynne is of etymological significance or not.] 

A. adv. I. Of motion or direction. [OE. inn, 

1 . Expressing motion from a point without certain 
limits to a place within these ; so as to penetrate 
or pass into a certain space'; esp. into a house 
or other bnilding (see also under Come, Go, Pass, 
Put, etc.). Frequently followed by preps, indicating 
the direction, extent, etc. of the movement, as in at, 
by, \ on, through, to, under, etc.', also in^a-doors 
(see A-doors). 

Beountlf (Z.) 3090 pa me ^erymed wa:s . . siS . . inn under 
corSweall. ' <‘893 K. Allfred Oros. 1. i. § 14 Da beah 
land kafr eastr>'htc, ohpe seo sain on Sat lend, exooo Ags. 
Gosp. Malt. vii. 13 GangaS inn Iv.r. in) kurh nearwe 
seat, <11225 Auer. R. 74 Hw-ose cuer nvuIc mei gon in. 
13. . A". A/is. 349 In he cam to hire hour. CX400 Rom. Rose 
7004 My paleis and myn hous makel lliere men may renne 
ynne openly. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iti. 42 The groome 
went slreight way in, and to his Lord DeclarM the message. 
2673 Ray Joum. Low C 23 At our Entrance in [to Breda) 
wc passed [etc.). 1729 De Foe Crusoe ii. i, In comes my 
nephew. 1722 — Cot. Jack (1840) 311 , 1 was called in again. 
1814 Mrs. WEsrA/iaa de Lacy IILcis We shall be never 
the nearer .. unless we c.an climb in at the. .window, x^ 
Barlsc-Goulo Kitty Atone IL lox Put the cob in, said he 
to the ostler. 

fb. In OE. (poetry and prose) and in ME. 
poetr>% in often precedes the verb with which it is 
construed. Obs. 

€ xooo iELFRic Horn. II, $20 Be 5 am hundc 5 e his hand 
eft inn abmr. — Exod. xxi. 3 Ga he ut mid swilcum 
re.afe swilce he in com. — Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 41 Wa- 
ciak . . hmt se in ne gan on costunge. cxzoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 91 penne k® procession ut go 5 of Jerusalem and eft 
kenne it m cumeS. 13. . K. Alts. 544 A dragon com yn 
fleon. 13. . A. 3305 They lelen hem in come. Ibid, 

6316 A stout Sarexyn gan in sterte. ? X370 Roht. Cieyle 52 
Let hym in come swyihe fute. a 1400 Sir Fere. 1538 The 
portcre . . Lete the knyghtis in fare, c 2440 Ipoxnydon mo 
pe rede knyght anone in rode. 

c. Used after auxiliary verbs, as may, must, 
shall, etc., or absolutely with imperative force, 
with omission of 'go*, * enter’, 'get*, or the like 
(cf. In V. 5), Now chiefly poet, ox rhet. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 127 Duru haet roannes heafod, ha 
sculdro, masan in. a 1225 Ancr. R. 74 Ase buruh widuten 
wal, ^r ase uerd met in oucral. X3. . Coer de L. 3842 The 
Sarezynes myght neyther in ne ouie. 1340 Ayeno. 232 pet 
by ne mo5c na^t in, 1590 Shaks, Com. Err. v. i. 37 This is 
some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl’d. 1595 — 1. i. 171 

In at the window, or else ore the hatch. 1627 Sanderson 
Serm. (1681) 1 . 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on, 
and he must in, and he must in deep. 1668 Davenakt 
Maris the Master iii. i, Sure, this is Isabella’s chamber ; 
the door is open I PH in, and take my leave of her. iSzit 
Byron Sardan. n. i. 601 Let’s in. 1857 Trollore Bar- 
Chester T. L v. 62, I see that there are three trams in and 
three out cver>’ Sabbath. ^ ... 

d. Imperatively =' take in’. PAssO tn xvith. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 7 ^ 

with your Top-sails. 1857 Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) \ . i 
In jib and main course. 

2 . Phrase. Day in, day out ; as each day comes 
in or begins, and goes out or closes; continually. 
So with week, year, etc. 

1839 Longf. Village Blacksmith iii. Week in, week out, 
from morn till night. 1884 Miss Wilkins in Harper's 
Mag. July 303/2 Sitting and sewing as' she did day in and 
day out, 

3 . Expressing motion in the direction of some 
central point ; hence, position attained by (or as by) 
coming, bending, or pressing in ; in proximity, 
within reach of, or near to some point or limit 
specified or implied ; into or in close quarters. 

1702 Land. Gaz. No. 3781/4 Goes a little in with his Ancles. 
1709-ro Tatter (J.), They [fencers) are in with you, if you 
offer to fall back without keeping your guard, 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 24 Crib alwa>’S was in and fighting with 
him. 1872 Black Adv. Pkxton (1878) 532 The swans were 
sailing close in by the reeds. 3888 R. Haggard Mat-wa s 
Rcjien^e iv. About five yards in, it [the P^th] took a turn. 

To-Day 5 NoV. 4/2 WTien >'Ou have a man fighting in , 
there is no possible time to use anything but your hands. 

4 . Into the bargain ; in addition (to the legal 
amount) ; over and above, besides ; as in to get, 
give, throw in : see the verbs. . 


, 1634 Massinger Very Woman in. i, He will not yield 
above a peck of oysters : If 1 can get a quart of wine in 
too, you are gone, Sir. 17x8 Free-thinker No. 28 f t To 
^ese [exquisite Faces] he threw me in Three Songs. 2836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz 116 (Hoppe) And so you have the fight in 
gratis. i 864 Throwin[seelNiJREADxA). x886[seeGiVE5Qfi 
II. Of position. 

6 . Within a certain space ; esp. inside a house or 
other enclosed place, inside the usual place of 
abode, shelter, or safety. 

In early ME. use chiefly northern, the southern word 
being orig. Inne. 

. -«X300 Cursor M. Ne wald he neuer 0 haim blln. 
Till all war vie fiat kar was in. C2475 94 

Vndothc dure beliue 1 Dame, art thow in? 1719 Dr. Foe 
Crusoe i. i, Our ship rid forecastle in. 1793 SmeaTox 
Edysione L. § 287 To come home with her cargo in. 180$ 
CoLLiKcwooD 6 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 81 note, 
I think at^ 5, or at 4, the Boats will be better in. Mod. 
Is Mr. A. in ? He is not in at present. Do you know when 
I shall find him in? 

■ b. On the inside, within.- From in, from the 
inside. 

/X2300 Cursor M, 5615 An esscen kyst sco did be wroght, 
Did pik it sua, wit-oute and in \G6tt. widuten and inne ; 
Triru wikoute& jmneJ. 2606 Shaks. Tr.^ Cr.in.m.gj Man, 
how dearely euer parted, How much in hauing, or without, 
or in, Cannot make boast to haue that which be hath. 
c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 22 Reeve it from in out 
through the quarter block. 1873 Tristram Moab iii. 43 
A sheepskin coat with the woolly side in. 

6 . In various special senses. 

In some of these the adverbial use may have arisen from 
the prep, by ellipse of a substantive ; in others the verb to 
be takes the place of one implying motion. Hence in may 
be used in almost any sense arising from verbal combina* 
lions, and only the more common ones are illustrated here. 

a. In prison, in confinement. 

*597 Shaks, 2 Hen. Hfty- v, 40 Thy Dol. .is in base Dur- 
ance, and contagious prision Dol is in. 1877 Five Years 
Penal Servit. iii. 247 It is the etiquette among- prisonere 
never to ask a man what he is in for. The badge upon his 
left arm gives his sentence. 

'k b. Engaged, involved, entangled in (an action, 
esp. an unlawful one). Ohs. 

xs88 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 20 , 1 would not care a pin, if 
the otheiv three were in. 2602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel, ly. 
Wks. 2856 I. 49, I shall nere ha done when I am in, Tis 
harder lor .me end, than to begin. 2607 Tourneur Rei'. 
Trag. V. iii, And now, my Lord, since we are in for ever. 
2623 Massinger Dk. Milan ii, ad.Jirt.^ All my plots Turn 
back upon myself : but 1 am in, And must go on. 

c. Of a statesman or political party : In office, 
in power. 

2605 Shaks. Lear\, iii. 25 Talke of Court newes ..Who 
looses, and who wins ; who's in, who’s out. 2678 Earl of 
Arran in Lauderdale Papers{iZ8s) III. 102 Some people 
..because they are not In themselves, ..must fall upon me. 
X728YouNcAort'/Vimri. 214 Against reason. .’tis equal sin 
To boast of merely being out or in. 1802 H. Swinburne in 
Cris. Europe Last Cent. (1841) II. 303 We are in a strange 
situation, half a ministry' in, and half another out. 1880 
Daily Tel. 22 SepL, Incorrigible revolutionists, who must 
attack a Minister because he is ‘ in *. ' 

d. Of a player or a side in a game : In posses- 
sion of the field, etc,; having the turn or right to 
play, Cf. Innings. 

2770 J. Love Cricket 24The two last Champions even now 
are in. 2874 U. Croquet-Player Instruclions 

to the player who is * in 2B84 Lillyvihiie' s Crtckei Ann. 
55 He scored 33 out of 35 made while he was in. 

e. In legal possession of (an estate). 

x8xB Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 350 Where the heir takes 
any thing which might have vested in the ancestor, the heir 
should be in by descent. 

f. Of a ship’s sails : Taken in, furled. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (2789), /«, the state of any 

of a ship’s sails, when they are furled or stowed, 

g. Of fire or light : Buming, lighted. Chiefly 
with certain verbs, e.g. to keep in ; to blow vi, the 
reverse of to blozu out. 

2662 Sir S. Tuke Adv. Five Hours v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 287 (Pedro .. lets the candle fall ..Diego takes im the 

candle.) Here’s a fair trial for your maiden breath . rior , 

blow’t in again. .(Flora blows the candle in). ^ 37** j 
Sped. No, 72 ? 7 They observe the law. .which orders the 
Fire to be always kept in. 2793 Smeaton Edysione L.s^hl 
This evening’s tide we worked with links, and it _« 
blow so fresh that we had much ado to keep them in, 3 
Lpool Daily Post 28 Dec. s/3 3 o’clc^k |lertnc 

lights were in, as though it were in the evening. 1809 
MallG. 2 Dec. 3/1 One has to think senously before blm^ 
ing in a furnace whether the price will be S 

enough to leave him a profit. ^^'b^rgosy}ox\. 2 ‘i '' 
round the. .fire, which we kept in more for ihcsakc ol cheer 
fulness than warmth. 

li. Of a train, coach, steamer, mail, etc, . C 
in, arrived., 

2870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xv. 249 The 7.30 tram 
would be in. . r 1 • « 

i. In the market; in season; in fasluon. 

1687 [see In anu Ogt i b). 1851 
I. 8s During July cherries are in as well as raspberries. 
1891 Daily Neius 24 Oct. 5/4 Savoys are in. 

III. Contextual uses. , 

7 . With verbs, besides the senses _ 1-5. 
in has many contextual and idiortatic uses; 
expressing irruption, as in break, "Vrs , ^ 
in ; penetration, as in bum, ^ 

closing, surrounding, or covering, ns in bmid, cover, 
fence, hein, roof, wall in ; acceding, yielding, as m 
come, fall, give in. See the verbs. 
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rV. Phrases, etc. 

8 . In for. [Cf. 6 b.] 

a. t (a) Involved or engaged in some business 
or occupation /or a specified time, {d) Involved 
in some coming event, etc. from which no escape 
is possible; finally committed or destined to do or 
suffer something. 

*599 BroxigktotCt Lett, vui. 26 Herein, .you are in for all 
'day. .it is your element. Burtort's Diary (1828) IV. 

37 We are in for a month at this rate of speaking. *773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv, I was in for a list of blunders. 
1835 Fraser^s Mag. XI. 21 }Ve are in for a speech. 1889 
Repent. P. WenPivorth I. xiv. 285 We are in for a pretty 
severe storm. 

b. esp. in phrase in for it'. Committed to a 
course of action ; also, certain to meet with punish- 
ment or something unpleasant. 

J698 Farquhar Lo7>e and a Boitie ni. i, I’ve thrown my 
cast, and am fairly in for't. But an’t I an impudent dog? 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (i8i8) 1 . 91 As I am in for’t I 
must now proceed. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 99 , 1 am 
in for it now, over Head and Ears, I doubt, and can’t help 
loving him. 1855 Kingsley Plays Pnrit. 145 Raleigh 
finds himself ‘in for it and takes the island out of hand 
in the most masterly fashion. ^ 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
26 Feb., When. -the representative receives a lady’s card.. 
He knows that he is in for it. .he has to exhibit the lions of 
the Capitol. 

c. in the competition or race for some prize or 
thing to be gained. Cf. Go in fori Go v. 82 e. 

1850 ScoRESBY Ckeevers Whaleman's Adv. xiii. (1859) 
182 Though not myself., in for any share of the profits. 
Mod. Several good men are in for the librarianship. He is 
in for Moderations at Oxford. 

d. In for a penny, in for a pound ; see Penny. 

9 . In with. 

a. In agreement with ; on friendly terms with. 
To keep in with : see Keep v. 

a 1677 ^^ANTON in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 98 
A godly-wise man is careful to keep in with God, 1682 
BpNYAN Holy IFar (Cassell) *15 They knew that . . against 
him they had been in with Diabolus. 1692 Bolstrode In 
15/A Rep. Hist. MSS. App. it. 21 He was a haughty 

proud man, in with King Charles the Second. 1714 Swift 
Pres. St. Wks. 1778 VI. lox Those who pretended 
wholly to be in with the principles upon which her Majesty 
and her new servants proceeded, a 1875 W. Arnot Anchor 
When I am no longer in with my destroyer, 
1 have the Omnipotent on my side. 

b. Naut. Close in to, near (the land). 

1708 Loud, Gae. No, 4422/7 It proving close and dirty 
Weather, . . we could not venture In with Land. 1748 
AnsofPs, Voy. ir. xiii. 275 We kept plying on and off the 
whole night, intending to keep well in with the land, x8oo 
Sir M. Hunter ynu, (1894) X59 We sailed close in with 
the island. 

+ c. At close quarters with; even with, rare^K 
^ X742 Richardson Pamela III. 335 . 1 can't say, but you’re 
in with me now. , . Ay, by my Soul, you have nabbed me 
cleverly. 

d. To comt in with (see Come 59 n) ; to fall in 
uith (see Fall v. 90). 

10. See In and In, In and Oot. 

V. Combinations. 

11. Participles and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from verbs qualified by in, are formed 
by prefixing in-, when used as adjs. or sbs. The 
number of these is practically unlimited. See In- 

pref , I. 

a. With pres.pple., as in-abiaing, that abides in ; 
so in-curling, in-fiying, etc. Also InburNING, In- 
BDRSTING, INC03IING, etc., etc. 

1889 J. Smith Fellowship i. (1891) 26 The inabiding and 
inworkmg Christ. 1894 G. Ecerton Keynotes 66 Like the 
wave-note of the in-curling sea in the Mediterranean. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 46/1 We lay . . in the bottom of the 
boat and . .waited for the in-flying game. 

b. \l\i!cspa.ppk., as in-biimt, that is burnt in; 
so in-built, in-moulded, inset, etc. Also. Inblown, 
Inbowed, Ingrown, Inpoured, etc. 

17.. Christmas Ba’ingln Skinner Misc.Foet. (1809) 127 
(Jam.)In came the insettDominieJustriftinfrae his dinner. 
1848 A. H. tr. Richter's Levana i, ii. § 7 An Indian slave, 
who wanders about with the inburnt stamps of his various 
masters. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics^ (i860) I. 271 A man 
of true self-abandonment must be un-built from the creature, 
in-built with Christ 1896 Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 8/x Coffins 
..made of heavy plate-glass, the sides and top being 
strengthened by an in-moulded network of wire. 

C. Vi\i)xvbl.sb., in-abiding, ixna.ViAmg\Ti', so 
in-Jlashing, etc. Also Inbeaming, Inbrinoing, 
etc., etc. 

1850 W. Anderson Regener. (1871) 205 'That there be a 
continuance of that inflashing of the truth into the .. soul. 
*®? 9 . J- Smith Fellowship (1891) 126 You enjoy the in- 
abiding of the mind of God. 

dL. With noun of action, as Inburst, Incast, In- 
cosiE, Inpour, etc., q.v. 

©. With acent-noun, as Inbbingeb, Incomer, 
etc., q.v. 

12. With sbs. Usually opposed to out-. (Cf. 
In a., which differs from this only in being written 
detached.) 

a. That is, lives, lies, or remains in, or within 
(some understood place) ; internal : usually op- 
posed to a person or thing which \%ouf or external, 
as i'n-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity 
VoL. V. 


or guild ; i'li-burgeas, a burgess resident in the 
burgh ; i’n-caae, a case of an in-patient ; im- 
company, a company employed at home or at 
headquarters; i*n-patieat, a patient who remains 
in a hospital while under m^ical treatment, as 
distinguished from an out-patient who comes daily, 
or from time to time, to be attended to ; i’n-pen- 
sioner, a pensioner resident in a charitable institu- 
tion. 

X644 MS. Acc. St. yahn's Hosf., Canierh., Receiued . . 
when he was admitted an *inbrother. 1479 Burgh Rec. 
Aberdeen (Spalding Club) 1 . 37 Of all otheris, outeburges 
and •inburgessis and indwellaris havand chavmer or house, 
a penny. 1741 in Gross Gild Merck. (1S90) II. 200 The 
Foreign Burgesses and the Inn-Burgesses.. Those admitted 
by the Council or by the Mayor are called Inn-Burgesses 
by Copy of Court Roll. 1892 Daily News 13 July 5/5 A 
‘ faction fight ’ has contributed a farther contingent of ‘ *in. 
cases' to the local hospitals. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. 

% 101 The out-company not to return home till the ■*in-com- 
pany is carried out to relieve them. 1760 More in Phil. 
Trans, LI. 938 Thinking, that if he was admitted an *in. 
patient at the hospital, he should be more likely to obtain 
a cure. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 693 Four of these 
were also inpatients of the hospital. i8m Daily Neivs 
X2 Sept. 5/3 It would be very unfair to take the Hospital 
away from the *in-pensioners. 

b. That is in office or power, as i'n-party (cf. 
quot. J817 in In a.). 

ax86o Whately Comtn.-pi. Bk. (1864) 172 An out-party 
■will generally have mote zeal, .among its members, than an 
in-party. 

c. Inside a person; inside the body; internal; 
as i*n-evidence, internal evidence ; i* im-muscle, 
an internal muscle ; rn-parts, internal parts of the 
body (cf. quot. 1599 in In al). Also Inmeat. 

c i6tt Chavman Iliad v. 76 The region About the bladder, 
underneath th’- in-muscles and the bone. 01629 1 '- Goff 
Three Trag. (1656) 208 This hand shall rip her breast, And 
search her inparts, but I’ll find it out. 1662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Saer. ii. vui. § 4 The in-evidence which is so much 
spoken of a.s an ingredient of the nature of faith. 

d. Situated within limits, 6r nearer to the centre, 
or point of reference, as In-field, Inland, In- 
parish, In-shore, e. In various other compounds, 
which see in their places, 

13. Parasynthetic derivatives from sbs. forming 
adj's., as in-backed, having the back bent inwards. 
So In-kneed, In-toed. 

1833 Neio Monthly Mag. XXXVllI. 33 The in-back’d 
slave, Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone down. 

14. With verbs : see In- prefix 

15. With adverbs and prepositions; as In- , 
ABOUT, In-between. 

In, a. [In adv. used attrib., or as positive of 
Inner, Inmost,] That is in; that lies, remains, 
lives, is situated, or is used in or within ; internal. 
(In most cases it is more usual to hyphen in to 
the sb, : set In adv. 12.) 

*599 Chapman Hum. days Myrtk Plays 1873 I. 76 All 
their in parts then fit to serue pesants or make curdes for 
dawes. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. v. 305 Up he rose, pot on His 
in and outweed. xMt W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
734 You made it out by in and home proofs. 1693 Anno. 

* Just Measures' 5 What's this but to say we may have 
one sort of Power to Govern the out Part, and another to 
guide the in ? 1817 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 62 The out 
party proposed to pass a law [ctc.J. The in party said that 
such a law was unnecessary. x8i8 Ibid. XXXIII. 469 To 
suppose , , that the out part of ‘ the regiment ’ would be dis- 
posed to call the in part of ' the regiment ’ to account. 1836 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 464 Twenty-nine little volumes., 
with one duke’s arms on the outside, and another .. on the 
in. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4- Ins. xxiv. 238 The out- 
side and the in of a thing. 

In, sb. [f. In adv.] 

1, pi. a. In politics: Thepartywhichisin office 
(see In adv. 6 c), usu. in phrase {the) ins and outs. 

^ 1764 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 1 V.ccclxxix. 201 , 1 believe that 
there will be something patched up between the ins and the 
outs. 1774 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe-Last Cent. (1841) 

I. x6 What an epoch for ministers, both ins and outs 1 1823 
Bvron Juan xin, xxiv, Juan stood well both with Ins and 
Outs. 1884 Spurgeon in Pall MallG. jp June ii/x Every- 
thing the Ins do the Outs denounce, ana then the moment 
this denunciation has done its work, the Outs take the place 
of the Ins, and arc abused in their turn, not because they 
arc wrong, but because they arc in. 

b. In games : The side whose turn it is to play 
(see In adv. 6 d). 

1862 J. F. Campbell Tales W. Highlands W. 27 note. 
The circle within which the *ins* stand at the game of 
rounders. X891 Daily Nnvs 4 Aug. 4/8 In an ocean-going 
stc.Tmship. .a ball in the rigging or in the air funnels is the 
fortune of the ins. 

2 . Ins and outs. a. Windings or turnings in 
and out, devious or tortuous turns to and fro in a 
road, a course ©faction, etc.; sinuous ramifications, 

a x6jo Hacket Abp. Williams t. (1692) 152 Follow their 
Whimsies and ftieir In and Outs at the Consult©, when the 
Prince was among them. Malkin Gil Bias vn. vi, 

Laura., required from me a faithful and true narrative of all 
my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that.. separation 
of ours, a 1843 Hood Laying down the Law ii, A cele- 
brated judge, too prone to tarry To hesitate on devious ins 
and outs. 2862 Sala Seven Sons III. v. 83 The labour of 
foilou'ing the ins and outs of the close-clustered carriages. 
2878 R. H. Hutton iL 27 Keen appreciation of the j 
ins and outs of legal method. >889 Boldre>vood Roll'ery 1 


under Arms xxii. He knew the ins and outs of the road 
better than any of us. 

In (in), V. Also 5-9 inn, 6 -j inne. [The OE. 
innian, getimian, appear to attach themselves in 
part directly to the adv. i/m. In, partly to be more 
immediately associated with the derivative, Ijry 
si. In mod. use we distinguish In v. from Inn 
■V. in accordance with their sense, hut the formal 
distinction fails in the inflected forms in/ied, inning, 
and, in ME., even in the present forms inn-c/t, iim- 
est, inn-eth, inne ; in some uses, also, it is possible 
that both notions were present. Cf. OHG. inn6n, 
from the adv. r«».] 

_1. trnns. To give or put in {ebsi)-, to t.ahe in, 
include, inclose ; esp. to take in, inclose or reclaim 
(waste or unprofitable land). Now dial. 

XI.. Codex Exon. / He h<ef 3 geinnod fjet xr Jeutod wffis. 
1387 Tkevisa Hidden (Rolls) VI. 367 Aluredus inned Lon- 
doun first and Colwulfus dec! to his owne hyngdom. 1519 
More Dgalosc iv. Whs. 378/1 The landes Inned by dyuers 
owners in the Isle of tenate. 1543-4 eict 33 Nett. VII I, 
c. 9 Wappinge Marshe . . beyng longe lyme surrounded 
and over flowen wt water was recovers and ynned by the 
saide Cornelys [Wandcrdelf], 1592 Bacon Observ. Libel in 
Resuscilatio i/66i) 113 Wast, and unprofitable Ground 
Inned, Reclaimed, and Improved. 1640 Somner Autiq. 
Cetnierb. 200 Appledore mershes were inned in his time. 
1852 Humber Conserv. Act 2038 Any part of the shores .. 
shall be inned, gained, or reclaimed from tlie water. 1875 
Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v., I inned that piece of land from 
the common. 

2 . To gather (grain, hay, or other produce) 
ihto the barn, stackyard, etc. ; to harvest or house. 

0x407 Hocclrve Bal. fpChanceon toH.Somer^g Haasteth 
our heruest as soone as yee may.. Were our seed Inned wel 
we mighten pleye. X496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) x. viii. 
383/x Thou shaft tylle and other shall in that thou tyllcsi. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxii. 55 Then he laryed tyll 
they had inned all their come and vyntage. x6oi Holland 
Pliny I. 562 They make greater hast to cut it [Barley] 
downe, and to inne it. a 1605 Mohtcomerif. Poems xlviii. 
240 Notwithstanding all wes ind and bair. x6^ T. Clark 
in Hubbard Narrative (1S65) II. 130 note, To fight the 
Enemie out of our Borders, that our English Corn may be 
inned in. *743 Lend. Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 253 When 
Barley is inn’d wtt, it will heat or burn in the Mow. 182X 
Btackw. Mag.Vlll. 428 October cither rots, or inns the 
stuff. 1847 y'ait's Mag. XIV. 842 The brownie had inned 
the corn and threshed it, 

b. To harvest (a field). Now heal. 

1646 in Picton L'pool Mvnic. Ree. (1883) 1 . 234 From the 
lyme of seedeing till the towne fejld be inned. 

3 . To get in, gather in, collect. (Partly iransf. 
from 2.) 

x6x5 E. S. Britairls Buss in Arb. Garner III. 647 'The 
same [money] is dearly inned again, together with all 
other charges. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iii. § 13 The 
profits of two former years, which the knight inned at his 
own cost, a 2700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Cre^v, Fat, the last 
landed, inned or stowed of any sort of Merchandire. 
t 4 . To take in mentally, comprehend, rare‘s 
1603 Florio Montaignew. iv.(i632) sox He hath assuredly 
understood and inned the very imagination, and the true 
conceit of the Author. 

+ 6. intr. To go in, to enter ; in 17th c. to make 
a beginning, to begin. Obs. 

(The OE. instance is a late variant reading ; it has app. no 
historical connexion with the X7th c. use.) 

K.i^lfreo Boeik. xxii. § 1 (Bodley MS. ttizoo), He {se 
laccecraeft] bi 3 swiSe biter on mu?e..ac he werodao sy 33 an 
he inna 5 , ft biS H 5 e on (fam innoSe {Cotton MS. a loco, ac 
he weredaS si 33 an he innan biS, & swiSe^ liSe on 3 a:m 
innoSeJ. 1633 F. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. |, The warmer 
Sun the golden Bull outran And with the Twins made haste 
to inne and play* 1^39 J* Clarke Parsmiol. 13 We inne 
diversely, but end alike. 

II In (in). I. The Latin preposition (with the 
ablative case) * in \ (with accusative) * into *, enters 
into a number of phrases, chiefly oflegal, logical, 
philosophical, or ecclesiastical origin, now or for- 
merly cnrient in English, of which the chief are 
given below. 

In early use, the in seems occasionally to have been taken 
as the English prepo.sltion, and is thus found printed in 
roman type, ■while the rest of the phrase is in italics. 

1. in ca’pite,in chief (see Chief 12), holding 
directly from the crown. 

. 1**75 in Rot. Hundred. (18x2) d ij b, Jurati dicunt quod 
civitas London. . .teneturincapite dedomino Rege.] rtXSSS 
Staunford Kinges Prerog. i. (1567) 6 a. It extendes to any 
landes .. whether they be holden of the king in capitc or 
not. X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. rii. 129 Men shall hold 
of mee in Capitc. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 60 All 
tenures being thus derived .. from the king, those that held 
immediately under him . . were called his tenants in capitc, 
or in chief. 

2. in exte’nso, at full length. 

1826 Congress Delates II. ri. 1767 It might not suit the 
views of the Government, to give, in extettso, the instructions 
given to our Ministers. 1855 Thackekav Nru'cmtes Ii. xx. 

196 The evening papersgai'c Rowland’s address, sn extenso. 
Mod. The speech will be published in extenso. 

3 . in estre'xnis, in the last agonies, at the very 


point of death. 

a IS30 R. Pace Let. to Wolsey in Elhs Orig. Lett. Ser. iif. 
I. Mr. Dean off Paulis hath jyen contmu^ly sjnst 
Thursdaye in extremis and is not ynt dedde. 1646 Lit-lyn 
Diary (1S50) I. 230 An Irish Friar .. confes^ng him ..and 
other ceremonies used in extrenns. tj^C. \WLLrAMS in 
r. H. Tesse G. SHuyn & Contemp. (i843> I. Tax TJe .Master 
of the Rolls,, tumbled out of his chair last Sunday at 
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church, and is, they say, in extretnU. 1840 Barham Ingol 
Les>y Rchesia^ His lady was in extremis. 

4. in fo'rma pau*perlS| in the form or guise of 
a poor person (exempted from liability to pay the 
costs of an action ; see Paupei: sb,') ; hence, in a 
humble or abject manner. 

1592 Greene §///> Cenrt/er Ejh, The poore man 
that . . pleads in Jonria fanf-eris, 1605 Sylvester Du 
D arias 11. Daxv Ped. to bd. Chauncelor, He is cotnpelPd, 
in forma paxtperis, To Plead. 1641 Spiritual Courts in 
Harh A/iVc. (Alalh.) IV. 420 Many of them were in formh 
fauperis. X7XX Steele in Sped. No. 78 f 10 Wc have 
been oppressed so many Years, that we can appear no other 
way, but in forma pauperis, 2883 WhariotCs Laxv Diet. 
(ed. 7) 409/1 A person admitted to sue in form& pauperis 
is not entitled to costs from the opposite party, unless by 
order of the Court or a judge. 

6. in iuflni'tum, to infinity, without end (cf. 
Ad infinitum). 

1564 Grind.\l/^««. Serm. Emp. Ferdinandxa Rem. (1843) 
4 And so in infinitunty until all years and days be clean 
past and e.vpired. 1674 Boyle ExceU. Theol. 11. iii. 146 
Kach of these parts is divisible . . into other corporeal parts, . 
lesser and lesser, in infnitum. 1790 Reid Let. to J. 
Gregory Wks. (1B46) 86/t Diminish the tlmtj in infnitum, 
and the effect of a centripetal force is diminished in infn» 
itum. 


6 . in li'mlne, on the threshold, at the very 
outset. 

1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 One objection, in limine, we 
feel ourselves called upon to make. xBj. S. Leathes 
Testim. EartierProfk. li'rit, 7 The supposition of super* 
natural teaching, which is in limine rejected by the critics. 

7. in lo*co, in place of; esp. in loco paro’ntis, 
in the place or position of a parent. 

17x0 New Hampshire Prorj. Papers (1869) HI. 434 
George Jaffrey was this day elected., a Representative in 
loco Mark Hunkin. [1785 Ld. Thurlow in W. Broum 
Chancery Cases (1820) I. 426 A provision, .made directly, 
or as a portion by a parent or person loco />arentis.\ 1828 
Congress Dehates IV. 1. 1335, I now stand to them, in loco 
parentis, in the place of a father. 1854 Thackeray 
comes I. xvi. 157, I stood towards him in loco parentis f 
because he was as a child to me. 

8. in me’dias re*s, into the midst of affairs, into 
the middle of a narrative. 

X786 Han. More Bos Bleu 33 But be as epic as 1 please, 
And plunge at once in medias res. 1810 Byron Don Juan 
I. vi. 1883 Black Yolande I. xlii. 253 For good or ill, she 
determined to plunge in medias res. 

9. in memoTiam, to the memory of, in memory 
of, Common as the commencement of an epitaph 
or commemorative inscription. Hence, after the 
title of Tennyson’s poem, used as sh.^A memorial 
poem or writing. 

1850 Tennyson (title) In Memoriam A. H. H. Obiit 
MDCccxxxiii. 189s Daily News 19 Oct, 6/1 The in memo* 
riam of a bereavement, a breviary of a sorrowing parent’s 
love. 

10. innn'bibns, in the clouds; not yet settled 
or decided; also, incapable of being carried out. 

1583 Baoincton Commandm. To Genii. Glamorgan, Both 
the fee and freehold of the Church is in suspence, and in 
nubibus. 1624-5 J. Chamberlain in Cri. ff Times Jas. / 
(1848) 11 . 506 The French match is still in nubibus, and 
few or none know j’ct what to judge of it. xyxy-xS Eyre 
in Gilbert Cases in Law ff Equity (1760) 266 It would 
Occasion great Delay, should the Plaintiff be put to take 
out a new Writ, whilst the Business is thus in Nubibus. 
1848 Thackeray Vutu F. Ixvi, ’Bah’, said the other, 

‘ the concert is a concert in nubibus '. 

11. in paTtibns (infide*linm), in the regions of 
infidels ; in countries inhabited by unbelievers. In 
R, C. Ch. describing a titular bishop in an un- 
civilized or a heretical country ; see Bishop i b. 

1687 in Ellis Or^. Lett. Ser.in, IV. ^4 The King having 
. . recommended Father Phillip Ellis, Dr. Gifford, and Dr. 
Smith, to be Bishops in partibus. 1787 Beckford Italy 
(1834) II. xiv. 73 He is become Archbishop, in partibus. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 88/2 Bishops in partibus can 
attend general councils. 

12. in perpeiinuni, in perpetuity, to all time, for 
ever. 


1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. iii. § 239 If Lands or Tene- 
ments bee devised by Will, unto a man and his Assignees, 
In perpetuum. x8«^ Edin. Rev. July 362 We ought not 
to annex, in perpetuum, to the omce of cabinet-minister, 
one or two hundred more of close boroughs. 

13 . in pontifica'Hbns, in pontificals, in the pro- 
per vestments of a pope, cardinal, archbishop, etc, 

1494 Faby.an Chron. vii. 607 The deane and the chanons of 
Paulys, with whom also in pontificalibus came the arche- 
bysshop of Caunterbury. Holinshed Chron. III. 

892/2 The cardinall .. sat in ptontificalibus vnder his cloth 
of estate. 1679 Luitrell Brief Ret. (1857) 1 . 29 At night 
were several bonefires, and particularly a very great one at 
Temple gate, where was a pope burnt in pontificalibus. 
1788 H. Walpole Remin. iv. in Lett. 1857 I. p. cxii, He 
offered to proclaim the Pretender at Charing Cross in pon* 
tificalibus. 

b. Also in his, Ihetr, etc. pontifcalibus ■. see 
Pontificalibus. 

14 . in pro-pria perso-na, ‘in proper person’, 


in his (her, etc.) own person. . 

i6si Gavton P/eas. Notes lii. vii. 113 He Knight-Errant, 
if hVsteale in fropria persona, is Uncalendred for ever. 
1762 Smollett i'rV A. Greanes xvl (1793111. 85 Believing he 
was the devil in propn'a persona, 

Moore 28 Jan. in Moore Zr//. etc. (1830)11. 72 M^ianna 
S • ♦, inPropriA personA .. without a single word seizes her 
said sister-in-law by the hair. 1828 Lytton III. 


xvii. 280 As they have never beheld me before^ it would 
very little matter if I went in profriA PersonA. 

16 . in Bi'tu, in its (original) place ; in position. 

X817 Edin. Rev. Mar. 180 Granite and cl.Ty slate are those 
frocksj alone Which appear in situ. 1845 J. C. Atkinson 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 13. 134 We shall find it 
in situ close by. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 31 May 405/1 What 
actually remains in situ is the walls of the foundations. 

16. in sta*ta quo* (ante, pritis, or nunc), in the 
same state (as formerly or now). 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 174 The seculars arc but in 
statu quo prins, and cannot be in a worse then they are in 
at this present. ^1645 Howell Lett. (x6so) II. xlvii. 60 
In statu quo nunc I am grown useless and good for nothing.- 
ib&j New Ettg. Hist. 4- Gen. Reg. (1850) IV. 222 Matters 
will never be agame in Statu quo here. x688 T. Tramall 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) II. p8 Things were put in statu 
quo, only M'. Chamock was left out. 17x7 Lady hi. W. 
Montagu Let, to Lady [Rich] 17 June, However, my face 
is still in stain quo, 2817 Byron Let. to Murray 2 Apr. in 
Moore Life (1830) 11 . 94 Of course I had the box remitted 
in statu quo. 

17 . in terroTom, as a warning, in order to ter- 
rify or deter others. 

16x2 J. Chamberlain in Crl. ff Times y/ir. 7(1848) L 213 
Most men believe ., that only it was done in terrorem. 
X77X SM0LLF.Tr Humph. CL To Dr. Lewis, 2 June, This 
(the pillor>'I is so far from being accounted a punishment 
in terrorem, that it will probably make his fortune. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I, 18 Exhibited in terrorem to 
the assembly. 

aitrih. X799 Washington Zr//. Writ. 1B93 XIV. 153 If 
the augmented force was not intended as an in terrorem 
measure the delay in Recruiting it Is unaccountable. 

18 . In to'to, ns a whole, absolutely, completely, 
without exception. 

(a 1639 WoTTON Surz'. Educ. in Reliq. (1654) 293 Always 
I except Prodigious Forms, and mccr natural Impoiencies, 
which are unmanageable In toto Generei] 1^98 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 135 It was impossible to comply 
with them, and dimcult to discriminate, for which reasons 
it was deemed best to reject them in toto. 1858 Greener 
Gunnety 357 Many writers condemn in toto the hlinie 
principle and its cup. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 32, I de- 
cline to hear more of it. 

19 . in tra'nsitn, in passing, on the way. 

1620 Reliq. ^ Wotton. (1654) 334, I had, in transitu, con- 
ferred with him your Christian ends. x6d5 South Serm. at 
Court 23 They only please and affect the mind in Transitu.- 
1787 Grose in Durnford & East Rep. (1794) II. 76 The 
consignor may seize the goods in transitu, if the consi^ec 
become insolvent before the delivery of them. xBSe Ld. 
Selborne in Laxo Rep, 7 App. Cas.576 But for the indorse- 
ment., the right of stoppage in transitu would have been 
well exercised. 

20. In va*cno, in a vacuum or empty space. 

x66o Evelyn Diary (1872) 1 . 364 Various experiments in 

vacuo. 17x6 Cheynb Philos. Princ, Relig. x. 114 Supposing 
a body moving in vacuo. x8i2 Sir H. Daw Chem, Philos. 
138 A wire of platina may be preserved in a state of intense 
ignition in vacuo. 

21 . In many other phrases : e.g. in abstra-clo, in 
the Abstract (a. 5) ; in artvculo mo'rtis, in the 
article of death (cf. Article 2 b); at the point, or 
in the instant of death ; in ba’nco, on the bench (see 
Banco) ; in ca'mera, in (a judge’s) private room, 
not in open court (see Camera i b) ; iti ca'ihedra, 
in the chair of office, in the seat of authority; see 
Cathedra 2; incomnte'itdamx see Cojisiendam i ; 


in concrete, in the Concrete {a. 5) ; in deli'ciiSt in 
favour, in affection ; z« defo'sito, in deposit (see 
Deposit sh. 2 and Depositoji) ; in du Oto, in 
doubt, in uncertainty ; in duodecimo, in embryo, 
in equili hrio, in e'ssex see the sbs. ; iti cxcelsis, 
in the highest (heavens), in the highest degree; 
in fieri’, see Fieri; in flagra'nte delicto, in the 
very act of committing an offence (cf. Delict b) ; 
in fo'lio : see Folio 5 ; in fo'ro conscienti^, in the 
court of conscience (cf. Forum 2 b); in fn'tno, 
in smoke (in Alchemy) ; in genere, in the genus, 
in general ; in me'dio, in the middle, in an un- 
settled state ; in fla’iio, on a plane surface ; ^ in 
po'ssei in potentiality, in the condition of being 
possible : see Posse ; in pote'ntia, in potentiality ; 
in pri’mis : see Imprimis ; in princi’pio, in the be- 
ginning : the first words of Genesis and St. John's 
Gospel in the Vulgate ; ht pu'ris natura'libus, in 
* pure naturals ' (cf. Natural sbi) ; in a purely 
natural condition, hence ‘ stark naked ’ ; in re, in 
reality: see Re; in rc'rum nain'ra, in nature, in 
the physical world ; in soecula steculo'rum, to the 
ages of ages, to all eternity, for ever and ever ; in 
specie, in specific form, in the precise or identical 
lorm ; see Specie ; in tenebris, in darkness, in a 
state of ignorance or doubt ; in terminis, in e.v- 
press terms, expressly. , . . . r • 1 

1596 Estate Eng. Fugitives 75 (Stanf.) Visitation of sicke 
men *in articuh mortis. x8^ J. T, Benjamin Sates (1884) 


II III ifci.it/ //ii/r ft*. J. ^* , > S 

I The only case decided *m banco, that has- been found 
this point. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. u* iv. (1676) 
Iz Their cats which thev have delicus. ^0x5 J. 


409 

on this 

X72/2 Their cats which they have . - • ^ 7-^ 

Chamberlain in Cri, d* Times Jos. I (1848) I. 302 I he 
place of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports hath . .remained 
m the lord chamberlain’s hands as *iu deposito. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones iv. xi, As his Intention vvas truly up- 
right, he ought to be excused *in Foro Consctentiar. X005 
B. JoNSON Voipone 11. L Wks. (Rtldg.) xfs/s \nen thc^ 
practitioners come to the last decoction, blow, blow, pun, 


puff, and all flies *\n fumo. 1474 'CAXTON Chesse iv. i. 
headi^. Of the chesse horde *in genere how it is made, 
x^ Holland Amm. MarcelL Annot. xiv. aiv, I leave it 
‘*in medio. 1884 Laxu Times LXXVIII, 131/x To keep the 
property in medio until the rights of the parties were ascer- 
tained. 1^2 Evelyn Chalcogr, (1769) 98 Solid bodies may 
seem swelling, and to be embossed *in piano by art. x6io 
B. Jonson Atch. 11. iii, The egg. .is a chicken *in poientia. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 254 So plesaunt was his *In principio, 
c_xS70 Pride ^ Lowl. (1841) 23 Sure thou were not in prin- 
cipio. ij533 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 34 Compare thy self and 
him . . *inpuris naiuralibus, and thou shah find no difTer- 
cnce. 1584 R. Scot Zmc. /Fr/c/x. xni.v. 292 Such as except 
we had scene.. we would not bcleeve to be */« rerum 
I natura. x686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. Nexv-Eng. (1867) 21 
i Stuff'd with Wonders of my own Invention, and such as 
never were in re’rum natura. 2593 Peele Edxv. I Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 382/2 To follow my fortune *in secula secidorum. 
2668 Dryden Even. Love iv. ii, But, how she lost it, and 
how it came upon your finger, I am yet *in tenebris, 1646 
, Hammond Wks. (1674) 1 * =54 "I'is said of Christ in 
Scripture *in terminis that he was the day-spring to give 
light to them which sit in darkness. x8o8 Scott Life 
Dryden in Dryden's Wks. 1 . 98 A contradiction in terminis. 

II. The Italian prep. = Latin in, as in the phrases 
in fresco, in pettOj for which see the sbs. 

In, obs. f. iNN ; van Hin pron. Obs., him. 

Xn-^prefi, the prep, and adv. In, in combina- 
tion with verbs, verbal derivatives, and other words. 
In original compound verbs, unaccented in- passed 
in WS, into^7«- (cf. prep., General Sensd) : e.g. 
Goth, inliuhtjan, OHG. inliuhten, OE. onliehtan 
j to enlighten, illuminate; Goth, intandjan, OE. 
i ontindan to set on fire, Goth, inwandjan, OE. 
i omvindan to turn, change. In such of these verbs 
as survived in ME., on- was normally reduced to 
n~f But, in late OE., numerous new verbs in in- 
appeared as glosses or literal renderings of Latin 
verbs in in-, e.g. inbldiuan =='L. infare, inspirdre 
to blow in, inbringan ~ L. inferre to bring in, 
inlkdan^E. introducere to lead in. The forma- 
tion of these in similar circumstances continued in 
ME. to the close of the 14th c., when numerous 
examples occur in Wyclif. Among the ME. 
examples are inclepe, L. invoedre to call in, 
indelve, L. infodire to dig in, in^ette, L. infundhe 
to pour in, inlo^e, L. infiammare to inflame, 
inwiappen, L. involvdre to enwrap, inwrite, L. 
inscribere to inscribe. Few or none of these verbs 
have survived into mod. English. In OE. the adv. 
inn, in, was also freely used in collocation with 
verbs of motion or change of state. The position 
of the adv. was with the finite tenses, variable; in 
the infinitive it generally stood before the vb., and 
in derived verbal sbs. and adjs. always so. In this 
position the adv. came at length to be written in 
combination with the vb., e. g. income-n, incoming, 
income sb., indzvelle-n, indwelling, indtvelkr, etc. 
In the infinitive and other verbal forms in- re- 
mained movable, and is now regularly placed after 
the verb, as in come in, go in, call in, lead in, etc. ; 
but the derived sbs, and adjs. in which the position 
of in- was invariable, have become regular com- 
pounds w'ith stress on in~, thus incoming,-income, 
incomer (beside come z'«), indwelling, indweller 
(beside dtvell in'), inlet, insight, intake, etc. See 
In adv. 1 1. (Cf. the parallel case of German verbs 
with movable prefixes, as eingehen, einzugehen, 
emgegangen, gehe ein, er gehi ein, wenn er etn- 
geht,eingang,eingehend\ eingeben, etngeber\ etc.) 
There are also various other formations, OE., MR, 
or modem, in which this prefix occurs, usually with 
the sense ‘in, within, internal e.g. OE. inpfhypd, 
-.internal thought,' intent, inland demesne 
land, ME. zVzw;/ conscience ; mod. inborn, inside, 
inwai’d, etc. In a few instances prepositional 
phrases with in- have given rise to attributive 
combinations, as in-college residents, in-door occu- 
pations. „ . 

As to the blending of this prefix and 1-s-prefi in 
later use, see at the end of the latter. . 

In-, preff, repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used m 
combination with verbs or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with t e 
senses ‘ into, in, within ; on, upon ; towards, 
against ’, sometimes expressing onward motion or 
continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes Ijansi 
tive, and in other cases with little appreciable lore . 
\Form-his(or}\ In earlier L., in- was generally re- 
tained unchanged before all consonants, on 
later times it was assimilated to the following co 
sonant, becoming il- before /, im- before a ® > 

ir- before r. These changes are retained iniing.. 
e.g. il-late, im-biie, im-mit, im-pel, ir-radiate. se 
lL-1, lM-1, lR-1. In OF., in inherited words, 
z/;z-, became em-’, but learned words derive 
or formed from L., esp. in later times, regu ar v 
retained tit-, im-. The French words were adop 
in Eng. in tlieir current form ; but from the Mlh c. 
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onward, there was a growing tendency in words in 
which the L. derivation was evident, to change 
c/«- back to L. in-, im-, as in the words of 
learned origin, Thfe was even extended to some 
words which were not obviously, or not at all 
of L. origin,’ including some of those in which 
en‘, ein- was, as a living formative, prefixed 
to radicals of OE. or other origin. (See En-.) 
Conversely, some words directly from L. were 
formed with the French en-, em-. Hence, a large 
number of words occur in the 15th and i6th c. 
with both forms of the prefix, and some have re- 
tained both forms to the present day, either with no 
distinction of sense, as in enclose, inclose, enquire, 
inquire, or with differentiation of use, as ensttre, 
imure. The general tendency (though .with nu- 
merous exceptions) has been to establish in-, im-, ih 
words evidently derived from L., reserving en-, em-, 
for words formed in French and not having a L. 
type, or in which the L. type is disguised by 
phonetic change, and for words formed in Eng. on 
the analogy of these. In this Dictionary, current 
words are placed under their usual form, whether 
in- (rw-) or en- {em-'), or, in unsettled cases, in 
that which, on grounds of etymology or analogy, 
appears to be the preferable form ; obsolete words 
have been dealt with on the same principles, and 
cross-references have been given to the form under 
which each word is treated. 

Since iN-l and In- 2 are identical in form, and to 
a great extent in sense, they come in later use to be 
felt as one and the same, prefix ; and it is this re- 
sulting prefix which appears in many words of later 
formation, formed upon native substantives or ad- 
jectives, in which in-, im-, has affinities at once with 
the prefix en-, em-, from French, and with OE, in-» 
In-, pref.^, the Lat. in-, cognate with Gr. a-, av-, 
Com. Teut, ««-, prefixed to adjs. and their deriva- 
tives, rarely to other words, to express negation or 
privation ; as feltx happy, infilix unhappy, utilis 
useful, inutilis useless, tweens hurtful, innocens un-. 
hurtful, innocent, doctus learned, indoctus unlearned. 
In earlier Latin, in- was used before all consonants, 
but in later times wassubjected to the same assimila- 
tions as In-^, as in il-litleratus illiterate, im-mensiis 
unmeasured, immense, ir-regnldris without rule, 
irregular, and was besides reduced to i- before gn, 
as in i-gfiartts ignorant; i-gnoseSre not to take 
cognisance of, to overlook, forgive. In a few OF, 
words, h.in- became en-Q.% in In-^, e.g. inimiats, 
OF, enetni enemy, L. invidia, OF, envie envy; 
but most French words containing this prefix are 
of learned formation, and retain L. in- {il-, im-, 
ir-) ; as is the case also in Eng. with words de- 
rived either through French, or from L, direct. In 
Eng. in- (il-, im-, ir-) is a living negative suffix for 
words of Latin or Romanic origin, freely used, even 
when no corresponding formation appears in Latin ; 
in this use it interchanges to some extent with 
the OE. negative un-, which is used in native or 
thoroughly naturalized words, e.g. incautious, un- 
cautious, in-, tm-ceref/iottious, in-, un-cerlain, in-, 
un-communicaiive, in-, un-devoiit, in-, un-distin- 
guishable. In such cases the' practice in the 16th 
and 17th c. was to prefer the form with in-, e.g. 
inaidable, inarguahle, inavailable, but the modem 
tendency is to. restrict in- to words obviously an- 
swering to Latin types, and to prefer un- in other 
cases, as in unavailing, uncertain, undevout^ 

In-, pref,^, of Teut. origin, prefixed to OE. and 
ME. adjs., with intensive force. In origin akin 
to In- pre/y, with the sense *inly’, ‘intimately’, 
‘thoroughly', and hence ‘exceedingly*, ‘very’. 
Examples : OE. indryhlen most noble, infrSd very 
wise, inhold thoroughly loyal ; ME. inred deep red. 
(On this prefix in the cognate langs., see Hcefer 
^I^as intensive IN *, in Germania, new ser. HI. 61.) 
-in, sujffix 1. Chem. A modification of the 
chemical suffix -INE 5, introduced into systematic 
nomenclature by Hofmann a i860, used systemati- 
cally in Watts’ Diet. Chem. in 1866, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Chemical Society, for the 
names of neutral substances, such as glycerides, 
glucosides, bitter principles, colouring matters, 
and proteids, which are thus distinguished from 
names of alkaloids and basic substances in -ine. 
Examples, albumin, casein, fibrin, glolntlin,vtucin, 
myosin, pepsin ; cerebnn, chilin,chondrin, gelatin, 
lecithin; acetin, alizarin, aloin,^ arbutin, cerotin, 
ctircuvtin, dextrin, hventaiiti, indigotin, inulin, 
isatin,palmtiin,purpurin,saltc{nyulmin, vanillin. 
Some of these were formerly spelt with -ine, .and 
in that spelling had passed into popular use before 


the rectification of the nomenclature, esp. dextrine, 
gelatine, margarine, which are still commonly so 
spelt in non-scientific nse. 

x88x Chemical Society, Imirueiiom to Abstractors f 16 
Ba.s|c substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in -ine, as aniline, instead of anilin, the termination 
•in being restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz. 
glycerides, glucosides, bitter principles, and proteids, such 
os palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 

-in, suffix 2, an obs. variant of -iNE 1 in adjs,, as 
feminin, genuin, etc. ; also an occasional variant 
of -INE 4 L. -ina, as in ruin. 

-ina, suffix 3 , a Latin feminine suffix found in 
reg-tna queen, extended in It. or Sp., and thence 
in Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czar-ina 
(for Russ, tsaritsa), and female Christian names, as , 
Alexaudr-ina,Angel-ina, Christ-ina, Clement-ina, 
Georg-ina, Tkomas-ina, Wilhelm-ina, etc. (Cf. 
-INE 4 .) It occurs also as a formative of some 
other words, as in concertina, serapkina, etc., 
names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix'-^, in words which are the neuter pi. 
of L. adjs. in -tnus, and in mod,L. words formed 
after them, used (in agreement with animdlia 
animals, understood) to form names of groups of 
animals related to some typical genus, as Bomby- 
cina (genus Bombyx), etc. 

'UnabiTitahO, Ohs.rare~~^. [f.med. 
L. inhabilifaius, pa. pple. of inkabilitdre to de- 
clare unfit, f. inhabilis unfit, unable, etc.] Declared 
unfit or unable, disqualified. 

*577 Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 25e> They ..were in- 
abiluate of all power to commaund or to goueme. 

flnabilite, V- Obs. rare-^^. [ad. med.L, in- 
kabilitdre (see prec,), or a. obs. F. inhabilite-r 
(Oresme, 14th c.) : cf. Inhability.] trans. To 
declare ineligible (for an office) ; to disqualify. 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) VIII. .148 Takynge their bene- 
fices, and inabilitynge helm to cny benefice afterwarde. 

Inability (inabidlti). Also 6-7 inbab-. [f. 
In- 3 + Abiliti' : cf. It. inabiliid, F. inhabiletd.'] 
The condition of being unable; want of ability, 
physical, mental, or moral ; lack of power, capa- 
city, or means. 

14.. Goodly Ballad L’Envoye, I haue besouchl my ladies 
Sapience Of thy behalfe, to accept In game Thine inabilite. 
15*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 130 Knowynge our owne 
fraylty & inabmte, we shall thynke our selfe vnworthy. 
1651 tr. Life Father Sar/i (1676) *3 The temperament and 
complexion havea great pan in the babilhies or inhabilities 
of men. *684 T, ourset Th. Earth t. 214 The cause of 
that drIness and decay, or other inhablllty in the solld^ parts. 
*754 Edwards Freed, Wilt i. iv. 35 The word Inability . . 
h.ns Respect to some stated Defect. 1843 Carlyle Past ff 
Pr, I. i, Instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle 
luxury alternating with mean scarcity and Inability, 

f b. Spec, Bodily infirmity, Obs. 

1640 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. xu. fx876) 368 In re- 
gaird of his old atge and inhabilitie of bodie. a 1834 Lamd 
Let. to Southey in Talfourd Lett. (1837) J. iv. 107 A good 
field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and old age. 

C. Const. (+/«») something; to do, of doing 
something, 

1644 Direct. PubL Worship 6 Their own inability to so 
great a Worke. 16^ R. Coke Justice Vind. 4 He tells you 
of childrens inability of judging. 1676 South Serjji. (1697) 

I. 407 Thelc Inability for, and frequent contrariety to the 
bringing about such designs. 1697 Ibid. (i6p8) III. 41 That , 
Infinitely Greater Inability. .10 present Him with any Thing, 
which they were not first Beholden to Him for. 171* Steele 
Spect. No, 437 r 3 Good Nature is only an Inability of 
observing what is faulty. 1805 N. Nicholls Let. in Corr. 
w. Gray (1843) 49 A want of love for general society, indeed 
an inability to it. 1867 Dickens Let. to Miss Hogarth ax 
Jan. (t88o) II. 27* My distressing inability to sleep at night. 

finable, -ment, obs. forms of Enable, -ment. 

1648 W- Mountacue Devout Ess. i. x. § 6. 118 They owe 
much of these furtherances and inablements to the civjll 
Discipline and Politique literature of Courts. Ibid. xv. § t. 
267 That treasure which is dispensed to us for our inable- 
ments to this discharge. 

in-slboTX't, adv. Se. [f. Jtf adv. -h About adv.] 

In or into proximity ; about or close to a place. 

18x3 W. BEATTie Tales 4 Gam.) Just as I entered in- 
aboui, My aunt by diancc was looking out. Mod. Come 
in-about here. There was a lot o’ fowk m-about yesterday. 

t Ina’brogable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 8.] Not 
abrogable; that cannot be abrogated or revoked. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely Ep, Ded. 5 Their authoritie is 
inabrogable. 

Ina’bstilieiice, [In- 3 .] Want of abstinence; 
failure to abstain. 

1667 Milton P. L. ki. 476 What miserie ih’ inabslinence 
of Eve Shall bring on men. 1863 W. La.\caster Prae- 
terita 77 Man, .' 4 pc of all change, whose fierce inabslinence 
Gulps at illusion. 

tlnabsfcraxted,/^/. r*. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] 
Not abstracted. 

16.. Hooher^s ECcL Pol. viii. i. § 5 Names betokening 
accidents unabsiracted iv.r. inabstractedj, do betoken not 
only those accidents, but also together with them the 
subjects whereunto they cleave. 

flnabu’sivelyt Obs. rare. [In-s.] Not ! 
abusively, properly. _ | 

<1x677 Lo. HoKTii Light m Wa^Pan^ite{t6Z2)giLCL,) | 
That infinite wisdom « . which resideth tn the Deity, and I 


which makes power to consist inabusivcly only there, as in 
Its proper sphere. 

+ Inacce-ntuated, a. rare. [In- 2.] Accen- 
tuated, emphasized. 

17x6 M. Davies Atheu. Brit. 11 , 304 The Jacobit Mobs 
Skreekjng and Bawling one on top of the other with in- 
accentuated Clamours and Barbarous Huees. 

Znaccentna'tion. [Is-s.] Unaccented con- 
dition. Also fg. 

1667 C J. Smith Syn. ^ Aniony^tts s. v. Accent, Smooth- 
ness, Inaccentuation. .. Equableness. 188* E. C. Barer 
in R. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers 1 . 1. 157 In every step and 
movement there was a^ decision and exactness wide^ dif- 
ferent from the sluggish inaccentuation of the Chinese 
physique. 

Inacce’ptabley rare. [In-S.] Not ac- 
ceptable, unacceptable. 

1878 Lecky Eng. zZtk C. II. viii. 445 The French made 
propositions of peace, but they appeared utterly inaccept- 
able. 


tInacCe'SSe, Obs. rare. [sid.'L.iiiaceessus 
iinapproached, unapproachable, f. in- (lN- 3 ) + a^- 
cesstts, pa. pple. of accedere to approach.] Unap- 
proachable, inaccessible. 

, *SSS Arp. Parker Ps. xciv. 266 My God was rocke : as 
inaccessc [rime stresse) My trust and confidence. 

Zna'CCessibility (im^ksesibiditi). [f. next 
-f -ITY. Cf. F. inaccessibility (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality or condition of being in- 
accessible ; unapproachableness. Also fg. 

xWs Manley Grotius* L<nv C. Warres 3x7 The inacces- 
sibility of the Marishes frighted them from their Design. 
1798 Pennant Hindoosian II. 73 The partial inaccessibility 
bestowed on them by nature. *833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 389/2 The 
Jungfrau ..owes its name to its supposed inaccessibility. 
1843 Mill Logic ni. xxi. § 4 Account^ for by. . their inac- 
cessibility to observation. 2864 Spectator 1403 Should we 
prove our reliance on his inaccessibility to error ? 
b. (with pi.) An inaccessible place. 
jB6* Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix.x. (1872) III. 134 Going from 
Stollhofen..up into the inaccessibilities. 

Inaccessible (im&kse*sib’l),ir. (sb.) Also 6-7 
erron. -able. [a. F. inaccessible (iftli c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. inaccessibilis, f. in- (In- 3) + 
accessibilis Accessible.] 

1 . That cannot be reached, entered, or got to ; 
that cannot be scaled or penetrated. 

*SSS Edcn Decades 253 The .south partes, .inaccessable by 
reason of great heale. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
281 The desperat danger .. in climbing the inaccessible 
mountain. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. ii. i. 37 Vninhabitabie, and 
almost inaccessible. 27x8 Badv M.^W. Montagu Ze /. /o 
AbbI Conti |i July, The harbour . . [is] inaccessible almost 
six months m the year. 2846 Grote Greece i. xvii. (1862) 
11. 433 Its inaccessible acropolis defied them. 

2 . fig. That one cannot come into personal or 
close relations with ; not open to advances *6r 
influence, unapproachable. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 35 'Hie Lord our God, 
a spiritual . .substance, incomprehensible, immensurabte, and 
inaccessible. <22665). Goodwin w. M^.^rV/V(x867) 
431 Fortify the spirit ..of a man, to make it inaccessible 
unto, .cares and fears. 2781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xxxiv. (J869) 
II. 265 This savage hero was not inaccessible to pity. 28^ 
'M. Tizuy' Attifa 1. 19 Always inaccessible To any suitor. 
i* 3 . (tr. Gr. aamos.) ‘Not to be touched, 
resistless, invincible.’ Obs. 

c 26x2 Chapman Iliad x. 530 Curb your tongue in time, lest 
all the Gods. .Too few be and too weak to help thy punish'd 
insolence, When my inaccessible hands shall fall on thee. 

B. sb. That which is inaccessible, rare. 
iBiz Keatince {title') Eidomelrian Local, Victorlal, and 
Military, for Inaccesslbles. 

luacce'ssibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inaccessible ; inaccessibility. 

2612-25 Bp. Hall Conteutpl., O, T. xii. viii, Them that 
trusted to the tnaccessiblenesse of the place. 26*7 H. Burton 
Baiting o/Popds Bull Ep. Ded. 3 Whose case, .became the 
more desperate, through the inaccessiblenesse of interces- 
sors. 2769 Scots Mag, Sept. 526/1 Haughtiness and inac- 
cessibleness, are crimes in a servant of the public. 1844 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 11, 33 The inaccessibleness of evc^’ 

thought but that we arc in, is wonderful. 


Znacce'ssibly, adv. [f. as prec . + -ly 2.] in 
an inaccessible manner or degree ; unapproachably. 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 82.2/1 God is Inaccessibly Glonous. 
<^2785 Glover Athenaid xxi. Poems (1810) 151/2 Friend- 
ship's unremitted care Still in Sandauce’s chamber held the 
queen Sequester'd, inaccessibly immur'd. 2816 Shellky. 
Alastor 503 O stream I Whose source is inaccessibly pro- 
found. 

t Xnacce*Ssional, a. Obs. rare. [IN- 3 .J 
Unapproachable. 

2654-66 Ld. Orrery Parihen. 97 A Lady, who possest the 
several Beauties of shape, stature, complexion, and features 
in so inaccesstonal a degree. Ibid. 137 To raise your in- 
solence to an inacccssional height. 

flnaccidentate, z'. Obs. [f. In- “ + Acctdent 
sb. (sense 6) -f- -ate 3 .] trans. To unite xnth the 
‘accidents’ fin reference to transubstantiation). ^ 

2579 Fulkb Heskiud Pari. 257 He JChnst] xs neither ur- 
panattd, nor inuinated. nor inacadentateo- rr t . 

+ Inacccmmodate, <*• Obs. rare. [ 1 . JN-« 
+ Accomsiopate ppl. a.J Not suited, unsuitw. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dit/. 697 Some thmgs he dis- 
allowed of as inaccommodate. 

InaccoTdance. . , 

iBn-j, CaiuCs Study IM. <«d. .) I. 6i Another ol 

Irregularity. . Is an inaccordance of time, or manner. . 
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InaccoTdancy. [In- 3.] The quality of 
being inaccordant ; want of agreement or harmony. 

1822-34 Gocd's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 29c Tlic contractile 
power of the one follows instead of keeping pace with the 
contractile power of the other, or evinces some other mode 
of innccordancy. Ibid, IV, 102 An incongruit}', inaccord- 
ancy, or want of adaptation in the constituent principles. 

Inacco'rdant, a, [In-S.J Not accordant;' 
not in agreement or harmony ; inharmonious. 
Hence Xna,cco*rdant^ adv, 

1822-34 Goodes Study Med. (ed, 4) II. 403 [They] belong to 
the same genus in botany, howevcr inaccordant they may 
appear to the eye of an ordinary spectator. Ibid. III. 327 
Violent motions sometimes separately and sometimes syn- 
chronously, but inaccordantly as to the number of throbs in 
a given lime, ^ Ibid, IV, 373 An organ, wliose common 
function is so inaccordant with such a production. 1851 
Beddoes' Poems Mem. 19 This unhesitating sacrifice of 
partial but inaccordant beauty,. is.. among the surest tests 
of the true artistic mind. 

Inaccon'utable, a. rare. ? Obs. [Ik- 3.] Not 
to be reason.ibly accounted for; unaccountable. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth i. 2x6 To imagine that his 
years are to be understood one way, and those of his fellow-' 
patriarchs another, would be an inaccountable fiction. 

Inaccuracy (incc'kiurasi). [f. next: see -ACT, 
and cf. acaifacy.'\ The quality or condition of 
being inaccurate; want of accuracy, exactness,' or 
precision ; with an and //, An instance of this, an 
inaccurate statement. 

17S7 SvMMER in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 400 An inac- 
curacy with regard to one of the great privileges of the 
House had ..been suffered to slip. 27^ Junius Lett. 
Ixviii. 343 An appearance of inaccuracy Jn the use of 
terms. 1824 L. Murray^ Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 20 Some 
examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb wiinout its 
nominative case. 1883 A, Roberts O. T, Etuis, vi. 131 
The historical inaccuracies which the book contains. 

Inaccurate (inre'kiiirt^), a, [f. In- 3 + Accu- 
rate.] Not accurate; inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

2738 Warburton phi. Legat. it, vl Wks, x8ix 11 . 301 
!Mcn going into Antiquity under the impression of modem 
ideas, must needs form very inaccurate judgements of what 
they find. xjjs-S Tynwimr Chaucer App. to PreC. {i860) 
Sttoie, Leland is also inaccurate.. in representing the edition 
by Thynne as coming next after that by Caxton. 1875 
JowETT Plato in. 620 Inaccurate modes of expression. 
Hence Zna’ccur&teness, inaccuracy, 

1S73 Waguer tr, Teruj^els Nisi. Porn, Lit. II. 564 There 
are numerous inaccuratenesses, 

InaxcTirately, aJv. [Ik- 3 .] In an in- 
accurate manner ; not accurately ; incoiTcctly. 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 78 
These appearances, which I had not inaccurately calculated. 
xra4 Sullivan VittuNat. II. 316 Phenomena, inaccurately 
observed very often, and not always very fairly recorded. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 42 Quoting or alluding to 
Homer inaccurately. 

Iiiacq.tiaintance (inakw^i-ntans). [Ik- 3.] 
The being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 

1607 Markham Caval. ni. (1617) 37 The very inacqu.'iin* 
tance therewith will make him tyer cuen in his best strength. 
1779-84 W. Russell Eurobe IV. 290 (Jod.) An inacquain- 
tance with the principle of gravitation. 2879 Geo. Eliot 
T/ieo. Such 96 He . . took his inacquaintance with doctrines 
for a creative dissidence. 

Inacqtue'scent, a. [In- 3 .] Not acquiescent. 

2818 Scott Hrl. Midi, xiii. In the same dry inacquiesccnt 
tone of voice and manner. 

So * 1 * Inacquie’scency, want of acquiescence. ^ 
2647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. i. i. (1854) 6 From an in- 
acquiescency and dissatisfaction with the success of the 
present, 

Inact (inse’kt), v.i [f. In- 2 + Act v,"] 

+ 1 . irans. To bring into activity ; to actuate. 

2647 H. More Philosobk. Poems 348 notef The Mundane 
spirit.. inacted by Psyche, 2660 — Myst. Godl. x. ix. 5x4 
He is inacted by the envy of Satan against the Kingdome 
of Christ. 2662 Glanvill Lux^ Orient, xiv. 245 The .soul. , 
was united with the most subtile and asthereal matter that 
it was capable of inacting. 

2 . intr. To act in or within, rare, 

Fraser s Mag. I. 513 The principle is the all in all, 
precedes all, inacts in all. 

Xnact, obs. form of Enact. 

Ina.C'^On (inre*kj9n). [f. In- 3 + Action sb, : 
cf. F. inaction (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence 
of action or activity ; inertness, supineness. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 63 In Winter, the Trees are 
in a state of Inaction. 1796 Burke Let. to Ld. Rockingham 
Wks. 1842 II. 393 That your lordship should meet your 
friends with some settled plan either of action or inaction. 
2861 Stanley Ck. i. (1869) 35 In regard to missions 
the inaction of the Eastern Churches is well known. 2868 
[see Inactivity b]. 1874 Grezh Short H ist. iii. § 2. 120 The 

revelation of^ danger at home . . shook him out of his con- 
temptuous inaction. 

Hence Ina*ctionist, one who advocates inaction ; 
a member of a party of inaction. 

2892 Temple Bar Mag. May 50 It is. .his schemes for the 
reconstruction of .society that most raise the gall of the 
great inaciionist, who. .fumes at interference. 

Inactive (in^e'ktiv), a, {f. In - 3 + Active; 
cf. F. inactif {1.771 in Hatz.-Dann.).] Not active ; 
characterized by absence of action or activity ; not 
disposed to act ; inert, indolent, sluggish ; passive, 

quiescent , , , ’ 

2725 Pope Odyss. View Epic. Poem § 3 Led away by the 

seeming Charmsofan idleand inactive life.^ 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 85 The inactive are continually complain- 
ing of pains of the stomach. 28x8 Cruise Digest ied.2) III. 
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231 The title to a barony, which has descended upon, .and 
is vested in coheirs, remains in them in an inactive and 
dormant state. 2837 Wiiewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I- 
159 This Alexandrian {>eriod,so inactive and barren. 2838 
1 ‘hirlwall Greece xxiL III. 207 The Spartans . . were not 
entirely inactive this summer. 2866 Odling Anim. Chem, 
255 A converter of inactive or free, into active or combined 
oxygen. 1883 Munch. Exam. 23 Dec. 4/1 The money 
market to-day was very inactive. 

So lua'ctlveueas, inactivity, 

2678 C. Hatton in II Corr. (Camden) 1 . 164 Complaining 
to y* King of y* weeknesse of King’s bench, by reason of 
y« inatiivenesse of y* Ch. Justice. 

Inaxtively, adv, [f. prea + -ly 2 ] in an 
inactive manner; inertly, sluggishly, 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2755 in Joh.nsow. {J. quotes 
Lockc(^<fwc. § 125), ‘whether heinactivelyloiters it away’, 
but in all edd, examined the word is ‘unactively’.j 2837 
Hallam Hist, Lit. III. ii. § 6 This pope was not inactively 
occupied in the great cause of subduing the Protestant 
heresy. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. xliii. V. 22 I*he Con- 
tinental Congress, .watted inactively for his appeals. . 

Inactivity (intekliwiti). [In- 3. Cf. F, in- 
activiti {\ 7 <^o in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or 
condition of being inactive ; want of activity ; in- 
ertness, sluggishness; passiveness, quiescence. 

^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i.v.xB By a lemperamentall 
inactivity we are unready to put in execution the sugges- 
tions or dictates of reason. 11723 Pope Let, toGay-zx July, 
Lett, 173s I. 326 Poor Fenton . . died at Easthamstead, of 
Indolence and Inactivity. 2738 Swift To Dr. Kingi Virtue 
conceal'd within our brea.st, Is inactivity at best, 2830 
Kater & Lardner Meek. iii. 33 The term inactivity im- 
plying the absence of all force. 

b. Phrase. Masterly inactivity, 

2792 hlACKiNTOsii Find, Galliot i. (1B37) 44 The Com- 
mons, faithful to their system, remained in a wise and 
masterly inactivity, which tacitW reproached the arrogant 
assumption of the Nobles. 2832 (Calhoun Wks. (1874) V. 243 
If the Government should be taught that the highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and masterly inactivity, an Invaluable 
blessing will be conferred. x8^8 — Sp. Oregon Quest, ibid. 
IV. 286^ I venture to say *a wise and masterly inactivity’, 
in despite of the attempt to cast ridicule upon the expres- 
sion. 2867 J. WvLLiE in Editt, Rev. Jan. [2868 G. Duff 
Pol Surv. 71 The much-snccred-at policy of masterly in- 
action.] 

Ina'ctor, obs. form of Enactor. 

2624 Raleigh Hist, World iv. vii. § x Chosen Gouernours 
of the State, and inactors of Solons lawes. 

Inactuate (inse‘kti«|^^t), v. arch, ff. In- ^ + 
Actuate,] trans. To make active, put in action, 
stir into activity. 

2652 H. More Second Last in Enthus. Tri, (2656) 279 
How magnificent a state is the Soul of man in^ when the 
life of God, inactuatmg her, shoots her along with himself 
through Heaven and Earth. 265* H. More in R. Ward 
Li/e More (27x0) 292 Those [Souls] ., do very highly and 
vigorously Inactuate the Matter which falls to their Share 
for their Vehicles. 266a Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 160 
The plastick in them is too highly awakened, to inactuate 
only an aerial body. (1882 Shorthouse J.lnglesanti/h'^i) 
I. xvii. 3xa] 

Hence Inaotua’tlon, a bringing into activity, the 
condition of activity. 

2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xni. 138 That they should be 
inconsistent in the supremest exercise and inactuation, is 
to me as probable. Ibid, xiv, 145 They [the creature.s] were 
then constituted in the inactuation and exercise of their 
noblest and most perfect powers. 

Inadaptability (inadtcptabi-liti). [In- 3.] 
Want of adaptability; incapacity for adaptation. 

2840 Tail's Mag. VII. The inadapiibiliiy of the soil. 
2882 Macm. Mag. XLIV, 217 An inadaptability to their 
social environments. 

Inada'ptable, rare. [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be adapted ; incapable of adaptation. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inadaptatioil (insedapt^-Jan). [In- 3 .] Want 
of ad.aptation ; the condition of not being adapted. 
1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 

Iliada’ptive, «. [Ik- Not adaptive. 

2886 Athenseum 9 OcL 471/1 Among extinct ungulates 
there are two types of fool-structure — one adaptive, such as’ 
is seen to*day, and one inadaptive. 

Inade^t, iz. rare, [Ik- 3 .] Not adept. 

1875 H. ST Cunningham Chron, Dustypore (1877) 167 Is 
this the race which proclaims itself inadept at amusements, 
and which . . loves to take its very pleasures sadly ? 

Inadeauacy (inse’dfkwasi). [f. next, after 
adequacy^ The condition or quality of being in- 
adequate ; insufficiency. 

2787 Bonnycastle Astron, xv. 244 The inadequacy of his 
natural powers. 28x8 Scott xvii, My own in-' 

adequacy to sustain the task of a dissembler. 2B34 Pringle. 
A/r. Sk. ix. 29X The inadequacy of the income for the sup- 
port of a family. 2879 Froude Csesari. a Inadequacy to 
some unforeseen position. 

Inadeq,nate (inm-d/kw^*!), a. [In- 3 j Not 

adequate; not equal to requirement ; insufficient. 

267s Boyle Reconcileablen. Reason ^ Retig. l il, We can 
have but Inadequate conceptions of them. 2690 i..0CKE 
Hum. Und. ii. xxxi. (1695) 207 Inadequate Ideas are^suen, 
which are but a partial, or incomplete representation of 
those Archetypes to which they are referred, Aneca. 

W. Pitt II. xxiii.49 There had been a tt 

terms were inadequate. 2824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1007) li. 

192 It is astonishing what unworthy and made^ate notions 
men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 1880 C. R. Mari^ 
HAM Pentv. Bark xi.x. 2x4 He would then . . have received 
some, though probably very inadequate, remuneration. 
iy: Const, to, and with if^n, 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 226 t 6 We must conclude 


INADVERTENCE. 

ourselves safe when we see no danger, or none iWequate 
t o our powers of opposition. 1788 Gibbon Orel. 4- F. xl. (1B60) 
“•470 His revenues were found inadequate to his expencel 
2B74 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5, 3x8 The ordinary resources 
ou he Crewn . . were inadequate to meet the expenses of war 

Ina'decmately, adv. [f. prec. + -ltK] in 
an inadequate manner or degree ; insufficiently, 
rt 1691 Bovle (J.), These pores they may either exactly fill 
or but inadequately. 1736 Butleb .dun/, ii. vi. Whs. 1S74 
1 . 244 Signs often can be no more than inadequatelyexpres- 
sivc of the things signified. 2843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
I. 215 He . . was very inadequately provided with supplies. 
Xnao'de^nateHesSa [f. ns prec. -#• -ness.] 
The quality of being inadequate ; inadequacy. 

i68r Flavel Meth. Grace xii. 252 This comes to pass from 
the inadequateness, .of the creature to the nobler and more 
excellent soul of man. 2796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 66 Hie 
inadequateness of the successes obtained. 2873 M. Arnold 
Lit. < 5 - Dogma (2876) 60 This inadequateness of our speech 

Inadeqnation Cin£ed/k\\v‘*j9n). arch. [In-sj 
Want of equivalence or exact correspondence. 
•2630 I. Craven .S*^wr. (1632) 29' Man, .cannot [know the 
secrets] of anothers heart ; nor those of his owne. .but with 
inadequalion to the truth. 1676 Marvell Mr. Svdrkeis 
The difierence arising only from the Inadequation of 
Languages. 1830 De (^uincey R. Bentley WkL VII. 105 
The continual inadequation (to use a logical term) of Greek 
to modem terms. 

Ina‘deg.n!).tive, a. [f. Ik- 3 + Adequative,] 
Nothavingexact equivalence; not of equal extension 
or comprehension. Hence Ina’deqnatively iriA'. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 120 A characterization 
of dkdia will serve to show how inadequatively it is repre- 
sented W ’ether’, 

Xnaaliereilt (in^dhw'rent), a. [In- 3 J JCot 
adherent ; not attached. 

2855 in ^^AVNE Expos, Lex, 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Inadhesion (in^dhr-ssu). [In- 3.] The fact 
of not adhering ; non-adhesion. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I. 298 Its colour, inadhe- 
sion to the tongue and fingers. Ibid. 199. 

Inadhesive (in^dhrsiv), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
adhesive, without the property of sticking. 

x8ii Pinkerton Petral. II. 474 Composed only oflapiHo, 
pumice, and other sub.stances of an inadhesive quality. 1832 
Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 79 Two kinds of ink. .mu* 
tually inadhesive. 2879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 92 Giving 
by the help of water a certain consistency to the inadhesive 
sand. 

Inadmissibi’lity. [f. next + -itt : cf. F, in- 
adviissibiliti (1835 in Halz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or fact of being inadmissible. 

iBoa-ia Bektham Ration. Judic, Evid. {iZ2i) IV, 427 
Whether through inadmissibility or through insufficiency 
[of the evidence], tiBix Fuseli in Lect, Paint, iv. (184S) 
440 The admissibility and inadmissibility of Allegory in 
poems of supposed reality. 2882 Westcott & Hort Grk. 
N. T, IL 209 The proved inadmissibility of the third 
supposition. 

Inadmissible (inSdmi'sib’l), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
F, inadmissible (1475 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
admissible; not to be admitted, entertained, or 
allowed. 

2776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 216 Who .. contemn whatever 

__ 7 Jn r>rr9rfir^. 


Hist. Eng. xxiii. V, 116 The demand which was made upon 
himself was altogether inadmissible. 1896 Allbott Syst. 
Med. 1 . 402 Tea, coffee, and alcohol are inadmissible, 
•flna’dulable, a. Obs, rare^^, [ad. L. tn- 
aduldbilis, f. *«• (In- 3 ) + aduldbilis Adulable.] 
Not to be flattered. 

2623 in CocKERAM. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

flnadu'lterate, Obs. rare- , [f. in* 

+ Adulterate ///, a.] Unadulterated. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Pro^/o no purpose, Induct that 

inadultrate same Streame to the spring from whence it 

Tinadva-ntage. Obs. rare-K [In- 3 .] Dis- 

advantage. , . , . 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 55 They which dye m 
that War seem to have this inadvantage. 

Xnadventnrons (injedvemtiuras), a. 

Not adventurous ; unenterprising. Hence inaa- 
ve uturousness. . , , 

2853 C. Bronte Villetie viii, Inadventurous. unstirred uy 
impulses of practical ambition. 2867 _C. J* 
j4«/<7«^7;/2S.v.ri^/z'ew/«z'i’«i'»Unenterpnsing, lnad\ 

Ibid. S.V. Audacity, Diffidence, Inadventurousncss. 

Inadvertence [ad. bchoi.L. 

inadvertentiai see next and -ence. Cf.Ur.*^^ * 

tance (Oresme, 14th c.), inadvertame.j ioe lacc 
or habit of being inadvertent ; want of adN er ence, 
failure to observe or pay attention ; inatten ion , 
also = Inadvertency. , , 

1568 in Row Hist. Kirk (WodrowSoc.) 3 ^ He '''h® 
any upon suddentle and inadvertence. not 

eL in Tracts (1727) fdecrad' 

thinking at all, not considering anything. T<‘'\sonible 

ing ourselves . . by renouncing the II 181 The 

soli . 1785 Buxke ;K 


said letter. .was, through inadvertence, 
board. 1872 T. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. v. .. — - ^ 
..are invariably acts of 2875 1 ostl 

I. Introd. (ed. 2) 14 Inadvertence to the consequences 

commission may be called heedlcs-sness. -n nrt 

b. with an and //. An instance of this, an act 
or fault of inattention; an oversight. 



INADVEBTENCY. . 

• *7*5 Watts Logic n. iv. §3- Such an Inadvertence or 
Mistake will expose you to great Error in Judgment. 1876 
Miss Braddon Dead Men's Shoes I. i. 6 Marriage is one 
of those inadvertences which can hardly go for nothing 
even in the easiest life. 1876 Mozley Univ. Senn. xv. 257 
The mind broods over some jjassing inadvertence or fancied 
n^lect till it assumes gigantic dimensions. 

inadvertency (inredv^utensi). [ad. Schol.L. 
inadvertentia, f. m- (In- 3 ) + advertentia Advek- 
TENCY.] The quality or character of being inad- 
vertent; heedlessness; also = Inadvertence. 

*59* Q’ Euz. in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlvi. 
302 If any person speak ill of the Emperor through a foolish 
rashness or inadvertency, it is to be despised. 1647 Claren- 
don Coniem^l, Ps. in Tracis 460 If through inadvert- 
ency or unskilfulness they know not how to ask. 1735 
Johnson Did. Pref. ad fin.^ Sudden fits of inadvertency 
will surprize vigilance. 1838 Thjrlwall Greece xi. II. 46 
Defects .. which might creep in through error and inad- 
vertency. 

b. with an and pi. *= prec. b. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. ii. § 4 It was a fatal inadver- 
tency that., these Canons., were never seen by the Assembly, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxv, 220 Forgive my 
inadvertencies! x866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. vii, 6 
Grave inadvertencies into which they are betrayed. 

Inadvertent (inredvSutent), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Advertent.] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Not pro- 
perly attentive or observant ; inattentive, negligent; 
heedless. In quot. 1653, Not having the faculty 
of observation. 

1653 H. More Antid. Aik. ir. v. § 3. 53 The effects of an 
inadvertent form (X6yt>5 evuXov) of matcrialed or incorporated 
art orj?eminal reason. x68i-^ J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III, vji. 89 If we are not wilfully deaf and inadvertent to it. 
1694 Kettleivell Comp. Penitent 124 Whose unconstant 
Temper . . is supine and inadvertent. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 21 f 5 A Volume is thrown away upon the Inadvertent. 
1863 J* G. Murphy Comm. Gen, 1. 3 Inadvertent critics 
object to God being described as speaking, or performing 
any other act that is proper only to the human frame. 

2 , Of actions, etc, ; Characterized by want of 
attention or taking notice; hence, unintentional. 

17*4 SwjFT Advice Grand fury^k%. rj 6 t III. 81 If such 
a writer should in one or two places happen to let fall an 
inadvertent expression. *784 Cowper Task vi. 564 An in- 
advertent step may crush the snail, That crawls at evening 
in the public path. 1870 Lowell Study lyind. a Another 
secret charm of this book is inadvertent humor. 

Hence Xnadve'rtentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727), 
Inadve'rtently, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
an inadvertent manner ; without due attention 
or thought; inattentively, heediessly, carelessly; 
hence, unintentionally. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Sysi. i. v, 747 They , .inadvertently 
give their assent to those Words in a Wrong Sense. 1756 
Burke S. iv. xvii, If, after descending a flight of 

stairs, we attempt inadvertently to take another step in the 
Tnanner of the former ones, the shock is extremely rude and 
disagreeable. 1803 Wellington Let. to Col, Collins in 
Guny, Desp, (1837) II. 140, 1 cannot approve of the expres- 
sion inadvertently used In Colonel Stevenson's letter, 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 214, I have 
already inadvertently broken my promise. 
i*Inadve*rtiji|f, ci. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
adverting^ pres. ppTe. of Advert v."] Inadvertent. 
Hence t InadveTtingly adv., inadvertently. 

*678 Lively Orac. viii. § 26, 3x3 The vertue God has put 
there ., can never be drawn out by drousy inadverting 
readers. _x7is M. Davies Athen. Brit. I.Vy nj a, Dr, Mills 
inadvertingly gives some handle to the Arians, 
tinadve'rtisement. Obs. rare. [f. In -3 + 
Advertisement i.] Want of attention or obser- 
vation; inadvertence. 

x68a Sir T, Browne Chr. Mor. in. § xo Forget not how 
assuefaction unto any thing minorates the passion from it ; 
how constant objects loose their hints, and steal an inad- 
vertisement upon us. 

i* Inadve'rtist. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 adver* 
list from Advertise v. 1-3.] One who habitually 
fails to take notice; an inadvertent person. 

X679 Harby Key Script, ii. 20 The insedulity of sleepy 
Inadvertists that mind nothing. 

Inadvisable (iniedvsi'zaVl), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not advisable ; unadvisabte. 

1870 Daily Kezvs ii Feb., That it was Inadvisable at the 
present time to add to the taxation. X896 Allbufi's Syst. 
Med. I. 402 Sugar is inadvisable. 

Hence Inadvisabl-Uty, unadvisableness. 

1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fattt. 429 The inadvisability of 
raising the rate of relief any higher. 188a T. A. Guthrie 
Vice VersA vui. (ed, 19) 153 He saw the inadvisability of 
mingling wUh the crowd. 

Inadvisedly(in5dv3l*zedli),n^z'. rare. [In-3.] 
Unadvisedly, bo Inadvi'sedaess. 

xfiSa Howeil Girafi's Rev. Naples n. 193 The Duke of 
Guise. .was much taxed of inadvisednessc to leave the City. 
x68x Kettlewell Chr. Ohed. (17*5) 561 They, who scarce 
ever sin \rilfuUy at all .. are wont most frequently through 
indeliberationandinadvisednesstomiscarry. i^Athenxum 
17 Nov. 671)1 She has entered upon the task somewhat 
inadvisedly. 

-inSB, svjjix, in Words which are the fem. pi. of 
L. adjs. in 'imis, and in mod.L, words formed on 
this pattern, used (in agreement with bestise beasts, 
understood) to form names of sub-families of ani- 
mals, as Canintz (L. caninus canine), Feltnx (L, 
felTmts feline). 
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InsB^u- : see Inequ-. 

Inssthetic (inrslie'tik), a. [In- 3.] Not 
aesthetic ; void of sesthetlc perception or taste. 

^ 1B46 Ford Gaiker.pr. Spain 18 The Oriental inasthetic 
incuriousness for things. 1877 May Laffan Hon. Miss 
P'errard III. iii. lot We arc al! utterly ignorant and in- 
aesthetic. 

t Ina'fEiablef <1- Ohs. [Ik- 3 .] Not affable. 

Hence •{• Inaffabi'lity, want of affability, 

x6xx Florid, discourtesie, inaflabilitie. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,^ Inaffabte, .. not affable, discourteous. 
1665 S. Clarke Descr. Germany 17 He is jnisliked for his 
inaffability. 

Ina£Decta*tioil. rare'~^. [Ik- 3 .] Freedom 
from affectation ; unaffectedness. 

1658 Phillips, Inajfectation, carelesseness, freeness from 
vain-glory. 

i* Inaffc'cted, ppl. a. Obs. rare ~~ *>. [Ik- 3 .] 
's=s Ukapfected. Hence + Znaffe'ctedly adv. ; 
+ InafTe'ctedness, the quality of being unaffected 
or not touched in the feelings. 

1617 Minsmeu Ductor, Inajfected, vi. unaffected. 16*3 
CocKERAM, Inaffectedty. .. done carelessly. 1648 Petit. 
Eastern Ass. 28 Our apprehension of your inaffcctednes 
with these our publike miseries. 

fTnafTe’etion. Obs. rare~\ [f. Ik-3 4. Af- 
fection I.] ? Want of power to affect or move. 

*739 Cibber Apol. iv- 03 In the just Delivery of Poetical 
Numbers, particularly where the Sentiments are pathetick, 
it is scarce credible, upon how minute an Article of Sound 
depends their greatest Beauty or inaffeetton. 

t luaffextioziatey a. Obs. rare. In 6 inefF-. 
[f. In- 3 + Affectionate a. 2.] Unbiased, un- 
prejndiced. 

*SS3 Kennedy Compend. Tractiue 94, 1 appele the con- 
science of the ineffectionat & godly yedare diligcntHe to 
considder [etc.). Reasoning Crosragttell (J- Knox 20 b 

(Jam.), As the.. ineffectionat readr may cleirly perceaue. 

Inage, var. Enaoe v. Ohs.^ to make old. 
Inaggre'Ssive^ a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ag- 
gressive ; unaggressive. 

1876 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. xiv. 325 The strong 
individuality and the inaggressive nature of the early cults. 

t Inagree'a'ble, a. Obs. rare-K [In- 3.] 
Not agreeable or accordant to. 

X657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp. 49 That is most averse 
from and inagreeable to our nature. 

tlnai'daWe, a. Ofa. rare”*. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be aided or assisted ; helpless. 

x6otSKAKS..^/rr JFellit. 1. 122 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her Inaydlble estate. 

I-nailed, ME. pa. pple. of Nah. v. 
t InaiTed, c, Obs. rare'^K [?f. In-^ (or 
?Ik- 3 ) + Air sb. + -ed.] ? Suspended in the air 
(or ? deprived of vital air). 

1601 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Hx. 26* Natures Mynion [Absa. 
loml, Eyes Admier, and now in-ayted Earth, (For, banging, 
loabs ruthles speare had vented vhall breath). 

Inala'Crity* rare. [In- 3 .] Want of alacrity. 

x8r3 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) 206 Men are . . in- 
dolent from insensibiUty, lazy from inalacrity. xZ^Chavtb. 
frnl. IV, 219 Owing to .. my unhappy inalacrity in dis- 
mounting. 

Inalbu'miiiate, rare. [In- 3 .] Not fnr- 
nished with albumen ; exalbumiuous. 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inalbuminaie, .applied to a plant 
embryo that is deprived of albumen, as in the Faba. 

Inatlieuabi'lity. [f- next + -ity : cf. F. in- 
aliinabiliii (1723 in Hatz,-Dann.).] The quality 
of being inalienable; incapability of alienation. 

X77S De Lolme Eng. Const, ii. x. (1784) 195 This inalien- 
ability of the executive power. x855 Milman Lnt. Car. 
xiv, 1. (1864) IX. 10 This property, instead of standing 
secure in its theoretic inalienability, was in constant fluctua- j 
tion, x88s Law Times LXXIX, 191/1 The present genera- 
tion has seen a momentous change in the theory of inalien- 
ability. 

Inalienable (in?*'lienabM), a. .[f. Ik -3 + 
Alienable, Cf. F, htaUinable (16th c- in Hatz.- 
Darm.),] Not alienable; that cannot be alienated 
or transfened from its present ownership or rela- 
tion. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 1, x. 18 Their youth shall last 
alwaies with their lust, and Jove shall be satiated with onely 
one, where it shall remain inalienable. 1777 Robertson 
Hist, Amer. (1813) II, vi. 248 Inalienable prerogatives of 
royalty. xSo^xo Coleridge (1865) 120 This right 

of the individual to retain hU whole natural independence. . 
is absolutely inalienable. 1884 Law Rep. 27 Cn. Div. 163 
This petition has been opposed .. on the ground of the in- 
alienable character of alimony. 

Hence Xna'Uenably adv. ; Ina'Iienableness. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Jnalienableness, incapablencss of 
being alienated, or transferred to another by Law. 1769 
Robertson Chas. F, 1. 170 (Seager) Some of the highest 
offices in the empire have been annexed to them inalienably, 
1868 Stanley Westm. Abb. L 48 The ceremony of the 
coronation has been inalienably attached to the Abbey. 
X885 Law Times Rep. LIIl. 78/1 A married w'oman. takes 
an interest under a settlement, vested in her inalienably. 

InaUxne'ntal, a- rare. [Ik- 3 .] Not ali- 
mental ; not affording nourishment. 

2626 Bacon Sylva §^649 The Making of Things Inali- 
mentall, to become Alimcntall, may be an Experiment of 
great Profit, for Making new Viauall, 2656 in Blount 
Clossogr. 2755 In Johnson.^ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inali' 
mental, not capable of affording nourishment. 


IKAMOBATO. 

Xualterable (in^-ltarab’l), a. [Ik- 3.] Not 
alterable; not subject to alteration or change; 
unchangeable, immutable ; unalterable. 

*54* I^- Copland Galyen's TeraPeut. cEj, The impatable 
and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 2555 
Bonner Necess. Doctr. 69 For the Godhed is inalterable 
and unpassible. 012653 Gouge Comm. Heb. vi. 2 The 
sentence at the last judgement will be inalterable. 2876 
Lowell Among my £ks. Scr. 11. IPordsw. 211 He was to 
make men better, by opening to them the sources of an in- 
alterable well-being. 2879 G, Meredith Egoist I. xviii.33r. 
Hence Inalterabl'lity, unchangeableness ; la- 
aTterably adv., immutably. 

2631 Gouge God's Arro^vs iii. § 78. 320 God was inalter- 
ably resolved utterly to destroy Amafek. 27x4 Derham 
AstrO'Theol. (17x5) 75 note, Contrarj* to the received 
Opinion then, of the Heavens inalterability. 2856 W. A. 
Miller Elem.CJtem. § 564 From its lightness and inalter- 
ability in the air, aluminum has been applied to the prepara- 
tion of small weights. 2878 W. E. Henley in Academy 
22 Oct. 3Ss/r Hopelessly and inalterably poor. 

Inam, variant of £nam {E. Indies). 

• Xnambi'tions, a. rare. [Ik- 3.] Not am- 
bitious, 

2729 T. Cooke Tales, Profos. etc. oo Contented he 
enjoys what Nature yields, And inambitious plows his 
native Fields. 

•f* Ina'DibuIate, z'. Obs.rare"^^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inatnbulare, f. iV/- (Ik- + amhuldre to walk,] 
(See quot.) Hence fluambula’tion. 

_ 2656 Blount Glossogr., Inanthvlate, to walk up and down 
in a place. 2658 Phillips, Inambulation, a walking from 
place to place. 

I-named, ME. pa. pple. of Name v. 

Inamel(l, enamil, obs. forms of Enamel. 
t Ina^miable, c. Obs. rare- °. [In- 3.] Not 
amiable, unamiable. Hence f Ina'iniableness. 

2623 CocKEKAM, Inamiaile, unpleasant, not to be beloved. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Inatniableness. 1818 in Todd ; whence 
in mod. Diets. 

t Ilia'micable, tJ. Obs.rare'-'^. [Ik- 3.] Not 
amicable; unfriendly, hostile. 

2683 Tryon Way to Health 127 In this season, which is 
inamicable to the pure Spirits of all such food. 
Inamissible (inami'stb’l), a. Now tare. 
[Ik- 3. Cf. F. inamissible (1617 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Not liable to be lost. 

^ 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ni, xv, 38 As this is 
irremediable and irrccoverabje^ so is the other inamissible. 
2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, vin*. (1682) 68 Had we been so 
fixt in an inamissible happiness, c vjix Fletcher ^tk 
Check \yks. 27^5 III. 87 How can you infer, that the life of 
faith is inamissible? 2829 I. Taylor Etiihus. vi. 1x867) *40 
The Scriptures. .declare, .that virtue will be inamissible in 
heaven. 1886 Stuart & Macpherson tr. EbrartTs Chr. 
Afol, I. § 123. 287 With man., it is a monad cognizant 
of itself in inamissible identity with itself. 

Hence XuamiSBiMTity, Xnami'SBibleness^ the 
; quality of being inamissible. 

1^27 Bailey vol. II, Inamissiblettess, uncapableness of 
being lost. 1742 tr. BossuePs Variat. Prop Ch. (1829) I. 
357 The dogma called inamissability of Justice, a 2882 \V. 
Cunningham Hist. Theol. (1864) II. xxi. 89 The persever- 
ance of the Saints.. Romish divines usually call themamissi- 
biliiy of justice or righteousness. 

Inamitie, var. of iKEJtiTiE Obs., enmity. 
Inamor, obs. f. Enamour ; see also Inamoub. 
Xnamorata (incemora*ta). Also 9 en-. [a. It. 
in{pi)amoraia mistress, sweetheart, fem. pa. pple. of 
jTt(n)am0rare: see Inamoratezi.] A female lover, 
mistress, sweetheart. 

1651 Sherburne Forsaken Lydia iii. The faire Inamorata 
who from farre Had spy’d the Ship which her hearts 
treasure bare, 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 18 July Let. i, 
On finding herself abandoned by her new admirer, in favour 
of another inamorata. 2841 [sec Enamorato, -taJ. 2844 
Disraeli Coningsby viir. vn, Percy is often in love .. and 
never likes us to be very intimate with his inamoratas. 

Ina'morate, a. and sb. See also Enamokate. 
[ad. It. in{ii)amoralo : see below.] a. adj. Ena- 
moured, in love. + b. sb. One in love, a lover. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 76 Looke 
I not now like an inamorale? 2605 Chapman Plons. 
D'Olive IV, i. F iij, His blood was framdefor euerie shade of 
vertue, To rauish into true inamourate fire. i6ia Hexwood 
Apol. Actors III. 55 Deriding foolish inamorates ivho spend 
..themselves in the service and ridiculous jmpIojTnents of 
their mistresses. 2886 Belgravia Mag. LX. 97^ 1 became 
over head and cars inamorate of the all-accomplished Ida. 
Hence laamorately adv., lovingly, fondly. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe$ It is so inamorately protected 
and patronized. 

t Ina'mdrate, z'. Obs. rare. See also EKaV- 
MORaVTE. [ad. It. inamorare, now innamor-, * to 
enamour, to fall in lone* (Flon'o), f. 

+ amore love.] Irons. To inspire with love, to' 
enamour. Hence * 1 ' Inamora'tion, enarnourment. 

2624 HeY\vooo I. 30 A confection, which.. lason 

gave to Medea to inamourather. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. 

IV. 51 The Inamoration. 

Inamorato (inremora*to). Also 8-9 en-. [a. 

It. inamorato, now innatnoraio lover, masc. pa. 
oUntfi'amorare \ see Ikamouata.] A lover, 

2592 Greene Upst. Courtier D iv, He. .askeih., whether 
hce wil haue his peak cut short and sharpe, amiable like an 
Inamerato, 2621 Burton Anat, Met. il il iv. (165*) 282 
Such Inamonitoes as read nothing but play-bwks. 2712 
Hughes Sped. No. 525 f S All our Pretenders to Rhyme are 
professed Inamorato's. 2756-1822 [see EnamoratoJ. 2832 
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INAMORETTA. 


T, L*. Peacock Casile xvi. (1887) 16S A mincled 

exijrpsion of mistrust, of kindness, and of fixed resolution, 
which the far-gone tnay/iorato found irresistible. 

'f Inamore'tta. Ods. A corruption of Inaiio- 
PATA, perh. confused with amorette^ amoretto. 

: 1709 Mns. Manlev Seer, Mem. {1736) II. 66 There arc 
others. .thatlavish Sums upon their Inamoretta’s. 1767 
Wovttin oj Ftishton I. 231 You remember an Inamorctta of 
mine— Peggy Williamson. Ibid. I. jij. 

•f Inamour, -ed, obs. forms of EKASionR, -F.n. 
1S91 Sylvester Du Barbas i. iv. 738 The Stare-king all in- 
amoured on thee, Full of desire, shines down direct upon 
^ee. x6sa Benlowes Theoph, iv. xevi, Through her eyes 
Did love inamoring Passions rise. 1665 Bovee Occas. Rejl. 
(1848) 374 As absurd were it for us, to . . fancy Piety ours, 
because our Discourses can possibly inamour others of it. 
*7*9 T. Cooke TaUs, Propos. etc. 43 In the flowry Vale in- 
amour'd stray. 

InamO'vablei a. rare, [In- 3. Cf. F, in- 
amovihle (i 8 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not liable to 
be removed. Hence Inamovabl’lity [cf. F. 
amovibiliti\ the quality of not being removable. 

1849 MiLL^rr. (1859) II. 370 Declaring. .that the inamov- 
ability of judges was inconsistent with republican prin- 
ciples. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Korm, 6* H. 173 They 
rendered him-IHugh-le-GrandJ. .the innmovable Protector 
of the monarchy. 

Inanagenne*sis, emn, inanagoTiesis. [mod. 
f. Gr. ly, iy- fibre -h dvaytvvTjai^ Anagknnesis, re- 
generation.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayse £xPifs. £ex.f Inanagenesii^ .. muscular re- 
generation, or the reproduction of muscular fibre. xM6 
Syd. Soc, Lex,^ Inana^enesU. 

Inanaphysis (inance'fisis). [mod. f. Gr. is, b'- 
fibre groinng again.] * A term for the 

renewed growth or increase of muscular fibre 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. x886 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

In and in, in-and-in, afiv. and sb. [In adv."] 
A. adv. Further and further in; continually in- 
wards ; esp. in phrase io breed in and in, to breed 
always within a limited stock (see Breed v. Ill) ; so 
io marry in and in, to many with near relatives, 
in successive generations. 

X633 B. JoNSos Tale Tub iv. ii, A weaver he was .. his 
shittlc Went in and in still. We [joinersl do lay Things in 
and in, in our work. 1765 Treat. Dorn, Pigeons 6t Should 
he (as the term is) breed them in and in .. the breed would 
degenerate. 1794 Sporting Ma^. IV, 115 This practice is 
wcTl known, under the term of breeding in-and-in. 1828 
Macaulay Misc, Writings (i860) I. 366 Their minds, if we 
may so express ourselves, bred in and in. 1875 JowErrr 
Plato (cd. 2) III. 163 The marrj'Ing in and In of the same 
family tends constantly to weakness or idlotc)’. 
b. aiirib. (in qaasi*<i<^'. use). 

1831 T. P. Thompsom in Westm. Rev. XIV. 4^4 They 
maintained a sort of in-and-in communication with each 
other, 1874 Lu&bock Orig. ff Met, ins, iv. 75 Avoiding in- 
and-in breeding. x88x Sheldoh Dairy Panning 13/s The 
practice of close in-and-in breeding has . . produced extra- 
ordinary’ results, x^x Pall Mall G. 8 July i/s Sometimes 
it leads to ‘in-and-in* marrying, and the royal families 
deteriorate or die of exhaustion. 1892 Daily Nrws 19 Jan. 
2/6 The charter was, in fact, nothing more nor less than an 
in-and-in system between two colleges w'hich would have 
the main control of the faculties and the studies and the 
examinations. 

'Z, sb, i*!. The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as two 
doublets. Obs, 

X633 Shirlev Gamester in. iv, A curse upon these reeling 
dice I That last in-and-in was out my way ten pieces. 
x668 Dryden Even, Love ni. i. Wks, 1883 III. 3x0 The 
highest duplet wins except you throw in and in, which is 
called raffle. 1668 Davenant M^Cs the Master v. i, The 
devil's in the dice if you throw twice in and in, without any 
light. 

'1‘b. A gambling game, played by three persons 
with four dice ; the player who threw and in 
(see above) took all the stake. Obs. ' 

A full description of the game is given in Cotton’s 
pleat Gamester (1680) 1x7. 

X630 B. JoNsoN New Inn in. i, He is a merchant still, 
adventurer, At in-and-in. ^ 1671 Shadwell in, 

I saw you . . inveigle a third man at Six-penny In and In. 
1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (16S0) 13, I have seen three 
persons sit down at twelve penny In ancl In fete.]. ^ 

2. A- Space which opens up and ever discloses 
something farther in. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Philos, T/ieol. iv. 6g A boundless 
in and in of subjective internalhies. 

In and ont, in-and-ont, adv. (Cf. also im 
and oti/s, In s6. 2 .) 

1. Alternately in and out ; now in, now out. 

a. Of motion. 

la 1.40 SawUs IVarde in Cott. Bom. 247 pe warliche loki 
hwam ha leote in ant uL] 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. lx. 
xiii, I was in a mase go>'ngc in and oute. a 1641 Suckling 
Ballad on Wtdding, Her feet beneath her petticoat Like 
little mice stole in and out. 1703 Dampier Voy. III. 19 
This Rope serveth to hale the Boat in and out. 1897 
Hall Caine Christian xl, Little knowing curls that went 
in and out on her temples. 

b. Of position, condition, season, etc. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.)_52 Their affections 
had been more permanent, and not so in and out as they 
were, like -an Instrument ill tuned. 1687 R. _L Estrange 
Answ. Diss. 22 'Tis not with Sermons, as tis mth Mackrel, 
to be In, and Out. 1711 Addison Spool. No. 72 R 7 The 
Eire .. has seen the Glass-house Fires in and out a^ve an 
Hundred times. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. xxix, He was 
jnuch in and out. 


1 2. Inside out. Obs, 

«*533 I-o. BpNERS fluon !v. xS? When he had well 
proued him [a horse] and turned hym in and out. 1542 
Udall Erasm, Apoph, 234 b, Cesar permitted hym to turne 
the tale in and out, and laic the wyte or blame on hymselfe. 
XS48 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Luke \3Z7t, Soodainly turned 
in^ and out clene arsie versie. Ibid 151 a, O the course of 
tninges mcruailously turned in and out. 

3. Both in and out ; inside and outside. 

, 1895 //rm» ioget Married 1x3 A widow knows him fa man! 
in and out. 

4 . allrtk (quasi-arf)'.) in various senses; spec. 
in-and-out W/t (see quot. 1850 ); in-and-out class, 
those paupers who are now in and now out of the 
workhouse ; in-and-out cottage, a cottage of irregu- 
lar plan : in-and-out running, alternate winning 
and losing of races (so in-and-out footlatt). 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. ii. xvii. 182 What Ordination to 
that their In-and-out 0/Tice; have these succeeding and 
Momentary Presidents? 1824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. 
1- 0863) 239 Ah! the in-and-out cottage! the dear, dear 
home, cx8so Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 126 In and out, 
..applied to those bolts in the knees, riders, &c., which 
arc driven through the ship's sides, or .athwartships, and 
therefore called ‘In and out bolts*. 1B88 Times 26 June 
4/5 Have you heard of what is called in-and-out running? 
1897 Westm. Gas. 31 July 2/3 Children of habitual tramps 
and of the in and out classes. 

Hence Xn-and-outialmess, -otitlsin, •outness 
nonce-wds,, irregularity of form or outline. 

X824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. 1. (1863) s A cottage, .all 
angles, and of a charming in-and-outness. 1B33 T. Hook 
Widtno 4- Marquess viii, The in-and-outishness of the 
(Quebec. 1836 — G. Gurney III. iiL 135 Her figure was., 
full of those in-and-out-isms which constitute m my mind 
true symmetry. 

Xnane (inF‘*n), a, and sb, [ad. L. indn-ts 
empty, useless, vain.] 

A. adj. 1. Empty, void. 

X662 Glanvill Lux Orient, ix. (rfiSa) 72 To have con- 
fined his omnipotence to work only in one little spot of an 
infinite inane capacity. ^ x8^ Kingsley Alt. Locke xxx, 
Dilating into vast Inane infinities. xB^o Carlvlf. Latter-d. 
Pamph. iii. (i8p) 79 To live .. like mane phantasms, and 
to leave their life as a paltry contribution to the guano 
mountains. 

2. Of persons, their actions, etc. i Void or desti- 
tute of sense ; silly, senseless ; empty-headed. 

, 18x9 SncLLEV Cenei iii. 1. 277 Some inane and vacant 
smile. xa43 Carlyle Past ^ Pr, 11, vii, We listen.. to the 
inancst hubbub. xSjS* Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 
22 We have merely inane prettiness. 1885 Planch. Exam, 
II Nov. 3/1 To us the book seems a very Inane, tiresome, 
and purposeless affair. 

3. Cemb.j as inane-visaged adj. 

1876 C. M. Dames Unorih, Lend, (ed.2) 54 An inane-vis- 
aged man. 

B. sb. 1. That which is inane, void, or empty ; 
void or empty space ; vacuity; the * formless void ^ 
of infinite space. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, ill, a. 257 An infinite number 
of small imperceptible Bodies floated up and down in 
a vast infinite Inane. 2690 Ix>cke Hum, Und. n. vii. f xo 
The capacious mind of man . . that . . makes excursions into 
the incomprehensible Inane. 2700 S. Parker kVlt 
Ess. 5 Atoms . . dispers’d and dancing in the great Inane. 2837 
Carlyle Pr. Rev. III. vn. i, So much is gelling abolished ; 
fleeting swiftly into the Inane. x868 Tennyson Lucretius 
40, I saw the flaring atom-streams And torrents of her 
myriad universe, Ruining along the illimitable inane. 

2. An empty-headed, unintelligent person. 

27x0 Pope Let. io Cromwell 17 May, Being all alike 
Ihaties, we saunter to one another’s haoitatioDS, and daily 
assist each other in doing nothing at all. 

Hence Ina*nely adv,.^ emptily, senselessly. 

1883 HarpePs Mag. May 894/1 What sport.. sounds more 
inanely foolish than’ confetti-throwing? 1895 Pall Mall 
Plag. Vll, 5x6 ‘Can’t you push on a bit?’ I said, somewhat 
inanely. 

fln-ane, in an(e, inane, adv. Sc. and north, 
dial, Obs, [Northern form of Anon, q.v.] In one 
accord ; in one and the same state ; without cessa- 
tion or interruption, continuously ; straight\vay. 

CX320 Sir Tristr, 272 And euer he dede as b® sleise And 
hela his hert in an, pat wise. r245o.HoLLAND 47 

Nerar that noyss in nest I nechit in ane. Ibid. 861 And, 
considerand the causs, concludit in ane That thai wald 
Natur beseike. 2523 Douglas PEnets vii. x. 89 The detest- 
able wens, evyr in ane, Agane the faiis all, thai cry and 
rane. Ibid. ix. xiii. 66 On sik wys Is he quhelmyt and 
confundit, That euer inane hys bos helm rang and soundit. 
•Una’ngtllar, rare, [In-S.] Not angular. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Ep. iv. i. x8o Inangular pos- 
tures upon the back, the belly and the feet. ^ . 

Zna’ll^^Xllary rare, pN- -.] . Situated in 
an angle. 

a 2855 Ranken Canada Sf Crimea xiv. (1862) 258 Every 
•embrasure was distinctly marked by its inangular dark patch 

Zna’ngtllatey rare. [iNr sj (See quot.) 
x85sMAYNE£!;^t»r. Lex., ItiangJtlaius, having no angles, 
inangulate. 28W in Syd. Soe. Lex.' . _ . 

t fiianiToquent, Obs.rare^^- \i.l,.tnams 
Inane + pres. pple. of loqtnio speak. J 
Full of empty or idle talk. So f InaniToguous <r. ; 
also t Inani’loquence, + Inaniloq.uu*tion. 

• 2656 BtowrGlossogr., Inaniloquent, that speaketh 
a babbler. 1658 PhTllips, Jnaniloquutton, an ‘die or vam 
.speaking. 2722 Bailey, Inaniloquous, vain lalking r 
Babling. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Inantloquence, s-ain ialk, 
foolish Babbling. 


^ INANIMATENESS. 

t InanimadveTsion. Obs. [In--'!.] =next. 
(In qnot., An instance of this.) 

1676 JIarvell Idr. Smirhe 15 A whole Cargo of Const, 
quences which .. will, upon search, be all found the Ani 
madverters proper goods and Trade, his own Inconsequences ' 
and Inanimadversions. 

t InaHimadveTteiice. Obs. [In-sj 
advertence, inattention. 

£■1656 Bramiiall f?r//i£. Not by chance or inanimad- 
vertence, but upon premeditation. Ibid. 37 Their inani- 
madverCence might make the separation lesse Justifiable 

t Inammadve-rtency. Obs. [In-s.j. in- 
advertency, inattentiveness. 

1630 H. Brooke Consorv. Health 158 Neglect or inani- 
madvertency. 1638 W. Burton Bin. Anton. 42 Therein he 
toh hut discover his own inanimadvertency. 1679 Harbv 
Key Script, ii. 30 The Inanimadvertency of Ages could not 
comprehend these things. 

tlna-aimal, a. Obs. rare- [Ik- 3.] =next. 
CocKERAM, Itianimall, hee which is dead. 

Inanimate (inrc-nimet), a. {sb/) [ad. late L. 
inanimdtus lifeless, f. in- (In- 3) + unimdius An- 
imate, Cf. F, inanimL'] 

1. Not animated or alive ; destitute of life, life- 
less ; spec, not endowed with animal life, as in in- 
animate nature., that part of nature which is without 
sensation, i.e. all outside the animal world. 

2563-87 Foxe a, 4* PI. (1684) III. 286 Shall we see Sacri- 
fice and God’s service done to an inanimate Creature, and 
be mum ? 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xvi. 65 Inani- 
mate creatures, as Trees, and the like. 2784 Cowper ’Task i. 
107 Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, But animated 
Nature sweeter still 2828 Scott F. PI. Perth ii, The 
beauties of inanimate nature. 2866 Liddo.v Bam/t. Lect. 
iv. 252 At His bidding life returns to inanimate corpses. 
2880 Muirhead Gains, Digest 632 He who . . did damage 
to any inanimate property., was liable in its highest value. 

2. Without the activity or motion of life {Jit. and 
fig .) ; spiritless, inactive, dull. 

2704 Pope Windsor For. 308 From her roofs when Veirlo’s 
colours fall, And leave inanimate the naked wall. 1862 
Helps Ess., Organ. Daily Life (1875) 162 Organization 
should not be an inanimate, but a living, growing thing. 
sBjx R. Ellis Catullus xvii. 24 If from stupor inanimate 
peradventure he wake him. 2B84 Pae Eustace 10 His arms 
grasped the girl’s inanimate form. ^ 2^3 Daily Nnvs 19 
June 4/7 The stock markets were quite inanimate. 

B. sb. An inanimate thing ; that which is in- 
animate. 

2652 Gaule Plag^trom, 167 The very inanimates, whom 
words can in no wise effect or move. 2742 T. Francklin ir. 
Cicero''s Nat. 0/ Gods i. 65 Even Inanimates have their 
proper St.Ttions assigned. 2836 Kingsley Lett. (1876) 1. 36 
hly enjoyment was orawm .. from the beautiful inanimate in 
all its forms. 

t Ina’nimate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L. inanimare to animate, encourage, f. in- (In- 2) 

•f animare to Animate. (Sc. pa. pple. inanimate 
after L. inanimat-usi)\ 

1. irons. To animate, infuse life into. Alsoj??. 

2610 Donne Pseudo-PIart. vi. 172 God inanimates. .euery 
man with one soule. 1647 1^- Stapylton Juvenalti Stealing 
fire from the suns coach-wheeles, wherewith he inanimated 
his man of clay. 2679 M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 
59 Which matter so inanimated is called by some San- 
darack, by others Bee-bread. 

2. To animate, encourage, quicken. 

1600 Sc. Acts yas. PI(z8z4) 248 (Jam.) To yontinew in 
prosequuting the said aciioun, qubairby_vtheris_. . may be 
tbair exampill be inannimat to the lyik inierpryisis. 16^ 

T. Wright Passions v. 157 To inanimatp their soul- 
diours to battell. /z 2632 "Don^iK Six Semi. iv. (1634) 5 I*] 
the shadow of death, the Lord of life should quicken and 
•inanimate their hearts. 2670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals nu r. 

251 To excite, and inanimate their Subjects to aii expedition. 
Hence •+ Ina'nim&ted ppl. a., endowed with life. 

2689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 57 Magistrates .. arc but 
an inanimated and speaking Law. 

t Ina’nixiiate, Obs. rare. [f. inani- 
mate a.H trails. To deprive of life. ^ 

2647 tr. Plalvezzis Pouriract 3 It wounds not, it mam- 

"tlna-niinatea, Obs. [f. Ik- 3 + Animated 
fpl. a.] Not endowed with or having Ine. 

1. =Ikakijiate a. I. } 

1646 Sir T. Browne Bseud. Ep, in., kki- >59 

which are commoh also unto inanimaled 

1631 Hobbes Eoidalh. iv. xliv. 339 

mated dust and clay into a living Creature. 1777 

Bist. Amor. (1813) 11. vii. 286 E^«y/cpreseniat.on ol 

.inanimated nature, is extremely rude and , 

Blach-.v. iifng. XX. 676 With our religious spirit I ' =1 
all the ongoings of animated and even inanimated 

2. ^Inanimate a. 2 . , r a^a 

' *753 Smollett Ct. Fathont (1784) 183/2 Clara 

her pale cheek, and her inanimated fe.atures. . J • 

Reeve Exiles II. 47, I behaved ..like a poor, inanimated, 
lifeless creature. t \-®7 

Ina-nimately, adv. [f. Ikakimate a. + -w -.J 

Lifelessly, without animation. „„ differ. 

.87S T. Hardy IL xliii. r99' 

encr, said Mountclere, in.animately. 

2/4 Having been rendered maniinarely faint from h 

T’n-a-nima.i-.Ptite.ss. ff. as prec. + -NESS.] Llfe- 


in'animateaess. £f. asprec. 
lessness; want of animation, life, 

1634 W. Mountague Devout Es!. ii. h. 5 3 
the motion have been accounted less .j*, 53.7 

the deadness and inanimateness of the subject movdt W 
Hare FiV/. Faith 34 The mammateness of a bare inteilec- 
tual belief. 
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t Ina-nlmating, ///. rt. Obs.rare. [f. In.3 + 
Animating ppl.a.'\ Notanimating; not quickening. 

*755 Man N o. 26, 4 Being only inanimating or dead know* 
ledge. 

tlnanima’tion’. Obs. [Noun of action from 
Inanimate z'.i] .Infusion of life, spirit, or vitality. 

a t6z4 Donne Btofiai'aToj (1644) 175 He hath preserued . . 
from that ordinary corruption of evill . . (as he is said to have 
done ouc B. Lady from originall sinne in her inanimation,) 
some of those acts of ours. 1625 — Stmi. cl., Wks. 1839 VI. 67 
God hath given our zeal.. a new inanimation by this fire 
of tribulation. 1647 Bp. Hall C/ir/s/ Myztical (R.), This 
habitual joy. .arising from the inanimation of Christ living 
and breathing within us. 

Inanimation^ (injenim^i'Jsn). [In- 3.] in. 
animate condition ; absence of life or liveliness. 

17^ N^evj S/zThe lines on Mrs. Bannister’s 

inanimation. x8x6Bentham Chresiom. i. Wks. 1843 VIII. 12 
The growth of the mind is retarded to an inordinate degree, 
by the state of inanimation in which it is kept. 1817 Shelley 
in Dowden Life\\. 168 Towards evening I sink into a state 
of lethargy and inanimation. ^ 1858 Times 19 Nov. 7/6 After 
such a long duration of inanimation she became perfectly 
conscious. 

t Inanite, Obs. rare. [f. L. inanit-, ppl. 
stem of iuamre to make empty or void, f. tnanis 
Inane.] traits. To empty, 

<zz598 Rollock Wks. (WodrowSoc.) n.460 He was .so in- 
anited as^ never creature was. — Om Tliess. (1606) 33 ( J am.). 
Inani'tiate, v. [A back-formation from inatti^ 
iiatio/t, ineptly formed in French by Chossat, 
from inanition : Littre points out that the proper 
French form would be inanisation. In English 
Dictionaries from Dunglison ; but not in Eng. use.] 
frans, *To affect with inanition; to exhaust for 
want of nourishment*. So Inanitia'tion [see 
above], * Chossat’s term for the gradual passage of 
the animal body into a state the end of which is 
Inanition * {Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886), 

1857 DuncusoN Med, Lex. 492 Inaniiiaiwn,..Th^ act of 
being exhausted for want of nourishment. One so exhausted 
is said to be inanitiatecL (Hence in Ocilvxe and later Diets.) 

Inanition. (inani*Jan). [ad. L. indniiion'enty 
n. of action f. inamre : see Inanite j cf. F. inani^ 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] The action or pro- 
cess of emptying ; the condition of being empty ; 
spec, the exhausted condition resulting from want 
or insufficiency of nourishment. Also 

cxAoo ir. Lan/rands Cirnrg. xoo Of whiche drawynee 
kat oen .ij. Causis coniunct : toon is repleccioun of pe 

senewe ohere of he corde, ]>t oji^r is in-anis!oun. 1543 Tka- 
HERON f^igo’s Chimre. n. iii. 17 Of inanition and repletion. 
16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 169 In the Dogge>appetite there 
is no Inanition or emptinesse of the parts, but an exquisite 
sense of suction. 173* Rules 0/ Diet 308 Fevers 

proceed from too great Fulness in the beginning and too 
great Inanition in the latter end of the Disease. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. II. 252 Anarchy, .is usually shortlived, 
and perishes of inanition. x866 A. Flint (1880) 

5x6 Inanition is a pathological condition entering into all 
diseases which interfere with the ingestion or the assimila- 
tion of aliment, Jowbtt Plato (ed.a) III. 123 Hunger 

and thirst are inanitions of the body. 

Inanity (inremiti). [ad. L. indnitas empti- 
ness, n. of quality f. indnis Inane. Cf. F. inanity 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The quality or condition of being inane, empty, 
or void ; emptiness. 

1607 Sc/tol. Disc. agsi. Antichr. r. iii. 128 Howjll God is 
pleased with that which is vaine, through in.nnitie of com- 
modiiie and of proffit which ought to bee in it. J63X R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 208 What shall fill .. 
the Inanity and Vacuity of the heart of man? 1649^0. 
Daniel Trinarch., Hen. /K, cccxxv, Where prunejng 
Lawes lye by; till the inanitye Of Branches call 'em out, 
lest the whole Dye. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 
(1807) 29 The elemental tubes Collaps’d and shrunk with 
long inanity. 

2. Jig. a. Want of substance or solidity ; the 
quality of being void of interest ; inability to satisfy 
desire; unsatisfactoriness; vanity; hollowness. 

1603 Fcorio Montaigne (1634I 625 Their inanity .. will 
sufficiently be felt, and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
1684 Contenipl. St. Man ir. i. (1699) 13S O *ke inanity and 
emptiness of temporal Goods 1 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 133? 4 Such helpless destitution, such dismal inanity 
.. All IS gloomy privation or impotent desire. 2826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. III. xxix. 55 He has placed the inanity .. 
of such high-sounding terms in their true^ name. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth xxviii. 279 The inanity of its own 
cherished hopes. 

b. Mental vacuity; lack of ideas or sense; 
frivolity, senselessness, silliness. 

*753 C. Smart /f/V/iW (R.\ Inanity will ever be the same. 
*756 J; Warton Ess. Pope 1. iii. 201 The Rambler calls his 
(Walsh’s] works Pages of Inanity. 1803 A tin. R ev. 1. 400/2 
This same topic is treated with similar inanity for thirteen 
pages more. 1878 Leckv Eng. in iZth C. 11. ix. 529^ The 
pretentious and verbose inanity of his theological writings, 

C. Vacuity of existence ; want of active interest ; 
idleness, inaction. 

*78* W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 737 They consider any 
further exertions unnecessary, and retire again to the enjoy- 
ment of their favourite inanity. *797 Godwin Enquirer u. 
i. 165 A,, stale of inanity and torpor. 18x8 Scott Hri. 
Midi, h A fine gentleman, bred up In the thorough idleness 
and inanity of pursuit, which .. is absolutely necessa^ to 
the character in perfection. 1637 Miss Sedgwick ift'e 4" 
let L. (18761 92 Do not let us consider any occupation so 
^Tjlgar as indolence and inanity. 


3. with an and pi. An instance of vacuity or 
frivolity; an inane remark or practice. 

2661 Glanvill Van. Dogm, xvj. 153 To make good its 
resemblance to that Commentitious Inanity. 2807-8 Syd. 
Smith Plyjttley's Leti.VlV&. x8$9lLx6o/x The embroidered 
inanities and^ the sixth-form efTusions of Mr. Canning. 2838 
Dickens Nich. NJek.^ xxviii. If this young lord does . . 
whisper his drivelling inanities in your ears. 2863 Holland 
Lett. Joneses viii, 122 The vanities and inanities of fashion. 

Inantherate a. Bot. [f. In- 3 

•h Anther + -ate 2.] (See quot.) 

28^ Treas, Bot.tfiojz Inantkeraie^ bearing no anther; 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive stamens. 

Inantheri’ferous, a. Bot. [In- 3.j « prec. 

I *355 Mayne Expos. Lex,i Inant/ierijerus, applied to a 
! filament of a stamen which bears no anther : inantneriferous, 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Xna'ntidotal, Obs.rare’^^, [In- 3,] Not 
antidotal, of no value as an antidote. 

2639 G. Daniel £cc/«x.xviit. so Take the Cordiall To pre- 
vent Sicknes ; In-antidotall Protraction makes it. 

+ lua’ILUlatey V. Obs, rare — ^. [fi It, inanel- 
lare * to frounse, or crisp, or curie haires ’ (Klorio, 

^ 598)1 refashioned after ring: see -at£ 3.] 

intr. To curl, form ringlets. 

2592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 23 Theyr tresses of haire .. 
crisping and Inanulating by their cares. 

lua’pathy. rare^*. [In- 3.] The absence or 
opposite of apathy ; feeling, sensibility. 
n 2846 Edtn. Rev. cited by Worcester. Hence in later Diets. 
l2iape‘rtOTiS> a. Bot. rare. £f. E. inapert~ns 
unopen -t- -ous.] (See quot.) 

x866 Treas. Bot. Inapertovs^ not opened, although 
Its habit is to open. 

t Inapea, var. of A-napes. Obs. 

*SS2“3 Inv. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfield (1B63) 
IV. 52 One vestement of fustian inapes. 

t InapO‘State« Obs.rare--^. [In- 3 ,] Not 
apostate ; not revolted ; loyally disposed. 

2648 Herrick To his brother Plic/io/as, The man 

that will but lay his cares, As inapostate, to the thing he 
heares, Shall by {^printed be] his hearing quickly come to 
see The truth of tratrails lesse in bookes then thee. 

+ Inappara*tion. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. rim/- 
pardtidn-emt S. in- (In- 3) + appardtio Atpara- 
TION.] ^ Want of provision * (Cockeram, 1623). 

+ Inappa-rent, a. Obs. [In- 3-] Not appa- 
rent or manifest ; invisible ; latent. 

2626 Donne Ixxx. 823 Fire, a body more, disputable 
and inapparant. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 24/2. 
2694 Salmon Bates' Dispens. (^*3' 3xfiA Then the inap- 
parent Writing done with the first Liquor appears black. 
*753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 A latent or inap- 
parent Flooding, .which does not appear outwardly, 
t Inappea’lable, Obs.rare. [la- s.] «In. : 
APPELLABLE. 

2651 Howell Surv.Venicex^ AIL. flagitious crimes. .they 
have tnappealable power to punish. 

Inappeasaole (inapf-zab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not 
appeasable ; not to be appeased. 

2840 J. F, Cooper Pathfinder ii. The appetite of the ab- 
original American for venison being seemingly inappeasable. 
<2x846 R, W. Hamilton kevj. ^ PunisAui. ui. (1855) 110 
Inappeasable longings of the souL 285* Dixon W. Penn 
xxxiv. (1872) 321 liiese disorders were a source of inappeas- 
able grief to Penn, 

Ixiappellable (inape-lab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + l. 
appelldre to Appeal + -ble.] That cannot be 
appealed against ; from which there is no appeal. 

2823 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 180 A supreme and 
inappellable tribunal, 1855 \jVii\s>Crtdib, Early ffom.Hist. 
xiL § 9 II. 28 The absolute, undivided, and inappellable 
power of the dictator. 2887 T. A. Trollofe What I re- 
member I. 320 The inappellable law of fashion. 

Heace InappeUaBi'Iity. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 25 The inappelJability of 
the Councils. . r> . rr 

Inappendi’culate, «. Zool.rmA Bot. [In- 3.] 
Not appendiculate ; having no appendicles or minute 
appendages, as the branchiae of certain molluscs or 
the antheis of certain plants. 

2835 Mayne Lex., /nappendicu/aiust. .Sipplitd by 

H. Cassini to the bracteas of ibc periclioe of the Synan- 
therem, .. inappendiculale. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. (cd. 6) 
4x6/1. x886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Inappe-rtinent, a. rare. [In-S.] Not ap- 
pertinent ; impertinent. 

18x4 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recoil, (1837) II. ^ 
What, in a §:reat commercial city, will not he deemed trifling 

or inappertinenL 

Inappctence (inas'pA^ns). [f. In- 3 + Ap- 
petence: cf. F, inappPtence (i6lh c, in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Lack of appetence; want of appetite, 
desire, or longing. 

a 2691 Boyle Agst. Custom. Swearing xo6 (HeJ takes 
a long walk to the physician’s lodging, to beg some remedy 
for his inappetencc. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. vii. § 3 
(1734) iBS Inappetencc and Weakness of Digestion. 2839 
Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 670/1 Irresistible impulse, alternating 
with total inappetencc. 1887 Miss Likskill In Exchange 
for Soul III. Ixiv. 228 His inappetence forspending money 
on himself. w v 

Inapp eteacy (inje’pAensi), [f. In- s + Appe- 
tency: see -ENcr.] =prec. 

x6xx CoTCR., Anorexte. inapetcncie. 2647 Lilly Chr. 
'AstrvLxWv. 280 There’s inappetency of the Ventricle. 2733 
Ch£\*ne Eng. Malady 11. v. f 3 Loathing and Inappetency 
.. always zttends ..all Disorders. 2884 T, Hardy in Jnde- 


INAPPEECIABLE. 

p^ideui 7 Feb., Her virtues lay in no resistant force of 
character, but in a natural inappetency for evil things 

Inappetent (inre-p/teat), a. [In- 3.] 
appetent ; without appetite or desire. 

2795 Coleridge Lett. (1895I S76Totally inappetent offood. 
2803 Monthly Mag. XVI, 123 Inappetent, restless, and un- 
easy for want .. of exercise. 18S6 Miss Linskill Haven 
under the Hill II. i. 7 She anukened very slowly, and with 
an inappetent listlessness. 

Inappetible (inEc-p/iibT), a. [In- 3.] Not 
appetible; that awakens no appetite or desire. 

2874 M'Cosh Scott. Philos, xix. (1875) *-<8 The place 
which the idea of an object. .as appetible or inappetible has 
in all feeling. 

Inapplicability (in?e:plikabi*liti). [f. next: 
see -ITV : cf. applicabilityj\ The quality of being 
inapplicable; incapability of being fitly applied. 
Also with an and pi. An instance of this. 

*673 More ^tP' Aniid. Idol, xxxvi. 43 The inapplic- 
ability is so easily discoverable. 279J Burke Zr/. to Sir 
H.Langtfshe Wks. VI. 301 The inapplicability of your own 
old principles to the circumstances that are likely to in- 
fluence your conduct against these principles. 1820 L. Hunt 
hulicator No. 18 These scripture names of men., have 
given rise to some curious^ inapplicabilities, as Adam Smith 
and David Hume, two infidel philosophers. 2884 W. J, 
Courthope Addison^ i. 21 Retaining the old ideas, .without 
being able to perceive their inapplicability to the existing 
nature of things. 

XuappUcaMe (inre-plikab’I), a. [Ik- 3, Cf. 
F. (iSth c.).J Not applicable; incap- 

able of being applied {to some case) ; unsuitable 
{to the purpose). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I, 273 The late king cited 
statutes, but you declared them inapplicable in the case of 
the commission of array. <i 2794 Sir W. Joses Two Hymns 
to Pracriti Argt., Lest European criiicks should consider 
a few of the images as inapplicable to Indian manners, 
1839 James Z<r;/ifA’/k', IV. 262 To show that this reasoning 
is inapplicable. x88r Lubbock Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Ha- 
ture No. 61B. 409 Dbppler’s method was practically inap- 
plicable, because the amount of efiect on the colour would 
be utterly insensible. 

Xna'pplica'bleiieBS. rare-”, [-ness.] 

1. =: iNAPPLICABILITy. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Jnapplicableness, uncapablentss of 
beii^ applied to. 

t2 . « Inappljcation. (Cf. Applicable a. i.) 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Inapplicableness, heedlesness Ipr, 
beedfulness], want of Application. 

Ina’pplicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -lv 2.] In 
a way not capable of application ; unsuitably. 

I 2864 in Webster. 1884 Ld. Bury in Cyclist 12 Feb, 251/1 
, That sex, which has been ..perhaps tnappUcably, termed 
the weaker. 

Ina'pplicate, «■ Bet. [ad. mod.L. tnappliest- 
us, f. in- (Ik- 3) + appHcatus Appeioate.] 
xBss Mayne Expos. Lex., Inafplicaius, used by H. Cas- 
sini, to the bracteoles of the Synantherete, when they arc 
not applied against the clinanlhium : inapplicate. x&86 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

luapplicatiou (intepUkc^'Jan). [In- 3. Cfi 

r, inapplication (1718 in Diet, ficatf.).} 

■ 1. 'U'ant of application ; the fact or habit of “not 
appljing oneself to one*s duties, 

17*1 Bailey, luapplicatiou, heedlesness. 1735 Toiinson, 
Inapplication, indolence, negligence. <1x797 H, Waltolf. 
Pfem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 259 'i'he Prince excused his own 
inapplication on the foot of idleness. 2800 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. I. 330 InappUcation, versatility, are, I sup- 
pose, the dangers of a mind like Heniy’s. 

2. The condition of not applying or having no 
application to the case; inapplicability. 

2784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, iii. (1848) 546 These rules., 
appear to me to be \txy inconclusive, and much out of their 
place, when thus applied to prescribed forms. .Besides their 
utter inapplicaiion, these multiplied little rules seem [etc.). 

Inapposite (inse-pdiit), a. [Is- 3.] Not ap- 
posite, not to the point, out of pl.ace ; impertinent. 

2661 K, W, Con/. Cknrac., Pune Puipitfiller (i860) £4 
Another sort, .fill up their sermon with. .a heaped congeries 
of impertinent and inapposite Scriptures. 1670 \V, SiMrsoN 
Hydrol. Ess. 1^0 He supposed my Answer to be inappo-site 
only to that point afore-noted. 1809 Han. JIore Ccelcbs I. 

236 (Jod.\ I. .forbore telling her how totally inapposite her 
application was. 2838-9 Halla.m Hist. Lit, iv. til. § 29 
1 V. 313 A name. .inapposite to our purpose. 286* F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 260 In one respect, that illustration is 
inapposite. 

Hence Ina^pposltely adv., in an inapposite 
manner, unsuitably, impertinently. 

2620-33 I' Jones Sione-Heiig (1725) 6 It may not inap- 
positely be observ’d. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 69 Under 
the name so inapposltely represented at present by the 
English w’Ord deacon. 2884 Law Times LXXVII. ^07/x 
An Act of Parliament inappositely described .. as the Set- 
tled Land Act 2882 ’. 

Inappreciable (inaprrjiab’l). Alsop-tiable. 
f. In- iJ -1- Appreciable. Cf. F. inappreciable 
15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not appreciable. 

*t*l. That cannot be sufficiently appreciated, 
valued, or esteemed ; invaluable, priceless. Obs. 

2787 T, Jefferson Writ. (i6{9) II. His (aiowlcdge 
and integrity render bis value inapprcaablt 28x7 bcorr 
Napoleon 1. iiL £6 .K barrier of inappreaable^valuc. x^ 
Mil-man J/. Pauls xvii. 446 Gratitude forhtf inappreciable 

2. Too inconsideroble to be estimated or valued ; 
imperceptible; of no consequence. 
z8o2 Smithson in Phil. Tranx. XCIII. 24 Excepting aa 
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INAPPRECIABLY. 

inappretiable quantity of vitriol of lime. 1861 F. Hall 
Philos, Syst. 6p An atom is • . inappreciable by any 
of the senses. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 16 The rise from 
the river to their summits would he almost inappreciable in 
a diagram. 

3. Not capable of being appreciated ; beyond the 
appreciation of some person, etc. 

185s hliss^CoBDE Intuit. Mor. 36 Their libraries of wisdom, 
their galleries of beauty, inappreciable to beast and bird. 
Hence Inapi^re’oiably adv., without, beyond, or 
beneath appreciation ; imperceptibly. 

t86o Patmore Faithful for Ever in Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 500 
' One athirst, who comes thereby And inappreciably sips The 
deep with disappointed Ups. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
LVI. 2^4/1 Inappreciably as the fact imports my contention. 
Modt The difference is inappreciably minute. 

Inappreciation (inaprijiiei-Janb [In- 3.] 
Want of appreciation; failure to appreciate or 
estimate duly. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 J« Martineau Ess. II. lao This 
strange inappreciation of the relative position. xMx Mrs. 
C. Peaed Policy if F. 1. 263 Embittered by disappointment 
and inappreciation. 

Inappreciative (inaprr-Jiaiv), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not appreciative ; wanting in appreciation. Hence 
Inappre'oiatively adv. ; Inappro'oiatlveness. 

^ x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrcy wiCx. 166 Colonel Godfrey’s 
inappreciativeness of his darling. iB 3 t July 8/1 

The religious papers have expressed themselves, not map* 
preciatively, but with a certain subacidity of grief. 1897 
Educat. XIII. 69 Which makes even the dullest and 
most inappreciative peasant remove his hat. 

t Inapprehe'nflin g, ppl. a. Obs. ran. 
[In- 3. ) That does not apprehend ; inapprehensive. 

t652 Gaule I^fagastrom. j6i It is not for the inappre* 
bending part to have an ordaining power over iheapprehen* 
sive whole. 

Inapprehensible (inteprfhe-nsib'l), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. late L. inapprehensibilis, peril, the direct 
source.] Not apprehensible; that cannot be appre- 
hended or grasped by the senses or intellect. 

ax64xBp. Mountagu Acts ^Mon. (1642)25. 1642 Milton 
A/ioL Smeci. Introd., Wks. (1851) 27^ Those celestlall songs 
to others inapprehensible. X84X Emerson Addr.^ Meth. 
Nature Wks. (oohn) II. 231 Your end should be one inap- 
prehensible to the senses. 1872 ConUmJ>. Rev. XX. 674 
Sublimated into inapprehensible nothingness. 

Xnapprehension (inmprfhe'njan). [In- 3.] 

1 . W’ant of apprehension; failure to apprehend 
or grasp mentally. 

1741^ Wardurton ll'ks. (x8ix) XI. 363 An intire inappre- 
hension of the very drift and purpose of it. a 1808 Hurd 
Wks. i8n Vl.xxi. 306 It is not envy, but inapprehen- 
sion, which sets them on work. 1843 Poe Purloined Letter 
Wks. 1864 I. 277 T'he moral inapprehension by which the 
intellect suffers to pass unnoticed chose considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self^vident. 

2. Absence of apprehension of danger, ran. 
x85s Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. s He took advantage of their 

inapprehension and defenceless condition to gratify the 
worst passions. 

Inapprehensive (in.'cprl'he-nsiv), a. [In- 3.] 
Not apprehensive ; witbont apprehension : a. that 
does not grasp mentally, or perceive by sense; b. 
that does not apprehend danger. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Senn.Jbr Year i. v. 63 [They] remain 
stupid and inapprehensive. 1666 Stillingfu Serm. (1683) 
i. 5 When were they ev’er more secure and inapprehensive 
of their danger than at this time? a *732 Atterbury Serm. 
(1737) III. 138 In respect of divine truth they may be alto 
gether inapprehensive and stupid. 1867 Bushnell Mor. 
Uses Dark Th. 99 The more inward parts of the body are 
comparatively inapprehensive. 

Hence Inapprelie'nslveiiess, 

1652 Sparke Frim. Devot. (1660) 172 Not out of a Stoical 
Apathy, or inapprehensivenesse, but out of a Christian mag- 
nanimity. 1836 Netv Monthly Mag. XLVIll. 456 In pure 
inapprehensiveness of the Juste milieu. 

Inapproachable (Inapr^o-tJabT), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be approached; inaccessible, unap- 
proachable. 

1828 in Webster. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. i. 
Many subjects,. may be dealt with by this kind of art which 
are inapproachable by any other. 1858 Hobhouse dtaly 
(1859) II, 158 The Forum and the vast arcades of the Basilica 
ofConslantine were. .almost inapproachablefromfilth. j86o 
PosEV Min. Proph. 427 His inapproachable light is darkness 
to eyes v.'hicb would gaze on it. 

Hence Inapproa*cliably adv. ; Znapproacli- 
abl’llty, itnapproachableness. 

1864 Webster, Inapproachably. 1871 Kx. Lange's Cofnm, 
Jeremiah 196 Defiant in its inapproachability. 

Inappropriable (inapron-priab’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3.J Not capable of being appropriated. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret ii. ii. (1871) 201 Unreachable, In. 
appropriable, anagogical. 

Hence Inappro-priableness. 

1836 R. F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. 206 The 
* inapproprlableness * of Church property . . to Church pur- 
poses different from those which the letter of the Founder’s 
intentions prescribed. 

Inappropriate (inapr^R-priiJt), a. [In- 3.] 
Not appropriate ; nnsnitable to the particular 
case ; imfilting, improper. 

1804 Anu. Rev. II. lo/s A rambling inappropnam retro- 
spect of Indian historj*. 1848 Dickens Dopnhey 21, [He] 
invaded the grave silence. .with the singulariy inappropriate 
air of ‘A- Cobbler there was'. 1883 H. DrumsioNd A70/. 
La-w in Spir. IP. Pref. (ed. 2) 13 -Inappropriate Hybridism 
is checked by the Law of Sterility- 


Inappro-priately, adv. [f. prec. -i- -i,t 2 .] 
In an inappropriate manner ; unfittingly. 

1847 in Craic. 1867 Freejiak Moren. Cona. I. Aon 


IB" ARTICULATE. 


SI work. 


Verses not inappropriately cho.sen for the epilogue of 
4 *870-4 Cochran Let. in Anderson Missions 

Amer. hd. IV. xxxvit. 3*4 This innovation ..was not in- 
appropriately followed by the suspension of the Sabbath- 
school and preaching service. 

Inappro-priateness. [f. as prec. -i- -nkss.] 
Inappropriate qu.ality ; unfitness, imsuitableness. 

1^7 in Craig. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 124 The very 
levity and inappropriateness with which it is applied, shows 
a want of a right appreciation of it. 1876 blozLEV Uuiv. 
Sertn. i. 8 The inapproprinteness of the punishment consti- 
tutes Its injustice. 

Inapt (iniE'pt), a. [f. In- s + Apt. Cf. Inept.] 

1. Not adapted to the purpose or occasion ; un- 
suitable, inappropriate, inapposite. 

2744 Harris Three Treat, iii. i. (X765) 142 Others are In- 
apt, Inco^ruous, and Disagreeable. 1818 Cobdett Pol. 
Rog. XXXin. 436 The occasion rendered this inapt and 
far-fetched. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 242/1 The words 
. . being altogether inapt to express more than one devolu- 
tion of title. 

2. Not apt ; wanting in aptitude or skill ; unskil- 
ful, awkward. 

x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 600/2 Uncouth and inapt to charm the 
female heart. 2867 D. C. Mitchell Rural Stud. 246 How- 
ever inapt a man may be at . . horticultural pursuits. 1895 
Current H ist. (Buffalo) V.Seo The well-meant but hopelessly 
inapt attempt of the powers- 

Inaptitude (inm-ptitb/d). [In- 3 .] Want of 
aptitude. 

1, Unfitness, imsuitableness, in.'ippropriateness. 

<1x683 CuDWORTii Immut. Mor. {1731) 140 Such as are 
Cause, Effect. .Equality, Inequality, Aptituue, Inaptitude, 
Symmetry, Asymmetry. 17^ Burke Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 
98 A moral and almost physical inaptitude of the man to 
the function. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 194 Our 
excessive neglect of the idea and our consequent inaptitude 
for it. 

2 . Unreadiness, unskilfnlness, unhandiness. 

1620 E. Blount Horce Subsec. 103 Inaptitude to the former 
(honourable expencesj shewes a man to be of a poore and 
ignoble si^irlt. 17x5-16 Steele Tcnvn-Talk No. 8 This in- 
aptitude is too notorious to have left a nation . . the least 
room for reporting any advantageous circumstance of this 
remarkable person. 1834 Edin. Rev. LIX. 54 There was 
such inaptitude in the English people. 1884 lYest. Mom. 
News 5 Sept. 4/5 Rags of hsh and tough meat lead people 
dally to believe that national cookery is another name for 
old inaptitude. 

Ina-ptly, adv. [f. Inai>t-i--ly 2.] in an inapt 
manner ; unhtly, inappropriately. 

a 1834 (ioLCRiDGE cited by Worcester. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ, li: 34 Thei^ associations may not inaptly be 
compared to the then military organization of the country. 
1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 2x1/2 An auction is not inaptly 
called locus Jenitentix* 

Xna'ptuess. [f. as prec. -»• -nsss.] The quality 
of being inapt ; inaptitude. 

1795-1814 WoRDSw. Excursion 11. 70 The poor man . , un- 
able to subdue Impatience through inapiness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot. x^x Myers Cath. 
Th. in. § 49. x86 Some sentence . . to which it may attach 
itself with not more obvious inaptness. 1844 W. H. Mill 
Sertn. Tempt. Christ iii. 68 That luxury. .which, .produces 
of itself inaptness for spiritual objects. 

+ Xna’C[tiate,>^f- Obs. \jA.'L.inaqtidt-usy 
pa, pple, of inaqndre to turn into water, f. in- 
(In- -)+ water.] Converted or transformed 
into water. Hence f Inaqnatioa, conversion into 
water. 

1550 Cfanmer Defence 33 b, Ther foloweth no Impanation 
thereof, no more than the holy ghost is Inaquate, that is 
to say, made water, being sacramentally ioyned to the 
water in baptisme. 1551 Gardner Explic.. Transnbst. 126 b, 
The solution to the scconde reason is allmost as soundely 
handled, alludynge from impanation to Inaquatlon, although 
it was neuer sayde in Scripture, this water is the holy ghoost, 
Xnarable (inEe'rab’l), a, [In- 3.] Not arable ; 
incapable of being ploughed, 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Inarabfe^ not arable, that cannot 
be plowed. (Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc.) 1B43 Carlyle 
Past Pr. III. viii, No soil, not even an inarable one. 1866 
— Remin. (x88i) I. 166 A place lying all in dimples and 
wrinkles . . grassy but inarable. ' 
flnarate, v. Obs. rare—**, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inardre to plough in ; also to till, cultivate.] *To 
till ground' (Cockeram, 1623 ). 

Inarch (ina'jtj), Also 8-9 en arch, [f. In-^ 

+ Akch v,] irans. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its parent 
stock; to graft by approach : see Approach jA ro. 

1629, etc. [see Inarching]. 167X Evelyn Kal. Nort, 76 
(July) Graff by Approach, Inarch, or Inoculate Jasmines, 
Oranges. 1762 Hudson in Pkil. Trans. LII. 499 appeara 
. . that a tree inart^ed between two other 
its root be cut off., will continue to grow. 1845 
yml. 77 The remedj' consists in grafting or in^cning tne 
Chinese varieties on some more durable and luxuriant 
growing kind. , , , 

Hence InaTohed ppl. a., grafted by approach. 

1741 Compl. Pam. Piece ii. iii. 39^ xnarahed 

Orange Slocks from the bearing Trees. iBg8 Bailei Prun- 
388 Inarched Elms. . . 

Xnvtpvch., rare. [£ In-I + Arch z».] trans. 

To arch in, encompass like an arch. Hence In- 

aTching ppl. a. „„ ,, , 

1882 F. W. H. Myers R enetval^yotfthsoj When all the 


embracing_ earth, the inarching blue, Seemed the soul's 
cage no wings might battle through. 1893 W. W. Pevtov 
IX. 281 The Divine Presence whom Christ 
MdcdHim^'^"’ Spirit of Jesus and in^ 

I“^cliing (ina-Jt/ig), vbl. sb. [f. Inahch v.^] 

1. T he action or process of grafting by approach 
_ 1629 Parkinson Paradisi, Ord. Orchards. 5.3 IharchiuE 
IS another manner of grafting in the stocke. 1717 Bradie?- 
Eatn. Diet. s.v. Grafting, Grafting by . . Enarching. iSdr 
Alcock Cafitt. Tycoon 1. 325 The Japanese understand"* 
and sqmctitnes practise, the marching of plants. 1&8 Bailey 
Pruning Rh. 589 2 he union fof trees and branches] takes 
place more rapidly if the bark is removed from the conjoined 
surlaces and the exposed parts of the wounds covered with 

ihts IS a species of inarching. 

2. iransf. “Anaplasty, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. tx. 127 We might abate 
the Art of laliacotius, and the new inarching of noses. 

X650 Bulwer 78. 
t Inarclutecto'mcal.a. Obs. rare-'. [In- 3.] 
Not architectonic. 

J- Webb A’/unr./fetig' (1725) 113 Absurdly inarchitec- 
tonical Expressions. 

•i" InaTcious, a. Obs. rare. [? f. In- 3 + Art + 
-Cl)ous : cf. ingracioiis.'] Not technically or pro- 
fessionally skilled. (See Art sb. 4 .) 

IS47 Boorde Rrev. Health Pref. 2 This sayde archane 
science to the whiche none inarciouse persons can nor shal 
atteine to the knowledge. Ibid. 3, I advertise al inarcyous 
phisitions to beware. 

•)- InaTdent, a. Obs. rare-'. [Ik- 3.] Not 
ardent or burning. 

, *73° Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 289 The upper yellow Liquor 
IS separated from the inardent sulphureous. 

t Ina-rgentate, ». Obs. rare- °. [f. ppl. stem 
ofL. inargentSre to overlay with silver, f.f«- (In--) 

■f argentum silver.] ‘ To gild or cover with silver ’ 
(Cockeram, 1623 ). Hence + Inaryenta'tion. 

165B in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey. 

Ina'rgaable, a. rare. [In- s.] Not arguable. 
a 2875 Helps in Gd. IVords (1884) Mar. 206 Love, .incom- 
prehensible, indefinable, inarguable-about. 

t Ina*rk, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ or 2 Ark sb.] 
irans. To put or enclose in an ark. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Grhivile (Arb.) 50 Greater, and 
belter then inarked he, Which in the worlds huge deluge 
did suruiue. 1646 W. Bridge Sertn. (1647) 17 Get your 
SQules in-arked in all these promises. 

Inarm (inaum), v. Also 9 enarm. [f. In- l or 2 
-f- Arm : cf. F. embracer, -brasser to embrace.] 
irans. To clasp within or as with the arms; to 
embrace ; to throw the arms round. Hence la- 
a’rmed, InaTming ppl. adjs. 

x6x2 Selden Illusir. Drayton's Poly-olb. xilL 223 V'iar- 
wicksbire . . you might call Middle-Engle for equality of dis- 
tance from the inarming Ocean. 27x3 M, Henry J^ks. 
(183s) 11. 271/2 He [Christ} inarmed them [children}, he took 
them into his embraces. ^1839 Bailey /V z/wf xix. [1852)276 
As the twin tidal wave inarms the world. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 28 Thee could Thetis inarm, most beautwus 
Ocean-daughter. 1875 Aristopk. Afol. 11 Fire 

should have flung a passion of embrace About thw . . re- 
splendently inarmed. 2876 — A Porgiveness 126 Gallant 
and lady. .Enarming each the other. 1B81 F. W. H. Myers 
Wordsworth 43 Norway’s inarming melancholy sea. 
Inarm, obs. form of Enarm, to arm. 

2552 Lv.sdesav Monarche 2150 Ane man of weir, Inarmit 
Weill with sword and speir. 

Xnarti'culaEle, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
able, f. L. ariicttld-re to Articulate + -ble-] That 
cannot be articulated or pronounced articulately. 

• xBox ^V^. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIL 99 To unite in one 
termination b, d, g> v, or z, with p, t, k, f, or s, is inarticmable. 

Xnarticnlate (inaitrki/n/t), a. [ad. L. %nar- 
ticuldi'us, f. in- {J'^-^^'kariiculdtits Articulate. 

Cf. F. inartiacU.] Not articulate ; the opposite 
of Articulate. 

1. Not jointed or hinged ; esp. in Zool. and Bot. 
Not having articulation ; not composed of segments 
united by joints. _ . , . j 

1607 Topsell Fovrf. Beasts (1658) 44? Jhe whole hody 
inarticulate, and not well compounded for the 
sight. x6xo GuiLLiM Heraldry m. xm. *24 ^“^ 

beasts as haue theirfeet Solid or Vndiuided / 

that is to say without toes. 1650 Bulw’Er . I 

xxi. 230 The Feet of women, which hemg nalu . > 
and round, and also inarticulate. 1776 


242 A hinge is inarticulate when not set with any Msi e 

joints or tleth. 1846 Dana Eooph. (^848) 639 Gorgomdm 
forming an inarticulate solid stony axis. 185* 

Ceol. viii. 229 Body inarticulate, soft and pulpy. .. .. 

h. Of or belonging to the division Inarticnlata 
of Brachiopods, with non-articulate valves, now 


called Ecardines. 


In mod. Diets. 


c. Disjoined, unconnected, , /Funk) 

i 85 z G. V Curtis Hmvadji in Syria UB72U6 gonl) 
Heliopolis is a mass of sand mounds now, 
articulate stone relics. nf nr- 

2. Of sound or voice : Not of the hat^re 
ticulate speech ; not consisting of distinct pans 
having each a definite meaning; not utterefl or 
emittrf with expressive or intelligible { 

without distinction of syllables : as a long m 
note, a groan, or the ®n“nds produced y 

animals.^ Also, not clearly articulated, indistinctly 

pronounced. 
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j6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 643 A kinde of voice, not 
altogether inarticulate and insignificant. Jfixo G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet, To Rdr., The inarticulate sounds of musique. 
i 66 z Stillincfl. Png'. Sacr. i. Hi. § i Had they not learned 
the inarticulate voice of the goats. 2670 Dryden Tyrau. 
Love Pref., Solemn Musick, which is inarticulate Poesie. 
2790 Beattie Moi'alSc, i. i. §4. 81 Inarticulate sounds may 
be divided into musical sound and noise. i8s8 Wordsw. 
Power of Sound xiii, Ye banded instruments of wind and 
chords Unite .. Your inarticulate notes with the voice of 
words ! 2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. ii. 50 In the 
attempt to do so he produced sounds which were wholly 
inarticulate. 

b. Unable to speak articniately or distinctly; 
not vising articulate speech ; dumb. 

T7S4 H. Waltole Lett, io Mann 28 Mar., The poor 
Earl, who is inarticulate with the palsy. 28^0 Carlyle 
Latier-d. Pampk. ii. (1872) 42 The heavy misenes pressing 
.. on the great dumb inarticulate class. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcome 5 \, [She] was found.. in the morning, inarticulate, 
but still alive. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 289 Then 
inarticulate with rage and grief Phineus turned on him. 

c. iransf. Having no distinct meaning. 

2855 Brimley Ess.^ Poetry fy Crit. 191 Inarticulate gib* 
berish. 2899 Westm. Gas. 7 Feb., The beautiful comprehen* 
siveness of these inarticulate Articles. 

+ Inartrculate, V. Obs.rare.^ [f. In-^ + Ah* 
TicuEiATE vJ] Irans, To joint in, joint together. 

1723 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. Note 29 (1727) 124 In 
Man, and Quadrupeds, they are four, curiously inarticulated 
with one another. 

Inarti'Culated, ppl- a. [In- 3 .] Not articu- 
lated. 

1 . and Unjointed; =lNABTicni.ATEo.i. 
2830 Bindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 280 Arborescent stems with 

rigid .. inarticulated leaves, called fronds. 1862 Hulaie 
tr. Moguin-Tandon u. if, 60 Lamarck .. associated the 
Polype or Compound Animals with Inarticulated Animals. 
Ibid. 11. VL t. 292 A sucker inclosed in an inarticulated 
sheath. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anint. viii. 466 In the 
inarticulated Brachiopods, our knowledge of the nervous 
system is very imperfect. 

2 . Of sound or voice : Not uttered articulately ; 
= Inarticulate a. 2. 

_ 282^ Galt Roikelan II, iv, viii. i6g She . . listened to the 
inarticulated menaces of his inflamed spirit. 28M Pall 
Mall G. 22 Apr. 23/2 Cries of ‘ Out with the Premier, and 
give us a railroad alternated with the fierce, inarticulated 
yells. 

Inarticulately, adv. [f. Inarticulate a. 
+ -LY^.] In an inarticulate manner; without 
words or syllables; without distinct articulation 
or expression ; with indistinct utterance, indistinctly, 
a 16^ Hammond Serm. God of Bethel Wks. 1683^ IV. 497 
The Divine admonitions and holy laws whisper’d inarlicu* 
lately in our heart.?, 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. 
(180a) IV. 66, I muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarlicu* 
lately, toward an answer. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mottriray 
Fam. I, 225 Emma inarticulately attempted to express her 
regret at this unfortunate circumstance. 28^ Seeley in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 502 They have,, but inarticulately 
striven to communicate it to others. 

Inarti'cnlateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality 01 condition of being inarticulate or 
of not using articulate speech ; lack of clear arti* 
culation, indistinctness of utterance. 

^ 2732 Bailey, Inarticulateness^ the being not articulate, 
indistinct, confused. 2892 Spectator ja 37?/* in 
the^ least discouraged by the banter his inarticulateness 
excited. 

t Inarticula'tion Obs. [f. In -2 + Arti- 
culation : cf. Inarticulate vJ] The jointing of 
one thing into another ; = Enakthbosis. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i.’ 24 Certaine cauities .. of the 
three neither most ribbes seruyn^ also to their inarticula- 
tion. 2616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fanne 472 For the 
belter perfecting of this inarticulalion, there are two edges 
or brimmes, that so they may the better ioyne together. 
2634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. vi. xHi. (1678) 165 Enar- 
throsis or Inarticulation is a kind of Dearticulation, in 
which a deep cavity receives a thick and long head. 

luarticula* tion rare. [In- S; cL Inaeti- 
CULATE a.] Absence of distinct articulation ; in- 
articulate utterance. 

2765 Frankun Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 397. I might have 
mentioned inarticulation among the defects in common 
speech that are assumed as beauties m modern singing. 
^ *773 Chesterf. (T.), The oracles meaned to be obscure ; 
but then it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and 
not by the inarticulation of the words. 

Inartificial (inlitifi'Jal), a. [ad. "L. ittarit- 
Jitidlis (Quintilian), f. in- + Ar- 

tificial (used to render Gr. dre^os). Cf. F. in- 
arlijlciel (i6th c.).] Not artificial.^ 

1 . Not resulting from art or artifice ; not pro- 
duced by constructive skill ; natural. Now rare. 

2656 %sKn\PE.'{ Hist. Philos, vii. (1701) 329A There are ., 
two kinds of Fire, one artificial, requisite to the use of life, 
which converteth nutriment into it self ; the other inartificial 
(so Cicero fenders drcvviitbi') by which all things grow, and 
are preserved. 2660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commutu Introd. 
8 It is nothing but a shining cloud .. 

and inartificial shape. 167a Grew Philos. Hist. P^nis 
S 8 When needful to add the preparations of Art to that of 
Nature; howto Enlarge those of Art, and Rectifie those 
which are indeed Inartificial. . . , r 

2 . Not in accordance with the principles of art ; 
Constructed without art or skill, rude, clumsy ; in- 
artistic. 

1623 Cawdrev Table Aiph. (ed. 3). InariifdalU'nn^.^K 
art or skill. j 66 o Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhit. \. iv. (R,), For 


these and many other concurrent causes, the proceeding is 
inartificial and casual, and fit to lead the ignorant, but not 
the learned. 2672 in E. D. Neill Virg. Carol. (1886) 332 
We are at continual charge to repair unskilful! and inarii. 
ficial buildings. 2748 Anson's Voy. iix. x. 412 The Chinese 
..adhere to the rude and inartificial method of represent* 
ing words by arbitrary marks. ^ 2S28 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1. 11. viii, 2^7 Their warlike instruments are rude, noisy 
and inartificial. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 326 
Nothing coujd be . . more inartificial and unnatural than 
Us classification. xMa Farrar Early Chr.W. 253 In the 
style of Papias, so inartificial and inexact, it cannot be 
regarded as certain that this is his meaning. 

1 3. Of an argument : Not according to the art 
of Logic; not deduced by logical methods from 
accepted premisses, but derived from authority or 
testimony. Obs. 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. ii. 10 Ramus divideth an 
argument into artificiall and inattificiall. 2639 Fuller 
Holy War nt. xxvl. (2647) 257 The Legate used an inarti- 
ficiall argument drawn from the authority of his place. 
ai^665 J. Goodwin Filled 20. the Spirit (1667) 339 There 
being two kinds ofarguments or reasons, .whereby positions 
or tenets are wont to be proved, artificial and inartificial : 
by artificial, the meaning is, those that ate levied and 
wrought out by the light and strength of the understanding 
from general principles; by inartificial, the testimony or 
consent of judgment amongst men about a matter, 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. Pref. 38 The Scripture-Faith, is not 
a meer Believing of Historical! Things, and upon Inarti- 
ficiall Arguments, or Testimonies onely. 27*5 'N tcrs^Logic 
III. ii. § 8 An artificial Argument is taken from tlie Nature 
and Circumstances of the Things; .. An inartificial Argu* 
ment is the Testimony of another. 

4, Not assumed or put on; artless, unaffected, 
natural. (Of personal qualities, actions, etc. ; hence 
of persons.) 

1W4-5 Evelyn Let. to Ld. Comebery^ Feb., This excesse, 
which, .proceeds from the honest and inartificial gratitude 
of (etc.j, 2779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Jan., A rather 
pretty, pale girl ; very young and inartificial. 2780 Burke 
Econ. Reform Wks. III. 249 Any inartificial expression of 
the people’s wishes. 2872 S. C. Hall Bk. Memories 383 
His [Hogg’s] vanity was so inartificial as to be absolutely 
amusing. 

6. Without complexity or artifice ; not elaborately 
designed or worked out; plain, simple, straight- 
forward. 

i8*3’J. F. Cooter Pioneers xi. (1869) 46 The ‘ long room ' 
was but an extremely plain and inartificial temple.^ 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. i. iv. § 23. 1. 271 What is told in narra- 
tion, according to the ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is 
finely told. 1693 H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot. Lit. I, 173 The 
thought is without complexity, inartificial and, to a large 
extent, common property. 

Hence Xuaitlficla'llty, inartificial character. 

2847 b. Hunt Men^ Women^ 4* B. II. vi. 8t The defects, 
in want of character and probability., and inartificiality of 
ordonnance. 

Inartificially (inaitifi*Jali), adv. [f. prec. + 
•LY 2.] In an inartificial manner ; without art or 
technical skill ; clumsily, unskilfully, inartistically; 
untechnically. 

26*3 CocKERAM IT, Ilfauout’dly done, huoncinnately, 
Inatdeficially. 2647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. ii. 44 He 
did it so inariificially .. that Arius thought he did not dis- 
tinguish the persons. 1774 White in Phil, Trans, LXV, 
273 Her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses and feathers,., 
very inariificially laid together. 2825 Simond Tour Gt. 
Brit, L 3 Three small dishes dressed very’ inariificially. 
2831 Scott Monast. Introd., The incidents were inartifi* 
cially huddled together. 2884 Law Times Rep. L. 254A 
The word * heirs ' would have been used inariificially, : 
because used in reference to a legacy of personal estate 
simply. 

b. In an artless or unaffected manner; simply, 
artlessly, 

2825 New Monthly Plag. XVI. 300 The air. .was sweetly' 
and inartificially. sung. 

Znartistic (inaiti'stik), a. [In- 3.] Not ar- 
tistic ; not in accordance 2vith the principles of art. 

2859 Geo. "Eiaox A. Bede 55 Inartistic figures crowding 
the canvass of life without adequate effect. 287S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 191 This book is a very dull and inartistic 
performance. 

b. Having no appreciation for or love of art ; 
unskilled in art. 

2875 Stedman Viet. Poets iv, (1887) 134 An inartistic 
nature and a dull or commonplace mind. 

Znarti'Stical, [In* 3.] Not artistical; 

= prec. Hence Inartlstica’lity. 
a 2849 Poe M.t^L. Davidson Wks, 2864 111, 226 The 
rhythm lapses in the roost inartistical manner. — Long, 
felhnu, Willis, etc. ibid. 348 The prevalence of this folly 
[speaking aside) detracts as much from the acting merit of 
our drama generally, as any other inartisticality. 2869 
Eng. Mech.^’i Dec. 390/1 Minute and. .inartistical notches. 
Inarti'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
an inartistic manner ; withont conformity to the 
rales of art ; tvithoat technical skill. 

286a ‘Shirley* A'r/^CnV.vnL 348 The rude inscriptions 
on the tombs of these early Christians, . . inartistically scraped 
upon the stone. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2} V. 5 The 
externals of the scene, which are briefly and inariislically 
described, soon disappear. 2884 7 Vw« Re/. Ll. 

832/2 This last paragraph is rather inartistically drawn. 

Inasmucll (in^m/^tj), adz/, [orig. three 
words in as muck (in noiUiem ME. itt als mikel)^ 
subsequently sometimes \mtteti as two words, in 
asmuchy and now (esp. since 17th c.) as one.] 

I. In phrase Inasmuek as. 


IKATTEKTIVEIiY, 

1 . In so far as, to such a degree as, in proportion 
as, according as. 

a 2300 CVwr iJ A 19596 Sua aght all preistes mar and less, 
^ ^ in kuim es. 02380 Wvclif Serm. Scl. 
Wks. II. 206 pe popis lawes in Jils mater ben lUil worl> but 
inasmyche as ])ei ben groundid of Goddis lawe or of resoun. 
*5*^/1 n<n.sLE Platt, xxy. 40 In as moche as [Ags. Gos/. 
swa lange swa ; Wvclif as long as] ye have done it vnto 
tvon of the leest of these my brethren ; ye have done it to 
?S77 sz Patriarchs 124 In as much as his 
mind IS bent unto righteousness, he puiteth away naughii- 
ness. 2722 Fingall MSS. in lotkRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V, 212 Weare bound, inasmuch as it lyes in our power, 
to make s.ati.-;faction. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. ii. 
(J859) 32 God is only God inasmuch as he is the Moral 
Governor of a Moral World. 

2. In that; in view of the fact that ; seeing that; 
considering that ; on the ground or for the reason 
that ; since, because. 

CX386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 601, 1 haue to yow, quod 
he, ydoon trespas In as muchef^'-r. mochejas I maked yow 
aferd Whan 1 yowhenie. 1:2450 Loselich Grail xUil j6r 
For In as Moche as God he was, he Ros A^en thorwgh his 
Owne Gras. 2545 Brinklow Coin/laynt 3 b, Inasmoch as 
there is no powr but of God. 2557 'F. (Genev.) Ep. “ii], 

Euery man might f^mde him in him selfe : in asmuche as 
we are all susteined and conserued by his vertue that 
dwelleth in vs. 2607 Hieron Wks. 1. 193 He hath no iust 
cause to pleade against God ; in as much as the conscience 
of his owne deserts will stop his mouth. 1772 Wesley 
Senn. L i. § 5 Inasmuch as ‘ he was delivered for our sins 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 476 ITie recitals in the 
indenture of assignment were false, inasmuch as there never 
was any indenture of mortgage. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
iii, I am unable to reply that I am much the better for seeing 
you, Pussy, inasmuch as 1 see nothing of you. 

II. 'i‘ 3 . Without 05 ; In an equal or like degree, 
likewise. Obs. 

*7*7 Swift Circumcision E. Curll Wks. 1778 VII. 236 
The wisest man that ever was, and inasmuch the richest, 
beyond all peradventure was a Jew. 

tXna'speratei v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + L. 
asperate to make rough or fierce, after exasperate ; 
cf. Ital. inasperare (Florio), F. enasprir (Cotgr.), 
which may have served as models.] To provoke 
to cruelty or bitterness ; to exasperate, embitter, 
>599 Sandvs EuroPx Spec. (1632) 242 Their doubt of 
farther inasperating the Turke in his Cruelty, a 2639 
WoTTON \n Retig. (1685) 708 To sweeten the humours of that 
Family, not a little inaspirated by the Death of Alfonso. 
Inassi‘2nilable, d. rare. [In - 3 • so in mod. 
F.] Not assimilable, not capable of assimilation. 

2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inassimila’tion. rare. [In- 3.] Non-assi- 
milation ; failure to assimilate (food). 

2885 Alien, ff Neurol.y\. S4X It is one of the frequent 
occurrences in inassimilation that the organism is not 
uniformly welt nourished. 

Inassnageable (inaswoi‘d5ab’l), a. [f. In- s 
I ■¥assnageable, f. Assuage.] That cannot be as- 
I guaged or allayed. 

2887 G. Gissinc Thyrsa II. viii. 255 To bear the torture 
of an inassuageable desire. 

t InasstlTance. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Want 
of assurance, uncertainty. 

2624 Jackson in. Pref. a va, Their inassurance of 

life ciemall. 2675 Earl or Essex Lett. {2770) 22 Not from 
any. .unkindness or inassurance 1 have of his friendship. 
Inate, obs. form of Innate. 

Inatta'Clca'ble, d. rare. [In- 3 .] Not attack- 
able ;*that cannot be attacked; unassailable. 

283* Fraser's Mag. III. 234 The most precious, the most 
inattackable part of ihe existing system. 

Inattention (inatemjan). [In- 3 ; perh. a. F. 
inatlenlion (1701 in Hat2.-Dann.).] Want of at- 
tention; failure to attend, take heed, or fix the 
mind attentively upon any matter ; want of obser- 
vant care or notice ; heedlessness, negligence. 

2720 Tatter No. 187 F 6 The universal Indolence and 
Inattention among us to Things that concern the Publick. 
>7§9 Robertson (1823) I. t. 30 This was not 

owing to the inattention of our princes. 2793 Beddoes 
Calculus etc. 272^ He was totally misled by some inatten- 
tion in conducting his processes. 2839-40 W. Irvjnc 
Wolftrt's R. (2855) 61, I recollecicd her inattention to roy 
discourse of the preceding morning. 

b. Want of courteous personal attention, 

CX792 Hayley Let. to Cewper (in Sothefy's Catal. July 
2887), Damped by a little blank gloomy inattention from 
our great Friend. 2794 S. Williams Vermont iBj From 
the beardless countenance, and inattention of the Indian to 
the female. 

Inattentive (inatemtiv), a. [In- 3 : cf. F, in- 

attentif{\*i(}2\si Did. Acad!)^ Not attentive; not 
fixing or applying the mind steadily ; not heedful 
or observant ; negligent. 

2742 Watts Im/rov. Pliml i. xv. | 6 If we Indulge the 
frequent rise and roving of passions, vre ^shall thereby pro- 
cure an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. 2777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. iii. She will find I have not ^«n 
inattentive to her interest while living. 1784 wwfER 

VI. 220 All in sight of inattentive inan. 1838 Lmos Alice 

13 Or else Evel>*n was peculiarly tnattennve. 

b. Not rendering personal attentions; neglectful. 

2795 Burke Corr. IV. 320, I hope you will not think me 
inattentive to you. _ ^ . -- 

Inattentively (tnate*ntivli), adv. [f. prcc. 

+ -LY2.J In an inattentive manner; withont pay- 
ing attention or giring due heed ; negligently. 
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1^48 Butler Scrm. AVks. 1874 11 . .308 A kind of pre- 
judicc, to which perhaps most of us . , may inattentively be 
liable. 1779-81 Johnson L. l\. Pope Wks. IV. 41 Be- 
haviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 1839 Hallam 
Hht, LU.\\. II. V. § 12 note^ Corniani, and all the rest, must 
have read her very inattentively. 

Inatteutiveness (inate*ntivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being in- 
attentive ; want of attentiveness. 

*754. RtCHARDSON Grtvtdison (1781) VI. Ivi. 369 That in- 
attentiveness to his own figure and appeanance, which 
demonstrate the truly fine gentleman. 1785 Paley Mot\ 
Philos. V, V. (1830) 286 [The second inconvenience of a 
liturgy is] that the pe^etual repetition of the same form of 
words produces weariness and inattentiveness in the con- 
gregation. 1884 J. Parker Af'ost, Lif^ III. 12 It he.ars 
tones that have not uttered themselves to inattentiveness. 

t Inandaxity. Obs. rare. [f. L. inaudax not 
daring, timorous : cf. audacity^ Lack of boldness 
or resolution, timidity. 

1594 Constable Dutna vit. x, Such punie thoughts ,, 
whose inaudaciiie dares but b-asc conccile. 

Inaudibility (ingdlbi-lTti). [f. next + -ITT.] 
The qu.ality or condition of being inaudible ; in- 
capability of being heard. 

1821 Lamb EUa Ser. i. Old ft Ne*.v SchootnUy A whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. xWy Tyndall 
Sound vii. (1875) 272 The steamer was immediately turned 
and urged back to our host position of inaudibility. 1B70 
Daily N€“<vs 17 Feb., The female witnesses were, with one 
exception, indistinct almost to inaudibility. 

Inaudible (inp-dibU), a, [ad. L. inaitdlbiUU.^ 
f. in- (In- 3) + audtbilis Audible : cf. It. inaudibile 
(Florio, 159 S).] Not audible; not capable of 
being heard ; imperceptible to the car, 

160X Shaks. ffArf/v. lii. 41 Th' inaudible, and noise- 
lesse foot of time. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 122 As the Bullet 
moueth so swift, that it is Inuisible, so the same Swiftnesse 
of Motion maketh it Inaudible. ^1x770 C. Smart Ode 
Si. Cecilia i, Ye, that inform the tuneful spheres, Inaudible 
to mortal cars.^ 1875 Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 129 An echo 

in the room which rendered hts words inaudible. 

Inaudibly (inj-dlbli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 
In an inaudible manner, so as not to be heard. 

i7p8 WoRDsw. P. Bell in. li, He Sets down his hoofs in- 
audtbly. a 1822 Shelley 24 Its awful hush 
is felt inaudibly. 

tlnaudi^ey ci. Obs. rare"“^, [a. F. inaudiu 
(Rabelais), ad. L. inatidti-us unheard, f. in- 
(In- 3).] Unheard of, 

• X708 Mottf.ux (1737) V. 229 Your placid Life, 

here inaudite before, Repletes the Town of Lugdun. 

Inaugur (inp’g^i), v. Now rare. Also -ure. 
[a, F. ifiau^tre-r ( 14 th c. in Littr^), or ad. L. in- 
attgurdre to Inaugurate.] 

tl. irans. = Inaugurate i; also fig. Obs, 

<1x555 Latimer (Webster 1864), Inaufnircdand created 
king. X566 Painter Pal. Pleas, I. 32 (Hel is worthy to be 
inaugured with a laurel crown of folue. i 6 ti Si*eed Hist. 
Gt. Brit, IX. xxiv. § 41. 1x42 Shan, then chosen, proclaimed, 
and inaugured O’Neal^ by an old shoo cast ouer his head, 
seized vpon his Fathers inheritance. 1631 VLzws'ooxi London' s 
"pus Hon. 273 To inaugure you, in your Praelorlum seate, 
2644 H. Lesue Sentt, Bless. Judah 25 Howsoever the King 
be sometimes chosen by them, and alwayes inaugured by 
them. X706 Hearse Collect. 2 Feb. (O. H. S.) 1 . 176 Then 
3 shall beat 5, be inaugur'd in Spain. 

2. = Inaugurate v. 5. 

1890 * Annie Thomas' On the Children II. .x. x66 The 
opportunity ofinauguring the half-days of cessation from 
commercial cark and care was welcomed gladly. 

Znaugural (inp’giurSI), a, (sb.) [a. F.V/ww- 
gitral ( 17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), i. inattgnrer Xo 
Inaugurate, after L. atigstralisi] Of or pertaining 
to inauguration; forming part of the ceremony of 
inauguration or of the formal commencement of 


any course or career, 

1689 in Somers Tracts II. 332 Instances of auspicious 
inaugural hledals. 1708 Hearne Collect. 12 May (O. H. S.) 
II. 108 Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made his Inau- 
gural Speech. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (iB^p) IV. 34 
The satisfaction you express with the last inaugural 
address. 1841 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (1844) H. x. 
300 My Inaugural Lecture was so kindly received t^at it 
gives me great hopes of being able to do something. 1897 
(see iNAtfCURATioN 4]. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life of R. ly. 
Dale xii. 269 The inaugural meeting was attended by men 
of all parties. 

B. as sb. An inaugural speech or address. U.S. 
i860 Bartlett Did. Aiuer. s. v., ‘Have you read the 
President’s inaugural?’ x87x S. N, Randolph Dom. Life 
T. Jefferscni 289 He went in to deliver his inaugural. 1^ 
Century Ma^. XXVIII. 504 A few days before one of his 
inaugurals. 

-t" Inau'gurate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 -at. [ad. 
L. inaugiirdt-us, pa. pple. of hiattgurare : see 
next.] Inaugurated, ceremoniously or formally in- 
stalled into office: see next, I. t Const. as/a./>/e.) 

. 1600 Holland Livy xxvit. xxxvi. 655 Dolabella was in- 
augurat or installed king of the sacrifices.' 1644 Hammond 
Scrm. Christ's Resurr. Wks. 1683 IV. 5=9 The new state, 
to which Christ was inaugurate at his reMurection. x68i 
W. Robertson Gen. (1693) 533 That the consuls 
might be made'and inaugurate. _ _ . 

.inatlgtirate Cinp giuri't), y. [f. L. tttaugurdt-, 
ppl. stem of inaugitrare to take omens from the 
flight of birds, to consecrate or install after takmg 
such omens or auguries, f. in- (In- 2) + atigitrdre ■ 
to take auguries : see Augub sb. and n.] 


• 1. irans. To admit or induct (a person) to an 
office or dignity by a formal ceremony ; to conse- 
crate, install, invest. Also with complement. 

Warner Alh. Ritjr. xiv. Ixxxii. (1612) 344 More to 
their proper Elements inaugurated none, Than shee to hers 
hj--passcd, he to his possessed Throne. 1611 Drayton 
Poly-olb, xvit, 260 The scat on which her Kings inaucu- 
rated were, 1637-30 Row HUt. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 261 
A i^^boved to be doctorated ere they were inaugurated 
bishops. X708 OcKLEV Saracens (1848) 387 yczid..was in- 
augurated Caliph on the new moon of tlie month Rejcb. 
*7^.11URNs Let, to J. Aug., I have .. made my 

public appearance, and am solemnly inaugurated into the 
numerims clas.s. 1825 Macaulay Milton (1851) I. 22 
when Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster Hall, 
f 2. To invest (a thing) with a sacred or sup- 
posed sacred character, etc. Obs, 

1638 F. Junius 'Paint. Ancients 136 The inaugurated 
Statues ..being set up by skilfull cnchaunters in .. the 
temple, or else secretly digged in the ground, were thought 
to appease . . the Gods, and to (irotcct the Country. loui. 

The inaugurated statues, which now adays..are called 
Talisman. 

3. To make auspicious or of good augury; to 
confer solemnity or sanctity upon ; to sanctify, 
consecrate, rare. 

<1x639 WoTTON Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. (1651) 79 
Those^ beginnings of years were very propitious unto him, 
as if Kings did chuse remarkable dayes lo inaugurate their 
favours, that they may appearc acts as well of the Times, as 
9f the Will. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Disg. Sabbath i. (1848) 
7 And now succeeds the'Sabbath which inaugurates all these 
accomplishments, .. as it perfects, illustrates, and glorifies 
the wondrous Hebdomade. 

4. ‘To begin with good omens* (J.) ; to begin 
(a course of action, period of time, etc., esp. of an 
important character) with some formal ceremony 
or notable act; to commence, enter upon; to in- 
troduce, usher in ; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for ‘ begin*.) 

*755 Johnson, To Inaugurate, .. lo begin with good 
omens, to begin. tB$i Gallenca Italy i. 22 The revolution 
was to be inaugurated without .1 single deed of violence to 
any Italian, a x86i Mrs. Browning Morn, at Sea 

V, And^ sky and heaven made mighty room To inaugurate 
the vision. X865 hxviKCsrouK Zambesi xxi. 428 He would 
certainly have inaugurated a new era on the East (^oast of 
Africa- 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. v. 159 The daily 
work of the school was inaugurated and generally con- 
cluded ..with the ceremony of engaging publicly in prayer. 

6 . To initiate the public use of, introduce into 
public use by a formal opening ceremony (a statue, 
fountain, building, etc.). 

[1838 Arnold Hist, Rome I. xiil 237 The augurs were to 
attend In order to inaugurate the ground where the soldiers 
were to meet.] 1852 Lo. Cockburm yr«/. (1874) IL 282 On 
the 18*** instant, Steell’s equestrian Statue of the Duke of 
Wellington was inaugurated, as it is now the fashion to call 
such proceedings. x86x Sat. Rev. ss June 630 Then, why 
is cvei^nhing ‘inaugurated*? It is silly enough to talk 
about the ‘inauguration* of a new statue; but we have 
quite got beyond that. 

^ Erroneously explained in early Diels. 

1604 R. Cawdrev Table Aiph.t Inaugurate^ to aske 
counscll of soothsayers. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Inaugur- 
ate .. to ask counsel of the Augurcs what shall follow, to 
dedicate to soothsaying. 

Inauguration (inpgiurfJ-Jan). [ad. L. inati- 
^irdlidn-etn consecration or instalment under good 
auspices or omens, n. of action from inaugnrdrei 
cf. F. inaugnration (-arww), ( 14 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of inaugurating ; formal in- 
duction, institution, or ushering in, with auspicious 
ceremonies. 

1. Formal or ceremonial induction to an office or 
dignity; consecration, investiture, installation. 

1569 in H. Campbell Lerue Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 59 Our Soveranc Lordis coronatioun and inauguro- 
tlouu in his kingdom was ratyfeit and found gude. X57S“8S 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 56 Eusebius .. ww ap- 
pointed to celebrate with a sermon the inauguration of Co”" 
stnntinus the emperor. X627 in Crt. ff Times Chas.l (1848) 
I. 214 Dr. Bargrave’s sermon at the King’s Anniver»ry 
Inauguration, March 27. IJ752 J. Gill 7V<V«V>'yiL 143 The 
Father’s solemn inauguration of him into his kingly otiice. 
X789 A. Hamilton Wks. (x886)VII. 44 The day.. of thy 
inauguration of the President, which completed the organi- 
zation of the Constitution. 1822 J, Flint Lett. Amer. 121 
The inauguration of the professors of the university of 
Lexington occasioned much stir to-day. x86x Mill Auio- 
biog. iv, (1874) 123, I have always dated from these con- 
versations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. 

2. The formal or definite commencement or in- 
troduction of a course of action, an important era 
or period of time, etc. 

1856 Froude Hist, Eng, I. 292 To the one it was the 
advent of Antichrist, to the other the inauguration of the 
millennium. 1872 Yeats Growth Conun. 219 It was the in- 
auguration of privateering. , 

3. The formal introduction of something into 

public use with appropriate ceremonies, as the 
opening of a building or park, the imveilmg of a 
statue, fountain, etc. 4 

x86x [see Inaugurate ti.-s]. *865 A/ir// ( 7 . 31 Au|^ 
xo/i Another ludicrous perversion of a wo^ of ^ 

is the popular use of the word * inauguration . as appli 
the uncovering of a statue or a monument. 

4. attrib, usually in sense i : ^ Inaugural.^ 

16SS Wood Life 6 Feb. (O. H. S.) HI. 179 Kings in- 
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auguration aay kept very solemnly at Oxford. 1741 Mid. 
DLLTON CUtro I.vi..425 Cicero was invited to the inaueura. 
tion feast. 1771 Foote Nabcb iii. Wks. 1799 II. 314 .An 
inauguration.spcech is required. 1897 Daily News 5 Mar 
8/3 The inauguration exercises took place to-day .. Mr 
McKinley delivered his inaugural address in the open air 
in front of the Capitol. 

• U lirroneonsly explained : cf. Ifauggrate v. 

1638 PuiLLirs, Inaiigitraliotij an asking counsel of Aucures 
or Soothsayers. 

Inan^nrative (ing-giurcliv), a. rare, [f as 
Ikaugubate V. + -IVE.J Having the function of 
inaugurating ; inaugural. 

_j8S3 Mis.s Sheppard Ch. Auchester I. 317 The molher- 
sickness that is the very treblecstring of humility to many 
a hero in his inaugurative exile. x88s Illustr. Lend. News 
21 Mar. 292 She gave an inaugurative dinner. 

InauguratorCinp’giur^Uoj). [agent-noun from 
L, inaugnrdre to Inaugurate.] One who inau- 
gurates ; an introducer, initiator. 

<T X834 Coleridge cited by Worcester. 1851 J. Martineau 
Stud. Lhr. (1858)289 They have assumed, .that its agents 
and inaugu raters must have been fully cognizant of its whole 
scope and contents. x86i Hughes Tom Broxvn at Oxf\. 
(1889)4 The inauguralors of these changes had passed away. 
1877 Symonds Reuaiss. I taly^ Fine A rts 70 The inaugurator 
of the humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century, 

+ Inau'guratory, sb. Obs. [f L. inaugurdt- 
(see Inaugubatb v.) + -ory: cf laboraiory, ebser- 
vaioryi\ A place for the ceremony of inauguration. 

*665 J, 'Nv^sssStone-Heug{x^^^ 120 His whole Endeavour 
hat|i been .. to make our Antiquity designed for an In- 
auguratory of Princes. Ibid. 174 Homage was paid .. not 
in a stony Inauguratory, but on an Hill. 
Inan^ratory (inp'giuri^tari), <7. [f. as. prec. 
•f* -ORi*. J Pertaining to inauguratioji ; « Inau- 

gural. 

*775 Johnson Jottm. West. Isl.^ Si. Andre“,v 5 , 'liTi in. 
auguratory speech by the present chancellor. 1779-81 — 
L. P., Dryden Wks. III. 390 Inauguratory gratulations. 
1865 Grote Plato I. V, 178 A sort of . . inauguratory com-' 
position for the opening of his school. 

t Inau'gnrer. Obs, rare, [f. Inaugur + -EBk] 
One who inaugurates a person to an office. 

X636 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 40 Commission was given 
to try the Chapter and the Inaugurers. 1695 J. Sage The 
Article Wks. 1844 I. 261 The ordalners and inaugurers of 
the said Archbishop. 

t Inau-gurize, v. Obs. rare-°. [f In -2 + 
Augubize.J brans. To inaugurate. 

‘,6ix CoTCR., inatiguri, inaugurized, consecrated, dedi* 
cated. 

Inaxmter, van Enaukteb, in case (that). Ohs, 
■*S 5 * Robinson ir. More's Utopia i. (Arb.) 57 That 
therefore the Skottes muste be . . readie at all occasions, in 
aunters the Englishmen shoulde sturre neuer so lytle. 15^ 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic HI. xliili]. (Arb.) 134 For your 
foote atuphibrachus . , ye haue these wordes and (nany like 
to these ‘resisted, dellghtfull, reprTsall, InaQnler, enamllU 

Znaxirate rarf [ad. L. inaurat- 

its gilded, pa. pple. of inattrare, f. in- (In- 2) + 
anrdre to gild.] a. Gilded, covered with gold. 
'b,.Entom, Applied to parts having a metallic lustre. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 2B4 Inaurate.,\d\tn stria: 
or other impressed parts have a metallic splendour, zo^ 
Mayne Expos, Lex.^ Inauratus . . applied lo puls which it 
was formerly usual to gild in order to prevent their taste 
being perceived in swallowing : inaurate. 

flnaU’rate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inanrdre to gild : see prec.] irons. To gild. 

1623 CocKCRAM II, To Gild with golde, inaurate. 

Hence f laau^rated ppi. a. “Inaurate a . ; 
f inanra’tion, gilding. ... 

1623 CoCKERAM, Inauratedf gilted, or coiiered with gold. 
1706 Phillips, Jnauration (among Apothecaries), a gilding 
or covering of Pills, ..etc. with Leaf-Gold. 1727 Arbothnot 
Coins (J.), The Romans had the art of gilding - • but some 
sort of their inauration, or gilding, must have been muc 
dearer than ours. « . / T 

InaUTeole, nonce-wd. [f.lN-‘' + Aubeole/^.J 
irons. To surround with or as with an aureole. 

1897 F. Thompson Nnv Poem's 5 [Light] Did inaurcole 
All her lovely body round. . 

t InaU'Spicate, n. Obs. [ad. L. Viauspical-ns 
at which no auspices were taken, f. (IN- ; + 
anspiedtus consecrated by auguries, started wu 
good auspices ; see Auspicate.] Ill-omened, in- 

tr. VirgirsMneid.. ILat.l. W) 'Vhh 

me come burn these ships ‘U^uspicate ; For 1 Cas^nd . 
ghost in sleep saw late. 1646 bucK ATtM. 43 S 
It bore an inauspicate face, it proved of. ® /pul 

x668 R. Steele Husbandm, Calliug vii- 
raven . . is an unclean creature . . an inauspica^ 

So + Inau’spicated ppl, a. Ohs. rare • 

. 1623 CocKERAM II, Vnluckily done, iuausp/catea. 

Inauspicious (ingspi-Jus), ct. + 

PICIOUS.] Not auspicious, not of good omen , oi 
unfavourable presage, foreboding evil : ill-oraene , 
unlucky, unfortunate. , , , 

1 S 92 ShAKS. Rom. 4 Jul. V. iii. iii O hem 
the yoke of inauspicious starres From this wo 
flesh. <1x635 Naunton Fragrn. Reg 
unthriftyand inauspitious war, 1638 F/ireioJd 

V. i, On that Tre« Top an inauspicious C^ow ForcloW 
some ill to happen. x 7 « .S!«aftmb. CWr. (17^7)* J- '• 

§ x. X92 , 1 begih this inauspicious Work, which my ill Stars 
Ind you have assign’d me. 1781 Gibbon 
( 1869) I. 695 The appearances of jj. 

most inauspicious events. x8i8 D Israeli Chas. , 
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35 Many inauspicious rumours were bruited among the 
people. 1856 Arct, Expi, 11 . App. ». 310 A tardy and 
inauspicious season. 

Inatispi'oiously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an inauspicious manner ; with presage of evil. 
•1684 tr. Agrippa's Van, Arts Ixvii. 219 Unless he know 
bow to Govern his own House and Family, [he] is very' 
inauspiciously prefer’d. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 263 What had been so inauspiciously begun and so 
feebly carried on. 1884 Leeds Merc, 24 Oct. 4/4 (The 
Session] has commenced not inauspiciously. 

Inatispi'cioasitess. [f. as prec. + -ness,] 
The quality of being inauspicious j unluckiness. 

165* Gauce RIagastrom, 130 The propitiousnes.s of the 
fortunate, and inauspiciousness of the unfortunate, stars, 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxxiii. 277 The dismal in- 
auspiciousness of the Holy Days. 1727 in Bailcy vol. II. 
Hence in Todd and mod. Diets. 

Inauthentic (inpjje-ntik), a. van, [In- 3 .] 
Not authentic. Hence Inanthenti’city, inau- 
thentic character. 

1880 Mrs. BRowniiiG Lett. May (18^7) 11 . 384 The serious 
intention, hid in those mummy wrappings, is not inauthentic. 
1883 Q. Rev. July 165 Their precariousness and inauthen- 
ticiiy. 1883 H. 5 l, Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 389 
Evidence of the inauthenticily of Asser’s Life of A If red. . 

Inauthoritative (inpjjp'ritehiv), <?. [In- 3.] 
Not authoritative ; having no authority. Hence 
Znantho'ritativeness. 

x6S9 Gauden Tears Ch. 53 Ignorance and impudence, 
inability and inauthoritativeness contend which shall be 
greatest. Ibid. 281 As if all we had done . . had been 
irregular, confused, inauthoritative. 1774 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. App., Wks. 1859 I. 132 An act of Parliament had 
been passed against which act the Americans had pro- 
tested, as inauthoritative. *839 New Monthly Mag. LVI, 
275 The only^ attempt at a connected Life. .is. .anonymous, 
and inauthoritative. x88S Nature 8 Mar. 442/2 Far-reaching 
interests will not excuse inauthoritativeness [in statements]. 

t Inavai'lable, a. Obs, [In- a.] Of no avail ; 
unavailing. 

X650 Hubbert Pill Fonualily 204 All the means in the 
world are inavaileable. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace i. 8 
Without this Ipersonal application of Christ to us by the 
Spirit] all is inavailable and ineffectual to our salvation. 

Iliave*rtible« rare. [In-^.] Not averti- 
ble ; that cannot be averted. 

1885 Gosse Fr. Shahs, to Pepe^ A Javelin, ponderous, 
inavertible, lethal. 

t Inavoi'dable, a. Ofo. [In- 3 .] That can- 
not be avoided; unavoidable, inevitable. Hence 
+ Znavoi'dableneBs ; f Inavol'dably adv. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvil, 274 By reason of the 
Neerenesse and Inavoydablenesse of the EviU, 1670-98 
Lassels Voy, Italyll. 199 These waters afford innumerable 
and inavoidable wetting places. 1674 R. Godfrey InJ. 4- 
Ab, Physic las Had she not been strong enough for both 
the Disease and the Remedy, Death had inavoidably fol- 
lowed. 

ilnawe, enawe (in?-, eng-). »• rare. 
[f.lN- 3 (EN-) + AwE^i.] traits. To put in awe or 
fear ; to awe, overawe. 

1642 Sir W. Brereton Let. to Cromwell in 13/4 Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Conun. App_. j. 45 It would seem they [the 
Commissioners of Array] intend to enawe or expel our best 
ministers. 1645 — Let, to Lenthall ibid. 3x7 Unless it be so 
that Sir Francis Gamull and Sir Richard Grosvenor - . do 
enslave and inaw them hereunto. xd^S'S Ibid. 336 Many 
of the citizens [of Chester] remain still so enthralled and 
enawed as that they dare not oppose nor resist. 

I-nayled, ME. pa. pple, of Nail v. 
t Ina'Ziire, v. Obs. var. enazure : see En- 2, 

1611 Florio, fjtaszurrare, to inazure, to inblew. 
flnbalme, -baull)me, obs. ff. Embalm v. 

1611 Florio, tinbahamare, to inbalme. 

In banco : see Banco sb. 

Inbardge, variant of Imbaeoe v. 
t Inbark, obs. form of Embark v. 
i6ia Sylvester Lacrymas Lacr. 176 Wee Humbled 
Mourners may be Heav'nly Markt, In Mercies Vcssell to 
be All inbarkt. • 

Inbarn, variant of Imb.ven v. 

-j-Inbassat, -et, Inbassitour, obs. forms of 
Embassade or Embassiate, Ajibassadob. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7913 kyng made hym an 
Inbassitour. X462 Paston Lett. No. 458 II. no The Erles 
of Warrewyk, of Essex . .and other go in to Scotland of in- 
bassat, 

lllnUat, var. Ejibat (Turkish), northerly wind. 
177s R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 70 The apart- 
ments are in the upper story .. open to the sea and the 
refreshing inbat, 

Inbataii, -batell, -battel, obs. ff. Embattle v.^ 
Inbatbe, obs. form of Embathe. 
tlubay, obs, form of Embay 
a 1608 Sir F. Y^ttzComm. (1657) 36 The ordinary and ready 
way to the town lay on that side low and inbayd to the fool 
of the hilly downs. 

Inbealch : see Inbelch v. 

X'U-beatxu.ing'y vbl. sb, [f. In adv. 1 1 c + Beam- 
ing vhl. sb."] A beaming or shining in ; illumina- 
tion, irradiation. 

J. Chandler Van Ilelmont's Oriat. 290 Indeed, that 
is proper to the soul, by a singular radiation or in-beaming. 
1^2-70 SoirrH Senn. (1717) IV. 293 Boastings of new 
Lmhts, Inbeamings, and Inspirations. 

I*iib earring*, ppl, a. Sc, [f- In adv. ii a + 
hearings pres. pple. • of Bear v. (branch 111 )-] 
Intrusive, officious, meddlesome. 


x8oo Sir P. Speits xv. in Child Ballads in. Iviii. (1885) 
28/1 Then out it speaks an auld skipper. An inbearing dog 
was hee. x8o8-8o Jamieson, Inbearitig^ officious, prone to 
embrace every opportunity of ingratiating one's self, espe- 
cially by intermeddling in the affairs of others. 

• t Inbea't, v, Obs. [f. In- 1 + Beat «/.] Iratts. 
To beat in, drive in by beating. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 182 Then with a barre inbete 
hit, batte hit ofte, And playne nit rough, xdxo Holland 
Camden’s Brit, i, 319 The sandes and beach which the sea 
doth inbeate into the haven. 

Xu'beizig, inbeiug (rnbmg), [f. In adv, x i c 
+ Being vSi. jA] 

1 . The fact of being in ; existence in something 
else ; inherence, indwelling, immanence. 

x6x7 Dayrell On the Church 81 Were it not extreme 
folly. .because of this manner of enterance, to deny the in- 
being of the aforesaid men in the house? 2654 Warren 
Unbelievers 207 *Tis such an union and in-being in Christ. 
1776 J. Neill 23 Senn. 88 Believing.. [consists] in such a 
reception of them as gives them a real subsistence and in- 
being in the Soul. 1834 J. Brown Lett. Sanctific. v. 295 
Must not that be pleasant which is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a pititual inbeing in God? 

2 . Inward or essential nature ; that which a thing 
is in itself. 

x66x W. Annand Panetn Quotid. 9 God giving Lawesfor 
the inbeing of the National Church which he was then in- 
stituting. 1889 Roskin Q. of Air % 135 Men get to know 
not only their income, but their inbeing — to know them- 
selves. .what is in them, and what may be got out of them. 

fS. An indwelling being: applied to the * per- 
sons ’ of the Trinity. Obs, 

1587 Golding De Momay v. {1617) 53 In the same most 
single essence are three Persons or In-beings, a 2643 
Suckling Relig. 215 This cannot be done, but by one 
of the three Inbeings, which is the word they use loexpresse 
the Trinity by. 

t XubeTch, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- I + Belch v.'\ 
irans. To * belch * or vomit in ; to cast in. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 341 The Ocean, .is now 
so farre excluded by reason of sandy residence inbealched 
with the tides. 

I'nbemdiug*, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. ii c + Bend- 
ing vbl. sb."] A bending or curving inwards. 

x88t Mivart Cat 221 For the Unine of the lungs is but, as 
it were, a very deep and complex inbending and infolding 
of the body's external surface. 

I‘nl)e:nding, ppl. a. [f. In adv. ii a + Beni>- 
ING ppl. c.] That bends or curves inwards. 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 7 To diuide Low Holland 
from the High, which on their Easterne side Tb’ in bending 
Ocean holds from the Norfolcan lands. 

I‘al)e:ut ,//4 a. [f. In adv. 1 1 b + Bent ffl. a.] 
Bent or curved inwards ; turned or directed inwards. 

a 2588 Sidney Astr. 4- xciv, So darke..that inbent 

eyes Can scarce disceme the shape of mine owne paine. 
2623 Lisle /Elfricon O. ff N. Test. Ded., Hauing thus 
with inbent hcau'n begunne, See how this bulked^ world 
vnto thee bowes, 262$ •— Dn Bartas, Noe 251^ It is con- 
cave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent and 
out-bent. 2889 Geol. fmt. XLV. i. 252 , 1 can distinguish 
no regular markings on the inbent surfaces of the radials 
between the spines. 

In-betwee’H. [subst. or altrib, use of phr. in 
between (In adv, h Between prep, or adv.),] a. 
quasi-j^. («) An interval ; {b) A person who inter- 
venes. b. quasi-izr^/. Placed between. 

1825 Jane Austen Emma x. iti, Busy, .miking and listen- 
ing, and forming all these .schemes in the in-betweens. 28x5 
Zeluca I. 303 He’s fallen in love with Lady Naglefort, 
because shes an in-between. 2898 IVest/n. Gaz. 22 Sept. 
3/2 White or pale-coloured silk, with an in-between layer of 
chiffon. 

•I* IubvU, z'. Obs. [f. Ik-2 -i-Bill jd. 3 : cf. also 
Bill trans. To enter in a * bill ^ or list. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 391 11 . 13 lohn ^eney enformed 
me. .ye ar inbylled to be made knygtn at this Coronacion. 
In-bland, adv. phr. Obs, Sec Bland sb,^ 
Inblement, obs. form of Emblement. 
t Inbli’nd, var, of Emblind v. Obs. trasts., to 
produce blin^ess in ; to blind. 

^jets Barclay Egloges iv. (i57o> Civb/2 Such rusty 
meates inblindeth so our braync. That of our favour the 
muses have disdayne. 

*J*Inbl0W’, z'- Obs. [O'E. inbldwan, f. 1 n-} + 
Blow v.f tr. L. htjldre) inspirare. See also En- 
blow.] trans. To blow or breathe into : a. to 
inflate, puff up ; b. to inspire (also in bad sense). 
Hence t lablowa ppl. a. 

e^jS Rushiv. Gosp. John xx. 22 In-bicow on hine & ewaS 
him on-foa '3 Sone bal^an gasl. 2042 Charter in Land- 
Charters (Earle) 242 gif mnig bonne sy uppahofen & in- 
blawen on ba oferhyda b®rc Seaettredan deofles lare. 2382 
Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 6 Oon a^ens anothir be inblowjm with 
pride. Ibid. viii. 2 Solely science {gloss or kunnynge] 
uiblowib wib pride] : charite cdifieth. 2678C0DWORTH 

Ifitell. Syst. i. iii. § 29. S 34 Bewitched enthusiasts . . acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and (to 
use their own language) * in-bloivn * by it, More 

Postscr. GlanvilCs Sadducismus (»68i) 48 Whether the in- 
spired Scripture, or these inblown Buffoons, puffed up with 
nothing but ignorance. .arc to be believed. 

t Inblue-, z>. Odr. [In-*-.] /rtz«x. To 

colour blue. 

2622 Florio, Inazsurrare, tomazur^ to inWew. 
Inboard (i-nboojd), adv.^ prep., and adj\ Naut. 
[Properly a phrase, In prep. + Board sb. V : cf. 
on board, etc. For form and sense cf. inland.] 


A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or vessel ; 
also, towards the centre of the vessel. Also irattsf, 

t853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1B56) 83 It passes inboard 
*^[OHgh a block. 2863 Sat. Rev. 437 At every succes.sive 
collision the eager spectators on paddle-boxes and other 
elevated standing-points were in danger of being knocked 
off. Luckily, those who were upset managed to fall inboard. 
2894 Times 27 Mar. 1 1 Each leaf [of the Tower bridge] over- 
hangs the water jooft. The shaft or pivot on which the leaf 
hinges is placed 13ft. 310. inboard, and beyond this the short 
arm of the leaf extends 49ft. din. 2897 Kipling Seven Seas. 
Anchor Song, Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboard 
haul ! 

B. prep. Inside, within (a vessel). Cf. Aboard 
B, Board sb. 14 b. 

2864 Atkinson Grange 2 A jerked pebble fell in- 

board the fractious vessel. 

C. ad/. Situated within or towards the centre of 
the vessel; interior; in quot. 1898 said of a *sea’ 
that has washed inboard. 

ciSgo Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 226 Inboard, within the 
ship, as the inboard works, &c. 2876 C. H. Davis Polaris 
Exp. i. 29 New bulkheads and inboard works. Blackw, 
Ma^ Sept. 377 This inboard sea gurgled gently. 

f Inbo-dy, obs. var. of Embody v. 

2596 Drayton Leg. iii. 47 Whilst here my Soule inbodyed 
did abide. x6xx Florio, Incorporare, to incorporate, to 
inbodie. > ^ p » 


+ Inbo-ld, var. of Embold v. Obs., to embolden. 
a 2520 Barclay yugtirth (Pynson, ed. 2) 78 Whan he had 
assembled and inbolded with bis words these fresshe fotemen. 
+ InboTt, Obs. Also imbolt. [f. In-1 + 
Bolt V.] trans. To bolt in, fasten in with bolts. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 461 To disburden me of my irons, 
which being very hard inbolted [2682 imboltedj he could not 
Ram-verse the Wedges for a long time, 
lubond (i’nbpnd), a. Building, [f. In- 1 -f- 
Bond 13a.] Said of a brick or stone laid 
with its length across a wall (also called a header)', 
also of a wall built wholly or mainly of bricks or 
stones thus placed. 0pp. to oulbond. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil, Gloss., Inbond yambs/one, sxhond- 
stone laid in the joint of an aperture. 2864 Wcoster, In, 
bond'Stone, a stone laid lengthwise across a wall ; a header. 

tl'nborgb, inborrow. Obs. Forms: 3 in- 
borh, 2 inbort, inborej, 3 inbor(e)w©, (7 in- 
borow). [OE. inborh, -borges, f. Tk -1 + both 
security, Borrow sb,] 

1 . a. (In OE.) Security, bail. b. One who gives 
or offers security for another, a surety. 

c 2000 Ord. Dunseias c. 8 in Schmid Gesetze 362 ponne selte 
mon in-borh. nixoo Aau>5 A’rfrv. Ci>#*/ 7 c. 6 § 2 ibid. 214 ;(if 
hwa beloi^en sy, .jjonne nlman ^a |je hit to-xebyreo on 
his ®htan in-borb. ^2275 Lamb. Horn. 73 Heore god- 
faderes and heore godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et 
he cbirche dure and beo In hordes et J^e fonstan het heo 
sculen been bi-lefulle men. C2200 Trin. Colt. Horn, ly 
Here godfaderes..ben here borejeslo^cnesgode atechireche 
dure, and inborejes ate fanstone. 

2 . In phr. inboirow and otilhorrow (in 13th c, in- 
horewe and uthorewe), ‘surety in and out applied 
in 13th c. to the Earl of Dunbar, who became 
surety to the kings of England and Scotland re- 
spectively for persons permitted to pass out of the 
one realm into the other. 

* Z2X0-X2 Red Bk.Exch.XU 247 (Rolk) 562 Comes Patricius 
[de Dunbar, tenet] baroniam ce Beneleghe, ut sit inborewe 
et utborewe inter Reges Angliai et Scoti«. 2278-9 Assise 
Roll {Norlhumb,), 7 Edw. / in Cal, Docts.p’el. Scotl. (1884) 
II. 42 [The jury present that .. Earl Patrick holds his scr- 
jeanty in Northumberland by being] in-borwe et ut-borewe 
ad merk et mere [between the kingdoms). 26x0 Holland 
tr. Camden’s Brit, 8x5 In King Henrie the Third his lime 
the Baronie of Patricke Earle of Dunbar : who also as we 
read . . was Inborow and Oulborow betweene England and 
Scotland, that is to say, if I mistake it not, he was to allow 
and observe in this part, the ingresse and egresse of those 
that travailed too and fro betweene both Realmes, 


Inborn (i’nbpin),///. a. [f.lNat/y. + Born///.<i.] 
tl- Of -a pel son: Born in a place or country; 
native,’ aboriginal. Obs. 

ciooo Gemian/a (N.S.) XI. Tndigena, Inborena. 2609 
Holland Amnt. Marcell. 371 Ahc hills. .were passable for 
none but the inborne inhabitants that knew the wayes verie 
well. 1627 Speed | 20 [They] put to the sword 

(almost)euerymolherschildc of thein-borne Inhabitants. 1670 
Milton // w. Eng. 1. Wks. (1847) 476/2 Those old and inborn 
names ofsuccessive Kings. 1875 Dasent Vikings 111 . 270 , 1 
would sooner have given her to an inborn man, said the Earl. 

2 . Of a quality, etc. : Bom in a person, existing 
in him from birth ; implanted by nature; innate. 

2513 Douglas AEneis x. Pro). 07 (Comment>, Innative Is 
alsmckil to say as inborn, or that quhilk cumis til onv 
person . . throw thar forbearis. 2599 T. MfouFET] Silk- 
wormes 42 Whose inborne skil ouriront of witie controule^ 
a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valour w iii, Merit, manners. And 
in-bom virtue does it. 2725 Pope Odyss. xi:c 383 He whose 
in-bom worth his acts commend. 2872 Palcbave Ly^, 
'Poems IX With some inborn sense Of courtesy. *®74 Gar- 
J’Enter Ment. Pkys. i. vi. § i (1879) 227 •'^n inicllectual in- 
stinct inborn in Man. . _ . ^ 1 - i. 

b. Of an attribute or condition ; In orinto which 
one was born; inherited, hereditarj'. riz/r. ^ 

2826 Byron Ch. Har. m. Ixxxi, Bow d to the inborn 

a person : Tliat was born such, or 
is such by nature ; ==Bo]RnB. i h. rare. 

2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xciv^ Bequeathing iheir bwedi- 
lary rage To the new race of inborn slaves. 2878 Losw. 



ht-borrow, 
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Smith Carihnge 439 The Arab is, in a sense in which it can 
hardly be said of any European nation, an inborn gentle- 
man. 189s U'esttn. Gaz, 24 May 3/2 Every in-bom artist 
has a natural method, like the song-birds of the air. 

+ I:n-bo'rrow, v. Sc, Obs, [f. In- 1 + Bourow 
v,"] trans. To redeem from pawn. 

. *54* Aherdeen Reg. V. 17 To requir Cristene Malisoun to 
jnborrow hir kirtill quhilk sche hes lyand in wed. Ihid,y 
And requ\T him to inborrow & inquytt ane ring of gold 
quhilk he laid in wed. 

Inborrow, sb. : see Inbobgh. 

t Inbo'som, obs. var. of Embosom v, 

t 6 to Holland Cavtd^n's Brit. 11. 52 A country’ much 
mangled with many inlets and armes of the Sea inbosoming 
itsejfe with manifold commodities. 1611 Speed Theat, Gt. 
Brit, (1614) 131/2 Scotland.. inbosoming many loughes and 
inlets upon the East and West. 

I*nbOTind, a. [f. In adv, + Bound ppl. a.l ; cf. 
outbound^ Bound inward or homeward. 

18^ Outing{} 3 . S.^ XXIV. 473/1 Inbound vessels told of 
passing thesCvaliant American schooners. 

tInboTi*iid, V, Obs, [f. ]n -1 + Bound t;.] 
{rails. To inclose as a boundary ; to bound. (See 
also Embound.) 

i6oo Fairfax Tasso xvni. xx. On the greene banks which 
that faire streame inbound, Flowers and odours sweetely 
smilde and smeld. 1627 Spf.ed England v, § x Vpon the 
East Kent doth imbound it fSurreyJ. 2649 BLirtin Eng. 
Imfrin>, Ittifr, (1653) 47 Your Marsh Lands.. lye under the 
Levell of the Sea, and were it not inbounded by the banks, 
..would all return to the Sea again. 

t Inbow*, V, Obs, [{, In- 1 -t- Bow In 
Wyclif rendering L, iticurvarCy incllnare,'\ 

1 . traits. To bend into a curved or arcbed form ; 
to incurve, arch. Cf. Bow v. 9, Embow v.'^ 2. 

1382 Wyclif Isa, Hx. 8 The paihis of them inbowid [L. 
incurtfatXy 138S bowidl ben to them. 1465 Mann, ff 
Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 496 Paid, .fore inbowengeofdyvcrse 
werke. fxs*o Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 202 Radulpho 
Turret inbowyng tymber per iij dies. 2552-1625 [see In- 

BOVVED below). 

2 . To bow or bend (towards) ; to incline. 

1382 Wyclif Pf. xliv, ix Here, doyter, and see, and in- 
bowe [L, inctind\ thin Eere. Ibid. cxiv. 2 For he inbowide 
his ere to me; and in my da^is I shal inwardly clepe. 

Hence tlnbow'ed ppl, a. [cf. EmbowedJ, bent 
into an arch, curved, arched, f Inbowing 
curv’ature, .arching, arched work. 

X4S* in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 282, ij of the 
Bcmys shalbe. , inbowed with lozinggy's. Ibid.y iij sengulere 
Principalis in werkyrn^ in inbow'vng and in Scantlyon 
accorcfyng to the Principalis. 1465 Inbowenge [see i). 2552 
Huloet, Beame of a rouffe, not beynge inbowed or fretted. 
1556 in Willis & Clark Cambridge II, 564 The holle 
rooffe of ooke inbowed. 1625 Bacon Ess.y Building (Arb.) 
551 For Inbowed Windowes (Z.ii/i’rt prominentcs sive 
arcuatas], I hold them of good Vse. 

t I-niiowed, in-Tiowed, a. Ohs. [f. In adv. 
showed, pa. pple. of Bowz>.]' Bowed or bent in- 
wards or concavely. 

a 1586 SiDS’EY A rcatiia (1622) 92 He met ber full . . "With 
inbow’d bosom well for her prepared, e 2586 C'tess Pem- 
broke Ps. cxxix. iv, Filling neither reapers hand Nor the 
binders inbowd lapp. 1658 A. Fox Wurtd Surg.\\.\\\.liZ 
Neither must the in-bowed scull be opprest with Cata- 

E lasmes. Ibid, xxvii. 180 Tbere is a very small difference 
etween a Fracture and an in-bowed bone. 

So fTsibovring pf>l. a., bending inwards or con- 
cavely. 

1603 OwF-N Pembrokesh. (X891) 2 Diuerse other Inbowc- 
inge places, .where the sea occupleth a great Inlett. 

*f Iiibo*x, obs, var. of Embox v.y to enclose in 
a box. 

1596 Poxe's A. «5- M. 361/2 Thinking to finde refuge at 
the presence of the transubstantiated God of the aultar there 
caried and inboxed. 

f Inbraw'H, v. Ohs, [f. In- 2 + Brawn sb, 
or V. Cf. ittcntsl.'] traits. To cover or encase as 
with a hard skin : cf. Brawn 5. 

1576 Fleming P<7«o//. Epist. 178, I should shew my self 
inbrawnd with fooHshnes, when 1 see others usurping, .yet 
I me selfe to be so precise, as to absteine, ’ 

In-bread (i'nbred), sh. [f. In adv. + Bread.] 
Bread ‘ thrown in the extra loaf or loaves allowed 
by a baker in each dozen. Cf. baker's dozen, s.v. 
Baker 6. 

1629 Bury IFiV/f (Camden) 177 Fowre and twenty loaves 
of the said bread, wt^ the inbread allowed by the baker for 
those twoe dosens of bread, a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled^ w. the 
spirit (1867} 377 As that which we call the in-bread is given 
into the dozen, there is nothing properly paid or given for 
it, but only for the dozen. 2864 Hotten Slang Dict.y 
Bakers dozen, this consists of thirteen or fourteen ; the 
surplus number, called the inbread, being thrown in for fear 
of incurring the penalty for short weight. 

flnbread (inbre*d), v, Obs. Also en-. £f. 
In-1 or 2 + Bread.] traits. To embody in bread; 


= l3rPANE, q.v.- • t „ I 

1547 I3 ale Beti. Exam. Anne Asknve 24 At the wyll of 
the prestes, to be inpaned or inbreaded. *54® 

Masse in H. G. Dugd.ale Life App. 1. (*840)^ 8? The im- 
paning or enbreding thereof [i. e. of Christ s body). 

inbrefik (i-Dbre‘k). rare. [f. In t^v. + Break 
sb.^, after ouSbreak.^ A breaking in, irruption, in- 
vasion, forcible incursion. , ,, . 

1837 Cablvce A-r. Rez'. I. vll. x, Dphuttes and ymigny, 
masiacred at the first inbreak, have been beheaded m the 
Marble Court. 1833 Kane Grtnnell _Exp. A. (1856) 378 
The first inbreak upon our desolate circle of tee and water 


that we had experienced in ninety-nine daj's. 1879 .A. B. 
Davidson in Rxpositor 255 The inbreak of Phoenician 
idolatry. 

So I-nhreaikintr vbl. sb., a breaking in ; ppl. a., 
that breaks in. 


1651 J.Pavtsoh Brie/ yimi. Free Grace 6 Th, out-break- 
ings of corruption, the m-breakings of Satan. 18S1 H. Scott 
Holiand Lo£ac d" Bt/eiiBSs) 307 Watting, .for the inbreak- 
ing of God's tremendous Majesty. 1891 Moule .?«///. 
Cnwor. Rezf.p. ixi/2 The solemn gloom of judgment without 
the inbreaking sunshine of pardon. 

Xubreatiie (inbr/*&‘), v. [f. In- ^ -b Breathe 
V, after L. inspirare, Cf. Embreathe, Imbreathe.] 

1. trails. To breathe (something) in. lit. and Jig. 
2382 Wyclif Eeclus, iv. 12 Wisdom to his sonus inbrethede 

[1388 cnspirithl life. 1574 J. JfoNES Nat. Beginning Grow. 
Tilings 19 A nother cause is contagiousnes which the 
ambient of compassing aire powreth and inbreatbelh vpon 
those whome it doth enhiron. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 
72 They cannot inbreath into us such Icnowlcdg that shal 
^uiet and allay our. .hearts, a 2263 Byrom Fragment (R.), 
'j'hat inward, holy' thing, inbreathed then. 2873 Svaionds 
Grk. Poets x. 337 So true and delicate a spirit is inbreathed 
into the old forms. 

2 . To inspire (a person). 

2852 [see IndheatheoJ. 2883 Presh^t. Messenger 221 
A soul saved and inbreathed byJesusChnst. 1895 A. hluRRAY 
Holiest H AH All prove to us how they were inbreathed 
by that Spirit of Christ. 

3 . To draw in as breath; to inhale, inspire. 

2889 Illingworth Probl. Pain in Lux Mundi (cd, 10) 

122 He felt himself inbreathing power from on high. 

Xnbreatlied {vnbTt-tSd)^ ppl. a. [f. Ik adv. ii 
+ Breathed.] Breathed in; inspired, 

£2630 Milton At a Solemn Music 4 Wed y'our divine 
sounds, and mixed power^ employ, Dead things with in- 
breathed sense able to pierce. X85X Sir F. Palcrave 
Nonn. <5* Eng. 1. 200 The advantages which the inbreathed 
sjiirit receives. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 321 Brilliant 
with the inbreathed fancy of the North. 

Znbreather (i-nbrz’tiaj). [f. as Inbreathe + 
-er 1 .] One who inbreathes ; an inspirer. 

1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets iit. 84 and airxjc or 

* inbreather’ and ‘listener*. 1880 A. Raleigh IPay to 
City 280 The very image of the Maker, the Inbrealher, 

Xubreathing* (i'nbr/iSig), vbl. sh. [f. as prcc. 
+ -INO ^.] The action of the vb. Inbreathe ; 
breathing in ; inspiration. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxH. 16 Fro the inbrelhlnge of the 
spio’t of his woodnes. 1657 H.Piknell Philos. Reformed 
60 Man hath an Intellectual and immortal Soul, or Spirit 
by the Inbreathing of God. 2678 R. Barclay Abol. Quakers 
(1841) 263 ‘There is*, saith he, ‘some lovely and some 
desirable thing in man, which is called the in-breaihing of 
God, 0<ov*, 288a H. Scott Holland Logic fp 

Life (2885) 228 Man .. has withdrawn from him .. that 
essential inbreathing of God. 

Inbred (i’nbre^d), ppl, a. Also 7-8 im- 
bred. [f. In adv. ii +Bbed.] 

1. Bred, engendered, or produced wilhin ; innate, 
native, inherent by nature. 

<2x592 H. Smith \Pks. (1867) II. 481 O sin-bred hurt ! O 
inbred hell I Nor full, nor fasting, never well. 261a 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Not onely the Sea, 
but also all other creatures .. cannot .- subsist without a 
natural inbred salt in them. 2660 Boyle Ne^v Exf. Phys. 
Pleeh. Proem 2 Your inbred Cariosity, and love of Experi- 
mental Learning. 2738 Wesley Ps. xxxvi. viik The Pray’r 
is seal’d : We now foresee The Downfal of our inbred Foes. 
2849 Grote Greece 11. lix. (1862) V. 257 He exhorted them to 
show their inbred superiority as Donans. 

2627 Hakewill Apol, III. iv. (R.), To be wise, that 
is, to search the truth is a disposition imbred in every man. 
x^x Webster Metallogr, iv, 67 This imbred heat is 
sufficient, a 2715 Burnet Own Time (1766) L 125 Out of 
the imbred love that all men have for their native country’. 

f 2 . Bred in a place, native; in quot. 1625 as 
sb, A native. Obs. rare. 

16*5 Lisle Dh BartaSy Noe 100 The old Britton, the 
natural! Inbred of the country’, was constrained p for- 
sake it. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients Ded. A iij, This 
translation befitteth rather the native fluency of one in-bred. 
3 , (Properly in bred.) Bred in-and-in. 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 285 Sore-eyed, short- 
lived, inbred fishermen. _ 

Inbreed (inbr/’d), v. Also imbreed, [f. In- 1 
-h Breed z/.] 

1. trans. To breed, engender, or produce within. 
2599 Sandvs Europx Spec, (1632) 83 These lesuites .. 
endeavour .. to imbreed inat fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. Introd., To in- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and 
publick civility. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. *• 

(1739) 222 The first and last Heresy that ever troubled this 
Island, was imbred by Pclagius. 2847 Clough ^ Duty 
49 Perplexing these that sleep, and in their 
breeding doubt and sceptic melancholy'. 2B79 1^1. D. Con- 
way Demonol. II. iv. xxiv. 293 The Church. . not wishing to 
imbreed in the popular mind a sceptical habit. 

* 1 * 2 . To breed, bring up, or train in a course or 


action. Ohs. rare, 

2610 Holland Cmndeifs Brit. 11. 39 Inbread and nuzeled 
in warlick exercises or robberies rather. rr t j 

Zu-breedill^ (i-nbrrdiq), vbl. sb. [f. iK adv. 

+ Breeding vbl. sb.'] Breeding from animals of 
the same parentage or closely related; breeding 
in-and-in. 

c 2842 E. J. Lance Coilage Fanner, An in-breeding swn 
breaks up the inattentive keeper of dom«tic animals 2081 
J. P. Sheldon Dairy Fanning 4/2 Indreeding, . . that is, 
the breeding for a time amongst near rwations genepuy 
results mischievously on the systems and on the lertiiity’ 01 


Iisr-BY(E. 

Ihe slock. iMz S/cuidard 23 Aug. 3/1 Over-preservingand 
in-breeding are deteriorating the herds. 

t Inbri’dle, var. of Embridle v. Ohs. 

Fi-ORIOj Inbrigliare, to inbridle, to insnaffle. 

T Inbri'er, var. of Imbrier v. Obs. 

16x2 Florjo, I nfrascare, . . to intangle, to inbrier, to inbush 

T Zubri-ng, i:n-bri’ag, v. Obs. Chiefly si 
Also 4-7 imbring. Pa. t. and pple. inbrought • 
for Forms see Bring. [OE. inbringaiiy f. In- 1 +’ 
Bring ; transl, L. offerre, etc. See also Emebing.] 
Irans. To bring in {Jit. and Jig.) ; to introduce; to 
addu^; to induce, cause to come; in Sc. law, 
to bring in by legal authority, to produce in court, 
to confiscate (the goods of a condemned criminal). 

C 20OO Ags. Gosp. _Mark ii. 4 pa hi ne mihlon bine in- 
wing.in [r 1260 in bringen] for Jjasre mjenigu. rxszs Metr. 
Horn. 126 Bitakenstimquenlau imbrohtknawingofsin. 2373 
Barbour Bmce iii. 268 Thusgatlhaim confortyt the kin«’; 
And, to confort lhaim, gan Inbryng Auld story’s, e 1400 tr 
Sfcreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 81 Som-tjTne 
his Reubarb is venomous, and inbrynges deth to hem bat 
Ukys hit ouer manere. 1563 WinJet IPks. (1890) II. 21 
Quhouttiekle calamitie is inbrocht be the inductioun of 
a new doctrine.^ 2574 Itjv. R. IPardrobe (2815) roo To 
serche seik and inbrmg all our soverane lordis jowellis to 
his hienes use. 2609 Skene Reg. MaJ., Stat. Robt. Ill ^ 
Ilk Justitiar or his depute, sould cause his Clerk bring in all 
the extracts of his Justice aire.. And gif. .the saidis extracts 
are not imbrochtj that sail be imputed to them. 2619 Sir 
J. ScMPiLL Sacrilege Handl. App. 17 Paul . . proueth both 
to imbring and bind other persons after coming, to the per- 
formance of things by them then represented. 1752 J. 
Louthian Fonn of Process (ed. 2) 55 Ordain all his move- 
able Goods and Gear to be escheat, and in-brought to his 
Majesty's Use. Ibid, 127 Ye denounce them our Rebels, 
and put them to our Horn, escheat, and in-bring all their 
moveable (Joods and Gear to our Use. x8i6 Scott Old 
Mort. xxxvi. His moveable goods and gear escheat and in- 
brought to his Majesty’s use. 

Inbringer (i'nbriigaj). Now rare or Obs. 
[f. In adv. + Bringeb.J One who brings in, an 
introducer. 

*5S7'75 Diuntal Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 176 The in- 
bringaris of tlilr said Inglismen, strangers of this realme, 
wer James erle of Mortoun, lohne erle of Mar. 1623 L 
Scott Projector To Rdr, 2, I feare not what they’ bring in 
so much, as I doe the In-bringers. a 2670 Spalding Troub. 
C/mx. / (1792) I. 267 An evil patriot and special inbringer 
of thir innovations within the church, 

Z’nbrimging, vbl. sb. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Inbring + -iNG or f. In adv, + Bringing vbl, sb.] 
The action of bringing in ; importation, introduc- 
tion ; bringing in under legal warrant. 

2387 Tbevtsa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 An in-bryngynge to 
gretter knowleche in oper bookes )>at foloweji. 1470 J'c. 
Acts Jas. Illy 1 1 . 97/2 pe I nbringing of bullion in Jje Realme. 
a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1792) 1 . 292 For inbnnging 
of men to his regiment. 2693 Gaz. No. 2936/3 Another 
Proclamation . .for the better In-bringing of Their Majesties 
Excise. 2829 Scott ^01' Introd., The EarlofArgyJe s 
service., in the inbringing of MacGregor, with a great many 
of the leading men of the clan, worthily executed to death 
for their offences, is thankfully acknowledged. 

’j* Inbro'thel, t/. Obs. rare. [CCImbrothelled.] 
trans. To place in a brothel. 
x6ix Florid, Inbordellare, to inbrothell. 
f Inbro'tIier,2/. Obs.rare. [f. IN-^ + Brother-J 
trans. To admit as a brother. 

2622 Florid, Infratellarey to inbrother, 
'f'lnbro’therer, obs. form of Esibboiderer. 

1577 Fleettvood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. h. Ill- 5^ On[e] 
Hay’ward, an inbrotherer.a Servauntofmy Bo.Wentworthes. 
16x0 Cante^-b. Marriage Licences 10 July (MS.), » lUi mus 
Graues Ciuitatis Cant. Inbrotherer. ’ . -j j 

'j'inbrowd.Gd, var, ofEMBBOWDED, embroidereo. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. ztrft Inbrowdyd (t'-z'- Jnbrovvdred), 

intextus. Inbrowdyd clothe [Pynson inbrowdred),/zT^/<2. 
Inbuche, obs. form of Ambush. 

* 1 * InbU'll, var. of Embull v. Obs. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 43= 
sends Irom kynge Edwarde unto the pope for this accorde 
to be inbuilede. , -- t.y .. 

Znburning (imbfianig), ppl- Jj- LV X’ 

+ Burning ppl. a.] Burning uUhm or internally . 
2596 SpenserF. Q. IV. viii. 17 Her inbiiming wrath she 
gan abate. j ^ 

Znburst (i-nbi/Jst), sb. rare. [f. IN + 
Bukst sb. ; cf. outburst.'] A bursting m, 

JS37 CAHLYtE Fr. Rev. 1. VII. ix, Like ' ‘"a ' y 

of water ; or say rather, of inflamnl.able, self-ign S • 
1858 Masson Mtttcn I.4?4 ,Sm G. 

essential Scottish spirit into English Iiteratu . . 

Macdonald mif Cumb. II-.xx. 291, I 
for some lime for the mighty' inburst of a lovely S ' _ 

Znbu’rst, s', rare. [f. In adv. + JiunsT v.j 
intr. To burst in ; to come in with 
violence. So I'nburating vbl. sb. . 

IS40 Pihrr. T. aao in Thynne’s Ammeidv. (1665) App. i. 

83 Ther workes lay in pryson fast, dj* (i88t) 

bLe a .876 H. IosiJneli. in Butleds AWe H ^ liBSj) 
11.326 The inbursting of a cloudless bVJhe 

deal i88x Macm. Mog. XL VI. -=5 V'S 
inbursting Goths in the prorince of ^ - 

4’ Inbush, obs. variant of Ambush v., , 
cover ivith hashes, involve, entangle. 
aiS33 Ld. BEENEas Hue,, ix 25 "“,^1^ 

inbuihjd in the w-ode. j6ii Ftoxio. Injrascart, .. to in 
tangle, to inbricr, to inbush. r _»• / rf 

Zn-by(e (i-nibsiOi adv. Sc, ft' . 

In adv. + Bv adv.] In an inward direction, 



IKC. 

closer or further in towards the centre or interior 
of a house, farm, mine, etc. 

1768 Ross HcUnarc 66 (Jam.) That gate, she halds, and as 
she weer[= wore] inby She does a lass among the trees 
espy. 1825-80 Jamieson, To gae inhy, is to go from the 
door towards the fire. 1851 Greenwkll 
Northumb. Durk. 31 Inbye, in the workings, or away 
from the shaft. 1899 It^es/M.Gaz. 16 Aug. 6/3 The passage 
is rather low, and we had to ride * inby ’ (in a coal-mine]. 

b. attrib. as inbye fields (on a farm), inbye 
servant, worker, etc. 

+ Inc, pron. Obs, Forms: 1-3 inc, 2 svmc, 
sine, hinc, 3 juno, {Orm. ^unne), unk, hunke. 
[OE. inc =OS. ink, Goth, ig'qis, Oi^.ykkr, dat. and 
acc. dual of the second pers. pron. Thou. The acc. 
had in early OE. the fuller form incit, which has 
no parallel in the other Tent languages. In late 
OE. altered (app. after the nom. dual git, and the 
plur, ge, eow) to ginc, gunc, corrupted subseq, to 
nnk, Iiunk,'] 

a. You two, both of you. b. To you two. 
ciooo Ags. Go 5 f>‘ Matt. ix. 2^ Sy inc aiftyr incrun sele- 
afan. /bi(t. hlark i. 17 Ic do me \Hatlon ^nne] J>at gyt 
beoS sawla onfonde. <^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 93 Hwi iwearS 
hinc s\va bet jit dursten fondian godes. c xzoo Ormin 4^93 
Wibb unnclsennessess fule lusst, To filenn swa junne bape. 
arzz^St. Marker, ar pe hali gast, bat glit of inc baSen. 
f 1230 Hali Meid, ii Ne brec bu nawl tat sell bat seiled inc 
to gederes. a 1250 Owl «§• Night. 1733 Unk [v. r. Hunke] 
schal iiide harm and schonde. ^1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2830 Jc 
sal red Gunc boSen bringen read and sped. 

II Xuca (i’Qka). Also 6-8 Inga, 7 Ingua, Ynca. 
[Peruvian inca ‘lord, king, emperor’, also, more 
widely, ‘man of the blood royal’, the king being 
distinguished as Capa Inca, i.e. ‘ sole lord * (Garci- 
lasso de Vega, Comment, reales (1609) I. xxiv). 

(The form inga was, according to Garcilasso (himself of 
the race of Incas), a Spanish corruption.)] 

1 . The title of the emperor or king of Pern before 
its conquest by the Spaniards ; also, one of the royal 
race of Peru, descended from Manco Capac and 
Mama Ocollo. 

(1526 OvtEDo Hist. Gen.y Nal. de las Itfdias xi-vi, xvli. 
(1855), Solo al superior serior le llaman Inga.J 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. v. (1597) 27s The Prouince Peru . . yet 
vnder the Gouernement of their naturall King, which then 
was called Ingas. 1604 E. GrimstoNC tr. JD'Acosia’s 
Hist, W, Ind, iv, xli, 320 The Ingua king of Peru, 
c x 6 sa Howeel Ltd. (1650) ll.Introd. Poem a Which made 
the Indian Inca think theywere Spirits who in white sheets 
the aer did tear. 1668 H. More Div. Dial iir. xvi. (17x3) 
2X0 Those of Peru frequently sacrifice their Children for 
the success of the afiairs of their Ingua. Z777 Robertson 
Hist, Atner. (1783) III. 23 The empire of the Incas or I-ords 
of Peru. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIIi, lo/i In 1780 the Peru* 
vians took up arms against the Spaniards, under Tupac 
Amaro, an Inca. 1847 Prescott Peru (18^0) II. 143 I'he 
brows of the young inca were encircled with the imperial 
borla by the hands of his conqueror. 

2 . attrib, a. Inca Cockatoo, an adaptation of 
a German name, Inka Kakadu (cf. Reichenow, 
Vogelbilder aus fernest Zonen 1878-83), of the Pink 
or Leadbetter's Cockatoo of Australia, b. Inca 
dog, a South American species or sub-species of 
dog, Canis ingse of Tschudi. C. Inca tern, a 
species of tern (Nsenia ined)^ called also Bearded 
Tern. 

Originally described in 1826 by Lesson {Voyage de la 
Coquille, Zooiogie 731) as * Sterne des Incas ’ Sterna inca ; 
placed by Boci {tsis 1844, p. 189) in a new genus Nsrnia, 
overlooking which Jardine in 1850 proposed to name it 
/nca mystical is. 

1887 Mac Farlane in Ibis 204 There were numbers^of. .the 
beautiful slate-black Inca Tern {Narnia Inca) with its curl- 
ing while moustaches and cherry-red bill and feet. 

t Inca’binate, v. Obs. [f. In-i or 2 + Cabin 
+ -ATE 37: cf. F. encabaner.'] trans. To enclose 
as in a cabin or cabinet ; to confine, restrict. 

167* Mil. ^ Marie. Discipl., Mil. Observ. Exerc. Port ii. 
X77_ This power was incabinated within the breast of Em- 
perours, Kings and Generals. 

i* laca'g, V. Obs. rare'^^. [f. In -1 or 2 4 -Cag 
trans. To put into a cag or small cask. 
x6xx CoTCR., EttcacquS, incagged, put into a cag. 
flnca’ge, etc., obs. var. of Encage, etc. 

«iS86 Sidney Arcadia iv. Wks. 1726 II. 750 Fitly in- 
caged for death. «rxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lvii. ui, My 
soule incaged lyes with Hons brood. 

Xncalcnlability (inkredkiixlabiditi). [f. next: 
see -ITT.] The quality of being incalculable. 

*873 B. Stewart Conserv. Energy vi. § 218 Such machines 
are eminently characterized by their incalculabillty. 1892 
Standard 21 June 5/4 Mr. Gladstone’s incalculabillty is 
a danger. 

Incalculable (inkredkirHab'!), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Calculable. So in F. (17S9 in Hatz.-Barm.).] 

1 . That cannot be calculated. 

a. That cannot be reckoned up » of an amount 
or number greater than can be computed ; beyond 
calculation. 

*795 Burke .TcamV^' Wks. VII. 398 They may even in 
one year of such false policy, do mischiefs incalculable. 
xSxs \V. H. Scribbleomania 253 The mwlcuhable 

benefits derivable from education. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 28 
Ihey say his wealth is incalculable. 

b. That cannot be reckoned or determined be- 
forehand ; incapable of being estimated or forecast. 
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1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 83 Passing, with 
a rapid, eccenlrick, incalculable course, from the wildest 
anarchy to the sternest despotism. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 

I. V. 127 llirusiing himself into an incalculable position. 

2 . Of u person or his disposition : That cannot 
be reckoned upon ; such that his action cannot be 
estimated or forecast. 

1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvii. Anxiety about the 
beloved hut incalculable son. 2879 — T/ieo. Suck vi. X23 
An uncertain incalculable temper. 

IncaTculableuess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 

quality of being incalculable. 

2864 in Webster. 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck vi. 226 
Ground for bearing w'ith his diurnal incalculableness. 2B97 
Daily News 19 Feb. 5/2 It entirely falsifies the piedictions 
as to the ‘ incalculableness * of the female vote. 

lucadCTllablyf adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
an incalculable manner; to an incalculable extent ; 
beyond calculation ; more than can be computed. 

2806 Maurice Fall 0/ Mogul i. i. (fod.). The sum incal- 
culably vast demanded. 2837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 

II. _ 162 The population is advancing incalculably faster in 
Illinois than in Missouri. 

t Incariendared, pa. pple, Obs. In 7 -ered. 
[f. In- 2 + Calendar v. or sb. + -ed ^.] Entered in 
the calendar of saints; canonized. 

2622 Drayton Poly-olh. xxiv. 78 These fonre haue been for 
Saints preferd, And with their leader still doe Hue incalen- 
dered. 

Incalescence (inkale*sens). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L, inealesc-erei see Incalescent and 
-ENCE.j The action or process of becoming hot 
or warm ; rise of temperature ; heating. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ey. v. xxi. 270 Making 
no more thereof, then Seneca commendeth..that is, a sober 
incalescence and regulated sestuation from wine. 2669 
Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 254 The Incalescence of 
solid bodies struck or rubbed against one another. 2749 
Lavinoton Enthus. ptethod. ff Papists ii. 56 No 

sooner do the Inebriation and Incalescence go off, but a 
Sinking of the Spirits, a Coldness and Dullness lake Place. 
2762 Descr. S. Carolina 16 The greatest Incalescences of 
the Air, which ., I have knoum take place in Twenty-four 
or Thirty Hours, were, 29 Degrees in the Spring, 24 m the 
Summer. 

tlncale'scency. Ois. [f. as prec.: see 
•ENor.] =prec. 

. *658 J. Robinson Eudoxa vHi. 46 Though it produce an 
incalescency in the Spirits. 1^2 Hay Creation 11. (1692) 
58-9 This Inunction is useful, indeed necessary. .For pre- 
serving the ends of the Bones from an Incalescency. 

Incalescent (inkale'sent), d. "i^owrare, [ad. 
L. incalescent' tin, pres. pple. to become 

warm or hot, f. (In- 2 ) + calescire to grow 
warm.] Becoming hot or warm ,* increasing in 
warmth, lit. andy^. 

2680 Boyle Produc, Chem. Ptine. iv. 213 There are many 
learned Chymists thatlooke upon incalescent Mercuries .. 
as Chymical non-etitia. 2706 Phillips, Incalescent Mer- 
cury, a Name given by Mr. Boyle to Mercury or Quick- 
silver., which being mingled with a due Proportion of Leaf- 
Gold, or small Filings, would amalgamate, or turn to a 
Paste, and grow hot with the Gold. 2876 G. Meredith 
Beauck, Career I. xiv. 212 [His] bubbling generalizations 
. . would ascend as incalescent adjectives to the popular 
idea of the sublime. 

In-calf (iujka’f), a. Also 6 ©ncalf. [attrib. use 
of phrase in calfi see In prep. 10 b.] Of .n cow : 
That is in calf ; pregnant. So Inca’lviag^ a, ; 
IncaTver, a cow in calf. 

2556 Richmond. Wills (1853^ 90 To cverye of the sonnes 
of Kvan Haddocke..one encatf qwye. 2623 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary \n Lismore Papers (2886)1.29, I delivered him 30 
incalf cowes and vj oxen. ^ 1856 Fanneds 373 

It is their common practice to purchase incalving cows. 
2886 Leeds Merc. 22 Feb. 6/4 Not so many milch cows and . 
incalvers. 2890 Stratford-on-Avon Herald lo Dec. 6/2 
Keeping in-calf cows on the pastures in the bleak days and 
chilly nights of October and November. 

t Inca-U, V. Ohs. [f. In- i + Call v., after L. 
invoedre to call in, Invoke.] 

1 . trans. To call in; to call upon, invoke. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiii. 9 God fnii incald noghl. 
Ibid. xix. JO Here vs in day hat we inkall h«- ^ *4oo Apol, 
Loll. 95 Enchauntors . , in callun fendis to ken hem hingis, 
or to telle hem Hngis be for. 2563 WinJet Four Scoir . 
Thre Quesl. Ixxvii. Wks. 2888 I. 124 Gif we may incall the 
sanctis to pray for ws. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow ! 
Soc.) 329 After incalUng of the Lord's name. I 

b. To pray for, invoke, ‘ call down ’ {on a per- 
son). rare. 

*563 WINJET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Ixii. Wks. 2888 I. I 
1x5 I he Prophet incalHs the wraytn of God on thame. 

2 . intr. a. To call on or upon', = 1. b. To 
pray for, that. 

a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 162 That Sanctis 
should not be honored nor incalled upone. 2588 A. King 
tr. Canzsiui Cateeh. so b. Promised to al thame quha vn- 
feignedlie .sal incal on the. 2589 R- Bruce Setyu. (Wodrow 
Soc) 69 He man bow down and earnestly incall for the 
Spirit. 2592 Ibid. 202 The prophet incalled that the Sun 
should he brought back. 1663 R. Blair Autobiog. vi. 
(1848) 85 After incalling upon the name of the Lord. 

Hence tlnca*ller, one who invokes, a suppliant. 

2589 R. Bruce Serm. (Wodrow Soc) 249 Ye man be dili- 
gent incallers for mercie. 

Incailin^i vhl. sb. [See the senses.] 

+ 1 . [f. Incall -h-iNGt.] Invocation, supplication. 

X5S4 Knox Prrt^rrSel. Writ. (1845) 44 The incallings of 
such as pray without Jesus Christ arc VTun. 


IKCAKDESCENT. 

2 . [f. In adv. + Calling vbl. sb.^ The action of 
calling in ; invitation. 

2669 R. Fleming Script. (iSor) I, 280 This truth 

anent the incalling of the Gentiles. 

tlncarim, obs. var. oicncalm (see Fn- 1 3), to 
becalm. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr, Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind, 

27 bjThe Tuesdaye after .. hee was incalmed. Ibid. xxiv. 
61 b, Eight great ships, .wer incalmed. 

Incalver, Incalving: see In-calf. 
t Incameration (inktemer^i’/an). Obs. [a, 
F. incamiration = It. incamerazione, n. of action 
from F. incamirer. It. incamerare, f. in- (In- -) 
•f It. camera chamber, the papal treasury; see 
Camera 2.] Annexation to the papal domain. 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals -11. 11. 161 He oppos’d the 
Validityofthe Bull for the incameration of Castro. 2727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Incameration, in the apostolical chancery, 
the union of some land, right, or revenue to the domain of 

I the pope. 

Incamp, -ment; see Encamp, -ment. 

Incan (i-qkan), a. [f. Inca -f -an.] Pertain- 
ing to the Incas of Peru.' 

2885 Stand. Nat. Hist. VI. 216 We have no accurate 
knowledge of the Incan histo^-' earlier than the century 
before the invasion of the Spaniards, 
t Incamcred,///. G. Obs. \yax.encankered\%tQ 
Encanker under £n -1 2.] Cankered, converted 
into an ulcer or gangrene. 

I 2562 Shute Cavtbtnl s Turk. Wars 68 There appeared in 
[ the rallies of hys backe an incancred appostume, which 
I dyd. .eate hys fleshe. 

Iricandent (inkse'ndenl), rare. [f. In -2 + 

L. candeni-em Candent, after L. incandesecre.'] 
Shining white. 

2854 Dobell Balder xxiii. 1x6 Some great acropolis. 
Above the wondering eyes of ancient men . . Sent out her 
idols round the incandent hill. 

Incandesce (inksende's), v. [ad. L. incan- 
desc-ere to become warm, glow, inflame, f. in- 
(In-2) + candescere to become white.] 

1 . intr. To be or become incandescent; to glow 
with heat. Chiefly in pres. pple. Incande'ficing= 
Incandescent. 

^ 2874 Pop. Sex. Monthly Jan., The heat of the incandesc- 
ing body. 2880 Edison's U. S. Patent No. 230255 My 
electric lamp^ consists, essentially . . of an incandescing con- 
ductor of high resistance hermetically seated in a glass 
vacuum chamber. 2882 Nature XXvI. 357 I'o Jieat the 
incandescing body to an extremely high temperature. 

2 . trails. To render incandescent, cause to glow. 

2883 Sir W, Thomson in A^rt/«rtfXXVIl. 278 The activity 

of the sun’s radiation is . . sixty-seven times greater than 
that of a Swan lamp per equal area, when incandesced to 
240 candles per horse-power. 

Incandescence (inksende’sens). [f. Incan- 
descent: see -ence; so in F. (1798 in Diet. 
Acadi)'^ 

1 . The fact or condition of glowing with heat ; 
the emission of light by a body heated to a high 
temperature; the state of being incandescent. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 24 A body . . heated 
far below the intensity necessary for incandescence. 2837 
Brewster 52 Incandescence does not give to bodies 
the power of coercing the magnetic influence. x86a Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. iii. 32 Meteorites . . brought to incandescence 
by friction against the earth's atmosphere. 2881 Spottis- 
woode in Nature No. 623. 547 The Swan, the Maxim, the 
Lane-Fox, and the Edison lamps, in which the light is due 
lo the incandescence of a fine thread of carbon. 

b. trans/. Glowing or intense heat. rare. 

2849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 295 It was delightful to. 
me after the incandescence from which I had just come. 

c. iransf. Matter in a state of incandescence or 
glow. 

2853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 250 We had 
parhelia . . a mass of incandescence 22® from the sun. 2862 

M. Hopkins Hawaii 23 The descending lava presented a 
head of incandescence 200 rods in width. 

2 . fig. The slate of becoming or being * inflamed’ 
with anger or other strong feeling ; ardency, fervour. 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Incandescence, a being or waxing 
very angry, or greatly inflamed. 2882-3 W. M. Taylor in 
Schaff Extcycl. Relig. Knowl.W. 2015 Not with the earnest- 
ness of rant or roaring, but ivith that of fervid incandescence. 
2898 Daily News 17 Nqv. 5/5 An ally prone to velocity . . 
and to sudden states of incandescence. 

So Incande'sceixcy {rare), the quality or stale 
of being incandescent. 

188* Dredge's Elect, Ilium. 1. 253 A platinum wire 18 
B.W.G. and 15 feet long was raised to vivid incandesccncy. 

Incandescent (inktende-sent), a. « [ad. L. 
incandescent-em, pres. pple. of incandesc-ere to In- 
candesce : so in F. (1798 in Did. Acad.)i\ 

1 . Emitting light on account of being at a high, 
temperature ; glowing with heat. 

*7S>4 J- Hutton Philos. Light etc. 172 The incandeMicnt 
heat .. would soon ^ carried away from the ma^s of coals, 
however great. 2822 iMisoNdTr. ff Art \\. rj If the heated 
body is not luminous or incandescent, as bot voter, lor in- 
stance. 1B69 Tvsdall K.Hi Ltct. Light pie spectrtim 
of incandescent sodium-vapour consists of a bnUiant band 
on the confines of the orange and yellow. 2876 Pack Adv. 
Texi-bk. Ctol. \. 35 The hj-pothcsis of an originally mean- 

'*'b!"^?'?GIotviDg, brightly shining, brillianllp 
lurainouij. 
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*867 J, Hogg Microsc. 1, it 124 If any incandescent object 
be placed m a suitable position. 1871 B. Taylor 
( 1875) I. xxt. i8t Here gush the sparkles incandescent Like 
scattered showers of golden sand. 187a C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. xi. 228 Ihrough forest vistas, the incandescent 
snow greeted us. 

c. iransf.^ Intensely hot. rare. 

1859 Sala liy. round Cloch (1861) 8 These are the shops 
to make your incandescent coppers hiss. 

d. iechn. Applied to that form of electric light 
produced by the incandescence of a filament or 
strip of carbon : the ^low-iamp as distinguished 
from the arc light : see Aiic 5. Hence extended to 
various forms of gas and other lamps in which 
an appliance of a similar nature is used to increase 
the brightness of the flame. 

[18.^8 Times a Nov. 3/6 The Electric light, .is not a flame,' 
but is an incandescent light.] x88t Sir W. Thomson in 
Nature No. 619. 434 A Faure cell . . charged and employed 
to excite incandescent vacuum-lamps. 1894 Daily Neivs 
7 Nov. 7/3 The use of the ‘incandescent* or SVelsbach 
burners is rapidly increasing . . The leading features of the 
system are.. the incandescence of a cone or ‘mantle’ of 
filament, by which a soft, whit*, steady, and smokeless light 
is given. 1890 Incandescent gas lamps were introduced two 
years ago to light the streets of Oxford. 

2. Jig. Becoming or being warm or intense in feel- 
ing, expression, etc. ; ardent, fiery ; ‘ flaming up 

1859 I. Taylor Logic in T/teol. 340 Holy Scripture become 
resplendent x or, as one might say, incandescent ; through- 
out, and taking effect upon all minds. j88a Farrar Early 
C/ir. II. 23 As he dwells on the point his words seem to 
grow incandescent >Wlh the UTiter’s vehemence. x8^ 
l^estm. Gaz. ijVec. 2/3 The ‘incandescent passions.* of 
the Anti-Semites. 

Hence Incande’scently adv. ; also ^g. * hotly *. 

1803 Edin. Eev, II. 184 More incandescently wrong- 
headed than any body else. 

t Incane'scence. Ods. rare-<», [f. as next + 
-ENCE.] (See quot.) 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Incnnescenee^ a waxing hoary or 
white headed. 1658 in Phillips. , 

Incanescent (inkane-sent), a. rare, [fi L. 
incdnescent-em. pres. pple. of incanesc^re to become 
white, f. (In--) + canesc^e to become white, 
ednere to be white.] « Canescekt. 

1866 Ti’eas. BoUt Incanescent^ having a hoary or grey 
aspect, because of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 

tlncano-nioal, «. Oh. rare, [ly-S.] Not 
canonical ; uncanonical. 

*637 C, Dow An^v. to H. Burton 105 b, Illegall, in- 
canonicall proceedings. 1648 Herrick Hesper.^ To his 
brother Nicholas, Their large narrations, Incanonicall. 

+ Inca'aopy, -v. Obs. In 7 inoanope. [f. 
In- + Canopv ri.] trans. To inclose in or as in 
a canopy. 

1607 Walkis'gton opt. Glass x, (1664] * Incanoped and 
intrenched in this darksome misty Cloud of Ignorance. 

XncanOTis (ink^**nss), a. Bot, [f. L. incdU'Us 
hoary + -ous.] Hoary with white pubescence. 

1864 Webster cites A. Gray. 

t IlXCa*llt, "V- Obs. [ad. L, incanid^re to chant, 
make incantation, charm, enchant, bewitch, f. f/r- 
(In- 2 ) to sing, chant.] a. iutr. To use 
incantation or enchantment, b. traits. To enchant, 
charm. Hence Inca'nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 35 All vayn and craftye 
scyences. .exorcising, incanting, & conjuring. 1658 Brom- 
HALU Treat. Specters i. 38 They .. have lesse incanting 
amongst them then formerly. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 306 With incanting voices, . . poesy, mirth, and wine, 
raising the sport commonly to admiration. * 

f Incantate, v. Obs. rare “ £f. ppl. stem of 

X». iticantdre'. see prec.] =prec. 

X623 CocKERAM II, To Charme, Incantaie, 

Xncantatiou (inkKnti?*'j3n). [a. F. incanta- 
tion (13th c. in Godef. Compl.'), ad. L. incantation- 
tm, n. of action from incantarc ; see Inoant.] 

The use of a formula of words spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect ; the utterance of a 
spell or charm ; more widely. The use of magical, 
ceremonies or arts ; magic, sorcery, enchantment. 

1390 Gower Conp III. 45 With nigromaunce he wolde 
assaile To make his incantacion. 1527 Andrew Brttnsvjyke's 
Distyll, Waters D j. It is good dronke for them that hath 
«aten or hath in his body any incantacyon. 1616 Chapman 
Jfomers Hymne to Hermes 75 Thy vertue . . Gainst Great- 
yll-causlng incantation, To serue as for a Lance, Or Amulet. 
1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. i. ii. (R.), Aledtcine was. 
always joined with magick ; no remedy was administered 
without mysterious ceremonyand incantation. 2862 Burton 
Bk, (1863) 315 Like the demons of old summoned by 

incantation.^ * . 

b. with pi. An instance of this ; coucr. a magical 
formula chanted or spoken, or (more widely) any 
act or ceremony performed, to produce a magical 
effect; a spell, charm. 

24X2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troyi. ii. (MS. Digby 230) If. 31/1 
Oethes he Kyng wt ful greet laboure Made kepe it by incan- 
taciouns. « 2535 MoRE Let. Frith K ij b, To stoppe euery 
cood mannes cares from suchevngracyouse incantacyons as 
rin-s mannes reasons be, 2602 Warner Alb.Eiig.xx. Ixvii. 
(1612) 286 Loues Incantations so did he with hlahce such 
iefie. 2672 SibT. Browne 6 Amulets, Spells, 
.Sigils, and Incantations, practised m other Diseases. 2774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 2772, 15. The old women, when they 
undertake a cure, mumble cert.mn rhythmical incantations. 
a 2854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. vi. (1878) 195 Jbe magic of 
4 hc dark incantations of Shakspeare s tvitchczaft. 
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Inoantator (i’nfcmntrktaa). rare. [a. L. inca/t- 
tator, agent-noun from incantarc: see Incaki.] 
One who uses incantation ; an enchanter. ■' 

1447 Bok^uam Seyntys (Roxb.) 85 Julyan aiioon to the 
incantatour 1 hy craft he icyde is not worth a nykke. i6s6 
tncantafor, a charmer or enchanter. 
1885 A. Stf.wabt £en Neva iy Glencoe I. 8 We have to bee 
the incantator not to direct the rats to the Lochaher shore 

Incantatory (inkre-ntalari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -OEy.] Using, or of the nature of, incan- 
tation. 

1646 Sir T. Browke Pseud. Ef. i. iii. sa Fortune tellers, 
Jumers,^ Oeomancers, and the like incantatory impostors. 
ibid. I. IV. 16 Amulets, charms, and all incanlator\» applica- 
lions. 2888 Harper's Mag. Aug. 332/2 U is wild, barbaric, 
**|c^tatory — it is a monstrous music.i! conjuration. 

T Xnca^uter. Obs. rare. [f. Jkcant v. + -eh l.] 
*» Incantator. 

2829 Examiner 500A Tlie flapping of great wings from a 
gigantic demon hovering over the incanters. 

Incanton (inku^ mpn), 7/. [f. In- 2 + Canton- 
sb.\ irons. To make into or admit as a canton, 
2705 Addison Italy, Switzerland 517 When the Cantons 
of Bern and Zurich propos'd, at a general Diet, the In- 
corporating Geneva in the Number of the Cantons, the 
Roman CathoUck Party.. propos'd at the same lime the In- 
cantoning of Constance, as a Counterpoise. 

Incapallility (ink?pabi-liti). [f. next + -lTY.] 
The quality or condition of being incapable ; in- 
capacity, inability, incompetence : see the adj. 

263* Sherwood, Incapabilitie, or xncapablenesse. a 2642 
Suckling (J.), You have nothing to urge but a kind of in- 
capability in yourself to the service. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Reji. (1848) 372 An absolute Incapability of Love. 2793 
HoLcnoFT tr. Lavatcr's Physiogn. xlv. 228 There are 
capabilities and incapabilitin in the countenance. x868 
Mill Eng. J^ Irel. 42 The difficulty of governing Ireland 
lies entirely in our own minds; it is an incapability of 
understanding. 

Xnca^abld (ink^'-pab*!), a. (sh.) [ad. med.L. 
incapdbtHsy f. in- (In-^1) + capdbilis Capable. 
(F, incapable is known from 1517 (Hatz.-I)arm.); 
capable in Eng. from c 1 560.)] 

I. Not capable ; the opposite of capable. 
d*l. Unable to take in, receive, contain, hold,. or 
keep. Const, of. Obs. 

c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. cxiii, Incapable of more, repleat with 
you. My most true minde thus maketh mine eye vntrue. 2628 
Hoodes Thncyd. (2822) 2 Attica being incapable of them 
itself, they sent out colonies into loma. 2683 D. A. Art 
Converse 104 The Mobility of their Spirits, and the 
Volubility of their Tongues, make them incapable of a 
Secret. 2842 L. Hunt Seer (2864} s This dandy would be 
incapable of his own wealth. 

t b. Unable to receive or take calmly, put up 
with, or endure ; impatient or intolerant of. Obs. 

2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. Pref., Men of my con- 
dition may be as incapable of affronts as hopeless of their 
reparations, 2712 Steele Sped. No. 438 p 4 Your Temper 
is Wanton, and incapable of the least Pain. 

2 . Unable or unfit to receive so as to be affected 
or influenced by; not open to or susceptible of; 
unable to ‘ take in ’ so as to realize, insensible to. 
Const, of Obs. or arch. 

2602 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Comnnv. (1603) 64 Plato 
deemed the Cyrenians incapable of discipline, by reason of 
their long prosperitie. 2602 Shaks. Ham, iv. vii. 179 As 
one incapable of her owne distresse. 2644 Quarles 
Barnabas y- B. (1851) ii Lotri, wherein am I more incapable 
of thy indignation {than Babel's proud king]? 2683 Sir W. 
SoAMES Vc. Boilean's Art Poetry Decrepit age; — In- 
capable of pleasures j’outh abuse, In others blames what 
age does him refuse. 2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 81 
If he refuse this, he is incapable of science. 

3 . Of such a nature, or in such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of; not admitting or suscep- 
tible of. Const. of\ also formerly with inf 

Equivalent to 'that cannot* with an infinitive passive; 
e. g. incapable 0/ measurement, or incapable of being 
that cannot be measured*. 

17x2 Budcell No. 401 p 3 His Person .. might .. 

make him believe himself not incapable to be beloved. 2748 
A nsoiis Voy. n. viii. 2^ The pearl oyster . . was incapable 
of being eaten. 2872 B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 289 Un- 
avoidable Joss of beat which is incapable of accurate 
measurement. 2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 430 Per- 

manent, and incapable of being lost. 

4 . Not having the capacity, power, or fitness for 
a specified function, action, etc.; unable. Const, 
of’, also formerly with inf. 

With verbal nouns, or infinilix'cs, equivalent to ‘ that 
cannot ' with an infinitive active; c.g. incapable^ 0/ aspira- 
iioitf or incapable of aspirings* that cannot aspire 
2620 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. iix Of temporal royalties rie 
thinks me now incapable. 26x2 — Wint, T. iv- xv* 4o8 is 
not your Father growne incapeable Of reasonable anajTesr 
2674 tr. SekeffeVs Hist. Lakand 34 Their understanding 
. . incapable of discerning between true and falp. 2702 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxix. III. 224 A claim, winch they were 
incapable of supporting, either by reason, or by arms. 2703 
Hist. Miss Baltimores L 279 , 1 ^'-as almost incapable to 

utter a syllable. 2839 Haleam Hist. Lit. 1. in- §95 la* 
capable, in the infancy of criticism, todiscern authentic trom 
spurious writings. 184a Mrs. Carlyle Zc//. 1 - f am 
still incapable of much exertion. 289S Boohman Oct. 22/2 
Louts [XIV.].. was also quite incapable of appreciating 
genius in others. . . j -i. 

L, In a good sense: Not having the ^pravity, 
effronter}', ormoml weakness fora specified act, etc. 

I 7 S 5 Young 'Centaur ii. Wks. 2757 IV, 136 The wortd . . 
was incapable of so great a guilt. 2828 Scott F. M. Per. 
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xxvij, My foes .. have laid things to my charge whereof I 
am mcapable, even in thought. 2870 Bryant Iliad I v 

*47 I he valiant Diomede replied, Incapable of fear. 

6. absol. Destitute of, or deficient in, ordinary 
capacity or natural ability; incompetent; without 
natural qualification. 

In phr, drunk and incapable (in police reports), i.e. so 
drunk as to be incapable of taking care bf himself. 

*594 Shaks. Rick. ///, ii. ii. 18 Incapeable, and shallow 
Innocents, You cannot guesse who caus'd your Fathers 
death. 2623 CocKERAsr, which cannot conceiue 
a foole. 28|9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 158 That the 
finances might not be ruined by incap.able and inexperienced 
Papists. 2883 C. J. Wills mod. Persia 239 In a few da\*s 
he was found, .drunk and incapable in the street. 

6. Not having some external, esp. legal, qualifica- 
tion; not legally qualified or entitled; disqualified. 
Const, of ; also formerly with inf. 

1652 Hobbes Zrz'rVrM. 11. xix. xoo I’hey are incapable of 
Election of any new hlonarch. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 
495/ 8 The Jews .. are in most, if not all, Places incapable 
of either Lands or Offices. 2769^ Resol.Ho. Commons Feb., 
John Wilkes Esq • . . was and is incapable of being elected a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament. 28x8 Halum 
Mid. Ages{\Z^^) 1. 199 Incapable of property, and destitute 
of redress. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. HI. 518 That 
every person who . . should presume to take any such office 
..should be for life incapable of holding any public employ- 
ment whatever. 

II. 1 7 . In passive sense = med.L. incapabilh 
that cannot be taken in or comprehended : That 
cannot be received or apprehended. Const, to. 
Obs. rare. 

259* Sylvester Du Barias i. i. 162 God, of himselfe, in- 
capable to sense In's Works reueales him I’our intelligence. 
a 2625 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. Introd., 
God is incapable to sense, yet he makes himself, .visible in 
bis works. 

A thoroughly incompetent person; one 
without capacity or ability. 

2809 Bentham Plan Pari. Reform (2817) 25 Many 
opulent, and thence idle incapables .. crowd the list. 2838 
L\tton Alice xi, iv, Saxingham and his friends were 
imbeciles — incapables, 2862 J.' G. Sheppard Fall Rome 
vii. 360 The guidance of an Incapable like Radagaslus. 

Inca’pableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
qnality of being incapable; incapability. 

2632 Sherwood, Incapabilitie or incapableness. >642 
Rogers Naaman 4 Our incapablenesse of holy things. 2659 
R. Avtendm. Bible 403 Nor to be understood oncly 
according to the dulness or incapableness of the hearer. 
2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture (i 86 i) 95 An incapable- 
ness of being dazzled or frightened. 

Inca’pably, [f.as prec.-H-LY^.] a. In 
an mcapable or incompetent manner, b. To such ' 
a degree as to be incapable (in phr. incapably 
drunk : see Incapable 5). 

184S Worcester cites lEestm. Rev. 1896 Daily Nnvs 
29 Sept, 2/6 She was found incapably drunk in Roselull- 
ro.nd. 

t Incapa'cifyi v. Obs. rare. ..[f. L. iiicapcix^ 
incapdci- + -TX: ci. capaci/j'.] ssiNCAPACirATf:. 

2683 E. Hookah Pref Ep.Pordage's Mystic Div. lol hen 
are you utterly incapacified as to the Concerns of these 
Mysteries and Sublimities. . t • 

Incapacious (inkape^'Jas), a. [ 1 . L. tneapax, 
incapdet- + -ous ; cf. It. incapace and Capacious.] 
Not capacious ; the opposite of capacious. 

1 . Not of sufficient size to take in or contain 
something; not having space or room, b. Ivot 
able to contain much; not spacious or roomy; 
naiTow, limited. (Jit. andy^.) 

263s Pagitt Christianogr. App. xi These my Letters are in- 
capacious for mee to set downe at large the reasons. 200 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 4 The 
of narrow and incapacious sense. 
that are made little and incapacious cannot cnlaige 
thoughts to take in any great compass of times or thing 

2 . Unable to comprehend or apprehend ; not 

having mental capacity for something. Const, oj, 
also formerly with inf b. absol. Deficient m 
mental capacity or ability. .. 

1627 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel }\. ». Can art 
be .so dim-sighted, learned sir? I did not tln.nh her so in- 
capacious. 1625 Bi*. iVIouNTAGU Afp. Cxsar ix, 1. , ^ 

them into popular earesand capacities, inrapacious n , j 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves u. Jxm. 293 Mature has^doom d 
him among the incapacious and silly. 2652 W. R, , ' 
Infant-Baptism 20 [He] was incapacious *0 comprehena a 
ri.l. or law. 1836 Landor Peric. 4- Aef, Wks. .8^6 II. 4o. 
The minds of them all. .however incapacious, are carnea to 
the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. _ 

Hence Xucapa'cionsness, the quality of be g 
incapacious, want of cap.icity. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Johnson, Todd, eta 

Incapacitate (inkapx-sittfh), v. [i* 

CITY -1- -ATE 3 : cf. capacitate.] . 

1 . trans. To deprive of capacity ; to render in- 
capable ; to disqualify, unfit. Const, jor, T J 

.TO Th.ro B - Unlv^ 
and depravation upon Mans Nature, that dMS I P 
him for the Fruition of God. i6^G. Har'E' d 
xii. 137 They are . . incapacitated of digesting the ?l™omous 
humours into flesh. I7»7 Swift passed , 

Which raiglit .. incapacitate her to give re.id> anu ap 
answers. JS30 Herscuei. Stud. Nnl. Pl‘d.pt ^ „ 

incapacitates us from reasoning, and almost from ousem 
tion ! .877 S. Cox Salv. Mundt vil./iSrS) 15R A reuard 
which his evil qualities and defects incapacitated him 10 
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receive. i88a Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece ^ Pal. 254 
My lameness does not incapacitate me. .for the work of the 
day school. 

Z. To deprive of legal capacity ; to disqualify 
in law. 

1657 Cromwell Sp. at Apr. in Carlyle, You have in- 
capacitated public Preachers from sitting in Parliament; 
t6S7 in MagiL Coll, yas. II (O. H. S.) 222 The order 
for incapacitating the late Fellows . .was read. 1765 Black- 
stone Coinm. I. 162 A minor was incapacitated . . from 
sitting in either house, by the law and custom of parliament. 
1885 Law Rep. 2p Ch. Div. 548 The death of one of two 
trustees does not incapacitate the other trustee from giving 
a good .►•eceipt for trust funds paid to him.' 

Hence Incaps* citated, Incapa*citatinff ///. a^s. 
17B3 Johnson Lei. to Reynolds 12 Apr. in Bos^vell, Ifyou 
couidjrocure the revocation of this incapacitating Edict. 
1805 Eugenia de Acto^ Nuns 0/ Desert II. 73 The inca- 
pacitated situation of hjs servant. i8xx Henry ^ Isabella 
II. 59 Many instances of daughters supporting incapacitated 
parents. 1879 Geo. Eliot Tltto. Such\\. 37 To Iook always 
from overhead at the crowd of one's fellow-raen must be in 
many ways incapacitating. 

Incapacitation (inkapDssite^'Jan), [n, of ac- 
tion f. Incapacitate-] The action of incapacitat- 
ing or fact of being incapacitated ; the rendering or 
being rendered incapable ; disqualification. 

a. general : cf. prec. i. 

J7M G. Walker Senn. II. xix. 82 An mcapacitation for 
the happiness of heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxi. 8 
A wily wit defeated Pays in scandalous incapacitation, 

b. legal : cf. prec. 2 . 

1770 Burke Pres. Disconi. Wks. 1S42 I. 143 If they suffer 
this power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they have 
utterly perverted every other power of the house of 
commons. X77i Junius Lett. xx. 93 note. The house of 
Commons .. exceeded their boasted precedent of the expul- 
sion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. (1864) II. 385 A public sign of 
their incapacitation for secular business. 

aitrib, x8o6 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. IV. 210 Mr. 
Belsham applauds the clergy-incapacitation act. 

Incapacity (inkapas-stti). [ad. F. incatacili 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. incapacity- (Horio, 
1 59S) : see In- 3 and Capacity.] 

1. Want of capacity j inability, powerlessness ; in- 
competence, natural disqualification ; incapability. 
Also with an and;)/., an instance of this. 

x6li Florio, Incnpacitiiy incapacity, vncapablenesse. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iti. i. lo^ Wee doe not conceive 
.* any such intolerable inc^acityin the organs of divers 
^her Quadrupedes. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 141 
The Lord Conway ,, for age and incapacity, was at last 
removed from the Secretary’s office. 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 456 F 2 The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick. 
1781 Gibbon Deel. F. xxi, (1869) I. 589 His incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his jiresumption. xBig Shelley 
Cenn n, ii. The eldest son of a rich nobleman Is heir to all 
hts incapacities. 1873 Hamerton Intell, Li/ex. v. (1875) 
391 Cerebral fatigue leading to temporary incapacity. 

b. Const, t^ifor, or inf . : cf. Incapabi/K. 

^ a x66s J. Goodwin Pilled w. the Spirit (1867) 27 An utter 
incapacity of receiving the Spirit. x68x Luttrell Brief 
Rcl. (1857) I. 131 The incapacity of the emperor to hinder 
It. X736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 100 Through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themselves. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hay, The incapacity of 
actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions of them, 
x8s6 Olmsted Slave States 130 Feeling their own in- 
capacity to lake care of themselves. 

c. Inability to take, receive, or deal with in some 
way. Const, of, for. 

rt 1653 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) ^^5 He brings .. a 
church into an incapacity of sacraments. 1685 Glanvill 
Def. Pain Dogtn. p. v, I fell into a violent feavour, which 
long detain'd me in -an incapacity for matter of such a 
nature. 1896 Allhiii's Sysi. Med. I. 411 Digestive in- 
CMacity for starch and milky food, 

2. Legal disqualification, disability: with and 
an instance of this, a disqualification or dis- 
ability. 

1648 Art. Peace c. 8 That all Incapacities imposed upon 
the Natives of this Kingdom, .be taken away by Act to be 
passed in the said Parliament. x68 . in Somers Tracts 1 . 
272 Persons of great Consideration and Credit .. lying 
at present under an Incapacity. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 257 There is one more incapacity of taking by descent. 
*850 Merivale Rom. Emp. I1865) I. iv. 289 The laws .. 
inflicted upon him civil incapacity to the fullest extent, 
tlnca’pital, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
capital ; not punishable with death. 

1^43 (////r) Remonstrance of . . poore distressed Prisoners 
..committed for debt and other incapitall offences. 

+ Incapon, 21, Ohs. rare. [f. In- ~ + Capon 21.] 
irans. To castrate. 

i6ti Florio, Incaponito, incaponed, guelded. 

Xncapsulate (inkfle*psit/1^5t), v. Also en-. 
[f. In- - + L, capsula small chest or box, capsule 
+ -ATE 3 .] irans. To enclose in a capsule. 

s 874 joNEs & SiEV. Pailtol. Anal. led. 2) 150 The tumours 
are sometimes clearly defined and incapsulated. 1876 
Duhrinc Dis. SJi’iu 26 A membrane encapsulating the 
corpuscle. 

Hence Inca'psulating' ppl. a. : applied fg. to 
certain languages in which modifying elements are 
inserted in the body of a word. 

x868 Max Muller Stratiftc. Lang. 22 The infixing or in- 
capsulating languages are but a variety of the affixing 
class. 

Incapsulation (inkjepsi«I^*j3n). Also en-, 

[n. of action from prec.] The action or process 


of incapsulating; enclosure in a capsule. Alsoj(%;, 
in relation to languages ; cf. prec. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. viiL 172 Every subordinate 
clause being inserted in the main one by a species of 
inca|?sulatIon. x86t T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 3) 
49 The encapsulation of Pliesconia Charon . . presented 
analogous phenomena. i888 Lancet 30 June 1288/1 lln 
cancer] Encapsulation means not only the surrounding of 
the growth by a capsule which consists of the cellular tissue 
which formerly occupied the site now occupied by the 
tumour, but also of the blood vessels. 

Inca'ptivate, H. rare. Also en-. [f. ppl. 
stem of raed.L. incaptivare, f. in- (In- 3 ') + late 
L. captivare to Captivate: cf. It. incattivare 
(Florio).] irans. To .take captive, bring into cap- 
tivity. 

x6ti Florio, IncatHuare, to encaptiuate. 1683 Tryon 
IPay to Health 563 That man should so prodigiously de- 
grade, dishonour and incaptivate himself. 1771 T. Hull 
Hist, Sir IP, Harrington J. 233 The radiant beams of your 
encaptis-ating splendor. x88* Ogilvie (Annandale), Eii‘ 
captivate. 

Ineaptive : see Encaptive. 
t Ilica*rcer, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. incarc&er 
(1508 in Hatz.-Darm.), toxMtr encarcerer (1392 in 
Du Cange), ad. med.L. incarcerdre to imprison, f. 
in- (In- 5 i) + career prison, jail.] = Incarcerate v. 

c 1620 Z, Boyd Zion's Florvers (1855) 23, I..Incarc’rd lye 
within this floating In. 

Incarcerate (inka*JSerA),>^/. arch. [ad. 
med.L. incarcerdt-ns, pa. pple. of incarcerdre : see 
prec.] Incarcerated, imprisoned; confined, shut 
in. (Formerly constr. also as pa. pple. of next.) 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb ) 48 They lose their goodes with 
oute mercy. And their boddics to be incarcerate. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St, Androis Pref. 31 Tane and mcarcerat, kepit heir 
and there. 1647 H. More Song ^Soul m. mi. x, While in 
this muddy world incarcerate They He. 175* J. Louthian 
Form ofProcesstfi^. 2)1.61 The Committer.. shall order bis 
Liberation, or discharge his Imprisonment, if not incar- 
cerate. 1827 H. Coleridge (1833) I. 85 Breathes the 
mephitic and incarcerate fog. 1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous 
I. X. 285 Many, .layincarcerate years after they had satisfied 
the Demands of their Creditors. 

Incarcerate (inka*JscKit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. incarcerdre : see Incabcer and -ate s.] 

1 . tram. To shut up in prison ; to put in con- 
finement; to imprison. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus n. 342 Tratour, I sail thy corps 
Incarcerate. 1637-50 Row /f/fA ( Wodrow Soc.) 238 

Mr. Andro Melvill, by great moyen.. obtained leave that 
a servant should be incarcerated with him in the Tower. 
1654 in W. Ross Aherdour If Incltcohne xi. (1885) 329 The 
Session desires the Baiijie to cause apprehend and In- 
carcerate presently Margaret Currie. 1833 L Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 57 We were incarcerated a whole day in 
the prison. 

2 . fig. To shut up as in prison ; to confine. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) 1 . 216 What is it 

. , to incarcerate the Liberty of the Subject under the Iron 
and weighty Chains of an Arbitra^ Government? 1665 
G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plague 9 Those dense bodies 
easily incarcerate the infected air. 

Hence Inca'rcerated ppLa., imprisoned; spec, 
in Path., variously used of a strangulated, ob- 
structed, or othenvise irreducible hernia and of a , 
retained placenta ; Inca'rcerating’ ppl. a., that in- 
carcerates, imprisoning. 

X742 Young Nt. Tk, iv. 665 From nature’s continent . , 
this little isle of life, This dark, incarcerating colony. Divides 
us, 1783 Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. 76 Evepf symptom 
which attends an incarcerated rupture. Ibid. x86 The 
operation for the incarcerated bubonocele. i8**-34 Good's 
Study Med. {ed. 4) IV. 65 A troublesome phimosis cither of 
the strangulating or inrarceraling kind. 18*3 Bentham 
Not Paul 19 The sweeping and incarcerating commission 
he had been intrusted urith by the rulers. 1883 19/A Cent. 
May 878 The incarcerating creditor was compelled to allow 
him a daily aliment. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hernia, xn- 
Crtrcera/e<f,.. variously explained byauthors. It is used by 
some. .as strangulated; by others, to signify. .an obslrucled 
hernia ; and by others, to denote a hernia which has become 
irreducible in consequence of thickening of, or fatty deposit 
in, the enclosed omentum or mesentery, 

lucarceration (inkajser^-pn). [a. F. incar- 
ciration (I3-I4th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. incar- 
cerdiiSn-em imprisonment, n. of action from L. in- 
carcerdre : see prec.] The action of incarcerating 
or fact of being incarcerated ; imprisonment. 

1536 Bellenden On/i. Scot, (1821) 1 . 179 Be langseiknes 
and malancoly, quhilk he tuke for bis incarceration, a 1649 
DrUmm. of Hawth. Jas. I Wks. (1711) 4 He thought by 
gentle incarcerations to have restrained their malice. 1803 
Syd. Smith Whs. (1869) 31 Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons, incarceration has become not only 
healthy but elegant. 2855 MiSsCobbe /«/«*/. 117 The 

deprivation of Personal Freedom constitutes.. an incarcera- 
tion of the Soul. 

b. Path. Obstinate constriction or strangulation 
of a hernia (see Incabceb.\ti:d) ; retention of the 
placenta in parturition. 

1826 Cooper 461 The..simpleobstruclion of a hernia, 

is essentially different from incarceration, or strangulation. 

Incarcerator (inkauser^^t^j), [Agent-noun 
in L. form from med.tM incarcerdre to Ikcarceb- 
ATE.] One who incarcerates or imprisons. 

1820 J. Ci.Ei.Mio Rise Glasgow Bs Fees Paid by the In- 
carcerator to the Jailor. 1869 Pall Mall C. 19 Aug. 10 
I’he amnesty is not a greater relief to the incarcerated than 
to the incarcerator. 


f IncaTdinate, o. Obs. Used humorously as a 
blunder for incarnate: 

1601 Shaks. Twel. AT. V. i. 185 We tooke him for a 
Coward, but bee’s the verie diuell incardinate. 

Incardinate (inkaudineit), V. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. incardinare to institute into an eccle- 
siastical benefice, f, in- (In- -) + cardo, catxiin-em 
hinge, cardittdlis a chief presbyter, a Cardinal,] 
traits, a. To institute as principal priest, deacon, 
etc. at a particular church or place (see Cardinalis 
and Incardinare in Du Cange) ; in qiiot. 1609 ex- 
plained etymologically, b. To institute to a car- 
dinalship, raise to the rank of cardinal. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Ans^v. Hameless Caik, 7 A dignitie 
lihat of Cardinal] denominated .. as being Incardinated fit 
is Gregories word) that is Mortized or riueted to a Church, 
as a hinge to a dore. [17*5 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, \-jih 
C. I. II. ill, 42 He who had a right to succeed was called 
hicardinatus', whereas he who had a Church in present was 
said to be Ordinatus,'] xB6a Hook Lives Ab/s, 11 . xii. 663 
When he had accepted the office of Cardinal, but before he 
was incardinated. x88*-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
I. 403 Pope Pius V finally confined the title [cardinal] 
formerly applied somewhat vaguely to all priests appointed 
at a cathedral church. .to such among the clergy of the city 
of Rome as had been ‘ incardinated ' by the Pope himself. 
So Zncardina’tlon, institution or formal incor- 
poration. 

1897 Guhlin Rev. Oct. 483 A tribal badge, symbol of in- 
cardination in the sept. 

t Incare/ssing, ///. a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
The opposite of caressing ; treating coldly or 
harshly. 

x6o8 AIacHin Dumb Knt. in, From this reproch, this 
incarressing humour Hath taught my soule a new philo- 
Sophie. 

Incarial (iqke«*rial), a, [f, mod.L. type *iu- 
edri-usy or *incdri’Sy f. Inca (like L. aqndrius, 
contrdriusy or familidris, stelldris) + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

2863 Intell, Observer \\\, 229 Ascending the Cordillera, 
Incarial ruins will be met with continually. 2877 E. G. 
Squier Prn/ (1878) 454 The procession of Corpus Christi, 
in which the Incarial family, in regal native costume, take 
parL 

Incarmiued (mkaumind), ppl. a. [f. In- 8 + 
Carmine sb. + -ed k] Imbued with carmine ; dyed 
carmine or deep crimson, 

1863 D. G. My Farm of Ed^cwood sto Rosy 

cheeks and incarniined arms do not belong to the heroines 
of her dreams. 


'Incam (inkaun), v. Also 6 en», [a. F. im 
earner in Hatz.-Darm.), ad.L. incarndre{^th 
c.) to make flesh, f. in- (In- 2) + caiyty earn- flesh.] 

1 . irans. To cover with flesh, cause flesh to grow 
upon or in, heal over (a wound or sore). 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg, 122 Leie aboute ^e wounde, .a 
defensifof bole armonyak. .aftirward tncarne it.hat i> to scie 
brynge ouer fleisch, & aftirward consowde. 2543 Tkahbron 
Vigas Chirurg, 11. ix. 23 Than ye must mundifye the place, 
and incame it, and seale it up. 262* Woodall 
Wks. (1653) 31 This unguent doth digest and incarn wounds 
and ulcers. 2750 Phil. Trans. XL^IL 94 The wound was 
thoroughly deterged, incarned, and ..cicatrized. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 21 . 519 Here however the hollows 
are not incarned or filled-up with a new material. 

b. absol. To cause flesh to grow ; to induce 
healing. 

2542 K. Copland Guydon's Fonn. Sivb, Ley it on with 
lowe, and a playster, for it drj’elh, encarneth, and con- 
forteth. 1694 Westmacott Script, Herb. lo Another 
oyntment that doth digest, mundify, and incarn. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1772) Diet., Epulotica, Medicines 
that incarn and clcatrize.- 

c. inlr. To become covered with flesh, to heal. 
2689 Moyle Sen Chyrurg. n. x. 57 You will know how it 

incarns by a reddish speck, which you will see on the end of 
your Tent when you take it out. 1776 /’/iiV. Trans. LXVI. 
438 As the wound incarned, the. .discharge lessened daily. 
2822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 43 Incoming and 
cicatrizing easily. 

2 . To embody in flesh, to incarnate, rare. 

2563 (see Incarned]. 1882 L, Wingfif.ld Gehenna 11 . vii. 
221 Next time that you’re re-incarned, you’ll be a Bj'ron. 
Hence Inca*rning vbl. sb. tsnd ppl. a. 

■ 2722 Quincy tr. Hodges' Pla^e Lond. 200 Incarning is 
gradually to be effected and the Ulcer slowly healed oyer. 
18x3 J. Thomson Lect. lufatn. 611 To use several rnedica- 
ments more or less humecting, digesting, deterging, incam- 
ing or desiccative, to the sundrj* ourni parts. 
IllC 3 <r 3 ia.dilie (inkaunadin, -ain), a. and sb. 
arch. Also 7 -in. [a. F. incarnadin, -ine {i6th 
c.), ad. It. incarnadino, var. of incamatino carna- 
tion, flesh-colonr, deriv. of incarnate iNCAvnNATE.J 
A. adj. Properly, Flesh-coloured, carnation, pale 
red or pink ; but (b.) also used for various shades 
of crimson or blood-red (cf. Cabn.^tion -) ; m mod. 
use sometimes = Blood-stained (from Shaks. Ilacb. 
II. ii; 62 : see Incarnadine t/.). 

IS9X Sylvester Du Barias i. v. 609 Her 

of feathers (mixed fine) Of orient Azure and inarnadine. 

2640 Lovelace Poems. To my Lady H. 

white satin upper coat of Cut Phillii-<l 

nadin Has vet a body (and of flesh) wilhin. 2658 PHlLLlf^ 

Incafuadincolmr, a flesh colour, or the 

Rose. 02872 in A E. L«« Columbus, I. 

710 The colS ranged from a deep crimson to a light or pale 

incarnadine. 


UTCARTTADINE. 

b. 1810 Bybon Mar.Fal. iii. ii. 5™ You’ll, .calmly w.ash 
those hands incarnadine, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., 

Htsverj’ fore head was incarnadine, 
xl^ Watts-Dunton in Aihenxum i8 Aug. 225/1 And 
^ black wings are glowing incarnadine From Dover 
chffs to Gravelines tower With sparks— with fiery flakes, a 
ruddy shower On breeze and brine I 

B, sb. Flesh -colour, blush colour; also, a crim- 
son or blood-red colour (see A). 

1622 Peacham Covifl. Gent, (1661) 155 Incarnadine, or 
flesh colour. 1735^ Sewel Dutch Diet. (ed. 3), lioogrood^ 
^rnation*colour, incarnadine. xBzo Byron ^Air, iv. 
ii. I.J7 No Barbaric blood can reconcile us now Unto that 
horrible incarnadine, 1865 Trench Gust. Adolphus i. 49 
To take the rich incarnadine of blood. 

I]ica‘rxiadine» arch. Also erron. incar- 
sardine, [f. prec.] tratis. To dye or tinge with 
incarnadine (see prec.) ; to redden. 

Properly^ to make flesh-coloured or carnation ; but from 
Shakspere onw’ard associated with the colour of blood. 

x6os Shaks. /lArrA ir. il. 62 This my Hand will rather 
The multitudinous Seas incarnardine, Making the Greene, 
one Red. 0:1639 Carew Poems Wks. {1824) 85 A fourth 
[shall] incarnadine Thy rosie cheeke. 1791 Cowpfr Iliad 
XI. 480 His blood the glebe Incarnadines. 1831 L. Ritchie 
Capt. Conspirator in Remevibrance 144 The yellow oil- 
flower, incarnardined with gorgeous poppies, fluttered In 
the waving wind. 1845 Loser. The painted 

oriel of the West Whose panes . .the sunken sun incarnadines, 
x866 CosiNGTON ^neid vr. 176 War, dreadful war, and 
Tiber flood I see incarnadined with blood. 

Jig. ^1879 Farrar St. Patdix. (1893)08 Not the only blood 
of which the stains had incarnadined nis conscience. 

Hence IncaTnadined ppl. a. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Sen Witch Glas Llyn II. 
170 The fierce reflection glowed on the incarnadined waters 
of the Clowdoc. 

Incarnalize, var. of Encarnalize v. 
Incarnate (inkaun^), a. [ad. L. incamdt-m 
made flesh (common in 4th c. in Christian Avriters), 
pa. pple. of incarjidre: see Incarn. In sense 3 
corresp. to F. incartiat^ -ate, It. incarnato incar- 
nate, flesh-coloured.] 

1 . Clothed or invested with flesh ; embodied in 
flesh ; in a human (or animal) bodily form. a. Of 
a person, soul, or spirit. (Sometimes const, as 
pa.ppU.y esp. when used of Christ.) 

In phr. rt devil incarnate^ applied ^hyperbolically to a 
person (cf. Devil sb, 4', the true meaning is often more or 
less lost sight of, and the adj. becomes nearly ss ' out-and- 
out*, 'arrant'. 

*395 Purvey Remenstr. (1851) 53 A sone of perdteioun, 
ana a devil incamat othir in flesh. 1420 Hocclex’e De 
Reg. Princ. 3333 Mercy Crist caused to ben incarnate. 1494 
Fabvan Ckron. iii. iiii. 34 In the season that he was Kynge 
our Sauyour Crtste Ihesus was incamat of that moste 
blcssyd virgyne our I-ady. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks. X3xs/x By his goinge fro the father, was noth>Tige 
ment, but his beynge incarnate in the worlde. *548-9 
(Mar.) Bh. Com, Prayer^ Commun. (Nicene Creed), And 
was incarnate by the holy Ghoste, of the Virgin Mary. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. IL § 2 The nature of God .« in the 
onely person of the Sonne is incarnate. 1609 Rowlands 
Ktiaue 0/ Clubbes 31 Incarnate deulls, such as do Assume 
a humane shape. x6x2-x5 Bp. YLkLi^Contempl.^ N. T. i.ii, 
That God should be incarnate of a virgin w'as an .abasement 
of His maiestie, and an exaltation of the creature beyond 
all example. 1738 Wesley Ps. ii. li, And slay th* incar- 
nate Deity. 1820 Scott Abbot xvii, Whether there be a 
devil incarnate in you or no. *831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 1. 
iv. (1872) 21 You look on him almost with a shudder, as on 
some incarnate Mephistopheles. ^ *896 Gladstone Will §2 
Commending myself to the infinite ^mercies of God in the 
Incarnate Son as my only and sufficient hope. 

b! Of a quality or other abstraction : Embodied 
in human form ; impersonated. 

(In quot. /Z1652 in extended sense: Put into a form 
adapted to human nature or comprehension ; expressed 
‘after the manner of men'.) 

c X532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1056 We jugc her 
a thought or understandynge incarnate. <1x652 J. Smith 
Sel. Disc, vi. 183 Divine truth becomes many times in 
Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume our rude con- 
ceptions. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (185S) 27 The jjuack 
is a Falsehood Incarnate. X874 Green Short Hist. ii. | 2. 

64 Liberty and independence itself seemed incarnate in his 
[the Confe^or’s] name. x88o Ouida Moths III. 269 In his 
eyes Vere was purity incarnate. 

c. Vaguely used : Enshrined. 

<11533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) NniiJ, 
The hertes incarnate in loue are lytiel satisfied with syluer. 
1871 Tvlor Prim, Cult. II. 98 To remain incarnate in the 
memory of friends is something. 

^ Erron. used, as if f. In -3 (=not). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) V. 46 (D.), I fear _ 
nothing that devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do ; 
against a virtue so established. 

1 2. Consisting of flesh ; fleshy, Ohs. rare. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gmllemcau'e Fr. Chinirg. isb/i All in- 
carnate or fleshye partes of the bodye. 

3 . Flesh-coloured; light pink or crimson. Ohs. 
esc. in Bei. as a rendering of L. incamatus. 

a Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) Nnivb, 
Well ralowred face, incarnate tethe, ruddye lyppe^ tSS* 
in Strype Fed. Mem. (1721) II. xiv. 359, 4 Yards of Turkey 
silk incarnate. ts«7 Stuart Let. m Lamartines 

M. Stand App. (1839) m Send.to roe half elle of incamat 
Satin. 1578 Lyte DaJeens l. xm. 21 Butler burre. .putteth 
forth a hollow stalke of a span ions, set mil of small in- 
carnate floures at the toppe. 1636 Blount Gtessegr s.v. L.. 
camattan. An Incarnate colour is a Camati^ colour, a 
flesh color, or of the colour of our Damask Rose. 1791 
W. Bartrmi Cardtna 204 The 

carnate colour. 1839 Darwin Ong. Sfec. iv. (1861) 99 The 
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common red and incarnate Ae>\a%{TrsfoUum /ratenseznd 
incamatuni). 

Hence Inca-mately adv., in a bodily form. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aar. Leigh vi. 46 Freedom’s self . . 
Fixed in a feudal form incarnatcly To suit out ways of 
thought and reverence. ^ 

Incarnate (inkauncit), v. Also 6 en-. [f. 
prec., or f. ppl. stem of L. incamare : see lifCAKlf.J 

1 . trans. 'To render incarnate ; to embody in 

In fass. to be embodied; to assume, or 
exist in, a bodily (esp., a human) form. 

IS33 Tindalt. AwAferu/ZuTv/ Wks. (Parker Soc.) HI. 24s 
They believed in Christ to be incarnated, and to suffer 
death, a 1556 CrANMer iFks. (Parker Soc.) I. 74 We say, 
lh.at they [fathers and prophets of the old testament] did 
eat his body and drink his blood, although he was not yet 
born nor incarnated. 1598 Barckley Pelie. Man ni. (1603) 
227 That old Serpent. .c.an by God's sufferance . . incarnate 
jumselfe, or possesse infants. Ibid, iv. 317 An English man 
italianated is a devil incarnated. 1624 Donne Serm, ii. 16, 
I mu.st not ask why God took this way to incarnate his Son. 
*7x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. 1. (1841) I, 20 He incarnated, 
by a miraculous birth, the divine nature into the human. 1844 
Marc. Fuller Wom. igih C, (1862) 18 The All-Sustaining 
incarnated himself to guard, .the destinies of this world. 

2. Irans/^. a.nd a. Toput into, express or ex- 
hibit m, a concrete or definite form ; to realize, 
actualize, embody (an idea or other abstraction^ 

*59 * Harincton Orl. Pur. 1. Iviii, There shall no foolish 
plaints, nor famed ire Hinder me to encarnat my desire, 
1856 Kingsley Misc.f Froudds Hist, Fng, II. 74 Forces 
which wc can no more stop, by shrieks at their absurdity, 
from incarnating themselves m actual blood, and misery, 
and horror than [etc.]. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 9 A political 
doctrine, .expecting to be incarnated in institutions. 1885 
Clooo Myths 4 Dr. 1. vii. 122 The ennobling qualities in- 
carnated in some hero, .meet with admiring response, 
b. To exhibit (in oneself) in bodily or human 
form ; to be the living embodiment or type of; to 
impersonate, embody (a quality, etc.). 

x8o6 R. Cumbcrlano Metni (T.), If quick conception, 
true^ discrimination, and the happy faculty of incarnating 
the idea of his poet, are properties es.^ential in the .. com- 
position of a great. .actor. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 
395 The truest artist .. must be he who incarnates best the 
age’s artistic tendencies. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. ft., Cath. 
React, (1898) VII. x. 85 This friar incarnated the Venetian 
spirit. 

*i*c. To cause to exist, or represent as existing, 
in a particular mode of being, or as a part of some- 
thing else. t<i* To entertain as an indwelling 
presence ; to enshrine. Ohs, 

X643 Milton Divorce ii, iii. Nay this Is . . to incamat sin 
into the unpuntshtng and well pleas'd will of God. a 

Hymns Festiv, Poet. Wk^ 1721 1. 2x3 0 may I thee 
incarnate in my Heart. 

1 3 - To canse flesh to grow upon or in (a wound 
or sore); to heal over: — Incakn i. Oh, 

X543 Traheron Figo's Chirterg. n. H. 26 After mundiflea- 
tion ye must incarnate the place, after thy.s forme. XS77 
Frampton yojjull Nerves 11. (1596)38 The Tabaco .. doth 
make them [wounds] cleane, and incarnate them. x6x6 
SuRFL. & Markk. Country Fartne 223 The other Ointment 
is better to incarnate and consolidate all sorts of wounds. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Lucatellus Balsant, It is 
used externally to deterge and incarnate green Wounds and 
Ulcers. 

fb. ahsoi, — Incarn I b. Ohs, 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. ii. 13 Thys Unguent . . incarnateth 
verye well. x686 W. Harris tr. Le7nerj5 Course Chym. 
(ed. 3) 628 Its Tincture . . is dlscutient, detersive, good 
against Gangrenes, and to incarnate. 

V T c. intr. for rejl, = Incahn i c. Ohs, 

1^4-7 J. Molins Anat. Obs. (1896) 17 As the adjacent 
parts mundified, soe it incarnated. 1759 Sterne T r. Shandy 
II. V, hly uncle Toby’s wound >vas near well .. the surgeon 
. , told him, 'twas just beginning to incarnate, 

1 4 . To make fleshly or carnal ; to degrade from 
spiritual nature, despiritualize. Obs. 

x6^ Milton P. L. ix. 166 That I .. am now constrained 
Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial siime. This essenre to 
incarnate and imbrute, <i 1683^ Whichcote Apkorisms^ 
Bad men [study] to incarnate their souls. 

F 5 . To enclose or insert in the flesh. Obs, rare, 
1662 J. Chandler Fan Helmcnfs Oriat, 2B2 They cut 
off part of the garment, that they may inc.'imate a thread or 
rag thereof, within the skin of the forehead of every one 
that is bitten by a mad dog. ^ 

6. To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 

1882 Playfair in Macm, Mag. XLV. 335 As is said in the 
west, it is cheaper to ' incarnate * Indian corn [i. e. by feed- 
ing cattle with it] than to send that bulky grain by ran ways. 

Hence Inca’mated^/. a . ; Inca'rnating vbl, sb. 
VJidi ppl. a. (in various senses of the verb). 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Psl., Qnicun^ue vult. Of the 
incarnating of Christ, our Ix>rd, believe aright. xS7 ° Baker 
yeivell of Health 148 a, In every incarnating and closnig 
togyther and healing. 1597 A. M. tr. Guilletiuans Fr. 
Chirurg. 12/x That newe incarnated fleshe, which, after the 
trepaninge, groweth Iherin. Ibid. 

medicamentes. x^i Flavel Fount.' Life v. 14 He hath 
laid the foundation thereof so deep, 

his own Son. X872 Ooida Genl. ^Mchmakinga^n^Ji^ 

72 Little Fay was delightful-for all the world like a bn of 
incarnated sunshine. *878 Bayne Punt. Vj ® .“t 
love of romantic young men for their incarnated ideals. 

Incarnation (inkiunF'-/an). [a. _F. 

tion, in rath c. Norman F. incamaciun 
Thaun),'ad. late L. incarnSlidn-em (in Hilary, 
Jerome, Ambrose,etc.),n. of action from incaniaro-. . 
see iNOAnir.J ' 


INCARNATION. 

1 . The action of incarnating or fact of being in- 
carnated or ‘ made flesh ’ ; a becoming incarnate • 
investiture or embodiment in flesh ; assamption of’ 
or existence in, a bodily (esp. human) form. ’ 

a. . s/>ec. of Christ, or of God in Christ. Often 
absol. the Incarnation. (The earliest and still the 
prevalent sense. In early use often in reference to 
the Christian era: the date of the incarnation or 
birth of Christ.) 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 197 pe vif>e [age] was fram dauid 
to be transmigracion Of babiloyne and Jie sixl^e to be incar- 
nacion. Pal was vorte god was ibore. 1382 Wyclif Isa 
Oen. Frol., The principal entent of the profetis is to declare 
the mysterie of Cristis incarnacioun, passioun, resunec- 
cioun, ascensioun, and the comyng to the general doom. 
7<r X400 626 pe yheer after be Incarnacione, Vyf 

hundred fourty & two. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxAn. 146 
pai trowe wele pe incarnacioun of Criste. X477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 123 He was borne after the Incarnacion of 
oure lord ij. c. yeres. X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
179 b, The preemynence of his moost gracyous incarn.uyon. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ii. § 3 Taking .. our fle.sh, and 
by his incarnation making it his owne flesh. x6s3 Walton 
Angler 1. 13 Angling is much more ancient then the in- 
carnation of our Saviour. X726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 1. 251 
We are to take notice, that Dionysius, called E.riguus, was 
the Author of this JEra. five hundred Years after Christ, 
from which time they began to reckon from the Nativity or 
Incarnation of Christ, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 12S It is 
said, The Word tvas made whence we speak of the 
/ nenmaiion of our Blessed Lord, i. e. * His taking on Him 
our Flesh ’. 

b. In general sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. i. 274 The woman being 
formed out of the rib, was once removed from earth, and 
framed from that element under incarnation. 1684 T. Bur- 
net Th, Earth i. 301 The incarnation, as I may so say, of 
a spiritual substance, is to me a kind of standing miracle. 
X84X Emerson Meth. W<z/. Wks.(Bohn)IL 227 The thoughts 
he delights to utter are the reason of his incarnation. 1858 
Sears A than. 111. iii. 272 The reader will here distinguish 
carefully between two things — between the resurrection 
and the redneanustion of the dead. 

c. _/%: The putting into, or assumption of, a 
concrete or definite form ; ' embodiment*. ? Ohs. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 274 Before the birth or incar^ 
nationaswe may gay of Philosophy. 1648 Herrick 
Julia's^ Picture^ How am I ravish’d, when I do but see 
'I'he painter’s art in thy sciography ? If so, how much more 
shall I dote thereon, when once he gives it incarnaiion.^ 

2 . concr, a. A body, person, or form in which 
a soul, spirit, or deity is incarnated ; an incarnate 
or embodied form {of), 

X742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1341 When shal( my soul her in- 
carnation quit, And . . Obtain her Apotheosis in Thee ? 1836 
Emerson Nature^ Spirit Wks. (Bohn) IL 167 The world., 
is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God. 1841 Elphik- 
STONE Hist. Ind. I. iv. 167 Vishnu and Siva.. and their 
incarnations now attract almost all the religious veneration 
of the Hindfls. 1843 Po^^V Cycl. XXVI. 387/1 The other 
Avataras, descents or incarnations ofVishn’u. Ibid.^ His 
first incarnation was that of a fish. 1899 Sayce Early Israel 
V, z8i The line of the Pharaohs, the incarnations of the 
Sun-God. 

b. A person in whom some quality, attribute, 
principle, etc. is exhibited in a bodily form ; a 
living type or representative, embodiment, imper- 
sonation (^ a quality, etc.). 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire X26 Blue-Bear^ that 
incarnation of juvenile romance. 1847 Lewes Hid. Philos, 
(1867) II. 551 Great men are the incarnations of the spirit 
of the age. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, in. iv, You incarnauon 
of sauciness. 1874 Stubbs C<i«r/. Hist, william 

Rufus .. a foul incarnation of selfishness In its most abhor- 
rent form. , ... 

c. Loosely or by extension : A thing in wnicn 

some quality, etc. is typically represented or exhi- 
bited ; an embodiment (^). , 

Z821 Shelley /J rfhnaw’xlii, Splendours, and Glooms, and 
glimmering Incarnations Of hopes and fears, and pphgn 
Phantasies. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xui. 
(1878) 244 The grounds about the Hall seemed me incam. • 
tion of a summer which had taken years to, ripen lo per- 
fection. 

fS. Conception (in the womb). Ohs. rare. 

1548-^7 Thomas Ital. Dict.Jncarnadone, the Jnwrnation 
or engenderyng tyme. 1683 Tryon Way^ to Health 3 Th 
quality that doth predominate in the Spirit at the incarn • 
tion and Birth, that very same property doth carry ine 
upper Dominion in the Bwy. ’ 

4 . The formation or growth of new flesh upon 
or in a wound or sore; healing up; granulation. 
Also concr. A growth of new flesh. ^ 

X544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) Pij, '7'!' r’A" 

fication and incarnation, even as in other kmde. / P 
stumes. X699F////. Trans. XXI.4o3‘lheextern.Tl comain^ 
parts of the Neck began now to unite by j 

1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. U. These were soon coicrcd 

with an incarnation. *822-34 

18 From this period the process of incarnation c • 

6, Flesh-colour, carnation ; a pigment or aje oi 
this colour. Oh. or arcA. . „ 

ci.Sj F. F. Mise. (Warton ClubI 73 For an inc.nmacion, 

. ^ . . .V ' 1 


^1485 Jf. Js. jilisc. (vvanon ciuoi 73 ^ , • 

take sable and saffrone and rede lede, ^nd m > make 
ivelle togedjTe. 1573 drt of Limning 8 b. If V™ 'V' 
IncamatTons for vSs«, or a ffeshly coionr for Ima.es. 
1821 Byeon Cain in. i, His little cheeks, In ihelr pure 


or as adj. Flesh-coloured, Ugl't P'"'^ • 
= IxcAnNATE d. 3. Oh. Oi arch. . . 

. 1562 Tuenee Herbal 11. 116 b, Damaske 
roses, muske roses. i6sa Uecciiaet Je-.vel Wks. (183*1 -t 


INCARNATIONIST. 
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IWCBITD. 


A pair of incarnation velvet slippers, 1672 Phil. Tratvs. 
VII. 5T;rs The Dying of Wool of an Incarnation colour, 
with a kind of Moss growing in Malta. 

1 6. The plant Cabnation. Obs. 

1533 Turner Lihellus A nj a, Herba qwam uernacula lin* 
gua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer, aut an Incarna- 
cyon. 

Hence Incarna’tioixist, a believer in an incarna- 
tion. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 223 The new Incarna* 
tionists of Johanna Southcote. 

Incamative (inkaunativ), <z. and sb. [a. obs. 
H. incamalif, •we (early i6th c.), * flesh-bringings, 
flesh-breeding" (Cotgr.), ad. med.L. tncarftdlwus, 
It. incarttativo (Florio), f. as Incarnate v. +*-ive,] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of incarning; promoting 
the growth of flesh in a wound or sore. 

c^^rMLanfranc's Cirnrg. 153 Medicyns comfortatiuis & in- 
carnatiuis [MS- , 5 . Incarnatyfes]. Ibia. 342 Regeneratiue, & 
incarnatiue [medicines], & facientes carnem nasci, ben oon to 
seie. x^i K,Covi.MiD Guydo7t'sQuest. Ckirnrg. Ljb, There 
ben thre maners. One is incarnatyue and it competeth to 
newe woundes, and fractures. 1563 T. GAVzAntidol. i. ix. 6 
i\Iedicines incarnatiue, which doe also ingender fieshe. 16x4 
T. Adams Devirs Banquet 329 Your exulcerated sore? 
cannot bee healed with incamative salues. 1694 Salmon 
Bate's Dis^. r. (1713) 312/2 Mercury is the Balsam of Na- 
ture, in which is an incamative and regenerative Vertue. 

1 2. Humorously or blunderingly used for incar- 
nate (here = ^ arrant * : see Incabnate a. i, note'). 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking^ Glasze \- Whs. (Rildg.l 
1 19/2 Paltry ! ..why, you incarnati%’e knave, what are you 
that you speak petty treason ? '' 

B. sb. An incamative medicine or application ; 
see A. I. 

1568 Skeyne The Pesi[\%^ 43 Curatiuis and incamatiues 
succedis. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chynirg. viii. 36 To 
Vlcers already mundified, it is best to use Incarnatives. 
X720 Becket in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 53 He scraped it with 
an Instrument for several Days, and drest it with Incarna- 
tives, designing to have ingendred Flesh on it. 

t luca'rued, ///. a. Obs. [f. Incarn v.'\ - 
Incarnate. 

^ 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers Ivi, The duke of Glocestre that 
incarncd devyll. 1871 T. H; Noyes Hymns Mod. Man, 
Relig.'Love xiii. Prating That Godhead zncarned ever trod 
The bye-paths of our pitiful Planet. 

Incamifiea*tion, rare^^. *= Incarnation i. 

1864 in Webster. 

tlnca*rry,v- Obs. [f. In- ^ -i- Carry z/.] trans. 
To carry or convey in ; to mingle, mix. 

Z48S St, Albans, Her. Dva, Theys armis ar calde 
watteri : for Ij. colowris ar incariet oon m to an other by 
the maner of water trobulde w' s^nde. 164^ in Swayne 
Sarum Churckw. Ace. (,1896) 324 Carying and incarying the 
Organ Pipes xs. 

t Inca’rve, v. Obs. rare. Also en-. [f. In -2 
s= En- ^ 3 -Y Carve v."] trans. To carve in or upon 
something ; to engrave. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (i88x) 22 Encarving 
characters of memorie. s6os DANtCL Queen's Arcadia v. 
ii, He had incaru’d a woful Elegy. *6x5 — Hytnen's Tri. 
wks. (17x7) 13X, I found incarv’d, and fair incarv’d, these 
Words : Thy Sylvia, Thirsis, lives; and is return'd. 
Incase, -ment, var. of Encase, -ment. 
tinca’sk,?'. [f.lN-^or2 + CA8KjA] trans, 
a. To put into, or as into, a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. 

x6ix CoTCR., En/usti, inpiped, or incasked. i6xz Shelton 
Quix. I. lu. xiiu 256 Then did hee incaske his pate in his hat, 
which was so broad, as it might seme him excellently for 
a Quitasoll. 

Xncast (i'nkast), sb. local, [f. vbl. phrase cast 
f«.] Something ‘ thrown in ' ; a quantity of some 
commodity given in addition to the exact measure. 

1798 R. Douglas Agric. Svrv. Roxb. .5* Selkirk 357 It is 
still usual in several places to give a pound of incast, as it is 
here called, to every stone of wool, and a fleece to every 
pack sold. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), Incast 
(Roxb. & Selkirksh.), a pound in a stone of wool, and a 
fleece in a pack, usually given above measure, 
t Inca'St, V. Obs. [f. In-^ +Cast v."] trans. 
To cast or throw in ; fig. to suggest. Hence f I‘xi- 
caating vbl. sb., throwing in ; suggestion. 

1398 Trevisa DeP. R.\. xxiv. (14951 132 Somtyme 

hoorsnes of 'the ihrote fallith by incastynge of powdre. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxi, Yf they 
fcle ony stiryng wylhin by thyncastyng of thenmyc, of 
elles fro wythout of ony of the deuylles prophets whiche 
men callen sothsayers. 1469 Sc. Acts Tas, III (1597) § 34 
The said poynding for mailles and annualles, vn-castmg and 
out-casting of tennentes, be deferred. x6i6 J. Lane Coni. 
Sqr's T. IX. 63 Th’ assailantes entries, evrie wheare to hinder, 
incastingc stooles, ropes, froes, chaines, manors, beddes, and 
all trassh whatsoever. 

tinoa'stellate, en.-, p. Obs. [f. ppi. stem 
.of med.L. incaslelldre. It. iitcastellare to lNOAaTi.E : 
seeiN-'-, and -ate3.] irans. To make into a castle: 
to' fortify; to enclose (a -well or cistern) ivith 
masonry, see Castellated. 

rsjs Leland tlin. I. 73 Began' first to encastellate it. 
*598 Stow Surv. viii. (1^3) 46 And also incastelated the 
wme round about. Ibid, xxxiii. 295 Incastellated the same 
in sufficient cesterns. x6ox F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 522 
^he Auncient manner place at Arkland he did encastellate. 

t Xnca'stellated, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. It. x>/- 
easlellaio * hoof-bound, that is when a horses hoofe 
is dride vp, so that it sounds hollow* (Florio), F. 
VOL. V. 


emasUU (i6o6), according to Hatz.-Harm., related 
to It. incastare, incastrare to enchase, mortice, 
insert firmly.] Hoof-bound (as a horse). 

x6xx Cotgr., Encasielle, incastellated, or narrow-heeled 
(as horse). Ibid., Eneasfelttre, a bein^ incastellated, or 
growing narrow heeled ; a vicious, or painfull narrownesse 
in a horses heele. 165$ Blount Glpssogr., Incastellated 
(Fr. Encastelli), narrow-heeled (as a horse). 1658 in 
Phillips. i676-x7z 4 in Coles. 
fXuca'stle, V, Obs. In 6-7 encastle, 6-S 
incastell. [ad. med.L. incastelldre = It. incas- 
tellare (Florio), OF. enchasteler to furnish with 
a castle or castles, f. ///-'(In- 2) + L. casiellwn 
Castle ; cf. Incastellate.] trans. To provide 
with castles ; to fortify. 

1586 J. Hooker Gxrald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 47/2 Mcth 
Was alredie meetlie well and mdiATerentlie fortified and in- 
ca.stelled. x6xx Floric^ Incastellare, to encastle, to fbrtifie 
with castles, to reduce or bring to a castle. 

tlnca-stled, inca*stelled,///.a. Obs. [ad.F, 
encasieU : see Incastellated.] Hoof-bound, 

1706 ^HVLUPS, Incastelled, narrow Heel'd, or Hoof-bound, 
as An ineasielled Horse. 

X'ncatchy sb. mnee-wd. [f. vbl. phr. catch /;/.] 
A catching or sudden drawing in (of the breath). 

*895 Chamb. frnl. XII- 782/1 There followed a fierce in- 
catch of his breath, a hollowing of his lean cheeks. 

Incateuate (inkfe*t/b^‘t), v. [f. It. and med. 
L. incaienare to enchain, f. in- (In- -) -f L. cafendre 
. to bind with chains, catena chain. Cf. F. enchainer.'] 
trans. To put in chains ; to enchain, to fetter, 

1839 Blackxu. Mag. XLV. 689 He looks as embarrassed 
and incatenated, as a galley stave escaped from the bagne 
of Toulon. 

Xucatenatiou (inkjEt/hF'*/aii). [ad. med.L. 
incatendtion-em, n. of action f. med.L. incatendre : 
see prec.] Putting in or fastening with chains ; 
harnessing ; a linking or being linked together. 

176* Goldsm. Cit. W. cviii. Still. .more triflingly sedulous 
in the incatenatton of fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry- 
stone. x88^ Q. Rev. Oct. 362 The blank verse., had no 
variety, no incatenation, no harmony. 

t Inca'tliedrate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. incathe- 
drare, f. in- (In- cathedra chair, bishop's seat.] 
trans. To place in a chair ; to chair ; esp. to place 
in the cathedra or bishop's chair 5 to enthrone as 
a bishop, 

X63S PAGiTTC^w/m//<i^. Ti He was there incathedrated, 
and with great reverence received and esteemed. 1641 Sir 

E. Bering Sp. Relig. 21 June (1642) 72 You are in your 
selves but fellow-members of the .same house with us..untill 
by our Election, and by common suflTrage you are Incathe- 
drated. 

lucau' sable, «. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
capable of being caused ; having no cause. 

x6s3 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 357 This is a most 
abstruse and hidden Motion.. and In some things it seemes 
as it were to be incausable. 

t Incau'sa'tive, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
causing, 

1829 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) IV. 3 Merely an ante- 
cedent, or an incausative alien antecedent in time. 

'hinca'uiieloTiSy a. Obs. [f, In-s + Caete- 
Lous : cf. L. incauiela incaution.] Incautious, un- 
wary, heedless. 

xfiio G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. i. xix, The bold Physitian 
too incautelous. By those he cures hiroselfe is murdered. 
x68r Flavel Meth. Grace x.xviH. 48^ The wiles and strata- 
gems it makes use of to ensnare the incautelous soul, a 1734 
North Exam. 11, iv. § iio (1740) 288 All Advantage of , 
Ciavil at the Expressions of the Judges, if any had been in- 
cautelous, was lost. 

Hence + Incau'telously adv. ; + Incau’telous- 
ness. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 144 This by incautelous- 
ncsse and Credulity, a x6^6 Hales Rem., Senn. Rom. xiv. i 
(R.) We grow sick many times by incautelously conversing 
with the disea-s’d. 1693 Bampfield Repl. Dr. Wallis 32 If 
it were not written incautelously. 

tincau'tely, Obs. \{.\,. incaul-ns Kn- 

cautious, incaute incautiously -k -ly 2. Cf. the obs. 

F. equivalent incautementl\ Incautiously, beed- 
' lessly. 

15x0 Skeph. Kal. vii, Gvb, Ofte tymes Incautely Not 
talcynge h^e what they swere. 1657 ^V. tAosacr.Coena quasi 
Koiftj Def. xi. X26 It was incautely said so of him alone. 

Incantion (ink^'jbn), [f. In - 3 + Caution, 
after L. incauUis, etc.] Want of caution ; care- 
lessness, heedlessness, unwariness. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xx\\\. 4x5 Lest thro* incauiion failing, 
thou may’st be A joy to others, a reproach to me. xSoo 
Med. Jml. IV. 439 Thai disciue .. quickly spreads, from 
incaution, to the bouses of their more opulent neighbours. 
X884 Horner Florenu (ed. a) I. xxi. 312 The accusation 
arose from the incaution of one of the monks. 

IncantioTis (inkp*j95),a. [f, Ik- s + cautious, 

after L. incantus, etc.] Not cautious ; wanting in 
caution ; careless, heedless, unwary, rash. 

a 1703 P0.MFKCT Poet. Wks. (X833) 27 Some swains, I own, 
impose upon the fair, And lead the* incautious maid into a 
snare. x8oo AsiaS. Ann. Reg., Proc. £. Ind. He. xoi/2 If 
in an incautious moment that honourable director had 
written an imprudent letter. X832 Lewis Use ff Ab. Pol. 
Terms Introd. 2 An incautious employment . . of language. 
1857 H. ISlACMiLiJiN BU>U Teack.fi (1870) 33 A single in- 
cautious step may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 


Incautiously (inkg’Jasli), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-ly 2.] In an incautious manner ; without caution; 
heedlessly, unwarilyj rashly. 

*733 Arbuthnot On Air (J.), A .species of palsy invades 
such as incautiously expose themselves to the morning air. 
1741 tr. D'Argeni Chinese Lett. vi. 32 The Sentence of 
Death pronounc’d ever so incautiously and bluntly. 1898 
)V. M. Ramsay Was Christ born m Bethlehem f v. 115 He 
incautiously adopted a series of errors. 

Incautiousuess (inkp-Jbsnes). [f. as prec. 
-h-NESS.] The quality of being incautious; heed- 
lessness, rashness. 

*796 Jane Austen Sense Sens. 1 . xv, Your eyes have 
been reproaching them every’ day for incauiiousness. 1865 
Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 6/5 The obloquy. .is due in a great mea- 
sure to the incautiousness of its votaries. 

Incavate (rnkavrit), v. rare—\ [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incavdre : see Incate, and cf. Excavate.] 
trans. = Incave v.l 

1727 BaileyvoI. W.Incavated, made hollow. 1839SMART, 
lucavated, made hollow; bent round or in. 2884 Cassell's 
Ettcycl. Diet., Incavate, to make hollowed or concave. 

Incavate (i'nkav^t), c. rare~\ [ad. L. /«- 
cavat-ns, pa. pple. of incavdre ; see prec.] Hol- 
lowed, bent inwards. 

In recent Diets. 

Iaca'vation..(inkav^i-j3n). [n. of action from 
L. incavare: see Incavam,] a. The action of 
making hollow or bending inwards, b. A hollow 
or depression on a surface ; a hollowed place. 

1799^ Kirwan Geol. Ess. qo The protuberance . . in South 
America, corresponding with the tncav’ation on the African 
side from the river of Congo to Cape Palmas. 1852 Seidel 
Organ 78 This lip is .. not a separate part of the pipe, but 
merely an incavation on the foot, 
f lnca've, Obs. [ad. L. incavdre to hollow, 
f. in- (In- '!■) -f- cavdre to hollow.] irans. To make 
hollow or concave ; to bend inwards. Hence In- 
ca’ved///. a. 

A2586 'SwitcKi Arcadia 11. (1622) 141 But bow all knees, 
now of her knees My tongue doth tell what fancie sees . . 
Whose bought incau'd doth yeeld such sight, Like cunning 
Painter shadowing white. 

Incave, encave (ink^i’v, en-), c^.2 [f. In - 2 
En-I + Cavej^. Cf. F. encaver (1395 in Godef. 
Ccmpl.).'] trans. To enclose or shut up in, or as 
in, a cave. 

1604 Shaks. 0th. IV. i. 84 Stand you a while apart . . Do 
but encaue yourselfe, 1615 G. Sandvs Trav, 307 (D.)The 
bristled Bore and Beare Incaued rage. 2729 Savage Wan^ 
derer 1. 358 There .. Incav'd secure In’ exulting eagle 
dwells. 1821 Mom in Blackw. Mag. X. 301 The stayless 
element found its way to nether domes encaved. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expi. 11 . xxvi. 264 The rocks seemed to close above 
our heads, .a protecting cliff between us and the gale. SVe 
were completely encaved. 

Incavern, encavera (inkre-vam, en-), v. 
[f. In- 2 , En- i + Cavekn : cf. It. incaveruare 
[Florio).] fraw. To shut up in a c-nvern : =prec. 

x6ix Florio, /ucni/rmar/, to encaue, to encauerne, to en- 
denne, xCiz Drayton Poly-olb. i. 6 Then Lid creeps on 
along, and taking Tbrushel throws Herself amongst the 
rocks ; and so incavern'd goes. 1836 F. Mahoney Ret. 
Father Fraut, Literature «<;• fesuits (1859) 178 Soothing 
the toils of the encaverned slave. 

+ Inca'vity. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Cavity : 
cf. L. incavdre to Incave.] The quality of being 
bent inwards, hollowed formation, concavity, 

X730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Ampkitlu 135 Their Site, Sharp- 
ness, Incavity, and Form, 
iicawse, var. of Encause v., Obs. 

Inceasible, erron, form of Incessable a. 
Incede (insPd), z'. rare. [&d.h.ijiccd^re to go 
on, f. in- (In- 2) + cedire to go, depart : cf. recede, 
proceed^ hur. To move on, advance ; to move 
or march with measured or stately pace. Flence 
Ince'ding ppl. a. *, Ince'dingly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, /En. i. 46). 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Cerr. Set. Men (1841) II. 79 
The stars will appear to incede nearly under the same angle 
and spots of the moon. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 142 
In hi.s Retrocession, when direct he incedes above it. 2822 
Blackiv. Mag. XI. 459 The majestic jnceding step of the 
English Muse, as exemplified by Shakespeare and Milton. 
1853 C. Bronte Vitlette xxitu (1863) 248 Even in the utter- 
most frenzy of energy is each masnad movement royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne, 
t InceTebrated, a. Obs. ff. In-3 + Cele- 
brated, after the L. equiv. incelebrdtiis^ Not 
celebrated ; having no celebrity. 

1538 Leland Itin. II. 79 Ther was a Chapelle of Thomas 
Bekket on the Grene in Shirburn, it stondith but iDcele- 
bratid. 

So lucele’brlty, want of celebrity. 

1803 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) 1. 256 A mournful proof 
of the incelebrity of this great and amazing work IBarcIay s 
ArgeJiis] among ^tb the public and the people. 2E12 
Eustace Class. Totir (1821) IV. 342. 

*fX2lC62ld (insend), v. Obs. (exc. as nonce-vd.) 
[ad. L. incend-ere to set on fire, kindle, f- /«- 
(Lv, i») + *cattdlre to cause to glow, cf. candere to 
glow, shine : cf. It. incendtre to kindle, inflame.] 

1. trans. To kindle, set alight, set on fire. In 
qnot. 1S72, to burn as incense {nonce-use\ 

.597 A. M. ir. An 32 b/^ 


or .-ndho 'of a candle, wMch .Lev incende a 
IS03 Yoso Diana 149 Fi®' 


incende and light, 
am thus 
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ITrCENDIARlSM-. 

P,^>-^‘'e",s, Sign's Smn. XX. tg 
Thy breath .. incends quick Hamcs. .170s C. PuusiiAt-u 
n ; 34 Steel incended by the stroak of a Flint. 

187* J. G. MURnlY CeWOT. Lev tv. u It signifies merely to 
destroy by fire ; whcre.as the other means tS incend, or con- 
sume as incense. ' 

2. To engender (bodily heat) ; to heat, indame 
(the body or its organs). 

(154^) 54 n,Naturallhcate, 
by witndrawmge of moyslure, is to moche incended. XS74 
NEWTOv/f^rt/M Afar, 5 Nothyng doth so muche incende 
•^d enname natural! heate, as iaboure and mooving. 1621 
BuiiTOS Afiat. Mel, 1. iii. m, i, They incend it [the brain] 
without measure. 

3 . To infl.aine, excite (the mind, passions, etc.) ; 
to incite to action. 

1502 Atkynsok tr. Dc Iiuitaiione iii . vi. 200 Loue knowcih 
no mesure j but it incendeth the louer oute of measure. 
* 53 * Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, The perfecte paterne of Industrie 
..to be understande of the reders. And. .incende them to 
approche to the true practising therof. 1599 Marston .^co, 
Vitlanie 11. vi. 201 Oh theres a line incends his lustfuij 
blood. ^ 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 71 Spanish flies .. 
given in a potion incend lust. 

Hence Ince’nding vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. (1539) n b, Moche incendynge 
oradustion ofbloude. 1772 Nugekt tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 
JI. 328 The Persians offered to the sun. .incending pyres. 

Incendiarism (inse-ndian’z’m). [f. Inoek- 
niAKY -b -ISM.] The practice of an incendiary, 
a. Ut. The practice or act of maliciously setting 
fire to buildings or other property; the practice 
or commission of arson. 

1S37 Lockhart an jSjo, Ever;- newspaper 

teemed with details of riot and incendiarism. 1850 Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke x\’ii, With robbery, assassinations, vitriol- 
bottles, and midnight incendiarism. 1897 Times 23 Jan. 
13/1 The Fulahs have proved themselves masters in in- 
cendiarism. 

b. Jig, The inflaming or exciting of passion, 
strife, or violence ; inflammatory agitation. 

1674-X7XO Burnet Serm. Royal Martyr 5 Among the 
much-abused words of the late time were Incendiary and 
Incendiarism. X836 Marryat Midsh, Easy (1863) 202 
Already we have had a good deal of incendiarism about the 
country, and some . . have advised sedition and conspiracy. 
xBSo L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1. 156 Lord John Russell 
will do well to abstain from raking up the. .embers of Whig 
incendiarism. 

So Ince’ndiaxize v, trans, {nome-wd.)^ to infect 
with incendiarism; to inflame, *set on fire\ 

X859 Blackxv, Mag, Mar. 291/2 Suspecting that we had 
picked up traitorous designs .. and meant to incendiarise 
Constantinople with the same, 
lucencliar^ tinsemdiari), a, and sh. Also 7 
en-. [ad. L. inccndiari-us causing conflagration, 
setting on fire, f. ituendi-um burning, conflagration, 
f. incendSre to Ikcend ; see -Ativ.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting in, relating or pertaining to, the 
malicious setting on fire of buildings or other 
property. ■ ^ 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Bril. ix. ix. § 105. 626 An incendiary 
outrage at Norwich, where the Citizens set on fire the 
Priorie Church, a 1845 Hood (/ije) An Incendiary Song. 
1856 Miss Mulock % Halifax vii. (ed. 17) 76 The glare of 
some incendiary fire. 

b. Mil, Adapted or used for setting on fire an 
enemy’s buildings, ships, etc. 

1871 Daily News 14 Jan., Should they still be obstinate, 
a shower of incendiary shells of great size will be poured 
upon them. 1892 E. Baker Prelim, Tactics Ji. 31 The am- 
munition carried per gun., is: ring shell, 84; ..case, 8; 
incendiary shell, 6. 

Having the character of inflaming or excit- 
ing the passions, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
tending to stir up strife, violence, or sedition ; in- 
flammatory. 

16x4 T. Adams Devit s Banqjiei 22 Zeale is i. hote ; no 
incendiary, no praeter-naturall, but a super-naturall heate. 
X777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 145 All incendiary acts and 
incendiary practices. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ Moutai^ne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 Ideas are disturbing, incendiary, follies 
of young men, repudiated by the solid portion of society. 
1S53 Bkimley Ess., Novel 263 To counteract the effect 
of incendiary publications. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person who maliciously sets fire to a building 
or other property ; one who wilfully or criminally 
causes a conflagration ; one who commits arson. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 238 Others called him with open 
mouth Incendiarie \marg. Or firebrand because he burnt the 
Capitollj. 1672 R. Wild Poet. Licenl. 26 We would make 
Bonfires tsir) but that we fear Name of Incendiaries we 
may hear. 1769 BlackstoneCV/zzw. IV. xvi.220 Fire too fre- 
quently involves in the common calamity persons unknown 
to the incendiary, and not intended to be hurt by him. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii \\\. i, These are the incendiaries that burnt 
Rome under Nero. / . 

t b. gen. A person or thing that kindles or sets 

on fire. Ohs. 

X654 H. L'Estrance CJtcis. / (1655) 17 Instructions were 
issued out for the firing of them, and Sir Samuel Argali was 
appointed to be the incendiary. 1684T. Burnet Tk, Earth 
II. 47 The sun, and the central fire. These two great in- 
cendiaries, they say, will be let loose upon us at the con- 
flagration. . , 

Jig. A person who inflames or excites the pas- 
sions of men, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
one who stirs up civil strife or violence; a mover 
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of dissension or sedition : an inflammatory agitator 
a ‘ firebrand ’ 

1631 Gouge Gorf’j /imra/i ,ii. § 93. 356 Campion, and 
other bemmancs and Incendiaries were sent by the Pope 
167= Marvell Rch. Tramp. 1. 163 He is an hot-headed In^ 
cendmry 1704 J. Blair in W. S. Perrj- Hist. Coll. Aater. 
Co! CA. I. 101 Playing the Incendiary by endeavouring to 
make dilTcrcnces among friends. 1775 Adair vlH/rr. 
Iransforming them. .into dangerous political incendiaries 
rt*797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. /// (1845) III. i. 8 The 
Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the late insurrection. 
1844 H. H. ^y!LSON Brit. Ind. i. ii. I. 139 Native officers 
bad been active in aggravating the irritation caused. . , The 
dismissal of the incendiaries, .restored tranquillity. 

■fb. A thing that inflames or excites passion, 
strife, etc. ; an incentive to evil. Obs. 

1628 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iii i. ii. (ed. 3^ 54B Causes or 
incendiaries of this rage. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr, vt. 58 
Their intemperate drinking . , was the incendiary of some 
<iuarrels. 1726 Siielvocke I'oy. round IFor/d 2B6 We look 
a booty . .which might have been made valuable, if discretion 
and prudence might b.nve had the management of it; for 
want of which it proved a troublesome incendiary. 

Hence Ince’ndlaryship (ttonee^vd.), the office 
or personality of an incendiary. 

X640-X Ld. DiCDV/*or/. .S^. o Feb. 13 Was there a man 
peaceably affected, studious of the Quiet and Tranquillity 
of his Countrey ? Their Incendiarisbips hath plagued him. 

t Ince'lldiate, Obs. rare. [f. L. incendi'ttm 
conflagration, burning + -ate 3 7; cf. rood.F, hf 
cendier."] (rafts. To set fire to, bum, make a fire 
of. {^Affected.') So *}' Xncesdia'tion, confi.igra- 
tion ; f Ince'ndiator, one who kindles or excites. 

1653 Several Proc. Pari. 9-16 Aug. No. 4. 42 (Stanf.) The 
chief Incendiators of the most of the Troubles and Wars in 
Europe. 1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 302, I believe that 
this Incendiation did proceed from an Irruption of Subter- 
ranean Fires. a X701 Grumbleri.i, He has lacerated, 

incendiated all bts books. 

tince'ndious, a. Ohs^ [ad. L. incendios-us^ 
i.incendium\ see -ous.] = Incendiary tz. Hence 
InoendioTisly adv. (Webster, 1856). 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity N. Amer. 5 The massacre 
of my parents and connections, ..and the incendious destruc- 
tion ol their dwellings. 

11 Ince*nditl2ll. Obs. Also in anglicized form 
incendy. [L. inceftdiutn burning fire, conflagra- 
tion, burning, f. incendhex see Incend. Cf. in 
same sense It. incettdia.l A conflagratron ; a vol- 
canic eruption. 

1637 Nabbes Hannihall ^ Seipio in. UL To prevent an 
incendium it is best To quench a brand fcefore it fire the 
rest. 1667 Obs. Burtt. Lend, in Select. Harl. //rVc. (1793) 
445 incendy, a conflagration, a ruin and devastation by 
nre. 1669 Phil. Tram. IV. 9^ A Chronological Accompt 
of the several Inccndmm's or Fires of Mount ^tna. 1750 
R. Roe Let. to Abraham fohusou 12 Quench’d the fatal 
flames as spedily as Gulliver did the fam’d Lilliputian In- 
cendium. 

1" Iiice*lidiiie2it. Obs. rare, [f, Incend v . -f- 
-3rENT.] The action of kindling or inflaming. 

X647 W. Browne tr. Comberville's Polexander iii. v. >44 
This love, being so ardent, could produce nothing but flames 
and incendments. 

Incensation (insens? ‘Jan), [n. of action f. 
med.L. incensare to Incense.] The action of 
perfuming with incense ; censing. 

1853 J. D. H. Dale tr. BaldescMs jCerem. Rom. Rite- 8 
During the incensation of the Celebrant, he stands near the 
Deacon. 1890 T. E. Bridgett Bluud. 4* Forg. iv. loi 
A priest with a thurible continues the incensation. 1893 
Dublin Rev. Apr. 281 The ceremony concludes, in the Byzan- 
tine rite, with.. the incensation of the gifts. 

Xncense (i*nsens), sb. Forms ; 3 ansens, 4 
ensense, encenz, 4-5 encense, encence, 4-6 
encens, ensence, 4-8 ensens, 5 yncense, 5-6 
incence, 6 insence, 5— incense. [ME. ansens^ 
encenZj a, OF. encens (12th c.), ancensj ad. eccl. L. 
incensttm incense, lit. * that which is set on fire 
neuter of zncensnst pa. pple. of incend^re to set on 
fire. Altered through ensesice, encence, to incense, 
after L. An aphetic ME. form was Cense sb. *] 

1 . An aromatic gum or other vegetable product, 
or a mixture of fragrant gums and spices, used for 
producing a sweet smell when burned. 

CI290 S. Eng. Leg. I. x-jZlvz Gold and mirre and An- 
sens, r X340 Cursor M. (Trin.) Wei swotir hir vesti- 
ment pan encense pat is brent. rx38o Sir Ferttmb. 2545 
pan was par at hure fete of encenz a fair dentee. And of 
balme pat smyllep swete & spyccry gret plentee. ^13% 
Chaucer KniH T. 1573 And moorc cncens_in to the fyr he 
caste, c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. Bjpai 
and oper thinges swete smelland. X5»6 Pilgr. Per/. ^W. de 
W. 1531) 170 b. Some aduysed her to brenne incence in her 
cell. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. xcvii. 280 His route sauoreth 
like the Encens, which is called in Greke Libanos. 1010 
Markham Masterp. i. xciv. 186 Take the powder of gum- 
— ' ' ' ' j666 Drvden Ann. 


dragant, Ensens, and damaske roses. x6^ stun. 

Mirab. ccxoii. The East with incense, and the West wi^ 
gold, Will stand like suppliants to receive her *7°? 

Load. Gaz. N0.4S18/4 For Puhlick Safe.- -R good quant.ty 
of .. Oil of Turpentine, Ensens ahas Frankmcen^. 1850 
J. Gardner Faiths World }\. 127 On 

atonement, .having received incense from erne of |l p , 

he [the high-prie.t] oBered it on the golden 
W.LLls F&oor. PI. II. 363 It [Styrax] « OKd medicinally 
and for incense. _ . . ^ 

2. The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. when 
burned as an oblation or in religions ceremonial. 
ri38o WVCLIF i-rrm.Sel. Wks. I. 34 ' B> mcence (an 
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my3ten putte awey J>c stynke of he stable. 1390 Gower Coof 
lit. 243 With encense He .sacreth and doth reverence. i.R,' 
Caxton Cn/n Iivb, To pease God wyth encence and bv 
good werkes. i6it Bible Ezek. vlii. ii A thicke cloud of 
incense went vp. l66r South Trof/w^cra,. (,6981 HI 177 
Like Incense, while it ascends to Heaven it perfumes all 
about It. 1739 GRAYZef. in Poems (1775) 69 We listened 
breathed nothing but incense for two hours 
;86o C. Sancster Hesperus etc. 181, 1 too Did offer incense 
in that solemn place. 

3 . transf. a. (In biblical language.) The smoke 
or odour of any burnt sacrifice, b. Any pleasant 
perfume or fragrance, as of flowers. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixv. 14 [Ixvi, 15], I sail offire til 
I>e wi)j encens of wethirs [so Wvclif 1382 ; i6ri incense of 
rammes]. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 194 Sacred Light began 
to dawne In Eden on the humid Flours, that hreathd Tbir 
morning Incense. 1712 Pope Messiah 24 With all the 
in«nse of the breathing spring. 1821 Shelley Ginevra 126 
Ine matin winds from the expanded flowers Scatter their 
hoarded incense. 

4 . fg. Applied to something figured as a religious 
sacrifice, or as offered in the way of homage, e.g. 
prayer, praise, flattery ; esp. when represented as 
grateful to the recipient. 

[1x1340 Hampole Psalter zy\. 2 My prayere be rightld 
as ensens in (>i sight.] 1382 Wvclif Rev. viii. 4 The smoke 
of the encensis of the preyers of halewis. 1593 Shaks. 
Ever. 194 Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine. 1614 Earl 
S riRLlNG Domes.day ir, (R.), The sorrow of his saints doth 
move God much : No sweeter incence then the sighs of 
such. 1738 Pope Univ. Prayer 52 To thee .. One Cbonis 
let all Being^ raise, All Nature's Incense rise 1 1746-7 

Hervev Medlt. (1818) 195 Continue to add the incense of 
a dutifuf life, to all the oblations of a grateful tongue. 
a 1854 H. Reed Lest. Brit. Poets (1S57) II. x. 22 The 
incense of flattery which his satellites were forever burning 
beneath his nostrils. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 313 The 
king, to whom no incense was so sweet as the voice of 
popular applause. 

6. Comb., as incense-breath, -cloud, -mist, -pan, 
-pot, -smoke ; incense-bearing, -burning, -loaded 
adjs. ; incense-blossom, a blossom yielding ‘in- 
cense ’ or fragrance ; incense-boat, a boat-shaped 
vessel used lo hold incense for transfer to a censer ; 

T incense-brass, a rendering of Gr. xti\Ko\iPavov 
in Rev. i. 15 (1611 ‘fine brass’, R. V. iSSi 
‘ burnished brass but also explained as ‘ yellow 
frankincense ’); incense-breathing ai^'., exhaling 
‘ incense ’ or fragrance ; incense-burner, (u) one 
who burns incense ; (/>) a vessel or stand in or on 
which incense is burnt ; inoense-oedar, the genus 
Libocednts, esp. the White Cedar (Z. decurrens) 
of Western North America; inoense-oup, a cup 
or small vessel for burning incense ; also applied 
to certain small vessels found in prehistoric graves ; 
■j-incense-frank = FBANKiNOENSE(<!ir.) ; inoense- 
tree, a name for various trees yielding incense, 
esp. of the genera Bosxvellia (chiefly East Indian) 
and Jcica (chiefly South American) ; also applied 
to a species of Pittosporum, from its fragrant 
flowers ; incense-wood, the wood of Ictca hepta- 
phylla,e. South American tree; f incense- wort, 

‘a kind of herb’ (Phillips, If 06). . 

t8i8 Shellev Rev. Islam xn. xix, Many a lawny moun* 
tain With “incense-bearing forests. 1817 — To Comiantia 
Singing, Western isles with *incense*bJo‘i.‘ioms bright, x8S3 
J. D. H. Dale tr. Baldeschi's Cerem. Rom. R^^^ ° I*® •• 
presents the navicula (or *incense-boat) lo ihe Master of 
Ceremonies. 2866 R. F. Ljttledale Incense 19 Ihe 
priest . . takes the incense-boat, and burns incen« in the • 
thurible, censing the altar five limes. X5®* 

Bullingeron Apoc. (1573) x? b, The feeie ofjhe Lord are 
of Copper, or Jike lo '•Jncen.s-bnisse burnyng in » nre. ror 
Incensbrasse is a word compounded of Brasse and incence. 
27S0 Gray Elegy v, The breezy call of incense-breathing 
mom. «i843 Southey Cwahh.-//. FF II) 3 
burner to the idols. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Uboeedrus, 
•Incense Cedar, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poesus. To Picture 
Madonna, And hath the crested helmet tow d Before thee, 
midst the •incense-cloud? 1633 True Trojans 
Haxl. Dodsley XII. 498 An altar we desmp, wnere 
•incense.frank and amber fumes did fly I" ’“' '"f 
curls. 2842 Faber Styrian Lake ele. 3 /,.^*',' 'S"",l‘ 
loaded air. a 183s Mrs. Hemans Poems, ‘’A"'*''. 
ing Through *incense-mists their sainted page "F- ^ 

Florio, Incensorio, a censor, or incense-pan. 

Holvday Juvenal 248 There was no such matter as tne 
bringing of their incense in papers 
being, for that purpose, an inccnse-pan. , ’ j. 

toy.U. 1. 43 A little Altar, with , ',T“ .'’^?n1kna,d 
1587 Fenner in Farr S. P. Etiz. ('845) ■’V.f .Lcense' 

saffron, sweet canes, Cinomon, with cf,-„i)bcric5 

trees. xBss Kingsley lf'estw.Hoxxi.{iBSg) 29 ^J 
of heaths and rhododendrons, and woolly ^^cens * 

Leisure Hour Dec. 753^2 The P‘«o5porom or mwnse tree^ 
as it is here called from the perfume ^ /c/ca 

floxvers give out. xSSb Treas. Bot., incens t 
heptaphylla. Tw./h-vop 

Incense (i-nsens), n.l Forms: see 
sb. [a, R. encenser (Chanson 
corresp. to med.L. and It. iucetisafe, . f 

incensitm, incenso. Incense sb."] 

1 . irans. To fumigate or perfume (a P^^son or 
thing) with incense, esp. in connexion a ren 
gious ceremony; to bam or offer incens 
(an image), or to (a deity) ; to cense. 

1303 R. Brunne HandLSynue 11093 
body: rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints, DapUsta 47 »ch.sr) 
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wes in |>e tempil gan, . . til incense )>e altere. 1401 PcU 
(Rolls) IR 44 Chorees children, with new senceres 
ensencen the auters of synne. 1496 Dives Sf Paup, (\V. de 
W.) I. XV. 47/1 Now clerkes encense ymages & other. 1558 
Hethe in Strype Re/. (1824) 1 . App. vi. 402 Kinge 

Ozias did take the censer to incense the auUer. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) ^44 An IdoNroome, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and euening. 1709 J, John- 
son Chrgym. Vade df. 11. 394 They that . . did not . . with 
their own hands Incense Idols, 1805 Southey Mcuioc ii. 
ii, And those infernal Priests who guard him then . . At 
morning and at evening^ incense him, And mock him with 
knee-reverence. 1837 Carlyle II. i. x, Neither., 

shall any man or wornan, self-styled noble, be * incensed,'— 
foolishly fumigated with incense, in Church. 

Jig. 1729 Stackhouse Body Divin. iv. i. § 2 (1776) II. 428 
The prayers of the saints incensed with the merits of his 
sacrifice. 

2 . transf. To perfume with any pleasant odour ; 
to suffuse with fragrance ; to scent. (In quot. 1503, 
to drive out by diffusing fragrance.) 

3503 Hawes Viri. tv. iii. Fragrant floures full of 

delycasy That all yll heyres [= airs] dyde ensence oute. 
1727 A. Hamilton AVio Acc. E. Ind. I. vii. 68 Some 
Powder of Benjoin, Myrrh or Frankincense, which produce 
a thick Smoke, that incenses or perfumes the whole Room. 
1852 VLw'fTtiOTOiK Bliihedale Rom. iv, A goodly quantity of 
peat, which was crumbling to white ashes, .. incensed the 
kitchen with its not ungrateful odor. 3861 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 303 Wild roses incensed the fresh air. 1884 J. Payne 
looi Nights VIII. 20 She incensed herself with aloes-wood 
and scented herself with musk and ambergris. 

3 . fig. To offer flattering homage or adulation 
to ; to flatter. ? Obs. 

1732 Genit. Insir. (ed. 30) 212 (D.) He . . now must be 
bought off and incensed by his Sovereign, as the Devil is 
by the Indians, that he may do no more harm. 3736 Ld. 
Hervey Mem. Geo. Jit I. 319 Flatterers that were per- 
petually incensing his altars. 1762-73 H. Walpole 
yertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 206 This was not the 
only instance in which the poet incensed the painter. 

4 . To bum or offer as incense {lit. and fig^. 

^ 360s Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ConcLt The good, if any bee, 
is due .. to be incensed to the honour first of the Diuine 
Maiestie, and next of your Maiestic. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16:4) 417 A Censer with Incense, which he 
incenseth. 3872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. iv. 31-12 The 
whole carcass of the bullock is burned, not incensed or 
turned into a sweet smell on the altar, but consumed by fire 
in the' place of ashes. 

6 . intr. To burn or offer incense. 
c 1^86 Chaucer See. NurCs T. 395 They nolde enceuse ne 
.^enfise right nought. 338S Wyclif Luhe 1 g He..entr!de 
in to the temple, to encensc. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. n. vi. 
369 To encense to God or to a Seint bifore an auier. 
1638 Penit. Con/, viii. (1637) 250 Such who . . through 
frailty had incensed unto Idols. 1870 Daily News 7 Feb., 
His Holiness ,. afterwards walked round the coffin, incens- 
ing and sprinkling holy water. 

Zneease (inse-ns), Forms : 5 enoenso, 5-6 
ensense, 5-7 inoenoe, 6-7 insenoe, 6- incense, 
[a. OF. inctnser (? encenser) (i5-i6th c. in Godef.), 
f. L. incens; ppl. stem of ittcend^re to set on fire, 
Inoend.] 

1 1 . irons. To set on fire, kindle ; to consume 
with fire, burn. Ohs. 

1470-85 Mj^lorv Ari/tur XXI. xi, Syr Launcelot with his 
viij felowes weote aboute the hors here syngyng & redyng 
many an holy oryson, & frankensens vpon the corps en- 
censed, Norton Ord, Alc/t, v. in Ashm. (1652) 64 

Incenced with Heaie. 3309 Hawes Past. Pleas, i. xv, 
Envyroned about With tongues of fyre as bright as any 
starre, That fyry flambes ensensed alway out. 3593 
G. Fletcher Licia (1876) 53 For why my heart with sighs 
doth breath such flame, That ayre and water both incensed 
be. 1625 Bacon Ess.^ Adversitie (Arb.) 505 Vertue is like 
pretious Odours, most fragrant, when they are incensed, or 
crushed, c 3700 Addison Milton imit. out 0/ -yrd ^neid 
(R.), Now belches molten stones and ruddy flame Incenst, 
or tears up mountains by the roots, 
t b. To heat, make hot. Ohs. 

1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. 1 . i. Iv. 12 Madnesse . . hath 
the same causes as the other [Phrensie], as Choler adust, 
and Blood incensed, Braines inflamed. 

\^.fig. To inflame, excite, ‘kindle’ (passion or 
ardent feeling). Obs. 

3599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iii. 384 Shall Curio.. with 
bare groping touch Incense his lust ? 3631 Gouge Gods 
Arrows i. § 4. 7 These by their sinnes much incense Gods 
wrath. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 692 Will God incense his 
ire For such a petty Trespass ? 3809 W. Irving Kuickerb. 
VII. vi. (1849) 4 *^^ Perplexities which bewildered the brain 
and incensed the ire of honest Peter. 

t 3 . To inflame, excite, ‘fire’ (a person 'with 
some ardent feeling or passion). Obs. exc. as in b. 

143s Misyn Fire 0/ Lave 102 My saule truly with holy 
lufe was ensensyd. 1331 Elyot Gov. 1. ii. Some . . be in- 
censed with giorie, some with ambicion. 1630G. Fletcher 
Christ's Fict. I. lx. And all incensed with love, With 
wonder and amazement, did her beauty prove. 1664 
Flodden F. 1. 1 You muses all my mind incense. 

b. Spec. To inflame with wrath, excite or pro- 
voke to anger, make angry, enrage, exasperate. 
(The current sense.) 

*494 Fabyan Citron, vi. ceviu 220 For the whiche he 
ensensed the kynge of Fraunce agayne bym in all that he 
tayght. C3586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvui. xvi, How 
ofie this crooked kind Incenst him in the desert every 
where. 3595 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 36 Much was the knight 
incenst with his lewd word. 3653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Traz\ XXX. 119 They incensed the Inhabitantsagainst him. 
*749 Fielding Tom Jones xvr. ii, This so incensed her 
father, that, .he departed from her with many hard words 


and curses. 3858 Sp. India 24 June, A thing likely 

to incense and horrify the people of India. 

C. fig. To Stir vij>, make violent or furious. 

In quot. 1604 with mixture of sense 1. 

1604 Dekker Honest IFh. Wks. 3873 II. 333 Winds 
wrasthng uiih great fires, incense the flames. 1615 G. 
Sanqys /’ nitf. 2 A sea tempestuous and vnfaithfuH ; at an 
instant incensed with sudden gusts. Ibid. 25 A trade-wind 
blowing .. which when contrary, to the streame, doth ex- 
ceedingly incense it. 

4 . To incite to some action ; to urge, instigate, 
stir up, ‘set on'. Const, to or to do something. 

In some instances perhaps associated with Insense, g. v. 
*S 3 * Elvot Gov. i. xiv. If nature .. wyll dispose them to 
that raancr studie, they shall be therto the more incensed, 
and come unto it the better prepared and furnisshed. 3549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Pet. 7 I'he Profession . . 
whereunto they ought rather to be encensed and allured by 
your honest behauiour. 3600 Holland Livy xxvir. xlix. 665 
(Asdrubal] when his men were weery and drew back . . in- 
censed [accendit] them againe, one while by faire words 
and intreatie, another while by sharpe checks and rebukes. 
1639 Fuller JKariv.xxviii.(i647)2i7 By which speech 
he incensed the English to go on with him. 

Incensed (i-nsenst), ppl. a.^ [f. Incense v.'^ 
(or sb.) 4- -ED.j Perfumed or accompanied with 
incense ; filled with the smoke of incense. 

1611 Hevwood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 3874 I- 13 The Delphian 
God, Spake from the Inceiist AUar. 3812 S. Rogers Colum- 
bus v. 2t The incensed rites, and choral harmonies. 1866 
Neale Seguences 4- Hymns 131 Again shall banner, cross, 
and cope gleam thro* the incensed aisle. 

Incensed (insemst, poet. insemsH), ppL rz.2 
[f. Incense + -ed i.] 

fl. a. lit. Set on fire, kindled, b. fig. (of 
anger, etc.) Kindled, excited. Obs. 

361a Rowlands More Knaues Yet ? 27 Whose heauy wrath 
and iust incensed Ire, Hath sentenc'd me to euerlasting fier. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 213 The coruscation of 
some incensed Exhalations breaking forth by pauses and 
intervals from the Clouds. 1694 tr. MHion's Lett, State, 
To Pr. Transitvnnia May an. 1655, Beseeching him to re- 
move his incens’d Anger from his Subjects. 

2 . Inflamed with wrath, made angry, enraged. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. IJL H- i. 52 Betweene these swelling 

ivrong incensed Peeres. 1667 AIilton P. L. v. 847 Havt'n 
to appease Th’ incensed Father, and th' incensed Son, While 
Pardon may be found in time besought. 3681-6 J. Scott 
Chr, Li/e (1747) *8 He will appear against us as an 

incensed Judge in the Quarrel of his Father’s Authority. 
3838 Thirlwall Greece xviU. HI. To abandon the 
Samians to the vengeance of their incensed sovereign, 

3 . //ey. Said of an animal depicted with fire 
issuing from the mouth and ears. 

1577-87 Holinsked Chron. 111 . 1256/2 The field, .charged 
with so many lions of the first rampants Incensed gules. 1882 
CussANs Her. vi. (ed. 3) 90. 

Hence Ince’nsedness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Incenseless (i’nsensles), a. [f. Incense sb. 

-f- -LESS.] Without incense. 

3856 G. Wilson Gateways Knowl. (1859) 80^ An oppor- 
tunity . . which out modern tncenseless worship does not 
supply. 

Incensement (insemsment). Now rare. [f. 
Incense + -mbnt,] The fact of being incensed ; 
anger, wrath, exasperation. 

*599 Porter Angry Worn, Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley'SW. 
316 Not for that your incensement Makes me make offer of 
It, but your health. 1601 Shaks, Twel. N. iii. iv. 260 His 
incensement at this moment is so implacable, that satz-ifac- 
tion can be none, but by pangs of death and sepulcher ! 
1624 Hevwood Captives iii, i. in BuUen O, PI. IV, Rather 
give him upp a Sacrifice To my lord’s just incensement. 
1821 Examiner 814/2 Popular incensement.. seems more to 
be indicated, 1867 Ouida Jdalia x. 126 Such a freedom .. 1 
now lashed him into vehement pain and inceDsement. 

‘I'Ince’llSer Obs, Forms: a. 4 encenser, 
ensenser ; 13 . 5-6 encensonr, -or, 6 incensnr ; 

7. 7 incenser. [Two types: ME. cnce'nser, a. 
AF. encen5er,Oy . e7tcensi€r'.-~\z.\A E. uicensdnwn 
(Du Cange), f. incensttm Incense ; and ME. esi- 
censor, ad. OF. encensoir, med.L. incensoriutn In- 
censory. Cf. Censer.] A vessel in which incense 
is burned ; a censer. 

o. C1380 WycuF Wks. (1880) 323 Somme of bise newe 
ordris hauen costy encenserjs to encense beddisof men & of 
^vy’inmen & to spoylc hem. 1382 - Exod. xxxvii. 26 En- 
sensers [1388 censerisj of rooost clcne gold. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 225 He ordeyned hat no lwo)man scbulde 
..doo ensens in he ensencer [v.rr. senser, censer], 
fi. CJ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Foure encensours of 

f old. 1480 CaxtoN Ovid's Met. xiii, xiii, Eneas. . gaf to the 
lynge of his jewels a moche rychc encensor. 3563 Winjet 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. Ixii. Wks 1888 I. 115 Be exemple 
of the incensuris of Datban and Abtron. 

7. 3624 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies xvt, 66 They had a 
portable Incenser, wherewith to incense. 

Iscenser^ (imsensaz). Also 6 encensotir, 

9 incensor, [a. F. encettseur (T4lh c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) agent-n. from ensencer. Incense Subseq. 
conformed to Eng. type of vb. and suffix : see 
-erI 2.] 

1 . One who bums or offers incense. 

*SSS Watreman Fardle Facions ii.xii. 270 An encen* 
sour with the censoure in his bande. 3775 R. Chandler 
Trav. A sia M. (1825) I* 167 Some of the inferior ministers 
. . the sacred herald, the Incenser. the player on the flute. 

2 . fig. A flatterer: see Incense v.^ 3. 

3873 Ld. Houghton Monogr. 36 The .servility .. ivhich 
degraded the incensor of Frederic the Great — M. dc Voltaire. 


IKGENSORY. 

Incenser 3 : see Incensor. 
i* Ince'lisia<l, a. Obs. rare. In 6 encency^U. 
[f. enccJis Incense sb. : prob. immed. a. OF. encai- 
steli see-AL.] Peitaining to or resembling incense. 

*493 Festivail (W. de W. 1515) 84 There is roo encence 
savoureth soo swete and gyueth so encencj-all an odour. . as 
doolh good prayers. 

Ince-nsible, rare-'-, [f. L. ppl. 

stem of L. incendere to I.vcrsD + -ible.] Capable 
of being incensetl or e.xcited in feeling. 

3614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xxxv. 17 Were 
Cod like man, subject to passion.^, or incensible by the .sug- 
gestions of the common barrator. 

Incensing (i-nsensig), vbl. sb.T- [f. Incense 
+ -ING I.] The action of Incense z/.i ; a per- 
fuming with, or offering of, incense ; censing. 

1388 WvcLiF Xrr/’e' i. 10 A 1 the multitude of the puple.. 
preiede in the our of encensjmg. 1496 Diz’es<$- Paup. tW. 

I de W.) I. XV. 47/3 In euery lawe thuryfycacyon or encen* 
synge hath ben an hygh djmyne worshyp. 3559 Bp. Cox in 
Strype Atm. Re/. (1709) 1 . App. xxii. 51 Images in the 
Church of Christ have been foully abused, .with. .clothing, 
gilding, incensing, and other kinds of honour. 1679 Puller 
Moder.^ Ch. Eng. (1843) 137 As formal . . as any Koniani-it 
can be in his crosses and incensings. 1877 J* Chambers 
Div. Worship 264 The elaborate incensing of the altar and 
of persons and things. 

Incensing' (inse-nsi^), vhl. sh.^ [f. Incense 
z).^ + -ingI.] The action of Incense in- 
flaming; fstirring up ; a making angry. 

I *494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 350 The commons of y* cytie were 
I so ferre out of rule by ensensynge of ryotous persones. 3650 
B. Discolliminiunt 53 The world never saw. .such incensing 
' offorraigne hatred upon a Nation. 

Ince'nsing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That incenses, inflames, or excites. 

*599 Marston Sco. Villanie in. viii. 212 To streakc him- 
selfe, and with incensing touch To faint his force. 

t Ince’USion. Obs. Also 4-5 insencyon. 
[ad. L. incension~em, n. of action from incendUf e 
to InceND: cf. OF. incension (14S8 in Godef.).] 

1 . Burning; setting on fire; conflagration. 

3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 29 The iiij. ages of the 

world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the incension of 
the temple of the lewes. 1626 Baco.v Sylva § 23 Subtill or 
Windy Spirits are taken off by Incension or Euaporalion. 
3656 Blount Clossogr., Incension,. burning or inflaming. 

2 . Bodily healing or inflammation. 

*597 M. tr. GuillemeatPs Fr. Chsrurg. 17/2 The 
woundes of the belly are not so subiecte vnto inflammation 
or incension?. 2745 Mortimer In Phil. Tratis, XLllI. 477 
Was it not for the Superabundance of aqueous Humours 
in Animals.. fatal Incensions would frequently happen. 

3 . The inflaming or exciting of passion or ardent 
feeling ; incensement. 

167s Baxter Caih. Thtol, 11. 1. s Wars and blood-shed .. 
hath followed partly by this incension. 

t Ince'nsive, and sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 
insensive. [a. obs. F. incensif, -ive, ad. L. type 
*incenstV'U 5 , f. incens-, ppl. stem of incendire : 
see Incend and -ive.] 

A. ad/. 1 . Of inflamed disposition, full of rage 
or wrath. 

3563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (3684) I. 90/2 Unto Christian piety 
and Religion, he was most incensive, and in the JEast 
Churches exercised cruel persecution. 

2 . Tending to inflame or excite passion or angry 
feeling. 

3633 T. Adams a Peter ii. xQuarelUng, and multiply, 
ing incensive terms. <3x677 Bazirow -W ks. (1686) III. x. 
3x8 To be extremely hated, and inhumanely persecuted 
without any fault committed, or just occasion offered, is 
greatly incensive of humane passion. 

B. sb. = Incentive sb. 

a x6x8 Raleigh War D vj b, Hence we may observe, that 
the very propagation of our kind, hath with it a strong 
insensive even of those daily Wars, which afflict the earth. 
tIjlce’3lSOr,*er. Obs. [ss.li. incensor, 
from incendere : see Incend v, Cf. obs. F. incen- 
seur ( 1 6th c.). The form incenser might be agent-n. 
from Incense z/.^] One who kindles, inflames, 
stirs up, or incites; an instigator. 

C3SSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 254 The 
chief incenser and solicitor of the first divorce. 1576 N ewtos 
Lemme's Complex. (1633) 7 The humours and spirits iwhich 
be che incensors and stirrers forward of the minde). 1613 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives 12x5 Seneca vnderstanding., 
how these lewd incensers did accuse him. .besought him 
jNero] to hear him. <1x627 Hayward VI (1630) 55 
Many priests., were incensors of the rage. 

Incensory* (imsensori). [ad. med.L. incen- 
sbri-um, {. incensum Incense : see -ory. Cf. In- 
censer 1.] 

+ 1 . ?A burnt offering, or ?an altar of burnt 
offering. Obs. rare. 

c x6it Chapman Iliad Xi. 6S6 A cup of gold, crown’d 
red wine, he held On th’ holy incensory pour’d (rn- oi^o- 

f«VOZS itpOKTl). 

2 . A vessel for burning incense ; a censer. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. 17 Feb., Other saints lie here, decor- 
ated with splendid ornaments, lamps, and incensories of 
great cost. X636 Blount Clossogr., Incensory, a Church- 
vessel to burn Incense in; a censing or perfuming pan. 
x8i6 C Butlfr Groiius Introd. 21 Chalices, patjnes, incen- 
sories, images., were fabricated. X844 UnOKRiy Anglo-SaX. 

Ch. .1858) 1 . viL 269 In some churches an incensory-, or 
metallic vessel, was suspended from the roof. 
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INCENSTniABLE. 

Incensnrable (insemsiurab’!, -fur-), a. rare. 
pN- 3.] Not liable to censure; not censurable or 
blameable. 1B46 Worcester cites Dwight. 

Hence Inoensnra'bly adv. rare, 

1846 Worcester cites Shelley. 
tllice*nti01l. Ohs.rare^^. In^-sion. [ad. 
incention-em^ n. of action f, incincre to sing to, 
blow on an instrument, f. + cajtirc to 

sing.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount GlosscgT.^Incemionijtb incin(i)t meJodyofln* 
struments, or of men singing together. 

Incentive (inse-ntiv), a. and sh. [ad. L. z*«- 
caittV‘US setting the tune, inciting, f. incin^rex see 
iNCEjfTioN. In sense 2, app. confounded with 
Inoensive, and other derivatives of L. incendere to 
Jcindle, set on fire.] 

. A. adj\ 1. Having the quality of inciting or 
arousing to feeling or action ; provocative, exciting. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1143 Pythia the Priest- 
resse of Apollo, being once come downe from her three footed 
fabricke, ujjon which she receiveth th.at incentive spirit of 
furie, remaineth quiet x66o tr. Aviyraldus' Treat, couc, 
Pelir, I. vii. 109 Embellish’d with many beauties incentive 
of our Love. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative Postscr. 10 In- 
stances of this nature should be Incentive unto us, to bless 
the Father of Lights, n 1734 North i/Vrr (1826) I. 371 The 
Lord Shaftesburj’..made an incentive speech in the House 
of Lords. 1864 Reader No. 93. 405/2 Pleasing and incentive 
. . to . . our mental faculties. 1866 Candlisk 1 E^, John 
ix. 104 It is a stimulus and incentive impulse. 

•f 2. Having the property of kindling or setting 
on fire. Obs. 

x6^ Milton P, L. vt. 519 Part incentive reed Provide, 
pernicious with one touch to fire. 2708 J. Philips Cyder i, 
(Scager), The cavern’d ground, With grain incentive [gun- 
powder] stor’d, by sudden blaze Bursts fatal. 

B. jA. Something that arouses 

feeling, or incites to action ; an exciting cause or 
motive ; an incitement, provocation, * spur*. 

1432-50 tr. Nigden (Rolls) I. 5 The incentme of manhode, 
x6xz Srldcn Itlustr, Drayton's Poly-olb. vi. 97 A musicall 
incentiue to warre. 3638 '^o\2S£.lIeav, Univ. 1. (1702) 3 Let 
the Precepts and Patterns of Vertues . . serve for spurs and 
.Incentives to Grace. 1665 Boyle Occas, Rejt, (X848) o 
Incentives to inflame our hearts with Charity and Zeal. 
X7X3 Steele En^lishtn, No. 50. 329 This Paper is principally 
designed as an Incentive to the Love of our Country. 1849 
Mtss Mulock Oplvies viii, With men of Lynedon’s char- 
acter opposition is often the greate.st incentive to love. 
Hence Ince-ntively adv*t incitingly. 

1836 in Webster. 

Incentor (inscntsi). Now rare. Also 6 -otir, 

9 (erron.) -er. [a. L. incentor singer, setter of a 
tune, inciter, from incinere : see Incektion.] 

1. One who excites or stirs up (strife, etc.) ; one 
who incites to action. 

^ XS63-87 Foxe a, 4* M, (1596) 79/2 The cheefe Capteine and 
incentour of which persecution was first Dtoclesian. 1609 
Bp. W. Barlow Ansiv. Nameless Cath, 172 I'hey tooke 
him to be Incentor, the Stirrer or Procurer of the same, 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Incentor^ . .a make-bate, or Boute/eu, 
1658 Phillips, Incentor^ the same as Incendiary. 17x8 
pRiDEAux O, ff N. Test, II. IL 138 The chief Incentors of 
this War. 1895 N. Brit, Daily Mail 30 Aug. 5 A placard, 
declaring that all incenters to riot would be executed, 

f2. (See quot.) Obs. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr.t Incentor^ he that singeth the 
descant. In singing there are three degrees, the first Sue- 
center, the second Incentor, the third Accentor. 1678 
Philups (ed. 4), Incerttor, he that sings the middle part. 

InceiLtre, encentre, {ia-, ease-nt3i),v.rare. 
[f. In- 2, En-1 + Centre : cf. It. incentrare^ 
tram. To centre in something; to place or fix in 
the centre. 

x6xi Florio, Incentrare, to encentre, or goe to the midle or 
centre. 1623 Williams Let.io Dk. Buckingham 15 June in 
Hacket Life i. {1692) 135 Nor is your Love incentred to me 
only in your own Breast. 2843 E. Jones Sens, 4- Ev. ixi 
EncentrM in this meadow, one revolved Inquiring gaze.^ 
incept (inse*pt),2^. [f. L. incept-, ppl. stem of in- 
cipereto begin (see Incipient). Cf.rareOF. incepter ^ 
to begin =L. freq. inceptdre to begin, undertake.] 
f 1. irans. To tindertake ; to begin, commence, 
enter upon. Obs. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Oide AgeTh, Those things .. were 
unluckely and in ill time incepted. X64X More's Rich, III 
245 Was not bis fir.st enterprise . . begun and incepted by 
the murther of divers noble .. and vertuous personages? : 
^802, 189s [see Incepted, Incepting below). 

2. inlr. To enter formally upon the office of a 1 
Master or Doctor in a University, and to be recog- 
nized as such by the Faculty; to complete the | 
taking of the degree ;* Commence v. 4. (A term ■ 
retained at Cambridge : now obs. at Oxford.) 
Hence gen. to enter upon one’s career or office. 

1852 C. A. Bristed Eng. University (ed. 2) 348 The hi. A. 
Incepts in about three years and two months from the lime 
of taking his first degree. ' x883 Muluncer in Encyct. Brii. 
XXII 1. 835/1 What is technically known as admission to 
that degree [licentia docendH was really nothing more nor 
less than receiving the chancellor’s permission to incept. 
X89S Rashdall l/niz>. Europe in Mid. Ages 1. v. ^8 The 
Licentiate ’ was not regarded as a full * Master ' or * Debtor 
till he had * incepted 1896 Daily Nezus 28 Oct. 3/4 
•bridge.. Permission to incept in surgery b.'is been granted 
■by the Degree Committee of the Special Board of Medicine 
to H. H. C M.A., M.B., of Clare College. 

3. trans. {Biol.) To take in, as an organism or cell. 


X863 H. J. Carter in Ann. Nat Hist, Set. in. 45 Each 
time after incepting a grain it went away to some distance 
1885 E. A. Schafer in Proc. R.Soc, XXXVIII. 88 The in- 
tussusception of particles is one of the most characteristic 
phenomena exhibited by amoeboid cells, which will carry 
such incepted matters along with them in their slow move- 
ments from place to place. 

Hence Inco'pted, Ince’pting ppl, adjs. 

^ x802 Paley NatTheot. xxvii. (1819I 482 In plants .. the 
incepted organization, though formed within and through 
and by a preceding organization, is not corrupted by us 
corruption, or destroyed by its dissolution. xBdx M. Pat* 
tisonM^^h. (1885)^60 The love of truth .. which is as un- 
mistakable in the incepting scholar as in the consummate 
scientific mtcllcct. 1884 Nation (N. Y.)XXX1X. 

338/3 An introductory guide to Sanskrit .. for incepting 
students whose mother-tongue is English. 1893 Fowler 
Hist. C. C, C. (O. H. S.) 277 One of the incepting Doctors. 
1895 Raven Hist Suffolk 58 The joint action of the village 
community, rather than the mandate of an incepting thane. 

Inception (inse'pjan), [ad. L, inceptidn-em, 
n. of action from incipere to begin. Cf. OF. in- 
ception, -aon (i5-i6th c.).] 

L The action of entering upon some undertaking, 
process, or stage of existence ; origination, begin- 
ning, commencement. • 

a 1483 iJiber Niger in Househ. Ord, (1792) 18 From his 
first inception, tyll the day of his dethe, his house stode aftyr 
one vnyfbrmitie. 1626 Bacon Syha §316 Th.e Inception 
of Putrefaction hath in it a Maturation. 1677 Hale Prim, 
Orig, Man. 1. H. 69 The very repugnancy in Nature of suc- 
cessive Beings to be without an inception, or eternal. XS27 
Jarman PotuelVs Devises II. 299 Cases in which the de- 
vise, according to the state of events at the time of its in- 
ception, never could have had an object. 186S Grove 
Conirib. Sc, in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 2ri Minute 
organisms which appear so to speak, full-blown at their in. 
ceplion. 1878 Lecky Eng. in \Zth C. 1. ii. 213 Between the 
inception and the execution of the project Louis XIV died. 

2. In University use: The action of incepting; 
see quots. 1888, 1895, and cf. Commencement 2. 

c x68o Wood Annals (ed. Gutch, 1792) I. 60 After he had 
feasted the Scholars at his Inception, they like clownes 
left him. Ibid, 66 There was no scholar, if of any ac* 
count, but did show himself bountiful at his Inception. 
X84X Peacock .SMf. Cambridge 11 There yet remained to 
be performed [before creation) the exercises of inception or 
commencement. x888 Mullincer in Encycl, Brit XXIII. 
835/1 By inception was implied the master’s formal entrance 
upon, and commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed 
teacher, and his recognition as such by his brothers in the 
profession. 1895 Rasndall ^//V. EuropeinMid. Ages!, iv. 
232 In our English Universities, conservative as ihejr are in 
many things, every trace of the ceremony of Inception has 
at length unhappily disappeared; only the preliminary 
ceremonial of the License survives. Ibid. v. 452 An interval 
of half a year commonly elapsed betsveen License and In* 
ception. .. He was then free to give his formal inaugural 
lecture or rather disputation in the presence of the Faculty, 
to receive the Magisterial biretta and the book, . .to receive 
the kiss of fellowship, and to take bis seat upon the magis- 
terial Cathedra. 

3. The action of taking in, as an organism. 

a 1849 E. A. Poe (O.), The result is the immersion of the 
mouth and nostrils, and the inception, during efforts to 
breathe while beneath the surface, of water into the lungs. 
Xncepti'Ve (inse’ptiv), a. and jb. [a. obs. F. 
incept{D -ive (i6th c, in Godef.), ad, type */«- 
ceptiV’XiSy {. incept-, ppl. stem of inciphe to begin ; 
see -ivE.] A. <xdj. 

. 1. Beginning, commencing, incipient ; relating to 
or of the nature of a beginning, initial, 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behtne's Rem. 2nd Apol. 

Tylcken ro Whether is it an inceptive or beginning Mysterj', 
or an Eternall one? a X763 Bvrom Art Eng. Poetry (R.), 
,You see, in speaking, or by sound, or ihk. The grand incept- 
ive caution is to think. 1873 Earle Phtlol. Eng, Tongue 
(ed. 2) § 247 The various accents of the Newfoundland dog 
,,are manifestations wonderfully like inceptive speech. ^ 

2, Gram, and Logic. Expressing the beginning 
of action, as inceptive verb, inceptive tenses, incept- 
ive proposition : see quots. 

1656 ‘ 1 'rapp Comm. Rom. vii. 7 The word ccncupisco is 
inceptive. 1706 Phillips s.v., Verbs Inceptive, the wme as 
Inchoatives. 2725 Watts Logic iii. ii. § 4 Inceptive^ and 

J-.:.:.... .......A.:*:....- .... -i.. ....r.!.?!. .>e fl,,. «nn ■ 


i sun 

... ..wt yet risen. 1751 Harris Hermes 1. vii. WKs. t.zfi4x) 252 
The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, 
’the inceptive past, and the inceptive future. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 128, *I am going to write* ; * I am 
about to write*. These have been called the Inceptive 
future, as they note the commencement of an action. *885 
Aihenxum 23 May 660/1 Nor has any attempt been made 
to give the inceptive force of the participle riNilO [being 
brought forth) in Gen. xxxA'iii, 25.^ , 

b. Beginning a word ; initial. vvt-v- 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr.A/r. in Jpil. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
54 note. This \nndnyd\ is supplied with the truly ij. 
African inceptive m before a consonant. . ^ 

1 3. Geom. Used of a locos deficient m some 
particular dimension, but generating by its motion 
another which has that dimension, Ohs, 

1706 Phillips, / wcY/Z/rz* /l/agwiVw*, a Word usd by Dr. 

wills to express the first Principles in Geometry, 
though of no Magnitude 

riucing such ; thus a Point has no Magnitude it sein but is 
incepnve of a Line. 2727-4* Oiambers Cyel. s-v., Soa line, 
though it have no brraih, is yet inMpiive of » 

that is, capable, by its motion, of producing a surface which 
has breadth. . v 1.. 

B. sb. 1. a. Gram. An inceptive verb. D. 
■Logic. An inceptive proposition. 


INCERTAIN, 

. I6I» Brinslcv Pos. Paris (1669) 1=6 What mean you bv 

ll called Inceptives ending in sco, borrow 

from the Verb wherof they are 
deriv d. as te/esco teptd from tepeo. 1725 Watts Lon'c ii 
11. § 6 Inceptives and desitives, which relate to the beginninir 
or ending of any thing; a.s, the Latin tongue is not yet for* 

gotten. , No man before Orpheus wrote Greek verse tnei 

Harris Hermes i. vii. Wks. (1641) 154 A species of mbs.. 
caUea inchoatives or inceptives. 
t-2. (//.) Initial circumstances ; beginnings. 06s 
1728 North jUmt. JlfnsicHiS^Si m In these inceptives of 
njusick. a i-ni-E.ram. x. iii § 63 (1740) 171 One nay 
observe a different Scope in each, as the Persons, however 
close to the Inceptives of the Movement, were differentlv 
circumstanced. ^ 

Hence Ince-ptlvely adv., in an inceptive way. 

2856 in Webster. 

Inceptor (inse-ptai, -pi). [a. L. inceptor, 

agent-n. from incipere to begin : cf. obs. F. inceb- 
teur (l6th c.).] ^ 

1. One who incepts or is about to incept in a 
University. 

1479 W. Pa.ston fat Oxford] in Pas/on Lett. No. 830 Ilf. 
246, 1 wold be Inceptor be fore Mydsomer. 1552 Huloet, 
Inceptours or regent masters in the vniuerslties, candidati. 
1574 in Peacock Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xxi. 1650 

in (Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I. 518 In case any 
of the Sophisters, Questionists, or Inceptors, fail in the 
premises,, they shall be deferred to the following year. 1669 
Evelyn Diary 10 July, Next followed the Disputations of 
the Inceplor-Doctors in Medicine. .Then disputed the In- 
ceptors of Law.. lastly, Inceptors in Theology, *706 
Hearne Collect, 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 201 Dr. Hudson, then 
an Inceptor in Arts, bore a Musquet. 2865 Standard 
5 JuJyi The proctors [at Oxford] have, this morning, issued 
.. the list of ‘ inceptors ’ of the present year— by which we 
mean the list of those who, by proceeding to some superior 
degree, have made themselves members of convocation. 
1B95 Rashdall Univ. Europe I. v. 453 The evening con- 
cluded with a banquet given at the expense of the Inceptor 
or a party of Inceptors to the Masters and others. 

2. gett. A beginner. rare~°. 

2706 Phillips, Inceptor, a Beginner, or Enterprlzer. 

Hence Ince’ptorship. 

2831 Sir W. Ha.milton Discuss., St. Eug. Univ,^ (1852' 
405 The forms of Inceptorship, and the Examinations of 
some of the Nations, still connected the Faculty of Arts 
with this venerable site. 

tl’ncerate, v. Obs. rarc"^, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. incerare to spread wax on, overlay with wax, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + cerare to wax, f, cera wax.] 

2623 CocKERAM, Jncerate [printed Ificemate], to couer 
with wax, to seere, 1727 Bailey voI. If, Inurated, 

t Incera'tion. Ohs, [n. of action from prec. ; 
so in mod.F. (Littre).] The action of covering with 
wax ; the bringing of a substance to the consistenc}' 
of moist Nvax. 

x6xo B. JoNSON ir. ili. He’s ripe for inceratlon, he 
stands warm, In his ash-fire. 26x2 Woodall Surg, Mate 
Wks. (1653) 272 Inceraiiott is the mixture of humimtjj with 
that which is dry, by a gentle and not hasty combibilion to 
the consistence of mollified wax. 

f InceTative, a. Obs, rare^^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incerare (Incekate i».) + -IVE.J (See quot.) 

i6jx Cotcr., Incerati/^ inceratiue, waxing; clcauing, or 
sticking vnto. x8x8 in Todd. 
flnceremo’nious, a, Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Void of ceremony; unceremonious. 

1651 Bp. Hall Susurrium xvii, Another approves 
of a simple and inceremonious devotion. 1687 G<^d Advice 
40 ^Vho ..would not be brought to so Inceremonious a way 
of Worship as that of the Calvinists. , - . 

f IncBTn, V. Obs. rare’“K fad. L. incern-cre, 
f. in- (In- + cemdre to sift.] To sift (a matter}; 
to examine closely. . , - t -r 

1656 Blount Gtossogr,, Inceming, sifting, 
ing, looking narrowly into. Scotch Papers. X05S rHiLLiPS, 
lucem, to sift, to examine strictly. 

+ IXLCeTnlcle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incermcn- 
Ittm sieve, f. incenicre .* see prec.] A sieve. 

x6S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 484 Sieve*; made of Horec^ 
hairs .. called .. sometimes excussivc mcernicles. 1057 
Physical Dicty Incemicle, a sieve. 

Incert, obs. erron. form of Insert. 

+ Ince*rtaill, andj^. Obs. [p.T.tncertattt 
(Oresme, 14th c.), f. in- (In- 3) -i- certain, after 
L, incert-ns uncertain.] 

L„adj. Not certain; = Uncertain (m various 

^ MprclxTON Vitas Pair. (W. de W. X49S) 
incertayne duryng this lyfc. iS49 ho\v 

Par. Jos. iv. G ifThys is a thinge moste ^ 

long they shall lyue, and a thing niope cert. h 5 
shall not lyue longe. i6ii S.iak^ r.v. i. 

D.ingers..hray drop vpon his Kingdorae and de_uou« 

Incertaine lookers on. 1655 Sir E. - ;»oertain 

(Camden) II. 093 What ho will be able lo doe is -""[j . 

I7t« M. DaviS d/bci. Brit. II. loRdarf Christ. an 

Hope will or ought to be my ',?'fj'*”p„,«^on5 were 
T. Robinson Caveliind ii. 16 All the Pmsesuons wer 

incertain ; and this Incerlainty was the ca ( 

B. sb. 1. Uncertainty. ... , 

1502 Ord. CrysUn Men (W. de W. f 

incertayne of the hourc of a moment and of the csiai . 

2. Name of .an obsolete game.Tt cards. 

Sit ADWELL .el/o' .F. I, IVith ombre, crimp, comet 

TjnTe^kain,v. Obs. rare. [f. Lv-^ + CeRTAI.v- 
a . ; cf. Encebtain.] To make certain, assute. 
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^ 1628 Feltham Resolves ii. xxvjii. 89 The first hath more 
mceriain’d honor; but lesse safety: The latter is humbly 
^cuic. 

[Incertain, a frequent scribal and editorial 
error for in certain^ in tnith, certainly (Cebtain 
sb. 7); e.g. in Pauli’s Gower 150, 245, etc.] 

+ Ince’rtainly, adv, Ohs. [f.' Incertain a. 
+ 'LY -.] •= Uncertainly, in various senses. 

1530 Palsgr. 66 Other sixe used of their auctours incer* 
taynly, sometyme as masculynes, sometyme as femynines. 
JS7* Huloet, To aunswere incertainely and ambiguouslye. 
j6i 2 BRiNSLEvZr/rf. Lit. 65 The learners shall still goe in- 
certainly and fearefully. 1714 Scrocgs Courts-Uet (ed. 3) 
171 If the Verdict find the Matter incertainly, 

t Ince-rtainty. Ohs. [a. OF. incertaineU 
(1477 in Godef. ; in Cotgr. 1611), f. incertain, after 
certainete Certainty.] = Uncertainty, in various 
senses. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 6 To ryse & mounte fro certaynte 
to Incertaynte. 1579 Fenton Gutcciard. 1. (1599) 28 Mens 
. . hopes full of suspicions and incertainties, c 16^ Shaks. 
Sonn. evii, Incertenties now crowne ihem-selues assur'de. 
1684 B. Hale Pref. to Conteuipi. St. Man (1699) p, iti, Here 
thou ma3'est see the incertainty of Mortal Life, xyga T, Jef- 
ferson Writ. (1859) III. 330 There is great incertainty in 
the meaning of the term. 

Incertitude (insS-JtitijJd). [a. F. incertilutU 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. type *vicerlitudt>, 
f. in- (In- 3) + certitndo Cebtitdde.] 

1 . Subjective uncertainty ; the state or condition 
of not' being certain or sure of something ; absence 
of assurance or confidence ; doubt, hesitation. 

i6oi Holland Pliny xviii. xxv. 586 The cause of this 
incertitude and difficuUie [as to the beginning of Spring], 
is partly the convexitie of the cope of heaven, and partly 
the diverse climates observed in the globe of the earth. 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 207 The f^earful man . . falls 
into_ labyrinths, of incertitudes, and impertinencies, and . . 
anxieties, and irresolutions. 1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles nr. 
J58 ForScepticisme and incertitude is the punishment of such 
temeritie. 2756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. \Vks. 1 . 63 Thus 
we were brought back to our old incertitude, 1833 Alison 
Europe v. § 63 (1849) I. 621 The king was distracted by the 
most cruel incertitude. 

2. Objective uncertainty; uncertain or insecure 
condition; insecurity. 

. *^3. Holland /’/w/azr/i’x Mor.Sys The incertitude and 
mslabilitie of this life, 1692 Locke Toleration i.Wks. 1727 
II. «4i Let us grant ..that in this Incertitude of Things, 
the safest ..Way ..is to follow his Dictates, x8oa Corrv 
Mem, A, Berkeley 152 The incertitude of his reconciliation 
with Miss Vernon. 

8. Indistinctness of visible forms ; obscurity. 

1883 Century ilftrj.XXVL 821 Visit it. .towards the close 
of day, when the gray incertitude lies on the mighty city. 
Incessable (inse*sab’l), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
Also 6 *ceissablll, 7 -cesssable, erren. -ceasible. 
[ad, L. incessabiLiSf f. in- (In- 3 ) + *cessai>ilis, f. 
cessdre to Cease: cf. F. incessabU (15th c, in 
Godef.). In 16-1 7th c. sometimes assimilated to 
cease.] Of unceasing character; ceaseless, incessant, 
^S4SRAYNot.DBjrt/{ Mankynde iv. vi, (1634) 198 Incessable 
sweating. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus iv. 492, I sail vphald 
his seruice Inceissabill. 1624 Hevwood Gunnik. ix. 443 
His liver and heart is perpetually tyred on by a ravenous 
vulture, who still renewes his inceasible torments. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 11. v. 168 The life of man Ls the Incess- 
able walk of time. 

Xncessably (inscsabli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
Without cessation ; ceaselessly, incessantly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. viii. (MS. Harl. 614) 
9b/i Also he meueh incessable [ed. 1495 -biyl for sich a loue 
faileh neuer. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. 
iii. 383 The lamentacyons, and the complayntes that iney 
make in sessybly. 1893 Proceed. World’s Congr. Deaf 
(1894) 174 Our deaf mute mimics continued incessably to 
give assault to these prejudices. 

Incessancy (inse’sansi). [f. next: see-ANCV.] 
The quality of being incessant or unceasing; un- 
broken continuance. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. i. 248 Whose .white bone.s wasting 
He., with th’ incessancy Of showers pour’d down upon 
them. 1665 R. B. Comm. 2 Tales 59 By the incessancy of 
his Prayers, Heaven’s wrath was appeased. 1853 Lynch 
Chr. Practicalness in Lett, to Scattered etc. 350 The in- 
cessancy and vastness of human labour. 1883 Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 457 The incessancy and minuteness of their 
bureaucratic study. 

Incessant (inse*sant), a. [prob. a. F. inces- 
sant (implied in incessamment, 135S in Hatz.- 
Barm.), ad. late L. incessafit-em (implied in iti- 
cessdnter'), f. in- (IN- 3 ) + cessant-em, pies. pple. 
of cessare to cease.] 

1 . That does not cease ; unceasing, ceaseless, 
continual, either in duration or repetition. 

* 53 * More Cou/nt. T indale Vlh'?.. 362/1 These menne -. 
with their incessaunt searche fynde out fal.-.e causes. 1590 
Shaks. Coj/i. Err. r. i. 71 The incessant yeepings of my 
wife. 1666 Dryden Atm. Mirab. cclxxviii, And now four 
days the sun had seen our woes; Four nights the moon 
beheld th’ incessant fire. 1726 Swift GuUtver i. ii, An 
incessant noise Hke that of a water-mill. 1832 M. Arnold 
Puture\\\. Cities will crowd to its edge In a blacker in* 
«ssanter line. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4- Sc. v. 140 
r he pivots of all the prophetical teaching are the incessant 
inculcation of justice and mercy. 

D. irons/. Of persons and things in reference to 
their action. 


X749 S.MOLLETT Regicide iii. iv. The rude flint Yields to 
the incessant drop. xSao Shelley Witch Atl. 1 , The in- 
cessant hail with stony dash Ploughed up the waters. 
Bright Amer. x6 June,. A few persons., have been 
incessant in their condemnation of the North, 
f 2 , Unending, endless, everlasting. Obs. 

*557* F. SeagerlScA. Veriue 845 in Bahees Bk., Etemall 
blisse where incessaunt ioie continually is. 156* Daus tr. 
Butlinger on Apoc. (1573) 26 Which doctrine surely is in- 
cessant or perpetual! to the Church of Christ. 1564 Bul- 
LEYN Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 135 Xfi AWi oh heauenlie 
father, be incessaante honour and glorie. 

3 . quasi-<7tfiy. Without intermission or pause; un- 
ceasingly. 

*557 Phaer jEneid vii. (15^8) S iv, A swarme of bees beset 
the bows, Incessant thick with noise. 1703 Rowe (jlyss. i. 
i. 314 Do they not.. call Incessant on his tardy Vengeance? 

B. 7 ’aylor Eaust (1875) I. vi. 103 The world’s a ball 
Doth rise and fall And Roil inces^nc. 

Incessantly (inse*santli), 'adv. [f. prec. +■ 
-LY-: cf. F. incessamment, L. incessdnter, both 
found earlier than the adj. on the type of which 
they are formed.] 

1 . In an incessant manner; without cessation; 
unceasingly. 

X4.. Lament. Mary Magd. Ixxxv, Myne hert is wounded 
with thy charite, It brenneth. tt flameth inccssauntly. 1481 
Caxton Gode/roy ceix. 306 Thise turkes . . pourchaced in- 
cessantly alle the harme & euyl that they myght. 1534 
More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. ix6i/x When Samet Peter 
was in prteson , . the whole churche without intermission 
prayed incessantely for him. r-x6xx Chapman llietd xix. 
349 The frosty north wind blowes a cold thicke sleete 
flakes after flakes, incessantly descending. 1682 Norris 
If {erodes 3 They incessantly emoy the divine felicity. 17x2 
Budcell Sfect, No. 404 f 6 Caelia's Tongue runs inces- 
santly. X776 Gibbon Decl. 4- E. xii. 1 . 330 He was inces- 
santly tormented by factions which he could not asswage. 
x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 190 During which time 
heavy rain pours incessantly. 

•|‘ 2 . Forever; perpetually. Obs. 

1481 (I^XTON Myrr. i. i. 5 Certainly god was to fore, and 
shal be incessantly afler without ende & withoute beg^m- 
nyng. 

1 3 . Without pausing ; instantly ; immediately. 
Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ixxvii, The said Joan 
making like response incessantly to the said Sir William. 
1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 41 My oatbes. .then with thee 
incessantly grew cold. 1700 Congreve Way o/Worldy. 
viii, If 1 see him 1 fear I shall turn to Stone, and petrifie 
incessantly, a 1807 A, Addison Charge to Jury (Cent.), 

I shall incessantly order him to be stripped of his gown. 

Ince'ssantness. [1. Incessant a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being incessant. 

X727 in Bailey vol. II. ^ 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crif. v. 
(1875) 193 Because of this incessantness of his barking [hcl ' 
cannot get listened to. iB^ Spectator 72 Nov., The men 
and women , . will detest its sobriety, the incessantness of 
its officers’ admonitions, 

t Znee'ssion* Ohs. rare. [a. obs. F. incession 
‘ pace, gait, or going * (Cotgr.), ad. L. incession-em, 
n. of action from incedPre to go on, walk.] On- 
ward motion ; progression, locomotion. 

1651 Biggs Nrva Disp. F 197 The slow and necessary in- 
cession of mediocrity, x6^ Sir T, Browne Card. Cyrus 
iii. 56 The incession or locall motion of animals. 1845 hi. J. 
Higgins Ess. (1875) 215 Elegant young men unsurpa^able 
in speed, endurance, and oiliness of incession [in dancing]. 

Incession, var. Insession, Obs., a hip-bath. 
Incest (i'nsest). [ad. L. incestus {n stem) or 
inceslum (neuter of incestus adj. impure, unchaste), 
from zVt- (In- 3 ) + casitts chaste, pure. Cf. OF. 
inceste (14th c. in Hate.-Darm.). In sense 2, ad. 

L. incestusj F, inceste, an incestuous person.] 

1 . The crime of sexual intercourse or cohabitation 
between persons related within the degrees within 
which marriage is prohibited ; sexual commerce of 
near kindred. 

« 1225 After. R. 204 Incest - . is bitwhwe sibbe, vlesbliche 
O 0 er gostliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 27^42 Incest, l>at es for 
to lij bi hat hi sibman has line bi, or if hou has don hat sin 
wit ani of h^n auti kin, <1^x440 yacobs Welt (E. E. I. S.) 
162 Neyther may be weddj'd fo ©heres kyn, in-to h? fyfte 
degre, ne medle wyth hem ; for jif hri don, it is incest. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke hi. (R.), Thys holy man 
coulde not abide such incest and vnnaturalnesse of manage 
in a king's house. 1603 Shaks. Mcas. /or M. iii. i. 139 
Is’t not a kinde of Incest, to take life From thine owne 
sisters shame? x^o Macaulay Ess., Ranke (J85X) XI. 137 
Its annals are black with treason, murder, and incest. x868 
Farrar Seekers in. iii- (1875) 299 Hideous cJiarges of can- 
nibalism and incest. 

b. Spiritual incest i^VkR.C. Chi)', (n) Marriage 
or sexual connexion between persons related by 
spiritual affinity, or with a person under a vow 
of chastity, etc. {h) The holding by the same person 
of two benefices, one of which depends on the col- 
lation of the other, 

a 1225 (see i]. * 53 * More Confut. Tindale Wks. 361/1 
Mayster Martine Luther hymself..toke out of religion a 
spouse of Christ .. Hueth with her openly .. in shamefull 
incest and abhominablc bycheryc. X727-4X Chambers Cjj-cf. 
s. V., Spiritual incest is understood of a ,. beneficiary who 
. . holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the cob 
lation of the other. Such a spiritual incest renders both 
.. benefices void. 

+ 2 . A person guilty of incest. Obs. rare. 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ ASsop vi. iv, Thow arte an inceste 
& lechour, For thow know’cst naturelly both thy moder and 
thy doughlcr. 


3 . Comb. 

1633 Ford ’ Tis Ptiy v. iv, When my young incest-monger 
comes. 

Incestancy, rare""^. [irreg. formation.] ? = 

Incest. 

x6o2 Middleton Blurt, Masier.Consiahle tit. 1. 71 In- 
cestancy dwell on his rivell'd brow That weds for dirt. 

•f lnce*0tial, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Incest -f 
-al: cii. bestial^ = Incestuous. 

1581 Nuce SeneceCs Octavia 1. iv. And with incestiall love 
benummed quite His brother Germanicks daughter. Ibid., 
To which unlucky incestiall brj’daJI bed. 

Zneestnons (inse*sti?/,3s), n. Also 6-7 -teous, 
-tious. [ad. L. incestuos-iis, f. incestn-s Incest : 
see -ous ; cf. F. incestueux, -ense (13th c. in Godef.}.] 

1 . Guilty of incest. 

*552 Abp. Hamilton Catceh. (1B84) 10 Incesteous personis. 
11x592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 368 Caius Caligula, that 
wicked and incestuous emperor. 1651 C. Cartavricht Cert. 
Relig. t. 99 The (Romhhl Church reputed those, who mar- 
ried together after their vowes, not only for adulterers, but 
also for incestuous persons. 1746 Collins Odes, Eear 38 
Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, th’ incestuous Queen Sigh'd the 
sad call her son and husband heard. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. IV. vi; (1864) II. 319 The sway of an incestuous female 
Martina. 

xS9t Sylvester DuBartasi. in.scoYouCity-Vipers, 
that (incestious) joyn Use upon use, begetting Coyn of 
Coyn ! 

“fb. Loosely or more vaguely: Adulterous. Obs, 

1632 Heywood zst Pt. Iron Age ti. Wks. 1S74 HI. 291, 

1 would not for the world, Priam should send Incestious 
Hellen backe on learmes of peace. x68x Colvil IVhigs 
Supplic. {1751) 30. 

2 . Of the nature of or involving incest. 

X532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 394/2 These shameles 
heretj’kes liue in open shamefull incestuous lecherj', and 
call it matrimonie. c 1555 HARPSFtELD Divorce Hen. VJII 
(Camden) 238 Incestuous copulation should not once be ac- 
counted under the name of marriage, 1581 Marbeck Bk. 
0/ Notes 486 He openlie condemned the incestious Matri- 
monie of Herode with Herodias. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
ylr^nis V. xix. 399 The feare of the mention of such an in- 
cestuous marriage. 1766 Warborton Ded. to Freethinkers 
Postscr., Wks. i8ri I. 182 Viitiious love, not adulterous or 
•incestuous. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xiii. II. 177 He had 
even trampled on the laws of Persia’by an incestuous union 
with his sisters. 1879 Green Read, Eug. Hist, vii. 33 As 
the new Queen was Eadwig’s kinswoman, the religious, 
opinion of the day regarded bis marriage as incestuous. 

f b. Jig. Applied to other crimes committed 
between persons nearly akin. Ohs. 

j;i44 Armstrong Preserv. Health \\\. 536 (Seager) Her 
legions in incestuous murder [i.e. civil war] mix’d. 

1 3 . Begotten of incest. Obs, 

hux'n Admon. ^842) xi An incestuous bastard, be- 
gotten and borne In sinne, of an infamous curtesan. xSax 
G. Sandys Ovid's filet, x. (1626) 206 Th’incesteous infant, 
now at perfect groth Within the tree; indeuors to get 
forth. 

lace'stnonsly, oiiv. [f. prec. + -tv 2.] In 
an incestuons manner i in tlie way of incest. 

*549 CovERDALE, clc. Erostu. Par. i Cor. vii. (R.), Theyr 
children, as borne jncestuously and by vnlawfull meanes. 
1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ii. v. $ 27 An English Count who 
lived jncestuously with his own Kinswoman, a 1700 Ditv- 
denQ.), Macareus and Canace, son and daughter to /Bolus 
. .loved each other jncestuously. 

Ince’shuo-asness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] In- 
cestuous quality or character. 

2649 Bp- Hall Cases Consc. Addit, iii. (R.), The knowledge 
of the horrible incestuousness of this match. 


Zneh. (IdJ), sb.'^ Forms : i ynce, ince, 3 unche, 
4-6 ench(e, ynche, 4-7 ynch, 5-6 inche,6uiich, 
Sc, insch, 4- inch. [OE. yneex—^unkja, a. L. 
uncta twelfth part, inch (cf. Ounce). A word of 
earlyadoption,not in the otherTeutonic languages.] 
1 . A measure of length, the twelfth part of a foot. 
Hence, a measure of surface and of solidity (expli- 
citly square or superficial, cubic or solid incli) equal 
to the content respectively of a square or cube the 
sides of which are of this length. 


c 1000 Latvs 0/ jEthelbert c. 67 gife ofer ynce, scilling ; iBt 
twam yncum, Iwe^en. cxooo La'ivs 0/ AEl/red c. 45 Wund 
inces lang. cxooo in Sal. 4* Sat. (Kemble) x 3 o He [Adam] 
wajs vi and cx ynca Jang. CX205 Lay. 23970 He wundc 
afeng feouw’er unchene long. CX300 Haveloh 1034 An 
inch or. more, c 1380 .S’lV Fertunh. 3302 per nc wanieh no3t 
enches foure. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. 
(1495) 937 An ynche is lc.ste parti of mesures of feldcs, 
f 1440 yacoh's Welt (E. E. T. S.) 128 J>is is .v, incbe tbycke. 
c 1500 Melusitie xix. 104 Whiche at his birth brought in 
hys mouihe a grete Sc long toth, that apycred without an 
ench long & more, xssg W. Cun;:incham Cosvtegr. Glasse 
56 In . . measures, we do go from a barly come, to a finger 
breadth*, from a finger breadth, to an unch l from an unch, 
to an hand breadth. 1588 Shaks. Z. A. Z. v. ii. 193 The 
Princesse bids you tell, How many inches doth ^fillvp one 
mile? 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 784, 9 London .^ches arc 
equal to 8-447 Paris inches and decimals. 1824 R. Stuart 
Hist. Steam Engine 200 A column of ivatcr ^ual to ten 
pounds on the fsquare) inch. 1837 W hewell Hut. Induct. 
Sc. U8s7) 1 . 163 Kach inch bring the tlnckn^ of six g™ius 
of barley, fitad. The gill contains 8 665 cubic inches. The 

pint contains 4 gills or 34-^60 inches. . r 11 n-L 

b. As the unit of measurement of lainfall: Inat 

quantity of water which would cover a surface to 
the depth of an inch ; equivalent to 3630 cubic feet 
on an acre, or about 4 J Salions on every square yard. 
184s SroCQUEUSH Haniik. Brit. India (185,) 364 The 
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rains set in fairly at the beginning of June . . Two inches in 
^e twenty-four hours often fall ; sometimes three. 1806 
G. J. Symons Brit. RamfttU 20 On the western slope of 
■Sca Fell, between tt and Wastwater .. mean fall about 
90 inches. 1896 WhitakeRs ' Almanack 53 An ‘Inch of 
Rain means a gallon of water spread over a surface of 
nearly two square feet, or 3630 cubic feet=ioo tons upon 
an acre. 

c. As the unit of measurement of atmospheric 
or other pressure : That amount of pressure which 
balances the weight of a column of mercury, an 
inch high, in the mercurial barometer. 

1x727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Barovieter, On the top of 
Snowdon-hill . . Dr. Halley found the mercury lower by 
three inches eiiE;ht tenths than at the foot thereof. 1835 
Penny CycL III. 37/1 The mean height of the barometer in 
London is stated at 29-88 inches.] 2873 Ralfe Phys. Cheni, 
X34 Oil, to^ which a few drops of bile have been added, 
passes readily through animal membranes under the slight 
pressure of o-o68 to 0-132 inches of mercury. 1896 WkiU 
akers Almanack 602 Atmospherical pressure was least, 
28-6 inches, on the 14th [Nov. 1694]; greatest, 30-6, on the 
30th. 

d. As a unit of measurement of the flow of water 
(esp, in mining, whence specifically called miners 
incli) : That amount of water that will pass in 24 
hours through an opening of i square inch under 
a constant pressure of 6 inches. 

1858 Lardner Hetnd'hk. I^at^ Pkih. Hydrosl,^ etc. 238 
The rate of discharge from the orifice is called the inch of 
water, and is the Ijydraulic unit by which the discharge 
from pumps is expressed. 1877 Raymond Siatist. Mines 
dVxwmj'po notef One 24-hour miners’ inch is couivalent 
to 2,230 cubic feet of water. Ibid. 95 Water at tnat time 
cost 75 cents an inch. 1882 Pe^, to Ho. RePr. Prec, Met. 
V. S. 646 The nearest even figure, is 17,000 gallons in 
twenty-foux hours, and, in the absence of any legal deter- 
mination, this may be regarded as the approximately correct 
equivalent of a miner’s inch of water. 

2. transf.zxi^Jig. A very small measure, distance, 
amount, or degree; the least amount or part (of 
space, time, material or immaterial things) ; a very 
little ; a * bit 

/X13S0 Birth of yesus 40 in Horstmann AUengl. Leg. 
(1875)66 pe tyme hem ]>o3te longe Inou^cch vnche hem 
boujte a sponne. CX400 Rom. Rose 5101 Rut thou art not' 
an mch the nerre. 1582 Bentley Mairones iii. 360 
Neither will I suffer myselfe..to depart one ynch from 
thy holie commandments. 1594 Kyd Sp. Trag, iv. in Hail. 
BodsUyV. 114 There is not left in him one inch of man, 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's l^oy. E, Ind. 76 Tho' thousand.s of their 
Men dropt, they would not give^ ground an Inch. 1726 
G. Roberts 4 Yrs. Voy. 30, I will drub you, you Dog, 
within an Inch of your Life, and that Inch too, 1781 
CoWper Lei. 4 OcL, Wks. (1876) 85 That I may avail myself 
of every inch of time. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. A-iii, I’ll 
flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you that. 
1^4 H. Nisbbt Bush Girts Rom. 156 He could not see an 
inch before him. 

b. Applied to material things : + id) A small 
piece or fragment ; (^) A person of small stature. 

*573 Satir. Poems Re/artn, xkxIx. 94 Thocht the wallis 
wes wyebt, Jit dowbell battrie brak thame^ al in inschis. 
1884 Black fud. Shake, iv, You imp, you inch, you elfin 
queen, you ! 

3. Phrases, f a. Al an inch^ at inches : close at 
hand ; (ready) at any instant ; in immediate readi- 
ness. Ohs. 

1547-64 B.auldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. ii, Vpon this 
wicked rabble . . crafty concupiscence waiteth as a seruant 
at inches. 1583 Rich Pk^lotus 4 Emelia (1835) 18 Atten- 
daunt vpon her, and readie at an ynche to prouide her of 
any thing. 15^ J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 
144/1 In such a readinesse to be at inches with them, i6j8 
Fletcher Loyal Subj. iv. ii, He wait ye at an inch. 

b. By itiches, itich by^fich : by small degrees, , 

by little and little, very gradually, bit by bit. ' 

1607 Shaks. Cor. V. iv. 42 All swearing . . They’! giue him 
death by inches. 1652 Collinces Caveat for Prof. i. (1653) 

B iij, They were forced to . . reforme by inches. 1700 Con- 
greve lYay of World iv. xii, No, don’t kill him at once .. 
starve him gradually, inch by inch. 1719 F. Harg^ Ch. 
Authority Vind. 27 To dispute the ground inch by inch. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, Wasting away, and dying, 
as they say, by inches. 1869 B. Wilberforce Sk. Lives 
Domin. Missionaries Japan 195 All these four martyrs 
expired by inches, after a series of torments. 

c. Every inch-, everybit, every whit; altogether, 
entirely, in every respect. 

CX420 .S. Eiheldred 720 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
29S pat ston was well ygraue .. euerj’che a neynche. 1520 
Caxtons Chron. Eng. iii. 24 b/i This man was cursed 
every ynche. 1605 Shaks. Leariw vl. 109, I, euery inch 
a King. 1684 Winstanley Rich. ///, Life Shakspere, 

A man of Arms, every inch of him. 1749 i^^ELDiNG To/n 
Jones vii. vli, I tremble everj- inch of me. 1809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1837) III. 285 Lord Nelson ^vas an admiral, 
ever>' inch of him. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 336 
His . . companion . . looks a soldier, every inch of him. 

d. Inches = stature ; of inches^ of (considerable) 
height, tall. Of ones inches-, in respect of one’s 
height or stature. 

1606 Shaks. Ajit. f,- Cl. i. iii. 40» ^ would 1 had thy inches. 
1687 T, Brown Saints in Uproar\lV.s. 1730 L 73 A notable 
fellow of his inches, and metal to the back. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1S52) II. 629 Beware of servants instilfing the 
prodigious importance of master or miss beyond all others 
of their inches. 1809 Malkin Gil Blas v. 1. r t8 Pedro was 
what we call a tall fellow of his inches. 1885 Graphic 
2S Feb. 214/2 In order to make the most of her inches she 
had acquired the habit of holding her head thrown ba^-. 

G. By inch of cassdle I see Candle xo. 5 Q* Give 
him att inch and Hdll tahe an ell : see KlIj lib. 


1S46 J. Hey-wood Prmi. (1867) 78 Whan I gaue you an 
ynche, ye tooke an ell. 1640 Howell Dedtma's Or 8 
For soveraignty where she gets an inch, stickes not some- 
times to stretch it to an ell. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
(Househ. ed.) 311/1 Give John an inch in that way, and he 
was sure to take several ells. 

4. attrib. and ComlKy as inch-allolment^ -diel ; 
inch-deep, -high, -long^ -thick, -wide adjs. 

x6ii Shaks. Wini. r. i, ii. i86 Gone already Ynch-thick, 
knec-deepe. 1655 Moofet & Bennet Health's Improv 
(T746) 72 An exquisite thin Diet (called of Jobertus .. the 
Inch-diet, wherein we cat by Drams, and drink by Spoon- 
fuls). 1682 Creech tr. Lucretius (1683) iv. 115 Little 
Puddfes..Tho scarce Inch-deep. 1742 Young xV/. Th. n. 
360 Life's little stage is a small eminence, Inch-high the 
grave above. 1876 Among my Bks. Ser. 11. Spenser 

189 Futile gossip and inch-long politics. 1884 Browning 
Ferlshiaht A Bean-stripe 218 Aphis that I am, How leave 
my inch-allotment? 1899 Westm. Gaz. 11 May 4/2 Strings 
of inch-wide black reli'ct. 

b. atlrib. Containing an inch in any dimension; 
of the length, thickness, etc. of an inch ; as inch- 
hoard (board an inchAhick), inch-line^ etc. ; of the 
focal length of one inch, as inch object-glass. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviit. 3B3 A candle 
out of a Musket will pierce through an inch board. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 93 lo see through an Inch- 
hoard.^ 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy (1863) 165 He asked 
Captain Hogg to bring on shore some inch line. 1837 
Goring^ & Pritchard Microgr. 179 Suppose we have an 
inch triple achromatic object-glass.^ 1858 Simmonds DiV/., 
luch-stujf, deal plank sawn to the thickness of an inch. 

c. attrib. with prefixed numeral {iwo-inch, six- 
inch, etc.) : Of the length, diameter, etc. of (so 
many) inches. 

1559 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 739, xl m. of iii ynche 
plancke for the said jutties. 1698 Dampier Voy. 282 C^on- 
demned . . to have three blows from each man m the ship, 
with a two-inch and a half rope on his bare back. 1798 
Nelson Let. to Nepean 7 Aug. in A. Duncan Ltfe{iBo6)gt, 

I have , . brought off the two thirteen-inch mortars. 1825 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 576 Three or four thicknesses 
of one and a half tnch-deal. 1879 Daily News 12 Aug. 5/3 
Fourteen of the Bacchante guns are seven-inch weapons. 

d. Special Combs. : inch-bones sb. pi., frag- 
ments of bone used as manure (distinguished from 
bone-dust : cf. c) ; inch-measure, -rule, -tape, a 
measuring rule or tape divided into inches ; inch- 
pound (jjy/tamies), the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an inch (efi Foot- 
pound) ; inch-worm, a name for a geometer cater- 
pillar, also called looperor ineasttring-worm. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (cd. 4) IL^ 353 The 
smaller bone-dust is ground the more effective it is as a 
manure, .on the other hand large or drilled or *inch-bones, 
as they are called, remain longer in the soil undecomposed, 
but produce less immediate effect. On these accounts bone- 
dust is the more valuable manure for turnips, and inch- 
bones for wheat. 1851 Mavhew Load. Labour 2. 377 
(Hoppe) They all sell thimbles, needles, •inch-measures, 
bodkins, etc 1896 Westm. Gas. 9 Nov. 3/2 [He] measures 
the force of the temptation with an •inch-rule. 1884 ‘ Edna 
Lyall’ IVe Two xxx, IShe] has gone to fetch an *inch 
tape. 

Xncll (inj), sb,^ Also 5 ynche, 6 Sc. insche. 
[a. Gael, innis (inij), genit. hmse (fn/ir) island, 
land by a river.] A small island. (Frequent in the 
names of small islands belonging to Scotland.) 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, Prol., I wes . . made priowre Of 
the ynche wyth-in Loch-lewyne. ^■1470 Henry Wallace 
IX, 1147 Bot in lA>chIewyn thair lay a cumpane, Apon that 
inch. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. L 24 In the 
Sey selfe ar mony lies and Inches nocht few, as the Mai, 
the Basse, the ile of S. Colme. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. ii. 61 
Till he disbursed, at St. Colmes jmch. Ten thousand Dollars 
to our generall vse, 1793 Statist. Ace. Scoil. VIII. 597 
There are some beautiful island.s which are called /nc/ie’r. 
1803 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, To inch and rock the 
sea-mews fly. 

b. Applied locally to a meadow by a river (as 
the Inches of Perth) ; also, to a piece of rising 
ground in the midst of a plain. 

*799 J* Bobertson Agric. Perth 476 Such parts of the 
Carse (of Gowrie), as are elevated above^ the common level 
of the country are called Inches (which word simines 
islands). 1863 Lyell Aniiq. Man in, (ed. 3) 54 Tne-Ceitic 
name of Inch being attached to many hUlocks, which rise 
above the general level of the alluvial plains. 

Inch (inJ), V. [f. Inch 

1. intr. To move, advance, or retreat, by inches 
or small degrees. 

1599 Sandys Ettropx Spec. (163a) 213 And if he itch and 
inch forward one way for an ell, hee looseth an other. 1^7 
Dryden AEneid ix. 1065 Now Tumus doubts, and . . with 
slow paces measures back the field, And inches to the walls. 
x8x2 W. Tennant Ansier F. hi. xlv, Inching along in 
motion retrograde. i88x Amer. Crocerzo July, Boys wlio 
did not play fair., would keep reaching over the Jine in 
order to get nearer the marbles in the ring and h.ave a better 
chance to knock them out. This w.as called ‘inching , and 
* fen inchitigs ’ svas the warning acainst such unlair piai\ 
1888 Chicago Advance 29 Nov., Meanwhile, the celebrated 
case, possibly, will be inching along toward some iinai 
decision. 

2. irons. To drive by inches or small degrees. 

1667 Dryden Maiden Queen iii. i, .so inch mm and 

shove him out of the w'orld. — Cleomenes 11. ii. (K.), 

He gets loo far into the souldicr’s And inches out 

my master. 1S68 Browning Ring ^ ok. in. £>17 ^ 

much coldsteelinchedthrough his breast-blade. iBgpOt ti .g 

(U. .S.) Oct. so/s The children .. inched their ch.airs closer 
and insi'sted there was not room for her between them. 


INCHER. 

3. To measure or compute the number of inches in. 

1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells 1, E’er a horse in your Stable* 

weigh him and inch him. 1690 H. C[ogcesiiall] Art Pract 
Measuring (Mle-fl), Gauging and Inching of Tuns. 1718 
Steele hsk-Pool xjs The Fish-Pool sloop being inched 
according to common gauging. 

4. Inch out', a. To eke out by inches or small 
amounts. 

• Moulin' s Serm. Rom. i. i6. 2 He hath 

inched out the skin of the Lion with that of the Fo.ve 
^\K^v.EX.x.Atevtan'sGuzmak 
II. 263 when I could not inch it out any further..! 
found my selfe then in that strait, that (etc.}. 1652-62 Hey- 
UNCosmogr.il. (1682) 206 The Women cutting off their Hair 
to inch out their Tackle, 1654 E. Johnson Wond..ztrkr. 
Prov. 173 Corn incht out with Chesnuts and bitter Acorns. 
1679 Mrs. Behn Feign'd Curtizan in. i, Cou’d you not .. 
throw in a little Love and Constancy, to inch out that want 
of Honesty of yours? 1878 Browning Poets Croisi: 127 
There stands Paul erect, Inched out his uttermost. 

t b. To deal out inch by inch, hence, by small 
amounts or sparingly. Obs. 

_ 1636 Henshaw Hor^ Succ. 300 God ..doth .. not requite 
It with a little, or inch out His blessings. rti6s6 Bp. Hall 
Rem. JVks. (1660) 267 In the inching out of the possibilities 
of our assurance by nice distinctions. 

6. To divide or graduate into inches; to mark 
with lines an inch apart. 

Inchafe, Inohain, Inchair : see En-. 
Incha’mber, t;. rare~°. [f.lN-2.f. Chamber,] 
trans. To lodge in or as in a chamber. 

i6xx Florio, Incamcrai-e, to chamber, to inchamber, 1611 
CoTCR., Enchambre, inchambred ; lodged as in a chamber. 

flncha'nge, Ohs. rare. [f. iN-lor'*^ + 
Change v., alter L. iininutdrei\ trans. To pro- 
duce change in ; to change, alter. 

1382 WvcLiF Job xiv. 20 Thou shalt inchaungen his face, 
and thou shalt senden hym out. — 1 Cor, xv. 51 Allc we 
schulen ryse a^en, but not alle we schulen be inchaungid. 

t Incha’ng’eahle, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
changeable; unchangeable, immutable. So In* 
chang’eabi’llty, unchangeableness, 

1583 (jOldinc Calvin on Deut. clxix. 1047 The calling of 
God., is without repentaiince, and inchaungeable. 16^ 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 116 A.s for the word of a King, it 
ought to be inchangeable. 1773 Kenrick Rhet. Grant. y\. 
(Jod.), Almost all our English writers, .. possessed with 
this inchangeabilily of accent and quantity, tell us, that 
all accented syllables are long. 

Inchant, inchanter, etc. ; see Enchant, etc. 
Incharge : see Enchaege. 
t Incha'ritable, Obs. [In- 3.] Not charit- 
able ; uncharitable. Hence t lacha’ritaMeneBs, 
uncharitableness, f Incharitably adv. 

1496 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 6 Their Incharitable and lr(or- 
dinate Covelise. x6ro Shaks. Temp, i. i. 44 You bawling, 
blasphemous incharitable Dog, 1670 Penn Truth Rescued 
fr. Impost. 5 The second discovery, .is not less IncharitaWe, 
then the first was Proud and Impudent, 1679 —■ /Irfon 
Prot, 11. 63 The Debate fill’d this Kingdom with Inchan- 
tablencss and Division. . • 

i' Xncha'rit^. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Chaeitt : cf, 

prec.] Want of charity; uncharitableness. 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng. ir. Prose Addtt. (1612) 340 Least 
mine inchariiie proue lesse pardonable than his Iniurie. 

Ibid. i.v. liii. 237 Avarice, Incharitie and Pride. 1670 Penn 
Case Lib. Consc. 36 It is high Incharily to proceed so se\^rely 
upon meer Suppositions. 1679 — Addr. Prot. ir. 90 Great 
must their Incharity and Presumption be, who [etc.J. 

In charm. Inchase : see Enchaem, Enchase v.^ 
Inchaste, a. Obs. rare. [f. In-3-j-Chaseo. : 
cf. L. ittcasiusA Unchaste. . 

XS99 Peele David 6- Bethsabe Wks. (Rtldg.) 476/2 His in- 
chaste and lustful fire. 

tXncha'stity. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Chastity ; cf. 

L. iucastitdsA Want of chastity; cnchastHy. ^ 

1386 Marlowe \st Pi. Tamburl. v. ii, All blot of foul in- 
chastity. 2613 Hevwood Brazen Age JV. >y ks. *♦. *-3 

What will Diana Say when shee heares of our mchasinj ? 
1671 H. M. tr. Erasfn. CoUo/uies Aiijb, lo keep them 
from the temptation of inchastiiy. 

Inchaunt, etc. : see Enchant, etc. 

In ohear, variant of Enoheeb, ». 

Inched (injt), a. Aho 7 incht. [f. Inch si'- 

or x). + -ED.] r A ■ 

1. In combination, with numeral, etc. ; 

Containing (so many) inches in . 

dimension. (Witli quot. ? ®94 

j6os Shaks. Zm.- hi. iv. 57 To ride on- 
ouer fotire incht bridges. iSsi-7 T. DiihlAUnirB 

{.BeoteSThe two inched hook better. iM Du MAOrirn 
Trllfy II. 175 Any young squire, well-inched and 
acred, and well-whiskered. . . • i c 

2. Divided into or graduated ;n mcnes. 

Inoheer, variant of Encueeb v. . . 

Incher finfarl ff. Inch + -En E] In com- 

bfnarion! wKmeial prefixed, applied .0 some- 
thing of so manv inches in length, f ,1,. 

.883 Cycl. Tcur.'Club Gaz. Sept. =89/. A 
normal growth— a 96-incher. 1898 nounden and 

o Nov. 9/. Firing . . with six-inchers, twclvc-poundets, 

Alaxims all turned loose together. rT-..nirvAKfiN 

+Inche-8on, inohe-ssoun, var. ofl'-NcnEASo.-i. 

a 1400-S0 Alexander 343 pe incheson of his charme. 
Inchest, variant of Enchest v. 

+ Inohe-te, -er, obs. var. of E.vcHEAr, -n\. 

.483 Calh. Angl. 195/= To Inchete, IIM., M 

lnchclcT,fscator,fscartus. 
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INCIDENCE 


tlncM'ld, Obs. rare. [f. In -2 + Chud.] 
ira/is. To introduce as a child, to affiliate. 
i6ix Florio, InfigUuolare^ to inchilde. 

Inchmeal ti-nj,mfl), adv. {sb.) [f. Inch sbA + 
-MEAL, ME. OE. By inches; inch 
by inch ; by small portions, little by little. 

1548 Cooper Elyot's Diet., Vneiatim, ynche by ynche, 
ynche meale. XS79 J* Jones Preserz’. Bodie SoxUe 1. 
xxxi. 63 Some dyed Inch*mele, some were Famished, some 
Starued. 1583 Foxe d* M. 2066/j Thou shalt bee racked 
inchmeale. ^1734 North Exam, ii, iv. § 108 (1740) 286 
As Towns are taken Inch-meal. 1792 Holcroft Road ia 
Ruin IV. iii, I would indeed starve inchmeal, rather than 
he should marry her I 18x3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. 
(1833) II. xxviii. 187 People.. will stand to be cut to pieces 
inchmeal, rather than submit to a conqueror. 

b. Also with by (yiving the force of the lost 
inflexion). 

1530 Palsgr. 833/1 By ynche meale, inenuement, or fiat' 
poiUcies. 1549 Chaloner ir. Erastti. on Folly L iij b, They 
take upon theim to measure the sonne . . as it were by ynche- 
meale. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 3 All the infections that 
the Sunne suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper 
fall, and make him By ynch-meale a disease, a 1691 F lavel 
Sea-DeUv, (1754) 167 To lengthen our miserable lives a few 
hour.s, to die, as it were, by inch-meal. X893 National 
05scn<eriZ Feb. 329/1 The ground must be fought by inch- 
meal. 

Inclxoacy (i'nkt 7 ,asi). 7'arg. [f. Inchoate a . : 
see -ACY.] The state of being inchoate; inci> 
piency. 

187X R. H. Hutton Ess., Clough (1880) II. 247 A picture 
of inchoacy I admit. 

Inchoant (i nkoiSnt), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
ckoiint-em, pres. pple. of inchodre : see next.] Be- 
ginning, incipient, in an initial stage. 

^ a 1876 M. C01.UNS Tk. in Garden (1880) II, 275 The pro- 
jector of an inchoant and rather incoherent periodical. 

Xnchoate (i'nk^i^), a. {sb.) [ad. L. inchoat-tts 
(more correctly iniohd/us)j pa. ppie. of inchodre 
(more correctly ificohdre) to begin.] Just begun, 
incipient ; in an initial or early stage ; hence 
elementary, imperfect, undeveloped, immature. 

*534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices in. (xs4o) 1x7 No paynter 
..shouldefynysshe that parte of Venus which mchoat [and] 
begon, Apelles left of imperfyte. xs8i E. Campion in Confer. 
II. (t584) H iv, It was a Church inchoate, beginning, not 
perfect. <2x626 Bp. Andrevves Sertn. (1856) I. 109 Hi.s 
heavenly grace, which is glory inchoate, He imparteth to 
His Saints. ax?xz Ken Hymns Fesiiv. Poet.Wks. 1721 I, 
4og You are in n^py State; Our Bliss is only Inchoate. 
X765B1.ACKSTONE I.XV.436 If a boy under fourteen, 

or a ^irl under twelve years of age, marries, this marriage is 
only inchoate and imperfect. x8ai Svo. Smith IVks. (1859) 
I; 336/x Many inchoate acts are innocent, the consumma- 
tion of which is a capital offence. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Safit. viii. 473 The position I have ventured to main- 
tain, .as to the inchoate, imperfect, and transitional work of 
John. x888 Burgon Ltves Z2 Gd. Men I. n. x8i All was os 
yet in an inchoate state. 

b- as sb, A beginning, rudiment, rare. 
i8a5 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Bduc. vi. (1846) 133 The 
drudgery of teaching and learning the barest inchoates of 
knowledge. 

Xnchoate (rnkt 7 ,tfh), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ckodre (prop, incohdre) to begin : see prec.] 

1, trans. To begin, commence, initiate, take the 
first steps in. 

^ a. i6x2 Donne BtaSavaro^ (1644) 182 This growth (Inchoated, 
increased, grown great, and perfected). 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul Notes 150/2 The great soul of the World does 
at least inchoate, and rudely delineate the fabrick of our 
body at first. 1746^ Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 28 That royal 
burgh . . which shall He nearest to the place where such 
poynding was inchoated. 18^ Browning Ring ^ Bk. t. 
itSS How he. .Conceives and inchoates the argument, 
b. To cause to begin, originate, bring about. 
16^ Warren Unbelievers Any moral ..inchoating our 
Justification. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1819) 390 To 
inchoate the formation of an eye. 1845 Stocquelcr Hand- 
bk. Brit. India (1854) 113 Nor will it inchoate their ruin to 
expend a few rupees more than an accurate calculation of 
comforts might allow. 

2, iiitr. To commence, make a beginning, 

x6s4 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. vii. 75 At the Worlds origin this 
Book inchoats. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 7, 1 shall 
inchoate with one of its most delicious morsels of eloquence. 

Xneboated CimktJi^ited), ppl. a. [fi prec. + 
-ED 1 ,] Begun, commenced ; just begun, incipient, 
inchoate. 

a 1631 Donne Semt. Ixlii. 633 The torment is an inchoa- 
tive hell, so is the Person, The Wicked here, an inchoated 
Devill. 1651 C. CAR-nvRiGHT Cert. Relig. i. 205 This lighle- 
ousnesse of ours is but inchoated and imperfect. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. ii. 6 (1833) 80 An inchoated gratifica- 
tion of the prevailing passion. x8z6 Q. Rev. XXXlII. 298 
There is a fine gradation between the inchoated conception 
and the completed purpose. 

Xuclioately (imk^i/cli), adv. [f. Inchoate ti. 
+ -LY 2.] Iq an inchoate manner or degree j inci- 
piently. 

1626 ScLATER Exp. 2 T/iess. (1629) 52 Such as. .are purged, 
though but inchoately, from all fiUhinesse of flesh and Spirit. 
*675 O. Walker, etc. Par. Hebre^vs 18 Here inchoately . . 
hereafter absolutely. 1837 H. Newman Zr//. (i8gi) JI. 
235 Confirmation seals in their fulness . . those sanctifj’ing 
gifts .. which are given inchoately, in Baptism. 

Zuclioateness (i-nl;»|/tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being inchoate. 

*845 J, H. Newman Ess. Dei’elofinu 100 Defect or in- 
choateness in its doctrines. 2893 Faibbairn Christ Mod. 


Theol. 1. 1, j. 30 It was their very differences and inchoate- 
nesses that made it necessary for her to speak. 
Xachoation Also 7 incohation. 

[ad. late L. inchodlidn-em (prop, incohdtion-eni) 
(Augustine), n. of action from inchodre {incoJidre) 
to begin.] Beginning, commencement ; origina- 
tion ; initial or early stage. 

1530 Palsgr. 403 Whan the tenses oije vas is joyned to 
an infyiiityve, he dothe betoken inchoacion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. y. Ivii. § 6 But the inchoation of those graces, the 
consummation whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing. 
1652 I’, Whitfield Doctr. Annin. 88 The life of Grace is 
an inchoation of the life of glory. 1768-74 TockerZAA’/i/'. 
(1852) I. 2x5 An inchoation of virtue, or, as we may call it, 
the embryo or seedling not yet arrived lo perfection. 1885 
Sir H. Taylor Autebiog. I. xiv. 226 The members were to 
be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by tbe Crown, 
d' b. pL First steps, beginnings. Obs. 
a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. viii. § 3 (X622) 284 The prs- 
paratiues vnto it : or rather indeed the inchoations of it. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vni. v. 378 Having. .some more 
weak inchoations of the life of Righteousness. 

to. The initial element of a word ; a prefix. Obs. 
<2 i66x Fuller Worthies, Connvall i. (1662) 197 By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, — You shall know the Comishmen : . . Some 
adde to these a fourth Inchoation, viz. Car (which I guess 
to signify a rock). 

Xuchoative (ink^u*ativ, i*nk^i<?*tiv), a. and sb. 
[ad, L. inchodtlv-us (prop, incohdtfv-ns), f. ppl. 
stem of inchodre., incohdre to begin t see Inchoate 
V. and -IVE.] 

A. adj, 1. That is in an initial or incipient stage ; 
rudimentary, inchoate ; belonging to or of the 
nature of a beginning or commencement, initial. 

a 1631 [see Inchoated). 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. I This pureness is either imputative.. Or incho.ative, in- 
herent pureness.' 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 
32 That the stable Ferments of places, should be as it were, 
the chief universal, simple, and inchoative or beginning 
Beginnings of Seeds, a 1703 Borkitt On N. T., Gal. v. 24 
We must not understand this of a total, plenery', and final 
crucifixion, but inchoative only. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
XXL V. (1872) X. 4s The solution of the Polish Business is 
still in its inchoative stages. 

2. Gram. Of verbs : Denoting the beginning of 
an action ; inceptive. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 450 Those particular Termina- 
tions which signifie a Verb to be Inchoative, Frequentative, 
Diminutive, are not without many exceptions. X75X Harris 
Hennes i. vii. (1765) 126 These Inchoative Verbs are so 
peculiarly appropriated lolheBe^nningsofTime, that they 
are defective as to ail Teases, which denote it In its Comple- 
tion. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. § 634 The inchoative form 
sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem. 

B, sb. {Gram.) An inchoative verb; see A. 2 . 

1530 Palsgr. 403 They knowe neyther frequentatyves, nor 

inchoatyves, nor no suche sortes of verbes. 1678 PjnLLi!>s 
(ed. 4), Inchoatives, In Grammar as Calesco, lo grow hot, 
or begin to be hot. 1751 Harris Hennes i. vii. (1765) 126 
The Latins , .have a Species of Veibs, derived uom others 
. . called Inchoatives or Inceptives. X87X Roby Lat. Grant. 

§ 638 Inchoatives formed directly from noun stems. 
Incbo'atively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY^.] in 
an inchoative manner ; in relation to the beginning 
or early stage ; incipiently, initially. 

1649 J. ElListone ir.Behmens Episi. vi. §6oThe humane 
Science (which inchoatively is arisen from the Spiration of 
the Word). <21703 Burkitt On N. T., Heb. W. 10 This is 
done two ways, initially, inchoatively, and imperfectly in 
this life ; fully, finally, perfectly, and completely in the 
next. 

tX'nclipiu. Obs. Also 6-7 -pinne, -pyn. 
[app. f. I>XH jA + Pin sb.; but perh. (in sense i) 
a popular corruption of some other word.] 

1. A name among huntsmen for the sweetbread 
of a deer. But by some explained as ‘ the lower 
gut ’, or otherwise ; see quots. 

1376 Torberv. Venerie 134 Take the caule, the long, the 
cares, the doulcels, the tenderlings, .and thcsweelegut, which 
some call the Inchpmne. .altogether for the Prince or chiefe. 
XS83 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 24 7*hee stags vpbreaking 
they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. i6xx Cotcr. s.v. Boyatt, 
Gras boyaii, as Boyan culler; In beasts called, the Inchc- 
pinne, or Inne-pinne. x6i6 Bullokaf, Inchepittne, the 
lower gut of a Deere. 1637 B. Jonson SadShefik.\.s\.Mar. 

1 gave them All the sweet morseb, called Tongue, Eares, 
and Doucels ! Rob. What? and the inch-pin? 1688 R. 

Armoury n. i8B/x Incbpin are the Sweet-breds or 
sweet Gut in the Deer. 

2. ? A pin of the length of an inch. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x-xi. 12 He comparelh them 
to a But wherin an inchpin is woont to be set up. 

Inchristiana’tion. Obs. rare — ^. [f. lx - 2 

-f Christian + -ation, forming noun of action.] 
Admission into Christianity or theChristian Church. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 253 That this learned 
contrivance of Mr. Curates could worke in Zoraidas Inchris- 
tianation, with the solemnity and rights belonging to it. 

t Dichristia'nity. Obs. rare. [iN-s.] Un- 
christian or non- Christian condition. 

i6rx FloRio, Inchristianiia, pagantsme, barbarisroe, in- 
christianitie. 

f- Iiichu*rch, obs. var. of Ekchorch v. Hence 
InchuTcbed.//>/. a., admitted into or included in 
the church. 

a 2658 J. Durham Ex/. Revel, it. iii. (x66o) 85 The 
governing of Churches, and inchurched members. 1677 
1 . Mather Preval. Prayer (1864) 257 Never baptized, nor 
of the inchurched Indians. 270* [sec EnchurchJ. 


t Inci'cnraBle, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
incicurdbilisy f. in- (In- 3 ) + cicurdre to tame ; see 
CicUKATE and -able.] That cannot be tamed ; 
hence, of plants, incapable of being introduced into 
cultivation or naturalized. 

^ 1657 Tojiunson Renoti's Disp. 284 Schxnanthum. .grow- 
mg in India, whence it Is brought to us.. being incicurable 
by all art. 1776 Hunter in Evelyds Sylva 359 ’Hiose 
(treesj. .strangers till of late, and believed incicurable here. 
XxLCide (insai-d), z/.i ? Obs. Also 6 (erron.) in- 
scide, inscyde. [ad. L. incidere to cut into, f. 
in- (In- 2 ) + ccedere to cut ; cf. Incise v.] 

1. Snr^-. {Hans, or inlr.) To cut into, cut, make 
incision. 


XS97 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chintrg. i6b/2 The 
Needle . . inscldeth with her edges. Ibid. 31 b/i They first 
inscyded the skinne wherwith the varix is covered. 2743 
tr. Heister's Gen. Syst. Surg. (1750) 425 Takes a Lancet 
and therewith cautiously incides through the Cornea. 2784 
Cook 3rd ycy. iir. ix. (R.), Cutting or inciding the fore-skin. 
X799 W. G. Browne Trav. Ajrica etc. xviii. 258 .After 
having incided with an ordinary knife, they sear the wound 
with an hot iron. 

i* 2. Med. Of the action of internal remedies : To 
sever, loosen, disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, 
phlegm in the chest, etc.) ; = Cut v. 10 . Obs. 

i6szEnchir. Med. 89 It doth incide and attenuate, and 
by his drinesse doth resolue. 1684 tr. Sonet's Mere. Cornpit. 
III. 92 Such Medicines are convenient, as incide the cold 
and viscous humours. 2727-41 Chambers Cjc 4 s. v.. Those 
medicines are said to incide which consist of pointed and 
sharp partitles ; as acids and most salts. 1797 j. Dowtiing 
Disord. Horned Cattle 30 These medicines .. infallibly 
incide and remove heavy slime, and putrid matter. 

Xncide (insord), rare. [ad. L. incidere 
to fall upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cadcre to fall ; cf. In- 
cident tj.i] inir. To (all tpon; to have incidence. 

a 1774 Goldsm. Sut^'. Exp. Philos. 11776) II. 393 The 
ray C inciding still less obliquely . . will be less reiracled. 
2855 M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 423 The cruel inequality 
with which the gabclle incided upon certain rural districts. 

Incidence (i'nsidens). [a. F. incidence ( 15 th 
c.), f. incident Incident : see -ence.] 

1 1 . = Incident sbfi i ; incidental matter. Obs. 

X423 Jas. IJCzngis Q. vii, Procede I will agayn to my sen- 
tence Off my mater, and Icue all Incidence. 1525 Lo. 
Berners Froiss. II. i. 3 In the same season there fell in 
Lombardye a marueylous insydence, which was moche 
spoken of throughe out all the worlde. Ibid. cHi. [cxlvlii.j 
419, 1 knowe nat by what insydence certayne men layde m 
wa^e on hyni, and in the feldes set on him or he was ware. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii, § 3 Many operations have 
been invented sometimes by a casual Incidence and occur- 
rence. 2651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living iii. § 4 (2870) 253 
He that hath wounded bis neighbour ts tied to the expenses 
of the Surgeon and other incidences, 

f b. A casual circumstance. Obs. 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 21. i, xxr Since by way of in- 
cidence [It. incidema, digression], I have spoken of Alms, 
fc. = Incident id.i 4 b. Obs. 

*574 Littleton's Tenures 47 a, A 1 the rente and service 
in suche case bee incidences to the reversion. 

1 2. Liability ; natural tendency io, Obs. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 212 A conscious and confest in- 
cidence to error. .even in the very rule or art it self. 


3. The act or fact of falling upon, coming in con- 
tact with, or affecting in some way. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 135/2 It is enough 
that a Man be affected and reduced by incidence of one 
single pleasure. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (1856) 156 
The great expanse . . had up to this moment resisted the 
enormous incidence of a heavy gale. 2868 Rogcks Pol. 
Econ. ix. (1876) 93 The incidence of the event will be very 
probably obviated by the large use of machinery in agricul- 
tural operations, 2885 _J. MartineaU Types Eih. Th. (ed.a) 
1. 1. xi, g 0. 212 A partial incidence of tne Divine thinking. 

4, Physics. The falling of a line, or anything 
moving in a line (as a projectile, a ray of light, 
heat, etc.) upon a surface ; the manner of such 
falling, esp. in regard lo the inclination of the line 
of incidence to the suiface. 

Angle of Incidence, the angle which the incident line, 
ray, etc., makes with the perpendicular or normal to the 
surface at the point of incidence (t formerly, also, the angle 
between the line, etc., and the surface). Axis of incidence, 
the perpendicular or normal to the surface at the point of 
incidence. Cathetus of incidence (see Cathetus, quot. 
1751). Plane of incidence, the plane through the line of 
incidence and the normal to the surface. Point of incidence, 
incidence-point, the point at which the line of incidence 
meets the surface, t of incidence, an incident raj’, a 

ray which falls upon a reflecting or refracting suiface. 

2626 Bacon Sylva | 245 In Mirrours, there is the like 
Angle cf Incidence, from the Object to the Glasse. and from 
the Glasse to the Eye, 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 
1839 F 274i ^ call an angle of incidence, that which is made 
between a strait line and another line, stmft or crooked, 
upon which it falls, and which I call the line reflcciing. 
1658 Sir 'r. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 67 This is also the law 
of reflexion in moved bodies and sounds, whi^cb . . observe 
the rule of equality between incidence and reflexion. 2604 
Power Exp. Philos. 1, 81 Every' Ray of incidence is soen 
times refracted in the Eye before it reach ibe Keiina. 2704 
New-ros Opticks (J.), In equal incidences there is a con- 
siderable inequality of refractmns. 1727-42 Cjiamdcrs l><-/. 
s, V. Axis, Axis of Incidence, in diopincf, is a nght Jme 
drawn through the point of incidence, perpendicularly to 
the refracting surface. .S03 J. Wwu fVrrrc. yi. ijo 

The velocity of the body after refleclton is equal to jl s 

velocity before incidence., 185. Tosiuxsou druco xdirron. 

5 DO will be the direction of the reflected ray, and the 
point I, where it cuts the surface of the nnrror, will be 
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the point of incidence. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
II, vm. 129 The searcher welcomes every gleam, and seeks 
to augment his light by indirect incidences. 

6. Astron. =lMMERSI02f 3. 

1727-41 Chambers C^r/. s. v. Eclipse^ Immersion, or inci- 
dence of an eclipse, is the moment when part of the sun or 
moon’s disk first begins to be hid. 

6, Geom. The situation of one locus with respect 
lo another when they have a common point or 
points, but do not completely coincide; e.g. of a 
point to a line on which it lies, of a point or a line 
to a plane in which it lies, or of two intersecting 
lines to each other. [From the German of Schubert, 
Kalknl der Abzahl, Geom. (1879) 25.] 

7 . Manner of falling upon or affecting in any 
way ; the i*ange or scope of a thing, the extent of 
its influence or effects. 

1846 Fonolanque in ^ Labours (1674) aio It is clear 
that the Duke has not mistaken the post hoc for the propter 
hoc, incidence for causation. 1851 De Quincey La. Car- 
lisle OK Pope Wks. XIII. 24 The question .. always is, 
Whether the differential feature. .ought not to disturb the 
incidence of the le^al rule ? j866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 

I. XV. 266 The incidence of the Plague was general. 1871 
Karle Philol. Eng. Ton^te § 37 Om the preposition, exists • 
in Saxon, but its area of incidence is different. 

b. specAxiPol.Econ. Oftaxation (seequot.i878).‘ 

iSr, McCulloch Pol, Econ. 1. 8 The incidence and effect 
of taxes and regulations. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. vi. § i 
(1876) 521 The real incidence of indirect taxation is every 
day more generally understood. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pot, 
Econ. 127 It is often impossible lo say what is really the 
incidence of a tax, that is, the manner in which it falls upon 
different classes of the population. 

+ I’uCidency. Ohs. [See prec. and -enov.] 

1 : An incidental occurrence or circumstance ; an. 
incident. 

x6ix Shaks. Wint. T, i. ii. 403 Declare What incidencie 
thou do’st ghesse of harme Is creeping toward me. 1663 

J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) *71 ^»e have no reason why 
we should., vouch^fe the honor of a solemn notice to any 
such little incidencies as these. X70X Norris Ideal World 
I. ii. 42 But ordinarily, and out of these singular incidencies 
..his way of procedure., is to act according to the general 
and stated laws of motion. 

2 . a. The quality of being liable to fall to. b. 
(with //.) A thing incident or liable to befall or 
fall to. 

x6xs T, Adams While Devill S5 First the difficulty, to 
beare the bagge and not be couetous— secondly the usual' 
incidency of the bagge to the worst men. <7x662 Hevlin 
Laudx. (1671) 53 If any other considerations of Profit, Pre- 
ferment or Compliance, did prevail upon him .. they may 
with charity be lookea on as the common incidencies of 
Humane frailty. <7x683 Whichcote Disc. (1703) HI. 426 
Particular errours and misapprehensions in some things is | 
an incidency to uprightness of heart. 

3 . Physics. = Incidence 4, j 

1646 J. Grecoby Notes 4* Obf. Ep. Ded. (1650) 4 Raj'es of , 

incidency contract no warmth upon the Earth, unlesse re- I 
fleeted back upon their originall Sun. xj^ Norris Ideal j 
World \\. 245 As a certain subtile matter in its direct inci- ! 
dency is light. ^ 1 

Jig. a X7XI Norris (J.), He . . receives a more vigorous j 
joy from tne reflexion than from the direct incidency of his 
happiness. 

4 . The falling of one line upon another, the 
meeting of lines. 

X789 Morse Atner. Gcog. 346 Four streets intersect each 
other at right angles. .whose incidencies form a spacious 
parade. 

Incident (imsident), Also 5 incedent, 
5-6 incydent. [a. F. incident (13th c.), subst. 
use of incident adj. ; see Incident a.^"] 

1 . Something that occurs casually in the course 
of, or in connexion with, something else, of which 
it constitutes no essential part ; an event of accessory 
or subordinate character. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy\. xxxvii, In Troye boke no 
more of hym I fynde. .Fro henceforth 1 cannoprocessereade 
But incydentes that beare no substaunce, 1525 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. II. xl. 126 Yf an incydent had not ben or this, he 
had ben farre in the countrey of Hungery. 1533 More 
Apol. xxvi. Wks. 891/2 The touching of this matter is no 
part of my principall entent, but’happeneth as an incident 
to fall in my waye. 1536 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. Ixi. 63 
This present argument. Is : to principall case, but an inci- 
dent. 171X Shaftesb. Charac. (1737)111. iv. ii. 220 Habita- 
tions of Defence against the Seasons and other Incidents. 
1^25 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Preserve^ Corn, by the 
Moisture of the Weather, want of turning, and some other 
iTJcidents, will grow musty. 1879 Atheineum 6 Sept. 303/1 
Failures are inevitable incidents. 

2 . An occurrence or event viewed as a separate 


circumstance. 

1462 J. Pastos in P. Lett. No. 439 II. 89 This and what 
incedenies ye knowe, I preie yow by wrytinge certefie me 
in all hast. 1563-87 Foxe A . 4- M . (1684) III. 861 But of 
these incidents and occurrents here-after more. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 25-1 Rarities in nature, and sur- 
prising incidents, which foreigners expect, xyst Johnson 
Rambler No. 154 f u The fortuitous collision of happy 
incidents. 1802-12 Brntham Ration. Fyui Wks. 1843 VI. 
262 To relate incidents as they haN;e really happened, is the 
work of the momorj-.. >828 Scoyr F. M. v. Ever, tho 

high-swelied hopes with which the late incident had filled hirn 
began to quail. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Librar^’i^^'S 
1. 1. 34 This book . .shows a skill in selecting telling incidents. 

+ b. A matter, an affair. Obs. rare. 

■ 1485 Ca.xto.v si. Wene/r. si After many wordes and causes 
leyd and after Innumerable incidentes luid reasons alledged 
atte last they Were alatorded. ' *709 Steele fat ter r^o. 


55 ^ 4 Upon such Incidents as we decide by Combat. 1761 
HujtE Hnt. Enc. II. xlii. 443 note. This parliament . . 
passed some remarkable incidents. 

3 . In the arts x a. A distinct piece of action in 
a play or poem; tin early use, an event subordi- 
nate to the main design (so F. incident). 

1695 Dryden tr. Du Freemy'e A rt Paint. J.), No person, 
no incident in the play, but must be of use to carry on the 
mam design. 17M Steele TatUr No. 19 r 3 The Plot and 
Incidents of the Play are laid with that Suhtilty of Spirit. 
1787-41 CiiAsinERS Cycl.. Incident, in a poem, is an epi- 
sode or particular action, tacked to the principal action, 
or depending on it. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
XIV. 350 A set-off against the pathetic incidents of the play. 
1873 SvMOKDs Grk. Poets vii. =05 The plays of Euripides 
are more rich in stirring incidents than those of his prede- 
cossors. 

b. A single feature in a piclure ; especially one 
that does not form part of the main design or 
scene, rare. 

2703 Addlson Italy 3M *1116 Prospect from the Capucin’s 
Garden, which for the Extent and Variety of pleasing Inci- 
dents is, I think, the most charming. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 

(1848) I. II. I. vii. § 13. 86 Behind the * Sacrifice for 
the Friends ' of Giotto at Pisa, there is a sweet piece of rock 
incident. 

^ f 4 . Something liable to attach itself to or connect 
itself with «'inother thing; an accessory circumstance. 
Const, to, unto (rarely into), Obs. exc. as in b. 

^ 1649 Bp. Hall C<ifrj Consc. 1. iv. (R.), There are two 
incidents into this practice which may render it not un- 
warrantable. x66o R. Coke Power ff Suhj. 95 Treason does- 
ever produce fatal and final destruction lo the offender, and 
never attaineth to the desired end (two incidents insepar- 
able thereunto). 1755 B. Martin i1/<t^. A rts ff Sc. 11. xi. 236 
Virgil, from the various Incidents of this Season, gives 
many singular and notable Epithets thereto. 

b. Laiv. A privilege, burden, custom, etc. com* 
moiily or invariably attaching to an office, estate, 
or the like. 

1628 Coke Lift. 151 b. Incident, a thing appertaining 
to or following another as a more worthy or principall. .And 
of incidents some be separable, and some inseparable. 1670 
Blount Law Diet. s. v. Advoiozen, Advowren Appendant 
. .depends upon a Manner, as appurtenant to it, termed by ■ 
Kitchin an Incident that may be separated from the Subject. 
*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 301 Their dignities had ceased 
for some ages to be an incident of their tenures. 18x7 Ld. 
Loughborough in Douglass' Rep, II. 727 A fine to be paid 
on the change of a tenant is almost a constant incident of a 
copyhold estate. 1876 Dicby Real Prop. i. 48 Some of the 
‘incidents' of tenure by knight-service had their' counter- 
part in tenure in socage. 

fc. An. incidental charge or expense. Obs. 

*787 J* Chamoerlayne St. Gt, Brit, 11, in. 87 (List Officers 
Excise) Accomptant for Imprest Money for paying of Inci- 
dents. X776 Adam Saiith W. N. v. il (1869) II. 495 If the 
salaries of officers and other incidents, therefore, amount lo 
more than ten percent, G. Se.mple Bttildhtgin Water 
38 An Estimate of the Expence . . amounted to twenty 
thousand Pounds, and .. we allowed the five hundred for 
Incidents. 

Incident, sbp : see Incident 
Incident (imsid^nt), a.^ Also 6 incydeiit(e, 
insedent, insident. [a, F. incident or ad. L. 
incident-eniy pres. pple. of iucidhe to fall into or 
to, fall upon, happen to, etc., f. in- (In* 2) + cadlre 
to fall. The senses of the English word are derived 
from med.L. rather than from F.] 

I. 1 . Liable or apt to befall or ocenr to ; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally appertaining or attach- 
ing. a. Const, to (+*«, into), rarely on. 

1488 Will 0/ Statworlh (Somerset Ho.), T<? socour bis 
simple body as they think incident and conuenient to him. 
XS30 Rastell Bk. Purgat. ni. xii, Punyshment. .is incj’dent 
lo the repenlaunce whiche taketh away y* synne. iS34 
More Com/, agst. Frib. 11. Wks. wjTfs Yf we well con- 
sj’der these twoo thinges, tentation jand persecucion, wee 
maye fynde that eylher of theym is incydenle into the 
tother. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxvii. 771 A kind of cor- 
ruption or maladie insident to the pine-tree. xs84_Lvly 
Campaspe v. iv. Commonly we see it incident in artificers 
to be enamoured of their owne workes. 1657 Austen Fntit 
Frees 1. 46 Which is not incident in this way of grafting. 
X685 Hj More Para. Prophet. 414 That the Time of the 
New Jerusalem is comprized in, or, at least, incidenL into, 
the Philadelphian Succession. 1744 Warburton m a-x. 
(x8it) XI. 407 Deliberation and after-thought are not inci- 
dent to God. 1773 Reid Aristotle's Log.^ v. § 3 (1B06) iip- 
The fallacies incident to categorical syllogisms. x8^_Lang 
IFand. 359 The noise .. incident on the striking of 

the tents and the breaking up of the little camp. 1888 
hnvez A mer. Co/umw. II. xxxvii. 43 A Stale government 
is a natural growth, which prima Jacie possesses all the 
powers incident to any government whatever, 
b. Svithout construction. 

1570 Dee Math. PreJ, 5 Boih the one and the other hath 
fractions incident. 1597 Hooker Ecel. Pot. v. lyiiL § 4 
Baptisme is farre more necessarie then any such inciueni 
Rite or SoJemnitie ordained for tbe belter admmistraimn 
thereof. x^9 Milton* Eikon. xxvi, 

cident among miJitarj' men. 2653 Woodall s p us. s . 

9 To instruct them in the uses and dangers *>’Ciclent oj 
mistakes. <2 1^7 Manton5>#w/. c-\ix. verse X07. _ . 

1872 Vin. 96 Those in the highest stotion have their inci- 
dent cares and troubles. xBpS Daily Hews 23 lYJ 

The Puerto^ Rico expedition, and the incident aggressi 
steps taken in the campaign. • . t j 

2 . Law. Attaching itself, as a privilege, burden, 
or custom, to an office, position, etc. • . . . 

X491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 2 Fees and annuyiies inci- 
dent to every or tbe same Offices. i5*3 Hyzherb. Aa. 
Surz’. 21 b, it is called a rent seeke,bj*cause there is no dis- 


INCIDENTAIi. 


^''“"Syng >0 the same. 1374 tr. Littl,. 
V?! incydent to everye manner of 

Ta thU Uses Caw. Faze (,6361 3 , 

raUeit nlR ® ^ “ «''tain surame of money, 

called aid. 1767 Blackstone Cemm. II. xi. r;6 Where 
incident . . to the reversion. 187S 
111, 162 Every freeholder holding !an§s 
within the manor had, as of right, common of pasturage on 
the wastes as incident to his lands. ' “mgeon 

+ 3 . Relating or pertinent io. Obs. 

F iij. The Books of this Howse, in- 
.cident to the matter. ^1583 Stubbes Anat. ..4 i»j. ii. (1882)2 
questions, as are incident to mv Dumose 
i^Kauzigh Hist.World iii. (1634) 89 It is not my purpose 
♦L 1!^® kistone of the Persians otherwise than as 

‘hey shall be incident to the affaires of Greece. 

»■ »* subject to. Obs. 

x^3 Drayton Bar. Wars i. lx, Men are not ever incident 
to losse, When Fortune seemes them frowardly to crosse. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 18 A wicked and irreligious man 

15 subject and incident to fall into many distresses and 
casualties. 1647 _W. Browne tr. GomlervilUs Potsxander 
llL 111. 84 Ah 1 ingratefull Zahaim, King incident to all 
OT_mes_! 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness af People 55 Spiritual 
Pride IS an evil, the very best of Gods Children are inci- 
dent unto. 1760 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (i8oS) I. 166 
1 nis state of mortality is incident to perpetual change and 
revolution. X767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. Diff. Siibi. IV. 

16 The little complaints they [children] are incident to, 

^ 6 . Occurring or liable to occur by the way, or 
in the course of something else of which it forms 
no essential part ; casual; * Incidental i. Now 
rare or Ohs. 

*5*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxix. 493 The duke of Lan- 
caster was nat in the fauoure of the comen people, ‘wherby 
dyuers incidents parels fell after in England. 1581 Confer. 

I. (1584) Fivb, By occasion incident there was talke of a 
text of Scripture. 1699 Bentley Phal. 309 The incident 
Mistakes, which he has run into, have not fail'd to increase 
in Number, X7X6 M. Davies Aihcn. Brit. HI. Crit. Hist. 

53 That Doctrine; which tfmse chance-Propositions or inci- 
dent Expressions seem to insinuate. 

f b. Of expenses or charges ; = Incidental 1 b. 
1652 Act Comnnv. Sale Est. Ld. Dunbar, etc,, The Com- 
missioners shall and may allow all incident charges for the 
necessary carrying on of this service, a x68o Butler Rem. 
(*759) 1 . 230 With all the Charges incident. 1756 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 2889 \. 3x3 By this means the couniry 
loses the sums of money which each man costs, besides 
many incident charges, such as horse hire, 1768 Woman 
of Honor III. 178 He put into my hand a bank note, more 
than sufficient to defray any incident charges. 

6 . Subordinate, subsidiary, accessory, 
a. Anat. (See qnot.) 

2855 Mavke Expos, Lex., Incident Spinal Nerves. .Ihose 
of the spinal system of nerves which convey any impressions 
on, or irritation of the integuments, or mucous menihranes, * 
to tbe true spinal marrow, 

fb. Incident proposition, a proposition inserted 
in a principal one, and introduced by a relative 
pronoun, as ‘ bodies, ■which are transparent, have 
many pores ’ (Watts); a subordinate relative clause. 

17J5 Watts Logic it. ii. § 5 The whole proposition is 
the primary or chief, and the additional proposition is called 
an incident proposition. 

n. 7. Falling, or striking upon or against; 
acting upon anything from without, csp. Of light ‘ 
Falling or striking upon a surface. Const, xtpon. 


A, and the Body CDEF upon which it sirikes. are void of 
all Elasticity [etc.]. 17x6 Cheyne Philos. Pntic, RHig. i. 
78 The Obliquity of the Incident Ray is great.^ xojt 
Brew’STer Nat, Magic iv. {1833) 59 Mirrors .. aojusiw 
not only to one another, but to the lignt incident upon *ac • 
2842-3 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (1874) **6 
matter upon which light Is incident. *855 J- 
Art Landscape Paint. Water Col. 37 Illuminated b> light 
actually incident upon the picture. X864 Spencer /n. 
Biol. % 169 That there may be continuous changes ot struc- 
ture in organisms, there must be continuous changes 
incident forces. . r\i . — t 

+ 8. Opposed /i?, running counter Obs. rare - 
[Cf. L. incidere lo fall upon, attack, strike or dash ' 
against.l . . ,p, . 

C2555 Harpsf/eld Divorce Hen. VIII « *^1 

is no marriage, but only between the parents j 

of itself and immediately incident and repugnant to 
reason. n m r i 

t Incident (insai-dent), a.~ anA sb. (“‘‘.j 
L. incldent-em, pres. pple. of tneidSre to l^c i -.J 
A. adj. That ‘ cuts ’ the plilegm, etc. B. «'• An 
I'nciding medicine. ... . 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Incidents, or 
the materia medico. i .'I’o this riass belong lb 
arum, asarabacca, acorus [etc.]. x8s5^Iayne Bxp • 
Incidens, having power to cut ; . 1^., 

cines..suppo.sed to cause the phlegm to be disc . g » 
cutting, as it were. . ; incident. Tvv/,fTirvT 

Incidental (inside-ntal), a. (.sb.) [(• I 
sb. + -AL. Cf. mod.F. incidentel.) 

1 . Occurring or liable to occur m fortu 
subordinate conjunction tvith somelning c 
which it forms no essential part ; - -.i.nnl 

1644 Milto.v Edttc. Wks. (1847) oS/i DASiriEfi 

discourses which wc have wandered >hto. , Induce- 

Voy. I. i6f With an incidental Account » rVsJnirc. 

menis that made the Privateers undertake 
2736 Butler Anal. u. Concl. 405 In Scrmiure. wl ether m 
incidental passages or in the general scheme 0 - T . 
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Paley Horx Paul. Rotn. lu ig A circumstance as incidental, 
and as unlike design, as any tliat can be imagined. *875 
Towett Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 17 The simple and apparently 
incidental manner in which the last remark is introduced. 
x8^ E. Meulor Priezih. viii. 371 There is scarcely any 
practice which is so corrupt as not to produce some inci- 
dental good. 

b. Of a charge or expense : Such as is incurred 
(in the execution of some plan or purpose) apart 
from the primary disbursements. 

1739 Cibber Afol. (1756) II. 86 In the first six days of 
acting it, we paid all our constant and incidental expence, 
and shar’d each of us a hundred pounds. 1772 Auti. Reg. 
224 For defraying the expences of the_^ civil establishment 
of his Majesty's colony of West Florida, and other' inci- 
dental expences attending the same. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 63 The house rent, and the inci- 
dental chargesofafamily. t868 Peard Water-Farm. x. 104 
These calls sufficed . .for the nursery, and incidental expenses. 

c. Incidental images^ colours : such as are per- 
ceived by the eye as a consequence of visual im- 
pressions no longer present- 

1876 Bernstein Five Scnzes 117 These prolonged impres- 
sions of light are called incidenfal images. Ibid. 120 The 
incidental colours .. which are formed in the eye, are most 
interesting. 

2. Incidental io : liable to happen to ; to ■which 
a thing is liable or exposed. Incidental npon : 
following upon as an incident. 

x6x6 CoRYAT in J. Taylor (Water P.) JVks. (1630) 11. 83 If 
I should happen to be destitute ; a matter very incidental! 
to a poore Footman Pilgrim. 1665 T. Mall Offer JF. Help 
96 Those temptations that are incidental to a suffering state. 
173* Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 10, 1 , who am no great genius, 
have a weakness incidental to little ones. 2828 Scott F, 
M. Perth vi, The hesitation incidental to the use of a foreign 
language. 1851 H. Spencer Social Staiicz -jq Others, .may 
contend that .. with the rightly constituted or moral man, 
correct conduct to others is merely incidental upon the ful- 
filment of his own nature.^ 1888 J. Inglis Tent Li/e Tiger- 
land 148 The dangers incidental to pigsticking. 

3. Casually met with or encountered, rare. 

1856 J. Gumming Script. Read. Deuteron. viii. 143 The 
green moss and incidental flowerets break out from the 
rifts and rents. 2871 Blackie Four Phases i. 122 The .. 
braying^ of an incidental ass. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
V, xxxviii, A store of magical articulation with which he . . 
promised himself to frighten any incidental Christian of his 
own years. 

. b. Given to relating casual incidents, nonce-usc. 

,i8« Past ff Pr. 11. v, Says the incidental Jocelin. 

1 4. =s Incident dy 7 . Obs, rare. 

*8x5^ T, Busw ^Lucretius tv. Comment, xv, The angle 
contained by the incidental ray. 

B. sb. An incidental circumstance, event, charge, 
expense, etc. 

1707 Modesi Enquiry in Sewalfs Diary (1879) II. 73 
The accidental occasions of hiring Transport Ships, together 
with the other Incidentals that must necessarily accrue. 
1726 Pope Lei. to Bethel 9 Aug., Almost every body and 
ever>’ thing is a cause or object for humanity, even, pros- 
perity itself, and health itself; so many weak pitiful inci- 
dentals attend on them. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. 
xxviii, 673 We should find in others a large bill for inci- 
dentals. 

Incidentally (insidemtali), adv, [f. prec, + 
-LY 2.] In an incidental manner ; as an incident, 
or a .subordinate and casual circumstance. 

^ 1663 Boyle Occas. Reff. (1848) 56 A Theme, that fell but 
incidentally under my consideration. 1736 Butler Anal. 
ii.vii. Wks. 1874 1.254 He mentions these gifts incidentally, 
in the most easy manner. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
HI. 407 In the course of the debate a grave constitutional 
question was incidentally raised. 1879 R. K. Douglas 
Confucianism xv. 94 The supreme object of learning should 
be truth, and incidentally self-improvement. 

Incide'iitaluess. [f. as prec. -f- - ness.] The 
quality or state of being incidental. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash, Hence in Wor- 
cester, etc. 

t Incide'ntary, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Incident 
^^.1+-ARY. Qi.accidcnlafy.'] Casual, incidental. 
Hence .Incide'ntarily adv.^ incidentally. 

a 1670 HackeT Abp, Williams 11. (1692) 208 He had been 
near fifty years from the county of Carnarvan and the town 
of Conway, unless by incidenlary visits. — Cent. Serm. 
(1675) 621 They came together upon appointment, or inci- 
dentary occasions. Ibid., Incam. iv. These 14 generations 
are reckoned up, and but 4 women incidenlarily put into 
the catalogue. 

Incidented (i’nsidented), a. [f. Incident sbX 
+ -ED-.] Filled with incidents, eventful. 

.1898 W. J. Locke Idols 274 In the course of an incldented 
life . . I have found that discretion is the better part of virtue. 

1‘iicideiitless, a. rare. [f. Incident sbP--^ 
-xi:ss.] 'Without incident ; uneventful. 

. 1782 Mad, D'Arblay Diary s 6 Oct., My^ journey was 
incidentless, but the moment I came into Brighthelmstone 
1 was met by Mrs. Thrale. 

+ I'licidenbly, adv. Ohs. [f. Incident a.i -t- 
-ly 2 .] In jin incident manner; by the way, 
casually; incidentally. 

*5*9 More Dyaloge 1. xxii. 28 Y* author therfore incy- 
dcntly sheweth what harm hath happed sumtyme to fall to 
dyuerse of those yong men. 1370 13 Elis. c. 4 § 9 Suclic 
Charces as are necessarily and incidentlye to be spent and 
provided in theyr O/Tyces. 1640 Bp. Hall Elisc. it. xx. 201 
It IS but incidently in our way. 1716 M. A/hen. 

Ent. 1 ]], Crii. Hist. 54 As for such an Author's incidently 
mentioning some things [etc.). 1824 ICestm. Rez'. 1. 373 
In so doing we may incidently afford some specimens of the 
original. 


t I*ncideiitness« Obs. rare^^. [-ness.] 

X727 Bajlev voL II, Incideniness^ liableness. 

tlnci’der. Obs. [f. iNciDEz^.i-h-EBi.] One 
who or that which cuts ; an * inciding ’ medicine. 

* 59 ® Florio, Incisort, an incider or maker of an incision. 
X720 Blair in Plul. Trasts, XXXI. 33 Attenuaters and 
Inciders, as Salvia, Horminum. X749 T, Short Chron. 
Hist. Air., etc. I. The Cure consisted in repeated Leni- 
tives, cooling Inciders, and Pectorals. 

Incvding, z'W. *iObs. [f. asprec.-f-iNoh] 
The action of Incide v.I ; a cutting, incision. 

2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens.{tji^^3fi This Mixture has 
the Power of inciding, and attenuating. 2746 R. James 
Introd. Alouffet's Health's Iviprov.aXh.^ first Part of Man- 
ducation is, the inciding, or cutting the Aliment with the 
fore Teeth. 

Inci'ding, ppl. a. 7 Obs. [-ING 2 .] Cutting ; 
t loosening and removing phlegm or the like. 

1678 Salmon Phamt. Land. vi. «. 814 Inciding, such as 
cut, attenuate and make matter or humors thin. 1758 L S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. {rn\\ 86 The Stroke .. was incid- 
ing with regard to the first Table of the Bone. 2788 Howard 
Encyct. s.v. Albugo, A Uttle of this powder .. gradually 
absterges and wears off the spot by it’s inciding quality. 
InciduOtlS (insi*di;/ 3 s),fl. rare. \i.y.,incidhe 
Incide Z/. 2 ; cf. Ofa pulse: Undulating. 

2822 Good Study Aled. 11 . 26 The dicrotic, cotumising, 
and inciduous [pulses) proposed by Solano, as mere sub- 
varieties of the rebounding or redoubling- (Cf. Dunclison 
( ed. 1831) Pulsus incidens, .. undulating pulse.) 
t Zncrndeniieil't* Obs. £f. incinder vb. (ad. 
F. encendrer L. incinerdre) + -aiENT.] Reduction 
to ashes ; incineration. 

16^ J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 26 (D.) Hee, like the 
glorious rare Arabian bird, Will soon result from His in- 
cinderment. 

Incinerable (insi'nerab'l), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
incinerdre to Incinehate + -able.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Hi. 23 Other inciner.ible 
substances were found so fresh, that they could feel no 
sindge from fire, 

t Inci'nerate, ppt- a. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
cinerdt‘Us, pa. pple. of incinerdre'. see next.] ss 
Incinerated. (Const, as pa. pple. or adj. ) 

147X Ripley Com}. Alch. 1. xix. in Ashm. (2652) 233 Thy 
Elements shalbe incynerate sone. 2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 282 b, Our fyrst mother Eue with her husbande 
was incinerate and turned to dust after theyr deth.^ 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 683 Fire burneth Wood, making \t first 
Luminous; Then Blacke and Brittle; And lastly, Broken 
and Incinerate. 

Incinerate (insi-newH), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L, incinerdre to reduce to ashes, f. ?«• (In» 2) 
+ cinis, cifter-em ashes (of a fire) : see -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To reduce to ashes, burn to ashes, con- 
sume by fire. 

2355 Eden Decades 334 The fyer whose force dooth in* 
cinerate or brynge to asshes .. all creatures. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva I 87 The Heat .. doth Incinerate and Calcinate. 
266 x~8o Boyle Scept. Chem. i. 80 It is the Fire only that 
Incinerates Bodies, 2805 C. Hatchet in Phil. Trans. 
X(iV, 2x6 Animal coal is incinerated with much more 
difficulty than vegetable coal or charcoal. 1884 Afanch. 
Eaatn. loMar. 5/3 A Crematorium . . has been established, 
in which . . forty bodies had been incinerated after the 
manner of the Romans of old, 

2. inir. To become reduced to ashes. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 190 A light spongy char- 
coal, which easily incinerates when burnt in the open air. 
2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 396 Feathers, wool, 
hair, etc., when exjwsed to the action of fire liquify, more 
or less, before they incinerate. 

Incinerated (insi'ner^'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
.+ -ED 1.] Burnt or reduced to ashes, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 25 Near the same plot 
of ground., were digged up coals and incinerated sub- 
stances. 2869 E. A. Parkes Prac*. Hygiene (ed. 3) 37 The 
difference between the weight of the simply dried and the 
incinerated solids. 

b. Reduced to ^ashes', i.e. to the dust ol death. 
2647 Fariscdon Sernt. 55 (L.) That power which is requi- 
site to raise a body now putrified and incinerated. 

Xncineration (insinerc^’J^n). [a. F. incinira' 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darin.), ad. med.L. incinc' 
ratio, n. of action from itidnerare to Incinerate.] 
The action or process of incinerating or burning to 
ashes ; reduction to ashes, 
a 2529 Skelton P. Spartrwe 536 The pheny.x . . Of xvhose 
incyneracyon There ryseth a newcreacyon, 1678 Salmon 
Phatnn, Land. vi. lx. 834 Incineration is the burning a 
matter to Ashes, either with live coals, or by the help of 
Niter. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 3=2 Some land 
plants give some sea salt by incineration. 2842 Parnell 
Chem. Anal, (1845) 84 Organic matters may be removed by 
xncineration. 

b. Applied spec. (esp. in U.S.) to the cremation 
of the dead. 

18S0 Nature XXI. 239 The lime for the complete xji- 
cineration of the bodies was .. alrnut two hours. 2883 Pall 
Alall G. 28 Oct. 3A In America cremation — or, as it is 
called, incineration— is making rapid strides. 

Xncilierator (insrner^’uj). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Incinerate v,] One who or that which 
incinerates; spec, an apparatus for burning sub- 
stances to ashes ; a cremator. 

2883 Bencloss in Princeton Kev. 149 The door of the in- ■ 
cinerator is opened to receive the h^y. 2889 Engineer j 
tS Jan, Advts. p. xxriL'The Incinerator* iDr. Sargeant’s j 
Patent) for destroying the refuse of Ho>pitals {etc.]. I 


INCIECUMSCRIPTIBriE, 


Incipher, obs. form of Encipher v. 
Xncipience (insi*piens). [f. Incipient : see 
-ENCE.] Beginning, commencement, origination ; 
the fact or condition of being incipient or in an 
early stage; with pi* A beginning, a first step or 
stage. 

2864 Webster, Incipience, Incifiency, beginning; com- 
mencement. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. x. (1672) YIL 
270 The dim incipiences of dawn. 2898 \qth Cent. XLIV. 
995 The wealth of England does not explain the incipience 
of the college system. 

Incipience, obs. (erron.) f. Jnsipience. 
Incip^ncy (insi-piensi). [f. as prec.+ -ency.] 
7 'he quality or state of being incipient ; incipience. 

^ • L. Peacock Alelincourt xxiii, If that ugly monster 
.. had not knocked us both down in the incipiencj' of our 
progression. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 583 In the incipiency 
of his business. 2847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1857) 24 The 
infinite as being in a constant state of incipiency. 2858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. i. (1872) 1 . 274 She oversaw his .. 
first attempts at walking . . incipiencies of speech. 2876 
Bartholow Alat. Afed. (1879) ^55 Dose., of quinia and 
morphia .. given at the incipiency of the attack. 

Incipient (insi-pient), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
cipient'cm, pres. pple. of incipere to begin.] 

A. , adj. Beginning; commencing; coming into, 
or in an early stage of, existence ; in an initial stage. 

1669 W. SxMFSON Hydrol. Ckym. 164 Incipient putrefac- 
tion. 2764 Grainger Sugar-Cane iv. note (R.), Ihe juice 
of the leaves drop'd into tne eye will remove incipient films. 
2779-^2 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 56 The flying 
vapours of incipient madness. 2803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 20 
It is affirmed that the evening and . . night are the seasons 
of most violence with incipient lunatics. 2813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814’ 302 A slight incipient fermentation Is 
undoubtedly of use iix the dunghill. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1 . 1. iv. M3 note. It is evident that Greek was just now 
incipient at (Cambridge. ^ 2869 Goolburn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 57 The same instinct is found in an Incipient and crude 
state among animals. 

B. sb. *1' 1. A beginner ; = Inceptor. Ohs. 

1389 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 39 This I speake to shew 

what an obloquie, these impudent incipients in Arts, are 
vnto Art. 1558 Florio, an incipient, a beginner. 
2 . Heb. Gram. The verbal * tense ’ or form with 
prefixed servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect. 

^ 2B66 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. Hi. 24 It (present tense] 
is . . the only form fit to express the Hebrew incipient. 
Hence lacPplcntly adv., in an incipient manner. 
1856 in Webster. 2893 J. Pulsford Loyalty io Christ IL 
23X Christ is tncipiently becoming the inrooted Righteous- 
ness of every man who. .deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

Incipient, obs. (erron.) form of Insipient. 
Iiincipit (imsipit). The L. word incipit ^ 
[here] beginneth, used by mediceval scribes in indi- 
cating the beginning of a new treatise, poem, 
division, etc. in a Latin or (sometimes) English MS.; 
hence, as sb. The beginning or first words or lines 
of a treatise or poem in a MS. Cf. Explicit. 

(1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B, Incipit liber de Petro Plowman.) 
2^7 Dublin Rertf. Oct. 473 The contents of each volume are 
fully given, for the most part with incipits and explicits. 
I’U-ci-rcls. Geont. [f. In crfi/,+ CiBCLE jA] 
An inscribed circle. 

1883 W. H. H. Hudson in Nature XXVIII, 7, I beg leave 
to suggest the following names*, circnmtircle, incircle, 
excircle, and midcircle. 

Incircle, incircule, obs. ff. Encibcle v. 
'hlnci'rclet. Obs. noncc'iod. [f. IN-Icr 2 + 
CiucLET.] A little circular curl or spiral. 

a 1586 Sidney* Arcadia ir. xvii. (1622) 139 No purer then 
the pretlie earcs .. In whose Incirclets if ye gaze, Vour 
eyes may tread a Louers maze. 

t InciTCuit, S'- Obs, [f. In - 2 + Circuit. Cf. 
phrase ‘ in circuit’,] trans. To encircle, sun otind. 

CX650 in Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. (1853) I. 91 This 
I'civne was strengthened, environed, and is incircuited with 
strong xvalls and flankeirs. 

t IncircTimcised, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Cir- 
CUsiciSED, after L. incircwnctsus or F. incirconcisI\ 
Not circumcised ; uncirciimcised. 

248^ Caxton Cold. Leg. 65 b/2 And dauid said what is 
this incircumcised that hath despy.sed the boost of the god 
of Israhel? 2354 Kno.x Godly Let. A vj b, Beholdc, theyr 
eares be incircumcised, they can not advert. 

So f IncircTiTnci*sioii, uncircumcision. 
a 2641 Bp. Mountacu Acts < 5 * Alon. (1642) 499 Heare ihis 
you jewes and Gentiles, attend It Circumcision and In- 
circumcLsion. 


tlnci'rCTimscript, <7. Obs. [ad. late L. ///- 
circumsctdpt-its (Prudens, c 400) : see In- and Cru- 
cuJiaCRlPT ; cf. obs. F. incirconscrit, incircumscripl 
(Godefroy).] Not circumscribed or limited; un- 
bounded, infinite. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 248 Cod is without cau*c, 
without end, sempiterne and eternal .. incircumscriptc. 

tincircumscri'ptible, a. Obs. [ad. med. 
L. incircumscrJptibilis, obs. F. sncrrcuviscrzpttolc, 
incirconscdtible'. see In - 3 and CiP.cuJiscniiTiULi:.] 
Incapable of being circumscribed or limited. 

1530 Cranmer Defence aS a. Cod .is inuiMbk.^immortr. 11 . 
incircumscriptible, incomprehensible. 2635 Pacitt f-tris. 
iianorr. I. Hi. (1636) 106 V ho can make an Imaee of God ? 
who IS invisible, incorporall, and incircnmvrnphble.^ 1632 
E. Benlowes Theoph. viii. xvn, bo there ill ircircum- 
scriptible would circumscribed appear. 
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INCIRCUMSCillPTIBLENESS. 


Hence f Incircumscri'ptibleness. 

1615 Kyfield Expos. Cotoss, i, 17 The immensity of Christ’s 
divine nature hath . . incircumscriptibleness in respect of 
place. 

Incircumscription (ins5jkz?mskri*pj3n). 
Now rfl/r. [In- 3 .] The condition of not being cir- 
cumscribed or limited ; boundiessnessj infinitude. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Yearx. .xxvii. 551 His mercy 
.. returns to its o\yn centre and inctrcumscrjption, and in- 
finity, unlesse it Issues forth upon us. 1652 Cuarleton 
Darkness A Ihfhm 2 Consider how impossible it must be 
..to behold invisibility, derive independency, calculate 
eternity, circumscribe- incircumscription. 1865 Union Kcz>. 
III. 440 The tenet, .is. .at variance with the incircumscrip- 
lion of the Divine Nature. 

t IncircTiinspe’ct, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not 
circumspect ; incautious, heedless, imprudent. 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 102 The incir- 
cum.spect occupyintr of tber crafts. 1532 Tjkdale Ex/>. 
Matt, v-vii, Vnstable, inconstant, and lyght manered, full 
of wiites, after wilted (as we call it,) incircumspect, incon- 
siderate, heady, rash. x6o8 Topsell Scrpe7Us (1658) 770 
With their teeth they bite and wound at unawares, incir- 
cumspect. Mowers, and harvesl*folks. 1651 Biccs Neto 
Dhp. 7 170 Incircumspect credulity. 

Hence f Incirciunspe’ctly acfv . ; f Incircum- 
spe'ctness. 

1542 Zxxm. ^ Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1 . 236 
Two shyppes of the Turcke . . whiche incircumspectly fell 
into cure handes. 1568 C. Watsok Polyb. 85 a. The incir- 
cumspectness of Hanno hindered not the Carihaginenses 
only at this time, but also [etc.]. *563-87 Foxe A. M. 

269/r The Christians .. entn'ng into the munition 
incircumspectlie, were pelted and pashed with stones. 

t Inciroumspe-ction. Obs. [In- a.] Want 
of circumspection ; lieedlessness, unwariness. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. 1. xi. 45 Whereby he more 
easily led away the incercumspection of their beliefe. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastici^ Eusebius 33 He did it .. through heed- 
lessness and incircumspection. 

Incise (insai’z), v. Also 6 incyao, 7 incize, 
[a. K. incise r (r5th c. in Godef.), for OF. enciser 
(I2th c. in Littre), f. L. i/tefs-, ppl. stem of incidere 
to cut into : see Incide z/.i] 

1 . irans. To cut into, make a cut or incision in ; 
to cut marks or figures upon, engrave with figures. 

1567 [see Incising below]. x6io Markham Master/*. 1. v, 
14 Ffesh being cut or incised into many parLs, yet is eucry 
part still flesh, a 1639 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 32 Fond 
man, that canst beleeve .. that thy wcake Steele c.an incize 
The crystall case wherein it lyes. 1834 ]. Forbes LaennePs 
Dis. chest (ed, 4) 615 The other parts of the lungs were .. 
imbued with a yellowish frothy serum, which escaped from 
them when incised. 1873 J. GeikieC/. Ice Age xxW. 316 
Glacial deposits were swe^t out of the valleys, and the solid 
rocks themselves deeply incised. ^ 1876^ Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. viii. lx, The wood was beautifully incised with Arabic 
lettering. 

b. absol. To make a ent or incision. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. C/tirtitg., etc., By in- 
cysynge, cuttynge, or scatu^J^syng. x6ra Woodall Surg. 
Mateviks. (1653) x It behoveth the Surgeon to regard if 
he incise deej). 16x7 Fletcher Mad Lover in, ii, Ye can 
incise To a hair’s breadth without defacing. 

2 . To produce, form, or trace by cutting; to 
carve, engrave (a statue, figure, inscription, etc.), 

f 1631 Carew Elegy Donne in DIs Poems (X633) 388, I on 
thy Tombe this Epitaph incise. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
V. (1701) 178/2 *Twas Mars’s Steel that Venus did incize. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 246 Stones 
decorated with crosses, incised or in relief. 1876 Birch 
Rede Led. Egypt 35 A nation ..incising virtues and not 
vices for public consideration. 

Hence Inci'sing vbl. = Incision. 

1567 Ann, Barber-Surg. (1890) 315 The desections or 
incysynges of the body. 

f Incise (inssi's), a. rare~'°. [ad. L. incTsuSf 
pa. pple. of incidere (see prec.). Cf. concise.'] — 
Incised. Hence lnci*sely adv. 

1828 Webster, Inciselyt in the manner of incisions or 
notches. Eaton. 

Incised (inssrzd),///. a. [f. I ncisez^. +-EDk] 
1 . Cut into, having an incision made in it; marked 
by cutting. 

1597 K. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chxrurg. 2ob/i Thrust 
cleane through the incisede skinne. 1743 Lond. ff Country 
Bresocr j/) 292 The best Staple incised Isinglass, two 
Ounces. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 80 No inflammation could 
be traced on the margin of the incised gums. 1853 G. Tate 
Addr. Benvick. Naturalists' Club, Sketches of incised rocks 
at Ford and Bewick. 

b. Bot. and Zool. Having marginal notches, as if 
cut or slashed ; as a leaf or an insect’s wing. Also 
in comb. = Inciso-, as in incised-crenate. 

1B26 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 295 lueised, cut into equal 
marginal segments. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 292 Launum 
leaves.. rarely deeply incised. Ibid. 294 Teucrium 
chauuedrys \ leave.s peiioled ovate incised-crenate. x88o 
Gray Stnict. Bot. iii. § 4- 98 The blade [of a leaf] Is said to 
be Incised, when cut by sharp and irregular incisions more 


>r less deeply. ... ■, 

2 . Produced by cutting or incision ; engraved. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) iJ 9 An incised 
vound, made with a clean sharp instrument .. can nave no 
breign bodies in if. 1851 Ruskin Siofies Ven. I. xxi. § 23 
fhe ornaments on the armour are swply drawn with incised 
ines. 1879 Lubbock Pol. ff Educ. ix. 173 Two stones, 

vith incised crosses. , 

Zncisiibrm (inssi’zifpim), a. Zool. \}. \^. 
ts’iis as stem of iNCisoit + ‘FORM.] Having the 
brm of an incisor tooth, esp. of that of a rodent. 


1885 Amer. fml. Sci, Scr. iii. Mar. 187 In the genus 
Dmoceras there arc three incisor teeth, and a small incisi* 
form canine on each side. 

Ilicision (insrgan). Forms : 5 incisyon (iu- 
scicioun), 6 incyByon, (inaicion, -yon, 6-7 in- 
6cision(e, 7 incission, inacition, inscission), 5- 
^cision. [a. F. incision (13-14111 c. in Halz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. incision^em, n. of action from hi- 
ctdere to cut in, iNaDE vA The 1 6-i 7lh c. spelling 
in insc- arose from erroneously referring the word 
to L. scittd^-e, scissum to dmde, tear, cut : cf, abs- 
cision, ctbsctsstoftf and scissors (^oxig. cj^sows, cizars, 
F. ciseaux).] 

1. The action ofeutting into something; esp. into 
some part of the body in surgery, 

1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis of yron and of siluer 
lor to make incisions. 1547 Bo'orde Bre7>. Health Pref. 4 
•«iT ^hey [Surgeons] be circumspecte in insicyons. 1614 
\\. B. Philosopher's Bauquet (ed. 2)2 That put the knife to 
inscition, or thesawetoabscilion. i^7Dryden Virg.Georg. 
u* *** make a deep Incision m the Tree. 1794 S. Wil- 
liams V ermont 89 Nor can they be easily withdrawn with- 
out levying the flesh, but by incision. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon s Amnt. Chetn. II. 422 On making incisions into the 
warm flesh of an animal just killed, we obtain, by pressure, 
an acid^ fluid. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 576 ‘ In- 
cision IS suited when the iris will retract. 

2 . The effect of cutting into something ; a divi- 
sion produced by cutting ; a cut, gash. 

c 1400 Lanfreinc's Cirurg. 302 f>ou schalt make Jje insci- 
cioan of fro t'clne fie more Jong. 1564-78 Bolleym Dial, 
agst. Pest. (1888) 47 Make the insicion long. 1609 W. 
Biddulph in T. Lavender Trav. (1612) 10 Out of these in- 
cisions and cuts proceedeth the masticke by drops. 1795 
A. Anderson Brit, Etnb. China xi. 133 The incision made 
from the top of the mountain to the surface of the road. 
1879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 83 An incision in the surface 
of the cane. 


b. Bot. and Zool. A deep indentation or notch 
having the appearance of being produced by cutting, 
as in the margin of a leaf or of an insect’s wing, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iff. Ixiii. 404 The Icaues be white, with 
great and deepe incisions'and cuttes. 1875 W, Houghton 
Sk. Brit. Ins. 84 ITie incisions between some of the seg- 
ments are deep black. 1877 F. Heath Fern lY, 22 The 
incisions reach ^down to the rachis, or mid-rib, of the frond. 
+ 3 . Med. The loosening and removal of obstruc- 
tive or viscid humours; cf. Incide v.l 2. Obs . 

1626 Bacon Syha § 42 Abstertton. .is plainely a Scouring 
off, or Incision of the more viscous Humours. .And Cutting 
betweene them^ and the Part. 

4 . Jl^. Incisiveness, keenness of action or appre- 
hension. 

1862 Trollope N. Amer. I . 303 The mind of the English- 
man has more imagination, but that of the American more 
incision, ^ a xBSz J. S. Blackic (O.), The bards performed 
the function of public censors with sharp incision. 

H 5 , In 17th c. often erroneously used for Insi- 
TION, engrafting. 

x6ox R. Johnson 6- Cowwrtu. 132 These acquisitions 

are as it were incisions or graffings. 1681 Flavel Meth. 
Grace it. 27 Implanted, or ingraffed by way of incision. 

6. attrib. and Comb.y as incision operation ; in- 
cision-knife, a knife for making surgical incisions. 

x6ii CoTGR., cutting, launcing, opening, incision- 
making, x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 2 It is very 
..needfull for the Surgeon to have at the least two incision 
Knives. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 29 The preservation of 
abuse against the attacks of the probe, or the incision- 
knife. 1897 Atlbutt’s Syst. Med. II, 1131 During the seven 
3’ears , . t2i incision-operations have been performed on 
hydatids within the great cavities of the body. 

Hence f Inci'sioner Obs. Jtonce-wd.j one who 
makes incisions, a surgeon. 

x6o2 W. Clowes Struma 33 A famous Incisioner and Licen- 
tiate Chirurgiaq of London. 

Incisive (insai-siv), • a. (ji.) Also 6 {erron.) 
insaisive, [ad. med.L. iiictsJv-us, f. incis- (see 
Incise v.) + -ive: cf. F. incisif, -ive (13-141)1 c. 
in Hatz.-Darin.).] 

1 . Having the quality of incising or entting into 
something ; cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge. 

1597 A. M- tr. GjulUmeau’s Fr. Chirjtrg. 14 b/2 Inscisive 
or cuttinge pinser or tonges, to cutt of any ‘••plinters of 
bone. X767 Gooch Treat, lYounds I. 155 Take off the 
points of the needles or pins with incisive pincers. X883 
Har/cr's Mag. Nov. 824/2 The wet sand .. is fed into the 
opening, and.. produces an incisive friction. 

2 . Anat. Applied to the incisor teeth (F. dents 
iiicisivcs ; see Incisor) ; and hence to parts or 
structures connected with these, as the incisive 
bones = \\xQ premaxillary bones. 

xBo4 I^fed. Jrnl. XII. 549 In the first, .the canine and in- 
cisive teeth, and in the latter the incisives only, perform the 
most essential part of mastication. 1842 E. Wilson yiwrt/. 
Fade M. 34 Beneath the nasal spine, and above the two 
superior incisor teeth, is a slight depression, the incisive or 
myrtiform fossa. 1847 Ansteo Atie. JYor/d xv. 555 Jbe 
incisive teeth and the extremities of the jaw^ 

•f* 3 . Sharp or keen in physical qualities or effects ; 
cutting, piercing ; in old Med. and Phys., having 
the quality of ^cutting ’ or loosening viscid humours 
(see Incide v.l 2). Obs, .... 

x5*8 Pavnel Salcme's Regim. P iv, Whey . . is incisiue or 
subtile. X603 Holland PlutarcKs ^tor,\x^^ 
by., incisive qualitie thereof piercing in to the br.asse .. 
forceth out of it a deale of rust. X694 Salmon Bale s Jjis- 
pens. (17*3) 1x8/1 The Acid being alone, becomes incisive, 
and pricks the Nervi Gustantes by their Points. 


IKCISUBB. 


— J O — V.. *4* quumies ; pro- 

ducing a highly clear and impressive mental eflecl • 
penetrating, acute, trenchant. ’ 

« 18^0 Macc. Fuller At Home 4 Air. (iS6o) 239 Their 
t.vlk IS . . picturesque and wh.vt the French call mcish'i 

^ >!• WU 

(tSohn) ill. 162 An idea steeped in verse becomes suddenly 
more incisive and more brilliant. 1856 Mrs. Browsing 
Aur, I^igh n. 709 Her incisive smile. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. NeigJib. iii. (1878) 30 She said thi.s in an incisive 
tone. ^ x8So Times 27 Dec. 7/1 Lord Grey always writes ia 
an incisive and pungent style. 

B. sb. 


1 1 . Med. An * incisive ’ drug : see A. 3. Qhi. 
X726 Leoni Albertfs Archil. II. 107/2 Physicians, for the 
cure of. . Fevers, order the use of the juice of squills and of 
incisives. 

2 . Anat. An incisor tooth 

. 1804 [see A. 2]. 

b. Entom. ‘ The incisive edge of the mandible 
of a' beetle ’ ( Cent, Diet.). 

XncisiTely (insai-sivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly^ ] 
In an incisive manner or style {lit. and^.). 

X87X Athet^umiPiez. 714 Equally incisivelyare the good 
people of Middlemarch brought before us face to face. 1879 
Casselts Techn.Educ, IV. 72. 2 Some of the turning tools for 
iron also act incisively. 1894 Chicago Advance 24 May, 
[He] holds his convictions clearly and expresses them inci- 
sively and boldly. 

Incisiveness (insai’sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.J The quality of being incisive : usually in 
sense 4 of the adj. 

1865 Daily Tel. 23 Oct. 4/5 That incisiveness of expres- 
sion, that clearness of mind, for which he was famous. 1896 
Law Times C. 393/t The Doctor’s reply, .was not wanting 
in incisiveness. 

luciso- (insai’st?), combining adverbial form of 
L. incisiis Incised, in botanical and zoological 
terms, used in the sense ‘ incisedly — ^ * incised 
and — as inciso-denlatCf -denticnlate, dohate, 
'pinnatijid, -serraie adjs. 

X847 W. E. Steele Field Bot, 94 Leaves pinnate, leaflets 
cordate-ovate, inciso-lobate. 1848 Dana Zooph. x8o Lamellar 
stout, broad dentate and inciso-dentate. xByo HooKERLy/w/f. 
Flora 285 Leaves ovate-cordate inciso-serrate.^ Ibid. -162 
Asplenium Adiantuinmigrum ., pinnules pctioled inctso- 
pinnatifid and serrate. • • 

Incisor (insoi’ssj, -pj). Anat. and Zool [a. 
med. and mod.L. incisor lit. 'cutter*, ngent*n. 
from L. incidere to cut, Incide A tooth 
adapted for cutting ; any one of the front teeih in 
either jaw, having a sharp edge and a single fang, 
situated between the canine teeth on e;ach side, as 
in man and other mammals; hence extended to 
teeth of any character having this situation. 

1672 Sir T, Browne Lett, Friend § 12 In the burnt frag- 
ments of urns which I have enquired into, althq 1 seem to 
find few Incisors or Shearers. X713 Derham Phys.-J heel, 
IV. xi. note (R.), Suppose the order of the teeth .. inverted, 
the grinders .set in the room of the incisors 1831 \ouatt 
Horse v. (2847) The horse has six incisors or cutting 
teeth in the front of each jaw. . , 

b. attrib. («) Adapted for cutting,- as incisor 
forceps \ incisor tooth («prec. sense),_ {b) Con- 
nected with the incisor teeth, as incisor arteiy, 


canal, forameuy fossa, nerve. 

• 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Eccn. II. 280 The human teeth 
are chiefly incisor or cutting teeth, and molar or grinding 
teeth, x^t-71 T, R. Jones Atiim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 215 Like 
the incisor teeth of rodent quadrupeds, they are therelore 
continually growing, and are thus always preserved sharp 
and fit Ibr use. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. I X- 635 Aided 
by strong cutting and incisor forceps, a 
upper canine tooth was forcibly extracted. 

Lex., Incisor artery, a branch of the inferior dental * 
It supplies the canine and incisor teeth. .. 
branch of the inferior dental nerve. It supplies the c. 
and incisor teeth. .. 

Incisorial (insoisoo'rial), a, [f- as ne.xt + -al.J 
Of or pertaining to the incisors ; of the character 0 


an incisor. (In recent Diets.) ^ ^ , 

Incisory (insgi'sori), a. [ad. L. type *incTsbrt- 
tis, in F. incisoire, f. as Inxisor: see 
1 . Having the property of cutting, incisive: ap- 
plied to the incisor teeth. ^ 

X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. li. 105 

there are foure aboue, and as many beneath .. "hi 
called incisorle teeth. x66i hovELLHist.Aniin.b'^, 
Sixteen [teeth J, of which foure are incisorjv two canine, ano 
ten molar. . , 

f 2 . Having a form as if cut; incised. Obs. 

<21693 Urquhart Rabelais lu. riii- 7 ® Fig-trec- ea'c 

by reason of their.. incisory notches, were.. proper. 

Incisure (insi-3'iu). [aJ. L. indsura a co ing 
into, an incision, f. inefs-, ppl. stem of inf ‘ 
ciDE z/.l; sec -ure.] A deep indentation m - 
edge or surface, caused or appearing J , 
by cHing; a notch, slit, deft ; 


*597 Gerarde Herbal H. ci. 353 .... .v;nfr .Ufw- 

leafe without any incisure at all. 1658 - 1 ^ 

fefs Theai. //w. 936 Ventricle or he if, 

five or six clefts or inc^ures. Ikil. 

.. the structure of this Insect [stUt-wotro] he • , 

..of its eleven Rings or Incisures.. *774 Goldsm- 
(1776) VIII. 116 Crooked jaws .. in each of "h»cn are . 
incisures, that look like teeth. 1819 G. 

Com/end. 342 Toothed like a saw, the incisures lu 
towards the extremities. 
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INCLAMITATE. 


Incitable (insai'tab’l), a. rare. [f. Incite v. 
+ -ABLE: cf. mod.F. (Littre).] Capable 
of being incited or urged to action. Hence Inoi- 
tabi’lity, capability of being incited. 

1800 Med. yrtil. I V. 560 The phenomena of fever differ . . 
according to the incitabiiity or activity of the organic parts. 
i83i Lincoln tr. Trousseau ^ Pidostx's Therapestiics (ed g) 
III. 297 The more an organ is incited, the less it is incitable. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Incitahility, same as Irritability. 
t Inci'tament. Ohs. rare - b [ad. L. incitd- 
ment-itm, f. ituilare to Incite.] = Incitement. 

1579 Fulke Heskias' Pari. 9 The little incitament vnto 
vertue, that you suppose to appeare in the ballattes of 
Salomon. 

Incitant (i'nsitant, inssi'tant), a. and sh. [ad. 
L. incitant-em, pres. pple. of ituilare to Incite ; 
cf. F. ineitanti] 

A. adj. That incites, stimulating. 

1886 Syd, SoC‘ Lex.y Incitant,, ..moving, provoking, .. 
Incitant/orce, in Brown’s System, a term applied to every- 
thing capable of acting on the living body and exciting the 
exercise of the faculties. 

B. sb. That which incites ; an inciting agent. 
a 1802 E. Dahwin cited in Webster 1828, 

t I'ncitate, Obs.rare-^^. [ad. L. 
ciidt-us, pa. pple. of inciidre to Incite.] Incited, 
instigated. 

1568 C. Watson Polyh. 9a, But [they]. .being moved and 
incitate by the example of the Mamertines . . violated and 
falsified their oath. 

t I'ncitate/ "v- Obs. [f. L. indidt-y ppl. stem 
of indtdre to Incite ; cf. prec.] trans. To incite. 

1597 M. Bowman in Guillenieau's Fr. Chirurg. * ij, The 
excellence of this booke hath incitatede me to dedicate [It] 
to your 1607 Topsell Foitr-f. Beasts (1658) 371 The 

Lamb being fastned upon the top of the pillar, doth incitate 
the hunger-starven heart of the Lion by his bleating. 1623 
CocKERARt ti, To Anger one, Exagltate, Irretate, Exasper- 
ate, Stimulate, Incitate. 

Incitation (insit^^-Jsn). [a. F. indtation (i 4th 
c.), ad. L, indtdtidn em, n. of action f. indtdre to 
Incite.] 

1 . The action of inciting; stirring up, incitement, 
stimulation, instigation. 

ct477 89 b, Medea cam and mette with 

him by the incitacion and admonishment of loue. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. (i6i;8) 89 This accident hapned ..by the 
incitation of certaine souldiers. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 11. viii. X03 Pharoes seruants, by whose meanes 
and incitation Abraham had his Wife taken from him. 17x0 
Addison Tatler No, 255 f 2 Is there any Thing that tends 
to Incitation in Sweetmeats more than in ordinary Dishes? 
1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin iti. iii, The seculars By secret 
incitation hearten’d up, Will give their voices. 1881 Lincoln 
tr. Trousseau 4- Pidoux's Therapeutics (ed. 9) III. 297 
Brown was sometimes right in the pathological order, if 
the incitation is repeated and remains the same. 
i‘ 2 . That which incites or stimulates to action; 
a stimulns, incentive, incitement. Obs, 

1622 Sparrow Bk, Com, Praysriy. 6 ^-L) 70 These words. 
Let us pray,., are an Incitation to prayer, a 1653 Gouge 
Comm, Heh. xiii. 3 As an incitation this clause . . impUeth 
a due consideration of our own condition. 1709 Steele 
Tatler'^o. 23 F 7 This passion . . the strongest and noblest 
Incitation to honest Attempts. 

1 3 . Power of inciting. Obs. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiii. 34 But now that form (‘as 
I have loved you’) .. is matchless, and more full of incita- 
tion to fire affection. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 553 
Where need is of Medicines endued with a certain incita- 
tion. 

+ Xlicrtati 7 e, tt- and sh. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
indtatif^-ive, ad, L. (see -ative), f. 

indtdre to Incite.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of inciting or stir- 
ring up ; stimulative. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 90 She sayd to theym, wepynge 
these incitatyf wordes. 

B. sb. An inciting or stimulating agent, medi- 
cine, etc. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV, xiH, 103 Wallets, .well provided 
at least with Incitatvves that provoked to drink two Miles off. 
+ Zuci’tatOl^, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. indtdi- (see 
Incitate) + -ory.] Tending to incite ; stirring, 
stimulative. 

i6to 'DoimE. Psendo-Martynsz We will .. onely repeat 
Baronius his Panegyrique and Incitatorle Encouragement. 
Incite (insai-t), v. Also 5 encyte, 5-6 incyte. 
[a. F. inciter (14th. c.; OF. also endter) - Sp., 
Pg. indtar. It. indtare, ad. L. indtdre, f. in- (In--) 
+ citare to set in rapid motion, rouse, stimulate, 
etc., frequentative of ciere, cit-um to put in motion, 
stir, rouse; see Cite.] trans. To urge or spur 
on ; to stir up, animate, instigate, stimulate. 
Const, to do something ; to or unto some action. 

1483 Caxton Cato A vuj. For to doo thys right canon ad- 
monesteih and indteth us. 1490 — Eneydos Contents 7 
How Eneas encyted the patrons & maystres of his shj'ppes 
for to dcpane. JSo* Atkvnson tr. De Itnilatione 1. xl 161 
The firsie mocxons that incjTeth vs to synne, 1597 Hooker 
Ecct. Pot. V. x\. § I He incited all men vnto boiiniifull con- 
tribution. j6o 6 G. W[ooDcock'E] tr. Hist. Ivstine 9 a, The 
rather to incite him vppe vnto their ayde, (he] shewed the 
exceeding valour of their women. x66i Bramhall yust 
^'xW.vjL 221 The Pope incited the Kina of Spain to make 
war against the Republick. 1715-20 Pope Iliad \\\ 499 
These Mors incites, and those Mxnerva fires. x8t2 G. Chal- 
mers Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 423 Manufactures were incited, 


and pushed forward, by every sort of encouragement. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. a) 1. 462 Kach of us was urging and in- 
citing the other to put the question. x88o E. White Cert. 
Relig. 24 A certainty, and an overflowing gladness in the 
heart, which are capable of inciting to heroic deeds. 

b. To urge or provoke (some action). 

1627 Lisanderpf Cal. V. 90, 1 could not finde any thing 
which might incite my stay after this losse. 

Hence Inciting vbl. sb. 

161X Florio, Infugatione, . .a prouocation, or inciting vnto. 

Incitement (insai-tment). [f. Incite v. + 
-MENT ; cf. F. indtement (16th c. in Littre), L. 
indtamentum, f. indtdre^ 

1 , The action of inciting or rousing to action ; 
an urging, spurring, or setting on ; instigation, 
stimulation. •fAlso, (he condition of being in- 
cited. 

1594 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits (x6x6) 296 By his con- 
tinuall incitement. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. 
(1678) 20 Chiefly by the incitement of the Cardinal. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) 64 Incens’d against him 
.. by the incitement of Roscius C^Uus Legat of a Legion. 
1803 Med. yml. X. 53 Does the incitement of the influence 
which in Mr. Galvani’s experiments, occasions the muscles 
of animals to contract, either wholly or in part depend upon 
any peculiar property of living bodies? 1876 E. H. Chapin 
Faith <5* Life vK 105 The method of Christianity is not ex- 
citement, but incitement. 

2 . That which incites or rouses to action ; an in- 
citing cause or motive; stimulus, incentive, ‘spur’. 

a x6oo G. C. in Hakluyt Voy. III. 670 And she [Nature] 
must neede incitementes to her good, Euen from that part 
she hurtes * 1641 Milton Ck. Govt. i. vn. Let us not therefore 
make ^these things an incumbrance . . which God sends us 
as an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 3 f i A good Play . . must raise 
very proper Incitements to good Behaviour. 1875 Jowett 
Plato III. 653 Pleasure, the greatest incitement ol evil. 

Inciter (insai'toj). Also 7 incitor. [f. In- 
cite V. + -ER I.] One who or that which incites 
or rouses to action ; an instigator. 

X598 F LORio, //«/^f//f<ir<r,aninciter,aperswader. i6ti Cotcr., 
Instigateur, an instigator ; stirrer, incitor, v^er, egger on. 
a 16^ Bacon Maxims fc Uses Com. Law xii. 53 The law 
accounteih the incitor as princlpall, though he be absent. 
as’jzo Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) IL 190 The 
Romans, .politickly encouraged that humour in every body, 
as being a constant inciter to virtue. xBt3 L. Hunt m 
Examiner 15 Feb. 97/2 Inciters to robberj'. 1893 Boyd 
Carpenter Son of Alan it. 43 He is an inciter of revolution. 

Hence Inci'tress, a female inciter. 

x6n CoTGR., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

Xnciting (inssi-tir)), ppl. a. [f. Incite v. + 
-INg!*.] I'hat incites; stimulating, provoking. 
Hence Inci'tingrly adv. 

1855 MAYNE.£'jr/o^.Z^.*'., /«<r//<rw,.. applied to medicines 
..which provoke or excite; inciting. 2856 Webster, /«• 
citingly. 1879 G. Meredith Z^w/I.vii. 218 * My letters?’ 
he said incUingly. * I read them.* j8^ 3 Sept. 

^/7 Mr. Gladstone has been a restraining not an inciting 
influence upon most of his followers, 

Incitive (ins^Hiv),^. and rare. [f. Incite 

V. + -IVE ; cf. Incitative.] 

A, adj. Having the quality of inciting; stimu- 
lative. 

1888 T, W, Hunt in New Princeton Rev. Nov. 363 The 
style is thus instructive and indtive. 

B. sb. An incentive, incitement. 

1736 Lediard Afarlborough I. 57 A proper Incitive to a 
constant Vigilance. x88x J, F, T. Keane journey Medinak 
194 He , . will never, except under a very strong incitive, 
expose himself to unnecessary danger. 

Incito-motor (insaidomou'tai, -oi)> ct^ rare. 
[f. Incite + Motor, after Excjto-motor, q. v. 
Cf. F. indio-rnoteur (Littre).] Inciting to motion 
or muscular action ; applied to the action of the 
nervous centres which determine the contraction of 1 
the muscles through the intermediation of the i 
motor nerves. Also erroneously identified with 
excito-moior. So Inci'-to-ano tory, a. 

1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Diet., Incito-motor}’. x886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Ineita-mator,s.zm^ os Excito-motor. i893I)unclxson 
Ated. Diet, (ed. 2j), Incitomotor, epithet applied to an 
action the reverse of excitorootor, as muscular motion, com- 
mencing in the nervous centres, and exciting the muscles to 
contraction. 

Incivic (insi'vik), a. rare^^. [f. In- 3 + Civic.] 
Having no civic spirit or virtues. 

*795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVI I. 503 Ve rise above 
the base Incivic herd, like ^to and Brutus, superior to 
a senate of cowards and hirelings. 

t Inci’vil, obs. fa. F, x««W/(l4th c.), ad. 
late L. inclvllis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + civlHs Civil.] 

1 . Not of the rank of a free citizen. 

1549 Conipl. Scot, xvii, 147 He that hed neuyr dune ane 
vailjeant act contrar his enemeis, vas reput for ane induile 
villaine. Ibid. 150 Thy father vas ane mccanyc tailjour dis- 
cendit of inctuile pure pepit.^ 

2 . Not according to civil law. 

X613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 514 The Contract 

W. 1S made in prison, and therdore incivill, and not to be 
held by the right of Nations. 

3 . Savage, barbarous. 

t586 Marlowe tsi Pi. Tamburl. i, i, Tamburlame, that 
sturdy Scj’thmn thief That, .Daily commits indvil outrages. 

4 . Unmannerly, rude, clownish ; impolite or un- 
courteous to others; uncivil. 

x6xx Shaks.O'/atA V. V. 292 Cjw. He was a Prince. Gut. I 


A most inciuil! one. The wongs he did mee Were nothing 
Prince-like. x68^ D. A. Art Cons'crse 117 They are rather 
not civil than positively incivil. 1707 Rrjlex. upon Ridiaile 
189 He is Proud, Haughty, Incivil. 

Hence flnci-villy adv., flnci-vilness (Bailey 
vol. II, 1737). 

1671 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1856) V. 53 Hee did highly mis- 
demean himselfe.. by.. bringing in oft a mare induilb’' into 
the parlour of James Cole. 

^ Incivility (insiviTTti). [ad. F. inciviliti 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. hiciviliiat-em, f. in- 
dyTlis\ see prec. and -ity.] 'I'he quality or con- 
dition of being incivil or uncivil, 
fl. Want o( civilization; uncivilized condition; 
savageness, barbarism. Ohs. 

1584 R. Scot Discozf. Witcher, xi. ili. (1886) 153 The in- 
civilitie and cruell sacrifices of popish preests. 16x2 Brerc- 
wooD Lang. 4- Relig. xlii. 118 In their incivility and many 
barbarous properties, they [Americans] resemble the old 
and rude Tartars. 1663 Avtobiog. iii. (1848) 57 The 

northern Irishes remaining obdured in their idleness and 
incivility. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. I. 423 The 
licentiousness of Eoccacio’s tales , . was not so much the 
con'^equence of popular incivility, as it was owing to a p.ar- 
ticular event of the w’rilcr’s age. 1811 Henry fy Isabella 1. 
Pref. 5 That barbarous relic of feudal incivility, duelling. 
f2. Want of good manners or good breeding; 
ill-bred behaviour. Ohs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 49 Curt... Is not j'our hus- 
band mad? Adri. His inciuility confirmes no lesse. 1603 
Holland Plutarch’s Alor. 42 Cowardise, folHe, and per- 
verse incivilitie, be the defects of learning, and are meere 
ignorance. 1650 Bulwer Anthropemet. 113 They account 
it the greatest incivility in the world to let any thing fall in 
eating. X673 Rules Civility xx8 'Tis gross incivility to 
begin any person of Honour's health, and to address it 
to himselh 

3. Ill-bred, uncivil, or uncourteous behaviour 
towards others ; want of civility or politeness ; 
discourtesy, rudeness. 

x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 It would be thought 
too much iociuLUtie to stay a man from shooting hU venomed 
arrowes. 1684 Contetnpl. St. Man ii. x. (1699) 236 The irre- 
verence and great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. 
X769 Ld. Rochford in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen 11. IV. 521 'J’he 
Russian Ambassador appears iiersonally satisfied with the 
excu.ses made for personal incivility, but considers his Court 
is highly insulted. X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. L 454 At 
Council he [Guildford] was treated by Jeffreys with marked 
i incivility. 

b. An act of rudeness or ill-breeding. 
x6s2 H. Cocan tr. Sevdery’s Ibrahim n. iv. 76, 1 had done 
an hundred incivilities to satisfie her. a 1693 Ludlow Mem. 
I. 88 (R.) No person offered me the least incivility. 

lucivilizatiou (iDskviliz^i-Jan, - 3 iz-). [I. In- 3 
■f CiTiLizATiON.] Uncivilized condition ; want of 
civilization. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 169/2 His excuse is at best 
inciviHzation and ignorance. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. 111. 

V, A terrible worker ; irresistible against . . incivilisation. 
x86i Gresley Sophron ^ N. 145 We have spoken, in a 
former paper, of the incivUizalion of China, 
t Inci’Vllize, V. Ohs. rare'"^'^. [f. In - 2 + 

Civilize ; cf. It. incivilire ' to grow ciuill or man- 
nerly ’(Florio).] (rails. To make civilized, to refine. 

1603 Florid Montaigne iii. vi. (1632) si2_ Such hands .ns 
would gently have polished, reformed and inclvilized, what 
in them they deemed to be barbarous and rude. 

t Inci’vilized, Obs. rare. [In- 3 ]. Not 
civilized ; uncivilized. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander iv. ili. 240 
One incivllis’d, and unworthy either to breathe or to serve her. 

Incivism (i'nsiviz’m). Also 9 -isme. [ad. 
F. indvisme (1791 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. in- (In- 3 ) 

+ dvisme CivisM.] The opposite of CivisJi; 
want of good citizenship. 

a. In reference to the French Revolution : want 
of loyalty to the principles of the Revolution: re- 
garded .as a crime against the Republic. 

*794 J.GlFroRD Aerrif A’K/,563 As the body guard which 
had been allotted to the king by the constitution was parti- 
cularly suspected of incivism, it was disbanded. 1794 Heron 
Inform. Powers at War 1S5 None dare absent themselves ; 
for, such an .ict of incivism would be punished with the loss 
of liberty and property. 1887 M. Arnold in 19//; Cent. May 
634, I should not like to be brought before him as President 
of a Committee of Safety, on a charge of incivism. 

b. In reference to other states and times. 

1820 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. 1. 91 Judge Abbot. . 
put the question on the ground of incivism, and not on the 
religious ground. 1865 Grote Plato I. viii. 303 Socrates is 
to be , . exculpated from the charge of incivism. 1879 M. 
pATTisoNyl/rV/iT^Xi’i. 153 Milton 'vill exclude Romanists from 
toleration, not on the statesman’s ground of incivism, but 
on the theologian’s ground of idolatry. 

Incize, InckUng:, obs. ff. Incise, Inkli.vc. 
tlnclama’tion. Ohs. rare. [ad. late L. x«- 
cldmdlidn-em^ n. of action f. incldmdre to cry out 
to, call upon, f. in- (lx- -) + cldmdre to call.] A 
calling upon ; invocation. Also, aery, a loud call. 

t6x2-xs Br. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvtii. ii, Steps forth a 
prophet of God, and interrupts that glorious semce. with 
a loud inciamation of judgement. /^/Vf.yii lliese idolatrcus 
prophets now rend their throats with inclamations. *6*3 
Chapman Dussy D'Anthris Plays 1873 II. 140 Cas^ndra s 
prophecie .. when shec forctolde Troyes ruine: which suc- 
ceeding made her vse This sacred Inciamation. ^ 

+ Incla-iiiitate, z’. Ohs.— [f. ppl. item of z«- 
clamilSrt (Plautus), frequentative of iiuldmdre : 
see prec.] ‘ To call often ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 



INCIiAMITATION. 

Hence flnclniuita-tion, ‘an often calline upon’ 
(Phillips, 1658). ® ^ 

Inclasp, obs. form of Enclasp v. 
Inclan'dent, iz. [In-S.I Not closing. 

1840 Paxton £c/. Diet., Inclaudent, not closing. 

+ Incla’vate, It. Obs. rare-'-, [f. med.L. r«- 
clavat-, ppl. stem of indavare (f. L in-, In-- + 
to nail, f. ddvtisns.\\)x see -ate 3 .] irans. 
To nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

^ 1M6 J. Smith OA/ A^e 81 These [teeth] are more firmly 
inclaTOied and inlixed into the jawbones by treble or ouad- 
rt^le roots. 

Inclav action, rare. [n. of action f. prec.J The 
condition of being firmly fixed in, as of a tooth in 
its socket. 

1855 Mayne Expos, Lex.y InclaveaiiOy term for the con* 
dition of a tooth in its socket ; inclaveation. 

Inclave, obs. form of Enclave a. Her^ 

Incle, variant of Inkle sh. and v. 

Inclear, variant of Encleab v. Obs, 
I'n-clearring*. [In adv, 1 1 c.] The cheques, 
bills of exchange, etc., collectively, payable by a 
bank, and received through the Clearing-house for 
settlement; also atirib. as in in-clearing book 
(short rn-book) the entry book of these claims. 
Hence I’n-olearer, the representative of a bank 
in the Clearing-house who receives the in-clearing; 
also called In-clerk. 

[x8*7 Gilbart Treat, on Banking{x%\d) 11.442 The drafts 
which .are drawn upon the house, and which have come in 
from the clearing . . are called the * clearing in 187* E. 
Seyd Lond. Banking The. . Banker . . receives . . 25 batches 
of Cheques, aU drawn upon his Bank. .he. .must enter them 
to his debit, into his *m' or ‘paid’ clearing book. 1878 
Jevoss_ Money <V. Mech. Exchange (cd. 4) 278 Messengers 
. . walking round the desks . , receiving [the parcels] of * in 
clearing ' or as they are called in New York, the . . Debit Ex- 
changes. 1882 Giibart^s Hist., etc, 0/ Baukingi^^, Michle) 
II. 325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree 
. . with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks. 1884 Howarth 
Clearing System iv. 53 7’be * in-clerk ’ is also at his post . . 
and finds awaiting him several charges, which he enters on, 
as a continuation of the morning work. Ibid. iv. 54 Between 
half-past three and four . . the in-clearers with lightning-like 
rapidity run the items in their in-books and cast them up. 

inclemency (inkle-mensi). [ad. L. indemen- 
tia : see next and -enct. Cf. F. indimcncd\ The 
quality or condition of being inclement. 

1 . The opposite of mildness or temperateness of 
climate ; severity of weather. 

J5Sg W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. Avj, In 
travailing, thou shalt not be molested with the inclemencye 
of th’ Acre, boysterous wlndes [etc.]. 1603 Knollks Hist, 
Turks (1621) 70, 1 cannot .. longer endure the inclemencie 
and intemperalure of the alre in this extreme hot season. 
17*5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Planting, Strong enough to 
bear the Inclemency of the weather. *775 Adair Amer. 
Inti. 3, 1 saw. .a white man. .who, by the inclemency of the 
sun, .. was tarnished with as deep an Indian hue, as any 
of the camp. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 381 His 
inarch was delayed by the inclemency of the weather. 

transf. x86^ Howells Venet. Lije vii. (1866) 95 Provi- 
dence, tempering the inclemency of the domestic situation, 
sent them Giovanna. 

b. \Yith//. : A particular instance of this. 

1699 Garth 9 Deep sunk in Do>vn, they. .Avoid 

th’ Inclemencies of Morning Air. vjepb Ansoti's Voy. 11. xiv. 
288 Not fit to struggle with the inclemencies of a cold 
climate, 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vii, Who rest secure 
From all the inclemencies of stormy life, 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times xvi. (1878) 606 This gave him clothing against 
the varying inclemencies of the season. 

f 2. Want of clemency or kindliness of disposi- . 
tion ; pitilessness, unmercifulness. Obs. 

1598 Florio, luclemenza, rigorousnes .. mercilesnesse, in- 
cleinencie. i6jo Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 221 After his death 
Clement v.sed all inclemency against me, setting vp another 
King. i6r4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat.. Imprese of Cod it. 667 
The inclemencie of the late Pope laboring to forestall him 
in his just throne. 1658 Phillips, Inclemency, rigour, .sharp-' 
ness, a being without pitty or compassion. 

Xnclemeilt (inkle'm&t), a, [ad. L. indernent- 
em, f. in- (In- 3 ] + dement- Clement ; cf. F. indi- 
ment (t 564 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not clement. 

1 . Of climate or weather ; Not mild or temperate; 
extreme ; severe. (Usually applied to cold or 
stormy weather ; rarely of severe heat or drought.) 

1667 Milton P.L. x. 1063 To shun Th’ inclement Seasons, 
Rain, Ice, Hail and Snow. 1701 J. Splendid Shilling 

94 When . . ih' inclement air Persuades men to repel be- 
numbing frosts. 1742 Young Nt. Th. in. 80 In this incle- 
ment clime of human life. 1760 Beattie Past.\\\. Poems 157 
Inclement drought the hardening soil would drain. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 11. 1. i. 8 The North does 
but hold out to them a climate more inclement than their 
own. irans/. 1867 C//r/rr ii This is not because the 
country to which they have been driven is ugly or inclement 
— it may or may not be such. 

t 2 . Not merciful or kindly; pitiless, harsh, 
severe, cruel. Obs. 

1621 Molle Camtrar. Liv. Lihr. v. in. 330 Pope Clement 
the fift, was inclement and crucll. *7^5 Pope Odyss. xix. 
288 O thou, she cry’d, whom first inclement fate Made 
welcome to my hospitable gate I , 

trans/ i86x L. L. Noble Icebergs 149 We have been 
tossing nearly all day upon a rough, inclement ocean. . 

Hence Incle-meutly adv., pitilessly; Incle*- 
mentness (Bailey vol. 11, 1727). 
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1789 Jas. White Earl Sirongbow II. 167 By .adhering in- 
clemently to her recent resolution. 

t Incleme’lltal, a. Obs. rare-', [f. prec.+ 
-AL.] = Inclement i. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. i8. 3/2 To be lodg'd .■iafe from 
Incleinental Air. 

t Incle'nsion. Obs. rare. [repr. L. iudlna- 
tidn-em Inclination : cf. Declension.] The 
action of inclining. 

1751 tr. Female Fmmdlmg I. 67 Malting, with some Con- 
fusion, an Inclension of the Head. IHd. I. 68 By a small 
Inclension of her Head. 

t Inole'pe, W. Obs. [f. In- I + Clepe v. ; after ■ 
L. invoedre, which it is used to translate.] irans. 
To invoke, call upon. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. x. 13 Forsothech man who euere schal 
inclepe the name of the f^rd, schal be saaf. How iherfore 
schulen thei inclepyn hym, into whom the! han not bileued? 
— 2 Cor. i. 23 Forsoth I mclepe God witnesse in to my 
.SQule. c 1400 /'O'wer* in Maskell Mon.Rit. (1846-7) II. 106 
[Ps. XX. q] Lord .. heerc thou us in the dai that we shulen 
inclepe thee. 

In-clerk : see Ik-clearing. 

Inclinable (inkbi*nab*l), a. Also 6-8 en-. 
[a. OF. enclinable {^Rojuan de Rose), in 16th c. in- 
clinable, {. encliner^ in 14th c. incliner, ad. L. in- 
cllndre : see Incline and -able.] 

1 . Having a (mental) inclination or leaning in some 
direction; inclined, disposed, fa. A? something. 
Obs. (Common from early i6tb to late iSth c.) 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 324 Whan Lev\'j's harde of these 
tydynges. .he wns more Inclynable vnlo peace. 1526 Pllgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 227 b. So meke & enclynable to the 
instruccions and tnocj’ons of the holy goost. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. xi. 22 b,The Jewes were forbidden images, 
because they were encitnable \ed. 1634 inclinable) to super- 
stition. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xix. eool'his King, 
being of a Noble Nature, and inclinable to mercy. 1682 
Luttrell Brie/ R el. (1857) I. 162 The Algerines. .are very 
inclinable to a peace with us. 1706 tr. Dupiti's Eccl. Hist, 
x^th C. II. V. 85 The opinions of the Calvinists, to which he 
had been inclinable in his younger years. 1779 j. Moore 
k'lrrw See. Fr. IL xciv. 414 Sensibility renders the heart 
averse Co scepticism, and inclinable to devotion, 
b, to do something. 

exsoo Three Kings Sons 107 IThey] founde the kynge en- 
clynable y-nough lo entende to thise matiers. 1546 Gar- 
diner Declar. Art. Joye 41 b, God myght haue chaunged 
it . . and not haue made man inclineable to fall. 1647 Fuller 
Good Th. in li^orse T. (1841) 86 A multitude is not so in- 
clinable to save as to destroy. 1704 Lend, Gas. No. 4060/5 
Such Persons as are encitnable to furnish Pork. X795 Ld. 
Auckland Corr. (1862) 111. 283 lliis country is very’ low. 
spirited as to continental politics, and very inclinable to 
leave the Continent to go to the devil in its own way. 1826 
Lamb Elia Ser. it. Popular Fallacies v, Hts master was in- 
clinable to keep him, but hts mistress thought otherwise, 
i* c. with other constructions, or absol. Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxxit. xBg It is not for that 
God IS inclynable, or for that he rescmbleth vs or for that 
hee is mooued thereto, a x6oo Hooker (J.), A probable 
opinion, that divine authority was the same way inclinable. 
1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. no Too inclinable for faction.^, 
X702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 95 [This] made; 
me inclinable that he should bold his hand. X737 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. IV, 2x9 The Government of Pennsylvania has . 
not speared to me. .so inclinable for a good understanding 
and Harmony. 

2 . Favourably disposed ; willing to accede, assent, 
or submit to ; propitious, favourable; amenable ; in- 
clined to favour or side with some person or party. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. II. xvlii. 262 O God make the Patroun 
.. be to us inclynable. ^1555 Harpstield Divorce Hen. 
Fill (Camden) 189 In case they found not the Pope so 
propice and inclinable to their desires as they looked for. 
X632 Le Grys tr. Velleius Paterc. 25 ITie Rhodians . . did 
then seeme , . more enclinable to the Kings part. 1^2 Sir 
T, P. Blount Ess. 78 They in.ny have our minds easje and 
inclinable. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 290 He was 
lecommended by the L'*. Clarendon .. made some in- 
clinable to him. X7S9 W, Hastings in Beveridge Hist. lncUa 
(1862) I. III. xii. 664 An argument that the nabob isindinabJe 
to the French, 1880 Freeman in StephcnsZ-f/^AS'Ze/^./ioQs) 

II. 196, I am myself rather inclinable to them [Hittites]— 
as far as one can be inclinable to any non-Aryan creatures. 

3 . Having an inclination or tendency to some 
physical quality, character, condition, or action.^ 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 21 x You see this country inclin- 
able to wood ."^ind timber much. 16x6 Surfl, & AIarkh- 
Country Fainne 573 The meale . . falleth out lo be more in- 
clinable and readie to corrupt. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1867/8 
His Hair inclinable to Red. 1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. 

VI. 220 He. .was already inclinable enough to a Fever. 1700 
J. Welwood Man. 83 When he was warm in discourse, he 
was inclinable lo stammer. 1784 Twamley Daiprii^ 125 
A strong loomy soil inclinable to clay. 1789 G. Kuate 
Pelezv Isl, 264 Of a middling stature, rather inchnable to 
be corpulent. 1805 Log * Sirius' zo Oct. in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 134 note. Light airs, inchnable to calm. 

4. Capable of being inclined or sloped. 

1766 Phil. Trans. LVl. 2 The telescope was 

on all sides, so that it was easy to place it according to the 
motion of the sun. t 

tlncli-nableness, Obs. [f. prec. +^ess.j 

The quality or character of being ‘jnclinabie , in- 

clination, readiness, willingness. _ 

1617 Hieroh U'ks. (1619-^0) II. 436/5 
of will to doe him any seruice- a 4656 HALt:s 17 
(t6S8) 7= A general Inclineableness to Merciful 

ings. 1718 Hickes fit Nelson 7 - Ketticmetl i':,§34-_ 4 
One of the main Objections ..'vas ° 

Popery. 1725 Collier Sezvral Dice. Ml An Inchnablencss 
to this P.assion argues Weakness in us. 


inclination. 

t Tncli'uably, adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2.] With an inclination or disposition (in 
quot., to some particular opinion or belief). 

<11641 Bp. Mocntacu Acts tt Mon. (1642) 14a He is not 
resolved where . . but most inclinably, upon the taking in of 
Jerusalem by Cn. Pompeius. 

+ Inclina'bo. Obs. [A humorous application 
of L. indtndba I shall bow or incline.] A bow. 

1640 R. Baillie Canterb. Sel/comnct. 52 A number of 
low cringes towards these elements, .a low inclinabo before 
the bread, when they set it downe. 

t lucli'naxy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Incline v. + 
-ARY.] Belonging to inclination or disposition. 

2628 Feltham Resolves it. [i.] xxxvii, 114 For worth in 
many men, we are more beholding to the defects of Nature, 
then their owne inclinarj' Loue. 

t I'nclinate, a. Obs. s-are. [ad. L. indlnat-w 
inclined, pa. pple. of indtttare to Incline.] In- 
clined, sloping, oblique. . , 

1571 Digces Panlom. in. ii. Qjb, Whether the Pjaamls 
be direct or inclinate. 

f Incliuated, f^l. a.. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ed 1.] =prec. 

*757 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L. 66 The style is filiform, 
of the length of the stamina, and inclinated. 

Inclination (inklinr''j3n). Also 5 en-. [ad. 
F. inclination (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. indina- 
tion-em, n. of action from indindre to Incline.] 

L 1 . The action, or an act, of inclining or bend- 
ing towards something : spec, a. A bending for- 
ward of the body or head in token of reverence or 
courtesy ; a bow. (In quot. 1659, a bending.) 

Prayer 0/ inclination, name for various prayers in the 
liturgies of the Eastern Church ; esp, that between the 
Lord's Prayer and the Communion, also called the prayer 
0/ humble access. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i There he maheth a depe 
enclynacion, 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 237 b, Wilh 
genufleccyons or knelynges, incHnacyons, prostracyons, or 
other reuerence. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) scx> With 
eight inclinations and foure prayings. x6S9 Pearson Creed 
ArL vi (T.), To sit, doth not [here] signify any peculiar 
inclination or flexion, any determinate location or ^'iiion, 
of the body. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 305 r 14 To fumish 
them with Bows and Inclinations of all Sixes, Measures, 
and Proportions. cxB^o Arab, Nts. (Rtldg.) 4x2 Having 
made him a courteous inclination of the bead, she proceeded 
on her route. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. viii, With a languid 
inclination of the head. 

tb. The sloping or tilting of a vessel in order 
to pour out the liquor from it without stirring up 
the sediment; decantation. Obs. 

i64x French Distill, i. (1631) 0 Decapitation, is the pour- 
ing off of any liquor which hath a selling, by inclination. 
1694 Sau-iou Bate's Dispcfts. (1713) 157/j Separate the clear 
from the Fteces by Inclination. 1758 Reid tr. Maeguers 
Chym, I. 306 Pour off the liquor by inclination, and wash 
the precipitate with fair water. 
iZ./g. = Declination 5, Decline I. rare. 
1565 Harding in Jewel D^. Apol. (t6xi) 370 Any other 
stocke, that ye can name since the inclination of the Roman 
Empire. . . j* j 

3 . The fact or condition of being inclmed; de- 
■ viation from the normal vertical or horizontal 
position or direction ; leaning or slanting position ; 
slope, slant. 

1530PALSCR. 234/x Inc\ynsLt\on,inclinenient, 2590 Spenser 
P'. Q. ui. VL 44 There was a pleasaunt Arber, not 
But of the trees owne inclination made. 1664 Power 
Philos. III. 167 The Angles of Inclination and " j 

remain the same, 2796 H. Hunter iv.St.-Pierres Stu . 
Nat. (1799) II. 124 7‘his inclination undergoes some 
in certain mountain-trees. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ajx. 335 A c • 
nexion between the inclination of the slip,andjhe 
or depression of the strata. 2862 Smiles 75 

The inclination of the gradients being towards the sea. 

l). 'The amount of slope or deviation Ivom the 
horizontal position. . , . , 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 494 The ’“f. 
inclination of one foot in too yards. 1851 Goer. 
Coal-tim/e Terms iiorthaml. /i- Durlu 31 An underground 
self-acting plafie should not have a l«s_inclination l an 
il inch to the yard. 2878 Huxley R/iyitc^'. 143 '' hE'' “ 
river approaches the sea, the inclination of its basin u } 
diminishes. . . , , t .. e^r 

c. Dialling. The amount by which thp plane ot 
an inclining dial (see Incline pb) deviates from 

the vertical. , , , 

1S93 Fale Dialling 4 If the angle which tlie plat maUtU 
with the horizon be accute or sharp, then il 
The quantity of inclination is thus known. - 

BERS Cycl., Inclhiation 0/ a Plane, in dialing, J* . l 
a vertical circle, perpendicular both to the pla c 
horizon, and intercepted between them. 

d. The dip of the magnetic needle ; see Jni 

sb. 4. Hence ailHb. in iuclination-ckarl, -compass 
( = dipping-compass), -equator, in 

167S H0BIIF.S Decam. viii. loi The Motion 

a Plain perpendicular to the Horizon, I'jdi ” 
called the Inclination. 1839 G. Bird Nat. I hit. 15* 

dip or inclination of the needle- m,* 6ri.t in- 

attrib. X87D R. M. Ferguson 
clination chart was published by ^\ like. 2870 • . ' ^lion- 
in Eng. Meek. 24 Jan. 424/= As we leave cither 
pole, the dipping needle leaves its „ - curve 

gradually approaches the hofironlal .. ^ n ^ 

lying mfiivvay between ll.e two ^n- 

exactly horizoninl- Tins curve is called the matnctic 
clination-equator. . 

e. An inclined surface; an incline, rate. 
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INCLINE. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 250/2 s. v. Raihvay^ If . . any in- 
clination occur so steep that the ordinary power cannot 
ascend it by a reduction of speed. Jbid.^ On inclinations of 
much greater steepness. 

4. gen, (chiefly in Geoin!) The direction of a 
line, surface, or body, with respect to another line, 
surface, or body which has a different direction ; 
the difference of direction of two lines, etc. re- 
garded as ‘ leaning ’ or tending towards each other j 
usually, the amount of siich difference measured 
by the angle which they make with each other (or 
would make if produced), called the angle of in- 
clination. In Astron, sometimes sfec. the position 
of the plane of a planet’s orbit in relation to that 
of the ecliptic, measured by the angle between 
them. 

1570 Biluscsley Euclid XI. def. iii, 313 Inclination or lean- 
ing of a right line, to a plaine superficies, is an acute angle. 
1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos. Wks. 1839 1. 198 An angle, 
which is made by two planes, is commonly called the in- 
clination of/hose planes. 1704 Newton Optics (J.), The 
two rays, being equally refracted, have the same inclination 
to one another after refraction which they had before ; that 
is^ the inclination of half a degree answering to the sun’s 
diameter.'i7X4 Derham Astro-Theol. iv. iv. (R.), The other 
lying in the broad path of the zodiack at an inclination of 
twenty-three and a half degrees. 1760-7* tr. yuan ^ Ultoa's 
Ifoy. (ed. 3) I. 368 A course of above soo leagues in a direct 
line from E. to W. with some, though insensible, inclina- 
tions to the S. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 
538 The inclination of Mercury's orbit, to the plane of the 
ecliptic, is about 7°. x88o Gkikie Phys. Geog. i. 15 The 
alteration of the Seasons depends .. upon the inclination of 
the earth's axis in its yearly orbit. 

b. Loosely used for the deviation of a line from 
the perpendicular to a given plane. 

1854 Brewster More Worlds iv. 66 The small inclmation 
of Jupiter’s axis to the plane of its orbit, which is only 
about three degrees. x868 Lockyer Guilleminls Heavens 
(ed. 3) 31 The Sun's axis of rotation is but slightly inclined 
.. to the ideal plane in which our Earth moves round the 
Sun. If this inclination were nil [etc.]. 

II. 6. The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 110 Whan 
the comyn wytte hath the’ thinge electe, It werketh by all 
due inclynacyon For to brynge the mater to the hole effecte, 
15*9 More Dyaloge i. xxix. 45 b/i That be shuld lede 
theym by secrete insperawon and inclynacyon of theyc hartes 
in to all trouth. 1603 Rp. Matthews in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. 111. 74 Thus presuming your Grace will yj«ld favour- 
able inclination to this my dutiful and lowly petition. 

6. The condition of being mentally inclined or 
disposed to something, or an instance of such con- 
dition ; a tendency or bent of the mind, will, or 
desires towards a particular object j disposition, 
propensity, leaning, a. ahsol, 

CX430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 91 He .. holly gaf his 
inclynaciouns, Duryng his lyf, to every vicyous ihyng. 
J490 Caxton Hou) to Die 16 That he resiste his euyll en- 
clynacyon. a 1540 Barnes IVks. (1573) 323/1 They are both 
inclinations of nature, implanted of God. 1667 Milton 
P. L. n. 524 Each bis several way Pursues, as inclination 
or sad choice Lead.s him pcrplext. 1704-S J. Logan m Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 376 There seems to be growing on the 
inhabitants, in_ the main, much better ipclinations. 1767 
yunius Lett. Iii. 19 It was taken from him, much against 
his inclination. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vj. II. 139 
Clarendon’s inclinations were very different : but he was, 
from temper, interest, and principle, an obsequious courljer. 
189^ Gladstone E. Crisis 2 Inclination does not suffice to 
justify silence, 

b. C^onst. tOf for (fiof after , toward') some- 
thing ; to do something. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (x495) =95 The more 
• inclynacyon and appetyte it hath to spyrytuall fourme and 
shappe. 1533 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 982/1 From the 
incWnacion toward pyty- ^548 Hall Chron., Etfw. IV 226 
A certayn naturall inclination to make wane in Fraunce. 
1353 Brende Q. Curtins v. 86 b, Alexander . . had in him 
more enclinacion of heate then of pacicnce. Hart- 

CLIFFE Virtues 5 Enough to draw' off all our Inclinations 
after this World. 1712 Steele S/ect. No. 264 T 3, 1 have 
an Inclination to print the following Letters. 1845 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 18 The Frank warriors, .showed an 
inclination of executing at once the sentence. 185? Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 17, 1 havn't time nor inclination for 
much letter-writing, 

c. Liking, affection. 

1647 Cowley Mistr., My Diet iii, If you an Inclination 
have for me. 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 33 f i Daphne, de- 
spairing of any Inclination towards her Person, has de|7ended 
only on her Merit. X874 Motley Barneveld I. n. 1x2, 
1 love you with affection and inclination. xSSz Stevenson 
New Arab. Nis. (1884) 195, I conceived that any inclination 
between a man and & woman would rather delay, .the step. 

td. General or permanent mental tendency; 
natural disposition ; nature, character. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer lV2yesFrol.6i5, 1 folwed ^myn IncUna- 
cion By vertu of my constellacion. 1508 Dunbar Poems 
vii. 34 He of naturall indinacioune Dois favour the. 1577 
tr, BuUingcds Decades (1592) 638 He hath giuen to all 
creatures a certaine inclination and nature, which he bath 
made their owne. x6o6 Shaks. Ani. 6* C/. 11. v, 1x3 Bid him 
Report ihe feature of Octauia : her yeares, Her inclinaoon, 
let him not leaue out ‘I'he colour of her hairc. *7*3 Dcr- 
Kam Phy%. Theol. V. i, (1754! 270 There is the same Reason 
for the Variety of Genii, or Inclinations of Men. 

7. A tendency, disposition, or propensity to some 
physical condition or quality ; formerly, the general 
character or nature (of a thing) ; now only as fg. 
from 6 (with const, as in b). 


1593 Shaks. Rich. I hi. ii. 195 Men judge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The state and tneUnation of the day. 
16x6 [see Inclined 4]. 1653 Holcroft Procopius^ Goth. 

Wars I. 22 The whole inclination of the War depending 
on him. 1704 Addison //a^(J.), Though most of the thick 
woods are grubbed up since the promontory has been culti- 
vated, there are still many spots of it which shew the natural 
inclination of the soil leans that way. 1899 Warehouseman 
d* Draper 3 June 789 When he held yarn (or cloth) in such 
a manner inal it could not shrink, and then immersed it in 
caustic soda, subsequently washing the caustic soda out 
again, the yarn no longer had any Inclination to shrink. 

8. transf. a. An action or practice to which one 
is inclined. (Chiefly referring to an infinitive clause.) 

Pitgr^ Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 2 b, Her naturall in- 
clynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayre. X734 tr. Rollin's 
Anc. Hist, (1827) I. 11. vii. 2x9 Traffic was the predominant 
inclination. 1^60-72 tr. Juan VUods Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 348 
The usual inclination of the wind in these seas., is to follow 
the sun from E. to S., S.S.W. and N. 1796 hloRSB Amer. 
Geog. I. 104 Thieving is a very prevalent inclination among 
them.^ x88s F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4- Sc. iii. 77 We do 
what it is our custom, our inclination, our character to do. 

+ b. A person for whom one has a liking ; a 
favourite. (Also in fl. in same sense.) Obs. 

1691 Temple Mem. 1672-9, iii. This was the Character of 
Monsieur Hoept, who wasa great Inclination of mine. 17x2 
Arbuthnot John Butt ni. ii. Of the three brothers .. Jack 
had, of late, been her inclination. 

III. 9 . Gr. and Lat. Gram. The throwing of 
the accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached : see Incline v. 5. 

1842 Jelf Gr. Gram. (1651) I. 61 The inclination of the 
accent is naturally subject to the general laws of accentua- 
tion. 

Xnclina'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. -h -al.] 

a. Relating to slope or inclination to the horizon. 

b. Of or pertaining to mental inclination or dis- 
position. 

x8*x W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. LII. 395 As he per- 
sisted in writing for the stage, it was deemed wiser to 
patronize his incHnational than his professional exertions. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 397 There are two 
freedoms, one azimuthal, the other incHnational ; the first 
neutral, the other unstable, when fly-wheel not rotating. 

II Inclinatorium (mkbinat 6 a*riiim). [mod. 
L. (cf. med.L. incltuStorium a couch) ; see next.] 
The inclination-compass or dipping-needle. 

1849 Miss Ott 6» etc. tr, Humboldt's Cosmos I. 172 note. 
Hardly twenty years after Robert Norman had invented 
the inclinatorium. 

Xnclinatory (inkUimatari), a. ? Obs. [f. L. 
incllndt- (ppl. stem of tnclittare to Incline) + -ory, 
as if ad. L. *inclin3ibrins*'] Relating to or char- 
acterized by inclination or * dip ’ (see Inclination 
3 d). Inclinatory needle « Dipping -needle. 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies^ Pref. 2 To have the In- 
cHnatory-needle irulyplaced in his ring. 1625 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. i. iU. (1635) 46 The Magneticall IncUnatory 
needle in euery eleuation of the Pole is . . disposed to the 
Axcll of the Earth, a 1691 "^tynJeUn^seceed. Exher. Wks. 
1772 I, 343 In some men^ hands it will not at all succeed, 
some hidden property in him that uses the [divining} wand 
being able, as they say, to overpower and hinder its inclina- 
tory virtue. 1770 Phil. Trans. LX, 366 He got an in- 
dinatory needle constructed at Basle. x842 United Serv. 
Mag. 1. 292 The attractive and repulsive power of the 
magnet, and its directive and inclinatory faculties. 

Hence Incli'natorily adzi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. ii. 60 Whether they 
be refrigerated inclinatorily or somewhat^ iEquinoxially, 
that is toward the Ea.sleme or Westerne points. . Ifan iron 
or Steele, .be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily unto the 
needle, the lower end thereof will attract the cuspis or 
southerne point. 

Incline (inklai-n), ■«. Ponns: a, 4-6enolyno, 
4-8 enoline ; ( 3 . 5-6 inclyne, (6 inoleino), 6- 
inoline. [Ultimately from L. itKlTnSre to bend 
inwards or towards, f. in- (IN- ^) + clinare to bend. 
The ME. form, a. OF. encliner, was encline, usual 
before 1500, and still found after 1600; incline, 
after later F. inclhicr (Oresme, 14th c.), is rare 
before i6th c., the early examples being chiefly Sc. 
or northern.] To bend in the direction of some 
object or point expressed or implied : hence gener- 
ally construed with to, toward, and the like. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To bend or bow (the head, the body, oneself) 
towards a person or thing, and hence forward or 
downward. 

a. <'1305 txooo Virgins 159 in E. E, P. (1E62) 70 pe 
bodie arcs vp alone And enclynede hire to be heje weued. 
CX400 Maundev, (Roxb.) XXV. us Ilk man cnclyne* his 
heued toward \>c erthe. x^3 C^xton Cato Aiv, Thou 
ougbtest to enclyne and bowc thy kne. 1631 Weever 
Amr. Pun. Mon. X47 Kneeling close to the Sepulchre, en- 
dining his head vpon the same. 

c J4SO Alexander tSo^CDuhi. MS.) pan all [je lewes 
. . Inclines brim [Ashm. MS. Enclynes j>^mj to his con- 
querour & hym on knees gretes. 1567 Gude 4- Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 44 Than he his held culd inclyne. xspo Spenser 
P. Q. II. ii. 3 Oft bimselfe incljuing on his knee Doivne 
to that well. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 615 The timely dew 
of sleep, Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. 1671 — Samson X636 With head a while 
inclined, And eyes fast fixed he stood. 1875 JownxT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Socrates inclined his head to the 
speaker and listened. ^ 

b. To bend or turn one s ear(s towards a speaker, 
to give ear, listen favourably, attend (to). 


*447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 6 That holy virgj'ne 
Wych to synful prayers lyst byr ere enclyne. 1535 Cover- 
dale /’j. xvi[i.J. 6 Enclyne thine earcs to me,and herken vnto 
mywordes. — yer.vi1.24 They were not obedient, they 
inclyned not their eares there vnto. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Commnn., We beseche thee mercifully to incKme 
thyne eares to us. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 127 When 
the [ul! organ joins the tuneful quire Th’ immortal pow’rs 
incline their ear. sB6o Motlf.v Netherl. (1868) II. xii. 12s 
It %vas unwise that he should incline his ear.. to those who 
counselled severe measures. 

1 2 . Jig. To cause to bow, obey, or be subject to 
a person or thing; to bring down, subject. Obs. 

CT4SO tr. De Imitationeiw. lix, 137 Redy..to be mckely 
^clyned & bowed to euery creature of man [kynde]. 1450 
Q. Margaret in Pour C. Eng. Lett. 8 Inclynyng you to 
his honest desire at this tyme. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
29b/i He enclyneth the bye thynges doun. 

3 . To bend (the mind, heart, will, etc.) towards 
some course or action; to give a mental leaning or 
tendency to (a person); to dispose. Const, to 
something, or to do something. (See also In- 
clined 3.) 

a. c t43'’ Pol,, Ret.^ L, Poems (1866) j66 pou..To him 
bin herte_ wolt hooli enclyne, 1509 Fisher Pun. Semi. 
C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 Here vnto his rj'ght- 
wysnes also sholde enclyne hym. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commuu,, Encline our heartes to kepe thys lawe. 1642 
RocEfeS Naaman 441 Not whether the heart would of 
itselfe encline, but whether God endines it. 

1483 Caxton Cato Biij b, Oftentymes they inclyne or 
bowen them to suche playes. 1526 Piigr, Per/. (W. de W. 
3531) 19b, Gooslly pite.inclyneth hym to the same by in- 
spiracyon. 1591 Southwell in Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests 
(1675) 80 So far bath he inclined fury to clemenc)'. 1653 
jlii.TON Hire/ings Wks. (1847) 424/2 Such advice as God 
shall incline him .. to propound. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. 
Soc, Wks. I. 9 You were inclined to the party which you 
adopted rather by the feelings of your good nature. 1771 
Weslev A’er///. I. iii. § 8 To hear them speak .. might in- 
cline one to think they w’ere not far from the kingdom of 
God. 1839 Thirlwall xlvii. VI. 105 The language 

of .^schines inclines us to believe, that they did not adopt 
the motion of Demosthenes. 

4. To cause to lean from the vertical or horizontal 
(or other given) position or direction; to bend, 
direct, or turn downwards; to slope, tilt. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. x«. ^4 An embracing vine, Who«e 
bounches hanging dbwne. .did them selves into their hands 
incHne. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 242/1 'I’hen 
inclining the Glass, decant the Tincture. 173* Pope Ep. 
Cobham 150 Just as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin’d, 
1760 yunius Lett, xviil (1B04) I. 1x3 It is not the Printer’s 
fault, if the greater weight inclines the balance, 1839 G. 
Bird Nat. Phil, 221 So inclining them that they may lean 
against each other, x86o Tyndall Clae. 223 Bradley . . 
found that, owing to the velocity with which the earth flies 
through .space, the rays of the stars are slightly inclined. 

b. To bend the course of (something) in the 
direction of, towards, or to (some person or thing), 

X7X2-X4 Pope Rape Lock lit. 66 Now to the Baron fate 
inclines the fleld. 1725 •— Odyss, 1. 538 To this his steps 
the thoughtful prince inclin’d. 

fc. To direct (something immaterial) towards 
.1 particular object ; to apply, bestow. Obs. 

153s CoVERDALE Asm Ix. Q Ourc God ,, hath enclyned 
mercy vnto vs. 1596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 17a 
Such.. will have regard unto the same, and incline help 
thereunto. <22626 Bacon M^. iJ- Uses Com. Law iiu 
(1636) 22 The issue, .shall encline and apply all the proofes. 
as tending to that conclusion. 

5. Gr. and Lat. Gram. To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding word : 
see Enclitic a. 

r7St Harris Hermes 1. v. (1806) 84 [Certain pronounsj 
not only took their place behind the Verb, but even gave it 
their accent, and (as it were) inclined themselves upon it.. 
And hence they acquired the name of ’F.ynAtTucai, that is,. 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. 2764 Primatt Accent. 
Rediv. 249 After giving some instances where they Iwordsh 
are inclined. 


H. Intransitive. 

6 . To bend the head or body forward or down- 
ward ; to bend, stoop, bow ; esp. in token of respect 
or courtesy. ? Ohs. 

a, 13.. E, E. Allit. P. A. 236 Enclynande lowc in- 
•wommon lore. 13.. Garv. <5- Gr. Knt, 340 To kyng he- 
can encljme. cxzSS Chaucer Monk's Prol. 14 If that 
any neighebore ofmyne Wol nat in chirche to my wyf en 
clyne. cs$oo Melusine xxxxii. 333 Whan she cam byfore 
her vncle she enclyned & honourably made to hym her 
obeyssaunce. 

fi. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 He inclynes herto 
reucrently. exit?© Henry Wallace %\. 51 Wallace inclynd,. 
and thankit this wys lord. 2547 Booroe Inlrod. Knowl. 
xxiv. (1870) 185 Whan they do heare masse, Sc se the sacra- 
ment, they do inclyne. ci6s8 Milto.v Sonn. Deceased 
Wi/e, As to embrace me sheinclined, I waked, she fled, and. 
day brought back my night. 1667 — P. L. xi. 250 Adam 
bowd low, hce [fdichael] Kingly from his State Inclin’d not. 
CX820 S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra 27 She sits, inclining for-- 
ward as to speak. 

tb. With indirect obj. [Cf. OF. eticimer to. 
bow to, salute.] Obs. ^ 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 509 (Edin. MS.) Than went lhai, 
till the king in hy, And hym inclynyt curtasly. c 
Destr. Troy 2305 He endjmet the Kyng & cJosit his 
mowlhe. 

T.fg. To *bo^v^ submit, yield fo\ to ‘bow 
down condescend ; to accede (to). 

a e X440 Vork Myst. x. 24s To goddis cummaundement 
I sail encl\*ne. 1513 More Rick. HI Wks. 65/2 Uc could 
not fynde in his heartc..to enclyne to theyr desyre. 
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P. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. toot Baith hycht and waill 
obeyed all till his will ..The byschoprykis inclynyt till his 
croune. J500-20 Du.vbar /’eems x. 25 .411 clergy do to him 
inclyne. And bow vnto that bame benyng. 1611 BtaCE/’j. 
xl. j, I waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclined vnto 
nie. x866 Afo/rrfnrrf 24 Nov. 4/6 A favorite . . is generally 
of that pliant ^ temperament which never gives offence 
because it ever inclines before it. 

8 . T.O turn in mind, feeling, or action, in a given 
direction ; to apply oneself (la) ; to favour, take 
sides, or show practical sympathy, with a person, 
party, or cause. (Now mostly with mixture of 
sense 9 .) 

a, a X300 Cursor /If. 25515 gou giue vs lauerd !. . Wit hand 
and werck, hert and wiU .. To he wit hert cncline. CX373 
Sc. Leg. Saints^ Blasius 181 Til enclyne fals godis till. 
1535 CovERDALE Acts V. 36 All they y* enclyned vmto him 
were scatred abrode. 1548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. VI If jjo 
To judge to whiche parte he should moste encline, and gevc 
credence. 

/3 . 1500-20 Dunbar Ixxxiv. 17 Se 50 hir full sud* 

danelie incleine To tak a crippill, or a creatour Deformtt. 
1530 Palscr. 590/2, I inclyne ,, I applye iny mynde to do 
athjmg. Farrant's Anthem, * Lord, /or iky tender 

mercies^ sake Give us grace . . to decline from sin and 
incline to virtue. 1626 C. Potter tr. Sarp/s Hist. Quarrels 
Pope Paid V, 10^ Only the Great Chancellor and the Mar- 
shall Plainer inclined for the Pope. 1665 AIanley Grotius' 
Low C. IVarres 339 The very Comxnon People., would 
not . . hearken or incline to any Thoughts of Peace. 1770 
yunius Lett, xxxvi. 175 Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. 1879 hi. Arnold Ess., Irish 
CathoL <5* Brit. Lib. 99 For England to incline one way is 
a sufficient reason for Ireland to incline another. 

9. To have a mental leaning, bias, or favourable 
inclination towards something ; to be disposed or 
inclined (see Ikclined 3 ). Const, to {ienvardjfor) 
something, to do something. 

a 1340 [see Inclining ppl. a. sj. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 
722 (Edin. MS.^ The constellatioun That kyndUk maners 
gifs thaim till, For to inclyne to gud or ill. ^2450 tr, De 
Imitatione nt. lix. 138 Nature cnclineh to cre.itures, to hir 
ovne fiesshe. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen, VIII Whiche 
caused hym to encline to mariage. 16x1 Bible Judg. ix. 3 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech : for they said, 
He is our brother, axyo^ Wallis Pre/. in J. Greenwood 
En^. Gram. (1711I 6, I rather encline to the contrary 
Opinion. 1722 De Foe Plague (X754) 13, I encUn‘d to stay 
and take my Lot in that Station in which God had plac’d 
me. X771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 53 It was not, . . without 
private reasons that Marlborough inclined for war. 1839 
G. Bird Hat. Phil. 290 The second theory, .toward which 
philosophers of the present day^ generally incline. X847 
Grote Greece n. xlvii. IV. 168, 1 incline to believe [etc,], 
b. eiiiptically. To be inclined or disposed (to 
go, do, have, etc.) ; to desire. 

X746 Eliza Heywood Fern. Sped, (1748) IV, 235 What 
they incline, they have not the power to inforce. 1777 
Watson Philip II (X793I HI. x.x. 72 To carry them to 
whatever place they should incline. X795 Mac Knight 
. 4 post. Epist. I. 267 The unregenerated do not the good 
they incline, but the evil which they do not incline. 1834 
Campbell in BrmvtCs Lett. SanetiJ. vi. 320, I had not that 
assurance of my state which I inchned. 

10. To have or take a direction or position Avhich 
leans in a given direction from the vertical or hori- 
zontal; to slope, slant, bend do^vn\vaIds. Const. 
to^ towards. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 The Beame should stande 
upright . . enclinyng to neyther partie. 1673 Ray Jourju 
Low C., Pisa 262 The Campanile or Steeple . . so very 
much enclining or seeming to encline or lean to one side, 
that one would think it could not long stand upright. i7S^7 
tr. Keysleds Trav, (1760) II. 64 The bead inclines on one 
side. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. (cd. 2) 

I. 81 The sole of the furnace is raised in the centre and in- 
clines towards the sides. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 4- Coal- 
mining 23 They are found to incline . . more or less regularly 
from the moderate angles of 6 pr 8® to as- much as 25 or 30 . 

b. Dialling. Said of a dial, the plane of which 
leans fonvards from the wall against which it is 
placed : opposed to recline. 

*593 Fale Dialling 4 If the angle which the plat maketh 
with the horizon be accute or sharp, then it doth incline. 
1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 321 It is not upright, but Inclines 
or Reclines. 

11 - gen. To have or take a course or position 
turning away in the direction of some point, region, | 
etc, ; hence, generally, to have an oblique position ; 
or direction, so as lo make angles with something 
else. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind.^ (Arb.) 39 Melcha is situate 
more toward the West, and Calicut more enclininge towarde 
the south. x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 410 A course 
directly East, or inclining to the South. X823 H. J. Brooke 
Inirod. Crystallogr.^ 163 The unequal angles at which the 
primary planes'lncline to each other at the edges. 1838 
Guest Eng. Rhythms I. 5 If they incline from each other, 
they w’ill bulge Inwards, if tow’ards each other, they will 
bulge outwards. 

b. Mil. To move in a direction at angles with 
the front of the formation, so as to gain ground to 
the flank while advancing. 

170S-7 Ittsir. tr Urg- Cavalry (18131 19 At the order 
to Incline ! each man makes a half face on his_ horse s 
fore feet, .and the whole will look to the hand 10 which thej- 
are to incline. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 47 x he march of 
every body, except in the case of inchnins, is made on lines 
perpendicular to its front. x8S3 Stocqueler Miltl. EncycL, 
Incline, to gain ground to the flank, as well as to the 

front. , . . -1- 

12. fig. a. To turn or go aside in a given direc- 


tion ; to have a tendency, tend (/u) ; in quot. 1615 
to have relation, refer (/o). ^ 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxili. (Percy Soc.) 163 My 
name is Falt^hed, I shall cause enclyne My neyghbours 
sood^ lor to make ihemmyne. 1568 Grafton JI 

102 We . . intend so to proceede in this mailer neither en- 
dynyng on the right hande, neyther yet on the left. i6ix 
Bible Prov. i\. 18 Her house inclineth vnto death, and her 
patnes vnto the dead. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 45 Inducing 
matter that inclined To wise Ulysses. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 
^ 272 Victory inclined to the side of the 

Miles. 1884 Ld. Coleridge in Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench 
Div. 322 The weight of authority inclines upon the whole in 
favour of the objection. -r' 

b. To tend towards some quality or condi- 
tion ; to have some attribute in an incipient degree. 
Const, to with noun or adj., or inf. 

*5®9. CoGAN Haven Health ccxvHi. (1636) 252 Beere or 
ale being made of wheate malt enclineth more to heat, for 
wheale is hot, 1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner P lij b, 
Tobacco .. ofa tawny colour, somwhat inclining to red. 
1699 Dampier^PVy. II. I. 32 The weather is more mixt and 
uncertain (tho inclining to the wet extreme). X749 Fielding 
T om yones tv. ii, Sophia .. was a middle-sized woman, but 
rather inclining to tall. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
28 The top of the head .. dark brown, inclining to black. 
2835 Marryat yac. Faith/. He was stout and well- 
built, inclining to corpulence. 

t c. To tall off, decay, wane : ^Decline v. io. 
1612 (see Inclining vhl. sb. zh,pp/. a. xj. 

Incline (inklarn, i'nikbin), sb. [f, the vb.] 
f 1 . Mental tendency, disposition : = Inclina- 
TiOxV 6. O&s. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon U602) 140 All alike neare 
to God by creation, by redemption, by natures incline in 
euery one. Ibid. 193 This so gracious . , incline of her 
Maiestie and honorable Counsell to mitigate our generall 
. .affliction. Ibid. 273 A..sweete incline to merc>\ 

2 . An inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity 
(esp. on a road or railway). 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 663/2 To fear that the train 
would he unable to ascend an incline of 16 feet per mile. 
X883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 112 We rode, .under an arch- 
way and up a steep incline. 1887 Lowell Democr. etc. 16 
A railway train running down an incline. 

b. Mining. More fully incline-shaft; A shaft 
or opening into a mine having considerable incli- 
nation or slope; distinguished from a (vertical) 
shaft and from a level, 

xJ^7 RAVitONO Statist. Mines 4 " Mining 65 The incline- 
shaft is down 800 feet.. .The 600 and 700 Ibot levels are con- 
nected by a winze, which is 175 feet south of the incline. 
2898 Daily Nnvs to July 2/7 In changing over to the new 
central incline shaft from the old shaft. 

Inclined (inkbrnd), ppl. a. Also 4-6 ea-, 
[f. iKCLIb’E 

1 . Having a direction leaning or falling away from 
the vertical or horizontal ; sloping, slanting. 

Inclined plane, a material plane surface inclined at an 
acute angle to the horizon, constituting one of the mechanical 
powers. 

X54X R, Copland Guydofs Quest. Chxrurg., From the 
nether parte it [the heart] b enclyned a lytelT towarde tlie 
left syde, to gyue place to the l^Tier. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohault's Hat. Phil. (1720)1.87 The Force and the Weight 
will then support one anoiner upon an inclined Plain. 1812- 
x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 316 The inclined 
plane is any flat surface which forms an angle less than a 
right angle, with the plane of the horizon. iSzi Craig 
Lect. Drawing \\\. 401 Turning the plate slowly round, .in 
a somewhat inclined direction. 1833 Lyell Prirtc. Ccot. 
III. 174 Sets of inclined and horizontal layers of sand. 1678 
Marc, Stokes Early Chr. Archil. Ircl. 3 The ancient 
features of the horizontal lintel and inclined sides are pre- 
served in the doorways. 

b. gen. Having a direction making an angle 
with something else (const, ft?; cf. Inclination 4). 

18x3 Bakewell Introd.Geol. (18x5) 58 The sides of moun- 
tains which are most inclined to the horizon. x84oLabdner 
Geoni. iv. 39 The sides of the triangle will be inclined to 
hIN at the same angles as those at which they are inclined 
to its parallel A. 

2 . Having a physical tendency {io something, or 
to do something) : = Disposed 5, 

<;i384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 241 Every Ryver to the see 
Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. X726 Leoni tr. Albertis 
Archil. I. 65/x The Winds are naturally enclined to follow 
the Sun. 

3 . Having a mental bent, tendency, or propensity 
towards a particular object ; favourably disposed ; 
in the mood or mind for something : = Disposed 4. 
a. Following its sb. : Const, to or for something, 
io do something; also with adverb or adverbial 
phrase, as dishonestly mclined, that way inclined. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 179 Enclined to vcrtue_ or to vice. 
1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 He is encl>med 
to counceylle. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VH/ Ihe 
kyng ever enclyned to mercy, sent tbeim apparell. .*59® 
Drayton Leg. iv. 173 Being besides industriously incnnae. 
1603 ShaKs. Afeas. /or AI, III. it. 130 He was not enclind 
that way. X65X Hobbes Leviatk. i. viu. 38 
enclined to Godlinesse. 1703 Dk Foe in _isM A r/. Mist. 
MSS. Comm. App. iv. 62 If you find him inclined to have 
compassion. X754 Murphy Gra/s’fnn /rfij. Wo. 9* ^ * 
Gentlemen that are inclined for Mamage. X873 BLACK^/^r. 
Thule vii, Ingram was now welt ioojincd to the pri^ect. 
187s JowETT (ed. 2) 1. 162, I wish Protagoras cither 
to ask or answer as be is inclined. Alod. I don t feel much 
inclined for work. ,, . , 

b. In attributive construction ; usually with pre- 
ceding adverb, as well-inclined. 
xS6x T. Norton Calvit/s Inst, i- 21 His fatherly bountie 
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and enclined will to do good. 1619 Vise. Doxcastyr i„ 
Lttg. A' Ger 77 z, tCamden) 201 Inducements herunto siron-- 
inough to sway inclined mindes. X710 Steele Tdfr 
Ho. 207 ? I A well inclined young Man. 

t4. Having a particular disposition, character or 

nature. Obs. rare. (Cf. Inclination 6 d.) 

1583 Stubbes Abus. ii. (i88r) 65 He th.lt is borne 
vnder Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, bicausethccrab 
so inclined. j6i6 Suefu & Maekh. Country Farms 
28 lie shall know how euerie moneth in the yeare will be 
enchned, by obseruing the inclination of the day of the 
Natiuuie, and of the Festiuall dayes following, 
Incliner (inkbi-nsr). [f as prec. + -Eak] 
One who or that which iodines ; an indininij dial 
1609W SCLATER 7'/irrf/e«Pr-eiOT.(i6io)Divb.Anothe^ 
kind of Apostasie, which we call partiall, a feaifull incliner 
condition. 1690 Leydourn Cu.s. Math 
701 If the Plain pass between the Horizon and the Pole, the 
North Pole; and on the Incliners opposite to them, the South 
Pole must be elevated. 1703 AIoxon Alech. Exerc. 331 If 
your Plane be an East Incliner, or a West Recliner 

Inclimng (inkbi-niq), vbl. sb. Also 4-6 en-. 
[f as prec. + -ikg 1 .] The action of the verb I.\- 
OLINE ; inclination. 

1. A bending forward or downward ; a bowing of 
the head or body in salutation or w.orship ; aslope, 
declivity. 

CJ400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 234 pel gon .. before the 
Emperour, with outen speche of ony woord, saf only en- 
clynynge to him. ?rtis5o in Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 
322 Hevin, erd, and hell makisinclynyng. 1596DALRYMPLE 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. J. 30 A plane field, baueng na in. 
clyneng or bowing. 

f^'fg. A falling off, decline. Obs. 

16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus J. 6 (16x9) 105 In the inclin- 
ing of Salomons^ prosperitxe, the first exception the Lord 
tooke against him was, that he loued many outlandish 
women. 

2 . Tendency,propensity, bent (physical onnental). 

CX384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 236 Vnto whiche place euery 
thjmge Thorgh his kyndely enclynyngeMovelhfortocome 
to. 1500-20 Dunbar PoemsxXw. 52 To luve eik natur gaif 
thame inclynnyng. 1577 B. Gooce Heresback's Husb. 11. 
{15S6) 80 b, There is required a more enclining to llie one 
parte. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Hi. 35 Ml 
tell thee my inclinings as I proceed. 1895 Dailj> Hiru’S 
20 June 6/1 He had many tastes and many inclinings outside 
the. .world of politics, 

* b. Party, following (cf. Incline v. 8 ). Ols. or 

arch. 

1604 Shaks. Oih.i, it. 82 Hold your hands Both you of 
my inclining and the rest. X752 Murphy Gro/sdun Jrid. 
No. 10 p 7 Mr. Plastic is a compleat Shaftesburian Philo- 
sopher; like all the Gentlemen of that inclining, he has a 
polite Taste for the imitative A»t.s. 1893 hIcCARTHY Die* 
tator I. 14 The flower that had come to be the badge of 
those of his inclining. 

Inclining, ///. iJ. Also 4-6 en-. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING-. Cf. Fnclinant.] That inclines, in 
various senses. 

1. Leaning or bending from the vertical or hoii- 
zontal (or other given) direction or positipn ; 
bending downward or forward ; sloping, slanting. 

Inclining dial', see Incline v. lob. ■ 
x6i* Drayton Poly-olb. ix. Notes 149 Such cony>oscd 
quiet, as inclining Age affects, a 1682 SirT. Browse 
Friend in Hydriot. (1736) 59 A large Pot was foimd, which 
lay in an inclining Posture. Alech. Exere./yx 

Inclining Planes, which lean towards you. ^ ij’jsAnn.Reg. 

76 This mountain is .'situated in a gently inclining plain. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. ATechanic 518 The pendulum. .with- 
draws the detent. .from the tooth, which now pushes on the 
detent, by acting on the inclining face of it. x88x A. 4- (/. 

22 Jan., Passing through a romantic gorge, where the inclin- 
inj; ridges met. . 

2. Having a tendency, leaning, or disposition^ 
some particular thing; inclined, disposed; fais- 
jjosed to comply with or favour a particular person, 
party^or cause {obs.). 

ax340 Hampole Psalter xx\v. i Whils he jfj' 

cioun encJynand til any creature. 1604 Shaks. (Jtn. • 

346 For 'tis most easy I'he inclining Desdemona 

in any honest suit. 1649 G. Daniel 'l't'inarc/i.,ften. t 

cixxxvin, These Suggestions Made the enchneing . 

All his freinds. 2682 Mrs. Behk City Heiress 37 
Wit, what Art Can .save a poor inclining heart? X77X 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 111 . Z 73 They supposed that he was 
more inclining to popery. 

b. Of things: Tending, approximating. 
az774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Phihs. {177O ^ 
more inclining to violet .. w’ould he the colour of ) 

W'hich they composed. . - , 

InclinomGter (inklinp'mftai). [irreg. f. 
inclindre + -iiiEVER: cf. DECLiyoiiETER.] . 

1 . An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetic force, as shown } 
the inclination or dip of the magnetic need c- 
.84. Pros. An, or. Phil. See. H- =37 A 
inclinometer by Professor Lloyd of i®„?Ju3ied 

Sci. Enq. 91 It consists ofa dipping-needle and paduoleo 

circle diCferins little from the accustomed f 

"^“'An instrument for measuring the inclination 

3.^3, A P-- 

designed to register the exact roll or list to port 

of a vessel at sea or in harbour. 1 . Tt rp r'.’l 

Inclip (inkli p), f. anh. [f. Ln-’-hI-UP i. j 
trans. To clasp, enclose, embrace. n-ean 

1608 Shaks. Aut. 4 Cl. >1. yii. 74 ^ hat em the O. 
p.alcs, or skie inclippes. Is ihine, if tbon wit hat. 55 
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INCLUSIOK-. 


SiNGLETOs Virgil I. 277 The tiny frames of his two sons 
Each snake, inclipping them, infolds. 

Incloise, -cloiss, obs. var. of Inclose. 
Incloister, -cloyster, var. of Encloistek v, 
t In-clos, Obs. = Enclose, enclosed. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JP’ace (Rolls) 5x07 pyse Bretons 
)>al were in-clos & byseged \vjJ> her fos. c 1475 [^ee Enclose). 

XxLCloSe (inklaa'z), v. Also 6 incloise, -cloisa. 
Variant form of Enclose, being the legal and, 
statutory form, in reference to the inclosing of 
common and waste lands; formerly a frequent and 
still an occasional variant in other senses; see En- 
close. a. in general sense. 

X400, etc. [see Enclose v. i). 1503 Dunbar Thistle 4- 

Rose 156 A coislly croun .. ITiis cumly quene did on lur 
held \ncio\S5. 1556 D.KLtiVMYLE tr. Leslies Nisi. Scot. \\. 
340 The Rellques of Malcolme .. war Jncloset and keipet 
111 the selfe buist. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat, Hist, (1652) 40 
The Sea .. upon the East -side, where the same is inclosed 
betwixt Ireland and Great-Britain. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2).!. 18 Many of them [crystals] inclose organized 
substances which they could not have admitted but when 
in a soft or liquid state. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. jo6 
The air inclosed between E and A will escape through the 
valve E. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married ui, I 
inclose you a lock of his dear little hair, 
b. in specific sense. 

(1538 Starkey England 97, I thynke hyt veray necessary 
to haue thys inclosyng of pasturys for our catayl and bestys. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Ck. Porch iv, If God had laid 
all common, certainly Man would have been th’ incloser.] 
57x2 Act 12 A nne c. 4 § 1 It shall . . be lawful . . to inclose 
any Part of the Wastes or Common Grounds, .not exceed- 
ing Si.xty Acres. 1744 Jacob Law Diet, s. v. /nclosure, 
If the Lord of a Manor inclose Part of the Waste or Com- 
mon, and doth not leave sufficient Room for the Commoners ; 
they may break down such Inclosure, or have Writ of 
Assize. 1756 Act 29 Geo. II. c. 36 \tiilc) An Act for inclosing 
by the mutual Consent of Lords and Tenants, Part of any 
Common. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc, d' Ari^ II. 
594 The general advantages of inclosing land can admit of 
no question. 

Inclosed, -er, -ing, var. ff, ENOLOssn, etc. 

*538 (see b above]. 1532 Huloet, Inclosed, inclnsns, 
1573-Bo Baret Alv. 1.94 Inclosed: shut in, 1633 [see b 
above]. 

Inclosnre (inkloa'j’ili, - 53 . 1 ). Vaviaut form of 
Enclosure, being the statutory form in reference 
to the inclosing of waste lands, commons, etc. 
Formerly also in other senses: see Enclosure. 
a. in general sense. 

Domesday Inelos, (1897) I. 248 Landes enclosid by 
hedgys, dikes, or other Incfousours. it Hen. 

VlUiC. i7_§ 17 If thinclosure or inclosures of any of the 
.saide Coppies, .happen to be broken or pulled downe.^ 1551 
Bible Exod. xxxtx, 13 (R.) A turcas, an onix, & a jaspis 
closed in ouches of gold in their inclosers. 1552 Huloet, 
Inclusure called a barton to feade fowles in, chors. c 17x0 
Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 8 Fruiifull Country’s forCorn, 
graseing, much for tnclosure.s that make the wayes very 
narrow. 1776 J. Hancock in Sparks Corr. Atuer. Rev. 
(1853) I. S3S Your letter of the 21st instant with the 
xnclosure, was duly received, 
b. in specific sense. 

1538 Starkey England Hyt ys no thyng necessary for 
the nuryschyng of our bestys to haue so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys, wych ys a grete dekey of the tyllage of thys 
reame. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1035 Whence are 
our depopulations, and inclosurcs? 17x2 Act 12 Anne c. 4 
{title) An Act for making Iiiclosures of some Part of the 
Common-Grounds in the West-Riding. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Econ. Ref. Wks. HI. 272, 1 propose to have those rights 
of the Crown valued as manorial rights are valued on an 
inclosure. x8ox Act 41 Ceo. Ill, c. 109 {title) An Act for 
consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually inserted 
in Acts of Inclosure. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 542 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners in inclosure acts. 
184s Act 84-9 Viet. c. 118 I 2 The Commissioners, .shall 
be styled ‘ The Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales’. 1873 Act 36 4- 37 Viet. C- 19 Prcamb,, Lands 
allotted under Local Acts of inclosure for the benefit of the 
poor. 

t Tnclo’surer. [f. Inclosure + -er,] One who 
'squats’ on an inclosure from a common or waste. 

1665 Lex Scriptal. 0/ Man (1819) 157. And so.. turning 
Cottiers or Inclosurers on some Highway Side, are commonly 
given topilferingand stealing, and interlainers of Vagabonds. 

■f Inclo’syer, obs. form of Incloser, 

‘** 5*9 Skelton Vox Populi 366 Our covetous lordcs .. 
With comons and comon ingenders With inclosyers and 
extenders. 

lucloude, -owd, obs. forms of Enclodd, 
Includable, variant of Includible. 

Xnclude (inkl?7'd), V. Also 5-6 enclude, 6 
includ, 6 pa. pple. include, [ad. L. htclud-ere 
to shut in, f. in- (In- 2) 4- claudh'e to shut.] irans. 
To shut in, enclose, confine, embrace, comprise, 
contain : predicated either of the agent or of the 
confining or containing limits or space. 

1. irayis. To shut or clo^e in ; to enclose ^Yithin 
material limits ; fto shut up, confine {obs.). Now 
only in passive : cf. Included ppl. a. 

. c i^oPallad.on Hush, iv.338 The flouryng tre, the trunke 
xn leed Enclude. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Kolls) \ 1. 169 That 
be includede a wicked .spiriteinapotteboylynge. /oia. I.39 
Marianus a Scoite and a tnonke, included at a cyte callede 
Mangotia. xsoo-20 Dunbar PoemsXxxx'f, 78 Hospitallriall, 
the lordof airi hy closet did include. 1564 H award 
t. to The Romayues which were here [xn the capitoll included. 
*570 Billingsley r. 7 That two right hnes include 

not a superficies. 1571 Dicges Pantom. xii. viii. R j b. The 


circles semidiaraetertbat encludcthtnc greater Hexagonum. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, x. xviL 62 b, They hedge in 
and include the ground, a 1592 Greene ^as. IV, ii. li, O, 
that I were included in my grave. 1678 Evelyn Diary 
23 ,July» Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole's librar)* and 
curiosities .. He shew’d me a toade included in amber. 
1750 ir. Leonardus' Mirr. S/ones 131 It holds air included 
in it, and swims by the lightness of the air. 1784 Cowper 
Task VI. 244 He.. includes In grains as countless as the sea- 
side sands, The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth, 
X799 Davy in Beddoes Conlrth, Pkys. 4- Med. Knowl. 158 
The globe tvas.. inserted horizontally in a vessel, so as to be 
perfectly included from light. 1857-8 Sears A than. viii. 68 
A .spirit allied with seraphim included in this animal frame. 

b. (The limits, object, or inclusion being 
non-material.) 

? a 1550 DunbaPs Poems (S. T. S.) 325 The Souerane Sen- 
3Qur of all ceUltu.de , . Quhvlk all thing cteat, and all thing 
dois includ. 1567 Gude 4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.)_ 185 Of thair 
fade his flock we half begylit.. And in fals belief hes thame 
includii. x6o6 Shaks. Tr.ffCr.x. iii. 1x9 Then euery thing 
includes it selfe in Power, Power into Will, Will into Appe- 
tite. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xix. 9 The distresse, wherein 
their enemies shal include them. 1781 Cowper Charity 
The soul, thus kindled from above. . Includes creation in her 
close embrace. 

e. To enclose (in an area). 

1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. § 4 It uas after included 
in its circuit. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. xiv. {1858) 459 
The question whether the wall of Herod really ran so as 
just to exclude or just to include the present site. 

2. To contain, comprise, embrace, a. To con- 
tain us a member of an aggregate, or a constituent 
part of a whole; to embrace as a sub-division or 
section ; to comprise ; to comprehend. 

^ c 1430 LvxiG. Min. Poems (1840) iiB The morahte . . 
includithe in many sundry wise. No man shuld -• For 
no prerogatif his neyghburghe to dispise. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 5 This boke Includyth Sio^'es fele. 1591 Shaks. 

I Hen. Vly t. ii. 137 With Henries death, the English 
Circle ends, Dispersed are the glories it included. 1659 
Pearson Creed {1839) 370 In the number of the fifty day> 
was both the day of the wave-oflering and of Pentecost 
included. 1673 Te.mple Observ. United Prov. i. (R.), I can- 
not affirm whether it [Flanders] only bordered upon, or in- 
cluded the lower parts of the vast woods of Ardenne. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 70 It includes . . the Pie, Jay, 
Nutcracker, Chough, Chatterer, &c. 1843 Mill Logic t. v, 

§ 3 The proposition, Man is mortal, asserts, according to 
this view of it, that the class roan is included in the class 
mortal, 1874 Orecn Short Hist. iv. § 2. 167 The Great 
Council . . was held to include all tenants who held directly 
of the Crown. 

b. To contain as a subordinate element, corol- 
lary, or secondary feature ; to comprise virtually or 
by inference ; to involve, imply. 

*526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. xs3x) 128 In the vertue of 
fayth is vnderstande sure hope & perfyte charite : For 
whan fayth is perfyte, it encludeth them bothe. a xs^o 
Barnes Wks. 228 (IL) Our mayster Christ sheweth that in 
fulfilling ii. of these commaundementes, bee all workes in- 
cluded. X588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2 b, [A proposi- 
tion! which is contrarie to all reason, and includeth xn it 
selfe a manife.st contradiction x^ Shaks. Rkh, III, 1. 
ill. 8 The losse of such a Lord, includes all harmes. a 2763 
Shenstonc Ess. (1765) X44 Every good poet includes a 
critic. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) I v. 174 A power of ap- 
pointment, which relates to the land, includes a right to 
appoint either absolutely or with a new power of revoca- 
tion and appointment, 1876 J. Parker Paracl. i. iii. 24 The 
term God includes all other terms. 1883 Co7ilemp. Rev. 
XLIII. 47 There is a love that includes friendship, as 
religion includes morality. 

3. To place in a class or category; to embrace 
in a general survey or description ; to reckon in a 
calculation, mention in an enumeration, etc. 

1560 Holland Crt. Ve^ius iii, 796 Bot I suppone thir 
W'emen ar Include .. For to fulfill the ntynber suspenslue. ) 
1625 UsSHER in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132, I was bold ; 
to include you in A Letter to my Lo, of Landaffi *794 Sul- ' 
LivAN Vino Nat. 1. 18 Men of feeble parts .. are not to be 
included in this number. 1843 Mill Logic i. i. § 5 The. 
enumeration has omitted nothing which ought to have been 
included. 1848 — Pot. Econ. i. i. § x It is necessao’ to 
include in the idea [of Labour) all feelings of a disagreeable 
kind, .connected with the employment of one’s thoughts, or 
muscles, or both, in a particular occupation. t 

t4. To bring to a close : —Concludes. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. I'wo Gent. v. iv. 160 We will include all iarres, 
With Triumphes, hlirtb, and rare solemnity. 

+ 6. To infer; «Co"CLonE8. Obs. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys %Vks. 291/1 Wherof he would 
include that . . y* king must nedes graunt a licence to such 
lewd fclowes to rayle vpon them, ^ 

Hence lucludUng vbL sb., inclusion. 

1598 Florio, Inclusione, an including. 

Xncluded (inklw-ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -ED^.j 
Shut in, enclosed, contained, comprised, 1 

1552 Huloet, Included, inclnsns. 1561 T. Norton CaU j 
vin’s Inst. iv. xiv. (1634) 637 marg.. They (the Sacraments] \ 
work not by secret included force. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. } 
416 The onely two of Mankinde, but in them The whole in- 
cluded Race. i7*7'4* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Cupping, After 
the included air nas been well heated. x8o6 Hutton C<mrse 
Math. I. 27s If two Triangles have Two Sides and the In- 
cluded Angle in the one, equal to Two Sides and the 
Included Angle in the other, the Triangles will be Identical, 
or equal in all respects. 1874 Lvell Elem, Geol. xiii. 176 
The quartzose sand and the included shells are roost .. 
[of] ochreous colour. *884 Tennyson Becket l i, llie in- 
cluded Danac has escaped again Her tower. 

b. Eutom. Said of a clypeus or nasus, situated 
between two projecting portions of the supraclyp^^s 
or postnasus. 


*8*5 EjIRdv & Sp. Entomal, IV. 313 Included, when the 
nose is included between the two sides of the Postnasus 
which run towards the upper lip. 

C. Bot. Said of parts (esp. the style or stamens) 
which do not protrude beyond the corolla. 

Field Bot, S10 Pyrola minor. Stamens 
inflexed, equalling the straight, included sii'le. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1. 

t Inclu'dent. Obs. [ad. L. indudait-em, pres, 
pple. of iucliidere to Include.] =I.\cluder b. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope x 6 
Upon this new relation he did animate Sforza, and Sfon- 
drato, assuring them that the Includents of Santa Severina 
were but 34. 

t Inclu’der. Ohs. [f. Include v. + -eu I.] One 
who or that which includes. 

x6xo Guillim 111. xii. (x6ii) 120 The outmost 
includer which is the skmne. 

b. Spec. One who votes for the admission of a 
candidate. Cf. Excluder b. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. 11. 2S2 They observ’d no 
great zeal either in the Excluders, or Incliiders. 

Includible (inkb7-dib*i), a. Also -able. [f. 
Include v. -i- -ible, after L. type *incliidibilis^ 
Capable of being included, 

1^0 D. G. Brinton Ess. Americanist 399 These are 
xvith much difficulty or not at all includable in a graphic 
method. 1894 in /'ViVeflN.Y.) 12 July, The exciting causes 
of spavin .. will appear to be fairly includible under two 
general heads. [The citation from Bentham in some recent 
diets, is erroneous; the word there being includible.) 
Including [mki;/ dig),///, a. [f. Include v. 

+ -iNo 2.] 

1. That includes, shuts in, encloses, or comprises. 

^ 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii. in. 329 If the Head of the 
including Faction, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, 
to assist him at any time, in the Election of one of the 
Excludcnts. 1842 Manning .S’/rw. (1848) I. xiv, 107 God 
has given him a moral sight to discern the right as tne test, 
and as the including form of true expediency. 1899 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 318 The including shafts were masked by ‘ pans ' 
or depressions. 

2 . Includiftg pres. pple. often governs a sb, parti- 
cularizing a person or thing included in a group pre- 
viously (or afterwards) mentioned; = Inclusive of. 

Syntactically, it may sometimes be viewed as agreeing 
I with the word for the group, e. g. ‘1 met a large party in- 
cluding your brothers but often it appears lo agree vith 
an indefinite pronoun one, we, you, e. g. ‘including [sif we, 
one, you include] servants, the party will number fourteen ’. 
In the latter construction we have a kind of active of the 
passive absolute clause ‘servants being included *1 or ‘if 
servants are included ’. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Vtn. 11. vi, A large body of English 
landscapists come into this class, including most clever 
skeichers from nature. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., I’hese 
premises . . were . . in the occupation of several other ware- 
housemen, Including Mr. T. TapUng. 

Hence Znclu’dlngly adv,, inclusively. 
rz 449 Pecock Refr. 1 . xix. xri He therj’n and therbi 
biddith includingll and closingU al it to be doon. 
Inclu'se, d. and sb, Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. L. 
ittcius-us, pa. pple. of includSre to shut in. Cf. 
obs. F. ettclus anchorite ( 14 th c. in Godef.), whence 
the form Encluse, q v.] 

A. adj. Shut up as an anchorite. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 42 pou sail be safe as ane ankir 
inclu.se. 0x440 Hylton Scala Per/, (W. deW. X494) 1. xUv. 

B. sb. An anchorite- 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 8r A religious man and 
pijgreme. .whichc hade lernede of an incluse ('rpEviSA, of 
a man recluse] that sowles of dedde men were punysched 
for theire synnes in a place of the see nye to Sicille. x868 
Kingsley iyer//?iVr 330 Through these apertures the 'incluse' 
or anker, watched the celebraiion of mass, and partook of the 
Holy Communion. X87X H. Macmillan True Vine vi, 26S 
Those Incluses, or ‘holy men of the stone during the middle 
age lived for years in a small cell buUt up around them, 
beside the wall of a cathedral. i88x T. E. Bridcett Hist. 
Holy Eucharist \\. 180 The Incluse or Recluse.. was con- 
fined within fixed and narrow limits. 

tXncln’se, v. Obs. [f. L. inchls- ppl. stem: 
see prec. At first only in pa. pple. inchtsed, f. as 
preu. + -ED.] 

1. irans. To enclose, shut up. 

*43**50 tr. ^Higden (Rolls) IV. 141 This Cithero did 
write so sublily alle the batclle of Troy that hit semede as 
inclusede withynne the schelle of a nuite. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse iv. ii. R iij b, Yf he be taken or deed or cllys Inclusid 
and shette up . . al is finysshed and lost. 1496 Dives 
^ Paup. OV. de W.) vi. xili. 253/1 Of wyvnea ancres 
so inclused is seldon herde ony of these defaults. 1570 
Satir. Poems Re/ornt. xii. 129 Keip not Capua quhil 
jone knaifis incluse ^ow. 1571 Ibid, xxxvj. 84 J>e (^uene wes 
111 the Louche Indusit. 1578 A rchpriesi. Controv. (Camden) 

I. gr The inclused monkes of that Diocese. 1597^ Mont- 
cojierie Cherrie4-Slae 2S2 Within mycairfull corpis inclu- 
issit. In presoun of my breisl. 

2. To close, shut (a house, the eyes, etc.). In 
quot, intr. for rcjl. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems L<xiv. 46 My ene for painc Incluse 
and steik- 

X&clusioiL (inklrl'^sn). [ad. L. inclusion-em, 
n. of action f. includere : see Include.] 

1. The action of including (in various senses of 
the vb.) ; the fact or condition of being included ; 
an instance of this. , , , 

x6ao Abp. Abbot Exp. fonak 33 St Austen ..doth by 
a secret inclusion compare this mino 01 man, lo one who 
is to passe over a ditch. ci6xi Ckap.mas Il:ad xvi. 291 



INCLUSIONIST, 


These Greeks . , Obtain’d a little time to breathe, but found 
no present vents To their inclusions, 1612 Selden Htustr. 
Drayton's Poly^olb. ix, 145 In this Kingdome the name of 
Frenchman hath by inclusion comprehended all kind of 
Aliens. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 286 Their 
Heliacall dbscuration, or their inclusion in the lustre of the 
Sunne.^ 1677 Hale Prim. Ori^. Mam 49 The inclusion and 
expansion of any natural inanimate particles of elementary 
Fire. 1827 Jarman PoiveWs Dcins^s (ed. 3) II. 95 The in* 
elusion of the produce of the fund in the general residuary 
clause, may be considered as a mere arrangement of Ian* 
guage. ^ 1831 Mansel Proleg. Logica (xS6o) 55 To illustrate 
the position of the three terms in Barbara by a diagram . . 
tends to confuse the mental inclusion of one notion in the 
sphere of another with the local inclusion of a smaller portion 
of a space in a larger. ^ 1884 Moftc/i. Guard. 24 Ian. 5/3 
The questions involved in the inclusion of Ireland in the 
Bill. x8^t Weltom Man. Logic 11. ii. § 94 On the class view 
the relation between subject and predicate is that of inclusion 
in a class. 

2. concr. That which is included ; spec, in 

A gaseous or liquid substance, or a small body, 
contained in a crystal or a mineral mass. 

1839 Bailcv Festns ix. (1852) 121 All the starry inclusions 
of all signs, Shall rise, and rule, and pass. xKt Nature 
No. 616. 355 Other sections .. are those on mineral inclu- 
sions, on the hardness and etching of crystal faces. 

Incla’sionisfc, [f. prec. + -isr.] One who 
supports a principle or measure of inclusion. 

1893 Daily News 12 July4/8 Hoars are enough. .to trans- 
form them from exclusionists to inclusionists, from Federal 
Home Rulers to Colonial Home Rulers. 

IncltLSive (inklK-siv), rt. {sb.) [ad. med.L. /«- 
clnsTv-ns, f. ppl. stem of includSre to In- 

clude : see -IVE. Cf. F. inclitsif, -ive.l 

I. Having the character or function of including, 
enclosing, or comprehending. 

XS94 Shaks. Rich.m^ iv. i. 59 The inclasiue Verge Of 
Golden Mettal!, that must round my Brow. 18x4 Wordsw. 
Excursion iv. 678 Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human hands. x8^ Haw- 
THORSE Pr.^/t. yrnls. II. 23 Between the two inclusive 
extremes of Phidias and Clarke Mills. 

b. Characterized by including a great deal, or 
everything that naturally comes within its scope; 
comprehensive; albembracing. 

Inclusive terms^ payment^ etc, : such as include all acces- 
sory payments, 

^ x6oz SuAKS. Alls Well i. iii. 832 Notes, whose faculties 
inclusiue were. More then they were in note. x8x7 Cole- 
ridge Bio^, Lit. I. xii. 242 In Latin we must too often be 
contented with a more general and inclusive term. 1876 
J. Parker Paracl. i. xiv. 220 In His self-resurrection our 
Lord repeated all His miracles in one inclusive act. ^ x88o 
Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even ^ xv. 135 Not so deep or inclu- 
sive as to anticipate query. 

c. Characterized by including, comprising, or 
taking in, as opposed to excluding or lea^dng out. 

x6si Baxter Inf. Bapt, (x6s6) 105 The word, ’ To such ’ is 
..rather inclusive as to them, then exclusive. x66$ T. Mall 
O^er P. Help 57 There are divers sorts of marks ; some are 
exclusive . . others are inclusive. 1670 G. H; Hist. CardU 
nals in. ni. 328 He had not enough of the inclusive power. 
x8i3 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 394 It is the nature of all human 
science and knowledge, to proceed most safely by negative 
and exclusive, to what is affirmative and inclusive, 

d. Inclusive of^ including or embracing (some 
specified thing or matter which is hereby taken in). 

1709 Bril. Apollo II. No. 19. i/r Those Words .. Wou’d 
be Inclusive of Perjury. 1872 J. G. JIurfky Comm. Lev. 
v, 21 Fraud .. and oppression are inclusive of most wrong 
done to a neighbor. 

*1* 2. Characterized by being included or compre- 
hended in something else. Obs. 

16x6 Bullokar, Inclusiue^ which containetb, or is con- 
tained. 1642 Milton Argt. cone. Militia 36 ^yhat they 
declare to be Law the King by .an inclusive judgement 
declareth to be Law also. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 

II, 327 Each note inclusive melody reveals. 

3. quasi-rxf/y. The term or terms named being 
included; a=IircLusiVELY 2. 

Formerly sometimes treated as med.L. inclusive ady. 

1515 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *261 Fra h® xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of h* samyn exclusiue. X5-- 
Almanack for Vearf^Z^^ 49 Lat hym wytbdraw the 3 fourt 
partes until 24 day of February inclusive. 1602 Ful- 
BECKE Pandectes 6 If you accompt from the first bower to the 
seuenth ■ 1713 Swift Crt-uVw/rx <5- Pdnessa 148 I'll 

search where cv’ry virtue dwells, From courts inclusive 
down to cells. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab, 77 In 200 
tosses, what is the chance that the number of heads shall 
lie between 97 and 103, both inclusive? 1873 Hamerton 
Iniell. Life xi. v. (1875) 427 From Monday. till Saturday 
inclusive. / ^ 

B. sh. An inclusive proposition or particle. Cf. 


Exclusive B. i. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man is so cun- 
ning in his inclusiues & exclusiues, that he dyscerneth 
nothing betwene copulatiucs and disiunctiues. 

Inclusively (inklw-sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY -.] 

1. In a way that includes ; so as to include or be 
included, a. By w.iy of comprehension within 
material limits. 

1635 Hekshaw Hon Succ. iit God i.s inclusively in no 
place, and yet he is in eveiy place. 167s Brooks Gold Hoy 

Wks. 1867 V. 458 Repletively [God] IS.. everywhere, though 
inclusively nowhere. ' . r _a* i 

Ij, By way of comprehension of particulars in 

a group, or of a part in a whole. • ^ 

1S78 AloioKoci, iVen. Ca/eod. in L,lurr- Sero. Q-Elio. 
(Parker Soc.) 441 An Almanacke, inclusively comprehend- 
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ing, not onely howe to finde the Kpact for . . xxxii. yetres 
to come, but also the Golden number. 1589 Hay any Work 
29 Our callings arc not onely ineJusiuely, but also expresselv 
m the worde 1658 OsmmK.Jot. Wks. (16731 .175 [It was] 
maintained that his Majesties Pardon lay inclusively in the 
Commission he gave him upon his setting out to sea. *700 
Burke Fr.Eev. 88 He fman] abdicates all right to be his 
own governor. He inclusively .. abandons the right of 
self-defence. 1809-10 Coleridge (1865) 44 The in- 

tention of the agent, wherever it can be independently or 
inclusively ascertained. 

2. With inclusion of the term or limit mentioned ; 
one or both extremes being included. Cf. Inclu- 
eiVE a. 3. 

*597 Morley Tnirod. Plus. 70 In reckoning your distances 
cxclusiuely, and I meant inclusiuely. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 247 They were cele- 
brated in Olympus every fifth year inclusively, that is, after 
the end of eve^ fourth year. <ij66x Fuller Worthies i. 
(1662) 98 He built the Church of Newberry from the Pulpit 
westward to the Tower inclusively. 1701 S. Sewall Diary 
*4 Jan. (1879) II. 31 Singing of the 90th Psalm, from 
the 8th to the isth verse inmusively. ’ 1762 H. Walpole 
Veriue's Anted. Paint.^^^8(i)\ . 274 Four small plates of 
kings from William I. to George I, inclusively, \8o$ East's 
Reports V. 246 The word until, -is used indifferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

Xnclnsiveness (inkl«*sivnes). [f, as prec. 
-h-NESS.j The quality of being inclusive. 

X73X in Bailey vol. II. x88x Westcott & Hort Grk. 
N. T. II. App.32/1 The instinctive hankering after inclusive- 
ness of text. 1885 G. H. Taylor Pelvic * Hemic Thera- 
pent, 295 The adequacy of the means is shown in its scope 
and inclusiveitess. 

X&clu'SOryf a. rare. [f. L. iticltls-, ppl. stem 
(see Inclusive) + -ory.] Having the property of 
including various elements; = Inclusive. 

1775 Wraxall Tour North. Europe "ipio Dedicating it to 
the . . Trinity, the . .Virgin, and St. Bernard. These inclu- 
sory dedications were common in most countries. 

t ZzLCOaxlied, ppl. a. Obs. Also en-. [f. 
In- 2 4. Coach + -ed Conveyed in a coach or 
carriage. 

^ x£99 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 264 The king goeih 
incfojachcd, as they do all. a x6i8 J. Davies Wks. (1876) 22 
(D.) Tamburlaine encoacht in burmsht gold. 

*t*IncO|a‘ct, <7. Obs.rare~-°. [s.d.'L.incoact’USf 
f. in- (In- 3) -i- eeaclus Coact 7 ^/. a.J =next- 
x6x6 Bullokar, Incoactf vneonstrained. . 
t IucOia*cted, c. Obs. rare \i.'L.incoact-us 
(see prec.) + -zdI 2 ; cf. Coacted.] Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 312 A light and clear Intel- 
lect, a free and incoacted Will. 

InooagTllable (ink<7,se-gi7f!ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ COAOULABLE.] That cannot be coagulated ; in- 
capable of coagulation. 

Phil. Trans. II. 556 Certain Bodies .. in themselves 
invisible and incoagulable. 1672 Boyle Ess. Gems 1. Wks. 
1772 in. 527 ITie remaining and incoagulable p.irt of it may 
have been imbibed by the ambient air. 1822-34 Good's 
Stud^ Med. (ed. 4) II,' 648 The fluids of the body are loose 
and incoagulable. 

Incoiale’scence. rare. [f. In- 3 + Coales- 
cence.} Want of coalescence; non-coalescence. 
1846 in Worcester (citing Walker). 

Incoiale*scible,a. rare"^^. [f. I n -3 + Coalesce 
zi, -f--rBLE.} Not capable of coalescing. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Fair Witch (7 /<m Llyn 

I. p, vii, The incoalescible learning of Coke upon Littleton. 

+ Incoa*ted, eneoa'ted,^/. < 7 . Obs. rare. [f. 

In- 2, En- + Coat sb. + -ed i.j (See qiiots.) 

x6ix Florio, incoated, hauinga coat on. Ibid., 

Ingiubbalo, encoted, hauing a cote on. 

tlncoxted, a. Obs. [f. 'L. iucoct-ns un- 
cooked, raw -f- -ED I 2.} Uncooked, raw, crude; 
hence, undigested or indigestible. 

1645 Bp, Hall Remedy Discontents xii. 61 ^Meales^ usually 
sawced with an heaUhfull hunger, wherein no incocled 
Crudities oppresse Nature. x6S7To.mlinson Reiton s Disp. 
92 Things incocted and untractablc arc cocted and made 
more mild. ^ _ 

^ Inco’ctible, Obs. . IF' ^ Coctible.} 
Indigestible. 

1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. rx. 323 The Flower remains 
crude, incoctible, and insuperable, 
tinco’ctile,**. obs.rare-^, [f.-lN-3 + CocriLE.] 
Crude, raw. 

x6^ tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. xviii. 606 A great Putre- 
faction . . of a thick and incoctil naturc. 

t Inco'ction Obs. [f.lN-3, after concoction ; 
cf. late L. incoctiocs. boiling in.] concoction 

or third concoction : see Concoction i b. 

- 1607 WALKiNGTON4?/At7/«zxj64 The first [engendered] after 
our aliment is blood, phleume is the first after incoction. 

+ InCO'ction Obs. [In- 3.] Indigestion. 

1651 tr. BacodsLi/eee Death 41 Touching t^pr^ongaiion 
of Life, and Reparation by Aliments, and Retardation of 
the Incoction of Old Age. 2684 tr, Bonets Merc. Con^tt. 
•VI. 179 Troubles and disorders about the Stomach .. Want 
of appetite, Incoction. > . « 

Incoercible (inko|5*JsTbT), a. [/• ^ + Coer- 

cible : cf. F. incoercible (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).J 
1. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over- 
powered by force ; irrepressible. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters lU. ,-6lfeat. .when confined, 
causes incoercible explosions. 1804 W, Taylor Bn. 

II. 337 They [the American ministcrsl “Y^^be 

incoercible result of popular suffrage. 1896 Daily liezvs 


incogitant. 

S'’® “"fd, “pon ni® while suffering from 
attack of incoercible sickness. " 

2 . Incapable of being confined ; volatile. 

_ 1710 T. Fucler Warwr. Exiemp. jgc Flatus, .an invisible 
n’ !'’®°®’.®!'’'= Spirit. 1756 C. Lucas 
Watejj II. 166 An acid of extreme subtility, almost ir 
coercible. 1835 Kirby Hnb. Imt. Am?,,. I. Introd. 
hjieaking of the imponderable incoercible fluids, and soed 
fying heat, electricity, the magnetic fluid [etc.]. 

fb. Incapable of being liquefied by pressure: 
formerly said of some gases. Obs. 

x86r B. SillimaN, Jr, Physics (ed. 2) § 256 It [the almo- 
sphere] is composed of two incoercible gases, nitrocen ard 
oxygen. ^ » t, ..u 

Xncoexisteiice (inikoutegzi’stens). rai-e. nonu- 
tvd. [f. In- 3 + Coexistence.] Absence of coex- 
istence; the fact of not existing together. 

X690 Locke Hum. Und.xw.yCx. § 12 There is yet another 
and more incurable part of ignorance which sets us more 
remote from a certain Knowledge of the coe.\istence, or 
inco-existence (if I may so say) of different ideas in the 
same subject. 

Incofen (inkp-fin), z/.' Also 6 -en. [f. In- -?■ 
Coffin : cf. F. encoffiner (early i6th c. in Goclef.).] 

1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffin. 

1570-5 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 128 This good 

father (thinking to have procured some gaine to his Church, 
by veneration of the dead bodies . .) persuaded the King to 
incqffen them, and to commit them to honorable burialj in 
Christeschurch at Canterburie. 1574 Hellowes 
Fam. i?/. J1S77) 343 The Citties did burie their dead in- ' 
coffined with a certein wood of Cithia incorruptible. 1670 
Penn Gt. Case Lib, Consc. Wks. 1782 III, 15 They condemn 
the Papists for incoffining the scriptures and their worship 
in an unknown tongue. 

2 . lb hold or enclose like a coffin. 

,1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. i, That sepulchre that holds 
Your coffin, shall incoffin me alive. 

Incog (inkp’g), a., adv.,sb. [Colloquial abbre- 
viation of Incognito, Incognita.] 

A. adj. = Incognito, Incognita a. 

2705 Double Welcome xl, He’s now a Priest incog .. with 
Sword and Wig. 27x2 Oldisworth tr. Horace' Odes i. 23/r 
He had a mind to be Incog. 2835 W. Irving Crayon Misc, 
(1849) 227, I am apt to treat him with respect from the idea 
that he may be a great prince incog. 

B. adv. » Incognito adv\ 

2709 Steele Tatter No. 34 f s iMr. Justice Overdo ..met 
with more Enormities by walking incog. 2777 Sheridan 
Sell. Scand. jv, iii, What 1 turn Inquisitor, and take evi- 
dence incog? 2807 Sir R. Wilson 15 July in Life 
(1862) II. viii, 320 We hear that Buonaparte went on the 
■water incog, at Konigsberg. 2B40 Hood Filntausegg, ^ 
Courtship x, A Foreign Count— who came if/eog, 

C. sb. « Incognito, Incognita 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Incog, ^ for Incognito, a 
Man of Character or(Juality concealed or in disguise 1813 
Byron Br. ofAbydos it. ix. note, I have seen the wpitan 
Pacha,, wearing it [a Turkish sailor's dress] as a kind of 
incog. 289s Westm. Gas. 2 Aug. s/i The ‘ incog.’ was kepi 
very strictly. No visits were received, the local press >vas 
silent as the grave concerning the august visitors. 

+ Inco’gent, a. Obs. rare - \ [f. In- s + Co- 
gent.] blot cogent ; without force. 

2667 Waterhouse F/re Loud. 257 But I forbear what 
mine Oratory is incogent in. - 

Znco^tabi'lity. rare~'^. [f. ne.xt : see - itv.J 
The quality of being unthinkable ; incapability ot 
being thought. 

2852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 602 We then predicate 
incogilability. 1 , . t 

I&COgitable (ink^fdailab’I), a. '’’J® f" 
incbgi/^il-is : see In- 3 and Cogitable.] yntnink- 
able, inconceivable. , 

2522 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks, 78/2 To mpyster by 
subtylle and incogytable meanes .. vnlawefull longyng 

.ic_D TT...»n.r... .. i-r Ac fnr the conversion ol 


exist ; they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) be incogit- 
able and unknowable. 

t IncO'gitance. Obs. rare. [f. AS next : see 
-ANOE.] Want of thought : =next. 

1637 Jackson vidSenn . fir . xxvi. 19 § 3 Tb' ' ' 

cogitance is more pertinent to this place, and in itse 
dangerous. 2659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xni. t(,. 

We oppose not Prudence to any affection so much as lo 
cogitance. Ignorance, Folly. _ , ^ 

t Inco’gitancy. ohs.^ [ad. L. mcopta 
thoughtlessness, f. incogitant-em : sec next.] 

1. Want of thought or reflection ; thoughtfesmess, 
heedlessness, negligence ; inadvertence. 

1612 ScLATER Chr, strength 3 I*^^‘cmiti« •• ^e, s J. 
sins of incogitancie. 2621 Bp. Mountacu 
was peraduenture a slip of the pen vpon ^cogi • >• 

'Tyrrell Law Nat. 160 Through .ur. preal 

or Incogilancy .. they may often .q, Ati 

end. ,2759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. if 

Argument of vulgar Incogilancy. 

2. Want of the fncalty of thought. 

16.9 JER. Taylor Gl . >1. jiii.Sj Jh' 

of the heart, the incogit.'inc>’ of the c 1673 

death-bed to be but an ill staMon fc[/* , ^itr Author 

Reasonable Def. Seasonable Disc. v he could 

furnished with a convenient talent of incogita 
not but know. . r » t 

Incogitant (ink/r-d^itant), a. 
ianl-im unthinking, f. in- (I-V- ■’’) + 
pple. of cdgHari to think.] That docs not 
1. Thoughtless; unthinking; charactcnzcii u) 
want of thought ; inconsiderate. 


Entia 
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x6*8 Jackson Cregd vi. x. § i By the incogitant use of these 
and the like scripture phrases. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned ii. j. (1713) 138 A light incogitant young man. 
a 1683 Whichcote Disc. (1703) III, 194, I mi^ht have 
been incogitant all my days of these things, which when 
offered I know to be true, 1732 Stackhouse Hisi. Bible 
(1767) VI. viH, V. 512 So blind and incogitant that his Em- 
press Messalina married herself to another man. 1893 F. 
Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 16 Feb. J23/1 If the ruling of an in- 
cogiiant autocrat is to be preferred to the warrant of good 
usage. 

2. Not having the faculty of thinking. 

170* Howe Living Temple i. iii. §12 Wks. 1724 I. 45 As 
mind Is a.cogitant substance, matter is incogitant. 

IncO’gitantly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] Un- 
thinkingly, thoughtlessly, without consideration or 
reflection. 

1645 T. Hill Olive Branch of Peace (1648) 34 If they finde 
they did it rashly and incogitantly. a 1677 Barrosv Serui. 
(1687! I. xiii. 184 Men almost as often speak incogitantly, 
as they think silently. 

tlnCO’gitate, a. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. in- 
cdgitdt-us^ f. in- (In- 3) + cdgildlus^ pa. pple, of 
cogitdre to think.] Not thought of ; unexpected ; 
unpremeditated. 

1652 Gaule Magacirom. 95 The nature and property of a 
meer contingent is to be, .unknown, sudden, indeterminate, 
incogitate. 

Incogitative (inkp'dgits'tiv), a. rare. [f. 
In- 3 + L'ogitativje.] Unthinking ; destitute of the 
thinking faculty. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. x. § g There are but two sorts 
of beings in the world. .which. .we will hereafter call cogi- 
tative and incogitative beings. ^ 1706 Clarke Nat. <5- Rev, 
Relig. Pref. (R.), From my using the word mere Matter, 
he concludes that I im.'igine there is another form of Matter, 
which is not a mere, bare, pure, incogitative Matter. 1813 
Busby Lucretius iii. Comment, xiv, If the seeds* of heat, 
air, and vapour are as positively incogitative as those of the 
body- ‘ 

Hence Inco^gitatl’vity {rare^^^^ the quality of 
being incogitative or without the faculty of thought. 

X722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. xgi Is the same in effect 
as to say, that God may superadd a faculty of thinking to 
incogitativity. 

II Xucognita (ink^^'gnita), a. and [It. in- 
cognita^ lem. of incognito unknown.] 

A. adj. Of a female: Unknown or disguised; 
having one’s identity concealed or unavowed. 

x668 Dryden Mock Actrol. in. Wks. 1701 I. 303 Being 
thus incognita, I shall discover if he make love to any of 
YOU. x7x6Lady M,W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 2 Aug., 
I walked almost all over the town yesterday, incognita, in 
my sUpjjers. 1884 Rita Vivienne v, v, She would go to 
Naples incognita, 

^ B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman or 
girl ; one whose identity is not made known. In 
i 8 th c, used often of a sweetheart. 

X718 Mrs. Centlivre Wanders, i. (Jod.), That’s the lady's 
name of the house, where incognita is. 17^8 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. li. (1804) 349 The whole was subscribed— ‘Your 
incognita 1807 Anna M. Porter Hungar, Bra. iii. {1832) 
40 It will be impossible for me to see your incognita without 
knowing her by instinct. X828 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 
HI. (1863) 465 Nobody knew any thing certain of the incog- 
nita, or her story, fg. X833 IVestm. Rev. Jan. 41 The 
charms of that fair incognita the ‘legitimate ’ drama. 

2. Unknown or unavowed character or position 
(of a woman). 

^ 1882 World No. 399. 10 The Queen will not assume her 
incognita until she reaches Cherbourg. 

Ij Inco'gnita, sb.'^fi. [L. incognita, neut. pi. 
of unknown; cf.next.] Unknown things 

or places. 

1846 Grote Greece (1854) I. 477 They fmythsj. .explained 
many of the puzzling incognita of the present. 1853 Kane 
Griwielt Exg. xxxi. (1856) 272 At this rate, we will m a few 
days be within the Baffin’s Bay incognita. 

t Incognite (inkp*gnit), a. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
cogjui-tis unknown, f. in- (In- 3) + cognit-us, pa. 
pple. of cogtidsch'e to get to know.] Unknown, 

Ev. Woman in Hum. 11. i. in Butlen O. PI. IV, All 
which to me are . . Obsurde migmaes, and to my studies 
Incognito Language. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 458 It 
Mcomes us., to receive. .al the workes of Providence, albeit 
they may seem to many injust, because incognite and in- 
wmprehensible. 1678 T. Jordan Triumphs Lend. X)ed., 
By jhetr [merchants’) Cost, Adventures, Diligence, and 
Vigilance, incognite Countries have been discovered. 

luco’gnitive, rare-^. [f. In- 3 + Cogni- 
tive.] Destitute of the faculty of cognition ; unable 
to take cognizance. 

x86z F.^ Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 154 God made the 
soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive? 

II Incognito (ink^’gnitG), a., adv., sb. PI. -ti 

(-ti). [It. incognito adj., adv., unknown, disguised, 
ad. L. incognitas : see Incognite. 

^ 1652 H. Cocan tr. Scudery's Ibrahim i. ii. 39 He went . . 
in that manner, which the Grandees of Italic do often make 
use of, whenas they travell, and which they call Incagnilo.y 
A. adj. Unknown ; whose identity is concealed 
or unavowed, and therefore not taken as known ; 
concealed under a disguised or assumed character. 

1649 Evelyn Lib. ^ ServU. iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) 22 They 
make it..tbtir chiefesl care to maketbems.elves bidden and 
incognito. Ethf.redge Man of Mode iv. i, A Fool is 

very troublesome, when he Presumes he is Incognito.^ 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. vii. 70 This prince was incognito in 
Arabia. 1864 Linnet's Trial 1 . 1. iii. 72, 1 only came for 
VoL. V. 


a couple of dal’s and I intended to have remained in- 
cognito. 

b. Of a thing: Done or conducted under disguise. 

xSxp T.Hope Anasiasius (1820) II.ii.30 Asses for incognito 
expeditions. 

B. adv. With one’s real name, title, or character 
undisclosed or disguised: used esp. in reference to 
royal or dignified personages who wish to conceal 
their identity or not to be openly recognized, 

1649 Evelyn Mem, la July, Mr, Arthur Slingsby, who 
left England incognilo. T. Rogers Disc, Trouble 

Mind 384 A Christian in this World is like a King that 
travels Incopiitoxa a strange land. 1709 Prior Ladle 2 
The Scepticks think ’twas long ago Since Gods came down 
Incognito. x8oo Mrs. Maurtray Pam. II. 10 As 

you wished to do good incognito, I did not disclose your 
name. _ 1862 Hook Lives Ahps. II, iii. 211 He had passed 
incognilo through Canterbury. 

C. sb. 1. An unknown man; one who conceals 
his identity; an anonymous person. 

X638 Baker it. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 228, I .send you 
all I have of that admirable 1784 Cowper Let. 
22 Feb., The same incognito to all except ourselves made 
us his almoners this year likewise. 1797 E. Du Bois Piece 
Pam. Biogr. II.Si This for the incogniti. i8or Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral 71 (1816) I. xix. 163 This young incognito. 

2. The condition of being unknown, anonymity ; 
fictitious character; disguise; orig. in phrase t«- 
cogniio (taken as L. or It.), in concealment, in an 
anonymous character. 

[1663 Cowley Verses Pss., Obscurity, I think. . that the 
pleasantest condition of life is in incognito. ci66^ Lady 
Chaworth in 12/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 12 The 
Prince of Thuscany .. being in incognito.) xBzr Hazlitt 
Tabled. Ser. 11. u. (18^) 35 Never venturing out of their 
imposing and mysterious incognito. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (18^2) I. i. 12 Few writers would have 
preserved their incognito so long. x886 W. Ale.xander i"/. 
Augustine's Holiday 9 Proving that chance is God’s in- 
cognito. 

IncO:gllizal}rlity. ran. [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being incognizable. 

c x86o Lend. Rev. No. 32. 541 His doctrine of the incog- 
nisability of the Infinite. 

lucognizaMe, -isable (inkp-gni-, -kp niz- 
ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Cognizable ; cf. F, incon- 
naissabli (t incognoissable'),\^^ c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 
Not cognizable; incapable of being known, per- 
ceived, or apprehended by the senses or intellect ; 
incapable of recognition. 

185* M, Arnold Human Life 8 On life's incognisable sea. 
x8d9 J, Martineau Ess. II. 288 Why then describe these 
truths as intrinsically incognizable? 1880 Churchman 
No. 5. 33X The old coinage of years gone by had become 
incognisable by stress of wear and mutilation. 

Incognizauce (inkp*gni-, -Jc(?*nizan 5 ). [f. In- 3 
•¥ Cognizance.] Want of knowledge or recog- 
nition. 

A 1856 Sir W. Hamilton Lect. (1877) I. xix, 367 Now 
this incognisance may be explained. iWj Mrs. Whitney 
Gayioarthys vi. (1879) 68 They would scarcely drift away 
from each other into utter incognizance and separation. 

Incognizant (inkp-gni-, -kp-nizant), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Cognizant.] Not cognizant ; without 
cognizance, knowledge, or apprehension of\ un- 
aware, unconscious of. 

X837 FrasePs Mag. XV. 760 Being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries, [she) merely shook her head. XB56 
Ferrier Inst. Metafih. j. 81 A man .. is never aUogelher 
incognisant, is never totally oblivious, of himself. 1878 
Ruskin Notes TumePs Drawings 88 Not incognizant of 
this joyful industry. 

Incognoscent (inkpgnp-sent), a. rare. [f. 
In- 3 H- COOKOSCENT.] Unknowing, ignorant. 

1827 W, G. S. Excurs. Village Curate 133 , 1 pardon you, 
my choleric incognoscent octogenarian. 

lucognosci'bility (ink^gn/TSibiliti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality or condition of being in- 
cognoscible; unknowableness. 

1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies L i. § 1 The Incognoscibility, 
the e.\p«nsivencss, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of the 
system of judicial procedure. 1838 Southey Doctor Interch. 
xix. V. 386 If. .the Imperial Philosophy should censure the 
still incognoscible Author for still continuing in incognosci- 
bility . . I should remind him of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
X848 Mill Pol. Econ. viii, § 3 (1876) 533. 

Incognoscible (ink^.gnp'sib’ 1 ), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Cognoscible.] Unknowable, beyond cognizance. 

1691^ E. Taylor Behmen's Theos.Pkilos, 199 X0 some this ' 
Question may seem . .so occult as if incognoscible sprinted \ 
incogniscible], 1838 New Monthly Mag. LIll. 304 The ! 
magnificence of that mind which dwelt.. in the regions of 
the incognoscible. a i843SouTiiEY7?<»e/e?'(i847) VI. Archch. 
205 Incognito I am and wish to be, and incognoscible it is 
in my power to remain. 

Incoherence (inki^lMo'rfns). [f. In- 3 + Co- 
HBBENCE ; cf. It. tncohcrettza (Florio, iCn), F. 
incohireitcc (i 8 lh c. in Hatz.-Dann.).] The fact, 
condition, or quality of being incoherent. 

1. Ht. Want of cohesion. 

1672 Boyle Hist. Fluidity | i6 Wks. 1772 I. 38S The 
smallness and incoherence of the parts do. .make them easy 
to be put into motion. 1849 Mukckison Siiuria vii. 126 
The .. shale., from Us incoherence ‘has been denuded for 
the most part. 

2. Want of connexion ; incompatibHity, incon- 
gruity of subjects or matters. 

1665 Boyle Occas, Re/l, Introd. Pref. (1848) st The In- 
coherence of the Subjects, .may make them look so little of 


km to one another, as scarce to appear the Productions of 
the same Pen. <1x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 202 
Impracticable Particulars, which troubled the Parliament 
the le.ss, for their incoherence, and impossibility to be 
reduced into practice. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(cd. 5) I. 494 The same author, .says, ‘ There is not asincle 
•view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together; making a view extinguish, and 
extinguish seeds. 

8 . Want of coherence or connexion in thought 
or language; incongruity, inconsistency; want of 
logical or rational consistency or congniity. 

x6ti Florio, Incoherenza, incoherence. 16^3 Milton 
Divorce n. ii, The incoherence of such a docinne cannot, 
must not be thus interpreted. 1664-94 South Twelve Serm. 
II. 141 A Petition fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, 
Confusion and Impertinence. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. 
Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 189 This obscure Jncoherence is given 
toil by the false rendering of a Hebrew particle. 1829 I. 
Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 84 The intrinsic incoherence of 
heresy. 1871 Blackie Four Phasesx. 98 Never wasagreater 
amount of incoherence crammed into a short sentence. 

b. with an and pi, ; An instance of this ; an in- 
coherent statement or proceeding. 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vii. 1^7 A Testimony which 
is clogged with so many improbabilities, and incongruities, 
and incoherences. 17x0 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4 
(Seager) The system of his politicks, when disenibrolJed and 
cleared of all tho.se incoherences and independent matters 
that are woven into this motley piece. 1859 I. Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 285 This mythic theory is a mass of in- 
coherences. 

XncohereiLCy (mkohT«Tensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being incoherent ; = In- 
COHEBENOB 2, 3. 

x(^4 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 186 There is an Incoherencie in 
their Words now, as there was before. 1751 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift 51 The incoherency of situation is 

perhaps one of the most excusable faults in the collection. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 227 The pulse has 
been a hundred and forty, in a minute, with incoherency or 
delirium from the first night. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside 
Star. 71 To believe, that the whole of his illness, and the 
incoherency of his speech, had been feigned to elude 
suspicion. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
something incoherent. 

1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4417/3 Besides the many Absurdities 
and Incoherencies in the historical Part thereof. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. Hi. § x r 20 This cannot give a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of Madness. 1856 Mrs.Bro\vni>}o 
Attr. Leigh i. 7 The incoherencies of change and death. 

Incohereat (inkohfe’rent), a. {sb) Also 7 
-heerent. [f. In- 3 + Cobj:bent : cf. F. incoherent 
( 18 th c. in Hatz.-Daim.),] Not coherent. 

1, Without physical coherence or cohesion; con- 
sisting of parts which do not stick or cling together; 
unconnected, disjoined, loose. 

2695 Woodward Hist, Earth ir. (X723) *23 Matter 
which was . . lax, incoherent, and in Form of Earth, or of 
Sand. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 40 Various earths .. 
void of humidity are but loose, light, and incoherent dust. 
281X Pinkerton Petrai. I. 340 Entire mountains of serpen 
tine and ollite, which were only heaps of incoherent blocks. 
1849 Murchison Siiuria iv. 72 A mass of., incoherent 
slaty schists. 

b. tra7t$f. and_/^. 

2768 Burke Corr. U844I I. x6i He spoke of the ministry 
as a strange incoherent composition, that certainly would 
not stand. x^9 Grote Greece 11. Ivii. (1862) V. 105 The 
incoherent mixture of races. 1884 H. Spencer in Pop. 
Sc. Monthly XXIV. 730 A comparatively small body of 
officials, coherent,, .and acting under central authority, has 
an immense advantage over an incoherent public which has 
no settled policy. 

2. Of abstract things (as schemes, actions, etc.) : 
Consisting of or forming a group or series of in- 


congruous parts ; not connected or unified by any 
general principle or characteristic; inconsistent, 
uncoordinated. 

1626 Donne Senit. xxt. 211 But hath lost his Soule so long 
agoe in rusty and incoherent Sins, (not sins that produced 
one another as in Davids case). 1732 Alciphr. 

iH. § II An incoherent fortuitous system, governed by 
chance. i87t Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 2 They affirm, wiin 
Aristotle, that nature is not full of incoherent episodes, like 
a bad tragedy. 

3. Of thought and mental phenomena, language, 
literary compositions, etc. : Without logical con- 
nexion or natural sequence of ideas ; inconsistent, 
rambling, disjointed. 

1632 Sanderson Twelve Serm. 467 Whose discourse 
should be incoha2rent and vnjoynted. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 60 p 7 This incoherent Stuff was answer’d^ by a tender 
Sigh. X791 Mrs. Radcmfi® Rom. Forest i, Somenmcs 
she muttered an incoherent sentence. 1839 Keichtlf.y 
Hist. Eng. II, 2S She used to uHcr much incoherent 
rhapsody. . 

b. Characterized or marked by incoherenc)' of 
thought or expression. 

1S03 Jane Porter Tkaddeus i (1831) 5 His voice 
hurried and incoherent. J845T. Archer Metn.ff Due, 2S7 
Listen to that preacher, unrhetorica!,^ incoherent, un- 
grammatical. 1874 bXKVasx.t.'i RespofU. tnpfeul.Dts. vn 
245 Sometimes .. there ^vzs an attack of incoherent and 
furious mania. , . . 

4 . Incapable of cohering or coalesang; naturally 
different ; incompatible, incongruous. 

2643 Milton Divorce t. x, To force a mixture of minds 
that rannoi unite, and to sowc the furrow of mans naUvjty 
with seed of two incoherent and uncombining dispositions. 
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INCOHERENTLY. * 

17^ SvMFT £ati. Bks. Wks. 177S I. 425 His armour was 
patched up or a thousand incoherent pieces. 1708 W. King 
Cookery U&oj) jz Hence mackVel seem delightful to the 
-I-Uough dress d with incoherent gooseberries. 

B. so. 'I hat which is incoherent, rare. 

1823 1 \ G. Wainewricht £ss. 4- Cril. (1880) 310 Percep- 
tions. .of coherents in incohercnls. 

Incoherently (inkohl.-rentli), adv. [f. IN- 
COHEIIENT -f -LY In an incoherent manner. 

1651 Hobbes Lniath. in. xxxvi. 224 One that speaketh 
incoherently, as men that are distracted, 1790-3 Beattie 
moral Sc. iv. i. § 3 (R.) It being the nature of violent passion 
to unsettle the mind and make men speak incoherently. 

C. Barker Assoc. Prvtc. ji. 57 , 1 have endeavoured to 
place before you, 1 fear very incoherently and imperfectly, 
some account of the Trade Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

IncoheTentness. rarc-°, [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Want of coherence ; incoherence. 

^27 in Bailev voL H. Hence in Ash, and mod. Diets. 

Incolieriug (inkohieTi^), a. Also 8 -hror-. 
[f. IaV- 3 + Cohering,] That does not cohere : — 
Incoherent i. 

1659 O. AValker Instruct. Oratory 13 All which variety 
of in-cohering matter is tobe joynted and set together in the 
second review. 1^x3 Derham Phys.-T/ieol, 111. ii. 66 That 
they should., consist of lax, incohmring Earth. 1867 Page 
Adv. Pcxi-6k, Geol. (ed, 4) 18 Some hard and compact, 
others soft and incohering. 

Incohesive (inkdhf-siv), o. [Iir- 3 .] Not co- 
hesive ; without cohesion ; that has not the quality 
of sticking together. 

18^6 L.^ndor hiiag. Conv. Wks. II. 67 Turned out of an 
Italian mould.. in a state too fluid and incohesive to stand 
in English. x88x Knowledge No. 5. 88 Experiments .. 
proving that all gases are composed of matter which is not 
merely incohesive, but is energetically self.repulsive. 

t Incollible, a. Obsr~ o [ad, late L. incohihiUisj 
f, in- cohibilis^ f. cohiherc to restrain.] 

1656 ’BiovurGlossogr,, Inco/tible, that cannot be restrained. 

i*IZLC0*il}l6, a. Obs.—° [ad. late ‘L.incoibil-iSf 

f. in- (In- 3 ) 4. *co2bii-is^ f, ccT-re to go or come 
together.] ‘ Not to be mingled ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Hence IncoiM-lity, incapability of going together 
or mixing. 

t&ji E. Maynwarikc Praci. Phys. 8z The rejection and 
incoibility of Some. 

Xncoti'ncidence. [In- 3.] Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement, 

? 1798 CoLERiOGR Lett. (t8os) 546 It were ivrong indeed if 
an incoincidence with one of our wishes altered our respect 
and aflection to a man. xSxS in Webster. 

Incoincident (ink<?,i*nsident), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Coincident.] Not coinciding; not necessarily 
existing together; not identical. 

1636 Featlv Clavis Myst. xlv. 288 The graces of the 
Spirit, and the vertues of the mind are incoincident. x8ta 
Shelley Let» to Godwin 10 Jan. in Dowden Life (1887) I. 
288 My Father’s notions of family honour are incoincident 
with my knowledge of public good. 

t Tncolant, incolent. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
incolent-em, pres. pple. of incollre to inhabit, for 
which incolare (pres. pple. incolanl-em) also occurs 
in late L.] An inhabitant. 

1597 Middleton Wisdom Solomon xvi, 4 The sinful in- 
colants of his made earth. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. 
Ixxii, As how the naturall Incolants the Iselanders subdew. 
Ibid. Epit. f I The first Incolents, and of this our Hand. 

fl-ncolary. Obs. rare — [f. stem of L. j«- 
cola inhabitant, incolere to inhabit -k -ARY.] An 
inhabitant. 

1652 Urquhart 5 ^rrur/Wks. (1834) 245 The very Scyths 
and Sarmats, even to the almost subarctick iacolaries. 

+ Xncoled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [repr. L. inco- 
Idt-us (incorrectly explained in Du Cange) : cf. 
Cole w. 2 ] Cut into scallops or zigzag indentations. 

t543 Traherox tr. Vigo's Ckirurg. in, vi. 93 You must 
sewe of cloutes incoled or cheuerned, and laye them vpon 
y* wounde w* the past aforewrytten [L. suantur yecie in- 
colaie ^ posite cum supradicta pa 5 tr{\. 

i'l'jicoler. Obs. rare — '', [f. as Incolaky or 

obs. F. incole inhabitant (1530 in Godef.) -k-ERl.] 
An inhabitant. 

1494 Fabyan Chrok. vi. cxlvu. 133 Not as inhabytans or 
incolere of Spayne, but that they were issuyd out of Aifryca. 

i" Incolist. Obs. rare — [f. L. incolere to 
inhabit -h -1ST.] An inhabitant. 

1657 Tomlinson Rtnou's Disp. 360 VYhich maladyes much 
molest the Germanes, and Septentrionall Incolists. 

Inoolora-tion. rare — ", [f. In- 3 -4 Coloea- 

TioN.] ‘Defect of colour’ (.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

ISSS in Mayne Expos. Eex. 

■UncolU’Blity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. OF. 

incolumiU, ad. L. incolumitas safely, soundness, f. 
incolumis safe, sound : see -ty.] Safety, sound- 
ness, freedom from danger. 

1533 Catii. Pare tr. Erasm. Com. Crede 75 Not for the 
incolumite and preseruation of one eyte or of one nation, 
but for the helthe and saluation of the hole worlde._ 2630 
Howell Giraffl's Rev. Naples ii. (rSsa) 14= Some thiuK . 
that tended to the publique Incolumity and Welfare of the 
City 1672 Boyle Hydrost. Disc. ii. v. Wks. 1772 III. 617 
The cause of the incolumity of the tadpole is, that the 
pressure. .of the particles of the water against one another 

i's\x\ndered..^y principinm hylarchicunt. 

Incom'bent, obs. form of Ikcusibent so. 

Incomber, -bre, -branoe, etc., obs. var. En- 

COStBER, ENCDSIBBANXE, CtC. 
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tlnoo-mber, var. of Enodmber sb., Obs., an 
encumbrance (on an estate), a mortgage. 

i6j2 Dekker y;/ he not go(}dVlV%. 1873 III. 358 Euen 
yet Raues hee for Bonds and incombers. 

tlncomlbi-nillgjo. Obs. rare-'. [Ik- 3,] Not 
combining, incapable of uniting ; incompatible. 

1643 Milton Divorce i. x. Minds that can not unite. .two 
incoherent and incombining dispositions. 

Incombustible (ink^mbn-stib’I), a. and sb. 
Also 5 -able. [ad. med.E. incomtmstibilis, or a. F. 
incombuslib/e (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : see In- 3 
and Combustible.] 

A. adj. Incapable of being burnt or consumed 
by fire. 

1460.^0 J 3 k. Quintessence 10 Manye philosophoris clepik 
pis quinta esscncta an oile incombustible. 1471 Riplev 
Comp. Alch. III. iii, So out of our stone precious, if thou be 
witty, Oyle incombustable and Water thou shalt draw. x6os 
TtMME Quersit. Ded. 2 The 4 elements . . having in every 
of them 2 other elements, the one putrifying and combustible, 
the other eternal and incombustible. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. HI. xiv, i4oThere are in the number of Mine- 
ral's, some bodies incombustible ; more remarkably that 
which the Ancients named Asbeston. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I, 427 To make an incombustible wick. X874 
tr. Lommels Light 6 An infusible and incombustible sub- 
stance, as chalk or magnesia. 

B. sb. An incombustible substance or matter. 

jSo? T, Thomson (ed. 3) II. 95 7 *he combustibles 

unite with each other . . also with incombustibles and with 
metals. The incombustibles.. do not unite with each other, 
nor with the metals. 

Hence Zncombu'stibleness, Incoxnbnstibi*- 
lity, the quality of being incombustible. 

1653 More Anlid, Ath. iii. ix. (1712) 214 The pro- 
digious Weight of his body ..As also the Incombustible- 
ness thereof, a 2691^ Sir T. Robinson in Ray Creation i. 
(1692) 84 The Bononia Stone.. is remarkable for its shining 
quality. The Amianthus for its Incombustibility. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 535 Demonstrates its incombustibleness. _ i86x 
Beresf. Hope Eng, Cathedr, 19M C, vL 22$ Stone . . is the 
most perfect material for groining, if for no other reason, at 
least for its comparative incombustibility. 

Income (i'nki/m), Also 4-7 in-com, 

incom, in-come, 6 incomme, (incombe, in- 
cumb), [f. In adv, -h Come v. : cf. Income v.^ 
and come Come v. 59.] 

1 . Coming in, entrance, arrival, advent; begin- 
ning (of a period of time, or an action). Now rare. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 11127 At l>e income of firth monet 
[v. r. first monethl loseph him went to naxareth. ? a 2400 
Morte Arth. 2171 But Kayous at the income was kepyd 
un-fayre With a cowarde knyghtc of i>e k^ihe ryche. 1566 
Drant Horace^ Sat. 1. vi. (K.), At mine income, I lowted 
lowe, and muttred full demure. ^1593 Shaks. Liter. 334 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing, c x6xx Chap- 
man ///irf xvu, 482, 1 would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their bloods, in aid of good Patroclus. a 2670 
Bp. Rust in Glanvill Lux Orient. (1682) 292 Incomes of 
light and shade. 1840 Monthly Mag, LX. 267 An 
annual income of one child, ahvays strong and thriving, 
sometimes twins. 1898 Westm. Gaz, 25 Feb. 5/3 Where 
the management .. do not systematically check the income 
of provisions supplied. 

b. Spec. The coming in of divine influence into 
the soul ; spiritual influx or communication. 
(Common in 17th c. : now Obs. or rare.') 

2647 J, Hevdon Discav. Preserv, Fairfax 11 God hath. . 
given you large experience of the incomes of God through 
Jesus Christ. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. (Quakers xi. x. 368 The 
pure Incomes of his holy Life . . flow in upon them, a 2694 
J. Scott W^s. (1718) II. 375 Among the Turkish and heathen 
saints, there are as notorious instances of these sweet in- 
comes and manifestations, as among our owtj.- ax7o8 
Beveridge Thes. Theot. (1721) HI. 4*2 Consider .. what 
incomes of His grace,. God vouchsafed to you. [1849 
Whittier Marg. Smith's fml. Prose Wks^ 18B9 1 . 161 She 
said .. that no ^e could see .. the sweet incomes and re- 
freshings of the Lord's spirit.) ^ 

* 1 * c. The act of ‘ coming in ’ with something 
{e.g. a statement or argument); the fact of being 
‘ brought in ’ or adduced. Obs. 

2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 23 Therefore have the 
income of so many Fathers as arc cited by the Canon-Law 
. . to be partly a warrant. . 

■f 2. A place at which one comes in, an entry or 
entrance. Obs. . 

a 2300 Cursor M, 20346 Quen |»ou ert common to pe cite 
O ierusalem, atte gilden yate, par es an in-com [Trin.tai 
entre) pat sua halt, 

*t* 3 . A fee paid on coming in or entering ; entry- 
money, entrance-fee. Obs. 

2549 Latuier vnd Serw. bef Ed-w, Vt (Arb.) 50 Thy 
Tennant .. whom, wyth newe Incomes, fynes .. and such 
lyke vnreasonable exactions, thou pillcs, polles, and miser- 
ablie oppresses. 2549 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxfo^ 
(1880) 299 What Proffitts and Incumbs are due to the 
Bailifls. XS 79 MS. Intientun. MaPPleionfi'hs., ^ marks 
paid for a fyne or incombe. 1^6 Bridcf. Sepn. 

27 There are no In-com*s, po Incomes to be paid at our 
coming in to Jesus Christ. i66a J. Strype Zr/. m • • 

Kxns Life Neivion 23., X shall, have to ^ 

Ifor my chamber] besides my income, which ^ 

40J. or thereabouts, tjtz Act syAnuet^A 

Fine Income or other Consideration be taken for th ,a ^ . 

4 . A person who comes in or has come in ; a 
new-comer, incomer, immigrant. Obs. 

• zisS'N.\fi,SKsnAvFardleFocimsl.w.3% 
peoples, of the whiche-.twaine ware alicnes and incomiwL 
1570 Levins Afanip. 161/4S Income, tncpla. adimiit. i8m 
Arras Poems r, (Jam.) Lafs to’ thtY tneome, how he 
stands, An’ cik us sib by shakin* hands. 


INCOMER. 

t 5 . A thing that comes in (in addition, or by 
the way) ; something added or incidental. Obs. 
ntSfa ^'’'■'1’''° ^otit.ym. 76 Where as God pro- 


, , w, - ........N. nor a sub- 

stance, but an income or accident which is falne into natures 
and ^b.stances. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xiii. Ixxviii.(i6i2) 
322^ But not that yll, productiuely, from Nature firstly 
swings. But as an In-come, hapning in the substance. 

6 . spec. That which comes in as the periodical 
produce of one’s work, business, lands, or invest- 
ments (considered In reference to its amount, and 
commonly expressed in terms of money) ; annual 
or periodical receipts aceming to a person or cor- 
poration ; revenue. Formerly also in ^/.s= Receipts, 
emoluments, profits ; but the plural is now used only 
in reference to more than one person. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

2602 R. Johnson Kingd, <5- Commw. (1603) 196 Paying the 
expence of one yere with the income of another. 1633 
Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch xxvii, Never exceed thy in- 
come. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 252 Hee hath 
beene at a great deale of paines and cost ; now what arc 
his in-comes? 2652 C. B, Stapvlton Herodian 16 He 
scraped still and never was content, But studied more his 
Incoms to augment. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 285 No 
Fields afford So large an Income to the Village Lord. 17B9 
Zo/Vm’r No, 43. 10 Having lived, what is called up to his 
income, that is a good deal above it.’ xBozMed. yml. VIII. 
229 Income, in its usual acceptation, is a loose and wague 
term ; it applies equally to gross receipts and to net produce : 
But when the Legislature had limited it to be synonimous 
with profits and gains, it became as clear and precise as 
anj' other word. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt ii, I. 76 No, 

I shan’t attack the Church — only the incomes of the bishops, 
perhaps, to make them eke out the incomes of the poor 
clergy. 

'ti. Jig. Profit, proceeds ; result, ‘harvest’. Also 
in pi. (obs^. 

163s Rutherford Let. to M. MackHaughlZ }\i\y, Christ 
will not be in your common to have you giving out any- 
thing for Him and not give you all incomes with advantage. 
2687 Bp. Cartwright in Magdalen Coll. Jas. II ( 0 . H. S. ) 
116 They are. .afraid of the income of their evil practices. 

c. irons/. That which is taken in, as food (with 
reference to amount). 

1896 Allbuit's Syst. Med. 1 . 162 Physiologists have shewn 
that the minimum daily income required by a healthy man 
performing his average daily work and maintaining his 
usual body weight is five per cent, of that body weight. 

7 . attrib. and Cotnb. (in sense 6), as imomt-pro- 
ditcing adj. ; income bonds, bonds of a corpora- 
tion or company, the interest of which is not 
cumulative, secured by a lien upon the net income 
of each several year, after payment of interest upon 
jirior mortgages. 

2889 Daily Nctvs 29 Nov, 6/2 In America, Income bonds 
are something like preference stock in England, but wrO'* 
ing no voting rights, 2894 SirJ. Hutton in ZrucrArtw 
25 July 7/3 i’he acquisition of income-producing undertak- 
ings, such as tramways, water supply, &c. 

t Income (i'nki^m), sh'- Sc. and norlh. dial. 
[f. In adv. + Come. (l;f. the earlier An-come, On- 
come, ] A morbid affection of any part of the body, 
a swelling, impostume, tumour, or the like. 

x8o8 in Jamieson. 2822 Galt Sir A Wylie III. xx«. 191 
She had got an income in the right arm, and couldna spin. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Income, any swelling or other 
bodily infirmity, not apparently proceeding from any ex- 
ternal cause, .or which has formed unexpecicdl>*. 
in the same sense, is an old word. 18^ JM- 
Midge (1863) 195 An Income is a tumour, sir ; and J’ , 
a ve^ bad one. 1859 J. Brown Kab !f F. 0862) 13 She s 
got a trouble in her breast — some kind o an income we 
thinkin’. . r\ur' 

tlacO’me, Obs. [OE. Vicuman 
inqjtenian, inchoinen (MHG. (nkotnen, Gcr. etn- 
kommen), MDu., MLG. incomeit, Hu. vtkomeir. 
Da. indkomme, Sw. inkotntna. Not an 
compound vb., but a collocation of In adv. + L05 
V. : see In- p?'ef.^ and In adv. i b. No^Y replace 
by come in : see Come v.'^g.] iWr. To come in, 
to enter. . , „_ 

C2000 j^^lfric Lev. xxiii. 10 And >onne 5 * “'"JJ Xq 

haet land pc ic eow sillc. 2297 R. Clouc. lKolIs)i - 
kepe be emperours folc ar hii to ver in come, a 23 • 

xxili{i]. 7 King of blisse in come ral he. J 3 * * . 

* L. 3305 So that yc Jatus inno come. Jhoy I. on h.m tn 
come anon. Ibid. 3991 Thoo tiie cunstable ' y-.> 

the Cry’Stene wer incomen. ^* 5^5 ^ 

(1814^ 236 Ham.) The king, .has maid his oath of fidcmie.. 
that he schould not incum in judgment . . in no . » 

quhair he is pairtie himself. ,, . 1 

I-ncomed, «. rare. [f. Income sb.^ + -ed -J 
Provided w’ith an income. , 

2790 CowperZ^//, 26 Jan., Johnson, I behoe, is 
well incomed. tb I s. 

Incomeless Ci-nk»mlcs), a. [f. iNcosiE . 

-LESS.] AVitlioiit .on income (sense O'. 

2829 Archd. Wrascham in L’Estranpe Fr/i» ‘ r ^ 
Milord (1882) I. 194 laking po««sion * • ® 5 xj^r. 

almost incomcless archdeaconry’. 2899 •* . n 

4/2 The entirely incomcless woman to whom inc »u I 
sion ofZtS was adjudged. , 1 

Incomer a-nk»™" 5 - [f- H'J 

One ivho comes in : in ibe gcncml sense (oppose 
to outgoer) and with various specific a]ipli^ation 5 . 
e.g. o. One tvbo comes in or lias come m ro 



INCOME-TAX. 
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INCOMMODATE. 


another place or country ; a visitor, immigrant, or 
foreign resident, b. One who comes in where 
he is unwelcome or troublesome ; an intruder ; an 
invader, c. One who comes into a position or 
office relinquished by another; a successor, d. 
Sport, A bird that flies towards the sportsman. 

1526 Tindale Gal. ii. 4 Be cause of incommers beynge 
falce brethren, which cam in amonge wother. x6x3-i8 Daniel 
Coll. Hist, Eng. (1626) 32 To foster a party against so 
dangerous an incommer, that was like to thrust them all 
out of doore. a t64x Bp. Mountagu Acts < 5 - Mon, (1642) 
469 The Samaritans . . would not confesse themselves . . In* 
commers from those trans-Euphratean nations. 1663 Ger* 
BIER Counsel B viij a, Kept Officers at the gates of the City, 
to invite all incomers to take refreshment in his Pallace. 
17*1 New Hamf>5k. Prov, Papers (1869) III. 81^ note^ 
Voted, yt all Pedlers and Incomers yt shall trade in this 
Province of New Hampshire shall pay 2 J per cent, for all 
their trade. i8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 25 A body 
of troops is stationed, to take cognirance of incomers and 
outgoers, x86i yml, K. Agric.Soc. XXII. n. 325 Mutual 
accommodation between incomer and outgoer. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 44 Differences of manners, language and 
race between the native African and the Phoenician in- 
comer. i883 Law Times Rep. LVIII. 114/1 The outgoer 
is liable for one part and the incomer for the other half. 

I*ncoiue*tas:« [Income sb^- 6.] A tax levied 
in some countries on incomes. 

^ In Great Britain first introduced as a war-tax in 1790 ; re- 
introduced in 1842, and maintained since. Assessed at a 
rate annually fixed by Parliament of so many pence per 
pound {fi.g. a sixpenny or eightpenny income-tax), with 
exemptions or deductions for incomes below certain defined 
amounts. 

1799 H. Beeke {tiile] ObserN’ations on the Produce of the 
Income Tax, and its proportion to the whole Income of 
Great Britain. 1803 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) II. 17 
He puts the income tax at 4,500,000/. 18x9 Bvron juan r. 
clxxxiii, The only mischief was, it came too late ; Of all 
experience his the usual price, A sort of income-tax laid on 
by fate. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 401 
The existing income-tax. .certainly is a tax that .should not 
be retained a moment after it can be dispensed with. X873 
H. Spencer Stud. SocioL i. (1875) 16 An increased income- 
tax obliges you to abridge your autumn holiday, 
t Inco'mfortaljle, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
= Uncomfortable. 

JS74 Yi^ujyfi^GueuareCs Pam. Bp. x8o Impatient men 
are incomfoitable to serve and of conversation perrillous. 
*6SS E. Terry Voy. E.-lnd. 243 Our family was not 
exempted from that most incomfortable visitation. 

Incoming' (rnkcOTig), vbl. sb. [f. In at/v. + 
CoMiNo vb/. sb.] 

1. The action or lact of coming in; entrance; 
arrival. (Opposed to outgoing^ 
x|8a Wyclif Ecctus, i. 7 The multepliyng of the incomyng 
of It who vnderstod? ^1400 Three Kings Cologixe 51 pe 
which is a C dayes iomey bitwix in-comynge and goynge, 
*463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre owth goyng 
and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1573 Morton 
Let. to Kiiligrevj 5 Au^. inTytler Hist. Scot. (1864) HI. 
^3 At the incoming of the queen’s majesty’s forces. 1649 
Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr, (1653) 54-5 To regulate them 
. .for close shutting, and suitable opening, to the incomming 
of the Tide, out-going of the Floods. 17*6-31 Tindal 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvit. (1743) II. 72 notey The incoming 
of others into the Cabinet. 18*5 Hone Every-dap^ Bk. I, 
49* With the incoming of spring there is an outgoing from 
town. iS68 Holme Lee B, Godfrey xix. loS Wardlaw 
watched for her in-comings and out-goings. 
t2. Place of entrance; entrance, entry; —In- 
come 2. Obs, 

1382 WycLiF A’rc/wj. 1. sThe incomyng ofthehous, and of 
the porchc he made large [1388 alargide the entryng of the 
house].- f:i44o Boctus (Laud MS. 559) If. .3b, Hit was right 
at y» incomyng Of garabys lend, rx^xx sst Eng. Bk. 
Anter. (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 In the incomynge of cuery cyte 
standc iij crosses. 

t3. An entrance-fee: = Income 3. Ohs. 

*554-9 Watertoone in Songs ^ Ball, (i860) xo Be in- 
conungs and fynes many tenantes decayc. 

4, Money that comes in, revenue : wIncome 
6 . (Usually in //.) 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 252 Garnard 
King of Peychtis . . bigit a gret hous w* _a kirk and gaue it 
Reniis, and incuming of the nerrest feildis. 1820 Scott 
Monast. ix, More followers than he can support by honest 
means, or by his own incomings. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 
Prel. Rem. (1876) 4 Money, .a convenient shape in which to 
receive his incomings of all sorts. xBSx Sat, Rev. 5 Feb. 
185/1 The nominal incomings are 900/. • 

I’UOOinixL^y///. [f* + Coming///, a."] 

I’hat comes in or enters : in the general sense, and 
with various specific applications; e.g. a. Enter- 
ing upon a position or office vacated by another, 
succeeding, b. Coming in from abroad, immi- 
grant. c. Coming in as profit, accruing, d. Of 
a period of time; About to begin; ensuing (Sc.). 

i7SlStewart's Trial App. 52 As to the agreement betwixt 
him and the incoming tenants, when he undertook to be 
their bouman. 1795 Burke T/t. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 249 
The farmer should have a full incoming profit on the pro- 
duct of his labour. x8o8 Jamieson, The incomtn 00k, the 
next week. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. iii. {ed. a) soTracing 
the in.coming or out-going tide. 1870 Daily Neivs 22 Sept., 
Pilots, for incoming vessels. 1876 Preecb & Sutwright 
Telegraphy 146 The incoming line wire at A is attached to 
terminal x, and the compensating wire to terminal 4. Mod. 
Sc. Plans for the incoming year. 

flnco-mity. Obs. rarc-^. [f. L. uicom’ts un- 
pleasant, after Comity.] ‘Discourtesy’ (Blount 
C/ossogr. 1656). 


. + Incomme'nd, ®. Obs. [In- z.] Irasis. To 
commit, entrust {to a person); ^Commend v. i. 

■ 1574 Heixowes Gueuarals Emit. Ep. 5^ Many times did 
the Consul Setpio request the Numantms to incommend 
themselves to the clemencie of Rome. /bid. 103 Warres to 
be good must be incommended unto the Goddes. 1590 H. 
Barrow Brief Discent. i The Gospell .. deliuered and in- 
commended by his holy Apostles Md Prophets vnto vs and 
all. posterities. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. j. 27 The 
Ensigne to be incommended to the Ensigne-bearer. 1621 
Ainsworth Anuot. Peniat., Lev. vi. 1 Of incommending a 
thing, and requiring iL 

tIiicoimu.e*ndabIe,^- Obs. [In- 3 : cf. obs. 
F. incommendable (Cotgr.).] Not commendable 
or praiseworthy ; discommendable. 

CX5ZO Barclay Ct/. j^Ar«werr(i57o)Fy,That suche 
thing semed earst honest and laudable, Nowe semeth dis- 
honest, vile and incommendable. 1657 Tomlinson Benoit's 
Dtsp. 564 Tryphraj, as he describes them. .are incommend- 
able in faculties. 

In commendam: see Commendam i. 
IncommenSTirabiUty (ink^memsiurabi-liti, 
-Jur-). [f. as next + -ity.] The quality or char- 

acter of being incommensurable. 

1570 Billingsley xviii. 247 According to their 

commeosurabiltty or incommensurablHtie. 1653 H. More 
Conject. Cahhal. (1713) 11 WheiMn also is involved the In- 
compossibility and incommensurability of things. 1785 
Reid Intell. Penuersst. vii. (1803) II. 387 Aristotle mentions 
the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square to its 
side. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sex. xii. (1849) 
95 The incommensurahility that exists between the length 
.of the day and the revolution of the sun. 284x J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert. Pref. ^ The first [Dissertation] contains an 
attempt to prove the incommensurability of the circle. 

Incommensurable (inkpme nsiurab’l, -Jur-), 
<r. (sb.) [ad. med.L. incommensurdbilisy also in 
Fr. (Oresme, 14 th c.) which may be the inierme- 
diate source *. see In- 3 and Commensurable.] 

1. Math. Not commensurable; having no common 
measure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one quantity 
or magnitude in relation to another (const, •withy 
f to ) ; also sometimes absol. = incommensurable 
with ordinary or ‘ rational " quantities, as the na- 
tural numbers ; the same as irrational or surd 
(but not usually said, like these, of roots). 

1570 Billingsley Euclid x. def. ii. 229 Incommensurable 
magnitudes are such, which no one common measure doth 
measure. 1571 DigGes Pantonu iii. viit Rjb, These lines 
ibr that they are some of them incommensurable, can not 
exactly be expressed, saue only in surde numbers, a 1688 
Cuowortk Immut. Mor. (1731) 271 That the_ Diameter of 
every Square is Incommensurable with the Sides. 1710 I. 
Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 33 Suppose ABCD 
to be a Square, it may be gcomeincally demonstrated, that 
the Side AB, is incommensurable to the Diagonal AC. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iH. § 136. 242 The rules as to 
surd roots are referable to incommensurable i^gnitudes. 
Mod, The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter (denoted by r) ts an incommensurable quantity. 

b. (in Arith.) : Having no (integral) common 
measure e.xcept unity ; prime to one another. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. B j, If ihei haue no suche common 
diuisor, then are thei called incommensurable, as iS and 
25. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 53 If it happen that 
the common measure thus found is 1 ; then the numbers 
are said to be incommensurable, or not having any common 
measure. 

2. gen. Having no common standard of measure- 
ment ; not comparable in respect of magnitude or 
value. 

1660 R, Coke fustice Vind, 12 Whether such things so 
apprehended by the Senses, be pleasant, profitable, just or 
unjust . . commensurable, or incommensurable. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. Apoh 539 Will not this Position prove as 
incommensurable to humane affairs and be laden with as j 
great inconveniences? *79 ® Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks, j 
1842 11, 360 Between money^ and such services . ..there \s no ' 
common principle of comparison ; they are quantities incom- I 
mensurable, Ve Qumeuy Nat, Temperance Moz’em. | 

Wks. XI r. 167 The two stales arc incommensurable on any j 
plan of direct comparison. x88r Westcott & Hort GrA*. * 
N. T. II. 46 The rival probabilities represented by relative 1 
number of attesting documents must be treated as incom- 
mensurable. 

b. spec. Not worthy to be measured witk ; not 
coining up to the standard of measurement of 
(something); utterly disproportioned to. 

X799-S805 S. Turner Anglo^Sax. (1836) I. ui. iv. i88 The 
forces of either were so incommensurable with the numbers 
and bravely of the people they attacked. 1856 Dove Logic 
Ckr. Faith vi. § 2. 340 His past life is incommensurable 
with infinity. x8q2 Stevenson & L. Osbourne /Krcc^rrx. 
173 Solutions, which I still dismissed as incommensurable 
with the facts. 

B. sb. An incommensurable quantity, etc. ; usu- 
ally in pi. 

X74X Watts Improv. Mindi.i.^ 3 PuaaUng enquiries con- 
cerning .. incommcnsurobles. ^ 1812 Edsit. Rev. XX. 94 
Omitting to introduce any thing concerning the nature of 
incommcnsurables. *845 Rogers Ess. I. iii. 125 Me- 
lancthon was * cutting and contriving ’ to perform impossi- 
bilities, to find a common measure of incommensurablcs. 
inconiine*nsurableness. rare. [{, prcc. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being incommensurable ; 
incommensurabillty- 

a i6gx Boyle Advices judging Things Wks. 1772 IV. 46S 
But I Euclid] contents himself to demonstrate the incommen- 
surableness of theside and diagonal of a. square. 1833 J. H. 
Nevv.man Arians 11. iii. (*876) 264 The impropriety of the 


inquiry arises from the incommensurableness, not the coin- 
cidence, of the respective feelings. 

. Incomme’iisxirably, adv. [f. as prec. •¥ 
-ly 3.] In an incommensurable manner or degree; 
incomparably, 

1652 W. Hartley 9 Unless we affirm that 

the Death of Christ be xncommensurably reparative to our 
fall in Adam. 2871 Browning Pr. Hohesist. 1830 The in- 
commensurably Beautiful. 

Incommeustirate (inkpme-nsmrtT, ■Jiir-), a. 
i [In- 3.] Not commensurate. 

1, Not of equal or corresponding measure or de- 
gree; out of proportion, disproportionate, inade- 
quate. Const, voitky to. 

1684 Boyle Porousn. Solid Bod. iv. Wks. 1772 IV. 780 So 
they be not incommensurate to it.s pores. 2752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 127 f 10 His improvement grows continually 
more incommensurate to his life. 1847 (Jrote Greece 11. 
xxxi. IV. 172 The four ancient tribes.. had become incom- 
mensurate with the existing condition of the Attic people. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. IL 2^1 That power, unfortunately, 
was incommensurate with their good will. 

fb. Having parts or elements out of propor- 
tion; disproportioned. Obs. rare. 

*630 Bulwer Anikropomet. t86 The natural proportion of 
the body is depraved, and the Body made incommensurate. 

2 . Not having a common standard of measure- 
ment; — INCOM.MENSURABLE. 

a 1687 H. More (J.), The diagonal line and side of a quad- 
rate . . to our apprehension, are incommensurate. 2694 
Holder Disc. Time (J.), If the year comprehend days, it is 
but as any greater space of time may be said to comprehend 
a less, though the less space be incommensurate to the 
greater. 2864 J. H. Newman 374 Difficulty and doubt 

are incommensurate. 

Hence Inconune'MSTirately adv. ; IxLcozmne*&- 
snrateneBs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Jneominensurateness^ incommensur- 
able Quality. 2825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 285 The 
utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities 
of the things around us. 1828 Webster cites Cheyne for 
Incommensurately. 2841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 The 
incommensurateness of Christianity, under its present de- 
velopmenls, to embrace and to form a rest for the new 
mental developments of society. 

tlnoommensnra’tion. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Incommensurateness ; disproportionateness. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 250 In knowing and judging 
of Comniensuration or Incommensuration of a Body. 
Incomixuscible (ink/mi-sib’l), a. rare. [ad. 
L. ineommiscibilis : see Ik- 3 and Commiscible.] 
Incapable of being mixed together. 

1620 WoTioN in Reliq. (1673) 501 Whose habits make us 
incommiscible. 1823 Bp. J ebb Let. xlii. in Li/ey etc. 476 To 
blend materials, if not altogether incommiscible, at least 
very uncongeniah 2825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIII. 246 
Incommisciule with matter. 

Hence Incommiscibl'lity, incapacity of being 
mixed together (or xoitk something), 

1646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. 11, v. 90 By some anti- 

pathic, or incummiscibility therewith. 

flncojnmi’xed, -ini*xt,«. Obs. [In* 3.] Not 
mixed together, or with something; unminglecl. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 28 W’hich preserved their 
bones and ashes incommixed. x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. 

IX. (1701) 352(^2 Those fair things which are first, and Divine, 
and Incommixt, and always the same. 

+ IncomiJii'xture. Obs. [In- 3.] Freedom 
from mixture; unmixed condition. 

2657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 100 This incom- 
mixture and simple purity of parts and principles, a i6Bz 
SirT. Browne Tracts (1684) 135 In what purity and incom- 
mixturc the Language of that People stood which were 
casually discovered in the heart of Spain. 

Incommobi'Hty. rart—^. [nd. late L. f;/- 
commobiliidSy f. in- (In- 3 ) + commdbilis easily 
moved : see -ity.] Incapability of being moved 
or stirred to feeling. 

2822 T. Taylor Apuleiusy Philos. Plato u. 346 The attend- 
ants on this are indignation, and incommobility, which is 
called in Greek aopyijoia, or a disposition incapable of being 
excited to anger. 

t Znco'mmodate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
incommodare to incouvenience, f. imontmod-us in- 
couvenient : see Ikcosisiode a.] 

1. /rails. = Ikcomsiode v. i. 


x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vL § 24. 400 As \vee may 
easily ihinke that the French would gladly incommodate 
the King of England. 1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia 
Sacxyi (18791 140 When the Scorching Noon-dayes heat, 
Incommodates the Lowing Neat. 2693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. io6Tea.. consumes superfluous Humours, which 
incommodate the Brain. 

2. = Incommode v. 2. 

^■*55$ Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VllI (Camden) 86 Thli 
definition doth nothing incommodate and hurt our cause. 
2634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) *82 ^our 
Maiesly may bestow it without incommodaUng yout 
affaires. 16S2 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 215 Jn- 

commodated b\’ any dull cloudy obscurations. 

•finco'mnioaate, fpl- a. Obs. [ad. L. /«- 
coTnmoddt-uSy pa. pple. of incomnioddre : see prec.J 
Incommoded ; inconvenienced- ^ 

2622 Macbe tr. Alemans Guzman d'Alf. iU 227 Tlui 
incommodate accommodating of thy se^lfe will wl thee 
money. 2658 BAtixtE inZ. Boyd Z,oHsFlx^i-e^{iZ5s)App. 
•ae/i, 1 . .am e-xccedingly incommo^ie. 1669 Mortom Aeu* 
Eng Mem -'2 Scurvy, and other Diseases, which this long 
Voyage and their iocoimnodalc condition had brought upon 
thcan 



INCOMMODATIQK. 


lucommodation Now rare 

or Obs. [n. of notion from L. imommodare to In- 
cosiMODE.j The nctioni of incommoding, or fact 
of being incommoded ; inconvenience. 

1664 H, More Myst. Inig, xx. 75 But to let pass these in- 
commodations of the Body j Christianity may be made very 
uneaste and uncomfortable by several rackings and distract- 
ings of the Mind. 1779 Sjiebidan Criiici. ii, The assurance 
of crowd and incommodation at public places. 1857 Chauib. 
ynil, VIII. 8 Enjoyments were purchased at a rather dear 
rale in the incommodations connected with that coach. 

. t Incommo'de, (j^.) Obs. \p..^.incoinmode 
(z 6 th c. in Godef, Compl.)^ ad. L. incommodes in- 
convenient, f. in- (In- '^) + cotnmodus convenient : 
see CoMJtODE a.] 

1. Inconvenient, troublesome; = iNCOJfirODiocs r. 

1672 WyCHERCEY 'Dtd.,, To be obliging to 

that excess as you are. .is a dangerous quality, and may be 
veo', incommode to you. 1686 tr. Agia/is 75 Think of 
gaining the esteem of the World, and never shew your self 
incommode. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertxie's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) V. 202 If those streams of hair were incommode in 
a battle, I know nothing they were adapted to. Ibid. 264 
Vertue was incommode ; he loved truth. 

2. Unsuitable, unfitting; = Incommodious 4 . 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 31 It seems more incommode 

to say that God moves and predetermines to al other acts. 

B. sb. An inconvenience, incommodity. 

1518 WoLSEY Let. to Ambass. Prance in Strype pcd. 
Mem. (1721) I. i. 22 Advolding sundry incommodes and in- 
conveniences that might follow thereof 

Incommode (ink-pmou-d), v. [a. F. incom- 
modc-r (i 5 th c. in Littre), ad. L. incommodare to 
inconvenience ; see Incommodate e/.] 

1. trans. To subject to inconvenience or dis- 
comfort ; to trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass, 
inconvenience. 

1598 Florid, Jncomodare, to incominode, to trouble, to 
disease [etc.]. x67*-3 Marvell Rek. Transfi. i. ui The 
King would find himself incommoded with all that furniture 
upon his back. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. iiL 87 Every 
breath of wind would incommode us. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (iSn) V. viii. 96 Not that .. I would incommode 
the lady. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 334 We had been, 
for some weeks past, so accustomed to sleep entirely in the 
open air, that, at first, the confinement of a chamber Incom- 
moded us. 1883 J. Hawthorne 96 The revelation 

could be so managed as not to incommode anyone. 

2. To affect wth inconvenience j to hinder, im- 
pede, obstruA (an action, etc.). 

1702 W. J. Brttytis Voy. Levant Uv, 210 A wooden Shed, 
which very much incommodes their marching in Procession. 
*775 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 13 July, The hay har- 
vest is here very much incommoded by daily showers, 1802 
Med. Jrtil. VIlI. 37 The breathing was much incommoded 
when she reclined on a sofa or bed. 

t XucomuiodemeiL'b (-ou’dment), Obs. rare. 
[ad. F. incommodiment (1549 in R. Estienne), f. 
incommodcr: see -ment.] Condition of being in- 
commoded or inconvenienced. 

1733 Cheyne Png-. Malady 3x5 (L,), I persisted in my 
ordinary course of living and business, though with severe 
incommodement. 

+ Incommo'deration. Obs. [In- 3 .] The 
opposite of * commoderation ’ ; mixture (of 'hu- 
mours in undue proportions. 

x6i2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653] 141 An Apostume 
is a tumour composed of three kinds of diseases InCem- 
perature, Incommoderation, and Solution of continuity. 

t Incommo'diate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. Incom- 
MODi-ous (or its source) + -ate 3. Cf. Commodiate.] 
— Incommode v. 

5650 Earl Monm. tr. Senaulfs Man bee. Guilty 171 We 
ought to incommodiate our selves, to serve our friends. 

— tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Warrs Flanders iii.yii. 426 It 
is not to be said . . how much the Artillery was incommo- 
.diaied. Ibid. 359, 363, 384. 


XncoTmnodions (inkpmou-dias), a.- [f. In- 3 + 

Commodious ; cf. F. incommode, L. incommodus.'\ 
Not commodious, or the opposite of commodious. 

1. Causing inconvenience or discomfort ; trouble- 
some, annoying, disagreeable, inconvenient. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiof>. i. (Arb.) 48 Beside their 
da^y labour, their life is nothing bard or incommodious. 
x6s4 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 13X The Slaves know that the 
lightest chaines are alwaies the least incommodious. 17x3 
X)erham Phys.-Theol. iii. iv. 80 Hills and Vales though to 
a peevish weary Traveller, they may seem incommodious 
and troublesome, yet are a noble Work of the great Creator. 
1822-34 Good:s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 289 It may be 
given in any form, though its disgusting taste points out 
that ofpilis as the least incommodious. ' 

f b. Of persons or their dispositions : Trouble- 
some, difficult to get on with. 06s. 

1^63-87 Foxe a, 4* M. U596) 46/3 In the time of this 
Commodus* although he wa.s an incommodious prince [etc.]. 
1782 Tohnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 20 Nov., A temper very 
incommodious in sickness, and by no means amiable in the 

' + 2 ^- Disadvantageous, hurtful, injurious. Obs. 

' ^ North Plutarch (1676) 77 They cast also.a certain 
mnismre and steam . . that is very hnrtfull and incommii- 
dions t6« Moufet & Bennet Health's Imfrm. (17.46) 
iso Wber^s Ho^ U hurtful to choleric Comple.xions. 

•Sugar is incommodious or hurtful unto none. , .r..- _ 

t3. Unprofitable, unfit, unsuitable; unbefitting, 
unbecoming. Const. s lo, or tnf. O s. 

Eden Treat. Nave Ind. (Arb.) 41 There are manye 
wll^nSss« ..lacking water, and incommodious for the 
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lyfe of man. . J628 Jackson Creed vi. xx. 5 5, I am not 
Ignorant what censures pass upon this author for his incom- 
modious speeches in this argument. 1714 Stecue Laver 
No. ao (1723) 119. It was incommodious to the Circum- 
stances of his Family. 

4 . Of places or the like: Not convenient for 
shelter, travelling, etc.; not affording good or 
sufficient accommodation; inconveniently small, 
narrow, etc. ; uncomfortable. 

*6is tr. De Mon/art's Surv. E. Indies 7 A great bridge 
of boates . , som-what incommodious by reason of the larce- 
nes and height of the Riuer. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 10 The Streets of this Town are incommodious, in 
^at one is ahvaj-s going cither up hill or down hill. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xix. 220 An incommodious port. X777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (1780)212 In March 1775, 'when the number 
of pnsoners was 175,' there were with them in this incom- 
modiou.s prison wives and children 46. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
Cities 11. 1, Tellson*s Bank was small, dark, ugly, and very 
incommodious. 

Incommo'dionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ltz.] 
In an incommodious manner or degree ; incon- 
veniently, uncomfortably; troublesomely, 

^ X5SI R. Robinson tr. More's Utof>. 11. (Arb.) 93 To th- 
intent the sycke shuld not lye to thronge or strayte, and 
therfore vneasely,’ and incommodiously. 1583 Fulke Ee- 
fence xili. 439 Neither was this Cyprian's fault alone, that 
he wrote of repentance many things incommodiously [marg. 
impmdentery and unwisely. 1652 Cocan tr. Scuderys 
Ibrahim ii. i. 15 It is certain, that 1 am not incommodiously 
inconstant. 17x3 Derium Phys.-Theol. v. ii. (R.), Without 
this erect posture his eyes would have been the most prone, 
and incommodiously situated of all antmaU. 1784 Cowper 
Task i. 69 Incommodiously pent in, And ill at ease behind.. 

Incommo'diousness. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] 
The quality of being incommodious; inconvenience, 
incommodity. Also with//.. An inconvenience. 

1624 Donne Senn. V. exxx. 330 If Abraham had any such 
doubts . . of an Incommodlousncss in so troublesome a Seal, 
of a Needlessness in so impertinent a Seal. X640 Sanderson 
Senn. II. 175 God hath so tempered the things of this 
world, that every commodity hath some incommodiousness, 
and every conveniency some inconvenience attending the 
same, a 1713 Ellwood Auiobiog. (1765) 151 The Incom- 
raodiousnes.s of the Place wherein he was kept, may have 
occasioned his Death. 1854 Chamb. yml. I. 257 Bearing 
.. evils altogether beyond masculine philosophy— even, it 
may be, incommodiousnesses that threaten health, nay, life 
itself. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, The partners in 
the House were proud of its smallness . . proud of its ugli- 
ness, and proud of Its incommodiousness. 

Xncommodity (ink^m|?*diti). [a. F. incom- 
modiU (1389 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. incommo- 
ditas, {. incommodus : see iNcoiiMODE a. and -iir.] 

1. Incommodious quality, condition, or stale of 
things; inconvenience, disadvantage, discomfort. 

1432-50 u. Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 The gardyn of delices, 
where noon intemperaunce is or affllcctoun of incommodite, 
but the fndcion of allc manor deltces. ? a 1500 Chester PI, 
xi. 5 Moche teeue and incommodite Foloweth age. X540-X 
Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 102 Nor there is any other thyng 
priuatelie dooen to our incommoditee. 2596 Spenser State 
Irel. Wks, (Globe) 6x8/1 Declare your opinion .. about the 
lawes of that realme, what incomodity you have conceaved 
to be in them. 1633 T. Stafford n. xv. (1810) 385 
To bee exposed to the like incommoditie of cold and raine. 
*773 Johnson Lei. io Boswell 27 Nov., I came home last 
nigut, without any incommodity, danger, or weariness. 

2. With pi . ; An incommodious thing or circum- 
stance ; an inconvenience, disadvantage ; a discom- 
fort, annoyance. + Formerly also in stronger sense ; 
Something hurtful, an injury, damage (cf. i). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 241 In the endeof herveste 
were so moche wete and reyne ..whereby mony incommo- 
dites folowede. ci45o tr. De Irnitatione^ ii. xii. 58 To suflre 
many contrary [ixnges & diuerse incomodites in ps wrecchid 
iif. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 16 Touching their 
expedition ' by land it was full of incommodities. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 541 It is good to set before vs, 
the Incommodities, and Commodities of Vsury. 17x1 Land. 
Gaz. No. 49x9/2 The Incommodities of the Season will soon 
oblige the Troops to decamp. 1852 HAivTHqRNE Blithedale 
Rom. vii. I, 107 As soon as my incommodilics allowed me 
to think of past occurrences. ' rj* t - 

tlnco’mmodOTlS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. in- 
cojn7nod-tis inconvenient (see above) + -ous.] *= In- 
commodious. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 180 The Communitie. .do best 
understand what is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation and promotion of their Societies. 

t Inco’ininon, var. of Encommon v. Obs., to 
make common, 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves i. l.xxvi. 235 The way to make 
Honour last, is to doe by it, as men doe by rich Jewels; 
not in-comnion them to the every day eyes. * 

Inconunnmcability (ink/miK^nikabi-liti). 

[f. next + -iTy.] =lNcoaMnifiCAi)LENES3. 

a 1639 Caeew SmgUitlet Wks. (1651) 8= Incommunira. 
bility of Ixjve. 1660 ^ua.’Vf.'tusaJJuci.^Hubtt. rr. 11. rule 
vi. § 24 An act of so great simplicity and incommunicabihty 
that it hath neither brother nor sister, mother nor daughter, 
kiff nor kin. 1855 De QoinceY Let. to Daughters 3 Mar. 
in H. A. Page Ltje (1877) II. xviii. too To account for the 
incommunicability and to show that the accident of last 
night in George Square was no accident. 

Xncomni'lillicai'blG (inkpmiw'nikab’I), ff. 
jx- 3 -f CosiMUNiCABLE : cfl F. incommitHicable 
(i 6 th c., Calvin Jtut.\ raod.L. incommdnicabilis.^ 

1, Not communicable; that cannot be coramuni- . 
cated or made common; incapable of being im- 
parted or shared. 


IlSrCpMMUKICATIOlSr. 


-.J,, — 075 nee ..^vho do... 

communicate the inconimumcable properties of God 
creatures. x6o8^ Willet Hexapla in Exod. 40 This name 
leh.^ah is also incommunicabJe. 1672 Wilkins Rditr 
XQ4 1 hose are called incommunicable attributes, ^vhichare 
prop^ to God alone, and not communicated to any creature 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal{iZ2'2) III. 139 To \vre.st from the 
sovereign an essential part of the incommunicable power ol 
the crown. t8r4 Southev Roderick xvlii. 6s None shared 
or knew His deep and incommunicable joy. 
b. absol. or as sb. 

rt 1641 Br. MouNwcurt.-i’r 4- Mon. (r642)3a A Reception 
of biiperabundant Transcendency, Christs peculiar Incora. 
miinicable, which. .is ultra consorles. 

2. That cannot be communicated to another bv 
speech ; incapable of being told or uttered ; ineffable 
unspeakable, unutterable. . ’ 

1664 South Twelve Serm. (1697) II. 79 How freely did 
Christ unbosom himself to his Disciples?.. [not] in thee.«ra- 
ordinary discoveries of the Gospel only, but also of those 
incommunicable Revelations of the Divine Love, in refer- 
ence to their own personal interest in it. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. v, Heard unutterable things. And incommunica- 
ble visions saw. _ a 1864 Ferrier Grk. Philos. (1866) 252 
Its true meaning is utterly incommunicable by one being to 
another. 


3. Not communicative ; incommunicative. 

2568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. x. 136 Terrible iudges, 
.seuere, intractable, collerick, incommunicable. X83X Souths' 
Lett. (1856) IV, 247 About the Essays or Colloquies 1 can 
tell nothing, Murray being incommunicable. 

4. Not in communication (with others or with 
each other) ; not having inter-communication ; 
without communication or intercourse. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pjewif. Ef. vi. vii. 307 For the Nonb 
and Southerne pole, are the invariable termes of that Axis 
whereon the heavens doe move, and are therefore incom- 
municable and fixed points. 1804 Wordsw. Affiiction Mar^ 
garet viii, Perhaps . . thou . . ha.st been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep An incommunicable 
sleep. 1865 Plato II. xxv. 266 The two worlds, 

though naturally disjoined, were not incommunicable. 

Incommu'jiica'bleiiess. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incommunicable : a. Incapa- 
bility of being communicated, imparted, or shared. 

1609 Bi'. Hall No Peace with Rome § 8 Wee neither can 
nor dare arrogate vnto our selues those things which, by an 
holy reseruation and tncommunicablenesse, arc proper onely 
vnto the Highest. 1701 Beverley Glory^ 0/ Grace ti The 
Incommunicnbleness of the Perfection of all the Attributes 
of God, J882 Matheson in Expositor i4o^The Jew 
emphasized, .the self-containedness, the incomm'unicableness 
of God. 


f b. Want of inter-communication or intercourse. 
1643 Herle in T. Goodwin, etc. APol. Narration Introd., 
The vindication of the Protestant party in general), from 
the aspersions of Incommunicablenesse within it selfe, and 
Incompatiblenesse with Magistracy. 

c. Reticence, taciturnity, incommunicativeness. 
1835 Edini Rev. LX. 280 His incommunicableness with 
his children accounts for the paucity of those familiar 
anecdotes. 

Xncomnxunicably (ink^rmi/rnikabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. rh -ly ^.] In an incommunicable man- 
ner ; in a way that cannot be communicated, im- 
parted, or shared. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630) I. iv. i. 46 [Annihilation is] as 
incommiinicably the effect of a power divine and above 
nature, as is the works of the Creation it selfe. 1707 Norris 
Treat, Humility vii. 300 To usurp that praise and honour 
which is peculiarly ana incommunicably due to him. x88r 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 430 Abide in, the Unction. It is 
a thing absolutely real, incommunicably dissevered from all 
that is false. 

b. Without communication or intercourse.^ 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 107 Each, in iits own 
little world of air, .stood incommunicably separate. _ „ 

f XxiC 02 liniU*llicate, a. Obs. rare ~' . [f- Ih’- 
+ Communicate ///. <z,] =:next. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1S25) ii It i® J'®* happy oy 
an incommunicaie happiness, nor glorious by an incom- 
inunicate glory. . , 

Hence f Incommu'iiicately adz\, without com- 


munication. . - 1 

1664 H. More Myst. Intg., Synopsis Proph. 524 f smgu'ar 
or individual substance completelyexisting by itself, but 
incommunicably, though incommunicatcly. rr . *1 1 

tlncomniTunicated, Obs.ratr. [In* d 
Not communicated ; uncommunicated ; that 1 
without communication. 


X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. *7* 


Although 


in that indistinguisbt ma.ssc, all things » > 

separated by the voyce of God, according to their . w 

they came out in incommunicated variciies. and 

seminalities. 1664 H. More Andd. Idol, it- x8 Y" ” 
ctes so far as we know incommunicated to any OrM i • 

IncommU’D.ioa'Kng, <r. (In-S.J Kot com- 
municating, withont communication. 

a 167S Hale Hist. Com. Law .vii. (i/'jl, =5“ “ sfiSc 

fusion and Disparity that would unavoidably f.^ 'Jr 
Administration wa.s hy several mcommunirating 
rti682 Sm T. Browne Tracts (1684) 130 S 

Northern Nations and incommunlcaiing 
guages arc widely differing. 2876 J. ^ ' 

Addr. etc. (1891) IV. 225 Incommunicatiog dut.ances. 

tIncoiniaTiiLica*tioii. Obs. [l**’* -J 
sence or want of communication or _ 

i6xx Sclater A'ey (1629) 133 The dijrd branch is 
municaiion, Innidia Cantna . .x\\t in tlic ma 5 • . 

J. Douc.irv JTM.ryrrr 


5tension,ori 
2653 Manton 


(as I may say) incommumcaiion the 

ON E.vp. Janies ill J4 Envy discoveretb lueu 



INCOMMUiaCATIVE. 

By mcommunication : ^nen would have all things inclosed 
wiihin their own line and pale. 

Incommxmicative (inkpmi77*nik(?liv), a. 
[In- 3.] Not communicative; not disposed for 
intercourse or conversation ; uncommunicative. 

1670 CouLiNS in Rigaud Corr, Set. Men (1841) I. 149 We 
cannot expect it from one here (who is incommunicative). 
17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Rdr. 15, I shall not 
imitate their incommunicative Tenaciousness. x8x6 Byron 
Prnnn.f * Could J remounVj Or do they in their silent cities 
dwell Each in his incommunicative cell ? 1851 HAtvxHORKE 
Grandfather's Chair iii. xi. (1879) 210, I am naturally a 
silent and incommunicative sort of character. 

Hence Incommu’alcatively adv. ; Incommu*- 
nicatlveness. 

x8x6 J, Scott f'Vr. Paris (ed. 5) 45 The officer resisted 
conversation with more firmness than is usual in France .. 
and shut himself up in almost total incommunicativeness, 
rti86*THOREAU Ca^e Cod vi. (1865) 109 Silently, and for 
the most part incommunicatively, going about their bust* 
ness. 187* J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng^. Kin^s^ Ckas. /, 335 
'Ihe overt act of a lie seemed frequently the best method of 
incommunicativeness. 

Incommutalji'lity. [f. next + -itt. Cf. 
mod.F. htcotnmutabilUi (1718 in Diet, Acad^I\ 
The quality or condition of being incommutable. 

1674 tr. Boethius 187 (T.) This order, by its own incom- 
mutability, keeps all things mutable within their several 
ranks and conditions. 1M2-3 Schaff Eucycl. Relig-. Kitowl, 
1.48 Maimonides maintained the incommutability of the law. 

Incommutable (inkpmi«‘tab’I), a. [ad. L. 
incommutdbilis^ f. m- (In- 3) \-commutdbilis Com- 
JiaTABLE: cf, F. incommutable (1381 in Hatz.- 
Barm.). In sense a f. In- 3 + Commutable.] 

1. Not changeable; not liable to change or altera- 
tion ; unchangeable, immutable. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitaiione nr. iii. 66 But alias ! for good in* 
commutable, for mede inestimable, for souerayn worship, 
for endelcs glory, men wol not sufFre he lest werynes. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg^. 26 b/a The Incomutable deyte of the 
blessyd trynyle is without ony chaungyng. 1677 Gale Crt, 
Gentiles iv, 184 One uniforme, sempiternc, and incommut* 
able Rule of Justice in al Times and Nations. 2842 Chal- 
mers Lect. Rom, I. 54 The giver of a perfect and incom- 
mutable law. 

2. Not commutable; that cannot be commuted 
or exchanged ; unexchangeable. 

1775 Harris Philos, Arraugem, Wks. (1841) 331 The 
powers, though irvvisible, are incommutable ; nor can those 
of the .shipwright enable him to forge an anchor, or those 
of the smith enable him to constructa ship, a 1806 Horsley 
Senn, (2812) 424 Notwithstanding the reality of those dif- 
ferences, and the incommutable nature of the two things. 

Hence Incommu'ta’bly adv., unexchangeably ; 
Incomxnn'ta’bleiiess. 

2828 Webster, IncoMutuiaSleuess, the quality of being tn- 
commutable. Inconimutably^ without reciprocal change. 
1855 W. H. Mill AptUc. Pauih, Princ. (2862) 197 But the 
first element of this name Eliakim .. differs In its initial 
radical letter and etymology from ‘HAt . . as completejy 
and jncommutably as do their respective correlations in 
Arabic, Allah and Ali. 

t Incommutative, r:. Ohs. rare- [In- 3.] 
2656 Blount Glossogr-t IncoMmutative^ not to be changed 
or altered. 

Incompact (inkpmpse’kt), a. [In- 3.] Not 
compact; loosely put together; of loose consistency. 

1616 Bollokar, incompact^ slight, not close loyned. 2684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 55 These mines, .being not onely 
unequal in their surface, but also hollow, loose, and incom- 
pact within, as ruines use to be. 2759 tr. DuhameTs Husb. 
I. viii. (1762) 22 The earth itself loose and incompact, 
b. transf. and 

1829 Landor Wks. (1846) I. 399/2 The empire of the 
Czars being already incompact and vast, ^ 2852 Seidel 
Organ 116 Their tone is too braying and incoherent^ (or 
incompact). 2869 Haddan Apost. Succ. iii. 55 An organized 
Church is a more effective instrument for the transmission 
of truth than the incompact school of a philosophical sect. 
Hence Incompa'ctly adv.^ Inconxpa'ctness. 

2717 Bailey vol. II, incompactness. 2846 Landor Wks. 
I. 71/2 My memory.. is apt to stagger and swerve under 
verses piled incompactly. 2898 Blachw. Mag. Oct. 540/1 
The geese . . have a strange air of incoropactness, mavnly 
attributable to the independent character of many of their 
wing.feathers. 

lacompaxtod, rare. [f. ^In- 3 + Com- 
pacted ppl, fl.i] Not compacted ; incompact. 

x68o Boyle Scept. Chem, v. Wks. 1772 I. 546 The other 
four elements might indeed be \’ariously and loosely blended 
together, hut would remain incc^npacted. 

Incomparabiiity (inkp:mparabi-liti). [f. next: 
see -ITT.] The quality of being incomparable ; in- 
comparableness. 

1803 Florio Montaigne <16341.568 Truth bath her lets, 
discommodities and incomparabilities with us. tr. 

Lotze’s Meiapk. 436 Opposing those who adduce the incom- 
parability of things psychical and material as an objection 
against the possibility of any interaction between them. 

Incomparable (inkp-mparab'l), a. (adv., sb.) 
[a. F. incomparable (i 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darni.), 
ad. L. incompardbilis, f. in- (In- 3) + compardbtlis 
Comparable.] 

1. With which there is no comparison ; unequalled 
in manner, kind, or degree; matchless, peerless, 

transcendent. 

. x 4 i*-*o I.YDC. Chron. Troy i. vi. And of beaute je bene 
incomparable, c 2450 Co 7 >. Afysl. (Shaks. Soc.! 391 Heyl ! 
incomparabil quen Goddis holy tron » 2533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthe (1542) 35a, Honyc .. is of incomparable efficacy. 
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fl 2662 Fuller WpHhies (2840) II. 452 She was afiertvards 
his incomparable wife. , 2740 Warburton Div. Legal, iv. 
y. Wks. i8ir IV. 215 A new hypothesis .. which hath the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton for its Patron. 2872 L. 
Stephen Playgr, Europe he. (1894) 202 The .squalor of an 
Italian town surroondsmonumentsofincomparablebeauiy. 
1897 Gladstone Let, 20 Apr., Incredible shame, incom- 
parable bungling. 

2. Not to be compared or /V>). 

2624 Jackson Creed 111. xi. § 28 t/targ., Vmuersall absolute 
obedience vnto men is incomparable with true loyalty vnto 
Christ. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 226 Neere mountayne 
Taurus is now a Citie both great and famous, yet Incom- 
parable to what shoe was in Eebatans time. 1897 A Ubutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 640 As knowledge becomes more accurate, 
the tables con.structed in successive periods become incom- 
parable. 2^9 Westm. Gaz, 15 May 9/2 The British patent 
system . . is incomparable, from every point of view almost, 
with the patent systems of Germany and the United States. 

fB. s=lNCOMPAR.VBLY. Obs. 

2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) lor Mckyl more gladder 
and that yncomparablc for thecerten bydyngthat he boode 
to haue the sight of god.^ 25x6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 40 b, Thou shake be in heuen ruler of incomparable 
more treasure. 2664 Power Exp, Philos, i. 6 The Gray, 
or Horse-Fly. Her eye is an incomparable pleasant 
spectacle. 

C. sb. 1. An incomparable or matchless person 
or thing. 

1704 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 355 That there 
ever should be such a succession of incomparables. 2807 tr. 
Three Germans III. 19 This incomparable would be an evil 
to be dreaded in the city. 

2. A name for a North American bird, the 
Nonpareil or Painted Bunting (Cyanospiza or 
Passerina ciris), so called from its gorgeous 
colouring, blue, green, yellow, and scarlet. 

2889 Cent. Diet., CyanosPiza ., contains the common 
indigo-bird of the United States the lazuli finch the 
nonpareil, incomparable, or pape (etc.]. 

Incompara'bleness (inkp-mparab’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being incomparable. 

2633 T. Adams E-xp, 2 Peter iti. s Whose . . incomparable- 
ness of number, may well fill our hearts with admiration. 
2733 Fielding Don Quixote Eng. n. v, I will make thee a 
dreadful exampletoall future knights who shall dare dispute 
the incomparameness of that divine lady. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Reltg. Kneivt. H. 2003/2 It is from this centre that 
the ideas of his. .incomparableness and glory irradiate. 
Incomparably (ink(rmparabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -I.v2 ; cf. F. incomparablement (i j-i3th c.), 
L. incomparabiliter^ In an incomparable manner 
or degree ; in a way that does not admit of com- 
parison i beyond comparison. 

cz^tz Hocclevb Learn to Die 257 Goostly lucres & 
wynnynges .. Exceedyn^e in value all cerihly thynges In- 
conparablely. <rx45o Mirour Saluaciouniz 6 iH\xthtme& 
ouer alle the sternes ere incomparabli bright. 2532 Elvot 
Gov. 1, xxvil, Shootinge in the long© bowe . . incomparably 
excelleth all other exercise. 2634 Hkywood Alautenkead 
lit. Wks. 2874 IV. 231 Does not the new Gowne the Prince 
sent my Mistress©, become her most incomparably? 2666 
Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. (1674) 14 The structure even 
of the rarest watch is incomparably inferiour to that of a 
humane body. xyJ* Addison Speet. No. 429 f 7 Shake- 
spear has incomparably excelled all others, 1855 E.mekson 
in Scot. Rev. (1883) 283 Incomparable things said incom- 
parably welt. 2870 Rogers Hist, Gleanings Ser. n, 115 
Strafford, .was incomparably the abler of the two. 

tlncompa'red, «. Obs.rare~^. £In- 3.] Un- 
matdied, matchless, peerless, incomparable. 

isgo Spenser To Sir F, IValsiitghaitt i That Mantuaae 
Poetes incompared spirit. 

Xncompass, obs. var. of Encompass v. 

"t* Incoinpa’ssible, a. Obs. rare~^, [a, obs. 
F. incompassible incompatible (14th c. in Godef.), 
f. in- (In- 3) + cotnpassible, a parallel form to Co3i- 
Patible.] Incompatible. 

1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland 413 
(Jam.) It seemed to be incompassible in the persofie of any 
subject, derogative to the kings honor, and insupportablie 
grievous to the leidges. 

1" Incompa'ssion. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Com- 
passion: so It. incovipassionc^ Want or absence 
of compassion or pity. 

2625 Sanderson \zSerm. (1637) * 3 * There are many publike 
and nalionall sinnes, .. our incompassion to our brethren 
miserably wasted with Warre and Famine in other parts of 
the world. 2630 Ibid, II. 259 Whilst we avoid the one 
extreme, that of tneompassion, we may not fall into the other, ' 
that of foolish pity. 1675 Art Contentm. x. § 7. 222 [They) j 
look on our enjoiments and their sufferings thro the con- 
tracting optics of ingratitude and incompassion. 

tincompa’ssiojiate, o. Obs. [I^'-3.] Not 
compassionate ; void of compassion or pity. 

2622 CoTCR., Impiteux, pitilesse, incompassionate. 2623 
Sanderson 12 Sernt. (2637) 226 He was to wrestle with the 
unjust and bitter upbraidings of unreasonable and incom- 
passionate men. 1674 Fxatman Revieio 8 When incom- 
passionate Age shall plow Tbedelicate Amira’s brow. 1679 
Estaht. Testzi They will, .repay them with the. .most in- 
compassionate Cruelty. 

Hence •t*lncoijipft'ssioiiately'<ztw/,, without com- 
passion or pity; f locompa-ssionateness, lack 
of compassion, pitilessness. 

i6*2 T. Granger On Eccl, 94 (T. Suppl.) The incom- 
passionateness of other great men, which were merciless, 
cruel, and hard-hearted. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial ii. iii, 
Plead not., without sense of pity So tncompassionately. 

Incompatibility (iak?aapaabi-liti). (a. F. 
incompatibiliU (15^^ c.) • see next and -iTr.J 


INCOMPATIBLEIfl'ESS. 

^ 1. The quality or condition of being incompatible; 
incongruity, absolute inconsistency, irreconcilable- 
ness. 

1622 Cotgr., IncompatibiliU, incompatibllitie, iarring, 
disagreement. 26x4 Selden Titles Hon. 310 The incom- 
patibilitie of the then vsd superstitions in the Camp, and 
Christianitie. 2690 Locke Hum, Und. tv. in. 1 15 Incom- 
patibility, pr repugnancy to co-existence. 2763 Scrafton 
indostan ii. (1770) 45 Hadjee Hamet .. gave the world an 
instance more of the incompatibility of wickedness with 
happiness. 2831 Brewster Optics vii. § 66. 73 The hypo- 
thesis . . which others had rejected from its incompalihilily 
with the phenomena of the spectrum. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 228 Divorces are readily allowed for incompati, 
bility of temper. 

b. (with pi.) An incompatible thing or quality. 
2672 E. Panton Spec. Tuvent. 105 You may tell me that 
I propose Incompatibilities. 2759 Dilworth Pope 80 They 
j made him^ an absurd Compound of incompatibilities. iSzx 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Ariif. Comedy Last Cent., The comedy, 
I have said, is incongruous ; a mixture of Congreve with 
sentimental incompatibilities. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp, 
xlvii, (2856) 442 It became a graie question, how to recon- 
cile the incompatibilities of dog and goat. 

t2. — Incompetibility. Obs, rare, 

265^ Pari. Let. 9 May in England's Co>f. 24 We.. urged 
' their incompatibility to judge of the Members. 

Incompatible (ink/mpx*tib'l), a. (sb.) [ad. 
med.L. incompatibilis (said of benefices) ; cf. F. 
incompaiihle (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), and see 
In- 3 and Cosipatible.] Not compatible. 

1. Of benefices, etc. : Incapable of being held 
together. [med.L. incoinpatihilis?\ 

^1563-87 Foxe a. Sf M. (1596) 3/3 For infinite dispensa- 
tions, as to dispense with age, with order, with benefices 
incompatible. ^ 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 57 Inacted, 

I aganispluralitie of offices incompatible in one man's persons. 
2726 Ayliffe Parergon 115 By the Canon Law Incom- 
patible Benefices are Dignities, Parsonages and other 
Benefices, which do by some Statute or approv’d Custom 
require a Personal Residence. 2872 0. bHiPLEV Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms, Benefice incompatible, means one ivliich 
cannot be held with another. 

2. Mutually intolerant; incapable of existing to- 
gether in the same subject ; contrary or opposed in 
character; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent. 

259* Dm^vsx Rosamond I iij, As htere beholde th’ incom- 
patible blood Of age and youth. x6z8T. Spencer 75 

when thesubiect. and the thing dissenting, doth abhorre each 
other, and are .. incompatible, than there is a total! opposi- 
tion betweene them. 2692 Bentley Boyle Leet, ii. 66 The 
ideas of Matter and Thought are absolutely incompatible. 
>755 Fox in H. Walpole Geo. I I (1847) 11. ii.37 Yet., 

are we on incompatible lines? 2826 T. L. PzhZozK Head- 
long Hall \\i, Luxury and liberty are incompatible, 2872 
Blackib Four Phases i. 18 He felt that to be a politician and 
a preacher of righteousness was to combine two vocations 
practically incompatible, 
b. Const, with, 

a 2635 Naunton Fra^m. Reg. (Arb.) 24 A prudence which 
was incompatible with her Sisters nature. 2782 Gibbon 
Decl, ^ F, xxvil. 111,65 The use of the shield is incom- 
patible with that of the bow, 2832 tr Sismondi's Ital, 
Rep. XV. 319 Law and order seemed incompatible with the 
government of priests. 

fc. Const, to. (Sometimes confused with In'- 
COIIPETIBLE.) Obs. 

2642 R. Greville (Ld. Brooke) Episc. 113 A trade, which 
yet they thinke not altogether incompatible to Preaching. 
2652 Gaule Afagastrom. 75 Is not the prescience or prxvisloa 
of future things, .incompatible to the nature of any creature 
in heaven or earth? 2668 Uoviz Bless. Righteous loi 
Balaam knew it was incompatible to Him to lie or repent- 
1790 Anna M. Johnson Monmouth III. ix She knew the un- 
conditional liberation , . was incompatible to his Lordship’s 
professions. 

+ d. Const. of\ Intolerant of. Obs. 

1605 Raleigh Introd. Hist. Eng. (1693) 34 The English 
Nobility, incompatible of these new Concurrents, found . . a 
darkning of their Dignities by the Interposition of so many. 
2623-26 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. {1621) 24 A Nobilitie, stub- 
borne, haughty, and incompatible of each other’s precedency 
2646 Buck Rick, III 51 He was now incompatible of any 
others precedency and propinquity. 
fS. Unable to agree or ‘get on* together; dis- 
agreeing, at variance. Obs. 

2567 Throgmorton Let, to Eliz.vx Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App., The carle of Argj’Il, the Hamiltons and he 
be incompatible. — I do find amongest the Hamiltons, Argyll 
and the company two strapge and sundry humours. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. xxii. § 13 Is there not a caution, .to 
be giuen of the doettinw of Moralities ihemselues .. leaste 
they make men too precise, arrogant, incompatible ? a 2659 
Osborn Defect. RoxveyiVs. (1673) 396 By which they have 
rendered tnemselvcs incompatible with any other Tenets 
than their own. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 298 I'he 
Quarel remain’d, the Church and the Presbyterians were in- 
compatible. 

J* 4. Irreconcilable. Obs. rare. 

2623 Cockeram, Incompactibte, vnreconcilable. 263s R. 
Bolton Comf. Afl, Come. xvii. 322 They set themselves 
against godly Christians with incompatible estrangement, 
and implacable spite. 

B. sb. An incompatible person or thing. 
aijzx Ken Psyche Poet. VTks. 17=1 IV. sSo, I am all 
Resignation, all Desire. How can these Incoinpaiibiescon- 
spire? 2752 Harris Wks.(i84i) 283 Such syntax is 

in fact a blending of incompa’tiblcs; that is to say, of a 
defined substantive with an undefined attributive. .>®4® 

H; Rogers Ess. I. vi. 305 This union of incompatiblcs. 
288s PallMallG. O June 2/2 He might shed his incapablcs 
and his incompatibles, and build up a new Cabinet. 

Incompa-tibleiiess. [f. prec. + -.ness.] The 
quality of being incompatible, incompatibility. 
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INCOMPATIBLY. 


1608 Dispxiii KiieelvigSacravt. 124 The incompatiblenes 
and di-proportion of kneeling with the acts and demonstra- 
tions ofrcioycing. 175* Carte 111,615 Nothing 
but the incompatibleness of their two lives could have 
determined her to sign the warrant. 18*5 Coleridge Aids 
Rejl, (18481 1. 241 The incompatibleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God. 

Incompa'tibly, odv. [f. as prec. + -ly-.] 
In an incompatible manner, so as to be incompa- 
tible with something else, 
a^^\x Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 100 Your 
Countr5’’s Heaven, your Business to rejoice, God'.s Love is 
incompatibly your choice. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod.' 
Diets. 

Incompe^ndiouB, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not com- 
pendious, not economical ; uneconomical. 

1833 Fraser^s Mag.yw, 307 The same failing puiposer,. 
the same incompendious actor — the same too-lavish and 
too-sparing merchant. 

t Incompe*nsable, a. Obs. rare-^. [In- 3 ; so 
mod.F. incompensable (Littr^).] Incapable of 
being compensated. Hence f Incompe*nsable- 
11083 (Bailey vol. II, 1731). 

1658 Phillips, Incompensable^ uncapable of being recom- 
penced- 1721 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

XncoiUpetenCQ (ink^’mpftens). [a. F. incotU'. 
piUnce (1549 Estienne), f. /«- (In- 3 } + 
pite 7 tce : after Incosipetent.] 

+ 1 . Inadequacy, insufficiency. Ohs, 

1663 Flagellnm^or O. Cromwell 160 The niggardli- 
ness and incompetence of his reward. 

2 . The fact or condition of being personally or 
practically incompetent; want of competence; lack 
of the requisite ability, power, or qualification ; 
incapacity. 

rti7x6 South (1744IVII. xiv. 302 That Incompe- 

tence arises from this : That no Man can judge rightly of 
two Things but by comparing them together. 1795-1814 
WoRDSW, Fxcurs. vni, 13 Therefore no incompetence of 
mine Could do them wrong. i8xa W. Godwin in C. K. 
Paul ly. Godwin (1876) 11. 213 The feeling I had in myself 
of an incompetence for the education of daughters. 1874 
I^IiCKLETHWAiTE Far. Churches The incompetence 
ofthe tradesman to whom the work is entrusted.^ 1876 Trans. 
Clin. Soc. IX. 47, 1 found .. on examination, incompetence 
of the aortic and mitral valves. 

3 . Of a logical conclusion : Want of legitimacy 
or propriety; faultiniess; = Incompetency 3, 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) II. 465 It shows at 
a glance the competence or incompetence of any Conclusion. 

Incompetency (inkp-mp/'tensi). [f. prec. or 
Incompetent : see -enct,] 

1 . The quality of being incompetent ; inadequate 
ability, incapacity for what is required: *= In- 
competence 2. Also, with //., an instance of this. 

x6xx CoTGR., Incompetence^ incompetencie. a 1691 Boyle 
Ess. Intestine Motions iv. Wks. 1772 1. 447 The incompetency 
of our eyes to discern the motions of natural bodies, a 173* 
Atterbury Serm. Isa. lx. 22. ii. (Seager), The meanness and 
Jncompetency of the instrumpnts that wrought this effect. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. x. 260 [The] utter incom- 
petency of the bishops. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. v. 

1 31 (1875) log Is it not proved that this incompelency is the 
incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Uncondi- 
tioned ? 1871 BLACKiE^i7«^/*/5iU/ji. 66Exposing the mani- 
fold superficialities and incompetencies of the persons with 
whom he conversed. 

2 . Legal incapacity, disability, or disqualification. 

1650 Hobbes A nsw. DavenanVs Pref. Gondibert ^Vks. x 840 

IV. 456 Having thus . .avoided the first exception, against the 
incompetency of my judgment, I am but little moved with 
the second, which is of being bribed by the honour you 
have done me. x66o Trial Regie. 157 Concerning the com- 
petency or incompetency of the witness ; the incompetency 
against him is this, that [etc,]. 1833 Mylne & Keen Rep. 
II. 245 The affidavits .. positively denied ..the testator's 
alleged incompetency to enter into the agreemeoL 1895 
Law 7Vwrji?r/.LXXIII. 23/2 The original incompetency 
to deal with it continued down to.. when the husband died. 

3 . Logical impropriety or illegitimacy. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 421 The 
arguments., by which it was attempted to evince the in- 
competency, of this figure. 

Incompetent (ink^’inp/ient), a. (sb.} [a. F., 

hicoinpeteiif^ ad. late L. incompetent’Cmf f. in~ 
(lN-3j + eampete7tf-ew ' CoiiPETENT.J Not com- 


petent. 

'f'l. Insufficient, inadequate. Obs. 

1611 CoTCR. s.v. Rose, Chapeau, on chapel de roses, a small, 
sleight, incompetent, or lesse-then-due portion giuen a 
maid to her mariage. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. vii. 256 An 
incompetent Cause for the Formation of a World. 1789 A. 
Hamilton IFAs. (1886) VII. 25 The situations .. \vere yet 
incompetent to the full display of those .. endowments with 
which nature .. decorates a favorite. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 
n. Tombs in Abbey, A purse incompetent to this demand. 

2 . Of inadequate ability or fitness ; not having 
the requisite capacity or qualification ; incapable. 
Const, io, io do something. Rarely of things. 

a x63sNauston Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Francis Knowls' 
was somewhat of the Queens affinity, and had likewise no 
incompetent Issue. 1647 Clarendon^ Reb. i. § 3, 

I may not be thought altogether an incompetent person, 
having been present asa MemberofFarJiament in Couneds. 
1693 N. Mather Pref. Owen's Holy -V/m/ 3 It y not ^or 
so incompetent a person to say as "’^tes this, x8^ 

RIDGE in C. K. Paul IV. Godwin (1876) II. 13. I would 
gladly write any verses ; but to a prologue or epilogue 1 am 
utterly incompetent. x8i8 Jas. Mill India H-J'- ''ni. • 
678 The N.abob, who was totally incomMtcnt to his own 
defence. 1842 Tennyson T%vo Voices 37 S Alnch more, if first 


I floated free, As naked essence, must I be Incompetent of 
memory, 1 vndall Notes Lect. Light 4, A body placed 

in a light which It is incompetent to transmit appears black. 
J879 St. Georges Hosp. Sep. IX. 84 The mitral valves were 
^ckered and inrompetent. 1880 L. Stephen PoPe v. rat 
P‘«>05oph«, and therefore an incompetent 
assailant of the abuses of philosophy. 

3. Not legally competent or qualified. 

j Subjects. .judges incom. 

petent lo judge their king. 1650 Hobbes Anno. Driven, 
ant s Pref. Gondibert Wks. 1840 IV. 443. I lie open to two 
exceptions, one of an incompetent, the nther of a corrupted 
witness. 1736 Butler Anat. 11. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 187 The 
objections of an incompetent judmnent. i88o Muiuhead 
tv. §^107 Further action.. is tpso inre incompetent. 

4 . Logically inadmissible or illegitimate. 

J83S Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Deaf ^ Dumb (1852! J35 
Dr. \yhatcly s definition, is therefore, not only incompetent, 
but delusive. 1837-8 Logic xvii. (x866) I. 320 This 
process is wholly incompetent to the logician. 

B. sh. An incompetent person. 

1866 Alger Solit. Nat. ^ hfan iv. 248 These jealous in- 
competents had., hurled him down into a- muddy pit of 
error, 1882 Stevenson Nts. (1B84) 324 A dauber, 

an incompetent, not fit to be a sign-painter. 

Hence Xnco’iupetentness, incompetence (Bailey 
vol. II, 

Incompeteiitly(inkp*mp/lentU),flrfy. [f. prec. 
+ In an incompetent manner or degree; 

inadequately, insufficiently; with incompetence. 

1649 Jer Taylor Gt. Excmp., Beaiit. § 9 He that fights 
for temporals . . loses his title, by striving incompetently for 
the reward. x«2 Burke Sp. Ck. Claims Bill Wks. X. 146 
Not that the Church of England is incompetently endowed. 

t Incomp etibrHty. Obs. [f. next: see-m.] 
The quality or condition of being ‘incompetible' ; 
incompetency, incapacity. Sometimes confused 
with incompatibility : see the latter, sense 2. 

1664 Hammond 19 Serm. ^Yks. 1684 IV. 604 The com* 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith 
with carnall desires. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 122 
The stress . . rests not u^n the incompetibility of an excess 
of one Infinitude above another, either in Intension or Ex- 
tension, but the Incompetibility of any multitude to be 
infinite. 

tlncompe'tible, a. Obs. [f. In - 3 + con- 
PETIBLE.] Not corapetible ; not within one’s com- 
petence or capacity; not properly applicable or 
suitable to ; inappropriate. Sometimes confused 
with incompatible : see the latter, 2 c. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diairibs iii. 415 Puffed vp with in- 
comparable and incompctible Titles of Learning. 1641 
Milton Prel. Episc. 5 For now the Pope was come to 
that height, as to arrog.ite to himselfe by his Vicars in- 
competible honours. 1650 Exercit. Usurped Pavers g 
Take him as a usurper, and my allegiance is incompetlble 
to him. ^ 1655-87 H. More App.Aniui. (T712) 186 Indivisi- 
bility is incompelible to a Spirit. 1684 Burnet The. Earth 
:r. 139 The characters of the New Jerusalem .. are very 
hard to be understood ; some of them being incompelible 
to a terrestrial state, and some of them to a celestial. 

Hence f inconxpe'tibleness » Incompetibility. 
(Confused with incompatiblenessl) 

^27 Bailey vol. II, Incompetibleness, the Condition of 
a Thing, that will not square or agree with another, 

Incompleta'ble (ink^mplrtab^l), a. rare~^. 
[f. In- 3 + CoMPLETABLE.] That cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence Incompletabi'lity, Incom- 
ple'tahleness, incapability of being completed. 

1829 Carlyle Misc., Ncrvalis (1872) II. 213 (/r. Novalis) 
Men often wondered at the stubborn Incompletibility of 
these two Sciences. 1898^. Rev. Jan. 80 It is the infinity 
or phj’sical incompletableness of the Universe which baffles 
the scientific understanding. Ibid. Apr. 86 This idea of the 
mysterious incomplelability of existence. 

Incomplete (inkpmplrt), a. [ad. L. incom- 
pJet-us, f. isi- (In- + complelus Complete : cf. 
F. incompUt, -pllte, in OF. -pletto (1372 in Hatz.- 
Dafm.).] Not complete; not fnBy formed, made, 
or done ; not whole, entire, or thorough ; wanting 
some part; unfinished, imperfect, defective, 

CX380 Wyclif^*^/, tVks. III. 342 pe chesyng maad of man 
is fals signe, and incompleet, for to make Cristis viker. 
a 1600 Hooker (J,), It pleaseth him in mercy to account 
himself incomplete and maimed without us. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xviii, 152 That they be comparatn’Iy 
incomplete wee need not todenie. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
Ded., what I had written was In-compleat. 17x1 J. (3reen- 
\iociXi Eng. Gram. 114 If we consider whether an action be 
compleat or incompleat. 1817 G. Rose Diaries^ (i860) 1. 39 
The abolition (of slavery] was incomplete even in England. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 91 Ihe Resistance^ was de- 
livered incomplete ten months after the contractor’s agree- 
ment. 1871 Palcrave Lyr.^ Poems 79 Thou would’st be 
child for ever. Completer whilst incomplete, 
b. In teci nical uses : 

Incomplete flower, a flower wanting one or more of the 
normal parts (calyx, corolla, .stamen-s, or pistils). I neompfeH 
metamorphosis {^xn insects, etc.)=lMPERrECT metamorphosis. 
Incomplete areolet ; see quot. 1826. . 

17^ J. Lee Introd. Bet. (1788) 95 Such as are incomplete. 
Note, Calyx or ^rolla >vanting. 1794 MARp'N Rousseau s 
Bot. ix. 96 Incomplete flowers onlyarc found., on separate 
trees or plants. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 342 Incom- 
pleie [areoleisi, open areolets that terminate .short of the 
margin. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) jgo Flowers are 
incomplete, in which any one or more of the lour kmos ol 
organs is UTinting. , - 

t IliCOIiipie*te, Obs. rare , [f- prec, after 
Complete v.] traits. To render incomplete, to 
destroy the completeness of. 


INCOMPLIANCE. ■ 

1656 Jeanes Christ 26 Will Christ then. . suffer anv 
thing to prevaile against his Church, which is his fulness 1 
\^at were that but to mayme and incompleate bim? 

Tncomple-ted, a. [f. In- s + Coupleted.I 
Not completed ; unfinished, incomplete. ^ 

1836 Ly^on Athens (1837) I- 4o8 One of those rude but 
scmceable_ instruments by which a more practical and 
perfect action is often wrought out from the incompleied 
theories of greater statesmen. 1889 Electrical Rev. 12 Apr 
415/2 Ihe details of an incompleted research. ^ ' 

Incompletely (ink/mplx"*tli), adv. [f. Incom- 
plete a. 4* -LY 2,j In nn incomplete manner or 
degree ; partially, imperfectly. 

^ x6sx Baxter Itf, Bapt. 15 Those that are de jure or 
incompleatly Disciples. 1777 Watson Philip II (1753) j. 

I incompletely armed and disheartened 

1862 La-toam Channel 1 st. in. xv. (ed. 2) 368 It is only par- 
timly and incompletely that his request is attended to 

. Incompleteness (ink^mplrtnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] ,The quality or stale of being incom- 
plete ; want of completeness. 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd,, Error .. willingly accepts 
what he wants, and supplies what her incompleatnesse went 
seelang.^ 1664-5 Boyle Cause Condens. Air Wks. 1772 II, 
499The incompleteness of the theory of cold. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. 1. i. 8 A book, .underlying the same., incom. 
pletenesses as every other work of men's hands. x86o Tyn- 
dall Glac. 33, 1 had often occasion to feel the incompleteness 
of my knowledge. 

Incompletion (inkpmplf-Jon). [f. In- 3 + 
Completion.] Incomplete or unfinished condition, 
incompleteness. 

1804 Miniature No. 5 f i He .. only effects one design, 
that he ^may regret the incompletion of others. 18x5 W. 
I aylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 43 His literary histor>' 
of them would appear useless from incompletion. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap iv. 762 Artist-preference For 
work complete, inferiorly proposed. To incompletion, though 
it aim aright. 

IllCOmpleis (inkp’mpleks, formerly inkpm- 
ple'ks), a. [ad. late L. incomplex-us, f. in- (In- 3) 
■k complex-us Complex: so F. incomplexe (1732 
in Diet. Trevoux).] Not complex; not compli- 
cated or involved ; simple. 

1658 Baxter Saving Faith vj. 36 Complex Objects, which 
are appointed to be the means of knowing the incomplex. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. iv. Wks. x686II. 55 It is unintelligible 
how any incomplex thing . . can be the complete or imme- 
diate object of belief. 17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol, ii. 
382 The Ear is in Birds tne most simple and incomplex of 
any Animals Ear. 17B9 T. Taylor Proclus II, 49 The 
incomplex [theorems] are such composites as cannot^ be 
divided into simple theorems, as the fourth proposition. 
1827 Whately Logic so Incomplex apprehension is ofpne 
object, or of several without any relation being perceived 
between them. 

t Incomple'xed, a* Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
incomplex-us (see prec.) + -edI.] Not complex; 
incomplex, 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 12 Aristotle glues his incom* 
plexed things no name : but, thereby be meanes arguments. 
Ibid. 151 Arguments . . those single, or incomplexed termes 
whereof wee spake In the former part. 

tIiico2nple*sio2iate,<7, Obs. rare~^. [In-3.j 
Not ‘ complexionate*; not influenced by the mental 
‘complexion ’ or humour. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vx.xiii. 254 To intoxicate them 
with the same heat and noise in their enravished Imagina- 
tion, whereby that still and small voice of Incomplexionate 
Reason cannot be heard. - 

XlXCOnipIe'zity. rare. [In- 3 -] Absence oi 
complexity ; simplicity. 

X782 V, Knox Ess. (1819) III. clxxvi. 278 Artlessness, and 
incomplexity of fable. 

tXzicozupZe'srly, ^dv. Ohs. [f. iNcojirLEx 

a. + -LY -.] In an incomplex manner \ sirnply. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 313 The 
understandes things complexe incomplexely ; but the nutn 
Intellect understandes things most simple and incomplex , 
complexely. ^ 

tlnconipli-ahle, Ohs. [f. In-s + Com- 
pliable.] Not able or ready to comply or act in 
concord; disagreeing, unconformable. ^ 

1625 Bp. Mountagu AtP . Cxsar i. vit. 60 Men 
insociable, incompliable with those that ... 

ad dissensiones. 1629 Prvnne Ch. Eng. 137 Which . . - 

irreconcilable, incompliable Assertions are the an •• 
Doctrines of our Church, 1664 H- 
You see how distorted, forced, and incompuable ntsi^ p 
lion is to the text. ... rv.«:nfT 

Hence ■^IncompU'ableness, the qUBnlitv 01 nc g 
‘incompliable*; unconformable tendency. , 

1642 Rogers Naaman iz Coni'inced of thcir owncinc ■ 

pliablenesse to the grace of God offred. U . 

wofull and desperate flinging out of the soule, and 
pliablenesse of the spirit. xt 4-Nre 

incompliance (inkjTmpbfans). 

[In- 3.] the fact or quality of being; incompliant. 
■f-l. Want of conformity or accordance. (/ • 
a i6is Vises Lenf s Stipp. (1S77) ^ b. “rj'S 
covers a crooked line by the incompliance of i ^frnm- 
*b 2 , Unaccommodiitingdisposition; want 

.yrrsL (.74311- in-. - d "i” 

and incompliance of humour in things la . 70 

different. 1697 Collifr Ess. Mcr. J* 

A m.’irtial man, except lie has been sweeteped a ? <ower- 
by a lettered education.Js apt to have a “"^^7 . 
ness and incomplyance in his bcluaviour. *77® ' incom* 
Plutarch (1879) 1 . 291/2 A peevishness of temper or w 



INCOMPLIANCY. 

pliance of manners,., produce the most incurable aversions 
m a married life. 1805 Foster Ess. 11. v. 178 Invested with 
a manner of sternness, reserve, and incompliance. 

3. Failure to comply with a claim, desire, or 
request; non-compUance. 

1708 I?iss. Drunkenness 29 Will he baulk his Interest, 
ana punish himself for so small an Incompliance? 178* 
Johnson Let. 4 Apr., Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua 
..will excuse his incompliance with the Call. « 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) HI. i. 21 Pitt .. foresaw 
incompliance on the Duke’s part. 1885 R. W. Dixon 
Ch. En^. xvi. 11803) in. 147 They wrote to complain, 
18 July, adding that her incompliance in religion gave, 
countenance to the disturbances. 

Xnco2upli*aiicy. rare. [f. Incompliant : see 
-ANCY, and cf. compliancy.'] Incompliant character, 
1658 Osborn Jos. /, Wks. (1673)519 The Incompliancy of 
the Episcopal Clergy and their natural propensity to dilate 
their power. 1798 Lanpor Gebir Wks. 1846 II. 490/1 Thou 
.. leanest on tny claim Till overwhelmed through incom- 
pliancy. 

Incompliant (mkpmpbi-ant), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Compliant.] Not compliant. 

1. Not yielding or disposed to yield to the desires 
or requests of others ; unaccommodating, unsub- 
missive, uncompliant. 

1707 Re/lex. upon Ridicule 302 There are a sort of incom- 
pHani People that are all of a piece. 1709 Strype Ann, 
Ref.i\Z2)i\ I. vii. 154 If they themselves held together, and 
remained incompliant with the steps that were taking, the 
Queen must be forced to keep them in the church. 1721 — 
EccL Mem. 11 . xxix. 238 We find three incompliant prelates 
more this year under confinement in the Tower. 1830 
DTsraeli Chas. /, III. xiii. 285 Thatreaction which inflames 
the incompliant to obstinacy. 

2. Of things: a. Notin harmony, incompatible, 
not lending itself to some purpose, b. Unpliant, 
unyielding. 

1647 Sprigce Anglia Rediv. ni. v. (1854) 155 The narrow- 
ness of the ways . . was altogether incompliant with the 
army’s march. 1663 T. Jordan Royal Arb. Poesie 22 Men 
act, that are between Forty and fifty, Wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incomplyant, When you 
call Desdemona, enter Giant. 1846 Landor IVks. II. 216/1 
No branch of intellectual pleasure so brittle and incompliant 
as never to be turned to profit 
Hence Incompli'antly adv,, in an unyielding or 
unaccommodating manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

tlnco'mpUcate, a. Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
complicated; uncomplicated; simple. 

1686 Goad Celest, Bodies This belongs to the 

Chapter of Complicate Aspects, and our Method engages 
us yet to show the Influence only of the Single and incom- 
plicale. Ibid, iii. iv. 508 We seek for the Nature of the 
Single and Incomplicate Aspect. 1804 Anna Seward Mem. 
Damvin 392 This incomplicate and so easily practicable 
system. 

+ IncomplyTng^t Obs.rare. [In-^.] Not 
complying; incompliant. Hence flncomplyiag- 
ness, uncomplying character. 

1640 W. Bridges True Souldiers Convoy to Now, God 
Is very incomplying in all his waves. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. / (1655) 101 Usually they [kingsl derive their asperity 
. . from the protervily and incompljdngnesse of their people. 
« J73* Atterbury Serm. xxii. (L.),That obstinate^ resolution 
of mind, that stubborn incomplying virtue, which is requisite 
to preserve a man undefiled and blameless. 

tincompo'rtable, Obs. [In- 3.] Not to 
l)e borne, intolerable, insupportable. 

n *734 North Exam. i. Vu § x8 (1740) 39 It was .. no new 
Device to shove Men out of their Places by contriving in- 
comportable Hardships to be put upon them. Ibid, f 53. 
57 Setting up what was called the Country Party, to an 
incompottable Height. 

t lUCOmpOSed (mkpmpJu'zd), <z. Obs. [f.lN -3 
+ Composed: cf. F. incomposi (15th c. in 
Godef.), L. incompositus.] 

1. Not composite or compound; simple, uncom- 
pounded. 

1634 W. TtRWHYT tr. Balzac's Lett. (1638) 242 A simple and 
incomposed substance .. farre from all composition and 
mixture. 1653 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. (1701) 62/1 He 
used the lonick Dialect, plain and incomposed. 1657-83 
Evelyn Hht. Relig. (1850) 1 . 189 [The SoulJ, being an act, 
is incomposed, and, could she die, would be annihilated. 

2. Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered, disarranged; disturbed, agitated, 
discomposed. 

1608 Charman Byrons Trag. Plays 1873 11 . 256 When 
th’ incomposd incursions of floods ^Yasled and cat the 
earth, axfixp Atheom.u.xx. § 4 (1622) 318 Such 

vntuneable and incomposed noyse. X667 Milton P. L. 11. 
989 Him thus the Anarch old With faultring speech and 
visage incompos’d Answer’d. 1727-46 Thomson Sunwter 
491 The strong laborious ox, of honest front Which incom- 

E os’d he shakes. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 339 With 
asty Step, and Visage incompos’d, Wildly she star'd. 

3. Indisposed (/£?), not in the proper state for. 

Cf. Compose v . 14. 

r66o J. S. Andromana i. t. in Haxl. Dodsley XIV. 198 
That sweetness which bewitch'd men's hearts is grown So 
rugged, so incompos’d to all commerce. Men fear he’ll 
shortly quarrel with himself. 

Hence f Incompo’sedly adv.y m a disorderly or 
disturbed way; without composure; +Incoin- 
po’sedaess, want of composure, disorderliness. 

16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contemf>Ly O. T. xi. vi, If she had 
spoken too loud and incomposedly, he might have had 
some just colour for this conceit- 1653 H. More Antid. 
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IN COMPREHENSIBLE. 


A tJu T. X. (1662) 32 Whose limbs by force of the convul- 
sion are moved very incomposedly and ilfavour’dly. Ibid. 
iiL xvi. 141 A jumbled feculency and incomposedness of the 
spirits, avjw Ken Man. Prayers Wks. (1838) 426 If you 
find in any duty.. incomposedness, and weariness of spirit. 

Incomposite (inkp-mp&it), a. {s6.) [ad. L. 

+ mm^styus COITPOSITE.] 

1. Not composite; not composed of parts; sim- 
ple, uncompounded. Also as si. Something simple 
or nncompounded. 

1677 Gale Crt, Getilzles iv. 253 Thus Damascene, Ortho- 
dox.^ Fid. 1 . z. c. X5 . . . ‘The Deitie is not a composite; 
but in three perfect (Persons) one perfect, indivisible and in- 
composite (Essence)*. 1788 T. Taylor Procli/s 1 . 44 Sub- 
stances destitute of parts, simple, mcomposite and indivisible. 
Ibid, 133 All the rest. .he denominates incomposites. 

b. Arith. Incomposite number \ a number not 
composed of factors, a prime number. ? Obs. 

1706 Phillips s.v. Numbery Primey Simple, or Incomposit 
Number . . is a Number, which can only be measur a or 
divided by it self, or b^ Unity, without leaving any 
Remainder. 1776 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 479 The 
, .incomposite number 239. 

2. Not properly composed or put together. 

1879 Swinburne Study Shaks. ii. (1880) 97 The whole 
structure of the play if judged by any strict rule of pure art 
is incomposite and incongruous, wanting in unity, con- 
sistency, and coherenM of interest. 

Incompossibility (inkpmpfTsibrliti). Now 
rare. [f. next ; see -ITT.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being incompossible ; total incompatibility. 
Also, with an instance of this. 

1629 Jackson Creed 11. xxtx. § 2 Whether we respect 
the contrariety of their natural dispositions or the incom- 
possibility of their projects and engagements. 1630 
Randolph Aristippus (1652) 3 What should this Scotus 
meane by bis possibilities and incomposstbiUties ? My 
Cooper, Rider, Thomas and Minsheu are as farre to seek as 
myself. X742 C. Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 66 By reason 
of some great Disproportion or Incompossibility. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 170 The Incompossibility, or the fact that 
the ttvo Judgments cannot both be true. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant v. 83 The incompossibility of different things 
(i.e. the impossibility of different things existing together). 

Incompossible (inkpmpf>*sib'l), a. Nowrtrr^. 
[ad. scholX. incompossibil-isy f. ///- (In- 3) -uned. 
L. compossibilis CojfPOSSiBLE ; cf. F. incoi7ipossible 
(1732 in Diet. Trevoux).] Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot exist or be true together; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

x6oS Anszu. Discov. Rom. Doctrine 21 The gouemment 
of their Eldership, or Presbitery (incompossible with Princes 
Supremaw) is the cheefest article of their religion, a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. xl. § s Conditions.. whose performance. . 
was very incompatible, though not incompossible with 
haughty pride or tenacious avance. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacr. HI. i. (1702) 248 Things, .which in nature seem wholly 
incompossible (as the schools speak). \jo\ Beverley 
Glory of Grace 12, 1 .. illustrate this grand Point by an In- 
Compossible Supposition. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 169 To 
adopt the Hamiuonian word, the two Judgments are incom- 
possible. X877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant Introd. v. 84 If 
there be any positive existences which are incompossible — 
i.e. which cannot be combined without opposition and con- 
flict, 

t IncompO’Sure. Obs. [In- 3.] The stale 
of being Mneomposed'; discomposure, disorder. 

1644 Bolwer Chiron. 133 The incomposure of the Hands 
is to be avoided, 165^-87 H. More App. Antid. (1662) 177 
That Birds prune their feathers., to rid themselves of that 
more uncouth and harsh sense they feci in their skins by 
the incomposure of their ruffled plumes, 1706 Phillips, 
IncompQsxirey Disorder, Confusion. 

*i*IllCOmpOU’lld, Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] =next. , 

X735H. Brooke i/>«V.^ca: 7 //yiv .68 With vision ofinternal | 
powers profound, A pure essential unit, incompound. 

+ Incompou’iided, Ohs, [In- 3,] Not 
compounded ; uncompounded. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1252 The Hemitone in the 
Mese will be incompounded. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
1. 199 An incompounded radiant form they claim, Nor spirit 
all — nor yet corporeal frame. 

•Mncompou’iidiiess. Obs. [f. In- 3 -j. Com- 
pound a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of not 
being compound. 

1600 Adp. Abbot Exf. fonah 195 The single Incompound- 
nesse of that self-moving souIe,,m comparison of the flesh, 
X649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (x6s3) 137 The onely sign 
..is the incompoundnessof it. 

Incomprehe'nded, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
comprehended ; beyond comprehension. 

1652 H. C. Looking-Gl. Ladies 15 Speech, that vast in- 
comprehended measure. to The great incomprehended 
phrase [God in Man). 1839 1 . Williams Hymns fr, Paris 
Brev. x6o Thrice holy, thrice Almighty Three, Incompre- 
bended Trinity. 

Incomprehe'nding, ppl a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not comprehending; wanting in comprehension or 
understanding. Hence Incomprehc’ndingly adv. 

x88t Mrs. C. PrAEd Policy ^ P. 1 . 195 Good Mrs. Ferris, 
incomprehending soul, knew nothing of (etc.). 1885 — 

Head Stat. 7 The Kanaka shook his head incompre- 
hendingly. 

t Incomprelie’lise, a. Obs. rare. In 7 -ence. 
[ad. L. incomprehenS’USy f. rV/- (In- 3) + covipre^ 
hensus comprehended.] Not comprehended or 
comprised within limits ; bonndless, unlimited. 

1606 MARSTOH.SV>/ 5 <»aff^«v.ii, Could no scope of glory 
.. Fill thy great breast, but thou must prove immense In- 
comprehcnce in x'ertue? 


Incomprehensibility (ink^impr/hensibi'- 

Hti). [f. next ; see -itt : cf. F. incomprehensibiliti 
(Montaigne, i6th c.).] The quality or state of 
being incomprehensible ; an instance of this. 

1. Incapability of being comprised or circum- 
scribed within limits ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

^ 1650 Hobbes Treat. Htwt. Nat. xi. Wks. 1840 IV. 60 This 
it is which all men conceive by the name of God, implying 
eternity, incomprehensibility, and omnipotency. 1701 Norris 
Idea/ IPortd I. v. 302 The Divine nature, and. .the same real 
infinity and incomprehensibility that essentially belongs to 
it. A-ZLRLKav) Aihan.Creed sv). x866LiDD0Ni?flr/////. 
Lect. i. (1875) 29 we confess the omnipresence and in- 

comprehensibility of God. 

fb. That which is incapable of limitation. Obs. 
x6io Healey St. Atig. Ciiie of God 450 His [i.e. God's) 
wisdoms can comprehend all incomprehensibility, by Ins 
incomprehensible comprehension. 

^ 2. Incapability of being grasped by the mind ; 
inconceivableness, unintelligibility, 

>598 Florio, Incoviprehensibilith, incomprehensibilitie. 
1694 South Twelve Semt. (1698) HI. 267 [The] constant, 
universal sense of all Antiquity Unanimously confessing an 
Incomprehensibility in many of the Articles of the Christian 
Faith. X734 Berkeley Analyst § 49 This obscurity and 
incomprehensibility of your metaphysics. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metapk. xxvi. (1859) II. X36 The incomprehensi- 
bility of the fact of consciousness. 

b. Something inconceivable or unintelligible. 
1651^ tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 39 This ariseth , . from 
some incomprehensibility that is met with. 1825 Coleridge 
Aids Reji. (1848) I. 141 On the score of any incomprehen- 
sibilities and seeming contradictions that might be objected 
to it. 1850 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvii. 
69 Such a result, .would have been an impossibility, and not 
only so but also an incomprehensibiliiy. 

Incompreliensible (ink^imprnie’nsibT), a. 

(jA) [ad. L. incomprehensibil-isy f. in- (In- 3) + 
comprehensibilis Comprehensible. Cf. F. incom- 
pr/hensible (i3-l4th c. in Littre).] 

1. That cannot be contained or circumscribed 
within limits; illimitable, bonndless, infinite; im- 
mense, (Chiefly Tkeol.) arch. (Now chiefly in 
allusions to the use in the Athanasian Creed.) 

a X340 Hampole Psalter exHv. 3 He is incomprchensibll, 
for na stede na thoght may vmlouke him, hot all he passLs. 
1382 WvcLiF fer. xxxii. 19 Gret in counseil, and incompre- 
liensible in thenking. 1558 Starkey England rt. i. 143 We 
cal to Hym ivho, by Hys incomparabul gudnes and incom- 
prehensybyl wisdome, made, .and rulyth al thyngys. *548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, A than. Creed, The father incom- 
prehensible [L. immensus], the sonne incomprehensible: 
and the holy gost incomprehensible. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 

I. ii. 209 The vertue of this le.st will be, the incomprehen- 
sible lyes that this fat Rogue will tell vs, when we meete at 
Supper. 1596 Nashe Saffron IFalden 42 He isasham'd of 
the incomprehensible corpulencie thereof (i.e. of his bookj. 
1667 Milton P.L, vin. 20 The Firmament .. And all her 
numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces incomprehen- 
sible. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. U^ 8 i) II. 113 The 
incomprenensible greatness and perfection- of the divine 
being. 1865 Mom. Star 23 May, The principal word in 
this well-abused creed.. is 'immensus', translated 'incom- 
prehensible 

2. That cannot be grasped by the understand- 
ing ; beyond the reach of intellect or research ; un- 
fathomable by the mind. Obs. or arch, exc, ns in b. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxviii. 5 Incomprehen.sibile it 
is made for my syn, swa that .1. may neuer wyn til contem- 
placioun of the thorgh my inyght._ 1382 Wyclif Rom. xi. 

33 How incomprehensyble ben his domes, and his weyis 
vnserchable. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 14 He trculy 
knawes god parfitly hym felys incomprehensibyll it 
vnabyl to be knawen. 1526 Tindale Rom, xi. 33 Howe 
incomprehensible are his iudgementes. x6sx Hobbes 
Leviath. i. viii. 39 Incident to none but those, that converse 
in questions of matters incomprehensible, 1738 WarburtOn 
Div. Legat.u. App. Wks. 1811 II. 211 A God whose essence 
indeed was incomprehensible, but his attributes . . discover- 
able by human reason. 

b. In weaker or more general sense : That can- 
not be understood ; inconceivable, unintelligible, 
x6o4 Cawdrey, Incomprehensible, that cannot be con- 
ceiued, or vnderstood, 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. tvo). 

II. ) 217 The carriage at Cazal, is a thing incomprehensible. 
27x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade 299 For so many to believe it 
redounds to the Good of this Kingdom.. is to me incompre- 
hensible, 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, She was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me. 2884 L. Davies in Contem/. 
Rev. War. 306 He must be looked at as a ‘prophet*, or 
be put aside as an incomprehensible fanatic- 

•f‘3. That cannot be grasped or taken hold of 
(physically) ; incapable of being caught (quot. 
3607) ; impalpable. Obs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 115 Jupiter, to avoid 
confusion, turned both the incomprehensible l>easts into 
stones. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. l Jb That the 
Diuell being a slender incomprehensible spirit, can ea.<<ily 
insinuate and winde himselfe into humane bodies. 1745 tr. 
Cclumelta's Hnsb. x. Pref,, Of the incomprehen.MbIe small- 
ness of sand a rope cannot be made. 

B. sb. An incomprehensible thing or being (in 


5 e 1 or 2). ^ . .T-- - 

^8-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, T^crc he 
three incomprehensibles, nor Ihfff 

•eated, and one incomprehensible.) ^x678 Ludworth 
// Sysi. I. H. § V. 63 That notion .. is nothing but a 
Be of 'incomprehensibles, unconceivable^, and im- 
ibies. asyti Ken Hymtuxrium ToeX. Wks. 1721 H. 
n the Incomprehensible I rest. By humble Ignorance 
know the Godhead best. sBs^ Dcsx Lcgxc Chr. 
th Introd. f 5. lalTie incomprehensibles are the absolute 
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and the infinite (to which in a secondary sense may be added 
the primarj’ and the ultimate). • ... 

Incomprelie'iisibleiiess. [f.prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incomprehensible : = INCOJI- 
rBEHENsiBitiTY (in senses i and 2). 

j6xx Cotgb., IncomprehensihiliUy Incomprehensibleness. 
i6*a 'DoHSF.Serm. I. 3 The Incomprehensibleness of Man’s 
Sin. X63X Gouge Gc^s Arrows in. § 72. 317 It implleth 
Gods Incomprehensiblenesse, immutability, and aU suffi* 
clency. 1685 Bajcter Paraphr. N> T., i Cor. viil. 2 If 
they knew ^d, or any of his Works, they would know 
their Incomprehensibleness. 1862 H. Spencer 
I. iii. §21 (1675) 67^ He realizes .. the utter incomprehen- 
sibleness of the simplest fact, considered in itself. 1879 
Geo, Eliot Theo. Such i. 10 [They] recite to me examples 
of feminine incomprehensibleness as tj’pificd in their wives. 

Incomprelie'iisi'bly, adv. [f. as ,prec. + 
-LY 2.] in an incomprehensible manner or degree ; 
i* infinitely {pi's .') ; beyond mental comprehension, 
inconceivably, unintelligibly. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxx, Their soules .. shall be incom- 
prehensibly rewarded of the gj’uer of wisedome. 1664 
H. Power Exp. Philos, i. 17 How incomprehensibly subtil 
must the Animal-Spirits be, that run to and fro in Nerves 
included in such prodigiously little spindle-shank’d leggs. 
1807 H. JIarty.s in Sargent Life (1881) 223 O thou most 
incomprehensibly glorious Saviour 1 1W3 5 Irs. Whitney 

Faith Gartney xxvi, 247 Do we not — and most strangely 
and incomprehensibly— live two lives? 

Zncomprelieiisioil (inhpmprfhe'njan). [f. 
In- 3 + CouPBEBENSioN ; after the prec. words.] 
The fact of not comprehending or grasping with 
the mind ; want of comprehension ; failure to 
comprehend or understand. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leartt. ii. x. § 2 It is the remote stand- 
ing or placing thereof that breedeth these mazes and in- 
comprehensions. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 295 From 
our ignorance and incomprehension of the least things in 
Nature. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 50 Her perfect in- 
comprehension of evetythin^ like ceremony. 1827 Black- 
more Erema vii, Sam .. feigned pure incomprehension of 
that glance, 

Incomprelieiisive (inkpmpri'he-nsiv), a. 
[In- 3.] I. Not comprehensive. 

1 . Not understanding ; deficient in mental grasp. 

1652 W. Hartley Infant-Baptism xo To^ manifest charity 

where the object for reception of benefit is incomprehensive, 
X777 Sheridan Trip Searh. i, ii, Thou art an incomprehen- 
sive coxcomb. 1827 Blackw, XXI. 852 Like an un- 
skilful and incomprehensive general, who, heedless of the 
main breast-work of the battle, pursues his wing of victory 
b^ond limits. 

2 . Not inclusive ; not comprising all that it 
should or might. 

*774 Warton Hist Eng. Poetry Ixii. (1840) HI. 406 
A most incomprehensive and inaccurate tide. xSsx [im- 
plied in Inco.mprehensivene5s]. 

II. t 3 . Not to be comprehended or under- 
stood ; incomprehensible. Obs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) X34/2 The first are 
comprehensive, the second incomprehensive, the Soul being 
weak in the discernment thereof by reason of . . motions, 
mutations, and many other causes. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. 
Beauty ni. Poems, etc. 1789 1. 217 Within, while wisdom 
dwells replete, Incomprehensive through his sacred scat. 
i7px W. Taylor Lessing's Nathan i. (x868) 14 Methinks it 
brings us Just so much the nearer the incomprehensive First 
cause of preser^mtion. 

Hence Incompxehe’nsively adv. ; lucompre* 
lie*nsiveness (in quots. in sense 2). 

XB46 Worcester cites Perry for Ittcomprehensiveness. 
1851 I. Taylor JFrr/ri' (1852) 8x The incomprehensiveness 
of the aspect under which it took its view of human nature. 
a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton (O.), These are received only upon 
trust, as incomprehensively revealed facts. 

t Incomprenable, a- Obs. [a. OF. incom- 
prenabU incomprehensible, f. in- (In- 3) + com- 
prenable understandable, f. comprendre to com- 
prehend, understand.] = Incompbehensible. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) n. xviit. 132 
Hyerand incomprenable mater [orlg. T. plus haulie et in- 
eotuprenahle matiere\ as these the whiche foloweth. Ibid. 
IV. xxix. 333 Than comeih. .so grete and so incomprenable 
batayll of dyscease, of sorowe, and of fere. 

Incompressibility (in^mpresibi-lTti). [f. 
next; see-llY: cf. F. incompressibiliU (1755 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being incompres- 
sible. 

x 730'6 in Bailev (folio). 1740 Cheyne Regimen 5 Water 
has its Incompressibility. ^1790 Imison Sck. Art I. 149 
The incompressibility of water, proved by the Florentine 
experiment. 18x8 Leigh's Nnv Piet, Lend. 3x2 The longi- 
tudinal incompressibility of timber. 

Incompressible (ink/mpre-sib'l), a. [f.lN-3 
+ CosirBES-sliiLE : cf. F. incompressible (Furctiirc, 
1690).] That cannot be compressed or squeezed 
into smaller compass ; inc.ipablc of compression. 

'73®-* in Bailct (folioi. a J743 Cur.v.sE (J.), Hardness is 
the reason svhy water is incompressible, when the air lodged 
in jl is exhausted. 1782 A. JIosro Anat. 125 Tlie middle 
fluid part is incompressible. 1858 Laroser Hand-bk.Nat. 
Phil.y Hydrost. etc. iii. 46 Liquids in genera! are treated in 
lijalrostatics as incompressible bodies. 1876 tr. Wagners 
Gen, Pathol. 15S ITjc Drain is quite incompressible. 

(In quot. iS2.i - irrepressible.) 

1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVI. 129 That higher 
class of writers whose popul.arity (is) incoraprcsstble within 
the ^nly limits of one country. 1824 Examiner ^yo/i 
His incomprc.ssible mental independence subjected him to 
the rancorous,. calumny of those who knew him noL 
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Hence IncoiLj5re*sslblcness (Bailey, folio, 1 730). 
+ IziCO*21ipty Obs. [ad. L. itJCom{f)t-us un- 
adorned, roughj'f. in- (In- 3 ) -j- comftns combed, 
dressed, neat,CoMPT.] Void of neatness ; inelegant. 
Hence f Inco'mpiness, inelegance. . 

1631 Sir J. Doderidge Eng, Lawyer 52 \Vhat horrid 
and incompt words hath Logicke and Philosophy endured. 
1658 Bro.mhalx. Treat, Specters i. 2 His beard incompt and 
squalid, and his hair disorderly hanging down. ^ 1659 
O. Walker Instruct, Oratory '■51 Metaphors ; without 
which the speech shews incompt add naked. . 1^9 Boyle 
Contn. NezoExp. 11. Pref. (X682) 7 There is no need of any 
farther apology, to excuse the incompthess of the style. 

Incoznpnta'ble (mk^mpiz7*tabu, inkp-mpi«- 
tab’l), a, [f. In- 3 + Computable <z.] .That cannot 
be computed or reckoned; incalculable: - 

1606 Earl Northampton in True Perfect Relat. 
Hhija, These iw’o Lordcs are in one Regiment incompu- 
tible. 1630 J. Lane Cent. S^rls T. (Chaucer Soc.) igg note, 
Thincomputible summes of thelre expense. 1655 Ref 
Comurw. Bees 19 An incomputable sum of money. 2^92 
Paley Nat Tkeol. xx. (X819) 314 The variety of the seed-^ 
vessels is incomputable. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nnrt, viil. 
(x86i) 215 At some incomputaole distance of time, 
tluconcealabley a. Obs, ran-K [In- 3 .] 
That cannot.be concealed, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.wx, x. 359 The inconceale- 
able imperfections of our selves., will hourely prompt us our 
corruptions, and lowdly^tel! us we are the sons of earth. 

Inconceivability (inkpnsFvabi'lIti). [f. next: 
see -ITT.] The quality or condition of being in- 
conceivable ; inconceivableness. 

1847-8 H. hfiLLER /^Vrr/ Itnpr. xsdi. (1857) 302 Exactly 
the same degree of inconceivability attaches to * the years 
of the Eternal 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton iv. (1872) 63 
The inconceivability and consequent unknosvability of the 
Unconditioned. 2882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 405 The incon- 
ceivability of a popular revolution [in Russia]. 

b. An instance of this; something that is incon- 
ceivable. 

1843 Mill Logic iii. v. § 0 (1856) 1. 389 The action of mind 
upon matter, .has appeared to some thinkers to be itself the 
grand inconceivability. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Tk. «$• 
Nat. 219 The three points where Mr. Spencer's theory falls 
foul of inconceivabilities. 286^ Masson Brit, Philos. 
305 He has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceiv- 
ability, a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inconceivable (inkpnsrvab’l), a. {sb^ Also 
S -ceiveable. [f. In - 3 + Conceivable. Cf. F. 
inconcevable (1617 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be conceived or realized in the 
imagination; unthinkable, unimaginable, incredi- 
ble. Often with exaggerative force for * hardly 
credible * incalculable’, ‘ extraordinary’, of things 
which transcend common experience. 

^ a 2631 Donne in Select, (1840) 247 The inexpressible and 
inconceivable love of Christ. 2646 H. Lawrence Comm, 
34 With an inconceivable dexterity and quicknes. 
2722 Bellamy Th, Trinity Introd. 3 There can be but one 
God, and . . his Perfections are both infinite and inconceiv- 
able. 1748 Anson's Voy, ill. ii. 310* There w'ere inconceiv- 
able quantities of coco-nuts. 2B22 Imison Sc. «5* Art 1 , 222 
Light appears to move with a velocity that is truly incon- 
ceivable. 2853 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1876) II. 1. iv. 
229 One thing is inconceivable, — that the Turks should, as 
an existing nation, accept of modern civilization. 

2 . spec. As a philosophical term. 

The following distinctions in meaning, though disputed 
by some, are generally recognized : (a) Opposed to the 
fundamental laws of thought, self-contradictory, involving 
a contradiction in terms, {b) Repugnant to recognized 
axioms or established^ laws of nature, (c) Involving the 
dissolution of ideas w’hich have become inseparably linked 
in the human mind, {d) Involving a combination of 
facts, which renders a proposition incredible to the ordinaty 
mind. (<) Incapable of being represented by a mental 
image. 

1655 H, More Antid, Ath. 1, iii. xo What is Inconceivable 
or contradictioiw, is nothing at all to us. 2754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759) I. iii 1^6 The Objection represents a Mystery 
as a Thing inconceivable.. irrcconcileable to.. Reason. 2785 
Rrid Intell, Po^vers 11. xiv. (1803) I. 305 Power without 
substance is inconceivcable. x829Sir W. HamiltonZ>wcw«., 
Philos. Unconditioned (1852) 12 The Unconditioned is in- 
cognisable and inconceivable, 2865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 
vi. (1872) 86 The first meaning of Inconceivable is, that of 
which the mind cannot form to itself any representation , . 
the first and most proper meaning. Jmd. 90 This extends 
the term inconceivable to everj' combination of facts which 
..appears incredible. It was in this sense that the Antipodes 
were inconceivable. Ibid. 93 He [Hamilton] gives to the 
term a third sense. *Wc conceive a thing only as we think 
it within or under something else* .. "ITie inconceivable in 
this third sense, is simply the inexplicable. 187a H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) II. vii. xi. § 427 Let me here define 
what I mean by Jnconccivable, as distinguished from in- 
credible or unbellerable. An inconceivable proposition is 
one of which the terms cannot by any effort be brought 
before consciousness in that relation which the proposition 
asserts between them. 2875 Iowett Plato (cd. a) IV, 271 
Even these inconceivable qualities of space, .may be made 
the subject of reasoning. 

B. as sb, A thing or quality that cannot be con- 
ceived. 

1706 Watts Horx Lvr. 1. 56 Nothing’s found in thee But 
boundless inconceivabfes. And s*ast eternity! 2836-7 Sib 
W. Hamilton Metapk, xxxviii. (1859) II. 373 They con- 
found together these exclusive inconceirabJc-s into a single 
notion. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 63 Inconceivables 
are incessantly becoming Conceis'ables as our experience 
becomes enlarged. 

Inconceiva'bleness (ink^nsr-vab’lnes). [f. 

prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being inconceivable. 


2661 Glan\tll Van. Dogm. vt, 57 Wee need go no 
further for an evidence of its inconceivablenessi 2^^ 
Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii. § 6 Men. .who because of the m- 
conceivablencss of something they find in one, throw them- 
selves violently into the contrarj' hypothesis, a 2740 
ABERNETHvin RcicTs lutcll. Powers iv. iii. (1803) H. 63 
The measure of impossibility to us is inconceivableness, that 
of which we can have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, 
it appears to be nothing. 2872 H. Spencer Psychol. 
(ed. 2) II. § 426 The inconceivableness of its negation is that 
which shows a cognition to possess the highest rank. 

Inconceivably (ink/nsryabli), adv, [f. as 
prec. -h -LY-.] In an inconceivable manner or 
degree. Often exaggerative for * extraordinarily *, 
* extremely * very highly *. ' 

X65X Baxter Inf. Bapt. 55 The Church of Christ is not in 
a worse condition now ,, but inconceivably better. 27x1 
Steei^ Sped. No. 167 f 3 The ill Consequence of these 
Reveries is inconceiveably great. 2748 Johnson Vision 
Theodore T 6 Amazed to find it without foundation, and 
placed inconceivably in emptiness and darkness. 2750 — 
Rambler No. 41 p 13 'I'hough its actual existence be incon- 
ceivably short. 2866 J, Martineau Ess. 1. 19 The book is 
inconceivably absurd. 

+ Inconoe-ptible, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] = 

' Inconceivable. 

^y2677 Hale Prim, Grig. Man. 86 It is inconceptible how 
arty such man that hath stood the shock of an eternal dura- 
tion\-should after be corrupted or altered. Ibid. 289 As it 
is uu^rly impossible that mankind should be without a 
beginnifi'ff» so it is utterly inconceptible that he should have 
any other^original but this. 

tlncon ce’ption. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Want 
of conception or understanding. 

2762 Bp, Hilk^sley in Richardson's Corr, (1804) V, 153 
As to the ladies, s^they may be allowed to understand no 
harm in what they\read : but our sex, I doubt, have no 
pretensions to such ay>lea of inconception. 

tInconce’rnec3i Obs. rare-^, [In- 3 .] 
Unconcerned. Hencb: t InconceTnedly adv. ; 
f lucoiice'rxiedness. \ 

2688 Ess. Magistracy in Hlarl, Misc. I. 7 The parting 
with it tamely would argue thV. greatest stupidity and in- 
concernedness. 2695 J. Sage '^prticle Wks. 2844 I. 239 
They inconcernedly quitted their j.iretensions. 

tlnconce’rnxng, a. Ob's\. rare, [f. In -3 + 
CoNOEBNiNo ppl. a.] That doq’S not concern one, 
that does not matter; unimportioit. 

2642_ Fuller Holp ^ *5’/. 11. ix. 8(6 He is carefull not 

to entitle violence m indifferent and incf oncerning matters 
to be^ zeal. 2650 Baxter Saints' R. i. (1662) 136 'rhjs 
Conviction is not met by meer .A^umentalMon, as a man is 
convinced of some inconcerning Consequeni‘ce by dispute. 

t Xnconce'rniuent. Obs. rare [f. 1 n- 3 
+ CoNCEENSiENT.] The fact of not*, being con- 
cerned or affected. \ 

1671 True bionconf. Pref., To contradict his( asserting ol 
Religious inconcernment in these matters. 
t Inconci’liable, a. Obs. rare. AlsoV-oilablo, 
-oileable. [f. In- 3 + Conciuable a. Qf. F. in- 
conciliable (1752 in Diet. Trlvottx).'\ Intcapable 
of being conciliated or reconciled ; irreconej liable. 

2643 Milton i.xiv, To kindle one ano'.lther, noi 

with the fire of love, but with a haired inconcileablie. 2661 
R. L’Estrange State Divinity 38 Their Principles', are In- 
conciliable, save by the stronger malice they bear. * to th« 
Government then to each other. 2694 — /vrWer xlvS (1714' 
59 An Alliance among those that Nature her self has o-’.ivided 
by an Inconciiable disagrecmcnL ' | 

t Xnconci’nn, -e, a, Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + ‘j,Con- 
ciNNE, Cf. L. inconcinnus awkward, unpolisL'ied.] 
Not adjusted or adapted ; incongruous, \ j 
2660 H. hlonE Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 183 To omit whHat U 
very inconcinne. 2678 Cudworth Intell, Syst i. i. § x(Ki. if 
Asclepiades. .supposed all the corporeal world to be mad ’c.. 
of Dissimilar and inconcinn Moleculx, i.e. Atoms of diffe^ •cm 
Magnitude and Figures, P 

tlnconcrnnate, a. Obs. rare. Also6frrAi; 
-ite. [f In- 3 + Concinnate ppt. a.] a. AwJ k 
ward, clumsy, b. Not adapted ; unsuitable. | 

. '533 .Catii. Parr tr. Erasnt. Com. Credo 79 b, The vcrl " 
inconcinnite and unhandsome ioyninge or hangyngc togedeB 
of the speche and Oration. 1657 Tomlinson Keuou's 
495 Latter Writers .. h.ave rejected some [medicaments) as] 
inconcinnatc. 

Hence -I- Inconoi'niiatoly adv., inelegantly. 
s6a^ CocKERAM ti, Ilfauour'diy done, Iticoncitmately, bn. 
artejicially. 

Inconci’imity. Ohs. or arch. [ad. L. ituon- 
cinnitSs inelegance, impro))riL-ty, f. inconeinn-us : 
see Inconcinn and -ity.] Want of concinnily, 
congruousness, or proportion ; inelegaticc, awk- 
wardness ; impropriety, nnsuitablcness. 

'616 Bullokar, Inconcinnitie, vnaptnes : ill agreemp, 
disproportion. 1630 Prvs.nc AnlbArmin. 160 J liis^ J ext 
in respect of the inconcinnity of this phrase, and its ‘ns®n- 
gruityto the Elect, .cannot be ‘“ 'J'.'" 1 

a i6ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 396 He hath rorrected 
inconcinnity hy the glass, ana compord his 
H. More //ysl /niV- 357 So are there also 
cinnities in It. and even Historical Hefccts. ' 57 . 

Defio. Enc. Diet. .8 As . . other lit;le-nsed ' ?J' "''°- 
duced, there is at least an inconannity ‘ 

18S1 -.£•/. .Serer. CA.fed. a) ts There ;s a «rla n 
inconcinnity in the abstract /SaaiAtfer joined with the con 

"tinconci-luiOTis, tz. Obs [i.Uuucnnnn-u, 
inelegant, absurd + -ovs : cf. CoNClNNOUS.j 

Wj'l°XeTEeMSir//. rone 50 How grossly incon- 
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cinnuous must it now appear to the common reason of all 
mankind that such as take upon them to be magistrates . . 
should give the rule to all other’s consciences. 

2. Mvs. Inharmonious, contrary to the principles 
of harmony. 

Incotianr.ous discord {ot interval): a discord or dissonant 
interval v/hich cannot be used in harmony. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v. ConcinnoitSf Discords are 
distinguished into concinnous and incancinnous inter\’als. 
X760 SiiLES in Phil. Trans. LI. 716 Without one or other 
of which circumstances, the composition was held incon- 
cinnous, j8xi Rees Cyct. s.v., Inconcinnous intervals ,, 
are such as are a comma flatter or sharper than perfect. 

+ Inconclu'dency. Obs. rare-^. [f. next: 
see -ENcr.] The quality of being inconclusive; 
an instance of this, an inconclusive argument. 

1654 Hammond ..4 Anhnadv. Ignat, ii. § 1. 31 That 
learned Grammarian did never more passionately 3ouA.«v€iv 
un-o8ccret, then in this heap of inconcludencies. 

t Inconclu'deut, a. Obs. [f. Lv- 3 + Con- 

CLUDENT.] =next. 

1671 Tme Nonconf.^o Your insinuation Is General and 
inconcludent. Barrow Pope's Suprcm. (1687) 235 

The Instances alledged . . are inconcludent and invalid. 
1726 Ayuffe Parergon 4^7 An inconcludent Proof is so far 
from being good Evidence, that it renders the Matter still 
more doubtful and uncertain. 

tlnconclu’ding', a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
cluding ppl. <7.] That furnishes no ground for a 
conclusion ; inconclusive. 

a 1644 Chillincworth Senn. Ps. xlv. i § 3 Which in- 
ference of his were weak and inconcluding. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (18^9) 73 [They] made use of very frivolous and 
inconcluding arguments, a 1677 Barrow Disc. Unity 
Chnrckxn Pope’s Suprem. (1687) 316 The reasons alledged 
. .are insufficient and inconcluding. 

t Inconcln*sil}le, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
CoNCLUSiBLE.] Not capable of being concluded ,* 
endless. 

1660 S. Fisher Pusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 That 
inconclusibleControversie, and Endless Entercourse, which 
I see J, O. and others are there engaged in. 

Xncouclusioil (inkpnkh7\:53n). [f. In- 3 + 
Conclusion. Cf. It. inconcbtsiojte ‘ an vncertain- 
tie * (Florio, 1598),] The condition of reaching 
no conclusion ; an inconclusive result, an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

1847 a. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) III. 289, 
I float comfortably enough over infinite abysses of incon- 
elusion, x886 My Life as Author It .seems to 

me quite an inconclusion to give to the spirits of the dead 
..the seemingly miraculous powers exhibited. 

Inconclusive (inkfrnkljJ siv), a. [Ik- 3.] 

1. Not conclusive in argument or evidence ; that 
does not bring to an end (a doubt, dispute, or in- 
quiry) ; not decisive or convincing. 

X690 [implied in Inconclusiveness]. 1707 A, Collins 
Reply Clarke' s De/. iR.\The author of the objection to that 
argument still thinks it inconclusive, and proposes to show 
its inconclusiveness in the following papers. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 969 The experiments of Duhamel 
and Tillet are equally inconclusive. x85 S Milman Lai.Chr. 
XI. vi. (1864) VI. 108 Long and inconclusive debates took 
place on the legality of a Papal abdication. 1879 Froude 
Czsar xi. 120 When evidence is inconclusive, probability 
becomes argument. 

b. Given to inconclnsion ; undecided. 

_ 1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxi. 142 He whose mind 
is not seasonably inconclusive, and cannot bear with a 
reasonable term of suspense, will either get wrong, or get 
right more tardily by means of after-thought and correc- 
tion. 

2. Not conclusive in action ; reaching no final 
result or producing no conclusive effect. 

X84X Elphinstone Hist. Ltd. 1. 563 Even his Indian 
operations . . are so far from displaying any signs of system 
or combination, that their desultory and inconclusive nature 
would lead us to deny him a comprehensive intellect. 

Inconclu'^ivelyi [f* p^ec. + -ly 2.] in 

an inconclusive manner. 

X7SS in Johnson. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 
iii. 68 He reasons clearly and consistently, it may be in- 
conclusively. 

Inconclu’siveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being inconclusive. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvii. § 4 The weakness and 
inconclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible dis- 
course. X7S4 Edwards Freed. IVUl Concl. (ed. 4) 401 The 
inconclusiveness of the arguments he offers. x8^ Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1. 324 The beauty of the form was insufficient to 
disguise the inconclusiveness of the reasoning. 
InconclU’sivism. itonce<vd. [f. as prec. + -issr.j 
A theory or doctrine that conclusive evidence on 
metaphysical or religious questions is unattainable. 

a 1866 J. Grote C/ri7. .F/ttV£>s.Introd.(x87o)9, 1 have 

no wish to originate any school of my own, and yet have 
strongly denounced . . the writing merely to profess incon- 
clusivism and scepticism. „ 

+ Xncouco'cti <r. Obs. [f. In- 3 -t- Concoct a.] 
«ne.Kt. 

1596 Barrouch Meth. Physick vi.^ ix. (1639) 366 If the 
same unctuosity doth more abound in the yonger wood, it 
.is more inconcoct and excremenlous. Bacon Sylva 

1 838 While the Body to bee Coniicrted and Altered, is too 
strong for the Efficient .. it is (all that while) Crude and In- 
voncoct ; And the Proccssc is to be called Crudity and Incon- 
coction. 

t Xnconcoxtedf (t. Obs. [In- 3.] Not con- 
cocted; not fully digested or matured; raw, crude ; 
not softened by ripening ; unconcocted. 


ifios T/mme Quersii. r. xiii. 60 By reason of his soliditie 
and hardness mconcocted. 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
X90 They remaining crude and inconcocted in the body . . 
doe at length settle and produce morbificall affects. X646 
Sir T, Browne Pseud. £p, vi. xii. 338 Divers plants con- 
taine..an austere and inconcocted roughnesse, as Sloes, 
Medlers and Quinces. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, i. i. 
23 Better, .than when I was a Child, and had my organical 
Parts less digested and mconcocted. 

tlnconco'ctiozi. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Concoc- 
tion.] The fact or condition of being uncon- 
cocted or undigested. 

1626 H. Mason Epicure's Fast v. 42 Let Fasts be moder- 
ate; lest, .they weaken the stomacke and requiring greater 
refection afterward, they break out into crudity and incon- 
coclion. 1626 [see Inconcoct]. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
V. {1701} 255/x The end of Concoction .. Is mutation of the 
Essence, as when food is converted into flesh and blood .. 
Inconcoction is an Imperfection in the opposite passive 
qualities, proceeding from defect of heat, 
lUGOncre'te, a- Now rare. [ad. late L. incon- 
cret-us (f 320), f. in- (In- 3) + Concbetjj.] 

Not concrete; abstract; immaterial. 

a X626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1841) I. 88 There is not . . a 
more pure, simple, inconcrete procreation than that whereby 
the mind conceiveth the vrord within it. s6s9 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, xiiL (1701) 558/2 The Divine Nature, which is 
inconcrete, and, by reason of its Tenuity, cannot be touched 
nor struck. 1876 Ruskin For» Clav. Ixvh j^Tell me one 
or two of the inconcrete results of separate evolution. 

tXnconcuTcate, Obs. rare. [f. lN-2-h 
CoNCULCATE 2^.] Iratts. To inculcate persistently. 

x6io Donne Pseudo-Martyr Advt. to Rdr., An ordinary' 
Instrument of his. .had oppugned his Lordships Booke, 
and iterated and mconculcated those hts oppositions. 

tlnconcUTrent, a. Obs, rare-K [In- 3.] 
Not concurrent ; —next. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxv. 136 Retarded also by the 
inconcurrent judgements, and endeavours of them that 
drive it, 

t InconcuTrittg, a. Obs. rare--^. [In- 3.] 
Not concurring; not acting in combination to- 
wards some end. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. x6 Deriving effects 
not only from inconcurring causes, but things devoid of all 
efficiencie whatever. 

t IncouctPSS, 0 .. Obs. [ad. L. incottcussus 
unshaken, f. in- (In- 3) -i- oonatssuSf pa. pple. of 
concutere to dash together, shake violently.] « next. 

xS4a Becon Pathso. Prayer in Early Wks, (Parker Soc.) 
X44 Prayer U .. the inconcusse, unshaken, and puissant 
custody or watch of the faithfuh 1546 Buck Rich. III^ 60 
An inconcusse and great resolution. 

t Xnconcu'ssed, a. Obs. [f. asprec. + -EDl.] 
Unshaken, firm, stable. 

1432-50 Kr.Htgdert (Rolls) 1. 71 Trewely the fame of Para- 
dise hathe stonde as inconcussede by vj. ml. yeres and more. 
c 1450 tr, De Imiiatione ill. xx-wHi. 108 For so he may- 
abide oon & same inconcussyd. 1623 Cockeram, /«- 
concussed, .stable, not to be shaken. 

t Inconcu'ssible, Obs. Also -able. [a. 
obs. F. inconcussibUy f. xV/- (I n- 3) 
f. L. eonatss-f ppl. stem of conaitere to shake 
violently ; see -IBLE.] That cannot be shaken ; 
firmly fixed, stable. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ti. xili.). (Arb.) 113 As the 
roundell or Spheare is approprlat to the heauens .. the 
Triangle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water : so is 
the square for his inconcussablc stcadinesse likened to the 
earth. 1609 Bell Tkeoph. <5- Rcmig. 46 A pillar that b 
sublime, straight, inconcussible. 1715 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. Pref. 32 To this inconcussablc Maxim in our Legal 
Israel, the Sophistical Jesuit, .could say nothing at all. 
XncondenScbble (inkpndcnsabT), a. Also 
-ible. [f. In- 3 + Condensable a., which see in 
reference to the prevalent erroneous spelling -ible."} 
That cannot be condensed ; incapable of being 
made more dense or compact ; spec, incapable of 
being reduced to the liquid or solid condition. 

Elaboratory laid open 108 The tin pipe, for carrjTng 
off the incondensiblc fumes. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 85 Steam at 500 degrees of Fabrenheit would be 
equally incondcnsible with air at a range of temperature 
such as we can command below our common temperatures. 
x8a8 Webster, Incondensable. 1864 H. Sfencer Biol. I. 5 
Carbonic oxide, .is an incondensible gas. 

Hence Incondensabi’lity {erron. -ibility), the 
quality of being incondensable, 

1828 Webster, Incondensahility. 

tlncondi'CTi Obs. [f. In- 3 + Condign.] 
Unworthy, undeserving, undeser\'ed. 

c 1450 Lydg. & Burch Secrees 1532 This lady I>-st nat to 
parte the tresourys Of hir sobstaunce to iny Childhood in- 
condigne. 

Incondite (inkp'ndit), a. fad. L. tncondil-us , 
disordered, uncouth, f. in- (In- 3) + condititSy pa. , 
pple. of candle to pot together.] 

1. Consisting of parts which are ill arranged ; 
ill constmeted, ill composed ; said esp. of literary 
and artistic compositions. 

*634 Jackson Creed vii. x. 5 2 Such incondite figures, or 
confused fancies as arc thereon painted. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. (1807) 92 Now sportive youth Carol incondite 
rhythms with suiting notes. 1794 Gifford Bavicui (tSti) 48 
0 deign, To cast a glance on this incondite strain. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) IJ. xxxv. 6x9 An incondite collection 
or heap of single and tnsulaied rules. . 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs. C.'s Lett. I, 75 Plentj* of incondite stuff accordingly 
there was [in the lecture). 
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2. Unformed, crude ; without delicacy of finish ; 
rude, unpolished, unrefined. 

*539 Taverner Card. JVysed. ir. (1545) 2 a, 1 music des^Te 
you .. to pardon mj-ne incondite and grosse phrase. 1657 
Trapp Comm. Ps. cxvi. 1 An inarticulate incondite voice. 
1822-34 Good's^ Study Med. (cd. 4) I. 434 Something far 
more rude and incondite roust have preceded and paviS the 
way for it [the alphabet]. 1871 Kingsley At Last 11 . xv. 
262 The Negresses . . forgot themselves, kicked up their legs, 
shouted to the bystanders, and were altogether incondite. 

3. Rendering L. incondita qualifying vox ‘ utter- 

! ance’, and applied to interjections representing 
I mere natural utterances. 

j [1549 "LcLViBrcv. Inst. Grammaticae Cognosc., Interjectio 
I est pars oratiqnis quae sub incondita voce subito perrum- 
' pentem animi affectum demonstrat . . An interiection is 
a parte of speche whyche betokeneih a sodayne passion of 
the roynde under an unperfect voyce.] 1845 StooDart in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) I. 186/1 These variations then 
depend not on the articulation, but on the intonation ; that 
is . . on the elevation or depression of voice in pronouncing 
it : but this is not peculiar to the interjection oh t or to 
the ‘incondite’ interjections generally; for the same may 
be observed of any nouns or verbs used interjectionally. 

Hence Inco'nditely adv.y in a crude or undi- 
gested condition; in an ill-constructed form. 

1822-34 Goads Study d/e*f,(ed. 4) 1 . 141 Its [the stomach’s] 
fluids are poured forth too sparingly or too inconditely. 
1B80 F. Hall Doctor ludoctus 35 The rule here inconditely 
laid down admits, as worded, of a tedious variety of inter- 
pretations. 

tlncondi’tional, rt. Obs. rare—''-, [f. In -3 
+ Conditional.] Without qualifying or limiting 
conditions ; unconditional. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. t. iv. 13 When from th.it 
w’hich is but true in a qualified sense an inconditionall and 
absolute verity is inferred. 

Hence •f’ ZnconditionaTlty, the quality of being 
unconditional. 

3696 Lorimer Goodwiris Disc. vii. 133 To answer the 
aforesaid Sophism taken from the Inconditionality and In- 
dependency of God’s Will, 

Inconditionate (inkpndi-Janjyt), a. {sb.) [f. 
In- 3 + CoNDiTioNATE ; cf. mod.Y , incondilionno.'l 
Not subject to or limited by conditions; uncon- 
ditioned. 

2654 J. P. Tyrants fy Protectors 28 The power of Govern- 
ment .. is fiduciary, and not inconditionate. 1698 Norris 
Praci. Disc, IV. 348 The First of these Is wholely Absolute 
and Inconditionate (there being nothing required of us to 
make sin pardonable to us). 

B. sb. Phths. An entity which is uncondi- 
tioned ; a form under which the Unconditioned is 
conceived. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Philos. Unconditioned 
(1853) 15 The Conditioned is the mean between two ex- 
tremes, — two inconditjonates. iB$z Veitch Life Hamilton 
S30 I'he Unconditioned and the species, or Inconditionates 
which it contains— viz., Absolute and Infinite. 

Hence Incondl'tiouateness^ the quality of 
being unconditioned. 

3693 Beverlbv True St. GosP. Trrith (litle*p.), The In- 
conoitjonaieness of the Gospel Salvation, 
lucondticive (inkpndiw’siv), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not conducive, not tending towards an end or 
result ; unconducive. 

1B48 Tail's Mag. XV. 354 Habits arc formed inconducivc 
to good government. x8^ C. J. Smith Syn. «J- Antonyms 
s. V, Applicable, Inconducive, Inapplicable. 

Inconey ; see Inconv. 

Inco’ixfideiice. rare. [In- 3.] Want of con- 
fidence, distrust. 

3626 W. SclAter Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 165 There may be 
obserued in many, .inconfidence of at least, Timely Reuoca- 
tion. x8xi Henry ^ Isabella 1 . 215 She looked with incon- 
fidence on every one. 

t Inco’nfident, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 

1. Not confident, not trusting, distrustful. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 132 Whose project it is to 
keep us jealous and inconfident each of other. 

2. Unfaithful, untruetoatrust. (Cf. Confident 6.) 

2603 H. Crosse Vertues Cominvo. (1878) 95 He is incon- 

fideni to whom mony is deliuered vpon l^u^t to paie to an 
Other, and doth either keep it back all, or deliucr but halfe. 

tlnconfi’Iiable, Obs. rare. [In- 3.] That 

cannot be confined; iinconfinable. 

Dekker He^vs fr. Ifell Cij, The raptures of that 
fierie and inconfinable Italian spirit, a 3641 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts^ Mon. (1642) 404 Christ. .had. .transcendent, incon- 
finable power and authority. 

tInconfi*rmed, Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 

confirmed ; not become firm or strong. 

2646 Sir T. Browne /’ re;///. Ep. iv. xii. 216 In the first 
septenarie doe most die .. the infirmities that attend it are 
so many, and the body that receives them so inconfirmed. 

+ XnconfoTm, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + CoNFomr 
tf-] Not conformed to. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. itt. xi. 291 A most 
charitable and no way inconform to the will of God in 
his Word. 2663 Ciiarleton Char. Gigant. 26 Inconform to 
the Rule of the Close order. rr -i t 

XllCOIlforiXXablC (mkThfp'JmabT), a. [I.v- 3.J 

Not conformable; unconformable. 

1. Not according in form, pattern, position, or 
character (/<?). 

1612 SruRTEVANT MetalUca (i854).8i R. Define an incon- 
formablc inuention. A. An inucntion .. who^e Protoplast 
..cannot be conformed to any former inuention in me. 
i66s J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) *69 Position not much 
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inconformablc to that m our Antiquity. 1670 Famous Con- 
clave ‘wherein Clement VIII was elected 24 There was 
nothing more detestable in a man, nor inconformablc to 
a Christian, than ingratitude. ^ 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
I. II. 34 To evince the antiquity of their Rights, which are 
in many things inconformablc with the Roman. 1864 Bowen 
Logie xii. 413 So strong is our assurance of the universality 
of the principle, .that, when an anomalous or inconformablc 
instance actually arises, we seek at once for the means of 
eliminating it, or explaining It away. 

2 . Of persons: Not disposed or wont to conform; 
of incompliant disposition or practice: esp., in 
Eiig, Htsl.y Not conforming to the usages of the 
established Church. 

1633 Ames Afst, Cerem. n. 192 This calumniation con- 
cerning some inconformable suffered for a time. ^ a 1662 
He:ylin Laud (1668) 201 Two^ of the Lecturers in^that 
Diocess . . they found obstinately inconformable to the Kings 
Directions. x86i W. S. Hist. CIt. Eng. I. xvi. 5^2 

There are scarcely any inconformable or troublesome minis- 
ters noted in this report. 

'h XnconfoTniist. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Confok- 
MiST.] One who does not conform in matters 
religious or ecclesiastical ; Nonconformist. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. ii. 196 The InConformists are by 
him tossed (as it were) in a blancket. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separ. (1849) 198, I will here lay down some few syllogisms, 
entirely made up between the Inconformists and Con- 
formists. 1658 Manton Exp. ytide vers. 22-3 The late 
bishops' courts were chiefly bent against the godly ; a 
drunkard and an adulterer found more favour than a goodly 
inconformist. 

Xnconforztiity (inkpnfp-jmTti). [f. In- 3 + 
Conformity.] Want of conformity. 

1 . Want of correspondence in form or manner; 
want of agreement in character ; dissimilarity ; 
want of conformity to {'Yunto') or with a pattern. 

1625 Bacon Ess.^ Innervations (Arb.) 527 New Things 
peece not so well ; But though they helpe by their vtility, 
yet they trouble by their Inconformity. iWi R. L’Estrance 
Interest Mistaken 65 We find an Inconformity of Practise 
to Profession. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 205 The 
Dissimilitude or Inconformity betwixt Stone-Heng and the 
Monuments in .. Denmark, yjxx Strype Parker 1573 
(R.), Neither did he, I believe, ever endeavour for it, 
knowing his own jneonformity, ^ 1890 J. Martineau Seat 
Author. Relig. v. i. 593 The chief difference . . lies in the 
conformity or inconformity of the seeming fact with ex- 
pectations. 

2 . Refusal or omission to conform to some rule, 
standard, or fashion; want of conformity w//?: a 
guide or pattern. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv. § x (abridging Cartwright, 
who, however, has not the wordl Utter inconformity therefore 
with the church of Rome in these things, is the best and 
surest policie which the Church can vse. 1597 — E. P. v. 
Ixxxi. § Tx It being better that the Church should want 
altogether the benefit of such mens labours, than indure 
the misebiefe of their inconformitle to good Lawes. x6sx 
Hobbes Leviatk. i. xv. 74 Conformity or Inconformiiy of 
Manners to Reason. x68i Manton Serm. Ps. cxbc. 80 Wks. 
x 872 VII. 346 God,.taketh notice of our conformity and 
inconformity to his will. 

3 . sfuc. Want of conformity in worship ; refusal 
to conform to the religious worship or ecclesiastical 
polity established or publicly recognized ; = Non- 
conformity. 

1633 Laud IVks. (1853) V. 320 His lordship certifies that he 
hath suspended a lecturer for his inconformity. 1644 Bp. 
St. Asaph Let. to Laud in Hist. Noncon^. Wales (1S61) 10 
They were not any where troubled with Inconformit)’, 
1667 J. Corbet DiVr. Relig. Eng. 23 As for the Ministers 
of this Perswasion, some have called them Fools for their 
Inconformity. 1824 Southey ^C/x. (X841) 447 Incon- 
formity had become well nigh general. x86x W, S. Perry 
Hist. Ch. Eng. I. xiv. 510 Wc mi^ht almost imagine that .. 
there \vas scarce any disaffection, inconformity, or difference 
of opinion prev.alent. 

b. An instance of this ; a practice not in con- 
formity with the recognized form of religion. 

a 1662 Hevlin Laud i. (x668) 124 All Calvinians are not 
to be counted as Puritans also; whose practices many of 
them abhor, and whose inconformilics they detest. 

Inconfased (ink-f/nfi^-zd), a. [f. In- 3 + con- 
fused ; after L. iucottfus-its.l Not confused ; 
free from confusion or mixture of the elements or 
essential parts. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 All the curious Diuersitie of 
Articulate Sounds, of the Voice of Man, or Birds, will enter 
at a small Cranny, Inconfused.^ 1647 Herrick 
To Col (1869) 413 God’s undivided, One in Persons Three, 
And Three in, inconfused Unity. x66o Stanley Hist. 
Philos. IX. {1701) 385/2 The Diaslematick .. manifests the 
mutation which is in all its pans which is inconfused and 
divided and disjoined. 

Hence Iuconfu*scdly adv. 

1832 Br. Forbes Nicene Cr. 203 The union of the two 
natures in Jesus Christ has taken place, neither by disorder. . 
nor by confusion .. but by .synthesis; or personally,. .im- 
mutably, inconfusedly, unalterably, inherently, inseparably, 
in two perfect natures in one person. 

+ Inconfa'sible, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. iti- 
(onfusibilis (Vulgate), f. m* (In- 3 ) 4- confusihilis 
Conturidlr. So F. ineonfusthle (i5lh c. in 
Godef.).] Incapable of being confnscd. 

1565 CALniiLi. Ans:v. Treat. Crosse (P.arker Soc.^ 140 He 
hath confounded, by confusion most wicked, that uniting 
and knitting together of the two natures, which arc incon- ! 
fusible, and in themselves distinct. *652 Bfniowfs Theoph. 
Ded. 22 ITic lmm.aculaie Earth of the Humanity, Insepar- j 
able, Inconfusible, Inconvertible. i 


*t*Xncoiifti*sioii> Obs. rare'~^, [f. In- 3 + 
Confusion, after L. inconfus-us.'] Absence of 
confusion ; the condition of being unconfused. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 224 The Cause of the Confusion in 
Sounds and the Inconfusion In Species Visible ; is, For that 
the Sight worketh in Right Lines, and maketh seuerall 
Cones. 

t Xnconfii'table, a. Ohs. rare—^. [Lv- 3 .] 
Not confutable; not to be confuted. 

1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 84 To which Malice and Slander 
he returned this Inconfutahle Answer. 

Hence •f* Inconfu’tably adv., in a 3vay not to be 
confuted. 

1664 Jer. TA\a.OR Dissuas. PoPery i. § i. (1686) 6 The 
writings of the fathers were .. full of proper opinions and 
such variety of sayings, that both sides eternally and incon- 
futably shall bring sayings for themselves respectively. 

Xncongealable (inkpnd^rlabT), a. ? Ohs. Also 
incongelable. [f. In- 3 + Congealable : cf. F. 
incongelahh (Cotgr. 1611).] Incapable of being 
congealed, 

1623 CocKERAM, Incongealahle^ not to be frozen. 1665 
Boyle Exper. Hist. ColdWu Wks. 1772 II. 517 This train 
oil. .swimming upon the surface of the water, and being 
incongeajable by the cold, protects the subjacent water from 
the freezing violence of the cold. 

Hence Incong'eaTableness. 

X727 in Bailey vol. II ; also in some mod. Diets. 

t Xnconge'nerous, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not of 
the same kind ; the opposite of Congenerous i. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Prrtrrf. Ep. ii. Hi. 69 Certaine it is .. 
that the Loadstone will not attract even steele it selfe that 
is candent, much lesse the incongenerous body of glasse 
being fired. 

Xncougenial (inkpnd^pnial), a. [In- 3.] Not 
congenial ; uncongenial. Hence Xncong^e&ia'lity. 

X797 Haighton in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 184 The im- 
pression which these experiments at first made on my mind, 
was , . not altogether incongental to my wish. 1847 A. 
Bennie Disc, 42 A sphere of usefulness that was by no means 
incongenial to his tastes. 1864 Webster, Incongeniality. 

+ XnCO’ligrue, a. Ohs. Also 5-6 -gru. [a. 
F. incongrti, -gnte (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
incongru-us', see Incongruous.] *= Incongruou.s. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. 11. (1495) 27 Yf the 
nominatyf caas & the verbe discord in person and In 
nombre, thenne the reason is incongrue. 1490 Caxton Henv 
to Die 18 It oughte not to seme to none incongrue ne 
meruellous. CX560 Phylogamus in Skeltods JVks. (1862) 
I. p. cxxxii, Thou wrytest thynges dyffuse, Incongrue and 
confuse, Obfuscate and obtuse. 1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 3 § 2 
No Fine. .shall be re versed., by any Writ of £rror, forfalse 
or incongrue Latin. 

Hence + Inco’ngxuly adv. Obs., incongruously. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 74/2 [In)congruly; (Lat.) incongrue. 

Incong^rueuce (inkp*ggr«iens). [ad. L. in- 
congrtuniia (Tertullian), f. incongnient-evi In- 
congruent ; see -ence.J Want of congruence ; 
disagreement, incongruity. 

x6to Healey J"/. Aug. Citie o/Godgoo Wberefore there 
shalbe no cause of dislike through incongruence of parts, 
rt 1691 Boyle Hist. Fluidity xix. Wks, 1772 I. 391 The 
humidity of a body . .depends chiefly upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor in 
reference to the pore.s of those particular bodies, that it 
touches. 184s Blackw. Mag. LVII. 381 This, not W'ilh 
any incongruence or disharmony. 1885 R. Bridges Nero 
I. ii, Foreseeing how The incongruence of time and place, 
the audience Of drunken sots would turn my best to worst. 

XncO'UgTTiency. ? Obs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] =prec, 

1604 Oawdrev Table Alph..Incongrstenciei\isx\\.edSi%xe.^ 
ment. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii. 166 This is the first 
argument against the reciprocal production of mountains 
and the sea, their incongruenej' or disproportion. 

Xncon^uent (inkp-ggrx/|ent), a. [ad. L. in- 
eongnient-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + cougntcnl cm Con- 
gruent.] Not congruent; disagreeing, unsuitable, 
incongruous. 

XS31 Elyot Gov. 1. xiii, It shall nat be incongruent to our 
mater to shewe what profile may be taken by the diligent 
reding of auncient poetes, 1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. 
Soc.) 21 , 1 bought them of a penurious cordw’ainer, and they 
arc the most incongruent that e’er I w.are. 1655 Eulkes 
Meteors Observ. 172 Lead is an incongruent and malignant 
Metal to all others. X772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 
265 A harsh jarring of incongruent principles. rrz8d4 
Hawthorne Amer, Note-Bks. (1879) II. 168 Things most 
incongruent to his hereditary stomach. 1893 H. Walker 
3 Cent. Scot. Lit, I. 1. 8 There is the additional improb- 
ability of incongruent circumstances. 

Xnco’ngmently, tr/Ai. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
an incongruent manner ; incongruously. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. jpa, Oftentimes of this fashion 
erreth Philinus incongniently and without reson. 1632 
Massinger & Field What fouler object 
in the world, than to see a young, fair, handsome beauty 
unhandsomely dighted, and incongniently accoutred ? 

Xncongrnity (inkpn|gr/ 7 *iti). [ad, mcd.L. in- 
cosigruilds, f. in- (In- 3 ) + eongj'nilds Congruity : 
cf. F. incongntilP (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) perh. the 
immediate source.] I'hc quality, condition, or fact 
of being incongruous; an instance of this. 

1 . Disagreement in character or qualities ; want 
of .accordance or harmony; discrepancy, inconsist- 
ency. (Now often with some colour of sense 2.) 

16x2^ Ld. KociirsTER in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. n. IIJ. 229 j 
Dial incongruity betwixt your Highnes age and hirs is one I 
inconvenience which neither syde can help. 2664 Power ! 


iKcoisraBTroTis, 

Exp. Philos, 11. 149 We have tried Oyl and Water, and no 
Jlotion at all was perceived, for the same reason of incon- 
gruity. 1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. i. 269 Never was 
there such Incongruity and Nonconformity in their fumi- 
ture. x704 _F. Fuller Med.^ Gysnn. (1711) 251, I have 
often . . admir’d the Incongruity of the Circumstances of 
Humane Life. 2807 Rees Cycl. s.v. Congruity, Incon- 
gruity denotes an unfitness of their .surfaces for joining 
together. Thus quicksilver will unite with gold .. but will 
roll off from wood. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxvii, The 
quaint incongruity of the priestly and the lay elements in 
his speech. 

b. (with //.) An instance or point of disagree- 
ment ; a discrepancy, an inconsistency. 

^ i6ra HzAi-zv Epictetus' Man. Ep. Ded., In extenuation 
of so many incongruities, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) II, II2 We ought to believe it well and wisely 
done, whatever incongruities may appear in it. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 43 There we find no contra- 
dictions, no incongruities, but all is harmony. 1868 Bain 
Ment. if Mor. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 3x5 The most commonly 
assigned cause of the Ludicrous is Incongruity; but ail 
incongruities are not ludicrous. 

2 . Want of accordance with what is reasonable 
or fitting; nnsnitableness, inappropriateness, ab- 
surdity. 

X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xx. § 9 As if they who abolish 
legends could not without incongruitie reteine. .Homilies. 
x66o H. "itiosiZ Myst.Godl. vi. ii. aiSToshefv there is no 
incongruity nor inconvenience in it. X696 Phillips (cd. 5), 
. . Figuratively said of Faults committed 
against Civility, against Decency, and the received Customs 
of the World. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 92 p i Without 
incongruity., we cannot speak of geomelrical beauty. 2875 
Jowett Plato {td. 2) IV. 130 He felt no incongruity in the 
veteran . . correcting the youthful Socrates. 2877 Black 
Green Past, xxiv, She thought it arose from a sarcastic 
appreciation of the incongruity of his presence there. 

b. (with/ 4 ) An instance of such disagreement ; 
an inappropriate matter; an absurdity. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. 333 How great, 
gross, and foul an incongruity it is to pour out ourselves 
into sin .. when wc go forth to correct sin. 2663 GkRBICR 
Counsel i The incongruities committed by many under- 
takers of Buildings. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, The 
only Expedient I know., is to lay hold of some incongruity 
he has uttered. 2882 A. Macfarlanr Consanguin. 16 
There was an incongruity in using the two phrases as 
equivalent. 

0. Want of haimony of parts or elements ; want 
of self-consistency; incoherence. Also (with pi.) 
something incoherent or not self-consistent. 

a 2532 Remedie o/Love 2 This werke who so shal see or 
rede Of any incon^^ruilie doe me not impeche. <2x653 
Gouge Comm. Heb. ii. 10 In this there is no great incon- 
gruity. 2729 Butler Sertn. Sel/-deceit 1874 II. 122 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, and seeming incon- 
sistency of character. 2823 Scott 'Pevertl xxxii, Had 
Julian been inclined for mirth, . .he must have smiled at the 
incongruity of the clerk’s apparel. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm, viii. 179 The whole stoty is one grand incongruity; 
a splendid illusion. 

+ 4 . Gram. Violation of the rules of concord; 
grammaticalincorrectness; solecism. Ohs. 

x573“3o Baret A tv. I 97 Incongruitie, jti/orifwiwj. 2589 
PuTTENHAM Eug. Pocsie lit. xxi. (Arb.) 256 Some maner of 
speaches. .are cuer vndecent, namelybarbarousne.sse, incon- 
gruitie, ill disposition. Ibid. xxii. 258 Your next intollerable 
vice is solecismus or incongruitie. .that is by misusing the 
Grammatical! rules to be obserued in cases, genders, tenses, 
and such like. x6is )Brinsi.eyZw</. Lit. xv. (1627) 199 , 1 have 
found my schollers to misse most in these. . . Incongruity in 
their concords. 

Jneongrnons (ink/?-(jgr«,9s), a. [f. L. inecn- 
grtt-zts (f. in-f In- 3 + congrn-us : see Congruous) 
+ -ous.] Not congruous; the opposite of con- 
gruous. 

1 . Disagreeing in character or qualities; not cor- 
responding; out of keeping; disaccordant, incon- 
sistent, inharmonious, unsnited. Const, with, to. 

(Often with mixture of sense 2, stress being laid upon 
the Inappropriateness or absurdity resulting from the want 
of correspondence.) 

2612 CoTCR., Incongrue, incongruous, vnagreeing. 2645 
Milton Tetraeh. Wks. (1847) 184/2 All the ecclesiastical 
glue the liturgy or laymen can compound, is not able to 
soderup two such incongruous natures into the one flc'ih of 
a true beseeming marriage. 1666 Boylf. Orig. Forntes 4 
Quat. (1667) 5 If Shape were incongruous to that of the 
cavity of the ixick, it would be unfit 10 be used .is a Key. 
269s Humfrey Mediocria 53 This is a Scheme I look on as 
incongruous with free reason. 17x7 Bullock If'om. a 
Riddle I. i. 8 O Stupidity unparalleled, incongruous to all 
sense and breeding ! 1787 G. White Sellorne i. 3 The cart 
way of the village divides . . two very incongruous soils. 
2822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. nr. (1871) 191 
Here are two new measures of capacity altogether incon- 
gruous to the new system. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Dot. 
203 The number of .stamens is incongruous with the lobes of 
the corolla. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xii, 'J here entered 
a figure strangely incongruous with the current of their 
thoughts. 

2 . Disagreeing or inconsistent with the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case, or with what 
is re,Tsonab]e or becoming; unbecoming, iinbuii- 
able, inappropriate, absurd, out of place. 

2623 CocKERAM, Incongruous, absurd, disagreeable. 1630 
IpKH'n’nv. Anii-Armin. 273 Tliis . . i< no such incongruous 
ridiculous noucH distinction. 1664 H. More Myst. 
xxii. £5 As if a man should be acquitted and yet punished 
for the same crime, at the same Court, then which nothing 
is more foolish or incongruous. 1719 Dr. roi'. Crtttaeit. 1, 

I have since often obsersxd, howinrongruous and irrational 
the common 'I’cmper of .Mankind is. 279* BuRKi: Let. to 
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StrH. LnngTtshe Wks. 1842 1 . 548 It would be incongruous 
and absurd, to have the head of the church of one faith, and 
the members of another. *804 J. Grahame Sabbath 267 
Most miserable, most incongruous wretch 1 Darest thou 
spurn thy life, the boon of God?^ 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lend. 106 The effect was slightly incongruous. 

3 . Having parts or elements not agreeing with 
each other; involving inconsistency or disagree- 
ment ; not self-consistent ; incoherent. 

1658 T. Wall Ckarac. Eneniies Ck. 43^ Their confused 
and incongruous intermixture of the different parts of 
prayer. 1788 H. Walpole in Wal^oliana^ Fr. Philos. 50 
Surely of all human characters a fanatic philosopher is the 
most incongruous, and of course the most truly ludicrous. 
x88o L. Stephen Pope v, 135 The consequent alterations 
make the hero of the poem a thoroughly incongruous figure. 

t 4 . Gram. Violating the rales of concord; 
grammatically incorrect. Obs, 

1616 Bullokar, Incongruous^ against rule of Grammar. 
1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xv. v. (1701) 526 It is incon- • 
gruous to s.ty z’os antas, vos legisy that Is you lovesf, you 
readesit speaking to One. 

fS. Geom. Not coinciding when superposed. 

1656 tr. Hobbes'" Elem. Philos. (1839)^ 180 Of crooked 
magnitudes, some are congruous, that is, are coincident 
when they are applied to one other ; others are incongruous. 

6. Theory of Numbers. Of two numbers: Not 
congruent; giving different remainders when di- 
vided by the modulus : see Congruent 5. 

1864 Webster, Incongruous Numbers. 

InCO'ngmO'U.sly, [f. prec. + -LT 2 .j Jn 

an incongruous manner; inconsistently; inappro- 
priately ; incoherently. 

1641 Clarendon Ess.y Tracts (1727) 228 The excellency of 
those pious fathers have intitled tnat age, how incong^u* 
ously soever, to be looked upon as the primitive time. J744 
Berkeley Siris § 278 Nature . . may not improperly and 
incongruously be styled the life 01 the world, 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 715 There was a low muttering 
delirium, in which the patient spoke incongruously,^ 1847 
Disraeli Tancred n. xiv, Never were men more incon- 
gruously grouped. *884 Law Times LXXVIII. 77/2 It 
shows incongruously beside the more prosaic business of the 
law. 

fb. Gram. With violation of concord, ungram- 
matically. Obs. 

tfx64s Howell Lett. (1650), I, 382 They speak of some 
towns called the Lacones. which retain yet, and vulgarly 
speak the old Greek, but incongruously, a 1684 Knatch- 
BULL Annoi, Tr, (T.) Saying, that Luke .« writ incon* 
gruously; when, in truth, he is acknowledged by all ex- 
positors too knowing in the Greek to commit such a 
solecism. 

+ c. Geom, So as not to coincide, Obs. 

X656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 If they be in- 
congruously applied^ they will, as all other crooked lines, 
touch one another, .in one point only. 

Xnco'ngrtio'asness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incongruous ; incongruity. 

1727 in Bailey vo!. II. 1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 
688/x There is {in dreamsl a complete incongruousness in 
the thoughts and images which pass through our minds, 
1869 Seeley Led. ^ Ess. i. 18 It was a revolution which 
struck with incongruousness, .the very instinctive impulses 
of men. 

Inconie : see Incont. 

t Ineonje'ctable, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 -f L. con- 
jeetd-re to conjecture, guess (see Conject) + -able.] 
Used to render Gr. dv€iKa<rTOs * unattainable by 
conjecture, immense' (Liddell & Scott). 

16^ Holland Amin. Marcell. xvii. iv. 85 Apollo power- 
ful, Lord and Patron mconiectable of the Diademes [Kvpio? 
SiaST^fiaros aveUatTrozl, unto whom the Ixird of jEgypt hath 
set up statues in this kingdome. 

XncozLjoinable (inkpnd.^oi’nab’l),^!. (j< 5 .) rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Conjoin v. + -able.] Tliat cannot be 
conjoined : in quot. as sb. 

1844 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. App. 328 The Principle 
of Inconjoinables (i.e. What cannot he thought as with and 
beside each other, cannot exist with and beside each other). 

+ Inco'njtigated, a. Obs. [In-s.] Not 

coupled or paired : cf. Conjugation 4. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 112 Galene rehearseth 
besides all these aNerue inconlugated, or bauyng no fellow. 

Inoonjunct (inkfhdju-qkt), a. Obs. [In- 3 .] 
Not in conjunction ; spec, in Aslrol., said of two 
planets or their positions when they are so placed 
that neither affects the operation of the other; 

‘ when a planet, house, or sign has no aspect or 
familiarity with another’ (Wilson Did. Astral., 
1819). (Cf. Aspect sb. 4.) 

1603 Sir C, Heydon Jud. Astral, xxi. 469 All the rest 
beeing inconiunct, and out of famil:.Tritie, and therefore 
without operation. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xix. 109 These 
are called Signes inconjunct, or such as if a Planet be in one 
of them, he cannot have any aspect to another in the Signe 
underneath. 28x9 J. Wilson Compi. Diet. Astral. loi The 
ancient opinion was, that a planet, being five signs distant 
from any moderator or significator, was inconjunct, and had 
no effect on it whatever. - .The semlsextUe was likewise 
considered as an inconjunct position. Ibid. 277 Houses also 
are inconjunct ; as the ast with the 2d, 6th, 8th, and 12th. 
Xnconiie'cted, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not con- 
nected ; unconnected ; disconnected. Hence In- 
conae'ctedncss, 

J 74 * Warburtok Pope's Ess. Man i. 43 The best system 
cannot but be such a one as hath no mconnccted void ; 
such a one in which there is a perfect coherence and 
gradual subordination in all its parts. 17.. Hurd £■/*/. 
iFrit. (R.), To treat a number of inconnecled and quite 


different subjects in the same measure. x8Bo Victorian 
Rev. Dec. 196 In .spite of the proverbial inconnectedness of 
the subject matter (of a Dictionary], 
i* Xuconne’zedljry Obs.rare^^. [f. In -3 
+ CoNNEXED ppl, a. T -LT - : cf. L. inconnextts un- 
connected.] Jn an unconnected way ; without 
connexion, 

1646 Sir T. Browkc Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 201 Ascribing 
hereto’ as a cause what perhaps but casually or inconexedly 
succeeded. 

luconuesioil, -ection (inkpne'kjsn). ? Obs. 
[In- 3 : cf. L. inconnex-ns : see prec.J Want of 
connexion ; unconnectedness. 

1620 Bp, Halt. Hon. Afar. Clergy t. | 3 Neither need 
wee any better or other proofe of the inconnexion of this 
vow with holy orders. 1678 Phillips (cd. 4), Jnconnexion 
. . In Rhetorick it is the same as the figure Asyntheton. 
1697 Collier Imtnor. Stage iv. § 3 {1730) 150 This strange- 
ness_ of Persons, distinct Company, and Inconnexion of 
Affairs. 2755 Johnson Hist. Eng. Lang. T 4 Their speech 
. , must have been artless and unconnected, without any 
modes of transition or Involution of clauses ; which abrupt- 
ness and inconnection maybe obsen-ed even in their later 
writings. 1813 T. Bosav Lucretius iii. Comment, xl. The 
utter inconnection of the time which passed before our being 
with that in which we live. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this; something 
unconnected with what precedes or follows. 

^ 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. n. (1703) 94 As to single ideas, 
inconnexions, and slight touches, my obser\’ation holds good. 

t Xxiconiie*:Eive, a. Obs. [In- 3.] of uncon- 
nected nature or character; without connexion. 

i6m SrANLEY Hist. Philos. III. ii. 144 The Monads in 
the Duad are inconnexxve to those of the Triad, 
tlnco'n^nerable^ a. Obs. rare. [f. In-s^. 
CoNQUERABLE.] Unconquerable. 

1660 N. Incelo Benth>oglio tf Urania (x68g) 1 . 93 Alledg- 
ing, That sin Is inconquerable in this mortal body. 

Inconscient (inkp*njlent), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ CoNSCiENT. Also in mod.F. (Diet. Acad. 1878) : 
cf. L. iuconscius.'] Unconscions. 

1885 Alien. Sf Neurol. VI. 486 The old doctrines .. sus- 
pected not the immense efficacy of the incooscient, which is 
the foundation of mental life. 1894 Ld. Salisbury Pres. 
Addr. Brit, Assoc. 7 Aug.j Whether you believe that 
Creation wa.s the work of design or of inconscient law, it is 
equally difficult to imagine how this random collection of 
dissimilar materials [the chemical elements] came together. 
So Znconscieztce (mkp*n/ens), unconsciousness. 
1891 A. Lynch Med. Authors 96 The genuineness and 
inconscience of these elemental motifs. 

■j luconscionaLle, o. Oij. [Ik-s.] Not hav- 
ing, or not reg-irding, conscience ; nnconscionnble. 

iS9<5 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 619/1 Soe incon- 
scionable are these common people, and so Utle feeling 
have they of God. *672 Wycherley Love in Wood iv. i, 
Inconscionable, false woman .. You cheated, trepanned, 
robbed, me of the five-hundred pounds ! 

Hence t Inco'nscionaWencss ; d*Inco’nscion- 
ably adv. 

1634 Strafford Let. io Coke in Leit.ffDisp. (1739) 1 . 238 
Most jnconscionably the Landlords . .had laid it upon the 
poor and bare Tenants. x'^oA.xiXASo'uAmer.LawRep. 57 
There is intrinsic inconscionableness in the bargain. 

Xnconscious (mkp'nj^s), a. Now rat'e. [f. 
late L. inconsei-tts + -ous : cf, CoNSCiou.s.] 

•fl. Not privy to some deed; cf. Conscious i. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng, iv. (1851) 182 Mjscrably slain by 
his people, some say deservedly, as not inconscious with 
them who train’d Osred to his ruin. 

2 . Not conscious ; unconscious. 

1678 Cudivorth Intell. Syst. r. Hi. § 34* ^44 Concluding 
that all Matter and Substance as such, hath Life and Per- 
ception or Understanding Natural and Inconscious, Bssen- 
tially belonging to it. 1790 Nortnan fy Bertha II. 84 l\IIss I 
Westbrook, .had long entertained a penchant for him, of 
which . .he was not inconscious. x868 Brov^ing Ring A Bk. 
HI. 466 Each in turn Patting the curly calm inconscious head. 
Hence Incb'nsciously adv. rare, unconsciously, 
1840 Browning Sordello vi. 148 He bad inconsciously 
contrived forget, I’ the whole, to dwell o’ the points. 1873 

ji,cd Coit. Nt.-cap iii. 386 Chatting and chirping sunk 

inconsciously To silence. rr •> t 

Inconsecutive (mkpose’kiwUv), <r. [IN- J.J 
Not consecutive; characterizedby want of sequence; 
inconsequent, 

2837 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Tustif. v. 233 note. His* 
argument is altogether lame and inconsecutive. 2853 — 
Rei’iv. Fr. Emperorship 64 Mr. Elliott is far too hasty 
and too inconsecutive to be a safe guide. 1894 Times 
24 Nov. 11/2 They follow one another in an absolutely in- 
consecutive and irrelevant manner. ^ 

Hence Inconsec'utively adv. ; Inconse*cu- 
tiveness. 

1836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election It. vi, 330 An in- 
consecutiveness of reasoning which cannot be tolerated. 1845 
Bachelor Albany 7 fiehad read a good deal, inconsecutively 
and superficially. 1880 M. Pattison Milton xi. 238 The in- 
consecutivencss, the want of arrangement, are exaggerated. 

Inconsederat, obs. form of Inconsiderate. 
Inconsequence (inkp-ns/kwens). [ad. L. 
inconsequentia (Quintil.), f. iucousequeul-em In- 
consequent. So F. iuconsiqueuce (17th c. in 
Hatz,-Darni.).] The fact or quality of being 
inconsequent ; an instance of this. 

1. ^Yant of logical sequence ; the character of an 
inference that does not follow from the premisses, 
or of an argument involving such an inference ; in- 
conclusiveness, illogicalness. 


2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. ii. 7 b, Syllogismes are the 
true and onely rules of consequence and inconsequence. 
2653 Gataker Vind. Annoi. Jer. 174 Mr. S. himself could 
not but see the inconsequence of his own argument. 27^ 
Hurd Let. to^ Dr. Leland (R.), Strange 1 that you should 
not see the inconsequence of your own reasoning. 28^ 
Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 298 With a ludicrous inconsequence it 
labours to establish a necessary connexion between the 
mere consolidation of grants and efficiency In fundamental 
instruction. 

b. (with / 4 ). An instance of this; a conclusion 
that does not follow from the premisses; an illo- 
gical inference or piece of reasoning. 

260s Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xviii. § 2 Men are \*ndennined 
by Inconsequences. 2656 Hobbes Quest. Lib., Necess. fp 
Chance Wks. 1841 V. 425 And from unllvork to doth work 
upon absolute necessity, is another gross inconsequence. 
2828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 42 We cannot, without 
a gross inconsequence, deny them a proportionate result. 

^ 2 . Want of sequeuce or natural connexion of 
ideas, actions, or events ; irrelevance ; discon- 
nexion, inconsecutiveness; an instance of this, an 
irrelevant action or circumstance. 

1842 Poe Marie Rogei Wks. 1864 I. 23a The whole of this 
paragraph must now appear a tissue of inconsequence and 
incoherence.^ 2846 — N. P. Willis Wks. 2864 III. 33 The 
pjot was a tissue of absurdities, inconsequences and incon- 
sistencies. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. Ixiii. VIII. 16 The 
inconsequence of the proceeding might easily be overlooked. 
3 . As a quality of persons, their thought, or ac- 
tion ; a. The practice or habit of drawing incon- 
sequent inferences ; illogicalness of reasoning, b. 
The practice or habit of speaking or acting dis- 
connectedly or without sequence. 

28x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 104 That fortunate inconse- 
quence of our nature which permits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. 2856 Mrs. Browning Avr. 
Leiglivi. 13 For what is lightness but inconsequence. Vague 
fluctuation 'twixt effect and cause Compelled by neither? 
2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxviii. That mingling of in- 
consequence which belongs to us all, and not unhappilj’, 
since it saves us from many effects of mistake, 
i* 4 . The being of no consequence or importance. 
2759 Compi. LetCer-avriUr (cd. 6 ) 2x8 My extreme incon- 
sequence, and the little I can say. 1812 J.J. Henry Camp, 
ogst. Quebec 80 Being without arms, and in an unknown 
country, my inconsequence, and futileness lay heavy on 
my spirits. 

t laco'nseq^neacy. Ois. [f. as prec.: see 
-EN'OY.] =prec. (in quot., in sense i b), 

/2 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. (1642) 14a Full of In- 
consfeguencies and absurdities. 2655 H. Antid. Atk. 
App. i. 1 1. 894 To search and discover,, any weakness or 
inconsequency in any Argumentation throughout the whole 
Treatise. 2706 in Phillips. 

Inconsequent (inkp-nsHtwint), a. (li.) [ad. 
L. inconsequeui-cm without due sequence or con- 
nexion, f. in- (In- 3 ) + consequent-em Conseqdent.] 

1 . Not following as an inference or logical con- 
clusion ; falsely or erroneously inferred ; illogical. 

16,7 Hauewill (J.), The ground he assumes is un- 
sound, and his illation from thence deduced inconsequent. 
2644 Dicbv T7t'o_ Treat. 11. (1643) 209 Inconsequent to the 
whole body of reason, a 2688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 
(2731) 65 Not only ridiculously absurd and contradictious in 
themselves, but also altogether inconsequent from the same. 

b. Not following naturally in the order of 
events ; having no rational connexion with pre- 
ceding or accompanying circumstances ; irrelevant. 

2882 H. James Portr. Lady xxxix, She was checked . . on 
her progress to the door, hy an inconsequent request from 
Isabel. 1893 W. _H. Hudson Patagonia 143 \yho that has 
noticed monkeys in captivity — their profound inconsequent 
gravity and insane dehght in their own unreasonableness. 

c. transf. Of things ; That do not follow on, or 
carry out the purpose or design of something else, 

1866 Howells Vend. Life\\.24 The narro%vest,crookedest, 
and most inconsequent Httle streets in the world. 2898 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Nov. 3/2 Inconsequent trimmings, that 
have no raison d'etre, are well known to be the crime of 
the third-rate dressmaker. 

2 . Wanting in logical sequence of thought or 
reasoning ; involving erroneous inference. 

*579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 430 Who euer heard a more 
shamelesse Ij'e, or a more inconsequent argument ? 1663 
J. Prodigies (2665) 120 A most inconsequent ana 

presumptuous reasoning. 2794 j. Hutton Philos. Light 
etc. 2, 1 wish to show the erroneous, or inconsequent way of 
reasoning, which has prevailed in physical investigation. 
1877 E. R- Conder Bas. Faith i. 24 Confused thought and 
inconsequent reasoning. 

b. Wanting in sequence or connexion of ideas or 
subjects; characterized by irrelevance; discon- 
nected, inconsecutive. 

18^ Miss Mulock Woman's Kingd. II. 15 She .. began 
talking in her smoothly flowing, inconsequent way. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 204 The trumpeters, .blew long 
notes of inconsequent music. 

3 . transf. Of a person ; Characterized by incon- 
sequence in thought, speech, or action. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 381 This to me, is the most 
clear; that the private Atheist is an inconsequent njjn, 
and an enemy to him.«elf. 1823 Shelley Boies Q. 

PoeL Wks. (1891) 47/1 A Necess.Trian is inconsequent to his 
osvn principles if he indulges in hatred or contempt. 1W3 
Trollope Rachel Ray I. 550 Mrs. Ray v-as he«^rifw in- 
consequent in her mental ^^OTl:lngs.so shandyPated, if I 
may say so, that it did not occur to her [etc.]. 

4 u Of no consequence, unimportant, not worth 

notice, rare. , 

lyW Sterne Sent. Joum. (177^) I- 202 (TheRose), Ihiu^h d 



IHCOKSEQTTENTIAL. 

at many a word the first month— which I found inconse- 
ouent and perfectly innocent the second. 

fB. sb. A conclasion that does not fono>y from 
the premisses ,* an illogical inference ; a non sequU 
inr. Ohs, 

1643 Prynne Sov. PciverParl. ill. 12S, To which I answer 
that this is a.meer inconsequent. 

Inconsequential (inkf7nsi'k\Ve‘nJ'al),fl. [In- 3 .] 
Characterized by inconsequence; the opposite of 
Consequential (in senses 3-6). 

1 . Characterized by inconsequence of reasoning, 
thought, or speech ; = Inconsequent 1-3. ^ 

1621 W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) A j a, So vtterly inconse- 
quential! are all arguments pretended against the diuine 
Tight of Tything. 1650 Cromwell Let. 12 Sept, ip Carlyle, 

I cannot let such gross mistakes and inconsequential reason- 
ings pass without some notice taken of them. 17x0 "Norris 
Ckr. Prtid. ill 117 The loose and inconsequential Reasoner 
..in his wild ramble may happen to light upon Truth. 
X779-81 Johnson L. P., Somerville, The fiction is unnatural, 
and the moral inconsequential. 1837 J. H. Newman Profit, 
O^ce Ch. 132, I do not sa}' that such reasoning is, neces- 
sarily, inconsequential or unfair. 

2 . Of no consequence ; = Inconsequent 4. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix, iii, As my time is not 
wholly inconsequential, I should not be sor^ to have an 
early opportunity of being heard. 1791-1823 D'Israeh 
Car. Lit., Lit. Anecdotes, A circumstance, which may 
appear inconsequential to a reader, may bear some remote 
or latent connexion. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 306 
An affair too simple and inconsequential for gentlemen of 
our heroic mould. 

Hence Inconseque'ntlalism {tionce-wd,)^ incon- 
sequential or disconnected nature. 

2893 Kalional Obs^'er xs 544/2 A practice that from 
its inconsequentialism was always pleasing. 

Inconseqinentiality (inkpnsrkwenJiiie-Hti). 
[f. prec. + -ITY.] Inconsequential quality or char- 
acter : the opposite of Consequentialitv. 

1. = Inconsequence I, I b. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R, Esher (1850) 258 His inconsequen- 
t:ahtie.s were usuaHy of a pleasanter character. 1858 R. 
Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. (1859) I. 127 A sense of the in* 
consequentialltj’ of such reasoning at length came over them. 

2 . The quality of not being consequential. 

2850 L. Autobiog. xv. (1860)241^ l used to rally him 

IShelley] on the apparent inconsequentiality of his manner 
upon those occasions. 

luconse^ue'stially, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT 2,] In an inconsequential manner ; withput 
logical sequence. 

X7S4 Warburtok View Bolingbrohe's^ Philos, ill. Wks. i8tr 
Xll, 225 He infers inconsequentially in supposing that from 
the inconsistency of a certain relation concerning revela- 
tion, there never was any revelation at all. 1879 Trollope 
Thackeray ix. 197 He must mass his sentences inconse- 
quentially, 

Inoo-nsequentism. mnee-wd. [f. Inconse- 
quEOT a. + isir.] = I^■coN3Eq[JE^'CE 3. 

1829 Carlyle Misc., Novalis (1872) 11 . 214 {tr. Novalis) 
They.. hold their views as results of weakness, as Incon- 
sequen tism. 

Inco'asequently, adv. [f. Inconsequent 
+ -LY 2 .] In an inconsequent manner. 

1 , Without logical sequence ; in the way of erro- 
neous inference ; inconclusively. 

1626 Jackson Creed vni. xxvii. § 6, I could not condemn 
Maldonat for speaking inconsequently cither to the truth 
it.self, or to the authority of the Romish Church, wherein 
he lived. x68i Glanvill Sadducismns 113 How crazily 
and inconsequently they collect that the human Soul is 
nowhere. 1836 Sir W. Ha.siilton Discuss,, Stud. Math. 
{1852)286 It would argue a mind incorrigibly false, to reason 
inconsequently on principles so obtrusive, 

2 . Without sequence or connexion of ideas or 
circumstances ; not as a consequence of anything j 
irrelevantly. 

1864 Ar««r/’T Trial iv. iii. II. 248 * Are you not longing to 
see Kirkham again?' asked Brandon rather inconsequently. 
j88i H. James Portr. Xm^xlit.And Edward Rosier looked 
all round, inconsequently, with his single glass. 

Inc0'2iseg.ue2ltziess. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being inconsequent, 

1727 in Bailey vol. 11 . 1856 J. Young Demonol. iv. vii. 
447 Often may the inconsequentness of the reasoning ^ 
unperceived. x88a Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 816 There is 
always some inconsequentness or incoherency in madness, 

t luconsi'der, Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 4- Con- 
sider V . : cf. Inconsiderate.] trans. Not to 
consider ; to leave out of consideration. 

• 1607 R. Peirce Bath Mem. i. it. 29 We were forc’d to .. 
apply our selves wholly' to the Consumption .. and incon- 
sider the Sciatica. 

Inconsiderable (inkpnsi'dsrabT),^. (j^.) [a. 
F. inconsiderable (i6th c, in Godef.), f. (In- 3 ) 
■Y considerable!] Not considerable; not to be 
considered. 

fl. Incapable of being considered or reckoned, 
incalculable. (Cf. Consider 6.) Obs. rare. 

1598 Florio, incemsiderniile, that cannot be considered, 
or imagined, inconsiderable, ix 1631 Donne Serm. (Alford) 
IV, evil. 466 All that inexpressible inconsiderable Number 
made not up one hlinute of this Eternity. 

2 . Not to be considered ; unworthy of considera- 
tion; beneath notice; of no consequence, unim- 
portant; insignificant, trifling. The opposite of 
CoNSiDEiiAULE (scnses 3-5). 

1637 Laud in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 318 Nor is it altogether 
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inconsiderable, that [etc..,. *658-9 BuHoiis Diary (1828) 
HI. 80, 1 never heard of the fellow. He is inconsiderable. 
1699 Bentley Phat. 133 This Discovery of mine, if it be 
true, is no inconsiderable one. ^i7Xa Steele Sfect. No. 302 
Ml A trifling inconsiderable Circumstance. *754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759) 1 . XL 311 This Earth was made for the Habi- 
tation of Men, wicked and inconsiderable as they arc. 1806 
SuRR IVinler in Lend, (ed, 3) 11 . 39 My uncle, in whose 
correspondence.. hfr. Montagu has made no inconsiderable 
figure, 

b. Hence, Of very small value, amount, or size. 
1648 D. Jenkins IVks. 2 The place is of so inconsiderable 
a benefit that it is worth but 8<x 1 . per Annum. *654 Sir E. 
Nicholas in PI. Pa/ers (Camden) II. 61, I know nothingof 
all the money he hath received, .. which I assure you have 
not been inconsiderable sums. 1766 Smollett Mist. Eng. 
(1804) V. 264 A small fortification.. defended byaninconsider- 
able garrison. 1796 Morse A/ner, Geog. 1 . 450 Paukatuck 
river, is an inconsiderable stream. 18x2 (Chalmers Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 373 The American tribes.. are found to be 
inconsiderable in numbers. 1875 Scrivener TextN. 
Test. 9 But a few inconsiderable fragments of the New 
Testament still extant are older than the fiery reign of 
Diocletian, 

f 3 , Inconsiderate, thoughtless. Obs. rare. 

1640 [implied in Inconsideradleness 2). a 1646 [implied in 
iNCONSiDERABLYa]. *692 LocKE 138 Qucstions which 
to a supercilious andinconstderablejapaner would seem very 
idle. *726 IdZo^iiT. Albertis Archit.W. xoo/i The Region 
wherein an inconsiderable Architect has placed his City, 
may perhaps have those defects. 

■j* B. sb, A point or circumstance not worth con- 
sidering, or of no importance. Chiefly in^/. Obs. 

1670 W. Simpson Mydrol. Ess. p. xiv. Both not so repleat 
with inconsidcr.'ibles. 

Znconsi'derableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inconsiderable. 

L Unworthiness of being considered ; small im- 
portance or consequence; slightness of value or 
amount ; trifling amount ; insignificance. 

*646 Jemkyn Remora i6 The smallnes and inconsiderable- 
nes of the pretext. *663 Pepy'S Diary s Sept., 1 did inform 
mj'self well in things relating to the East Indys; both of 
the country', .and the inconsiderableness of the place of 
Bombaim, if we had had it. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 24 The inconsiderableness of that Edifice. 18x2 
Chalmers Dom. Econ.Gt. Brit. 66 The cargoes, .could not, 
from their inconsiderableness, have filled a mighty void, for 
any length of years, 

f 2 . Thoughtlessness, want of consideration. Ohs. 
2640 Bp, Reynolds Passions \\. 522 A Depraved Under- 
standing,.. Depraved by Neglect and Inconsiderablenesse ; 
not darkned by Ignorance. 

Inconsi'derably, adv. £f. as prec. -i- -ly 2.] 
1 . To an inconsiderable, insignificant, or trifling 
extent ; slightly, very little. 

*727 Bailey vol. II, Inconsiderably, meanly, etc. 1753 
Costard in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 483 His number, .differs 
inconsiderably from what they, most probably, made it. 
X794 Sullivan Vie^o Nat. II. 32s Those islands.. being 
but inconsiderably elevated above the surface of the water. 
t 2 . Thoughtlessly, carelessly, inconsiderately. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1646 J, Gregory Terresi, Globe in Posthuma (1650) 266 
[ItJ was thwartly in it self, and, in the proof, inconsiderably 
don. 

t Inconsi’deracy, Obs. rare, [f. Inconsi- 
derate : see -acy,] Jneonsiderateness. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) II. exH, 2 This is thecommon 
effect of the inconsideracy of youth. *847 tr. Fenchtn’S- 
leben’s Princ. Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 271 Hence their., 
habitual absence of mind, inconsideracy', forgetfulness. 

t Inconsrderance. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

considerdntia, f. inconsiderdnt-em acting inconsi- 
derately : see -ance.] Want of consideration ; 
inconsiderateness. 

*549 (^HALO.VER Erasiit. on Folly S\\2i, Unlesse he had 
laide folieand tnconsideraunce to bote, a 2644 Chillingw. 
Serm. ii. § 9 The cause of this practical atheism, .was igno- 
rance or rather imprudence, inconsiderance. 

So t Inconsi'derancy. Obs. rare^^. - prec. 

, 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet, II, Inconsiderancie, inadvertencia, 
iuconsideraeion. *623 Cockcram, Inconsiderancie, folly. 
1706 Phillips, Inconsiderancy, Jneonsiderateness, Unad- 
visedness, Rashness. 

Inconsiderate (ink^nsi'd^rt-t), a. {shl) Also 
5 inconsoderat. [ad. L. inconsiderat-us unad- 
vised, thoughtless, inconsiderate; f. (In- 3 ) + 
consideratns Considerate.] 

1 . Of things, actions, etc. : Not properly con- 
sidered ; done or made without deliberation ; 
thoughtless, unadvised, precipitate, rash. (Now 
often regarded as trdnsf. from 2.) 

c *460 [implied in Inconsiderately]. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasin. Par. i Pet. 7 That you geve none occasion 
unto their inconsider.Tte ignoraunce. 1612 T. Tavlor 
Comm. Titus iii. X Sauls inconsiderate and rash oath. ^ x66i 
J. Stephens Procurations x Unseasonable and incon- 
siderate speaking. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 181 Our inclinations are so apt to hurry'us into incon- 
siderate actions. 1798 JdAVTiivs Popul. (18x7) III. 52 We 
often draw very inconsiderate conclusions against the 
industry and government of states from the appearance of 
uncultivated lands in them. 183$ I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
V. 2x9 An inconsiderate application of genuine principles to 
particular instances. ^ » 

2 . Of persons, etc. : Not characterized by con- 
sideration ; acting without dcliberalion ; thought- 
less, imprudent, indiscreet, careless. 

*595 Shaks. yohn 11. i. 67 Rash, inconsiderate, fiery 
voluntaries, a 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 33 You 
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will never leave it untill you are knockt on the head, as that 
inconsiderate fellow Sidney was. x66o Milton Free 
Cornrmv. Wks. (1847) 44B/t If there be a king, which the in- 
considerate multitude are now so mad upon. 17x0 Popf. 
Let. to Cronnvell 17 Dec., Inconsiderate authors wou’d 
rather be admir'd than understood. 1833 Alison Europe 
(1849) I. i. §62. 105 There is enough here to arrest the 
attention of the most Inconsiderate. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 343 They are younger and more inconsiderate, 
fb. Not thinking of, careless of, regardless of. 
xio-j Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 343 The silly beast in- 
considerate of all fraud cometh out and is taken. x6^ 
Decay Chr. Piety viii. P 12 So wholly taken up with the 
contemplation and enjoy'ment of his own felicity, that he is 
utterly inconsiderate of that of his creatures. 1670 G. H. 
Mist. Cardinals ni. iii. 27 The innocent Popes .. walk on 
careless and inconsiderate of what they do. 

3 . Without consideration or regard for ihe cir- 
cumstances, claims, feelings, etc. of others. 

1842 The^ FfwVor (R. T. S.) 60 (Aunt Priscilla), She was 
not of an inconsiderate temper. She did not allow herself 
to utter remarks or censure without considering how they 
were likely to operate on the tempers and feelings of others. 
1858-85 (implied in Inconsidekateness 2]. Mod. It was 
most inconsiderate to mention the matter in her hearing. 

1 4 . Not held in consideration, unconsidered; 
of no importance ; inconsiderable, trifling. Obs. 

*655 E. Terry Voy. E. luH. 15 When they had sold any 
one of their bullocks to us, for a little inconsiderate peece of 
brasse. 2657 P'orth's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 42 But an 
inconsiderate person, of a base extraction. *703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 276 The difference of the thicknesses being so 
inconsiderate, is not discerned. 

B. sb. An inconsiderate or thoughtless person. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. 79 O pardon me my stars, doth 
the inconsiderate lake salue for lenuoy, and the word lenvoy 
for a saluel *621 S. Ward lethro's Ivstice of Peace (1627) 
8 Ambitious Inconsiderates. .cHmbe into the chaire of honor. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) HI. 168, I was a.s willing 
as the gay' inconsiderate to call another cause, as he termed it. 

Xnconsi'derately, adv. [f. prec. -f- -lt 2.] 
]n an inconsiderate manner; without consideration 
or deliberation ; thoughtlessly, unadvisedly, indis- 
creetly, rashly. 

£“*460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Litu. Mon. xi. (1885) 136 Yff 
suche gyftis, and namely tho wich haue be made njeon* 
sideraile, or abofT the meryles off hem that haue thaim, 
were refourmed. Ibid. xiv. 143 Giftes. .made off ihekynges 
Hvelod inconsederaily, as not deseruet, X591 Percivall 
Sh. Diet., Desatinadamente, rashly, inconsiderately’. 1594 
'i . B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ir. 307 Such passions did 
neuLT vse any consultation, but performed all things incon- 
sideratly and at aduenture.^ :6o3 Holland Plutarch's 
J\lor. 205 He answereth not. .inconsiderately, but with good 
advice and seriously. 1682 Norris Hieroeles 13 Now the 
best way to doe this is not to use Oaths frequently', nor in- 
considerately*. 1742 Richardson Pamela Iv. 422 MissL., 
of a remarkably soft Temper, tho’ not t>o inconsiderately 
soft as Miss Cope. xE&o Muirhead Gains n. § 33 Our state- 
ment. .is not made inconsiderately. 

XxLConsi'derateiiess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being inconsiderate ; thought- 
lessness, w.-int of consideration ; imprudence, rash- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

X59X Percivall i*/. Diet., Desatino, .. rashnesse, incon- 
sideratenesscj folly’. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. 275 Our mconsideraienesse, our blockishnesse and in- 
gratitude is the cause, why wee cannot learne lhis_ lesson. 
*626 Bernard Isle of Alan (1627) 67 Where Inconsiderate- 
nesse sits, there Audacitie and FooIehardine:»se will M'aite. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 531 It shall be my’ care to 
check his inconsiderateness in this one article. 1855 Ld. 
Houghton in Ltfe (1891) 1 . xi. 527 It is one of those incon- 
sideratenesses with which I am continually reproaching 
myself. 

2 . Want of consideration for the claims or feel- 
ings of others. 

1858 Holland TitcomVs Lett. iii. 190 Injustice and in- 
considerateness will not go down especially when adminis- 
tered by a man’s companion. 1885 Alanch. Exam. 6 July' 
4/7 Servants .. were often .. treated with painful incon- 
sideraleness. 

InconsideratioxL (inkpnsidsr^^'Jan). [a. F. 
inconsidiration (i6th c.), or ad. late L. inconsidei'd- 
tion-em (Salvianus <•440), f. in- (In- 3 ) -f censiderd- 
tion-em, after inconsiderdi-tts inconsiderate.] 

1 . Want of consideration ; failure or relusal to 
consider ; thoughtlessness of action ; indiscretion. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) wb, Lechery, blj’ndnes 
of mynde, inconsideracyon or negly’gence. ^ 1570-6 Lam- 
BARDE Peranib. Kent (*826) 91 Tymor standing by blamed 
him [the king] of great inconsideration. 1656 Ariif. 
Mnndsom. 146 They are at first, through inconsideration or 
unwontednesse, scandalised at them. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (rSri) I. 281, I had reason to impute full as much 
to my own inconsideration, as to his power over me. 18x5 
Jane Austen Emma iir. xv, Faults of inconsjdcration and 
thoughtlessness. 1847 A. Bennie Disc. 52 This tranquillity' 
is the result of inconsideration. 

fb. (with//.) An instance of this; an incon- 
siderate act ; a failure to consider. Obs, 

1579 Fenton Gutccinrd. (i6r8) 288 All men being^ much 
amazed at so great an inconsideration. 1649 Jer. Jaylor 
Gt. Exemp. m. § 15 (R.) The greatpesse of Johns love, 
when he had mastered the first Inconsideraiions of nis fear, 
made him to return. 

2 . Absence of consideration for others; incon- 
siderateness. 

1872 W. R. Greg Enipnas (1873) ^'. 7 ® 
merciless inconsideration for the ^individual where the in- 
terests of the Race arc in question. 1885 PallAIall O. 

22 Sept. 4/2 A protraction of time which is frequently caused 
bj’ the inconsideration of principals, who will drive off 
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‘ writing their letters ’ to the last moment. 1891 Scenes Lt/e 
Nurse 63 In spite of the inconsideration shown by the lady, 
I felt very sorry for her. 

tlncoasi'derative.ff. 06 s. rare-', [f.lir-a 

+ CONSIDERAMVE.] = IncOKSIDEBATE I. 

1684 Def. Resol. Case Come. cone. Symbol. Ch. Rome 36 
You never uttered a more inconsiderative saying. 

Inconsidered (inkpnsi'daid), a. rare. [In- 3 : 
after L. inconsiderat-ns^ F. iittonsid^ri^ Not 
considered, unconsidered; = Inconsiderate i. 

1630 Donne Serm. (Alford) I. xi. 220 God will scarce 
hearken to sudden inconsidered irreverent Prayers. 1894 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 460 Gradually by inconsidered 
increments the mightiest economic changes are made. 1895 
WtsUn. Gaz. 30 Sept. 3/3 Greater harm is done to society 
by emotional and inconsidered charity, than by the refusal 
to help some cases of perhaps doubtful genuineness, 

t Inconsi'dering', a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Un- 
considering; = Inconsiderate 3 . 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1 , 586 One effect of Its virtue, 
even in the most inconsidering sort of men. 

Inconsistence (ink^nsi'stens). Now rare or 
Ol>s. [f. Inconsistent (after consistefiee') : see 
-ENCE. Ql.Y .inccinsista}tce (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).^ 

1. Want of agreement or harmony {7viik some- 
thing, or between things) ; ssInconststency i. 

1651 Hobbes Leviaik. Concl. 390 There is . . no such In- 
consistence of Humane Nature, with Civlll Duties, as some 
think. ^ i66t Ma,rvell Let. to Mayor of 1. 

27, 1 did not at all see what inconsistence there could be 
between Colonell Gilby’s interest and mine. 17x2 Berkeley 
Passive Obed. § 51 The inconsistence of such a state with 
that manner of life which human nature requires. 1764 
Harmer^ Observ. x. ii. 65 Some seeming inconsistence be- 
twixt this and the preceding observation. 

2. Want of agreement between the parts of a 
thing; —Inconsistency 2. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. viii, What may we do then to 
salve this seeming inconsistence? 1736 Butler Anal. 11. 
vii. 361 Any inconsistence in its several parts, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) x. 319 IThere was] no 
deviation, no inconsistence in his narrative. 

3. Inconsistent action or conduct; *= Inconsis- 
tency 4. 

1713 Bentley Freedhink, i. (ed.a) 9 These very Men. .are 
honour’d in other parts of his Book, and recommended as 
Free-thinkers. What inconsistence is this, what Contradic- 
tion? X74X Richardson Pamela I, 91 Well, you may be 
gone from my Presence, thou strange Medley of Inconsis- 
tence! *769 Junius Lett, xviii. (1804) I, 114 Mr, Grenville 
was, of all men, the person who should not have complained 
of inconsistence with regard to Mr, Wilkes, 1897 iPestm. 
Gaz. x6 Feb. 3/a Let them ignore the consistence or the 
inconsistence of the occupants of the two front benches. 

4. Withfl:« and/A An instance of inconsistence; 
an inconsistency. 

i6ss Fuller cL Hist. in. vii. § 18 Else these inconsis- 
tences will not be reconciled. 1754 Edwards Freed. iVill 
11. iv. SI Nor will it help in the least its Absurdities and 
Inconssistences. iSoa-ia BenthaM Ration. Judic.^ Evid. 
(1827) V. 62 English jurisprudence will be found variegated 
by inconsistences. 

■ Xnconsistency (inkpnsi'steosi). [f, as prec, 
(after consistency) : see -ENCY.] The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being inconsistent. 

1. Want of consistency or congmity; lack of ac- 
cordance or harmony (tuiV/t something, or between 
things); incompatibility, contrariety, or opposition. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 481 What an inconsistency is there 
between the LI and LaIX Epistles? a 1719 Addison Ckr. 
Relig. ii-^iv. An eminent instance of the inconsistency of 
our Religion with Magic. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
IV. vii. 260 That disappointment and distress which their 
inconsistency with the matters of fact rendered a necessary 
consequence. x8S3 Bright Sp. India 3 June, There is . . 
great inconsistency between the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and that which he proposes should be done. 

2. Want of agreement or harmony between two 
things or different parts of the same thing. 

1651 Hkxtek. Inf. Bapt. 296 The inconsistency of sealing 
these two at once. 17*1 Bellamy Th. Trin. 28^ Which two 
{Persons], though different, are inseparably united; which 
nevertheless implies not the least Inconsistency. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 630 The one beauty of the 
resolution is its inconsistency. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
110 Nor is there any inconsistency in wise and good fathers 
having foolish and worthless sons. 

3. With an and />/. Something that is inconsis- 
tent ; a discrepancy, incongruity. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. .App. ^ix, If those single 
lights hither aspire, This strange prodigious inconsisteni^ 
Groweth still stranger. x668 Wilkins Real Char, bj. 
Affected phrases ; v^ich bein^ Philosophically unfolded . . 
will appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 17x3 
Berkeley Hylas 4- Phil. iii. Wks, 1871 I. 339, I know that 
nothing inconsistent can exist, and that the existence of 
flatter implies an inconsistency. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. 
i. 6 A world of wonderous inconsistencies. 

4. Of persons : Want of consistency in thought 
or action ; esp. discrepancy between principles and 
practice, or between one action and another. 

*655 Glanvill De/. Vain Dogm. 54 If he sayes otherwise 
elsewhere, 'tis only an argument of the inconsistency of 
Aristotle. 1745 Wesley Atisvf. Clu 7, I am continually 
charged with Inconsistency herein. 1790 Han.^M ore 
Fash. World (1791) 220, 1 dare not say this is hj^pocrlsy, 
butsurely Uis inconsistency. X836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, 
(1876) 204 Inconsistency— the only thing in which men are 
consistent. 1874 Motley Bartteveld I. viii. 349 James had 
given a new exhibition of his astounding inconsistency, 
b. An instance of this ; an inconsistent act. 
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1750 Johnson Reonhler No. 14 F x The marw inconsis- 
tencies which folly produces, or infirmity suffers in the 
human mind. 1834 Macaulay Axj., Pitt {1851) 298 The in- 
consistencies of which Pitt had been guilty. 1862 Fraser's 
Mag. July IQ Such people talk cdifyingly enough of the 
sms ofChurch-goers—their*inconsUt€ncics*.. their worldly 
gossip. 

5. Logic. (See quot.) 

1B64 Bowen Logic \'u This new sort of Opposition or 
Incompo^ibiUty, as it exists between two Judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Nega- 
tives, ..is called Inconsistency. 

Inconsistent (ink^nsi-stent), a. (sh.) Also 
7-8 -ant. [f. In- 3 4. Consistent a . ; cf. mod.F. 
inconsistantC^ Not consistent. 

I. 1. Of a substance : Without consistence or 
firmness, of incoherent nature, rare. arch. 

1677 Grew Exp. Sobtt. Salts ii. § 10 If the Particles of 
Water were themselves Fluid or Inconsistent and Alterable. 
2718 J. Chamberlayne Relig.^ Philos. (1730) I. xi. § 10 The 
whole Matter is so soft and inconsistent that it can hardly 
bear touching with the Hands. iB 5 o Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. VIII. 1. 159 The parts of a crj’stal are consistent, but of 
dust, inconsistent. 

II. 2. Not consisting; not agreeing in substance, 
spirit, or form ; not in keeping ; not consonant or 
in accordance; at variance, discordant, incom- 
patible, incongruous, a. Said of one thing in 
relation to another; const, with., rarely io. 

^ 1646 Sir T. Browne /Vrwi/. Ep. i. viii. 30 It containeth 
impossibilities and things Inconsistent with truth. 2664 
Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) II. 64 Whether ther be any 
lawes that are inconsistent to the present government. 1729 
Butler Forgiveness \Vks. 1874 II. 309 Resentment 

is not inconsistent with good-will. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. viii. (i8|2) 258 The benevolence of God., is not in- 
consistent with his determination to punish. 1870 Jevons 
Elem. Logic ix. 76 The proposition, A, then, is inconsistent 
with both E and O. x88o Hauchtom Phys. Geog. iii. 163 
note, Three combinations, .give results inconsistent with the 
others. 

b. Said of two or more things, in relation to 
each other, 

cs 6 s 6 Bramhall Replic. v. 227 Thus he confoundeth 
Papall and Pattiarchall Power, making things inconsistent 
to be one and the same thing. X657 Cromwell ex Apr. 
in Carlyle, And it is a pitiful fancy . . to think they are in- 
consistent. Certainly they may consist, a 1704 Locke 
Posth. IVhs. (X706) 179 Can the same unextended indivisible 
Substance have different, nay inconsistent and opposite 
Modifications at the same time? 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John 
XV. 247 Are these two passages inconsistent? ^ 1875 Abt. 
Thomson Laws Th. § 124. 256 Two or more inconsistent 
views . . may be formed at the same time. 

fo. Applied to a benefice incapable of being 
held together with»a fellowship. Obs. 

1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (iSy?) II. 85 Dr. Hem. .having 
a Hveing at St. Anns m Westminster, the bishop declared it 
inconsistent with bis fellowship. X69X Case Exeter Coll, st 
The Statutes of Exeter-College^.. would very imprudently 
have made that distinction betwixt Benefices consistent and 
inconsistent. 

3. Wanting in harmony between its different parts 
or elements; self-contradictory; involving incon- 
sistency, Said of a single thing, or of action in- 
cluding two or more courses. 

t6sx Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 277 For his humanity to reign 
actually, and to suffer at the same time, is inconsistent. 
1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. v. 134 It had deserved more 
erwit, then this silly, improbable, inconsistent Relation. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 306 All which in time, .gave rise 
to a most inconsistent system of Polytheism. 1856 Fboude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 340 The language of the Roman 
see had been inconsistent, but the actions of it had been ; 
always uniform, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 84. 150 
Inconsistent opposition lies between any two affirmative j 
judgments which cannot be correct together, but may be 
false together. 

4. Of a person; Not consistent in thought or 
action, a. Const, w/Z/r, f rarely /<? (oneself, one’s 
principles, etc.), b, absoL Acting in a way at 
variance wth one's professed principles, or with 
one's conduct at another time. 

a. X709 STRypE-4r»/*. Ref.CsZspi I, i.viii. 166 Manyofthese 
accused them to the Queen, .as men that were inconsistent 
to themselves. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 7 T i hlan is a 
Creature very inconsistent with himself. 1771 Jsmius Lett. 
xlviii. 252 You .. are inconsistent wiih your own principles. 
1887 Fowler Deductive Logic (ed. 9) Examples 174 You 
are inconsistent with yourself. 

b. 174* Young Nt. Th. 11. 113 Ah ! how unjust to nature, 
and himself, Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent roan t 
/X1S63 Whatelv Comm.pl. Bk. (1864) 99 A man is., 
properly called inconsistent whose opinions or practices 
are at any one time at variance with each other ; in short, 
who holds at once a proposition and itscontradictoiy'. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 11 Nor .. in speaking of God 
both in the mascuHneand neutergender,didhe [Plato] seem 

to himself inconsistent, 

B. sb. {pi.) Things, statements, etc. whicharein- 
consistent -with each other or with something else. 

1652 Gaule Magasfronu 147 Necessity and cotvtingencj* 
have alwayes been held as contraries and inconsistents. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. i. ii. 5 4 As for other inconsistents with 
truth . . they prove not that this whole Story should be re- 
fused, but refined. 1864 Bowen Logic vu 169 Two Incon- 
sistcnts..cannot both be true. ^ 

Incoilsisteiltly’(ink/nsi*stentIi),C2fz^. [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2 .] In an inconsistent manner. 

1665 J. Spencer VMg.^ Proph. 109 (T.) A melancholy 
kind of^madnws. .made him speak distractedly and Incon- 
sistently. xWt H. More Exp. Dan. 86 ^Yho will be sure 
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never to interpret it inconsistently to his own corrupt 
Interest. 1720 Waterlasd Light Serm. 262 The Text 
of St. John .. is very inconsistently put together with' this 
other Construction.^ 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. it. lillistoniana. 
Adventitious trappings, which, nevertheless, sit not at all 
inconsistently upon him. x88x W, E. Pope Higher Cateck. 
Theol. 382 This plausible argument is inconsistently urged 
by the anmhilaiionist. 

t Inconsrstentness. Ohs. rare~~^. [f. as 

prec. + -NEss.J = Inconsistency. 

1647 More . 9 ong of Soul ii. App. xlix. And what 
might come to passe Implies no contradictious inconsistent- 
nesse. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Incoasi-stible, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
8ISTIBLE.3 That cannot consist ; inconsistent. 

i65o R. Coke Justice Find. Pref. 5, 1 wTis amazed to see 
such inconsistible and impossible things to come from Men, 
otherwise so learned. <11734 North Exam. 111. viii. § 59. 
629 It hath a ridiculous Phiz, like the Fable pf the old Man, 
his Ass, and a Boy, before the inconsistible Vulgar, 
tience i* Inconsv-stibility, inconsistency. 

^ 1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 30 An 
inconsistibility ..of the things one with another. 

t Inconsrsting*, ppl. a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + 

Consisting.] —Inconsistent. 

1658 \V. Sanderson Graphice Pref, A secret inconsistlng 
with common capacities. X679 Penn Addr, Prot. ir. 216 
Obstinately .. maintaining inconstsling Things with the 
Faith, Peace and Prosperity of the Church. 1705 S. 
Whatelv in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I, 167 
As Clandestine, as Ensnaring, as Inconsisting, as Pre- 
engaging or what ever else M^. Corn! will call it. 

XnconsolS/ble (inkpns^u'Iab’l), a. [ad. L, in- 
consdldlilis, f, in- (In- 3 ) + consoldbilis Consolable, 
Cf. F. inconsoiabie (1611 in Cotgr., but mconsola- 
hlernent is found earlier). 

In poetry formerly sometimes stressed inco'usolable 
(quots. 1596, 1754) ; but Bailey X730 has inconso'lablc.] 

Not admitting of consolation or solace ; that can- 
not be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged, a. Of 
grief, trouble, etc. 

1596 Fitz-geffray Drake (jS^s) gy And hath by 

death receiv’d an overthrowe, Vnto the worlds inconsolable 
woe. X627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxi, 3x1 Sins being 
the work of darkness, we prefer the inconsolable darkness 
before the pleasure of the brightest Ray. 1746-7 Hervkv 
Medit. (1818) i8o This unallayed and inconsolable anguish 
of our all-gracious Master. 1754 Blacklock Elegy Con- 
stantia (R.), Impell’d by deep inconsolable grief, She 
breathes her soft, her melancholy strain, 1862 Sat. Rev. 

8 Feb. 153 Inconsolable woe seemed to depress theMini.siry 
—decent grief was stamped on the faces of the Opposition. 
1870 Macduff Mem. Paimos xxiii. (1871) 318 Indulging 
I in a wild and Inconsolable lament, 
b. Of persons : Disconsolate. 

1677 Lady Chawokth in 12/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 44 The Dutchesse is inconsolable, but the Duke 
bears it lyke a great man. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 152 
P 6 They were all Three inconsolable for his Absence. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xiii, Was he so very fond of bis brother 
as to be still inconsolable for his loss? x88x Btevekson 
Virg. Puensgue s^Z, I dare say the sick man is not very 
inconsolable when he receives sentence of banishment. 

absol. 1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale of^ 'Times I. 20 The 
mortal dart of woe in the bosom of the fair inconsolable. 
Hence Inconsola'bi’llty, Incousolableness, 
the condition of being inconsolable; laconsoTably 
adv., in an inconsolable manner. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Inconsolably. Ibid., Inconsolable- 
ness. 17S* Johnson Rambler No. 191 P3 A letter from 
Mr. Trip, .about absence and mconsoleableness, and ardour 
and irresistible passion, and eternal constanc}^._ <^1857 D. 
Jerrold John Apptefohn Wks. 1864 III. xviii. 386 John 
wandered inconsolably backwards and forwards. 1858 De 
apiVHZzv Autobiog.Sk. Wks. 1 1. 313 state, Thepoor unhappy 
goddess seemed to be eternally aground on this Goodw in 
Sand of inconsolability, 1879 K. ' 1 ‘. Smith Basil theGreat 
xii. 282 Sometimes they laugh incessantly and sometimes 
lament inconsolably. 

Inconsolate (inkp-ns^^t), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Consolate rr. ; cf. F. viconsoU (18th c.), Pg. 
inconsoiado.'] Unconsoled, disconsolate. Hence 
Inco'nsolately adv., disconsolately. 

<1 2656 Bp. Hall Sersn. Cal. ii. 20 (R.) Honors, titles, 
treasures, which w’iU at ihe last leave you inconsolatcly 
sorrowfull, 1882 Ld. Acton in Acadesuy g Dec. 407 The 
Despot of Cremona dying inconsolate. 

Inconsonance (ink/z*nsJnans). [f. Inconso- 
nant (after consonance)', see -ance.] Want of 
consonance or agreement ; inharmonionsness. 

x8xx Rees CycL, Incottsonance, in i^fuslc, is of the same 
import nearly with dissonance, or a jarring and unpleasant 
sound. 18x7 Coleridge Lit. {1870) 67, I presumed 

that tbU was a possible conception (f. e. that it involved no 
logical inconsonance). 1849 R. I. Wilberforce Holy Baft. 
(1850) 135 To judge respecting the consonance or incon- 
sonance of the means employed. 

t Inconsonaucy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ANCY.] =prec. 

1650 A. A, Reply Sanderson 3 The Hkc inconsonanacA 
hath he to this purpose. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ch)m. 
37,Ihavemade animadversions upon 'all his five ingredients 
shewing the inconsonancy and inconsistency of tbem- 
XnCOnSOZxaZLt (inkp'nsJnant), a. [f. IN- 3 -}- 
Consonant cl] Not consonant or agreeable to 
(•]■ 7tnto) ; not agreeing or harmonizing with. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 36 They carried them out 
of the world with their Teet for\s*ard, not in«>nsonant unto- 
reason. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. in. in. 260 A Fiaion 
utterly inconsonant to the whole Method of Nature. ^ 1763 
ScRAFTON Ifidostan (1770) 77 These words were too incon- 
sonant to his schemes, to be followed by actions. 1836. 



INCONSOITANTLY. 

Lytton Athens (1837) I. 398 A tradition far from incon- 
sonant with the manners of the time^ or the heroism of the 
sex. 1883 Century Mn^. XXV. 912 The spell that wars 
With aught inconsonant to heart or eye.^ 

Hence Inco'nsonantly adv, (Webster, 1856). 
t InconspicaWe, a. Obs. rare~K [f. In-3 

-j- CoNSPioABLE.] Invisible. 

a 1652 J. Smith Se/. Vise* v. i. (iBzi) isB^Though God 
hath copied forth his own perfections in this conspicable 
and sensible world,, .yet the most clear and distinct copy of 
• himself could be imparted to none else but to intelligible 
and inconspicable natures. 

Xnconspicuous (inkpnspi'ki«|as), a, [f. late 
L. inconspicn~ns -}- -ous ; see In- 3 and Conspi- 
cuous.] 

•|* 1 . That cannot be seen ; invisible. Obs. 

16*4 [implied in Inconspicuousness i], 1660 Boyle Nno 
ExJ>. Phys. Mec/u xvii. 128 Those lesser and inconspicuous 
parcels of Air. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 333 
The Life or Sours passing into the Invisible or Incon- 
spicuous. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 72. 2/1 *lhe Moon, w’hile 
in Conjunction with the Sun. is inconspicuous. X7S1-73 
JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), Socrates in Xenophon ..says that 
the Deity is inconspicuous. 

fb. Not discernible to the mental eye. Ohs. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love fi66o) 18 ^ Their greatest 
Accomplishments compar’d to His Perfections.. are.. as in- 
conspicuous as the faint Qualities of more ordinary Persons. 
X713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 P 2 The joint beauty of 
the whole or the distinct use of its parts were inconspicuous. 
1793 T. Taylor Orat. Julian 122 note^ The occult art by 
which they were fabricated.. was inconspicuous, 

2 . Not readily seen or noticed; not prominent 
or striking in appearance or character. 

1828 Webster, 2. Not conspicuous.^ 1835 
Sir J. Ross Narr. ind Voy. xvii, 266 There was an incon- 
spicuous aurora. 1854 Hooker Himal, Jmls. II. x.xiv. 
170 In inconspicuous scattered tufts. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xlv, A veil drawn down gave her a sufficiently in- 
conspicuous appearance. x886 Swinburne Misc. 24 Shake- 
speare who led an inconspicuous life. 

b. spec, in Bot. Of flowers, when small, green, 
or of pale colour. 

X845 Bindley Sch, Bot. iv. (1858) 40 Flowers usually 
racemose, very often small and inconspicuous. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon 1 . 70 The majority of forest-trees in equatorial 
Brazil have small and inconspicuous flowers. 18^ C. R. 
Markham Pena*. Bark xxii. 238 A wide-spreading melas- 
tonxaceous plant, with inconspicuous flowers. 

Hence InconspPcuotiflly adv. f invisibly {pbs^ ; 
so as not to be readily perceived. 
x66x spring (1682) 03 The particles of air which 

. .inconspicuously Turk within the Bladder. 1893 Christian 
at li^ork (N. Y.) 13 Apr., This Chamber has, .snared not in- 
conspicuously in the history. .[of] both church and state. 

Znconspi'cuonsxiess. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

+ 1 . The quality or state of being invisible. Obs. 
1624 Abp. Abbott yisib. True Ch. 16 This paucitie of 
beleeuers, and inconspicuousnes of his Church. <zx59x 
Boyle Man's Ignorance Uses Nat, Things i. \Vks, 1772 
III. 472 The inconspicuousness of those stars. 

2 . The quality of not being prominent to notice, 
1881 J. G. Barnard in Smitlu Contnb, Knowl. No, 3x0, 
X5 The inconspicuousness ofthis tide in our actual oceans. 
1882 G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 372 Perhaps its very in- 
conspicuousness saves it from the obtrusive visits of undesir- 
able insect guests. 1883 H. Drummond Nat.^ Lavo inSpir. 
jy. i. II. (2884) 47 The assumed invisibility or inconspicuous- 
ness of the old Laws. 

+ Inconspi'ring',///. Obs, [f. In-3 + Con- 
SPiiiiNG ppl, a.} Not concurring in purpose or 
aim ; without unity of plot or aim. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 24. 41X Incoherent 
and Inconspiring, like an Ill-agreeing Drama, botch'd up of 
Many Impertinent Intersertions, 

t XncO'nstance. Obs. [a. F. inconstance 
(13th c.), ad. L. inconstantia, n. of quality f. incon^ 
stant’Cni Inconstant : see -ance.] 

1. Fickleness of conduct : = Inconstancy i. 

CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 250 What nedeth yow dluerse 
freres seche? .. Youre inconstance is youre confusioun. 
CX450 tr. De Ivtitatione i. xiii. 14 The begynnyng of all 
terapiacions is inconstance of herte & litel trust in god. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 112 Sortybrant, which knewe the 
mutabylyte of wymmen & ihynconsiaunce. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. iv. 30 That terme youthed suld be vndirstandin for 
ignorance ande inconstance. 1660 Ir. Amyraldus' Treat, 
cone. Relig. 11. ix. 288 The inconstance and imbccillity of 
man, 17x2 Blackmore Creation 314 From fair to fair with 
gay inconstance rove. 

2 . Mutability of things : = Inconstancy 2. 

1509 Barclay S'/y/ of Folys (1874) 11 . 240 It lytell auayleth 
..A whyle to lyue well in suchc inconstance. 1569 Spenser 
Visions cf Bellay xi. in Theat. Worldlings^ Wearie to see 
th’ inconstance of the heauens. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor, 421 (R.) The uncertainty and inconstance of mutable 
fortune. 

3 . Inconsistency: = Inconstancy 3. 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. Hi. X03 a/2 Whan he chaungeth so 
often, and wr>'teth euer the longer, the more contrary. . But 
I pray you how excuseth he hys inconslaunce[/F<('j. (1557) 
inconstauncie]? 

Inconstancy (inkpmstansi). [ad. L. incon-^ 
stdntia ; see prec. and -ancy.] Want of constancy. 
1 . Of persons (or things personified, as Fortune): 
Fickleness of conduct or purpose; changeableness 
of character or disposition ; ifnsleadfastness. Also, 
with pl.j an instance of this. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, dc W. X53X) 90b, Inconsidcration 
or neglygence, inconstancy' or vnstablenes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. IV. X For unto knight iberc is no greater shame 
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Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. Willing after a sort to pla^ at Fortunes game 
..and in some measure to satisfie her inconstancie. 1663 
Cowley Verses ^ Ess.^ Disc. Crw«xtY// {1660) 54 Art thou 
the Country which didst hate. And mock the French In- 
constancy! 17x3 Swift in Four C. Eng. Lett. 165 You 
have triumphed by the steadiness of your temper, over 
the inconstancy and caprice of your fiiends. 1740 Cheyne 
Regimen 167 Unaccountable Terrors, Panics, Inconstancies, 
X894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 47 How you excuse, and 
even praise, the inconstancy of a woman who throws over 
another man for you. 

2 . Of things or events : Mutability, variability ; 
irregularity; absence of uniformity. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage {1614) 13 The silent Moone .. 
constant image of the worlds inconstancie, which it never 
seeth twice with the same face. 1645 Boats Irel. Nat. 
Hist. (1652) 165 It is never dry weather two or three 
dayes together. Which inconstancy and wetness of the 
weather [etc.]. 1726 h^oni A/ber/xs Arehit. J. xox/2 The 
inconstancy of the air is what spoils every thing. 1823 
^I^CuLLOCH Pol. Econ. HI. ii. 240 The w'ages of labour, in 
different employments, vary with the constancy and incon- 
stancy of employment, 1883 J. Martineau Types Eth. 
Th. I. 421 The inconstancy of his (Comte's] analysts of the 
human capacities and instincts. 

^b. Variation, difference. 'Obs. 

. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4* Ohs. (1650) 64 The Armenian 
Translation rendreih, * And Pharaoh called Joseph Fesuut', 
, .This is all the inconstancy of reading I could observe. 

f 3 . Inconsistency (in statements, etc,); an instance 
of this. Obs, 

XSS7 [see Inconstance 3I. 1563 Jewel Repl. Harding 
(x6zi} 4x2 He seemeth not to consider the inconstancie, 
and folly of his owne tale. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. 
§ 10 Let a man look into their [phisitians*] prescripts and 
ministrations, and he shall flnde them but inconstancies. 

H 4. Erron. for Incontinency. Obs. 

xs8t Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 799 Some doe gather of this 
place, that Paule did morttfie in himself the fire of incon- 
stancy, by long fasting. 1607 'Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 
204 The bladder of a female Kid drunk in powder, helpeth 
the inconstancy of urine. 1623 Cockeram, Inconstancies 
vnehastnes. 

Jneoustant (inkf^mslant), a. {sbl) [a. F. in- 
constant (1372 in Hat2.-Darm.), ad. L. inconstant- 
evtt f. in- (In- 3 ) + constant-em Constant.] Not 
constant. 

1 . Of persons, or their character, actions, etc. : 
Not steadfast ; fickle, changeable. 

1402 Hoccleve Letter 0/ Cupid 101 She . . ys fals and in- 
constant and hath no feythe. 1308 Dunbar 7 «a viariit 
wemen 260 Be constant in 30ur gouernance, and counterfeit 
gud manerts, Thought je be kene, inconstant, & cruell of 
mynd. X390 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 26 Inconstant man, that 
loued all he saw, And lusted after all that he did loue. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 30 They are inconstant in every 
thing but what feare constraineth them .to keepe. 1776 
Gibbon Deel. ff F. x. I. 278 It is difficult to paint the light, 
the various, the inconstant character of Gallienus. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Brit, Const. App, iii. (1862) 461 The fickle, 
inconstant, volatile temper of the people. 

2 . Of things: Frequently changing or altering; 
mutable, variable, irregular. 

13*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 7 b. What is more 
frayle, more inconstaunt & mutable than is the %vyll of man ? 
1392 Shaks. Rom. ff Jut, ii. ii. 109 O sweare not by the 
Moone, th' inconstant Moone, That monethly changes in 
her circle Orbe. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 
1 , 16 Sayling some two monthes with inconstant winds. 
1684 Contempt. State Man i. ii. (1699) 12 All things on this 
side Heaven are inconstant and transitory. 2833 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. III. 43 Mineral and organic characters, al- 
though often inconstant, may .. enable us to establish the 
contemporaneous origin of formations in distant countries. 
1875 PosTE Gains Pref. (ed. 2) B The orthography of the 
Veronese MS. is extremely inconstant. 

d* b. Of the eyes : Unsteady, shifting. Obs. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 21 They (the Tartars] be hardie 
and strong ..their eye-browes extending from their fore- 
heads downe to their noses, their eies inconstant and blacke, 
their countenances writhen and terrible. 

f 3 . Inconsistent wit/i. Obs. 

164a Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig.6t Episcopacy is in- 
compatible and inconstant with the authority of a secular 
jurisdiction. 

B. sb. An inconstant person or thing. (Cf. F. 
un inconstant!) 

1647 Cowley Mistress Ixiii. {.heading The Inconstant, 
X703 Farquhar {.title) The Inconstant; or the way to win 
him. X703 Motteux Prol. 28 ibid.. This night we hope you’ll 
an Inconstant bear. 1794 W. Curtis Bot, Ma^. No. 218 
The Disandra varies extremely in the number of its stamina 
. . few such inconstants exist. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope 
Wido7-f Married xxxlv, Either from his being a gambler, 
or an inconstant. 

Inconstantly (inkp-nstantli), adv, [f. prec. 
-ly 2,] In an inconstant manner, variably, with 
fickleness, inconsistently. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Gat. 7 Why art thou 
now become vnlike thy selfe, why doest thou inconstantly 
withdrawe the from diner? 2647 Cowley Monopoly 
iv, They flutter still about, inconstantlie. a 2720 Sheffield 
(Dk._ Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 196 Divine power does 
nothing irregular, or inconstantly. 1737 WARBURTOS^A’rw. 
Hume xiv. Wks. i8ri XII. 366 A modem often thinks., 
inconstantly. 

't'lnco'iistantness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Liconstancy. 

a 2562 Cavendish Wolsey (2893) 286 The inconstantnes of 
pr>'nces favour. 2375 Churchyard Chippes (2817) 132 To 
terrific the stubborn stomacks and incoDStantnesse of proud 
people. 2727 in Bailey (vol. II). 


INCOISTTAMINATE. 

Xnconstru'able, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
s riiUABLE.] That cannot be construed. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt, v. § 2. 325 It may be 
pronounced . . inconstruable to exact thought. 

t Inconsue'te, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incon- 
snet-us unaccustomed, f. in- (In- 3 ) + consuelxti 
CoNSUETE.] Unusual, unaccustomed. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 437 As for that inconsuete 
message. Ibid. IV. 395 ^iffenge to theym singular prero- 
gatives, and inconsuete of the noble dignites of Rome, 
tinconsult, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. in- 
consuH-us unconsnlted, unadvised, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ consultus : see Consult v. Cf. obs. F. incon- 
suUei\ Inconsideiate, unadvised, unreflecting. 

\^S^QKo\.^Magastt^vt. 135 Rude sensuall appetites, mcer 
animal affections, and inconsult 

Inconsn'ltable, rare. [In- 3 .] incapable 
of being consulted. 

2888 Rye Records 4 * Record Search, iv. 30 The King's 
Silver Books .. owing to damage done them by fire are in- 
consultable until that [reign] of George 1 . 
t InCOnsuTted, a. Obs. rare, [f L. incon- 
siilt-ns (see Inconsult) + -edI. Cf F. inconstilli.l 

1. = Inconsult. 

1533 Bellenden Livy^ iii. (1822) 237 Ye ar like ane 
vane company of pepill xnconsultit and fulische. 

2 . Unconsulted, not asked (cf. L. inconsnlto 
senalttf etc.). 

1329 in Burnet Hist. Re/. II. ^ Ne do by himself anj' 
thing notable therein . . the said Emperor first inconsulted, 
or not consenting thereunto. 

Inconsumable (inkpnsi?7*mab’l), a. [In- 3.] 

1 . Incapable of being consumed by fire, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111, xiv. 140 Named As- 

beston . .whereof by Art were weaved napkins, shirts, and 
coats inconsumable by fire. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) JI. iL iii. 401 (Salamander) ’The idle report of its 
being inconsumable in fire, has caused many of these poor 
animals to be burnt. 2822 Shelley Epipsychid. 570 Ever 
still Burning, yet ever inconsumable. 2873 F. I. Scuda- 
more Day Dreams 31 An inconsumable candle, which 
diminished not, no matter how long it was lighted. 

2 . Pol. Ecoti. Of which it is not the object or 
purpose to be consumed in use. 

2783 Paley Mor. Philos, iii. i. ix. (2830) 104 When the 
identical loan is to be returned, as a book, a horse, a harpsi- 
chord, it is called inconsumable. X884 L. Groulund Coop, 
Commtv. i, 28 The inconsumable things, like machinery, 
leather, coin. 

Hence Inconsn^mably adv. (Wright, 1855). 
tinconsu'med, a. Obs. rare- [f. In-3 + 
coftsnmed, pa. pple. of Consume v.'] Unconsumed, 
iincornipted. 

2430-2330 Myrr. our Ladye 309 loye thou, for thoughe 
thou be deade, yet thow abydest inconsumed. ‘ 

t Inconsu'mmate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
L. inconsumviat-us : see In- 3 and Consummate.] 
Not consummated or completed; unfinished. 

12x642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4* Mon. (2642) 32 The other 
lesus, son of losedec, left things as imperfect and incon- 
suinmate. 2678' Cudworth Intell. SysU i. v. 648 Nor did 
the Nature of things take begining from inconsummate and 
imperfect things. 2693 Ld. Preston Boeth. iii. 134 For 
Nature doth not derive her Origine from things diminished 
and inconsummate. 

Hence f Inconsu'mmateness (Webster, 1828). 
t Inconsu’mptible, «- Obs, [a. obs. F. 
inconsnmptible, -sotnplible^ or ad. late L. incon- 
sumptibilisy f. in- (In- 3) + consumptibilis Con- 
suMFTiBLE.j Incapable of being consumed. 

* 37 ? Fulke Heskins' Pari. 50 The maister did set before 
his disciples the inconsumptible meate. c x6xo Lives Worn. 
Saints 33 It [the cross] is diuided to allmoste innumetable 
receyuers of it daylie, yet still whole to those that adore it, 
and all this inconsumptible integritie hath it [etc.]. 2644 
Dicby Nat. Bodies vii. (1645) 64 They believe such fires to 
feed upon nothing; and consequently, to be inconsumptible 
and perpeluall. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xli. (1737) 173 
They were full of burning Water .. inconsumptible. 

t XnCO]lStl*tile, <z. Obs. rare. [ad. lateL.rw- 
consiitilisQIxA^.jJohnyXx. 23) not sewed together, 
without seam, f. in- -k consutilis Consotile, 

fi consuerCy consul- to sew together.] Disagreeing, 
incongruous (like ‘ a piece of new cloth sewed on 
an old garment Matt. ix. 16). 

2637 Gaule Sapient. Just. 42 What perhaps may be con- 
gruously spoken betwixt one particular man and another is 
very inconsuille to be said betwixt Adam and all Mankind. 

t Incontainabi'lity. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
tainable 4 -ITY.] Incapability of being contained. 

2644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes's Trial 65 For his horse 
and foot,incontainability in the Castle, in Case he had been 
forced to retire into it. 

Incontaminable (inkpntae'minab’I), a. [ad. 
eccl. L. inconidmindbilis ; see In- 3 and CoN- 
TAMINABLE.] Incapable of being contaminated. 

2846 Trench Mime. x. (2862) 221 He . . incontaminable 
Himself, feared not the contamination of a touch. ^ 

Inconta'zuinatey a. [ad. L. incontdvnndtus^ 
f. in- {(Is-^^-h-contdmindttts Contasiinate///. n.] 
Uncontaminated, undefilcd, unaffected by any 
corruption. 

2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wk^ (1876) 228 It is the 
very innocent and precious blodcofthe incontamynate lambc. 
2664 H. More Myst. Inig. Apol. 563 Ye that phansy your 
selves . . the oncly sound and incontaminatc part of our 
Nation. 2844 W. Kay in tr. Fleurys Eccl. Hist. HI. 34 * 



INCONTAMINATED. 

The essential light mixes not with other matter, but is 
incontaminate, incapable of being united «. with any other 
substance. 

Hence Inconta'minateiiess (Craig, 1847). 
t Inoonta'miliated, a. 06s. rare-', [f. as 
prec. + -ed 1 .] = Incontaminate. 

Cokai.se Dianea i. 55 Knowing him of an incon- 
tammated goodness, he would have prevented him with 
chastisement. 

Inconte'mptible, rare. [In- 3.] Not to 

be despised. 

1742 Johnson Debates in Pari. (17S7) II. 108 New argu- 
ments equally conclusive and incontemptible. 
flnconte-ntable, a. Obs. rare—'. [In- 3.] 
Not contentable ; not to be satisfied ; or perh. Not 
to be contained or bounded. 

17*o‘Welton Suj^er. Son of God II. xiv. 393 O Happy 
Spirits, whom the Vision., of this Heavenly Redeemer 
furnishes with that Incontentable Varietj* of Bliss. 

flncontenta'tion. Obs. rare. [f. In -3 + Con- 
TENTATiON.] Dissatisfaction, discontent. 
x86o in Worcester, citing Goodwin. 
Inconterstabi'lity. rare, [f.next: See-ITY. 
Cf. F. incontestabilitd.'l The quality of being in- 
contestable ; an indisputable fact. 

x86a Wraxall Hitgo's Miserables"' V. xxviii. (1877) 17 
Under the pressure of this incom|>rehensible incontestability 
he felt his brain cracking. 1864 in Webster. 
ZncoutGStablB (inhpnte'stabT), a. (Also er- 
roneously -ible.) [a. F. incontesiable ( = Sp, in- 
contestable. It. incontestabile'), f. in- (In- 3 ^ + con- 
testable Contestable.] T'hat cannot be contested 
or disputed ; indisputable, unquestionable, incon- 
trovertible. 

1673 Temple Let. to Dk. Florence Wks. 1731 H. 287 Your 
Judgment is with me incontestable. 1748 Anson's Voy. !. 
lii. 33 This alone would be. .an incontestible proof of the 
service, which the Nation hath thence received. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed i, Her beauty was incontestable. 1885 Sir J. W. 
Chittv in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 99a, I hold that the 
evidence is altogether incontestible. 

Hence Inconte'stableness. 

Bailey vol. II, Incontesiibleness. 1864 Webster, 
Incontesiableness. 1895 Blackw. Mag, July 171 One in- 
stance, .exceeds all others indefinitionand incontestableness. 
Incontestallly (inkpnte’stabli), adv, (Also 
erron. -ibly.) [f. prec. + -LY2.] Unquestionably, 
indisputably, indubitably. 

<1x711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1731 I, x8o Rising 
from Death, was an appropriate sign Of Power most incon- 
testably Divine. 1794 G. Adams Hat. <5* Exp. Philos. IV. 
xxxviii. 50 The annual motion of the earth is incontestibly 
proved by observation. 1873 Svmonds Grk. PoeU vU. 230 
Euripides incontestably displays the quality of radiancy. 

tInconte*stea, Obs. [1n-3J Not con- 
tested, uncontested ; undisputed. 

X7xa Addison Spect. No. 543 F 4, I think we may lay this 
down asi an incontested Principle, that Chance never acts in 
a perpetual Uniformity and Consistence with it self. 1757-8 
Smollett AfA/. £'/tg; u8oo) II. 158 These assertions were 
supported by many incontested facts, 1794 J. Williams 
Crying Epistle 55 Her mind was incorruptible, her wisdom 
incontested. 

Incontestible, erron. form of Incontestable. 
t Inconti'guous, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
incontigu-us i.f. in- (In- 3) -i- contiguus Conti- 
guous) + -ous.] Not in contact or touching one 
another; unconnected. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Ph^s. Mech. xxiv. 193 Small Brace- 
lets, consisting of equally little incontiguous Beads. 1685 
Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 293 The way of speaking that 
I love is..iVee from affectation, irregular, incontiguous and 
bold, where.every piece makes up an entire body. 

Hence f inconti’guously adv. (Wright, 1855). 
InCOlltiuexLCe (inkp*ntinens). Also 4-6 in- 
contynence. [a. F, incontinence (i2lh c.) or ad. 
L. incontittentiCi n. of quality f. incontinent-em : 
see In- 3 and Continent a.] 

1 . Want of continence or self-restraint ; inability 
to contain or retain*, a. With reference to the 
bodily appetites, esp. the se-xual passion : Un- 
chastity. 

138a Wyclif I Cor. vii. 5 Eft turne je a3en in to the same 
thing, lest Sathanas temple 30U for ^oure incontyncnce. 
CX400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 161 Often tyme..the gode 
Dyamande Icsethe his vertue, be synne and for Incontyn- 
ence of him that berethe it. x 533 More ApoL ix. Wks. 866/1, 
1 doe not allows, but obhorre incontinence in sacred pro- 
fessed persoiies. 1624 Massinger Renegade^ iv, ii, Any 
virgin ., convicted of corporal looseness and incontinence. 
1784 CowpER Task 1. ^9 Such London is, by taste and 
■wealth proclaim’d The mirest capital of all the world, By 
riot and incontinence the worst. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets 
vi. 169 Handsome youths are admonished by Pindar to 
beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. 

b. In general sense. (Const, ofl) 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 342 He who labours 
Under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets the better of 
his complaint. 1850 L. Hunt Antobiog. v. 202 His 
laughter would follow his tears with a happy incontinence. 
x858-«s Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xi. iii, [They] do not waste 
themselves by incontinence of tongue. x88i Sir T. JIartin 
Horace, Odes i. xviii, Transparent as crystal, that shows In 
its babbling incontinence all that it knows. 

2 . Path. Inability to retain a natural ev.ncuation, 
esp. incontinence of nrinei - ’L.inconlhtentia sirinxj 
in Pliny). 

* 754-^4 Smellie Midwif. 1 . 162 The woman commonly 
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lal^urs under an incontinence of urine, 1874 Van Euren 
Dis.Genit. Org. 229 Incontinence, like retention, is a symp- 
tom, and not a disease. 

t Inco’ntinency, Obs. [ad, L. incontinen- 
tia : see prec. and -ekcy.] The quality of being 
incontinent. 

1. a. =s Incontinence i. 

1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 4 Avoutrie fomicacion inceste 
or eny other flesshely incontinency. 1526 Tinoale i Cor. 
vii. 5 Come agayne to the same thynge lest Satan tempt* 
you for youre incontinency. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1684) 63 ’Ibe one accus^ Susanna of incontinency under 
a npiVoy,or Ever-green Oak. X732NEAL/f^/,i’«n/.I.4i5 
Such as shall, .be convicted of.. any fleshly Incontinency. 

b. = Incontinence 1 b. 

c 17x5 Swift Inquiry Queens Last Ministry j. Wks. X84X 
I. S04/1 As the earl was too :^erved, so perhaps the other 
was too free, not from any incontinency of talk, but from 
the mere contempt of multiplying secrets. 

2. Path. = Incontinence a. 

[Cf. quot. 1607 s.v. Inconstancy 4.J 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 531 Suppression and 
incontinency of urine. 

Incontinent (inkp-ntinent), a. (si.) [.i. F. 
incontinent (i4lh c.) or ad. L. incontinent-cm, f. 
in- (In-3) + continent- Continent.] 

1. Not continent ; wanting in self-restraint; chiefly 
with reference to sexual appetite. 

^2380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (1892) 138 Of an 
incontinent monk. 0x450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 7037 pat 
nane presume, incontinent, To sacre pe haly sacrament. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) os He is so incontynent 
& vnehaste, y* his mynde is blynde. 26x3 Porchas Pil‘ 
jp'tftta^e{i6z4) 882 It was death for any to be found false and 
incontinent. 1767 Fawkes Theocritus i. Note cvii. (R.), The 
mistress of Daphnts upbraiding him for his incontinent pas- 
sion. X857 Gladstone Glean. VI. Uv. 83 Origen treats the 
remarriage during the consort’s lifeasforbidden by Scripture; 
yet thinks it may be conceded, with qualification to the 
infirmity of incontinent men. 

2 . Unable to contain, retain, orkeep back. Usually 
const, of. 

1641 Milton Ck.Govt. ti. iii, Although 1 have given it the 
name of a liquid thing, yet it is not incontinent to bound 
itself, as humid things are. x66o — Free Commw. Wks. 
(1851) 438 Incontinent of Secrets, if any be imparted to 
them, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 11. 446 A Prodigal .. is i 
very loose and incontinent of his Coin, and lets it fly, like 
Jupiter, in a Shower. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xix. 79 Melantho 
. . Renewed the attack, mconttnent of spleen. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 167/1 Underlings incontinent of tongue often 
reveal . . the policy of their masters. 

3 . Unable to retain natural evacuations. 

2828 in Webster. 

B. as sb. An unchaste person. 

1598 B. JONSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vni, O, old incon- 
tinent, dost thou not shame When all tfay powers in chastity 
are spent To have a mind so hot? 

Hence Inco'ntinentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
IncontixiGiit (inkp*ntinent), adv. (a.) arch. 
Also 5-6 en-, -tynent, -teBent. [a. F. incontinent 
(14th c. *=Sp., It. incontinente), ad, late h. in conti- 
nlnii (sc. ietnpore) in continuous time, without any 
interval. The early variant corresponds 

to earlier OF. encontenant^ Prov. enconUnenl\ 
Straightway, forthwith, at once, immediately, with- 
out delay ; = Incontinently adv.^ 

(2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V, 393 Where he diede inconti- 
nent! after that he hade seide so.] 

1425 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) § 5x The {^rtiesal be challenged 
incontinent of the Kingis peace breaking. 02440 Geucrydes 
1571 Whanne they were come, anon incontynent Generj des 
was brought owt of the layle. Ibid. 1769 Thanne; spake 
Lucas anon encontinent a 2450 Nnt. de la Tour (i568) 130 
She was incontenenl iuged vnto the dethe. 2523 ^Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss, \. xiv. 14 They entred encontynent into theyr 
shippes, to passe the see, 1559 Morwykc Evonym. is A 
water may be made which shall incontenent breake the stone 
in the bladdar. sCoqSKEUEReg.Maf. u.x!.36Heires being of 
lawfull age, incontinent after the deceis of their prediccssours 
they may enter to their heretage, 1:1612 Chapman Iliad 
xxiv. 299 This charge incontinent He put in practice. 2719 
D’Urfev Pills (1872) JII. 3*6 Behind the Cloth the Friar 
•went. And was in the Well incontinent x8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxi, The Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
instanter to trial. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Scr. 1, Leech 
Folkestone, Place thyself incontinent m yonder bath, 
b. as adj. {nonce-use) Immediate. 

1840 Barhasi lugol. Leg. Ser. x. Leech Folkestone, Hath 
any one a smoky chimney? — here is an incontinent cure. 

Inco’stineiitlyy adv}- [f. Incontinent a. ■¥ 
-LY^.J In an incontinent manner; loosely, un- 
chastely. 

255* Huloet, Incontinently, w/w/e. 2598 Barckley 
Man (1631)611 It is an unseemly thing, .to live delicately, 
loosely, or incontinently. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ni. vii. 

§ aS Queen Isabel.. living incontinently with R. Mortimer. 
1755 Johnson, Incontinently, unebastely ; without restraint 
of the appetites. 

Incontinently (ink^rntin^ntli), adv.^ arch. 

[f. Incontinent adv. -i- -ly 2.] Straightway, at 
once, immediately; = Incontinent rrr/z/. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Msop v. v, Inconiynenily as the 
dogges perceyued and sawc the foxe and the catte, they 
beganne to renne vpon them. *S 4*“3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. 

Vi 1 1, c. 14 § 4 The said clerke . , shall mcontinentlie with- 
out delaie certifie the saide names. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. II. X, (1810) 337 Sir Charles incontinently dispatched 
a Horseman with Letters to the President. ■2761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy IV. xxvii, The effect of which was this, that he leapt 
incontinently up. 2844 Emerson Led., Young American 
Wks, (Bohn) 11. 297 If one of the flock [of wolves].. so much 


INCOWTEOLLED. 

a.s limp, the rest eat him up incontinently. 2876 C. M. Davies 
l/norih. Land. (ed. 2) 426 My cheerj’ Irieno,. presented me 
incontinently to the lecturer. 

Incontinn*ity. rare. [In- 3.] The quality 
or fact of being inconiinuous ; absence or breach 
of continuity. 

1865 Atkcnscunt No, 1959. 648/3 Incohttencies and incon- 
tinuities. 

IncontimiOtlS(iiikpinrni«,33),<2. rare. [In-3.] 
Not continuous ; discontinuous. 

^ 1862 R. _H. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 6^ They become 
■ imperceptible to the ear, in the low notes by the vibrations 
becoming too dull and incontlnuous, 2892 Stevenson 
Across the Plains 230 All brought down to the same faint 
residuum as a last night's dream to some inconiinuous 
images. 

flncontraxted, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
contracted ; uocontracted. 

2725 Blackwall Sacr. Class. 1.228 (T.) This dialect uses 
the incontracted termination both in nouns and verbs. 
lUGOntractile (inkpntrtc-ktil, -ail) , a. [In- 3.] 
Not contractile ; incapable of contraction. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 670 The pupil [was] 
dilated and incontractile. Ibid. II. 648 The muscular fibres 
are equally loose and incontractile. 

Xncontractiou (ink^ntrie-k/an). [In- 3 ] The 
fact of not contracting; failure to bontract ; non- 
contraction. 

2803 Med. yrtil. X. 2 On the Incontraction of an Arter>% 

t IncontradixtaBle, a. Obs. (Also -ibie.) 

[f. In-3 4. Contradict + -able: known much 
earlier than contradiciable.'\ That cannot be con- 
tradicted or gainsaid. 

X624 Caft. Smith Virginiaxw. ii. 44This incontradictable 
reason will shew them plainely they are too ill advised to 
iiDurish such ill conceits. 2630 — Trav. 4- AdzK 13 Many 
incontradictiblc perswading reasons, 
f ZucO’ntrair, adv. and prep. Sc. Obs. Also 
-are, -sr. [f. In prep, + Contrair sb. ; cf. the 
fuller phrases in the contrair {of), in our contrair, 
etc.] a. as advb. phr. or adv. (followed by a pre- 
position): In opposition to, in spite of 
C2480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 37 This hound of hell, Deuored 
hes my Lambe .. in contrair to your cr>'. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. HI. 24s Incontrair than of all his lordis will, 
b, as prep. In opposition to, contrary to ; against. 
2484 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (18x4) 266 Impetraciouns made in 
the Court of Rome in contrare our souuerane lordis privilege. 
25x3 Douglas iEneis vii. vili. heading. How Alecto per. 
suadit has 7'umus To move battale incontrar Latinus. 2558 
Kennedie Commend. Tract, in JVodrow Soc, Mise. (2844) J. 
119 Abomtnabyll heresyis incontrar our faith. 2560 Rollahd 
Crt. Venus Frol. 205 (It is als] incontrair his Complexioun 
[As ane f)asert to fecht with ane Falcoun. 
tlnccntrary, adv. Obs. rare-', [f. Ik prep. 

+ CoNTBARY sb. An AF. encontrarie is quoted by 
Godefroy from the Conquest of Ireland^ In op- 
position, contrary (to)-. = prec. b. 

I X488-P Act 4 Hen. VJI, c. ii Forfeiture of the double 
value of all the Wolles bought .. incontran'e to this ordeii- 
' aunce. 

tlncontri’bntive, Obs, rare. [In-s.] 
Not contributive ; that does not contribute, 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 170 Proprietors which now 
are incontributive to the Publique Charge. 

IncontroUable (inkTntrDudfib’l), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. F. ineo7itr$lable (Littr6).] 

1. That cannot be controlled, checked, restrained, 
or authoritatively regulated ; uncontrollable. 

2599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1605) L iij b, Their not erring 
and inconlroleable lord of Rome. 2625 Bp. Mountagu A Pp. 
Caesar v. 253 SoljTnan, Amurath, and others, challenging 
absolute, irresislable, incontrouleable power to set up, pull 
downe, order, alter, and dispose the world, and all thmgs in 
the world, at pleasure. 2652 J. Hall Height Elog. p. Ixxxi, 
They breed up incontroulable Tyrants over their souls. 2744 
Harris Three 7'reat. in. ii. (1765) 232 Fated in that Order of 
incontroulable Events. 2820 Scott iii, A character. . 
bynalurebold, impetuous, and incontrollable. 2844STAN-LEV 
Arnold (2845) 1. iv. 196 An inconirollable desire to give 
vent to the thoughts that ■were struggling ivithin him. 

•}‘2. That cannot be interfered with or altered in 
any way ; fixed, unchangeable. Obs, 

2605 Timme Queriit. ii. iv. 116^ In gold there is a cer- 
taine incontrollable and incorruptible composition. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 Of colours in general! . . no 
man hath yet beheld the true nature, or positively set downe 
their incontroulable causes. 

3. Incontrovertible, unquestionable. Obs. 

0264^ Howell Lett. (iS^o) 1. 477 Writings . .handed over to 
postenty as incontroulable truths for so many ages. 2646 
Sm T. Browne £p. iv. xii. 214 'These were delivered 

by the Evangelist, and carry no doubt an incontroulable con- 
formity into the intention of his dcliverj*. 

Hence Incontro*llahlyiir/y. a. Unrestrainedly; 
without control ; +b. Incontrovertibly, fixedly. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 2i8_ Being not in- 
coniroulably determined, at what time to begin, whether at 
conception, animation, or exclusion. ^2726 South ^ersn. 
VIlI. i.(R.), For, as a man thinks or desires in his he.Trt, 
such indeed he is, for then most truly, because most mcon- 
troulably, he acts himNclf. 2800 'J'. Jefff.rson It rit. (1859) 

IV. 344 The abuses which i>ould be inconirolably com- 
mitted. 

-f* lacoatlTO'llGd, <7. Obs. [In- 3. Cf. F. tn- 
cottlrSU (Littre).] Not controlled; unchecked; 
not interfered with. 

2650 Howell For. Trot-, iiu (Arb.) 24 There is no com- 
plcat and incontrouled comfort- 
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IWCONTBO VERTIBLE . 

Incontrovertiwe (inlcpntr^'vautlb’l), a. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be controverted ; incontest- 
able, indisputable, indnbitable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. mi. xHi. 365^ Lastly, 
the thing it selfe whereon the opinion dependeth..is not in- 
controvertible; and for my own part, I remaine unsatisfied 
therein. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evtd, 152 When a theory 
is established by incontrovertible evidence, the u.sual mode 
of hostility is to dispute the author’s claim to discover>% 
1758 Malthus PopuL {1817) II. 65 The increase of popula- 
tion since 1780 is incontrovertible. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
xvii. Absolute and incontrovertible truth. 

Hence Incontrovertilai'lity, Incontrove'rti- 
1)1611688, the quality of being incontrovertible. 

1775 Ash, Incoiitrovertibility (f. perhaps not sufficiently 
authorized, from incontrovertible)^ the state of being incon- 
trovertible. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch. ^ Friar (1844) 
J2T Cases of flagrant delict, ..required no other trial than the 
publicity or incontrovertibleness of the fact. 

IncontroveTtibly, adv, [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In an incontrovertible manner ; without contro- 
versy, beyond dispute, indisputably. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. i. 27B For the Hebrew, 
it is incontrovertibly the primitive and surest text to rely 
on. 1712 in Somers TractsW. 184 That Great-Britain is in- 
controvertibly more powerful than this State. 1845 Ld. Camp- 
bell {1857) III. Ixvii. 303 It was then shown 

verj' distinctly incontrovertibly that none of the charges 

amounted to treason. i836 Sidgwick Hist. Ethics 
It is not to be regarded as absolutely and incontrovertibly 
valid. 

tl22C02ltu*2lded, Ohs. [Jj*- 3.] Not bruised 
or pounded. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 51/2 Ligate a 
little incontundede Safferne in a little linnen cloth, soacke 
it 3 dayes in a little whyte wyne. 

Xlicoiiveiliciice (inkpnvrniens), sb, [a. OF. 
inconvenience (mod.F. inconvenance), ad. late L. 
ijuonvenientia inconsistency, n. of quality f. incon- 
venienUem Inconvenient : see -ence. Cf. Ill- 
convenience.] The fact or quality of being in- 
convenient. 

fl. Want of agreement; incongruity, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency with reason or rule, absurdity; 
with //. An instance of this ; an inconsistency ; 
an absurdity. Obs, 

ri4oo Beryn 2576 That I may bet perseyve al incon- 
venience Dout, pro contra, and ambiguity. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/, (W. de \V, 1531) 194 Yet it is no inconvenyence y* nis 
holy mother & other sayntes be as particular meanes bytwene 
vs & god. a 1536 Tindale Dectn Treat, (Parker Soc. 1848) 
380 That Christ was made man and died : also bread, which 
seemeth to some a great inconvenience. 1587 Golding De 
Momay 1. 12 By these inconveniences they conclude, that 
there is no God at all. x6xo A. Cooke Pope Toan in Harl, 
Misc, (Malham) IV. 77 Protestant. What mean you by the 
Inconvenience of their testimonies? Papist. Their disagree- 
ing one with another, a x6t9 Fothebby Aikeom. ii, lii. | 2 
(1622! 2x5 Vet can be not be the cause of himselfe, for the 
fore-named inconueniences. 1706 tr. DupitCs Ecct, Hist, 
16/A C, II. V. 45 Francis Maryon believ’d there was no 
Inconvenience in saying, That some of It [Christ’s blood] 
staid here below. 

t b. Unsuitableness, unhtness. Ohs. 

X413 Pilgr. Sr.vle (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 58 Adam wa.s 
nought well disposyd to etyng of this appel for inconuen- 
yence of the season in whiche he receyued it. a x6oo 
Hooker (J.), They plead against the inconvenience, not the 
unlawflilness of popish apparel. X684 R, Waller Nat. 
Exper. 74 To avoid this inconvenience of the Screws, 

+ 2. Moral or ethical unsuitableness; unbecoming 
or unseemly behaviour ; impropriety; with//,, an 
unseemly act, an impropriety, an offence. Obs. 

CZ460 Play Sacram. 897 Agaynst god yf ye haue woght 
cny Inconuenyence. 1509 Barclay o/Folys (1874) I. 
51 Howe youthe which is nat norysshed m doctiyme, In age 
IS g^’uen vnto al Inconuenyence. 1547 Homilies 1. Agst. 
Contentions. (1859) 135 They fall, .sometime from hot words 
to further inconvenience. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Numbers^ 
ylz^/.jThat either they fall not to such inconueniences, or 
else return to him quickly by true repentance. 
fS. Harm, injury, mischief; misfortune, trouble. 
Obs. (passing into 4). 

14. . Proverbs of Good Counsel 82 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 
70 Yf hou be irobyllyd with ynconvenyens, Arme alway 
•with Inward picyens. 1500 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. (Percy 
Soc.) 36 To dysnull myschefe and inconvenyence, They 
m.ide pur lawes wyth grete diligence. x6sx Hobbes Leviatk. 
IL xviii. 94 They that live under the government of Demo- 
cracy, . . attribute all the inconvenience to that forme of 
Commonwealth. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. Goth. JPars 
20 Beneventum standing high, and over against Dalmatia, 
shares in the inconvenience of this wind. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 264 I-lie Inconvenience would 
not have stop’d there. 

fb. with//. A mischief, an injury; an untoward 
occurrence, a misfortune. Obs. (passing into 4 b). 

(rx489 Caxton 0/ Aymon i. 33, I haue grete fere 

that some inconuenyence be happed vnto him. x^ Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 05 Whereof grew a great inconuenience 
and slaughter, xw Armin Nest Ninn, (1842) 15 Rapine, 
ruine.and a thousand inconveniences, follow. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. Wks. 1874 1 . 57 Often infamy and external 
inconveniences are the public consequences of vice as vice. 
X796 C. Marshall Card. ii. (1813) 21 It is yet unable to 
L^r the inconveniences of the weather. 

fc, TechuicaJly distinguished from mischief'. 
sec quot. Obs. 

1622 MALYNES^wr. Lau^Merck.s^ii It is belter to suffer a 
mischiefe than an inconuenience; the mischiefe being atm- 
buied to one or some particular persons, and the inconuen- 
ience to the whole Common-wealth in gcnerall. a 1709 


Atkyns Pari. ^ Pol. Tracts (1734) 199 By a Mischief is 
meant, when one Man or some few men suffer by the Hard- 
ship of a Law, which Law is yet useful ‘for the Publick. 
But an Inconvenience is to have a publick Law disobeyed 
or broken, or an Offence to go unpunished. 

4. The quality or condition of being inconvenient ; 
want of adaptation to personal requirement or ease ; 
trouble, discomfort, disadvantage; incommodity. 

1653 Walton Asigler Table, In this Discourse .. I have 
not observed a method, which, .may be some inconvenience 
to the Reader. 1783 Morell AinszwrtlCs Lat. Diet. iv. 
S.V. 7V/A^«i/f,That Aurora madehim immortal, butcould not 
take from him the inconvenience of old age. 2837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxvii, She could have spared him without the smallest 
inconvenience, 1885 Dail^ Ne^vs^s. Dec. 5/j The long delay 
.. has already led to considerable public inconvenience. 

b. wth//. An inconvenient circumstance; some- 
thing that interferes wth ease or comfort, or causes 
trouble ; a disadvantage, a discomfort. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 30 The letter being written, 
there was found an inconvenience, \yhich was, they knew 
not how to carrye the letter secretly. ' 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick i. ix. {1648) 59 The chief inconvenience of thi.s in- 
strument is, that, in a short space it will be screwed unto 
its full length. 1732 Arbuthnot Pules 0/ Diet 296 They 
have only one Inconvenience, that they create Thirst. x8i8 
Cruise Digest {edi. 2) II. 327 This rule was originally ., in- 
tended^ to avoid the inconveniences which might arise by 
admitting an interval, when there should be no tenant of 
the freehold to do the services to the lord. 1884 Manch. 
Exant. 2 May 4/7 The necessity of taking out passports 
would be a serious inconvenience to foreign traders. 

Xnconveiiieiice (ink^ihvrniens), v. [f. prec. 
sb.] traits. To cause inconvenience to ; to put to 
inconvenience; to incommode, trouble. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. i. (1673) 49 For it is not the variety 
of opinions, but our own perverse wills .. which hath so in- 
convenienced the church. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 50 
That they may not be inconvenienced with ibe weight of 
these blankets.^ 17^7 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 40, 1 instantly 
quitted the university, that my uncle might no longer he 
inconvenienced by me. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i. 0 
The inconvenienced party had only to say [etc.]. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 369 Be content to let her keep her 
position without inconveniencing her by your intrusions or 
complaints. 

Inconvenienoy (ink^nvrniensi). rare. 
[ad. L. inconvenientia : see prec. sb. and -enoy.] 
fl. =Inconvi:nience ii. I. Obs. 

. a 1533 Frith Iffks. X41 (R.) Of this text should follow two 
inconueniencies, if the sacrament were the naturall body of 
Christ. ^ 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr, i. vi. § 8 Thus every 
way, this opinion . . is pressed with inconveniencies. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Let, to Friend in Hydriot, etc. (1736) 56 
Though some wondered at this Position, yet I saw no In- 
conveniency in it. 

+ 2. = Inconvenience 2. Ohs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God xxii. xxiii. (1620) 846 
Lest desire of reuenge should draw^ vs to inconueniencie, 
X747 Chesterf, Lett. (x7§2) 1. cxxxiu. 355, I should have 
avoided many follies and Inconveniencies, which undirected 
youth run me into. 

t3. = Inconvenience rA. 3. Obs. 

*553 Q’ Mary Proclant. Coins in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
III, App. v. 8 In no wj'se can longer suffer the same incon- 
ueniencie, 2669 Penn No Cross xiv. § 7 Insensible of the 
Inconvenienoy that attends the like Follies. 1706 Mbs. Cent- 
LivRE Basset- Table v, Now you discover what inconveniency 
your gaming has brought you into. 

i-b. = Inconvenience jA. 3 b. Obs. 

a 1450 Nnt, de la Tour (1868) 98 To sale no thinge in the 
presence of the peple vnto his displesaunce, for doute of 
mani gret Inconueniencys. 1^3 Grafton Contn. Harding 
567 That some inconueniencie or cause of strife should 
chaunce. 1647 Spricge Anglia Redtv. i. vi. (1854) 56 He 
might have prevented that inconveniency •which fell out. 
a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 90 For fear of a worse incon- 
veniency. 

4. = Inconvenience sb, 4. 

1552 Huloet, inconuenicneye, imporiumtas, « 1628 F. 
Grevillb Sidney (1652) 64 To weigh the immortall wisdom 
in even scales with mortall conveniency or inconveniency. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 363 Your question is not 
of conveniency or inconveniency, but of right. 2776 Adam 
Smith Jff.N. (i86q)II.iv,i, p If money is wanted, barter will 
supply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency, 
X838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxviii, There’s inconvenieni^ 
in It, but the novelty gives it a sort of relish. 

b. *= Inconvenience sh. 4 b. 

1640 Quarles Enchtrid. in, 53 Cast one eye upon the 
Inconveniencies, as well as the other upon the Convenicn- 
cies. 1746 Wesley More Inconveniencies 
may arise from the latter than from the former. x8x8 Jas. 
1 \\LLBrii. India II. v. ix. 697 The lending of money to the 
Nabob of Arcot. .had given rise to many inconveniencies. 

c. concr. Applied humorously to an incom- 
modious conveyance: cf. Conveniency 6 d. 
{iionce~use.') 

1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) H- ==5 This leather incon- 
veniency will be at the door in half an hour. 

Inconvenient (inkfnvrnient), a. and sb. [a. 
F, inconvenient (1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- j 
convemenUetny f. in- (In- 3) + convenient-em agree- 1 
ing, according, Convenient.] 

A. adj. tl. Not agreeing or consonant; dis- 
cordant, incongruous ; inconsistent with reason or 
rule, absurd. Obs. 

*39® Barth. De P. R. viii. xxviii. (Bodf. l^fS.), 

p.inne it is noujt in conueniente to sette J»at twei bodies 
bene ifcere in one place 51! one of ham is sold and formal . . 
of hat oher mate'rial and vnperfite. 2552 Huloet, Inconue- 
nient, abhonyrngc, discordynge .. ahsnrdus. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 66/43 Inconvenient, incongrttus. 1635 Pacitt 
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Chrisiianogr. iii. (1636)40 In which booke many things., 
were found inconvenient, and contrary to the true faith. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 57 Nothing is ascribed unto 
him that is unreasonable, inconvenient unto him in the Dis- 
charge of his Office. 

2. -Not befitting the case or circumstances ; un- 
suitable, unmeet, inappropriate, out of place. Obs. 

CZ460 Fortescuf. .ri/f. .S' Lint. Mon. ix. (1885) 128 That 
diuerse lordis off Englande haue also moch livelode off thair 
owne, as than shall reraayne in the kynges handes ffor his 
extraordinarie charges; wich were inconvenient, and wold 
be to the kynge right dredefull, 1552 Huloet, Inconuenient 
tyme, intempesfas. ^ 1600 Shaics. A. V. L. v. it. 73 If it ap- 
peare not inconuenient to you. x68x Chetham AngUds 
Vadc'm. xli. (i68g^ 307 Because the Pike is so noble a Fish 
.. it's not inconvenient if 1 . . make a more particular Dis- 
course of him. 1840 R. M. ^PCheyne in Mem. (1872) 449 
It will make the Syren Songs of this world inconvenient, 
f b. Const./i>r, to. Obs. 

CZ400 Latt/ranc's Cirurg. 85 An inconuenient medicyn to 
bat membre. 1651 J. Goodwin Redempt. Redeemed 1. § 5 
which signification is no ways inconvenient for this place. 
1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 177 No 
Meat so wholesome as Pheasant-pouts ; but to strong 
Stomachs it is inconvenientest. 1^2 Locke Ednc. § 159 
The reading of the whole Scripture indifferently, is . . very 
inconvenient for Children. 

+ 3. Morally or ethically unsuitable; unbecoming 
in manner ; unseemly, improper. Ohs. 

Z494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxcviii. 204 He walowed in 
lechery, giuynge hym to all vicious and inconuenyent lyfe 
of his body, Prod. He/i. FIJI 22 July in Warton 

J/ist. Eng. Poetrv Jii*. Boyes do sin^o masse, 

and preache in the pulpitt, with such other vnAtOnge and 
inconuenient vsages. ^1x694 Tillot.son .S’m/r. xxii. (1742) 
II. 77 It is very inconvenient to say, that they who were to 
teach the precepts of Christ to others, did themselves break 
them by inspiration. 

4. Not conducive to ease of action or condition ; 
unfavourable to comfort; incommodious, trouble- 
some, embarrassing, disadvantageous, awkward. 
(The current sense.) 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 147 The people of Rome 
grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble them. 
1706 Phillips, Inconvenient, not convenient, troubtesome, 
cumbersome. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. ii. i, If it be not 
inconvenient to you, he’ll come and wait upon you. 1852 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xvi, This species of nervous 
sympathy .. was yet found rather inconvenient in its prac- 
tical operations. ^ 1870 Dickens E. Drood xviii, Wc nave 
a good choice of inconvenient lodgings in the town. 

B. sb. That which is inconvenient, 

+ 1. Something discordant, an incongruity, an in- 
consistency; something inconsistent with reason, 
an absurdity. Ohs. 

Chaucer Boeth, v. pr. iii. 123 (Camb. MS.) And yit 
ther tohveth a noother inconuenyent of the whiche ther ne 
may ben thoght no moore felonos ne moore wykke, and ^at 
is this, hat [etc.]. 1387-3 T. UsK Test. Love iii. iii. 

(Skeat) i. 77, 1 wene that none inconuenient shall thou flnde 
betwene Goddes forwettng, and libertie of arbitrement ; 
wherfore, I wote well thei male stande togider. 1449 Pe- 
cocK Repr. i. xv. 8r Noon inconvenient is thou3 God or- 
deyned the seid resoun. 

f2. Something morally unfitting; an unseemly 
or unbecoming act; an impropriety^, an abuse. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (1858) 279 Aftir the batayle ful 
scbamefully the Walsch women cutte of mennes membrls, 
and put hem in her mouthis that were ded ; and many 
othir inconvenientis ded thei that tyme. 1483 Caxton Cato 
3 b, The Synnes and inconuenientes that comen of playeng. 
*5*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 26 b, The whiche mesemeth is the 
grettest inconuenyent that nowe is suffred by the lawe. 
1538 Bale Thre Lnzoes 61 Proudenesse ye abhorre with 
lyke inconuenyentes. 

*t*3. A troublesome or untoward circumstance; 
a misfortune, a mishap ; an inconvenience. Ohs. 

CZ400 Apol. Loll. pis inconuenient mai not be voydid. 
*43*~S® Higden (Rolls) VIII, 469 Somme inconvenientes 
wolde folowe with ynne schorte space, bothe to hym and to 
the realme. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 33 Here is yet noone 
so gret inconvenient of aventure ne mj’smrlune falle at this 
tyme, but that it hathe be scene fallen er now. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (1531) 57 And so by these meanes thou shake .. 
eschewe many sclaunders and inconvenientes. x6xo J. 
Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 532 Eschewing any danger 
or inconvenient quhilk may be likelie to fall out. 1645 Boate 
Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 65 In her mouth, she is incumbred 
with several! inconvenients. 

tlnconveuientise. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
7ISE. yzi.franchise.')\ = Inconvenience 4 b. 

1528 Payncl Saleme's Regim. B j b, Many other incon- 
uenientises . . groweth and chanceth througne excesse of 
meaies and drynkes. Ibid. Bij,TThF] ingcndrclh uiany 
inconuenientises in the body. 

Incouve’niently, adv. [f. Inconvenient a, 

+ -LY 2.] In an inconvenient manner, 
f 1. Unsuitably, inappropriately ; unbecomingly, 
improperly ; inconsistently, incongruously. Obs. 

1509 Barclav.S“/^^/ A b/FT Argt., This present Poke myglit 
haue ben callyd nat inconuenyently the Satyr. 1549 
Latimer s//i Sernt. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 14/ One wyl say, 
peraduenture, you speakc vnsemelye, and inconuenienllyc, 
so to be agajmste fne offyeers. *55* Huloet. Inwnucni* 
entlj'c, or dishonestly, or contrary to reason, absurde. In- 
conuenientlye, or out of due tyme, inlempesttue. 

2. With inconvenience, trouble, or discomfort; 
uncomfortably, incommodiously. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Mourners in Sion (R.), There is many 
an holy soul that dwels inconveniently, in a crazy, tottering, 
ruinous cottage. 1665 G. Havers P. della # alle s irav, 

E. India III We stay'd under a great 'J'ree ..spent tins 
night inconveniently and suppcr-Icss. 1717 Berkeley Jmi. 
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"Tour Italy 2 June, ^Vks, 1871 IV. 559 Inconveniently cold 
for several hours this morning. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. xxxv, 
I am afraid wu’Il find it inconveniently large. 1876 Oeo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. xii, Things may turn out inconveniently 
after all. 

tlnoonvcnientness. Obs. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being inconvenient, 
inconvenience ; in qnot. J6t6 unsuitableness. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 529 If the incon* 
uenientnesse of the place will not suffer you to cast them 
into squares, then make them somewhat more long. 1727 
in Bailey vol. II. 

Inconversable (inkpnvsusab’l), a. ? Obs. 
Also erron. -ible. [f. In- 3 + Convebse v. + -able ; 
cf. Sp. inconversable (Guevara, 1539) and Conver- 
sable.] Not conversable ; f unsociable {phsl) ; 
not disposed to converse, uncommunicative. 

*577 Hellowes Gueiiaras Citron. 2 If he be incon- 
uersjble, they abhorre him [ori^;. si es inconuersable aborre- 
scenle]. x6ii Cotgr., Insociabie, vnsociable, vncompanable, 
inconuersibte. x668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. ii. (1713! 3 He 
is a Person very inconversable. 2706 Refiex. upon Ridicule 
39 They are regarded a.s inconversable, rough hewn, rude and 
phantastical. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 254 
They fled from us, and were altogether inconveisible. 
Hence Incoave*rsat)leness(BaileyvoLlI,i727). 
Inconversant (ink{J*nv9jsant),<r. rare. [In-3.] 
Not conversant ; not versed in or f^amiliar -Mitk. 

3800-X9 G. Shaw Zool. III. 09 (L.) A person inconversant 
in natural history. 1836 Sir vv. Hamilton Discuss,^ Stud. 
Hath. (1652)311 Though himself not inconversant with 
these . . he did not perceive of what utility they could be. 

. Inconversibi'lity« rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
VER8IBIHTY ; cf. L. incottversibiltSi F. inconversi' 
blel\ Incapability of being converted {into some- 
thing else) ; inconvertibility. 

1784 Mann in Leii. Lit. Men (Camden) 427 M. Lavoisier, 
who has been combating these many years past in favour of 
the inconversibiHty of Water into any thing else. 
tlnconveTSion. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Un- 
converted or unregenerate condition. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts. N. T. 210 Sinne hath in the 
lime of your inconversion beene but of sleight account. 

t Inconve'rted, a. Ohs. [In- 3.] Not con- 
verted; not turned or changed; unconverted, 
x6^6 Sir T, Browne /’rewrf’, Ep. n.vL 98 The bird not able 
to djgest the fruit whereon she feedeth, from her inconverted 
mutjng. Ibid, in, x, 128 Wheresoever they rested remain- 
ing inconverted, and possessing one point of the Compasse, 
whilst the wind perhaps hath passed the two and thirty. 

Inconvertible, (ink/nvautib’!), a. [In- 3 ; 
perh. after F. inconvertible (1546 in Hatz.-Darra.) 
or late L. inconvertibilis unchanging.] Not con- 
vertible ; incapable of being converted. 

1 . Inctipable of being changed into anything 
else; fr/rr. incapable of being assimilated, indi- 
gestible (cf. Convertible 5 b). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 8$ It. .taketh leave 
of the permeant parts, .and accompanUth the inconvertible 
portion unto the siege. 1652 Benlowes Tkeoph. Ded. 22 
The Immaculate Earth of the Humanity, Inseparable, -In- 
confusible, Inconvertible. 

2 . Incapable of being exchanged for one another, 
or transposed each into the place of the other ; not 
interchangeable. Usually of terms ; Not equiva- 
lent or synonymous. 

1706 Phillips, Inconvertible (in Philos.'), that cannot be 
transpo.>ed, changed, or altered; as inconvertible Terms. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 113 Genus and Accident inconvertible 
with the Subject, 

b. Logic. Of a proposition ; That cannot be 
converted (see Convert v. 4 b, Conversion 4). 

1864 Bowen Logic vii. 204. 1875 Abp, Thomson Lazos 
Th. § 85, 155 The Judgment O is usually considered incon- 
vertible by the ordinary method. 

3 . Incapable of being exchanged for something 
else. spec, of paper money, That cannot be con- 
verted into specie. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. vi. x2o In- 
convertible bank paper would have been' everywhere 
refused. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 111. xiii. § 2 (1876) 330 An 
inconvertible currency, regulated by the price of bullion, 
would conform exactly in all its variations, to a convertible 
one. x8^ Crump Banking ix. 185 '1‘his country’ had what 
it is to be hoped it will never s'ee again — an inconvertible 
paper currency. 

t. 4 . Incapable of being turned away from. rare. 
1829 Landor IVks. (1846) Ii. 220/1 First, we must find the 
priests ; for ours arc inconvertible from their crumbling altars. 
Hence Incoavertibi'lity, Inconve^rtihleness ; 
Inconve*rkibly adv. 

X727 Bailey vol. H, Inconvertibleness. x8t6 Bentham 
C/ireslom. App. vili, Inconvertibility of Geometry and 
Algebra. 1833 Ht. AIartikeau Berkeley the^ Banker u vili. 
159 Others . . complained of the example of inconvertibility 
^et by the Bank of England. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
iv. 55 The fixity or inconvertibleness of races, as we see 
them. 1882 Ogilvie, Inconvertibly. 

+ Inconvi'ctedness. Obs. rare. [f. lN -3 + 
Convicted + -ness.] The state of not being con- 
victed or convinced. So lucoavi'otion, absence 
of conviction. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 557 H « not the Firm- 
ness of our Conviction or Inconviction that will warrant an 
act from becoming sinful, but the perfect Sincerity of the 
party. Ibid.., By this last Objection it is insinuated that I 
make Inconviciedness of Conscience to excuse from the 
most hainous crimes. 

Vol. V. 


Inconvi'iicedly, adv. [In- 3.] In an uncon- 
vinced way; without conviction.. . 

1642 Rogers Naaman 102 Sinne is not alike dwelling in 
all, but In some men it dwels without a law, ignorantly, in- 
convincedly.^ 1658 (see Inconvincicly, quoL 2646). 
IllCOIlvillCible(inkpa\’i•ns^b’l),n:.(^^.) [In- 3 .] 
Incapable of being couvinced; not open to con- 
viction. 

X674 Govt. Tongne xi. § 9 (1684) 162 None are so incon- 
vincible as your half-witted people. 1732 Berkeley 
U* § 19 There is noting so dogmatical and inconvincible as 
one of these fine things^ when it sets up for free-thinking. 
1837^ Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. i. The Commons are incon- 
vincible, the Noble.sse and Clerg>' irrefragably convincing. 
1871 Ruskin ForsCtav.s.i^, I am not inconvincible by any 
kind of evidence. 

b. as sb. An inconvincible person. 

1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall IVhiteboy i. 3 You are one of the 
* inconvinceables '. 

Hence Incoiiviiicibi*lity ; Inconvi'ncibly cr/r, 
x6a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 27 Yet is it not 
much lesse injurious unto knowlMge obstinately and incon- 
vincibly [erf. 1658 inconvinccdly] to side with any one, 2882 
W. M. Williams Science in Short Ck. 55 With all the con- 
servative inconvinciblltty of a bom and bred Englishman. 

t Inco'ny, a. Obs. Also inconie, in-conie, 
in conie, inconey, in conye. [A cant word, 
prevalent about 1600, of unascertained origin. 

It appears to have rimed with money, cf. Coney. Sugges- 
tions as to its derivation are that it represents F. inconnn, or 
It. incognito, unknown ; that it is a variation of uncanny, 
mtconny incautious, etc. (see Canny); that it is connected 
with unco unknown, strange, etc.; but none of these is free 
from difficulty,] 

? Rare, fine, delicate, pretty, ‘ nice 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. III. i. 136 C/oa». Mysweeteounceof 
man’s flesh, my in-conielew. lbid.vi.\.s^j^Clo. . . O my troth 
most sweete iests, most Income vulgar wit. ^2592 Marlowe 
IV. v(t.3. Let music rumble Whilst I in thy in- 
cony fap do tumble. %%^'PciKt%KAngry }Fom.Abingd. H ij, 
O I haue sport in coney I faith. 1602 Middleton Blurt, 
Master-.Consi. it. x\. It makes you have, O, a most incony 
body ! 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub tv. i, O super-dainty 
Chanon ! vicarin coney! Make no delay, Miles, but away; 
And bring the wench and money, 
b. advb. 

xdoi Havcissus (1893) 122 Hang it yonder, & twill make 
tnee act in conye. 

t Incoo’p, inconp, v. Obs. rare'^K [f. In- 2 
-k Coop irons. To coop up, enclose. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas li. W. lii. 665 "With sudden 
blindness smiles the Syrian Troup, The which in Doihan 
did him round incoup. 

Incoordinate (inkffip-idmi?t), a, £In- 3.] 
Not co-ordinate. So Zscoo-rdinated. 

2880 J, M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 50 The in* 
cobroinate character of Mr. Moulton’s doctrine fully betrays 
itself. 1896 A llbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 899 Disturbed and inco- 
ordinate contraction of its (the heart's] walls. 

Incoordination (ink<»ifjdin/**j9n). [In- s ; 
cf, )i.incoordination{Dict,Acad.\%'j^).'\ Want of 
co-ordination ; esp. in JEhys. in reference to muscular 
action (see Co-obdination 4). 

1876 \V. A. Hammond Nero. Dis. (ed, 6) 726 A similar in- 
coordination is observable in the right hand. 2878 A M. 
Hamilton Arr:/. Dis. 271 Incoordination of upper or lower 
exlremhies. ^ 2892 W. R. Gowers Dis. Nerv. Syst. I. 454 
The incoordinaiion is revealed by the patient’s gait, which 
is distinctly unsteady. 

+ Inco’pions, <r. Obs.rare^^. [In- 3 ,] Not 
copious ; limited, restricted in quantity. 

2734 Carey Chro 7 ionhoio 7 ith,\,lLh^ world is too incopious 
to contain ’em, 

Incopresentable (inkrfupr/ze’ntabT), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Co- + PRESENT V. + -ABLE.] Incapable of 
simultaneous presentation (to the senses or intel- 
lect). Hence IncopresentabPllty, 

2886 J.'Ward \nE 7 icycLBnt.'yiyi. Af>l2 Just as. .a field of 
sight all blue is incopresentabic with one all red. Ibid., 
Certain sensations or movements are an absolute bar to the 
simultaneous presentation of other sensations or move- 
ments. We cannot sec an orange as at once yellow and 
green, though we can feel It at once as both smooth and . 
cold. .. Such mcoprescmability or contrariety,. occurs only 
between presentations belonging to the same sense or to the 
same group of movements. 

f Inco’psed, ppl. a. Obs. rare'~^. [f. In- 2 (or 
? In- 3 ) + Copse sb. + -ed J.] ? Covered with copse- 
wood. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 1. 159 There was no great 
pleasure in passing into farre countries after the generall 
Deluge, when the earth Jay (as it were) incopsed for 200 or 
130 yeares together. 

Ijicorage, obs. form of Encourage. 
flncoTd, V. Obs. rare’^'*. [ad. It. incordare; 
cf. next.] (See quot.) 

a6ix Florio, /nrorrftxrr,.. to incord or burst as ahorse, 
t Inco'rded, ppb> Also 7 encorded. [ad. 
It. incordatox see Incording, quot. 1(107.3 
a horse : Ruptured ; suficring from hernia. 

2607 [see IncordingI. 1611 FLORio./«r<wrf«/i?,..incorded 
as a horse, c 2720 W. Gibson FarriePs Dispats, xiL {1734) 
259 When a Horse is incorded or bursten. 

t IncoTdiate, v. Obsi'*^ [ad, supposed L, 
*incordidre, inferred from incordies, erroneous 
reading in Plautus i. no for mihi cordi est.] 

16*3 CocKKRANflncordiaie, to put into ones heart. 2656 
in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Xnco'rdingi vbL sb. Obs. [f. Incord v. -i- 
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-iNGl (cf.'quot. 1607).] Rupture or hernia in a 
horse. , 

2598 Florio, l 77 cordatttra.. .the incordingor bursting of a 
horse, 2607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) 307 This term, In- 
cording, is borrowed of the Italian word Ittcordato, which in 
plain EngUsh is as much to say as Bursten . .The Italians as I 
lake it, did call it /Ncorrfb/i?, because thegut follows thestrtng 
of the stone, called of them It cordo 7 ie, or La cerda, whereof 
Jncordato^eem% tobederived with somereason. Accordingto 
which reason we should call it rather Instringed, then In- 
prded;forC‘<7/'rfizdothsignifieastringorcord. Notwithstand- 
ing, sith that Incording is already received in the stable, I for 
my part am very well content therewith, minding not to 
contend against tt. x6io Markham Masterp. 11. xHx. 292 
This incording or burstinesse in horses, is when the rim or 
thinne filme which holdcth the guts vp in a horses body Is 
broken, so that the guts fallelh downe cither into the cods 
of the horse, or into the horses flancke. 1725 Bradley 
Fafn, D/cAs.v. Rupture, Rupture otherwise called Incord- 
ing or Burslness, a distemper in a horse, 
t IncOTnet, v. Obs. rare ~ [ad. F, encorneter 
(Cotgr.): see In- 2 .] (See quot.) 

x6ii Cotgr., AKcurKr/cj incornetted; put into a home; 
wrapped vp, as spice, etc. in a comet, or coffin. 
i Inco'vnished, ppl* a. Obs.rore~K [f.Ix-S 
+ contis/i Cornice + -ED; after It. ittcorniciare to 
put a cornice or frame upon, f, in- (In- 2 ) .k- cornice 
Cornice,] Furnished with a comice or cornices. 

1645 Evclyn Diary 11 Apr., The outer walls . . are . , in- 
cornish’d with festoons and niches, set with statues from the 
foundation to the roofe. 

Xncoronato (inkpT^n^t), a. [ad. It. incoronafo 
or med.L. incorondt-us (pa. pple. of incordndre 
to crown) ; cf. OF. encoronerXo crown, and Coron- 
ate.] a. Wearing or having a cro\vn ; crowned. 

2867 Loncf, Dante, Infeiuto iv. liv, I .saw hither come a 
Mighty One, With Sign of victory incoronatc. 1887 E. H. 
Plumptre Dante, Cofrwt. II. 347 My Lady fair in heaven 
iucoronate. 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

2855 Mavne Lex., hicoronaius. Applied by H. 

Cassini to the calaihidtut/t or a 7 ithodiu 7 /t of the Synan- 
therex, when all the flowers which constitute it resemble 
the form of a corol : incoronatc. 

So Inco'ronated/T^/. a. 

2867 Lokcf. Dante, Pari^.yiyiwi. jrq Mine eyes did not 
possess the power of following the incoronated flame. 

Xncorouation (ink;;rAi;’-/3n]. [n. of action f. 
med.L. UicoronSre to cro™ : see prec. Cf. It. in- 
coronazione (Florio).] Coronation, crownine. 

2470-85 Malory /I r//t;iri. viii, After the incoronacTon of 
hym at the Cyte of Carlyon. 2836 F. Mahoney ^^4 Father 
Front, So 7 igs Italy il (1859) 249 Concerning this solemn 
incoronalion, we have from the pen of an eye witness, 
Guido d’ Arezzo, details (etc.). 2876 Mrs. Whitney 
4 l 7 ts. II. xil. 426 From the Nativity of the Virgin to her 
Assumption and Incoronation. 

’t'lnco’rpor, S'. Ohs. rare. \pA.\,.incorpord‘re 
(see Incorporate) : cf. Encorpore, F, encorporer^ 

1 . irons. To incorporate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. lu. xiv. (1495) 59 The 
vertue retentlua kepyth the fode that is pured, and sendyth 
to all the iymmes, and incorporyth, and makyih it like. 
2492 Acta 1 ) 0777 . Cone. 259/2 A confirmatioune incorporand 
a charter of selling of the landis of Schethynrawak. 

2 . zVz/r.^I.V CORPORATE V. 6 . 

a 2628 Sylvester Alls not Gold that Glistersxvx, O where 
I is then the Holy Flock 1 Call'd in one Hope, built on one 
Rock, Into our Faith incorporing ? 

Inco’rporable, rare. [f. as prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being incorporated. 

2607 Sehot. Disc, agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 202 They were in- 
corporable into the bread and wine to make one banquet 
with them, 1899 Daily iVrtw 19 Sept, fi/2 A great part of 
the town supposed to be excluded from the Municipal 
Colorations Act of 1835 did not really exist. Chelsea, 
Knighlsbridge. .and Mile-end were not really incorporablc. 

+ Xnco’rporal, a. {sb.) Obs. [ad.L. incorpordU 
is, f. in- (In- 3) + corpordlis Corporal : cf. F. 
incorporel. It. incorporale.1 = Incorporeal; 
immaterial ; insubstantial, 

2551 Gardiner Expiic. Tra 7 isubs. 209 (R.) The soulc of 
man bath his end and terme & spiritual alteration, tneor- 
porall, to be regenerate the sonne of God. 2581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 385 His mans nature^ which should be forth- 
with aduaunced to immortall and incorporall glorie. 1603 
Holland Plutarclis Mor. 13^7 No lesse impossible U it to 
apprehend, that of bodies having no soule any should moovc 
of themselves to an incorporall place, and having no 
diflerence of situation. i646H.t.AWRZiiczCo7n77t.A7igelsg 
If you aske . . whether the Angells have bodies, or are alto- 
gether incorporall. 

B. sb. An incorporeal thing or place. rare'^K 
2678 Cuoworth I/ttell. Syst. i. v. 821 But if it be 
demanded, when the Soul goes out of this Body, whciher it 
be carried into any Corporal Places, or to Incorporals like 
to Corporals [etc.]. 

Hence t laco’rpoirally, ‘without matter, imma- 
terially* (J.). •^-IncOTporalness =* next (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727), 

i* XziCO*rporality« Obs. [ad. late L. tneor- 
pordliids : see prec, and -ITY, Cf. F. incorporaltU^ 
The state or quality of being incorporeal. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits & Dhels 89 BTiat-wuer 
is incorporall, that same b eoer>’ where, because vbiquity is 
the cauU of incorporalhy. 2678 CunssoBTii hitelL t>yst. 1. 

V. 801 Incorporaliiy is free from all Custody or Imprison- 
ment, as also devoid of Pain and Pleasure. X777 Priestley 
^fat^. frSfir. (17S2) I. xix. 2x9 A^tin .. learned of the 
philosophers the incorporahty of God. 
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IncOTporate, ■ (sb,) rare. [ad. rare L, 

incorJ>ordt~us not embodied (Claud. Mamertus, 

470), f. in- (In- 3 ) + corpordtiis Corporate.] 

1 . Without body or material substance ; incor- 
poreal, unembodied. 

1540 Morysine Vives' Intrad. JVj’sd. Gjb, The more 
thou transpo^este thy selfe from thinges corporall unto 
thinges incorporate, the more godlye lyfe shake thou leade. 
1598 Barckley Fclic. Man (1631) 366 For besides the in* 
corporate world, that is above all the rest .. there are three 
bodily worlds coupled together, a 1618 Raleigh in Gutch 
Colt, Cur. 1. 79 Inheritance incorporate, or invisible. x66t 
G. Rust Ori^en's Of>in. in P/ienix {1721) 1. 31 And so there 
be brought into light Spiri^ incorporate, a 1849 Poe 
Silence^ There are some qualities — some incorporate things, 
That have a double life. 

^ 2 , ‘Not incorporated; not existing as a cor- 
poration; as an incorporate banking association 
or other society* (Webster, 1S64). 

Hence in later Diets., but prob. an error. 
fB. asj^. Something which is incorporeal. Ohs. 
CIS32 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely, so well 
corporates as incorporates. 

Incorporate (inkp-jporct), ppU [ad. late 
L. incorpordl-uSj pa. pple, of incorporare : see the 
vb.] Formerly used as pa. — incorporated, 

I. 1 . United in one body ; combined in one mass 
or substance, lit. and_;^. Now rare. 

«xS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. df. Aurei. xv, And the ver- 
tues wel incorporate, nourishe many enuious. c 1586 C'tcss 
Pembroke Fs. David cxxxv. iii, The reaking vapors rise ; 
Then high in cloudes incorporate they stand. 1592 Shaks. 
Vcn. d* Ad. 540 Her armes do lend his necke a sweet 
imbrace, Incorporate then they seeme, face growes to face. 
1604 E. G. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xii. 243 Alwaies 
turning and stirring the metiall, to the end 3t may be well 
incorporate. 1752 Young Brothers iv. i, The friend of 
Rome? — ^That severs you for ever; Tho’ most incorporate 
and strongly knit. 1832 H. Rogers Fcl. Faith (1853) 2 
The incorporate life of father and son. 

b. Const, into^ in, with, fto, (Cf. the verb.) 
1387TREVISA iY/jfvA’M (Rolls) I. 329 Hibernia, .was of olde 
tyme incorporat [Hart. AfS. concorpornte, L, concorJ>oraia\ 
in to be lordschtppe of Brctayne, so seib Giraldus. X398 — 
Barth. De P. R. x, v, (ToIIem. hIS.), Leye (flame] fondeb 
to meue upwarde, and draweb fro be neber parties upwards 
to be whiche he is incorporate. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W, 15^6} I. iv. 40 incorporat and unyed with holy 
chirche. xszS Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 186 b, To be 
incorporate in hym, as one of the membres of his misticall 
body. 1541 R. Copland GuydotCs Quest. Chtrur^., Oynie- 
menies. .made of y* powdre of dragons blode,, .encorporate 
with whyte of an egge. x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. i. iii. 135 1 1 
is Caska, one incorporate To our Attempts. i 6 i 6 Bacon 
Sytva § 41X Drinke incorporate with Flesh, or Roots., will 
nourish more easily, than Meat and Drinke taken seuerally, 
1837-9 Haulam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. xi. § 67, X39 This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 
church. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. ii, Gazing on thee, 
sullen tree, . . I seem to fail from out my blood And grow 
incorporate into thee, a X864 J. D. Burns Me/n. 4 Rem. 
(1879) 363 Some beloved object which seemed to be one and 
incorporate with their living selves. 

2 . Of a company, association, etc. : Formally 
constituted as a corporation. (Cf. Corporate a, 
4.) Also of persons ; United in a. corporation. 

X4B0 Bury Wills (Camden) 58 Whan so euer the colage 
of prestis of Bury be incorporat and have a maister, presy- 
dent, or other, reuler (etc.J. 1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill, c, 42 
All personnes of the said company nowe incorporate by this 
present acte. 1592 West \st Pt. Symbol, i.’ § 46 Guildes, 
fraternities, fellowships and companies incorporate, 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. vi. (x8io) 78 Conducted to the 
next incorporate lowne. xdjx True Hon-con/. ii, I finde 
the keeping of the Lords Covenant . . injoined to the People 
of Israel, as one body incorporat. 1863 H. Cox Instii. iii. 
ix. 730 The province of the incorporate municipal govern- 
ments. 1877 Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 64 An 
incorporate company, having its principal place of business 
at the town of Gold Run. 

*bb. Of persons; Associated or admitted to fel- 
lowship with others, as members of the same cor- 
poration. Ohs. 

1590 Shaks. C( 7/«. 11. ii. 124 Estrangedfrom thy selfe.. 

being .strange to me: That vndiutdable Incorporate Am Letter 
then thy deere selfes better part. 1605 Camden Rem. {1637) 
17 The Welshmen our neighoours, or rather our incorporate 
countrimen. both by approved allegeance and law. 1684 
Baxter TYw/. Dial. 2 You make your self and all these 
parties, incorporate Members of the Church of England. 

tc. transf. That constitutes a close connexion 
(cf. Incorporating ppl. a. b). Ohs. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. K, v. ii. 394 To make diuorce of their 
incorporate League. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 1. 08 ftoie^ In 
such an incorporate union (which, is well distinguished by a 
vcr>' learned prelate from v./oederate alliance') . . the two con- 
tracting stales are totally annihilated . . and a third arises 
from their conjunction. 

II. 3 . Having a bodily form ; embodied. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii. (Bodl. MS.1, Colle is 
fuyre incorporat in deede. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 298 
The beyng wordc of the hiest bathe suffered to be incor- 
porate, takynge a body. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/, p. 
424 Ideals never yet incorporate. 

Incorporate (inkp’JpordU), v. Also 5 incor- 
porate, O-7 encorporate. [f. late Xu.incorpordt-, 
ppl. stem of incorporare to embody, include, 
f. isi- (In- 2) + corpordre to form into a body, 
Corporate v.} 

I. trans. 1 . To combine or unite into one body 
or uniform substance ; to mix or blend thoroughly 


together (a number of different things or one thing 
zvit/i another), a. material substances, 

■j544 Phaer Regim, /i7J^(x553) Fjb, Take. .tested bread, 
and moist it in wine and incorporate it with pouder of 
mastyke. 1660 Boyec New Exp. Ph^s. Aieck. Proem ii 
A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin, and Wood-ashes, 
well, incorporated. x^8 Phil. Tratu. XII. 950 Tirin, 
for the most part, is incorporated with the Stone, or is 
found in it.^ 1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) V. 1551 Stirring up 
the several ingredients, till they were perfectly incorporated. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. xii. § 2 (1876) xio Manure ., care- 
fully mixed and incorporated with the Soil. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. iV. 71/1 Equal parts of oat, wheat, barley, 
and bean meals, and the whole . . incorporated by stirring, 
b. transf, and^^. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ff *duL \\. vi. 37 You shall not stay 
alone, Till holy Church incorporate two in one. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. xvi, That the fit union of their souls be such as 
may even incorporate them to love and amity. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angetis 183 Incorporate your selv^es with 
that which is good, make your self one with it. 1684 J. 
Lacy Sir H. Buffoon 1. Dram. Wks. 11875) 225 An Atheist 
and a Wit are incorporated, and like man and wife become 
one flesh. 1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 242 That 
which incorporates their being for ever and ever. 1841 
Myers Cailu Th. iii. § 8. ^ At what period, they were 
incorporated into a Sacred Canon, is .. unknown. X847-8 

H. Viw.xx.K First Impr. vi. (1859) 89 When the geological 
vocabulary shall have become better incorporated than at 
present with the language of our common literature. 

2 . To put into or include in the body or substance 
of something else ; to put (one thing) in or into 
another so as to form one body or integral whole; 
to embody, include. Const, in, into, •^io. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xix. (14^5) 875 Clere- 
nesse incorporaiyd in that blacke makith it meene and 
temporat. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Part. 234 This breade 
and this cuppe . . shall assure you, that you are truely In- 
corporated into my bodie. 1308 Barcklev Felic. Man v, 
(1603) 542 As though they would incorporate their soule to 
their body. i6ot Holland Pliny II. 365 Some there be 
who incorporat the said head [of a swallow] within white 
wipe, and therewith annoint the forehead. 1794 Palev Ez'id. 

I. i. (1817) 31 The religion of that age was not merely allied 
to the state; it was incorporated into it. 1B43 J* Clason 

vii. 126 We eat and drink — what is taken by us 
enters into and is incorporated in our systems. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. i. (1877) 5 What are the docirine.s which the 
Roman Church will thus incorporate into her teaching? 

b. To take in or include as a part or parts of 
itself {esp. of literary malerial) ; to absorb. 

^ X824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 538 The best edition, incorporat- 
ing all the works of the author. x86x Stanley East, CJu 
viu, (1869) 271 The Koran incorporates some of the earlier 
Jewish, Christian, and Arabian traditions, • x8oo Law 
Times Rep. LXIII. 732/1 The Act of 1885 expressly incor- 
porated sect. 28 of the Act of 1878. 

f c. To take or absorb into the body. Ohs. rare. 
1653 Walton Angler vl. 130 By the wormes remaining in 
that box an hour . . they haa inwrporated a kind of smel 
that was irresistibly attractive. 

3 . To combine or form into a society or organi- 
zation ; esp. to constitute as.a legal corporation. 

^1460 Fortescue Lim. Mon. 11.(1885) rii Whan 

Nembroth . . made and mcorperaie the first rcalme. 1534 
More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1348/2 Christ .. doth .. in- 
corporate all christen folke and b3^ owne bodye to geiber 
in one corporac^'on mistical. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VJIJ, c. 42 
Whiche company of Barbours be incorporated to sue and be 
sued by the name of Maistres or Govemours of the mistery 
and commynaUie of the Barbours of London. *693 Lut- 
trell Brie/ Rcl, 1x857) III. 176 A charier is past to incor- 
porate the lord Shandois, Mr. Neal, and Mr, Thomas 
Wharton, in working of mines, and refining of oare, &:c. 
1732 Pope, etc. Art Sinking x\\i^\ It is propos’d, that the 
two Theatres be incorporaied into one company. 1^0 
Gross Gild Merch. I. 146 The staplers of.a town were 
generally incorporated as a company or fralernity. 

b. To admit (a person) as member of a com- 
pany or association ; to receive or adopt into a 
corporation or body politic. (Const, into, in, 
rarely T unto, with.) 

1530 Palscr. 590/2, I incorporate a man, I make him of 
crafie or faculte to be sworne to it. 1634 Sir I*. Herbert 
Trav. 78 ■ Hee had incorporated himselfe unto another 
people. 1649 Alcoran 401 Giving freedom to such prisoners 
as would embrace his Law, [he] encorporated them into his 
Army. 1679 Wood Li/e (O. H. S.) II. 463, I heard at 
Weston that the vice-chancellor of Oxford, .Dr. Fell, has 
denied Oates his incorporating D. D. .. Oates sent word to 
the vice-chancellor, that ‘he would come and wait on him 
. . for his degree*. But they denied him— that is, if he ^yas 
Doctor of Divinity at Salamanca they' would incorporate him. 
xCpx Alh. Oxon. II. 6S8 This year Richard Cra.sha\v of 
Cambridge was incorporated. 1707 H earne Collect, 2 1 Mar. 
(O. H. S.) II. I Yesterday was incorporated A. M. Mr. 
Stevens. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S, Sea 295 The Indians 
given to Spaniards, should be set free, and incorporated in 
the Crown. x86x Stanley East. CA. xi. (r8^) 356 He 
made a point of compelling all foreigners to , . incorporate 
themselves into the Russian nation by baj ti>m. 

4 . lo furnish with a body; to give bodily shape 
to ; to embody, rare. 

1623 Bp. Andrewes Sersn. (ed. x8) 269 The incorporating 
Chri^t, the ordaining Him a body, a 1688 Cudwokth 
Immut. Mor. (X731) 145 Certain crasse, palpable, and Cor- 
poreal Images, to incorporate those abstracted Cogitations 
in. X83X Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. v. Some actual Air-maiden, 
inc oy oTOted Inip tangibility and rcal/ty. 

XI. intr. To incorporate itself or become incor- 
porated. I 

5 . Of one thing : To unite or combine with : 

somelliing else so as to form one body. Const. 1 
xvith, rarely into. • I 
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.*594 Plat yewclldio., Nezv sorts Soylep Salt . , by solu- 
tion being very apt to incorporate therewith, consumeth all 
the puirified vapors or parts thereof. 1681 i'LAVZLMetk. 
Grace xxvi. 452 Grace can no more incorporate with sin, 
than oyle with water. ^ «X7x6 Sotrrn Serm.{i-jij) IV. 22 He 
must have mastered his Notions, till they even incorporate 
into his Mind. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 137 !□ 
three or four weeks lime the bud will incorporate. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias vt. j. p 2 A rivulet .. meandering., to 
incorporate with the waters of Guadalaviar. x83x Brewster 
Nat. A/a^ic vi, (1833) 150 The Water will gradually incor- 
porate with the Syrup. 

6. Of two or more things; To unite so as to form 
one body; to grow into each other; to form an 
intimate union {lit. and f^.). ? Ohs, 

1623 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig, (.Arb.) 431 Truth and Fals- 
hood .. are like the Iron and Clay, in the toes of Nabucad- 
nezars Image ; They may Cleaue, but they will not Incor- 
porate. ■ 1674 Grew Disc. Nat, Mixture v. Inst. 2 § 4 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol and drop it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate together. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. 111. iii, Th^ unite and incorporate into 
families, clubs, parties and Commonwealths, by mutual 
Sympathy. 1797 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle 32 Beat 
them with a spoon until they incorporate and become a 
white paste. 

•t- b. To copulate. Obs. rare. 

' 1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg.-Alart.' \\\. iii, Worse 
than the noise of a scolding oysterwench, or two cats in- 
corporating. 

Incorporated, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1 . United into cue body; combined. 

*599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Ineorporado, incorporated, made 
into one body. 17x2 Blackmore Creation 298 Now flows 
in one incorporated flood. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I, 
174 To obtain the incorporated or united mass. 

2 . Constituted as a legal or formal corporation 
(cf. Incorporate///, a. 2). 

1677 Yarrantom Etig. Itnprov. 182 The Incorporated 
Companies of Weavers, Pin-Makers [etc.]. 1776 Adam 

Smith W, N. i. x. 11. (1869) I. 137 In many large incor- 

? orated towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 1837 
It. Martineau Soc. Amer. lll. App. 335 There were 
about 20 incorporated academies in the State [of Vermont], 
where young men were fitted for college. 1884 H. Sfe.vcer 
in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 29 This holds of an incorporated 
nation as much as of an incorporated company, 

3 . Included as part of a whole. 

17x5 Nelson Addr. Pers, Qual. 197 An incorporated 
Member of His Body. x8x8 Jas. tdiLi. Brit. India II. v. 
ix. 714 The government of India was made totally depen- 
dant upon the minister, and became in fact an incorporated 
part of his administration, 

*f* 4 . Embodied. Ohs. rare* ■ • 

16.U Digby Alans Soul (1645) iz An Incorporated soule . , 
can looke upon but one single definite place. Z75X Johnson 
Rambler'^o. 1x0^5 Incorporated mmds will always feel 
some inclination towards exterior acts, and ritual observ- 
ances. 

Hence Xnco’rporatedness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, lncorporatedness,Cci^ Slate or Con- 
dition of being incorporated, or the uniicdness of one Thing 
with another. 

Inco’rporatiu^, vhl. sh. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
1 , The action of combining into one body (in 
trans. sense). 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 78 This diui<!ion was an 
Incorporating, and an vniting of the whole together. ^*645 
P Aowv H eresiogr. (1661)50 The Lords sign ofhis. .receiving 
of us into the Church, and incorporating of us into Christ. 

b. spec. The process of combining the ingredients 
of gunpowder, so as to produce a homogeneous 
compound. Also attrib,, as incorporaling mill. 

1869 Daily News 19 Aug., The explosion, which originated 
in one of the incorporating mills, was caused by a workman 
disobeying the rules. 1883 Pall Atall G. 17 Feb. 9/2 The 
incorporating mills of the Kennal Gunpowder Company’s 
Works, near Penryn, were blown up yesterday. i88r 
Greener Cun 31 1 The incorporating is one of the most 
dangerou.s processes. 

2 . The action of uniting into a society or asso- 
ciation (in intr. sense); — Incoupouation 2. 

1651 Hobbes Levintk. ji. xxii. 119 The End of their In- 
corporating, is to make their gaine the greater, 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's ’De yure Regni apud Scotos 8 You do not 
then make utility.. 10 be the cause.. of men’s incorporating 
in political Societies. 

Inco’rporating, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2.] 
That incorporates, or unites into one body. 

x6tx CoTGR., Incorporanl, incorporating, ioyning in one 
bodie. 1645 Milton Tetrack. Wks. (1847) 189/2 The most 
iniimate and incorporating duties of iJove and embrace- 
meni. 1746 Tames Introd. Alou/et <5- Benuet's Health's 
Imbrov. 64 The tender and fresh Parts of Plants abound 
with Water, and . . Salts ,, To the Mixture of which, with 
a moderate oily and vegetable Fluid, is owing their incor- 
porating and dissolving Juice. 

b. Incorporating union, a union which combines 
two or more states, etc. under one government, or 
converts separate bodies into one corporation. 
(Orig. said of the Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707.) So also Incorporating Act, 

1706 'Lottuzi.x. Brie/ Rel. (1857) VI, 105 Ihe parliament 
had read s or 6 addresses against an incorporating union 
with England. 1707 Ful/one 18 They had changed their 
Notion of an Incorporating Union into that of a Federal 
one. X813 Af. Cutler in Li/e, /rtijs. Con’.isBBHi ll . 320, 

I shall send you .. our Incorporating Act and Constitution. 
X825 'r. Jefferson Autokiog. Wks. 1859 I. 32 He diNtm- 
guished "between an incorporating and a federal union, 
Pall Atall G. X2jan., It is hopeless to expect an in- 
corporating union of ail the seven provinces [of Australia] 
at present. 



IWCORPOIIATIOK. 

e. Of languages: Combining several parts of 
speech (e.g. verb and objects, etc.) in one word: 
cf. Incorporation i b. 

1859 Max Muller Sc. Lang'. (1871) I. 371 A fourth class, 
sometimes called polysyntheiic or incorporating, including 
most of the American languages. 1875 ^VKIT^EV Li/c 
Lang. xii. 260 This common mode of structure is called 
the polysynthetic, or incorporating. 

Incorporation (inkpporifi jan). [ad. late L. 
iticorporalion-em., ii. of action from incorforare to 
Incoupob'ate. Cf. F. iticorporation (15th c.).] 

1 . The action of incorporating two or more 
things, or one thing -with {in, into, + to) another ; 
the process or condition of being so incorporated ; 
union in or into one body. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii, (Bodl. MS.), Fuvre 
by his incorporacion and qnyng to gretter and JyikKer 
parties of erbelich matere . . is iliolde byne^e by a ccrteyne 
violence of kinde. isyg^FoLKE Hesktns^ ParL zt-j Qur 
drinking is as it were a certeine incorporation in him. 16x2 
T. Taylor CiJww. 7/V;/riii. s Suchashauereceiued inui&ible 
incorporation into Christs bodie. ^ 1641 French Distill, i. 
(1651) II Incorporation,, is a mixtion of a dry and moist 
body together, so as to make an uniform masse of them. 
1718 Quincy Contpi. Dhp. 35 Incorporation,^ thus term'd in 
Pharmacy, is employed in bringing and joining together, 
by the' Interposition of a third Body, 1763 Hutchinson 
{title) The History of the Colony of Massachusets Bay from 
the first settlement thereof in 1628 until its incorporation 
with the Colony of Plimouth.' 2812 G. Chalmers Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. 95 The incorporation of two independent 
legislatures has proved equally advantageous to both coun« 
tries. 2861 Stanley East. Ch. ix. (i86g) 285 The gradual 
incorporation of Russia into the commonwealth of Western 
nations. x88x Westcott & Hort CrX’. M T. Introd. §12 
The incorporation of various readings noted in the margin. 

b. Philol. The combination of two or more 
parts of speech in one word, as when the object or 
complement of a verb is inserted between its stem 
and termination so that the whole forms one word : 
cf. Incorpouating///. a. c, 

2874 Sayce Cotnpar. Philol. I. 22 The Basque verb presents 
the phenomenon of incorporation to an astonishing degree. 

2 . The action or process of forming into a com- 
munity or corporation; esp. the formation of a legal 
corporation or body politic. 

^ (2460 Fortescue Ahs. Lhiu Mon, ii. (1885) **2 This 
incorperacion, institucion, and onynge of hem self into a 
reaume. 23x3-14 Act 5 Hen, P///^ c. 6 The forsaid Citie 
of London, Irom the tyme of their firste Incorporacion. 
2640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iit. (1602) I. 254 'fhe Patent 
for the Incorporation of the Parish Clerks. 2829 J, ^^AR• 
SHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 195 The charter of incorporation 
was granted at his instance. 

+ b. The document creating or legalizinga cor- 
poration ; a charter. Ohs. 

a x6oo in Gilds 302 A new incorporacion w*'* the saide 

company of Taylors had procured from the^ ki'nge. 2^3 
Bacon Adv, Learn, i. vii. § 6 Adrian spent hi.s whole reign 
in a . . survey of the Roman empire . . granting new fran- 
chises and incorporations. 

3 . An incorporated society or company ; = Cor- 
poration. 

2330 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford To have of 
them an incorporacion . . and to have a Ala.ster and Warden 
of there Crafte. 2570^ Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 
169 At Couriopstrete they do yet reserve a Mace and a 
Horne assured badges of an incorporation. 2631 Gouge 
GoeVs Arrows m. § ii. 206 Vniversities, Innes of Court, 
Incorporations, Companies, and other such like Societies, 
2776 Adam Smith IV. N. v. i. (1869) II. 382 The clergy of 
every established church constitute a great incorporation. 
2822 Scott Nigel ix, An eminent member of the Gold- 
smiths* Incorporation. 2879 H. George Progr. ^ Pov. iiu 
iv. Railroad companies and other incorporations. 

4 . Embodiment; an embodied realization, rare. 

264s M. Casaubon OritC. Temp. Evils a That opinion of 

the ancientest Philosophers, .that the Soules of men had a 
subsistence long before their incorporation. 2647^ H.'More 
Poems 229 The self-form’d soul may work without In- 
corporation. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvi, He thought he 
saw a very troublesome, vigorous incorporation of tliat 
nonsense [enthusiasm) in Felix. 2884 J. Rae Coniemp. 
Socialism 233 SchmoUer offers us no other incorporation 
of his dogma. 

Hence (ftonee-wds.) + Incorpora-tioner, a mem- 
ber of an incorporation ; Incoirpora'tionist, one 
who favours or supports incorporation. 

2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Ej, At the townes end met 
him the burgers and dunsticall incorporalioners of Witten- 
berg. i883 Daily Nezvs Oct. 7/1 The great struggle 
centres in striving to obtain a majority of incorporationists 
in the council. 

Incorporative (inkp-ipord'tiv), a, [f. In- 
CORPOBA’L’E V + -ivE.] Characterized by or tending 
to incorporation, 

1392 Lylv Galathea ll. iii. We call those spirits that are 
the grounds of our arte, and a.s It were the metals more in- 
corporative for domination. 2716 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. 
II. 424 The same true infinite God and truly finite Man,. . 
Temporally and Humanly Communicative and Incorpora- 
tive. 2824 Westm. Rev. II. 420 ‘JTie incorporative union of 
two sovereignties ■under a common head. 

Incorporator (inkpMpore'tsi). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from Incourouate.] 

1 . One who incorporates or combines into one 
body or substance. 

1829 Blacfnu. Mag. XXV. 89 These compound incorpora- 
tors of sour fruit, sugar, and brandy. 

2 . One who takes part in the formation of an 
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incorporated company; spec. {U.S^ ^ one, of the 
persons named in an act of incorporation ; one of 
the original members of an incorporated body or 
company ’ {Cent. Z)iV/.). 

2883 Harped s Mag. Nov. 938/2 The first incorporators 
were not practical railroad men. 1883 American VII. 174 
The incorporators of the Chain of Rocks Bridge Company. 
2887 Pall MallG. 5 Nov. 6/1 Obliged to have a majority 
of the incorporators United States citixens. 

3 . A member of one University who is incor- 
porated in another (cf.quots. 1679-1707 in Incor- 

rOBATE V. 3 b). 

2887 J. Foster Prospectus A Intnni Oxoft.,lhave arranged 
to include also in my work all honorary and nominal mem- 
bers of the University, as well as Incorporators. 

flnco-rporature. Ohs. rare~~^. [f. L. type 
*incoipordCuyay f. incerpordre\ see Incorporate 
and-URB; cf. CoVpouature.] ^Incorporation. 

1570 Levins Manip. 192/24 Incorporature, incorporaiio. 

Incorporeal (inkpjpo»*KaI), a. (xA) Also 6 
-iall. [1. L. incorporc-us (Macrobius ^400) with- 
out body +- al: cf. Corporeal.] Kot corporeal. 

1 , Having no bodily or material structure; not 
composed of matter; immaterial. 

*S3 * More Confut. Tindale Wks. 387/2 God may make 
the bodyly corporall water able toworke vpon the vnbodyed 
incorporiall Soule. 2377 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 
190 A Nature incorruptible, incorporeatl, free from earthly 
ftlatter. x6sx Baxter Jnf. Bapt. Apol. 2 Corporeal signs 
cannot work or make an impression upon incorporeal souls. 
1713 BaRtelett Guardian No. 130 t 20 They are not 
actuated by any incorporeal being or spirit. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. II. ir.iii.§9. 204 Twoactive incorporeal principles, 
heat and cold. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 403 It has 
been argued that the .souHs invisible and Incorporeal. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of imma- 
terial beings. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 37 The sedentarie Earth, .. 
receaves, As Tribute such a sumless journey brought Of 
incorporeal speed, her warmth and light. x8ii \V. R. 
Spencer Poems 200 Thy taste’s quick glance of incorporeal 
sight. 1839 I. Taylor Logic in Theot. 23$ The incorporeal 
liberty of angelic existences 1 

3 . Law. Having no material existence in itself, 
but attaching as a right or profit to some actual 
tiling; esp. incorporeal hereditament (see qnofs.). 

2628 Coke On Litt. pa, Grant, Concessio, is properly of 
things incorporeal!, which (as hath been said) cannot passe 
without Deed. 2767 Blackstonb Comm. II. iii. 20 An In- 
corporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a thing 
corporate (whether real or personal) or concerning, or 
annexed to, or exercisible within, the same. 2802-22 Bek- 
THAM Rat. Jud. Evid, (i827> II. 555 ftote^ Property called 
incorporeal, such as an annuity. 2^ Williams Real Prop, 
(1877) II A hou.se is corporeal, but the annual rent payable 
for its occupation is incorporeal. 

4 , In which the body is not (primarily) affected 
or concerned, 

1887 Giffen Pres. Addr. Econ. Sc. Sect Brit Assoc., 
Numbers employed in .. what may be called incorporeal 
functions— that is, as teachers, artisis,and the like. 

B. sh. {pi.) Things incorporeal. 

2628 Ff.ltham Resolves II. Ixix. 195 Nor is it onely true 
in Materials and Substances; but even in Spirits, in In- 
corporeal. 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, l. v. 776 That 
IncorporeaU are in No Place. 1793 T. Taylor tr. Pialo 
Introd. Timaeus 395 ITie divine nature ,, cannot be seen 
through the telescope, and incorporcals are not to be 
viewed with a microscopic eye. 1880 Muirhead Cains ii. 

§ 28 It is manifest that incorporealsaic incapable of transfer 
by delivery. 

Hence f Incorpo'xealism, the doctrine or belief 
that incorporeal spirit or substance exists, f In- 
cot^o're^st, one who holds this view. Incor- 
porea’lity, tlie quality of being incorporeal, incor- 
poreity. 'fincorpoTealize Z'. intr., to maintain 
the theory of incorporeal existence. 

1678 CuDWORTK Intel/. Syst i. t. § 22. 21 We pass lo 
Pythagoras, .it is well known, .that he was a professed In- 
corporealist. /hid. § 26. 27 So .. did all the^ other ancient 
Aiomisis . . joyn Theology and Incorporealism wiih iheir 
Atomical Phj'siology. /MVf. § 33. 40 The same persons did ' 
..theologize or incorporealizc, as«ierting souls to be a sub- 
stance really distinct from matter. 1846 Geo. Eliot tr. , 
Strauss' IJ/e fesus II. 268 The idea that demons shunned 
incorporeality, 

IncorpoTeally, [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
incorpoteal fashion; immaterially. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 700 It is Sound alone, that doth 
immediately, and incorporeally, affect most. 2678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst, 2. _iv, § 15. 2So_There is One God .. 
incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, and per- 
vading them. 2863 Dickens flint. Fr. in. xiv. Possibly the 
wot^en countenance of Mr. Silas Wegg was incorporeally 
before him at those moments. 2886 TKix.Kv.Hist Interpret, 
288 Christ had a->cended incorporeally to the Father, 

Incorporeity ^ (I'nkpjporriti), Also T erron. 
-iety. [f. med.L. type *incorporez!dSy f. incor- 
pore-its iNCORPOBEAh ; see -ity ; cL Corporeity.] 

1 . The quality or state of being incorporeal ; 
immateriality; with pi., an incorporeal attribute 
or quality. 

1601 Deacon Sc Walker Spirits ^ Dcvels ^ An omni- 
presence, or (if so 1 may speake) aa incorporcity, is truely 
in (3od. 3647 H. More Song ifSon/u. ii iii. Argt., The 
souls incorporeltie From pott'crs rationall We prove. Ibid. 
iL iii. 1. iii, But still new mists he c^ts before our eyes. 
And now derides our provM incorporeities. 1660 R. Coke 
Justice Find. 12 The outward senses apprehend only the 
corporiety or substance of things .. but the understanding 
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only the Incorporiety of things so seen. 2744 Berkeley 
Sins § 270 Incommunicable attributes of the Deity .. such 
as infinity, immutability, indivisibility, incorporciiy. 1B40-9 
Sir j. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) II. 421 The notion that, 
after death, man was to pass into a state of pure incorporeitj'. 
b. In -legal sense : see Incorporeal 3. 

^ *735 Maoox^ in Gross Gild Merclt. (1890) I. 104 One 
general Figurative notion of Incorporeity hath produced 
many fictions. 

2 . An incorporeal entity, rare. 

1743 J. Ellis Ktunvl, Div. Things (zSii) 394 The first 
stumbling Mock was. .to conceive an incorporciiy, anything 
entirely void of m.Ttler, 

- 1 Iiicorpore*ity 2 , nonce^rvd, [f. Incorpor-ate 
v.f after prec.] The quality of being incorporated. 

2768-74 Tucker Ari Ah/. (1834) JI. 2S9 The merchants 
became a Bank and South Sea Company, and" the six 
hundred fighting men a regiment, by having incorporeity 
! and regimentality introduced among them. ' 

I t IncorpOTeons, a. Ohs. . [f. jL incorpore-us 

! (see Incorporeal) + -ous ] =Incorporeal i. 

! 2638 Rawlev tr. Bacon’s Life Death (1650I 64 The 

I Reasonable Soule: which is Incorporeous and Divine. 

^ 2683^E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 103 no!Cy 
' There must be. .in the passions, some kind of spirilualitie, 

! otherwise incorporeous things could never by these be made 
I as objects of their election. 

j t Incorpori’ficated, a. Ohs. rare~^', [f. 

I In - 3 4. cQ^oriJicate (—CoRpouiFY q.v,) + -EdI,] 
Unembodied; not fixed as a specific substance, 
j 2642 P*BENCH Distill, v. (1651) 163 The esurine salt being 
' incorporificated is farre more active . . then when it hath 
j received its body by becoming a specificated salt. 

I Zncorpsed (mk/upst), a. rare. Also 7 en-. 

1 [f. In- ^ + Corpse sb. + -ed 2.] Made into one body 
; (with something) ; incorporated. 

160* Shaks. Ham. iv.vii. 88 (2nd Qo., 2604) He grewvnto 
his seate, And tosuch wondrous dooing brought hi.s horse. 
As had he beene incorp’st [so all Qos, : folios encorp.s’t ; edd. 
from Pope incorps'd) and demy natur'd With the braue 
Beast. 2828 J. WILSON in Btackw. Mag. XX,11L 13a The 
dominion o' the man Is lo.st, and the superior incorpsed with 
the inferior nature. 2882 W. G. Palcravb in flfacm. fling. 
XLV. 33 A fairy structure in a fairy land ; itself incorpsed 
..like Shakespeare's good horseman, into that on and amid 
which it is placed. 

Incorrect (ink^re’kt), a. [ad. L. incornct-ns-. 
see In -3 and Cokrbctj cf.also F. incorrect (1421 
in Hatz.-Uarm.).] 

f 1 . Uncorrected; trot corrected or amended; 
unchastened. Ohs. 

. ‘r. Higdtn (Rolls) HI. 73 So the j-ere stode as 

tncorrecte from that tyme vn to the tymes of lulius Cesar. 
243s Misvn Fire of Love 56 fe synar awjyr I>a leef [either 
they leave) incorrect, or if f|>aij correc or snyb j>e .synnar, 
with so grete scharpnes & ferisnes bai speke leic.). i6oz 
Shaks. Ham. i.ik 05 To perseuer In obstinate Condole- 
ment, is a course Of impious stubbornesse. .. It shewes a 
will most incorrect to Heauen. 

^ 2 . Of a book : Uncorrected for the press; con- 
taining many scribal or typographical errors. 

C2484 Caxton Cant. Tales (ed. 2) Pref., Of whyebe 
bookes so incorrecte was one broughte to me vi. yere passyd. 
2774 Warto.v Poetry Ivi. {1840) III. 290, I have a 
most incorrect black lettered copy in duodecimo. 2850 L. 
tivUT Antobher. vii. 136 The plays of Shakespeare., the in- 
correclesl publication that ever issued from the press. 

3 . Of Style, action, etc. : Not in conformity with 
a recognized standard ; improper, faulty. 

2672 Dryden Def. Epil, Conq, Granada, The Wit of the 
last Age was yet more incorrect than their Language. 1735 
Pope Prot Sat 45 The piece, you think, is incorrect? why, 
take it, I’m all submis-cion, what you'd have it, make it, 
1834 Medwin Angler in IPales I. 100 According lo the 
immortal Bmmmel, jt is highly incorrect t6 be helped a 
second time to soup. 2883 C. 'j. Wills Mod. Persia 96 
A practice that was considered incorrect. 

4 . Of a Statement, etc. : Not in accordance with 
fact; erroneous, inaccurate, 

2828 Webster, Incorrect, .. 2 Not according to truth; 
inaccurate as, an incorrect statement, narration or calcula- 
tion. 28^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. r. v. 43 I'his is the .. 
account p incorrect in some unessential particulars. 18^ 
Tyndall Glac, ii. .xxvi. 373, I )jad reason to believe that 
this statement was incorrect. 2882 SuORTHousn J. IngU’- 
sant ii. (1883) 22 That laiy facility which always gives a 
me-aning, though often an incorrect one. 

t Incorre'Cted, a. Ohs. rare-K 

cf. prec.] Not corrected or amended. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii 8 Being so illiterate 
in point of intellect, and their sence so incorrected. 

Hence flncorre'ctedness. 

2681 R. FtE.«iNC Fulfill, Script. (rSoi) 1. App. 420 From 
the incorreciedness of the first impression. 

t Incorre'ction. Ohs. rare. [In-^; cf. F. 
incorreciion incorrect character (1512 in liatz.).] 

1 . The action of making incorrect. 

2398 Florio, Seorrcttione,zxi incorrection or marring of 
any thing, 

2 . The condition of being imcorrected. 

^ 2649 Arnway Tablet (1661) 9 (T.), The unbridled swing or 
incorrection of ill nature maketh one odious. 

3 . Incorrectness, faultiness. 

2733 H. Walpole Lett, Poetic Epochs, When, after acts 
of barbarism and incorrection, a master or two produce 
models (of poctr)') formed by purity and taste. 
I 2 ic 03 rr 6 cijly (ink^re’ktli), (f. Incorrect 
a. + -LY In an incorrect manner ; erroneously. 

'i6tiCord.,lficorrectemen',incorTtctly,rxohily,comipUy, 

J75S-7 tr. Keyslcrs Traz\ (1763) HI. 12 The latter lin- 
SCTiptiODj wlucb has been incorrectly printed before, is as 
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follows, 185s Macaulay Hisi. Enr. xv. III. 602 A Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt, J. l\sv.Ccnte 7 np,Sccialis 7 n 247 Two important 

economical changes, .which he incorrectly ascribes to the 
political revolution at the end of last century. 

Incorrectness (inkpre ktnes). [f. as prec. + 
-SESS.] The quality of being incorrect. 

1678 Dryden Def, EpiL Cong, Gra7icuia^ The Incorrect- 
ness of his [Fletcher’s] Language. 1749 Hurd C0771771. 
Horcioe Ars Poet, 240-51 (R.) An incorrectness and want of 
care in the Roman writers. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. hnperf. 
Syi 7 tp.^ A great deal of incorrectness and inadvertency., 
creeps into ordinarj' conversation. x8^ Bowen Logic ix. 
267 It is more difficult to weave invalid but specious argu- 
ments, knowing their incorrectness. 

b. An instance of this ; a mistake, error, fault. 
<1x771 GRAyLf//.!. 139 (Cent.) Several incorrectnesses have 
been altered in the printing. 1774 Warton Hist, Eng, Poetry 
Diss. iii. p. Ixvii, Many of these petty incorrectnesses are 
not, however, to be imputed to Froissart. 1829 W. Irving 
in Li/eff Lett. (1864) II. 378, I feel certain that there must 
be many incorrectnesses in my writings. X838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. IV. IV. vi. § 18. 268 Even his incorrectnesses are 
often but sacrifices required by good taste. 

Incorrespo’ndence. rare, [In- 3 .] Want 

of correspondence or harmony. 

X667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 162 Trade being like a 
Scale, in motion up and down, .upon such incorrespondence, 
if not insolvency, must acquiesse. xSao Coleridge Let, to 
y, H, Green 25 May in Lett, (1895) 708 The repaired 
organs might from intimate in-correspondence be the causes 
of torture and madness. 

Inoorrespo'ndency. rare. [In-s.] =prec. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit, xviii. (1870) 185 The frequent 
incorrespondency of his diction to his metre. 1845 J. 
Martineau Chnrch ^ State In Fss, (1891) U. 30 Who 
can fail to observe the healthy and natural tendency of this 
incorrespondency to right itself? 

tlncorrespo'ndent, a. Obs.rare. [In- 3.] 
Not corresponding; notin agreement or harmony. 

*599 Sandys Ettropas Spec. (1632) 299 A like or at least- 
wise not incorrespondent forme ofChurch government. ifiSy 
Waterhouse Fire Land. 10 Convulsions, incorrespondent 
to their general designment. 

Inoorrespo'nding, a. [In- 3 ,] Not corre- 
sponding; = prec. 
a 2834 Coleridge is cited by Worcester. 

Incorrigibility (inkf7:rid5ibrlTti). [f. next 
+ -ixr; cf. F. incorri^biliii (1694 
Acad.).] The quality of being incorrigible : a. of 
being evil beyond correction; fb. of not being 
liable or open to correction {pbs^. 

a x63X Donne Serm. xxxvi. 336 There is an incorrigibility 
in which when the reproofs cannot lead the Will it must 
draw blood. 2643 Prvnne Smt. Power Pari, App, 149 The 
absolute Soveraignty .. irreslstlbilitle, incorrigibility of the 
Kings of ludah and Israel by their whole States, Congrega- 
tions [etc.]. X740 Warburton Div, Legat, v. i, Wks, iStt 
V. x6 If the corrigibility of a bad soil perfectly agreed with 
the end of the Dispensation.. the incorrigibuity of it was 
as well fitted to the mean. x83i Law AV/.6Prob. Div. 269 
Drunkenness,, .crime,, .incorrigibility. 

Incorrigible (inkp’ridsibT), a. (sb.) Forms: 
4 incorygibile, 5 -corigibyll, -corrygyble, 6- 
incorrigible, (6 -ibill, -yble). [a. F, incorrigi^ 
ble (1334 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L, incorrigibilis 
(Seneca), f. (In- 3 ) + *corrigihilis CoRniGiBLE, 
f. cor)‘igere to correct : s6e -ible.] Incapable of 
being corrected or amended. 

1 . Bad or depraved beyond correction or reform : 
of persons, their habits, etc. 

a 2^0 Hampole Psalter xiii. 5 Incorygibile malice vndire 
he hppes of jjaim. 148a ATo/ik 0/ Fvesltam (Arb.) 68 Y 
hadde wende ,they had be incorrygyble. 1583 Babincton 
Co 7 /t 7 na 7 id//t. iii. (1637) 28 Then is the partie . . incorrigible, 
and past all hope of amendment in_^ mans eyes. 2655 R, 
Youkge Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, in- 
corrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1720 Steele Tatler 
No. 231 f 1 Many ill Habits, .which, after we have indulged 
our selves in' them, become incorrigible. 1788 Disinterested 
Love 1. 95, I found you incorrigible to my remonstrances, 
C18S0 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 527 His father continually 
chasused him, yet still Aladdin remained incorrigible. 

i*2. Ofsomethingfaultyor defective; That cannot 
be improved or set right. Of disease ; Incurable. 

1540-2 Elyot httage Gov. 5 The most miserable astate of 
the weale publyke, and as it semed incorrigible. 2668 H. 
More Div. 'Dial. i. xxxviii. (1713) 85 The loss is many 
times irrecoverable, and the inconvenience incorrigible. 
1740 Warburton Div. Legat. v. i. Wks. i8n V. 16 The 
soil of Judea was absolutely incorrigible. 1804 Abernethy 
Surgical Obs. 45 A malignant ulcer, which, .was incorrigible 
by any medical means employed, 
d* 3 . Not liable or open to correction ; so good 
that it cannot be improved. Obs. rare — ^, 
x6it R. PcAKE tr. Serlio's ^rd Bk. Archit. Ab, The 
Reader being well instructed . . may, without any further 
l.abotir, make a good and incorrisibfe pecce of worke. 

B. sb. One who is incorrigible, 

27^6 W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. 245 The Man is an In- 
corrigible ; all gentle Rebukes are lost upon him. 2828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 279 Lazy incor- 
rigiblcs, ready to resume their thievish practices again. 

Inco’rngibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incorrigible. 

^ a 2632 Donne in Select, (1640) 96 There is the mark of his 
incomgibleness, and so of his irrecouerableness, that he 
cannot weep. 2702 Wacstaff Pres, St. yncohittsnt 4 The 
not being convinc’d by them argues the utmost degree of 
Incorrigibleness. 2860 Pusf.y Min. Proph. 195 On account 
of the incorrigibleness of the people, the wbe and the 
prophets would be silent. 


XHCOrrigiBly (inkp’rid^ibli), adv, [f. as prec. 
-f -LY 2.] In an incorrigible manner ; beyond the 
possibility of amendment; obstinately, stubbornly. 

2610 Bp. Carleton yurtsd. 290 If hce persist therein in- 
corrigibly, it is nothing inconuenient for the Church to 
depart from him. 2748 Fielding yacobitds yrtil. No. 34 
p 8 The writers of those papers were so incorrigibly dull. 
2810 Syd. Smith W/:s. (1867) I-.*89 A few boys are in- 
corrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge. 

t Incorr 0 ‘'faorated, a. Obs. rare. [In-3.J 

Uncorroboiated. 

2784 New spectator No. 17. 3/2 An incorroborated 
charge of treason. 

Incorrodible (ink^rpo'dibl), a, [Ix- 3.] In- 
capable of being corroded. 

185s Cornwall 217 As compared with iron, it [copper] 
is remarkably incorrodible. 1897 Rev, of Rev, Oct. 429 
Aluminum is practically incorrodible. \ 

Incorro'sive, a- rare, [lx- 3.] Not 'cor- 
rosive ; having no tendency to corrosion. 

2872 Echo 6 Jan., Porcelain teeth, when carefully manu- 
factured,. .are low in price, they are incorrosive. 

Incorrumptibiletee, obs. vat. Incorrupti- 
bility. 

Incorrupt (inkpitfptl, a. l^owrare, [ad. L. 
incorntpl-usy f. in- (In- 3 ] + corrnptns Corrupt a.] 
Not corrupt; free from corruption. 

1 . Of organic matter : Free from decomposition 
or putrefaction ; not -decayed or rotten ; not in- 
fected by that which causes decay; sound, 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 149 Was i-founde..]>e 
body of Pallantes, unroten and incorupt. *432-50 tr. 
Higde/i (Rolls) I. 365 Where the bodies of men neither rote 
neither be beriedde, but lye wiih-owte incorrupie. 2598 
Hakluyt ^oy. I. 12 When hee had scene with his eyes, 
and handled with his hands the incorrupt body of the 
foresaid King and Martyr, a sudden feare came vpon him. 
2667 Milton P. L, xi. 56 Sin, that first Distemperd all 
things, and of incorrupt Corrupted-^ 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
XIX. 36 And dropt Ambrosia into his nose, To keep his 
body incorrupt and sweet. 

•f*b. Incapable. of cormption ; incorruptible. 
a 2520 Barclay yugurth A iv. The mynde and soule 
beynge incorrupt, eternal,.. ruleth and weldeth al thynges. 

2 . Not debased or perverted; pure, sound. 

1550 Cranmer Defettce 216 b, The first churche of the 
Apostles .. was moste pure and incorrupte. 2579 Lvly 
Buphues (Arb.) 252 That he be. .brought vp in .such a 
place as is incorrupt, both for the ayre and manners. 2653 
Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 374 The incorrupiesc 
Council of those Waldenses, or first Reformers. 

b. Of the text of books, languages, etc. i Un- 
affected by error or cormption. 

2624 Bedell Lett, vi. 99 The quotations . . are taken, ad 
verbion^ out of those bookes which are incorrupt. 2676 tr. 
GuUtatiere's Voy, Athe7ts 149 U’heir Language at Athens 
is the mo.st pure and incorrupt of all the Cities in Greece. 
2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible vii. (2875) 260 To preserve the 
text incorrupt. 

3 . Morally uncorrupted ; pure in life ; esp, faith- 
ful and upright in the discharge of duty, not to be 
bribed or led into wrong-doing. 

*545 Joye Exp. Da7t. vii. (R.), The most juste and in- 
corrupt juge, 2669 Milton Free Cof/wtw. Wks. (1847) 
448/2 Such a king, who .. may have no vicious favourite, 
may hearken only to the wisest and incorruptesi of his 
Parlament. a 2797 H, ^yALroLE Meiei, Geo. Jl. L 373 We 
have no succession of incorrupt senators. 2858 roLSON 
Laxv ^ L. 93 Dr. Parr has observed, that to .say of a judge 
that he was incorrupt was hardly to eulogize him. 
Incorru'p'b, V, rare, [f. prec. adj.] l/wis. 
To render incorrupt ; to preserve from corruption. 
•[2550 Veron Godly Sayings {1Z46) 4 'j He that will live., 
let hym beleve, let him be incorrupted & quyekened.] 1890 
Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 304 That purity which 
incorrupts the corruptible. 

t Incorrupta'rian. Ohs, nonce'ivd, [f. prec. 
adj. + -ARIAX,] One who holds the world to be 
incorruptible or not liable to decay. 

1690 T. Burnet Th. Earth iii. 23 Porphyry .. had the 
same principles with these a:ternalists In the text, or, if 1 
may so call them, incorruptarlans, and thought the world 
never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 

tincorru'pted,!*. Obs, [In-3.] Notcormpted. 

1. Not decayed or putrefied; » Incorrupt i. 

*593 Rites tf Aloft. Ch, Durh. (Surtees) 86 Not onely his' 

bodie yms hole and incorrupted, but the vestments wnerin 
his bodie laie. .freshe, saife and not consumed. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Psetid. Ep, in. xxv. 272 A spcciall proprietie in 
the flesh of Peacocks rest or boiled, to preserve a long time 
incorrupted, hath been the assertion of many. 

2 . Free from corruption, debasement, or perv’er- 
sion; = Incorrupt 2. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. i. xL 47 That soile, where all good 
things did grow, . , As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 
1638 CniLLiNCw. Relig. Ptvt, i. iii. § 27. 142 How shall I 
be assured, that the Scriptures arc incorrupted in these 
places? 2664 H. More A/yst. Inig..2^4 The incorrupted 
Christianity being once made the Religion of the Empire. 

3 . Uncorrupted in morals, virtue, chastity, devo- 
tion to duty, etc. ; =» Incorrupt 3. 

1529'MoRr. Dyaloge 123 b/2 They' shall ..commende y’ 
thyngys whych now iheyr incorrupted conscycnceabhorreth. 
25S9 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ill. xxiv. (Arb.) 209 (It 
becomes] Priests to be sober and .sad .. a ludge to be in- 
corrupted. 165* Gaule Alagastrofft. 259 Upon this^ con- 
dition, that they should sacrifice an incorrupted virgin. 
165^ tr. Afartinrs Cong. China 256 One -onely City .. 
which was governed by an incorrupted Tartar, refused to 
submit. ^ 2768 Boswell Corsica (w. 2) 363, I found in 
him the incorrupted virtues of the brave islander. 


'Hence tlncorru’ptedn©ss.*rfl;r“^ ' . / 

;26S3 Vaughan Life T, yackson in y.'s IVks. (1844) I. 
p. xl, A sure and honourable'argument of tlie incorrupted* 
ness of that place. 

. IncorruptibiTity, Also 5 incomimpt-. 
[ad. late L. incorrnptibililds (Tertullian), f. in- 
corntplibil-is Incorruptible ; see -ity. So F, 
incoj'nipiihiliU in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

' 1 . The quality of being physically incorruptible, 
or not subject to decomposition or decay, 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 pe vertu of brennynge watir Is 
slch hat it boldih incorrumptibiletee and an euene heete. 
2526 Tindale 1 Cor. xv. 54 When this corruptible hath put 
on incorruptibilite. 2605 Timme Quersit. n. iv. 116 The 
incorruptibilitie of gold maketh it the best medicine. 27x3 
Berkeley Hylasff /’/<//. up Wks. 2872 I. 354 The being 
of a God, and incorruptibility of the soul, those great 
articles of religion. 2874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects The’ 
Aphtbartodocetae attributed to our Lord’s Body., incor- 
ruptibility. •' 

2 . The quality of being morally incorruptible; 
invincible honesty or uprightness. 

2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 238 A guardian 
of the purity of the corporation, and the incorruptibility of 
the vestry. 2849 Grote Greece 11. Ixiv. (1862) V. 477 An 
established reputation for .. incorruptibility. 

lucorrdptible (inkpro-ptfb’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
incomiptibU (Oresme 14th c.) or al. late L. incor- 
ruptibClis (Tertullian)j f. in- (J:s-^) + corruptibi!is 
CORRUPTIBLE.J 

1 . Incapable of undergoing physical corruption ; 
that cannot decay or perish ; everlasting, eternal. 

^ <2x340 Hampole Psalter xc\, 22 He sail be incoruptibil .. 
in heuen. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. in. xiii. (2405) 56 
The resonable soule is eucrlastynge incorruptyble and may 
notdey. 2S26 Tindale i Cor. xv.^2 The tronme shall blowe 
and the deed shall ryse incorruptible, 2555 Eden Decotles 
334 i/iargift, Golde is incorruptible. 2651 J. (Ioodwin 
Kedefttpt. Redecffted iv. § 32. 64 Though all the individuals 
of a .species be corruptible . . yet the species it self remaines 
incorruptible. 1786 tr. Beckfonls Vathek (1834) 91 Beds 
of incorruptible cedar. 2830 Tennyson Deserted Hofise v, 
Life and Thought in a city glorious .. have bought A 
mansion incorruptible. 1B86 Sidcwick Hist. Ethics ii. 86 
The bles.sed and incorruptible has no troubles of its own, and 
causes none to others. 

2 . Incapable of being morally corrupted; that 
cannot be perverted or bribed. 

2W7 Milton P. L. ix. 298 Suppos’d Not incorruptible of 
Faith> not prooff Against temptation. <t 2704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. 2730 I, xox Incorruptible abstinence 
and honesty. ^ 2734 xx.RollvPs Attc. Hist. (i827)VIII. xix. 
v, 163 Invincible and incorruptible by money, 2837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. v, Til! all the Convention .. had 
almost indicted the Incorruptible there on the spot. Ibid, 

V. V, Robespierre himself . . opens his incorruptible lips 
copiously in the Jacobins Hall.^ 2870 Dickens E, Drood 
ixV A man of incorruptible integrity. 

3 . as sb, ( //.) An ancient Christian sect, the Aph- 
tbartodocelre, who maintained the incorruptibility 
of the body of Jesus Christ. 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl.y Jttcorruptiblest sneof^uptibiies, 
the name of a_ sect which sprang out of the Eulj’chians. 
Their distinguishing tenet was, That the body of Jesus 
Christ was incorruptible. 2853 M, Kelly tr. Gosseli/is 
Pope Mid. Ages I. 89 The edict of Justinian in favour of 
the sect called the Incorruptibles. 

Incorra'pti'bleiiess. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incorruptible; incorrupti- 
bility. 

• 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, viii, ii. (Bodi. MS.), Pure- 
ness and incoruptiblenes of mater. 2579 Fulke Heskius' 
Part. 2ZZ Wicked men are not made, .partakers of incor- 
ruptiblenesse. 2658 Gurnall Ckr, i/t Arsft. verse 14 xvi. 
(1669) 64/1 So much a Soul hath of Heavens purity and 
incorruptibleness, as it hath of Sincerity. 2685 Boyle Etiq, 
Notion Nat. iv, 114 The incorruptibleness and immutability 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Incorru’pti'bly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] in 
an incorruptible manner; in a way not subject to 
corruption. 

*579 Fulke Heskms' Pari. 352 Which worde of God 
feedeth them that are corruptible incorruptibly. 1805 
Southey Atadoc i. xv, The dead, In royal grave-clothes 
habited . . with precious gums and spice Fragrant, and in- 
corruptibly preserved. 

Incormption (ink^rz^'pjsn). arch, [a, F. in- 
comiption (12th c.) or ad. late L. ificorrnp/ion-eni 
(Tertullian), f. in- (In- 3 ) + cormp/ibn-em, Cou- 
RumoN.] 

1 . Freedom from physical corruption or decay ; 
incorrupt condition. Now arch, and only in refer- 
ence to I Cor. XV. 42, etc. 

2526 Tindale i Cor. xv. 42 Hit is sowen in comipcion and 
rj’seth in incorrupcion. 2558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacratu. 
xvi. lot Oure synnes shall kyndle cure p.ayne, .and incor- 
ruption ofbodye and .soule shall without ende continue the 
same. 2622 Bible Wisd. vi. 18-19 The giuing heed vnio her 
lawes, is the assurance of incorruption. And incorruption 
maketh vs neerc vnto God. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’/<’ w<r. 
Ep. HI. xxv. 172 T!ie same preservation, or rather iiKorrup- 
tion, we have observed in the flesh of 'J’urkeys, Capons, 
Hares, Partridge, Venison, suspended freely in the ayre. 
2747 Wesley Wwr. Physic (1762) 3 Cloathed in Body as 
well a.s in Soul with Immortality and Incorruplion. ^ 2871 

W, B. Pope Femley Lect. 155 Its incorruption and sinlesi- 
ncss were imparted * by ihc indwelling of the Holy Ghost . 

f 2 . Freedom from corrupt conduct ; uprightness 
and honesty. Ohs. 

1600 Holland Z.n^'XLVt. 1235 L.yEmylIusPauhts.. whose 
incorruption and abstinence from the publickc treasure wa* 
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such that [etc.]. iSjyGovi. Venice 192. Ancient Senators 
eminent for Incorruption and good Oeconomie. 
fS. Of texts: Freedom from erroneous altera- 
tions ; purity. Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Reli^, Proi. i. iii. § 27. 141 For the in- 
corruption of Scripture, I know no rationall assurance we 
can have of it. 1662 SttcLiNCFL. Ori^. Sacr, iii. iv. § 9 
The controversie between the present Hebrew Copies and 
the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption. 

t lacorru’ptivei «• Obs. rare~^. [f. In -3 
+ ConBUPTlVB; cf. lateL. vicorniptlviis (Jerome).] 
Incorruptible, not liable to decay. 

, 1744 Akesside Pleas. 1. 435^ Round her brow To 

twine the wreathe of incorruptive praise. 

Incorru’ptly, cuiv. [f..lNcouRUPT a. + -ly-.] 
In an incorrupt manner ; purely ; uprightly. 

<i 1583 in Strype Li/eGrindal {1710)11. App. vii. 71 Whether 
your Bishopand his Chancellour, commissaries, and all other 
his officers, do minister Justice indifferently, and incorruptly 
to all Her hlajesty’s Subjects. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 14 If it be purely and incorruptly preached. 1641 Milton 
Ch, Govt. I. i, Observation will shew us many deepe coun- 
sellers of state and judges to demean themselves incorruptly 
in the setl'd course of affaires, 

• Tncorrti'ptness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incorrupt, in its various senses. . 

. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11.(1723) 107 Integrity 
and Incorruptness of Manners. 1771 Antio. SarisB. 2 The 
•incorruptness and general use of the old British [tongue], 
before the coming of the Romans and Saxons. 1775 De 
Lolme En^". Const, n. vi. (1784) 345 They have, in the dis- 
charge. of their function, shown an incorruptness. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. If. S. V. xlvii. 62 With the faults of pride, 
inflexibility, and dilatoriness, he also had incorruptness, 
,x88r Westcott & Hort Grk. N, T. 11. App, 46 Asuspicion 
as to the incorruptness of the existing MSS. 

Incorteyn, obs. form of ENOUtiTAii? v, 

- t Inco'Btive, (7. Obs.rare^K [?f. Ik-2 + Cos- 
tive.] = Costive. 

1570 Levins Manip. iSzfA^ These folowing. .doo rather 
signifie passiuely: as, locoslwi^t stipatus ve/itre. 

tincou'nsela'ble, a. Oh. rare—^. [In- 3.] 
Not open to counsel ; unwilling to be advised, 
iS§2 Lyndesay Monarcke 2558 Gyf he jit remanith 
obsiinat And to the holy kirk Incounsolable [21. r. incoun- 
salnbill], 

’ Incounter, -traunce, -trie, obs. ff. Ekcouk- 

TEU, etc. 

In-country (i'njkyntri). Sc. [f. In adv. 12 d 
'+ Country,] The inland country, the interior ; the 
mainland as opposed to the outlying* isles ,* the 
country within reach of the capital and centre of 
'civilization, as distinguished from outlying districts. 

1565 Mary Q. Scots Let, 33 Aug. in Keith Hist. Scot. (1734) 
'3x3 Oure Rebellis he retiterate thame to the In<cuntre, the 
suffering quhalrof U na wayls to us honourabih 2596 
Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, « Before I begin the 
bistorie of the InPe cuntrey, I wil first . . descriue the 
quarteris and boundes of Scotland, a 1630 SromswooD 
'Hist.^ Ch, Scot. VI. 412 In the Isles and High-Iands were 
■likewise great Troubles : nor was the In-country more quiet. 
Incoup V. : see Incoop, 
t Incouple, z;. Obs.rare“-°. [f. In-2 Couple.] 
trans. To couple together. 

1611 Florio, IncoppiarCy to incouple. 

Incourage, -ment, etc., obs. ff. Encourage, etc. 

X550 Nicoll 77ii«:>'<f.69(R.) The othere rulers, through the 
requexte & incouragement of the Megariens, wolde assayc 
to take the port of Athens. 

Incourcion, obs. form of Incursion. 
tlnconrse. Obs. rare. Also 5 yn-. [ad. L. 
tncurs-us (see Incubse), with assimilation to con- 
course, recourse, or to OF. CJicours, incotirs (14th c. 
in Godef,).] Running in ; inflow, inrush ; assault, 
attack. 

a 1440 Ps. xci in Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T, S.) 
8 Thou schalt nat drede for the nyghte drede . . ne for the 
yncourse [L. ab incnrsu\a.nd mydday devyl. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 8r Nothyng resisteih the incourse therof into 
the intrels. 16^ Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Atutt. Man, 
X. ii.306 Its Substance isexceeding thin, but., very compact, 
lest they should break by a strong incourse of the blood. 

Incourfcaine, obs. form of Encurtain v. 
Incou'rteously, [In- 3.] Uncourteously, 
impoliiely. 

i8^ Macaulay in Trevelyan Life 11. 367, I was .. un- 
willing to act incourteously towards a person who to me 
personally had shown the most marked civility. 

tlncouth, scribal var. of Uncouth, strange. 
C1340 Cursor M. 1654X (Laud MS.) To bery jTine incoujTC 
{other MSS. vneuth] men that to that Cite sought, 
tluco’venailted,///. < 1 . Obs.rare-^. [In- 2.] 
Brought into covenant. 

x6§6 S. Winter Serm. 23 The children of believing parent.s 
are incovenanted, therefore they are to be sealed with the 
initial seal of the covenant. 

t Inco’venanting, Obs. rare — [In- 3: 
see Covenant v. 4.] Not covenanting; not sign- 
ing the Covenant. 

^ 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, 111. (1692) I. 384 Act anent 
incovenanling Patrons. 

Incover, variant of Encover v. 

+ Tnco’verablc, a. Obs. rare — ^. [f. In-3 + 
*coverahle, f. Cover z'.-] Irrecoverable, irrevo- 
cable. 

25*6 IPills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 107, I sir Thomas 
foster. .maks my last and incoverable will and testament in 
jnancr & forme following. 


: Incradle, obs, form of Encradle v. 
f Incra*fty, (T. Obs, rare— [Erroneous form 
for Uncrafty, with In- 3 .] Unskilful, stupid. 

<11520 Barclay yugurtk A.\ihy Nor he gaue nat hym- 
selfe to be corrupte with lust nor incrafty slouthe. 

Xncrasb. (i nikraej"). rare. [f. Ix-^ +' Crash.] 
A crashing in ; a breaking in with, a crash. 

x86i Mocm. Mag. III. 327 No.. trace of the murderous 
incrash of the ball which had slain him. 

Incrasion : see Jncrassion. 
t Xucra'SSant, a. and sh. Ohs, [ad. L. in- 
crassant-em, pres, pple. of incrassare : see next.] 
A. adj. Thickening: said of medicines supposed 
to thicken the ‘humours*. B. sb. An ‘incrassant* 
medicine or preparation. 

1678 Salmon Pkamt. Lottd. vi. ii. 814 Tncrassaut, such 
as make thin humors thick. 18x0 Rncs Cj'cl. s.v., It> 

I crassants, or incrassaiing medicines, .of the old writers , . 

such medicines as were imagined to condense or thicken the 
; blood and humours. 

Incrassate (inkrae-s^), a. [ad. L. incrassat- 
us, pa. pple. of incrassare : see next.] 

* 1 * 1 . Thickened (in consistence); condensed. Obs, 
i<So8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod.rit The aire.. was incrassate 
and thickned. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. Test. Heb. xi. 3 
That Earth is but incrassate Humor, and Humor (or Water) 
incrassate Air, and Air incr^sate Fire, and Fire incrassate 
vegetative Spirit, and that Incrassate intellectual Spirit. 

f 2 . Jig-. Of the mind : Dulled, made gross. Obs. 

• 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxix. 70 Their heart is incrassate 
, and gcosse. a — .Tcrirt, \yk.s. 1684 IV . xiv. 657 Their 
understandings were so gross within them, being fatned and 
incrassate with magical phantasms. 

3 . Zool.ixwd. Bot. Of a thickened orswollen form. 

1760 J. Lee tntrod. Bot. (1765) 225 The Peduncle or 

Flower-stalk.. is said to be . . Incrassate, thickened towards 
the Flower. 1826 Kirbv&Sp. Enlomol. IV. 26olncrassaie, 
disproportionahly thick in part. Ibid. 294 Margm..lncrassate, 
when the margin is disproportlonably thick. 1847 J. Hardy 
in Proc. Beno. Nni. Club 11. No. 5. 246 Antennai short, in- 
cras-sate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van dcr Hoeven's Zool. I. 382 
Femora often incrassate. 

Xucrassate (inkite*s<r‘t), v. [f. L. incrassdt-, 
ppl. stem of inci'assdre to thicken, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f 
crassdre to make thick, f. crassus Crass.] 

•I,' trans. To thicken in consistence ; to condense, 
inspissate. Now rare. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 11. 555 The nature of the seed is 
astringent : It doth Incrassat and thicken humors. j558 Sir 
T. Broivke Hydriot. 23 Liquors, which time hath incrassated 
into geliies. 1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 74 That 
does not hinder its Blood from being incrassated by Cold 
and bad Dyet. t864 Alger Future Life i. i. 8 Incrassated 
and clogged with vapors and steams, 
b. absol. 

x6or Holland Pliny II. 194 That [gum], .is of a stronger 
operation to thicken and incrassat. 17x8 Quincy Cornpl. 
Dhp. 96 'Tis reckon'd to cool and incrassate. 

t c, intr. To grow thick, to become condensed, 
'733 Cheyhe Eng. Malady \. iu. § 7 (1734) These 
naturally subtile Parts.. incr.assate and grow clumsy. 

fig. To make gross (the mind, etc.) ; to dull, 
stiipely. Obs. 

a x66o Hammond ^'ewr.Wks. 1684 IV, xiii. 651 Their spirits 
fatned and incrassated within them. j666 Spurstow’e Spir, 
Chym. Pref. (1668) 6 Men that have incrassated their souls. 
f 3 . To thicken in sound ; see iNCiiASS.VTEr b. 

4, To thicken in form : see Incrass.vted. 

Hence Iucra*ssating vbt. sb. and ppl. a. 

' 1620 Venner Via Recta viiL 170 Some meals.. are of an 
attenuating and soluble faculty. . ; and some of an incrassat- 
ing, and Un astringent. 1732 Arduthnot Rules of Diet 
265 In the Case of incrassaiing or thickening. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 179 Of a cooling, incrassaiing, and agglu- 
tinating nature. *771 J. S. Le Dran’sObserv.Surg, (ed. 4) 
Diet., Pachuntica, incrassaiing Medicines. 
Incrassated (inkra:-sc'ted), ppl. a, [f. prec. 
-f-ED^.] Thickened : esp. in Zool. and ^(?A==In- 

■ crassate a. 3. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Rtlig. (1850) I. 143 The angels 
also lost their celestial natures, .. and, becoming more in- 
crassated, were thereby .. penetrable by that fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. x8o6 Galpike Brit. Bot. 309 
Siliques bent backward, flat, linear: with an incrassated 
margin. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entojnol, (1843) I. 94 Its four 
posterior thighs are incrassated. 1857 Berkeley 
Botany § 207. 218 The fruit consists of incrassated cells 
springing vertically from the frond. 

f b. Thickened in sound t used as= aspirated. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 V Consonant : 'Tis of the 
same power which is commonly ascribed to B asperated, or 
rather incrassatei So the Western Jews pronounce their 
Letter (2) when not Dageshated, 1691 Ray Ace. Err. in 
Words 156 The sound we give to K Consonant, which is 
nothing else but B aspirated or incrassated or Bh. 

Incrassation (inkrarfi-Jan). [n. of action, f. 

L. incrassare : see Inckassate v.] 

1 . The action of incrassaiing, orcondition of being 
incrassated ; thickening, condensation. 

■ 1633 Hart Diet ofDiseasedi. xiv. 48 Letticc.. too much 
thic^eth the blood, and .. breeds an incrassation in the 
opticke spirits. x6M Goad Ce/est. Bodies i. ix. 3X Ice 
becomes fixed by Incrassation. 1786 T, Arnold Observ. 
Insanity II. 76 Induration, incrassation and partial ossifica- 
tion of one or both membranes of the brain. 1822-34 
Goods Study Med. (cd. 4) II. 24? This incrassation is traced 
chiefly in the colon. 

b. concr. A ihlckened growth or forroatiou. 

1822-34 Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 302 The rectum .. 


was ,. so indurated as to render it difficult to say whether 
the incrassation should be called flesh or cartilage. 
t 2 . Phonetic ‘ thickening’ ; applied by Wilkins 
to aspiration. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, 367 (F) .. seems to be such an 
incrassation of the Letter (P) as (V) is of (B). 'Tis answer- 
able to the Greek (I’). 

■ Incrassative (inkree-sativ), a, and sb. ? Ohs'. 
[f, L. incrassat-, ppl. stem of incrassare (Ikcras- 
SATC) + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of ‘ incrassating’ or 
thickening the ‘humours*. B. sh. A medicine or 
preparation having this property. 

x666 Harvey Morb. Angl. (J.), Incrassatives to thicken 
the blood. 1853 E. Hamilton Flora Homaop.W.Ci Its 
juice is very congealing, incrassative, and desiccaiive. 

Incra'ssion, perverted form for Incrassation 
( sense i), (for the sake of the rime), 
a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 4SA Also it fries and 
dries away the Blqud. .by whose incrasrion [t». r, incrasion] 
The vitall spirits' in an unwonted fashion Are bay'd and 
barred of their passage due Through all the veins. 

+ I'licre, cs* Sc. Obs. [Of uncertain origin : see 
Enkerlv.] Earnest, fervent, eager, hearty. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 425 In*kyre luf he had 
god til. Ibid., Laurentius 585 pis niartyre bane with incre 
wil He prayt belpe to sends hyme til. Ibid., Placidas 101 
PJacydas with incre wil Presit fast to cum hym til. 

So fl'ncrely adv. (also inkir-, inkyr-, encre-, 
ENKEiiLY,q.v.),earnestly,fervently, eagerly, heartily. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Petrus iZx And luffit Criste mar 
Tncrely pan J>e laf did, Rjcht fastly. Ibid., Egy/ciane 1368 
He lowit god inwartly, Andgret rycht sareinkyrly. Ibid., 
Andreas 48 Bot he for pame yhet prayt bane, Sa increly. 
15x3 Douglas FEneis vi. i. 122 The Kyng hymself than 
inkirly from his hart Maid ibis orisone. 

t Xncreable, a. rare-°. [f. In- 3 + Creable.] 
Incapable of being created. Hence lacreabi llty, 
incapability of being (or having been) created. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (17x3) 558 The Incre- 
ability of the external World from eternity. 

Increasable (inkrrsab’l), a. Also 6-7 en-, 
6-9 increaseable, 8 increasible. [f. Increase 
V. + -able.] Capable of being increased ; suscep- 
tible of increase. 


1534 More Treat. Passion Introd., NVks. Their full 
and perfit, and not encreceabJe blisse. x6xr (jotcr., Multi, 
pliable, multipliable, increaseable, 1733 Tull Horse-Holng 
Hush. 17 So IS .. this Pasture Incre.'isible ad Infinitum, 
*735 Law Enquiry i. (R.), But if w« could once .suppose an 
end of these, they would be no longer increasabfc. 1806 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV, 38 To grant the lands to indi- 
viduals at a low quit-rent, increasable at definite periods. 
*857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 30 A certain quantity ofart- 
intellect is born annually . . not increaseable by a single grain. 

Hence Increa’sableness, capacity of being in- 
creased ; Increa'sablynify. (in qiiot. = increasingly). 

*579 Tw\’ne Phisiche agst. Fort. i. x.\!v. 33 a, The m.'id- 
nesse of men Increnseably putteth it in practise. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. t. v. 766 Indefinite encreasableness^of 
body and space seems to be mistaken for a positive infinity 
thereof, 1735 Law i. (R.), We find an indefinite 

increaseableness of some of our ideas, an impossibility of 
supporing any end of them. 

tincrea'sal. Obs. rare. [f. Incre.vse- r. 4. 
-AL 4.] =Inci{Ease sb . : in quot., Profit. 

2601-2 Fulbecke 2«<f Pt. Parall, 36 Ifihe executors doe 
.merchaundlze with the goode« of the testator, the increasall 
of them shall bee assets in their hands. 

Increase (inkrPs), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
cres(se, encrees(e, encreesse, encresco, 4-6 
oncres©, ©ncrece, (5 ©ncreBche), 5-6 encreace, 
6 encreas, (7 pa. pple. eucrest), 5-9 encrease. 

5 increase, increasse, 5-6 increse, (.SV.) in- 
cress, 5 (6 Sci) incres, 6 increace, (»Sr.) incrcsce, 
6- increase, [a. AF. aicrcs-, encress- (infl. cn- 
cresse, encressent) «= OF. encreis{f)-, stem of en- 
creistre, later encroistre L. incresccTC to increase, 
f. in- (In- 2) 4. cresch-e to grow. In later use, the 
prefix is assimilated to L. ; the ea represents ME. 
open e.] I. Intransitive senses, 

' 1 . To become greater in size, amount, duration, 
or degree ; to be enlarged, extended, or intensified ; 


to wax, grow. 

a. 1^.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 958 perglor\’ & blysse schal 
euerencres. rxjSo Viscur .Serm. SeC Wks. I. rp Goostly 
fecste shulde encreese. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's Proh 50 
The Poo . . That Estward ay encresseth In his cours. . 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixiii. (Bodl. MS.), pe more )>e 
faines encresep and w.ixib. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. iii. 48 
Still his power encreaseth. 1628 Sir W. Mure Spir. Ilytnne 
101 Without thee, Lord.. . Heaven’s glorious courts had neere 
cncrest [rimes blest, invest, presl, rest, oddrest]. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat . Hist. [1776) 1. 76 In mines.. the coldfccms to 
encrease from the mouth as we dc^cend. 1825 Lincard 
Hist. Eng. VI. 3 As the danger of the queen encrea<cd. 

B. C1440 Proinp. Parv. 261/1 Incrcsc, or grow or wax 
more, c 1460 To-.vneley Myst. viii. 177 Thare comforth 
shall euer increasse [rimes peasse, sea-s^, meassch *553 
Udall Royster D. iv. iU. (Arb.) 65 In exse this store 
increace, isfij Gude 4* Godlie B. (S. T, S.i 83 Quhilk ay 
incressis moir and moir. 1662 Stillingfl. Ortg. Sacr. iit. 
iii. f 8 As corruption increased in the world. 1730 Lurtp. 
Aftal t L {1884) 22 Dro%vsin«ss. increasing till it ends in 
sound .sleep. x8d4 ‘Tennyson Victim iii. His beauty still 
with Ills years increased. 

2 . To grow in numbers, become more numerous 
or frequent, to multiply; by propagation. 



increase; 
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«. <^*3^5 Shoreham 72 No stven may non encressy 
Wythoute flesches loste. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xt. 3S9 
And bad euery areature in his kynde encrees. 1526 PPs*"' 
Per/. iW. de W. iS3i> 86 Many small graynes of come may 
growe and encrease to fyll a great gamer. 1642 Rogers 
t^aaman 557 Hypocrites encrease. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1884) II The Burials encreased. 1798 Ferriar Illuslr. 
Sterne i. 4 Materials have encreased On my hands. 

1530 Palsgr. S90/2 It is a straunge thynge that one 
grayne shulde increase thurty. 1590 Spenser Q. lit. vi, 
34 The mighty word, .. That bad them to increase and 
multiply. 1667 Milton P,X. iv. 748 Our Maker bids in- 
crease, who bids abstain But our Destroyer, foe to God and 
Man? 1727-38 Gay Fables i.'xxxix. 29 He feels no joy, 
his cares increase. 1855 Tennyson Maud iii. ii, And watch 
her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

3. To become greater in some specified quality 
or respect ; to gTOi\' or advance in. 

1388 Wyclif Acts xvi. s The chirches .. encreseden in 
noumbre eche dai. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge j. 1705 
Dayly encreasynge in worshyp and renowne. 1526 Tin- 
dale Luke ii. 52 lesus increased in wisdom and age, and in 
favoure ivith god and man, is^yGude 4* Godlie B. (S.T. S.) 
146 Lat vs incres in lufe of the. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacr. in. iv. § 12 Daily increasing in numbers and power, 
1814 Mtss II. 112 He became subject to 

His parents and encreased in stature and in wisdom. 2872 
L. Morris Songs two IVorlds Ser. i. Rich 4* IVise (1872) 100 
In wit and wealth do I increase. 

4. In pregnant sense; To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, etc. ; to grow richer, 
more prosperous, or more powerful ; to thrive more 
and more ; to prosper. Obs. or arch. 

138S Wyclif Matt. xxv. 29 To euery man that hath me 
schal jyue, and he schal encreese. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
C vjj a, She shall encrece myghtely. 1526 Tindale Joh 7 i 
iii. 30 He must increace : and I muste decreace. 2623 
Bacon Ess,^ Riches (Arb.) 237 He cannot but encrease 
mainely. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 168, I began to 
increase visibly; I had a large quantity of land cured. 

5. Lat. Gram. Of a noun or adjective : To have 
one syllable more in the genitive than in the nomi- 
native ; the word is said to increase short or long 
according as the vowel of this syllable (i.e. the 
last syllable of the stem, preceding the case-ending) 
is short or long. 

1612 [implied in Increaser 41. 1669 Accedence^ 

Noiws^ Such [nouns of third declension] as increase not in 
the genitive are generally feminine, as uubes nuhis. 1872 
Pub. School Latin Primer § 29. 14 Merces, merges, guies^ 
seges. Though their Genitives increase. 2875 W. Smith 
Smaller Lat. Granu § 144. 84 Es increasing short in Geni- 
tive. 

IX. Transitive senses. 

6. To cause to wax or grow; to make greater 
in amount or degree; to augment, enlarge, extend, 
intensify. 

a. r^.. K. Alis, 2437 His ost he encresed with six ibou« 
synd (jf noble knyghtts. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 457 And 
yet encresseth this at my penaunce. c 2491 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Ch^ld, 69 Ryches encreaseth auaryce in a cooetous 
man as drinke encreseth thurst in a man that hathe the 
dropesie. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 97 It encreaseth my 
sorrow and thy shame. i6xx Bible Lev. xxv._ 26 Thou 
shall encrease the price thereof. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762) 57 It may be encreased or lessened according to the 
strength of the Patient. 2822 Imison .S*^- fy Art II. 37 The 
combustion will proceed with a splendour much encreased, 
C2440 Promp. Parv. 261/1 Incresyn, or moiyn, augeo. 
0x450 Cov. Myst. xxxii. [Shaks. Soc.) 326 Now is my care 
wel more incress>'d ! [rx’wr dressydj. a jSS^^oaj.i. Royster 
D. Prol. (Arb.) 10 Mirth increaseth amiiie. x6ix Bible 
Eccl.x. 18 Heethat increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow, 
2732 Arbuthnot Rules oj Diet 262 Such things as increase 
its Velocity. 2878 Jevons Prim. Pci. Econ. 73 Wages are 
increased by increasing the produce of labour, not by de- 
creasing the produce. 

7. To make more numerous, augment the num- 
ber of, multiply, 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, 1. 24 That encreside cure da^es fro 
the wombe of cure moder. 0x386 Chaucer Melib. ^774 
Sweete wordes multiplien and encreesen [v. r. encrescen] 
freendes. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Litany, Encrease the 
fruites of the yearth. 1611 Bible Jer. xxix. 6 Take ye wlues 
. .that ye may bee increased there. 1788 Cowper Negro's 
CciupL i, To increase a stranger’s treasures. 

•fb. To make fruitful; to cause to yield in- 
crease. Obs. noncC’Use. 

1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, i. 27 Come all ye Gods and 
Goddesses that wear The rural Honours, and increase the 
Year. 

8. To make greater in some specified quality or 
respect. Const, in, also formerly ‘with. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1421 Sir. H. Luttrell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 86, 
1 pray unto God of h>*s grace encr«ce 5o\v in worship, 
prosperite, and perfit lo^'e. 1526 Tindale Rr:\ iii, 27 Thou 
sayst thou arte riche and incresyd with gooddes, and haste 
nede off noihinge. 1700 Dryden Iliad i. 372 Believe a 
friend with thrice your years increas’d, 

9. In pregnant sense : To make more wealthy, 
prosperous, or powerful ; to enrich or advance ; 
to cause to thrive; to promote. Obs. or arch, (cf. 
IxcnE.ASEB 2 ). 

c X383WVCLIF irks. (iSSo) 369 ke clcrgi* in alle hese poyntls 
ben encresyd. rx43o Lvdc. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 5 
His morialle foon to oppre^sen and here adoune. And him 
to cncresin as Crisiis champion. 1545 Ascha.m Toxopk. To 
Gentim. Eng. (Arb.) 18 Cicero. .increased the Liline tounge 
after another sorie. 1607 Shaks, Cor. tv. v. 235 This pc.ice 
iH nothing, but to rust Iron, encrease TaylorsJ and breed 
Ballad*makers. 


Increase (i‘nkris,7^>7W^r^inkrr*s),i^. Forms; 
see the verb. [f. prec. vb. . . 

The shifting of the stress is recent. Todd remarks ‘the 
accent. .has, m modem times, been often placed on the first 
s>’llable, by way of so distinguishing the substantive from 
the verb'. I'ncrease appears in Walker 1791, Perry 1805. 
Some later diets, have both increase and i-nerease'. so in 
Tennj*son.] 

I. The action of increasing. 

1. The action, 'process, or fact of becoming or 
making greater; augmentation, growth, enlarge- 
ment, extension. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1229 (1257) It nys but foly 
and encres of peyne. CX386 — Prol. 275 Sowmynge alway 
thencrees of his W'ynnyng. C2430 Lydg. in Pci. Rel. 4- L. 
Poems 27 Is none so* gret enefese Of worldly tresowre as for 
to ]yve in pease. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 
Augmentacyon and encrease of merj'te. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
1. ii. 144 As if encrease of Appetite had growne By what it 
fed on. X7SX Johnson Ratnbler'^Q. 93 !• x Opinions which 
the progress of bis studies and the encrease of his knowledge 
oblige him to resign. 

- c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139 Encres, or incres, . . aitgmen- 
iacio. 1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 21 Incres of 
sorrow, sklander, and evHl name. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. XI. § 2 As God gaue increvsc to his Church. 2674 Pj.Ay- 
FORD Skill Mils. I. vii. 24 Notes of Augmentation or In- 
crease. X700 Dryden Flatoer 4* Lea/ 595 For things of 
tender kind, for pleasure made Shoot upwith swift increase, 
and sudden are decay’d. 1870 E- Peacock Rat/ Skirl. 1. 6 
With increase of business came increase ofe.vpense. 

+ b. sfec. The rising of the tide, or of the waters 
of a river ; the advance of daylight from sunrise to" 
noon ; the waxing of the moon. Oh, 

1555 Eden Decades 119 ITiey see the seas by increase and 
decrease to flowe and reflowe. x6oo Sorflet Coutitrie 
Fnrtne 11. liv. 381 In the increase of the day, that is to saie, 
about nine or tenne a clocke in the morning. 2623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614I 564 ITie Land of Egypt doth not onely 
owe the fertiliiie, but hersclfe also, unto the slimie encrease 
of Nilus. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 892 Seeds will grow soonest, 
And Haire, and Nalles, and Hedges, and Herbs, Cut, &c. 
will grow soonest, if they be Set, or Cut, in the Increase 
of the Moone. 1665 Boyle Occas.ReJI.^ (1848) 55 Oysters, 
and other Shell-fish, are observ’d to thrive at the Increase 
of the Moon, though her Light be unattended with Heal. 

2. The becoming more numerous or frequent ; 
growth in numbers ; multiplication, a. gen. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 283 [Moab and Ammon), as it is 
founde, Cam afterward to great encres. 1579 Lyly Euphties 
(Arb.) ir4 Deuise..howe the encrease of them may encrease 
thy profite. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. § 33 We 
can nave no reason to think, that . . none of them (Sem’s 
posterity] went further off, which necessity would pul them 
upon because of their great increase. 1768 Goldsm. Cood-u. 
Man I. i, The encrease and progress of earthquakes. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iu. 1. 284 l*he increase of the people 
has been great in every part of the kingdom. 

b. Spec. The multiplication of a family or race 
of men or animals; the production of offspring; 
reproduction, procreation, propagation, breeding. 

X390 Gower Cent/ HI. 277 In whom was gete netheles Of 
worldes folk the first encres. 1538 Starkey Euglatid 1. iii. 
98 Few men study the increse of bestys and caiayl. 2605 
Shaks. Lean. iv. 301 Drie vp in her the Organs of increase. 
1682 Dryden Mac FI. 8 Blest with issue of a large increase. 
2842 Tennyson Edwin Morris 44 God made the woman 
for the man, And for the good and increase of the world. 

C. The fruitful multiplication of plants or crops. 
1698 G. Thomas Penns. 4- IF. Jersey {iillep.). The 
Richness of the Soil., the prodigious Encrease of Corn. 
2794 S. Williams Vertnant 79 Trees and plants derive their 
nourishment and increase. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xlvi, 
The fruitful hours of still increase. 

3. Phr. On the increase (in senses i, 2 ) ; Increas- 
ing, becoming greater or more frequent 

1752 Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (1777) I. 51 The power of the 
crown is rather on the encrease. 2858 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. II. viii. 1. 100 Brandenburg was. .always rather on the 
increase than otherwise. x8^ Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 
3/4 The use of the telephone is generally on uie increase in 
most parts of the Continent. 

+ 4. spec. Growth in wealth, prosperity, honour, 
or influence; advancement, progress. Obs. 

CX38S Chaucer L. G. IK 1087 {.Dido) A1 the worshippe 
and encres That I may goodly doon yow. 2450 Q. Mar- 
garet in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 We, desirjmg th’ encres, 
furtherance, and preferring of cure said squire. 25x3 More 
in Grafton Chron. 1x568) II. 793 To take upon him the .. 
governaunce of this realmc, to the ivelth and increase of 
the same. 1638 F, Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 212 Upon 
some she bestowed honour, force, and increa'se. 271B Watts 
Ps. cxxlj. The man that seeks thy peac^ And wishes thine 
increse, A thousand blessings on him rest. 1729 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade 57 It Is manifest, we have not diminish’d in our 
Encrease by Foreign I’rade, from 1688 to this Time. 

II. The result or product of increasing. 

5. The result of increasing ; an increased amount, 
addition, increment. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Mace. ix. 21 By alle momentis his sorewjs 
takynge encresis [L. augjttenfa}. CX400 Cato's Mor. 40 in 
CursorM. App., Kepchil wihencrese. Promp, Parv, 

261/1 Incres, rwertTr/ew/r/w. 1593 Shaks. a //en. F/, iil.ii 292 
Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath. 2820 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. (2838) V. 508 The increase of ex- 
pense occasioned by the increased subsidy to the Portuguese 
Government, and by the increase of our own army. 2878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 69 Working men think that, 
when their wages arc raised, the increase comes out of the 
pockets of their employers. 

6. Offspring, progeny, brood (of men or animals). 
Properly collective; also poet,, of an indi\ddual = 
OfTspring, child. 


1552 Huloet, Increase of cattel!, 1607 Shaks. 

Cor. 111. iii.. 214 My deere Wiue’s Estimate, her wombes 
encrease. 1621 Bible i Satt:. ii. 33 And all the increase of 
thine house shall die in the floure of their age. 2674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapla/id 128 The two Rain-deers .. as likewise 
their increase, which sometimes comes to a considerable 
number. 1688 Dryden Brit. Rediv. 208 love’s increase, 
who from his brain was bom. ai'jxy Addison tr.Ovid 
Wks. 1753 1. 199 Only five Of all the vast increase were left 
alive. 

7 . That which grows or is produced’ from the 
earth ; vegetable produce, crops. Also formerly 
in pi, (rare), arch. 

*535 CovERDALE Ps. Ixvlfi]. 6 That the earth maye bringe 
forth hir increase. 2535 — 2 Mace. xiv. 8 The trees gaue 
their frutc and encreace. c 1585 in Ciapt. Smith Virginia 

I. (1624) 4 Beyond- are many isles full of fruits and 
other Natural! increases. c x 6 oo Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, The 
teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 2695 Woodward 
Nat, Hist. Earth i. (1723) 60 The Earth did not then teem 
forth its Encrease. xyxo Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 8 Abel 
brought as much of his encrease. 

b. iransf. That which breeds in, or is produced 
by, any region, as fish in the sea (cf. ‘ the harvest 
of the deep*), rare. 

*559 CuNNiNCHAst Cosmogr. Glasse Ded. A ij, Behold 
..the Seas with hermerveilous increse. 2687 Dryden ///H cf 
iii» *248 All the wild increase of woods and fields (i. e. 
birds), And who in rocks aloof, and who in steeples builds. 

c. (Chiefly^T^; from 7.) The product, result, or 
* fruit * of any action ; a literary production (quot. 
1589); that which is obtained or gained, profit; 
interest on money. 

2560 Bible (Geney.) Lev. xxv. 37 Thou shall not .. lend 
him thy vitailes for increase. 1584 R. Scot Discov. IViichcr, 
xiy. yiii. (1886) 312 They doo [lose] their increase and their 
principal!. 1589 Naske Pre/. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 
17 George Peele . . whose first encrease, the Arraignement 
of Paris, might plead to your opinions, his pregnant dex- 
teritie of wit. 2703 'RIoy.o'A Aleck. Exerc. 242 All kinds of 
Flints . . are hard to burn . . because a great part of its 
increase goes away by a kind of Glass. 

increased (inkrrst), ppl. a. [f. Increase v. 
+ -edI.J Made or become greater, augmented, 
multiplied, etc. : see the verb. 

2552 Huloet, Increased, aucius. 2790 Han. More Relig. 
Fash. World (1792) 3 The increased profligacy of the com- 
mon people. 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery Occasioned by 
the increased speed. x^sDaily News^iDec.\l^ Increased 
facilities for Residence, Travel and Occupation. 
Increasedly (inkrrsedIi),(7iA». 7 ’are, ff. prec. 
•h -LY In an increased degree ; to a greater 
amount or extent. 

2823 Examiner 490/1 Encreasedly entitled to public fa-* 
your. 1840 Gladstone Ch, Princ. 174 The hope of reward 
is more exalted than the fear of punishment, .and increasedly 
so, as our conception of the reward approximates to that of 
St. John. 

t Xncre’aseftil, a. Obs, rare, [f. Increase sb, 
+ -FDL.J Full of increase; productive, fruitful. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 958 To cheare the Plowman with in- 
creasefull crops. 2599 Linche Miij, It be- 

commeth more rich, fertile, and increasefull. 

Increaseuient (inkrrsment). Nowrar^. Also 
4-7 en-. [f. Increase v, -h -jient.] 

1 . The action or process of increasing; growth, 
augmentation ; multiplication : = Increase sb, i , 2. 

2509 Bi‘. Fisher Fun. Semi. C'tessRichmondVIks. (2876) 
292 Neuerlheles by marj'age & adioynyng of other blode, it 
toke some encreasement. 2545 Raynold^^M Mankynde 
I The encrcsement of the chyld in her wombe. 2592 
WvRLUV Armorte, Ld. Ckandos 60 Him sicknes took with 
Sharpe incresment sore, 2609 R. Faith/.Shepheard 

Ep. Ded. 5 A mite in a great Treasurie is small in shew for 
encreasement thereunto. 2646 Trapp Comm. John xi'i. 22 
He hides his love oft, as Joseph did, out ofincreasement of 
love. 2651 tr. De laS‘Coveras' Hist. Don Fenise loi The 
ease they would give him lurneth into the encreasment of 
his paines. 

2 . That by which something is increased ; an in- 
crement, addition, augmentation ; progeny ; pro- 
duce: a= Increase j/;, 5-7. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 79 To hryngc 3’« catelJe w* y® 
encresement. 2562 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 11. 140 With 
so much greater encreacementes of reuelation be did day 
by day more brightly shew iU 26x2 W. Shute tr. 
Fougasses' Venice i. 6 The buildings since then, ought 
rather to be called encreasements, as made . . by little and 
little. 2878 Law Rep. 4 Com. Pleas 442 Where the en- 
croachment of a river was so gradual that .. it could not 
be perceived, the increasement was got to the owner of the 
river. 

lucreaser (inkrPsaj). [f. Increase v. + -er^.] 
One who or that which increases. 

1 . One who or that which augments or makes 
greater ; an agent that causes something to grow, 
a ‘breeder* (^something). 

2528 Payncl Salerne's Reg/m, H, This strange wj*ne is 
special encreacer of the spiritis. 1572 Bossf.well 

II. 124 Luna, the riper and cncrc.iscr of fruites. 2624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 255 lliese crosses and losses were no 
small increasers of Ins malady. 175^ Burke tHnd. A at. 
.Soc, Wks. 1842 I. 6 Such a nurse and increaser of blessings. 
*^93 J* J* Modi in Barrows Parti. Relig. II. 901 Ahum- 
Mazda, .. He is the creator as well as the destroyer, the 
increaser as well as the dccrcaser. 

2 . One who advances or promotes. Obs. or arch, 

2618 Beaum. Fl. Valentin, v. viii, A lover, and encreaser 

of his people. 2631 Wecs’er Anc. Fun. Mon. 384 Honour- 
able increasers, Rulers and preseruers of all such matters 
which conduce to Christian pictic. 1852 Sir F» Palgravi: 
Norm. 4- Eng, I. 258 The Epithet .. Encreaser of the 
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Empire. 1858 Cari-yle Fredk, Gt. rx. ix. I. ioi A notable 

increaser of his House. 

f 3 . ^With qualifying adj.) An animal or plant 
that multiplies (greatly, etc.). Ohs. 

x66s Rea Flora 96 The Virginia spider wort is a great 
increaser, and thereby growes common in almost every 
garden. 1704 Collect. Voy. <5- Trav. III. 46/1 The greatest 
Encreasers arc the Guanaco's. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Holltnv-rooif They are great Increasers even in any 
Soil, but like Sandy best. 

Lat. Gram. A noun that * increases’ in the 
genitive : see Increase v. 5. Obs, 
i6xz Brinsley Lit. X39 Fuer /uert, is a graue in- 
creaser, and therefore of the Masculine Gender. 

Increasible, obs. form of Increasable. 
Increasing (inkrrsiij), vb/. sb, [f. Increase 
y. +-ING 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Increase ; increase, 
augmentation, enlargement, growth, etc. 

r X340 Hampole Prose Tr, 25 That ijci shuld 00 tyme 
yevene hem . . to the werkes of actiffe liffein profitt of her 
encresynge, 1382 Wyclif Eph. iv. 16 Of whom alle the 
body..inakiih encresynge of the body. 2552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (18841 3^ promissis incressing of grace and 
vertew. 1585 W. Webbe En^. Poetrie (Arb.) 8g Artesbaue 
their increasinges euen as other things, beeing natural!. 
1620 Sanderso.s TwclyeSerm. (i632U23The. .encreasingof 
the body to the edifying it selfe in loue. 2703 Maundrell 
yoitrn. yerns. 8 A Benediction and a Virtue of encreasing. 
1850 John Brown Disc, our Lord I. ii. 60 Not near 
approaches to satisfaction but increasings of the capacity. 

•i" 2 The result of this action : Increase, produce. 
138a Wyclif 3 Cor. ix. 10 He schal multiplie 3oure seed, 
and make moche the encresy ngis of fruy tis of ^oure ri^twys- 
nesse. 1483 Cnt/i. A»^I.ji4 An Encresynge, . .iucrementum. 
1644 Dicqy Mans Soule (1645) 33 Abridging iheia of their 
n.Tturall encreasings. 

Zlicrea'sing', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That increases ; growing, augmenting, enlarging, 
etc. : see the verb. 

*597 Shaks, 2 Hen, /F, i. ii, 205 Haue you not . . a 
decreasing leg, an incresing belly? 1677 Hale Prim. 
Ori^. Man. ir, ix. 208 Fishes are infinitely more numerous 
or increasing than Beasts or Birds. 17s* Hume Ess. fp 
Treat. (1777) I. 40 The encreasing luxury of the nation. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 484 A pier and a haven 
..insufficient for the increasing traffic. 

Increa'singly, adv. [f. prec . '+ -lt 2 .] in an 
increasing degree, or at an increasing rate ; grow- 
ingly • more and more. 

CX380 Wycuf Sel. IFAs. III. 33 He eebide encreessIn^U 
hise servauntis. j 6 zo Thomas Lai. Dlct.^ Auciim, .. in* 
creasin^ly. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 111. xti. 27 Finding 
his position increasingly uneasy, 1883 Spectator x8 July 
949/1 As time goes on tt becomes increasingly difficult to 
find good investments. 

Increia'table, rarc-^. [f. In- 3 + Cbeat- 
ABLE.J Incapable of being created. Hence 
Increatability (inkr/|pJtabi*liti), incapability of 
being created. 

2888 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret HI. ii. 29 The in- 
destructibility and tncreatability of matter. 

. Increate (inkriV‘‘0» nted.L. iticredl- 

iiSj f. in- tiN- 3) + creStits created,] Not created, 
uncreated : said of divine beings or attributes. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Myghty loue eteme and 
increat. 1435 Fire Love 6 pe xvarmnes of chariie 

increate or vnwroght. c 1544 Golden Litany in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. 11.245 god, by thy increate andevndiuidid 

trinite: haue mercy on vs. 1667 Milton P. L. iit. 6 Hail, 
holy Light! Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
1679 L. Addison First State Mahumedism 48 The Alcoran 
was not the Increate word of God. 1849 Thoreau Week 
Concord Monday 258 The Creator is still behind increate. 
Hence Increia’tely adv. 

*333 J« H. Newman Arinns ii. § 4 (2876) 182 In process 
of time, a distinction, was made between ayeV»jro? and 
ayeVrT;TO?, {increate and ingeuerate), . . so that the Son 
might be said to be ayei-nrws ye»'»«»iTOf (increatefy generate). 
t Increia*ted, a. Obs. [f. as prec, + -ED 1 

2, ] Uncreated ; = Increate fl. 

1552 Huloet, Increated, 1609 Bible (Douay) 

IVisd. viii. comm., God, the increated wisdom is infinite, 
2697 Bp. Patrick Comm. E.vod. xxiii. 20 Not a created 
Angel, but an incteated vis : the Eternal Son of God. 170a 
Echard Eccl, Hist. (1720) 514 Hermogenes xvas the first 
Christian that maintained matter to be mcreated and eternal. 
172X R. Kf.ith tr. T.aKempis' Solil.Soulx. Howshalt thou 
be able to dive into that which is increated? 

t Increia*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Increate < z. : see 
-ATION.] The condition of being uncreated. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v, Alcoran, This eternity 
and increation of the alcoran has occasioned vehement 
disputes. 

Increative (inkr/j^i’tiy), a. [In-A] Hot 
creative ; incapable of creating. 

*877 Fairdairn Sttfd. Philos. Relig. 238 Nature informed 
with rnind helps to form its lives in iis life, receives that she 
may give ideas and images of beauty ; but alone she is in* 
creative. x88o — Stxtd. Life Christ Introd. (tSSi) 27 It 
was fundamentally increative, radically infertile. 

XncredlbiHty (inkredlbiditi). [ad. L. incre- 
dibiliias, f. incredibilis Incredible ; cf. F. incrMi- 
hiliti (1690 in Fnretiere).] 

1. Thequalityorfactof beingincredible; athing 
that cannot be believed ; an incredible notion or 
circumstance. 

^ 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 1. ii. 12 note, He to salve his 
inciedibiUiie, deviseth a motion both of the Earth and of 
the Starres. x6^ H. hloRS /wr/. i33The numberof 
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these either Delusions or Incredibilities, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xi. § 228 The incredibility or monstrousness of 
such a kind of proceeding. 1764 Harmer Observ. xv. i. 39 
The seeming incredibility of the account Josephus gives. 
1883 I^ROude IV. II. vi. 250 The intellect rose 

in protest, and declared that incredibilities, should not be 
taught any longer. 

2. The fact or quality of being incredulous, rare. 
2882 Standard No. 27942. 5 tT*hey] have become con- 
vinced that incredibility is no longer justifiable. 

Incredible (inkre-dib’i ), a. {sb.) Also 6 in- 
creadible. [ad, E, incr^ibilis unbelievable, un- 
believing, f. in- (In- 3) ■+ credibilis Credible ; cf. 
obs. F, tnci‘edible ( 16 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Not credible; that cannot be believed; beyond 
belief. 

z4ts-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troyw. xxx. For incredible was.. 
To se howe he through his great myght The Grekes put 
proudely to the flyght. 1539 Bible tGreat) Acts xxvf. 8 
Why shulde it be thought a thynge incredyble vnto you, 
that God shuld rayse agayne the deed ? 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (2614) 503 Plmy reports things more incredible. 
2736 Butler Anal. r. i» (2884) 33 There is nothing incredible 
in the general doctrine of religion. .1B60 Tx'Ndall Glac. n. 
ix. 3^ The assertion that a glacier moves must appear . . 
startling and incredible. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
X. \T894) 226 The small nucleus of fact round which so many 
incredible stories have gathered. 

b. In weakened sense : Such as it is difficult to 
believe in the possibility of, or to realize ; saidesp. 
of a quantity, quality, number, etc., of a degree 
beyond what one would a priori have conceived as 
possible ; inconceivable, exceedingly great. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 An inestymable and in- 
credibuUe swetenes of ioyfull conforte. *559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Gtasse 176 Iher are iij. jnountaines of an 
incredihle height. 1579 \si\s Euphues (Arb.! 72 Euphues 
was surprised with such increadible joye at this straunge 
event that he had almost sounded. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
1. V, § 4 It IS incredible, how speedily and generally the 
Infection spread by his preaching. 1777 ^Burke Corr. 
(18441 II. 147 These stones do incredible mischief, 2856 
Kane Atxt. Expl. 11 . xiv. 244 Off they sprang with in- 
credible swiftness. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, \st Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 7 The incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great booksellers for puffing. 

c. Of a person, rare. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. (1827) II. 67 Unless 

you maintain that the same man is credible or incredible, 
honest or dishonest, according as (etc.]. Ibid. v. 83 He was 
heard ; yes; but upon what occasion? On the occasion on 
which he is deemed incredible ? 
f2. Unbelieving. Obs. rare. 

IS57N0RTH tx.GueuareCs Diall Pr.s^xOih Incredible of that 
is told him. idaa^ACKSoN Senn. Jntrod. Knowl.yesus § 29 
Their relations of it are so plain, .that the incrediblest Gen- 
tiles of that age were inexcusable. 2640 Walton Life Donne 
26 The incredible reader may find in the Sacred Story' that 
Samuel did appear to Saul even after his deaih.^ 1762 L. 
Howard Hist. Bible, s Kin^ vii. note. This incredible 
nobleman saw the plenty but did not partake of iL 
B. as sb. An incredible thing. (Chiefly //.) 
x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xxii. vVii. (1620) 825 
This incredible thing which was not scene, was confirmed 
by other incredibles which were scene. 

Hence Incre’dlhleacss, incredibility. 
i6xx Florio, inCTcdiblenesse. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage i. ii. 22 The quantise and the swiftnesse is much 
more after the former then after this later opinion, whlchdoth 
better salue the incredibicnesse thereof. 1668 M. Casauson 
CreduL <5- Incred. 180 (T.) Tlie very strangeness, or in- 
crediblene«s of the story. 1706 Phillips, Incredibility or 
Incredibleness. 

Incredibly (tnkre'dibU),atAi. [f.prec. 4 - 
In an incredible manner or degree, in a way or 
to an e.xtent that is impossible or very difficult to 
believe ; to an extent that one would not have be- 
lieved possible ; exceedingly, extremely. 

c 1500 Three Kings Sons 99 He had seen hem do in arniK 
that day yncredibly. i 53 ® Lelano I tin. .^4 I-eofric 

. . adorned it with Gould and Sylver incredibly. 1656 
CowLEV Pindar. Odes, Praise Pimlarnoics t, Pindar was 
incredibly admired and honoured among the Ancients. 17514 
Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 372 Unless . . wc should suppose it 
to be incredibly condensed. 1858 Carlyle Ct. iii. 2. 

240 In an incredibly short period, mutiny was quenched, 

t Increditable (inkre-dilab’l),<7. Oh. 

Not creditable ; discreditable, bringing discredit. 

1695 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. ii. (1702) 136, I.cmti 'tis 
difficultly removed, and increditable into the bargain.^ 1732 
Ccntl. Jnsirnctedi^d. io> 145 (D.) Hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion are alwaj’s increditable. 

+ Incre*dited, tt* Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
credited, disbelieved. 

c 1633 Adams Serm. Gal. v. 0 Wks. 1862 II. 354 [Hazael] 
was brought to this self-incrcdited mischief; as impossible 
as at first he judged it. 

flncre’dule, <t. (sb.) Se. Obs. Also -nil. 
[a. F. ittcrldule unbelieving, incredible (Froissart, 
14 th c.), ad. L. incredtdus, f. in- (f.'S-^)-¥€rediihts 
believing, easy of belief. Credulous.] Incredulous, 
b. as sb. An incredulous person. 

2549 Compt. Scot.iiusjTi] extinct that false seid ande that 
incrcdule generatione. 1590 A. Hume Hymns (1832) 12 
Increduils hence ga bide you hie. 

Incredulity (inkr/djj5*Iiti). [Ijxte ME., a. F. 
incridnlitS, ad. L. incredulitdi~em^ n. of quality f. 
incredulus Incredulous,] 

1. A disbelieving frame of mind ; unreadiness or 
unwillingness to believe (statements, etc.) ; disbelief. 
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1430 Lydg. Si. Mar^areie 249 And Tjual cause of thi 
mortal distresse Is thi wilful incredulite. C2460 in Pol. 
Rcl. 4- L.. Poems 122 Gayne thomas Indes Incredulite, 
*553 Eden Treat. Neeve I nd. (Arb.) 7 The sodeyn straungenes 
. .shal not..genderin thee increduhtie(/ 27 «rri/incrudeUticl. 
1672 Wilkins Art/. AV%. n.ix. (R.j, There isnoihingsowild 
and extravagant, to which men may not expose themselves 
by such a kind of nice and scrupulous incredulity. 1742 
Jarvis Quix. ii. i. xiv. (1685) 57 Here is my sword, which 
shall m^e incredulity itself believe, H. Walpole 

Veriue's Aneed. Paint. (1786) III. €6 The altar-piece in the 
chape! is the best piece 1 ever sarv of his; the subject, the 
incredulity of St. Thoma.s. 1870 Dickens E. Drcod vlt, 
Mr. Ciisparkle looked in his face, with some incredulity. 
187s Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) I. 283 The greatness of their pro- 
fessions does arouse in his mind a temporary incredulity. 
f 2 . Want of religions faith ; unbelief. Obs. 

* 53 * More Confut. Tindale Wks. 713/2 Nor no sinne can 
damne him but onely increduHtie, that is to say lacke of 
beliefe. 1560*1 xst Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xiv. (2836) 77 
Every one that dyeth departeth cither in the faith of Christ 
or. . in incredulity. x 6 xp Sanderson T^velve Senn. (2632) 7 
When the Faith of a true bclecver is sore shaken with 
temptations of increduHtie and distrust. 

+ 3. Incredibility. Obs. 

2607 Markham Caval. iir. (2617) 3 Others tell vs other 
tales, of as much incredulity, of the Horses of Scithia, 
Greece, and Barbary. 

Incredulous (inkre'di/Zlas), a. [f. L. 

dul-ns (see Ikibeddle) + -ocs.] 

1. Unbelieving; not ready to believe; sceptical. 
Foi merly used of religious unbelief, bin no longer 
applicable in that sense. Const, of, rarely f to. ' 
1579 L\’ly Euphues (Arb.) 164 Harken what they {Scrip- 
turesj say of such as be altogether incredulous. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) yohtt iii. 36 He that i.s incredulous to the Sonne, 
shal not see life. 1625 Latham Falconry (1633) 84, I am 
altogether incredulous pf it, and do know that no man in 
the world can maintame it. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. iir. 
xxxvii, 235 It was not. .that the end of Miracle-- was not to 
convert incredulous men to ChrisL 1791 Cowper Odyss. 
XIV. 475 I'hou hast, in truth, a most incredulous mind. 2829 
Landor U'ks. (1846) I. 425/2 They call it philosophical to 
be incredulou.s on holy things. 1836 Alison Europe xxxi. 

§ 2 12849-50) V. 299 They were ignorant or incredulous of 
the rapid change. 

b. Of action, etc. ; Indicating or prompted by 
incredulity. 

^ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (2624) 223, I perceive by j’our 
xncredulous smiles, you wfll scarce beleeve. 1864 Tennyson 
E 7 t. Ard. 854 The woman gave A lialf-incredulous, half- 
hysterical cry, 

f 2. Not to be believed ; = Incredible. Obs. 

160X Shaks. Txvel, N. nr. iv, 88 No obstacle, no incre- 
dulous or vnsafe circumstance. 1631 Weevfr Ane, Fun, 
Plon. 554 Miracles .. will be thought incredulou.s in this 
age. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p, vii. xviii. 3B0 Unto 
some it hath seemed incredulous what Herodotus reporieth 
of the great Army of Xerxes. 1649 Blithe Lng. hnprov. 
Impr. (1653) 142 They . . make such vast^ Improvements, as 
I to raising Corn and Grass also, as is incredulous. 2750 
I Warbukton yulian Wks. (2822) VIII, 207 The crosses on 
I the garments.. must appear a very xnaedulous circumstance. 

. +b, as adv. = Incredibly. Obs. 

\ *533 Bonner Let. to Hen. VHl in Burnet Hist. Ref, 

I (2725) in. Collect. Records 38 I‘he Pope, whos Sight is 
I incredulous quick, eyed me, and that dbers tymes. 
lienee Incre dulousness, incredulity. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2755 in Johnso.n. 
IncreduloTlsly (inkie'diribsli), adv, [f. prec. 
-f-LY^.J In an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 

2800 Mrs. Hervey Mottriray Fam. IV. 199 She shook 
her head, incredulously. 2863 Miss Eraddon EleanoPs 
Vici. I. i. 9 The Englishman looked almost incredulously 
at his animated companion. 

flncree'p, Obs. [f. In adv. + Creep v. ; 
see In- prefixl^ intr. To creep in. So I’n- 
cree^per ; X'ncree-ping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see 
In adv. 11 a, c, e). 

23.. K.Alis.zif}^ Now rist grete tabourbetjmg. .Launces 
breche and increpyng. c 1420 in Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems 210 
So bryth, so glonouce, h® sonne increppe, His schynjmg 
merkes here bodi bare. 2607 Topsf.ll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
563 The Epithets hereof (Weasel] are, fearfull, in-creeper, 
and swift, and beside these 1 finde not any material!, or 
worthy to be rehearsed. 2892 Chicago Advance 29 Sept., 
Tbe increeping tide of worldliness. 2896 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
352 The most fair-seeming ceremonic.s ivere not without 
their increeping element of moral declcn.slon. 

+ I’licremable, Obs. rare. [f. L. ij-pe 
*incremdbUi5, f. in- (IN- 3) -J- L. cremdre to bum, 
consume by fire + -able.] That cannot be burnt 
or consum^ by fire ; incombustible. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iir. xiv. T4o^They con- 
ceive that from the skin of the Salamander, these incremable 
pieces are composed. 2658 — Hydriot. 28 Incombustible 
sheets made with a texture of Asbestos, incremable flax, or 
Salamanders wool. 

Xncremation (inkrfm^kj’^n). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. In- '-!■ + CRE 3 fATlcN. f. I>. type ^incremdre : 
see prec.] Burning, esp. of a dead body ; »= Crema- 
tion (which is now the usual word). 

2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wk*. 2855 I. 107 , 1 hope >-012 
will improve that department notwiibsiandmy your osdCT of 
incremation. 1849 Thackeray II. iv, w-e 

take him to the publisher’s or make an nui>dade ax mm . 

‘ I don't see what is the good of increnuition , WamnEton 
said. iSsi Madden Shrines O. ff A. * “A 

of incremation which was roost followed by the Orceks. 
2866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Cailhn. 227 Cisiic loml« .. con- 
structed according to the customs of increm.alion. 2870 
Echo 4 Nov., An article on Incremaiioa as opposed to In- 
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terment, is worthy of attention, the case made out being one 
of considerable strength. 

Increment (inkrmient). [ad. L. incrhnmt- 
iwt increase, means of growth, f. stem of incre’scere 
to Increase: scc-ment. (SoF.tWr/ww/jiSthc.)] 
1 . The action or process of increasing or becoming 
^eater, or (with pU") a particular case or instance 
of this ; increase, augmentation, growth. 

rx425 Found, St, Bayiholon:ov} s (K. E. * 1 . S.) 39 The 
desirid helth by certeyne incrementys began m come 
Ageyne. CX450 Mironr Saiuacioun 3979 Joseph a 
growing or increment [v, r, encrees] is for to say. ^ 
Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (1826) 379 It was beaten.. into _yie 
heades of the common people. .that the Roode for Crucifix) 
of this church, did by ccrtaine increments conlinuall^vax 
and growe. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exentp. if. fir. 144 They 
prayed .. that Christ’s kingdome upon earth might have its 
proper increment. 1650 Bulwer A.nthvopontet, xvu. 171 
The increment of the Nails is very natural. 176* Kames 
Elem. Crit. ii. § 6 (1833) 53 Our emotions are never instan- 
taneous. .[they] have different periods of birth and increment. 

1835 Kirby Hab. ff Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 218 We add daily 
increments to our knowledge and science. i86x Berfsf. 
Hope Eng. CatJiedr. 19/A C. viii. 264 A standing proof of 
the increment of dignity which conspicuous height gives to 
a town construction. 1884 Bower & De Bary s 

Phaner. 532 Woody plants . . in which the. limit of the 
annual increment of growth is sharply defined by the layer 
of periderm formed at [the] outer side [of the cortex]. 

fb. Increase of prosperity; advancement: cf. 
Increase v. 4, slf. 4. Ods. or arc/t, 

x6og Holland Amin. Mntxell. xiv. xi, 27 Turning to and 
fro, as she knoweth full well, the weights of increments and 
detriments both, of risings and fallings. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lend, 70 Celebrated benefactors to Londons Clergy, 
and Religious Increment. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. C/, II. 
IX. i. 396 Majesty, by way of increment to Hacke..has lately 
made him * Master of the Hunt ’. 

C. The waxing of the moon : spec, in Heraldry, 
2610 Guu-lim Heraldry ni. iii. (1611) 91 According to the 
divers apparitions of the Moone hath she her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie; as her increment in her increase. 
16W R. Holme Armoury n. 21/2. 2864 Eootell Her. 

Hist, ff Pop. xi. 71 She is Increscent, or in Increment, when 
her horns point to the dexter. 

d. Rhet. * An advancing from weaker to stronger 
expressions, an ascending towards a climax* : = L. 
incremenium in Quintilian (Lewis & Short). 

[2657 J, Smith Myst. Rhet. 232 Incremenium .. is a form 
of speech which by degrees ascends to the top of something, 
or rather above the top, that is, when we make our speech 
grow and increase by an orderly placing of words^ making 
the later word alwayes exceed the former in the force of 
signification . . It is a kind of a Climax.] 2753 Chambers 
CycU Suf'P.^ Increment . . in rhetoric, a species of climax, 
which rises from the lowest to the highest. 18^ Webster, 
Increment . . 4, (/?Ar/.) An amplification without strict 
climax, as in the following passage: ’Finally, brethren, 

whatsoever things are true ’ Phil. iv. 8. (1893 Funk's 

Stand. Diet., Increment . . g. Rhet. A form of discourse that 
consists^ in repeating with increasing emphasis an already 
emphatic statement, as in ’ he is a parricide — a parricide, I 
say : do you hear? a parricide ! ’] 

*f 2 . transf. Something that helps or promotes 
growth : a. A support for a growing plant ; b. 
Nourishment, Ohs, 

c X420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 189 Stakis longe ar vynys in- 
crement. 1708 J. Philips Cyder (1807) 84 The loosen’d 
roots then drink Large increment. 

t 3 . Produce : cf. Increase sb. 7. Ohs. rare. 

*593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) II, 273 He 
promised to honour the eating thereof with the best incre- 
ments of his overflowing tunne. 

4 . Amount of increase; an amount or portion 
added to a thing so as to increase it, an addition ; 
an amount gained, profit. 

Unearned increment', see Unearned. 

2631 Brathwait Whimzies, Traveller Should hee cast 
up his accompts..hee would finde his decrements great, his 
increments small. 1640-4 Sir E. Derinc in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. 111. (1692) I, 293 In fewer Words than this Additional 
Increment, now offered to your Bill. 1794 Heron Inform, 
Poivers at IPar, ’I'he annual increment of the Population. 
i86x 7/A Rep. Postmaster Gen. 20 Annual increments of 
salaries and wages. 2865 Mill Pol. Econ. v. ii. | 5 (ed. 6), 
I see no objection to declaring that the future increment of 
rent should be liable to special taxation. 2875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Mod. Li/evx. 96 The increment of heat 
which proves fatal is from 11° to 12^ Fahr. above the natural 
temperature of the animal. 1890 Morlev . 5 “/. Ho. Comm., 
The question of unearned increment will have to be faced 
before many years are over. 2892 Rep. Set. Com. on Town 
Holdings p. XXV, The person who has benefited by the un- 
earned increment in the value of the land. 

b. Math, and Physics. A small (or sometimes 
infinitesimal) amount by which a variable quantity 
increases (e.g. in a given small time) ; spec, the in- 
crease (positive or negative) of a function due to a 
small increase (esp. of unity) in the variable, as in 
the Method of inenments, now called the Calcnlus 
of Finite Differences (see Dipfebence sb. 2 b). 

1 * 7*5 Taylor {iitW) Methodus Incrementorum.] xyit 
Bailev, Incremeni.^\K\ Algebra, signifies the infinitely small 
increase of a line in Fluxions, growing bigger by Motion. 
2743 Emerson Fluxions 2 The indefinitely small Portions of 
the Fluent which are generated in any indefinitely small 
Portions of Time are called Moments or Increments. 2748 
Har^ev Ohserzf. Man i. iil 332 The Supposition that 
Fluxions are not Increments hut relative Nothings. 2763 
Emerson Meih. Increm. Pref, 4 The Inventor of the Method 
of Increments was the learned Hr. Taylor. 1803 J. Wood 
Pritte. Meek. \*ii. 134 Equal increments of velocity are always 
generated in equal limes, 2834 Mrs, Somerville Connect, 


Phys. Sc. X. (t849) 80 The sum of all these increments of 
velocity, .would in time becomeperccptible. 2879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 28 Acceleration of velocity . . is 
said to he uniform when the velocity receives equal incre- 
ments in equal times. ' •* 

6. A quantity obtained from another by increase 
or addition. Const, of. (rare.) 

2864 Bowen Logic xii. 410 Each term may be an incre- 
ment of its predecessor by ihe addition of a constant quan- 
tity. 2865 Grote Plato I. i. XI note. All [numbers] above 
ten were multiples and increments of ten. • 

Zncremeutal (mkr/me*ntal), a, [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or relating to an increment or increments 
(usually in the mathematical sense, 4 b : in quot. 
1882, Relating to growth). 

2715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 312 The Principles of the New 
Incremental Method. 1792 Waking ibid. LXXXI. iS7The 
same principles may be applied to the resolution of alge- 
braical, fluxional, incremental, &c. equations. zSSa Quain 
Anat. (ed. 9) II. 552 Lines. .seen in sections of the dry 
tooth, conforming in direction with the lamination just 
spoken of {incremental lines, Salter). \^$BooksellcrSc.pX, 
ZZ6fz The exclusion of the rule of subtraction, and the sub- 
stitution of Incremental or complementary addition. 

f Zncrementa’tioii. Obs.rare. [n. of action 
f. raed.L. incrementdre to give the increase, f. in 
crementitm Increment : see -ation.] Production 
of growth or increase ; means of promoting growth. 

£2420 Pallad. on Httsb.'sc.\\.^<^\\vx Marche and September 
putacioun To chasten is incrementactoun. 

fl'ncrepate, V. Obs, [f. L. increpdt-, ppl. 
stem of increpare to make a noise at, scold, chide, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) -^crepdre to make a noise, creak, etc.] 
trans. To chide, rebuke, reprove. 

2570 Levins Manip. 40/33 To Increpatc, increpare. 2657 
W. Morice Coena guasi Koii'ij Uef. xvL 384 He increpaies 
not the Church-governors for admitting such. x6w Reeve 
Gods Plea 18 He is eager upon a cruel bent, but ( 5 od doth 
increpate, and interrogate him. 

lucrepa^tion (inkripi^Jan). Ohs. or arch. [ad. 
L. increpdtion-em (TcrtnlUan), n. of action from 
increpare to Increpate. Cfl OF. increpacion, 
-ation (Oresme, 14th c.).] Chiding, reproof, re- 
buke : with pi. a reproof or rebuke. 

2502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxix. 330 By 
thretenynges, & by increpacyons. <^2540 tr. Pol. P'erg. 
Eng. Hist.^ (Camden) I. 180 Throughe the holsome pre- 
cepte and increpations of Annas. 2605 G. Ponvel Rc/ui. 
Epist. by Purilan^Papist 33 They ..disswaded them, some- 
times by milde admonitions, and sometimes by seuerer in- 
crepations. a 2726 Sooth Twelve Serm. (1727) HI. 422 The 
Thunder of that dreadfull Increpation Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither, not having a Wedding-garment?’ 
x868 Milman .SV. Pauls 82 Edw. Ill had promulgated a 
tremendous increpation against the Dean and Chapter. 

tlncre’patively, <!<*'. Obs. rare. [f. lateL. 
inerepallve. OF. en-fincrepativement, i. L. *tn. 
crepdtiviis, OF. increpatif, -ive scolding, reproach- 
ful; see -ly2j Chidingly, reproachfully; with 
scolding. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 425 b/2 And as saint powle that 
to the synnars shewed him Increpatyfly. 

t Incre’patory, a. Obs. [ad. late L. increpd- 
idri-tis (Sidonius), f. ppl. stem of increpare to 
Increpate : see -ory.] Rebuking, reproving. 

264s T. Coleman Hopes Deferred i His answer hath two 
parts; one increpatory.. the other directory. 

Incres(s, incresce, obs. forms of Increase. 
Increscent (inkre’sent); a. and sb. Also 6-7 
incressant, -ent. [ad. L.. increscenUeni, pres, pple, 
of increscere to Increase : sec -ent. In the form 
incressant, a. AF. incressant *= OF, encreissant 
pres, pple.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiefly 
of the moon (csp. in Heraldry) ; Waxing, in her 
increment, 

2658 PHiLLirs, Incressant, resembling the Moon not come 
to the full, a term in Heraldry. 1822 Biarktu, Mag. XI. 669 
The first is on the wane ; the third is not increscent. 285^ 
H. Miller Sch. <5" Schm. xii. (2857) 260 Every object stood 
out clear, though cold, in the increscent light of morning. 
2872 Tennyson Gareth 518 The good Queen . .sent, Between 
the increscent and decrescent moon, Arms for her son. 

B. sb. (Chiefly Her.) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the horns 
■towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 

* 57 * PosSEWELU^^r/wriV ii An Incressante is the moone 
from the pryme, till after the firste quarter. x66x Morgan 
Spk. Gentry 1. iv. 45 Or, an Incressant vert. 1691 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 Increscenis and 
2 Decrescents. 1864 Boutell Her.Hist, Pop. xv. § B (ed. 3) 
298 Or, on a fesse arg., three increscents of the field, 
tlncrest (inkre*st), v. Obs, rare. Also en-, 
[f. In- -, En- 1 Crest sb.] iratzs. To furnish 
or adorn with or as with a crest ; to crest ( 7 oith). 

x6xi Florio, Increstamento, an cncrcsting. Ibid., Iti' 
crestare, to cncrest. Ibid., Incimierato, crested or en- 
crested, 16x6 ^Drl’msi. of Hawth. Sonn. i, xiii, Two 
I fcwming billows did their tops with coral red incrcsl. 

Incretionary (inkrrjsnari), a, [f. *incrction 
[ (f. L. in- (Ik- bj + crescere to grow) -e -abt ; cf. 

[ conerelionary.'] (See quot.) 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt, it 57 Their mineral contents. . 

I have been deposited on the sides of the cavity by the same 
j inCTctionary ^ action. Ibid., 1 haw used the term in- 
crctionarj' as Inmlying an accumulation of mineral matter 
I from the circumference of a cavity towards its centre, as in 
1 the case of an agate. 


Incriminate (inkri-mine't), V. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. incriminat e to accuse, f. in- (1^-2) + 
criminare to Ckiminate ; perh. partly due to F. 
incriminer (lygi in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
charge with a crime; to involve in an accusation 
or charge. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio). To Incriminate, to recriminate, 
1828 Webster, Incriminate, to accuse; to charge with a 
crime or faulL 2862 VI Hugo's' MiserabUs' 

Their theory is incriminated. 2874 Svmonds Sk. Italy tf 
Greece (1898) I. xi. 220 It would be wrong to incriminate 
the Order of S. Francis by any suspicion. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 June 5/3 Evidence which will incriminate others 
while it clears themselves. 

Hence Incri’minated, Incri*minatiiig ppl.adjs', 
1858 Times 27 Nov. 8/2 Any incriminated phra-se of Alon- 
talemberl’s pamphlet. 2863 Kinclahe Crimea I. xiv. 231 
This Maupas, or de RIaupas •• deliberately offered to ar- 
range that incriminating papers, .should be secretly placed 
in the houses of the men whom he wanted to have accused. 
2875 Stubbs^ Const. Hist. III. xix. 343 If the ordinary 
claimed the incriminated clerk. x88* Traill Sterne iv. 40 
An excuse for the incriminated passage. 
Incrimination (inkrimin^^’Jbn). rare, [n.of 
action f. med.L. incrintmdre\ see prec. Cf. F, 
incrimination (Littfe).] The action of charging 
with a crime, or involving in a charge ; the fact or 
condition of being so charged or involved. 

2651 Biccs Nesv Disp. f 212 Their incrimination and 
arraignement may appear by the verdict, 2827-39 Dc 
PuiNCEV Murder Posiftcr., One other fact, .became more .. 
important than many stronger circumstances of incrimination 
,. that the shoes of the murderer . . creaked as he walked. 
2846 Mrs. GosczEng.Char. (i852)84To incrimination follows 
ecrimination. 

Incri'minator. rare, [ngent-n. in L. fonii, 
from Incriminate.] One who incriminates ; an 
accuser. 

28^6 Landor Imng, Conv. Wks. II. r3 Yet our judges . . 
our jneriminators, firmly believe in the transcendent excel- 
lence of those works. 

Incriminatory (inkri-minatsri), a. [f. as In- 
criminate + -ory.] Tending to incriminate, 
x86i^ Times 20 July, That an incriminatory report of an 
Election Commission shall be followed by a suspension of 
elective rights for five years. 1890 Ibid. 15 Dec. 5/3 The 
quantity of documents and cipher manuscripts seized .. 
furnished the authorities with much incriminatory evidence, 
t Incrrminous, <z, Obs.rare^^. [In- 3 .] Not 
criminous; innocent, 

2623 CocKERAM 11, Faulilesse, Inculpable, Incrimiuous. 
Incri'insoned, ///. / 7 . rare. =Encri 3 ISoned. 
2832 Trelawney Adv, younger Son I. 328 Kissing his in- 
crimsoned hands and eyes. x86t Dickens Gt. Expect, xii, 
Various stages of puffy and incrimsoned countenance. 

t Inori’spated, ///. a. Obs. rare- \ [f. L. 
incrispdt-us, pa. pple. of incrispare (Tertull. Idol. 
8 , with variant inemstare), f. in- (ly- ^)+erispdre 
to curl, wrinkle : see Cbispate.] Stiffly curled, 
wrinkled. 

1747 tr. Asiruds Fetters 182 They arc incrispated, and 
each fibre tense, like the chord of a musical instrument. 

Incroach, -ment, iiicroatch, incrocli(e, 
obs. ff. Encroach, -ment. 

Incronicle, obs. f. Enchronicle, 
t Incroo'k, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Crook v., 
after L; incnrvdre, which it translates.] trans. 
To crook, bend, or incurve. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter \x\i\i. s8 Alirkid be thaire eghen 
& h® bak of bairn ay inkroke. Ibict. Cant. 5<^ Inkrokid 
are hilHs of pe warld. 2382 Wyclif Rom.yX. 10 Be the 
y3en of hem maad derke .. and incroke algatis the bak of 
hem [/’j, Ixviil. 8 the rig of hem. .ciooke thou in]. 

t IncrO’SSed, ///. rt. Obs. rare’~^. [f. In-2 
( s= En- 1 ) + Cross v.] Crossed over each other. 

2605 Daniel Queeds Arcadia 11. 1, His Arms incross'd, 
his Head down on one Side. 

il Zncro’tcliet, rare. Also en-. [f. In- 2, 
En- 1 + Crotchet sb."] trans. To enclose within 
crotchets or brackets. 

2806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 397 He will , . encrotchet [ ] 
thus what Hyems has to copy, a 2834 Coleridge in 
Athenxum (2893) 2 Sept. 322/3 Truly lyric as are all the 
lines incrolcheted. 

tlncrou’ching,///. fl. Ohs.rare-^, [?f.lN-* 
+ Crouch v.1 Crouching in, cringing, fawning. . 
*593 Fletcher Zir/Vr To Rdr., As a man may sooner 
feel us to flatter by our incrouching eloquence than suspect 
it from the ear. 

II Incroyable (fhknvaya*b'l). [F. incroyable 
incredible, f. in- (In- 3 ) + croi-re, croy-ant to 
believe (:— L. credfre) + -able (see -ble).] A con- 
temporary name for the French fop or d.'indy of 
the period of the Directory. 

The term seems to have originated in 1795 » to Littrt^ 
it had reference not only to the extravagant dress of the 
fops, but also to their frequent use of the phrase *C est vrai- 
ment incroyable *. , . ^ j 

2797 H. : 5 winburne Let. in Cris. Eur. close last Cent. 
(1841) II. x8i The men were clean, many in English dre>scs, 
but there were also a good many extravagants, or tncroy* 
ables, 2831 Carlyle Sart, Res. i. ix, Wert thou not, at one 
period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or M.KXironi, or Incroy.aWe, 
or Dandy, or by whatever name . . such phenomenon i* dis* 
linguished? 1887 n'estm. Rev. Nov. 947 Hie republican 
yovTig mun of Sashion, the incroyable. 

t filcru'ciatedt a. Obs. rare^ . [Ln- 3 ; 

see Cruciate v.] Not tormented ; untortured. 
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INCUBATIVE. 


16*7-77 Feltkam Resolves n. xxxi, 323 His Ignorance 
gave htm . .a kind of innocence, whereby might have passed 
away his life incrucialed without the sense of so fatal mis- 
fortunes. 

Incrucia’tion. Anat. [f. In - 2 + Cruciation.] 

* A crossing of fibres ; same as decussaiion * {Syd, 
Soc. Lex. 1886), 

1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Incruciaiio the decussation 
or crossing of the fibres of the optic nerve : incruciation. 

+ I'ncmeat, Obs.rnre. ^yA.’L.iiicruent-tn^ 
f. tit- (In- 3) -t- ertunius bloody, Cruent, Cf. obs. 
F. inernent (i6th c.).] Bloodless; not attended 
with shedding of blood, 

x6*4 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher ^6^ So should.. the 
Eucharist be a bloudie Sacrifice, and not incruent as the 
Fathers tearme it. ^ j66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Amn. 209 
For incruent Victories are least offensive to God and man. 
So t Xxtcrue'Ut^f Incrne'ntOTis aeijs. (cf. 
Crdentous). 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 408 He musters out as many 
places as he can find, that make any mention of Liturgy, 
Oblation, Holy Victime, Incruental Sacrifice, and Mass, 
167s Bubthogce Causa Dei 302 To offer his Devotions on 
an Incruentous Altar. <1*706 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 369 Gar- 
lands of the leaves and blossoms [of Myrtles] impaled the 
brows of Incruentous victors at Ovations. 

Znerast, etc., variants of Encrust, etc. 

1641, etc. [see Encrust ?>.). 1663 J. Beale Let. 21 Jan. in 
Boyle's Wks. 1772 VI. 387 A black incrusted substance, 
which he found m Mendipp-hills, bedecked very delightfully 
with artificial branches of the exact form of ferns, which 
they say is an infallible discoverer of a coal-mine, a 1691 
Boyle Hist. Air (16^2) 140, I visited the incrusting spring 
. . and could not find anything incrusted within 26 yards of 
the rise of it. 1695 Woodward /vat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 
219 Some Rivers do thus bring forth .. mineral Matter in 
great Quantity so as to cover and incrust the Stones, Sticks 
and other Bodyes lying therein. *7*5, etc. (see Encrust&.I. 

tlncriTStament. Obs. rare. {yii\.lt.mcrosla- 
menlo ‘a pargeting or rough casting’ (Florio), L. 
Xy'(it*ineru5tdmenttim, from incrustdreXo incrust.] 
= Incrustation 2 . 

1^38 Leland liin. V. 7 There were founde a late, .certeyne 
paintid Incrustamenles hard by the Castel. 

Incrustate (inkro-st^t), ppl. a. {Ei-ron. 
-crustrate.) [ad. L. wenesidt-m, pa. pple. of in- 
crus/dre, f. in- {l^-^yA-cmstdre, f, ci'nsia Crust.] 
+ 1. Formed or hardened into a crust. Obs. 

x6a6 Bacon §99 The Finer Part will bee turned into 
Aire, and the Grosser sticke as it were baked, and incrustate 
vpon the Sides of the Vessell, 1674 Grew Plat, /lixture v. 
Inst. ii. If 8 The top of the unresolved Sale will be incrustate, 
or as it were frosted over. 1731 Tull Horsc^Hoing^ Husb. 
(*733) 64 H Land sown with Wheat be not Ho*d, its' Surface 
is soon Incrustate. 

2. Enveloped with a crust or solid superficial 
layer of matter *. cf. Crust ate. Obs.^'fx,, Bot. 

tSji Phil, Trans. VI. 3017 A cherry-stone round about 
incrustrate with stony matter. 1866 Treas. Bot, 621/t In- 
crustate, . . coated with earthy matter. 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

183s Mavne Expos. Lex.f/ticrusiaius,. to a seed 

and pericarp when they adhere one to the other with so 
much force that they seem to form an entire body ; incrus- 
tate. 1866 in Treas. Bat. 62s. 

^ ZooL and Bot. Having the form of a crust, as 
a polyzoan or a lichen ; spec. Of or pertaining to the 
Incrustata, a division of cyclostomatous Polyzoa, 
Incrustate (inkrz^'st^'t), v. Now rare. Also 
en- ; erron. -crustrate. [f. L. inemstat-f ppl, 
stem of incrtistare : see prec.] 

1. To cover with a crust or hardened coating, as 
of deposited or crystallized matter, rust, scum, etc. 
= Encrust 2 . 

1570 Levins Manip. 40/34 To Incrustate, incrustare. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vi. xo6 Couered ouer and incrustaled . . 
with sugar, which we. .call Candied Ginger. x68* H. More 
Annot. GlanvilPs Lux O. 142 To let its Central Fire to 
incrustate it self into aTerrella. 27x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. 
64 note, Vast Stones, which are incrusLated with this 
Sparry, Stalactica! Substance. X794'G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp, 
Philos. II. App. xiv. J27 The copper in precipitating will., 
incrustate the nail with pure copper. t8xx Pinkerton 
Pciral. I. 519 Encrustrating various objects, as birds' 
nests, plants, leaves, &a 

1 2. In the arts : a. To cover with an ornamental 
layer after the manner of a natural incrustation : =: 
Encrust 1 . b. To attach as or like an incrustation. 

17*7-4:^ Chamders Cycl., Incrusted, or hicrusiatcd 
Column, is a column consisting of several pieces or slips of 
some precious marble, masticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or other material. 1764 Harmrr Observ. 
viii. iii. 99 The art of incrustating buildings with it [marble]. 
Ibid. XL, vi, 304 The figures are incrustrated like the cyphers 
on the dial-piates of watches. 

Hence Incru'stated, Incru'statins ppl, adjs. 
2659^ H. More Imvtori. Soul (1662) 196 They make their 
peculiar Vortex . . from Pole to Pole, and thread an incrus- 
tated Star.- 171* Phil. Trans. XXVII. 520 The encrustated 
Particles which stick to the Skin. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771)259, 1 lookoff a Quantity of incrustated 
Gravel with the Currette. 2884 Pall Halt G., Extra 24 
July 2/2 Encrustated papers, luminous paint, &c. 2885 J. 
Croll Climate 45- Cesmot. xi, 187 Masses of calcareous tufa 
which have been formed upon the borders of incrustating 
springs. 

Incrustation (inkrrst^’Jsn). Also en-. [ad. 
late L, inerttstation-em, n. of action from inents- 
tdre to Incrustate; cf. .incrustation (i6th c.).] 


1. The action of' encrusting; the formation of a 
crust, the fact or condition of being encrusted. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Incrustation, a pargetting, rough- 
casting. 1658 VanAAes, Incrustation, a making or become- 
ing hard on the outside, like a crust, a rough-casting, or 
pargetting. 2764 Harsier Observ. viii. iii. 97 The incrus- 
tation of their walls with the most exquisite marbles. 2769 
Croker Diet., Incrustation, in Surgery, the induction of a 
crust or Eschar upon any part. 1846 JPKUKZooph. (1848) 
500 The branches formed by incrustation are sometimes six 
inches long. 2853 ^^skin Stones Ven. II. iv. § 24 The 
incrustation of brick with more predous materials. 2874 
Symonds Sk, Italy d* Greece 251 Had the whole church 
been finished as it was designed, it would have presented 
one splendid tbough.bharre effect of incrustation. 

2. An outer hard layer or crust of some fine or 
costly material placed over a rough or common 
substance, esp. a facing of marble or other precious 
stone on a building. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 7 Mar., A Chai:«U. .all of jasper, with 
several incrustations of marble in theinside, ibid. 27 Nov., 
The walls .. are cover'd with antiq incrustations of history. 
27*6 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. I. 33/2 Alabaster .. cut 
with a Saw into large thin pieces, extremely convenient 
for Incrustations. 2838 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 
I. 338 An incrustation, consisting of smalt segments of white 
and black marble, gives these edifices a motley appearance. 
x88o C. E, Norton ChurcIubuild.Mid. Ages'xx. 54 'I’he whole 
surface , . was to be covered with precious incrustations of 
mosaic or of marble. 

An adventitious ornament. Obs. 

2607 Sckol. Disc. agsi. Antichr. 1. ii. 66 The old popishe 
ceremonies . . are, as it were, an Incrustation both vnlawful 
and vnseeinly. 1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph, 'l o Rdr. 
(26451 3 What incrustations, and misrepresentations of 
opinions, sayings, practises, actions. 2740 warburtonD/V. 
Legal, zv. iv. Wks. 1811 IV. 182 Every age adorned it with 
additional superstitions; so that at length the old founda- 
tion became quite lost in these new incrustations. 

3. A crust or hard coating formed naturally on 
the surface of an object ; esp. a calcareous or crys- 
talline concretion or deposit. 

X67X J. Wedster Metallogr. xxxlx. 359 We shall find an 
Incrustation upon the out-side of the moss and leaves. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 166 T 3 Like unpoUshed gems, of 
which none but the artist knows the minnsick value, till 
their .. incrustations are rubbed away. 2830 Sir T. D. 
Lauder Floods Moray in. 2829 (ed. 2) 234 Stalaclitic incrus- 
tations, formed by the evaporation of water, holding cal- 
careous matter in solution. ^ 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 202 
This siliceous matter is deposited around the mouth of the 
hole as an incrustation. 

b. Ji^. An accretion of habit, etc. compared to 
a hard crust formed over and around an object. 

2806 Fellowes tr. Afilto/Is 2nd Defence 230 There are. . 
many evil incrustations about your heart. 2833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 215 Her really warm heart . . was frozen 
over by a thin incrustation of vanity, a 2864 J. D. Burks 
Mem. 4 - Rem. (1879) 3^4 The pure simplicities of His Word 
. .get overlaid with earthlyincrustations. 2869 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 397 Hidden under the incrustations of sen^e and 
evil habit. 

4. A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body ; a scab or eschar (cf. Crust sb. 5 ). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incrustation. .. a crustiness, or 
thick scabbedness. 1800 Med. Jml. IV. 2 A slight incrus- 
tation was formed on the vesicle. 2873 H. Waltos Dis. 
Eye 729 The incrustations which adhere lo the cuticle. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 195 Such is the course of the 
ordinary small-pox papule through the several stages of 
macule, papule, vesicle, pustule, and incrustation. 

i'lncru'Stative. Obs.rare'~^, [f. I ncrustate 
V. + -IVE.] A substance that tends to form incrus- 
tations. 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 355/2 Incruslalives and 
cxsiccatives, as m>Trh, aloes. 

Incrusted, Incrusting : see Incrust. 
t Xucry' S'ba<l| V. Obs. Also en-, [f. In- 2 + 
CUVSTAL jA] 

1. trans. (and intri) To turn into crystal, to 
Crvstaluize. 

26x1 Florio, InchristalUrc, locncristall, or become crislall. 

2. To enclose in crystal, 

2648 Herrick Hesper., Hour-glass, That Houte-glasse . . 
With water fiird . . The humour was . . But lovers tears in- 
christalled. 1W4 Power Exp. Philos, i. 35, 1 have artificially 
frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice, wherein all 
these Animals it seemed lay incr^'sialled. 

Hence Incry ’staUed///. a., crystallized. 

<1x649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems^Ua. (1712) 29 The next 
enchristall’d light Submits to Him its beams; And He doth 
trace the height Of that fair lamp. 

Incrystalliizable, a. rare'^'. [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being crystallized ; uncrystallizable. 

^ 2807 T. Thomson C/<r/«.{ed. 3) II. 578 This salt is tasteless, 
incrj^tallizable by art, insoluble in water. 

Xncuba, nojsce-vjd., factitious fern, of Incubus. 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. i/x There being in nature no 
other Incubusses or Incuba's. 

Incubate (i*nkj«bf‘t), v. [f. L. iucubat- (more 
commonly iiicubit- : see Incubiture), ppl . stem of 
incubd-re to lie on, to hatch, f, in- (Iir-“) + 
ciibd-re to lie ; see -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To sit upon (eggs) in order to hatch 
them ; to hatch (eggs) by sitting upon them or by 
some equivalent process. 

27*2 Bailey, To incubate, to brood jor hover over, to lie or 
Set upon as a Hen. 2730-6 Ibid. ((bito). Incubated, brooded 
or hovered over, as by a Bird on her Eggs or Nest. 278* 
A. Monro Compar* Anai. (ed. 3) 6x They are incubated 


by the heat of the Sun. 2788 Jenner in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 229 Respecting the Cuckoo; why., it should 
not build a nest, incubate its eggs? 2849-5* Todd Cycl. 

974A Tbe egg., had been incubated six daj-s. 
2855 Ov,'Eii Comp. Anat. Certebr.yill (L.\ Still fewer [fishes] 
nidificate and incubate their ova. 
b. Ji^. To brood upon. 

2642^ J. Tackson Tn<e Evang. T. iii. 179 Gods Spirit .. 
must incubate, and brood both, to make them fruitfull. 

2. intr. To sit upon eggs, to brood. 

2755 Johnson, To Incubate, v.n., to sit upon eggs. 1788 
Jenner in Phil. Trans, LXXVIII. 230 Many of the birds 
which incubate have stomachs analogous to those of Cuckoos. 
2874 E. CouES Birds N. W, 41 *lhe one that is incubating 
flutters up with loud cries of distress, 
b. To brood. 

2660 tr. Amyraldus'' Treat, cone. Relig. ni. viii. 476 The 
Spirit of God gently incubated on the World. <r 1847 
Macvev Napier in Scl. Corn. (2879! 50S, I wrote this while 
incubating on my Bills in Edinburgh. 

3. a. inlr. Path, Of a disease : To pass through 
the process of Incubation, q.v. 3 , b. irans. Biol. 
To place in an incubator (for developing bacteria). 

2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. J. 805 The tubes are capped, 
shaken and incubated for twenty-four hours. 

Hence I'ncubated ppl. a., I*ncubating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

2730-6 [see sense 1]. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 673/1 The 
vascular area of the incubated egg. 2878 Masque PoelscxCt 
By its owrn law. .The incubated egg unfolded. Daily 
Nesvs 21 Nov. 3/2 Dr. Koch’s lymph . . is prepared in an in- 
cubating stove within a space which is hermetically sealed 
and sterilized. 

Incubation (inkir/b^^'Jsn). [ad. L. incubd- 
tidn-em brooding, n. of action f. incubdreXo brood.] 

1. The action of sitting on eggs in order to hatch 
them ; the hatching of eggs by sitting on them. 

Artificial tncubafion, hatching of eggs by artificial heat. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. vii. izolncubation alters 
not the species..as evidently appeares in the eggs of Ducks 
or Partridges hatched under a Hen. a ijxi Ken Hyvmothco 
Poet. Wks. 27*1 III. 304 Her Incubations by Degrees dis- 
pence Parts, Form, Life, Motion, Nutriment and Sense, 
Till they full grown, their Prisons open fling. 1845 Darwin 
Foy. Na/.v.iiZytpgi Each cock bird will have its fair share 
in the labour of incubation. 2870 Rolleston Anim, Life 
Introd. 50 Observed in. .the incubation of the Python, 2892 
W. N. Lane Poullry Farming 4 Artificial incubation is a 
cheaper method of hatching than the natural one. 

2. Irons/, nnd fig. Applied esp. to the * brooding * 
or * moving * of the Divine Spirit over the face of 
the chaos at the Creation (Gen. i. 2 ). 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World i. {1634) 5 Whether that 
motion . .and operation, were by incubation, or how else, the 
manner is cnely knowne to God. 1677 Hale Prim, Orig, 
Matt, 111. i. 247 Some assign a natural determined Cause 
of the first production of Mankind, namely, the due pre- 
paration of the fat and slimy Earth after a long incubation 
of Waters. <12679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 130 He who, by his incubation upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful form we 
now see. xqiiTxiLi. Horse-Hoiug Husb. (1733) 25 Many 
of the Pores or Interstices close up during the Seed’s Incu- 
bation and hatching in the Ground. 2796 Burke Rretic. 
Peace ii, Wks. VI 1 1. 258 The Dutch Republicks were hatched 
and cherished under the same incubation. 2856 Emerson 
Eng, Traits xiv. (1857) 235 The mind became fruitful as by 
the incubation of the Holy Ghost. 2878 Seeley Stein III. 
437 The Middle Ages .. were the age .. if not actually of 
the greatest painting and poetry, yet of the incubation of 
both. 

3. Path, The process or phase Ihroiigh which 
the germs of disease pass between contagion or 
inoculation and the development of the first symp- 


toms. 

Period of incubation, the space of lime occupied by this 
process, which varies greatly for different diseases, and in 
different circumstances. 

1835 G. Gregory Theo. 6* Pract. Med. i. vj. (ed. 4) St 
Period of incubation.. The interval which elapses between 
exposure to malaria and the invasion of disease is liable to 
.some variety. Ibid. n. v. 149 Sometimes a degree of catarrhal 
affection is present throughout the whole term of incubation. 
2876 IP. Wagner'sGen, Pathol. 137 The period of incubation 
of cholera lasts at least one week. 2885 Daily Ncevs 30 
Oct, 3/3 The period of incubation, i.e,, the lime from ine 
infliction of the bite till the disease .shows itself, is slated., 
to vary from 22 days., to one year and upwards, the average 
being from 44 to 75 days. 

4. Gr. Anliq. The practice of sleeping in a 
temple or sacred place for oracular purposes. 

1872 Tvlor Prim. Cult. II. iix This place was celebrated 
for the worship of >Esculapius, in whose temple meuM- 
lion, e. sleeping for oracular dreams, was practi>ed. 2884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. S08. 

5. ailrib.y as inciibaiion-period, -process. 

2858-65 CaRLVLE Fredk. Gt. xii. xi. IV. 262 The incubation- 

process may have uses for some of us ! 1879 St. uecyge s 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 712 In this case.. the incubation 
two day.C 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. L .539 Ajpecific 
bacillus which, introduced by feeding into mice, produces. . 
illness and death after a definite inwbauon P^^^xod. 

Hence Incnba'tional a., of or connected %MtQ 


0-4 IV The cto.cn .. screes 

2 kind of incubation.nl.. pouch. . 

nculjative (i-nkiwbi'tiv), a. [f. L. tumiai; 
1. stem (see Iscobate) + -ive.J , . 

Of, pertaiding to, or charocleristic of the m- 

d. =55 A 

r^is the incubative, the prc-malcmal instinct. 



INCUBATOR. 

2 . Path. Of or pertaining to the incubation of 
disease ; characterized by incubation. 

1835 G. Gregory Theo. ^ Preict, Med, ii. v. (ed. 4) 149 
The circumstance of the initiatory catarrhal fever, being 
viewed, or not, as constituting part of the incubative stage. 
1851-9 Brvsom in Man, Set, Eng. 248 Its incubative period 
— the time which the infectious genus when separated from 
their source will* retain their productiveness. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Fraci. Hygiene ( ed. 3) 477 The incubative period [of 
3’ellow fever] is longer than usually supposed. 

Incubator U’nkiwbghoj). [a. L. inatbdior, 
agent-n. f. inctihdre to He in or on.] 

1 . A bird which incubates or sits on eggs; a 

sitting bird. One who sits brooding. 

1858 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 81 The Hebrew. . 
sitting.. as incubator over the awful germs of the spirituali- 
ties that connect man with the unseen worlds. 

2 . An apparatus for hatching birds by artificial 
heat. 

1857 Cottage Gardener 4 Avg. 274/2 An incubator is an 
unprofitable machine ..It is a good hatcher .. but the 
chickens cannot be reared. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S, C, 188 The heat of the manure-heap acts as an incubator 
[to snakes* eggs]. 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. itq/i A 
Series of Thermostatic Incubators .. for the artificial batch- 
ing of eggs. 

b. An apparatus for rearing children bom pre- 
maturely. 

1896 IVestm. Gaz, i June 4/x One of the incubators, or 
foster mothers, by means of which the lives of . . little ones 
prematurely born into the world have been saved. 

3 . An apparatus for the artificial development of 
bacteria. 

1896 AllbniCs Syst. Med. I. 80s These [test-tubes] are 
capped and kept at 37° in the incubators for twenty-four 
hours. 

4 . fig. and iransf. A breeder, author, source. 

*864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., His mind is onl3» an incubator for 

hatching lewdness, 1897 L. A. Thurston Handbk. Annex. 
Haivaii 35 An incubator of international friction. 

ZncTit3atory (imki^xb^'tari), a. [f, L. inathdt- 
(see Incubate) + -out.] Of or pertaiiiing to incu- 
bation; incubative. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. Anim. x. 622 For distinction’s 
sake the incubatorj* pouch may be termed the ovicyst. 1879 
— Hume V. no The incubatory instinct of a bird. 

flncu'be, z;. Ohs. nonce^wd, [f. iN-i^-hCuBE 
sb."] irons. To infix like a cube. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Prelaty , , must be faine to 
inglobe or incube her selfe among the Presbyters, 
t I'ncubee. Obs. A distortion of Incubus ; 
used as a term of reprobation. (Cf. Inouby.) 

1614 B. JossoN Bartk, Fair n. ii, Where’s my pipe now ? 
not fill’d 1 thou errant Incubee. [Said to a servant.} 

+Incu*biture. Obs. [f. L, (ppl. stem 
of inettbdre to Incubate) + -uke, as if from L. type 
^incubiinra^ Brooding; = Incubation i. 

1653 H. Moke Antid. Ath. ii, xL (1712) 72 Aldrovandus 
reject.** that Fable of .. her [the Bird of Paradise's] Incubi- 
ture on the back of the Male. 1706 Phillits, lucnbation or 
Inatbilure^ a Philosophical Term for brooding or .sitting 
upon Eg^s as Birds do. 1743 J. Ellis Divine Things 153 
(T.) The incubltureof the female upon the back of the male. 

t I'ncubo. Obs. rare. [a. L. inenho a spirit 
that lies on a treasure to guard it, f. inaiba~re to 
brood over.] A covetous man, who broods over 
or jealously guards his wealth. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 45 The covetous Tncuhoes of 
the world, a 1625 Boys JF/ts. (1630) 129 Like a brood goose, 
or a hen that sits; Incubo (for so the Latines terme him) 
hee keepes his nest and sits as it were brooding, 
lacubous (rnkiwbas), rt. Bot. \i.'L.inctihd-re 
to lie on -h-ous.] (See quots.) 

1857 Berkeley Cryftog. Botany § 489. 444 The leaves [of 
some Liverworts] are disposed after two different plans, ac- 
cording to which they have received the name succubous or 
incubous. In the former case they are disposed in a spiral 
which turns from left to right, and consequently the anterior 
border of each inferiorleaf is covered by the posterior border 
of that immediatelj» above. In the latter, the spiral turns 
from right to left, and the anterior border of each inferior 
leaf covers the posterior border of the leaf placed iramedi- 
atelj' above it. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 4x6/: Jnen- 
dons, the tip of one leaf or other part lying flat over the 
base of the next above it. 

11 Incubus (i*nki7/bz?s). Also 6 Sc. incobus. 
pi. incubi (-boi) ; also 7-9 incubuses, 8 incu- 
bus’s, incubusses, (9 incubus). QateL. incubus 
(Augustine) = cl.L. incubo nightmare; in the 
middle ages often represented as a malignant demon 
who lay upon men and women ; f. L. incubdre to 
lie upon. Cf. F. inathe (Jqth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . A feigned evil spirit or demon (originating in 
personified representations of the nightmare) sup- 
posed to descend upon persons in their sleep, and 
especially to seek carnal intercourse with women. 
In the Middle Ages, their existence was recognized 
by the ecclesiastical and civil law. 

CX205 Lay. 15783 Heo beo'’^ ihaicn f«l i^^^sincubiIdemones 
.. monine mon on sweuene ofte lieo swencheS. CX330 R. 
Brunse l/'urr (Rolls) 80S8 hise spjTites do women 

schame; Incubj* demoncs ys cald J>er name, ffcndcs in 
bcdde..|»at manj’ woman nan forlajm. ^13^ Chaucer 
IVi/e's T. 24 Wommen maj'go saufly vp and doun. .Ther is 
noon ooiher Incubus but he And be ne wol doon hem but 
dishonour. 2387 Trestsa iRollsl^L 419 That fend 
lat goo> a nj'31, Wommen wet ofte to begile. Incubus hatte 
be r>-3t. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 221 Marling also 
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wes in tba samin dais Into Britane..Ane incobus with sub- 
till sorcerie. 1584 R. Scot Disem*. Wtichcr. 11. ix. (1886) 26 
They [witches] use venerie with a divell called Incubus, 
2624 Massinger Fart. Love ii. ii, I’ll sooner clasp an in- 
cubus, or hug A fork-tongued adder. 1671 Milton P. K, 
n. 152 Belial, thedissolutest .spirit that /elf, The sensualest, 
and, after Asmodai, The fleshliest incubus. x8oi W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 421 Angels, Incubusses, Saints 
jostle in his song. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. I. 7 The 
evil demons who trouble people in their sleep, the Incubi 
and .Succubi. 

atiJib.^ rt 16s* J* Smith SeL Disc. jc. sen He that allows 
himself in anj' sin .. does .. entertain an incubus d$mon. 
1674 Govt. Tongite v, § 2. 120 A sort of incubus brats, the 
infamous progenies of the lying spirit. 

2 . A feeling of oppression during sleep, as of 
some heavy weight on the chest and stomach ; the 
nightmare. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 10 a, The disease called 
Incubus that is the Mare whych is a sycknesse or fantasye 
oppressinge a man in his slepe. r6o2 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. IV. iv. Then death, like to a .stifling incubu-^ Lie on my 
bosome. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iti. ii. Such as are 
troubled with Incubus, or witch ridden, as we call it, if thej^ 
lie on their backs. 1753 J. Bond (title) Essay on the Incubus 
or Ni^ht-mare. a 2834 Lamb Hypochond. 30 Night-riding 
Incubi Troubling the fantasy, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (2869) 
III. V. 472 The dire superstition which sits like an incubus 
upon them. 

3 . A person or thing that weighs upon and op- 
presses like a nightmare. 

1648-9 C. Walker RBat, 4- Ohserv. 17 Looke to it there- 
fore, ye state Incubi. 1653 AIiltom Hirelings Wks. (2851) 
369 The many years preaching of such an Incumbent, I may 
say, such an Incubus oft-times. 1653 Gauden Hierasp.^o 
Rdr. 5 Worldly designes .. are .. the Incubusses of Con- 
science. 1829 1. Taylor Enthus. x. 262 The church of 
England.. fainting under the incubus of false doctrine, and " 
a secular .spirit. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 10 I'he 
great fact that the Americans have rid themselves of the 
incubus of slavery. 1875 McLaren Seme. Ser. ir. vi. 123 
Free from the incubus of evil habits. 

4 . Pniom. Name of a parasitic genus of hymen- 
opterous insects. 

•f* I'ncuby. Sc. Obs. A perversion of incubus, 
or its plural incubi ; salNCUBtrs. 

1508 Dunbar Poems vi. 3, I, Maister Andro Kennedy •• 
Gottin with sum incuby, Or with sum freir infatuatus. 

In cuerpo : see Cuebpo. 
t Incu’lcate, ppl a. Ohs. [ad. L. inculcat- 
us, pa. pple. of inctikdre : see next.] Inculcated, 
taught (Const, as pd.pple. 01 adj.') 

x6o8 Willet Hexapla Exod. 308 Wee had neede to haue 
the word of God often inculcate and beaten vpon vs. 1643 
Sir J. Spelman Case 0/ Affairs ^^2 The duty which hath 
both by Law and Chnstian Religion been inculcate to him. 
1647 H. More Poems 154 Phansic? that’s so swayd..By 
botched Inculcate paradigms made By^ senses dictate. 1653 
— Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 175 LA>ng inculcate Precepts . . 
mistaken for connate Principles. 

XncTllcate (i*nkt>lk^'t, ink»*lke*t), v. [f. L. in-, 
euledt-, ppl. stem of inculcdre to stamp in with the 
heel, tread in, cram in, press in, impress upon (the 
mind), f. iti- (In- -) + caicare to tread, f. calc-, calx 
heel. As to the pronunciation, see Contemplate.] 

1 . irans. To endeavour to force (a thing) into 
or impress (it) on the mind of another by emphatic 
admonition, or by persistent repetition ; to iirge on 
the mind, esp, as a principle, an opinion, or a 
matter of belief ; to teach forcibly. Const, upon, 
on ; + formerly in, into, unto, io. 

2550 CoVERDALu Spir. Perle xxviii. Olv, This praclyse 
dyd the holy elect of god in the olde time not onli incul- 
cate and teach with words, but also expresse and performe 
in dede. 1559 Bp. Scot Sp. in Strj'pc Ann. Ref. (2824) I. 

II. App. vii, 418 The aucthoriiic of the bissboppe of Rome 
., some inculcate against us, as a matter of great weight, 
2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. xi. §xi That commandement 
which Christ did so often inculcate vnto Peter. 2633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. iii. (x8io) 251 Yet was not hee 
ashamed. .10 inculcate into the cares of the Pope, .that shee 
was more tyranicall than Pharaoh. 2678 R. Barclay Apd, 
Quakers vii. viii. 225 He presses this exhortation upon them, 
and inculcates it three times. X7oo Prior Carmen Sec, 265 
And still the Sire inculcate to his Son, Transmissive Les- 
sons of the King’s Renown. 2736 Butler .ri/m/, 11. i. 242 
A standing Admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate 
it upon them. 1742 Middleton C/errt* xii. II. 518 This is 
the notion that he inculcates everjwherc of true glory. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 210 The moralist will 
begin with striving to inculcate this desire of happiness into 
himself and others as deeply as possible, Anecd. IF. 
Pitt II. XXXV. 263 These three words.. deserve to be incul- 
c.'ited in our minds. 2792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 3 You 
cannot too often inculcate to your chief friends, that this 
affair . . cannot possibly be the work of a single day. 2802 
Mar. EDCEwoRTn.il/orfT/ T. (1816) I. xi. 89 An opinion .. 
difficult to inculcate upon the minds of others. x8^ Susan 
1. 155 The conception. .had inculc.Ttcd itself.. intoher mind. 
1866 FELTONrlwc. ffMod.Gr. II, 1. iii. 47 All these teachers 
inculcate . . the duties of order, obedience and fidelity, on the 
slaves. 1874 Green Short Hist. riil. § 2 These, .inculcated 
passive obedience to the monarch as a religious obligation. 

+ 2 . To tread upon,’ trample, press with the feet. 

1597 A. ^T. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. *iij, The earth 
whicn with our feete we inculcate and treade one, 1657 
Tomlinson Renotts Disp. iii, it. v. 127 A certain Cloth .. 
is often dipped and inculcated (L. incnlcatur) in a fit Em- 
pKiister already made up. 

tlnculoatedly, Obs. rare—K [{.:>!- 
adcated pa. pple. ol prec. + By inculcation ; 

by impressive repetition. 


INCULPATE. 

2^2 H. More Exp, Dan, ii. 47 The Son of man is a Title 
which Christ so inculcatedly assumes to himself. 

Inculcating (see the vb.), -vll. sb. [f. Ikcul- 
CATE i;. + -ING ' .J The action of inculcation ; im- 
pressive repetition. 

rS?3 Nashe Christ's Tt (1613) 5o\Vith dismall crj'ing:, and 
vociferatiue inculcating vnto her. a 16x4 Donne Btoearoroy 
(1644) 35 The often iteration, and specious but sophi.siicate 
inculcatings of Law, and Nature, and Reason, and God. 
C2645 Howell Lett. 11 . Ixix, To use so many iterations, 
inculcatings, arid tautologies. .is no good manners in moral 
Philosophy. 

Inculcation (inhclkv'-jbn). [ad. late L. in- 
adcStidn-em, n. of action f. inadcare to Incul- 
cate. Cf. F. inculcation (i6th c.).] The action 
of impressing on the mind by forcible admonition 
or frequent repetition ; the emphatic or persistent 
teaching <2^ something. 

15S3T. Wilson Rket. 04, I wit not trouble the reader with 
double inculcation, and twyse tellyng of one tale. 2601 
R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comtmv, (1603) 254 He evermore 
laborelh with often inculcations, to innxe this most firmely 
in his mind. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 251 ? 8 The days 
that are to follow must pass in the inculcation of precepts 
already collected, and assertion of tenets already received. 
2805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 17 The constant inculcation of truth. 
2844 Stanley Arnold I. iv. 186 His works were not 
merely the inculcatlon.s of particular truths, but the expres- 
sion of his whole mind. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighb.^ xxxiii. (1878) 588 Action is more powerful than 
speech in the inculcation of religion. 

t lucu'lcative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inctdcdl-, 
ppl. stem (see Inculcate ».) +-ive.] Tending to 
inculcate ; of the nature of inculcation ; impressive. 
2626 \V. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) 2 Bare teaching will 
not availe neither ; but there must be a speciall inculcative 
teaching, a 1677 Manton Semt. Ps. cxix. verse 48 Wks. 
2872 VII. 20 When you have heard the word .. apply it to 
yourselves by serioms inculcative thoughts. 

Incnlcator (i*nk»lk^haj, inkg^k-). [agent-n. 
in L. form from Inculcate. (C{. late L. incul- 
edior, used by Tertullian in literal sense.)] One 
who inculcates. 

267s Boyle Consid. Reconeil. Reason d-Relig. 1. viii. Wks. 
1772 IV. 183 Des Cartes himself., has been the greatest 
example and inculcator of this suspension^ [of assent]. 
2890 Temple-Bar Mag. Sept. 92 He was an inculcator of 
muscular Christianity. 

Incu’lcatory, a. rare. [f. Inculcate v . + 
•DRY.] Fitted or tending to inculcate ; character- 
ized by inculcation. 

<*1887 M. Hopkins Discuss, Yng, Men 233 (Cent.) As 
typical and inculcatory, nothing could have been more 
admirable than these sacrifices. 2889 J. M. Robertson 
Ess, Crit. Method 69 A mailer of native bias, length of 
habit, arid inculcatory, belike painful, preparation, 
i* Incu’Uc, V, Obs. [ad. L. inculc-dre to Incul- 
cate ; perh. iinmed. after F. inculquer (1549 in 
Hatz.-I)arn).).] irans. = Inculcate 
2528 in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 85 To inculke unto Him the 
said Points and Considerations. 2537 Inst. Chr. Man 
Fvijb, These ibynges. .shoulde be continually taughte and 
inculked into the eares of all true christen people. 2562 Bp. 
Gardiner Let. to Somerset in Foxe A. <]• M. (1563) 740 Yf 
your (3race thinke not yourselfe encombred with my babling 
and inculking. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 34 
Which sentence Saint Paul, .w’ent about to inculke into the 
minde of the Athenmns. 

flnCU'lp, S'. Ohs. rare ^ad: "L. inculp-dre 
to Inculpate, perh. after F'. inatlper (Cotgr. 1 61 1).] 
irons. - Inculpate v . 

16x2 Shelton Qutx. n. vi, I. 208 Foq if ChrJ’sostomes im- 
atience and head-long desire slew him, why should mine 
oncst proceeding and care be inculped therewiihall? 

Xncnlpable (inkrdpab'I), xz. "Now rare. [ad. 
late L. inculpdbilis, f. in- culpdbilis Cul- 

pable.] Not culpable; blameless; free from blame. 

2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) 1. Prol. t b/i 
They knewe not that ony euyll were done in the worldc, ne 
also what synne was : But they were all utterly Inculpable. 
2540-2 Elyot Image Gov, 31 Suche personages as ncuer 
were infamed with any vice notable, and whose lyues be 
inculpable. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. v. 153 Little 
more then sins of pure and inculpable ignorance. 2730 
Frankun Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 56 If his error is inevitable, or 
such as.. he could not help, be Is inculpable. 2858 Faber 
Spir, Confer, (1870) x6o There are inculpable unrealities to 
which bodily weakness exposes us. 

Hence Incnlpabi*lity = next, 

1765 G. Canning Patriotism in Sch. Satire (1802) 326 Pity- 
ing Justice tacks, in their defence, Inculpabiliiy to w.int of 
sense, 

IncaTpableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] Bhime- 
lessness. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke xi. xxr The purillc con- 
sisteth in the inculpablenesse and innocencie of the herte. 
2684 SiiAXf.? Disc, cone. Conscience sg The great thing., is 
the Culpableness or Inculpablcness ; the FiTuItiness or Inno- 
cence of the mistake. 

Incu'lpablyi adv, [f. as prec. + -lt 2 .] Blame- 
lessly, innocently. 

2536 Latimer .Yrw/. ij- (Parker Soc.) 377 Though I 
am not altogether so scrupulous, j'ci I %^uJd it were done 
inculpably and duly. 2649 Jer. 'Iavlor Gt. Exemp. 11. viii. 

8r God will accept the w'ill for the deed wJjcn the cxtemaJI 
act is inculpably out of our powers. 2^5 Case Doubting 
Conscience 96 A man may very innoccnily and inculp^ty 
be Ignorant of it. 2864 Manning Let. to PuseytA The 
Church ic.aches th.it men m.iy be inculpablv out 0/ Hs paje. 
d* incn'lpatG/ Ohs, rare. [ad. L. tttculpai- 
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IKCUMBEE-T. 


Its, f. ilf (In- 3) + ciilpatus, pa. pple. of culparc 
to blame.] Unblamed, blameless, inculpable. 

i6x2 T. James yesuit's Dcnvnf. 14 Eve^’ lesuit takes >^>00 
him to be an illuminate, an inculpate guider of soules. 1647 
JCR. Taylor Lib. Proph. xi. 171 Causes of Errour in the 
exercise of Reason which are inculpate in themselves. 

Inculpate (i'nkt^Ipc't, inkt^-lp^'t), v. [f. med. 
L. i}tculpdi‘, ppl. stem of inculpdre, f. in- (In- 
’^culpdre to blame; od. exculpate. As to the pro- 
nunciation, see Contemplate.] 

1. irahs. To bring a charge against; to accuse; 
to blame, find fault with. 

X799 S. Turner AngloSax, I. in. ili. 173 Gildas incul- 
pates him for having destroyed his uncle. 1833 1 . Taylor 
Panat. vi. 185 We should be slow to inculpate motives. 
1846 Ee Quincev Glance Mackintosh Wks. XIII, 65 
The poor lady could have had no rational motive for in- 
culpating herself. 

2. To involve in a charge ; to incriminate. 

1839-40 W. Irmnc Wol/cri's K. (1855) 257 De Mille .. 

confessed to a plot to murder the broker, . . and inculpated 
the Count in the crime. 1897 Mary Kingsley /K Africa 
427 Attempting to e.xculpate himself and inculpate I)r, 
Nassau for not having told him one was necessary. 

Hence Inculpated, Inculpating ppl. adjs. 

. *337 Carlyle Fr. Rei>. HI. ni. ix, Will not perhaps the 
inculpated Deputies consent to withdraw voluntarily? 1864 
Daily Tel. 8 June, Major-General Dix .. was .. ordered 
forthwith to stop the further publication of the inculpated 
newspapers. 1892 Pall Mall G, 15 Mar. 2/3 , 1 think it is 
generally felt that the inculpating lie is more serious than 
the exculpating falsehood. 

Incxdpation (inkMp^^-Jan). [n. of action f. 
Inculpate: see - ation. inculpation ( 1 * 1^2 

in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of inculpating ; 
blame, censure, incrimination. 

1798 Sir M. Eden in Zrf. AucklaneFs Corr. (1862) III. 
389, I should be sorry lo have my career terminate in a 
manner that will be interpreted as an inculpation of me. 
1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., S/ud. Math, (1852) 266 
As to the inculpation of the ileiaphyskians — why was 
Locke not mentioned in place of Hume? 1830 Gbote 
Greece 11. Ixv. VIII. 290 In this assembly the most bitter 
inculpations were put forth against the Athenians. *871 
Freeman Hist. £ss. Ser. 1. xi. 329 We do not think him 
equally successful in his inculpation of the Confederates. 

. b. transf. Blame, fault, rare. 

1822 Byron Werner 11, i, 1 should rather lay The inculpa- 
tion on the Hungarian. 

Znculpative (ink»-lpaliv), a. [f. L. inculpdl-, 
ppl. stem (see Inokipate ».) + -rvE.] =next. 

1802 Syp. Smith LeiL iii, With the inculpative part of 
your criticisms on mine I very much agree. j8o2-ia 
Bektkam Ration, Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 17 The incideius 
by which the conciusiveness of an inculpative presumption 
may be proved. 

Inculpatory (inkr^-lpatsri), a. [f, as prec. + 
»OM.] 'i'endiugto inculpate orinciiminate; attri- 
buting fault or blame. 

1837 Carlyle Pr. Re^>. HI. itt, ii, From the Southern 
Cities come addresses of an almost inculpatory character. 
1844 H. H. Wilson £rif. India II. 495 The second of the 
inculpatory letters. x88s J. Martineau Types Pth. Th. 
1 1 . 158 A very sufficient vocabulary of inculpatory words. 

Incult (inkzi-It), tr. 'L^o\y rare. Also 7 inculte. 
[ad. L. iftatlltis, f. in- (In- 3) + cuHusy pa. pple. of 
colere to cultivate. Cf. F. inculte (i 5 -i 6 th c.).] 

1. Uncultivated, rmtiUed, iu a slate of natural 
wildness. 

1621: Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. iit. (1651I 326 Germany 
then, saith Tacitus, was inculc and horrid, now full of 
magnificent Cities. 1730-46 Thomson Autuvm 884 Her 
forests huge, Incult, robust, and tall. 1864 Sala Diary in 
Anier. (1865) I. xii. 340 There were no trees, hedgerows, 
gardens visible. All was incult and horrid — without form 
and void. 

2. Unpolished, untrimmed, inartistic, rude. 

XS99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouei^s Bk. Physicke Transl. to Rdr. 
1 , 1 hope, and trust the most curteous Reader will accept., 
this my most inculte and vntilled labour, x6tx W. Sclater 
Key (1629) 114 Eyiher incult and horrid stones or unshapen 
and rude matter. 1669 Boyle Conin. Neio Exp. 11. Pref. 
(1682) 9 The reading of so incult and unpolite a Rhapsodic. 
a i8sx iMarv WoLLSTONECRAFTfWebster), His style is diffuse 
and incult. 1887 Saintsburv Hist. PHznh. Lit. iii. (1890) 60 
The miscellaneous . . writers, who, incult and formless as 
their work was, at least maintained the literary tradition. 

3. Of persons, their manners, etc. : Wanting in 
culture or refinement; inelegant, rough, coarse. 

x62i Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr, 56 Let* them be rude, 
stupid, ignorant, incult. 1671 F. Phillips R^. Kecess. 8 
In the more incult and fierce behaviour of our English and 
Saxon Ancestors. 1862 Symonds in Life (1895) 1 . 208 She 
saw his coarseness at once. He is incult, but clever. xSot 
C. Wordsworth Ann. Early Life ii. 145 His [Neander s] 
appearance was ver>’ incult. 

tlncu'ltivate, Ohs. [f. In - 3 + l. cul- 
(ivdt-us, pa. pple. of cultlvdre to Cultivate. Cf. 
F. inculiivi ( 1 6 th c.).] *= next. 

x66x Glanvill Van. Da^yn. xit.iisAs they did of old upon 
the Barbarism of the Incultivate Heathen. Ibid. xvii. 165 
The modem Retainers to the Stagirite have spent their sweat 
and pains upon the most litigious parts of his Philosophy; 
while those, that find less play for the contending Genius, 
are incultivate. 1806 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 284 
Nothing but the understanding and the heart are left in- 
cultlvate. * 

T Incu'ltivated, a. Ohs. [In- S.] Unculti- 
vated; uncultured; unpolished, rude. 

x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 380 IT.V The soil 
although incultivated, so f^ull of vigour that it procreates 


without seed. 1682 Evats Groiius* War ^ Peace 8$ If 
there be . . any l^md that is desart and incultivated. 1694 
G. Daniel Trinarth.^ Hen. /K, cccxxit, Where Jlinds 
incultivated, feed their owne Thistles of Rage, to boast the 
highest growne, 17x6 M. Davies Athen,Bril.\\\..Crit. Hist. 

7 Alore like Verbose .. Catechists, or even Exorcists, than 
well educated Scholars, .in their incultivated Exarations. 

Incultiva'tion. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of cul- 
tivation; uncultivated condition. 

1784 J. Berrincton Abeillard io8 (T.) In that state 
of incultivation which nature in her luxuriant fancies loves 
to form. 

t InCTl'lture. Obs. rare. [Ik- 3.] Want of 
culture or cultivation. 

1627-77 Feltham Resohtes ir. xKx. 257 The Inculture of 
the World would perish it into a Wilderness, should not the 
Aciiveness of Commerce make it an universal City, x6s3 
Consid. Dissolv. Cri. Chancery 48 The smallnesse of Com- 
merce, paucity, povertj', and inculture of people. 1867 
C. J. Smith Syrt. Action., Apiculture, .. Fallowness. 
Inculture. 

flnctl'lilb, Ohs. rare. \pA.'L,.incu7nb‘^e\ 
see Incumbent 

1. intr. To be incumbent; to lie upon something. 

1629 [see IncumPINg ppt. <r.I. 

2. To lie down ; to succumb, yield. 

1636 S. H. Gold- Law 24 , 1 am too weak and brittle to 
deal with you, so chtise rather lo Incumbe, then trj’ it out 
with such a Combatant. 

Incumb, obe. form of Income. 

i'luctL'iuBotice. Obs. [f. Incumbent: see 
next and -ENCE.] a. The fact of being incumbent; 
an overhanging or impending, "b. A matter that 
is incumbent ; a duty or obligation. 

1677 Hale ConUmpl. 11. 227 When the Necessity and 
Fear, and Incurobence of Evil is removed [etc ]. x68i 
Eukthocge An Arpouent (1684) 18 Which Duly and 
Incumbence, and the Consequeniialness of it from the 
Covenant, is [etc-l. 1700 RycaOT Contn. KnoUes' Hist. 
Turks III. X31 The next care and incumbence of the 
Generals was to provide Winter-quarters. 1768 Woman of 
Honor III. 137 The education of his only son. .he held too 
sacred an incumbence to trust to anyone but himself. 

IncTHUbency (ink 2 ?‘mbensi). [f. Incumbent : 
see -ency.J 

1. The condition of lying or pressing upon some- 
thing ; brooding ; a spiritual brooding or over- 
shadowing, Now rare or Obs. 

x6si Raleigh's Ghost The sacred Writ, .being writen 
by the peculiar incumbenc>’and direction of the holy Ghost. 
1663 Flagellutft or O. Cronnvelt {ifijz) 124 And the addle 
eggs put under the chill incumbency of otherwildfoul. 1805 
"\\oti.DS\v. Prelude III. xi6 Fell Incumbencies more awful, 
visitings Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul. 

b. With an and pl.\ That which is incumbent; 
an incumbent weight or mass. 

1679 Evelyn Sylva i. lii. (ed. 3) 25 We find them (some 
trees] more fragil, and not so well qualified to .support great 
incumbencies and weights, 1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 456 
It becomes altogether unfit for strong Incumbencies, or 
other robust Uses, xBSp Comh. Mag. Mar, 269 The stream 
is choked with its compact incumbency of snow. 

2. The quality of being incumbent as a duty ; an 
incumbent duty or obligation. Now rare. 

a 1608 Donne Let. Sir H. G. in Lett. (1651) 71 The duties 
of a man, of a friend, of a husband, of a father, and all the in- 
cumbencies of a family. 1667 Lend. Gaz. No. 1^9/2, 1 have 
thought it an Incumbency both upon my Place and Duty, 
to represent to Your Majesty the Scandal, that will be given 
lo all the World. 1798 T. Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) 
VI. 9 They will there recognise the doctrines which it is 
incumbent on them to believe, and . . the sources of this 
incumbency'. 1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 
184, I feci an incumbency to inform you, that another copy 
of that letter has been either surreptitiously obtained, or 
fabricated. X846 Grote Greece il iv. II. 423 The celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games thus became numbered among 
the incumbencies of Elis. 1868 Browning Ring £k. x. 
363 Speaks or keeps silence, as himself sees fit, Without the 
least incumbency to He. 

3. The position or office of an incumbent ; now 
only £ccl. (or transf. from this). Also, the sphere 
in which an incumbent exercises his functions, and 
the period during which the office is held. 

cx6s6 Bramhall Replic. v, 202 The Pope having In- 
stituted one man into a Bishoprick, cannot during his in- 
cumbency give the joint government of his Church to 
another. 1657 Howell Londinop. 38 There be many 
things that concern the incumbency of the Conser^'ato^ of so 
noble a River. x68i Burnet Hist. Ref II, Pref. (R.), 
They have now the same right by their incumbency that 
they then had. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. IL 37 
This bishop's incumbency falls under the reign ofAl^andec 
Severus. 1831 Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixi, 41 Inviting the 
clergy of the various incumbencies . , to frame, .lists. x886 
Law Times’ Rep. HH. 708/1 (He] has ,. retired from his I 
incumbency and given up his benefice. Daily News j 

12 July 5/2 With the present incumbency of the Board of 
Trade, there is no knowing what may happen. 

Incumbeil'fc (ink^mibent), [ad, L. incum^ 
bent-evi ; see next. The use of the term in senses 
1 and 2 is peculiar to English, and app. belongs to 
a med.L. sense of L. ‘obtinere, possi- 

dere, ut est apnd Jurisconsultos * (Dn Cange).] 

1. The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

1425 Rolls Parlt. XV. 306/1 As if the Benefice were volde, 
be delhe of yencumbentofyesame. xsy^Actz^Hen. VJIf, 
c. 3 § 17 Any incumbent of any of the dtgnitees, benefices, or 
promocions spirituall afore especified. 2573 Wills 4 * Inz’. 
K. C.fSurtces iSjs) 1.39a Also 1 giue to ye Incombent two 
cowbords a sidbofd an almerie. 1641 Temtesde la Ley s,v.. 


Who is , . called the Incumbent of that Church, because he 
doth bend all his study to the discharge of the cure there. 
X739 Whitefield in Life 4- ymls. (1756) 147 The Incura- 
bent lent me the Church. 2784 J. Potter Virtuous Vil- 
lagers II. 137 The present incumbent on the living, .is. .in 
a dangerous stale of illness. x8x8 Cruise (ed. 2) IV. 
17 Every parson, vicar, or other incumbent of any ecclesias- 
tical benefice, is enabled to exchange parsonage houses and 
•glebe lands, with the consent of the patron and bishop, for 
other houses and lands. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiv, 
An incumbent of this diocese. 

2. In general sense;. The bolder of any office. 
Now rare. 

iS-jz Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 243 They (kings] are the In- 
cumbents of whole Kingdoms, and the Rectorship of the.. 
People . .rests upon them. 2700 Astrv It S aavedra-Faxardo 
II.ci’Tis necessary besides to settle acompetent Salary upon 
each Office, such as the incumbent maylive handsomely upon. 
^1x832 Bentham Ofic. Aptitude Wks. 1S43 V. 339 Who is 
there that does not know, that the value of an office to the 
incumbent is directly as the emolument, and inversely as 
the labour? ‘ a 2852 Webster IVks. 11877) U. 49 We pro- 
test against doctrines which regard offices as created for the 
sake of incumbents. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 1/2 The 
incumbents, for the time being, of the various coronerships. 

3. One who leans over something, nonce-use. 

Free-Thinkcr'^o. 243^5 Indocil Incumbents over 

Folios. 


Incumbent (inku’mbent), a. [ad. L. incum- 
benl-em, pres. pple. of inciimblre to lie upon, to 
lean or press upon, to apply oneself to, etc., f. iit- 
(In- 2) + cumbere to lie : cf. Cumbent.] 

1. That lies, leans, rests, or presses with its weight 
upon something else. Const, on. 

1624 WoTTON Archii. in Relig. (1672) 61 Two Incumbent 
Figures gracefully leaning upon it towards one another. 2667 
Milton P. L.i. 226 With expanded win« he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air. 2782 Pennant yourji.fr. 
Chester to Lond.88 His figure.. isengraven on the incumbent 
alabaster slab. ^ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. 96 The 
wheel, with its incumbent apparatus, weighs about 20 tons. 
2853 LyttoN My Kovel v. iv. Rising from his incumbent 
posture. 2853 Herschel Pop. I.ect. Sc. iv. § 18 (1873) * 5 ^ 
It goes to add to the weight incumbent on the polar. 
fig. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 4- P. xxx. III. 161 The nations .. 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines 
of Germany. 2862 I^Ierivalc jViWx. Et/tp, (1865) HI, xxvi. 
230 All support was withdrawn, and the incumbent mass of 
the conquerors rushed headlong over the bodies of their 
adversaries. 

b. poet. Of things which lean or hang some- 
thing eUe : also of darkness, breaking waves, etc. 

2719 Young Paraphr. fob Wks. 2757 h 207 Death's in- 
most chambers didst Thou ever see?,. and wade To the 
black portal thro’ th’ incumbent shade? 2728-46 'Thomson 
Spring 41 Incumbent o’er the shining shore The master 
leans. 2740 Somerville Hobbinot 1. soo Like some huge 
Rock he stands, That breaks th* incumbent Waves. 28x0 
%OMsiKz\’ Kekamn xxi. j, The Ship shot through the incum- 
bent night. iSio Scott La</7q/[2l. Ill, xxvi, Many a rock.* 
in random ruin piled .. frowned incumbent o’er the spot. 

Spec, a. Physics. Of air, fluid, or other weight, 
with reference to the downward pressure exerted 

1660 Bovlc Hew Exp. PUys. Mech. ii. 38 The Atmosphere 
incumbent upon the upper part of the same key or stopple. 
2794 G. Adams Hat. 4* Exp. Philos. I. 53 The lower air 
presses the palm of the hand as much upwards, as the in- 
cumbent column presses the back part downwards. 2832 
Lardner Pneumnt. iii. 243 The elasticity of the air which 
surrounds us is equal to the weight of the incumbent atmo- 
sphere, 

b. Gcol. Overlying and resting (upon) ; super- 
imposed, superincumbent, as a stratum. 

1789 Mills in Phil. TVnHJ. LXXX. 79 The whole is in- 
cumbent on regular basalt pillars, of various dimensions. 
2811 Pinkerton Petral, I. 569 Coal sometimes contains .. 
crystals of calcareous spar, perhaps infiltrated from incum- 
bent limestone. 2839 bluRCHisos .SiY«r. .Syj/. i, xxxi. 41X 
The Lower Ludlow shale or mudstone is as uniformly in- 
cumbent on the Wenlock limestone. 2874 Lvell Elem. 
Ceol. .\Hi. 190^ The shells of the incumbent yellow sand of 
the same territory. 


C. Hot. Said of an C 7 t///^rwlien it lies flat against 
the inner side of the filament; of cotyledons when 
the back of one is applied to ihe radicle. 

2760 J. Lee Itilrod. Bot. n. xix. (1765) 112 The Antheras 
incumbent. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 38 Anthers in- 
cumbent, with contiguous lobes. 2852 Balfour Bot. } 601. 
288 The cotyledons are applied lo e.ach other by their faces, 
and the radicle is folded on their back, so as to be dorsal, 
and the cotyledons are incumbent. 1872 Ouvez Elcj/i. Bot. 
11. 139 Compare.. Sisymbrium, with the radicle curs’cd over 
the back of one of the cotyledons (incumbent). 

d. Entom, Applied to wings which at rest lie 
horizontally upon the body, as those of most moths. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 337 IncutnbeJit .. wings 
which when at rest cover the back of the insect. 2856-8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. L 321 Wings incumbent. 

e. Zool. Of hairs, spines, etc. : Lying along the 
surface on which they grow. 

f. Omith. Of the hallux or hind toe of a bird : 
Resting on the ground or other support w'ith its 
whole length, its insertion being on a level with 
the anterior toes {Cent. Diet.'). 

3. Resting or falling upon a person as a dutj or 
obligation. Const, on, ufon (also i* r/- j 

2567 in Row Hisf. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 35 The host of 
..shall doe all incumbent to them for the establishing of the 
true religion. 2637-50 Row tbui. 344 Tbe fi^t thing incum- 
bent to be done there was to tiavc dep^ and excommu- 
nicat their Lordships, 26 s3Cromweu. 6-/.4 July inCur/^/.', 
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INCUEIOES. 


That there was a duty incumbent upon us. 17x3 Berkeley 
Hylas Phil. in. Wks. 1871 I. 348 It would still be in- 
cumbent on you to shew those words were not taken in 
the vulgar acceptation, *851 Gladstone Glean. IV.’ i. i, 
I have come home with a deep sense of the duty incumbent 
upon me. x86< Reader 14 Jan. 39/1 Our author thinks that 
it is the incumbent duty of England to promote emigration 
to such a country*. 

fb. Falling as a charge or pecuniary liability. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. i. 23 As to debts, obliga- 
tions, and incumbent charges, they speak not a word. 1776 
Adam Smith IP. N, (1869) I. Introd. 4 Defraying the e.x- 
penses incumbent on the whole society. 

f c. Resting or vested as a right. Obs. ' 

1652 Persuasive to Compliance 13 The decision of all con- 
troversies lay incumbent m the person of the King onely*. 
Weighing upon the mind or feelings. Obs. 
1651 Hobbes Leznath. ii. xxvii. 155 Ambition, and Covet- 
ousncsse are Passions .. that are perpetually incumbent, 
and pressing. X7tx Shaftesb. Charac. (X737) II. i. ir. § 3. 
30 Things are no less active and incumbent on the Mind, 
at all Seasons, and even when the real Objects themselves 
are absent. 

f 5. Impending, imminent, threatening. Obs. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Bnrd. Issach, in Plicnix (1708) II. 29s 
God’s Judgments are incumbent and imminent upon Church 
and Kingdom. xfiSa Evats IPar^ Peace 82 When 

the danger incumbent is past, restitution is to be made, if 
we are able. 1793 Gouv. JIorris in Sparks Life ^ Writ. 
(1832) II. 383 The proselytes will return to their original 
sentiments as soon as the incumbent terror is removed. 

•f 6 . Bending or applying one’s energies to some 
work ; closely occupied with something. Const, on 
{itpoit)-, over^ to. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 149 a, Lowe men spiri- 
tually are suche, as are incumbent and dooe rest on filthie or 
i-ile and transitory thynges. Hvtw'^^ Autkropomet. 

8 What she is most incumbent upon, and which shealwayes 
eholds, are those things which appertain to action and 
utility. 1668 Clarendon Vindicat. Tracts (1727) 39 Every- 
body remembers the multiplicity of business the king was 
incumbent to at that time. 1814 Scott Wav. (ed, i) iii, 
He was losing for ever the opportunity of acquiring habits 
of firm and incumbent \later edd. assiduous] application. 

In occupation of a benefice; holding the 
position of an incumbent. Const, on. Obs. 

1604 N. D. ^rd Pt. Three Convers. Enr. 193 He had 
byn depriued .. from a certayne benefice, that Jie vnjustJy 
.. was incumbent vpon. i6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. ii. § 68 
Parishes . . places bounded in regard of the Profits from the 
people therein, payable onely to a Pasiour incumbent therc- 
a i65x — Worthies (1840) III. aio He was never incumbent 
on any living with cure of souls. 

Hence Incu-mbently adv. rare^ in an incumbent 
manner, after the manner of an incumbent weight. 

18x7 J. Scott Paris Rrvisit. (ed. 4) 229 A duty.. which 
presses most incumbently on all those who stand by the wheel 
that shapes the course of the state. 

Inctl’mbentess. nonce-wd. [f. Incumbent 
sb. + -ESS.] A female incumbent or occupant. 

1760 H. Walpole Lett, H, Mann (1833) III. 371 The 
ancient barony of Clinton, which is fallen to her by the 
death of the last incumbentess. 

Incumber, variant of Encumbeb, 
t lucu’mbing, ///. «. Obs, ff. Incumb t:^. -b 
-ing2.] Lying upon, overlying ; « Incumbent a. i. 

1620 Sir W. ^Iure True Crucif. 563 Crusht downe with 
weight of Gods incumbing wrath, 
flncumbrtion. Obs, rare—^, [n, of action, 
irreg. f. L. inannbere (of which the ppl. stem incu~ 
bit- gave L. incubUion-em')^ The action of lying 
or pressing upon. (In quot.^^.) 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shatidy II. iii, The souls of connoisseurs 
themselves by long friction and incumbition, have the hap- 
piness at length to get all be-virtu’d. 

Incumbrance, etc., var. Encumbrance, etc. 
Incummiscibility ; see Incommiscibilitt. 
Zucunable (inki/7'nab’l). [a. F. incunable, 
ad. L. *inciinabnlum ; see next.] A book printed 
in the infancy of the art. Chiefly in//. = next, 2 . 

i885 P. Fitzgerald Book Fancier 32 Concerning the in- 
cunables or cradle books, x886 Lang Books 4- Bookmen 
(1887) 133 Incunables! for you I sigh. ^1894 Month May 
1x6 One of the early * Incunables' or * Fifteeners’. 

11 Incunabula (inki/mm-bixlla), sb. pi, [L. in- 
cundlmla (neut pi.) swaddling-clothes, hence cradle, 
and childhood, beginning, origin, f.r/7;/.*B cradle.] 

1. The earliest stages or first traces in the develop- 
ment of anything. 

X824 De Quiscey Falsi/. .Hist. Ettg. "WTcs. 1890 IX. 300 
Here they fancy that they can detect the incunabula of the 
revolutionary spirit. 183* — ibid. V. 361 Here, 

too, we behold in their incunabula, .the existing kingdonis 
of Christendom. 1864 J. Martineau Ess.^ Rev. etc. (iSpt) 
1 1, 476The Gospel is silent respecting the incunabula of the 
Master’s life. 

2. (With sing, incunalntitnn')'. Books produced 
in the infancy of the art of printing ; spec, those 
printed before 1500 . 

x86i Neale Notes^ Dalmatia etc. I. 9 What arc Incuna- 
bula? you ask. It Is the name that Germans give to books 
prinlea before X500. x866 Sat. Rcz\ 21 Sept. 305 The fac- 
simile of a moit interesting ‘ incunabulum \ 1885 Even. 
Standard xi .\pr. x/t ‘Tall’ copies and * large paper* copies, 
incunabula anti Elrcvirs. 

3. Ornitk, The breeding-places ofaspeciesofbird. 
Hence lncnna*btilar tr., of or pertaining to early 

printed books. 

1889 j'l//ic«jr«wx5 June752/i Each paragraph. .decorated 
with an imposing and quite incunabular P. 


Incur Also 5-7 incur(r(e, 7 -cure, 

6-7 encurr(e. [ad. L. inatrr-tTO to nin (into, to- 
wards, against), f. in- (In- -) -f to run ; cf. 

,OF. encorro^ -courre, mod.F. encoHrir.‘\ 

I. inir. f 1, To run, flow, fall, or come io or 
inlo\ to fall (within a period of time, the scope of 
an argument, etc.). Obs, 

1536 Art, Insurgentsvi Froude Hist, Eng, III. 157 noiey 
We humbly beseech , . that the Lady Mary may be made 
legitimate, and the former statute therein annulled, for the 
danger if the title might incur to the crown of Scotland. 
26x9 UssHER Lett. (1686) ^ The beginning of Dhilharnain 
,, certainly doth Incurr in annum periodi yttliatuxe ^^0-2. 
rx620 A, Hume Ton^ie xi. 33 Becaus sum nounes 

tncurre into adverbes, let us alsoe noat their differences. 
1625 Bacon Ess.y Emy (Arb.) 513 For it .. commeth oftner 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
the note of others, 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World 1. § 7 These 
graces do incur into each other, and are not possible to be 
severed. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 146 Kircherus in 
the first Book of his Egyptian Antiquities .. supposetli the 
first 15 Dynasties to have incurred before the Flood. 

f b. To come in so .as to meet the eye, the ob- 
servation, etc. ; to occur. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 They are Inujsible, and incurre not 
to the Eie. xMi Evelyn Corr. 27 Sept, in Mem,{r%x^ II, 
215 If any thing meurrtoyou of Curious ..you will greately 
oblige that Assembly of Virtuosi in communicating any pro- 
ductions of the places you trauell thro*. 1692 South 12 Serm. 
(1697) I. 317 According to the dlflerent Quality of External 
Objects that incurr into the Senses. 

c. To devolve or accrue ; to supervene. 

1786 T. Jefferson If'riV. (1859) I. 546 The principal, with 
the interest incurring before and after the war. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 17 No lapse incurs by the non-presentation 
of the patron, within six months. 

*|'2. To run into (danger, etc.) ; to render oneself 
liable io (damage). Obs. 

*53®"* 22 Hen. Vllfy c. 15 Other spyrituall persones 

. . haue fallen and incurrw into dyuers daungers of his 
lawes. IS33 Sir W. Fitzwilliam in EIUs Orig. Lett. Ser. t. 
II. 28 All suche pore people as shulde receyve her said 
Maundy shulde encurre to farre in daungier of. . Lawes, and 
of High Treason. 1620 Shf.lton Quix. III. xlii. 82 God 
'deliver me . . out of this dangerous Profession of being a 
Squire, into which I have this second time, Incurr’d. 

II. trans. 

f 3. To run into ; to move or pass into, on, or 
against j to come upon, meet with. Obs. 

*599 A M. tr. Gabelhouer's JBk, Physicke Ded., Whose 
beaten footepath.your. .Maiestyes. .persone doth so incurre. 
a X677 Barrow Sersn. (16S7) I. vni. 92 He that is no longer 
affected with a benefit than it incurrs the sense, and suffers 
not it self to be disregarded, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) L 
eos Those imported from the East, Where first they were 
incurr'd, are held the best. 

4. To run or fall into (some consequence, usually 
undesirable or injurious) ; to become through one's 
own action liable or subject to; to bring upon 
oneself. 

*5 M Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 699 And so this Robert in- 
currit greit skayth, And frustrat war than of tha kinrikls 
bayth. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 54, I should haue . . 
incurred the suspicion of fraud. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 111. iii. 
67 HisTrespasse..is not almost a fault T’ encurre a priuate 
checke, 1667 Milton P. L.x. 15 Theyj not obeying, in- 
curr’d, what could they lesc, the penaltie. X75X Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 f 1 No weakness of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadversion. X795 Burke Tk. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 253 All the expence is incurred 
gratis, x8x2 H. & J, Smith Rej, Addr. x. (1873) 91 Dissem- 
inating falsehood without incurring favour. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon ii. 65, I owe you the greatest debt one man can 
incur to another, 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 581 He 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign. x86^ Freeman 
Nonn, Conq, I. v, 366 A fine., was incurred in ordinary cases. 
1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Tk. II. 48 Feelings which 
incur, .our disgust or complacency. 

fb. Obsolete constriiclions. Obs. 
e 1430 Lydc, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 The tenlhe part 
fro God yif thou withdrawe. Thou muste incurre. .To been 
accursyd by rigour of the lawe. 1726 Amherst Terrx FU. 
Pref. 20^ He has attempted this change, without incurring 
upon himself that obloquy and clamour, which usually 
attend such innovations. 

t 6 . To canse to be incnixed; to bring on or 
npon (some one) ; to entail. Obs. 

1617 Hakewill^/o/. IV. Jtii. 5 s (1630) 471 The Apostles 
warine.ssc in not naming it cxpressely, lest inerehy he should 
incurre hatred against the Christian Professours and 
Religion. 174;^ Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 201 The pusil- 
lanimous behaviour of the lieutenant, .incurred on him the 
contempt of the whole corps, X7£^ Laura ff Augustus JIJ. 
28 This sickness has necessarily incurred expenccs, which 
wc arc unable to bear. 

Hence Incurred (inkSud) fpl, a . ; Incurring 
(ink£»uii)) vb/, sb. and ppl. a. 

*599 ^Minsheu Sp. Dict.f Incurrimiento^ running into, 
falling into, incurring. X644 Milton ^werrx). Not 

death but the incurring of notorious infamy. 1836 W, Irving 
Astoria III, x8r The interior trade, which they pronounced 
unequal to the expenses incurred, a x^o J, Brown Serm. 
(1892) 120 nic recklessly incurred . . debt. 

Incurability (inkiu^rabi'liii), [f. next: see 
-ITY ; cf. F. inettrabilile,] The quality of being 
incurable; incurableness. 

*63®.H.R. 2 To heTpe on these diseases to in- 

curability. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111.187'l’he incurability 
®‘ ^ncers and Quartans. 1761 Cantwell in Phil, Trans. 
Ln.52oTliat the incurability proceeded from.. some other 
distemper complicated with the cataract. x_868 Farrar 
Sechen ConcL(i875) 330 The supposed incurability of cviL 


Incurable (inkiuo*rab’l), a. {sb.) [a. OF. in- 
curable (I 3 -I 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
dbilis^ f. //;- (In- ctlrdbilis Curable.] 

1. That cannot be cured; incapable of being 
healed by medicine or medical skill. 

, a 12^0 Hampole Psalter Cant. 520 Venym of snakis in- 
curabil. 1382 Wvclif 2 Macc, ix. 5 But the Lord God of 
Yrael.. smote Iwm with a wound incurable. C1386 Chaucer 
Monk's T. 610 (5od. .him.«smoot With invisible wounde.ay 
incurable. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cci. 183 The mormal 
.. .be hald Incurable. 1533 More Apol. xii. Wks. 870/2 For 
healthe of the whole bodye, cuite and cast of the incurable 
cancred partes therefro. 17x5 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual, 
■210 We have not, for instance, a Hospital for the Incurable, 
2846 Trench Mirac. x. (1862) 216 The disease, .was incurable 
by the art and skill of man. 

2. transf. and Jig. Not admitting of remedy, cor- 
rection, or reformation. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B, 13 How J>at lewed men ben 
ladde. .porugh vnkonnynge curatoures to incurable pejmes. 
1560 Jewel Serm, bef. Queen^ Ps. Ixix. 9, I'hat yet before 
the faulte be incurable, there may be some redresse. 1595 
Shaks. yohn v. i. x6 Present medcine must be ministred,(Jr 
'ouerthrow incureable’ ensues. 1665 Glanvill Def. Pan. 
Dogm, 82 7'he Transcripts were full of errour and incurable 
defects. 1725 Berkeley Propos. Suppl. Ch. Plant. Wks. Ill, 
226 Ignorance is not so incurable as error. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. ling. XX. IV. 386 The faults of James’shead and heart 
were incurable. Jeffehies WildLjfe in S. Co.x.so^ 
Wasps are incurable drunkards. • 

B. sb, A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usually in pi, 

x6<2 Howell tr. Girafi's Rez>. A^aples ii. 131 They burnt 
the ftlonastery of Santa Marla, together with the Hospital 
of the Incurables, a 1745 Swift ( 1.), If idiots and lunaticks 
cannot be found, incurables maybe taken into the hospital. 
1766 Chesterf. Lett, x Aug. (1774) IV. 245 To withdraw in 
the fulness of his powers .. from the House of Commons .. 
'and to go into that Hospital of Incurables, the House of 
Lords. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v, Southwar-k, This 
hospital ., IS said to be for incurables, i.e. for such as are 
turned out of other hospitals for any ailments that are in- 
curable (except lunacy). x8i6 Southey in Q. Rev. XIV. 353 
To leave a country which, like a lunatic hospital, contained 
only fools and incurables. 

Incurableness (inkiuo-rab’lnfe).- [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being incurable. 

x6t2-is Bp. Hall Contempt.^ N. T. iv. vii, The. .incurable- 
nesse of her diNease both sent her to seek Christ, and moved 
Christ to her cure. *807 Med. yrnl, XVII. 362 The Incur- 
ableness of the complaint, 18x7 Bentham Plan Pari. Ref 
Introd. 19^ The incurableness of the di.sorder, and the con- 
sequently incurable corruptness of Honourable House. 
Incurably (inkirie'rabli), adv, [f, as prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an incurable manner or condition ; to an 
incurable degree. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 322/1 Some other whose 
body is so incurablye corrupted, that they shall waiter and 
toiler. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases C'ottsc, vi. (R.), If any man 
shall fraudulently .sell an horse, which he knows secretly 
and incurably dlsea.sed, to another for sound. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ff Mus. xii. 212 The French Language is .. void of 
Harmony and Variety, and incurably discordant 2847-8 

H. Miller First Impr. t. (2857) 4 Of all great los.se.s and 
•misfortunes, his [the hero’s] master achievement— the taking 
of a nation— is the greatest and most incurably calamitous. 
-2856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1. 285 Incurably given as they were 
to fighting in the best ordered times. 

+ incurie. Obs. rare. [a. F. incurie (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. iitcuria carelessness, f. in- (In- 3) + cura 
care.] Carelessness. 

c 2540 tr. Pol.^ Perg, Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 301 There 
varienge bothe in places and menns names . . I thought good 
to advertise .. that their incurie may not be a blemishe to 
our historic. 2623 Cockeram, Incurie^ carelesnesse. 

Incuriosity (inkiuorip'slii). [f. Incurious : 
cf. Curiosity, F. incuriositi,'] The quality dr fact 
of being incurious, or without curiosity. 

1. The quality of being subjectively incurious; 
.want or absence of care ; want of curiosity or in- 
terest in things. 

2603 Florio Montaigne in. xili. {1632) 605 How soft, how 
•gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance and incuriosity 
to rest a well composed head upon. 2659 H. L’Estrange 
Alliance Dh\ OJf. 25 Lest by chance, cither through 
ignorance or Incuriosity, heterodox and unsound tenets be 
vented. 2752 Warburton Serm. Wks. x8ix IX. i. z But his 
[Pilale’s] incuriosity or indifference, when Truth was offered 
to be laid before him as a private man,.. shews him in alight 
much Jess excusable. 2821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old fy 
Schoolm.y I alone should stand unterrlfied, from sheer in- 
curiosity and want of observation. 2857 Buckle Civilh. 

I. vii. 398 Books . . from the general .incuriosity of the people 
found but few readers. 

+ 2. The quality of being objectively incurious, or 
not carefully composed ; homeliness, inelegance. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 38 God hcareih not 
Prayers, for the Rhetorick, and handsome Cadencies, and 
neainesse of Expression, but will bear .. with some In- 
curiosity of words. 

f b. quasi-concr. An inelegant or careless trait, 
2651 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Vear 1. xv. 195 1 hinking all 
things Dccomc a good man; even his gestures and little in- 
curiosities. , T • - 

Incurious (inkiua'rias), a. , [ad. L. incurtds-us 
careless, unconcerned, negligent, not done wilh 
care, fi in- (In- 3) +curiMus careful. Curious; cf. 
F. incurieux. In sense 7, app. f. In- 3 + Curious,] 

I. Subjectively. 

1. Without care or concern : a. Not bestowing 
care; careless, negligent, heedless, b. Prec from 



INCUBIOTJSLY, 


care or apprehension; not anxious, nntronbled. 
arch. (Constr. of^ 

X570 Levins 226/6 Incuriouse, mewr/tjXKj. 

Fotherbv Atluom, (1622) 270 Can we think that theProvi- 
dence .. should bc so supinely incurious as to slight and 
neglect the falling of Kingdoms? 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib, 
Proph, Ep Ded. 15 It would be hard to say that such 
Physiiians are incurious of their Patients, 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb, vil. § S31 In his Cloaths and Habit,., he was not 
now only incurious, but too negligent. . 1670 AIaynwaring 
Vita Sana xv. 132 In a threefold manner the Soul .. is in* 
curious of the wellfare of the Body. 173^ L. Clarke Hist. 

(1740) II. Gosp. vt. 157 But they, incurious of those' 
hell torments J udas felt. x86r Lytton & F ane Tannhduser 
92 He wander'd forth, incurious of the way. 

2. Not desirous of obtaining knowledge, informa- 
tion,' or news; uninquisitive, uninquiring, indif- 
ferent ; devoid of curiosity. 

x6i3>j8 Daniel CoiL Hist. £n^, (1626) 2 So incurious 
were they of further knowledg then what concerned their 
trade, a 16x4 Donne Biaflai'ctros ’205 Papias the Disciple 
of Saint John, whose times cannot be thought ignorant or 
incurious of Judas' History. 177^ J. Bryant Alyihot. I. 
155 The^e surely Was never a nation so incurious and in- 
different about truth. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Set'tn. 
(1837) III. xii. 188, I am speaking of thoseof us who have 
learned to reflect, .. not of the incurious or. illiterate. 1842 
Lytton Zanoni 29 Not with the absent brow and incurious 
air of students. J883 Century Mag. XXV, 692/1 Cecil 
was. .incurious about the . . lives and character of her two' 
comrades, 

-3. Not careful in observation ; heedless, inatten- 
tive, careless. 

1691 Ray Creation 1, (1692) 45 Exposed to the Eyes and 
notice of the more careless and incurious Observer, 1713 
Derham Phys.^TJuiol. (1740) II. 15 iio/e, By an incurious 
view, it rather regrateth, than pleaseth the eye. 176a B. 
Stillingfl, tr. Sv>ed. Hai. Hist, in Mise. Tr. 359 note, It is 
a notion which prevails commonly that cows eat the crow- 
foot.. This shews how very incurious the country people 
are in relation to things they are every day conversant with. 
281a J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 223 Resembles the 
latter, in the bark and leaf so much, that an incurious eye 
might be deceived. 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incaruniiott 
V. (1852) 99 He discerns the full meaning of what had at 
iirst fallen idly on his incurious ear. 

+ 4 . Not minute or careful in estimating ; not 
precise or fastidious ; not particular ; uncritical ; 
undiscriminating. Obs. 

1645 Bp, Wkll Remedy Diseonients xx6The meek spirit 
is incurious ; and . . takes his load from God (as the Camel 
from his Master) upon his knees. x6<f8 Herrick HesPer., 
lVa/;e, Players .. Base in action as in clothes; Yet with 
Strutts they will please The incunous villages. xjzS Vancr. 
& CiB, Prov. Husb. EpiL, The greatest Blessing Heav'n 
e'er sent, Is in a Spouse, Incurious and Content. X749 
Pcxuer Pros. Humhers s Many modem Writers ,« are so 
very incurious in this Point, that provided there be Grammar 
and Thought they seem concerned for nothing else. 

II. Objectively. 

+ 6. Not carefully or exquisitely prepared, made, 
composed, or done ; plain, homely, coarse, 

1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit, Voxiv, Leve Christ §10 Canst 
TIiou, O blessed Saviour, be so taken with the incurious 
and homely features of thy faithful ones? Ibid.y Sigiit 
Raven (1851) 74 No doubt, Elijah's stomach was often up 
before that his incurious diet came. x6x5 T. Adams Black 
Devil 47 It [the house) is not sluttish, for it is swept ; it is 
not incurious, for it is garnished. X69X tr. Rmtlianne's 
Frauds Rom. Moiiks 114 The Angel-Limner must have 
been but a Blockhead and Bungler at his Art, to draw such 
rude and incurious Stroaks. x8*4 Dibdin Libr, Comp. 535 
This solid piece of not incurious Sculpture, 
f 6, Not elaborate, or abstruse ; simple. Obs. 
x66^ Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 2x They establish no 
doctrine, neither curious nor incurious. 

7. Unworthy of careful notice, not remarkable, 
uninteresting, deficient in interest ; not curious. 
(Esp. in negative forms of expression.) 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 71 The Manner of the Process is 
not incurious. 1776 Twiss Tour Irtl. 71 The ascriptions 
. .have never been published, and are not incurious. 2824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 589 The author of several very rare and 
not incurious pieces of poetry. 

Incuriously (inkiu»'riasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY In an incurious manner ; carelessly; with- 
out care, concern, or close attention. 

X603 'Fi.o^\o Montaigne x\\. xWx, These .. whoso slackly 
and incuriously receive their good fortune. x6S4 H. 
L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 56 Subize.. surprised the Isle of 
Rhe, then incuriously guarded. Bolingbroke On 

Parties xix. (T.), In such an age. .public accounts [will bej 
rarely or incuriously inspected. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy .V 
Greece (1898) I. i. x8 You take it for a stone cross. .and you 
pass it by incuriously. 

Incuriousness (inkiu.-riasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being incurions ; =In- 
OBRIOSITY 1. 

z6xo Bp. Hall Apol. Brownisls § 6 Maruell at this silent 
and sociable incuriousnesse. 1649 Jer.TaylorG^ Exemp. 
111 . XV. 83 Jesus found his apoitles asleep, gently chiding 
their incuriousnes>e. 1751 Chesterf. Lett. (179*) H.L 
cclxvii. 222 How many are there . . who, from laziness, in- 
attention, and incuriousness, will not so much as ask for it. 
X877 K. F. Burton in Athenxinn 3 Nov. 569/1 Signor 
RomoloGessi.. neglected, with true unscientific incurious- 
ness, to land at the southernmost extremity. 

Incurl, variant of Encurl v. 
i'IncuTmeut. Ohs. rare. [f. Incur + -mekt.] 
The action of incurring. 

^ X647 M. Hudson Div. R'ight Govt. 11. iv. 90 The voluntary 
incurment of a more criminous guilt. Ibid. x. 159 The in- 
curment of the guilt ofdamn.ntion. 
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Incuri^able (ink5*rab*l),a. [f. Incur + -ABLE,] 
Liable to be inenrred. 

L. Hunt in Examiner xi May 290/x Hardships in- 
Currable from a dispute between this country and America. 

Incurrage, obs. form of Encourage. 
Incurrence (inkoTens). [f. Ixcubre>’t : see 
-ENCE.] The action or fact of incurring; a. The 
entrance of sensations or impressions, b. The 
running'into liabilities. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Jl'ks. (1837-9) 4®* (I^-I No more ., 

than we can open our eyes at noon-day without an incurrence 
and_ admission of an outward light. *659 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. XI. (1701) 465/2 Cogitation is made;by incurrence of 
Images. X83X Mrs. Gore in Fraser's Mag. IV. 14 Further 
expenditure ^forced upon her incurrence. xSpa Current 
Hist. (Detroit) Dec. 226/1 A barrier against the incurrence 
of new or altered foreign complications, 
lucurreut (ink» rent), a. [ad. L. inairrent- 
enii pres, pple. of incurr^re to run in : see Incur 
and -ENT,] Running in; penetrating into tLe in- 
terior ; f falling within (a period). 

*563-87 Foxc A. ^ M. (1684) 824/1 Seeing we have com- 
prehended ..the most principal matters in his time incurrent. 
i8s_x-6 Woodward Mollusca 139 Amputlaria globosa, .. 
Animal with a long incurrent syphon, formed by the left 
neck-bppet. 1884 Stud. Biol. Lab. yohns JII. 39 

Running down the middle of the triangular plate is the 
centra! siring of tissue, the rachts, and at its end the in- 
current blood-vessel. 

f IncUTSant, Obs.rare~-^. [ad. L. 
sant-em, pres. pple. oi incursarCf freq. of incurrere 
to run in.] (?) Running into each other, meeting. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 401* The stone Amianius, 
which consists of many incursant Lines. 

flncursa'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. :‘m- 
ctirsdlion-entj n. of action f. incitrsd-re ; see prec.] 
= Incursion. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul m. x. (1662) xS6 Taking 
away this Panick fear of the incursations and molestations 
of these A£real Inhabitants. 

't Incurse. Obs. rare. [ad. L. itteurs-us, f. ppl, 
stem of incurrh-e to Incur : cf. Incourse.] 

1. » Incursion 2 . 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VlII^ c. 12 The same Scottes. .make 
diners and sundry incurses, inuasions .. and depopulations 
in this his realme. XS97 Sc. Acts yas. VI (x8i6) JV. 163/2 
The samyn landis and lies wllbe in perrell and hazard of 
Incurss of the hieland and brokin men. 1642 R. Carpenter 
Experience n. xi. 2x9 Every sally or incurse of Temptation. 

2. The running of anything into another, so as to 
join or fall into it. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man r. 15 Through which hole, a 
braunch of the vIIJ conjugation taketh direct incurse into 
these Muscles. 

Incursion (inkp-ajan). Also<>inotirtion,in* 
courcion, encuraion. [ad, L. incur sidU'eviy n, 
of action f. inettrrere to Incur ; cf. F. incursion 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-D.arm.),] 

1, The action of running in or of running against. I 

16x5 Crooke Bodg o/AIan 174 As the winde it passelh 

and repasseth at hvs pleasure, vnseene, but not vnfelt ; for 
the force and incursion thereof is not without a kinde of , 
violence. 1678 Cudworth fwfr//. .St's/, i. v, 761 The Demo- ' 
criticks and Epicureans did .. suppose, all humane Cogita* 
lions to be Caused .. by the Incursion of Corporeal Atoms 
upon the Thinker. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 103 p 8 The 
inevitable incursion of new images. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX, 133/2 The cargo was damaged by the incursion of 
sea-water through a hole in a pipe. 

2. A hostile inroad or invasion; esp. one of sud- 
den and hasty character; a sudden attack. 

143S-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 363 That other is expownede 
to the incursion of deuelles. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxiii. 

61 And the Saxons, .shuld defende the lande from Incursion 
of all Enemyes. xsss W. Watreman Fardle Facious Pref. 

8 To auoied the inuasion of beastes, and menne of straunge 
borders . . with commune aide to withstande suche cncursions. 
IS9X Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 158 He had continuall 
warrs with the Crimme Tartor, who did sore anoye him . . 
with (heir yearly incourcions. 1671 Milton P . R. in. 301 
Against the Sc>'thian, whose incursions wild Haue wasted 
Sogdiana. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. (i86g) I. i. 20 Their in- 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised. 1B28 
Scorr F. M. Perth xiv. There bad been repeated incursions 
of the Highlanders into the vcr>' town of Perth. 1885 J. 
MarTINEau Types Eth. Th. II. 24 llie consequences 
become., terrible like an incursion of wild beasts, 
b. transf. andj^. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvilt. 296 It least of all 
suffers the Incursion of grosser Passions. x66o Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. i. v. 103 We give too much way to* the 
dpily incursions of the smaller irregularities of our lives. 
1700 Drvden Ceyx 4* Alcyone 471 To the neighbouring 
mole she strode, Rais'd there to break th' incursions of the 
flood. 1794 Paley EvuL ii. vi. (1817) 135 The sudden and 
critical incursion of the disease, i860 Tyndall Glac. \. iv, 34 
An embankment . . to defend the land from the incursions of 
the river. 

+ C. Sins of daily incursion : the small sins 
■which make daily inroads upon a holy life. Cf. 
quot. 1660 in b. Obs, 

a 165s Vines Lords Sufp. {X677I 236 Quotidian sins of 
daily incursion. X709 Brit, Apollo II. No. 67. x/i Lesser 
M iscarriages , . stifd by the Casuists, Sins of Daily Incur- 
sion are Inseparable to Frail Mortality. X737 Waterland 
Eucharist 558 Sins of daily Incursion, such as are ordinarily 
consi>teni with a proTiiling Love of God, and I-ove of our 
Neighbour, 

t y. The action of incurring (blame or liability). 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ Cod xv. xv. (1620) 521 1 


Who dare affirme how many they were, without incursion 
of rashnes? 

■ lucuTsionist. [f. Incursion + -ist, after ex- 
cursfonisl.J One who makes an incursion or inroad ; 
an invader. (Htwiorous.) 

■ 1883 Blackio. Mag. July iii To be hunted from post to 
pillar in one's own house by .surging floods of independent 
incursionists.^ . 1892 Illustr, Lend. News 17 Sept. 374/1 
These incurslonisls will leave some of their cash to fructify 
in British pockets. 1898 W. P. Garrison Ncvj Gulliver 33 
The building .. contained .. along with skeletons of the 
monkey incurslonisls, others of the Yahoos. 

Incorsive (inkt^usiv), a. [f. L. incurs-y ppl. 
stem of ittcurrere to run in -t- -IVE.] Given to 
making incursions ; aggressive, invasive. 

1592 R. D, HyPnerotomachia 66 Shee is malignant, fro- 
warde, disdaincfull, with unstable incursjwe pa.s.>,ions. 1771 
GoLDssf. Hist. Eng. IV. 61 The forces he had to comoat 
were incursive, barbarous, and shyi a X774 — Surv. Exp, 
Philos. (1776) JI. 331 All the parts oppose their united 
repelling power, to meet the incursive rays. 1880 Time II. 
159 In the good old times of feud and petty incursive 
warfare. 

Incurtain, -teyn, obs. var. of Encurtain v , 
Incnrvate (inkiS-Jv/t), ppl. a. [ad. L. incur- 
vdt-usy pa. pple. of incnrvdre to Incurve.] s=In- 
CURVED. 


1647 H. More Song 0 / Soul 11. App. xc, Their fcomeis’J 
widend beards this aire so broad doth strow Incurvate. 
*7.. Hue 4- Cry Dr. S—/t in Somers Tracts I. 390 How 
does Man (a tender Twig) grow stubborn, incurvate, de- 
formed. 1776-88 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 2S0 The 
trunk or stem. .Direction, ./wer/n/a/wr, incurvate, bending 
inwards. 1646 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Large ..spreading 
ramose, incurvate. 

Incurvate (ink£; jvtf«t, i-n-), v. [f. L. inctirvdt-y 
ppl. stem of incurvdre to Incurve, App. first in 
pa. pple., f. as prec. -h -ED.] 

1. trans. To bring into a curved shape ; to bend 
from a straight line or form ; to curve, to crook ; 
now, spcc.^ to bend or curve inwards. 

^ 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 34 Obliquely stretching and 
incurvated. 1613 Cockeram Eng. Diet. 11, To AW, Incur, 
uaic, Incline. 1650 Bulwer Anthrepomet. 190 By their 
constant and foolish Fasciation . . the Bones may be in- 
curvaied. 1714 Derham Astro-Theol. 1. ii. note, A Micro- 
meter., which would incurvate the rays one way. 1822- 
34 Goods Study Pled. (ed. 4) HI, 438 The muscles .ire 
thrown into a rigid and permanent spasm, not incurvating 
the body as in . . tetanus. 

Jig. x^3 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med, 1. | 42 Age doth 
not recline, but incurvate our natures. 1691 £. Taylor 
Behmen's Theos. Phil. Decorateth or incurvateth his 
Mind towards Good or Evil. 

+ 2. intr. To take or have a curved form; to 
curve, to bend or bow. Obs. 

36^7 Lilly Chr, Astrol. xvi. 99 The Body., not ver>' 
straight, but incurvating somewhat with the Head, a 1^7 
Aubrey Lives, Denham (x8j8) 1 . 220 He was of the tallest, 
but a little incurvetting at ht$ shoulders. 

Incurvated (ink£**ivf*ted), ppl. a. [f. prec* 

+ -ED I.] Bent into, or having, a curved form ; 
curved, crooked ; spec, curved inwards. 

1665 Manley Crotius' Loxo C. IVarres 310 Fortified with 
a strong incurvated Rampire. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 
4 * Sc. 370 A long incurvated Glass-tube. ^ 3776 Cavallo in 
Phil. Trans. LaVJ. 408 The cord of the incurvated siring, 
3822-34 Good’s Study Pled. (ed. 4) I. 72 In extreme debility 
and emaciation, with stiff incurvated limbs. 

Incurvation (iakwvc'*j‘on). [ad. h. incurvd- 
tidn-em, n. of action from incurvdre to Incurve.] 

1. The action or process of bringing into or as- 
suming a curved form; curving, bending ; with pi. 
an instance of this. 

1608 Hieron Defence lit. 156 All incurvation and bowing 
of the body unto Images. x6x2-x5 Bp. Hall Contempt., 
O, T. XXL V, That so stiffens the knees of Mordecai that 
death is more easie to him then their incurvation. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theot. v. ii. 326 Firmly braced with Muscles 
and Tendons, for easy incurvations of the Body. x83t 
Brevvster Nnvton (1855) I. vii. 152 The incurvation or 
bending of a ray of light, incident on such a surface. 

t b. spec. Bowing in reverence or worship. Obs. 
2607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. v. 7 Must incuiwation 
towards the East be still continued? x6^ H. More Alyst. 
Iniq. L xi. 36 Thou shalt not doe the service of Incurvation, 
nor any other Religious service to them. 1702 C. Mather 
Pta^n, Chr. iv. ii. (1852) 48 It is a peice of cabalisiical 
magic to make an incurvation at the sound of this name. 

2. The condition of being bent ; curved formation, 
curvature ; an instance of this, a curve or bend. 


1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. Ixxxv, H ow can the suns 
niys that be transmisse Through these loose knots in Comets, 
well expresse Their beards or curld tayls utmost incurva- 
tion? x^ Potter Antiq. Greece ni. Iv. (1715) 4 * ^I'bc 
Incurvation of the Scythian Bow, which .. utis so great as 
to form a Half-Sloon. 1797 Monthly Plaf. III. 222 
incurvation of the spine. X802-3 tr. Pallas's Trax'. (sSts) 
I. 179 Extending nearly in a straight line . . without follow- 
ing the incun'ations. 1885 GooDf>Lr. Phys. Bot. 340 

The incurvation [of the leaf] lasts for only ^ ^ay or i» o. 

fig. x6^ Fuller Alixt Contempt. (iS4i'J^.Some will say 
that the weight of heavy taxes have caused this crookedness 
.. Our mutual malice and animosities .. have cau>ed this 
incurvation. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 11. iTznote, Ihe 
incurvations of practicc arc then the most notorious, when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule- ^ ^ r » • - 

3 . A cun-ing inwards, or the condition of being 
curved inwards. 

1822-34 Goods Study Pled, (ed.4) JL sS It [whitlow] is 
also ocasioned by an jncursation of the n.iils. 3866 A. 
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INDARE. 


UrCUEVATUHE. 


Fust Pfific. iifcd. (iSSo) 202 Bulbous enlargement of the 
ends of the fingers, with incur\'ation of the nails, forming 
what are called clubbed fingers. 1875 Darwin Jnsectiv, 
PI. xvi, 372 There was decided incurvation. 

Incurvaimre (inkfi jvatiui). rare. [f. L. in- 
atrvdi-j ppl. stem of iitcttrvdre to Incubve : cf. L. 
airvatura curvature, and see -URE.] A carving 
inwards ; an inward curvature or bend. 

1809 Kendall Trav. I. it. 8 Its actual sea*board is rendered 
much more considerable, by the incur^’atures of small baj's 
and inlets. o Aug. 359/1 The greater incurva- 

ture of the wind in rear than in front of hurricanes in the 
Southern Indian Ocean. 

Incurve l^inksuv), v. [ad. L. incttrvd^re to 
bend in, bow, crook, cun'e, f. in- (In- -) + curvare 
to crook, bend, Curve, ciirvus crooked, bent.] 

1 . irans. To bend into a curved form, to curve 
( = Incurvate V. i) ; in mod. use, To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 

x6xo Holland Cattuien’s Brit. i. 651 The Sea now retjT-' 
ing South-ward : and with a mighty Compasse and sundry 
baies incurving the shores. x66o J. Lloyd Prbn. £/>isc, 51 
Come . . to the Cup of his blood, not entending thy hands, 
but incurx'ing them. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 426 Yon 
hollow Trunk, That with its hoary Head incurv’d salutes 
The passing Wave. x866 Sequences ff Hymns 146 

The mountains, incurving themselves round the City. x88o 
in Nature XXI. 357 The steel having been violently rent 
and incun'ed. 

2 . intr. To take or have a curved form ; to curve 
or bend inwards, 

1704 Grew Museum (L.), Towards its extremity the spine 
protrudes, and afterwards incurves. 1848 Clough Amours 
de Poya^ in. 301 Those fair open fields that incurve to 
thy beautiful hollow. 

Hence IncuTving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
i85s IntelL Observ. No. 47. 339 The spiral incurving of 
the wind. x88o Warren Book-plates iv. 31 The incurving 
of the shell-work. 1884 Science 42 To find the direction 
of the storm-centre, we must know the incur\dng angle of 
the wind’s spiral. 

Incurved (inkouvd), ppL a. [f. prec. + -EDi. 
Taken as representing L, incnrvus bent, crooked.] 
Bent into or having a curved form; curved, 
crooked; in mod. use, Curved or bent inwards, 
having an inward curvature. (Now chiefly in ZooL 
and Boti) 

X623 CocKERASt, Tncuruedj bowed. 1763 Wolfe in Phil. 
Trtxus. HV, 95 They have all sharp black incurved claws. 
x8x6 W, Smith Strata Ident, 22 This thick Strata contains 
large incurved oysters. 1826 Kirby & Sf. Entomot. IIL 
xxxi. 253 The head projects into a long incurved obtuse 
horh. x8s* Dana Crust, i. 252 The spiniform teeth., a 
little incurved. 1879 Lubbock Lect.y 5 In the genus 
Fingiiicula..the leaves are concave with incurved margins. 
1880 Daily Netvs 3 Nov. 3/8 The incurved varieties [of 
chrysanthemums] fiom China. 1895 Ibid, 4 Nov. 3/3 The 
cla.sses for cut flowers comprised Japanese, incurved, re- 
flexed, anemone, and pompon anemone varieties. 

Incurvetting : see Incurvate v. 2, quot. 1697. 
t IncuTvity. Obs. [f. L. ineurv-ics bent, 
crooked + -iTr: cf.L.rrw'Z/rVj^ crookedness, Curv- 
ITT.] The quality of being incurved ; inward cur- 
vature. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. it. 235 Men best ex- 
pressed their velocity by incurvity, and under some figure 
of a bowe. 1668-9 — IPks. (1848) HL 5x2 The little incur- 
viiie at the upper end of the upper bill, and small recurvilie 
of the lower. 

li Incus (i’gk^s). Anat. and Zool. [L. inalSy 
incud-em anvil, f. incud-efe\ see Incuse z/. 2 ] 

1 . The middle one of the three small bones of the 
ear {mallensj inctts, and stapes), to which the sono- 
rous vibrations are conveyed from the malleus or 
‘hammer’: = Anvil 3b. 

x 659 Holder Speech 162 The Malleus lies along 

fixed to the Tympanum ; and on the other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglymoid joynt. 1787 Hunter 
in Phil, Trans. LXXVII. 434 The incus is attached by a 
small process to the tympanum, and is suspended between 
the malleus and stapes. 1856 Todd & Phys.Anat. 

1 1. 70 The incus is shaped not unlike a molar tooth. 

2 . A part of the ‘ trophi ' or mouth-apparatus in 
Rotifera, upon which the two mallei work. 

1877 Hvxlzy Aftat. Inv. Anitn. iv. i83 The contraction 
of the muscular masses, to which the mallei are attached, 
causes the free ends of the latter to work backwards and 
forwards upon the incus. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 633 The mouth [in Rotifera] leads into an 
oesophagus, followed . . usually directly by a muscular 
ph.arynx or mastax contaminz the chitinous jaw-apparatus 
or ‘trophi]. These consist of two hammer-Hke bodies, the 
m.allei, which work against an incus or anvil . . The incus 
[consists] of two pieces, rami, borne upon a single piece, the 
fulcrum. 

Incuse (inki/I-z), a. and ib. [ad. L. incus-us, 
pa. pplc. of xV/r/If/tViT: see Incuse r .2 The sb. use 
corresponds to F. incuse (1692 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 
II. adj. Hammered or stamped -in: said of a 
figure or impression upon a coin or the like. 

xBx8 T\. P. Knight Symbolic Lanr. (1876) 64 In the 
centre of an incu«c square. 1825-7 Hone Ever^'-day Bk. 
II. 497 ‘t he carving is incuse. 1879 Lubbock in i^th Cmt. 
VI. 70s On the one side is an incuse square or punch mark. 
1886 Athenxxint 27 Mar. 426/3 Mr. T. Jones communicated 
a p.aper on the rare didrachm with the oul on the obverse 
and incuse square diagonally divided on the reverse. 

B. A figure stamped in; an impression in 
intaglio upon a coin, etc. 


xBx8 R. P. YisxfXWT Symbolic Lang. (1876) 63 Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of 
something put under the coin to make it receive the stroke 
of the die more steadily. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Pton.W. 
508 The incuse is visible on the back, and this is occasionally 
a great help when a particular rune has been injured on 
the front, for we can thus trace it more or less sharply on 
the other side, so leaflike is the metal. X879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 7 The head of Proserpine in an incuse sur- 
rounded by dolphins. 

t Incuse, vX Obs. rare''\ [ad. L. incttsdre 
to accuse, find fault with, f. in- (In- 2 ) + causa 
occasion, Cause, causdrj to take occasion of, 
plead, debate : efi Accuse v.J To accuse. So 
•f in’eusation, accusation. 

1570 Levins Manip. ips '5 To incuse, incusare. 1623 
CocKERA^T, Ineusation, bfamlng. x6s8 Phillip.s, Incusa- 
lion, a blaming or accusing. . 

Incuse (inki«*2), [f. L. incus-, ppl. stem 

of inciid-^e to forge with the hammer, work on 
the anvil^(x‘K« 7 x).] trans. To impress by stamp- 
ing; to mark with an impressed figure. Chiefly 
in pa. pple, (or ppl. adj.) Incu'sed. 

X864 in Webster. 1876 Humphreys Coin-CoU. Man. iv, 
37 The reverse is inaised with the impress of an amphora. 
1879 H. Phillips Addit. Notes Coins 12 There are specimens 
of Sybaris and Metapentum, in Magna Grecia, known as 
the incused coinage. 

tincuss, z'. Obs, Also 6 Sc. incus, [f. L. 
incuss-, ppl. stem of incitiere to strike into, strike 
upon, Incute, f. in- (In- 2 ) + guat^e to shake, 
strike, dash. Cf. Concuss, Discuss.] irans. To 
strike in, impress; to strike (tenor, etc.) into the 
mind ; to inspire a person with (some feeling). 

1527 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 280 Whereby no litle ter- 
rour and feare shan>e incus^^ed unto thEmperialles. 1533 
Bellenden /./r»y88(Jam.) That he micht incus be his deith 
the saniin terroure to the Latinis. 16x3 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. II I’he first events are those which incussed a daunt- 
ingnesse or daring. 

t Iucu*SSiou. Obs. rare. Also 7 erron. in- 
cusion. [ad. L. imussion-em, n. of action from 
incutere : see Incuss vI\ A striking or dashing 
against something ; collision, impact. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man The better to resist outward 
iniuriesand violent incusions of the ayre. 1658 Phillips, 
Ineussion, a violent shaking, or dashing against any thing, 
[In ed. 1706 marked 

Incut (i nk»t), ppl. a. [f. In adv. ii b + CuT 
ppl. a.] Set in by or as if by cutting ; spec, in 
Printing, insertedin a space left in the outside of the 
text instead of in the margin ; also called cut-in, 

x888 Jacobi Printers* Vocab,, Incut notes, side-notes 
which are let into the text, instead of being in the margin. 

tlncU’te, * 11 - Obs, [ad. L. incut-ire to strike 
into : see Incuss z^.] trans. To strike in : « Incuss. 

1^2 Becon Christm. Bang, in Early IVks. [Parker Soc.) 
63 This doth incute and beat into our hearts the fear of God. 
7- Point. Lent ibid, xoi Secondly, it incuteth and beateth 
into our hearts a shamefacedness, whereby we are so 
ashamed of our faults. 

I’ncu:ttiug, vbl, sb, rare, [See In adv. C. 3.] 
A cutting in, or the opening made thereby; incision. 

1598 Florio, Incisione, an incision, an incutting, a gash 
[etc.], x6ix Cotcr., Taillf dl espargJie, .. the meutting 
being filled with enamcll,and the work set out, or appearing 
among it, in gold &C. 

Incypyent, obs. (erron.) form of Insipient. 

Incyse, obs. form of Incise. 

Incysted, obs. form of Enctsted. So * 1 * In- 
cystated in same sense (cf, Encystation). 

1728 Rutty in Phil, Trans. XXXV. 565 This 'Tumour 
proved a Congeries of incystated Abccsses ,, of dififerent 
Sizes. X738 A. Stuart Ibid. XL. 328 Small incysted pulia- 
ccous and cretaceous Tumours, 1791 Home Ibid. LXXXI. 
97 All preceded by the same kind of incysted tumours. 

Ind(ind). Forms: 3-6 Tnde, (4 Yngde), 4-9 
Inde, 5 Tende, Ynd, 7- Ind. [a. F, L. 
Btdia (cf, Afric, Greece ) : see India.] 

1 . An earlier name of the country now called 
India; sometimes applied to Asia or the East. 
Now archaic and poetic. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 342 Deorewurffe ouer alle gold hordes, and 
ouer alle ximstones ofynde. X3.. K.Alis.^s,} In -the londe 
of Ynde thou mighth fere Nyne thousynde folk of selcouth 
inanerc. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1x43 And sklendre 
wyues, fieble as in bataille, Beth egre as is a tygre yond in 
Ynde. xsx9 Interl. Foitr Elem., This sayde north p.Trte is 
callyd Europ.i And this south parte callyd affrica Tliis eest 
parte is callyd ynde But this newe landes founde lately 
Ben callyd amenca. 1535 Coverdale i Macc. vi. 37 Eucry 
Elephante was couered with a slronge tower of wod . . & 
within it was a man of Inde to rule the faecst. xSax Quarles 
Div, Poems, Esther 1, Whose Kingdome \vas to East, and 
West confin’d, And streicht from Ethiopia unto Ind. iBix 
Byron Sardan. i. ii. 151 Who conquer’d this same golden 
realm of Ind. 1823 — Juan xii. ix. From Ceylon, Inde, 
or far Cathay. xSyx R. Ellis Catullus xL 2 Whether your 
Catullus attain to farthest Ind. 
fb. //. tCf. Indies.) Obs, 

0x400 Three Kings Cologne 40 per be iij. Indes of k® 
whychc pes iij, lordes were kynges; and all hes londes Si 
kyngdoms for he more partye be yies, 1558 W. Warde tr. 
Alexis' Sccr. i. xo8b (btanf.) Dowc or paste of Horace. . 
broughle laielyc outc of the Indes. 

c. With qualification = (East or West) Indies ; 
formerly also the less and the great Ind = Hindu- 
stan and the East Indies or the East generally. 


c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In best [= highest » 
L. superiorem\ ynde, or he fane, he went, & bar throw 
ferlys schan. <^1400 Mandev. TraiK Prol. Roxb.)3ThurgU 
. .Amazon, Inde ke lesse and k* mare, a grete party, e 1450 
Campeden Sidrae in Warlon Hist. Eng. Poetry (1S40) If. 
306 note. His londe lay be grete Inde, Bectorye hight hit as 
we fynde. 1600 Shaks. 4 . V. L. iii. ii. 93 From the east to 
westerne Inde No iewel is like Rosalinde. 
t 2 . //. Indians, natives of India. Obs, 
exsSo Wvclif Sel. JCks, III. 341 Jewis and Sarasynes, 
Grekisand Yngdls. 1398TBE' \s\Bnr/h. de T. R. xviii.xli, 
(MS. Bodl.), 'Ihe Elephaunte hatte Eleplias but ke Indes 
[149s Yndes] elepib hym Barro. c 1400 ir. Secreia Secret., 
Gov, Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 67 Of whom of philo'ophers kc 
bigynynge of Philosophyehadden Indes, Grecys, Percysand 
latyns. JSz 6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 37 What sholde 
be the ende of the warre..bytwene hym and the yndes. 
fS. The Inuian language. Obs. rare. 
m4oo-so Alexander 5012 Scho begynes all in grew & 
endis in ynde. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxviii. 217 b, Inde stones vpon 
their golden tresses. 1433 — St. Edmund i. 873 Of gold and 
stonys ynde. 1856 Mrs, Browning Aur. Leigh \\ Poems 
i8go VI. 189 An Jnd-born man. 

Xnd, indigo : see Inde. 

Ind-, them. \ see Indi-, Indo-. 

-ind, -inde, obs. ME. ending of pres. pple. : see 

-ING 

II Indaba (inda*ba). [Zulu in-daha subject, topic, 
matter, affair, business, doing, f. jiominal influx in- 
■^^i^mdaba {^\.izin-daba affairs, communications, 
news).] A communication or transaction of affairs, 
a conference or consultation between or with South 
African natives. 

1894 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 3/2 A message was therefore 
conveyed . . to the King, inviting Umtassa to come in to an 
indaba at UmtalJ. X896 IVestm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 5/1 1'hey will 
then attack Gimgem’s kraal, where the chief Ulimo is hold- 
ing an indaba, or consultation, 1896 Daily Ntivs 31 Aug. 
3/1 'The Indunas, after the final indaba^ returned to the hills 
with the prolessed intention of consulting their brethren. 

+ Indagaxious, a. Obs. rare, [f. stem of L. 
inddgd-re ^see next) + -acious.] Given to search 
or investigation. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogu. 270 The business requires that 
we be indagacious and exact in the least punct of the mea- 
sure theieoC 

Indagate (i’ndSsfi't), 7 Obs. 
ppl. stem of indagare to tr.ice out, seaicli into, 
investigate.] traits. To search into, investigate. 

1623 CocKERAM. Indagate, to search. 1633 J. Fosbroke 
SixServt, Ep. Ded., lo indigate and search out the drift 
and scope of the Spirit of God. 1677 Cary Chronol, 11. i. 1. 
.xiii. X26 How from them should we mdagate the time of his 
Expulsion? 1829 Landor ll^ks, (1846) I. 470/1 We talk of 
indagaiing, of investigating. 2867 aIuscravr Nooks Old 
France I.lx, 293 They indagate the history of a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Indagation (indag^sjsn). ? Obs. [ad. L, in- 
dagalioit'em, n, of action f. indagare \ see prre.; 
ci. It. indagaiione (Florio).] The action of search- 
ing or tracking out ; investigation. 

2589 Nashb Attat.' Absurd. The indagntion of the 
truth. 2590 Barrouck Metk, Pkysick 1x639] Prtf- x I he 
painfull indagation of the secrets of nature. 2664 Evelyn 
Sylva 95 See al.so with what accurateness the Society con- 
stantly proceeds in all their Indagations, and B^xpcrimcnts. 
2772 Nugent xx. Hist. Friar Gemoui 1 1. 341 Having mocUd 
our most diligent and exquisite indagation. 2839 Bailey 
Festns xvc. ^1848) 2CO By indagation of supremcat spheres 
Material and spirituaL 

i Xndagative, a. 7 Obs, [f. L. indogdt- (see 
Indagate) +-1VE.J Characterized by seaiching or 
investigating; in quot., inclined to seek. 

x6^ Jer. Taylor Episc. § 49 The Church might not be 
ambitious, or indagative of such imployment. 

Indagator (i’ndag^ksj). Now rare, [a, L. 
indagdtor, agent-n. from indagare to Indagate ; 
cf. obs, F. indagateur (Cotgr,).] A searcher, in- 
vestigator, inquirer. 

1620 Venner i ia Recta- iii. 62 Not sensible, but to the 
curious Indagator and Obseruer of things. 2653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbat. (16621 155 lo pretend to be more accurate 
Indagatora into matters of Religion. 2742 Young Nt. Th, 
V. 748 Awake, ye curious indagaiors 1 fynd Of knowing all, 
but what avails you known. 2849 jErFUFV Ar/. in Cock- 
burn Li/e II. ccvii, Unread.able for all but the indefatigable 
indagaiors of transcendental truth.s. 1884 A thenxum 9 Feb. 
287/3 Being too extensive and obairucted for a solitary non- 
resident indagator. 

Indagatory (i-ndagtf'tari), a. rare. [f. L. 
indagdi- (see Jndacatk) -r -ory.J Pertaining to 
or of the nature of investigation. 

2855 G. Musgrave Ramble Normandy 312 In clas.<ical 
studies, their [the Germans’] ind.agatorv’ research and 
laborious analysis have long since jilaced them in the first 
rank of Scholiasts. 2861 — By-Ronds 
i* Indag'a trix. Obs. rare. In 7 indig-. (Cf. 
quot. 1633 in Indagatk v.) [a. 1-. itidagdlrix, fern. 
oS. itiddmlorX A female searcher or invcstig.Ttor. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn, 269 The soul, the mdigatrix 
of all things. 

Indaign, variant of Indeiqn v. Obs. 

Indamage, -doinmago, obs. van End.wage. 
Indamniiio, obs. form of I.vdemnify. 

Indanger, -daunger, obs. van Endancek v. ^ 
IndaTGi S'- Obs. rare. Also 7 on-, [f. In-- 



INDAEEEir. 

( = En-) + Dabe » J trans. To inspire with daring ; 
to incite, provoke. 

1599 Lift: More in Wordsw. Eccl, Biog, (1B53) ^39 

Considering that if he should there in his owne presence, 
receaue any overthrowe, it would . . indare them to attempt 
the like or greater matters, x6ii Florio, Itiardire^ to en- 
dare, to enhardie, 

lnda*rken, variant of Endahken v. 

1628 Feltham Resolves it. xxU.74 As if the breath which 
the child lost, had disclouded his indarkned heart. 

Xndart (indSut), v. Also 6-7 en-. *■£. + 

Dabt S'.] irans. To dart in. 

1598 Skaks. Rom. ^ Jut. I. iii. 98 (andQo.) No more deepe 
will I endart later Qos, andFcs.\ ed, Theobald 
indart] mine eye,Then your consent giues strength to make 
[it] flie. 1882 H. Scott Holland Logic ff Life 263 
In the light of his indarted splendour. .evil reveals the full 
horror of its.. deformity. 

i"Illde, Ohs. Also 4 ind, 4-5 ynde. [a. F. 
inde^ K)^.ynde^ ad. L. '^indium^indictini^ lit. In- 
dian, as subst. indigo.] A blue dye obtained from 
India, now called Indigo ; the colour of this, or a 
fabric dyed with it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9920 pe toijjer heu neist for to find, Es 
al o bleu, men cals Ind [v. r. ynde]. c 1320 Cast. Love 
712 Se])]?en abouten )jat ojber heuj So is inde and eke bleu 
[orig. Si rest e ynde, e blui]. 14.. A nc. Cookery in Housek, 
Ord. (1790) 434 Colour hit wyth ynde. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. 
c. 9 § 3 Grounded.. with Woad and Ancle, alias blue Inde. 
1658 tsee Indebaudias below]. 

b. atlrib. or as adj. Blue, Inde cardei cf. 
Garde sb. 

1359-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees] II. 384 In duabus 
peciis de indekarde. 1360-61 /bid. 385 Et in vj vln. de 
incdecard. c 2400 Maondev. (Ro.xb.) vii, 25 His back es 
ynde colour. 1433 LyDG. St. Edvniud Proh 49 This other 
standard, feeld stable off colour ynde. 14.. Kec, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 58S/23 Jacinetinus^ ynde colour. 

Hence i* XndehaTidias (Inde Batuiias), indigo. 
1573 Art 0/ Limning ^ Indebaudias of it selfe maketh a 
darke and sad blacke.^ 1634 PeaCham Gentl. Exerc. i. 
xxiii. 80 Take Indebaudias and grinde it with the water of 
Litmose, if you will have it deepe, but if light, grinde it 
with fine Ceruse. 1658 Phillips, . a certain Mineral 
wherwith they use to paint or die of a blew colour, called 
also Indico. .. It is of two sorts, English Inde, and Inde 
Baunias. 

Indear, -ment, obs, var. Endear, -ment. 
Ihdeavour, obs. variant of Endeavour. 

+ Indebrlitate, a. Obs. rare- K [ad. med. 
Ij.indebUitdt-usx see In- 2 and Debilitate a.] 
Debilitated, enfeebled. 

1529 IVill of Prymar (Somerset Ho.), Indebilitate of 
body. 

So t Zndebi'Utated a. 

1696 W. CowpER in Phil. Trans. XIX. 302 Of these 
extravagant Pains she was much eased,.. but never the less 
continued much indebilitated. 
t Inde'bt, ppU a. Obs, rare. In 6 indett, en- 
debfc. [Short for Indebted; cf. Debt///, a.] 
Indebted. 

1504 Bury Jf^ills (Camden) ps All my good firendes 
souUys that I am bownd or indett to pray for. 1642 
Perkins' Prof. Bk. ii. § i8o. 79 If a man by his Obligation 
doth acknowledge himselfe to be endebt unto the Obligee. 

Inde*'bt,2'. Nowrcr^. [InferredfromlNOEBTED; 
perh. after F. endetUr {cndehter) in same sense.] 

1. trans. To bring under monetary obligation; 
to involve in debt. (In quots. r^.) 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 After he 
had inuebied himselfe in seven hundred and fiftie thousand 
crownes. 1603 Holland blor. 209 One indebteth 
himselfe for to build a sumptuous and stately house. 

2. To bring under an obligation of any kind. 

1603 Daniel Panegyr. Wks. (17x7) 340 Thy Fortune hath 

indebted thee to none, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 11. 
xxiv. (1640) 13 Bee they not benefits indebting us to God in 
many praises? 1672 Penn S^ir. Truth Wind. 114 We 
would not indebt our selves to his Favour. 1875 Ruskin 
Fors Claz'. V. Iviit. 285 If it borrow at all, it is at least in 
honour bound to borrow from living men, and not indebt 
itself to its own unborn brats. 

Indeljted (inde'ted), ///. < 7 . Forms: a. 3 an- 
detted, 4-6 endetted, (4 -id, 5 -yd) ; P. 5 in- 
dettydd, 6 -detted, 6 - indebted. [ME. endetted, 
after OF. endetU, pa. pple. of endelter to involve 
in debt, f. en- (En-) + delle Debt sb.-, cf. Pr. 
endeptar, -deiitar, Sp. endeudar, It. (and med.L.) 
indebitdre. In the i 5 -i 6 th c. the prefix was as- 
similated to In- 2 and the radical to Debt sb.'] 

1. Under obligation on account of money bor- 
rowed ; owing money ; in debt. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- T. i8r Yit I am 
endetted so therby Of gold, that I haue borwed trewely. 
1422 T. Hostel in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, 11. I. 96 He being 
. .now falle to greet age and poverty : gretly endetted. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 653 He .. after longe beynge in West- 
mynster as a seyntwary man.. dyed there, beynge greatly 
endettyd vnto many parsonys. 1542-3 Act 344 35 Hen. 
VIIL c. 4 Anie person, .endebted to ante suche offendour. 

1483 Cath. Atigl. 195/2 Indetiydd. 15x2 Act 4 
Hen. VI i I, c. 18 § 15 Persones so indetted . . to be utterly 
acquyted & discharged therof. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1595) 162 Hee beganne to flatter the common people, and 
specially those that were indebted. 1761-2 Hume Hist. 
■ Fng. (1806) IV. Ixiii. 709 Notwithstanding the supplies 
voted him, his treasury was still very empty and vcTy’much 
indebted. 1883 Tait Prop. Matter w. § 63. 51 If he over- 
draws , , he is 10 that amount indebted to the bank. 
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+ b. To be indebtea, to owe (so much). 

x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commsv. (1603) 17 [He] left 
his sonnes indebted 30. millions of crownes, and without 
credite amongst the merchants. 1755 J. Shcbbeare Lydia 
(1769) II. 292 Jenkin WiUiam.s..lent him the money he was 
indebted. 1784 R. Bage Barham Dov’ns II. 158, 1 am 
indebted , . to your Lordship an answer. 1797 Mary Robin- 
son IValsiugkain III. 187 To this infamous associate 1 was 
indebted thirty pounds, 

2. Under obligation to another on account of 
some liability incurred or claim unsatisfied; liable 
for some omission of duty, an unfulfilled promise, 
etc. ; bound. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 126 |>u ert andetted touward me swuSe 
mid sunnen. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 352 Ech man is 
endettid to God, as ech man is endettid tookw* to helpe him 
algatis goostli and bodili. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xi. 4 
And forgeue vs our syones; for euen we forgeue euery man 
that is indebted to vs. 1575-85 Abp. Saudvs Setyn. (1841) 
202 The flock is indebted to their pastor, to honour and to 
reverence him as their father. 1608-33 Bp. Hall Mcdit. ^ 
Vozvs {1616) 114 When I have promised, I am indebted; 
and debts may be claimed, must be paid. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iH. 235 He her aide Can never seek, once dead in sins 
and lost; Attonement for himselforofleringmeet, Indebted 
and undon, hath none to bring. 

3. Under obligation to another for favours or 
services received ; owing gratitude; beholden. 

1561 tr. Cahfin's Foure Godlye Serm. 11. D v, If we be so 
endetted and bounde to god. 1590 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 63 Then, sir, haue I mistooke your honestie, and am 
lesse indebted to your courtcbie. x66o Willsford Scales 
Comm. Pref. Avij, All the others have nothing to glory in, 
but how Princes and States are indebted to them. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4 Spir. (1782) I. xiv. 157 For this observa- 
tion I am indebted to an ingenious and worthy friend. 1847 
Marrvat Ckildr.^ N. Forest viii, They were indebted lo 
him for the situation they hold now in the forest, 
b. Of things. 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614)430 Paulus that renowned 
Venetian to whom our Relations are so much indebted, 1732 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking \\.. 11 To such as these.. our Art has 
been often infinitely indebted. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 54 The Aztec mythology .. was much indebted, 
as I have noticed, to the priests. 

Indebtedness (inde*tednes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 

1. The condition of being indebted or in debt. 

1828 in Webster. 1848 Mill Pol. Been. 11. vi. § «. 1 . 307 

The indebtedness of the proprietors In the flourishing 
cantons of Zurich ‘ borders on the incredible *. x86i Goschen 
For. Exek. 9 It is above all things necessary to form a clear 
view of what is meant by international indebtedness. 

b. The extent to which one is indebted; the sum 
owed ; the actual debt 

1862 Sala Ship Chatuiler (L.), Perhaps, .this vast sum is 
in payment of Master Edward's indebtedness. 1B67 Times 
4 June, The Indebtedness of the bankrupt amounted to 
41,382. 1889 Ibid, (weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 5/4 1 ‘he indebtedness 
of the Municipal Corporation of Belfast is only ;^7^7, 733. 

2. The condition of being under obligation for 
services, etc., rendered. 

1647 Trapp Exp. Epistles Ep. Ded. Aiija, To professe 
my cleep indebtedne^se unto you, for Your many fatherly 
favours. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 26 , 1 am glad to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to these papers. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley JK Africa 9 The indebtedness which all African 
travellers have to the white residents in Africa. 
Xndebtiueiit (inde*lmeut)- rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ment; app. after F. endettement (endeblement, 
Cotgr. 1611).] The state of being indebted; in- 
debtedness, 

1650 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. (R.), Fear thou a ivorse prison 
if thou wilt needs wilfully Hue and dj'e in a ju.st indebtment, 
when thou maiest be at once free and honest. 18x3 T'. 
Jefferson Writ, (1830) IV. 198 It is, at the same time, a 
salutary curb 00 the spirit ofwar and indebtment. 18x5 Ibid. 
254, I feel my portion of indebtment to the reverend author. 
1862 R. H, Patterson Ess. flisi. 4 Art 71 The work of 
one to whom we love to be indebted, and still more to pro- 
claim our indebtment, 

4 Iiid 6 'CeiiC 6 « Ohs. rare. [f. Indecent (see 
-ence) : perh. a. F, indiccjice (i 6 ih c.).] Unbe- 
comingness, impropriety: = Indecency i. 

1714 Burnet Hist. Ref Ilf. Introd, (R.), I wm indeed 
amazed to find a poor harmless woman . . so carried to an 
indecence of barbarity. 1740 tr. De iSloukys Port. Country 
Maid [1741) II. 93 To commit such an Indecence. <*1797 
H. "Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I* viii. 122 Stating lo 
Barre the indecence of treating an infirm and much older 
man with such licence. 

Indecency (indrsensi). [ad. L. {ndecentia, 
n. of quality t. indcMit~ein \ see next and -ency.J 
The quality of being indecent, 

1. Unseemliness, unbecomingness ; unbecoming 
or outrageous conduct. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiii. (.\pb.) 279 As rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a manieilous great indecencle, so 
doe sometimes those that be ouermuch aflected and nice. 
1650 Bu LWER A nihropomet. 126 An act not only of indecency, ' 
but of injustice and ingratitude against God and Nature. | 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 104 We must not be too familiar 
with Inferiors by reason of indecency, a 28x4 Ld. N. 
Spencer in Ld. Auckland's Cor^. (1862) III. 261 The 
indecency of excluding and proscribing the English at the 
same time that otherstrangers are received. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, tv- 1 . 453 The disgrace which the barbarity and 
indecency of so great a functionary brought upon the 
administration of justice. 

b. With an and pi. An instance of this ; an un- 
becoming or unseemly action, trait, etc. 

1639 Fuller Holy Waruu ii. (1647] Jta These BI«hops.. 
were fain to descend to many indecencies and indignities lo 


IWDECIDTJOITS. 

I support themselves. 1650 Hobbes Austo. Pref Gondiberi 
1 Wks. (3840 IV. 454 Of the indecencies of an heroic poem, 
I the most remarkable are tho>e that show disproportion 
I either between the persons and their actions, or between 
I the manners of the poet and the poem. 3675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 422 A dKcontented mind .. throws a man into 
I all the indecencies of avarice, ambition Ceic.J. 

, ' 42 . Uncomeliness of form. Ohs. 

I *598 Sylvester Du Barias it. tl x. A rk 567 Th’ unplea^ing 
[ blemish of deformed inarks; As lips too great, or bollow- 
I nessc of eyes. Or sinking nose, or such indecencies. 3648 
! Herrick Hesper., To Perenna, When I thy parts runne 
! ore, 1 can't espie In any one, the least indecencie. 

3. A condition which offends against personal 
delicacy or the recognized standards of propriety ; 
immodesty; a quality savouring of obscenity. 

1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor, xH, If vain, or frivolous 
the Converse be. Or seem to savour of Indecenc)’, Alter the 
Subject. 1779-8X Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. HI. 84 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from in- 
decency and W’it from licentiousness. 1802 J. Bow’LKS 
' \title) Modern Female Manners, as distinguished by In- 
difference to Character, and Indecency of Dress. 3871 
Darwin Desc. Man i. iv. (ed.2) 119 The hatred of indecency 
. .is a modem virtue. 

b. With an and pi. Something indecent ; esp. 
an indecent act, an offence against decency. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. (1840) II. 290 
Various freedoms and indecencies unsuitable to the sex. 
1790 Beattie Moral Sc, 1. ii. § 5 (R.) Profane talkers, lewd 
jesters, and they who, by speech or writing, present to the 
ear or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. 3885 Law TiV/rer AV/i. LII. 3x7/1 
That is an indecency which could not have been intendea. 
Indecent (indr*sent), a. [a. F. indiccnt lfafix 
c.), or ad, L. indccent-em, f. in- (In- 3) + decent- 
Decbnt.] 

1. Unbecoming; highly unsuitable or inappro- 
priate {i/o ) ; contrary to the fitness of things; in 
extremely bad taste ; unseemly. 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1684) III. 94 It is not . . indecent 
to thy Justice. 1^89 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 283 The Philosophers [action was] disproportionable 
both to his profession and calling and therefore indecent. 
<11674 Clarendon Reb. x. | 44 This so positive De- 
claration of the Prince . . made all farther Arguments . . not 
only useless but indecenL X779-8X Johnson Lives, Syden- 
ham Wks. IV, 500 He never betrayed any indecent impaih 
ence, or unmanly dejection. 1839 Keichtlev MV/. 

11 . 82 With indecent haste she g.Tve him her hand. 3879 
Fboude CxsarKK. 345 It is indecent to owe money to a 
political antagonist. 

t2. Uncomely, inelegant in form. Obs, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. x Of all Gods workes’.. There 
is no one more faire and excellent, Ihen is mans body . . 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment ; But none then it 
more fowle and indecent, Distempered through misrule and 
passions bace. 1671 BtAcnwE Astro/. Physicyy His thighs 
lean, his feet and knees indecent. 1705 J. I^can in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Ment.'R, 57 To correct that much, would render 
it too indecent and ungrateful to the eye. ^43 tr. Heister's 
Burg. 190 They usually occasion indecent Cicatrices. 

3. Offending against the recognized standards of 
propriety and delicacy; highly indelicate, immo- 
dest; suggesting or tending to obscenity. 

16x3 J. Chamberlain in Crt. «$• Times Jas. I (184S) 1 , 273 
If you knew what indecent words have passed in the 
course of this suit, you nould excuse me and think me 
modest. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 267 1 ‘heir 
Dances were lascivious, their Gestures indecent, and their 
Songs immodest. X7SX Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 
21 The many filthy ideas, and indecent expres-slons il mean 
indecent in point of cleanliness and dehcacyi that will be 
found throughout his works. 1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. 
(1778} II. 65 {Passport), I have something within me which 
cannot bear the shock of the least indecent insinaniion. 
2883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 322 l*he costume of the 
women . IS now, when carried to the extreme of the fashion, 
highly indecent. 

Hence Indexentness, indecency (Bailey vol. II, 

1727). 

Indecently (indr-sentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] in an indecent manner ; unbecomingly, 
Indelicately, immodestly. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie rii, xxiii. (Arb.) 269 If they 
fall nut decently, all is well, if indecently, and to the cares 
and myndes misliking. .all is amisse. x66o R. Coke Pciver 
ly Sttbj. 161 Let there be no vain speech, nor anj thing inde- 
cently done. :723-4 Swift 1 o Stella 13 Mar., When inde- 
cently I rave, ^Yhen out my brutish passions breal:. 3771 
F1.ETCHER Checks Wk.s. 1795 II. 211, 1 enquired into the 
cau<e of the dissatLsfaction he had so indecently expressed. 
1849 Thackf.ray Pendennis vii, A stout fellow-passenger 
..kept him awake by snoring indecently. 

IndecidUAte (ind/si a. ZcoL [In-3.] 

Not deciduate, as a placenta; not having a decidua ; 
belonging to the hideciditala, or non-dccic uate 
mammals (a division comprising the Ruminantia, 
Edentata, and Cetacea). 

1879 tr.De Quatrefages' Hum. spec. 109 Man, ."ipevh^s, 
insectivora, and rodenL<, form a natural group to which .. 

no indrcidunic mammalscan be admitted. 

Indecidnons (ind/si'di//,3s), a. Also 7 indi- 
ciduoLis. (In- 3 .] 

41. Not liable to fall off or be shed; permanenlly 
attached. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxl 2^9 The statua of 
the Sun wa«; framed with raj-e? about the head, which were 
the indtetduous and unshaxen locks of Apollo. 1656 in 
Blount Clossogr. , - . 

2 . Bol. Ot a leaf: Not falling off at a defmite 



INDECIMABLE. 
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INDEED, 


time of the year ; not deciduous. Of a tree or plant ; 
Not losing the leaves annually; evergreen. 

1755 JoHSsoSi Indeciduoiis, ..used of trees that do not 
shed their leaves in winter. 1828 Webster, huieciduons^ 
not falling, as the leaves of trees in autumn. 1836 Lasdor 
Peric. «5- Asp. Wks. 1846 11. 385/2 There are no indeciduous 
plants, Aspasia ! the greater part lose their leaves, in winter, 
the rest in summer. 

f Xnde'cimablei Obs, rare. [f. In- 3 + l. 
dedmd-re to tithe, DzciifArE + -able. Cf. med.L. 
indecimdttis not tithed.] (See quot.) 

1642 Coke last. ii. 490 What things be indecimable by the 
Law, and ought not to pay tithe. 167010 Law Diet, 

[Hence in later Diets.] 

Indecipherable (indrssi-farab’l), a. [Ik- 3.] 

Incapable of being deciphered or made out. 

1802 T. Jefferson /KnV.(i83o) III. 491 Acipher.. which.. 
•isthemo3tindecipherable..ofany I have ever known. ^ 1853 
Ruskin Stones ^'en. II. iii. § 35. 50 Nor are the original 
features of the rest of the edifice altogether indecipherable. 
iB36 A. Evans in Archxol. XLIX. 143 A few words were 
indecipherable. 

Hence Indecijphera'bi'lity, Indeci’plxerable- 
ness. 

1806 W. Tavlor in Robberds Mevt, II. 127 The inde- 
cypherableness of the story. ^ 1894 Westut.^ Gaz. 13 Sept, 
8/2 Downright indecipherabilily [of handwritingl- 

Xndecision (ind/si'^^n). [a. F. iftddision 

(i 6 ri in Cotgr.) ; see In- 3 and Decision.] AYant 
of decision ; inability to decide or to make up one’s 
mind; a wavering between possible courses of ac- 
tion; hesitation. 

a 1^3 Shenstone Ess. fi765) 208 The term indecision, in 
a man’s character, implies an idea very nicely different from 
that of irresolution ; yet it has a tendency to produce it. 
2791 Boswf.ll Johnson 17 Apr, an. 1^78, I talked of the 
strange indecision of mind, and imbecility of the common 
occurrences of life, which we may observe in some people. 
1828 D'lsRAELi Chas. /, 1. X. 290 A character of hopeless 
indecision is fatal to military success. 1B68 Freeman jVIw/a 
Conq.{^8^6) II. App. 529 His indecision, his unwillingness 
to accept the crown . . cause delay. 

Xndecisive (indi'sai-siv), a. [In- 3.] 

1. Not decisive; not such as to decide or settle 
(a question, contest, etc.); inconclusive. 

1726 Berkeley io 7*. /'mr 12 Nov. in Fraser 
iv. (1871) 137 The observations you have sent are . . so am- 
biguous and indecisive as to puzzle only. 1798 W, Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. V. 4 An indecisive passage of Deuter- 
onomy, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix, I V. 275 On the 
Upper Rhine .. an indecisive predatory war was carried on, 
1878 Dowden Sind Lit. Z34 In place of truth be found only 
a conflict of indecisive reasonings. 

2. Characlerized by iadecislon ; undecided ; hesi- 
tating; irresolute. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 255 An honester man 
cannot be found, nor a slower, nor a more indecisive one. 
28^ W. Taylor in Monthly Rea. Cl 1 1. 32 Somewhat inde- 
cisive about his future place of residence. 2843 Mozley 
Ld. Strafford (1878) I. 75 Perplexed and indecisive 
whether to go forwards or backwards. 

3. Uncertain, doubtful ; not definite, indistinct. 

28x6 J[. Scott Vis. Paris (cd. 5) 339 As if on purpose to 
render indecisive .. the hope of that immortality which is 
one of the noblest prerogntives of our being. 2822-34 
Sludy HUd. I. 341 As there is much obscurity in this dis- 
ease, its medical treatment is indecisive. 2874 T. Hardy 
Farfr. Mad. Crenvd II. 1. A contrasting prospect east- 
ward, in the shape of indecisive and palpitating stars. 
Hence Indeol’sively adv. 

28*8 in Webster. 1869 M. Pattison Serin. (2885) iSo 
Whether Christian or deist, or wavering indecisively be- 
tween the two. Mod. The first day’s struggle had ended 
indecisively. 

Xndecisiveness (indfssi'sivnes), [f. prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of beiug indecisive. 

2793 W. Roberts Z(>^r^<7« No. so r 3 The indecisiveness 
of battles ; the formalities of encounter. 2809-20 Coleridge 
Friend (2837) II. 793^ Indecisiveness of character.. is almost 
always a.ssociated with benevolence. 2864 J. H. Newman 
Apof. 168-9, I saw a patent fulfilment of all that I had 
surmised as to their vagueness and indecisiveness. 

+ Xndecla*raI)le, a. Obs.rare—^. [In- 3.] jn- 

c-Tpable of being declared. 

x6io Healey Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of (7<></(i62o) 
372 Plato mentions the Father and the Sonne expressly, 
indeed the third he thought was indeclareablc. 

XndeclinaMe (indrkbi’nab'l), <j. [a. F. 

iuddlinable (i 5 lh c.), ad, L. indecltndbilis un- 
changeable, grammatically indeclinable : see In- 3 
and Declinable.] 

*1* 1. Incapable of declining, or being caused to de- 
cline; undeviating, unchangeable, fixed, constant. 

i43a-5o tr. //ifrflrw (Rolls) IV. 25 This Fabricius is as inde- 
clinab!c(2387TREVJSA ‘ haroere to be i-torned ’J from honestc 
as the Fonne from his naturalle cowrse. 1633 Cockeram, 
indeclinahle^QQn^Xzxa.. 2637 R. Humphrey \x.St. Ambrose 
Pref., Stoicks (maintain] . . the indeclinable order of things. 
+ 2. That cannot be tamed .aside from or shunned ; 
unavoidable, inevitable (cf. Decline v. 12 ). Ohs. 

1658 Phillips, Indeclinable^ not to be declined, or shun’d. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. it. rule 7 §9 For the 
avoiding of a greater evil which is otherwise indeclinable. 
3, Gram. Incapable of being declined gramma- 
lically ; having no infie-xions. 

. >530 Paijicr. Introd. 37 For the knowledge of the>*r partes 
indeclynablc remitiyng the lem.ar 10 the seconde bokc. 
2668 Wilkins Real Char. 353 I’/ie other Particles are not 
capable of Inflexion .. ancf therefore may be siiled inde- 
clinable or in\-ariable. 1748 Wesley Eng. Gram. iL x8 All 


Adjectives are indeclinable, having no variation either of 
Gender, Case, or Number, 2B77 Moulton tr. Wineds 
N. T.Gravt. n. § 20. 2 Many Hebrew proper names are 
treated as indeclinable in the LXX. and the N. T. 

B. as sb. An indeclinable word. 

X530 pALSCR. 370 Al numeralles of this sorte be indeclyn- 
ables. 1761 ChurchillAVj«W784 (Hejstands aloneinin- 
declinables; Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join To stamp 
new vigour on the nervous line. 2786-2805 Tooke Ptirley 
251 All the Indeclinahles except the Adverb, we have al- 
ready considered. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N._ Y.) LXIV, 
396/2 As regards the hinges of language, indeclinahles. 

Hence Indecll’uableziess, the quality of being 
inevitable or irresistible. 

2648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 79 The invincibility, cer- 
tainty, and indeclinablenesse of the worke of grace upon 
the will. 

Xndeclinalsly (indfklaimabU), adv. [f, prec, 
-h-LY-.j In an indeclinable manner : fa. Unde- 
viatingly. f b. Unavoidably, irresistibly, c. As 
an indeclinable word. 

2624 Bp. hlouNTACU Ivtmed. Address 140 The Angels 
did cuer indeclineably Behold the face^ of God in glory. 
1625 — App. Caesar 11. i. ii* To follow indeclinably .. the 
Discipline of the Church of England. 2648 Jenkyn 
Guide iv. 79 You give your owne interpretation qf working 
invincibly and indeclinably upon the wili.^ a 1677 Makton 
Fxventy iS*crw/. ‘vi. Wks. 1871 11. 235 The apostle prays that 
God ^vould form and set their hearts straight, that they may 
be more indeclinably fixed^ towards God. 2864 Webster, 
without variation of termination. sZqq Fraser's 
Mag. XV. 171 The forms ending in were employed in- 
declinably. 

Xndecomuo’nible, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + De- 

COMPONIBLE.J =snext. 

1809-20 Coleridge Friend (i8i8) HI- 273 The assumed 
indecomponible substances of the Laboratory. 1821 — in 
Blackxo. Mas;. X. 246 Kxistence is a simple intuition, un- 
derived and indecomponible. 2844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 76 An 
indecomponible .substance accidentally discovered. 

Xndecomposable (indfk^mpou-zab’l), a. [In-3 : 
cf. F. indicomposable (y ^738).] Incapable 
of being decomposed or resolved into constituent 
elements, 

2812 Sir H. Davy Ckem. Pkitos. 291 A compound in- 
soluble in water, indecomposable by acid or alkaline solu- 
tions. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 97 Words which are 
primitive, indecomposible, and irreducible, a 2862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (2869) in. V. 359 Other faculties, which being 
original and indecomposable, resist all inductive treatment. 
x868 Lockyer Gnillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 43s Among the 
many nebulze, indecomposable into stars. 

Indecorous (indi'ko.-ras, -de’korss), a. [f. L. 
induor-m (see Ik-3 and Decorous) + -ous : or 
ad. late L. indecordsus. For the pronunciation see 
Decorous.] 

+ 1. Unbecoming, inappropriate. Obs. 

2680 [implied in Inoecokouskess]. 2602 Ray Dissol. 
World «L xii. (1732) 44r It seems to me indecorous and un- 
suitable to the Person and Majesty of God. 

2. Contrary to, or wanting, decorum or propriety 
of behaviour; in bad taste. 

2682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 46 Their Actions are infinitely 
more indecorous, unreasonable, and silly. 2790 Burke 
Army Estim.^ Wks. 1878 ill. 280 At his time of iife..it was 
useless and indecorous to attempt any thing by mere 
struggle, 1832 G. Downes Lett. Conf. Countries 1. 76 The 
demeanour of both .sexes was strikingly indecorous — a 
harsher epithet would be unjust. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
11. xiv, X39 Among savages especially haste is indecorous. 
2877 J* Chambers Div, Worship 305 The indecorous 
habit of overlapping one part of the Office by another, 
b. Immodest, indecent, rare. 

2829 Ess.^Southey's Collog. Soc. (xB5i> I. 1x3 

Drapery was put on indecorous statues. 

Hence Indecorously adv., in an indecorous 
manner, without deconim. 

x8x8 in Todd. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixvj. 62 The 
religious squabbles which so indecorously disturbed the 
latter years of the reign of King James. 2885 Law Rep. 
24 Queen’s Bench Div. 683 The oath was not taken in- 
decorously, improperly, or without order. 

IndecorousiLeSS (sec prec.). [f. prec. + -KESS.] 
fl. In.ippropriatencss. Ois. 

2680 H. Dodwell Disc. Sanchortiatbds Phoenician Hist. 
(1691) 102 The indecorousness of their Allegories to their 
Deities. 

2. The quality of being indecorous ; violation of 
propriety or decorum. 

2762 Sterne Let. to Garrick^ Crebillon .. has agreed to 
write to me an expostukatory Icilcr on the indecorousness of 
‘Tristram Shandy’. 2812 Ann. Reg. Chron. 108 He never 
fails to dwell with censurable indecorousness on the illness 
of our venerable Sovereign. 2842 Dickens Ze//. (ed. 2) 1. 62, 

I have seen none of that greediness and indecorousness on 
which travellers have laid so much emphasis. 
Xndecomm (ind/k6oT£»m). fa, L. indecorum^ 
subst. use of neut. sing, of indeconis Indecokous ; 
cf. Decorusi.] 

1. An indecorous or unbecoming action or pro- 
ceeding; an impropriety, a violation of the rules 
of behaviour proper to the se.x, age, or character 
of the actor, 

2575 Gascoigne Inslr. Eng. Verse (Arb.) 32 To enter- 
mingle meric icsts in a serious matter is an indecorum. 2594 
J. D1CKF.NS0N Arisbas (1878)91 If any Decorum be omitted, 
or Indecorum committed, 1 can not olhersvisc excuse it. 
1659 Gentl. Calling w. xiiL 433 They will not be guilty of 
such an Indecorum. 2709 Steei-k Tatler No. 109 F 1 It 
may be thought an Indecorum ih.at I visit a Man. x8*8 
Carlyle IVenier in Mise. Ess. {tZ88) It was a much 


coarser curiosity which the dissipated man, by successive 
indecorums occasioned. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Iv. (1862) 
V. 52 This was a flagrant indecorum, and known violation 
of the order of the festival. 

2. The quality of being indecorous; lack of de- 
corum; impropriety, now esp. of behaviour. 

2664 H. More Myst. Inig. Apol. 542 It is little detriment 
or Indecorum for them to use so well a limited indulgence. 
2677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 60 Upon a bare Moral 
account of the indecortitn, unreasonableness, unseasonable- 
ne.ss or utter unfitness of the thing it self. 2742 Jarvis 
Quix. IX. II. xxii. (1885) 88 A woman suffers more by 
public indecorum than by secret wantonness. 2772 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 324 The charge is not. .for indecorutn,OT in- 
discretion, but for falsehood. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, 
The adroit manner in which he apologized for the acts of 
indecorum committed by their attendant. 

+ b. Inelegance, unhandsomeness. Obs. rare. 
*597 A. M. Gutllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 47/2 The patient 
might be mutilate, and without greate indecorum or 
deformity, should not be able to goe. 

Xndeediindrd), adv. phrase. Forms; see Deed 
sb. ff. In prep. + Deed sb. (5 b and 5 c) : down to 
1600 commonly written as two words, as still in 
the stronger in very deed."] 

1. In actual fact, in reality, in truth ; really, truly, 
assuredly, positively. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7591 pat was )>e 
firsle wassail in dede. c 2340 Cursor M. 10160 (Trin.) Of 
him we wol cure story rede For wordiest hit is in dede. 
1430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. iii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 408/2 In al his 
book, he had afforn nat seen A mor woful creature, in deede. 
2526 Tindale Luke xxiv. 34 The lorde is risen in dede and 
hath apered to Simon. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. 1, ii. 96 My trust 
..which had indeede no limit. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. /K iv, 
When Sunday came it was indeed a day of finer)', 2816 J. 
Wilson City of Plague 11. i. 37, 1 hear thy voice, And know 
that I indeed am motherless. 2878 Hutton Scott iv. 37 He 
was, indeed, a man of iron nerve. 

b. Freq. placed after a word in order to empha- 
size it 2 hence, with sb. = actual, real, tnie, genuine; 
with adj. or adv. = really and truly. (The adj. is 
often preceded by very.) 

*575 Fleming Virg. Bucol.%. i O Arelhusa, graunt this 
labour be my last indeede. x6xi Bible John i, 47 Behold 
an Israelite indeed [Tindale a ryght Israelite] in whom is 
no guile, 2638 F. Justus Paint. efAnaeuts 236 Our dis- 
course is not about ordinary workmen, but wee doe rather 
speake of such men as are Painters indeed, that is, men of 
excellent wiites and great. '2653 Walton Angler x\. 228, 
I marry Sir, this is Musick indeed, this has cheered my 
heart. 1742 jMOfls Quix, 11. i. i. (1885) 14 ‘Marvellous 
indeed ! ’ said the priest, 1826 J, ^ylLSON City of Plague 1. 
i. 163 My hours of sleep are now but few indeed. 2848 B. 
Leproy in State Trials (N. S.) VI, 695, 1 should be very 
glad indeed to find that 1 had mistaken altogether the drift 
of that defence. 2876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades^ Phaedra^ 
Amid the crowd of youths He showed a Prince Indeed. 

2 . In reality, in real nature or essence, opposed 
to what is merely external or apparent.- 

24x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy i. v. (MS. Di^by 230), There 
was cone enclosed in her nerte And anol>ir in hir chere 
declared For maidens han ofte sij^es spared To-shewe oute 
bt ]>ei desire in dede. i^zS Pilgr.Petf. (W. de W. 1531) 243 
Rather make it seme lesse incomparably than It is in dede. 
/z 1568 Ascham Scholetn. Pref. (Arb.) 18 The Scholehouse 
should be in deede, as it is called by name, the hou^e of 
playe and pleasure. 2649 Milton Z'/Xwi. Pref., Like those 
captive women who bewail'd the death of Patroclus in out- 
ward show, but indeed their own condition. 2692 £. Walker 
Epictetus' Mor. v. That which 1 see, Is not indeed that 
which it seems to be. 2876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades, 
Marsyas 88 The Muses’ Eyes, who were indeed Women, 
though god-like. 

+ b. in an adversative clause, emphasizing the 
real fact or reason in opposition to that which is 
false. Obs. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 33 Theschirref- 
dome. .of Perth is nocht litle, but ample inoede and large. 
x6zo Shaks. Temp. n. i. 54 Con. How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes ? How greene? Ant. The ground indeed is 
tawny. 26x1 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 [He] was iudged to be 
no man at armes (though in deed he excelled in feates of 
chiualrie). 2613 Purckas Pilgrimage 90 Whereas 

that rednesse anseth indeed of the winds, which .. carry .. 
red Earth or Allnium. 

3. Used in a clause which confirms and amplifies 
a previous statement ; In point of fact, as a matter 
of fact, 

*535 Joye Apol. Tindale 42 And in dead I brought the 
same texte agenst him. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. A Commw. 
(1603) 78 Their disposition (as indeed almost all tne rest of 
the Germans) very honest. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., 
Of the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
Church ofChrist. 27x0 Hearse Collect. III. 16 There is a 
ver)' large Preface, but silly, and plainly shews ihe Author 
to be a Whigg, and indeed a fool. 2854 Mrs. Jamkson Bk. 
ofTh. (2877) 117 What do we know of the mysten’ of .. 
child-life? What, indeed, do wc know of any life? 2885 
Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 32, 1 am.. a cautious 
man, indeed a timid one. 

4. ^Vith concessive force (usually followed by an 
adversative clause)** It is true, it must be admitted. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors{\(>^ch 8 Indeed sometimes it may 
be so, but. .It is not so alwayes, nor yet most commonly. 

A 1568 IxszWKS. Schotem. 1. (Arb.) 32 These ye will say, be 
fond scholemasiers . . 'lliey be fond in deede, but surelic 
ouermanysoch be found eueric where. 2712 Stkkli: 5'//’£'/. 
No. 95 r 3 Grief and Weeping ..are indeed frequent Com- 
p.anions, but, I believe, never in their highc^t Excesses. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth y, She blushed deeply indeed, but ’ 
there was more than maiden’s shame in her face. 1894 
Fowlf-r Adamnan Introd. Si Latin, not classical indcc*J, 
but good of its kind. 
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5 . In dialogue, used to emphasize the reply 

(affirmative or negative) to a question or remark : 
e.g. * Yes, indeed 1 * No, indeed ! * 

J583 Stvdbes Auai. Aius. u. (1882) 89 Is not that your 
meaning? That is my meaning indeed. 159X Shaks. V’lytJ 
Geut. II. iv. 9 Si7. Seruant, you are sad. Indeed, 

Madam, I seeme so. 1734 Carey Ckr&jicnhaton. it, Queen. 
Away I you flatter me. \s( Lady, \Vc don’t indeed. • xBjs 
JowETT Plata (ed. a) I. 19 Can you tell me? Indeed 1 
cannot, 18S5 Punch 19 Dec. 298/1 * But you don’t mean to 
tell me you’re the secretary of all these companies?' ‘ Indeed 
I do, my dear fellow 

b. Used in echoing the question asked by an- 
other speaker. 

1766 Golusm. Vic. JV. vii, ‘ Wko knows how this may 
end?* * Aye, who kno\vs that indeed !’ answered I. xZz6 
Disraeli yiv. Grey ii. xv, ‘ Who is this Mr. Grey ? ’ ‘ Who, 
indeed J* 

6 . Interrogatively - ‘ Is it so ? ’ *■ Really ? ’ 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 15 Mis. P. Whose at home 
besides your selfe? Mis, F. Why, none but mine owne 
people. ' il/iJ. Indeed? il/iV. No, certainly. 1604 — 
Otk. in. iii. loi la. I did not thinke he had bin acquainted 
with hir, O. O yes, and went betweene vs very oft. la. 
Indeed? O. Indeed? I indeed. Discern'st ihou ought in 
that? *7x0 Steele TaiUr No. 171 F3, I go no further 
than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed I Heyday ! 1870 Dickens 
E. brood xvni, ‘That's Jarsper’s*. ‘Indeed?* said Mr. 
Dalchery. 

7. As an interjection, expressing (according to the 
intonation) irony, contempt, amazement, incredu- 
lity, or the like. 

1834 Medwin An^hr in Wales 1 . 181 This is the Angler 
in Wales, indeed t exclaims some fair reader. 1837 Dickers 
/* iV/&:v.xxvi, ‘Ah*, saidSam, ‘ to be .sure ; that's the question.* 
‘ ^ue^tion, indeed ', retorted Mrs. Cluppins. ‘ she’d question 
him, if she’d my spirit’ x866 Ruskin Wild Olive (ed. 2) 
91, I think such and such a thing might be desirable ..a 
damask curtain or so at the windows. ‘Ah’, says my 
employer, ‘damask curtains indeed ! That's all very fine', 
187s J ow^TT Plato (ed. a) I. 219 * 0 , indeed 1 said, ‘what 
a wonderful thing, and what a great blessing ! ’ 

8 . Indeed and indeed^ really and truly. coUoq. 

1673 WvcHKRLEY GcutL Dancing^M. 111. i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 

52/2 Indeed, and Indeed, father, my aunt puts me quite out 
Ibid. tv. i, 54/2 Indeed and indeed, father, I shall not have 
him. 1840 Dickens Pam. Pudge xxii, She said that 
indeed and indeed Mi^s Dolly might take pattern by her 
blessed mother. 187 . W. S. Gilbert Distant Shor<t O say 
that I love him indeed and indeed 1 

Indeere, obs. form of Iindbar. 
flndefarlable, ^ Obs. [f. In - 3 + Defail z/. 
+ -ABLE. Cf, obs. F. adv. indefallibUmmt * inde- 
failably’ (15th c. in Godef,).] Not liable to fail. 

x6^3 Beverley I'rve St. Gosp, Truth 32 All is in Con- 
nexion, and inseparable Concatenation, and indefailable 
Certainty to the Elect. 1701 — Glory 0/ Grace 15 Such a 
Communication of Holiness, as should be unchangeable, or 
indefailable. 

Xiidefa'tigal}i'lity. [f. next; see-iiT.] The 
quality of being indefatigable ; incapability of being 
wearied ; unremitting diligence or perseverance. 

^1634 IsAAcKsoN in Fuller Abel Rediv.^ Andrewes{.\&%x) 
**Hj b, His Indefatigability in Study cannot be paralleld. 
x8o2 Mar. Edcev/obth Moral T, (j8i6) I. yi. 37 All the 
manly virtues, were inseparably connected with pedestrian 
indefatigability. x86* C. Stretton Chequered Lije II. 
100 Every one Is conversant with the indefatigability of 
the ant. 

Indefatigable (ind/fe-tigaVl), a. [a. obs. F. 
indefatigable ^i5-i6lh c. in Godef.), ad. L. inde^ 
faiJgdbiLis, f. (In- ^^defatigdre to wear out ; 
see -BLE.] Incapable of being wearied ; that cannot 
be tired out; unwearied, untiring, unremitting in 
labour or effort, a. Of persons or things personi- 
fied. 

1586 limplied in Indefaticably], 26x1 Cotgr., Inde/atig. 
ablCy indefatigable, vnweariable, vntirable, not to be toyled 
out. <21635 Naunton Reg. (Arb.) 49 He was an 
indefatigable Reader, whether by Sea or Land. 2667 Milton 
P. L. II. 408 Upborn with indefatigable wings Over the vast 
abrupt. 2712 Addison Sped. No. iis F 6 My -Friend Sir 
Roger has been an indefatigable Man in Business of this 
kind. 2782 Gibbon Decl. A*, xxix. III. in Active and 
Indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 1847 Grote Greece 
11. xlvi. (1862) IV. 108 He was indefatigable in his attention 
to public business. 2858 Gladstone Homer II. 11. 137 The 
indefatigable students of Germany. 

b. Of qualities or actions. 

i6ai Burton Anal. Mel. in. iv. r. i. (1651) 635 An in- 
defatigable love and beauty. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1 viii. 31 A man of great eloquence, and industry inde- 
fatigable. 2781 GtBBON Decl. fr P- xviii. (1869) h -<76 His 
diligence was indefatigable. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. 
vi. (1864) IV. 178 The Hermit .. with indefatigable restless- 
ness went from province to province. 

Indefa'tigableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being indefatigable. 

2653 Waterhouse Apol. Leant. 231 <L.) Dost thou thus 
repay thy teachers for their pains, care, study, indefaiig- 
ableness? 2755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 300 He . . pursued 
them with the greatest perseverance and mdefatigableness 
imaginable till he lost his life. 1830 Edin. RrtKlX. 505 
Adams was a representative .. of the sturdy mdefaligable- 
ness..of New England. 

Indefa’tigably, prec. + -ly 2.] 

In an indefatigable manner; unweariedly; with 
unremitting perseverance. 

2586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 Master Arthur 
Golding . . which . . trauelleth as yet indefatigably, and is 
addicted without society, by his continuall laboure, to profit 
this nation and specche in all kind of good learning. x6S* 

VoL. V. 


Dryden Pref. Relig. Laid Wks. (Globe) 185 A man in- 
defatigably zealous in the service of the Church. 1748 
Anson’s Koy.in. v. 336WC laboured indefatigably in getting 
in our water. ^2887 Kvskih Prxterita II. 413 Indefatig- 
ably carrying bis little daguerreotype box up everywhere. 

t Indefatigaidon. Obs. [f. In- 3 Dbfati- 
GATioN.j The condition of being unwearied. 

<2x646 J, Gregory Pwi'Awwirt, Terresir. Globe {1650) 267 
The Arabian Geographers .. holding themselvs not to bee 
inferior , . either to the indefatigation or Skill of the Greek 
Geographers. 

ludefcasiblo (indHr’zib*!), a. Forms ; 6 in- 
diffeasable, 6-7 indefecible, 7-8 -feasable, 
-feisxble, 8 -feazable, -fiezable, 7- indefeasible. 
[f.lN-3 + Defeasible; cf.It./W^jjii5x7^(Florio).] 
Not defeasible ; not liable to be ‘defeated*, made 
void, or done away with ; that cannot be forfeited. 

2548 Ld. Sosierset Episi. Scots Av in Compl. Scot. (1872) 
App. iii. 239 By manage .. one bloude ..is made of two, 
and an indefecible right geuen ofbothe to one, without the 
destruction and abolishing of either, a 2600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. vni. ii. § 8 All those things are utterly void, they' make 
him no indefeasible estate, the inheritor by blood may dis- 
possess him. 1661-98 South 12 Senn. 111 . i 3 He, who 
gives a Being, .has an Indereastble claim to whatsoever the 
said Being so Given .. either is, or has, or can Rossibly do. 
2670 Blount Lata Diet, s.v., A good and indefeisible 
estate. 173S-8 Bolincdroke On Parties lox If it be not 
proved to be something more than human, it will hardly be 
proved indcfieiable. 1859 Mill Liberty i, 29 The great 
writers, .have mostly asserted freedom of conscience as an 
indefeasible right. 2873 Symcnds Grk. Poets xH. 4x4 
Beauty is the true province of the Greeks, their indefeasible 
domain. 

Hence Indefeaslbllity, Indefea'sibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefeasible. 

2755 Carte /ffr/. Eng. IV. 2 Theindefeasableness of the 
succession seems to be a natural consequence of its being a 
lineal one. iSzB Webster s. v.. The indefeasibility of a 
title. 2^3 Mill Logic iii. v. | 1 There are very few 
(uniformitiesi which ha\'e any, even apparent, pretension to 
this rigorous indefeasibility. ^ 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 
332/2 There are broils to this indereaslbillly of title. 

ludefeasibly (indifrzibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2J In an indefeasible manner ; so as to be in- 
defeasible. 

2540 Act 32 Hen. VI/L c. 42 § i By the same name 
peasably quietly and indiffcasably, shall have, possesse, 
and enjoye. to them and to their successours for ever all 
.suche landis and tenementls. 2729 De Foe Crrtsoe i. vii, 

1 was.. Lord of all this Country indcfeasibly. 2831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. ill. iv. Venerable to me is the hard Hand; 
crooked, coarse; wherein .. lies a^ cunning virtue, indefen- 
sibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. 

+ Indefea’table, a. Obs. Also-ible. [f.lN -3 
•h Defeat v.^ Incapable of being defeated or un- 
done; indefeasible ; indefectible. Hence Inde- 
featabiTity (-ibility). 

(Possibly in quoL 1643 an error for inde/easahle, dhle, in 
275s for next two words.) 

2643 T. Warmstry Answ. IV. Bridges ecmc. War 15 
That imlefeatahle power, and that incorruptible wisdome 
that is in God himselfe. 2755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 53 
Those (controversiesj about free will. ..predestination and 
reprobation, grace irresistible and indefcaiiblc. Ibid, 55 The 
decisions of this factious synod (of Dort] in favour . . of the 
irresistibility and indefeatibility of grace. 

Indefectibility (indiTeklibiditi). [f. next; 
see -ITY. Cf. F. indifcctihiliti (i 7 tb c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.).] The quality of being indefectible; 
exemption from liability to failure or decay. 

2624 Bp. Hall True Peace-Maher Wks. (1627) 541 Hee 
alone liath infallibility and indefectibiUtie. 2644 Dicby 
Matt’s. Soul vi. (1645) 68 These Propositions, .have in them- 
selves an indefectibility insuperable. *7*6 J. TRAToPo/ery 
I. 50 There is no Promise of IndefeclibiUty made by our 
Saviour to any particular church. i83z Farrar Early C/tr. 

I. 383 That (controversy! which raged between Calvinists 
and Arminians on the ‘ indefectibility of grace ’. 

Indefectible (indfle-ktib’l), «■ [f- Ik- ^ + 

Defectible, prob. after F. indifatibU (1582 in 
Hatz.-Darin.)i or nied.L. indefeetibililer adv. (Dn 
Cange).] Not defectible. 

1 . Not liable to failure, defect, or decay ; unfail- 
ing ; that cannot fall short, come to an end, or be 
done away. 

* 2659 Pearson Crrfff VIII. (1866) 476, I believe thls infinite 
and Eternal Spirit to be., of perfect and indefectible holine.ss 
in himself. 2676 Marvell Mr. Stnirke 46 When the Greek 
Church is excommunicate by the Roman . .what and where 
then was the Catholick. Church, that was indefectible and 
against which the Gates of Hell did not prevail? 2736 
Chandler Hist. Persec. 273 The burning, and not consum- 
ing bush, signifies the indefectible splendor of the church. 
5843 l\Av,v.w.csScrm,y Falling fr. Baptismal Grace (1848) 

I. 36 Some beguile themselves by the dream that they 
magnify the mercies of God, in contending that the gifts of 
grace are indefectible. 1887 Fairbairn in Congregai. Rev. 
Jilay 426 The system that made grace most absolute made 
the saints most indefectible. 

2 . Not subject to defect ; faultless. 

*833 J* Npwman Arians 11. v, (1876) 231 At first 
Arianism had not scrupled to admit the peccable nature of 
the Son, but it soon, -avowed that, in matter of fact, He was 
indefectible. 185* H. Rogers Ed. Faith {1853) 403 An 
indefectible wisdom on one point. 

Hence Indefe'ctibly adv., without capability of 
failure. 

2837 J. H. Newwan Proph. Off. Ck. 394 The faith com- 
mitted to the Church is represented, .as clearly proclaimed, 
indcicctibly maintained, and universally acknowledged. 


Indefective (iiuLTe-ktiv), a. lOhs. [f. In - 3 
+ Defective: cf. med.L. indefecttV'US (15th c. in 
Du Cange).] Not defective ; free from defect ; 
faultless, flawless. 

a X641 Bp. Moontacu Acts d* J^fon, (1642I 5 Charily inde- 
fective in thi.s. .life, and in the Vi’orld to come everlasting life. 

Pearson Creed (1839) 93 God is of himself infinitely 
glorious, because his perfections are absolute, his excellen- 
aes indefective.^ 1670 South 12 Senn. (169S) III. 128 A 
Covenant promising Life upon Condition of absolute in- 
defective obedience. 2708 Falconar in Hearne Collect. 19 
Sept. < 0 . H. S.) II. 131 Lverla.‘;tingand indefective happines. 
27x7 Croxall GrrVj Alet. vi. (R.), Seven are my daughters, 
of a form divine. With seven fair sons, an indefecti\'c line, 
tindefe’ctuous, IZ. Obs. rare- [f. Jn - 3 
•h Defectuous : cf. obs. F. indeffectueux (i6th c. 
in Godef.).] —prec. Hence •flndefextuous- 
ness. 


ffx687 H. More in Norris The. Love (1688) 153 Those 
terms Tolum and .may signify either theEntirene.LS 

Indefectuousness or Perfection of the thing they are pro- 
nounced of. 

tindefe'nda'ble, -ible, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Defendable. Cf. F. indifendable (Moliere, lyih 
c.).] Incapable of being defended ; indefensible. 

2671 True Noncoii/. 424 You hereby plainly acknowledge 
that Religion is not indefendible, except by mcer subjects, 
against their Soveraign. 

Indefensi'ble (indffe-nstbT), a. [f. In-s + 
Defensible. Qi.V .indefensible (Montaigne, i( 3 th 
c.).] Not defensible; admitting of no defence. 

1 , Incapable of being defended by force of anas. 

• 25^ Stocker tr. Diod.Sie. 11. xxx. 82 They did forsake 
the indefensible small townes and villages. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes Pref. it By an obstinate keeping of an in- 
defensible piece of Ground. 184^ James Woodman iv, 
Their great extent rendered them indefensible against the 
means of escalade. 2884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/t The town 
of itselfis nearly indefensible, 

2 . Incapable of being defended in argument, 
maintained, or vindicated; unjustifiable, inexcus- 
able. 


2529 MoRE_Z>y<i/<^.? I. Wks. 151/1 His proude foly, in the 
defrnce of his mdefensible errour. a 26x4 Donne BiaBat’a^ 
T05 (1644) 123 Of which I perceive not any kinde to be more 
obnoxious, or indefensible then that . . so common with our 
Delinquents to stand mute at the Barre. 2745 Wesley 
Ansu\ Ch. 5 Those Expressions ..of our own Countrymen, 
are utterly indefensible,^ 2799 Kirwan Geol.Ess. 65 This 
hypothesis is as indefensible as the foregoing. 2840 Cobden 
speeches 35 It is manifestly unjust and indefensible, that 
yon should tax the people of this country for the expenses 
of our colonies. 2883 Froude Short Stud, IV. i. iii. 34 To 
risk the peace of the Church in so indefensible a quanel 
seemed obstinate folly. 

Hence ZndefensiblTity, Indefe'nsibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefensible; lade- 
le’asibly adv., in an indefensible manner, so as not 
to admit of defence. 

2690 J. Mackenzie Siege Londen’Derry 22/2 Coljonel 
Lundy., spoke so discouragingly .. concerning the inde- 
fensibleness of the place. 2776 Mickle tr. Cameens' Lvsiad 
IX. Note 32 IR.' Some of the terms of expression are still 
indefensibly indelicate. 28*3 Bentham A'b/ /’’rtrw/216 The 
utter indefensibility of the design. 2876 Geo. Ehot Dan. 
Der. xxix, The indefensibleness of her marriage. 2891 
Lounsbury Stud, Chaucer 1 . Introd. 20 The evidence ,. 
seems to me sufficient to show the indefensibility of any 
such position. 

flndefe'Jisive, a. Obs. [f. In- s + Defen- 
sive (sense ic).] Incapable of making defence; 


defenceless. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie To Gentl. Inner Temp., Thus, 
if 1 had to alledge no other reason in the defence of this 
my action ..yet were 1 not left indeftnsiue. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Traw 78 Turkes and Persians, both whom in all 
occasions were insulting over them, because indefensive 
and without government. Ibid. 337 The sword awes the 
indefensive villager. 

Indeferent, obs. form of Indifferent. 

tindefe'sse, £r. Ohs. [ad. L. indefess-ns., f. 
iiu (In- 3 ) + defesstts wearied, tired {de~ down, etc. 
-b_/<rrr«rweary, tired).] Unwearied, untiring. 

26*2 Bp. Mouktacu Diatribx 512 The learned Gram, 
mwian Didymus, for his Indefesse paynes in reading and 
writing, surnamed. Iron-side, or heart of Oke. 

t Indefixiency. Obs. [f. next : see -enct.J 
The quality or character of being ihdeficient or 
unfailing; unfailingness. 

2614 Jackson Creed iii. vii. § 2 note. Their readinesse to 
defend^ the indeficiencie of his faith .. argues, they must of 
nece^itie holde, that the Popes faith doth ncuer Caile. *666 
Tillotson Rule Faith iii. f 6Wks, 2742 IV.690 The_ inde- 
fidency of oral tradition. 173* Stackhouse Hist. Bible iv. 
i. (T, Suppl.), He (Godj took care of their meat and drink, 
and indeficiency of their clothing. . 

t Indeficieut Undffi'Jent),a. Obs. [a.Ot.sn~ 
dificient (15th c. in Godef.), ad.L. tndeJicienLem, 
f. r>2- (In- 3 ) + deficient-em Deficient.] Unfailing, 
exhanstless, unceasing. . , - 

2508 Dunbar Poems vii. 25 Wcicum pure indeficient aaii> 
tone. That evir our Naceoun helpit in ^arc ne>d. 2526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. d. W. . 531 ) -job. Eu« and 

nerne, indefyeyent and ncucr faylyng- T. 

Passwns VI. 308 Whtnce-rroni proceedfth the mdcncient 
regular . . bealinK of Ihc puho. . 6 s 5 J.:akes Puln. Chn.t 
z-2% Ho ball. ..on indeficient fullnesse, an inexhai^tiUe 
fodntaine. .69S I- Saoe ArUdt Jcs. . 3 ,. I. 3«5 .Th'": 

Is Sermon upon Sermon.— tndelicicnt &rmonmg, till the 
ConsregattotjiriAiii the Church » dltMlved. 1851. Trunck 
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INDEIGN. 


IKDEFICIENTLT. 

Poems 75 The Lamb His people feeds from indeficient 
streams. . ^ ’ 

Hence f Indeflxiently adv.^ unfailingly. 

162a Preston Godly Man's lnquis.\\, 49 Trees of the Lords 
planting continue their fruits indeficiently, neither doe their 
feaues drop off. 

• Indefinable (indfisi’nab’l), a. {sb>i [f. In- 3 
.+ Definable.] That cannot be defined or exactly 
described ; not susceptible of definition. 

i8to tr. Mad. Cottin's Chevalier de Versenai I. 194 That 
secret and indefinable instinct. 1822 Lamb Elia Sen i. Roast 
Pigy O call it not fat ! but an indefinable sweetness growing 
up to it. 1830 DTsRAELr Chas. /, III. xiii. 269 An obscure 
and indefinabJe line. 2863 Geo. Lliot Romola xxW, Some- 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 
2867 Miss Braddon Rupert Godwin I. i. 2 Everj^ look, every 
movement was instinct with that indefinable grace for which 
we can find no better name than good breeding. 

B. sb. An indefinable person or thing, rare. ■ 

1810 tr. Mad. CottvCs Chev. de Persefiai I. 184 That 
woman is one of your indefinables. 

Hence Indefl'nableness ; Indefl’na'bly adv. 

1847 Craig, Intlejlnably. 2849 Thackeray II. 
ix, The expression in Captain Costigan's eye ..was .. inde- 
finably humourous. 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. X18/1 It has 
a vaporous indefinableness that leaves it a riddle. 

+ Indefinible, a. Obs. rare~~^. [f. In- 3 + L.. 
*defimbilisy i. defintre to set bounds, bound, limit : 
see Define v.J Incapable of being limited ; illi- 
mitable. 

*652 Benlowes Theoph. Ded. 22 The Empyrsean flame of 
the Divinity, Indefinible, Interminable, Ineffable. 

Indefinite (inde*finit), a. (sb.) Also 6 indif- 
fynit(e, -yte, indiffinito, indyfinyte, 7 indifl- 
nit©, indeflnit. [ad. L. indefimt-xiSy f. t«- (In- 3) 
ddfinlt~u5 Definite. Cf. F. indejihi (Montaigne, 
16 th c.).] Undefined, unlimited ; the opposite of 
Definite. 

I. generally. 

1. Without distinct limitation of being or char- 
acter; having no clearly defined or determined 
character ; indeterminate, vague, undefined. 

1561 T. Norton Cahnns Inst. i. jcui. (1634) 46 Wlien 
there is simple and indefinite mention made of God, this 
name belongeth no lesse to the Sonne and to the Holy 
Ghost, than to the Father. 1616 Bullokar, Indifinite^ not 
precisely exprest ; vndefined. 2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 76 
Some general! indefinite promises. ^ 2722 IVodraw Corr, 
(1843) 11. 678 Your address is likewise a little indefinite; 
but I send this at a venture as you direct. 2818 Hallam 
Mid, Ages (z8;8) Il.viii. 11. 329 Those indefinite aspirations 
for the Laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into 
a steady regard for the Great Charter. 2875-^ \V. B. Pope 
Competui. Theol. (1881) 656 The indefinite use of the term 
Sacrament in the early church. x88^ S. Cox Exposii. Ser. i. 
V. 66 A fine, though indefinite, emotion. 

2 . Of nudetermined extent, amount, or number ; 
unlimited. 

2594 Naske Un/ort, Trav, 46 P^ce to thy Ghost, and 
yet me thinkes so indefinite a spirit should haue no peace 
or intermission of palnes. 2625 Bacon Ess.. Usury (Arb.) 
546 Let these Licensed Lenders be in Number Indefinite. 
2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 Thus oxygen and hydro 

S en . . will remain unaltered for an indefinite period. 2852 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iw.xii. 150 With respect to our moral 
and spiritual capacities, we remark that they are not only 
indefinite but absolutely infinite. 2877 E. R. Conder Bos. 
Faith ii. 67 That is indefinite whicn has, or may have, a 
limit, but whose limit cannot be a^^rtained. 2884 T. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism 200 ^Commodities that admitted of in* 
.definite multiplication. 

i*b. Formerly, sometimes, Extending beyond any 
assignable limits ; boundless, infinite. Obs. 

^ 2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 The process of Art is 
indefinite, and who can set a non*uUra to her endevours? 
*745 'V* Thompson v. (R.), Indefinite and omni* 

present God, Inhabiting eternity! shall dust, Shall ashes, 
dare presume to sing of thee? 

II. Specifically (in various technical uses). 

3. Grammar. 

.. a. Applied to various adjectives, pronominal 
words, and adverbs, which do not define or deter- 
mine the actual person or thing, the place, time, 
or manner, to which they refer ; as any^ other, some, 
siitk, somaohere, anyhow, otherwise, etc. : esp. in 
indefinite article, a name for the individualizing ad- 
jective a, an (A adj^), or its equivalents in other 
languages. 

b. Applied to those tenses or inflexions of verbs which 
merely denote an action taking place at some lime (past, 
present, or future), without specifying whether it is continu- 
ous or complete uhus disiinguishcd from both imperfect 
and perfect), c. g. the Greek aorist and the English simple 
past ; in French grammar formerly (as by Palsgrave) to 
the simple past tense corresponding to these, now called 
fast or preterite definite', in modem French, past or pre- 
ierite indefinite U applied to the compound tense corre- 
sponding to that called Perfect in English, c. g. it a parll, 
lie has spoken. C. In Inc Slavonic verb formerly applied 
to one of the branches or aspects, d. Sometimes applied, in 
German and Old English gramm.'ir, to that declension of the 
adjective which is used when it is preceded by the Indefinite 
article, possessive adjective, pronouns, etc: the de- 
clension of the adj. ^ \ 

2530 Palscr. Inirod. 35 Tlic indiffynlte indicatywc of the 
ihjTde conjugation entfeih ever in N. Ibid. 84 The indif- 
finite lens, as je farlay, I spake. Ibid. 382 To knowe 
Ihcrfore howe and whan the frenche men n-.e their preter 
imparf\*tc lence, and whan their indiffynyie tence, whiche 
name 1 i>orowe of the grekes, for they have a tepee whiche 
ihcy call acrittns, that is to say, indfinitns, whiche moebe 


resembleth this tence In the frenche tonghe. 2727 Bailey 
vol. II, Indefinite Pronou 7 ts. 2727-42 Chambers Cyc/.s.v. 
'Article, The articlt atssasd to be ind^nite, because ap- 
plied to names taken in their more general, and confused 
signification. 2827 J. Heard Gram. Russ. La>ig. v. § 1, 
141 There are four branches: the indefinite, the perfect, 
the semelfaciive, and the iterative. ^ The indefinite ex* 
presses the action indeterminately with regard to its com- 
pletion ; as OHL TporaJTL, he moved. 2874 R. Morris 
Chauceds Prol.etc. (Clar. Press Ser.) Introd. 33 Adjectives, 
like the modern German, have two forms — Definite and In- 
definite. 2877 Moulton tr. Wineds Gram. N. T, xii. § 25, 
2 The indefinite pronoun rts, rt, is joined to abstract nouns. 
4. Logic. Applied to propositions in which the 
subject has no mark of quantity; not distinguishing 
between ‘some^ and ‘ all 
2773 Reid Aristotle's Log. ii. § 6 Wks. II. 692/2 A pro. 
position is called indefinite when there is no mark either of 
universality or particularity annexed to the subject : thus, 

* Man is of few days* is an indefinite proposition. 2B6A 
Bowen Logie y. 322 The logicians formerly distinguished 
another Class of Judgments as Itidefinite, meaning those 
in which the Subject, having no sign or predesignation of 
Quantity affixed to it, is not expressly declared to be either 
Universal, Singular, or Particular. Thus, Elephants are 
sagacious animals; — Learned men are to he found at 
Oxford. 2887 Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. (ed. 9) 29 ‘In- 
definite’ or ‘indcsignatc * propositions, as they arc called, 
i. e. propositions in which the subject, being a common 
term, is not quantified, are inadmissible in Ix)gic. 

6. Bot. a. Said of inflorescence in which the cen- 
tral axis grows indefinitely in length, producing a 
succession of lateral branches bearing flower-buds 
(or of sessile flower-buds) which open successively 
from the lowest upwards ; also called centripetal 
ox indeterminate, b. Sometimes similarly applied 
to fibrovascular bundles which grow indefinitely, 
so that the stem increases in thickness, as in * Exo- 
gens ' or Dicotyledons, c. Said of the stamens or 
other parts of the flower when numerous and not 
clearly multiples of the number of the petals, etc. 

2845 Bindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Stamens^ indefinite; 
that IS to*say, more numerous than can be easily counted. 
2849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 77 The vascular bundles (in 
exogensj, from their mode of development in an indefinite 
manner externally, have been called exogenous and for the 
same reason, Schlteden has denominated them Indefinite, 
Ibid. §472 The ovules are very numerous or indefinite. 2B76 
Hooker Botany Primer 46 Called indefinite, because the 
axis goes on elongating after the first flower opens. 2880 
Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 144 The kinds of Inflorescence 
. .are all reducible to two types., viz. Indefinite and Definite, 
or..IndeterminateandDeterinihate. Eachmay be, .simple 
or compound. 

S. si. (ellipt. uses of the adj.) An indefinite 
thin^, word, statement, etc.; something of in- 
definite nature or meaning, or which cannot be 
definitely specified, described, or classed. 

2592 Percivall.^, Diet. Fa, Aduerbs commonly gouerne 
an Indicatiue Moode: saue that where Interrogatmes are 
changed Into Indefinites they haue sometime a Subiunctiue. 
2625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 248/1 That Negative is 
more pregnant of direccion, then an indefinite. 2865 Pall 
Mall G. 16 Aug, 20/1 A table of the occupations of the 
people after a new classification..!. ‘Professionals' 

IL ‘Domestics' ,, III. Commercials ;*IV. Agriculturists .. 
y. Industrials ..VI. Indefinites, that is, general labourers, 
gentlemen of 'means, and paupers, with a few others not 
open to classification. - - 

• Hence i* Iiide*fixiite v. Ohs. (ftoftee-wd.), in phr. 
to indefinite it «= to act or speak indefinitely, la- 
de^nitism (nonce-wd.), indefinite character. 

2656 S. H. Gold. Law 76 If wc indefinite it, when we 
should demonstrate, and universalize it. 2855 Dora Green- 
well Present Heaven (1861) 103 TTie vague spirituality or 
rather indefinitlsm of our ideas. 

' Indefinitely (indcfinitli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an indefinite manner or degree. 

1. Without definition or limitation to a particular 
thing, case,' time, etc. ; indeterminately, vaguely. 

2472. (see Indeterminably). 2530 Palscr. Introd. 32 
Other thre dyvers tvTnes, imparfj’tly past, indiffynitly pasp 
and more than parfyily past, 2561 T. Norton CrtA'xVi’x 
Inst, I. 37 So oft as we do indefinitely speake of the name 
of God, we meane no lessc the Sonn and the Holy ghost 
than the Father. 1635 J. Gore iPell-^foing ^ A preacher 
-.delivers his message indefinitely to the whole assembly. 
2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. i. iv, She had felt herself inden- 
niicly unwell. 1863 Mrs. Cablvle Lett. III. 268 They 
pressed me to come lo them ..and I promised indefinitely 
that 1 would. 

2. To an indefinite amount or extent; without 
specified or assignable limit or end ; unlimitedly. 

i6zx Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. iii, 'Tis a fortune which 
some indefinitly preferre before prosperity. 26^ Ponver 
Exp, Philos, Pref. 10 Motion' also may be indefinitely swift , 
or slow. 2697 Dampier Foy. I. 04 The Pacifick Sea . . from 
30 to about 4 deg. south latitude, and from the American 
shore westward indefinitely. 2833 Miss Mitford in L'Es- 
irange Life III. i. 6 Life is too short.. for an alienation in* 
definitely prolonged. 2868 Freeman A/Iprrw. Cp« 7* II. App, 
540 It would be easy to prolong the list indefinitely, 

Xnde&iiteness (inde*finitnes). ■ as prec. 

+ -NE88.] The quality of being indefinite ; want 
of definiteness; indeterminatencss, vagueness. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesuii.xi. (Arb.) The Roundell 
or Spheare. .for his indefinitenesse hauing no speciall pI.TCc 
of beginning nor end. 26*3 Bp. Hall Best Barraine iVks. 
(1648) 476 The indefinitenesse of the ch.irge implies a gene- 
rallity. 2797 Monthly Mag. III. 201 That pernicious loose- 
ness and indefiniteness of speech, which prevail so generally. 


28^ E. White Cert. Rellg. 34 There is now and then an 
Oriental indefiniteness as to method. 2885 Spurgeon Treas, 
Das', cxxxii. 10 The fault of most prayers is their indefinite* 
ness. 

' Indefinitive (ind/fi'mtiv), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
-h Dkpinitivb.] Not definitive ; not characterized 
by definition or limitation ; indeterminate.indefinite. 

xS9|8 Barret Theor. IFarres v. i. 125 From the point of 
the first Trauesse next adioyning, is drawne an indefinitiue 
line.^ 2850 j. H._ Nf.wman Diftc. Anglic. 82 A school of 
opinion, .fixed in its principles, indefinitive and progressive 
in their range. 

• Hencelndefl'nitlvely/jv/z/., without definition or 
limitation ; Indefi’aitiveness, vagueness. 

26*2 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1637) 59 (Ordinarily in 
our Sermons we sndefinitively condemne as evill, swearing, 
and gaming for .money. 2795 Aftn. Reg. App, Chron. 92 
They are all elected for two years, and may be immediately 
and indefinitively re-elected, a 2849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 
1864 III. 587 If the author did not deliberately propose to 
himself a suggestive indefinitiveness of meaning. 

Zndefillito* (indefinarto), comb, form from 
L. indefinilus Indefinite; as in indefinitO'defi- 
nite adj., applied by Sir W. Hamilton to pro- 
positions predicated of the greater part or more 
than half, 

2847 Sir W. Hamilton Let. De Morgan 43 Indefinito* 
definiteSj To UI, YO, last we come ; And that affirms, and 
this denies. Of more, most (half plus some). Ibid. 44 (Pro- 
positions) X. Definite; 2. Indefinito-definite ; 3. Seml-defi* 
nite ; 4. Indefinite. 

Zudefiuitude (ind/lfi'nitir/d). ff. In - 3 + De- 
FiNiTUDE (or f. Indefinite after definilude).’] 

+ 1. The condition of having no known or assign- 
able limit; undefined or undefinable number or 
amount. Obs. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. ii. iv. 257 They arise to a 
strange and prodigious multitude, if not indefinitude, by 
their various Positions, Combinations, and Conjunctions. 

2. Wont of definiteness or precision; indefinite- 
ness, undefined state. 

2827 G. Beauclerk Joum. Maroceo Ded., Until it has 
arrived at years of discretion an indefinitude of age both 
in books and men. 2833 Sir W. Hamilton Disenss., Eng. 
Treat, Logic (1B53) 146 The vacillation or indefinitude of 
Aristotle himself in regard to the number of the modes. 
2854 R. G. Latham Amative Races Russian Entp. 248 They 
are measures of the extent to which the author who uses 
them eschews indefinitude. 

. Zndefinity (indffi'niti), rare, [f. Indefinite, 
after infinity : see -ity.] 
fl. »prec. I. Obs. 

26*3 CocKERAM It, Endlesnes, indifiniiy. 2678 Cudworth 
Jnteli. Syst. Contents (i. v. 643) This potential Infinity or 
Indefinity of Body, seems to be mistaken for an actual In- 
finity of Space. 

2. =prec. 2, 

a 2734 North Exam, i. iii. § 38 (2740) 144 He can . . come 
off, upon the Ambiguity or Indefinity of his E.xpres5lons. 
2882 Fraser's Mag, XXV. 487 Branch lines ., only to be 
entered upon after the ominous ‘change’ to whose con* 
venient indefinity the porter stentoriously invites us. 

Indeflectible (indffle.ktib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
*dejlectiile, i. Dkplect v. + -ible.] Incapable of 
being deflected or turned from a straight course. 

2883 F. W. Potter Gambeita^ In French Celebr. 28 Pro- 
claiming in a single voice his indeflectible fidelity, x^ 
F'ortn. Rev. May 569 All unite in one undeviaiing and in- 
deflectible direction. 

. tZndefle*xible, a* Obs. rare. [In-S.] *prec. 

a 2641 Br. Mountacu Acis^- Mon. (1642} 222 Indeflexible 
subjection to Gods will. 

' f XndefloTe, a. Obs. [Arbitrary f. In- 3 + stem 
Df L. defiord-re to Deflower ; for indefiored or in^ 
defiorit.] Not deflowered ; chaste, inviolate. 

^ 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 55 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis cvyne. 

. i-llldeflou-risllillg, a. Obs. [f. I.n-S + pres. 
pple. of Deplouuish ZJ.J Not ceasing to flourish, 
unfading : cf. Defloubisk 2. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Fief. i. xlvi, Ros’d all in liuely 
crimson ar ihy cheeks, Whear bcawties indeflourishing 
abide. 

Zndeformalsle (indffpumabT), a. [In- 3.1 
Not deformable; incapable of being 'deformed' 
or put out of shape. 

. 2880 MiNCHiN.S‘//Tri‘£:j (ed. 2) 13 In nature there are no such 
things as rigid bodies. For a great many practical maticre 
there are bodies which may be treated as if they were rigid 
or indefor/nable. 

Indegent, Indegest : see Indigent, etc. 

* Zndehiscent (indrhrsent), a. Bot. [In- 3.] 
Not dehiscent : said of fruits that do not split open 
when mature, but retain the seed till they decay. 

1832 \xiixi\x.y Introd, Bot. 1. it. 179 Cells one-seeded, inde- 
hisccnl, dry, perfectly close at all limes. 1841 Mrs. Loudon 
\st Bk. Bot. (1845) 25 hlost of the kcrneled fruils arc indc- 
hiscent, and, if left to nature, must decay before they «n 
liberate the seed. 2872 H. Mac.millan True true 158 I nc 
fruit of the vine is indehiscent. s 8 js Ouvnfi Elem./iOt. i. 
vii. 95 Syncarpdus fruits .. which are dr>' and indenisccnt, 
that is, which do not open, but Ubcnite the seed by decay, 
as the fruit of the Hazel, you may simply call nuts. ^ 

Hence Zndehl'soe&ce, the quality of being mac- 
hiscent. 2847 in Craig. 

*1* Zndeign, v. Obs. rare. In 4 indoyno, 5 in- 
daign. [A form intermediate between Endeicn 
and Indign ; q. v.] 
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■ 1. inir. To be indignant or angry. 

ii8a WvcuF Gen, xviii. 30 Y biseche thee, he selth, ne 
indeyne thow, Lord, if I speke. • 

. 2. trctns. To disdain, despise. 

X483 CAXTO^^ Caip C}h, Thou myghtest lese theyr loue 
and be indaigned of them. . 

tlndelayed, <x. Ods. [In- 3.] Not delayed 
or put off; immediate. 

' 1523 Sf. Papers Hen. F///, VI. n8 If this overture shall 
not mowe take effect, indelaved order must be geven by His 
Majeste for the raysing and setting furthe of an armye. 
1564 Q. Eliz. in Abp. Parkers Corr, (Parker Soc.) 227 We 
tvill that you shall duly infoi-m us thereof, to the end we 
may give indelayed order for the same. 

t Indelay* edly, adv, Obs, [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
Without delay ; immediately. 

*585 Hew. VIII Lei. Earl Sjissex 17 Apr,, We..woI ther- 
fore and command you . . that ye indelayedly do apprehend 
hnd take them, 1563-87 Foxe A.^ ^ M. (1596) 262/x That 
he indelaiedlie .. should prepare himselfe to be gone out of 
the realme. 1579 Sc. Acts Jas. K/, c. 70 PresentUe and 
indilayitlie upouu thair apprehensioun or convictioun. .he or 
sche sail be put and haldin in the stokkis. c 1600 Gctmti^s 
C onspir. Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 102 Verie misconient 
that indelaiedlie he raid not to Sanct^Iohnstoun. 

ladeleble, -ebly, obs. ff. Indelible, -ibly. 
Indele'Ctable, a. rare. £In- 3 : cf. obs. F. 
indcleclable (Godef.).] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1748 Richaroson Clarissa Ixxi. (i8xi) VIII. 327 Stiffened 
and starched . . into dry and indelectable affectation. z8o6 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 109 His remarks upon this indelectable 
attendant. 

t Inde-legabi'lity. Ois. rare-', [f. In-3 

+DELEOABLE + -ITI*. Cf. F. incliligahle (Litlre).] 
Incapability of being delegated. 

1695 J. Sagc Article etc, Wks. 1844 I. 75 Is such a dele- 
gation consistent with our author's position about the in- 
devolvibillty or indelegability of such a power? 

Indeliable, obs. form of Indelible. 
Indeliberate (indlli-ber^t), a. [In- 3 .- cf. F. 
indlHhlri (17th c.).] 

+ 1. Of persons, their qnalities, etc. : Wanting in 
deliberation ; inconsiderate ; hasty or rash. Obs. 

^ <71617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 100 This may rebuke rash, 
indeliberate, and self-willed persons. 1652 Gaule Pfag- 
astrow. 22 He reprooves ., their indeliberate rashness. 
<i 1677 Manton Tvienty Serm, xv. Wks. 187X II. 333 There 
is a will natural and indeliberate, and a will deliberate and 
elective. 

2. Of actions : Done without deliberation or 
forethought; not carefully considered or planned 
beforehand. Also of thoughts, words, etc. : Un- 
premeditated, spontaneous. Now rare. 

1655 Bp. Bramhall true Liberty 37, I distinguish 
between free acts and voluntary acts. The former are 
always deliberate, the latter may be indeliberate. x63o 
H. DoowcLt. Tu'O Lett, Advice (1691) 96 Indeliberate 
Actions are not capable of affectation, avjsx Kem Psyche 
Poet. Wks. :72i IV. 162 She felt a sudden^ indehb'rate 
Thought, Which strange Conviction in her Spirit wrought. 
X896 Academy 12 Dec. 535/3 Short, insignificant, prattling, 
indeliberate letters. 

+ Indelvberated, ff. [In-3.] = prec. (sense 3). 
* a 1663 Bramhall (J.), Actions proceeding from blandish- 
ments, or sweet persuasions, if they be inaeliberaled, as in 
children. .are not presently free actions. 

ludeli’beratelyy adv. rare. [f. Indeuber- 
ATE + -Ly 2.] Without deliberalioQ or premedi- 
tation; unintentionally, involuntarily. 

x68x Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (1715) 340 What we have 
been wont to do by long practice, we do as easily,^ as 
(quickly, and as indeliberately, as we do those things which 
flow from the necessity of our very nature itself. 1700 R, 
Peaksos Haamati Vindic. 44 They^ might be .. forced 
I^orantly, or indeliberately to Worship.. the Pagan Idols. 

Indeli'berateness. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] Absence of deliberate intention. 

x68t Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (17x5) 345 That indeliberate- 
ness in sinning, which ariseth from an habit and custom of 
sin.. doth not in any wise lessen or excuse a sinful action. 

Izxdelibera'tion. Now rare. [See lNUELi- 
BEHATE and -ATION. (So inod.F. indiliHration 
(Littre).] Want of deliberation or forethought. 

a 1614 Donne BioPavaTor (1644) 31 Any mortall sinne .. 
proceeding from indeliberation. 1646 Jer. Taylor A/ol, 
Liturgy Pref. § 11 She should have no Liturgy at all, but 
the worship of God be left to the managing of chance and 
indeliberation and a petulant fancy. i68x Kettlewell 
Chr. Obed. (1715) 561 1'hey, who scarce ever sin wilfully at 
«ll, or very rarely, are wont most frequently through inde- 
liberation and unadvisedness to miscarry. 1854 Faber 
Grtnvth in Holiness iii. (1872) 45 Eagerness, anxiety .. in- 
deliberation. .are all fatal to recollection. 

Indeli'bi'lity. rare. Also -ebility. [f. next ; 
see -ITY,] The quality of being indelible. 

X804 Horsley Speeches Parlt. (1813) 421 The indelebility 
of the sacred character was a principle in the Church of 
Rome. 1891 Daily Nexvs x July 5/6 The ink. . lost its ancient 
indelibility. 1896 Blackiv. Mag. May 683 This indelibility 

"indelible (inde-lib’l), a. Also 6-7 indeleble, 
(7-9 indeliable). [In l6-i7th c. indeleble, ad. L. 
indelebiUs^ f. xVt- + delehilis Delible ; cf. F. 

hidiUbUe, Heble (idth c.). The termination has 
been assimilated to -IBLE.^ 

That cannot be deleted, blotted out, or effaced ; 
ineffaceable, permanent. 

a. of a matciial mark, stain, etc. or of the sub- 
stance which makes these, as ituUUhU ink. 


' XS79 Fulke Heshins* Pari. ,^23 Before be .. hath his in- 
deleble character scraped out of bis handes and fingers endes. 
16x3 POrchas Pilgrhnage (1614) 850 The women paint 
their faces with indeleble lines. 1650 Buuver A nthropomei. 
Pref., Pricking the same with Needles, then they take Inde- 
liable tincture, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Indeleble. 1658 
Phillips, Indelible, xyyz-fiq Cook Voy. (1790I L 92 This 
operation, called by the natives Tattaowing.. leaves an in- 
delible mark on the skin. 1816 J. Smith Patwraina. Sc. ij- 
Art II. 783 Indelible Ink for marking Linen, &c. 

Jig. xBas T. Jefferson Aniolnog. Wks. 1859 !• 49 Nature, 
habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of distinction be- 
tween them. 


b. of a stain on character or reputation, infamy, 
disgrace, etc. 

• X529 More Suppi. Sonlys Wks. 322/r So deadly poisoned 
wfc sin, their spottes bene tndeltble & their filthines 
vnpurgeable. 1624 Sanderson Serm. (1637) 432 Branded 
with an indeleble note of infamy. X647SVARD SimJ. Cobler 
20 Accursed with indelible infamy. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, 
Welters III. 284 This would be an unpardonable, an in- 
delible reproach. *887 Bowen Virg. HLneid v. 198 Tbis 
victory gain, .and preserve us from shame's indelible stain. 

c. of a mark, stamp, or character impressed upon 
anything; spec., of the spiritual character which, 
according tovarioussectionsoftheChristian Church, 
IS held to be impressed or conferred by some of 
the sacraments. 

1532 More Ceufui. Bames viit. Wks. 745/t With the in- 
delible caracier and badge of baptLme recelued into hys 
liuerey and hys holy houshold. 5638 Chillingw. Rclig. 
Prot. r. Vi. § 39. 358 We shall then consider whether your 
indelible Character bee any reality. 17x1 G. Carv Phys, 
Phylastick. 416 This Divine Power is what the School men 
and Church call an Indelible Character. x87r Darwin 
Dcsc. Man II. xxi. 405 Man still bears in his bodily frame 
the indelible st^p of his lowly origin. 1875 AIanninc 
Plission H. Ghost i. 21 To all eternity they will bear the 
mark of their regeneration, the indelible character stamped 
upon them at the font. 

' <L of an impression on the mind ; also of a feeling. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 271, I have so m.Tny and so in- 
deleble impressions of your favour to me. 1697 Evelyn 
Numistn. viii. 26s Most grateful and indelible Sense ofa long 
and inlire Friendship. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. /, III. iii. 29 
Charles had retained too indelible a recollection of the past. 
X847 Disraeli 'fancred u. 11, Such an event makes an in- 
delible impression. 

i* e. of a title, right, or the like : Indefeasible. 
cx64S Howell Lett. (1630) I. iv. vili. 186 They shall be 
only Keepers of the Great Seal, which for title and office 
are deposable ; but they say the I.ord Chancellor's title is 
indelible. 1769 Blackstone Cemm, IV, i, 3 The indelible 
rights of mankind. < 

Hence Inde'liWeuess, the quality of being in- 
delible, incapability of being blotted out or 
destroyed. 

. 1654-66 < Earl Orrery Parihenissa (1676) 401 The in- 
delibleness of the impressions of Youth. (In mod. Diets.) 

. Xudelibly (indedibU), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] 
In an indelible manner; so as not to be blotted 


out or effaced. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. x. 253 The murdertsse 
Quendrid..hath left her name indelebly stained with his 
innocent bloud. 1659 E,^ Reynolds in Eliot Gosp. New- 
Eng. A iij b, These premises arc indclebly written in the 
minds of men by nature. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 54 
t jt Our crime -. is indelibly recoided, and the .stamp 
of fate is fixed upon it, 1858 Froude Hist. Eug. HI. 
xvii. 524 He had left the print of his individual genius 
stamped indelibly- -into the constitution of the country. 

. Indelicacy (tnde'likasi). [In- 3: see next and 
-ACY,] Want of delicacy ; want of a nice sense of 
propriety, refinement, or good taste ; coarseness of 


character, manners, etc. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 286 r i Your Papers would be 
chargeable with something woree than Indelicacy, they 
would be Immoral. 1766 Colc in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 11. 
IV. 486, I hope you will pardon the indelicacy of ex- 
pression. X774 Golusm. Hat. Hist. (1776) HI- *77 ^hc 
indelicacy of Ibis animal [the pigl is.. rather m our appre- 
hensions than in its nature, x8i8 Jas, Mill Brit India 
(1826) I 30S The indelicacy of the Hindus. 1856 fROUDB 
Hist. Eng, I. 316 That indelicacy which was the singular 

blemish of his character. rr •> rr ir • 

Indelicate (m<Je-UkA), a. [In- 3. Cf. F. ik- 
dillicat (iSi2 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Wanting in, or offensive to, a sense of delicacy 
or propriety; coarse, unrefined; bordering upon 
svhat is immodest or indecent. 

1742 RichardsO.n* Pamela IV. 42 Don’t think to let me 
lose my beloved Wife and have an indelicate Nur-ie put 
upon me instead of her. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
XXX. (1840) II. 447 Their manners were too indelicate to be 
sho<:ked at any indecency. 1804 W, Tennant Ind. Recreat. 
(ed. 2) X. 274 Who bandied about amongst each other the 
coarsest ribbaldry, add most indelicate sarcasms. if^6 Gkote 
Greece 1. 1. 1. 15 A tost of fanc>' more coarse and indelicate 
than the Homeric. 


't* b. Used sb. Ohs, 

X742 Richardson Pamela xxxv. III. 342 These Gentle- 
men, the very best of them, are such Indelicatcs ! Ibid. 
IV. Let. xiv. 82 What strange indelicates do these writers 
of tragedy often make of our Sfsx ! 

2. Wanting to fine tact or nice regard to the 
feelings and tastes of others. 

1800 Mrs, HerVEY Monrtray Pam. TV. loa She felt that, 
Under the present circumstances, it would be indelicate to 
attempt more. 1849 Macaulay //ir/. Eug. iv. I. 462 It was 
apprehended that such indelicate greediness might disgust 
the benefactor. 

TS. Coarse. 06 s. 


INDEMNIFY. 


X750 Coventry Pomfey Liit. (1752) lor The coarse fare 
he met with . . were but indelicate morsels to one who had 
formerly lived on mgouts and frica-ssees. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World II. 224 'Time makes these indelicate 
viands acceptable and delicious to their taste. 

Hence IndeTicately adv.^ without delicac}\ 

. x8oo Mrs. Mouriray Fam. HI. 71 To throw her- 

self, most indelicately, into the arms of a gamester, a profli- 
gate, a rnan of no birth. x8i6 Scott Let. to Byron 5 Jan., 
The indiscreet zeal of the friend, who. .has mjudiciousjy 
and, as .she thinks, indelicately brought into view circum- 
stances of private attention. • 

Irideligence, variant of Ikdiltgekce, Ohs. 
tIndeTve, 2^. Obs. rare- K [f. Ik- i + D£lve, 
after L. infodPre^ trails. To dig in, to bury, 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxv. 4 Thei syuen to hym alle alyen 
goddis that thei hadden..and he indeluede hem vndur a 
theribynte. 

• + IxidG'ulll, a, Obs. rare “* * , In 6 indempne. 
[a. F. tndevine (in i6th c. also vidcmpiie)^ ad. L. 
sndemniSf f. in- (Ik- 3) + damnum loss, damage.} 
Free from or clear of loss or hurt. 

1526 Sir R. Wingfield Let. to Wolsey {MS. Cott. Galba 
B. 14 If. 3 b) The sayde kynge hath bownde hymsylff to 
save themperour indempne agaynste the kynges highnes of 
alle thingis. 

t Inde*inned, iz, Ohs. rare—°. [f. prec. -f - edI, 
after F. indcmiH, pa. pplc. of indemner \o indem- 
nify], =prec. 

1552 Huloet, indempned, iitdcmnis. 1570 Levins Planip. 
49/36 indemned. 

Indemnification (mde:mnifikF*‘/9n). [f. Ik- 

DEMKIFY ; see -picatiok.] 

1. The action of compensating for actual loss or 
damage sustained ; also the fact of being compen- 
sated ; concr. the payment made with this object. 

1732 Lediaud .Tr/Z/of 11. 1X.33S The only security we have 
left for our indemnification, is incur prisoners. ^65 Black- 
stone Comm. I. i. 139 Giving him a full indemnification and 
equivalent for the injury thereby sustained. X7891 j£Ntham 
Priuc. Lcgisl. xiii. § 3 The party injured loses all hope of 
indemnification. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India IH. 145 
The unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, .that the British Commissioners were induced 
to lower their demand. 

b- The action of compensating for trouble, an- 
noyance, etc. ; concr. the recompense so rendered. 

■ *774 Warton //x5/..C«^.i’wi'>>»ix.I.294TheFranciscan5 
•..enjoyed from the popes the privilege of distributing in- 
dulgences, a valuable indemnification for their voluntary 
poverty. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II, 97 
Not likely to accept .. gorgeous philosophy .. a.s an in- 
demnification for irregular performance of public duties. 

1 2. * Security against loss or penalty ' (J .) ; in- 
! demnity, Obs. 

Inde’mnificaTfcor, rare, [agent-n. in Latin 
form, f. Ikdemkify.J One who indemnifies. 

x8oz-xz'BEnrHAM Ration. Judic. Evid. (’1827) V, 4931*116 
common vouchee or indemnificator general, In the Common 
Pleas. 

Iiide'm2iifica:tory, rare, [f. Ikdejikify : 
see -ouy.] Pertaining or tending to indemnification. 

1875 Posts Gains ni.^ fed. a) 397 Where the actions on 
delict are purely jndemnificalorj’. 

‘ Indemnified, -fier ; see under next. 
Indemnify (inde'mnifsi), Also 7 inderap- 
nifie, -damnifie. [f. L. indemn-is Ikdemk + -py.] 

1. trails. To preserve, protect, or keep U^tfrom^ 
secure against (any hurt, harm, or loss) ; to 
secure Rgainst legal responsibility for past or 
future actions or events ; to give an indemnity to. 

161X CoTCR., Ifideniniser, to . . indamnific. 1651 Biccs 
Hew Disp. p 217 Save harmlcs and keep indempnified. 1665 
J. Webu Sioue~Heug {172^) 153 An Asylum, to which any 
of them flying remain'd indemnified for whatever Delict 
committed, 17x2 .^rduthnot John Bullw. iv. Why must 
the rest of the Tradesmen be. .indemnified fromcbargesl 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV, xi. 142 Ibe fact indemnified 
the peace officers and their assistants, if they killed any 
of the mob in endeavouring to suppress such riot. 1855 
Macaulay ///V. Eng. xxi. IV. 554 An Act.. providing that, 
if Cook would make. .a true and full discovery, he should 
be indemnified for the crimes svhich he might confess. 1870 
Stcuidard 12 Nov., On entering into partnership tn i860 ne 
was indemnified against liability on previously overdrawn 
accounts. x88^ J. Raf. Ceniemp. Socialism 376 A sound 
system of working class insurance must be devised, which 
snail indemnify them against all the accidents and reverses 
of life. 

2. To compensate (a person, etc.) /or loss suf- 
fered, expenses incurred, etc. 

1693 Ptem. Ct. Teckely iiL 2 That they who formerly pos- 
sessed Employments, should be indempnified for the Loss 
of their Posts. 177X Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) JI. vi. 

226 The plunder of the countries they invaded serv-ed^ to 
indemnify them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the sernce. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Se/r-ia 
XX. 377 It was left to the Sultan to indemnify hisT^^Is for 
their loss. 1847 Marryat Childr. H. P'orest i, IThcyJ in- 
demnified ihcm.selves for the nonpayment of their salaries by 
killing the deer for sale and for their own subsistence. x856 
Felton Anc. ly Met Gr. IL ir. vij. 39? J hey. .indemnified 
them-selvcs by extortions from their unhappy subjects. 

b. To compensate^r disadvantages, annoyances, 


hardships, etc. , ... 

. 1707 Rejlex. uton Ridicule rai You ought to indemnify 
others for the Uneasiness j'ou give them. 1836 Maccil- 
UVRAY tr. HumbcldCs Trav. xxv. 376 Ihc high price of 
provisions indemnifies the culti\-ator for the hard life. 1856 
Grindon Life xW. \Te75> 173 However long and dreary 
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may be the winter, we are alwaj'S indemnified by the spring. 
1755 Burke Corr. (1844) I. no This is one way of indem- 
nifying one’s self for the plainness of one’s habit. 1863 
IVIrs. Oliphant SaUm CJu iii. 40 She somehow appeared 
..to indemnify herself for her privations. 

■(•3. To compensate, make up for. Ohs. rare. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercai, (1753) 3 Two advantages.. in- 
demnified this defect. 

Hence Iiid3*mnified, Inde’mnifying ppL adjs. 
Also Inde^mixifier, one who indemnifies. 

17% Blacristose Cornm. IV. xL 143 There is the like in- 
demiufying clause, in case any of the mob be. .killed in the 
endeavour to disperse them. 1817-18 Cobbett U.S, 
(1822) 341, I am doing my^ best • to repay this counlrj’ for 
the protectio i which it has given me against our indemnified 
tyrants. 18S2 Lo. Blackburm in Law Rep, 7 App. Cases 
339 The amount which the indemnifier is bound to pay. 

•fluds'intlify, vP Obs. 7'are. Also en-* [f. 
In-2 4 . Damnifi', with vowel assimilated to 1 n- 
DEitN.] irons. To hurt, harm. 

15B3 Stocker H/st. Civ. IVarres Lowe C. i. 63 a, He .. 
did not belieue that his Matestie by this occasion coulde 
any way be endemnified. 1593 Lodge IViHiatn Longbeard 
E ij, \Vhat harmt the Rhodians haue doone thee, that thou 
so much indemnifiest them ? 

Indeninitee (indemnitr)* U.s, [irreg. f. 
iNDEil.viTr : see -ee.] ‘ The person to whom 

indemnity or promise of indemnity is given.* So 
IndD'jnnito^r, the person who undertakes to 
indemnify another against loss or liahility. 

In recent American dictionaries. 

Indemnity^ (inde’mnui). Also 5“7indempn-, 
6 indimn- ; 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. [a. F. indemiiiii 
(1367 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indeiimitas^ 
n. of condition f. indemnis Indemn. 

The order of the senses is obscure ; an early useof sense 3, 
othenvise unexemplified, appears in 3 c.] 

1. Security or protection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss; safety, spec, (see quot. 1 S 34 ). 

rafrj Poston Lett.\dQ. 575 II. 307, I entende noon other 
but in als meche as in me is to se your indempnyte. 1533 
More Dehcll. Salem Wks. 970/1 Vpon complaint made to 
the kynge and hys counsayle .. thei would prouide suffi- 
ciently for thindemnitj’ of the wytnes in that behalfe. *548 
Chron.^ Edw. /F, 2x6 The citiezens. .began maturely 
to consult, what parte they should folow for their most 
xndempnitc. 1642 in Clarendon Hist, Reb. iv. § 164 The 
Indemnity of the Rights and Priviledges of Parliament. 
i68t Righteous Mans Refuge ao8 Gods unchange- 

ableness is his peoples indempnity. 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peace iv. Wks. iX. 61 They assure you. .that they will give 
you nothing in the name of indemnity or security, or for 
any other purpose. 1834 MacCulloch Diet. Commerce I. 
683 Indemnity is^ where one person secures another from 
responsibility against any particular event. 1858 Ld.' St. 
Leo.xards tianiy-Bk, Prof, Law xxi. 148 You wll, of 
course, entitled to an indemnity against any demand 
which still binds you ; for example, future rent under a 
lease to the testator. 2879 Lubbock Addr. Pol, ff Educ, vlii. 
Insurance ought to be a contract of Indemnity. 

2. A legal exemption from the penalties or liabi- 
lities incurred by any course of action. 

J670 CoTTOM EsPernon 1. ui. 122 An indempnity, and 
oblivion of all pass’d unkindnesses. 1703 Dk, Queensberry 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 338 To secure their friends 
there would be a General Indemnity past, 1761 Hume 
H.'st. Eng. I. ix. 201 All hts vassals M’ho had^ entered into 
confederacy with Richard, should receive an indemnity for 
the offence. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxi. 483 Besides 
this allowance, he has also an indemnity granted him, of 
being free and discharged for ever from all debts owing by 
him at the time he became a bankrupt ; even though judg- 
ment shall have been obtained against him. a 1862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) HI. iil 145 Receiving beforehand an indem- 
nity for every excess. 

b. Act (or Bilt) of Indemnity, an act of Parlia- 
ment or other authority granting exemption from 
the penalties attaching to any unconstitutional or 
illegal proceeding. Also fig. 

Such an act used, previously to the general act of 31 & 32 
VicL, c. 72 § 16, to be passed annually for the relief of those 
who had failed to take the necessary oaths of office. In 
Eng. Hist, the term is specifically applied to the Acts of 
iCSa and 1690, exempting those who had taken arms or 
acted against Charles It and William III respectively, from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

1647 Fuller Good Tk. in \yorse T. (1841) ic6 So shall I 
have an act of indemnity before lie can enter his action 
against me. i6j8 D. jF.SKtns U'ks, 79 The Army by an 
Act of Indemnity free themselves from all those dangers, 
which an Ordinance can no more do then repeale all the 
Lawes of the I^nd. 1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. 94 He 
therefore earned the Act of Oblmon and Indempnity 
thorow. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies NVks. 1842 I. 603 
A valuable friend asked me w’hai I thought of aas of 
gencr.il indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) lll.xv. 112 They 
retained the bill of indemnity in the commons. 1836 H. 
OiLCRiDGE Hortk, Worthies (1852) 1 . 19 The Act of In- 
demnity and the trial of the regicides transpired before the 
commencement of the correspondence. 

3. Compensation for loss or damage incurred ; 
indemaifijation. 

*793 bn. Aucklakd Corr. (iE6t) III. 13 The reasonable- 
ness of furnishing some indemnity to the Dutch by the 
CrSiion of Ltilo and Lcifenshock. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
Rew. 138 When an individual is only indemnified, he is not 
rewarded; reward .. begins when indemnity is complete. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, **»• !• *57 TheCavaliersvciynatu- 
rally demanded indemnity for all (hat they had suffered, 
b. A sum paid by way of compensation. 

1872 Veats Gro’.x’tk Comrt. 3x6 The vigour of Crorav.-ell 
eventually compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity of 


1,000,000 guilders. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) i. iv. 32 
Within four years, France had to pay to Germany a 
indemnity oi 

►|*0. Spec, (in early use). A pa 3 mient made to 
the archdeaicon in compensation for the loss of 
his induction money, and also to the bishop in 
lieu of his institution fees, when a church was 
impropriated to an abbey or college. Obs. 

*^*3 Act 24 f 35 Hen. /'///» c. 19 1 1 Diuers penclons, 
porcions, corrodtes, indtmnittes, sin^ies, proxies and other 
profites. JS45 fnstr. to Cromwell in Cott. MS. Chop. F. i 
If. 85 Pensions or Indemnities be thes, whan a churche is 
Impropered to an abbay or a coleage, then the Archedeacon 
for euer lesithe bis induction money, and in recompens of 
that he shall haue ^’criy outc of thesalde benefice .^o Im- 
properede xijd. or jjs. for a yerly penrion more or lesse . . 
eu>m so episcopus conseruatar Indemnis and bathe a lyke 
pension for his Indemnttie..in the lewe of his Institucion. 

4. attrib,, as indemnity bill, loan, money, 

^ 18x8 Gen. Hist, in Ann, Reg. 36/x The third reading of the 
indemnity bill occurred on March sth. 1867 Homeward 
l^Jait 36 Nov. 954/2 The indemnity money paid after the 
destruction of the Old Factory gardens. 2897 Daily Ne^vs 
17 SepL 5/7 The Pow'ers, it is believed, will guarantee the 
indemnity loan. 

tlllde*3llllity Obs.. rare. Also 5 endem- 
uitee. [ad. OF .tndampjtile in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. (In- ^) + L. dajnnttm loss, damage ; for the 
vowel cf. Indemnify z(. 2 J Damage, hurt, injury. 

* 55 ^ J« Heywood spider E, xxxi. 12 Which growth.. of 
kinred, not of enmitee, Did I (in you) by ingrate endem- 
niteeDoute here; I were a beaste. cx 6 t^ hAvroN Sj'on's 
Plea To Rdr., We doe not read of greater Persecution, 
higher indignitie and Indemnity done upon Gods People .. 
than in this our Hand. 

IndeiUIliza’tion. rare, [a. F. isulemnisaiion, 
n. of action from see nexLj =Indem- 

NIFICATION 2. 

1836 Tail's Mag. HI. 651 To be indebted for the indem- 
nization of ray creditors to some other grocer’s daughter. 
284s For. Q. Rrsf, XXXIV. 281 He spent two vexatious 
years in the sorry business of secularization and indemniza- 
tion, which the peace of Luneville had left as a legacy to 
diplomatists. 

t Inde’miiize, v, Obs. rare—\ [a. F. indem-^ 
(1598 in Hatz.-Darm.), Lindcnnie Indemn.] 
irons. To indemnify. 

xfixx CoTGR., Indemniser, to indemnize, (tt indamnifie. 

Indemo:nstrabi‘lity. rare. [f. next: see 
-ITY.] The quality; of being indemonstrable ; in- 
capability of being ciemonstrated. 

17^ T. Taylor Prxlus’ Cemm. II, a Principles in sim- 
plicity, indemonstrability, and self-evidence, should excel 
things posterior to principles. 1847 De Quincey Protest^ 
antism Wks, VIII, 108 Kant was the first person, and 
perhaps the last, that ever undertook formally to demon- 
strate the indemonstrability of God. 

Indemonstrable (indfmpmstrab’l), a, [In-s • 
cf. F. imUmonstrable (Littre).] Incapable of being 
demonstrated or proved, (Said esp. of primary or 
axiomatic tntths, principles, etc.) 

2570 Bilungslev Euclid 1. i. 9 The first principles and 
grounds, which are indemonstrable, a 16x9 Fotherby 
A tkeom. i. L § 4 (1622) 6 The first and roost ancient prin- 
ciple, and therefore of all other the most indemonstrable. 
2785 Reid Intelt, Powers vi. viL (1803) 11 . 388 We find 
likewise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemonstrable principles of ; 
niaibematlcal reasoning. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 447 Let j 
us give up endeavouriug to demonstrate the indemonstrable. I 
4877^ E. Cairo Philos. Kant i. 139 Certain primary con- 
ceptions or indemonstrable material principles of truth. 
Hence Indemo'ristra'bleness, incapability of 
being demonstrated ; Xndezno'nstra'bly adv. 

1654 Warres U?tbelia>ers 195 Which indemonstrably 
sheweih the instruracniality of ihb grace. 1727 Bailey 
(vol. II), Indcmonstrablesscss. 

t Inde’n, v. Ohs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. In - 2 
4- Den irons. To put into a den. 

1593 Florio, Inianare, to xndenne, to put, enter, go, or 
creepe into a caue or denne. x6ii Ibid., Incauemare, ,.lo 
endenne. 1664 Yv\.\jcs:ion 7 'strile Dove, Jerome was stoned, 
and Daniel was indened. Amos was rent. Paul by the 
sword did end, 

*}-Indencioii, Obs. rare~‘\ [Erroneous form 
for indetisation ; see Indense.] A rendering dense, 
a thickening. 

X547 Boorde Brev. Health 54 The one [fever] doth 

come by the indendon or thyckenes of bloude. 

+ Indeni’able, a. Obs. rare. [1n- 3.] That 
cannot be denied ; undeniable. 

162X Br. Mouktacu Diatribx 82 Maine and indeniable 
consequences. 2652 French Yorksh. Spa ill. 38 Their in- 
deniable icsiimony. 

flndenvea, a. Ohs. rare—K [In- 3 .] Not 
denied ; undenied. 

162^ Bp. Mountacu Gn^ 17 By xiecessary consequence, 
and indenied it is but you have tied yourselfe .. unto cx. 
pressc words. 

Indenize,--ation, etc.: see Endenize, etc. 

i749MARTiNiVr7t»ii«^./?/f/.Introd.Enc.Tongue 17 Many 
woriis and terms in these arts have also been indenized. 

Indeno’miiiable, a. nzrr“*. [In- 3 .] That 

cannot be named ; unnauieable. 

2647 V'ard Sivjp. Cebter a8 An imlcnomlnable Quxmalry 
of overturcas’d things. 

+ Inde*nsate, d. Obs. [ad. L. type 

*indensat‘its, pa. pplc. of ^indensd-re : see next, 
and cf. Densate v .\ -Rendered dense; thickened. 


2599 R. Linche Anc. Fid. N, TTie aire bccommeth inden- 
sate and grosse. 

t Inde’nse, v. Obs. [ad. D. type 

densd-re, f. f;z- (In- 2) + densa-re to make thick, C 
densus Dense.] ira7is. To make dense or thick. 

2576 NE^^TON Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 1x8 Vnetions and 
Frictions .. indense the body, that the ayre' and windes 
should not batter and damnific it. 

Indent (indent), z».i Also 5-6 endent. [ad. 
F. e7tde7iter (Ph, de Thaun, J 2 th c.) * to snip, notch, 
iag on the edges * (Cotgr.), L. type ^-hidesitd-re 
(raed.L. and It. indenlare), f. m- (Ik- 2 ) + *dcntd-rt 
to furnish with teeth, f. denSj detilem tooth; cf 
de7tidtns Dentate.] 

I. In general sense. 

1. iraits. To make a tooth-like incision or incisions 
in the edge or border of; to notch or jag; now, 
chiefly, to give a zigzag or strongly senate out- 
line to. 

£2430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ii. cxlviii. (1869) 135 She .. 
fyled niyn yren and endented it. CX440 /pomyaon 1642 
A barbor he callyd, .. And shove h>Tn boihe byhynd and 
before, Quejmtly endentyd, oute and in. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 23 T’ake hede that thj' mower mow clene and holde 
downe the hynder hand of his sith, that he do not endent 
the grasse. x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 120 The jaw. .is 
marked with five longitudinal ribs which indent the edges 
of tke plate. 

b. To form a deep recess or recesses in (a 
coast-line, etc.); to penetrate deeply. K\%otra7isf, 

*555 Fden Decades iii. ix. 138 It is eaten and indented 
with two goulfes. xfixs Drayton Poly-otb, i. 5 1 ’hose armes 
of sea.. By their meandred creeks indenting of that land. 
*773 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept. F 17 It is an 
islana . .so much indented by inlets of the sea that there is 
no part of it removed from the water more than six miles. 
*777 Cook znd I'oy. ni. xii. (R.), The roast, .seemed to be 
indented into creeks and projecting points. 2831 Carlyle 
Sari. Ees. 1. iv, Each part [of the book] overlaps, and 
indents, and indeed runs quite through the other. 2855 
Macaulay / fir/. Eng. xviiL IV. 191 Locbleven, an arm of 
the sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland. 

c. intr. To recede or form a recess, 

17S4 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iii, (1848) 145 The forms 
are angular, as well where they indent or fall in as where 
they swell out. 2856 Gbote Greece u. App. XII. 667 At 
the spot here mentioned, the gulf indents eastward,- 

II. To indent a document, and senses thence 
arising. , . 

2. tra7is. To sever the two halves of a document, 

I drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zigzag, or 
waNT line, so that the two parts exactly tally with 
each other; to cut the top or edge of two or more 
copies of a legal document in such tin exactly 
corresponding shape; hence, to draw up (a docu- 
ment) in two or more exactly corresponding copies. 

This was done in the case of a deed, covenant, agreement, 
etc. In which two or more p.artles had an Interest, so that 
one copy was retained by each party; the genuineness of 
these could be sub'^equenlly proved by the coincidence of 
their indented margins. See Indenture s. 

*38sfsee Indented/^/. a. * 3). 2423 Exam. Oidcasilein'Pirh. 
Gamer VI. 233 His Belief, which was indented and taken to 
the Clergy, and set up in diuers open places. 2473 Warkw. 
Chron, xo Allc this poyntment aforcbeide were, Miytene, 
indentj'de, and sealede. 2526 Pilgr. /V;|^ (iS3i) 85 All 
thynges..that thou hast promj’sed to god, & be conteyned 
in tbyne obligacyon, endented bytwene god S: thy soule. 
*557 Ortter HospiiallsD'y'i'b, PiT\ Inventorie. .shall he In- 
dented, th’ one part thereof to remaine in your custodle, and 
the other in the custodie of the persons charged. 2622 
Callis Siat. Servers (1647) 232 All other Laws and Or- 
dinances of Sewers .. which be but in parchment, and not 
Indented, or which be indented also, if not sealed, continue 
in force no longer then that Commission commveth by the 
power whereof they were made. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
VI. 229 Contracted with me by articles indented vnder our 
hands. 27^ Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IIL 601 Articles of 
Agreement Indented, Made, Concluded and Agreed upon 
at Philadelphix 2767 Blackstone Comm, II. xx. 205 If 
a deed be made by more parties than one, there ought to 
be regularly as many copies of it as there are parlies, and 
each should be cut or indented (formerly in acute angles 
instar denthim, but at present in a waving line* on the top 
or side, to tally or correspond with the other ; which deed, 
so made, is called an indenture. 28^ R, Lanctord 
Trade 203 When a deed begins This Indenture, it must 
actually be indented, that i«, must be cut or sc.illopcd at the 
top, otherwise it will be a Deed-poll. [This Is no longer so : 
cf. quot. 1845 In Indenture sb. 2.] 

+ 3. vitr. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
tures ; hence, to make a formal or express agree- 
ment ; to covenant ( 7 wV// a person for a thing); to 
engage. Also fig. Obs, 

2489 W. Paston in P, Lett. No. 908 HI. 351 My Lordc 
of Northeihomb>Tland..haih endentyd with the Kynge for 
the kepynge owt of the Schottj's and asTirryngc on them. 
2542 Act 33 Hen, VIII, c. 23 'Hie said maistcr of the 
wardes and liucries. .shall haue power .. to couenaunt and 
indent wiiheueiy' person. .ibr his..Iiucrje. 1561 7 *. Aorton 
Calvin's Inst. iii. 301 Many . . do nothing but indent with 
God vpon a certaine condlcion, and bindc him to 
of their cooenanling. 1642 VviJLV.^ Holy ^ Prof. St. m. 

367 At last she indents downright with the devil. He 1$ lo 
find licr some toies for a lime, and to liavc her smu in ex- 
change. 1635 — Ck. Hist. u. iv. 5 23 llius would 1 have 
Eccloiasiicall and civil Historians indent alKiut ri»e Bound-S 
and Limits of their Subjects. *700 J- Bromb 
Scot. III. (1707) 176 The Sera'ant* . • do usually indent with 
their Ma'^ters, when they hire them. *?®3 SrASHorK 
Paraphr. I. 139 llic Persons baptized by lohn, did also 
undertake some new conditions, and indent in some 
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Privileges.^ a 1734 North Exam. ni. viii. g 38 (1740) 61* 
Courage did not serve them to refuse delivering over the 
Goals by Indenture to North and Rich, as the Way is ; nor 
to indent with their own Anti-Sherriffs. 1759 Goldsm. Pres. 
St, Pol. Lcarttin^ x\. Wks. (1854) 50 < ^ with indig- 

nation when I see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius indent to the press, and thus turn book-makers, 
f b. with siihord, cl. or inf. expressing purpose. 
1462 Poston Lett. No. 453. II. 104 He bathe endented 
with the owners of the schip what daye it schulbe redy, 
1480 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) g, 1 , lohn lord Howard, 
endented with the King my sovrain Lordto dohim servisse 
opon the see. 1585 Abi>. Sandys Serm. xiv. § 26 (Parker 
Soc.) 276 He indented not what reward he should have. 
1643 S. Marshalu Letter 7 Suppose a free man indents with 
another to be his servant in some ingeniou-s employment. 
n:i66x Fuller IVorthies {1Z40) III. 366 [She] indented with 
her husband that her heritable issue should assume her sur- 
name. 171S Ramsay C/tnst's Kirk Gr. it. iii, Till this time 
towmond I’se indent Our claiths of dirt will sa’r. 

+ 4. irans. a. To contract for, bind oneself to, 
or promise, by or as by making indentures ; to 
covenant, stipulate, agree about, promise. Ohs. 

n 1555 Bradford Hurt Hearing Mass Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 318 We should take it no le.ss than idolatry or image- 
service, whatsoever thing is indented by man, saint, or angel, 
and not by him, concerning his worship and service. 1600 
Holland Livy\\\. xU. 279 He would not indent ought for 
his owne securitie. 1607 ScJwl.^ Disc. agsf. Antichr. 1. ii. 
72 Euen as Paul indented an imitation of levvish rites when 
ne shaued his head at Cenchrea. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature x. § i. 74 They indent golden, Mountaines, 
but pay chirping Slyce. 

t b. To engage (a person) as a servant, etc. by 
or as by indentures ; =Ini)Entoiie 2 . Obs. 

1758 (see Indented fypi, a.^ 4], 1787 Burns iCf/. to Moore 
2 Aug., I was thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. 2804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
(1839) 17/2 To indent one’s person for life, is a tremendous 
engagement. 

6 . intr. To make out a witten order with, a 
duplicate or counterfoil; hence, to make a requi- 
sition on or upon a person for a thing, (Orig. an 
Anglo-Indian use.) In later usage also to draw 
upon (a source of supply). Cf. Indent 4 . 

1829 Bengalee 136 Could it prove of any service, .to offer 
part of the accommodation for his stores ? but at all events, 
he might indent freely on hers, on their arrival. 1837 
Macaulay in Life 4 Lett. (1880) I. 469, I have indented 
largely, to use our Indian official term,) for the requisite 
books. ^x8sx F. Hall in VI. 719 Shefca’s 

work. .is indented upon, by the Maulawi, without stint and 
without acknowledgement, xSeg Lang Wand. India 277 
Other magistrates had been indented upon (as magistrates 
very frequently were, when ladies were nervous and travel- 
ling with only an ayah). 1882 Sala in Illustr. Loiul, He^vs 
30 Sept. 3^3 The medical officers are unable to * indent * on 
the commissariat or ordnance stores for newspapers. x 8 d 3 
Pall iMall G. 9 Mar. 14/1 (quoting Indian paper] The salt 
tax has at la.st been indented upon for covering the deficit 
in our Budget. 

6 . irans. Comm. To order by an indent ; to order 
a supply of (a commodity). Cf Indent shi^ 5 , 

1897 Westm. Gas. 2 Mar. lo/x On what principle do you 
Work in indenting books from England ? 1899 /ltd. 27 Feb. 
2/3 A short time ago Mr. Kinder indented 20,000 tons of 
Welsh coal. 

III. In other literal and technical senses. 

7. irans. To make an incision in (a board, etc.), 
for the purpose of mortising or dovetailing ; to 
join or joint together by this method. 

. (Although the evidence for the sense is late, it appears 
very early in Indenting vbl. sb.^ 2 and Indenture sb. i b.) 

174X A. Monro Anat. Bones[ed. 3) 71 Each of these bony 
Pieces is indented into the larger Bones. 1805-17 R. Ja.meson 
Char. Min. (ed. 31 154 The ranges are indented into each 
other. x8xi Self Instructor 135 In wainscoting, the dimen- 
sions are taken . . indenting the. string where the plane goes. 
1825 J- Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic Boards can be con- 
nected together at any given angle .. by indenting them 
together. 1^44 H. Rogers Inirod. Burke's^ Wks. 65 He 
put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and 
whimsically dove-tailed. 1876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., Itu 
dented^ toothed together, that is, with a projection fitted to 
a recess. 

b. Indent in, to mortise in, joint in with art ; 
in quot. fg. 

1639 Dru.mm, of Hawth. Char. Anagram Wks. (1711) 231 
An anagram . . fitly cometh in mostly m the conclusion, but 
so that It appeareth not indented in, but of it self naturally. 

8 . Prhtting. To set back (from the margin of the 
column of writing or type) the beginning of (one 
or more lines), as a means of marking a new para- 
graph, of exhibiting verse, etc.; to begin (a line 
or a succession of lines) with a blank space. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett, it You must indent your Line 
four Space-? at least. 179X Boswell Johnson Mayan. 1748 
Indenting the notes into text. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 
vi. 137 Authors should always make the beginning of a new 
paragraph conspicuous to the compo-?itor, by indenting the 
first line of it far enough, ahsol. 1884 Southward Pract. 
Print, (ed. 2) 87 To set out a paragraph in this style, the 
compositor would be told to ‘run out and indent*. 

4 9. inir. To move in a 2 ig 2 ag or indented line ; 
to turn or bend from side to side in one’s course ; to 
double. Obs. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met. vii. (1593I ^77 But doubling 
and indenting still avoids his enimies lips, xsoa Skaks. 
Ven. 4 Ad. 704 Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled 
welch Turn, and return, indenting with the way. 1607 
*Sovszi.i. Fonrf. Beasts 176 It windeth or indentetn 

like a Serpents figure. 1643 Milton Divorce ij. xiv, To 
limit and Icvell out the direct way from vice to vertue..not 


winding or indenting so much as to the right hand of fair 
pretences. 

t b. irans. To indent the way ; in same sense. 
x6x2 W. Parkes Curtaine^Dr. (1876) 57 To see light- 
headed drunkennesse indent the way from side to side. 
1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water Connor. Wks. (1630) nr, 
SA Front side to side he staggered as he went, As If he 
reeling did the way indent. 

Indent \.inde‘nt), Also 4-5 (Jtif. and pa. 
///«.) . eiident(e. [f. Ik - 2 + Dent w. 

_AI though this Is, at least in its radical part, etymologically 
distinct from Indent the two are in actual use (and perh. 
have always been) consciously regarded not as distinct 
words, hut only as senses or uses of the same word, the 
difference between them in their primarysignification being 
much less than that between actual senses of Indent x».t. 
This blending is even more apparent in the derivatives, .such 
as indentation^ indenture^ which owe tlieir form entirely to 
the Romanic Indent but have senses derived from both 
verbs,] 

3C, »f‘l. irans. Toinlay, set, emboss; =I)ent 2 ^. 3 . 
23.. E. E. Altit. P. A. 1011 ke topasye twynne how 
nente endent. Ja AIorte Artk.yit)^ His dyademe was 
droppede downe, dubbyde with stonys, Endente alle with 
diamawndis. ci4oa Maundev. (Ro.xb. xxiti. 106 pe greece 
..es all of precious stanes, endentid with gold, c 1435 Torr. 
Portugal 227 Towrres Endentyd with presyos stonys, 
Schynyng ase crj'stall clere. 1475 Sqr.^ lowe Degre 788 
Your sensours shall be of golde, Endent with asure many a 
folde. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems ' A Glasse In- 
dent’d with Gems. 1730 A. Gordon MaffePs Amphith. 368 
The Marble ., in which he Imagin’d precious Stones were 
indented. Ibid. 371 Small Streaks and Pieces of other 
Metal.. are nicely indented and interspersed on the Statue. 
fig. 13. . E. E. Alia. P. A. 628 Anon ]>* day with derk 
endente, pe my3t of deth dotz to enclyne. 

II. irans. To form as a dint, dent, or de- 
pression ; to strike or force inwards so as to form 
a dent or hollow ; to impress. 

cx4oa Beryn 1851 Thus langelyng to ech olhir, endenting 
euery pase, They entrid both in-to the hall. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 83 A huge Dragon.. divided the earth, as 
he went seeking to hide. . .Thus did he indent a passage for 
this River. 1641 Rhode Island Colon. Rec. (1856) I. 115 A 
Manual Seale shall he provided for the State., in the Liessor 
Bond, this motto indented : Amor vincet omnia. S693 
Dryden Jtweual vi. (1697) 123 Deep Scars were seen in- 
dented on his Breast. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 267 Deep in 
the neck his fangs indent their hold. *769 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 160/2 Having his name indented only on a tin plate 
and not painted on Ws cart. 1851 J. D. Maclaren in Mem. 
(x86i) 213 (These) leave their footsteps deeply indented, 
1877 Ll. JEWITT Half ho. Eng. Antiq 83 Lines produced 
by indenting a twisted thong into the soft clay. 
fg. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 31 Among all the 
Lessons which Nnthre hath taught, this is the deepUest 
indented. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, il iv. § 17 The Danish 
Garrisons lay so indented in the Heart of the Land. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II, 422 Properties, .which if not 
peculiar to the plague are indented upon it far more strik- 
injcly, than upon any other disease. 

o. To make a nint or dints in the surface of (a 
thing) with or as with a blow ; to mark with a sur- 
face hollow, or depression ; to dint or dent. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. v, loseph . . Whose feete 
,. fretting irons did indent. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 114 
A countenance Savage with bristles or indented with sMrs. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 37 Shields indented deep in glorious 
wars, X736 S. Wesley Battle of Sexes 154 Furrows deep 
indent his batter’d arms. 1824 Lahdor Imag, Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 184/x Although the sabre does not penetrate the 
metal, it indents it so deeply as to produce the same effect. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xvi, Mr. Pickwick .. indenting his 
pillow with a tremendous bloiv. 

fg. 1798-9 Lamb Corr. (1870) X07 Many a little thing 
which , . seemed scarce to indent my notice now presses 
painfully on my remembrance, 

4, inlr. To receive or take an indentation; to 
become indented or furrowed. 

1653 A, Wilson Jas. /, 161 His countenance had indented 
with Age before he was old, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
VII. 55 The oyster .. breeds a large shell, and the shell 
itself indents to receive its impression. 

- Indent (indemt, i'ndeat), sh.i [f. Indent 

I. 1. An incision in the edge of a thing; a deep 
recess, strictly of angular form ; an indentation. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. /V*, m. L 104 It (the Trent] shall not 
winde with such .1 deepe indent. To rob me of so rich a 
Bottome here. 1627 Speed England xv’m. galhe whole in 
Circumference, traced by the cowf^se of her many indents, 
one hundred twentie and eight miles. 1779 Forrest Poy. 
N. Guinea 268 A cut, or an indent into the coral rocks, 
about a hundred foot broad. 1807 J. Johnson Oriental Foy. 
40 Sirnmon’s Bay, a cove or indent on the western shore. 
1867 Ouida Idalia xxix, The cliff . rose aloft, curving in- 
ivard and shaping one of the many indents of the irregular 
southern coa-<t. 

2 . Frinting. The blank space or set-in at the 
commencement of a paragraph: » Indention 2. 
1 884 in CdsselCs Encyct. Diet. 

II. 3. == Indentube sb. 2 : in various senses. 

1589 Puttenkam Eng. Poesieiu. xxiv. (Aih.) 299 In nego- 
tiating with princes we ought to seeke their fauour . . and 
not . . to trafficke with them by way of indent or condition. 
a 1605 R. BANNA-n’NE Jml. ii8o6> 346 To mak it as it were 
a contract, to be subscryvil be both the parteis ; or rather 
everie panic to subscryve thair awin part of the indent. 
17x0 New HamPsh. Provine. Papers (x668) II. 623 You will 
call them over by the Indent of the Engineer left when he 
received them. 17*4 S- Sewall Diary 1 Feb. (1882) 1 II. 330 
The Coroner shewed me the Indent of the Jury. 1820 in 
P. Waning Tales Old Regime (1897) 167'l'he indent having 
been examined, this certifies seven years have elapsed since 
sentence of Transportation .. was pas-sed. xB^y /but. 146 
Make a note, Mr, Cdmiitroller, to t^certain how it is that { 
the ship’s indent was so imperfect. 


b. A certificate of a mouey claim or the like; 
spec, an indented certificate issued by the U. S. 
Government, or by a state government, at the end 
of the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Obs. exc. f/isi. 

1788 IVL Cutler in Life, Jmls. ^ Corr. fi888) I. 3B1 Ad- 
^ venturers who have paid for shares are exceedingly pressing 
for the Indents, which are to be returned to them. 1798 
Bay Amer. Haw Rep. (1B09) I. 121 An indented certificate 
(of loan) commonly called a general indent of the Smte of 
South Carolina. 1809 J. Marshall Const. Opln. (1839) 124 
TTie indents issued upon them [state bonds] for interest, were 
drawn by D.avid Rittenhouse. 

4. An official requisition for stores. (Originally 
by a covenanted servant of the E. Ind. Company.) 

*799 Wellington Let. to Lieut. Col. Harness in Gurw, 
Desp. (1837) L 46, I have desired the commissary of supply 
to be prepared at Bangalore to answer your indents for every 
thing that you will wanL 1803 — Let. to Sec. Gov. 18 Apr,, 
Specifying in the indent the contents of the loads. Ibia.,X 
shall countersign ihese.indents. 1871 Daily News •zi Sept., 
Any regimental quartermaster, through the simple medium 
of an indent, can in any emergency obtain a supply of pro- 
visions out of this, 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 2/1 Indents 
were made on the Medical Department for quantities which 
soon nearly exhausted the stores at its command. 

5. Comm. An order for goods, esp. one sent to 
England from abroad. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc. Parli 27/1 From the 
ready sale, the governments abroad were induced to add 
considerably to their indents. 1879 Commercial Let., We 
enclose an indent of stationery. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Nov. 
4/5 The .sudden fall in sterling exch.ange has checked 
dealers in sending home indents to any extent. 1891 Times 
9 Oct. 9/3 Indents come home at rather better figures owing 
to supplies abroad being light. 

Indent (imdent), [f. Indent -y.S] A dint 
or depression in the surface of anything, made by a 
knock or blow; an indentation ; hence, any depres- 
sion, hollow, or furrow in a surface. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 454 b, If a Spherical Body 
had., here and there some irregular indents made in it, 
X78X Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 254 Its surface was 
full of .small indents. x 858 Daily Tel. 3 July, This shot 
made an indent of 4-5 inches, and drove the 12 by s-inch 
supports out between two and three inches. 1876 Hum- 
phreys Coin-Coil. Man. ii*. ii On the other (side of the coin] 
merely the indent formed b)’ the punch used to drive the 
metal into the die. X897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV, 356 
A superficial unevenness in the shape of .scattered indents 
or depressions. 

fig. 1874 Helk Soc. Press, vi. (1875) 77 Character . , has 
deeper indents In it than are made by any of the adventi- 
tious circumstances that you have adduced. 
Zndeutatiori (indentfi/sn). [In form, n. of 
action f. Indent (see -ation); but in sense 
derived also from Indent 
I. Senses from Indent 

1. The action of indenting; the condition of being 
indented or having the edge ent into tooth-like 
notches or angular incisions; denticulation ; tooth- 
ing. 

1836 Pm7iy Cycl. V, 247/1 The form of leaves . . margin, 
the manner of their indentation, and the nature of the leaf- 
stalk, 1858 Glenny Card, Every-day Bk. 65/2 If the edge 
be smooth, with no indentation, and perfectly circular, 1877 
F. Heath Fent IV. 22 The indentation assuming various 
shapes, often being deeply incised, 

2. with an and pi. A cut, notch, or angular inci- 
sion in the margin of anything; a deep recess in a 
coast-line, or the like ; a series of incisions ; a zig- 
zag moulding, etc. 

a 1728 Woodward (J.), The margins do not terminate in a 
streight line, but are indented ; each indentation being con- 
tinued in a small ridge, to the indentation that answers it 
on the opposite margin. 1796 hloaSE A fuer. Geog. II. lor 
The opposite Welsh coast is broken by various bays and 
indentations. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 69 Leaves oblong, on 
short leaf-stalks, blunt, wing cleft, with indentations. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1836) 170 Optain Austin . . 
entered the same little indentation in which five of us were 
moored before, a xB6z Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 302 
The Greek coast is full of indentations. 

3. Printing. - Indents n 2 . 

1864 Wfbstcrs.v., Common indentation, .hanging indenta- 
tion. 1884 Southward Pract. Print. 86 The first line of the 
paragraph. .is shorter than the two following, there being a 
ividcspaceatlhe beginningofft. Thisiscalledanindentation. 

II. Sense from Indent z;.2 
i 4. The action of impressing so as to form a dent 
ordint ; the dent, hollow, or depression tbusformed; 
any deep and decided depression in a surface. 

2847 James Convict ii, On the summit of one of the most 
elevated points, .there was a little indentation. i86x Times 
II July, Injurious compression of a soft, moist soil, by the 
indentation of its wheels. 1880 Bastian AVrt/« 115 The 
extent of its surface is further increased by the existence of 
numerous superficial folds or indentations. 

Xndeuted (indebted), ppL tz.* [f. Indent v.x 

+ -ED1.] 

1. Having the edge or margin deeply cut with 
angular incisions; deeply, strongly, or coarsely 
serrated along the margin. 

c 1440 Prot/rp. Parv. 261/1 Indentyd, tndentatus. 1551 
Turner i. A v b, Acanlhium is a kyndc of/hysitl 

indented after the fashion of branke \7sm. Ibid. B j b, One 
of them hath leties lyk a plain tre, and depely endentyd. 
1601 Holi.and Pliny I- S®? All (beastsj that haue teeth in- 
dented in like saws, be naturally devourers of flesh. 1628 
Milton Vacat. Exerc. 94 Trent, who, like some earth-born 
Want, spreads His thirty arms along the indented meads. 
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j6s3 H. CoGAN tr. Pinio's Trav. xxxiv. 135 Banners of white 
damask, deeply indented. x6^ Power Exp. Philos. 1. 14 She 
had two Claws, .which were indented, or made Saw-wise on 
the inside. 17x5 Des.^culiers Fires Imfr. 127 Plates of Tin 
. .indented along their length. xSsx D. Wilson* Prefu Afut. 
(1663) II. IV. i. 200 The inlets of their indented coast. 1877 
F. Heath Fern IP. 22 Sometimes the leafy portion, though 
undh'ided, has its margin beautifully cut in, or indented. 

b. Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, 
or course, as a line, 'wall, moulding, path, etc . ; 
construct^ \Yith salient and re-entrant angles, as 
a batter)', parapet, etc. 

x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. IV. HL X13 A green and guilded 
snake. .with indented glidesjdidslipaway. x66o Boyle Arru 
Exp. Phys. Meek. xxiv. 193 A wavering or wrigling motion, 
whereby they describ’d an indented Line. 1667 Milton 
P. L. rx. 496 The Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Serpent 
. . toward Eve Address’d his w'ay, not with indented wave, 
.. but on his reare. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indented 
Line, {in Fortif.) a Line running in and out like the Teeth 
of a Saw ; often us’d on the bank of the Counterscarp upon 
a River or Sea-Coast, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diat^ (18S8) 72 
There is one walke all j-e length of the Garden . .it is indented 
in and out in Comers. iBoa-xj Rees Cycl. s. v. Kedens, 
Redens, red.ans, or redant in Fortification. A kind of work 
indented in form of the teeth of a saw. . . It is also called saw 
work and indented work. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. {1851) 15 Some authors recommend an indented 
parapet to obtain fire on the salient angles of works, 1853 
Stocqueler Mint. Encycl., Indented Line, in fortification, 
is a serrated line, forming several angles, so that one side 
defends another. The faces are longer than the fian^. 
1875 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 158 The other favourite 
mouldings of the Norman style, are. .the Indented [etc.]. 

2. Her. Of an ordinar)', etc. : Having a series 
of similar indentations or notches. 

In the Bk. St. Albans on Heraldry, what is now called 
* embattled ’ is represented and described as ‘indentit while 
‘irrasit* is used to describe the modem indented figure; 
in Guillim, however, the description of ‘indented' shows 
it to bear the current meaning. 

1400 Morte Arth. 2053 A derfe scheldc, endenttyd with 
.^able With a dragone cngoivschede. 1470-85 IiIalory 
A rthnr ix. xxxvi. His sheld . .was endented with whyte and 
black, ^ Bk. St. Albans, Her. DJij, (jvarlerit armys .. 
calde indentit for .ij. coIowtIs oon in to an othir by the 
manor of teth ar indentit, X523 Ln. Berners Froiss. (18x2) 
I. Ix. 8x His baner ..was goules, a sheffe, syluer, thre 
cheuorns in the sheffe, bordred syluer indented. x6xx 
Guillim Heraldry i, v, x8 He beareth Gules a bordure in« 
dented Argent, Ibid. This bord'»re is said to be indented, 
because it seemeth to be composed las it were) of teeth, 17*5 
Bhadlcv Fam. Diet., Indented, a Term in Heraldrj*, when 
the Out*Line of a Bordure, Ordinarj*, S:c. is in the Form of 
the Teeth of a Saw. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, d* Pop. xiL 
84 Indented, having a serrated border line. 
l3. Of a legal document : Cut zigzag or wavy at 
the top or edge; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line ; esp. in deed {bill, etc.) indented (as 
opposed to Deed poll) - iNDEhTURE sb. 2. Cf. 
roed.L. ehartse {scripturte, etc.) indentattc. 

*385 (May 13) Atvani belw. Robert Earl of Fyfe and^ John 
of Logy, To the wytnes of the qwylkis al and syndrj* in thir 
endentn letlrj’s conlenyt, tyl ilke parte of the forsayde cn- 
dentuni Ihafe put my Cele. x^x^E.E, /f'7//4(x882) 62 Made 
by dede endented. 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VIII, 432 
Seales w'erc not putte to wryinges Indeniede that the kynge 
of Ynglondc scholde have all londes of the duchery off 
Aquiianny. X440 ]PaUall Rules c. 17 in Gross Gild Merck, 
(1890) II. 240 The olde Masters of ine Gylde shall by byll 
indented . . cclyvcr to the newe Masters alle the money, 
plate [etc,]. X494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxli. 1x6 He there in 
y‘ presence made his testament, y* before he had causyd to 
be written in .iiii. sondrj'e skynnes endentyd, to be rad, & 
than sealyd w* certeyne of tneyr sealls, wherof y‘ one he 
w>'llld to be kept in the tresor>' of Sc>'nt Denys. 1523 
Fitzherq. Surr. eo There b no maner of estates made of 
free l.inde by polle dede or dede indented. 1679 Beuloe 
Pof<ishPlot\\ They were both parties to the same Indented 
Articles. X706 Phillips, Deed Indented, or Indenture, a 
Writing ait with Dents or Notches on the top or side; 
which consists of two or more Parts, and wherein ’ris ex- 
press’d, ITi.H the Parlies concerned have interchangeably, 
or severally set their Hands and Seals to every Part of it, 
*747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 581 'There were three indented 
copies made. 1265 Ulackstone Coinni. I. xL 426 Apprentices 
. . arc usually bound. for a term of years, by deed indented, 
or indentures, to serve their masters, and be maintained 
and instructed by them. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) IV, 10 
Deeds are divided into two .sorts; deeds poll, or cut in a 
straight line j and deeds indented, 1845 [sec Indenture 3]. 
4. Bound or engaged by an indenture or formal 
covenant : = Indextuhed i. 

Ace. Mientakis Maraeheets 103 He Kid been an 
intfented servant in New England, x^x SMOLLirTT//«w//i. 
Cl., Let. to Mrs. Gsoyllim 28 Apr., What l)etwecn his will- 
Mlnc'iS and Iiis waste, his trumps and his frenzy, I lead the 
life of an indented slave. 1783 Wesley \Pks. VII. 

79 Indented ser\*ants, who arc legally engaged to remain 
with you for a term of yc^rs, x8xo Public Notice, Sydney-, 
.Australia 21 July •Morris) A ship .. with female convicts, 
whom it is the Governor’s intention to distribute among 
the settle.'?, as indented scr>*anls. 18S4 Sala in Daily Tel. 
24 Sept,, These miserable bondsmen — the*e indented ap- 
prentices tothc great planter, Death. xBSa FisKEinZ/nr/r/^x 
Jlag. Dec. 1x4 '2 There were a few indented while servants. 

6. Printing. Of a line of writiog or printing: Set 
in, so as to break the line of the margin. See 
J.VJIE.VT 8. 

X640MRS. Browning /. r//. R. II. Horne (1S77) I. xxLtox, 
1 am sorrj* you do not print the stanzas with the indented 
lines. 

Indented (indented), ppl. a.- [f. I.vdext 
+ -Ki>l.] Impressed, struck, or dinted in, so as 
to make .1 depression or hollow in a surface. 


163s 'BRATHWMTArcad.Pr. x23'Withanindentedp3ce.’.(he] 
addressed himselfe with best speed he could towards Them- 
xsia. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 11. i, Their eyes .. fixed on the 
bloody throat of the one, and the indented talons of the 
other. 

b. Marked ^Yith sharp depressions on the surface, 
as if caused by the dint of some instniment. 

Hence Inde'ntedly adv.^ by indentation ; in in- 
taglio. 

*7S3 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s. v. Cantaiat, Any kind of 
gem, whereon figures may be engraven either mdentedly, 
or in reliez'o. 

Xndeatee (indent?), a. Her. [ad. F. endente, 
ad. med.L. iiidentdliis, pa. pple. of indeniare : see 
IifDEXT ».1J (See qnots.) 

17*7-41 Chambers Cyel., Indented, indeniee,. .when the 
outline of a bordure, ordinarj*, etc. is notched, in Ibrm of the 
teeth of a saw. 1828 Berry Encyct. Herald. I, Indentee, 
having indents not joined to each other, but set apart, as 
indentit borderwise, called by the French a bordure canelie, 
and denttlee of each point. 

Indenter (inde-ntai). [f. Indent 
One who indents, covenants, or orders by indent. 

x66o Hexka-M, Een bespreker, .. a Conditioner, or an In- 
denter. 2897 Manch. Guard. 25 Oct., Cases, .where goods 
indented for. .are now wanted for delivery, the indenters 
coolly offering to pay at the guaranteed rate. 
Indentilly (inde-ntiU), a. Her. Also -iUey, 
-elly. [Corrupted from OF. endentelei. 

-1- dentele Dentelated.] (See qnots.) 

^ 2828 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Indentilley, having long 
indents, somewhat resembling piles conjoined, as a fesse 
indentilley at the bottom... These kind of indents are, in old 
authors upon heraldry, sometimes blazoned indented per 
long, meaning with long indents.^ 1889 Elvin Diet. Her,, 
Indentelly, indented Perlong, with notches much deeper 
than usual. 

Indenting (inde*ntig), vhl.sh.'^ [f. Indent z/.i 
+ -iNG I,] The action of Indent or the result 
produced by this. 

1. « Indentation i and 2 . 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 343 The cost of embrowd>’nge, 
the degise, endeniynge, barrj*nge. .and semblable wast of 
clooth in vanitee. Fromp. Parv.z 6 \/i Indeniynge, 

indentacio. xssx Turner Herbal t. 1 v a, In forme and in- 
dentyng of the leafe, lyke vnto an oke leafe. x6o8 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 614 To came or graiie with incisions and 
indenting. 1650 Fuller Pxsgah iv. tii. 44 They removed 
not forenght, but with many flexures and indentings. 2787 
G. White v. (1789) xaThe outline, in all its curves 

and indentings, does not comprise less than thirty miles. 
X797 Encyct. Brit. 11. 437/2 Neither of these .. take notice 
of any indentings in the ^rve . . which divides the illumi- 
nated part from the dark in the disk of Venus. 

■fa. Her. (Cf. Indented^//, a.i 2.) 

1486 i?X*. St. Albans, Her. C vja, This engmylyng is no 
propur langage aftir the sight of thys cros t bot rather an 
endentyng as truth Is. x6ix Guillim Heraldry i, v. (1660) 
28 Every of these Indentings, cniring into the Field, lessen 
and take away some part of them as they goe, 

f2. Mortising; a mortise joint; see Indent 7. 

138a Wyclif X Chron. xxH. 3 And mychc yren..to 
endtfntyngis [Vulg. ad conwiissurasl and ioynyngis l>.7uld 
made redy. 

3. The making of an Indentube ( 2 ) or Indent 
3-5). 

1488 in Naval Acc. Hen. VlltfZtfi) 33 In makyng of., 
Rekennynges of pursers of shipps indentyng whh diuers 
persons & other muniments. 1618 E. Elton Rom. vii. (1622) 
115 By way of restipulation or indenting with them againe. 
2653^ Fuller Ch, Hist. 11. ti. § 40 Though there be no in- 
denting, and conditional capitulating with God (who is to 
be taken on aip’ terms). 1808 Penson in H. A. Page 
Qnincey I. vii. 137, 1 must insist on your indenting 
on my funds. 

Indenting (indcnlii)), 2 »W. [f Indent 
+ -INC 1.] The action of Indent vr, or the result 
produced by this. 

1. = Indent.vtjon 4 . 

xsEto Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Esehancrure, an In- 
denting. x6o6 Sylvester 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 39 Hils 
were not .seen but for the Vales betwixt The deep indentings 
artificial! mlxt. 1693 F/i//. 7 V<x;it. XVII, 955,! conclude, that 
these Indentings are the places where the Scarf-skin is most 
United to the Skin underneath it. 1746 Badcock ibid. 
XLIV. 168 The only Part of the Flower which appears 
with a Hollow or Indenting on its Top. 

■ ^2. Inlaying or embossing; inlaid work. Obs. 

X730 A. Gordon Maffels Aniphith. 371 Ornamenting 
Works of Metal,, by Indenting and In-laying. Ibid, These 
Indentings are of a reddish kind of Copper, 

Inde'nting, ppl. a. [f. Indent v.- + tIng 2.] 
That indents or makes indentations on a surface. 

X83X J, Holland Manuf. Metal I. 274 The contrivance 
of what arc called indenting cylinders. 

Xndention (indenjan). [Irregufirly formed 
from Indent ii.l, instead of indentation ; but in 
sense derived also from Indent ».-] 

I. From Indent ir.f 

1. Indentation i and 2 . 

X763 Nat, Hist, in Ann. Reg. 66;i They are .. smooth, 
thick, and without indention at the edge. 1814 Scott 
Diary I ’eg, 16 Aug. in Lockhart, Tlic bay is formed by 
a deep indention in the mainland. 2^1 Hulme tr. Mo^uin- 
Tandon h. hi. ii, ug A lamina of bone folded upon itself 
M to form three indentions on the outer edge, 2870 F. R. 
W1L.SON Ch. Lindisf. 226 indention [is] enriched with 
bead omamenC- 

2. The indenting of a line in printing or Nvrlting ; 
the leaving of a blank space at the beginning of a 


line nt the commencement of a new paragraph, 
etc. ; the blank space so left. See Indent v.i S. 

Hanging or reverse indention, the projection of the firit 
line of a paragraph, etc., beyond the vertical line of those 
that follow. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 136 The mere indention of 
an m (is] scarcely perceptible in a long line. 1884 South- 
ward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 87 llie >vhole would be a ‘hang- 
ing indention’, because part of the first line would hang 
over the succeeding ones. 

II. From Indent v.^ 

3. A dent or dint ; ^ Indent.vtion 4. 

2839 Chatto fPood Engx'azdng 564 It will make a small 
indention in the (wood) block, and occasion a white or grey 
speck in the impressions. 

t Indentment. 06s. [f. Indent w.f+-iiENT: 
cf. F. endentemenl.'^ 

1. Indentation (ol the edge of anything). 

x67X^Grew Anat. PI. v. § 4 Yet is the top of^the Empale- 

ment indented also ; that the Indentments, by being lapp’d 
over the Leaves before their e.xpansion, may then protect 
them. 27x3 in Centnect. Colon, Ree. (1870) V. 389 There 
must be new cut on this larger plate, the words on the 
indentment at the head of each bill. 

2. An indenture, covenant. 

2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. (T.), The brabling neighbours 
on him call For counsel in some crabbed case of 1a»’, Or 
. some indentments, or some bond to draw. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 99 With this indentment and caution, 
that, though there be neither rhyme nor reasonin it. .they., 
shall supply it with either. x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. 
viii. § 14. 540 Sundry great Lords of eyther side were by in- 
dentment of Writing, made sureties to the counter-part, 

Indentor (indemtsi). Comm. [f. Indent 
6 + -OB.] One who indents or writes an order for 
goods, 

1883 Manch. Exasn. 30 Nov. 4/5 There have been heavy 
arrivals [at Bombay] on account of native indentors. 

Daily News 24 Sept. 2/3 All other circumstances remaining 
the same the indentor from India pays more or less gold 
according to the state of the e.\change. 

Indenture (inde'ntiui),‘j3. Forms: 4-6 en- 
dentur(e, 5 -or, -our, 7 -er; 5-6 indentour, 6 
-er, 5- indeDtuTB. [In form (ME. emietiture') a. 
OF. etidenlcure (later -tire^ indentation, furnishing 
with teeth, f. L. type *indcttiatura, f. *indeittiiN, 
ppl. stemof I ndentz^. 1 ; cf.L, detildMts 
Dentate, and see -ube. But in sense, representing 
also Indent z'.2] 

I. Senses derived from Indent v^ 

1, The action of indenting or notching a thing on 
the edge ; an angular notch, indentation, or incision 
in the edge or border of anything, 

2671 Grew Anat. PI. i. § 45 The Lobes of the Seed, have 
both a little Indenture. 2686 Vvore Siafordsh. 339 Which 
counterchanging of the ridges make the indentures on the 
sides. 2^2 Kay Dissol. Jl^orld n. iv. (1732) 238 Some serrate 
with smallteetb others withgreat indentures. 1723 Cii ambers 
tr. Le Clere's Treat. Archit. 1. 96 A little Indenture or 
Retreat, BC, not exceeding a Minute in depth. 2763 Win- 
TiiROP in Phil, Trans. LIX. 506 The Sun’s limb, undulating 
.. made it somewhat difficult to judge when the indenture, 
formed by the Planet upon it, inlirely ceased. 2818 Scott 
Rob Roy x.\xvj, This noble lake .. spreads its b.ase around 
tlie indentures and promontories of n fair and fertile land. 
2865 Swinburne Poems ff Ball., Cameo ii Tjll lips and 
teeth bite in their sharp indenutre. 2883 Holder in 
Mag. Jan. x8i/x Those who. .linger along the indentures of 
rocky shores on summer nights, 

'j'b. Jointing by means of notches or indenta- 
tions; cf. Indenting vbl. j^.i 2 . Obs. 

23. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 313 J>enne cleme hit (the ark] wth 
clay comly wltb-inne & all )>e endentur dryuen dnube witb- 
ouien. 

2. A deed , between two or more parties with 
mutual covenants, executed in two or more copies, 
all having their tops or edges correspondingly in- 
dented or serrated for identification and security. 
Hence, A deed or sealed agreement or contract 
betw’een two or more parties, without special refer- 
ence to its form. 

* Originally both copies were written on one piece of parch- 
ment or paper, and then cut asunder in a serrated or sinuous 
line,soth3t uhen brought logethcragain at anytime, the two 
edges exactly tallied and showed that they were parts^ of 
one and the same original document : hence the expression 
‘pair of indentures ’. Occasionally a word, sentence, or figure 
was engrossed on the space where they were divid^, as in 
the space ^iwecn a bank cheque and its counterfoil. , . 

(The earliest sense, and app. of Eng. or Anglo-Fr. origin.) 
(2304 Rolls ofParll, I, 164/a Et fiat Indentura inter ip^um 
S: Coronatorem. 2339 Ibid. II. 207/2 Sous certeymes Con- 
dicions comprises es Endentures sur cco faites, el cnNcales.] 
*375 Barbour Bruce i. 513 l*he barownys thus accordyt 
ar, And that Ilk nycht writjTi Arar Thair Endcnluris and 
aythis maid. Ibid. 565 Bot the Endentur till him g.*if he, 
'Ihat soune schawyt the Iniquite. 2423 Sir T. Uokebv in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. 1. 97 AIs it, be hys endeniurc made, 
LetwLx the forsayd noble Kyng and the forsayd Ihomas 
Rokeby, pleinti appiers. 24^ CaxtoN C/irou. Aug. cxl\in. 

127 The fourme ot accord . . was in a payr of hndentures 
.and they pat her scales vnto that one part, and they that 
comen in the kynges name putt her «alcs to that 
part of endentures. 2494 Iabya-v Chron. vii. 441 JHej 
concludyd n peace atwene the Kynge a: the ScoitK, N: 
causyd to be dclymcrcd vnto theym the ChartyT or l-.nden* 
turc called Ragman, with many other thynges. 2534 More 
Comf. agst, Trib. w. Wk*. 1228/2 You dcuyse as it ^cre 
indentures bctwenc GosI and you, what thing you will doc 
for him, and what thing you wyll not doc. 159a '' tST 
jst Pt. Symbol, i xot. 15^ Shaks. x Hen. IV, til. u £0 And 
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-our Indentures Tripartite are drawne t Which being sealed 
enterchangeably .. Tomorrow, Cousin Percy, you and I, 
And my good Lord of Worcester, will set forth. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Kty'. r. 164 One part of which indentures remaineth 
‘In the custodie of the English ambassadors, and the other 
part in the hands of the commissioners of Prussia. 1628 
Coke On Litt. i. 229 a, If a deed beginneth, Hxc Inden~ 
■ iura^ &C. and in troth the Parchment or Paper is not in- 
'-dented, this is no indenture, because words cannot make it 
indented. . . It may be an Indenture without words, but not 
‘by words without indenting. 1706 [see Indented ^ 3]. 1767 
[see Indent 2]. ^ 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 150 
Deeds are divided into two kinds, Deeds poll and Inden- 
tures. ^*845 Act 8 9 yict. c. 106 § s A deed executed after 

•the safd first day of October 1845, purporting to be an in- 
denture, shall have the effect of an indenture, although not 
actually indented. 

b. spec. The contract by which an apprentice is 
bound to the master who undertakes to teach him a 
-trade ; also the contract by which a person binds 
himself to service in the colonies, etc. 

To takeup one's indentures^ to receive the indenture back 
from the master in evidence of the completion of apprentice- 
ship or service. 

1463 Bury^ Wills (Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour 
of his prentished wiche I hadde in kepyng. x54»-3 Act 
34 «5- 3S Hen. VIU, c. x8 The same indentures of appren- 
tisehode, shall comprehende like couenauntes. n 263s 
Nauntom Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 24 Fortune calling to mind, 
that the time of her servitude was expired, ^ave up her 
Indentures. 2745 De Foe's Eng. Treuiesman 1. (2841) I. 8 
An apprentice who has served faithfully and diligently, 

' ought to claim it as a debt to his indentures. Ibid. xii. 
{2841) 1 . 87 They who contract matrimony should forfeit 
their indentures. 2822 J. ^^xortLell.Anier. 98 The inden- 
ture of the boy expires when he is twenty-one years of age. 
1822 Sioarv Nigel xxxv, I have broke my indenture, and 
I think of running my country. 2862 Zond. Rev. 23 Aug. 
265 By the terms of the indenture, the CooUc agrees to 
serve the planter for three years, receiving the same rale of 
wages as is paid to the unindentured labourer. 2865 Cau- 
LVLE Fre.ik. Gi. ix. xi, He is now out of his Apprentice- 
ship ; entitled to take up his Indentures. 

c. Au official or formal list, inventory, certificate, 
etc., prepared (orig. in duplicate) for purposesofeon- 
trol, as a voucher, etc., and properly authenticated. 

[2300 Indenture in Nai.MSS. Scot, 11 . No. 10 Indentura 
de nominibus e<mitum et peditum commoranciuni in muni- 
cione castri de Edenbor^ne a .xxvij.o die Nouembris anno 
regni Regis Edward! .xxix.oj 
2420 £’. £. Wills (2882) 45 Thys endenture makyth men- 
cion of goodes pat I . . jyve to sertayn personis. 2497 
in Naval .A.ee, Hen. F//itS^ 6 ) 82 The said Rctornc muse 
.accord with the Indentures of Shipping of the same. 1570-4 
Bp. Cox Injunctions, Whether your Ministers kepe their 
Registers of Maryages buryalles and christenynges well 
and orderly, and to present the copie of them once a yere 
.by indenture, to the Urdinarle or hisofficers, 2652 N. Bacon 
iJisc. Govt. Eng. II, xiv. (2739) 77 The names of the persons 
elected, .shall be returned by indenture between the Sheriff 
and the Elizors. 2707 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brip it. xvi. 
225 {.List OJJicers Nav/i Surveyor . .whose Office is . . to .. 
estimate the Value of Repairs by Indenture, 2846^Mac- 
'CULLOCH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 319 The election of 
scholars (at Eton] takes place every year . . ITie usual num- 
ber admitted on what is termed the indenture (i.e. between 
King's Coll, and Eton), at each election, is twenty-four. 
[This ceased in 2871.] 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xix. 
.362 The persons arrested are to be delivered to the ordin- 
aries by indenture to be made within ten days of the arrest. 

d. Jig, Contmet, mutual engagement. 

^ 2540 Mobysine Vives' Inirod. Wysd. Gvij, We haue by 
indenture of Jesu .. that they shall lacke nothinge whiche 
seke .. the kyngdome of God. 2^89 Nashe Almond for 
P-arrat 3 My soule being the cittie, whereof the deuill is 
made free by endenture. 2595 Shaks. John 11. i. 20 This 
zelous kisse. As scale Co this indenture of my loue. 2624 
Quarles Div. Poems, Job (17x7) 210 My heart hath past 
Indentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid. <i 2677 
Manton cxxxiii. Wks. 1872 VIII. 252'God’s 

covenant .. this mutual and interchangeable indenture. 

*1*3. A zigzag line; a zigzag course ; a doubliug. 
2598 I. 1 . 1 . Semsingmans Covtf. (2868) 238 He turned his 
Cattle from Plough to Pasture, making Indentures all along 
-the ditches. rx 6 o 3 Topscll Serpents (2658) 743 He rhust 
.not run directly forward, but winde to and fro, crooking 
like an Indenture.] 26x2 Cotcr., Bricoller, . . Xo reele, 
stagger, or make indentures, in going. 2672 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. i. 146 He makes Indentures on each side of the 
way wheresoever he goes. 1782 W. Blanv: Ess. Hunting 
(2788) 45 It must never be expected that the indentures of 
the Hare can be well covered, or her doubles struck off. 

H. Senses derived from Indent z». 2 
*1* 4. An inlaying or embossing. Obs. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 7 Her eye is indented alt over 
with a pure Emerauld-grcen, and all latticed or chequered 
with dimples . . which makes the Indentures look more 
pleasantly. 

5. A hollow or depression in a surface ; » Inden- 
'TATION sh, 4. 

*798 Smeaton Edystone L. § 245 Little indentures upon 
the surface of the courses. 2822 New Monthly Mag. VI. 
334 Furrows .. left by the Indentures of vessels’ bottoms. 
287a Le Fanu In a Glass Darkly 1 . 201 He pointed to 
a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy pressure. 

HI. 6. aiirib. and Comb, (from I.), as +in- 
dontxire English, the language of legal deeds; 
indtnixirejashion, indenlitrc-wise adv. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 211 As if a wise man 
would take Halles Cronicle, where moch good matter is 
quite marde with Indenture Englishe, and first change 
strange and inkhorne tearmes into proper and commonlie 
^•sed wordes. 2598 Florio, Filicare, to notch about the 
edges, as feme is, or indenlerwise. 2623 PorcHas Pilgrim’ 
age C1614) 543 Their Crisses or Daggers are two foote long 
.waved Indenture fashion, and poj’soned. 


Inde-nture, v. [f. Ikdemture si., in several 
nnconneeted senses, related to both verbs Ikdent.] 

I. From Indentdke si. 2 (Indent v.^). 

. i"!. tnli-. To enter into an indenture; to cove- 
nant. Ois. 

2658 R. Franck North. Mem. (2822) 79 Hee’s but sHpt to 
the bottom to recruit himself and indenture with stones to 
.oblige their protection. 

2. Irons. To bind by indentures, esp. as an ap- 
prentice or servant, 

2676 Marvell Mr. Smirke I iij b, A good Christian will 
hot, cannot atturti and indenture his conscience over; to be 
Represented by others. 1808 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XJiVI.xtx Men. .too deficient in skill, orindustry, or charac- 
ter, to be employed or indentured by the profession. 2834 
Ht. MARTiNEAUi 1 /<?r«/ ii.77Thc plan of indenturing servants 
to colonial settlers. 2884 Daily Ntivs 13 Oct. 4/8 Mr. Cole 
. . was indentured as a clerk .or writer to Mr., afterwards 
Sir.Francis, Palgrave. 

II. From Indenture sb. 3. 

*[*3 intr. To move in a zigzag line; to zigzag. O^j*. 

1632 BrathwaiT Whimsies, Wine-soaker 102 Indenturing 
along in some btinde-alley, hee terribly affrights the pas- 
senger if hee meete any: for bee coasts here and there, as 
if it w^re Saint Anthonies fire, or some ignis faUnts, 2635 
HeyWood Hierarch. 134 (L.) They took Their staves m 
hand, and at the good man strook : But, by indenturing, 
still the good man 'scap'd. 

. III. From Indenture sb. 5. (Indent v.^) 

4, irans. To make an indentation in ; to indent, 
furrow. 

c 2770 WoTV Autumnal Song (T.), Age may creep on, and 
indenture the brow. 2854 Dobell Balder 33 Immemorial 
plains Indentured where the furrows fill with flowers As with 
a Tyrian rain. 

Hence Inde'nturing vbl. sb, 

rt 2632 T. Taylcr God's Judgem. 11. vU. (1642) 108 Tivo 
Gallants. .overtaken with Wine, .loath. .to lake the benefit 
of a light, because their indenturing should not be observed. 
1898 in Westm. 7 Jan. 3/1 The Imperial sanction had 
been given to the indenturing of the Bechuana rebels. 

Indentured (indemtiuid),^/. n. [f. Inden- 
ture Z/. + -£0 1.] 

1. Bound by indentures, esp. as an apprentice or 
servant. 

2757 in W. Thompson R. N, Advoe. 6 George Woods, 
Eastcheap, Indentured Master. i8o6Surr WinterinLond. 
(ed. 3) III. 241 An attorneyat O.xford, who .. consented to 
receive me as his indentured clerk. 2808 W, Taylor in 
Monthly Mag XXVI. xii Indentured bond-slaves are 
shipped from. Liverpool and Glasgow, for Canada, and in- 
dependent North'Amcrica, In considerable numbers. 2882 
Daily News vj ^Iar. 5/3 The employment of indentured 
labourers [coolies] from India. 

2. Indented, having the border incised. 

2883 Pall Mall G. 17 Apr. 8/1 The three towns on the 
densely timbered, deeply indentured Vancouver Island. 

tlnde’aturelyjtufu. [f. Indenture -f -ly 2 .] 
In the way of an indenture, by making indentures. 

25*5 Jas. ^(1814) 302 (Jam.) That all gudis and 

artilyery . . sail be put in the handis of the proyest of Abir- 
dene.. be aucteniick Inuentorc indentourly maid. 

IndentTireship (inde-niiuijip), rare, [f. In- 
denture sb. 2 h + -SHIP.] The position of being 
indentured as an apprentice, servant, etc. 

2878 Daily News 7 Jan. 5/2 Misgivings as to the expe. 
diency of extending the indentureship system, which in other 
colonies has notoriously provoked grave scandals. 2882-3 
S. JI. Jackson in Schaff Encycl. Re/ig. Knowl. 2252 A few 
jnonths of indentureship to a shoemaker. 

I*iidentwi6e> urfy. [f. Indent -h -wise.] 
After the form of an indentnre, 2 vith a counterpart. 
•* 75 ® J- Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 8 The sheet is then to be 
cut in the middle, from top to bottom, indentwise. 1758 
Act 32 Geo. II, c. 20 § 38 Which two Columns . , shall be 
joined with some Flourish or Device, through which the 
outermost Tickets may be cut off Indentwise. 

t Indepa*rtable, cx, Obs. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be parted or separated; inseparable. So 
*f Indepa*rted a., not parted or separated. 

2303 Lancu P.PZ C.XIX. 27Thci by-lokneh. .he trinite. . 
Thrc persons jn-departable. 2434 MisvN Mend, Life 226 
O lufe indepartyd, o lufe singulerc. 2435 — Fire of Love 
223 Luf truly is indepartyd qwhen .. he inynde is kyndyld 
and to eriste with hoght vndcparlyd draws, 

t Indepe*nd, v, Obs. nonce-^vod. [f. In- 3 -f X)e- 
PEND, after independejit x cf. also independing^ 
inir. ? To be independent, or to profess Indepen- 
dency. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. IT, xcvlu, And Newer 
Lights, old Rights may vilepend ; But wee must All be fixt 
or Independ. 

Independence (ind/pe'nd&s). Also 8 -ance. 
[f. Independent: see -ence ; or f. In - 3 + Depen- 
dence. Cf. Y.indPpendance (1630 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. independenzo (Florio, 16 n).] 

1. The condition or quality of being independent ; 
the fact of not depending on another (with various 
shades of meaning; seetheadj.); e.xemption from 
external control of support; freedom from subjec- 
tion, or from the influence of others; individual 
liberty of thought or action. Rarely in bad sense : 
Want of subjection to rightful authority, insub- 
ordination. 

Declaration of Independence : sec Declaration 6. 

1640 ’Bv.ilAl.i.IIntnhle Rcmonstr.t^.), Some., can be con- 
tent to admit of an orderly subordinaijon of several! parishes 
to presbyteries, and those again to sjmods; others are all 


for a parochiall absolutenesse and independence. 2750 
•Shenstone Eleg. ix. 50 The charms of independence let us 
sing. 02760 Smollett Ode to Indep. i Thy .spirit. Inde- 
pendence, let me share ! Lord of the lion-heart and eagle- 
^ye. X764_Goldsm. Trav, 339 That independence Britons 
prize too high. Keeps man from man, and breaks the social 
fie. 277s (28 Nov.) in W. H. Foote Sk. North Carol. (1S46) 
43 Resolved, That the delegates from ibis colony, in Con- 
tinental Congress, be empowered to concur with the dele- 
gates of the other colonies, in declaring independence, and 
in forming foreign alliances. 2783 Burke Rep. India Wks. 
1842 II. 50 That general spirit of disobedience and in* 
dependence, which has . . prevailed in the government of 
Bengal. 2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. iii. v, Independence, in 
all kinds, is rebellion. ^ a 2850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) IV, 329 
It is one great defect in the character of the puolic men of 
America, that there is that real want of independence. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 162 Their national indepen- 
dence was re.spected. 2873 L. Ferguson Disc. 130 He de- 
nuded himself of His original Self-completeness and inde- 
pendence. 1875 Stubbs Const.' Hist. III. xviii. 38 The 
proud independence of the Percies was becoming.. a source 
of danger. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Pkys. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 319 
'The mobility and perfect independence of the various par- 
ticles of. .^ses. 2885 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/2 A . .scheme 
for conceding legislative independence on purely Irish 
subjects to Ireland. 2805 * Ian Maclaren ' Auld Lang Syne 
273 (A Servant Lass) If she didna sit up at nicht makin’ 
the_ bairns’ claithes, and w'ork in the fields a’ day tae earn 
their schuHn’, an* a’ tae keep her independence, as they ca’t. 
b. Const. 07 t, tipotif of, rarely from. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 235 Her independ- 
ence frotn the body. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 260 
The dignified clergy.. pretended to a total independence on 
the State. 1768 New Hampsh. Prov. Pap. (1873) VII. 250 
The House of Burgesses . . have therefore thought proper 
to represent. .That they do not affect independence of their 
parent Kingdom. 1772 Goldsm. Hist. hng. I. 229 A pre- 
tence ofindependence upon secular power. 2852 Hawthorne 
Bliihedate Rom.xw, Our habitual independence of conven- 
tional rules. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. lii. 159 The 
independence of the English Crown upon any foreign 
superior. 2896 Bryce in Cattury Mag, June 250 A. .conven- 
tion, .signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854, declared the 
independence from the British crown of the inhabitants of 
the country.. between the Orange and Vaal rivers. 

'2. concr. A competency :=Jndependencv 3 d. 

2825 Jane Austen Emma i, iv, As early as most men can 
afford to marry, who are not born to an independence, 2837 
Dickens Pictnv. viii, She possessed that most desirable of 
all requisites, a small independence. 2^9 Thackeray Pen* 
dennis XKviW, You are heir to a little independence. 2871 
Dasent Haifa Life II. 42 He was an old man who .. had 
made an independence. 

3. aitrib. and Comb, 


Independence Day, Julv 4, the day on which, in 2776, the 
Declaration of Independence was made; celebrated annu- 
ally in the United States as a national holiday. 

2860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Independence Day. 2875 
Graphic 10 July 30/3 As the Fourth of July fell this year on 
a Sunday, ‘ Independence Day* was observed by the 
Americans resident in London on Monday, the 5th inst., 
who dined together at the Crystal Palace. 2894 Fop. Set, 
Monthly , 481 ITiese independence-loving, self-govern- 
ing mountaineers. 2B98 Daily Neu>s 7 Sept. 5/7 To offer. . 
inducements to the independence party to co-operate. 


Independency (ind^pe*ndensi). Also 7-8 
•ancy. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 

1. s= prec. I. Now rare. 

• 2622 Florio, Indefendema, independencie, 1645 H. 
Marten [title) The Independency of England Maintained 
against the Scottish Commissioners, 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. iii. 22 The independency of their causes, and 
contingency in their events. ,2647 May Hist. Pari. i. v. 55 
The independency of that kingdome. at^jo Rust Disc. 
Trtttk (1682) 285 Then will God be determined in his actions 
from something without himself, which is to take away his 
independency and self-sufficien«^y. 2737 Pope Hot. Ep. i. 
vii. 70 ‘ Give me I cry*d, (enough for me) * My Bread, and 
Independency !' 2748 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) II. cxlv. 20 
The Seven United Provinces ; whose independency was first 
allowed by Spain at the treaty of Munster. 2775 J. Adams 
in Fasn. Lett. (2876) 66 Suspicions entertained of designs of 
independency; an American republic. 1790 Bewick Hist. 
Quadtntp.\,\%oT) j The wild and extensive plains.. where he 
[the horse) ranges without conlroul, in a state of entire inde- 
pendency. 28*9 1 . Taylor Entkus. iii. (2867) 55 Reason as 
tvell as faith., demands that we deny independenc>*to what- 
ever is created. 2884 Pall Malt C. 16 Feb. 8/2 Urged to 
maintain the independency of Zulu territory, 
b. Con.Rt. oil, upon, of, rarely from, 

. 2624 F. White Repl. Fisher 450 In an extasie there Is 
alienation and independencie of the spirit vpon the sences. 
2630 Pbykne Anti’Armin. 94 The freenesse of Gods Elec- 
tion, and its in-dependancy on any fore-seene faith. 2642 G. 
Eclisham Forerunner Revenge in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793! 

J 71 In regard., of my independency from the accused. 26^ 
*EPVS Diary (1877) V. 433 In opposition to, or at least 
independency of, the Duke of York. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 256 A desirable degree of independency on British 
and other foreign manufactures. 2842-4 Emerson 
Ser. L ix. (1876) 227 Its independency of those limitations 
which circumscribe us on every h.and. 

2. That system of ecclesiastical polity in which 
each local congregation of believers is held to be 
a church independent of any external authority : 
= Congregationalism i. 

■ The prevailing name in England, in the 17th centur3% for 
this form of church government, but not favoured m fvew 
England (see quoL 1648, and Congregational 3 , and m 
modem use (other than bmoncal) largely displaced by Cw- 

S/. .« xvi. 8= That n.w-bo™. 

■Baswrd, Ind.pcndtncj-. iM J- CoTTOX U'ay Conmg. Ch. 
(New Eng) ix Nor is Indepcndencyafitnameof thewayof 
our Churches. For in s^e respects it Ls t^ strwt, and vn 
others too large. 2648 C. Walker [title) The Historj* of 
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INDEPENDENTLY, 


Independency. 1654 Provid. ^70^/95 Those they then called 
Puritan.s. .were divided about Church*Governraent, some for 
Presbj'te^ and others for Independency. 1733 Neal Hist* 
Pnrit. 11 - 107 His fRobinson’>l peculiar sentiments of 
Churcb discipline, since known by the name of Indepen* 
dancy. 187a G. H. Curteis Bavi/ton Led. iL 41 The 
cradle in which Independency was nurtured was the Non- 
Conforming Puritanism of the sixteenth century. 

3 . concr. a. pi- Independent things ; things un- 
related to each other, 

1650 Bp. Walton Consxd. Considered^ The whole being 
*rudjs indigestaque moles’, a confused heap of Indepen- 
dencies. (A pun on sense 2.] 

b. An independent or antonomons state, (Cf. 
DEPE^nDE^'CT 4 c,) 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India. II, v. ii. 355 Of these indepen- 
dencies, the most important .. was that ., which. .included 
the whole of the vast province, or region of Berar. 1847 
Grote Greece ii. xxv. IV, 16 Many petty independencies, 
small towns, and villages, 

c. A person of independent means,^ 

1866 Carlyle Ediv. Irving 125 Expecting to be flat- 
tered like an independency, as well as paid like an inn- 
keeper. _ . ^ 

a. A competency; a fortune which renders it 
unnecessary for the possessor to earn his living : 
= prec. 2. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xiit. 87, I, who never 
designed to take advantage of the independency bequeathed 
me. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreai. (ed. 2) 1. 286 Men .. 
who leave their native country ivilh the sole view of acquir- 
ing an independency. x836 L'pcol Daily Post 5 Mar. 4/5 
The decea.«ed had .something in the nature of an indepen- 
dency, however modest. 

Zndependent (indf'pe*ndent), a- and sh- Also 
7-8 -ant. ff. In - 3 + Dependent: cf. F. indi- 
pendant (c 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It, independente 
(Florio, 1598).] Not dependent. 

A, adj. 

1 . Not depending upon the authority of another, 
not in a position of subordination or subjection ; 
not subject to external control or rule ; self-govern- 
ing, autonomous, free. 

x6ix H. Jacob Deelar, 4 Plainer Open. 13 [Each con- 
gregation an entire and independent body-politic, endued 
with power immediately under and from Christ, x6st 
Hobbes Leviath- ir. xxix. 172 It is not one independent 
Common-wealth, but three independent Factions. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol, IL 40 Attica ..was divided into .. in- 
dependant hamlets. 1776 Adam Smith N. i. vlit. (1869) 

I. 73 An independent workman, such as a weaver or .shoe- 
maker. x83a Mks. Pitman Mission L. Greece <5- Pal, 37 In 
182^, Greece was acknowledged as an independent state, 
having its own king and government. x8ds J. Martineau 
Types Elk. Th. II. 10 The theory of an autonomous or 
independent conscience. 

b. Const, ij/" (formerly on, upon,ftonC)- 

x65t Hobbes Govt, ^ Soc, xv. § 18. 258 An opinion, that 
there is any man endued with a Soveraignty independent from 
God. x68o Mordem Geog. Red., Brit- Isles (1685) 15 These 
Islands., were first possessed by divers People, independent 
one upon the other. 1703 Addison Italy 489 The Town of 
Sl Gaul is a little Protestant Republlck, svholly indepen- 
dent of the Abbot. 1776 (13 June) Amherst Rec. (1884) 70, 'r 
Voted— Thai should the Honourable Congress, for the safety 
of the united Colonies in America: Declare them Indepen- 
dant of the Kingdom of Great-Britain ; \Vc solemnly 
engage with our Uve.s and fortunes to support them in the 
measure. 178^ T. Balguv Disc. 115 It has been said., that 
the church is independent on the state. 

2 . (with capital /,) Belonging or adhering to 
that form of ecclesiastical polity called Indepen- 
dency (q.v., sense 2) : - Conguegational 3. 

Al«o applied to that political party in the 17th century of 
which the Independent churches formed the chief element. 

I1611 ; see i.) x64* T. Leckford PI. Dealing or News 
fr- Ne~M Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1653 W. Dell 
Tryal Spir. 82 Sydrach Simpson, one of the first Pastors of 
an Independant Congregation in England, a 1654 Selden 
Table-t. (Arb.) 57 Both the Independant man, and the 
Presbyterian man do equally exclude the Civil Power, 
though after a different manner. x6fe Coke Penver ff 
Subj. 262 The Army, commanded by Oliver. Cromwell, 
turned out the Rump of the Long Parliament which headed 
the Independent party, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rehell, 
vjti. § 259 The Independent party (for so they were now 
[1645I contented to be call'd, in opposition to the other 
which was styled Prcsb>Terian). 1676 W. Hubbard Happi- 
ness cf People 35 Why else doe wee in New England., 
practise the discipline of them called Independant, or Con- 
gregaiion.al Cliurches? 171a Addison Sled. No. 494 p i 
A very famous independent minister. 1766 Entick London 
IV. 8 There is an Independent meeting-house, 1831 (i'///e) 
Declaration of the Faith, Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gTcg.ational or Independent Dirsenicrs. X87* G. H. Curteis 
Bampten Led. ii. jo The Independent system does not 
concern itself with cither Ritual or Doctrine. 

3 . Not depending Oil something else for its exist- 
ence, validity, efficiency, operation, or some other 
attribute; not contingent on or conditioned by any- 
thing else. n. Const, as in sense t. 

x6x^ Jackson Creed iii, xxi.v, § 6 His faith [Is] no other- 
wise independent of any ctternall proposall then ours is. 
1646 H. Lawresck Conimt Angells 73 The will Is inde- 
pendent upon all created power, both m its operation and 
in its t>eing. 1650 Pe-srson Creed (tCSi) 1. 31 A Being of 
itself .and independent from any other. 1692 Bestlev/>0'^<’ 
Led.C<) An incorpore.al substance independent from matter, 
X709 Stfele Tntler No 54 R » Beauty and^ Merit arc 
T lungs real, and independent on Taste and Opinion. 177* 
PKicsTLEvywx/. Relic. (17E2) I. 276 Tlicy c.mnot be con- 
sidered as independent of one another. . 1790 PAiJn* Horse 


Paul. I. f 13 The instances arc independent of one another. 
1816 Playfair Nat, PkiL II. 323 This is quite independent 
of the figure of the Earth, and would be the same though 
the Earth were truly spherical, 1885 S. Cox ExPosit. Ser. i. 
ix. 107 An argument .. wholly independent of tne teaching 
of Scripture. 

b. simply,. Not depending upon the existence or 
action of others, or of each other; existing, acting, 
conducted, or obtained in a way apart from and un- 
affected by others, as independent action^ inquiry, 
invesligaihn, conclusion, results, account, record, 
information, evidence*, also ot the agent, as in- 
dependent investigator, observer, witness, etc. 

X790 Paley Horse Paul 1. r 6 No danger of confounding 
the production with original history, or of mistaking it for 
an independent authority. Ibut. iv. No. iv. It is the junc- 
tion of two conclusions, deduced from independent sources. 
Ibid. V. No- ii, Two records ..manifestly independent, that 
is manifestly written without any participation of intelli- 
gence. 1865 Earle Two Saxon Chron. Introd. 37 Some 
of the independent entries of C countenance its Abingdon 
origin. Ibid. 45 Other independent annals about the same 
date, e. g. 1031, T032, 1043, argue the presence of such a 
source. 1867 Freeman Bonn, Cong. I. vi. 510 Something 
is proved when two independent narratives agree. 1872 
Watts Did. C/iem. II. 779 ScheelcFs investigation .. com- 
prised another independent discovery of oxygen gas. 1879 
J, A. H. Murray Synopsis Horx Paul. 10 Here four inde- 
pendent witnesses, none of which give all the facts, confirm 
and supplement each other. Ibid. 14 Have we any indepen- 
dent information connecting Eiastus with Corinth? 1885 
Tait Prop. Matter iii. § 33 Air is made up of separate and 
independent particles. Mod, An independent inquiry has 
been instituted by the Local Board of Health. The work 
is the result of independent research. 

C. Often used adverbially in phr. independent 
of on, =Independenlly of, apart from, 

without reg.ird to, irrespective of. 

1690 Locke Hunt. Und, in. v. | 5 Put together in the 
Mind, independent from any original Patterns in Nature. 
1748 Anson's 111. ii. 311 Independent of that attachment 
which all mankind have ever shown to the places of their 
birth . . there were few countries more worthy to be regretted. 
ax87x Grote Eth. Fragm. i. (1876) 20 We pursue the one 
and avoid the other quite independent of regard to the 
feelings of others. 

4 . Not dependent or having to rely on another 
for support or supplies, a. Const, as in sense 1. 

1670 IL Coke Disc, Trade Pref., While other Creatures 
jive free and Independent from one another, only Man stands 
in need and help of another, a 1788 N. Cotton Fables, 
Bee, Ant ^ Spar., Who .. Are inaependent of the great, 
Nor know the wants of pride and state. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. t. xli, He was thus made independent of his 
father. 1880 Shorthouse f. Inglesant ii. (1883) iB His 
father had left him so considerable a fortune that he was 
independent of any profession. 

b. simply, (a) Not dependent on any one else 
for one’s living; (d) not needing to earn one’s 
livelihood ; possessing a competency. 

^ 2732 Law Serious C. x. (ed. 2) 142 He hath chosen to be 
idle and independant in the world. 1786 Burns Ef, Vug. 
Friend vil, Gather gear by ev’ry wile That’s jusiify’d by 
Honor . . for the glorious privilege Of being independent. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I.i. 7 He was really 
independent, because he bad learnt how to support himself 
either by the labours of his head or of his hands. 1847 
C. Bronte y, Eyre\\\\, She fa servant) has saved enough 
to keep her independent if she liked to leave. 2893 IVestnu 
Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/2 A room occupied by an independent elderly 
gentleman. 

iratiH, 2784 CowrER Task iv. 409 A dry but independent 
crust, hard earned And eaten with a sigh. • 

c. transf. Sufficient to make one independent; 
constituting a competency. 

cs'jgts Imison Sck.Art I. 215 The prices .. being .. out of 
the reach of any, but such as are possessed of independent 
fortunes. 1837 Dicke.ns Pickxu. xxxiv, A gentleman of 
considerable independent property. 2885 Daily News 3 
Oct. 4/6 A person of independent means. 

6. Not depending on others for the formation 
of opinions or gtiidancc of conduct; not influ- 
enced or biased by the opinions of others; thinking 
or acting, or disposed to think or act, for oneself. 
(Of persons, their dispositions, etc.) 

*733-8 Boltncbroke On Parties 9 On this Foundation oil 
the reasonable, independent Whips and Tories unite. 2771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 26 June, 1 believed there was not 
a more independent and incorruptible member in the house. 
2795 Burks ForeC that iii. The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a‘ that. 2849 C^bden Speeches 52 
An independent and energetic man who will vote as he 
pleases. 2852 Hawthorne AV/«. xix, A person 

capable of taking an independent stand. x86r Geo. Eliot 
Silas M, i. joThls would nave been an effort ofindenendent 
thought such as he had never known. 2889 Daily News 
28 June 5/2 Perhaps the best bon-mot attributed to the late 
Lord Derby is his definition of an independent politician as 
* a politician who cannot be depended on *. 

b. Used in the names of various political or 
other parties, .ns Independent Fepublicans (U. S, : 
sccB. 2b), Independent Labour Party{y,ti.fsL,K\\wsf)\ 
also in the names of newspapers, as the Cambridge 
Independent Press, 

c. Also (with some colouring of 4), Refusing 
to be under obligation to others; having a self- 
respect which declines nneamed assistance. 

^fod. The widow' has a hard struggle, but is very inde- 
pendent, and refuses alt pecuniary aid. Ho is too indepen- 
dent to accept as a favour what he cannot earn by his own 
exertions. 

6. Hath. Not depending upon another for its 1 


\’alue. Independent variable ; a quantity whose 
variation does not depend on that 01 another. 

2852 Todhunter Diff. Calc. i. § 1 Frequently when we 
are considering two or more variables it is in our power to 
fix upon whichever we please as the independent variable. 
2873 B. Williamson Dip, Calc, (ed. 2) i. § 2 [If u, v, w, be 
functions of .r), x is said to be the independent variable, to 
which any value may be ^Igned at pleasure ; and u, rr, w, 
are called dependent variables, as their values depend on 
that of X. 2892 J. Edwards Diff. Calc. i. § 5 An Inde- 
pendent variable is one which may take up any arbitrary 
value that may be assigned to it. 

7 . tomb. 


1837 piCKF.NS Piclrw. xxviii, A kind, excellent, indepen- 
dent-spirited . .man. 2890 Boldrcwood Col. Refotnner (1891) 
243 A certain independent-minded young lady friend. 

B. sb. 

1 , An adherent of Independency ; a member or 
adherent of an Independent church; a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Also Hist, a member of the Independent party in the 17th 
centuiy : see A. 2. 

1644 {pith) Apologetical Narration of the Independents. 
2646 (29 Aug.) in Hatnilton Pap, (Camden) 113 Cheevely 
says the Independents intend not to demaund the King. 
2692 Washington tr. Miiton's Def, Pop, Pref., They that we 
call independents .. hold, that no classes or synods have a 
superiority over any particular church. 2720 Steele & 
Addison Tatler'^o. 257^22 Camaronians, Muggletonians, 
Brownists, Independants, Masonites, Camisars, and the 
like. 2870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings II. 74 In modem times 
the credit of being the first to advocate the doctrine of 
toleration must be .shared between the Independents and 
Quakers. 2884 Stoughton lielig. Eng. 1, 236 .The old his- 
toric name of Independent began [at the beginning of the 
19th century] to be merged in that of Congregationalist. 

2 . A person or thing that is independent (in 
various senses), nonce-uses, 

2675 0ciLBY.5n/. Pref, 2 Roads we have divided Into In- 
dependants, such as commence actually at London [etc ]. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 332 T*hat awful Independent on To- 
morrow 1 . . Whose Yesterdays look backward with a Smile. 
1886 Daily Netvs 4 June 5/2 There Is a school of indepen- 
dents in dohiesttc .service, as there is in literature. 


b. A person who acts (in politics, art, etc.) inde- 
pendently of any organized party ; also, a member 
of any organized party called Independent (see 
A. 5 b). 

2B08 Pike Sottrees Mississ, nr. App. (iSxo) Twenty 
thousand auxiliaries from the United States joined to the 
independents of the country [Texas!. *888 'Bns'CE Aftier, 
Commw. II. in. !vi. 379 The Independent Republicans.. 
Independents, or Mugwumps. 28^ A. Hilliek in Daily 
Nesvs 16 Jan. 6/3 If laier painters arrived at more harmo- 
nious results,, the Independents have still the glory of being 
the bold hussars of the vanguard, the Jacobins of the revolu- 
tion in art M’hich has since been accomplished throughout 
all Europe. 

c. A frequent name of a newspaper, as the Neiv 
'York Independent (cf. A. 5 b). 


Independent \ .as well as to the ‘Newcome Sentinel 
Hence + Indcpe'ndented a. Obs. {yionee- 
wd.), made independent, formed according to In- 
dependency. f Indepe’adentisli a., having a 
flavour of Independency. 

2653 R. Baillie Disrwas. Find. (1655) 44 Presbyterian 
water, exceedingly weakened with Independenllsh ingre- 
dients. 25 S 9 Gaudfn Tears Ck. 43 The new tides., of 
bodyed and congregated, associated or independented and 
new-fangled Churches. 

Indepe’ndentism. [f. Independent + • ism.] 
1 1. = Independency z. Obs. 

2653 R. Baillie Dissavas. Find. (1655) 44, I love not 
Episcopal principles, neither Independentisme.^ 2659 Gau- 
DEN Tears Ck- 564 Anabaptisme, or Prcsbyierismc, or In- 
dependentisme . , rudely jiLstled Episcopacy out of the 
Church of England. 2665 J. Livingstone Mem. Charact, 
in Set. Biog. (2845) I. 335 He marvellously refuted Indepen- 
dentisme. 2827 Aikman / f/r/. Seot. W, vii. 84 Ihey op- 
posed every approach to indcpendcniism. 

2 . The principles of any party called Independent. 
Independently (ind/'pe-ndentli), adv. [f. 
Independent a, ^ -ly~.] In an independent 
manner; without dependence on another person 
or thing, or on each other; apart from or without 
regard to the action of others. 

2652 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. L § 10 Second causes. . 
do not perform, what . . they do perform, indcpcndenily, and 
of themselves. 1849 T. R. Birks Horx Apostcl. Pref., ^ly 
own conclusions were formed independently. Ibid., The 
dates to which I have been independently led agree very 
nearly with those adopted in the Literary Histor>% 2860 Iyn- 
dallGAtc. I. xxv. 186 Mr. Wills., made the same ob^crNUiion 
independently. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiii, She can 
hardly earn her own poor bread independently. 2886 !• arrar 
Hist. Interpret. 403 He examined the Canon as indepen- 
dently as Luther had done. Med, The two parts ol the 
jnechanUm work independently. 

b. With ^(formerly • In a way 

independent of ; without regard to ; apart front. 

2659 Pearson Crrrrf (1845' 485 Independently from 

this place, we have proved, that the Holy Spirit ® 

2678 CuDwoRTH In/ell. Syst. i. iv. 5 7. 199 They Maintained 

blatter to cxi.st Independently ujxm God. rt27^DRYDEN 

(J.), Dispose lights and fhadows, without finishing every 
thing incfcpcndently the one of the oiher.^ 1707 S. Clarkk 
2rdef4rh Def. (1722) 7, Parts distinctly and inde- 

pendently from each other. 281^ Murray Eng. Gram. 
(cd. 5) I. 274 'ZTie infinitive mood it c * - - - 


t often made absolute, or 
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used independently on the rest of the sentence. xSdy TroI/- 
LOPF. Chran. Barset II, li. 76 So that he might work at his 
canvas independently of his model. 1884 J. Rae Conianj^. 
Socialism 165 Utility can confer value independently of 
labour. 

+ Indepe'Uding, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Depend- 
ing fpl. a . : cf. Independ v.] = Independent a. 

1604 T. W RIGHT Pass/ews vi. 301 The soule .. being im- 
mortal!, and independing of the body. 1627 Hakewilu 
^/ol. ti. V. (1630) 82 A Soveraigne and independing power. 
1650 B- Spexcer {/illO Chrysomeson, a Golden Mean .. 
wherein all Seekers., may find the True Religion, inde* 
pending on Man’s Invention. 1652 Bp. Hall Itwis. IVorld 
11. § I An independing and selfsubsisting agent. 1675 Ocilby 
Brif,, Post'Roads The .. Roads., are Reduc’d to 

these 6 Independing Itineraries. 

t IndepioTable, a. Obs, rarc—^. [In- 3.] 

*623 CocKERAM II, Not to be Lamented, Indeplorahle^ 

ludepo'sable, rare. [In- S.J That cannot 
be deposed. 

1673 Stillingfl. Serm. 5 Nov. (L,% That doctrine, which 
makes princes indepo.sable by the pope, 

t Inde’pravate, a. Ohs. [ad. L. indeprdvai- 
us, f. ?;/- (In- 3) ddpravdtus depraved, corrupted, 
Depkavate.] Not depraved; xmcorrupted, pure. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 28 (D.) O let these 
Wounds, these Woundes indeprauate, Be holy Sanctuaries 
for my whole Man. 

flnde’precable, a, Obs,rare“°. [ad. L. 
deprecabil'is tliat cannot be averted by prayer, f. 
in- (In- 3) + depi'ccdbilis Deprecable.] 

1623 CocKEKAM, IndePrecable, that will not be entreated. 
1656 in Blouxt Glossogr. 1658 in Philups, etc, 

tlndeprehe'xisible, a. Ohs. [ad. L. inde- 
prehensibilis not to be seized or caught (Quintil.), 
f. in- (In- 3) + depre/iendere to seize, catch, Depre- 
HEND: see -idle.] Incapable of being mentally 
apprehended or detected ; imdiscoverable. 

1633 T. Mortom T74 (T.) A case perplexed and 

indeprehensible. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 142 To presume 
his errour indeprehensible. 

Indeprivable (indi'prai‘vab’1), a. Now rare. 

[f. In- 3 + Depbivabde.] 

1. Of which one cannot be deprived ; incapable 
of being taken away ; inalienable. 

X744 Harris Three Treat, iii. i. (1765) tat The Sovereign 
Good . .'should . . be durable, self-derived, and (if I may use 
the Expression) indeprivable. Ibid, u, 192 Rectitude of 
Conduct is a Good Indeprivable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt yourtt. 
Prance I. ia6 The advantages of olood may surely be 
deemed indeprivable. *835 Greswell U. 59 So 

pure, so valuable, and so indeprivable. 

. 2. That cannot be deprived of something. rare'“\ 
1828 Webster, Indeprivable, that cannot be deprived. 
[Hence in later Diets.] 

Hence Indeprivabi'lity, the quality of being in- 
deprivable or inalienable. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn. Prance 1 . 125 James Harris tells 
us. that virtue answers to the character of indeprivabllity. 
Inder, -ly, -more, -ward : see Inneh, -ly, eta 
I'Tnderkins. Obs. rare^'K Some kind of fabric: 
see quot. 

1696 J. F, Merchant's WareJio. 25 Inderkins, which is 
a sort of Cloth of no great use m this Town, only proper for 
Towels, it is a coarse narrow Cloth which comes from, 
Hamborough .. it is made of the worst of Hemp. 
Indescribakrlity. [f. next: See-IIY,] In- 
capacity of being described ; also (with ati and pi.') 
something that cannot be described. 

1824 Examiner 456/2 In ably conveying the as.sumed 
hoyden, and falling somewhat short of critical conception 
in the inde'icrlbabilities. 1843 Carlyle P^t Pr. i. ii, 
A fearful indescribability. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 21 Sept^ 
I have now done my best to describe what .. I may term 
the inde.scribabHity of Transatlantic warfare. 
Indescribable(indiikrai*bab’l),(z. {sb^ [In-3.] 

1. That cannot be described ; that does not admit 
of exact description ; indefinite, vague. 

X794 W, Curtis B<^t. Mag. Na 254 That indescribable 
something, called by Linnsu^ the Nectary. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
Tisr.AU Cinnamon Pearls i. 16 Various sacred indescrib- 
able articles were scattered around. 1862 Mbs. Oliphant 
Last Mortimers i. xii, ,His voice., had ..an occasional 
imlescribable note which, reminded me of some other voice. 

2. That transcends description; too great, beau- 
tiful, etc. to be adequately described. 

1796 Morse Geog. 1.-613 The rapture of the .specta- 

tor IS really indescribable. 1817 Cobdett Pol. Reg. XLII. 
•^66 A Funding System has never existed in any country, 
without producing indescribable misery 1880 Haockton 
Phys, Geog. v. 240 Its waters break with indescribable fury. 

B. sb. 1. pi. Things of which no description can 
be given. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser, i. I. 105 Pine-apples, 
boiled hams, pies, puddings, barley-sug.nr, and m.Tny other 
*inde.scriljables. x^o Bo^s Own Paper\ Feb. 278/3, I had 
to fish out (from a bath] about twenty long-named indc- 
scribables that had committed suicide during the night. 

2. httmoivns slang (orig. euphemtsm). Trousers 
(cf. inexpressibles, unmentionables). 

sporting Mag. III. 221 That hcbdomodal display of 
Foppery, Frivolity, and F.Tshion, has already begun to 
sport its vernal variety of indescrib-ables. 1837 Dickens 
Pichw. xvi, Mr. Trotter . . gave four distinct slaps on the 
pocket of his mulberry indescribables- 
Hence Indescri’baJjleness, the quality of being 
indescribable, rare. 

x88o-r Cmey.ne Isaiah (1884) I. 92 His sense of their inde- 
scribableness. 


Indescnba^bly (md/stoi'babli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY «.] In a maimer incapable of being described 
or transcending description. 

1795 tr. Merits' Trav. Eng. {\ZZE)\o\ How indescribably 
beautiful was this evening and this walk. 1875 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. II. If. xxvii. 65 The quantity .. is said to have 
been Indescribably great, • 

Indescri’pt, a- rare- [In- 3.] Undescribed. 
1854 Dobell .^/^e/'xxiv. 162 Some ethereal colour inde- 
script. 

Indescrrptive, rare’^o, |1n-3.] «Not 
descriptive or containing just description’ (Web- 
ster, 182S). 

Indeserfc (indJiout). 'l^awrare- [f. In-3+. 
Desert Absence of desert ; want of merit ; 

the fact or character of being undeserving, 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 80 Let the giddte 
Rout give weight and i»ise To Itidesert, 1672 "PEstiSpiri/ 
0/ Truth PintL This much in Answer to his Cavills, 
whose Emptiness might have been enough to .sound out 
their own indesert of any. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 69 p i 
A Man in Power who can .. rai.se obscure Merit, and dis- 
countenance successful Inde-sert. xSiSt Goulburn Pers. 
Rtlig. IV. iv. (1B70) 282 To relieve them without any re- 
markable indeseft on their p-art. 
b. pt. Demerits, faults. 

’ i6ia Shelton Quix. ni. xiii. 264 What indeserts did this 
wench commit. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 256 r 1 AH those 
who were once looked on as his Equals^ are apt to think 
the Fame of his Merits a Reflexion on their own Indeserts. 
Ilidesignd<te (inde sign/t), a. Logic, [f. In- 3 
+ Designate ppl. a, (see quot. 1844).] Not quan- 
tified, indefinite. Also absoL ns s6. 

1844 Hamilton Reid 6192 The term indejinite ought to be 
di.scarded in this relation, and replaced by ituiesignaie. 
X852 — Discuss. App. ti. 601 The Indesignate is thought, 
either precisely, as whole or as'part, or vaguely, as the one 
or the other, unknown which, but the worse ^ways pre- 
sumed. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton xxH. (1872} 511 note. 
The Indesignate is .. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all. J866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 29 ‘ In- 
definite* or ‘indesignate’ propo-sitions. .in wbi^ ihesubject, 
being a common term, is not quantified, 
f Inde’sinence. Obs. rare^^, [In-S: cf. 
Indesjnent, Desinence.] Want of proper ending. 

*593 Nashe 4 Lett. Con/ut. 63 In a verse . . a leake of 
indesinence as a leake in a shippe, must needly be stopt, 
with what matter soever. 

t Inde'Sinency, Obs. rare~'K [f. next: see 
-ENCY ] Unending continuance ; perpetuity. 

1657 Reeve Cod’s Plea 239 Oh what a dluturnity and in- 
desinency of bliss might there be, even from generation to 
generation, 

t Xnde’sinent, a- Obs. [ad. late L. indesi- 
uent-em'. see In- 3 and Desinent.] Unceasing, 
incessant, perpetual. 

s6ox Dent Pathvo. Heaven 174 What indestnent palnes 
and unwearied labour, this silly creature (the ant] taketh. 
1641 French Distilt.yi. (16511 174 The foure elements by 
their inde.sinent motion cast forth a Sperme. 1799 E. Du 
Bois Piece Fam. Biog. I. 131 He made up for this loss by 
an indesinent application to his snuff-box. 
t lade’sinently, Obs. [f.prec. -f--LT2.] 
Without ceasing or interruption ; incessantly ; con- 
tinuously. 

1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. iv. | 19 These things 
are not there., either past or to come, but indesioently and 
as present. <1x677 BaRROvv Serm. I. vi. 70 
that is, indesinently, or continually. 1756 Amory J. Bunch 
(1825^ I. 191 Reason must confess a miraculous power in* 
desinenllyand variously put forth in our bodies. 

t Indesi-rabl©, a. [In- 3.] Undesirable. 

• X846 Worcester cites Month. Auth, 
fl’ndess. Obs. rare. ££ Ind + -ess.] A female 
(American) Indian. 

1672 Josselyn New Eng. Rarities 49 Of the Moss that I 
grows at the roots of the white Oak the Inde&ses make a 
strong decoction. xSj^—Voy. New Eng. 133 Another time 
two Indians and an Indess came running into our house. 

Indestructibi-lity. [f. next: see-iTr. Cf. 
'P.indestnictihililiX^'inm. Hatz.-Dann.).] The 
quality of being indestructible; incapability of 
being destroyed. 

1671 J. Webster MelaUogr. iv. 78 There is therefore in 
Mercury itself., the nearest cause or reason of indestructi- 
bility. • 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 261 Proof of the inde- 
structibility and victorious povt'cr of Christianity, a 1862 
IJuckle Misc. Wks. (1872) 1. 16 To the magnificent doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter, we are now adding . . one 
of the indestructibility of force. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Spir. W. (cd. 2) 236 The philosophical thesis of 
the immateriality or indestructibility of the human souL 
Indestructible Ondistro-ktibT),/z. [In- 3: see 
Destructible, Cf. F. indestruciible (17718th c.).] 
That cannot be destroyed ; incapable of d^truction. 

1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. i. L 27 ITie soul .. is a simple 
substance and yet as real a substance os matter itself, which 
yet the adversaries affirm to be indc-structible.^ 17^-74 
'Vgqm.zk Li. Nat. H. xxxviiL § 9. 480 The individuality of 
his (man’s] perceptive part rendering it indestructible by all 
natural powers. X794 in G. Adams Wir/, fy Exp. Philos. I. 
App. 524 [Carbon] is inde.structiblcby any agent except firein 
theopenair. 18x6 J. Scott K/f./’arrxCed. 5) 337 The bones, 
the most indestructible part of the human frame. 1876 7 ’ait 
Rec. Adz\ Phys. Sc., Force (18851 366 Energy is indestruc- 
tible— it is changed from one form to another, and so on, 
but never altered in quantUj». 

Hence indcstm'ctiMcness, the quality of being 
indestructible ; indestructibility. . Zudestrn*ctibly 
adv., in an indestructible way. 


1831 Carlylr Sart. Res. it. ii, How indestructibly the 
good grows and propagates iL'^elf. 1844 Disraeli Conittgsby 
vn. ii,The indestruciibleness of its (the Church’s] principles. 
x86s 3Vi/. Re 7 f. ii Feb. 160/2 Their most transient Munders 
and follies are embalmed indestructibly in piint. X870 E. 
White Life in Christ tv. xxiv. (1878) 378 Ihe thought of 
the indestruciiblene.«;s of the wicked in the fires of hell. 
Xndete'Ctable, a. rare. Also -ible. [In- 3.] 
Not. detectable ; incapable of bting detected. 

1853 Fraser’s Mag. XLVII. g8 What was then an excep- 
tion, easily checked, has now become an indetectible sj’stem. 
1669 pk A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3» 78 When mixed 
even in large quantity with water, [they] are indetectable by 
the 5ense.s. 


Indeterminate (mdrtDuminab’l), a. {sh.) 
[ad. Lh indeterminabilis (Tertullian) : see Deter- 
minable. Cf. F. indeterminable (1753 in Hatz.- 
Dann.).] Not determinable. 
f 1. Incapable of being limited or bounded in 
respect of xange, number, etc. Obs. rare. 

X486 Bk. SL Albans, Her.'A.v, Ther ben ix. vices con- 
trari to gentilmen of the wiche v. ben indeiermynable and 
iiij determynable. The v indeiermyn.Tbleben theys; oon to 
be full of slowihe in his werrhs [etc.]. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. 
Exemp. r. Ad sect. 3 § xr His memory is indeterminable and 
unalterable, ever remembring to do us good. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. ii, xviL § it Conceiving ourselves to be, as it 
were, in the center [of space], we do on all sides pursue 
those indeterminable lines of number. 

2. Of disputes, difficulties, etc. : Incapable of 
being decided or settled. 

x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Bnt. ix. xvl. § 87. 846 In Monarchies 
..where lineall succession is the rule of inheritance, there 
sotnlimes fal out as great and as xndelenninable difficultie.s, 
as where Election designeth the Successor. 2651 Hobbes 
Govt. 4* Soe. xvii. § 27. 334 The controversies which rise 
among them will become innumerable, and indeterminable. 
X84X MvERsCa/A. Th. iv. | 32. 333 Werethe wholequestion 
.to be determined by the old Testament alone, it would be at 
present for us indeterminable. 

3. Incapable of being definitely fixed or ascer- 
tained. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 273 As its [the 
world's] period is inscrutable, so is its nativity indetermin- 
able. 2798 W. Mayor Brit. Tourists V, 31 Veins of rock 
run into the sea to an indeterminable distance. s88z West- 
COTT & Host Grk. N. T. Introd. § 13 The gain or loss .* 
is from the nature of the case indeterminable, 

b. NaL Hist. Of which the species, or place in 
classification, cannot be determined. 

1848 Owen in Times xi Nov., Of any large marine nonde- 
script or indeterminable monster they [the museums of 
Scandinavia] cannot shew a trace. 

B, as sb. An imleterminable point or problem. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i. 340 To condemne 
.such Indeterminables, unto him that demanded on wh.Tt hand 
Venus was wounded, the Philosopher thought it a sufficient 
resolution to reinquire upon what leg King Philip halted. 

Hence Indete’rmina’bleness, the quality of 
being indeterminable. 

In mod. Diets. 

Xndete'riniiiably, adv. rare. [In sense i, 
f. In- 3 + Uetebjdnably ; in 2, f. preo. + -ly 3.] 

■(•I. Inanindefinitemanner: cf.DETEEMiNABLYoh’s. 
1471 Fortescue Wks. (1869) 1. 533 Our Iordesayde..indif- 
finytely or indetermynably that she [woman] shulde be 
vnder the power and lordshipp of man. 

2. In an indeterminable manner, 

1846 Worcester, Indetermiuahly, in an indeterminable 
manner.' Dr. Allen. 

Indete’rminacy. rare. [f. next: see - acy.] 
The quality of being indeterminate; want of de- 
terminateness or definiteness. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosca vi. 72 Such an indiffercncy and 
indeterminacy in the manner of working. 2879 1 *iiomson& 
Tait Nat. Phil, 1. 1. § 337 The linear transformation ceases 
to be wholly determinate ; but the degree or degrees of in- 
determinacy which supervene is the reverse of embarrassing. 
2892 Nation (N. Y.) 27 Oct. 324/2 Vaguene.ss is an indeter- 
xninacy in the limits of the application of an idea. 

Inaeterminate (indAD-rmin/t), a. \sb.). [ad. 
L. indeUrnnndl-usiftfcxixdiXioxi ) : see Determinate. 
Cf. F. indeterminS (14th c., Oresme).] Not deter- 
mined; undetermined. 

+ 1. Not definitely set down; undetermined: cf. 
Determinate Obs. 

rz39x Chwcer. Astrol. 11. § 27 Toknowe the verrey degree 
of any maner sterre .. thow he be indeterminat in thin 
astralabie. 

2. Not fixed in extent, number, character or 
nature; left uncertain as to limits of extent, number, 
etc. ; of •uncertain size or character ; indefinite, in- 
distinct, uncertain. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1334 This indeterminate 
and troublesome infinity'. 1651 Hobbes Leznatk. ii. xxyiii. 
263 An indeterminate, that is to say, an^arbitrarj' Punish- 
ment. 2662 SriLLiNCFL. Orig.Saer. nr. ii. § 9 Numcnius.. 
condemns all those, as not understanding Pythagoras^w-ho 
attribute to him the production of the indeiemitfiatc Hyl®- 
*7*2 Wollaston Rflig. Nat. ii.'^S. For time, :ls well as 
space, is capable of Indeterminate division. 2774 J. Bryant 
Myihol. I. 226 Can we believe that they would . choose for 
a characteristic what was so general and indeterminate - 
2782 Martyn Geog. Mac. 1 . 728 Empires of great «tent but 
indeterminate limits. 1805-17 R.jAM«oNC/'<ir.vi/m. (cd. 3) 

100 The eight or nine sided prisms afford onlyaccidentai or 
indeterminate varieties. 1831 Knox Clo<puei s Ann/. 7M 
This artery elves off twics of mdeieimmatc number. 1885 
J MaktineaO Types Eth. Th. II. 6 Would it be bettcy .. 
to blur into an indeterminate mess perception, reasoning, 
imagination, passion! 
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b. Of statements, thoughts, words, etc. : Not 
clear and definite; wanting in precision; vague. 

1774 J. Bryakt I. 49S His account is ver>*inde* 

terminate and obscure. 1874 Jevons Fritic, Sc. I. 49 Some 
is an indeterminate adjective ; it implies unknown qualities 
.. but gives no hint as to their nature. 1878 C. Stanford 
Sy}iib. Christ iii. 69 Too often the term * Angel ’ has for us 
a cloudy and indeterminate meaning. 

C, Math. Of a quantity; Not limited to a fixed 
'value or number of values. (Also absol. as jA) 
Of a problem : Having an unlimited number of 
solutions. 

Jndeten/tinate analysis^ the branch of analysis which 
deals with the solution of indeterminate problems; method 
4>f i. coej^cienis (more properly of undetermined coefficient s), 
a method of analysis invented by Descartes; i.eguation^ 
'an equation in which the unknow-n quantities are indeter* 
minate ; i. form^ a form consisting of two indeterminate 
quantities; i. series, a series whose terms proceed by the 
powers of an indeterminate quantity. 

1705 PniLurs s.v. Prollem, Such an one as is capable of 
an infinite number of different solutions. .is. -called an in- 
determinate Problem. 1795 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. 
Series, Indeterminate Series is one whose terms proceed 
by the powers of an indeterminate quantity .r. 1806 — 

Course Math. I. 131 It is obvious .. that questions of this 
sort admit of a great ^•ariety of answers .. These kinds of 
tjuestions are called by algebraists indeterminate or un- 
limited problems. x8i2-i6 Plavfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 
27 No one of them can be indeterminate, or can admit of 
innumerable >Tilues, otherwise V itself would be indeter- 
minate. 1816 tr. L.ac7vix's Diffi. ^ Int. Calcnhts 143 We 
may take the successive differentials, by making those of 
the two indeterminates, which are considered as functions 
of the third, vary at the same time. 1841^ J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ii- 34 The equation, .becomes indeterminate, 
and capable of an infinite number of different valuer xSSi 
MiNcniN UnipL Kinem. ait At each of these points the 
%'alue of is indeterminate, 

d. Bot. (a) = Indefisite 5a; (i) of sestivation: 
see qiiot. 18S0. 

■ 184. Brasde Diet. Set., Li/, etc., Intieiertmna/r,. ."when 
a stem is never terminated by a flower, nor has its growth 
stopped by any other organic cause. Simet. Bot. 

W. § a. 134 The sestivation is said to be Open or Indeter- 
minate, when the parts do not come into contact in the bud, 
.so as to cover those within. The most familiar case is that 
.of the petals of Mignonette. 

3 . Not fixed or established; uncertain. 

1626 Bkcon Syh’/i § 693 The Jnsecia haue Voluntarie 
Motion. .And whereas some of the Ancients haue said, that 
theirMotion is Indeterminate, and their Imagination In- 
definite, it is negligently obserued, 1838 Prescott Ferd. & 
Is, (1846) I. vi. 268 The place of its sittings, before indetermi- 
nate . . was fixed at Valladolid. *8^2 Poe Marie Rogei 
Wks. 1864 1 . 933 The period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be indeterminate. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. vu, It 
Ihar>'est] lies all underground, with an indeterminate future, 

4 . Not settled or decided ; left doubtful. 

x 6 s 5 Stanley Hist. Philos.v, (1701) 191/2 Indeterminate 
is that which is In our Power, and to which part soever it 
enclineth, will be true^or false. 1678 Marvell Def. Howe 
Wks. 1875 IV. 201 So it will be too ifGc^ be to determine 
it, indeterminate till he have determined it. 178^ Martyn 
Geog, Mag. 11 . 65 This court, where the law is silent or in- 
determin.Tte, has a decisive voice. ^ 1872 Ye-sts Grcnvth 
Comm. 3 j6 Meanwhile several millions sterling had been 
wasted by both companies in indeterminate conflicts. 

6. Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces) ; acting freely. 

1836 J. Gilrert Chr. Aionem. iv. (1852) 98 This charac- 
teristic of moral action, its indeterminate w’orking. a 1871 
Grote Eth. Fragm, ii. In positive morality, the mandate 
is conceived as emanating from an indelcnmnate superior. 

Indeterminately (indAaumin/tli), adv. 
[f. prec, + -LY 2 .] In an Indeterminate manner, 

1 . Without precision ; indefinitely ; vaguely. 

157* Goldjsg Calvin on Ps. Iriii. 12 To speake indeter- 
minately, as it were of a multitude. 1628 T. Sfencer Logiek 
j68Thjs word some.. doth derigne an >'niversall, or common 
‘lermcindctcTOinately. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 350 A Libel 
is not valid, if the Demand or Petition therein containd be 
deduced and set forth Indeterminately. 1835 I. Taylor 
'Spin. Despot, iv. 166 No writer of the age of Cj*prian uses 
the words bishop, presbyter, and deacon so indeterminately 
or so absiraciedly as do the apostles. 

t 2 . Without specification or selection; indiffer- 
cntlj. Ohs, 

1677 Hai.e Prim. Orfg. Man. l. iv. 106 Whether we sub- 
duct th.-xt NumWr of Ten out of the last Generations of 
Men, or out of Generations a thousand years since, or inde- 
terminately out of thewhole Collection letc.]. 1704 Norris 
Ideal // VrA-fii. iii. 150 All knowledge mu.sc be immediate 
or mediate indeterminately, a xyCx Law Th. Relig. in. ii. 
(R.l. ’Jlie worst and most dreadful part of the sentence,, 
which denounced death absolutely and indeterminately. 

3 . Without deciding or settling a question, rare. 
Based on It. indeterminatamenle in the title of Galileo’s 
Diatego (1632) : the Englbh transl. of jC6i renders it * im- 
partially and indefinitely’. 

Brewster Mart. Sc. \. Sr Galileo’s work..(m 
whicIO he discusses, indeterminately and firmly, the argu- 
ments proposed on both sides. 

Indete*rminateness. [f- as prec. + ->'e 33.] 
'I'he qu.tlity of being indeterminate ; vagueness, in- 
definiteness, w.int of exactness, etc. 

1644 Digby Mans Soul (1645) 58 To draw. .from indeter- 
mtnaienesse and confusion to a clarity and determination, 
1816 Bestiiam Chrtsiom. 249 This deficiency, in respect 
of pftciscnesx, i>» among the unavoidable results, of the in- 
dclcrniinatenchs. .attached to the n-ames in common use. 
1879 H. Srr.sCKR Data F.thics ix. 154 To the double inde- 
terminalencss of llic end has to be added the indctcrmlnate- 
ness of the means. 


Ixideternxiiiatioii (ind<T5jmm?*’j3n). [f. In- 
DETEUJiiNATE : sec -ATION. d.V. iniHlemtiitatiott 
(1651 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence or want of de- 
termination; the fact or condition of being unde- 
termined ; unsettledness. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exetnfi. i. § 7. 107 The indetermina- 
tion of her [the Virgin’s] thoughts was a trouble great as the 
jSassion of her love. 1660 — Duct. Dubit. iv. i, i. § 5 In 
moral and spiritual things, liberty and indeterminalion are 
weakness. 1749 Bolingdroice Patriot. 243 His whole man- 
agement, .was contrived to keep up a kind of general inde- 
termination in the party about the succession. 1838 Blachw. 

XLl V. 545 While this indetermination continues, the 
power of choice remains inoperative^ x86o Farrar Orig. 
Lang, viii. 166 The earliest languages are marked by exube- 
•rance, indelcrmination. 

b. The fact of being indeterminateasa quantity, 
a problem, or the like. 

1789 T. Taylor ProcluiP Comm. II. 32 Such things as are 
properly denominated problems, ought to avoid indeter- 
mination, and^ not to be of the number of things capable of 
infinite variation.- 

f c. An indeterminate number or quantity. Obs. 

[ ei *619 Fothf.rcy Aiheom. 11. x. § 4 (1622) 309 All wholes, 
all parts, all termes, and all indeterniinations. 
Indetermiued (ind/TSumind), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Dbtebminxd fpl. aj Not determined, 
UNDETERlflNED. 

1 . Not definitely fixed, settled, decided, or ascer- 
tained; having no definite or clearly-marked cliar- 
acter. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Br/t.ix. vL 1 90. 507/1 The Westerne 
Princes . . wrapt and knotted in mutual! suspitlons and 
quarrels indetermined. 1641 R. Greville (Ld. Brooke) 
Eng. Epise. 1. x. 56 Most of their Tenets were so much 
indetermined, that scarce any of them knew what he w’as to 
hold and beleeve. 1735-6 *H. Brooke Univ. Beauty v. 5 
The Eternal Height of indetermin’d space ! 1764 Reid 
Inquiry 1. i. 47 The w'ord impression as used by Hume Is 
for the most part a vague and indetermined expression. 
x86^ Bowen Logic iv. 60 What, .has no qualities attributed 
to it, though attributable, is said to be indetermined. 

2 . Not determined to a certain course of action. 
1628 T. Spencer Z.<>^V^2i9 Mans will is a facultie free, and 
Indetermined sTito one. 1660 tr. Antyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig. II. ii. 180 He will become poised between contrary 
probabilities, and indelermin’d (as they speak) not knowing 
on which side to propend. a\^a Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 
190 We have natures so tndetcimined to what is good. 

+ 3. Math. =Ikdete«minate 2 c. Obs. 

ijoi W. Jones Spm. Palmar. Matheseos 137 Here *tis 
plain, the Question is Indetermined. 1740 Chevne Regimen 
200-x Indetermin'd Problems in Algebra. 1743 Emerson 
Ftnxiofis 2 Those Quantities that are continually chancing 
their Value are called variable or indetermin'd Quantities, 

Indeterminism (indrtauminiz’m). [f. Ik- s 
+ Detebmikisji (see quot. 1874).] The philo- 
sophical theory that human action is not necessarily 
determined by motives, but is to some extent free. 

1874 W. G, Ward In Dublin Rev. Apr,, Mr. Mill.. calls 
his theory ‘determinism’; we will call our own. therefore, 
by the narne of ‘indeterminism’. 1882-3 F. L. Patton 
in Schaff Encyel. Relig. KnowL HI. 2525/1 According to 
the tenets of indeterminism, there is no way of having a free 
choice, except through an infinite series of choices, or else 
through a theorj’ that makes all choices fortuitous. x886 
SiDGWiCK Hist. Ethics iv. 250 In Clarke’s system .. Inde- 
terminism is no doubt a cardinal notion. 

XiideteTminist. [f. In- ^ + Deterjiinist.] 
One who holds (he doctrine of indeterminism. 

2880 W, L. Courtney Epicurus in Hellenica (1880)257 
Epicurus was not..nn Indeterminist: he w’a.s an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism, a 1B82 T. H. Green Prol. 
Ethics w.x. (1883) 93 The question commonly debated., 
between ‘ determinists ’ and •indctcrmmi.«s'; .. whether . 
there is, or is not, a possibility of unmotived willing. 
Indett, ob^ form of Indebt. 

+ Inde*vil, v. Obs. rare. Also en-, [f. In- 2 
(En-) + Devil j 5 .] trans. To possess with a devil ; 
esp. in pa. pple. Indo'villod. 

2604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 279 They were 
indeuilled, superdeullled, and thorowdeuiUed. 261 x F lorio, 
Indemoniarc, to endiuell, to posses-se one with some diuell 
or cuill spirit. 2624 Gee Foot out of Snare 52 There was 
one M. Blew« . . and one hi. FowelL.of whom either were 
or .seemed to bee indiuelled. 

t Indevi'rginate, a. Obs, rare. [Ik- 3 .] 

^ Undeflowered. Also^^, Unsullied. 

1616 Chatman Homer's Hymn to Venus (R.), Pallas, the 
seede of iEgis.bcaring Joue; Who still Hues indeuirginale. 
2822 T. G. Wainewrigiit Ess. ff Crit. (x8^) 294 Those 
plump shoulders, that bosom indevirginate. 

Ihdevoir, obs. Sc. form of Ekde.vvour v, 

1 * Ilidevolvibi’lity. Obs. rare^^» [f* 
devolvible (f. In- 3 + Devolve v. -f -ible) + -itv.] 
Incapability of being'devolved on another. 

269s (sec iNDELECAllILm*). 

Indevor, obs. fonn of Ekdeavoub sb. and v. 

‘t" IndevO’te, rt. obs.rare^*, [ad, late L. */;- 
de:vt-usj f. m- {la-^y + dau’ltts Devote a . : cf. F. 
xVrri’A'i?/ ( 15 th c.).] =Indevout. 

a 2742 Bestle%* C<»rr.(i842) 1. 7 They give no good account 
of the other little book. There arc so many of the same 
arguments, and so indevote an age. 

+Iiidevo*ted, a. Obs. ff. Ik - 3 + Devoted n.J 
Not devoted or att.ached; disaflcctcd or disloyal. 

*647 Clarkni^s Hist. Reb. li. { 102 By which husbandry 
all the rich families of England. .were exceedingly incensed, 
and even indei oted Co the Crown, n 1674 — A*«rr. Levinth, 


(1676) 158 To curb and subdue that Clerg>’ that was inde- 
voted to him.. 2759 Dial. Reitrcm. Note (R.), Some 
persons indevoted to the excellent chancellor. 

ludevotion (indj”vo»-j3n). [f. Ik- » + Deto- 
TIOK : cf. F. indivotion (15S4, L. ijidevdlio)!\ 
Want of devotion ; indevont feeling or conduct. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1^9 Cese not fro prayer 
..by y* reason of suche drynes or indeuocyon, 1614 T. 
Adams Devils Banquet 21 The chilling and killing cold of 
our Indevotion. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. Ad | 8. 
116 The example may entice us on a little further, then the 
customes of the world or our own indevolions would engage 
us. 1756 W. Dodd Fasting (ed. 2) xi Spiritual vices, such 
as..indevolion and deadness in prayer. 2866 Ch. Timts 
17 Nov. 382/4 The sloth and indevotion of the clergy. 

Zndevo'tional, a. [Ik- 3 .] Not devotional. 
2^5 Miss Yonge Clever JVom. Fain, 70 One deemed 
praise. .the prime object of his ministry; the other found 
the performance indevotional, and raved that education 
should be sacrificed to wretched music. 

Xndevout (indfvQirt), a. [f. In- 3 + Devout. 
(In first quot. transl. L. indevbtusi see Indevote.)] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious. 

rx4So tr, De Imiiaiione lit. xxxviii. 108 pou shall te 
founden . .nowdeuoute.now indeuoule [2502 AtkynsoniY’/V/., 
>Tideiiout]. 2645 Bp. IAkll Remedy Discontents 158 Under 
which, a praying soulecan no more miscary, then an indevout 
soule can enjoy safely. 1770 J. Baretti Joumt. to Genoa 
III. Iviii. 98 No lady here misses hearing mass every' day., 
if she did .. she would be considered as indevout. 2855 
Maurice Learn, ff JVork. vi. i8t Brought together by what 
In our thoughtless, indevout language we call accidents. 

■ Hence Xndevoii’tly adv,, Iiidevou*tness. 

2694 Kettlewell Comp. 48 Thy pure Worship 

and Service had been, .carelessly and indevoutly attended. 
2842 Manjtinc Worldly Affect, (1848) 1 . 68 The in- 

devoutness of your present prayers. 

Indew, obs. form of Endue. 

Indewly, variant of Jnduly. 

Index (i’ndeks), sb. PI. indexes (also 7 in- 
dex’s) and indices (i’ndisfz), [a. L. index, in- 
dic-em, pi. indices, the forefinger, an informer, sign, 
inscription, L f/;- (In- 2) + *die~ to point out : see 
Indicate. Cf. F. index (i6th c.). 

In current use the plural is indices in senses^ 8, 9, and 
usually in other senses except 5, in which indexes is usual.] 

1 . The fore-finger ; so called because used in 
pointing. Now chiefly Anat. 

Also, in Comp. Anat., the corresponding digit of the fore- 
limb of a quadruped, or of the wing of a bird.’ 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xxix. (i 49 S) 140 The 
seconde fyngre hyghl Index . . for by hym is moche shewynges 
made. 2594 Jcioell.ho. in. 43 The index ax fortiiigcr 
of your right hand. 2620 Skelton Qiti.x. IV. iv. 27 He .. 
clapt the Index of his right Hand upon his Nose and Eye- 
brows. 2644 Bulwer (Thiron. 79 Both the Indexes joyn d, 
and pyramidically advanced. 2758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, 
Surg. (1772) 569 , 1 thrust the Index of my Left-Hand into 
the Cavity. 282$ Sporting Map;. XV IL 36 Our hero longed 
to have hi.s Index upon the tneger, 2844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine xxx, And the left hand's index dropjJeth 
from the lips upon the cheek. 2893 Newton Diet, Bieds 
459 Index, . in Birds always the best developed of the digits 
of the fore-limb. 

2 . A piece of wood, metal, or the like, which 
serves as a pointer; esp. in scientific instruments, 
a pointer which moves along a graduated scale (or 
which is itself fixed while a graduated scale moves 
across its extremity) so as to indicate movements 
or measurements. 

1594 Plat yrtvell'ho. in. 21 Let there be a sharpe index, 
that may point vpon a table of wood. 26x3 M. Ridi-EY 
Mapi, Bodies 2x5 So that his broad Index. .m.ny' be set to 
point out the degrees of the altitude of the pole, 2667 R. 
TowNELEY in Phil. Trans. II. 458 Marking above 40,000 
Divisions in 'a Foot, by the help of two Indexes. 271S 
Desaculiers Fires Impr, 221 To know at sight in wn.it 
manner the Holes are open . . have an Index which t.akes 
upbut little room, 2726 tr. Gregory's Astron.X, 263 Having 
brought the Place of the Sun to the Meridian, bring the 
Index to twelve a Clock, 1727-41 CitAMUKRS Cycl., Index 
of a Globe, is a lillle .style fitted on to the nopli-^le and 
turning with it, pointing to certain divisions In tne hour- 
circle. 2833 J. Holland 1 1 . 2961116 gradu- 

ated arch p.'vsses through the loop, until the indc.x on the 
edge of the loop is opposite zero. 2860 Tynuai.l Glac. i.xxv. 
290 The magnet to arrange the Index of the thermometer. 

• b. The arm of a surveying instrument; an 
alidade. 

2572 Digces Pantom. G. iij, Laye the line fiduciall of your 
index vppon the beginning of the degrees in your Quadrant. 
26S2 Prorddenee Rec. (2804) VL 80, 2 Aighw for Aincjore 
worke belonging to an Jnaex. 1712 J. Jami:s tr. Le Blond s 
Gardening Rulers or Indexes, one immoveable., 

and the other moveable. 2703 Smeaton Edystene L. 5 07 
To the index of the Theodolite w.xs screwed a ruler. .tiu« 
index-ruler being carried horizontally round . .^the mdex 
would mark the degree and minute of the circle m which it 
is placed. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 54 /'ti index, 
which is a brass two-foot scale, with either a small telc^opc, 
or open sights set perpendicul.arly on the ends. These 
sights and one edge of tne index arc m the same plane, and 
that is called the fiducial edge of the index. 

3. The hand of a clock or watch ; also, the style 
or gnomon of a sun-dial. Now rare . , 

2594 Blundcvil £. rrrf. lit. ii. x.{i636)^ooUntilJ ihclndcx 
do justly touch the prick of some jjerfcct houre. 16.3 r ilATl-V 
J'isher catch', i Oil', Bo nian can percciue the Urdcjt in a 
Watch, or finaer in a Diall to waace or stirrc. 167; llAia 
Prim. Orig. Man. IV. iv. 32s If I should see a cunout 
Watch .. and should observe the exact disposition of llic 
Sprinc, the Siring, the Wheels, the liallance, the Index. 
1817 T. L. Peacock Mctir.court xxxii, Hiere was a sunsiiai 



INDEX. 

in the centre of the court ; the sun shone on the brazen 
plate, and the shadow of the index fell on the line of noon. 
xSza Imisos Sc, ^ Art 1 . 87 The .showing: the time is con- 
trived by the motion of the indices or hftnds on the dial-plate. 

1635 Swan S/^cc. M. ii. § 2 (1643) 31 The Sunne (who 
is the Index of time, by whose revolution we account for 
years). 2742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1324 Pointing out Life’s 
rapid, .flight, With such an Index fair, as none can miss. 

b. slang. The nose (cf. Gnomon i c) ; or ? * the 
face ’ (Farmer ; cf. Dial sh. 6 c). 

' 28x7 S/ortiu^ Ma^. L. 53 He put in a sharp blow on the 
bridge of Randall's nose, so that it pinked the index of 
Paddy in an instant. 2818 /itid. (N. S-) H. zBo The handy 
work of Marlin upon his opponent’s index was now apparent. 
1828 Egan Finish to Tom yerry 48 (Fanner) Kind- 
hearted Suet Btess her pretty Index. tCf. 4h, quot.2616.) 
4 . That wliich serves to direct or point to a par- 
ticular fact or conclusion; a guiding principle. 

2598 Drayton Heroic. Ej>. i. 103 Lest when my lisping 
gujltie Tongue .should hault, My Lookes might prove the 
Index to my Fault. 2640 Laud Let. to Chas. /in Bihlioth. 

4* This is the only index to us whereby that the bless- 
ing of God is present with you. Scheme Equi^. Men 
of War 26 His Services would be Indexes denoting his 
Jlerit. c 2750 Shenstone Elegfes ii. 36 And readers call their 
lost attention home Led by that index where true genius 
shine.s. 2803 Jane Porter Thatideus y\\\. (1832) 76 His 
uniform being black, he needed no other index th.an his pale 
and mournful countenance to announce that he was chief 
mourner. 2859 Holland Gold F. i, 13 The proverbs of a 
nation furnish the index to its spirit and the result of its 
civilization. 2888 Brvce Amer. Cotumw. II. .xxxvili, 52 
They (amendments] are so instructive . . as an index to 
pre.sent tendencies of American democracy. 2889 Nature 
19 Sept., One of the first indices to the solution of the 
i^uestion lies in the situation of the oil-bearing regions, 

b. A sign, token, or indication of something. 

1607^ Topsell Fourf. Beasts 151 The square and fiat 
Nose Is the best signe and index thereof. 1626 R. C. Times 
Whisilt ii. 632 Man is to man a subject of deceite; 
And that olde saying is vntrue ‘ the face Is index of the 
heart 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, in. 193 Diodorus saith 
that Lsis was wont to appear by night and to inject dreams 
.-. giving manifest indices of her presence. 2779 J. Moore 
I'ieiv Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xlii, 363 A sensible manly counten- 
ance, .the tmeindexofhischaracter. 2878 Physio^. 

211 A raised beach is therefore an index of elevation of the 
land. 2887 Stevenson ./I/ijrtcfrA y. Nicholson i. 3 His son’s 
empty guffaws.. struck him with pain as the indices of a 
Weak mind. 

6 . * 1 * a. A table of contents prefixed to a book, a 
brief list or summary of the matters treated in it, 
an argument; also, a preface, prologue. Obs. b. 
An alphabetical list, placed (usually) at the end of a 
book, of the names, subjects, etc. occurring in it, 
with indication of the places in which they occur. 

• One work may have several indexes, e. g, an index of 
names of persons and places, of subjects, of words, ere. For 
these the Latin phrases index ncminnm, locortim^ rerum, 
ver^orum are often employed as headings. 

(1578 Lyte Dedoens (headingh Index Latinorum nominum. 
Ibid., Index appellationum et nomenclaturarum omnium 
Stifpium (etc.l. !bid., The Englishe Table conteyning 
the names and syrnames (etc.].] 2580 Fleming in Baret's 
Aiv. Aaaa j, Which words, though expressed in this Index, 
are notwithstanding omitted.. in this Aluearie. Ibid, 
Nnnnij {heading), A briefe note touching the Prouerbiall 
Index. Ibid., Such Prouerbes as we haue.. reduced into 
an Abecedarie Index or Table. <22593 Marlowe «5- 
Leand, 11. 220 As an index to a book So to his mind was 
young Leander’s look. 1604 Shaks., Oth. 11. i. 263 An 
Index and obscure prologue to the History of Lust, 160$ 
— ^ Tr. Cr. iii. 343 In such Indcxe-?, although small 
prickes To their subsequent Volumes (etc.]. 263* Massin- 
ger & Field Fatal Doiury iv. j, The index tells us the 
contents of stories, and directs to the particul.ar chapters. 
2699 Bentley /Vm/. Pref. 79 No Learning, .no Knowledge 
in Books, except Index’s and Vocabularies. (2750-2 John- 
son Let. to Richardson 9 Mar. in Bosvjell, I wish you would 
add an index rerum, that when the reader recollects any 
incident, he may easily find it.] 2838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 

1. t § 3. 9 Books, .which want all things, even an Index. 
(2888 Atheneenm 28 Jan. w-zf^ The Royalist Composition 
P.apers .. of which Rlr. Phillimore supplies a capital index 
no}mmifn.'\ ' ■ < 

fig. 2642 Hinde y. Bnten xviii. 57 He became as a very 
profitable Index to the family, to call to minde what they 
nad learned. 2663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 71 God hath 
appointed .. all the labors of Nature, as a kind of Indices 
to this great Volume of the World. 26^ Butler Rem. 
(1759) II. i83 He is but an Index of Things and Words, . 
that can direct where they are to be spoken with, but no 
further. ' ' * . 

' 'c. A reference list. Ohs. 

2660 WiLLSFORO Scales Comm. 209 Some men of very 
great Commerce and trading keep a Kalender, Register, or 
an Alphabetical! Index, of the names of Men, Wares, Ships, 
a 2734 North Lives (1826) 1. 22 The master employed him 
to make an alphabetical index of all the verbs neuter. 

'6. Spec, Index Itbrontrn prohibitonim). 

The list, published by authority, of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read, or may 
rearl only in’expurgated editions. • 

Rules for the formation of .such an 'io^fixiRegulx Indicts) 
were fbrmulated by the Council of Trent, in acco^ance with 
which an Ituiex librvrum (Index of prohibited 

books) was published by authority of Pius IV in 1564, and, 
with an Appendix, by Clement VIII in 2596 \ new editmns, 
augmented with the names of later authors and books, h^^c 
been published from time to time down to the present. This 
is the official ‘ Index". In its current form, it is a list, not 
only of works entirely prohibited to the faithful, but also of 
works not lo be read, unless or until they are corrected («j« 
or donee corrigantur ) ; in the case of the latter, the portions 
to be deleted or altered are sometimc-s indicated. 

' (In first quot., short for index expurgatorius I see b.) 
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2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimetge (1614) 90 L. Vives..when he 
telleth tales out ofSchoole, the good mans tongue is shortned, 
and their Index purgeth out that wherewith hee seeketh to 
purge their leaven. 2640 SiK E. Dering Sp. on Rclig. 23 Nov. 
lii. 7 The Roman Index is better then are our English 
Licences. 2676 Marvell Mr, Sntirke 10 We seem to have 
got an Expurgaiory Pr^s, though not an Index. 2792-2823 
D’Israeli Cwr. Lit., Licensers of Press simple Index is 

a list of condemned books which are never to be opened. 2839 
(see Congregation 20). 2857 Church Mise. Writ. (1892) 1. 
79 They [Montaigne’s Essays] were., put in the Index. 
28W Farrar Hist, Interpret, 320 His (Erasmus’.s] Collo- 
quies were burnt in Spain and put on the Index at Rome. 

fig. 2882 Spectator'^ OcL 2289 She., read by stealth 
Shakespeare, at that lime on the Index of a religiously 
narrow village opinion. 

b, 1] Index expurgatorius (Lat.), Expurgatory 
Index, an authoritative specification ofthepassages 
to be expunged or altered in works otherwise per- 
mitted, Also transf. and Jig. 

The Regidx of the Council of Trent provided for the ex- 
purgation of such books, and in accordance therewith an 
Index Exp?trgai^ius v/Si& printed at Antwerp, under the 
authority of Philip II, in 2572 (reprints of which are referred 
to in quot. 1612), another under the authority of the Inquisitor 
General Quiroga at Madrid in 1584 (see quot. 26251, and 
others with the same or similar titles in various Roman 
Catholic states. A bull of Sixtus V (1585-90) also authorized 
the Cardinals chosen to deal with prohibited books to prepare 
‘indices expurgalorios*. Such a work on a large scale was 
commenced at Rome 1607 (Bergamo 2608), with the title 
‘ Indicts librorum expurgandorum in stitdiosorum gratiam 
confect! Tpmus I,, in quo 50 auctorum libri prae csteris 
desiderati emendantur, per F. Jo. Mariam Brasichell., Sacri 
Palatii Apostol. Magistrum *. This (which never proceeded 
beyond the first volume) is the work referred to in quot. 
1620, (See, on the whole subject, Rev. J. Mendham A czouut 
of the Indexes, both prohibitory and exfurgntory, 1826, 
Liieraty Policy of the Church of Rome, 1830 and 1844). 
In Engfish use, the name Index Expurgatorius has often 
been applied to the Index librorum proitibiiorum (cf. quot. 
1845), especially in transf. and fig. uses. 

2612 CoRYAT Crudities 521 The Index ex/urgntorius 
printed at Geneua and Strasbourg. 2620 Brent ir. Snrpis 
Couuc. Trent (1676) 875 In the ^ar 1607, they printed in 
Rome with publick authority, a Book intituled' index Ex. 
Purgatorius. 2625 Ussher Ansvf, to fesuit 513 Their old 
Expurgatory Index .. set out by Cardinall Quiroga. 1691 
T. Browne Reas. Mr. Bays, eta 23 (Stanf.) To prevent, 
Sir, all storms that might have issued from that quarter, 

I presently set me up an Index expurgatorius. 2788 H. 
Walpole Remin. v. 42, I acquainted him with it . . why he 
had been put into the queen’s Index expurgatorius. 2^5 
Thackeray Piet, Gossip in Misc. Ess. (1885) 260 Knowing 
well that Frasers Magazine\% eagerly read at Rome, and 
not. .excluded in the index E.xpurgatorius. 

■ f 7. a. Music. = Direct sb. 2,- Obs. 

2597 Morlev Introd. Afus. 20 Phi. What is that which 
you maue set at the end of the Verse? Ma. It is called an 
Index or director: for looke in what place it standeth, in 
that place doth the first note of the next Verse stand. 2869 
Nuttall Dict. Sci. Terms 180 Index .. in music, a cha- 
racter or director at the end of a stave' to direct to tbe first 
note of the next slave. 

, b, Pnnting. =sHand 18 b. ^Ohs. 

*7*7 Mather Man's 38 Index is a Note 

like ,1 Hand, with the Forefinger pointing out at something 
that is remarkable, thus, (fST- 2807 Crabbe LiWary j 86 Till 
every former note and comment known, They m.ark'd the 
spacious margin with their own ; Minute corrections proved 
their studious care ; The little index, pointing, told us where. 

8. Math. a. Alg, A number or other symbol 
placed above and to the right of a quantity to denote 
a power or root : = Exponent 2 a. 

. An integral index, as in at 2, denotes a power ; fractional 
inde.x, as in xi, a root ; a negative itulex,'ih.z reciprocal of 
a power, as .r"*=unity divided by 4**. 

2674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 191 Mark their Indices, or how 
many degrees the Number you would produce is removed 
from tbe Root, as whclHcr it be second, third, fourth, etc. 
2748 Hartley Observ, Man i. iii. 279 Algebraic Signs for 
Addition, Subtraction, Indexes, Coefficients. z8xo Hutton 
Course Matli.'l. 165 So 3 is the index of the cube or 3d 
power, and i is the index of the cube root. 2859 Barn. 
Smith Arith. ^ Algebra (ed. 6) The figures 2, 3, .. vi, 
denoting the number of factors which produce the pow ers, 
ate called Indices. 

fb. The integral part, or characteristic, of a 
logarithm. Ohs. ■ 

' 2678 pMiLurs (ed. 4) s. v., In Logarithmical Arithmetick 
Index is that which represents the distance of the first 
figure of any whole number from Unity, 2727^1 Cham- 
bers Cycl., index, in arithmetic, is the same with what is 
otherwise called the characteristic, or exponent of a loga- ' 
rithm. 2795 Hutton Alath. Diet. II, 46/1 The Index is j 
also called the Characteristic of the Logarithms, and is 
always an integer, either positive or negative, or else =s o, 
2828 J. H. Moore Praei. Navig. (zd. co) 25 Whatever index 
you make represent unity, csiit it in the sum of the indices. 

c. Applied to the number which is characteristic 
of a particular member, or group of members, of i 
a class of geometrical or algebraical concepts ; as 
the index of a point, line, or plane, relatively to a 
quadric surface, Discriniinantal index ; s§e Dis- 

CUIMINANT.YL. 

9 . In various sciences, a number or formula ex- 
pressing some property, form, ratio, etc. of Ihe thing 

. in question. . 

a. Optics. Index of refraction or refractive 
index (of a medium), the ratio between the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction of a ray 
of light passing from some medium (usually airj 
into the given medium. 
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2829 Hand-hh. Nat. Philos,, Optics ii. 4 The number 
1-3361 which regulates the refraction of w'ater, is called its 
index, or exponent, or co-efiicient of refraction, and some- 
times Us refractive power. 2872 Tyndali. Fragm. Sc, (2879) 
I. xi. 340 The media must possess different refractive 
indices. 

b. In Craniomelr}\ A formula expressing the 
ratio of one diameter or other dimension of (he 
skull to another, as alveolar or basilar, cephalic, 
facial, gnathic, nasal, orbital, vertical index. Also, 
generally, in Anthropometry^ The ratio . of two 
dimensions of an org.an or part to each other. 

^ 1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caitkn. 83 The term cephalic 
index .. indicates the ratio of the extreme transverse to the 
extreme longitudinal diameter of a skull, the latter measure* 
ment being.taken as unity. 2882 Quain Anat. (ed. 9) I. 82 
The proportion of this (the height of the skull] to the length 
..is the index of height, ibid. 83 The nasal index of Broca. 
Ibid., The orbital index is the ratio of the vertical height 
of the base of the orbit to the transverse width, 

c. Cryst. Each of the three (or, in Bravais' 
notation, four) whole numbers which define the 
position of a face of a crystal. 

1868 Dana Alin. Introd. 28 IMiIler..uses the letters h, I, k, 
as ‘indices ’referring to theaxes. 2878 Gurney 
28 The three numbers h, k, and / are called the indices of 
the plane, and the three together /;/•/ is called its symbol. 
289s Story-Maskelvke Crystallogr. 472 The introduction 
of the fourth index [in Bravais* notationj, 

d. Dynamics. Index of friction, the coefficient 
of friction : see Coefficient 2 b. 

^ 10 . attrib. and Comb., as index face, •maker, 
•making, -mop, -plaiet -point, -ruler-, also index- 
arm a= sense 2b; index constituency, a con- 
stituency in which the result of an election is con- 
sidered a good indication of the state of parties in 
I the country; index-correction, a correction for 
index-error; index-digit= sense i ; index-error, 
the constant error in the reading of a mathema- 
tical instrnment, due to the zero of the index not 
being exactly adjusted to that of the limb ; index- 
finger, _(rz) = sensei,(/0 «sense2; index-gauge, 
a measuring instrument in which the distance be- 
tween the measuring-points is shown by an index; 
index-glass, a minor at the fixed point of tbe 
index-arm in an astronomical or surveying instru- 
ment, from which the light is reflected to the hori- 
zon-glass; index-band » senses 2 and 3; index- 
buuter, one who acquires mfenwation by ceusuU- 
ing indexes; so index-bunting; index-know- 
ledge, index-learning, information gained by 
means of indexes, superficial knowledge; index 
law ifilgl)', see quot. 1859; index machine, a 
machine for fancy-weaving, being a modification 
of the Jacquard loom ; index-pip, a miniature in- 
dication of the denomination of a playing-card, 
placed in the left-hand corner for convenience in 
sorting ; index-rnker = rWex-//r/;/frr, 

2879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 92 The “Index-arm 
carries the index-glass. 1888 Fall Mali G. 23 Nov. 4/^1 
Aston Manor is not only a ^ydlaTld constituency, but it is 
emphatically an *index constituency. 1843-55 Owen Anat, 
Vertehr, (L.), Tbe Pottos . . offer an anomaly, in tbe fore- 
hand,' by the stunted phalanges of the •index digit. 2851-9 
'Airy in Ainu. Sci. Euq, z The *index-error of the sextant 
must be carefully ascertained. 2875 Bedford Salients 
Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 252 Taking the angles off and on the 
arc, adding them together, and dividing by 2, gives an 
angle free of index error. 2664 Butler Hud. n. iii, 2B4 
Quote Moles and Spots, on any place O' th’ body, by the 
•Index-face. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis II. i, jeames 
simply pointed with his *index finger to the individual. 
.287s -Routledce Discev. (1876) 12 I’he index-finger and 
graduated scale are seen, protected by a glass plate.' 2773 
Genii. Mag, XLllI. 390 The *index-glass being bent by 
the brass frame that contains it. 2828 J. H. hloORE Pract. 
Ndvig. (ed. 2o) 152 If the arch seen direct, together with 
its reflected image, appear to be in one line, the Index-glass 
is truly adjusted. 2742 Pope Duuc. iv. 140 A Spectre rose, 
whose *index-hand Held forth the virtue of the dreadful 
wand. 2812 WooDHousK Asiron. viii. 53 The index-hand 
of the sidereal clock. ^ 2751 Smollett Per. Pic. xlli. (1779) 
II. S7 He rated him in bis own mind as a mere *index. 
hunter. 2699 Bentley Phal. xii. 381 Mr. B. declare-? more 
than once, that he despLes the mean Employment of 
•Index-hunting. 2859 Boole Different. Equations 373 Tbe 
•index law, expressed by the equ'alion 2728 

•pQVE Duuc. i. 279 How •index-leavning turns no student 
pale, Yet holds the eel. of science by the tail. '2831 hlA- 
CAULAY yohnsoH Misc. i£6o II. 273 Starving pamphleteers 
and •index-makers. 2869 Dukkin AUdn. St,y I'Tiie ^sist- 
ance of the corresponding *index-maps. 1899 Let.fr. T.De 
Ln Rue tf Co., (For these] Playing Cards, tlie proper term 
is * with *index-pips 1825 J. N icholson Operat.Afechamc 
526 A change of place in the *indcx-point on tbe graduated 
arch or ‘index-plate. 2676 R. Djxo.v Tsvo Testam.so Rdr. 

25 Not stuffing my Margin, as ♦Index-Rakera do, with 
Quotations of Divines, Philosophers, I-awyers, Histonans, 
etc. 1793 */«rf^’a--rr//irr' (see 2 b above]. 

Index (i-ndeks), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tfans. To furnish (a book, etc.) with an index. 
1710 /(WrOTu Cerr. (iSo) II. 522 Since llie bell'" arc 
not indexed, I cannot point out all the pl.ic^ a 2832 ocott 
in Lockhart xvii, 'ITiere ivcrc alwaj-s huge piles of rnaicnals 
to be arranged, sifted, and indexed. 1852 Carlyle Sterling 
11. ii. (1872) 103 Sterling’s Utters ., a large collection of 
which now lies before me, duly copied .and indexed. 2885 
Lenv Times LXXlX.is?/* 'I'kc contents arc exceedingly 
well indexed. . . _ . 
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b. To furnish (the parts of a diagram) with 
different symbob to facilitate identification in the 
accompanying description. 

1894 l/ar/err^sAfa^.M&T. 552/1 Theaccompan>’ingdiagrain. 
of an abstract flower, the various parts being indexed. 

2. To enter {a word, name, etc.) in an index. 

1761 Descr. S. Carolina Pref., Every material Fact or 

Circumstance In this Description is indexed under Its proper 
Head. 1848 Frasers l^Ia^. XXXVIII. 364 In many German 
universities the Amber Witch ■w’as indexed as a criminal . 
law book. 

3 . To place on the Index: see Index sb.6. 

D’Ishaeli Cur. Lit.^ Licensee of Press, While 
the Catholic crossed himself at every title, the heretic would 
purchase no book which had not been indexed. 

4. To serve as an inde.x of, to indicate. Also io 
index ojit, to point out. 

17BS Burns His face with smile 4 High as they hang with 
creaking din To index out the Country Inn. 1862 R. H, 
Patterson £ss. Hist. <$• Art 350 These changes indexed 
the general turning of the European intellect from Mind to 
flatter, and from Man to Nature. 1885 Centup^ Mag. 
XXIX- 683/2 A slender, bony negro-man ; whose iron-gray 
wool and wrinkled face indexed his age at near seventy years. 

Hence I'Hdexing vbl. sb. Also I'ndexer, one 
who compiles an inde.x. 

1856 Webster, Indexer. 1882 Furnivall Forewords io 
E. E. IPlllsiS May all opprest Indexers hav the like sweet 
consolement ! 1887 Athenxjivt 21 May 667/2 The €.xhaus- 
live indexing of at least a hundred selected authors. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 418/2 The classifier and inde.xer of natural 
objects. 

Indexed (i'ndekst), ppl. a. [f. Index v. or sb. 

+ -ED.] 

1, Furnished wth or having an index ; entered in 
an index. 

1872 Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 In addition to his indexed 
ledger, the warder has a large scrap-book. 

2. Her. Having a book-marker in it. 

1885 Bitrke's Peerage 310 (Arms of Sir J. Conro)*, bart.] 
Azure, an ancient book, open, indexed, edged or, a chief 
embattled of the last. 

Xndexical (inde’ksikal),tr. [irreg. f. Index jA 
+ -lOAL.] a. Arranged like an index, b. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to an index, c. Of the nature of 
an index or indication. 

1828 in Webster. i 855 R. W. S>rALL {Jliile) The Carrier’s 
Indexical Ready Rwkoner, 1884 American VIII. 267 
Lists of indexes and indexical works, 1893 Hatton (N. Y.) 
XI May 530/3 Indexical defects are so common that the 
reviewer is in danger of becoming hardened to their serious- 
ness. Harper's Mag. Apr. 7^4 This is very tame be- 
side the idiomatic Spanish in which it was said, but it is 
indexical. 

So Znde*xlcally adv.^ in the manner of an inde.x, 
alphabetically. 

1728 Swift Let. io Pope x6 July, I would have the names 
of those scriblers printed indexically at the beginning or 
end of the poem. 

Indexless (i'ndeksles), a. [f. Index sb. + 
•LESS.] Having no index. 

1858 Careylc Fredk. Gt. vii. vili. II. 272 The date, in 
these indexies.s Books, Is blown away again. xZS^Sat. Rev. 
51 Aug. 250/2 Few writers^are so indexless in all editions as 
HazlitU 1893 E. Coues in Hist. Lertn's «V Clark Exp. I, 
p. c.\xv, There ought to be a law against indexless books. 
Hence I'ndcdessness. 

1888 Auter. Naturalist Feb. 174 Certainly no reader of 
the last year’s volume of the Gazette can complain, in Car- 
lyle.in phrase, of its 'indexlessness'. 

Indexte'rity, rare. [f. In- 3 + Dexterity ; 
cf, F. indexterite (Littre), It. indesterila (Florio).] 
AVant of dexterity ; awkwardness, 
i6xx Florio, Indesterila. indexteriiie, vnaptnesse. 1647 
Hudson Div. Ri^ht Govt. Ep. Dcd. 9 U‘he Husband- 
man, whose Indexterity bath reaped this sorrie Crop- 1670 
G.li, Hist. Canlinals ii. in. 178 His weakness and index- 
teriiy in politick affairs. iZw Academy xg A\3S> 175/2 His 
indexterity of execution no less disqualifies him. 

t Inde’xtrons, a. Ohs. rare— K [In- 3 .] 
Void of dexterity ; clumsy, awkward. 

1684 tr. BoneCs Mere. Compit. ix. 329, I have often ol>. 
served . . an indextrous way of making an Issue. 
Indoyne, variant of Indeion, Ohs. 
ludi-. C/iem. [f, L. Indus, as root oXindiatm, 
indi^o.l A combining element used in naming 
substances derived from or related to indigo: e.g. 
indifulvin, indirubin. 

India (imdia). [a. L, India, a. Gr. *luZia, f. 
*Sub6s the (river) Indus, a. Pers, hind, OPers. (.\chse- 
mcnian) hitld'sfj Zend hefidu, Skr. sindhu ' river 
spec, the river Indus; hence the region of the 
Indus, the province Sindh; gr.idually extended by 
Persians and Greeks to all the country east of the 
Indus. OE, had ///i/m from L. ; but the ME. form 
from Fr, was J/mV, Indc, Ind (cf. Afric), now 
archaic and poetic; the early iGth c. adaptation 
of L. was Indie, Indy (cf. lialy, Germany), of 
which the pi. Indies is still in use. The current 
use of India appears to date from the i 6 th c., and 
may partly reflect Spanish, or Portuguese usage.] 
1. A l.argc country or territory of southern .f^ia, 
lying c.ist of the river Indus and south of the 
Himalaya mountains (in this restricted sense also 
called Hindustan X sec IIr-VDt\sT-iNi) ; also ex- 
tended to include the region further cast {Farther 
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or Further Iftdiei)^ between this and China. See 
also East India. 

C893 K- >Elfred Oros. i.*L § 6 Daet sxnt India [Coti. MS. 
IndeaJ 5emmro..Indusseoea be westan, andseo ReadeSm 
be sukan. .. On Indea londe is xlitii h^oda. find. | to Of 
bsem beorjum he man haet Cauca-su^. .pa he be norhan India 
sindon. 1519 /uteri. Four Elem., This quarter Is India 
minor And this quarter India major The lande of prester 
lohn. 2576 Eden Decade of Voyages. The Naviga- 
tion and Voyages of Lewes Vertomanus . . to the regions of 
Arabia . . East India, both within and arithout the Ganges. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage <1614) 452 Under the name of 
India, heere we comprehend all that Tract between Indus 
..on the West, unto China Eastwaitl. 1663 Butler 
I. ii. 283 He spoused in India, Of noble house, a lady gay. 
1783 Burkc Sp. E. 1 . Wks. IV. 7 If we are not able to 
contrive tome method of governing India well. x8x8 Mill 
Brit. India (1826) V. 533 The same barefaced disregard of 
truth, which always characterized the natives of India. 

■f 2. Formerly applied to America, or some parts 
of it: see quois., and cf. Indies, West Indies. 

(Mostly reproducing Spanish or Portuguese usage.) 

XSS3 Eden (/iV/**) A treatyse of the newe India, with other 
new founde landes and Ilandes .. after the descripcion of 
Sebastian Munster. 16x3 Purcmas Pilgrimage (1614) 451 
The name of India, is now applied to all farre-distant 
Countries, not in the extreeme limits cf Asia alone ; but 
even to whole America, through the errour of Columbus . . 
who . . in the Westeme world, thought that they had met 
with Ophir, and the Indian Regions of the East. Ibid. 786 It 
[Chololla] was ibeCitieof most devotion in all India.. Eight 
Iwgues from Chololla is the hill Popocatepec, or smoake- 
hill. 1760-72 tr. yuast ^ Ullods Poy. S. Amer. (ed. 3) II. 
243 An idea of the fertility of this country .. a live beast .. 
may be purchased for four dollars ; a price vastly beneath 
that in any other part of India. 

fS.pi. = Indies. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VII/, VI. 193 Golde. .browght hithir 
from the Indias. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 125 By the 
labor ..of us only Portyngales, the trade to the . . Indias 
fwas] fyrst sought and Ibund. 1^4 T. Wright Passions 
VI. 333 In every place, as in the Indiaes . . the vse of many 
seemeth to take away all abuse. 

'[‘4. Used allusively for a source of wealth. Obs. 

16x3 J. AY Declar. Est. Clothing i. 2 No kingdorae what- 
soeuer can speake so happily of this benefit (wool) .. it may 
be rightly called, The English India. 

6 . Short for India si/h, paper, etc.: see 6 . 

X7Z2-X3 Steele Guardian No. ro ? 5 Celts, whose wr.Rp- 
plng-gown is not right India. 18x2 H.&J. Smith -4 
Theatre 104 Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 1B85 
Daily News 21 Dec. 4/4 This celebrated, .plate, now ready 
for issue, signed, India remarque. 

6 . attrib. Belonging or relating to India, Indian; 
esp. in names of fabrics or other commodities im- 
ported from India, as India cloth, cotton, cracker, 
goods, lake, malting, muslin, satin, silk, etc. ; also, 
of or belonging to the East India Company, or to 
the British Indian Empire or government, as India 
bonds, stock, etc. ; {East and IVest) India Docks, 
docks in East London, formerly appropriated to 
vessels trading with the East and West Indies; 
i* India House, the office of the East India 
Company in London; India ink (see Indian 
ink) ; India Office, that department of the British 
Government which deals with Indian affairs ; India 
proof = India paper proof x see India taper 1 ; 
India red = Indian red (see Indian A. 4 a); 
•h India wood, a name for log-wood. See also 
India paper, rubber. 

17S1 SMorxETT Per. Pic. L 1, His money, which he h.id 
laid out in Bank stock and *India bonds. 18x7 Rattles 
Java (1830) I, 243 nie import and export of..*India 
cloths, X779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 413 Those paper matches 
which the Chinese put into those htilc squibs, which go 
by the name of * India crackers. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Cony. II. i, Left me by my uncle, tbe * India director. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 45 THt East ‘India Docks . . are^ situated 
at Ulack\vall, below the entrance to the West India Docks. 
1848 Dickens Dontbey ix, Captain Cuttle lived . . near the 
India Docks. xZyy Lett. yj*. (1843) 95 So, ‘India- 

fashion, we took him in to do the best we could for him. 
yxa E, Cooke Voy. S, Sea. 363 Laden with rich ‘India 
Goods. ,1704 W. WooDFAU. {title) A Sketch of a Debate at 
the ‘India House.^ 1856 Emerson TV wiVx x. 165 Scan- 
dinavian Thor .. sits down at a desk in the lndi.a House. 
1658 NV. Sanderson Grapkice 80 The Colour Crimson U 
most diflicult to worke.. therefore instead of that, use ‘India 
Lake or Russet. 1858 Simbio.nos Diet, Trade, “/ndia-mat^ 
ttng, grass or reed mats, made. .from Papyrus corymbosus. 
1885 Daily Ncivs ai Dec. 4/5 Tea and *India merchants. 
Ibid. 22 Sept, s/t Industrious at the ‘India Office.^ 1895 
Ibid. 26 Feh. 6/3 ‘India Bale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the climate of the 
East Indies. 1732 J.Peele iFa/rr-CoAwrr 42 ‘India-Red 
. . is helpful for a back (Ground. 1769 [title) An Address 
to the Proprietors of ‘India Slock. 1809 R. I..angfobd 
intred. Trade 57 India stock . , is the capitn) of the East 
India Comp.any, and is placed under the management of 
a Court of Directors. 1849 Thackcray Pendennis II. vii, 
Three stars in India Sto^ to her name, begad 1 x8oo 
Asiatic Ann. Reg., Hist. Ind. 2/1 Hence the mariners em- 
ployed in the ‘India trade became confident in their skiiL 
X727-4X CiiAMDF.Rs Cyel., * India IVood. .is taken out of the 
he.iri of n large tree growing plentifully in the isles of 
Jamaica, Campeche, &c. 

Xudiademed (intjai*ademd), ppl. a. pN-^ or - ; ^ 
cf. endiadern (En- pref/{ i b),] feet in a diadem. 

1805 SoUTJiKyA/ix-/<vi. vii. Whereto shall that be liken’d 7 
to tvhat gem Indiadem'd, what flower, what iasect’s wing? 

t In^’al, V. Obs. rare-K [f. In-”+X>ial sb.] 
trans. To record or exhibit on a diaL 


1648 ’Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) ^5^ The 
Sun-beams steady Fire, with the Aire Of the inconstant 
winds Indiall’d are. 

Tndiaman (i'ndiamren). PI. -men. [f.iNDu 
+ Man, as in man cf mar, etc.] A ship engaged 
in the trade with India; sj>tc. a ship of laige ton- 
nage belonging to the East Jndia Company. 

X709 [see East India]. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 432 
The Donegal India-Man gave us seven, which we all re- 
turn'd. 1748 Ansofis Voy. m. vii. 365 The French prelend- 
ing their India-men to be Men of War. X772 Re^., 

Chron. 65 On the private trade of an homeward bound India- 
man, 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1.323 From time to 
time valuable Indiaraen fell into their hands. 

Xndian 0 *ndian), a. and sb. Also 5 Yndeen, 
6 Indyan, 7 Indean. [f. India : cf. -an.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Empire; 
native to India. 

Formerly, sometime.^, more vaguely = Oriental, Ariatic. 
cxs66 J, Alday tr. Boaystuaiis Thcnt. World Dij, An 
Indian ^Philosopher named Diphileus. 2596 Shaks. Merclu 
V. III. it. 99 The beautious scarfe, Vailing an Indian beautie. 
1667 Milton P. L, hi. 436 Toward the Springs Of Ganges 
or^ Hydaspes, Indian streams. 1734 Sale Koran Prelim. 
Disc, § X Alexander the Great, alter his return from his 
Indian expedition. X793 W. Roberts No 57 Fix 

Of China. .the Emperor and other Indian monarchs. 1839 
Leit.fr. Ma4{ras (1845) 283 That is the grand Indian sorrow 
— the necessity of parting with one’s children. 1882 Garden 
II Afar, 17X/1 The unrivalled collection of Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons in the temperate house at Kew. 2893 Anna 
Buckland Our Nat. Inst, tog The Indian Budget is brought 
into the English House of Commons every year and sub- 
mitted to its approval. 

"b. Of Indian manufacture, material, or pattern. 
1673 Drydem Marr. a la Mode iir. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 304 
That word shall be mine too, and my last Indian gown thine 
for ’t. 17x5 Loud. Gaz.-'^o. 5367/4 Robert Sutton. Indian 
Gown-Seller. 2825 Honk Every^lay Bk. I. 967 .Flowered 
j Indian gowns, formerly in use with schoolmasters. 1876 
j Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. xxi, An Indian shawl over her arm. 

I - 2 . Belonging or relating to the race of original 
inhabitants of America and the West Indies. (Cf. 
India 2, Indies i.) Indian house, a wigwam. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 19 (That which now 
■ noJngle wants)IndianTobacco. x^^APclat Ld.Bnltimore's 
Plant. (1865) 17 The Indian houses are all built heere in a 
long halfeOuall. X637T. Morton A't*H».£’«^,'Ca«/7nr/ (1883) 
198 A small sized Chofle that eateth the Indian mn!«ze. 1657 
R. Ligon BarbadoesKxtTp ssThis Indian Maid. .fell in love 
with him, and hid him close from her Countrymen. 17x6 B. 
Church Hist. Philifs War (1867) II. 1x2 In ranging the 
Woods found several I ndinn-honses, their fires being just out, 
but no Indians. 1708 1 . Allen A'Vnwxx/ 34 To give an 
Indian whoop .'tnd raise their ambu«cflde. 2855 Loncf. 
Hiaxv. Introd. 86 Listen to this Indian Legend, To this Song 
of Hiawatha 1 x888 M. A. Green Springfield (Mass.) 3 It 
wa«, in fact, an Indian trail centre. 

, 3 . Made of Indian com or Maize, as Indian bread 
(see also 4 b), Indian meal, Indian dumpling. 

x6« Mass. Col. Ree. (1853) 1 , 140 Noe person whaisoeuer 
shafTfrom henceforth transport any Indean come or meale 
out of this jurlsdiccon, till the nexte harvest. 1672 Sir W. 
Talbot In F. L. Hawks Hist. N. Carolina ^lZ5Z^ II. 45 
Who, at our setting out, laughed at my provision of Indian- 
meal. 2751 J. Baktbam Obsertn Trav. Pennsyh., etc. 60 
Last of all was served a great bowl, full of Indian dump- 
lings, of new soft com, cut or scraped off the ear. 2775 
Contteef. Col. Ree. (1890) XV. 16 Half a pint of rice or a 
pint of Indian meal. 1897 Willis^ Man. Ploxver. Plants II. 
395 Tbe grain [of maize] is made into flour, Indian xneal, 

4 . In names of various natural and artificial pro- 
ducts a. of India or the East Indies (sense i), or 
so originally snpposetl : Xndian almond, a large 
tree {Terminalia Catappa), the seeds of which re- 
semble almonds ; f Indian ass, a fabulous onimal 
like a unicorn ; Indian berry « Cocoulus Indicus, 
or the plant {Aitamirla Cocculus) which yields this ; 
Indian blue, a name for indigo (cf. Indy blue) ; 
Indian cano, a name for the Bamboo; Xndian 
club, a heavy club shaped somewhat like a large 
bottle, for use in gymnastic exercises ; hence ludlan- 
clu'6ber\ f Indian cock, an old namefor the turkey 
(cf. cock of Ind, Cock sb."^ 10, F. coi^ d'lnde, and 
synonymous names in other European languages : 
prob. by some confusion ; the bird being a native 
of North America) ; Xndian crocus, a name for 
the dwarf orchids of the subgenus Pleiottc fgenus 
Calo^'ue), having large bright-coloured flowers 
which appear before the leaves (as in the cioctis) 
or after the leaves have fallen ; Xndian oyo, name 
for a species of pink {Dianthus plumarius). from 
the eye-shaped marking on the corolla; Indian 
fire, a composition of sulphur, realgar, and nitre, 
burning with a brilliant white flame, used ns a 
signal-light ; Indian geranium, name for a grass 
of the genus Andropegon, which yields a fmgrnnt 
oil used in perfumciy; f Indian gras.s, an old 
name of silkworm gut used by anglers; (see also 
in b below) ; Indian heart, a plant of the 
genus Cardhspennum, csp. C» Corindum (see 
heartseed, s.v, IIk.\RT 56 b) ; Indian hemp: 
see Hkmp 5 (sec al-o in b l>elow) ; Indian hog, a 
name of the Jlibirotissa ; “f Indian house, a shop 
for the sale of Indian goods ; Indian Ivy, a climb- 
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‘ing plant of the gentis Scindapsus (N.O. Arace ^) ; 
Indian leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species of 
Cinnamoimtm\ Indian light = Bengal light \ 
f Indian mouse - Ichneumon i ; f Indian nut, 
the coco-nut; Indian oak, a name for the teak- 
tree (^Treas. Bot. 1866) ; Indian Ocean, the ocean, 
lying to the south of India, extending from the east 
coast of Africa to the Malay Archipelago ; Indian 
oil, in phrase to aiichit with I. o., to ‘tip’ with 
gold ; i* Indian rat = Indicnt moitse ; Indian red, 
•a red pigment orig. obtained from the East Indies 
.in the form of an earth containing oxide of iron ; 
now prepared artificially by roasting iron sulphate 
(Ure Diet. Arts (1875) II. 890); Indian reed 
' ssnext {Treas. Bot. 1866) : (see also in b below) ; 
Indian shot, name for the plant Canna indica 
(N.O. Marantacessi ) , from its round hard black seeds ; 
Indian walnut, a name for the Candleberry-tree 
{^Aleurites triloba), from the foim of its seeds 
{T^'eas. Bot. 1866); f Indian weed = 
grass ; (see also in b below) ; Indian yellow, 
a bright yellow pigment obtained from India ; see 
quot. 

1887 IMoloney l^orestry JV. A/r. 351 ^Indian Ahmnd.. 
I.arge tree. . . The bark and leaves yield a black pigment, 
used by the Indians to dye their teeth. 15^^ Blundevil 
Exerc, V. X. (1636) 553 The Unicorne is found in iEthiopia, 
like as the “Indian i’ise is found in India, which hath like- 
wise one only home m his forehead. 1763 Croker, etc. 
Hict, Arts ^ Sc.t ^Indian Berry, Coccidns /jirfiens. xBiB 
Webster, Indian Berry, a plant of the genus Menisper- 
mum. 1578 Lyte Z>odoens iv. liv. 531 The Cane of Inde, or 
ye “Indian Cane is of the kind of Keedes, very high, long, 
great, and strong, 1857 Chambers' Infonn. People 1 1. 674/1 
“Indian Club Exercises,. The main object is to expand the 
4 chest, and increa'^e the power of the arms. 1891 Harpeds 
Mag, July 177/1 A more persevering domb-beller and 
“Indian.clubber never was. 1638 tr. Bacotis Life ^ Death 
(1651) JO 1‘he *lndian-Cock, commonly called the Turkey- 
Cock. 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 304/1 “Indian Crocuses . . are 
now among the gayest occupants of Orchid houses. 1573 
Tusser /fwsi. xliii. (18781 96 “Indian eie,sowein May, or set 
in slips in March. 1875 Ore's Did. Arts\\.^<yi*Indian 
fire . . Js composed of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 
24 of nitre. 1696 Loud. Gas. No. 3206/4 Angle-Rods made 
of Foreign Dogwood, .also the best new “Inman Gras.s, and 
all other sorts of Fishing Tackle, G. White Selbome 
xxii. (1789' 63 Your account of the Xndian-grass was enter- 
taining .. Inquiring . . what they supposed that part of their 
tackle to be made of? they replied ‘of the intestines of a 
silkworm *. 1884 Miller Plant’n., Cardiospennum Corin- 
'dtwt. Heart-seed, “Indian Heart. 1876 B. W.Richardsoh 
DIs. Me<i. Z(/exii. 324 The andent Scythian threw the 
seed of the “Indian hemp onthe hot stones and then inhaled 
the narcotic vapour, Allbntt' s Syst. Meti. II. 900 It is 

stated by the 'Indian Hemp Drag Commission * of 1892-04 
that ‘its moderate use has no physical, mental, or moral ill- 
effects whatever*. 1774 Goldsm. Hid. (1776) HI. 192 
The Babyrouessa, or “Indian Hog. 1783 Rowe Ulyss.'E^\\. 
28 There are no “Indian Houses to drop in And fancy Stuffs 
and chuseapretty Screen. 1765 Croker, etc. Dict.Arfs^ 
iSc., “Indian Leaf, Malabatkrnm , . .the leafof a tree brought 
from the East-Indies. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Cinnantomum 
Indian, or Malabar, Leaf. jjZj Phil. Traits. 
LXXVII. 2t4The “Indian lights are alternately exhibited, 
16x7 Minsheu Ducior, “Indian Mouse. 1638 Phillips, 
Indian Mouse, a little beast called in Greek Ichneumon. 
1613 M. Ridley Magti. Bodies 67 Cuppes . , of Ostrldge- 
egges, “Indian-Nuts, Mace-wood, ana Stone. 1653 Jf. 
More Antid. Aih. 11. vii. (1712) 61 The famous Indian 
Nut-Tree, which at once almost affords all the Necessaries 
of Life. I727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ocean, Eastern, or 
^Indian Ocean, has its first name from its situation to the 
east ; as its latter from India, the chief country it washes. 
1626 L. Owen Running Register 12 Constrained to anoint 
Pope Paulus Quintus in the fist with “Indian oyle, for his 
good-will. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. xiii. ir Whiles the 
Crocodile sleepeth with open mouth, the “Indian rat gets 
into his stomack, and eateth thorow his entrails. 2733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Red, ^Indian Red, a name 
used by the colourmen and painters for a kind of purple 
ochre, brought from the island ofOrmus in the Persian gulf. 
iMa Garden 30 Sept. 280/1 The colour is a clear orange- 
red, or rather Indian red. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
(1765) 316/1 “Indian Shot, Canna. 1794 Martvn Rons~ 
seau's Bot. xi. 117 The seeds^ .are round, and very hard ; 
whence this plant has the name of Indian shot. 1865 Gosse 
Land Sf Sea (1874) 322 The noble, reed-Uke leaves of the 
Indian-shot throw up their scarlet spikes, *741 Cempl. 
Fam.-Piece 11. ii. (ed. 3) 333 At most FUhing-Tackle Shops 
you may have “Indian Weed, which is best to make your 
lower Link of for either Trout, liream or Carp. 1866-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. lY. 751 Purree serves for the prepara- 
tion of “Indian yellow, a fine rich durable j-ellow colour 
much used both in oil and water-colour painting, and con- 
sisting mainly of euxanthaie of magnesium. 1874 Schorlem- 
MER Organic Chem. 414. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 890. 

D. of America or the ^Yest Indies; chiefly of 
North -America : Indian apple, a name for the 
May-apple, Podophyllum pellahtm (N.O. Ramtn- 
adacex)', Indian arrotr, the %)axxA> ' Esionymus 
atropurpareus, also called Burning-bush; Indian 
balm, the purple Trillium or Birth-root ( 7 W//m;;j 
ei'cciiitn or T. pendulum\\ Indian bean, a tree, 
Catalpa bignonioides, N.O. Bipioniacex (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); In^an bread, f (<2) a former 
name for the Cassava, or the bread made from it; 
(6) bread made of Indian corn ; Indian chick- 
weed, the Carpet-weed, N.O. CaryophyU 
lacex {Treas. Bot. 1866); Indian chocolate, 


Geum rivals and other spetues, from the colour of 
their roots {Treas. Bot.); cf. CH0C0LATE-rp<7/ ; 
Indian cress, cresses, a name for the South 
American genus Tropseolttm (now popularly called 
-Nasturtium), from the flavour of the leaves ; In- 
dian cup, cups, the N. American Pitcher-plant 
{Sarracenid) ; Indian's dream, a N. American 
fern, Pelhra atropurpiirea ; drug, ap- 

plied to tobacco {obsl); Indian file, the same as 
single file, so called because the North American 
Indians usually march in this order ; Indian gift 
(see quot.) ; so Indian giver, one who expects a 
gift in return ; Indian ginger, a name torAsanim 


canadense, from the flavour of its root ( Treas. Bot.) ; 
Indian grass: see qiiots. ; f Indian harvest, 
the harvest of Indian com; Indian hemp, 
tlie common name of Apocymwt eannabinttm, a 
plant having a fibrous integument used by the 
North American Indians for the same purposes as 
hemp (see also a above) ; Indian hen, the Ame- 
rican bittern, Boianrus mngitans or B. lenii'gino- 
jwr; *!• Indian herb, applied to tobacco {obsl); 
Indian ladder, *a ladder made of a small tree by 
trimming it so as to leave only a few inches of each 
branch as a support for the foot ’ (Barllett Viet. 
Amtr. 1 860) ; Indian lettuce, a name for Frasera 
verlicillaia (N.O. Geniianacex) ; Indian path, a 
foot-path or track through the woods, such as is 
made byNorth American Indians ; f Indian pep- 
per, old name for Capsicum; Indian physic, 
name for Gilletiia irifoliata, a N. American rosa- 
ceous plant with a medicinal root ; Indian pipe, 
an American name for Alonotropa unifiora, a leaf- 
less plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uni- 
form pinkish-white throughout, parasitic on the 
roots of trees (Treas. Bot. 1866); Indian plan- 
tain, common name of the genus Cacalia of com- 
posite plants (Ireas. Bot.); Indian poke, the 
White Hellebore of N. America, Veraintm viride 
(Webster, 1864); Indian pudding, a pudding 
made with Indian meal, molasses, and suet, a fre- 
quent dish in New England ; also, the same as hasty- 
pudding (Cent. Viet.) ; Indian purge, a species 
of Ipomaa (?/. panduraia), the Meehameck of 
North American Indians ; Indian reed, applied to 
a blow-pipe such as the N. American Indians use 
for shooting aiTOWs ; (see also in a above) ; Indian 
rice « Canada rice (Hydropyrum esculentum) ; 
Indian root«(<?) Indian physic; (b) the Ameri- 
can Spikenard, Aralia racemosa (Cent. Vietl) ; 
Indian shoe, (ct) a moccasin ; (^) an American 
name for the plant Cyprtpeditim, also called Lady's 
Slipper, from the shape of the flower; f Indian 
smoko, .applied to tobacco smoke ; f Indian sun, 
old name of the Sunflower (Helianthxts) ; Indian 
tobacco, a name for Lobelia infiata ; Indian tur- 
nip, (<rl the tuberous took, oi Arisxma iriphyllum 
(N.O, Aracex), or the plant itself ; (^) the edible 
tuberous root of a leguminous plant Psoralea escu- 
lenta (Bartlett Viet. Amer. i860) ; Indian weed, 
(a) see quot, 1687 ; (b) an appellation of tobacco ; 
+ Indian wheat, an old name for Indian corn. 

i566 Treas. Bot. s.v. TrilliuM, The plant \T. erectum or 
pendulum) is also called “Indian Balm. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp.y * IndiaU’Bread, sec the article Cassada’Brcad, 
1828 WiujsrER, Indian Bread, a plant of the genus 
Jalropha 1856 G- X>kvv 5 Hist.Sk.Stockbrtdgei^- Soutkbr. 
(Mass.) 170 Skilled in, .making rye and Indian bread. 1597 
Gf.rarde Herbal ii. xiv. (1623) 253 “Indian cresses, ife? 
Parkinson Paradisi v. 281 Naslttrlium Indtann, hy 
which name it is now generaUy . . imlletL and we thereafter 
in English, Indian Cresses. 1M3 Gd. Ifiords Nov, 712/1 
Dahlias, fuschia.s. morning glories and Indian cress. 1837 
P, H, Gosse in E- W. Gosse Life (1890) JoS That curious 
plant, the “Indmn cup or pitcher plant (fiarracenid). *630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (N.), His breath compounded 
of strong English beere, And lb’ "Indian drug, would suffer 
none come neerc. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 440 Having 
ranged themselves in regular “Indian file, the veteran in 
the van, and the younger in the rear. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xxxviii, The party moved up the pathway in single or 
Indian file. 1842 Catun N. Amtr. Ind. (1844) I. xxii. 250 
At his heels m ‘ Indian file *. i. e. single file, one following m 
another’s tracks. T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1. ^69 

note. An “Indian gift is a proverbial expression, signifying 
a present for which an equivalent return is expected, i860 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., * Indian giver. When an Indian 
gives any thing, he expects to receive an equivalent, or to 
have his gift returned. 176$ T, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
I, 480 note. The natural upland grass of the country 
commonlycalled*Indiangrass,ispoorfodder. 2884 Miller 
Plant-n., Grass, Indian, Sorghum nutans and Molinia 
camlea. 1643 Mass. Col. Rec. (2853) II. 37 Two bigger 
l^orts are to be kept there, the one between the English 
and “Indian hardest, and the other in the spring. 1676 
in S. G. Drake Old Ind. Ckron. (2867) 282 Our Indian 
Harvest is like to be very Fruitful!, that Grain is now sold 
at two Shillings Sixpence the BushclL 1707 Hampsk. 

(1868) II. 566 Which willlast till the Indian 
Han,est is over. *637 T. Morton Nesu Eng. Canaan 
(18S3) 135 Matts -- made of their “Indian hempe. 4794 
S. Williams i’erineni 72 The Indian Hemp {nscUpias) may 
be woven into a fine, and strong- thread. 2866 Treas. Bot. 


80 From the fibrous bark of A\.pccynuvi) canuabinum 
(commonly called Indian Hemp), and hypericifoUum, the 
Indians prepare a substitute for hemp, of which they make 
twine, b.Tgs, fishing-nets, and lines. 1597 xst Pi. Return 
' fr. Pamass. 1. 1. 447 Longe for a rewards may your witts be 
warmde with the “Indian herbe. 1792 W. Bartram 
Carolina 247 Having provided ourselves with a Jong 
snagged sapling, c.Tlledan “Indian i.Tdder. Ibid. 42 A very 
singular and elegant plant .. called “Indian Lettuce, made 
its first appearance in theserichvales 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Lettuce, Indian, Frasera verlicillaia. 2809 A. Henrv 
Trav.^ j8o Our only road was a foot-path, or such as, in 
America, is exclusively termed an * Indian path, 1578 Ltte 
Dodoens v. l.'cix. 634 The. “Indian Pepper hath square 
stalkes, 2396 Raleigh Discov. Guiana (18871241 All places 
yield abundance of all sorts of gums, of Indian pepper. 
1788 RI. Cutler in Li/e, etc. ti883) II. 285 A plant called 
“Indian Physic, or Indian Root; it blossoms, I believe, 
early in the year, for the seed was ripe in August. 2823 
J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer. 445 A warm infusion of 
the Indian physic, or giltenia irt/oliaia. 2771 J. Adams 
Diary 10 June, Wks. 2650 II, 276 Just as they had got 
their “Indian pudding and their pork and greens upon the 
table. 28^ W. \v.v\uo Knickerb. iii, j. (1820) 150 He was 
making his breakfast from a prodigious earthen aish, filled 
with milk and Indian pudding. 2888 J. Q. Bjttincer 
Hist, Haverhill (N. Hampsb.) 358 The Indian pudding 
was a great favorite, if we may judge frem the frequency 
with which it made its appearance at meal time. 1687 J, 
Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLl. 150 Theic is 
another Herb, which they call the * Indian Purge.. \t bears 
yellow Berries round about the Joints : They only make use 
of the Root of this Plant. 1877 Lanier Poems, Hard 
Times Elfiand 88 Boxvs, arrows, cannon, “Indian reeds. 
277s A. Adams in f. Adamd Fam. Lett. (1876) 06, 1 should 
be glad of one ounce of “Indian root. 1704 H. Hampsk,- 
Prav. Papers (2666> 11 . 422 Tot entOTtaining an Express, 
and some friend Indians about making “Indian Shoes. 
2758 in G, Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, I\!ass. (1895) I. 656 
His scoutsmen are destitute of Indian shoes, 2626 L. Owen 
Running Register 50 They spend it all most lewdly in 
good liquor and “Indian smoake. 2645 G. Daniel Poems 
NVks. 287B II. 26 Keep the Round of good Societie, In 
high-pris’d Indian Smoke. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 11. xxxiv. 
191 The “Indian Sunne, or the golden floure of Perrowe 
Is a plante of such stature and talnesse that .. it grow-eth 
to the length of thirtene or fourctenne fooie. 2851 Bal- 
four Man. Bot. § 924 Lobelia inflaia, “Indian To) acco 
. . is used medicinally as a sedative, expectorant, and anli- 
spasmodic. 1866 Treas. Bot. 90 The Dragon-root, or 
“Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of A[ris 3 ma\ 
airorubens, which furnishes a kind of starch. Ibid. 035 
P\soraled\ escnlenta is a native of Wiscomsin and other 
parts of North-west America, where it.s tuberous roots, 
known as Indian or Prairie tuinips .. form a great part of 
the food of the indigenous population. 26S7 J* Clayton 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. X4S They have .. various 
very good Wound-herbs, as an Herb commonly called 
“Indian-weed, which perhaps may be referred to the 
Valerians. . 28^ Farmer Americanisms, Indian •weed, 
tobacco. 2578 Lvte Dodoens »v, x, 464 They do now 
call this grayne .. in English Turkish Come, or “Indian 
wheate. 2395 Drake Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 25 An iland, 
called St. Crusado, .. w'here they had store of hens and 
Indian wheate for nine weekes. 2634 Re/at. Ld. Balti* 
snore's Plant, ti86s) as We haue planted since wee came, 
as much Maize (or Indian ^Vheate) as will suffice . . much 
more company than we haue. 2720 De Fob Capi, Single^ 
ton ix. (1840) 163 We found some maize, or Indian wheat, 
which the negro-women planted. 

c. For Indiasi arrowroot, encumber, aoTont, 
jalap, lake, millet, ochre, ox, pink, reservation, 
ringworm, steel, etc. see the sbs. See also Indian 
CORN, FIG, INK, SUMMER, m theiV places as main 
words; Indian rttbber\ see India bubbeb. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of any of the native races of India 
or the East Indies ; an East Indian. Now rare ; 
usually replaced hy Hindoo, fin early use some- 
times spec, (like Gr. applied to an elephant- 

driver or mahout : cf. Yule 331/2, 333/2. 

2495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvm. xln.(W. deW.) 804 
Elyphauntes ben full perj-Hous in time of generacion and 
namely the wilde cliphauntes .. ftnd iberfore thcYndcens 
[Bodl. MS. Indes] hyde theyr tame female eliphauntys. 
2548 HallC/ijtwl, Hen, VI U, 125 You Portyngales. - to ihe 
Indyans you cary nothyng but wync, whichc is hurt lb all 
counlreys. 1622 Bible 2 Mace. vi. 37l‘here werealso vpon 
euery one [elephant] two and thirtie strong men that fought 
vpon them, besides the Indian that ruled him. 2663 Butler 
Hud. 1. ii 587 As Indians with a female Tame Elephant 
invrigle the male. 2705 {Utle) The Customs of the East 
Indians, with those of the Jews find other ancient People. 
*79+ S. Williams Vermont 385 A copper colour denotes 
the complexion of the Indians of Asia. 2802 Bartolomeo 
Voy. E. Indies 1. vIl, The Indians consider it indecent. 

b. A European, esp, an Englishman, who re- 
sides or has resided in India ; an Anglo-Indian. 
Chiefly in Old Indian, returned Indian, and the 
like. 


2751 Eliza Hevwood Hist. Betsy Thoughilen III. 354 
This young Indian. 2816 Elphinstone in Sir T. E. 
brooke Life (2884) I. 367 (Y.) Our best Indians.^ in the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look back with fond- 
ness to the countrj' where they have^ been useful and dis- 
tinguished. i8zo Bengalee fixs A friendliness..to be met 
with among old Indians. Ibid. 450 Bath, and Chehenh:^ 
.. At the latter two, so m.Tny returned Indiar^ are in the 
habit of congTCgaiing. 1884 Canteinp. Rev. Feb. ai6 ^ e 
all know that ‘advice’ is plentiful enough, even the advice 
of ‘old Indians*. 

2 . A member of any of the aboriginal races of 
America or the West Indies ; an American Indian. 

The Eskimo, in the extreme north, are usually excluded 
from the term ; as are sometimes the Patagonians and 
Fuegians in the extreme south. 
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1553 Eden Treat. Nave Ind. (Arb.) 32 They saw certayn 
Indians gatheringe shel fyshes by the sea bankes. x6o7-ia 
Bacon Rss.y Atheism (Arb.) 334 The Indians of the We.st 
have names for thcire paniculer Codes, thoughe they have 
noe one name for God.^ 1632 Massinger City Madam^ m. 
ili, Receive these Indians, lately sent him from Virginia, 
into your house. 1662 Stillingfu Ori^. Sacr. 111. iv. § 8 
The tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both tn 
New France, Peru, and other parts. 1736 Weslev Let, 
xxvlil. Wks. XII, They have sent up such traders, both to 
the Creek and (jhicasaw Indians. xBiB Jas- Mill Brit, 
India (1826) I. 397 note^ The Indians of Peru. X824 Bul- 
lock Six Months Mexico nZ As we approached Puebla, we 
met several groups of Indians. ^ 1858 Longf. M. Standt^i 
I. 50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 78 No one ever heard 
of a short'.sighled Indian. 

b. Red Indian : one of the aboriginal race of 
North America ; so called from the coppery colour 
of their skin ; also, colloq., red man, redskin, 

1831 Orlyle Sart, Res. in. vii, A red Indian, hunting by 
Lake Winnipic. 1887 A. Lang Bks. Bookmen 53 Japanese, 
Australians, Red Indians, and other distant peoples. 

3. Short for Indian corn. 

x6si Rec. Dedham (Mass.) (1892) III. 187 To be paid^ . . 
halfe in Indian come, the Indian when the said Daniell 
shall demaund. x 654 Plymouth Col. Rec. (J855) IV. 72 The 
barly att four shillings .. and the Indian att three shillings 
the bushell. 1B60 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 215 A mixture of 
the flour of wheat and maize is called wheat and tiuiian. 

4. The language (or one of the languages) of the 
aborigines of America. 

17x4 S. Sewall Diary 6 Apr. (1S79) II. 433 Mr, Mayhew 
writes a Letter in Indian to Saul. 1837 Thoreau Maine 
/F. (1894I 285 Our Indian knew one of them, and fell into 
conversation with him in Indian. 

5. Name of a constellation {Indus') lying between 
Sagittarius and the south pole. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. iii. § 10 (cd. 3) 19 Twelve Con- 
stellations .. posited about the South Pole.. 2 The Phenix, 

3 Tne Indian, 4 The Peacock. x8So Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens ted, 3) 344 The constellation of the Indian. 

6 . Comb., as Indian-like adj. and adv. 

a X76S Young JFks. (1767) II I. OS (Jod.) * Behold the Sun !’ 
and, Indianlike, adore. 1851 ^Iayne Reid Scalp Hunt. iL 
16 Their erect, liidian-like carriage in the streets. 1869 
T. W. HicGtNsoN Army Life (1870) 56 An Indian-like 
knowledge of the country. 

Indian corn, [Indian a. 2.] The common 
name of Zta Mays, a North American graminaceous 
plant, or of the grain produced by it ; not known 
in the wild state, but cultivated by the North Ame- 
rican Indians at the time of thediscovery of America; 
an important cereal in the United States and in the 
warmer parts of the world generally, to which its 
cultivation has extended. Also called Maize, and 
in U.S. simply Corn. 

c 1621 W. Hilton Let, in Capt. Smith New Eng. Trials 
(Arb.^ 26 z Better grain cannot be then the Indian corne. 
X630 WiSTHRQp Let. in New Eng. (1825) I. 379 Though we 
have not beef and mutton, &c. yet (God be praised) . . our 
Indian com answers for all. 1677 W, Huobaro Narrative 
(1865) II. 56 He propounded it in his Council, that all the 
West-plantations, .should this last Summer be planted with 
Indian-corn. X78X S. A. Pf.ters Hist. Connecticut 242 
Maize, or Indian com, is planted in hillocks three feet apart 
18x7 Raffles ^ava (1830) I. 108 Indian corn is usually 
roasted in the ear, ' 1856 Cottage Gardener 2 Dec. X40/2 
Indian corn is bad food for poultry*. 

Indianeer (indianiou). rare, [f, Indun - f- - eer, 
after privateer. ^ = Indiah AN. 

1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev, 

Indianess (i'udianes). nonce-wd, [f. Indian jA 
-t--ESS.] A female Indian; an Indian woman. 

1827 G. DARLEY. 9 ^/x//<t 89, I might pass for a wild Indian- 
ness, and exhibit myself as a pattern of unsophisticated 
nature, 

Indian fig. [Indian a. 4,] 

1. Applied to species of Opnntia or Prickly Pear. 

17x2 Indian fig [see Fic xA' i c]. 17x8 Lady M. W. Mon* 

TAGU^Zr/. to Abbe Conti 21 July, 'Fhat plant we call Indian- 
fig.Ixs, an admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pa-ss 
it. * X797 Holcroft tr. Slolherfs Trav, (cd. a) II. lx. 367 
The cactus opuntsa, or Indian fig, grows , .among the rocks. 
1830 Disraeli Home Lett, (1885) 54 Surrounded by aloes 
and Indian figs I could have fancied myself in the Antilles. 

2. huiian Jig-tree, a. The Banian tree. 

. X594 Blundevil Exerc. v. vii. (1636) 546 The Indian fig- 
tree groweth round about Goa. .the fruits are small Figges, 
and red as blood. <11715 Tate C<rri»/rj' (Mason), The Indian 
figtrec next did much surprise With her strange figure all 
our deities. 1885 C J. Stone Chr. bef, Christ 93 He per- 
ceived a sacred Indian fig-tree. 

f b. The Banana. Obs, 

16x3 PuRCHAS (1614) 505 The Indian Figge- 

tree : if it may bee called a tree, which is not above a mans 
height, and within like to a reede it hath leaves a fathom 
Jong, and three spannes_ bro.ad .. men belceve that Adam 
first tr.ansgressed with this fruit, 

Indian ink. . Also India ink. A black pig- 
ment made in China and Japan, sold in sticks; un- 
derstood to consist of lampblack made into a paste 
with a solution of gum and dried. More accurately 
called China (China 2 bL 
1665 Pepys Diaiyf 5 Nov., Mr. Evelyn, who. .showed me 
most excellent painting in little, in distemper, Indian incke, 
waier colours. 1667 Ibid. 26 Apr., A young man was working 
in Indian hike the great picture of the King and Queen. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 32 
His designs., are in Indian ink, heightened with white. 
X848 Thackeray Van.FairxxsxXx^ A drawing of the Porter’s 
Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done .. in India ink. 1887 A. 


Lang Bks. ff Bookmen 88 It seemed to be sepia, sometimes 
mixed with a little Indian ink. 

Indianist (vndianist), [-ist.] One versed in 
the languages, history, or customs of India. 

2851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V, 22 Whose merits the 
indolence or indiflerence of Indianists has., left uncan- 
vassed, 1869 Farrar Fant, Speech t. (1873)9 The problems 
remained unsolved, l^cause the sinologues had known no 
Sanskrit, and the Indianists had known no Chinese. 1894 
'Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 443/2 The author [W. D, Whitney] 
was one of the strictest Indianists rather than one of the 
professed comparative grammarians. 

Indianite (i-ndiansit). [-ite.] 

1. Jilin. A variety of Anoiituite found in India, 
where it forms the matrix of corundum. 

1814 T. Allan Min, Nomen. 18 (Chester). 1873 Froc. 
Amer, Phil. Soc. XIII. 37^ A while, grayish and reddish 
variety of anorthite, called indianite. 

2. Name given to a solution of caoutchouc or 
india-rubber. (Cf. vu/eani/e.) 

,.*87® Eng, Mcch, IX Mar, 625/3 A solution of caoutchouc 
(indianite). 

Indianize (imdianaiz), v. [-IZE.] 
f 1. inlr. To act like an Indian j to play the In- 
dian. Obs. 

1702 C. Mather Mapi. Chr. vi. v. (1852) 400 We have 
shamefully Indianized in att those abominable things. 

2. trans. To make Indian in character, habits, or 
appearance. Chiefly in pa. pple, 

X829 Bengalee 408 Turning from my Indlanised friend. 
1837 Lett. Jr. Madras (1843) 117 From having been com- 
pletely heated through in the summer, J am now pretty 
well Indianized. 1879 in S. Sewal/'s Diary Il.^^snote, Com- 
petent authorities tell us that.. on this continent, more than 
one hundred of the whites have been * Indianized ’ to eacli 
single Indian who has been civilized. 1BS2 Standard No. 
t7,97c. 5 The poHte tmapmakers hax'c done their be.«t to 
Indianlse the worst of them (place-names given by .settlers). 
Indianly, adv. nonce-wd, [f. Indian a, -f- 
-ly 2J In Indian fashion; like an Indian, (In 
quot. with allusion to tobacco-smoking.) 

1599 H. Buttf.s Dyets dtie Dinner P iv, On English 
fooic : wanton Italtanly: Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: 
breath Indianly. 

Indian summer. [Indian n. 2 .] 

A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with hazy 
atmosphere, occurring in the late autumn in the 
Northern United Stales. 

^ (l‘he name is generally attributed to the fact that the region 
in which the meteorological conditions in question were 
originally noticed was still occupied by the Indians; but 
other more specific explanations have been e&^ayed. In its 
origin it appears to have had nothing to do with the glow- 
ing autumnal tints of the foliage, with which it is sometimes 
associated. The actual time of its occurrence and the cha- 
racter of the weather appear also to vary for different 
regions: see the quots.) 

1794 E. Denny Milit. frnl. (1859) 198, Oct.X3th.— Pleasant 
weather. The Indian summer here [near Presqu’ Isle). 
Frosty nights, z8<34 C. B. Brou'n tr. Volnefs ViesoScil U.S. 
2to^ A series of fine days are expected near November, 
which is called the Indian summer (une s6rie de beaux 
jours, appelcs l’et6 sauvage {Indian summer)]. 18x2 J, 
Freesian Serin, viii. 277-8 note. Two or three weeks of 
fair we.nther, in which ihe air is perfectly transparent, and 
the clouds, which float in a sky of the purest azure, are 
adorned with brilliant colours. .. This charming season 
is called the Indian Summer, a name which is derived from 
the native.s, who believe that it is caused by a wind, which 
comes immediately from the comt of their great and bene- 
volent God Cautanto%vwit, or the south-western God. 18x7 
J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 259 About the beginning or 
middle of October the Indian summer commences, and is 
immediately known by the change which takes place in 
the atmosphere, as it becomes hazj', or what they term 
.smoky. 1824 Doddridge Notes on Ind. JFars JF. Firginia 
266 'Ihe smokey time commenced and lasted for a consider- 
able number of days. This was the Indian summer, be- 
cause it afforded the Indians another opportunity of visiting 
the settlements with their destructive warfare. 1837 Loncf. 
Dri/i-lFood Prose Wks. 1886 1 . 324 There is . . no long and 
lingering autumn, pompous with many<oloured leave.s and 
the glow of Indian summers. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie F, 
xiii. (i89i> 186 The real forest is hardly still except in the 
Indian summer, 1887 J. (j. Morison Service of Man (1889) 
128 The soft autumnal calm, and purple tints asof anindian 
summer. 

fig- 1830 De Qoincey Bentley Wks. VI. 180 An Indian 
summer crept stealthily over his closing days. 1899 Austin 
Indian Summer, Long may the Indian Summer of your 
days Yet linger in the Land you love so well I 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1848 Lowell {title] An Indtan-Summer Reverie. *883 
E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 46/1 A perpetual Indian- 
summer haze of kindliness. 1B98 Boldrewood Rom. Can- 
vass^ Town 71 Cool nights, bracing mornings and mild 
Indian-summer-like days. 

Hence Zndiau-su’mxnerish a, nonce-wd. 

1852 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 79 It is a warm, Indian- 
summerLsh afternoon. 

India paper. 

1. A soft absorbent paper of creamy-yellow or 
pale buff colour, imported from China where it is 
made, and used for the ‘proofs’ or first and finest 
impressions of engravin.t^s ; for the proofs of copper- 
plate or steel engravings, it is mounted upon 
ordinary stout paper. The name is sometimes given 
loosely to other papers of Oriental manufacture, ' 
and to European or American imitations. Hence 
India paper proofs (also India proofs). 

'Phe kind of paper referred to in qudt. 1768 is uncertain : 
cf. an earlier letter to Rev. W. Mason of jth June 1760, 


X7M Gray Let. to Rev. Norton Nicholls 3 Feb., Areyour 
India-paper, your Axmlnster carpets, your sofas and peches 


mortels in great forwardness? Catal. Print Sale hy 
95 > No. 16. Eight illustrious 


Greenwood (‘Gulston' Sale) 1 


heads, by Houbraken, on India paper, prior to the reign 
of (Dueen Elizabeth. Ibid, 148, No. 105. ‘The Battle of 
La Hogue *, a most beautiful proof on India paper, by Wool, 
lett, after West. Ibid. 152, No. 83. .A remarkable fine impres- 
sion of the Small Co^enal, on India paper. xZxt Sotheby's 
Catal. Sale Prints Feb., No. 640 India paper, proofs, ibid. 
No. 750 Proof Etchings on India paper. 1842 Francis 
Did. Arts, etc, s. v. Paper, India paper, .comes Irom China, 
and is used as a superior article for the same purpose as 
plate paper. X864 Lenvndes* Bibl. Man. 401/2 Cervantes. 
Don Quixote.. j8i8 With plates on India paper. 2829/x 
'I’he engravings were originally published separately, India 
proofs, at Iio 10s. 

2. {Oxford . India paper.) A very thin tough 
opaque printing-paper made by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in imitation- of paper from the East, 
used chiefly for Bibles and Prayer-books. 

(See The Periodical 17 Dec. 2S96.) 

X87S spectator 28 Aug., India paper of extreme toughness. 
1875 Aihenxunt 4 Sept., Tough India paper of exceeding 
thinness and opacity. 1875 Guardian xs'Sept. 11S4 We 
.have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, a copy of the Smallest Bible 
ever produced .. printed on tough India paper,’ of extreme 
thinness, and wonderfully clear for the size. 1896 Periodical 
.17 Dec., I’he incidents which led up to the manufacture of 
the Oxford India Paper. 

Iindia-ru-bber, India rnTjber. Also 8-p 
Indian rubber. 

I. The coagulated juice of certain trees and plants 
of South America, Africa, the East Indies, etc., 
which forms a highly elastic and flexible substance, 
used for rubbing out black lead pencil marks, and 
for many purposes in the arts and manufactures ; 
also called Caoutchouc, q.v. for earlier notices. 
In later use shortened to rubber. 

[2788-0 Howard New Royal Eucycl., Caoutchouc, \a 
.natural history, .a very elastic resin. .Very useful for erasing 
the strokes of black lead pencils, and is popularly called 
lubber, and lead-eater.) X799 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v., The 
substance known by the names Indian rubber, Elastic gum, 
Cayenne resin, Cautchuc. .is prepared from the juice cf the 
Stphonia elastica. 1802 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 
3X It is attached to the copper pipe, by a tube of Indian 
rubber. 18x2 J, Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 2x3 India 
Rubber is a substance which cozes out under the form of a 
.vegetable milk, from incisions made in the Syringe Tree 
of Cayenne 28x7 Raffles Java (2830) I. 48 The elastic 
gum, commonly called Indian-nibber. 2837 Dickens /’/V/.'W, 
XV, The unwonted lines ., in Mr. Pickwiclc’s clear and open 
brow, gradually melted away .. like the marks of n black- 
lead pencil. beneath the sofiening influence of India rubber. 
2838 'i*. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies 604 Caoutchouc, . is very 
much used in rubbing out th,e marks made upon paper 
by a black-lead pencil; and therefore in this country it 
is often called ludiamrubber. x86t Du Chaillu Equat. 
Afr, X. 222 It is a pleasant sight to see a party of natives 
setting out to gather India-rubber. 2885 x a!t Properties 
Mattery. §99 llie rapid passage of gases through unglazed 
potterj’, sheet indlarubber, etc., shows the porosity tf these 
bodies. 


2. An overshoe made of india-rubber. U.S. colloq. 
In later use commonly rubber, 

1840 Loncf. in Life (2691) I. 357 Feet pinched with India- 
rubbers. 2852 Emily Dickinson Lett. (2894) I. 241 I'll take 
my india-rubbers In case the wind should blow. 

o. Belonging or relating to india-rubber; 

made of india-rubber, as india-rubber ball, band, 
botile, tube, etc. ; yielding india-rubber, as india- 
mihber plant, tree, vine ; devoted to the manufac- 
tine of india-rubber, as india-rubber works. 

2833 Loncf. Ouire-Mer ProiC Wks. 1886 I. 237 The pale 
invalid inay go about without his umbrella, or bis India- 
rubber walk-in-ihe-waters. 2837 Dickens Pickav. xxxv, There 
was one young gentleman in an India-rubber cloak. Ibid. 
xxxvi, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as an 
India-rubber ball. 2858 Cottage Gardener 14 Dec. 170/2 The 
shoots of a fine India-rubber plant, 2885 Tait Properties 
Matter § 224 The pulling out of an india-rubber band is 
almost entirely due to change of form, 2887 Moloney 
I'orestry IF. Afr, 87 The destruction of enormous tracts of 
india-rubber forest. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 948 Hts 
experience was gained in the india-rubber works in Paris. 
Ibid. III. 563 \Vhen the whole of the wall of the stomach is 
affected, it forms what is known as the india-rubber botile 
stomach. 

b. iransf Resembling india-rubber ; highly 
elastic and flexible (also figi). 

1894 Daily News x Aug. 5/2 Mr. Morton coming up quite 
fresh with his indiarubber amendment applicable to the 
third in the list of Tramway Bills. 

■ 4. Comb., as india-rubber-bodied, india-rubber- 
like, india-rtibber-iyred adjs. 

288a Daily News 22 May 2/2 The ‘india-rubber-bodied | 
style of entertainment, recently popularised by the Vokes 
and the Girards. 28^ Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/2 To culti- 
vate a certain indiarubber-like forbearance and a cool 
temper, 2806 Daily Ne^vs 23 May 6/3 The whole apparatus 
. .is wheelca to the bedside on an indiarubber tyred trolly. 

Hence I:nclia-ru*to'bercd .ppl, u., treated with 
india-rubber, coated with a solution of india-rubber; 
l:ndia-ni*b'be^ a., resembling or having the con- 


sistence of india-rubber. 

2890 Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 276 An image in pig- 
mented gelatine remains on the india-rubbered paper, soqx 
Miss DowiF.< 7 /r/x« Karp. iii. 28 Sheep's chee.se is.. elastic 
or indiarubbery in texture. 2896 Howells Impressions 4- 
E.rp. 36 The rollers, .were of an india-rubbery elasticity and 
consistencj*. 
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fl'Ildiary, a. Obs. rare, [f, iNDi-A + -ABY, 
after Umary, etc.] Relating to India, Indian. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. MJ*. r. viii. 30 He wrote the 
Htstory of Persia, and many narrations of India .. his testi- 
mony is acceptable in his Indiary relations. 

Xndic (i'ndik), a.l rare. [ad. L. Indic-iis, a. 
Gr. ’IrSiKcSr Isdian.] Of or belonging to India; 
Indian, Hindu. 

1877 Rawlinson Ori^. Nations vi. (1883) 24 Indie ciyili- 
zation is supposed to have commenced about the same time 
with Iranic. 

I'ndic, C.2 Chem. [f. Ind-in + ic.] Of 
indin ; in Indie (formerly Indinic) acid., the hypo- 
thetical acid CifiHiiNaOs, of which the potassium 
salt is indin-poiassinm or potassium indate. 

[1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 345/2 Iiulinic Acid is formed 
in combination with potash, yielding black crystals., the 
indinate of potash is readily decomposed by water . . Indinic 
acid is probably similar in composition to isatic acid.] 
1889 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Client. III. v, When Indin 
^Ci6 Hio Na Oi) is treated with concentrated alcoholic potash, 
It yields the potassium salt of indie acid, Cie Hn Na O3 K, 
which forms small black crystals, which are decomposed by 
water with formation of the original indin. ^ i8g* Morlev 
& Muir Diet. Chem. III. s.v. Indin, A solution in concen- 
trated alcoholic potash deposits black crystals . . probably 
potassium indate C16H111KN2O3. 

fl'ndical, a, Obs» rare’^K [f. L. indic-cm 
Index + -al.] Pertaining to an index or indexes. 

a j66i Fuller Worthies, Norfolk 11. (1663) 256 There is a 
lazy kind of learning xvhich is onely Indical, when scholars 
..nibble but at the tables.. neglecting the bodyof the book. 

Xudicau (rndikKu). Chenu [Named by 
Schunck 1855, fromlNDic-uii + -an I. 2 : see Al- 
loxan.] The natural glucoside (CjcHg^NOi^) 
formed in plants which yield indigo, by the decom- 
position of which" indigo-blue is produced j it 
forms a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and 
slightly acid reaction, b. Indican of urine : an 
incorrect name for the potassium salt of indoxyl 
sulphuric acid, a normal constituent of the urine of 
animals. Also called uroxantkin. 

1859 T. A. Carter in Edin. Med. Inti. Aug. irp [Jtitle') 
On Indican in the Blood and Urine. Ibid, xai On treating 
indican with the mineral acid, he (Schunck] found that it 
was resolved into blue indigo, ' indvrubvne * indifuscine ’, 
and a peculiar kind of su^ar. t866 Ooling Anint. Chem. 
X23 Human urine .. contains habitually an indlgo-ytelding 
substance known as indican^ which is probably a glucoside 
of white or hydrogenised indigo. 1874 Schorlemmer Or^an, 
Chem, 462. 1878 Foster Phys. (1884) 768 The indtean 

obtained from urine is not a glucoside. 1889 Morlev & Muir 
Diet. Chem, II, 759/2 Indican by heating with dilute acids 
is resolved Into indigo and indiglucin (a sugar). Simul- 
taneously are formed indirubin Ci6 Hio Na Oa, indiretin 
CibHitNOj (dark-brown restn, sol. alcohol), indifulvin 
(reddish-yellow resin, insol. alk.), iudihuntiu CioHaNOa 
(brown powder, insol. water and alcohol, sol. alk.), indi' 
fxtseifi Cji Hai) Na Oa (analogous to indihumin). 

Hence Inflicanine (i'ndikanain), Chem . : see 
quot. ; ladlcanu'rla, Path, presence of indican 
in excess in the urine. 

1865-7* Watts- Diet. Chem. III. 248 Indicanin, C10 Haa 
NO13 . . is produced, together with Indiglucin^ by the action 
of aqueous alkalis . . on indican. Indicanin is a yellow or 
brown bitter syrup, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, j8Sg 
Morley & Muir II. 759/2 Indicanine. Allbutt's Sysi. 

Med. IV. 200 We occasionally meet with indicanuria. 
Indicant (imdikant), a. and sb. [ad. L. indie- 
dni-em, pres. pple. of indiedre to Indicate.] 

A. adj. That indicates ; indicative. Indicant 
days : see quot. 1 706. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agsi. Antichr. i, ii, 108 There are words 
meerely indicant which shew, and signes figuratiue which 
signifie. *633 Ames Agst. Cerent, n. 340 It is a naturall in- 
dicant signeof peace. 1706 Phillips, Indicant Z^a^r^among 
Physicians), those Days which signifie that a Crisis or 
Change in a Disease, will happen on such a Day, x886 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. {Medi) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable (cf. Indication i b). 

i6»3 Arraignm. Ur. iv. 103 Contraindication is that 

which primarily and principallydoth hinder that which was 
suggested by the indicant. 1701 Grew Cosnt. Sacra 66 tL.) 
A phy'sician. .considers first the nature, causes, and s>*mp- 
toms of the disease, as the prime indicants of wbal he is to do. 
Hence f 1‘ndlcantly adv. Obs., by indication. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. iL 108 A booke teacheth 
indicantly, not Sacramentally. 
i*l‘2ldicaitef ppl. Obs, [ad. L. indtcdt- 7 tSf 
pa. pple. oi indiedre; see next.] Indicated. 

1541 R. Copland Galye/i's Teraf 2 C ij b, I ncuer founde 
curation that was indicate and shewed of the olde viceres, 
nor of new. 

Xudicate (rndik^h'), V. [ad. L. huiicdi-, ppl, 
stem of indiedre to point out, show, mention, etc. ; 
f. in- diedre to make known: cf. Inde.x.] 

1 . trans. To point out, point to, make knotvn, 
sbow(more or less distinctlyV In Med., To point 
out as a remedy or course of treatment. 

1651 \VrTTiE Primrose's Pof Err. iv. viii. 237 It is an 
Axiome of Physicians ; One thing is indicated or betokened 
by oncv . . Whatsoever indicates any thing, doth indicate 
either the conservation or removeall of it selfe. s 66 i Gl \n- 
viLL Pan. Dogm, v. 42 To suppose a Watch . • by the blind 
hits of Chance . , to indicate the hour, day of the Moneth, 
Tides, age of the Moon, and the like., were the more pardon- 
able absurdity. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 381 The 
patient must submit to a spare, liquid diet, have his body 


kept open, and lose blood occasionally, as fever, inflamma- 
tion, &c. shall indicate, r 1780 Cowper laekdazv ii. Above 
the steeple shines a plate, That turns and turns, to jndicate 
From what point blows the weather. x88o MacCormac 
Antisept. Surg. 30 In every case of strangulated hernia . . 
such an operation as this would seem to be indicated. i8fe 
Geikic Phys. Geog. ii. §9. 57 Under ordinary circumstances 
the therrnometer indicates 212® as the temperature at which 
water boils. 1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 3/8 The dotted lines 
indicate the extreme variations. 

2 . To point to or towards the presence, existence, 
or reality of ; to be a sign or symptom of, to be- 
token. Also with obj. clause, expressing a fact. 

Z706 Phillips, To Indicate, to shew or discover; as This 
high Colour indicates some Inflammation. 1774 Burke 
Corn (1844) I. 517 The unusual mode of protesting on the 
address indicated a vigorous campaign. *708 Ferriar 
lliustr. Sterne iv. 102 l^rge noses . .were considered as in- 
dicating prudence. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxxi. He.. observed 
symptoms, which indicated a disi^sition in the Highlanders 
to take arms. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 186 The 
masts of some vessels ., indicate the proximity of the river. 
i860 Tyndall Glac.^ 1. xxvn. 197 There was . . no voice of 
joy to indicate that it was the pleasant Christmas time, 
fb. intr. To point. Obs. rare. 

167s R. Burthoccr Causa Dei 305 A Symbol not obscurely 
indicating unto Jesus Christ. 

3 . trans. Of persons : To point out, direct atten- 
tion to. Less usually, in literal sense, To point to 
with the hand or by gesture. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 69 So, in regard to written or 
real evidence, A has not the document sought : but he 
indicates B, who is supposed to have it. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux 1. ii, An admirable plan, but liable to some little 
exceptions which Sir William will allow me to indicate. 
x8s* Hawthorne BUthedale Rout, xi. The course you indi- 
cate would certainly be the proper one. 1853 C. Bronte 
Pillette viii, ‘Will you go backward or forward?’ she said, 
indicating with her hand, first the small door of the dwelling- 
house [etc.]. 1885 L. Carroll Tangled T. ii. 9 She drew up 

the blind, and indicated the back garden. 

4 . To state or express, esp. to express briefly, 
lightly, or without detail or development ; to give 
an indication of. 

1751 Harris Hermes i. viii. Wks. (1841) 158 If we simply 
declare or indicate something to be or not to be. .this con- 
stilutes that mode called the declarative or indicative. 1846 
GROTEG>'^<c«f (1869)1.237 The opinion long ago expressed by 
Heyne, and even nidicated by Burmann. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. II. i The waves are indicated on the plinth. x85S 
Bain Senses 4- Int. ii. 1. § 6 (1864) 84 My last argument is 
one that can only be indicated here; the full illustration 
belongs to a more advanced stage of the exposition. 

Hence I’ndicated, I'ndicating ppl, adjs. 

Indicated {Itorse.'x fewer, the working power of a steam- 
engine, shown by the Indicator; so indicated duty, 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 30 A more indi- 
cating Pulse. i:8§5 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Indicating Days, 
the same as Critical days. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 812.^ 
Nominal horse-power is a conventional mode of describing * 
the dimensions of a steam-engine .. and bears no fixed 
relation to indicated or to efiTectlve horse-power, /^/V/.,The 
indicated power of different engines usually exceeds the 
nominal power (etc.]. 188$ Pali Malt G. 8 May 8/1 The 

demarcation, .of the line of frontier .. as well as the placing 
of the indicating posts, will be reserved for Commissioners, 
which the two Governments will furnish with powers for 
this purpose. 

Xndication (indik^^’Jpn). [a. F. indication 
(Pave, 16th c.), ad, L. indiedtim-cm (found only 
in the sense of ‘valuation'), n, of action from 
indiedre to Indicate.] 

• 1 . The action of indicating, pointing out, or 
making known; that in which this is embodied; 
a hint, suggestion, or piece of information from 
which more may be inferred. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 479-80 But these are Idle and 
Ignorant Conceits ; And forsake the true Indication of 
the Causes, 1677 Hale Print. Ortg. Man.^ iv. vi. 340 
The configurations and indications of the various Phases 
of the Moon . . and divers other curious indications of 
Celestial Motions. 1793 Burke Cerr. (1844) IV. 154 His 
skill consists in.. following the indications given by nature, 
times, and circumstances. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt xv. 
(ed. 2) 11. 6 The case was nothing shortof a heavenly indica- 
tion. 1885 Tait Properties Matter i, x The jndiwtions of 
the senses are always imperfect, and often misleading. 

b. Spec, in Med. A suggestion or direction as to 
the treatment of a disease, derived from the symp- 
toms observed. (App. the earliest use in Eng.) 

154* Qovi.Knxi GaIyen's Teraf. 2 Bivb, It is cuydent y‘ 
none indication is taken of the cause that hath excited and 
made the vicere. Ibid. 2 Cijb, What is the indicacyon 
curaiyfe taken of olde Sores ? 1651 Wittie Primrose's Pop. 
Err. 43 The use of indications, without which no remedy 
can be applycd. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 261 It is probable 
that the true indication of cure in typhus is to restore the 
oxygene. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 19 The term or 
expression indication for a given remedy, being in constant 
use, ought to be distinctly understood ; by it^ is meant the 
poiniing.s of nature, or, in other words, the evident needs of 
the system. 

• c. The degree of some physical state, as pres- 
sure, temperature, etc., indicated by an instrument, 
as a barometer, anemometer, thermometer, etc,; 
the reading of a graduated instrument. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 197 Settling the grand affair 
of the mercurial barometer, and its indications. i85o Tyn- 
DALL Glac. n. iit 245 The effect . . produced was very large 
as measured by the indications of ihe instrument. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) I 82 In comparing an English and 
a French barometer it is therefore necessary’ to reduce, the 
indications of each to 32® Fahr. 


. IITDICATOB.. 

2 . A sign, token, or symptom ; an expression by 
sign or token. , 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. v. xv. 175 There are other in- 
dications of the beginning of a new Systeme of Prophecies. 
17X* Steele Sfect. No. 350 f 2 hlodesty is the certain In- 
dication of a great Spirit, and Impudence the Affectation 
of it. X749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 11 . 16 A Black-Bird was 
seen, .which was looked on as an Indication that the Geese 
would soon follow. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) VI. 563 The 
will contained indications of such an intention. t8^ Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iii. g 158 Perhaps the best indication as to 
these cold currents, may be derived from the fish of the sea. 
X863 Lyell Antio, Man 16 No traces of grain .. nor any 
other indication that the ancient people had any knowledge 
of agriculture. 

• Xndicative (indi*kaliv, i'ndikv'tiv), a. (jA) 
[ad. K indieatif, -ive (Oresme, 14th c.) « Sp., It, 
indicativo, ad. L. indicaltv-tis (in sense i below), 
f. indiedU : see Indicate and -IVE. The fiist pio- 
nunciation is that used in sense i ; the second is 
frequent, though not exclusive, in sense 2, in which 
it is recognized by Smart, 1836.] 

1 . Grain. That points out, states, or declares; 
applied to that mood of a verb of which the essential 
function is to state a relation of objective fact 
between the subject and predicate (as opposed to a 
relation merely conceived, thought of, or wished, 
by the spe.aker). 

XS30 Palscr. 84 The indicative mode they use whan they 
shewe or tell a thyng to be done. 16^ Milton Acced, 
Grammar Wks. (1851) 447 The Indicative Mood shewcih 
or declareth, as laudo I praise. X70S Hickerincill Priest- 
cr. I. (1721) x6 The original Greek Word, tran.slated search, 
may as well be translated in the Indicative ]\lood. X876 
Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 21) 62 note. In modern English it 
is getting more and more common to use the Indicative 
Mood in cases where the Subjunctive would be more cor- 
rect. 1892 Sweet Eng. Gram. 1 . X05 The statement he 
comes Is m the * indicative ’ mood. 

b. Of a form of statement : Having the verb in 
the indicative mood ; assertive of objective fact. 

rt 1667 Jer. Taylor Div, Instil. Ofice Ministerial (R.), 
The instance of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the several 
.parts was expressed in all forms, indicative, optative, enun* 
ctative. X872 O. Shirlev Gloss, Eccl. Terms s. v. Absolve 
te. It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or 
the precattve form of absolution was the earliest. 

2. 7 'hat indicates, pointy out, or diiects; that 
hints or suggests, f Indicative day (see quot. and 

. cf. Indicant <t.). 

x6;^ F. White Reply Fisher 525 It is a Precept indicatiue, 
or sigRificaiiue, what is fit to be done, but not oblignnt. 
1647 Lilly C//n Astro/, xlvii. 292 It was the first Indicative 
day, wherein the Physician might expect how the disease 
then would shew it selfe. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn, ix 
The next is called Index, the indicative or demonstrative 
finger, because with it we point at any thin^. ' Z7ZZ 
Shaftesb. Charac. vt. iv. (1737I HI. 371 That which we.. 

' have already term'd her persuasive or indicative Effort. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xii. 73^ I shall pass over these 
uhole hundred of his puerile rogueries (although indicative 
ones I may.vay), 1865 W. Collins Armadale iv, v, The 
lawyer’s indicative snuff-box was. .in one of hU hands, as he 
opened the door with the other. 

b. Furnishing indications cf\ suggestive of. 

^ 1663 J- Spencer Prodigies (1665)^ 3x5 Thete are no such 
indicative Signs of any changes in States and times as 
mention hath been made of. 177* Ann, Reg. 8/2 These 
transactions seemed indicative 01 some such consequences 
as followed. x8za Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. y The earlier 
philosophical W’ork of the Romans, as if indicative of the 
youth of ihe people, is marked by power and genius, by 
boldness and mcorrecinos. i88* Westcott St. John Iji- 
irod. 8 The portraiture of the people in the fourth Gospel 
is no less indicative of its Jewish authorship. 

B. and as jA Gram. The indicative mood; 
an instance of this, a verb in the indicative mood, 

1530 Palsgr. 09 The first parson .singular of the indiffinite 
tense of the indicative, a 1679 Poole in Spurgeon 'J'reas. 
Dax>, Ps. XXV, The infinitive is here thought to be pul for 
the future tense of the indicative. 1870 Moulton tr. Winer's 
Gram, N. T. iii. xli, The indicative denotes the aclual, 
the conjunctive and optative that which is merely possible. 
1879 Roby Lat. Cram. 11 . 235 Principal clauses which con- 
tain an indicative or imperative- 189* Sweet Eng. G*am, 

I. J07 The inflections of the English verb are so scanty 
that .. the distinction between indicative and subjunctive 
is very slight. 

Indicatively (see prec.) , adv. [f, prec. + -l y 2.] 

1 . Gram. In the indicative mood. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Coifui. Rhem. N. T. (i6t8 ) 647 
Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indicatluely, it burieth 
not us. ^ x88* Westcott St. John viii. 39 If ‘do* be taken 
imperatively in v. 38, the connexion is (etc.]. If it be taken 
indicatively, then the answer is (etc.]. 

2 . As regards indications given. 

^ ai'jxz Grew’ (J.), These images, formed in the brain, are 
indicatively of the same species with those of .sense. 

3 . In an indicative manner ; so as to point out. 

xSsi Dickens Rogue's Life li, I heard her say sweetly 

and indicatively ‘my father ’. 

Xudicator (i’ndik^hnr). [a. late L. indicator, 
agent-noun from indiedre to Indicate; cf. F. in- 
dicatcur\i 6 go in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . One who or that which points out, or directs 
attention to, something. . 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. nr. v. We ourselves, restricted to 
the duty of Indicator, shall forbear commentory. x8s5 
Singleton Virgil 1. 72 O youth, The indicator of the crooked 
plough. ”1879 Frouoe Cxsar ii. 9 Birds., were celestial 
indicators of the gods’ commands. 



INDICATORY, 
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INDICT.. 


b. Anat, The muscle which extends the index 
or forefinger ; the extensor indicis, 

1696 Phillips, Jndicafcr, one of the Muscles extending 
the Fore-finger. 1782 A. Monro Bones, Nerves, etc, 

391 The tendons of the indicator. 

c. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of a special object in the field of ^^e^r. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Atiero^r, 51 It would perhaps 
be advisable to have the tire of the wheel rnade^ broad 
enough to admit of four sets of divisions, over w’hich the 
indicator should extend with a sharp edge, 1883 J. Hogg 
Alicrosc. 191 Finders and Indicators. 

2 . That which serves to indicate or give a sug- 
gestion of something ; an indication of. 

1666 J, Smith Old Agei^d.^) 73 They are the true indica- 
tors of strength, H. Brooki-: Fool of Qual. {iZog) 

II. 98 Our silence and our looks were too sure indica- 
tors of the fatal tidings, i860 Tyndall Glac. l i. s 
shells became the indicators of an action to which the rnass 
.. had been subjected. 1882 Froude Carlyle II. 130 Ihey 
[clothes] were the outward indicators of the inward and 
spiritual nature. 

b. Anything used in a scientific experiment to 
indicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc. ; esp. a chemical re-agent. ■ 
1842-3 Grovk Corr. P/tys, Forces 19 The substance 
we use as an indicator does not undergo the same physiwl 
change as those whose dynamical relations we are e.xamin- 
ing. C1860 Faraday Forces Nat, v. 129 You need be in 
no want of indicators to discover the presence of this attrac- 
tion. 1869 Roscoe Chem. (1871) 25 Solids expand too little 
and gases too much to be convenient indicators. 

3 . techn. A mechanical device or recording in- 
strument which indicates the condition of the 
apparatus, etc., to which it is attached ; e.g. : 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of steam 
on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion of its stroke, 
b. In mines; see quot. 1867. C. In a blast-furnace, a 
gauge which indicates the proper height of a charge [Knight 
Diet. ATeck,\%^sA‘ d- The dial and mechanism by which 
messages are indicated in a dial-telegraph, e. An instru- 
ment which indicates the position at any moment of the 
cage in the shaft of a mine (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 
f. A contrivance in a lending library for showing what books 
are out or in. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. Steam Eng. 353 A most use- 
ful instrument, called an indicator, can be attached to the 
cylinder, which will point out the exact working state of 
the engine, how much of the steam is lost between the boiler 
and cylinder, [etc.]. X8S7 Mortiing Star Jan., The baro- 
meters in mines are sometimes furnished with an indicator, 
which tells the furnaceman when it reaches a certain point 
that he should light up a great fire. 3876 Houtleixie 
DiseozK^ 'i'he actual power of a steam engine is ascertained 
by an instrument called the Indicator. 2876 Preece & 
SiVEWRiCHT Telegraphy If the pointer in the indicator 
jumps., the currents are either too strong, or the pointer 
IS loo lightly adjusted. x885 Leeds Mercury so Jan. 5/4 
Causing him to lo^e sight of the indicator, which would 
show him the position of the cages in the shaft. t836 T. 
Greenwood Public Libraries (1891) xix. 392 {Indicators) 
There are several methods ofshowing to the public, by means 
of the devise.called the indicator, what books in a lending 
department are in use or on the shelves. Ibid. 393 [In] 1870 
.. Mr. John Elliot, public librarian of Wolverhampton, 
brought for^vard his indicator. 3898 Macfarlane Libr, 
Adminislr, 208. 

4 . Orniih, A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator, or family Indicaloridce 5 esp, the South 
African species, I, Sparmanni. 

First described by Sparrman (1777) "'ho gave it the name 
of Cuculus indicator (Newton Diet. Birds 429),^ 

1835 Steedman H^ander.S. Afr.ix.v. 189 The little honey- 
sucker, or indicator, kept fluttering before us with its cry 
xdeJ^rr, cherr. Ibid. igoThe trunk of a tree over which 
the indicator was hovering. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as indicator-card, the card 
on which an indicator-diagram is traced (Webster, 
1864); indicator-cylinder, the cj’linder of a 
steam-engine indicator ; indicator-diagram, a 
figure traced by the indicator of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the 
stroke (Webster, 1864); iiidicator-muscle = In- 
dicator lb; indicator-pointer, the pointer in 
a telegraph indicator ; indicator-telegraph, a 
form of telegraph in which the letters of a message 
are indicated by a pointer on a dial-plate. 

1875 Knight Diet. Aleck. 1180/2 Near the mid-length of 
the ‘indicator-cylinder. 2875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' 
Winding Mach. 77 The mean .pressure is most easily de- 
duced from the theoretical ‘indicator diagram of the half 
stroke. 1882 Quain Ana!, (ed. 9) I. 224 The extensor m- 
r/rV/j or ‘indicator muscle arises from the outer division of 
the posterior surface of the ulna. 3876 Preece & Sive- 
wright Telegraphy Zs If., the ‘indicator pointer lags be- 
hind and drops letters, the currents sent are too weak, or 
the springs are too stiffly adjusted. 1^5 Knight Diet. 
Alec/t. 1182/1 Cooke and Wheatstone’s ‘indicator-telegraph 

Indicatory (i-ndikat^ri, i’ndike't3ri),c. [f. L. 
indicate, ppl. stem of indiedre to Indicate + -oby.] 

+ 1 . Med. Serving to indicate the nature or tendency 
of a disease ; symptomatic : cf. Indicant a. Obs. 

1590 Barrough Aleih. Physick xiu xiii. (16391 119 If the 
flux . . be indicator^’, the signes are rehearsed in another 
place. 1603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astro/, i. 19 Who will 
say that tlie^ Physition in his iudgement by vrine, by indlca- 
torie and criticall daies, by Symptomesand other arguments 
.. doeth intrude into tlie secret prouidcnce of God? 1624 
Donne Devot. 347 (T.) The Pharisees pretended, that if they 
had been in their fathers' daj's (those indicatory and judica- 
tor>’, those critical days\ tiiey would not have been par- 
takers of the blood of the prophets. 


2 . Serving to indicate or point out something. 

<ri734 North Lives (1836) II. xq 8 Sir Samuel Moreland 

published •. .*i device to prolong the indicatory space from 
three inches as in common tubes to a foot or more .. This 
he called astatick barometer. ^1824 Examiner 471/1 The 
overture is admirably spirited, indiL*atory, and impressive. 
1871 Earle Phitot, Eug. Tongue (1877) § 198 Tne In of 
Saxon times has none of the indicatory or pointing force 
which io now h.as. 1873 Sir^ C. W. Thomson Depths of 
ike Sea vii. 294 The box which covers the coil and indi- 
catorj* part of the thermometer. 

3 . Indicative ^something. 

1798 Br.LSHAM liist.Gt, Brit,oxi.\^%\ (R.) Great prepara- 
tions were made., indicatory of an approaching .siege. 1821 
Btackw. Alag. X. 675 The writer alludes to certain ph)*sio- 
gnomical peculiarities of the writers in. the Review, as in- 
dicatory of their character. 

Indicatrix (indik^‘*triksV [mod.L., fem. of 
Indicator : see -trix. Cf. Directrix.] 

1 , Geotn, The curve in which a given surface is 
cut by a plane indefinitely ncar.antl parallel to the 
tangent-plane at any point ; so called because it 
indicates the nature of the curvature of the surface 
at that point. 

1841 J. R. Young Alath. Dissert. H. 43 This evanescent 
curve, the limit of the inierscctions of the plane witli the 
proposed surface, is that winch Dupin calls the indicatrix. 
1879 Thomson & TaitA'h/. /*////. I.i.§i3o A plane parallel 
to the tangent plane and very near it cuts the .surface in an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or two parallel straight lines, in the 
three cases respectively. This section, whose nature in- 
forms us as to whether the cur\'ature be synclastic, anli- 
clastic, or cylindrical, at any point, was called by Dupin 
the Indicatrix, 

2 . Optical indicatrix-, name given by L. Fletcher 
to a surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the optical 
characters of rays of light refracted through a crystal 
of any kind. 

3892 Fletcher (/i//^)The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Light in Crystals. Ibid, so To the surface 
of reference the term OptUat Indicatrix may be assigned. , 
The Indicatrix is identical in form with the ellipsoid ef 
elasticity of various authors, the ettif>soid of polarisation of 
Cauchy, the ellipsoid of indices of MacCullagh, and the 
index.ellipsoid of Lteblsch. 

II Indicavit (indik?**vit), sh. Lain, [Substan- 
tiveuseofL. indicavit ‘he has pointed out*, 3rd sing, 
perf. ind. of indiedre to Indicate.] A writ of pro- 
hibition, by which a suit raised by one ecclesiastic 
against another on account of tithes, amounting to 
at least a fourth part of the profits of an advowson, 
might be removed from the ecclesiastical court to the 
king’s court, at the instance of the patron of the 
defendant, whose right of patronage would be pre- 
judiced if the plaintiff was successful in the spiritual 
court. 

[1285 Statute Wesim. c. 5 Cum per breve Indicavit im- 
pediatur rector aliculus ecclesie ad petendum decimas in vi- 
cina parochto. 3292 Britton v.x. § 21 La prohibicioun del 
Indicavit, a fere suspendre le play en Crisiiene court jekes 
autaunt qe discus solt en nostre court par entre les avowez 
(etc.).l 3607 in CowEL 2642 Coke aw/f /rtf/. (x67x> 
489 It appeareth by the ancient Writ of Indicavit .. that 
the right of tithes was tried in the Kings Court. 3768 
Blackstone Comnt,^ III. vii. pi If the right of patronage 
comes at all into dispute there the ecclesiastical court 
hath no cognizance, provided the tithes sued for amount loa 
fourth part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the instance of the patron by the king's writ of indicavit, 

tI*Xldic6. Obs, fare, £a. F. indice (1501 in 
Hatz.-Uann.), or ad. Xj. indicium iNDiciUir.J An 
indication, sign, token. 

1636 B. JoNSON Discov., Homeri Ulysses (Rtldg.) 744/2 
Too much talking is ever the indice of a foole, 1645 City 
Alarum 5 An infallible indIce ofself-emptinesse of worth. 

Indices, plural of Index. 

Indich, variant of Inditch, Obs, 

Indicia, plural of Indicium. 

Indici^ (indi'Jal), a. [f. Indici-um + -al ; but 
in senses 2 and 3 used as adj. to Index.] 

1 . Of the nature of an indicium ; indicative. 

a 1^9 Poe Lancy Wks. 1864 III, 380 The renown thus 
acquired is strongly indicial of bis denciency in that nobler 
merit, 

2 . Of the nature or form of an index. 

1858 J. P. Collier {title) Shakespeare’s ...Poems, edited 
with copious notes and indicial Glossary'. 

3 . Grttifh, Of or pertaining to the index-finger. 

3^5 Pop. Sd. ATonihly 764 The clan's on the indicial 

digits of young gallinules are pretty well developed. 

tlndixible, a. Obs. Also 5 -dycybylle, 6 
-dycible. [a. OF. indicible (14S0 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or ad. med.L. indJcibilis, i. in- (In- 3 ) + dicibilis, 
f. dicere to say ; see Dicible,] Unspeakable, in- 
expressible. . i 

3480 Caxton Ovid’s ATet. xii. xix, It is grete joye and xn- 
diciblegladnes to all hys enemies. . 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.' 40 Owte of that same Towle ponde bj'syly brake a 
myste of an indycybylle stenche. C1S32 Du Vlt.s lntrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr, 2037 To consider and bcholde the indicible 
vertues of the whiche our Lorde hath .. made b’ou] to 
shine. 3685 Evelyn JJ/ry. Godotphin (1888) 151 O vnpara- 
lell’d loss I O griefc indicible. 

Indiciduous, obs. form of Indeoiduous. 

tlndixion^. Obs.rare-’’^, fa. OF. zWrVrw/, 
variant of indiction (Godef.).] =Indiction 3. 


C2532 Du Wes Inirod, Fr.^ in Palsp-, 1079 Indicionstlut 
ben made of ihrc lustres, which ben fyflene yercs. 

t Indi'cion Also-dit-. [irreg.f 

L. hidic’ (see Index, Indicate) -f- -(o)ion, -tiok.] 
~ Indication, Indicium. 

1541 CorLAND Galyen's Terap. 2 Bilj, The prymjiyfe 
cause serueth nothynge to the indicion of curyngc,alihc>ugbe 
it be vtyle to the knowledge of the dysease, to them 
haue knowen the nature of venymous keastes byvseard 
experience, and therof taketh curatyfe indicion. 1588 R 
Parke tr. Alendoza’s Hist. China 85 And if..lhe Judge do 
vndersland by witnes.se and by indicions that bee isfauhie 
and culpable. Ibid. 379 That is a suflicient indilion [etc.]. 

11 Indicitim (indi-JitJm). PI. indicia. [L. in- 
dicium sign, mark, etc., f. iitdic- : see Index, Ikdi- 
c.WE.] An indication, sign, token. Chiefly in//. 

1625^ PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. x. 18^7 Other sufildent 
Indicia, or cuidcnce besides. Ibid., This Indicium of this 
Malefactor. 1675 Hannah Woolley Gentlery. Com/'anior. 
55 A ridiculous Garb is the most certain indicium of a 
foolish person. 3776 Sm J. Burrow Repoyis K, Bench IV. 
2366 Now where are the Indicia or distinguishing marks 
of Ideas ? 3815 Scott Guy At. x. The corp‘'C afforded no 
other indicia respecting the fate of Kennedy. 1862 Siz 
G. C. Lewis Astron. Anc. iv. 1 We may perhaps rather 
wonder that Hipparchus should have succeeded in discover- 
ing this truth by means of the far and faint indicia which 
were within his reach. 

Indico, obs. form of Indigo. 

Indicolite (indi-ktXlsit). Min. [f. Gr, Ivlid-v 
Indigo +-lite: named by d’Andrada in 1800.] 
An indigo-coloured variety of tourmaline. 

1808 T, Allan List Min. 38 IndicoHte .. from Uto in 
Sweden. 38x6 Cleveland Afin. 262 Indicolite zti 
indigo blue color, sometimes so dark, that it appears almost 
black. 1B43 PoRTLOCK Geol. 213 The Indicolite, of a fine 
blue colour, occurs in the granite of Donegal. 

Indict (indai'O, v.i Forms: a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-7 ©ndite, 6 endight(endict). 0 . 4-9 indite, 
5indyte,(6indygbt,6-7indight). 7. 7- indict. 
[ME. endite-n, a. AF. endiie-rxo indict, charge, 
accuse, corresponds in form to OY . endiier,’dilier, 
-dt/ler, answering to a late L, type *indictdre^ f. 
in- (In-^) -1- dietdre to say, declare, Dictate. But 
the OF, verb is recorded only in the senses ‘make 
known, indicate, dictate, suggest, compose, write, 
instruct, inform, prompt, incite* (Godef.), so that 
the history of the AP*. and ME. word is not clear. 
A corresponding mad.'L.indicldre to indict, accuse, 
is cited by Du Cange only in English legal use, 
and seems to be merely the latinized form of the 
AF, and ME. verb, in accordance with which 
again the ME. endite has been altered to indites 
and (since 1 600) written indicts though the spoken 
word remains indite. See also Indite v. 

The sense of endite, indict, may have arisen from L. in- 
dtcere * to declare publicly ’, taken as in It. indicere^ * to de- 
nounce ’(Florio'; but it comes near to a sense of L. indicare 
to Indicate, * to give evidence against ' ; and it appears as 
if there had been, in late L. or Romanic, some confusion of 
the L. verbs indiedre, iudUere,indictare \ thus in It., Flono 
has ^ Indicare, to shew, to declare, to utter ; also to endite 
and accuse, as Indicere' ; * Indtcere, to intimate, denounce, 
manifest, declare ; . .also to accuse, to appeach or detect/ ; 
* Indittare, to indite ; aKo as Indicere' ; 'Inditiore, an in* 
diter, a denouncer ; also an tntimator '.] 

I. 1 , trans. To bring a charge against; to ac- 
cuse (a person) for a crime, as (prfor) a 

culprit, esp. by legal process. 

• \iziZ Rolls of Parlt.l.Ail'i Ceus ke sunt enditee par quatre 
hunciredez. 2292 Britton i. v. § 8 II n’i deit eslre, car me! 
endita [he ought not to be upon the jury, because be in- 
dicted me].] 

a. 3303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 1340 What shul we sey 
of h>’s dytours. .I>at for hate a trewman w^’l endyte?^ 1377 
Lancl. P. pi, B. XI. 307 Neyther is blamelees pe bi.sshop 
ne pe chapleyne, For her eyther is endited. 1393 Ibid. C. 
xvi. 119 Ferly me pynkeb, Bote dowel endite 30W, in die 
iudicii. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciit. 169 Els the man 
that ought it shold be falsely endyted of forest or of felonye. 
3537 Wriothesi.ey Chron. (1B75) I. 62 Which too lordes 
were endighted of highe trea.son against the Kinge. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Ansrtv. Osor. 1 1 1 You mu-st wlthall endite 
guiltie of the same crime, the best and most approved 
.. interpretours of elder age. 3610 G. Fletcher Christ’s 
yict, 1. xxvi, Justice herself the plaintiffe to endite him. 

Promp. Parv. s 6 ils Indytyd be lawe, for tres- 
pace, indictatus. 1530 Palsgr. 590/2, I indyte a man by 
indytement. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vni. xl. (1612) 194 He 
being then indighted Was hardly found a Felon. xS93 
Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 6 Hold vp thy hand G. H. thou art 
heere indited for an incrocher. 2652 Ashmole T/tf/T/. Ghent. 
396 Thereof the People will the at Sessions indight. tfjo 
Trans. Crt. Spain 53 Your Majesty might have indued 
him, or received his Justifications. 

y. a 1626 Bacon Alax. <5- Uses Com, Law (1636) 06 ^ 
bee indicied of felony, or treason. 3640-4 in Rushw. //tff* 
Coli. III. (1692) I. 59 William Coltman .. did indict him at 
the Sessions at Newgate. 1709 Steele Tatter No. iio F 4 
One of her Admirers who was indicted upon that very Head. 
017x3 Ellwood Autobiog. (1885) 285 They indicted our 
friends as rioters. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 247 If a man 
be indicted for an assault. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2/^ • 
725 Let anyone who will, indict him on the charge of loving 
base gains. , 

2 . To make (it) matter of indictment ; to charge 
(a thing), rare. 

a 1670‘HACKET Cent. Serm. (1675I 483 That their o^%'n m- 
famy should be endited against them to after ages. 

Scott F. AL Perth xxv, It is indued against Simon Olover 
. .that he hath spoken irreverent discourses. 
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Hence Indi'cted///. Indi’cting vbl. sb, 
c 1440 Proinp^ ParVy. 139/2 Endy tyd, or indytyd for trespa*;, 
indicaius. Ibid, 140/1 Endytynge' {K, indytinge) of ires- 
pace, indiciacio, 'i^zf^'i\QV(.t.Suppl:Soulys^\iS.‘2^o!2. The 
byshoppe of London was in a greate Tage for endyghtynge 
of certayne curates of extorcyon and incontincncye. 1785 
Crabbe Nexvspapcr Wks. 1834 II. 124 Rector, doctor, and 
attorney pause . . on , , Indited roads and rates that still 
increase. 

tlndi*ct, Obs, Also 7 emn. indight, 
indite, [f. L. indict-., ppl. stem of indiccre to 
declare, proclaim, announce, appoint, f. in- (Ix- 2 ) 
+ dTcifre to say, tell, declare, etc. : cf. addict, con- 
iradicl, predict. In OF, cndire, indire, pa. pple. 
in i 6 th c. indict (Godef.), which may have con- 
tributed to the formation of the Eng. word.] 

1 , To declare authoritatively, announce, proclaim, 
a. To proclaim (a public meeting), convoke or 
summon (a council, assembly). 

1538 Epist, Hen, VIII (title.p.), The Kynges Hyghenes 
owght neyther to sends nor go to the Counctll, indicted at 
Vincence, 1565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol, (1611) 584 
To summon them to the Councel, which the Pope thouglit 
good to indict at Trent. 1639 Chas, Its Procltim. Hcoi. 2 
We were pleased to cause indict a free generall assembly 
to be holden at Glasgow. 1648 Sir E. Nicholas Let. in 
Carte Ormonde (1735) III. 584 Cromwell stays there to 
assist in perfecting the business of indighting a new Parlia~ 
ment. 1693 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop.yvCu Wks. 
1848 1. 165 The consuls used to indict a meeting of the 
senate. 17x0 Wodrovj Coyr. (1843) 535 The next .As- 

sembly is indited to May 11, 1721. 

b. To proclaim, announce, or ordain (a religious 
observance, esp. a solemn fast or festival) ; to fix 
or name (a day for a fast or festival). 

1590 H. BARROW in Confer, iii. 55 You. .solemnlie indict 
an Eaue, a day, on the one a fast, on the other a solemne 
feast. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. rv. vii. (1654) 357 In 
some solemnt^ fasts indicted by the Church for some pub- 
Hque humiliation. x66x Gunning Lent Fast £o To break 
. .the Lent indicted to Believers. 1702 C Mather Magn. 
Chr. vii. App. (1852) 651 The pastor of the church there in- 
dicted a day for prayer with fasting. 

C. To declare or proclaim (peace or war). 
cxSSS Harpsfield Divoire Hen. kV// (Camden) 186 The 
Pope should indicte a general peace among all Christian 
■princes. 1671 Evelyn Afetn. (1857! HI. 229 His Majesty’s 
ministers being recalled from their respective ministries 
abroad, the war was fully indicted. 

H 2. To indicate : cf. Indiotiok 6 . 
j6s3 R. Sanders P/tysio^t., Moles, etc. 31 (ItJ indicts to 
the native some kindes of strife. 

Hence f IndPcted ppl. rt .2 
1685 Evelyn Mrs, Godolpkiti 173 (R. Suppl.) Upon indicted 
fastdayes, how extraordinary were her recesses and devo. 
tions on euery Friday, ' 

Indict, obs. erron. form of Indite. 
Indictable (indsi-tab’l), a. [f. Indict t/.t + 

-ABLE.] 

1 . Liable to be indicted or accnsed of a crime. 
J706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indictable, that may be . . in- 
dicted or prosecuted. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 97, i/s We 
stand Indictable of a Non-compliance. 1762 tr. Busching's 
Syst. Geog. V. 310 The abbot.. should not be indictable 
before any other person than the Emperor. 1817 Cobbett 
IVks, XXXII. 72 ITiese gallant Knights, .are, I think, 
fairly indictable for an attempt at fraud. 

2 . That renders one liable to an indictment ; on 
account of which an indictment may be raised, 

xyzx Afod. Rep. X. 336 The keeping of a gaming bouse is 
an offence indictable at common law as a nusance. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. I. ii. (ed. 2) 167 The reasons, .e-xtended 
equally to every indictable offence, i860 Emerson Cond, 
Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 364 The sufferers parade 
their miseries, ..reveal their indictable crimes that you may 
pity them. xSyi Blackie Four Phases 131 Even though 
the points had been proven, there was no indictable offence. 
Hence Indi’cta'bly.ai/z'., so as to be indictable. 
1824 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 194 If the novel 
be German, this is indictably indecent. 

f Indi’ctament, Obs. rare^^. [ad. med.L. 
indicidmentnm an accusation, f. indietdre AVx. 
enditer to accuse.] »= Indictment. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select,' Rec. Oxford (18B0) 39 All 
such indictaments as shalbe agaynst him. 

Indictee (indsitr*). Also 6-7 enditee. [f. 
Indict v."^ + -ee.] A person indicted or charged 
with a crime. 

1581 Lambarde£/>^«, IV. viL (1588) 517 To certifie an other 
Record of the acquittall of that Enditee. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 404 No enditor be put in enquests vpon the de- 
liuerance of endilees of felonies or trespasse. X72X St. 
German's Doctor <5- Stud. 316 The Judges knew of their 
own knowledge that the Indictee was guilty. 

Indicter (indsrtw). Forms: 5 indytar, 6 en- 
dightour, indighter, 7 enditor, iuditer, in- 
dictor, 7- indicter. [a. AF. enditotir, f. enditer 
to Indict ii.l.] One who indicts, a formal accuser. 

[xzgx Britton i. v. § 8 Ay presumpeioun de ly ct de touz 
mes enditours, qe, etc. [I presume of him and all my indicters, 
that, etc.}.] c 1460 Towneley Alysi. xx. 24 All fals indytars 
Quest mangers and lurers . . Ar welcom to my sight. 1533 
iMoRE Apol. y\. Wks. 908/2 Thendightours maye haue em- 
dence geuen them a part, or haue heard of the matter ere 
they came there, a 1535 — IVks. 987 (R.) Maisler More 
^ith yet further that vpon indightmentes at Sessions the 
indlghtets vse not to shewe y* names of.them that gaue 
them informacion. 16*2 Bacon Hen. VIL't^S (R.) In them 
[king’s suite), .there passeth a double jurie,_ the indictors, 
and the tryors. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 By Law 
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no man may be Accuser, and Witness ; Inditcr and lurer. 
1872 Daiiy JVe^vs Oct, 5 [He] has been accused. .of pla- 
giarism, and occasionally proofs positive have been furnisned 
by his indicters. 

Indiction (indi’kjan). [ad. L. indictidn-evi, 
noun of action from induce to appoint, announce, 
Indict v. perh. immed. a. OF. indiction, indie- 
tinn (Ph.de Thaun, 12th c.).] 

1 . The action of ordaining or announcing authori- 
tatively and publicly; an appointment, declaration, 
proclamation. 

*563-87 Foxb (1506) 642/2 A prorogation is made 

before the terme is expired and not after, for after, it U 
rather called an newemdiction or appointment. 15W Fernu 
Blaz. Gentrie 153 A hereald must be couragious to promul- 
gate the cruell indictlons of warres (by his soueraignes com- 
maunde). 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 161 Ac- 
cording to the Kings indiction, the Assembly met and sate 
at Edenburgh. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Rtf. an. 1536 (R.) He 
agreed that neither he nor they should accept of the indic- 
tion of a General Council, but by all mutual consent. 1731 
Chandler tr. LivtborcFs Hist. Inquis. II. no He must 
take care that the Rectors of the Churches have these 
Letters of Indiction on Sunday. 1872 W.H. Jervis G/i/Z/c/tw 
Ch. I.ii. 150 The bull of indiction was so worded as to admit 
the view for which the French contended. 

2 . The decree or proclamation of the Roman 
Emperors fixing the valuation on which the pro- 
perly-tax was assessed at the beginning of each 
period of fifteen years ; hence, the tax or subsidy 
paid on the basis of this assessment. Also traits^. 

X586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 147 Their indicti'on or subsedie 
(called the indiction of fifteene yeares) was payd in this 
manner, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Senn., Giving Cjesar his 
Due (x66i) 73s Besides those other ordinary, the indictions 
for war (which we call subsidies) are part of qme Cxsaris 
too. X78t Gibbon Decl. fy F. xvii. 11. 62 The emperor sub- 
scribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indtetion, which was fixed up m the principal city 
of each diocese, during two months previous to the first day 
of September. And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the payment. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages 11. Note vii. I. 
306 The indtetion, or land-tax, imposed on the subjects of 
the Roman empire. 1851 Sib J. Stephen Lect. Hist. Fr. 
(1852) 1. 2$ There was a new assessment, or, as it was called, 
indiction, every fiAeenth year. 

3 . The fiscal period of fifteen years, instituted by 
the Emperor Conslantine in a.d. 313, and reckoned 
from the ist of Sep. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events and transactions, 
and continued in use as such down through the 
Middle Ages. Also called Cycle or Hra of in- 
diction or indictions. 

Besides this, the original or ComtaniinoPoliian Ittdietion, 
there were also the Constantinian (adopted on mistaken 
grounds in Western Europe) which be»n on Sept. 24, and 
the so-called Roman or Fonlificat, beginning with the 
commencement of the civil year. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 255 pe Romayns. .hadde 
of every lond jpzt j^y hadde i-wonne pte manere tribute in 
fiftene jere, and cleped J>e fiftene jere Indictioun. 1552 
Hulof.t, Indiction, which is the space of fiftene yeres and 
used after the church of Rome, indictio. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 127 Computation of times, as amongst 
the Greekes by Olympiads, and amongst the Romans by 
Lustra and Indictions. a 1656 Ussher Ann.^ (1658) 641. 
1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. {1710) 692 From this yearl3i2) 
began that noted /Eta or period of time called the /«- 
diclion. 1824 T. Tecc Chron, Introd. 17 The Cycle of 
Indiction . .was e.stabiished by Constantine a.d. 312; if 
therefore from any given year of the Christian era 312 he 
subtracted and the remainder be divided by 15, the year of 
this cycle will be obtained. 1897 W, M. Ramsay in 
Expositor Apr, 275 The indictions are not known to have 
been in use earlier than the fourth centurjv 
b. transf. Any similar cycle of years. 

1843 Prescott Alexico j. iv. (1864) 36 To enable thern to 
specify any particular year, they divided the great cycle into 
four smaller cycles, or indictions, of thirteen years each. 

4 . A Specified year in the recurring period of 
•fifteen years, counting from a.d. 312-313, indicated 
by its numerical position in the cycle ; the number 
thus indicating a year. 

■ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 253 After he concep- 
cioun of lohn Baptiste, |?e sixte monhe, he fy^’e and twenty 
day of Marche, in a Friday, he tenhe day of the mone, pc 
twelfhe Induclioun (Hidden Indictione duadecima; Harl. 
iratisl. the indiccion), at Nazareth in Galilee, Crist is 
iconceyved of h® virgine hfarie. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 28 The secunde yer of the forseyd pope Sergye, and 
thwelftc indiccyoun. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. ix. (1636) 
661 Adde to the ycere of the Lord given 3, and divide the 
product thereof by 15, and the remainder shall be the 
number of the said Indiction. 1637 North's Plutarch 
(1676) Add, Lives 41 [Cbarlemain] died, .in the year of our 
Lord eight hundred and fourteen, the seventh Indiction, on 
the fifth Calends of February. X7io Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
iv, 178 These things were enacted in the Year of the Incar- 1 
nation of our Lord 855, in the third Indiction, on the Nones ; 
of November. 1861 Scrivener Introd. Crit. N. Test. 183 
note. The letter x quite illegible, but the Indiction 9 
belongs only to a.d. 831, 1131, i43*- *873 — Lect. Text 
N. Test. IS The year of the Greek era, and someumes the 
proper Indiclion of that year. 

•fS. An ecclesiastical observance authoritatively 
enjoined, or the period during which it is observed ; 
esp. a public fast. Obs. 

1641 Milton Refortn, i. Wks. (1847) 10/1 He that cannot 
tell of stations and indictions .. shall be counted a lank, 
shallow, insufficient man, 1665 Evelyn Corr. 9 Feb., The 
Lenten abstinence minds me of another incongruity., the 


frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that Indiction. 
X685 — Mrs. Godoiphin (x888) X75 Not onety did she fast 
on dayes of Indiction, and such as the Church enjoynes. 

/ 6. ^Indication; cf. Indict v.‘^ 2. Obs. 

\ *6^3 Sanders Physiogn., Moles etc. 21 [It] is the in- 

, diction of a short life. 

, Indictiqnal (indi'kjanai), a. [f. prec.-f-.AL.] 
Of or pertaining to an indiction or cycle of years. 

X70X Beverley Apoc. Quest. 8 The rest of the parts of 
Prophetic Time are not strictly Indictional by themselves, 
but joyn’d one part with another, fall into Indictions, 1897 
W, M. Rasisay in Expositor Apr. 275 The indictional 
periods of fifteen years. 

Indictwe (indi-ktiv), a. rare. [ad. L. indic- 
ttv-us proclaimed, f, indtcere'. see Indict v.^ and 
-ivD. (In sense 2 from Indict 
fl. Proclaimed or appointed by authority. Obs. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Jndictive, that which is declared, 
appointed, or solemnly uttered, whereunto the people were 
wont to be called by Proclamation. 1696 Kennett Roma: 
Aniiq. 11. x. (R.), The funus publicum, .may be sometimes 
understood as entirely the same with the indictive funeral, 
and sometimes only as a spedes of it, i7*7“^t Chambers 
Cycl.^ Indictiz'e, an epithet given to certain feast-days 
appointed by the Roman magistrates. 

2 , Accusing, containing an indictment or charge. 

, ^ x88o ‘M ark Twain’ Tramp Abr. I. 73 Each sang his 
indictive narrative in turn. 


Indictment (indai*tment). Forms : a. 4-6 
endyte-, 4-8 endite-, 5 endyt-, 6 endyght-, 
6-7 endightment. 18, 5-6 indyte-, 6-8 indite-, 
7 indightment. 7. 6- indictment, [a. AF. en- 
ditement, -dictement, f. enditer Indict 
1 . The action of indicting or accusing, a formal 
accusation ; spec, in Eng. Law, the legal process 
in which a formal accusation is preferred to and 
presented by a Grand Jury. Hence the phrases 
to bring in or lay an indictment, and (of the Grand 
Jury) to find an indictment. 

XT03 R. Brunse Handl. Synnt 8915 Ne quest take of 
endytement Yn holy cherche, o)>er jerde purseynt. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indytynge, or indytement for trespas, 
indiciacio. *460 Catcrave Chron. (Rolls) 247 The tydingis 
of this endytment cam to the knowlech of the duke of 
GIouce(er; and he.. swore on the Holy Gospel, that it vas 
nev>'r his purpos, ne hjs wil, for to purpos no thing ageyn 
the velfare of the kyng. *381 Lambarde Eiren. iv. v. 
(158S) 484, I take an Enditement to be the Verdite of the 
lurors, grounded upon the accusation of a third person. 
1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (i8|i) 356 Who dares bring in 
such a foul endightment against the divine law. 1682 
Bunyan Holy IVarvii, Mr, Haughty,, . How saye.sl thou? 
Art thou guilty of this indictment or not? a 1716 South 
Serfu. (1717) III. 5x2 The Hand-writing again.st him may 
be Cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and yet the Endite- 
jnent run on in the Court of Conscience. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xix. 262 When such an indictment is Iherelbre 
found by a grand jury of freeholders in the king's bench, . . 
it is to be removed by a svrit of certiorari into the court of 
the lord high steward. 2849 James Woodman xili, You 

? lead, my lord, to an indictment I have never laid. 1886 
’arrar Hist. Interpret. 309 An even more tremendous 
■indictment against the decadent morali^ of Rome and her 
priesthood might be drawn from the writings of Petrarch. 
fig. X645 Milton Tetrack. (2851) 146 Must we apainst the 
glory of Gods transcendent love towards us be still the ser- 
vants bf a literall * indighlment ' ? 

b. The legal document containing the charge ; 

‘ a written accusation of one or more persons of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury * (Blackstone). Hence 
to draw {up) an indictmetit, 

1506 W, DE WoFDE {fitle) The boke of Justyces of peas the 
charge with .. all that longyth to ony Jusiyce to make en- 
dytements of haute treason, petyt treason. 2348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII, 86 When thendiiement was openly redde, 
the Duke sayd it is false. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vi. r 
Here is the Indictment of the good Lord Hastings, Which 
In a set Hand fairely is engross'd, That it may be to day 
read o’er in Paulcs. x66o South Serm. (27x7) IV. 7 Notaries 
and Journeymen to Courts, to draw up Indilements, Bonds, 
Leases, Contracts, and the like. x686 F. Spence tr, Varil- 
las’ Ho. Atedicis 15 The Enditement was drawn up. 1855 
IMacaulay Hist. Eng. xv. (1889) II, 277 A motion in arrest 
of judgment was instantly made, on the ground that a Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 2883 Sir J. F. Stephen Hist. Crim. Law I. 274 
when they (the grand jury) have heard enough to satisfy 
themselves that a prima facie case is or is not made out 
against the prisoner, they endorse upon the indictment ‘ a 
true bill ' or ‘ no true bill ‘ as the case may be. 
pR' *875 M'^Laren Serm. Ser. 11. vi. 103 TTie gloomy in- 
dictment has been penned by our oivn hands. 


C. Bill ofi indictment, ytr'iiien accusation as 
preferred to the Grand Jury, before it has been by 
.them either found a true bill, or ignored. 

exs3o Star Chamb. Proceed, in Free. Soc. Antiq. Ser. rr. 
IV. 322 The seid William Trewhitt toke_ the seid bHIes of 
indytement of the seid fyle. Pasquil s Return C uj b. 

The Elders .. had neuer put vppe any Billes of endight- 
ment against her the last Parliament. 2678 Hale fiist. 
Placit. Cor. {1736) xxii. 11. 157 If » of mdictment for 
murder, or other capital offence be presented against A, if 
upon the hearing the king’s evidence, .they are dissati^ihcd, 
they Ithe grand inquest) may «tum the bill tgnoravms. 
2769 Blackstone IV. xxiii. 301 A presentment, .is 

the notice taken by a grand jury of any offenw from Iheir 
own knowledge or observation, witbout^any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the^it of the king. 1818 Jas. Mili. 
Brii. India (1826) V. S3 The .absurdities with which a bill 
of indictment is frequently stuffed. 

2 . Scots Latv. A form of process by which a. 
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criminal is brought to trial at the instance of the 
Lord Advocate ; the formal written charge. 

X773 Erskine Just. IV. iv. § 87 The trial of proper crimes bv 
the court of justiciary proceeds either on indictment, which 
method is generally observed when the accused person to be 
tried is in prison, or [etc.]. Ibid. § 89 That part of the indict- 
ment, .which contains the ground of the charge against the 
defender, and the nature and degree of the punishment that 
he ought to suffer, is called the libel. 1B61 Belt s Diet. Law 
Scot.Af»,ofz Where the private party is the principal prose- 
cutor.. it is not in the form of an indictment that he brings 
his action, but in the form of criminal letters. Ibid. 441/1 
The indictment is prepared in a syllogistic form, in which 
the major fropositioK states the nature of the crime the 
viinor proposition slates the offence actually committed .. 
the conclusion is, that on the panel’s conviction bythe jury, 
he ought to suffer the punishment inflicted by law on the 
crime. 

d* Indi'Ctllar, Ohs. rare. [f. L. indicultiSy 
-urn, dim. of Index + -AB.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, a list or catalogue. 

17x6 M. D.uues Brit. III. Conamina^ Zyr. Ded., 

An Indicular Essay upon the Domestick Criticisms and 
Clerical Characters .. contain’d in his said Athene Britan- 
iiicx. 

Ill'ndicnm. Ohs. [L. Indicum (Pliny), ad. 

Or. ’IvdiKoy, neut. of 'IuSikSs Indian. 3 =Indigo. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. xxxii. (Bodl. hIS.), 
Indicum is founde in Caues of Inde, ipijt in slyme w' fome 
clemjTige to he slyme & ajTie wih wondre medlinge of kinde 
purpur and of blewe. 1558 Warde tr. A lexis’' Seer. 1. 89 a, 
Stiepe the Indicum in thicke redde wyne, 17x2 tr. Pomei's 
Hist. Drags I. gr There is a Weal made of Ani/, chat is 
only distinguished from the Indicum.. as being made out of 
the entire Plant. 

Xndics (i'ndiz), sh. pi. [Plural of ///cf/V or Indt, 
adaptation of L. Indial\ 

1 . A name given to India and the adjacent regions 
and islands, and also to those lands of the Western 
Hemisphere discovered by Europeans in the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, and originally supposed to be 
part of the former ; with the progress of geographical 
knowledge the two were distinguished as East 
Indies and West Indies, q.v. 

In mod. English use, Indies without qualification means 
the East Indies ; and IPest Indies is (in strict use) confined 
to the group of islands lying to the east of Central America ; 
but, in translations from French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
Indies often occurs in its ifith c. sense. 

Z555 Eoeu Decades All that trauayle into these Indies 
haue greater respecte to luker and ^aynes then diligently to 
searche the tvoorkes of nature. Ibid. 175 {heading) Of the 
ordinary nauygation from Spayne to the Weste Indies, 
1588 T. Hzckocfc {tiile) The voyage and Trauaile of M. 
Cssar Frederick.. into theEast India, the Indies, and beyond 
the Indies. 1605 yeronimo in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 354 Alas, 
that Spain cannot of peace Forbear a little coin, the Indies 
bein|: so near. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. iii, iii. § i 
Telling men that there are Jewels of inestimable ^*alue in 
the Indies, xeoo Toland Ctito viii. 6 Both Indys gladly 
will thy Handmaids be. 1856 Emersos Eng. Traits viii. 
(1857) ^4o*^he English did not calculate the conquest of the 
Indies. 

1 2 . Used allusively for a region or place yielding 
great wealth or to which profitable voyages may be 
made. Ohs. 

1598 Shake. Merry JK i. iii. 79 They shall be my East 
and West Indies. 16x3 — Hen. H///, iv. i. 45 Our King 
ha’s all the Indies in his Armes. 0x640 [Shirlev] Copt. 
Ufiderwlt II. iiL in Bullen O. PI. 11 . 553, 1 am sailing now 
to my owne Indies, And see the happie Coast, too. a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Black-Indies, Newcastle, from 
whence the Coals are brought. 1742 Jarvis Qufx. ii. iv. liv, 
Regarding it [Spain] as their Indies, to which they are cer- 
tain of making a profitable voyage. 

Indiffeasable, obs. form of Indefeasible. 
Xndiffereuce ^ (indi’ferens). Also 6 -aunce. 
[f. as Indifferenct ; see -ence. Cf. F. indiffe- 
rence (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being indifferent. 

i*!. The making of no difference between con- 
flicting parties ; impartiality; *= Indifferency i. 

XS33 hlORE Debell. Salem Wks. 1008/1 He is .. fane fro 
such indifference & equltie, as ought and must be in the 
judges. X537 in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 140 
Trustymg in yor wysdomes and indifferaunces, and upon the 
fidelyte ye here unto us. 1642 Declar. Lords 4* Co7n. 
7 Nov. 3 Reasonable ptisfaction shall be made unto them, 
.. according to Justice and indifference. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. ix. (1700) 116 Thus I have set down the different 
Opinions in this point, with that true Indifference that I 
intend to observe on such other occasions, a 1754 Fielding 
Conversation Wks. 1784 IX. 371 ‘The gentlemen, .are to be 
seated with as much seeming indifference as possible, unless 
there be any present whose degrees claim an undoubted 
precedence. 

2 . Absence of feeling for or against; hence esp'. 
Absence of care for or about a person or thing; 
want of zeal, interest, concern, or attention ; un- 
concern, apathy. Const, to, towards. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos.'sii. (1701) 471/3 Eratosthenes 
relates, That he . . often carried to Market Birds, or . . Pigs 
to sell, and managed his Houshold-Affairs with the like in- 
difference, insomuch as he is reported to have \s*ashed a 
Sow. X7it Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Worthy 
26 Feb., Your indifference to me does not hinder 
me from thinking you capable of tenderness. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom jones 1. -xi, She behaved to him before company 
with the highest degree of indifference.^ 1756 Burke .SwW. 
< 5 - B. I. ii, The human mind is often .. in a state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of indifference. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vi, ‘ Perhaps never, if such be my 


father’s pleasure continued Conachar, with assumed In- 
difference. X833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 8 Her 
Indifference was towards her parents, and most who crossed 
her daily path. X847 Grote Greece 11. xlv. (1862) IV. 56 
The feeling towards Athens was rather indifference than 
hatred. 1848 C Bronte y. Eyre xiv, A look of complete 
indifference to his own external appearance. 

3. Indetermination of the will (cf. Indipfebency 
3), or of a body to rest or motion ; neutrality. 

1728 Pemberton Nesotods Philos. 29 All bodies have such 
an indifference to rest, or motion, that if once at rest they 
remain so [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 66 
It will tear up the mam foundation whereon they build 
their doctrine of indifference [of the will], namely, that 
without it there could be no demerit, and consequently no 
room for punishment. 1831 Lardncr Hydrost. vii. 224 
A solid immersed in a liquid may have several distinct 
positions of equilibrium, instability, and indifference. x886 
W. CuK.NiNCHA.M St. Awiift Iv. 128 The indifference of the 
human will, its perfect ability to choose this or that. 

t 4 :. The quality of being indifferent, or neither 
decidedly good nor evil (cf. iNDiFFERENOrd). Obs. 

X690-Z Tillotson Stmt. {1728) I. 355 Conscience is no- 
thing else but the Judgment of a Man's own Mind con- 
cerning the Morality of his actions; that is, the Good or 
Evil, or Indifference of them. 

b. * Passableness; mediocrity; indifference oi 
quality’ (Webster, 1864). 

6. Want of difference or distinction between 
things ; = Indifferenoy 7. 

Doctrine of indifference', the doctrine (of certain xalh c. 
philosophers) that universals are individuals considered in 
those respects in which they do not difier from other indi- 
riduals of the same kind. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. {1701) X42A He asserted 
Indifference, that there ts no difference of things. 1662 
Gunning Lent Fast 294 Each one therefore .. is willing 
through these dales, to keep himself from indifference of 
meats, 1850 Maurice Moral 4* Met. Philos. I. 558 We can- 
not yvork ourselves into his [Abelard’s) passionate feelings 
against this doctrine of Indifference. 

6. The fact of not mattering or making no differ- 
ence ; unimportance ; esp. in phrase a matter of in- 
difference ; also, an instance of this ; a thing or 
matter of no essential importance. 

X644 Milton Arepp. (Arb.) 76 Those neighboring differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, whether 
in some point of doctrine or of discipline. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 What are, as cunningly as 
commonly, called .. innocent indifferences and orderti de- 
cences. x7o8STANHOPEvPara/An(i709)IV.79TheNecessity 
or Indifference of observing the Mosaic Rites. x8x6 Scott 
Bi. Dwarf W, 'This would have been a circumstance of great 
indifference to the experienced sportsman. 1885 Yorksh. 
Post 17 July 4/2 If the possession of the Zulfikar Pass is a 
matter of such utter Indifference to the Ameer [etc.]. 

7 . Magnetism. Indifference point, point of indif- 
ference : * the middle zone of a magnet where the 
attractive powers of the two ends neutralise each 
other’ {Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886). 

t Indi'fference 2. Obs. rare- [app. f. In- 2 -f- 
Difference, but perh. erroneous; see Indifferent 
a. 2 J Difference. 

1502 Arnolde Chron. (18x1) 103 The indifferences of iheis 
obfigacions. Ibid. 105 Theis ben the indiffrence of y* 
aquitauncis, the furst is one party of payment. The ij is of 
ful payment. 1589 'iiAS\\^Pre/.Creetie'5Menaphott{\T\3.) 
7 The hunger of our insatiate humorists, .readie to swallowe 
all draffe without indifference. 

Indi'fi'ereiiced, tpl. a. nmee-wd. [f. In- 

DiFFEEEh'OE 1 + -ED - ; cf. iced, frosted.'] Indif- 
ferenced over, covered over with indifference, having 
an outward show of indifference. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) III. xxxi. i86, I again 
turned to her, all as indifferenced over as a girl at the first 
long expected question, who waits for two more. 
Indi'fierenoist. nonce-sod. £f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who maintains the indifference or indetermi- 
nation of the will. 

1768 Tucker Li. Nat. I. vi. § 25, 159 If. .merit or demerit 
extend no further than while the will can act independently, 
why do your indifferencists ever punish for acts done in 
consequence of a perverseness already contracted ? 

Indifierency (indi-lerensi). Also 6 indyff-, 
6-7 indeff*. [ad. L. indifferentia (Gellius), n. of 
quality from indfferent-em : see Indiffekeni a.l 
and -BNCY.] The quality of being indifferent. 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more persons, things, courses, etc. 

1 . Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour for one 
side rather than another ; impartiality, equity, fair- 
ness. Now rare. 

*534 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1226/2 Then shall 
they fall from indifferencye, and mayntajme false maters of 
theyr friendes. 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. Not as 

he, which «quireth of you favor, parcialitie, or beatyng, 
but egall right, frendly indifferencte, and trew . . justice. 
<**S7 * Jew'el On 2 Thess. (i6iz) 122 Marke then, and wit- 
nesse of my indifferende . . that I follow not affection, but 
deale yprighily. 1610 Carleton yurisd, 131 How can 
sinceritie and indifferencie bee expected of them, that are 
aforehand bound by Oath to the Pope? a x^o Hacket 
Cent, Semi. (1675) xt Mark here the equity and indifferency 
of the Son of God both to Jew and to barbarian. 1785 
Paley Mor. Philos, vi. viii. (1830) 406 ‘The advantage at- 
tending the second kind of judirature (where the judge is 
determined by lot at the time of the trial, and for that turn 
only] is indifferency. 1832 Austin yurispr. (1873) I. iii. 137 
Few of them will pursue it with this requisite * indifferency ' 
or impartiality. 


t 2. Neutrality of feeling ; hence, Absence of active 
feeling or interest ; unconcern, apathy ; = Ikdif- 
FEBENOE 2. Const, to, towards. Now rare. 

1625 Bp. Hall Zc/.rin Neal Hist. Purti. (1733) II. 156 
How long will you halt in this Indifferency? 1626 Donne 
Serjjt. iv. 38 That you are in icquilibrio, in an Evenesse an 
Indifferency in an Equanimity whether ye die this night or 
no. 1642 Rogers Naaman 176 Their former love of the 
word hath turned to indifferen<^. x6£^ Howe in H. Rogers 
Life ix. (1863) 253 In matters of religion Charles II was 
sufficiently known to be a prince of great indifference'. 1715 
Wodrozv Corr. (1843) II. 54 The state of things did not bear 
an indifferency and neutrality. 1722 De Foe Col. Jnri 
(1840) 202, I had a perfect indifferency for the whole sex. 
1B35 I. Taylok Spir. Despot, i. 7 To rest in a profligate 
indifferency to religion. 1836 J. (jILbert Chr.Atonem. viL 
(1852) x^5 Even the least semblance of indifferency towards 
the decisions of law. 

1 8 . Indetermination of the 'will ; freedom of 
choice ; an equal power to take either of two 
courses, f Liberty of indifferency, freedom from 
necessity, freedom of the will. Ohs. 

1552 Latimer Semt. <5- Rem. (1845) 80 We cannot do so 
here in England; for our indifferency is taken away by a 
law. <1x617 On Eph. (1658) 144 Tlie indifference' of 

the inclination in exercise is bound by Gods decree, a 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. vn. ii. (1821) 316 Upon Adam’s first 
transgression, that grand liberty of indifferency equally to 
good or evil began first to di.scover itself. 16^ Locke 
Hum. Und. il. xxi. §71 The operative Powers.. remaining 
equally able to operate, or to forbear operating after, as 
before the Decree of the Will, are In a State, which, if one 
pleases, ma5^ be call’d Indifferettci'. BuRSET^gArt. 

X. (1700) 117 This Indifferency to do ornot todo, cannot be 
the true Notion of Liberty. 

4 . Of a word ; Capability of being applied to 
different things; neutral or equivocal sense, am- 
biguity. Now rare or Obs. 

1596 Bell Stirv. Popery iii. xii. 497 To make aduanlage 
of the indifferencie of the word. 1640 Fuller JosepPs Ccat, 
1 Cor. xi. 28 (1867) 77 The seeming indifferency in the 
English tongue is necessitated in the Greek, ^oKi/ioferu. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. v. (1852) 136 The usage .. 
seems to have been accommodated unto that indifferency of 
signification in the terms. xMx J. C. Dolan in Penn. Sch. 
yml. XXX. 88 Betmuse of this indifferency, the term •will 
lias here been used in its most popular sense. 

fS. Of a place: Neutrality in point of advantage, 
a. Absence of advantage for either of two opposing 
sides. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (162:) ^92 The Rhodians 
accounted the Turks as good as vanquished, for that they 
being so many in number, and in a place of such indiffer- 
encie, had not yet prevailed. Ibid. 848 The Christians 
fought at great disadvantage, both for the number of men, 
and indifferencie of the place. 

fb. Equal accessibility for all parties concerned. 
11x645 Habincton Surv. Wore, in Proc-^ Wore. Hist. 
Soe, II. 193 An Ofiicer of Armes was joyned In commissyon 
to consyder the safety and indifferency of theyre place of 
meelinge. 

*f6. The condition of being neither good nor 
bad, pleasant nor unpleasant. Obs. 

26^ Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 60 ’Tis a mistake to 
think, that men cannot change the Displeasingness or Indif- 
ferency that is in Actions into Pleasure and Desire. ’ 1692 
— Educ, 75 Though before it were a Thing of Delight or 
Indifferency. 

U. Of two or more things, in their relation to 
each other or to a person, etc, 

7 . Want of difference in nature or character ; sub- 
stantial equality or equivalence. Now rare- 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 For indifferenej'e and 
equalitie of both [buyer and seller] ,. was ordejmed that 
[etc.]. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 7 Tho more 

have perished by violent deaths in the day, yet in natural 
dissolutions both times may hold an indifferency, at least 
but contingent inequality. xBo^xo Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 27 U rhe assertor of the indifferency of truth and 
falsehood in their own natures, attempt to justify his 
position. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. i. x, (1876) 251 You 
have arrived at a fine PjTrhonism, at an equivalence and 
indifferency of all actions. 

8. Absence of difference in respect of consequence, 
effect, significance, or importance ; the fact of its 
making no difference, or of being of no consequence 
or importance either way. 

1564 Brief Exam. ***, If the indifferencie of these orders 
hange vponthe vse : then we must loke wherevnto they are 
ordeyned. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ir. iv. § 4 7’he choice is 
left to our owne discretion, except a principal! bond of some 
higher dutie remoue the indifferencie that such things haue 
in themseJues. 1637 Laud Sp. Siar-Chamb. 14 June 54 The 
Indifferency of the standing of the Holy Table either way. 
1^ Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, xiii. 88 Ceremonies.. how in- 
different soever they are in themselves, when they are once 
commanded, the indifferency ceases. 1882 T. Mozley 
Remin. II. cxviil. 331, I still believe. .in the indifferency of 
customs, so long as they do not make void the Divine 

b. esp. in phrase of indifferency, tliat is indif- 
ferent, unessential, immaterial, unimportant.^ 

1560 Becon Neiv Caiech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 So far is it off 
that these missal vestures are now things of indifferen^’, 
*579 Fulke Refui. Rastell 781 It is a matter of meere in- 
differency. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 56 Haire long or 
•short, thick or thin, more or lesse. is a matter of indifferency. 
a x^3 T. Horton in Spurgeon F reas. Dav. rs. Ixiii. o As 
a place of indifferency ; that is, there as we[[ as anywhere 
besides. 1758 Ha\waro Serm. iv. 124 It is not a mere 
matter of speculation, and therefore not a poiiu of in- 
differency. 1863 J. Brown Horx Subs. (ed. 3) 127 Rchgton 
was no matter of indifferency to him. 
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f c. A matter of indifference ; a non-essential. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med. 1. § 26 , 1 would not perish 
upon a Ceremony, Politick points, or indifferency. 1668 H. 
More Div. Dial. i. xvi. (1713) 36 If it be an Imperfection, 
it is to be removed .. If an Indifferency, it is indifferent 
whether you remove it or not. 

Indifferent (indrferent), n.i (si>. and adv.). 
Also 5-6 -deferent, -dyfferent. ,indijfircnt 
(t 5 th c. in Littre), or ^d.'L.indiffcrent'ejn not dif- 
fering, making no difference, of medium quality, of 
no consequence, not particular, careless, f. (I n- 3) 
+ different'e?n Different.] 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more objects, courses, etc. 

1. Without difference of inclination ; not inclined 
to prefer one person or thing to another ; unbiased, 
impartial, disinterested, neutral ; fair, just, even, 
even-handed. Const, fa, unto i^for). arch, a'. 
Of persons : esp. indifferent judge, critic, reader. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love r. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 34 Indifferent 
folk wil say: *ye, who is trewe, who is fals, him-selfe 
knowlegeth the ihinges.' 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. ii. 
(1859) 4 Thou assignest a juge that is nought indifferent, 
but frend to your partye. 1465 Poston Lett, No. 529 II. 
38 He choulde be indeferent for bothe partyes acordyng to 
the lawe. 150* Arnolds Chron. (xBii) 124 And nether 
wyll delyuer the sayde goodis to me or to ony other in- 
different man. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 The stewarde is 
bounde by lawe and conscyence to be an indjdferent ludge 
bytwene the lorde and his tenauntes. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholeui. (Arb.) 133 Trewly, D. Medcalfe was parciall to 
none : but indifferent to all. 1594 West 2«rf Pt. SymhoL 
§ 22 Two things seeme necessarte.. namely that the arbi- 
trators be sufficient, and indifferent, a x6i8 Raleigh 
Apot. 21, I leave to all worthy and indifferent men to 
judge. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. xxxix. iig 
A man who means honestly, is never afraid. .to refer all 
differences to the next unbiassed and indifferent man he 
meets. 1814 Southey Roderick xxi. Poet. Wks. IX. 194 
He the indifferent Jfudge of all, regards Nations, and hues, 
and dialects alike. 1844 Brougham Brit. Const, xvli. 
(1862I 260 They dare not go before an impartial judge and 
indifferent jury. 

b. Of a thing, action, etc.; esp. indifferent jtis^ 
tice, impartial or even-handed justice. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cl.xiv. 157 Guydyng it with all 
sobernesse and indifferent iuslyce. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Perantb. Kent ft826) p. viij, The indifferent and discrete 
course ye keepe In handling and compounding such contro- 
versies. i6ia Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 213 There is 
no nation . . that doth love equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) ^ 
excise, which is certainly the most equal and indifferent 
tax in the world. 17*1 German's Doctor ^ Stud. 312 
Methinketh that the law in that point is very good and in- 
different. x88a Farrar Early Car. II. ^4 It even stands as 
a description of St. James on the indifferent page of the 
Jewish historian. 

2. Not inclined to one thing or course more than 
to another; having no inclination or feeling for 
or against a thing ; hence, \Vithout interest or feel- 
ing in regard to something ; unconcerned, unmoved, 
careless, apathetic, insensible. Const, to. 

iSiqlnterl.FourElent. in ll?a\.Dcdsieyl. 43 By my troth, 
I care not greatly, I am indifferent to all company, Whether 
it be here or there. 15*9 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 165/1 Woulde 
e be then indifferent to take the one syde or the other, 1599 
haks. Hen. i. i. 72 B. Ely. Doth his Maiestie Incline 
to it, or no? He seems indifferent. 1645 Slincsby 

Diary (1836) 145 They . . show’d a mind indifferent w^ way 
they went, so they followed their General, xyo* Farqukar 
TvJin'Rivals nr. lii, Madam, you appear very indifferent 
to me to what you were lately. x757^Warbubton Lett. 
(1809) 256, I am very indifferent of obligations from that 
quarter. 1814 Scott o/IsUs in. xvii, These mighty cliffs, 
that heave on high Their naked brows . . Indifferent to the 
sun or snow. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III. 
in. 41 He was indifferent, and cared for none of these things. 
X849 C. Bronte xxi, When people are long indif- 

ferent to us, we grow indifferent to their indifference. x868 
Freeman Norm. Co 7 iq. (1876) II. x. 504 Not merely indif- 
ferent or unfriendly to his cause, but avowedly and bitterly 
hostile. 

f 3. Undetermined in regard to impressions, ac- 
tions, etc. ; of neutral disposition ; equally apt, 
disposed, or indisposed to. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 The mynd of man fyrst of 
hyt selfe ys as a clear and pure tabul . . apt and indyfferent 
to receyue al maner of pycturys and ima^e. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anai. iv. {x888) 33 Why he [the brain] is raoyst, is, that it 
should be the more indifferenter and abler to euery thing 
that shoulde be .. gotten into him. x66i Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacr. m. iii. § 7 The soul being of such a nature as is indif- 
ferent to good or evil. ,1690 Locke Hum. U 7 td. 11. xxi. 
{1695I 141 A man is at Liberty to lift up his Hand to his 
Head, or let it rest quiet : He is perfectly indifferent to 
either. 

t4. Having a neutral relation to (two or more 
things) ; impartially pertinent or applicable. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 181/1 There might be saide, 
that it nedeth not to assigne any place, wher the very 
cburche & true christen congregacion is. But sith euery 
place is indifferent iher vnlo [etc.]. 1533 Cast. Heltke 

(*539) 36 a, The latyn worde Cereuitia, is indifferent as welle 
to ale as to biere. 1580 Lyly Enpkttes (Arb.) 271 To Hue 
and to loue well is incident to fewe, but indifferent to all. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iii. 124 A certain infinite 
tnateria iriz/ta, which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, 
but indifferent to every thing. 

t b. Of a word ; Of neutral signification or 
application; hence, Equivocal, ambiguous; ofeither 
gender, common. Ohs. 


« *533 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 167 Albeit the tvord 
of itself were indifferent in the Latin, yet it is not indifferent 
in the English. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lend, in Hazl. 
Dodsley VI. 309 You know that homo is indifferent. 1622 
Bacon Hezt. ii Chose rather a middle waj'. . and that 
under covert and indifferent wtwds. 

fS. Not more advantageous to one person or 
party than to another, a. Of a place : Neutral in 
situation, as respects position and accessibility. 

^ 1531-2 Act z-^Httt. VIII, c. 2 layles. .shoulde be,. edified 
in suche townes..as shall most indifferent for conueiance 
of prisoners from euery parte of the shire. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. iVesys If j'our pleasure shalbe, to have the 
communicacion in any place, indifferent betwene bothe 
tharmies. 1593 ^ack Straw ni. in Hath Dodsley V, 405 
If the king would anything with us. Tell him the way is 
indifferent to meet us. 1655 Fuller Ch.Hist. n. ii. § 2 An 
indifferent Place, for mutual Ease, in mid-way betwixt both, 
'{‘b. Of a contest: Even, equal, undecided. Ohs. 

ex6ix Chap.maH ///W xiii. 9 He thought not any one of 
all the Deities, When his care left th* indifferent field, would 
aid on either side. x6i8 Bolton Floras (1636) 6 The same 
beasts which carried away the first day cleere, and made the 
second indifferent, gave away the thira past controversie. 
f 6. Having a neutral quality between excess 
and defect; not extreme; of medium quality or 
character. Ohs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. (1539) 60 The inosle indifferentest 
mean to make. 1579 Lyly (Arb.) 144 The mind with 
indifferent labour waxeth more perfect, with [ouer] much 
studye it is m.Tde fruitlesse. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 
I, ii, (1668) 26 Make not your career too long . . or too short 
..but competent and indifferent. 1699 Dampier Voy. II, 
III. 33 Where there blows a moderate and indifferent Gale 
between both extreams. 

b. Of medium or moderate extent, size, etc. ; 
fairly large j tolerable. Obs. or arch. 

1546 Yorksh. Cha/tiry Surv. (Surtees) 482 Of good conver- 
sacion and qualities and indifferent lerenyng, 1580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 408 Indifferent wealth to maintaine his 
family, expecting alpl things necessary, nothing superfluous. 
x6ox R. Johnson Ktngd. Cotzttnw. (1^3) 77 Of shcepe they 
have in some places indifferent store. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 96 Two little Islands, each about a mile round, of an in- 
different helghth- 1707 Curios, vt Hush. 4- Card. 231, 

I discover’d them to be compos'd of much Mercury, of an 
indifferent Quantity of Sulphur, and a little less of fixt Salt. 

7. Not definitely possessing either of two oppo- 
site qualities ; esp. (in current use), Neither good 
nor bad ; of neutral quality. 

XS3* More Cozt/ut. Ttndale Wks. 367/1 Those tbynges 
whiche he taketh for indifferent, that is to wit of their nature 
neither good nor euyl. 1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage B, Tell 
us, how the indifferent sorte were maried, that were neyther 
foule, nor fayre, but lovely browne. 16x3 Purckas Pih 
griz/tage (1614) 369 The Chaldeans. .in the seven Planets 
making two good, two bad, three indifferent. Hid. 550 The 
Earth diversified in aspiring Hills, lowly Vales, eouall and 
indifferent Plaines, xyo* £ttg. Theopkrast. 81 We are to 
look upon men as indifferent sort of things, neither good nor 
bad to us but according to our management. x8»x Blackw, 
Mag. VIII. 668 Bards and bardlings, good, bad, and in* 
different. 

b. Hence, byeuphemism : Not particularly good; 
poor, inferior; rather bad. (Frequently preceded 
by but or very.) 

X638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 66 The favourable accla- 
mations of them that praise and extoll every indifferent 
worke. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 60 After an ill 
supper, he was shewed an indifferent bed. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Ti/ne (1766) L 246 The English interest was managed 
chiefly by two men of a very indifferent reputation. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride 4- PreJ. xiv. (18x3) 59 Her indifferent 
state of health unhappily prevents her being in town. 1824 
Scott St. Roztans xiv, Meg .. sipped again, then tried to 
cal a bit of bread and butter, with very indifferent success. 
1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 20, It is generally more advisable 
to pass than to play with an indifferent hand. 

f c. In poor health, ailing, poorly. Ohs. or dial. 

*753 Delany Autabiog. (1861) III. 244 [She] is but 
veryindifferent, hut really looks as pretty as ever. 1779 
Miss Wilkes Lei. in Wilkes' Corn. (1805) IV. 295, 1 saw 
her last night, when she was very indifferent with shortness 
of breath. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1843) Y. 455, 

I have been but very indifferent, but I am much recovered. 
xBx6 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 327 Your Mama means 
to ride to Speen Hill to-morrow to sec the Mrs. Hulberts, 
who are botn very indifferent.^ X828 Craveti Dial. s.v., If 
1 ask a Craven peasant how his wife does, he replies * in- 
different, thank yc' ; then 1 conclude that she is in tolerably 
good health. But if he tells me that ‘she is very indifferent 

I am assured she is very ill ; or almost in a hopeless state. 

8 . In scientific use ; a. Neutral in chemical, 
electrical, or magnetic quality, as indifferetit point. 
b. Undifferentiated, not specialized, as indifferent 

'cell, tissue, etc. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Indifferens^ . . term applied to 
compound bodies which do not exercise electro-chemical 
reactions and which do not combine with other bodies : in* | 
different. 187* Huxley Physiol, xn. 272 The material of 
the body when in this stage of grovfth is often spoken of as i 
indifferent tissue. 1873 T. H. Green Ititrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 
X03 These cells, which are usually known as indifferent cells, 
possess no limiting membrane, but consist of little masses of 
protoplasm which are almost in close contact with one 
another. ' 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ihdifferent gases, gases 
which when breathed excite no irritation or other unpleasant 
effect, but in the absence of oxj-gen are incapable of sustain- 
ing life. Ibid.. ItidiFereztt point,iiiy point of the intrapolar 
region of an clectronised nerve which lies between the ane- 
lectrotonic and the catelectrotonic areas. X890 Nature 

II Sept., The mode of renewal of the nails or of the epider- 
mis generally is a good example, each cell commencing its 
existence in an indifferent form in the deeper layers of the 


epidermis, and gradually acquiring the adult peculiarities 
as u approaches the surface. X896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. L 
360 Place the indifferent electrode in a suitable position on 
the patient. 

II, Of two or more things, a thing and its con- 
trary, etc.,^ in relation to each other, to a person, 
etc. ; and in senses thence arising. 

+ 9. Not different in character, quality, effect, in- 
cidence, etc. ; equal, even ; identical, the same. Obs. 

X547 Boorde Iziirod. Knowl. -xxxv. (1S70) 210 Latyn, 
welcome to me ! . . For thou art indyfferent here and in euerj- 
place. 1549 Act of Leet in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 1S4 At 
the indeferent costs and charges of Mr. Maire and the 
Shereffs. That is, the Jlaire to pay the one half, and the 
Shereffs the other half. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. 
ix. (1886) 83 It is indifferent to sale in the English toong; 
Sheisawitch; or, She is a wise woman. ^•ynSi.Gtrzzzan's 
Doctor 4* Stud. 328 He may have meat and drink, .and his 
fellows also at their own costs, or at the indifferent costs of 
the parties. 

10. Not differing in estimation or felt importance ; 
regarded as not mattering either way. To be in- 
' different to, to make no difference to, to be all the 
' same to. 

1 (The converse of sense 2 : we are subjectively indifferent 
I to things which are objectively indifferent to us.) 

15*3 More in Grafton Chrozt. (1568) II. 758 Friend and 
! foe was much what indifferent unto him : where his ad- 
I vauntage grew, he spared no mannes death. 2601 Shaks. 
jful. C. I. ui. 115, I am arm'd, And dangers are to me indif- 
ferent. 1682 Drvden Medal Ep. Whigs, 'Tis indifferent to 
your humble servant, whatever your party says or thinks of 
him. X724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 139 It was indif- 
I fKtnt to him whether you said Moses was the author of the 
I Pentateuch, or Esdras re'eslablished it. 1743 Johnson Lei. 

[ to Cave Aug. in Boswell, I would have it understood as 
I wholly indifferent to me. 1768 Woman 0/ Honor I. 147 In 
' quality of brother to Lady Harriet.. he commands and ob- 
, tains her utmost respect ; but for any thing farther . . there 
is not that man on earth that is more indifferent to her. 
2885 J. Martineau Types Etlu Th. II. 71 The sentiments of 
others are indifferent to him. 

b. Of no consequence or matter either way ; un- 
important, immaterial. 

16x1 Bible xxyiL i Manyhaue sinned for a smal 

matter {znarg. thing indifferent]. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) L 18 As the differences we speak of arc not essential 
in points of Faith, the Apostles and Fathers .. might fairly 
enough neglect these indifferent Disputes. 1788 Priestley 
Lect.Hist.iiu xiv. 118 The real time ofChrisvs birth can no 
more affect the proper use of this system than that of any 
other indifferent event. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii, 
What she herself held in tenderness and reverence had con- 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen. iBSs yW;/. jrc. July 
408 It is perfectly indifferent to which race the father or the 
mother belongs. 

c. Spec. Of an observance or ceremony ; That 
may equally >YeJl be done or not done, observed 
or neglected, etc. ; non-essential, 

1563 Grindal Rem. (Parker Soc.) 94 In that meal it shall 
be indifferent to eat flesh or fish. 2576 Ab?. Sandys iVm. 
(Parker Soc.) 287 Neither would they so uncharitably have 
judged their brethren in things inaifferent. 1689 Locke 
Toleraiiozt i. Wks. 2727 II. 244 Things in their own Nature 
indifferent cannot, by any human Authority, be made any 
Part of the Worship of God. 1705 Stanhope Paz-aphr. II. 
127 By Indifferent are only meant, such as might be either 
.. done thus or otherwise. 1731 Wesley Lett. xiv. Wks. 
XII, T his rule holds of things indifferent in themselves. 

HI. 11. Comb., as indifferent-looking (senses a, 
7 ), -zninded (sense i) adjs. 

t 6 zx Relat. Eng. Plantat. Plymouth in Arber Story Pilgr. 
Fathers (1897)^503 Every indifferent-minded roan should be 
able to say, with father Abraham, ‘Take thou, the right- 
hand ; and I will t^e the left ! ' 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xviii, If she was twice as indiffercnt-looking, I should be so 
much the more her friend. 2894 H. Nisbet Bujh Girl's 
Rotzt. 70 She was struggling to be calm and indifferent- 
looking, with a great horror chilling her young heart. 

B. sb. 

fl. One who is impartial or disinterested. Obs. 

c 1570 Pride (f Ltnvl (1841) 27 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntie I feare I should not have indifferents. 2602 
Archpriest. Cozitrov. (Camden) II. 6 He would have some 
indifferent joined wilh them. 

2. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in re- 
ligion or politics ; a neutral ; an apathetic person, 
f Hence, as a ^;r< 2 «-proper name, John Indifferent. 

«S6 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. Ixiil. Dd vij b, These in- 
diffrentes (or newiers) that part most take That strongest 
is, or strongest like to be. 1589 R. Harvev PI. Perc. 5 If 
I vse indifferency, call me not lohn Izidifferent. 2624 
Strafford Xr//, (2739) I. I was best pleased to 

hear of that Commodity, being for all the rest John In- 
different. 1633 G- Herbert Tezztple, Method v, Should 
Gods care To such indifferents chained be. Who do not 
their own motions heare ? 2703 Seer. Policy yansenists i ig 
Why then did not the pretended Indifferents side with the 
Clergy, the King, the Pope, the whole Church to defend the 
Faith? 2742 Lend. Mag. 614 Indifferents and Absentees 
are equally abhorrent to our Constitution. 185a Thackeray 
Eszztozid iH. X, "i^e indifferents might be counted on to cr>* 
King George or King James, according as either should 
prevaiL 2894 Westzzi. Gas. so Nov. 2/2 1 1 Is the indifferents, 
the abstainers, the uav'crers, and the wobblers who decide 
elections. 

3. pi. Things indifferent (see A. lo); non-cssen- 
tials. rare. 

2626 Sclater Exp. s Thess. (1629) 256 Vaine ianglings 
about iodifferenu. 2647 Ward Stmp. (1843) 5 Jo 

tolerate more than indifferents, is not to deal indifferently 
W'itb God. 2876 F- H. Bradlev Etk. Stud. Note to Ess. v. 
xgx Now', where there are no indifferents and no choice be- 
tween them, rights are never wider than duties. 

46-2 
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INDIGENE. 


INDIEPERENT, 

-^-C.adv. =lNDIFFZKENTtT 5. Oh, 

(Very common ci 6 oc^i 73 o.) 

. 1583 Hollybakd Campo di Fior 1x7 Me thinl:es I under, 
stand indifferent well. x6oi Holland Pliny II. ^(97 Indif- 
ferent good workemen,but nothing comparable to the other 
before named. x6o* Shaks. Ham. in. i. 123 , 1 am myselfe 
indifferent honest. 1620 Markham Farnv. Husb. ir. xv. 
(1668) 68 Lay upon the Harro^vs some indifferent heavy 
piece of wood. 1707 T. Chamberlavne St. Gf. Brit. 1. 1. 
lii. 21 The Air is cold, the Soil indifferent fruitful. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 20 An indifferent hisb Land to N. 

•. . but to the S. it falleth'away very low. ^ 1824 Scott Si. 
Ronan's iii, He . . was supposed to make an indifferent good 
thing of it. 1826 — Woodst. v, You have seen me act my 
part indifferent well. 

t Indrfferent, ti .2 Ohs. rare, [app. f. In--, but 
perh. erroneous: cf. Indifference 2 . J Different. 

1513 Douglas x. vii. 179 Thayr agis was nocht far 
indyfferent [L. nec multiim discrepat setas\, 1549 Compi. 
Scot. xiii. J07 There naturis and conditions ar as indefferent 
as is the nature of scheip and voluis, 1644 Digby Ptai. 
Bodies (1645) 362 This ISeptum lucidum) is an indifferent 
body from all the rest that are in the braine. 
Indiffere'ixtial, a. and sb. rare. pN- 3 .] a. 
adj. Characterized by indifference, b. so. A thing 
indifferent (see Indifferent 10 c) ; anon-essential. 

iBx8 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) III. 172 Driving into 
wildernesses their Christian brethren for admitted indif- 
ferentials. 1836 G. S. Faber Election (1842) 52 Some., 
it tells us, are neither elected nor reprobated ; and.. these 
indifferentiai individuals either may, or may not, be saved. 

Indiffere‘iitiated, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
differentiated ; not rendered different in structure, 
function, or the like ; not specialized. 

1878 '^^\.\,Gegenhaud s Comp. Anai. 109 Thus the cellular 
layer of the ectoderm, in the Hydroid.Polyps, is as yet an 
indifferentiated organ of sensation. 

Xndiffereutism (indi*ferentiz’m). [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -ISM : cf. F. indifferentisme (Littre).] 

1 . A spirit of indifference professed and practised, 

X831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iv, Often, not\N*ithstanding, 

was I blamed. . for my so^alled Hardness, my Indifferentism 
towards men. X877 Black Green Past. I, There are others 
who have educated themselves into a useful indifferentism 
or cynicism. 1879 Ho\\*ells L. Aroostook xxiii. 26s_A cast- 
off accent of jaded indifferentism, just touched with dis- 
pleasure. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re/ormer'iiZ^i) 6 These 
people either did not know.. or, with the absurd indifferent- 
ism of Englishmen, did not care. 

b. esj>. The principle that differences of religious 
belief are of no importance; adiaphorism; absence 
of zeal or interest in religious matters. 

1827 Sack Let. in Pusey Hist. Eng. (1828) I. p. xlv^ It 
originated with men very far removed from indifferentism. 
1828 Pusey Ibid, sp His anxiety to promote Christian charity 
converted into indifferentism. x8^ Milman Hist. Chr. 1 1 . 
381 The public acts., of Constantine, show how the lofty 
eclectic indifferentism of the Emperor.. gave place to the 
progressive influence of Christianity. 1^5 £. B. Barrett 
in Letters of K, Broroning ff E. B. Barrett (18^9) I, 

He has a certain latitudinarianism (not indifferentism) in his 
life and affections. 1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics I. 
59 The signs of a growing toleration or indifferentism meet 
him on every side. 

2. Melafk. (See quot.)' 

1866 Mansell in Contemp. Rev. I. 33 Hence arises a third 
form of philosophy, which, for want of a better name, we will 
call Indifferentism^ as being a system in which the charac- 
teristic differences of mind and matter are supposed to dis- 
appear, being merged in something higher than both. 

3 . Biol. ‘Term originally applied to the condi- 
tion of the sexual glands at the time of develop- 
ment, when parts of them are common lo both: 
sexes’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1S86). 

Indi'fferentist. [f. as prec. + -ist; cf. F. 
indifferentiste (Littre).] One who professes or 
practises indifference, neutrality, or unconcern. 
Also atirib. a. In religious matters. 

18^ Southey Espriella's Lett. H. 36 Into this party all 
the indifferentists from other sects .. naturally fall. X813 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXVI. 232 It was after 
the- expulsion of the Moriscoes that the Spaniards be- 
came indifferentists. 1853 Cosybeare Ch. Parties 

(1855) 155 Arnold was no indifferentist and his followers 
have been no Epicureans. 1869 Rossetti Mem. Shelley 
p. xxxiii, ^ He ’. . as so many other people are, a reli- 
gious indifferentist who acquiesced in what he found estab- 
lished. 1884 Atheuaewn 23 Feb. 244/1 Those Japanese who 
pretend to any education are almost universally indiffer- 
entist agnostics, 
b. In politics. 

1817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catech. Introd. 169 Conuption- 
eaters. and corruption-hunters, and blind custom led men, 
and indifferentists. 1879 M. Pattison Milton 121 These 
political phases syere not the acquiescence of a placeman, 
or indifferentist, in mutations for which he does not care. 
XB90 (j. Gissinc Emancipated I. 75 Madeline was an In- 
dinerentist in politics and on social questions, 

C. generally. 

x866 Alger Solti. Hat. <5- Man iv. 342 It is obvious that 
he was never a misanthrope or an indifferentist, but pain- 
fully concerned about his fellow-men. 

IndifTereutly (indi’ferentli), adv, [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -LY 2 ; but in earliest use directly based 
on L. indifferetiter or F. itidiffiremtmnt^ In an 
indifferent manner ; with indifference. 

1 . Without difference ■ or distinction ; equally, 
alike, indiscriminately. 

r- t374‘CirAUcER Boeth, v. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. MS.) So f>at 
he witc egaly, as who seyih indifferently, bat thinges mowen 
ben doon or elles nat ydoon. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 30 Ilk prest 


of Crist was callid Indifferently prest and bischop. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. sz What lette shoulae 
there be, why God shoulde not indiffercntlj^ coumpte all for 
Jiis chyldren ? x6oo Holland Livy li. xxxiii. 66 The same 
yeare died Menenius Agrippa,a man. .beloved indifferently 
[L, pariter] of the Senatours and the Commons. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 57 F 2 All Mankind are indifferently 
liable to adverse Strokes of Fortune. 1756 Burke Subl. 

B. 11. ii, They frequently use the same word, to signify in- 
differently the modes of astonishment or admiration and 
those of terrour. x88o Gkikic Phvs. Geog. iv. 265 At first 
we might expect to meet with lakes indifferently on any 
part of the earth’.s surface. 

f b. In a position equally convenient as to dis- 
tance for all parties. Ohs. 

x6ss Fuller Ck. Hist. v. ii. § 44, 187 A Court is called 
in the Prioity of Dunstable in Bedford-shire, as a favourable 
place, indifferently distanced. 
t 2 . Without bias or prejudice ; impartially. Obs: 
1430-40 Lydg. Bockas'*!. xxx. (1554) 141 Indifferently his 
domes demeaning Such one is able to be cleped a kyng. 
xS3t-2 Act 23 Hen. K///, c. 5 § j You .. shall trcwly and 
indifferently execute the auctoritie to you gcuen. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk.^ Com. Prayer^ Commun.^ That they maye 
truely and indifferently minister iustice. 16x7 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary (1886) I. 165 So many marcs as shalbe vallued at 
by two men indifferently to be chose by us bothe. 1737 
Wesley li^ks, (1872) 1 . 53, I .. was determined to behave 
indifferently to all, rich or poor, friends or enemies. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. .\ix. § 6 (1862) 531 Twelve men 
indifferently chosen, and of a station near his own. 

3 . With indifference or unconcern ; calmly, un- 
concernedly ; carelessly. 

1573-80 Baket I 128 But H he shah yndemtand . , 
that you take the matter indifferently or quietly [L. xguo 
aniino\. x^x Shaks. yul. C. 1. ii. 87 Set Honor in one eye, 
and Death i’th other, And I will looke on both indifferently. 
1663 Pepys Diary 10 Jan., I answered him [PennJ so indif- 
ferently that I think he and 1 shall be at a distance. 1747 
Genii, Mag. Apr., But Lovat’s fate indifferently we view, 
True to po king, to no religion true. xE^8 C. Bronte y. 

xvii, have not considered the subject’, said berin. 
differently, looking straight before him. 
t 4 . Without determination either way; neutrally. 
■ 1607 Shaks. Cor. tt. li. 19 If he did not care whether he 
had their loue, or no, hee waued indifferently, *twixt doing 
them neyther good, nor harme. aiji6 Blackall Jf^ks. 
(1723) I. 53 ^Vhether they be our Friends or our Enemies, 
dr indifferently affected totvards us. 

6. To some extent, in some degree (as inter- 
mediate between veiyoxvay mucky and not at alt) ; 
moderately, tolerably, fairly; esp. indifferently welly 
pretty well. (Cf. Indifferent adv.) Now rare. 

cx^o tr. Pol. l^erg.' Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 28 That 
everie man, but indifferentlie skilfull maye perceave the 
Crafte. 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 19 A certayne rownd 
and long Processe, indifferently thlcke. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, 
It. i, 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indifferently well. 
1772-^ Cook Foy. (1790) IV. 1227 churches are not 
mamincent without; but within are decent, and indiffer- 
ently ornamented, 1855 Prescott Philip If I. 1. il 13 
French he. could speak indifferently well. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. v. i. II, 57 For reasons indifferently ^ood. 

b. Not very well; poorly, badly (usually pre-. 
ceded by very or but). . , ; 

1676 tr. Guitlatierc* s Voy. Athens 120 The Wine they 
provided was indifferently good, but their water was excel- 
lent. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykes Voy, E. Ind. 159 He thought 
I understood my business but very indifferently, since I kept 
him- so long under my hands. 1706-7 Fakquhar Beaux 
Strat, r. Wks, (Rtldg.) 644/1 We are an inland Town, and 
indifferently provided with Fish, 1855 Prescott Philip //, 
I. vii. (1857) X 14 Montmorency .. now took the command, 
for which his rash and impetuous temper but indifferently 
qualified him, x868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 339, 1 rest 
very indifferently at night. 

Indi'fferentness. [L- as prec. + ness.] The 
quality of being indifferent ; indifference. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Indifferentnessy the having little 01; 
no Concern or Affection for; also middle Nature or Quality 
neither best nor worst. 

-j- Indi-ffering, <r. Obs. rare—^. ^Indifferent. 
a 1694 Life iifatt. Robinson (cd. Mayor) 57 As lo Church 
ceremonies he was iadifTering. 

IndifSnite, -ynite, obs. ff. Indefinite. 
Inciiffu-sible, a. [In- 3 .] Not diffusible. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Xndifulvin (indifo-lvin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 
X ,. fulV’US ydilcswy Fdlvods + -in.] A brittle, fri- 
able, reddish-yellow resin (C22H2oN30s) obtained 
(in two forms) by treating indican with dilute 
acids. 

' 2865-72 in Watts Did. Chem. III. 248. 

-Indifascin (-fo-sin). Chem. [f. Indi- + L. 
fusc-us dark, Foscous + -in.] A brown powder 
(C24H2QNa09) obtained from indican and indicanin. 
2859 fsee Indican}. 1865-72 in Watts Diet. Chem. HI, 249. 

• So Indiftvscone (C23H29N2O5) [see -one], 
Indigen, var. of Indigene, 

II Indi'^ena. PI, indigence. [L. indigena 
native, f.. indn- in, within -f -gena from gen-y stem 
gigtt'h’t to produce, beget.] A native, abori- 
ginal ; = Indigene /A 

X59X G. Fletcher Russe Commva. (Hakl. Soc.) 98 As 
though they were indigenae, or people bredde upon that 
very soyle. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xxx\di. 35 Spreading 
himself as an indigena flourishing. 2799 W. G. ^Browne 
Trav. Affica etc. xxL 320 The ordinary maxims of indigene 
are rarejy to be entirely disregarded. 

. Xndigenal (indi'dginM), a . and sh. [f. L. x;:- 
+ -AL.] adj . = Indigenous. 


1725 H. Bourne \x\Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1825) 390 It appears 
to me to be an indigenal Custom of our own. 1802 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 The indigenal British cattle are still extant. 
1847 Medwin Shelley Ii. 240 Bright auburn hair and eyes, 
that seem indigenal to, or hereditary in, the fair Venetians. 

• B. jA A native ; =IndigenejA 
2720 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 35, I have^ not inserted 
any Plant.. but such as are indigenaU in Britain, 

+ Indi'genary, a. Obs. [f. L. indigen-a native 
■+-ARY.] Native; = Indigenous. 

x6sx Biggs New Disp. T 288 The indigenary ferment in 
the stomack, 1653 Ubquhart Rabelais^ 11. vi, The primeval 
origin of mynves and ataves was indigenary of tne Lem- 
ovick regions [F. indigene des regions Lemoviegues). 

■ t Xndi-genate, W'. Obs. [a. F. ad. 

L. type *indigeuatus , f. indigena native : see -ate t 

I. ] The position or status of a native. 

2762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. IV. 238 It was formerly 
customary that the person who was^ desirous^ of obtaining 
the right of indigenate, or a share in the privileges, must 
previously pay a certain sum of matriculation or enrollment. 
2796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 27 The law of indigenate, 
which excludes foreigners, not naturalized, from holding 
any employment of trust or profit. 

t Indi*genate, a. Obs. rare. [app. f. L. indi- 
gen-a + -ATE 2 .] Of native origin. 

2775 Planta in Phil. Trans. LXVI, 139 The domains 
granted out by them to different indigenate families. 

. Indigence (i*ndid,^ens). Also 5-6 indygence, 
6 indigens, (7 indygens), [a. indigence (13th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. indigentiay f. indigent-cin In- 
digent ; see -ence.] 

* 1 * 1 . The fact or condition of wanting or needing 
(a thing) ; want or need of something requisite ; 
lack, deficiency; need, requirement. 

ciyi^ Sc. Leg. SaintSy Egipdane 319 Grant syne to myn 
Indigens proteccione & defens ! 2387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love IH. viii, JBy indigence of goodes . . by right shulde he ben 
punisshed. ?24.. Chester PI. (Shak.s. Soc.) II. 223 And 
beestys alle shal .. Nouthir cte nor drynke for noon indi- 
gence. ^ 2523 Douglas LEueis Pro!. 72 Therto perfyle, but 
ony indigence. <1 1628 Preston Wrxy Coz'/. (1634)25 Mutual 
indigence knits men together, when they have need one of 
another. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles ni. 265 Working.. by 
a particular concurse suitable lo the indigence of the mater 
it workes on. 2775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 
316 Every subordinate being . . is . , .subject to wants, (indi- 
gence and imperfection being essential to its constitution). 

2. sfec. Want of the means of subsistence; strait- 
ened circumstances ; poverty, penury, destitution.^ 
C2386 Chaucer Man tf Law's T. 6 Thou most for Indi- 
gence Or stele, or begge, or borwe thy dispence. 24^4 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 217 Avaunsyd persownys holde residence 
Among ther paryssbens, make a d«ariysoun Of ther tresours 
.to folk in indigence. 2555 Abp, Parker Ps. xxxiv. 86 God 
seeth the just in providence. .He them relieveth in indigens. 
1603 Holland ;2ii This other heere..doth 
not abandon povertle. nor raseth out’ the hereditary indi- 
gence of his father and house. 1722 Steele Sject. bfo. 276 
F 2 To tell a rich Man of the Indigence of a Kinsman of his. 
2791 Burke App. fVhigs Wks. 1842 I. 495 As they had 
before been reduced from affluence to indigence. 1884 

J. Rae Contemp. Socialism 424 To have no shoes is a mark 
of extreme indigence to-day. 

b. fersoniffed. 

0x420 Lydg. Story Thebes x. in Chaucer's IFks. (1561) 
360/2 Treason, Pouert, Indigence and Nede And cruell 
death, in his rent wede. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IF. xviii, This 
place, the usual retreat of indigence and frugality. 2858-65 
Carlyle Fredk. Ct. xi. i. IV, 7 Under this King Indigence 
itself may still have something of a human aspect. 

. *i* 3 . An instance of want; a want, a need. Obs. 

c 2426 Hoccleve^ Min, Poems (1892) 62 Let your hy 
worlbynesse Cure indigences softne & abate ! 2491 Ca.xton 
Vitas Patr.fW. de W. 1495) i. xliii. 72 b/i She endured not 
oonly grete indigences ; But also many rebukes and shames. 
2664-94 South Twelve ^erm, II. 114 We. .lay before them 
our Wants and Indigences, and the misery of our Condition. 

t Indigency (imdidgensi). Ohs. [ad. L. 
digentia : see prec. and -enct.] Tbe quality or 
condition of being indigent. 

1 . Want, deficiency; need;- =Indigfnce i. 

<2x6x9 Fotherbv Atkeom. i. v. g 4 (1622) 38 The cbiefest 
tye, and bond of all humane society, is neither reason, nor 
speech, nor indigency; but religion and piety. C2624 Lush- 
iNCTON Recant. Serm. inPhenix (1708) ll. 492’Manceaseth 
to be Man, if we conceive him All-sufficient ; God only is 
so . . Man’s Being and his Good is Indigency and Want. 
2724 Fortescue-Aland Pref. to Fortescue's Abs. 4- Lim. 
Mon. 22 In the Infancy of the State and Indigency of Laws. 

' 2 . Spec. Want of the means of subsistence; -In- 
digence 2. 

. 2632 Weever Auc. Fun. Mou. 255 Great want and indi- 
gencie. 2684 T. Burnet 77 /. Earth 11. 183 Where there is 
indigency, there is sollicitude, and distraction, and uneasi- 
ness, and fear. 2692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 38 That the 
common heathens had such mean apprehensions about the 
indigency of their gods, it appears plainly. .from Aristo- 
phanes’s Plutus, and the Dialogues of Lucian. 

3 . with pi. A want, a need ; »= Indigence 3. 

1651 J. Rocket Chr. SuhJ. vii. (1658) 90 Ready lo supply 
their indigencies, to pardon their infirmities. 2723 Derham 
Phys.‘Tkcol. X. 459 All which various Methods being so 
nicely accommodated to the Indigencies of tho.^e helpless 
Vegetables. 2722 R. Keith tr. d Kempis' Fall. Lillies 52 
Who is there that is found like to the 'poor (Jesus)’ as to 
all his Indigencies? Verily none. 

.Indigene (i*ndid3rn), a. and sb. ^ Also 7 •gin(e, 
7-9 'gen. [a. F. indegene (J?abeJais, lOth c.), ad. 

L. indigena native, lit. ‘ in-born ’ person, f. hidt^ 
ijndu-) ancient deriv. form of in prep. +gen- stem 
of gigntrcy in passive ‘ to be born *.] 



IKDIGEWITAIi. 

t A. Native; s= 1 kdigenous. Obs. 

X598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 491 They were Indigene, or people 
bred x'pon that very soj^le. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1720; 7 
All sorts of Mould, foreign or indigen. 1697 — Numism. 
ix. 312 The Native, and truly Indigin are generally well 
shap’d. 

B. sb. A native. 

1664 Evelyn Sylvayixxs. 62 The Alaternus .. thrives with 
us in England, ^ if it were an Indigene and Natural. 1679 
Ibid. (ed. 3) xvi. 68 The Birch .. tis] doubtless a proper 
Indigene of England, 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
f. i. 14 The Goths were indigenes of Scandia. 1817 Coleridge 
Own Tiitus (1850) HI. 052 One of the true indigens of this 
planet. 1859 Darwin Ori^^. Spec. iv. (1873) 89 Ihey differ, 
moreover, to a large extent, from the indigenes. 1876 H. 
Spencer Princ, Social. 11877) I. 46 The Hill-tribes of India, 
which are remnants of indigenes planted by the flood of 
Aryans. 

t Indige'nital, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. indi- (see 
prec.) + genit-us born + -al : after L. indigena, 
■genus.'] Of indigenous character. 

1656 Blount Glosso^r.y Indigcnitaly born in the same 
Town or Country; natural. 1674 Jeake Arith. (i6g6) 89 
Greek Measures of capacity may be considered, as Indi- 
genital. .Or, 2. Exotick. 

Indige'nity. rare. \i.'L.indigen-uss. 6 ]. (see 
next) + -ITV.] The quality of being indigenous ; in- 
digenousness. 

,189s Naturalist No. ’241. 241 Many new species, but 
mostly of doubtful indigenity, have their line for the first 
time. 

ludig'enO'as (indi'dgr‘nas), a. [f. late L. rWr- 
gen-tis born in a country, native (f. indigen-a a 
native : see Indigene) + -oua.] 

1 . Born or produced naturally in a land or region ; 
native or belonging naturally to (the soil, region, 
etc.). (Used primarily of aboriginal inhabitants or 
natural products.) 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep . vr. x. 323 Although. .there 
bee..swarmes of Negroes serving under the Spaniard, yet 
were they all transported from Africa, .and are not indige- 
nous or proper natives of America. r^fyjPhil. TVafu. XIX. 
497 This Creature was formerly Common with us in Ireland ; 
and an Indigenous Animal . . universally met with in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 1791 Nesvte Tour Eng. 4 * Scot, x88 
In different Highland glens . . where the indigenous sheep 
are supposed to remain unmIxed. X7M S. Williams Ver‘ 
vioni 70 A plant indigenous only to China and Tariary. 
1837 Whewell //isi. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 212 They had . . 
been passionately fond of their indigenous poetry, 

F. Hall in Examiner xz Apr. 228/3 Compositions which 
studiously reject all words that are not either Sanskrittc or 
indigenous. z88t Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. 
§ J18 Hardly any indigenous Syriac theology olderthanthe 
fourth century has been preserved. ^ x83s Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines Introd. s The indigenous flora and fauna 
of Kukuanaland. 

b. transf. and_;ff. Inborn, innate, native. 

^ a 1864 I. Taylor (Webster), Joy and hope are emotions 
indigenous to the human mind. *883 Martineau TyJ^es 
El/i. Tk. 11. 68 The more we appreciate \\)xsx obligaTion 
means, the more shall we rest in the psychologically indi- 
genous character of its conditions. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or intended for the natives; 
‘native’, vernacular. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 579 Most of the Mis- 
sionary establishments attempted the formation of an Eng- 
lish school in connexion with their indigenous schools. 

Hence Indi'ffenously adv., in an indigenous 
manner, as a native growth. IntUgenousness, 
the quality of being indigenous or native. 

i£^6 Grote Greece 11. iv._ II. 403 The Achasans. .belonging 
indigenously to the peninsula. 1831 G. Blyth Remin. 
Miss. Life iv. 183 The cotton plant grows indigenously. 
1894 Forum (U. S.) Mar. 19 Progress is slow, population in- 
creasing but slightly, and that indigenously. Mod. The 
plant is recorded from various localities in Scotland, but its 
indigenousness in the north is doubted. 

Xndigent (i’ndid^ent), a. Also 5 indy- 
g6iit(e, 6 indigonte. fa. F. indigent^ ad. L. tn~ 
dightl'cniy pres. pple. of indige-re to lack, want, f. 
indii- (In- ^ -f egC'fe to want.] 

1 . Lacking in what is requisite ; falling short' of 
the proper measure or standard ; wanting, deficient. 
arch. (In quot. 1596, said of the thing wanted.) 

14*6 Lydg. De Guii. Pilgr. 6388 He ys so feble & indy- 
gent . . That he knoweth her-off r\’ht nouht. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. I. xxii, Whan they be done with suche moderation that 
nothing in the doinge may be sene superfluous or indigent 
..they be maturely doone. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 40 Quhat ane way abundes with ws, another 
way inl^es with vs, and Is indigent. 1678 Cudworth 
'Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 34. 537 The Divided Parts of the World, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things. 
1742 Gray Odes, Spring ii, How low, how little are the 
Proud, How indigent the Great I 1841 Emerson Addr.i 
Meth. Nature Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 222 Great men do not content 
us, .There is somewhat indigent and tedious about them. 

. b. Destitute of, void of. 

■ 1490 Caxton Eneydos 12 The saj'd troiahs mj’serahle 
semed..indygent of force. zS^S Stewart Cron, Scot. II.' 
630 Indigent Off roeit and cinnk, quhilk wes thair Jyvis 
fude. i6i6 Bacon Sylva § 840 Such Bodies, as..haue the 
Tangible Parts Indigent of Moisture. 1663 Cowley Ess., 
Greatness (1684) 124 They abound with Slaves, but are 
indigent of Mohy. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 115 Such 
things as are indigent of matter., degenerate from the per- 
fection of their essence. iSosWordSw. Prelude n\. Nor 
indigent of songs warbled from crowds In undef-coverts. 

+ c. In need of \ requiring the aid of. Obs. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. .Pocsie 1. xii. (Arb.)_ 44 Miscon- 
ceauing his diiitne nature.. Namely to make him ambitious 
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indigestion; 


of honour . .and indigent of mans worships. x66o Willsford 
Scales Comm. Ded. Aijb, Indigent of Protectors for a 
Convoy. 1702 Steele Funeral 11. {1734) 44 How do I see 
that our Se.Y is naturally indigent of Protection ? 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. 81 Oh Albion. .indigent Of nothing from 
without. 

2 . spec. Lacking the necessaries of life; in needy 
circumstances; characterized by poverty; poor, 
needy. Of persons, their condition, etc. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5695 An usurer. .Shal never for richesse 
riche bee, But evermore pore and indigent, a 14*0 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1059 Yfalle in indigent povert. Z4S3 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 431/2 To al Indygenic he openyd- the bosom of 
myserycorde. xsjs Suppress. Mona.st. (Camden) 104 Re- 
fresshing of poore indigent persons. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
I. i. 16 Indigent faint Soules, past corporall toyle. *671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. 1. iSThe Miners. .being but people of 
the most indigent sort. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 177 ? 4 
That which ^oes under the general Name of Charity. . con- 
sists in relieving the indigent. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint. (1786) III, 240 A man of indigent circum- 
stances, 1766 Entick London IV. 379 An almonry or 
alms-house for the reception of indigent children. 1844 
Tiurlwall Greece VIII. 391 The indigent who could only 
expect relief through, -changes In the distribution of pro- 
perty. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 385 Each town 
and parish was held responsible for the relief of its indigent 
and oisabled poor. 

.fig. 1662 Cowley Ess., Solitude (1684) 92 The solitary 
Life will grow indigent, and be ready to starz’c without 
them [books], a 1711 Ken Dtv. Love Wks. (1838) 304 The 
utmost ardours of a penitential and indigent love. 

fB. sb. An indigent person; one poor and 
needy. Ohs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks, 1888 I. 115 
Kirk landis, anis dedicat to.. feble and walk indigentis. 
1739 Cibber APol. viii, (1756) 1. 214 The author of it was 
a desperate indigent that did it for bread. 1747 Hervey 
Medit., Winter Piece (1813) 369 The bitter winds plead for 
the poor indIgems. 

Hence I'ndlfifently adv., in an indigent or desti- 
tute manner (Webster, 1856) ; I’ndiffentness, in- 
digency (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t Indi*g*erable, *2. Obs.rare^^. [a. obs. F, 
indigirabU (a 1516 in Godef.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
digdr-er to Digest : see -able.] « Indigestible. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke ’jh. You must 
take especiall heede..ofaU manner oftarte and indigerable 
viandes. 

tXudige’St) ct* Obs. Also 5-6 Sc. -de*. 
[ad. L. indigest-us unarranged, confused, not 
digested, f, in- (Ik- 3 ) -j- dJgesf-us, pa. pple. of 
dtger^re to Digest. Cf. F. indigeste (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Undigested ; crude, immature ; 
shapeless, confused ; unarranged. 

(Often with reference to Ovid’s Quern dixere chaos, ntdis 
indigesiaque moles. Met, i. 7.) 

*3^ Trev’isa Bartlu De P. R, xvir. lx.viv. {Addit. MS. 
27944) If. 228/1 Fruyt is first grenc and indlgest . . but he vtter 
hete comibrteh J)e Inner bete, and makih oigestioun in the 
soure humour, and dissolucth it. 1538 Starkey England 11. 
i. 154 Correctyon of corrupt and indygest bumorys ys the 
chefe poynt. a 2573 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 1 33 Then 
the personis fornamed beard weaping and, as it w-ar ane 
indigest sound, as it war of prayeris, in the which he con- 
tinewed neyre ane hour. 16x2 W. Browne Bni. Past. 1. ii. 
(R.), Me thinkes a troubled thought is thus exprest. To be 
a chaos rude and indigest 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

1. 257 The somewhat rude and indigesl mass of bis materials. 
r8o6 Ibid. IV. 884 The lump of indigest materials indus- 
triously provided by a man of letters for the purpose of 
drawing up a book. 

h. Jig. Of persons: Immature; of crude or 
hasty character. 

1433 Jas. I Kingis Q. xiv. Though [selyj south of nature 
Indegest, Vnrypit frujTC with windis variable. 15x3 Douglas 
^neis XI. vii, 104 A man nocht indegest, bot wys and cald. 

. B. jA A shapeless mass. 

*595 Skaks. John v, vii. 26 You are borne To set a forme 
vpon that indigest. Which he hath left so shapelesse and so 
rude. 

Indige*st, v. {trivial.) [L.Ik-S 4- Digest v. 
after Indigestion.] trans. To fail to digest, 

-18x4 Byron Let. to Moore 9 Apr., Which 1 swallowed for 
supper, and j«digested for I don’t know how long. x88* 
Three in Nonvay p. xii, One of those people who never in- 
digest anything, but always look, and alw’aj’s are, in perfect 
health and spirits. ' 

b. intr. To fail to be digested. i 

X863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. ix. 299 He breakfasted | 
very heartily of Minced Veal, which he hoped would not 
indigest. • • . • ' 

Indigested (iodidje’st^), a. [f. Indigest a, I 
+ -ED^t or f. In- 3 4 Digested ppl. a.} Not di- 
gested; undigested. 

1 . Not ordered or arranged ; ivithout form or ar- 
rangement of parts ; shapeless, unformed, chaotic. 

(Often in expressions echoing Ovid’s description of chaos : 
see Indigest* a.) . j 

• *593 Shaks. 2 Hem VI, v. 1. T57 Hence heape of wrath, 
foule indigested lumpe. As crooked in thy mann^ as thy 
shape. 16^13 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 7 A rude and in- 
digested C^haoS, or confusion of matters.^ Z^7 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Man. iv. it. 295 The remaining indigested parts of 
Nature, x^* Bztnuy Boyle Lect. vxii, 289 A rude and in- 
digested lump of Atoms, A X794 Gibbon Afrrc. Wks. liSt4) 

I. 42-3 The only principle that darted a ray of light into 
the indigested chaps. 1884 Church Bacon viii. 793 Half 
his time was spent in collecting hnge masses of indigested 
facts. • . ‘ fig. I’jo^ Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. 1x736) IV. 
X75 Boys of the same Age appear crude, indigested, devoted 
only to Rudeness ahd Play. - 


b. Not ordered in the mind ; not thought out ; 
ill-considered. 

, *5^7 Abp. Sandys Sertn. (Parker Soc.) 448 Rude and 
indigested platforms, .tending not to the reformation, but to 
the destruction of the church of England. 1667 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) HI. 159, 1 send j’ou notwithstanding these in- 
digested thoughts, and that attempt upon Cicero, which you 
enjoined me. X719 De Foe Crusoe i. i, The wild and indi- 
gested Notion.of raising my Fortune. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) II. xUv. 328 Forgive these indigested self- 
reasonings. 1867 Swinburne Ess. <5- Stud. (1875) *77 This 
is not a fair or clear judgment : it is indigested and violent 
and deformed in expression. 

. 2 . That has v\ot undergone digestion in the 
stomach. 

-1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 186 Causing the meat to 
passe from the stomacke indigested. . sjoz Aristotle's Sec. 
Seer. 58 The Stomach cannot digest the Food, but it remains 
an indigested Nutriment. sZzz-uGoodsStudy Med.K^i.,4\ 
1. 126 Morsels of indigested fruit. 

fig . z868 Geo. Eliot A"/. Gipsy iir. 257 Repentance is the 
weight Of indigested meals ta’en yesterday. 

tb. Suffering from indigestion. Obs. 

1663 F* Henry Diary (1882) 141 Pre.ncht in the aftern. 
Indigested. 

't* y. Not purified or rectified by heat ; crude, raw. 

• 1624 IVoTTON Archii. in Reliq. (1672) 7 That it [the air] be 
not indigested for want of Sun. 
t 4 . ‘Not brought to suppuration’ (J.). Ohs. 
Wiseman Surgery (J.), His wound was indigested 
and inflamed. 

Hence Indig-e*stedness, undigested condition. 
1682 Burnet Life Halt (R.), They looked on the Common 
Law as a study that could not be formed into a rational 
science, by reason of the indigestedness of it. 

Indigestibility (indipdaestibi llti). [{. next 
+ -ITY. Cf. F. indigestibiUli.] The quality of 
being indigestible. 

1847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis, I. 35 Experiments on the 
comparative digestibility or indigestibility of various articles 
of diet. 1854 Badham Halieut. 206 Fish of hard fibre, whales, 
dolphins, seals, and large old thunny, which last . . come very 
near to them in indigestibility. 

Indigestible (indi,d2e-stib’I),xr. {sb.) [ad. L. 
utdigestibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + digestibilis Diges- 
tible.] Incapable of being digested, or difficult to 
digest ; not easily assimilated as food. 

1528 Pavnel Saleme's Regim. G h, Wheate sodde is heuy 
meate and indigestable. 1646 SirT. Browne Ep. in. 
xxii. 165 To reduce that indigestible substance into such a 
forme as may. . enter the cavities, and lesse accessible part&of 
the body, without corrosion. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. Ill Among the ancients the goose was abstained from 
as totally indigestible. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(18x4) 306 Woody fibre appears to he an indigestible sub- 
stance. i&^Amer.Ann. Deaf Feh. 73 If you give him his 
[mental] food in an indigestible and unpalatable form, you 
take away all his interest in his work. 
fig. and transf. 2603 Florid Montaigne t. Ivi. (1632) 173 
They present us with the state of an indigestible agonie. 
36215 Porchas Pilgrims IV. x8o8 Out of the indigestable 
malice that he had conceiued against Biencourt. 3873 Miss 
Braddon L. Davoren I. Prol. 6 It’s rather a pity that one's 
friends are reported to be indigestible. 1898 Ln. Curzon in 
Daily News 8 Nov. 6/4 He had utilised his lime at home 
by placing a number of solid and thoroughly indigestible 
volumes upon the library shelves. 

B. as sb. An indigestible substance. 

3843 Brande C/iern. 1410 Hair, feathers, the shells of 
insects, .belong to the class of absolute mdigestibles. 


'Hence Indige’stiBlencss, the quality of being 
indigestible; also inability to digest {Obs.). 

1626 Donne Sertn. iv. 38 Our stomachs are dead in an 
indigestiblenesse, our feetc dead in a lamenessc [etc.]. 1727 
Bailey voI. II, Indigestibleness, uncapablentss of being 
digested. Mod. Things to be avoided on account of their 
indigestibleness. 

Indigestion (indi,d5e-sty3n). Also 7 indis- 
gestion. [a. F. indigestion (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Dann.), ad. late L. indfgestidji-eni, f. in- (In- 3 } 4 
digestion-eni Digestion.] 

1 . Want of digestion ; incapacity of or difficulty 
in digesting food. 

3450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 30 They fele some tyme a 
maner of payne in the stomacke or in the hed, for lacke 
of sleape or indygestyon. 1495 Trez'isa's Barth. De P. R. 
V. xlii. (W. de W.) 159 By simrsyte of vse of mete and ia- 
dygestion a gloten desyreth indygesle superfluyte of mete. 
3603 Holland Pliny IL Explan. Words, Indigestion, 
want of concoction and digestion, by which means many 
crudities and raw humors are ingendered. x6xx Cotcr., 
Indigestioti, indisgestion, want of disgestion. 
Clarendon Leviath. (1676) 2 Which manner of diet 
for the indisgestion Mr. Hobbes himself doth much dis- 
like. C3750 Shenstone Ruined Abbey 82 Wks. 1764 1 - 3*0 
The trivial pain Of transient indigestion. 2858-65 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. xr. viii. (2872) IV. 97 *Hxs. Imperial 
Majesty felt slightly indisposed' — indigestion of mushrewms 
or-whaiever it was. 1880 Beale Slight AHm. 84 Indiges- 
tion is learnedly spoken of as dj'spepria. 18^ Al/cuti s 
Syst. Med. J. 402 Indigestion of amylaceous food leads to 
the same [acid dyspepsia]. , , « , t ^ 'rt. 

■ fig, 3824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. sot Ine un- 
certainty of our future plans, gjves me a sort of indigestion 
of mind which quite disturbs its tranquillity. i.8^x Spectator 
5 Sept., We have eaten so much temto^' m the decade, 
that if we do not take care, we shall have indigestion. 

OutiHz (U. S.) XXIV. \ 8 yix I wonder the mixture didn t 

give him moral indigestion. , j- 

b. -with pi. A case or attack of indigestion. * 
1702 J P^cELL Cliolick (xp 4 ) **7 The. Cure of* the 
Cholick occasion’d by Crudities and Indigesnonv of.an 
Acid Nature. 3798 Maltkus Po/ul. 22 The dis- 
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orders arising from indigestions. 1845 James A, Neil ii, 
You will give me an indigestion. 

2 . Undigested condition ; the state of not being 
reduced to order or brought to maturity; disorder, 
imperfection. Also, an instance of this condition. 

1636 Bp. Hall Occas. Medii. § 38 (1851) 45 In this man’s 
country .. our whiteness would pass . . for an unpleasing 
indigestion of form. 1870 Ijow't.i.i. Study M^ind. 5 Leading 
him to dwell rather upon the indigestions of the elements 
than his own, 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

i88t Illusir. Lotid, AVrt'f 25 May 485/r Eschewing all 
indigestion*creating.. delicacies. 1897 Gas. 2 pec. 

3/2 \\Tiat with the skate and the c>’cle, liver pills and indi- 
gestion syrups should soon vanish from the land. 

Indigestive (indiidxe'stiv), a. [f. In- 3 + Di- 
gestive; cf. obs. F. iW/|fZj/^(Godef.).] 

L Characterized by or suffering from indigestion ; 
tending to indigestion ; dyspeptic. 

1632 Sherwood, Indigestiue, indicate. 1658 R. Franck 
North. Mem. (1694) 208 To shave off the foreign Ferment 
from your crude and Indigestive Ventricle. _i86r Dickens 
Gt. Expect. XXV, She was a cou.sin, an indigestive single 
woman. 1870 — E. Drood x, Disturbed from an indiges- 
tive after-dinner sleep. 

+ 2 . Not ready to * digest *or brook offences. Ohs. 
(Cf. Digest v. 6.) 

1670 Cotton Espernon ni. xi. ^60 To which indigestive 
humour of his, his Animosity.. being every day exasperated 
more and more by new Provocations; he, in the end, was 
no longer able so to conquer his passion, 
ttndigete. Obs.rare. [ad. L. 

A deified hero regarded as a patron deity of his 
country. 

*549 Compi. Scot. To Rdr. 8 Amasis the sycond, quhilk 
vas the last kyng ande indegete of the egiptiens. 
Indigetes var goddis of egipt quhilkis hed beene verteouse 
princes quhen thai b’uit. 

Indight, obs. var. of Indict and Indite. 
tindimt, V, Ohs. rare. [ad. L. indigitdre, 
-etdre to Indigitate.] = Indigitate v. 2. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 101 Be sure they were 
reserued for your o\>’ne fingring . . indigiting holy priests. 

f Indigitament. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
di^itdmeniutn, in pi. indigitdmenia books con- 
taining the names of the gods and prescribing their 
ritual, f. indisitd-re to Indigitate: see -3fENT.] 
An appellation or title by which a deity was (in 
local or special connexion) known and invoked : 
see also quot. 1675. 

1658 W. ^urton liin, Antonin. 56 The indigitaments 
of old Deities were often inscribed to Rivers ; as Belisama, 
a name of Minerva, to the River Rible . . as the names of 
Saints are usually to divers places abroad at this day. 
Burthogge Causa Dei 253 Reuchlin..afiinneth that. .their 
Imprecations, Vows, or Lessings were called Indigitaments. 
Indigitate (indi'd^it^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. indigitdre^-etdre to call upon, invoke (a deity), 
to utter, proclaim, declare ; of obscure origin, 
erroneously associated in 16th c. Latin-Eng, Dic- 
tionaries with digitus finger, and explained as ‘ to 
point out as with the finger ^ ; hence the Eng. use 
in sense 2. Sense 3 is taken directly from digitus^ 

1 1 . irans. a. To call, to indicate by an appella- 
tion or name. b. To proclaim, declare, Obs. 

^ 1623 Cockeram, Indigitate, to call ; to shew with point- 
ing the finger. 1652 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 77 
It is not at all harsh to conceive, that they [the Naiades] 
may be here indigitated by the name of the Upper Waters. 
a *670 Hacket Ceyit. Serm. (1675) 600 The Scriptures did 
indigitate he would rise again the third day. x68o H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 191 Idolatry is indigitated here by <fiap/iaxeia, 
Sorcery or Witchcraft, as that whereby it is introduced. 

1 2 . To point out with or as with the finger ; to 
show, indicate, point to, Obs. 

1623 [see 1). 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vi. si 
Juvenall and Perseus were no prophets, although their 
lines did seeme to indigitate and point at our times. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Bihl. 620 To indigitate and point out, as 
with the finger, John Baptist the first Prophet of the New 
Testament. 1706 Phillips, To Indigitate, to shew, or point 
at, as it were, with the Finger. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. III. On Pal. Angl. 5 Under the Analogj’ of Dialect tea 
or Lcgich, he indigitates the Anabaptists, Rosacrusians, 
Capuems, Nominalists, and such like gross and mean Ele- 
mentary Professors. 

3 . intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands ; to penetrate each other in this way. 

1835-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 7/2 These bundles [of fleshy 
fibres] indigitate with those of the diaphragm. 
Xndigitation (indidsit^i-jbn)! [n. of action 
from L. indigitd-re to Indigitate : see -ation.] 

+ 1 . The action of pointing out or indicating ; an 
indication, demonstration ; a declaration. Obs. 

2644 Bulwer Chirol. 163 The nalurall >'alidity of this in- 
digitation of persons. 1653 H. More Ath. 11. vii. 

(1^2) 50 Which things I conceive no obscure Indigjtation 
of Providence. 1658 Phillips, IndlHtation, a pointing at, 
or shewing with the finger. 1689 S. Willard xa Andros 
Tracis I. 189 This [taking of an oath upon the Bible] must 
of necessity be more than the bare Indigitation of the 
Person, ana nothing less than a Religious Application. 1706 
Phillips, Indigitation, an indigitating, or shewing ; a con- 
vincing Proof, or plain Demonstration. 

2 . Computing or conversing by the fingers. 

^ x8a6 Southed’ Vind, Eccl. Angl. 77 He wrote also upon 
indigitation, l»th as an art of computing by the fingers, 
and of conversing by them. 


3 . Altai. Interlocking ofthc fingers of two hands; 
hence, the mode of junction of muscle and tendon. 

2846 T. Callaway DIsloc. Fractures (1849) 33 The 
Serratus magnus, .takes its rise by nine indigitations from 
the eight superior ribs. 185* E. Wilson Vade M, 

217 To show the muscles beneath without interfering with 
its indigitations with the serratus magnus. 

Indlglncin (indigbrsin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 
Gr. sweet + -in.] A light yellow sweet 

compound or ‘sugar’, CjHjdO,;, one of the con- 
stituents of indican. 

X86S-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 250 Schunck has further 
shown that woad contains indican, . . which, . . when boiled 
with acids, splits up into indigo-bluc and indiglucin. 
Zndigtl (indoi'n), a. Now only poet. Forms ; 
5-6 indygne, 5-7 indigne, 6 (9) Sc. inding, 6- 
indign. [a. F. indigne^ ad. L. indignus unworthy, 
/. in- (In- 3 ) + digntts worthy.] 

1 . Unworthy; undeserring. Const, of or 
infi). arch. 

e 2450 Chaucer's Clerk's T. 303 (Petw.) Indigne {other 
MSS. vndigne] and vnworJ>i Am 1 to Jjat [honour] |>at 
5e me bede. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 417 b/2 A cursyd 
foole and Indygne hounde that peruertest the myght of 
god to enchauntementes. ctiBg — Sonnes of Aymon vi. 
152, I, Indygne for to speke. — Blanchardyn Ded. i 
Unto the right noble puyssaunt & excellent prjmcessc, 
.. Moder vnto henry seuenth ..I, wyllyam caxton, 
his most Indygne humble subgette and lytil seruaunt, 
presente this lytyl book. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
149s) n. 243 b/2 To haue mercy of me poore sjmnar & 
Indygne of tny grete myserycordye. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. vi, I wes in service with the King;. . 
Clerk of his Comptts, thoucht[=though] I wes inding, 1596 
Spenser A*. C* i. 30 She her selfe was ofhis grace indigne. 
x6i8 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 25 If by new offences hee 
should make himselfe indigne of former mercies. X657 W. 
Morice Coena auasi Koirit Def. xvL 263 No less is every holy 
Ordinance [polluted] by an indign Partaker. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4) List Barbarous IVords, Indign, unworthy. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 192 Worthy o' you 
to say and sing, Albeit I be to write inding. 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 132 Such scope is granted not my powers 
indign. 

2 . Unworthy of or unbefitting the person or cir- 
cumstances; unbecoming; fraught with shame or 
dishonour; disgraceful. 

*545 JoYE Exp. Dan. vi. Lvijb, It were the moste 
indygne and detestable thyrnge that good lawes shulde bee 
subjectc and under crill men. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 274 
All Indigne, and base aduerstties, make head against my 
Estimation.^ *6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i». x This 
were an indigne thing, and a great blot In his high place. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 104 note. 
When ihei sat their Ave Maries (so praiing for her, which 
is most indign and injurious). 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai 
It. 61S He freely promises; no guerdon mean, Indign, or 
scant. 1879 Trench Poems 38 He .. counts it scorn to 
draw Comiort indign from any meaner thing. 

b. Of punishment or suffering : Undeserved. 

1747 Advent. Kidnapped Orphan 142 The villains who 
have offered such Indign treatment to a u'orthy youth 1 1836 
Gladstone On an Infant viii, Fruition of the immortal 
prize, Purchased for thee .. By agony indign. 
i" 3 . Indignant, resentful. Obs. rare. 
x6S2 Gaule Magastrovt. 274 Nero, indigne in the fall and 
losse of so necessary a friend and familiar, took occasion 
against Peter. 

+ V. Obs. [a. F. ittdigner (14th c. in 

Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. iitdignd-rl to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f, indipius unworthy : 
cf. Endeign.] 

1 . traits. To treat with indignity. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 Yarbas, kynge of Gecluses, 
that I haue so ofte indygned, for to auenge hys Iniuryes, 
shalle reduce me in-to captyuite. 

2 . To be indignant at or with ; to resent. 

1652 Gaule •Magastrom. 242 Diana, indigning this in- 
solency, raised up a scorpion, that slew him. Ibid. 282 He, 
indigning to be thus dealt withall, quite deserted Chris- 
tianity. 1657 — Sapient, yusttf 106 He is indigning him 
in especial, that shall, .tax him for it. 

Indi'gnance. rare. [f. Indignant : see 
-ANCE. Ki,{.mtd..la.{ndignduiiai\ The fact or con- 
dition of being indignant ; indignation. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi, xi, 13 With great indignaunce he 
that sight forsooke. 1790 A. Wilson in Poems ff Lit. Prose 
(1876) 11. 30 Fired wi indignance I turned round, 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 269 We are not 
.scared by., all this towering indignance, this 'Ercles 
vein 

Indignancy (indi-gnansi). rare. [f. Indig- 
nant : see prec. and -ancy.] The quality or state 
of being indignant ; indignation. 

1790 G. Walker Serm, II. xx. 100 Mutual indignancy 
breaks an union which mutual esteem and kindness had 
tied. X837 J. BucHANAtt Comfort in Affiction vi.(i8sr) 102 
A generous indignancy against whatever was base. 
Zndignant (indi-gnant), a. (sb.') [ad. L, indig- 
ndnt-em, pres. pple..of indigna-rt to regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. indignus unworthy: see 
Indign a. and vi] Affected with indignation ; pro- 
voked to ^vrath by something regarded as unworthy, 
unjust, or ungrateful; moved by an emotion of 
anger mingled wth scorn or contempt ; ‘ inflamed 
at once with anger and disdain ' (J.). • Said of per- 
sons, their feelings, etc. ; also Jig. of things. 

*59 ® Spenser/^, ^.m. v.23 Fnlloffiers fury and indignant 
hate To him he turned. 1667 Milton/*. L. x. 3x1 Xerxes.. 


Europe with Asia joyn’d ; And scourg’d with many a stroak 
th’ indignant waves. « 1735 Arbuthnot & Pope (J.), The 
lustful monster fled, pursued by the valorous and indignant 
Martin. 1770 Goldsm. Dcs. Vill. 282 His seat. .Indignant 
spurns the cottage from the green. 1782 Cowper Bcadicea i, 
When the British warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman 
rods. Sought, with an indignant mlen,^ Counsel of her 
country’s gods. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, He feels indig- 
nant that Helena’s brother should dispose of him so coolly, 
x88o C. R. Markham Periiv. Bark 45 He published an 
indignant pamphlet on the subject ofhis wrongs. 

b. Const, at ; with (a person) ; f ^ (a thing). 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 435 And fljes aloft, and flounces 
round the pool, Indignant of the guile. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Italian ii. {1826) 16 Indignant at the slander which 
affected her name. 1805 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. !34, 

I was too indignant of Ins cruel neglect of Chatterton. 
1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 64 Our men are rather indig- 
nant with the Irish crowds. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) iT. 
viii. 553 The clergy, indignant at such proceedings, mur- 
mured and even threatened. 

B. sb. An indignant person, rare. 

^ x86r Sat. Rev. XII. 584/1 These three sets of people— the 
indignants themselves [etc.]. 

Indignantly (indi-gnantli), adv. [-ly 2.] 

1 1 . \Vith indignity. Obs.rare~'. 
x6o 2 WmTCiFrZr/. in StrypeZ//^ (1718) 555 [To others he 
wrot not, especially the Maior, because he took himself so] 
indignantly [used by him]. 

2 . In an indignant manner, with indignation. 
a 1783 H. Brooke Fox-Chase (R.), Indignantly they feel 
The clanking lash, and the retorted steel, 1788 Gibbon 
Decl. d- F. rxxix. (1869) II. 449 They indignantly supported 
the restraints of peace and discipline. zSzS D'Israeli 
Chas. /, I. ii. 17 The little Prince indignantly flung down 
the square cap, and trampled on It. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
402 Heanswer'd half indignantly. x88sL.CARROLL7Viw^/r<f 
Tale ii. 9 The landlady indignantly protested. 
Indication (indign^-Jan). Forms; 4-5 in- 
dignacioun, 4-6 -cion, 5 -cyoun, indygnacion, 
•cyon, (endyg-, indignacione), 5-6 indigna- 
cyon, 6- indignation, [ad. L. indigndtion'ein, 
n. of action f. indignd-rl to regard as unworthy, to 
he indignant at : see Indign v. ; or immed. a. F, 
indignation (12th c. in Hatz.“Darm.).] 

1 1 . The action of counting or treating (a person 
or thing) as unworthy of regard or notice ; disdain, 
contempt ; contemptuous behaviour or treatment. 

cx^74 (Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.), I putte me 
ayems the hates and indignaciouns of the accuser Cyprian, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 204 Jif )’ei l^nien in pride ofherte 
for nobeleie ofbIood..S: han indignacion and dispit of ohere 
pore men or wymmen. ?<x 1400 Arthur At Cnyrlyone .. 
he let make h® Rounde table . . pat no man schulde sytt 
aboue other, ne haue indignacioun of hys broper. exUo 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 76 pe sexte cornere of pride is 
indignacioun. pat is, whan bou hast dysdej n of symple 
folk, & lust non to speke to hem. 1530 Palsgr. 234/1 in- 
dygnation, disd.aynyng, indignation. 
tb. Treating with indignity. Ohs. 

*5 *^ Bradshaw* St. Werhurge i. 3474 Lest the cruell , 
gentils ,. With pollute hondes full of corrupcion Shulde 
touche her body by indignation, 1526 Pitgr. Per/. QS. de 
W. J531) 305 And some with great indignacyon offred thy 
grace aysell to drynke. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 131 The face 
[of the Colossus] is something disfigured by time, or indig- 
nation of the Moore.s, detesting images. 

2 , Anger at what is regarded as unworthy or 
wrongful ; wrath excited by a sense of wrong to 
oneself or, especially, to others, or by meanness, in- 
justice, wickedness, or misconduct; righteous or 
dignified anger ; the wrath of a superior. 

1382 Wyclin Isa. xxvi. 20 Go, my puple .. be hid a litil 
while, to the tyme that pas.se myn indignacioun. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur i. vi, There were some of the grete Jordes 
had indignacion that Arthur shold be kynge. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xxvi. 8 When his disciples saw that, they had indig- 
nacion sayinge : what neded this wast? x6oi Shaks. Tsvcl. 
N, III. iv. 269 His indignation deriues it selfe out of a very 
computent tniurie. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. r. vi. 26 Anger 
for great hurt done to another, when we conceive the same 
to be done by Injury, [is called] Indignation. 1729 Butler 
Serm.^ Resentm. Wks, 1874 II. 95 The indignation raised 
by . . injustice, and the desire of having it punished . . is by 
no means malice. 1784 Cowper Task v. 442 That man 
should thus encroach on fellow man . . Moves indignation. 
2828 D, Stewart Act. d* Mor. Wks. 1854-8 VI. 202 

When injustice offered to oMrrr awakens resentment against 
the transgressor.. the emotion we feel is more properly de- 
noted in our language by the word indignation. 1858 
Carlyle Gt. m. x. (1872) 1. 198 His indignation knew 
no bounds, 1865 Kingsley Here-ward xxi. 268 Ivo rode 
on, boiling over with righteous indignation. x866 Liddon 
Bampt. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 We cannot regard with any other 
sentiment than indignation the propagation of what is 
known to be false, 

As- , *595 Shaks. 7 ohn 11. i. 212 Ready mounted are they 
to spit forth Their Iron indignation ’gainst your wallcs. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The fresh-water not 
able further to endure the hot indignation of that now- 
beleeved Burning-Zone, fled out. 

b. Const, againslf with {fof \upoii) a person ; 
at (f against, f of) an action, etc. 

1382 WycLiF Dan. xi. 30 He schal tume ajen, and schal 
haue indignacioun a^ens the Testament of sejmtuar^e. 

Matt. XX. 24 And the ten herynge hadden indignacioun of 
the two bretheren. 1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. v. 4 b/i The 
Brytons had indygnacy’on of Alotb, and wolde not be to 
bym attendaunt. *534 Elvot Docir. Princes 16 Persons., 
that .. do envie and have indignacion at them that speake 
truly. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. Ii. 86 To suspend >*pur indigna- 
tion against my Brother. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658] 

81 Venus had turned a Cat into a beautiful woman. .who., 
contended with the Goddesse for beauty ; in indignation 
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whereof, she returned her to her first nature. i6ix Bible 
MaU ». 4 The people against whom the Lord hath indig* 
nation for euer. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 666 With show of 
Zeale and Love To Man, and indignation at his wrong. 
1843 Lvtton Last Bar. iv. vi, I read your generous indigna- 
tion with our poor Clarence. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 

I. ii. 157 So great was the indignation against Wolsey. 

f 3 . The turning of the stomach against unwel- 
come food, etc. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth.De P. R. xvii. xx.xiii. (Bodl. MS.), Car- 
domomum. .helped herfor a^ens. . wlatenes and indignacioun 
of l>e stomake. x6W Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. u 
ix. 20 The Pylorus .. being Moderator of Digestion : From 
the indication whereof he fetch« the cause of the Palsie, 
and Swimming Dizziness of the Head. 

4 . Comb.y as indignation-letter \ indignation- 
meeting, a meeting to express public indignation 
in reference to some proceeding. 

x8. . W. Irving Knickerh. (Bartlett), Those indignation 
meetings set on foot in the time of William the Testy, where 
men met together to rail at public abuses. _x8s6 Sat. Rev. 

II. 391/2 Paterfamilias, who writes indignation-letters from 
Margate to the Timts. i86t Ibid. 7 Dec. 583 When Liver- 
pool heard of the affair of the Trent, there was what the 
Yankees call an * indignation meeting 1894 Mrs. H. Ward 
Marcella I. loi His constituents held indignation meetings, 

Indi'^atory, a. rare. [f. L. indipiat-, ppl. 
stem of tndignd-ri to be indignant + -ory.] Ex- 
pressive of indignation. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 27 The question is ten- 
tatory (Will you also go away?) . . the answer is partly in. 
dignatory (Lord, to whom shall we goe?). 1834 TaiCs Mag. 
I. 367 He may inflate the indignatory muscles of his mouth, 

tindi’gned,///. a. Obs. [f. F. itidigni (L. 
indigndtus) pa. pple., with English ending -EDl 
2 : cf. Inbign V.] Excited to indignation, rendered 
indignant; offended, angry. 

14^ Caxton Eruydos xix. 70 The Soule of my fader An- 
chisis, the whlche .. apyereth byfore me .. strongely in- 
dygned, and ayenste me sore moeued. Ibid, xxvii. g6 The 
see wexed right sore inpacyent & indigned. y 1500 Melusinc 
262 Ye ne owe. to be therfore indigned ayenst vs. 1598 
Yono Diana 481 Indigned spirits, once at my request 
Powre foorth your wrath. 

v. Obs. [f. L. indign-ns un- 
worthy +- py: cf. Dignify.] To treat with in- 
dignity ; to dishonour ; to represent as unworthy. 

tS95^SpENSER Col. Clout 583 , 1 deeme it best to hold eter- 
nally Their bounteous deeds. .Then by discourse them to 
indignifie. x6xx [Tarlton] yesis (1844) ti The gallant, 
scornttig that a player should take the wall, or so much , 
indignine him. .. presently drew his rapier. ai6z6 Op. 
Andrewes 96 SerfM.j Holy Glujst (:66i) 482 The Elders of 
the Jews dignified him [the Centurion, Luke vii. 4] highly; 
but nejndignified himself as fast, a x^ Leighton Comm. 

X Pet, i. 23 Do children delight to indignify and dishonour 
their father's name? X743 E, Poston PratUr (1747) 149 The 
very Idea .. is greatly indignified, even by our aiming or 
pretending to understand it. 

Indi^ity (indi'gniti). [ad. L. indignitai-eniy 
n. of quality f. indignns unworthy, Indign ; cf. F. 
iitdignU 4 c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+ 1 . The quality or condition of being unworthy; 
unworthiness. In pl.^ Unworthy qualities ; un- 
deserving traits. Obs. 

^ Nashe Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 Let rny vnschooled 
indignities conuert themselves to your courtesie. 1589 Pirr- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie 111. iv. (Arb.lisgin steade of i/idignitie, 
yee haue vnworthinesse : and for penetrate^ we may say 
feerce. ax6x8 Sylvester Du Corona Ded., Accept 

my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 154 To suppose that God should fetch the com- 
mun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from man's 
dignitie or indignitie. 

+ 2 . The quality or condition of being unbecom- 
ing, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; want or loss of 
dignity or honour, b. Conduct involving shame or 
disgrace ; a disgraceful act. Obs. 

XS96 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 63 Fie on the pelfe for which 
good name is sold, And honour with indignitie debased, 
Jbid.w. 1.28 ‘To take defiaunceat a Ladies word' ((Juoth he) 

‘ 1 hold it no indignity’. 1603 H. Crosse VerUies Commw. 
(1878) 22 When he had endecT hts office, went againe to his 
olde labour without indignitie to his person, or derogating 
ought from his worthine.sse. 1671 Milton Samson 411 Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked Her bond-slave ; oh, indignity' I 
oh, blot To honour and religion ! xy66GqLDSM. Vie. IF. xx, 
A mind too proud to stoop to such indignities. 

3 . Unworthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage ; injury accompanied with insult. With an 
and//. ; A slight offered to a person ; an act in- 
tended to expose a person to contempt ; an insult 
or affront. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. IFiic/icr. v. vii. (1886) 83 They 
thinke it loo great an indignitie for Christ to be made 
subject to Sainans illusions. _ x6oo Hakluyt Foy. III. 4^o 
Their contempts and indignities offered to our Countrey 
and Prince. x6io Shaks. Temp. ut. ii. 42 The prore Mon- 
ster’s my subiect, and he shall not suffer indignity. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Lenu C. IFarres 177 He pretended the 
Indignities offer’d him by the States were the cause of his 
departure. 1757 Smollett Reprisal ii. v, You dare not 
treat me with indignity. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 356 
That a human body should toss, unburied, unhonoured, on 
. the waves, seemed to them the last indignity. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Da/:. Der. m. xxiti, The mere association of anything 
like * indignity ’ with herself, roused a resentful alarm. 

+ 4 . Anger excited by unworthy conduct or treat- 
ment; = Indignation 2. Obs. 

*xS96 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 36 Her noble heart with sight 
thereof was fild With deepe disdaine, and great indignity. 
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16^0 Fuller Pisgah iv. iii. 55 God (as justly he might) took 
this their affront in high indignity. 1701 Swift Contests 
Athens ff Romeylx. NVks. 1778 IL 265 That great Roman 
received the notice with the utmost indignity. i;^84 Bage 
Barham Downs I. X05 My bosom glows with indignity at 
the remembrance. 

+ Indi'gnly, aefo. Ohs. p. Isdigx o. + -ly 2.] 
In an indign manner, with indignity ; undeservedly; 
shamefully, iguominiotisly. To take indignly : to 
take as an insult, be indignant at. 

*593 Nashe ChrisPs T. (16x3) X36 His iust demerits, in- 
dignly, draw vnto^ him vniust hatred. X607 Schol. Disc, 
agst. Aniichr, j. i. 45 They take nothing more indignly, 
then to see the least indignity offered against it. x6^~xx 
Bp, Hall Epist. lu iii. Wks. (1627) 299 A place, I grant, 
miserably handled by our aduersaries, and . . indignly tome 
out of the councels. i6tz T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1. 6 
Whence we may gather, how indignely the Lord taketh it. 
i6sp Gauden Tears CIu Eng. 53 Behold how J am fain .. 
indignly, and almost desperately. 

tXudi'gnoriS, IT. Obs. rare. Also erron. in- 
dignioua. [f. L. utdign-sis unworthy + -ODS : see 
Indign a.] Unworthy ; ignominious. 

i6xt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vrii. § 36. 553 The most in- 
dignious injury, which the Pope meant to obtrude vpon him 
and his Kingdome. Ibid.., A fame more indignous wrong and 
contumely. 

Indigo (i*ndigi>), sb. (a.') Forms : a. 6-8 indico, 
iS. (6endego),6-indigo. [Occurs from i6tb c., 
in the two forms indico, indigo^ repr. two Romanic 
forms, from L. indicum (Pliny), a. Gr. ivSixiiv (Dio- 
scorides) the blue Indian dye, lit. ' the Indian (sub- 
stance)*, sb. use of neuter of Tv 5 </fds, Indicxis, 
Indian. Indico, ? from Sp., was the usual form in 
id-iythc., and continued into the i8th; endego 
occurs in R, Eden 1555 (from the It, of Ramusio 
liinerario (Venice, 1550), transl. a Portuguese list 
of prices at Calicut and Malabar), and indigo in 
the 1598 transl. of Linschoten, from Dutch, app. 
also of Indo-Portuguese origin ; but this form came 
into general use only after the middle of the 
17th c. : cf. also F. indigo, 1658 in Hatz.-Darm. 

The usual name in the Mediterranean countries, before 
the Portuguese went to India, W’as annil, anil, which came 
west, through Arabic and Persian, from ^nskrh; seeANii, 
Bnt indaco occurs In It. in 1390 : see Voc. delta Crusca, s.v.l 

1 . A substance obtained in the form of a blue 
powder from plants of the genus Indigofera, N.O. 
LeguminassR, and largely used as a blue dye. 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoslde In- 
dican, which exists not merely in the indigo-plant, but in 
w'oad and various other plants. Its essential constituent 
is indigo-blue; besides which, ho\vtvtt,commerciator cr^ide 
indigo contains indigo-red, indigo-brown, and some earthy 
glutinous matters (indigo-gluten). 

a, a 1599 Hakluyt 11.2x8 There goeth out ofChaul. , 
great quantity of Indico, Opium, Cotton, Silke. s6x6 Bul- 
LOKAR, Indico, a stone brought out of Turkic, wherewith 
dyers vse to die blew. x68o Morden Geog, Red., Mogul 
(1685) 398 In the Suburbs they make Indico. x6% Lend. 
Gaz. No. 2i86/r, 700 Chests of Indico of Guatimala. 1703 
Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 62 Workmen sometimes grind Indico 
and Sallad-oyl together. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 201 In- 
dico, or Indigo, is a dye e.xtractcd from a plant of the same 
name. 1788 New Lend. Mag. 244 A ship ., freighted with 
indico, cochineal, and rich stuffs. 

xsss Eden Decades 239 Endego to dye silke, trewe and 
good, the farazuola, Fanan. xxx. [Ramvsio Itinerario ii $50) 
348 Endego vero e buono val la farazuola, fanoes .xxx.) 1598 
W. Phillips tr. Littschoieds Foy. i, (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 91 
Annil or Indigo by the Gusurates is called Gali, by others 
Nil. (Linschoten liinerarimn (1596) Ixix. 92/2 Van’t Annil 
ofte Indigo. Hct Annil, anders Indigo ghenaemt, ende in 
Gusaratie, Gali', van andere AiV.] 1665 Pepys Diary 
2^ Sept., We did agree a bargain of ;^5ooo .. for silk, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and indigo. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(1604) 172 It employs the Nation for its Consumption, 
with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes, and several useful Drugs, 
lyxa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 90. 1731-7 Miller Card. 
Diet. (ed. 3) S.V. Anil, Every-body does, or should know, 
that Indigo is a Dye used to dye Wool, Silk, CJoaths and 
Stuffs blue. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chtm. (1814) 92 
Indigo may be procured from Woad. .by digesting alchohol 
on it, and evaporating the solution. x8z6 Henry Elem. 
Chem. II. 277 Good indigo has a deep blue colour, inclin- 
ing to purple, and is destitute both of taste and smell. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 250 Its introduction into 
Europe as a dye is generally attributed to the Jews, who 
during the middle ages practised the art of dying with 
indigo in the Levant. 1889 Morley & Muir IFaits' Diet* 
Chem. n. 753/x The Egyptian mummy cases were certainly 
dyed with indigo, and it has been employed in India for 
many thousands of years, 1889-96 G. M^owan Bemthsen's 
Organ. Chem. (e_d. 3) 469 In addition to indigq-bluc (indi- 
gotin), commercial indigo contains indigo-gelatine, indigo- 
brown, and indigo-red, all of which can be extracted from it 
by solvents. Ibid., Indigo has been prepared synthetically 
by Baeyer. .from isatin chloride (etc.). 

b. pi. (In commercial use.) Sorts or samples 
of indigo. (Bat formerly a collective pi., like ashes, 
oats, grains, stlksl) 

x6o^ Sir H- Middleton in Beveridge Hist. India (1862) 

1 . 11. 1. 251 Their indicocs and other goods of theirs. 1614 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 171 There are great abundance of 
. . Tobacco, Sugarcanes, Indicos, Parsnips. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Imperf. Symp., Hast thee heard how indigos 
go at the India House ? 1875 Ure*s Diet. A ris II. 903 ’I'he 
Manilla indigos present the marks of the rushes upon which 
they have been dried. 

t c. Used in extended sense for * dye \ Obs. \ 

X703 Dampier Foy. (1729) III. i. 438 They make a saffron- 
coloured Indico of the Seed, called Amatta 


INBIGO. 

2 , A plant from which indigo is obtained, In- 
DIGO-PLANT, including several species of Indigoftra. 

Among these are Common or East Indian I., Indigo- 
fera iinctoria, W. Indian I., I. Anil, Australian L, 
I I. Australis, Purple-flowered I., I.fiorihmda. 

[ 2600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa ir. 268 In this prouince 

I groweth great store of Indico, being an herbe like vnto wilde 
j woad. 26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614)507 Annil or Indigo 
growes in Cambaia : the herb is like Rosemar>'. 1657 
Ligon Barbadoes 24 We found Indico planted, and so well 
ordered, as it is sold In London at very good rates. 1703 
Dampier Voy. (17^) III. 1. 438 White Indico has a white 
Flower, and the Roots yield a blue Juice. 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1824) 93 The indigo of commerce 
is principally brought from America. It is procured from 
the Ituiigofera Argeniea or Wild Indigo, the Indigo/era di- 
sperma or Guatimala Indigo, and the Indigo/era tinctoria 
or French Indigo, 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 
Indigo, .is a small shrubby plant indigenous to the tropical 
parts of the East and West Indies, and Africa. x88x Mrs. 
C. Praed Policy ^ P. 1 . vi. no Overgrown with rank grass 
and creeping indigo. 

b. Also, with prefixed word, applied to other 
plants yielding a blue dye ; as Bastard Indigo, 
an American shrub of the gtnwsAmorpha', Chinese 
or Japanese Indigo, Polygonujn tinctoriuin ; 
Egyptian Indigo, Tephrosia Apollinea (Treas. 
Bot, 1866) ; False or “Wild Indigo (of U.S.\ {a) 
the genus Bapiisia {Treas. Bot. 1866) ; (^) = Bas- 
tard Indigo', Pegu Marsdenia tinctoria. 

1760 J. Lee inired. Bot. App. (1765) 316/1 Indigo, Bastard, 
Ainorpha, 28x9 Pauiologia, Amorpha, Bastard indigo. 
There are two species, both natives of Carolina ; A. fmti- 
' cosa and A, pubescens. 1841 Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Comp. 

' Flotver-Gard. (1846) 159-60 The false Indigo, Amorpha, also 
i belongs to Leguminoss. 

3 . The colour yielded by indigo, reckoned by 
Newton as one of the seven prismatic or primary 
colours, lying in the spectrum between blue and 
violet, and now often called blue-violet or violet- 
blue. 

1622 Peacham Co7tif>l. Gent. xiii. (1634) 136 For a deepe 
and_ sad Greene, as in the inmost leaves of Trees, mingle 
Indico and Pinke. 2658 W. Sanderson Graphice Ti Darkest 
shadows, you may well set off with sap-green and Indico. 
1704 Newton Opticks 87-8 The Spectrum// formed by the 
separated rays, did ..appear tinged with this series of colours, 
violet, indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, together with 
all their intermediate degrees, in a continual succession per- 
petually varying. Ibid. 49 It is scarce to be discovered and 
perceived by sense, except perhaps in the Indigo and Violet. 
X83X Brewster Optics vii. 67 Ibere will be formed upon 
the screen, .an oblong Image, .of the Sun, containing seven 
colours, VIZ. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. 2873 Holland - 4 , Bonnie, t. 27 , 1 fancy the family 
blood has been growing blue for several generation^, and per- 
haps there’s a little indigo in me. 2874 Symonds Sk. Italy 
Greece (2808) 1 . i. 21 I'he pine-forests on the mountain-sides 
are of darkest indigo. 

B. adj, (attrib. use of A. 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour. Also in comb, to express blended 
shades, as indigo-black. 

^ 2856 Kane Arci. Expl. II. xxiv. 245 We see its deep 
indigo horizon. 1878 H. S. Wilson Atp. Ascents i. j8 A 
sky of .. a streaky indigo hue, 1897 Mary Kingsley IP’. 
Ajricn 550 Sometimes it is wreatned with indigo-black 
tornado clouds. 

C. attrib. and Comb. 

1 . simple attrib. and general Comb., as indigo 
factory, platitation, vat ; indigo-planter', indigo- 
bearing, -dyed, -producing, -yielding 

2887 JIoloney Forestry’ IF. Afr. 151 *Indigo-bearing 
plants. Ibid. 144 *Indigo-dyed cotton. 1838 Penny Cyci. 
XII. 460/2 In the *indigo factories of Bengal it is the 
custom for the European factors to provide the seed. x888 
J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 106 The general tendency 
on all *indigo plantations^ is to bring . . rj'Ot and landlord 
into a much more harmonious state. 2849 Thackeray /V«- 
dezinis xxiv, Amory . . set up as ♦indigo-planter and failed. 
2876^ Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 It appears that the 
*indigo-produclng constituent is indican. 2765 Croker, etc. 
Diet. Arts Sc. S.Y., Mr. Hellot describes two ♦indico vats 
with urine. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chetts, HI. 250 ^Voad . . 
is now used only as an addition to the indigo-vat. 2874 
ScHORLEMMER Org. Chem. 426 An ‘indigo-vat' is prepared 
by mixing one part of powdered indigo with two parts of 
ferrous sulphate, three parts of slaked lime and 200 parts of 
water. 2887 Moloney Forestry IF. Afr. 155 In ♦indigo- 
yielding plants our knowledge is indeed very contracted. 

2 . Special Comb. : indigo-berry, a name given 
to (tz) The fruit ofRandia laii/olia yind R. aculeala, 
from which a blue dye is obtained ; {b') that of the 
South American Passijlora tuberosa (Cent. Did. 
1S90) ; indigo-broom, an American name of Wild 
or False Indigo ; indigo-brown, a brown resinous 
substance, a mixture of indihumin and jndiretin, 
existing in all kinds of commercial indigo; in- 
digo-carmine, indigo-disulphonate (sulphindigo- 
tate) of sodium or potassium, used for dyeing 
silk, and as a water-colour; indigo-copper, the 
mineral Cov£LL7NE ; indigo-eztract : see quots. ; 
indigo-finch * Indigo-bikd; indigo -gelatine, 
indigo -gluten, the glutinous matter found in 
commercial indigo; indigo-green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from indigo by adding pot^h to 
an alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulphmdi- 
rotate {lire's Diet. Arts 1875); indigo-mill, a 
name for the cistern in which indigo u triturated 
to a fine paste (Knight Diet. Alcch. 1875) J ***• 
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digo-purple, purple obtained from indigo by 
the action of fused sodium sulphate ; indigo- 
purpurin, indigo-red, s)Tionyms of Indirubin ; 
indigo-snake the gopher-snake, Spilotcs 

Couperi\ indigo-snlphate, sulphate of indigo; 
see quots. ; indigo-sulphonic (^popularly -sid- 
phuric) acids, i.e. indigo 'inonosulphonic and in- 
digo disulphonic acids j products of the action of 
sulphuric acid on indigo-blue ; indigo-weed = 
indigo-broom ; indigo-yellow, ‘ a substance pro- 
duct by heating hyposulphindigotate of calcium 
%Yith lime-water in contact with air; it is a trans- 
parent yellow mass ’ (Watts Chem. 1865-72). 

i856 Treas. Bot. 621/1 *Indigo-ben^’, Randia lati/olia, 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 Acconiing to Berzelius the 
indigo of commerce .. consists of indigo*bIue, indigo-red, 
*^{ndigo-farown, and a glutinous matter. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Indigocarmina, a term used by some chemists for the 
purple of indigo, a modification of soluble blue . .*indigocar- 
raine. 2865-7* Watts Diet, Ckem. III. 261 Sulphindigotate 
of potassium occurs in commerce as paste or dry powder, 
known as precipitated indigo, indigo-carmine, soluble indigo 
or solid blue. .Sulphindigotate of sodium, also called indigo- 
carmine, resembles the potassium Salt, and is used for 
similar purposes, bat is more soluble in saline solutions. 
iB 63 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 83 Covellite,. .^Indigo-Copper. 1875 
lire's Diet. Arts III. 914 Indigo-coPPer, the native proto- 
sulphide of copper. 2874 ScHORLEMMER Ovg, Chtm. 427 
They [pot. & sod. Indigotindisulphonates] are found in com- 
merce under the name of ‘indigo-carmine’ or **indigo- 
extract'. 288^ Morle\’ & Muir Wtittd Diet. Chem. II. 
757/2 By dyeing from a hath of indigo-di-sulphonic acid 
(* sulphindigolic acid*, ‘indigo-carmine*, or ‘indigo-ex- 
tract’). 2865-7* Watts DiVA Chem. III. 257 To obtain 
it [indigo-brown], the *indigo-gluten is first removed by 
treating the indigo with dilute sulphuric . . acid. 2838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 460/2 This solution of indigotin ..has been 
called sulphate of indigo. According to Berzelius, it con- 
tains *indigo-purple, sulphate of indigo, and h>T50Sulphate 
ofindigo. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 257 IndigO' 
purple , . . probably consists of sulphindigotate or sulpho- 

? hcEnicate of sodium. Ibid. 262 Sulphopfucnicic acid, 2 Cs 
I5NO.SO2, Indigo-purple, Phcenicin, Sulphopurpuric acid. 
This acid is formed when sulphuric acid is allowed to 
act upon indigo for a short time, or not in excess. 2838 
*Indig<>-red [see Indigo-brown above], 2882 Watts Diet. 
Cheni. 3rd Supp. io56 When an aqueous solution of indican 
is boiled .. and .. then decomposed by acids, [it] yields, no 
longer indigo blue, but indigo-red, and other products. 
28^-5 Riverside Xai. Hist. (18S8) 111 . ^67 Spiletes couperi 
. .is known by the negroes as *indigo or gopher-snake. 28;75 
lire's Diet. Arts II. 906 The compounds [of indigo-sulphuric 
or sulphindigotic acid] are called *indigo-sulphates, and are, 
like the acid, of a dark blue colour. . .The incugo-sulphates of 
the alkalis may . . be prepared by steeping wool, previously 
well cleaned, into the solution in sulphuric acid. 2881 
Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp.^ xoSS A peculiar modification 
of commercial ^indigosulphonic acid (commonly called in- 
digosulphuric acid). 2889 Morley & Muir Iratts’ Diet, 
Chem. ll. 758/2 Indigo-monysulpkouic acid, CieHgNaOj 
(SO3H), Phcenicine sulphuric acid : a blue powder formeti 
by allowing to stand some rime a mixture of indigo with 
ordinary sulphuric acid. Ibid., Indigo-dlsulphonic acid, 
CieHgNaOiCSOjHlj, Sulphindigolic acid, C«ruline-sul. 
phuric-acid, Indigo-extract. 2884 hliLLER /’/<!«/-«., ’'Indigo- 
weed, Baptisia tinctoria. 

I*2ldigO-)ji:rd, A well-knoWTi North American 
bird, a species of painted finch, Cyanospiza cyama, 
family Fringillidx, the male of which has the head 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. It is found 
on the Atlantic slope from Canada southward, and 
is often kept as a cage-bird. 

2864-5 Wood Hemeswiihout H. xxbc.(i86S) 550 The Indigo 
Bird, or Blue Linnet of America, which derives its name from 
the hue of its feathers. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 17 
Till within a fortnight, a pair of Indigo-birds would keep up 
their lively duo for an hour together, 2534 Roe Nat. Ser. 
Story viii, That indigo-bird in yonder tree-top. Atlantic 

Monthly Populous with chats, indigo-birds, wood 

pewees, wood thrushes, and warblers, 

lu^gO-blue, sb, and a, 

A. so. 1 . The blue-\rioIet colour ofindigo. 

27x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 329 The Back of an Indigo 
Blew. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 27 [Colours] 
Indigo blue— the deepest, nearly black. x85o Tyndall Glac, 
1. xxvii. 296 They apj^ared of a decided indigo-blue. 1879 
Rood Chromatics viii. 93 The original while colour passed 
Timidly through a greenish blue into a beautiful indigo-blue. 

2 . The blue colouring matter of indigo, also 
called indigojin, CigHjoNjOa, cr}'stallizing in fine 
right rhombic prisms of blue colour and metallic 
lustre ; pure indigo. 

2838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 193 The sublimed 
sulphite becomes blue when dissolved in water, probably in 
consequence of a little indigo blue having been carried over. 
2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem.Xll. 250 Schunck has further 
shown that woad contains indican . . which . . when boiled with 
acids splits up into indigo-blue and indiglucin, without the 
inter\'enrion of oxygen. 287^ lire's Diet, Arts II. 907 The 
value of indigo de;)ends entirely on the quantity of indigo, 
blue which it contains. 

B. adj. Of the blue colour of indigo. 

1836 MaccilxivraV tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxii. 309 The 
surface of the bay waS of an indigo-blue or violet tint. 
2846 G. E. Day Vt. Simctts Anim. Chem. II. 278 Urine 
containing an excess of this colouring matter .. deposits a 
brownish, blackish, or frequently an indlgo-blue sediment. ' 

’ Xndigo'ferons, a. [f. Inuigo + L. -fer bear- 
ing, -FERODS.] Bearing or producing indigo. 

1823 E. Bancroft /’A//oj./’r>r7?r.Cr/<7w?T(ed. 2) I. IntnxT 
43 The blue procured from indigoferous plants, particularly 
the.woad. 


Indigogen (i’ndigaidjen). Chtm. [f. Indigo 
+ -GEN, taken as ‘producing’.] An obsolete name 
for Indigo-white. 

,838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 37s Indigogen dis- 
solves in alkalies. 2841 Brande Chem. 1222 The probable 
composition of white deoxidized indigo, or indigogene. 
2878 Kisczett Anim, Chem..nyi Indigo blue is derived 
from a colourless constituent of the urine or indigogen. 

Indigolite, variant of Indicolitr. 

2864 in Webster. 2896 in Chester Diet. Names Min. 
ZndigOBieter (indigp*m/t 9 j). [f, as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for ascertaining . the 
strength ofindigo. 

So Indigo-metry, the art or method of determin- 
ing the colouring power of indigo. 

2828 Webster, Indigometer. 1847 Craig, Indigo7neiry. 

■ Indigo-plant. A plant yielding indigo ; spec. 
a plant of the genus Indigofera : cf. Indigo 2. 

2757 H. Baker in Phil, Trans. XI. 137 [title') The 
Effects of the Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, and of the Indigo 
Plant. 2779 Forrest Poy. N, Guinea 270 In that part of 
the country, the indigo plant taggum grows abundantly 
amidst the long grass. 2796 Stedman Surinam^ II. xxvIi. 
303. I shall present the curious with a drawing of the 
indigo plant. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 216 The 
indigo plant grows best in the East Indies. 

Z*ndigotate« Ckem. [f. as next + -ate.] A 
salt of indigotic acid ; a nitrosalicylate. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies^ 142 Buff found 
indigotate of barytes composed of Indigotic acid 10 , . 
Barj’tes 7. 

Zndigotic (indigp*tik), a, [f. as iNDioOTiN-f- 
-10.] Of, pertaining to. or produced from indigo j 
indigotic acidy C7H5(N02)03, prepared by treating 
indigotin with oxidizing agents ; «= Aniltc acid. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 24i_ Indigotic acid 
has been given in the Chemistry of Inorganic bodies. 1866 
Odling Anim. Chem. 122 By filing tndigo for a long time 
with oxidising agents, and by treating salicic acid with 
strong nitric acid, we obtain identically the same product, 
which has received the names of anillc, indigotic. and nitro- 
salicic acid. 2876 tr. Schutzeubetger's Ferment. rx8 W'e 
ought to add previously to the yellow indigotic liquid a 
sufficient quantity of a diluted solution of ammonia. 

Indigotin (i*ndig^itin)- Chem. [f. Indigo + 
/ euphonic (cf. agiotage) -f -IN.] *=lNDiGO-BLtJE. 

2838 Penny Cpyl. XII. 460/t When common indigo has 
been treated with dilute adds, alkalis, and alcohol, the 
remainder is indigo-Wue, or indigotin, or indigo nearly in a 
state of purity. 2874 Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 425 Indi- 
gotin or indlgo-blue, CicHioNaOa- 

b. and Ct?;;/^.,asindigotin-di8ulphoiiio 

T^indigo disitlpkonie; indigotin^disulphonate = 
sulphindigotate'. see (Indigo C. 2). 

2874 Schorlem.mer Org. Chem. ^27 The filtrate from this 
acjd contains^ indigotindisulphonic add (indigo-sulphurlc 
add), CisHsNaOjfSOjHla.— -[See quot. for indigo-extract 
(Indigo C. 2).] 

IndigO-wllite. Chem. Reduced or deoxidized 
indigo, CigHjjNaOo, also called leucindigo, a white 
crystalline powder produced by subjecting commer- 
cial indigo to the action of a reducing agent, as an 
alkaline fluid ; it is re-converted by oxidation to 
indigo-blue. ’ 

’ Formerly supposed to exist ready-formed in indigoferous 
plants (see quot. 1 850), (whence the former name I ndicocen) j 
but now known to be formed from the natural glucoside, 
Indican, by the agencj’ of a special bacillus. 

[2850 Daubeny TVi. viii. (ed. 2) 237 Indigo is ex- 

tracted from a variety of plants, in which it exists in a 
colourless form, constituting what is called white indigo, 
which becomes blue on exposure to light and air.] 2874 
Schorlemmer Org. Chem. 426 Hydro-indigorin or Indigo- 
white stands in the same relation to indigotin as hydrazo- 
benzene to azobenzene.. .Indigo-white is a crj'stalline white 
powder. 2875 lire's Diet. Arts 11. 907 When an excess of 
some acid is added to the yellow solution, the indigo-white 
is precipitated in white or greyish-white flocks. 

Indihumin (indiihi/l-min). Chem. [f. Indi- 
•h L. hum-us soil -h -in.] A product of the decom- 
position of indican, which occurs with indiretin in 
indigo-brown; formula CJ0H5NO5. 

2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 72. 2889 [see Indican]. 
t Indiju'dicable, a. Obs. rare. [In- s.] In- 
capable of being decided. Hence *j*IndijTi*dicably 
adv. 

2659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn. (1701) 485/2 Whether will 
they ^y, the controversy is dijudicable . . or indijudicable ? 
if indijudicable, it is fit we suspend; for in things indiju- 
dicably repugnant^ it is not possible to assert. 

fXnd^e, zf. Ohs.rare^^. [a. F, rWzyz/tf-r to 
indicate.] « Indicate i. 

2542 R. CorLAND Galyen^s Terapeut, a D ij b. The which 
wold indyke the curacj’on. 

t Xn^la*table, a. Obs. rare — % [In- 3 .] Not 
dilatable. Hence + Indilata'bl’Utyi incapability 
of being dilated or distended. 

2783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 169 ^Vho can tell what may 
be the consequence of.. this indilatability of the skin? 

t Xndila*tely, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 indi- 
latlie, -laitlie. [f, dilate ^ Sc. pa, pple. of 

Dilate v ,1 to delay-f-LTr.] ’Without delay; im- 
mediately, forthwith. 

1572 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 181 
We require j’ou indilatlie, upon the recept heereof to proceed 
to 3-our election. 2579 Sc. Acts Jos. /V VJ8t4) III, 138/2 


The refuiss or inbabilite of ony persone. .to pay ]>e saidis 
panes respectiue, presentlie and indilaitlie. 

t Inda’latory, a. Obs. rare-''. [In- 3.] Not 
dilatory; expeditious. 

2654 tr. Cortnvallis' Let. to Sp. King in Cabala Supp. 105 
Since you have firmed, .new orders, .you would he pleased 
in like manner to give them a new form of indilatory 
execution. 

Xndileticm (indil'rr-sin). Chem. [f. Indi- + 
Gr. \(vk- 6 s white -t -in.] A substance, CjjHjjN.O, 
obtained, in colourless glistening needles, by redac- 
tion of indirubin with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 
2889 Morley & Muir Walls' Diet. Chem. 11. 760/1. 

tXnd£*ligencet Obs. [ad. L. indiligentia, 1 
in- (In- 3 ) + diligeniia Diligence.] 

1 . \Yant of diligence or application; inconstancy 
or negligence in effort ; indolence, sloth. 

1496 Sc. Acts yas. IV (1814) IX. 238/2 Gif thai be notit 
of Indeligence or sleuth l>ann, l>at ]?ai be punyst be 
kingis gude grace. 2(504 Observ. Cdesar' s Comm. 

61 The armie was distressed for want of come by reason of 
the povertie of the Boij and the indiligence of the Hedui. 
2658 PHiLLirs, Indiligence, want of diligence, sloth, 

2 . Want of attention ; heedlessness, carelessness. 

2636 B. JoNSON Discov., De optiino^ scriptore Wks. 

(Rtldg.) 7fo/i Is it not as great an indignity, that an excel- 
lent conceit and capacity, by the indiligence of an, idle 
tongue, should be di.sgrac'd? 2652 Jer. Taylor Serin, fer 
I’ear i. iii. 38 It is with much errour and great indiligence 
usually taught in this question, that [etc.]. 

+ Xudi*Iig'e2lt, a. Obs, [ad. L. indlligent-em, 
f. itt- (In- 3 ) ’^diligeni-em attentive, careful; cf. F. 
indiligent (Montaigne, 16th c.).] 

1 . T^ot diligent; idle, slothful. 

2633 Br. 'YlKLX.Hard Texts, N. T. 50 So is the unfailhfull 
and indiligent man apt to lay the fault upon his blaker. 
2670 Evelyn Cerr, 20 Jan., I easily believe his Majestic will 
neither believe the time long nor me altogether indilligent, if 
he do not receive this Historic so soone as otherwise he 
might have expected. 

2 . Inattentive, heedless, careless. 

2549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly^ P iij a, They are indili- 
gent remembrerers what is written in manj'places of scripture 
concerning thejT duties, a 2627 Bavne On Coloss, i.-ii. 
(1634) up There is such an indiligent carelesnesse that we 
let them hang in the ayre. 26^W. hvmos liin. Anton. s6 As 
will easily appear to the not indiligent Reader of Beda. 2738 
Warburton Div. Legal. 1. 22 The most indiligent observer. 
Hence f Indi'ligently adv., without diligence. 
/jzfijjDoNNE.y/rw. c. J V. jc^Let us. .not pray, not preach, 
not hear, slackly., suddenly, unadvisedly, extemporally, 
occasionally, indillgently. a 2656 Bp. Hall Rem. Jrhs., 
Specialities [1660) 5 After I had spent some years (not alto- 
gether indillgently) under the ferule of such Masters. 2775 
E. Harwood Classics Prtl. zi [Jod.)il have not indiligently 
revised the whole. 

tXndi'm, V. Obs. rare-', [f. In-2 + Dim?'.] 
trans. To make or render dim ; to dim. 

^2520 Barclay yuptrth (Pynson, ed. 2) 76 a, That the 
a>Te thenvith was indymed. 

Xndime'ZLSible, rare'^'. [f. In- 3 + 
sible from Dimense v.) That cannot be measured 
or reduced to measure. 

2844 W. H. hliLL Serm. Tempt. Christ Notes i6i Things 
in themselves unmixable are mingled .. the Eternal with 
time, the Indimensible with measure. 
Xndime'usional, a. rare — [In- 3.] Not 
dimensional ; having no dimensions. 

2875 Taitid Gd. Words No. i. 20 One of the most singular 
facts presented to the human mind is the Indimensional 
character of space. 

+ ludimi'nisb.a'ble, a. Obs, rare. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened. 

2^2 Milton Refoiin. n. (1851) 52 To slight and brave the 
Indiminishable Majestic of our highest Court, the Law-giving 
and Sacred Parliament. 2799 Davy in T. Beddoes Contrib. 
Phys. 4* Med. Knoxvtedge 79 A gas or gases indiminishable 
by nitrous oxyd. Ibid. 167 note. 

Xndin (i'ndin). Chem. [f. Ind-, indigo- + -in] 
A crystalline substance of a beautiful rose-colour, 
isomeric with indigo-blue. 

2^5 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 345/2 Indin is prepared by the 
action of potash on sulphesathyde . . It is isomeric with 
white indigo. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 265 Indin 
forms a deep rose-coloured powder, or fine microscopic 
needles, insoluble in water. 

b. Comb.', indin-potassium (CjgHi, NijOaR)* 
the potassium salt of indie acid; indinsulphnric 
acid, indinsiilphaie, etc. Also, as a second element 
in dibromindm, dic/ilonndin,hydrindin,nitnndin, 
compounds of indin with bromine, chlorine, etc. 

2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111.265 Indin-potassiuni ., 
may be prepared ..by warming indin moistened with 
alcohol, and dissolving it in strong alcoholic potash. Ibid. 
267 A hot solution of indinsulphuric acid mixed with excess 
of a potassium-salt . . deposits the indinsulphate on cooling 
in interlaced needles of a dark-red colour. Ibid. 268 1 he 
barium-salt evaporated down with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, is converted into indinsulphate of barium. 

Hence Indi*nio a., obs. synonym of Indic a. q.v. 
Inding, Sc. variant of Indign. 
tXndi'p, V. Obs. Also endip. [f. In-I + 
Dif v. Qf. J)\x. indippeni] trans. To dip in. 

2596 R. LfiNCHE] Diella, Don Diego (1877) 82 Sacred 
PympliEides endip my quill Within the holy waters of i®nr 
spring. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. w. .x_i, hose 
garment was before indipt in blood, ytryz Celestina \U yj 
That po>’son. .wherewith that cruel shot of Cupid hath it s 
sharpe point deepely indipped. 


INDIPPING. 
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INDISCERmBLE. 


Hence t Indi'pping vbl. sb. 

a 1564 Becon Cert. Art. Chr. Relig. in Prayers, etc. 
(Parker Soc.) 415 Julius the pope, .doth utterly forbid such 
intinction or indrpping, and commandeth that the cup 
should severally be taken by itself. 

Indirect (indire’kl), a. [a. F. indirect (1364 
in Godef. Conipl.), or ad. L. indireclns (Quintilian), 
f. in- (In- s) + dlreclns Direct.] Not direct. 

1 . Of a way, path, , or course: Not straight; 
crooked, devious ; also of a movement : Oblique. 
(Chiefly often with suggestion of b.) 

1474 CA.XTON C/tesse iv. i [If. 66] The quene fblo\veth..to 
a place indirect in the maner of a rook in to the black poynt 
tofore the physicien [Cessoles (ed, 1505, hi); Ad locum in^ 
directum ad modum Rccki tn gnadro nig^o ante inedicum\ 
159s C. Middleton Sivimmin^Z Unorderly labouring in 
the water, they by the indirect moovingof their bodyes pull 
downe themselves. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVj, iv. v. 185 
Heauen knowes..By what by-palhes, and indirect crook’d* 
ways I met this Crowne. 1638 Suckling A^laura 1. i. 
(1646) 6 The indirect way’s the nearest. 1667 Milton /*.Z. 
XI. 631 O pittie and shame, that they. .should turn aside to 
tread Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! 1762 Churchill 
Ghost 702 By ways oblique and indirect. 

b. Of actions or feelings : Not straightforward 
and honest ; not fair and open ; ‘ crooked *, deceit- 
ful, corrupt. (Also of persons : see Direct a. 5 b.) 

1570 Act 13 EUz. c. 20 § I Livings , . may not by corrupt 
and indirect Dealings be transferred to other Uses. x6o4‘ 
Shaks. 0 th. 1. Hi. iii Did you, by indirect and forced 
courses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maides affections? 
a 1653 Gouge Comm. Hebr. xiii. 5 Whatsoever is by force 
or fraud, by stealing, lying, or any other indirect course 
gotten, is an effect of covetousnesse. 2696 Phillips, 
Indirect^ said of a thing done by ill Practice, or under-hand 
Dealing, or by foul means, contrary to Law and Custom. 
2708 Lend. Gas. No. ^422/7 One of Her Majesty’s . . 
Secretaries of State receiv’d a Letter, .promising discovery 
of several indirect Practices. 2727 Swift Poisoti, E.Curll 
Wks. 1755 111 . i. 150, I do sincerely pray forgiveness for 
those indirect methods I have pursued in inventing new 
titles to old books, putting authors’ names to things they 
never saw, S^c. 

c. Of a succession, title, etc. : Not descending 
or derived in a straight line. 

2596 Shaks. i //en, iv. iii. 10^ His Title, the which 
wee finde Too indirect, for long continuance, 

2 . Not taking the straight or nearest course to the 
end in view ; not going straight to the point ; not 
acting or exercised with direct force ; round-«'ibout. 

2^84 R. Scot Eisew. Witcher, ii, iii. (t886) 29 All maner of 
waies are to be used, direct and indirect. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Reji, Introd. Pref. (1848) 32 To condemn Figurative and In- 
direct ways of conveying ev’n Serious and Sacred matters, 
is to forget How often Christ himself made use of Parables. 
2720 Waterland Eight Serm.^yj The implicite or indirect 
proofs I shall but briefly mention. 2783 Watson PhiliJ> II 
(1793) 1. 111.381 To agree to such an indirect form of e.\pres- 
sion, as might not alarm the pride. .of the Spaniards. 2865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man, i. 4 The place of direct records 
has to be supplied, in great measure, by indirect evidence. 

b. (See quots., and Direct a. 4 c.) 

2727-41 Chambers Cych, Indirect Modes, of syllogisms, 

in logic, are the five last inodes of the first figure, .It is the 
conversion of the conclusion which renders the modes in- 
direct. 1828 Whately Rhet, 1. ii. § i in Encp/cl. Meirop. 258/1 
Either the Premiss of an opponent or his Conclusion may 
be disproved, either in the Direct or in the Indirect Method ; 
i. e. cither by proving the truth of the Contradictory, or by 
showing that an absurd Conclusion may fairly be deduced 
from the Proposition in question. 2860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Th. § 127. 271 Showing that something impossible or 
absurd follows from contradicting our conclusion is called 
indirect demonstration. 2864 Bowen Logics. 141 Indirect., 
predication was . . that . . in which the species was predicated 
of the genus [etc.]. Ibid. vii. sox If we exclude the Fourth 
Figure altogether, considering Bramantip, Camcnes, &c. as 
indirect Moods of the First, there are but fourteen direct 
Moods. i8gi [see Direct a. 4 cl. 2896 Welton <7/* 
Logic (ed. 2) iv. iv. § 128 I- 358 Reduction is indirect when 
a new syllogism is formed which establishes the validity of 
the original conclusion by showing the illegitimacy of its 
Contradictor^’. 

c. I^ol. £con. of taxation : Not levied directly 
upon, the person on whom it ultimately falls, but 
charged in some other way, esp. upon the pro- 
duction or importation of articles of use or con- 
sumption, the price of which is thereby augmented 
to the consumer, who thus pays the tax in the form 
of increased price. Cf. Direct a. 6e. 

1801 A. Hamilton IVks. (x886) VII, 192 That which is 
called the direct tax. .was always insisted upon by them as 
preferable to taxes of the indirect kind. 284S[see Directs. 
6 ej. x8^ Rogers Pol. Econ. xxiu (1876) 287 The greater 
part of the taxes raised in this and. in most other civilised 
countries are known as indirect. They consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.]. 2884 J. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism i. 37 Customs and indirect taxation of 
different kinds. 

3 . Gram. + a. Indirect relation, the syntactical 
relation between two words which are not in full 
grammatical concord. 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. iv. 344 he hynge to con- 

science, knowen ich wolde What js relacion reel and in- 
dyrect after.. for engltsch was it neuere’. Ibid. 365 Thus 
is relacion reel ryht as adiectif and substantif A-cordeh in ’ 
alle kyndes with his antecedent. Indirect hyn? >*5 as ho so 
coueited Alle kynne kynde to knowe and to folwe, With- 
ouie [case] to cacche [to] and come to bobe numbres. 

b. Of speech or narration : Put in a reported 
form, not in the speaker’s own words, but with 
the changes of pronohns, persons, tenses, etc. 


which conform it to the point of view of the 
reporter; oblique: opposed to Direct c. 6b. 

The idioms of different languages differ widely in respect 
to indirect construction. In Cnglish, indirect sentences are 
usually introduced by that or if, expressed or understood. 
Thus, a speaker’s actual words* I will not go unless you use 
force’, are reported indirectly, by the person addressed, as 
* he said [that] he would not go unless 1 used force’, by 
a third party as * he told X. [that] he would not go, unless 
he (X.) used force The question * Do you know me ? * be- 
comes, in indirect narration, ‘He asked me if I knew him 
and ‘he asked X. if he knew him’. •• 

1866 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 7) in In such sentences . . 
the dependent clauses are indirect questions. x866 W. E. 
JeLF Grk. Gram. (ed. 4) § 886 II. 627 Indirect interrog. 
sentences. 2870-7 Moulton tr. Winer's N. T. Gram. nr. 
§ 60. 9 When words spoken by others are quoted, they are 
not, as a rule, brought into the structure of the sentence in 
the indirect construction. 2879 "Roby Lat. Gram, II. 342 
When a statement, question [etc.] is reported in a form which 
makes it dependent in construction on some such words 
as said, the language is said to be oblique or indirect. 

c. Indirect object (see quots.). 

2879 Roby Lat. Gram. 11 . 54 The indirect object is the 
person' (or thing) affected by the occurrence of an action., 
although not directly or primarily acted on. 28S1 Mason 
Eng. Gram, (ed. 24)^ i4p The Indirect Object of a verb 
denotes that which is indirectl}’ affected by an action, hut is 
not the immediate object or product of it, as ‘ Give him the 
book * Make me a coat *, 

d. .Indirect passive, a passive verb having for its 
subject the indirect object of the active voice, as 
/ loas told it\ he was refused admittance', the 
mayor is given power and authority (see Give v. 
2 ) ; also, a passive voice formed on an intransitive 
verb construed with a preposition, the prepositional 
object becoming the subject of the passive verb, 
while the preposition becomes adverbial, as they 
have spoken to him, he has been spoken to; 
many run after her, she is much run after. 

4 . Not directly aimed at or attained ; not imme- 
diately resulting from an action or cause. 

1823 Scott Pevertl xxxix. He is one who vill neither 
seek an indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an 
evil path to . gain a real good purjwse. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. IL 95 He could not bring himself to sacrifice 
.. his salary of eight thousand pounds a year, and the far 
larger indirect emoluments of his office. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 9 Himpiness is not the direct aim, but the 
indirect consequence 01 the good government. 

Indirexted) t*. yare. [In-s.] Not directed 
or guided. 

2602 Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 71 Have fixed 
their indlrected steppes upon Arts unprofitable. 28x9 
Craboe Tales 0/ Hail iv. 228, I pray’d in heart an in- 
directed prayer. 

Indirection (mdire*kjan). £f. Indirect, after 
Direction,] 

1 , Indirect movement or action ; a devious or 
circuitous course to some end; round-about means 
or method. By indirection, by indirect means, 
indirectly, 

2602 Shaks. Ham. ji. 1. 65 .And thus doe we .. By indirec- 
tions finde directions out. 1634 Ford P. IParbech iii. Hi, 
If king James, By any indirection, should perceive My 
coming near your court, I doubt the issue Of my employ- 
ment, 1673 S. C. Art olComplaisance y^Tbese were the 
effects of real merit and virtue, which still sheds a luster 
on the rest, and not of indirection, 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits xiii. 211 Oxford also has its merits. .. Whether m 
course or by indirection, .. education according to the 
English notion of it is arrived at. 2879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts <5- Honey (2884) too The^ weather is 19 be 
understood, not by rule, but by subtle signs and indirections. 
sB 8 BQ.Re 7 '. Oct. 407 As isalwaysthecase with good critics, j 
Mr. Arnold worked more by indirection and suggestion than | 
by sheer delivery of judgment. 

b. In literal sense : An indirect or detious way. 
2838 Hawthorne Er. ^ It. jfrnls. (1872) I. 16 Through 
some other indirections we at last found the Rue Bergere. 

2 . Want of straightfonvardness in action ; an act, 
or practice, which is not straightfonvard and honest ; 
deceit; malpractice. 

1595 Shaks. John ni. i. 276 The better Act of purposes 
mistooke, Is to mistake again, though indirect. Yet indirec- 
tion thereby growes direct. And falshood, falshood cures. 

— 'jul. C. IV. iii. 75 To wring From the hard hands of 
Peazants, their vile trash By any indirection. 27x0 Tatler 
No. 191 P 1 The Indirection and Artifice which is used 
among Men. 2834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen (Rtidg.) 106 1 'o 
novile indirections will I stoop. Rev. of Rev. Aug. 238 

He hated diplomatic indirections, or, to speak bluntly, l>’ing. 

Indirectly (jndire*ktli), adv. Also 6 indy- 
rectly. [f. Indirect + -ly 2 ; in- early use perh, 
f. 1n-3 + Dibecttly.] In an indirect way or manner ; 
not directly. 

1 . Not in a straight line or with a straight course ; 
circuitously; obliquely. Now rare. 

1474 Caxton [If. 67] The quene., [may go) on the 

right side tofore the alphyn & secondly on the lift syde where 
the knyght is & thinliy Indirectly vnto the black pojmt 
tofore the phisicsen [Cessoles (ed, 1505, h x b) : Tercio in^ 
directum : ad locum nigrum 4 - vacitmn ante medietoti]. 
1503 HAWES-Ea-<zOT/>. P'iri. xiv. 6 Eniiynge thejT houses 
of the .xH. synes Some indjTectly and some by dyrecte 
K’ncs. 2563 W. Fulke i’l/r*i»rx(i64o) 4b, In places where 
the beames are cast indirectly and obliquely. 2596 
Edward III, i. ». 2 You are the lineal watchman of our 
peace, And - John of Valois indirectly climbs. 2831 Brew- 
ster Hat. Magic 11.(1833) 15 All objects seen indirectly are ! 
seen indistinctly. , , ,1 


f b. By crooked methods; wrongfully, unfairly, 
dishonestly. Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Er. Tong, Apposter, to subome, 
to appointe some body to saye or doe indirectlye. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. E ^ 11. iv. 94 He bids you then resigne Your 
Crowne and Kingdome, indirectly held From him. 2603 
Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 937 Unto whom this imputation 
was laid, that by corruption he had caried away the prize, 
and indirectly obteined the Nictorie. 

t c. Not to the point, evasively. Obs. 

25^ Shaks. x Hen. IE, iii. 66 This bald,vnioynted Chat 
of his. .Made me to answer indirectly. 1603 — Mens, for M. 
IV. vi. 1 To speak so indirectly I am loath, 1 would say the 
truth, but to accuse him so That is your part. 1673 Dryden 
Marr. d la Mode 11. i, You answer saweily, and indirectly: 
IVhat Interest can you pretend in her? 17x2 Addison 
Spect. No. 305 P II The other is to answer him indirectlj’, 
and, if possible, to turn off the Question. 

2 . By indirect action, means, connexion, agency, 
or instnimentality ; through some intervening per- 
son or thing ; mediately. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Eictes 56 The lyf Jugeih in- 
derectly amongis the dede. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 
1531) 165 Eyther immediatly or mediat!5',.'that is to say, 
without meane, or bj’ some meane, directly or indirectly. 
2590 Swinbur.ne Testaments 109 Whereof any person is not 
capable directly or by himselfe, he is not capable thereof, 
indirectly or by an other. 2655 Sir E. Nicholas in A'’. 
Papers (Camden) II. 172 Tell vs freely whether .. Tom 
Chrehly holds any correspondence directly or indirectly 
with Secretarie Nich. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. ir. 
(1869) II. 466 The state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
proponionably, the revenue of its subjects, endeavours to tax 
it indirectly by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, 
will in most cases be nearly in .proportion to their revenue. 
xBSsTait Pro/. Matter iii § 34. 26 Its weight, except indi- 
rectly through friction, has nothing to do with it. 

b. Not in express terms ; by siing-estion or im- 
plication. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv, iv'. 225 Whose hand soeuer 
lanch’d their tender hearts, Thy head (all indirectly) gaue 
direction. 1613 Wither Abuses iv. in Juvenilia (1633) 26 
If to the Father they dispraise the Sonne, It shall be silly 
indirectly done. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 230 The 
question, .has been already asked and indirectly answered 
in the Meno. xBSa WESTcorr St. John Introd. 5 What then 
is the evidence which the fourth Gospel itself bears to its 
authorship, first indirectly, and next directly? 

3 . * Gram. In or by indirect or oblique oration 
(see iNDiBEcr a. 3 b), 

2877 Moulton tr. WineEs H. T, Gram, iiu § 60. 2 When 
a writer has begun by quoting words indirectly, he will fre- 
quently pass very quickly into the oratio directa. 

Indirectness y'mdire-ktnes). [f. Indirect a. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being indirect ; want of 
directness or straightforwardness. 

26*8 Wither Srit. Reniemb. vir. 2581 Is thy Sov’raynes 
path Unequall? or is’i rather thine which hath Such in- 
directnesse ? 1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. ii. vii. § 5. 142 
The maligners of this doctrine of Purgatorie, have metiiinks, 
us’d a worse kind of indirectness in their exposure of it. 
2790 Paley Hors Paul. i. 4 This very indirectness and sub- 
tilty is that which gives force and propriety to the example. 
18*1-30 Ld. CocKBURN ^frwi. iii. < 1874) X40 Indirectness was 
..entirely foreign to his manly nature. 

Indiretin (liidirpim). Chem. [f. Indi- Gr. 
pTjTtvTj resin + -IN,] A dark-brown shining resin, 
CigHi7N05, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained by decomposition of indican. 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 248 The indireiin which 
still remains in solution is separated byammonia. 2889 [see 
Indican). 

Indiruliiii (indinr’bin). Chem. [f. Indi- -f 
L. rubber xQd + -in.] A substance, isomeric with 
indigo-blue, obtained by decomposition of indican, 
ciy’stallizingin long purple metallic-shiningneedles. 
Al^o called indigopurputdn and indigo-red. 

2859 [see Indican]. 2865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 249 
On . . e.xposing the filtrate to the air, a purple-red deposit I'j 
formed, consisting of indirubin. 2882 A'ature XXIV. 230 
The red isomeride of indigo-blue, Indirubin .. pps'^esses a 
splendid red colour, but has little or no tinctorial power. 
2889 Morley & Muir Watts’ Diet. Chem. II. 759/2 When 
fresh indican solution is mi.ved with strong acid and boiled, 
only indigo and indiglucin are obtained, but if the indican 
solution is previously boiled for a short time indirubin is aho 
formed. 

tXndisce'rned, a. obs. rare-^. [In- 3 .] 
Not discerned, indistinct. 

1652 Oa\h.e. M agastrom. i66 The study and search, .proves 
very confused, indiscerned, unsafe, and pernicious. 

Indiscernible (indizgumb’l), a. and jd. Also 
7 -able. [f. In- 3 + Discernible : cf. F. indiscent- 
ahle (1582 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Incapable of being discerned by the 
senses or intellect; imperceptible; undiscoverable. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 148 Dew . . falleth down 
in very small and indiscernible drops. 2640 W. Crabtrie 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII, 283 Tlie lichi of the Sun .. doth 
make it. .indiscernable. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. r8 An 
Animal .. whose whole bulk to the bare eye i.s quite indts- 
cernable. 2754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) >yi^om and 

Holiness, and even his Mercy, are as indiscernible as his 
Justice. 2853 Reade Chr. Johnstone A rapid look, in- 
discernible by male eye. ' 2879 Chr. G. Rossetti Seeh ^r P. 

192 Be the siars^ at a given moment discernible or indis- 
cemible by our vision. . . . , . , , 

2 . That cannot be dislbguished (from something 
else) ; indistinguishable. Obs. or arch. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxv. 176 That red .and 
sanguineous humor .. affording in linnen or paper an indis- 
cer^ble tincture from blood. 18*5 atf.rton n and. S. 



INDISCERKIBIiENESS. 

Aitier. I. (j 887) 79 The mountains gradually retire, .till they 
are indiscernible from the clouds in which they are involved, 

B. sb. 1 . A thing (animal, etc.) that cannot be 
discerned by the senses, 

1835 1. 162 The infusories, 

or as they have been also (ailed ammaladcs^ microscopic 
anivials, acrita or indiscemibles. 

2 . Metaph, A thing that cannot be distinguished 
from some other thing or things. 

Jde^ttity 0/ ittdiscerjiibles : the doctrine that things can. 
not exist together as separate entities unless they have dif. 
ferent attributes. 

1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz' sih Paper The Supposition 
of two Indiscemibles, such as two Pieces of Matter per- 
fectly alike, seems indeed to be possible in abstract Terms. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant Introd. v. 82 Where there is no 
di^rence, there is no activity, and hence no substance or 
individuality. This is the meaning of the celebrated ' iden- 
tity of indiscemibles ’. x^zSat.Rev. ii Mar. 289 Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose ingenuity in detecting the non-identity of 
indiscemibles . . has been sharpened by this matter to a 
preternatural degree. 

Hence JCndisce'rnihleness, the quality of being 
indiscernible; Indisce’rnibly in an indis- 
cernible manner, imperceptibly. 

1643 T. Goodwin Child of Kishi6 r He is able indiscemibly 
to communicate all his false reasonings. 2648 Hammond 
Serin, iv. Wks. 1684 IV. 494, 1 should have shew’’d you also 
the indiscernibleness (to the eye of man) of the difference 
of these distant states. i8ax De Quincey iJrV/r/tfr Wks. 
i860 XIV. 117 The pathetic and the humorous, .melt indis- 
cernibly into each other. 1M5 Sat. Rev. 30 May 717 The 
human mind is seldom found in such a state of indiscernible* 
ness. 

t Xndisce*nuil^, a. Obs, rare. [In- 3.] Not 
discerning. 

1660 N. ViiG^\.oBeniivolio^‘ (1682) II. 126 That so 

many varieties, .should rise out of Matter by a blind scuffle 
of indisceming Principles, is.. an absurd Phancy. 

tlndisce'rpi'ble, a- Obs. [f. In- 3 + Dis- 

CERPIBtE.] =IltDISOERFriBI,E. 

1659 H. More Iminori. Soul {1662) 111 A Soul.. is a Spirit, 
and therefore of an Indivisible, that is, of an Intliscerptble, 
Essence. 2662 Glanvill Lu.ie Orient, iv. (1682) 35 The 
soul, which is immortal and indiscernible. 1703 Kelsey 
Senn. 224 Some Philosophers make it [the Soull a Sub- 
stance indiscerpible, that it cannot be diviticd. 1722 Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. ix. 180 That there should be atdms, 
whose parts are. .indiscerpible. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
HI, III, iii. §63 If. .we could know the internal structure 
of one primary atom, and could tell., through what constant 
laws its component, though indiscerpible, molecules, the 
atoms of atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other. 

Hence t IndiscerpibPlity, f IndisceTpible- 
ness, the quality of being indiscerpible; f Indis- 
ce'rpibly adv.^ in an indiscerpible manner. 

2639 H. More Immort, Sotd Pref. (1662) 7 Endowing it 
with such Attributes as are essential to it, as Indlscerpibility 
is to the Soul of Man, 1678 Cudworth Iniell, Syst. Contents 
(r.v. 833) Something., extended otherwise than Body, so as to 
be penetrable thereof, and indlscerpibly one with itself and 
self-active. 2682 H. More Annot, Glanvilts Lux O. 222 
An Indiscerpibleness not arising from thinner and thinner 
parts of matter. 2722 Bailey, IndiscerpibUity, a being in- 
seperable. 

indiscerptible (indiss-iptlb’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Discerptible.] Incapable of being divided into 
parts ; not destructible by dissolution of parts. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. i. Wks. 1874 I. 21 There is no , . 
reason to think death to be the dissolution . . of the living 
being, even though it should not beabsolutely indiscerptible. 
*7S9 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, A power impassive and indis* 
cerptible. a 2848 R. W. Hamilton Rezv. ^ Punishm. v. 
(1853) 226 The soul has no parts to be separated : in Butler’s 
phrase, it is indiscerptible. 2880 Pritchard in Churchman 
No. 5. 330 Definite groups or clusters of indiscerptible atoms 
are associated, we believe, into molecules. 

Hence Indiscerptihi'lityyZndisce'rptiblenessy 
the quality of being indiscerptible ; Indisce’rpti- 
bly adv. 

*7SS Johnson, incapability of dissolution. 

1775 Ash, Indiscerptibleness. 2825 R. P. Ward Tremaine 
111. ix. 83 The indiscerptibility of thought., is, in truth, the 
great argument which goes to the bottom of the proof 
a priori. 1855 De Quincey in *H. A. Page’ Life (1877) 
II. xviii. 128 its indiscerptibility or non-liability to violent 
separation. 

Indisciplinable (indi-siplinab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Disciplinable: cf. F. indisciplinable (1580 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Iifcapable of being disciplined; 
not amenable to discipline ; intractable. 

1600 Adp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 354 Their rudeness and in- 
disciplinable barbarisme. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 85 
Sense, .which is the most indisciplinable thing that may be, 
(12676 Hale Provis. Poor Pref. (Mason), Nece-s-sily renders 
men of phlegmatic and dull natures stupid and indisciplin- 
able. 2793 W. Godwin Enq. cone. Polit. Justice 304, 311. 
i8x|j Shelley Rezde^a^ Hogg (1886) 27 His great though 
indisciplin.ible energies. 

t Indi'sciplonate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indiscij)liitat-sis, f. in- (In- 3) + disciplindt-us Dis- 
ciplinate: ci.Y. indiscipUnSi\ Not disciplined; 
not subjected to discipline. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitatione ii. iii. 43 Harde & ouerthwart 
men indiscipHnate & contrariouse. 2579 J. Field tr. Cal- 
vin's Serm. Ded., An IndiscipHnate kinde of life. 

+ lndiscipiina*tion. Obs. rare--^. [ad. late 
L. indtsciplindlidn^em, f. in- (In- 3 ) +■ discipltnd- 
iidn-em Disciplination.] Non-subjection to dis- 
cipline ; undisciplined conduct. 

CS450 tr. De Imitatione in. xii. 80 Lest hou engendre 
sclaundre in ohir horuj indiscipHnacion. 
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Indiscipline (indrsiplin). [f. In- 3 + Disci- 
pline, or a'.F. indiscipline (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Absence or lack of discipline ; want of the order 
imposed by constituted (fsp. military) authority 
upon a body of persons amenable to it ; want of 
the order and method acquired by training. 

1783 J. Adaws IVks. (1854) IX, 517 To venture upon a 
piece of indiscipline, in order to secure a tolerable peace. 
2792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks^ Life ^ (2832) II. 175 

My former letters have mentioned toe indiscipline of the 
French armies. 2822 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, (1B38) 
IX. 604 The habits of indiscipline and insubordination are 
such, that even those coips .. are in as bad a state. 2884 
Guardian 21 May 760 Indiscipline in the Church of England. 
1887 T. Hardy XVooatanders ll. .xvii. 310 Mental indiscipline 
hindered her from beginning her conversation. 

t Xndisco'nsolate, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not disconsolate. 

2647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexandcr iv. i. 164 
[They]^ would not have been so indisconsolate, but onely 
for taking off Iphidamantus discontent. 

Indiscoveralsle (indisko’varab’l), a. [f. In -3 
-f Discoverable.] * Not discoverable ; not to be 
found out ; undiscoverable. 

2^0 Quarles Enckirid. i. (1641) 74 To keepe his own 
designs indiscoverable to his Enemy. 2704 Norris Ideal 
\Korld II. iii. 277 Conclusions of great importance to be 
known, and otherwise perhaps indiscoverable. 2B89 Swin- 
burne Study Ben Jonson 21 The artist, the scholar ,. is as 
indiscoverable as the spontaneous humourist or poet. 

Hence Indisco*verably adv. 

x66g Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 80 An old stout 
Carrack . . lost hy its old indiscoverably growing leakages. 

t ludiscovered, a. Obs. rare'^^. [In- 3 .] 
Not discovered ; undiscovered. 

2663 Cowley Verses sev. Occas.^ Ode Drake's Chair Iv, 
Lancn forj^h Into an indiscovered Sea. 

t IndiscO’Very. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3.] Non- 
discovery ; failure to discover or find out. 

1629 N. Carpenter Achitopiul 1. 8 The indiscovery of such 
mens natures causeth.. their worst actions to carry the best 
construction. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 
The collateral! verity, may unto reasonable speculations, 
requite the capitall indiscovery. 

Indiscreet (indiskrrt), a. Forms t 5 indys-, 
5-7 indiscrete, 6 Sc. -creit, (7 -creete), 6- -creet. 
[prob. a. F. indiscretf -crite (though this is cited 
only of i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm. ) =slt., Sp. indiscrelo; 
or directly ad. L. indiserHus, in a late or med.L. 
sense : see note to Discreet a. The direct repr. 
of the L. word in Us classical sense is Indiscrete.] 
Not discreet, without discretion, 
fl. Withoutdiscemment or sound judgement. Obs. 

2413 Pilgr. Senole (Caxton 2483) iii. vilL 55 So haue they 
ben forfaren with indiscrete sorowe, as was cursyd Cayn 
the fyrst borne child. i432-'5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 
Indiscrete men supposede hym to haue the wynde in his 
gouernaile and powere. T2450 Myrc 825 Leste indyscrete 
hy.s prest were Hys confessyone for to here, ^26x2 Chap- 
man Hiad 1C. (1884)36 O Priam I thou art always pleased 
with indiscreet advice. 26x7 Cornvvallyes Ess.^ Praise 
Rich, III (ed, 2) Ciij, The partiall writings of indiscreet 
chroniclers. 1675 Boyle Reconeil. Reason ^ Relig. i. i. 
Wks. 1772 IV. 258 There are others, who, out of an indis- 
crete devotion, are so solicitous to increase the number and 
the wonderfulness of mysteries. 

2 . Injudicious or imprudent in speech or action; 
inconsiderate; unadvised, unwary. 

1588 Shaks, L. L. L. IV. ii. 31 It would ill become me to 
be vaine, indiscreet, or a foole. 2656 Nicholas Papers 
III. 280 That it may bee knowen where to lay the blame of 
so indiscreete, if not malicious, a reportc. 2661 Baxter 
Mor. Prognost. i. T 84. 17 The younger, and indiscreeter 
passionate sort. (217x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 369 
l*he xndiscreetest and wildest creature that ever was in a 
court, 1742 Jarvis Quix. 11. Ixxii, By his indiscreet zeal 
the object would be lost, 2857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art i. 
(186S) 3s You may do much harm by indiscreet praise and 
by indiscreet blame. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii, The 
younger sister had been indiscreet-. in her marriages. 

3. Art Uncivil, impolite. 

*7*7 P. Walker Life PedenTo Rdr.(i728) 4 Others, .gave 
me indiscreet, upbraiding Language, calling me a vile old 
Apostate. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. (18S2) I. 225, ‘ I think 
I never saw so ill-bred a roan * I can’t just say that. Bell 
said her mother, * I’m sure he was nowise indiscreet ’. 

Hence Indiscree'tness, the quality of being in- 
discreet, indiscretion. 

16^ A Fox JVurtz' Surg. 1. iii, 11 Through this rashness 
and indiscreetness most dangerous and worst symptoms are 
caused. 285a Dickens Ble^ Ho. liv, I’m surprised at the 
' ’* ■ nmit, 

(indiskrrtU), adv. [f. prec. + 

1 . In an indiscreet manner; with or through 
want of discernment, judgement, or prudence. 

CX450 tr. De Imitatione iii. viii. 74 Somme indiscretly for 
grace of deuocion haue destroied hemself, 2535 Act 27 
Hen, c, xo § I They .. doo many times dispose in- 

discretcly and vnaduisedly their landc-s and inheritances. 
2634 Massinger Very Woman i, i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 368/2 
’Twas done indiscreetly. 2749 Fielding Tam Jones xiii. 
viii, It should be a warning to all persons (says she, looking 
at her daughters) how they marry indiscreetfy. 2825 Ben- 
THAM Ration. 2B43 II, 2x0 Astonished lhat legis- 

lators have so indiscreetly multiplied the operations which 
tend to weaken its [veracity's] influence. 

2 . Sc. Uncivilly, impolitely. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 3x2, I hope you 
will not use me so indiscreetlie as did one Mr David Calder- 
wood when 1 was comeing out of Scotland. 


inaiscreexness you co 

Indiscreetly 

•LT 2.] 


IKDISCRIMINATE. 

Indiscrete (indiskrrt), a. Also 7 indiscreet, 
[ad. L. indiscrH‘US unseparated, undistinguished: 
see In- 3 and Discrete, and cf. the differentiated 
Indiscreet,] 

tl. Not distinctly separate or distinguishable from 
contiguous objects or parts. Obs, 

2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 629 The Ammodyte, indis- 
creet on the Land [iudiscretus arenis], Doth hold the colour 
of the burning sand. 2661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 
Introd., The round crustates, the Cancri, have, .an in- 
discrete head, 

2. Not divided into distinct parts. 

2782 PowNALL Antiq. X32 (T.) A chaos, in which the ter- 
restrial elements were all in an indiscrete mass of confused 
matter. 2883 Sir M, Monier-Williams Relig. Th. Life 
India 23 Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 1893 
Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 11. ii. ili. 409 The Abso- 
lute is not Substance homogeneous and indiscrete. 

Hence Indiscre'tely adv.^ without separation or 
division. 

1698 /’/(//. Trans. XX. 463 As for Method, there is none 
at all ’. . the Species being promiscuously and indiscreetly 
placed as they came to Hand. 

Indiscretion (indiskre-Jan). Forms : 4 in- 
disoreoyone, 5 indyscreoioun, 6 indisoression, 
-oretlone, 6 - indiscretion, [a. F. indiscretion 
(iz-ijth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indiscre- 
tion-em, f. in- (In- 3) + discrelion-eni Discbetion.] 

1. Want of discretion ; the fact of being indis- 
creet ; in early use, chiefly, want of discernment 
or discrimination ; in later, want of judgement in 
speech or action ; injudicious, unguarded, or un- 
wary conduct ; imprudence. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr, i8 He sail neuer erre by fan. 
tasye, ne by indiscrecyone. (;x45o Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
242 Vengeaunce and wrathe in an hastyvyte, Wyth an un- 
stedefast speryte of in^screcioun. 2502 Atkynson tr. De 
Imitatione 1. viii. 159 They by theyr indiscression & euyl 
maners . . discomfort and hurte those they wene to helpe & 
comforte. 2592 Daniel Compl. Rosamond Wks. (1717' 39 
Happy liv’d I, whilst Parents Eye did guide The Indis- 
cretion of my feeble Ways. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 8 Our 
indiscretion sometimes serues vs well, When our deare 
plots do paule, 2645 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 318 
Prince Rupert was absolved and cleared from any disloyalty 
or treason, in the rendering of Bristol ; but not of Indiscre- 
tion. 2^7 Dampier Voy. I, 12B Thus our hopes perished 
by the indiscretion of one foolish fellow. 17^2 Johnson 
Rambler 1^0. 1677*5 Granting what only the indiscretion 
of her kindness enabled him to withhold. 2825 W. Oxberry 
Dram. Blog. \\\. 43 When and where the first act of in- 
discretion (this is the holiday term for vice) occurred, we 
know not. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. ar In spite 
of calumny for which their own indiscretion had perhaps 
furnished some ground. 

2. An indiscreet or imprudent act or step. (Some- 
times a euphemism for a transgression of social 
morality: cf. 1825 in i.) 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, d- Commw. (1603) 82 It were an 
equall indiscretion, to estimate a mannes worth, either by 
their body or apparell. 2728 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, 
to C'tess [Bristol] (1887) 1. 23B They suffer sometimes for 
their indiscretions in a very severe manner. 2739 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) 1. 57 A lady., whose female indiscretions had 
occasion’d her family to abandon her. 2752 [see Infancy 2I. 
1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) *4^ A youth, guilty 

only of an indiscretion. 

3. Sc. Incivility, want of politeness, rudeness. 

2825-80 in Jamieson. 

Indiscre’tionary, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec., after 
Discretionary.] Of or pertaining to indiscretion. 

2841 Lever C. O'Malley xx.xvi. 202 With a most indiscre- 
tionary power over the cellar. 

t Indiscrrminally, adv. Obs. rare — ^. [f. 

In- 3 + L. discrhnmdl-is serving to divide or sepa- 
rate +-ly 2 j with erron. application.] -Indiscri- 
minately. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xvii. 109 She vouchsafes to dis- 
course indiscriminally with all commers that Talk to her. 

t Indiscrrminancy. rare, [f. In- 3 + Discri- 
minant : see -ancy.] Undiscriminating quality- 
2890 Universal Rev. 15 Oct. 306 It.. strikes with sunlike 
indiscriminancy ‘the just and the unjust’. 

Indiscriminate (indiskri*min(rt), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Discriminate.] Not discriminate. 

1. Of things : Not marked by discrimination or 
discernment ; done without making distinctions ; 
confused, promiscuous. 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 2 Before he gave to 
him an Indiscriminate testimony. 27^^ Connoisseur No. 58 
f X The inconveniences arising from the indiscriminate power 
lodged in our Press-gangs. 2777 Priestley Matt. i5- Spir. 
(1782) I. .xvii. 109 They lay aside this indiscriminate ven- 
geance. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 195 Otanes. .com- 
manded an indiscriminate slaughter without regard to age 
or to place. 2862 Stanley Jezu.^ C/(.(i877) I.xviii, 346 Par- 
tisans who are loud in indiscriminate censure and applause. 
2876 Green Stray Stud. 23 The indiscriminate almsgiving 
which has done so much to create and encourage pauperism. 

2. Of persons or agents : Undiscriminattng, not 
e.xercising discrimination ; making no distinctions. 

2792 Anecd. W. Pitt III. xlii. x2oThe indlscrimmalehand 

of vengeance has lumped together innocent and guilty. locS 

Sketches of Character {iSts) I. 200 You are too indiscrimi- 
nate in your partiality for them. 2840 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 107 Without being one of 
his indiscriminate admirers, I like parts of his books. 

3. quasi-dcft;. *= Indiscriminately. 

2597-8 Hp. HALLi’d/. v. ill. (T.},Could ever wise man wish, 
in good estate, The use of all things indiscriminate ? 



Hence Indiscri'minateness, the quality of being 
indiscriminate. 

1879 McCarthy Own Times I. ix. 183 Measures to miti- 
gate the rigour and to correct the indiscriminateness of the 
death punishment. ^ 1890 Spectator 13 Dec. 866/2 No word 
can be denuded of Us true utility by fatuous indiscriminate- 
ness of application. 

Indiscnminated (indiskri-mine'ted), a. [f. 
Ik- 3 + Discbijiikated ppLa-l Not discriminated 
or distinguished from one another ; indiscriminate. 

1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 33 Supposing those 
many indlscriminated . . Heads to have had but one common 
parent, Burnet 07 un Time (1766)1.273 To keep 

themselves united, and either to set on an indi-scriminated 
toleration, or a general prosecution ; for so we love to soften 
the harsh word of persecution. 

Indiscriminately (indiskri'min^lli), adv. [f. 
Indiscbiminate + -ly2.] In an indiscriminate 
manner; without distinction; promiscuously; with- 
out the exercise of discrimination. 

iSSz Gaule Magastrom. 179 Divines, Historians, and Poets 
thus speak of them indiscriminately. X654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. i.{R.), A cloud of fire, majesty, and secrecy indiscrimi- 
nately mi.vt together. ^ 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 
252 Not to shelter indiscriminately every offender. 1774 J. 
Bryant I. p.x, To distinguish the various people, .of 
whom writers have so generally and indiscriminately spoken. 
x824 L. Murray Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) I. 412 The stress is laid 
on long and short syllables indiscriminately. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 126 They praise indiscriminately all their 
goods, without knowing what are really beneficial or hurtful. 

Indiscriminating (indiskri*minc^tig), a. [f. 
In - 3 + Discriminating j^/. a,] Not discriminat- 
ing ; that does not make or recognize distinctions ; 
undiscriminating. 

1754-67 Bally (MasonkThatindiscrlminating floods should 
spare A chosen few. 1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. Wks. 1843 
1. 229 A hasty and indiscriminating condemner of what is 
established, may expose himself to contempt. x86o Mill 
Rcpr. Govt. (1865) 23/1 Too lavish and indiscriminating be- 
neficence. 

Hence Indiscri-minating-ly adv., in an indis- 
criminating manner, without discrimination, 

1824 iVWu Monthly Mag. X. 105 Complaints made indis- 
criminatingly against authors, Spectator 
A comparison which has been made too indiscrimlnatingly 
of late. 

Indiscrimixiation (indiskriminf'Jsn). [f. 
In- 3 + Disoeimination.] The fact of not discri- 
minating or making distinctions ; the condition of 
not being discriminated ; absence of distinction ; 
want of discrimination or discernment. 

1640 Ter. Taylor Gt. Excmp. i, § 6. 97 Since God had hin* 
derea him [Herod] from the executions of a distinguishing 
£word he resolved to send a sword of indiscrimination and 
confusion. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xcii. g What ever indis- 
crimination there appears between them here in this world. 
*796 S. Horsley Serin. (18x2) I. 240 The like indiscrimina- 
tion mayprevail in higher orders. 1876 IjOWELLAfiicntginy 
Pits. Ser, ir. 325 As far indeed is his ‘ l^mia ’ from the lavish 
indiscrimination of'Endymion 1894 IPesiin. Gas. 16 Nov, 
3/2 In spile of her indiscrimination and lack of sound judg- 
ment, which ha-s alienated many. 

Indiscriminative (indiskri*min^iv), a. [f. 
iN-S-f-DiscBiMiNATn’E.] Not discriminative j not 
characterized by, or inclined to, discrimination. 

1854 Tati's Mag. XXI. 168 Conscious of. .weaknesses, 
arising ., from exce.sslve but .. indiscriminative strength. 
1880 Swinburne Inirod. Collins in T, H. Ward's^ £^*}g' 
Poets III. 279 That sweeping violence of indiscriminative 
depreciation. 

t Indiscri'ininatively, ffa't'. Ol>s. [f. In-s 

+ Disoriuinative + -LY 2.] Without exercise of 
discrimination ; indiscriminately. 

1684 Hockin God's Decrees 316 The Almighty hath . . 
indiscriminativelyascertain'd future happiness to everyone. 
17x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Contents Zrij b, Lavishing 
of their Lashes and Encomiums . . Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 

t ZndiscU'SSed, a. Obs. rare. [f. In - 3 + 
Discussed///, a.] Not discussed ; undiscussed. 

XS34 WiiiTiNTON Tullyes Ojffices\w. {.iSA,d) xi6Hepromysed 
to wryte of thre tnaners of delyberacions.and leftc the thyrde 
indiscussed. a x63t Donne Lett, to Sir H. Goodeerc in 
PocviSy etc. (1633) 359 Upon reasons light in themselves or 
indiscussed in mee. 

ludiscu'ssible, a. Also -able, [f. In- 3 + 
Discussible.] Incapable of being discussed. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. X34/1 The letter.. must be 
accepted as the sole and indiscussable rule by ivhich .all 
Catholics must be guided on the question involved. 1^8 
Sw»iBURNE in JPestm. Gas. 15 Nov. lo/i The noble passion 
and the noble pathos of its greater parts are alike indiscus- 
sible and irresistible. 

+ Indisgra'Ced, Obs. rare'^'. [f. In-3 + 

Disgraced ///. a.] Not disgraced ; undisgraced. 

x6o6 MarstoS Sophonisha «.ii,Our troopesof horse make 
indis-'rac’d retraitej Trot easie off; not poore. 

■ t I'ndish, Ohs. [f.lND + -isR; ci.Engl-ish, 
Scoli‘isk, Sfan-isJi, etc.] = Indian a. 

X548TURNER Names o/Herhs, Indishepeper.Ca/s/cww: ««- 
nutim. fx55oLLOVD7'rr<M.//r«///Mi585)Ei;,Forthewebbe 
and doudines in y« eyes, take & stampe indisshe Peper,and 
put to it y* ioyce of a Fcnel rote. ^ *599 HAKLU^■T Fey. II. 
It. 71 A great many catcbpoules with rods of Indish canes 
dragged on the ground. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Aa IV, And smoke Tobaccos antidot . .With Indi^ awe, like 
to Camelcon, fed. t6ox Holland Pliny I. =35 T"® biggest 
and most monstrous creature in the Indish Ocean. 

’ + Indi’sli, V. Ohs. rare. Also en-. [f. In- ^ 
or 2 4. Dish j/l] irans. To put into a dish. 
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x6ii Florid, hnpiatiare^ to endisb. Ihid.^ Inscudellarc, 
to indish, to put into dishes. 

Xudispe'llable, a. rare. [f. In-s + ^dispell- 
able, from Dispel t».] Incapable of being dispelled. 

18x7 Bentham Cluof Eng. note ^ Note the es- 

sential and utterly indlspellable obscurity of the subjects 
themselves. 

Indispensabi‘litj;. [f. ne-xt + -iry.] The 

quality or fact of being indispensable. 

1 . Incapability of dispensation. (See Indispens- 
able, I, 2.) 

/* X648 Lo. Herbert Henry VJIF (1683) 401 The Indis- 
pensability of the first Marriage. x66o ^Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. It. iii. rule 11 § i The indispensability of the natural 
laws, which are the main constituent parts of the evangelical. 

2 . Incapability of being dispensed with or done 
without. (See IndispenSaVBLE 3.) 

1793 Holcroft LavateFs Physiog. vi. 41 Of all earth’s 
creatures, man alone rejoices in his indispensability. 1827 
Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) I. vii, 395 Preaching the divine 
right, as it is called, or absolute mdispensabllity, of epis- 
copacy. x86i Mill Uiilit. v.8i Recognised indispensability 
becomes a moral necessity, analogous to physical. 

Indispensable (indispemsab’l), a. {sb^ [ad. 
med.L. indispensdbiUiSy f. f;/- (In- 3 ) 4- dispensdbil' 
is Dispensable: cf. F. htdispetisable (17th c, in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Not dispensable ; not to be dis- 
pensed, or dispensed with. (See also, in senses i 
and 2, Undispensable.) 
f 1 . Not subject to ecclesiastical dispensation ; 
that cannot be permitted, allowed, or condoned, by 
suspension or relaxation of a law or canon. (Cf. 
Dispensable i.) Obs. 

*533 Cranmer in EtUs Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 36, I gave 
finall Scntance iherin, howe it was indispensable for the 
Pope to lycetvse any suche marieges. exsss Harvsfield 
Divorce Hen. VTII (Camden) 121 There were also two 
doctors of divinity. . that thought the case was indispensable. 
1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. vL § 39. 359 Whether the 
Popes irregularities if he should chance to incurre any, be 
indispensable? 1654 Bp. Hall Cases Cense. Addit. i. 399 
[He] absolutely condemnes this marriage as incestuous and 
indispensable. 

2 . Of a law, obligation, duty, etc. : That cannot 
be dispensed with, remitted, set aside, disregarded, 
or neglected. Also \ indispensable with. ^ 

X653 H. More Coujcct. Cahbal. (1662) 162 The indiRr)ensabIe 
dictates of the divine Light. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. w ii. 

§ 18 A Book of Cranmers penning, proving Gods Lawindis- 
ensable with, by the Pope. <2x677 Barrow .TewA (1687) 

. viii. xoo He , . hath by .settled rules and indispensable 
promises obliged himself to requite them. <x 17x4 Burnet 
Hist. Ref an. 1532 (R.) Those few that were about the 
pop€j thought the prohibition of such marriages was only 
positive, and might be dispensed with by the pope : whereas 
all other learned men thought the law was moral and indls* 
pensable, a Serm. x Cor. xv. 19 (Seager) A 

great and indispensable duty. X736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 
1874 1* *7® Ourobligaiionstoobey all God’s commands, .are 
absolute and indispensable. 1781 Gibbon Deel.ffF, xxx. 
Ill, 142 The citizens, and subjects, had purchased on exemp. 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending their countrj% 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. Iitdia^ Pref. 24, 1 lay under an indis- 
pensable obligation to be faithful. 

3 . That cannot be dispensed with or done without ; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. Const, for. \ 

X696 Phillips, Indispensable, that is of Absolute Necessity. 
1707 Addison Pres. State IPar (Seageri, There are few 
perhaps that will not think the maintaining a settled body of 
numerous forces indispensable for the safety of our country’. 
1793 Holcroft Lavaters Physiog. xvi. 82 The knowledge 
of anatomy is indispensable to him, 1829 Sir W. Napier 
Penitis. IVar vui. II. 268 To .attack Victor, it was indis- 
pensable to concert operations with Cuesia. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 139 Thou toilest for the altogether indis- 
pensable, for daily bread. 1645 McCulloch Taxaiionlntcod. 
(1852) 19 The articles on which they are imposed arc rarely, if 
ever, indispensable. iSj^Symokds Sh. Italy ^ Greece (iSgZ') 

I. X. xos Physical exercises . .were indispensable to a young 
Itaimn soldier. 1883 Froode Short Stud. IV. v. 336 Courage 
and character, .are the conditions indispensable for national 
leaders. 2899 Brit. Weekly 13 July 230i'3 There are many 
ways of getting on in the City, but none apparently in which 
a silk hat is not indispensable. 

B. sb. An indispensable thing or person ; one 
that cannot be done without. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. Pref, 77 The Indispensables of 
Christian Religion. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power of Love 
VI. (174X) 317 To buy your Highness nece.ssary Linnen, and 
those Indispensables that belong to young Women. X823 

J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Anter. 324 Their equipments and 
stores amount merely to indispensables, 1895 Wcstiu, Gaz. 

17 Jan. 2/1 He pays the ‘indispensables’, like engine^lrivers, 
a fancy wage, to seduce them from loyalty to the poorly paid 
workers in the poorer grades. 

'I'b. A kind of small satchel or bag worn by 
women instead of a pocket, (F. indispensable^ 
Littre.) See N. dr* 9th Ser. IV, 310. Ohs. 

x8oo (X2 Feb.) Gillray Print (rcpr. scene French Mil- 
liner’s), A number of disputes having arisen^ in the Beau 
blonde, respecting the exact situation of ladies Indispen- 
sibles (or New Invented Pockets). 180^ C. K. Sharpe Corr. 
(1888) I. 265 Rows of pretty peeresses, who sat eating sand- 
wiches from silk indispensables [at Lord Melville’s Inal], 
c. pi. (colloquial ettphemism.') Trousers. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 156 Manufacture 
broadcloth, .into coats, waistcoaLs and indtspensibles. 1842 
Comic Almanack June (Farmer), He slapped his hand 
against his yellow leather indispensables. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 1 Nov. 5/6 A pair of native-cut indispensables. 
Zndispe*zisableiies 5 . [f. prec. + -ness.] 
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The quality of being indispensable : a, incapability 
of dispensation or of being set aside; b. inability 
to be done without ; absolute necessity- 
1654 Hammond Fundamentals xii. § 2 Of Indispensable- 
ness of Oaths. 17x2 Berkeley § 26 The indispens* 
ableness of the negative precepts of the law of nature. 1833 
Coleridge Tabled. 7 Jan., A deep sense of the indispensable 
ness of a holy life. 1882 Times 26 May 9 It Is a tribute to 
the sense of his indispensableness at present to France, 

Indispe-nsably, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -ly 2.] 
In an indispensable manner : i* a. without possi- 
bility of dispensation or remission ; b. without 
possibility of being dispensed with or done without. 

a. /1645 Howell Lett. (1650) IF. 58 Under penalty of a 
forfeiture which is to be indispensably payed, a 1677 Man- 
ton Setyn. Ps. cxix. verse 142 Wks. 1872 IX. 11 liie law 
of God immutably and indispensablybindeth all men. 1767 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter Mem. (1816) I. 389 This declaration, 
which I thought myself indispensably engaged to make. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iii. iv. § 126 Grotius.. determines 
that subjects are indispensably bound not to serve in a war 
which they conceive to be clearly unjust. 

b. 1664-9^ South Twelve Senn. 11. 352 Devotion, and 
Affection, is indispensably required in Prayer, a 1708 Beve- 
ridge T/tes. Tkeol. (1710! I. 47 The understanding the prin- 
ciples of religion is indispensably necessarj- to salvation. 
*745 Wesley Ansvi. Ch. 19 In order to this, nothing is 
indispensably required, but Repentance, or Conviction of 
Sin. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 239 Robbing the soil 
of the sun's heat, which is so indispensabi)' requisite. 

+ Zndispe'nsible, a. (sb:) Obs. [f. In- 3 4. 
Dispensible, q.v.] s= Indispensable. 

xWz Stiluncfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iii. § 5 The indispensible 
obligation which was in the nature of man to obey whatever 
his Alaker did command him. Locke Educ. Pref., 

I think it every man’s indispensible duty. 1792 Atiecd. 
W. Pitt 11 , xxiti. 89 The corruption of Parliament .. is be- 
come an indispensible part of the mechanism of Government. 
1800-4S [see Indispensable sb. b, c]. 

Hence f Zndlspe'nsibleness, f Indispe*u8ibly 
adv. 

1649 Bounds Publ. Ohed. 44 If I. .be. .still indispensibly 
obliged by it. s68i Flavel Meih. Grace xxvi. 443 The in- 
dispensibleness and necessity thereof. 17x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 150 f 5 A longer Letter .. which I am indispensibly 
obliged to answer. 1768 Boswell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) x 
Liberty . . is indispensibly necessarj’ to our happiness. x86o 
( 3 en. P, Thompson Audi Alt. III. ciii, 9 On the indispen* 
sibleness of Slavery to the West India interest. 
tZndispe*rsed, a. Obs. rare. [f. In-s 4- 
Dispersed ///. a.] Not dispersed or scattered ; 
undispersed. 

1647 H. .More Song cf Soul ir. ii. rr. ix, Indispers’d, quick, 
close with self-union. Ibid. ji. Hi. zi. xxxv, But indisperst 
is this bright Majesty. 1686 Plot Stafoi-dsh. 22 While the 
Meteor remains compact and indisperst. 
tIndispe*rsion. Ohs. 7 ‘are^^. [f. In- 3 4* 
Dispersion.] Undispersed condition. 

1647 H. More Songol Soul iir. m. xvil, The soul i.s of such 
subtlety. And dose collectednesse, indispersion. 

tln^spe-rtible, rt. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indispertiblHs indivisible, f. tit- (In- 3) 4- dispertXre 
to divide.] Indivisible. 

a 16^1 Bp. MpuNTACi] Acts fy Mon. (1642) 413 Gods eter- 
nity. .is an indivisible, indispertible Duration, Continuance, 
or Being all at once in act without succession. 

Indispose (indispowz), v. [f. In- 3 4- Dispose 
V. ; perh. orig. a back-formation from next.] 

1 . To put out of the proper condition or ‘ dispo- 
sition * for some action or result ; to render unfit or 
incapable (to do something, or /or something) ; to 
disqualify, incapacitate. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 1x3 Dust (much more 
ashes) will .. so fur their dcw-clawed feet, that it will in- 
dispose them to flye. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 33 'That 
prejudice .. and their ignorance of His divine commission 
and high calling, did indispose them for an equal judgment 
of things, and render them unleachable. 1674 Govt. Tongue 
viii. § 12. 149 He so indisposes the soil, that no future seeds 
can ever take root. 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 310 Rather 
assisting than indisposing a man to be a good Christian. 
1863 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 291 Not to get one’s 
Sleep . . indisposes one more or less for the Day. 

2 . To affect with bodily indisposition, put out of 
health, disorder. (Chiefly in pa. pplc. ; see Indis- 
posed, 4.) 

X694W00D Life 31 Dec. (O. H. S.) HI. 475 This bard 
winter of 1694 hath strangley indisposed my body. 1714 
Addison Sped. No. 562 f x 'I he Small-Pox . . after having 
indisposed you for a time, never returns again. 1726 G. 
Roberts 4 Years Voy. 333 He was a little indisposed by 
a Fall that he had received. 1821 Examiner 156/2 Varney 
causes the Countess to swallow a medicine to indispose her. 

3 . To affect with mental indisposition, disincline, 
render averse or unwilling. Const, /u, or with inf. ; 
rarely towards, from. 

x6o2 Locke Educ. § 21 You are now .. to indispose him 
to those Inconveniences as much as j-ou can. X709 Tatler 
No. 90 P 5 A Scene wTitten with .so great Strength of Imagi- 
nation, indisposed me from farther reading. * 79 ® Maltkus 
Popttl. m. X. (5806) II. 262 note. Indisposing landlords to let 
long leases of farms. xSiyJ. ^cott Paris Revistt.ifid.A,) 

The miseries of the revolution, succeeded.. by. .an impenai 
despotism, had totally indisposed the people towards .any 
interference with politics. 1889 Spectator iMar., An 
annual summons would indispose ever>’boay to employ 
Reserve-men, and therefore destroy the force. 

4. To cause to be unfavourably disposed ; to 
make unfriendly, set at variance. (Now unusual.) 

1748 Chestekf. Lett. (1792) dxvj. xoS Polemical con- 
vcAatlons . . certainly do indispose, for a time, the contend- 
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ing parties towards each other. i779_F. HerVey Kaz>. Nisi. 
II. 103 The declamations of the pulpit, indisposed the minds 
of men towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party. 1788 A. Hamilton Federalist No. 83 11. 337 'I’he 
capricious operation of so dissimilar a method of trial .. is 
of itself sufficient to indispose everj' well regulated judgment 
towards iu 18x5 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX. 462 
The licentious passages might have indisposed the censors 
of the Inquisition. 1848 Lo. Malmesbury ML-7n, Ex- 
minister (1884) I. 2og She has long indisposed the whole 
kingdom against her. 

6 . To undo a physical tendency or inclination 
in ; to render not liable or subject {to something). 

1822-34 Goodes Study Med,{t^. 4) IV. 347 A constitutional 
or superinduced hebetude of the muscular coat of the bladder, 
so as to indispose it to inflammation. 1830 Coleridge 
Table-t. 23 May, Inoculation .. has so entered into the 
constitution, as to indispose it to infection under the most 
accumulated and intense contagion. 

Indisposed (indispj^-zd), ppl. a. [f. Ik- 3 + 
Disposed ppl. a. Cf. F. indisposi (1442 in 
Godef.), indispost (i 6 th c.), late L. indhpositus. 
In later use taken as pa. pple. of prec.] . 

f 1. Not put in order, not properly arranged or 
prepared; unorganized; hence out of order, dis- 
ordered, disorganized. In quots.' 1425 (in reference 
to death), Not prepared for, for which one has not 
made the proper dispositions or preparations : « 
med.L. indispositus* Ohs. 

CX425 Orolog. Sapient, v. in Anglia X. 361/17 pat I falle. 
not in suche perj’l of indlsposid deth. Ibid. 364/22, I haue 
so litil fors taken of indisposed deth. 15^ F lorio, Inkisposto, 
indisposed, vnlustie, crazed, weake, without order, disordred. 
1661 Cowley Ess., Crof/nvell Wks. 1710 11. 652 The indis* 
pos’d and long tormented Commonwealth, 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. (1692) 74 Creation being not only a Production 
of a Thing out of Nothing, but also out of indisposed 
Matter. Ibid. 75 Whatever Agent can introduce a Form 
into indisposed Itlatter. 

f2. Not properly fitted, unfitted, unqualified. 
Cf. Indisposition i. Obs. rare. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. iii.v. 308 In indisposid pereoones, bi 
her vndisposicioun . . thei ben . . occasiouns of vicls. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. tit. (1639) 6 They are farther 
indisposed ever to attain unto truth. Ibid. 1. v. 14 There 
are not onely particular men, but whole nations indisposed 
for learning. 

+ 3. Of evil disposition or condition ; evilly dis- 
posed or inclined; ill-conditioned; also, of the, 
weather, in a bad state, bad (cf. OF. indisposition 
du iempSy Godef.). Obs. 

x48z Surtees Mise. (1888)44 Indisposed per.sonnes onelyof 
malice have.. troubled hyme. 1490 Caxton £n0‘dos x\\xi. 67 
In this harde wedder of wynter ..y« see full of tempest, .and 
the tyme alle indisposed more than euer it was. 1597 j. 
King All carelesse, dissolute, indisposed persons. 

4. In a disordered bodily condition ; out of 
health; ill, unwell. (Usually implying a slight 
degree of ill health.) Mostly predicative. 

. *593 [^ee xl. x6os Skaks. Lear 11. iv. 112 To take the 
indispos’d and sickly fit, For the sound man. 1623 Mas- 
singer DI:. Milan in. it. If I am sought for, Say I am 
indisposed. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 175 The 
Captain ..found himself much indisposed in his nealth. 
1670 Temple Let. to Ld. Berkeley Wks. 1^31 II. 217 The 
first is like Diet, but the other like Exercise, to an indis- 
posed Body. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 284 p i She. .professes 
Sickness, .and acts all things with an indisposed Air. 1749' 
Fielding Tom yones v. vii, Mr. .^Ilworthy had been for 
some days indisposed with a cold. 2832 Lander Adv. 
Niger III. xx.2?3 Six of her crew, who had been ill of fever, 
and are still indisposed. 

5. Not disposed or ‘in the mind’, disinclined, 
unwilling, averse (Jo, or to do something). 

1646 Cromwell Let. Bridget Ireton 25 Oct. in Carlyle,' 

I write not to thy husband ; partly to avoid trouble, ..partly 
because 1 am myself indisposed at this time, having some 
other considerations, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the 
spirit (1867) 281 Hardhearted and indisposed unto acts of 
bounty. i8ia Crabbe Tales xviii, Unfit to rule and indis- 
posed to please. ^ Law LXXVIII. 212/2 The 

learned judge might have been less indisposed to slay the' 
execution. 

6 . Not of friendly disposition ; not favourably 
disposed or inclined (towards ) ; unfriendly ; un- 
favourable. (Now somewhat rare.) 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rebel. 1. § 190 The king.. was 
sufficiently indisposed towards the persons or the principles 
of Mr. Calvin’s disciples. 1703 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Life Writ. (1832) II. 382 The people are already indis- 
posed, and only kept under by fear of instant death. 1844 
Napier Conq. Scifide ii. viii. (1845I 469 Lord ElJenborough 
.. was already indisposed towards him. 

7. Not having a physical inclination or ten- 
dency ; not liable or subject. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. ii. i. (1655) 40 Salinous 
spirits .. which do assimilate all bodies not indisposed for 
their impressions. 1790 Wedgvvood in Phil. Trans, LXXX. 
3x2 The saturated marine solution is indisposed tocrystallize. 
*t* 8 . Not disposed of or bestowed. Obs. rare. 

1694 SouTHERNE Fatal Marriage i. ii. When yet a Virgin, 
free, and indisposed. 

IndispO’Sedness. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
prec. + -K£SS.] The condition of being indisposed ; 
indisposition. 

,+ 1. Want of arrangement, disorder. Obs. 
a 1677 Barrow Ser/n. Wks. 1716 III. 384 \^'ho can fansy 
how out of. .Confusion and Indisposedness the World could 
be created? 

,2. Want of adaptation ; unfitness, 

a 1684 Lf4C»ton Comm. 1 Pet. il. 1 A child hath in it a 


reasonable soul, and yet by the indisposedness of the body 
. . it is so bo'und up that its difference from the beasts . . t$ 
not so apparent as afterwards. . 

. 3 . Disordered state of health; bodily indisposi- 
tion. 

■ 1654 Whitlock Zoototnia 500 Dulnesse, drowsinesse, or 
indisposednesse of head, or stomach. CX655 P. Henry in 
Life in M. Henry's trks, (1835) II. 619 My very great In- 
disposedness in point of health. 268^ Tryon JPay to Health 
70 For this . , cduseth a heavy indisposedness through the 
whole Body. 

4. Mental indisposition ; disinclination, unwil- 
lingness. ' 

2651 Bp. Hall Sttsurrium § 73 Not that we should in the' 
midst of a sensible indisposedness of heart fall suddainly 
into a fashionable devotion. 2656 Baxter Refortned Pastor 
(1862) 234 Our own darkness, dulness and indisposedness to 
duty, 2685 Col. Rec. Pettnsylv. 1. 156 (They] declared their, 
utter Indisposedness thereunto, a 2691 Vi.e.\'v.\.Sea-Deliv. 
(1754) 182 The indisposedness of the Master that evening 
both to meat and sleep. 

Indisposition (indisp^zi-Jan). £f. In- 3 + Dis- 
position : cf. F. indisposition (i.^th c. in Littre).] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed, 
f 1. Want of adaptation to some purpose, or to 
the circumstances of the case ; unfitness, unsuit- 
ableriess; incapacity, inability. Ohs. 

‘2440 Manifesto Dk. Gloucester (Pat. Roll 18 Hen. VI, ni), 
Thyndisposiclon of my said Lords adversary’, that he 
neither hath wisdom nor discretion to govern himself, but 
must be led for defaut of natural rea.son. 2529 Wolsev in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 12 Supplying myn indyssposcycon 
and lack of wyt. 2612 Brerewood Lang. ^ Relig. xxv. 216 
By reason of the indisposition of Libanus, in most places, 
for frequent habitation. 2^3 Boyle l/s^. Exp. Nat. Philos. 
11. y. il 126 If we examine other plants., and obser\’e.. 
their dispqsedness or indisposition to yield spirits or oyls by 
fermentation. 2750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones "^t A bad 
Commixture sometimes happens .. from the indisposition 
of the hot or cold agent, and sometimes from the unfitness 
of the place. 

t 2. Want ol apt arrangement or orderly placing ; 
displacement or misplacement; disorder, chaotic 
condition. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Indisposiiione, indisposition, vnlustines, 
crasednes, weakenes, disorder. 1605 Willet Hexapla Gen. 
353 Difficult trauaile .. may be caused .. by the greatnes 
of the infant, or the indisposition thereof m the wombe. 
X677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 293 The disposition, or rather 
indisposition of this Matter, dark, stupid, and unactive. 

3. Disordered bodily condition ; ill health, ill- 
ness, ailment ; esp. of a slight or passing character. 

2598 [see 2]. 2600 Holland Livy 1189 That indisposition of 
his bee set on fire with untemperatc drinking of wine. 2627 
LisatuierffCal. 1.4 lisanders indisposition proceeded from 
the unhotesome ayre of the citie. 2677 Hale Pritn. Orig. 
Man. To Rdr. 3 A long indisposition of Health hath much 
hindred and interrupted roe. 2739 {.title) The Ladies’ Physical 
Director)*, or a Treatise of all the Weaknesses, Indisposi- 
tions, and Diseases peculiar to the Female Sex, from Eleven 
Years to the Age of Fifty or upwards. 1788 (Towpcr Wks, 
(1837) XV. 198, I shall be happy to hear that my friend 
Joseph has recovered entirely from his late indisposition, 
which was informed wa.s gout. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV, 543 The father of the bridegroom was de- 
tained in London by indisposition. 

4. The state of not being mentally disposed, or 
‘ in the mind ’ (Jo something, or to do something) ; 
disinclination, unwillingness. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. i. § 10 The indisposition .. of 
the Church of Rome to reform herself. 1607 Shaks. Tinion 
II, ii. 139 Perchance some single vantages you tooke. When 
my indisposition put you backe. a 1628 Preston Saint's 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 74 A creat indisposition to prayer. 
1703 Stanhope Pardphr, III. 31 To correct and sweeten 
the Tempers of Men, and to bring them off from these 
Indispositions. 28^ Castlereagh in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's 
Desp. (1877) 252 He declined^ the propqsaj evidently from 
indisposition to receive a British force within his dominions. 

5. The state of being unfavourably disposed to 
or towards a person or thing ; aversion. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 32 This Indisposition of 
the King towards the Duke was exceedingly encreased and 
aggravated. 2780 Burke Let. to T. Burgh 5 Jan., I bad 
conceived that an indisposition to the interests of Ireland 
had never been my chatacterislical fault. 1898 Westm. 
Gas. 24 June 3/2 Was it from indisposition towards the 
Colonial Secrelarj’t 

‘6. Want of physical inclination or tendency; the 
condition of not being liable or subject. 

Mod. The two substances showed an indisposition to 
Combine. • 

Xndisputa'ble (indi-spi«tab’l, indispiw'tab’l), 
a. [ad. late L. indisptitdbilis (Cassiodonts), f. in - 
(In- 3 ) + dispuiabiliSf Disputable.] 

1. That cannot be disputed ; unquestionable. 

XSSX Robinson tr. More's Utopia i. (1895) 91 [That] whiche 
with good and tust Judges is of greater force than ail lawes 
be, the Kj-nges indisputable prerogatiue. 26A3SmT. Browne 
Relig.^ Med. i. f 29 Great and indisputable miracle, the 
ces.satIon of Oracle.s, 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. \yks. V. 74 
The Revolution was maac to preserve our ancient, indis- 
putable laws and liberties. 2883 FroudE Short Stud, IV. 
II. iii. 192 One of those persons of indisputable genius who 
W’as likely to make a mark upon his time, 
i* 2. Undisputing, Obs. rare. 

2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 74 ‘My Lady commands so 
or so ’. . are sure to meet with an indisputable Obedience. 

Hence Indisputabi'lity, InOisputableness, the 
character or fact of being indisputable. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Indispuiableness, .. unquestionable, 
ness, so great Certainty, as not to be argued against. 2856 


Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 32 People shut their eyes 
to the dark indisputableness of the facts in front of them. 
2880 A. Arnold Free Land 207 It may be stated with a 
considerable degree of indisputability. 

Indisputably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In an indisputable w.ay; without possi- 
bility of dispute ; unquestionably. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xii. 251 Nor is it Indis- 
putably certaine what manner of death she dyed. 1719 
Steele Old Whig 287 The property of the house of peers will 
indisputably surmount that of the house of commons, 17^ 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 127 The more it is di^ 
puted, the more indisputably will it shine. 1879 Froude 
Csesar XU 139 The list .. contained the names of none but 
those who were indisputably guilty. 

t Xndispu'ted, a. Obs. [Ik- 3 .] Not dis- 
puted ; undisputed, unquestioned- 

2643 Sir T. Browne Rcli^. Med. i. 5 15 Natura niktl 
agetfrusira, is the only indispuled Axiome in Philosophy. 
*733 Swift On Poetry 303 His indispuled rights extend 
'I’hrough all the lane, from end to end. 2804 Earl Lauucrd. 
Publ. Wealth Advt. 8 They are assumed as indisputed and 
incontrovertible. 


■ t Indisse'vera'ble, a. Obs. rare. [f. In - 3 
-I disseverable, f . Dissever + -able.] That cannot 
be dissevered, indivisible. 

<7x642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 ' Mon. (1642) 25 The true, 
actuall, indisseverable union hypostaticall of God and JIan, 
in one Christ. 

Hence f Indisso'verably adv., indivisibly. 

1586 Will of Spenser in Grosart Spensers Wks. I. p. xrii. 
All other thinges. .shall be indyseverablie occupied betwixt 
my wyfe and . . my . . sone. 

t Indissl'inulable, a. Obs. rare-^. [In- 3] 
‘That cannot be dissembled’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
t Indi-SSipaTjle, a. Obs. [I.n- sj That c.an- 
not be dissipated. 

X6S7-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig, (1850) 1. 182 The Soul., is in- 
dissipabie otherwise than by a total annihilation. 1661 G. 
Rust Origen's Opin.- in Phenix (1721) I. 54 The Souls of 
Brutes are Spirits. . and remain undiminxshable and indis- 
sipable in their intire Substances, 

Indissociable (indisou-J’ab’l), a. [In- 3; cf. 
eccl. L. indissoeidbilis.'] Incapable of being dis- 
sociated. 

2855 H. Spencer Priuc. Psychol. (1872) I. iv. viii. 476 
Stales of consciousness once separate become indissociable. 

Indissolubility (indi^s^l-, indispdiwbi’liti). 
[f. next : see -ity.] The quality of being indis- 
soluble. 

1. Incapability of being decomposed or disinte- 
grated (or of being disunited, as parts or elements). 

<7x704 Locke (J.), From whence steel has its firmness, and 
the parts of a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. 
X748 Hartley Observ, Man 11. iv. 427 The Happiness of 
the Good is denoted by Incorruption, indissolubility. 

t2. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid,* 
insolubility. Obs. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. A’at. (1834) 1. 92 The whole complex 
of gold malleability, ductility, specific gravity, dissolu- 
bility' in aqua regia, and indissolubility in all other men- 
struums. 1794 Sullivan IHewNat. I. 258 The effervescence 
and indissolubility of many of them in the vitriolic acid. 

3. Of a connexion or obligation : Incapability of 
being dissolved, undone, or broken ; perpetuity of 
binding force. (The prevailing sense.) 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. xii. 313 Upon the breach 
of that Condition were either utterly lost, as the indissolu- 
■bility of the 'Union of the Composition. 2748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. iii. 232 The Indissolubility of the Marriage 
Bond. 1B30 Mackintosh Eth; Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 195 
The best writers of Mr. Bentham’s school overlook the In- 
dissolubility of these associations. iBS^Contemp.Rcv. Feb. 
262 Christianity . . .setting upon monogamy the seals of 
s'anctity and indissolubility. 

JndiSSOlu'ble (indi*s/>Ii;/b’J, indis^‘Iiz/b’J), a. 
[ad. L. i7tdis5o/itbit-is : see Ik- 3 and Dissoluble.] 
Not dissoluble ; that cannot be dissolved. 

1. That cannot be dissolved into its elements or 


particles ; incapable of being decomposed or dis- ^ 
integrated ; that cannot be destroyed, put an end 
to, or abolished ; indestructible. 

<12568 Coverdale Ho/e Faith/, xvi. (1574) *34 Which 
spiritual body (that is incorruptible, indissoluble and im- 
mortall) we haue receiued of (jhrist ourLorde. 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 519 Well fenced with an indissoluble wall. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 109 Atoms, as being the first 
matter, must also be indissoluble, in order to their being 
incorruptible, 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) F.44 
Some of the drying-earths, employed as cements., which 
harden into an indissoluble plate or mass under_ water. 

b. That cannot be separated or disunited, as an 
element, from the whole. 7'are.' 

2840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1872) 94^ Not a leaf rolling on the 
highway but is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar 
systems. 

1 2. That cannot be dissolved in a liquid (see 
Dissolve 2 b). Obs, (Replaced by Insoluble.) 

2666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. {1667) pi Indissoluble 
in Aqua fortis. 2758 Reid tr. Maeguer's Chym. J. 142 it is 
mild, unctuous, indissoluble in spirits of wine. 1794 
Adams A^<2/. &■ Exp. Philos. I. xl 487 -I he^ clear liquor then 
Should be carefully poured off.. from any indissoluble sedi- 
ment that miy remain. / T-V 

b. That cannot be melted or liquefied (see Dis- 
solve 2 a); not fusible. 'I Obs. 

X7 SX Johnson Rambler No. 174 I- 4 Some bodies, indis- 
soluble by he.it, can set the furnace and crucible at defiance 
2826 Scott Letter to Lady Davy 6 Feb. in Lockhart, 



INDISSOLTIBIiEITESS. 

That direful chemist never put into his crucible a more indis- 
soluble piece of stuff. 

3. Of something that binds, as a chain, knot, etc., 
or (usually) Jig. of a ‘ tie connexion, ‘ bond \ ob- 
ligation, etc. : That cannot be dissolved, undone, 
‘or broken; firm, stable, perpetually binding or 
lasting. (The prevailing sense.) 

1542 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots B ij b. In his wordes he pro- 
fes<^eth an indissoluble amitie. 1S48UDXI.L, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Matt. xix. (R.), The indissoluble knot of the manne 
and of the wyfe. Shaks, Macb. iii. i. 17 A most indis- 
soluble tye. 1^5 Ld. Preston Boetk. iv. 194 This binds 
together the Actions and Fortunes of Men by an indissoluble 
Connection of Causes, 1777 Priestley Disc. Philos. Necess. 
ii. 17 There are persons who admit this indissoluble chain 
of circumstances. i8« Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound 
Wks. 1850 I. 139 With links Indissoluble of adamantine 
chains. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible-} The natural and in- 
dissoluble link between music and rhythm. 

4. That cannot be dissolved, as an assembly or 
association. 

1649 J'liLTON Eihoti. V, If.. he. .were so loath to bestow a 
Parlament once in three yeare, ..was it likely.. he should 
bestow willingly on this Parlament an indissoluble sitting? 

5. That cannot be solved or explained ; inexpli- 
cable, insoluble. 7-are. 

x868 Pref. Dighy's Voy. Mcdii. 35 An indissoluble riddle. 

Indissolubleuess (see prec.). [f. prec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality of being indissoluble ; indis- 
solubility. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. ? 72 The Earth, 
hardened to indissolubleness, is a stone. 1685 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Nat. vi. 209 The indissolubleness of the alcalisaie 
salt, that is one of the two ingredients ofglass. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art, XXV. (1700) 289 This doctrine of the Indissolubleness 
of Marriage. .was never settled in any Council before that of 
Trent. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. .xv, In her marriage 
. . she had ceased to see the mystic union which is its own 
guarantee of indissolubleness, had ceased e\*en to see the 
obligation of a voluntary pledge. 

Indissolubly (indi*splir/bli, indisp*li//bli), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -ly In an indissoluble manner ; 
so as to be incapable of being dissolved ; in the 
way of firm or perpetual connexion ; inseparably. 

1^38 Leland liin. VII. 241 The old Walles .. made of 
Britons^ Brikes, very large and great Flynt set togyther 
almost. itidissoluhely with morters made of smaule Pybble, 
1622 Preston Godly Man's /nquis. ii. 50 It knits vs indis- 
solublie to the Lord. 1657 Milton P. L, vi, 69 On they 
move Indissolubly firm. X7§4 Edwards Freed. Will i. iv. 
22 A previous Bias and Inclination . . may be so powerful 
that the Act of the Will may be certainly and Indissolubly 
connected therewith. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvi, 
She considered herself as indissolubly bound by that promise 
as if it had been given at the altar. 1835 Lynch Rivulet 
xxxtx. iii, Fair peace shall be to truth at last.. Wedded in- 
dissolubly fast 2870 Emerson Soe. Solit.t Fanning 
\yks, (Bohn) IIL 57 Early marriages and the number of 
births are indUsolubly connected with abundance of food. 

Indissolnte (indi-sol'«t), a. rare. [In-3 + 
Dissolute a . : cf. late L. indissolut-us (Boethius).] 
TJndissolved, unbroken. • 

_ 1834 Sm H. Taylor tst Pt. A rtevclde in. in, Where is that 
indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d mandamentseteme 
The floating soul shall grapple ! 

t Indisso'lvable, a. (ri.) Obs. Also 7 -ible. 
[In- 3 .] Incapable of being dissolved. 

1. Incapable of being disintegrated, destroyed, or 
abolished; = Indissoluble i. 

x66o R. Coke yustice Vind. 47 Mr. Hobbs outruns the 
Constable, and makes the King or Civitas . . indissolvable by 
that power that made him. 2702 Norris Ideal Worlds n. ii. 
55 A substance really distinct from matter, must likewise of 
necessity be indissolvable. <1x7x1 Ken Hymttotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 300 They of no disagreeing Parts consist : 
Immortal, indissolvable abide, What has no parts, Time 
never can divide. 

2 . Insoluble in a liquid; ■* Indissoluble 3. 

1676 Boyle Exper. Orig. Qualities ii. vii, We found it as 
indissolvable in aqua regis too. ,1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 176 Like a Medicine wrapt up in an indissolvible Vehicle. 
*774 Westm. Mag. II. 315 The indissolvable earthy residuum. 

b. Infusible; = Indissoluble 2 b. 
x6$o Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. (1658) 60 The softer 
.veins of Chrystal remain indissolvable in scorching terri- 
tories. ^.1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii. 79 There is no 
terrestrial body indissolvable to fire. 

3. Of a tie, connexion, obligation, etc. : = Indis- 
soluble 3. 

1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. i. xxvi. (26^8) 47 That bond of 
Matrimony was indissolvable. _x649 Bp. Reynolds 
vi. 63 There is a necessary and indissolvable dependence of 
all second causes upon the first. ^2681 Flavel Aleih, Grace 
ii. 27 This [conjugal) union is not indissolvable, but may and 
must be broken by death. 1701 Norris Ideal World i. ii. 
67 The union of their ideas appears so indissolvible,thatwe 
find we have it not in our power to disunite them in our 
thoughts. 17M Loud. Mag. 429 There, indeed, friendships 
were happy and unions indissolvable. 

' 4 . Of an assembly, etc. ; = Indissoluble 4. 

1643 Cunning Plot to divide Parlt. 10 This Parliament . . 
was.. made indissolvable without its own consent. 

5 . Insoluble, inexplicable; = Indissoluble 5. 
1637 Jackson znd Senn. 2 Chron. vi. 39-40 Wks. 1844 VI. 
40 The unsearchable ways of God's wisdom, or his indis- 
solvable contrivances of exiraordinarj’success. 1643 Sir T. 
Brow.nc Relig.Med. ti. §9 There are not onely diseases in- 
curable in Physick, but cases indissolvable in Laws, 
b. as\f/». Something insolnble or inexplicable. 

■ i66t Glanvill Van. Bogin, v. 5^ The composition of bodies, 
whether it be of divislbles or indivisibles, isa question which 
must be rank'd with the indissolviblcs. 
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INDISTINCTLY. 


Hence IndissolvaM’lity, + Xndisso'lvable* 
ness = Indissolubility ; t InOissolvably adv. 
— Indissolubly. 

^ 2639 Army's Plea pres. Practice 22 All that may be said 
with reference to the Parliament,. the indissolvableness of 
them without their own consent. 1667 Waterhouse Fire 
Lend. 135 They unite into an indissolx’ability of affection. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. f 67. 54 Only that he may the more 
indissolvably unite, yea incorporate himself with us. 

flndisso'lved, a. Ohs. [In- 3.] Not dis- 
solved ; undissolved. 

2626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2650) I. 320 While the said 
.Peace was continuing, and the said Treaties indissolved. 

Indissua’dable, ff. In- 3 + 

sttadabky f. Dissuade v. ■¥ -able.] That cannot 
be dissuaded; ine.xora*ble. Hence Indissua'dably 
adv..^ inexorably. 

<2x894 Stevenson Weir of Henniston \\. (2896) 278 Fate 
. . obscure, lawless, august, moving indissuat^bly in the 
affairs of Christian men. 

t Indi'stance. Ohs. [ad. med.L. itidistdnlia, 
f. vtdistd775 (see next) : cf. In- 3 and Distance.] 
The quality or character of being * indistant So 
^Indi’stancy, in same sense. 

2624 F. Nmtv: RePl. Fisher They make nothing for 
corporall presence oy Indistance of place. 1636 Jeanes 
Fuln. Christ 137 The .. Lutherans from the inseparability, 
and indistance of the union, betwixt the two natures, plead 
for the coextension of the manhood, with the Godhead. 1659 
Pearson Creed v. (1870) 421 If not by way of circumscrip- 
tion, as proper bodies are, yet by way of determination and 
indistancy. 

Obs. [ad. late or med.L. 
indistdns, -sidiitein, tr. Gr. dSiduTaTor : see In -3 
and Distant. 

In L. the adv. ittdisidnter occurs in Priscian and Am- 
mianus ; the adj. ittdistdns (with the sb. indistdntia) in a 
13th c. grammarian quoted inTliurot Doctrines granimati. 
eales dumoyenhge^iZjfnvid in William of Aloerbeka’s transl, 
of Procius De decern dubitat. (col. 85, Cousin), and Ficinus' 
transl. of Plotinus (ed. Oxon. I. 88). (Prof. 1 . Bywater.)] 

1. Not distant, not separated by an interval ; 
without break or interval, continuous. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies v. (1645) 43 The very nature of 
quantity uniteih any two parts that are indistant from one 
another, 2647 H. More SongoJ Soul Notes 336 Eternity 
hath all the world in an indivisible indistant way si once. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 52 To be present with them, 
or indistant from them. 2788 T. Tavlor Procius 1 . 91 What- 
ever form contains occultly, and in an indistant manner, is 
produced into the phantasy subsisting with intervals, 
divisibly and expanded. 

2, Without material extension. 

2678 Cudworth Intelt. Syst. i. iv. 416 The Generality of 
those other Ancients^ who asserted Incorporeal Substance, 
did suppose It likewise to be Unextended, they dividing 
Substances (as we Icam from Philo) into SiaimjuaTiKat, 
Ka'i aSidoTarov ov<T(dt, Distant and Indistant, or Extended 
•and Unexlended Substances. Ibid. 1. v. ^74 in like manner 
Simplicius .. writeth thus; t6 rotovrov 
dvd'yKij tlvat xal eSidorrarov, |Kpi<rrov ^dp ical dvderraTov 
VTrdpx®*', ou Svyarat r«f.r.A.), because what Is such, must of 
necessity be indivisible, and indistant ; for where it divisible, 
and distant, it could not all of it be conjoined with its 
whole self [etc.]. 

Hence +Indi-stantly adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 , repr. 
L. indhtdnUr (see above), Gr. dSmardTiur.] 

2636 Jeanes Fk/«. Christ 237 Divines.. affirme, that the 
manhood, and the person of the word are united, not onely 
inseparably but also indisiantly, therefore one of them is not 
distant from the other. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 
776 (transl. fr. Porphyrius) The corporeal world is distantly 
present to the Intelligible (or the Deity) ; and that is indi- 
visibly and indUtantly [dfita^jTdTws] present with the world. 

Xndistiueb (indisti'ijkt), a. (j^,) [ad. L. m~ 
distmet-us, f. in- (In- 3) + distinclus distio^ished, 
Distinct; cf. Y.indisiinctifi,^^ in R. Estienne).] 

1. Not distinct or distinguished from each other, 
or from something else; not kept separate or apart 
in the mind or perception ; not clearly defined or 
'marked ofT. 

(In quot. 1S71 with mi^ure of sense * Not distinguished or 
celeiirated, without distinction*; cf. Distinct «. 5.) 

2604 T. Wright Passions y, § 4. 199 What shall 1 say of. . 
three sacred persons in Trinitie, distinguished really, and 
ye: indistinct essentially? 1622 Selden lUusir. Drayton's 
Poly-clb. i. {R.k The Gauls, Cimmerians and Celts, under 
indistinct names,., over-ran Italy, Greece, and part of Asia. 
2638 Phillips, Indistinct, not distinguisht or known one 
from another. [1871 Ruskin Fon Clav. ix. 12 The rest of 
the candidates for distinction, finding themselves, after all 
.their work, still indistinct, think it must be the fault of 
the police, and are riotous accordingly.] 

2. In active sense, of judgement or action; Not 
distinguishing between different things; undiscri- 
minating, indiscriminate. Now rare or Obs. 

1650 SirT.Brow'ke/Vcw//..^. hi. xxv,(cd. 2) 244 Some in an 
indistinct voracity eatingalmost any, others out of a timorous 
preopinion refraining very many. xyM Gifford ^<*t7/t</ 74 ' 
Pools who, unconfctous of the critics laws, Rain in such 
show’rs iheir indistinct applause. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. IS The use of the relative and antecedent is more indis- 
tinct . . than in the other uxitings of Plato. 

3. Not seen or heard so as to be clearly dis- 
tinguished or discerned, or to present a clear 
distinction of parts; confused, blurred; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. (.“Mso transf.y e.g. from speech 
to the speaker.) 

1589 PuTTENHAM Ettg. Pocsk lu IV. [v.) (Arb.) 87 The most 
laudable languages are alwaies most plaine and distinct, 


and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. 1726-46 
Thomson Winter 632 The city swarms intense, J'he 
public haunt, Full of each theme, and warm with mix: 
discourse, Hums indistinct. 2764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 (R.) 
According as they are more distant., their minute parts 
become more indistinct, and their outline less accurately 
defined. 1839 Losgf. HyPerion it. iii, The objects around 
them grew indistinct in the fading twilight. 2844 H, H. 
Wii^ON Brit. India I. 247 He., was awakened by the 
indistinct noise of the approaching multitude. 2887 Nature 
2x Apr. 581/1 The Oldhamia is often indistinct. 

b. Of the act of perception or mental impres- 
sion, ora faculty by which something is perceived. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. jW. de W. 1531) 1S6 But this fayih. .was 
not sufficycnt ; for it was imperfyte & indistincte. 1580 T. 
Francklin tr. Lucian, True Hist.ixllp) 135 We had a view, 
but confused and indistinct, of the Island of Dreams. 278: 
CowpER Conversat. 539 Their views indeed were indistinct 
and dim. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 275 , 1 have an indis- 
tinct recollection ofhis mentioning a complex Creiic rhythm. 

• C. asx^. Something indistinctly perceived, rare. 

• 1880 G. JIeredith Tragic Com. (iSSi) 173 The woman 
who had become the radiant indistinct in his desiring mind 
was one whom he knew to be of a shivery steadfastne.'^s. 

t Xndistrnctible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ik- 3 a- 
distiiiciibh, f. L. disiinct-, ppl. stem of disIitigtiLre 
to distinguish -h -ible.] Undistinguishable. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. Djss. iii. 176 
A favourite old romance is founded on the indistinctible 
likeness of two of Charlemagne's knights, Amys and Ame- 
lion. 

IXLdistinction (indisti-gkjsn). Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Distinction, after indistinct.] 

1. The fact of not distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions ; failure to perceive or make a difference. 

2624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg}t Such variety and difference 
is in traditions which this Hudler confoundeth to deceive 
his Novice with indi-stinctions. 2768 Woman of Honor W. 
307 That scandalous indisiinction between the worthy and 
the worthless. 2876 Stevenson Charles cf Orleans NYks. 
1894 II. 263 Was it always one woman? or are there a doien 
here immortalised in cold indistinction ? 

. 2. The condition or fact of not being distinct or 
different; absence of distinguishing qualities or 
characteristics ; undistinguishableness. 

. 1644 Jzsso^ Angel oJEfh. 7 Sundrj’ Divines .. doe pro\e 
the Identitie and Tndisttnetion of Bishops and Presbyters 
both in name and Office in sacred Writ. 2654 Ter. Taylor 
Real Pres, sgo In a body there cannot be indistinction of 
parts, but each must possesse his own portion of parts. 2824 
'Lamb Elia Ser. w. Blakesmoor in H—^hire, I was 
astonished at the indistinction of everything. Where had 
•stood the great gates? What bounded the Court-yard? 
Whereabout did the outhouses commence ? 

+ 5. Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness. Obs. 

2632 Biggs Nnu Disp. y 77 The indistinction, confusion 
and perpetuall lurbulency of our CEconomy. 1693 South 
Twelve Sertn. (1698) HI. 62 His whole Souf is nothing but 
Night, and Confusion, Darkness, and Indistinction. etxqq4. 
Harte Ckatdt. Alason (R.), Wild indistinction did their 
place supply; Halfheardj haJfJost, th’Jmperfect accents die. 
2795 Mason Ck. Aljts. ii. 96 The numerous Composers who 
succeeded Tallis . . rather increased than diminished this 
indistinction of the words, by introducing more elaborate 
harmonies. 

4. Absence of distinction or eminence; obscurity. 
itottce-use. 

1863 Athensum No. 1969. 105/x Persons of distinction or 
in-distinction. 

Indistinctive (indisti*gktiv>, a. [f. In- 3 + 
DiBTihXTivE, after itidislincl.J^ Not distinctive. 

1. Not distinguishing; undiscriminating. 

2699-i£8x [implied in Inpistinctively). 

2. Without distinctive character or features; not 
markedly different from others. 

1846 Poe Kirkland Wks. 1864 III. 38 In person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
25 May 542 The hills, of New Red-Sandstone, are low and 
indistinctive,— the streams slow and sluggish. <i 1864 Haw- 
thorne NotC’Bks. (1879) L 183 The blue and indis- 
linctiie scene, 

. Indistrnctively, uefu. [f. prec.-b-Lv^: cf. 
distiitctively.'\ In an indistinctive manner ; with- 
,out distinction; indifferently, indiscriminately. 

2699 f-®* Tarbut in Pepys' DinryVl. 191 That men, women, 
and children, indistinctively, were subject to it. ti4$Black'a>. 
Mag. LVII. 398 The whole Essay addresses itself to two 
descriptions of persons— to those who will be critics, and to 
those who will he poets. Both are here addressed, and 
indistinctively. 2882 Contemp. Rev. June 897 Pastimes in 
which nobles and patridans indistinctively took p.nrt. 


Iiidisti*2ictive&ess. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 

1. Incapacity for distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions. 

a 2859 De Quincev cited in Worcester Supfl. xSSr. 

2. \Vant of distinctive character; indistinctness. 
2837 For. Q. Rev. XIX. 401 The might that gave 

to confusion, defined indislinctiveness, and portrayed ihe 
very void of the soul. 

Xndisti'nctly, adv. [f. Indistinct a. (or its 
L. original) +■ -ly - : lepr. L. {iidtstiiicUl\ 

•hi. In such a way as not to distinguish or make 
a difference between things, ^pci^ons, or cases; 
without distinction ; indifferently, indiscriminatel}'. 

ex4*o Pallad. on Husb. iii. 1064 The herid blake, m colde 
centre the boor, And cueo' hugh to haue in plac.^ 

Is indistincly good, and maj’ not harme. x^ / i/gr. Perf. 




INDISTmCTNESS. 


INDITER. 


After the year of Probation, when this Habit is common 
and indistinctly given to Novices and Persons profess'd. 

2. Not clearly to the perception, discernment, or 
understanding; confusedly, obscurely, dimly. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Ton^^ Confusement, con- 
fusedly, indistinctly. 1677 Hale Prhn. Orig. Man. i. ii. 46 
The pnantasie.. Compounds those Images into some thin^ 
not unlike Propositions, though confusedly and indistinctly. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 (R.) When the object is removed 
beyond the farthest limit of distinct vision, it will be seen 
indistinctly. 1826 Foster in Life 4* Corr. (1846) II. 78 
Articulate more indistinctly than formerly. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. xiii. 105 The black unwelcome guest, the spectre 
of coming evil, had ever been present to her; but she bad 
seen it indistinctly. 2863 H. Cox Instil, ni. iv. 63^ Their 
earliest constitution and functions are., very indistinctly 
traceable. 

Indisti'nctness. [f. as prec. -b - n£ss.] The 
quality or condition of being indistinct ; obscurity, 
dimness. (In reference to either sensuous or mental 
perception.) a. As a quality of the object: In- 
capability of being clearly perceived or understood. 

a 1727 Newton (J.), According to the indistinctness of this 
picture [in the bottom of the eye], the object will appear 
confused. 1785 Reid Intell. Powers v. ii. (1803] 123 If we 
attend to the cause of this indistinctness, w’c shall find, that 
it is not owing to their being general terms, but to this, 
that there is no definition of them that has authority. ^ 1827 
Whately (1845) Introd. 33 The ambiguity or indis- 
tinctness of Terms. x8Bo E. White Ctrl. Relig. 35 There 
is a certain indistinctness in her outlines, 

b. As a quality of perception or thought : cf. 

Indistinct 3 b. 

1783 Blair Rhetoric x. I. i86 The obscurity which reigns 
so much among many metaphysical writers is, for the most 
part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. 
1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale lo June, I felt a con- 
fusion and indistinctness in my head, which lasted I suppose 
about half a minute. 1837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc, 
(1857) I. 185 The indistinctness of ihotight which is so fatal 
a feature in the Intellect of the stationary* period. 

ZndistingTUSliable (indUti-qgwiJab’l), a. 
[Ik- 3,] Not distinguishable ; that cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

1. Incapable of being discriminated or recognized 
as different from something else, or from each 
other; of which the difference cannot be perceived. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 51 The true seeds 
of Cj’presse and Ramptons are indistinguishable by old eyes. 
1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) II, 359 The simultaneous- 
ness of the two sensations renders them indistinguishable. 
J882 G. Allen in Knowledge No. to. 403 So after a short 
time they became as indistinguishable from the true Celts, 
as Normans and Danes in England have become indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the community. 

b. transf Ofwhich the parts are not distinguish- 
able ; of indeterminate shape or stmcture. 

This is perh. the meaning in the Shaks. quot., where the 
word is used of Thersites, ? m reference to bis deformity. 

x6o6 Shaks. TV, ^ Cr. v. i. 33 You ruinous But, you 
whorson indistinguishable Curre. 1873 Black Pk Thule 
(18^4) X The sea and the air and the sky seemed to be one 
indistinguishable mass of whirling and hurrying vapour. 

2. That cannot be clearly perceived (by the senses 
or the mind) ; not discernible ; imperceptible. 

Answ. Observ.agst, King xo The Scales of the Voles 
dancing indistinguishable whether they leane. xSo^io 
Coleridge (1837) III. 1x0 The silent and ,, indis- 

tinguishable lapse of time. 1822-34 Good's Siudy^ Med. 
(ed. 4) I, 527 The pulse of the arteries of a paralytic arm 
was quite indistinguishable. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) 1. 244 Indistinguishable to the eye. 

Hence Zndistingnisliabi'lity, Zndisti'ngtiish- 
abloness, the quality or character of being indistin- 
guisbable. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, //«f£f/mc‘«/>/mi/^««r..uncapabIeness 
to be distinguished. x8^ H. SPENCER/’r/NC. PsychcL (1872) 
II. VI. vi. 52 The true interpretation bf equality is indistin- 
guishableness. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig. Se. ii. 41 
Here we mean a different thing by the word same. We 
mean indistinguishability. _ 1891 Monist I. 488 Shading off 
from perfect likeness or indistinguishableness to just recog- 
nisable affinity. 

Indisti’nguislialjljr, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
+ 1. Without distingnishing ; indiscriminately. 

2689 Proe. Pres. Pari. Justified 5 All who cherish Re- 
sentments of this kind 1 dare not indistinguishably condemn. 

2. So as to be indistinguishable ; so that the 
difference cannot be perceived. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1838) I. App. C. 404 They 
likewise pass into each other so indistinguishably, that the 
\yhole order forms a very network. X873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
ii. 44 Empedocles lived at a time when poetry and fact were 
indistinguishably mingled. 

Indisti'ngnished, a. Now rare. [Ik- 3 .] 
Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 

160S Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 378 Oh indistinguishM space of 
Womans will, A plot s^jon her vertuous Husbands life, And 
the exchange my Brother. 1646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. 
Ep. III. xxiv. 171 In that indistinguisht masse, all things 
seemed one. x8^ Congreg. Year Bk. 52 The common and 
indistinguished life of man. 

+ Indistrnguishing, a, Obs. [Ik-3 .] Not 
distinguishing ; undiscriminating. 

1828 ^V£BSTER, Irtdistinguishing^ m.'iking no difference ; 
as, indistinguishing liberalities. Johnson. 

IndistriTautable (indistri*bi«tabT), a. [Ik- 3 .] 
That cannot be distributed; see Distribute v. 

1847 SiR^ W. Hamilton £.<'/. De Morgan: 43 The rule of 
the Logicians, that the middle term should be once at least 
distributed tor indisiributable). .is untrue. 1879 H.Spenxer 
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Data Ethics filu 236 Since that.. cannot be happiness itself 
which is indisiributable. 

Indistur'baTjle (indists-jbab’l), a. [f. In - 3 
+ disturbable, f. Distukb v. + -able.] Incapable 
of being disturbed. 

x66o H. hloRE jl/vxf. Godl. 268 The true and indisturbable 
kingdoms, full of all. .heavenly Bcautifulness. 2885 S. Cox 
Expos. Ser. i. viL 85 The quiet and indisturbable depths 
of a soul stayed on God. 

Jndisturbazice (indisti^ubans). Now rare, 
[f. Ik- 3 + Disturbance.] Absence of disturbance ; 
imdisturbed condition ; quietness, tranquillity. 

x6sg Stanley H/st. Philos, xt. (1701) 459/r You . . neither 
perceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds of Indis. 
turbance and Perturbation. <1x677 Barrow Sertn. Govt. 
Tongue in Beauties Barrow (1846} 52 Speaking ill upon 
presumption of secrecy, and thence of indisturbance and 
Impunity. 2770 Beattie Truth iiu iL (iSix) 274 We 
are told that the end of Scepticism, as it was taught by 
Pyrrho . . was to obtain indisturbance. 2866 Ferrjer Grk, 
Philos. I. XV. 469 Perceiving our ignorance to be inevitable, 
we shall live in a state of., mental indisturbance. 

tlndistuTbed, a. Obs, [Ik- 3 .] Not dis- 
turbed ; undisturbed. 

x66o N. Incelo Bentivolio ff Urania (1682) II. 150 Not* 
withstanding the indisturbed temper of the Divine Nature. 
2686 Puts Staffordslu so Others of the same kind being 
wholly indisturbed. 

t Indi'tcll, V, Obs. Also 6 endicli, 7 indich. 
[f. Ik- I or - + Ditch sb.'] 

1. (rans. To cast into or bury in (or as in) a diteb. 
2597 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. ii, Wert thou inditched in great 

secrede; Where as no passenger might curse thy dust, Nor 
dogs sepulchrall sate their gnawing lust. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater r.) Wks. 1.64/2 One was cast dead into the Thames 
.. drawne with a Boat and a rope dovvne some part of the 
Riuer, and dragged to shore and indiched. 

2 . To enclose or surround with a ditch ; to en- 
trench. 

1598 Florjo, Affossare, to dike, to ditch or moate about, 
to make trenches or dikes, to endich. 1620 Holland 
Camden's Brit.x. sis The Danes, .raised as it Is thought 
certaine trenches: whereof one is called Maumburj* being 
an acre Indiched. 

Indite (indai-t), v. Forms : a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-9 endite, (5 enditt, 6 endight, -dyt, 6-7 
erron. endict). d. 5-6indyte, 6 indight, -dyt(t, 
(-ditie), 6- indite, (6-8 erron. indict). See also 
Adtte. [a. OF. eiidUer, -ditier, -ditter L. type 
*indict5re, f. in- (In- 2 ) + dictare to declare, dictate, 
compose in words, freq. of dicere to say. The same 
word orig. as Indict, but retaining the French form 
of the radical part.] 

+ 1 . trans. To utter, suggest, or inspire a form of 
words which is to be repeated or written down ; 
= Dictate 2 ^. X. PCi%o absoL Obs. 

a. CX374 Chaucer Boeth, i. met. i. x (Camb. MS.) Rend- 
ynge Muses of poetes enditen to me thinges to ben WTiten 
and drery vers. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Lady e 26 The holy 
gost endiced the rewle hymselfe by his holy mouihe to saynt 
Birgit. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/2 As be endyted the 
lettre. .and another monk wrote bit. 2600 Holland 
XXXI. ix, (i6og) 778 The Consul! pronounced the vow 
according to the very same forme of words (as the high 
priest endited and spake before him). 2639 Fuller Holy 
lYar V. ii. (1647) 231 In this case their words are endited 
not from their heart but outward limbes. 28x5 T. Jefferson 
IVrit. (1830) IV, 251 English newspapers endited or en- 
dowed by the Castlercaghs or the Cannings. 

p. C2440 Promp. Parv, 139/2 EndytjTi, or indytyn 
scripture and feyre speche, dicto. 14^ Cath. Angl, 195/2 
To Indyte, dictare, jndictare. 1586 T. B. La Primaud, 
Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 84 luHus Cmsar.. would indight a letter 
to one of his secretaries, a 2633 Austin Medit. (1635) 160 
That . . I may aUmies belcevc ^at the Spirit of Love hath 
Indited, and the beloved Disciple hath written. 2657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer The Common Prayers which 
were indicted or denounced by the voice of the Deacon. 27x7 
Prior To the Earl of Oxford 4 Smiling, bid her freely write 
What her happy thoughts indite. 2727 W. Mather Yng, 
Mans Cotup. Pref., Canonical Scripture, which is indicted 
by the Holy Ghost. 

+ 2. To enjoin as a law, precept, or maxim; = 
Dictate v. 2 . Obs. 

14x3 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. vH. 61 lustyce ne 
maye nought endyien this sentence that this shold be due. 
*594 , Carew Huarte's Exam. lYits v. (1596) 66 Out of one 
consideration endicted to them by their Schoolemaister, they 
will gather a hundred. 1633 Bp,.Hall Hard Texts, N. 7 \ 
299 God htmselfe .. bath indited these things to us. 2709 
Pope Ess. Crif. t. 92 Hear how learn'd Greece her useful 
rules endites, When to repress and when indulge our flights, 
b. To dictate to, enjoin (a person). 

C1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 15 Noght only lo my king 
of pes y writCj Bot to these otbre princes cristene alle, That 
ech of hem his oghne hcrie endite. 2582-8 Hist. Jas. Yl 
(1804) 5 Shoe constraint nane of her subiects to exercise In 
religion utherwayes than thair conscience indytit thame. 

3 . To put into words, compose (a poem, tale, 
speech, etc.); to give a literary or rhetorical form 
to (words, an address) ; to express or describe in 
a literary composition. 

a. <7x340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. Anna.. made J>is 

psalme enditand it. C1374 Chaucer Troylus t. 6 Thesi- 

? hone how heipe me for tendite This woful vers, a 2420 
Ioccleve De Reg. Prine, 1854 Endite in Lalyne or in 
Frensshe thy grief clere. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 64 
Quho could wele endyte How all the fcldis. .Depay nt war 
^•cht. 2534 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1225/1 
He hadde deutsed his artyclcs' so wj*sely, and endicted 
the[m] so well. x57S'Laneha»i Let, (1871) 35 The ditty in 


miter so aptly endighted to the matter. 2659 Hammond 
On Ps. Ixxiv. (title) Tht Seventy Fourth Psalm .. seems to 
have been endited under the captivity. <11670 Hacket 
Abp. IVilliams i. (1692) 118 That which comes to the insti. 
tute I handle was thus endicted. 1692 W. Lowth Vitid, 
(1699) 8 Unless. .God cannot order a Book to be writ in as 
Intelligible a manner, as men can endite it. 

jS. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. iii. i, Ye musis nine .. caus 
me dewlie till indite this storie. ^ 1555 J. Proctor Ilyat's 
Reb, Ded., Moving others to indict and pen stories. C1560 
A. Scott Poems xiii. 8 Sum thame delytis till indyte 
Fair facound speich. 16x2 Bible Ps. xlv. 1 My heart U 
inditing a good matter, ^ 1667 Milton P. L. jx. 27 Not 
sedulous by Nature to indite Warrs, hitherto the onely 
Argument Heroic deem’d. CX706 Prior Her Right Name 
21 Old Homer only could indite Their vagrant grace and 
soft delight. <1x800 Cowper Ode to Apollo 3 Luckless 
brains, That .. Indite much metre with much pains. And 
little or no meaning. 2847 Disraeli Tancredxw.’w’^ Men 
far too well acquainted with their subject to indite such 
tales of the Philistines as these I 
b. absol. or iiitr. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 367 For is none cf J)is newe 
clerkes . . pat can versifye faire ne formalich enditen. c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1883 Of this bataille I wol namoore en- 
dite. 2447 Bokenham Seyniys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The matere 
wych I wyl of wryte Althow but rudely I kun endyte. 1514 
Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. Ixii, Ofgay 
matters to sing & to entfite. 2687 Waller On his Divine 
Poems s The subject made us able to indite. 2742 Shen- 
stone SHioolmistress 167 Sigh’d as he sung and did in 
tears indite. 

4 . irans. To put into written words, write, pen 
(a letter, etc.) ; to inscribe, set down, or enter in 
miting. In later use, passing into 3, the ‘wording’ 
being more thought of than the actual writing. 

2340-70 Alex. 4" Dind. iBi panne let pe lordliche king 
lettres endite. 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 51 Saye that 
ye your self haue made the lettre and endited it. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas.^ xxx. (Percy Soc.) 149 Whan for my 
selfe she did so well indite, As I shall shew . . The gentyll 
fourme and tenour of her letter. 1548 Hall Chren., 
Edw. IV, 227 A letter of diffiance, bothe for the stile and 
the penning excellently endited. 2588 T. Mellis Briefe 
Instr. EJij b. Thus yee shall indight the parcell of the 
Journal] into the Debitor, that is on the left hand. 2672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 4 He may .. be improved to en- 
dite Tickets for the Bear-garden. 2745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (1841) I, ix The young Man’s learning how 
lo indite his letters in a tradesman's sule. 2870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixix. 367 He would probably find that functlonarj* 
inditing a private letter to the English Secretary of State. 

U 6. Catachr. a. for invite ; 1 ). for inscribe. Obs. 

259a Shaks. Rom, 4* Jul. it, iv. 235 She will endite him 
lo some Supper, 2597 — 2 Hen, IV, n. i. 30 Hee is indited 
to dinner to the Luboars head in Lombard street. 2793 ). 
Williams Life Ld. Barrymore 115, I wll not indite his 
sepulchre with that adulatory language. 

Hence Indi'ted///. a, 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. J39/2 Endytyd (K. or indltyd) as 
scripture and speche, dictaius, 2575 Laneham Let. (xS?!) 
46 ller wel endighted dialog. 2507 Hooker Ecel. Pol, v. 
xxxviii. § 7 'The Prophet Dauid..left behind him ‘.a 
numberofdiuinelyenditedPoems. 2626 W. Tzvuzr H idden 
Manna (1652) xo An indited Epistle, which an unskilful 
Ideot. .cannot read. 

t Indi'te/ sb. Sc, Obs, In 6 en-, indite, en-, 
indyte. [f. Indite v. ; cf. Dite sb,'\ 

1 . The action or faculty of inditing. 

1508 Dunbar Gold, Targe 270 This lie before was bare, 
and desolate Off rhetorike, or lusty fresefa endyte. -7* 
Fly ting w. Kennedie 109 Thow hes full littill feill of fair 
indyte. 2573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 324 My dull 
indyte can not direct my pen. 

2 . Style of composing, literary style ; also, the 
thing indited, a composition ; esp. a poem.. 

250X Douglas^ Pul. Hott., Envey iii, Thy barrant terrois, 
and thy vile indite Sail not be mine. iS« — dEneis Pref. 2 
Laude, honor, prasingis, lhankis infynite 'fothe, and ihi dulce 
ornate fresch endite Mast reuerend Virgin. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 6335 All gentyll Redaris heitlye I Implore For 
lyll excuse myrurall rude Indyte. Satir. Poems Reform. 

iii. 212 In poelrie I iraist jow be na bame, Quhilk dois re- 
heirs the Pcetis auld indyte. 2570 Ibid. xx. 7 Desyring all, 
baith greit and small . . Not for to vrytG my rude Indyte. 
Indite, obs. or archaic form of Indict v. 

Inditement (indsrtment). Obs, or af c/i. (Also 
7 indictment.) [f. Ikdite z;. - f-aiENT. Cf. OF. 
enditement^ ’dictement suggestion, instigation 
(Wace, 1 2th c.).] The action of composing in 
prose or veise ; composition. 

2567 Dkkut Horace, Ep. Ded, »iij, No potentate of all 
the world . . hath more fayre inditements to his commenda- 
tion. *^35 Naunton Frugtn. Reg. (Arb.) 56 His 
Secretaries did little for him b^y the way of Indiiement, 
wherein^ they could seldome please him, he was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile. <t 1639 Wotton Ps. cw, 
Alay .. both harp and voice In sweet indictment of thy 
hymns rejoyce. 2805 W, Taylor in L^Lag. NIX. 

328 The^ Ecclesiasticus . . was actually in the 
composition or inditement. 2806 — in Ann. Rev. IV. 604 
They gave up these long undertakings, as likely to outlast 
the spirit, the rapture, the enthusiasm, of endiiement.- 
Inditement, obs. form of Ikdictmekt. 
Inditer (indai'Oi). Forms; a. 4 ©editour, 

5 -dytour, 5-9 -diter, 7 -ditor, -dighter, (8 eri-on. 
endicter. 5 indyter, 6 -dytor, 6-7 -dighter, 
6- inditer. [ME. (and ?AF.) enciilottr (L. type 
*indictdtdr-evi\ f. endite. Indite v. agent-suffix 
•onr,^ 'Or, passing at length into -Eii : cf. Diteb.] 
One who indites ; one who composes or dictates 
a literary work, speech, or letter ; an author, ^\Tile^, 
composer. 
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INDIVIDUAL. 


a, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 173 In his tyme 
Plautus Latinus, be grete Pompeus his enditour and faire 
speker, Libertus pe doctour, florischeh at Rome (L. Cujtts 
diehtis Plautus Latinus rhetory rnagfti Pompeii libertusy 
doctor Romx clamtit], 1390 Gower Cott/^ II. 82 Enditours 
Of old cronique and eke auctours. 1483 Cat/t. Atigl. 115/1 
An 'Evid\ier,diciaiory indiciaior. n:is86 SmaZY Arcadia 
(1622) 267 [He] presented his Letters, desiring Amphialus, 
that. .he would consider that he was onely the bearer, and 
not the enditer, 1645 Milton Colast, Wks. (1851) 364 The 
basest and the hungriest endiphter, 1664-w South Twelve 
Sent:. 11 . 142 It is the simphcity of the Heart, and not of 
the Head, that is the best Enditer of our Petitions. 1717 J. 
Fox lVaftderer{\Ti'i>) 46 , 1 could hardly with-hold my Com- 
passion from the fair Endicter [of the Fiction], 1813 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXV. 215 This Memoir, .must 
have had Joseph for its main compiler, enditer, or author. 
1815 W, H. Ireland Scribblcomania 47 The feeling enditer 
of Sympathy’s tale. 

p. 1483 Cath. A ngl, 195/2 .^n Indyter of lettirs, dictator. 
1579 Fulke Ref. Rastel 734 Bookes of holy scripture, the 
indighters of which .. be not knowne. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp. Ely w. vi. 249 We know the inditer, though we doubt of 
the penman. 1754 Richardson Grandisoti (1781) VI. xxxvi. 
245 You will think your ward very bold to address you by 
Letter: especially as she is a very poor inditer. 1876 Ban- 
croft /fist. U.S. IV. xxvii. 518 Jonas Clark, the bold inditer 
of patriotic state papers. 

Inditer, obs. form of Indicter. 

Inditing (indsi’tir)), vbl. sk [f. Indite v. + 
-ING^.] a. The action of the verb Indite; com- 
position. b. A thing indited, a literary composi- 
tion, a treatise, poem, letter, etc. 

1340-70 - 4 ^ Dind. 243 DereworJje dindimus Jje en- 
dhvnge hurde. 1388 Wyclif Prol. Joby Fro the 
begynnyng of the volume vnto the woordis of Job, anent 
the Ebruys the enditing is prose, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh, (E, E, T. S.) 106 pe endytjmge ys be body and 
be writwge ys b^ clethynge of wordys and spekynge. 
1500-10 Dunbar Poems Ux. 15 He hes indorsit myn mdytting 
With versis off his [awin] hand vrytting.^ 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 172 There are three maner of stiles or inditynges. 
1579 G. Harvey Leiter'bk. (Camden) 76 Affectinge the 
comendation of an eloquent . . style by overcurious and 
statelye enditinge. 1604 Armin in Nest Ninn. (1842) Introd., 
The Booke of her owne indighting. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 3/1 For Letters and Writings, Of other’s Indicting. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xviii. x, It was all his own invention, 
and the letter of his inditing. 

Indition. ; see Indicion 2. 

Indi'treas. rare, [f. Inditer + -ess,] A female 
inditer. 

z8i2 Blackw. Mag. XII. 657 Was there to be a virtual 
nondmprimaiurin force against our songstresses, romance- 
inditresses, tragedlane.<!ses, sonneteeresses, or other ^ build- 
resses of the lofty rhyme ’ ? 

t Xxidi*ttire« Oh. rare~‘\ [f. Indict 
V. + -URB.] -Indictment. 

x6x4 T. Kenney in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) 1. 202 
Being twise indited, by twoe seuerall inditures, I was cleared 
of both. 

Indium (i’ndinm). Chem. [f.radicalofT«^f“tV«//fc 
Indigo + -««///, after sodium^ etc. ; in reference to 
the two indigo lines which form the characteristic 
spectrum of the metal.] A soft silver-white metal 
of extreme rarity, occurring in association with zinc 
and other metals ; discovered by Reich and Richter 
in 1863, by means of spectrum analysis, in the zinc- 
blende of Freiberg. Symbol In. 

1864 Lyell Inaug. Addr. in Reader 17 Sept. 358 A fourth 
metal named indium, from its indigo-coloured band, was 
detected by Professor Richter of Freiberg in Saxony in a 
zinc ore of the Hartz. 1874 tr. LammeVs Light 114 The 
blue light of Indium undergoes a still stronger refraction 
than that of 'I'hallium. 188a Nature No. 639. 290^ He finds 
that indium is like some other metals in not coming under 
the often-accepted rule that pure metals have Tr change of 
coefficient of resistance with temperature. 

b. attrib., as Indium bromide (In Br), Indium 
chloride.^ monochlonde (In Cl), dichloride (In Cli), 
trichloride (In CI3),* Indium iodide^ oxide^ hy- 
droxide ; Indium salts, etc. 

1897 Roscoe & ScHORLEMMER Client. 11 . 609 Indium 
Oxide In'iOs is a pale yellow powder. Ibid. 6ii Indium 
Atnmonium Alum ..h deposited in well-defined regular 
octohedra. 

ludivertibl© (indivS'Jtib’l); a. [f. lN -3 + <fi- 
vertible, f. Divert v. + -ibee.] Incapable of being 
diverted or turned aside. 

10*1 Lamb Elia Ser. t. Old Benchers /. 71 , Indivertible 
from his way as a moving column. 1874 G. Macdonald 
Malcolm (18751 176 The indivertible guardian of 

his morals. 

Hence InaiveTtibly adv., in a way that cannot 
be turned aside. 

X853 Tail's Mag. XX. 267 Its recent history, its greatness 
— all associate it intimately and indivertibly with the 
German * Fatherland 1868 H. Bushnell Serm. Living 
Subj. 186 We are all saying, the young man eagerly, the 
old man indivertibly, the same thing. 

f Ili6.ive*rtive, Obs. rare . [f. IN- 3 + 

Divertite.] Not diveitive; not of an amusing or 
entertaining character or tendency. 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot. Ded. Ep, (1707) 3 Some- 
thing %vhich may not prove altogether indivertive. 

4 Indive’Sti'ble, a. Oh. rare - *. [f. In- s + 

divcsiible, f. Divest + -ible.] Of which one can- 
not divest oneself. 

a 1631 Donne Serni. cvi. IV. 43^3 Being under an in- 
vincible ignorance and indivestible Scruples, 
flndivi’d. Obs. Abbreviation of Individual. 


1677 T. Harvey tr. Owen's E/igr. (N.), Why want none 
tasting, touching? ’cause of these That th’ individ, this 
guards the species. 

t Indivi'dable^ a. Oh. [In- 3 J Not divid- 
able, indivisible. 

The^ exact sense in the Shaks. quotation is uncertain. 
Schmidt 'says ‘Not to be distinguished by a particular 
appellation’; Aldis Wright, ‘Where the unity of place is 
obsen’ed'. 

1602 Shaks, flam. ii. ii. 418 (Qos. 2-3, 1604-5) Scene in- 
deuidible [Qos. 4-6 (1611-37) indeuidable; indiuible] 

or Poem vnlimited. 1602 R. Dolman tr. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. (i6t8) ui. xi. 663 Democritus, and Diodorus affirme, 
that before all things, there were certen Atomoes, or Htle 
indiuidable bodies fete.}. 1625 Gn^i^Sacr. Philos, i. 32 One 
individeable and peculiar being cannot belong to more than 
one, as the being of Thomas cannot be the verj’ same being 
which is of Peter or lohn. 1637 Earl Monmouth tr. Mai- 
vezsi’s Romulus «5' Tarqvin 149 A point which in the ab- 
stract is individable. 

t Indivi'ded, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Undivided. 

1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 84 
Christe realic thair praesent (quhilk ane indiuidit . . euiry 
Christiane-.ressauis). 1579 'Fvukz Neskins' Pari. 147 He 
remained whole in that hts indiuided vnity with his father. 
1647 H. More Soytg of iTow/ii. ii. u. xxxi, One individed 
faculty. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. xviii, 2, 299 
A Representation of the blessed individed Trinity. 

Individual (indivi*diwial), a. and sb. Also 5 
indyvyduall. [f. med.L. individual-is, f. indt- 
vidu-us indivisible, inseparable (see Individuum) 
+ -AL ; cf. F. individuel (i6tli c.), It. individuate. 
(Jiormse individuales occurs in Adh^lard of Bath, 
f 1115 (Haureau Philos. Scolast. I, 349) ; the adv. 
individudliier in Abelard Epist. I. ii. 5.)] 

A. adj. + 1 . One in substance or essence ; form- 
ing an indivisible entity; indivisible. Obs. 

c 14*5 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 11 To the 
. . glorie of the hye and indyuyduall Trynyte. a *6x9 
Fotherby Atheom. vi|. § 1 (1622) 50 Some make their 
god of Atomes, and indiuldual moates : some of diuidual 
numbers; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 16*3 Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 56 In the name of the holy and indmiduall 
Trinitie. 164s iXnxcm Animadv. ii. This untheologicall 
Remonstrant would divide the individuall CathoUcke 
Church into .severall Republicks.^ 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst, r. iv. § 36. 61 1 It would be liable to misinterpretation, 
and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for that which hath 
one and the same singular and Individual essence, 
f 2 . That cannot be separated ; inseparable. Obs. 

c 1600 Timon i. ii. (1842) 6 Where ere thou go’st 3 still 
will folowe thee An tndiuiduall mate. *6*3 Cockeram, 
Indiuiduall, not to bee patted, as man and wife. 1 1645 
Howell I. iil ix, He.. Is an individual Companion to 
the King. x6^ MtUTOH P. L. tv. 486 To have tbee by my 
side Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

3 . Existing as a separate indivisible entity ; nu- 
merically one, single, b. Single, as distinct from 
others of the same kind ; particular, special. Also 
ahol. in phr. + In the individual, in the particular 
case : opposed to in ike general (General n. i 1 d). 

1613 Jackson Creed n. v. § 5 'tVhether things indifferent 
in the general, or vnto many., be indifferent in the in- 
diuiduall, to this or that particular man. 1651 Baxter 
Inf, Bapt. 25 The whole Church must be so sanctified; 
therefore the individual! members, Locke Hum. 

Und. HI. vi, § 3 Our Idea of any individual Man would 
be ,. far different. 17*9 Butler Serm. Hum. Nai. iii. 
Wks. 1874 II. 31 Every man in his physical nature is one 
individual single agent. 1786 Burke fK Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 227 All powers delegated from the board to any 
individual servant of the companj’. *793 Hamilton 
jrhs. (1886) VII. 75 Settlement of Accounts between the 
United and Individual States- 1833 L. Ritchie IFojid.by 
Loire 23 The traveller takes it [the chateau] for a town 
rather than an individual edifice. 2856 Fbouoe Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. viii, 244 A determination in each individual man 
to go his own way. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 74 It 
is not in the use of individual words, alone, that this principle 
of explanation is adopted. 

fc. Expressing self-identity; Identical, self- 
same, very same. Obs. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix 177 To sport themselves 
with those individual! sinnes upon the Stage, which the 
parties . . are condoling now in Hell ? 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ii- 130 Polycaipus, Bishop of Smima, 
and some saj’ that Indiriduall Angell of the Church of 
Smirna, whereunto the second of those seven Asiatique 
Epistles are written. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. 

§ I Seals . . setting down . . the individual place where any- 
thing was sealed. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) HI- 
228 That this Remnant still continued the same individual 
Kingdom of Christ with the former, tho* very much re- 
formed and improved. 1701 Wallis in Hearne Collect. 
24 July an. 1705 (O. H. S.) I. 15 Which I do believe to 
be this individual Book. X753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 
178/1 They were communicated to her by the nun, who was 
no other than the individual Wilhelmina. xBoa Charlotte 
Smith Conversations I. 132 It is more probable that the 
individual insect in question bad been produced this Summer. 

4 . Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own ; marked by a peculiar ahd striking character, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v.^ 19 A man should be 1 
something that men are not, and individuall in somewhat 
beside his proper nature. Harier's Mag. Mar. 494 

He is so quaint and so individual in hb views. 1897 Brit. 
Weekly 27 May 97 In him Nqnconformiij’ has lost one of 
her most conspicuous and individual figures. 

5 . Of, pertaining or peculiar to, a single person 
or thing, or some one member of a class ; char- 
acteristic of an indmdual. 

1605 Bacon 4 As touching the Manners 
of learned men, u is a thing personal! and individuall. X7S2 S. 


QI.K 3 KZ Def. Immateriality Soul The sole Reason urged 
. . why a System of Matter cannot have a Povver of Think, 
ing or an Individual Consciousness. 1777 Burke Addr. to 
NtngWks. 1842 II. 395 We, .. several of the peers of the 
realm, and several members of the house of commons . . do 
in our individual capacity’, . . beg leave [etc.]. 1838-42 

Arnold Hist. Rome xliii. III. 64 Our tendency is to admire 
individual greatness far more than national. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 34 'i’he many slight differences which 
appear in the offspring from the same parents .. may be 
called individual differences. 1859 Liberty i. {1864I 
3/2 There is a limit to the legitimate interference of col- 
lective opinion with individual independence. xK* Ruskin 
Unto this Last iv. (18S0) 169 All effectual advancement .. 
must be by individual, not public effort. 

b. Individual name (tzwr<:f), judgement (see 
quots.). 

1641 Milton xiii, It is no individuall word, but 

a^ Collective. 1843 IvIill Logic i. ii. § 3 An individual or 
singular name Is a name which is only capable of being 
truly affirmed, in the same sense, of one thing. 1864 Bowe.v 
Logic V. I22_A Singular or Individual Judgment, in which 
a Predicate b affirmed of one thing, or of a class of things 
taken as one whole. 1871 Public Sch. Lai. Gram. 23 Nouns 
or Names are Individual or Proper., which can only be 
applied to single persons, places, or objects. 

B. sb. 

fl. pi. Inseparable things: see A. 2. Obs. 

1627 Feltham Rcsoh’es 1. xix. (1628) 17 Humanity and 
Miserie are alwayes paralels ; sometimes indiuiduals. x66i 
— Lusoria (16^) 44 They are here Individuals, for no De- 
monstrance of Duty or Authority can distinguish them. 

2 . A single object or thing, or a group of things 
forming a single complex idea, and regarded as a 
unit ; a single member of a natural class, collective 
group, or number, 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. iv. 17 We shall thoroughly discuss 
and ransacke eueiy-particularindividuall in his kinde. 1700 
Dryden Palamon fy A. in. 1056 That individuals die, his 
will ordains; The propagated species still remains. 17*5-20 
Pope Iliad Pref., We see each circumstance of art and in- 
dividual of nature summoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination. 1850 R, G. Cumminc Hunters 
Life S. Afr. (ed. 2)1. 269 note, I have not unfrequently met 
with herds [of giraffes) containing thirty individuals. x868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. vi. (*876) 54 It makes no difference 
whether the individual be a numerical unit, or an aggregate 
unit, as a partnership, company, or corporation of traffickers. 

b. Logic tsvA. Meiaph. An object which is deter- 
mined by properties peculiar to itself and cannot 
be subdivided into others of the same kind; spec. 
in Logic : An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus. See Individuum. 

x6zB T. Spencer 44 It is not possible to know vntill 
wee come vnto indiuidualls vntill we ataine vnto those 
things which doe not admit division. 2658 Phillips s. v., 
An individual , > in Logick . . signifies that which cannot be 
divided into more of the same name or nature, and is by 
some called Singulare. i727-4t Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
usual division in logic is made into genera. .those genera 
into species, and those species into individuals. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arlans 11. iv. (1876) 185 Ovyia . . being, substance 
..‘that which has e.\istence in itself, independent of everj* 
thing else to constitute it': that is, an individual. 1858 
Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas (ed. 3) II. 148 (L.) Our idea of 
an individual is, that it is a whole composed of parts, which 
arc not similar to the whole, and have not an independent 
existence, while the whole has an independent existence and 
a definite form. j86o Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § ^6. 86 
An individual is that which cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be what it is. 

c. Zool. and Hot, A single member of a species ; 
a single specimen of an animal or plant. 

2859 Darwin Ong. Spec. ii. (1873) 34 No one supposes 
that all the individuals of the same species are cast in the 
same actual mould. *8^ Gray Struct. Boi. ix. § i. 315 
Individuals are the ^unils of the series which constitute 
species . . Each individual is an independent organism, of 
which the component parts are reciprocally means and 
ends. 1885 Goodale Fhys. Boi. (1892) 425 In scientific as 
well as popular language the term individual is commonly 
applied to each and every plant. 

d. Biol. An organism regarded as having a 
separate existence. 

Sometimes used specifically of a single member of a colony 
of organisms (as a leaf-bud, or a polyp of a ccelenterate) ; by 
others defined as * the whole product of a single fertilized 
ovum’; more strictly: an organism detached from other 
organisms, composed of coherent parts, and capable of 
independent life. 

*776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. *59 Blossom 
general, regular. Individuals of 1 petal, tubular. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 46 In the Polypes .. a number of indi- 
viduals, each capable (like a leat-oud) of living bj- itself, 
are arranged on one common plant-Hke structure. 1864 
H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 74 1. 207 A biological Individual 
is any concrete whole having a structure which enables it. 
when placed in appropriate conditions, to continuously ad- 
just Its internal relations to external relations, so as to 
maintain the equilibrium of its functions.^ Nicholson 
Zool. 25 In zoological language, an individual is defined as 
‘equal to the total result of a single ovnim*. x^ Rol- 
Lestos & Jackson Attim. Life 231 The proglottides .. are 
supposed to be produced .. by posterior germination of the 
scolex, from which they arc detached in manj' instances 
either singly or in groups .. But the facts do not appear to 
necessitate the riew that the proglottls is an individual. 

3 . A single human being, as opposed to oociety, 
the Family, etc. , 

1626 J. YATF.S Ibis ad Caesarem ii. 12 snarg/n, Ihc J ro- 
phet saith not, God saw euerj' particular man in Im bloud. 
or had compassion to say to euerj' Indmiduall, T/nw rW/ 
Hue. 1641 J. J^OKSos Tnte Lvang. ^.111.^3 IVace.. is 
thever^* .supporter ofIndindu.alU, Families, Churches, Com- 

monwealths. *77^ Adam Smith A. (x859) I. Introd. 2 



INDIVIDUALIC. 

Among the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every In- 
dividual, .is., employed in useful labour. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Of^. v. 141 We are most jealous of the rights of 
individuals, and careless of the common welfare. 1899 J. 
I^IoNRO Gibson in Expositor Feb. 144 It will not be as 
Churches but as individuals that we shall all stand before 
the Judgment seat of Christ. 

b. Without any notion of contrast or relation 
to a class or group : A human being, a person. 
(Now chiefly as a colloquial vulgarism, or as a 
term of disparagement.) 

1742 Johnson (1787) II. 172 Only one individual 

was injured by another. 1771 Goldsm. Hist^ Eng. III. J25 
These she bequeathed to different individuals. 1782 S. 
Pf.ters Hist. Conn. 74 The People of Massachusetts .. 
conceived the idea of exalting an individu.al of their own 
Province. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, The three indi- 
viduals entered the boat with great precaution. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. II. X. Ill The individual whom I desired to 
meet. 2K8 F. Hume Mad. Midas^ i. Prol., He appeared 
to be an exceedingly unpleasant individual, 

t4. individual person \ person, person- 

ality, self. Obs. 

165s Sir E. Nicholas in Eaters (Camden) 305 As to 
what concemes* my owme poore indiuiduall, 1 am armed 
against all euents and deffy fortune to her teeth. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. i. v. 674 Thej; could not propagate their 
kind by generation, as neither indeed presei^’e their own 
individuals. 1772 Smollett Ci. 15 July, A transi- 
ent compliment made to his own individual in particular, 
or to his country’ in general. 2774 Lee Let. to Gurke B.*s 
Corr. 1844 I. 513 Even the appearance of their individuals 
is totally changed since 1 first knew them. 2800 Godwin in 
C. Kegan Paul W. Godwin (1876) II. 5 Driven back .. to 
consider of my own miserable individual, 

Individua*Uc, a. nonce<vord» [f, prec. + -ic.] 
Denoting individuals. 

1824 J. Gilchrist 72 It [English] has 

. . too many generic, and too few specific and individualic, 
terms. Ibid. 129. 

Individualism (indivi-di?^,aliz’m). [a. F. 
individnalisme (f. med.L. individudUh Indivi- 
dual -ism) ; or f. Individual + -ism.] 

1. Self-centred feeling or conduct as a principle ; 
a mode of life in which the individual pursues his 
own ends or follows out his own ideas ; free and 
independent individual action or thought; egoism. 

^833 H. Reeve tr. De Toequevillc's Democr. in Amer. ir. 
n. \\. (1840) 111,^203 Individualism is a novel expression, to 
which a novel idea has given birth .. Individualism is a 
mature and calm feelingj which disposes each member of 
the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, and to draw apart with his family and friends. 
2840 Gladstone CA, 08 It is too closely connected 

with our individualism in religion. 1856 Kingsley Misc., 
Hours Vi, Mystics I. 351 He is not tempted by it to selfish 
individualism, or contemplative isolation, as long as he is 
true to the old Mosaic belief. 2873 M. .Ar.vold Lit. <?• Do^na 
(2876) 312 It is the consecration of absolute individualism. 

2. The social theory which advocates the free and 
independent action of the individual, as opposed to 
communistic methodsof organization and state inter- 
ference. Opposed to Collectivism and Socialism. 

2884 J, Rae Coniemp. Socialism 209 Socialism and indi- 
vidualism are merely two contrary general principles, ideals, 
or methods, which may be employed to regulate the con- 
stitution of economical society. 2890 Westcott in Guar- 
dian 8 Oct. 2581/2 Individualism regards hunmnity as made 
up of disconnected or warring atoms : Socialism regards it 
as an organic whole, a vital unity formed by the combina- 
tion of contributory members mutually interdependent. 

3. Metaph. The doctrine that the individual is a 
self-determined whole, and that any larger whole 
is merely an aggregate of individuals, which, if 
they act upon each other at all do so only exter- 
nally. 

2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant iv. 71 Is such a more adequate 
philosophy to be found in the idealistic individualism of 
Leibnitz? 

4 . = Individuality 2, 3, 

1854 Blackw. Mag.^ LXXV. 66 Their ideas of God did ' 
not possess that individualism and personality which so 
remarkably characterised those of the Hebrews. 2870 
Emerson Soc. ^ Solit. viii. 173 A person of commanding 
individualism will answer it as Rochester does. 1885 Har- 
per's Mag. Mar. 520/2* The individualism which is aimed 
at by architects. • 

5. An individual peculiarity ; e. g. a manuscript 
reading peculiar to an individual scribe or copyist. 

x88i Wkstcott & Hort Grk. N. T. 11 . 232 Singular read- 
ings which are mere indtvidualisms, solo speak, originating 
with the scribe or one of his immediate predecessors. 

Individualist (indivi'diHialist). [f. Indivi- 
dual + IST ; cf. F. individualisiei] 

1, One who pursues an independent or egoistic 
course in thought or action. 

1B40 Gladstone CA. Princ. 131 The sentiment of the 
catholic is better, and its besetting danger less, than those 
of the individualist in religion. 1856 Kingsley Misc.^ Hours 
su. Mystics I. 351 The Pharisee becomes a selfish indivi- 
dualist just because he has forgotten this. ^ 2883 Beard 
Pe/orvtaiion\\. 289 The Anabaptists were the individualists 
of the Reformation. 

2. An adherent of the social theory of Indivi- 
dualism, (See also quot. 1 S 91 .) 

2876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) it. x. 275 It is maintained 
bytne individualists that if agreai number of m.inufactofies 
and other trading establishments were brought into con- 
nection with the Wholesale Society, the business would 
become far too extensive and complicated to be properly 
managed. • 1888 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/2 To hold the 
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scales between individualists and Socialists. 2892 Beatrice 
Potter Coop. Movevi. Gi. Brit.’j^ The term Individualist 
has been used within the Cooperative movement for the 
last twenty years to denote that school of Cooperators who 
insist that each separate manufacturing establishment shall 
be governed {if possible owned) by those who work therein ; 
the profits being divided among the working proprietors. 
Opposed to Federalist. ^2896 Times 30 Jan. 8 If the indi- 
vidualists are to hold their own against the encroachments 
of the State. 

3. aitrib. or as adj. -Individualistic. 

1872 Morley Crit. Alisc. SeV. i. 341 Owing m the su- 
premacy in European thought of the individualist ideas 
which Christianity carried in with it. 2883 Contemp. Rev. 
Juneoo3 Hecondemns Liberalism bec.TUsejti5 individualist. 
x8gz Times Oct. 7^2 The traditions of French workmen 
are strongly individualist, and they have not been in a hurry 
to enter into combinations. Ibid. 26 Nov. 9/2 The cautious 
individualist development of colonization in Australia or 
North America. 

Xndividtialistic (indivi:di«jali*stik), a. [f. 
prec. -h-ic.] Of or pertaining to individualism or 
individu.alists ; characterized by individualism, 

1874 SiDCWicK Meih, Ethics v. 262 Individualistic ideal. 
1879 Morley Burke 172 That reaction .. into which the 
Revolution drove many of the finest minds of the next 
generation by showing the supposed consequences of pure 
individualistic rationalism. iZg^O. ALLE.ii ScallyTvdglll. 
190 The opinion of others has a vast effect upon even the 
most individualistic amongst us. 2^7 Bryce Ivpress, S. 
Africa 156 They [Boers] were self-reliant and individualistic 
to excess. 

Individuality (individi/7,jE*liti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY : cf. F. individnaUti^ 

1. The state or quality of being indivisible or in- 
separable ; indivisibility, inseparability, b. An 
indivisible or inseparable entity. 

264s Milton Teirack. (1851) 16^ These words also inferre 
that there ought to be an individuality in Mariage. 1833 
J, H. Newman Arians ri, iiL (1876) 171 As though lie 
were so derived from the simple Unity of God as . . to 
inhere within that ineffable individuality. iB6^ — Apot. 
App. 6r When the eternal foes are so intermingled and 
interfused that to human eyes they seem to coalesce into 
a multitude of individualities. 

2. The fact or condition of existing as an indivi- 
dual ; separate and continnous existence. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, lii. 19 But the soul subsist- 
ing, other matter clothed with due accidents, may salve the 
individuality, rti735 Abbuthnot (J.), He would tell hU 
instructor . , that individuality could hardly be predicated 
of any man. 180* Paley Nat. ThecL x.xvil, (1819) 482 
Consciousness carries identity and individuality along with 
ic through all changes of form or of visible qualities. 287S 
J. P. Norris Rttdim. Theol. 1. iv. 72 Individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. 

b. The action or position of the individual 
members of a society. 

1796 Burke Regie. Pence ii. Wks. VIII. 053 To them the 
will, the wish, the want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of 
individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left out of their 
scheme of government. The state is all in all. 

3. The aggregate of properties peculiar to an in- 
dividual ; the sum of the attributes which distin- 
guish an object from others of the same kind ; 
individual character, b. Idiosyncrasy ; .strongly 
marked individual character. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. J17 Appietas and LenluHtas, 
For the indiuidualite, as it were of Appius and Lentulu.<:, 
or Patauinitas for Liuies stile. 2628 T. Spenxer Logick \^6 
A man is a living Creature, mortal I, and capable of learning. 
In this sentence, man abstracted from individualitie. .is de- 
scribed. 2792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights IVom, iv, iji 
The spring-tide of life over, we look for soberer sense in 
the face .expecting to see individuality of character. 1866 
A, Flint Pr/«c. Med. (1880) 18 The circumstances which 
give to the different diseases their individuality. 2874 
Green Short Hist. vui. § 10. 585 The Puritan individuality 
is nowhere so overpowering as in Milton. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V, 2t In every man’s writings there is something 
like himself and unlike others, which gives individuality. 

C. //, Individual characteristics. 

2647 H. JIoRE Poems 126 The soul .. Against the law of 
Corporeities, It doth devest them both of time and place, 
And of all individualities. 2882 Burton Gk, Hunter {iB 6 ^) 
16 All identically the same in edition and minor individuali- 
ties. 1871 R, H, Hutton Ess. II, 304 Mere individualities 
of taste and talent and temper. 

4. a. An individual thing, b. An individual 
personality. 

*775 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 26 July, Here^sit 
poor I, with nothing but my own solitary individuality. 
2859 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 245 That 
lilile cherished individuality, though ever so young, lives 
on. 2862 Dana Matt. Geol. 759 In what respects the earth 
is an individuality. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char. 
vi. J50 ^ack Falstaff, that most unique and fine of indi- 
vidualities. 

6 . Phrenology. The faculty of knowing objects 
as mere substances or existences ; the supposed 
‘ organ* of this faculty, 

2828 G. Combe Const. Man 72 Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things that e.ti5t and 
occurrences. 

Individualization (indivi:diKialai 2 ?'jDn). [f. 
next + -ATiox.] The action of individnalizing ; the 
fact or condition of being individualized : in various 
senses of the vb. ; see next.. 

, 1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 195 A Nation, or Com. 
munily, is a Num^r of Individuals assembled under one 
Kind of Government, for the mutual Benefit of each other ; 
from which . . in Proportion as they deviate, they fall into 
a Kind of Individualisation again. 2817 Coleridge Biog. 


INDIVIDUALLY. 

I Lit. 227 In ft poem, the characters of which, amid the 
I strongest individualization, must still remain representative. 

2823 Bentham Not Paul 24 Towards the individualization of 
, the portion of space some approach is made : the town being 

; foreknown .. the street is particularized. 1845 Stoddart in 
Encycl. Metrop. 67/1 When this process of individualization 
is effected by a separate word, we call that word an Article. 
2854 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc.^ Organ. Nat. I. 
301 This individualization of the teeth is eminently signifi- 
cative ojthe high grade of organization of the animals mani- 
Testing it. ^ 2876 H. Spencer Princ. Social, nr. ix.(x879) 777 
The division presupposed by individualization of property 
cannot be carried far without appliances which savage life 
does not furnish. 

Individualize (indivi'di//(abiz), v. [f. Indi- 

*VIDUAL + -IZE.] 

1. tram. To render individual or give an indivi- 
dual character to ; to characterize by distinclive 
marks or qualities ; to mark out or distinguish 
from other persons or things. 

s 6 y] Gxlles^xe Eng. Pop. Cerent, iv. ii. 5 In morall action®, 
modus adpectus is principium imiividuationisy and nothing 
else doth individualize a morall action. 2805 N. Drake Ess. 
Tatter (h.), The peculiarities which individualize and distin- 
guish the humour of Addison. 1834 L. Ritchie ligand, by 
Seine 6 \ Every element, .every class of objects recognisable 
by the senses, individualised into a god. 2833 J. H. Newsian 
Par. Semt. (1837) III, xi. 162 The natural effect .. of pain 
and fear, is to individualize us in our own minds. 1840 
Milman Hist. Chr. III. 374 The Church stood, as it were, 
individualised, by the side of the other social impersonation, 
the State. 2852 Mansel Prolegom. Log. i. {i860) 25 To 
have a valid conception of a horse ,. I must also be able to 
combine these attributes in a representative image', that is, 
to individualize them. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Snaks. Char. 
i. 5 The inferior agents are individualised with a minuteness 
of surpassing truth to nature. 

absfll. a 2834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XII. 
494 Life, in the sense here meant . . may be defined—* ten* 
dency to individualise 2865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V, 242 The more we can individualize and 
personify, the more lively our sympathy. 

2. To point out, mention, notice, or consider, in- 
dividually ; to specify, particularize. Also absol. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law zoo Many.. men, w'orthyof honour, 
which I may not individualize. 2807 Ann. Reg. 251 With- 
out individualizing any, it was a virtual declaration of 
hostility against every neutral power. 2823 Examiner 
658/2^ We may revert to this subject, in which case we shall 
individualize a little more than we have now done. 2840 
De Quincey h. Wks. 2860 XI. 239 The., general 

functions of the article definite .. are first, to individualize 
[etc.]. 2849 Robertson Semi. Ser. 1, x. 152 We feel that 
God sympathises and individualizes. 

3 . Tonppropriateto the iiseof an individual, rare. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I, 264, I a little 

grudged the tracts [of land] that have been filched away, .so 
to speak, and individualized by thriving citizens. 

Hence Indivi'dnalized ppl^ a., rendered indivi- 
dual ; marked by distinctive characteristics. In- 
divi'dualizer, one that individualizes. 

^ 28*5 Coleridge Aids Reft. (2848) I. 327 The distinct and 
individualized agency that by the given combinations utters 
and bespeaks its presence, a 2834 — Lit. Rem. (1836) 
II. 102 Ibeir different^ combinations and subordinations 
were in fact the individualizers of men. 2854 J. Scor- 
FERN in Orr's Circ, Sc., Cheni. 49 Lithium is the least indl* 
Yidualised alkaline metal. 2892 Monist II. 298 Law became 
an individualista — or, individualiser. 

Individualizing (indivi-dit^jalarzig). ppl a. 
[f. prec. + -ING 2 .] That individualizes. 

2830 Coleridge in Jfrs. H. Sandford Tyi, Poole ^Friends 
(1888) II. 322 This is not .. the most individualizing trait of 
our friend’s character. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Barrenness 
Imag. Fac. Mod. Art, That individualising property, W’bich 
should keep the suWeet .. distinct in feature from every 
other subject. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 38 The individualising 
influences ■arising from the body, .overpowered this kindred 
with the universal. 

Hence Indivi-dnaliiziuffly adv., in an indivi- 
dualizing manner. 

2873 Patrick tr. Keils Jeremiah I. ii. 57 People in the 
two opposite regions of the world are individualizingly men- 
tioned instead of all peoples. 

Individually (indivi'dittjaii), adv. [f. Indi- 
vidual + "LY 2.] In an individual manner. 

1 1. Indivisibly ; inseparably, undividedly. Ohs. < 
*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 2 How should that su^ 
sist solitarily by it selle which hath no substance, but indi- 
uidually the very same whereby othere subsist with it ? 2613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (i6ip 3 The persons which all have 
that one being, and every of which have all that being, which 
in itselfe is individually one. 1627 Hakewili. A/ot. (1630) 
283 An attribute, .individually proper to the Godhead, and 
incommunicable to any created substance. 

2. In individual identity; as one and the same 
person or thing. Individually the same, identi- 
cally the same, the self-same. ? Obs. 

2624 Gataker Transubst. 48 One thing is .yiid to be 
another, which cannot be individually or specifically the 
same. 2656 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 1 . 137 Who- 
soever the name, by which it is asked whether a thmg be 
the same it was, is given it for the matter only, then, if the 
matter be the same, the thing also is individually the Mme ; 
as the water, which was in the se.T, is the same wbiO is 
afterwards in the cloud. 2748 H. Walpole H. Mann 
(1834) II. sig, I have received the E.agles head; the Jid is 
broken off individually in the same spot with the original. 

b. Individuallydiffcrcntx different asindividuals 
(though they may be identical in species). 

2824 L. hluRFAY Eng. Gram. (ed. 0 I. 257 definite 
article is likewise used to distinguish between^ things, wnicii 
are individually different, but have one generic name 
Bowen Logic iv. 92 Two things may be said to be . . inilt* 
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viduallyornumerically different, when they do notconstitute 
one and the same reality. 

3 . Personally; as a single person distinct from 
others; in an individual capacity. 

1660 R, Coke Power ^ Subj. 54 There are many things so 
inherent in the Prince individually, that they are incom- 
municable to any other. *781 \V. Blame Ess, Hunting Pref. 
(1788) 8 note^ Impossible for him, who is not individually free 
and independent, to be politically so. 1840 Miss Mitford 
in L'Estrangc Life (1870) III. vii. jo8 To me individually 
it would be a great release to be quit of the trouble and 
expense of the garden. 

4 . In an individual or distinctive manner; as 
single persons or things, singly ; each by each, one 
by one : opposed to collectively, 

1641 ‘ Smectymnous ’ Vittd. Answ. xiii. 129 To whom as 
to individual! persons such care and offices were individu- 
ally intrusted. 1659 Genii. Calling (1696) 9 Not only to 
those Exercises which belong indifferently to their whole 
species, but to those also for which they are individually 
qualified. 1776 Adam Smith N. v. i. i. (X869) I. 282 
That army was superior, in which the soldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greatest skill and dexterity. 18^0 Mabryat 
Kxn^s Own i, Whether we act in a body or individually. 
x8S9 Hawthorne jfit. yrnls. II. 300 Moss plants too 
minute to be seen individually, but making the whole tree 
green. x86i Jowett Thucya. I. 122 The sacrifice which 
they collectively made was individually repaid to them. 1896 
C. Lloyd Morgan Habit <5- Inst. 346 There is little or no 
evidence of individually acquired habits in man becoming 
instinctive through heredity. 

l 2 ldivi*dnate, ppi^ a- [ad. med.L. indtvu 
dudt'US^ pa. pple. of indlvidna-re : see next ; but, 
in sense, partly representing L. indlviduusl\ 
f 1 . Undivided, indivisible, inseparable. Ohs. 
x6zi Brathwait Hat. Etnb., Blasphemie (1877) 34 Touch- 
ing the Indiuiduaie essence of God. 1630 — Eng. Gtntlem. 
(1641) 34 Mildenesse is a quality so inherent, or more pro- 
perly individuate to a gentleman. Ibid. 26^ A friend, being 
indeed a mans second salfe, or rather an individuate com- 
panion to himselfe. 1751 Student II. 311 (T.) O Thou, the 
third in that eternal tnne, In individuate unity divine I 

2 . * Individuated I. arch. 

1606 Ford Honor Tri. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 Bewty matched 
with the indiuiduat adjunct, unsoyled constancy. 2609 K. 

Paitk/. Ske/lward If the places agree not to 
one indiuiduate thing .. there is no contradiction betweene 
them. i68x Baxter Acc. Sherlocke vl, 216 Perhaps you 
think that as Averrhois thought all Souls are one, indivi- 
duate only by receptive matter [etc.]. 

Individuate (indivi*di«|dit), v. [f. medX. 
indtvidttare or obs, F, individuer to render indi- 
vidual, f. L. individtt'US \ cf. prec. and -ate^.] 
To render individual, ^ 

1 . irans. To form into an individual or distinct 
entity ; to give individual organization or form to. 

26^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the^ tio, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 2653 H. 

Antid. Ath. 11. ix. (1662) 66 Life beipif individuated 
into such infinite numbers that have their distinct sense and 
pleasure. 2681-^ J. Scott CAr. Lt/Jr (2747) HI*. 385 That 
which individuates any Society, or makes it a distinct Body 
from all other Societies, is the Charter or Law upon which 
it is founded. 2864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 9 This 
symbolism of language which individuates a man’s private 
memories. 

2 . To give an individual character to ; to distin- 
guish from others of the same species ; to indivi- 
dualize ; to single out. 

2624 [see Individuating below]. 2642 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ir. 156 Circumstances individuate actions. 1661 
Rust Origetls Opin. in PJunix (1721) I. 74 Such Pecu- 
liarities as individuate Peter and Paul, as to their Bodies. 
2732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 5 In Peter, James, and John, 
you may observe in each a certain collection of Stature, 
Figure, Colour, and other peculiar Properties, by which 
they are known asunder, distinguished from all other Men, 
and if I may so say, individuated. 2802 Courtier Pleas. 
Solit. 13 The heart, that loves its object to select, To indivi- 
duate. 2827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 2x2 That in which 
he differs and is disiinguisht from other men, is his indi- 
viduality, and individuates or individualizes him. 
f 3 . To appropriate to an individual. Ohs. rare. 
2642 T!v.KVTTheol. Theol.soj Neither [do they] individuate 
the same to themselves. 2646 — Co7nm. yohn xx. 28 This 
is true faith indeed, that individuates God, and appropriates 
him to itself, 2647 — Comin. Gal. U. 20 True faith indivi- 
duateth Christ, and appropriateth him to a mans self. 

• Hence Indivi*duating vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

26x4 Selden Titles^ Hon. Pref. B iv, It’s thought, that, in 
the Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall -indioiduating 
Qualities deriu’d from diuers of the neere Ancestors. 2677 
Hale Print. Ortg. Man. iv. iv. 323 In the separating or 
individuating of these Elements. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 1. iv. I 36. 6 o 2 Peculiar notes and properties or indi- 
viduating circumstances. 2835 Greswell Parables V. 1. 
2o 8 Other individuating marks of distinction. 
Individuated (indivi-diK|«'ted), ppl. a. [f. 
Individuate v. or ppl. a. + -ed '.] 

1 . Rendered individual ; individualized. 
i823HEQuiNCEyA<Tw^tf<t^tfWks. i860 IX. 126 The Hebrew 
has scarcely any individuated words. 2862 H. Spencer First 
Pritic. n, xiv. § 107 {1875I 308^ A simultaneous increase of 
combination among such individuated portions. 

t 2 . = Individuate ///. a. I. Oh. 

2698 Norris Treat. Sev. Subj. 37 All the Perfection be- 
longing to that Individuated Nature. 

Xudividmatioil (indivi-di«j^^*/3n). [ad. med. 
L. iudividudiion-emf n. of action f. indlvidtid-rt\ 
see Imbividuate t».j 

1 . The action or process of individuating or len- 
VOL. V. 


dering individual ; that of distinguishing as an in- 
dividual. j/er.inScholasticPhilosophy, The process 
leading to individual existence, as distinct from that 
of the species. 

Principle of individuation (s= med. L. prinetpiunt indi- 
viduationis) : the principle through which the individual 
is constituted or comes into being. In Scholastic Philosophy 
this was variously held to be Form (by most Realists); 
Matter (by the Nominalists) ; and Matter as limited in the 
individual (by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas). 

x628_T. Spencer 43 The matter is the principium 

of individuation, saith Thomas. .And agalne, the essence is 
restrained vnto one individuall thing by the matter, a 1638 
Twisse in Mede's IVks. (1672) tv. Ixxlv. 855 Natural actions 
retjuire Time and Place for the performance of them, the 
unity whereof together with the unity of the subject neces- 
sarily concur to the indiriduation of them, if I remember 
aright my old Philosophy, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xii. § 3 
The root of individuation or distinction of one particular 
person from another was wholly from the matter, not from the 
form. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 506 Agreeable to the sense 
of several considerable Philosophers and Schoohmen..who 
contend that Individuation is from the Form onely, and 
that the Matter and Supposltum is individuated from it. 
1704 Swift T. Tub ix. Effects of so vast a difference, .as to 
he the .sole point of individuation between .Alexander the 
Great, Jack of Leyden, and Monsieur Des Cartes. 1729 
Butler Sernt. Hum. Nat. ui. Wks. 1874 II. 31 notej The 
inward frame of man considered as a system or constitution ; 
whose several parts arc united, not by a physical principle 
of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other. 2732 Berkeley, Alciphr. \\\. § xi None but those 
who had nicely examined, and cou’d themselves explain, the 
Principle of Individuation in Man, or untie the Knots and 
answer the Objections, which may be raised even about 
Humane Personal Identity. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 175 
Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of any 
thing, as that particular thing. 2855 H. Spencer Induct. 
Biol. in. iii. 353 (L.) SchelUng defines life as the tendency to 
individuation. 28^ Farrar Fant. Speech iii. 92 He never 
got to the idealisation, or even the Individuation, of words. 

f 2 . Undivided character or condition ; oneness. 

2654 H. L’Estbamge Ckas. I (1655) 8 It cannot be denied, 
but unity and individuation of perswasion in all points of 
sacred truths, were to be wished between married couples. 

3 . The condition of being an individual ; separate 
and continuous existence as a single indivisible ob- 
ject; individuality, personal identity. 

1642 H. More Song of^ Soul ii. iii. n. xix, Fine spunne 
glittering silk crumpled in one Changeth not ’ts individua- 
tion From what it was, when it was ^ily spread In flutter- 
ing winds. 2660 — Myst. Godl. vi. iv. 223 It being most 
certain there is no stable Personality of a man but what is 
in his Soul, (for if the Body be Essential to this numerical 
Identity, a grown man has not the same individuation he 
had when he was Christned). 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
V. 75 We are severally conscious to our selves of the indivi- 
duation and distinction of our owm minds from all other. 
* 7*5 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 6 What is the principle of indi- 
viduation? Or what is it that makes any one thing the 
same as it was some time before ? 

4 . An individualized condition. 

1648 W. ScLATER, Jr. in fF. Scla/er's Malachi (2650) Ep. 
Ded., It gives them al their several natures, or distinct in- 
dividuations, 2852 A, Ballou Spirit Manifest, i. 16 Each 
spirit is an individuation of Spirit-substance, combined with 
and interlorating a corresponding individuation of Matter. 

5 . a. Biol. The sum of the processes on which 
the life of the individnal depends. 

2867 H. Spencer Princ, Biol. § 327, II. 409 Grouping under 
the word Individuation all processes by which individual life 
is completed and maintained. 2872 I)arwin Desc. Man I. 
viii. 318 Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown . . th.st with all 
organisms a ratio exists between what he calls individuation 
and genesis. 

b. The unification of parts or forces necessary 
to constitute an individual or organic unity. 

2882 Mivart Catyj^ Such an animal, .is really the theatre 
of some unifying power which synthesizes its varied ac- 
tivities, dominates its forces, and is a principle of individua- 
tion. 1889 — T'rwMs^oWunout the presence of some imma- . 
terlal principle of individuation, our different mental acts . - j 
could not be united so as to constitute an act of judgment. 

Indivi'duative, «. ran—^. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. indtvidud-re to Individuate + -IVE.] 
Tending to individuation ; individualizing. 

2862 Burton Bk. Hunter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth neces- 
sarily became an age of associative . . development. 

Indivi'duator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form, 
from med.L. individud-re to Individuate.] One 
who or that which individuates. 

2643 Dicbv Observ. Browne's Relig. Med. (1657) 52 He is 
composed of the same Individual Matter; for it hath the 
.same Dislinguishcr and Individuator, to wU, the same Forme 
or Soul. 

f Indivrduify, v. Ohs. rare’^^. {i.'L.indi- 
vidii-us (see Individuum) + -fy.] tfvns. To mark 
out as a separate individual; to individualize. 

a 1661 Fuller U'orthies U (2662) 46 The Statute of Addi- 
tions, was made in the first of King Henry the fifth, to 
Individuifie tas I may say) and separate persons from those 
of the same name. 

Indivi'duism. Ohs. rare'~\ [f. L. indT- 
vidn-us (see Ixdividuum) + -issrj Individuality. 

2825 sporting Mag. XVI. 404 Knowing no reason why a 
state of individuism should not pre\*all. 

+ Individudby- Obs. [ad. med.L. uidividui' 
(dt-etn individuality, f. L. iitdividtt'US *(see next) ; 
cf. F. individnitS (i6-i7tb c. in Hatz.-DaTin.).] 

1 . The quality or character of being indivisible. 


t6iz Cotgr., Individual, indiuidaiiie, inseperablenesse. 
*^ 3 * L. IFomens Rights 63 The consummation and in- 
diuiduiiie of marriage. 2695 Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. 203 
The further h departs from the middle Individuity of the 
Point, so much the more Space it doth fill. 

2. The quality of being individually owned. 

260$ 'OKU\^i.Queen'sArcadia\I\ts„ (1717) 182 No Tenures, 

but a customary Hold.. Common, without Individuity 

3. The quality that constitutes an inditidual, 
whether as distinct from other individuals, or as 
continuously identical with itself. 

2650 Fuller PisgaJi 11. iir. vi. 422 Gods unintermitted ser- 
vice. .preserving the individuity, or oneness of this Temple 
with the former. 2656 tr. Hobbes' Eleni, Philos. Wks. 2839 
I. 235 Some place individuity in the unity of matter ', others 
in the unity of form : and one saj'S it consists In the unity 
of the aggre^te of all the accidents together. 

tlnoiVT'duonS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. indivi- 
dtt-us not divided, indivisible + -ous : see Indi- 
viDUUM.j Of undivided nature ; indivisible. 

^ 2^ H. More Song of Soul ir. iii. 11. xxv, That thing is 
individuous. Whatever can into it self reflect, Such is the 
soul as hath been prov'd by us Before. 2647 Ibid. iii. App, 
Ixxxv, But I elsewhere, I think, do gainly prove That souls 
of beasts, by reasons nothing scant, Be individuous. Ibid. 
Ixxxvi, But if mens souls he individuous, How can they 
ought from their own substance shed ? 

II ludividuum (indivi'ditqvm). PI. -a, -urns. 
[L. iiidividtium an indivisible particle, an atom, in 
med.L., an individual, esp. a member of a species ; 
subst. use of neut. sing, of individutis undivided, 
indivisible, inseparable, f. in- (Ik- 3 ) -h- dtviduus 
divisible, Dividuods, f. dlvidlre to divide. Treated 
as a Latin word in senses i-z ; but in $ as natura- 
lized, with pi. -terns.'] 

1. That which cannot be divided ; the indivisible ; 
an indivisible entity. 

2599 Marston Sco. ynianie i. ii. 177 Almighty men, that 
can their maker make, And force his sacred bodie . . to be 
gnawne. .Diuiding indiniduntn really. Ev. IVomau 
in Hum. v. i. H iij, Linke her to thy soule, Deuide not 
indiuidium, be her and shee thee. 2626 Bullokar, Indi- 
uiduum, that which cannot bee diuided. 2754 Sherlock 
JDisc. (1764) I. 203 The Learned made the Soul alone to be 
the perfect Indivjduum. 

+ b. An atom. Obs. 

2656 Blount Ghssogr., Individuum, one singular thing ; 
that which cannot be divided, a body inseparable, a Moat. 
2706 Phillips, An Individual or Individuum. (in Philos.) a 
Body or Particle so small that it cannot be divided, which 
is otherwise call'd an A tome. 

2. Zo^c. A member of a species ; soIkdividual 
sh. 1 h. 

Individuum vagum ; something indicated as an indi- 
vidual, without specific identification. 

*555 RtDLEV Lords Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 24 And 
jherefore he [Duns] calleihthispronoun demonstrative ‘this’, 
individuum vaguvt^ that is, a wandering proper name, xfito 
P. Cafleton in Crt. d- Times fas, / (2848) 1. 224 When we 
ask the question, ‘Why this objection may not as well hold 
in every private bill of this kind?' they answer that, ‘in- 
dividua, by name, do no hurt to the general *. 2652 < 3 aole 
Magastrom. 230 In the forehead of the image let be written 
the name of the species, or individuum, which the image 
represents. 2727 Pope Mem. M, Scriblerus i. vii. Wks. 
2751 VI. 132 From particular propositions nothing can be 
concluded, hecause the Individua vaga are. .barren. 

3 . An individual person or thing ; « Ikdividual 
sh. 2 , 3 . 

2592 Sr’LVESTER Du Bartas i. v. 843 That so each Kinde 
may last immortally, Though id Indiuiduum pass succes- 
sively. x6x8 M. Baret horsemanship 1. 98 In horses, 
though there be many differences of the indiuiduit7fts..yet 
the expert Horseman . . can reforme their rebellion. 2646 
J. Hall Poems i. 23 Why would she choose her Priests to 
be Such AKfi'wifwiMHx as ye ? Such Insecta’s? 2656STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. VI. (1701) 253/2 A continual succession of many 
individuums of the .same species. 2659 Bp. Walto.n Consia. 
Considered in Todd Metu. II. 80 Is not a man the same in- 
dividuum, when his hair is cut or his nails pared, that he 
was before ? 1745 Baker Don Quix. II. vi. v. 206 He had the 
misfortune to appear in my Eyes the most horrid Indivi- 
duum of human Race. 

t Indivi’Hable, tz. Ohs. rare. [Ik- 3 .] Kot 
divinable ; incapable of being divined. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 111. ii, There are secret and in- 
divinable parj;s in the objects men doe handle. 

t Indivi'Jie, Obs. rare. [Ik- 3J Not divine; 
unholy. 

1603 J* Davies Microcostn. (2876) 57 (D.) His brother 
Clarence . . He did rehaptize in a butt of wine . . A Turkish 
providence most indivine. 

+ Indivi*3lity. Ohs. rare. [Ik -3 : cf.mod.F. 
indivinitl.] \Yant of divinity, absence of divine 
character. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eb. l x. 41 How openly did 
he_ [the Devil] betray his Indivinity unto Craesys, who 
being ruined by his Amphibologie, and expostulating wHh 
him .. received no higher answer, then tlic excuse of his 

impotency upon the contradiction of fate. 

’f'ludivi’Se, Ct. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. tttdivJs- 
us undivided, f.zVz- (Ik* 3 ) + divided, Divjsu.j 

Undivided. 

2677 Gale Cri. Gentiles iv. 255 Those things, whose essen- 
tial notion is Indivise and inseparable, .such are most one 
and simple. 

IndivisibUity (indiwlbi irti]. : see 

-ITT. Cf. F. ihdivisibtliti{i%'i(> in Godef.), It. iti- 
divisihiliia:] The quality or condition of being 
indivisible. 
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. INDIVISIBLE. • 

1S47 H. More Song of Soul n. ii. iii. xix, Now shall the 
indiVisibllitie Of the souls virtues make an ar^ument._ 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 15 The solidity and indivi* 
sibility of these angled Atoms. 1775 De Lolme £tig. Const. 

II. xvii. (1784) 256 The solidity and indivisibility of the 
power of the crown, 1878 Mobley Condorcet 63 Conspiring 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. 

Xndivisible (indivi*zib*l), a> and sb. Also 4-6 
withy fori; {*]-^erron. -able, 8 -viseable). [ad. 
late L. indivTsibiliSj f. in- {li^- dtvtsidiiis Di- 
visible. Cf. F. indivisible (i3-i4th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

A. adj. Not divisible,* incapaWeofbeing^divided 
(actually, or in thought) ; incapable of being dis- 
tributed among a number; f incapable of being 
separated or detached, inseparable (obs.'^. 

cj^t^oWvcLipSenn. Sel. Wks. I. j97‘Ech Jjing hat God 
contjTineh is maad of partis indyv’ysible. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W, de W. 1531) 190 Fayth is a supernatural! lyght, & ther- 
fore it is indmysyble. 1553 Gardiner True Obed. 43 (H.) 
[In] all thynges which he created, spake, or did, he was 
alwaies, together with the Holy Ghost, the indiuisible worker, 
(one substaunce of the three persons in diuinitie.)^ 1638 F. 
Junius Paint, 0/ Ancients 164 They carried him every 
where along as an indivisible companion. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 
4 Soc. ix. § 1. 135 Dominion (that is) supreme power is indi- 
visible, insomuch as no man can serve two hlasters. 2656 
tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos. Wks. 1830 I. 313 Besides, equality 
and inequality are found out often by the division of the two 
quantities into parts which are considered as indivisablej 
as Cavallerius Bonaventura has done in our time, and Archi- 
medes often. 1694 South Twelve Serm. III. 304 Who can 
resolve .. the Difficulties about the Composition of a con- 
tinued Quantity, as whether it is Compounded of Parts 
Divisible or Indivisible ? a 1711 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1. 218 A thousand Years is but one Day In God's 
Indivisible Ray. 2837-9 H allam Hist. LiL iii. iii. § 86 The 
consciousness of a self within, a percipient indivisible Ego. 
1853 W. Grf.gory Inorg. Ckem, (ed. 3) 21 According to the 
atomic hypothesis . . matter is composed of certain minute, 
indivisible particles, or atoms ; and consequently cannot be 
divided infinitely. 2870 Daily Hews ii Nov., M. Gent .. 
calls on the Marseillais in the name^ of the Republic one 
and indivisible, to carry on the war without truce or mercy. 

B. jA That which is indivisible; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity. 

Method of indivisibles : a method of calculating are-as, 
volumes, etc. based on the conception of indivisibles, pub- 
lished by Bonaventura Cavalieri in 1635. (Cf. quot, 1656 
in A.) 

iC^ViGiiy Man's Soul {i6s^ 140 One instant or indivisible 
of time. 26^7 H, More Philos. Poems 376 If quantity con- 
sists of Indivisibles or Atoms. 2656 Hobbes 6 Zess. Wks. 
284s VI 1. 301 The method of indivisibles, invented by Bona- 
ventura. x 654 Power Ex^. Philos. Pref, 7 The very Atoms 
and their reputed Indivisibles and least realities of Matter. 
2721 Indivisibles, (in Geometry), are such Elements 

or Principles, as any Body or Figure, may be supposed to 
be ultimately resolved into. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 

III. viix. § tr. 400 Galileo ^trod in the steps of Kepler, and .• 
became conversant with indivisibles. 

Hence Indlvi'siWeness, indivisibility. 

2648 W. Mountagub Devout Ess. 1. ii. f 2. 19 In which 
the intire 'Trinity doth resid^ the Son of God in Person, 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit of God by Character and imiires- 
sion, and consequently God the Father by the indivisible- 
ness of his essence from their presences. 2682 H. More 
Annot. Glanvilfs Lux O. 220 We will conclude with Mr. 
Baxter’s Conceit of the Indivisibleness of a Spirit. 

Indivisibly (indivi'zibli), adv. [f. prec. -f- 
-LT 2 .] In an indivisible manner ; inseparably ; in 
a manner not admitting of division. 

2552 Huloet, Indiuisiblye, indiuidue. 2598 Barckley 
Eelic. Man vi. (1603) 6n Christian charitie which is indi- 
visihlie jo>med wdth true religion, a 27x1 Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 21 The Infinite is ne'er confin’d to Place, 
Indivisibly fills all real Space, Eng, Mail’ 

coach II. Wks. 1S90 Xlil. 301 Light does not tread upon 
the steps of light more indivisiblj’. xMa Farrar Early Ckr. 
II. 352 The Divine became Human, and dwelt in our Hu- 
manity indivisibly, 

Znaivision (indivi-^on). [ad. late L. indivT- 
(Boethius) ; see In - 3 and Division ; cf. F. 
indivision (ifith c. in Hatz.-Darm .).3 Absence of 
division ; undivided condition. 

2624 F. White Repl. Fisher 410 The body of Christ in 
heauen, is not ioyned to the sacramentall body, by continua- 
tion or indiuision. 2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 226 Bel- 
larmine .. sayes there is a double indivision or unity of 
being ; an intrinsecal and an extrinsecal, a focal, and an 
essential. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 294 'The land had 
remained in a state of indivision during several generations. 

*t*Illdivi*sive,rt. Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] Indivisible, 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Rclig. (1850) I. 162 Its [the Soul'sl 
immortal and indivisive nature. 

tlndivuTsion. Obs. rare^K [In - 3 ; cf. L. 
indfvulsus not tom asunder (Macrobius).] Ab- 
sence of separation ; ■ unsevered condition. 

n 2638 Mede I. xxxvi. 192 The Water ascends 

upward, the Aire downward, against nature, to maintain 
the connexion and indlvulsion of the parts of the world. 
tllldivuTsive,^. Obs.rare~~°. [In-3 .] Char- 
acterized by not tearing or being tom asunder. 
Hence f Intllvu'lslvely adv., inseparably. 

2678 CuDwoRTH InielL Syst. i. iv'. § 36. 566 The .. highest 
of souls, .are so near a kin to that Highest Good of all that 
they do naturally and indivulsively cleave to the same, 
fl'ndling, ff. Sc. var. of Eyndling, jealous. 
x6oo J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 355 God, who was 
holy, angrj* and indling. 

Xndo - 1 (i*nda), combining form of Gr. ‘l»'S< 5 y, 
L. Indus (cf. Gr. *I»' 5 o-cr/ci»^<o Scythia of the 
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Indies, Indian Scythia), employed in modem com- 
pounds, in which it qualities another word, sub- 
stantive or adjective, or denotes tlie combination 
of Indian with some other characteristic (chiefly 
ethnological) ; as Indo-Aryan, Aryan of or in 
India, or modified by native Indian characters; 
so Indo-British, -Briton, -English, -heathenish, 
-human, -Mohammedan, -Portuguese-, Indo- 
Oeltio, a term used by some for Indo-Germanic 
and Indo-European, emphasizing the position of 
Celtic as the most western member of the linguistic 
family; Indo-Chinese, belonging to Further 
India, or the region between India and China, 
sometimes called Indo-China; Indo-Egyptian, 
-Greek, Egyptian or Greek influenced by Indian ; 
Indo-Spanish, Spanish modified by (American) 
Indian; Indo-Teutonio (jvi>r)=lKDO-GERjrAKic. 
See also Indo-Eukopban, -Gebuanio. 

2850 H. Torrens in yrnt. Asiat. Soc. Bengal i In the 
*^lndo>Arian researches, we see the suggestion and first dis- 
covery with Prinsep. 1B81 Athenxum 9 Apr. 494/3 A new 
ivork .. on the history, language, literature, customs, dress, 
&c., of the_ early Indo-Aryans. Ibid. 23 Apr. 553/3 The 
largest section of tlie population is the Kho, .a high Indo- 
Arj’an type. 2832 J. Goldincham in Southey Life Audrnu 
Bell (1844) III. 697 Some of the most respectable *Indo- 
Britons.^ 2862 Beveridge /// f/. India III. vm. iv. 394 An 
Indo-Briton of the name of Campbell. 2884 *Indo-Celtic [see 
Indo-European 2]. 1886 Q. Rev. Jan. 211 The name ^Indo- 
China was an invention otthat versatile and fiery spirit John 
Leyden. 2898 Westm. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 Such an end of 
the . . Siamese problem will be regretted by few who under* 
stand the inner track ofaflatrs in the Indo-China peninsula. 
2842 Prichard Hat. Hist. Man xxilt (1845) 240 Others 
approximate to the ^Indo-Chinese form. 2862 j. G. Shp.p- 
PARD Fall Rome xiL 675 He indicates an original source 
purely Greek, another Indo-Greek, another *Indo-Egyptian. 
2837 Sir G. G Lewis Lett. (1870) 73 The history of ’'Indo- 
English Administration. x88y Skeat Princ. Eng. Elym. I. 
§ 84 The Indo-English family of languages. 28M W, J. 
Tucker E. Europe 341 The second [hymn] . . can easily be 
traced to its *Inao-heathenish source. 2845 Darwin Voy. 
Hat. xvi. (2873) 372 Within the *Indo-human period. 2^4 
H. iyQ. 3rd Ser. VI. 142/2 *Indo-Mahomedan folk-lore. 2B86 
Yule & Burnell Hobson-yobson Inlrod. 24 The *lndo- 
Portuguese Patois. /^Hf.,The Indo-Portuguese New Testa- 
ment. 2892 Times 8 Jan. 0/2 In Paraguay [etc.], .the mass 
of the population is *Indo-Spanish. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr, 
xiv. vii. VI. 527 *Indo-Teutomc languages. 

Xndo- 2, Chein. Before a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. 
*lu 56 s, L. Indits, as root of indiatm, Indigo.] A 
formative of names of various compound bodies 
related to indigo, or belonging to the Indole 
group : see Indogen, Indone, Indophane, In- 
DOXYL, etc. 

tlndoce, var. of Endoss v. Ohs,, to endorse. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 7 Chrj’st with bis blud our 
ransonis doisindoce. Ibid. xHi. 103 Matremony..The band 
of freindschtp hes indost, Betuix Bewty and the presoneir. 

t Xndocibrlity. Oby, [f. next -f* -itv,] In- 
capability of being taught ; unteachableness. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) ai Making a man with 
an Asses head to signtfie impudency, shamelessness, and 
indocibility. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) II. 486 
A different fault is indocibility, or difficulty of being taught. 

Xndo'Cible, a. Obs, [ad. late L. indocibilis, 
or f. In- 3 + Docible.] Incapable of being taught 
or instructed ; unteachable. Also indocible of. 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 52 Be not indocible lyke 
Tygers and dragons, 2666 Sancroft Lex Ignea 20 Our in- 
docible and unteachable Humor. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Hat, 
(1834) II. 242 It renders him indocible of that most useful 
science of ignorance. 

Hence tIndo*cihleness. 

2647 Taylor Lib. Proph, ii. 25 Out of pevishnesse 
and inaociblenesse of disposition. 2678-9 Foulkes Alarm 
Sinn. 3 iThe ignorance or indocibleness of some of the People. 

Xndocile (indua'ssil, -dp*sil), a. [a. F. indocile 
(15th c.), or ad, L. indocilis, f. tk- (Ik- 3 ) -f docilis 
Docile,] Unwilling or unapt to be taught; not 
readily submitting to instruction or guidance; in- 
tractable, 

2603 Florio Montaigne \. xx. (1632) 43 Men have reason 
to cnecke the indocile libertie of this member, 269a 
Bentley Boyle Lett, 13 Indqcil intractable fools, whose 
stolidity can baffle all arguments, and be proof against 
demonstration it self. 2794 Godwin CaL Williams 15 He 
had been indocile and restive to the pedant who held the 
office his tutor. 185* Thackeray ii. i, We are 

indocile to put up with grief, however. 2884^ Ruskin Pleas. 
Eng. 20 The Lombards.. were Sternly indocile. 

Hence Indo'cileness, indocility (Bailey 
Xndocility (ind<2si*liti). [f. prec. -f -irr ; perh. 
after F. indociliti (i6th c.) or L. indocilitds.'] 
Indocile character or nature ; intractableness, un- 
ruliness. 

2648 W, Mountacue Devout Ess. i, Pref. aivb, For 
Humane Nature., is well charactered in ihcstiffne^ and in- 
docility of the Pharisees. <2x656 Bp. Hall Si. Pauls 
Combat (T.), To have left us in their miserable darkness 
and indocihty, 2785 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 537 Ireland, 

I think, .stands between vs and evil. Her indocility may 
have changed the plans of the cabinet. 2873 Hamerton 
Intell. Lifeu. ii. (1875) 54 Many of us .. were remarkable 
for our indocility in TOyhood. 

flndock, zf. Obs.nonce^wd. To put in dock, 
to dock : in qiiot.,/^. (in fa.fple.) Intently fixed, 

* anchored *. 


INDO-EUROPEAN. 

I 2621 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses h ij. Nimble Tom 
I ..Whose minde on trauels still jndockt Eates Obseruaiions 
by the eyes, Hath spu'd a booke of Crudities, Which Vul- 
cans forge will not concoct. 

flndo’ct, a. Obs. 7 ’are'^'^. {p.di.'L.indoct’tisi 
cf. Doer.] Untaught, not learned. 

2677 T. Harvey Owen's Epigr. (N.), Sick stomachs much 
receive, not much concoct ; So thou know’st much, 1 know, 
yet art indoct, ’ 

Indoctrinate (indp*ktrine't), v. Also 7, 9 
en-. [f. L. type *indocirXnare, -iiidt- (see Doc- 
trinate), prob. used in med. or mod.L. : cf. It. 
indathdnare (Florio), Pr. endoctrinar, F. citdoc’ 
iriner (12th c. in Littre).] 

1 . irans. To imbue with learning, to teach. 

1626 Jackson Creedvnx. yW. § 6 This will not indoctrinate 

him to know the extremities of the stone so perfectly as his 
meanest patient doth. 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 
128 They are altogether unlearned, even the Priests meanly 
indoctrinated. 2677 Govt. Vetiice 144 Young Gentlemen, 
who . , are received into the CoIIedg.to be indoctrinated. 
2820 Scott Monast. xix. It shall be my part so to indoc- 
trinate him, as to convince him what is due . . to your lord- 
.ship. 2865 Livingstone XXV. 513 No pains what* 
ever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of the tribe. 

b. To instruct in a subject, principle, etc. ■ 

2656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 22 Manes .. left a sect 

behind him indoctrinated in all licentious and filthy 
principles. at66t Fuller U'orihies (1840) II, 312 The 
lord treasurer Burleigh.. was indoctrinated by a cobbler in 
the true tanning of leather. 2858 Sears Atkan. m. v. 291 
His mind had become thoroughly indoctrinated in the tenets 
of his sect. 2876 C. Geikie Christ xxxv. (iSjg* 417 He 
rather trained their spiritual character than indoctrinated 
them in systematic theology. 

c. To imbue 7 vith a doctrine, idea, or opinion. 
2832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 438 7’he little town having 

long before been handsomely endoctrinated with philosophy 
. . and the solemn and sworn belief that every Frenchman . . 
was perfectly competent to judge of politics. x86i M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ. France 59 Fully indoctrinated with a 
sense of the magnitude of their office. 2874 Carpentkr 
Ment. Phys. 1. iii. (1879) 130 It has been the writer’s object 
. .to indoctrinate the Keader with that idea [etc.]. 

d. To bring into a knowledge of something. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess.,^ Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) 1. 62 If a 

teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, his 
pupils will become as fully indoctrinated into that as into 
any which he publishes. 2862 Gouldurn Pers. Relig. 274 
May He indoctrinate us into it. 

2 . To teach, inculcate (a subject, etc.), rare. 

2800 T. Extracts (1810) 209 The Adventures of St. 

Leon . . do not indoctrinate the unsatisfactory nature of 
boundless opulence and immortal youth. 1868 hi. Fattisok 
Academ. Org. v. 308 The philosophical sciences can only be 
indoctrinated by a master. 

Hence Indo'ctrinated ppl. a.; Indo'otrinating 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

^ 2642 Milton Apcl. Smect, i. To expresse his indoctrinat- 
ing power in what sort him best seem'd. 2644 — Edue. 
(1780) 183 Then will be required a special] reinforcement of 
constant and sound endoctrinating to set them right and 
firm. 2870 Anderson Missiofu Amer. Bd, IV. xlv. 471 
Churches.. each with its Indoctrinated native pastor. 

Indoctrination (indf:ktrin?'-/3n). fn. of ac- 
tion from prec.] Instruction ; formal teaching. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, vii. 25 Po.'itulates, very 
ixccommodable unto Junior indoctrinations. x668 H. More 
Dili, Dial. jv*. ix. (1713) 309 His Indoctrinations touching 
the Centre of the Soul in the Heart. 2842 Tails Mag. 
IX, 751 A science to be understood by the indoctrination 
of the understanding. 2865 M. Pattison Serm. 123 The 
positivist knows of no other education than indoctrination. 

Indo’ctrinatorp rare, [agent-n, in L. form 
from Indoctrinate: see -or.] One who indoc- 
trinates. In recent Diets. 

t Indo’ctrine, Obs.^ Also 5-7 en-. [ME. 
endoctrine, a. OF. esidoctrine-r {12th. c. in Littr^), 
f. eii’ «= L. in- + doctrine, parallel to Pr. endoctrinar, 
It. indoUritiare, L. type *indoclr 7 ndye \ the prefix 
at length conformed to Latin type; see In- 2 .] 
Irans, To teach, instruct ; = Indoctrinate. 

a. 12x450 Knt, de la Tour (2868) 2x2 For to norisshe 
orphelyns and for to endoctrine hem in vertu and science. 
2483 Caxton Cato Avb, To teche and endoctryne hyr all 
good condicions. a 2533 Ld. Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Eeiijb, Olde wyse men ought to endoctrine the 
yonge people. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagiut s This 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus was endoctrined in the Science of 
good letters by Strabo. 

p. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 28 Sayeng she wolde in her 
goodly scyence In short space me so well indoctryne. 2549 
Cotnpl. Scot. To Rdr. 14 To disput ande tyl indoctrj’ne the 
maneir of the vey-ris ande of the batellis. 1624 Gzz Foot 
out of Snare y. 2^ It plaseth God. . to indoctrine the inno- 
cent, to refute the insolent. 2820 Scott Moneut. xiv, 1 hat 
all-to-be-unparalleled volume .. which indoctrines the rude 
in civility. 

Xndoxtrinize; V. rare. [f. indoctrine or tn- 
doctrinate + -IZE ; cf. Dootbinize.] tram. = 
Indoctrinate i. Hence Infloxtrinlza-tlon. 

i85i Thorncury Turner (1862) I. 39 Turner .. there 
received . . both health and learning — 
oxygenixed and indoctrinized. 2887 Hr^y * lanceton Lev. 
Jan. 32 All that remains for specific indoctrinization may 
easily be left to the Sabbath-schools and the churches. 

Itndo-Enrope'an, a. and sb. [f. Indo- i -h 
Eobopean.] 

A. adj. Common to India and Europe ; applied 
to the great family or class of cognate languages 
(also called Ikdo-Gebmanio and Abyan, q.v.) 
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spolven over the greater part of Europe and ex- 
tending into Asia as far as northern India, and to 
the race or its divisions characterized by the use of 
one or other of these languages. ■ 

The earliest name for this family of 'languages, and, both 
from priority of date and superior fitness of expression, 
having greater claims than Indo-Germanic. 

1814 [Dr. T, Young] in Q. Jiev. X.^ 255 (Adelimg's Mi- 
ihridates) Another ancient and extensive class of languages, 
united by a .greater number of resemblances than can well 
be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo* 
european, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, 
and almost all the European languages. Ibid. 256 Classes 
and Families .. II. Indoeuropean : Sanscrit, Median, Ara- 
bian, Greek, German, Celtic, Latin, Cantabrian, Sclavic; 
1815 [Dr. T. D. Whitaker] Ibid, XIV. 97 ^Hermes Scythi- 
CK^) Of the five classes which we denominated Monosyl- 
labic, Indoeuropean, Tataric, African, and American, the 
fiist two only are to be considered as constituted ac- 
cording to ’correct philological principles. 3826 Prichard 
P/iys. Hist. Mankind v. i. 491 By some the term of Indo- 
European, by others that of Indo-German dialects, has 
been applied to the whole class of idioms which are found 
to be thus allied. The former of these terms i.s pre- 
ferable to the latter, and indeed to any other, as being the 
most general. 1831 — Ec:zicm Origin Celtic Nat. 20 
Adelung and Murray have regarded the Celtic as a branch 
of the Indo-European stock. 1841 Latham Eng. Lang, i. 
3 That the Celtic languages were Indo-European has lately 
been demonstrated by Dr. Prichard. 1871 hloRRis Hist. 
Outl. Eng.Accid. (1873) 6 The Indo-European family com- 
prehends nearly all the languages of Europe, and all those 
Indian dialects which have sprung from the pld Hindu 
language (Sanskrit). 3877 Papillon Ma 7 i. Conif>ar, Philol. 
(ed. 2) 32 The original home of the Indo-European or 
Aryan nations. The position of an Indo-European 

people. 18^ Rhys Celtic Britain 1 The great group of 
nations which has been variously called Aryan, Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, Indo-CeUic, and Japhetic. 

b. Pertaining or belongingto the Indo-European 
family of languages or peoples, as Indo-Etiropean 
root^ philology^ culture^ etc. 

B. sb. 1 . A member of the Indo-European race ; 
an Aryan, 

1873 Morris Hist. Out/. Eng. Accid. xo The language 
of the primitive Indo-Europeans had its local varieties or 
dialects. 

2 , An Indianized European, rare. 

1825 Heber yml. (3828) II. 343 One of these Indo- 
Europeans is an old Colonel, of French extraction, but com- 
pletely Indian in colour, dress, language, and ideas. 
Indogsean (indod^ran, -gran), a. ff. mod.L. 
Indogsea^ f, Indo -1 + Gr. -yafa the earth + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Indoffxai the zoological region 
(also called ItMiatt) comprising India, China, the 
Eastern Peninsula, and the Indo-malayan archi- 
pelago, as far as Wallace’s line. 

1883 Gill In Free. Biel. Sac, Washin^on 11 . 17 We see 
reason for admitting nine primary divisions^ of the earth’s 
inland surface characterised by major associations of animals. 

. .(3) The Indogaean. /^iV. 19 The Indogaean realm. 1899 
W. L. & P. L. ScLATER Geag. Matnmnls, 

Xndogen (i'nd(7d3en). Chem. [f. Indo- 2 + 
-GEN I.] A name for the group 


the double molecule of which (di-indogen) consti- 
tutes indigo-blue. Hence Indoge'nio a. in /. acid 
= Indoxylic acid. Indo’genide, a compound of 
indogen with another radical, as indpgenide of ben- 
zoic aldehyde, or of pyruvic acid. Indigo-blue is 
the indogenide of pseudo-isatin, or di-indogen. 

1888 Syd. Sac, Lex., Indogen. 3891 Mobley & MuiR 
Diet. Chc 7 n, III. 7 Indoxyl forms condensation products, 
called indogenides, with bodies containing a CO group. 

I:ildo-Gre*rmaxi, tz. rare. =next. 

1826 [see Indo-European tf.] 2847 Prichard 5 ?*//, 
Assoc. 241 The Indo-European, sometimes termed Indo- 
German, and, by late writers, Arlan or Iranian languages. 
3880 Earle Philol. Eng. Ta 7 tgite § 262 These forms are an 
indelible feature of all Indo-German tongues. 


I:xido-G‘erma>*iiic, a. £f. Indo- ^ + GERaiANio, 
ad. Ger. indo^emtanisch^ = Indo-European a., 
Aryan a. 

(‘Indo-Germanic’ is a term of later introduction than 
* Indo-European and of German origin, appearing first, so 
far as yet traced (see Gustav Meyer \n Indoger, Forschu 7 igen 
11 . 325-330), in Klaproth Asia Polyglotta, 1823. With 
Klaproth it seems to have been a kind of abbreviation of 
the expression (used by him in an earlier work) ‘die grosse 
Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch-Gerinanische Vfilkerketle, die 
vom Ganges bis zu den Britanmschen tnseln reicht % naming' 
the two extreme members of the ethnological ‘ chain When 
Celtic was shown to be a still more extreme member of the 
same series, Mndogermamseb* lost its appropriateness, and 
some scholars tried to substitute xndokeltisck, ‘ Indo-Celtic 
in Fr. indo'cellique, while others, as Bopp in his Ver- 
gUiche 7 uU Gra 7 ninatik, gave preference to the more com- 
prehensive mdoenropdisch, the equivalents to which, Ikdo- 
European, itido-eitroplen, were also favoured in Great 
Britain and France. But the employment of ‘indoger- 
mantsch’ on the title-page of Pott’s Eiy 77 iolosxscke Forsch- 
ungen auf detn Gebiete der indoger 77 tanischen Sfrachen 
(J833-36) popularized this term in Germany, whence under 
the influence of German textbooks, or of teachers trained in 
Germany, it has come into English use, and is mow probably 
more used than ‘ Indo-European’.) 

>835 [Dr. Rosen] in Q. Jrnl. Kditc. Apr. 332 {.Revtnu 0/ 
Pott), The family of the Indo-Germanic languages may, 
according to hlr. Pott, be divided into five branches, 3839 
Penriy Cycl. XIII. 308/2 'The following table taken from 
Poll’s Ety 7 i:olagisehe Forsclmngen contains a list of the 
principal transformations of letters in some of the Indo- 
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Germanic languages. 1848 Lathau Eng. Lang. (ed. 2) iv. 
§ 31 Until the Celtic was shown by Dr. Prichard to have 
the same affinities with the Latin, Greek, .. Sanskrit, and 
Zend,^ as those tongues had with each other,' the class in 
qme^ion was called Indo-Germanic; since, up to that time, 
^e Germanic languages had formed its western limit. 3866 
Cor 7 th. Mag. Nov. 631 The highest forms ofIndo-Germanic 
culture. X877 f^APiLLON Man. Compar. Philol. {ed. 2) 10 
The name Indo-Germanic, employed by many German 
scholars, is hardly comprehensive enough of the European 
branch of the family. 

Hence I-ndo-Ge nnanist, a student of Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. 

1889 Mayhew in Acadestsy 17 Aug. 104/3, ^ hardly think 
that any Indo-Germanist would be found at the present 
day to favour such an hypothesis. 1896 Lloyd, 

7 Mar. 203/3 A Phonetik for IndogermanistsI ' 

t Indo-gged, Ohs. rare-\ [f. do^.] 

26x1 Florio, indogged, become currish, 

[Indoice, error for Indore v.) 

Xudoin (i-ndojin). C/im. [f. Indo - 2 + -m.] 
A blue dye-stuff, C32H20N4OC, rtdated to indigo. 

1884 in CasselPs Encycl, Diet. 1890 Morley & Muir 
Hict. Che 77 i. II. 760/2. 

t X’ndois. Ohs. rare. In 4-5 yndoys, [a, OF. 
Indois'. cf. Gbegois.] a. The language of India, 
b- pi. Indians. 

« 1400-50 Alexander 5009 be son-tre .. Entris in with 
yndoyes, & endis in Greke. ibid. 5072 pis titill was of twa 
tongis tane out & grauen, Of Ebru & of yndoys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 83 Afiyr pe ordre and pe 
craft ofgregeys, of yndoys, & of hem of Perse. 

Indole (i ndu'd), sb. Chem. Also {iinpropi) indol. 
[f. Ind(o- 2 + -OLE, from L. oleum oil. (Not -ol, 
as indole has not the structure of an alcohol.)] A 
crystallizable substance (CgH^N), called also ketole, 
formed in large shining colourless laminje, having 
a peculiar but not very powerful odour ; it is ob- 
tained artificially by reduction of indigo-blue, and 
occurs in small quantities in human excrement. 
The pi. indoles is applied to alkylated derivatives 
of indole. 

^ htdole grottp, a name for the group including indole, 
isatvn, indigo, and related compounds and derivatives. 

Roscoe Ch£j 7 t. 390 Indol is a crystalline substance 
which forms the starting-point of the indigo series. 187* Watts 
Diet. Che 77 t. VI. 733 Indol, CsHtN .. may be regarded 
as the nucleus of the tndigo-group. x88t Ibid. 3rd Suppl. 11. 
X089 The clear ethereal sdutlon leaves on distillation a 
reddish oil with the characteristic smell of indole. 3886 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Indol .♦ when fused with potash forms 
aniline, and when in solution forms with oxone indigo-blue. 
389a Morley & Muir Did. Chestu, Indole. 

tXndole, a. Ohs. rare*“K [ad. mcd.L, in* 
dol-uSf f. in* (Is* dolus gnile.] Guileless. 

^ 3549 Co 77 tpl, Scot, XV. 326 His 3ongest sone beniemyn vas 
indole and innocent. 

Indolence (I’nd^lens). [a. F. indolence (i6th 
c.)i or directly ad. L. indolentia freedom from pain, 
insensibility (Cicero), n. of quality f. in* (In* 3 ) + 
dolent-em, pres. pple. of dolere to be pained,] 
fl. Insensibility or indifference to pain; want of 
feeling, Ohs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 69 Clemencie and Mild- 
nesse, [they say it is the meane] "betweene senselesse Indo- 
lence and Crueltie. 3706 [see Indolency iJ. 1723 Pres. 
State Russia I. 153 A Russian values neither Life nor 
Death, and undergoes capital Punishment with unparalleled 
Indolence, 

i* 2. Freedom from pain ; a state of rest or ease, 
in which neither pain nor pleasure is felt. Ohs. 

3656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. {1701) 135/1 Indolence, 
which Epicurus held, they esteem not pleasure, nor want 
of pleasure, .for Indolence is like the state of a sleeping 
Man, 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero’s De Fhtib/ts ii. 56 
D'you know, said I, what Hieronymus Rhodius has allotted 
for the Sum 7 mt 7 tx Bonui/i'i I know, said Torquatus, he 
resolves it \xaoNihil dolert. Mere Indolence. 3713 Berke- 
ley Hylas <5- Phil. l. Wks. 1871 I. 269, I could rather call 
it an indolence. It seems to be nothing more than a priva- ' 
tion of both pain and pleasure. 3753 Earl Orrery Re- \ 
marks Swift (3752) 113 That tranquility of mindj and 
indolence of body which he made his ^ief ends. 

b. Hath. Absence of pain (in a tumour ; cf. In- 

dolent i). 

3758 J. S. Le Draft’s Obs. Surg. (1771) 2x9 The Pain or In- 
dolence of the Tumour indicates the Quality of the Contents, 
3. The disposition to avoid trouble ; love of ease ; 
laziness, slotbfulness, sluggishness, 

3710 Steele Taller No. 132 r x Heavy honest Men, with 
whom 1 have passed many Hours with much Indolence. 
178^ Johnson Let, to Langton 12 July, That voluntary 
debility which modern language is content to term in- 
dolence. _ x8i6 Scott Faifi. Lett. 14 Nov, (1894) I. xii. 
376 He is one of the many many hundreds in whom in- 
dolence has strangled genius, ^ 1844 H, H. Wilson Brit, 
India I. 23 Passing his days in indolence and indulgence. 
3878 R. W. Dale Led. Preaeju iii, 63 Some men fail as 
preachers through intellectual indolence. 

tl'ndoleixcy. Obs. [ad. L. indolentia see 
prec. and -ency.J 
1. =Inx>olence I. 

1*577 tr. Bitllinger's Decades (1592) 301 The vnsaueric 
opinion of the Stoickes, touching their Indolentia or lacke 
of greefe.] 362a Donne Semt, xvi. 359 He wept not 
ino^inately, but he came ne^r Excesse then Indolency. 
1662 H. More Enthus. Tri. 42 That affected, and not 
altogether unattainable power of Indolency amongst the 
Heathen. 1706 Philli^ Indolence, or Indolency, a being 
insensible of Pain or Grief. 
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, 2. s= Indolence 2. 

1603 Florio Montnigfte ii. xii. (1632) 275 The sect of 
Philosophic, that hath most preferred sensualitie, bath also 
placed the same but to indolencie or unfeeling of paine 
3689 Popple tr. Locke's tst Let. Toleration 6 Civ\l Interests 
I call Life, Liberty. Health, and Indolency of Body. 1690 
^CKE Hum. Unci. ir. xx, § lo Despair .. sometime pro- 
dueing uneasiness or pain sometimes rest and indolenq-. 

3. = Indolence 3. 

1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . i. 43 The indolency of his 
ancestors. 

Indolent (i'hdtjlent), a. (sk) [ad. late L. in- 
dolefti-cm (Jerome: ‘dicamus arriXyriKOTts indo- 
lentes sive indolorios ’) , f, m- (In- 3 ) -i- dolens griev- 
ing, Dolent. Cf. F. indolent (ifi-i/tb c.).] 

1 . Path. Causing no pain, painless; ^z^.mindolent 
tumour, ulcer, 

3663 Boyle Usef. Exp, Hat. Philos, it. i. 25 Curing 
of cancers . . by the outward application of an indolent 
powder. 1713 R. Russell in Phil. ’Jratis. XXVUI. 277 
An Indolent Tumour in her Breast. 3783 Pott Chirt/rg, 
jPks. II. 286_As he lay on his back, it was perfectly 
indolent ; but in an erect posture. .he complained of pain. 
3804 Adernethy St/rg. Obs. 58, I was led 10 inquire 
further, whether the surface might not be sometimes irrit- 
able and sometimes indolent. x86t Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon ii. iii. iii. 333 Ceratum Cantharidis..is used to .. 
stimulate issues and indolent ulcers. 

•\‘h. loosely. Of a pain : Very slight. Obs. 

, *758 J. S>. Le Draft's Ohserv, Surg. {1771) 155 He felt an 
indolent PaTIh on the Shoulder. 

2 . Of persons, their disposition, action, etc. : 
Averse to toil or exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle, 

3730 Steele Tatler No. 132 f 4 A good-natured indolent 
Man. 3711 Addison Sfect, No. 5 r x To gratifie the 
Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the Audience. 
3744 H. Walpole Lett. H. Matin (1834) I. xciv. 524 , 1 am 
naturally indolent and without application to any kind of 
business. 1839 Loncf. Hyperiott i. vi» An easy and in- 
dolent disposition. 3885 S. Cox Exposit. Scr. 1. ix. iiz [I'c] 
rouse the indolent and indifrerent. 

irattsf. 3839 Longf. Hyperion m. i, Through the 
meadow winds the river — careless, indolent, 
f B. sb. An indolent person. Obs. 
tjtoHuf/iourist The Indolent remains in Suspense and 
Anguish. 3830 Splendid Follies 1 . 144 ‘Yes, yes, 1 see her’, 
replied the fair indolent. 

Hence I'ndolentiiess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Indolently (I’ndd^lentli), at/r. [f. prec.-f 
In an indolent or lazy manner. 

a xyxg Addison ( T.), While lull’d by sound, and un- 
disturb’d by wit, Calm and serene you indolently sit- 376* 
Goldsm. Cit. IK xiv, I perceived a little shrivelled creature 
indolently reclined on a sofa. 3871 R. Ellis Cafuilt/siv. 
25 Indolently now She rusts, a life in autumn. 2885 Leeds 
Mercury 31 Jan. 6/5 If., we indolently decide to do nothing 
at all, we shall soon see the result. 

Ii Indoles (i ndplfz). rare. [L. f. *W«- 

in, within + *ol- to grow (the stem found in 
Abolish, Adolescent, Adult). Cf. OF. indole, 
Sp. indole.'] Innate quality or character. . 

1673 O. Walker Edue, ix. 93 He must be treated .as the 
Brachmans did^ their children, whose indoles they disliked. 
1677 Hale Prit/i. Orig. Matt. 11. iv, 260 Such is xhtindoles 
of the Humane Nature, svhere it is not strangely o\*er- 
grown with Barbarousness. 2882 July 2x4 Every 

language has its own ’indoles’. 

Indoline (i'ndt^lain). Chevt. [f. Indole - k-iNE.] 

A polymer of indole, formed by heating 

leucindigo with barium hydrate, zinc-dust, and 
water, crystallizing in long bright yellow needles. 

2884 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1892 in Morley & Mum 
Did. Chet/i. II. 760. 

Indology (ind^-lodgi). [f. Indo- i-h -LOGY.] The 
study of Indian history, literature, philosophy, etc. 

1888 TriibnePs Mottihly List Oct. 134 There is not a 
single branch of Indology-— with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion of Vedic studies — which will not gain very considerably 
by its publication. 2895 Atlantic Moftthly Mar. 399. 

So Indolo’gian, a student of Indology. 

3897 A. Drucker tr. Ikeritifs Evol. Aryatt 20 The 
endeavour of Indologians to attribute the highest possible 
degree of civilization to the mother-nation, 
f Indo*ina))Ie, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. indom- 
abilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + dovidbilis tameable, f. domare 
to tame. Cf. OF. indomahlei] Untameable. 

3623 CocKERAM, Indomahle, not to bee tamed. 1656 in 
Elou.st Glossogr, 3728 hloRCAN Algiers I. iii. 47 Inn.-ibit- 
ants, no less indomable than the very Leopards it breeds. 
Hence i* Indo'mableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Indomage, obs. van of Endamage v. 
Indomitable (indp'milabT), a. [ad. late L. 
indomitdbilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -j- doviitare to tame : 
see Domitable.] 

1 . That cannot be tamed ; untameable. ? Ohs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trax>. 13 The inhabitants so indomit- 
able. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I, 162 Indomitable Spirits by 
gentle usage may be tamed and brought to obedience. 

b. Of temper and the like : passing into 2. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth ix. Personal qualities ^ wisdom 
and valour, mingled with indomitablepride. 2828 D Israeli 
Chas. /, II. ii. 40 The genius of Richelieu alone could at 
once subdue an indomitable aristocracy. 3874 Short 

Hist. vii. § I. 347 The temper of the man remained indomit- 
able as ever. 

2 . Of pereons, etc. : That cannot be overcome or 
subdued by labour, difficulties, or opposition ; un- 
yielding ; stubbornly persistent or resolute. Usually 
approbative- (Tiie ordinary' use.) 
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>830 Carlyle Mtsc, {1857) ^33 A nigged, decp*ipoted, 

indomitable strength. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xiv. 145 
The natives, as indomitable as their dogs, nx^e the entire 
circuit of Dallas Bay. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 427 
He Im by indomitable energy overcome obstacles under 
which most persons would have sunk. 1873 Smiles Huguc- 
nots Fr, 1. vi. (1881) 100 They were alike indomitable and 
obstinate in their assertion of the rights of conscience. 

Hence Indomitabl’Uty, Indo’mltaWencss, the 
quality of being indomitable. 

x8si Sir F. Palcrave Norm, ^ En^. I. 311 This young 
prince.. obtained singular importance through his spirit, his 
indomitability. x86o Pusev Min. Proph, 116 Joel exhibits 
the indomitableness of the locusts, how nothing checks, 
nothing retards them. 

Indomitably (indp-mitabli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-LY ^.] Resolutely, stubbornly, unyieldingly. 

1837 Emerson, Addr., Amer. Sc/to/.Wks, (Bohn) II. 189 If 
the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, 
and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
1856 Froude Nist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. no Both had imperious 
tempers, and both were indomitably obstinate, 

f Illdo*mite, Obs.rare"^^, indomit- 

Its, f. in- (In- 3) + domitus, pa. pple. of domdre 
to tame.] Untamed, savage. 

16x7 J. Salkeld Treat. Paradise 122 (L.) No tiger so 
fierce .. no not any creature, so indomite, but that it was 
subject to man’s dominion, while man were subject to his 
Lord and Maker. 

f Indo-mptable, <J. Obs. rare^K [a. F. 
domptable (1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. itt- (In- 3) + 
dompter Xo XzmQ domit-dre,^ = Indomitable. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Hi. 208 Emperor of the 
indomptable \ed. 1663 indomitable] Forces of the Elephants 
of the Earth. 

Indonapbtbene (‘Bffi'fjjfn). Chem, [f.lNDo-2 
+ Naphthene.] The hydrocarbon Cg Hg , or 

a clear colourless oil, present 

in coal-tar ; also called indene, 

I'ndone. Chem. [f. Ind(o -2 + -one.] The 

ketone which may also be 

viewed as the anhydride of di*oxy-indonaphthene. 
Indonesian (ind^jnrpan), a. and sb. [f. Indo -1 
+ Gr. v 7 ]ff-os island + -ian.] a. adj. Of or belong- 
ing to the East Indian islands ; spee. pertaining to 
those Malay inhabitants of these islands who ap- 
proximate to an Indian type. b. sb. An inhabitant 
of the East Indian islands; spec, a member of this 
branch of the Malay race. 

z8Sx Nature XXIII. 249 That fair element in Malaysia 
which Dr. Hamy proposes to group as Indonesians. X89X 
Athemsiun xo Oct. 485/1 Interesting aspects or phenomena 
in Indonesian ethnology and folk-lore. 1895 Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 516 The dark Indonesian race. Ibid,, The Malagasy 
are Indonesians. 

Indoor, in-door (i-ndo.u), a. (adv.) [For 
earlier luithin-door (Bacon) , phrase taken attrib. ■; 
cf. next. In early use generally hyphened.] 

L Pertaining to the interior of a house or other 
bnilding; situated or carried on within doors or 
under cover. (Opposed to out-door^ 

1711 Shaftesb. (1737) II. 430 One admires musick 

and paintings, cabinet-cunositys, and in-door ornaments. 
1774 Foote Cozeners l ^Vks. 1799 II. 158 He.. does, .more 
in-door christenings than any three of the cloth. 18x3 Scott 
Let. to Joafiiia Baillie 12 Sept, in LockharL The indoor 
work does not please me as well. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. 
II. xxix. 2 q 6 gradually accustoming ourselves to indoor 
life and habits. ^ 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 131 Part 
of the universal indoor dress of the Persian women, 
b. AVithin the workhouse or poorhouse. 
x 854 Times 24 Dec., The State, with its vast revenue of 
Poor-rates, its capacious workhouses .. its indoor and out- 
door poor. ^ 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. (ed. 5) p. xxxi. (Con- 
tentsA The in-door relief given in London is a charge upon 
the whole metropolis. 

2. transf. In an inward position or direction. 

♦ P^elal Mining 93 The water is raised 

in the lower or drawing lift by the up or ‘ in-door ' stroke of 
the engine. Ibid. 98 The piston-rod, which is attached, .to 
the inner or ‘ in-door ’ end . .of the great beam. 

B. adv. - Indoors. 

1884 Tennyson Becket n. ii, They are plagues enough in- 
door. 

Indoors, in-doors (imdoa-Jz), adv. [Orig. 
two words, repr. earlier ’within doors (see Door 5) : 
sometimes hyphened.] AVithin or into a house, etc.; 
under cover. (Opposed to ont-of-doors.) 

x8 . . L. Hunt To Grasshopper 4 Cricket^ In doors and out, 
summer and winter.^ 183* Ht. Martineau Demerara iii. 29 
Would they step in-doors and rest. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton lx, Tita rose and said we must go indoors. 1885 
Mabel Collins JPomanxii, I am sure she lives 
indoors too much. 

tb. attrib. = Indoor Obs. 

*799 Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 229 There are many 
sorts of in-doors work, which can be executed in Hail, Rain, 
or Snow, as well as in sunshine. 

Indopbane (i*ndt?f<?*n). Chem. [f. lND0-2.f 
Gr. -<pavr]s appearing.] ■ A condensation product, 
ConHjoN^O^, a blue substance resembling indigo. 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 660 Pure dry indophane is 
of a violet colour, and has a beautiful green metallic lustre. 
Indopbenin (-f/'nin). Chem. [f. Indo-^ + Gt.. 
(peuv-tty to show, appear + -in.] A condensation- 


product, CjaHyNOS, formed by shaking isatin 
with sulphuric acid and benzene that contains 
thiophene ; obtained as a blue powder exhibiting 
when rubbed a coppery lustre, or in small needles. 

1^2 in Morley & Muir Diet. Chem. III. 7. 1896 G. 
M’CjOwan Ir. Bemtkseds Organ. Chem. (ed. 3) 331 The 
formation of the blue colouring matter Indopbenin. 

Indopbenol (-frnpl). Chem, [f. Indo- 2 -f- 
Phenol.] A coal-tar colour used in dyeing, pro- 
duced by the simultaneous oxidation of a phenol 
and a paradiamine ; one of its commercial forms 
is napktkol blue. 

1892 in Morley & Muir Diet. Chem. III. 7. 

Indopbile (i*ndt>Hl, -foil), [f. Indo- I ^ Gr. 
(pi\os lover, friend.] A lover or champion of the 
natives and interests of India. 

x86s Pall Mall G. 19 Sept, lo/i Sir Fitzrqy Kelly comes 
out. .as an Indophile of the most exalted disinterestedness. 
Hence Indopbllism, partiality for the natives 
or interests of India ; lndo*pliiUsts= Indophile. 

X897 Westm. Gaz. 22 Sept. 2/3 [He] was held up as a 
type of the Indophilists whose educational theories have 
had a had influence on the natives. 

+ IndOTe, var. of Endoreza., Obs., to glaze with 
yolk of egg, etc. 

01655 Sir T. Mayerne Archintag. Anglo-Gall. cxxve. 
(1658) 79 Take some Poitersmoulds. .and indore \pr. indove] 
them over with a little melted butter. z688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 83/1 Indoice [error for Jndorre\, is to rub the 
in-side of the Coffin of a Pie, with Butter very thin. 
ludoTSable, Another form of Endorsable : 

cf. Indorse. 

X704-Z809 [see Endorsable]. 

f IndoTsate, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
indorsdlns, pa, pple. of indorsdre, taken as := Sc. 
indorsit.] Indorsed. 

<*2470 Henryson Mor. Fab. vi. (Sheep ^ Dog) iv, The 
rauin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsate hes the write. 

Indorsation (ind/Js^^'Jan). [n. of action from 
Indorse v. : chiefly Sc. ; see quot. 1849.] The 
action of indorsing, indorsement. 

1540 Sc. Acts yas. P (1597) c. 74 That na indorsation sail 
haue faith.. hot they that ar signed with tbesalds slgnettes. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Indorsation^ an indorsing ; or a 
bearing, or laying on the back. 1752 Louthian Form 0/ 
Process (ed. 2) 275 The Indorsations certifying, that every 
thing required of him by the said Writs, was done. X766 
W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 339 The indorser . . remits it 
to his correspondent, with an indorsation or transference 
of property. x8x6 Scott Ancient Indorsation of 

Letters of Importance. 2849 Gilbart Banking (ed. 5) 20 
Should we say indorsement or indorsation? In England, 
we always use the word indorsement.. In Scotland, the 
term more generally used is indorsation. 2892 Stevenson 
& L. Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 170 This hearty indorsation 
clinched the proposal. x^2 Annual Rep. Exam. Papers 
Itist. Bankers Scotl. 46 "What effect can be given to endor- 
sation of a Deposit Receipt to a third party? 
ludo'rse, V., another form of Endorse v., q.v. 
Etymologically, indorse is the fully latinized type 
(conformed to med.L. indorsdre), while endorse is 
a partially latinized form of the earlier ME. endoss, 
OF. endosser. 

^ Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory use, and 
in most political economists ; it is also that approved in all 
American dictionaries ; in English use, according to Blthell 
(Counting-house Dictionary, ed. 1893), ‘as to the forms 
Indorse and Endorse, practice appears to be entirely con- 
trolled by the taste of the writer * ; but Endorse is said by 
business men to be now almost universal in English com- 
mercial use. So with the derivatives except Indorsation 
(which is now almost exclusively in Scotch use). 

2547-1822 [see Endorse v. i pj. 2849 Gilbart Banking 
(ed. 5) 20 All legal writers write indorse. 2866 Crump 
Bankingizz On indorsing a bill or note to another person, 
care should be taken to spell the indorsee’s name correctly. 
2891 Law Times XC, 409/1 The writ was indorsed with 
a claim for the removal of two of the trustees. 2893 Laiv 
Times Rep. LXVIII. 441/1 A memorandum of that dale 
was indorsed upon the indenture of the 6th Oct. 1887. 

Indorsee (imd/yjsr)- See also Endorsee, [f. 
prec. + -EE.] One in whose favour a note or bill 
is indorsed. 

2754 Diet. Arts ^ Sc. I. 300 The indorsee is to receive the 
money of the first drawer, if he can. 2766 W. Gordon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 340 The holder or last indorsee. 2767-2809 
[see Endorsee]. 2817 W. Selwyn La 7 v Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 2x86 The legal title . . of the indorsee of a bill of lading, 
may be impeached on the ground of fraud. 2840 Gilbart 
Banking (ed. 5) 55 The person who indorses a bill is called 
the indorser ; the person to w'hom it is indorsed is called the 
indorsee {ed. 2, 1828, Juts endorses, endorser, endorsed, en- 
dorsee]. 2866 Crump Banking 222 A payee indorsing a bill 
not^ negotiable is liable to his indorsee ; for each . indorser 
as it were takes the place of a new drawer. x888 Times 
3 Nov. 9/4 The indorsee of the bill ivas a fictitious person. 

Indorsement. [Another form of Endorse- 
ment : see Indorse The action of indorsing 
a document ; the signature or writing on the back 
of such document; spec, that by which- a bill or 
cheque is made payable to another person, 

158^x866 [see Endorsement]. 

Indorser. Also 8 -or. [Another form of En- 
dorser : see Indorse vi\ One who indorses a 
bill or document. 

*743~*349 [see Endorser]. 2766 [see Indorsation]. 2849, 
x 856 (see Indorsee], 

Xndoss {pa. pple. Indost) : see Endoss v. 


t Indo*t, V., var. of Endote v. Obs., to endow. 
2520 Charters, etc. Peebles (1872) 50 The said Schir Patrilc 
sail indot gyf and infeft certane landis . . in honor of God. 
t ludotate, V, Obs. rare-^^. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
indotdre to endow. Cf. Dotate.] irans. To dower. 

2647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxxv. B15 The Profectionall 
Revolution having the Signe of the seventh ascending., 
giveth hopes of Marriage (if indotated), and strong cauuon 
to be carefull of trusting Martiall men. 

t IndoU'bta'ble, a. Obs. rare — ^. [Ik- 3.] 

That cannot be doubted ; indubitable. 

*SS7 N- T.^ (Genev.) Ep, * iv, Jesus Christ was declared by 
certeyn and indoubtable testimonies to be him, and nonother, 
y* shulde come. 

t Indon'bted, a. Obs. rare. Also Sc, 6 
-doutit, 7 -dowtit, [In- 3.] Undoubted. 

2467 Poston Lett. No. 575 II. 306 He thynkyth in- 
doubted that William Worcetre shuld not be unremembred 
of this. 2563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 
66 We dar..embrase the samin as the indoutit verilie. 25^ 
J, Racster Answ. Alabaster 6 The Apostles were the in- 
doubted and authentical scribes of the Holy Ghost. 

Hence f Indon’btedly adv. (also Indou’btly), 
undoubtedly. 

2563 WINJET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 132 
^our fatheris afoir jou hes bein men haifand indoutitlie the 
samin giftis. x6o6 Sc. Acts yas. VI (x8i6) IV, 291 The 
Infinite commoditie and contentment, quhilk Indowthe they 
sail ressaue be the same. 

Indow, -ment, obs. forms of Endow, -ment. 
ludoxyl (indf>-ksil). Chem. [f. Indo -2 + Oxyl.] 
A brownish oil, CsH^NO, isomeric with O-xindole, 
formed, with evolution of carbonic acid gas, when 
indoxylic acid is heated above its melting point; 
it is converted by oxidation into indigo-blue. 
Hence Indoxylic a., in /. acid, C9H7NO3, a 
white crystalline precipitate, slightly soluble in 
water, and converted by air or oxidizing agents 
into indigo-blue : its salts are Indo'xylates. 

1886 Syd. See. Lex., Indoxyl. 1^ AllbuiCs Syst. Med. 
I. 899 Albuminous [unne] and containing indoxyl and casta 
1897 Ibid. IV. 287 The most important of these are the in- 
doxy] and skatoxyl sulphates of potash. 

Indraft : see Indbaught. 

Indra'gon, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. 
In- 2 + Dkagon sb. ; cf. It. itidragare, indracare 
(Florio, 1598).] irans. To convert into a dragon, 
invest with the form or character of a dragon. 

x6xi Fi-orio, Itidracate, endragoned, become a Dragon. 
a X7X1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. wks. X72i III. aoS Lucifer 
now in^iragon’d swell'd with Pride. 

t Indrape, Obs. [f. In- 2 + Drape z/. Cf. 
It, indrappare to put into clothes, OF. tndraper 
to drape.] irans. To make into cloth ; to weave. 

2622 Malynes Anc,^ Lavj-Mcrch. 56 An Epitome of all 
former Acts concerning the indraping of Wools. 2636 
Strafford Lett. (2739) II. 10 So long as they did not indrape 
their own Wools. 2778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 344 Suffering 
Ireland to indrap her own wool. 2843 Mozley Ess., Ld. 
Strafford 1. 42 England at present indraped Irish wools. 

Indraught, indraft (i-nidraft). [f. In adv. 
II d + DKAUGHT ! c£ indrawn, etc., and draw in. 
Draw v. 82.] 

1. The act of drawing in ; inward attraction. 

2682 Sir T. BRO^vNE Chr. Mor. iii. § 22 Having been long 

tossed in the ocean of this world, he will by that time feel 
the in-draught of another, unto which this seems but pre- 
paratoryf. xfcy Dampier Voy. I. 289 The Dutch call that 
part of this (^oast^ the Land of Indraught, (as if it mag- 
netically drew Ships too. fast to it). 2749 -F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. II. 267 Being also dubious as to the Indraught of the 
Fall, the Boats came to an Anchor. 2751 Ssiollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 266 Better be sucked into the gulph of 
Florida, than once get into the indraught of a woman. 
2892 Daily Neivs 7 Sept. 6/5 The indraft of the towns is 
irresistible, and usually in silence, but with decision, and 
* for good the capable young men abandon country 
labour. 

2. An inward flow, stream, or current, as of water 
or air ; esp. a current setting towards the land or 
up an estuary, etc. ; a draught of air into a confined 
space ; an influx, inrush, 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. liv. (1636) 744 The Sea 'vll- 
flow more by one point of the Compasse in the spring-tides, 
.. in every River, that hath any indraft. 2598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 122 Hee sayd that those foure Indraughts were 
drawne into an inward gulfe or whirlepoole, with so great a 
force, that the ships which once entred therein, could by no 
meanes be driuen backe againe. 2622 Sir R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (2847) *4* some bayes, where are great m- 
draughts, it [the tide] hlgheih eight or ten footc. *7*9 
Foe Crusoe i. iii, To avoid the Indraft of the Bay or Gulf 
of Mexico. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Ijr Exp. Philos. I. iv. ip2 
The larger the fire, the sharper is the indraught of the air. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. (2856) 54 The Esquimaux, 
too, . . assert the existence of a well-marked indraft. 2858 
Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea v. § 283 These indraughts are 
known as monsoons at sea ; on the land, as the prevailing 
winds of the season, 
b. transf. an^fg. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Totver 24 To abate the 
mighty indraught of Forraine Manufactures. 1852 Kuskin 
Stones Ven, I. App. vHi. 360 This indraught of the Lom- 
bard energies upon the Byzantine rest, like a wild north, 
wind descending into a space of rarified atmosphere. 

1 3. A place where the water flows into the land y 
an inlet ; an inward passage. Obs. . 

1570-6 La.mbarde Peramh. Kent (2826) 234 Which be-* 
tokenethan Indraught (or Inlclt) of water into the lande,. 
out of, and besides the mainc course, of the Sea, or oJ a 
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River. x66S“6 Phil. Trims. 1. 284 They have also vast In* 
draughts of some hundred Miles within Land. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsk. 30 The one. .is received by a rocky subterraneous 
indraught, and appears no more. 1700 Phillips, Indraught^ 
a Gulph or Bay that runs in between two Lands. .. 
fb. * Inlet; passage inwards* (J.). Oh$. 
a t6*6 Bacon (J,), Navigable rivers are indraughts to 
attain wealth. 

f 4 . Revenue, income ; * toll or. duty collected at 
a port* (Jam.). Sc. Obs. [Cf. Sw. indrdgt re- 
venue, income, rent.} 

J633 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814) V. 93 Grantit. .the port and 
hatberie of the said burgh of Bruntiland callit the port of 
grace with the indraucht thairof and prymegilt of all shipes 
coming to the said port. 

Zndrawal (i'nidrg^al). rare. [f. In adv. + 
Draw v. + -At, after ■withdrawal.'] The act of 
drawing in : =Indkaught i. 

1869 Blackmorf. Loma D. viii. (1889) 50 Centred (as it 
might be) with a bottomless indrawal. 1884 Proctor in Gd. 
IPords no The indrawal of water below the sea-floor. 

ludrawiug (i'njdrpdg), vbt.sb. [iNcfife. n c.] 
The action of drawing in. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. in. xv[i]. (Add. IMS. 
27944) If. 23/1 pe kepinge of pe kinde hete is a temperat 
indrawinge of coold ater. 

l‘ndraw:ing, ppl. a. [In adv. iia.] That 
draws in or inward. 

- 1598 Hakluyt I. 122 Purposely described all the 

Northerne Islands, with the indrawing seas. x886 C. A. 
Young in Neio Princeton Rev. Jan. 51 The moon is con- 
tinually moving faster and faster, as if upon an indtawing 
spiral which ultimately would precipitate her upon the 
earth. 1892 Tennyson St. Tetemachus^ Borne along by 
that full stream of men, Like some old wreck on some in- 
drawing sea. 

Indrawn, Pfl. a. [In adv. ii b.] Dratvn in. 

a. as adj., or before sb. (i'nidrgn). 

175* Eliza Hevwood Thoughtless IV. 168 He .stood 
undistinguished in the circle ,, with a kind of an indrawn 
reserve. x8io Southey Kehama i v. v, She saw the start and 
shudder, She heard the in-drawn groan. 1856 Mrs. 
BROwwiNG Aur, Leigh vi. 627 And then with indrawn 
steady utterance said, 

b. as pph,^ or after sb. (injdrom). 

1865 Swinburne Atahutiax^Ci With chin aslant indrawn, 
to a tightening throat. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion n. v. 91 
With sight indrawn he sat, And seemed to listen, 
tlndrea'd, z'- Obs. rare'^'^. [f.lN-i + Dread 
V. (Cf. adnetd^ OE. ondi^kdan^ To dread in- 
wardly ; to feel an inward or secret dread, 

1584 Hudson Du Barias' *pndith 1. 57 So Isaaks sonnes 
indreading for to feel This tyrant, who pursued them at the 
heel, Pissundring fled. 

findre'nch, z'. Also 6-7 en-. [f. In-2, 
En -1 + Drench v."] traits. To * drench * or dro\vn 
in something; to immerse. (Cf. Drench v. 2, 6.) 
Also Jig, 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 My soule .. will .. en- 
drench mee in .. dolour. i 5 o 6 Shaks. Tr, Sr Cr, i. 1. 51 
Reply not in how many Fadomes deepe They lye in- 
drench’d. 1609 Jones Musicall Dreame (T.), If m this 
flesh, where thou indrcnch’d dost lie, Poore soule, thou 
canst reare up thy limed wings. 1741 Penning Dict-i In- 
drench, to soak ; to drown. 

il Xndri (i'ndri). Also indris. [An erroneous 
application of the Malagasy exclamation indty! 
Mol behold!’, or indryizyl ‘there he is!*, mis- 
taken by the French naturalist Sonnerat for the 
name of the animal, when first seen by him c 1780 : 
the only Malagasy name is babakoto. See quot. 
1893.] A name given to the BABACOOTE,a lemurine 
animal of Madagascar (^Indris or Lichanotus brevU 
caudaius)y living in trees, with soft woolly hair, 
very long hind legs, and very short taxi. 

X839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 461/2 The Indris are inhabitants 
of Madagascar. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ir. 72 In 
that remarkable lemurine form, the Indii {Lichanoiu^, the 
leg is about as long as the spinal column, while the arm is 
not more than of its length. 1890 Daily News 5 Jan. 
2/6 The avahi is still more nearly related to the indri, of 
which there is not a specimen in the Zoo. 1893 J. Sibree 
in Antananarivo Ann, V. 83 Their native name is Bhbakdto, 
literally ’father-child’ (or ‘-boy'J, not Indri, as said by 
Sonnerat, who discovered the species. 

+ I’ndried, ppl. a. Obs. [In adv. 1 1 b. ? transl. 
G. eingetrocknet.'l Dried inwardly, desiccated. 

XS27 Andrew Brtmsxoyke’s Distyll. JVaters Lvj, The 
same water is good for them that have an indrj’ed nature 
and dysiroyed. 

ludxunlc (i'nidrogk), ppl. a. rare, [In adv. 
II b.] Drank in, imbibed, 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Ran. Ji'ks., xsi Af ol. Baltk. 
Tylcken 23 It giveth forth that indrunk meek Spirit, 

•f* ZndrU’JlICGIl, Z'. Obs. In 4 in-dronkenen. 
[f. In- 1 + Drunken v.^ after L. tncbnare.'j traits. 
To make drunken, inebriate : in quot. Jg. 

a X300 E. E.Ps. Ixiv. ix tlxv. xo] Brokes of it in-dronkenand 
fVulg. rro^s ejus tnedrians]. 

Indubious (indiw'bias), a. [f. In- 3 + Dubious ; 
perh. after L, indttbitts not doubtful, certain.] 

1 . Not admitting of doubt ; certain, clear, indu- 
bitable. Now rare. 

1624 T. Tames in Usshers Lett. (1686) 319 The Decretals 
..will make the matter indubious. 1753 Shuckford Crea- 
tion Pref. 73 To keep clear and indubious the Articles of 
our Faith. 1808 J. Barlow Colunth. viii. 315 Gives each 
effect its own indubious cause. 1840 Clough Amours de 


Voyage (1874) 238 Am I not free to attend for the ripe and 
indubious instinct? 

+ 2 . Feeling no doubt ; free from doubt. Obs. 

X665 G. HAnvEV Advice agsf. Plague 14 Hence appe.Trs 
the vulgar vanity, 'reposing an indubious confidence in a 
spoonful or two of those ordinary Antipestilential spirits. 

. Hence Indu’bionsly adv., not doubtfully; clearly, 
certainly, 

1642 Sir E. Bering Sp. on Relig. xvi. 75 Epistles that 
are indubiously his. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. 
(1692) 38 They that .. were ripe and weighty in their 
answers, were indubiously designed to some place of credit 
and profit. 

Indubitable (indiw-bitab*!), a. (sb.) [a. F. in- 
dubitable (i6th c.), or ad. L. indubiidbilis : see In- 3 
and Dubitable.] That cannot be doubted ; per- 
fectly certain or evident. 

162^ Conway in Howell's Lett. \. iv. vii, Prince Charles, 
his rightful and indubitable Heir. x^8 Cudwobth Intell. 
Syst, 1. v, 716 Whensoever any thing is thus necessarily in- 
ferred, from what Is undeniable and indubitable, this is a 
Demonstration. *725 Watts Logic «, ii. § 7 Tnose Pro- 
positions, which contain the most certain and indubitable 
Truths. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 13 That the Americans 
are able to bear taxation, is indubitable. 1871 Blackic 
Four Phases 127 Evidence of the most distinct and in- 
dubitable description- 

b. absol. as sb. An indubitable thing or fact. 

*733 Watts Philos. Ess. Pref. p 6 A few Indubitables. 

Hence IndtfWtableness, the quality of being 
without any doubt. 

X727 in Bailey voI. II. 1849 FrasePs Mag. XL. 522 
Receiving indubitableness, not from this world, but .. from 
the sure and certain truth of the life to come. 

XuduMtably (indi(?-bitabU), adv. [f. piec. + 
-LT 2 ] Beyond the possibility of doubt ; unques- 
tionably ; without any doubt. 

1624 WoTTON Archie, in Reliq. (1672) 34 There will in- 
dubitably result from either a graceful! and harmonious 
contentment to the Eye. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vii. xviii. 382 Whereunto neither can we indubitably assent. 
X76X Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xx. Parts . . indubitably both 
made and fitted to go together. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ^ 
Dogjua (1876) 198 The way of the Eternal was most indu- 
bitably a way of peace and joy. 

t Indu'bitate, a. Obs. [ad. L, indubitdt^us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + dubitat-us, pa. pple. of dubitdre to 
Doubt.] Undoubted, certain. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexlix. (1482) 318 Eugenye the 
fourth was pesybly chosen in rome by the Cardynals, and 
was very and ixvdubylate pope. X494 Fabyan Chron. v. 
cxxui. xoi He shuld there shewe ana proue y* he was the 
indubiiat sone of y* first Clothayre. XS48 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 73 The very Indubitate heyre general to the crowne 
of Ftaunce. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst, i. iv. § x6. 281 
Such Monuments of Pagan Antiquity, as are altogether 
unsuspected and indubitate. 

Hence f Indn'bitately adv., undoubtedly, un- 
questionably, without doubt. 

1538 Lelano///h. 1.92 Howbeit the bole Chirch that now 
standith indubitately was made sins the Conquest.^ j66s 
Glanvill yau. Dogm. xxuL 227 They . . are indubitately 
assur'd of the Truth, and comparative excellency of their 
receptions. 

* 1 * ludu'bitatef Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 4- L. 
dubitdt-us doubted ; see prec.] trans. To render 
doubtful or uncertain ; to call in question. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. x. 42 He [the Devil] 
would make men beleeve there is no such creature as him- 
selfe .. and contriveth accordingly many wayes to conceale 
or indubitate his existency. 1660 ts.Amyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig, HI, ix. 502 He .. might with good reason be judg'd 
troublesome and impertinent for indubitating a thing of so 
constant credit. 

d* Indu'bitatQ, zf .2 Obs. rare‘s, [f. lN- 3 -fL. 
dubitare to doubt; cf. Dobitate ».] ‘To doubt 
nothing at all ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

flndubita’tion. Obs. rare~’‘. [In- 3 .J ‘A 
not doubting, a yielding for certain ’ (Phillips, 
1658). 

Indu-bitatively, adv. rare. [Ik- 3 .] In- 
dubitably. 

rtx8S3 WARDLAwZrc/. James x\\. (1869) 186 A case most 
clearly and indubitatively decisive of the point. 1898 W. J. 
Locke Idols 284 But it was for her happiness. Indubita- 
tively. 

Induce (indir/'s), v. Forms : a. 4-8 enduce, 

6 enduse. 0. 5- induce, (6 iuduse, induice). 
[ad. L. indiich’e to lead into, to introduce, etc., f. 
in- (In- 2) + dticere to lead. In early use the prefix 
was commonly assimilated to that of OF. tnduire 
(pres. subj. enduise ) : see Endue. The L. verb 
developed a number of special senses, some of 
which are represented by obsolete uses in English.] 

1 . trans. To lead (a person), by persuasion or 
some influence or motive that acts upon the will, 
to (pi into, i’unto) some action, condition, belief, 
etc.; to lead on, move, influence, prevail upon 
(any one) to do something, a. Of persons, personal 
action, influence, etc. 

a. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipdane 562 Al vthyr als, ^at 
I mycht cnducc to foly. Ibid., Baptisia 773 pe caynis 
bruthire . . with cristine wes enducyt » J>at he baptysme , 
can haly ta. 1494 FabyanCAw*. v.xcvn.71 She lafie nat to 
enduce and toume her Lord to the fmth in all that she 
myght. xs*3 Lo, Berners Froiss. L «:lxxiL 408 He. .sayd, 
he wolde go himselfe to Angolesme to the prince^ and to 
the lordes that be iher, tnistj-ng to .. enduse them. is33 


More Annv. Poysotud Bk. Wks. 1044/2 To enduce thcjTn 
the better to the beliefe of his great kindnes. 1633 T, Staf- 
ford Pac. Hik. II. xxiii, (1810) 432 Willingly enduced for 
just respects, to disengage themselves. 

0 . c 1440 Jacob's Weii (E. E. T. S.) 199 Fol perj'Ious it is 
to inducyn & steryn an-ojw to synne. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. VI. (1520) 67 b/i He induced the noble men to swere 
that .. they sholde chese Ociavianus his sone pope. 1490 
— Eneydos xxiv. 90 She can not by no wyse induce herselfc 
to gyue a teste vmo her cyen by a lityll slepe. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. I. V, To induce them in-to a contention with their in- 
feriour companions. X55X Robinson tr. More's Utopia 11. ix. 
(1895) 272 It he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche induce 
them vnto his opinion. 1607 Shaks. Cor. r. ix. 16, I haue 
done as you haue done. .Induc'd as you haue beene. X613 
PuRCHAS Pilmmage (1614) 159 Hee perswaded them for the 
space of a whole yeare .. and at last induced them to leave 
their riches . . and to follow him, ^ 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. § 3, I have the more willingly induced mj'self to 
this unequal task, out of the hope of contributing somewhat 
to that blessed end. 1679^ Animadv. Sp. 5 Jesuits 20 That 
Prince., who induces his Subjects into Heresie. 1793 
Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 6ro To induce us to 
this, Mr. Fox laboured hard to make it appear [etc]. 1839 
Bailey Festus xvii. (1852) 223 Where is the spirit which 
induced me here ? 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 2^ To in- 
duce settlers upon territory of such uninhabitable quality. 
1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, ix. 279 You should try by 
gentle means to induce the people to make a change. 

b. Of things, circumstances, or considerations. 
(Also absol., without personal object expressed.) 

X430-40 foiViG. Bochas vi. i. (1554) X45b, People of Grece, of 
Rome and of Chartage , .Were indused by swetenes of lan- 
guage To haue together their conversacion. 15x3 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568)11.778 The thing that enduced him to 
be. .oneofthespeciallestcontriversofall this horrible treason. 
c 1530 Pol. Rel. d* L. Poems (1866) 31 Let necessite induce 
the iherto. *s8x J. Bell H addon's Atisxv. Osor. 76 Many 
men were wonderfully enriched by your Canons ; but very 
fewe enduced to have any especiall regarde to feare God by 
y* knowledge of them. 1607 Rowlands Guy Warw. 74 
There to be buried where he had been bom, Was all the 
cause that did induce him back. X654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 

I make no doubt, but that manle Points and Practises in 
Poperie . . Induce millions unto Atheism. 1662 Stillikcfl. 
Orig. Sacr. ill. x. § x If I have not a soul of an immortal 
nature, there can bee no sufficient . . motive inducing to 
it [religion]. 1720 Waterlano Eight Sertn. 254 Where 
an Argument is drawn from the natural and necessary Per- 
fections of God, to induce us to some faint resembl.mce and 
imitation of them. X796 H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) II. 263 These considerations induce me to be- 
lieve [etc.]. xBtx Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 417 The de- 
mands for food, clothing, fuel and shelter have induced' 
men to labour. 

+ c. ellipt. To lead to the belief or opinion 
(that)*, to persuade. Obs. rare. 

x6SS in Hartlib Rejl Commw. Bees 2t And that out of 
Kine, either strangled, or otherwise dying, and so lying 
abroad, exposed to the influence of the Heavens, Bees 
naturally will not spring, I am induced, 

2 . To bring in, introduce (a practice, condition, 
state of things, custom, law, etc.). Const, into. 
Ohs. or blended with 4. 

X40X Pol. Poems II. sr 5our dallaunce inducit ire 

and envie. x43»-so tr. Higdat (Rolls) L 251 From the cite 
made unto clx. yere folowenge was movede noo diuorce. 
The firsle man inducenge hit was callede Carbilius. X485 
Poston Lett. No. 883 III. 3x8 The seid Henry Tidder .. 
entendith also .. to enduce and establisse newe lawes and 
ordenaunces amongez the Kynggs seid subjetts. X548 
Hall CAnvx., Hen. V 65 b, He doubted not but by his 
onely meane-S peace should be induced. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie ii. xu[i.]. (Arb.) 127 By some leasurable trauell 
it W'ere no bard matter to induce all their auncient feete 
into vse with vs. ^ 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 30 The first 
that induced this Order of Nunn«, was Father Gerard. 
a i6^a Bro.me Love sick Court v. iii, If you think It meet, 

I will induce The practise of it presently. x8o2 Paley 
Nat. Thcol, iv. (18x9) 5^ Occasional irregularities may sub- 
sist in a considerable degree, without inducing any doubt 
into the question. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud. 
Math. (1852) 269 To induce that numb rigidity into our 
intellectual life. 

fb. To introdnee, insert (a material thing). 

C X420 Pallad. on Husb. vi, 80 Into a pottc of erlhe enduce 
a floure Vppon Lis bough doun bounden ther to dwelle. 

+ c. To introduce, bring in, present (a person). 
*534 MoRE'Cowr/'. agsi. Trib. 11, Wks. 1106/2 S. James 
exhorteth men y* they shall in their bodely sickenes induce 
the priestes. 1605 B. Jonson Masque Blackness Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 544/2^^ These [Oceanus and Niger) induced the 
masquers, which were twelve nymphs, a 1652 Brome 
Queen tjr Concubine i. iii, My last command, which was 
Never to see the court till I induc'd you. 


fd. To introduce or bring in as a character 
or speaker in a literary work. Ohs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of jEsoP Pref., Esope..indi:ceih the 
bjTdes, the trees and the beestes speksTigc- 1534 Whiti.vton 
Tullyes Offices lit. (1540) 135 Tully .. induceth tw^ of 
Socrates secte of dj^iers opinjtms. 2558 Knox Fimt Blast 
(Arb.) 24 In an other place he induceth God speaking to the 
woman in this sorte. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {.it 250 
The rest are all delivered as the wordes of God ; hee being 
induced as speaker, a X744 Pofe (J.h The poet may be seen 
inducing his personages m the first Iliad. 

+ e. To introduce, bring in, bring forward, by 
way of illustration or argument ; to adduce, quote. 

X433 L\7>c. S. Frernund 70 Now purposjTig^fto] Induce 
a story longVTig to this mater, xji^ Skelton Gari.Laurei ^ 
94 Ovyde was oannisshed for his skill And mimy mo wnome 
I cowde enduce. 1563-87 Foxe.4. <4 (*684) II. 44/2 

it were to induce here all Prophesies that be read in 
Histories. 1581 Saiir. Poems Reform, xltit. 89 bum auld 
exemples heir I man induce. To bring my purpose to more 
speciall. 1605 Verstecan Dee. Intell. i. (1628) xo All which 
may enduce suffirient reasons to thmke him their first chiefc. 



INDUCE. 

1645 Sir T.’ Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xx\’. § 3. 173 To exoro. 
brate their Stupiditie, he induceth the providence of Storkes. 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illustration had been 
obscure. , ’ ' 

fS. To introduce or bring (a person) irito the 
knowledge of something ; to initiate, instruct. Obs. 

Caxton 'Jason 70b, The sage and wisemen.shal 
enduce and teche the rude peple and harde of entendement. 
X4S3 — Gold. Leg. 333/2 He was. -wel lerned and enduced 
in the sacrefyses and werkes of the temple. *511-12 Act 
3 Hen. VIII ^ c. 3 § 1 Every man haujmge. .men children., 
shall prot'yde .. a bowe and ij shaftes to enduse and lern 
thejTn and bryng.them uppe in shotyng. 

f b. To introduce lo a subject or study ; to ini- 
tiate tnlo ; to habituate or accustom lo. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ,xxi. 77 , 1 requyre only that heputte 
this thyng in delaye, for a certayn Space of lyme, Duryng 
the whiche I may induce my self to sorow.^ 1534 More 
Treat. Passion wks. 1330/1 Inducyng them into the com- 
munyon of the Sacramentes. 1556 VVithals Diet. Prol., 
A thinge written by me to induce children to the latin 
tongue. 1561 Dads tr. Bullittger on Apoc. Pref. (1573) i 
The holy Ghost beyng sent to his Apostles, induced them 
into all truthe. 

4 r. To bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Euery thyng 
that werketh nacurelly,,enduceth the fourme of it seluen, 
1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 73 That grauntede, that 
place scholde induce otherwhile the eclipse of the moone. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 164 If thou forgyue not the^vronge 
done vnto the. .thou cnduces goddes curse to fall vpon 
*SSS Eden Decades 267 The Scythian wyll accuse the 
Romane heauen as induceinge feuers. 1676 Hale Con- 
tempi. 1. 334 There are two things that induce the loss of 
friend^ 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 7 This induceth a 
necessity of coming to a positive institution. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 462, 1 mean gentle walking without 
inducing fatigue. 1831 Brewster Optics xxviii. 241 The 
phenomena are related to the shape of the mass in which 
the change is induced. 1859 Lang Wand. India 355 
Agricultural improvement would induce lasting and increas- 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes, 1874 Carpenter 
Ment. Phys. 1. i, § 27 (1879) 27 Such automatic stales .. 
may be artificially induced. 

b. Spec. To produce (an electric current or 
magnetic state) by induction : see Induction ro. 

x8i2 [see Induced]. 2832 [see Induction loj. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 266 A current traversing a wire induces a 
secondary one in a wire parallel to it. 1855 H. RI. Noad 
Man, Elecir. I. 44 The electricity of e induces a change in 
the electric slate ofrff. 1892 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect. 
Mach. (ed. 4) 30^ To induce currents in a conductor, there 
must be a relative xnotion between conductor and magnet, 
of such a kind as to alter the number of lines of force 
embraced in the circuit. 

c. To bring on as a state or condition. Const. 
upon. 

1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 97 This dim and sleepy life is 
induced upon us that we may not know at the beginning 
all that we are. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Tk. Sr Nat. 65 
We induce upon the new individual the result of our 
observation of past individuals. 

1 5. To lead to (something) as a conclusion or in- 
ference; to lead one to infer; to suggest, imply. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Tulle on Old Age Av (R. Suppl.), Notable 
examples to induce the soul to be perpetuel and most lyght 
and parfyght. 1581 Savile Tacitus^ Agricola (1622) 188 
The coloured countenances of the Silures . . seeme to induce, 
that the old Spaniards passed the Sea and possessed those 
places. i6ot R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 58 
Which are reasons sufficient to induce, that in this gulfe .. 
he hath small means to rig out any. 7<z 1624 Swinburne 
SPousals (1686) 72 The sixth Limitation is. When as by 
common use of Speech the words induce hlatrimony. 1646 
Sir T. Browne iv. x. 201 That an unsavoury 

odour is gentililious or nationall unto the Jews,.. we cannot 
well concede, nor will the information of reason or sense 
induce it. 

^ 6. To infer ; esp. in recent use, to infer by reason- 
ing from particular facts to general principles; to 
derive as an induction. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors 11. (1655) 34 If it were lawfull to 
reason of this sort we might enduce them to betoken not 
only these few things, but all other things that chance in the 
world. 1583 Fulke Defence xii. (Parker Soc.^ 424 He hath 
already given you a sufficient reason to induce, that the 
apostle speaketh not of faith as generally as of knowledge. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vlii. ? 41 'Twould be hard to discern, 
how from different premisses the same conclusion should be 
induced. x8^ Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 45 note^ We 
obtain a multitude of contingent truths.. and from these we 
induce the general proposition. x888 Science Dec. 304 
From a sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced. 

+ 7. To draw (something) on or over; to put bn- 
or overspread as a covering or the like. Const, on, 
upon, over. Obs. 

X567 Drant Horace, Ep. xvi. E viij, Beduske my fraude 
withe cloudes, my sinnes, Induce on theym a night. 1588 
J. Read Compend. Method 69 Dura mater, which had begun 
..to induce flesh, had induced so bej’ond all measure [etc.]. 
1667 M iLTON P. L. vr. 408 Now Night her course began, and 
over Heav’n Inducingdarkness, grateful truce impos’d. 27^ 
J. Philips Cyder (K.>, There are^ who, fondly studious of 
increase, Rich foreign mould on ihcir ill-natur’<f land Induce 
laborious. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 32 And o’er the seat, with 
• plenteous wadding stuff’d, Induc’d a splendid cover. 

Induceable, obs. variant of Inducible. 
Xnduced (indiri-st), ppl. a. [f. Induce v. + 
-ED I.] Drought on, caused, orproduced, by attrac- 
tion, persuasion, etc. (see csp. Induce v. 4 b); 
induced current, an electric current excit’ed by In- 
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DUCTION (sense lb). 'Also, affected by induction 
as induced magnet, . . 

x5xx CoTGR., Aleit, .. also induc;pd| inclined, persuaded. 
1652 Needham Xr.Selidens 'Mare CI.2X Som deriving the 
Dominion of the Republic^ over the Sea from Custom, 
som from prescription, others from an induced subjection. 
18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 133 The conductor, which 
is thus affected by induced electricity. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 324 The phenomena of the communica- 
tion of magnetism and what is called its induced state, 
alone remain unaccounted for. 1852 Grove Contrib. Sc. in 
Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 359 The ordinary plan for produc- 
ing an induced current. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phvs. 1. 
ix. •§ 2 (1879) 393 The essential feature .. of natural and 
induced Reverie. 1894 IVesiin. Gaz.^g Dec. 3/2 The other 
improvement is iliat of induced-^instead of forced— draught. 
lndTlGemeii*b (indi?7‘sment). Also 7-8 en-. 
[f, as prec. + -ment.] 

fl. The action of inducing or moving by per- 
suasion or influence. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. .d/r* Welliu.ii.gi A verie tainted fellow, 
and full of wickedne.Ase, My sonne corrupts a well deriued 
nature With his inducement. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. (1851) 569 And this in alt likelihood by the in- 
ducement and instigation of these Repre-senters. 

2. That which induces ; something attractive by 
which a person is led on or persuaded to action. 

*594 Shaks. Etch. Ill, iv. iv. 279 If this inducement 
moue her not to loue Send her a Letter of thy Noble deeds. 
1632 A. Grossp. (/iV/ri Sweet and Sowle-Perswading in- 
ducements, leading unto Christ. 1687 Drydcn Hind Sf P, 
n. 673 Coarse diet, and a short repast .. were weak induce- 
ments to the taste Of one so nicely bred. 1746 Melmoth 
tr. Ptiny^s Lett. 1. xii, CorelHus had many inducements to 
be fond of life. X779 F. Hkrvey Nov. Hist. 11. 129 As an 
enducement for people to bring them in their cash, these 
goldsmiths paid at the rate of fourpence a day per cent, 
i8t8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. v. vi. 579 Nor can the 
pleasure of exercising unbounded sway.. be justly regarded 
as a feeble inducement. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. Pref. 
(1880) 6 The English kings.. held out repeated inducements 
to foreign artisans to come over and settle in this country. 

f b. More widely : Any ground or reason which 
leads or inclines one to a belief or course of action ; 
a mo^nng cause; an incentive. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ii. v. § 7 Many inducements 
besides Scripture may lead me to that, which if Scripture 
be against, they all . . are of no value, yet otherwise are 
strong and effectual to persuade. j6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 
^ Comnnv. (X603) 175 These reasons 1 take to be a sufficient 
inducement to beleeve these reports. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc, 
Nevj Invent, ix (Grounded this their sentence upon no other 
Inducements, .than the particulars of Complaint accompany, 
ing the said Report. 

f C. Something that leads to a result ; an opera- 
tive cause. Obs, 

j6os Bacon Adv. Learn, t. vH. § 6 It pleased God., to use 
the curiosity of this emperor as an inducement to the peace 
of his Church in those days. 

f3. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject. Obs, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xxiii. § 6 Formal spe.nkers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech, a 1617 Hieron Wks. 
(1619) II. 446 An introduction and inducement to that 
which is now to bee taught. 

b. Law. (See quot, 1 S 91 ). 

1792 in Addison Patnpdv. Rep. (1800) 37 (Porter v. Brown), 
The date of the bond is immaterial and the bond itself but 
matter of inducement. 1801 W. B. Odcers Pleading, 
Matters of inducement are Introductory averments stating 
who the parties are, how connected and other surrounding 
circumstances leading up to the matter in dispute, but not 
staling such matter. 

f 4. A leading on to some conclusion or infer- 
ence ; that which leads to a conclusion. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 25 Having received 
the probable inducements of truth, we become emancipated 
from testimoniaU engagements, and are to erect upon the 
surer base of reason. Ibid., It carrieth not, with it, the 
reasonable inducements of knowledge. 

Inducer (indirl'SOi).. [f. as prec. + -ER k] 

1. One who or that which induces, persuades, or 
leads on {to some act, conduct, opinion, etc.). 

1554 Martin Marr. Priests C iij b (T.), How can he be a 
mete perswader or inducer of the people to widowheade, 
which hath himselfe “been often marled ? ^ 1624 R. B. in 
F. White's RepL Fisher App. 25 Euerie thing that is the 
first Inducer to beleeue is not by and by .. the principall 
Motiue. a 17x6 South Serm. (1744) VIII. iv. 85 As if he 
[GodJ were the great impeller and inducer of men to sin,’ 
Piece Fam.Biog. 111. 159 Grief is perhaps 
a greater inducer to invoke the muse than joy. 

2. One who or that which introduces or brings in 
or on (some state or condition), rare. 

a 163* Donne Semt. ciii. 1. 387 And yet. .this Messenger 
of Satan was . . a forerunner and some kind of inducer of 
that Grace which was sufficient for him. 1833 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Pranieth. Bound\I\cs- 1850 1. 160, 1.. devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies. 

flndu'Ces, sb.pl. Obs. rare — '^. [a. OF. in> 
duces, cA.\...indriciai*. see next.] Respite, truce. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos viii. 34 She . . demaunded Induces 
and space of thre monethes. In which tjTne she sholde doo 
her dylygence for to accomplj'sshe allc lhe>’r wylles. 

Ilinducise (indiK'siir,--ji|0» sb. pi. Sc. Lavj. 
[L. indueix, •diltix truce, delay, indtlcix legdles 
legal delay,] The space of time intervening be- 
tween the cit.ation of a defendant and the day fixed 
for his appearance in the action or process. 

X752 Ji -Loutkian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 256 Such 
xndueix as the Sheriff shall think proper. x86x W. Bell 


Diet. Law Scot. 443/1 The indueix of criminal letters and 
indictments are fifteen' days. • x868 Act 31 4 32 Vict.c. 100 
§ 14 All summonses .. may proceed on seven days warning 
or induciae where the defender is within Scotland. 

t Induxiai^, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. in- 
diiciari-tis, f. inducise : see prec.] ‘ Pertaining to 
truce or league ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Indu'Clble, a. rare. Also 7 -oeable. [f. Ix- 
DUC£ V. + -IBLK] 

1. Capable of being brought on, brought about, 
or caused. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. t686 III, ix. 99 Subject to all 
the changes, inducible from the restless commotions of out- 
ward causes affecting and altering sense. 

i* 2. Capable ol being inferred. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 48 Many things are 
true in Divinity, which are neither inducible by reason, nor 
confirmable by sense. 1646 — Pseud. Ep. \i: vi. 303 That 
the extream and remote parts of the earth were jn this time 
inhabited, is also induceable from the like* Testimonies. 

Indn'cing', vbl sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.]. The 
action of the verb Induce, a. Persuading, b. 
Bringing about. 

c X37S Sc, Leg. Saints, Baptisia 265 Endusing maVis 
men to pennance for |iare syne to do, 1548-67 Thomas 
Hal. Diet., Indezzamento, an enduring, perswasion. or 
entisement. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 304 The Causes for the 
Accelerating of Clarification, in general!, and the Enduring 
of it. 1887 Saver tr. Dante, Conviio ii. xiv. 83 The in- 
ducing of perfection in the things so inclined. 

Indu'ciug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNC 2 ] 

1. That induces, persuades, or leads on. 

t6o6BiRNiE Kirk-Bur tall xix, Hedid punishe.. the seduc- 
ing serpent with a curse, the inducing Eua \yith a crosse of 
subjection. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. H lij b, The prime 
inducing cause to that beleif. 1700 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. II. 
xo That being the Inducing reason at first to Settle the Town 
where it now is. 

+ 2. Introdnctory, preliminary. Obs. 

1605 Bacos Adv. Learn, ir. Ded. § 15 But the inducing 
part of the latter (which is the survey of learning) may be 
set forward. 

3. Producing electric or magnetic effects by in- 
duction. 


1837^ Penny Cycl. IX. 343/1 Hence the directions of the 
inducing and induced currents are contrary. 1870 Tyndall 
Lect. Elecir. 15 Its attracted electricity is held captive by 
the inducing electrified body. 1870 R. M.' Ferguson 
Elecir. 7 If the inducing magnet be strong enough, the 
induced magnet, .can induce a bar like itself, .to become a 
magnet. 

Xndn’cive, rare. [f. Induce v, + -ive; cf. 
Conducive.] Tending to induce. 

s6xx Florio, mduciue, perswasiue. 1757 Mrs. 
Eliz.^ Griffith Lett. Henry^ fy Frances (1767) II. xB? That 
pleasing opinion, so^ flattering to the dignity of human 
nature, and so inducive to its ethteks. 1886 Miss Linskill 
Haven under Hill II. xi. 137 Soft murmuring sounds., 
inducive of quiet hoping and trusting, 
t Indu’ct,///. a. Obs. rare. Also 5 en-. [ad. 
L. inductus, pa. pple. of inditcere to Induce.] a. 
Induced, b. Initiated, instructed, c. Introduced. 

1460 Cafcrave Chron. (Rolls) 308 Jon. .vas loth to resine; 
but be the emperoure-he vas induct that he schuld do it. 
X48Z Caxton Godefroy excv. 2S6 In his harnoj's and armes 
wcl enducte and acustomed, that it semed that hit greued ne 
cosle hym nothyng to here them, xs^s Primer Hen. VIII 
(Prayers), Grant, .that, all the course of my life being led in 
holiness and purity, I maybe induct at last into the ever- 
lasting rest. 

Znduct (ind»*kt), v. [f. L. tuduci-, ppl. stem 
of indticcre to Induce.] 

1, trans. Eccl. To introduce formally into pos- 
session of a benefice or living, to install. (See 
Induction 4.) 

^1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 450 Instuyng wik inducting S: 
many o|>ere mannus lawis weren not to charge, but rijt 
offiss kat kis curat shulde do. 149S Fadvan Chron. vii. 455 
That no man .. shuld present or inducte any suche persone 
or persones that so by the pope were promoted. 1531 Dial, 
on Laws Eng. 11. xxvi, (1638) iii If he be able, then the 
Bishop to admit him, institute him, & induct him. 1667 
Anstv. Quest, out of North 7 By Instituting and Inducting 
Parsons and Vicars , to Benefices when they fall. X7X* 
Prideau.x Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 25 Every Vicar, when 
he' is inducted into the Church, takes possession of the 
Body of the Church. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. vii. 123 
Lately he has taken orders, and been inducted to a small 
country living. 

b. To introduce into office, to install. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 17 b, Then Tohn . . woiilde 
in all haste have rydden to induct the French k^mg as their 
sovereigne lorde. 1820 Scott Monast, xix, Thy knee, niy 
.son— that we may, with our own hand . . induct thee into 
office, 1828 Webster s.v., In the United Sjates, certain 
civil officers and presidents of colleges, arc inducted into 
office with appropriate ceremonies. 

c. To place or install in a seat, room, etc. 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, ir. ii, Then I, Sir, tips 

me the Verger with half a’ Crown ; he pockets the Simony 
and Inducts me into the be.st Pue in the Qmrch.^ xoio 
Scott Woodst. i, Inducting himself into the puimt wi^out 
further ceremony.. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge \x, Hugl) 
and his two friends .. were received with signal marks of 
approbation, and inducted into the most honourable seats. 
■ 2 . To lead, conduct into (lit. and/^f.;. rare. _ 
x6oo Holland Livy 1029 So soone as any one is in- 
ducted and brought in thither, she he is delivered to the 
priests as a very sacrifice to be killed. x^86i. Cri. Ltfe at 
Naples 239 She led the way to the galleria, into which she 
first inducted the visitor. 1876 ll orld V. No. 106. xii 
1 was inducted into error last week in stating [etc.], le® 
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Stevenson Piterhqtic 155 Thus gradually inducted 
into the slumber of death. 

b. To lead in (before a court), rare. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. vii, They say the crime is of so 
extraordinary a nature, that the senate itself must adjudge 
it ; and so the lictors are to induct him formally. 

3. To introduce {to) ; to initiate {into). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 461 There was a sacrihcer 
or priest named Philippus, who inducted and professed men 
in the ceremoniall religion of Orpheus. 1833 Lamb EUa 
Ser. 11. Wedding^ [At weddings] I feel a sort of cousinship 
for the season. lam inducted into degrees of affinity. 1845 
J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. Life^ Chaucer 23 The master 
of the inn . . inducts us into all its bidden mysteries. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ivi, The pleasures to which the foot- 
man inducted him. 

t4. To bring in, introduce (a enstom). Ohs. 

161S G. Sandys Trav. 24 The ceremonies in the gather- 
ing hereof were first inducted by the Venetians. Ibid, 85 
Who use extreme unction, as inducted by Saint James. 

6 . absol. To form an induction ; lo infer by 
induction, rare. 

x83aWHEWELL in Todhunier's Acc. IVAc-welCs IVrit. (1876) 
II.141 The conceptions which must exist in the mind in order 
to get by induction a lawfrom a collection of facts ; and tbc 
impossibility of inducting or even of collecting without this. 
6 . Electr. — lNDUCEz'. 4 b. See lNDUom’G///.<z. 
IndTl'ctailce. [f. pree. (sense 6 ) + -akce.] 
Magnetic or electric self-induction. 

j883 Science July i8 The term commonly employed to 
denote the electrical inertia-like effect is ‘self-induction’, 
which is becoming gradually shortened to inductance. 

tlndu'ctative,<r. Obs. rare-'-. [i.'L.induet~, 
ppl. stem (see Induct) + -ative.] Tending to lead 
or be led into something. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ir. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 48 Naturell 
goodnesse^ of euery substaunce, is nothing els than his 
substaunciall beyng, whiche is ieleaped goodnesse, after 
comparison that he hath to his first goodnesse, so as it is 
inductatife by meanes into the firste goodnesse. 
InducteoTis (indc’kt/ias), a, [irreg. f. Induct 
V. + -ECUS.] Rendered electro-polar by- Induction. 

1855 H, M, Noad Man. Electr. I. 54 The originally 
active body is called the inductriCj and that under its 
influence 'CM.inducteous', thus, in the last figure, A is the 
inductric and C the inducteous body. 

Inductile (ind»*ktil, -ail), a. [In- 3 ; cf. F. in- 
dnctile Not ductile,* not pliable; un- 

yielding to influences. 

*736 Ld. Hcrvey Mem, Qeo. I. 57 The stuff she h.id 
lo work with was so stubborn and so inductile. tZzq 
J. Fearn in E. H. Barker Parriana (xSaS) I. 568 The 
human mind becomes extremely inductile to the pressure of 
any new evidence. i8*8 Webster, Inductile^ not capable 
of being drawn into threads, as a metal. 1855 H. Spencer 
Prine. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xii. 136 Of bodies that resist in 
different modes . . we have . « the Ductile and Inductile. 1891 
F. W. Robinson Her Love His Li/e I. nr. ix. 278 A man 
of honour;. . but inductile, unimaginative, hard. 

Hence Inductility, the quality of being induc- 
tile (so F. inductiliH). 1828 in Webster. 
Indu'ctiug, vbl. sb. [f. Induct v. + -ing i.J 

1. Eccl. The action of introducing into, or put- 
ting in formal possession of, a benefice. 

C1380 [see Induct v. il- i57 S*®S Abp. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 241 The bestowing of benefices, the present- 
ing, in.stituting, and inducting of pastors. 1684 Baxter 
Par. Congreg. 28 Do all Independents assume the power of 
Ordination,.. instituting, inducting? 

2. The m.iking of inductions or inferences. 

1818 Jas. Mill Frit. India Pref. js Powers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, .. inferring, inducting, philosophizing 
in short. 

IndU’Cting’, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That induces or causes induction. 

1839 G. Biro Hat, Philos. 173 Evidence . . that the inter- 
vening dielectric, air, has its particles of electricity arranged 
in a manner analogous to those of the conductor . .by the in- 
ducting influence of the glass tube. 

Induction (indn'k/an). Also 5-6 induccyon, 
(6 enduefcion). [a. F. induction ( 14 th c.) or ad. L. 
induciion-em, n. of action from induch'e to Induce.] 
i* 1. The action of inducing by persuasion ; •in- 
ducement. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xii. 44 The incitac5’’ons moeued by 
naturell dylection, whiche commen of thy self, with out ony 
othre induction. Ibid. xxix. 113 There was som deceplyon 
or frawdulent induction that hath made her to condcscende 
therunto. 1588 Allen Adtnon. 5 Not the pope alone but 
(3od hitnselfe suerly, & other the most zelous & mightiest 
princes in Christendom by his Induction. 

2. The action of introducing to, or initiating in, 
the knowledge of something ; the process of being 
initiated ; introduction, initiation.^^ Now rare. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (1531) 25 b. Of these lii examples we may 
take a general induccyon or informacyon to our sayd 
iourney. 1531 ElyoT Gov. 1. xxii, The principal cause of 
this my little enterprise is to declare an Induction or mean 
how children .. may be trajmed into the waye of vertue. 
x6oo Holland Livy 370 A strange^ kind of induction and 
institution of the souldiours, binding theni to take their 
oth,..as if they were to take orders in some holy mysteries. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 59» I have never yet 
seen any service, and must have my induction some lime or 
other. 1877 Black Green Past, xii, Society is >'astly more 
concerned in the induction of its youthful members into 
these branches of culture than it is in teaching them to bawl 
harmoniously. 

3. That which introduces or leads on or in to 
something; an introduction. Now ra/r., 

c 1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 355 Comparing that 


life for the best Induction to your endless rest. 2556 J. 
Heywood SHder 4* F. liv. is Enter the path.. One depe 
enduction wnerto.. Is to flee rash deedes rashlie done. ' 2631 
Chapman Cxsar Po7nPeyV\«y&i.^’j^ III. 149 This prepares 
a good induction to the change of fortune. x6a6 Buck 
Rich. Ill 118 (T.) An induction to those succeeding evils 
which pursued that inconsiderate marriage. 1894 Black- 
.MORE Perlycross 25 An old-fashioned Inn. . . This .. was not 
in the Parson’s opinion a pleasing induction to the lych-gate. 

b. An introductory statement; a preface, pream- 
ble, or introduction (to a book or the like), arch. 

^S33 More Atisw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1094/x In the .xi. 
leafe he hath an other argument, towarde whychehe m^eth 
a blyndeinduccion before. isS9T.Sackville The Induction 
to Mirrour /or Magistrates. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. IVontan- 
Haler Pro\., Inductions are out of date, and a’ prologue in 
verse is as stale asablack velvet cloak. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 36a That which hee takes for the second Argu- 
ment. .is no argument, but an induction to those that follow. 
2873 A. W. Ward Eng. Dram. Lit. I, Introd. ii In the form 
of a Prologue or ..by means of a separate Induction, or 
even by an inductive Dumb-show. 

•f o. The initial step in any undertaking. Obs. 

2574 Shaks. Rich. ///, 1. i. 32 Plots haue I laide, Induc- 
tions dangerous, ..To set my Brother Clarence and the 
King In deadly hate, the one against the other. 1596 — 
2 Hen. IVy nr. i. 2 These promises are faire, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

f d. A leading on or gradual transition from one 
thing to another. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 281 {In a centaur] the 
liorse . . turneth from the one into the other as by a quiet and 
insensible induction. 

t e. Music. (See quot.) Ohs. 

XS97 Morley Introd. Mus. 92 Here they set downe certa'me 
obseruaiions, which they termed Inductions, .euerie propor- 
tion whole, is called the Induction to that which it maketh 
being broken. As tripla being broken in the more prolaiion 
will make Nonupla,and so is tripla the Induction to nonupla. 

4. Eccl. The action of formally introducing a 
clergyman into possession of the church to which 
he has been presented and instituted, together with 
all rights, profits, etc. pertTining.to it. 

tft38QWYcnF (1880) 248 For institucion and indue* 
cion he schal 3eue moche of )>is god hat is pore mennus to 
bUchopis officers, archdekenes & officialis. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. it. ^1882) 81 At the time of their initiation, in- 
stitution, Induction and admission. 2660 R. Coke P(wer^ 
SubJ, SI The division of all parishes., the right of Institution 
and induction., were all originally of the King's foundation 
and donation. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 307 The 
method of becoming a parson or vicar is much the same. 
To both there are four requisites necessary : holy orders; 
presentation; institution ; and induction. 2875 Gladstone 
Glean. VI. lU. 538 He had indeed received a formal induc- 
tion., front the arch priest of Cavriana. 

b. In Presbyterian churches: The placing of 
a minister already ordained in a new pastoral 

' charge. (Distinguished from ordination.) 

1871 Sir H. MoNCRiEFF/^rztr/. F. C.o/Scoi. (1877)260 The 
Presbytery resolved to loose him from his present charge 
and translate him to — , . . and they request that Reverend 
Court to give them notice of his Induction when it takes 
place. Ibid. 270 Edict previous to Ordination or Induction. 

c. gen. The formal introduction to an office^ posi- 
tion, or possession ; installation. (Cf. Endue?', i.) 

1460 Capcrave Citron. (Rolls) 301 Ve send cure special le- 
gates to lrcte..ofthe restitucion,andthc real inducciouneof 
the duchy of Gian. i8*8 Websters.v., Induction is applied 
to the introduction of officers only when certain oaths are to 
be administered or other formalities are to be obsened, 
which are intended to confer authority or give dignity to 
the office. In the Tlnitcd Stales it is applied to the formal 
introduction of civil officers, and the higher officers of 
colleges. 

5. The action of introducing or bringing in (a 
person, custom, etc.), rare. 

2604 Dekker King's EnUrt, Wks. 1873 I. 271 The induc- 
tion of such a person, might pass very currant. x6io 
Healey St. A ug. Citie 0/ God 11. xiii. (1620) 66 Such things 
as our Gods themselues doe make sacred, by their owne 
expresse induction of those plaies into our customes, 261a 
Woodall Pre/. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 9 The Knowledge 
and use of afi such medicines. .as were of his production 
and induction. i8oa Lamo J. IVoodvil iv. ii, Therefore, 
without much induction of superfluous words, I attach you 
..ofhigh treason. 

0. The bringing forward, adducing, or enumerat- 
ing of a number of separate facts, particulars, etc., 
esp. for the purpose of proving a general statement. 

XSSI Gardiner Explic.. Transubst. 125 (R.) For the 
auctour of this booke concludeth solemly thus by Induction 
of the premisses, that eucn so thehodye of Christewas after 
thascension chaunged into the godly substaunce. 1624 
Bedell Lett. Hi. 57 The rest of your induction of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and whole Clercie. &c. is but a needles^e 
pompe of words. 1631 Gouge Cod's Arrows iv, § 3. 377 It 
may further be proved by that Induction of particulars 
tending to this purpose which God himselfe bringeth in. 
2653 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11, vi. § 42 That the Doctrine remained 
.«(tU! sound and entire., will appeare by an Induction of the 
dominative Controversies. 2794 Paley Evid. 1. ix. (1817) i 63 
The persuasion produced by this species of evidence de- 
pends upon a view and induction of. the particulars which 
compose it. 284* H. Rogers Introd. Burke’s Wks, 1 . 40 
It is valuable rather as a most extensive induction of facts, 
than as an Instance of their successful application. 

7, Logic. The process of inferring a general law 
or principle from the observation of particular in- 
stances (opposed to Deduction, q.v,). 

[Directly representing L. inductio (Cicero), rendering Gr. 
effaytuyo (Aristotle), in same sense.] ^ 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. xxi We mighte heape many men 
together, and prove by large reheisall, any thjmg that we 


would, the whiche of the logicians is called induction. 2613 
Purchas Pi/grimage(i6j4) Ep- bed. riii, Others may her.ee 
learne by that most laborious, though not most learned Ar- 
gument of Induction, two lessons fitting these limes. 2656 
Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 182/1 Induction is every me- 
thod of reason which proceedeth either from like to like or 
from singulars to generals. 2734 Berkeley 19 You 
must take up with Induction, and bid adieu toDemonstration. 
i 8 i 2 -x 6 Playfair Nat. Phil, I. 2 It is from induction that all 
certain and accurate knowledge of the laws of nature is de. 
rived, a 1862 Buckle il/i'sc. Wks. I. 41 Logic, considered as 
a science, is solely concerned with induction ; and the busi- 
ness of induction is to arrive at causes. 1876 Fowler Induct. 
'Logicig.A.-^ Pref., Induction,. may or may not employ hypo- 
thesis, but what is essential to it is the inference from the 
particular to the general, from the known to the unknown. 

’ b. An act or instance of induction ; the result of 
this; a conclusion derived from induction; for- 
merly used in the wider sense of ^ inference’, 

C1440 Capcrave Li/e St. Hath. v. 1923 The hill in whiche 
god 3af the wrytyn lawe On-to the lewes, ledeth to that 
perfeccyon Of crystis gospell Paule in his bookis maketh 
swyche induccyon ; He seyth it longeth to Jerusalem as in 
seruage With alle his children heere in pylgremage, ^1530 
L. Cox (1899) 49 He treateth of the fourme of SHlo- 
gismes, Enthimemes and Inductions. 2587 Golding De 
Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue [God] to vse Inductions 
as Plato doth, or Syllogismes as Aristotle doth. 1697 ir. 
Burgersdicius his Logic II, xi. 46 In an induction .. it'.s 
proved that animals void of bile are long-liv'd, because a 
man, a horse, an ass, &c,, are long-liv’d. 1727-42 Ckambvrs 
Cycl. S.V., The conclu.sion of a syllogism, is an induction 
made from the premise.s. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Creek 
iv. 86 They look .. into the evidence of circumstance, and 
learn to make an induction for themselves, 1868 W. R. Greg 
Lit. fy Social yudgm. 313 The contrast between his wide 
inductions and the apparently flimsy foundation on which 
they are made to rest. 1^9 Fowler Induct. Logic i. i 
[This] is an inference of that particular character which is 
called an Inductive Inference or an Induction. 

8 . Math. (See quot. 1875 .) 

Penny Cycl. XII, 466/1 An Instance of mathematical 
induction occurs in every equation of differences, in every 
recurring series, &c. 2875 1 ‘odhunter Algebra (ed. 7) 

xxxiii, § 484 The method of mathematical induction may be 
thus described : We prove that if a theorem is true in one 
case, whatever that case may be, it is true in another case 
which we may call the next case ; we prove by trial that the 
theorem is true in a certain case ; hence it is true in the next 
ca.se, and hence in the next to that, and .so on ; hence it must 
be true in every case after that with which we began. 

9. The action of bringing on, bringing into exist- 
ence or operation, producing, causing. Chiefly Med. 

x66o Stanley Hist. Philos, ix, (1701) 403/2 The induction 
of sickness is the expulsion of health. i8« I. Tavlor Spir. 
Despot, in. 108 The gradual induction of political, ecclesi- 
astical and moral changes. 2865 Reader 1 Apr. 374/3 .Abuse 
of tobacco is far more operative in the induction of this 
paralysis than alcohol. 1B77 Erichsen Surg. 1. 23 *1 he time 
required for the induction of the anaesthetic state Varies. 

10. Electr, and Magjietis/n. The action of induc- 
ing or bringing about an electric or magnetic slate 
in a body by the proximity (without actual contact) 
of an electrified or magnetized body._ 

The terms induce and inductionwtrt originally employed 
apparently to avoid the use of terms inNoIving^ ony theory 
of the nature of the action involved. The medium of com. 
munication is now held to be, as in the case of other forms 
of energy, the intervening ether. 

Elcctrodynaimc or voltaic induction^ the production of an 
electric current {induced current) by the influence of another 
independent electric current. Electromagnetic induction^ 
the production of a slate of magnetic polarity in a body near 
or round which an electric or galvanic current passes, or the 
generation of an electric current by the action of a magnet 
(thelatter called by FaTaday,more properly, magnelo-electric 
indttetion). Electrostatic induction^ the production of an 
electrical charge upon a body by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring body cnarged with statical electricity, as exemplified 
in Volta’s electrophorus. Magnetic induction, the produc- 
tion of magnetic properties in iron or other substances when 
placed in a magnetic field, as when a bar of soft iron is 
magnetized by a neighbouring magnet. Mutual iuduction, 
the reaction of two electric circuits upon each other; set/ 
induction, the reaction of different parts of the same circuit 
upon one another. 

xZxz Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 132 To produce a succes- 
sion of effects both conductors must be brought near bodies 
connected with the ground, which gain the opposite state, 
in consequence of what may be called induction. i83oHer- 
s_CHEL.S*^«c^. Nat, Phil, 339 The comrounication of magne- 
tism from the earth lo a magnetic body, or from one magnetic 
body lo another, is performed by a process lo which the name ^ 
of has been given. 1832 Faraday Exp. Researches 

§ 2 in Phil,. Trans. 12^ The power which electricity of ten- 
’sion possesses of causing an opposite electrical state in its 
vicinity has been expressed by the general terra Induction; 
which, as it has been received into scientific language, may 
also with propriety be used in the same general sense to 
express the power which electric currents may possess of 
inducing any particular state upon matter in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Ihtd. § 58. 239, 1 propose to call the agency 
thus exerted by ordinary magnets, ntagmto-electnc or 
magnelectric induction, § The only difference which 
powerfully kiikes the attention as existing 
electric and magneto-electric induction, is the suddenness 
of the former, and the sensible time required by the iptter. 

2870 Tyndall Arc/. EUctr. 14 This forcible scparation of 
the two fluids of a neutral conductor, by ibe mere proximity 
of an electrified body, is called elect fc iuduction. Bodies 
in this state are also said to be electrified by irt/suence. 2892 
S. P. Thompson Dymuno-Elect. Mach. (ed. 4) S3 We know 
that every electric current possesses a property sometimes 
called ‘electric inertia’, sometimes called self-induction , 
by virtue of which it tends to go on, and that h is in the 
current’s own magnetic field that this mcrlia ofself-mducttcn 
resides. Ibid. 102 Mutnal induction between adjacent parts 
is ofenoynous importance in alternate current machines. 
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11 . Grammar, (See quot) 

iB 5 o Haldeman Anal. Ortkogr. ix. 52 Induction Is the 
influence of larger classes of words on smaller onK, causing 
uniformity and regularity in Grammatical inflections. 

12 . Chem. (See quot.) 

1892 Morley & C/um. III. 8/1 When H and 

Cl are mixed in equal volumes and exposed to sun- 
light, a measurable time elapses before chemical change 
begins. Bunsen and Roscoe, who examined this phenome- 
non, regard the mixture as resisting chemical change, and 
they used the term induction to express* the gradual over- 
coming of this resistance. The term has alp been used by 
Wright, who noticed a similar phenomenon in the reduction 
of metallic oxides by CO and H. 

13 . atirib. and Comb., as (sense 10) indttction ap‘ 
paratus, current^ machine, shock, spark ; also in- 
duction-balance, an electrical apparatus so con- 
trived that the currents induced in the secondary 
wires of two induction-coils balance each other; 
induction-bridge, a form of induction-balance ar- 
ranged on the principle of a "Wheatstone’s^ bridge ; 
induction-coil, an apparatus for producing elec- 
tric currents by induction, consisting of two sepa- 
rated coils of wire generally surrounding a soft- iron 
core, the primary coil being connected with an 
external source of electricity, and having an ar- 
rangement for causing the electric current to vary 
in intensity, the effect of which is to produce a 
current of different character in the other or second- 
ary coil; (sense 3) induction-pipe, the pipe 
through which the live steam is introduced into 
the cylinder of a steam-engine; induction-port, 
the opening by which steam passes from the 
steam-chest into the cylinder; induction-valve, 
the valve which controls the passage of steam into 
the cylinder. 

1855-7 Noad Man. Elecir. II. 728 The ^induction 

apparatus as at present constructed by M. Ruhmkorff is 
show*n in Fig. 393, 1879 D. E. Hughes in Proc. R. Soc. 
XXIX. 56 Dove.. constructed an '"induction balance, 
wherein two separate induction coils, each having its primary 
and secondary coils, were joined together in such a manner 
that the induced current in one coil was made to neutralize 
the induced current in the opposite coil, thus forming an 
induction-balance, to which he gave the name of differential 
inductor. Ibid., I have obtained a perfect induction balance 
which. .allows us to obtain direct comparative measures of 
the force or disturbance produced by the introduction of any 
metal or conductor, 1889 Fleming Alternate Current 
Transformer Lord Rayleigh found it more convenient 
..to slightly alter the arrangement of the induction balance 
••B and I are a battery ana interrupter, T is a telephone 
in the ‘bridge*. X8SS-7 Noao Man. Electr. II, 728 In 
1831, M. Ruhmkorff of Paris brought the ■"induction-coil 
to a^ far greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto 
attained by paynng the greatest possible attention to the in- 
sulation of the secondary wire. 1876 Preece Sc Sivewt^ight 
Telegraphy ^62 Each globe or tube ought to be tested from 
time to time with an induction-coil, or some other generator 
of electricity of high potential. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 
I- 351, 1 shall speak of electrostatic methods, of treatment by 
the battery current, and of treatment -by the induction coil 
current. ’i88x Maxwell Electr. <5- Magn, II, 408 This dif- 
fusion and decay of the^induction-current is a phenomenon 
precisely analogous to the diffusion of heat, 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sacks* Boi. 689 Weak induction-currents act on 
the sensitive parts of the leaves of Mimosa . .like concussion 
or contact 1896 li^esim. Gaz. 7 May 8/2 A small Wims- 
hurst "induction machine. 1875 Bennett& Dyer tr.^Vzc/tr* 
Boi. 689 'Fhe number of "induction-shocks, .appears to have 
no considerable influence on the action. 2878 Foster Phys. 
I. ii. § 2. 46 Induction-shocks, or at least galv’anic currents 
in some form or other. 1865 Intell, Observ. No. 36. 389 
When the "induction spark is taken in air. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds xii. 280 The spectrum of the induction spark. 
1859 Rankine Steam-Engine (1861) 480 The admission and 
discharge of the steam take place through openings near the 
ends of the cylinder called * ports connected with passages 
called 'nozzles which are opened and closed by "induction 
and eduction ralves. 

Indxi'Ctioiial, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of indnetion. 

x8*o Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 621 The leading facts upon 
which his inductional argument is founded. 

f Indu’ctious, a. Obs, rare^\ [f. Induction : 
see -ous.] Persuasive ; seductive. 

xfeo Ford Linea V. (Shaks. Soc.) 60 Flatterie to publique 
persons is not more inductions on the one side, then enuie 
on the other is rigilant 

t Indu’Ctive, sb. Ohs, rare. [ad. L. indtuti- 
vnm, neut. sing, of iitdnciTvtts ; see next,] An in- 
ducement, incentive. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 453 Me thynkyth this 
a verray inductif Vnto stelthe. X657 W. Morice Cpena 
quasi Koutj Def. xxviii. 278 The samereason.. may become 
also an inductive to their expulsion from Ecclesiastick Com- 
munion. 2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pondage's Mystic Dev. 92 
These reason^ grounds, persuasives, motives, or, if you 
please, inductives and incentives. 

Xndnetive (indz^ktiv), a. [ad. L. inductiv-us 
(Priscian), f, induct-, ppl. stem of inducerei see 
Induce and -ive. Cf. r. inductif, -ive (i4tb c. in 
Godef.):] 

1 . Leading on {to some action, etc.) ; inducing. 

^ tSojSchoL Disc. agst. Antichr. ii. vi. $6 An activcscandall 
is not only given by a purpose to drawe to sinne, but also 
when haumg no intent a man doth that, which of it selfe is 
inductiue to it. X667 Milton /*. L. xr. 519 To serve un- 
govem’d appetite .. a brutish rice, Inductive mainlj* to the 
sin of Eve, 18x5 in Laro Ref. 9 App. Coses 329^ The in- 


ductive cause and primary oWeet of granting the obligation 
was to secure an annuity to Jfean Knox. 

1 2. Productive of, giving rise to. Ohs, 

16x3 T. Milles Ir. Mexids, etc. Treas. Anc. cj- Mod. T. 
957/1 Wee know and perceiue it [air] to be the operatiue 
and inductiue Instrument, of the vertue of life. X677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man, li. L 132 Probable and inductive of Credi- 
bility, though not of Science or Infallibility. X772 Junius 
Lett. Ixviii. 343 Circumstances inductive of a douot, whether 
the prisoner be guilty or innocent. 

3. Caused by induction; of induced nature or 
origin, rare. 

X827 CoLEBRooKE Mtsc. Ess. (1837) I. 371 Its activity is 
not of its essence, but inductive through its organs. 

4. Logic. Of the nature of, based upon, or char- 
acterized by the use of induction, or reasoning from 
particular facts to general principles. 

1764 Reid Inquiry v\. § 24 (R.) Upon this principle of our 
constitution .. all inductive reasoning, and all our reasoning 
from analogy is grounded. 1830^ Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 104 The whole of natural philosophy consists entirely 
of a series of inductive generalizations. 1837 Whewell 
{iiiU) History of the Inductive Sciences. X864 Bowen Logic 
viii. ^2 la^ Inductive reasoning, the parts are first stated, 
and what is predicated of them is also predicated of the 
whole they constitute. 1869 Fowler (////r) The Elements 
of Inductive Logic. 1^4 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) 
IH. 193 My mind is so fixed by the inductive method, that 
I cannot appreciate deductive reasoning. 

b. Of persons ; Using the method of induction. 

X764 Reid Inquiry \\. § 0. 150 He planned out much work 

for his followers who call themselves inductive philosophers. 
X842 N. B. Ward Closed Cases PL iii. (1852) 68 The induc- 
tive mind of a Davy ora Faraday. 187X Tylor Prim. Cult. 
I. 4 This man’s ol^crvation may have been as narrow as 
his inferences are crude and prejudiced, but nevertheless 
he has been an Inductive philosopher more than forty years 
without knowing it. 

c. With reference to ethics (see quots.). 

xS6s Mill Utilit. i. 3 What may be termed the inductive 
school of Ethics . . according to it, right and wrong as well 
as truth and falsehood are questions of observation and 
experience. 1869 Lecky Eurof. Mor. I. i. 3 The other 
[theory of morals! as the Epicurean, the inductive, the utili- 
tarian or the selfish. 

5. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or due to 
electric or magnetic induction. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. (ed. 8\ xxviii. 
314 The inductive process may be indefinitely modified by 
the various circumstances cf the quantity and intensity of 
the electricity. xSti Tyndall Fragtn. Sc. (1879) I. xv. 410 
When good hard magnets act on each other from a suffi- 
cient distance, the inductive action practically ranishes. 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 86 note. The phenomenon 
of inductive retardation in long ocean cables. 

0. Introductory. 

^ xB6S Act 31 «5- 32 Viet. c. xoi Sched. (B) No. 1, After the 
inductive and dispositive clauses the deed may proceed 
thus [etc.J, 2875 (see Induction 3 b). 

Hence Indu’ctiveness, the quality of being in- 
ductive. 

cx8zo Faber Eight Dissert, vr. vi. (184^) II. 54 Under- 
standing the conjunction in its common import of induc- 
tiveness. a 1866 }, Gbote Exam. UtHit. Philos, xvii. (X870) 
260 Such inductiveness therefore as there is in utilitarianism. 

Indu'ctively, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 

1. By inductive reasoning. 

a 1716 South Serrn. (1744) VIII. vH. 297 This I shall make 
appear inductively, by recounting the several ends and 
intents, to which .. it may be designed. xBoo Med. Jrnl. 
IV. 487 No sufficient documents have yet been furnished, 
either experimentally, inductively, or analogically. x88i 
Seeley Bonafarte in Mactn. Mag. XLIV, 165/2 My desire 
is to see this question .. treated inductively and without 
ungrounded assumptions. 

2 . By electric indnetioR. 

1870 R, M. Ferguson Electr. 12 The two magnets .. act 
inductively on each other and so lessen the conjoint power. 
1879 G. Prescott.^. Telephone 22 The current pulsations, 
which are inductively produced by the vibrations of the 
diaphragms. '1893 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect. Mach. 
(ed. 4) lot In disk armatures of the..Wallace-Farmer tj-pe, 
each of the parallel coils acted inductively on its neighbour. 

Inductivity (indokti-viti). [f. IHDDCTIVE + 
-ITT.] Inductive quality; power or capacity for 
magnetic induction. 

x8M He.iviside in Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVI, 367 When 
the inductivities are equal, there is a material simplification, 

Inducto- (indr-kto), used as a combining form 
of Induction, in forming names of some electric 
apparatus orprocesses,asIndtictomet€r 
an instrument for ascertaining the force of electrical 
Induction. Xudu'ctoscope, an instrument for de- 
tecting induction. Indu'ctoscript, a figure pro- 
duced on a photographic plate by means of an 
electric discharge from the object, usually by an 
induction-coil ; the process of obtaining such figures. 

^ 1839 Faraday Exp. Researches 1.4x6, 1 beg to propose for 
it ,. the name of Differential Induetotneter, 18^ F. J. 
Smith in Proc. Physical Soe, XI, 333 The inducioscript is 
a name I venture to propose as it somewhat suggests the 
nature of the process. 1893 Times ix May 6/1 I’he Rev. 
F. J. Smith's inductoscript . . By its means figures and pic- 
tures are made by placing the object^ to be reproduced in 
contact w'iih an ordinary photographic plate placed upon 
a conducting sheet of metal. 

Indnctor (indu’ktai). [a. L. inductor, agent- 
n. from indiiefre, Ixdvct zr.] 

1. One who introduces or initiates, rare. 

1652 Brome City W/i\\ Wks. 1873 1. 364 Try. Who should 
act and personate these I'le play the Inductor, and 

then we are, all fitted. 2841 L. Hunt Seer ii. (1864) 28 


Inductor of ladies and gentlemen into the shapely and 
salutary art of dancing. 

2 . One who inducts a clergyman to a benefice. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 283 If Inductors received more 

than this on the Score of such Induction ,. they were .. to 
incur a Suspension ab off do. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
HI. IS After which the inductor opens the door, and puis 
the clerk into the church, who usually tolls the bell to make 
his’induction public, and known to the parishioners; after 
this the inductor endorses a certificate of the induction on 
the mandate, which is witnessed by the persons present. 

3 . ' Any part of an electric apparatus which acts 
inductively on another. 

x8;;x tr. Schel/en's Sfectr. Anal. xxx. iii By connecting 
the binding-screws on one side with the inductor. i88r 
Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I. 295 The moveable conductors 
are called Carriers, and the fixed ones may be called Induc- 
tors, Receivers, and Regenerators. 

attrib. 1891 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 In the machiner>’ hall they 
show the Kingdon inductor dynamo, a most efficient and 
interesting machine. 

Inductorium (ind»kt6»*riz;m). [mod.L.,neut. 
of late L. induetdrius Inductory: see -oriuM. (L. 
had inductorium in the sense * covering * : see In- 
duce V. 7).] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1182/2. 1877 Rosenthal 
Muscles ^ Ner:>es 36 An apparatus of this kind is called 
a sliding inductorium. xZSx Sci. American XLiy, 388 This 
15 the foundation of what is now called induction coils or 
inductoriums. 

Zndu'Ctory, [ad. late L. induetdti-us, in 
Augustine in sense 'leading on, misleading’, {.in- 
dueb'e, induct- : see -oby.] Leading in ; intro- 
ductory. 

163* C. Downing State Eccles. Kittgd. (1634) 70 [They] 
are not Lawes induclory of a new, but declaratorie of the 
ancient authoritie of our Prince. 1831 Frasefs Mag. III. 
513 Having made these admissions for the sake of candour, 
and done that justice to the administration of Lord Grey 
which their inductory conduct deserves [etc.]. 

i*Xlldu*ctriC| a. Electr. Obs. [irreg. f. Induc- 
tion, after electric.'] Operating by induction, 

1855 Noad Man. Electr. I. 54 [see Inducteous]. Ibid. 
725 The manner in which this machine acts will be clearly 
understood by reference to the general principles of 
inductric action. 185^ Mayne Expos. Lex., Inductric, 
a term synonymous with inducing. Inductric Contrac- 
tion, a term for that contraction of the muscles, obtained 
without employing the electric current for its production. 

So Indnxtrical a. =sprec. (Webster, 1864). 
Xndue, variant of Endue, q.v. 

Induellar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Indweller, 
Induement, var, of Enduement, Obs. 
Induire, obs. Sc. form of Endure. 

+ X&dui'tiou. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. indu-ht 
(ppl, stem indht-')l\ Putting on (of a garment). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xxlv. (1B86) 371 Item, 
there must be . . communion, and induition of the surplis. 

tlndil’lcate, V, Obs. rare. Also 7 indul- 
ciate. [f. ppl. stem of L. indulcdre to sweeten, f. 
in- (In-^) + dulcdre to sweeten, dulcis sweet.] 
trasts. To sweeten. Hence f Indnlca'tion (in- 
dulciation), sweetening. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ir. [i.] xli. 123 A friendly warre 
doth indulciate the insuing cloze. x66x — On St. Luke (1696) 
323 The secret sweetness that gratifies and indulciates all nis 
spirits. 1656 Bloo.nt Glossagr., Indulcate, Ituiuldale, to 
make sweet. 1658 Phillips, Induleation or Indulciation, 
a sweetntng, a making sweet. 

Xlldul^e (indz^ddg), v. Also 8 endulge. 
[ad. L. indnlge-re (intr. with dative) to be cour- 
teous or complaisant, to be kind or indulgent, to 
yield, give oneself up (to), indulge in ; (with acc. 
and dat.) to bestow as a favour, to concede, grant, 
allow. The verb was adopted in 17th c. in several 
of the L. senses, the way having been prepared by 
the earlier use of indulgence, indulgent.] 


I. Transitive. 

1 . To treat (a person) with such favour, kindness, 
or complaisance as he has no claim to, but desires 
or likes ; to gratify by compliance, or by absence 
of restraint or strictness ; to humour by yielding 
to the wishes of. (The personal obj. represents 
L. dative.) Const, hi. 

x66o R. Coke Posver ^ Suhj. 116 King Charles had not 
the same Reason of State to indulge the House ofCommons. 
x66x Marvell Corr. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes. .he is willing to indulge you. X749 
Wesley Hymn, ‘ Jesu, thou Sovereign Lord', Indulge 
Lord, in this request. 185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle TomsC. 
x\T, The fact is, St. Clare indulges every creature under 
this roof but his own wife. . 

b. ref. To give free course to one’s inclination 
or liking ; to gratify oneself, take one’s pleasure. 
Const, in (fin first quot. ioi cf. 7). 

1659 Hammond On Ps. clii. 14 [They] do not indulge 
themselves to any deliberate sin. 1736 Butler Anal. 
Introd., Wks, 1874 I. 7 There are some, who. .indulge them- 
selves in vain and idle speculations, x^a Mar. Edcew orti 
Moral T. (18 j 6) I.xviii. 147 Pleasing anticipaHons in wfiicn 
he indulged himself. 1887 Bowen }jrg* jFnetd 77 
Why so fain to indulge thee in this wild passion of woe i 

c. To favour or gratify (a person) with some- 
thing given or granted. , , , 

1790 W. .Wrichte Grotesque ArchH. o Ihe author hopw 
he may be indulged with observing, that he hath .. seen 
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a fine piece of water in the park. x8oo Astai. Ann. Reg.y 
Proc. E. Ind. Ho, 146/1 Mr. Henchman gave notice of a 
motion .. to indulge Mr. Dundas, during his life, with the 
house in Downing Street, 
d. fig. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iir. 320 Indulge his Growth, 
and his gaunt Sides supply. 17x0 Steele Tatler'^o. 175 
f I, I have allowed Tale-Bearers to indulge the_ Intervals of 
my Female Patients. X75* Young Brothers i. i, The sword 
by both too much indulg’d in blood. 

2. To grant an indulgence, privilege, or dispen- 
sation to : see Indulgence II. 

1662 Gunning Lent Fast 57 In holy Lent the Lord hath 
indulged these two weekly dales [Saturday, and Lord’s 
dayh tdyj Sir W. Coventry Ho. Commons^ 14 Feb. 
in Greys Debates 1667-94 II. 30 Some are for indulging 
Protestant Subjects only, and some for extending it to 
Catholic subjects. i68a-x8t6 [see Indulged 2]. a. 183* 
Mackintosh Revol. ^1688, \Vks. 1846 II. i6i ADeclaralion 
for indulging Nonconformists in matters ecclesiastical, 

3. To gratify (a desire or inclination) ; to give 
free course to, give way to, yield to, give oneself 
up to. Sometimes in weaker sense : To entertain, 
cherish, foster. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. Pref. 3 To indulge my own fancy, 
I began to compile this work. 1697 Dryden Georg. 

I. 408 Saylors . . crown their Vessels, then indulge their 
Ease. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 465 Delusive hopes 
which he had long fondly indulged. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ 
P'. xxxiii. (1869) 11. 252 He indulged the sterner p^sions of 
anger and revenge. 1874 Green Short Hist. lii. § 5. 140 
The fall of Hubert de Burgh enabled him to indulge his 
preference for aliens, 

4. To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
as a matter of free grace ; to allow or concede as an 
indulgence. Const, unio, to^ indirect obj. ISiowrare. 

In passive, someihiftg tmtsi he indulged io =? some indul- 
gence must be shown to. 

X638 F. Junius Paint, oy Ancients 164 He indulged unto 
you, O Lysippe, to conceive him great. Ibid. 337 Somihing 
must be indulged unto the wits of great Masters . . onely 
that we doe excuse small mistakes in them. 2647 Claren- 
DON Hist. Reb. 1. § 32 In this the Duke resumed the_ same 
impetuosity he had so much indulged to Himself in the 
debate of the journey. X648 E. Sparke in y. Shute's Sarah 
//’rt^araiva, Scarce indulging himself necessary Relaxa- 
tions. 1650 Fuller /’/ jg'rtA 11. v. 126 On Benhadads feigned 
submission he indulged life unto him- , X709 Strype Ann. 
Re/i (1824) I. xviii. 338 In the conclusion of the Queen’s 
letters patents, where she indulged the Colleges that liberty. 
X774 S. Hallifax Anal. Rom, Civ, Law Pref. (1795) it 
A Valuable privilege is likewise indulged to Graduates in 
this faculty. X870 Lowell Amonp; my Bks. Ser, i, (1873) 
xSa In the utterance of great passions, something must be 
indulged to the extravagance of Nature. 

5. Comm. To grant an indulgence on (a bill) ; 
to allow (a person) an extension of the time within 
which a bill is to be met. Cf. Indulgence 5 . 

X766 W. Gordon Gen, Countingdio. 341 An inl^d bill 
may be indulged before protesting. *817 Chitty Bills of 
Exchange (ed. 7) 298 Though the giving time to an ac* 
ceptor or indorser, will thus in general discharge all sub^- 
quent indorsers, who would be entitled to resort to the 
party indulged, the giving lime to a subsequent indorser, 
will not discharge a prior indorser. ^ 

II. Intransitive (with prejjosition). 
f 6. Indulge io \ to grant indulgence to, to give 
free course to, give way to, gratify (a propensity, 
etc. = 3 ; rarely, a person «i). Orig. =L, intr, use 
with dative; but in later use coinciding in sense 
\s\^ indulge in ipi). PAsovt\^iitdirect passive, Ohs, 
1646 H, Lawrence Comm. Angellf X24 By a soft and 
delicate life, by indulgeing to bodily things. X647 Clafenmn 
Hist. Reb. i, § 130 He indulged still too much to those im- 
portunate and insatiate appetites. *674 Govt. Tongue vi. 
§ 5, 124 There lies sure no obligations upon any man, to 
wrong himself, to indulge to another. *738-4* Warburton 
Div. Legal. (1758-65) HI. 334 By indulging too much to 
abstract speculation. X7sw G. Walker Serm, IL xxii. 149 
Indulging to a worldly spirit at the throne of grace. 

7. Indulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself in, i b) ; 
To give free course to one’s inclination for ; to 
gratify one’s desire or appetite for; to take one’s 
pleasure freely in (an action, course of conduct, 
etc., or a material luxury), + In first quot., to 
dwell with pleasure on. Also with indirect passive. 

X706ESTCOURT Fair Examp.-^. i. 58 While my transported 
Soul indulges on the Thought. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady 
y. Mandeville (1782) II. 189 The tears we shed are charm- 
ing, we even Indulge in them, a x?^ Johnson (Webster 
1828), Most men are more willing to indulM in easy vices, 
than to practice laborious virtues. *837 Dickens Pickw. 
xlv, Any little amusement in which he could indulge. x84z 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) sio Bodily exercise and 
exposure to the open air are more indulged in. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. it. xiv. I. 268 Some of the gentlemen 
strolled a little and indulged in a cigar.^ 1883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia <y> Card-playing, .is only indulged in by the 
less reputable of the community. 

Hence ladnl^eahlo (inda ld.^ab’l) a., fit to be in- 
dulged; *!• laduT^emeat** Indulgence. 

X691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 381 Giving himself the liberty 
of too frequent indulgments. xygx GentL Mag. 20/2 He 
was qualified by law, as well as indulgeable in reason and 
equity, for non-residcnce. a 1S46 Penny Mag. cited in 
Worcester for Itidulgment. 

Xndnlged (indp'ld^d),///. it. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1. Gratified orfavoured bycompliance; humoured, 
etc. (see the verb). 

1738 Butler Anal. 11. vi. 300 If there he a strong bias 
within, suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
i33x Keble Senn. v. (1848) 107 Partaking in other men’s 


sins, merely by brooding over them in fancy, with anything 
like indulged approbation or sj-mpathy. 

2. That has received or accepted an Indulgence; 
inSc.Hist, applied to those Presbyterian ministers, 
who, in the reigns of Charles II and James II, were 
licensed to hold services under certain conditions : 
see Indulgence 4 , 

1682 Sec. Plea Nonconf.yj When His Majesty was moved 
to grant an Indulgence, the indulged were to give their 
Names, and their Places. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 105 
Mr. Rate, then Minister of Dundee, an Indulg'd Presby- 
terian, 18x6 Scott Old Mart, v, My uncle . . is of opinion 
that we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the 
indulged clergymen. 

Xndtllgence (indtrld^ens), sh. [a. F. indul- 
gence (i 2 th c. in Littre), or ad. L. indulgentia indul- 
gence, complaisance, fondness, remission, f. indul- 
gent-em Indulgent : see -ence.] 

I. General senses. 

1. The action of indulging (a person), or the fact 
of being indulgent ; gratification of another’s 
desire or humour; lavooring forbearance or re- 
laxation of restraint. Sometimes dyslogistic : 
Fond humouring, over-lenient treatment. 

138* Wyclif Isa. Ixhi, o In his loue and in his indulgence 
he a5een bo3te them, and bar hem. CX386 Chaucer Jf^i/e's 
Prol. 84 And for to been a wyf he yaf me leue Of Indulg- 
ence. X604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.,'Ittdulgeftce, suffer- 
ance, too gentle intreatlng. *6x0 Shaks. Temp. Epil. 20 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be. Let your Indulgence 
set me free. 1625^ Fletcher, etc, PVriV Maid of Inn i. i. 
Some sons Cpmptain of too much rigour in their mothers ; 

I of loo much indulgence.^ 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ij86 
Left to her self. .Shee first his weak indulgence will accuse. 
17x8 Freethinker lAo. 152 Fit The first Failure of every 
Man calls for Indulgence. x8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc, 
E. Ind. Ho. 90/2 He would not trespass any longer upon 
the indulgence of the proprietors. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. HI. 106 Indulgence is given her as a substitute 
for justice. 1863 H. Cox Instit. i. ix. 137 Where a member, 
by the indulgence of the House, is permitted to make per- 
sonal explanations. 

b. with an and p2. An instance of this ; an act of 
indulging; a licence, favour, or privilege granted. 
(See also II.) 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. ili. 35 Stand back . . Thou that 
giu'st Whores Indulgences to sinne. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 1 xo 
One M* Christopher Darell . . of Nudigate, that had a par- 
ticular Indulgence for the cutting of his Woods at pleasure, 
though a great Iron-master. \^^2 Steele Sped. No. 545 
T 14 Ter prepare the Indulgences necessary to this Lady and 
her Retinue, in advancing the Interests of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in those Kingdoms. 1849 hlACAULAV Hist. 
Eng. X. II, 599 He ordered them to be removed to a more 
commodious apartment and supplied with every indulgence. 

2. The action of indul^ng (desire, inclination, 
etc.) ; the yielding to or gratification of some pro- 
pensity (const. in, formerly to) ; the action of in- 
dulging in some practice, luxury, etc. 

X638 F. Junius Patnt. of Ancients 206 Passions: in which 
heate doth . . more than diligence. Provided onely. That 
this indulgence doe not deceive us, 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, 
IV, xix. (1848) 283 And a full Table, .tempt him . , to Indul- 
^nce to his Appetite, prejudicial to his Health. 176977s 
yunius Lett. Pref. 10 The indulgence of private malice. 
*843 J. Clason Sertn. v. 80 Our continued indulgence in 
Sin. x88s S.Cox Expos. Ser. I. iv. 49 E.xcessive indulgence 
of natural appetite and desire. 

b, absol. The practice or habit of indulging or 
giving way to one’s inclinations ; self-gratification, 
self-indulgence. With an and pi, A particular act 
or habit of self-gratification ; something indulged 
in, a luxury. 

164^ Sir R. Tempest Eniert, Solit. 5 (T.) The loosenesses 
and indulgences of this age. .bear a proportion with the 
religion of the Ottomans. 17*6 Law Chr. Per/ect. Ji, 42 
A Separation of our Souls from worldly Tempers, vain In- 
dulgences, and unnecessary Cares. 1732 — Serious C.\y, 
(ed. 2) 54 To grow Rich, that he may live in figure and in- 
dulgence. x8i8 Mrs, Shelley Frankettst, ii, (1865) 46 The 
time at length arrives when grief is rather an indulgence 
than a necessity. 1835 T. Walker Original viii. (1887) 87 
The people spent their earnings on eating and drinking 
and other indulgences, i860 Emerson Cend. Life, Con- 
siderations Wks. (Bohn) II. 419 Human nature is prone to 
indu^ence, 

II. Specific and technical senses (from i b). 

3. R. C, Ch. a. * A remission of the punishment 

which is still due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this being valid in iHe court of conscience 

and before God, and being made by an application 
of the treasure of the Church on the part of a lawful 
superior ’ (Amort, quoted in Catholic Diet. s.v.). 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. viir. 156 And diuinede Jjat Dowel 
Indulgence [BlfC texts. Indulgences! passede, Bienals and 
Trienals and Busschopes lettres. 13^ Ibid. B. xvii. 253 
And purchace al {*e pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome, And 
indulgences ynowe. <^*38? Wyclif Se/. IVks, HI. 345 
Many heresies as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cur- 
syneis, wijj feyned pardons, <rx4oo Apol. Loll. 9 If it be 
askid weker he pope sellc indalgencs and merits of sejmts. 
*570^ Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 300 For confirmation 
wherof, 1 will make you partaker of a Popish Indulgence 
(or pardon, as they termed it) made under the scale of the 
brotherhead of Ibis house, x^ Milton P. L, ih. 492 Then 
might ye see. .Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls^The ' 
sport of Winds. 1717 Berkeley 7 >r/r 9 Jan., An In- j 
dulgence of above six thousand yeare was got by a visit to 
that church on any ordinary day, X769 Robertson Chas. V 
1 1. f 1826) 1 1 1 . 307 A mong others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences. 1839 Keichtlev Hist.Eng. 1 . 418 He might also , 


INDULGENCE. 

• • by paying money, or, bi' visiting some place of devotion 
obtain an indulgence to exempt him from the punishment 
due to one or more of his transgressions. 1885 Catholic 
D/fi, (ed. 3) 440. Ibid. 444 Divisions of Indulgences. — 
Plenary remit all, partial a portion, of the temporal punish- 
I ment due to sin — e.g., an indulgence of forty days, as much 
' as would have been atoned for by forlv days of canonical 
penance.. Indulgences maybe temporal— t. granted only 
for a time ; or again perpetual or indefinite, which last till 
revoked .. Personal indulgences are those granted to par- 
ticular persons. .Local indulgences may be gained only m a 
particular place . . Real indulgences are those attached to 
crucifixes, medals, etc. 

t b. Formerly in sense : Remission of sin. Obs. 
*377 Langl. P. pi. B. vii. 56 Whan l>ai drawen on to deye, 
and indulgences wolde haue, Her pardoun is ful petit at 
her partyng hennes. 01425 Found, St. Bartkolome^ds 
(E. E. T. S.) 3 7’hat he myghte obteync parfite and plenere 
pardoun and indulgence of his synnes . . he decreid yn hj’m 
self to go to the courte of Rome, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode (1869) 52 In be tenthe l>e,,communioun of [>« seyntes, 
and pe indulgence of sinne hi crislenynge and penaunce. 

c. Loosely used for an authoritative relaxation of 
ecclesiastical law or obligation, properly called 
Dispensation (sense 8 ). 

n;x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 243 Your wise and cautious 
Consciences Are free to take what Course they please ; 
Have plenarj' Indulgence to dispose At Pleasure, of the 
strictest Vows. 

4. Rng. and Sc. Hist. Applied (tr) to the grant or 
offer to Nonconformists, in tbe reigns of Charles II 
and James II, of certain religious liberties as 
special favours, but not as legal rights; also {b) to 
the licence offered during the same reigns to 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland to hold services 
on various conditions, such as receiving collation 
from the bishops, recognition of the King’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy, etc. 

Declaration of Iftdulgence, a ro5’al proclamation offering 
such religious liberties: esp. applied to that of (Charles II 
in 1672 (withdrawn the following year), and that of James II 
in 1687 and j688, which was one of the circumstances that 
precipitated the Revolution. In Scotland there were five 
Indulgences, two under Charles II in 1669 and 1672, and 
three under James II in 1687. 

a. [1668 J. Owen [fitle) Indulgence and Toler.ation con- 
sidered, in a Letter to a person of honour ; with a Peace 
Offering, in an Apology and Humble Plea for Indulgence 
and Liberty of Conscience.] X672-3 Chas, 1 1, 3*/. at Open- 
ing Parlt. 4 Feb, 3 Some few days before I Declared the War, 

I put forth My Declaration for Indulgence to Dissenters, 
and have hitherto found a good Effect of it. Ibid. 4 And In 
the whole Course of this Indulgence, I do not intend that it 
shall in any way Prejudice the Church, but 1 will support 
its Rights, and It in its full Power. 1675 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Speech 16 Nov., Wks. (1752) x6s My humble 
motion therefore . . is, that you would give leave to bring 
in a bill of indulgence to all protestant dissenters. X687 
(4 Apr.) Jas. II Declar. Lib. Conse., To the end that all 
Our Loving Subjects may receive and enjoy the full Benefit 
and Advantage of Our Gracious Indulgence hereby in- 
tended. x688 (27 Apr.) Ibid., Ever since we granted this 
Indulgence [that of 5687], We have made it Our principal 
Care to see it preserved without Distinction, as we are 
encouraged to do daily by multitudes of Addresses. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 78 [The clerg^J W’ere 
driven to extremity by the order of May 4, 1688, to read the 
declaration of indulgence in their churches, a 1832 Mack- 
intosh Revol. of x688, Wks. 1846 II. 1x2 The difficulty of 
proposing to confine such an indulgence to one class of dissi- 
dents, and the policy of moving for a general toleration, 
which it would be as much the interests of Presbyterians as 
of Catholics to ^rromote. 1849 Macaulay E^ig. ii. I. 
177 He knew .. it would be impossible to grant liberty of 
worship to the professors of that (R. C.1 religion without 
extending the .same indulgence to Protestant di«senlers. 

b. x68x J. Bairoy Ktille) Balm from Gilead ; or the dif- 
ferences about the indulgences stated and impleaded, in a 
Letter to the People of Scotland. 1687 Jas. II in Hether- 
ington Hist. Ch. Scoil.^ (1842) 518 ^ye allow and tolerate 
the moderate Presbyterians to meet in their private bouses 
and there to hear all such ministers as have or arc willing 
to accept of OUT Indulgence. X721 Wodrow Suffer. Ch. 
Scott. I. II. ill. 20X In June or July this year(T6681 the Earl 
of Tweddale called for some of the Presbyterian Ministers 
who were under their Hidings, and made proposals to them 
anent some Favour and Indulgence he hoped might be 
procured for them in Scotland. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, v. 
This indulgence, as it was called, made a great schism 
among the presbyierians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely ccn.sured by the more rigid sectaries. Ibid., ‘ Of all 
the baits with which the devil has fished for souls in these 
days of blood and darkness, that Black Indulgence has been 
the most destructive.’ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 
185 Presbyterian divines who had consented to accept from 
the government a half toleration, known by the name of the 
Indulgence. 

5. Comm. An extension, made as a favour, of the 
time within which a bill of exchange or a debt is to 
be paid. 

1827 Chitty .ffrV/f of Exchange (ed. 7) 29* If ^ holder agree 
to give indulgence for a certain period of time to any one of 
the parties to a bill, this takes away his right to call u^n 
that party for payment before the period expir«. ^ xBgx 
Byles Treat. Law Bills Exchange (ed. 15) 3*8 No indul- 
gence to an acceptor or other prior party will discharge an 
indorser, if the indorser previously consent to it- 
IH. 8 . attrib. and Comb. 

- x8q< Daily N<r.us 6 Oct. 3/3 A native boy, to whom the 
captain had given an indulgence passage frorn Tamatave. 
1897 Q- July 4x Undermining such moral tdcaU as the 
indulgence-mongers had left among thenL 

Xndu’l^ence, v. [(. prec. sb.J 
tl. trasis. To grant or permit as an indulgence 
or favour: =Ii*dulge 4 . Ohs. 
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INDUMENO?, 


INDTJI.GENCED. 

1599 Nashe Leiiten Stuffed If.. itSvere lawfully indul^ 
geasi me freely to aduocate my owne astrology. 

2. R» C. Ck. To attach an indulgence to (a 
particular act or object) : see prec. 3 a, and In- 
DULCENCED. 

1866 J. H. Newman Let. to Pusey (ed. 2) jo6 There is one 
collection of Devotions., which, .consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indulgenced by the Popes. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 444 Large and often plenary in- 
dulgences are attached to the recitation of short prayers . . 
and to the use of blessed crosses, medals, etc. . . Other acts 
of piety — e.g. examination of conscience, hearing sermons, 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament — are also largely indul- 
genced. 1891 J. Britten Lay Help 5 [The Catholic Truth 
Society] is indulgenced by the Holy See. 

Indulgenced (indp*lcl 3 enst),///. a, R. C. Ch. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. + -ed.] Having an indulgence 
attached to it ; applied to prayers, material objects, 
etc. , the use of which is declared to convey an indul- 
gence. 

1841 W. Palmer Second Lei. to li’iseman 14 The whole 
paraphernalia of indulgenced riles, objects, and prayers. 
1854 Faber Groxvtk in Holiness xv. (1S72) 287 The use of 
indulgenced devotions is almost an infallible test of a good 
(i^atholic. 1879 Littledale Plain Kens, xxv. (1884) 76 Of 
the crowd of religious books in use in Italj’, many of them 
indulgenced, there is scarcely one which treats of the life 
and teaching of Christ. 188. t^titlesof R. C. leajlets\ In- 
dulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. .Indulgenced 
Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 

+ Indu’lgencer. Obs. rare. [f. Indulgence v . 
+ -ER.] One who is authorized to grant indulgences ; 
— Indulgentiary. 

1647 Trapp Covtai. Rev. xviii, ii The Popes Indulgencers, 
and other officers of his Exchequer. 

Indulgenciaries : see Indulgentiary. 
Indulgency (indodd^ensi). Nowrar^. [ad. 
L. indttlgentiai see Indulgence sb, and -ency.] 

1, The quality or practice of being indulgent ; 
indulgent disposition or action ; = Indulgence sb. i . 

1547 Act I Edw. c. Z2 § 1 Great clemencj’e and indul- 
gencj’c . . rather .. then exacte severitie and justice to be 
shewed.^ ^1635 Naunton Fragm. Re^^. (Arb.) 51 The first 
was, a violent indulgencie’ of the Queen (which is incident 
to old age..) towards this Lord. z(>$^Btirtou's Diary (18 j 8) 
IV, 395 \Ve used all acts of indulgency to them. 1663 Cowley 
Verses 4 " Ess.y 'A Tower 0/ Brass ’ v, Thrice happy He To 
whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, With sparing hand, 
but just enough has given. 1704 D’Urfey Royal Converts 
Tales, etc. 247 Tortur'd twixt Indulgency and Rage. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hunt, Li/e (1826) 1, Introd., As the 
crown of all its indulgency. 

b. An indulgence ; =Indulgence i b. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. ii. xxiv. (1834) 1 . 505 Indulgen- 
cies.. granted in condescension to our infirmity. i8xx Ora 
ijr Juliet I. lox This person, .distributed her indulgencies. . 
according to the price that w*as paid for them. 

2 . * Indulgence jA 2. 

X69Z-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 321 You should be very 
sparing and indifferent in the indulgency of your Passions. 
x88^ Stevenson Master 0/ B. 263, I warn you, my lord, 
against this indulgency of evil feeling, 
b. =Inddlgence sb. 2 b. 

1688 Norris Theoi^ Love (1694) 141 That Sort of Corporal 
Indulgency, which is emphatically call’d Sensuality. 1748 
Anson's Voy, ii. xiii. 278 An amicable w’ell frequented port 
. . abounding with the conveniencles and indulgencies of a 
civilized life. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. 1. 14 Thousands 
. . broke up from the enjoyment of their hard earned indul- 
gencies. 1878 Fr. a. Kemble Rec. 0/ Girlhood I. ill. 90 
Aleantime, the poetical studies, or rather indulgencies of 
home, had ceased. 

+ 3 . .= Indulgence 3 . Ohs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 11 They receive -Indul- 
gencies. 7708 Motteu.x Rabelais iv. xxix. (1737) 119 Swarm- 
ing with Pardon^ Indulgencies, and Stations. 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. III. 1, 32 note, Luther began to preach against 
indulgencies 1517. 1845 S. Austin tr. Rankes Hist. Ref. 
III. 519 The communes .. were vainly reminded how much 
their masses and indulgencies had heretofore cost them. 

Indulgent (indy-Idsent), a. {sb.') [ad. L. in- 
dulgent-em^ pres. pple. of indttlgcre to Indulge. 
Cf. F. indulgent (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. That indulges or tends to indulge ; disposed 
to gratify by compliance with desire or humour, 
or to overlook faults or failings ,* showing or ready 
to show favour or leniency ; disinclined to exercise 
strictness, severity, or restraint: a quality of 
superiors or such as have the power to refuse com- 
pliance. Often in dyslogistic sense, Not exercising 
(as parent or superior) due restraint, too forbearing, 
weakly lenient. Const, io^ f unto. 

1509 Fisher Fun, Senn. Ctess Richtno 7 td\lV%. (1876)298 
Ofie/Jtymes in scrypture the. .faders maketh lamentable ex- 
clamacyons, agaj’nste almyghtye god, for that he someth, to 
be more Indulgent and fauourablc vnto the wycked persone 
then vnto the good lyuer. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 1. iv. 16 
You arc too indulgent, a x68o Waller (J.), Hereafter such 
in thy behalf shall be Th’ indulgent censure of posterity. 
X683 Brit. Stec. 12 Nature, like an indulgent Mother has 
furnished it [Britain] with so great abundance of all things, 
necessary for the Life of Man. 17x0 Steele Tatler'^o. 271 
F 7 The indulgent Readers Most Obliged, Most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, Richard Steele. 1732 Berkeley 
HI. S 15 The present age is very indulgent to everj-tljing 
that aims at profane miller>’. 1839 Keightley Hist. En^. 

II. 84 The best and most indulgent of landlords. 1B49 
Macaulay Hist. Enc. ii- L * 7 ° HU favourite vices were 
precisely those to which the Puritans were least indulgent. 

b. fg. of thingF. 

1697 Dryden Vir^. Past. x. 94 Not tho' beneath the 


Thracian Clime we freeze ; Or Italy's indulgent Heav’n 
forego. xy62-72 Sir W. Jones /Vrwr, Wmirfm (1777) 106 
Kina Vanity their want of an supplies. And gives indulgent 
what the Muse denies. <rx86o W. Allincham .in Sonn.of 
Century ii, Tenderer in its moods Than any joy indulgent 
summer dealt. 

t 2. Indulging or disposed to indulge oneself or 
one’s own inclinations ; Self-indulgent. Obs. 

1572 (implied in Indulgently 2J. Dryden yEneid 

V. 936 The feeble old, indulgent of their ease. 1705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. II. 1^2 A Satisfaction, to which all the 
Pleasures of the most indulgent Epicure are as nothing. • 
fB. as sb. An easy chair. Obs. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine II, i. x His chair, which was 
what the upholsterers Call an Indulgent (a great deal too 
indulgent for study). 

Hence InduTgentness (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 
t Indulge-ntial, «. Obs. [f. L. indulgehtia 
Indulgence + -al. Cf. -penitential^ Of or per- 
taining to indulgences: see Indulgence sb. 3 a. 

267^ Brevint Snnl at Endor x. (T.), You are fitted with 
rare indulgential privileges. 

+ Ind^ge’ntiary. Obs. Also -enoinry. [f. 
L. iiidulgentia Indulgence + -aby.] A dealer in 
or seller of indulgences. 

*577 Bultingers Decades (1592) 587 What shall we say 
of the very Indulgenciaries, and the Pope himselfe whose 
hirelings they bee? 26x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. x. 458 
The Pardon-mongers, and Indulgentiaries, were not re- 
formed, but extinguished. 

Indulgently (indp’ld^entli), adv. [-ly2.] 

1. In an indulgent manner; with indulgence or 
disposition to humour; kindly, favourably, leniently ; 
without strictness or severity. 

a i6ti Beaum. & Ft, Tri. Lave i, My mother, father, And 
uncle, love me most indulgently, Being the only branch of 
all their stocks. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) I. xvi. 102 
Being thus indulgently put into employment, [ 1 ] soon re- 
covered myself. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Afay 5/3 Not in the 
humour to listen indulgently to an invitation to lay out fifty 
thousand pounds on another public park. 

+ 2. With indulgence of one’s own inclinations; 
self-indulgently. Obs. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detection (London ed.) H iij a, Indul- 
gently following the wantonnes of hyr wealth. 1647 Ham- 
mond 1x2 To live indulgently in sin. 1659 
— On Ps. evix. 7 As long as I live in any sin indulgently. 

ludulger (indi^ Id^aj). [f. Indulgu v. + -erI.J 
One who indulges, a. One who treats (a person 
or thing) with indulgence: see Indulge v. i. 

2659 A. Brome On R. Bronte's Com. 6 These issues of thy 
brain, Of all th' Indulgers of the Comtek strain De.serve 
applause. 2693 Valden Ode St. Cecilia Poet. Wks. (1833) 
34 Music’s the soft indulger of the mind, The kind diverter 
of our care. 2826 E. Irving Babylon II. vn, 240 Ye in- 
tolerant indulgers of heresy, and the arch-heretic ! 

b. One wlio indulges or gives way to (a desire, 
inclination, etc.) : see Indulge v. 3 . 

2648 W, Mountacue Devout Ess. i. xiii. § 5 (R.) And if., 
the severest watchers of their nature have task hard enough, 
what shall be hoped of the indulgers of It? 1705 Stanhopk 
Paraphr. III. 322 Indulgers of those Lusts which every 
baptized Believer hath solemnly renounced. 

c. One who indulges in (some practice) : see 

Indulge v. 7. 

1827 Hose Eyety-day Bh. II. ts Illustrated by portraits 
of some of the indulgers. i85oM'CosiiZ>iv.G<7v/. (1852)206 
An indulger in fine sentiment. 

f Indu’lgiate, tf. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Indulge 
or L, + -ATE 3 ,] trans. = 1 ndulgev. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. iv. 293 More for profit, then to in- 
dulgiate his gluttony. 1628 Fcltham Resolves 11. [i.) xlvH. 
139 Too much indulgiating of the flesh. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 

Indulging^ (indz^rid^ig), ppL a. [f. Indulge v. 
-t--iNG-,J That indulges; indulgent; that indulges 
in some practice. Hence IndnTglngly adv. 

[1707 Norris Treat, Humility vi. 237 Every nice, humour- 
some, self-indulging fancy.) 2740 tr. De Mouhy s Fortunate 
Counity Maid (x74x) II. 178 No wonder my Mother was so 
indulging, 1786 tr, Beck/ard's Vathek (1868) 58 Bababalouk 
perceived his pupils indulgingly expanding their arms. 28x6 
f. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 198 It is perfectly well understood, 
Doth by the husband and society, and the indulging party 
is not severely tr^ted by cither. 1883 Pall MatlG. 19 Nov. 
12/2 Calmly, lovingly, and indulgingly trusting to God's 
providence. 

Induline (i’ndwbin). Chetn. [f. Ind(o -2 -f 
dimin. + -ine.] A general name for a series of 
compounds related to aniline, yielding blue-black, 
blue, and greyish dyes, known in commerce as 
nigrosine, violaniline, Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, 
etc. ; see qnot, 

1882 Athenarum 30 Dec. 902/2 ‘InduUne* is a term applied 
to all coloured compounds formed by the action of amidoazo 
compounds on the hydrochlorides of aromatic amines with 
elimination of ammonia. xSoz in Morley & Muir Diet. 
Chem.IU.B/s. 

Indnlt (indr-lt), sb. [a. F. indult (i 5 -i 6 th c.), 
or ad. L. indultum indnlgence, permission, favour, 
privilege, subst. rise of neuter of indnllus, pa. pple. 
of indulgere to Indulge.] 

+ 1. A special privilege granted by authority; a 
licence or permission. Obs. in gen. sense. 

*535 Steivart Cron. Scot. HI. 54S Ane fre indult of eucrie 
fait and ctyme. 1625 Sanderson Serm. (16S1) I. X2X From 
the free and voluntary indult of temporal princes. 

2. R, C. Ch. * A licence or permission granted by 


the Pope, whether to a corporation or to an indi- 
vidual, authorising something to be done which the 
common law of the Church does not sanction’ 
{Catholic Diet P). 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 327 At this time, 
mony indultis and privilegis war grantit be the Paip. 1635 
Pagitt Christianogr. (1653) 259 The summes of money 
which the pope receiveth for Firstfruiis, Palls, Indulgences, 
Buis, Confessionals, Indults . . Dispensations . . cannot be 
counted. 2688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2389/3 By vertue of an 
Apostolical Indult of Eligibility previously granted him. 
1728 in Earl Stanhope Hist, Eng. II. p. I.vxi-iii, The indult 
granted the Pretender for the nomination of Irish bishops. 
1858 Faber tr. Li/e Xavier 202 He had an indult from the 
Holy See, authorizing him to say the Office of three lessons, 
which is^ considerably shorter than that which is common 
to ecclesmstics. 2885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., A familiar 
, instance is that of the Lenten indults, by which the Pope 
authorises the bishops, according to the circumstances of 
different countries, to di.spense moie or less with the rigour 
of the canons as to the quadragesimal fast. In former times 
indulLs chiefly related to the patronage of church dignities 
and benefices. 

3. ■=InDULT 0 2. In mod. Diets, 

t Indu-lt, -v. Obs. rare. [f. indnlt-, ppl. stem 
of L. mdnlgere to Indulge.] trans. To grant as 
a privilege or favour : = Indulge v. 4 . 

26x2 G. Buck yd Univ. Eng, xlviii. in S tow's Ann. (1615) 
988/2 Colledges, Athensees, houses, and schooles, founded 
and .. endowed with lands^ and reuenewes by tKe auncient 
Kinges and Princes of this land., and vnto them royall 
priuiledges indulted. 

(Tndultif, -tyf, error for indnetyf ; see Induc- 
tive sb., quot. a 1420.] 

II Zndulto (indwlto). [Sp. and Pg. indnlto, 
exemption, privilege, licence L. indidttnn In- 
dult.] 

fl. =Indult ri. I, 2. Obs. 

1645 Treaty w, Spain in C. King Bril. Merck. (1721) III. 
132 Other Favours and Indulto's, which the King, .granted 
you. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. lo/i In virtue of an induUo 
granted by the Pope. 2765 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
(1766) 19/1 That all slaves should be made free, by an in- 
dulto general. 1813 Examiner i Mar. 131/^2 In conformity 
with the Concordat, and by virtue of the present indulto. 

2 . Hist. A duty paid to the King of Spain or 
Portugal on imported goods ; a licence-duty. 

1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2722/3 The Galeolts had not yet been 
permitted to unlade, because the Indulto to be paid to the 
king was not settled. 2697 Ibid. No. 3276/1 An indulta of 
4 per Cent, is laid upon the Silver and other Merchandizes 
brought home in the Flota, 2739 Cibbek A Pol. (1756) I. 
291 An indulto was laid of one third out of the profits cf 
every benefit for the proper use and behoof of the patent. 
2772 Weekly Mag, 7 hlay 188/1 The King had laid an in- 
dulto of 33 per cent on all kinds.of merchandise, 
il Indu’ltum. [L. : see Indult.] -Indult. 

1640 Soi-iSEE Antiq. Canterb. 310 7 'he Archbishops fore- 
noted indultums or grants made to this Archdeacon. 

t Indu'ly, adv. Obs. In 5 indewly. [In- 3.] 
Unduly. 

2484 (I^AXTON Cxiriall it Herof folowelh that we lese by 
good right that whyche we luge to our self, and that we 
dar demande indewly. 

+ Xndument, Obs. [In branch I, ad. L. indth 
ment-um garment, clothing, f. inducre to put on. 
(The L. is also in current scientific use : see sense 2.) 
In branch II = Enduement, Endowment.] 

I. (I'ndument.) 

1. Clothing, investiture ; an article of clothing, 
a garment, robe, vesture. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. ccxxi. 243 This palle Is an indu- 
ment that euery archebysshop must haue . . and is a thynge 
of whyte lyke to the bredeth of a Stole. 1586 Ferne Bias. 
Gentrie 338 The conquered shall forfeit to the victor all his 
robes or indumentes of honour. 1609 Bell Theoph. 4 * 
Remig. 2 He caused .. the papall induments to be taken 
away. 2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxvi. 435 Their Lives 
and Substance [of animals were given to man] to Aliment, 
Indument, Ornament or any other use. 

*589 Nashe Almond /or Parrat 3 That thou sholdst 
adorne thy false dealing with the induments of discipline. 
16^ Hockin Gods Decrees 176 The iyedding_ garment .. 
must be understood of the inward sanctity and indument of 
the heart. 

b. fg. A material body or form, regarded as the 
investiture of the soul. 

2502 Nashe P. /'rmVwir (Shaks. Soc.) 83 Spirits, .although 
in their proper essence they are incorporal, yet can they 
take upon them the induments of any living bodies whatso- 
ever. 2678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. r. iv. § 36. 565 Ancient 
Christian Writers concurred with Orlgen herein, that the 
Highest Created Spirits were no Naked and Abstract 
Minds, but Souls cloathed with some Corporeal Indument, 

2. PTat. Hist. A covering, as of hair, featheis, 
etc. ; an investment, integument ; an investing 
membrane. (Also in Lat, form indumentum.') 

2578 Banister Hist. Man vni. 100 [The] Pia Mater, .with 
which indument the brayne and Cerebellum are nearcly 
clad. 2864 Webster, Indument {Zool.\ plumage ; feaihttr.<. 
[x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Indumentum, any 
hairy covering or pubescence which forms a coaling.] 

II. (Indu'ment.) 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with some quality or attribute also the 
quality or attribute with which something is in- 
vested ; = Enduement. 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 243 for parilite of your 

mutual indumentes, both of grace and nature. 2583STUi!crs 
Anal. Abus. i. (1877) 42 Without the induments of vtriu-, 



INDUITA. 

whereto only at reuerence is due. 1659 H. More Iminort, 
Soul (1662) 31 It is as easy a thing for him to. .indue it [a 
creature] with what other Properties he pleases . , which 
induments being Immediately united [etc.]. 

4 . “Endowment. ' 

1602-3 Sm E. Stanhope Will in Willis & Clark Cany 
bridge (1886) II. 672 The Benefactors who haue given anie 
yearelie perpetuitie of maintenaunce to that Colledg.. to- 
gether with the perticuler induments which they have so 
yearelie given. 

11 Indtina (indir-na). [Zitltl m-dima officer of 
stale or army under the chief, f. nominal inflex in- 
+ stem dmia (pi. izin-dtind) : cf. i-duna (pi. afua- 
dtma) male, sire, lord, person of consequence having 
land and people under him.] An officer tmder the 
king or chief of the Zulus, Matabele, and other 
South African tribes. 

^1875 F. Okiv.s Matabele Land (1889) 83 They call it 
[baobab tree] the ‘ indunas ’ tree ; for here the indunas from 
the neighbouring kraals are wont to sit and drink beer when 
any thing particular is on hand, 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 
6/3 Her Majesty talked some time with the indunas. 1897 
lieiK 0/ Rcz>. 21 Lobengula’s indunas are to have;^6o a year 
and a horse each. 

Indungeon, var. of Endungeon v. 
t Xnduperator. Obs, rare, [a. L. indttperd- 
ior, old form (with prefix zndn- for in-) of imperd- 
iar.] “ Imperatob. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe 22 This monarchall fludy In- 
duperator [the herring]. i65o Trapp Comm. ycr. II. 27 Thus 
God the great Indnperator bespeaketh the Medes and 
Persians as his field-officers. 

Induplicate (indirz-plik^), rf. Bot. [f. In-^ 
+ Duplicate.] Folded or rolled in at the edges, 
without overlapping : said of leaves and petals in 
vernation or estivation. 

1830 Lindley Mat, Syst. Bot. 69 The sestivation of Frank- 
landia is indupUcate, according to Mr. Brown. 1835 — 
Introd. Bot. {1848) II. 375 /ndr^licate, having the margins 
bent abruptly inwards, and the external face of these edges 
applied to each other without any twisting. 1857 Henfrey 
Bot. 71 Valvate buds. . indupiicate vernation. 18^ Henslow 
Wild FL 154 The four lobes of the corolla are valvate in bud, 
having the edges induplicate or folded inwards. 
Induplicatiou (indi?7plilv?>-j3n). [f. In- 2 + 
Duplication ; ptob. suggested by preo.] Folding 
or doubling in ; an example of this. 

1874 Barker it. Frey's Histol. ff Histochem. § 212. 389 The 
whole induplication is enclosed in a transparent structureless 
membrane. 1879 ir, SempePs Anim. Lt/e 12 In every ca«e 
where such organs have ceased to be superficial on the skin 
by its induplication. 

Induplioa'tive, a. Bat. [f. Inboplicate + 
-ive: cl Duplioatite.] = Inboplicate. 

1E64 in Webster (citing Gray). 1B66 in Treas, Boi. 
Indu'rable, rare. [ad. med.L. indfira- 
hilisy f. in- (In- 3) + durdbilis Durable.] Not 
durable ; not enduring or lasting. 

e 1450 tr, Be Imitaiione ut. xxvii. 97 Rauisshe me & de- 
lyuere from all indurable comfort of creatures. 1899 Hub 
28 Oct. 822/1 Soft wood blocks are insanitary and en- 
durable. 

tlndu'ra'ble, Ots. rare^''-. [f. In- 3 +■ 
DuiiAELE (sense 4).] Unendurable, unbearable. 

1607 Topsell Four’/. Beasis 567 An e.xtreame and 
almost indurable inflammation and burning, through all the 
parts of the body. 

Indurable, -durance, etc., obs. ff. Endurable, 
Endurance, etc. 

+Indu*rand, obs. Sc. f. Enduring prep.., during. 
1490 Act. Dom. Concil. 172 (Jam.) Indurand the tyme of 
the ward of the samyn. 1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 18 In- 
durand the schort tyme of this oure fragil percgrinatione. 

t Indu*rant,///. a. {sb.y Obs, rare. [ad.L. in- 
durdnt-em, pres. pple. of iudurdre : see Endure.] 

1 . Lasting, continuing long. 

i6rx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 547 His wilde speeches., 
some by errour alledge as cause of his indurant durance. 

2 . Of medicines : Having the quality of harden- 
ing. Also as sb. An indurating medicine. 

1678 Salmon Pltanmxc. Loiui. vi. ii. 8:4 Indurant, such 
as coagulate, congeal or harden. *721 Bailey, Indtirants, 
hardening Medicines. 

Indura'Scent, rr. Bot. rare. [ad. L. type */«- 
durdscenUem {indnrescere is found in post-Aug. 
Latin), inceptive form from iudurdre to Indurate.] 

* Hardening by degrees’ {Treas. Boi. 1866), 
Xndurate (i*ndiur/t), ///. a. Now rare. Also 
5-6 ©u*. [ad. L. iudfp-dt-tis , pa. pple.. of vidu- 
rdre to make hard, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4- diinis hard: 
see Endure. Formerly stressed indu rate^ 

1 . Of things : Made hard, hardened. Notv rare. 

1530 Tindale Answ. More Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 13 As 

the nature of those hard and indurate adamant stones Is, 
to draw all to them. 155s Eden Decades 273 Haddockes 
or hakes indurate and dryed with coulde. 1607 Topsell 
Four,/. Beasts (1658) 339 A little above. the hoofs .. there 
are indurate and hardned thick skins. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. II. V. I. vi. (1651) 307 Avoid at all times indurate salt., 
meat. 1870 Hooker S'tud. Flora 315 Beta .. Calyx urceo- 
late, base indurate in fruit. 

2 . Of persons, their character, feelings, etc. : 
Morally hardened, rendered callous; also, fixed 
in determination, stubborn, obstinate. Now rare. 

Often of the heart, referring to the phrase itiduraUim est 
COY Pharaonis (Pharaoh’s heart was hardened) in the V ulgate 
{Exod. vii. 13, 22). 
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c 1425 Orolog. Sapient, vii. in Anglia X. 388/24 To hem 
hat haue her vndirstondynge blyndet, and hir aflfeccyon in- 
durate & hardnet. 1426 LYix;..i?^ Guil. Pilgr. 4070 Hertys 
that be obstynat Withsynnesolde, ek indurat, Andfulfyllyd 
with vnclennesse. 1581 J. ldz\.\.Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 497 b, 
Whereby we' are taught to eschew the company of endurate 
heretyques after once or iwise admonition. 1598 Rowlands 
Betraying of Chrhi 15 My heart's indurate, hardned, vn- 
relenting. 1667 Answ. West North 14 They are as indurat 
as Pharaoh. *855 FrasePs Mag. LI. 170 Nothing but 
indurate cynicism . . can account for it. 

fb. Physicnlly hardened; rendered hardy or 
capable of enduring hardships. Obs. 

iSSSEden Decades 253 They are indurate to abyde coulde, 
hunger and laboure. 

'fc. Of conditions and the like. Obs. 

X558 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. (X568] 24 b, If the griefe be 
so indurate and hardened that it will not be healed by the 
aforesaid remedies. 1635 N. R. CamdeiCs Hist. Eliz. in. 
ann. 26. 256 To ease the indurate passion of the spleene. 

Indurate (i*ndiur^‘t), V, £f. L. indilrdt-, ppl.. 
stem of indurdrei see prec. Formerly stressed 
indirrate.'] 

1. irans. To make (a substance) hard ; to harden. 

*S94 Plat yyioelMto. 1. 23 Which water .. doth indurate 

and congeale it self with such things as doo happen to bee 
mixed with it. 1397 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 4/1 
The same syde and the stomacke beginne to be induratede 
and haide. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 10 Divers \vaters, 
not only indurate, and petrify other suwlances [etc.]. • 1706 
PniLUPSs.v.jTheSun induiates Clay. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh iv. 358 The very heat of burning youth applied 
To indurate forms and systems. 1865 Merjvale Koxn. 
Bmb. Ixiu. VIII. 28 The deep alluvial soil of the Danubian 
Valley was indurated by frost. 

b. To make hardy; to inure. 

c 1575 Hooker Life Sir P. Care^o in Arcitxol. XXVIII, 
148 Vf fortytude , . doe also indurate the bodye to abyde all 
labors. i879TouRGEBA>a/’x Err.xx. iiaThey [slaves] had 
been indurated to want, expo.sure and toil. 1890 Spectator 
4 Jan., They are hardier and more indurated against the 
indifference or ridicule of the world. 

2 . To harden (the heart, etc.); to render callous 
or unfeeling ; to make stubborn or obstinate. 

1538 Latimer Sertn. 4- Ecjn. (Parker Soc) 392 More like 
fo indurate than to mollify. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xfti. xviti. (1886) 257 God indeed performed the other 
actions, to indurate Pharao. 1635 Brathwaxt A rcad. Pr. 
118 Sharp doomes indurate natures most relenting. i8ox 
H. M. WILLIAMS Sk. Fr. Rep. I. ii. 13 It is the curse of 
revolutionary calamities to indurate the heart. 2891 Farrar 
Darkness Dawn I. 318 That such a spectacle .. should 
indurate still further the callosity of hardened hearts. 

3. iutr. Of things : To become or grow hard. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 796 This sheweth that Bodies doe, .by 

the Coldnesse of the Quick-sKuer, Indurate. 2646 Sir T; 
Browne Pseud. Ep, ii. v. 91 That plants and ligneous bodies 
may indurate under water .. we have expeririient in Coral- 
line. 2804 Acernethy Surg. Obs. 249 The disposition [of 
the sore] to indurate is greater. 2831 Lytton Godolphin 
xxi, The^drops that trickle within the cavern harden, yet 
brighten into spars as they indurate. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. IX. 213 The one begins by an ulcer which 
indurates, the other begins by an induration which ulcerates, 
b. Of a custom; To become fixed or inveterate, 

1865 PvSKY Eirenicon ^o(tr. from Latin)And now, through 
custom, or, rather, corruption, it has indurated, that a mass 
,, is bought and sold by a blind people and by wicked 
simoniacal priests. j88z Times 10 Feb. 9/5 The prescription 
will soon grow, and begin to indurate, 

Xndurated (i*ndiur<r’ted), ///. a. [f. prec.] 

1, Of substances; Made hard, hardened (esp, 
Geol, of clay, marl, etc.). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 141 The outward crust of these Is 
somtimes only an indurated chalk, c 1720 W. Gidso.n Far- 
riePs Guide Ji, xlviii, (2738) 176 They so often, degenerate 
into those indurated and hard excrescences. 2794 JVIartyn 
Roitsseau's Bot. xxix. 456 These have ., one seed within 
the indurated calyx. 17^ Kirwan Geol. Ess. 299 Two beds 
of indurated clay, 1^7-8 H. Miller Itnpr. hi. (2857) 
33 Solid deposits of indurated sandstone. 

2 . Of the heart, feelings, etc. ; Kendered callous 
or stubborn, 

2604 T. \i'R\GnT Passions 349 A hard indurated heart may 
resist the sweete calling of God. 2764 Goldsm. Traveller 
232 Love's and friendship's finely pointed dart Fall blunted 
from each indurated heart, 1812 J. Adams Whs. (1854) IX. 
635 Indurated stoic as I am. x866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 466/1 
It is by hitting on some fresh power within us, that habits, 
however indurated, are now and then broken or dissolved. 

tladu'rately, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 en-. 
[f. Indueatb fpl. a. + -LY 2.] Stubbornly. 

*553 Bale GardinePs * De vera Obed* B ij, If thy hcarte 
he not endurately locked and cast vp from discerning the 
truthe. 

tXndu'rateness, Obs. rare. [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] The quality of being indurale or spiri- 
tually hardened. 

*537 Inst. Chr. Man. Creed in Fortnul. Faith (2856) 59 
Eytber for their mfidclitie or for their induratenes. 

I-ndurating, ppl. a. [f. Indurate v. + -ing 2.] 
That hardens or makes hard. 

*855 *»■. Wcdls Path. Hist. i. L 20 As indurating agents, 
alcohol, dilute chromic and nitric acids, .have already been 
mentioned. 2895 T.WATTsm/4Me«arx//«5 Jan. 27/1 The in- 
durating effects ofa selfishrdigiosity never withered hersoul. 

Xnduratiou (indmr^'Jan). Also 6 en-. [a. 
F. if idtf ration c.),or ad. med.I... rW/7/'d//^/z- 

em, n. of action f. indurdre to Indurate.] 

1. The action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard ; also, hardened con- 
dition. Now chiefly in Geol. and Path. 


■ indusium:. . 

• C1386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. 302 Of bodies molllfi- 
cacion And_ also of hire induracion. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Alck. VI. i, in Ashm. (1652) 261 It ys of soft thyngs Indura- 
cyon. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. (1886) 294 
Jlysticall termes of art ; as (for a tast) .. mollifications and 
indurations of bodies. ' 1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, i. 
so Wee usually ascribe their induration to cold. 2783 Pott 
Chirurg. IVks, II. 298 The induration, enlargement, or 
other morbid affection of such parts. 2855 ComwaU Zx. The 
I elvans have mostly a common mineral character, though of 
very variable degrees of induration. 

atirib. 2^8 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 213 A 
new induration form of large size and exactly like a primary 
Hunterian sore. 

b. A hardened formation or mass. 

2809 Med. yml. XXI.' 282, 1 have found on opening these 
subjects, remarkable indurations in the brain. 

c. Hardened condition of body; ability to endure 
hardships, 

*827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 23 Hvs whole figure had 
attained an appearance of induration. ' 

2 . A hardening ofcharacter or feeling; obstinacy, 
stubbornness ; callousness, want of feeling. 

*493 Festivall (W. de W. 2515) 128 b, A.skynge Ihesu for- 
gyuenes of her enduracj’on & obstynacy. 1550 Bale [mage 
Both Ck. D iij b, In her place shall stande up the sinago'ge 
of Sathan, with blyndnesseand induracion. 2652 C. Cart- 
wright Cert. Kelig. i. 230 He saves the elect by merej', and 
damnes the Reprobate by induration, az'j^z Atterbury 
Matt, xxvii. 25 (Seager) The hand of God is m it, and some 
degree of a judicial induration. 2873 Mem. T. Finlayson 
i8r To what a degree of induration and searedness must 
you have biought yourself. 

f b. A hardening influence. Obs. 

2583 Stvbbzs Anat. Abus. ii. (1S82) 124 A hinderaunce to 
manic in comming to the Gospel, and an induration to the 
papists, hardning their hearts. 

Indux’ative (i'ndiur^'tiv), a. Also 6 en-. [f. 
L. (see Indurate V.) + -ive,] Of harden- 

ing tendency or quality. 

2592 Lvly Galalhea ii. iii, Bellowes mollificative and en- 
durative. 2863 Sal. Rev. XV. 622/1 The habit of analy-is 
•md self-examination has also a great indurative effect. 
2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 255 When . . an 
endocarditis is the precursor of the indurative process. 
2882 Quain's Med. Diet. 255/2 Indurative changes in the 
solid viscera lead to venous obstruction. 

t IndUTatize, z?. Oh. nonce’Wd. [f. Indurate 
ppl. a. + -IZE.] trans. To harden (the heart). 

^ XS98 Tofte Alba (i88o) 86 Thy hart- gainst me, not still 
induratize, But my sad thoughts in me retranquillize. 

t Xndu're, obs. form of Endure v , « Induhate. 

^ e 1450 MironrSaluacioun 387 Whi god Pharaos hert u-ald 
in malice indure. 1535 Goodly Primer in 3 Prim. Hen. 
VIll (1848) 222 Make soft our hard hearts .. which be 
indured & hardened. 2578-2600 [see Endure v. 2]. 

Hence flndUTed (Sc. induTit) ppl. a,, har- 
dened, indurate; whence t InduTitness (*SV.), 
hardened condition, induration. 

1558 Kesnedib Comp, Tract, in Wodrow Soe. (1844) 

I. 244 l‘he indurit optnioun quhilk he consavis. Ibid. 262 
Geve thow wyll manteyne, with pertinacitie and induritnes, 
ane wickit opinion. 2563 Ressoning Crosraguell d- Knox 
Ciija(Jam.), His induretnes and pertinacitie. 2567 
^ CodlieB. (S. T. S.) 248 Indurit ignorance hes slaine 7'hy 
hart, and put vs to greit paine. a 2598 Rollock Lect. Hist. 
Passion iv. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) 11. 63 What avails it to 
speak to an indured heart? 

f Indu'ring, variant of Enduring prep.^ Obs. 

1450-70 Gaiagros ^ Gaw. 405 Na nane sa doughty of deid, 
induring his daw, 1524-1650 [see Enduring Prep.]. 

Xudnsial (indiirzial), a. Geol. [f. Indusi-uji 
+ “AL.] Containing, or composed of, indusia or 
larva-cases ; in indttsial limestone (see quots.). 

2833 LvELL/^rmr. Geol. III. 232 There is another remark- 
able form of fresh-water limestone in Auvergne, called 
‘indusial’, from the case-s, or indusix, of the larva; of 
Phry’ganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, as 
they Jay, by hard travertin, and formed into a rock. 1851 
Richardson Geol. (1855) 375 These indusial limestones 
form but a portion of the strata of the district. 

Xndusiate (indiw-zift), Bot, [ad.L. 
indusidt-us '. see Indusiuji and -ate- 2.] Fur- 
nished or covered with an indusium. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1B8 Monopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, with, .an indusiate stigma. 2875 Bennett & Dver 
tr. Sachs’ Boi. 395 A resemblance ., between the sporocaip 
of Salvjnia and the indusiate sorus of this family of Ferns. 

Indu'siated, ///. a. rare. [f. asprec. +'E d'.] 

1 . ‘ Cloathed with a petticoat, waste-coat, or 

shirt’ (Bloutit 1655)- 

2. Boi. =IltDUSIATE. 

2864 in Webster. 

Xndusiform (indi??zifpjm}, a. Bet. Also 
-iiform. [f. iNDUsi-uar + -form.] Having the 
form or shape of an indusium. 

1857 Berkeley CryPlog. Bot. § 603 The son are produced 
on exserted concave indusiiform marginal lobes. 2B66J0HN 
Smith Ferns Brit. ^ For. (1879) 82 Son round .. furnished 
with indusiform lacinlatc scales. 

.Xndusioid (indi/r'ziioid), Bot, [i. as prec. 

+ -01D.] Resembling an indusium. _ . 

1866 T. Smith Ferns Brit. <4 For. (i879> ?7. bon oblong- 
linear, marginal, furnished wth mdusioid stipitate squama. 

fl Xndusium (indi/7'zi^m). PL -ia. indu- 
sium a tunic, app. f. induerc to put on : see Endue.] 

1 Anat. The amnion of the feetus. 

2706 in Phillips. 2855 Ramsiotha.m Obstetr. Med. 43 
Besides the peritoneal coat,— 'indusium — they possess 
beneath it another,— their proper tunic. 
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INDUSTBY. 


2 . Bot. a. The membranous shield or scale cover- 
ing the sorus or fruit-cluster of a fern. 

1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 248 My learned friends Willde- 
Tiovr and Swartz have judged otherwise, calling this mem- 
brane the truiusium, or covering; which seems to me 
altogether superfluous. 1851 T. Moore Brit. Ferris ^ 
Allies 12 The indtisiurn..\% mostly a thin transparent 

membranous scale of the same general form as the sorus 
itself. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 356 ITie 
whole sorus is very generally covered by an excrescence of 
the epidermis, the true Ituiusiuin l in other cases the false 
indusium consists of an outgrowth of the tissue of the leaf 
itsel£ 

b. A collection of hairs united into a sort of 
cup, and inclosing the stigma in the Goodemacex. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 186 Campanulas have not 
the fringed indusium which terminates the style of Goode- 
niacem, and surrounds their stigma. ^ 

3 . Enlom, The case or covering of a larva. 

1832 Lyell Princ. GeoU II. 246 The Indusia, or cases of 
the larvae of Phryganea. 1865 Pace H andbk. Geol. (cd. 2) 
256 The indusium or case of the caddis-worm. 

Zndustrial (indirstrial}, a. and sb. [Occurs 
in end of 16th c.; then app. not till late in iSth. 
The early instances, as well as 15th c. F. industrial^ 
appear to be independent formations from L. indus^ 
In the 19th c. the word appears as an 
adaptation of mod.F. industrieK^DicL Acad. 1835), 
f. indusirie + ~el *= -AL i.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, industry 
or prodnetive labour; resulting from industij*. Of 
persons : Engaged in or connected with an industry 
or industries. 

Industrial accession, additional value given to property 
by labour expended on it (see Accession 7). t Industrial 
fruits, fruits grown or cultivated by human industry (so 
obs. T./mtits industrdaux, -etix). 

1590 Swinburne Testaments vir. § 10 (1640) 135 Of fruits, 
some bee Industrial!, and some Natural!. By Industrial), 1 
meane suche as bee sowne in the ground by mans industr}*, 
in hope ..to be reaped with increase ere long. Ibid. 136. 
1774 S. Hallifax Anal, Rom. C/t'.Zam (1795) 24 Industrial 
Accessions are i. Specifleation, or producing a new form 
from another’s materials [etc.]. *830 \V. Thompson Pract. 
Direct. Estab. Commun. p. iii, The whole of the industrial 
operations of society \Note. From the French * of or belong- 
ing to industry’]. 1841 F. Vesey Decl, Eng. Lanfr. 82 
Industrial, a French word, said to mean mechanical : 
lately adopted by the English ne\i*spap€rs. 1848 Mill Pot. 
Eeon. I. ill. § 3 The industrial capacities of human beings. 
i860 Motley NetherL (i86S) I. wii. 489 Such of the industrial 
classes as could leave the place had >vandered aivay to Hol- 
land and England. 

b. Industrial School : A school for teaching one 
or more branches of industry (cf. school of industry, 
IimnSTBY 4 b) ; spec, a school established for the 
compnlsoryattendance of neglected children, where, 
besides being boarded (or lodged and boarded) 
and being taught the ordinary elementary subjects, 
they are instructed in some industry or trade; 
a school of this kind in which the children are 
boarded or partially boarded but not lodged is 
more distinctively called a day industrial school. 

1853 Industrial Schools the Means for Decreasing 

Juvenile Crime. 1857 Act 20 <5* 21 Viet, c. 48 | 3 Tlie Com- 
mittee of. . Council on Education may, upon the Application 
of the Managers of any School in which Industrial Training 
is provided, and in which Children are fed as well as taught- 
. -^Rnt a Certificate . . and thenceforth the School shall be 
a Certified Industrial School. 1876 Act 39 tf 40 Viet. c. 79 
§ 16 A school in which industrial training, elementary 
education, and one or more meals a day, but not lodging, 
are provided, .to be a certified day industrial school. 

B. sb. 1 . One engaged in industrial pursuits. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. lo/i Commercials . . Agricul- 
turists .. Industrials. ,1887 Ibid. 20 Jan. 12/x A place in 
which the home-keeping industrial could find out all he 
wants to know about colonial industry. 1894 Lancaster 
(Pa.)J/<7r«. Ne".os 16 May, A band of Western* Industrials* 
received an offer of $1. 40 per day and per man to work 
on a railroad contract. 1899 Q. Rev. Tan, 10 To him it 
appears a matter of course .. that nobles and industrials 
should be fighting. 

2 . fl. Shares in a joint-stock industrial enterprise. 

1894 Daily Nezvs^ 21 Sept. 3/6 There was no general tone 
to the market, which— excluding Industrials — impears for 
the present to have reached a state of equilibrium. 1898 
Westm. G^az. 2 Mar._8/3 There is alwaj’s plenty of money 
awaiting investment in sound industrials. 

Hence Indu’strlally adv., in respect of industry ; 
Indu-strialness, the quality of being industrial. 

a 1846 For. Q. Rev. cited in Worcester for Industrially. 
1858 SiMMONDS Dict.Tradezo^fi Those identified wdth the 
manufacturing pursuits, or producing arts, are said to ^ 
industrially employed, x8^ H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 
(1877) I. 756 Simple tribes which are exceptional in their 
industrialness. 1879 Ibid. ill. Lx. 711 Decrease ormililancj’ 
and increase of industrxalness. 1M3 American VI. 37 No 
countrj' which keeps a la^e fraction of its people under 
arms, can compete industrially with countries like England 
and America, 

Indu’strialism. [f. prec.-i--isir. Cf. F. iVz- 
dttslrialisme (Littre).] A system of things arising 
from or involving the existence of great industries ; 
the organization of industrial occupations. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. Ii. iv. Preparing us, by indirect 
but sure methods. Industrialism and the Government of the 
Wis«i. 1844 Mary Hensell See. Syst. 201 The anarchy 
of civilued industrialism. 1869 Seeley Led. ep Ess. L x8 
Poets »ng of a golden age returned, and they hjTnned 
industrialism in exquisite language. iBSo Academy 24 Jan. 


59/z Ceremony. -dies away among Industrial societies, and 
among those classes which industnalism has produced. 

Inan*strialist. [f« as prec. -1- -ist. Cf. F. 
indusirialiste (Littre).] 

1 . One engaged in, or connected ^vith, industrial 
occupations ; a worker or manufacturer. 

1864 Times 23 JIar., The well-to-do industrialists, and the 
landowners* 1869 M. Arnold Cult. Sp An. (1882) 235 
Industrialists in search of gentility. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
25 Aug. 4/r ^yhen once men have begain to be divided 
definitely into industrialists and fighters [etc.]. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Characterized by or engaged in 
industrialism. 

1886 Encycl. Btdl. XXI. 107/2 What Saint-Simon desired 
. .was an indush-ialist state directed by modem science. 

Zndu’strializey 2^. [f- as prec. + -ize.] trans. 
To affect wth ordevote to industrialism ; to occupy 
or organize industrially. Hence Indu'strialized 
ppl, a. 

1882 Cornk. Ma^. Dec. 736 Our modern desecrated and 
industrialised England. x&6 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 
Professor Foxwcll ..spoke ominously of* industrializing ’ the 
villages and making markets near the agriculturists. ^ xB88 
New Princeton Rev. May 328 Contempt of civilians, 
patronage of ‘trades-peoplc *, survive from the middle-age 
..with a persistence that strikes our industrialized sense as 
puerile. 

+ IndTl*striate,t'. Obs. rare~^. \i.Y.indus~ 

trier -i- -ate 3 6: cf. s'industrier * to labour, in- 
deanour, bestirre himselfe* (Cotgr.).] reji. To 
use one’s industiy, to make diligent endeavour. 

16x3 Sherley Trav. Persia 2 It was. .a weaknesse in roy 
judgement, which, notwithstanding, I ever industriated my 
selfe to make perfect. 

Industrious (indo'strias), a. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) industriosus (f. industria industry : see 
-ous), or its Fr. repr. iudustrieux {1503 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). Cf. also L. industrius diligent.] Char- 
acterized by industry. 

fl. Characterized by or showing intelligent or 
skilful work ; skilful, able, clever, ingenious. (Of 
agents, their actions, etc.). Obs. 

[Cf. 1538 Elyot Did., Industrius, He that is Avytty and 
actyue.] 

2^3 (implied in Industriously x]. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. 
xxiii, They that be called Industrious, do mosie craftily and 
depely understande in all afiatres what is expedient, and by 
what meanes and wayes theymayc sonest exploile them. 
And those thinges in whome other men trauayle, a person 
industrious lightly and with facilitie spedeth, and f>mdelh 
newe wayes and meanes to bring to effecte that he desireth, 
2549 Compi, Scot. £p. Queen 6 Be that industreus martial 
act, he renforsit the toune ritht victualis. 2555 Eden 
Decades 338 The industrious and subtyle art of partyng 
gold from new sylucr. 2594 T. B. La Prirttaud, Fr. Acad. 
II. 41X Are there many creatures although greater m sub- 
stance, that yet haue such industrious & ingenious natures, 
as these litle beasts [bees] haue? 2505 Shaks. yohn 11. i. 
376 They gape and point At your industrious Scenes and 
acts of death. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ij- Cornmw. (1603) 
178 Adversitie ripeneth the looser, and maketh him wane 
and industrious.^ 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi s Peirese II. 
76 That the Ancients were so industrious, that they made 
no Vessel, which did not contain aset measure, and a certain 
weight, *679 G, R. tr. Boaystuau's Theat, World il. 308 
Another composed a compleat Ship, .so industrious that a 
Bee might hide or cover it under his Wings. 1687 Dryden 
Hindfp P. n. 571 Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart. 

’ 2 . Characterized by or showing application, en- 
deavour, or effort; painstaking, zealous,, attentive, 
careful. Const, in after, of to) some matter, to do 
something. 

1552 Huloet, Industrious,/rrMr^V, 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen, IV, 
I. i. 62 Heere is a deerc and true industrious friend. Sir 
Walter Blunt, ncM' lighted from his Horse, 2596 Spenser 
State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Industrious to seeke out the 
tnieth of these^ thinges. 16^ Middleton Trick io^ catch 
old anew, i, His unde [is] very industrious to beguile the 
widow and make up the match. Pilgrimasc 

(1614) 51 More industrious in humane inventions, then re- 
ligious devotions, 2644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) §8/2 
Those people who have at any time been most industrious 
after wsdoim 2659 Hammond On Ps. cx. x Some others 
. , are most industnous to evade it. 26^ Milton P. L. 11. 
xi6 His thoughts were low; To vice industrious, but to 
Nobler deeds Timorous and slotbfuL 2693 G. Stepney in 
Dryden's Juvenal viiL (1607) 220 He w’as Industrious to 
be esteem’d the best Musitian of his Age. 1699 Bentley 
Considering ivith what industnous Malice 
the false Story had been spread over England. 1699 Dryden 
To JOMt Driden 53 Industriousof the common good. 27*5 
Pope Odyss. viii. 82 Before his eyes the purple vest he drew, 
^dustrious to conceal the falling dew, 1742 Middleton 
Cicero 11 , viii. 176 Very industnous in recommending it. 
2761 HuME/fwA En^, III. Ji. 116 Hollis was so industnous 
to continue his nientorious distress, that when one ofiered 
to bail him he would not j-teld. 

+ 3 . Characterized by or showing design or pur- 
pose : intentional, designed, purposed, voluntary. 
2629 N. Carpenter Achit. 8 It \^'as the p.irt of a shame- 
Cham to bee an industrious spectator of his fathers 
165* J. Wright tr.Camus* Nature's Paradox 
2M By ^industrious excuses (purposely invented) hee had 
parpen d the desire of bis Auditours. 2654 H.^ L’Estrance 
Chas.I 283 Some there arc suspect this mistake to 
Mve been not involuntary but industrious in him. x668 
J 'P^’' (].}, 'the indasttioas perforation of the 

tendons of the second joints of fingers and toes, draw the 
*^iird joints through. X69X T. H[ale 3 Ace. 
Lejo Invent, go An industrious Omission, .of the Principal 
i^iru of wre. ^ *?*7 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) I. 
269 His [Elijah’s] industrious affectation of the wilderness. 


4 . Characterized by or showing assiduous and 
steady work; full of work; diligent, laborious, 
hard-working. (The prevailing sense.) 

2S9X Muiopoimos 12* Who beeing..more indus- 

trious, gathered more store Of the fields honour than the 
others best. x6xx Bible 1 Kings y\. 28 Solomon seeing the 
young man that he was industrious \marg., Heb. did workej. 
2683 Robinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 132 We have been 
very industrious since our coming to Paris. 27*5 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 263 Soil well cultiimted by the 
poor industrious Chilians. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 299 Indus- 
trious habits in each bosom reign. 278* Cowper Heroism 
69 Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees , . Plies all the 
sinews of industrious toil. KLyc2.'».Faithf.Minisiry 

207 The most pious man ought to be the most industrious. 
2892 Jas. Brown Serin. 207 Industrious poverty becomes a 
nobler thing than idle w*ealth. 

6. = Industrial rare. 

2823 McCulloch Pol. Econ. Introd. 45 Those who are 
engaged in industrious undertakings. x^S — Taxation n. 
V. (1852) 207 Such improvements.. in the arts as will enable 
industrious undertakings to be carried on with a much less 
expenditure of fuel. 

Industriously (indD-strissli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT 2 .] In an industrious manner, 
fl. With intelligent or skilful work; skilfully, 
cleverly, ingeniously. Obs. 

2523 Skelton Gart. Laurel 851 The noble Pamphila .. 
Habillimentis royall founde out industriously. 1647 W. 
Browne tr. Polexander 1. 26 The first part was full of little 
Chambers, so industriously built that they seemed to be cut 
out of the Rocke it selfe. Ibid. 28 The seeling was of a 
hollow mirror, made of many Venice glasses, so industriously 
jojmed together, that [etc.]. 

2 . With painstaking work ; carefully, studiously, 
zealously, persistently ; often in bad sense : with 
evil pertinacity. 

2573-85 Abp. Sandys Serin. (Parker Soc.) 212 Let us cast off 
all hinderances, and strive industriously unto that salvation 
which is set before us. 2670 Clarendon Contempl. Ps. 
Tracts {1727) 608 The rankest pleasures which are industri- 
ously applied to the corruption of human nature. 2709 
Addison Taller No. 96 f ^ It has been industriously given 
out. .that John Partridge is dead. Ibid, fj Several have in- 
dustriously spread abroad, That I am in Partnership with 
Charles Lilly. 2716 S. Sewall Diary s Oct. (1882) III. 105 
Govr.j Lt. Govr. laid their hands on the Bible, and kiss’d it 
very industriously. 2796 Morse Atner. Geog. II. 437 A 
notion industriouslypropagated by the Romish clergy. 2871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 8 Industriously shouting the cry of 
a church. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 212 In the act of 
disrobing, prayers are said most industriously, 
f 3 . Of set purpose; with design; Intentionally, 
designedly, de indttsiria.) Obs. 

26x1 Shaks. Wint. T, i. il. 256 If industriously I play’d 
the Foole, il was my negligence. Not weighing well the end. 
1642 Howell For. 7 ><zr.(Arb.) 30 But here, sbee seemes to 
have industriously, and of set purpose studied it. 2674 T. 
Turnor Case Bankers <J- Creditors Concl. 33 There be many 
things which possibly I have forgot, and some things which 
I have perhaps industriously omitted. 2774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. IL 431 His boms are industriously so placed as to 
form two lunettes. 18x6 G. S. Faber Orig.Pa^n Idolatry 
III. 244 The three pyTamids of Egypt have been industri- 
ously built upon the first hill between Cairo and the western 
.bank of the Nile. 

4 . With steady application to work ; diligently, 
assiduously, laboriously. 

i6xx Cotgr. Industrieusement, industriously; diligently 
..laboriously. 1663 Cowley Verses ^ Ess., Ode Orindaj 
Poems, But thou industriously hast sow’d and till’d The fair, 
and fruitful field. X78X W. Blane Ess. Hunt. Pref. (1788) 10 
If he..chuses to be idly busy rather than industriously so. 
1859 Smiles Self-Help Ii. 41 He worked away industriously 
employing a few hands. 

Indu'strionsxLess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being industrious : =Industry 3. 

1591 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 11. xc. 106 Extolling his own in- 
dusiriousness and temperancy. X619 Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1630) 393 The Pismire can leach the Sluggard prouidence, 
and industriousnesse. 28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 
269 The characteristic independence and industriousness 
of our nation. i88x H. Spencer in Pop. Set. Monthly 
Nov. I Industrialism is not to be confounded with industri- 
ousness. 

+ Indu'strous, a. Obs. Rare. Variant of 
Industrious. So +Indu*strously adv. 

1606 G. WfooDCOCKE] tr. Hist. Ivstine 84 b, Palnefull and 
industrous souldiors. 26« Heyivood Hierarch, iv. 214 The 
Second to the Third is like industrous. And as degreed, 'tis 
more and more illustrous. X72X Lend. Gaz. No. 5932/2 All 
which . . were industrously set on Fire. 

Industry (i’ndi»stri). [a. F. industrie (14th c.}, 
or ad. L. industria diligence, * a vertue compre- 
hendynge bothe study and diligence ’ (Elyot Diet, 

^558)-] . . . 

fl. Intelligent or clever working; skill, inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or cleverness in doing anything. 

2494 Fabyan Ckron. 1, xiiL (1533) 7 b, Saynge that the fore- 
sayd hole bathes were made by the industrj'c, or made of the 
industry of luliuscesar. 153X Elyot Goz'. i. xxiii, Industrie 
hath nat ben so longe tyme used in the cnglisshe ton^c as 
Prouidence ; wherfore it is the more straunge, and requireth 
the more plaine exposition. It is a qualiiie procedyng m 
witte and experience, by the whiche a man perceyueth 
quickly, inuenteth fresshly,andcoun<ayIeths(>edily, c 2566 
J. Alday X.X. Boaystuau’s Theat, World C\\\s,y*iix\ what 
inefascr/e cfo fhc5' (antsj make thejT }Ut)e holes, ofxbe which 
the camming in is not straight, for feare that other beasts 
come not in. Ibid. Dijb, The Cuckowe.'.fhas] the Industrie 
to espie where other Birdes make their nestes, and there 
lajTh hir egges. 1397 A. ^I. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 

12 b/i There is a certajme industrj’e in the deprcssione of 
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the trepane. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 [They] 
have no . . weapons, but certains swords : and are without 
all industry for fishing and navigation, 
i* 2 . An application of skill, cleverness, or craft ; 
a device, contrivance ; a crafty expedient. Obs, 
c 1477 Caxton yasong^h, I shal deUuere to him the in* 
dustrie and teche him how he shal Wynne the flees of golde. 
*5S5 Eden Decades 84 Nature was not soHicitate to brynge 
furthe suche greate fluds by this so smaule industry. 1560 
Whitehorne Arie JParre (1588) 04 Tlie first Industrie is, to 
make the walles crooked, and mil of tourninges, and of 
receiptes. 1596 Dalrymple tn Leslie's Hist. Scot. vir. 33 
^che, as was reported, suddenlie thairefter dies, be Industrie 
of the gouemour. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 885 To 
make the Computation of their yeere certaine, they used 
this Industrie. x6at Burton Anai, Riel. n. L 11. (1651) 222 
All the physick we can use, art, excellent industry, Is to no 
purpose without calling upon God. 

3 . Diligence or assiduity in the performance of 
any task, or in any effort ; close and steady appli- 
cation to the business in hand ; exertion, effort. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiii. That slouthe and dulnesse 
beynge plucked from them by Industrie, they be induced 
unto the continuall acte. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Ded. 
(Arb.) 44 These examples are sufficient to proue that by 
industne and diligence* any perfection may be attained, 
x68x Luttrell (1857) I. 62 It consumed but one 

house, being quenched by the great industry of the people. 
1741 Middleton Cicero IE x. 416 A story, kept up for some 
days with great industry. 1792 Anted. IV. Pitt I, i. 3 The 
present publication is the effect of industry, not of ability. 
1863 Froude Hist. Eng. Vlll. 91 In a few well chosen 
sentences she complimented the students on their industrj». 

4. Systematic work or labour ; habitual employ- 
ment in some useful work, now esp. in the produc- 
tive arts or manufactures. (This, with 5, is the 
prevalent sense.) 

16x1 Shaks. Cymb. iir. vi. 31 The sweat of industry would 
dry, and dye But for the end it workes too. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. 11. 1. 14X Those who can turn their hands to any thing 
besides drudgery, live well enough by their industry. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 151 A man that has been bred up in the 
trade of begging, will never, unless compelled, fall to in* 
dustr>% 1776 Adam Smith W. N, ii. iii. (1869) II, 338 
The funds destined for the maintenance of industry are 
much greater in proportion .. than they were two or three 
centuries ago. 1843 Carlyle Pa^t ^ Pr. iv. iv. The Leaders 
of Industry . .are virtually the Captains of the World. X863 
Fawcett Pol. Eco/t. 11, v. 198 When industry is conducted by 
other combinations than those of employers and employed. 

b. House of industry^ a workhouse. School 
(t College) of industry^ a school in which various 
industrial occupations are taught \ an industrial 
school. 

1696 J. Bellers iditle) Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry for all useful Trades and Husbandry. *773 R. 
Potter {title') Observations on the Poor Laws, on the Pre* 
sent State of the Poor, and on Houses of Industry, X78a 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 366 In the month of June, 1777, 
several years after the House of Industry had been built. 
1789 {title) Plan of the Sunday Schools and School of In* 
dustry established in the City of Bath. i8S* Mrs. Pitman 
Mission L. Greece <5- Pal. 68 She said that she was most of 
all pleased with the school of industry, because it was con* 
fined to the poor. 

5 . A particular form or branch of productive 
labour ; a trade or manufacture. 

CX566 J. Aldav tr. BoaystnaxH s Theat. IVorld Qhfh^ 
Spinners or Spiders . . have a much better grace . . in their 
industries, for there is no knots in their workings, nor wast. 
1621 G. Sandys tr. Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 32 The Thunderer 
then, .finding nothing there by fire decay'd ; He Earth, and 
humane industries suruay’d. 1741 Johnson Debates Pari. 
(1787) I. 278 To maintain themselves by a more honest and 
useful industry. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. i, The rights 
and properties of our national industries. iBS^At/ienxum 
8 Sept. 309/2 An industry that has lately^sprung up in the 
United States concerned In the production of galvanised 
iron cornices for architectural purposes. 1883 C, J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 360 They knit socks ^ long sss, daylight lasts ; 
some widows even maintain a family by this industry. 

1 6 . Q/* industry^ on purpose, intentionally (after 
L. de or ex inditstrid). Obs. rare. 

1613 Chayman Revenge Bnssy D'A mbois ii. D ij a, Romes 
Brutus is reuiu’d in him, Whom hee of industry doth imitate. 
Jbid. nr. F ij b, When Homer made Achilles passionate, 

. . He did compose it all of Industrie, To let men see, that 
[etc.]. x^8 Milton Tenure Kings 4 A dissembl’d piety 
iain’d of industry to begett new discord. 

Hence I'ndustrying* [-inqI], practice of an in- 
dustry. nonce-vod. 

x86s Fredk. Gl. xvm. v. (1872) VII. 182 An eye- 

sorrow, they, with their commerce, their weavings and in* 
dustryings, to Austrian Papists, who cannot weave or trade. 

t Illdll*te, ppl> a- Obs. rare - L fad, L, 
dut'us, pa. pple. of indiiere : see Endue.] Clothed, 
endued. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. xxi. (Shaks. Soc.) 204 Clothe the in 
clennes, with vertu be indute. 

t Indu’tibn. ? Endowment (f. Indue = Endow). 

1580 Lyly Extphues F iv, They [bees] vse as great wit by 
mdution,and Arte by workmanship, as euer man hath or can, 

Xudutive (indir/’liv), a. Hot. ff. L. ifidi/l-, 
ppl. stem of indith-e (see next) + -rvE.] Of seeds : 
Having the usual integument or covering {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

II XllduvisB (indiw-vi|f), sb.pL Bot. [L. indiivis. 
clothes, clothing, f. induere to put on.] (See quot.) 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 242 The withered re- 
mains ofleaves which not being articulated with the stem 
cannot fall off but decay upon it have been called . . tnduvix, 
the part so covered is said to be induviaic. 


Hence Zndu'Tial, c. Bot, 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.t /nduztialist . . applied by Mir* 
bel, to a calyx when it persists and covers the fruit . . in- 
duvial. 

Indn'viate, a. Bot. [f. prec. + -ate 2.] 
Clothed with indnviK (q.v.). 

1835 [see iNDUviyC], 185s in Mayne Expos. Lex, xSjo 
Bentley Bot. 127 The stem is said to be induviate. 

Induyr(e, obs. form of Endube v . 

Indw, obs. form of Endue, Endow, 
ex44o Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indwyn, and yeve warysone, 
doto. Ibid.^ Indwynge, dotacio. 

Indwell (i=n|dwe-l), V. Pa. t. and pple. in- 
dwelt. [f. In- ^ + Dwell; in Wyclif rendering 
L. inhabitare,"] 

1 . tram. To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwell- 
ing ; also fig. To live in, occupy, or possess, as 
a spirit or principle may inhabit a body. 

1382 Wycuf Ps. xxxvifi]. 3 Hope in the Lord, and do 
goodnesse ; and indwelle thou [Vulg. ift/tabitd] the erlhe, 
17. . Fumhler's Rant xnHetACoIlect.Sc. Songs (1776) II. 46 
We awhimnought but a grey groat, The offring for the house 
we in*dwell. 1839 Bailey Festus xui. (1848) 120 Living 
clouds Indwelt by warrior souls. xStx Blackie Four Phases 

I. 94 The Intelligence which indwelieth the whole of things. 
x882 H. Scott Holland Logic tf Life (1885) 124 The body 
..which man's spirit takes and inhabits. .and indwells. 

2 . intr. To dwell, abide, have one’s abode (f«). 
Also Jig, 

1382 Wyclif Job x. 22 Wher shadewe of deth, and noon 
order, but fulU indwellUh euere durende orrour. 1649 
Roberts Clovis Bibl. Introd. it. 31 Let the word of Christ 
indwell in you richly in all wisdome. Not be^ but dwell 
with you : not dwell with you, but dwell in you, yea in- 
dwell in you. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 37 He is 
not asking for a power not indwelling in Him. x86i 1. G. 
Sheppard Fall Rome xliu 6g2 The secret principle of life 
indwelling in its formal type. 

Hence I'ndwe^lt ppl. a. (the pa. pple. is indive'lt). 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864) IX. 56 The Holy 
Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, but as a constantly 
indwelt form. 

Indweller, in-dweller (rnidwedaj). [f. In 
adv. II e + Dweller: cf. prec. In Wyclif ren- 
dering L. iftkabtlduSy inhabitator^ 

One who dwells or lives in a place ; an inhabi- 
tant. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxn(ij. 8 Of hym forsothe first ben to* 
gidere moued alle the indwelleris the world [Vulg. omnes 
inhabilantes orbem}. — Zeph. ti. $ Y shal distruye thee, 
.so that an yndweller be not [Vulg. ut non sit inhabitaior\. 
*535 C^VERDALE 2 Ckron. xx. 20 Hetken vnto me O luda, 
& ye inciwellers of lerusalera. 1593 Interl. Droichis Pt, 
Play 22 in DunhaVs Poems (1893)3x5 Prowesl, bailUes, offi* 
certs, And honerable induellaris, Marchandis and familiaris 
Of all this fair lowne. 1608-33 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, 

§ no A house ready to fall on the head of the indweller. 
x6x8 E. Elton Rom. vii.(x622) 351 Thecorruption of nature 
..is still an in-dweller in them. Doetr. Real 

Presence Note S. 84 We may receive the good Lord as our 
indweller. x86o Gen. P, Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxvii. 
54 If France could .. with the assent of the in-dwellers, 
rejoin the Rhenish provinces. 

b. A mere resident; a sojourner. 

153s Coverdale Gen. xxiii. 4, I am a straunger and an 
indweller amonge you. 1826 Scott yw/. 29 June, I have 
been so long a citi/cn of Edinburgh, now an indweller only. 
X83S J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xui, (x86o) 150 He was 
an in-dweller at the homestead. 

Zudwelliug' (i*ndwedig), vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 

1 1 c -h Dwelling vbl. sb. ; cf. Indwell v. In Wy- 
clif rendering L. inhabiidtio^ The action of 
dwelling in a place; residence. Usually : csp. 
The abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the 
heart or soul, 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. ix. 15 Ertheli indwelling H-'^uIg. in- 
habitatioX presseth douo the wit, c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. 
ii. 282 Indwelling is no more than an vsmg. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 133 By the indwelling of God all objects are in- 
fused, and contained u-ithin. 1680 T. Lawson Mite into 
Treas. 18 Her Voice,hcr Prayers, her Praises, arising from 
Divine indwellings. 1848 R. I.\ViLBERFoncE/wrtY7/<*//<?«xi. 
{1852) 275 This passage .. they interpreted of an immediate 
in-dwelling of Godhead in the whole body of mankind. X887 

J. S. Banks Chr. Doctr. 11. iv. 2x0 Sin m its guilt and in- 
dwelling is defilement. 

I*ndwe:Uing, in-dwelling, ppl. a. [f. In 
adv. 1 1 a + Dwelling ppl. a.] That dwells within, 
inhabits, occupies, or possesses. Usually 
14. . Chalmerlain Ayr 1. in 6V. Stat. I, Alswele induel- 
lande as furth duelland. 1^6 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covi. iv. 
319 It was not any indwelling power within themselves, by 
which they did them [those great works). 1799 Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 264 So religion is not an occasional act, 
but an indwelling principle.. from which indeed every act 
derives all its life. x8So E. White Cert.Relig. 87 An assur- 
ance.. of the indwelling presence of God. _ 2885 Clodd 
Myths <$• Dr. n. vi, 180 The patient is kept without food so 
as to starve out the indwelling enemy. 
HenceIadwe*llinffaess,thequaUtyofiadvrelUng, 

-f Indwir, obs. Sc. form of Endure v . 

2571 Satir. Poems Re/orm. xxvii. 50 Thalt freindschip.', 
langest will indwir. 

f Indy, Indie* Obs. [zA, 'Ll. India x zi. Italy y 
Sicily, (Jermany, Tnscanyy etc. The pi. Indies, 
q.v., is still in use.] India. Also attrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixix. 634 Large Pepper of Indie. 
*599 Hakluyt Vey. IX. n. 8x The Indie-writers make men- 
tion of sundry great rities in this Hand. 2647 Moke 
Philos. Poems x8i Indie, Egypt, Arable. 


b. Indy blue, the dye Indigo, or its colour. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvm. (Percy Soc.) 80 A fayre 
and goodly garment. Of most fyne velvet, al of Indyblewe. 
<xxsa9 Skelton * Knoledge, aguaynianee* 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayned with indy blew. 

Indyoyble, Indyfferenoy, Indygenoe, In- 
dygn, etc. : see Indiciele, etc. 
tl'ne, prep. Obs. [An early ME. formation 
found in southern dialects from 1175 to 134°. when 
still in regular use in Kentish. Of uncertain forma- 
tion ; see below.] = In prep.y in its various uses. 

^ **75 Lamb.^Hom. 49 Alse )>eos men do5 he HggeS inne 
eubruche and ine glutenerie and ine manaoas. Ibid. 73 
Of jleue spek ure drihten ine he hall godspel. Ibid. 75 His 
halie fif wunden ha he holede for us ine Jje halie rode, c 2200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Ine he lond of ierusalem. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 20 Hwen je vesteS ine winter. .& ine sumer. Ibid. 
54 per heo lei ine prisune. Ibid. (14 Spellunge and smec- 
chunge beo5 ine mu5e bo5e, ase sih3e is iSen eien. a 1225 
Juliana S2 As heo het ine godd hire hope hefde. a 1250 
Owl 4- Night. ^62 Thej hit bo ful ine nest hme. c 2250 Meid. 
Maregrete xlix, Hef up hi fot a littel, hat ine myn nccke 
stond. exaxs Shoreham 7 Codes body ine forme of bred. 
Ibid. 246 Fo3eles, fisches ine the depe. 2^40 Ayenb. 7 pe 
like het dispendeh pane xonday. .ine zenne and ine hordom 
and in opre zennes aye God. Ibid. 167 pe salamandre pet 
leuep ine pe uece. Ibid. 220 pet child lyemcp inc his yejebe, 
he hit wyle healde ine his elde. Ibid. 262 Yblissed pou me 
wymen. 

b. In sense * Into 

^ 2275 Lamb. Horn. 243 pe heSene, pe erites. .sculen beon 
iwarpen ine eche pine, c 2315 Shoreham 6 That roan ne 
falle ine wanhope. c 1340 A^yenb. 25 pis hire todelp ine pry. 
Ibid. 185 pe angel, .pet com ine erpe, pe uor to rede. 

^In northern dialects, and in later use, incy yne 
appear to be only scribal variants of In, yn, prep. 
or adv, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 941 (Gott.) Yon tre pat lijf was ine 
[Cott. pat Hjf es in). Ibid. 9674 (Gott.) Noe. .in pat schipp 
allone was ine. c 2400 Vwaine ^ Gaw. 760 A pot with riche 
wine, And a pece to fil it yne. 

{Note. In the dialects in which it occurs, ine is the regular 
word for in preposition. The 12-i^th c. documents in which 
it is used have also i in the connexions ipe, ipen, iPis, ipet, 
i pine, eta ; but these do not appear in the Ayenbite 14th c. 
Ine has been viewed as an extension of the prep. In with an 
inorganic e, and as a weakened or simplified form of Inne ; 
there are difficulties, historical or phonetic, in either view, 
though the latter is perhaps the less objectionable. Inne 
and ine are found side by side in the Lambeth Homilies.) 

•ine, sufiix'^y forming adjs., repr. L, -tnuSy -tna, 
•inum, added to names of persons, animals, or mate- 
rial things, and to some other words, with the sense 
‘of’ or ‘pertaining to’, ‘of the nature of’, repre- 
sented in Fr. by 'in mnsc., 'ine fem., in Eng. now 
usually by ~iney formerly and still exceptionally by 
•in. Examples are L. adulterinus adulterine, ««- 
serlnus anserine, asininns asinine, cantnus canine, 
divtmts dsYotyfemininus feminine, genutnus gen- 
uine, liberthtus libertine, marinus marine, mascu- 
Itnus masculine, suptntts supine ; in some cases 
with blending of a previous suffix, as clandesiinus 
clandestine, intesimtis intestine, rnatutinus matu- 
tine, vesperimns vespertine. Also from proper 
names, as Alpimts Alpine, Capitoline, 

Latinus Latin {formerly Latine), SdUirntmts 
I Saturnine, I'arentinus Tarentine. (Jn the pattern 
of these, adjs. have continued to be freely formed 
in the Romanic langs.and in English, asin/^/J^enne, 
Caroliney Florenliney Socotrine\ and the termina- 
tion is now greatly used in Natural History, in 
forming adjs., with or without L. type, on the names 
of genera, as acanncy accipitriue, bovine, caprine, 
equinCy feliney hystricine, murine, passenne. In 
these Natural History adjs. the pronunciation is 
(“Oin), usually unstressed ; but in other w’ords it is 
very various, depending upon the length of time 
the word has been in English, the channel through 
which it came, the place of the stress, and other 
circumstances: cf. divine, supine (-oi'n), marine 
(-rn), feminine, genuine (-in), aquiline, bovine, 
leonine, alkaline (-oin), and see the histor)' of the 
individual words. 

-ine, sufilx 2 , forming adjs., repr. L. -tnus, a, Gr. 
•ivoSy from names of minerals, plants, etc., or (in a 
few words) of L. origin, having, in Romanic and 
Eng., the same sense and the same forms, as -ine l ; 
as adamatiiin-us adamantine, amethysiinus ame- 
thystine, cprallinus coralline, crystallinus ciy’stal- 
line, kyacinthinus hyacintbine, pristinus pristine. 
The etymological and historical pronunciation is 
(-in), e.g. (pri'stin), (^edamtemtin) ; but, from the 
spelling -ine, and the attraction of w’ords in -ine I, 
there is now a strong tendency to lengthen the / in 
crystalline (-oin), etc, 

-ine, sxtfiix^y forming sbs,, repr. F -///if, L. -Ttia, 

Gr. -ivTi, forming feminine titles, as in Gr. 

L. herotna, F. hiroine heroine. With this the Ger. 
landgrdfin, viarkgraftn, Du. landgravin, mark- 
gravin (the suffix of which is on'g. tlie same as 
-En 2 i), have fallen together in French and in 
Eng,, as landgravine, margravine. 
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-ine, suffix^, forming sbs., repr. F. -ine 
L. -ina in origin identical with -ineI. In 

L., -ina formed feminine abstracts from verbs, as 
rapina rapine, mina min, and from agent-nouns, 
as discipiTna discipline, dociritia doctrine, medicina 
medicine ; also sbs. from other sources, as fascTna 
fascine, resTna resin, drlna urine. The adjs. in 
-inns, -ina were also used subst., as in concubinus, 
-ina concubine, Inpiniis lupine, and esp. in proper 
names, as Antoninus Antonine, Angustinns Augus- 
tine, Constantinus Constantine, Crispinus Crispin, 
Jnstinns ]\\s\.va, Agrippina, Constdntina, etc. The 
English form of those in -ina (through Fr., or on 
the Fr. type) is -ine, occasionally in early words 
reduced to -in ; those in -inns give F. and Eng. -in, 
but in Eng. often -ine. 

Formations of this type were multiplied in late L. 
and Romanic, e.g. famina famine, F. routine ; in 
Romanic this suffix (It., Sp. -ino, -ina, F. -in, -ine) 
is greatly used in forming names of derived sub- 
stances, similative appellations, diminutives, etc. 
Many of these have come into English, in the F. 
form -itie (-rn), which has consequently become 
a formative element, freely used in forming the 
names of derivative products, and of things sup- 
posed to be derived from, resemble, imitate, or 
commemor.ate those from which they are named, 
and thus in the trade-names of new varieties of 
fabrics, cosmetics, patent medicines, and proprie- 
tary articles generally, e.g. dentine, osseine, nec- 
tarine, brilliantine, grenadine, albertine, victorine, 
etc. Feminine personal names of Romanic origin 
in -ina sometimes retain that form, but often take 
-ine (-in or -rn) after Fr., as Caroline, Catherine, 
Ernestine, Josephine. 

-ine, suffix i‘, Chem., in origin an offshoot of 
-INE as occurring in the names of some derived 
substances ; see Gei,.vtin, -ine. At first used un- 
systematically in forming names of extractive 
principles and chemical derivatives of various kinds; 
also, in the English names given early in the 19th 
century to the four elements chlorine, fluorine, 
iodine, bromine (in F. chlore, fluor, iode, brome). 
In all these, but especially in the names of ex- 
tractive principles, the ending -ine w.is by some 
reduced to -in, thus gelatine or gelatin, aconitine 
or aconitin, chlorine or chlorin. In recent system- 
atic nomenclature the two forms have been 
differentiated, -ine being now used (i) in forming 
names ofalkaloids and basic substances, as aconitine, 
cocaine, nicotine, strychnine, etc., which are thus 
distinguished from names of neutral substances, 
proteids, etc., in -in (see -IN t) ; and (2) in 
Hofmann's systematic names of hydrocarbons of 
the form as ethine or acetylene, CjHj, 

propine or allylene, C5H4, etc. These latter are 
not much used. In the names of the elements, 
and some other substances, not belonging to any 
of the classes named, -itie is retained (though 
chlorin, fluorin, etc., appear in some American 
books). In popular and commercial use, the 
ending -ine is still current in the names of some 
substances for which systematic nomenclature 
requires -in : see -IN 1. 

-ine has been used by some authors to form the 
names of minerals ; but in later systematic use, esp. 
by Dana, this is changed, in names of species, into 
-ite ; thus chalcosme, erythrine, in Dana chalcocile, 
erythrite. 

Ineartli (inS-j))), v. [f. In-I + Earth sb. 
Cf. med.L. interrdre, F. enterrer.'] 

1 . trans. To bury in the earth, to inter. Chiefly 
poetical. 

x8ox Southey ThaJaia i, xxii. 20 The Ethiop.. Detects the 
ebony .. deep-inearih’d. 1805 — iii. Poet. Wks. 

(1853) 320/2 Refusing rest, Till I had seen in holy ground 
inearth'd My poor lost brother, 2849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. 
(1851) 54 The body. .that had been rudely ine.arthed after 
violent death. x88o Coutemp. Rev. Mar. 431 The Founder 
and his mate Were here inearthed. 

2 . To render * earthy^ or earthly, rare. 

1863 PusEY Oxford Lenten Semt. i.x. 12 What in us was 
lofty, lowered : what was in the image of the heavenly, in- 
earthed. 

Ineaw, var. form of Enew v., Ohs. 

Inebriacy (inrbriasi). rar-e. [f. Inebriate a. \ 
see -ACT.] The condition of an inebriate ; the 
habit of drunkenness. 

1876 Christian Union 27 Dec. (Cent.), No faith in any 
remedy for inebriac>’, except as an aid to . . strong purpose. 
ZHebriant (inPhriant), a. and sh. [ad. L. in- 
ehridnl-cfn^ pres. pple. of inebriare to Inebriate. 
Cf. OF. inibriant (15th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
That inebriates; intoxicating, b. sb. An inebriat- 
ing substance or agent ; an intoxicant. 

X819 Paniolosia s.v., Inebriants.. are properly divided 
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into nati%’e and artificial. 1828 Webster, Inebriani, 
intoxicating. X8S9 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnl. 
Geo£j. See. XXIX. 224 The favotirite inebriant is tembo or 
paIm*toddy. xBoy AllbiitCs Syst. Med. III. 435 Among 
the inebriants alcohol may cause. .an intensely red colour 
[of the interior of the stomach). ' ' • • 

inebriate (inrbri/t), ppl. a. and sh. [ad. L'. 
inBriat-uSy pa. pple. of iiiebridre : see next.] 

A. pp/. a. Inebriated, drunken; intoxicated (///. 

and Often const, as pa. pple. 

X497 Bp. Alcock Mens Perfect. Biij, Peter as a man In- 
ebryat in the loue of god. 15^8 UdAll Erasvt. Par. Pref. 
5a, We myghte haue ben'so inebriate w* our uneslimable 
felicitie. Ibid.^ Luke ix. 98 T*hus spake Peter as a man 
inebriate and made drounken with the swetenesse of this 
vision. X742 Young Nt. Th. 111. «o Inebriate at fair For- 
tune’s fountain-head. And reeling through the wilderness 
of joy. 1805 Southey Bali. <5* Mctr. T. Poet. Wks. VI. 48 
Inebriate with the deep delight, Dim grew the Pilgrim's 
swimming sight. X844 Sir W. Napier Conq. Scinde 11. i. 
(1845) 227 Inebriate, luxurious Princes. 

B. sh. An intoxicated person ; esp. a person 
addicted to drunkenness, a habitual drunkard. 

X794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8ot) I. 365 This vertigo also 
continues, when the inebriate lies in his bed, in the dark. 
1864 Soc. Se. Rezu I. 419 We learn that an Asylum for In- 
ebriates has been opened at Binghampton. 1898 Wesim. 
Gas. 26 Apr. 2/1 When questions were over, the Home 
Secretaty introduced his Habitual Inebriates Bill, 

■ Inebriate (inf-bri^it), v. [f. prec., or ppl. stem 
of L. inebridre to inebriate, intoxicate, f. in- (In- 2) 
+ chriare to intoxicate, f. ebrius drnnk.] 

1 . trans. To make drunk; to intoxicate. Also 
absol. 

XSSS Eden^ Decades 250 Such stronge drinkes as are of 
force to inebriate, x6oi Holland Pliny 1 1. 152 Sweet wines 
do not so much inebriate and ouerturne the brain, as others. 
X744 Berkeley Siris § 2x7 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines. .is of a nature so mild. .as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
CowpER Task IV. 40 While. .the cups That cheer but not 
inebriate, wait on each. 1894 Cortth. Mag. Mar. 300 Mr. 
Tasker’s tendency to inebriate himself. 

2 . trausf. and Jig. a. To intoxicate in mind or 
feeling ; to excite or stupefy, as with liquor. 

X497 Bp. Alcock Mons^ Perfect. Biij, It inebriate them so 
yt they were made by it obB’vyous of all worldly things. 
XS77 Northdrooke Dicing (Shaks. Soc.) X3 Securitie in 
wealth and prosperity, which doth inebriate the mindes of 
men. X640 Habincton Cntx/nm iii. (Arb.) 128 O you 1 whom 
your Creators sight Inebriates with delight ! 16^0-x Ld. J. 
Digoy Sp. in Ho. Comm. 9 Feb. 10 Christs discipline hath 
beene adulterated, . . the whole Church inebriated by the 
Prelates. 1728-9 Berkeley /vVw. vili. 13 Wks. 1871 

IV. 632 Curb. .every passion, each whereof inebriates and 
obfuscates no less than drink and meat. x86o Pusey Min. 
Proph. 10^ A spiritual drunkenness, inebriating the soul, as 
strong drink doth the body. 1878 Disraeli Sp. 28 July, 
A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity. 

t b. To refresh as with drink ; to water, drench, 
moisten. Ohs. 

X609 Bible {Douay) Ps. Ixiv. jo [Ixv. 9] Thou hast visited 
the earth, and hast inebriated fVulg. snebriasti] it. 2624 
G ATAKER Transubst. 72 The Chalice is our Saviours blood to 
cleanse and inebriate devout Soules. 2649 Roberts Clavis 
Bibl. 83 With bloud I will inebriate Mine arrows. 
f 3 , iiilr. To become intoxicated. Obs. rare. 

2626 Bacon Syhm § 703 Great Quantities of Fish.. when 
they come into the Fresh Water, do inebriate and turn vp 
their Bellies, So as you may take them with your Hand 
[cf. quot, 1615 in Inebriated i], . . - 

“ Jne’briated, ///. a. [f. prec.-i--EDi.] ^ 

1 . Intoxicated, drunken. 

. 26x5 G. Sandys 29 Fish of .sundry kinds . . meeting 

with the fresh, as if inebriated, turne vp their bellies, and are 
taken. j 6^6 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vH. 296 As may be 
observed in the lifting or supporting of persons inebriated, 
2839 H, Rogers Ess, (2874) II. iii. 248 To be 'drunk’ is 
vulgar ; but if a man be simply ‘ intoxicated ’ or * inebriated 
it is comparatively venial. 

2 , transf. and Jg. ; see prec. 2. 

26^ Bible (Douay) x Macc. xvi. comm,^ To be inebriated 
slgnifieth no more but to be replenished with drinke com- 
petently, or abundantly, without excesse. a 1647 Crashaw 
/Kt2.(Gro5art)3i9 A sweet inebriated cxlasy. 1B30 D'Israeli 
Chas. 7, III, vii. 154 When that genius becomes inebriated 
by the flatter)' it receives. 

Ine;briating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That inebriates ; intoxicating. Hi. and Jg, 

2609 Bible (Douay) /^j.xxii[i), 5 Thou hast fatted my head 
with oyle ; and my chalice inebriating hoiv goodlie is it ! 
*6*3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. ix. § 3 (1614) 698 Strong and 
inebriatjng wine. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man it. ii. 206 The 
fermenting and inebriating Quality of vegetable Juices. 2806 
SoRR il'inter in Lend. III. 230 Flying from reflection to in- 
ebriating pleasures. 2842 l^ne^Arab. Nis. I, 18 Wine and 
all inebriating liquors are strictly forbidden.. 

Xnel)riatioil (infbrii^’Jan). [ad. L. inebrid- 
iiofiem (Augustine), n. of action from inebridre to 
Inebriate. Cf..OF. inebriation^ '^ciosi (15th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of inebriating, or condition 
of being inebriated ; intoxication, drunkenness. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Unexpected 
inebriation from the unknowne effects of wine, a 2682 — 
Tracts 25 Some generous strong sweet wine, wherein more 
especially lay the power of inebriation. 2792 Newte Tour 
Eng. ^ Scot. 172 He is computed to have drank, during the 
period of his inebriation, half a centurj’, a quart of gin or 
whisky per day.^ 2860 Pusey M/n. Propk. 489 Through 
inebriation the mind of those who drink is changed. 

b. Jg. Intoxication of the mind or feelings ; cx- 
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travagant exhilaration, excitement, or emotion, such 
as to cause loss of mental or moral steadiness. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This inebriacyon 
or heuenly dronkennesse of the spiryte. 2638 Baker tr. 
Balsads Lett. (1654) IV, 4 Such inebriations of the spirit.. 
Philosophic hath observ’d in extraordinary successes. 2828 
Macaulay Ess.^ Hallam (1B51) I. 82 They did not preser\’e 
him from the inebriation of prosperity. 2886 Symonds 
Renaiss. It.y Cath. React. (1898) VII. ix. 76 The inebriation 
of the Renaissance, .pulses through all his utterances. 

+ Ine''briative, a. Ohs. [f. L. inebriat-, ppl. 
stem of inebndre to Inebriate -IVE. Cf. F. in- 
Sriatif, -ive (Oresm'e, 14th c.).] ‘ Having the 
quality of inebriating, intoxicating ; of or pertain- 
ing to inebriation. 

2615 T, Adams Blache Devill 31 Those that drinke wines 
..with inebriative delight. <7x625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 
525 A man taking an inebriatiue potion. 2628 Gaule Pract. 
The. {1629) 294 Potions (whether inebriatiue, soporatiue, or 
stupefying). 

Inebriety (infbroi'eti). [f. In- - -h Ebriett 
(L. ebrietds), after Inebriate, etc.] The state or 
habit of being inebriated; drunkenness, intoxic.a- 
tion, inebriation ; now chiefly applied to habitual 
drunkenness, esp. ivben regarded as a disease. 

280X Med, Jrnl. V. 99 Driven to the slower suicide of 
habitual inebriety. 2827 Lady Morgan France 1 . 68 (Jod.) 
In the desperation of poverty and inebriety. 2826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. i, How ludicrous is the incipient inebriety of 
a man who wears spectacles ! 2860 Dickens Uncovim. 
Trav. X, His mistress was sometimes overtaken by inebriety. 
2893 Arena Mar. 452 Inebriety is a disease of the nen'ous 
system, just like epilepsy, chorea, or insanity. 

b. Jg . : cf. Inebriation b. 

1786 tr. BeckforcTs Vathek (1868) 59 In the inebriety of 
youthful spirits. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 233 An 
habitual inebriety of the imagination. 

Inebrious (iuPbriss), a. • rare. Also 5 en* 
ebriouse. [f. L. type ^ifiebriosus or F, */;/-, 
*enebn'evjCy after L. fhridsns (see Ebbious), ■with 
prefix ht- as in Inebriate, etc.] 
fl. Inebriating, intoxicating. (In quot. 14507^. : 
cf. Inebriate v. 2.) Obs. . • 

C2450 Mirour Saiuacioun J052 Y‘ virgine gloriouse 
Bering this vigne of w>’ne thus wele enebriouse. a 2704 
T. Brown Wks. (X760) IV. 331 (R.) And with inebrious 
fumes distract our brains. 

2 . Inebriated, drunken ; addicted to drunkenness. 
2837 Tail's Mag. IV. 676 Did no inebrious Pontiff stand 
Hiccupping, to ask for thee .. A jovial benedicitc? 1862 
Jeaffreson Bk. abt. Doctors xxvii. 320 Sailors .. retain 
a decided preference for an inebrious to a sober surgeon. 
Inebriism (mrbrijiz’m). [f. stem of 
etc.-f*iSM.] The scientific study of inebriety. 

2886 Alien. ^ Neurol. VII. 716 A permanent contribution 
to the subject of Inebriism. 

t InebU'lliated, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + ebnilialed, 
Ebulliate v.J Not boiled. 

2599 A. M. tr. Cabelhoueds Bk, Physicke 26/1 A draught 
of inebulliated iuyee of greene peasen. Jbid. 28/2 Take a 
good Opone,^ which hath blnne choackede, and over- 
crammed, but inebulliatede. 

+ In-eche, v. in ineched, perhaps rather, as in the 
MSS., two words, in eched^ added in : see Eche v. 

0x374 Chaucer Troylus ill. 2280 (1329) (Campsall MS.) 
And yf )>at I at loues reuerence Haue ony wora In eched 
for he beste [16^/7 c. edd. ineched]. 2658 Phillips, Jneched 
(old word), put in. 

Xueconouiic (inrkffnp*mik), a. [In- 3 .] Kot 
economic; not according to (political) economy. 

1852 Q. Rev. Sept. 360 The in-economlc prejudice against 
them on the score of their causing a diminution of employ- 
ment, 2897 Westm. Gas, 25 Oct.^ 3/^ A screw propeller 
works at a very' great ineconomic disadvantage when work- 
ing so near the surface. 

Zneco'uomy. [In-s.] Want of economy; 
waste of power, resources, etc. 

T.^'jC.D.'Hh.^XMiSxnLet.io Edilorz Sept. Boston 
(U.S.) Gen. Electric Co., Bulletin 30 Aug., The function of 
the Street Railway hleter is to record the exact amount of 
energy used per trip by each car . . Attention is at once 
directed to ineconomy in any part of the system. 

+ Ine'dge, v. Obs. [f. In- ^ -h Edge z/.] trans. 
To edge in, get in edgeways or surreptitiously. 

2563-87 Foxe A,^ M. (1684) l.fxyj/s Occupjring him thus 
busily to inedge such Sentences to maintain his Errors. 

Inedible (ine*dib’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not edible; 
unfit to be eaten. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 218 Inedible fungi 
mistaken for esculent mushrooms. 2855 'S^KM.'Vi Mystic y. 
The inedible fruit of immortality. 

Hence Inedibi'lity, the quality of being inedible. 
2M2 A. R. Wallace in Nature XXVI. 87/2 Various degrees 
of inedibility in butterflies. 2887 Athenxutn 12 Mar. 357A 
In tracing the inedibility through the stages it was found 
that no inedible imago was edible in the larval stage. 

■ + Jne’difyinff, tr. Obs. [In- 3.] Not edifying. 

2659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. vi. i8r Latin, a 
Language ver>’ inedlfying to a non'inieUigent people. / but. 

284 Declining nice, thorny and inedifying disputes. 

Znedited (ine’dit^), a. [In- 3 . Cf. L. znFdil- 
ns not made known.] Not edited, 
a. Not published ; unpublished. 

2776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. Pref. 6 hfanuscripl in- 
formation. and inediled materials from foreign counine-’v. 
2837 Sir F. Palcrave Merck. A- Friar Ded. (1844^ An 
inediled epistle addressed to one Anselm, prcsers'cd or buried 
in the Bodleian. 2855 Lewfj Goethe I. iv. ii.334 Her Icllcrs, 
still extant although inediled. 
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b. Not described in any published work. 

SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. LI. 856 All which singu* 

lamies . . will perhaps intitle the medal I am considering to 
the denomination of an incdited Coin. 1834 J. Y. Akermah 
(ti/le) Rare and Inedited Roman Coins, 

c. Published without editorial alteration or sup- 
pression. 

186s Maffei Brigand Life II. 226 In -this document, in- 
edited, and written with the fnankness of a soldier. 1884 
American VIII. 217 The newspaper portrait of an author, 
with ‘ inedited ’ anecdotes of him. 

Ineducable Cine*di//kab’l), a. [Ik- 3.] Not 
educable; incapable of being educated. 

1884 Po^. Sci. Monihly Dec. 272 He^s childish . . in intel- 
lect, and ineducable beyond the first standard. 1895 Forwn 
(N. Y.) May 350 A ‘practical short-cut’ by which unedu- 
cated or ineducable men are helped to the rewards of know- 
ledge or skill. 

Ineduca'tion. rare. [In-S.] "Want of educa- 
tion, uneducated condition. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 396 There* Is a polished 
public to please, to whom the blunders of ineducation, or the 
coarseness of underbreeding can find no access. 

Ineffability (iuelabi'liti). [f. next: see-iTY.] 
Tile quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 

1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 51 Amared at the incom- 
prehensiblenesse and inelfabiluie of such his Birth and 
Being.^ 1652 Benlowes Theoph. xnr. xlvii. 241 With joyes 
ineffabilitie. 172J in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Ineffable (ine*fab’l), a. (j 3.*) [a. F. ineffable 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ineffdbilis unutter- 
able, f. in- (In- 3) + tffdhilis : see Kffable.] 

1. That cannot be expressed or described in 
language; too great for words ; transcending ex- 
pression ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressible.. 

^*1450 Mironr Saluacioun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 1526 Tisdale 2 Cor. ix. 15 Thankes 
be vnto God for his ineffable gyfte. 1559 Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 109, I' stedfastly trust m thine ineffable 
mercy. 2650 Bulwer AntkroPomei. 204 Setting forth his 
ineffable wUdotae. 2709 Tailer No. 81 T 4 The Virgin . . 
smiled with an ineffable Grace at their Meeting^ and retired. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyv. vii, A form of such ineffable and 
sparkling grace. 1832 Thirlwall in Pkitolog. Museum 
I. 492 A thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool. 
1871 H. Ainsworth Tower Hill i. u, ‘ Go to, knave 1 ' cried 
Henry, with a look of ineffable disgust. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
/Eneid n. 3 'Tis an ineffable anguish again thou bidd’st 
me renew. 

2. That must not be uttered ; + not to be dis- 
closed or made known iphsl). 

*597 A. M. tr. Gttillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 47 b/i A secreate 
and ineffable venoume or poyson. Hexapla 

Exod. 39 The name of lehouah .is ineffable, and not to be 
vttered. 1744 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 177 If I may be 
permitted to pronounce . . that ineffable Octogrammaton . . 
Laziness. 1M4 Browning Aht Vogler ix, To whom turn 
I but to thee, tne ineffable Name? 

t3. That cannot be uttered or .pronounced; un- 
pronounceable. Ohs. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. al 18 Pliny confesses , . 
That their names and Townes were ineffable. 1686 Ohserv. 
Chinese Char, in Mise. Cur. (1708) III. 225 The single 
Strokes may be taken for single ineffable Letters as arc the 
Consonants. 

t4. Math. That cannot be expressed in terms of 
rational quantities ; irrational, surd. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Ineffable Numbers^ the same as Surd 
Numbers, V. Mandey Syst. Matk.^ Geovt. 137 

Rational or Efiable Magnitudes, are those whose Propor- 
tions may be exprest by certain Numbers : Irrational or 
Ineffable, are the contrarj’. 

B. sh. {colloql) 

1. pi. Trousers. (A humorous euphemism ; cf. 
inexpressibles^ unmentionables^^ 

xZt^ New Monthly Mag. VIII. 337 Our lower garments, 
or Ineffables, sit but awkwardly. 1^7 W. Cory Lett, ijf 
frnls. (1897) 196 Shoes off, ineffables tucked up. 

2. One not to be mentioned or named ; an anony- 
mous journalist, etc.; an * unutterable* swell. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (i£6i) 31 The ‘Times' has 
its secrets by this time . . it holds them all fast now, admit- 
ting none to its confidence but the Ineffables, the printers, 
ana the ever-throbbing steam-engine. i86x lllustr. Lend. 
News IS June 549/1 Two white-hatted and pegtopped in- 
effables. 

Ilieffableiiess(ine-fab’lne5> [f.prec. + -KESs.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 
(In quot. 1883 want of the power of utterance.) 

1681 H. JIoRE Exp. Dan. iii. 75 The ineffableness and 
unulterableness of the admirable unioiL 1883 Melvillf. 
Bell in Nature XXVII. 531/2 In some quarters .. In- 
effableness is held to indicate grasp of thought; taciturnity 
to be the cloak of profundity, 

Zneffably (incfabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an ineffable manner, or to an ineffable extent or 
degree ; inexpressibly, unspeakably, unutterably. 

XSSO Cbanmer Gardiner y^\ (T.) So dyd the divinity 

ineffablyput itselfe into the visible sacrament. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 721 He all his Father full exprest Ineffably into 
his face receiv’d. 1707-8 Berkblf.y Rerm. a Tim. i. 10 
Wks. 1871 IV. 601 A good so ineffably, so inconceivably 
great. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, i. 29 A name which was 
ineffably sacred to him. 

Xneuaceable (inefj’-sab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
face + -ABLE. Cf. F. ineffafaile (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That cannot be effaced, obliterated, or 
blotted out ; indelible, {lil. and 
1804 W. Taylor in Anti . Eev . 11 . 219 The ineffacaUe 
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horrors and disgraceful excesses of the promoters and quellers 
of the Wexford insurrection. 1807 Southey Lett. (185^ II. 
25 .The everlasting and ineffaceable infamy of bomb.arding 
Copenhagen. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. ymls. I. 87 The 
nail-marks in the hands and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable, even 
after he had passed into bliss and ^lory. 2879 FaRrar 
St. Paul (1883) 52 That tnefiaceable impression, produced 
by His verj’ aspect. 

Hence Ineffaoeabl-lity, the quality of being in- 
effaceable ; Ineffa'ceably adv., in an ineffaceable 
manner, indelibly. 

18x4 Southey Roderick^ x. Poet. Wks. IX. 99 On his fame 
The Kthiop dye, fixed ineffaceably, For ever will abide. 
1832 Fraseds Mag. V. 510 The hideous brand of interested 
apostacy . . ineffaceably imprinted on his forehead, a 1878 
Mrs. Grote in Lady Kastlake Life vii. (1880) J45 The 
curious fact of the ineffaceability of the Jews. J893 Louisa 
Twining Recoil. 58 The ineffaceability of early impressions. 

Ineffectible (inefe*ktib*l), a. rare. Also -able, 
[f. Ik- 3 -f. Effectible (or its elements).] 
f\. Ffot capable of producing tbe effect; ineffec- 
tual, ineffective. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cdnsc. 111. li. (1654) *75 Superstitious 
acts, done by meanes altogether in themselves ineffectable, 
and unwarrantable.. 

f 2. Not to be effected by ordinary or natural 
means ; supernatural. Obs. 

a 2656 Bp. Hall Souls Farew. 7 He, in an ineffectible 
manner, communicates himself to ble.ssed spirits, both 
angels and men, and that very vision Is uo less to them than 
beatifical. 

3. That cannot be effected or carried out; im- 
practicable. 

x8o6 Monthly Mag. XXII. 210/1 To reduce implicitly. . 
pronunciation to orthography, or orthography to pronun- 
ciation, is ineffectible. 

Hence Inefre'ctibly (-ably) adv.y in an ineffec- 
tible manner : see sense 2. 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude verse 25 Wks. 1871 V. 372 For 
as Christ, the wisdom of the Father, was eternally .Tnd in- 
effectably begotten in the divine essence,so they worshipped 
a .. goddess of \visdom, and feigned that she was begotten 
by Jupiter, of his own brain. 

Ineffective (inefe'ktiv), a. [f. Ik- 3 + 

Effective.] 

1. Of such a nature as not to produce any, or the 
intended, effect ; insufficient ; hence, without effect, 
ineffectual; inoperative. 

xfiS* Biggs Mtw 271^.^264 Other grievous and ineffective 
remedies. 1706 Phillips, Ineffective^ or Ineffectual^ that 
lias no effect, vain, fruitless, a x8o8 Hurd Seyyn. Wks. 111 . 
XXXV. (R. 1 , How faint and partial and ineffective his best 
virtues, 1844 -H. Wilson Brit, India HI, 8r The 

Burmas, after one or two ineffective discharges, fled from 
the approach of the storming party. 1898 A. W. W. Dale 
Life R. JK Dale v. X14 Any public appeal, he felt, would 
he injudicious and ineffective. 

2. Of a person : Not able to effect or accomplish 
anything; inefficient ; not fit for work or service. 

j6« Jer. Taylor .Serm./or Ke<ir I. xnl. 165 Vertue hates 
weak and ineffective minds, and tame easie prosecutions. 
x8x4 Southey Roderick xxiii. Poet. Wks. IX. 2x8 Weak 
childhood there and ineffective age In the chambers of the 
rock were placed secure. 1897 Wesim. Caz. 29 Apr. 3/x 
The community.. has a special duty to the old, the weak, 
and the ineffective. 

3. Wanting in artistic effect. 

-858 Hawthorne Fr. d* It. Jmls. 1 . 182 The architecture 
...is very ineffective. 1879 Cassells Techtt. Ednc. vii._26 
The height. .would render very fine work altogether in- 
effective. 

B. sb. An ineffective person ; one unfit for work 
or service. 

1856 Grote Greece 11. xciii. XII. 213 Leaving under guard 
.« the baggage, the prisoners and the ioeffeciiv«.^ 1878 
Bosw, Smith Carthage 397 Haying restored discipline by 
clearing his camp of the ineffcctivcs. 

Ineffectively (inefe’ktivU), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2.] In an ineffective manner; without effect 
or result ; fruitlessly. 

1653 Jer. Taylor Unum Ntcess. vU. | 5, 479 Still ll con- 
tended, but ineffectively for the most part. 1675 Art 
Contentm. viii. § 3. 216 He. .will be like Scstorius’s soldier, 
■who ineffectively tugg’d at the horses tail to get it off at 
once, when he that pull’d It hair by hair, quickly did it. 
i88x Stevenson Virg. Pueris^tte 163 A career.. w'hich was 
so fitfully pursued, and which is now* so ineffectively to end. 

Ineffectiveness (inefe-kthmes). [f. as prec. 
Jr -KESS.] The quality of being ineffective. 

1865 Sat. Rn*. 7 Oct. 461/1 Another great cause of the 
ineffectiveness of modern sermons. 1B67 Barry Sir C. Barry 
viii. 276 The meagre ineffectiveness of our older buildings. 

Ineffectual (inefe‘kti;7al), a. [f. Ik- 3 + Ef- 
fectual : perh. from a med.L. or OF. corresp. 
form.] Not effectual. Of efforts, attempts, or 
actions : Without effect ; unable to produce the in- 
tended effect; unavailing, unsuccessful, fruitless. 

c 1425 Fovndai, St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 10 Ynef- 
fectualle these prayers royght nat be, whoes auctor ys the 
Apostle, whois gracyous hercr was God. J63X Gouge God s 
Arrows iir. I 2X. 220 We observe meanes to be wanting or 
to be ineffcctuall. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. Ded., Your 
Commands can Prevail— where those of Others would have 
been wholly Ineffectual, a 1704 ’T.'B^.winSatire Aniients 
Wks. 1730 1 . 25 All his efforts were tneffectual 1790 Gibbon 
Mise. JFks. (1S14) V. 173 The title was vain, the grant in- 
effectual. x8zx j. Q. Adams in C, Davies Metr. Syst. iii. 
(1872) 85 In England,. the statute-books are filled with in- 
effectual attempts of the legislature to establish uniformity. 
1841 Brewster Mart. Sc. i. (1856) 7 JtVTicn he found his 
reasoning ineffectual; he appealed to direct experiment. 


b. Of things: Not producing the usual or ex- 
pected effect ; weak or tame in effect. (Often in 
allusions to Shakspere’s ‘uneffectual fire*, Ham. 
J. V. 90.) 

• CoiypER Task v. 7 His [the sun's] slanting niy Slides 
ineffectual down the snowy vale. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I. x.vxii. 4SI The phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffec- 
tual fire of the glow-worm. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh \\. (1857) 76, 1 ., there confronted at my chamber-door, 
A white face, — shivering, ineffectual lips. 1876 Ouida 
IVinterCiiyw 95 She smiled a little, and let the cigarette 
pale its ineffectual fire and die out, 

c. Of a person : That does not effect the ends 
for which lie exists ; that is a failure. 

186s hi. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. (1S75) 124 Tlie pa.ssive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats’s poem. 1896 I\Irs. Caffyn 
Quaker Grandmother 142 In everj’thing she had become 
ineffectual. Work had lost its savour, prayer its creative 
atmosphere. i897T.HoDCKiNC/;i*j.GA 90 Pope Stephen 111 ., 
the Sicilian, a weak and ineffectual man. 

Xueffectnalit^ (inefefcti«jie-llti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] The condition or fact of being ineflectual ; 
concr. something ineffectual (quot. 18.4S). 

'1670 G. Cardinals ni. ii. 256 Seeing the ineffec- 

tuality of his words, . . he held his peace. 1838 Carlyle 
Mise., Scott (1872) VI. 32 Lope de Vega, .plays at best in the 
eyes of some few as a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant 
ineffectuality. 2870 Froude Hist. Eng, Concl. XII. 543 
With their ineffectuality, their simony, and their worldliness, 
they brought themselves and their office into contempt. 

Ineffectually' (inefe’kti//ali), adv. [f. as prec. 
•h-LY^.] In an ineffectual manner; without pro- 
ducing the intended effect or result ; unavailingly, 
fruitlessly, in vain. 

c 16x0 Sir j. Melvil Mem. (17351 390 Which being done 
by the said Earl ineffectually, a 1693 Ludlow Mem. I. 
14s (R.) It had been besieged for about two months ineffec- 
tually by the Scotts. x8oo Mrs. Herve%’ Monrtray Fam. 
I. 243 Having ineffectually exerted all her eloquence to 
shake Emma*s resolution. x86o Mill Repr. Cozd. (1865^ 
137/2 Even the Spanish Government did this, sincerely and 
earnestly, though ineffectually. 

Ineffectualness (inefe‘kti;ralnes). [f. as prec. 
-h -KESS.] The quality or character of being in- 
effectual ; failure to produce the intended effect. 

2650 Weekes Truth's Confl.W. 42 These phrases,, of Effec- 
tualness and Ineffectualness, are not plainlyunderstood. 2663 
Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, ji. v. xx. 302 The ineffectual- 
nesse of our vulgar medicines, i7« Carte Hist. Eng, III. 
442 Acq^uainting her with his son’s design and the ineffectual- 
ness of his own remonstrances. x88o Cheyne Isaiah 1 . 243 
It is the violence, not the ineffectualness, of the attack 
which needs emphasising. 

+ lueffe’ciuate, V. Ohs. [f. Stem-of ineffee- 
tu-al, iueffectu-ous + -axe, after effectmU : cl. F. 

uneffected.] irons. To render ineffectual. 
1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 24 It [covetousness] in- 
effectuates the instruments of salvation. 
Ineffervesceiice(inefsrve*sens). rare, [Ik*^.] 
The fact of not effervescing; absence of efferve- 
scence. So Inefferve’scent a, (rare'“^), having 
the quality of not effervescing ; Inefiferve‘scible 
a. incapable of effervescing; Inefferve- 

scibi'lity, incapability of effervescing. 

X794 Kirwan Mtn. 1 . 299 Porcelain Clay is distinguished, 
from.. Marls, by colour, fineness, ineffervescence with acids. 
Ibid. 201 Indurated lithomarga is distinguished from . , 
marls, by its fineness and ineffervescibiliiy. i8*8 Wedster, 
Ineffcrvesccnt . .Ineffetvescible. 2850 Mansel Lett. (1873) 
16 Substances ineffervescent in themselves. 

f Ine’jEcace, Obs. rare'~°. [a. F. ineff- 

cace, ad. L. ineffiedc-emx cf. Efficace.] =next. 

2570 Levins Manip. 7/24 Inefficace, inefficax. 

Inefficacious (inefikefjas), a. [f. Ik- 3 -f Ef- 
ficacious : repr. L, inefficax^ -edeem, F. inefficace.^ 
Of a remedy, treatment, course of action, etc. : Not 
efficacious; without efficacy. 

2658 Manton Exp. Jude verse 5 "Wks. 2872 V. 278 The 
devils assent ,, is not a naked and inefficacious assent, but 
such as causeth horror and tremblings. 2769 Tmvn 
Country Mag. Sept. 473/t His remedy proved inefficacious. 
18-^ Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 135/2 'Hie precaution. .is 
quite inefficacious. 2875 Posts Gaius in. (ed. 2) 387 It did 
not inevitably follow that his contract was inefficacious. 

luefficaxiously, [f. prec. + -LY2,] in- 
effectually, unsuccessfully. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Ineffectually, Ineffcaciously, fruit- 
lessly, to no Purpose. 1795 Chron. in Ann. Reg. jo He 
exerted himself, however inefficaciously, in the cause of par- 
liamentary reform. 

Ineffica’ciousness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of being inefficacious; inefficacy. ^ 

2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 67 That the ineffi- 
caiiousnesse of grace is as well discovered by this, because 
even the Saints are sometimes overcome. xf/jZ Lively Orac. 
VIII. § 3. 310 To this we may probably impute that strange 
inefficaciousness we sec of the word. 27*2 [see next). 

luefficacify (inefikse'siti). [ad. !. xncfficaciU 
(i6rtic. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; cf. Is- = .nnd Efficacitv.] 


-prec. 

2722 Bailey, Inefficacity . wantef rorce 
or Virtue. 2886 Dicey Case ags(. Home Rule 76 (Hcjauri- 
bules the inefficaciiy of laws P^issed by the Imperial i ar- 
liament to their coming before Irishmen in a foreign garb. 

Inefficacy (ine-fikasi). [ad. late L. inefficScia, 
L inefficax, -edeem’. cf. Ik - 3 and Efficacy. J ^^ant 
of efficacy ; failure or incapacity to produce the 
effect proposed or desired. 
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x6ia-zS Bp. Hall Conianpt.^ O. T. xix. viii, No marvell 
if carnal! mindes despise the fooHshnesse of preaching, .the 
seeming inefficacy of censures. x688 Boyle Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 84 The inefficacy of the burning fiery furnace 
on Daniel’s three companions. 1751 Johnson Ratuhler 
No. 87 p 3 The inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
the counsellor. 1849^ Loncf. Kavanagk vi, The uninten* 
tional allusion to the inefficacy of his prayers. 

t Xne£5l*cieiice. Obs. rare. [f. as Ikefficient 
+ -ENCE : cf. Efficience.] «=next. 

1797 Anna Seward (i8ix) IV. 377 "What does it prove 
but the inefficience of an inert majority, opposed to the 
active struggles of a party, less numerous by two-thirds? 

Inefficiency (inefi’Jensi). [f. as next + -enct : 
cf. EFFiciENcr.j Want of efficiency; inability or 
failure to accomplish something; ineffectiveness, 
inefficient character. 

1749 Chesterf. Feti. (1774) II. 187 Venice.. owes its 
security to its neutrality and inefficiency, a 1761 Law Tly. 
Relig. II. (R.), Numerous texu affirm this total insensibility 
and inefficiency of all such entities in the most absolute terms. 
18x7 B. R Haydon in FourC. Eng. Lett, 474 Relapsing for 
a time to languid inefficiency. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18/A C. 
II. viii. 504 The scandalous inefficiency of the Government 
of Lewis XV. 

Xnefficieiit (inefi*Jent), a. {sb.') [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
ficient.] Not efficient; failing to produce, or in- 
capable of producing, the desired effect ; ineffective. 
Of a person : Not effecting or accomplishing some- 
thing ; deficient in the ability or industry required 
for what one has to do ; not fully capable. 

X7S0 Chesterf. Lett, (1774) II. 337 He is as insipid in his 
pleasure, as inefficient in every thing else. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. II. 240 Ploughs, .of a more awkward, and in- 
efficient structure than those I have already described. X833 
Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker f. viii. 265 When the 
law was found inefficient the punishment was increased. 
X839 Keichtlky Hist. Eng. II. 75 He. .rarely promoted an 
inefficient person. 1879 H. George Progr. < 5 - Pov. ix. ii. 
(1881) 398 Poorly paid labor, is inefficient labor. 

B. sb. An inefficient person. 

1898 TYwwidDec. 7/6 Ill-born, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, 
many of them at best are poor animals, and * inefficients ’ by 
birth or degeneration. 

Xnefff'Cieiltly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] Jn nn 
inefficient manner; in away that does not effect 
its purpose ; ineffectively. 

1828 in Webster. xS^s T. Walker Original i. (1887) 17 
The art of government is the most difficult ©fall arts, .and 
it is the most inefficiently practised. X879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ.^ VI. 403/2 , 1 fear that I have very feebly enforced and 
very inefficiently illustrated the true principles on which 
works of furniture should be constructed. 

t In,efi5.'giate, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. in- 
effigiat-us, t. in- (In- 3) + effigidlus fashioned : see 
liFFiGiATE.] Unfashloned. 

x 6S7 tr. Crollius' Philos. Re/, i. 58 The first matter was 
3 kind of ineffigiate confused Essence, which Phylosophers 
call the Chaos and Hylen, or Mother of the world, 
t Ine’firenate, a. Obs. rare'~~^, [ad. late L. 
ineffrenat-us unbridled, f. (?In- 2) -^effrenatus 
unbridled.] Unbridled. 

X58X Stubbes Tu'o ivunder/uU Examp, In Shaks, Soc, 
Papers (1849) IV. 82 So are the people ineffrenate, peruerse 
in each degree. 

+ Ine’ffugible, a. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L, 
cffugibilis inevitable, f, in- (In- 3) -t- *efftigibilisj f. 
effuge-re to flee from, avoid.] Inevitable. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr.y Ineffugible^ inevitable, not to be 
avoided. 

Xneffalgent (inefyld^ent), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not effulgent; wanting brilliance. 

1824 Examiner 138/2 No ineffulgent suns, 
t Illegal, a. Obs, [a. F. inigal (Oresme, 14th 
c.) f. in- (In- 3) + igal equal, Egall, after L. in- 
sequalis Inequal.] Unequal. 

1484 Caxton Chi-oalry 82 Prj’de is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 
tXne'ger, v. Obs. rare — ^. [f. ■¥ eger 

Eager: corresp. to OF. enaigr-ir^ tnegrirXoxgoAts 
sharp, irritate, envenom.] trans. To make eager 
or keen, to excite. 

X657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flyingdns. ii. 306 He is inegered 
with thirsty greedinesse for p^on and grace. 

i* X-lxe*Illeclie, Obs. [OE. peneal^can 
i. neabxcan ; see Nehleche,] To draw near, 
approach. 

97X Blickl. Hem. 199 panedorstanhiejimrc stowc seneal®- 
can. Ibid. 243 Hi ne dorston hine xeneaL'cean. CX17S 
Lamb. Horn, iii Summe lauerdes inAlecheS gode Jmrh 
heore lauer(d)scipe, 

I-neiled, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v. 
Xnelaborate (in/lm*bor(?t), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
obs. F. itielabori (1605 in Godef.).] Not elabo- 
rate; not having much labour expended on it; 
simple or slight in workmanship. 

1650 Bulwer a nthropomet. 6o Crasse and cxcremenlilious 
humours about the forepart of their Brain, which should 
make their faces more inelaborate and confused. X747 War- 
burton Shaks. Cymb. v. v, 165 (Jo^.) What Shakespeare 
meant by * brief nature ‘, inelaborate, hasty, and careless as 
to the elegance of form in respect of art. 18x4 Jeffrey* in 
Mem. Moore II. 16 One little piece of yours, however 

short and inelaborate. 1854 C. Clakkz Box /or Season I. 
122 Miss Markby’s style was decidedly inelaborate. 

Hence Inela*borately adv.y in a way void of 
elaboration. 

1824 Lanuor Imag. Conz’. Wks. 1846 I. 205 In regard to 


Herodotus, his style I consider as .. the^ most simply and 
inelaborately harmonious, of any author in any language. 

d* Inela'borate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. In- 2 + 
Elaborate,] » Elaborate v. 

2623 CocKERAM. /nelaboralCf to doe a thing curiously. 

Xnelaboraied (inx'lwbor^UM), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not elaborated, not laboriously worked out ; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical process. 

X623 CocKERAM Ettg. Diet, it. Not Curiously done, In- 
elaborated. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (cd. 4) IV, 368 
Their weakened and relaxed condition allowed the serous 
or more liquid parts of the blood to pass off..inacrude and 
inelaborated form. 

Xnelastic (in/lie*stik), a. [f. In- 3 + Elastic.] 

L Not elastic; void of elasticity or springiness, 
whether from rigidity or plastic quality ; not yield- 
ing to a strain and springing back to its normal 
condition on the removal of the strain. 

Inelastic /IttidSf a name for liquids, as being void of 
* elasticity ’ in the older sense (see Elastic A. 2) : cf. elastic 
/luids S.V. Elastic A. 3. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man \. L 87 The Excess of Soft- 
ness, which renders the medullaiy Substance totally inelastic 
as to Sense. 1780 Cheston in Phil. Trans. LXX. 328 
Its cavity was above half filled with a firm inelastic sub- 
stance. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem.X. 245 Common or inelastic 
fluids are rapable of remaining in contact with each other 
for a long time without admixture. 1863 Tyndall Heat vii. 
X75 The principle of conservation holds equally good with 
elastic and inelastic bodies. 

2. Jig. That does not expand and contract in ac- 
cordance with circumstance or need ; unyielding. 

1867 Spectator 2^ June 713/2 The House of Lords show 
not firmness and independence, but inelastic obstinacy and 
obstructiveness, in such a vole. 2871 Alabaster Wheel c/ 
Law p. Ivii, Buddhism does not seem to be inelastic or un- 
suitable to civilization. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 June 6/1 The 
aggregate of the bank notes in active circulation Is equally 
unchangeable^ and inelastic. 

Xnelasticate (inilje*stik<fH), v. [f. prec. + 
-ATE 3.] trans. To render inelastic. 

x_87S Ore's Diet. Arts I. 701 These threads must be de- 
prived of their elasticity before they can be made subservient 
to . . textile manufacture- ^ Each thread [of caoutchouc] is 
iftelasticated individually in the act of reeling, by the tenter 
boy or girl pressing it between the moist thumb and finger 
. .Thread thus rVie/iu/iV^/r/fhasaspecific gravity of 0*948732. 

Xnelasticitjr (imxlsesti'siti, inll^s-). [IN- 3.] 
Absence of elasticity; a condition the reverse of 
elastic; rigidity. 

2828 in Webster. x88i Spectator Mar. 407/2 The in- 
elasticity of highly elaborate instincts amon^ the lower 
insects. ^ 2883 19/A Cent. May 742 No blind uniformity, no 
unintelligent inelasticity. 

Xuelegance (ine*Ugans). [f. Inelegant : see 
-ANCE, and cf. F, in^Ugance (1525 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or quality of being inelegant ; 
want of refined grace of form or manner; clumsi- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. Ded. Atijb, Pardon the In- 
elegance, &c. of this unpolish'd Essay. 2779-82 Johnson 
L. P.i [K<*//x Wks. IV. 284 Whatever tney had among them 
before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness, and inelegance of style. 
2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. vj. § 26 Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility,. are not 
compensated . . by any impressive eloquence. 

Xnelegancy (ined/gansi). [f. next ; see -ancy.] 
The quality of being inelegant ; = Inelegance. 

2727 in Bailey vol, II. 2732 Berkeley v. § 19 

Whatever futility there may be in their notions, or ineleg.ancy 
in their language. 2887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1460 Those 
literary ineiegancies whicn seem the besetting sins of Jady- 
novelists. 

Inelegant (ine'h'gant), a. [a. F. inlUgant 
(i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ineleganl-em, 
f. in- (In- 3) + elegdnt-em Elegant.] Not elegant. 

1. Wanting in grace of form or manner ; ungrace- 
ful; unrefined; clumsy, coarse, unpolished. 

1570 Levins Manip, 26/5 ' Inelegant, inelegatts. 1623 
CocKERAM, Inelegant, not decked, rough. 2753 Hogarth 
Altai, Beauty vi. 31 When the forms .. are inelegant, that 
is, when they are composed of unvaried lines. 2768 Boswell 
Corsica (cd. 2) 23 The church of St. John in this city, by no 
means an inelegant building. 2827 Lytton Pelham viii. 2 1 
Vincent’s somewhat inelegant person. 

b. esj. of language and literary style. 

2509 Shyp 0/ Folys 1 . 7 Amaner ofwrylinge 

nat inelegant. 2755 World No. 106 (1823) III. 8 If the 
dispute be about a Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant. ^ 2779-81 Johnson L. P.^ Rockester\i\:^. II. 299 
His imitation of Horace on Lucilius b not inelegant. 2824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram, (cd. 5) 1 . 293 Such expressions, .are 
very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom of our language, 
f c. Not of delicate taste or flavour. Obs, 

2708 J. Philips Cyder i. 49 Ample Fruit .. pleasing to 
Sight, But to the Tongue inelegant and flat. 

d. Of a medical preparation : cf. Elegant 5 b. 

2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (2879) 150 The decoction, al- 
though officinal, b inelegant and faulty. 

2. Wanting in jesthetic refinement or delicacy, 
a. Of things. 

26^ Milton P. L. v. 335 Order, so contriv’d as not to 
niix Tastes, not well jojmed, inelegant, 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 521 F4 Fort Kno^ has occasioned several very perplexed 
and inelegant Hears and Animosities. 2738 Bolincbroke 
Patriot, 1x749) i3 They wander about from one object to 
another,of>'ain Curiosity, orinclcgantplcasure. 2834 Litton 
Pompeii 245 (It was] thought inelegant among the Romans 
to entertain less than three or more than nine at their ban- 
quets. 2840 Macaulay Axx., (2851} II. 138 Letters 


INBLOQUENTLY. 

and the fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this not inelegant 
sloth. 

fb. Of persons. Obs. 

173s Somerville Chase i. 59 What remains On firing Coals 
the^roil, inelegant Of Taste. 2756 Connoisseur "iio. 130?? 
lam., the^ unfortunate wife of that inele^nt (I had almost 
said insensible) husband. 2782 V.KNoxA’«.(i 8 i 9 )II.cxvii. 
293 A common and inelegant spectator. 

. 3. {ptonce-use from late L.) Not in harmony with 
the main body of the Law. 

2832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxx. 552 This want of 
harmony or consistency with the great bulk of the system 
the Roman Lawyers denote. .* ineleganiia juris Now the 
Canon or Civil Larife (as they obtain in England) may be 
singular or inelegant but they are not less portions of the 
general law. 

Hence Inedegfantness, inelegancy (Bailey vol. 

; II. 1727). 

Xnelegantly (inclfgantli), adv. [f.' prec. -h 
-LY-,] In an inelegant manner; ungracefully, 
clumsily. 

2667 South Semt. (1698) III. x. 477 He was not so much 
buryed, as., deposited in the Grave fora small inconsiderable 
space ; So that even in this respect he may not inelegantly 
be said to have tasted of Death. X779-8X Johnson L. P., 
Milton Wks. II. 154 Comus is a drama in the cpick style, 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive, i860 Emfr- 
SON Cond, Li/e viii. (1861) 169 The cat and the deer cannot 
move or sit inelegantly. 2871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1 . iv. so 
We fight inelegantly as well as expensively, with machines 
instead of bow and spear. 

Xnelevable (inediVab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not 
elevable ; incapable of being elevated or raised. 

2806 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 582 He is said to have 
expressed .. bis opinion that Rome .. was inelevable. 

Ineligibility (inedid^ibi’liti). [f. next; see 
-ity.] The quality or fact of being ineligible. . 

*795 FortnigJ/s Ramble 88 To them I thus object, on 
the score of their ineligibility. 1805 East's Rep. V. 215 The 
supposed ineligibility of a bailiff to be elected mayor. 1828 
Webster, Ineligibility ..2. State or quality of not being 
worthy of choice. 2884 Manch. Exam. 7 Aug. 4/5 The 
amendment . . declaring the ineligibility of all monarchical 
pretenders as candidates for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Ineligible (ine-lidsib*!), a. [f. In- 3 + Eligi- 
ble: cf. F. ineligible (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Incapable of being elected ; legally or officially 
disqualified for election to an office or position. 

2770 Johnson False Alarm Wks. X. 244 The votes given 
to a man ineligible being given in vain, the highest number 
of an eligible candidate becomes a majority. 2825 T. Jzr- 
TEnsou Autobiog. Wks. 2859 I. 80 My wish.. was that the 
President should be elected for seven years, and be ineligible 
afterwards. 2862 O'CvtiRV Leet. MS. Materials 2^2 He 
was dumb, and therefore . . ineligible to be made a king. 

b. Hence, Unfit, or considered unfit, to be 
chosen ; unworthy of choice; 

2828 Webster, Iruligible . . s. Not worthy to be chosetj or 
preferred. 2B6* Trollope Orley F. lii. As a son-in-law he 
was quite ineligible. Mod. Altogether ineligible as a per- 
manent residence. 

+ 2. Of actions, etc. : Such as one would not 
choose to do ; inexpedient ; undesirable. Obs. 

2779 R. Howe in Sparks Corr. Amer. RexK (1853) II. 3*1 
He reports that storming them, at present, would be in- 
eligible. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. Contents 9 [It w.'isj 
ineligible to take a greater time in the whole than formerly. 
2797 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) IV. 155 If there be any 
circumstance which might render its delivery ineligible, you 
may return it to me. 

B, absol, with pi. as sb. One not eligible as a 
suitor or a husband. 

2896 Westm. Gaz. ii May 2/3 Archibald Rolles, an in- 
eligible, declares his love to Margaretta Ridout, a penniless 
girl. 2898 Ibid. 25 May 3/2 Mothers of marriageable 
daughters .. sometimes lament that eligible men as a class 
are so much less agreeable than the ineligibles. 

Hence Ine’liffiblyurfz/., in an ineligible manner; 
Ine’li^bleness = Ineligibility. 

2846 Worcester, Ineligibly. Dr. Allen, Daily News 

2 Sept., The camp^ of the Army Corps headquarters, in- 
eligioly situated . . if military conditions are regarded. 1881 
Ibid. 4 Mar. 9/5 Unless experience of this latter place lends 
to show its ineligibleness for sanitary reasons. 

Xneliminable (infli-minabT), a. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being eliminated. 

2875 N. Amer. Rev, CXX. 108 The number of laborers Is 
an ineliminable element in the problem. 

Xiieloq[Tience (ined^wfins). [In- 3.] Want 
of eloquence ; the quality of being ineloquent ; (in 
Carlyle) the reverse of eloquence or speaking out; 
silence. 

^ 1843 Carlyle Past^Pr. n.xi,The Lord Abbot's eloouence 
is less admirable than his xVieloquence, his great invaluable 
* talent of silence’. 1894 Sir H. Irving in Daily Lett's 

3 Dec. 6/7 We.. feel keenly the ineloquence of finite words 
to express our emotions. 

Xiieloq.Tieiit (ine*Dkwent), a, [f. In- 3 + Elo- 
quent : cf. F. iniloqnent (i6th c. in Littre).] Not 
eloquent, void of eloquence. 

C2S30 I^ Cox Rhet. (1899) 42 Tlie audycnce falleth, ^ 
werynes of his ineloquent Jangage, fast on **®P®*_. 
Milton P, L. viii. 219 Nor are thy lips ungraceful, bi^ oi 
men, Nor tongue ineloquent. 2818 Southev in Q. hev.‘ 
XIX. 52 He quotes the old m,an’s honest .and not ineloguent 
exhortation. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr, iiu v, The inelo* 
quent Brindley, behold he has chained seas together. 

Hence IneToquently adv., in an ineloquent 
manner; without eloquence. . . 

iBzS in Webster. 2665 J. Hullau Transil. Period Mustc 



INELTIOTABLE, 
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iig Rameau .. declared, very ineloquenily no doubt, but 
very decisively, that it was the work of two hands, the one 
an artist, the other an utter ignoramus. 

Ineluctable (innt?*ktab’l), a. Also 7 -ible, 
[ad. L, ineluctdbil-is^ f. t/t- (In- 3) + ehicidbil-is^ 
f. Huctd-ri to struggle out, Cf. F. inilitctabk 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] From which one can- 
not escape by struggling ; not to be escaped from. 

x 6*3 CocKERAsr, Ineluctable^ not to bee ouercome by any 
paines. 1629 Jackson Creed \u ii. xx. § 2 The titles of 
fate were anciently . . unavoidable, insuperable, inflexible, 
ineluctable. 1659 Pearson Creed 495 As if the damnation 
of all sinners now were ineluctable and eternall. 1765 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. 3/1 That trouble and confusion which 
must probably attend these ineluctable events. x88o Swin- 
burne Thalixssius 222 All glories of all storms of the air that 
fell, Prone, ineluctable. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsntere 
IV. xxix. 366 She and he were alike helpless — both struggling 
in the grip of some force outside themselves, inexorable, 
ineluctable. 

Hence luelwctablytz^z;,, irresistibly, so that one 
cannot escape from its grip. 

1657 T‘ Peirce Gods Decrees 62 That, .doth prevail upon 
the will not ineluctably, but Infallibly. 

Xneludible (in/l577'dib’l), a. Also -ablo. 
[In- 3 . j That cannot be eluded or escaped, 

16^ Glanvili- Lux Orient, h. 18 An opinion, so very ob- 
noxious .. should not be admitted but upon .. includable 
[1682 includible] demonstrations. 1787 Bentham Panopf. 
Let, xxi. (1791) 126 Doubts, .whether it would be advisable 
. . to give such herculean and ineludible strength to the gripe 
of power ? 1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. ii. 34 The includible 
gripe, in which mortality clutches the highest and purest of 
earthly mould. xSBz G. Macdonald Ceislle Warloch xvVn. 
104 Making up his mind to the ineludible. 

Hence Inelu'dihly rr</y., in an ineludible manner. 
1893 National Obserz>er 20 May g/r Persisted in stub- 
bornly, unchangeably, ineludably. 

t lne:manat)i'lity. Obs. rare-'. [f.Ifr-3 + 
L. emanabil-is, f. emana-re to Emanate.] The 
attribute of not originating by emanation. 

ax6s6 Hales Gold. Rem. (16^) 327 The, .properties are 
. . innasclbility and inemanability , . these belong to the 
Father. 

Inem'bryonate (me*mbri|dhA), a. Biol. 
[In- 3 .] Not embryonate; having no embryo. 

1846 Worcester cites Reid. 2853 Mayne B.xpos. Lex , 
luemlnyonatuSf having no embryo, germ, or corculum ; 
inembryonate. 

t Ineme'iidablet a. Obs. ran. [ad. L. 2«- 
eineniidbilis cannot be amended or improved ; 
(in Laws of Cnut and Hen. I, in sense ^ that cannot 
be remedied by a fine’, Du Cange); f, in- (In- 3 ) 
-h emenddbilis amendable, Esiendablb.] Incapable 
of being emended ; incurable. 

More Confnt, Wks. 569/2 In auoyding of 

their sedicious trouble, and for the repressyng of theyr in« 
emendable malice. 1708 Kersey s, v., (In old Times] such 
a Crime was said to be inemendable, as could not be atoned 
for by a Fine. X72X in Bailey. 

Hence '(■ Ineme'itdalJleuesa (Bailey, 1727)- 
+ Inemitie, obs. Sc, form of Enjiity. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. (1847) I. 147 This inemitie \ed, 1732 
inamitie] was judged mortall, and without all hope of recon- 
ciliatioun. 

Ine'mnlOTlS, rare'~^. [In- 3.] Not emu- 
lous; without emulation; not envious (J/" (fame, 
power, or the like). 

1789 E. Darwin Dot. Card, n, (1791) 80 He treads, in- 
emulous of fame or wealth. Profuse of toil, and prodigal of 
health. 

Inemye, obs. form of Enemy : see Inimi. 
tllie*2iarrable, Obs. [a. F. viinarrabh 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inenarrdbil-isj f. 
in- (In- 3) + enarrdbilis^ f. enarrd-re to narrate. 
Cf. Enakrable.] That cannot be narrated, told, 
or declared ; indescribable, unspeakable. 

c 1450 Mirottr Salttacioun 4329 So grete is the payne of 
helle and so Inenarrable. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cu. 
Wks. (1876) 138 He is the profoundyte of thyn inenarrable 
wysdomc. loid, 196 Whose goodnes is inenarrable and 
euerlastynge. c x6xx Chapman Iliad lu 42a The princes then, 
and nauie that did bring These so inenarrable troopcs, and 
ail their soyles, I sing. x6i6 — Homey's Hymns, Hercules 
(1858) 10^ And who.. through all the sea was sent. And 
Earth’s inenarrable continent. 1628 Jackson ji^ort/ty 
Churchman 25 An inenarrable hardnesse is the first and 
chiefe quality of the Diamond. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 424 That sacred. . Mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
ineffable and inenarrable by any Creature. 1730 Bailey 
(folio), Inendrrahle. 

Hence + InenartabXoness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inetut'rrableness, Unspeakableness. 
tlne*nce, ine*nt, obs. forms of Anent prep. 
13.. C«rx<7r /!/. 230ti (Edin.) Saint austin says inent 
dai Es nan can godis consail sai. 

Inencbyma (me*qkima). Bot. [f. Gr. is. Iv- 
fibre T e7xv;tci infusion,] Fibrocellular tissue, the 
cells of which resemble spiral vessels. 

X85X Balfour Bot. § 11. S When united, they (fibrous 
cells] form fibro-cellular tissue or Inenchyma. 

Inenergetic (inenaid^e’tik), ra/'O. [In- 3 .] 
Not energetic ; without energy. 

1826 Coleridge Lett., Couvers., etc. (183^ I. Let. viii. 47 
The energetic or incnergetic state of the minds of men. 

tineno’dable, iz. Obs.'rare^^. [f. In - 3 + L. 
endddbil-isy f. enodd-re to Enodate.] That cannot 
be untied or unravelled. 

Vol. V, 


1623 CocKERAM, Inenodahlex not to bee vnknit. 1721 
Bailey, luenodable, not to be untied or explained. 

Hencelneno'dableness, ‘uncapableness of being 
unloosed, untiedjOrexplicated* (Bailey vol. II, 1 727). 

Inept (ine’pt), a, [ad. 'L.ineptns unsuited, ab- 
surd, loolish, I. in- (In- 3 ) + apius Aw : perh. im- 
med. a. F. inepte (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Not adapted or adA^plable; not suitedybr(tfr?) 
a purpose; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit. 
arch. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxxix. (1632) 126 A manner 

peculiar unto myself, inept to all publike Negotiations. 
1651 Hobbes Leviat/t. 11. xxv, 134 The differences between 
apt and inept Counscllours. 1692 Ray Dissol. IVorld 142 
The Air . . would contain but few nitrous Particles, and so 
be inept to maintain the Fire, a *734 North Exam. i. ii. 
g 67 (1740) 6s The Parliament then m being .. by all Ex- 
periments was found inept for the great Designs of the 
Faction. 1810 Bentham (1821) 268 Not to wrest 

power out of the hands of present possessors, but to render 
them somewhat less generally and flagrantly inept than at 
present for . . the exercise of it. 189$ Corith. Mag. Oct. 
380 Else the lawyers of the land were singularly inept 
when our soldiers und sailors were at their best, 

b. Not suited to the occasion ; not adapted to 
circumstances ; out of place, inappropriate, 

X67S Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 49 If they mean Negative 
Propositions, it’s true, but inept. 185BJ. Martineau 
Chr. Z2I If the doctrine were true, could anything be more 
inept than an allusion to it 5n this place i^^Latv Times 
Rep, XLIX. sss/i He has merely used inept words which 
do not affect the preceding absolute gift. 

2 . Absurd; wanting in reason or judgement; 
silly, foolish. 

1604 Jas. I Counterbl. (Arb.) 102 As to the Proposition, 
That because the braincs are colde and moist, therefore 
things that are hote and dric are best for them, it is an inept 
consequence. 1653 H. More Anitd. Ath. i. xi. (1662) 
34 So soft and moistened by Drunkenness and excess, as to 
make the Understanding inept and sottish in its Operations, 
xyto Brit. Apollo III. No. 81. 2/2 She look'd on you as an 
Inept Animal. x888 R. F. Burton in Academy 20 Oct. 249/3 
This policy of meddle and muddle, this ineptest interference 
with local administration for party purposes. 

3 . Law. Void, of no effect. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midt.^ xxUi, Extrajudicial confession., 
was totally inept, and void of all strength and effect from 
the beginning. — Br. Lamm, xxvii, As a transaction 
inter minores . engagement was inept, and void In law. 
X882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Retig. Knenvl. III. 25x5/1 Edward 
HI. died, .and so the bull to the king became inept. 
Xueptitude (ine*ptili«d). [ad. L. ineptitudox 
n. of quality f. tuepltts Inept: see -tude. Cf. obs. 

F. ineptitude ((5th e. in Godef).] The quality of 
being inept. 

1 , Want of aptitude; inaptness, unsuitableness, 
unfitness to or for something ; incapacity. 

x6xs Crooke Body of Man 507 A ineptitude to learne 
[sheweih] a drie and a hard orame. x^o Wilkins Nesv 
Planet it, (1684) ij5 There Is in it, and so likewise in the 
other Planets, an ineptitude to motion, e 1645 Howell Lett. 

I. I. ix. 17 A strong conjecture of the aptnesse or ineptitude 
of ones capacity. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 203 f \ That 
Ineptitude for Society, which is frcquenily the Fault of us 
Scholars. 1885 N. 4- Q. 6th Ser. XL iio/i An endeavour 
to imitate phonetically the Red Indian name of the plant. . 
a process for which the French usually show an extra- 
oroinary ineptitude- 

2 . Want of mental capacity ; folly, silliness. 
With an and pi, ' A foolish act or remark. 

1656 Blount Glossogn, Ineptittide, unaptness, fondness, ' 
foolishness, trifling, vainness. 1675 Baxter Caf/i. u. ' 

II. 42 Here are a multitude of Errors or Ineptitudes together, 
1832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) HI. 55 [He] lived no day of his 
life without doing and saying more than one pretentious 
ineptitude. 1885 spectator j8 July 948/1 This, .goes far to 
justify Buckle’s strictures on the ineptitude of statesmen. 

Xneptly (ine*ptli), adv, [f. Inept + -ly 2,] in 
an inept manner; unfitly, unsuitably; foolishly. 

(The first example (which comes second-hand from Brian 
Twyne’s transcript c 1620-24) may be an isolated occurrence 
after L. inepte, F. ineptement, j^So in Godef.) 

1523 Hen, viii Let. to Bayli^ of Oxford 18 Oct, Ttvyne 
MSS.Xiil. 259 (cf. Turner Oxf. 42) All common welih 
ihere isineptly permy tied to fall into extreme ruyneand decay, 
j6xx CoTCR., Inepfemettty ineptly, vnaptly. 16x2 J. Cotta 
Disc. Dang. Praet. Phys. 1. vii. 54 Ineptly and injuriously 
may the illusion of fancy. .be made snares for the innocent. 
X653 H. hloBE Antid. Ath. i. x. (j 662» 31 Though it be done 
never so ineptly and foolishly, xfof Ray Creatioti ii. (1692) 

22 The Crystalline Humor of the Eye which they [the Peri- 
pateticsl ineptly fansled to be the immediate Organ of 
Vision. x886 'xsi.K\\\.ShafUsbury{.sZ%Z)Zg \ subtle note of 
ironical compas.sion, as of a rat who was leaving the sinking 
ship, for a rat who has ineptly selected the same moment 
for ioining it. 

lueptness (ine-ptnes), [f. Inept + -ness.] 
The quality of being inept. 

1 . s= Ineptitude i. 

1633 W. Struther True Happines 66 An universall in- 
eptnesse, both in soul and bodie to any good office. i66x 

G. Rust Origen's OPhe, in Pkenix (*721) 1. 24 An utter in- 
eptness to .afi things worthy of a Man, 1722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. rx. vH. (Seager), The ineptness of matter has 
been well considered. 

2 . = Ineptitude 2. 

1877 Sparrow xiii. 173 They rebuke the multitude 

for the grossness and ineplncss of their views. 189* Times 
28 .\pr. 5/t Able, thanks to the ineptness of the prosecution, 
to transform the prisoner’s dock into a Tribune from which 
he preached Anarchy- 

tlnequabrlity. Ohs. rare^^. [f. 1 n -3 -f- 


INEQUALITY. 

Equability: perh. directly ad. late L. intequdbi- 
litdSx f. inesqudbilis Inequable.] Want of equabi- 
lity or uniformity. 

*S3 * J- Bell Haddon's Attsw, Osor. 403 b, Upon what 
grew this inequabilitie and parcialitie of dispensation. 

Inequable (inrk-,-e*k\vabT), a. rare. [acl. I,- 
insequdbil-is uneven, f. in- (In- 3 ) + atqtiabil-is 
Equable.] Uneven, not uniform. 

^'n^ J. Kcill Anim. CEcon. (1738) 64 The middle Velocity, 
either equable or inequable. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Ine*quahleness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
lue^ual (inrkwal), a. [ad. L. iupcqudlHs, f. 
in- (In- 3 ) atqudl-is Equal*, cf. OF. iucqual 
(Oresme, 14th c.), mod.F. in^gaH\ = Unequal. 
(The earlier formation; now arch. exc. as in b.) 

Its earliest use appears to have been in iuequal hours, the 
hours formed by dividing the natural day or night into 
twelve^ equal parts, the length of which theiefoie varied 
according to the time of the year, the hours of the day 
being also unequal to the hours of the night, except at the 
equinoxes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1433 The thridde houre in-equal 
that Palamon Bigan to Venus temple for to gon Vp rcos the 
sonne. ^1391 — Astral, ii. § loThise howris in-eqiialis ben 
cleped howres of planelts .. J>e howr in-equal of the day 
with J>e howr inequal of the nyght contenen 30 degrees, 
XS39 Tonstall Serm. Palm Simd. (1823) 7 The father by- 
gaite hym not inequalle to hym selfe. 1577 Harrison 
England ii. »x. {1877) I. 192 The Dane law. .of all the rest 
the most inequall and intoUerable. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' 
Caiech. liij, 5owhaiflr..yep!aceofyesoneeueiydayaccorcI- 
ing to ye astronomicall calculation of his middeoraqual 
mofiem, for seing-yepnecise reconmg of Viis maqual or trew 
motion do varie euery ^ere [etc.], a x68i Sir G. Wharton 
yEquatio7i of Time Wks. (1683) 101 Seeing that Ine^ual 
days cannot be the measure of equal motions, it is requisite 
that those Ineqiial days be converted to equal. 2711 
Hearne Collect. III. 268 Inequal Distributions were made. 
X741 SiiENSTONE yudgnt. Hercules 486 Welcome all toils 
th’ inequal Fates decree. 2831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1. 
iv. 82 An image, .which.. would be. .more or less elongated 
and coloured, if the two refracting angles were moie or less 
inequal. 

b. Of a surface: Uneven. 

2662 Lovell Hist. Anim, ff Min, 319 The ventricles .. 
their inward superficies is inequall with caruncles. 2890 
Cent, Diet,, Inequal. a. In entom.. covered with irregular 
elevations and depressions : said of a surface. 

Hence Ine'QUally in an unequal manner; 
Ine’QUBlness, inequality (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1662 Lovell Hist, Anim. «jr Min. r88 The field Spiders 
eaten or drunk doe inequally affect the whole body by 
beate, cold, horror, and itching. 2675 R. BURTHOGCECai«ff 
Dei 172 He doth inequally dispense it. 

Ineqnalitariaa(ini’kwjlite-Tian). rare. [f. 
Ineqdalitv, after Equalitabian.] One who holds 
the principle of the innate inequality of mankind. 

2878 Gladstone Clean. (2879) I. 234 In practice they 
(the English people] are what I may call determined in* 
equalitari.Tns. — in Newman Halls Autobiog. (2898) 275, 

I coined a word to express my opinion. I said I was an 
‘ Inequalharian I believe more and more in Heredity. 
Qualities are inherited. 

Ziieq.uality (infkwq'Iiti). [a. OF. inequalild, 
14th c. in Littre (=• mod.F. indgalild)^ ad. med.L. 
incequaliidSy f. inceqttdlis Inequal.J The state 
or condition of being unequal ; want of equality. 

1 . Want of equality between persons or things ; 
disparity : a, in respect of magnitude, quantity, 
number, intensity, or other physical quality. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. i, luslyce commutatiue . . onely con- 
siderynge the incqualitie, wherby the one thyngc excedeth 
the other, indeuoureth to brynge them bothe to an cqualitie. 
2597 Morlky Introd. Mus. 27 Proportion of ina:qualiiie is, 
when two things ofvnequall quantitie are compared togither. 
1674 Boyle Excell, Theol. ii. iv. 177 It remains doubtful, 
whether the differing sizes [of the fixed stars] .. proceed 
from a real inequality of bulk, or onely from an inequality 
of distance. ^2776 Adam Smith iV, N. (1869) 1. 1. x. ii. 119 
Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of slock, 
x825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 430 Should the in- 
equality of tension be occasioned by any original inequality 
ot thicKness in the strands. 1858 Froude Hist, Eng. III. 
xiii. 9.1 The growing inequality of fortunes bad broken 
through this useful custom. 

b. In respect of dignity, rank, or circumstances : 
Social disparity; the fact of occupying a more or 
a less advantageous position. 

2^4 Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyle or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke, 1583 Studbes Anal. 
Abus.^ H. (1882) jo3_The apostles . . amongst whom was no 
superiority, incqualitie, or principalUtieatall. 1603 Knollfs 
Hist. Turks 135 Betwixt Othoman and her was great 
inequality .. she was (as she said) but meanly born, and 
therefore was not to expect so great a match. 2792 Hoswell 
yohnsou 13 Apr. an. 2773, Sne wondered how he could 
reconcile., his notions of inequality and subordination with 
wishing well to all mankind. 1802 5 Iar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) 1. i. r The inequality between the rich and tlie 
poor shocked him. 

c. In respect of excellence, power, or adeqnncy. 
Also, A condition of saperiority or inferiority in 
relation to something, esp. the condition of being 
unequal to a task, insufficiency, in.adcquacy. 

XSS3 Ede.n Treat. Nesve Ind. Ded. (Arb.Js There ftemed 
too me no lessc inequaUiye betwene the lytle and the booke, 
then if a man woulde profe^se to wryte of Englande, and 
entreated onelyc of Trumpingtoru x^Soirtir J weiveberm 
(2608) in. 265 The Nature of the Things iliemseUes, which 
are the Subject inatier of the Christian Religion ..Their 
surpassing Greatness and Inequality to the mind of Man. 

^8 
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INEQUALITY. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivre BusU Body Ded^ Conscious of the 
Inequality of a Female Pen to so Masculine an Attempt. 
X777 Watson Philip // (1793) 11. xiv. 033 When she con- 
sidered the inequality of the dispute between him and the 
Flemings. 18^ Cheyne in Expositor Apr. 258 There are 
no doubt stylistic inequalities in the different Psalms. 

2. f a- Of persons ; Unequal treatment of others ; 
unfair dealing, unfairness, partiality, b. Of things; 
Want of due proportion, uneven distribution. With 
an and pi. An instance of this. 

1538 Starkey England ii. ii. 183 The chefe . , cause of al 
sedycyon . . that ys to say, the inequalyte of dyslrybutyon of 
the commyn offyceys. 1552 Latimer $th Semt. Lord's 
Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 399 What meaneth God by this 
inequality, that he givelh to some an hundred pound ; unto 
this man five thousand pound; unto this^man in a manner 
nothing at all ? 1^5 Traherne Chr. Ethics 478 If wc shall 
not be liberal to oneanother, it is a strange inequality. 1740 
WarburtonZ>;z/. V. iv.Wks._i8iiV. 145 Wesometimes 

find men complaining of inequalities in events, which were 
indeed the effects of a most equal Providence. Z858 Bright 
Sp. Refortn 27 Oct. (1876! 281, 1 could show you inequalities 
as great and scandalous in the manner in which the income- 
tax. .presses upon the o^vners of the soil and those engaged 
in professions and trades chiefly carried on in towns. 

3. Want of uniformity in a thing, person, or pro- 
cess ; unevenness, irregularity, variableness : a. in 
surface or outline. With an and//. ; An irregularity 
of surface or outline; a rise or fall of the ground. 

i6<^ Topsell Fourp. Beasts (1658) 330 The roughness and 
inequality of the place grieved, one part being higher then 
another. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 5 The in- 
equality of the coast, and of the great Bayes and Fore- 
lands. i^t Creation u. (1692) lag To find out the side 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more 
easily permit it to rowl its shell. x8oi W, Coxk^ Tour Mon- 
mouth. I. 117 The distant country is broken into fine in- 
equalities of hill and dale. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4* Greece 
(i8j8) I. i. 4 These inequalities in the surface of the earth 
which we call Alps. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 135 The water 
soon finds out some slight inequalities of surface. 

b. in motion, action, or condition ; in duration 
or recurrence ; in rate or proportion ; in manner, 
quality, degree, or other respect in ■which a thing 
is liable to variation. With an and pi . : An instance 
of such unevenness. 

1626 BACoit Sylva § 700 Inequality fof sounds], not Stayed 
vpon, but Passing, is rather atiEucreaseofSweetnesse. 1638 
F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 316 Whatsoever doth not hang 
well together, bewrayeth it selfe ..by an incqualltie of 
colour. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. n, xlvi. 308 The inequality 
of the Pulse continuing is an evil sign, 1748 Attson's Fop. 

I. viii. 77 These tempests . . were yet rendered more mis- 
chievous to us by their inequality, and the deceitful inter- 
vals which they at some-times afforded. 1753 H anway Trav. 
(1762) II, II. li, 76 The inequality of our climate, 1797 
Coleridge in Jos. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) I. 250 fn 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities. 1815 w. H. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 55 noie^ The inequalities observable both 
in his style and versification. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed.'s) 

II. 9 Owing merely to an inequality of temperature, 

4. Astron. A deviation from uniformity in the 
motion of a heavenly body. 

The older astronomers reckoned four inequalities, two 
common to planets and the moon, and two confined to the 
moon. First Inequality : that which is due to the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, and the acceleration of motion at a 
planet’s perihelion or the moon’s perigee. Second Inequality : 
that which arises from the obliquity of the direction of the 
planet’s motion to the radius vector of its orbit;=EvECTiON. 
Third Inequality : = Variation (of the moonh Fourth 
Inequality, that due to the more rapid motion of the moon 
when the earth is in perihelion; also called Annual in- 
equality or Annual Equation. Later astronomers have 
discovered several others, as Parallactic Inequality (see 
<mot. 1867-76) ; Periodic Inequality^ the comparatively 
short recurring orbital perturbation due to the attraction of 
another body, as the great inequality of Jupiter and Saturn, 
1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 758 The second Inequality of 
the Moon is explained by a little Circle. 1726 tr. Gregory’s 
Astron. I. 427 By any single observation of a Planet to 
clear it of its Second Inequality, and find its Distance from 
the Sun. 1728 Pemberton Newtods Philos. 228 Sir Isaac 
Newton has computed the very quantity of many of the 
moon’s inequalities. x8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil, II, 277 
Besides these two great inequalities, there are ten others 
.. to which Jupiter is subject. 1831 Brewster Neruton 
(1855! I. xi. 262 The annual inequality of the moon depend- 
ing on the position of the earth in its orbit. 1833 Heusciiel 
Astron. xi. 347 An irregularity, which is well known to 
astronomers bj' the name of the great inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 1857-76 Chambers /1 i. vit. (ed. 3) 80 The 
Variation . .was the first lunar inequality explained by Sir 
I. Newton on the theory of gravitation. Ibid.y The Paral- 
lactic Inequality arises from the sensible difference in the 
disturbing influence exerted by the Sun on the Moon, ac- 
cording as the latter is in that part of its orbit nearest to, or 
most removed from, the Sun. _/itV.,The Secular Accelera- 
tion of the Moon’s mean motion ,, This inequality was de- 
tected by Halley in 1693. Ibid. _8i Hansen elucidated, a 
few years ago, two other inequalities in the Moon's motion, 
due, the one directl)* and the other indirectly, to the in- 
fluence of Venus, 

6. Math. a. The relation between quantities that 
are unequal in value or magnitude. Sigji of in- 
equality, either of the signs *> (*is greater than’) 
and < (*is less than*), b. An expression of this 
relation, consisting of two unequal quantities con- 
nected by either of these signs: distinguished from 
equation. 

187s Toohunter Algebra (cd. 7) li. § 674 If the sjgns of all 
the terms of an inequality be changed the sign of inequality 
must be reversed. 

Ineq.uation (in/'kwr’*j3n). [f. L. in,rqiut/-tts 


unequal, after Equation.] A formula expressing 
inequality; *= Inequality 5b. 

1855 H. Spencer Prine. Psychol. fAqi) II. 16 To consider 
the case of inequations. Ibid. vi. Hi. 29 The inequation ex- 
presses a relation in which the second quantity bears a 
greater ratio to the first. 

Xlie*C[1zi-, combining element, in sense * un- 
equal*, ‘unequally*; not of L, formation (the 
negative of L. tcqttns being intquus’)^ but f. In- 3 
-{-Equi-: usually in words that are the negatives 
of equi- words, as equidisiant^ inequidisiant , but 
also forming negative compounds without corre- 
sponding positive forms. The following are ex- 
amples of both classes : 

IneiQuia'xed, In.e:qtaa*2ial a. [AxE, Axial], 
havingunequalaxes. lao^qulco'statec. [Costate], 
unequally ribbed, as a shell or seed (Mayne, 1855). 
Zne-qai^'stant a., not equidistant. Zne>*quili*- 
brity, want of equilibrium. Ine:qTiilo‘bate, In- 
©•qnilobed having unequal lobes. Ine^quipo- 
te'ntial a., not equipotential ; so Ine^qaipoten- 
■tia'lity, inequality of potential, as at different 
points on the surface of a glacier. 

1862 G. P. ScROPE Volcanos 107 Where the component *m- 
equiaxed crystals or scales are disposed conformably. 1879 
Rutley Study Rocks iv. 35 When *inequiaxial, arranged 
with their longer axes parallel wHh the Jamination. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsk. 268 Three *inequidistant arched ribs of 
stone. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I.78 Another operates with 
weights, the motion of which is reckoned to be the cause of 
*inequilibrity. 1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., *InequiIobate. 
1872 Nicholson Patxont.'yA In theGlyptolcemus. .the tail 
is ’inequilobed. 

XueqTlilateral (inrkwilte'teral), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Equilateral. Cf. F. iniquilaiiral^ Having 
unequal sides ; unequal-sided. 

Inequilateral shell* one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into two 
unequal and unsymmetrical parts. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 123 Several rude 
pieces of mountain chrystalL. amongst which there is one. . 
sexangular, inaequilateral, cj'lindrical, pyramidical. 1830 
Brewster Edin. Cyct. VII. i. 91/2 Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateral, inequivalved. 1854 Woodward Mollusca ii. 246 The 
Bivalves are all more or less inequilateral, the anterior being 
usually much shorter than the posterior side. x88o Gray 
Struct. Bot. HI. iv. 106 Inaequilateral l.eaves, being unsym- 
metrical by the much greater development of one side, ..This 
is illustrated in the whole genus Begonia. 

So t Ineqtiilater a. .iniquilatbref, fXn- 
e^quila'terons a.=sprec. 

16x4 T, Bedwell Nat. Geom. Numbers i. 7 An inequi- 
later paralleloCTamme. 1855 Mayne, Inequilaterous. 

In eqtdliDiio : see Equilibrium 3. 
Inequitable (ine*kwitab*l), fl.i [f. In- 3 + 
Equitable : cf. F. inequitable.'] Not equitable ; 
characterized by want ot equity or fairness; unfair, 
unjust. 

^ 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 64 The way of Process men take 
in this affair is so inequitable as certainly presages the 
partiality of the sentence. 1753 Johnson /I cfi/rH/wrrr No. 62 
f 8 Nothing is more inequitable than that one man should 
suffer for the crimes of another. 1768774 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 273 A spiritual pride, making them censorious, 
inequitable, turning everything to the worst side. *790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 252 The proportions seemed not 
inequitable, ^879 H. George Progr. ^ Pov. vii. i. (1881) 306 
The inequitable division of wealth. 

Hence lue'qultably adv., in an inequitable 
manner, unfairly, unjustly. 

1842 De Quincev Cicero Wks, 1857 VII. 207 As a com- 
mander-in-chief, Pompey was known to have been inequit- 
ably fortunate. 1880 MuiRHEAD< 7 arMJiv. § 126 It sometimes 
happens that an exception, which frima facie seems just 
enough, will yet bear inequitably upon the pursuer. 

•f'lne'qtdtable, Obs. rare~'°. [ad. L. zVx- 
equitdbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) -h equitabil-is ridable, f. 
equUd-re', see next.] That cannot be ridden through. 

1623 Cockeram, Inequitable, not to bee rid through. 
Hence in Blount, Phillips, etc. 
t Ine’quitate, V. Obs. rare — ^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inequitd-re to ride on ’or over, f. in- (In- 2) 
tequila-re to ride, i. eqties, cquii-ctn horseman, 
f. equtts horse.] trans. To ride over or through ; 
hence, to pervade, permeate. 

1653 H. More Ccnject, Cabbal. ii. § 7 Tlie World of Life, 
which is everywhere nigh at hand, and does Very throngly 
inequitaie the moist and unctuous Aire. 

Inequity (ine*kwiti). [In- 3 . (The corresp. 
L. formation was intqnilds Iniquity.)] Vinnt of 
equity or justice ; the fact or quality of being un- 
fair ; unfairness, partiality. 

J- Hevwood spider t^F, IvH. 10 Equile, in all things 
..is a verlcw pewre. Inequite, for wrong, no waie can 
make. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges Pref. Aij, To discern 
between the justice and injustice, the equity and inequity 
of these Exchanges. 1876 BAfrcRorr Hist. U, S. VI. Index 
6 i 4 Mariyorher statesmen confess its inequity and inex- 
pediency. *886SyM0NDS.r«/wry Hi. 48The inequity and the 
political imprudence of freeing great nobles from burdens. 

b. with //. An unfair or nnjnst matter or action. 

. *857 J. PuLSFotJD Quiet Hours 1, § i Thine iniquities are 
tn-equiites. ig^ ff. Spf.ncer in Confemp. Rct\ Jufy 38 Our 
system of Equity, introduced «. to malcc for the .short- 
commgs of Common-law, or rectify its inequities. 

+ Inequi'valent, <1. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
of equal value ; tinequalled in value, matchless. 


1368 North tr. Gueuara's Diall. Pr. (1619) 712/1 Bering 
inequiualent in e.state or degree to them. i6iq Chesters 
Tri.y Britain 2 Whose boundlesse glories inequivalenl Doe 
so reflect on Fames oriental! wings, 

InequivalveCinf-kwiiVKlv'), a, Crarf. [f.lK- 
EQUi- + Valve.] Having valves of unet^ual size. 

1776 PennantEoo/. IV. 108 Anom/a, bivalve, inequiralve. 
1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 243 If one valve is larger than 
the other, it is said to be inequivalve, 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 125 The valves of the shell are inequi- 
valve in the Ostreidae, one valve being smaller than the 
other. 

So Ine'qui-valved, Ine^quiva'lvtilar ff.s=prec, 
x8i6W. Smith Strata Ident.^o Six species of inequiralved 
Bivalves. Todd Cycl. Anat.^ L 710/1 When one 

of the valves is larger than the other, it is of course inequi- 
valved. 1828 Webster, luequivalvular, 

tlnequi'vocal, «. Obs.rare^K [In-S.] Not 
equivocal, unequivocal. 

1^79 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. (1780) 146/2 A recent trans- 
action from which the minister and he must from thence 
forward stand upon the most inequivocal terms. 

Ineradicable (in/rse’dikab’l), [In- 3.] in- 
capable of being eradicated or rooted out. AIsoyT^. 
_i8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxvi, This ineradicable taint of 
sin. xBax Shelley Promeih. Unb. \. 175 And in the com.. 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds. 1840 Barham Ingol. 
Leg., spectre of Tapp., Kn ineradicable bloodstain on the 
oaken stair. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 340 But prejudice 
fortified by custom is almost ineradicable. 

Hence Inera’dlcably adv., in an ineradicable 
manner. 

1829 Landor Imag.ConvNl\iS.\8\(> II. 22/2 A winged word 
hath stuck ineradicably in a million hearts. 1867 Mokley 
in Fortn. Rev. July 48 The lapse of a centuiy and a half 
gave time for the spirit of independence to grow ineradicably 
into the national character. 

Inerasable (in/r^i*sab*l), a. Also -ible. 
[In- 3 .] That cannot be erased, expunged, or 
effaced. Hence Inera'sably (-ibly) adv. 

x8xi Shelley .S'/. Irvyne iv. Pr, Wks. t888 I. 160 What 
man of honour needs a moment’s rumination to discover 
what nature has so inerasibly implanted in his bosom— the 
.sense of right and wrong? 18x2 — Proposals ibid. sSo 
Men whose names are inerasable from the records of Liberty. 
1885 L. Saunders R. Boyle ii. 34 An ink perfectly in- 
erasable. 

tlnergetic (inoid3e*tik), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
In - 3 + (En)ergetic.] «=next. 

1807 ‘Cervantes Hogg' [E. S. Barrett] Rising Sun III. 
49 His whole administration was weak, inergetic, and unin- 
vigorallng. jBs2 Tupper Proverb. Philos. 403 Until spirit 
be infused, the organism lieth inergetic. 

t Inerge’tical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Is- 3 + (Ek)- 
EBGETIOAL.] Without energy ; inactive, sluggish. 

a X69X BoYLE.^/x/..4/rxiii. (1692)72 Those eminent Stars 
and Planets .. are not to be considered by us as sluggish 
incrgelical Bodies. 170$ Phillips, Iner^etical Bodies or 
Particles, such as are unaciive and sluggish. 

Hence + Inerge'tically adv., Obs, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inergetkally, slugeishly, unactively. 
Inerm (inSum), a. Bot. [ad. L. inermds un- 
armed, f. in- (In- 8) + arma arms, armour. Cf. 
F, inenne (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Destitute of 
prickles or thorns ; unarmed. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. ni. v. (1765) 180 Leaves, in 
respect to their Afargin, are.. Inerm, unarmed or smooth: 
which is opposed to Spinose. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inerm, 
without spikes, prickles, or the Hke ; unarmed. 
IxieriuoiiS (infiumos), a. Bot. [f, as prec. + 
-ous.] «prec. 

1828 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

Inerrability (inerabidlti). [f. next : see -iry.] 
Freedom from liability to err; infallibility. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 84 You are per- 
swaded of the Popes inerrability. 1790 Sibly Occult Sci 
(1792) I. 51, A standing memorial of the inerrability nmi 
truth of this science. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV\ 1051 
I wish we could experience the inerrability of the pre«:. 
1878 Gladstone Glean, (1879) III. 260 If we are to believe 
in the inerrability of a person, or a body of persons. 

Inerrable (incrabU), a. [ad. L. (post-class.) 
inerrdhilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -f- errdre to err.] Inca- 
pable of erring ; not liable to err ; exempt from 
the possibility of error; infallible, unerring. 

16x3 Jackson Creed 11. xxiv. § 6, Such a facile, inerrable 
rule as the Papists haue framed for direction in points of 
faith. X687 Burnet Six Papers, Ansiu. Ne^v Test Ch. 
Eng. Loyalty 34 We do not pretend that we are Inerrable 
in this Point. 17x5 AI. Davies A then. Brit. I. 240 rbe 
Scripture-Letter, as the inerrable Standard of their Morals 
and Discipline. 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. n. ii. § ti- 
142 No^ man or men on the globe compose a tribunal from 
whose inerrable decision we may not appeal. 1879 Baring- 
Gould Gemtany II. 177 Catholic Christianity rested on an 
inerrable Church as the teacher of truth. 

Hence Ine*rrableness — Inerbabilitv ; Ine'r* 
rably adv., in an inerrable manner, infallibly. ^ 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy Answ. Advt., 'Ihe in- 
errablenesse of Councels, whether particular, confirmed by 
the pope, or general!. 1654 Ham.mono Fundamentals xii. § ® 
The infallibility, and incrrablencss, which is assumed, ana 
inclo«:ed by the Romish church. 1672 Penn Spirit 
Vind. 40 To this end God gives it to . . his Church, that in 
Doctrine, Life and Government she may incrrably be guided. 
2877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) x Many speak wiscij, 
some iaembly. 

Inerrancy (incTansi). [f. aslNf:niiANTtr. ; see 
-ANOY.] The quality or condition of being inenant 
or unerring; freedom from error. 

18x8-34 Horne Introd. Crit. Stud. Script, (ed. 7) II* n- 
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8i Absolute inerrancy is impracticable in any printed book. 
1865 PusEY Siren. 326 The old Ultramontane doctrine of 
the inerrancy of the Pope, i.e, that of bis preservation from 
error. x83o igt/t Cent. Sept. 429 The superstition .. which 
magnifies the wisdom of our ancestors into inerrancy. 

Znerrant (ine*rant), a. [f. L. inerrdnt^etn, f. 
in~ (In- 3) + errdnt-emj pr. pple. of errare to err 
or wander.] 

d*!. Astroii, Of a star: Fixed; not 'wandering’ 
as a planet. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magasirojn. xxvi,The sunne. .after which the 
moon, and, beneath these, the rest, errant and inerrant. 

2. That does not err ; free from error ; nneiTing. 
1837 Frasei^s Mag. XV. 368 The same inerrant pen winds 
tip this . . in the emphatic terms, * which is idolatry x868 

E. S. Ffoulkes Church's Creed or Crown's Creed 1 20 
Whether absolutely inerrant or not in matters of faith. 

Inerratic (inerre*tik), a. [In- 3.] Not erratic 
or wandering; fixed (as a star); following a fixed 
course. 

x65S Stanley flisi. Philos. 1. (1701) 11/2 He fixed a great 
company of inerratick Stars. 1793 T. Taylor tr. Sal/usi, 
etc. vii. 34 The inerratic sphere commences its motiori from 
the east. 1797 Monthly Mag. HI. 511 The inerratic circle 
. . comprehends the seven spheres in which the stars are 
placed, x8*2 T. Taylor Apuleius 334 An inerratic course. 

tlne'rring, Obs. rare [In- 3 .] = Un- 
erring. So 't'IneTringly adv. unerringly. 

x64S Howell Twelve Treat. (i66i) 328 They think they 
have an inerring spirit, and that their Biall must needs go 
tru, howsoever the Sun goes, 1755 Johnson, Inerringly. 
{J. quotes Glanvill (^Sceps. Sci. vii. 34), 'that matter should 
frame itself so inerringly*, hut in the first edition (1661, v. 
45) the word is ‘absolutely and in the 1665 ed. ‘unerringly’.] 

Xnerroneons (inerdu-nfas), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not erroneous, without error or mistake. 

x88o R. G. White Every-Day Eng. 127 There arc many 
thoughtful, although not inerroneous students of the subject. 
Inert (inSut), a. [ad. L. ineri-em unskilled, 
inactive, sluggish, f. in- (In- 3) + art-em Art : cf. 

F. inerte (ifth c. in Hatz.-TDarm.).] 

1. Of matter and material things : Having no 
inherent power of action, motion, or resistance ; in- 
active, inanimate ; having the property of Inertia. 

1647 H- More Imutort. Soul i. iv. vir. 104 Poore naked sub- 
stance, .dull, slight, Inert, unaclive. 17x0 Berkeley P r7«<r. 
Hwn, Knowl. § 69 Matter is said to be passive and inert, 
and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause. X774 Goldsm. 
Mat, Mist. (1776) VIII. 199 An opinion, that all nature was 
animated, that . . even the most inert mass of matter, was 
endued with life and sensation. 1830 Herschec6‘/;^</. Mat. 
Phil, I 334 To say that matter is inert, or has iuerffa, .. 
is only to say that the cause is expended in producing its 
effect. 1864 Kowen /.ogievVu six If matter is essentially 
Inert, every change in it must be produced by mind. 

Ji^. xSao Hazlitt Zed. Dram. Lit. 15 The inert mass of 
accumulated prejudices. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 307 
Knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, which 
comes to us, whether we will or no. 

b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 
other properties ; neutral. 

x8oo Med. Jml. III. 432 Fumigations may.. be service- 
able in rendering contagious matter inert, 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. Th, ii. (ed. s) s\ Oae of them, for instance, might 
possess acid properties, the other be tasteless and inert. 
xM4 H. Spencer Glol. I. 4 Carbon . . Is totally inert at 
ordinary heals. 1879 Casselts Techn. Educ. III. x The 
collodion film is inert, and plays no actual part in the pro- 
duction of a picture. 

2, Of persons, animals, and {transf.) moving 
things : Inactive, sluggish, slow, not inclined for 
or capable of action. Also of mental faculties. 

1774 Burke Corr. (1844) 1*479 He is of that inert and un- 
decided temper, that 1 fear he will not prevail on himself to 
pursue his point with vigour. 1809 W. Irving Knicherb. 
(j86i) 151 He was, in fact, .. neither tranquil and inert., 
nor restless and fidgetting, X834 Mrs. Somerville Connect, 
Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 384 In some places the subterraneous 
fires are in the highest state of activity, in some they are 
inert. 1849 Bright Sp. Ireland 2 Apr. (1876) 171 He is 
rather timid as a Minister and inert as a statesman. x8sx 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. s) 334 It contains sufficient 
oxygen to stimulate the nervous and muscular systems of 
these comparatively inert animals. 1855 H. Sfzucek Prine. 
Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. i. s As we ascend from creatures that 
are inert to creatures that are vivacious. X859 Dickens 
Lett. 19 Oct. (j88o) II. 104 The deadest and most utterly 
inert little town in the British dominions. 

II Inertia (ins-j/ia). [L., = want of art or skill, 
unskilfulness ; inactivity, f. iners, hiert-etn Inert. 
The L.term was introduced into Physics by Kepler.] 
1. Physics. That property of matter by virtue of 
which it continues in its existing state, whether of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
that state is altered by an external force. Origin- 
ally used as L., and also called vis ineriice (force 
of inertia). 

Centre of inertia, Moment of inertia. Product of hfertia : 
see Centre, Moment, Product. 

[1687 Newton Principia Def. in, Matertx vis insita est 
potentia resistendi .. neque differ! quicciuam ab inertia 
al.'Lssae. 1706 Phillips (ed- Kersey) Vis insiia Materix oc 
Vis Inertix, is the bare Power of Resistance only, by which 
every Body. . endeavours to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Rest or Motion.] 

17x3 Derham Pkys.-Theol. i. v. 33 The tause of the resist- 
ance of all Fluids is partly from the Friction of the p.irts of 
the Fluid, partly from the Inertia thereof. xysS Blake in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 3 By the principles of Mechanics, the 
Inertia of any bodies revolving about a Center Is as the 
quantities of matter into the squares of the Brachia. 1803 


J. Wood Princ. Meek. i. 8 Inactivity may be considered . . 
as that quality by which it resists any suen change. In this 
.. sense it is usually called the force of inactivity, the 
inertia, or the vis inertise. 1879 Thomson & Tait Mat. 
Phil. 1. 1. §216 The Inertia of matter is proportional to the 
quantity of matter in the body. xB8> Minchin Uni/l. 
Kinemai. 107 The force of inertia of a moving particle, in 
any direction, is the product of its mass and its component 
of acceleration in that direction. 

fg. X843 J. MARTiNEAuCAr.i^{i867) 106 The inertia of 
a massive civilization. x85t Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxiv. 22 
That bias.. in favour of trusting to the force of inertia, to 
the chapter of accidents. 

b. Electric inertia^ a term applied to the resist- 
ance offered by a circuit to sudden changes of cur- 
rent, due to self- or mutual induction, or both. 
Magnetic inertia^ that property of a magnetic 
substance which prevents its being instantaneously 
magnetized or demagnetized. 

x88d lAEjoixsiex. Electr. Papers II. 60 The inertia, in the 
electro-magnetic case, is that of the magnetic field, not of 
the electricity. 1892 (see Induction 10]. 

2. transf. Inactivity; disinclination to act or e-xert 
oneself; inertness, sloth, apathy. 

x822-56 De Confess. (1862) 212 Tranquillity that 

seemed no product of inertia. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. 
ii. By wise inertia, and wise cessation ofinertia, great victory 
has been gained, x868 M. Pattison Acadent. Org. v, 148 -A.n 
aimless inertia, an Oriental lassitude of habit, are not seldom 
seen to be the consequence of high philosophical training. 

Inertial (inS'jJial), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of inertia. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 609 A weight of inertial resist- 
ance. 1887 Mind Jan. X5r The subsidiary conceptions 
which he puts forward of ‘the inertial system, the inertial 
scale, inertial rotation, and inertial rest *. 

Inertion. (ins’jjsn). [irreg. f. Inert, perh. on 
analogy of exert, exertion^ Inert condition ; in- 
ertness ; inactivity ; sloth. 

X756 P. Browne famaica X2i Weaknesses of the stomach 
and viscera proceeding from cold or inertion. 1798 Webbe 
in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 5 Our inertion during 
the contest- 1814 D'Israeh Quarrels Autk. (1867) 220 
Mortified with the inertion of public- curiosity. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xliv. (1870) II. 478 A natural prone- 
ness to inertion in man. 1889 Browning Rephatt xxii, 
Tranquillity that lulls Hot lashes inertion. 
t IneTtious, Obs. rare‘s [i. h. inertia + 
-ous.] Inert. Hence f Ine*rtiously adv., idly. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv, (1623) 90 His youth., 
inertiously consumed in lasciviousness and penurie, 
t liieTtitudQ, Obs. rarc'^**. [ad. med.L. 
ertitiidoy f, L. inert-em Inert.] —Inertness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., luertitude. sloatfafulness, dulness, 
without Science or any craft. xBzB Webster cites Good. 

Inertly (inSutli), adv. [f. Inert + -ly 2.] in 
an inert or inactive manner; inactively; idly. 

1742 Pope Dtotc. iv. 7 Ye Pow’rs !. .To whom Time bears 
me on his rapid wing, Suspend awhile your Force inertly 
strong. Then take at once the Poet and the Song. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. II. vi. 1. § 3 The more a heavy 
body recedes from the beginning, or approaches the end of 
violent motion, the slower and more inertly it goes. 1863 
Mrs. H. Wood Vemer's Pride^ I. xi. 114 Her small white 
hands tested inertly upon her pink dress. 

Inertness (inSumes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being inert ; inactivity ; in- 
active or inoperative condition or character. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogtnat. v. (R.), So long and deep a 
swoon as is absolute insensibility and inertnesse. 27x0 
Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. 1. § 25 The very beinc of an 
idea implies passiveness and inertness in it. 1793 Burke 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 195 It is not humanity, but laziness 
and inertness of mind. Magendie’s Formul. 

(ed. 2) J02 Perceiving this inertness, I myself took a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture : nothing ensued upon it. _ 1855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872)!. t. v.px A ^ealer inert- 
ness of the nerve-centres. m86* Buckle CrV/VrV. (1869) HI. 
v. 394 The great enemy of Knowledge is not error, but 
inertness. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 8r Nitrogen is remark* 
able for its inertness. 

b. c Inertia i. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Mat. (1834) I. 303 Others, .style the 
perseverance of body either in motion or rest a ‘ force or 
ower of inertness*. 1830 Herschel.S‘/n</. Phil. § 234 
latter., presents us with two genera! qualities., activity and 
inertness. 

-j-IneTty. Obs.rarc^^. [ad. L. Inertia; cf. 
F. hurtle (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] =prec. 

1623 CocKEKAM, Ineriie, slothfulnesse. 

luembe’scentjt^. rare. [In- 3.] Unblush- 
ing, shameless. 

1788 Mew Lond. Mag. 5x5 She . . proved so inerubescent 
as to render . . absurd all those exaggerations In her favour. 

luerudite (ineTwdait), a. [ad. L. inemdit-ns, 
f. in- (In- 3) + emdit-us Erudite.] Not erudite; 
unlearned, uninstructed. 

x8oi Lamb Ess,, Curious Fretgm., Verbose, Inerudilc, and 
not sufficiently abounding in authorities. xBt6 Bentham 
Chresiotn. App. § X9 Wks. 1843 VIII, ^4 The primsval 
or inerudite analysis; — a logical 30313*51$ performed upon , 
physical wholes. x889^Lanciani Anc. Rome i. 4 ITie simple 
and inerudite imagination of the Middle Ages. 

Hence Ine*mditely adv., in an inerudite manner. 
1851 Sara Coleridge jI/cw. ff Lett. II. 421 It is a great 
pity that a good poem . . should begin so carelessly and in- 
eruditely. 

t Inerndi'tion, Obs. rare'^^. [ad. late L. in- 
crndltion-em (Vulgate) : see In- 3 and Erudition ; 
cf. F. inirudition (Littre).] Want of erudition; 
unlearned condition. 


X685 Cotton tr. kloniaigne 1. 241, 1, .being loo conscious 
of my own inerudition to be able to instruct others. 

Inescapable (inesk^*‘pab’l), G, [In- 3.] That 
cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 

*79 ? Burns Let. to Cunningham lo Sept., An inescapable 
and inexorable hell, expanding its leviathan jaws for the 
vast residue of mortals ! 1865 Ruskin Sesame 1x3 To lead 
us . . with their winged power, and guide us, with their in- 
I escapable eyes. 1872 W. R. Greg Enigfnas Life vi. 239 
; The inescapable conclusion from all this ratiocination. 1895 
S. P. Thompson Elent. Less. Elecir, p. ix. The views which 
the inescapable logic of facts drove jiaxwell. .to adopt 
absol. 2896 J. L. Allen Kentucky Cardinal 27 Is it this 
flight from the inescapable . . that makes the singing of the 
ledbird thoughtful and plaintive? 

t In6*scate, z'* Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
esed-re to allure with bait, f. in-{Vs-^)-h-esca food, 
bait.] irans. To allure -with or as with a bait; to 
entice. 

x6o2 F. Anatomyes 13 Thus they inescate and cir- 

cumvent poore silly Soules, 2628 Prynne Love-lockes 1 
A Baite.-to Inescate, and Inamour others with vs. 2721 
in Bailey. 

Hence f ine'seating ppt. a., enticing, alluring. 
2633 Prynne istPt.Hisirio-M. v.)f.289All the inescating 
lust*mfiamjng solicitations .. that either human pravity or 
Satans poltcie can invent. 

i* Inesca'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. inesedtion-etn 
(Augustine), n. of action f. inesed-re to Inescate.] 

1. The action of attracting with a bait ; alluring ; 
an enticement or allurement. 

264s Ussher Body Div. (1647) 3*4 Inescation and enticing 
of the heart with delight. 2692 Hallvwell A'.rc^//. Mor. 
Viri. 107 The Deceitful Allurements and Inescations of 
Flesh and Blood. 

2. (See quots.) 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Inescation, .. also a kind of trans* 
plantation. *73 ®*^ Bailey (fob), Inescation (with some 
pretenders to Pnysick), a kind of transplantation used in 
curing some diseases. It is done by impregnating a proper 
medium or vehicle with some of the nmmia or vital spirit 
of the patient, and giving it to some animal lo eat. It 
pretended that the animal unites and assimilates that mumia 
with it selfi imbibing its vicious qualities, by which means 
the person, .is restored to health. 

Ine*scatory, a. rare~'\ [f, ppl. stem of L. 
inesed-re (see Inescate) + -ory. Cf. med.L. in- 
esedtorinm allurement.] Of or pertaining lo bait- 
ing; adapted to bait. 

282^-43 T. D. Fosbbooke Encycl. Antig. I. 390/x Pollux 
mentions mouse-traps, inescalory traps, and others with 
snares. 

Inescatiiration, erron. f. Inexsatubation. 

+ lueschewable, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + ^eschew- 
able from EscHE^Y v.] That cannot be eschewed, 
unavoidable, 

2412-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy ti. xix. (MS. Digby 230) If. gx/i 
Nor come so fer for to fecche ageyn The quene Eleyne. . 
With outen harmes now in cschewable. 

Inesculent (ine’skiraent), a. [In- 3.] Not 
esculent, not used for food ; inedible. 

2832 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle Ii. (1887) 29, 1 care not 
a rush (or any other aquatic and inesculent vegetable) who 
or what sucks up either the water or the Infection, 
inesenteneon (ineskt^T/an). Her. Forms: 
see Escutcheon, [f. In mv. + Escdtcueon.] 
An escutcheon of pretence, or other small escut- 
cheon, charged on a larger escutcheon ; in the case 
of a baronet, an escutcheon borne in chief and 
charged with the red hand of Ulster. Cf. Escut- 
cheon 1 c. 

1610 Guilu.m Heraldry ii. viL (r6xi) 65 The Inescocheon 
is an ordinarie formed of a threefold line, representing the 
shape of the escocheon . . This Escocheon is sometimes 
tearmed an Escocheon of Pretence. 261a in Selden Titles 
Hon. (1624) 358 The Baronets and their descendants shall 
and may beare either in a Canton in their Coat of Armes, 
or in an Inscutcheon at their election, the Armes of VJster. 
1624 Camdbn Rem. 193 An Inschocheon of Armes may haue 
place amongst Augmentations, which U the Armes of a wife 
being an heire gencrall, inserted in the centre or middle of 
her Husbands Coates after he hath issue by her, to manifest 
the apparent right of her inheritance transmissible lo his and 
her issue. 2725 Bradley DiVL s.v., He bears Ermine, 
an Inesculchcon, 2897 Westtn. Gaz. 2 July 2/3 The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Goth.a . . bears the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land (with the ‘differences ’ as previously assigned to him m 
this coumr)*) on an inescutcheon upon the arms of Saxony. 

Inesite (si'n^sit). Min. [Named 1887, f. 
Gr. Tvfs fibres -h -ite.] Hydrous silicate of man- 
ganese and calcium, found in fiesh-coloured fibrous 
masses. 

2889 Amer. yntl. Sc. Ser. in. XXXVII. 500 Inesite. 
flnespecial, obs. erroneous w’riting of the 
phrase in especial, especially ; see Especial tr. 4. 

2568 Grafton Chron. 11. 478 None of his cpunsail durst 
once speake unto him, and inespeciall the Ladle Michell his 
wife, .was in great fcarc to be forsaken. 

tlnespe’cially, Obs. in especial 

(see prec^ + -ly - ; also found as two words in 
especially^ In an especial manner ; especially. 

*557 North ir. Gneuara's DiallPr. 923/2 Fhe women, 
and in especially greaie ladies, know not fetc.]. Gou>- 
INC Cxsar (1565) 2:3 As. .to tome hy.yomey into Province, 
he thoght it behoved him not at the time so to do . . but m- 
cspeciaily* for that he was soxe afraid for Labienus, *57 * 
Bosskwell Artnorie n. 25 b, Inespecially thej* must be so 
ordered at theire funerals. 2633 Ford Lazes Sacr. i. 11, 

I vow myself your sers-ant; only yours, inespecially yours. 

In esse: see Esse i. 
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INESSENCE. 

+ Ine’Ssenoe. Obs. rare-”. [In- 3.] 

1623 CocKfRAM 11, ITie not Being of a thing, Inexistence^ 
Inessence, 

fln-essent, a, Obs. rare^^, [f. + L. 

esseits, essent-em^ assumed pres. pple. of esse to be.] 
That is within. 

1628 Fei.tha-m Resolves n. [i.] IxxxvIiL 254 When the a>Te 
is thus moued, it comes by degrees to the eare . . and (is] by 
that in-essent Ayre, carried to the Auditory nerue. 

Inessential (inescnjal), a. {sh.)' [In- 3,] ^ 

1 . Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, immateri.al. 

1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles iv. 237 Of these Names [of the 
Deityl some are negative, signifying that Superessential 
Being : as, inessential, without time, independent. 1754 
Armstrong Forced Marriage v. xi, Are you not a ghost then V 
..as inessential As the vain rainbow? 1813 Shelley Q. Alab 
VII. 71 His inessential figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor. 1818 — Rev. Islam i. xxv. When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential Nought. 

2 . Not essential, not of the essence of a thing ; 
not necessary or indispensable to the constitution 
or existence of any thing. 

1836 Macgillivrav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 264 To 
conrider man as inessential to the order of nature. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lam^s ii. § 19. 50 Ornament is an extravagant 
.and inessential thin^. x8^ Symonds Renaiss. It.^ Cath.. 
React. (1898) VII. viii. 6 Details so insignificant as to be in- 
essential. 

B. sb. That which is inessential. 

1778 Bentham Virjj Hard-Labour Bill § 45 Wks. 1843 
IV. 24 An anxious attention to the inessentials and externals 
of religion. 1825 En^l. Life II. 265 She yields to me in 
what she terms inessentials, 

Inessentiality (inesem^ice-liti). [f. prec. + 
-iTt.J The quality of being inessential. 

1890^. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. 306 Contingency in this 
sense is inessentiality, adventitiousness, extrinsicality. 

Inessive (ine'siv), a. Gram, [irreg. f. L. inesse 
to be in or at (f. in- (In- 2 ) + esse to be) + -IVE.] 
Denoting the place in which a thing is ; locative. 

1886 I. Taylor in H, ^ Q. 7th Ser. I. 422/2 The suffi.x 
-itan or -etan..\% the sign of the inessive or locative case in 
Basque. 1896 Edin. Rev. Jan. 84 [In Finnish] The student 
must remember the nominative, partitive, genitive, inessive 
. .and instructive. 

t Inerstimahrlity. Obs. rare'^'^. [f. next 
+ -ITY.] The quality or fact of being inestimable. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i, iv. § 14. 241 Do you think 
that you are able to determine, what Length or Quantity of 
Time there hath been since Cities . . first began ?, , there is a 
kind of Infinity and Inestimabllity of this time. 

Inestimable (ine’stimab'l), a. {sb.) [a. F. 
inestimable CMth c. in Hatz.-Darra.), ad. L. in- 
testimdbiliSf f. in- (l}i-^)+a'slimdbi/is Estimable.] 
1 . Incapable of being estimated ; that cannot be 
reckoned up or computed ; too great, profound, or 
intense to be estimated. 

^*374 Chaucer Boeih, v. pr. iiL 12^ (Camb. MS.) The 
gerdon of J>c dyuyne grace which ]?at is inestyraable. pat 
IS to seyn hat it is so gret pat it ne may nat ben ful j^preysyd. 
1482 Monk 0/ Evesluim (Arb.) 40 On loihyr syde of the for- 
seyde hye hylle was so grete and tnestymable coolde that ys 
to seye of snowe and Hayle. xsssEdkn Decades 253 With 
great ingeniousnesse and inestimable pacience these nations 
haue ouercome much greeter difficulties, x^i R. Johnson 
Kingd. Sf Com7nw. 185 The number of oxen, .and prisoners 
was inestimable. 1722 De Foe Mem. Cavalier{iZ^o) 47 The 
wealth consumed was inestimable. 1875 Jowett Plato ied.2) 
I. 81 A companion of inestimable value for young men at 
their age. 

b. i'oo precious to be estimated; of surpassing 
value or excellence ; priceless ; invaluable. 

1379 B. G[arter] {////(?) New Ycares Gifte, dedicated to 
the Pope's Holiness .. in recompcnce of divers singular and 
inestimable Reliques sent into England. 1594 Shaks. Rich, 
JIL !• iv. 27 Wedges of^Gold, great Anchors, beapes of 
Pearle, Inestimable Stones, vnvalewed lewels. x 63 S"S® 
Cowley Daindeis m. 1002 At last th’ inestimable Hour w.ts 
come, To lead his Conqu’ring Prey in Triumph home. 1771 
Burke ProsecuL Libels Wks. 1842 11 . 492 Thb charter, the 
inestimable monument of English freedom. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham xvi. He would have been inestimable as an under- 
taker. 1879M. Arnold 37 Of one inestimable 

part of liberty, liberty of thought, the middle class has been 
the principal champion. 

qnasi-trcfe. = Inestimably. Obs. 

CX460 Fortescue * 5 * Lim. Afon. vii. (18S5) 125 This 
charge woll all wey be grete, and so inestimable grete, Jmt 
[etc.]. xs8x W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii, (1876) 67, I 
hearde wise men say, that the Queenes highnesse Father 
did winne inestimable great summes by the alteration of 
the Coyne, 

3 . 1 1. In - 3 + Estimable.] Unworthy of esteem, 
rare. 

x8ri Henry Isabella 21 . sio None but the inestimable 
would oficr insolence. 

B. as sb. A person of inestimable merit, 

1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masques i. LWks. 1882 VIII. 
12 But have I never seen this inestimable? 

Hence Ine'stixxiaWeness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inestimably (ine*stimabli), adv.. [f. prec. + 
-LV -.J In an inestimable manner or degree. 

xS*6 Pil^n. Per/. (W, dc W. x53x) X79b, VTiiche .. thus 
cofifoundcrh y* dcvyll .. & deljTeth aungelj & m.Tn in- 
estimably. x6^7 H. More Song of Soul 111. ili. vii. So Paul 
and Johu lhal into Palmos went, Heard and saw things in- 
estimably excellent. 18x4 Scott Lett. 4 June II. 206 
Poor Byron's loss will be inestimabK* felt by the Greeks. 
i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) X7/1 Tlieir religion . . gave 
existence to an inestimably precious unorganized institution 
— the Order.. of Prophets. 
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f Ine*stimal, <1. Obs.rare'^^. « Inestimable. 

1678 Vng. Man's Call. 318 Consider the inestiraal joys 
prepared for them, who.. have. .triuinpht over all the powers 
of darkness, bell, death, and damnation. 

t Ine’Stimate, a. Obs. rare-- [f. lx- 3 Es- 
timate pa. pple.^ = Inesthiable. 

16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 34 No mins a hap inestimate, 
Thou hast wrought me a freemans life, By taking hence my 
scoulding wife. 

+ Ine’Stuate, v. Obs. rare-~*>.' [f. ppl. stem 
of L. imgstud-re to foam or boil in, f. in- (In- 2 ) 
+ sesittd-re to be hot, boil, f. scstus heat.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.f Inestuate, to be very hot, to boil 
vehemently. 

Ineuoh, Ineugh, Inewch, obs. Sc. ff. Enough. 
Ineunt (i*nj|»nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ineunt-evi 
entering, beginning, pres. pple. of int-re to go in, 
enter, f. in- (In- 2) + ure to go.] 

A. adj. Entering. 

X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton RIetaph. xli. II. 423 In place of 
two energies, an immanent and a transeunt, we may com- 
petently suppose^ three, — an ineunt, an immanent, and a 
transeunt ..The ineunt enei^y might be considered as an 
act of mind, directed upon objects in order to know them. 

B. sb. A point of a curve. Also ineunt-point. 

1859 Cayley 6/A Mem. Qunutics § 185 Instead of the term 

point of a curve, it will be convenient to use the term 
‘ineunt* of the curve. The line through two consecutive 
ineunts of the curve is the tangent at the ineunt. 
Ineva'dible, tr. rare~^. + evadible^ 

Evadable,] .= Inevasible. Hence Ineva dibly 
adv.y in a way not to be evaded. 

1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1858 IX. 201 
For us, who know its truth, and how inevadibly it must 
have haunted for months the Egyptians. 

t luevange'lic, a. Obs. rare — °. [In- 3.] 
Not evangelical ; unevangelical. Hence t In- 
evang'e'licly adv.j unevangelically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 19 Super- 
siitiously supercilious, tmmoraly obstreperous and most 
inevangelicly malevolous. 

Inevasible (iinz'v^*2ib*l), a. [In- 3.] Not 

evasible ; that cannot be evaded. 

X846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. xBSo Mrs. Whitney 
Odd or Even ? xl. 49 There were absolute verities of life 
presented there that were tangible, inevasible. 

Inevidence (ine*videns). Now rare. [In- 3 . 
Cf. mod.F. incidence (Littre).] Lack of evidence; 
the fact of being inevident. 

1 1 . Want of evidence or manifestation {0/ some- 
thing). Obs. 

a x6^ H. Binning Counn. Prine. Chr. Relig. Wks. 1839 I. 
69 It IS not so much the tnevidence of marks and fruits that 
makes them doubt. i66j Flavel Indeed {17$.^) 102 
The hiding of God's face, the prevalency of corruption, and 
the inevidence of grace. 1698 Norris Pract, Disc. (1707) 
IV. x^6 ^Yhen Faith b said .. to be of inevident things, the 
Meaning is not of an absolute but of a Relative inevidence. 

+ 2 . Uncertainty. Obs. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature (*677) 6 He op- 
poseth the life of God, to the vanity and uncertainty, the 
word is, to the Inevidence of Riches, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1687) I. xxxi. 449 Charge them .. that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches («itI ttAovtov aS^XoTijn 
in the obscurity or inevidence of riches). {Cf i Tim. vI. 17,] 
3 . The condition of not being evident or clearly 
discernible ; want of clearness, obscurity, rare. 

1671 Flavel Fount. ^ Life xxi. 63 If thou . . hast gone , . 
mourning and lamenting because of the Inevidence and 
Cloudiness of thy Interest in Him. x68i — RIetlu Grace 
vii, It may come to from the inevidence of the premises. 
18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. 269 notef This is clear by the 
ihevidence of the converse, 

Inevident (ine-vident), a. Now rare. fad. 
late L. inevideut-em (Boeth.) : see In- 3 and Evi- 
dent : cf. F. inivident (Littre).] Not evident, not 
manifest ; lacking evidence ; not clear or obvious, 
obscure. 

1614 Jackson Creed iii. xxxii. Contn. ist Bk., {tr. Va- 
lentia) Seeing aswell the diuine reuelations as the Churches 
infallible proposall are obscure and ineuident [orig. obscurse 
et ineuidenies'\, a 1623 W. Pemdle IFks. (1635) 94 Know- 
ledge is an assent to things evident, Beliefe an assent to 
things inevident. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem, IPks. (x66o) 267 
Our Schoolmen make distinction of a certainty, evident, 
and inevident. a 1755 Bp. Convbeare Serm. II. riii. (T.), 
An undoubting assent to those things which are of them- 
selves incridcfit Mod. Newspaper^ A mysterious widening 
out and flow in the skirt, the cause whereof is beautifully 
inevident. 

Inevitability (ine:vitabi*nti). [f. next: see 
-ITY. Cf. mod.F, inivi(abilitiL\ The quality of 
being inevitable ; inevitableness. Also with an and 
pL An instance of this. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exe>np. Ad § vi. r 6 Arnbition .. 
falls under the inevitability of such Accidents which either 
could not be foreseen ornot prevented. 1675 Woodhead, etc. 
Paraphr. Paul 25 'This inevitability of sinning. 1847 Mrs. 
Trollope Three Cousins (Railw. ed.) 47 By the help of that 
effectual mind-strengthener inevitability, the Bishop bore 
this ‘contretems* rather better than his lady expected. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ecs. (18B0) II, Goethe 35 He was already 
beginning to accommodate himself to all inevitabilities. 

Inevitable (ine'vitabT), a. [ad. L. inevUd- 
bilis unavoidable, f, in- (In- 3 ) -h evTtdbilis Evi- 
table, £ evltdrc to avoid. Cf. F. inevitable (1549 
in R. Estienne).] That cannot -be avoided ; not 
admitting of escape or evasion ; unavoidable. 


IWEXCITABILITY. 

^ c 1430 Life St, Katlu (1884) 52 My body whyche aftur Yt 
ineuitable lawe of nature abydeth to be resolued in to deb 
ciszo Barclay Rf/rr. Gd. Manners (1570) D Iv, What 
should be dr^de of deathe? it is ineuitable, Thegenerall 
duetie and tribute of nature. x 6 o 6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. 
xiv. 65 When I should see behlnde me Th' ineuitable prose- 
cution of disgrace and horror. 1676 W. Row Contn. Stair's 
Autobiog.x. (1848) 212 There was an inevitable necessity 
laid upon them. 1750 Gray Elegy 35 All .. Await alike th’ 
inevitable hour. X79SS0UTHEY yoafi<fArcx.so^[}it]thtn 
beholds the inevitable shark Close on him open-mouthed. 
1838 TuiRLWALLCrr^pc^V.xI. 122 A battle became inevitable. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 10 The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the mountain is sinking by its own weight. 

b. absol. that which is inevitable, 

what cannot be avoided or escaped. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 16 Our one interest in 
such Government is, that it would be kind enough to cease 
and go its ways, before the inevitable arrive. 1887 Lowf.ll 
Democr. 16 There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. 

Inevitableness (ine-vitablnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being inevi- 
table or unavoidable. 

1626 Donne Serm. Ixxviii. 8or Whatsoever the Prophets 
py .. yet they meane not thee nor doe thou assume it in 
inevitablenesse upon thyselfe. 169s H. Dodwell Def. 
Find. Deprived Bishops g6 Why can they not see the in- 
evitableness of the same Consequences? 1857 Toulmin 
Smith 132 The certainty and inevitableness of the 

result are what is needed in order that the true sense of 
responsibility may exist. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seeh 4- F. 204 
To express the inevitableness of human suffering. 

Inevitably (ine'vilabU), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an inevitable manner ; unavoidably. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 33 Allas quoth he ewne 
as a straunger . . Inevytabylly I must deyin here. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 6 All good men were nowin- 
cuiiably certaine to be trampled under foot. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vni. 330 For know, The day thou eat’st thereof .. in- 
evitably thou shalt dye; From that day mortal. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. xi. vii. § 65 (1875) 196 Uniformity of 
law thus follows inevitably from the persistence of force. 
Inew, obs. Sc. form of Enow pi. of enough, 
f Inew, var. of Enew v. Obs. Hence f Inew- 
ing vbl. sb.y driving into water. 

1596 Harington RIetam. Ajax (1814) 47 The fine phrase 
of mewing a woodcock. 

+ Inewch, variant of ineuchy Enough. 
Inexact (inegzas'kt), a. [In- 3, Cf. F. inexact 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not exact; not strictly 
correct or precise ; also, not strict or rigorous. 

1828 Webster, Inexacty not exact ; not precisely correct 
or true. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 83 This 
statement of the ancient writer is inexact. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 390 The enquiry was continued in. .a very 
inexact manner. 1883 Longm. mag. Apr. 620 The records 
of an anemometer on the top of a house are, from their very 
nature, inexact. 

b. Of a person : Characterized by inexactness of 
knowledge, statement, etc. 

X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 17B notCy Burnet was 
far indeed from being the most inexact writer of his time. 
2875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 150 Inexact thinkers. 

Inexactitude (inegzre‘ktiti«d). [In- 3 . Cf. 
F. inexactitude (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
quality or character of being inexact; want of 
exactitude, accuracy, or precision ; inexactness. 
Also (with pli)y an instance of this ; an inaccuracy. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 48 Further enquiry -• 
has satisfied me of the inexactitude of this information. 186$ 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xvi. x. (1872) VI. 261 The King . . never 
pardons any fault which tends to inexactitude in the Mili- 
tary Service, 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 83 The author’s 
inexactitude of thought and expression. 1875 Poste Gaius 
III. (ed. s) 481 This .. must be regarded as an inexactitude 
of Ulpian. i88x Times xi Apr. 5/3 There may be inexacti- 
tudes of detail in the document. 

Inexa'Ctly, adv. [f. Inexact + -ly^J In 
an inexact or in^,ccurate manner ; not with perfect 
correctness. 

1849 Macaulay vii. (1858) n. 421 He [William 
of Orange] spoke and wrote French, English, and German, 
inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently and infcl- 
ligibly. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 34 All through the life- 
long process of learning one's * mother-tongue one is liable, 
to apprehend wrongly, and to reproduce inexactly. 

Inexactness (inegzcc’ktnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inexact; want of 
precision; inaccuracy. Also with and//. : An 
instance of this. 

1828 Webster, Inexactness^ incorrectness ; want of pre- 
cision. x&fz Myers Cath, Th. ml § 2 S -.95 An .. instance 
of literal inexactness in the Gospel narrativc.s. 1846 ^nuor- 

Iinag.Conv. Wks. 1 . 75/1 They do exclude wit, which some- 
times shows inexactnesses where mensuration would be 
tardy and incommodious. 1899 Q. Rez’. Jan. 113 To sweep 
it [language] away because of its inadequacy and inex.^ct- 
ness would be to sweep away the thoughts which it has 
more or less inadequately preserved. 

Inexaturable, -rate : see Inexsat-. 
tlne*xcelleac6. Obs. rare'~^- [In- 3 .] ^^ant 
of excellence ; the opposite of excellence. Bo f In- 

e'xcellency. 

XC90 Marlowe znd PC. Tamburl. v. iii, Blush, heaven, to- 
lose the honour of thy name .. And let no baseness in th> 
haughty bryast Sustain a shame of sucli incxcellencc [v.r. 
inexcelfenciej. ... re 

Inexcitability (ineksobtabi-llti). rare. [I. 
next: sce-irv.] The quality of being uncxcitablc 
constitutional calmness. 
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x 854 in Webster. 1876 T. Hardv EihelUrta xxviii. 
(1890) 201 She had set hhn down to be a man whose external 
inexdtabiUty owed nothing to self-repression. 

Inexcixable (inekssi'tab’l), a. rare. [In sense 
1 (stressed int'xciiahle)^ ad. L. {nexciidbiliSf f. vi- 
(In- 3) -}- excitabilis ; in 2 , f. In- 3 + Excitable.] 
f 1 . From which one cannot be roused. Obs» (Cf. 
Seneca Epist. Ixxxiii. 13 somnits inexcitabilis.) 

16x6 Chapman Hornet ^ s Wks.^ Hymn N ij, SVhat 

pleasure, .letts Humor steepe Thy lidds, tn this inexcitable 
sleepe? 1651 T. Stanley Poems-, Mosc/tus 48 A long obscure 
inexcitable sleep. 

2 . Not e.xcitable; not liable to e.xcitement. 

1828 in Webster. 1846 Landor linage Conv. Wks. I. 68/1 
Animosities [have grown] tame, inert, and inexcitable. 

Inexclu'dible, a. rare-'. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be excluded. 

x8i6 Bentham CHrestom. App. § 12 Wks. 1843 VIII. 109 
By tlie derivation, and thence by the inexcludible import, 
of the word between. 

luexclusively (inekskUl'sivU), adv, [In- 3 .] 
Not exclusively ; so’as not to exclude others. 

1789 Bentham Princ. Legisl. viii. § 8 When an incident 
is directly intentional it may either be exclusively so or in- 
exclusively. 182* New Monthly Mag.^ IV. 314 Everj' 
theatre should possess inexclusively the right to represent 
the ancient dramatic authors. 

tlnexco’gitaljle, <2. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. 
inexcdgitdbilis incomprehensible, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
excbgitdbilis Excogitable.] Incapable of being 
excogitated; inconceivable, incogitable. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. Anc. Piet., That vnspeakahle wis* 
dome and inexcogitable care, xyai in Bailey. 

Inexcommxvnicable, a. rare, [In- 3.] That 
cannot be excommunicated. 

16x0 Donne Pseueio-hfart. 39 So may they prodigally 
extend the name and priviledge of inexcommunicable 
Locusts to many in the other orders. 16x7 CoI-lins Def, 
Bp. Ely H. X. 531 A multitude is inexcommunicable. 
tlnexcwlt, a. Obs. rare'^'^. [ad. L. inexcttlius^ 
{. in- (In- 3 ) + excultus cultivated, polished.] 

X623 CocKERAM^ htexcuUy rude, not polisht. 

Xuexcu'rsivei rare, [In- 3 .] Not excur- 
sive ; incapable of a wide range of flight, 

1837 Landor Peniavieron Wks, 1846 11. 353/2 Allegory 
had few attractions for me: believing it to be ihedehght, 
in general, of idle, frivolous, inexcurswe minds, 

Xiies:cu'.sa 1 ]i'lity. rare, [f. next ; see -iiv.] 

= INEXOBB ABIiENESS. 

1888 R. F. Lvttledale in Aendemy 8 Dec. 388 In his eyes 
the worst of all the sins committed by ^the^ Leaguers in 
history, surpassing murder itself in criminality and ine.\- 
cusability, was breaking up the Harkhallow hunt. 

Xnexcusable (inekski; 7 *zab’l), a, [ad. L. in- 
excusdbi/is, f. in- t^’S-'^)’^cxcnscibiHs Excusable. 
Cf. F, inexcusable (1474 in liatz.-Darm.).] Not 
excusable; incapable of being excused or justihed. 

a. Of persons. 

1526 Tindale Rom, n. 1 Therfore arte thou inexcusable 
iVulg. inexc 7 t 5 abilis ; Wyclif vnexcusable) o man, 1548 
Ld. Somerset Efist. Scott B j b, Nothyng should be left, of 
our part vnofTered, nothyng of your part vnrefused, whereby 
you might bee inexcusable. i6d2 Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr, 
HI. i. § 13 Those Philosophers who questioned the existence 
of a Deity, .were not so inexcusable therein, as our Modem 
Atheists. X77S Burke Sp. Concil. Amer. Wks. III. 37, 
I should be inexcusable in coming after such a person with 
any detail. 

b. Of conduct or actions. 

*555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 55 Howe muche I saye 
shall this sounde vnlo owre reproche and inexcusabjc sloth* 
fulnesse and negligence. 1645 Ckas. 1 . in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 313 The strange and most inexcusable deliverye 
upp of the Castle and Fort of Bristoll. xyia Steele SPect. 
No. 284 F 2 It is inexcusable in Men to come where they 
have no Business. 3829 Lvtton Discftvned xUy, He made 
no reply to the inexcusable affront he had received. 1871 
V>\.KCx.\T.Four Phases r. 131 To condemn an honest thinker 
to death for simple heterodoxy, .was altogether inexcusable. 

Xnescn'sableuess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexcusable. 

16x2-25 Bp. Hall Contempi., O. T. xx. 1, If God had not 
meant the inexcusablenesse of Jehoram. 1684 J, Goodman 
Old Relig. (1848) 93 The inexcusableness of a total and final 
omission of it. a 1716 South Serm. (i737)_ II. vii. 263 Their 
inexcusableness is stated upon the supposition of this very 
thing ; That they knew God, but for all that, did not glorify 
him as God. 

Inexcusably (iuekskifrzabU), adv.^ [f. : 
prec. + -LY-.] In an inexcusable or unjustifiable 
manner. 

1587 Harmar tr. Bezels Semt. 35 (T.) Behold here w'herein 
Eve, and after her Adam, did fail inexcusabl)’, ^ 1638 Chil- 
LiNcw. Relig. Proi. 1. iH.§ 3. 129 Who.. is more inexcusably 
guilty, for the omission of any duty ; they that cither haue 
no meanes to doe it, . . or they which professe to bane . , 
means to doe it? X785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia. II. vi, 
I should have thought myself ine.vcusably ungrateful. 1875 
Whitkev Life Laug. viiu 139 Here is an inexcusably gross 
misrepresentation. 

Inexcu'ssa'ble, -iWe, «• rare «. [f. In- s 
+ ILxobssable.] That cannot be shaken out or off. 
Hence Inexou-ssaWy (-ibly) adv., in an inexcus- 
sable manner, so as not to be shaken out. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlmg Hall xi, Grasped, .firmly 
and inexcussibly in the hands. 

i*Ine*xecrable, a. Obs. rare, Inquot. 1394, 
misprint for inexorable in quot. Folios 3 and 
4, and some mod. edd. have inexorable ; but some 


would retain inexecrable in the sense, or as an in- 
tensive, of Execrable. 

X594 Constable Z>/h/w2 viii. i, Though shee protests the 
faithfuHest severilte, inexecrable beatitie is inflicting. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. K iv. i. 128 O be thou damn'd, inexecrable 
dogge, And for thy life let iustice be accus'd. 
Inexecutable (inekse'kir/tab'l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Executable. Cf. F. inexiciitahle (a neologism 
in 1726, Halz.-Darm.).] That cannot be executed. 

*333 Q. Rev. XLIX. 5^5 They are the creatures of circum- 
stances — the victims oi their own inexecutable system of 
government. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. v. The King 
has accepted this Constitution. .and executes it in the hope 
mainly that it will be found inexecutable. x86i M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 19 But the arbitrary and violent pro- 
visions of this edict made it inexecutable. 

IneHecutioii (ineksfkirl-Jon). [In- 3. Cf, F. 
inexicniion (c 1600 in Hat2.-Dann.).] Lack or 
neglect of execution ; the fact or condition of not 
being executed ; non-execution, non-j^rformance. 

x68i Nf.vile Plato Redtv. 161 Complaints of the Inexecu- 
tion of the I.aw. xvxo Ozell VertoCs Rom. Rep. 1. 1. 55 
If. .any one of my Feilow-Ciiizens still condemns me for the 
Inexecuiion of my Word, I willingly put [etc.]. x8oS T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 35 His inexecution of orders 
baffied that effort 1825 Bentham 188 Black- 

stone complains of their inexecution. He did not perceive 
that a law which is not e.xecuted is ridiculous. 
Xnezertion (inegzaujan). [In- 3 .] Want of 

e. xertion ; failure to e.xert (oneself) or exercise (a 
power or faculty); inaction. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) IV. 360 A temporary inex- 
ertton of the brain. 1829 D. O’Connell in Beniham's 
Wks, (1843) XL 21, I give myself six or seven weeks here 
of comparative mental inexertion. x886 Daily News 13 
Oct. 5/6 Those form two reasons for past inexertion against 
bad laws in agricultural Wales. 

luexha'lable, a:, rare—'. [In- 8.] Notex- 
halable ; that cannot be exhaled or evaporated. 

x5so Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ni. xxviii. xgi A new laid 
egge. .contains a greater stock of humid parts; which must 
be evaporated, before the heat can bring the inexhalable 
parts into consistence. 

t luexha’a'ri'ble, Obs, rare—^, [f. In- 3 

+ L. exhaurJre to exhaust: see -ible,] = Inex- 
haustible. So t laexhanribi’lity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inexhauribility, a disability to 
draw out or empty. Charleton. 165®^® Phillifs, luex. 
haustible, or InexAaUrible, not to be drawn out or emptied 
[PInexhaurible* omitted in 1696-2706J. 

t InexliaU'St, a. Obs, [ad, L. inexhauslusj 

f. in- + exbauslus Exhaust ppl. < 7 .] « next. 

x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 4 God the inexhaust 

fountaine of all goodnes. 1615 Sm E. Hoby Curry>eoi 7 ibe 
i. 63 It must be an inexhaust treasure indeed, that can stop 
a Popelings mouth. <2x665 Qocro'uw. Filled vj. the Spirit 
(1867) 325 An inexhaust abyss ©fall excellency. 
Inexhausted (‘negzg-sted), «. [In-s.] Not 
exhausted ; unexhausted. 

1626 Sclater Comtn. 2 T/tess. (1629) 91 That they stand 
so long inexhausted is., by the word of God supporting 
them, a 1652 J. Smith Set, Disc. v. x68 Emanations of that 
inexhausted light which is above, xyix Addison Sped. 
No. XIX F 9 Inexhausted Sources of Perfection. 1846 
Trench Mirac. xvi. (1862) 273 Himself., the inexhausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life. 

Hence Inexbau'stedity rri/zr., without exhaustion. 
1684 T. Burnbt Tk. Earth 11. xi. 313 A third Glass that 
piercelh further still makes new discoveries of Stars ’, and 
so forwards indefinitely and inexhaustedly for anything we 
know. 

Inexhaustibility (inegzp^stlbi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ity,] The quality of being inexhaustible ; in- 
exhaustibleness. 

1834 FrasePs Mag. X, 437 Oin a poet control the ex- 
haustion of the heart belter than through the inexhausti- 
bility of the human fancy? 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
xi. (1872) VI. 272 A dexterity, felidty, inexliaustibility of 
laughing mockery and light banter. 

Inexhaustible (inegzj stlb’l), a. Also 8-9 
-able. [In- 3. inexhanslible 

in Godef.).] Not exhaustible. 

1 . Incapable of being exhausted, consumed, or 
spent; exbaustless. 

a 2631 Donne in Select. (1840) 6$ A free pardon by the in- 
corruptible . . and inexhaustible blood of Christ Jesus. 2656 
Cowley Misc, Pref. ad Jin., Employing all her inexhaustible 
Riches of Wit and Eloquence. ^ 173* Berkeley Alciphr. 11. 

§ 14 If you had an inexhaustible fund of gold and silver. 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. Pref. 4 Our inexhauslable 
strata of coal. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Atnusem. 279 The 
most inexhaustable supply. 1873 Hamerton Inteli. Life 
XH. iii, A noble loch in its inexhaustible loveliness. 

2 . Of a receptacle or vessel ; Incapable of being 
exhausted or emptied of contents. 

Inexhaustible bottle ; a toy used by conjurors, and others ; 
it consists of an opaque bottle containing within it generally 
five small phials, which communicate with the exterior by 
five small holes; each phial has also a small^ neck which 
passes up into the neck of the bottle ; the phials are filled 
\vith different liquors, any of which may at will be allow'ed 
to pour out by opening the proper hole and letting in air. 

260X R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Com/nw. (1603) 40 The come 
and provision of the inexhaustible garners of Apulia, Sicil, 
Sardinia. 1646 J. HALt/forar Vac, 182 Rather free of their 
countenance then purse, which as it cannot be inexhaustible, 
so [etc.]. 1709 Addison Taller No. 119 r x The present 
Age by the Invention of Gl^es, opened a new and inex- 
haustible Magazine of Rarities. 

3 . Of a person or his attributes: Incapable of 
being e-xhausted or worn out in strength or vigour. 


1762 Gideon yrnl. 23 Sept., He has inexhaustible spirits. 
1B42 Lytton Zanoni 24 The inexhaustible Paisielio, 
charmed with lier performance. 1848 A. B. Ix)ncstreet 
Georgia. Sce>ies 207 They [mountaineers] are, however, 
almost inexhaustible by toil. 1870 Disraeli Loikair liii. 
288 Berwick is at Biarritz, an inexhaustible intriguer. 

InexlLaustibleness (inegzp-stib’lnes). [f. 

prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being inexhaus- 
tible. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1827 Hare Gxusscs Ser. i, <1873! 
X75 A stream of love, the purity and jnexhaustibleness of 
which betokened its heavenly origin. 2845 Thorpe tr. 
Lappenberfs Anglo^Sax. Kings 11. 22 This inexhaustible- 
ness of the enemy was particularly felt by England. 2862 
Burton Bk, Hunter (1863) 322 No one can grapple with 
history without feeling its jne.vhaustibleness. 

Inexhau’stibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 
In an inexhaustible manner or degree. 

2694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables xiii. 427 A patron so in- 
exhaustibly full, a 2716 South Serin. X. x. (R.), A cup 
never to be drank off, inexhaustibly full, inconceivably 
bitter. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 513 Iron, hemp, wood, 
are hers inexhaustibly. 

Inexhaustive (inegzg-stiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
exhaustive. 

1. =lNEXBAnsTiBLE ; exhaustless. 

x72&-'46 Thomson spring 478 Ah, where find words . . 
whose power . . may perfume my lays SVith that fine oil, 
those aromatic gales, That inexhaustive flow continual 
round ? 1799 Southey Eng, Eclogues Poet. Wks. III. 166 

Contemplate . . What inexhaustive springs of public wealth 
The vast design required, Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 525 
The sea. .nourishes an inexhaustive store of shells. 

2 . That does not exhaust the subject dealt with. 

1865 Pall Mall G, 24 May 11 It [a book] 1*5 admittedly 

desultory and inexhaustive. 

Hence Inexbau’stively adv., in an inexhaustive 
manner; inexhaustibly; in a way that does not 
exhaust the matter, 

2882 Seeley Nat. Relig. 122 Occupation for the thought 
so inexhaustively interesting. 

Liexhawstless, a. [Erroneous formation, due 
to confusion of inexhausted (or inexhaustible) and 
exhaustless.'] Unexhausted, exhaustless. 

1739 G. Ogle Gualtherus 4 Crtselda 60 Her Strength of 
Soul . . a pure but itl-exbaustless Store I 2805 Mrs. Burke 
Secret 0/ Cavern II. 2.^0 Possessing an inexhaustle.ss source 
of entertainment within themselves. 2867 Bajlev Vniv. 
Hymn 6Who showers, On spiritual and natural world alike, 
His inexhaustless good. 

Ineligible (ine’ksidslb'l), a. [Is- 3 . So rood. 
F. intxigible.'] That cannot be exacted. 

x8x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 2B0 Turn now to those [duties] of 
imperfect obligation— the inexigible services so often dis- 
tinguished and explained. 

Inexist (imiegzi’st), v. [f. In adv. + Exist v. : 
see Inexistent fl.J] in/r. To exist orhave its being 
in something else. Hence Inexi'sting pp/. 
inexistent, inherent. 

2678 Cudworth Inteli. Sysl.^ i. i. § 31. 38 Nothing can fce 
made eV cVvnapxei’Toc vj npoVitdpxorroe, from nothing 

either inexisting or preexisting. Ibid. iv. § 32. 500 How 
can that which is created coexist wdih the Ingenit God ! 
how much less can it inexist in Him ? 1768^4 Tucker Lf. 
Nat. (1834) II. 189 The roundness inexisls in the clay, and 
the thought of it inexists in my understanding. 1855 Pusnv 
Doctr. Real Preslncr Note S. 647 The inexisting Wisdom 
of God the Father. 1874 — Lent. Stnn. 427 See the Ever- 
blessed Trinity. Each Person . . inexisting iu the Other. 

Inexistence ^ (inegzi ’stens). [f. In- ^ + Exist- 
ence: see Inexistent <7.1 and -ence.] The fact 
or condition of existing in something; inherence, 
163s Pacitt Christianogr. 134 By reason of their mutuall 
inexistence. 2654 Warren Unbelievers 70 There was an 
inexistence, or being of all men in Adam. 2678 Cudworth 
Inteli. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 559 These three Hypostases or Per- 
sons . . have a Mutual nepixwpiurtc and ’Evuirapfw, Inexist- 
ence, and Permeation of one another. 1684 Boyle Min. 
Waters 53 He,, may., be also inabled to discover the 
presence or inexistence of divers other Minerals. 2871 
Fraser Life Berkeley 422 Separate inexistence in percep- 
tion is one phase of the dualism of Berkeley. 

Inesi'steuce Now rare. [f. In- 3 + Ex- 
istence : see Inexistent a.2 and -ence. In mod.F, 
inexistence (Littre).] The fact or condition of not 
e.Kisting ; non-existence. 

2623 Cockeram h, The not Being of a thing, Inexistence, 
Inessence, 2648 Bovle Seraph, Love (1660) 63 Our Inex- 
istence. .was a condition wherein nothing in us «as cap.ible 
of being a Motive of God’s love. 272* Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. ill. 48 note. That way, which some Sceptics take to 
prove the inexistence of truth. 1725 Broo.me On Odyss. 
(J.),^ He calls up the heroes of former ages from a state of 
inexistence to adorn and diversify his poem. 2830 W. Pmi.- 
Lips Mi. Sinai 11. 422 Till . . Death drop stricken on his 
latest prey, To inexistence stars’cd. 

tluexi’stency^. Obs, [f. iN-^-f Existencv: 
see Inexistent < 7.1 and -encv.] = Inexistence i ; 
also (with pL)., something inexistent or inherent 
(cf Existency 3) 

2674 Bbevint Saul at Endor 382 This Aloral Capacity is 
grown into a true Natural Incxlstency or Conjunction. 
2768-74 Tuckrr Li. Nat. (1834) 1. 346 "Tby ancients held 
forms, ideas, and truths, to be eternal. .in the Divme Mitid 
. . They were not God, nor attributes, nor yet dwiinct sub- 
stances but inc.xistencics in Him ; which inextstency 
a very convenient term, implying someibing Itiai was both 
a substance and not a substance, and so catrjang the ad- 
N-antages of either. „ r,- ▼ o »- 

tinesistency-. Obs. [C In- 3 + Lxlstencv: 
see Inexistent a.'^ and -encv.J *= Inexistence 3. 
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1659 Stanley Hisi. Philos, xii. (1701) 485/2 The Dog- 
matists take away Hippocentaures, instancing them as 
examples of Inexi-stency. 

Jnexistent (i^njegzrstent), Also 7 -ant. 
[ad. late L. inexistent-etn (Boethius), f. in- (Ik- 2) 
’^ex{s)istent-em existing, Existekt.J Existing or 
having its being in something else ; inherent. 

1 SS 3 Bale Gardiners De vera Obed. F ij a, Both scrip- 
tures and reasons do alow it [the supreme head of the 
Church], as a thing inexistent vnto the name of a prince 
and of a king. 1678 Cudworth IntcU. Syst. i. i. § i 4 - 15 
ftr. Aristotle] Empedocles and Democritus. .say that Gene- 
ration is not the Production of any new Entity, but only 
the Secretion of what was before Inexistant. ^ 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 190 The ideas of pain, ignor- 
ance, doubt.. too frequently inexistent in the minds of men. 

Xnexi'Stent, a.^ ? Ohs. [Ik- S. Cf. F. inex- 
istani (Littre), med. or mod.L. inexistens^ Not 
existing; having no existence; non-existent. (In 
quot. 1 704 , said of a state in which the person is 
as if non-e.xistent.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 They took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of allow- 
able formes into mixtures inexistent. 1704 Steele Lying 
Loverv. i, Oh sleep Still in thydowny Arms embrace my 
Friend, Nor loose him from his inexistent Trance. 
Inexorability (ine^ksorabiditi). [ad. L. in- 
exdrdbilitds : see next, and -ITT.] The quality or 
character of being inexorable ; incapability of being 
prevailed upon by entreaty; relentless or rigid 
severity. 

1^6 Dekker Sev. Sinnes^ Shaving (Arb.) 41 Audacitie : 
Shifting: Inexorabilitie : and Disquietnesse of mind. 1748 
Richardson C/amm (1811) VIII. xi. 58 Violence and fierce 
wrath, and inexorability. 1847 Disraeli Tancrtd v. vi, 
'What sublime inexorability in the law ! 1874 Bushnell 

Forgiven. <5- Laiv ii. 141 The dread ine.vorabilities of justice. 

Inexorable (ine'ksorab’l), a. (j^.) [ad. L. in- 
exordbilis, f. in- (Ik- 3) + exdrdhilis that can be 
entreated, Exorable ; perh. after F. inexorable 
(i 5 -i 6 thc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being 
persuaded or moved by entreaty; that cannot be 
prevailed upon to yield to request, esp. in the way 
of mercy or indulgence; not to be moved from 
one’s purpose or determination ; relentless, rigidly 
severe, a. Of persons, their actions or attributes. 

*553 Brende Curtins J92 (R.) To declare .. ho we in- 
exorable hee »vas to such as hee ^v-anne by force, xsge 
Shaks. Rom. ^ V. lii. 58 More inexorable farre, Then 
emptie Tygers, or the roaring Sea. x6^ Marmion True 
Com/an. iv. v, Your e.xcu5e shall prevail ; We are not in- 
exorable upon extremity. 1697 Drvden Firg, Georg, ut. 
Ill Death’s inexorable Doonu 17*5 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 231 The Spaniards are., cruel, inexorable, 
uncharitable, voracious. 2847 Disraeli Tancredi, ii, Her 
mouth spoke inexorable resolution. 2876 J. Parker Paracl. 

I. ii. 22 As if the uttermost farthing alone would mitigate the 
severity of the inexorable demand. 

b. fig. Of things (chiefly personified). 

1600 Holland Livy 45 (R.) Iawcs . . are things deafe and 
inexorable, 1622 Burton Anat, Mel. 1, iv, 1. (1651) 213 
Lucian said of the gout, she was the queen of diseases, and 
inexorable. <12720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 

II. 296 [Destiny] is inflexible and Inexorable. 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. l i. (1872) I. 13 How entirely inexorable is the 
nature of facts. 

B. sb. A person who is inexorable. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) V. 257 The fair inexor- 
able is actually gone to church with Mrs. Bevis. 2818 Syd. 
Smith Wks, (1867) I. 238 Two .. most beautiful women 
who acted .. the part of inexorables. 

Inexorableuess. [f. prec. *f -kess.] The 
quality of being inexorable ; inexorability. 

2622 Donne Serin. 15 Sept. (2622) 24 An inordinate appre- 
hension of Gods anger, and his inaccessiblenesse, his inex- 
orahlenesse. 2659 Genii. Calling v. § 20 (1684) 421 There 
are many . , that far outgo him [the Unjust Judge] in in- 
exorableness of temper. ^ 2675 Burthogce Causa Dei 84 By 
reason of their Imbenignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 
Inexorably (ine*ksorabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ *LT 2 .] In an inexorable manner ; so as not to 
be moved by entreaty ; relentlessly, 

2610 \{.t.K\x.'iSt.Aug.Citic p/Godz.'j^ Coriolanus warring 
inexorably against his countrey. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
482 To virtue still inexorably firm. 2782 Gibbon Deel. « 5 - F. 
xxxviil (1869) 399 Justice inexorably requires the death 

of a murderer. 2863 Geo. Fliot Romola xvii. He saw her 
standing inexorably aloof from him. 

t InexoTtitant, «. Obs. rare—'^. [?f. In-2 + 
Exorbitakt; or ? merely an error for the latter.] 
2549 Comfl, Scot. i. 21 The inexorbltant extorsions that it 
[Rome] commitlit on the vniuersal \*arld. 

InexpansiBle (inekspm-nsib’l), a. [Ik-s.] 
Not expansible; incapable of being expanded. 

2878 Morley Diderot I.v.274 Because that superstition was 
incorporated in a strong and inexp.insible social structure. 

Iner^ansive (inekspeemsiv), c. [Ik- 3.] Not 
expansive. 

x86. O. W. Holmes Hunt after * Captain' in Pa^es fr. 
Old Vol. Life (1891) 48 General Wood still ^^^lked the cor- 
ridors, inexpansive, with Fort McHenry on his shouldcre. 

Inexpectable (inekspe*ktab*l), a. rare — ^. 
[In- 3.] Not to be expected. 

262$ Bp. UfOA.Scrtn. Thanksgiving dfortaUtyVlhs. 1S57 
V. 223 What loud cries did beat on all sides at the gates of 
heaven 1 and with what inexpectable, unconceivable mercy 
were they answered I 2722 in Bailey. 

Inexpe'ctancy. [In- 3.] Absence of ex- 
pectancy ; the condition of not being expectant. 


2643 Herle A 7 is 7 t\ Feme Inexpectancy of reward in the 
discharge of that trust. 2885 E. F. Bvrrne Entangled II. 

II. i. 253 The empty Jnexpeciancy of a vague moment, 

Ine^e'Ctant, a. [In- 3.] Not expectant; 
devoid of expectation. 

1853 C. Bronte Villette x«i, I.overIess and inexpeclant 
of love, I was as safe from spies in my heart-poverty, as 
the beggar from thieves in his destitution of purse. 2^4 
J. Knight Garrick iii. 51 First appearance, before a thin, 
cold, inexpectant audience. 

luexpecta'tion. [In- 3.] Absence of expec- 
tation ; the fact of not expecting. 

1627 Feltham Resolves I. (ii.j v. (1628I 5 Three things are 
there which aggrauate a miserie and make an euiJl seeme 
greater then indeed it is : Inexpectation, Vnacquaintance, 
VVant of Preparation. 

+ Inexpe*cted, Obs, [In- 3. a.'L.inex- 
speetdtus in same sense.] Not expected; unex- 
pected, unlooked-for. 

a 2586 SiDNEY.4rr<*<fm ix'. (1622) 432 When Pyrocles. .saw 
his friend Musidorus, with the noble Lady Pamela in that 
inexpected sort returned. 2628 Br. Hall Righteous Mam* 
mon Wks. 723 Inexpected fall of markets. 2652 Howell 
Venice 127 which strange and inexpected supply, .bred an 
amazement. 

Hence i*lnexpe*ctedl 3 r adv.^ unexpectedly; 
t luezpe*ctedness. 

2612 Bp. Hall Contemfl.y O. T. xx. iv, How could it bee 
otherwise, when those great spirits of hers, .finde themselves 
so inexpecledly suppressed. Ibid. xxi. vi. The inexpected- 
nesse of pleasing objects makes men many times the more 
acceptable. — Remedy Discontents 150 Comming in- 

expectedly to his Country-House. 2651 Howell Venice 225 
The Turksj passing by the Galeasses, were inexpectedly 
torn by their great shot. 

Ine'xpedible, Obs. rare‘s [ad. late L. 
inexpedibiliSy f. in- (In- 3) + ^expedihilis, from ex- 
pedire : see Expede.] 

2722 Bailey, Jnexpediblcy cumbersome, that one cannot 
rid himself of. 

luexpedieuce (Ineksprdiens). Now rare, 
[See next and -ence.] =next. 

2608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues ^ V., Envious 170 Not for 
any incommoditie or inexpedience. ^ 1653 Dickson Psalms 
Pref. to Vol. II. (1834) I. p. vH^ The inexpedience of keeping 
me in bonds. 2831 Southey xnQ.Rev. XLIV.iis An argu- 
ment to prove the inexpedience of the punishmenL 

InespedieiLcy (inekspr*diensi). [f. In- s + 
Expedienct ; or f. Inexpedient : see -enot.] The 
qualityof being inexpedient; disadvnntageousness, 
iinadvisableness, impolicy. 

I 2642 {Jiiile) Certaine Reasons to prove the Unlawfulnesse 
I and Inexpediencie of all Diocesan Episcopacy, a 2663 
I Sanderson (J.), It concerneth superiours to look well to the 
I expediency and Inexpediency of what they enjoin In indif- 
I ferent things.^ 2785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. v. (1827) iio/i 
It is not the rigour, but the inexpediency of laws and acts of 
authority, which makes them tyrannical. 1845 M'Cullc^h 
Taxation 11. xii. (1852) 390 The inexpediency of attempting 
to raise any considerable revenue by means of income-taxes. 
Inexpedient (inekspr-dient), a. [f. Ik- 3 + 
Expediekt.] Not expedient; not advantageous, 
usefnl, or suitable in the circumstances ; unprofit- 
able, unadvisable, impolitic. 

2608 Bp, Hall Char. Virtues 6* V.y Flatterer 117 If hee 
grant evill things inexpedient, or crimes errors, ne hath 
yeelded much, a 2714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 2550 (R.), 
Hooper maintaining, that if it was not unlawful, yet it was 
highly inexpedient to use those ceremonies. <z 2808 Hurd 
Semi. Wks. VIl. xlviU, (R.), They are indeed inexpedient, 
that is, unprofitable, unadvisable, improper in a great variety 
of respects, a 1832 Bentham Offic. Aptit. Wks. 1843 V, 297 
Nothing could be more correctly lawful : but .. few things 
would be more manifestly inexpedient. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 148 There are some things which may be inex- 
pedient, and yet I call them good. 

Hence Inexpe'diently adv. 1856 in Webster. 
t Inexpe’ditate, a- Ohs. rare. [In- 3 ,] Not 
expeditatw. 

2644 Coke On LUt. iv.(i67i) 298 margin, A man may claim 
to have dogs inexpeditate and hounds within the Forest. 

Inexpensive (inekspe-nsiv), a. [In- 3,] 

1. Not expensive or costly; involving little ex- 
pense ; cheap, 

1837 [Implied in Inexpensively], a 2846 Eclectic Rer>. 
cited by Worcester. 1859 Lang Wand. India 285, I re- 
solved upon taking a small bungalow for a short period, and 
furnishing it in a mild and inexpensive manner. 2896 W. G, 
WooLCosiBE Pract, Werk Physics ill. Pref., The apparatus 
required is inexpensive. 

2. Not given to expenditure ; not extravagant. 

2859 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. flmls. H. 273 The Swiss people 

are frugal and in^pensive in their habits. 

Inexpe'nsively, adv, [f, prec. + -ly 3, or f. 
In- 3 + Expensively.] In an inexpensive manner ; 
without much expense ; cheaply. 

2837^ R, B. Ede Pract. Chem. 46 The grand secret of 
Chemistrj’, to those who would pursue it inexpensively, is 
the art of working on a minute scale. 2871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (2B79) I. v. 173 Such water can be softened in- 
expensively. 

Znespe'nsiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inexpensive; cheapness, 

2864 _Miss Yonge Trial I, 156 Leonard treated its in- 
expensiveness as a personal matter. sZfo^Eng. Mech. 

18 Mar. 660/2 llie ad%’ant3ge .. is its simplicity and incx- 
pensivencss. 

Znexperience (inek 5 pl»*riens). [a. F. inex- 
perience ( 14 G 0 in Godef. CompV), ad. late Ij. in- 
experientia (TertulL), f. in- (In- 3) experientia 


Experience.] Want of experience ; the condition 
of not haring been practically conversant with 
some department of study or work, or with affairs 
generally ; the want of adequate knowledge or skill 
resulting from this. 

1598 Florio, Inesperientiay inexperience, vnskllfulnes, vn- 
acquaintance. 2609 Daniel Civ. JKrtrs Wks. (1717) 207 The 
Inexperience of his Years Made him less skill’d in what was 
to be done. 2693 Dryden fuvenal Ded. (1697) 51 Those 
; Failings which are incident to Youth and Inexperience. 

I 2769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 256 We . . are ready to allow for 
' your inexperience. xSzj hvTTON Felhain xlh, An authorUy 
to which nothing but the inexperience of the young could 
accede. 

Znexperienced Cinekspi»Tienstb a. [In-sj 
Not experienced; without experience; having no 
(or little) experience; lacking the knowledge or 
skill derived from experience. Const, in. 

2626 Gouge Serin. Dign. Chivalry § iS Such as for want 
of former exercising were altogether inexperienced. 2776- 
96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 116 The inexperienced 
botanist is^ not likely to encounter them at the commence- 
ment of his progress. 2856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xvi. 193 
We were not inexperienced in sledging over the ice. 

Hence ’f' Znexpe'riencedness Ohs. rare, the state 
or quality of being inexperienced. 

2725 Bailey Erasm. Collog. (1877) (D.) The damsel 

has three things to plead in .her excuse ; the authority of 
her^ parents, the persuasion of her friends, and the inex- 
periencedness of her age. 

f Znexpe'rieut, a. Obs. [ad. late L. inex- 
periens (Boethius), f. in- {li!-^) + experiens 
rient.] Not having experience ; = Inexperienced. 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. 11. 273 He had but two 
Nephews . .who were young, and inexperient in all kind of 
Politicks. 

Znexperime'utal, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
founded on experiment. 

2798 Europ. Mag. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 93 So 
wonderfully sagacious is crude and inexperimenial theory. 

+ InexpeTimenting, a. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 3 
-f experimenting, pres. pple. of Experiment zi. (Cf. 
F. inexpirimenti wanting experience.)] Not in 
the habit of making experiments; unenterprising.^ 
2746 Brit. Mag. 98 The Ignorance, or unactive inexperi- 
menting Spirit of our Manufacturers. 

Znexpert (ineksp5'Jt), a. {phi) [a. OF. inex- 
pert, (i 4 -i 6 lh c. in Godef.), ad. L. inexpert-ns 
untried, unexperienced, f. in* (In- 3) + expertus'. 
see Expert ct.] 

fl. Not having experience, without experience; 
inexperienced, unacquainted. Const, in, of. Obs. 

^ c 2450 tr. Imitatione 111. viit. 74 J>ei J>at bi^ jit newe & 
ine.vperte in ]>e wey of god, 2526 Tjndale Heb. v. 23 Every 
man that is feed with mylke Is inexpert in the words of 
rightewesnes. a 2622 J. King in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
XXX. 8 Utterly inexpert of the way into so far a country. 
2697 Col. Rec, Pennsylv. 1. 529 The best of us all being but 
inexpert in mainie things relating to those affairs. [186* 
Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. 54 Himself, haply, not inexpert 
of evil in this particular.] 

2, Wanting the readiness, aptitude, or dexterity 
derived from experience; not expert; unskilled. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg, s/s Allhough 
that theire Chynirgian is wholy inexperte. 261a T. Tavlor 
Comm. Titus i. 6 They are not vnlike an inexpert musician. 
*739 hlELMOTH Fitzosb. Lett.{,iyti'^ 378 Inexpert in the man- 
agement of this sort of contests. 2808 J. Barlow Cotumb.ww- 
684 In counsel sage, nor inexpert in arms. 2872 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Cls Lett. II. 257 Workmen honest though inexperi. 

B. sh. [mod., after Expert sb.] An inexpert or 
unskilled person ; opposed to Expert sb. 

2879 McCarthy Otvu II. xxl. 102 All these made on 

the mind of the ordinary inexpert a confused impression. 
1883 American VI. 371 A test examination for experts, a 
competitive examination for inexperts. ^ 

Hence InexpeTtly adv., in an inexpert way, un- 
skilfully; Inexpe'rtaess, unskilfulness, want of 
expertness or dexterity derived from practice, 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. //. Mann (1834) I. xcv. 32B The 
French pursued them outsailed them and missed thern by 
their own inexpertness. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

III. 431 In attempting the recoverj’ of those who have been 
hung, and particularly who have inexpertly hung^ them- 
selves. Atlantic Monthly 226 Paddling in- 

expertly through a lake. 

Znescpiable (ine*kspiab’l), a. [ad. L. inexpid- 
bills inexpiable, implacable, f. in- (In- 3) -f expid- 
bilis Expiable. Cf. F. inexpiable (i 5 -j 6 th c. in 
Godef. Compl.).] 

1. Of an offence: That cannot beexpiatedoratoncci 


for; of which the guilt cannot be done away. 

1570 Levins Manip, 4/26 Inexpiable, inexpiabilis. 
Holland Amm. Marcell. xxix. i. 352 This was in mm a 
fault inexpiable. 2655 Stanley /// rt. Philos . wufiyou ^ y - 
Such as have used inexpiable deceit to wrong the public *. 
2728 Young Love Fame \'i, Her lover must be sad to 
her spleen; His mirth is an inexpiable sin. 28« Milman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. ii.(x864)V. 54 One of the inexpiable oficncc^ 
of the Latin church. , j 

2. Of a feeling, etc. : That cannot be appeased 
by expiation ; implacable, irreconcilable. (Also 
transf. of an action.) 

2598 FvoMOjInespiabile, inexpiable, -.vnmercifull.deadlie, 

marMe-mindcd. 26^ Holland Zkii'XXXIII. xlvii. 851 , J 
continued an cndicsscand inexpiable vyarre with him alone 
still. 2672 Milton Samson 839 To raise m "’C 
h.ate. 2792 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 404 Against the nobility 



INEXPIABLENESS. 


and gentry they have waged inexpiable war. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Cariha^e^ 44 The revolt of the outraged Libyan 
mercenaries, .which is known in history by the name of the 
* War without Truce ’ or the * Inexpiable war 
Hence lue'xpiableness, the quality of being 
inexpiable ; Ine'xpiahly adv,^ in an inexpiable 
manner or degree, unpardonably. 

1650 R. Hollincworth Exerc. Usurp. Powers 36 The 
inexpiablenesse of his former facts. 1684 Earl Roscommon 
Ess, transL Verse Poems (1780) 48 Excursions are inexpiably 
bad, And ’tis much safer to leave out than add. 18x6 
Southey Ess. (1832) I. 357 This struggle so inexpiably and 
ineffaceably disgraceful for France. i884C/<r. World xt 
543/3 They were inexpiably \vronged in the past. 

Zziezpiate (ine‘kspi-^t), a. £ad. late L. inex~ 
pidt-tis (Augustine), f. in^ (In- a) + expidtus^ pa. 
pple. of expidre to Expiate.] 

1. Not expiated or atoned for. 

18x9 Blackw. IV. 733 That mantle of inexpiate dis* 
honour. 1876 Swinburne Erechthsus 1275 The unclean 
soul’s inexpiate hunted head. 

1 2. Unappeased ; cf. prec. 2. Ohs^ 
c 1611 Chavman fliad ix. 493 To rest inexpiate were much 
too rude a part. 

Ine'Xpiated, a. rare. [In- 3.] =prec. r. 

1836 Lytton a thens (1S37) 1 . 457 The inexpiated sacrilege 
made a duty of revenge. 

Inexplainable (inekspl^'-nab’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3.] That cannot be explained ; inexplicable. 

1623 CocKERAM, Incxplattable, that cannot be explaned. 
i 85 t Mrs. Oliphant Last Mortimers vi. xv. (1862) 254 It 
was a dread, ine.xplainable pause. 1899 Daily Nexus 3 July 
7/2 One very curious phenomenon recorded by all the dia- 
grams., is at present wholly inexplainable. 

tlne’Xpleble, Oh. Also erron. inexple- 
able. [ad. L. inexplebilis, f. in- (In- 3 j + *exp/e- 
bilisy f. expUre to fill up : see Explete v.] That 
cannot be filled or satisfied ; insatiable. 

1569 Newton Cicero’s Olde Age x6b, Which with such 
earnest .seduHtie and inexpleble greedine-ss I learned or 
rather snatched unto me. x 6 s 5 Stanley Hist. Philos, vui. 
(1701) 322/2 An inexpleble desire of that which we want, 
1788 D. Gilson Serm. 507 That inexpleable desire after 
what is good and lovely. 

Hence t lae’xplcbly (erron. iuexpleably) [cf. 
late L. inexplebiliter (Prosper)], insatiably. 

16x5 G. Sandvs Trav, 9 What were these Harpyes, but 
flatterers, delators, and the inexpleably covetous? 

Inexplicability (inejkspUkabillti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality of being inexplicable ; in* 
capability of being explained. 

1804 W. Taylor in Anti. Rev. II. 513 The inexplicability 
of many allusions, especially in Taliesin. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronaws xxni, The inexplicability which seemed to shroud 
the purposes and conduct of his new ally. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith v, ii. 321 The very appearance of such inexpUca* 
bility is a portion of the probation. 

b. (with an and ^/.) Something inexplicable. 
x8z4 Scott Wav. xxni, This is one of the inexplicabilities 
of human nature. 1865 Masson Rec. Grit.^ Philos. 393 He 
has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceivability,, 
a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inexplicable (iae’ksplikab’I),<7. (^adv.) and sb. 
[a. F. inexplicable (1486 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L, 
inexplicdbilis that cannot be unfolded or loosened, 
f, in- (In- 3) + expUcdhilis ExplicabIiE.] 

A. adj. 1 1. That cannot be unfolded, untwisted, 
or disentangled; inextricable; very intricate or 
complex. Obs. 

*SSS Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 Of the Mazes cauled 
Labyrinthi . . of knottes inexplicable . . and dyuers suche 
other portentous inuentions, x6ox Holland Pliny II, 579 
Before ^ man can come to the Labyrinth indeed which is 
so intricat and inexplicable. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
V. (1701) 159/1 He was busied in surveying the inexplicable 
banks of Nilus. .and the winding compass of their Trenches. 
[1837 Emerson Addr., Anier. Wks. (Bohn) II. 175 

There is never a beginninir, there is never an end, to the in* 
e.’cplicable continuity of this web of God.] 

fb. asadv. = Inexplicably. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 The contynuelle thoughte 
wherinne she is Ine.xplycable occupyed. 

^ 2 . That cannot be ^unfolded' or expressed in 
words; inexpressible, indescribable. Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v, ii. 363 FlageU 
lacyons and tormentes inexplycables without ende or without 
releasynge. xssx Recorde Cxist. Knoxul. (1556) 97 The in- 
explicable benefite of knowledge. 1622 Malynes Anc. 
Lazv‘Merch. 431 The miseries and afflictions of imprison- 
ment arc inexplicable and cannot bee conceiued by any that 
haue not felt or had proofe thereof. 1691 Ray Creation 
I. (1704) 81 Fire.. a Subject or Utensil of so various and in- 
ei^Ucable use, 

3. That cannot be explained ; inscrutable, unin- 
telligible ; (in recent use) that cannot be accounted 
for, unaccountable. 

1S46 Gardiner Declar. Jo^e (Quarto ed.) 84 b, You turne 
the matteir so aboute, as it is inexplicable. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid X. ix. 230 The matter . . obscure and hard, and in a 
maner inexplicaolc. x6o2SHAKS.//flWMn.ii. 13 Inexplicable 
dumbe shewes. 1690 Burnet 39 Art. 1. (yoo) 37 IfGod has 
declared this inexplicable thing concerning himself to us, 
we are bound to believe it. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 188 
Phenomena hitherto inexplicable m the animal and veget- 
ableocconomy, i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth vi, The wooer had 
begun to hold the refusal of the damsel as somewhat capri- 
cious and inexplicable. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. 
(Low) § 566 There were, in the depths of the sea, untold 
wonders, and inexplicable mysteries. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
XV. 226 Still more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the 
aristocracy. 
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INEXPUGNABLE. 


B. jS. 1. Something that cannot be explained. 
(Usually in pi.) 

174s Needha.m Mtcrosc. Disc, Introd. 5 We may surely 
reckon it among the Inexplicables. 1864 Bowen Logic i.\. 
294 Miscellaneous sophisms of so puzzling a character that 
the old logicians called them the Inexplicables. 

2. pi. A vulgar euphemism for ‘ trousers * : cf. 
inexpressibles, 

1838-7 Dickens Sk. Boz^ III. 257 He usually wore a brown 
frock coat without a wrinkle, light inexplicables without 
a spot. 

Ine^splicalileness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexplicable ; inexplicability. 

1652 Gaule Afagastrow. 158 Why are they so confounded 
at the inexplicableness of the circumstances? X754Ed\vards 
Freed. Will 11. vh. 64 Not to insist .. on the Abstruseness 
and Inexplicablencss of this Distinction. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 21 The explanation of that which is 
explicable, does but bring out into greater clearness the in- 
explicableness of that which remains behind. 

Ine’s:plicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly^.] In 
an inexplicable manner: ta. Inextricably, very 
intricately; fU. Inexpressibly, indescribably; c. 
Inscrutably, unaccountably. 

1629 Bp. Hall .^'//^cW/^Wks. (1634)361 What is their case ? 
Surely inexplicably, unconceivably fearefull. X710 Berkeley 
Princ. Hum. KnotoL § 152 The inexplicably fine machine 
of an animal or vegetable. 1814 Byron Lara 1. xvii. In him 
inexplicably mix’d appear’d Much to be loved and haled, 
sought and fear’d. 1822 Lamb Elja Ser. 1. Roast Pig, 
A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted. 

Inexplicant (ine'ksplikant), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
In- 3 + L. expliedni-em, pres. pple. of expliedre to 
Explicate.] Not explicating or explaining; giv- 
ing no explanation. 

1825 Lamb Vision ojp Horns, Ttred with the fruitle<sS chase 
of inexplicant analogies. 

tinexplicate (ine*ksplik<?t), a. Obs. [In- 3 : 
cf. late L. inexpliedt-us unexplained, inexplictins 
not unfolded.] Not to be disentangled ; very in- 
tricate; — Inexplicable i. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vL § 102. 509 Hee built . . 
an intricate Labyrinth at Woodstocke and therein bestowed 
this his pearle of esteemc, vnto whose closet (for the in- 
explicate windings) none could approach but the King 
himselfe. 

t Ine*xpUcate, v. Obs. rare'~‘^. [Loosely or 
erroneously used for Explicate?^. 2 a.] trans. To 
disentangle. 

1653 E. Ckisenhale Oi/A //A/'. 280 Alexander, .doubting 
if he should not inexplicate it (the Gordian knot] that it 
might be refuted as an evidence.. of hb bad fortune to 
come, with his sword cut it asunder. 

Inexplicit (ineksplrsU), a. [In- 3. Cf. L. 
inexpiicitus in same sense.] Not explicit; not 
definitely expressed or expressive; not clear in 
terms or statement. 

z8o2-i2 Bentham Ration, jfud. Evid. (1827) I. 116 You 
have yourself, thougU in an obscure and inexplicit way .. 
been delivering to me a proposition. 1847 J. Hardy in Proc, 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 256 The description.. is. .inex- 
plicit, x886 Sat. Rev. 20 Feb. 245 The grumbles were in- 
explicit and almost inarticulate. 

So Inexpli’citly adz/. ; Ineacpli'cltness. 

*775 E* Chandler Trav, Greece (1825I II. 330 Two simc- 
tures yet remain, either omitted or mentioned ine.xplicitly 
by Pausanias. ^ 1869 A. W. Potts Lat. Pr. Comp. 11870) 2 
Indistinctness, inexplicitness.. were faults which excluded 
a writer from the list of literary men. 1871-3 Earle Philol. 
Eng, Tongue (ed. 2) § 6x0 Saying a great deal in brief 
compass, and with all the entailed consequences of inex- 
pHcitness. 

luezploral^le (ineksplo®*rab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be explored ; inscrutable. 

1646 Buck Rick. Ill, m. 82 It was the Kings owne im- 
moveable and inexplorable doome. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. *Pud. Evid. (1827; IV. i A blind inexplorable laby- 
rinth. 1834 Wilson Dissert. Reasonableness Chr. vui. 171 
The inexplorable infinity of bis grace. 

Inexplosive (IneksplpQ’siv), rz. [In- 3 .] Not 
explosive ; not liable to or capable of explosion. 

1867 Howells Venet. Lipe (ed. 2) xvii. To enjoy them- 
selves in the mild, inexplosivc fashion [ed. i, 3866 unexplo- 
sivc manner] which seems to satisfy Italian nature. 3884 
American y 111 . 38 The inexplosive materials of which 
dynamite is compounded. 

Inexposable (inekspoa-iabl), a. rare~'. [f. 
In- 3 + exposable, from ^POSE v. + -able.] Not 
capable of being, or liable to be, exposed. 

36x8 T. Adams Serr/z. Rage Oppress. Wks, i86r 1 . 83 .Those 
whom nature oj art, strength or sleight, have made inexpos- 
able to easy ruin, may pass unmolested. 

Inexpo’sure (ineksp^u‘^t(ij)^ rare^^. [In- 3 .] 
‘A state of not being exposed 

1828 Webster cites Med, Repos. 

luexpre’SS, rare^K [In- 3 .] Not defi- 
nitely expressed ; not explicit : cf. Express a. 3. 

X871 TsIorley Crit.AUsc.^j-j Great work enough has been 
done. . by men whose recognition was informaland inexpress. 

Inexpre'SSed, a. rare. [In- S.] Unexpressed. 

1821 T. G. Wainewricht ^ Crit. (1880) 186 For the 
ine.\pre5sed purpose of deforming (etc.]. 

Inexpressible (inekspre*sjb’J), a. and sb. 
[In- 3 .] 

A. adJ. That cannot be expressed in words ; un- 
utterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often as an 
emotional intensive : cf. ineffable.) 

1625 Do.nne Serm. iii. 22 Thou shah feele the loy of his 


j third birth in thy soul most inexpressible this day. 1667 
Milton Z. vm. 113 Ere mid-day arriv’d In Eden, distance 
inexpressible By Numbers that have name, lyxx Addison 
Spect. No. 159 r 8 , 1 gazed with inexpressible Plea.-5ure on 
these happy Islands. ^ i^z Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
{x8i6) I. 224-5 It is with inexpressible concern, that I find 
myself called Upon , . to be the accuser of such a man. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii. 166 Its seclusion gives it an inex- 
pressible charm. 

"B. sb. L Something inexpressible. (In quot. 
1846 with punning alhtsion to next sense.) 

1652 Benlowes Theofih. ii. vi. 24 Praise best doth Inex- 
pressibles expresse. 1846 Mbs. Gore Eng. Char. (1853) 73 
• A pair of standard footmen seems to be the real pair of 
inexpressibles. 

. 2 . pl.{colloql) Breeches or trousers. (Orig. euphe- 
mistic : cf. ineffables, inexplicables, nntnenlionablcsl) 
X790 WoLcoTT(P. Pindar) Koxvland for Oliver'NVs. 1795 
II. 154 (Farmer) I've heard, that breeches, petticoats, and 
smock, Give to thy modest mind a grievous shock, And lliat 
thy brain (so lucky its device) Christ’neth them inexpres- 
sibles, so nice. 1793 Gibbon Let. ii Nov. 1800 Helen 
Bedingfeld in yerningha/n Lett, (1896) I. 196 A pair of 
old inexpressibles . . contained seven thousand Guineas ! . . 
deposited in so vulgar a Garment. 1809 Farmers' Alag. X. 
500 A fine lady can talk about her lover’s inexpressibles, 
when she would faint to hear of his breeches. xZjsSpectator 
(Melbourne) 12 June64/i The episcopal inexpressibles for 
obvious reasons will be unsuited to lay legs. 

Hence Inescpressibrlity, Inexpre'ssibleness, 
the quality of being inexpressible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inexpressibleness. 1826-7 De Quinxcy 
Lessing‘N\i&. 1859 _XIII. 249 , 1 do not admit the ine.xprc.ssi- 
bility of paternal grief. i869SruRCEON Treas.Dav, Ps..x.\i.i 
Our joy should have some sort of inexpressibleness in it. 
Inexpressibly (inekspre-sibli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In an ine.xpressible manner or degree ; 
beyond expression ; nnntlerably, unspeakably, in- 
describably. (Often as an emotional intensive.) 

a x66o Hammond (J.), God will protect and reward all his 
faithful servants in a manner and measure inexpressibly 
abundant. 1731 Steele Sped. No. 75 ^ 8 Something so 
inexpressibly Graceful in his Words and Actions, a 1797 

H. Walpole Aic/n. Geo. 11 (1847) I. vii. 212 The King was 
inexpressibly alarmed. xB6o Tyndall Clac. 1. ii. 37 The 
final echos being inexpressibly soft and pure. 1875 W. 
Collins Q. of Hearts 21 You terrify me so inexpre-»&ibly 
that I shall be glad to get rid of you. 

Inexpre’SSion. nonce-zud. • [In- 3.] Want 
or absence of expression, 

1796 Coleridge Let. to Thehvall 19 Nerv. in Lett. (1895) 
180 ’Tis a mere carcass of a face ; flat, flabby, and expres- 
sive chiefly of inexpression. 

Inexpressive (inekspre-siv), a. [In- 3. cf. 
F. inexpressif (15th c. in Godef-),] 

1. a Inexpressible, arch. (In modern writers 
prob. in imitation of Shaks. A. K L. iii. ii. 10, or 
M ilton Lycidas 1 7 6, where unexpressive is the word.) 

1652 Benlowes Theopk, v, xxxlx. 72 On the Vision inex- 
pressive rayes did wait. 1744 Akenside Pleas, hnag. 

I. 124 Then the inexpressive strain DifTuses its inchant- 
ment. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 298 To mortal ken 
he dares unveil The inexpressive form in semblance frail. 
1856 Mrs, Browning ,<4 wr. Leigh vn. 730 Those soft-winged 
eyes. .’Twjxt trembling lids of inexpressive joy.^ 2866 J, H. 
Newman Gerontius (1874) 14 , 1 feel in me An inexpressive 
lightness and a sense Of freedom. 

2. Not expressive ; not expressing a meaning, 
feeling, character, etc. ; wanting in expression. 

1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. m, 285 To behold, in lifeless 
things, The inexpressive semblance of himself, C)f thought 
and passion. X761 Lloyd Prol. Hecuba (R.), O I glorious 
limes, whSh actors thus could strike. Expressive, inexpres- 
sive, all alike ! xmx Robertson /«<//<* App.* 280 Finished in 
a stile considerably superior to the hard inexpressive manner 
of the Egyptians. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 239 
His features are inexpressive of intellect. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng, Char. (3852) 152 That blank and inexpressive vacuity, 
which an able diplomatist is careful to assume as a vizard. 
cz86o Faber Old Labourer x, His inexpressive eye. 

laexpre’ssively, cdv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. Ine.xpressibly, indescribably. Obs. or arch. 

1809 Susan I. 217 The notes were wild, but inexpressively 

sweet. 1^0 Poe Pit 4- Pendulum Wks. 1864 I. 319 , 1 felt 
very— oh, inexpressively, sick and weak. 

2. Not expressively; without-expressive power. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 236 The name, so inexpressively 

rendered, in the English, by the word Deacons. 1693 
Aikemeum 27 May TO3/3 The idea here is a good one; 
but how inexpressively . . it is indicated ! 

Inexpre'ssiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inexpressive; want of e.rpres- 


iveness. 

1816 Bentham Ckreslom. Table 1. Wks, 1843 VIII. 40 The 
ctitiousness, and hence the inexpressivencss, or rather the 
lisexpressiveness, of the language. 1833 Idoox Parsons 
daughter 260 A countenance of immovable mexpres- 

veness. sMi H. Tames Portr. Lady liv, Pity for the poor 
Oman's inexpressiveness, her want of regret, of disappoint- 
lent, came back to ber. . 

t Ine'sprimable, a. Ohs. rare. [a. ]• . vtex- 
rimable (r6th c. in H. Estienne), f. tn- (IN’ **) + 

eprimer to express.] loexpressible. 

azsiy Gascoigne Ilearies, Weedes, ezc. A\k 5 . (1587)236 
louer being charged with inexpnmable iojcs. 

rnespugnable (inekspirgnabl), o. fa. y. 
lexpugiiMe (14th C. in Littre .Tw///.), .ad. L. r«- 
eiumabilis, f. in- (Ik- 3) + expnpzahhe EiPUO 
ABLE.] That cannot be taken by assault or 
drm ; incapable of being os'ercome, subdued, or 
rerthrown by force ; impregnable, invincible. 



IWEXPUG-WABIiENESS, 


INEACILITATE. 


a. lit, of a fortress, an army, etc. 

X490 Cajcton Entydos Prol. 10 Troye the graunte, and 
many other places stronge and inexpugnable haue ben be- 
sieged sbarpely & assayled. 1533 More Poysoned 

Wks. xo^'sfi How the inexpugnable wallesof Jerico were 
ouerthrowen. XS40-J Elyot image Gov. (1556) 23 The inex- 
pugnable armies prepared against hym. 1658 /iist. Chris- 
tina Queen of Swedland 292 The Castle of Besen . . sealed 
on a craggy’ mountain, which renders it inexpugnable. 1787 
Hist. Eur. xnAnn. Reg. 79/2 Convinced at length .. that 
this empire was inexpugnable. 1849 Grote Greece ii. lix. 
V. 249 Syracuse . . had not only become inexpugnable, but 
had assumed the aggressive. 

b. fig. of a statement, argument, principle, de- . 
sire, disposition, quality, condition, etc., or of a 
person in reference to his principles or disposition : 
That cannot be overthrown or overcome. 

rti53S More Agst. Tyndall 11. %Vks. 662 By some of hys 
own argumentes . . he .. maketh it rather more strong, and 
proueth it playn inexpugnable. 1590 Barrough J\fetk, 
Physiek i. xv. (1639) 24 An inexpugnable desire of sleeping. 
X662 Gunning Lent Past 21Z By Fasting, the three Children 
also were found. .inexpugnable by the Babylonians. « *734 
North Exam. iii. vi. § 85 The inexpugnable good Will of 
the Parliament at that Time was the Preservation of the 
King. XW5 Mill Exam. Hamilton 34 His arguments seem 
to me very far from inexpugnable. 1894 Mrs. H.Ward Mar- 
cella II. 4 A certain inexpugnable dignity surrounded him.. 
Hence Inezpng^nabi'lity, Inexpu'g'nableness, 
the quality of being inexpugnable, impregnability; 
Inexpu’gnably adv-^ impregnably, invincibly. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) v, v. 122 In. 
compossibilityand Incommensurability’ that is inexpugnably 
lodged up in the perverse and unreclaimable Hyle. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Inexpugnableness.^ 1821 Craig Lect. Drain- 
ing viii. 437 Fixing those transactions inexpugnably in your 
minds. XM5 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xv.y. (1872) VI. 3 What 
silent courage, or private inexpugnabllity of mind, was in 
him. 187X Morley Crit.^ Misc. 140 He was . . persuaded of 
the general justice and inexpugnahleness of the orthodox 
system. x88i Stevenson in Longm. Mag. Apr. 6B0 Of one 
thing I am inexpugnably assured, 
t Inesipn^ate, a. Obs. rartr^, [jid. L. in- 
expiigndt-ns unconquered ; see In- 3 and Expug- 
NAT.] Unconquered. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 6 Then gnashing Spirits That 
howling wailc, Hells inexpugnai merits : Where's all your 
gentry’? 

Inexpuugiblej -geable (inekspond 3 rb'I, 
•ab’l), a, [f. In- 3 + ’^expungibhy f. Expunge v.Ji 
That cannot be expunged or obliterated ; indelible. 

x888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold III, xxxiv, 135 With in- 
expungeable features of the dwarf sharp limned upon his 
smarting sight. 1896 Chicago Advance 20 Feb, 264/3 The 
law is on the statute book of human thought, inexpunglble. 

tlne'xputable, a. Ols. rare-", [ad. L. m- 
exputSbilis incalculable, f. in- (In- 3) + exputdre 
to reckon : see -ble.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Inexbutahle^ not to bee numbred. 
t Inexsft'turable, inexat-, a. Obs. rare — ". 
[ad. L. inexsaturdbilis {inexalur-), {. in- (In- 3) + 
exsaturdbilis, f. exsaturdre to Exsatubate.] Inca- 
pable of being satisfied ; insatiable. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Inexaiurable. 
t Inexsa’turated, inexaturated, a. Obs, 
rare^°. [In- 3: see Exsatubate.] 

1658 Phillips, Inexaturated^ not to be filled or satisfied, 
of an unsatiable appetite. 

t Inexsu’perable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
exsnperdbilis \ see In- 3 and Exsuperable.] That 
cannot be overcome. 

1623 CocKERAM, InexuperdbUy not to bee passed ouer. 
1656 Blount Glossog^.y Inexitperable, that cannot be passed 
or overcome, invincible. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul 1. ix. 
(1662) 37 [His] inexuperable confidence of the truth of the 
Conclusion. 

Ine'Xtant, a. rare, [In- 3.] Not extant; no 
longer existing. 

1831 Fraser^s Mag. IV. 541 The poem .. is supposed to 
have for Us basis one yet older, and for some lime inextant. 
Inexfce'nded, a. [In-S.J Unextended; 

without extension. 

1739 Watts Separate State i, If they suppose it 
[the soul] to be inextended, or to have no parts or quantity, 

I confess I can have no manner of idea of the existence or 
possibility of such an inextended being without conscious- 
ness or active power. 1897 M. Dziewicki Wyclifs * De 
I.oglca' lyiycXnS^z.'i III. Introd. ig Even Averriioes’ posi- 
tion, viz., that they exist, but with less intensity of being, 
would be contrary to the sy’stem of inextended polnls, 
/bid, 33 Movement indeed, though inextended in itself, is 
extended in the body which moves. 

t Inexte’nsed, <r. Obs. rare—K [f. med. or 
mod. L. inex/ens-tis ({. in- (In- 3) + extensns Ex- 
tense a.) + -ED 1.] Without extension. 

1604 T, Wright Passions vi. 300 How can the Soule e.x- 
tend itselfe thorow the whole body, being a Spirit indi- 
visible, inextensed? 

Xnextensibi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -ITV. 

Cf. F. iftexlensibiiili (Littre).] The quality of 
being inextcnsible. 

1829 Hat. Philos, I. Mechanics 11. vlli. 32 jU. K. S.) This 
power of transmilling pressure in the direction of its length, 
is not owing 10 the flexibility of the rope, but to its jnex- 
lensibiliiy. 2847-0 I'odd Cycl. Afiat. IV. 512/2 Its inex- 
tensibility admirably adapting it to. .mere passive resist- 
ance. i8^ Encgei. Frit. IV. 446. 

Xnesctensible (inekste-iiMb’l), a, [In- 3 ; cf. 
F. inexltnsibie (Buffon).] Not extensible ; inca- 
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pable of extension ; that cannot be stretched or 
drawn out in length. 

1840 Lardner Geom. 307 A heavy body .. attached to a 
flexible and inextensible string.^ 1853 J. H. Jellett {pitle') 
On the Properties of Inextensible Surfaces, 1882 Athen- 
!Euvi 2 July 26/3 He starts with the assumption that the 
density of the luminiferous ether is constant (in other words 
that the ether is inextensible and incompressible). 

IneHtension (inekste-njan). lare. [In- 3.] 
"Want of extension ; unextended state. 

2827 J. Fearn in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) I. 63s The 
inextension of the mind. 

Inexte*nsive, a, rare, [In- 3 .] Not exten- 
sive, small. 

1890 Scots Observer 25 Jan. 269/1 The public .. will no 
doubt clamour for his inextensive volume. 

In extenso ; see In Lat,prep. 
luexte'rmiuable, a. rare. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) inextermittdbilis ; see In- 3 and Extermin- 

ABLE.] 

1 1. Having no possible end ; interminable, end- 
less. Obs. rare. 

2586 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 145 Continuall, nay’ 
rather inexterminable vowes.. unto y'our services. 2668 H. 
More Div, Dial. 11. Contents L! va, That there is an ever- 
anticipative Eternity and inextermlnable Amplitude that 
are proper to the Deity onely'. 

2. * That cannot be exterminated.’ 

a 1828 Rush cited in Webster. 

Juexti'uct, a. rare. [ad. L. inexstinct-us 
(Ovid) : cf. In- 3 and Extinct.] Unextinguished. 

1623 Cockeram, Inextinctf JnextinguahUy not to bee 
quenched. 1823 J» Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay xxxi. 
In \yhich he had not supposed such a capacity of Jove had 
yet remained inextinct. 2832 Frasers Mag.\l. 402 Man’s 
high hope and inextinct desire. 

tlnexti'nguiMe, a. Obs. [a. F. inextin- 
guible ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. isicxstin- 
gnibilis : see In- 3 and Extingdible.] = next. 

1412-20 Ly£jc. Chron. Troy ill. xxviii. (MS. I 3 igby) If. 134/1 
pat was by crafte made in extinguible For it ne myjt.. 
Neiper be queynt w^winde, tempest, ne reyn. isosAtkynson 
tr. De Imitatione iii.IxiiL 256 They brenne in soulewith the 
ardoure of inextynguyble charyte. 1594 Mirr, Policy 286 
The inexiinguible fire of ciuile war. 1^4 T. Wright Pas- 
sions vi. 325 Those inexiinguible flames of infernall femaces. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 142 This infinite inexiinguible 
thirst after terrene goods. 

lueztinguislia'ble (ineksti-rigwijab’l), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Extinguish ABLE.] That cannot be extin- 
guished (in various senses of the verb) ; unquench- 
able, indestructible, etc. 

^In ‘inextinguishable laughter’, an echo of the Homeric 
afr^etrroj yihuis, lUad I. 599. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xlv, (Percy Soc.) 2x8 In heaven 
and hell I am continually Withoulen ende to be inextinguis- 
sible. x66i Morgan Sph. Gentry i. iv. 40 And to shew his 
inextinguishable light and heat they used to maintain a per- 
petual nre upon their altars. x$67 Milton P, L, vi. 2x7 So 
.. together rush'd Both Battels maine, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. 1791 Cowper Iliad X. 739 
Heav’n rang with laughter inextinguishable. 1815 Scott 
Guy M, ii. The efforts of the professor . . were totally in- 
adequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the 
students. 1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 239 An impulse 
of . . the most inextinguishable hope was excited in every 
heart. 1833 La.mb Elia Scr. 11. (i860) 3B7 What an inex- 
tinguishable titter that time spared not celestial visages. 
x86x Maine Wwr. iniav. (1876) 126 Primitive law considers 
the. .family groups, as perpetual and ine.xtinguishable. 

Hence luextl’xig’uislial^leness (Bailey vol. II, 
ij’zy); Znesti'ngnishably 
x8zx S helley F/ i/rycA. 82TheMoon Burns, inextinguish- 
ably’ beautiful. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 464/2 She burst 
out crying inextinguishably. 

Inexti'uraished, a. [In-s.] Not extin- 
guished ; stiir burning ; unextinguished. 

X746-7 Hcrvey Medit.iyZiZ) 174 Ye Stars, that beam with 
inextinguished brilliancy througn the midnight sky, 1823 
J. 'SViLSOU Trials Marg. Lyndsay x\n\, Thai feeling, per- 
haps, had inextinguished love below it. 2863 Bajes Nat, 
Amazon ix. (1864) 27 * Having found the inextinguished fire 
of their last encampment. 

Inextirpable (ineksta-jpab’l), a. [ad. L. in- 
exstirpabilis (Pliny), f. in- (In- 3) + exstirpdre to 
Extirpate : cf. F. inexlirpable (i 5 -i 6 th c.] That 
cannot be extirpated or entirely rooted out. 

1623 in Cockera.'h. 1673 O. Walker Educ. i. zz All these, 
indulged and accustomed, grow stronger, and at last inex- 
tirpable. 1838 Chalmers IFks, XII. 137 .An ine.xtirpable 
disease. 

Hence Isextl'rpa'bleness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
t Inexto'llible, «. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + *^ex- 
tolHble from Extol That cannot be extolled. 

1772 Nugent Hist. FriarCerund II. 337 Our inextolHble 
Friar Gerund remained alone. 

In extremis ; sec In Lat, prep. 
Inetxtricabi'lity, rare. [f. next : see -ixr. 
Cf. F. im.xii-icabUiU (Liltrc).] The quality or 
slate of being; ine.xCricablc. Also with an and pi. 
An instance of this, a situation, etc. from which 
one cannot extricate oneself, 

18^ H. OJBrien Round Tciven Irel. 444 Taking them, 
as his clue, into a labyrinth of incxlricabilily. 1847 I^Ied- 
win Shelley 1 . 187 Spain has emancipated herself from the 
inextricability of the chain. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. x. 
(1872' IX. 186 He ..fell partly., into drinking, as the solu- 
tioii of his inextricabilities. 

Inextricable (ine’kstrikabU), a. [ad. L. in- 


extricdhilis that cannot be disentangled or disen- 
gaged, from which one cannot disengage oneself, 
inexplicable (f. in- (In- 3) + cxtricdre to Extui- 
catb) ; perh. immed. a, F. inextricable ( 15 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . I'rom which one cannot extricate oneself; esp. 
so intricate or complicated that no means of exit 
can be discovered. 

a. Of places, esp. a labyrinth or maze. Alsoy?;’. 
. *555 Eden Decades 260 It causeth mary’sshes and quamyrei 
inextricable and dangerous both for horse and man. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie 11. 49 Of the Labyrynthe, or of th’ 
obscure and inextricable buyldinge which Minos .. caused 
Dedalus . . to make. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 95 
The cuts and channels, .winding in and out with a thou.«and 
inextricable twinings, inclosed them. 1720 Waterlasd 
Eight Semt. 268 Lest, .we. .lose our selves in inextricable 
Mazes. 2818 Jas. Mill Bi-it. India II, iv. i. 54 A road 
among the woods which they would have found inextricable. 

b. Of a State or condition : That cannot be 
escaped or got free from. 

2576 Fleming Partopl. Episi. z6i [They] cast themsehes 
. . into millions of . . daungers in manner inextricable. 1626 
Jackson Creed viii. viii. § 2 Ike crooked by-paths which 
lend to death, and inextricable misery’. 2667 Miltos 
P. L. V. 528 God. .ordaind thy will By nature free, not over- 
rul’d by Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity. 1712 E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 241 7 ‘hat he should run himself into in- 
extricable Danger by going on. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. fp It. 
fmls. I. 236 The Laocoiln. .is sucha type of human beings, 
struggling with an inextricable trouble. 

2. Of a knot, coil, etc. : That cannot be un- 
ravelled, disentangled, or untied. Also iransf. 

x6io B. JoNSON Atch. v. ii, To deceive him .. that would 
break Such an inextricable tie as ours was. 2728 Venf.er 
Sincere Penit. Pref, 7 Compas.sed about by' the strongest and 
most inextricable bonds of iniquity. 2829 Scott Gsty M. 
Introd., The knot of the accur.sed sophistry became more 
inextricable in appearance, at least to the prey whom its 
meshes surrounded. 

h. Of a grasp : That cannot be loosened or de- 
tached. 

1847 T. Wilson Chr. Norik (1857) 1 . 138 Catching an in- 
extricable hold of every’ wall they can reach. 

'I* 3. Of a problem : Incapable of being solved. 

1623 Pilgrimage (1614) 147 The Scribes. . in cer- 

taine niceties, and scrupulous questions, sometimes inextric- 
able. 2660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. 138 An exact propor- 
tion betwixt the Diameter and Circumference is inextric- 
able to Art, 2664 H. More Myst, Into. 2x5 A Problem too 
curious to enquire into, but not altogether inextricable. 

4. Intricately involved, confused, or perplexed; 
incapable of being cleared up or put straight. 

*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § 3 In this Story there !s an 
inextricable Errour in point of Chronology. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. ii. i. 257 If this be Nature with you, y’ou cast 
your self into inextricable difficulties lo knaw what you say. 
2748 Anson's Voy, ill. ix. 394 To embroil his Commodore in 
an inextricable squabble with the Chinese Government. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ir. 1 . 159 The ecclesiastical polity of 
the realm was in inextricable confusion. 

6 . Intricate, elaborate, exquisitely wrought, rare. 
2692 Ray Creation 11. (2692) 93 What force and strength 
was requisite, there being in them such inextricable Perfec- 
tion [a transl. of Pliny’s phrase, inextricabilis per/ectio], 
2799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 34 A net of such 
exquisite art and inextricable workmanship. 2852 Ruskin 
Stones yeti. (1874) I. 328 The inextricable richness of the 
fully developed Gothic jamb and arch. 

Hence Ine'xtricableziess. 

2624 Donne Devotions 222 There is no perplexity in thee, my 
God, no inextricablenesse in thee. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Xnextrica’bly (ine*kstrikabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT 2.] In an inextricable manner ; beyond all 
possibility of being disentangled or extricated. 

1598 Drayton Rosamond to K. Henry Annot.. Vaults 
arched and walled with brick and stone, almost inextric- 
ably w'ound one within another. 2602 Ray Dissol. World 
134 The Sun may ’be so inextricably inveloped by the 
macui®, that he may quite lose his light. 2725 Pope Odyss. 
vni. 342 Th’ intanghng snares deny (Inextricably’ firml the 
pow’r to fly. 2830 D'Israeli Chas. /, III. xii. 268 Politics 
was now inextricably connected with religion. 2887 J.S. 
Banks Man. Chr. Doctr. 11. iii. 278 In the Roman teaching 
. . truth and error are subtly’ and inextricably interwoven, 
t Ine*xtricate, a. Obs. rare [f. lN- 3 -f 
L. extnedi-ns pa. pple. ; see Extricate v."] Not 
to be disentangled ; involved, tangled, intricate. 

2625 Chap.man Odyss. xi. 389 But the^ equal fate Of God 
withstood his stealth ; inextricate Imprisoning bands. 

Inexuperable, variant of Inensuperadle. 

+ Ineye (in 3 i*),z/. Obs. Alsoseneye. [f. In-- 
(En-) + Eye, after L. inoaddre.] trans. To put 
an eye or bud into (the bark of a tree) ; to inocu- 
late, to propagate by inoculation ; =Bud v. $. 

c 2420 Pallad. Oft Hush, viri, 53 The figire now teneyc hit 
is no wronge. 2708 J. Philips Cyder 1, 21 I.ct sage experi- 
ence teach thee all the Arts Of Grafting and In-cycing. 

tlnfa'bricated, a. Obs, rare‘-°, [iN-'M 
Not fabricated, unwrought. 

2623 Cockeram, Vnwrought. 2721 IlxiLry, 

Infabricatedy not well WTought, rough. 177S Ash, Infobru 
catedy slightly put together. 2828 in Webster. 

t Infaci’iitate, V. Obs. rare-^K [f. IN'^ + 
Facilitate Zf.] trans. To render difijcuIL 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. ix.(i653) 
of some of those hindrances or rubs that cither hinder or m- 
facilitate this work of Feii-drayning. 

Xnfeodation, obs. erron. form oiInfeudatioN. 



IlfFAILABIiB. 

t Infai'lable, a. Obs. Also 7 infaillible. 
[In- 3 . Partly, at least, a. F. infaillible (15th c.).] 
Not liable to fail ; unfailing; reliable; infallible. 

1561 Eden Arte of Naiiig. Pref. CCij, Certain infaile- 
able sygnes and tokens of the same. [bid. A ij b, Infaylable 
principles. 1631 Denison Heav. Bang. 47 Liuely and in* 
fallUble signes of the presence of Christ. Ibid. 106 A few. . 
infaillible inarkes, wherby we may know whether wee haue 
receiued Christ. 

Infair : see Infabe sb. 

Infaisable, obs. form of Infeasible, 
t Infai'thful, a. Obs. [lN- 3 .] = 

Unfaithful. Hence f Infai*thfulness. 

1688 Norris Theory Love 164 It oftentimes receives^ a 
Denomination from the sensuality, but never from the in* 
justice, infaithfulness, or the like. 

Infall (i*nf§l). [f. In adv. ii d + Fall sb. ; = 
Ger. cinfall, Du. inval^ hostile incursion.] 

1 . An inroad, attack, incursion, or descent upon 
an army, town, etc., or info a country. Now rare. 

1645 Cromwell Let. 25 Apr. in Carlyle, A party of the Earl 
of Northampton’s Regiment.. came to make an infall upon 
me. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. § 322 The garrison at 
Hull had many strong infalls into the country. 1679 in 
Wodrow Hist. Suffer. Ch. Scot. (1722) II. 54 At the Infal 
upon Glasgow. 189^ Atkinson 67 The piratical, 

predatory raids or infalls — we can hardly dignify them by 
calling them invasions — from the side of the sea.. 

2 . The place where the water enters a reservoir, 
canal, etc. Cf. outfall. 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., The puddling was not put in for 
about 300 feet at the infall, and about 150 feet at the out* 
fall, the ground forming, in fact, a natural bank, 

3 . The falling of a stream, road, etc. into an- 
other; junction, confluence. 

1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags xlvii. 334 It was near 
the infall of the road from Loch Dee that we first got sight 
of those we sought. 

tlnfalla’Cious, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
fallacious or deceptive. 

1677 Grew Exp. Solut. Salts i, § 10 In. .this Experiment, 
two things, to render it infallaclous, are to be noted. 

Infallen (i’nifgden),///. a. [f. In adv. 1 1 b + 
Fallen.] That has fallen in. Cf* Fall v. 58 b. 

1882 B'ham Weekly Post 8 Apr, 3/4 Due to the covering 
up by the infallen rock of certain submarine cavities* 
Infallibilism (infedibiliz’m). [f. as next + 
-ISM,] The -principle of the infallibility of some 
person or thing, esp, of the Pope. 

1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 The present Archbishop of West* 
minster, .having learnt infallibilism at Rome,, .was put over 
the heads of English Catholics by the Pope, against their 
will. 1895 Boyd Carpenter Led. Preach. 200, 1 would not 
have any of you . . climb into the seat of smug and self-satisfied 
infallibilism. 

Infa^bilist (infcedibilist). Also -bliat. [f. L. 
infallibil-is Infallible + -ist,] One who believes 
in or upholds the infallibility of some person or 
thing, esp. (in reference to the Vatican Council) 
that of the Pope. 

1870 Pall Mall G. xo Feb., The InfalUblists are said to 
be now moving swiftly and surely towards their goal. *873 
Morley Rousseau II. xiv. 274 The presumptuousness of all 
varieties of theological infalUbilists. 1879 Cent. No. 32. 
670 Hieronymus Porcius, the Infallibilist, wrote maintaining 
the doctrine of the Papal infallibility. Academy 25 Aug. 
127/3 The position ot a negative dogmatist is assumed to 
differ fundamentally from that of a theological or scientific 
infalllbllst. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

187s PusEV 2 Jap. in Liddon Life (1897) IV, xi. 270 The 
whole extreme Ritualist party is practically infalljoilist. 

‘ We will not retreat; because we are certainly right.’ 

Hence Infallibili’stic a.y of or pertaining to an 
infallibilist. 

1890 Microcosm Mar. go Any other acknowledgment 
would be fatal to its infallibilistic pretensions [i.e. those of 
the Papacyl- • 

Infallibility (infselibidlti). [f. as Infallible 
•h-lTY ; repr. mecl.L. infallibiliicis, obs. F. ittfalli- 
hilite (Franf. de Sales a 1600, in Godef. Co/npl.).'\ 

1 . The quality or fact of being infallible or 
exempt from liability to err. 

161X CoTGU., Infillibilite, infallibilitie, or infalliblenesse ; 
certainctie, assurance*. x6xi Bible Tramt. Pref. 8 Men 
..priuiiedged with the priuiledge of infallibilitie. 1624 
Gataker Transubst. xio The Pope sitting in his Chalre,.. 
may yet erre for all his infallibility so much and so oft 
bragged of. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. j. § 2 [The 
evidences] will likewise prove the undoubted certainty and 
infallibility of those writings. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest :C\\. A striking instance of the infallibility of my judg- 
ment. 1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 Roman Catholics in this 
country acquired all their civil rights on the strength of their 
reiterated declarations that Papal infalUbilUy was no doctrine 
of their church. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xi. 301 
That which we call infallibility is nothing but this: the 
Church cannot err from the path of revealed truth. 

b. His Infallibility y a title given to the Pope ; 
also, a mock title. 

J834 Oxf Univ. Mag. 1, 121 The day before the Pope ex* 
pired, the startling announcement came forth ‘His Infalli* 
biUiy is delirious'. 1886 Pall Mall G. tg June i/i_ An ex 
cathedra utterance from his Infallibility of Midlothian. 

c. An infallible person, rare. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Reutin. 49 Youthful infallibilities 
of the normal Arnoldian type. , 

2 . The quality of being unfailing or not liable to 
fail ; unfailing certainty. 


249 

a x63t Dosne in Select. x88Thy light shall grow up, 
from a fair hope, to a modest assurance and infallibility, 
that that light shall never go out. ^ 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr. 67 Puffd up with such a certitude and infallibilitie of 
hopes and presumptions, that., there were Bonefires alreadi'e 
made. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl, I. xviti. 216 The prestige 
of a gun with a savage is in his notion of its infallibility, 
flnfallibi’lityship. Obs. [f. prec. + -ship.] 
A mock title given to one who claims infallibility, 
spec, to the Pope. 

1679 in Hone Everyday Bk. I. 1490 The crafty devil leav- 
ing his infallibilityship in the lurch. 1683 E. Fowler Resol, 
Symbolizing with Ch. Rome 34 [If] his InfalUbilityship had 
judg'd Impartially of Errors and Superstitions. 1709 j. 
Johnson Clergym. Vade M. 11. 264 HU Infallibility-ship 
owns it to be true. 

InfaUible (infc'lib’I), a. {si.) Also 5-6 in- 
fal(l)yble, 6 -abil, -able, -iable. [ad. nied. 
L. infallibilis (in Boeda), f. i«- (Ik- 3 ) -i- fallibilis 
Fallible. Cf. F. infaillible (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Harm.) ; also Infailable.] Not fallible. 

1 . Of persons, their judgements, etc.: Not liable 
to be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of erring. 

1491 Canton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) r. Prol. 1 a/i 
Blessyd be god our souerayn creatour S: dyrectour Infal- 
lyble. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 169/1 The infallible 
authoritie of the church in god techeth it euery trueth 
requisite to y* necessitie of mans saluacion. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med, 11. § 9 If General Councells may erre, 
I doe not see why particular Courts should be infallible. 
x6si C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 113 If the Popes autho- 
rity be so great, and his judgement so infalliole. 1771 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 Parliaments are not infallible. 1870 
Jevons Elem. Logic i. 8 As well might a man claim to be 
immortal in his body as infallible in his mind. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 200 You admitted that the ruler was not 
infallible and might be mistaken. 

2 . Of things: Not liable to fail, unfailing. 

a. Not liable to prove false, erroneous, or 
mistaken ; that unfailingly holds good. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Our lorde to \v^’t- 
nesse in his blessed promes.se, whicne is infalyble. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glecsse yj Th’ infallible rules of 
Arithmetik and Geometric. 1577 Vaotrouillier Luther on 
Ep. Gal. 158 It foloweth by an infallible consequence. 1654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 73 That Maxime is infallible, that 
what is just, is honourable. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. ix. 228 
The height of the mountains was itself an infallible mark of 
the harbour. 1764 Reid Inguify i. § 8. X04 This justly en- 
titles her to my. .confidence, till 1 find infallible proofs of her 
infidelity. Nat. LawinSpir. W. (ed.2) 

361 An infallible standard is a temptation to a mechanical 
faith. 

b. Not liable to fail in its action or operation. 
X711 Steele SPect. No. 134 F 2 You. -offer an infallible 

Cure of Vice and Folly, for the Price of one Penny. X7t2 
Arbuthnot John Bull 1. ix, An infallible ointment and 
plaister. x8oi Med. Jrnl.V. 244 The one being often liable 
to fail, while the other is in its nature almost infallible. 
x8S4 H- H. Wilson tr. Rig-s^eda 11, 288 May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle. t88i Mrs. R. T. Cooke 
Somebody's Heighbors 64 (Cent.) He, .mended china with an 
infallible cement. 

C. That cannot fail to be, or to come ; certain. 
x6oi Shaks. Alls Well I. L 150 To accuse your Mothers; 
which is most infallible disobedience. i6ix Steed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. VI. Iv. (1623) 199 A Forme infallible to bee of the 
Britaine's Coines. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. i. v, One of the 
infalUblest fruits of Unwisdom. 

B. sb. One who or that which is infallible. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 333 What heretic 
shall presume to decide between these two discordant In- 
fallibles? 1830 Galt Zawr/V T.\. 11.(1849) 4 Some proposed 
one kind of infallible, and some another. x8s8 O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Breakf-t. vii, (iSpr) 172 A point of difference between 
an infallible and a heretic. 

Hence t Infa'Uihle v. trans., to render infallibly 
certain ; t Infa'lllbleship = Infallibility 1 b. 

1613 Jackson Creed n. xxix. § 4 His infallible-ship heares 
no farther in matters de facto then meaner men. 1656 S. H, 
Gold, Law I We wil first begin with Scripture Arguments 
the better to infallible it. Jbtd.j We will next pursue it with 
right Reason which will selfly infallible it. 

Infa-Uiljleiiess. [f* prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infallible ; infallibility. 

nxsSS Sidney Arcadia (1622) 12 Nothing but fancie, 
wherein there must either be vanitie, or infalliblenesse. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episc. 11. § 22. 210 In the infalliblenesse of their 
judgement, 1870 Ruskik Led. Art iii. 74 [Its] infallible* 
ness . , as a proof of every other good power, 

Infalliblist ; see Ikf.ilubilist. 

Infallibly (infle'Ubli), adv. [f. Infallible a. 

+ -LY 2,] In an infallible manner. 

1. ^Yilhout fail or liability to prove false ; most 
certainly, indubitably. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) v. vli. 422 The 
which ryght derely the blyssed Ihesu Crj’ste unto us haihe 
conquered and promj'sed infayllybly. a 1529 Skelton 
Jteplyc. 364 With me ye must consent And infallibly agre 
Of nccessyie. 0x532 Du Wes hitrod.Fr. in Palsgr. 1048 
Infallibly, roadame, the mater is to hyghe for my symple- 
nessc. X653 K\xou Anglerxx. 53 He will infallibly take the 
bait, and you will be as sure to catch him. 1726 Swift Gub 
Ih-eri, V, Mine eyes* -I should have infallibly lost, if I had 
not suddenly thought of an expedient. X844 Lo. Brougham 
Brit. Const. viiL (1862) xo6 The Sovereign would infallibly 
lake part with the privileged orders. 

2 . Without liability to err or be mistaken ; 
unerringly. 

XS07 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivlii. § x That the one might 
infallibly leach what the other doc most assuredly bring to 
pass. X690 Locke Hum. Und. iii.^ix. (1693) 277 Though 
every thing said in the Text be infallibly true, yet the 


INI’AME. 

Reader may be . . very fallible in the understanding of it. 
X707 Hickerincill Priest-cr. ii. 1. 5 Pope Si.vtus V. after- 
wards infallibly said, That [etc.]. 1B60 Pusev Min. Proph. 
321 To learn. .that He, the Infallible Truth, will teach 
them infallibly. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1B79) 428 Bile 
..is to be recognized.. more infallibly by testing with the 
proper reagents. 

+ Infa*llid, tr. Obs. [f. Ik- 3 + (app.) an as- 
sumed *fallid or L. *fallid-us, from fallcre, bearing 
the same analogy to fallible that horrid does to 
horrible^ That docs not fail or prove false ; = In- 
fallible 2. 

X635 Heywood v. 308 InfalHd testimonies of the 

wisedome and power of the Almighty, a 1639 Weusteu 
Appius If- V. II. iii, Upon my infallid evidence, You may 
pronounce the sentence on iny side. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. 
-v.vxvii. 87 He gives infallid rules Of Knowledge. 

Infalling (i-n|fgdig), sb. [Ik adv. 1 1 c.] A 
falling in ; t an invasion {obsl). 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair’s Auiobiog, x. (1848) 250 The 
young laird of Swintoun, who before the infalling was sus- 
pected to favour the enemy. 2826 E. InviSG Babylon 11. 
VIII. 303 Preparatory for the in-falHng of an outward power. 

t Infama'tion. Obs. [a. F.infaniation 
-acion^ in Godef.), ad. L. infdmdtidn-etn, n. of ac- 
tion f. infdvidre : see Infame v."] The action of 
holding up to infamy; the spreading of an ill re- 
poit; defamation. 

1533 More Apol. xlv. Wks. 915/2 He bryngeth in as you 
see. hU charitable infamacion of the cleargies crueftie, 
making men wene it wer so. 1563-87 Fo.xe A. M. (1684) 

II. 123/2 The nature of the Church hath ever been to suffer 
. .slanderous reports and infamation by the malignant Ad- 
versaries. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 50 Some such 
pestiferous Pens. .have., infected the World with impostures 
and infamations of those, whose ivorks they were neither able 
to extinguish nor confute. 

'M’lXfaHiator. Obs.rare’^^. [Agent-noun in 
L. form from L. infamdre : see Infame t/.] One 
who defames ; a slanderer. 

1571 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) HI. 37 
Suche as impiigne proclamatioun of bannes cheeflie by 
inifamie, and prove not, lelt them be punished . . as infa* 
mators. 

Infa’niatory, a. rare. [ad. med.L. infdmd- 
idri'Us, f. ppl. stem of L, i?tfdvi 5 re: see -ouy.] 

t a. =s Defamatory Bringing infamy. 

x6x2 T. James Jesuits' Doxvnf. 58 These Libels, the con- 
tents whereof were wholly infamalory, x6zo Shelton 

III. i. 12, I have not heard of infamatory Verse against the 
I-Ady Angelica. ^ 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 182 note, The 
reference to the Infamatorj’ result of compromise of a claim 
ex delicto is in the edict de infamia. 

t Infa’ine, Obs. Also4©nfame. [a. OF. 
infame, enfame L, infamtutn (Isidore v. 

xxxvii. 26)«L. infamia Infamy.] —Infamy. 

1387-8 T, UsK Test. Love i. vi, (Skeai) 1. 6 Comenly the 
people wol lye and brince aboute soche enfame. Ibid. 49 
But infame that goeth alwaie tofore, and praising worship 
by any cause folowyng after, maketh to rise thilke honour, 
in double of wealth, and that quenebeth the spotte of the 
firsie enfame. 1413 Hoccleve Piteoxts Compl. S0UI21Z Yit 
am 1 nought of this oppihion, To couere so be excusacion 
Of this infame, the maltse of my synne. 1570 Satxr. Poems 
Reform, x. 131 'ITian come dishonour and Infame, our fais, 
And brochi in ane lo reule with raggit dais. x6x6j. Lane 
Contn. Sqr.'s T. xi. 74 And conscient fault thear wears owne 
willfull shame, Wheare reason playd false to right iust infame. 

tljlfa’me, «. {sbf) Obs. [a. F. inf dine (1356 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. infdm-is of ill fame, in- 
famous, f, z;;- (In- 3 ) -f. fdma fame, report.] = In- 
famous. * 

X5SS-SS Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvi. 124 That fals and 
degenerat seid Of Douglassis fals, wratchit, and infame. 
a 1572 Knox Hist, Ref. 1. Wks. 1846 1. 81 Whosoever war 
prciduced for witnesses war admitted, how suspilious and 
infame that ever thei ware. 2609 Skene Reg. May. Table 
82 Intame persones are all they quha arc convicted of per- 
jurie, vpoii ane Assise. Ibid., He is infame, quha reveales 
the secret of the gilde. a 1712 Ken Hymns Festiv. Pod. 
Wks. 2722 L 274 Long had the Galilasan Name Been re- 
probated and infame, a 1734 North £“.r aw. i. iii. § 34 (1740) 
i\z A scandalous, iufame Stale Libel. 

B. sb. [absoL use of adj. as in Fr.] An infamous 
person ; one branded with infamy. 

1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. K iv, He shoulde be . . made 
on infame or be put to the open reproch of all men. 

Infame (inf^i'm), v. arch. Also 5-6 enfame. 

[a. F. infame-r, ad. L, infiimdre to render infam- 
ous, f. inf amis', see prec.] 

1 . irons. To render infamous ; to brand with 
infamy or dishonour; lo hold up to infamy; to 
reprobate, arch. 

X413 Hoccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 252 Thi sone him 
banj*sshed from heuen blisse, as for enfamed ; he and alle his. 
CX477 Caxton Jason jo Shal 1 murder Jason.. nay .. for 
treuly for as moche as I sholde be enfamed. *S77“S7 
Holinshed Citron. 1. 66/2 Because he .. somewhat per- 
secuted the Christians, he was infamed by writers. _ 1598 
Barcklev Felie. Man m. (1603) 271 Quintus Hortensms , . 
is infamed by historians, because he looked in a glasse when 
he made him ready. rtX7x8PKNN TractfWUs. 1726 L611 
This inhuman Practice will infame your Go%ernment. 1826 
C. Butler Vind. Bk. Rom.Catlu Ch, 116 \} hy then do you 
infame Doctor Lingard for his not mentioning it? Ibid. 

147 If we are to be infamed, let it be by the production of 
facts. 1897 Creighton Papacy vi. v. 147 He infamed 
good works as though they were not mentonous. 

+ 2 . I'd spread an ill report of ; to defame. Ohs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 181 '2 She that enfamed the scr* 
vauntc of g<^ was taken and vexyd w>-th a dcuyl, 2529 



INFAMED. 

I^IoRE Dyaloge i. jpa/z No such faynyd wonders shulde 
cnfame goddes very myracles. a 1533 Ld, Berkers Gold. 
Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) LI vij b, To the entente to couer their 
owne infamy, they infame all other that bee good. ^ 1604 
T. Wright Passiotis v. § 4. 279 If the Judge or lustice of 
peace infame any person called before them vnlustly, the 
iniury is almost doubled. 

f 3 . To accuse of something infamous. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. vii, Infamynge hym to be a man with- 
out charitie. 1536 Retn. Sedition 8 Is there any nation, 
that hath been more enfamed of barbarous conditions, than 
the Scythes? 1550 Bale Eyig. Votaries 11. Lvj b, She was 
afore that, infamed'of lyghte conuersacyon. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. 11. vi. (1633) 87 Hee infamed the said Prior, ^ 
an a^ttourand favourer of Arnolds heresie. 1797 R. Burn's 
Eccl. Law (ed. 6) III. 275 Ecclesiastical Judges shall not 
compel any to come to purgation at the suggestion of their 
apparitors, unless they be infamed by grave and good mem 
Hence Infa-ming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1535 E. Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 74 The 
infaming of our Nacion with the vehementist words they 
cowde use. 1599 Jas. I BacrtA. Awpoi' (1682) 25 The infam- 
ine and making odious of the parent is the readiest way to 
bring the sonne in contempt. 1611 Cotgr., Charivaris^.. 
an infamous (or infaming) ballade sung by an armed troupe 
vnder the window. 

Infa'iued, a^ch. [f. prec. vb. + -ed 1.] 
Made or become infamous ; branded with infamy. 

1480 C.AXTON Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 39/1 Here was the 
f>Tst that ever the chyrche of Rome had an infamed pope. 
1535 Bellendek Cron. Scot. (iSor) I. 176 He waistit al the 
public rends . . in his infarait lust, a 1619 Fotherby A theom. 

I. x.§ 4(1622) 102 Theodoras, the most infamed of the Atheists. 
1663 Flagellum orO. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 For Drinking, .and 
the like outrages of licentious youth, none so infam’d as this 
young Tarquin. 

+ b. Legally pronounced or held infamous. Obs. 
1529 More Dyaloge iit. iii. 72 a/i [That] the lawe made by 
the chyrche, sholde. , admytte and receyue a persone infamed. 

A 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 277 Abused by the 
flattery of sick ane infamet person of the law and mensworne 
apostate. 1577 Northbrookr Dicing (1843) 134 Whosoeuer 
vsed diceplaying was taken, .and hotden as infamed persons. 

C. Her. (=* F. infami.) Applied to a lion or 
other beast figured without a tail ; = Defamed 2. 

1780 in Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss. 1828 in Berry 
Eneycl. Herald. I. 1889 Elvin Diet. Her. Plate 26, De- 
famed, Defame, or Infamed. 

tinfa'mer. Obs. rare. Also 6 -our. [f. as 
prec. + -ER 1.] One who brings infamy ; a defamer. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. Aurcl. (1546) Gg viij b, 
Nor Rome shall not repute theim . . for augmenlours of the 
common^veaUh, but infaniours and robbers of clemency. 
j6ox Chester Los's's Mart.^ K. Arthur evi, That vnlust 
^lordred, Mischiefes Nourisher, Times bad infamer. 

InfamiliaTity. rare. [In- 3 .] = XJnfamiliabitt. 

1866 Edin. Rev. Apr. 575 Whether something is to be 
allowed for a Norfolk man’s infamiUarity with natural 
beauty. 

t lufa’inity. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. infameti in- 
famy, f. infame Ixfame a. : see -ity.] « Infamy 3. 

^ X493 Acta Audit. i-jS (Jam.) Vnder the pain of periure Sc 
infamite. 1543 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Infamlte & periure. 

Infamize (i'nfamaiz), v. [f. L. inf amis Infame 
a, + -izE.] 

1 . irans. To render infamous ; to brand with in- 
famy; to stigmatize ; =Infamez', r. ! 

XS96NASHE Saffron Walden 37 Another age .. may bafluH 
and infamize my name when I am in heauen. 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Zapoyla 1. i. 141 Riotous slanderers leagued To 
infamize the name of the king’s brother With a lie black as 
hell. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. x. § 2 (1876) 560/r The moral 
sense of mankind ver>’ rightly infamizes those who resist an 
otherwise Just claim on the ground of usury, 
b. To render infamous in law. 

1827 Mill in Benthavis Rat. yud. Evid. V. 746 All per- 
sons, .who have suffered any afflictive or infamizing punish- 
ment. 1832 Austin yuris/r. (1873) I. xxiii. 472 Certain 
obligations . . are sanctioned by penalties which are purely 
infamising; by a declaration pronounced by competent 
authority, that the party shall be held infamous or merits 
infamy. 1865 Mill in West/n. Rev. XXVIII, 18. 

2 . To defame; “Infame v. 2. 

^ 1598 Sylvester DuBartas 11. ii. 1, Hoah 577 Cham that 
impudently view’d His Fathers .shame, and., thus began To 
imfamize the poor old drunken man. 2651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 74 This Cardinal did alwaj's use to infamise the 
Father for his pubUsht Writings with odious appellations. 
J817 Coleridge Oivn Times (1850) HI. 957 Who infamizes 
another man as an Apostate and Renegado. 1831 Examiner 
449/2 How is the claim to be slated without infamizing the 
claimant ? | 

Hence I'afamlzing vb!. sh. and^/. a. (see sense I 
I b) ; also I'nfamizer, a defamer. j 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super.^ (1593) 180 Vnlineall ^ 
vsurpersofiudgcment.infamizersofvice. 1827-32 Infamizing 
[sec I babove). 1841 Gen. P. Thompson (1842) VI. 197 
Whatever baseness, whatever cruelty, whatever infamizing 
of the national character [etc.]. I 

•j* Infa’taonize, v. [A perversion of infamize^ 
1588 SiiAKs. L. L. L. V. ii. 684 Braggart {Armado). Dost ! 
thou infamonize me among Potentates? ! 

XnfamoxiS (irnfamss), a. Also 5 enfamouee, I 
(4 infnmis, -es). [Corresponds to rare OF. in- 
famettXy mcd.L. ittfimdsus ^"L. infdmis: cf. L. 
fdmcstis^ F. famcieXy Eng. famous, p'ormerl}' 
stressed infa'vious (still in Bailey 1730. Milton 
has vnfatnous). The L.. form infamiSy also in- 
fames, occurs in early use.] 

1 , Of ill fame or repute; famed or notorious 
badness of any kind; notoriously evil, wicked, or 
vile; licld in infamy or public disgrace. 
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' a, of persons, their attributes, etc. 

*533 More Debett, Salem ii. Wks. 935/1 [This] should but 
make.. both partes more infamouse, amon^e such other, .as 
would be glad and reiolce to here much euill spoken of them 
both. CMS90 Marlowe Faust. iL 33, 1 fear he is fallen 
into that damned art for which they two are infamous 
through the world. x6xi Bible Ezek. xxii. 5 Those that 
be neere .. shall mocke thee xvhich infamous, and much 
^'exed. 1684 Contempl. St. Man 1. ix. (1699) 103 Set before 
thy Eyes Christ Cmcifled upon Mount Calvar>»; if a Man 
more Infamous be imaginable. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 
XX, i. IX. 7 Perseus was utterly infamous for his crimes. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece lx. VIII. 11 He appears to have 
been more infamous for sacrilege than for bloodshed, 
b. of things. 

f 13^ WvcLiF Sertn. Sel. Wks. 1 . 271 No man Jt3ti|> a lan- 
terne in derknesse, and puttih it in oon of hes two infamous 
[il/.?. Douce 321 famous] places r nejier in hid place ne 
undir a bushel. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvii. 
(Add. MS. 27944) If. 326/2 pis nombre . . is in-fames among 
som men, for, by pe nombre of tweyne we bep departed fro 
oon, and so J)is nombre is acompted tokne .. of departyng.’ 
1570-6 Z.Ki.\i^KRDzPeratnb. Kent (1826) 245 No lesse infortu- 
nate, but much more infamous to this countrie, was the time 
of the second muster here. ^ 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xii. 253 
The high-way betwixt Jericho and Jerusalem is infamous 
for theeving, 1667 Primatt City ff C. Build. 10 Salisbury 
Plain, and divers other places . . famous for curious air, and 
as infamous for their barrenness. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vi. 155 An island, infamous for the most 
unhealthy climate in that region of America. 1838 Thirl- 
WALL Greece II. xv. 281 A part of the Coast, infamous in 
ancient times, under the name of Coela (the Hollows). 

2 . Deserving of infamy; of sbameful badness, vile- 
ness, or abominableness ; of a character or’ quality 
deserving utter reprobation. (One of the strongest 
adjectives of detestation.) a. of persons, etc. 

^1489 Caxton Blattckardyn xlvi. 178 O thou ryght 
enfamouse churle and olde myschaunte I 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I, xii. 27 False erraunt knight, infamous, and forswore, 
1605 SvLVESTER Du Bartos ii. iii. iv. Captains 1082 A Sink 
of Filth, where ay th‘ infamousest Most bold and busle, are 
esteemed best. 171X Addison Sped. No. 126 r 3 Infamous 
Hypocrites, that are for promoting their own Advantage, 
under Colour of the Publick Good. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 

1 . loS Thou liesc, thou infamous woman, 
b. of things. 

xsss Eden Decades 208 The nobilUie. .repute it infamous 
to ioyne with anv of base parentage. 1586 Marlowe \st 
Pt. Tamburl. v. it, Then is there left . . no hope of end To 
our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 1671 Milton Samson 
417 My former servitude, Ignoble, Unmanly, ignominious, 
infamous, 1703 Maundrell yourn. yerus. (1732) ic6 
Detest the very ground on which was acted such an infamous 
Treachery. x8^8 Act at 22 Viet. c. 90 § 29 Any registered 
medical practitioner .. guilty of infamous conduct in any 
professional respect. 18^ E. A Parkes PracL Hygiene 
The sanitary conditions, .were, without exception, infamous. 

3 . Law. Of a person : Deprived of all or certain 
of the rights of a citizen, in consequence of convic- ; 
tion of certain crimes. 

An infamous person is, until he has served his sentence, 
disqualifled for an^ public appointment, any public pension 
or allowance, the right to sit m Parliament or exercise any 
franchise. He is permanently disqualifled (unless restored 
by a free pardon) from serving as a juror ; and, down to 
1844, was incapacitated from-giving evidence in a court of 
law. 

[1395 Remonstrance (185X) 87 And thei that ben forsworen 
opinli, ben infamis, and worthi to be priuld of alle benefleis.] 
1548 Act 1 Edxv. VIj c. IS § I Everie Person so conspir- 
ing. .for the third offence shall., be taken as a man infamous 
and his saj^inge deposicions or oathe not to be credyted at 
anye tyme in any matters of judgement. 1551 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1597) c. 19 Infamous persons, never able to bruik office, 
honour, dignitie, nor benefice in time to-cum. 1651 W. G. tr. 
Cowers Inst. 278 They (perjurers] were to be committed 
to Prison, and for ever rendered so infamous, that they were 
deprived of the benefit of the Lawes, and their Testimonies 
never to be admitted in any Cause. 1707 J. Chamberlayne 
Si, Gt. Brit. III.* viii. {Punishments) 339 They are con- 
demned to lose the Franchise or Freedom of the Law, that 
is, become Infamous, and of no Credit. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 55 Persons that are Infamous, or branded with 
any Note of Infams*, .. are ipso Jxtre forbidden lo be 
Advocates. X768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 370 1 nfamous 
persons are such as may be challenged a.s jurors, propter 
delictum. 1841 Elphinstone A'rr/. I. 59 Infamous 
persons .. with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are 
in the first instance excluded from giving testimony. 

b. Of a crime or punishment : Involving or 
entailing infamy. 

Infamous crime is now chiefly applied to abominable and 
disgusting crimes, as sodomy and kindred offences : see the 
Larceny Act of i86r, sect. 46. In U.S.,*in general, an offence 
punishable in a state prison’. 

<rx5S5 HARPSFiELDZ^/wrrr Hen. K/// (Camden) 255 And 
so had two wives at once, which is by the civil law a thing 
infamous. CX780 Constit, C/. .S*. Amendm. v, No person 
shall be held to answer fora capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. Lx. (1830) 444^ Infamous 
unishments arc mismanaged in this country, with respect 
oth to the crimes and the criminals. x86z Act 24 ^ 25 
Viet, c 96 § 46 margin. * Infamous crime * defined. 1863 
Bright Sp.. Amer. 26 Mar. (1876) 128 A conspiracy whose 
fundamental institution .. is declared to be felony and in- 
famous by the statutes of their Country. 1870 Act 33^^ 34 
Viet. c. 77 § to No man w'ho has been or shall be attainted 
of any treason or felony, or convicted of any crime that is 
infamous, unless be shall have obtained a free pardon .. is 
or shall be qualified to serve on juries or inquests. 1^7 
Bouvier's Law Diet. (U.S.) s.v., The. .doctrine. .that im- 
prisonment in a state prison or a penitentiary with or with- 
out hard lalraur was an infamous punishment. Mod. Hexvsp. 

A warrant being issued against him for an infamous crime, 
he fled the country. 


INFANCY. 

I'nfamonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In an 
infamous manner or degree ; with infamy. 

x6ii FloriOj In/amemente, infamously. x62x-si Burton 
Anat. Mel, i. iv. i,Two melancholy brethren, that made away 
with themselves, and for so foul a fact, were accordingly cen- 
sured, to be infamously buried. x 666 More News fr. Rome 
(title-p.). According to the account of that infamously famous 
man, Dr. Lee. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. lo Ctess 
Bristol 10 Apr., They are bought and sold as publicly and 
more infamously in all our Christian great Cities. 1728 
Morgan Algiers I. iv. 160 He was in a Condition to listen 
to the Insinuations of the Infamously famous Count Julian. 

b. In a manner or degree deserving of infamy 
or utter reprobation ; disgracefully, atrociously, 
detestably. (A very strong adverb of reprobation.) 

1695 Dryden tr. Du Fresnoy (J.), That poem’ was infa- 
mously bad. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 404 The second 
. .infamously betrayed him.^ 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam. I. V. 180 He is a horrid brute, and uses hirs. Lenmer 
infamously. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 98 His own 
class considered itself infamously outraged. 

X'nfamoiisness. [f. as prec. -f -ness.] The 
quality of being infamous ; infamy. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 131 The Infamousness 
of the Charge against him. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. App. 
I. 17 His Daughter and Niece, being for their infamousness, 
thrust ^ his own Decree into exile. 

tinfamouze, v. Obs. rare-^. [irreg. f. Ik- 
FA.M0US a."] tracts. To make infamous. 

i6z8 Sir S. D’Ewes yrnl. (1783) 4.^ Some wit, to infamouze 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton, m that he fledd not .. 
framed [etc.]. 

Xnfamy (imfami). [a. F. infaviie (i4tb c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), which took the place of earlier OF. 
infame, ad. L. infdmia, f. infditiis Infame a.} 

1 . Evil fame or reputation ; scandalous repute; 
public reproach, shame, or disgrace. 

*473 Eolls of Parli. VI, 69/2 Nowe there remaynelh no 
colour or matere pf argument to the hurt or infamye of the 
same right and title. 1490 Caxton Encydos xxvi. 93 Thou 
hast dyuerted my honour in-to dishonest infamye. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Neweind. (Arb.) 21 She should incurre most vyle in- 
famie. <11633 Emstih Medit. (1635) 160 He not onelysaw* 
Christ in glory betweene iloses and EHas. .But he saw him 
also in Infamy betweene two theeves. 1783 Watson Philip 
/// (1839) 67 The young baron de Harmont involved himself 
in ruimand infamy, by surrendering it [Grave]. xB6'7 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 274 Two caitiffs, .whose names 
are handed down to infamy. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this : in quot. 
161 r iransf an object of public reproach. 

XS86 Pilgr, Perf. (W, de W, 1531) 1x4 To suffre all., 
aduersite: As .. persecucyons, temptacyons, &infamyesor 
shames. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. I. xi, (1622) 21 
Now was the time to blot out the infamies of their former 
conspiracies. 1611 Bible Ezek. xxxvi. 3 Ye are taken vp 
in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy of the people. 

2 . The quality or character of bein^ infamous 
or of shameful vileness; (with pi.) an infamous or 
utterly disgraceful act. 

*5*3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 65/2 With which infami he 
wold not haue his honoure stayned for anye crowne. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 154 As if it were an Infamy To live, 
when he was doom’d to die. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 * F. x. 
(1869) I. 1^6 The infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
more sensibly felt. 1819 Shelley Cettci iv. 1 . 81 fhro’ 
infamies unheard of among men. xB^o Wraxall tr, R. 
Houdin v. 53 For the honour of my famify let not this proof 
of my infamy be found here. 

3 . Law. The loss of all or certain of the rights of 
a citizen, consequent on conviction of certain crimes : 
see iNFAsrous 3. (Cf. Infamity.) 

j6op Skene Reg. Maj, i. xiv, [Perjured jurors] sail tyne 
the benefite of the law, and of the land, and sail incurre the 
paine of infamie. 2702 Letdttz's Reports III. 426 It is said, 
That Pillery although it infers Infamy by the Common Law, 
yet by the Canon and Civil Law.. does not import Infamy 
except the cause for which it is inflicted be infamous, 
fl'nfance. Obs. 7‘are. In 4 ©n-, infaunce. 
[a. OF. enfance, -atince (mod.F. znfance):—h. in- 
fdntiax see next.] “next, 

C1400 Rom. Rose 4288 In hir enfaunce. 5006 The 

foly dedis of hir infaunce. 

Zufancy (i'nfansi). [ad. L. infdntia inability 
to speak, childhood, f. infdnt-em Infant sb.^ ; 
see -ANCT,] 

1 . The condition of being an infant ; the earliest 
period of human life, early childhood, babyhood.^ 
X494 Fadyan Chron. iii, Iviii. 38 This was from his 
Infancy norysshed and brought vp among the Romaynes. 
* 53 * Elyot Gov. i. v, Hit shall be expedient that a noble 
mannes .sonne, in his infancie, haue with hym continually 
onely suche as may accustome hym bj' liile and htle to 
speake pure and elegant latin. 1504 Shaks. Rich. Ill, W* 
iv, 168 A greeuous burthen was ihy Birth to me. Tetchy 
and wayward was thy Infancie. 1671 Milton P. 

508 Seldom have I ceased to eye Thy infan^*. thy child- 
hood, and thy youth. 1692 Ixicke Eauc. § i The liltlc, or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies, have 
very important and lasting consequences. 173® Butlek 
Anal. I. i. Wks. 1874 I. 13 'Hie helplc.ss imperfect smte of 
infancy. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intimations v, Heaven ^lic-s 
about us in our infancy. 1871 Edue. Times^ 1 June 49 Ine 
child begins to emerge from the stale which is properly 
called infancy; in truth, he is no lonper infant, for he is 
no longer speechless. 1874 FakrarC/?w^h, In the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy, Simeon recognizes Jesus because he 
secs Him shining like a pillar of light in His mother s arms, 
b. Iransf. Second childhood, dotage. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg Ded., An insipid Manhood, 
and a stupid old Inmncy. 
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INFANT. 


2. Law. The condition of being a minor ; the 
period of life during which a person remains under 
guardianship (extending, in common law, to the 
end of the twenty-first year) ; minority, nonage. 

1658 Grimstone tr. Croke's ^ (*79*) 320 Debt 

brought upon a lease for years . . The defendant in bar 
pleaded infancy at the time of the lease made. 1752 Sir C. 
ViNER Cancelled Will i July, I give to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford (to whom I think myself in some 
measure obliged to make some Amends for my Indiscretions 
there in my Infancy). 1755 Johnson, 2. Civil infancy, 
extended by the English law to one and twenty years. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. aa We will consider the case of in* 
fancy, or nonage. 1786 Burke JK Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 
215 The mini.sterial party at Poona, who held and exercised 
the regency of that state in the infancy of the peshwa. x8i8 
Cruise Digest 2) III. 34 It [the right of advowson] was 
not vested in a guardian in socage, nor was he accountable 
for any presentation made during the infancy of his ward. 
Mod. The defendant pleaded infancy, the goods having been 
simpUed before he was of age. 

o. Jig. The earliest period in the history of any- 
thing capable of development; the initial and 
rudimentary stage in any process of growth. 

*555 Eden^ Decades Pref. (Arb.) 56 He wrought miracles 
..euen in thinfancie of faythe. 1633 P* Eletcher Purple 
Isl. 1. xlix, Thrice happy was the worlds first infancie. 1677 
Yarranton Ettg. ImproiK 62 There will be such advantage 
given to the Linen Manufacture in its Infancy. 1772 
Priestley InU. Relig. (1782) I. 143 Our present being is 
but the infancy of man. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 
Mining 185 Our quartz interests are in their infancy. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 229 In the infancy of logic, a form 
of thought has to be invented. 

4. coilcr. (chiefly rhetorical^ Childhood as em- 
bodied in living examples ; infants collectively. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 56 Slecpe she as sound as 
carelesse infancie. x6o6 — Tr. <5- Cr. II. ii. 105 Soft infancie, 
that nothing can but cry. 1781 Cowter Charity 48 Nor 
age nor infancy could find thee there, 18x3 Shelley 
Q. Mab II. 152 Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 
i860 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cvi. 17 When 
tender infancy evinces needless terror at cow, or dog, or 
shaggy goat. 

1 6. In etymological sense : Inability or unwil- 
lingness to speak ; speechlessness; silence. Obs. 

164X Milton Ck, Govt. 11. Introd., Dare not now to say or 
do anything better than thy former sloth and infanc)-. 1670 — 
Hist, Eng. V. Wks. (1851) 20a So darkly do the Saxon Annals 
deliver thir meaning with more then wonted infancy. 

+ Xnfa'nd, a. Obs, exc. as iionce<vd, [ad. L. 
ittjand-us unspeakable, abominable, f, in- (In- 3) 
+ fand-uSf gerundive of Jd-7d to speak.] »next. 
x6o8 Bp, J. Kiaa Serm. 5 Nov. 18 Rome, .the Coluuies and 
common sewer of all infande wickednesse, 1678 Cudworth 
lutell. Syti. i.iv. § 14. 240 They ought by all means possible 
to hide and conceal that opinion (as infand and detestable). 
1889 Rcu. 2 Mar. 243/1 The Society, .has caused dolours 
infand [cf. Virgil infandos dolore$\ to Gladstonians. 
t Infa'ndoTis, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ova.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of; nefarious. 

1644 Howeix Tivelve Treat, 135 With what in- 

fandous blasphemies have Pulpits rung ! c 164^ — Lett, 1, 
V. xii. (1655)209 This infandous cu.stom of Swearing,. reigns 
in England lately more than any where else. 1658 Phillips, 
..monstrously wicked and hainous. ^1686 Goad 
Celesi. Bodies in, lil. 466 To give some . . w’arning of such 
Infandous Catacij'smes, Pictures, and Assurances of Noah’s 
Floud. 1708 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 93 HangM for 
most infandous Crimes, 

d'l'nfang’, sb. Sc. Obs. Abbrev. ofiNFANGTHiEF. 
*549 Covtpi. Scot. xiii. 106 The grit farairiarile that Inglis 
men and Scottis hes hed on bailht the boirdours. .in mar- 
chandeis in.. out fang and in fang, ilk ane amang vtheris, 
x8»8 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Would you have us now yield 
up our rights and immunities, our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend . . and our blood-suits? 

i* V, Sc. Obs. [f. In- 1 -f Fang z^,] 

irans. To take in, haul in. 

1513 Douglas Mncis v. ProL 30 Himself infangis the le 
scheit of the saill. 

t Infa-nglement. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Fangle 
v.^ -I- -STENT.] A scheme, machination. 

1745 Richardson Granditon VI. sxv. 143 Neither you nor 
your niece know how. .to go out of the common femality 
path, when you ^et a man into your gin, however superior 
he is to common infanglements, and low chicanerj'. 
f Old Eng. Law. Obs. Forms; 

1-2 infangenpeof, 3 infangen(e)-, infangethef, 
4-6 infangthef, -e, (6 infan thef, infanketheifC), 
7 infangtheefe, -1^611(6), 9 Hist, iufangthief. 
Also erron. 6-7 infang-, 8 infangentheft. [OE. 
infangcnjiofi {. IN adv. + fangen^ pa. pple. of Jon 
to seize (see Fang v.) + Thief; lit. ‘thief 
seized within’.] 

Jurisdiction over a thief apprehended within the 
manor or territorial limits to which the privilege 
was attached ; the right of the lord of a manor to 
try and to amerce a thief caught within its limits. 

According to the 13th c. ‘Lawsof Edward ihe Confessor’, 
the criminal must be the lord’s * own thief, i. e. his own man 
or tenant ; and, according to Bracton, must further be caught 
in the act, or in possession of the thing stolen ; the latter 

S revision also appears in the i6th c. Scotch statements of 
alfour and Skene. The Latin formula for * infangen he'of 
and titfangen h6of’ was ‘ cum furls comprehensione intus 
et foTis 

1020 in Earle (188S) 233 Ic cySe eow 

ic h$bbe jeunnen him he beo his saoi. & socne wjTOe, 
& griSbty-ces & hamsocne & forstealles & infangenes heofes. 
a xo 66/^2{/, 343 Ic cy<5e cow Szet ic babbe jejeofen Criste. . 


and iElfwine abbod into Kamesese saca and socna, tol and 
team, and infangcnSeofl xa. . LaufS Edw. Con/, c. 22 Quid 
sit soche, et sache, ct tol, et theam, et infangenthef. Jbid. 
§ 4 De infangenehef. Justitia oignoscentts latrouis sua est 
de homine suo, si captus fuerit super terram suam. c 1250 
Gloss, in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Infangenethef, Larnm pris ens 
nostre tere. CX250 Bracton in. ii. xxxv, Et diciiur in- 
fangethef, latro captus in terra alicujus, de hominibus 
suis propriis, seysitus latrocinio. 1292 Britton i. xvi. § 1 
tauntost soint pris et en la Court le seignur del fee 
si il eit la fraunchise de Infangenthef. . soint menez en 
jugement. c 1350 Hicden Polycltron.^ (Rolls) II. 94 Infang- 
thef, pelfinde inward [v.r. pelfande in warde], id est infra 
suum capere reum, Gallice, dedeinz le seen aitachcment de 
laroun \Harl. (2261) iransl. Infanthef pelfynde inwarde, 
that is to say, to take a gilty man within his lordeschippe, 
in Frenche, dedeins le soen atachemente de laron], 1535 
Act 27 Hefi. VI IL c. 26 § 23 Lordes Marches, .shall have 
within .. their said LoTdeshippes..Wayff Straiff Infanthef 
OutfanthefTreasoure Troves. ax6oo BaI/our*s Practices 
(*7S4) 39 Thair is sum Baronis quha hes privilege and 
libertie of infang thift and outfang thift, quha thairfoir hes 
power to sit and give dome .. upon all theives tane and 
apprehendit in manifest thift [Skene Quott. Attach, ch. c,, 
vpon ane man, taken within their fredome, saised with 
manifest thift] sic as hand-havand and back-beirand, within 
thair baronie. <1 1657 SiR W. Mur& Hist. Rawallcute Wks. 
(S. T. S.) II. 241 The Mures, .were possessoure of the estate 
& lievemg of Rowallane . . infeft cum furca et fossa, sock et 
sack, thole et theam, mfang theif et outfang theif. 1832 
Sir F. Palgrave Eng. Cointmo. vii, At the Conquest, the 
Lords of Township had a right called the Right of Infang 
Thief, or summary punishment of criminals taken in open 
delict. 1839 Kemble Cod. Dipl. Introd. xlv. 1895 Pollock 
& Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 628 ITie criminal justice of 
the boroughs [c 1272I seems seldom to have stretched to any 
higher point than that c( infangthief and utfangthief, in other 
words, the punishment of criminals caught In the act. 

Xnfant (i*nlaiit), sb.^ {a.) Forms; 4-5 enfaunt, 
infaunt, 6 enfant, infante, (7 inphant), 6~ in- 
fant. [a. OF. enfant y-aunt (F. enfaniy Pr. enfatiy 
Sp., Pg., It. infante') child ;~L. infdns. infdnUcvt 
child, sb. use of unable to speak, f. in- (In- 3) 

+ fdnSy pres. pple. of fd^ri to speak. Aphetized 

Faunt.] 

1. A child during the earliest period of life (or 
still unborn) ; now most usually applied to a child 
in arms, a babe; but often extended to include any 
child under seven years of age (cf. infant-classy In- 
fant-school) ; in early use (esp. when transl. L. 
infansy or F. enfant') used in the wider sense of 
‘child’, and thus passing into the legal sense 2 , 

1382 Wyclif Zech. via. 5 And sireeiis of the citee shuln 
be fulfillid with tnfaundsCi^SS jonge children] and maddens, 
pleyinge in the stfclis of it. — x yohn ii. 14, I wnjte to 
50U, infauntis \gloss or ^onge children], for je ban knowe 
the fadir. ^1440 Gesta Rom, f. xlviii. 209 (Harl. MS.) 
Gothe swyftly,.to the house of the forster, . . and taklihe of 
him the Utle Infaunt, that his wyf this nyght chylded. 
c 1450 Dk. Curtasye 14X in BabeesBk. (x868) 303 Yf that hou 
be a 3ong enfaunt, And thenke J>o scales for to haunt. 1582 
N. T, (Rhem.) Luke xvlil. ts They brought vnto him infants 
also, that he might touche them. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. ii. 397 The burthen. .hath sense & feeling about 
the sixe and thirtieth day, and from that time forward it is 
called an infant. But as yet it is voyde of motion. x6oo 
Shaks. A. K L. n. vii. 143 The Infant, Mewling, and 
puking in the Nurses armes. 1653 MiLTON^t?««., Massacre 
Piedmonty The bloody Piemontese, that rolled jiother\vith 
infant down the rocks. 1710 Parnell Hemnit 151 The 
closed cradle where an infant ^ept, xBi8 Cruise Digest 
xxviH. xvii, (ed. 2)469 It was held thatadevise to an infant*// 
ventre mairisy . . was good, which began with an allowance 
for the birth of a posthumous child. 2850 Tennyson /« 
Mem. liv, An infant crying in the night ; An infant crying 
for the light : And with no language but a cry. ' 

b. fig, (jne who is a ‘ child or very young be- 
ginner, in some department. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 12b, They were ledde 
by Moyses as yonge infantes and tender babes in fajTh. 
1594 Plat yeiuelMto., Nexv sorts Soyle 9 Whereby all those 
that be the true infantes of Art, may receive a full light into 
Nature. 1899 N. B. Daily Mailrb Feb. 5 As ever)' political 
infant cannot fail to recognise, the whole question was . . 
unconnected with party politics. 

c. transf. A thing newly come into existence, or 
in its earliest stage. 

cxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcvi. vi, Leavy infants of the 
wood. x6oz Shaks. Ham, i. iii. 39 The Canker Galls, the 
Infants of the Spring. x6o8 Hicron Defence ill. 139 Re- 
puted an infant and a novelty, rather then an antiquity. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 215 The. -question- 
ing of old Paul . . seemed adverse to the Utopian infant. 

2. A person under (legal) age; a minor. In 
common law, one who has not completed his or 
her twenty-first year ; in the case of a ruler, one 
who has not reached the age at which he becomes 
constitutionally capable of exercising sovereignty. 

[1376 Rolls of Parle. 11. 342/2 La Fjm ou Note sc leva tan 
qe come I'Enfant cstoit demz age.] 15*8 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 774, I may require it (or hym, except the 
lawe geve the infaunt a guatdcnonely for his goods. x6ox 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § 25 (1876) 17 The infantes 
which happen to be the kinges wmdes, shal have wages, 
and livcrees, and al other neces^rles, according to theiV 
estate. 1603 Owen Peinbrokesh. (X890) 19 [He] was governed 
by tutours beinge an inphant. Eitt. a b. An 

infant or minor (whom w'c call any that is under the age of 
21 yeares). 1642 tr. Perkins Prof. Bk, x. | 684. 295 An 
enfant who is a feoffee shall give notice, and an enfant who is 
l^rd shall take notice 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 460 The 
privileges and disabilities of an infant, or one underage and 
subject to guardianship. 2786 W. Thomson Philip III (x8?9) 
249 Mary de Medicis sole regent of France during the 


minority of her son, an infant in the ninth year of his age. 1858 
Ld. St. Leonards xiii. 81 Although. . 
until a recent period an infant might have appointed a 
guardian to his children by deed or will, yet it icems that 
he can no longer do so by will. 

fig. 1692 Washington tr. MiltotCs Def. Pop. VIUs. 173S 
I. 521 The Judges.. swear, that ihey will do nothing judi- 
cially, but according to Law, though the King by Word, or 
Mandate, or Letters under his own Seal, should command 
the contrar)'. Hence it is that the King is often said in our 
Law to he an Infant ; and to possess his Rights and Dignities, 
as a Child or a Ward does his. 

+ 3. A youth of noble or gentle birth. Cf. Infant 
sb.^y Child 5 . Obs, 

*59® Spenser i*". Q. ii. vui.^STo whom the Infant thus; 
Fayre sir, what_ need Good tumes be counted as a servile 
bond?’ 2596 Ibid. vr. viii. 25 The Infant [Arthur] hearkned 
wisely to her tale. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxxiv, The noble 
Infant [Rinaldo] stood a space Confused, speechless. 

4. Humorously applied to various productions of 
exceptional size, strength, etc. (See quots.) 

2832 Brighton Gazette in Blew Brighton «[• Us Coaches 
(1893) 1S7 Mr. Walter Hancock’s steam-carriage, the 
‘ Infant', was on the way from London to this place on an 
experimental trip. 2874 Graphic 5 Dec. 538/1 The heaviest 
gun now actually in position, commonly called the Woolwich 
Infanri. .weighs 35 tons. 2888 Pall Mall G. 6 June 2/2 The 
speciality of Woolwich is its big guns, its now famous and 
historic ‘infants 

5. attrib. (or adjl) (When appositive or attrib., 
often equivalent to an adj. = infantile, infa7tiinc.') 

a, apfositive. That is an infant or like an infant, 
as infant ang&ly God, heir, king, -martyr, poor, 
warrior, etc. 

*595 Daniel CiV’. Wars i. x.vxiv, Kingdomes euer suffer 
this distresse, For one or manic, guide the infant king. 2596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. it. 113 The Hotspur Mars, in swath- 
ing Clothes, This Infant Warrior. i 6 zq Milton Hymn 
Christ's Hai{v .\6 Apresenttothe Infant Csod. 2678Drydcn 
& Lee CEdipus iv. i, All the riches That empire could 
bestow.. Upon its infant heir. xdgaXVASHiNCTON tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. xii. (2851) 241 A poor indigent King, surrounded 
' with so many Infant-Priests and Doctors, a 2704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 2730 I. 37 Cheeks like those the 
Painters give to infant-angels. 2720 Welton Sufer. Son 
of God I. ix. 232 Thou wouldst not suffer tho.se Infant- 
Afartyrs . . to endure so much as Thy Self. 2872 J. A. H. 
Murray Compiaynt of Scott. Introd. viii, Of the three cen- 
turies of Scottish history [2300-16003, .nearly a century and 
a half were occupied by the reigns of infant sovereigns, 
2874 Farrar Christ ii, The recognition of the Infant Saviour 
by Simeon and Anna. Mod, The presentation of the infant 
Jesus in the temple. 

b. appositive (or adjl). In its earliest stage, 
newly existing, iingrown, undeveloped, nascent, 
incipient, ^stn/ant blossom, civilization, code, colony, 
commerce, community, convert, fruit, letters, navy, 
sorrow, spring, world, etc. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1096 Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear 
them mild. 2672 Grew Annt. PI. i, vi. § 2 Upon observa- 
tion of a young and Infant-Apple, 2707 J. Archdale 
Carolina 23 Vast expence up^n such an Infant Colony. 2728 
Pope Dune. 111. 95 The soil that arts and Infant letters 
bore, 2779 F, Hervev Nav. Hist, II. 144 Of all the infant 
settlements in America, New-England alone, .acknowledged 
the auihority of the commonwealth. 2784 Cowper Tirve. 

43 Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees. 2796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 154 The niin of com- 
merce and the almost total extinction of an infant credit. 
2820 Keats Hyperion r. 26 She was a Goddess of the infant 
world, x86i hi. Pattison Ess. (1889) L 43 The unequal 
contest of England’s infant navy against the. .supremacy 
of the Hanseatic Confederacy. 

6. attrib. (or adj.') Of or belonging to an infant 
or infants, proper to or intended for an infant or in- 
fants; childlike; childish; \c\{viXi\\\^yZi%infaitt bands, 
blood, breath, class, cradle, eye, gaud, state, softness, 
•weakness, years, etc. Also Infant-school, q.v. 

02586 C'tfss Pembroke /’j. lxxi. ix, thee from infant 
cradle Taught. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, Epil. 9 Henry’ the 
Sixt, in Infant Bands crown’d King. 1652-3 Jer. Taylor 
Serin./or J'ejzr (1678) 282 Though it be a ^ame to us to 
need such allectvves and infant-gauds. 2671 Milton P. R. ji. 

78 The murderous king.. who sought his life, and missing 
filled With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem. /IX71X 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 386 You in their 
Infant-age, To tender them engage. 2720 Welton Suffer, 
Son of God I. viii. 190 Even thro’ Thy Infant-State, i be- 
hold Thy Majesty. Ibid. iv. 76 That Infant- Weakness 
which Thou took’st upon Thee 1 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. ii. 392 The joys and sorrows of our infant-years. 

7. Comb, as infant-baptism, the baptism of 
infants, padobaptism ; infanUqiulltr, itfant-kill- 
ing, -sprinkling*, infant-feeding z^].*, infant- 
like adj. and adv. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 51 A blind man, who had 
been so from his *Infant-baptism. 2680 Allen Peace Sf 
Unity 49 Churches Founded m Infant-Baptism, are not to 
be held Communion with. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 19 Jan. 12/2 
The *infant-feeding competition represents the . . ccasel«s 
intrigues in Court circles. 2612 Cotcr., Infanticide, child- 
murthering, ^infant-killing. 2607 Shaks. Ccr. il l 41 
abilities are to *infant-nke, for dooing much alone. 2678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. v. 689 Produced, not in a mature 
and adult but an infant-like weak and tender state, a 2642 
Bp. Mountagu Acts «5- Mon. (*642) 386 Herod, .the infant 
quellcr, 2655 Sanderson Senu. 11 . Pref. 7 y here are your 
lay-presbyners, your classes, &c. to be (bund in senpture? 
Where your steeple -houses? .. Your *infant-spnnklii^si 

Infant (infant), [ad. Sp., Pg- tn/an/e: 
perh. through F. infant ( 14^7 Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
see Infante.] A prince or princess of Spain or 
Portugal : = Infante, Infanta. 
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1555 Eden* Decades 349 Don Lewes thlnfant & brother to 
the kynge of Poriugale. 1594 Parsons Confer. S 7 icce 55 , n. 
viii. 181 The two duchesses, .daughters., of the lord Edward 
infant of Portugal. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 179 The In- 
fant and heir of Spain . . had the title of Prince of Asturias. 
1631 Heywood En^. Eliz. (1641) i A match was concluded 
betwixt Prince Arthur., and the Infant Katharine, daughter 
to the King of Spain. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 12/1 The 
Infant Don Philip. 1838 L\'tton* Calderon i, The craft of the 
king was satisfied by the device of placing about the person 
of the Infant one devoted to himself. 

f I'nfant, t'- Ohs. Also 5 enfaunt. [a.V.en- 
fatiler (i2thc.) f. enfant^ irans.To 

bring forth (a child), to give birth to. ^ Alsoy^^. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 12S/2 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne marj’e enfaunted and childed Jhesu cr>’St. *5^ 
SouTHERNE in Puttenham Eng. Poesje in. xxii. (Arb.) 260 
An ingenious inuention, infanted with pleasant Irauaille. 
x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Piet. 1. 1.xxx, But newely he wm 
infanted, And yet alreadte he was sought to die. ^ 1641 
hIiLTO.s’.^^r//Mi.(i8si)42 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, 
no King is of the same batch, and infanted out of the same 
feares. 1642 — Afol.Smect.fx, 

]| Infanta (infa*iita). [Sp.,Pg.,fem.of I nfa?ite.] 

1 . A daughter of the king and queen of Spain or 
Portugal ; spec, the eldest daughter who is not heir 
to the throne. 

1601 hup. Consid. Sec. Priests (1675) 82 He might, .intiile 
the King of Spain and the Infanta his Daughter to the 
Crown . . of England. 1687 Lcnd.^ Gaz. No. 2221/7 A Mar- 
riage is Treating between the Prince of Tuscany and th'e 
Infanta of Portugal. 1704 Ibid. No. 3989/2 Some of the 
Infantes his Sons, and both the Infanta’s his Daughters, 
have been HI. 1832 W. Alhambra If. 130 The tower 

of the Infantas, once the residence of the three beautiful 
Moorish princesses, partook of the genera! desolation. 

i* 2 . iransf. and Jig. Applied analogously or fanci- 
fully to other young ladies, Obs. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii, | xo8. 876 In the 
meanewhile Ladle Elizabeth the Infanta of England was 
in the French Court vsually called Madame the Daulphin. 
1616 B. JoNSox Desdl an Ass iv. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 363/1 The 
very Infanta of the giants, 2632 Massinger & Field Fatal 
Dowry iv. i, O that I were the infanta queen of Europe ! 
2750 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 31 Jan., Lady Cath- 
erine grew frightened, lest her infanta [her daughter] should 
vex herself sick. 2751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, Mean- 
while the infanta [a girl] herself, .promised to keep a stricter 
guard for the future. 

% See also Infante. 

II Infanta’do, app. a grandiose erroneous exten- 
sion of infante. 

2639 Ru.shw, Hist. Coll. 1. 113 He had rather go home 
and cast himself at his Masters feet and mercy .. then be 
Duke or Infantado of Spain. 

I*nfantage* rare^^. [f. Infant sb^ + -age 
suffiXf associated in sense with Age sb . ; cf. bant^ 
age^ nonage^ = Infancy. 

i856 Com4. Mag. XIII. 437 Rude, provisional rules, only 
absolutely obligatory during theinfantage of men. 

li Infante (infa*nt^). (Also 7 erron. infAnta.) 
[Sp., Pg. infante infdnt-em Infant A 

son of the king and queen of Spain or Portugal other 
than the heir to the throne (who is called principe ) ; 
spec, the second son. 

Sometimes erroneously applied to the heir to the throne. 
2555 Ede.s Decades 242 The conquest of Affrj'ke . . beg.nn 
where the infante of Portugale Don Henrique ,. dyd begynne 
to enlarge it. 1615 BedwelL Arab. Tmdg.t Sherif The 
Heire apparant s the Dolphin, they call him in France : the 
Infanta, in Spaine. x668 Davknant jlArn'j the Master 
i. Wks. 1874 V. 30 You remember the triumphs at Burgo.s 
for the first Infante. 2704 [see Infanta 1]. 171S Lend. 

Gaz. No. 5337/2 The King, the Queen , . and the two In- 
fantes continue at Aranjuez. 

Infanthood (i nfantjhud). [f. Infant sh^- + 
-HOOD.] = Infancy. 

1862 !Miss Mulock Misir. ij- Maid xxiv, Master Henrj' 
was not a remarkable specimen of infanthood. 2893 Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Disp. 5 Oct., The unspeakable terrors of an 
infanthood where every other child about him showed only 
the face of a harassing ogre. 

Infa*ntical, (j. Obs. rat*e~~^, [f. Infant 
-f-lCAL.] Of or pertaining to infants. 

^x6ox Deacon & ^Valker Spirits Cf Divcls'z’fi These Exor- 
cizings .. are either archicall, apo.slolicall, ccclesiasiicall, or 
infanticall [for the timely expelling of spirits and direls 
from^ out of newly borne infants, before their admission to 
bapti^me]. 

Xnfa-utici'dal, a. [f. Infanticide 2 + -al,] 
Of, pertaining to, or practising infanticide. 

283s in Booth Analyl, Diet. 2852 PrasePs Mar. XLVI. 
86 Laying violent infanticidal liands upon biscuit babies. 
2873 W. E. Marshall Phreuol. among Todcis xxiil. X91 
Probably, no n.aiion can justly escape the charge of being 
descended of infanticidal ancestors. 

Infanticide^ (info’ntisaid). [a. F. itifan/i- 
dde (idth c. iti Hatz.-D.irm.), ad. late L. iufdnti- 
cTda, f. iitfdnhem Infant sb^^ + exdhe, -cldere to 
kill ; see -ciuc i.] One who kills an infant. 

1680 Potter CkristoH^tgia 52' (T.) Christians accounted 
those to be infanticides .. who did but only expose their 
own Jnfants. 2834 Blaclr.v. Mn^. XXXvI. 360/2 ’J’he 
regicide [Lady Macbeth] lied against herself, in saying that 
under any circumstances she could h.ave been an infanticide, 
attrib. 1856 Sat. Kes>. II, 336/1 An infanticide mother. 

Infanticide - (i/2/^c*nii53id). fn. iji/anii- 
ddt (Cotgr. nd. late L. infCmticiddutn 

(TcrtulL), f. infdnt-em Infant sb.^ : sec prcc. and 
•ciDE 2.] The killing of infants, esp, the custom 


of killing new-born infants, which prevails among 
savages, and was common in the ancient world. 

2656 Blount Olossogr.f Infanticide^ a slaying or killing 
of Infants, child-murthering ; such was that of Herod, a 2779 
Warburtok Div, Legai. ix. ii. Wks. 2811 VI. 285 The mad- 
ness did not cease to rage till it terminated in Infanticide, or 
in offering up to their gnmidols. .the Children of their bowels. 
2809 Southey in Q . Rev. 11 . 58 Pomarre has. .promised the 
missionaries to abolish infanticide and human sacrifices. 
2869 Llcky Europ. Mor. iv. II. 27 Infanticide . . was . . ad- 
mitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined . . bj’ the ideal legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. 2897 IPestm. Rev. June 290 The exigencies of primi- 
tive s.Tvage life made daughters a source of weakness to 
the tribe, and accordingly female infanticide was largelj’’ 
practised. 

b. spec. The crime of murdering an infant after 
its birth, perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp. the mother. 

278^ Bentham Ze’jo'm/. xiii. § 6 Infanticide, that is to say 
homicide committed upon a neiv born child with the con- 
sent of its'father and mother. 2888 Pall Mall G, 21 Sept. 
2/2 For 86 cases of murder and 77 of infanticide only 72 
persons were committed for trial. 2890 Standard 20 Feb., 
If, then, it were made practically impossible for them to 
hide the [act of their shame .. we mu.st face the probability 
of a considerable increase of infanticide. 

Infantile firnfantoil, -til), a. [ad. late L. in- 
fdntildSi f. infdnt-em Infant : cf. F. infantile 
(idth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining to an 
infant, infants, or infancy ; belonging to a person 
when an infant ; existing in its infancy or earliest 
stage of development. 

2696 Brookhouse Temple Open. 13 All this time. Monarchy' 
was as a Bej^t in its Infantile State. 27x3 Derham Phys. 
Theol. vin, vi. (1727) 390 The Fly lies all the Winter in these 
Ballsin its Infantile State. 2753 N. Torriano Midwifry^ 5 
We are obliged to them for their tender Care of the infantile 
Age, 2800 Med. fml. III. 293 Medical men .. who are 
often consulted On infantile diseases. 2806 Surr JPin/er in- 
Lond, I. 2^ The interest which his story first impressed 
upon her infantile imagination. 2864 Spectator 24 Dec. 
1476 The rapid growth of infantile literature. 

b. Of the character of an infant ; infant-like. 

^ 177a Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 117 Consider the 
infantile state of the first man. 1875 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. 
Aims ix. 220 In the savage man, thought Is infantile. 

t Infantrlity. Obs. rare‘~'^. [f. prec. + -ITY. 
Cf. It. infantiliid (Florio).] The fact or quality 
of being infantile. 

^ 1631 J. Ans-w. Rejoined Christ.. knoweth our 

infantilit>% and disdained not to speake with vs after a 
childlike fashion. 

Infantine (i'nfaut^in), a. [a. F. infanUn^ 
•ine (Cotgr. 1611), var. of enfantin, -itte (i2“i3th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.): see Infant and -ine k] 
= Infantile. 

2603 Florio Montaigne i. xi. (1632) 20 A demy-God .. 
with an infantine face, yet fraught with an aged-like 
wisedome. ^1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, \. viii, Ihese in- 
fantine beginnings gently bear. 1757 Burke Abridgem. 
Eng. Hist. II. ill. (R.), A degree of credulity next to 
infantine. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam ir. xxii, what wert 
thou then ? A child most infantine^ [rime divine). — 
Eugancan Hflh 322 Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon. 2862 Carlyle Predk. Gt. ix. 
yii, (187a) III. X32 The countenance is so innocent and 
infantine, you would think' this head belonged to a child of 
twelve, 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1848 Genius has some- 
what^ of the infantine ; But of the childish, not a touch 
or taint Except through self-will. 

Hence I’nfatotinely in an infantine manner. 
2840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (2859) I* ^rmand Carrel 262 
A man singularly free .. from self-consciousness; simple, 
graceful, at times almost infantinely playful. 

fl’niantize, V. Obs. rare—^. [f. Infant sb.^ 
-h-izE.'] = Infant 7/. (In qiiot.j^.) 

2629 Time's Storehouse 899 (L.) Significant words .. 
explicite, and (as a man may say) do infamize and produce 
the conceptions of man. 

+ I-nfantly, a. Obs. rare~K [f. Inf.vnt jAI 
+ -LY 1.3 Infant-like, childlike, 
cx6i8 Fletchck 0 . C<»r /«/4 in. i, He utters such single 
matter in so infantly' a voice. 

t Infantment. Obs. rare. Also 5 enfant©-, 
[a. F. enfanternent (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f, 
cnfajiter to Infant: scc-ment.] Child-bearing; 
childbed, confinement. Also, Offspring. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 260 b/x Where- thou arte then- 
fantemente or fzuyte of my wombe, CX5M J. Alday tr. 
Bonystuau’s Theat. WorldDv'^h itote. Hippo, in hisbooke 
of infantments. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (2634) To Rdr., Such 
other things . .in the Treatise of the helpe of Women in their 
Infantment. 

Infanto'cracy, nonce<vd. [f. Infant sb.^ : 
see -CRACY. j The nile of an infant. 

^ 2850 Miss^ Mulock Domest. Star. (2862) 284 Vour 
infantocracy* islhc mo»t absolute government under thesun. 
Infanto’latry. nonce-wd. [f. Infant sb.^ -f- 
Gr. Xarpiia Worship, -latry; after Idolatry, 
Mariolatby, etc.] Infant worship ; babyolatry. 

188* Miss Braddon Mi. Royal il. x. 225 Infanlolatry is 
a feminine attribute, 

I^antry (i-nfantri). Also (5-7 -tori©, -ery, 7 
-trie, (-reo). fa. F. infanlerte, ad. It. (Sp., Pg.) 
infaniena foot-soldiery, f. hsfante n yonlh, foot- 
soldier L. infdntem Inf.vnt jAI !•' or the develop- 
ment of the It. iitfante cf. the apocopated form 


faille ' a man or woman servant or attendant ; also, 
a footman or soldier seruing on foot ; also the knaue 
or varlet at cards * (Florio) ; cf. also the history 
of footman, groom, knave, knight, lad, eta By 
Sylvester stressed (infa’nteii). Sense 2 is from 
Infant jAI sense i.] 

1 . The body of foot-soldiers ; foot-soldiers collec- 
tively ; that part of an army which consists of men 
who march and manceiivre on foot and are armed 
with small arms, now a rifle. 

Mounted Infantry, soldiers who are mounted for the 
sake of transit, but who fight on foot. (Cf. Dragoon in 
original sense.) 

2579 Fenton Guicciard. (16x8) 256 Which rendred the 
infaniery of Italy infamous through all Europe, x6,. 
Sylvester Beihulids Rescue 11. 428 Covering far and nigh, 
The Plains with Horse, Hills with Infanterie. xho^Play 
Stucley 2626 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (2878) 1. 263 All 
Portingales brave Infantries slain. 2622 Bacon Eis., 
Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.) 476 Take away' the middle people, 
and you take away the infantery', which is the nerue of an 
Armie. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 575 That small infantry' 
Warr’d on by Cranes. 2709 Steele & Addison TatlerV.o. 
18 F 6 The private Gentlemen of the Infantry will be able to 
shift for themselves, 1847 James Convict xvi, A small but 
compact body' of infantry advanced at the charge with fixed 
bayonets. 2856 Stanley Sinai ty Pal, ii. 233 The Israelites 
were a nation of infantry. 

f^S‘ *598 B, JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. 11. ii. Your poor 
infantry', y'our decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten gentlemen of 
the round. 

2. Infants collectivelj', or as a bodj-; Now jomJar. 

26x3-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, No carefull nurse 

would wet her watcbfull eye When any' pang should gripe 
her infantry'. 2634 A. Huish Hymn, All glorie, laud, and 
praise to Thee, Christ our Redeemer and our King; To 
whom the youngly infanlree Did their devout hosanna 
sing. 1663 Needham Disc. Schools^ 2 The little dirty 
Infantry, which swarms up and down in Alleys and Lanes. 
2702 C. WoLLEV y-ml. New York (i860) 58 If the case be 
so, the minors and infantry of the best Families might wish 
they' had been born in Kent. 2847 Blaclnv. Alag. LXII. 
264/1 The swarms of bare-legged and flaxen-haired infantry. 
2863 Reader i Aug. 100 There was one A. B. C. book, or 
pretty nearly one, for the whole ‘ infantry ’ of the country. 

3 . aitrib., as infantry brigade, corps, regiment, etc. 

1813 Wellington Let. to Sir G. Collier 10 Aug, in Gurw. 

Desp. XI. IS A letter . . directing that the Infantry' now in 
the horse ships at Bilbao may be removed to the Infantry 
ships. 2897 Daily Neivs Mar. 6/§ The Mounted 
Infant^ Corps, now an established and highly valued arm 
of the Service. 


I’nfantryman. A soldier of an infantry 
regiment. 

2883 E. O’Donovan Slory of Merv x. 107 ^The few 
infantrymen, with their cumbrous old muzzle-loading rifles. 
2891 Pall Mall G, 21 Sept. 5/2 The infantrymen of the 
four regiments, as they passed, .looked rather distressed. 

X*nfaxit>SCllOO’l. A school for infants, a school 
organized for the instruction and training of young 
children (usually under seven years of age)- 

2833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger w, ii. 42 He often 
thought of taking him to the infant school, 2842 Penny 
Cycl. XLI. 38/2 I’he real founder of Infant-Schools appears 
to liave been the Pastor Oberltn. Ibid,, Mr. Owen was the 
first Englishman to establish an infant-school on a large 
scale . . at New Lanark in Scotland . . in the year 1818, 

Infarce, -se, variants of Enfaeck v. Obs. 

+ Infa*rciate, v. Obs. rare. In 7 infartiate. 
fiireg. f. L. infarctre (see next) -f -ate 3 .] trans. 
To stuff in. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. iii. iv. 224 As it were filling 
up or infartiating. 

Infarct (infaukt), jA Path. [ad. med. ormod. 
L. infarctus, f. ppl. stem of infarctre : see next.] 
A portion of tissue that has become stuffed with 
extravasated blood, serum, or other matter; the 
substance of an infarction. 

2873 T. H. Green Introd. Path. (ed. c) 340 The tract of 
tissue. .which is more or less e.Ytensively infiltrated with 
blood, is known as a hmmorrliagic infarct. 1879 .9/. George's 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 409 Scattered congestions and a few infarcts 
were found in the lungs. 

Infarct (infaukt), v. Path. [f. 'L.infarct- (more 
correctly infart-), ppl. stem of infaretre, f. iii' 
(In--) -f- farcJre to stuff.] trans- To stuff up or 
obstruct (a vessel, organ, etc.) ; to affect with in- 
farction. Hence InfaTcted///. ff. 

x822>3a Goods Study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 315 One or more 
of the abdominal organs, considerably infarclcd and en- 
larged. 1889 Loficet 12 Jan. 64 The result of inflamma- 
tion in infarcted areas. 


Infarction (infaukjan). Path. [n. of action 
om L. infarctre : see prec.] The action of stuff- 
ig up or condition of being stuffed up, obstruction ; 
mcr. the substance with which a vessel or other 
irt is stuffed up, or a portion of tissue thus affccicHl 
==lNrARCT jA). Now usually restricted to moibia 
Dtiditions of the tissues resulting from obstruction 
f the circulation, as by an embolus. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. in I'he 
umours . . >rill he compacted into. .most obstinate Jiiiarc* 
5ns. 2710 T. Fuixer Phartn. Extemp. 334 , »• 

:dite pulmonary Infarctions. 2747 xr. Asiruc s levers ii^ 
iie pfenituefe and infarction of the captWzry arteries, tfsa- 
Goods Study Med. (cd. 4I IV. ago Inf;wction of the 
idominal viscera. 2885-8 I'ACGr fc Pve-Smitii Prtne. 
ed. (cd. 2) I. 281 Infarctions of the spleen arc .. not in- 
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t Infa*rdel, “die, z/. Ohs.rarc’^°. [f. In-2 + 
Fakdel after It, infardell-dre ; cf. OF. enfar- 
deler^ trans. To make into, or pack up in, a 

* fardel * or bundle. 

i6ix Florio, Jn/ardeliare, to infardle, or bundle \'p. 
Infare (imfe^j), sb. Forms : i inleer, innfeer, 
1-2 infer, 2 infar, 4, 9 infair, 7- infare, (9 in- 
far). [OF. innfser, f. inn^ In adv. 1 1 d + feer goin^, 
journey, expedition, Fare j^.i, f, faran to go.] 
d* 1 . (OE, and early ME.) a. The act of going 
in ; entrance, b. An entrance, entry, way in. Obs^ 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 230/15 Ex adiiis, ex 
ingressibus^ of inferum, ciooo iEtFRic Gen. in. 24 I'a 
^esette God at infajre engla hyrdi$dene and fyren 
swurd. — Horn. I. 178 He gewite fram urum heortum mid 
ham innfasre gehajft, mid ham he he inn-afaren w«s and us 
geb$fte. • a X175 Coil, Han. 231 He haueS ^erimed riht- 
wisan mannan infer to his rice. 

2 . . 5 V., north. <//«/., and ivestern U.S. A feast or 
entertainment given on entering a new house; esp. 
at the reception of a bride in her new home. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xvi. 340 For he thoucht for till mak 
Intair, And till mak gud cher till his men. a 1670 Spalding 
Trouh. Chas. I (1792) H. 54 Upon the 25th of October 
he brought over his wife to his own house in the Oldtown, 
where there was a goodly infare. x8ox Joanna Baillie in 
A. Whitelaw Bk. Scot. Song-j^ft At bridal and infare I’ve 
braced me wi pride. ^ x8i8 Edin. Mag. Nov. 414 The 
day after the wedding is the infare . . the company is less 
numerous, and the dinner is commonly the scraps that were 
left at the wedding-feast. X847 Porter Big Bear, etc. 162 
iFariTier'), \ hurried home to put up. .some tufhies to fatten 
for the infare. 1887 Har/er's Mag, Apr. 730/1 The wedding 
and the infair were attended, .by wiley, 

b. Comb, infare-cake, a cake of shortbre.-id 
broken over the bride’s head on crossing the thresh- 
old of her new home. 

X884 C Rogers Soc. Life Scotl. I. iii, 118 The custom of 
the infar-cake had its origin in the rite of Confarreation 
whereby the Romans constituted matrimony. 

flnfa*re, Obs. [OE. /««-, xV//hm«, f. 

In adv. + faran to go ; cf. OFris. infarat Du. in- 
vareftf Ger. einfahren (with separable pref. : see 
In- 1 ). Orig, two words, and so usually wiitten.] 
inir. To go in, to enter, 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. John iii. 5 Ne maej; he in faran on godes 
rice, c looo ^lfbic Saints'Lives (E, E. T. S.) x. 27 f>«et he 
aelmessan under-fencge 35 t Jjam infarendum. (s', r. inn faren- 
dum]. a X400 Sir Fere. 1538 The portere was redy thare, 
Lete the knygbtis in fare. 

Infarr©, obs. variant of Infer. 
t Infa'soinate, V. Obs. ran. [In- 2 .] irons. 
To fascinate; to.draw in by fascination. 

1687 Mrs. Beks Emperor of Moon n, i, That bright 
Nymph that had infascinaied, charm’d and conquer’d the 
mighty Emperor Iredonozor. 

t Znfa'shiona'ble, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
■Unfashionable. 

1635 Shirley Coronation i. i. His rich cloaihs [may] be 
discomplexion’d With bloudj beside the infashionable 
slashes. fjZj Mirror An infashionable wretch cannot, 
nor will not^ be acceptable. 

Infat, variant of Enfat v. Obs. 

+ Infa'tigable, Obs. [a, F. infatigahu 
(i 5 >-i 6 th c. in H.'itz.-Darm.), ad, L. infaiigdbilis, 
f. f«-(lN-3) + Fatigable.] Incapable 

of being wearied ; untiring, Indefatigable. 

c 15x0 More Ficus Wks. 15/E With much watch and in- 
fatigabletrauaile.^ isox R. Turnbull .IT/. Thwrr 207 Albeit 
the deuill be infatigable, and neuer wearied. 1677 Gale Cr/. 
Gentiles in. 144 An infatigable and invincible champion 
of Free-grace against Free-wil. tji^Lond.G'^s. Ho. $122/2 
The infatigable Application of Your hlinistry. 

Hence f lafatlgabi'llty, + Infa'Mgalily adv. 
165* Kirkman C/^W<7 «5r Lostajo Those perceptive ej'M 
which are infatigably open to behold thy actions. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo 11 . No. 64. 2/2 Incessant Infatigability hath render’d 
Thee. .Verbose. 

Infatuate (infcctiw^), ppt. a. Also 6 en- 
fatuate, iufatuat. [ad. L. infatudt-us^ pa. pple. 
of infatndre : see next,] = Infatuated. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 132 Soe 
many one doth whych bene infatuate, c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. 
G(l. Manners (1570) F vj, Gastng on the ground as one in- 
fatuate. <1x529 Skelton Sp. Parrot yjl The dull abusyd 
brayne The enfatuate fantaste. 1584 R. Scot Discos'. 
XViteker. XVI. V. (1886)403 What man.. will be so infatuate 
as to beleeve these lies ? xdtg W. Sclater Exp. j These, 
(1630) 223. 17*4 R.Sy ELTON Suhst. Chr. Faith 443 The holy 
prophet mourns the infatuate stupidity of that people. 1884 
jEssoppjn igt/iCent. Mar. 405 He often exhibits an infatuate 
attachment for it. 

Infatuate (infe'tir/tf't), v. Also 7 en*. [f, 
prec., or L. infaiuat-^ ppl. stem of infatndre to 
make a fool of, infatuate, f. in- (In- 2 ) -i- faiuns 
foolish, fatuovis.] 

+ 1 . trans. To turn (counsels, etc.) into folly, to 
reduce to foolishness, exhibit the foolishness of; to 

• confound, frustrate, bring to nought. Obs. 

1533 Tindale Supper of Lord Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 234 

God hath Infatu-itcdyourhiRhsubtle wisdom. x 65 sR.Younge 
Agst. i)r««i’ar<6^(i863)i6That Ihave unmasked their faces, 
is to infatuate their purpose. jsfA^Lond. Gas. No. 1856/5 
That the Divine Wisdom may infatuate the Plots, baffle the 
Enterpr'uesofallTraiterous Conspirators. X7*4R. Welto.n 
Chr. Faith 139 He pxavs God would iuCatuaie 
their counsels. 


2 . To make (a person) utterly foolisn or fatuous; 
to affect with extreme and unreasoning folly; to 
inspire or possess with an extravagant passion. 

a x567?CoverdaLE CarryingofCrossXs. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
II. 241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate them, and maketh 
them foolish. x62t Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. xiii, Those 
two maine plagues, .of humane kind, Wine and Women, 
which haue infatuated and besotted Myriades of people. 
a x63x Donne 6 Sersn. (1634) ii. 40 Wcshall be enfatuated in 
our counsels. X7X* Steele Sped. No. 278 r i He has so in- 
fatuated her with his Jargon, that (etc.l. X79X Boswell yohn- 
son (1831) III. 52^ He partook of the short-lived joy that in- 
fatuated the public. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Foie Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 325 All the toys that infatuate men.. are the self- 
same thing, with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. 

ahsol. 1633 T. Adams Bxp.a Peters. 6 He. .can turn bread 
into stones ; and make wine infatuate, not exhilarate. X755 
Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 136 Heaven infatuate.-, 
when it determines to destroy. 

-I* 3 , To stupefy (the senses). Obs. rare. 

17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 158 The chiefest Things 
they are us’d for, is to infatuate Birds. 

Infatuated (infe*ti//iC*ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -Ed'.] Made or become utterly foolish* possessed 
with an extravagantly foolish passion ; besotted. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. Si. y. viii. 389 He may grow 
so infatuated as to conceive himself., a sincere Saint. 
1756 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen 11. IV. 383 
Alas 1 they were as infatuated as their chief. _ 2778 Bukkc 
Corr. (1844) 1 1 . 2*0 What the infatuated ministry may do, 
I know not ; but our infatuated House of Commons, .have 
begun a new war in America. X863 Mrs. OLiPHANT.S*<T/rw 
Ch. V. 94 The infatuated young man made no effort of resist- 
ance, hot hvigged the e-nchTmted chaw. 

Hence Iiifa*tuatedly adv., in a way as if infa- 
tuated ; with excessive folly ; madly. 

1833 Blacjhv.Mag.XXX.Hl. 439 Infaiuatedlyaddicied to 
attempts., which. -would prove fatal. 1889 Times 26 Feb. 
9/2 The government had mfatuatedly made themselves ihe 
dupes and accessories of. .an imposture and a plot. 

Infa’tuating, pph a. [f. as prec. + -ING -.] 
That infatuates or renders foolish. 

CX565 T. Robinson Ma*yf Magd. t. 46S The poynted 
Beame, th’ infatuatinge Fire, The Northern Comcets and 
y« painted Ire. 1660 J. Sharp in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) 
I. 56 Infatuating and ruining distempers. 1708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (X7xi) HI. 346 Uncleanness. .is an infatuating 
sin. X858 FROUDC/ffr/. 111 . xii. 19 They had ascribed 

the king's conduct to the infatuating beauty of this lady. 

Iiiatuatiou (infjetiwj^'J^n). [n. of action 
from L. infatudre to Infatuate ; cf. F, infatuation 
(^1700 in Littre).] The action of infatuating, or 
condition of being infatuated; a making or becom- 
ing fatuous ; possession with extravagant folly ; an 
extravagantly foolish or unreasoning passion, 

1649 Bp, Hall Cases Consc. nr. i, Free from all the un- 
cleanness of diabolical infatuation. zjxZ FreetkinkerHo. 77 
f 6'rh« Infatuation of the Enthusiast.setshimabove the Fear 
of Death, x7St JOHUsou KamblerHo. 169 ? 14 .Authors and 
lovers always suffer some infatuation, from which only 
absence can set them free. 1815 Jane Austen Emma i. 
viti, Your infatuation about that girl blinds you. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt, Royal I. iii. There never was a more 
obvious case of mutual infatuation. 

Infatuator (infte’tiwjC^t^i). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Infatuate v. : see -or.] One who or 
that which infatuates. 

x888 I.ADY Hardy Dangerous Exper, III, i, 9 Are we to 
have the pleasure of iceing Jessie’s infatuator tomorrow? 

Infaust (infp’st), a, rare, [ad, L. infaust-ns 
unlucky, perh. through F. infausie (Cotgr. 1611).] 
Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 

1658 Phillips, Jnfattsl, or Ittfauslous, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. x6W Ckarleton Ephes. ^ Cimm. Matrons ii. 17 
Dismal and infaust visions. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
(1737) 231 O most infaust who opiates there to live ! 1848 
Lytton Caxtons il vii. xxvi. It was an infaust and sinister 
augury. 1870 Xjo'KtAS. Study iVind, 303 Taurus, who'se in- 
faust aspect may be supposed to preside over the makers of 
bulls and blunders. 

So tinfau'stiagf vbl. sb. {rare"^), a rendering 
‘ infaust*, a boding of ill luck ; f Ixifau*stoTis a. 
(rar«“®) = Infaust. 

1622 Bacon Heti. Vll 196 Hce did withall bring a kind of 
JIalediction and Infausting upon the Marriage, as an ill 
Prognosticke. x6s6 Blount Glossogr.. Ittfauslous, unlucky, 
unfortunate, dismal. 1658 in Phillips. 

+ Infa'vour, -or, X'. Obs. [f. Is- 2 + Favour 
sb.x cf. Enf.woor in Es- pnf.l 2.] trans. To 
bring into favour ; to ingratiate. 

1628 Feltham Resolves li. [i.] Ixxxix. 257 But it is to be 
wondred at, how Repentance can againe infavour vs with 
an offended God, 

f Infavovirable, a. Obs.rare^^. [In- 3 . Cf. 
L. infavdrdbilis .1 

1721 Bailey, Infaxfourahle, not to be favoured [1730-6 
(folio) adds, also severej. 

•blnfeable, obs. form of Enfeeble v. 

1552 Huloet, Ififeahle, InfeaBled. 

f Infea^e, obs. form of Enfeoff. 

XS89 Aswz An fit’ Absurd. Biij b. Might the name of the 
Church infeaffe them in the Kin^om of ChriaL 

Infeasibi'li^. [f. next + -rrv.] The 

quality of being infeasible or impracticable. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. v. | 42 Thus not King lames, ' 
but the infeaetbility of the thing thw ^titioned for. .gave 1 
the den)^!!! to their Petition. 2^81 S- Peters Hist. Conn. I 
IX 'There is an infeasibility in this supposition. x8o6 La.mu j 
I.ti. fo NfcftHtan Wks. 80 Let Lae \aCeaslb\llvy be as i 
great as you will. 


Xufeasible (infrzab’l), a. Now rare. Also 
G-faisable, 7 -fesible, -f©(a)cible, 7-9-feasable. 
[f. In- 3 + Fea\.sible. Cf. F. infaisahle (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being acconipUsh«l 
or carried out ; impracticable, impossible. 

XS33 St. Papers Hen. VtII,V\\. 497 Ye shall say that ye 
remember ye herd Hym say cones, He wold neuer conclude 
that mariage, but to do Us good, whiche is nowe infall- 
ible. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xii. 135 Which 
secrets, although extrcamly difficult, and ianium non in- 
fesible, yet are they not impossible; 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. xiv. 80 But this is so difficult ; and.. so almost infeasable. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. 391 Therefore 1 hold no Course s' 
infecible As this of force to win the Jezabel. 1704 tr. 
BoccalinVs Lett.fr. Apollo I. 194 Judging ihe Attempt in- 
fea-sable. 1827 Hajlam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. ;o 
Designs which the rising spirit ofthc nation rendered utterly 
infeasibl^ x88i ipZ/x Cent. No. 48. 239 'They pronounced it 
not only infeasible, but of very doubtful benefit, even could 
it be carried out. 

Hence Infea*sibleness=s Infeasibility. 

1654 ^foONTACUE Devout Ess. II. vi. § 3. 1 17 He 
began the work ; and being disabus’d in point of the in- 
feasableness, pursu’d his task, and perfected it. 

t Infea’tlier, v. Obs. Also en-, [In- 2 =: 
En- 1.] trans. To furnish with feathers, to feather. 

i6xx Florio, to enfeaiher, to enplume. Ibid., 
Inpennacchiare, to infeather, to inplume. 

i* Xufe’ct, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infect-us, f. in- 
(In- 3) + to make.] Incomplete, imperfect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. (Add. MS. 27944) 
If. 212/1 Grene is f-e myddil colour bitwene reed, h^it comeh 
of the accioun and worchyng of perf}’! hete and byiwen 
white ^at comel> of infecte. 

f Infect, ///. Obs. Also 4-6 eiifect(e. [a. 
F. infect (Oresme, 14th c.), or ad. L. pa. 

pple. of inf cere: see next. The spelling with cn- 
was rather English than French. OF. had also vt- 
faict, -fait, -fet, enfait (f. infaire \ see next), whence 
ME. enfeit (^1400 Three Kings Cologne 124).] « 
Infected; Often construed as pa.pple. of next. 

1 . Affected materially, ustially detrimentally ; 
hence (g) dimmed, (//) stained, polluted, (r) made 
invalid, (d) e.xhausted. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. met. v. J03 (Camb. MS.) Why 
bat the: homes of the fullc Moene wexen paale 8: Inl^ecl by 
bowndes of ihe derke nyht. 2382 Wyclif a xiL 15 
The pool of stondynge water., infect [gloss or meyned) with 
blood was seen to fiowe. CJ386 Chaucer Pro). 320 So 
greet a purchasour was nowher noon Al was fee symple to 
hym in effect His purebasyng myghte nat been inf«l (?'. r. 
enfeci). c 1420 Pallad. on Huso. i. 294 A gret labour is to 
correcte A moold in this maner that is enfecte. 

2 . Tainted with disease or organic connption. 
X382 WycLiF Ln\ xili. 48 A .. skynne, if it were infect 

with whijt or reed wemme, it shal be holdun a lepre. e 1440 
facoVs Well (E. E. T. S.) s Corrupt watyr, stynkjmge and 
infecte, of which watyr fcu drynke or vse, hou schalt be 
enpoysonyd. 15x8 in W. H. TutMt Select. Rec.Osy^rd(iBEo) 
28 As well from London as from other infect places. 2523 
Lp. Berners Froiss. 1 1 , cv. [ci.) 306 Dyuers that were enfecte 
with sickenesse .. coulde not scape the peryle of delhe. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 Any hor.s gelding or marc 
infect with scabbe or mange. 

b. Of a disease: Caused by infection, 

1541 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirtirg,, Mantre.vam. 
lasares Qijb, Scanily the chylde scapelh lepry, or to be 
scalled, or tached with suche infecte dyseases. 

3 . Tainted or contaminated with some fault, 
defect, or vice, with evil habit, false doctrine, etc. 
Also, culpably involved in, gtiilty cf. 

c 1380 Wyclif IVhs. (iB8o) 379 We may se. .how be clergi 
is wondirfulle enfect wib symonye & heresie. 24^ Dives 
Paup. (W.de W.) VL x 248/1 Woman was lesse infecte 
in the fyrste'prwancacj’on than w'asman. 1497 Bp. Alcock 
Motts Petfect, D iij, Infecte of ydolatry in worshyppynge 
fals goddes. risSo C'tess Pembroke Ps. cvi. x, Iheir 
sonns, with fathers fault infect. <11622 Harincton Brief 
Vino Ch. 54 (T.) A blinded eye, a closed ear, A hand wiin. 
bribe infect. 2617 MachmelPs Dogge in Farr S. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 204 Heale the infect ofsinne with oyle of grace. 

b. swiply. Morally corrupted; contaminated p 
infected with sedition. 

c X400 Lydc.^ ASsop's Fab. iii. 140 A false witnesse hath his 
avauntage With mowth infect alwey to do damage. t5o9- 
Barclay Sh^p of Folys (1874) I. 5 Holsom medic) nc 
which gaue vnto infect myndes frutful doctryne and. 
norisshinge. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 187 And in the 
imitation of these twaine.. many are infect. 2607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. iv. iii, For whose jnfett picrswasions I could, 
scarce Knceleout my prayers. 

Infect (infe'kt), v. Also 4-6 eiifect(©, 6 Sc. 
infeck; 4-5 pa. tense and pple. in-, enfecte.. 
[ad. L. infect-, ppl. stem of inf cert to dip in, stain, 
taint, impregnate, spoil, etc., f. in- {ls-‘-)-*-facere‘ 
to make, do, put. Cf. F. infecter (i6th c.) ; in older 
Fr. the popular form was /«-, enfaire, with pa. 
pple. in-, enfait (see prec.).] To imbue a person: 
orihin^ with certain (esp. bad) qualities; said either- 
of the personal or material agent. ^ 

1 , trans. To affect, influence, or imbue with some- 
quality or property by immersion or infusion, 
fa. To dye, tinge, colour, stain. Obs. 

149s Trevisds Barth. De P. R. xvL xxxvii. (W. de W.); 
Electrum recej-ueih sons colour ami hewe in vh.it manerc 
a man well and so it issoone enfected[it/ 5 X infcctej..wyibi 
Percj'l. 1623 Lwle jElfric en O. Sr H. Test. Ded. xxvi. Nor 
wtraoie with aruSdaU hew. Infect our feUs> by teach- 
ing them to faine What Nature gaue not. 2633 P. Fletoier. 
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Purple Id. II. xni. His native beaulie is a lilie white, Which 
still some other colour’d stream infectelh. 1691 Ray Creation 
n. (1692) 23 To those that have the Jaundice, .objects appear 
of that same Ck)lor w'hcrewdth their Eyes are infected. 

b. To impregnate or imbue with some qualifying 
substance, or active principle, as poison, or salt ; 
to taint. Ohs. or rare. 

JS53 Edek Treat. News Ind, (Arb.) 23 They vse also to 
infect theyr arrowes with venime. 1563 W. Ymx.v.'b. Meteors 
(1640) 64b, Salt ..is first generated in the earth, after 
commeththe water of the Sea, and is infected with it. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 44 The nature of the earth infecteth the 
\vaters, as it were, with some strong medicine. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 646 He tempered a poyson for that pur- 
pose, with which a weapon infected, drawing never so little 
bloud, did kilL x68o Boyle Scept. Chem. i. 68 Upon the 
unluting the Vessels it infected the Room with _a scarce 
supportable stink. 1853 Kane Grinnell xxxiii. (1856) 
288 Our snow-water has been infected for the past month 
by a very perceptible flavor and odor of musk. 
f 2 . To affect injuriously or unpleasantly ; to 
spoil or corrupt by noxious influence, admixture, 
or alloy ; to adulterate. Ohs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 177 .^tt Mayes eende a solar 
is to paue, And rather [earlier] not, lest frostis hit enfecte. 
1563 W. Fvlke Meteors (1640) 67 Copper.. giyeth way to 
corruption, being infected with that greene minerall Cop- 
peras. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When pewterers 
infect no Tin with leade. 1590 Y/oxiOE Eupkues Gold. Eeg. 
(ed. Collier) 100 The synople tree, whose blossomes delight 
the smell, and whose fruit infects the taste, X599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. Epil. 8 Our cities torrent (bent t’ 
infect The hallow’d bow’els of the silver Thames). 1693 
Dryden tr. Persius vi. 91 Our sweating Hinds their Sallads, 
now, defile, Infecting homely Herbs. with fragrant Oil. 

3. To impregnate or taint with deleterious quali- 
ties ; to fill (the air, etc.) with noxious corruption 
or the perms of disease; to render injurious to 
health. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ George 51 A serpent fel. .pat ofhis 
aynd infect ajTe. 1483 Caxtov Gold. Leg, 415 b/a 
A dragon right venomous .. whtche enfected soo the place 
that nothyng grewe aboute hym.^ 1542 Boorde Dyetary 
iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect, putryfye, and cor- 
rupteth the ayre. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 257 If her 
breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, there were no 
liuing neere her, she would infect to the north starre. i63.‘; 
Swan Spec. M. v. § a (1643) 122 The matter of lightning, .is 
much infected, and therefore hurleth where it entereth. 
X717 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Miss Sara Chiswell 
t -Apr., There are many that escape it [the plague] ; neither 
is the air ever infected. 1883 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. ii. 23 
The carcase would but rot and fester and infect the air. 

j^g. c X400 Dcstr. Troy 936 He Enfecte the ffirmament 
with his felle noise. 

4. To affect (a person, animal, or part of the 
body) with disease ; to communicate a morbific 
virus or noxious germs so as to generate disease ; 
to act upon by infection or contagion. Also absol. 

CX386 Chaucer Mattciple's Prol. 39 Hoold cloos thy 
mouth . . Thy cursed breeih infecte wole vs alle, 1483 
Caxton Gol<u Leg, 262 b/2 All they that were vexed and 
seke and the fyre of pestylence had infected. 1538 Bale 
Thre Lawes 286 The ayre whych geuelh breathe, Sumtyme 
infecteth to deathe. 1548 Hall C/iron,\ Hen. VlII 176 b, 
Neither he nor the quene nor none of their company was 
enfected of y* disease. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb, ii. 
449 Right so, this Plague . . infects (At such or such a dis- 
tance) evVy one. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 671 The 
Causes and the Signs shall next be told, Of ev’ry Sickness 
that infects the Fold. X722 De Foe Plague 37 Persons in- 
fected with plague. 1845 Buoo Dis. Liver The lungs 
were infected, as well as the liver. 

b. transf. and Jig. Used of influences whose 
operation or effect is (expressly or by implication) 
compared to that of an infectious disease. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. li^. 2242 Philomela^ 5 *^ lestyth the 
venym of so longe ago That it enfeclyth [v. r. infecteth] 
hym that wele [v. r. wyll] beholde The storye of Therius. 
c X421 Hoccleve Complaint 235 This grevous venyme that 
had enfectyd and wildyd my brayne. 1548 Hall Citron.^ 
Hen. yil compassed, ymagened, and invented how 

..to infect his whole realme with a pestiferous discorde. 
X697 Dryden AEneid ii. 733 With a Son’s. death t’infect a 
Father’s sight. X784 Cowper Taskx. 606 All the plagues 
with which his sins Infect his happiest moments. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Uttb. 111. iv. 148 The wretch crept a 
vampire among men, Infecting all with his own hideous ill. 

5. To taint with moral corruption; to deprave; 
to exert a bad influence upon character or habits. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iii. 94 (Camb. MS.) The 
vttenste wikkednesse . . ne defowleth ne cnlechcheth nat 
hem oonly but infectjTh and enuenymeth hem gretly. c X460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1249 Now, good god, graunt vs 
grace cure sowles neuer to Infecte I 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) ^ With her N^yckydnes they haue al moste enfecte and 
cumbrid alle the howse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 
He wes ,. Infcctit far with auerice that syn. 1574 G. 
Scott in Farr S. P. Eli:. (1845I II. 522 Rome is a oage of 
birdes uncleane,. .Few errours haue the Church infect, That 
dyd not there beg>'nne. 1667 Mil-ton P. L. x. 608 Till I 
in Man residing, . . His thoughts, his looks, words, actions 
all infect, And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 1751 
Johnson Rambler’^a. 155 f i2_ Indolence is ..one of the 
vices from which those whom it infects are seldom reformed. 
X833 Cruse Eusebius tr. i. 50 These, after the manner of 
th^r founder,, .infected those with the greatest corruption. 

6 . To taint with crime ; to involve in crime or its 
penalties. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 314 If any Englidi-man be in- 
fected with .any mj-sdemcanour. 1602 Fulbecke -ist Pt. 
Paritll. 79 If one say to an other that be is infected of the 
robbery and murder Kately committed and smcls of the 
murder, an action s-pon the case snll lye for these wordes, 
x6si W, G. tr. Co^.veVs Inst. 27X Moreover the Issue of 


Felons is so infected, that they are excluded from all hope 
or possibility of succeeding in the Inheritances of their 
Ancestors, which otherwise should have descended to them. 
1828 in Webster ; hence in mod. Diets. 

b. Intenint. Law, To taint or contaminate with 
illegality; to involve (a ship or cargo) in the 
seizure or forfeiture to which contraband or pro- 
hibited goods, or an enemy’s ship, are liable. Cf. 
Infection 8, Infectious 6. 

a x7s8 Sir Geo. Lee in F. T. Pratt Law of Contraband 
(1867) 170 Soap and potashes are not contraband, but as 
they belong to the same owners .. they by law are liable to 
confiscation by being infected by the contraband. X879 
WooLSEY tr. Treaty of Utrecht in Introd. Intemat. Laiv 
(ed. s) § 198. 342 The ship itself, as well as the other goods 
found therein, are to be esteemed free, neither may they be 
detained on pretense of their being, as it were, infected by 
the prohibited goods. 

7 . To imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. a 
pernicious one, as heresy or seditious views; + for- 
merly sometimes used in a good or neutral sense. 
Also said of the opinion, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Whan the heresye of the 
arryans had enfected al Italye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. \. 
cxxxiii. 117 Y® cursyd secteof y* detestable & false prophete 
Machomet..hath enfectyd .ii. pryncypall partis ofy® worlde. 
*559 J.' Whyte Serm. in Strype Ann. Ref. {1824) I. 
vii. 154 Books . . full of pestilent doctrines, blasphemy and 
heresy, to infect the people. 1588 Marpret. Epist. (Aro.) 24 
Being infected by him with the true knowledge of the 
gospell, 1660 Trial Regie. 55 The end .of your Speech is 
nothing, but to infect the People. X782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. 1. 23 Philosophical opinions . . had then begun to 
infect the Jews. X882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng.ll. 226 
These foreign religionists had infected their English friends 
. . with their opinions. 

8. '* To affect (a person) with some feeling, esp. by 
force of influence or example.* Also of feelings: 
To seize upon, take hold of. 

*595 Shaks. yokn iv. iii. 69 A holy Vow . . Neuer to taste 
the pleasures of the world, Neuer to be infected with de- 
light. x6xi — IVtut. T. I. ii. 262 *Twas a feare Which oft 
infects the wisest. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 453 The Love-tale 
Infected Sions daughters with like heat. 1765 H. Walpole 
Otranto it. (1798) 33 Your terrors, I suppose, have infected 
me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The frenzy of rage and 
de.spair, infected next the minstrels. 1885 Mabel Collins 
Prettiest Woman vii, Her gaiety infected him. 

9 . To affect or influence with some quality, or by 
the introduction of some extraneous element. 

x6os Bacon Adv. Learn, i. v. § 7 Men have used to infect 
their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some con- 
ceits which they have most admired, a x68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) II. 217 His Muse is not inspired but infected with 
another Man’s Fancy. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 f 9 
Forgetfulness of the fragility of life has remarkably infected 
the students of monuments. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV, 
I. V. 56 The enthusiasm of the biographers for their master 
and his cause infects every line of their narratives. 

b. spec. Of a sound : To affect and alter the 
quality of a sound in a neighbouring syllable, as 
takes place especially in the Celtic languages. (Cf. 
Infection ii.) 

(Introduced in L. form injicere by Zeuss Gram. Celt. I. 3.) 
1872 [see Infected 4]. 1885 Stokes in Trans. Philol. 
Soc. 179 [Final] -a (Indo-Eur. d) is lost, but infects a follow- 
ing consonant and breaks a preceding i or u. Ibid. 205 
Toneless or grave e becomes a or x, or (after infecting a 
previous vowel) is lost. 

i'lO. To infest, beset noisomely. Obs. [So F. 
infecter in La Fontaine and Buffon (Littre).] 

1547 Boorue Brev, Health § 119 It is kynd of spirites, the 
which doth infect and trouble men when they be in theyr 
beddes slepynge. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) J77 
Foxes are annoyed with many enemies .. the small flies, 
called Gnats, do much trouble and infect them. 1654 
L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 130 His coasts were . . infected 
with Pickroons, Turks, and Dunkirk-Pirats to the great 
dammage of traffique. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. (1718) 319 
Much infected w-iih serpents, mosklttos, and other insects. 

f 11, irdr. To become infected (in various senses). 

^ c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 350 Lest they [wines] enfecte 
is ferther now to trctc. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 30 
Thir terrible monsteris sail togidder thrist .. Quhill all the 
air Infeck of thair pvsoun. a 1529 Skelton Image ipocr. 
IV. 2 Now’c with sondry scctes The world .sore infectes. 1589 
CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 318 All infected in a manner 
at one Instant, by reason of a dampe or mist which arose. 
1597 Montgomery Cherrie <5- Slae 1354 Luke quhat laiks 
for his releif Or furder he infeck. 

Infe'Ctaut, a. rare. ff. Infect v. (or its 
source) + -ant I: cf. F. infectant (Littre).] In- 
fecting ; causing infection. 

1867 Pall Mall G, No. 8x3. looi/i Uniformity of infectant 
power. 

Infected (infe'kted),///. a. [f. as prec. + -epL] 
1. Tainted with disease or infectious properties, 
a. Of a thing or place, the air, etc. ; f also for- 
merly of pestilence. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxviil. The pestj'lence was so 
enfected & so haboundant .. that unnethe there were left 
lyvyng folk to bur>’e hem that were dede. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 290 Strawe & rushes .. cast out of 
a howse infcctyd. z^^Compl. Scot.v\. 38 Al ..caliginiis 
fumis & infekkit vapours., hed bene generjt. x666 ^y. 
Boghubst (1894) 64 More have received the dis- 

use from infected Linen than infected Woollen. X730 
Southall Bun 34 Coming from infected Houses. 1897 
Meait. Fever \\.Q\ Isolated agricultural villages, 
ne^r vidted by the inhabitants of the infected towns. 

b. Of persons or animals, the body or its parts, 
the mind, etc. 


XS97 A. M. tr. Gutllemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 37b/i The whole 
infectede and spoylede parte swelleth. x6oo Shaks. A. 1'. 

II. vii. 60, I will .. Cleanse the foule bodie of th’ infected 
world, If they will patiently receiue my medicine. 1605 
— Macb. V. i. 80 Infected mindes To their deafe pillowes 
will discharge their Secrets. 1693 W. Bowles in Drydeds 
fuvenal v. (1697) 102 All round from him, as from th’infected 
run. 1722 De Foe Plague 43 To remove either his sound 
or his infected people. 1798 W. Blair S oldie f s Friend 
X828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, It is no light thing to be 
shunned by the worthy as an infected patient. 

1 2. Evilly affected or contaminated in respect of 
moral character, opinions, etc. Also of sin. Ohs. 

1570 in Strype Atm. Ref. (1824) I. ii. Ivil. 370 The tyranny 
of such infected members, as., might have imprisoned a 
number of good subjects. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 25 In- 
ward corruption and infected sin. 1638 Div. <5- Pol. Obsen\ 
26 Mens former flocking to Sermons m Infected places, 
f 3. Discoloured ; stained ; tinged. Ohs: 

X701 Addison Let. fr. Italy 23 Hoary Albula’s infected 
tide. X7X3 Young Last Day iii. 68 Yet still some thin re- 
mains of fear and doubt, Th’ infected brightness of their 
joy pollute. 

4. Celtic Gram. Altered in sound by the influence 
of a neighbouring sound : see Infect v. 9 b. 

, [*853 Zeuss Gram. Celt. I.2 Certis collocationis legibus pulsi 
transeant in alios sonos secundartos, qui did possunt alteratl 
vel infecti.] 1872 Stokes Goidelica X12 Infected g^d^ / are 
dropped, as in bri{gh)ie, blie(dh)nec. .be{i/i)ad. Mod. The 
at of faidh, and i of fir are instances of infected vowels. 

Hence Infe'cteduess, the condition of being in- 
fected (in quot., with disease). 

1882 Quoin's Med. Diet, (Cent.), The infectedness of the 
patient is first made known .. by . . genera! pyrexia. 

Znfe'Cter. ? Obs. [f. Infect v. + -er L] One 
who infects ; =Infector. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys {1874) I. 56 Lousers of loue, 
and infecters of Charite, Unworthy ar to lyue here at large. 
X76S Johnson Note Shaks. Timon iv. iii, Ihis alludes to an 
opinion in former times, generally prevalent, that the vene- 
real infection transmitted to another, left the infecter free. 

Infe'Ctible, a. rare. [f. Infect v. -ible.] 
Capable of being infected. 

1612-15 Hall Contempt.^ N. T. iv. xvi, It was not 
possibly infectible, nor any w-ay obnoxious to the danger of 
others sin. 

Infe'Cting, vll. sh. [f. as prec. + -ixGl.] The 
action of the verb Infect, in various senses. 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxxii. (1482) 249 A sikenes 
that men callyd the pokkes slowe both men and women 
thur^h hir enfectynjg, 1^08 Kennedie Flytiugw, Dunbar 
487 For fyling and infecking of the aire. 1613 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 308 For kepinge a .skebed horse, to the infeclin^e 
of his nebores horses. 1722 De Foe Plague (XB84) 256 This 
infecting and being infected . . is evident. ' • 
Xnie'cting, Ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IKO 2.] That 
infects : in senses of the vb. 

1590 Greene Orl, Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 107/r To sting thee 
with infecting jealousy, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xii. 8 
Afflictions are as a rasor..to let out the putrifying infecting 
matter. 1883 M’Swiney tr. Windisek's Irish Gram.% 18 
The infecting or attenuating vowel (invariably an i), either 
t.akes its place beside the vowel of the foregoing syllable, or 
has wholly extruded it. 1^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med, IV. 419 
Infecting virus being conveyed by the veins or lymphatics. 

Infection (infe’kjan). Also 5-6 en-. [a. F. hf 
fection (i 3 -i 4 th c.), ad. late L. infection-emQdi'ciI.^ 
Gregory in sense ‘infection, contagion’ of poison, 
heresy), n. of action from inficere to Infect. (The 
eii- form appears to be without French precedent.)] 
T 1. The action or process of affecting injuriously, 
or the fact of being so affected ; corrupted or 
diseased condition. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xvi[il, (Add. MS. 
27944) If. 84/1 If it [rheum in the eyes] is euel I-kept, J>crof 
leueb a litil mole and infeccioun. c x\oo Lauf ratio's Ciniff 
116 pe ventriclis of J>e brayn ..ben of so ^reet nobilltie, 
J70U3 b^^t ber be neuere so litil infeccioun. .bci ben depriued 
of her heelbe. 1557 Paynel Barclay's yugurth 31 Thyrdly 
ye infeccion of Justice whichc is no wher here among us, 
but dene cxyled from our cytie. 1563 W. Fulke Mf tears 
(1640) 65 b, Gold never corrupteth by rust, because it is pure 
from poysonous infection. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. i. i- 
in. i. (1631) 31 [hlelancholy] a privation or infection of the 
middle cell of the Head. 

1 2. Contamination or corruption of air orwater, 
rendering it apt or liable to generate or propagate 
disease; a morbific condition or quality of the 
atmosphere, etc. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi. (1555), The enfection of 
theyr troubled eyre, He hath vanquished. 1548 HALLChron., 
Edw. ly 232 What with savor ofburnynge of lowncs, and 
infeccion of the ajTe, corrupted by the multitude of dead 
carcases. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents in. ii. J 54 
For the bodies of the enemies, lest by the Aires infection, 
they should. after their death prove hurtfull [etc.]. > 7^7 
Gentl, Mag. 480, I have long been of opinion, fhat the 
plague itself is caused by the air’s being full of invisible 
animalcula, to which it owes its infection. x8ox Med. Jr'U- 
V. 146 Dr. Tissott. .observes, that the Small-pox.. dots not 
propagate itself so much by contagion as by an infection of 
the air. 

3. The agency, substance, germ, or principle by 
which an infections disease is communicated or 
transmitted; morbific influence. 

Z4X2-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. 11. (*555h.Nc was so full of 
foul coruption, and eke so dredeful of infection. ^M 77 
Caxton yason 75, I coude not sofavt flee but that the terrible 
dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable uifec- 
cion that neuer w.-xs, 1542 Boorok Dyetary xxwx. (1870/ 

290 The syckenes is taken with the sauourof .aniansclothc' 
..for tile infection wyl lyc and hange longe in clothes. 
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i6oz R, Johnson Kin^d, <5* Cojfttnw. (1603) 1x4 Even the 
houses and their ruins are receptakles of infection, and 
inatter of corruption. J7»» De Foe Plagite 124 The infec- 
tion may be in the verj' air. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe HTysi, 
Udolplw i, She had.. taken the infection during her atten- 
dance upon him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 530 
Towards the end of the year 1694. .At length the infection 
spread to the palace, and reached the young and blooming 
Queen. 1871 B. Taylor Fattst (1875) ^7+ Seek pro- 

tection As from a corpse that breeds infection. 

b. pL Morbific influences, principles, or germs. 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helihe{z$yp 24 In a tyme of pestilence, 
if one beinge fastynge, doo chewe some of the leaues [of 
sorrel] ..it meruaylously preserueth from infections, x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 1 AU ther infections that the Sunne 
suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him By ynch-meale a disease. 1885 S. Cox Ex/>os, 
Ser. 1. ii. 26 That the air may be freed from poisonous in- 
fections. 

4. The communication of disease, esp. by the 
agency of the atmosphere or water (hence, in strict 
use, distinguished from contagion, which implies 
communication by actual contact) ; the action or 
process of infecting ; the fact of being infected. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI [F 64 The kyng . . kept no 
solempne Christmas, vvillyng to have no resort for feare of 
infeccion. x6i8 Latham zndEk. Falconty xxviii. lao The 
Rye, the Cramp, and the Craye . . the best way will be for 
the keeper euermore to bee mindfull and careful! to preuent 
their infection, before any of them hath laid holde, or seazed 
on his Hawke. 1751 Johnson No. 174 F 14 Asa 

man suspected of infection is refused admission into cities, 
1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 327 Whatever is observed in the arti- 
ficial infection by inoculation, holds true in the natural infec- 
tion. x86o Flor. ■Nightingale (1B61) 29 True 

nursing knows nothing of infection, except to prevent it. 

5. Disease caused by infection ; an infectious 
disease; a plague, epidemic, pestilence ; ^formerly 
sometimes, A disease, a seizure with disease. 

1563 Baldwin in Mirr. Ma^. Cc j b, God him selfe will 
fyght with enfections and erthquakes. *57^ Fleming 
Patipph Epht. 238 note, Lecherie.. loathsome for the foule 
infections which it breedeth : as the spanishe pocke [etc.]. 
*577 Earl Leicester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 273 
The infection in Oxford and the Country falleth out to be 
onely at the Assizes gotten. 1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Conf. %Ci 
There would more gentle Readers die of a merrie mortality 
..than there haue done of this last infection. x68o^ 
Temfle Ess., LearttingVFVs,. 1731 I. x6o As an Infection 
that rises in a Town, first falls upon Children or weak Con- 
stitutions. 17*5 Db Foe Voy. round World. (1840) 26 We 
were crowded together enough to bring an infection among 
us. 1289 W. Buchan Dom. Med. {1790) 493 Sometimes 
indeea a slight infection may be carried off in a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm milk and water, 1844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece l.xvi. VIII, 439 He found himself shunned in 
public places as an infection. 

6 . Moral contamination ; vitiation of character or 
habits by evil influences; an instance of this. 

n 1539 Skelton Bk, 3 Footes, Lechery. . is .. full of enfec- 
cion and bytterness, for it distayneth the soule of man. 
1582 in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 67 Heathen Poets, .from 
which the youth of the realme doth rather receive infection 
in manners than advancement in virtue. 1697 T)upin's 
Eccl. Hist. 11. 76 The Cares and Affairs of the World., 
corrupt RIen by an Infection, that is almost unavoidable. 
X704 Gifford Baviad^^s If yet there be One bosom from 
this vile infection free. xSzS W. Sewell Ox/. Prize Ess. 46 
We dread the infection of mean and degraded objects. 

7. Corruption of faith or loyalty by heretical or 
seditious principles ; communication of harmful 
opinions or beliefs. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. 20 b, Bringynge ^'p of some newe 
fangell heresies to the infeccion of our olde faythe. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. Vll 36 b, Contamynate wylh that 
sedicious infeccion. x66^ Manley Grothts' Low C. Warres 
465 This man, by the infection of the Earl of Leicesters 
party, was carryed so far [etc.]. 17x9 Young Busin's ii. i. 
Thou hast a heart that swells with loyalty, And throws off 
the infection of these times. X796 Morse Geog.^ I. 

444 A regard for the public peace, and for the preservation 
of the church of Christ from infection. 

8 . Intei'nat. Law. Contamination by illegality; 
the communication to a ship or cargo of liability 
to seizure, from association ■with hostile or contra- 
band cargo, etc. (cf. Infect v. 6 b). 

1879 Woolsey Introd. Intemat. Law (ed. 5) § 189 In 1744 
,. a regulation freed neutral ships from the infection of the 
hostile cargo. 

9. The ‘ catching’ and diffvtsive influence or ope- 
ration of example, sympathy, and the like, in the 
communication of feelings or impulses from one 
to another ; = Contagion 5 . 

x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 111. 1098 The infection Of thy 
high leveld thoughts lets thee not see The ougly face of thy 
deformity, fx63o Milton Passion 55 And I. .Might think 
the infection of my sorrows loud Had got a race of mourners 
on some pregnant cloud. 17x5-20 Pofe Iliad vi. 645 There, 
while her tears deplored the godlike man, Through all her 
train the soft infection ran. 1873 Black .Pr. Thule xiv, The 
infection of his warm and poetic enthusiasm. 

+ 10. The process of moistening, colouring, etc. by 
immersion or infusion (cf. Infect v. i). Ohs; rare. 

1657 Tomunsqn Renon's Disp. 59 Tincture or infection is 
neere akin to humectation. x6S6 Goad Celest. Bodies i, ii. 
7, 1 find Fire to spit at the infection of Salt or Water. 

11. Celtic Gram. Alteration of a sound under 
the influence of a neighbouring sound. 

[Cf. 1853 Zeuss Gramm. Celtica 1. 3 Evolutione quam nos 
dicemus mfectionem.) 

1872 Stokes Goidelica 1x2 As to infection of the initials. 
Of vocalic infection, or, as Irish grammarians c-all it ‘aspira- 
tion’. . . Of nasal infection oftenucs, or, as Irish grammarians 


call it, eclipsis. i^'^^VSviW^Xx.Windisck'sIriskGravi. 
§ 16 The purity of the vowels undergoes infection or altera- 
tion, owing to the influence the vowels of the neighbouring 
syllables exercise over each other. IMd. 1 17 Infection takes 
place most frequently by means of the slender vowels. 

^ 12. Humorously misused for affection, liking. 

X596 Shaks. Merck, V. 11. iL 133 He hath a great infec- 
tion sir, as one would say, to seme- *598 — Merry W. 11. 
ii. 120 Her husband has a maruellous infection to the little 
Page. 

ly. attrib. and Comb. 

1896 Allbuti's Syst. Med. I. 2x5 Infection experiments 
carried out upon animals, /bid. 538 The toxic producLs 
of the infection-carriers. 

Xllfe^ctionist. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One 
■who lays stress upon infection as a cause of disease. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii. The appeal was un- 
fortunate, both for the appealer and the doctor. The latter 
was an infectionist. X865 Pa// Mall G. iS Aug. 9/2 An 
ardent * infectionist says that, in the verj' same quarter of 
London, those who used the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
I pany’s water . . died at the rate of seventy-one to every ten 
I thousand houses. *865 //*/*•//, /)3jeryerNo.44- 12S The ultra 
I contagionvst or infectionist. 

Infectious (infe*k-j3s), a. [f. Infect-ion + 
•lous; cf. mod.F. in/eclieux. An earlier formation 
after L. infectn-s was Infectdoos.] 

1. Having the quality or power of communicating 
disease by infection ; infecting with disease ; pesti- 
lential, unhealth}'. 

1542 Boorde Zye/arv xxvH. (1870) 290 Whan the Plages 
of the Pestylence or the swetynge syckenes is in a towne or 
countree . . the people doth fle from the contagious and 
infectious ayre. Ibid., In such infectious tyme. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. tv. iii. Why permit you now such 
scum. .to. .taint the ayre With his infectious breath ? X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. L 19s It would seem that the pre- 
dominance of any one vapour . . becomes infectious, and 
that wc owe the salubrity of the air to the variety of its 
I mixture, xdzg LVTTott Levereuxu. ii,Tbtre is something 
I infectious in the atmosphere. Penny Cycl. Xll. 470/2 

i The infectious qualities of substances which cannot be con- 
' veniently washed. 

! i'b. Poisonous. Obs.rare~~^. 

1658 Rowland Mou/ef's Theat. Ins. 909 On the trees . . 
there growes a kinde of infectious honey, 'fhe which poy son 
being drank makes men stupid, and out of their wits, 

2. Of diseases : Apt to be communicated or re- 
ceived by infection; liable to be transmitted from 

I one person to another by means of air or water (in 
i strict use, distinguished from Contagious, q.v.). 
i Shaks. Rom. ff ful. v. ii. xo In a house Where the 

' infectious pestilence did raigne. x6io Bp. Hall Recoil. 

! Treat. (16x4)754 Leprosie or plague .. diseases, not more 
I deadly then infectious. 1683 Burnet tr. Mort's Utopia 
(1684) 93 That such of them as are sick of infectious 
j Diseases, may be kept ^ far from the rest, that there can 
j be no danger of Contagion. X790 Beatson Nav. Mil. 
Mem. II. 13 The fever was highly infectious, and swept off 
great numbers. 1897 Allbutts Syst. Pled. 11. 252 Its virus 
IS incapable of diffusion in the atmosphere, and . . conse- 
quently it is contagious only and not infectious also, 
b. transf. Of or for infectious diseases. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 9/1 Typhoid is prevalent .. and 
several c.ases are now being treated at the infectious hospital. 
1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1064 The infectious hospital is that of 
St. Ladislaus. 

1 3, Infected with disease. Obs. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 2^ The syckenes is 
taken with the sauour of a mans clothes the which hath 
vysyied the infectious bowse, 1604 Shaks. Oth, iv. i. 21 
It comes ore my memorie As doth the Rauen oVe the in- 
fectious [Qos. infected] house Beading to all. x6i8 Row- 
lands Sacr. Plem. Plirac. 41 Are there not ten infectious 
creatures cleane. Of whom this poore Samaria stranger, 
meane, Onely returns? 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Canker, Incorporate the whole together with Vinegar.. and 
rubbing the infectious Place therewith, it will cure them. 

4, Tending or linble to infect or contaminate 
character, morals, etc. Now rare. 

X547-64 Bauldwin Plor. Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr,, That 
pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T., Matt, xviii, 15, etc.. To keep Christians 
from the snare and the shame of infectious and wicked 
Associates. 1742 T/ounc Nt. Th. v. 142 The world’s in- 
fectious ; few bring back at eve. Immaculate, the manners 
of the morn. 

5, Of actions, emotions, etc. : Having the quality 
of spreading from one to another ; * catching , con- 
tagious. 

a 161s Beaum. & Fl. Pfaitfs Trag. t. i. She carries with 
her an infectious grief, TTiat strikes all her beholders. 1700 
Dryoen PalamoH ^ Arc. ii. 313 Through the bright quire 
th' infectious virtue ran. All dropt th«ir tears. xSiSWhatelv 
Rhei. in Encyct. Pletrop. yx>f\ Almost eve^* one is aware 
of the infectious nature of any emotion exdted in a large 
assembly. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 
200 How hearty and infectious his laughter \ 1899 Nation 
(N.Y.) 12 Oct. 275/2 An infectious good humour and urbanity. 

6, Intemat. Law, Tainting with illegality (said 
of contraband or hostile goods in their effect on 
the rest of a cargo, or on the ship); cf. Infect z/. 6 b. 

1878 Kent Intemat. Lazo ix. (ed. 2) 339 Contraband 
article.^ arc said to be of an infectious nature, and they 
contaminate the whole cargo belonging to the same owners. 

Infe'ctiously, [f-prec.-i--Ly2.] In an ! 
infections manner ; so ns to infect ; as if infected. 

x6o6 Shaks, Tr. ^ Cr.^11. ii. 59 The will dotes that is in- 
clineable To what infectiously it selfe affects. Without some 
image of th' affected merit. i6t*--x5 Bp. Hall Contempt., 

O. T. xviiL iii, The surest way is to keep aloof from the in- 
fectiously wicked, 3638 Sir T. JIerbert Trav. (ed. a) 60 
The ditch, .which too oft smels infectiousb'. 2896 Chicago \ 


Advance 13 Oct. 516 Glasgow’s famous hospital for the 
infectiously diseased. 

Infextionsness, [f. as prec. -f -ness.] The 
quality of being infections. 

1619 W. ScLATER Exp. I Thess. (1650) 223 Seeing the 
mfcctiQUsnesse of the pestilence or leprosie in others. 
1685 Boyle Salub. Air Hi. 80 Sometimes the plague 
ceases, or at least verj' notably abates of its infeciiousness 
and malignity, in far less time. 1748 Hartley Obserz\ 
Man i. IV. 489 The Infectiousness of our Tempers and 
Dispositions. 2878 T. Bryant J'raci. Suig. 1. 136 Some 
classification of the partially infectious tumours by their 
kinds ofinfectiousnc&s may be agreed upon. 

Infective (infe-ktiv), a. [ad. L. infccftvits 
(in cl.L. in neut. pi. ittfeclJva dyes) ; see Infect v. 
and -ivE. Cf. OK. infectif ~ive (Godefroy). The 
4 vord seems to have gone out of use t* 1700 , but has 
recently been revived in medical use.] 
f 1. Having the quality of affecting injuriously or 
tainting. Const, ff. Obs. rare. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxv. (Tollem. MS.), 
Hit is .sone greuid with colde eyer, with hayle, with rayne, 
with euel dewc and infeciyue \cx rare . . in/ectiv6\. c 2420 
Pallad. on Husb. ix. 14 Al other donge is Infeciif of wjmys. 

2. Having the quality of infecting with disease, 
or of spreading disease by infection ; infectious. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvnr. Ixv[i]. (Add. MS. 
?7?H) If. 291/1 His [a lion’s] bre]>stynkehand isinfectiue,and 
infected ojire hinges, and his bitynge is dedliche and vene- 
mous. c 1^5 Di^by P/yst. iv. 368 To wash away corrupcion 
of wonde.s infectyfe. 2502 Atkynson tr. Dcimitatione iil. 
xlv. 233 Trulyiayne glory is an infectyne pestj-lens. 2523 
Lo. Rerkers Froisz. 1. cckkkIx. 347 T*he.y with fuh 
great trouble the beate, and the infectyue ayre of the coun- 
tiey of Spaygne. 2562 Turner Baths 2 a, If he be sieke in 
a smitting or infective disease. 2583 Babjscton Com- 
mandm. in’. (1637) 27 Some pestilent thing of an infective 
operation, x6i6 Surfl. & AIarkh. Country Farmc 428 This 
Oyle of (Dates .. expelleth out of the bodie all manner of 
venimous and infectiue humours. Pall Mall G. Ho. 

813. looi/i The infective power of the poison. 2882 Nature 
XXIV. 373/2 Prof. Klebs. .declared the infective quality to 
be due to the presence of a microphyte. 2S83 St. yamess 
Gaz. 29 Nov., The infective matter shown to exist in the 
blood serum. 2895 Parkes Health 30 The prevention of 
infective diseases. 

3. Producing or spreading moral infection. 

>576 Fle.miKo Panopl, Epist. 269 The desire of vertue .. 
though it be excessive, yet i.s it not noisome, yet is it not 
hurtful, yet is it not infective, 2602 W, Burton Anat. 
Belial i6x Some in their wanton and light behaviour are . . 
infective to the weaker Christians. Feltham A*e- 

solvcs )}. Ixx, 30^. 5^ Expositor Mar. 182 Sin is not only 
cumulative but infective. 

f 4. Producing an emotion, feeling, etc. by in- 
I fection. Obs. 

! ^ a xsW Sidney (J.), True love, well considered, hath an 
infective power. 1626 Bacon w9^/r/rt § 945 Feare and Shame 
are likewise Infectiue ; for wee see that the Starting of one 
i will make another ready to Start : And when one Man is 
out of Countenance in a Company, others doe likewise Blush 
in hlsbehalfe. rjo%Y faiqvH.KK/ncon5taut iv.iv, There, there, 
behold an object that’s infective ; I cannot view her, but I 
am as mad as she. 

Hence Infc’ctiveness, Infecti'trity, the quality 
of being infectious. 

2872 Daily News 16 Aug., Cholera has a certain peculiar 
infectiveness of its own. 2882 Nature XXIV. 373/2 The 
fatal infectiveness of crude tubercular matter. 2882 G. F. 
Dowdeswell in yml. Plicrosc. Sc. Jan. 67 There is .. con- 
siderable uncertainty in the infectivity of such blood. 1897 
A llbuit's Syst. Pled. II. 1B6 The virus may be carried from 
a .small-pox hospital by the air a considerable distance with- 
out losing its infectivity. 

Infector (infe-ktaj). [a. L. injector, agent-n. 
f. injicere to Infect.] One who infects ; one who 
causes or spreads infection. 

2580 Godly Admonition in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 574 Infectors to others by their evil example. 2768 
Sterne Sent. youm. (1775) I. 63 (Gloves) They are com- 
municated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
.scarce say which party is the infector. 1868 W. Howitt in 
Pall Malic. 12 Dec. 5 How is it possible to avoid a general 
infection with . .infectors riding and running all over the land 1 

tlnfe'Ctory, a. Obs. [ad. 'L.infectdri-us •, see 
prec. and -oby-J Having the property of dyeing. 

2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 283 Grain, which is 
vulgarly called Scarlet dye, or infector)' grain. 

Infextress. rare, [f. Infector : see -ess.] 

A female infector. 

2860 PusEY Plin. Proph. 30X How Lacliish came first to 
apostatise and to be the infectress of Judah, Scripture docs 
not tell. 

t Infextnous, a. Obs. [f. L. (post-class.) in- 
fecht-s (r^-stem) dyeing -f -ods ; cf. OF, infeciucu.x 
(1381 in Godef.). Cf. Affectgous, Dek£CT(;ous.] 
=1nfectious. 

149s Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xvni. Jxvi. (W. de \V.\ 
brelhe of a lyon stimketh and is r)’ght infectuous [MSS. 
infectiuel and contag)’ous, 2530 Rastell Sk. Purgat. iii. 
vii. 3 Nature shall expulse those infectuos humours. 2567 
Maplet Gr. Forest 52 Venemous and infectuous Plants. 
a 2626 Bacon New Atl. Sylva, etc. (2676) 243 The nature of 
the sickness of our men was not infectuous. 2747 Col. Kec. 
Pennsylv. V. 106 There was a \ery infectuous Distemper. 

tlnfexture. Obs. rare-^K [f Infect c*. + 

-URE.] The action of infecting ; infection. 

1580 H. Gifford Gillc/icr.vers (1875) t< 2 TTie cause of my 
sadnes at length I conieciure, Is loue with his madnes, that 
brewJes this inlhcture. _ , _ . ^ 

Infecnnd (infe-kend), fl. [ad. L. uipcimd-vs 
f. in- (^.^)+fccunim Fecusu; cf. T. inflconi 
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(15th c.). Formerly infectvnd (so in J.).] Not 
fecund, prolific, or fruitful ; barren, unproductive. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. t. 667 Tak noon [pheasants] but 
of oon yeer ; for, infecounde Are old. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
51 That little infecund part of the seed, a xj’jo Smart HoJ> 
Card. I. Poems (1810) 37/1 The next Is arid, fetid, infecund, 
and gross. 1885 E. F. Byrrne Eniaughd II. 11. viii. 255 
How cold, infecund, and unpromising. 

Infe'ctmdated, <1. [In- 3 .] Unfertilized; not 
impregnated. 

1854 Obscrv. No. 32. 138 The infecundated ovum. 

InfeCTllldi*by (inffko'ndlti). [ad. L. infccun- 
dilds ; see Infecund and -ity. Cf. F. inficondite 
(14th c.).] Unfruitfulness; barrenness. //V. and_/?^. 

X605 WiLLET Gen. 313 Shee grieued rather at 
her owTie infecunditie or barrennesse. 1774 Goldsm. Art/. 
Hist. II. 308 Diminish the number of the other by in- 
fecundity. 1818 Southey in XVIII. 30 What he 

calls the invincible infecundliy of the Spaniards in epic 
poetry. 1823 Lincard Hist. £n^. VI. 250 The infecundity 
of Anne., had hitherto disappointed the king’s most anxious 
wish to provide for the succession to the throne. 

+ Infecu’ndoTis, a. Ois. rare-'-, [f. L. jh- 
feamd-ns Infecund + -ous.] = Infecund. 

x66i Glanvill Van. Dogni. xix. 179 That the Aristotelian 
Physiology cannot boast itself the proper Author of any 
one In%'ention is prmgnant evidence of its infecundous 
deficiency. 

Infeeble, obs. form of Enfeeble v. 

Jnfsft (infe*ft), V. Sc. Lazo. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
infeftj rarely infefted. [Sc. form of Enfeoff ; 
the final t appears to be the suffix of the pa. pple., 
taken as belonging to the stem.] trans. To invest 
with heritable property ; to Enfeoff. 

1462 in Sir W, Fraser Douglas Bk. (1885) III. 91, I a_m 
infeft herelabli be the saide erle in the laundis of Corsrig 
[etc.]. 1498 — Melvilles of Melville (1890) III. 52 The 
said John Gowrlay, elder, sal infeft with chartyr and posse.s- 
sioune al and haill his landis of Cargowre to the said Johne 
Gowrlay^ younger. x^xeiCharUrs^ .5‘.^.,/'«5/<?r{i872)5oThe 
said Schir Patrik sail indot gyf and infeft certane landis . . in 
honor of God. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj.^ Act Alex. //, 10 
And gif the lands are halden of the king : the Schiref sail 
infeft the buyer be ane preceptj quha buyes them, a 1700 
Burd Ishel Sir Patrick xWv. m Child Ballculs vin. cclvii. 
B. (1892) 422/1, I woud infeft your son this day In third 
part o your land. 1862 J. R. Macouff Sunsets Hebr. 
Mount. 186. 1893 DieU Hat, Biog. XXXIII. 76 On his 

infefting his brother William m the lands of Cairnie. 

Hence Infe’ft rare. *=ne.xt. 

1893 Diet. Nat. Bio^. XXXIII. 76 On 3 June 1566 
.•Andrew received a new infeft of the earldom. 
Infe'ftmeut. Sc. Lazo, [f, prec. + -ment.] 
The action or fact of infefting j 'the act of giving 
symbolical possession of heritable property, the 
legal evidence of which is an instrument of sasine ’ 
(Bell Diet. Lazo Scot.) ; Enfeoffjient. 

Infef intent in security, temporaryinfeftment of a creditor, 
to secure payment of a debt. Infejlment 0/ relief a similar 
security to relieve a cautioner from his engagement. (Bell.) 

1456 jn Sir W. Fraser IVentyss oflVem^ss (x888) II. 74 
Twychyng the infeftmentsof the said landis. 1489 .^r. Acts 
7 as. IV, c. X2 And to eschew all circumvenciouns & dis* 
satis That has bene done to the Kingis hienes be bringing 
of diuerse Signaturis Infeftmentis donacions giftis. 1535 
Stew’art Cron. Scot. II. 358 Fyftene abbais. .He foundit 
hes with riche infeftment ilkane. a 1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 356 That the same [town] may be guyded 
and reulled frelie, os it was befoir, be the Baillies and 
Counsale, conforme to thair infefementis gevin to thame 
be the ancient and maist excellent Kingis of this realms. 
161J in W. jlcilwraith Guide IVigtozvns/i. (1875) 90 The 
said burgh is now erect, made, and constitute and creat in 
ane free burgh of barony by us and our infeftment. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1873) 39® The word infejlment, 

or investiture, properly applies to the personal title com- 
pleted by the sasine : but is sometimes applied to the 
sasine as distinct from the personal title, where, as it some- 
times happens, they conflict. x86x Bell/JxV/, Law Scot. 
444 By the Infeftment Act, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 35, 1845, infeft- 
ment may be effectually obtained by prefacing to the 
notary-public the warrants of sasine and relative writs., 
and by expeding and recording in the appropriate register 
an instrument of sasine [etc.]. X884 Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 
30s The trustee’s infeftment^ in the heritable estate was 
recorded in the register of sasines at Glasgow. 
Infelicific (inff lisi*fik), a. Ethics, [f. L. in- 
feltx, ittfcltci- unhappy, after Felicifio.] Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

1874 SiDGwicK Meth. Ethics (1877] 371 note. It will be 
convenient to use the terras ‘fclicific* and ‘infelicific’ for 
‘productive of happiness’ and the reverse. Ibid. 423 The 
breach of any moral rule is p>ro tanio infelicific from its 
injurious effects on moral habits generally. 1890 M. Mac- 
millan Promotion Happiness i. 3 The infelicific conse- 
quences which would result to them from the knowledge of 
our belter fortunes. 

tlnfeli’cious, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous: 
cf. Felicious.] Unhappy, unfortunate, unlucky. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeatts Fr. Chirurg, “iv. Those are 
esteem^ infcUciouse and vnfortimatc. x6^ CokajneC^wV/ 
X36 Paid we not that duty To excellent Ovid’s infclicious end. 
Infelicitate (inf/li-iite't), V. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. infilicitdre. f. infiluit&s Infelicity : cf. 
ftlicilate.'] trans. To make unhappy. 

1654 CoKAiNE Dianea 11. 161 The Gods be praised, that 
licreafter ray life cannot infelicitate any. 

Xnfelicitous (infrii'sTtos), a. [f. In- 3 + Feu- 
citouh: cf. next.] Unhappy, unfortunate ; ^^/.not 
happily suited to the occasion or circumstances; 
not apt or appropriate : the opposite of Felicitous. 


1835 I. Taylor Sfiir. Despot, ix. 386^ Prompted to deny 
with indignation the allegation of their infelicitous position. 
1857 FrasePs Mag. LVI. 600 He. .conceived the infelicitous 
idea of making an abridged translation. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xxxvi. 79 The infelicitous w*ife who had produced 
nothing but daughters. 2884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/1 His 
illustration .. is singularly infelicitous. 

Hence Infeli'citously tx/Zz/., unhappily, inaptly. 
a 1834 Coleridge Church ^ State (1839) 192 The second 
power, .commonly but most infelicitously called irritability. 
X841 H. F. Chorley Music Manners (1844) III. 251 [It] 
dramatised the solemn text not infelicitously. 

Infelicity (inf/Ti-siti), [ad. L. infiHcitds, f, 
infillx unhappy: cf. obs. F. infiliciU (isth c.).] 

1. The state of being unhappy or unfortunate ; an 
unhappy condition or slate of affairs ; unhappi- 
ness, misery; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune. 

2382 Wyclip 2 A/itrc. viii.^ 35 Nychanore.. cam to An- 
tioche, hauynge hei3ist infelicitee [gloss or most wretchid- 
nesse], of the deeth of his cost. C1450 tr. De Iinitatione 
irr. xxiii. 92, I morne and here myn Infelicite wil> sorowe. 
2568 Grafton Chron. 11. 350 For so is your power depover- 
ished, and Lordes and great men brought to infelicitee. 
2652^2 iS.^'iix^Cosmogr. To Rdr. i Being, by the unhappi- 
ness of my Destiny, or the infelicity of the Times, deprived 
of my Preferments. 2759 Johnson Rasselas xxviii. You 
surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. xi. Barbara 

S , Tiiat pure infelicity which accompanies some people 

in their walk through life. 

b. A particular case or instance of bad fortune ; 
an unfortunate circumstance or event; a misfor- 
tune ; a cause or source of unhappiness. 

2577 c.-aso'A Gold. Epist. 2 When God admlnlstereth to 
vs diseases, sorowes, deaths, and infelicities. 2652 Hobbes 
Govt. <5- Soc. X. § 16. 163 The government comes to be ad- 
ministred in a Democraticall manner, and., thence arise 
those^ infelicities which for the most part accompany the 
Dominion of the People- 1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilTs 
Lux O. 189 It is the infelicity of too many, that they are 
ignorant. 1732 NEAL/fA/. Purit. I. 81 So that his death 
was not an Infelicity to the Church. 1892 Speciatorj Mar., 
These infelicities of travel were of frequent occurrence, and 
endured with cheerfulness. 

2. The quality of not being happily suited to the 
occasion or circumstances ; unlucky inaptness or 
inappropriateness; with//, an unhappily inappro- 
priate expression or detail of style. 

16x7 Hales Gold, Rem, (1673) 10 With how great in- 
felicity or incongruity soever it be. 2659 Hammond On Ps. 
cxx. heading paraphr., A the infelicity of such 

companions. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser.^ i. Oxf. in Vac., Perad- 
venture the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, 
once in .six years, ^me^ge m a Sabbath. 2879 Church 
Spenser 33 The beginnings of that great critical literature, 
which in England, m spite of much infelicity, has only been 
second to the poetry which it judged. Mod. A work marred 
by its infelicities of style. 

Infelonious(inf/ldu*nids),<i. nonce-zvd. [In- 3.] 
Not felonious; not of the nature of felony. 

^ 2875 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. i. iii. The thought of that 
infelonious murder [of a canary] had always made her 
wince. 

Infelt J ///. tr. [f. In adv. iib -f Felt ^/. a.] 
Felt within ; inwardly felt or experienced. 

a 1586 Sidney Astr. ff Stella Ixi, Who indeed infelt affec- 
tion beares. 2774 IVesim. Mag. II. 93 Dice can no infelt 
bliss impart, x^^ J. R. Illingworth Personality viii. 
(189s) xg4 Its infeft capacity for intercourse with Goa, 
Infeminine (infe’minin), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not feminine ; unwomanly, 

2879 G. Meredith Egoist\\\, 30 There’s my flat confes- 
sion, and highly tnfeminine it is. 

+ Infe*nce, z'. Ohs. Also 7 en-, [f. In-^ot^ 
+ Fence v .) trans. To inclose in, or as in, a 
fence ; to fence in. Hence t Infe’nced ppl. a. 

2613-18 Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng, (1626) 158 The ill ad- 
ministration of lustice .. threw open agayne .. this ill in- 
fensed closure, 1652 Benlowes Theoph. v. xi, Tome^ full 
of mystick characters enfense Those seas of blisse ! 

t Xnfencibi*lity; Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Fen- 
CIBLE -f- -ITY.] The condition of not being * fenci- 
ble * ; unfitness for defensive military service. 

265* Urquhart yewel'H\is. (2834) 252 Then were these 
very same men whom they had foimerly cast, cither for 
malignancy or infencibility, Inrolled in their troups. 

tlnfe’nse, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. hos- 

tile, inimical.] Hostile, inimical. 

rt 2642 Bp. Mountaco Acts 6- Mon, (1642) 470 The lewes 
as infense to the Samaritans as they to them. x6So Calder- 
WOOD in Hickes 30 A most infense Enemy to 

the Purity of Religion. 

+ Infe'nsive, Ohs. rare. ff. L. infcns-zis 
(see prec.) + -IVE ; cS. defensive, offensive^ »=prec. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 256 This King 
W.1S verie infensiue to the Regcniis and Gouernouris. 

Infeodate, -ation: see Infeudate, -ation. 
Infeof(f, -ment, obs. ff. Enfeoff, -ment. 
Infer (infSu), v. Also (<> infarro, enferre), 6-7 
inferro, 7 -S infeiT. Inflected inferred, etc. [ad. 
L. inferrt to bear, bring, or carry in, to inflict, make 
(war), to cause, occasion, to introduce ; in med.L., 
to infer; f, in- (In- 2) + ferre to bear. Cf. F. 
inferer to allege, show, infer (i 6 th c.'.] 

. fl- trans. To bring on, bring about, induce, oc- 
casion, cause, procure; to bring ztpon (a person, 
etc.), to inflict ; to wage (war) upo$t. Ohs. 
cx$^o Boorde The loke for to Leme Civ a, Immoderat 


slepe..dolh induce and infarre [2542 — Dyeiary \\\\. (1870) 
24s infer] breuyte of lyfe. 2543-4 35 VIll^ c. n 

The same frenche kyng._.hathe Inferred and done vnio his 
maiestie . . intollerable displeasures. 2566 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I. B ij b. Determined by common accorde, to inferre 
warres vppon the Romaines. 2576 Fleming Pawf//. EpUt. 
160 If any wound be inferred with force of forreigrie 
weapon. 2589 Nashe Almond for Pat'rnt 
mind..eyther meditates the iniurics which he is abont to 
inferre, or feares some reproch to be inferred by others. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 343 Inferre faire Englands 
peace by this Alliance. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vr. viiL 
Faire Serena; who., fled fast away,afeard Ofvillany tobcio 
herinferd. 2640 Br. Reynolds /’rtjsmwf iii. x6. 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715) 178 He who wilfully infers 
Damage, shall refund twice as much. 2754 Edwarrs 
Freed. Will n. xii. 123 If absolute Decrees are inconsistent 
with Man’s Liberty as a moral Agent . . it is not on account 
of any Necessity which absolute Decrees infer. 

'I'b. To confer, bestow. Obs. 

2572 Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) 45 That the Melropolitanes 
See was inferred upon meere lay persons of the blood roy?lI. 
2589 Nasfie Anat. Absurd. Epist. p iij, What ever content 
felicitie or Fortune may enferre. 26x4 Raleigh / fA/. World 
1. 11. 363 That this honour might bee inferred on some one 
of the bloud and race of their ancient King. 

f c. with coiiipl. To cause to be ; to make, 
render. Ohs. rare. 

1667 Milton P, L. vii. 116 To glorlfie the Jlaker, and 
inferr Thee also happier. 

't’ 2 . To bring in, introduce (in discourse or 
ing) ; to mention, report, relate, tell ; to bring 
forward (as an argument, etc.), adduce, allege. 
(With simple obj.y or more rarely obj. cl.) Obs. 

15*6 Skelton Magnyf. 6t Somewhat I could enferre Your 
consayte to debarre. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm. 
vii. (2B86) 245 The Jasper stone, touching which.. I have in- 
ferred Marbodeus his verses. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hert. VI, 11. ii. 
44 Full well hath CHfTord plaid the Orator, Inferring argu- 
ments of mighty force. 26^ DrewilC s Arraignm. in Harl. 
Mtsc. (Malh.) III. 60 This oath..hauing beene. .read.,he 
was required to alleaclge or inferre against any part thereof 
what he colde. <x 1668 Davenant /’/ty' Wks. (1673) 
103 Tovvards the conclusion, it infers the Voyages of the 
English thither, and the amity of the Nations towards them. 
2710 pRiDEAux Or/g. Tithes iii. 152 note. The Canon of the 
Council of Friuli , . is too long to be here at full inferred. 

3 . To bring in or 'draw* as a conclusion; spec. 
KnLogic., To derivebyaprocessofreasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, from something known or 
assumed; to accept from evidence or premisses; 
to deduce, conclude. (With simple obj. or oh], cl) 

25*9 More Dyaloge r. Wks. 247/x wheriipon i.s inferred 
eftsone al that the messenger wold haue fled fro by force. 
2568 in H, Campbell Love Lett, MnryQ. (1824) x8 
They inferred upon a letter of her own hand that there was 
another meane . .devised to kill the king. 2584 Fenner Def 
Ministers [iiZi) 3 Because the strength of a consequence 
doeth hange. .vppon. .the necessitie of the illation, let \'s 
marke what hee inferreth. 26*4 Sanderson 'Twelve Sem. 
(1632) 468 We should from the premis.scs inferre something 
for our farther use. 2727 Prior Alma iir, 312 What I never 
meant Don’t you infer. 2738 Warburton Dix\ Legat. II. 235 
From this Slate of Antiquity I would inferr these twoThIngs. 
2843 Logic (1856) Introd. § 4 The truths known by m* 
tuition are the original premises from which all^others arc 
inferred. 2867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I, vi. 433 Cnut 
hastily inferred that they had deserted. 2872 B. Stewart 
Hcaf^ 13 It will be inferred from what we have .said that [etc.). 

b. cibsol. To draw a conclusion or inference; to 
reason from one thing to another. 

*577 Vautrou/llicr Luther on Ep. Gal. 155 Reason hear- 
ing this, by and by doth thus inferre : Then God gaue the 
lawe in vaine. 2634 Milton Comus 408 I do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister’s state Secure, 2760 Burke 
Late St. Nation 76 These reasonings, which infer from 
the many restraints under which we have already !a>d 
America, to our right to lay it under still more.. are con- 
clusive.. as to right ; but the very reverse as to poHcj’and 
practice. ^ 2828 Whately Rhet. in Encycl. Meirop. 242/1 
To infer is to be regarded as the proper office of the Philo- 
sopher; — to prerve, of the Advecate. 2876 Jevoks Lcgtc 
Prim. 12 When we thus learn one fact from other facts, we 
infer or reason, and we do this in the mind. 

4 . To lead to (something) as a conclusion ; to 
involve as a consequence; lo imply. (Said of a fact 
or statement ; sometimes, of the person who makes 
the statement.) 

c 2530 More Atisxv, Frith Wks. 840/2 The fyrsle parte is 
not the proofc of the second, but rather contrary wyse, llie 
seconde inferreth well y* f>Tst. 2581 Mulcastfr 
xHil.( 1887) 277 Socrates Andes a good scholer which in naiurali 
relation inferreth a good maister. 2633 Earl Manch. At 
Mondo (1636) xxo Solomon saying that the day of death w.is 
belter than the day of birth, inferred that there ww a faj>e 
way of doing well. 2667 Milton P. Z. viii.oi Consider 
first, that Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence. *75® 
Butler Anal. 1. vii. Wks. 1874 1- *3.4 These assertions 
..would infer nothing more than that it might have been 
better. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Mia II. v. vi. 583 Y^, what 
did the proposition of the Governor-General to the Counci 
infer? 2884 Academj^ 20 May 327 Socrates argued that a 
statue inferred the existence of a sculptor. ^ 

+ 6. To carry to the grave, to bury ( » L. inferre), 
Obs, rare. (But perh. the word is interred.) 

2SSS Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 2op I e* 
dead corpse was carried to Peterborough and there tnlcrreu. 

1 6 , To carry in, insert ; to figure as inserted or 
projecting into. Obs. rare. 

2572 nossF.WF.1.1. A rmorieu. 27 Engraylcd .. because two 
colors, or any raeital or colour, be gradatcly inferred ow 
into the other, that no partition, but oncly the Purfluc, m-u- 
be scene lictwcne them. 

Infer : see Infaiie sb. 
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InferaMe, -ible (infa-rab’l, i*nfenb’l), a. 
See also Inf£Ukibi.e, [f. Infer v.^ on the pattern 
of preferable^ referable ^ from the corresp. Fr* words ; 
but there is no F. inferable ; L. analogy would re- 
quire inferible ; both L, and Fr. analogy, with the 
example of preferable^ referable^ iraftsferable, re- 
quire the stress to be on the first syllatle; the 
pronunciation infa-rab’I, which is that of most 
dictionaries, would require the'spelling inferrable'. 
see Inferrible.] That may be inferred or drawn 
as a conclusion ; deducible. 

' 7 SS JoKMSos, Inferible [citing StR T. Browne who has 
Inferrible]. 1791 Burke App. IVhigs Wks. VI. 129 That 
an Argument is inferable from these premises. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. ii. ii. 251 The fact is inferible, from 
,.ihe informations of Ptolem)'. xSit Shelley Let. io 
Godwin in Dow’den Shelley (1886) I. v. 218 , 1 see no reason 
hence inferable which should alter my wishes, i860 H.' 
Spencer Phys. Laughter 1891 II. 463 The fact, alike 
inferable a priori and illustrated in experience. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 290 The inferable beginnings of 
human language>m^ing. 

Inferd, obs. ; see Feed 

t In fere, in fer, adv. phr.j in company : see 
Fere sb.'^ 2. 

Inference (i*nferens). [ad. med.L. inferentia 
(Abelard (Euvr. iniil. ed. Cousin, 325, 328) (cf. 
It. inferenza ‘an inference, an implying*, hlorio 
1 6 1 1 ) , f. inferent-em^ pr. pple. of inf err e to Infer : 
used instead of cl.L. illdti<}l\ 

1 . The action or process of inferring; the drawing 
of a conclusion from known or assumed facts or 
statements ; esp. in LogiCy the forming of a con* 
elusion from data or premisses, either by inductive 
or deductive methods ; reasoning from something 
known or assumed to something else which follows 
from it; ^Illation. Also (with//.), a particular 
act of inferring ; the logical form in which this is 
expressed. 

In English, the word appears first in the general sense, 
not as a term of formal Logic.^ In Logical treatises, it is 
found first applied to the deductive process of the .syllogism, 
and its conclusion {tnediaie inference ) ; its application to 
the inferring of a conclusion from a single proposition by 
conversion, opposition, permutation, or the like ijlmmediaie 
vt/ercnee\ and its use tn the logic of induction {inductive 
in/erenee) appear later, and are not accepted by all logicians. 
On the other hand, some restrict ihe^ term to induction, 
and deny that either a syllogism or an Immediate inference 
can properly be called an inference. 

. Hooker Eecl. Pol. ui. xi. § 10 These are but weake 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that Conclusion 
which is intended. x6os L(»td. Prodigal 111. ii, *Tis merely 
unsound unprofitable idle inference. 1643 Milton Divorce 
21. ix, ‘Therefore shall a man cleave to hi.s wife’. .which we 
see is noabsolute command, but with an inference, Therefore. 
1736 hVTixn A nniogy ii.vi. 208 Religion is. .a matter of de- 
duction and inference. 1803 Lo. Eloos in Pesey's Kep.Vlll. 
436 That is too thin an evidence of intention to afford much 
inference. 1817 Whately The Province of Reason- 

ing. ill. (heading), Of Inference and Proof. 1837-8 Sm 
Hamilton Logic xv. (x86o) I. 279 Inference or illation, 
indicates the carrying out into the last proposition what 
was virtually contained in the antecedent judgements. Ibid. 
\ I. App. 25s There are various Immediate Inferences of one 
proposition from another. .The first of these is Conversion. 
x^3 liUiA. Logic IL i. § 3 Cases of inference in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the term, those in which tve set out fromknown 
truths, to arrive at others really distinct from ^them. Ibid. 
IV. i. § 2 In almost every act of our perceiving faculties, 
observation and inference are intimately blynded. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 148 Inference or Reasoning is that act of 
Pure Thought whereby one Judgment is derived from 
another, or from two others, *866 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
HI. i. (1869) 70 In any inference, we argue either lo some- 
thing already implied in the premisses or not : if the latter, 
the inference is inductive, if the former deductive. If the 
deductive inference contain only a single premiss, it is im- 
mediate ; if it contain two premisses, and the conclusion be 
drawn from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syllo- 
gism, 1874 Stubbs Histk I.’ s. 2 This ..is not a 
matter of inference. It is a recorded fact of history. 

2 . That which is inferred, a conclusion drawn 
from data or premisses. 

x6xa B.acon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges most 
beware of hard constructions and strained inferences. 
169a South 12 Senn. (1697) 1 . 479 , 1 shall draw some use- 
ful! Inferences, by way of Application, from the Premises. 
X7»4 Watts Logic Introd. Wks. 18x3 VII. 315 These in- 
ferences, or conclusions, are the effects of reasoning, and 
the three propositions, taken all altogether, are called syllo- 
gism or argument. xySS Reid Aristotle's Log. vi. § i. 
128 When a child first draws an inference, or perceives the 
force of an inference drawn by another, we may call this the 
birth of reason. i8a8 Macaulay Ess., Hallant (1851) I. 55 
When it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference from an 
admitted proposition. 1843 MtLLZ<>^V Introd. § 5 To draw 
inferences has been said to be the great business of life. 
1876 Gladstone Hotneric Synchr. 6g The natural inference 
is that the wheel was just beginning to be known. 

1 3 . That which a thing leads to or brings in its 
train. Obs, rare. 

X673 Lady's Calling r. i. § x6 This is evident enough if we 
look only on the meer surface of the crime [Drunkenness] ; 
but if we dive farther into /its inferences and adherencics, 
the affirmation is yet more irrefragable. 

Imferencer. [f. pTec. + -EBi.] One 

who draws an inference. 

' X738 Mrs.Delanx* l i/eff Corr. {1861) 11 . i3The character 
you give me of the I nferencer has nused my esteem of him. 

VoL. V. 


Inferential (inf&B*nJa!), a, [f. med.L. /«- 
fere 7 ttia + -al.] Of or pertaining to inference; 
involving or depending on inference ; of the nature 
of inference. 

1657 Gaule Sa/ienf. Justif. '16 But was this inferential 
motive heedlesly escaped!- 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. RerK 
II. 323 The speculations of hypothetical and inferential 
reasoning. x8x3-*x Bentham Wks. 1843 VIII. 105 

An inferential entity, is an entity which, in' these limes at 
least, is not made known to human beings in general, by the 
testimony of sense, but of the existence of which the per- 
suasion IS produced by reflection. 1854 R. G. Latham 
Native Races Russian Etnp. xopTbe belief was, probably, 
inferential. x88s G. Allen Darwin viii. 137 Minute infer- 
ential proofs which hardly admit of deliberate condensation. 

Hence (nonce-’ivds.') Xnfere ntlallsm, a theory 
involving or depending on (mere) inference (as 
distinguished from direct observ.ition or conclnsive 
demonstration) ; Inferentialist, an advocate of 
such a theory. 

1874 MeCosH Scot. Philos, xliv. (1875) 334 Brown'.s doc- 
trine can scarcely be called idealism. It might more .appro- 
priately be called inferentialism. X89X Athenxum 8 Aug. 
196/3 'I hat the inferentialisis will give up the contest, is not 
to be expected. 

Inferentially (infere*njaU), adv. [f. prec. -k 
In an inferential manner; in the way of, 
or by means of, inference. Sometimes qualifying 
the whole clause or statement: =sas an inference, 
as may be inferred. 

x6qx Beverley Thouseutd Yrs. Ktngd. 23 From whence 
He Inrerentially Goes on upon the Supposition [etc,}. 1852 
Washn. Wilks Hist. Half Cent. 337 Inferentially, had the 
natural rale of increase been followed, the population would 
have been two millions more than at present. iB8a lifauch. 
Exam. 2 Dec. 5/2 That women had no soul?, and inferen- 
tially no brains. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 9, laminferen- 
tially assigned an equality with the poor creature. 

+ Illfe*rial, ti. Obs. [cf. OF. inferial low- 
lying, in low position (applied to hell), prob. repr. 
a med.L. *inferiaHsy f. L. inferns low, or inftrius 
adv. lower. (L. had inferidlis funeral, f. inferi^ 
sacrifices in honour of the dead, f. infers those of 
the infernal regions, the dead ; whence sense 2.)] 

1 . Low in position, Jow-lying; situated below, 
lower, nether; =» Inferior A. i; spec, belonging 
to this lower world, mundane, sublunary. 

14^-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 151 After that Is Cilicia. .The 
nowbleste cite off theyme alle was Tharsis, more inferialle 
towarde the see. xjo^ Hawes Past. Pleas, xxn, jx845) 104 
And the second day . . The waters above he did devide 
aryght, From the erthely waters which are jnferiall.^ 15x9 
Four Elements in Hazl. Dodstey I. 9 Men. .Disputing of 
high creatures celestial .. And know not these visible things 
inferial. XS4* Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Strayne the 
vpper parte . . and cast the tnferyall parte awaye. 

b. Of planets: * Inferior A. 5 a. 

AX54S Boorde Pronost. Prol. in Introd. Kncnvl, (1870) 
Forewords 25 The son..ilIumynatynge as we! the inferyal 
planetes as y* superyal planetes. 

2 , (See quot.) rare~-^. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inferial, belonging to Funeral 
Obsequies. 1658 In FhillifS. 

Inferior (inflo'rioj), a. and sb. Also 6 -oure, 
6-8 -our, [a. L. inferior lower, comp, of infems 
low, Cf. F. infirieur, i6th c, in Littre (also rare 
ittferiore, 15th c.). (The i6-i7th c. spelling /«- 
ferionr followed words from AF, •ottr, F. -eur.)"] 
Lower ; opposed in all senses to superior, and often 
antithetical to it in designating pairs of things, as 
‘superior and inferior courts of law’. 

A, adj. 

1 . Lower in position; situated below, or farther 
down than, something else; nether; subjacent. 
(Now chiefly in technical use ; see also senses 3-8.) 

x43«-5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 255 The inferior Germany, 
towarde the westc, is abowte the floode callede Renus. 15x7 
Domesday Inclos. I. 257 A messuage in Tynton inferior 
belongyng to John Richerdson. 1563 T. Gale Enchirid. 
X3a (Stanf.), The inferior ventricle reccyuing the liuer, 
stomackc, splene, kidneyes. a 1631 Donne Epigr. (1632) g8 
Here the swoln sea views the inferiour ground. X751 Fal- 
coner To Pr. of IValcs 59 The soul .. sails incumbent on 
inferior night. x8x* Sm H. Davy Cheni. Philos. 97 The 
he.ated elastic mailer must remain longer in contact with 
the inferior than with the superior portion. *830 Lyell 
Pritic. Ceal.^ I. 297 The r«ult would be the same if, the 
swiftness being equal, the inferior current had only a fourth 
of the volume of the superior, I 06 » Dana Man. Geology v, 
576 The old Glacial drift . . being observed in several places 
as an inferior deposit, 

b. Const, to (that which is higher), rare. 

X571 Dicges Pantom. 1. xviL E iij b, So jhat the vent or 
end . . be inferior to the Fountaine whence it is deriued. 

2 . Lower in the stream of time ; later. (Cf, 
Descend v. 5, Down adv. 15,) 

X64X Vind. Smtciymnnus viu 90 Ihe Bishops of inferior 
times. 1894 Daily ^News 20 Dec. 6/* The year which has 
been chosen as the inferior limit. 

3 . Lower in degree, rank, importance, quality, 
amount, or other respect; of less value or consi- 
deration; lesser; spbordinale. 

xS3t Elyot Gov. u i» In hym [man] shulde be no lasse 
prouidence of god declared than in the inferiour creatures. 
X548 Hall Chrvn., Edw. / Y34S b,lTje chief of his nobiliiie 
. . beside mcrchauntes, and other inferior persones. x6o6 
G. WIoodcocke} tr. Hist. Ivstine 38 The basest of their 
j retinue, and the inferrior of their friends. X607N0RDEH 


Surv. Dial. A vj, Revenues . .brought in . . by the labours of 
inferiour tenants. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 822 The 
people worship the Sunne..ihe Moone also. .but in an in- 
feriourdegree. 1754 Erskine Princ.Sc.LmulxSog) 33 Inferior 
courts are those whose sentences are subject to the review 
of the supreme courts. X7s6 Burke Pind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
I. It The body, or, as some love to call it, our inferiour 
nature. _ X878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. § 146. 150 
To obtain at least an inferior limit to the density of the ether. 

b. With to (funta); = lower timn, less than, 
not so good or great as ; unequal to. 

•* 53 S CovERDALE Job xiii. 2 Nether am 1 inferior vnto 
you-. *535 Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 29 A man farre 
infenor vnto them both in lerning, iugement, and vertew, 
1658 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 20 The noyse not in- 
fenour to a Cannon. 1706 H. Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. 
Scot. L 8 It had been nothing inferiour lo them in beauty 
and DrofiL 1768 Boswell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) 9, 1 feel 
myself inferiour to^ the task. 1841 'Myers Cath. Th. iii. 
§ 48, 180 How inferior is it (the Koran} to any preceptive or 
prophetic portion of even the Hebrew Scriptures, 

+ 0. With other constructions. Obs. rare. 

*S 31 > I’ossTALL Sexmi. Palm Sund. 11823) 7 He was made 
inferiour vnder angels. 1553 Eden Treat. Ntave Ind. (Arb.) 
15 The Elephant is a beast .. little inferiour from humame 
sense, 

4 , In a positive or absolute sense (admitting com- 
parison with ///t;r^and most) : Of low degree, rank, 
etc. ; in mod. use esp. in reference to quality : Of 
no great value or excellence; comparatively bad, 
poor, mean, 

(In early instances, snore inferior may be regarded simply 
as a double comparauvessirt^ribr.) 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. i, Begynnyng at the mostc inferior or 
base, and assendynge upwards. t6« Garth Dispens. 11. 17 
I'le calmly stoop to more inferiour things- 1714 Fortescue- 
Aland Pref. Fortescue's Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. 34 It [English 
Law] provides for the Security and Happiness of every 
Individual, tho* never so inferior. « 1745 Swift (Seager), 
The black A more inferiour station seeks, Leaving the fier)’ 
red behind. x8o6 Sure Winter in Loud, I, 265 The hand 
. . did hut its duty, and must have done the same thing . . 
for the most inferior of his fellow creatures. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 413 Richard Masters was too 
inferior a man to deal properly with such an outbreak. 
1878 Gladstone /’ r2V//er/fi7w^rx4 The country with which 
he shows so inferior an acquaintance. 

b. adverbially. In a lower position. 

* 597 . I**- Guillemean's Fr. Ckimtrg. 22/2 It is situated 
more inferior, wher all the fibers of the Scrotum doe end. 

5 . Astrort. a. Applied to those .planets (Venus 
and Mercury) whose orbits lie within that of the 
earth (originally, according to the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, as having their spheres below that of the 
sun), b. Inferior conjunction : see Conjunction 
$. c. Inftriormttidian \ that part of the celestial 
meridian which lies below the pole; so inferior 
passage (of the meridian), etc. 

1658 Phillips s.v., Planets are those which are 

placed below the Globe of the Sun. 1787 Bonnycastlf. 
Astron. u. 46 The two first, because they move within the 
earth’s orbit, are called inferior planets. x8^ Hersciiel 
Astron. viii. 253 The Inferior conjunction will happen when 
. . the planet has reached a point between the sun and 
earth. 1B34 Mrs. So.merville Connex, Phys. Sc. xiii, (1849) 
xos Once under the superior and once under the inferior 
meridian. 1854 Moseley Astron. x. (ed. 4) 47 Let the aUi- 
lude of the star be observed „ at the lime of its inferior 
passage. 

0 . Hot. Growing below some other part or organ ; 
said of the calyx when growing below or free from 
the (superior) ovary, and of the ovary when ad- 
herent to the sides of the (superior) calyx so as to 
be below the lobes of it. 

[X765 Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Infervsjios, Flowers whose 
Receptacle are situated below the Germen.] 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's^ Bot, v. 55 The greater number of plants . . h.Tve 
the germ inclosed within the flower; these are called in- 
ferior flowers as inclosing or being below the germ. 1830 
Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 25 The difference between 
a superior and inferior calyx consists only in the cohesion 
of that organ with the ovarium in the one case, and its 
separation • from it in another. 1857 Henfrey Bot. §285 
The Bacca, or true berrj’, differs from the nuculanium only 
in being inferior, so th-it it is crowned by the withered teein 
of the calyx. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/3 An in- 
ferior ovary is one with adnale or superior calyx. 

7 . Anat. and Zool. Applied to parts or organs 
situated below others of the same kind (distin- 
guished as superior), or below the usual or normal 
position, 

(1563: seei.J X826 Kirby & ^v.Entomol. IV. 314 Eyes.. 
Inferior .. "When they are placed on the lower side of the 
head. 336 Wings. .Inferior, ibe posterior wings are 

so denomin.iled if the anterior wings, when at rest, are 
placed upon them. 1840 E. Wilson Anai. Vade d/. (1842) 

39 The Inferior Maxillary Bone.— The lower jaw is the 
arch of bone which contains the inferior teeth. 349 

The inferior Vena C^va is formed b>’ the union of the two 
common iliac veins. 1878 Foster Phys. iii. i. 392 The latter 
degenerate from the inferior cervical ganglion below up%>-ards 
to the superior cervical ganglion above. 

• 8. Printing. Applied to small letters or fibres 
cast or made to range at the bottom of the ordinar)’ 
letters, in a line of type, as in H„ a- 

i^^KCOzi Printers' Vccab., Inferior Letters, stnzW letters 
•which are cast on the lower part of the body, c-g. ou*~’ 
the reverse of * superior * letters—* •ion. 

B. sb. 

■ 1 . A person inferior to another (in rank, or in 
some respect specified or implied) ; one who ranks 
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below another; one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc. ; a subordinate. (Commonly %vith pos- 
sessive pronoun ; cf. Better A. 7 ,) 

150* Atkynsok tr. De Imitatione in. xxiv. 217 He may 
nat very worthely txalte hj'm selfe aboue other ne vyly- 
pende his inferyoure or the poore. CIS30 L. Cox Rhet. 
(1B99) 46 Supery’ours whiche haue power to make lawes to 
the infcriours. G. Harvey LetUr'bk, (Camden) 4, 

I have not shoun mi self so surll towards mi inferiors. 1613 
PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 524 The Governours have abso* 
lute rule over their inferiours. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 
1 . xiii. 344 Love towards Inferior is Courtesy and Condes- 
cension. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. ix. (1877) 194 He finds 
out how much harder it is to be fair to an equal than ever 
so generous to an inferior. 

2. A thing inferior to another; something of less 
amount, subordinate importance, etc. ; + also for- 
merly (in / 4 ), things of this lower world, sublunary 
affairs or events (cf. Infebial i). 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. PoesU n. xiv. [xv.] (Arb.) 137 All 
aboue the number of three are but compounded of their in- 
feriours. 1591 Sylvester Dii Bartas i. iv. 461 And such 
is he, that doth affirm the Stars To have no force on these 
infenours. x6^ tr. Portas Nat. Magic i, viii. 13 ^yhoso- 
ever is rightly seen in all these things, he will ascribe all 
these inferiours to the stars^ as their causes. X87X M. 
Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. I, viii. 247 The., Manor, .had been 
the manorial inferior of the lords of Ashrldge. 

3. Printing, An inferior letter : see A. 8 , 

1884 SouthnYard Pract. Printingl^^. 2) 17 The distinction 
between ordinary letters and superiors or inferiors is found 
in the unusually large white space at the top or bottom of 
them respectively. 

Inferiority (infloriip-riti). fi. L. type *in- 
ferioritas (see Infeeiob and -ity), prob. in med. 
L., cf. Sp. inferioridad (Minsh'eu, It. in- 

feriorith (Florio, F. inferioHU (Oudin, 

1642).] The quality or condition of being inferior ; 
lower position or state : 

a. in degree, rank, quality, amount, etc. 

X599Minsheu.^. Diet., Inferioridad^ inferioritie, the lower 

part. 16x1 Florio, Inferiorita, inferioritie, a lower state. 
1641 Bp. Hall Def Numb. Remonslr. 224 A superiority and 
inferiority betweeneOfficers of different klndes, will not prove 
a superiority and inferiority betweene Officers of the same 
kinde. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 140 P 10, I may feel the 
stings of inferiority. 2830 Lyell Prine, Geol. I. ixo The 
inferiority of heat in the temperate and arctic zones south of 
the line, 1856 Macaulay 5w^. (i867)69[Goldsmithl was pain- 
fully sensible of his inferiority in conversation. x886 Ruskin 
Pnxterita I.xi, 345 With these farther inferiorities to Davie. 

b. in local position, rare. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. aoS The inferiority of the 
Blaye limestone to the Miocene strata. 

lufe'riorize, v. rare. [f. Inferior + -ize.] 
trans. To make inferior. (In quot. ahsol.) 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit Rem. (2838) IV. 238 , 1 would avoid 
the inferioriziag consequences by a stricter rendering of the 
ct fiif 0 Ilarijp, 

Inferiovly (infi«‘ri3iU), aiiv. [f. Inferior a, 
+ -LY ^.] In an inferior position or degree. 

1. In a lower position ; further do^vn ; below, 
beneath ; on the lower part or side. 

2556 J. Heywooo Spider ^ F. Ixxxvitl. 110 Spiders are 
plaste a boue superiorlie, And fiies benetb them ploste in- 
fen’orlie. 1597 ^ Guiltemeau's Fr. Chinirg. 16 b/2 

A little stone-drawer, superiorly hollo>ve . . and inferiorlye 
like vnto a hoocke. 2842 T. R. Jones Anim. Kirtgd, 66.1 
Inreriorly,cach plate of whalebone is terminated by a broaa 
fringe of horny fibres resembling? hair. 2883 H. O. Forbes 
Natiir. Wanaer. 369 Bordered infcriorly by a light band. 

2. In a lower degree, subordinately ; to a less 
extent ; with a low degree of excellence, compara- 
tively badly, poorly. 

^ 2605 Verstecas Dec. Iniell. x. (2628) 320 More infcriorly 
it is a deputy or officer vnder some noble man. 2838 John 
Martin Ran., Ess. iv. 326 Born partly, or, if you wilk say 
chiefly, by God, but partly also, however infcriorly, by 
man. 2873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap iv. 762 Artist-pre- 
ference For work complete, interiorly proposed, To incom- 
pletion, though it aim aright. 

t InfsTiornesa. 0/>s. ran. [f. as prec. + 
-NE.S.S.] The quality of being inferior ; infeiiorit)'. 

1674 A. G. Quest. Oath Alleg. To Rdr. 2, I hop’d 
my inferioumcss in number would not be able to work me 
any great priyudlce. 2727 in Bailey vol. 11. 
tinfeTlOUS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as Infehi-al 
+ -OUS.] >=lNFEnion. 

2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antkkr. 1, ii. 7$ As if a scruant 
should .. take the right hand of him, because of old that 
was the inferious place. 264* Sotheraijptfy Nines title-p., 
This was spoken Principally and Pccuharly of Kings, and 
not of infenous subjects. 

Itiforme, etc., obs. form of Infirm, etc. 
tlnfe*nnent. Obs, rare, [f. Infer v. + 
-MENT.] Thc.nctionofinfcrring; citation; inference. 

2593 Bilson Gct't Christ's Ch. 297 , 1 have cleared the in- 
fcmients of both places l^fore. 

+ Xufenuenta^ion. Oh. rare. [In- 3.] A b- 
scncc of fennentation ; unfcrmcntetl condition. 

2608 Dhput. Kneeling Saeram. 49 Tlie clraimstance of 
the Evening, and of the inferracntation belonged ^uliarly 
to the feast of the P.vsover, and of the unleas*ened bread- 

, t Iiiforino*ntod, < 1 . Obs. [In***-] Unfermented. 

273* Abouthnot Rules ef Diet 409 A Diet of farinaceous 
Substances infermented, at of Pudding. 

Infom (inlaun), a. feet. rare. [ad. L. infern^ 
ns sitimlcd below, lower, infernal; in Dunbar 
}?cfh. immed. from OF. infeme.^ «lNrEUNAi.. 


1500-20 Dunbar Peievts ixxxv. 7 Our tern infeme for to 
dispem, Helpe rialest rosyne. 2802 Courtier Solitude 19 
To reconnoitre the infem abode Of sheer philosophist. 
Znfemal (infaunal), a, and sb, [a. F. infernal 
(from 1 2 th c, in Littre), ad. L. infenial-is of the 
realms below, infernal, f, infernus adj. situated 
below, subterranean, of the lower regions, whence 
injeml the shades, inferna the lower regions, and, 
in later (Christian) use, infernus sb. masc. * hell *.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the world or ' regions ’ below, 
i.e. to the realm of the dead in ancient mythology, 
or the abode of evil spirits in Jewish and Christian 
belief; of, pertaining or relating to, hell. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1525 (2543) And this on cuery’ 
god celestial. .On euery Nj^mphe and delte infernal, 

Dighy Myst. 11. 422 The m^te prince of the partes in- 
femall. 1555 Eden Decades 325 To open ■ a way to 
the courte of infernal Pluto. 1563 Homilies ir. Rebellion 
n. (2859) 567 The miserable captives and vile slaves of that 
infernal tyrant Satan, ifiot Holland Pliny I. 3 The in- 
fernall powers beneath. 26x9 Milton Nativity xxvi, The 
flocking shadows pale Troop to the infernal jail. 2703 Pora 
Thebais 41 1 By the black infernal Styx I swear. 2774 
Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 142 To ascribe this strange 
production to the operations of an infernal agent. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The most abhorred fiend in the 
infernal regions is sent to torment me. 

.2. Of the character, or having some of the attri- 
butes of hell ; like that of hell ; hellish. 

2562 Bulleyn Def. agsL Sickness, Bk. Steke Men 79 a, 
God deliuer us all, from soche infemall plagues from hence- 
forthe. 2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 119 The forty load 
of Toback .. fired, whose black vapour upon free-cost, gave 
the whole City infemall incense, two whole dayes. a 2692 
Boyle Hist, ^xr (1692) 257 The heat of the island Sua- 
quena, Gregory used to calk infernal. 2858 Kingsley Lett. 
1. (2878) 22 The infernal hiss and crackle of the flame. 

3. Of the nature of the inhabitants of Kell ; 
diabolical, fiendish, devilish. 

2603 Knolles Hist. TurkstxSsS) loi The Sultan, .carried 
with an infemall fury, defaced and most shamefully polluted 
the sepulchre of our blessed Sauior. 2660 Milton Free 
Conwnv. ^Vks. (2851) 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets. 1725 De Foe PVy. round IVorld (2840) 48 An 
infernal project of the second mate’jL *758-7 tr. KeyslePs 
Trav, (2760) III. 37 Tophana. .is still living in prison here, 
and few foreigners leave Naples without seeing this infernal 
hag. 2827-35 Willis IPtfe's Appeal 20 Voltaire, With an 
infernal sneer upon his Ups. 2848 \V. H. Kelly tr, L. Blands 
Hist Ten Years 1. 607 An infernal plot, it was said, had 
been formed ; . . miscreants went abou^ poisoning food, wine, 
and the water of the fountains. 

4. +a. Infernal stone \ an old name for lunar 
caustic. Ohs. 

x7o8 Phillips, Infernal Slone, a sort of Caustlck . , so 
call’d from the extmtsUe Pain it causes in the Operation ; 
it is the same with Silver Cautem 2758 'RziDtT.Mac^ueYs 
Chym. I. 53 They are used by Surgeons, under the title of 
Lapis infemalis, Infernal Stone, or Silver Caustic. 2855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Lapis Inferttalis, the infernal stone, 
a term for the caustic potash. 

b. Infernal machine : an apparatus (usually 
disguised as some familiar and harmless object) 
contrived to produce an explosion for the criminal 
destruction of life or property; foTmerly, an ex- 
plosive apparatus used in military operations. 

(2769 Falconer Diet Marine (2789) F iv, Amidst’ the 
confusion occasioned by this infernal apparatus.] 2820 Naval 
Chrvn. XXIil. 137 The infernal machine which was let off 
at St. Malo had no cffecL 2816 W. Warden Lettfr. St. 
Helena (ed. 4) 269 He (Napoleon] still retains his original 
belief in the contrivance of the Infernal Machine. 2883 
Chambers Bk. of Days I. 109/2 It was the third lime 
that what the French call an Infernal Machine was used in 
the streets of Paris- 2880 Mc^rthy Own Times IV. liv. 
154 Some rudely constructed infernal-machine was flung 
into his bedroom at midnight. 

c. Infernal figi OLXso.mtiox Argemoneviexicana, 
a plant of the poppy tribe, with acrid seeds. 

2780 J. IaZZ, Introd. ^<»/^i788) 330 Infernal Fig, Arge^ 
hione. x868 Treas. Bat, Fig, Devil's or Infernal. 

6. colioq. As a term of strong execration or con- 
demnation : ‘ Confounded *, execrable, detestable. 

2784 Foote Patron iii. (2781) 64 Bever. , . The infamy of 
being the author (of the play], yuliet What, is it bad, 
then ? A’rz'rr. Bad ! most infernal ! 2775SHERIDAN Dwrw/wi 
lit. i, Welt, it is the most unaccountable affair! *sdeath I 
there Is certainly some infernal im’stery in it. 2866 Mrs. 
Riddell Race for tVealth xv. (I’auchn.) 159 Her father 
boxed her ears, and told her not to make such an infernal 
fool of herself. 2897 Mary Kingsley IF, Africa 2x3 His 
white trader friends told him not to be such an infernal ass. 

B. sb. 

1. An inhabitant of the infernal regions, or of 
hell; an infernal deity; a fiend, devil. (Usually 
in//.) 

1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Phil, Ii, 20 That in tlie name of Icsus 
every knee bowc of the celestials, terrestrials, and infcmals. 
2623 Hev>vood Braz. AgeWks. 1874 III. 2x7 Vnmanaclc 
the fiends, and make a passage Free for the Infemals, C2790 
CowrcR Notes Milton's P, L. I. 224 'lo invent .speeche.s for 
these Infemals so well adapted to their character. 2B33 
I. Taylor Fanat i. 6 Outlaw of humanity, and offspring, 
as he [the persecutor] seems of infemals. 

1 2 . //. The infernal regions. • Ols. 

2613 mevwood Sihf. Age Wks. 2874 III. 2«8 And with 
my club Worke^ my free pasnge (maugre nil the fiends) 
Through these infemals. 2873 DaynE.** Mnrr. <1 la Mode 
V. i, And let me die, but lOl follow you to the infemals, till 
you pity me. 


3. iransf a. A’ person of fiendish character. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i6ix) III. 387 They are a set 
of infemals. 2788 J. May yml. ff Lett. (2873) 42 Only 
three days agone, some of the infemals (Indians] killed a 
white man.’ 

fb. A thing of infernal character ; in later use, 
short for infernal machine (see A. 4 b). Oh. 

T.^\a HistjiO‘Vt. ii. 219 Ush. One of you answer the names 
of your playes. Post..K russet coat and a knaves cap (an 
Infernal). 1779 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg, 87/2 llat 
no mercy ought to be shewn to them, and if the infemals 
could be employed against them he should approve of that 
measur^ 2809 Naval Citron. XXII. 203 Roexets, infemals, 
fire-devils. 

Hence {itonce-'ivdsi) InfeTnalism, infernalsystem, 
practice, or character ; InfeTaaXness, infernality 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727 ); InfeTnalry, a haunt of 
'infemals'; Infe'malsMp, the personality of an 
' infernal ’• 


2807 Dekker Knits Conjur. (1842) 16 Had his Infernal, 
ship ben arrested to any action how great soeuer..(ihe 
Diuell scomes to be nonsuited) he would haue answered that 
too. 2864 E. Sargent Peculiar II. 219 A noble people., 
manfully fighting the great battle of humanity against such 
infernalism as this. 2871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
III. 199 Cockneydom with its slums, enchanted aperies and 
infernalries. 2888 Voice (N. V.) 20 Dec., In its plenary 
infernalism the rumseller’s license implies the following 
contract. 

Infernally (infaince-lfti). [f. prec. + -ITT.] 

1. The quality of being infernal, or an instance 
of this ; hellishness, diabolicalness ; a diabolical 
act or characteristic. 

2803 Foster Ess. (1844) 256 The Mexican abominations 
and infemalities have already received from us their epic 
tribute. x86z Sat. Rev. 629 An old philosopher, we are 
told, is right— that every Frenchwoman has a certain ‘dose 
of infernality*. 

f 2. The infernal world and its occupants. Ohs. 

*593 Nashe Christ's^ 7'.’(i6i3) 33,^ I would haue fought for 
them, tvith hell, the diuell, and al Infernality.' 

Xnfemalize (infs'jnalsiz),^/. [f.INFERNAL^z.■^ 
-IZE.] trans. To render infernal; to imbue with 
a hellish disposition or character, 

2827 Coleridge Owti Times (1850) III. 961 To infenialize 
human nature, by poisoning the very sources of morality 
and peace. ^2875 in MissCobbeZ^tf (2894) II. 219 [Scenes 
which, as Colonel Leigh said], * infemalise a whole genera- 
tion*. 

Inferaally (inf^’jnah*), adv, [f. as prec. + 
-LY -.] In an infernal manner, hellishly, diaboli- 
cally. Usually colioq. To an * infernal ^ extent, 
'confoundedly*, detestably. 

2638 SmT. Herbert Trav. (ed, 2)275 An act so infernally 
devitlish, that all Persia cursed him. 122870 Hacket^^. 
Williavts I. (1693)211 All this I perceive is infernally false. 
2831 Lyttom Godolphm 14 You lost infernally last nignL 
2874 Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 21: * It is infernally lonely 
here *, whined Ransford. , 

li Inferno (iniouno). [It. infemox-\z.\.t L. tn- 
fernus hell (Ambrose).] Hell ; a place of torment 
or misery compared to hell ; a place likened in some 
respect to the Inferno of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

2834 Medwin Angler in tYales I. 24 The pasuge lo wMt 
some, who attribute to I^ron a cloven foot, might call his 
inferno, 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv, (1858) 23 This black 
unluminous unheeded Inferno and Prisonhouse of souls m 
pain. 28^ Ruskin Prxtcrita HI. i. 27 Rossetti, .was really 
not an Englishman, but a great Italian tormented in the 
Inferno of London. 

Infero- (i-nfen?), modern combining form of L. 
infems low (see lNFEKioii),used in scientific terms 
(chiefly Zool.) to designate parts situated low down 
or on the under side; as Infero-anteilor 
situated below and in front ; Infero-fro*ntal a., 
in the lo\Yer part of the forehead ; Infero-la'ter^ 
a„ below and on one side ; lafero-mc’dian a., in 
the middle of the under side ; Infero-poste*rlorG., 
below and behind. 

2849 Dana Geol. App. i. (2850) 702 From the beak ^ 
*infero-anterior margin. 2864 Huxley in Reader 19 Mar. 
364/3 7'he lateral excaration of the '•jnfero-frontal region. 
2877 — Anat, Inv. Anim. ri. 332 The *infero-Iateral panetes 
oftneslomach are strengthened bya number of other plates 
and bars, //^irf.vi. 316 The lamella which forms the •infcrc^ 
median region of the rostrum. 2852 Dana Crr/x/. IL i^3 
Dorsal and *infero-posterior margin minutely denticulate. 
llnd. ^2 Palm ^infcro-subapical. 

InferobranclL (i'nlcriJibrro ijk). Zool. [f- ih*- 

FEHO- + L. branchise gills ; cf. mod.L. Infero- 
brattchiata."] One of the order or sub-order /«* 
ferobranchiata of gastropod molluscs, originally 
comprising those in which the gills are situated 
under the projecting border of the mantle, now 
extended to include allied forms without C**}** 
So l^ziferobra'zioliiazi, I^xifcrobni’aclilato adjs., 
belonging to the Inferobranchiaia ; sbs. InferO- 


2836-9 Todd Cyel. Anat IL 41J/* in the -- IR- 

fcrooranchiate .. orders. ■ 2847 Ckaic, 

2852-6 Woodward 34 In some of the Gastcrypoo^ 

the respiratory organs form tufts .. protected by a foW 01 
the mantle, as in the infcrobranchs and tectibrancw ct 
Cuvier. ^ ^ 

Inferred (inf5-rd), ///. o. fUNFEr. i'- + 

+ a. lirouKht in, brought on, indiclcd. ((J/v.) 0 . 

Perived by inference. 
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INFIBBED. 


' »S9* Greene U^st. CotfrtUr in Harl. MUe, (Malh.) 11. 
228 I’hat when they have wasted what their fathers left 
them by pride, they may grow sparing arid humble by in- 
.ferred poueriy. 1690 Locke Hunt, Und. iv. xvii. <R.), To 
see or suppose such a connection of the two Ideas of the In- 
ferred proposition. 1866 Fowler peduct. Logic iii. § i 
*{1869) 81 The inferred proposition being virtually contained 
in the propositions from which it is inferred. 

* Inferrible, -able (mfa-rib’l, -abl), a. See 
also Inpeeable. [f. Infer v, + -able : the spelling 
.inferrible is of mongrel character between the 
analogical L. *inftribilis with single r, and the 
■analogical English infe'rrahle with rr^ as in in- 
ferring : see -ble#] That may be inferred } de- 
doclble. 

1646 Sir T. BROtvNE Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 13 Conclusions no 
way inferrible, from their premises. 1681 Boyle Conin, 
'Exptr, spring Air it. ill. tx, From this experiment .. it 
seems to' be inferrible, that [etc.]. 1843 MU'!* Logie ir. lii. 
§ 5 (1856) I. 223 A general propositionj every tittle of which 
is legitimately inferrible from our premises. i88x N. Avter. 
Rev. CXXXII. 308 It is fairly inferrable from these ain* 
biguous declarations'., that they are neither of them really in 
favor of the proposed reformation. 

Hence Inferrlbi'Uty, capability of being in- 
ferred, 

• 1843 Mill Lo^ic i. iv. § 3 (1856) 91 What is asserted Is .. 
the inferrlbility of the one from the other. 

Inferring (infa-riq), vbl. sb. [f. Infer v. + 
-iNG 1.] The action of the vb. Infer ; the drawing 
of inferences. 

1S71 Gqldin’g Calvin an. Ps. v. 8 After the maattet of in- 
ferring, in this wyse. iZrjVJnKT^yi Logic iv. iii. § 1(1846) 
310 Reasoning comprehends Inferring and Proving.- 

Infe'rring’, a. [f. asprec. -f- -ingC] That 
infers, that draws inferences. Hence Infe^rrlugfly 
adv.^ in the way of inference, in an inferential sense, 
1571 Goldin'c Cahntt onPs. Ixxl. 17 The particle (Nam) is 
taken inferrlngly. 1890 A tkenxum 12 Apr. 463/a That ten- 
dency, impulse or belief which makes man an inferring being. 

Infeirtile (info'itU,-t3il), a. Also 6 -ille, 7 -il. 
[a. F, infertile (1488 in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. late L. 
infertilis, f. in- (iN- S) -v feriilis Fertile.] Not 
fertile ; nnfmitfnl, unproductive, barren, sterile. 
'*597 ^ M. tr, Guillemmu's Fr, Ckirnrg. *ivb, To sowe 
the same tn an infcrtille grownde. speed Theat, Gt. 
Brit, xliii. (16x4) 85/z The soile .. being so full of infertile 
places, which the Northern Englishmen call hfoores. 1753 
Hanway Treev, (1762) I. in. xi. i8r A defect . . In one man, 
could render only one woman infertile. x868 Darwin Plants 
«$■ Anim, (1875) IL 130 Animals and plants, when removed 
from their natural conditions, are often rendered In some 
degree infertile or completely barren. 2869 ^wliksok«^mc. 
Hist. 54 The most infertile of the four Continents. 

Hence InfeTtUely* adv.^ in an infertile manner 
(Craig, 1847) ; lufeTtileness (Bailey vol.II, X727) 
= next. 

Infertility (infoJtiditi). [a, late L. infer- 
tilitas, f. inferUlisx see prec, and -irr: cf. F. iti- 
ferfilUi (i5-i6th c. in Godef. Compli)i\ The 
quality or condition of being infertile ; unfruitful- 
ness, unproductiveness, barrenness. 

■ x6ioW. Folkingham t- iii-7 The Minerals 
..shall Counteruaiie the infertilitie of Soile. 1677 HAtE 
Print. Orig, Man. it. ix. 214 Commonly the same distem, 
■perature of the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned 
also the infertility or noxiousness of the Soil. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1867) -I. p. Ixii, This immunity from error ac- 
companies an infertility of knowledge. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. ix. (1878) 248 Individuals which happened to be en- 
dowed, .with mutual infertility. 

+ Infe*s8e,2;, Obs. rare [f. In- 2 + Fesse,] 
To place a heraldic charge^ in fesse. 

*6x1 Florio, Infasciaiy^ . . to infesse in armory, 
ri* Infe’St, sb. Obs, Used (in pi.) by Turbervllle 
to render L. inferise.y funeral offerings or expiations, 
*567 Turberv, tr. Ovid, Heroid. xii. K vij, O wronged 
Syre reioyce :ye men ofColcheBeglad; and of my brothers 
ghost receiueTh* infests. 

i*Xllfe*st, o. Obs, [ad. L. infest-us unsafe, 
hostile. But in sense 2 perh. short for infested.^ 

1 . Hostile. Const. /<?, againstf towards. 

1513 Douglas jEneis xi. iii. 5* Drance^ that had full met 
envy At syng Tumus, all way to him infest. *548 Hall 
Citron., fJen. (1809) 65 Now approched the fortunate 
faire daie to the Englishmen and the infest and unlucky dale 
to the French Nobiliiee. x6x* T. James yesidtf Dtnvnji 30 
The lesuiis proued no lesse inf^t foes against the late 
Princesse. *64* J. Jackson True Evang. T, i. 23 Two 
' great and signall Historians give in evidence against him, 
how infest an enemy he was to Christians. 

* 2 . Molested, .ittacked. rare'^K 
i6ot R. Johnson Kingd. Ijr Contmw. (1603) *77 While time 
passeth, the neighbouring nations provide uf not infest) for 
their owne safetie. _ . 

+ Iilfe*St, Ohs. rare—^, [f. lN -1 + fest^ 
-Fast z/.l, after L. infglfre.^ trans. To fasten .or 
‘fix in something. . . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixviii. 18 Out take me of lare 
I be not infestid [1.. ue injigarl. 

Infest (infe-st), [a, F. infester (1590 in 
Hatz.-Uarm.), or ad. L. to. assail, molest, 

f. infestus unsafe, hostile.] 

- 1 . trans. To attack, assail, annoy, or trouble (a 
.person or .thing) in a persistent manner ; to molest 
by repeattti attacks t to harass. Said a. Of per- 
sons, animals, hurtful things. Now rare, • 


*477 Sir J. Paston in P, Lett, No. 797 III. *91, 1 shalle 
nott trowbfe ner Jnfetepr^arf infeste] them therein. *533 
Bellcnden Livy it. (1822I *30, 1 sal never infest nor tiubil 
. you ony forthir with sic desirts. *548 Hall Citron.., Hen, V 
38 Outward enemitie or foreyn hi^tilitie not balfe so muche 
. infested, greved or troubled the valisunt Brittons as their 
owne. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1684) h 229/2 He sought all 
.manner of wmys to infest the Emperor. . 1646 Gaule Cases 
Conse. 38 The Divell now infesting them, if they grow slacke 
‘to infest others, *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 198 They 

■ would not have endured. .the Rain and the Wind to infest 
them. 17*6 Leoni Alberifs Archit. 1. 70/x Deep roads .. 
unsafe upon account of the ground which lies above them, 
from whence any enemy may be prodigiously infested. 1846 
Lanoor Intag, Conv. Wks. II. 9, 1 am infested and perse- 
cuted and worried to death by duns. *830 Neale Med. 
Hymns (1867) x6o Cold and jforrow Him Infest. 

■ i-b. Of diseases, perverse opinions, errors, etc.; 
(sometimes confused with Infect, sense 4). Obs. 

^ *542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 294 The sycknes wyll 
infeste [s>. »\ infecte) them more there than in any other place, 
*590 Spenser F, Q. u xi. 6 That mightie rage Wherewith 
the martiall troupes thou doesc Infest, And hartes of great 
Heroes doesi enrage. 1650 Bulwer Anthroponiet. 189 Their 
children are more rarely infested with this infirmity. *73* 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet (J.), No disease infests mankind 
more terrible in its symptoms and effects, a *754 Fielding 
Cevent Card. yruL Wks. 1784 X. 64 That complication of 
political diseases which Infests the nation. 

2 . To trouble (a country or place) with hostile 
attacks,* to visit persistently or in large numbers 
for purposes of destruction or plunder; to haunt 
with evil intent, so as to render unsafe or unplea- 
saxvt ; to swarm in. or about, so as to be trouble- 
some. Said of persons (e.g, robbers, pirates), 
animals (e.g. wolves, vermin, insects), diseases or 
other e\*ils. 

*6oa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (x6xa) 368 England . , dila- 
cerate and -infested aswell oy the Saxons themselues as 
.by the Danes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 610 The 
Turkish Pyrats, which .. Infested al those Seas. *6x5 G. 
Sandys Trav, 38 The plague for the most part miserably 
infesteth this City. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. To 
Rdr., Popery is the grand evill that doth infe.st the Church. 
1^7 Drvoen Firg. Georg, iv. 358 Wasps Infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms, xyiS Bp. Nicolson in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
Ser. ri. IV, 318 A country said to be much infested with a 
set of barbarous and pilfering Tories. 1765 A. Dicksom 
Treat, Agric, t. xiii. (ed. a) to6 Some [weeds] . . infest the 
land that is In tillage, and others the land that is in grass. 
X796 Scott Chase note, An aerial hunter, who Infested the 
i^orest of Fountainebleau. 1863 y.y^tx.Antjg^Man 207 Oyer 
‘lands covered with glaciers, or over seas infested with ice- 
bergs. 

Hence Infe'sted ppL Infc’sting vbl. sb, and 
ppl, a, 

1676 tr. Guillaiierds Pay. Athens solhis w’ay of infesting of 
Ships Is ordinary among them. x88x Daily Hews 14 Sept. 
3/t A clearance of infesting borders, hedges, and poor timber 
IS wanted. 1893 JmLR,Agtdc,Scc,X}t:c,tti Infested barley 
heads present a very characteristic appearance, 

t Iilfe'Staiice- Obs, rare. [a. OF, infestame,'] 

» InfestatioK. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 76 Infestaunce obprobre ne 
vytupere (Fr. nulle infestance ne opprobre ne de raxsonl to 1 
ancmses.,were neuer doon of my hehalue. 
t Infe’StaJlt, a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. infest- 
pres, pple. ofxVj/^jArr^ to Infest: see-,<\h’T. 
Cf. OF. infestant (Godef.).] Infesting. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul 11. xvI,That this facilitates 
their condition of appearing, is evident from that known 
recourse these infestant Spirits have to their dead Bodies. 

Infestatioii (infest?^ *j9n). [ad. late L. itifes- 
tdtidn-em (TertuUian),.n. of action from infeztdre 
to Infest; cf. F. infestation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
The action of infesting, assailing, harassing, or per- 
sistently molesting; now used esp. of insects which 
attack plants, grain, etc. in large swarms. Also, 
with an and //. An assault or atLick of this kind. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) XL iS7The Scotlxssal 
perpetuaUie rejose al boundis^ of Northumbirland, but 
ony infesialioun of IncHsmejlt in times cuming. 1^3-87 
Foxe A, 4 M. (1684) 1, 567/1 Wheresoever that Water is 
sprinkled, all vexation or infestation of the unclean Spirit 
should avoid. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 37 
In the time of infestation of the Arrian heresle. 1695 Ken- 
nett Par. Antig. iii. gTTieguard ofourSea'Coasts from the 
.infestation of Northern Pirats, i7$x Lavincton Enthus. 
Method. 4 Papists 11. iii. (1754) 152 The Diabolical Infesta- 
tions, and surprizing Contagions . .were all amon« the Nuns. 
z8sx Sir F, PalcRAVb -Nortn, 4 Et^, I. X36 The external 
enemies possessed a power of infestation which could not be 
quelled. i88x Afiss Ormerod Injurious Jnsects, Prev. 4 
Rent. (1890) 248 The infe-station did much harm in j‘Oung 
Fir woods. *895 Times 8 OcL a/5 The world-wide referee 
on entomological Infestations. 

t Infe’Stedf ppl- Obs, rare. Also 6 en-. 
[?f Infest but perh. confiised' with Infes- 
TERED.] Infixed, rooted, inveterate. 

*536 .4ct 27 Hen, VJIL c. 28 Preamb., By a cursed Cus- 
tome soo rooted and enfested. 1501 Spenser Muiopot, ^54 
That olde Enfested grudge. 1598 Hakluit Vov, 1, 161 (R.) 
Only one man died of a maladie mueterat^ and long infested. 
Infested, ///- see under Infest vl- 
Infe’ster, sb, rare. [f. Infest v.^ + -eb i.] 
One who, or that which, infests. 

X79X CowpER Odyss. xxiL 348 The gadfly, infester fell Of 
beeves. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomoi, IV. ro8 ITierr insect 
infesters..arc confined to the’Orders Strepsiptera [etc.]. 

Ohs. rare, Also^en-. [f.lN-2 
+ Festebz».] frans. To render (a sore) festered, to 


cause to rankle. Also fig. Chiefly in In-, eafes- 
tered///. <2., festered, inveterate. 

A. 4 M. (1596) X193/1 The long coloured 
peruerse obstinacj', and Infestcred hatred of this double 
•m^d dissembler. rs94 J- Radford Truth. in Relig. To 
Rdr., Olde infestred diseases must be cured with sbarpe 
m^icmcs, *609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 16 Whiche 
His enfestered sores exulccrates. x6tx Florio, Inrancorare, 
to enrancor, to enfester. 

tlnfe-stiOTlS, a. Obs. [irre^. f. L. infest-tis 
(Infest a.) or Infest y.s, after adjs. in -rms; cf. 
infectiotis, etc.] Hostile, inimical, troublesome. 

. >597 Lvl-y tvetn. in Mmte ly. !. 151 Detested falser I that 
to btesias' eyes Art more infestious then the basillshe. 

• >5ot R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Cmim-nt. (1603) 234 The Wng of 
Adel IS his no lesse inf^tious enlmy. *632 Le Grvs tr. 
Pelleius Paterc. cot A Citizen was slaine then w'fiom there 
had none lived more pernicious to the Commonwealth, nor 
more infestious to honest men. *709 Sachcverell 
S Nov. 23 Like^ Growing Mischiefs, or Infestious PLigues. 

+ Iafe’Stive, Ohs. rare. [f. Infest v.^ + 
-IVE.] Tending to infest; troublesome, annoying. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^M, (1596) 277/1 Yet ivas he. .to him 
a most secret and infestive emmie. x6o» Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 356 When their owne ciuill wanes were most 
intestine, and the Barbarians most infestlue to their Empire, 
e s6ti Chapman /Had viii. 151, 1 will all their ships inflame, 
svith whose infestive smoke . . the conquer’d Greeks shall 
choke. xjo4pi^BZRCareless Htisb. Prol.,ThcGardenoflhe 
Mind To no infestive Weed’s so inclined, As the rank Pride. 
tlufe’Stive, Obs, rare^\ [ad. L, infes- 
- tiv-us not pleasant (GelUus) : see In- 3 and P'Es- 
TWE..] * W ithtivit OT pleasantness.' 

*623 in CocKERAM. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

So Iiifesti*vlty {t‘are\ absence of festivitj* ; dull- 


.ness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. 11. 1755 in Johnson. 1855 Anne 
Manning O. Chels. Bun-ho. [m xBth c. style] xlihair, I was 
quite wicked to be secretly complaining merely because of 
the infestivity.^ 1882 T. Hardy Two on a Toiver 1. vI. 121 
Lady Constantine's life of infestivity. 

Infe'Stment. rare. [f. Infest z/.^ + -meet.] 
The action of infesting ; infestation. 

1819 W. S. Rose Lett. 1. 288 The infestment of the roads 
by banditti. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. fed. 4) IV. 505 
' Infestment of the common louse, chiefly inhabiting the head 
of uncleanly children. 

. ri*Ilife‘StU0Ti6y a. Obs, [irreg. f. L. 

(Infest . a.) or Jnfest 2^.2, after adjs. in -uous: cf. 
Infectuous,] *= Infestious. . 

*S93 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 64 There fell such an in- 
.festuous ^'nsaciable famine amongst them. xbo\Suppiic, 
Masse Priests § 1 The two Kingdomes (which not seldome 
in former times have beene much infestuous one to the 
other). \b%^R. yohdson's Kingd. 4 Coirtnnv, 426 Baduini 
..alike infestuous to neighbour and traveller. 2722 H. 
Mere's A'ntid. Aih, l. vlii. Schol. 151 The infestuous shafts 
of the accurate and sharp Wits. 

Hence flnfe-stuonsly Obs, 

*604 SuMlic. Masse Priests 5 30 In driving away divels 
also from tne places they most inf^tuously haunted. ; 

tX*2iife^cliuig', vhl, sb, Obs. rare'^'^, [In 
ddv. lie.] A bringing in ; introdnetion. 

*535 Lvndesav Satyreet^o The infetching of Justice airis, 
Excrcit mair for couellce Then for the punisching of vyce. 
infetter, obs. variant of Enfetter v. 
i* Infen'date, fl. Obs. In B infeodate. [ad. 
med.L. infeudat-nSi pa. pple, of infeuddre : see 
next.] Of tithes : Granted to laymen (cf. F. dimes 
dnf/odies), 

2706 tr. DupitCs Eccl. Hist. II. v. 69 That the Rights 
of Regales and infeodate Tithes would be overturned, 

• Infeudatioil (infir/d^’Jan). Law. Also 5-8 
infeodation, (8 erron, infeed-), [ad. medX. in- 
feiiddtidn-emy n. of action f. infetidare, f. in- (In--^ 

+ feudum : see Feud Fee Cf. F. infdodationj 
.formerly infendation (1393 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

. L a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee ; 
.enfeoffment, b. the granting 

of tithes to laymen. 

X473-4 Acc, La. H, Tregs. Scotl. I. 5 Itemcomponit with 
.Adame Mure for a^new infeodacione of his landis ..lobe 
haldin of the King in w’arde and relef. 1682 Evats Grotius 
U'ar^ Peace 1x9 Under Alienation is deseivedly comprised 
even Infeudations, under penalty of confiscation lor breach of 
Faith, given to the Lord of the Feoff. 1695 Kennett Par, 
Antiq. ix. 441 This appropriatioh and infeodation of Tithes 
and Glebe, was the meer innovation of Popery. 1710 Ppi- 
DBAUx Orig. Tithes in. 262 Alienations or Infedations of 
Tithes. 17^ Blackstone Conwt. II. iii. 27 A decree of the 
council of Lateran held a. d. 1179, .prohibited whal.w.is 
called the infeodation of tithes, or their being granted to 
mere lajmien- x86x Maine Ane. Law ix. 365 A person 
wishing 10 engraft himself on the brotherhow [ofvaswls] 
by commendation or infeudatlon came to a distinct under- 
standing [with the lord] as to the conditions on which he 
to be admitted. X874STUBCS Const, Hist. I. \x.e$j nete^ iht 
infeudalion of benefices and transfer ofmagistenal JurLdiC* 
tions to the landowners. ’ 

2 . A deed by which lands or tithes are granted 

in fee, a deed of enfeoffment. f 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t. 50 Which she%« that 
the Demesne* of the Cro»Ti were holden sa^ed.-and here- 
with concur all the Saxon infeodatioas. Blackstone 

Cemnt. n.\v.53Dedietcoftcessi\ which aresnlUhcopetaU^-e 
words in our modem infeodaijons or deeds of fwumenL 

Infibred (infal-bsid), a, rare. [(. IN— + 
Fibre jri.] Wrought into the fibre ; engrained. - 
3. D. Lohg sEneid yl 953 Not every pest infibred in 
OUT WTCtched lives, Is slougbeo. . • 

49-2 
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- Infibnlate (infi’biwUU), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. iitfibtdare, f. in^ (Ik- -) + fibula a clasp, 
'pin, Fibula. Cf. Fibulate.] irans. To fasten 
with a clasp or buckle. Hence Infi'bulated fpL a., 
fastened wth a clasp (see next). 

16*3 CocKERAM, Infihilaie^ to buckle, in Bailey. 

1847 De Quikcey Sir W, Hamilton Wks. 1890 V. 326 
Hooks and eyes, .that are fitted to infibulate him. . . Itijitnt- 
lat€ cannot be a plagiarism, because I never saw the word 
before ; and, in fact, 1 have this moment invented it, 1850 
Leitch tr. C. O, MiJlU^s Anc. Art § 425 (ed. 2) 6ir Carica- 
ture of an infibulated citharcedus. 

Xnfibulation (infi:bi 7 ri?*j 9 n). [n. of action f. 
Infibulate v,, perh. after F. infibulaiton (i6th c. 
in Godef-).] The action of infibulating; spec, the 
fastening of the sexual organs ^Yith a fibula or clasp. 

1650 BuL^\'ER AnthTVpomet. 202 Thisart of Infibulation, or 
buttoning up the Prepuce with a Brasse or Silver-button. 
X770 Monthly Rev. 531 Infibulation, an operation performed 
on young boys and singers by the Romans, who used it as a 
muzzle to human incontinence. 1782 Wesley H’hi. {1872) 
XIII. 454 He will enlarge upon virginity^ impotence, castra- 
tion, infibulation (never heard of before in England). 1798 
hlALTHUS PoPul. (1806) I. V. 70 The Abbe Rayna! speaking 
..of islanders in general saj-s,* It is among these people that 
we trace the origin of . . Anlhropophag>*, the castration of 
males, the infibulation of females, late marriages, the conse- 
ciation of virginity, etc. 187* W. W, Reade Martyrdom 
Man 448 Premature unions among children were forbidden, 
and sometimes prevented by infibulation, 

t In£.’CClief V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 -j* Ficche z;., 
after L. trafis. To fix, make fast. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvii[i]. 3 [2] For thin ans-is ben In 
ficchid to me (Vulg. /^//fa-ar mihi\l Ixviii.' 3 (Ixbc. 2], 

I am inficchid {Vulg. injixusi in the slim of the depthe. 
Infice*te, a. rare. [ad. L. vtfceMts^ f. f«- 
(In- 3) + facetus Facete,] Unfacetio'us ; not witty. 

1830 IVcstm. Rev. XII. 277 Childish matter, .verj* inficete 
and unprofitable to peruse, 1831 Peacock 
(1887) 77 Mr. E. Sir, you are very facetious at my expense. 
Dr. F. Sir, you have been verj» unfacetious, verj’ inficete 
‘at mine. 

t Infi*cial, a. Obs. rare~‘^. [ad. L. infcidlis, 
more correctly infitidlis, f. injitix denial, f. f«- 
(In- 3 ) 4- fateri to confess.] ‘ That pertaineth to 
denial, negative* (Blount Glossogn 1656). 

+ Infi’Ciatei "it* Obs. rare‘^°. [f. L. htficidt-, 
infiiittt'^ ppl. stem of iufittdrt to deny, f. infitUe i 
see prec.] trans. To deny. 

■ i6ti CoTGR., DenioTy to denie, disaffirm, inficiatc, say nay 
%*nto, 1623 CocKERAM It, To Deny . . ^AbnegaU^ 

Hence flaflciatlon [ad« L. iufcidtidn~etfi\, 
denial j f Infl'ciative, •flnt.'olsXoxy adjs.f per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, denial. 

x6ix CoTCR., Deniementf a deniall, denying, inficiation, 
disaffirming, sapng nay vnto. Ihid.^ Negaiif in- 

ficiatiue, denying. Ihtd.t is\ffatoire^ ne^atorie, inficiatorie, 
denying. 1636 Bloukt GUsso^.i Injdeiaiion^ Injiciaiory. 

flnfixient, Ohs. rare. \^d.'L.infcUnt-evt. 
that does nothing, K,in~ (In- 3 ) ^facUnt-evi doing.] 
Of no effect, ineffective. 

1609 Ev. iVeman in Hum. ii. I. in Bullen O, PI, IV, To 
erect A towre of Sand on the uncertain surge, Or any thing 
that were more inficlent. 

+ Infi’cIcaSi u. Obs» rare'~^. [f. L, infieix^ 
infitix denial (see Inficial) + -ous.] Given to 
denying. 

1623 Something JPri/ten by Accid. Blache Friers 4 ^Vhen 
. .we are to deale with such Antagonists, and inficious aduer- 
saries, wee may well vse the language of Canaan. 

*MlL£.*dey a. Ohs. rare''~K [ad. L. inpduSy f. 
in- (In 3) 4. fidtts faithful.] Faithless, dishonest, 
treacherous. 

x 653 Flagellum or O. Crounvell (ed. 2) 4 The Elements of 
Language and principals of Religion, both which he studied 
with tliesame indifference, and infideand fallacious endevour. 
Infidel (i’nfidel), sb. and a. Forms: 5-6 in- 
fydele, (5 yn-), -fldelo, 6 infydel(l, -fldell, 
-fedol, 6- infidel, [a. OF. infdlle (l5-i6th c, 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. infdfl-is unfaithful, (in 
cccl. UTiters) unbelieving, f. ///- (In- 3) 4. Jldelis 
faithful, Fidele.] 

A. sb. d* !• One who docs not believe in (what 
the speaker holds to be) the true religion ; an 
* unbeliever *. Obs. 

x5»6 Tindale 2 Cor. nL 15 What parte hath he that be- 
le^'cth with an infidcle? (So all i6-»7ih c. versions ; Wvclip 
(1382) with \'nfelihfulj or hethene, (1388) the vnfeithful; 
j£8t R, V. an unbeheverj. — 1 Tim, v. 8 llie same 
denyeth the fayth, and is worsse then an infydell (so all 
j6ih c. versions; WYCUF(x3S3)an Nmfcithful man; R.l^.&n 
unbeliever]. 

2 . In specific applications : a. From a Christian 
point of view: An adherent of a religion opposed 
to Christianity; csp. a Mohammedan, a Saracen 
'(the earliest sense in Eng.) ; also (more rarely), 
applied to a Jew, or a pagan. Now chiefly /f/rZ. 

1470-85 Maloxy Arthur V, li, Two honderd sarnsj-ns or 
Infydelcs. X494 Fabvas CArfn. 301 If any thjmgc be 
done to honoure of the Cri^ten, and reproche of infydel>-s, 
it is most lykely to be done by \*s. 1548 Hall C'hron., 

Hen. I'll 23 b, The Moore* or Mawriianc nacion, bejmg 
tnfideles ana unchrislenctl people. 1548-9 (hfar.) Crw. 
/»n»rrr(ColL Good Friday), Hnue mercy upon all 
Tutke*, InfideU, and bereiikes. 1506 Siiaks. F. tv. 

i. 334 A Daniel, lew. Now infidctl i baue^ thee on the^hlp. 
W. Hvboard A*rtnrrt//rr(i86s) 1. 98 Finding no Indians, 


so secure were ibey, that they ventured along further to 
find the Infidels at their chief Town. 2725 De Foe Voy. 
round IVorld (1840) 280 Propagating the Christian faith 
among infidel:$. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, Such ser- 
■\*ices..gave the infidels i>ossession ofSpain. 1847 Mrs, A. 
Kerr Hist.Servia 14 He.. did not hesitate to call even 
infidels — the Osmanti Turk-s. .to his assistance. 

b. From a non-Christian (esp. Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan) point of view : —Gentile, Giaour, etc. 

XS34 More Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. iisp/r [Solomon] 
.takinge to wyfe amonge other, such as were infidels. X613 
Purch^ Pilgrimage^ (1614) 301 The Meizin .. praj’eth God 
to inspire the Christians, jewes, Greckes, and generally all 
Infidels to tume to their Law, X67X hllLTOS* Samson 221, 
I sought to wed The daughter of an infidel. 2841 Lake 
Arab. iV7f. 1. 62 A slave, among Muslims, is either a person 
taken captive in war, or carried off bj* force, and being at 
the time of capture an infidel. • . 

3 . A disbeliever in religion or divine revelation 
generally; espedally one in a Christian land who 
professedly rejects or denies the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity ; a professed unbeliever. 
Usually a term of opprobrium. 

xs*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, I shall not syt 
with wjxked infj’deles that hath no faj’th. 1552 Huloet, 
Infydele, ai/iccs. 1625 Jackson Creed v. § 1 Every atheist 
is an infidel ; so is not every infidel an atheist. 1630 Prynse 
Anti-Armin, 132 1'here arc manj' Infidels, and Mibeleeuers 
in the world who haue no faith at all. X709 Steele Taller 
No. in P 4, I love’to consider an Infidel, whether distin- 
guished by zheTilleof Deist, Atheist, or Free* thinker, 1772 
_ Junius Lett. Ixvtii. 335 Some men are bigoted in politics, 
who are infidels in religion. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 335 
He not only peremptorily affirms the realitj* of witches, but 
•be says that those who deny their existence are not merely 
infidels but atheists. 

4 . In general sense: One who does not believe 
in something specified; an unbeliever. Const, in, 
*}• to, f against. (Freq._/^. from sense 3). 

x6q6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxviii. 359 Not to be For- 
tunes Infidels, but better times to hope, X716 Addison 
Freeholdertdci. 14 A Tory, who is the greatest Believer in 
what is improbable, is the greatest Infidel in what ts certain. 
X720 De Foe Li/e Duncan Campbell (1841) 44 If manj’ do 
remain infidels to my relations. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(z8rr) III. IX. She must bean infidel against all reason and 
appearances, if I do not banish even the shadow of mistrust 
from her heart. 1858 Hawthorne Fr.f^ It. Jmls. II, J2 
Spiritual communications, as regards which Mrs. Browning 
is a believer, and her husband an infidel. 2884 JForld 20 Aug. 
sA tnith is that (he) is a political infidel. 

*t* 6. One who is unfaithful to some duty, Obs. 
nonce-nse (with allusion to i Tint, v.8 : see sense i). 

1655 Fuller CK Hist. v. v. § 31 One so faithfull to his 
Servants, cannot be' suspected for an Infidel in not provid- 
ing for his family, pf his own children.. 

B- adj. (including appositive or attributive uses 
of the substantive.) 

L Of persons: Unbelieving; adhering to a false 
religion ; pagan, heathen, etc. (Cf. the sb.) 

(1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliv. (1482) 328 The Cyle of 
Constantynople. .was taken by the turkes infydeles.] 1551 
Cranmer W/wuf. Gardiner 369 You haue WTiUen what you 
dreamed in your sleape, rather then what j*ou learned of 
any author catholyke or infidele. x6sx Hobbes Govt, fy 
Soc, iv. § x6. 66 Saint Paul ,, reprehends the Corinthians., 
for going to Law one with another before infidell judges. 
.27x8 Lauv M. W, Montagu Let, to Ctess ■[Bristol] Lett. 
(1887) 1. 239 Her infidel lover was.. fond other. xBai Shelle\’ 
Hellas 244 Are there .. No infidel children to impale on 
spears? 1839 Keightlev Hist, Eng. JJ. 26 Desiring her 
to go to the infidel King. 

+ b. Incredulous, sceptical. Ohs, rare.. 
xfc7 Topsell Four/. Beasts (16^8) 495 Wonders in our 
own Nation . . for which other Nations account us as great 
liers..as these Infidel fools do them. 2704 Hearse 
Hist. (1714) I- 400 Of their Skil in Magick much is spoken 
in Ancient Writers, but for our Port we are Infidel as to 
that Power, and therefore shall pass it over. 

2 . Of things, actions, views, etc. : Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, infidels or infidelity. 

. 2742 YoungAV, Th.\. 109 ^Vhy wanders wretched Thought 
their Tombs around, In inMef Distress ? 1773 Burkes/. 
Prof. Dissenters Wl^ 1842 II, 473 The author has collected 
in a body the whole of the infidel code. 2784 Cowper 'Path 
1. 740 Through profane and infidel contempt Of holy writ. 
2837 Ht. Martineau See. in Amer, III. e57 rhe clergy com- 
plain of the enormous spread of bold books, from the infidel 
tract ^ the latest handling of the miracle question. 
Inndc'liCi a. rare. [f. prec, -f -10 (? after 
evaugelic).'] Pertaining or related to the views or 
opinions of infidels. So also Infide-lical a. 

xBoa Coleridge Unfubl. Lett, to J. P. Esllin (Bright 
2884] 95 The infidelical argument from Christian wars . . is 
childish. 2864 BoohsellePs Cafal,. This V’olume, for its In- 
fidelical principles, has rendered him infamously popular. 

Hctnil, Ufonthlv JnXy Let Spiritualism free itself 
from Its immoral and infidelic tendencies, 

a.. Obs. rare, [f. L. inf delis 
(sw Infidel) + -ous. Cf, Fidelioos,] a. Un- 
faithful. b. Unbelieving; infidel; oftbe nature of 
infidelity ; characteristic of infidels. ^ 

2581 Andreson Serm. Paules Crosse x8 Good and cuil 
ones, .faithful and infidelious, holj' and h>pocriticaU, 2648 
yi.V.Kxotst. Ent;land sai'edxcitha Hotvdtkstanding'sli'^ax. 
mfidclious, heretical!, apo^laiiring Princes and Governours 
arc to be deposed and excommunicated by the Pope. *652 
Oaule IMagastrom. X63 A paganish and infidcllous scandall 
thing* happening to bad men here. 

Hence f Infide-lloumly adv. Obs., perfidiously. 

1614 RALrJCit Hist. /fVrZif 339 WTiich ciiie .. another of 
the Piolcmic* tnfideIiou*U* wrested from bis sonne in law 
Alexander, 


■ Infidelism. mnee-wd. [f, Inpidel + -ism.] 
A system based on unbelief in religion. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit, Ran. (1838) IV. 231 To suppose 
that the exposure of the folly and fmsehood of one form of 
Infidelism would cure or prevent Infidelity, • 
Infidelity (infide'liti). [ad.'L.infdcHiasyyci. 
faithfulness, n. of quality from infdcHs Infidel. 
Cf. F. infidiliU ( 12 th c. in Hatz-'-Darm.).] 

1. Want of faith; unbelief in religions matters, 
esp. disbelief in the truth or evidences of Chris- 
tianity; the attitude of an infidel. 

' 2509 BARCLAV.S'A7/q/!Fr»A'f(i874)n.x88Noweshall I louche 
wretches of mj’sbyleue, Expressynge theyr foly by thejT in- 
fydelyte. 2529 More Wks. 158/1 Tbc stubbumes 

and obstynate infidelite of the Jewes. 2577 Vautrolillier 
Luther on £/. Gal, 20 Not falned or trifling slnnes, but 
such as are against the first table : to wit, greet infidelitie, 
douting [etc.]. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 15, 278 
Let us for the present j’ield thus much to j’our Infidelity 
and grant. that Christ uas but an ordinary man. 1755 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 106 Infidelity lets loose 
the rein to Pleasure, and gives it an ample range. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel. Advl. 5 The external lesti. 
mony of Christianity . . leaves infidelity without excuse. 
2875 'Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. 210 Infidelity is the 
proper opposite of faith. 

. tb. Mohammedanism; Heathenism (cf. Ikfi- 
DEL sb. 2 ), Obs. rare. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turhs Introd., ^yhose grieuous 
groanings vnder the heauy j'oke of infidelity no longue is 
able to expresse. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 746 That 
Iby Virgin Truth, by Virginian PJanlation, or Northerly Dis- 
covery^ may triumph in her conquests of Indian Infidelity, 
i* c. An infidel opinion or practice. Obs, rare. 
1542-5 BaiuxLow.Latneftt. (1874) 80 Which thinge aboue 
all other infidelities shall be our aampnacion. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrons. xxvi.^Yca, they fear not to teach most perni. 
cious heresies and infidelities. 

2. In general sense : Disbelief, incredulity. 

*579 bvLY Euphues (Arb.) zjr, I meane not to ivast irinde 
in prouing that, which thine infidelytie will not permit thee 
to beleeue. 2642 Fuller Holy d- Pro/. St. iv.^ xviii. 335 
After his death, how did men struggle to keep him alive m 
their reports ? . . partly out of infidelity that his death could 
be true. 1853 Kane Grinnelt Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 325, 1 nm, 

I fear, heterodox almost to infidelity as to the direct action 
of remedies, 

3. Unfaithfulness- or disloyalty to a person, e.g. 
to a sovereign, lord, master, friend, lover; esp., in 
mod. use, to a husband or tvife, called more fully 
conjugal infidelity. 

2529 Latimer Serm, Card\,T\xt kin^, 'seeing the peat 
infidelity of this person, dischargeih this man of his office, 
2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI 228 b, The Duke .. sente ms 
letters to the kyng of Englande , . to purge and e.^-cuse him- 
•selfe, of his untruth and infidelilie, 2598 BARCKLEY/'V/zr. 
Man (2631) 636 Martiail finding the infidelitie and incon- 
stancie of love and friendship giveth this counsel). 2673 R> 
Head Canting Aead, 220 A remarkable casual revenge on 
^radevvellsinfidrilty, sS^tr.Gmllaiiere'sfioy.Aihens^^ 
When Theseus, after his infidelity. to Ariana, stole away 
Hellen. 2700 ‘ C^astamore * [title) Conjugium Languens ; or, 
the Natural, Civil, and Religious Mischiefs arising from con- 
jugal infidelity and impunity. 2749 Fielding lom 

xviii. X, I told her..thaiyQubadneverbeen^uiltyofasmgle 
instance of infidelity to her since your seeing her in town. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. xi. (Cab. ed.) II. 357 Whether pro- 
voked or not by infidelity on the part of Henry, [Anne s] own 
conduct had been singularly questionable.^ 2877 S. Cox 
Mundi Pref. 12 Any man’s infidelity to his convictions. 

b. With an and pi . ; An instance or act of such 
■unfaithfulness. 

' 27x4 Spectator No. 624 f 5 The Infidelities on the one 
Part between the two Sexes, and the Caprices on the other. 
.*739 Cibber Apol, (2756) I. 95 That scene of Ale.xandcr, 
where the heroe throws himself at the feet of SmtiVa for 
pardon of his past infidelities. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Def\ 
Ixiii, When his mother accused him of being in love with 
a Jewess, any evasion seemed an infidelity. 

T4. Untrnstworthiness ; an instance of this. wy. 
*777 Burke Let. to Fo.r Wks. 1842 II. 389 M>’ opinion of 
the infidelity of that conveyance [the post] hindered me 
from being particular. 2785 Jefferson Z*"/. io/sardzSSepl. 
in Cnrr. (2829) L 325 The infidelities of the post offices, boili 
of England and France, are not unknown to you. 

X'xifidelize, [f. Infidel + -ize.] 

1. tratis. To render infidel. 

2836 Blaclnv. Mag. XI^ 501 The work of infidellring a 
country is then more than half done. 2847 ^ItDW’tsS/teliey 
II. 210 To infidelize the world. ^ 

2. entr. To play the infidel, profess infidelity- 
2876 G. Meredith Benuch. Careerlll. i.^xB ^ye .dmll *** 

him. .infidelizingjTcpublicanUing, scand.ilizing his class anu 
his countiy. ^ „ . 

I'lifidelly, adv. rare. [f. Infidel a. + -lv -.J 
In .an infidel or unbelieving way. 

2844 FrasePs Mag. XXIX. 243 By this educ.ntion the 
religious nature of man is turned .. by a fiend againsj lum* 
seif to consume him I — Infidelly-religious, rcvolutionarj 
principles ! 

■f Xnfidons, a. Obs. rare.^ ff. I*. zn/Td-us -ou« ; 
cf. Infide.] Unfaithful; faithless. , 

2656 in Blount C/'miyr. x^il^^osKuiisou Renons Dup. 
<72 T.abaxir, which his infidous interpreter Clusius caU^ 
Spodium, - , 

Infield, in-field (i-nifrld), st. [f. Is adv. + 

Fikld jA.1 

1. The land of a farm which lies around or near 
the homestead, as opposed to the outljdng parts, 
which arc nsnaJIy on higher ground and may consist 
of moorland ; hence, arable land as opposed to 
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pasture ; land regularly manured and cropped. 
Infidd and ontfieldy a system of husbandry \yhich 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 When we break up one 
Field for Tillage, if we left out another for Hay or Pasture 
in good Condition, the unfrugal Practice of Outfield and 
Infield would be at an End, everj’ Part of a Farm would in 
its Turn produce equally plentiful Crops of Grain or Grass. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Ap’ic. (ed. a) 109 notcy llte 
arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield. 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemorial, 
the whole dung made in the farm has been laid. 1820 
Scott Monasi. 1, The part of the township properly arable, 
and kept as such continually under the plough, was called 
inxfield. 1848 Hepburn in Proc. Berw. Na{. Club II. 
No, 6. 272 The wretched system of agriculture, called injield 
and ontjield, which prevailed throughout the greater part 
of last century. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 270 T‘he cuUi- 
\’ated land was divided into Mn.fields’ and ‘out'ficlds’J 
the former, being those nearest the central establishment, 
received all the manure that was made, and were planted 
with tobacco. 

b. attrib.y infield conty ground^ land. (This 
was prob. the original use.) 

1606 Sc. Acts yas. Vly c. 8 (Jam.) The croft infield come 
(to be teynded] at ane tyme, the beere at ane vther tyme, 
and the outfield come at the third tyme. ^ 1^65 A, Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2)'46s All land called inheld land, has a 
mixture of this kind of soil in its composition. 1791 Act 31 
Geo. Illy c. 92 titUy An Act for . . inclosing a certain large 
open Tract of Land within the Manor of Holy Island, .and 
for exiinguishing the Right of Common upon the ancient 
Infield I^hds within the said Island, e. xBoo in Edinb. Rev. 
CLXVm. 196 The rich infield ground produced spon- 
taneously rib-grass, white, yellow, and red clover. *820 
Scott Monast. xlii. There was but a trifling quantity of 
arable or infield land attached to it. 

2 . A field adjacent to the farmhouse or grange ; 
a home field. 

^ 1875 Sir G. W. Dasent Vikings II. 165 As they left the 
in-fields, near the grange (etc.], 

3 . Base^balt. That part of the field enclosed 
within the base-lines; the diamond, b. The four 
fielders placed on the boundaries of the in-field, 
j.e. the three base-men and the short-stop. 

Infield, V. [f. In- 2 + Tiei-d sb. Cf. impark^ 
tram. *To inclose, as a field* (Webster, 1856). 

• In fieri ; see Fieri. ■ • 

. tZnfi'glit, Ohs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Fight v.\ 
after L. impugndre^ trans. To fight against, 
attack, assail. 

a 1^00 E. E. Psalter xxxv(. X Over-come Jie in-fightand 
me [L, iut/ugnantes, OE, 5 a on.fehtendanj. Ibid. cxlx. 7 
J>ai in-faght {L. im/uguabant] me sclf-wiUi. 

I*n-fi*.giiting, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. + Fighting 
vbl. 5^.] In pugilism : Fighting or boxing at close 
quarters; the practice of getting close up to an 
opponent; cf. quot. 181 a in lit adv. 3. So I*a- 
a boxer who practises this method. 
i8xz Smarting Mag. XXXIX. 19 ^It would not be too 
much to denominate him as good an In-fighter, 18x6 Ibid. 
XLVII, 256 The combat lasted one hour and fifty minutes 
all at in-fighting. x886 D: C. Murray xst Person Sing. 
xxvlu. 201 'rhere are Otherwise admirable boxers vvhq know 
nothing of what is called * in-fighting ’...Once get inside the 
guard and they go to pieces.' 

t Infi’gur ©, V. Ohs. ran, [f. L. type ^iffignrdre 
(see In-? and Figure v.) = OF. enfignrery It. in- 
fignrare.’l 

1 . trans. To represent in orby a figure or emblem. 

x6o6 Holland 81 war^.,Doues (are] consecrate to 

Venus from whence the lulij are descends. By them there- 
fore., was infigured perpctUall felicicie to that name and 
famille. 1621 Lady M..Wkoih Urania 274 Your dearest 
selfe remaines infigured in my chastest breast. 

■ 2 . To give figure or form to. 

i6ri Florio, InfigurarCy to infigure, to sbapen.' ^ 

Infi'gured, ///. «. Also en-. [f. In- 2 , En -1 
-f Figured. OX.^ .infigw‘ii\ Marked or adorned 
with figures. 

x6xx CoTCR., Iiifiguriy infigured, figured, a 2649 Drumxl 
OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 38/1 Like world's bright eye 
[the sun), ITiat once each year surveyes all e.irth and sky,. , 
Hurries to both the poles, and moveth even Irv the infigur'd 
circle of the heaven, Poetry in Ann.Reg. an Behold 

The tissued vestment of enfigur'd gold. 

Infile, obs. variant of Enfile v. 

Infill (infi'l), V. rare. [f. In- ^ + Fill a] trans. 
To fill within or internally. 

x88o Mrs. WKirsEV Odd orEz'en f ix, 79 Pure atmosphere 
and the glory that infilled it. x888 J. Ellis AViy Christianity 
ii. 42 The nobler works of God, which are infilled with life 
to every fibre. 

Infillfid (i'nfidd), ppl. a. [In adv. ii b; see 
fill in.] Filled in, filled up (of a vacant space). 

X849 Murchison Silurin i. (1867) 10 Orthoceratites, . . 
known to be the infilled borings of Annelids and small 
Crustacea. iZB-jGeol. Mag. 89 ’ihe impre<y;jons have been 
produced by the infilled tracks and burrowings of marine 
anim.'ils. 

I;nfi:lling. vbl.sb. [Inci/u. iicicf.prec.j The 
action of filling in (a vacant space) ; that which is 
used to fill up a hole or cavity. 

1871 S. Sharp in Arclixol. XLIII, 122 The fragments [of 
pottery]., were wheeled away and buried with the infilling. 
1880 Libr. Uttiz'. A’>/cKy 4 (U.S.) VI. 584 Various theories have 
been proposed to account for the infilling of mineral veins. 
.Xnfi'lm, V. [f. In- 2 + Film vi\ (rans. *To 
cover with a film ; to coat thinly * (\Yebster, 1864). 


Znfilter (infidtoj), v. [f.‘ In adv. + Filter v. , 
or ad, F. (Pare, 16th c.).] tram. » In- 

filtrate V. 3. 

ax846 'Med. Jml. cited in Worcf.ster. 1875 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. 1 , ii, xvL 364 The congeliuloR of water infiltered 
into the porous mass. xZj^V.vn.E.it Staefy Rocksxxw 287 The 
amygdaioids of calcspar which have been infiltered into the 
vesicles and crevices in basalts, long after their solidification. 

Infiltrate (infi'hre't), v. f_f. Is- - + Filtbate 
y., perh. after F. infiltrer (Par 4 i6th c.).] 

1 . irons. To introduce by filtration ; to cause (a 
fluid) to permeate through pores or interstices. 

• 1758 J. S. Le Draiis Ohserv.Surg. (1771) 83 In most of 
these Abscesses, the Pus seemed rather to be infiltrated 
than deposited. x8rf Pinkerton Petral. X. 537 Sands ., 
which, by means of a calcareous juice which the sea infil- 
trates at that .spot, harden gradually. 1854 tr, Latnariine's 
Mttn. Celehr. Char. II. $ The air of Naples, which 

infiltrated itself through his veins. x866 Rogers Agric. Sf 
Prices I. xv. 293 The tissues becoming disorganized, and 
the blood thereupon being infiltrated into them, dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

Jig. 1876 Ja3. Grant <?He *600* vi. 51 Love steals 
into the nature. .Infiltrating its sentiments. .through every 
crevice of the being. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 
III. 354 Into Ihe body of . . ancient matter he skilfully in- 
filtrated a leaven of spurious additions. 

2 . To pass into or permeate by filtration ; to pass 
through the pores or interstices of (a substance). 
Freq. in pass, infiltrated vutih (rarely by). 

*758 J, S. Le Drafts Observ. Sttrg. (1771) X4T Purulent 
Serum , . with which the Parts were infiltrated. 1867 T. 
Hogg Microsc. u u. 67 As this infiltrates the osseous sub. 
stance. 1869 Eng. Meek. 10 Dec. 294/2 The blood .. in- 
filtrates the loose tissue. 1876 Huxley Physiogr. 225 
Carbonized remains, often infiltrated with mineral matter. 
jig. 1884 Expositor Dec. 457 Abstractions infiltrated 
with analogical conceptions. 

3 . inir. To pass through or into a substance by 
filtration; to percolate through pores orinterstlces. 

1828 in Webster. x8$x Carpenter Man. Phys, (ed. 2) 
362 The watery part of the .blood from the small vessels . . 
may either infiltrate into the areolar tissue, or it may be 
poured into some neighbouring serou.s cavity. 1856 Mrs- 
BrowiIing Leigh 11. 1059 Death's black -- Infil- 
trated through every secret fold Of this sealed letter. 

Jig. X858 J. Mabtineau Ckr. 24 The Greek element 
of thought .. infiltrating through the theosophy of Alex- 
andria. x8di Sir J. K. ShuttleworthZ<A to Bart Gran* 
viUt St Education infiltrates from the upper and governing 
classes to the lower. 

Znfi'ltrate, sb. [C prec. ; cf. Filtrate 
A n infiltrated substance ; an infiltration. 

In mod. Diets. 

Infiltrated- (infi-ItreltM)./;^/. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ED >.] a. Permeated with some substance. 
x868 ^V, B. Carpenter in Set. OJin. (x8£9) 6 Jan. 175/1 
The Infiltrated condition of those [sponges] previously 
obtained, 1879 St.George's Hosp.Ref. IX. 305 Free in* 
cisions into Innltrated parts. 

. b. Introduced by infiltration. 

2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed, a) 58 The pressure 
exercised by the infiltrated fat produces considerable anaemia 
of the organ,^ 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 106 
This thickening of the membrane contains.. a largequantity 
of calcium carbonate.. as a homogeneous infiltrated mass. 
Jig. 2876 Geo. Ehot Van. Ver. iv. xxviit. All the 
infiltrated influences of disregarded religious teaching. 

Illfi*ItratingT ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That infiltrates ; pexcolating, permealing. 

, 2849 Dana Geol. v. (1850) 3x7 The inflitrating fluid may 
have contained silica. 2872 — Corah \\. 255 The agency 
of infiltrating waters. 2884 Bower Sc Scott Ve Baryx 
■Phaner. 509 The origin of the infiltrating substances. 

In^tration (infiUr?»*Jan). [n. of action from 
Infiltrate v. j perh, a. F, infiltration (i6lh c.).] 

1 . The action or process of infiltrating ; percola- 
tion. a. In physics and Geol., of water or mineral 
substances in solution. 

2796 Kirwan Elein. Min. fed. a) 1 . 427 The pcrcobtlon or 
infiltration of the particles. Ibid. 428 The infiltration of 
sea-water through lavas, 2822 J. Flint Zr/A Atner. 202 
U'hesoil is. .broken on the' surface by funhcl-.shapedhollow.s. 

, . These inverted cones are evidently excavated by the In- 
filtration of water. 285276 Woodw'ARd Mollttsca 74 The 
phragmocone . . owes its pres'ervation to the infiltration of 
calc-spar. 2876 Pace Ady. Textdjk. Geol. iii. 70 Waters 
of infiltration always contain less or more of these Salts. ‘ 

b. Physiol, and Path., of fluids (esp. blood or 
fat) which penetrate the tissues, 

2853 Kane Grinnell ExJ. xvH. (1856! 129 The infiltration 
of fatty matter is rather alarming. 2866 A, Flint Princ, 
Med. (2880)54 Infiltration Ls a term ordinarily applied to 
the deposition of some material in or between the tissue- 
element.^. 2874 Van ’Bvmcn Dis.GeniLOrg.t Contusions 
involving the urethra may lead to Infiltration of urine. 

c. fig. of immaterial dements or influences, as 
ideas, opinions, eia 

■ 2840 Mill Diss. 4- Disc. (2859) Bentham 374 Principle 
after principle of those propounded by him is,. making us 
way by infiltration into toe understandings most shut against 
his influence, 2^7 — Inaug. Addr. St. Andrezvs (People’s 
ed.) 8 Reason . . is beginning to find its way by gradual in- 
filtration even into English school^ ^875 J-f aine /fix/. Inst. 
STii. 235 The infiltration of tribal ideas. 

2 . The action of infiltrating a substance with 

something; the process, fact, or condition of being : 
infiltrated or permeated ; esp. in Path. \ 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. PhiL 61 Fluids .. keep the j 
country* in a constant slate of infiltration from below 
upwards. 2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. \ed. 2) 51 ] 


Fatty Infiltration— which is^ often described as ‘fatly 
degeneration ’ — consists in the infiltration of the tissues with 
fat, w’hich is deposited in them from the blood. 

3 . An infiltrated deposit. 

<zz8x2 Kirwan (Webster 1828) Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other stones. 28x5 Bakewell Introd. 
Geol. 22 This he attributes to a calcareous infiltration. 
2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 317 The cells 
composing the infiltration are round or oval in shape- 
^g. xBSz Child Ballads J, xv, 2 79/2 This passage is clearly 
an infiltration from a different story. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. 

x88t Raymond Mining Gloss.y Injiltraiion-ihtoryy the 
theory that a vein w'as filled by the infiltration of mineral 
solutions. iSStOEtKizTextdk. Geol. u. 11. 72 The relation., 
between these infiltration products and the decomposition of 
the surrounding mass. 1888 Times in Pall Mall G. i Oct. 
4A This infiltration theory had necessarily to come under 
jlr. Judd’s consideration. 

Infi'ltrative, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
Of the nature of, of productive of, infiltration. 

! ^ 2856 Kane Arct. Bxpi. I. xx. 242 The expansion of the 
I ice after the contraction of low lemperalure.s, and the infil- 
I trative or endosmometric changes thus induced. 

+ I'nfiinate, sh. Obs. rare. [ad. L. wfimdt-is 
(Plautus) one of the lowest, f. infimus lowest, 
Infimous; after Optimate.] One of the lowest 
class. 

*733 Tull Herst-Hoing Hush. Pref. 7 He will not suffer, 
that the Possessors of Land shall be trampled on by Scr- 
vants and Labourers, or other Infimates of the Country*. 

. t I'nfimatCx Obs, rare, [f. ppl. stem of L. 

! infimdre to make low, f. infivmis lowest, In- 
! FiMOUS.] tram. To make low or base ; to degrade, 

' debase. Hence Inflmating///. <z., deb.Tsing. 

' ^2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 394 Popular 

novelHsing factionistsand infimating sectaries, .who through 
colour of piety trouble all. 

Infi'ini'tiy. nonce’Xvd. fad. L.zVz/fw/VJx lowness, 
f. infim‘US\ see next; in rood.F. infimilL] The 
quality of being ‘infimous*; cotter, an * infimous’ 
person, 

' iSS^’ Sat. Rez'. 28 Mar, 410/2 Mediocrities, or rather 
infimities, like those who crowd the French chamber. 

. t X'ZifizaOTlS, a. [f, L. infimus (superl. of in- 
fiertis) lowest + -ous.] Very low or base; basest, 
2623 Danicl Coll. Hist. Eng. 17a A man risen by subtictie 
and his tongue from infimous condition, *6*7 w. Sclater 
E.vf. 9 Thess, (1629) /59 They vowed to suffer losse, I say 
not oflife, but of the inhmous goods of fortune, for the cause 
of the Gospel. 1663 Wood Li/e^ 25 June ( 0 . H. S.) I. 476 
A yong beire, who valuing not his father's labours, because 
of his Ignorance, put most of his pa;>ers..to infimous uses. 

+ Obs. rare. [f. Is -3 + end 

+ -AL: cf.yfxc/.] =lKrwiTE. 

2503 Hawes Exatnp. Virt. v. .\xxi, Wo worth infjTiall 
payne and dysiresse. 2509 — /VixA Pleas, xlv. (Percy See.) 
219 Praye to thy swete sonne whiche is infinall. 

Zn finOy adv.phr. Finally, in short, to sum up : 
see Fine sbX 

Infinitant (infimitant), a. Logic, [ad. Schol.L. 
infinilanSy pres. pple. of infimtdre to InfinitateJ 
That jnfinitates; applied to a sign of negation 
when joined to a term. Sec Infinite a. 8. 
Znfixiitary (Infrnitari), a. Math. [ » Ger. 
infinitdr, as in infinitdrkalknl * infinitary calculus * 
(Uu Bois Raymond): see -ARyl.] Relating to 
infinity, or to an infinite value of a quantity; as 
infinitary property of a function, i. e. one which 
the function has when the variable becomes infinite. 
Znfinitate (infi*nitc*t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
Schol.L. infinitdre (Abelard Diakciica^ Wks., 
Parisi836, 225), f.xVi/jztiV-wj Infinite: scc-ate^.] 
tram. To render infinite; in Logic, to make (a 
positive concept, term, or predicate) ' infinite* (see 
Infinite a, 8) or indefinite in extent, by prefixing 
a negative. Hence Infl'nitated///. a. 

z8^ Bowen Logic vi. 152 Either Ay or its Infinitaled cor- 
relative, must belong to everything, and must include 

everything. Ibid. 253 A negative judgment can alw-ays be 
changed in Form to an affirmnlive, or an affirmative to a 
negative, simply by InfinUating one of its Terms, or by 
dropping its Infimtation. 28^ Atwater Logic 61 Hence 
such ^purely Negative Conceptions are sometimes cla-ssed by 
logicians os Infinitated Conceptions. 

Infinitatioil (infinit^^'Jan'). Logic. [ad.Schol. 

L. infimtdiio (Abelard Dialeciica 225), n. of action 
from infinitare', see prec.] Tlie action of infini- 
tating or making * infinite the condition of being 
infinitated ; hence, applied to one of the forms of 
immediate inference, also called permutation or 
obversion, in which one term, usually ihc predicate, 
of the original proposition is made negative. 

26szUrquhart yVrtY/Wks. (1834) 205 For the aflirmation, 
negation, and infinltatlon of propositions. 2864 J'cc prec.j. 
2867 Fowler Deduct. Logie in. ii. 77 The same inference is 
sometimes called Infinitation, from the Xonicn Infiruium, 
or, more properly. Nomen Jndefinitum fnot-»,as Ihc con- 
tradictorj' of which is employed as the predicate. x8^ 
Atxvater Logic 71 [DivLionJ must not be a Jnon, or by 
Infinitation. 

Infinite (i-nfmit), a. (Oifa.) and sb. Fonns : 
4-6 infynyt(e, 4-7 inflnit, (5 infenite, 6 in- 
flnyte, infynit(e, iV. infineit), 4- inflnita. [ad. 

L. inJtnXl-us unbounded, unlimited, f. in- [Ix- 3 ) 
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INFIRMARY. 


1667 Milton P. L. vii. 168' Boundless the Deep, because 
I am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 176a 
Sterne 7’r. Shandy V, xxiv, There was that Infinitude of 
oddities in him, 1847 E. FitzGerald ie//. I. 181 Science 
. . unrolls a greater Epic than the Iliad ; the history of the 
World, the infinitudes of Space and Time I 1859 Darwin 
Orig-. Spec, iv, (1873) lor The form of each depends on an 
infinitude of complex relations. 

11 Infinitum (infinsi-tom). [L.; =lKi'iNiTE; 
also as sb.] •= Infinity ; an infinitude, an endless 
amount or number: see An infinitosi, and in 
infinitum s.v. In Lot. p-ep: z- 

1682 Creech Lnct-etius li. 63 Those must be begim 
From others, and so to itifinituvt on. *737 Gaudentto dt 
Lucca 210 These People must in process of Time encrease 
to an Infinitum. 

XnfinitTlpIe (infi*niti«p*l), a. nouce-wd.' [f. 
L. infinilus Infinite, after centuple, etc.] Infi- 
nitely as much or many ; an infinite number of 
times (something else). 

2722 WotLASTON Relig. Nat. v. Ss If the comparison 
could be made, I verily believe these would be found to be 
almost infinituple of the Other. 

T n-finH y (infi'niti). Also 4--5 -te, 5-6 -tie. 
[a. F. inJinitS (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
flmlas endlessness, boundlessness, infinity, f. inji- 
nitus : see -itt.J 

1 . The quality or attribute of being infinite or 
having no limit; boundlessness, illimitableness 
(esp. as an attribute of Deity). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. pr. vi. 13A (Camb, MS.) A1 
thogn hat the lyf of it be strcchched with infinite of tyme, 
yit alratw nis It no swych thing. CZ433 Misyn Fire Love 
14 In pe infenile of gode meruaile and worschip, with-oute 
begynyng all-myghti clerely scheuys. 153* More Con^nU 
Tindale Wks. 636,^1 One whose eternity passeth al^ time, 
and whose infinity passeth all nombre,' that is almightye 
God himselfe. 1647 Cowley MUir.y Constant Hi, What, 
alas can be Added to that which hath Infinity Both in 
Extent and Quality? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. .xxiii. 
§ 35 It is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exist- 
ence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, 
whereby we^ represent to our selves the best we can, the 
supreme Being, a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 94 Wherever the doctrines of infinity enter into pnilo- 
sophy, knowledge ceases, and we talk at random. 1875 
JowETT Plato IV. 9 Of that positive infinity, or infinite 
reality, which we attribute to God, he had no conception. 

2 . Something that is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc. ; a boundless space or ex- 
panse ; an endless or unlimited time. (In quot. 
1682 the Infinite Being, the Deity.) 

*377 Lanci. P*Pl. B. .XIII, 127-8 One piere.s he plough- 
man. .seith bat dowel and dobet aren two Infinites, whiche 
infinites, with a felth fynden oute dobest, Which shal saue 
mannes soule. a z6i8 Raleigh (J.), There cannot be more 
infinities than one ; for one of them would limit the other. 
x88* Dryden Relig. Laid 93 Darest thou, poor worm, 
offend Infinity? 1845 Darwin Pijy. Hat. t. (1879) *3 Any 
power, acting for a time short of infinity. x^6 Kuskin 
Mod, Paint. I. 11. 111. Hi. § 2^ The greatest number is no 
nearer infinitj^ than the least, if It he definite number. 1656 
Masson Ess, Iu. 62 They did not tenant all space, but only 
that upper and illuminated part of infinity called Heaven. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ix. 257 For all his sweetness 
and serenity, however, man’s point of life ‘ between two 
infinities' (of that expre.ssion Marcus Aurelius is the real 
owner) was to him anything but a Happy Island. 

3 . In hyperbolical use (.from I and 2) Immen- 
sity, vastness; an indefinitely great amount or 
number, an exceeding multitude, 'no end* (q/"). 
[A frequent sense in OF.] 

C137S .S*c. Leg. SaintSy George 321 bane ane 

infinite Of gret trcsorc gert offerit be To george. ^ xs8x 
AIulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 134 Whether all children 
be to be set to schoole or no, without repressing the infinitie 
of multitude. 16^ W. TiRWHvrtr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 
166 By meanes of an infinity of rules and maximes. z68x 
Nevile Plato Redk\ 102 He gives daily charitable 
audience^ to an Infinity of poor people. x«6 Burke 
B, rrCiv, An infinity of observations of this kind areto be 
found in the • writings and conversations of many. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 390 When little things are 
elaborated with an infinity of pains. 

b. Phr. To iiifiniiy ( = L. or in injinitiwi ) : 
to an 'infinite* extent,. ' endlessly*, without limit 
1640 tr. yerdere's Romani o/Rom. I. 27 Loving him to 
infinity,' I almost died at the first news of his sickn'es. 
1772 Burke Sp. Acts Uniform. Wks, 1842 II. 466 You 
may delight yourselves in varying to infinity the fashion of 
them, i^s McCulloch PoL Econ. ii. iv. 189 The multi- 
plication of such commodities to infinity, could never 
occasion a glut. 

4. Math. a. infinite quantity (see Infinite A. 
4 c) : denoted by the symbol co . Also, an infinite 
number (q/'something ; quot 1831). 

169* Halley in Phil.^ Trans. XVII, 555 The whole . is 
the summ of the beginning and ceasing Infinity, or as I may 
say of Infinity a parte ante and a parte posty which is 
analogous to Eternity in time or Duration. 1831 Brewster 
Nezvton (1855) II. xiv. ai The curve which should cut at 
right angles an infinity of curves of a ch*en nature. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 496 To say.. that a hundred 
was five times infinity. 1859 Haluwkll Eznd. Chr. 14 In 
modern science, there is a symbol used to express infinity. 
x88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 138 In this^trealise (Nova Stereo 
mciria Dolionim, 1615] he [Kepler] introduced for the first 
■time the name and notion of ‘infinity’ into the language of 
geomel^’. 

b. ueorn. Infinite distance, or that portion or 
region of space which is infinitely distant : usually 
in phr. at tnjinity. 


1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus xui, § 192 A system 
of parallel lines may be considered as meeting in the same 
pomt at infinity. Ibid. § 195 The ordinary parabola, .[has] 
the line at infinity for an asymptote. 1885 Luodesdorf 
Cremona's Proj. Geom. 221 Suppose the four tangents to be 
parallel in pairs, .then one diagonal will pass to infinity, 
f Infi*re z*., obs, var. Enfjbe, to fire, enfiame. 
ai66t Holyoay ftwenal iji Corrupting their impure 
imaginations and infiring their desires. 

Infirm (infoum), a. [ad, L. injirm-us' wcaky 
feeble, etc., f. in- (IN- 3 ) + Jirmus P'lBir. Cf. F. 

c.y earlier onformOy enfer^ etc.), 
Sp. enfennoy It. infermo.] 

1 . Of things: Not firm or strong ; weak, unsound; 
esp. unable to resist pressure or weight, giving way 
easily, frail, * shaky*, feeble. Now rarel 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. H. 1x9 (Camb. MS.) The 
sonne .. nemay .. nat by the Infirme lyht of his beemes, 
brekyn or percen the inward entrailes of the erthe. 1624 J. 
Hewes Surif, Eng. Tongue A iv. Those that build on .sanme 
or infirme ground. 1638 CHiLLiN<nv. Relig. Prot. I, i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any of the necessary 
pillars thereof be infirme and instable. X703 R. Savage 
Lett. Aniienfs ii. 20 The World., in its Infancy., form’d an 
infirm Orb. 17*6 \xxim AtbertCs Archit. I. 40/2 Ground, 
tho it docs resist the Pick-axe, .. may .. be infirm. X824 
Scott Redgauntlet Let. xiu, The still more infirm state of 
his under-garments. 

b. iransf. Of arguments, titles, etc. : Weak, in- 
valid ; unsound,' Now 

*557 T. (Genev.) Ep. ♦iv. The Newe Testament. .Is'so 
named in respect of y’ Olde, the which, .was in it selfe in- 
firme and vnperfect. 165^ Milton Hirelings 82 The reason 
which they themselves bring .. becomes alike infirme and 
absurd. x652 'Stillikcfl. Ortg. Sacr, in. ii.*§ 10 This 
opinion .. was built on the same infirm conclusions. xB^ 
Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. (1862) 198 T*he infirm title 
of the House of Lancaster during the earlier portion of the 
period. 

2 . Of persons, with reference to physical condi- 
tion ; Not strong and healthy ; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age ; hence freq. old (or aged) 
and infimt. Also iransf. of age. 

160^ Shaks. Lear 1. i. 302 The vnnily way-wardnesse, 
that^ infirme and chqtericke yeares bring with them. Ibid. 
m, ii. 20 A poore, ‘ infirme, wcake, and dispis’d old man. 
X693 Temple Mem.fr. Peace 1679 (R:) The present elcci6r 
is old and infirm, and has, for some years past, deceived 
the world by living so long. 1722 Gay Fables 1, .xxxi. 6 
With secret Ills at home he pines, And, like infirm old age, 
declines. X773 Ohserv. State Poor 83 The aged and infirm 
who have settled habitations. 1805 Scott Last Minstrely 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Ella o/Gar. u 8 Their father had been growing infirm for 
many years. X846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 
I. 691 Allowance being made for old and infirm persons, 
children, &c. 

• b. Of parts of the body. ' (+ In early use : un- 
healthy, efiseased). 

x6ox Skaks. Alls Well it. i. 170 What is infirme, from 
your sound parts shall Aie. 1643 T. Steer tr. Exf. Chyrurg. 
vH, 29 If the oAended part tne arme or the feg, begin at 
the infirme part. x8x9 Shelley Prometh. Uni, iv. 565 If, 
.with infirm hand. Eternity.. should free The serpent [etc.]. 

fc. absolutely. «Invalidj^. Obs, rare. 

X71X Light to Blind in xof/t Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App, V. 184 The royal.infirm is fully possessed of. .patience 
at the shortness of his life. 

* 3 . Of persons, with reference to the nnindt Not 
firm or strong in character or purpose ; weak, frail, 
irresolute. Also of the mind, judgement, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. /’r^O'^-deW. 1531) 80b, It is. a token of 
an infyrme and weyke berte, the subgelte to discusse the 
commaundement of his prelate. 1605 Shaks. Macb. n. ii. 
52 Infirme of purpose : Oiue me the Daggers. x54r Milton 
C/l Govt. L VI, Let us think it worth the examining for the 
love of infirmer Christians. 1667 — P. L. x. 956 That on 
my head all might be visited. Tny frailty and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n. 1784 Coivper Tasu iii. 44 Too infirm, 'Or loo in- 
cautious, 'to preserve thy sWccts. 1841 Disraeli Atnen. 
Lit. (1859)11, 129 His judgment was. the infirmest of his 
faculties. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace ll, v. ix. 344 
•He was ., infirm of purpose. 

Infirm (inf 5 *jm),-i'. Now rare. Also 5 in-: 
Term. [ad. L. infirtnare Xo weaken, invalidate, 
etc., f. infirmus Infirm a,\ cf. F, injinner 
(Oresme, 14th c. ; earlier enfenner)y S^. en/ehnary 
Jti infermare.'l To make infirm, 

. + 1 . irons. To make physically infirm or frail ; to 
weaken, impair the strength of, Obs. 

■ *555 Bradford Let, m Foxc A, 4 M, (1684) HI. 287/2 If 
they be strong, you do what you can to infirm their strength. 
*5®3 Stubres Anat. Abus, i, (1877) 05 It infirmeth the 
sinewes. 1646 Sir T. Bkowne Pseud, Ep. iv. v, 288 Herein 
the spleene is injustly introduced to invigorate the sinister 
side, which belngdilat^ it would rather infirmeand debilitate. • 
iransf. 1635 Chapman & Shirley Chabot v. iii. Those dis- 
tempers that infirm my blood And spirits. x^6 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v, 18 Our understandings being 
eclipsed, as'^vell as our tempers infirmed, we must betake 
our selves to wayes of reparation. 1630 W, Brough .Sacr. 
Princ. (x 559) 475 Nature is vanquisht . . her faculties infirm ’d. 

+ 2 . To weaken (belief), impair- the force of (an 
argument, reason, proof, etc.) ; to make less firm 
or certain ; torender doubtful or questionable. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, 11. vi. 175 Thou infirmj’st and feblist 
bt a greet dcel the Euydcncts which thou hast & holdist 
a^ens the haujTig & the using of ymagis. 2563 Wisjnr 
FourScoir Thre Quest, W’ks, 1888 1. 58 To infirm and adnul! 
his awin cause rather than to strenthe the samtn, 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, il xiv. 5 6 Socrates . . professing to 


afiirme nothing, but to infirme that which wa.s affirmed by 
another. ^ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. i. vi. 124 The Reason 
herein given doth not at all infirm the important Reason 
against the Eternity of Mankind. 

3 . To invalidate (a law, custom, privilege, etc.); 
to declare invalid, call in question. Now rare, 

1558 Knox Fiist Blast (Arb.) 22 This is a speciall lawe.. 
who.se sentence, lest it shulde be violated, infirmed, or made 
weake, women are commanded to be in silence. 2590 S;vin. 
DURNE Testaments lajThe vnhonest condition.. doth either 
presently confirme or infirme the effect of the disposition. 
2642 Sir E. Derinc Sp. on Rcltg, 27, 1 will neither inveigh 
upon them as unnamed Commissioners, nor infirme them as 
the work of a dead Convocation. z6^ Laud Whs. (185^) 
IV. 105 Mr. Vassal . . desired the Lords he might have 
reparation, which altogether in law infirras that which be 
testified. 1890 Times 19 Feb. 5/4 The bad faith of the 
Habsburg.s could not infirm Magyar rights. 

Hence Infi'rming vbl. sb, 

^ x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Tittisx. g Tending to theconuert- 
ing and confirming of the tractable ; or else the infirming 
and weakening of false doctrine. 1639 Ld. Dicby, etc. Lett, 
cone. Relig. iv, (2651) 58 To your infirming of those Ancient 
Authorities.. it will besufficientto put you inmindetbat[elc.). 

Infirjnarer (infS-jmaraj). Hist. Also 5 en- 
fermerere, 9 -firmerer. [a. OF. enfermetitr 
(Goclef.), app. f. enfermeric Infirmary, but see 
-EB 5 3. Tne usual OF. form was enfiermier (moi 
F. infirmier) Enfekmer (see also Fermeuer).} 
In medireval monasteries, the person who had 
charge of the infirmary ; the infirmarian. 

e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv, lx. (1869) 205 And heerfore 
hath grace dieu maad me enfermerere in his place. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 403 Noo man schalle absente hym 
from servyce, neiher go furthe after complyn, but the infir- 
marer, ccferer and hostiler. 1794 W. Tindal Evesham no 
Which, .the Infirmerar receives to the value of three marks 
annually, 1802 Fosbrooke Brit. Alottachism xtx. (1843) 135 
The Abbot, .was to appoint such a person Infirmarer as 
might be able.. to receive the confession of the sick. 1884 
igth Cent. Jan, 1x2 At Es'esham the sacristan, the cham- 
berlain and the infirmarer were allowed forage and the keep 
of one horse. 


So InflTinaress [-ESS^], a female infirmarer. 
x8o2 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachism xix. (1843) 235 The In- 
firmarcss had a Lay-sister as an assistant. 2896 'Ljxa 
Echenstein Woman under Monast.^'iSThtx^U the prioress 
, .the chambre.ss, the infirmaress, the portress and others. 

Xniirniariaii (inf3jme'>*rian). [f. Infibkab-t 
+ -IAN.] One who has charge of an infirmary and 
of the patients. there, esp. in a monastic establish- 
ment or as a member of a religions order. 

2669 \yooDHF.AD St. Teresa n, xvi. 1x4 In all her sickness 
. .she did neither more nor less, but as the Infirmarian woula 
have her. 2858 Faber \x. Xavier's Life 47 He was their 
doctor, infirmarian, comforter, father, servant. 2B71 Pell 
Mall G. 25 Feb. 7 A small passage communiwied win 
each carriage, so that the surgeon and infirmarlans could 
go to and fro between the sick beds and the kitchen. 
InEnuary (in^umari). Also 7 -finne^, 
(-irie), -fermery. [ad. med.L. infirmariay f. 
Jirmus Infirm a , : see -aryI B. 3. The obs. forms 
perh. repr. F. infmierie (earlier enfertneriey etc.) 
s= Sp, enfermeriOy It. infenneria. T’he ME. aphe- 
tized form was Fermery, q.v.] 

1 . A building or part of a building for the treat- 
ment of the sick or wounded ; a hospital ; esp. the 
sick-quarters in a religions establishment, a school, 
workhouse, or other institution. 

In the 18th c., the common name fora public hospital: see 
Hospital sb. 3. Nearly all such .institutions iri Engbsh 
provincial towns had originally this name, which is still r^ 
tained in many case-s, e. g. the Koyal Jnfirmarv', Edinburgh, 
the Royal Infirmary’, Liverpool; the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, etc. 

1625 Bacon Ess.y Building 552 You must fore-see, 

that one of them, be for an Infirmary, if the Prince, or any 
Speciall Person should be Sicke. ' x666 Pepys Diary 29 Jan-» 
He entertained me with discourse of an Infirmary which fie 
hath.projected for the. sick and wounded seamen. ^ 

•Foe Coh Jack (2840) 274 She was carried to the ‘*mrmao*, 
so they call it in the religious houses in Italy, where tne 
sick' nuns or friars are. carried. 1748 Butler -SV w/. Of*'. 
Lond. Infirm. Wks. 2874 II. 307 There is.. a necessity, m 
such a city as this [London], for public infirmaries. *77*'. n 
Cook Voy, (2790) I. 25 liie tasteof the convents, espeoauy 
of the Franciscans is better. .The Infirmary’ also is a piec 
of good architecture. x8o6 Med. Jml. XV. 47 She 
admitted an put-patient, and her friends had 
given them to attend at the Infirmary on proper days 
medicines. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, Tins is the 
wine, ma’am, that the board ordered for the infirmary, 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvHi. IV. 243 There not meoi ^ 
the whole realm, a single infirmary’ supported by voluntary 
contribution. , 

ftg. 2648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1870) 27 
Is ileihesda, and ’.s five Senses be Porches unto tl»at PJ 
Infermery, Where divers cures are sought for. X049J 
Taylor Gi. E.vcmp. i. v. 151 ITiose are the . 

Christs infirmary, whose restitution and reduction to a s 
of life and health was his great design. 

4 * 2 .. A house for rearing delicate plants; a con* 


'servatory. Ohs. rare. ^ , 

X707 Sloane Jamaica I. Pref., By means of Stoves ana 
Infirmaries, many* of them have come to greater perfee » 
than in any’ part of Europe. 

3 . all rib. and Combi . 

,758 I. S. Le Driin's Ohcrc. Surfr. {'77'' I 
the Infirmary’-Keeper to bring liim into ihe Ward. 

A. C. Hutchison Pract. Ohs. Surg. (2826). He was 
detected by the rigilance of the Infirmary serjeanL 
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INPIiAME, 


. Sc. Ohs, rare, [as if from 

a verb ^infirmate i cf.OF. enfernier to affirm, con- 
firm.] Confirmed, made certain* 

1487 Burfh Rec. Aberdeen (i844)I..43 Quhilkis thingls, 
gif thai be infirmat of verite, ar richt dtsplesand. 

.tXll£.'riuate> obs. rare^^. [f. L. infir- 
mat-, ppl. stem of infirmare to Infirm.] irons. 
To weaken, invalidate. 

1657 Tomlinson Rettou's Dhp. 378 He will never be able 
to innrmate or disprove the authority of such grave men. 
XtlfirmSttion (infwm^^'Jan). rare. [ad. L. 
infirmdlim-em,Xi. of action f. infirmare tblNFiuit; 
ct. F. injirmation (1520 in HaU.-Datm,).] The 
action of weakening or invalidatin^ '(evidence). 1 
i8o8 Bentham .SV. Reform 72 The testimony of each wit- | 
ness operating either in confirmation or infirmation of that , 
of the rest. ^ alSxa — Ration, yndic. Evitf 11827) V. 128 ' 
For infirmation, or even for confirmation . . it may still have I 
its use. ' I 

Infiriaative (inffiumativ),^!. (^“3.) rare. [a. F. j 
infirmatif, -ive i see Infirm ate z/.and -ive,-ative.] 
Tending to weaken or invalidate, b. sb. That 
which tends to weaken. 

161X CoTOR., Infirmatif. .. infirmatiuet weakening, in» 
feebling; disanulfing, disallowing. rfiSi* 

Judic, Evid. (1827) III. 14 Any such disprobabilizing fact 
.. maybe termed an infirmative fart. Ibid. 173 No other 
infirmatives seem applicable. 

t Illfi*rmatory, sb. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
iffirmdidri-wn, f. infir/ntts Infirm : cf. Infirmi- 
TOBY.] = Infirmary'. 

15^ Stow Surv. xxxv. (1603I 319 Peter de Heliland made 
the infirmatorie. a 1641 Bp. MountacU Acts Mon. (1642) 
438 If any bee sick, hee is carried into the Infirmatory. 1678 I 
PHiLUPS(ed. 4) App., hifirmniorie, or Infirmary. 

f Infi'miatory, a- Obs. rare-^K [f. h.in- 
firmdt-, ppl. stem of infirmare to Infirm + -ory,] 
Tending to make infirm or invalidate. 

17*6 Ayuffe Parergon 492 Such a Sentence ought to be 
pronounc’d. .as is neither Confirmatory, nor Infirmatory. 

Xnfimied (inffi'jmd), ///. a. [f. iNFiRjf V. + 
-edI.] Rendered infirm; affected with infirmity. 

*55* HutoET, Inarmed, injirmus. 1583 Stobbes 
Abus. 11. (1882) 53 Euerie man .« is suffered to exercise the 
misterie of phisick, and surgerie , . to the diseased, and in- 
firmed persons. ' 164;^ Lilly C/tr. Asirol. xliv. 266 If the 
Disease be not chronick,. .you shall find great alteration in- 
the Disease and party infirmed. c *785 y. T/ujmpson's 
Man 24 Apish, ugly, saucy, Infirmed, diseased. 
InfirmeTer, variant of Infirmarer Obs. * 

tlnfl-rmited,///. a. Obs. [? for iiifirinaUd, {. 
Inpirmate w., or after f/r/frwf/j'.] = Infirmed. 

s6i6 Eaul Cumberld. in Whitaker Craven (18x2' 292^ 

I grow much into yeares, and am something Infirmited. 
t Xufi'rinitoryi Obs. rare. ^ [ad. med.L. in- 
firmiidriitm, var. of infinnliidtium:. cf. Infibm- 
atory ^'InfirMaui' I. - ' 

2538 Lelano Itifi. V. 82 The Fratry and infirmetory be' 
now mere Romes. 1645 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan., The 
Infirmitory [at Rome] where the sick lay was paved with 
various colour’d marbles. 

T nflmti hy (infoumiti). [ad. L. infirmitat-em, 
n. of quality f. infirm us Infirm a. (see -ity). Cf. 

F. infirmiti c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier en- 
fermetiJ] The condition of being infirm. 

1 . Weakness or want of strength ; lack of power 
to do something; inability. Also with //.an instance 
or case of this. 

. 238* WvcLiF 2 Cor. xi. 30, I shal glorie in tho thingis that 
ben of myn infirmyte \gloss or freelte]. Ibid. x», 5 For 
sich maner thing I ^chal glorie ; forsothe for me no thing, 
no but in myn infirmitees. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 

6, 1 durst not hastyly aSsente hym to, Weel knowyng mvn 
owyn infyrmyte. . 2590 ‘SfrENSER E.O- ’**• Y”* 33 Him he 
saw still strongergrow.through strife, .And him selfe weaker 
through infirmity. 2654-^4 Sovth. Tzvelve Serm. II. xji 
All Abortion is from Infirmity and Defect. 2796 Burke 
Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIH, 7 when I could no longer hurt 
them, the revolutionists have trampled .on my infirmity.- 
2880 Mem. y. Legge 131 Weaker men feel the confidence 
that infirmity reposes in strength. * 

■ b. Of an argument or title : Want of validity. 

a 2624 Donne. R io^fli-aTOf (2644) 22 What infirmity soever 
my reasons may have, yet I have comfort in .Tresmegistus 
Axiome. 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixii, (2739) 126 
Kings .. knew no such infirmity in that manner of convey* 
ance, as is pretended. 2888 Ld, Bramwell in Law Rep., 
13 App. Cases 345 They had notice of the infirmity of 
the title of those from whom they claimed. ^ 

2 . Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some constitutional defect, 
disease, or (now mostly) old age. 

■ X375 Barbour Bruce xx. 244 The kyngis Infermite Woxe 
maic & nuur. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bartholomesv so 
Fulls trewit wele hat he pame heylyt of Infyrmyte. CX440 
Gesta Rom. xi. 35 (Hark MS.) The lawe is I-setle for hem 
bat ben made bUnde by infirmitc, or by be will of god, 2508 
Dunbar Poems W. 3, I ..am trublit now with grei seiknes, 
And feblit with infirmitie, 2602 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 82 
Infirmity that decaics the wise, doth euer make the better 
foole. 2795 Burke Corr. (1844) W. 413K infirmity had not 
the trick of assuring to itself strange privileges, and having 
them allowed by the good-nature of otlrers. 2838 Lytton 
Leila I. ii. When age and infirmity broke the iron sceptre 
of the king. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 305 To a tremor 
of age their gray infirmity rocking. 

■ i* b. Unhcalihiness. Obs. rare. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey 2x8 Thenne deuysed the barons that 
they wold remeue for thynfyrmyte of the-place. 


3 . A special form or variety of bodily (or mental) 
weakness; 'fan illness, disease {pbs.); now, esp., 
a failing in one or other of the faculties or senses. 

238* YVyclif* I Tim, v. 23 Use a litil wyn for thi stomak, 
and thin ofte falling tnfinnytees. <2x400-50 Ale.xauder 
5581 Slikeafell infirmite was m his hors but»den..bathefor 
bale dies. 1:2440 Gesta Rom, xx, 6 g (Hark MS.) If I 
myght bathe in blodc ofgoetis, I shuld be hole of this in- 
firmite. 2540 Act 32 Hen, V!II, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, 
great pockes & such other contagious infirmityes. 2656 
Kidgley Pract. Physick 84 If from the Liver or the Spleen, 
there are signs of their Infirmities. i7xa tr. PoutePs Hist, 
Drugs 1 . 179 This gum is u.sM..for several Infirmities of 
the Lungs.^ 1790 Cowper JPbs, (2837) XV. 222 The voice 
of the Almighty can in one moment cure me of this mental 
infirmity. 2791 Gent/. Mag. 22/2 A gentleman, aged 50, 
who felt the infirmities of age at an earlier period than most 
do. 287s JowETT P/a/o (ed. 2) III. 372 He is a little deaf 
and has a similar infirmity in sight. 

t b. A noxious vegetative growth* Obs. rare, 
*597 Ger.arde Herbal 1. xvui § i. 22 The first groweth in 
gardens and arable ground.^, as an infirmitje and plague of 
the fields. 2759 tr. DtthameVs Hush, i. viii. (1762) 25 Pro- 
duce nothing but moss and cankerous infirmities. 

■ 4 , WeJikness of character; moral weakness or 
frailty ; inability to maintam a high moral standard 
or to resist natural inclinations. . 

2382 Wyclif Rom. ri. xo The infirmite {gloss or vnstablU 
nesse] of 30ure fieisch. Joid. viiL s6 The spirit helpilh cmre 
infirmyle[^/<?fxor vnstedelastnesse]. 2424 BRAMrroNPrw//. 
Ps. xxi. (Percy Soc.) 9, 1 synne a! day, for I am frele ; It is 
mannys infirmyte. 7^2 Lambarde Eirert. iv. xxk (1588) 
624 Erring by infirmitie they are not altogether unwoorthie 
of pardon. 2524 Bp. H ale Recoil. Treat. 1037, I see that 
forty dates talk with God cannot bereave a man ofpassionaie 
infirmity, 2783 Burke Rep. Aff. India Wks. 1842 II. 63 
Some degree of ostentation is not extremely blamable. It 
is human infirmity at the worst. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. lilt. 
V. 38 The head of the house, .was a byword for infirmity of 
purpose. 

D. With. <2// and//. A weakness, flaw, defect in 
a person’s character. 

238* Wyclif Heb. iv. 25 We han not a byschop, that may 
not .. haue compasstoun to cure infirmytees. 25*6 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531)- 9 b, The which cureth, telcueth & 
heleth all defautes & .spirituall mfirmi'iees. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 71 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind). 2722 Ardvtthsot ^ohn 
Bulln..W, I know the infirmity of our family; weareaptto 
play the boon companion. 1871 R. W. Dale Commandm. 
lik 82 It is easy enough .. to discover grave infirmities and 
faults in most Christian people: 
tlnfi'rmize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Infirm a.+ 
-IZE.] trans. To render infirm. 

X7SX R, Shirba Rem. (1850) fid The Word was made flesh, 
iiinrmized. 

Xnfirmly (inlSumli), adv. [f. Infirm a, •ly 2,] 
In an infirm manner; weakly, feebly, insecurely. 

26x5 G, Sandvs Trav. 38 Jnfittnely walled ; yet great, if 
you comprehend the suburbs therewith. ' zfifis Stillxkcfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iii.^ iv. § 2* So weakly grounded and infirmly 
proved an opinion. 27*7 Swift Gulliver tv. vii, I walked 
infirmly on my hinder feet, 2826 Wordsw. French Army 
in Russia i, A withered bough. Infirmly grasped within a 
palsied hand. 1^9 Rvskin Snu Lamps a The same in- 
firmly balanced liability to the prevalence of the lower part 
over the higher, 

Xnfi'rmneSS. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being infirm (in various senses) ; 
weakness, feebleness, frailty, infirmity, 
xfie* Warner Alb. Eng. xn. Ixxv. (1612) 313 A Friend 
.should not, nor you -will I, in this Irtfirmnes flye. 2655 
OucHTRED in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1842) I. 87 So far as 
..the infirmness of my health, and the greatness of my age 
, .would permit, 1663 Boyle E.xp. Hist. Colours i. v. Wks. 
2772 I. 695 The infirmness and insufliciency of the common 
peripatetick doctrine. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. 2485/4 On ac- 
count of his infirmness of Body. 

Xufissile (mfi*ril),/r, rare; [In- 3 .] Not fissile; 
that cannot be split. 

' 2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 11. xi. 210 Of bodies that 
resist in different modes., we h.Tve the Fissile -and Infi.ssite.' 

i* Infi'Stnlate, Ohs. rare. [f. In-^+Fis- 
TUL.sTE V , ; after med.L. infisiuldtus (OF, enfistuU') 
or It. infistolarei \ . a, inir. To become a fistula, 
b. trans. To convert into a fistula. 

x6z2 Florio, Jnfstolare, to infistulate, to fester.- 2532 
Celestina vi. 77 Doe not infistulate j’our wound. 

Hence f Infi'stulsted fpl. c. ; t lafiBtula'tloa. 
26x2 Florio, Infstolatione, an Infistulation. 2706 Phil- 
Lips^ Infislulated, turned to, or full of Fistula’s, 
t Infi’t, a. Obs. rare^'. [In- 3.] Unfit. 
a 26*6 Bp. Andrewes 96 Sertn., Holy Ghost (2661) 453 To 
such men, such simple men, * . a full tnfit and indisposed 
matter to receive it. 

X*nfit| V. CI.S. local, [f. In adv. + Fit v., after 
ou/fit.'] trans. To furnish (a seaman)-wxth things 
required on shore. Hence X'nfitter. 

2M7 Fisheries U. S. V. ij. 226'1’hc merchant is as anxious 
to ‘ infit ’ as he was to * outfit ’ him, but the man must now 
bring an order from the agent or owner of the vessel. Ibid., 
The outfitters arc also ‘infittem*, that is, they furnish the 
men with such supplies and articles of clothing as they may 
need when the vessel returns. 

I'nfix, sb. [f. L. infix- X see next ; after affix, 
prefix, suffixi] 

f 1. A fixing in, fixed position resulting from 
firm insertion. Obs. 

2622 Bark<;ted Hiren (287^ 93 Forecast the Basis he 
shall rest vpon, Whose firme infixe thunders nor w-inds can 
shake. 


2 . Gram. A modifying element inserted in the 
body of a word, instead of being prefixed or suffixed 
to the stem. 

2882 iV<r/«7vXXlII. 272/1 The arguments establishing the 
.. connection of the Cambojan and Malajan languages .. 
based on the principle of modifying infixes. sSB% Athenxum 
24 Mar. 381/t Some voices [in Semitic languages] are found 
made by what appear at first sight to be infixes. 2887 Max 
M uLLERin/or^u. Rev. May 709 A certain number of formal 
elements, called suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. 

Infix (infi-ks), V. Also 7-9 en-. [Partly f. L. 
injix-, ppl. stem of inftgSn to fi.x or fasten in, im- 
print, impress, or OF. infixer (Godef.) : partly f. 
Is-i or!2-^Fl.-c^/.] 

1 . trans. To fix or fasten (one thing) in (another) ; 
to implant or insert firmly. 

2501 Atkynson tp De Imiiaiione i. xii. 262 To returne vs 
to god ; in whom if we wolde feruently infixe our selfe, it 
shulde nat be great nedc to'seke outwarde consolaclons. 
*533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 2214/2 Therfore hath 
he., suffered hymselfe .. to be touched and eaten, and 
y* yery teeth to be infixed into bis flesh. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 14 So much [of the teeth] as is infixed within 
the Goummes to be perfect sensible. 2650 Bulwer An^ 
thropomet. 169 Infixing their Nailcs in the Fronts of them, 
they claw off the skin. 2774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) IV, 
245 The animal cannot infix one tooth without all the rest 
accompanying its motions. ^ 2809 tr. Mad. Coitiii's Amelia 
Mansfield I. 109 Whether it is not there that vice enfixes, 
in silence, her most envenomed slings. xSzo Matukin Mel- 
moth (2892) in. XXX. 223 Daggers . . which those who wish 
‘me to live would not willingly see infixed, 
b.y^, (of non-material action.) 

2500 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 16 0 noble Princes 
. .Infix your royndcs to vtrtue and prudence. 2595 Shaks. 
yokn II. i. 502, 1 do protest I neuer lou’d my selfe Till now 
infixed I beheld my selfe, Drawne in the flattering table of 
hereie. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. Confess. Drunkard, The 
vices which they introduced, and the habits they infixed. 
i87s^E. White Life m Christ n. xiii. (1878) 148 So deeply 
is thishabjtof thought infixed in modern readers, that [etc.]. 

• tc. To affix. Ohs. 

2577-87 Holinsked Chvon. Ill, 887/2 He vsed the ser- 
■uice of secretaries in all the letters he wrote to him, infixing 
nothing of his owne hand but the subscription, 
d. To fix or fasten on something. 

2602 Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 47 Where the impression 
of mine eye enfixing, .Contempt his scornfull Pcrspectiuc 
did lend me. ‘2843 E.’Jones Sens, 4- Event 299 And we 
can wait thee, Death, our eyes enfixed Firmly there, 

2 . To fix (a fact, etc.) in the mind or memory, 
“so as to cause a deep impression ; to impress. 

2542 Becon Potation Lent in Early 1 P 7 ;s. (Parker Soc.) 
220 Grant .. that we .. may so infix in our breasts his most 
bitter d^tb. 26^ Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. in. x. 175 First 
soundly infix in thy mind what thou desirest to remember. 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 247 f 5 The care with whicli he 
shewed all the companions of his early 3'ear.s horv strongly 
they were infixed in his memory. 2889 Macm. Mag. Aug. 
301/2 These thoughts were but infixed more deeply. ' 

3 . Gram. To insert (a formative element) in the 
body of a word ; cf. Infly sh. 2. 

2868, 1883 [Implied in Infixing below). 

Hence Infixed ppl. a., Iiifi*xing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

■ 15s* Huloet, lufyxed, .. htfxus. 1634 T, Johnson 
Pareys Chirurg. ix. v, (1678) 218 According as the. Body 
infixTO is either hard or easie to be found. 2755 Johnson, 
Implantation, . . the act of enfixing or settling. 2860 
I^usKiN Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. § 24 Death with the taunting 
word, and burning gra-sp, and infixed sting.^ 2868 Max 
IMuller Siratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or incapsulating 
languages are but a variety of the affixing class. 2883 
Amer. yrtil. Philol. 347 Of the infixing of a letter between 
the first and third radical there seems to be no sure proof. 

. Infizion- (infi-kjsn). rare, [n, of action from 
I.sFix V., after L. type *inj!xidn-ein .1 The action 
of infixing ; the condition of being infixed, 

1651 Stanley Poems 250 The first [type of cross is] when 
lo one single piece of wood there is affixion or infixion. 28^ 
SiEvERs in Eucycl. Brit. XVIII. 789/2 The infixion of a 
nasal in the formation of tense-stems, 
tlnfia’gon, 81. Obs.rare“~^. [In---] trans. 
To pul into a flagon. 

. tfiti Florio, Infascare, to inflagon, to inflaske. 
Inflamable, obs. variant of Inflammabi.b. 
Inflame (infl^(*m), v. Forms: a. 4 en- 
flatunme, 4^5 -flaume, -flaxvme, -flainme, 5 
•fiacu)mbe, 5-9 enflame. 0 . 4 inflaume, 4-6 
-flamms, 6 -flambe, 5- inflame. [ME. a. OF, 
enfiammer, -fiamber, -fiamer « Sp. infiamar. It. 
infiammare infiammdre, f. in- (In--) + 
fiamma Flame. From the 16th c. the prefix lias 
usually been in-, and the radical has the same 
phonetic lustory as Flame sb. and v.] 

* I. trans. 1 . To cause to blaze or burst into 
flames; to set ablaze; to set on fire; to kindle. 

238* Wyclif Mai. iv. 2 Alle proude mcn..shuln be stobll ; 
and the day cummynge shal enflawmc hem. 1413 PUgr. 
Sotvle (Caxton) ii. lx. I1859) 58 Of wexe ne of ^tche. .ther 
Cometh neuer stynke, but 3’f that it be fyrst enflammed with 
fyre. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. PT (2804) 9 They, .kendht thair 
tRune of gwn powder quhilk infiamit ihe timber of the haill 
hous. 2626 Bacon Sylva 5 361 It is Heat, raihcr than Flame, 
which neuerthejesse is sufficient to Enflame the Oyl. 2632 
Hevwooo Enz. Elis. (1642) 176 marg., Gardiner had in- 
flamed many 'Mart>Ts, and h.nih now his body inflamed. 
2760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cc jvb, The fuse .. in- 
flames the powderr 2826 Henry Liem. Chem. 1. 237 Action 
of platinum in infl.nming hydrogen gas. 2850 Robf^TSON 
Senn. Ser. in- viii. 204 Fire will inflame straw. 
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INPIiAMMATION, 


fig. 159s Shaks. ydin V. i. 7 Vse all your power To sl6p 
their marches ’fore we are enflam’d; Our discontented 
Counties doe reuolt. ^ , . 

b. traitsf. To light up or redden as if with flame; 
to ‘fire*. 

c 1477 Caxton yasan 73 Certayn oxen or bulks offyre so 
grete that they enflamed alk the region of the ayer. 1697 
Drvden I'trg. Georg, iv. 577, I will my self conduct thee 
on thy Way, When next the Southing Sun inflames the 
Day. 1822 Shelley /, 1. 1 19 The torches Inflame the 

night to the eastward. 1892 C. Haviland in Pall Mall G. 
8 Aug. 3/1 The red, reflected sky Inflames the river, tints 
the trees. 

2 . fig. To set on fire with .passion, strong feeling, 
or desire ; to excite passionately. 

• a X340 Hampole Psalter civ. 18 pe worde of oure lord en* 
fiaummyd him. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, George 567 Hou 
dac>’ane . . wes inflammyt of yre & tene. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Pride enuy and couetise has so enflaumbed 
pe hertes. CX449 Pecock Pepr. iii. viii. 330 The wil is heet 
and inflamyd into loue. 2560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Fonre Sertjt. 
Songe Ezech. iii. 6r If we be not then enflamed to praise 
him with full mouth. <1x572 Ksox 7/xV/. A’^Wks. 1846 
I. 361 The multitud easehe infiambed gave the alarme. 
X663 Butler Hud. i. iiL 242 Honour, Revenge, Contempt 
and Shame Did equally their Breasts enflame. 1726 Leoni 
tr. AlberlCs Arcliit. lil. i8/x Having their minds enflamed 
with passion. 1752 Hume Ess.'^ Treat. (1777) 1. 69 Court 
and country-party enflamed into a civil war ny an unhappy 
concurrence of circumstances. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. in. 2x5 The warning'. . had served only to enflame 
Suleiman with fresh ardour to seek him out. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 40 [They] did their utmost to 
inflame the minds of the people against the heretics, 
b. To fire, kindle, rouse (passion, etc.). 

<ri34o Hampole Prose Tr. 2 It inflawmes he afiecci’one. 
x'573-80 Baret.< 4 /i'. I 141 His anger was inflamed againe. 
1732 in Sxvifi's Lett. (1766) II. 267 The motive that in- 
flamed his passions upon that subject [Religion]. 1838 
Prescott AVr/f. ff Is. (x8^6) II. xviii. 162 The reports .. of 
the first adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many. 

3 . To heat, make hot; esp. to raise (the body or 
blood) to a feverish or morbid heat ; to excite in- 
flammation in. 

2530 Palsgr. 534/2 His lyver is al enflamed with drinkyng 
of hote wynes. 2^9 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii, (1636) 238 
White wine inflameth or heateth least of all wines. 2599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner N viij b, Huries . . hot con. 
stitutions, by inflaming the inward parts, and blood. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 282, 1 put some of the wood 
into my mouth and chewed it .for half an hour my mouth 
was inflamed as if I had taken so much Vitrol. 2722-24 Pope 
Rape Lock tv. 6 q If e’er thy Gpome could . . Like Citron- 
waters matrons cheeks inflame. 2775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Asia M. (1825) I. 340 ‘\Ve had .. wooden lattices to admit 
the air, while cool ; and with shutters to exclude it, when 
inflamed. 2847 Tennyson Arf«c. r. 59, I saw my father’s 
face Grow long and troubled .. Inflamed with wrath. 2897 
Fp}R. Marrvat Blood Pantpirexv, Her eyes were inflamed 
with crying. 

b. Of a stimulant. (Uniting senses 2 and 3.) ‘ 

^ 2560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. v. 11 Wo vnto them, that rise vp 
early to followe drunkennes, and to them that continue 
vntil night, til the wine do infldme them, a 1586 Sir H. 
Sidney m UsshePs hett. (x686) App. 23 Lest, being enforced 
to.drink [wine] upon the suddpn, you should find your self 
enflamed. 1^8 R. L’Es'rRANCE Seneca's Mor. (2702) 320 
Others are enflam’d by Win& 1850 Robertson Sernt. Ser. 
lit. ix. 1x6 Stimulants like' wine inflame the senses. 

4 . To add heat or fuel to, to aggravate, augment 
in violence, exacerbate. 

2607 Hieron IPks. I. J53 How happy might I bee, if.. I 
might either enkindle this desire, where hitherto it hath not 
beene, or might enflame it or adde heate vnto it, where it 
is?’ 2706 Collier Reply Filmer (sTyS) 415 The Repetition 
of an ill Thing heightens the Degree, and inflames the 
Guilt. ^2709 Addison Toiler No. 123 f 3 This Stream .. 
rather inflamed than quenched their Thirst. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 54oThe customary disputes were 
renew^ and inflamed. 1879 . Farrar St, Paul (1883) 679 
Had he any right to inflame an existing animosity? 

+ b. To augment (a price, or amount charged). 
267a Petty Pol. Auai. (1692) 352 The interest must in- 
flame the price of Irish commodities. 2696 Stanhope Chr. 
Pattern (1711) 187 Beware lest this busy and malicious 
impertinence do notinflame the reckoning. 2773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Con^, 11. i, We passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these finenes.' I have often seen a good side-board^ . . 
though not actually put- in' the bill, inflame a reckoning 
confoundedly. 

H. inir, '6. To burst into flame ; to catch fire, 
fb. iransf. To become very hot (tf^j.). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Traz’. (ed. 2) 296 Long becalmed, 
whereby the a>Te inflam’d, and Sea gave a fiene reflection. 
2783 Phil. Trans. LXXlll. 227 When the metal is red- 
hot, it melts and inflames instantaneously. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. ff E.xp. Philos. I. xii. 493 It does not inflame, unless 
mixed with atmospherical or with vital air. 28x2 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 89 Bj* the friction of solids . . the axle 
trees of carriages sometimes inflame. 2871 Tyndall 
Sc. (1879) I. ill. 85 It first smokes and then violently irt- 
flames, 

6. To become hot or excited with passion; to 
glow with ardour of feeling, 

2559 Mirr. Mag., faek Cade xlii, I therby enflamed 
much the more. 2621 Quarles Diz>. Poems, Esther vi, 
Their fell disdainc. .inflam’d. 2824 Carlyle dV/<f//rr App, 
ii. (1872) 272, I know how soon your noble heart inflmnes 
when sym^thy and humanity appeal to it. 

7 . To become inflamed underthe action of disease 
or stimulants; to be affected with inflammation. 

1607 TorsELL Four./. Beasts (1658) 276 Someiime the 
liver of the Fox inflameth. 2737 Bracken Farriery Itnpr. 
(1757) 11. 162 The Fibres will not fret or inflame as soon. 
*753 Torriano Caugr. Sore Threat 126 The Blister 


inflamed to a great Degree. 2755 Man x. 3 Their high 
blood being apt to inflame with wine. 2892 Argosy Mar. 
182 He was compelled to drink sparingly lest his head should 
inflame, 2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 3x3 
.'The patches do not ulcerate or inflame. ' 

Inflameable, obs. variant of Inflamsiable. 
Inflamed (infi^*-md),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] 

1 . Set on fire, kindled, burning, blazing, in flames. 

No\v . .. 

■ 1603 Florid (2634)300 Archimedes.. saith, the 

Sunne Isa God of enflamed jTon. exfixx Chapman Iliad 
viii. Liijb, I had conceipL'we should haue made retreate, 
By light of the inflamed fleet. 2774 J. Bryant M^thol. I. 
p. xix, It appears to have been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. 2858 Greener Gunnery 261 The degree of heat 
in the inflamed fluid. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 37 
A huge inflamed sun was breasting the horizon of a wide 
sheet of sea. • 

b. Her. Depicted as in flames ; flamant, 

2620 Guillim Heraldry 111. iv. (1660) 218 The Field is, Or, 
a Mountain Azure, inflamed, Proper. 1864 hovTELL Her. 
Hist. Pop. xxi. § 9 (ed. 3) 365 An antique Roman lamp or, 
inflamed ppr. 

2 . Enkindled,. fired in mind or feeling fervent, 
glowing. 

2526 Pilgr, Per/. {W. deW. 1532) 97 [He] with moost 
enflamed charite priced for them. 2579 V^'diouGuicciard. 
290 The Duke of My llan., nourished an infiamed desire to 
assubject it to him self. 2720 Norris i.' 15 How 

we come to have such an inflamed Propension to sensible 
goad is another question. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 51 
What suitable returns of inflamed and adoring devotion can 
we make to the Holy One of God ? 

b. Passionately excited; hot with anger; enraged. 
26x2-32 Deloney Thomas of Reading in Thoms E. E. 
Prose Rom. (1858) I. 104 Neither Hodgekins nor Martin 
could intreat their inflamed Oast to. let him downe. 2797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii,They parted mutually inflamed, 

3 . Affected with feverish or morbid inflammation ; 
red or swollen from inflammation. 

2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G ij b, [It] very much 
helpes an inflamed stomacke. 27B9 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1790) 49s An emollient clyster, which .. will serve as a 
fomentation to the inflamecl parts. 2860 Tyndall G//tc. I. 
xi. 85 Our guide’s eyes were, .greatly inflamed. ’ 

Hence lafla’inedly adv. rare, in an inflamed or 
excited manner ; hotly, fervently. 

2637 ^hsr\v\CK Litany i. 1 My affections began .. more 
inflamedlier to loue the place of permanent and glorious 
immortality. 

Inflamer (infli'-maj'). [f. Inflame v. + -ehI.] 
One who or that -Which inflames or kindles; an 
exciter, arouser, instigator< (Chiefly in had sense.) 

' 26^ Bp. W. Barlow Anszv. Nameless Caik. 364 The 
originall nourishing infiamers, which minister the rechaff- 
ment to these disloyal . attempts. <2x632 Donne '£‘m. 
Divinity 191 Ceremonies, the cement and mortar of 
all Exterior, and often the inflamer of interior Religion. 
x6» Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. L § 23 The inflamer of this 
rebellion. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 285 f 4 Interest is like- 
wise a great Inflamer, and sets a Man on Persecution under 
the. colour of Zeal. 2750 Warbur'Ton yfiian \Vks. i8ir 
VIII. 238 Inflaraers of Ihcir'master’s follies.- 1852 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixxvi. X. 82 Accordingly I seize this man Is- 
menlas as the great inflamer of war. 2882 Daily News 
17 Feb, s/2 The inflamers of public hatred against the Jews. 

b. That which causes heat or inflammation (in 
the blood, etc.). 

2747 Berkeley Tar^zvaier for Cattle ^Vk.':. III. 490, 
I knew that tar-water \>’as cordial and diaphoretic, and yet 
no inflamer. 

Iu£amiilg (inflei'mig), vhl. sb, ff. Inflame 
V. + -INO 1.] The action of the verb Inflame; 
inflammation. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 26 All hys herte was cn- 
flaumed to the lode of god, wherof after that fulfyl!>'nge and 
enflaumynge . , he brougbte fourthe the wordcs and the 
notes, 2547 Boorde'-^^TI'. Health ccxix. 75 If there be 
any inflamyngs in the brcstc. 1613 T. Milles tr. MexieCs 
etc, Treas. Ane. $fMod.-T. 1 . 15/1 By the Seraphicall en- 
flaming, which is st^ething neerc to this divine Fire. 

Infia'ming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
infl.ames ; in various senses of the vb. 

256a A. Brooke Romeus ff ful. 231 In wait lay warlike 
Love , . Till now she had escaped his sharp inflaming darL 
2595 Shaks. yohn xii. j. 340 , 1 am burn’d vp with inflaming 
wrath. 2709 Addison yVif/rr N0..148 F3 The inflaming 
kind of Diet which is so much in Fashion. 2742 Kiciiard- 
MN Pamela IV. 82 How unnatural in some, how inflamcing 
in others, are the Descriptions of it ! 2789 W, Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 547 Dosed with wine, punch, . , or some 
other hot and inflaming liquors. 2864 H. Spencer Illustr, 
Univ.Progr. 118 The poles’of a galvanic battery, iwill give 
off, the one an inflammable and the other an inflaming gas. 

Hence Infla-mingly adv., in an inflaming or 
exciting manner, 

x6x2 Chapman Widdozves T. Plays 2873 III. 50 He does 
become it [the character of Hjinen) most enflamingly. 2732 
A. Hill Adv, Poets Ep. 8 The Warlike Images, so in- 
flamingly touch'd, in the Great Kinds of Poelr>*. 
Xnflammability (inflromabMiti). [f. next : 
see -ITY. So F. infianwiabiliti (Buffon),] The 
quality of being infl.'immable ; +an inflammable, 
x6^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. nr. xxi. 161 If the 
ambient air be impregnate with suotile inflamabilities, and 
such as are^ of quick accension. ^ 2^4 Boyle Grounds 
Cor/usc. Philos. 25 Sulphur, .owes its inn.immabllity to the 
convention of yet more simple and primar>’ corpuscles. 2831 
Brewster Opties iii. ^ The high absolute refractive power 
of oil of cassia •• indicates the great inflammability of its 
ingredients. 

b. fig. Excitableness of temperament. 


1787 Let.to Madison 30 Jan. in Com (iSiqill, 

90 He has one foible, an excessive inflammability of temper, 
1858-62 Carlyle Fredk. Gf ix.‘ x. <1872) III, iW'This 
royal Young, Gentleman, with his vanities, ambitions, in. 
experiences, plentiful inflammabilities. 1863 Mary Hovsttt 
F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 264, I had thus an opportunity 
of witnessing Greek inflammability during parliaraentaiy 
discussion. 

InfLainmable _(inflre*mab’l), a. (sb.) Also 7 
inflamable, 7-8 inflameable. [repr. L. type 
^infiammdbilis, '{. infiainmdre (see Inflame and 
-ble) ; perh. immediately from F.' iiifiavimahk 
(Cotgr. 1611). The i7-i8th c. infiawable, in- 
fiameable, was app. an Eng. formation on the vb. : 
cf. b!am{e)able^ 

1 . Capable of being inflamed or set on fire; sus- 
ceptible of combustion ; easily set on fire. 

Inflammable air {light i.ai), a name formerly given to 
hydrogen gas \ heavy injlavwtabie air, hydrogen 
or fire-damp. 

160^ Timme Quersit. i. xiii. 54 The sulphiirous'substancx 
and inflamable matter. 2646 Sir T.’ Browne Pseud. Ef 
21. V. 87 Brimstone is a Minerall body of fat and inflamable 
parts. 2673-4 Grew Veget. Trunks iv. § 4 A volatile and 
inflammable Spirit. 1674 VT.Ti'i Disc. Dufl. Proportions'^ 
In what proportions several Liquors contem ihore or less of 
inflameable or ardent parts. . 1736 Phil. Trans. Abr. VIII. 
77 {heading) Experiments on Inflammable Air. 1779 In- 
flammable gas [see Gas sb. 2]. 2789 Austin in Phil. Trans'. 
LXXX. 54, 1- therefore attempted to decompose the hea>')' 
inflammable air by means of sulphur, which readily unites 
with the light inflammable air in a condensed state, and 
with it forms hepatic air. 1791. (see ■Hydrogen].’ X87X 
RoscocChem. 322 Alcohol is very inflammable. 1878 Hux. 
ley Physiogr. This is the gas which was formerly known 
as Inflammable air, and Is now called hydrogen. . 

2 / Easily fired or roused to excitement; excitable, 
hasty-tempered, passionate. 

x8oo Mrs.-Hervey Mouriray Fam. II. 222 Henry.. 
moreover, of so violent and inflammable a temper, that half' 
a word was sufficient, .toset his blood boiling. X836LYTTOS 
Athens (1B37) I. 442 That lively; high-souled, sensitive, and 
inflammable people. 2845 Ford A’/n/zz i. 65 'Jheir 

disposition is very sanguine and inflammable. • • 

3 . Of disease : Inflammatory, rat'e. 

<1x862 Buckle; Misc. IVks. (1872) I. 405 The inhabitants 
are little liable to inflammable disease. 

- B. sb. An inflammable substance. (Chiefly in 

pi.) Ahofig. 

2770CRONSTEDT xnMonthly Rev. 3x2 Inflammables, which 
can be dissolved in oils but not in waters. 2794 Kirwas 
Min. 1. 1 The Mineral Kingdom is usually divided into four 
parts ; 1. Earths and Stones.' 2. Salts, 3. Inflamm^ables. 4. 
jMclallic Substances. 2807 * Cervantes Hogg * RisingSm^ 
1. 24iThere maybe some inflammables (women] here, for 
all that. 2894 Daily Nrws 7 Apr.^S^ An alarming fire 
broke out amongst some cargo, consisting of hay, limber, 
and other inflammables. . . • 

Hence Zzlfla’mmableness, the quality of being 
inflammable; Infla'mmably adv,, in an inflam- 
mable manner, 

2680 Boyle Scept.Chem. v. 318 They ascribe., tosulphur, 
as well Odours as inflamableness. 2727 Bailey vol. IL 
Inftameahleness [ed. 2731 inflammableness], capableness of. 
being inflamed or set on Fire. 28x7 J. Score Paris Ret’isiu 
(ed. 4) 393 A light, ill-informed, inflammably-constituted 

public mind. >836 Godwin Cloudesley ’ll. li. 29 Partly 
Dy the inflammableness of his disposition in that respect. 

+ Xnfla'nimater rr. Ohs. rare. [ad.L.rVr/ww- 
mdt-t(S, pa. pple. of infiainmdre^ Inflamed. 

CX450 tr. De huitatione 1. xiv. 16 God wol haue us par- 
fitly sugefto him, & by loue inflammate passe all maner 
mannys reson. 2590, Barrouch Meth, Physiek il. ix. (1039) 
84 If ibe skins which be joyned all the length of the breast, 
within be inflammate, then [etc.]. 

Xhflammation (inflam^J-Jon). • Also 6-7 in- 
flamation. [ad. L. infidhimdtidn'eni, n. of action 
f, infiammdre to set on fire : cf. F- infiammation, 
X4th c. in Littre in sense 2, i6th c. in sense 31 
these’ senses were also in L.] 

1 , The action of inflaming; setting on fire or 
catching fire; the condition of being in flames, 


conflagration, . • 

2563 W, Fulke Meteors (1640) 31 A thick Exhalation, 
violently moved out of .a cloud, without inflammation or burn- 
ing. 2626 Bacon Syiva § 366 We will first tlierefore speaxe 
..of Bodies Enflamed, wholly, and immediatly, without any 
Wieke to helpe the Inflammation. 2650 Fuller < isg^ 
11. xiii. 269 More proper it had been, that such an inflamma- 
lion [that of the Cities of the Plain] should have left rtn Lma, 
Hecla or Vesuvius behinde iL 2794 J. Hutton 
Light 185 These different substances require very dmereni 
degrees ofheat, in order to excite their inflammation. xo33 
Brewcter Nat. Magic xiii. 313 One of the commones 
experiments . . is that of producing inflammation 
two fluids perfectly cold. 1854 J. Scoffern iri C/rrx 
Se., Chem. 230 The inflammation of a gas by electricity. 

b. carter. Something in flames or on nre ; a 
blazing body or appeanancc. 0 /^r. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 If lightning or any 
other inflamation be in the upper part of these ciouus. 
i6zo IAt.'L’sO'^ Astrohg. 31 Another will foretell ofLtgntning 
and Thunder.. when there are no such Inflamations swne. 

2760-72 tr. yuan ff Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 443 One of ln«e 
inflammations [racteon;), of a very extraordinar>’ largenes , 

was seen at Quito whilst we were there. . *1,* 

2 . The action of inflaming mentally, of firing tne 
mind, passions, senses, etc. (in quot. J597 
liquor); the condition* of being so inflarned, 
excitement, fen’'Our, Also, with an and /< 1 txrx 
instance of this. 



INPLAMMATIVE, 


267 : 


-INFLATION. 


*597 Shaks. 2 Hen: /K, iv. iii. icn They are generally 
Fooles, and Cowaris ; which some of vs should be loo, but 
for inflamation. x6o5^-38 Heywood Lncrece Wks, 1874 V, 
184 Our hearts with inflammations burne. x 6 zy F. E. 
Hisl. Ediv, II (1680) 2^ Their Bodies were divided, hut 
their Affections meet with a higher Inflammation. 1777 
Burke Addy. to King- Wks. 1842 II. 397 The means of 
calming a people in a state of extreme inflammation. • x8x8 
Jas. Mill BriL India II; iv. vii. 250 The combustion., was 
soon communicated to the rest, whose bosoms were perfectly 
prepared for inflammation, 

tb. An incitement ; a kindling of devotion. Obs. 
*597 Hooker Ecci. Pol. v. xxxiv. § i The minde . . taketh 
euerywhere new inflammations to pray. 

3 . Path. A morbid process affecting some organ 
or part of the body, characterized by excessive heat, 
swelling, pain, and redness; also, a particular 
instance or occurrence of this. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe ii..xx.v. (1541) 47 b, Much sleepe 
augmenteth heate,more than is necessary, wherbyhot fumes 
and inflamacions are often ingendred. 1543 Traherom 
Vigo's Chirurg. 26 b/i The patient complayned of great 
payne and heate, and inflammation. r6xx Bible xiii. 
28 If the bright spot Stay in his place, and spread not in the 
skin,, .it is an inflammation of the burning. *732 Abbuth- 
NOT Rules 0/ Diet i. 249 It is reckoned good m Inflamma- 
tions of the Bowels. 18x3 J. Thomson Ltd, Injlam.^ 39 
The term Inflammation has long been employed by medical 
men, to denote the existence of an unusual degree of red- 
ness, pain, heat, and swelling, in any of the textures or 
organs of which the human body is composed! . 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight V. 54 The most common disease of the eye is in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva, 

1 4 . Augmentation of price or charge : cf. In- 
flame 4 b. Obs. 

x8ai Byron ynatt iii. xxxv, That climax of all human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. ! . • 

, Xnfianunative (inflBe’mativ), a. ^d. rart,. 
[f. L. type ^inJiammdtW'US (perh, in med.L.: cf. 
obs. F. inflammatif., -ive^ i5-i6th c. in Godef.), 
f. ppl. stem of L. injlammare to Inflame : see -ive.] 

A. adj. =lNFLAMMATORy a. 

1730-6 Bailey (fol.), InJimnut<itxve^cdjox\ inflaming nature 
or quality. X76<^a tr. yuan ft Olloa's Voy, (ed. 3) 1.^270 
Their favourite liquor is brandy, brought also from Lima, 
and is less inflammative than rum. 

B. rd, .^Inflammatory ri. * ' ' ' ; 

1685 Ken Serm. in Li/e (1854) I. 260 That Mwerfu! in- 
flammative and preservative of love which Daniel had.- 
ax'jxx — Div. Love Wks. (1838) 329 0 my crucified God, 
thou sovereign inflammative of love. — Philoilua Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 41S God,^in whom all Inflammatives unite, 
Which can our Love excite. 

Inflatmuatory (inflK-matsrOi and Cf 
L. type *injlammatori-us (perh. in mod.L. : cf. F. 
injlammatoire, 1732 in Hatz.-Dann.) : see prec. 
and -OBY.] A; adj. _ ■ 

-J-l. Of, pertaining to; characterized by, orcansing 
an indamed or blazing condition, Obs. 

17S7 W. Thompsqsi R. N. Advoc. They can also tell 
what use those inflammatory Combustibles , . are ofl .7,6 
Moass: At/ter. Geog. II, 57a The chief of the natural cuno- 
sides . . is the burning phenomenon, and its inflammatory 
neighbourhood [Naphtha Springs, near Baku]. 

2 . Tending to inflame with desire or passion ; of 
a nature to rouse passion, anger, or animosity. 
(Now usually in a bad sense.) 

<11711 Ken Hyinuarhtm Poet. Wks. ,1721 II. 13, I’felt 
a darted beav'nly Flame . . Thus an inflammatory Ray 
Devour’d my Heart, dry’d all my Tears away.^ 1767 yxinius 
Lett. ii. II People . . read the poisonous and^ inflammatory 
libels. X776 Gibbon Decl. 4 * P. (1869) I. vi. ^121 The in- 
flammatory powers of art were summoned to Ids aid. 1634 
Pringle A/r. Sk. v. 193 Inflammatory speeches were 
delivered. <1x863 Buckle C/wV/s. (1869) III. ii. 97 They 
used the most inflammatory language. 

b. Characterized by excitement or passion. 

1874 tXenvE.'i Barneveld I. i. 45 Such an inflammatory age. 

3 . That tends to heat or inflame the blood f 
exciting the brain or senses ; stimulating. 

1733 Cheynb Eng. Malady 11. iii. § 4 (*7341 140 Without 
leaving that .. Depression behind it .. like Brandy or in- 
flammatory Spirits. X794 S. \yiLLiAMS Verxnont 159 Every- 
thing which was astringent stimulating and inflammatory. 
1805 W. Saunders Min. IVaters 144 The high activity of 
Buxton water, and its inflammatory tendency. 

4. Path. Of the nature of, pertaining to, indica- 

tive of, or characterized by inflammation or an 
inflamed condition of the bod>L ^ ‘ 

1733 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 278 In inflammatory Dis- 
tempers .. the Strength may be diminished. 1799 Lear 
Let. Presid. U. S. in Sir y. Sinclairs Corr. (1831) II. 32 
His [General Washington's] disorder tv.as an Inflammatory 
sore throat, which proceeded from a cold.^ 1800 Med. 
yml. IV. 420 The rapid progress of the inflammatory 
symptoms. 1876 Duhrinc Dis. Skin 42 Papules may or 
may not be inflammatory. , - ^ ^ 

B. jA An inflammatory agent ; that which in- 
flames, excites, or rouses strong feeling or passion. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 159 Her beauty being such 
an Inflammatory to love. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
III. 262 The a-ssembly chose only to glance at the inflam- 
matories thrown in their way. ^ , 

Hence Xn.fla.*mmartorily <idv., in an inflamniatory 
manner. 

i^j/llustr. Land. Nr.vs 12 Mar. 282/2 An inflamraatonly 
religious harangue. 

d* Infla’sk, Ohs.rare^’^. [f. In- “ + Flask rA] 
irans. To put into a flask. 
x6xi Florid, In/iascare^ to inflagon, to lnfl.aske. 


Xnflatable (infl/ **tabl), n. ; Also inflateable. 
[f. Inflate v, + -able.] Capable of being inflated, 
blotvn out, or distended with air or gas, 

1878 GentL Mag. May 603 This craft was made of caout- 
chouc, inflatable, and weighed 300 lbs. 1884 Pall Mall G, 
23 Sept. 6/1 Inflatable collars .. which will support them in 
the water. 1^7 Daily News ip Feb. 3/5 The defendants, 
an American firm, use an inner inflateable tube and cover. 
Zufiataut (infl^'tant). rare^"^. .[f,as prec. +' 
-ANT k] That which inflates ; an inflating agent. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 31 May 5/1 The use of this inflatant 
[coal-gas] limits military ballooning considerably, 

XlAate (infl^*t),^//.tf. ."^oyt rare or Obs, [ad. 
L. injldtdis blown into, filled by blowing, puffed 
tip, pa. pple. of ittjldrex see next.] = Inflated. 
(Usually construed as pa. pple.) 

c 1480 Henrvson Test. Cres. 463 Nocht is 3'our famous 
laud and hy honour Bot wind inflat in uther mennis eiris. 
1502 Atkinson ir. De Ivntatione iii. xxxv. 224 That thou 
be nat inflate by pr^'de & Ij-ft up aboue thy selfe. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 88 b. That our scyence or con- 
nj’nge. .make vs not inflate with prj'de. 1620 T. Scott God 
fyKing{it^^ 4 With eyes staring, countenance red and in- 
flate, 1760 J. Lee iutrod. Bot. i. xv. (1765) 39 TTie Peri- 
carpium. .varies, .in being Turbinate.. Inflate, puffed, as In 
Cardiospermum and Staph^dtea. • 1833 1 . Taylor E'auat. vi. 
2ot The perpetrator is inflate with, the persuasion of himself 
being a demigod in goodness. • • , 

Znflate (infl^'t), v. Also 7 en-. injlat-y 
ppl. stem of injidre, f. in- (In- 2) + Jidre to blow. 
F or the pai. pple., inflate was in early use : see prec.] 

1 . irans. To blow out or distend with wind or 

air ; to fill (a cavity of the body, a balloon, etc.) 
with air or gas ; also absoL of food, to cause flatu- 
lence. ... , 

*533 ELYo-rtTiw/. Helthe ii. vii. (*541)22 b, They do inflate the 
stomacke, and cause head ache. 15^ CoCak Haven Health 
tx. (1636) 33 If they [pease] be eaten in the Husks, they be 
hurtfull, and doe inflate, a 1612 Harincton Salcme's 
Regim. (1634) 34 Yet the dry figges enflate not so much. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viL 120 They., fill the stomacke 
with winde, and inflate the melt. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Med. (3790) 455Thc bowels are Inflated with wind. >834}. 
Forbes Laenneds Dis. C^err(ed.4) 159 We mu.st inflate the 
lung, pass a ligature above the affected part, and then dry 
it in the open air. i868 Darwin Anhtu < 5 * PL J. v. 33B The 
habit of slightly inflating the crop is common to all domestic 
pigeons. 1871 Roscoe Chetn. 31 We can calculate the 
weight of zinc and sulphuric acid needed to inflate a bal- 
loon cf the capacity of 150 cubic metres with hydrogen. 
1887 Bowen Vitg. .^neia v. 32 A following gale, Risen 
from the west, inflates with a favouring breath their sail. 

/g. 1818 Jas. Mile Brit, India II, v. vi. 566 The sup- 
posed dignity of a King’s Court. .inflated the pretensions of 
the Judges. 1670 R. W. Dale IVeek-day Serm, Iv. 8s 
Honest approbation seldom Inflates vanity. 

2 . To puff up (a person) with (also fb/) high 
spirits, pride, etc. ; to elate. Also absd. 

(1502 : see Inflate///, a.] • xs3oPAt5CR. S9t/i Connyngc 
inflateth excepteaman have grace withali. <zi6z8 J. Davies 
tVit‘s Pilgr. P ij (T.), Envy. .Will not admit, ihat art her- 
self should show Bypthers^ fingers ; but the mind inflates. 
<11797 H, Walpole in IVal/oliana (ed, a) I. cxxxv. [Inno- 
cent XI) III Castlemain, the ambassador, was inflated with 
his master's infatuation. 1803 JanePorter TkaddeusVni.f 
Character that prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity 
depress. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 254 Talk about learning 
may inflate with pride. 

8, To dilate, distend, or swell ; to enlarge un- 
duly. 

' <1x705 Ray (J,), That the muscles are inflated in time of 
rest. ^ 1768-74 Tucker if. Wa/. (1834) I, 547 Wcwork upon 
certain unlmown nerves, they inflate the muscles. 1782 
J, Scott irr. Paint. Poems 303 When Passion^s tumults in 
the bosom rise, Inflate the futures, and enrage ’the eyes, 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 630 The. whole body 
was emaciated, the eyebrotvs inflated. 

4 . To swell or expand artificially or unduly; I 
to expand beyond proper or natural limits^ to raise 
above the amount or value which sound' commer- 
cial principles would fix. 

• 1843 Sir R.'Peel in Croker Papers Apr. I1884), Com- 
merce, inflated by extravagant speculation.. demands some 
remedy. 1844 Emerson Yng. American W’ks. (Bohn) II.‘ 
298 SVe inflate our paper currency. 1887 B. F, Cowen in 
Vincent Vote ^ /, Business Jntegr. 641 (Funk), 'Ibe want of 
integrity in business has* inflated the stocks of our large 
colorations. 

Hence vbl. sh. and ppl. a , ; whence 

Infla'tlngly in an inflating manner (Webster, 

1856) ; also Izifla*ter, -or, one who or that which 
inflates or puffs up {/it. and flgl ) ; spec, an air- 
pump for inflating pneumatic cushions, tyres, etc. 

1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 10 b, hteales inflatynge or 
Avj-rldye : Beanes, Lupines [etc.], 1807 Crabbe Par, Reg.^ 11. 
Poems 1834 II. 183 In vain, they come, she feel-s th'Inflating 
grief. 18^ American VIII. 84 The clamor of contending 
inflaters and wreckers at the stock exchange. 1896 IVestm. 
Gas. 19 May 2/1 As soon as it is ready, and the gas made,- 
the balloon will I>e inflated. The inflating, it Is calculated, 
will take three dav-s. sS^ Mod Nexos/aper, Immediately 
the tyre becomes slack when riding. .the inflator responds, 
without any aid from the rider. 

Zuflated (inflr*'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -ed k] 

1 . Puffed out or swollen by air or gas ; in quot. 
1700, * filled with wind’. 

x68i tr. IVillis* Rem. Med. /f'A'r.Vocab., fn/ated, blow-m 
or puffed up as a bladder with wind. 1700 Dryoen Fablesy 
Cock 6* Fox 75oThe5' chas'd the murderous Fox, With brazen 
trumpet^, and inflated box. ,1841 Oroerson Creol. xul. 137 
Up rose with inflated majesty the gaseous globe. 1853 Sir 


H. ' Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 223 Bridges on. .air-tight 
cases, and inflated skins. 

2 . Of language : Full of empty rhetoric ; turgid, 
bombastic. • , . , . < 

1652 CoGAN tr. Scudery’s Ibrahvn Pref. A v b, A narrative 
stile ought not to be too much inflated, no more than that of 
ordinary conversations. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 

I . vii. 34 The account he gives of it is long and inflated. 
*788 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 2 Aug., I did not in general 
like Akenside's odes.. I thought they were too inflated. 1B67 
Freesian Ahw/. Conq. I. iii. 145 Are these titles .. mere 
pieces of inflated rhetoric ? 

.3. Swollen, e.xjpanded, or dilated with hollow 
interior, as if by inflatiori. • 

* 7 *^ 4 ® Thomson JVinter 166 Now th' inflated wa\-e 
Straining they scale. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 134 Calyx egg.shaped,’ inflated. 1828 Stark 
Eleni. Nat. Hist, II. 384 Abdomen inflated and vesicular. 
x88o Gray Strxtci, Bot, (ed. 6) 416/2 Itflatcd, bladder}*. 

4 . Puffed up or elated with vanity, or false notions. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 268 Inflated and astrut with self- 
conceit, He gulps the windy diet. 1790 Cath. GrahasiZ^//. 
Educ. 6 g Knight errantr}* was the effect of an inflated 
imagination. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vi. 228 
The inflated conceptions diffused among their countr}*men 
of the riches^ of India. x868 Gladstone yux\ Muadi ii. 
(1869) 63 In his [Thersites') short speech, of which an inflated 
presumption is the principal mark. 

6 . Raised or enhanced in price by speculation or 
other artificial and temporary causes. 

j88x Gladstone Sp. Leeds 7 Oct., Exported at an inflated 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained. 1899 
Morning Herfld 28 June 4/3 There w’as an unnatural and 
an unhealthy Inflated value put upon land. 

Hence Iufla*tednefi 8 , thequality ofbeing inflated. 
1867 C. J. Smith Syn. 6- Antonyms s.v. Altiloqtunce, 
Turgidity, Inflatedness. 1890 Spectator 29 Man, Illimit- 
1 able obtuseness to the bathos of moral and intellectual 
I inflatedness. 

I Znflatile (infl^i'til), a. [ad. late L. infldtil-is 
(Cassiodonis) of orfor blowing; see-iLE. Cf. obs. 
Y. inflaiil (16th c. in Godef.).] Of a musical in- 
strnment : Sounded by blowing. 

1776 Hist. Music L n. ix,243 The general division 

of musical instruments is into three classes, the pulsatile, 
tensile, and jnflaiile. iSox Athenxum 39 Sept. 300/3 The 
drum, the flute, and the fyre, as types respectively of per- 
cussive, inflatile, and pulsatile instruments. 

Znfiatiou (infit‘*Jon), [ad. L. infldlidn-ein^ 
n. of action f. infldn to Inflate. Cf. obs, 
vflalictt, flacion, etc. (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of inflating 01 distending with air 
or gas. 

x6ox Holland Pliny Explan. Words, Injlation^ swelling 
or puffing vp with winde. 1646 Sir T. Bro%vne Pseud Bp, 
IV. vi. 194 Whereby . . the pmrifyin^ parts do suffer a tur- 
gescence and inflation, and beconiming airy and spiimou.s.. 
ascend unto the surface of the water. 1802 Med, yml, 
VlII. 333 Having separated by inflation, the skin and 
muscles of one of the posterior extremities of a frog. Mod, 
The inflation of military balloons with hydrogen instead of 
coal-gas. • 

2 . The condition of being inflated with air or gas, 
or ofbeing distended or swollen as if with air. 

(T1340 Hampole Psalter 1 , 8 It purges be longes of in- 
flacioun. c *420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 504 This condyment 
is esy and iocounde Wherof inflacioun shal noon reclounde. 
c 1550 Lloyd 7 Vr<M. Health (1585) F viij A julep of Roses 
is good for the inflation of the longes. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud.^ Z/. iH.xxi. 162 The inflation or swelling of the body 
made in this animal upon inspiration or drawing in its 
bre.Tth. ^32 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 29^ Winds coming 
upAvards, inflations and Tumours of the Belly are signs of a 
pnlegmaiick Constitution, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. ( 1879) 

14 By the inflation of its body, the papillae with which the 
skin IS covered, become erect and pointed. 

3 . The condition of being puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or baseless notions. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 34 Singular inflaC}’ons & eIac}’ons 
of the mynde. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith vii. 54 Ulie un- 
doubted fruity of this Doctrine received, would be the infla- 
tion of audacious, fiery, fantaslick spirited men. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India 1 . 6g The inflation of Holkar's am- 
bition with the hope that [etc.]. 1883 Froude Short Stud, 
IV, IL i. 172 The words well convey the inflation with which 
the Catholic revivalists were going to their work. 

4 . The quality of language or style when it is 
swollen with big or pompons words; turgidity, 
bombast. 

1603 Ho^ANp Plutarch's Mor. 1199 A tragicall pompe, 
and swelling inflation of words. 1791 W, Beau.'hont tr. 
Barthelemts Trav. Anacharsis Greece (1796) I. p. vi, 

A style which to an English reader will appear to border 
on inflation and bombast. ^ 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 7x3 
Conceits were the then fashion of the age, as inflation and 
obscurity are now. 

*b 5 . Of a plague: Spread, extension (cf. Dilata- 
tion 2); or (?) increase of virulence. Obs. rare. 

1536 Bellenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 444 This pest rnis 
with sa lerribill inflation, that ilk man that luk it dcceissit 
within two dayis efter. ^ 

'6. Great or undue expansion or enlargement; 
increase beyond proper limits ; esp. of prices, the 
issue of paper money, etc. 

1864 Webster, //yf <*/<<?«-, 4Undue expansion onncrcasc, 
from over-issue;— -said of currency. 1878 A'’, Amer. R^’- 
CXXVI. 156 Despite the illegal infl.'vtion auiboTized by 
President Grant. 1885 Planch. Exam, *8 Miw. 5/1 The 
never-failing tendency to a needless inilaiion of our arma- 
ments. 1887 lESSorp Arcrtdy ii. 62 The inflation of pnees 
brought with it a speculative mania. 

7 . Inspiration, afflatus, rare. 



INFLATIONIST. 

183s I* Tavlor S^tr. Despots iii. 87 The opinion that the 
priest!5 and prie.ste£ses of the oracular temples were nothing 
more than involuntary subjects of the divine inflation. . 
Inflationist (inflf'-Janist). [f. prec. + -IST.] 
One who advocates inflation; spec, in U.S., and 
hence elsewhere, one who advocates an increase of 
the paper currency as beneficial to trade. Also attrib. 

i8t6 N, Aiucr» CXXIII. 451 The election of Gilden 
would spike the whole inflationist battery*. 1889 Times 5 Mar. 
9/2 Originally distrusted as an inflationist, he showed con- 
siderable skill in conducting the refunding operations. 

Obs. [ad.niod.L. 2 V£/?tf/iz''«j(cf. 
obs, F. iujiatif, -zvcy 15 th c, in Godef.), f. ppl. stem 
of L. injlare to Inflate : see -ive.] Of inflating 
quality or tendency. 

1528 Paysel Sahniis Regim. Pij, The substance of all 
pulse is inflativc [L. ittflaiiva\ and harde of digestion. x6j 2 
WooDAtx Surg, Mate ^Vks. (1653) 22’' The inflative instru- 
ment, fbr giving of a famous medicine. 1658 Rowland 
Mon/et's T/ieat, Ins. 025 The distilled water of common 
Wasps., applied to the belly it makes it swell as if it had the 
I>ropie..it may be concluded that their venome is e.xceed- 
ing hot and inflative. 

jj JnflatllS (infi^'t^i). [L. hijlaius a blow- 
ing into, inspiration ; cf. Inflation.] A blowing 
or breathing into ; inflation ; inspiration, afflatus. . 

^x86x Mrs. Browning (Webster 1864), The divine breath 
that blow's the nostrils out To ineffable inflatusi ^ , 

Xnficct (infle’ktj, v. [ad. L. injleci^^re, f. in- 

(In- -') -^Jlect^re to bend.] 

1. trans. To bend inwards ; to bend into a curve 
or angle ; hence, simply, to bend, to curve. 

c Found. St. Barikolomezds (E. E. T. S.) 5 tVhan he 
from so grete an highnesse wolde inflecte and bowe downe 
his jne to the lower party donward, he behelde an horrible 
pytte, 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 24 These [cartilages] 
occupjnng the meane space betwixt the-ribbes and brest' 
bone, are by expiration inflected. 1665 Glaswill Scepsis 
Sci. viii.’44 I* cannot be apprehended but that the line be 
inflected if some parts of it move faster than others. X7Ja 
Blackmore Creation i, (1736) 12 To a determin'd distance 
they ascend, And there inflect their course, and downward 
lend. 2732 Arbothnot Rules of Diet 41a They must be 
inflected to that side where the Muscle puKs stronge.st. 
2804 C. B. Brown Xr. Volney's View Soil (J. S. 234 The 
course of a general wind is often Inflected, from 30 to 80 
degrees, by the hollow of a river, a ridge of hills [etc.]. 2875 
Darwin Insecivu. PL n. 22 All the tentacles were soon 
energcticalJj' inflected. 

b.^^. To bend, incline, dispose.' 
c 2555 Harpsfielo Dhorce Hen. VI 1 1 (Camden) 274 Ruth* 
by no means could be inflected., to break company from 
her mother-in-law. 2624 Gee Foot out of Snare 17 Inflect- 
ing, fashioning and refashioning their relimon according to 
the will and wantonness of them. 2657 W. Morice Ceena 
^uasi Koii-ij Pref. a A gentle suppling and inflecting them 
to pay their Tythes. 2804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev.il, 276 
That Memoirof Turgot’s which. .is at this time still inflect-, 
ing toward itself the new as It did the old authorities. 
f2. Optics. To bend in or deflect (rays .of light)' 
in passing the edge of an opaque body or through 
a narrow aperture ; to Diffbact. Obs. 

2704 Newton (J.), Arc they [rays of light] not re- 

flected, refractedj and inflected by one and the same prin- 
ciple, acting variously in various circumstances ? 27*7-42 
CuAMBERS Cycl. s. v. Ray^ Sir Isaac Ne%vtbn suspects they 
[light-rays] may have .. a power of being inflected, or bent,' 
by the action of distant bodies, x8tx [sec Deflect v. 2 b].: 
3. Gram. To varf' the termination (of a word) in 
order to express different grammatical relations. - 
2668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 As to the inflexions of .Ad- 
jectives by the degrees of comparison ..those which are 
inflected through all degrees, have several irregularities in 
the manner of it. 1747 Johnson W^ 1757 IX. 
178 We are to examine .. how they [words] are inflected- 
through their various terminations. 1872 Public Scit. Lot. 
Gm/H. § 14, 22 Flexion, or' Stem-flexion, is the method of 
inflecting a Stem, that is, of making such changes in its 
form as may indicate changes in its meaning and use. 

.4. To modulate (the voice); spec.- in Music, to 
flatten or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic semitone. 

28*8 Webster, Inflect To modulate, as the voice. 
2867 M.acfarren Harutonyx. 5 With the Greeks, it allowed 
of no notes inflected by sharps or fiats. 2889 pRoirr-^ar- 
tiiony^ xii. | 274 Whenever a modulation takes place, the. 
note inflected by an accidental is regarded as belonging to 
the key in which it is diatonic. 

Hence Infie'cting///. a., that inflects. 

2666 Phil. Trans. I. 242 The Air light, and clear without 
inflecting parts. 2832 Brewster Hauton (1855) 1. ix. 200 
He a«;cribes it [inflexion] to the variable density of the ether 
within and without the inflecting body. 

Inflected (infle*ktM), ppl. a. ' [f. prec. + -edI.] 

1. Bent or cuiv'ed ; bent inwards. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. i. 105 Galen ..com- 
mends unto us . . not to lye directlj*, or at length, but some- 
what inflected, that the muscles may be at rest. . 2796 H. 
Brougham in PliiL Trans, LXXXVI. 22S The angle., 
which the inflected ray makes with the line drawn [etc.}. 
1847 'L.c.wt.s Jlist. Philos. (1867) I. 82, T here sic in an" 
inflected position. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 
48 The angle of the lower jaw is almost always inflected. 
2875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. vii. 165 All the tentacles except 
three inflected or sub-inflected- 

2. Gram, Of a word: Varied in the terminations 
to express varied grammatical relations. Of a lan- 
guage : Characterized by grammatical inflexion. 

>775 m Ash. 2865 Tyidr Early Hist. Man. iv. 64 In- 
flect^ languages such as Latin. 2871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue { 30 ‘Jlie essence of an inflected language is, to 
express by modifications of form that which an umnflected 
language expresses by arrangements of words. 
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I - 3 . Injlccied arch : an arch having the curve of 
its flanks reversed near the crown, so as to terminate 
in an acute angle. (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

Hence Infle’ctedness, the state or condition of 
being inflected. 

28x2-31 Bentham Univ. Cram. Introd., Wks. 2843 VIII. 
341 Sparingly inflectedness and copiously inflectednes.s, as 
applied to language. 

Inflection: see Inflexion. 

Inflective (infle*ktiv), ^r. [f. Inflect zj. + -IVE ; 
in mod.F. injlectif^ 

1 . Having the quality of inflecting; tending to 
inflect. 

2666 Phil. Trans. I. 240 The Inflective veins of the Air 
(if I may so call those parts, which . . have a greater or less 
Refractive power than the Air next adjourning). ^ 27x3 Der- 
HAM Phys.'Theot. 23 note. Although this inflective Quality 
of the Air be a great Incumbrance and Confusion of Astro- 
nomical Obsen'ations- 

2 . Pertaining to or characterized by grammatical 
inflexion. 

*799 'V- Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 569 Inflective 
and derivative syllables. 2875 Whitney Life Bang. vi. 204 
The glories of a completely inflective language. 2885 Clodd 
Myths 4- Dr. 1. iv, 76 Their language had passed into the 
inflective or highest stage. ' 

Inflector (infle'ktsr). rare—^. [f. Inflect + 
-on.] Thatwhich inflects or bends. (In quot. oZ/rri.) 

2852 Richardson Geol. viii, 273 Propulsion through the 
water. . by the action of the inflector muscles of the tali. 

tlnfle'dged, n. Obs. [Is-n.] = Unfledged. 

a x66t Fuller Worthies, ISarksh. (1662) 97 He therein 
made nests for many birds; which otherwise, bein|; either • 
infledged or maimed, must have been exposed to wind and 
weather. 

+ Inflee*ing^ vbl. sb. Obs. rarc^'^. [f. iN-i -h 
Fleeing.] a place to flee into ; a refuge. 

/2 2300 E. £, Psalter ccliuft]. 2 Mi merci and in-fieing 
mine, Mi helper and leser mine. 

Inflesh, obs. form of Enflesh v. 

I'nfiez, r^. [ad. L. injlexus (K-stem), synony- 
mous with itifiexio Inflexion.] In the grammar 
of the Bantu languages, the particle prefixed to 
a root, to form a noun, which has functions similar 
to those of inflexional suffixes in the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. (Also called prejix or initial^) 
2859 CoLEKso First Steps Zulu-Kafir li, 4 Every Zulu 
noun consists of two parts, the and the inflex, the 
latter being a small particle, which is set before the root, 
forming with it the complete noun. . . We give the name of 
inflex to this initial particle, because, by changes of it, cer- 
' tain modifications of the noun aie effected, as they are in 
Latin-and Greek, by means of terminal particles , , Thus .. 
in the Zulu word umuntu, person, the root is ntu, and the 
inficx untu, which is changed to aba for the plural, and the 
whole word becomes ahantu, people. 

Bot. Obs, rare. [ad. L. injlex-us, 
pa. pple. of inJteciPre to Inflect.] ^Inflexed, 
*753 Chasibers CycLSupp, s.v. Leaf Inflex Leaf that 
which in growing from its base, turns its point again toward 
the plant,^ 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 234 The 
petals are inffex, or bent upwards at the end. 

. Ii^exed (infle-kst), ppl, a. ■ [f. as prec. + -ed^.] 
Bent inwards ; incurved, 

i66x Feltham Disc. Luke xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 361 Davids 
right-hcartedness became inflex'd and crooked. 2708 J, 
Philips Cyder ii. 69 Suffice it to provide a brazen tune In- 
flext. . 273s H. Brooke^ Univ, Beauty n. 265 Thy grand 
machine . . T'here most direct where seeming most inflcx’d. 
x8t6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1843) II. 255 The tail .. is fur- 
nished with an inflexed fork .. usually bent under the body. 
1830 LiiVDLEviVVj/. Syst, Bot. 59. 287a Oliver Elem. Bot. 
II. 182 The apices of the petals are often inflexed. 

Inflesdbility ^ (infle^ksTbi'lTti). [f. Inflex- 
ible I -p -ITY, perh. after F. iuJlexibiliU (1611 in 
Hatz,-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
inflexible; incapability of being bent; unjiclding 
stiffness, rigidity ; firmness of purpose, obstinacy. . 

. 26x2 Florio, Inflessibilita, inflexibilitie. yo6 in Phillips. 
r 1730 A. Baxter jF/ty. Hat. Soul 11. 225 (T.) Against the 
‘.inertia’ of matter, or. the. inflexibility of mechanism. 274* 
Fielding J. Andrews iv, v, The squire, who knew her in- 
flexibility, interrupted her, 28x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii. His 
features arranged into the utmost inflexibility of expression. 
2873 L. Ferguson Disc. 218 Mere inflexibility of purpose is 
not necessarily an excellence.' 2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 337 Bone .. cannot swell, in consequence .of its in- 
flexibility. 

Inflexibility 2 ; see Inflexible 2. 

'Inflexible (infle’ksib'l), a.T- [ad. L. injlexi- 
hit-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + Jiexibilis Flexible : cf. F. 
inflexible (i3-i4th c. in Littre).] Not flexible. 

1. Incapable of being bent ; unbendabie ; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff. 

•cx^oo'Lanfranc's Cirurr, i. M.24 If hat he [the ligament] 
hadde be inflexible as a boon .. oon lyme m>3te^ not han 
meued wihouten anoher. 2545 Jove Exp. Dan. vi. (R.), Of 
Ibis thing is the king's scepter a very apt signe and token, 
in that u is ferme and inflexible. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (265S) 253 His tninck .. is crooked, gristly, and in- 
flexible, at the root next to the nose. 27*5 Pope Odyss. xxi. 
18S The bow inflexible resists their t»in. 27*8 Pemberton 
HeivtojCs Philos. 6311 two equal bodies., be hung at the ex- 
tremities of an inflexible rod. 289* Strwid Mag. Dec. 652/1 
An iv’orj'-handled knife with a verj* delicate inflexible blade. 

2 . Unbending in temper or purpose; not to be 
turned from a purpose by persuasion or argument ; 
immovable, inexorable. 


intlexion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.' ir. viii. (Add. MS. 27,941 
If. 25/1) He is inflexible, stedfasq and faileh not. 24^ Cap. 
CRAVE Chron, (Rolls) 268 The bischop vas inflexibil. xejj 
N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 6 Not to bee inex- 
orable nor inflexible towardes me your poor sen.'ant. 2694 
Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 145 Fill me with an in- 
flexible Integrity and (instancy in my Duty. 2716 Ladt 
M. W. Montagu Let, to Ctess Mar 21 Nov., She. .remains 
still inflexible, either to threats or promises, 1777 Watsox 
Philip //, xvi. (1839) 329 Sebastian adhered to his purpose 
with inflexible obstinacy. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Erg. xsi 
III. 727 Billop, though courteous, was inflexible. 

3. Unalterable, rigidly fixed. 

2693 South Twelve Serm. (1698)^111, 84 To make it the 
Rigid Inflexible Rule, which it^ is to Judge b)'. 2871 
Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. viii. 226 Nature's laws are 
more inflexible than iron. 2885 S. Cox Exposii. Scr. i. ii. 
20 The moral order of the universe is as inflexible as the 
physical order. 

tlnfleadble, 0.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. (see 
Infle.t o.) + -IBLE.] Capable of being inflected ; 
in Optics diffrangible. Hence t Inileritil'litjr. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 405 Hy m semede his herte to 
be more inflexible [L. injlectt\ to melody then to che\allery. 
2796 H.Brougham in Pfiil. Trans. LXXXVI. 235 Wherefore 
1 conclude that the raj’s of the sun’s light differ in degree of 
inflexibility, and that those which are least refrangible are 
most inflexible. 2857 H. Lloyd Waz'e-Thcory Light 
§95 Supposing that the rays which differ in refrangibility 
differ also in inflexibility. 

Xnfie'sd'bleiiess. rare. ; [f. Inflexible i + 
-NESS.] = Inflexibility!. 

a 26x7 Hieron JVks. (1619) II. 372 For the inflexiblenesse 
of it [man's heart], 1 shewed you erewhiIe..of what a stony 
^ualitie it is. a 2688 W. Clagett 17 Semt. (1699) 449 The 
inffextbleness of true doctrine. - 
Inflexibly (infle’ksibli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inflexible manner ;* rigidly, firmly, 
obstinately ; unalterably. 

. 2534 More Comf. agsf. Trib. ir. xvi. Wks. izg4/z Inflex- 
ibly set vpon the purpose to destroy himself. 264^^8?. Hall 
C hrist PI}'st. (R.), We know him indeed to be infinitely and 
inflexibly just. 27^6 Gibbon Decl.^F. xvi. (1B69) 1. 3821116 
payment of this tnbute was inflexibly refused, 2856 Kane 
A ret. Expl, I. xxiv. 310 As far as we could see, it [the ice) 
remained inflexibly solid. 

Inflexion, inflection (inflekjan).- fad, L. 
iujlexidn-em, n. of action f. injlect^'C (ppl." stem 
iujlex-) to Inflect. Cf.-F. inflexion ( 14 th c. in 
Godef, Compl.), As to the spelnngcf. Connexion, 
Deflexion.] 

1. The action of inflecting or lading, or, more 
particularly, of bending in or towards itself. ^ 

2532 Elyot Gov, i. xx, A * . crafty daunser, which in hh 
daunse coulde imagine the infle.\ions of the serpente. 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. I.’ 204 7’hey conceive there 
may be a progression or advancement made in motion 
without the inflexion of parts. ije/i Burke.S’uM. Uh 
xxii, There Is required a small inflexion of the body, ^ 1837 
Whew’ell Hist. Induct,’ Sc. (1857) II. 62 The infle.xiori of 
a^ direct motion into a curve. 287s Darwin Insectiv'. PL 
vii. 272 Sufficient to cause the inflection of a single tentacle. 

b. The condition of being inflected or bent; 
concr. a bending, bend, curvature, or angle. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii, 45 The Labwnth 
of Crete, built upon a long quadrate, containing five lar§e 
squares, communicating by right inflections, terminating in 
the centre of the middle square, and lodging of the Minotaur. 
266* Stillikcfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 26 iTie several inflec- 
tions of the joynts serve for all kind of figures. 277* 
Smollett Humph. CL 28 July, Let. to Lewis, [The] view 
..varied. .according to the inflexions of the road. 
Playfair lilustr. Huttoiu 7‘/;,.2X3 The section -.of this 
ridge is highly instructive, from the great disturbance of 
the primary strata, and the varietj^ of their inflexions. 1037 
Brewster Magnet. 234 This singular inflexion of the mag* 
netic equator in the douth Sea. 2856 Woodward Mol- 
lusca 301 Ligament contained in a spoon-shaped inflection. 

c. ftg. A mental or moral bending or turning. 

; *597 HoofCER Eccl. Pol. V. x.xxviti. § i The very .stepsand 
inflections euery way.. of all passions whereunto the mmd 
is subject. 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 290 The allusion ^ 
not be. .obtained by undue inflexions or distortions. 28^ 
BoldrewoodC^j/. A^/<>r;//er(i89i) 158 Even in. .se!f-analy.sis 
men are not infrequently insincere and evasive, ..Verelbe 
moral processes incapable of such inflections [etc.]. 

+ 2. Optics. The bending of a ray of light, at the 

edge of a body, into the geometrical shadow. Now 
called Diffraction. Obs. , 

2704 Newton {title) Opticks: or a Treatise of the Reflec- 
tions, Refractions, Inflections and Colours of’ Light- >7 >® 
Pemberton Nesvton's Philos. 377 These shadows are al-w 
obsei^’ed to be bordered W’ith colours. This our author rails 
thednflection of light. 2796 H. Brougham in ff'iuis. 

LXXXVI. 228 If a ray passes w'jthin a certain ^‘S*^*’*;* 
any body, It is bent inwards ; this we shall call Inneclion. 
2832 Brewster Nezuion (1855) I. ix. 194 Therejsan inllexion 
of light differing both from refraction and^ reflexion, aiiu 
seeming to depend upon the unequal density of the ran- 
stituent parts of the ray. 1865-7* Watts Diet. 

s.v. Light, The.se effects, (ormerly known aslnuecuon, 
and now called Diffraction. 

3. Geotn. Change of cniA*ature from convex to 
concave at a particular point on a cun’e ; tlie 
at which this takes place is called a point ofnf- 
flexion (or shortly an injlexioti ) ; at such a 
the moving tangent to the curve becomes stationarj’, 
the direction of its angular motion being changeu, 
hence inflexion is also applied to such a stationary 
tangent itself, or to the analogous stationary oscu- 
lating plane {plane injlexioti) in a non-plane cune. 
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■ X7SI Baii.ev, lujicciioft Point of a Curve is the Point 
where a Curve begins to bend back again a contrary Way. 
1743 Emerson /'/ka'wwj 144 The Point of Inflexion or con- 
trary Flexure is that Point which separates the convex from 
the concave Part of the Curve. x88a Minchin Unipi, 
Kineinal. 100 Points on this circle are therefore points of 
inflexion on the roulettes to which they give rise ; and the 
circle Is hence called the Circle o/ Injlexions. x8^ A. G. 

' Grecnhjll Diff, 4* Integr. Calc% 240 At a point of infle.xion 
the curve crosses the tangent. 

4 . Gram. The modification of the form of a word 
' to express the different grammatical' relations into 
which it may enter ; including the declension of 
substantives, adjectives and pronouns, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs (but some treat the last under Derivation 
or Word-formation). 

i668 Wilkins Real Char, 297 The rules which are proper 
and peculiar to any one Language, .about the Inflexion of 
words, and the Government of cases. Ibid. 453 Varro . . 
doth not there design to give an account of the just number 
of words in the Latin, but only to shew the great variety [of 
words] which is made by the Inflexion and Composition of 
Verbs. 1876 Mason Grant, (ed. 21) 37 The process of 
forming the different cases of a noun is called inflection, 
b. concr. An inflected form of a word ; also, the 
inflexional suffix or element. 

16M Wilkins Real Char, ar Rules for all such Gram- 
matical Derivations and Inflexions. 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind. I. 277 It has now been demonstrated by means 
ofa comparison of the inflexions. 1871 Robv Rai. Grain, 

ji. xviii. 189 The indicative mood contains no special in- 
flexions to disiinptish it. 1874 Sweet Hist. En^. Sottnds 
’i6o Old English is the period of full inflections . . Middle 

English of levelled inflections. .and Modern Englif.h of lost 
inflections. 1876 Mason En^, Gram. (ed. 21) 29 This power 
of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though 
it were a single declinable word, and adding inflections to 

it, is very remarkable in English. 

5. Modulation of the voice; in speaking or sing- 
ing : a change in the pitch or tone of the voice. 

rt x5oo Hooker (J.),The motion of his bodyand the inflec- 
tion of his voice. 1783 Blair R/iet. vi. I. loS With regard 
to inflexions of voice, these are so natural, that, to some 
nations, it has appeared easier to expres.s different ideas, by 
varying the tone with which they pronounced the same word, 
than to contrive words for all their ideas. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Ilfns. i. 59 It does neither so easily and generally admit, nor 
'SO variously introduce those accentual inflexions which they 
•love to employ. *839-40 W. Irving tyd/ert's R. (1835) sr 
Such melodious sounds and exquisite inflexions could only 
. be produced by organs of the most delicate flexibility. t83a 

• Grovs Diet, H/us, II. 765^2 A series of Inflections usually 
described by modem writers as the ‘Gregorian Tones\ 
2883 F. M. Peard Conirad, 1. 10 There was an Inflection 
in her voice which suggested command. 

Hence Infle’zionlesB (infleotionless) a.,- void 
of inflexion or modulation. 

• 1878 J. A. H. Murrav in Encvcl. Brit. VIII. 398 The lan- 
' guage had at length reached the all but inflexionless state 

which it now presents. x888 Mrs. Spender Kept Secret 
III. xiii. 225 nis voice was subdued and inflectionless. 

' Inflexional, inflectional (infle-kJsnHl), a. 
[f. prec. + -AL,] Pertaining to or characterized by 
grammatical inflexion. 

183a J. C. Hare in P/tilol. Museum I. 656 That dispo- 
sicion..to shorten inflexional terminations. x86o Farrar 
Oris> Lang, 185 «c»fe, Pott’s formula for the morphological 
classification of languages was that they are ‘isolating’ 
‘agglutinative’, and ’inflectional'.^ 1875 Whitnev Ar/I* 
Lang. vi. 107 It does not lose what it once possessed in the 
way of inflectional apparatus. 1876 Freeman Norm. Couq. 
V. XXV. 509 Had no Norman ever set foot on our shores, the 
inflexional Old-English would still have passed, sooner or 
later, into the non-inflexional modern English. 

' Hence Infle'xionally (infle'ctionally) (idv.^ in 
regard to inflexion. • , • 

1885 G. Baden-Powell in Contemp. /f^v.Oct.The Bush- 
man language is classed inflectionally with the Bo-sque, 
Finn [etc.]. 

t Infle’sity. Obs. rare—^, [f. L. injlcx-us 
inflected i--lTV, after Flexitv.] Of rays of light: 
The quality of being inflected : see Inflect v. 2, 
1797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 360 Wc may, 
therefore, say that the ray.s of light differ in degree of re- 
frangity, reflexit3', and fiexity, comprehending inflexityand 
deflexity. 

Inflexive (infle'ksiv), rare^^, [f. L. 
Jbex-f ppl. stem of in/lectere to Inflect + -ive.] 
=3 Inflective. *890 in Cent. Diet. 

flnfleaive, Obs. rare^^. [f. In- 3 + 
Flexive.] Not flexive; inflexible. • 
x6x6 Chapman Homer's Hymns, Alars 35 And to beare 
safe, the burthen vndergone Of Foes inflexiue, and in- 
humane hates. 

t Illfie*XTire. Obs. rare. [f. I,, injiex-y ppl. 
stem of injiecifre^ after F lexube.] A bend, cutv’e, 
or turn inwards : = Inflexion i b. 

8 Banister Hist. Matt v. 74 Itlightlyoblainethaboue 
ower part of the splene certaine folde.s, or inflexures. 
1658 Sir 'r. Browne Card. Cyrus lii. 52 The contrivance 
of nature is singular in the opening and shutting of Binde- 
weed.s, performed by five inflexurcs. 

t Inflict, p>/b. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inJiict-nSi 
pa. pple. of injiigfre : see next.] Inflicted. 

1S*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) *82 b, Thou art . . free 
from all maledicc>*on and opprobrj', inflycte to Mtiman for 
■ synne. 

Inflict (infli-kt), V. [f. L. influt-, ppl. stem of 
inJlTgPre to dash or strike (one thing on or against 


1 . irans. To lay on as a stroke, blow, or W’ound ; 
to impose as something that must be suffered or 
endured ; to cavtse to be borne. 

*593 Shaks. si Hen. F/, iii. L 277 No paine they can inflict 
vpon him Will make him say, 1 mou’d him to those Armes. 
— Liter, 1630 Lasting shame On thee and thine this night 
I will inflict. 1596 Bpenser F, Q. vi. viii. 22 For reven|:e* 
ment of those wongfuH smarts,Which I to others did inflict 
afore. i6xz Bible 2 Cor. li. 6 This punishment, which was 
inflicted of many. *6st Hobbes Lnnath. ii. xxrii. 153 
A penalty . . hath been usually inflicted in the like cases. 
17XX Light /or Blind xnjQih Rep. Hist.AISS.Comm. App. 
V. 19s Tho’ Cromwell had been dead, yett justice was in- 
flicted on his corps, 1774 Goldsm. ///r/. (1776) VII. 
2x0 [The rattle-snake} inflicts its wound in a moment; then 
parts, and inflicts a second wound. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resid. in Georgia 42 Each driver is allowed to inflict a 
dozen lashes. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc, 197 The suffering 
was not wantonly inflicted. 

b. To impose something unwelcome. (Often 
jocular.) 

1809 Byron Bards ^ Rev. Argl., Wks. (1846) 422 notCf 
Master Southey hath inflicted three poems, .on the public. 
*833 L. Ritchie ti'and. Loire 129 In Prussia, where the 
order of the great Frederick suffices equally well to inflict 
a spouse and the bastinado I 1875 JowsTTp/rt/*?!. 51 Your 
father is pleased to inflict many lords and masters on you. 

. 2 . With inverted construction: To afflict, assail, 
trouble (a person) with something painful or dis- 
agreeable. (Now rarCy and only in sense 1 b.) 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) H- 30 The wycked vil- 
laine inflicted her bodye with manifold wounds. x6o8 
Shaks. Per, v. i. 6x Ine most just gods For every graff 
would send a caterpillar, And so inflict {ntod, edd. afflict J our 
province. 165* Cokaine ir. CaipreneAes Cassandra^. 36 
Oroondates . . began to be deeply inflicted with it. 1883 
Macm. Mag. XLVIII. 130 \yc should be inflicted with less 
. .twaddle and useless verbosity. 

Hence Infli'cted ppl, a. ; Xnfirctxng vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1508 Florio, In/itio, stroken violently, inflicted, smitten 
against. i6it Ibid., In/Httione^ an infliction or inflicting. 
x63t Gouge God's Arrenvs 1. § i The inflicting cause lol the 
plague] was the Lord. *65* S. S. Secretaries Stud. 202, 

1 hope time wil.. weaken these inflictings. 1848 Buckley 
Homer's Iliad 267 His soul fled in baste through the in- 
flicted wound. 

Infli*ctabl6f [f. prec. + -able.] That can 
or may be inflicted. 

x8xo Benthasi Paching{iZ2i)i6^ An offence called a con- 
tempt of Court, and the punishment inflictable for that 
offence. x888 Pall Mall G, 8 June 4/2 The smallest fine 
indictable by law for the particular offence was 40X, 

InSixter, -or. [f. ns prec. + -erI, -or. 

Injiictor is according to the L. type from inj 7 lglre.\ 

One who inflicts, in senses of the vb. (Usually 
const, of the thing Inflicted.) 

160$ WiLLET Hexapta Gen. xpt God the authour of all 
good things . . as also the inflicter of -all such punishments. 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 497 The Jews gener- 
ally did believe Satan was the Inflicter of all Diseases, 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) IV. 213 If it so please the all- 
gracious Inflictor. 1836 E. Howard R. Ree/er xlvii, The 
inflicter of my wound. 1892 Zancwiu. Big Bow Myst. 26 
How the inflictor of the wound got in or ouu 

Inaction (mfli’kfan). [ad. late L. infliction^ 
em, n, of action f. injltgere to Inflict; Cf. F, in- 
fliction (i486 in Godef. Comp/.).'} The action of 
inflicting (pain, punishment, annoyance, etc-) ; in 
quot. 1603, the fact of being inflicted. 

1534 More Con/, agst. Trtb. ill. Wks. 1216/2 The terror 
and infliccion of intollcrable payne and torment. 1603 
Shaks. Meas./or M. i. iiL 28 Our Decrees, Dead to inflic- 
-tion, to themselues are dead. 1651 Hobbes Letnath, 11. 
xxviii, 163 In declared Hostility, all infliction of evill is 
lawful!. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 19 The infliction of 
such exemplary punishment. Lewis Use Sp Ab, Pol. 

Terms i. 17 To puuish-.by the infliction of pain. 

b. An instance of this; something inflicted, as 
pain, punishment, etc., or in weaker sense, an 
annoy.mce, a nuisance, a * visitation 

1586 Marlowe jst Pt. Tamburl. v. ii. Our expressless , 
bann’d inflictions. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/. (1848) 58 Dis- 
tress’d by such Persecutions, as seem^to be Divine Inflic- 
tions. 1834 Ht. Martineao PVrrrfrjii, 21 He was aw.’ire 
that few inflictions could be so dreadful to bis father. jBto 
-Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. x, 2x3 What an infliction he 
must be ! * . « . 

Inflictive (inffi-ktiv), a. [f. L. type *tnfltctiv- 
-us (cf. F. inJlicHf, -ive, Cotgr. l6ii), f ppl. stem 
of iiifiig-Pre : see -ive.] Tending to inflict ; pev- 
taining to infliction. 

x6xx Cotgr., In/lictH, .. inflictiue, inflicting; or, of pro- 
perty to inflict. 1643 Ansiv. Feme Not have they 

any inflictive power on his person. j^rssHERVEyDiVrf.I.xo 
(Jod.) This will be still more inflictive to an ingenuous 
mind. 1779 Whitehead Ode his Majest/s ■ Birthday, 
Like her own oak . • Ev’n from the steers inflictive sting. 
New force she gains- 1831 Moore Poet, IVhs, II. 339 
Without the aid Of that inflictive process, tuning. 

Inflooa (inflp'd), V. [f iN-l or 2 + Flood p.] 
inlr. To flow in, to enter as a flood. Hence In- 
■floo'ding vM. sb. 

iBss SiNCLETOs I. U9 The Sea Venling it.s choler 

in prodigious roars,Whcrc doth the Julian billow boom afar, 
The deep in-flooding. *885 Ste\'ensos Pr. Otto nr. i, (1895) 
2X5 She. .saw far before her the silent inflooding of the day. 

Inflorescence (tnflore'sens). Hot, fad. mod. 
L. infloracentia (Unnseus), f. L, inflorescere to 
come- into flower: see In- 2 and Florescence. 

, Cf. F. ittflcresccncc (1792 in HaU.-Damv).] 


. 1 , The mode in which the flowers of a plant 
are arranged in relation to the .axis and to eacli 
other; the flowering' system. 

1760 J. Lee lutrod- Bot. (1765) 2x7 Inflorescence is the 
manner in which the Flowers are fastened to the Plant 
by the Peduncle. Ibid. 224 Inflorescence affords the 
truest, and in most Genera the most elegant Distinction. 
*794 Martx’N Rousseau's Bot. xix. 272. 1830 Lisdlev 

Nat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flowers often wiiK a centrifugal in- 
florescence. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. vii. 82 It is con- 
venient to speak of the Flowering System, or mode of 
arrangement of the flowers of plants, as the Inflorescence. 
1880 Gray Simtet. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 141 Ii/Ioresceuce, a term 
which would literally denote the time oftlower-bearing, was 
applied by Linnaus to the mode, that is, to the disposition 
of blossoms on the axis and as respects their arrangement 
with regard to each other. Anthotxxy.-is a better term. 

b. The collective flower or blossom of a plant. 

^ 1851 Beck's Florist 128 There they produce their brilliant 
inflorescence amid a variety of Passion-flowers, Bromclias, 
and^Fems. 1854 Hooker Hintal. ymls. 1. ii. 52 In mass, 
the inflorescence resembles sheets of flame. 1857 Henfrey 
Bot. g 115 The solilarj' flower, or the connected system of 
flowers arising from one pointy is called the inflorescence. 
1884 Rob Nat, Ser. Story vii, There are few objects of 
more exquisite,, beauty than this inflorescence. 

2 . Theprocessof flowering or cominginto flower; 
blossoming. Also flg, 

xBoo Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 271/2 No leaves during 
inflorescence, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
I. 3 s 8 Early flowering grasses .. at their period of inflores- 
cence. *885 O, W, Holmes in Century Alag. XXX. 48B 
Those who are just coming into their time of mflorescence. 

Inflow (i’nfluu), sh. [f. In adv. 1 1 d -h P'low 
T hu uuritm ot fact of flowing in j that which flows 
in ; = Influx, lit. and fig, 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. 11852) 292 In the belief that 
through them came Vast spiritual inflow. 1865 Cornh. 
Afag. Aug. 182 A door is opened . . to the inflow of much 
solid gain. 1865 Reader 11 Feb. 161/3 The extraordinarj- 
inflow of Europeans, Americans and Chinese. 1875 Lylll 
Priuc. Geol. I, ii, xx. 498 In the depths of the Straits, .it is 
less interfered with, .by the surface inflow. x88x P. Brooks 
Candle 0/ Lord 225 Tell me .. the real nature of your 
friend’s influence, the inflow of his life on yours. 1807 All- 
butt's Syst, Afed. III. 746 The blood must be maintained at 
a normal standard by a regular inflow of nutritive material. 

aitrib. x8^ Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 390 Securely 
tying the rubber pipe. .to the reservoir inflow pipe. 

Inflow (infl^u*), V. [f. In- 1 + Flow v.'] 
tl. intr. Asfroh To flow in; to exert astral 
influence ; « Tnflue v. Obs. 

1653 Gaulb Magastrom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest .. or not. a x^o Hacket Ahp. Williams n. 
(1692) jjo The vertue of such and such a star, .they hold to 
be propitious, in-flowing into the life and death of men. 

2 . To flow in. 

x88a H. Scott Holland Logie fp Life (x88?) 204 The forces 
set loose by that Divine affection unceasingTyinflow, inrush, 
invigorate, 

fS. trans. To cause to flow in. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Levxaih. (1830) 70 What is the meaning of 
these words, The first cause does not necessarily inflow any 
thing into the second. 

Hence i*lTiflovred///. <?., that has flowed in. 

1676 Wiseman Chxrurg. Treat, i. iii. x6 Either of these 
[prescriptions] . . will .. dr>’ up the inflowed Humour. 

Inflowering (inflaua-riQ). [f. In- 2 + Flower 
V, + -INC I, after F. enflcnrage.'\ A process whereby 
the aroma of flowers is extracted, the essential oils 
being absorbed in fixed oils and fatty substances. 

1885 PiEssE in Eneycl. Brit, XVIII. 526/2 Certain flowers 
.. do not yield their attars by distillation .. In these cases 
the odours are secured by the processes of inflowering (en- 
fleurage), or by maceration. 

Inflowing (i'nfls'ifir)), vbl sb. [In' adv. ii c.j 
The action or fact of flowing in ; inflow, influx. 

1450-1530 ATyrr. our Ladye 19S ‘The infiowynge of this 
fiowde. 156* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 53 llie .soulc is 
of the essence of God, or a secrete inflowing of Godhead. 
1842 R. M. M«Cheyne in Alem, (1878) 402 The engrafting 
of the branch is good, the inflowing of the sap good, but 
the fruit is the end in view. 1878 Huxley P/tysiogr. xx. 
345 Yet this inflowing does not take the shape of a due 
north wind. 

I'nflO'Wing',///.o. [In adv. 1 1 a.] That flows in. 
x6ix Florid, lujmtente, influent, inflowing. 1840 Clough 
Amours de Voy. v. 4 A city that fringes the curve of the 
inflowing waters, x8^-8 Maury PAys. Geog, iv. § 231 'The 
circle of inflowing air is gradually enlarged. 1871 Daily 
Nexvs 13 Sept., Researches . . made into the inflowing and 
outflowing currents of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

Ohs. rare-^. [f. In- 2 + 

flowing, flow, flood : after influAre to flow in.] ** 
Influx ; inflow. 

167s Baxter Catk. TheoL 1.11.8 No habits immutably fix 
without the Induct of the Holy Ghost, 

+ Znfllie, V. Ohs. rare. [a. F. injtuer (i4-I5th 
c, in Godef.), .ad. L. ittjluere to ilotv in : see 
Influence.] itUr. To shed astral influence: 

= lNFLOtV ei. I. 

1541 R. CopLAtJD Guydons Quest. Chimrg., lazares 
Q ij b. Some constellacion that influed wjuallj* ."pon a Lyn- 
red. and spccjailly on them that dwell togialer. 

Hence j'l'nfluing vbl Influence 2. 
a i6i8 Syuxsier jeh Triumph, iw.si Can.t thou restrain 
the pleasant influinj Of Pleiades the ushers of the spring f 

luflnence (i-nfl«ens), sb. [a. I. jnfluence 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) emanation from the stars 
(also inflow of water ; affluence) = Pr. and Sp. in- 
fttetida. It, influenza, late or med-L. iitfluenlia 



UQ-piiTJ^HfCE. 

f. L. injiueni-em^ pr. pple. of injittere to flow in. 
The astrological sense (corresp. to late L. injiuxus 
{stellarwn') ‘ astral influence 4th c. in Firmicus) 
was common in med.L. : cf. Pico di Mirandola 
adv. Astrologos iii. 5, Sense 4 was already esta- 
blished in Scholastic Lat. : Aquinas (^1260) has 
injinentia caust& (Prof. B^water).] 

•fl. The action pr fact of flowing in; inflowing, 
inflow, influx ; said of the action of water and 
other fluids, and of immaterial things conceived 
of as flowing in. Also rtjwrr. flowing matter. Obs, 
1546 Mail. Ripon (Surtees) III. 28 At suche t>mes as the 
Inhabitantes of the sam town cannot com to the paroche 
church for the Influence of water when the water here is 
bigge. 1577-87 Harrison Englaitd in Holinskeds C/iron. I. 
77 The Towie . . taketh in the influences of diverse waters 
in one chaneh. 1655 E. Terbv Voy. E. Ind, 98 In the .. 
branches of those Trees they make incisions . . under which 
they hang Pols . . to preser\'e the influence which issues out 
of them in a large quantity in the night-season. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. it. iv. 158 The Phantasie. .of Man, which 
is various, according to those curious Temperaments that 
have ingredience and influence into him. ^ 170* Theo- 

Phrast. 250 The sources of Conquests like those of great 
Rivers are generally obscure, until their streams increasihg 
by the influence of others, make mighty inundations. 

2 . spec.mAstrol. The supposed flowing or stream- 
ing from the stars or heavens of an etherial fluid 
acting upon the character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary things generally. In later times 
gradually viewed less literally, as an exercise of 
power or 'virtue*, or of an occult force, and in 
late use chiefly a poetical or humorous reflex of 
earlier notions. 

<rx374 Chaucer Tropins in. 569 (618) O, Influences of hise 
heuenes hye. Soth is hat vnder god ye ben cure hierdes. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvr. Ixxv. ,rolIem, MS.), 
Stones'beh diuerse in virtu and in kynde; also influence of 
heauen comeh into jjer place, and prenteji h®rin h® effectes 
]>erof. C1430 Lydg. Compi, Bl. Knt. 630 O goddesse im- 
mortal! ..do thy diligence, To let the streames of thine 
influence Descend down. 1483 Caxton Cato Evb, The 
synnewhyche I hauc doon ageynst myn owne wylle and by 
the influence of the pianette on whiche I am borne. 1490 
— Eneydos xxiv._ 89 llie sterres. .by their conlunclions and 
moeuynge and influences celestyalle, that sygnyfye and 
•denounce the dysposj'cion secret of the deuine prouydence. 
1555 Eden Decades 94 In the nyght, the mone and other 
couTde pianettes : but in the^daye the soone and other hotte 
pianettes doo chiefely exercise thejT influence. X560 Bible 
(Genev.) ytf^xxxviii.31 Canst thou restraine (t6if bind] the 
sweete influences!^. K.thecluster] of the Pleiades? [Coverd, 
Hast thou brought ye vij starres together ?} 1590 Spenser 

F. Q. I. yiii. 42 what euill starre On you hath frownd, and 
pourd his influence bad? x6o2 Skak& //am. 1. L 1x9. 
36x0 — Temp, 1. it. 182. 16*5 Bacon Ess.^ Envy {Ks\).) 
5x1 The Astrologers call the euill Influences of the Starrs, 
Euill Aspects. 1658 Earl Monmouth tr. Parutds If^ars 
af Cyprus 190 This ‘maligne • influence bf the Heavens. 
J667 'Milton P. L. vii. 375 The Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding sweet influence. 1704 Stfxle L^-ing Lover n, 
(1747) 40 The Sun to me shed Influence m vain. X752 
Burke Com (1844) I. 27 They say the sun sends down much 
the same influence.s whenever be comes Into the same signs. 
18x3 Shelley^. Mabx. ix4Stars ! Your balmiest influence 
shed! iSSjUusKiNPr^/ori/ziII. xi. 391 One of the leaden 
influences on me of the planet Saturn. , 

b. transf. The exercise of personal power by 
human beings, .figured as something of the same 
nature as astral infiuence. Now only poet, 

X439 Lydg. Lyfe St. Alton (1534) Aij, I stande in hope 
his influence shall shyne My tremblyng penne by grace to 
enlurayne. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 23, 
I set my mynde wylh percyng influence To lerne her sci- 
ence, the fyrst famous arte, xsox Shaks. Tivo Gent. \n. i. 
'183 If I be not by her faire influence Foster’d, illumin'd, 
cherish’d, kept aliue. X613 Pubchas Pilgrimage (1614) Ep. 
Ded. f iij, To eclipse your Gracious aspect and influence 
unto our Church and State. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 122 
Store of ladies, whose bright eyes Rain influence, and judge 
the prize. 1^3 Anat. Roots Ded., The Vintage of 

the whole, will depend much upon the continued Influence 
of your Beams. 1805 Coleridge Sibyl, Leaves II. 226 The 
truly great Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence. 

+ c. Disposition; nature, or temperament, as held 
to be the result of astral influence. Obs. 

^ 14.. Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 53 Charbonclys ..Shewe 
in darknesse lyght-.By ther natural heuenly influence. 
x6oi R, Johnson Kingd. ff Commw. (1603) Germans and 
Bohemians, nations by influence heavie, slowe. 1647 H. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eug. i. Ivi. (1739) 102 And yet . . they 
were not always of such sad influence, but had their lucida 
intervalla. 1663 Gerdier Counsel Cvb, Neither is it 
naturall to all^ those, which are born under one Constella- 
tion, to have like Influences. 

1 3 . The inflowing, iramission, or infusion {into 
a person or thing) of any kind of divine, spiritual, 
moral, immaterial, or secret power or principle; 
that which thus flows in or is infused. Obs. (Pass- 
ing into 4 or 5.) 

<;x43o Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 Wateris.'.Oute 
of weliis of oure Saviour, Wiche have vertu to curen alle 
langueres, Be influence of her grete swettness. 1494 Fabyan 
Chran. n. xxxi. 24 They thought y* Juno that Goddesse, 
had by her influence, gyuen that grace \Tito y« Ganders. 
* 53 * Con/ui. TittdaleVi\:s.. 387/1, 1 think that god 

gaue an influence of his power into that plaster, wherby he 
cured hys yien. X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 5 God 
hath his intiuence into the very essence of all tlunps .. All 
things are therefore partakers of God, theyare his ofTi^ring, 
his influence is. in tnem. x6ix Bible Wisd. rii. 25 She is 
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the breath of the power of C^, and a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty. 2623 Ailesbury Sent:. 
(1624) X The vnknowne God, whose influence to all his 
Creatures was made knownc by the Poet. 1667^ Milton P. 
L. v. 69s So spake the false Arch-Angel, and infus’d Bad 
influence into th* unwarie -brest Of ids Associate. 1677 
•Hale PWi«. Qrig, Man, l. v. iit An eternal Creation of 
them by Almighty God, and an unintermitted Influence 
from him to support them. 

4 . The exertion of action of which the operation 
is unseen or insensible (or perceptible only in its 
effects), by one person or thing upon another ; the 
action thus exercised. Orig. const, into (cf. 3) ; now 
t?;/, upon, in. Undue injluence t see Undue. 

Physical InJ/ttetict (mod.!., ittflnxus physicus), the direct 
action of matter upon mind, and mind upon matter, os a 
doctrine of rnelaphysics : secquot. 1B36-7, 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, li. 869 A gibing spirit, Whose in- 
fluence is begot of that loosegrace, Which shallow laughing 
hearers giue to fooles. 1605^ Bacon Adv, Learn. ii..xxiii. 
§ 3 The wisdom of conversation .. hath .. an influence also 
into business and government. xBiB T. Spencer Logick 
•36 A Physicall operation is a real! influence into the effect. 
1646 J. Ha^ll Vac. 177 ExamplesofGreat ones. .have 
, .a great influence on manners. X672 Temple Ess., Orig. 

Nat, Govt. Mtsc. (i68t) 45 -The^ Nature of Man seem.*; 
to be . . varied . . by the force and influence of the several 
climates where they are bom and bred. x68o H. Dodwell 
Xwo Lett. Advice {1691) x66 The; main design of those 
Sciences, and their influence in Divinity. 1725 De Foe 
Poy. round JPbr/z/(i84o) 172 The reason . .why the magnetic 
influence directs to the poles. •f7Sx Johnson Rambler No. 
.141 ? 3 Before th^ had .much influence on my thoughts. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (cd. 5) II. *125 Heat has powerful 
innuence also- on animated nature, both vegetable and 
animal. 2836-7 StR W. Hamilton Led, Mdaph. xvi. (1859) 
I. 306 The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence 
X/nJluxus Pkysictis). On this doctrine, external objects 
affect our senses, and the organic motion they determine is 
communicated to the brain. The brain acts upon the soul, 
and the soul has an idea, — a perception. x8a5 McCulloch 
Taxation i._ u. (1852) 85 The land tax woula . . have com- 
paratively little influence in preventing or retarding, im- 
provements, 2863 H. Cox Instil, I. viii. xx6 The offence of 
undue influence.. includes the use of force, or threatening 
any damage or loss, or practising any Intimidation against 
a voter. 2876 Mozley, Uttiv, Sertn. xiii. (1877) 237 T^e 
Ephesian crowd that shouted * Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’, was under the influence of. a religious, zeal. 
2879 Lubbock Sci. Led. ii. 31 -Neither plants nor insects 
would be what they are, but for the Influence which each 
has exercised on the other. 

•f* b- Bearing, relation. (Const* into^ Obs. 

iij2 Evelyn Corr. 17 Sept., 1 would . . be glad to know, 
what light your Lordship can give me out of the letters 
and dispatches of my Lord Holies,' Mr. CoNxntrie, and 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, which' have alt of them an influence into 
that affaire. 

6. The capacity or faculty of producing effects 
by insensible or invisible means, without the em- 
ployment of material force, or the exercise of formal 
authority ; ascendantgr of a person or social group ; 
moral power over or with a person ; ascendancy, 
sway, control, or- authority, not formally or overtly 
expressed, 

2652 Heylin Cosmogr,' iv. 1x3 Jt Is probable, .that those 
of New England ,, were of like influence also amongst the 
Naiivesi * 1769 RoBERrsoN'CAflj. V, vi. Wks._iB26 IV. 217 
The vast Influence which the order of Jesuits acquired. 
2772 yuuius Lett. xlv. 243 'Pbe influence of the crown 
naturally makes a septennial parliament dependent. 2775 
Johnson yiurr/*. West. Isl.^ Ostig 202 The laird .. cannot 
extend his personal influence to all his tenants. 2786 Burke 
Art. j Wks. 1842 II. 140 Engaging, .that no British 

influence shall be employed within bis dominions. 2B14 
•Jane Austen Mansp", Park xiii. (1846) 90 She has no in- 
fluence with . , my sisters that could be of any use. 2M8 
Bryce Aiwcr. Comnew* III. Ixxxvhi. 177 'This position 
gave him a vast amount of * influence ’ which be continued 
to use for his own advantage. 2898 Lucard in Daily News 
7 Mar, 7/2 When the partition of Africa began in and sub- 
sequent to 1885, the hitherto unknown principle of spheres 
of influence was introduced into international custom in 
order to avoid dangerous complications between European 
•nations. Mod. He owed his position to influence, hot to 
merit. Have you any influence with any of the electors T 

6. A thing (or person) that exercises action or 
power of a non-material or unexpressed kind. 

2736 Butler Anal. 11. viL Wks. 1874 1 . 260 These preju- 
dices .. are to be considered as influences of a like kind to 
enthusiasm. ^ 2873 Hamertow Jntell. Life i.riv, (1876) 23 
Musical studies, the most powerful of softening influences. 
x888 W. D. Lighthall xng. Seigneur 9 He was an in- 
fluence in the Dominion Legislature.' 

7. Electr . = Induction io. 

(1767 pRiEOTLEY Electricity The electric fluid, 
when^tbere is a redundancy of it in any body, repels the 
electric fluid in any other body, when lhe>’ are brought 
within the sphere of each other’s influence.] 1870 T\’ndall 
Led, Electr. 24 This forcible separation of the two fluids of 
a neutral conductor, by the mere proximity of an electrified 
body, is called electric indudion. Bodies in this state are 
also said to be electrified by influence. 2883 E. Atkinson 
tr, Mascari 4- yajibert's Electr. ^ Magn. § 301 L 2S9 This 
is magnetisation by influence, or induced magnetisation. 

8. attrib. and Comb,, as ittfluence^rich ad].; in- 
fluence machine {Electr/), an induction-machine. 

2850 Tenntoon In Mem. Ixxx, Influence-rich to soothe 
and save. 2889 Anthony's Photogr, Bulk II. 286 An in- 
stantaneous photograph, taken. ,bya spark from a Holtz or 
other influence machine. x8^ Pall Mall fr. 16 July "3/1 
Mr. Wimshurst, the inventor of the influence machine, 
Xltfineiice (i'nfiwens), V. [f. prec. Cf. mod. 
F. injluencer (1792 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 


inSTFIiTJElTCIVE. 

1. irans. To exert influence upon, to affect by 
influence, a. To affect the mind or action of; to 
move or induce by influence; sometimes esp. to 
move by improper or undue influence, (Often with 
advb. extension, defining the nature or object of the 
influence.) 

2658 Cromwell Sp. 25 Jan. \xi Carlyle, He (the Pope) in- 
fluences all the Powers, all thejPrinces of Europe to this 
very thing. 2676 Neuton in Rigaud^ Corr. Sci.Men (1841) 
II. 385 As if I influenced the press In what concerns Sfr. 
Linus and me. ' 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 357 ? 9 'The R6 
presentation . . is wonderfully contriv’d to influence the 
Reader with Pity and Compassion. . 2816 A. C. Hutchison* 
Pract. Obs. Surg. (x826)3ioThevery little prospect, .ofany 
termination to hostilities .. certainly influenced the men to 
; desert in greater numbers.' 2853 I, H. Neiv'man///V/..?L 
(1876) II. II. ii. 250 In his political course he was more or 
less influenced by a sense of duly. 1856 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Ing. I. iii. 94 As the brain ^may influence the mind, 
so may the mind influence the brain. 2883 Froode Short 
Stud, IV, 1. iv, 51 Could he see the pope in person, he 
•thought that he could influence him. 2883 C. J.Wilu 
"Mod. Persia 180 In the opinion of Judges, whose fiat is 
•possibly influenced. 2B91 E. W. Bemis in Chautauquui 
605 (Funk) Expenditures to * influence ’ city council. ' 

. ' b. To affect the condition of, to have an effect on. 

2662 Glanvill Vdn. Dogvt. xiii. 125 The Senses, Phanc)', 
and what we call Reason it self, being thus influenc’d by 
'the Bodies temperament, and little better then indicatlonsof 
it. 2704 Newton Optics (J.), These experiments.. are not 
influenced by the weight or pressure of the atmosphere. 
^17x5 Burnet Oivn Time (1823) I. 448 This natural heat 
is influenced by frequent excesses in drinking. 2768STEKNE 
Sent, ypurn. (2775) I. 6 {/The Monk i.). The same causes., 
which influence the tides themselves. 7832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain Gl. xii. 267 Ihe specific gravity of glass is in- 
fluenced by the degree of heat to which it has ’oeen exposed 
during its vitrification, 2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
Tntrod. (1862) 20 The Sovereign can influence the conduct 
of public alTalrs. 1B60 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 12 Being less 
influenced by the atmospheric resistance. • 

2; intr. To exert influence ; to work influentially 
on, upon a person or thing {obs.). Now only as an 
absol. use of i a. 

2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 34 A thing that .. infects the 
whole life, and influences upon most actions. 2675 Sharp 
Wks. (1754) I. iL 41 It [religion) influenceih upon us, m 
order to the making us more useful. 2755 J.^Shebbeare 
Lydia (1769) II. 83 So little did the virtues of his mother., 
influence on his mmd’and behaviour. 2756 Foote 
Paris 11,’ Wks. 1799 1 . 1x8 Canst thou, .suppose thy frippe^ 
dress .. could Influence beyond the borders of a brothel* 
2897 Daily Ne^vs ai June 2/7 The Queen no longer rules; 
but she influences, , ^ , 

t 3 , Tocausetofiowin; to infuse, inspire> 

instil. Obs. 

^ 2692 tr. Emiliannds Observ. 317 The Clergy.. in Revenge 
influence a double Corruption ujwn the Seculars. 270* m 
N. yersey Archives (x88x) IL378 The long Experience., 
had of the Justice and Veracity of CoIL Hamilton, ought to 
have influenced a Beliefe of what he related to Us. rpl 
in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. I. joe, I cannot 
but be ashamed . . that the Gospel should have influenced no 
'better principles into jt>ur hearts. 

. Hence I'nfluenced, I'nflueneing ppl. adjs. 

2709 Mrs. D. Manley Secret Mem. (1736' IV, 244 Hts 
Alrhighiy influencing Spirit. ‘2718 Prior -P puYr 667 By 
whosekind power and influencing care The various crraiurw 
move, and live, and are. . i8t8 CoBnETTP<7/.^(’^. XXXIU* 
'99 To shew what a set of influenced and insignificant things 
• now have the power to ruin and enslave us. 2850 Daubehv 
Atom, The. ix. (ed.2) 320 An ample rnargln seems to be slut 
deft for other influencing causes. 

Infinenoeable (i-nfi?/ensab’l), a. [f. prec. 

-ABU!.] ■ Capable of being influenced. 

■1859 Li/e Ehen Hendersojt iv. 200 All hearts are influence- 
able from aboveJ in 

XnAuencer (i*nfl«ens3j). [f. as prec. + -eb^*J 
One who or that which influences. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig, 473 The head and Influencer of 
the whole Church. 1775 hlAD. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(i88g) II. 103 Known as the chief influencer of her conduct. 
■2826 E.' Irving Babylon I. iv. 3’o9 UTie chief and sovereign 
influenCers of the destinies of men. a x866 J. Grotb Exam. 
Utilit. Philos. X. (1^0) 167 Honour is one of the most 
powerful influencers ot human nature. 

t Influenciary. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. *«• 
Jluentia Influence + -artI.] . One who or that 
; which- possesses or exercises influence. 

; 2659 H. More Tmmort. Soul i. xiii. (1662) 51 The olb«r 
Influenciaries hold the same power of the Heavens as these* 

Xnflnencillg' (i'nflwensig), vbl. sb. [f. InflU" 
ENCE V. + -ING -t.] The action of the verb !>*’ 
FLUENCE ; exertion of influence. 

2754 P. "H. I/ibemiadi. 5 The Horrors of Oppression-* 
uninterruptedly defeat all influencing of the Climate. *®^ 
Soitthey Rehama 'xviii. x, Though all other 
subject to the starry influencings. 2886 DovvDENo//r//<y *• 
533 Its (‘Alastor’s*] Influencings upon us are like those 0 
the autumnal wind. 

Xnfluencive (i'nfi«ensiv), a. 1 ‘are. Also -sive- 
[irreg. f. Influence v. or L; infiuens pr. pple* 'i' 
•IVE: app. due to Coleridge.] Haidng the quality 
of influencing; influential. 

2809 Coleridge jE‘rx..C?7r’« TY/hw (1850) 6i6‘hlany of the 
most distinguished and influencive of the patriotic P®r,F 
were zealous Catholics. Ibid. 643 A widely innucnsi' 
Morning Paper. 2820 — Lett., Convers. etc. I. Let. xv. i 5 / 
Savagely as I have been injured by one of the two innucn* 
sive Reviews. 2842 Sara (^leridgc Mem. f/. Lett. 1.0^9 
She was a most impressive influencive person. 28^7CiioATt: 
Elog. Revel. Periods in Addr. (1878) 26S How influencive 
and inevitable the sjTTipathy. 



I3^FLUEK-CY. 

+ I'nfltiency. Obs.rare. [ad. medX. 2 *;/;?//^;;- 
iia: see Influence and -encyJ = Influence 

1641 French Dzsiili. vi. (1651) That dark body. .that 
IS interposed betwixt the philosophical! Sunne and ^loone, 
and keeps off the influencies of the one from the other. 
IHd. 189 Crude gold is . . most fit to receive the influencies 
of the Sun. ' 

Xnfl.Tieilt (rnfl«ent), a. (sB.) [ad. L. influent- 
evit pres. pple. of inflnere to flow in: cf. F. j'w- 
fluent c. in Godef. Comfl.).’] 

-1. Flowing in (in early use in astrological sense). 
1471 Ripley Co>/r/. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 114 
Phebus it smiteth with his Heate influent. 1513 Douglas 
xii. Prol. 42 [The sun] Defundand fra hys sege 
etheriall Gl.ald influent aspectis celicall. *607 Iopseli. 
Four-f, Beasts (16581 1x3 By [wearing] them the afflicted 
place receiveth a double relief ; first, it resisteth the influent 
humors. 1635 He,ywood Hierarch, v. 274 Stars, luminous 
and cleare. .full'of influent vertue. n:x705 Ray Creation ii. 
(1714) 277 The refluent Blood . . is a Pondus to the influent 
Blood, a 1800 CowpER tr. Milton's^ EU^es i. 9 Where 
Thames, with influent tide, My native city laves. *883 
Ha.rper's Mag.dzX. 713/2 One of the influent streams, 

b. transfl and fig, 

CJ44S Lydg. Testament in Min. Poems (1840) 241 , 1 now 
purpoose, by thy grace influent, To write a tretys. c 1483 
Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 1096 pe hey and nobyll Inflventt 
grace of .. lesus. 1739 J. Huxham Fci>ers ii. (1750) 26 
The Constitution of the Solids and Fluids . . may.be so far 
depressed as to bring on the low Influent, or slow nervous 
Fever. 1839 Bailey /^«/«rxix. (1852) 277 Bom Of effluent 
or influent Deity. 31890 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ 1 . 
331 Living through God’s influent life. 
f2. Exercising celestial or astral influence or 
occult power. Obs, 

' 1430*40 Lydg. Bochas ix. Envoye, An heuenll signe bi In* 
fluent pourueiaunce Sent from aboue to shewe Edwardis riht. 
1613 Heywood Bras. Age Wks. 1874 III. 217 If the Moones 
spheare can any helpe infuse, Or any influent Starre. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss. Ep, Ded. 46 As th’ influent stone .. Lifts 
high the heavy iron. x8s6 Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh j. 
625 Alultitudinous mountains, .panting from their full deep 
hearts Beneath the influent heavens. 

■ i* 3. Exercising (mental, moral, or pliysical) in- 
fluence on, upon ; influential. Obs, 

1632 Lithcow Trav. 89 So tumultuous were the disordered 
Souldiers,' and the occasions of revenge and quarrellings so 
influent. x6^ W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. ix. § 2. 174 
IHumillty] is more operative and influent upon others, 
then any other vertue. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. iii. § 6, 
I finde no office, .assigned unto Dr.Cox.. who was vcrtually 
influent upon all. 1657 W. Morice Coena <juasi Kotvij Det. 
xiiL 178 The old may have the same effects influent on our 
times. ^ 

B. sh, A liver or stream which flows into, an- 
bther or into a Jake ; a tributa^, an affluent. 

. x8s9 R. F. Burton Ccnlr. A/r. in ^rnl. Ceeg. Soc. XXIX, 
xx 5 The Rumuma river, .a southern influent or a bifurcation 
ef the Mukondokwa. x88x Acadeniy 21 May 366/3 One of 
the largest influents of the Zambesi. 

ZnfLueiltial (infi«e*njal), a. (tJ.) [f, med.L, 

hifluentia Influence + -al.] 

’Yl.-Astrot, Possessing or exercising the influence 
formerly attributed to the stars ; of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of astral * influence Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. biijb, Mans body, and all other 
Elemental! bodies, are altered, disposed, ordred . . by the 
Influential! working of the Sunne, Mone, and the other 
Starres and Planets, x648-Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 14 Shin* 
ing not like a sweetly influential! star, but flashing like an 
angry bloody Comet. 165* Gaule Magastrom. X37 Poten- 
rial! influxes, influential! proclivities, seminall dispositions. 
1664 Power Exfi. Philos, ir. 99 Atmosphaerical Air., is 
a mixt Body of Luminous and Magnetical Effluviums, 
powdred with the influential Atoms of Heaven from above. 

. fb. iransf Exercising, caused by, or of the 
nature of supernatural or spiritual influence ; work- 
ing by mysterious or hidden processes. Obs. 

X643 T. (Jase 3 Serm. (1644) 32 The more full and sweet 
influentiaU manifestations of his [God'sl presence among 
them. ai7xt Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 23 
His Unction’s influential Force. X745 W. Thompson Sick- 
ness II. 632 Thy influential vigour reinspiresTbis feeble frame. 

2, Having or exerting influence, power, or effect. 
Const, on ; f formerly unto, upon, to, towards, of. 

i6ss S. Ashe Fun. Sernt. \%th yuue 28 The whole City, 
unto which be was profitably influeniiall. 1655^2 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. (1669I 336/1 It seems to be superadded as a 
generall Duty influential! upon all the pieces [of armour] 
fore-named. 111677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 140 
Hurtful errours, influential on practice. r679 Jenison 
Popish Plot 13, I was vinlling so far to consult their safety, 
as not to be influential to their prejudice, by any act of 
mine. X720 Welton Suffer, Son 0/ God I. xi, 279 The Dis- 
position of our Hearts being.. Influential towards the Bent 
and Bias of our Judgments. X7S7-8 Herald II. xxii. 97 All 
the qualities, .should be blended together in our minds and 
hearts, and made influential of our opinions and practices. 
1892 J AS. Brown Serm. 163 A motive influential on life. 

3. Having, possessing, or characterized by great 
influence or power;, powerful. - a. Of persons. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 550 He was of such an ouer- 
ruling Genius, .as enabled him to be vety influential among 
the Citisens. 1787 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 14 Fay, 
and Ira Allen, two of the most influential individuals in that 
countiy. ■ 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 170 The 
large and influential poition of the English nation. 1833 
Coleridge Table-t. 8 Apr., He [Burkel would have been 
more influential if he had less sur^^sed hU contemporaries. 
x868^ E. Edwards Raleigh I. xvii. 348 Grey’s family con- 
nections were numerous and influential. 

. b. - Of things. • . • 

.« 1734 North Exasn. (1740) 5x8 So influential are Faction 
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and Prejudice, in Matters of Justice. 17S7-8 Herald I. viii. 
121 More ceremony, and a greater regard for forms .. are .. 
influential principles in every other kingdom of Europe. 1833 
Herschel iii. Ill Anj» error which may affect the 

astronomical determination of a star’s altitude will be espe- 
cially influential, 1852 H. Spencer Ess,, Phil. Style (1891) 
II. 334 However influential the precepts thus dogmatically 
expressed, they would be much more influential if reduced 
to^something like scientific ordination, i860 Mill Re/r, 
Cord, (1865) 6/x To make these various elements of power 
politically influential, they must be organized. 

absol. 1830 Westfn. Rev. XII. mx Mr. hloore’s general 
system of acquiescence with the inmiential in all its forms. 
4 . Of, pertaining to, of the natuie of, or working 
by influence, rare. 

*795 Coleridge Plot Diseov. 28 Nov. 43 The Liberty of 
the Press (a power resident in the people) gives us an in- 
fluential sovereignly. 

B. sb. An influential person, rare. 
iB^x Westm. Rev. XV. 224 Comparison between the 
fashionables of England and the influentials in France. 

Infiuentiality (-Ji|Se-lIti). rare. [f. prec. + 
IT V.] The quality of being influential ; an instance 
or example of this ; emter. an influential personage. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes y\. (1872) 206 Keep your red-tape 
clerks, your influenttalitics, yourimportant businesses. 1848 
W. E. Forster in \Vemyss Reid Lt/e (1888) I. 239 No in- 
fluentiality likes to give tickets over the mob. 
lufittentiaUv (inflKe-nJali), adv. ff. as prec. 
+ -LY 2.] . . 

+ 1. Astral. ‘With astral or stellar influence. Ohs. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 07 Why the starres should be 
more notable for influentially operating and efficaciously 
inclining at the point of the edition, parturition, or birth. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. iii. § 3 Look upon opinions 
as thou doest upon the moon.. Embrace not the opacous 
and blind side of Opinions, but that which looks most Lu- 
ciferously and influentially unto Goodness. 

2 . In the -way of influence ; in such a way as to 
exercise or exert influence. 

^ 1670 Penn Case Lib. Const. 28 Plenty .. will be converted 
into Poverty by the Destruction of so many thousand 
Families .. and that not only to the Sufferers, but influen- 
tially to all the rest. xSax Examiner joS(s His temper was 
practically and influentially Norman. 1841 Myers Cath, 
Th. m, § 36. 132 The Revelation .. is such that its sum 
and substance may be influentially convej'ed to men in any 
language under heaven. 

3. By persons of inflnence. 

1870 Daily Nevjs 9 Sept. 2 The following gentlemen have 
been influentially invii^ to allow themselves to be pul in 
nomination. 

4. EUclrieity. By induction : cf. Influence j3. 7 . 

X792 Pint. Trans. L^XXIL 233 During this time, the rod 
was only electrified with its own electricity, or what has 
been termed influentially electrified. 

Influenza (inflwje'Dza). [a. It. lit. 

Mnfluence*:— med.L. influesttiax see Influence. 

. It. influensa has the various senses of Eng. influence^ 
but has, besides, developed (app. from the notion of ’astral ’ 
or ‘occult influence*) that of ‘visitation’ or ‘outbreak’ 0/ 
any epidemic disease which assails manypeople at the same 
time and place (e.g. influenza di eatarrv, inffuenza di 
Jebbre scarlattiua), a sense knoxvn as early as X504 ; hence, 
absolutely, 'an epidemic'; in 1743 applied specifically to 
‘ the epidemic ’ (called also la grippe) which then ragM in 
Italy, and spread 4>ver Europe generally, and for which 
the Italian word (anglicized in pronunciation) became the 
Englibh specific name,! 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, highly con- 
tagious, and occurring for the most part in wide- 
spread epidemics,- Its symptoms and sequelfe are 
extremely variable, but generally include rapid 
prostration and severe catarrh. The mortality is 
not high in proportion to the numbers attacked. 
.The terra has been also applied loosely to any severe 
catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, esp. to a ‘ cold 
in the-.head’ with running at the nose, sometime called an 
inffuenza-cold. This use was frequent in ihc interval be- 
tween the epidemic of 1847-8, and that which began in 1689, 
during which period no true influenza visited Great Britain. 

1743 Lend. Mag. 145 News from Rome of a contagious 
Distemper raging there, call’d the Injluenza. ’ 1743 Mann 
Let. to Walpole 12 Feb. in Doran ^ Mann* 4- Manners 
(1876) 1 . vi. 144 Everybody [in Rome) is ill of the Influ- 
enza, and many die. 17S0 J. Huxham Fevers ii. (ed. 2) 1 
20 The catarrhal Fever, which spread through all Europe 
under the Name cl Injluenza in the Spring 1743, frequently 
became pleuritic or peripneumonic. 1762 ^IRS. Montagu 
in Doran Lady of last Cent, (1873) X33 Mr. Montagu., had 
been much pulled do^vn by the fashionable cold called tin- 
ffuenza. 1770 Foote Lame Lover t. Wks. 1799 II. 62 Con- 
fin’d to bed two days with thenezoitffuenza. 1801 Nelson 
5 June in Nicolas i?isp. (1845) IV. 403 Sir Thomas Graves 
IS still very ill.. In the St. George we have got the Influenza. 
1803 Duncan Amt. Med. for x8o2 II, 11.460 The Influenza 
as 1C has appeared in Edinburgh in. 1803 .. has extended 
itself at different periods for near a thousand years past over 
almost the whole of Europe* 1831 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1803) II. 29 Ver>’ unwell with the influenza that has, "more 
or less, affected everyone this season. x8« R. J. Graves 
Lect. Clin. Med, xxv. 543 In the portion ofthe nineteenth 
century already elapsw four influenzas have already oc- 
curred, viz., in 1803, 'iBai, 1B34. and 1S37. 1852 Theo. 

Thompson Ann. Influenzaaln X5to, the first w'ell described 
and widely prevalent epidemic of Influenza appeared. x886 
Fagce & Pve'Ssiitk Princ. Med. (ed. a) I. loiB The prac- 
tice, so common among the higher classes in this countrj-, 
of designati ng as influenza aoy catarrhal attack that happens 
to be painful and distressing. 1892 F. A. Dixey Epidemic 
Injiuenza i During the. first twenty-two weeks of 1890, 
599 deaths were returned in I»ndon as primarily due to 
influenza . .[but] the talc of victims dirert or indirect of this 
destructive malady cannot have fallen far short' of 2800 for 
Loodoaalone. ' . . t . 
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"b. A communicable disease of horses, character- 
ized by shivering and fever, affection of the respira- 
tory organs, and great weakness. 

1872 Long?, in Life (1891) III. 209 An influenza is raging 
among the horses. 

c. fig. Applied to. a mental or commercial epi- 
demic; a prevalent craze; an attack.of some general 
state of prostration. 

*774 J* Bryant Mythol, I. ipp The learned Michaelis,. 
^ys, tlmt it [the attempt to derive all words from Hebrew] 
is the reigning influenza, to which all are liable, who make 
the Hebrew their principal study, X784 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life ^ Wrzt. (1832) I. 268 The present influenza is 
the banko-m.mia. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juv. In- 
discretions 1 . 153 Mr. Downes was certainly smitten 
with Lavinia Orthodox, but not with the matrimonial in- 
fluenza. X834 Southey Doctor xxiv. (1862) 56 Such preachers 
have^ never failed to appear during the prevalence of any 
religious influenza. 1891 Daily Nezvs 29 June 2/2 Some 
months ago the markets were said to m sufTering from 
financial influenza. 

d. attrib. and Comb,, as influenza bacillus, 
influenza-cold, a severe cold with symptoms re- 
sembling those of influenza. 

1891 C. Creighton Hist. Epidem. 570 A pure and un- 
mistakable epidemic of influenza-cold. 1896 Daily Nrtvs 
*5 July s/3 More than one bacillus, closely allied to the 
influenza bacillus, but differing from it in some biological 
and microscopical features, has been found in seven out of 
eight cases of ' influenza cold ’. X896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 68t In some of these [patches of solid lung] the influenza 
bacill^ has been found, thus shewing the disease in truth 
to be influenzal pneumonia. Ibid, 684 The chief character- 
istic of this influenzasmeli was its overpowering nastiness. 

HenceIafla*eiizaed,-a‘d,'{‘Influe*iizacizeda^V., 
attacked by influenza; Influe’uzajish. tz., having 
some of the qualities of influenza; Influe-nzol, 
Xnfitie^zic ^Js., of or pertaining to influenza, 
characterized by influenza ; Xuflue'zizally adv., in 
an influenzal manner; Inflne’nzold^., resembling 
or allied to influenza. 

1803 Med. yrnl, IX. 518 The injlitenzal epidemic ofthe 
present period, in no instance, loses either its catarrhal form 
or nature. 1825 Sporting Ping. XVI, 354 Dependent on an 
influenzal state of the atmosphere. 1836 J. Mitford in 
Lett. 4 * Remin. (1891) 51, I was so influenza’d when your 
letter came, that I thought of nothing but warming pans. 
X841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. No. 14. X05 The atmo- 
sphere Is gloomy— and I am influenzaish. xB^gLond. yrnl. 

I 9 June 212/2 The comfort and the consolation of the influ- 
! enzaclsed florisL i8s7DuKCLisoN.^/frf. Lex.^t^j Inffuetizoid 
I ,. Resembling infiuenza. — Dr. T. Thompson. x^jStaudard 
17 June, The influenzicattack is disappiraring. x892 Hafion 
I (N. Y.) 14 Apr. 281/2 His Eminence Cardinal Sanfelice, is 
•influenzaed\a.sisabout evcrj'ihird person in Naples. 1897 
; Brit. Med. yt^tl. 20 Mar. 744/x 111 influenzally, 

+ I'HflTlOTlS, a. Ohs. rare~'. [f. late L. iti/lit- 
us flowing in (f. injiti-ere to flow in) + -ODS : see 
Influence.] Shedding (astrai) influence. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hebnont's Oriat. 26 In the bowels, 
the planetary Spirits do most shine forth, even as also, in 
the whole influous Arcbeus, the courses and forces of the 
Firmament do appear. 

Influx (i’nflrks). [a. F. influx (1547 in Godef.), 
or ad. late L. influxus, f. influire to flow in, f. in- 
(In- -h fluh-e to flow.] 

1. The act or fact of flowing in ; an inflow, as of 
a physical fluid, water, air, light, heat, spiritual or 
immaterial influence into the soul, etc. 

1626 Bacon 3 'y/va Cent, x. Pref., Whether there be . . any 
such Transmission and Influx of Immateriate Vertues. ’ 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 143 God did command the use of such 
anointing oil .. that by it the person anointed might be 
made fit to receive the divine influx, a 1691 Bovle Strange 
Reports i. viii. Wks. Z772 V. 608 When the CTeat spring- 
tides come roaring over those shoals .. the first influx is 
irresistible by such vessels as use that port. 1707 Floyer 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 29 The Heart of it self is like a 
Muscle, and contracts its Fibres by the Influx of Animal 
Spirits. 1823 Rutter’F( 7«/'/«V/34 The lofty windows to the 
west admit a strong influx of light, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 

89 God. .has removed all hindrance to the influx ofHis grace. 

b. The flowing of a river or stream ijjto another 
river, a lake, or the sea ; the point at which this takes 
place, the mouth, of a river. 

2652 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. 210 Rivers . , a mile and an 
half broad at the mouth or influx. 2675 Ocilby Brit. 20 
The Kennet, near its Influx into the ‘lliames. jwS Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2), Torksey, near the influx of the Fosdyke 
into the Trent. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Bril. Etnpire (1854) 

I. 33 From Wallingford, a’ little below the influx of the 
Thame, the river flows almost due south. 

2. transf. The flowing or continuous ingression 
of persons or things into some place or sphere. 

1652 Kirkxian Clerio « 5 - Lozia 77 There were railes round 
about to hinder the influx of unruly people. 1771 Johnson 
Falkland Isl. Ts ITie Spaniards, who. .discovered America 
.. surprized and terrified Europe by a sudden and un«- 
amplrf influx of riches. 2775 — yovm. West. Isl., Si. 
Andrews S A people .. who .. suffered no dilution of their 
zeal through the gradual influx of new opinions. 2848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. HI. xxL § i (1S76) 375 Imported commodities 
have possibly risen in price, from the influx of money into 
foreign countries. 1871 Earle Pktlol. Eng. Tcfigtte f 4^ 
The influx of Greek, .and its general adoption into saentific 
terminology'. x888 Brvce Amer. Cemmw. II. xIvhl 234 
The influx of settlers from the Slave States. 
t 3 . = Influence 3. [So influxus stellarurn m 

Firmicus c 340.] Obs. ^ ^ „ 

x6»6 Bacon Sylva 5 5»7 Not by' Form«, or Celestial 
Influxes (as is vainly taught and received), but by the 
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Primitiue Nature of Matter, and the Seeds of Things. 1642 
Howkll F(fr. Trav. lArb.) 36 That dominion, which the 
Starres have over the sensual! appetite, which together with 
theSvill, are. .incited, .by their influxes. 1650 — Girajfi's 
Rci>. Naples 1. 106 He escap'd the influxes of Heaven, and 
advanc’d himself in despight of the malignant stars. • 

t4. = Influence 3-5. Obs, 

Physical injlux \ see Influence 4 

x6^ Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Have not the 
Houses an Authoritative Concurrence and Influx into that 
businesse? 1650 Baxter Saints R. 1. Ded., The nature of 
the Divine Influ.\ on the Will in the working of Grace. x68x 
Chetham Anglers Vade-ni. xxxviii, § 14 (1689) 251 By 
heats and droughts., though those two do not much concern 
Sea-fish . . yet they liave a great influx upon Rivers, Ponds 
and Lakes, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Rom. Lx. 18^ God 
did not harden Pharaoh’s heart b^anypositive act or influx 
upon it, by infusing any evil into it. 

'\‘ X*llfllixed, Obs. rare* [f. L. viflux^us, 
pa. pple. of iiiflitere to flow in + -EDi.] That has 
flowed in. 

. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 368 They slop the passing 
out of the influxed humours. 2710 T. Fuller Phami. 
Extemp. 183 It .. presseth out the influx'd Phlegm. 

a. rare. Also -able. [In-3.] Not 
fluxible ; not liable to flux or change. 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 392 The flux of sense-given 
phenomena, contrasted with the supposed influxable nature 
of external things. 

So InflTi'adbly adv. rarcy without flux or change. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 253 The Son who always, 
eternally, influxibly, impas=ib!y^is begotten of the Father. 
Xnfinxion (inflykjbn). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. itt^texidn-em, f. to flow in : cf, F. 

fluxion (1549 in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of flowing in, inflow, influx. 
x6os Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xi. § _a The retyring of the 
minde within it selfe, Is the state which is most susceptible 
of diuine influxions. 2638 A. Read Chimrg. ix. 67 To slay 
the influxion of more blood. 2650 Eulweb Anthropomet. 
233 The Brain was weakned, being deprived of the influxion 
of the vital spirits. 2789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 269 It is 
requisite to banish all influxions externally, before the 
phantastic spirit can superinduce the divinity. 2885 Holden 
Anat. 735 (Cent.) Preserve the-brain from those sudden in- 
fluxions of blood to which it would, .be. .exposed. 
t2. « Influence 2. Obs. 

a 2642 Br. JIouNTAGU Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 122 The Stars 
of the Firmament, .communicate influxion, two ways espe- 
cially and for our purpose. 264a Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 35 Although we should acknowledge tliat the Cele- 
stiall bodies by their influxions, do domineere over Sub* 
lunary creatures. 

tIiifiTi*sioTls, a. Obs. mre — \ [f. prec. : see 
•ous.] Characterized by influxiou j shedding (as- 
tral) influence. 

2644 Howell Eng. Teares (164s) 175 Men will be men, 
while there is a world, and as long as the Moon hath an 
influxious power to make impressions upon their humours, 
t Influ'sive, Ohs. [f. L. influx-^ ppl. stem 
of tnfluh'c to flow in + -ive.] Infusing or com- 
municating influence ; influential. 

16x4 F. White Reply Fisher 362 Shee may rightly be 
called the Queene of Heauen, yea, and of Earth ; for shee 
hath preheminencie and influxtue vertue ouer all. 2642 
Holdsworth Inaug. Berm. 9 He is the influxive head, 
who both governs the whole bodie, and every member, 2637 
W. Morice Coena quasi Kotri; Def. xvi. 292 A Communion 
with wicked men.. had been more influxive and apt to pol- 
lute at the Sacrament. 

Hence + Influ’advely adv.y by influxion. 

2856 in Webster. 

'Mnfoeda’tion. Obs. rare'-K [ad. L. type 
^tufxddiidn’cmy f. in~ (lx- 2) a- faddre to defile, f. 
adits foul.] Defilement. 

2662 Feltiiam Disc. Luke xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 363 But 
voluptuous men (besides the Infadations of Sensuality) are 
usually both proud and covetous also. 

t I'nfold, jAI Obs. [f. In-I or 2 + Fold j^. 3 : 
Infolding, and Enfold sb.’\ 

1 . A convolution. 

2578 (see Enfold shi\. ^ 2702 C. Wolley fml. N. York 
(i860) 41 First of the thick Guts, which by reason of its 
divers infolds and turnings seems to have no end. 

2 . The folding in of a part ; a fold. 

a 2642 Bp. Mountacu .ric/x <5- Mon. (1642) 303 A by-stander 
. .observed an infold in his upper garment, and supposing the 
letter might be folded up therein, opened It. 

I'nfodd, sb.- rare. [f. In- adv. -f Fold jA 2 ] 
A fold or small field near a farm-house. 

2860 G. H. K. in I'ac. Tour. 228 A rude enclosure near 
his house, which separated the infolds from the ouifolds of 
his small farm. 

t Info’ld, obs. var. of Enfold v.^, to en- 
velop, enclose, contain, etc. Hence + IttTo'lded 
///. a. 

c 2423 Found. St. Bartholomevfs (E. E. T. S.) 8 Many to 
jmfoldeyn and many with hym to adde. 2596 Shaks. 
Merck. Y. 11. vii. 6 q Guilded limber [tnod. edd. tombes) doe 
wormes infold. 26x3 PuRaiAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 175 Even 
as. .the white of the Egge comprehendeth ihe3*olke,so that 
first intelligible world infoldeth the second. 26x7 Moryson 
Itin. in. Ttx The Silke-wormes ..infold themselves in a 
piece of silk thei wcast of an os-all forme and yellow color. 
ibid.y l*hat the infolded wormes may die. 

fliifodd, v.-y obs.' var, of Enfold 7^.2, to shut 
Qp in, or as in, a fold, 

f 26x2 Chapman Iliadww. Kvj, 'Then Troians in their wals 
Had becne infolded like meeke Lambs, had loue winkl at 
their fals. 


Infolded, ppl. a, ' [In adv. 1 1 b. Stressed 
i'n-fodded before a sb. ; in-fo'lded after it or in 
predicate.] Folded in ; having the margin turned 
inward with a fold. 

2872 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) III. 140 The infolded 
part of the human car. 1B75 — luseciiv. PL xiv. 324 As the 
rim is infolded. 2880 Plain Mints Needlevjork 36 Then 
Jet each child buttonhole-stitch the infolded 'edge of her 
lesson-piece, 2882 Vines Sachs* Bot, 950 The cambium 
layer, .becomes deeply infolded where it extends inwards. 

Z’nfodding, vbl. sb, [In adv. 1 1 c.] A folding 
in, a turning in with a fold. 

2873 Mivart Elem.Anat. ix. 372 Infoldings of the surface 
of the organ. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 1x22 Micro- 
scopically they consist ofhypertrophic ingrowths ralherthan 
infoldings of the cuticle. 2898 P. Manson 'Prop. Diseases 
xxxii. 499 The cylindrical appearance of the worm is pro- 
duced by the^ lateral infolding of the two sides of what 
would otherwise be a flat body. 

t Info*liate> v. Obs. rare’^^. Also 7 -folliat. 
[f. L. type ^infolidre, f. In- 2 + folium leaf, perh. 
after It. infogUare * to enleafe or grow greene* 
(Florlo), See -ate 3, and cf. Foliate v. 3.] intr. 
To put on leaves, to become leafy. 

2640 Howell DodoneCs Gr. (1645) 267 Long may his fruit- 
ful Vine infolliat and clasp about him. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr. (citing Howell), ItuoliatCy ..Xo full of leaves, to 
be enleaved or wrapt with leaves. 

•flnfolia^tion. Obs. rare'^^. [f. as prec. -f- 
-ATiON ; cf. Foliation.] (See qnot.) 

2577 B. Googe Hereshaclis Hush. (1586) 90 b, Another 
waie..is to take a verie fniitefud stocke .. and him after 
the maner^of other trees they grafie by inrolliatton. 

Info'lio. rare. [f. in folio (see Folio), ’ pfob. 
after F. infoliof] A folio volume. 

283s FrasePs Mag. XII. 457 Where huge infolios and 
ponderous tomes Build up Divinity’s dark arsenal. 

t InfO'Uowing, vbl. sb. Obs. rare ~ K [f. In -1 
+ Following, after L. inseetdtio.'] A reproving 
or censuring. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxii. 23 In his infolewingis \v.r. 
folewingus; 2388 suyngis] he shal ben vndernome [L. suis 
insectationibus argue/urj. 

t InfO’ndea, ppl. a. Obs. rare~~\ [f. In- ^ 
fondedy pa. pple. o! Fond v.'\ Infatuated. 

J5^ *I’u**derv. tr. Oj/AtTfjE/.Avijb, My selfe (least thou 
shouldst want at neede a Barck to leauemy lande) Infonded 
[v.r. infounded] did repaire the shippes that ragged lay on 
sande. 

Infooted (rnfu^tM), a. rare. [f. In adv. 13 + 
Fool' sb. + -ED 2 ; cf. inhieed, intoed^ Having the 
feet turned inwards. 

18^ N. ft Q. 9ih Ser. IV. 31/1 Infooled folk are called 
' twilly-toed for each foot in turn makes a * twirl * or half- 
circular movement at each step. 

Inforce, -ly, -ment, -forcer ; see Enforce, etc. 
Inforciat, obs. form of Infortiate. 
flnfoTcive, var.of Enfobcive Ohs. Hence 
f IiifoTrclv^ly adv.t by force, under compulsion. 

2604 Marston Malcontent To Rdr.,One thing afflicts me, 
to think that scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should 
be inforcively published to be read. 

'flnfcrdable, A- Obs. rare’~‘^, [In* 3 .] Not 
fordable ; that cannot be forded. 

2600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 35 Those Ifoot and horse) 
were rayned in sight of our army, devided from yt by an ’ 
infordable ryver. 

flnfo’re, prep. Obs. rare^^. [? alteration of 

Afore,] = Before. 

2607 Walkincton Opt.Glass 18 Like torrents of mellifluous 
snow infore th’ Sun, His sacred Hippocrene gins to runne. 

Inforest, variant of Enforest v. Obs. 
t Inforesta'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. infarestdre to convert into forest : see 
-ATION.] = Afforestation. i 

2677 F.Sandford GeneaL Hist. Kings Eng. 89 Great Fines 
exacted of the possessors of Inforrestations. 

Inform (inlj^um), a. [a. F. mforvie (i5-i6th 
c. in Godef. Compl.), ad, L. informis shapeless, 
deformed, f. in- (In- 3 ) Form.] 

1 . ' Having no definite or regular form ; unshapen, 
misshapen, deformed, arch. 

>SSS Eden Decades 261 The damme with continuall lyck- 
^ge by lyttle and lyttle figurethe the informe byrlhe. 2633 
Hart Diet of Diseased iii. xxviii. 344 Metamorphosing the 
whole man into an informe monster. 2660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubil, IV. i. rule 3 § 14 Not if it [the feetus] was inform 
and unshapen, x68x Cotton Wond. Peak Poet. Wks. (1765) 
342 Bleak Crags, and naked Hills, And the whole Prospect 
so inform and rude. 2888 R. Buchanak City of Dream xi. 
2^ Moloch and Baal, two shapes Inform and monstrous. 

2 . Without form; formless; of the nature of 
matter unendowed with ‘form’ or the informing 
principle : see Form sb. 4. Inform v. 3. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Theol. i. 25 An inform lump., 
without a Soul is neither Man nor Beast. 1636 Stanley 
Mist. Philos, V. (170X) 208/1 Nature in it self inform, when 
it receives form from God is the Angelick Mind. 2682 
Wharton Disc.Soul NWrfWks. (16S3) 648 God is Light, 
in which there is no Darkness ; that is Form wherein there 
is nothing Inform. 2707 Norris Treat. Humility iv. 166 
In the old creation we read of a void and inform mass. 
xM2 Blackie Lay Sertn. v, 170 His transforming cnergj’ 
tnj^phs . . over the inform domain of the unfruitful clod. 

b. Inform (also informed^ informal) faith {fldes 
informis), \i\ Scholastic Theolog)’, faith that is not 
informed, Wtalized or animated by charity (which 


Is' said 'to be the ‘ form ’ or formative principle of 
faith). Cf. Informed a. 1. 

[Cf. Thomas Aquinas Summa 2-2, q. 4, etc. ; Petrus Lorn- 
bardus 3. sent. dist. 23. Ht. C.] 
a 2636 Bf. Hall Rem. lYks. (i66o^ 269 Everj* faith makes 
not an effectual calling ; . . there is an inform, there is a 
counterfeit Faith. 

Inform (inf/*jm), Z/. Forms: a. 4-6 enfourme, 
4-7 enforme, 5 enfoorme, 7-8 enform. . fl. 4-6 
infowrme, 4-7 inforrae, .5-6 infourme, 6- in- 
form. [a. OF, enformer, fourtner (mod.F. in- 
former), ad. L. infomidre to give form to,' shape, 
fashion, form an idea of, describe, f. in- (In--) + 
forma Form. The Latin form of the prefix became 
common (as in F.) in the 16th c., and prevailed after 
1600. 

^ The primary' .sense had undergone various developments 
in ancient and med.Latin, and m French, before the word 
appeared in Eng . ; hence the chronology of the senses in 
Eng. does not agree with the logical order. In general, 
branches I and III were in ancient L.; II was a Scholastic 
L. oflTshool from I ; IV was app. an Eng. offshoot from III, 
with the thing taught made theobject, instead of the person 
taught.] 

I. To give form to, put into form or shape. 
f 1 , trans. To put into (material) form or shape ; 
to form, shape, frame, mould, fashion. Ohs. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. in. vi. 8 Infinite shapes of creatures.. 
Informed in the mud on which the Sunne hath shynd. i6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iii. v. (1651) 345 If he found her, he 
may a.s happily find another ; if he made her., be may as 
cheap wform another. 2643 Sin T. haowss Kelig. Med. i. 

§ 35 And so Omniely informed Nullity into an Essence. 

. + b. To put into proper form or order, to arrange; 
to compose (a writing). Ohs. . + To enforme the pes 
{OF . enforsner la pais),io compose br makepeace. 
<•2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 285 pider..com J>e tre- 
sorere .. bat had bien messengere With he Cardinalle forto 
enforme pe pcs. 238* Wyclif i Citron, xii. 33 Of Zabulon 
that .. stoden In the scheltrun, enfourmed in armys of 
batail. 0x400-50 Alexander in 31 A pistill he enfourmes, 
Wrate a wriit of his will, so senais to his princes. 2323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. xxxix. 53 He enformed his somoties, and 
sent . . to kepe the towne and fronters . . agaynst his enne- 
mie<. c 2646 Crashaw Poems, Music's Duel 87 Awakes 
his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come Informs it. 2654-^ 
Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 763 By that lime I had in- 
formed these Resolutions, and dispatched these Expresses. 

t c. To delineate, sketch, describe. (A Latin 
sense.) Obs. 

26x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 1 The man, O Muse, inform, that 
many a way Wound with^his, wisdom to his wished stay. 

inir. To take form ; to form or be formed; 
to appear in a visible shape. Obs. 

2588 A. King tr, Canisius* Catech. 223 The Charitie of 
God ispowred forth in thair hartes .. and informes or in* 
bares in the same. 2603 Shaks.' Mdcb. ii. i. 48 It is the. 
bloody Businesse, which informes Thus to mine Eyes. 165* 
Nctvsfr. Lowe^Countr. 1 When, first, the first confused 
Masse Did, from its mish mash medley, passe To those four 
segregated forms, Whose re-commlxture now informs. . 

H. To give * form ’ or formative principle to t 
see Form sb. 4. (From Scholastic L. informarei 
Fetnts Lombardus, etc.) 

3 . trails. To give ‘ form *, formative principle, or 
determinative character to; hence, to stamp, im- 
press, imbue, or impregnate wilh some specific 
quality or attribute ; esp. to impart some pervading, 
active, or vital quality to, to imbue 7 vith a * spirit ; 
to fill or affect (the mind or heart) xvilh a feeling, 
thought, etc. ; to inspire, animate. 

(The first quot. may belong to b; the second appears to 
contain the sense * to furnish with a practical example, to 
illustrate '.) , ^ f f -t. 

C2380 Wyclif Sel. JYks. I. 213 pus hi greelnesse of feip 
enfourmed wip charite ben slche souHs maad hool. C‘24JS 
.5*^. Christina xv. in Anglia VIII. 225/25 At pat be shewed 
wib ensaumpil, wee enforme hit wee haue seyde, ^b ^ 
dede of Crislyne. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. Iii. 71 The God of 
Souldiers .. informe Thy thoughts with Noblenesse. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. n. ii. 61 If an iron be touched 
before . . it admits not this jnagneticall impression, as being 
already informed by the Load-stone. 2722 A*^®*®?** 

No. 13 F 6 Could they., inform their Faces with as signjiiKint 
Looks and Passions. ^58 Blackstone Study of Law 
in Comm. (1765) I. 37 iTo] inform them with a desire to 
be still belter acquainted with the laws and constitution 
of their countrj'. 284a Tennyson Day-Dreatu, Sleepmg 
Beauty it, Her constant beauty doth inform Stillness with 
love, and day with light. xMx Mill Utilit. ii. 32 /b® 
Christian religion is fitted to inform the hearts and minds 
of mankind with a .spirit which should enable them to find 
for themselves what is right. ^ ^ .1, 

b. Said of the quality or principle : To be the 
‘form* or .formative principle of; to give n thing 
its essential quality or character, to make it what 
it is ; to pervade as a spirit, inspire, animate. 

2431-30 tr, Migden (Rolls) I. 33 When feithe and grac* 
of sacramentes informede the life of theyme [Cnsten menj. 
2603 CnAt'MAN Al Fooles i. i, Without loue .. All vertues 
home in men lye buried, For loue informes them as the 
Sunne dothc colours, 2667 Milton /*. L. iii. S93 
parts like, but all alike informd With r.ndl.'int lighL as glow* 
mg Iron svith fire. 2772 Muse in Miniature 244 T his scull 
might once contain Some rich maicrials for the lofty 
Enform’d, enrapt with more than mortal fire. 1814 CAR* 
Dante, Paradise vn. 232 The elements. . and what of thefn 
is made. Are by creatw virtue Inform d. x8*r Shelle* 
Prometh. Unb. I. 249 Speak the words which 1 would 
hear, Although no thought inform thine empty voice. 2872 



INFOBM. 


INFORMANT, 


Matilda Betham-Edwards Sylvesir^s 11. iL 38 Even an - , 
happy England the spirit of caste informs the very breath 
and life of the nation. 

C. spec. Of a soul or life : To impart life or spirit 
to ; to inspire, animate, actuate. 

x6o6 Bryskett Ch. Life 129 His opinion, .that the soules 
were created in a certame number, to the end they might 
informe so many bodies, r x6xi Chapman /ffarf :txir. 311 
A soul of iron informs thee. 1643 Sir T. Brownc Keli^, 
Med. T. § xa If one Soul W'ere so perfect as to inform three 
distinct Bodies, that were a petty Trinity.^ 167^ Gale Crt. 
Gentiles lit. X05 Plotinus and Hermes Trlsmegistns tel us 
‘that Imageswere made as bodies to be informed byGhosts 
as wih souls*. X700 Prior Canntn Sec, 403 Long as Breath 
informs this fleeting Frame. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude iv. 167 
How the immortal soul with God-Uke power Informs, 
creates, and thaws the deepest sleep That lime can lay upon 
her. 1878 B. Taylor Pr, Dcukation 11. iv. 81 By one soul 
Informed. 

XII. To give form to the mind, to discipline, 
instruct, teacli (a person), to furnish ivith know- 
ledge. 

4 . trans, a. To form, mould, or train (the 
mind, character, etc.), esp. by imparting learning 
or instruction ; hence. To impart instruction to (a 
person), to instruct, teach (in general sense); +to 
advise (quot. 1330). Now rare, 

£•1330 R. Brunne Chren, (1810) 315 J>o ilk men so wise 
suld go, and enforme zourhynges, withouten mo Justise or 
trauaile of oher lordynges.^ rtx34o Hampole 
10 Vndirstandynge i sail gif till J?®, and i sail enfourme he 
[inslntam ie"]. CZ440 Proinp. Parv. 261/2 Informyn, or 

techyn, in/ormo, instruo. £1450 tr. De Imilatiane m.\\, 
70 Visile me, lorde, ofte tymes, & enforme wijj disciplines 
of konnyn^. 15x4 Barclay Cyt, Vptondyskm, (Percy 
Soc.)p. Ixxii, His sight infourmeth the rude and ignorant. 
X526 Tindale 1 Cor. ii. 16 For who knoweth the mynde of 
the lorde, other who shall informe hym? 1589 Nashe 
Almond for Par rat loa, The nouice that comes to be in. 
formed, desireth to enforme others, before he bee enformed 
himselfe. xdzx Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. iv. ii. (1651) 145 
That leaves his son to a covetous Schoolemaster to be in* 
formed. 1794 Gifford Baviad 270 So may thy varied verse, 
from age to age Inform the simple, and delight the sage. 
x8*4 G. W, Doane Hymn^ * T/ion art the tPay* ii, Thou 
only caust inform the mind. 1878 Morley % pe Maistre 
in Crit. Misc, 137 To guide and inform an universal con* 
science. 

fb. To train or discipline in some particular 
course of action ; to instruct in some particular 
subject, doctrine, etc. ; to teach how to do some- 
thing. Const. 0/, lo, itt, wilh, or with infiit, or 
subord. clause. Obs, 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 238 In he secunde hou maysi se 
How he enformed hem yn charyie. £1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
i. pr. iii. 6 (Catub. MS.) Oonly for they weeren enformi-tl 
of myne manere.s. £.*375 Le^. Saints^ Nychole^ SS His 
fadir . . Gert Informe nyme besyly In liberale hartLs sutely. 
X382 Wyclif JDan. xii. 3 'i‘hei that lernen {ffloss or enfour* 
menl manye to ri^iwijsnesse. c 1400 Destr. Troy m, head' 
ingy Medea enformed lason to get the ffleseof Golde. a 1529 
Skelton Replye. Wks. 1843 1, 20a They were but febly en« 
formed in maister Porphiris problemes. 13*9 More Dya* 
lore I. Wks, X32/3 He nedeth not our aduice to enforme hym 
what thingwere sufficient occasion toworkehp wonders for. 
XS89 PuTTCNHAM Eng.Poestej.xxvi, (Arb.lfi; blusidans. .by 
good admonitions enformed them to the frugall and thriftie 
life all the test of their dayes. 1607 Hieron /F/rf.fi624) I- 
334 Firjst, to teach vs to eschew Euill, and then to enforme 
vs how to doe good. X736 Butlf.r Analogy ip viiL 393 Nor 
are we informed by nature, in future contingencies and 
accidents. 

i* c. To give instructions or directions for action ; 
to instruct, direct, bid (to do something). Obs. 

rx38o Wyclif Sel. iVks. III. 351 And hd enformen her 
cunireis to holde stifli wlh her pope. 1390 Gower Conf. 
HI. 229 To done as he was Iast_ enformed. e 1449 PecocK 
Pefir. I. xiii. 66 Enformyng and tising iher to TOsufficientllJi 
leemed clerkis. 164$ Pagitt Herestagr. (i66x) 2oi But, 
the voice from Heaven enformed him otherwise. Bade him, 
Rise, kill, eat. 1740 Skknstone yudgm. Hercules 268 And 
gentle zephyrs . . For thy repose inform .. Their streams to 
murmur and their winds to sigh. 

•fd. T'o direct, guide. Obs, 

1634 Milton Comns 180 Where else Shall I inform my 
unacquainted feet, In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 
1671 — Samson 33s If old respect .. hither hath informed 
Your younger feet. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 129 
Strange powers their course inform. 

6. To impart knowledge of some particular fact 
or occurrence to (a person) ; to tell (one) of or ac- 
qu.aint (one) with something; to apprise. Const. 
of^ or with subordinate clause ; rarely 'h vsith, in, 
or second object. The prevailing modern sense. 

c 1385 Chaucer Sqris T. 327 Enformed whan the kyng 
was of that knyght. c i^oo Destr, Troy you Hewas enfor- 
myt before of h^i h® bdy, pat ho to Castor . .accounltid was 
euon, And to Pollux, pure suster. 15*9 More in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, ii, I am enfourmed by my son Heron of the loss 
of our barnes. 1548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII 141 b, Some 
have enformed me that my realme was never 50 riche. i6sx 
Baxter Inf. Ba/t. it6 They were enformed that Paul 
taught the dispersed Jews not to circumcise their children. 
1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. ii. I 34t I kave for that c.-iase in- 
formed ihe Bishop of Dublin with all mine occurrences. 
1713 Addison Cato v. i. 24 This in a moment brings me to 
an end ; But this Informs me I shall never die. 1718 Lady 
M. W, Montagu Let. to Mrs. Tkistleikwayte 4 Jan., I 
would gladly be informed of the news among you. 1787 
Williani of Normandy II. 10 Soon were they informed the 
deceitful cause. 184X DTsrakli Amen. Lit. (1867) 360 
Asciiam informs us that.. Elizabeth understood Greek better 
than the canons of Windsor, x84X Lane AVr. I. 85 
He informed him who he was. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. ii« 
VoL. V. 
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13 Wa were informed of the descent of an m’alanche by the 
^ound. 

b. spec. To furnish (a magistrate or the like) 
with accusatory information against a person. (Cf. 
Information 4, 5.) 

*526 Tindalb .^f^xjcxiv. X Ananias,. with senioures, and 
with a certayne oratour named Tartullus,.. enfourmed the 
ruelar agaynst Paul. 

6. r^, s' informer] (from 4 and 5). To gain 

knowledge, instruction, or information ; to acquaint 
oneself with something; to get to know, to learn. 
Const, as in 4 5 * 

x6xx Sh.aks. IVint, X, 11. i. 167 Infonne your selues, We 
neede no more of your aduice. 1623 Gouge Serm. Extent 
God's Provid.^ 15 The Bishop of London. .sent to me to in- 
form myself thorowly of the whole businesses 1697 Dasipier 
Voy. I.114 They confessed that they came purposdy to view 
our Ship, and. .to inform themselves what we were, 1747 in 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. (1851) V. 84 To inform laysclf how you 
do and what passes among the Indians. 1775 C. Johnston 
Pilgrim 208 T*he motive. .was to inform myselfpaTticularly 
in the laws. x86i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I, 36 Edivard 
. .requires his ambassador to observe the young prince, and 
to inform himself of hb character and disposition. 

7 . absol.Kst intr, '{*a. To give information; to 
report. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. \. V. 34 Is not thy Master with hlml 
who, wer’t so, Would haue mform*d for preparation. 1656 
Stanley Hist, Philos, iv. (1701) 134/1 They held that the 
Senses Inform not always truly. 1683 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) L *87 Letters from Hungary' ttifoTm of the good news 
of the emperors forces., haveing taken Gran. 

b. To lay or exhibit an information, bring a 
charge or complaint {against, rarely oii), 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 Sinisterly to 
spe.Tke, or otherwise to enforme against them. 1588-9 Act 
at Etiz. c. 5 § 3 Any suche officers of recorde, as have . . 
heretofore laufullye used to exhiblte informacions, ox sue 
upon penall la wes.. may informe and pursue m that bebalfe, 
as they might have done before the making of this Acte. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 93 ’Tw.is he inform'd against him. 1766 
CoLDSM. Vic. JV. xjet, Even though it may benefit the 
public, }>ou must notinform against him. x8ooR. Langford 
lutrod. Trade g Parties have reason to fear being informed 
against. 1884 Sir J. C. Dav in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
201 It seems to me doubtful whether the Crown can appoint 
anybody to go into Court and inform other than the Attor- 
ney General. x8^ Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xxiv. 
So mebo dy had informed en the man. 

XV. To instmet in (a thing), impart the know- 
ledge of, make known. 

■f 8. trans. Toimpart the knowledge of (a subject, 
doctrine, method of action, etc.) ; to give instruction 
in, to teach, a. To inform a person a thing, Obs. 

1390 Gowt.R Conf. I. 132, 1 woU sue What thing, that yc 
me woll enforme. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 272 Knowest hou 
ou3t..a creatour on erpe, (>at coude me my Crede teche 
and trewliche enfourme. ^x45o Merlins And so he taught 
and enformed hem here creaunce and felth. 1529 in Vicary's 
Anal. (1888) App. xiv. 252 No persone . . shall enfourme or 
teche eny Foren, other than hys Apprentyce, eny poynte 
of his Crafte, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. !. i. i.i. (1651) 3 
These chastisements are inflicted upon ns .. to Informe and 
teach us wisdome, 

tb. To inform Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole PsalUrVxt^. 3 The sange of psalmes ., 
quemes god, it enformes perfytnes, it dos away and distroys 
noy and angire of saule. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 
(Addit, MS.) Certis thou enfourmedist \Camb. MS. confor- 
medesil . . |7is sentence, is to seyne kat commune kinges 
or comunabletes weren blysfu! yif feta). ^ 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. C. XV, 548 A1 for to enforme ke faith in fele conlreyes. 
1589 PuTTE.NHAM Eng. Poesit I. xviii. (Arb.) 53 These Eglo* 
gues came after to containe and enforme morall discipline. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vi. | i The bounds of this 
knowledge are, that it sufficelh to convince atheism, but 
not to inform religion. 

t 9 . To impart the knowledge of (a fact or 
occurrence) ; to make known, report, relate, tell. 

a. 'Yo’wAoun.a person a thing'. To let ///w know 
a thing, that something is, etc. Ohs. 

Here the persona! object may be viewed as a dative : cf, the 
constr. with to in b. The thing told may in passive construc- 
tion be expressed by the pronoun it introduciug a subordinate 
clause (‘it was informed me that,,’); this is distinguished 
from the construction with subordinate clause in 5, in that 
the passive form of the latter has the person as subject (‘ I 
was informed that 

cx4ooMaun0ev. (1839) vm.82 He commanded, .to enforme 
me pleynly alle the bfysteries of Every' place. 1470-83 
Malory v4r/4HZ'\T.vij, For as it is enformed me thou. .hast 
done grete despyTe and shame vnto knygbtes of the round 
table. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. cclv. 378 The vicount 
of Rochechoart was had insuspecte; for it was enfourmed 
the prince, howe he wolde tume frenebc. 1548 HALLC/;rp«., 
Hen. Vlllbi It is informed us that your young and ry’otous 
people will ryse. 1765 Colman tr. Terence 170 Did not 
you inform him The bent of my affections? X797 Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 46 My mother will inform you mj' town direc- 
tion as soon as I have one. z8io Ho. Lancaster 1. 149, 1 
am compelled to inform you the reason of the mating. 

t b. To inform a thing (to a person). Some- 
times spec. To make known or tell as an informer 
or accuser. Ohs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. AureL (1546) M iij, It 
shulde be informed to the senate. 1357 North ir. GueuanCs 
Diall Pr. 134 b, The sonne inform^ the quarel to the 
Phylosopher. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia v. {1674) 4^1 "What- 
soever Iiath been informed, iras my' fault. x6ox Shaks. 
All's IVrll IV. L 91 Haply thou mayst infonne Something 
to saue thy life, a 16x6 Beiaom. & Ft. BL Brother jii. i. 
What affairs inform these cwt-criesf 2633 Laud /f'itx. (1853) i 
V. 336 M j' lord the bishop infoTins that that county is very I 
full of impropriations. i 653 Sir£. Nicholas in iY. j 


(Camden) II. 3x1 Admitting, .all to bee true which hee Ixath 
informed, -can there bee a greater act of b.isencis then to 
betray aconfident? x68i Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 67 It being 
informed to the Council, that Gardiner had written to some 
of that Board, \^xz Light to Blind in xo//t Ref. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 A deserter came from the English 
army into the town, and informed that there was mght 
pieces of battering-cannon . . on the roade from Dublin. 
17S3 PocoCKE Descr. East 1. 119 Jly senxint t.'i]k’d..as if 
be was a spy, and had inform'd what piesenis 1 had made, 
t InfoTmable, a. Ohs. rare-^, £f. 
med.L. informdrex cf. OF. informaienr inqui- 
sitor, information de vie et mtvurs inquest into life 
And manners, also Infobmatiojt sb. 5.] In the 
character of an inquisitor (?) or an accuser. 

£•1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) v. 540 At his deth I [Lucifer] 
shall appere informabte,- Shewyng hym all hys synnys ab- 
homynable, Prevyng his soule dampnable. 

Informal (inff-imal), a, [In- 3.] ^otfoimal. 
1 . Not done or made according to a recognized 
or prescribed form ; not observing forms; not ac- 
cording to order ; irregular; unofficial, disorderly. 

1608 Bacon Sp. Union Laws in Resuscitatio {1661) 24 If 
our Laws, and proceedings, be too Prolixe and Formall, it 
may be theirs are too informall and Summary', 1649 Bp. 
Guthrie Mem. (1702} fir His M.-ijesty's Warrant sent to 
them for prorogation was so informal, that it could not sub- 
sist in Law.^ 1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law 
^795)36 Soldiersand Sailors, inEngland,have the Pririlege 
of making Informal Testaments. 1786 durke Charge agsf, 
JV, Hastings iii.^iv,Tbe said Hastings, .did. .send to the 
^jah a charge in writing, which, though informal and 
irregular, may be reduced to four articles. 1823 Lamb Elia 
•Ser. IL Pref., The informal habit of his mind, joined to an 
inveterate impediment of speech, forbade him to he an 
orator. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 255 He accordingly 
made an informal overture to the President of the United 
States .. Uiroogh Mr. Gallatin, offering to renew his enter- 
prise. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. | 2. 119 In a prev’ious 
though informal gathering.. the convent had already chosen 
its sub-prior .. as Archbishop. 

b. Done, performed, etc. wilhout formality or 
ceremony ; unceremonious. 

1828 Webster, Informal 2 Not in the usual manner ; 
.not according to custom ; as, an informal visit. 1864 Ibid., 
Informal, without ceremony', *83x Confess, frivolous Girl 
174 That \iOxiiittfornial is one of the deadliest foes to higher 
civilization. It is only a synonyme for free-and-easy. 1883 
HarPer^s Mag. Oct. 632/1 His breakfast was a very' in- 
formal meal. 

1 2 . ? Disordered in mind. Ohs. (Cf. Fobmal 4 c.) 

1603 Sbaks. Meat, for M. i. 236, I doe perceiue These 
poore informall women, are no more But instruments of 
some more mightier member That sets them on. 

f 3 . = Infobm a. 2h: tr. L. infomnis, Ohs. 

x8x6 K. Dicby Broadst. Hon. ii, (1846) 319 That which 
Lewis Grenadensis calls the living faith, that which is joined 
with love, m opposition to the informal or dead faith which 
is without love. 

luformalitr (Inipjnire'llti). [f. prec. + -m-.] 
The quality or lact of being informal ; absence of 
formality ; with an and /f. An instance of this, an 
informal act or proceeding. 

xS97MoRLEy Introd, Mus. 75 In the first and second notes 
YOU rise as though it were a close, causing a great Informa- 
m»e of closing, when you sboulde but begin. x6B6 Claren- 
don Z-ef A, TV it/. 7*r«'«J.I.X25lT.), I thought the informality 
was, that . . it was not countersigned by y’ou. 1783 Watson 
Philip III (1793) I. HI. 307 The defects and informalities 
complained of must have been entirely' ow Ing to carelessness, 
1863 PusEY Truth Eng. Ch. 265 The informality or mistake 
of altering the common Creed. 

Informally (inf/umali), adv. [f. as prec. ■¥ 
•LT 2 ,] In an informal way ; not according to 
the regular or prescribed form, unofficially ; with- 
out form or ceremony, unceremoniously. 

1800 Admir.Desp. 29 blar. in tUxocAos, Disp. Nelson (1645) 
IV. 217 note. Passports . . -which may ha\e been in the in- 
terval (however informally) granted. 1828 Scott .F. M. Perth 
X, The dispensation from Rome was informally’ granted, 
1882 Earl Derby in Standanl s 2/3 The House must 

do formally what after all it now does informally— it must 
fix a period when debate shall close. 1883 Ouida IVanda 
I. 193 A chance acquaintance made quite informally. 

tXnfO'nxiailce. Ohs. rare. [f. L. in/ormd're 

to Inform : see -ance.] Information. 

1628 Gaule Praef. The. (1629) 315 We search Registers., 
for our more Informance, for our better Assurance. 

Informant (inf/fumant), a. and sh. [f. L. />/• 
fomzdut-em, pres. pple. of infonndre to Inform; 
in mod.F. infortnatii.'] 

A. adj. Metaph. ‘Informing^; giving form; 
actuating; see Inform z/. 3. iZgo’m Cent. Diet. 

B. sh. 


1 1 . That which ‘ informs animates, or actuates. 

x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm.xsz. 153 The matter can be 
actuated at once but bj’a single Informant. 

2 . One who informs or tells a person of some fact 
or occurrence; one who gives information. 

1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 396 The infonn.mt Polycarpus 
Rose, saith, That about s weexs since [etc]. x6^^ntley 
Phal. Pref. 13 A Third Informant, who over heard some 
Discourse of mine. 1742 Richardson Pamela I v. 204 JJut, 
dear Sir, your Knowledge of the Informants maVes noimng 
at all as to the Truth of the Information. 1826 J. W.Crokei: 
inC. Papers 00 Mar. (1884), Vou have heard tlie whole story' 
from day to day by better informants. 

b. Law. One who lays an information against 
a person ; an ‘ informer 

1783 Burke 4 /^ India (R.), It was the bsl evidence of 
Xhe kind. The informant was h.Tngcd. 1848 Act ri ^ 12 
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Vtci. c. 43 § 10 The matter of such information shall be sub- 
stantiated by the oath or affirmation of the informant. 1865 
Acl 28 *$• 29 Viet. c. 104 § 6 An English information, ex- 
hibited . . in the name of Her Majesty’s Attorney General 
as the informant. 

In forma pauperis : see In Lat. prep. 
t Jnfo'rmate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
■informdre to Inform, in the Scholastic sense.] 
trans. To give ‘ form * lo ; = Inform v. 3. 

* 1627 Jackson Creed xn. ii. §3 ‘ Acervus’..an heap or 
■congest of bodies homogeneal and contiguous, but not in- 
formated by one and the same form, not animated by one 
and the same soul or spirit, 

Xnfbrmatibll (inf^Iim^^'Jan). Forms : a. 4-6 
enformacion, (-ioun, -ione, -yon), 6-7 ©ufor- 
mation. 4-6 informacion, (-ioun, -yon), 
6- information, [a. OF. enformacion^ infonna- 
■cion (mod.F. tnformation)^ ad. L. information' cm 
outline, concept, idea, in med.Schol.L. the action 
of ‘ informing * matter, n. of action from informdre 
to Inform. Conformed to the L. spelling in i6th c. 
The L. sb. had a very restricted use ; the Eng. senses 
.represent all the senses of the verb ; but the chrono- 
logical appearance of these does not accord with 
the logical order.] 

I. 1 . The action of informing (in sense 4 of the 
verb) ; formation or moulding of the mind or 
character, training, instruction, teaching ; commu- 
nication of instructive knowledge. Now rare or Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 33 pere is i-write pat fyve 
bookes com doun from heven for informacioun of mankynde. 
1390 Gower III. 145 A talcj which is evident Of trouthe 

in commendacion, Toward their enformacion. *450-2530 
Myrr. our Ladye 140 Athanasius .. made thys psalme..to 
comforte and enformacion of them that were in trew byleue. 
1526 TiNDALE^/i^:. VI. 4 Bryngc them vppe with the norter 
and informacion off the lorde. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
XX. § II Their (apocryphal books’] fitnesse for the publique 
information of life and manners. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 20 To lead them to the light by a faithful information 
of their Judgments. x«6 Buti.er Anal. ri. vii. 357 Our 
reason and affections, which God has given us for the in- 
formation of our judgment and the conduct of our lives. 
1813 Jefferson Jrrie. (1830) IV. 182 The book I have read 
with extreme satisfaction and information. 

fb. with an and pi. An item of training; an 
instruction. Ohs, 

c *386 Chaucer Melib, f 904 Whanne Melibee hadde herd 
the grete skiles and resons of Dame Prudence, and hire 
wise informacions and techynges. *553 Grimaldc Cicero's 
0 ,^ces Ep., Paines taking here to enriche themselves, 
with enfornialions of yertue. x7<5o Law Spir. Prayer 1. 12 
A most kind and loving information given by the God of 
love to his new-born offspring. 

f 0. Divine instruction, inspiration. Obs. 

*4. , Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 A prophete 
by holy enformacion. *526 Pilgr. Petf, (w. de W. 1531) 
199 The holy apostles makyng this Crede by the instlnccyon 
& informacyon of the holy eoost. 1559 Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 30 O God, which by the information of the 
Holy Ghost hast instructed the hearts of thy faithful, 
d. Capacity of informing; instructiveness, rare. 
17x2 J. Henley in Sped. No. 5x8 T 7 With a Number of 
Circumstances of equal Consequence and Information. 

2 , The action of informing (in sense 5 of the 
verb) ; communication of the knowledge or* news’ 
of some fact or occurrence ; the action of telling or 
fact of being told of something. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 66 This night for enformation Ye 
shall have an aviston. e xjoo Maundev. (1839) vj 60, I haue 
vndirstonden be informacioun, th.it his lampe quenchepe. 
'*5*3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II, 759 This I have by 
credible informacion learned. 155$ Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 50 '1‘he autoure. .hath scene a greate parte him selfe 
. . .and gathered the residewe partly by information. 1664-94 
South Twelve Serm. II. 113 By way of Information or 
Notification of the Thing to Him. m.zx Evid. (1825) 

II. 318 Difficulties always attend imperfect information. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xHx. 282/1 For your infor- 
mation, however, I will tell you that it is not. 

3 . Knowledge communic.ited concerning some 
particular fact, subject, or event; that of which 
one is apprised or told ; intelligence, news, 

CX450 Lydg. & Burgh 1695 Ferthere to gevc the 

Enformacloun, Of mustard whyte the seed is profitable. 
.1464 J. Gresham in Paston Lett. No. 482 II, 144, I have 
spoken onto Catesby, and delyvered hym your enfromacion, 
iSSS Eden Decades 63 Muene otherwys’e then Zamudius 
information. i66a Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 1 That 
he have sufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. 1727 Swift Gullhier iii, ii, It was 
nccessarj’ to give the reader this information. 1895 Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 651/1 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for information. 

attrib, xC^hI.TowNSEND£/.5“. Pref. i The mass of curious 
facts, coincidences, and information-items from which this 
book is evolved. 1891 Daily ^ News a Ocl. 4/7 Information 
agent at the German E.xhibilion. 

*j*b. with an and pi. An item of information or 
intelligence; a fact or circumstance of which one 
is told. In earlier use, An account, relation, nar- 
rative {of something). Obs. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (15B9) 252 An informa- 
tion of the parts of the world discouered by him. a 1533 
Ld. Bf.rners Gold. Bk. .M. Aurel. (1546) LI viij b, I . . haue 
herde of the a longe informacion. 1624 {title\ A Briefe 
inform.iiion of the .\ffaircsof the Palatinate. x666 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 190^ Many informations are daily 
'brought in to the two Committees about the Fire of London. 
1724 Swift Drapieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. xi. 61 All the 


assistance I had, were some informations from an eminent 
person. 1748 Chestebf. (1792) 1. 327 .The informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from Mr. Harte. 
1845 Carlyle Schiller (cd. 2) Pref., Great changes in our 
notions, informations, in our relations to the Life of Schiller. 
■ 4 . The-action of informing against, charging, or 
accusing (a person). 

(Originally the general sense whence 5 arises ; now6?^j.i 
exc. as transf. from 5 : cf. also 6.)^ 

2480 Caxton Chron, Eng. eexHii. (1482) 288 A grete part 
of the peplc.,weren in grete errour and grutchyng ayenst 
the kyng thurgh Informacyon of lyes and fals lesyng that 
this Serle has made. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 24 
Besydis this condempnacion of me by hcarsaye or enforma- 
cion of hys faccyon. 1550 Crowley {.title) An informacion 
and Peticion agaynst the oppressours of the pore Commons 
of this Rcalme. 1565 Golding Cxsar 16 Here vppon hee 
called Dumnorix a«;ide .. laying before him what informa- 
tions were put vp against him. 16x3 Siiaks. Hen. VI I p v, 
iii. 2x0 In seeking tales and Informations Against this man. 

6 . spec, in Eng. Law. a. A complaint or charge 
against a person lodged with or presented to a court 
or magistrate, in order to the institution of criminal 
proceedings without formal indictment. 

The original object of this procedure was to dispense with 
the previous finding of a grand jurj'. Criminal informations 
are laid (a) in any criminal court, partly at .suit of the Crown, 
partly at suit of an Individual, to enforce a penalty under a 
penal statute (the penalty being paid partly to the use of the 
Crown, partly lo the informer); (b) in the Queen's Bench 
Division, in the name of the Crown alone, being either ear 
officio informations for misdemeanours dangerous to the 
government, e. g. seditious libel, or informations filed by the 
Master of the Crown Office, on the complaint of a private 
individual, for gross misdemeanours ; (c) before a Justice of 
Peace, in matters that may be dealt with summarily, being 
a statement of the facts by the prosecutor, verbally or in 
writing, with or without oath. Most of these uses exist 
also in the law of the United States, where the most common 
sense is ‘An official criminal charge presented, usually, by 
the prosecuting officers of the state, without the interposition 
of a grand jury*. 

X629 in (^obbett State Trials (1809) 111. 200 This matter 
[against Elliot, Hollis and Valentine] Is brought in this 
court by way of Information, where it ought to be by way 
of Indictment. 1898 Encycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VI. 446 
The distinction between an Information and an Indictment 
is that an Indictment is an accusation found by the oath 
of twelve men whereas an Information is only the alle- 
gation of the officer who exhibits it. 

(rt) 2467-8 Rolls 0/ Partt. V. 633/x That, .every such In- 
fourmer..be admitted to sue for the Kyng and hym self 
Actions,. uppon the .same by Enformation to be jcven or 
made in eny of the seid Courtes. 1523 eXdxt, *$• 15 Hen. V/II, 
c. t The person , .that will first sue (or the same, by orlginall 
of dette, bill, plainte, or informacion, in any of the kynges 
courtes. *6^7 May Hist. Part, i. i. 23 They were also 
vexed with informations in inferiour Courts ; where they 
were sentenced, and fined for matters done in Parliament. 

Johnson Deb. Parlt. (1787) II. ^07 The prospect of 
raising money by detecting their practices incited many to 
turn inform.ition into a trade. 2769 Blackstone Comm, 
IV. xxiii.(i8o9) 308. 1838 Dickens O. Twist Hit, The gentle- 
man being accommodated with threepennyworth of brandy 
to restore her, l;tys an information next day, and pockets 
half the penalty, 1875 T. S. Pritchard Quarter Sess. 
Pract, iv. § 4. 173 Prosecutions by information at the quarter 
sessions can only be instituted in cases where, by a penal 
statute, an informer Is allowed to take this cour.se to recover 
the penalty ; but this proceeding is generally disu.sed. 

( 3 ) 1482 Rolls Parlt. VI. 208/1 If the Kyngs .^tlourney 
Generali of his said Duchie..put a Bill into eny of the 
Kyngs Courtes by wey of enformation. .the Justices of the 
same Court, .shall have powcrlctc.]. x'^’gj Actt% Hen. VIII 
in Bolton Stat, IreL (1621) 167 And that the kings suit by 
wnt, bill, plaint, enditement, and enformation in that behnife 
be commenced. 1^8-9 Act-^x Eliz. c.5 § 3 Suche officerls) 
of recorde as have in respcctc of their offices heretofore lau- 
full>’e used to exhibite informacions or sue upon penall 
lawes. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxiii. § 3 (1809) 309 'I*he 
objects of the other species of informations, filed by the 
master of the crown-office upon the complaint or relation of 
a private subject, are any gross and notorious misdemesnor.-:, 
riots, batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro- 
cious kind, not peculiarly tending to disturb the govern- 
ment. ' 1803 Mackintosh Dejl Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 201 
No prosecutions, — no Criminal Informations followed the 
liberty and the boldness of the language then employed. 
1837 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 4 The attorney- 
general . . exhibited an information against Sir John Eliot 
for words uttered in the house. 1883 Sir J. F. Stephen 
Hist. Crim. Law Eng. ix, 1 . 204 A criminal information., 
may be preferred only for misaemeanours, and only by the 
Attorney or Solicitor General, or by the Master of the 
Crown Office acting under the orders of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, upon a motion made in open court. 

(tf) *733 J- Harvey (/xV/c') Orders, Wanrauts, Informations, 
and variety of Precedents for Justices of the Peace. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 122 A magistrate, 
with whom informations bad been lodged. 2897 C. M. At- 
kinson Magistrate's Ann. Pract. it. 22 The mode of fcom- 
niencing proceedings before justices of the peace is by pre- 
ferring a complaint or an information. .[It] is called xrx infor- 
mation when it is the foundation for summary proceedings 
of a criminal nature, which arc followed either by a convic- 
tion or an acquittal. 

b. A complaint of the Crown in respect of some 
civil claim, in the form of a statement of the facts 
by the attorney general or other proper officer, 
either cx officio, or on the relation or report of a 
private individual. 

Civil informations are or have been laid : t («) in Chancery, 
on behalf of the crown or government, or of those of whom 
the crown has custody, as Idiots (<*^,) ; (6) in the Exchequer, 
under the equitable jurisdiction of the court (called English 
In/ortuation from its resemblance to a complaint in equity 
formerly called an English bill); now transferred to the 


Queen's Bench Division ; (r) at Common Law, for Intrusion 
or trespass on crown lands ; Purpresture or encroachment 
on crown or public lands; in personam, for money due to 
the crown ; tu rem, for goods, derelicts, etc. belonging to 
the crown, and for default in payment of excise duties. 

2624 Act 21 ^as. /, c. 14 {title) An Act to admit the Sub- 
ject to plead the (general Issue in Informations of Inirudon 
brought on the Kings behalf, and to retain his possession 
till Trial. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. xvil. (1809) 261 An 
information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exchequer 
by the king's attorney general. 1829 Wightwick Rep. 167 
x«rtxy.,The Prince of Wales may file an English information 
of intrusion by his Attorney General, for lands parcel of the 
Dulchy of Cornwall. 2838 Mkeson & Welsby Rep. II. 23 
An information of intrusion, to recover possc.ssion of certain 
encroachments on the wastes of the Crown. 2865 Act 28 
«S- 29 Viet. c. 104 § 6 An information, styled an English in- 
formation, exhibited in the Court of Exchequer. 2883/kXx/rx 
Sup. Crt. I. i, All actions which . . were commenced by blil 
or information in the High Court of Chancery . . shall bein- 
.slituted in the High Court of Justice by a proceeding to ^ 
called an action. 2888 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/2 By an exercise 
of the Royal prerogative an ancient method of procedure, 
known as an English information, is adopted for the settl^ 
ment of these foreshore disputes between the Crown audits 
subjects. 

C. Information quo warranto (superseding the 
ancient Writ of Quo warranto) : the step by which 
proceedings are commenced to remedy the usurpa- 
tion of an office or franchise. 

2765 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii, (1809) 485 An information 
in the nature of a writ of giio warranto^ to enquire by what 
warrant the members now exercise their corporate power. 
2827 Hallam Const. Hist.{\Z-jC) ILxii.453 An informadon, 
as it is called, quo warranto, was accordingly brought into 
the court of King’s bench against the corporation. 

6. In other legal systems. 

a. In Civil Law. (See quot.) 

2774 Br. Hallifax Rom. Civil Law (1795) 125 In- 

formations are arguments urged before the Judge by the 
Advocates on both sides, after the Pleadings and Proofs are 
concluded, 1863 H. Cox Inslit. n. iv. 404. 

b. In Scots Law. (a) in Civil Procedure : A writ- 
ten argument upon a case ordered either by a Lord 
Ordinary in the Court of Session when reporting 
the case to the Intier House {pbsl), or by the Court 
of Justiciary in a case where difficult questions of 
law or relevancy are raised before it. (now rarpj. 
{h) in Criminal Procedure : A statement or com- 
plaint in writing in which a person is specifically 
charged with a criminal offence, upon which a 
warrant of .commitment to gaol for trial may 
proceed. 

2682 Stair Imt.Law Scot. iv. xxxix. 14 (2832)^690 All 
informations and bills relating to interlocutors given, or 
lo be given. 1702 Se. Acts IVill, III, c. 6 Eiiacts^nnu 
ordains that all Informers shall signe their Informanon& 
*75* J* Louthjan P'omt 0/ Process (ed. 2) 202 The Clerk 
. . reads the Prosecutor's Information, with the Informa- 
tion on or Answers tliereto for the Pannel, off the • 
and after all is read, the Prescs resumes the Heads of the 
Information and Answers to the Lord.s, and dc.dres their 
Opinion. *754 Erskinc Print. Se. Law (2828) iv, iv. § cs 
N o person can be imprisoned in order to trial for any crime, 
without a warrant in writing, expressing the cause, and pro- 
ceeding upon a signed information. 2768 in D. Hume 
Comm. Law Sc. II. x. § 4 In the information on the part of 
the pannel very alarming consetiuencc.s are endeavoured 
to be grafted on the doctrine pled in behalf of the prosecutor 
in this case. 

C. Applied also to similar proceedings in foreign 
systems of judicature, ancient or modem. 

2601 R. Johnson Kined. Commw. (1603) 57^ [He] is 
forced lo answer presently to the information of his adver- 
.sarie if he be pre>eni. 1625 Gonsatvio' s Sp. Inquis. 2 
Whensoeuer any denunciation (as they lerme it) or rather 
information is giuen against any person . . the Inquisitors 
accustomably vse this kind of practice. 2770 Langhorse 
Plutarch (1879) II. 909/2 The information was first laid 
under the archonship of Chccrondas. 2782 Gibbon Decl. hp- 
xvii. 11. 60 The terrors of a malicious information, which 
might select them as the accomplices, or even as the wit- 
ne.sses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal citirens of the Koman world. 
2B75 JoWF.1T Plato (ed. 2) 111. 107 'Then follow infomialions 
and convictions for treason. 


II. f 7 . Tile action of * informing ’ with soine 
active or essential quality (see Ikfoiim v.f) ; the 
giving of a form or character to something ; in- 
spiration, animation (c.g. of the body by the soul). 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 
seminality and contracted Adam_ in the rib, which by 
information of a soule, w.is individuated into Lvc.^ 2009 
Clarendon Ess. 'Tracts (1727) 117 That, .no information oi 
pride may enter into us to make us believe that wc are 
better than other men. 1702 Ideal IVorld n. 

To be always in a separate state would be yiolen^t and un- 
natural to spirits made apt for tlie information of bodies, 
which therefore they would naturally require to be ,v 
2870 Emerson Soc. Solit., ll'orhs 6’ Eajs Wky. (Bohi ) 
III. 65 There does not seem any limit to these new informa- 
tions of the same Spirit that made the elements at first. 

Infoimiational (inf^amt-bjanal), a. [f. prec. 

-f-AL.] Of or perlaining to information ; conven- 
ing information. , 

2810 Bentham Elem. Paching (1821) *4= Jhe snh- 
pcena’d interpreter of informational innuendoes. i8m / tn 
21 Nov. 10 Tliey [addresses] were ne.arly always ';iforn'=- 
tional. 1S98 Pof. Sc!. Mcnthly LI 1 1. 781 How little value 
I place upon the informational results. ^ 

Informative (inf/''jniativ), a. [f. I., tnfir- 
vtat- ppl. stem of infonniire (cf. Infoiisi.vtk] + 
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-TVE, perh. aftera med.L, *infotmairvus,'\ Having 
the quality of informing, in various senses. 

1. That informs or gives * form * (to matter) ; that 
imparts an active quality, or inspires with life; 
animative. ? Obs. 

1647 H. More Sou^o/ S oul ii. i. ii. xxiv. Many put out 
their force informative In their ethereall corporeity, Devoid 
of heterogeneall organity. <1x652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 
viii. (iSaij 114 That definition which he gives of the soul, 
wherein beseems to make it nothing else.. but an entelechia 
or informative thing, which spends all its virtue upon that 
matter which it informs. 1656 Jeanes Mixt. Scliol. Dh. 
81 If we consider this union effective, so it regards the whole 
Trinity; if lerminalive, so thesonne; if informative, so the 
humanity of Christ alone. 

2. Having the quality of impartiug knowledge or 
communicating information ; instructive. 

1655 Fuller Ch.JIist. x. i. Ded., The most informative 
Histories to Posterity . .are such as were written by the Eye- 
witnesses thereof. 1665 Bovle Occas. Rejl. nr. vi. (1848) 
44 Ways and Methods, whereby to make the Objects we 
consider informative to us. c 1819 Coleridge in (1836) 
II. 211 The preparation informative of the audience is just 
as much as was precisely necessary. 1858 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) 1. 186 All art employed in decoration should 
be informative. 

3. Law. Of the nature of or relating to legal in- 
formation (senseis), 

x6a6 Im/>eachm. Dk. Buckhvt. (Camden) 70 The informa- 
tive Proofes, the Sentence. .in the Admiralty Court, 1639 
Gektilis tr. Servitas Inquis. (1676) 854 The thirteenth 
Cliapter .. treats of Informative Piocesses, which are to be 
sent into other places. 

■ Info'rmatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
an informative manner : a. With regard to the 
impartation of life or some essential quality i^ohs^. 
b. By way of information or communication of 
knowledge. 

1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 139 But now if we consider it 
Informatively, in regard of information, or inhesion, .so it is 
seated in the humane nature, that is not every where, but 
onely in heaven, at the right hand of God. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. XI. 7 Informatively for the reader, I make known the 
following. 

t Infonua*tor. Obs. rare. [a. late L. infer- 
viator (Teitullian), agent-n. from inforvidre to 
Inform ; cf, ohs. ¥. infonnaieur.^ An instructor, 
a teacher; BslNFOitMKU i. 

j6sx Barksdale Nyvi/>ka. LihetkHs ir. vi, No reward 
hath He That is an Informator of Schoohfree. Did I per- 
haps a School unlicens'd teach «. 1 should then at (heir 
Feasts, my fingers lick. 

Informatory (infpumatori), a. [f. L, infor- 

mat- (see prec.) + -ORY.] « Informative 2. 

x88* Masson DeQuincey xi. 1^8 Any kind of useful, or. 
as they are beginning to call it, 'informatory', printed 
matter, 1M3 Forlu, Bev. i Sept, 391 The volume is 
gossipy but instructive, always informatory. 1889 J. M. 
Koucrtson ii'jf. Crit.Meth, 202 They are often of great 
informatory value. 

't* Inf’o'rxu.ed, a, Obs. [f- In- 3 + Formed, 
after L. informis or F. informed 

1. Of faith : » Infoum a, 2 h, 

(This was an .awkward use, suggesting the pa._ppie. of 
Inform v. 3, which would have the opposite meaning. Cf. 
Uninformed, Unformed.) 

1526 Ptlgv. Ptrf. (W. dc W. 1531) 190 Fayth informed, al 
though it be imperfyte yet. .it is fayth. i86b, But 

then fayth is an informed fayth, or a derke fayth. 1630 
t.i:sNAKD tr. CharrotCs Wisd. ii. v. § 8 (1670) 262 _A belief. , 
such a.s the Scripture calleth historical, is diabolical, dead, 
informed, unprofitable. 

2. Unformed ; imperfectly formed, 

1635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2 (1643) 47 An informed light, 
which on the fourth day had its perfect fornt. x686 Plot 
Siaffordsh. 190 The latter frushesj having a pith altogether 
inform'd. 

3. Aslron. Applied to stars not formed into a 
constellation or forming part of one. 

1696 Phillii’S (ed. 5^, Informed Stars^ such of the Fix’d 
Stars as are not rang'd under any Constellation or Form. 

Hence f Info’rmedly adv^j jmpeifectly, in an 
incomplete form. 

1670-98 Lasscls Voy. Italy 1. 107 It was begun in marble 
"by Michael Angelo, but informidly; and so lelt by him. 
Informed (inf^*jmcl, poet. itifp’Jined), fpL a. 
[f. Inform v , + -ed i .] 
d*l. Put into form, formed, fashioned. Obs. 

1596 Spenser Hymn Hon. Bcantie 167 Doe still preserve 
your first informed grace, ^Ybo^.e shadow yet shynesinyout 
beauteous face. 

2. Instructed ; having knowledge of or acquaint- 
ance with facts; educated, enlightened, intelligent. 

1549 V.'c.co^ViV.Gr. Artes Pref. to Edw.Vl 11640) A ilj, When 
they consider that informed reason was the onely instrument. 
1753 Chestcrf. Lett. (1792) IV. 54 Whenever you are in 
company with informed and knowing people. 1780 Bukke 
Sp. Econ. Rtf. Wks. III. 343 There is nothing . . that does 
•not lie within the reach of an Informed understanding. 1805 
W. Tavlor In . 4 tin. Rez’.Ul. 322 The theoretical and pre- 
sumptive reasonings of this informed author. 1897 H’estm, 
Gitz. 13 July 6/3 Eliciting an informed and shrewd opinion 
upon an outlook so depressing. 

b. Now usually in well-informed, ill-informed. 
<‘1440 Gesta Rom. i. Ixxviii. 396 fAdd. MS.) A w’oman 
moste fayre, and wise in good werkes, wcle Enfourmyd, and 
deiioutc. 16x4 RALricH Hist. JForld in. (1634^ 83 'Jo 
■measure honour or dishonour by the a''Surance of his well- 
informed conscience. 18x4 Lakdor Imag. Conv, Wks. 1S46 
I. 138/2, 1 have observed among the well-informed and 
the ill informed nearly the same quantity of infirmities and 


follies. - 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvitt IV. 186 Not .. 
known in the best informed circles of Lrondon. 

Hence X&fo'rmedly advit-, iustructedly. 

X64* J. Jackson Bk. Cousdeuce 48 A Conscience inform- 
edly strong. 

Informer (infp'jmoj). Forms ; 4-7 enfour- 
mer, 5 enformer, -our, 6 infourmer, -our, 6 - 
informer, [f. Inform v. + -eu 1 .] One who or 
that which informs, in various senses, 
f 1, An instructor, teacher, Obs. 

■ 1387-8 T, UsK Test. Love ii. ii. (Skent) 1 . 87 , 1 am seruaunt 
of these cre.atures to me deliuered .. not maister, but en- 
fourmer. 1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 20 An informer off them 
which lacke discrecion. 1565 Jewel Def. Afol. (t6xi) 86 
Caiechistas, The Informers or 'J’eachers of them that were 
enirin^ into the faith. ■ 1662 R. Mathew Vnl. Alch. § 35 
Experience which is the truest informer, speaks aloud In 
this matter also. 

2. One who communicates information or intelli- 
gence ; an informant. 

c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 543 His enformours he wel 
leeueth. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav.{iCjq) 113 Jackalls 
..are the Lions informers. i737WHtsToN yosephus,Antiq. 
in. .xiii, Better have kept close to Josephus than hearken to 
any of his other authors or informers. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxtii. He talks no Gaelic, nor had his informer much 
English, so there may be some mistake in the matter. 

3. One who informs against another; one who 
lays an information; spec, one who makes it his 
business to detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations against them ; also called com- 
mon informer » 

*S03“4 Act 19 I/en. VII, c. 14 § 6 Evepr such infourmour 
.. shalbe receyved to sue vppon the seid matter by infor- 
inaclon. 1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 5 Divers . . daylie unjustlie 
vexed and dUquteted by divers cominen informers upon 
penall statutes. XS9X Grecnk Disc. Coosnage (1592) x8. 
C 1608 Bacon Certif. touching Penal Laws Wks. 1S79 I. 4B0 
To repress the abuses in common informers, and some clerks 
and under-minister.Sith.Ttfor common gain partake with them. 
*759 Robertson IIist.Scot.\\.\JV.%. 1813 I, 436 Spies and in- 
formers were everynvhere employed. 1798 Bcrcsfokd in Ld. 
Anckland'sCorr, (1862) III. 411 Wc have.. taken up several 
persons of family and fortune .. and some have turned in- 
formers in whom we can rely. x8o8 Svo. Smith JVks'. (1859) 
L tTt/a All informer, whether he is paid by the week . . or 
by the crime . . is. In general, a man of a very Indifferent 
character. 1817 Seuvyn Hist Print 11 . 1148 A penalty .. 
recoverable by common informer in the High. Court of 
Admiralty. 1880 M<Cartiiv (hvn Times IV. iiii. 149 ITie 
man was found guilty on the evidence of an informer. 

aitrib, 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 3/1 In the absence of 
* infonncT ' evidence the grea^ majority of cases would fail 
for want of legal proof. 

4. One who or that which informs with life, etc. 
(iNFOBJf V. 3) ; an inspirer, animator, vitalizes 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 104 Thou, O Sun I . , Informer 
of the planetary train, Without whose quickening glance 
their cumbrous orbs Were brute unlovely mass, inert and 
dead, .^nd not as now the green abodes of life. 1730 Pope 
Prol, Sophonisba 27 Nature! informer of the Poet’s art, 
Whose force alone can raise or melt the heart. 

Hence Info rmerahip ijtoncc-xvd.)^ the position 
or function of an informer. 

i6xa T. James.JV-JwiTj Do^vnf. 6s Parsons had the office 
of Informership in the English affaire>, as well in Spaine as 
at Rome. 

Informidable (inff amidabU), a. rare, [In- 3 .] 
Not formidable ; not to be dreaded. 

1667 Milton P, L. ix. 486 Of limb Heroic built, though of 
terrestrial mould J Foe not informidable. 1867 C. J. SMvth 
Syn. Antonyms s.v. Awful, Innocuous. Informidable. 

Xnforzixiii^ (infp'jmiq), vbl. sb, [f. Inform v. 
+ -ingI,] The action of the verb Inform, in 
various senses; instruction, information, etc. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 209 Suinme doon folily, 
for defaule of cnformjTige. 1382^ — M'isd. xix. 15 Who . . 
resccyueden them, that liaddcu vsid the same enformyugus. 
1633 P, FL^-scw.KPitrpie Isl. VLxlv^Vhich back to him with 
mutuall duiie bears All their informmgs. 1769 Bi.ackstoxf. 
Comm. IV. xiii. 173 Sharpers ; who., if unsuccessful, have it 
in their power to be siiU greater gainers by infoimtng. 
ZufO’rxning^ ppi- <*• [-ing 2.] That informs. 

1. That imparts ‘ form or some determining 
quality, esp. life or spirit; vitalizing, inspiring, 
animating : see Inform v. 3. 

1635 Hakfavii.l Apol. v.-vi. 193 Never any Aristotelian . . 
will .acknowledge that the heavens have any informing forme, 
but lliat it is 3 quintessence, a pure body without mixture, 
or compo>itiod of matter and forme. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(i 839> 329 The ancient heretics, who taught that Christ as- 
sumed human flesh, but that the Word or his Divinity was 
unto that body in the place of an informing soul. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penii. iv. i. 1532 Love was th’ informing, active 
Fire within. 1874 Sv.monds Sk. Italy ^Greece (189S) I. i. 5 
Pantheists .. convinced of the omnipresence of the inform- 
ing mind. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) III. 166 The informing 
energy of the human will. 

2 . Giving or conveying information ; instructive ; 
imparting the knowledge of facts. (In quot. 1647 
in bad sense ; cf. Inform v. 7 b.) 

1647 Clarendon Tracts (1727) 506 The busy, 

mischievous, infonjimg slanderer, a 17x8 Penn Tracts Wks, 
1726 I. 718 A seasonable and mforinlng Lecture for our own 
Times. 1887 Spectator 3 Mar. 3x9/1 Hallam Ls great not as 
a literary writer, but as an informing writer. 

Hence Info-rminffly adv., in an informing man- 
ner, instructively. 

1897 Chicago Advattce 21 Oct. 5^/1 (He] spoke both in- 
spiringly and inforniingly of the rise and growth of muni- 
cipal functions. 


[ , luformity (infp’jmiti). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. informitat-em, f. informis : see Infokm a. 
and -ITV. Cf. K. infonnih! (Bossuet, in Littrc), It. 
in/onniia (Florio, 1598 ).] Unformed condition, 
shapelessness; unshapeliness, deformity. 

1598 Florio, lufarmita, informitie, shapelesnes. 16x5 T. 
•Ada.ms Two Sonnes 83 The reducing of the old Chaos, and 
'first jnformitie of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. viii. 32 The informlty of Cubbes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Informity, . .deformity, want of shape or fashion. 

b. f^. (in reference to the intellect or manners'). 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xiv. 84 We do but bewray 
the informitie that is in vs. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. 
1S6 You shall finde good Learning .. a polisher of inbred 
rudenesse and our informitie. ■ 

*1' XhTotiuOUS, a. Obs. [app, f. L. inform-is 
Inform a. + -ous, but cf. Formous, OY.foimeus, 
I-...formostts(\ ' Having no definite form, shai>e- 
less; of ai^ uncomely form, unshapely. 

x6io Holwno Camden's Brit. i. 267 A man prudently 
pliable to times .. excessive in vaste informous buildings. 
•1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iir. vi. 116 That a Bear 
brings forth her young informous and unshapen, which she 
fashioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion not only 
vulgar.. but hath been ol old deliveied by ancient Writers, 
x^x C. WoLLEY Jmit. A'. York (i860) 40. 

XnTormula'ble (inff-jmi/71ab'l), a. noncc-wd. 
[f. In- 3 + p'oiiMUE-ATE V. + -ABLE.] Incapable of 
being formulated. 

1884 Athcnxum 8 Nov. 587/1 None but a prig would find 
any satisfaction in..tiying to formulate the mformulable- 

Inforrest, variant of Enfokest, Obs. 

Infor 8 (e, obs. forms of Enforce v. 

' Infortiate (inf^'jji^), 4 / 1 . /.aw. rartf. [ad.med, 
L. infortidtnm enforced, strenothened, pa. pple. 
netit. (used subst.) of infortidre to strengthen, 
Enforce. Cf. F. infortiat (Litire).] The middle 
portion of the Pandects of Justinian, extending 
from' Book xxiv, title 3 , to the end of Book xxxviii. 

In expliuiation of the title, Savigny suppo«s that the Pan- 
dects, while known only in imperfect copies, were divided 
into Pigestum I'Ctus, 7'res partes (a fragment so called 
from^ its opening words) and Digeslum novum. When the 
missing portion was recovered, it filled the gap between 
Digestum veins and 'Ires partes, the latter of which has 
since been reckoned a part of the Infortiatum. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus^ iv. 14 The Insthutis, Dlgestis, 
and .-tngelu*:, The Inforcl.Tt, and Panormltanus. 1883 
H harton's Law Lexicon s. v. Pandects, That glossator 
(Odofredus] .. informs us, that they bad not the Infortiate 
which was al Rome. 

t XnfO'rtiate, fpi. a. Obs. In j -at. [ad. L. 
in/oriidt-us pa. pple. : see prec.] Enforced. ^Const. 
as pa. pple.) 

x6oi Br. W. Barlow Defence 96 Were the Law of India 
and Persia generally infortiat? 

XafO'rtitnde. rate. [Ik-S.] ^Yant of fortitude. 

^ X8X3W, Tavlor in Robberds dfrw, II. 413 Let us hope 
It is not out of depression and infortitude that I have been 
sulky. 

+ Info'rtuaable, a. Obs. [f. Infortune v. + 
-able: cf. Fortunable.] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

^ X432-SO ir. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 446 Alle thynges were a.s 
infortunable to hym. 1503 Hawes Examp. rirt. vit. Iviii, 
Though that a man were infortunable. 

t Info’rtunacy. Obs. [f. Infortunate; see 
-ACV, Cf. for(ttmxcyi\ The condition of being 
unfortunate; ill fortune, ill luck. 

1571 Fortescuu Forrest 151 b, The Romaines themselves 
bcNscpt their inforiunacie. 1580 Lodge Fort, ff J'risc. 
(Shaks. Soc.) i©6_ Pri.sceria .. forgetting welnie the infor- 
tunacie .she was intangeled in, c.T.st her armes about his 
necke. 1669 Addr. hopeful yttg. Gentry Eng. 2 So many 
are found to complain of their peculiar infortunacy. 
TinfoTtunage. Obs. rare. [f. Infortune v. 

+ -AGE.] Unfortunate condition; affliction. 

CX440 Lvpc. Fortune in Harvard Stud. (1S97) V. i93 In 
thy condicioun of inffortunage, vnstedfast fortune, ther is 
no confidence. 

tInfO'rttinate,<r. Obs. [a<[.h.infortnndDus 
(see In -3 and Fortunate). Cf. F. inforlttne (141I1 
c. in Littre), Sp. infortnnado. It. tnforittnaio.] 
Subject to or marked by ill fortune; unlucky, luck- 
less; Unfortunate. (Of persons, conditions, times, 
events, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 375 Vet was he nought infortunate. 
e 1440 Parionope 3353 The day infortunate that I was bore, 
ts^a Hall C/tron., A’ffttf. 71^239 b, O infortunate brother, 
for whose Ijffe not one creatoure wouldc make interccssiotj. 
*S9*“3 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IV. xio Inforlunate^t 
pcere of Parliament for pouerlte that euer was. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pluto's Trav. xxvi. 98 M'c elcx en . . seeing 
the infortunate succe.s5 of our companions, could do noth- 
ing but weep and lament. 1676 MAKVhLL.I/r. A*y//>Xv Wkv. 
1875 IV, II He look up an unfortunate resolution that be 
would be witty : infortunate, 1 say, and no less rt’innnal. 
b. Astral. Said of a planet or ‘ house ’ when 
afflicted* by some evil or unlucky influence, as by 
a particular 'aspect*, and so causing misfortune. 

^1386 Chaucer of Lards 7’. 204 Infortunat .Ascen- 

dent torluouV Of which the lord is belplces falle, alias } 
Out of his Angle in to the derkeste hous. c 1391 — Astrot. 

IL § 4 Yit .vein thise Astrologiens, that the a-ssendent, and 
eke the lord of the assendent, may 1« shapen for to be for- 
tunat or infortunat. jSS$ Luiton Thous. Hetahle Th. (1675) 

30 If., both the Sun .and Moon be in the sixth Hou«< in- 
fortunate, they that be then I>orn without doubt will Le 
blind. 1671 SsLMON Syn. ."^ted. t. xxx-ii. 55 An infortUTiate 
Planet in the Ascendent .. al»ay> afflicts the Head. 
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INPEA-. 


IlSTFORTUNATE. 

c. Bringing or presaging ill lack ; of ill omen, 
inauspicious. 

iSSz Hulokt, Infortunate dayes to begj'n any busjTies. 
1584 R. Scot hiscozf. IVitchcr. xi. xiv. (1886) 163 "When an 
infortunate beast feedeth on the right side of your waie. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgritnage 11. xviii. 177 When they have 
had an infortunate dream. 

Hence InfoTtunately adv.^ unfortunately; 
t InfoTtunateness, the quality of being unfortu- 
nate ; ill fortune. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chr<m,\. 174/2 The death and buriall of 
Egelred, his xviues .. his infortunatenesse. 2600 Hakluyt 
rVy. HI. 14s The gentleman was so infortunately incum- 
bred with wants, 1607 Walkingtos G/ass xiv. 76 
When we dreame of Eagles flying over our heade, it por- 
tends infbrtunatenes. x68z Mem, Sir £. Godfrey 7 (T.) 
Destructive rocks, upon which most of the unseasoned youth 
..do infortunately split. 

‘I' Infb'rtriiiat©, 'o, AstroL Obs, [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. iiifortundre\ see In - 3 and Fortunate 
irans. To subject to enl or unlucky influence ; 
to render unfortunate; to ‘afflict’ (a planet, etc. 
or an event, etc.). Also absol, 

1585 Lupto>j Tfieus. Notable Th,^ (167SI 16 In whose 
Nativity Saturn or Mars is in the sixth House, or in the 
twelfth House, infortunating the Lord of the sixth House. 
x65t Culpepper /Jj/ri?/, Judgevi, Dis. (1658) no Venus Lady 
ofthesixth and infortunated by Mars, gives suspitions enough 
of the French pox. 1790 Sibly Occitli Sc. (1792) I. 18 Some 
heavenly influence that .. fortunateth or infortunateth. 

Infortune (infputir?n), sb. Also 5 yn-, 6 en-. 
fa. F. infortune (Oresme, i4tk c.) ; see 7 n- 3 and 
Fortune. Cf. L. infortuniumi\ 

+ 1. ^Yant of good fortune, success, or prosperity; 
misfortune, ill fortune, ill luck. Ohs, 

^ c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts ni. is 77 (1626) pe werste kynde of 
infortune is pis. CX386 — Kntis Tl 1163 Noght was for- 
yeten by the Infortune of Marte. c X4Saj_ Lydg. Secrees 913 
Be sodeyn Caas Or in necessyte, Or infortunys froward 
violence. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. i. cxxx. (W. de W. 1495) 
147 b/2 He shold take his Infortune in pacyence. 15x3 
.Bradshaw St. IVerburge 11. 1603 A fyre by infortune rose 
up sodeinl}’. 1625 Chapman Oayss. in. 234 Our long-sus- 
tain’d infortune might be freed. 1653 H, Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav.\x\y. 262 For my greater infortune, the tempest cast 
my Brigandine upon the coast of this Country. 

+ b. with//. A piece of ill luck; a misfortune, 
mishap, Obs, 

CX477 Caxton fason 39 b, We haue had upon the see so 
many infortunes by tempestc of windes. 1544 PHAznPesti~ 
/ence (155^) KiybjThelyfe whichewelead here, is..subiecle 
to diseases, infortunes, and calamytyes, 1652 Gauls 
astiym, 313 At this the dream.spellers were divided in th«r 
dlvimitions ; some interpreting It a fortune, some an in. 
fortune.^ 1653 R* Sanders Physiogn. 193 Such lines have 
the signification of infortunes, and sundry hurtfull falls. 

2 . Astrol, An unfortunate or malevolent planet 
or aspect ; esp. each of the planets Saturn and 
Mars, (Cf. FoRTVi^E sb. S.) 

2632 Massinger City Madam ii. ii, Saturn out of all dig- 
nities.. and Venus in the south angle elevated above him .. 
and free from the malevolent beams of infortunes. 1651 
Culpepper Astrol. Judgeui. Dis. (1658) xo8 If the sign the 
Lord of the sixth possesseth, especially if he be an infortune, 
or a fortune infortunated. x668 Dryoen Even, Love it. i, 
The trine aspect of the two infortunes in angular houses, 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. I. vL x6 The Dragons Tail is called 
in Greek Knra^c^d^uii', an Infortune signifying Alischiefs, 
Scandals, Shame. x 83 i Proctor Poetry^ Asiran, viii. 278 
Saturn, the greater Infortune, as Mars himself is the lesser 
Infortune, of .Astrological systems. 

+ Infortune, 'V. Obs. [f. prec. Cf. obs. F. 
infortuner (Godef.), f. inforittne sb.] trans. To 
cause misfortune to, to afflict ; in Astrol, to ‘afflict’ 
(a planet or house) with an unfortunate ‘ aspect*. 
So f Infortimed ppl. a., unfortunate; 't'lnfor- 
tnning’ vbl, sb. 

£•1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 716 {744), I, woful xvrecche, 
and inforiuned wight, And born in corsed constellacioun. 

-^Astrol. 11. § 4 A fortunat assendent clepen they 
whan b^t no wykkid planele . . is in the hows of the 
nssendent, ne bat no wikked planete haue non aspecte of 
enemyte vp-on the assendent. , . Fortherouer, they seyn bat 
the infortunyng of an assendent is the contrarie of thise 
forseide thinges. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (18x8) 
00 Tlien the said Grame, seyng his Kyng and Soveran Lord 
ynfortuned with so much deseyse, angwesh, and sorowe, 
wold hafe so levyd, and done hyiri no more harme, 

t lufortu’nity. Obs. [a. OF. inforiuniie 
(Godef.), ad. late L. infortunitds (Lactantius, 
Ep. .xxi.t. § 9, quoting Auliis Gellins vi. i. 5, where 
some editors read importunilds'). The formation, 
from L. infortunium (or its sources), was irregular.] 
Unfortunate condition ; misfortune, adversity. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 438 Ouer y« noblemen tbat were 
slayne in Scotlande by his infortunyte. 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
9 Edxv. IV (1809) 286 Other there be that ascribe his 
infortunitic onely to the stroke & punishment of God, 1600 
Holland Livy xm. Ixii. 1152 Considering they are well 
lamed with the infortunitie of this battell. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom.-zyj Ifyou would know whether your fortunatc- 
ncsse or inforiunity, prosperity or adversity, shall be more, 
or lesse, 1720 Dr. Foe Aff arition 1665 Wks. 1841 XIX. 259 
T*he infortunity of the family, 

b. with pi. An instance of this, a misfortune. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 5 Forresistence of the 
inforiuniiees that dayly fallcs in th>-s worlde. 1548 Hall 
ChroiUy Edxv. IV 247 b. How dolorous . . to remember the 
chaunces, and infortunites that happened within iwoq yere 
in Englande. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxiv. vii. 25S 
And . hhcrc happened another no small infortunitie, namely. 


that the succors which we waited for.. seemed for thecauses 
aforesaid letted and stayd. 1654 Cokaine Dianea i. 24 We 
are all equally made lyable to infortunities. 1656 S. Holland 
Zara 78. 

t Iniortuuy. Ohs. rare. [nd.'L.infortuni-um, 
f. (In- 3 ^ 4 -jor/iina fortune; cf, Infortune sb.'] 
Misfortune, 

2432-50 tr. Migden (Rolls) 1 . 245Not for cause of deuoclon 
or of luffe but for drede of infortuny. Ibid, 341 That stokke 
and kynnerede destroyede by diverse infortuny of balelles 
and of ober mortalite. 

Infossous (infp*S3s), £r. Bot, rare, [f. In-2 + 
Fossa + -oua.] (See quot.) 

x8W Treas. Bot, ^2/2 Infossotts, sunk in anything, as 
veins in some leaves, leaving a channel, however. 

f XnfOTl'zid, V. Obs, [ad. obs. F. infond’VCf 
-ftmdre, or ad. L. infnndere to pour in (see In- 
fund) ; with the form of the radical cf. Found v .3 
and Confound.] trans. To pour in ; to infuse. 
(Usually in f^. sense.) 

c 1420 Patlad. on Hush. iv. 510 Mynge askes of vjme and 
donge, and hem infounde Vnto the roote and they wol be 
fecounde. c 1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E, E. T. S.) 
28 Hete of lyf was ynfowndid to seyr and drye membyrs. 
2502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione iii. lx. 251 'Thy holy 
grace infounded ardently to my hert. isi3hIORE Rick. II I j 
Wks. 60/2 The great grace that god giueth & secretly 
infowndeth in right generacion after the lawcs of matrimony. 
1589 R. Bruce AVrw/. (1843) 116 To infound in them this 
precious love and amitte towards God and their neighbour, 
b. To pour on. 

c 2420 P/tllad. on Htish. m. 759 OT u’jTies oJde hit is to 
take dregges . . Infounde hem on thi trees feet and iegges. 
Hence f Infou'nding vbl, sb.j infusion. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 383/2 Through faieth 
to the infounding whereof y« sacrament doth nothing worke. 
2557 Sarum Primer €t iv, By infoundinge of thy precious 
oyle of comforte unto my woundes. 

't'lnfou'nded, a. Obs. rare’~‘^. ? Unfounded. 
2632 Lithcow Trov. X. 445 The one in quality, and the 
other in quantity, be extraordinarily infounded. 

Infounded : see Infonded, infatuated. 

+ Infou'nder, Obs, [a. OF. enfondre-r to 
plunge to the bottom, submerge, swallow up, f. en^ 
(In--) to Founder: cf. in another sense 
Enfounder.] trans. To submerge ; in pa. pple. 
Submerged, overflowed, flooded. 

2505 Liber Ruber in H. E. Reynolds Wells Cathedr. 
App, M, (1882) 2x8 The higheways were so infoundered that 
the poor tenants and inhabitants [etc]. 1515 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 23 The..fellowes of Merton 
College do suffer the fane .. to be surroundred and in- 
foundred. 

Infourtne, infowrme, obs. ffl Inform v. 
Infra* (imfra), prefix^ lepr. L. infra adv. and 
prep. ‘ below, underneath, beneath * (in med.L. also 
‘within’), used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. 

This use of infra- is scarcely a Latin one, though infra, 
fordnus ‘situated beneath the fomm’ occurs in an inscrip- 
tion (Lewis and Short), and infrdmiJrdtieus * lying within 
the walls’ in Gregory- of Tours {Du Cange). Its recent 
employment U after the analogy of other prepositions ; it is 
regularly opposed to sometimes to suf>er- '. the 

scTOnd element ought strictly to be one of Latin origin ; but 
it is not always so. 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. represented 
in second element. 

1. Denoting ‘below*, ‘ beneath * (i.e. ' lower down 
than’) in respect of local situation or position. 
Chiefly in terms which are the adjectival repre- 
sentatives of phrases in which L, infra would be 
followed by a sb. in the accusative, e.g. infra^ 
axillary ‘ that is infra axillaniy below the axilla 
or axil’; infra-mammary, ‘that is infra mammas, 
below the breasts*. The majority of these are 
anatomical terms. In a few cases the second 
element appears to be a sb., as infmclavicU, 
More rarely infra- is simply prefixed to an adj., as 
inframediati, infra-red. 

2 . Denoting ‘below*, ‘beneath’ in respect of 
status or condition, as infrabestial ‘lower than 
bestial *, ‘ beneath the brutes *. In these, infra- 
seems to be directly prefixed to an adjective. 

3 . Denoting ‘within’ (as in med.L.), as infra- 
mercttrial, -territorial (see these words below) : 
here the formation is as in i. 

. B. In attributive or adverbial relation to the 
second element : ‘lower’, ‘inferior*, ‘under-*, as 
infraconstrictor, infraposition, etc. 

iSuch compounds can be formed at will when re- 
quired ; the following are the principal ones in use. 
For the etymology of the second element see the 
simple words Axillary, Bestial, Cortical, etc. 

In most of these compounds, practice varies as to the use 
of the h3’phen ; the h}*pben is usual when the compound is 
new, or more or less of a noncc*word, e. g. infra-red^ infra- 
human, infra- 7 iatural\ but it is usually omitted xn recog* 
nized terms, as infratnaxillary, irfrasca^ular, except when 
the_ following element begins with a vowel, as in infra- 
^Illary, ift/ra-iffguinal, ett/ra-ordital. It may however 
be used for the nonce, whenever emphasis is placed either 
on the prefix, or on the composite character of the word. 

* 1 * Infra-a-nnuated a. [L. annus year : cf. super- 
annuated], below the proper age, too young. Obs, 


InCra-axiTlary a., a. Anat, lying below the axilla 
or armpit; b. Bot, situated below the a.rii of a 
leaf or branch. lnfrabe*stial a., lower than the 
beasts. Infrabra*noliial a. Zool., situated below 
the branchise or gills {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1886). in. 
frabu'ccal a,, situated below the buccal mass (of 
a mollusc). Infracepha’lic a. Anat., situated 
below the head if yd. Soc, Lex.), Infracla'vlcle 
s= infraclavicular bone. Infraclavixular a. Anat., 
situated below the clavicle or collar-bone, as in 
infraclaviailar bone, region (see quot. 1879); 
also as =infraclavicular bone. Infraconstrfc- 
tor Anat,, the lower constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx. Infraco'rtical a. Attat,, situated below 
the cerebral cortex. Infraco’stal a. Anat., sitc- 
ated beneath the ribs, as in infracostal artoy, mm- 
cles {Syd, Soc, Lex.). Infradi.apliragfma'tic a. 
Anat., situated below the diaphragm {ibidl). In* 
frage'nnal a., under the knee, as in infragenttal 
bursa. Infragle-noid a. Anat., situated below 
the glenoid fossa, Infraglo ttlc a. Anat., situated 
below the glottis; also, relating to the parts of the 
larynx below the glottis. InfraguTar a. Anat., 
situated below the gula or throat. lafrahu'mau 
a., below the human level. Infrahyoid a. Anat., 
lying below the hyoid bone {Syd. Soc, Lex.). In* 
fra-i-nguinal a, Anat,, situated below the groin. 
Infrala-Wal a. Anat., situated below the lips. 
Xnfrali’ttoral a,, pertaining to the zone or 
region of the sea below the littoral region. 
Inframa'xnmary a, Anat,, situated below the 
breasts. Inframa*rginala., situated beneath the 
margin or border : spec. a. inframarginal convolu- 
tion, the superior temporal convolution ; b. infra* 
marginal cell, an outer cell in the anterior wing of 
certain aphides, lying behind the marginal cell ; c. 
inframarginal shield, one of the shields between 
the marginal and plastral in certain chelonians. 
laframa'xillary Anat., a. a., situated below 
the jaw, as in inframaxillary jiet^ve; b. sb., the 
lower jaw-bone. Inframe’dian a., applied to 
the zone of the ocean below the median zone: 
see quot. InframercuTial a. Astron,, lying 
within the orbit of the planet Mercury ; intramer- 
curial. Znframo-ntane a., situated beneath a 
mountain, f Inftramu’ndano a,, lying below the 
world (Bailey, fol., 2730-6). Infrana*tural a., 
below what is natural ; also as sb . ; hence Infra* 

aa'turalism, liifrano’dalfl.,lying beneath a node 

or joint in a stem, Inftra-occi'pital a, ^nat,, 
situated under the occiput {Syd. Soc, Lex.). Infra* 
cesopha’geal a, Anat., situated under the oeso- 
phagus. Infra-o'rLital a. Anat,, situated below 
the orbit of the eye ; so also Infra-oTbitar, 
-oTbitary adjs. Infra-o'rdinary a., below what 
is ordinary, Znfrapa’pillary a, Anat., situated 
below the biliary papilla. Infirapate’Uar a. 
Afiat,, situated below the knee-cap. Infraperi* 
phe*rial a,, situated below the periphery, m- 
frapo'sed a,, placed below something else [cf. 
superposed] ; so Infraposi'tion, the condition of 
being so placed. Infrapu’bian, -pubic a. Anot., 
situated below the pubes ; sub-pubic. Infra* 
ra'dular a., situated under the radula or lingual 
ribbon of a mollusc. Infra-re'd a., a term ap- 
plied to the (invisible) rays which lie beyond^ the 
red end of the spectrum as being less refrangible, 
or of lower vibration-period, than the red rays. 
Infrare*nal£r. Attat., situated beneath the kidneys; 
hence Infraremally adv. InfrarTmal a. Anat., 
situated beyond the rima or opening of the glottis. 
Znfrasca'pnlar a. Anat., situated below the 
shoulder-blade. Infraspimal a. Anat., situated 
beneath the spine of the scapula. Infraspi’* 
nate a, = prec. Infraspina'tor, -spins-'tj^® 
Anat., a muscle of the dorsum of the scapum» 
nrisiug from the infraspinal fossa; also attrib. 
Infraspi'nons a. = Infraspinal. Infrastape*- 
diala., situated below the axis of the stapes of the 
middleearin birds. Infrasto’rnaliz. situated 

below the sternum or breast-bone {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Infrasti’gmatal a. Entom,, situated below the 
stigmata or breathing-pores of an insect. Infr^ 
sti'pular a. Bot.^ situated below the stipules in 
plants. Infrasutural situated below 

the suture. Infrate’inporal a. Anat., situated 
below the temples {Syd. Soc, Lex.). Infcaten- 
to-rlal a. Anat., situated below the tentorium of 
the brain. Infraterre-ne a., situated below the 
earth, subterranean, hypogean. Infraterritox^ol 
a., lying within a territory (Webster, 1S56). 
frathora-cic a. Anat., situated below the thorax 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.), Inftato-nsillar c. Anat., situated 
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below tile tonsils. InfratrocJiante'rlc a. Anat,, 
situated below the trochanter {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 
Infratro’oJilear a. Anat., situated beneath the 
trochlea or pulley of the trochlearis muscle in the 
eye. Infra vagi-nal a. Anat., situated below the 
vagina, or its junction with the uterus. 

x6so Fuller Pisgah v. Ejj. Ded. 140, I know jt will be 
objected, that your Lordship is *infraannuated to be the 
Paiion of a Book in the strict accepiion thereof.' x8<8 
Gray Struct. Bot. (1880) 416/2 * In/ra~axillary^ below the 
axil. 1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 4 The infra-axillary 
freglonj has the axillary region for it.s upper, and the edge.s 
of the false ribs for its lower boundary. xM8^J. Rickadv 
Mor. Philos. 267 Writers who . . picture primitive mankind 
as living in this *infrabestial state. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 474 The two lower ones I have shown to be 
the clavicle and *infra-clavicle. 1839 F. H. Ramadge 
Curability Consnnipt. (1861) 52 The want of clearness in the 
respiratory murmur w.ns most obvious in the*infraclavicular 
region of the right side. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 45 Infra- 
clavicular [region] extends from below the clavicle down to 
the lower margin of the third rib. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
45 In *infra-glotlic laryngoscopy we find the lower surface 
of these cords to be reddish m color. 1855 Ksmcht Cycl. 
Nat. .//if/. II 1 . 65 The under part of the *infra-gular ganglion. 
X874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece ii. 39 She is rather *»nfra- 
human than superhuman. 1883 W. Arthur Ftrnley Lett. 
72 This infra-human thinker, to whom it is hard to turn the 
eye upward. 1830 E. Forbes in Brit. Ass. Rep. 102 tpiile'i 
The *Infra-Iittoral Distribution of Marine Inverteurata on 
the Southern, Western, and Northern Coaxts of Britain. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 4 The *infra-mammary 
[region] is that portion of the anterior surface of the 
chest which lies below the mammary. X879 Si. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 183 Heaving impulse over left side of chest, 
strong in inframammary region. 18^7 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. § 6ii. 539 Dictyoxiphium has simple .. fronds, ^infra« 
marginal son. 1872 Nicholson /’a/araw/, 109 Anus supra- 
marginal or infra-marginal. 1835 ’^X.sxu'e. Expos. Lex.t 
Itt/ramaxillaris, under the jaw; ^inframaxillary. 

X872 Hu.mphry Myology 46 The infra*maxillary [nerve] 
emerges through a large hole at the front of the base of the 
suspensorial projection for the jaw. 1863 Pacf. Hand-bk. 
Geol. (ed. 2) 468 In the British seas, naturalists (following the 
late Edward Forbes), .distinguish five belts of depth — viz. i, 
the Littoral ; 2, Circum-Uttoral ; 3, Median ; 4,*Infra-median ; 
and 5, the Abyssal or Deep-sea rone. iZ'&ZSiandardx-^ Feb. 
5/2 The Arlberg Tunnel, the latest of these ^inframontane 
engineering efforts. 1831 J. Martineau Stud. C/ir. (1873) 
336 The irresistible tendency of a wholly supernatural 
religion to produce an *infranatura\ morality. 18^ F. Hall 
in Nation (N.Y.) XLIX. 412/3 Patronizing a new set of 
supernaturals, infranaturals, or whatever they may be. 2896 
Goldw, SAtiTH Guesses Riddle Exist. (New Ed.) 28 * Infra- 
natural or something implying degradation,, .would be the 
right expression. 1843 Blaekw, Mag. LIV. 674 The sober 
supernaturalism of tlte German has more attractions with us, 
than the grinning *infra*natnralism of the Frenchman, x^S 
A. H. Green Coal iii. 81 The spaces in question diner 
altogether in character from the •infra-nodal canals. 1887 
L. Heitzmann tr. Carl Heitemann's Anat. Descr. <5- Topogr* 
II. 146 The posterior division of the first cervical nerve, the 
*infra-occipital nerve. x88o Bastian Brain 95 A bilobed 
*infra*oesophageal ganglion. x8o6 Med. yrnl. XV, 230 
Dissection of the *infraorbitaI nerve, X840 "E.WiLSOii Anat. 
Vade M. (1842) 33 Immediately above the fossa is the infra- 
orbital foramen,— the termination of the infra-orbital canal, 
and infra-orbital artery. x88o Gunther Fishes 54 The infr.a- 
orbital ring of bones consists of several pieces. 1741 A. 
Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 133 The *infra-orbitar Branch 
of the second Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves, 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 221 The *infra-orbitary or 
maxillary branch of nerves. 1802-12 Bcntham Ration. Jud. 
Evid. (1827) I.61 A mass or lot of *mfra-ordinary or inferior 
evidence. 1897 Allbutl's Syst. Med. III. 723 When the 
growth is below the biliary papilla, or ^infra-papillary*, the 
bile and pancreatic juice tend to regurgitate through the 
dilated duodenum. x88t Watson in frul Linn. Soc. XV. 
No. 85. 273 Withabroadish *inrraperipherial chestnut band. 
x8^ Austen in Proc. Geol. Soc. (1855) XI. 116 Terres- 
trial surface *infraposed to the Drift-gravels.^ 1839 Murchi- 
son Silur, Syst. r. ii. 25 A similar *infraposition of saliferous 
marls may be seen at Moss Hill farm, 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlii. (X856) 396 The infraposition and superposition of 
two fluids of differing densities. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
133 Termed the *iafrapubic puncture, 1885 R. J, H. 
Gibson in Trans. R. Soc. Edinb. XXXII. 627 On the top 
of the muscles of the *infraradular sheet there are-two 
ganglia united to each other and to their fellows on the 
opposite side. x88x Nature XXV. 162 The ^Infra-red end 
of the spectrum. 1896 AUhutt's Syst. Med. I. 254 All 
portions of the spectrum powerfully affect the microbes 
except the red and the infra-red rays. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim, Life 16 The largest of these receptacles are the 
*infVarenally-pIaced abdominal air-s-acs. jSssMavne iS'.r/iir. 
Lex., Infrascapnlarts. .*infrascapular. 1879 Khory Princ. 
Med. 45 Infra-scapular [region], which extends from the 
angle of the sc.-ipula to the lower margin of the thonax 
below and to the spine behind. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. S.V. Infraspinatus, The .. *infraspinal cavity, or 
fossa of the scapula. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 569/2 
The spine is .. so placed as to divide the dorsum of the 
scapvila into a supra-spinal and infra-spinal depression. 
1854 Owen Skel. < 5 * Teeth in C/re. Se., Organ. Nat. I. 251 
The supraspinal fossa of the scapula is less deep than the 
infraspina! one. 1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Infraspinatus, 
applied to a muscle of the shoulder, . . •infraspmate. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 974 Paraly.sis of the supra and 
*jnfra-spjnators. 285s Holpen Hum. Osteal. (1878) 142 
Gives origin to the '*infra-spinatus. 1872 JIivart Eleui. 
Auat. 154 The infra-spinatus fossa and subscapular^fossa 
together forming its actual outer^ surface. 1879 Khory 
Princ, Med. 45 *Infra-spinous [region] to the infra-spinous 
fossa. 1884 CouKS Key N. Anicr. Biriis 154 'Ihe stylo- 
h>al, will join the extra-stapedial plate, and the afterward 
enondrified band of union will be the *infra-stnpedial. 
Ibid. 1E6 The styIo.hj*al .. represented by another^ claw 
of the stapes (an iVt/ra-stapedial element). 1879 Khory 
princ. Med. 44 •jnfr.'i-sternal [region], that which extends 


from the third cartilage to the lower end of the sternum, 
1880 Watson in yrnl. Linn. Stx. XV. No. 82. 07 Longi- 
tudinal puckerings stretching down from the •infrasutural 
row of beads. iZgj Allbutl's Syst. Med. IV. 309 This 
[presence of glycosurin] is more especially the case in ^infhi- 
tentorial disease. ^ 185^ Kane Crhinell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
454 Some of Martin's imaginings of *infraterrene architec- 
ture. 1840 G. V. Ellis ftnat. jS Very small filaments 
from the supra-trochlear .. and from, the *infra-trochlear. 
1873 H, Walton Dis. Eye 726 The nose gets its nerve 
twigs from the frontal, supra, and infra-trochlear branches. 
x^8 G. E. Herman Dis. IFonten 121 Elongation of the 
*infra-'vaginal portions of the anterior cervical walk 
f Xn&act, Ohs. [ad. L. infracFits^ f. in- 
(lN-3)-hyr<7r/z/j broken.] Unbroken; unviolateci, 
nnweakened ; sound, whole. 

^ 1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (rs87) 3 Hoiv straight and 
infract is this line of life. 1392 SvLt'ESTER Triump/t Faith 
HI. 23 Marti’rs.. who. .Their faith mfract with their own 
blouds did seal. 26x3 ld.^T>xcsQisSilv. Agewui, My charme, 
Which Gods and diuels gaue vniie consent To be infract, 
t Xufract, af Obs. [ad. L. infraci-usy pa. 
pple. of infringfre to Infringe.] Broken. 

*S 93 PcELE Edw. / Wks. (Rtldg.) 393/1 My sweetest love, 
an this my infract fortune Could never vaunt her sovereignty. 
2603 H, Crosse Vertues Contmto. (1878) 25 Sublect to 
chance and infract fortune. 

Infract (infra-kt), v, [f. L. infract-, ppl. stem 
of infringerc to Infringe.] irans. To break ; to 
violate, infringe. Chiefly U.S. 

1798 Washinctqm Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 127, I think 
every nation has a right to establish that form of govern- 
ment, under which it conceives it shall live most happy; 
provided it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to others. 
x8o8 Jefferson IVrit. (1830) IV. 107 Rights which we 
considered infracted. 28x9 Wiffen Aonian Hours (1820) 
47 Their social bond through centuries survives, Hers homi- 
cide infract.s in every age. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. 
(1859) 5*9 He will never venture to infract the neutrality of 
the waters. 1890 Nicolay Sc Hay Lincoln I. xix. 348 It is 
due to the Constitution, heretofore palpably infracted. 

Infracted (infra-kted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. +’ 
-ED I.] a. Broken, interrupted, b. Anat. Bent 
suddenly inwards, .as if partly broken ; geniculated. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 6 o\ Falling fast from gradual 
slope to slope. With wild infracted course, and lessen’d roar, 
It gains a safer bed. 

flufraxti'ble, Ohs. rare. [f. In -3 + L. 
fract-y ppl, stem (see FnACT)-t--iBi.E.] Inc.ipable 
of being broken in or subdued. 

1637 CocKAtNE Ohstin. Lady i. ik Poems (1669) 307 No 
surely, nor can I believe that she Ment to enclose a mind 
infracttble Within a body so powerful to subdue. 

rare, [f. Infract + -ible.] 
Capable of being infracted or broken. 

1846 Worcejster cites Cookc. 

Infraction (infite'kj^n). [ad. L. infracUoii- 
em, a. of action f, infnvg^e to Infringe. Cf. F. 
if fraction (1250 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L The action of fracturing or breaking; concr.y 
a breakage or fracture. 

2623 CocKERAM, Infraction, a breaking. 1881 Eng. Me* 
chanic No. 874. 366/3 The trough gave way at the sides, but 
the lead of the bullet was clearly injected into the plane of 
infraction. 

2 . The action of breaking or infringing (a bond 
or obligation) ; breach, violation, infringement. 

2673 Temple Lei. to Dk. Omsond'^Vs, 1731 1 . 125 The 
Points of Justice must be grounded upon the Infraction of 
Treaties. 1733 Neal Hist, Purit. II. 558 Evil counsellors 
which have pre^'ailed with his Majesty to make infractions 
upon his royal word, 2790 Beatson Nax>.ff Mil. Mem. I. 
246 To oppose the Scots insurgents, was no infraction of the 
capitulation. 2845 M. Pattisom iPw. (1889) 1 . 17 Bringing 
him to. .trial .. for his flagrant infraction of the canon law. 
1875 Stubbs Const Hist. II. xiv, 14 His coronation had 
been a violent infraction of her right. 
fS. Optics, = Refraction. Ohs. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. § a (1643) 131 The second [colour of 
the rainbow] is caused by a more we.ik infraction. Ibid, 233 
Neither was the sunne destitute of sparkling raies to make 
reflection and infraction. 

4 . Anat. An infracted condition, 

2882 W. MacCormac in Quain 997/2 Very dis* 

tinct in type fromtheinfraciionsandextravagantdLstoriions 
of an osteom.tIacic skeleton. 

Infractor (infrre’kui). [a, med.L, itifracior 
(Du Cange), agent-n, from infriitgereio Infbtngf. ; 
cf. F. infractcur (1419 in Godef. Comp/.).} One who 
bre.'iks or infringes (a bondorobligation); aviolator, 
infringer. 

XS %4 Hen. VIII Instruct. Pace in Stiy^ie £cc/. Mem. I. 
App. xiii. 29 I nfractours of their promises.' 2678 Marvell 
Grcnvth Popery 12 The Infractors and Aggressors of the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 1767 Hist, Eur. in Atm. Reg. 
22/t Accusations might be brought against tbe infractors of , 
those la^vs. iZz^Ibid. 182* Everycitixen.-mayexposeany , 
infraction of the constitution, requiring frorn the competent I 
authority the effective responsibility- of the infractors. 

Xnfractous (infr^ ktas), a, [f. L. infract-tts, 
pa. pple. of ift/rifigcre (see Infringe) + *ous.] 
Bent inwards ; in/lcxed. 1866 in Ttxas. Bot. 

11 Infi;a (i'nfradi*g\a(^*.//ir. [Colloquial 
abbreviation of L. infra dignitatem beneath (one’s) 
dignity : the source of tbe expression is obscure.] 
Beneath one’s dignity ; unbecoming one’s position ; 
not consistent with dignity; undignified. 

[1822 Hazlitt Tahle-t. (1885) 287 If the graduates .. ex- 
press their thoughts in English, it is understood to be infra 
diguiiatem.'] 2824 Scott Redgauntlei q\i. x». It u-ould be 
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infra dig. in the Provost of this most flourishing and loy.-il 
town to associate with Uedgauntlci. 2883 C. J. Wills Mod. 
Persia 312 Few will consent to sing; It is infra dig. 
Infragenual, etc. ; see Infra-. 

In&agrant (infrci ‘grant), a. [In- 3.] Not 
fragrant; the opposite of fragrant ; malodorous. 

2813 Syd. Smith Let. in Lady Holland Life xii. (2855) 1 . 
411 We shall both be a brown infragrant powder in thirty 
or forty years. 284* — Let, to L, Horner \i\xs. 1859 U- 
319/X He was among tbe most conspicuous young men in 
that energetic and infragrant city [Edinburgh]. 

Infealapsarian (i^nfralrepsee-iian), sh. and/r. 
TJicol. [f. £, infra under, beneath -e faU + 

•ariaUf as in Trinitarian, etc.] 

A. sh. A term applied in the 1 7tli c. to Calvinists 
holding the view that God’s election of some to 
everlasting life was consequent to his prescience of 
the Fall of man, or that it contemplated man as 
already fallen, and was thus a remedial measure: 
opposed to Sdpralapsarian, 

The Supralapsarian view makes Predestination anterior 
or logically superior to the Fall, and views the creation, 
fall, and saving of some, as parts of God’s eternal purpose. 
Infralapsarian is generally u.sed as .sj-nonymous with 
SuBLAPSARiAM, the earlier and, in English writers, the more 
usual term. But some distinguish the two, associating Sub* 
lapsarinn with the view that the Fall was foreseen, and /«- 
fralafsaHan with the view that it was permitted, by God. 

2732 in Bailey vol. II. 2756 in Broughton Hist. Diet, 
if Rejig. 2773 Ash, Infralafsarian s., one who holds that 
God in the decree of election considered his people a-s fallen 
in Adam ; a sublapsarian. 2843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Moekled s Symbolism II. 34s The patties of Supralapsarians 
and Infralapsarians already stood opposed to each other. 
1865 W. G. T. Shedd Christ. Doctrine 11 . 192 According to 
the Infra-lapsarian.s, tbe decree to create men, and that 
they- shall apostatize, are prior to that of election and re- 
probation. Election supposes aposta-sy as a fact. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Infralapsarians 
or their doctrine. 

*775 Ash, Infralapsarian adj., Belonging to tlie scheme 
or doctrine of the Infralapsarians. 2860 Gardner Faiths 
of World II. 135/1 Hagenbach alleges th.it the synod of 
Dort approved of the Infralapsarian scheme. 1863 W. G. T. 
Shedd Christ, Doctrine II. 292 Beza. had adopted the 
supradapsarian statementofthedpctrine of predestination, 
which renders the doctrine more austere and repelling than 
the iufradapsariau representation, 
j Hence Isfxalapsa*xianiEin, the doctrine of In- 
fralapsarians. 

I 2847 Bi'ch ir. Hagenbach's Hist, Doci. II. 255. 1865 
G. T. Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. 193 The Synod of Dort 
I favoured Infra-lopsarianism, in opposition to Gomar, who 
I endeavoured to commit the Synod to Supra-lapsarianism. 

I Inframamiaary, etc. : see Infra-. 

I Inframe, variant of Enframe v. 

Infranch, -ise, -ment, obs. ff. Ekfranch, etc. 
Infrangible (infrffi'ndgib’l), a, [f. In- 3 + 
Frangible; cf. OF. infrangible (15th c.).] 

1 . That cannot Le broken ; unbreakable. 

2397 A, M, tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirstrg, zx b/i Shee 
[a needle] ought to be stiffe, smooth and infrangible. 2603 
Holland Plutarch S07 He that nnmeth an Atome, saltn 
as much, ns infrangible, impassible, and without vacuitie. 
27x5-20 Pope Iliad xnr. 57 And link'd their fetlocks with a 
golden band. Infrangible, immortal. 2849 Robertson A'm;;. 
Ser. I. Vv 70 No Iron bar is absolutely infrangible. 
fig. 26W H. More Real Presence 39 The solid, steady, 
and infrangible Wisdom of God. 2837 Howitt Kur. Life 
n. vi. (1862; 260 An enchanted forest, bearing the spell of an 
infrangible silence. 

2 . That cannot be infringed ; inviolable. 

2834 StR W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852) 376 Firm and in- 
frangible compacts, which sometimes last for generations. 
Hence XnfraupibiTity, lufra'ugibleuess, the 
quality of being infrangible ; Infrauglbly adv., in 
an infrangible manner, eo as to be unbreakable. 

2_727 Bailey voI. II, Infrangibleness, uncapableness of 
being broken, 2828 Blaekw, Mag. XXIV, 118 The band 
which bound them all infrangibly together. 2899 Month 
Aug. 246 The infrangibility of the seal of confes.sion. 

Infranodal to Infravaginal : see Infra-. 
tinfree*, a. AV. Ohs. rare- K [In- 3.] Kot 
having the freedom of a borough or city ; tinfree. 

2584 Burgh Rec. Clasgoxu (Rec. Soc.) I. 314 Infre pakerls 
and pelaris. 

'I* lnfre*nate, v. Ohs, rare — °. [f. ppl. stem of 
h. infrendre to bridle,] trans. To bridle. 

X623 CocKERAM iijTo Bridle ahorse, Infrxuate, Capistrate. 

t Infrena’tion. Ohs. rare-^. [f. In - 3 + L. 
frendtion*em bridling; see prec. (Perh. a misun- 
derstanding of TerUillian’s restraining.)] 

Unruliness (Cockeram, i623\ 

+ Infre*iidiate, v. Ohs, rare—^. [irreg. f. L. 
infrendere, -ere.] To gnash the teeth. 

2623 Cockeram ii, To gnash the Teeth, Irfreudiate. 
IlAeq.Tience (mfiT-kuens). rare. [f. as next; 
see -ence. C,i.Y. infr/quenee {ISwliF).] =ncxt. 

'2644 Br. Hall Free Prisoner § 4 tR-) I* » J^Iiiude and 
infrequence of visitation? 1897 U’estm. Gas. 8 Ai.r. 2/x 

Dancing is no mark of London'.s lightheartedness, bu t from its 
infrequenceatribuietoitschildrcn's gloomy, colourlcvs Incs, 

Xu&e^'aeiicy (infrrkuensi}. [ad. L. snfre'* 
quc7ttia, n. of quality f. iufrcqucut-cm : see next 
and -EXCV.] The state of being infrequent. 

1 1. The fact or coadition of being unfrequented ; 
nnerowded state or condition ; also, Small attend- 
ance ; paucity, fewness. Chs. 
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INPEEQTJElfT. 

iSoo Hollasd Livy xxxix. xviii. 1034 C>' occasion of the 
same infrequencie \eadetn solitudo\ (for that they whose 
name? were presented, neither made answere nor could be 
found). 1603 — Plutarch 1326 It was the solitude and 
infrequency of the place that brought the dragon thither, 
rather than the dragon that caused the said desert soli- 
tarinesse. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 61 Answerable to his 
small dependancie, and infrequencie of suters.- 1658 ^V. 
Kurtok Itbu Anton. 161 The infrequenc>’ of that brave 
bold Legion, whose bands and troups were not full as then, 
by reason of absences by leave. 

2 . The fact or condition of being of infre/jiient 
occurrence or of recurring at wide intervals ; un- 
commonness, rarity. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 4 The infrequency of the thing (they 
never happening but at or near the Aloons full). 17x8 
li'odrozv Corn. (1843) II. 369 The accounts .. of the infre- 
quent’ of public bapti^m among us. 1776 Gibbon* Dirct. ^ 
Ju xii. I. 338 The infrequency of marriage, and the ruin of 
agriculture, affected the principles of population. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Old Chiua^ The relish of such exhibi- 
tions must be in proportion to the infrequency of going. 
x88o Flint Princ. Med. The infrequency of gangrene 
is shown bj* its having occurred in but one of 133 cases. 

Xu&Sg^tieil'b (infrf’kwent), a. [ad. L. infre- 
quent-em, f. in- (Ix- 3 ) + frequent-em . Frequknt. 
Cf. F, iiifriqnmt (Littre).] Not frequent, 
fl. Not much resoited to or practised; little 
used ; unaccustomed, uncommon. Obs, 

153X Elyot Gozk I. xxi, Mater . . infrequent, or seldome 
hsrde of them that haue nat radde verj* -many autors in 
grekeand latine. /bid. ni.xxii, Frugalite, theacte wherofis 
at this day. .infrequent or out of use amonge all sortes of men. 
t 2 . Not crowded ; thinly peopled, occupied, or 
filled. Obs. rare, 

x68i Whole Duty Kations A Neighbourhood, whether 
it be the more populous of Cities, .or the more infrequent of 
Villages. 

3 . Not occurring often, happening rarely ; recur- 
ring at wide intervals of time. 

x6x*-xs Pp. Hall Conlem/l., N. T. in. v, It is not so in- 
frequent for a multitude to conspire in evill. 1622 — 
Deceit Appearance Wks. (1648) 455 A poore conscionable 
Christian . . cooling his infrequent pleasures with sighs, and 
saucing them with teares. 1756 Johnson Abr. Eng. Diet. 
Pref. P 2 Words of infrequent occurrence. 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind viii. 56 The treat should be sufficiently in- 
frequent to be a real subject of anticipation. 

D. Qualifying an agent-noun ; That does some- 
thing seldom or infrequently. 

^ X72a Wollaston Relig. blai, i. v. (1724) x8 A sparing and 
infrequent worshiper of the Deity. x8Sx ll'orld 28 Dec., 
The rare and infrequent rustic visitor to Londdn. 

4 . Occurring or met with at wide distances apart; 
not plentiful ; rather few and far between, 

^ a x6St Sir T. Browne Tracis 81 The I^rjTtle. .no rare or 
infreijiient Plant among them. x8s8.S*<t/. A'<rx/. 20 Nov.sW* 
Globigerina is comparatively infrequent. x88^ Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 370/t These windows are small and infrequent. 

b. Zool. and Bot. Of spines, punctures, glands, 
etc, : Thinly or sparsely planted ; distantly placed, 
t Infceque'nted, a, Obs, rare, [Ix- s. cf. 
F. infrequent (1575 in Hatz.-Darm.), L. infre- 
quenldiits.'] Not frequented ; unfrequented. 

_ 167s OciLBY Brit. Pref.2 Many of these ways. .are grown 
infrequented. Ibid. (169S) 29 Being chiefly mountainous 
and infrequented. 

Xll&eg,lieutly (infrpkwentli), adv. [Ix- 3 .] 
Not frequently ; somewhat rarely, seldom. Now 
chiefly in siot infrequently =* rather frequently. 

1673 Lady's Calling 1. v. § 64 [They] come so infrequently 
as if they thought it a very arbitrarj* matter whether they 
come or no. *779 Wilkes Corr. (X805) V. ao8 Not infre- 
quently a ray of truth pierces the Sij’gian gloom. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Synch^ 46 With respect to stone, it 
ver>* infrequently appears in Homer. 1876 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 11. V. (ed. 5) X59 Farmers not infrequently insure their 
crops against. .Iwil-siorms. • ' " ' 

+ Xrire’sli, Obs. rare'~'^. [f. Ix - 2 + Fresh 
t'.] trans. To make fresh ; to freshen. 

263s Person Varieties i. 20 I..akcs .. ever infreshcd with 
streames of fresh springs which flow and run into them. 

* 1 * Xnfri*ar, rare~", [f. In -2 + Ki;tar .3 

irans. To make into a friar ; rejl, to become a friar. 
x6xx Florio, Infratarsi^ to infrier himselfc, 
f Infriate, v. Obs. rare'~'^, [f. ppl. stem of L. 

infridre to break or rub down.] To crumble 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

+ X*nfiri.cate, Obs. rare^’^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. infriedre to rub in.] trans. To rub in or on 
(Cockemm, 1623). 

t Xn&ication. Obs. rare— [n. of action f. 

infriedre'. see prec.] =next. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 64 Nature hath endewed (the 
skin) with an infinite number of pores .. and |byj infrica- 
tion, these manifestly do shew them sclues. 1658 [see next], 

Xnfbictiozi (infri’kjan). [ad. L. infriclidn-em 
(doubtful reading inCelsusvin.xi): see Friction.] 
The action of nibbing in. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Infriction, a rubbing in, a chafing. 
1658 pHiLLirs, Infriction^ or Infrication, a rubbing or 
chafing in. 1721 in Bailey. ^ Syd. Soc. Le.v., In/ric- 
//Vw,. .the rubbing into the skin of .an ointment. x888 Med. 
A'nt'r July xoi The inflammation, he said, set in after the 
fourth tnfricilon. 

+ Xnfiri'gidate, rt- Ohs. rare^"^. [ad. late L. 
infrTgiddt-uSf jia. p))le, of infrlgiddrei see next.J 
Made or become cold ; chilli, cooled down. 


.1483 Caxtosj Gold, Leg, T66b/i Thenne he whiche was 
Infrigydale and colde .. was made al hole by the brennyng 
heie of angre. 

Infrigidate (infri v. Now rare. [f. 

ppl. stem of late L. infrlgiSSre to make cold, f. in- 
(In- ~) +/ 7 -Tgidus cold, rmcin. Cf. obs. F. infri- 
gidcr (Godef.).J trans. To make cold or frigid; 
to chill, cool. 

X54S Ravnold Byrth Matikynde iii. lit. (1634) 174 Such 
hearbes, the which haue power to infrigidate and coole. 
c 16x0 Sir C. Heydon As/rol. Disc, 20 It is not the 

essence thereof either to heat or infrigidate. x686 Goad 
Celesf. Bodies i. i.x. 35 That Room is the cooler for the walls 
sake, the Emanation from thence infrigidating the place. 
1885 G. Meredith Diana 1 . xiij. 269 A congenial nimo- 
sphere ; which, however, she infrigidated by her overflow of 
exclamatory wonderment. 

Hence Infri 'gidating vbl. sh. and///, a. 

J650 Ash.mole Chynt. Collect. 77 'nierefore make it Cold, 
for then is manifest the hidden, and the Manifest by infri. 
gidating is hid. x66s-6 Phil. Trans. I. 256, I have made 
infrigidating Mixtures with Sal Armoniack. 

Inirigidation (infrid3id;>‘j3n). [ad. late L. 
infrixidalidn-em, n. of action from infrtgidare-. 
seeprec. C(. 0 ¥. itifrigidalion (14th c. inGodef.).] 
The action of cooling or condition of being cooled, 
refrigeration. 

1590 Barrouch Meth. Physsck xti. xi. (1639) 399 If .. we 
think that there be greater need of infrigidation and cooU 
ing. x686 Goad Celesf. Bodies i. ix. 30 All Infrigidation is 
performed by transfusion of a Spirit, as Rooms are cool by 
strewing of Herbs, Flags, and Aspersion of sweet Water. 
1709 Steele Taller No.- 126 ir 2 She had al.so the Power of 
communicating it [the spirit of contincncy] to all who 
beheld her. 'ITijs the Scoffers of those Days called, UTie 
Gift of Infrigidation. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Xu&i'gidativet and sb. Obs. [f. L. in- 
fngiddt- (see Infrigidate vi) -f -ive. Cf. OF. 
infngidaltf -ive (15th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
Cooling, b. sb. A cooling ngent. 

X54t ^ Copland Gnydon's P'orntnl. R Hj b, Medycj'ns 
that be colde, d>'ssycatyues, & infrigidatyues. 1543 Tka- 
HERON Vigo’s Chimrg. 11. iii. x8 It laketh awaye the malig- 
nite procedynge of thynges, that are' infrigidative and do 
greatlye coole. 1599 A. M. tr Gahelhoner s Bk. Physicke 248/1 
An infri^idative for inflamede and cxulceratinge Bresle.?. 

Xn&az^e (infri'ndg), 2^.1 Al<o 6 enfriag, in- 
frynge, 0-7 infring. [ad. L. infring-he to break, 
injure, damage, make void, f. in- (Ix- 2) 
to break.] , 

tL trans. To break, shatter ip'are in physical 
sense); to break down, crush, destroy; to foil, 
defeat, frustrate; to cancel, invalidate. Ohs, 

15^3 (Jrapto.v Conin. I/arding^bs Y* duke..wouldeh.aue 
maned lady'Mary .. which manage >*• kyng did infringe 
stoppe. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. Vlil 219 She .. did all 
that she tould to infringe the detenninaclon of the said 
Universities and clergie. 1603 Knoli.es Tiirks{i()2i\ 
X016 How the Turkeswere to be resisted, and iheir attempts 
infringed. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xii. (1626) 249 [He] 
trotting in a round, Infring'd the airc with this disd.amerull 
sound. 1632 Quarles D/V. Fancies vii. (1660) 5 It is a 
potent Science that infringes Strong Prison doors and 
heaves them from their hinges. *637 R, Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose Pref., The three-fold cable is not easily infringed. 
1671 Milton P. R. 1. 62 If so we can, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our power To be infring’d. 

2 . To commit a breach or inflection of (a law, 
obligation, right, etc.) ; to violate or break (an oath, 
pledge, treaty, etc.) ; to transgress, contravene. 

*533 ni Gross Gild^ Merck. II. 73 Whatsooewer broihir or 
brethir attemptc to infring or breke this sayde lawc. X548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII 22 And least .. the Damosell . . 
woulde not consent too hym for offending her conscience 
and infringyng her promes. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv, 
iii. 144 loue for your Loue would infringe an oath. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. ii. § 69 The undoubted Funda- 
mental priviledge of the Commons in Parliament, that all 
Supplies should have their rise and beginning from Them 
had never. been infringed, or violated, or so much as 
questioned. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad iv. 94 The proud Trojans 
first infringe the peace. 1769 BijvcRstone Comm. IV. vi. 88 
The crime [coinuig] itself is made a species of high treason ; 
as being a breach of allegiance, byinfrincing tbeking’s pre- 
rogative. ^ it^4 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 7 The editor 
. .having xnfnnged the regulations to which the press had 
been subjected by the Government. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. II L 2S7 Those privileges of the people which the 
Stuarts had illegally infringed, 1898 IVestni. Gas. 4 M.ay 
9/3 With regard to the .second alleged infringing t>*re .. 
the judge held that it infringed neither the Welch nor the 
Clincher patent. 

+ 3 . To, refute; to.conlnidict, deny. Obs. 

* 59 ® Swinburne Testaments 264 This conclusion, that the 
later dooth infringe the former, is diuersly enlarged.^ i6ox“2 
kULBF.CKE zst Pi. Parall. 6$ This may suffice to infringe 
that which^ you haue dcliuered. 1660 -H. More Myst. 
Gotil.^ V. xvil. 200 Nor do those Expressions.. at .all infringe 
the Truth we have declared. 

+ 4 . To break the force or diminish the strength 
of; to weaken, enfeeble, impair; to mitigate. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawdrev Table a ipk.^ Infringe,.. 10 Tadk.e we.Tke, 
or feeble. 1620 Vrnner Via viii. 171 'ITiey' doe .. 

oppresse a weake stomacke, and infringe the natmall heat. 
2684 tr. Benet's Merc. Compii, xiv'. 481 Such [medicines] as 
concentrate and infringe Acids, such as . . Corals, Chalk. 
2694 Salmon Bate’s Disp. (1715) 533/2 ft will yet much 
more infringe the corrosive Quality of the remaining Acid 
Spirits. 

5 . intr. To break in or encroach on or upon. 
X760-72H. Brooke ( 18091 III. sx Judges., 
arc yet intimidated from infnnging, by any sentence, on 


the laws and constitution of these realms. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) I. J47They did not infringe upon this boundar)- 
for some time. ' 1774 Jefferson App. Wks. 18^9 

I. 141 Let no act be passed by any one legislature, which 
may infringe on the rights and liberties of another. 1868 
Fakrar Silence ^ V. viii. (1875) 137 Never let pleasure in- 
fringe on the domain of duty. 

Hence Infri'nged ///. a . ; Infringing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a, 

ciSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 146 
I’his case . . nothing tendelh to the infringing of any honour 
or service. 1771 (jOLDsm. Hist. Eng. I. 370 The .subject of 
his infringed pretensions. 1897 Daily Ne^vs 3 Nov. 2/1 
I'he Incandescent Gas Light Company has spent enormous 
sums . . in proceedings against unscrupulous dealers and 
importers of infringing mantles. 1B98 Dnily Chron. 14 Oct 
5/3 Let there be no talk to us of infringed rights. 

t Infringe, 2/.- Obs.rare-*^. [3n-2.] tram. 
To furnish with a fringe. 

1598 Florio, Infrangiare, to infringe, or decke with 
fringe. 

Xnfringement (infri*nd3ment). [f. Infringe 
+ -MBNT.] The act or fact of infringing. 

1 . A breaking or breach (of a law, obligation, 
right, etc.) ; breach, violation. 

Frequent in infringement of copyright or patent. 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. ii. 973 Which on his Justice 
may infringement bring. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chns. ! 
(i655» 6x The imbarque and stay of our ships at Blay by 
Lewes. .wa.s an infringement of the League. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 14 ad Jin,, It fi<] .. a great Infringement 
of the Liberties of the Subject. iWr W. Faiubairs Addr. 
Blit, Assoc., Watt w.is hara‘:scd by infringements of his 
patent, and law.suits for the maintenance of his rights. 1878 
Leckv Eng. in xBM C. 11 . vii. 285 Resenting every attempt 
at equality as a kind of infringement of the laws of nature, 
b. A breaking in. encroachment, or intrusion. 
1673 [R. Leigh] Trausp. Reh. 108 They are manifest in- 
fringments on our liberty. 1741 Butler Serm. Ho. Lords 
Wks. 1874 II. 263 Licentiousness is. .a present infringement 
upon liberty. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Avter. III. 238 
There is in this re.spect a dreadful infringement on human 
rights. 

t 2 . Kefutation ; contradiction. Obs, 

*593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 42 If you haue anie new in- 
fringement to destitute the inditement of forgerie that I 
bring against you, 1C64 H. More Myst. Inig. vi. 15 Nor 
does the verb being in the plural number make any infringe- 
ment to this Truth. 

lu&i'Cgei^t, a. Med. [ad. L. infringent-tm, 
pres. pple. of infringSre to Infringe.] Of a 
medicine : Rendering milder ; = Cohuigent._ 
x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Infringer (infri nd ^aj). [f. Infringe v. -h -ERb] 
One who infringes (in the various senses of the 
verb) ; a violator. 

1541 Act 33 Hen, VIII, c. 10 § I To correcte and punydie 
the Infringers and contemners thereof. xCss Fuller Ch, 
Hist. IV, iv. §19 He .. having formerly .. appeared a great 
Patron of Sanctuaries, and a .severe puni.sher of the unjust 
infringers thereof. 1738 Waruurton Div, LegaU 1 . 1 *- 
225 Infringers of ilie Duties of Imperfect Obligation. *® 7 " 
j ’J'hurston Hist. Steant'-Eng, ixo NVatt claimed that Horn- 
I blower, .wasan infringer upon hispatents. xSSjZfltt'T/wrr 

I LXXXII. 260/2 The alleged infringer of a patent is often 

more sinned against than sinning. . 

i* Xnfri’Si^ble, ti. Obs. Also -cable, fvar. ol 
Infrangible with vowel conformed to L. infrui' 
giTe. Cf. obs. F. inJHsigible (Rabelais, i6th c.}.] 

1. J'hat cannot be infringed or broken ; unbreak- 
able, inviolable, indissoluble. 

1548 Hall Chtvn., Hen. V 36 b, The Frenchc nacton not 
lemembryng this infringihle I.aw, deposed .. the verj’ heyic 
male, .and setup in trone this Pepyn. lbid.,Ediv./V74^b,ln 
Ijope ofconiinual peace, and infnngibleamiiie. 1605BRFT0N 
(?lrte Man’s Lesson (1879) 13 Hauing betwixt them'^elucs 
.sealed Vviih their hands the infringible band of Faith and 
'Froth in the heart, .hee tooke leaue of his fairejady. 104* 
G. Kglisha.m Forn'unner Revenue 6 Your Majesty’.s most 
royal! word, which should be inviolable, your hand and 
scale which should be xnfringeable. 

b. Rarely of things material : Unbreakable. 

1600 R. Cawdfay Treas. Sintilies 305 To trap within the 
infringible net of his indignation. 

2 . Irrefragable, irrefutable. 

xsSx J. Bkll H addon's^ Ansxo. Osor. 266 And first 
commeth to hand an infringible Argument ofO>onus. io *9 
Symmbr Spir. Posie 1. i. 6 The equity of the dcpcnotncic ol 
the latter upon the former, is infringible. 

Xn&TlCtescexice (infrrkte'suns). Boi. 

[a. F. infi'uctcsccnce (G. de St. Pierre, 1870), f. In*" 
+ L. /n/r/r/j fruit, after inJlorescence'\ Name for 
an aggregate fruit, bearing the same relation to a 
simplefruitlhatinflorescence does toa single flower. 

1876 Hooker Botany Primer £0 Aggregate fruits or m- 
fruciescences. • • 

XnirxictiferOtlS (infi^kti'feras), a. rare. [*• 
late L. ijtfruclifer-us + -ous : see iN-** and Fruc- 
tiferous.] Not bearing fniit : in quots. of a 
disease : Not eruptive, or liaving the eruption 
imperfect or suppressed. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. <'ed. 4I II. 404 In 
plague .. the fir>t and second of the two varieties •- *!*. 
fructiferous .and the infructiferous, were iniermi.xeu. /<’«'- 
409 In the,.ir.rructifcroiLs variety it was extremely difliculi 
to distinguish between the one [fever] and tlic other. ^ 
Xafrnctuose (infrr:kli/r|ej‘s), a. [ad. 
fmcluosits unfruitful, fruitless : see In- G and Kiil'C- 
tgose.] Not producing fruit, unfruitful, unprofit* 
able; = iNFlii’crGOCS. 
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' 1727 BAtLEY vol. II, {vfrnciuoscy unfnutful. 1879 Farrar 
^V. Paul I. 128 'I'hese more intellectual Jews were not con- 
tent with an infructuose Rabbinism. 

Hence Infmctno’sity, unfrnitfulncss, sterility. 
xZ$i^Sat.Rev. VII. 553/2 The immobility and infructuosity 
of the parasitic plants which flourish best in the rereward of 
the Eastern Counties. 

Infructuous (infrz>*kti7^i3s), a. [f. ns prec. : 
see Ix -3 and Fiiuuruous, and cf. F. wfnictueux 
(14th c. in Godef. Comp!,),'] ' 

1 . Not beating fruit; unfruitful, barren. 

x6xsT. Adams Blacke Devill 48 Even infriictuous barren- 
nessc brought Christs curse on the figge tree, i860 I. Taylor 
Sj>ir. Heir. Poetry 77 It is these [wild flowers], .that 
because they are inftuctuous, are spared by marauding 
bands. x86o Farrar Ori^. Lang. (1865) 62 The intellect., 
would otherwise remain infriictuous. 

2 . Unproductive of good results ; fruitless. 

x6is ’!'• Adams Lycant/tro/>yV!)is, 1862 II. 120 The wolf 
living is like Rumney ^iarsh : kyeme tualus, xsiate 
tuolesluSf nunquaut bonus, .. Thus every way is this wolf 
infriictuous. _ 1822 Dlackiv. Mag. Xll. 526 [He] is verging 
tow.ards fatuity from incessant and infructuous exertions. 
1884 Fairbairn in Cotilemp. Rev, 357 There are no contro- 
versies so wearisome and infructuous as our ecclesiastical. 
Hence Znfrn'ctuously adv., imfruitfully. 

X876 C. M. Davies Unortk. Lend. (ed. 2^ 160 Mr. Pea- 
cock’s cooperage . . around which I found I had been iii- 
fructuously describing a circle. 1887 H. Amer. Rev. July 
36 He [the actor] soon found that his art was infructuously 
employed in obtaining applause. 

tlnfru'gal, Obs. [Ix- 3 .] Not frugal; 
wasteful. 

1684 J. Goodman Winter Even, Confer. (r72o)2r (L.) What 
.should betray them to such infrugal expences of time. 1770 
New Dis^etts. 6281*his infrugal and injudicious compo.siiion. 
Infrugi’ferous, a. [In-3.] Not bearing fruit. 
1727 Bailey vol. II. Infmgiferousy bearing no Fruit, 
1856 m Webster ; and in later Diets, 
tinfrunite, a. Obs, rare, [ad. L. (post- 
Aug.) hifrunitiis tasteless, senseless, f. t«- (In- 3) 
■{•fruntsci to enjoy.] Senseless, silly. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. Pref., Every Gentleman 
who is not sottish or infrunite. 17x6 M. Davies Aihen. 
Brit. II. 278 The few Ficulnean Arguments and Infrunite 
Pamphlets of the Nestorian Arianism and Arian Euty- 
chianism. 

Infrustrable (infre-strab’I), a. rare. [f. Ix- 3 
+ Fbostkable. Cf. obs. F. infnutrable (i6th c. 
in Godef.).] Not fiustrable; that cannot be frus- 
trated or rendered ineffectual. 

X677 Galf. Crt. GtntUes w. 354 A wU umversally effica. 
clous, iufrustcable, indefectible, and necessary in causing. 
2822 N. Smyth Chr, ElAies l. in. 138 A inoral order no less 
infrustidble, and as universal in its dominion. 

.Hence Infru’Strably adv., irresistibly. 

t85i W. Cunningham Theot. Reform. (1862) 560 The pre- 
s'ervation of the whole ship’s company.. was infallibly and 
infrustrably certain, 

InfU'cate, v. rar&~'’^. [f. ppl. stem of L, in- 
fuedre (in pa. pple. infucdtns ) ; see In- 3 and 
Foc.tTH irans. To colour or paint (the face). 

1623 CocKERAM, Infucate, to paint, to colour. 1676 Coles, 
Infucate^ artiflcially to colour or paint [the face, etc-). 1828 
in Webster. Hence in recent Diets. 

Hence lufuca'tion. Obs.rarc^°, 

1658 PHiLLirs, Infucalion, a laying on of drugs, or artificial 
colours upon the face. 

+ Infa'de, V. Obs. Va. t. in 5 infude. [irreg, 
f. L. infnndere, perf. infudl’. see Infl’ND and In- 
found. Cf, defnde, diffnde, eff/fde.] 

1 . trans. To pour in, infuse ; also, to pour (o/A. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 185 b, He..!nfudeth or 

putteth into the soule the admyrable lyght of grace. xS3x 
Elvot Goz>. hi. xxiii. God almyghtie infuded Sapience into 
the Memorye of man. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 78 The 
same bloude infudeth himselfe into the vpper partes. 1599 
tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 22°/^ Bet this standea night, 
and a daye, then power it of, & infude other water theron. 

2 . To infuse or inspire (a person) luilh. 

c 1460 Towneley .'^lyst. -vi. 8p Crete well all cure kyn of 
bloode, That lord, that the with grace infude, he saue all 
in this place. 

llinfula (i-nfiirla). [L. (in sense l).] 

1 . Roman Attliq. A slightly twisted flock or 
fillet of red and white wool, worn on the forehead 
by priests, worshippers, and suppliants, or similarly 
placed on victims for sacrifice, and used in other 
ways as a religious symbol. 

jj2q-4i Chambers Cycl., Infula, a name anliently given 
to one of the pontifical ornaments worn on the head. Ibid., 
'Fhe difference between the diadem and the infula consisted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
rounded and twisted. 18S9 W. Smith Diet. Gr. ^ Rotn. 
Antiq., At Roman marriages the bride, who carried wool 
upon a diAtaff in the procession, fixed it as an infula upon 
the door-case of her future husband on entering the house. 

2 . Reel. Each of the two lappets or ribbons of a 
bishop’s mitre. Also in Her. 

In med.L. applied aUo loa chasuble, and in some mediaeval 
glossaries explained as a mitre or other covering for the 
head ; see Du Cange. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry- iv.ii. (i6xx) 192 This kind of infula 
or iMIter, is wornc by the antichrisiian prelate of Rome. 2848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ff Leg. Art (1850) 404 The infulze, two 
bands or lappets, depending from the mitre behind, distin- 
guish the bishop from the abbot. 1882 Cussans Her. xiv, 
(ed. 3) i8d From within the circle [of a mitre] depend two 
I'Uix, Infulr, or ribbons of purple fringed at the ends 
with gold. 


• + I'lifnle. Obs. [ad. L. infula^ = Infula i. 

1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. ill. xxxi. (1591) 132 [They] 
then hung out otter the walles their sacred veles and infules. 
1600 Holland /. ity XXX. xxxvi. 763 There met him a. ship 
of the Carthaginians, garnished with infules, ribbands, and 
while flags of peace. 1606 ^ Suetou. 126 This man..hee 
caused to be dight with sacred hearbs, and adorned with 
Infules, like a sacrifice. 

Infolminate (infwlminc't), v, rare. [f. In - 3 
+ P'uLMiNATE.] trans. To render thunderous. 

1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. in. 20 Where.. suns infulminatc 
the stormful sky. 

Infamate, Z'- rare^\ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
infiitndre (PHny), f. in-(l^-^)+fj}mdre to smoke, 
f. ffnnns smoke.] irons. To smoke (a thing), to 
dry by smoking. Hence Infuniated///.tz. Also 
lufoina'tion. 

1721 Bailey, Infmnation, a drying in the Smoak. 1727 
Ibid. vol. II, smoked, dried in the smoke. X847 

Craig, Itifumaie, to dry in the smoke, 
t Xllfn'me, v. Obs, [ad. L. infuma-re*. see 
prec. ; cf. also Enfume.] s=^prec. Hence Infa med 
ppl, a., Infu'ming vbl. sb, 
i6oXj 2607 [see Enfume]. x 6 xi Florid, Inftnnniipne, an 
infuming, a bloting. 1623 Cockeram, Inf time, to drj' in the 
smoake. 

t Infu*Zld, V . Obs. [ad. L. infund-He to pour 
m, f. in- fundHre to pour. Cf. Infounu, 

Infude, Infuse.] 

1 . trans. To pour in ; to infuse ; to shed, pour(<i;;). 
15x4 Erityie Redempeyon (W. dcV/.) Axij, Infunde grace, 

kyndle loue. X536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 207 
The kingis servandis..fand the wichts infunding certane 
liquor on the image. 1559 Primer xn Priv. Prayers (1851) 
xio By infunding thy precious oil ofcomfort into my wounds. 
1579 Fulke Heskind Part. 53 The diutne essens infundeth 
it selfe in the sacrament. i6xt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xviii. {1623) 918 The great grace that God giueth and secretly 
infundeth. 

2. To steep; = Infuse n. 4 . 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's DUp. 59 Medicaments are in- 
funded, humected and macerated. 

‘V lufandible. Obs.rare"^^. [ad.X.. infundi^ 
hitlum ; see below.] A funnel. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 48X Infundibles, and many 
more, which the Apothecary will not use once in a year. 

Infundibular (inft;ndi bi«laj), a. [f. L. type 
*infundibuidr-is, f. infundibulum : see below and 
•AR.] Funnel-shaped ; inftindibuliform. 

^ X79J Home in PAU. Tra*ts. LXXXV, 227 The uterus itself 
is . . infundibular in its shape. 1809 /bid. XCIX. 212 The 
bladder . . open.s externally by an infundibular process. 
X84X-7X T. K. Jones Antm. Ringd, (ed. 4) 71 The cell., is 
seen to be continued inwards bya membranous infundibular 
prolongation of its margin. 

Infoudibulate (infondi-bi;a^), a. [f. Is- 

rONDIBUL-UM + -ATE 1.] 

1 . Having an infundibulnm. 

Infundibulate Polyzoa, marine PoIyToans, having the cell- 
mouth circular and funnel-shaped, corresponding to the 
group Gymnoloemata (Webster, 3864). 

2 . P'unnel-shaped ; infundibuliform. 

1864 in Webster ; hence in later Diets. 

Infundibuliform (infmdi'bi/ 7 lifpjm), a, [ad. 
mod.L. infnndibulifomtis : sec next and -form.] 
Funnel-shaped. 

(1708 KerseV, Infundibulifomtis (among Herbalists), any 
Flower that is shap’d like a Funnel.] 1752 Sir J. Hill 
Hist, Atiim, 292 The ventral fins coalesce at their 
extremities, and form a single, oblong hollow, and, in some 
degree, infundibuliform fin. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//., 
Infundibuliform Flowers, or funnel-fashioned flower, . . one 
of the kinds of monopetalous or onc-leavM flowers, .having 
a narrow tube at one end, and a wide mouth at the other. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 The flowers are very large, 
infundibuliform, of a pale incarnate colour. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 2x6 Cells. .inrundibulirorm,..multiIamenate. 

11 luluudibtilum (infondi-bixTlfim). [L., =* 
funnel, f. infimdHe to poor in. Infund + -bulurn, , 
suffix forming names of instruments.] 1 

fl, A funnel. Obs.rare~~^. 

1706 Philups, hfnndibulum (Lai.), a Tunnel, or Funnel, 
for the pouring off Liquors into Vessels. 

2, Anat, Applied to vanous funnel-shaped cavi- 
ties or stnicturcs of the body. 

Infundibulum of the brain (r. cerebri), a funnel-shaped 
prolon^tion downwards and forwards of the third ventricle 
of the brain, at the extremity of which is the pituitary body. 

/. of the cochlea, the thin plate of bone, shaped like half a 
funnel, under the cupola of the cochlea of the ear. /. of the 
ethmoid bone, the sinuous canal connecting the frontal sinus 
with the middle meatus of the nose. /. of the Fallopian 
tubet the fimbriated end of this. /. f the heart, the conus 
arteriosus or conical upper part of the right ventricle. 
lufufutihula of the kidney, the two or three main divisions 
of the pelvis of the kidney, formed by the confluence of the 
calyces. /. of the lungs, the funnel-shaped sacs in which 
the air-passages terminate. 

[1706 Phillips, Infundibulum Cercbri,..Cii^ Brain-Tunnel.] 
*799 Hooper Med, Diet., Infundibulum of the Bmht, a 
canal that proceeds from the vulva of the brain to the pitu- 
ilar>’ gland in tlie sella turcica. 2883 Martin & Moale 
Veriebr. Dissect. 153 The infundibulum, a prolongation of 
gray matter from the floor of the third wntricle. Field 
9 June 850/3 There being no cavity- or infundibulum in the 
incisors of the ox, there is no mark to be worn out. 

b, Zool. (a) ‘ A tubular organ in the Cephalo- 
poda through which the water is driven from the 
gills *. {b) ‘ The gastric cavity of Ctenophora Yvith 


which the cesophageal tube communicates ’ 

Soc. Lex.), (ir) The dilated upper e.Ktremity of the 
oviduct of a bird. 

1877 Hu.xlev Anat. Inv, Antm. iil. 172 On opposite sides 
of the infundibulum a canal is given off towards the middle 
of each half of the body. 

t Infu’neral, v, Obs. rare-K [f. In- 2 + 
FUNEU.Yii sb. or V.] trails. To entomb. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Piet. i. Ixvi, Disconsolat (As 
though her flesh did but infuncrall Her buried ghost) slie in 
an arbour sat.. weeping her cursed state. 

Infarcation (infpikf'-Jsn). [f.Ji,'-~-i-L.furra 
fork : cf. Furcation.] ‘ A forked e.Kpansion ’ 
(Craig, 1847). 

Infuriate (infiuo-riA), a. [ad. med.L, (/;- 
fun'at-ics, pa. pple. of infuriare, f. in- (Ix- -) + 
furinre to madden, enrage, f. furia Furt. Cf. It. 
infuriare to grow into fury or rage (Flotio).] 
Excited to fury ; maddened ; full of fury ; en- 
raged, laging, frantic, furious. (Of persons and 
their actions, animals, etc. : f^. of things.) 

X667 Milton P, L. yi. 466 Hollow Engins long and round 
Thick-rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire Dilated 
and infuriate. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1096 Th’ infuriate 
hil that shoots the pillar’d flame. 2730-46 — Autumn 39 
Inflam’d, beyond the most infuriate wrath Of the worst 
monster that e’er roamed the waste. 2824 Dihmu Libr.Comp. 
594 The infuriate and unrelenting opponent of Nash. 2E62 
Merivalb Rom. Em f xxiv. (1865) HI. 114 The Roman 
people. .were so infuriate against Caesar’s destroyers. 

Hence Infu-rlately adv., in nn infuriate manner, 
furiously. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. vli, 121. 2896 A. Morrison 
Child Jago 134 Billy Leary fought and battered infuriately. 

Inftiriate (infitwriir't), V, [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L, infuriare to madden ; see prec.] trans. To 
fill with fury ; to render furious or mad with anger ; 
to provoke to fury or fierce passion ; to enrage, 
x^ Decay Chr. Piety x\\. 322 Like those curies of en« 

I tangled snakes with wliich Erinnj*s is said to have infuriated 
Athemas and Ino. 2870 Dickens .fi’.Drtwcf viit, 'Ihis insult- 
ing allusion to his dark skin infuriates Neville; 

Hence Infa*ria.tinff ppl. a . ; Infcuriatingly 
adv. ; also Znfuria’tion, the action ofmaddening, 
infuriated condition. 

j8sx Kingsley J'Vnr/l.{i8^3) 17 He rolled about like a tipsy 
man .. to the utter infuriation of Shiver-the-timbers. 2885 
Lucas Malet Col. Enderhfs Wife (ed. 3) HI. vi. i. 61 He 
was so infuriatingly calm. X89X Miss Dowje Girl in Harp. 
266, I looked back and saw the painter making cigarettes >• 
It was infuriating I 

Xnfariated (infiu“Tieited), ffl. a. [f. prec. + 
-BUl.] Provoked to fury; maddened with oas- 
sion ; furiously enraged. 

2796 Burke Regie. Peace ii.IVks. VIII. 238 They tore the 
reputation of the clergy to pieces by their infurmted decla- 
mations and invectives. xZ-g^ Btackw, Mag. XXXII. 965 
Not an infuriate, observe, but an infuriated mob — rendered 
infuriate. 1848 J.Irs. Jameson Socr. ft Leg. Art (1850) 316 
Whereupon he was condemned to death, and stoned by the 
infuriated people. 

t InfuTnace, v. Obs. rare “ *. [f. In- 2 + 

Fubnace.] trans. To place in a furnace. 

x6tx G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vii. (1626) 229 As puluer’d 
flints, infurnest vnder ground. By sprinkled water fire con- 
ceiue. 

Infurpa, in viilb infurfe : see Witbinforth. 
Xnfascate (infosk/t), [ad. L. in/uscat-us, 
pa. pple. : see next.] Clouded or darkened. 

1B26 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV, 292 Infuscate, when a 
colour is darkened by the superinduction of a brownish 
shade or cloud. 

tlnfU'Scate, z'. Obs. [f. ppL stem of L. f/r- 
fusca-rej f. in- (In- 2 ) + fusedre^ f. fuscus dark- 
brown, dusky.] trans. To make dark-coloured or 
dusky ; to darken. Hence Infu'soated///. a. 

2650 tr. Caussins Ang. Peace 90 The etemall City , . was 
infuscaied with the sooty vapours of a brutish Warre. 
*727 Bailey vol, II, Infuscated, made obscure, dark, 
black, etc. 

+ InfUBCa’tion. Ohs. rare~<>, [n. of action 
from L. infusedre : see prec.] The action of 
darkening; darkened or dusky condition. 

1658 Phillus, Infuscation^ a making dark or dusky. 1755 
in Johnson ; and m mod. Diets. 

t Infa’Se, sb. Obs. [ad. L. infus-us a pouring 
in, f. ppl. stem of infnndere : see Infuse u.j = In- 
fusion. 

iS68.Turner Herbal \\\. 47 In the infuse they are taken 
from iii aureis [=ii drams each] untill sixe. 1596 Spenser 
Hymn Heav. Love little drop of thy celestiall dew, 

That may my r^’mes with sweet infuse embrew. 

+ Inftl*se, <1. Obs. infus, -e {i^Xh c. in 

Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inftisus, pa. pple- of tnfun- 

dHe to pour in : see next.] = Infused. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men 1. v. (W. de W. 2^06) 48 There ben 
thre vertues theolog.ales fc infuses. That is to knowe fayib, 
charj'te, &’ hope, the whlche ben called infuses, for that 
whan y* soule is puiy'fyed bj* bapiem from orj'g^’nail synne 
god createth & putteth these ihrc vertues in the soule. c 1540 
in Picarfs Aunt. (1888) App. ix. 220 Take malvesic and 
white w>Tie, of eche a pynte, and stj-rre all these to-gucibcr, 
and lett them stande infuse two or thre dayes. ^ 

Infose (infi/7*2), V. Also 6 en-. [f. L. ittfus-, 
ppl. stem ai infundire to pour in (see IXFD.VD), or 
a. F. in/user (i5-i6tb c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
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1 . irans. To pour in : t to pour (a liquid) into a 
place or vessel {obs ^ ; to introduce (a liquid ingre- 
dient). 

1432-50 tr. Higd^ (RoIJs) I. 61 The occean infasede in to 
diuersc places. <116*5 Sir W. hluRE Misc. Focnis xx. 14 
Tho spmgs and founts infuis thatr liquid stoir. 1637 Hey- 
WOOD Dial. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 128 Tis of great consequence, 
what isinfus’d Into a Vessell when it first is vs’d. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 142 r 3 The one as greedily sucks in the poison, 
as the other industriously infuses it. 1726 Swift i, 

By the force of that soporiferous medicine infused into my 
liquor. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblemnania 70 The .. 
(Aarm of nobility infused its balsam as an ingredient into 
the dose of criticism. 

2 . transf, To introduce as by pouring; 
to instil, insinuate. Used spec, of the work of God 
in the imparting of grace, and of nature in the im- 
plantingofinnateknowledge. Const, into {iuy •\'to), 

1526 Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 104 b. This holy gyftc 
of pite . . is infused in to the soule of man or woman with 
grace. 1583 Stanviiurst y£«r£r i. (Arb.) 40 Venus enfuseth 
sweet sleepe to the partye resembled. 1588 Shaks. Tit, Am 
I. i. 461 These w’ords, tnese lookes, Infuse new life in me. 
2605 Jasies I Gnupoiuder Plot in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) III. 
IT All knowledge must be either infused or acquired. 1642 
Gataker Transubsi. 129 Infants have an habite of faith 
infused into them in Baptisme. 1781 Gibbon Deel.^ P. 
xviii. (1869) I. 476 He infused his own intrepid spirit into 
the troops. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viiL 5^ He.^.as 
far as he was able, infused new life into the old universities. 

reji. xssx Gardiner E.vfilzc. 127 b, The diuinite ineffably 
infused it selfe in to the visible Sacrament. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, K iv. i. 132. 1855 Pusey Doctr, Real Presence 
rfote S. 659 Consider how He abideth in us. .infusing Him* 
self into our bodies. 

•f b. To instil or try to instil a notion or belief, 

^ 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen, VI 158 b, Infosyng and puttjTig 
into mens heades . . his right to y* crown. 1623 Dh, 
Bitckhmts Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 122 
Gondomar privately infused to the Prince his Highness . . 
That the Duke was in heart .. a Roman Catholick, <1x715 
Burnet Ozuu Time I. 31 They, .took care to infuse it into 
all people.. that all was done to make way for Popery. 

1 3. To poor on or upon ; to shed, diffuse. Obs. 
CX420 Pallad. on /fMii.in.755Yf ofte vppon the rootesas 
they stonde, The boles galle enfusid be. 1S9T Shaks. 

X Hen. VIj i. il. 85 With those cleare Rayes, which shee in* 
fus’d on me, That beautie am I blest with, which you. may 
see. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 351 The white of an egg .. 
ought to be infused, or spread vpon the foresatd wooll, with 
the ponder of Frankincense, a 1672 Sterry znd Postk. Vol, 
(x68o) 323 Choice Meats infuse all their pleasant Tastes and 
Relishes distinctly upon the carious Palate of the Eater. 

■4. To Steep or drench (a plant, etc.) in a liquid, 
so as to extract its soluble properties ; to macerate, 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541I 58 a, Reubarbanim by it 
selfe from two^^drammes unto foure, infused or stiped in 
l>*cour, from iiii drammes unto viii. 1593 Hyll Art 
Garden. 126 To make Artichocks .. grow sweet in tast, in* 
fuse the seeds before, in either milke, with hony, or in water 
with sugar, or els in pleasant wine. z &(5 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vr. xii.^337 *rhe filings of Iron infused in vinegar, 
will with a decoction of galles make good Inkc, without any 
TOpperosc at all. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters I. Sa They 
infuse the ashes of burned vegetables in their water, 1830 
M. Donovan Dcm. Econ. I. 293 Strawberry or Raspberry 
Wine. Bruise six gallons of either fruit; press out the 
juice; on the mafe pour seven gallons of water; infuse for 
twelve hours, and press out the liquor.' 1890 Barrie 
J/rViis/rr (1892) 261 While I am infusing my tea.. 

•hb. To dissolve or melt, Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fo:tr-f, Beasts (1658) 322 Take of mel rosa- 
tum, oyl of roses, wax, and turpentine, of each, like quan* 
lity: infuse them all on the fire together. 

c. inlr. To undergo the process of infusion or 
maceration. 

1615 L-atham Falconry (2633) 105 Yon must prouide some 
distilled water of endiue, and succorie . . and into the same 
□t a slice of rulwrbe to infuse 2799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 397 Lea\'e it to infuse till the next day. 1B85 R. 
Buchanan Annan- H'ater vik The pot’s Infusing at the 
kitchen fire, and I'll fetch it mmj’seP. 
f 5 . With inverted constr. : To affect or act upon 
(a liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in it; 
hence, to imbue or inspire (a person or thing) 7uit/t 
some infused quality. Obs. 

25^ Proud tvyties Pater nosier $2g in Hail. £. P. Pm IV, 
276 Infuse vs with grace, Lorde, in contynaunce. 2592 
Shaks. Vcn. 928 Infusing them with dreadfull pro- 

phecies. 2602 SIarston Antonio's Rev. iv. rv, Would_^I 
had some poj’son to infuse it with. 16x0 Shaks. Tent/. 1. li. 
X54 Thou did'it smile,. Infused with a fortitude from hcauen. 
1626^ Baco.n Sytz’a (J.), Drink, infused with flesh, will 
nourish faster and easier tlran meat and drink together. 2872 
L. STEniEN Playgr. Europew it. 305X110 c.\cessive diffi- 
culty of infusing young mountaineers with a proper sense of 
rc-sponsibility. 

Hence Infu’sing vbl. sh. 

2598 Florio, lu/nsura, an infusing. 2680-90 Tesiple 
Ess.y Health Misc. 2701 HI- 193 The Physician ..whose 
greatest Skill perhaps often lies m the infusing of Hopes. , 
Infused (iufi/T'zd), ///. a. [f. prcc. + ‘Ed 1.] 
1, Poured in, instilled : spec, imparted by divine 
influence, or by nature, lit. and /Tj,’'. 

1577 Yautrouillicr Luther on Ep. urt/.63 For that workc 
he poureth into him charitie, which they call charitie in* 
fusM. 2598 Florio, InfusOy infused, melted, powred in. 
1607-T2 Bacon Ess.^ Cust. »S- Educ. (Arb.) 366/1 Mens 
speaches [arc] according to theire leaminges and infused 
opinions. 1662 Ev'elyn Chalcogr. (1769)24 Nor do we chink 
that his(Adain'sl unhappy fall did i-o much concern bis rare 
and infosed habits. iBxi Monthly XXXIV. 403 'Phe 

..lungs ..were totally bl.ack from infused blood into the 
hair cells. 2891 Church O.v/ord Moteni. xvii. 307 A doc* 


trine.. which substituted a fictitious and imputed righteous* 
uess for an inherent and infused and real one. 

2 . Steeped in liquid so as to impart its qiialides. 
X707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 244 Cover it with good 
Brandy four Inches above the infus'd Matter. 1853 Soyer 
Pantroph. 92 Ginger is taken infused as a drink. 

Hence Infu'sedly adv., in ati infused manner. 

2620 Granger Div. Logike 59 The receptacle of adjuncts 
inherent.. ingendred naturally, infusedly, habitually in it. 

Infaser (infirz-zoi). [f. Infuse z/. + -eu 1 .] 

1 . One who infuses or pours in. Chieflyy^. 

2598 Florio, In/ostditore, an infuser, a melter, a powrer 

in. 26x5 J. White Sertn. 33 Thou o blessed Trinilie, the 
sole infuser of grace. 2828 Mirror V. 334/2 The infuser 
of joy in our home, 2868 Miss YoNCEPw/ryj .S'/, yb/zw xvii. 
278 James of Nisibis was the great infuser of this spirit. 

2 . A vessel for m.Tking infusions ,* ■|'.^<?<r. a retort. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 398/1 An Infuser, or a Glass 

Body with a long Neck ,. aUo termed a Distillatory. 1899 
AdvUt Tea Infuser, Patent, White China. 
Xufasibility (infirizTbi'lTti). [f. Infusible a.^ : 
see -ITT, and cf. F. infttsibiliU (iSth c, in liatz.- 
Uarm.).] The quality or fact of being infusible; 
incapability of being fused or melted. 

Kirwan Elem. Min, (cd. 2) I. 42 The calcination, 
infusibility or fusibility, at difierent degrees measured by 
Mr. Wedgwood’s Pyrometer. 1816 Cleaveland Min. 264 
It differs from feldspar by its greater hardness and its infusi- 
bility. 2852 Ch^isvT. Ess.f Schiller III. 95 To the 

last, there is a stiffness in him, a certain infusibihty. 

Infasible (infi77*zTbT), n.7^ [f. In- 3 + Fusible. 
Cf. F. infusible (1760 in Hatz.-DaTm.).] Not 
fusible ; incapable of being fused or melted. ' 

2555 Eden Decades 341 An carthye substaunce infusible 
and not able to bee molten. 2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
iL i. {16^9) 40 Vitrification is. .a fusion of the salt and earth 
..wherein the fusible salt draws the earth and Infusible part 
into one continuum. 2796 Kirwak Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 6 
Pure lime, except placed in clay, is Infusible. 2870 J. Yeats 
Nat.Hist. Comm. 112 Thcinfusible and rare metal platinum, 
y^"* *^77 OtVEN Mrq. IVellesUys Desp. Introd. 44 The 
beauty of the style, unimpaired .. by the amalgam of in- 
fusible Orientalisms. 

Hence Infu'sibleness, the quality of being in- 
fusible. ■ In recent Diets. 

ZnftCsible, rare“'. [ad. L. type *in/nsi- 
biliSf f. ppL stem of L. infundtre to pour in ; see 
Infusel] Capable of being infused. 

^ <i x65o Hammond (J.), The doctrines being infusible 
into all. 

Hence Infa.slbl*llty 2, 

2828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Infu'sile, a. rave. [f. In- 3 + Fusile.] Not 
fusile ; not Ijaving the quality of fusing. 

2825 CoLERtoce in Z.xA (1636) 11. 347 The uncom- 
bining and infusile genius of our language. 

IziltlsioiX (infi»*pn). [a. F. infusion (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm, ), or immediately ad.L. inffisidn^em^ 
n. of action f. infundere to pour in : see Infuse,] 

1 , The action of pouring in (a liquid) ^ or fact of 
being poured in ; that which is poured in. Now 
chiefly Jig.^ as in. * the infusion of new blood which 
passes into 5.' 

2532 hloRE Confut, Tindale Wks. 491/2 Our sauiour him* 
selfe.. did put water in to Avyne, thoughe there was no 
mcncion made- therof in the writing, no more then there 
was of diuers other thynges ., Of whych ihyngcs this in- 
fusion of water is one. 1594 T. B, La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
u Ep. Ded., When Gods will is to have His children 
nourished with the unraingled milke of His word, dare 
man use the infusion of water, to the weakening of them? 
2709 Steele Taller No. 131 F 7 Another (cyder), with a 
less quantity of the same infusion, would rise into a dark 
purple, a 1716 South Twelve Senn. (17x7) VI. 396 We all 
know, that we may infuse, what we will into an empty Vessel, 
but a full one lias no zoom for a farther Infusion. 1853 J. H. 
Newman jY/j/, .si. (1876) II, r, iv. 216 The continuM 
fusion into it of new blood to perform its functions, 
b. spec, in Surg. Injection ; see quots. 

160X Holland II- Explan. Words, Infusion signi- 
fieth the conueiance of some mcdicinable ITquour into the 
body by clj'stre or other instrument. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex^., 
Infusion, in Surgery, Ibe act of inlroduciag medicinal 
substances into the vdns by means of the Infusor, or into 
these or other cavities, or into the parenchyma of organs, 
by hydrostatic pressure, 

2 . The action of infusing some principle, quality, 
or idea, into the mind, soul, or heart ; esp. the 
imparting of fl/rflurr ideas or of divine grace : see 
quots. 1857, 1S75. 

e 1450 tr. De Imitatione n. xii. 56 In crosse is infusion 
of hevcnly swetnes. 2526 PUgr.Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 249 
WJiiche insptracyon ..is none other but a infusyon of a 
spiritual grace. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 41 Neither 
hath he his art altogether by infusion, but by instruction, 
and c.\perience. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key NYks. 1867 V. 
211 How is Christ made righteousness to the believer? 
Not by infusion, but imputation ; not by pulling righteous- 
ness into him, but by putting a righteousness upon him. 
X727-46 Thomson Spring 587 No sooner grows The 
soft infusion prevalent and wide, Than, all alive, at once 
their joy o’erflows In music unconfin’d. xBw T. E. Wedu 
Intellectualism LcckeXxx. 47 The doctrine of Itifusion— ^the 
doctrine which regarded our a prion Ideas as infused into 
the Intellect by an act of God. 2875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost V. 135 This lifelong increase of charity in the soul is 
wrought, .by gift and infusion on God's part. 

f b. Insidious suggestion, insinuation. Obs. 
a 163s Nau.N'ton Fragtn. Reg. (-Arb.) 52 The greater error 
of the two (though unwillingly) 1 am constrained to impose 
on my Lord of I^sex, or rather on his youth ; . . But, to omit , 


; that of infusion [etc.]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i.| 143 
By the infusions he made into King James , . he did all lie 
could to discountenance that Party. 2^56 Johnson Life 
BrozoneyiVs,. IV. 595 Not watchful against the power of 
his infusions. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, III, vii. 4r (They) 
contributed by their infusions [later edd. suggestions] to 
sour and disgust him still more. 

’t* c. Infused temperament ; character imparled by 
nature. Ohs. rare. Cf. Infusionisil 
2602 Shaks. //<??«. v. ii. 122 His infusion of such dearth 
and rareness. ’ 

1 3 . The action of pouring or shedding forth ; that 
Tvhich is poured forth ; outpouring, effusion. Ohs. 

2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1571) 39 Possidonius. .saide, it 
[the milky way) is the infusion of the heate of sterres. 

4 - The process of pouring water over a substance, 
or steeping the substance in water, in order to im- 
pregnate the liquid with its properties or virtues. 
'I* Formerly, also, the dissolving of a salt or other 
soluble substance. 

2S73T\vYNEyS‘««</xiL Mm Jb,The same [Dittany) Dame 
Venus thyther bringes, And into water vessels bright it 
secretly she flinges, And makes therof Infusion [/rt/rz- 
steeping) large, the venue forth to take. 26x2 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Infusion is tiie preparation of medica- 
ments, cut or bruised in some humidity convenient for the 
purpose, a lesser or longer time. 1653 Walton Angler vi. 
139 Oil of Ivy’-berries, made by expression or infusion. 1676 
Grew Exp. SHut. Salts i. § 28 Not only in the Infiision of 
several Ingredients together, but of any one singly, that such 
aproportion thereof to the Menstruum benot exceeded. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. if Gard. 122 After this Time of Infusion, 
separate the ))'’ater from the Substances. 2831 J. Dames 
Mojiual Mat. Med. 37 By infusion, that is, by pouring a 
liquid, more or less lieated, on the .substance from which we 
wish to extract the remedial principles. 

b. A dilute liquid extract obtained from a sub- 
stance by soaking it with, or steeping it in, water; 
also any water containing dissolved organic (esp. 
vegetable) matter, such as that in which Infusoria 
are found. 

£■2550 Lloyd Treas. Health, Aphorisms HippocrilesC'f, 
The infusion of hyera healeth the melancolike paynes 
of the head. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 18 For the Prepara- 
tions of Medicines and other Infusions. 2684 Uoylc 
Porousn. Anim. Bod. Hi. 26 Clothes or spuuges wetted in 
Infusion of Tobacco. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med.isjgo) 
31 1 An infusion of the bark, or other bitters, in small wine, 

. .may be drank for some time. 2826 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II. 520 If the colour of the infusion tend too much to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of pure 
ammonia. 2828 Stark EUzn.Nat. Hist, 11.451 M[o>uis\ 
/e'r/w,. .Found in vegetable and animal infusions. jSSptr. 
PouchePs Universe (1 871) 9 Many of these creatures do not 
live in infusions, but on the contrary, inliabit the sea and 
fresh water, 2871 Tyndall Fragni. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. S95 
The infusions continued unchanged for months. 

5 . The action of infusing or introducing a modify- 
ing element or new characteristic ; an infused ele- 
ment, admixture, tincture. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 80s The Aire (no doubt) recciueth 
great Tincture and Infusion from the Earth. 27*7 Swift 
Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 IL i, 287 During the usurpa- 
tion, such an infusion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in 
every MTitlng. 2788 Burke Com (1844) 111. 82 Too great 
an infusion of various and heterogeneous opinions may em- 
barrass that decision. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Some Old 
Actors, He. .was a gentleman wUha slight infusion of the 
footman. i88x Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. J I. Inlrod. 

§ IQ3 Absence of all the ancient texts, .with an increasing 
infusion of the later Syrian readings. 

6 . The action of pouring on water in baptism, as 

opposed to ; = Affusion, 

2752-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.). Baptism by infusion 
began to be introduced in cold climates. 1879 W. Her* 
WORTH in Encycl. Brit. IX. 361/2 (^ginally used only for 
sick or infirm persons, the method of baptism by infusion 
became gradually the establisiied practice. 

7. r7//r7A, as infasion-jar ; see quot. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Itifusion jar, an apparatus in which 
to prepare an infusion;., an earthenware jug containing a 
strainer on which to receive the material to be dealt with. 

Xnfusionism (infirz-ganiz’m), [f. prec. + -isM.j 
The doctrine that the soul is a divine emanation, 
infused into the body at conception or birth. 

2884 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 

So Infn'slonist, an adherent of this doctrine. 

2893 Myers .Jr. .J- Future Ltfesg Infusionists have held 
that the soul pre-existed elsewhere, but was infused into the 
body at some given moment. 

Xllfusive (infiie'siv), a, [f. L. ittfus-y ])pl. stem 
of L, infundtre to pour in + -IVe.] 

1 . Having the quality or power of infusing. 

2728-46 Thomson Spring 867 Still let m>' song a nobler 
note assume, And sing th’ infusive force of .Sprinj; on Jian. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 315 The infusive virulence ot 
sins which. .strike their venom .and infix their cancer into 
the soul. ■. . 

f 2 . Characterized by being naturally or divinely 
infused (see Infusion 2) ; innate. Obs. 

2630 Brathwait Geuilem. 30 To treat 
positions of mens mindes, it is strange to sec what diUcrcnce 
appeares in them (even by natural and infusive motion). 

Infusor finfiri'zai, -s^i). [a. L. agent- 

n. f. infundere to pour in : sec I.nfuse.] One 
who or that which infuses ; spec . : see quot. 

i886.S'r<7’. .S*<v. Lex., Infusor... an inurnment proposed by 
Hunter for the introduction of blood or other nutritive su i* 
stances into the tishues. It consists of an open pLiss time 
. .[with] an india-rubber tube, .to whtch 1- attached a hollow 
metallic needle containing 45 or 50 apertures. 



IKPITSORIA. 

il Infasoria (infiwsS^Tia), sb. pL [Neuter, pi. 
(sc. anivtalcula) of tnod.L. Infusory ; 

in Ger. infusorien^ F. infitsoires : the name animal- 
cula infusoria was first used by Ledermuller of 
Niimberg, 1760-63.] 

A class of Protozoa, comprising ciliated, tenta- 
dilate, and flagellate animalcula, essentially uni- 
cellular, free-swimming, or sedentary; so called 
because found in infusions of decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 

Originally, as constituted by 0 . F. Muller, the Infusoria 
comprehended an assemblage of minute, usually micro- 
scopic, organisms, of many diverse kinds, including some 
now classed as vegetables, as the Diatontaccx and the 
DesniuiiacfX- As now limited, the Infusoria are Protozoa 
characterized by a half-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical 
ectosarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a mouth and anus, 
and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. They were re- 
garded by Huxley asa primary group in the animal kingdom. 

[176^ WrssoERo {title) Observationes de Ahimalcuhs In- 
fusoriis. (Bvo Gbulngen\ ^ 1786 O. F. Muller (////el 
Animalcula Infusoria fluviatilia et marina (4to Havnise et 
Leipzig!.] *787 G. Adams Hss, Microsc. (J798J 416 The 
animalcula infusoria take their name from their being found 
in all kinds either of vegetable or animal infusions. 1798 
F. Kanmacher ibid. 428 note^ Nor is the celerity of the 
various species of animalcula infusoria less deserving of 
admiration. 1819 Pantologia^ [nfuioria^ an order of the 
class vermes; consisting of minute, simple animalcules, 
seldom visible to the naked eye. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geol, 
II. 12 Why are there still such multitudes of infusoria and 
polypes, or of conferva and other cryptogamic plants? 1834 
A. Pritchard {title) A History’ of the Infusoria. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 5 Professor Ehrenberg finds that 
this dust consists in great part of infusoria with siliceous 
shields. 1880 W. Saville Kent {title) A Manual of the 
Infusoria, including a description of all known Flagellate, 
Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa. 

Infusorial (infi«s6o‘rial), a. [f. prec. + -al.} 
Of or pertaining to the Infusoria ; consisting of or 
formed by Infusoria. 

1846 in Worcester. xBsi-fi Woodward MoUusca i. 4 
Commencing with the Infusorial monad, we may ascend . . 
by a succession of closely allied form.s, to the sea-urchin and 
holothiiria. 1853 Kase Grinnell Exp, xviii. 139 The .. 
remarkable infusorial du.st on the coast of Africa. 1869 
E. A. Pabkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 358 To check the 
growth of fungoid or infusorial organisms. *871 Tyndall 
Fragni. Sc. (1879) I. v. 176 You find the putrefying sub- 
stance swarming with infusorial life, 1876 Pace AHv, 
Texi’bk. Geol. xix. 363 Among the most remarkable features 
of foreign tertiaries are the infusorial and foraminlferal 
strata. x88a Geikie Text-bk. Geol. nr. rr. Yu. § ^3. 461 
'Infusorial’ e.arth and ‘tripoli jwwder' con.sist mainly of 
frustules and fragmentary debris of diatoms which have 
accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas. 

XufusoriaJl (infi«s6a*rian), a. and sb, [f. as 
prec. + -AN,] 

A. adf Of or pertaining to the Infusoria. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Auat. V. 8/1 A spherical infusorian 
animalcule. 187* Nicholson Palaont. 59 The large and 
universally-distributed class of the Infusorian Animalcules. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 7/2 An aperture, .formed in the 
wall of the infusorian. 1877 W. Thomson P^oy. Challenger 
I, iii. 186 One of the Spirula shells was covered with a 
beautiful stalked infusorian. 

Infnsoriform (infi«s6»’rifpjm), a. [f. as prec. 
-h-FOiisi.] Having the form of an infusorian. 

1877 Huxlcv Anat. /«r'. Anim. xi. 654 The embryos are 
of two kinds, the one vermiform, the other infusoriform. 

II Infusoriuiu (infiwsoa’risym). [mod.L., sing, 
of Infusoria. Cf. F. infusoire."] An individual 
animalcule of the Infusoria. 

■ 1876 Lankester Hist. Creation I. i. 8 The coming into 
existence of a natural body, for example, of a crystal, 
a fungus, an infusorium, depends merely upon the different 
particles, which had before existed in a certain form or 
combination. 1879 H. Spcncer Data Ethics li. 10 An in- 
fusorium swims randomly about. 

Infusory (infii/’sari), a. and sb. [ad, L. type 
*in/jlsbriuSj f. infus-, ppl. stem of infundere to 
pour in : see -ouy.] 

A. adj. 1 1 . Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
fusion or injection. Obs. 

1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Contpit. xi. 374 An Epistle . . con- 
cerning Transfusion of bloud, and infusory Chirurgery. 

2. = Infusorial. 

1826 Good Sh. Nat. II. so The fifth or infusory order of 
worms, comprehends those minute and simple animalcules 
which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope. 1855 H. Spenccr Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. iir. 
ii. 298 The infusory animalcule. 

B. sb, A member of the Infusoria. 

1835 Kirdy Hab. <J- lust. Anim. I. ii. 135 Those that are 
termed Infusories; because they are usually found- in 
infusions of various subsunces. ^ 1857 Gosse Creation 227 
It was a swimming Infusory with a broad ciliated disk. 
1863 Possibit. Creation 2x9 Nature appears to have taken 
as much pains with the humblest infusory as with the 
stateliest camelopard. 

.lug (il]). local. Forms; 5 enge, 5-6 ynge, 6 
yng, 7- ing(e. [a. ON. eng f., enge, engi neut. pa. 
eiig,Sw.ang), meadow, meadow-land: co-radicate 
with OHG. angtir, MHG. anger grass land, mea- 
dow-land. (Not recorded in OE.)] A common 
name in the north of England, and in some other 
])arts, for a meadow ; csp. one by the side of a river 
and more or less swampy or subject to inundation. 
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1483 Cnt/i. At:gl.xt5/t Enge, medew. x^^in Eipou 
Cli.^ A cts (Surtees) 261 Elsay ynges: 1583 Ibid. 381 A lease 
of Swilinge yng ; the lease of Bushop yng. 1626 Quarter 
Sessions Rec. Ill, (North Riding Rec. Soc) 14 A common 
waie for leading cornc and haie for the inhabitants of Great 
Broughton from their inges and feildes to the said towne, 
and for their cari.ages to the mill. 1663 MS. lfidenturt\ 
Barlbyy Vks.^ 2 half acres of meadow in the broad ing in 
Angram. x793.,dc/33Geo.///, c.xcu/xV/r» An act for divid- 
ing ..the commons and waste grounds and lugs, or meadow 
grounds, within the township of Knotiingley, in the west 
riding of the county of York. xZz^Cretven Dial., a 
marshy meadow. 2848 C. Bronte f. Eyre ix, Mists as 
chill as death, .rolled down * ing’ and holm till they blended 
with* the frozen fog of the beck. 1851 frul. k. Agric. 
Soc. XII. n. 314 Others (Fens) termed 'ings’, belonging 
to various towns, yet remain (at particular .seasons) in a 
wet condition, 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., lug, a common, 
pasture, or meadow, e 2890 This morning there 

is fully 5 ft- of 'fresh* in the Derwent, and the river is 
still rising. In the Ings and "marshes of the East Riding 
the river is over the hanks. 

b. attrib.y as ing ground^ ingland. 

2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 32 In a moist yeare hard- 
lande-grasse proveth better then carres, or ing-gcowndes. 
x’j^Act Inclosing S. Kelseys Carr Lands, Ing Lands, .and 
Furze Leas, within the said Manor, 

-ing^, suffix forming verbal derivatives, origin- 
ally abstract nouns of action, but subsequently de- 
veloped in various directions : OE. -ung, -ing = 
OFris. -unge, -enge., OS. -ttnga (MLG. and 

MDu. -inge, Du. -ing'), OHG. -unga, -////^(MHG. 
-unge, Ger. -////^), ON. -/m^and -ing; not known 
in Gothic :—OTeut. type *-uijgd (and ? *-iijga) str, 
fern. ; not identified outside Teutonic. In OF. the 
more usual form was -ung (inflected -unge), but 
-ing also was frequent, csp. in derivatives from 
original fa- verbs (see Cosijn, Allwesls. Gramm. 
n. 21, 22). In early ME., -////^rapidly died out, 
being scarcely found after 1250, and -ing (in early 
ME. -inge) became the regular form. In later ME., 
,yng was a frequent scribal variant. 

1 . The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of action ; as desung Asking, from acsian 
to ask, preaching, Boding, edapung, 

-ing ClHEAriNG, elding, -ung Chiding, crPopttng 
Creeping, Ebbing, Feeding, gader- 
Gathering. These substantives were origin- 
ally abstract ; but even in OE. they often came to 
express a cothpleted action, a process, habit, or 
art, as bliisung, -ing Blessing, leonting Learn- 
ing, lldungTi'Di^QB, w^/f////«^''betrothal, Wedding, 
and then admitted a plural ; sometimes they be- 
came concrete, as in bedding, eas-dung dwelling, 
offrung Offering, lynning rennet, Earning K 
i 5 uring the ME. period all these uses received 
greater development, and in the 14th c. the forma- 
tion became established, esp, in the gerundial use 
(see 2 below), as an actual or possible derivative 
of every verb. By later extension, formations of 
the same kind have been analogically made from 
substantives (see c, g, below), and, by ellipsis, from 
adverbs, as innings, offing, outing, homing (home- 
coming) ; while nonce-words in -i 7 ig are formed 
freely on w'ords or phrases of many kinds, e. g. i 
oh-ing, hear-heaHng, Jioo-hooing, pshawing, yo- , 
(calling oh I, hear! hear!, etc.), how-d'ye- ' 
doing (saying *how do you do?’); ‘I do not 
believe in all this piniing' (having pints of beer). 

In current use, verbal substantives in -/»^roay be grouped, 
as to their sense, under the following heads ; 

n. Nouns of continuous action or c.xistence, as crying, 
falling, plying, kicking, living, pushing, running, sleeping, 
speaking, sttiking, etc. They arc distinguished from verbal 
sbs. of the same form as the verb-stem, as a cry, a fall, 
a kick, a push, a run, a shout, a sleep, etc., in that the 
latter denote acts of momentary’ or short duration, having 
a definite beginning and end, and grammatic.a!Jy take a and 
plural, while the sbs. in fng imply indefinite duration 
without reference to beginning or end, and lake no plural. 
Cf. *a loud cry', ‘many repealed cries*, with 'loud and 
continued crying*. A push is done at once, but may be 
repeated as many pushes ; pushing Is continuous, there may 
be 'much’, but not 'many' of it. 

b. The notion of action may be limited to that of a single 
or particular occasion, as a christening^ a svedding, a inert- 
ing, a sitting, a rnerry-utaktug, an outing. As thus used, 
the sb, takes a plural : ' three long sittings ’. 

C. The notion of simple action passes .insensibly into that 
of a process, practice, haHt, or ait, which may or may not be 
regarded as in actual exercise; e.g. * reading eead. -writing 
arc now common acquirements'; so drawing, engraving, \ 
fencing, smoking, stvinnning, ^ Words of this kind are also j 
formed directly from sbs. which are the names of things 
u.sed, or persons engaged, in the action : such .are balloon- [ 
ing, blackherrying, canalling, ekatniering, cocking (cock- 
fighting), gardi-ning, (hop-picking), /iwr/- 

(gathering hurts), nooning, nutting, sniping, buccaneer- 
ing, costering, soldiering, and the like. 

d. Hence often traasferred to the_ concrete or material 
accompaniment or product of the action or process, as * the 
paper was covered with writing* ; so binding, blacking, 
dripping, dubbiny, lightning, sewing, stitching, etc. 

e. Hence as the designation of a material thing in which 
the action or its result is concreted or embodied; as 
writing was affixed to the wall ’ ; so « covering, holding, 
landing, shaving, winding (of a river), etc. A peculiar 
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I instance is a one wherein the attribute of being or 

j existence is exemplified, now usually a //f/«’^ being. 

t. Often used as the collective designation of the sub- 
stance or material employed in an action or process, a.s 
r/(3/4/«^, that with which one is clothed; so bedding, car/et- 
ing, ceiling, edging, Jlooring, gearing, gilding, housing, 
lining, rigging, roofng, shipping, tackling, iilmg, trim- 
vdng, etc. 

g. In the preceding group, there is often a sb. of the same 
form as the verb, with which the noun in -ing comes to be 
closely associated, a.s in bed, bedding; clothes, clothing; 

floor, flooring; rail, railing; ship, shipping, etc. Hence 
arise fonnations in -ing^ from substantives without a cor- 
responding \-erb; esp. in industrial and commercial Ian- 
guagCj with the sense of a collection or indefinite mass of 
the thing or of its material ; as ashlaring, coping, cornicing, 
costering, girdering, piping, scajfoldiug, tubing ; bagging, 
quilting, sacking, sheeting, shirting, ticking, trousering. 

h. In some words the concrete sense appears exclusively, 
or preferentially, in the plural -ings". e.g. earnings, leav- 
ings, sweepings, tidings ; haughtgs, innings, moorings, 
trappings. 

Other exceptional or irregular uses of -ing are discussed 
under the individual words. 

The vbL sb. in -ing often forms the second element in a 
compound. The^ first element may be a qualifying adv. 
which in the finite tenses of the vb. formerly stood either 
before or after it, but in the vbl. sbs. and adjs. regularly 
preceded, and thus came to be united with these : thu.s, 
from out go or go out came out going, now out-going or 
outgoing. So doion.sitting, in-being, in-dwelling, ojf-scour- 
ing, up-nsing, well-being. The first element may also be a 
sb., the direct, indirect, or adverbial object of the verb, as 
book-keeping, child-bearing, glass-blowing, house-keeping, 
sheep-shearing, sea-faring, hand-writing, type-writing, or 
merely=a subjective genitive, as cock-crowing,sun-rising. 

The vbl. sb. often stands in an attributive relation to an- 
other sb., as in y\whuildmg trade - the trade of building, 
drawing materials = materials for drawing, singing les- 
j£)//j=lessons in singing ; when such expressions form estab- 
lished designation;!, they are regularly hyphened, and pro- 
nounced with the stress on the first element, as in breeding- 
place, carving-knife, dancing-master, dwelling-house, fcavl- 
ing-piece, laughing-stock, meeting-house, reaping-hook, 
stumbling-block, spinning-wheel, thanksgiving-day, turn- 
ing-lathe, walking-stick, etc. But, when the collocation is 
only occasional, and the vbl. sb. stands in a simple attribu- 
tive relation to the following sb., it approaches in function 
to an adjective, and is liable to be confounded with the pres, 
pple. (-INC 2 ) used adjectivally. The sense generally deter- 
mines the nature of the collocation ; thus, drawing lessons 
are not lessons that draw, but le.s.sons in drawing ; a 
fainting fit, not a fit that faints, but a fit of fainting; 
a drinking cup, not a cup that drinks, but a cup for drink- 
ing with. A walkingdeaf is a leaf (so-called) that walks; 
a walking-stick is a stick for walking. But in some cases 
in which the .second element denotes a machine, agency, or 
agent, it is difficult to say whether the word in -inp k the 
vbl. sb. used attributlvely, or the present pple. used adjec- 
tivally, e.g. a cutting tool, a bursting ehar^, an advertising 
agency. In accordance with general analogy, such com- 
binations are, as a rule, treated in this dictionary as atirib. 
uses of the vbl. sb. 

2 . Tlie most notable development of the vbl. sb. 
in •tug is its use as a gerund, i.e. a substantive 
with ceitain verbal functions, particularly those 
of being qualified by an adverb instead of an ad- 
jective, and of governing an object like a verb ; 
e.g. the habit of speaking loosely (=loose speak- 
ing) ; he has hopes of coming back speedily ( «* a 
speedy return) ; he piactisestwvV/;// (*=lhe’\vritin£r 
of) leading articles ; engaged in building himself 
a house ( = the building ol a house for himself); 
after having written a letter (=lhe completion of 
the writing of a letter). 

This gerundial use is peculiar to English, of which 
it is a characteristic and most important feature; 
it was unknown to OE. and early ME. 

The first traces of it as yet pointed out (see R. Blume 
VrspruHg und Eniwickelung dec Gemntdiums im Eny- 
lischen, Bremen 1B80) occur C1340 in the Ayenbite oflnwit 
and in the writings of Richard Rolle of Harnpole, in the sepa- 
ration of the adv. in dmvncoming, dcnonfalling, ingoing, 
etc., and the placing of it after the vbl. sb., coming down, 
falling d<nvn, going in, as In the finite verb, come do 7 vn,fall 
down, go in, ITiis was soon extended to adverbs and ad- 
verbial phnuses generalIy,so that it became established that 
any vbl. sb. could, like the vb. to which it belonged, take 
an adverbial qualification. In other respects the vbl. sb. at 
first retained its sb. construction, e.g. ri3So Hampole Prose 
Tr. (E. E. T. S.) 11 ’all manere of withdraweyngc of ©her 
men thynges wrangwysely agaynes faire wjdl aghte II 
generation later, the vbl. sb. is found with a verbal 
regimen, thus 1377 Langland P. PI. B. xiv. 2S6 ‘Confes- 
-Moun and knowlechj'ng and crauyng by mercy Shulde 
amende vs’; Ibid, xix, 72 ‘withouten mercy a<kyiige *, 
This gerundml construction is very frequent in ^VTcH^s 
Bible (1382); and it is significant that he regularly u<cs it 
in translating the Latin gerund, wlille he ret-nins the original 
.substantival construction in rendering a Latin n. of action. 
Thus, Exod. xix. x 'the ihridtie moncth of the goyng of 
Yrae! out [ygressionis\ of the looncl of Egipte'; h\xt lleb. 
xii. 10 'in rcccjTiynge [recipiendo] the h.Tlowing of h«m ; 
Mark UL 15 * power of heelynge [curandi] siknessis, and of 
castynge out [ejiciendi} fendis of the I... gemnd 

was thus app. an influential factor in the development of the 
Eng. gerundial use of the »’bl. sb. .Another influence may 
have been ihe literal rendering of the It. gerund (rdenticm 
in form nith the pr. pple.) after en, as in vn vctiant, L. tn 
veniendo, \n ... , . . , 

The full development of the gerundial use before 1400 Jed 
necessarily* to an indefinite increase of vbl. sbs, in -mg, since 
every’ verb now had one as an actual or potential dependant- 
In conjunction with the formal identity of gerrnd and pres, 
pple. isec -iNc;->, it led aho, at a later dale, to the mlrcduciion 
of gerundial expressions for the perfect and future tenses. 
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and for the passive voice, coinciding in form with the pples. 
of the same tenses and voices. 'Ihus Siunev Arcadia i. 
(172O 68 ‘want of consideration in not havnig demanded thus 
much’; Si’ENSERy'. iii.iv. 50* feareof/v;«i’-fowly 
Looker Bed. Pot. 1. xi- $ 2 * hy being unto God united ; 
SnAKS. Tivo Gent. 1. iii. 16 ‘in hauing knoivne no trauaile 
in iiis youth’; Tempest iti. i. 19 “T will weepe ior haning 
iveariedyovi ' ; t\Jod. * 'J'he news of his being about to rctnm 
home, instead of having been slain by the enemy 
Cut, although the gerundial use was fully established by 
1400, it was a long time before it was distinctly separated 
from the earlier substantival use. The vbl. sb. has the (or 
equivalent) before it, and of (or equivalent) after it ; the 
gerund has neither. A good example of the two^ construc- 
tions side by side, and with identical sense, occurs in Bacon s 
third Essay: * Concerning the Meanes oi procuring Unity: 
Men must beware, that in the procuring .. of Religious 
Unity, they doc not etc. But, down to the 17th c., mixed 
constructions were frequent, in which the word in dug had 
an adjectival qualification with a verKal regimen, or, con- 
versely, an adverbial qualification with the construction of 
a sb. followed by of\ thus Sidney Arcadia i._iv. 15 b, *to 
fall to a s.>dain straitning them‘; Ibid, u xii. 56 b, ‘by 
the well choosing of your commandements 
The gerund still retains one feature of the vbl. sh., viz. 
that of admitting of a preceding possessive case or possessive 
pronoun, as in ‘after John’s behaving so strangely \ ‘ upon 
my readily granting it In the literary language this con- 
struction is regularly retained with a pronoun, and very 
generally with a single personal substantive ; but, with 
names of things, and phraseological or involved denomin- 
ations, the sign of the possessive began to be dropped 
already by i6ot; thus Shaks. Macbeth i. iii. 44 ‘By each 
at once her choppie finger laying Vpon her skinnie lips'. 
No other treatment is now possible in such constructions 
as 'in deiaulcofoneorotkerbeinsaccepled \ * on thcgener.il 
and his staff appearing’, ‘in the event of your expectations 
not being at once realized', ‘in consequence of much snow 
having fallen * ; and, in current spoken English, the 's is 
commonly omitted with all nouns : thus Thackeray P'an. 
/•Vr/Vxi. P48 *I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing*, where 
‘ Mi>s Sharp’s ' would now sound pedantic or archaic. Even 
a pronoun standing before the gerund is put in the objective, 
in dialect speech ; and, when the pronoun is emphatic, 
this is common in ordinary colloquial English ; thus Thack- 
eray Bsmond I. 242 ‘ Papa did not care about them learn- 
ing ’ ; — Pieiocomes ‘But w’ho ever heard of them eating 
an owl ? ’ Chas. Readf. Hard Cash (1865) II. 332 ‘ That is 
no excuse for him beating you,* So ‘\V’hat is the use of 
wr speaking? ’ 

In such constructions the objective .sb. or pronoun seems 
to stand in simple apposition to the gerund, the two forming 
a kind of combined object of the preposition, reminding us 
of the Greek infinitive with an accusative after a prep., as 
in M«r« TO rrapoJo&^i'at rov 'Ituaivijo, * after John being de- 
livered up*. But in Eng. there has probably been analogi- 
cal influence from the construction of the pre.s. pple, : cf,, for 
instance, ‘John was digging potatoes’, ‘Who .saw John 
digging potatoes?', and ‘ Who ever heard of John (= John's) 
digging potatoes ? ’ 

3. In a few ME, writers, esp, in Wyclif, the form 
in -inge, -ynge, also appears for the Dative In- 
finitive, OE. -emte, ME. -ettt, -eii. Thus Luke 
xxii. 23 ‘who it was of hem that was to doynge 
[/ac/iirtis] this thing.’ John vi. 72 ‘ this was to 
bitraiynge [Iradilitnis] him.’ In its origin this 
is a case of phonetic confusion; the OE. -emm, 
confounded with -ende, had, like the pres. pple. 
(see -IKG 2 ), passed through -inde to -f/rge, -jviye. 

But it Ls possible that Wyclif, in using this form to render 
the L. future participle, actually identified it in sense with 
the gerund, understanding the first (^notation above as if 
— * who it wa-s of them that was [destined] to the doing of 
this thing’, which he contracted to the gerundial construc- 
tion * to doynge this thing 

•ing-, suffix of tlie present participle, and of 
adjs. thence derived, or so formed; an alteration 
of the original OE. -ende = OFris., OS. -andj OHG. 
-ant-i {-e/i/~if MHG. -ertd-e, Ger. •end')^ 

ON. -andd (S\v. -andcy Da. -ende'), Goth. -aftd-Sj 
•attd-a, — L. -efti'f Gr. -ovr-, Skr. -atti-. 

Already, in later OE,, the ppl. -ende was often 
weakened to dnde, and this became the regular 
Southern form of the ending in Early ME. From 
the end of the 1 2th c. there was a growing tendency 
to confuse -inde, phonetically or scribally, with 
-inge ; this confusion is specially noticeable in M.SS. 
written by Anglo-Norman scribes in the i ,^th c. The 
final result was the predominance of. the form -inge, 
and its general substitution for-?Wirin the 14th c., 

although in some works, as the Kentish of 

1340, the pple. still regularly has -inde. In Mid- 
land English -ende is frequent in Gower, and oc- 
casional in Midland writers for some time later* 
but the southern -inge, -ynge, dng, favoured by 
Chaucer, Hoccleve, and Lydgate, soon spread over 
the Midland area, and became the Standard English 
form. The Northern dialect, on the other hand, in 
England and Scotland, retained the earlier ending 
in the form -ande, -and, strongly contrasted with 
the verbal sb. in -yng, -ing {-yne, -ene). At the 
present day the two are completelydistinct in North- 
umberland and the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
although the general mutcscence of final </,and the 
change of -iy to -in, make the difference in most 
cases only a vowel one : e.g. * a singan* Inird *, ‘ the 
singin (-/n) o’ the bnrds’, but *a gaan baim’ (a 
going child), ‘ afore gangin’ hamc’. 


As dnge was the proper ending of the vbl. sb. (-ino^), it 
has naturally sugge.sted itself to many that the levelling of 
the pres. pple. under the same^ form must have been the 
result of some contact or confmion of the functions or con- 
structions of the two formations. But investigation has 
discovered no trace of any such functional or con.strucilonal 
contact in Early ME. ; and it is now generally agreed that 
the confusion was, in its origin, entirely phonetic. On the 
other hand, the fact that Reforms had, by the i4lh c., be- 
come identical, may have been a factor in the development 
of the gerundial use of the vbl. sb., which began then; and 
it has certainly influenced the subsequent development of 
the compound gerundial forms being made, having made, 
having been made, being about to go, liave the 

s:ime form as the corresponding participles (see -isila). 
The identity of form of pr. pple. and gerund probably also 
a.ssisted the process whereby, at a later date, such a con- 
struction as * the king went a-hunting*, formerly ‘ on or an 
huntinge’, was shortened to ‘the king went hunting’, the 
last word being then taken as the participle ; and thus to 
the shortening of * the ark was a-building orig. * on build- 
ing’, to * the axk was building’, — in which, if * building' is 
taken as .a pple.. It must be explained as a pple. /a.fx/r’r = 
being built. To the same cause must be ascribed some of 
the current constructions of the gerund, and the tendency 
of the vbl, sb, when used attributively to run together with 
the pr. pple. used adjectivally, as in cutting tools, a driving 
wheel (see -iSc I). 

The termination -ing is that of the pres, pple., 
whether itsod as part of the verb, or adjectiv- 
ally; also of adjectives of participial origin or 
nature, as cunning, unlling, daring, buccaneering, 
freebooting, nonf tiring, hulking, lumping, slrap- 
pingy swingeing, and of prepositions or adverbs 
of paiticipial origin, as concertting, during, except- 
ing, notwithstanding, pending, touching. 

As with the vbl. sb, (-ing*), words of participial form and 
use may be formed on other parts of speech, or on phrases, 
e. g. buccaneeringndscnXmcts, sailors j»W/ww^lusiily, how- 
d^ye-doing acquaintances. 

-ing •*, a suffix forming derivative masculine sbs., 
with the sense of ‘one belonging to’ or ‘of the 
kind of*, hence ‘one possessed of the quality. of’, 
and also as a patronymic = ‘ one descended from, a 
son of*, and as a diminutive. Found in the same 
form, or as -^nng, in the other Teutonic langs. OE. 
examples are srpeling Atheling, cyning Kixc, 
lytling little one, child, Jtyming fugitive, boring 
whoremonger; also the patronymics 
son of .i^thehvnlf, Ecgbrehting, Cerdicing, Jf^oden- 
ing, etc. (OE. Chron. anno B55), Adaming, etc. 
(Lindis/. Cosp. Luke iii. 38), and the gentile names 
Hoccingas , Ictingas, Centingas (men of Kent), with 
the Scriptural Gomorringas, Moabitingas, Idumin* 
gas, etc. This suffix also formed names of coins, 
pending, penning'?m^\, ^r2V//«^SHiLLTNG,and 
of fractional parts, as quarter, P'ahtbing, 

teo^ung, -ing tenth, Tithing : so ON. prid/ung-r 
third part, thriding Riding (of Yorkshire). 

Among W’ords of various ages with this suffix are 
hretheting,^ bunting, gelding, golding, herring, hi/d- 
ing, szveeting, whiting, wilding. See also the com- 
pound suffix -LING {yl -v -ing), 

II Inga (i'ijga). Bot, [ad, ingd, engd, native 
name in Brazil (see quot. 1869).] 

1 . A genus of plants allied to the Mimosa (N.O. 
Legumtnos'Oi), consisting of large shrubs or trees, 
for the most part native to South America, with 
red, yellow, or white flowers and pinnate leaves. 

Penny CycL XII. 476/2 Inga, a genus of plants., 
found in the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
1869 R. F. Burton Highlands of Brazil II. xii. 172 The 
name Ingd or is applied to Mimosas of various species, 

some bearing an edible legumen. 

2 . attrib. Inga bean, a species of the genus Pi- 
thecotobinm dulce), tribe lngex\ Inga tree, a 
species of Inga (/. vera), 

1756 P, Browne famaica 253 The Inga Tree or large 
leafed Sensitive. This shrubby tree is pretty frequent m 
St. Mary's, x886 A. H. Church Food Grains Imi, 173 
Ingadean, a middle sized tree belonging to the natural 
order Leguminosx, suborder Mimosea:. 

Inga, obs, form of Inca. 

In-ga, variant of Ingo v. Ohs, 

T Ingage, -ment, etc., obs, forms of Engage, 
-MENT, etc., q.Y. for other instances, 
riw* r*^^^***’ pledge, pawne, gage, ingagement. 

Ibid., Bngageur, a pledger, ingager, pawner. Ibid., Bttgagi, 
juga^cd, impledged, pawned. Ibid., Engagement, a pawn- 
impledging. 16x7 Moryson liiu. 11. 2z So 
t^ey feared the ingaging and lossc of the Queenes Army. 
Ibid. til. 252 Which made other 7 cantons partners of that 
ingagement. 

tlnga’ll, V, Obs, rare— Also on-, [f. In--, 
En- 1 -t- G.\ll trans. To fill or impregnate 

with gall. 

161X Florio, Afietire, to engall or cnbiiter. Ibid., In- 
pehre, . . to ingalT. 

Inga'llantry. rare, [In- 3.] The opposite 
of gallantry; ungallant conduct or behaviour; 
want of attention to the fair sex. 

Tavcok in Monthly Mag. XfX. 574 She_ had 
solicited Yoltairc for a peep, and was eager to punish his in- 
galantry hy a quotation. 1813 — Eng. Synonyms czt, I 
felicitate a rival on his marriage with my mistress, 
when 1 cannot, without ingallantr)*, congratulate him. 


t Inga’Uey, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + GAiijr 
sb . : cf. imprison^ irons. To consign to or con- 
fine in the galleys. 

X59S CorLEV Wiip Fits, < 5 * Fancies 114 It pleas’d th 
ludge in fauour of life to ingalley them for seuen yeers. 

logan (i*i]3n). Also -un, -in. Sc. and En;'. 
dial, form of Onion. [Phonetic dcvelopmcw, 
with i as in mithcr, brither, hinnie, and q for ni, 
as ring for reign, etc.] 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11, i. Sang viii, She can mis 
fu’ nice The gusty ingans wi’ a curn o' .spice. x8i8 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, Sae rnony royal boroughs yoked on end to 
end, like ropes of ingans. 18x9 — Leg. Montrose ii, Oisr 
SpanLsli colonel, whom I could have blown away like the 
peeling of an ingan. 1891 Hartland (N. Devon) Gloss. 7; 
Taty-iiigin. .Seed-ingin. 

+ I*ngang, -yong. Ohs, Also I ingong, 
inngang, 3 injeong, 3-4in50Dg, 4ingong0,4-5 
ingaDge. [f. In adv, ii d-j-GANO sby^ Youo 
Cf. OHG. ingang, Ger, eingang, Du, ingang,] 

1 . The act or'fact of going in ; entrance, entr)'. 

4:900 tr. Bseda'sHist. iv. xxv. [xxiv.] (1890) 346111 utgonge 

Lrahela folces ofzEgypta londe & Li ingonge j>;es ftchat* 
landes. cscoo Ags. Fs. <Th.) cxvilfij. 19 SocSrstsie on }u 
duru seceaS inn-gang, c 120^ Lay. 28370 Iherden ha burh* 
weren . . and warnden him in5eong. axrz^ Ancr. R.ln 
J>urh eie juries deaS haueS hire in3ong mto he soule. a 
E, E, Psalter ca-AS). 8 Laverd yheme Hne in-gang and 
out-gang Fra heihen, and in to werld lang. 1377 Laxcl. 
P. PI. B.v, 638 It is ful harde..for any of 30W alle 'Togeten 
inconge [»393 C. viii. 282 ingange] at any gale here. 

2 , A way in ; an entrance, porcb. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 206 pe uorrideles pet beotS iwunede ofte 
to openen pet injong & leten in sunne. a x2&oChiliih. Jesu 
701 (M.IIZ.) In a tour stare and strong, par on nasboieon 
injong. 4:1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xlvii. 200 (Had. MS.) He 
entertd in to the yerde, Siyede into the ln-gange..and]>cre 
he lay al nyght. 

tlnganua-tion. Obs. rare~^. [ad. It. («• 
gannaziotie, n. of .action from iugannare to deceive, 
f. inganno fraud, deceit : see next and -atiox.] 
Deceiving ; deception. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp, 1. iii. 12 InabiUtio to redst 
such triviall ingannations from others. 1658 Phillips, /«• 
gixnnation, a deccaving. 

II Ing’anno (/nga-nnt?). Mus. [It. inganno de- 
ception, deceit, fraud =sSp. engaiio, eitgano,Vu 
engan, OY.engatt, enjan, enjoin, a Com. Komttnic 
word of tmeertain derivation: see Dicz, Macke), 
etc.] (See quots.) 

X7S3 Chamders Cycl. Supp., Inganno, in the Italian muMC, 
is used when the composer, after having done every thing 
proper for making a cio.se or cadence, instead of so doi^ 
places a mark of silence in the place of tlie fin.'tl note. 
Grove’s Diet. Mus: II. 3/1 lngannfl,..ar\y false or dece^ 
live CZadence, in which the Bass proceeds, from the Domi- 
nant, to any other note than the Tonic, 
t Ingaol, obs. f. Engaol, Enjail, to imprison. 
x6xx CoTcn,, Eugeoter, ,, to incage oringo-tle .. tolaytn 
gaole. 1632 Sherwood, 'Fo ingaole, engeoler. 
Ingarland, obs. form of ENGAitLANi). 
t Inga’raish, w. Obs. rare. [•”• 

NISH V.: cf. OF. engatvtir (14th c. in.Godef.).] 
trans. To furnish with means of defence : ^OAr.- 
Nisu V. 1, . 

a 1578 Lindesay iPitscottie^ Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) !• 
The toune of Roxburght, quhilk the Inglhchmen had then 
inTOrnischit with men and munilioun. 

Ingarrison, obs. form of Engarrlson. 
Zngate (i’ng«’*t), sb.^ {adv.) north, dial, [f. 
adv: 1 1 d + Gatk sh, ^] , ^ 

1 . - The action or faculty of going in or entering ; 

entrance, ingress. ^ 

1496 Will <f Veldham (Somerset Ho.), free ingatc« 
outegate. 2596 Spenser State Jrel. Wks. , 

One noble parson, whoe . . stoppeth the Ingale of .all JW 
evill. X598 Stow Sutv. (1754) I. i. xvii. 89/2 All the nignt 
following . . the Rebels enjoyed free Ingate and Gntg^t^ 
x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthot. Anat. 11. '•'-95 
five Holes; viz.: for the ingate and outgate of the 
Cav.a [etc.]. T837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. xii, Perhaps t n 
shut lake, finding no ingate, will retire to its sources agai • 
1876 IPhitby Gloss., Ingate, ingress or entrance. 

2 . A way in, an entrance. 

1596' Spenser State I ret. Wks. (Globe) 665/t 
ing most convenient . . in-gates to the richest parte.-, 01 
lande. x6o6 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 287 For .. ,, 

ingate into the church. 18x2 J. Hodgson in J. Rai'\c ' ^ * 
(1857) I. 105 The ingate or entrance from ihe.slmfl 
pit, x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. vii, (1872) IX. ^35 .*'• * 
teries commanding everi’ ingate, and under them are All 

3 . Entrance upon life, a period of time. et(^ 

X59X Spenser Ruines Time At the ingate ‘^f 

They ciying creep out of their mothers woomb. X 59 ®. 
F. Q. IV. X. 12 Janus .auncient, Which hath m charge the 
gate of the yeare. ,, . ,, , 

f 4 . cover. That which enters. Usually m pi- • 
Things which enter ; ingoings, incomings, imports , 
also import duties or dues. Obs. . 

1621 Youghat Council Bk. (1878) 82 The total 
gate amounw to 24//. 8j, 4,d. I'he total of the ‘ 

71//, lar. 1646 Mass. Col. Rec. (1854' 1^-92 So 
our ingate exceeds our outgate, y« uallanpe g. 
vs but iiile mony once in y* yeere. X70t tn * 

Muuie. Rec. <1883) I. 294 Sandirard. .did take r tolls oi 3 
Ingates and Outp.atc.s. 17x4 /bid. 

the Ingales and Outgate.*:. x8W PlcTos jbid., The , 

and ouigatcs. .a sort of octroi levied on all carts with. arti 

of food and provender passing * ' '*■** ' 


1 and out of the town. 
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INGBNIARY, 


• • + B. (?) adv. Inwards. Obs, 

1390 Picton /.'/«?{?/ Mimic. Rec. (1883) 1. 00 Evrie owner 
. shall enter his said Vessell wt** the Town's Customer of 
this towne, owte gate and ingate. 16x1 Guhvay Aixh. in 
\oth Rcf>. Hist, MSS. Counn. App. v. 464 Goodes . . trans- 
ported either outgale or ingate. 

I*ngatei Founding, [f. In adv, + Gat£ 
(See quota.) 

x8sS SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Jngate, an aperture in a 
mould for pouring in metal ; technically called the tedge. 
187s Knight Mcch. 1183/1 The ingale is technically 
called the tedge, gate, geat, or git. 

Ingatlier (i-ugx'Ssj), v. Also 6 Sc. ingadder, 
[f. In adv. + Gather v. Cf. MDu. ingaderen.'] 
irans. To gather in (esp. the harvest). Also fig. 

<:iS7S Balfout^s Practicks (1754) 24 Gif ony Bischop of 
this realme deceis, it is leasum to the Vicar generall to tak 
up, ressave, ingadder, and collect all and sindrie the fruilis, 
rentis and dewteis perlening itd mensatn epheopi. 1633 
Strafford in Browning Life uSpx) 145 note, I am yet in- 
gathering . . my observations. 1793 Donai.dson Cane 
Cenvric 9 The commencement [of a lease] takes place in 
some cases at the term of Whitsunday as to the houses and 
garden, and to the arable land after ingathering the crop. 
1891 Daily Ne^vs 23 Oct. 5/8 The Annan . . bringing down 
. . fragments of ricks, and sheaves of rotten corn, which the 
good husbandmen have not been able to ingather. 

Ingattered (i'nig:E:S3id),///. (I. [f. Is adv. 
11 b + Gathkked ; cf. Ing.vtheu j/.] Gathererl in : 
a. Collected, b. Drawn in together, cnrled in. 

184S Trunch Mirac. xxki. <'1862) 44a note, Kaipoe twi* 
xaprrwv ,. means the time of the ripe fruits, not the lime of 
the ingathered. 1833 KusKts Stones Vtn, III. App. x. 236 
It is in disease or in death, by blight, or frost, or poison 
only, that leaves, .assume this ingathered form. i835 Mns, 
M ARSHAi.L Toiver on CUF viii. io5 The ingathered harvest. 

X*ii|ga:tlierer. [f. In adv. 1 1 e + -er i.J One 
who gathers in. 

1883 F. D. Huntington in J. G. Butler BihleAVork I. 298 
One Reaper and Ingatherer and Finisher follows them. 

Xngatliering ([‘ngre^Soriq), vbl. sb. AKso 6 
yngaderynge. [f. In adv. ii c + Gathering 
vbl. sb . ; cf. Ingather v.'] The action of gathering 
in or collecting (esp. the harvest); a gatliering in, 
collection. Also fig. 
peasi of Jngaiheying^'^ecis>\ of Tabernacles. 

*535 CovERDALE Exod. xxxiv. 23 'fhe feast of yngader- 
ynge 1x331 ingaiherynge] at y» yeaies ende. a XS55 Ridley 
Let. in BradfortVs (Parker Soc.) 11. 400 Klake some 
ingatherings amongst your neighbours for the relief of them, 
j668 R. Steele Uusbandm. Cfi/Z/Aff vi. (1672) 133 'I'lic in- 
gathering of his corn. 1799 J. Kodertson Agric. Perth 92 
The ingathering of their hay and corns, [was] executed with 
a sledge. x8Sx /llnsir. Times s Oct, 223 The great in- 
gathering of the hops is completed. 1896 J, F. Younoson 
Punjab Mission xxvii. 257 It resulted in the ingathering of 
thousands. 

X‘niga;t}ierilig, ///. a. [f. In adv. 1 1 a + 
Gathkuiso ppl. a.] Gathering in, gathering 
together. 

x 837 Adzutnee 24 Mar. iCeiit.), The ingathering streams 
arc to branch off. .into as many channaU to empty the river 
as had united to fill It. 

t Ingea'lable, 17 . Obs. rare^’^. [f, I n-S4.Ge.\l 
r. 4 --AULE, prob. after L. iiigcUibilis^ var, of incon- 
geldbilis in Aul. Gcll. xvn. viii. 16.] = Incongeal- 
ABLK, not able to freeze (Cockerain, 1623). 

Todd (t8i3) cites the word from Cockeram as Ingelabie, 
and mod. Diets, quote it in this form. 

Xllg6ar (i'njgwu}. Sc. rare, [f. In adv. 12 a 4- 
Gear sb.] Household goods. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes Leg, xxiv. (1857) 330 He died . . 
possessed of ingear and outgear, and of a very considerable 
sum of money. 

Ingain, variant of Ingine, Obs. 

Ingelable : see Ingealable. 

Ingelis, -ish, obs. forms of English. 
lugem (ind^e'm), v- Also7enjeni. [f. In- 2 ^ 
En -1 + Gem j/l; in most of the quots. rendering 
It. ingeintnaveJ] irans. To set with gems ; to 
adorn with, or as with, gems. 

x6zx Florid, Ingetnmare, to eniem, to cniewell. /1X649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 1x711) 6/2 When clouds 
engemm’d .shew azure, green, and red. 16x4 Ckry Dante, 
Par. XV. &2 Living topaz I that ingemin’st This precious 
jewel. 1883 A. J. l.UTLER tr. Dante, Par, xx. 262 Thecostly 
and lucid stones wherewith I saw the sixth light ingemmeu, 
f Inge’miliate, Obs. rare. [ad. L. 7/;- 
gcmindl-us, pa. pple. of ingonindre : see ne.xt.] 
Doubled, redvHtbled; reiterated, repeated. 

1637 Jackson Serm. Luke xiii. 5 P 5 This ingeminate ver- 
dict of our Saviours first ag.ainsi the Galileans, secondly 
against the inhabitants of lerusalem.- x65s-76 Rea Flora 
(To Ladies), With scarlet robes appear in stale And double 
r.ifls ingeminate. 

Ingeminate (in:1.5e’min<rh), Also 6 on-, [f. 
I... itt^emindl-, ppl. stem of iugemindre to redouble, 
repeat, f. in- (l.v- 2 ) A-gcmindrc to Geminate.] 

1 . trans. To utter (a sound) twice or oflener ; to 
repeat, reiterate (a word, statement, etc.), usually 
for the purpose of being emphatic or impressive ; 
to emphasize (a fact) by repetition. (Freq. in 17th 
c. ; now chiefly used in echoes of quot. 1647). 

1504 Zepherla xv. My feares how oft haiie I engeminated ? 
Oh black recite of pas^cd mi**eric. 1631 G. Sasoys Ovid's 
Met. HI. (1676* 55 Those threats are deeds : Slice [Echo] yet 
ingeminates The last of sounds and %Yhai shee heares re- 
lates. 1647 Claresdos Hist. Reb. vn. § 233 [Falkland] often. 


after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate the word, Peace, Peace, a Z703 
Burkitt On N. T., r John ii, 14 Here we have observ- 
able, the enemy described, and the txmquest ingeminated. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. 5/x But we must ask and in- 
geminate the inquiry, where is Bums? xKy Mnrrnfs 
dlag. June 730 'J’hus our Canon ingeminates peace. 3892 
Pall Mali G. 9 Noy. 1/2 Here comes Mr. Balfour with his 
olive branch, ingeminating peace. 

1 2 . To double (a thing) ; to repeat (an action). 
Obs. rare. 

1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iv. x. 272 The woes 
of your sad state ‘llieir doomes deferring shall ingeminate, 
1674 Jeakc Arith. (1696) 273 The long Names of such 
Higher Powers, as have the Square or Cube ofien in- 
geminated. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. iii. 193 \Vhen 
ever 0 [Mercury] turning short, ha|)pens to ingeminate his 
Conjunction in less than a Months lime [etc.]. i 

f y. To couple ; to unite in couples. Obs. rare. 1 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Now 
gallant Bridegroomes, and your lovely Brides, That have 
ingeminate in endlesse league Your troth-plight hearts. 

Inge'minated, ppl, a. [f. prec. + -ed b] 

1 , Uf words, etc. : Reiterated, repeated. 

s6x6 R. Caktenter Past. Charge 55 The like charge doth 
our Sauior with a thrice ingeminated expostulation, giue 
vnto Saint Peter. 1673 Lady's Calling 1. ii. § 5 Assaulted 
. .by ingeminated threainings of hell and damnations. 

2 . Of things, feelings, etc. : Doubled, redoubled. 
spec, of a flower (see quot. 1688). 

^ 1658 Gubnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15 xni. § x. 426 This 
ingeminated zeal of Christ for his peoples unity and love. 
1663 Needham Med. MedteinaebZ Renewed and ingeminated 
Diseases ever appear worst. i683 R. Holme Armoury ii. 
67/2 Another kind having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose 
in Hose, that is one coming out of another. 

Xngemination (ind5emin^*Jhn). [Noun of 
action from Ingeminate v. : see -ation.] 

1 - The action of repeating or reiterating (a word, 
statement, etc.) ; a repetition, a reiteration, arch. 

1576 Fleming Pano/i. Efist. 426 noie. By the ingemination 
and twice repeating..heesigmfieth the passion ofhisminde. 
a 1639 Bp, Bkovvnrig Serm. (1674) I. xii. 160 Such ingemlna- 
tions will make strong impressions in the hearts of the 
People, ^ a X703 Burkitt On N. T., Matt, xxlii. 39 His in- 
gemination, or doubling of the word, shows the vebemencj' 

•of Clirist’s aflection. 

2. 7 'he action or process of doubling (a thing, 
feeling, etc.) ; duplication, rare. 

2644 Vicars God in Mount 135 With redoubled and trebled 
corduvll Ingeminations of joy In Soule and Spirit, x^o De 
Quincey \vks. (xSdz) X. xdi'lhe iteration and ingemination 
of a given effect. 

In gen, obs. form of Engine, Ingine. 

Ifigender, obs. form of Engender. 

*1* Inge'nderable, tr. Obs.rare^^, [{.if/gender. 
Engender + - able. Cf. OF. engendrable capable 
of engendering or being engendered.] Capable of 
engendering. (In Levins » Ingeneuable 
2352 Huloet, Ingendrable, genitiuus. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 4/27 Ingenderable, ingenerabilis. 
t Inge'Hdered, ppl. a. Obs. rare'^K [var, 
of Engendered.] Inborn; =» Inge.nerate///. <r. 

^ 2396 Dalrvmple tr, Leslies Hist. Scot. i. xix L certane 
ingendired curage..of the mjmd. 

Ingendrure, var. of Engendrube, Obs. 

Ingene, obs, form of Engine. 

Ingeneer, -er, -ier, obs. forms of Engineer. 
i'Xn^e'nerv V. Obs. Also 7 ingonner. [ad. 

I-, ingenerd re to Ingenerate.] = Engender. 

25x3 Douglas Acneis i. i. 48 Jupiter ingenerit Dard.tnus. 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) I. 345 To ingener discord 
betuix the craftismen and the fre burgessis of gild. 2607 
Dekkek Knt.’s Conjnr. H ij b. Picking strawes out of poore 
lhatcht houses to build nestes where his twelue pences 
should ingenner. 

tlnge-xierabi’lity Ohs. [f. Ingener- 
ableI: see -ity ; cf. It. ijigenerabUitd (FJorio), 

F. iugdnlrabilitd (Bayle, in Liltre),] The quality 
of being ingenerablc ; incapacity of being generated. 

2598 Florio, Ingenerabiiita, vnbegetting, ingenerabililie. 
2678CUDWOR711 Jnteil. Syst. i. i. S 34. 43 Firmly conclusive 
. .for Subst.antial Incorporeal Souls, and their ingenerability 
out of the Matter, a 2692 Bovle Hist. Airvi. (xEpa) 28 
The Controversy about the Ingenerability (as they speak' or 
the mutu.'il Transmutation of the Bodies that are called 
Klemcntary. 

Inge^nerabidity^. setre-^. [LIngenerable^ 

4- -iTY.] Capability of being generated. 

In mod. Diets. 

Xngenerable (ind.^emeraVl), Now rare. 
[ad, med.L. ittgenerdbilis ’. see 1n-^* and Gener- 
ABLE. Cf. F. ingcnJrable (Oresme, 14th c.), It. 
ingenerahile (Florio).] Incapable of being gener- 
ated. (Chiefly in phrase ingenerable and incor- 
I'uptihlcy common in 17th c.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K.\m. 1. (MS. Bodl.) If. 70 '2 
pe furste mater of he wbicbe worlde Is kindelich ymade 
IS ingenerable and vncoruptible. >603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1031 He thought as much of the world : for full well he 
knew that eternal it was^ and ingenerable. x65o Boyle 
Ne'.v Exp. Phys. Mech. xxii. 263 Divers Naturalists esteem 
the Air. .to be ingenerable and incorruptible. 2794 Sullivan 
I'iew Xal. I, 145 It is both ingenerable and indeslnictible. 
2839 Bailey Fesins xix. (1852) 284 A high peculiar few, . . 
whose whole position stands Ingenerable by ihemNclves. 

Hence Inge-ncraWcaess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Xnge'nerahly adv., in an ingenerable manner. 

2678 CuowoRTH Intell. Syst. 1. L § 29. 35 That Conceit of 


Anaxagoras, of. .Atoms endued with all those several Forms 
and Qualities of Bodies Ingenerably and Incorruptibly. 
Inge'nerable, 17.2 rare-^. [See Ingenerate 
z/. and -ABLE.] Capable of being ingenerated (An- 
nandale Ogilvie, 1882). So Inge'nerableneas 
(Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Xngeuerate (ind3e'nerc"t), a. [ad. late L. 
ingenadtus (Boethius) *non generatus, qui per 
se ipse est ^ : see In- 3 and Generate ppl. a.] 
Not generated ; self-existent. 

2636 Stanlky Hist. Philos, v. (2701) 182/1 The Soul is 
moved by it self, therefore the Soul is Incorruptible, In- 
generaie, and Immortal. 2678 Cudwortii Intell, Syst. i.iv. 
§ 14. 233 Such a God .as this, may be. .Ingenerate or Vnpro- 
duced, and consequently Self-e.xi.stent. 2833 J. H. Nkw- 
MAN AHnns^ 11, iv. {1876) 181. 2894 H. B. Swete Apostles' 
Crvr/f ni. 35'J’he first Synod ofSirmium anatliemallses those 
who. .identify the Holy Ghost with the Ingenerate God. 

Ing'enerate (indge-nertH\ ppl. a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. ingenerat-us, pa. pple. of ingenerdre : see 
next. In early use also as pa. pple. of ne.xt,] 

1 . Of character, qualities, etc.: Inborn, innate. 
2532 Elvot Gov. hi. xxiii, In the soules of men is ingene- 
rate a leme of science. 2340-2 — Image Gezu (1556) 22 b, 
That gravitie and siernessc, whiche is in you as it were by 
nature ingenerate. 1582 Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 23 
We did not force them from their ingenerate heal, and 
naturall stirring, to an vnnaturall stilnesse. 2622 T. James 
yesuit’s Dozoif.ya The ingenerate Jaw of all men to bee 
loyall to their Countrey, a 1639 Wotton Educ. in Reliq. 
(1672) 77 Ingenerate and seminal powers. 2882 J. B. Stallo 
Concepts Mod. Physics There is, .in every finite part of 

the world an ingenerate bias from irregularity to regularity. 

b. Of diseases or iheir causes; Born or developed 
in ihe-system; congenital, rare. 

2822-34 Good s Study hied. (ed. 4' 1 1, 333 We meet wlih a 
few scattered cases of it [measles] in almost every month of 
the year, evidently proving an ingenerate origin, ibid. 482 
'i'hcre are other poisonous Irritants which arc altogether in- 
generate or hereditary. 

’I* 2 . Engendered, begotten (///. and fig.'), rare, 
a 2372 Knox i/isi. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 446 Quhalrintill great 
parrellis may be ingenerat to the commoun-weall and 
Jibertie thairof. 2383 Stuhbes Anat. Abus. i. {X877) 28 
From the cursed roote of pestiferous Pride do all other 
euilles sproute, and thereof arc ingenerate. ^26x2 Chap- 
man Hind xvm, 323 She, reigning queen of Goddesses, and 
being ingenerate Of one stoclc with himself. 

Xng'enerate (ind.^e’ucrf't), v. Now rare, [f. 
ppl. stem of L. ingenerare, f. in- * generare 

to Generate.] trans. To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

2528 Fox Let. to Gari{itter\T\ Slrype EccU Mem, I. App. 
xxvi. 77, I .. toke occasion to shew .. how tliese opynyons 
Were ingenerated. 2604 T, Wright Passions 11. i. 55 In- 
ordinate Passions cause and ingenerate in the Soule nil 
those vices which are opposite to prudence. 2674 Owen 
Holy spirit {xbtjpi 108 They are the great means whereby 
all Grace i.s Ingenerated and exercised. 183B Bushnell 
Nat. iV Supetyint. viii. (2864) 240 God shall be able to in- 
generate in him n new, divine state, or principle of action. 
tlnge*iierated,a. rcf7V“-'. [In- 3 .] Not 
gener.'tted; ungenerated; = Ingenerate a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. I. i. x Our first and 
ingenerated forefathers. 2706 Phillips, Ingenerated, not 
ingender’d, not produc’d by Generation, 

Inge’aerated, ppl. a. rare. [f. Ingenerate 
V. + -ED ^] Inborn, innate ; = Ingenerate ppl. a. 

sh’j'j Otway Cheats Scapin 11. i, The imperfection and 
corruptness of ingenerated natures, 1822-^ Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 566 When it [King’s I^vil] occurs as a 
primary or ingenerated affection [etc.]. 

Inge'nerately, giA/, rare^K [f. Ingenerate 
a. + -LY 2 ,] In an nngenerated manner, 

2833 J. H. NEw.MANw4r/a/xr ii. v. (1876)213 Evergenerate, 
ingenerately-generale. 

tXnge*nerateness. Obs. rare-^, [f. as 
prcc. + -ness.] Ungenerated condition. 

1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. t. iv. § 14. 250 Himself was 
the very First . . of all the Greeks, who asserted this In- 
generateness or Eternity of the World. 

In generation (ind.^enurF^'jan). rare, [n, of 
! action from Incenbkate v.‘. see -ation.] The 
; action cf ingenerating or engendering. 

2632 Asilmolu Theat. Chem, 198 Cause of ingeneration of 
every body M ettaBme. 2838 Bushnkll Nat. Supernal, xil. 
(2864) 374 It is a continuous and living ingeneration of God, 
who has thus become a divine impulse or quickening in us. 

Inge*nerative, a. s-are. [f. Ingenerate v. 
•)--lV£,] Ingenerating, engendering. 

2877 Fairb.mkn AY«//. AV//^. 381 The Purusha, the 
ungencrated and ingenerative Spirit of the Indian. 

flnge'nerous, a. Obs. rare, [l-v- -b] 
generous; ungenerous, a. Of low birth, b. Mean- 
spirited, dastardly. 

1622 Brathwait Nat. Enih., Beggarie (1877) 43 Spront^f 
ingenerous bloud. 263$ Heywood Hicrarefi vi. 394 He 
neither hath like one ingenerous sayd Nor b^*tb a Lyman 
barbarismo betrayd. 26^ W. A-spis Ltszions Alan s Lhar. 

24 An envious man takes Jii-s ad\'ant.agc of doin^g^us .a mis- 
chief when we are least aware of hmij .. which is most in- 
generou.s in it self, and most deadly in its effects. 

-j. Inge'niary, O. Ohs. rare, [ad, med.T.. sn- 
geuidn-us, f. L. ingenium : see next.] Kclating 
to, or exercising, intellectual skill or cont^i^anceJ 
inventive (as diftiaguished from operative). 

2664 Y.\-s,\.\n Freart's Archil. 220 [In Italy] Architects 
(1 mean the ManuarV as well as the Inseniar^J have been., 
rewarded Knighthood. 

V 
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INGENUITY. 


i-ljige‘niate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. ingeniare to contrive, f. L. iugenitwi inborn 
qnalit y, faculty, genius ; cf. F. mginicr (i 4- 1 stli c.).] 
tram. To devise, contrive, plan, design. 

1S9Z Danicl Compl. Kosnnwnd xcvW, Did Nature (for this 
good) ingeniate To show in thee the glorj’ other best? 1604 
— Fwt. Foetn Earl Devonsh.. And I must all I can ingeniate 
To answer for the same. 

tlngeni'culate, It. Obs. rare— [f. ppl. stem 
of L. ingenicularc, f. in- (In- -) + genicttldre to 
bend the knee, Geniculate.] 

1623 CoCKERAM, ItigL’iiiculate,. .to bow the knee. 

Hence t Ingenicula'tion. 

1658 PiiiLLirs, In^cniculaliett. a bending of the knee. 
Ingenie, variant of Ingent, Obs. 

Ingenier, obs. form of Engineer. 

•blngenio (ind5rnio). Obs. Also 7 ingenewe. 
[a. Sp. ingotio (inxc nrV) genius, engine {ingenio de 
aziicar sugar-mill) :—L. ingenium clever thought, 
invention, in med.L. and Romanic, clever device, 
machine, engine.] A sugar-mill, sugar-factory, or 
stigar-tvorks (in the West Indies). 

1600 Hakluyt Veynges III. 718 Building his owne In- 
genios or sugar*mille«. 16x3 Purch.^s Filgrimage (x6i4) 
630 Hisprovisions for his ingenewes or Sugar-gardens. Ibid, 
732 Oviedo reckons almost thirty Ingenious, the number 
daily increasing. 167* W. Hughes Amer, Fhys. 30 The 
Mill, Machine or Ingenio, where they squeeze them. X72* 
De Foe CoL Jack (1840) 315 They had an ingenio, that is 
to say a sugar-house, or sugar-work. 1887 N. D. _Davis 
Cnztaiicrs Farhados 88 What we now call the ‘Buildings or 
the Sugar Work-s, were at first known as tlie Ingenio. 

+ b. trausf, A machine or mill for making* cider. 
1669 WoRLtDGC Syst. Agt'ic. (i68x) 139 These Ingenioes 
are curiously made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in 
Exeter-street .. in the Strand, 1676 — Cyder o3. 

1676 Phil. Tram. XL 574 A New Invented Ingepio or Mill, 
for the more expeditious and better making of Cider. 

Zngeniosity (ind3fni|p*siti). Now Obs. or 
rare. [a. F. iuginiositi ‘ ingeniositic, ingenious- 
nesse* Cotgr. (16th c. in Godef. Compl.)^ f, L. type 
*in^eniositdSi f. in^emds-us : see next and -ITY.] 
The quality of being ingenious ; ingenuity. 

1607 Walkington OJ>t. Glass 47 Luciane and Jullanc, 
whose very image[s] are to be had in hie repute, for their 
ingeniosity. i6^-^2 Hevlin Cesmogr. tv. (1682I rto Bcslde.s 
their own natural ingeniosities they have .since learned tlie 
Civilities and Arts of Europe ^ 1678 Cudwortji //;/<•//. Sysl. 
I. V.681 Nature. .whose cunning and ingeniosity no art or 
human opificer can possibly reach to by imitation. i8gt 
-9^/. Kev. 8 Aug. 164/2 The distortion of proverbs, Balzac's 
painters, Schinner and Joseph Bridau, quite gave themselves 
up to this ingeniosity, for it grows upon one. 

Ingenious (ind^f-nibs), a. Also 6-7 en-. 
[prob. a. 15 th c. F. ingeniatx, -ease, OF. en- 
ge!giws,-eiis, ad. L. ///.fZHiilfiwintclleclual, talented, 
clever, ingenious, f. ingenium natural quality, char- 
acter, or capacity; ability, genius, cleverness, a 
clever thought, an invention : see -ous.] 

I. Senses proper to this word. 

+ 1. Having high intellectual capacity; able, 
talented, possessed of genius. Obs, in general sense. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113/1 He was Ingenyous ayenst 
the fallacc of the deuyl. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Edxv. /K 231 
The engenious witte of the Frenche men, e.\ceU the dull 
brajmes of Englishmen. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iii. i. 155 
Oh ’tis a perilloiis Boy, Bold, quicke, Ingenious, forward, 
rapable. 1649 Lovelace Lucasta (1864') 9 Temples no less 
ingenious then Joves. a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken^ 
ness Wks. 1730 1 . 35 Wine gives all things, it makes the dull 
ingenious. 1772 Sir W, Jones PoemsVT^i. (17771 10 Trans- 
lated a few years ago from the Per.-ian by a very ingenious 
gentleman. 1807 T. Thomson Chem.iyA. 3) 11.2X2 Accord- 
ing to the experiments of that ingenious chemist, 

-fb. Of an action, composition, etc,: Showing 
cleverness, talent, or genius. Obs. in general sense ; 
see 3 b. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vm. (Percy Soc.) 31 Then must 
the mynde werke upon them all, By cours ingenious to rj'nne 
dyrectly After ihejT thoughtes. ' a x66x Fuller IVorthies 
(1840) 1 1. 425 Freely to follow his own ingenious inclinations. 
171X Heaune Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 255 'Twa.s a good 
ingenious Sermon, about Praise. 2809 Med. yrytl. XXI. 
321 Some ingenious obser\’ations on Purpura, b5’ Dr. Parr>’. 
t 2 . Intelligent, discerning, sensible. Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantof/i. in. viii. Rjb, Wherof to the in- 
geniouse there need no other Example, a x66i Fuller 
{1840) III. 201 Especially ifsome ingenious gentle- 
men would encourage the industrious gardeners by letting 
ground on re.asonable rates unto them. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes <5- Qital. To Rdr., Some Readers even among the 
ingenioser sort of them will take it up much better. 1733 
Gent A*r//<?«46 note. Travels of Cyrus., worthy the Perusal 
of every ingenious Person. 1824 I... Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5I 1. 387 Many of the rules and obserN’ations respecting 
Prosody, are taken from ‘Sheridan's Art of Reading’; to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student. 
f b. Of animals ; Intelligent, sagacious, rare. 
1608 Topsell S'er/ents (1658) 604 If there had not been 
naturally .some extraordinary faculty of understanding in 
this beast. .His wisdome would never have sent us to a 
serpent.. but rather to some other ingenious beast, whereof 
there were great store in the world. 1691 R.\y Creation i. 
(1692) iq 8 The most noble and ingenious Creatures that live 
there, the Cetaceous kind. 

3 . Having an aptitude for invention or construc- 
tion ; clever at contriving or making. things ; skil- 
ful. This (with 3 b) is the current use. 

Now usually somewhat light. or sometimes even depre- 


cmlive, expressing aptitude for curious device rather than 
solid inventiveness or skill. 

1576 Baker 5Wr»«‘//<i/’//<'/i^A8a,Theworkman .and prao 
liscr. howe ingeniouscr and belter advysed he sliall be, so 
much the more [etc.). ^\sm\ys, Paint, o^" Ancients 

316 'riie laborious care 01 an ingenious and industrious 
artificer. 1668-9 Marveli. Corn. Wks. 1872-5 1 1 . 245 Every 
one will be as ingenious as he can to his own profit. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exere. 57 According to my Observation and 
common Consent of the most ingenious Workmen. 1798 
Ferriar Ittustr. Sterne ii. 26 Wliich several ingcniou.s men 
have amused themselves by contriving. 1878 Jevons/V/w. 
Pol. Econ. 35 The division of Labour leads to invention, 
hecau.se it enables ingenious men to make invention their 
profession. 1885 S.Cox Expos. Scr.i. viii. 99 So ingenious 
are we In tormenting ourselves. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. ; Showing cleverness 
of invention or construction ; skilfully or curiously 
contrived or made. 

1548 Hall Chron.y Rich. Ill 48 Yf no ingenyous remedve 
collide be otherwise invented. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 49 Ingenious inuentions of experte artificers. 1634 
Bruretos Trazf. (1844) 2 A most ingenious copperas work 
erected. 1719 Du Foe Crusoe 11. v. They made abundance 
of most ingenious things in wicker-work. 1822 I.mison .SV. 
4* Art 1. 360 An ingenious contrivance, and well ad.nptcd to 
the purpose. x86o Maurv Phys. Geog. .SV/r (Low) xiii, § 563 
The most ingenious and l)enutiful contriv.ances for deep-sea 
soundings were resorted to. 

II. Used by confusion for Ingenuous or L. /«• 


gautus. 

f 4 . Having or showing a noble disposition, high- 
minded \ honest, candid, open, frank, ingenuous, 

*597 Hooker Reel. Pot.v.XxW.^ $. 141 Inrequitallof which 
ingenious moderation the rest that withstood them did it in 
peaceable sort. ci68o DevERtoen Sentt. 1.527 Our 

Lord h.^vlng heard this ingenious confession. 1738 Neal 
Ilist, Purit. IV. 187 If Dr. Hewet had shewn hinuelf an 
ingenious person, and would have owned . . his share in the 
design against him, he would have s}xired Ins life. 

Well born or bred. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, a/ Ancients Neither will any 
man who hath but a drop of ingenious hloud in his breast, 
trifle away both his art and time. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's De/. Pop. xii. (1851) 247 All manner of Slavery is 
scandalous and disgraceful to a freeborn ingenious Person. 
1707 J. CiiAMiiERijtvNC St. Gt. Ifrif. HI. xi. 3E6 (Colleges 
London) Any other thing that m.ayany way contribute to* the 
Accomplishment of an ingenious Nobleman or Gentleman. 
1 6 . Of employment, education, etc. : Befitting a 
well-born person; * liberal ^ Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tan/. SItr. 1. i. 9 A course of Learning, and 
ingenious studies. i<^3S. Marshall ZcA Vind. Himself 
7 Suppose a free man Indents svlth another to be his servant 
in some ingenious cmjiloymcnt. 1776 Adam Smith if. N. 
1; I. X. I. X25 Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal professions. 

t 7 . Inborn, innate ( = L, iitgcmnts), Obs. rare. 

i6ox-« Fulbecke xst Pt. Paratl. 58 Curtesie is a free, 
spontaneal and ingenious quality, to which no inforccment 
can be used. 


Ingeniously (indjrnUsIi), adv. [f. prcc. + 

L In an ingenioas manner; cleverly, skiFully; 
+ sagaciously, learnedly (abs.) ; with skilful con- 
trivance. 


1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII vj b, When the commissioners 
were once met, iheyso ingeniously and eflccteously preceded 
in their great affaires, that they agreed. 1556 J. Heywood 
Spider 4- F. xxxiL 25 Not being geuen so much ingeniously 
To lerned iudgement. 1634 Sir T. Herdert Traz\ 147 The 
Quiver and Case, wrought and cut ingeniously, 1678 
Aubrey in Ray's Carr, (1848) 129 Mr. Merrct. .hath metho- 
dized the laws of England very ingeniouslj% 1725 Pore 
View Iliad 4* Odyss, § 5 (R.) Homer has ingeniously begun 
his Odyssey with the tran-^actions at Ithaca, during the 
absence of tJIys-ses. 17S3 Jane Collier {title) .An Essay on 
the Art of ingeniously Tormenting. x8^ Free.man Norm. 
Conq. HI, xiii. 281 A case. .in which each fallacy fitted in- 
geniously into another. 

+ 2. Used, by confusion, for Incekuouslt. 

1598 Florio, Ingenuamentey freelj’, franckly, according to 
ones conscience, smeonstrained, ingeniously, 1607 Shaks. 
Timon ix. ii. 230 Pryihee be not sad, Thou art true, and 
honest; Ingeniously I speake, No blame belongs to thee. 
X692 Dryden St. EsirentonVs Ess. 332, I will tell you in- 
geniously, That it is not mine. 1740 Col. Rcc. Pcnnsylv. 
IV. 464 Ls this dealing ingeniously me? T765T.HUTCH- 
INSON Hist. Mass. L i. 147 If they would ingeniously ac- 
knowledge their oflfence they should be forgiven. X786 S. 
Haswell Victoria I. 3 Tell me, therefore, ingeniously, 
whether he has ever entertained you tetc.]. 

Ingenionsness (indjfnissnes). [f. as prec. 

-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being ingenious ; cleverness, in- 
genuity. 

TSSS Eden Decades 253 With great ingeniousnesse & in- 
estimable pacience these nations haue ouercome much 
greater difficulties, a 1661 Fuller IVorthies (1662) 79 
He shewed as little Ingenuity as Ingeniousnesse, who 
Cavilled at the Map of Grecia for imperfect, because his 
Fathers house in Athens was not represented therein. 
X679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I, 326 The Bishops, wondering at 
the Ingeniousness and diligence of so poor a man. 1835 
Random Recoil. Ho, Lords viii. 148 The ingeniousness of 
his arguments, 1885 Academy 22 Aug. 119/3 The paper, 
however, is well W’orth reading, owing to US perverse in- 
geniousness. 

d'2. Used, by confusion, for Ingenuousness : see 
Ingenious II. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rtfl. v. ix. 177 The greater appearance 
of Ingeniou.cness, as well as Innocence, there is in the prac- 
tice I am disapproving, the more dangerous it is. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. xni. viL 324 The air with which 


O.'^nian delivered himself, and the seeming mgeniousnets .. 
WTOUgiil..an eflect upon Arnaud. 

t Inge*mt, -ite, Obs. [ad. L. iugaiit-ui 
inborn, innate, pa. pple. of ingignere to engender, 
f. in- (In- + gignbre gen-ere') to beget, canse 
to be born.] Inborn, innate ; native, natural. 

1604 F. Hliung Modest Dcf. 10 Some haue an ingcrit 
propertie of curing; their owne poisons. 1649 Bulwex 
Pathomyot. i. vi. 28 The M usclcs . . performe their worke by 
accrlaine ingenil virtue. 1669 Gale Cr/.(7r«//Vrz 1. i.iv.25 
There remains in the SjTians an ingenitc ardor of Nsis 
pation. 1728 Eakiierv tr, Burnet's St. Dead 1. 14 The 
immortality of the Soul . . some will have to be adventitious 
..others will have it to be ingenite. 

t Ingenit, -ite, a.- Obs. [ad.lateL.in^«»V.«; 
unborn, f. in- (In- u) + genitus bom, pa. pple, of 
gigndrex see prec.] Not bora or begotten ; not 
made or produced ; uncreated. 

1677 Gale CW. Gentiles IX. iv. 25^ God is both Father 
always existing, and ingenite. 1678 (Judworth /«/ rf/. .Syj/. 
X. iv. §20. 376 As the hlonad is Ingenit or Unmade, it being 
the Original and Founnlain of all Numbers. 
Ingenital (incl^c’nital), rore-^, [f. aslx- 
cr.NiT L after tongenitai,'] Inborn, innate. 
s886 Gr.ADSTO.VE Irish Quest, iv. 27 This ingcnit.Tl defea 

tiDgenor, -our. Obs. [See Engineer.] A 
constructor or diiector of warlike engines: s=lLv- 
GJNEKR 2. 

x6oi W, T. Ld, Remy's Civ. Consul, 36 Wherefore the 
Consul! being discontented herewith.. sent forthelngcnour, 
and commanded him 10 be whipt. 1607 Noroen Sttre. 
Dial. 189 M. William Englclicrt, an excellent Ingcror. 
t Ingent, n. Obs. [acl. L. ingens, ingtnl-m 
huge, enormous, vast.] Immense, very great. 

Mirour Saluacioun 668 O ingent magnytude lord 
blissed mot lliow be. 1535 Lynde.say Satyre 3458 That 
spcciail luife ingent God had to man. X578 Banister HUi. 
Man I, 14 The ingent dolours, and tormentes of the teeth. 

tIngenteeT, Obs. [In-^L] Ungenteel. 

1658 K. Franck North. Mem. (1694) p. xrfii, Let me 
flatter myself, that no Gentleman will be so ingenteel to 
censure my Survey. 1787 Minor 29 How mgentecl the 
sound of Pady, Tady, Norah, Juggy. 

t Ingenti’lity. Obs. rare~'. [In- 3 .] The 
opposite of gentility; ungentle birth or breeding. 

x6o4 (Middleton) Father Hubburds T. ^Vks. (Bullcn) V. 
601 Gold., that throwest the earthen bowl of the world, with 
the bias the wrong w’ay, to peasantry’, baseness, ingcnttliiy. 
tliige*ntilize, v. Obs. rare’~°. [f. It. ingetiit^ 
lire {ingcntilisco) to make gentle, courteous, or 
noble (Florio).] « Gentjuze r.l i. 

j6xx Cotgr., Anobli, ennobled, made noble, ingendlued, 
made a gentleman. Anoblir, to ennoble,. make noble, in- 
geniilize, m.ake a gentleman... - 4 an ennobling, 
or ingentilizing. 

t Inge*iitle* Obs.rare“^* [f, • In- 2 -h G en- 
tle a., after It. ingcntilire \ cf. prec.] irans. To 
improve (a plant) by cultivation ; cf. Gentle a, 4 . 

1622 Dosoeii. Mnkit/g Silk 82 This remoouing and trans- 
planting of wild pI.Tnts doeth wonderfully mitigate ana in* 
gentle them. 

t Inge*nuated, ppl. a. rare “ [f. L. viginti- 

ns: see Ingenuous.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Ingenuated, one borne of honest stocke, 
noble kindred. 

t Inge’nuine, aX Obs. rarl, [f. In- 2 + Genuine, 
after ingenuous.'] Genuine. 

_x66i Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 126 Whether h ^ 
sign of the right and ingenuine spirit of Religion. xWx K. 
L’Estrange Divinity Which Impobitlon they do 

not understand to be a sign of the Right and Ingenuine 
Spirit of Religion. 

+ Inge'nxiiiie, af Obs. rare. [In-".] Not 
genuine. 

1675 R. Burthocgc Causa Dei 352 A many false, suppo- 
siiitious, and'ingenuine [Writings). 

Xngenuity (indgfniz? iti), [ad. L. ingenuitds 
the condition of a free-born man, noble-mindedness, 
frankness, f. ingenu-us Ingenuous : cf. F. ingenuiU 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. higenuita (Florio, 
1598), possibly the immediate source. The em- 
ployment of the word as the abstract sb. from 
genious (for ingeniosity or *ingenie/y) appears to be 
confined to Eng. and is connected with the con- 
fusion of the two adjs. in the 17th c. : see Inge- 
nious il and Ingenuous 6.] 

I. Senses connected with Ingenuous. 
fl. The condition of being free-born ; honourable 
extraction or station. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Ingeunila, freedome or free state, mgen- 
uitie, a liberall, free, or honest nature and^ condition. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. Pref. Cij, Ingenuilie, not Wo- 
bilitie, was designed by the three Names. 1614 KALCmi 
Hist. World v. lii.' § 16. 705 Such other tokens of 
for his wife and children as e^-erj' one did use.^ 3638 r- 
Paint, of Ancients The noble Art. .being forcea 
to seek her bread without any’ ingenuitie, after the 
of other sordide, niechanike, and mercenarie -Arts.^ xoS 
Phillips s. v., Ingenuity is taken for a free condition or 
state of life. 

't’b. The quality that befits a free-born person; 
high or liberal quality (of education) ; henc^ Li- 
beral education, intellectual culture (cf. II). Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840^ II. 214 He intended it for 
a .seminary of religion and ingenuity’. 1662 Stillincfi- 
Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 1 He [Afoses] was brought up m the Lourt 
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of and.. was skilled in all the learning of the iEg^'p- 

tians ; and these, .prove the ingenuity of his education. 

*1*2, Nobility of character or disposition; honour- 
ableness, highmindedness, generosity. Ohs. 

1598 [see sense I ]. 1603 Florio 11. viii. (1632) 

215, I should have loved to have stored their mind with in- 
genuity and liberty, a 1638 Mcdc /FXx (1672) 1. xxxii. i6r 
This word Meekness, whose notion in the Hebrew . . is as 
large well-nigh as Yertue itself . . may be expressed, as I 
think, by Ingenuity, or ingenuous goodness, a 1716 South 
T'lvelve II. 247 To injure or offend him that 

does but wish and desire our good argues little ingenuity. 

3 . Preedom from dissimulation; honesty, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity; honourable or fair dealing; 
freedom from reserve, openness, candour, frankness. 
(Now rartf the current woid being ingemtouzness^ 
1614 Jackson Creed iii. xili. § n Melchior Canus, ..for a 
Papist a man of singular ingenuity. 1656 Jer. Taylor 
Deus Jitstif. Ep, Ded., When 1 find that men are angry at 
my Ingenuity and openness of discourse, a 1694 Tillot- 
SON Serm. (1743) Vll. cxvii. i960 This is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken .. which few have 
the ingenuity to own. 1696 Philurs (ed. 5), IngeMiity^ , . 
a natural Openness and Sincerity always to acknowledge 
the Truth. 1794 Godwin Cal, IVilliamsZ An expression of 
frankness, ingenuity, and unreserve, Stevenson 

JSIastcr o/B. (1896) 188, I told her all with ingenuity, even 
as it is written here. 

H. Senses connected with Ingenious. 

d* 4. High or distinguished intellectual capacity ; 
genius, talent, quickness of wit. Obs, in general 
sense ; see 6 . 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. nr. ix, Ingenuitie 1 
I see his ignorance will not .suffer him to slander her, which 
he had done most notably, if he had said wit for ingenuitie, 
as he meant h. 1639 Woodall IFArj. Pref. (1653) * May 
not be so much undervalued as to he ascribed to humane 
ingenuitie. 1644 H. Parker Pop. 40 It often happens, 
that the servant has more naturall ingenuity then the 
master. 17x3 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 154 If any of 
more ingenuity or Leasure, will graft upon this Stock. 
179S Mason C 7 l Mus. ii. 126 Now it is this learning and 
ingenuity that I chiefly object to in them. 

fb. In//, (of a number of persons). Obz, 

1628 Fr.LTHAM Resolves ti. [i.j xlix. 144 No Age, either 
before or since, could present vs with so many towring Inge- 
nuities. 1648 Wood Li/e 15 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 139 May it 
lease your Gravities to admit .. a kitten of the Muses •. 
efore your sagacious ingenuities. 
fS. Intellectual capacity; intelligence, sense, 
good judgement ; normal condition of the mental 
faculties ; (one's) senses or wits. Obs. 

*65* Baxter It/. Bajpt, 43 This errour which so strangely 
bereaves men of common ingenuity 1 1665 Boyle Oeeas, 

Reji, n. xiii. (1848) 141 He .. may very probably lose his 
Soul, and has most certainly lost his Ingenuity, 1675 tr. 
CamdetPs Hist. Eliz, lit. (1688) 392 A man of good Inge- 
nuity, but not well skilled m Court Arts. 

+ b. iransf. A course of action showing good 
sense or judgement ; ‘ wisdom Obs. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 22 It is the ingenuity of 
Saints to study Gods ends more than their own. x66o 
ilABVELL Cerr. Wk.s. 1872-5 II. 18 It will be each man's 
ingenuity not to grudge an after-payment. 

6 . Capacity for invention or construction; skill 
or cleverness in contriving or making something 
(material or immaterial). Also as attribute of the 
thing, action, etc, : Skilfulness of contrivance or 
design. (The current sense.) 

1649 Blithe Eng. Im/rov. hupr. (1653) 101 O Sloth ! 
stand by, & let Ingenuity try a trick or two more. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 76 Men, who could not readily find 
out the ingenuity of his knavery. 1665 GLANViLLi?^ Vain 
Dogm, 67, I acknowledge the ingenuity of Sir Kenelm 
Digbye's Hypothesis. 1774 Pennant TourScotl. in 1772, 
14s Such is the ingenuity of our weavers that nothing in 
their own branch is too^ hard for them, 1822 Hazutt 
Tabled. I. ix. 195 Ingenuity is genius in trifles. .A clever or 
Ingenious man is one who can do anything well. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 24 Coincidences too subtle to have 
been invented by the ingenuity of any imitator. 

b. with <xn and pL An ingenious device or con- 
trivance ; an artifice. 

1650 French Distill. Ded. (1651) Aiv, It is pity there is 
such great encouragement for many empty. ..-^rts, and none 
for this, and such like ingenuities. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 years Voy. 270 They had an Ingenuity peculiar to them- 
selves in splitting the Trees after they felled them. 1829 
1 . Taylor Enihus. vii. 177 The kind-hearted schemer, .rich 
in petty ingenuities — always well intentioned and seldom 
welt imagined. 

ZngenuOTlS (ind^e'niwjM),^. {/.h.ingcnu-us 
native, inborn, free-born, having the qualities of a 
freeman, noble, frank (f. in- (In- 2 ) +gen-, stem of 
gignhe to beget) + -ous. C(. F. ingcutt ( 13 th c. 
in Godef.).] 

I. Offree or honourable birth; fiee-bora. (Chiefly 
in references to Roman History.) 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 160 It seemeth more- 
over to have been a priviledge of the ingenuous or free- 
borne lads onely, 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. vi. 192 
Caracalla bestowed the rights of citizenship on all Roman 
subjects who were of ingenuous birth. z86x ^Ierivale 
Rom. Emp. (1S65) V. .\ 1 . 57 Augustus allowed the Roman 
citizens .. to intermarrj' with freedwomen .. because the 
females of ingenuous birth tvere not numerous enough to 
mate them. 

2. Noble in nature, character, or disposition; 
generous, high-minded. (Of persons, or their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

XS99 Marstos Sco. Vtllanie i. Proem., Thou nursing 


Mother of faire wisdomes lore, Ingenuous Melancholy. 
j6x6 Bullokar, Ingenuous, gentleman-like. 1631 Denison 
Heav, Banq, 182 They scoffe him ; an iniury» hardly indured 
by anj' ingenuous man. <zx66z Fuller Ivorthies I. 
276 His having a prince’s mind impri«}ned in a poor man’s 
purse rendered him to the contempt of such who were not 
ingenuous. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. 3 To ingenuous 
Natures, true Honor .. is not the meiuiest [consideration]. 
2788 Priestley Lect. ^zx/. v. xlvii. 353 Shame is no punish- 
ment except upon persons of ingenuous dispositions. 

fb. Of animals or things : Of high or excellent 
quality or character ; ‘ noble \ Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 101 These [harts] are 
above all other four-footed Beasts both ingenuous and 
fearful. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. <1675) 257 Pruning off the 
new setts, and sparing the old, as the most ingenuous and 
fruitful. 1664 — Ay/vn (1679) 5 Planted in a more open, 
free, and ingenuous soil 

f 3. Befitting a free-bom person, or one of hon- 
ourable station ; liberal, high-dass. Obs, 

x6xx CoRYAT Cmidities Ep. Ded., These courtly Gentle- 
men, whose noble ^parentage, ingenuous education, and 
yertuous conuersation haue made worthy to be admitted 
into your Highnesse Court. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 
Ancients 188 In old time, when naked vertue was j-et in 
esteem .. all kinde of ingenuous arts did flourish, a 17x6 
Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 333 A Person, who. .seems to have 
good natural Parts, and to have had ingenuous Education. 
1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. iii. ix. Wks. 2842 II. 592 
Improved and exalted by.. that great opener of the mind, 
ingenuous science. 

4. Honourably straightfonvard ; open, frank, 
candid. (The current sense.) 

1598 (implied in Ingenuously 1]. 1610 Bp. Hall APal. 
Brozvnists in Recoil. Treat. (1614) 755 You begin to be 
ingenuous; whileyou confesse aTeformalion in the Church 
of England. 1621 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 21 
Yf he wyll make an ingenuous confession. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. xxi, The DaroseU of Burgundie, at sight 01 her own 
letter, was soon blank, and more ingenuous then to stand 
outfacing, i7S3HoCARTH>4«zr/.AVn«/^S»I will be ingenuous 
enough to confess something of this may be true. 1794 E. 
Hector Let. to Bossvell in Boswell yohnson an. 1734 

note. Surely it would be more ingenuous to acknowledge 
than to persevere. x 8 s 5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 
260 The language which he held . .was well weighed and well 
guarded, but cle.ar and ingenuous. 

b. Innocently frank or open ; guileless, innocent ; 
artless. (ssF. inginu, •ue.) 

1673 HeylhCs Cosutogr. iv. 142 The People generally of a 
modest and ingenuous (1652 ingenious] countenance. 1750 
Gray Elegy xvWiito quench the blushesof ingenuous Shame. 
1781 W, Blane Ess. Hunt. Pref. (1788) 10 Stories of the 
young and ingenuous Peasant torn from his weepingParents, 
and . ^banished. 1877 Black Green Past.ii, These were fine 
notions to have got Into the head of an ingenuous country 
maiden. J887 Poor Nellie (tS88) 139 His ingenuous eyes 
opened widely. 

1 5. Native, natural, (^tonce-nsej repr. L 7 ;;- 
genuus.) Obs. 

1856 Stanley Stnax ^ Pal. xtv. (1858) 460 Before the ‘in- 
genuous rock’ had been 'violated by the marble’ of Con- 
stantine. 

^ 6 . In 17 th c. frequenlly misused for ingenious : 
see Ingenious 1 - 3 . Obs. 

1588 Shaks, L. L. L. IV. ii. 8olf their Sonnes be ingennous 
lOo. X ingenous, Qo. z,Fo. 3^4 ingenuous], they .shall want 
no instruction. Ibid. i. U. 29. i6ii — Cyiiib. iv. ii. 186 My 
ingenuous Instrument, (Hearke Polidore) it sounds. 1653 
Holcroft Procopius, Vandal IVars i. 15 John the Cappa- 
docian, a bad man, was ingenuous to find projects for money 
to the treasury, with the ruine of men. 1663 Hecc Leg. St. 
Cuthbert 42 The art [of illumination of MSS.j, I confess, is 
both ingenuous, and commendable. 1795 Fate o/Sedley 11 . 
151 A sterile effort of folly and of ingenuous cunning. 

Ingfentiously (md^e-niwiasli), adv. [f. prec. 

1. In an ingenuous manner; honestly, straight- 
forwardly, openly, frankly, candidly ; •without dis- 
simulation or reserve. 

XS98 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum, iv. v. Tell mee, ingenu- 
ously, dost thou affect my sister Bridget, as thou pretend’st? 
i6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 5 Sixtus. .and Alphonsus. .doe 
ingenuously confesse as much. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 

I. li. § XX Jo'^eph Scaligerplainlygives out, and ingenuously 
professeth his ignorance.^ 1759 Dilworth Pope He in- 
genuously sent them to him in his osvn handwriting. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 15 Feb. 5/4 He entered upon a rash enter- 
prise, and conducted it not altogether ingenuously. 

+ 2 . With the education or culture befitting an 
honourable station ; in the liberal arts ; liberally, 

1670 R. CoKF. Trade 74 The Female Sex . .are less bred I 
ingcnuou.sly in Engl.^nd, than in France, Spain, Italy, Ger- j 
many, and the United Netherlands. 1873 Ess. Educ. \ 
Ctntlew. 4 Were a competent numl^r of Schools erected to : 
Educate Ladyes ingenuously, methinks 1 see how asham’d 
Men would be of their Ignorance. 1674 tr. Schejffer's Lap- 
land 14 Those that are most ingenuously educated in Arts 
and Letters. 

Ingenuousness (indsemiKiSsnes), [f. as 

prec. -h -NESS.] 

1. The condition of being free-bom ; honourable- 
ness or gentleness (of birth), rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 219 [Burghers^ in Germany] 
commonly join to the ingenuousness of their birth the enjoy- 
ment of many privileges. 

t 2. Nobility of disposition ; generosity. Obs, 

x6xi COTCR., ingenuitie, ingenuousness ; noble- 

nesse, franknesse, gallantnesse of humor; an open, honest, 
franke, or liberall disposition. axCSyT.jACOMBEin Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. P.s. Ixxxi. 12 Take hee/ how you carr>’ your- 
selves towards him I not only upon Ingenuousness, it is base 
to be unkind to our Guide. 


3. Freedom from dissimulation or reserve ; 
straightforwardness, sincerity; openness, frank- 
ness, candour. 

t6x2 [see sense2]. X72X Bailey, Ingenuity, Ingenuousness, 
Freedom, Frankness, Sincerity, X754 'Richabdson Grastdison 
II. xxtx. (1781) 26B My ingenuousness shall make atonement 
for that error. 1794^ Mrs. IUdcliffe Myst. Udolpho vi, 
^here is something in the ardour and ingenuousness of 
youth, which is p.irtlcularly pleasing to the contemplation 
of an old^man. 18x2 Sm H. Davy Chem. Philos. 37 He 
pos.sessed in the highest degree ingenuousness and the love 
I of troth. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. He . . pours out 
all his thoughts with theingenuousnessofaschoolboy. 1S66 
Lowell Wks. (1890) II. 256 In Petrarch’s [sonnclsl all in- 
genuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. 

U 4. Used by confusion for ingeniousness (=In- 
GENUITVlI). Obs. 

2628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Ai'genisiix The Commonwealth 
also will flourish with more excellent wits, while l\Ionarchies, 
as aduerse to ingenuousnesse, will wither. 1642 Fuller 
Holy 4 ' Pro/. St, It. xix, By his ingenuousness he (a good 
handicraftsman] leaves his art belter than he found it. 2677 
Gilpin Demonot. (1867) 235 They have not a malicious in- 
genuousness to prepare themselves without some., chief 
mover. 

tl'ngeny. Obs, Also 7 inj-, eng-, [ad. L. 
ingeni-um innate quality, nature, character, genius, 
f. in- (In- + gen-, stem of gipi-^rc {gen-ih'e) to 
beget, cause to be bom.] 

L Mind, intellect, mental faculties; mental ten- 
dency, disposition. 

c 1477 Caxton /ason qzlihovL art.. the right oustyll that 
pollissnith and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 1583 
in Sir J. Melvil (1735) 290 Subtil, secret, and sharp 

of ingeny. 2607 WalkingTOn Opt. Glass 42 A fat belly hath 
a leane ingenie. 2659 T. Pecke Pamassi Piicrp. 2 Not 
Hope, but real Worth doth magnifie The happy Torrent of 
the Ingenie. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxen, 1 . 483 A person of 
great erudition . . and ofa most polite ingenie. 2708 Motteux 
[1737) V. 230 In which your Ingeny finds Delec- 
tation. 

b. Distinctive character, nature, or * spirit ’ (of 
a thing) : = Genius 3 b-e, 

2647 Sprigge Rediv. iv. vii. (2B54) 279 How' Oxford, 

a place of books and colleges, could have been reduced into 
its gown and peace, but by a motion.. as little destructive, 
and as suitable to the ingeny of .such a place of arts. 1662 
J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Ri-fn. Wks., Complexions a ' 1 ‘he 
property and Ingeny or Inclination of the Constellations. 

2. Intellectual capacity, mental ability; genius, 
talent, cleverness, ingenuity, 

2474CAXTON Chesseu. ii.(x86o) Bivb,Thesenatours, .com- 
mendyd gietly the ingenye and wytie of the chyld. 2596 
NASHE 5 ‘q^<>« Waldcstqq Miserere met t what an Ingeny is 
heere? 2602 N. Baxter Sidnep Ourauia N y, Renowned 
Poets, of highest Ingenie, Shalf decke thy tombe with ever- 
lasting fame, 2662 Glanvill Lu.x Orient, xiii. (1682) 2x0 
The deaf and dumb have many times., very remarkable 
mechanical ingenies. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 11. 
xix. 92 The scholar may have more ingeny and industry than 
his master. 

1 3. An invention ; a clever contrivance. Obs. rare, 
2588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China loi The admir- 
able inuention and the subtill ingenie of printing. 
tlnge*re,v. Obs. rare. [a.F.rVi^/rr-r(Oresme, 
14 th c.J, or ad. L. inger-Sre to carry in, put or push 
in, obtrude: see Incest. The usual Scotch form 
was Ingvrb, q.v.] rejl. To thrust oneself in, to 
obtrude oneself, intrude ; to presume. 

2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. ni. xxi, 221 Yf it hap that som 
chapellayn .. goo to werre or that ingereth or pulteth hym- 
self forlhe . . therto. ^ 2562 WinJet Cert. Tractates ii. Wks. 
2888 I. 21 King Ozias, quha in his presumplloun, ingerit 
him self to offer the b^mt sacrifice. 1563 — FourScoir Thre 
QtteiL ibid, 67 We ingere ws bauldlie .. to propone ihir 
quatsiionis folloving. 

iDge-rminate, z;. trans.’Vo 

cause to germinate (Worcester, 1 S 60 ). 
tlnge*rt, v., obs. variant of Engirt v. 

*599 K. Linche Fount. Ane. Fid. H ij, Close to their 
bodies is the same ingerted. 

Ing^est (ind 3 e*st), v. [f. L. ingest-, ppl. stem 
of ingtrere to carry in, put or push in, f. in- (In--) 
+gerere to carry, bear; cf. digest, egest.'\ 
f 1. irons. To put in, push in, thrust in. Obs. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 11. viii. 343 When he cannot 
aspire thether himselfe, he ingests in other partners and 
compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

2. Spec. To introduce (aliment) into the stomach 
(or mouth) ; to take in (food). 

2620 Vesher Via Recta, riii. 164 It is most hurtful! to the 
body to ingest nourishment vpon nourishment not digested. 
2665 G. Advice agst. Plague 5 Arsenick ingested 

within the Body .. immediatly effects enormous Vomits. 
2709 Blair in Phil. Traits. XXVIL 9S How can Aliments 
be ingested into the Mouth, and not pass over by the 
Larjmx? 2848 Carpf.nter Anim. Phys. i. (1872) 27 A mouth 
and stomach .. extemporized, as it were on each ^occasion 
that aliment is ingested. 1878 Bell GcgetdauPs Comp. 
Annt. 16 At times, indeed, we can see the protoplasm in- 
gesting food. 

II Ingesta (ind 3 e’sta), sb. pi. Phys. [L.ingcJta, 
neut. pi. of ingestus, pa. pple. of ingererei see 
prec.] Substances introduced into the body os 
nourishment; food and drink. 

1727 PorE, etc. M. Scrihlems i. xlv, The exlraordinarj- 
quantity of the Ingesta and Egesia of the people of England. 
280s W. Saunders Min. Waters 449 A sllb^!ance which 
forms so large a portion of the ingesta, mu^t have a powerful 
and constant agency upon the animal machine. *855 H. 
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Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. n. lx. 274 Inaction, due to 
deficiency of liquid in the ingesla, 

f Ingestar, -ter; Ohs. rare. Also ingistera. 
[ad. It. inj^hislaray in^iislara, in Tlorio eng/iis- 
Zara.] (See quots.) 

16x1 CoRYAT Cnidilies 28S These wines are alwayes 
brought up ... in certaine great glasses c:jlled Ingisiera’es 
that are commonly used in all those cities of Italy that 
I surveied. xfiia Trai'. Pour Knglishm. 29 Euery one that 
was able, brought . . many bottles or ingeslers of exceeding 
good wine. 1617 Moryson Itin. i. 96 An ingestar of wine 
(a measure somewhat bigger then the English pint). 
Ingested (ind^e’sted), ///. a. [f. Ingest v. + 
-ED 1 J Taken in (as food). 

1646 StK T. Brouwe Pseud. E/>. jy. vii. 196 The grosse 
ponderosity of the aliment ingested. 175^ Fleming in Phd. 
Trcitis. XLXX. 259 Fseces formed out of ingested aliments, 
c x 855 Ch-c. Sc. I. 328/1 'I’he essence of the ingested nutri- 
ment passes., into the circulation. 

•hlnge*stible, rr. Obs. rare'^^. [In- 3 ; cf. L. 
ittgesldbiiis (Pliny).] ‘Heavy, hard to be borne’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Ingestion (ind^e’stysn). [ad. late L. iuges- 
iioit’emj n. of action f. ingerj^re to Ingest. Cf. 
mod.R ingestion^ The action of ingesting ; the 
taking in of aliment. 

1620 Vennfr Via. Pecta vlii. 175 The ingestion of too 
much meat is burihensome and iniurious to all the body. 
1665 Jer. Taylor Unum Kcccss. vii. § x That Adam was 
made mortal, .is.. proved by his very eating and drinking. . 
by ingestion and egC'^tion. X834 J. Founiis Lnennec's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 238 The ingestion of the medicine in an agree- 
able vehicle. 1858 J. H. Besnet tv. 86 The In- 

gestion of alcoholic stimulants is attended with a feeling 
of temporary strength. 

Ingestive Cind.:5e'ativ), a. [f. Ingest v. + -ive.] 
Hgviiik the function of taking in aliment. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 69/1 Less activity is indicated 
in the egestive than in the ingestive systeiru 1877 Huxley 
Auai. Inv. Anim. i. 50 The ingestive apertures are 
numerous secondary pore-lIke apertures formed by the 
separation of adjacent cells of the ectoderm and endoaerm. 

t I‘llige:ttillg, vbl. sb. .SV. Obs, [In adv. 1 1 c ; 
cf. get CjET V. 60 f.] The action of gutting tn, 
collecting. 

1546 .Jc, Acts JTary (18x4) H* 47^ ingetting of the con- 
tributioune grantit to he sete of sessioune. ^ *597 •S'c. Acts 
7 as. VI (x8x6) IV. 146 The chairges in ingetting of he samin 
[tax]. ^ x64o-t Kirkeudbr. Wtxr^omm. Min. Bk. (1835) 1:38 
.Assisting of the Collectores and Commissar for ingetnng of 
what Is dew to the publict. 

Inghamite (i'ljamaitX [f. the surname Ingham 
+ -1T£.] A member of the religious body founded 
about 1740 by Benjamin Ingham (1712-73) of 
Aberford, near York, on principles akin to those 
of the Moravians and Methodists. Also attrib. 

*839 in Penny Cyct. XV, X4i/x. 1858-60 J, Gakoser 
Faiths^ World s.v., Remains of the Inghamitcs are still 
found in England, but they are a very small body. 1874 
J. H, Blunt Diet, Sects s.v., Nine Inghamiie cba^ls [are) 
enumerated in the Religious Census of x8sx. 

tlngi'ddied, ///, G. Obs, rare^'^, [f. In -2 
+ Giddy v, + -ed i.J Made giddy or unsteady, 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. [1.] xxix. 92 He has left vertue, . 
and is lunched into by.deuice.s of his owne ingiddyed braine. 
t iDgi’ld, obs. var. of Engild v.y to gild. 

1598 Florio, lutiorarcy to inguildc, to guild. 

Ingin, variant of Ingan dial.j onion. 

Inginare, -arie, obs. ff. Engineeu, Engineuy. 
tXngine tindgsim). [The usual Sc. form of 
Engine sb,, in senses i and 2 of that word, q.v. for 
other examples.] Genius, natural ability, intellect. 

xsot Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 156 The bountci.s of that 
court dewlie to write War oulr prolixt, transcending mine 
ingine. xsxx Dunb.ak Poems Ixxvit, 60 Hir for to treit thai 
sett thair haill ingyne. 1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. 1888 I. 5 Pure studentis of ryche iugynis. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. ii. 137 Of ane elegant 
forme, and ane rype Ingine. cx620 Sir W. Mure Misc. 
Poems XX. ii The puir issues of my weak ingjme. x8x9 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 17 And I na help 
their weak ingyne Wi’ my suggestions strang? 

Hence i*Iiigi*n.ed a., minded, disposed. rare~^. 
a 1605 Polwart P/yiing- tv. Montgomerie 155 lac.stro, bee 
belter anes inginde, Or 1 shall flyte against my sell. 

Ingineer, -er(e, -ier, obs. ff. Engineek, 
Inginous, v.ariant of Knginous a., Obs. 

Ingird, In^rdle: see Engird, Engirdle. 
Ingire, variant of Ingyke v., Obs. 

Ingirt, variant of Engirt v., Obs. 
tl'iiigiiver. Sc. Obs. [In tie; cf. 
in. Give v. 59 e.] One who gives or hands in {a 
document, etc.), 

X621 Sc. Acts yas, VI (1816) IV. 599 [To] giff vp his 
Inveniar. .whicheThe Ingevarsall declair to beairew deid. 
1640 Sc. Acts Chas. /, V. 291 ijam.) The ingiveris of the 
saids articles. 

I*nigi:villg, vbl. sb. rare. [In adv. ii c: cf. 
prec.] Giving in, handing in. 

1677 Row Contn. Blair's Aiitobiog. x. (1848) 217 
After the ingiving of these papers they repaired to Graves- 
end. 1868 . 4 ct 31 A* '32 Viet. c. loi §_8o Resignation shall 
be held to be duly made, .by the ingiving of the note apply- 
ing for the' charter. 

tlngla*mus, a. Obs. var. of Engleimous, viscid. 

X483 Cath. AnH. 105/2 Inglamus, viscosus. 

Ingland, -londe, obs. forms of England. 


Ingle (i'qg'l. Sc. i'g’l), Orig. Sc. Also 6 
ingiHl. [Origin obscure ; usually identified with 
Gael, aingcal fire, light; but there are difficulties.] 

1 . Fire ; a fire burning upon the hearth ; a house- 
fire. Now chiefly in at, by, or round the iuglc. 

X508 Dukuar Piquing 70 . Keunedie 117 Fane at evin for 
to bring hame a smglc, Sjme tubb it at anc vthir auld wyfis 
ingle. 15x3 Douglas ePneis xit. ili. 16 Sum otiicris brocht 
the fontanc waller fayr And sum the haly' tngiil wyth thame 
hair, n 1605 Polwart Montgom. 667 'I'hou sat 
sa neir the chimney nuik .. Past be the iiigle. 1674 Rav 
N. C. JVords 26 Ingle (Cumb.), fire, a blare or flame. 17*1 
Ramsav £// in the Air a Now the sun’s gnne out o’ .sight 
Beet the ingle, and snufT the light. 1785 Burns Cotters 
Sat. Sight ill. His wee bit ingic, hlinkin bonilie, HI.s 
clean hearth-stane. 1820 Kkats /'/ iwry *6 Sit thee by the 
ingle, when The scar faggot blazes bright. 1856 k. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860} 1. 270 Witli stories such as these., 
the holy man whiled auay our windy March nights by the 
ingle, 1882 Mrs. OLiriiASr Lit. Hist. Png. J. 165 'Phe 
landlord and all his guests were a.sscmbled round the ingle. 
^ 2. Misapplied to an open fireplace. 

X84X Lytton St . 4 - Motti . V. it, He settled himself in the 
ingle, till the guard’s horn .should arouse him. 1894 Hall 
Caine Mabutman vi. xiii, C«.sar. .left Kate as he had found 
her, crouching by tlie fire inside the wide ingle of the old hall. 
3 . attrib, and Comb., as ingle-bench, a bench 
beside the fire; ingle-bred <z., hoir.c-brcd, iintra- 
vellcd. See also Inglk-chkek, -nook, -sidk. 

1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gipsy vi, At .some lone ale house 
in the Berkshire moors, On the warm *inglc-bcnch, the 
smock-frocked boors Had found him seated.^ x88i Rossetti 
Ball. 4* Soun., Rose Mary 11. xxxii, On the ingic.bench the 
dead m.in lay. 1788 Picken Poems X12 Mony an "ingle-bred 
auld wife Ha.s baith malr wit an’ senses Than me, 
tingle, .f/'.- Obs. Also 7 eng(h)le, inghle. 
[Origin unknown : cf. Ninclk.] A boy-favourite 
(in bad sense) ; a catamite. 

*59* Nas«e Strange Setvs Wks. (Grosart) II. 277, I am 
afraid thou wilt make me thy ingle. 1598 Floiuo, Cafamito, 
a ganimed, an ingle. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. ii, Wliat? 
shall I have my sonne a stager now? an enghlc for players? 
x6o2 MinoLETON Blurt, Master-Const, v. ii, Jove’s own 
ingle, Ganymede, a t 6 to Hfaley Thco/hrastjis [\ 6 ;i 6 ) 11 
And alwales sitting by Iris Ingle courts him. a 1683 Oldham 
J'oet. li'ks. it686)68 What costs a Rape, or Incest, and how 
cheap Vou mayan Harlot, or an Ingle keep. 1708 Motieux 
Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. v, 'I'lio.sc whom Venus i.s said 
to rule; as..G.anymcdc.s. Bardachoes, Huflers, Ingles. 1878 
Simpson tr. Ptvdigal Sen 1. In Sitnp>on Sch. Shaks. II. 93 
They lose the bloom of tlicir youth with good-for-nothing 
companions, or even with whores and Ingles. 

Misused for ‘ Familiar friend * chum ’. 
x8ai Scott AVmVw. lii, ‘HaJ my dear friend and ingle, 
Tony Foster ! ., have you altogether forgotten your friend, 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Lambourne?’ 

Ingle, /oca/. [Of doubtful status and de- 
rivation.] ? A nook; an angle. 

^ 1877 S, IV. Line. Gloss., IHngles, the ingles, the corners 
inside an open chimney. 1890 Morris Glittering Plain xx, 
Hallblithe steered toward an ingle of the haven. 

+ Ingle, V. Obs. [f. Ingle 

1 . trans. To fondle, caress. 

1598 Florio, Zanzerare, to ingle boics, to play wantonly 
with boyes against nature. 1590 Nasiih Lenten Stujfe Ep. 
Dcd. (1871) IS Hug it, ingle it, kiss it, and cull It now thou 
hast it. x6oi Q\\T.sxT.v.Leve'sMart.,lnx'oe. ^oct.Ess,{^.Z^Z) 
17 X And , . Ingles his chcckc, a 1631 Donne Elegy iv. Poems, 
etc, (1633) 49 Thy little brethren, .those sweet nights, .kist, 
and ingled on thy father’s knee. 

2. To cajole, wheedle, coax. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster ii. it, Tie presently goe and 
enghle some broker for a Poets gownc, and bespeak a gar- 
hand. i6oa Middleton Master-Const, ii. ii, Prithee, 

Simperina, do not ingle me : do not flatter me, Trivia. 

3 . intr. To fondle with. 

x6n Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle w. W’ks. 1873 
III. 202 Then deale they vnder hand with vs, and wee must 
ingle with our husbands a bed. 

Hence I’ngling vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1595 T, Edwards 4* (1B7B) 43 Wc’le take 
more ioy in counting ouer sorrowes, Than Venus gazing on 
her ingling sparrowes. 1598 E.'Gilpin Skial. (1878) 3 In- 
Steede of ingling lermes for thy good will, Reader fall to, 
reade, icst, and carpe thy fill. x6xo Histria-m. ii. 140 Then 
we shall have rare ingling at the prcdignll child. 

Ingle-cheek. -SV. [f. Ingle jA^] The cheek 
or jamb of a fireplace. 

CX774.C. Keith Farmers Hd iv. They a’ drive to the 
ingle-cncek. 1785 Burns Vision i. tii, There, lanely, by the 
ingle-check, I sat and ey’d the .<pcwing reck. 18^ Scott. 
Endeavour Oct. 2 Silting on a low stool by the ingle cheek. 

Ingle-nook. Orij;. .SV. [f. Ingle j^.I] The 
nook or corner beside the ‘ injjle *; •chimney-corner. 

a 1774 Fkrcusson Poems (1789) II. 6 (Jam.) 'The ingle- 
nook supplies the simmer fields. 18x6 ScoiT Old Mori, iv, 
I’ll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook. 
1844 Disraej-i Coningsby in, i, There was a comfortable 
enough looking kitchen; but the ingle nook was full of 
smokers. 1859 Geo. Eliot W. Bede ii, ‘ Old Feyther Taft ’ 

. .had some time ago gone back to his ingle-nook. 

Ingles, variant of Inglis, Obs, 

Ingle-side. [f. Ingle jAi] Afire-side. 

? a 1750 Humble Beggar x. in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs (1776) 
II. 30 But he was first hame at his am ingle-side. 1815 
ScoiT Guy AI. xii. It's an auld story now, and cverj’ body 
tells it as wc were doing, their ain way by the ingleside. 
x88y_R. Buchanan* Heir eifLinw it, ’i'hc farmers welcomed 
Willie to their inglesides. 

fl’nglis, usual i4-i6th c. -SV. and north, form 
of English a. and sb. Also rarely Ingle8(e, 
-isch, 'ise, -ishe, etc. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 242 pis Ilk bok es translate In to Inglu 
tong to rede For the loue.of Inglis lede, £’1470 Htsttv 
Wallace \. 351 Inglis clerks in prophccys thai fand (etc], 
x5o8^ Dunrak Gold. Targe 259 Was thou noucht of cure 
lii{;liscli all the lycht? 15x3 Douglas yiS’/zm t, Prol. 24 
WilliameCaxtoun, of Inglis nalioun, In press besprent anc 
bulk of Inglis gros. i5<^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Sect. 
I. 3 Pcple plane ignorant of the Ingles toung. Ibid. 82 1 be 
Inglise historiographouris. Ibid., ‘I’he dignitie of the In- 
glishc name. 

So f I*ngllsman, usual i4-i6th c. //tirM.and .SV. 
form of Englishman. Also Ingles-, -ise-. 

• £1x300 Cursor M, 249 To laud and Inglis man i spell. 
c X425 Wy.stoun Chron. vni. xiii. 19 Grei Despyte Hr Inglis 
men Had at Ids Willamc Walays h^n. ^1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 80 Our aid Moreis..Tha war distroyit all with 
Inglismen. 1596 Dai.rvmile tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1, 85 
The I nglc.s men., vses that aid Saxon toung. //•/</. 97 Thair 
nycht bouris the Inglise men. 

Inglishry, obs. form of Englishrv. 
Inglobate (ingl<fu-bft), a. rare-', [f. I .\--2 
+ G1.011ATK ///. a.] Formed into a globe or glo- 
bular mass. 

1852 OttI: & Paul tr. Humboldt's Cosmos IV. vii. Pchulx 
f 2 If tliey be sapoury masses, haying one or more nebulous 
nuclei, the various degrees of their condensation suggest the 
possibility of a proce.ss of gradual star-formation from in- 
globalc matter. 

Inglobe, obs. form of Englobe v. 

+ Iljelo'JIlerated, ///. a. Cbs. rare-', [f. 
L. iii^otnerat-us (pa. pple. of iuglomerdre •, ste 
Jn-- and Glomeiiate) -f -edI.] Formed into a 
rounded mass or heap. 

1592 R. IT. Hyfnerotomachia 14 Unto which inglomerattd 
and winding heape of bowelles, there was a convenient com- 
ming unto and entrance in, 

Inglorions (inglo^Tios), a. [ad. L. iuglorio- 
stts (Pliny) : see iN-iJ and Glorious, and cf. L 
ingldrius, and F. ingloneux (14th c. in Liltre).] 
1 . Not glorious, famous, or renowned ; not known 
to fame ; obscure, humble. Now rare, 

1591 Si'ENSER M.IIuhberd \ Who will not venture life a 
King to bee, And rather rule,,'J’han dwell in dust inglorious 
and bace? 1602 znd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. v. (Arb.) 
61 Inglorious may they liue, inglorious die, That suffer 
learning Hue in mi>ery, 1671 Milton/*,.^, m. 42. 1750 
Gray Elegy xv, Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest, x88x bTEVENsosrr>y./Wm7;H*i2oThat mighty place 
of cduc.Tlion, which . . turns out yearly many inglorious 
masters in the Science of the Aspects of Life. 

i b. Without the glory ^(something), rare. 
1788 Giduon Dccl. 4* F. Ixlii. (1855) VII. 401 The far 
gre.’iter part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed. 

2 .,Oi actions, mode of life, etc.: Bringing no 
glory or honour (to a person) ; hence, confening 
disgrace, shameful, ignominious. 

*573 G. Harvey Letterdk. (Camden) Which was not so 
commodious for me . . as it was inglonus for them, to ther 
wonderful greif. 1576 Fleming Pano/l, Efist, 161 Neyihcr 
let your battel! be ingloryous, exempted from noWciic>se. 
1665 .Manley Grotius' Levs C, IVarres 824 'J’he King ('swl 
freed from .such an inglorious contest. X776 GibdoN Dec/. 

F. V. (1869) I. 106 ’The victory over the senate was «“sy aT^ 
inglorious. xB49Macaui.avA'‘«/. Eng. ii. 1. 191 It involvw 
the country In an inglorious, unprofitable, and interminable 
war. 1864 Bryce /Jo/y Rom. Emp. .xlv. (1675) 224 A” ***' 
glorious traffic in honours and exemptions. 

Xng’Iorionsly (ingloviissli), adv. [f. prcc. -h 

-i.Y -,J In an inglorious manner, without glory; 
ignominiously. 

X576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 159 When the successes., 
shall be blemished, .stayned, and ingloriously defaced.^ 1015 

G. Sandys TraXK 1. 46 He reigned eight yeares ingloriously. 
17x0 Swift W ks. 1755 ll. 1. 180 'i'his single 
Slick, which you now behold ingloriously lying in th-j 
neglected corner. x8i6 Byron Ch, Har. iii. xliv, A sword 
laid by* W'hich eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. xojS 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 443 T’hose who meet their death m 
this way. .shall be buried ingloriously*. 

InglorionsueSS (inglooTiosnes). [f. as prec. 
-f -NESS.] The condition or quality of being in- 
glorious ; obscurity ; ignominy. 

1630 Donne Serm, xxv. 249 'J’he Ingloriousnesse of having 
been buried in the dust is recompensed in the glory 
to. X654 W. Mountague Dcr^out Ess. 11. i. 5 2. 
Scrutator of this mystery shall be opprest by the inglonous- 
ness of the object. i66x A. Wkicht in Spurgeon ‘Ireas. 
Dav. Ps. Ixii. 7 Let him that walks in the ingloriousnos 
and contempt of the world, contemplate God. 1832 Mookk 
Diary 6 Apr. in Mem. (1853) VI. 264 T'he ingloriousness of 
such a combat. 

iDglut, -glutte, obs. forms of Englut v. 
Ini^luti'tion. rare. fn. of action f. late L- 
inglutirc (Isidore) : cf. glntilion, deghttitton.\ 
The action of swallowing. 

2803 G. Ellis Let. to Scott 3 Oct. in Lockhayt Scott, A 
most formidable drinker whose powers of inglulition .. had 
procured him a long .series of triumphs, 

. Illiglu’vial, a, rare. [f. next + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the ingluvics or crop. 

X843 Owen Anat. Inv. Anim. xvji. 217 In the., 

carnivorous CarabidzE, there i.s a .small gizzard, preceded 
by the usual ingluvial dilatation of the tEsophagu.y 

11 Ingluvies (iDSb^‘''l|f'^)* [L.tnglnvics 

crop, maw ; prob. f. *glu- to swallow.] A dilata- 
tion of the cesophagns before it reaches the true 
stomacli ; the crop of a bird, the first stomach of a 
ruminating .animal, an insect, etc. 

X727-4X Chamuers Cycl., Ingluvics, Craw, or Crop, a part 
in gramvorous fow'Is which serves for the immediate /ecep- 
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tion of the food. ^ 1877 Huxlev Anat. hw. Auim. vli. 411 
The chitinous lining which is continued into it from the in- 
gluvies is greatly thickened. 1884 Coues Key to N. Amer. 
Birds 212 The cesophagus of many birds becomes modified 
into a special j)Ouch, — the crop or craw, inglmnes^ where 
the food is detained to be macerated in a special secretion, 
before passing on to the true stomach. 

Ingluvin (ingl/ 7 *vin). Med. [f. Ingluv-iks + 
-IN.J A preparation from the gizzard of the 
domestic chicken, used as a tonic and digestive. 

iXt^iBraithioaile’s Retrospect Med, LXXXIII. 31^ Where 
marked plethora exists, or a full habit of body obtains, the 
effect of ingluvin is very uncertain. xSoS Martindale & 
WnsTCOTT Extra Pharntacop. (ed. 9) 269 Ingluvin had little 
or no digestive action on coagulated egg-albunien. 

• tlnigltfvious, a. Oh. 'L. ingluvids-ns 
gluttonous, f. inghivies ; see prec. and -ous. Cf. 
obs". F. ingluvieux (Uodef.).] Greedy, gluttonons. 

1569 New’ton Cicero's Olde Ag^e 23 b, We must not be too 
ingluuious, in taking of foode and repaste, a 1659 Cleveland 
PoeinSf Surv. IPorld v, What a cold Account of Happi- 
ness can here arise From that ingluvious Surfeit of his Eyes ? 
Hence f Inglu’viously adv.^ gluttonously. 

1574 Ne\vtx>n Health Mag. jp Immoderately dronken and 
ingluviousHc swilled. 1576 — Lemnit's Complex, (16331 175 
Those . . that have excessively and ingluviously surfeited 
either in eating or drinking. 

tXngneli a. Obs. rare — ^, [a. OF. ingnel^ 
ignelf incl^ isiiely of Germ, origin j see Snjjll.] 
Quick, swift. 

1340 Ayenb, 141 Efterward J?® milde is wel zuift and wel 
ingncl. 

fllljgO*, z'. Obs. Forms: see Go. \ 0 ^.ingdn 
s= MHG. tngihi (G. e{ngehen\ Du. ingaan^ S\v. 
inga^t Da. indgaa \ see I.v - 1 and Go. OE. had also 
ingangan « OHG. iiigangan^ Goth, ttingangani 
see Gang z/.] intn To go in, to enter. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. V. iv. (1850) 394 pa .. [he] in pes 
gesiSes hus ineode. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 29 Hu 
man ingan on stranges hus, CZ230 Gen. <$■ Ex, 1068 
He boden him hringcn ut o-noii, Do men Sat woren Sidir 
in gon. rf X300 E. E, Psalter xlli{i]. 4 To Goddes weved tu 
ga I sal. ibid, cviii. [ci.x.] x8 Als watre, it in yhede In his 
inwardes. a X340 HAMroLE Psalter x\w. 2 He pat ingase 
wipouten spot. 238* Wyclif Gen. xxxviii. 16 And he 
yngoynge to hir, seith, Lat me, that Y goo togidere with 
thee. 

Ingoar, variant of Engoue z/J, Obs, 
I*nigo:iiig, vb/. sb. Now rare. [f. Ingo v.j or 
the verbal phrase go in (see In- l) + -ing '.] A 
going in or entering; entrance; passage or way in. 

Z340 Ayenl. 72 Dyap Is to guodemen ende of alle kueade 
and gate and inguoynge of alle guode, 1361 Lakcl. P, PI. 
A. VI. 217 Hit Is ful hard . .To gete in.goynge [v.r. ingangej 
at pat 3at. <1x400 Prymer ^1891) 34 Lord kepe pyu m- 
gojmge and thyn outgoynge. 1535 Coverdale r Sam. xxix. 
6 Thy out goynge and ingoynge with me in y* boost 
pleaseth me well. 283* Lithcow Trav. vi, 249 Payed ten 
Aladins of Brasse, the common coinc of Jerusalem, for our 
in-going to that place. 2872 Rossetti Dante at Verona 
xiii, 'rhe ushers on hU path would bend At ingoing as at 
going out. 

b. Arch. The recess for a doorway or window, 
2859 Donaldson & Glen Specificatiens I. 228 Ingoings of 
all the doors, or other openings m thick walls, to be finished 
wiili . . linings. Ibui. 270 Ingoings of all the windows . . to 
be finished with, .linings. 

Z'Uigodng', ///. a. [f. as prec. + That 

goes in or inwards ; that enters. 

xSzS'So J AMiEsoN, Ingaand-mouth^ the mouth of a coal-pit 
which enters the earth in the horizontal direction.^ 2833 
Tf.nnyson Poems, CEncnc 55 Within the green hillside. 
Under yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, Is an ingoing 
grotto. x88o Bastian A’mm 23 They luay be, tn effect, 
junctions for in-going impressions or dividing .stations for 
out-going impressions. x88o Plain Hints Heedlcwork 23 
The ingoing stitch should .. be parallel to the place where 
the lost came out. 

Ingonge, variant of Ingang, Obs., entry. • 
Ingorant: see Inouant. 
tlngordi’gious, a. Obs. rare^K [f. It. in- 
^ordigi-a greediness (f. ingordo greedy) + -ous.J 
Greedy, avaricious. 

2637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 They are exorbitantly luxu- 
rious. .excessiucly iugerdigtous [f/V] and exacting. 

Hence •plngordi'g'iousness, greed, avarice. 
rtX734 North Lh<cs (1890)111. 12 This ingordigiousness 
of fruit having exhausted our stock. 

Ingore, variant of Engobe v.^, Obs. 

+ IngoTge, obs. var. of Engobgez/., to gorge, to 
fill to e.xccss. 

2497 Hr. Alcock Mons Perfect. E ij, They be not ingorged 
with meete and dr>Mike. 

t IngOTgeouS, Ohs. rare-\ [app. f. in- 
gorge Engouge v. + -ous, after obs. F. engorgeux 
(Cotgr.).] Greedy, insatiable. 

2679 T. Oates Myst. Iniq. 25, I could produce many 
Reasons. .to demonstrate what an ingorgeous Ambition the 
Jesuits have to increase their Greatness. 

Ingot (i*i]g? 0 . Also4-<5yngot. [Of uncertain 
origin. Occurs in Chaucer in sense i ; then not 
'iiW the second half of the 16th c. in sense 2 (though 
sense i is also used in i6-i8th c.). French has 
./ingot (in sense 2) from 1405 onward ; med.L, lin- 
.golus (1440 in Du Cange), Sp. /ingole, Pg. linhota ; 
all peril, from Fr, Sec below. 

The form ingold in %V right's Chaucer (Cah.-I eom. 7*. 656I 
ns a scribal error of MS. Hark 7334 ; ingenoe m Spenser 
•Q. 11. vii. 5) is either a misprint or a mistaken archaism.! 


1 1 . A mould in which metal is cast ; an ingot- 
mould. Obs. 

. C2386 Chaucer Ca/e. Veom. Pro/. 4 T, 670 He took the 
Chalk, and shoope it in the wise Of an Ingot, ibid. 680 
And fro the fir he took vp hU matcere And in thyngot putie 
it. 2584 K. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. xiv, i. (1886} 294 Mysti- 
termes of art ; as (for a tast) their subliming, amalgam- 
ing . . matters combust and coagulat, ingots, tests, &c. [cf. 
Chaucer Can. Vcotn. Prot. 265J. 1623 H. Caw'Urey Table 
Alp/i, (ed.3), Ingot, a wedge of gold, also the trough wherin 
it IS molten. 2683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 46 Set the 
Ingot .smooth that the Copper may be no thicker at one end 
than the other. 16B8 R. Holme Armoury ni. 306/2 An 
Ingot or Llngate..is an Iron, Brass, or Copper Instrument, 
with an hollow place made in it, to receive and hold any 
sort of Metal cast into it. 2799 G. S.MITII Laboratory 1. 145 
When in fusion, pour it into a flat ingot, and let it cool. 

2 . A mass (usually oblong or brick-shaped) of 
cast metal, esp. of gold or silver, and (in modern 
use) of steel ; these last are of various shapes, 

2583SrANVHURST./-i«r«i. (Arb.) 29 Hiswiefto hyd treasur 
he poincted, Where the vnknowne ingots of gould and siluer 
abounded. 2584 R. Scot Discoi>. iVitchcr. xiv. ii. (1S86) 
297 A beechen cole, within the which was conveied an 
ingot of perfect silver. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 5 Great 
heapes of gold .. Of which some were .. new driven, and 
distent Into great Ingowes [ed. 2595 Ingoes] and to 
wedges square. 2601 Holland 464, i^ooowedges 
or ingots of gold, 35000 lumps or masses of silucr. 1709 
Steele Tatler\^Q. 46 Pa Not, like a Miser, 10 gaze only on 
his Ingots or his Treasures. 2794 Sullivan View Hat. I. 
482 The silver is dried and fused in crucibles to l^e cast into 
ingots. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 343 'i‘he in- 
gots of cast-steel can be drawn into bars one-third of an 
inch square. 2862 Frasers Mag. Nov. 633 At the present 
exhibition he [Xruppl shows an ingot ot cylindrical form 
that weighs 20 Tons. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ingot-coffer, -gad, -holder, 
-mould, -silver, -steel, etc. 

^ 255^* Pharr VIII. BbHj.Vngotgaddes with clash- 

ing cUnckes, In blustrj’ng forges blown. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. Mechanic 759 'The metal is poured into an ingot- 
mould. 2877 R. S. Hewtsii in Raymond Statist. Mines 
Mining 363 About 8,000 tons of ingot-copper. 1887 Pall 
Mall G.1X Aug. lo/i Crushed to death by the fall of the 
ingot-holder, a bar of iron weighing eight tons. 

[Note. F. lingoi is held by some French ctymologlsls to be 
adopted from Eng., with coalescence of the article, for 
lingoi. The origin of a term of alchemy (as this evidently 
was) in Eng., is not a priori probable. Also, the only re- 
corded sense of F, lingoi (udiicn appears frequently in xsth-^ 
26ih c.) is=our sense 2, while the English ittgot before 1558 
is known onl^ from Chaucer tn sense i : this makes a diffi- 
culty, unless It is assumed that sense 2 was also in EnglLh 
during these two centuri^ though not yet found. Those 
who assume an Eng. origin suggest a derivation (not unapt 
as regards the sense) from in adv., and goten, ancient pa. 
pple. of CE. seHan, ME. Uolen, %etett, yheten, mod. dial. 
yeti to pour, to cast (metal). Here there ks the difficulty 
that the pa. pple. goten was conformed to the rest of the 
vb., as loteu, ykoten, yofeu^ before the 24th c.; the hard g 
might perh. have been retained In an old compound, as In 
the derivative gole, ‘ water-course, gutter, drain but even 
in that case we should have e.xpected an original final 
vowel, giving ME. ingote. The existing evidence is thus 
too contradictory for any certain conclusion.] 

Hence I^ngfotod a,, furnished with ingots or 
wealth. 

2864 Yates Broken to Harness xvil. He’s safe to ask no 
women who are not enormously Ingotted. 2875 Miss Braddon 
Hostages to Fortune 1. 1. 25 People who trace their lineage 
as far as Hengist and Horsa are seldom heavily ingotlcd. 

Ingrace, obs. form of Enghace v. 
1 *IllSTa’CiotlS,<7. Ohs. [In- 3 .] Ungracious. 

x6oo Holland Livy 41 L. Tarquinlus the prowd, and 
his ingracious wife, and the whole brood of his children. 
2606 Birnie Kirk-bttriall v. The ingratlous diVcord ..wil 
mar al the mirth, 2676 K. Dixon Two Testam. 50 How in- 
gracious a thing must it be for a Creature, beloved of God, to 
refuse the offer of his Grace. 

Ingradyt, var. of ENcn.tDED ffh a., Obs. 

+ Ingra'fF, Iiigra*fe, var. Engkaff v., Obs. 

<22400 Wyclif i Tim. vi. 10 The which sum men coueit- 
yngc, erreden fro the feltb, and biseitiden [v, r. ingraffiden ; 
L. inserebant] hem with many sorwis. 1596 Dalrymvlk tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 142 To ingnifc and poure in the 
hartis of the ignorant people, diuine rites. 2765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric, lii. fed. 3) 35 There is scarcely a kind of tree, 
but may be ingraffed into any other kind, a 1B03 Beattie 
tr. Virgil's Past. 1, (R.), Mow Mcltbccus, now iiigraff the 
pear. Now teach the vine its tender sprays to rear S 
Itig^ra^, obs. variant of Engraft v. 

' 1 ‘Ingraif, obs. Sc. form of Engrave v. 

256* A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) I. 214 Resaif, swaif, and 
half, ingraif it here. 

Ingrail, obs. form of Engrail v. 
fl'Il^ailli sb."^ Obs. [Origin unascertained.} 
A quarter of a chaldron of coal given in for every 
five chaldrons purchased, 

2730 Act 3 Geo. 11 , c. 26 § JO By ancient Custom in the 
Port of London, one CEaldron of Coals is allowed In to 
every Score brought on board Ship ..which is called In- 
grain', notwithstanding which many Persons dealing in 
Coals do load the s.'imc from on board Ship bare Meavure 
without the aforesaid Ingrain. ffi^Lond, Chron, 26 May 
470 The action was for not delivering to the buyers the in- 
grain of two fives, as metered from on board ship, but took 
three sacks out of each five, 

In^ain, a, [f- the phrase in grain ; see 

Grain 10. Now usually stressed i'ngrai'n 
before a sb., i-ngrain after it or in the predicate.] 

1 . Dyed in grain ; dyed with fast colours before 
manufacture; dyed in Ihe fibre ; thoroughly dyetl. 

2766 W. Gordon Gen, Countingdto. 42S, 4 pink ingrain 


caliniancoes. 2880 Plain Hints Hecdlewcrk 44, 1 yd. In- 
grain marking cotton. No. too. 

b. Applied (chiefly in U. S.) to carpets of the 
Kidderminster type, in which the pattern goes 
through and through and appears on both sides, 
as distinguished from those (such as Axminster or 
Brussels) in which it appears on the upper surface 
• only. 

2863’ B. Taylor Hannah Thjirston III. 2S5 Bute had 
bought a brownidi ingrain carpet. 2879 ‘E. Garrett’ 
House by IVorks II. 132, I urge you not to wait till I can 
e.vchange this ingr.rin drugget for a Turkey carpet. 2899 
Correspt., Ingrain carpels are generally of inferior quality ; 
but they can be made of very high qualities. 

2 . Of qualities, dispositions, habits, etc. : Inhoin, 
inherent, firmly fixed, inveterate, ingrained. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 191 His old court 
pride ,. was ingrain, bred in the bone. 2856 Miss Yongk 
Daisy Chain i. xiv. (1879) 137 'I'oo old for changing of in. 
grain, long-nurtured habits. 2888 T.W. Hiccinson iVomen 
Men 20Y The shy graces of chnmcter must be somelhiiig 
that is ingrain and permanent. 2^4 F. Elliot Rom. Goss. 
i. 19 A proof of the ingrain humanity of his souk 
b. Thorough, out-and-out, to the backbone. 

2865 Daily Tel. 29 May, The most perfect type of the in- 
grain, hardened criminal. 

B. sb, ‘ A name given to yams, wools, etc., d3x*d 
with fast colours before manufacture’ (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1S58). b. R.')~ Ingrain carfetx 
see I b. (Funk 1893.) 

Dj grain, obs. or arch, variant of Engrain v. 
Ingrained (ingi^nd), ffl. a. [app. orig. a 
variant of Engrained ffl. a. : but now analysed 
as if from in adv. -k grained’, cf. Ingrain a. Stressed 
i’ngrai-ited before a sb., otherwise i-ngrained.'] 
Wrought in the inmost texture; deeply rooted, in- 
veterate. 

US99 hfARSTON Sco. Villanie i. iv. 189 Ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips.) xBax Galt Ayrsh. Legatees xxv, 
Their old ingrained and particular seniiments. 2837 Emer- 
son Addr., Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II, 182 That great 
principle of Undulation in nature . . deeply ingrained in 
every atom and escry fluid, 2855 Singleton Virgil II. 
142 'Their ingiaiiied wickedness is washed away. 2899 Q. 
Rev. Jan. 24 The old ingrained prejudice of his foUoweis. 
b. Of persons: Thorough, out-and-out. 
1263oRutherfordZ^//. 22 July (1675) iii. 256 The bloudy 
Tongues, crafty Foxes, double ingrained Hypocrites, shall 
appear as they are before Ids M.aJesty.J 1852 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour I. 329 Many ingrained beggars certainly u.sc 
the street tiade as a cloak for alms-seeking. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Scr. 1. 12873) ^77 He i.s an ingrained sceptic. 

Hence Ingxainedly (ingr^i*nedli, i’ngr^hndli) 
adv., in an ingrained manner or degree, thor- 
oughly. 

2869 Athcnxum 16 Oct. 495 Designedly and unde.dgnedly 
a liar; an utterly ingr.alnedly untrue creature. 2884 Mrs. 
Houstoun Caught m Snare II. xii. 242 She was not in- 
grainedly selfish, 2893 Chicago Advance 25 Afay, Tlie 
material to work upon was too ingralnedly bad for even 
Elizabeth's optimism. 

Ingram (i'ljrom), a. (sb.) Obs. (cxc, dial/) 
Also 6 yngrame, 7 ingrum. A perverted form 
of Ignorant, prob. immediately fiom Incrant: 
cf. vagrotn for; vagrant. 

2553 'T. Wilson 20 A patrone of a benefice wil bane 
a poore yngrame soule to beare the name of a persone for 
XX markc. 2570 Lcvjks hfattip. 28/8 Ingrame, igttams. 
2596 Nashe Safron IValden 143 Who but an ingrain cosset 
would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan ? c 2614 Beau.m. 

& Fl. Wit without Money v. i, Pray lake my fellow Ralph, 
he has a Psalm Book, I am an ingrum man. 2630 J . 'I'aylok 
IVks. (N.), I am no scholler, but altogether unrude, and very 
ingrum. 2893 Horthnmbld. Gloss., Ingram, ignorant, 

B. as sb. An ignorant peison. 

2638 Nabees Coxk Card. m. v, .Alasi Gentlemen we are 
very ingrums. 1654 Gavton I*lcas. Holes 11. ii. 41 Sancho 
was a very Ingrum as they call him. 

Hence f Z’ngram&ess, ignoiance. 

2589 .G/i/, Aij, You must then beare with my 

ingramnes-e, 2^89 hlar Marline 8 Beare with his ingrain- 
nesse a while, his seasoned wainscot face. 

Obs. [In- 31 Uii- 


tlnjgrainina'tical, a. 

grammatical, 

X67Z Penn Spirit 0/ Trstih Viud. 67 This were as ingram- 
matical altogetlier. . 

Ingrammaticism (ingramro’tisiz’m). rare. 
[In- y.J An ungrammatical form or construction ; 
a solecism. 

2B88 10 Mar. 3043 She. .remains constant to 

her quotations and * ingrammaticisnis '. 

Ingrandize, obs. lorm of Engrandize v . 

t I*ngrant, a. Obs. A penerted form of igno- 
rant, through tile transitional *ingnorant, ingorant, 
the latter also found : cf. Ingram. 

2597 ist Pi. Return fr. Parnass. ii. i. 722 Ifie ingorant 
people that before calde mee Will now call nice *> tUiam. 
2644 Quarles Banutbas \ B. Wks. iSfo I. £0/2 1 h.it ^l.^ve 
been so ingranl in good things, hath been a great heart- 
breaking to me. 

+ Inigra'pplGf V. Ohs. Also S en-. [f. IN- - 
•f Grapple z'.J intr. .nnd irons. To join in grup- 
pling; to Fnapple together. 

IS97 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxxiv, Then shall young Hot- 
spur. .Incrapplc [ed. 2718 cngrapplc] with thy .^onne. 1599 
— Ut. Octaxna Wks. 1717 1 . 83 At whose mgrapplmg, 
Neptune's Mantle takes A purple Colour, xfii* D^AtyoN 
Polyolb. xiL 292 Two lyons fierce. .at one another (lie. And 
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wth their anned pawes ingrappled dreadfully, a x 65 t 
Fuller ll'crthies, Lvicolnsh. u. (1662) 144 A Cub-Foxe .. 
had his head seised on by a mighty Pike, so that neither 
could free themselves, but were ingrapled together. 

Ingrassial (ingite’sial), a. Anai. [f. proper 
name In^assi-as + -al.] Of or pertaining to In- 
grassias, an Italian anatomist of the sixteentli cen- 
tury, esp. in Ingrassial honeSy the lesser wings of 
the sphenoid bone, described by Ingrassias. So 
Ingra’ssiaii a. 

1839-47 Todd (Tjr/. 829/2 The ingrassial hones 

..are, in the human subject, regarded as portions of the 
sphenoid. 1890 Cent. Diet., Ingrasslan. 

Xugrate (ingr^'-t), a. (si>.) Also 4iDgTatj<5-7 
Sc, ingrait. [ad. L. ingrat-us unpleasing, un- 
grateful, in med.L. also unkind, harsh, angr}’, f. :«• 
(In- 3 ) 4 pleasing, grateful; perh. originally 
through F, ingraty •aU (Oresme, 14th c.).] Not 
grateful. 

f 1 . Not pleasing or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; disagreeable, unpleasant, unwelcome. Obs^ 
1539 Taverner Card. IFysed. 11.2 a, I haue marked that 
iLj-s argument or wrytynge is nat ingrate unto you. c 1586 
C’tess Peajbroke Ps. civ. xU\ This irreligious kinde, Ingrale 
to God. 1626 Bacon § 111 TheCauses of that which* 

is Pleasing, or Ingrale to the Hearing, may receiue light by 
that, which is Pleasing or Ingrate to the Sight. 1665 Sir T, 
Herbert Trav. (1677)311 Coho or Coffee., however ingrate 
or insaporj' it seems at first, it becomes grate and delicious 
enough by custom. 1702 Sir J. Floyer in PJtil. Trans. 
XXin. 1168 Thysselinum is Bitter, Ingrate and Acrid, 
f 2 . Not of pleasant or friendly disposition ; un- 
friendly. Ohs. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C, XX. 219 Be ingrat (13^ B. xvii. 253 
inSXf^tuSy V. rr. in^raiisy itigratj to hv kynde, The holygost 
hujTeh M nat ne helpeth x 547 J* Harrison Extiort. 
Scoites Bivb, The Britaynes.. beeypg . .ingrate eche to 
other, .wer. .ouercome with outwarde inuasions. 156^ Mirr, 
Mag.ySomersei\\y^Q whom Fortune was ever more ingrate. 
3 . fs^'ot fbeling or showing gratitude; ungrateful, 
unthankful, arch. 

[1377 Lancu P. pi. B. XIV. 169 Of he good how hem 
gjniest higrati ben manye.] 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. 
Re/. I. 132 As though he had been the most ingrate man. 
IS33 Elyot Cast, liettke (1539) 63 b, Thou shall af day fynde 
the chylderne ingrate to their parentes. 1549 Compt. Scot. 

i. 20 To spulje al them that ar ingrate of the bcnefecis of 
gode. 1567 Gndt 4 * Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 154 O man, quhome 
I creat, Quhy art thou sa ingrait? 1627-47 Felttiam Resohes 
I. xvU. 58 why should a diswonted unkindnesse make me 
ingrate for wonted benefits? 16^ Bp. Maxwell Prerog. 
Chr, Kings Ded. 12, 1 were the ingratest of Christians if 
I did not acknowledge it. 1676 Hobbes ///Wviti. 6x6 ^Iusc 
we unto our friends be so ingrale ? 1706 Lo. Lansoowne 
Brit. Enchant, n. i. (R,), See whom you fled, inhuman and 
ingrate, 28:3 Scott Rokeby iii. xxiii, Ingrate in life, in 
death ingrale. 1863 Carlyle .win. x, (1872) VII, 

286 Schaffgotsch proved signally traitorous and ingrate, 

B. sh. An ungrateful person ; one who does not 
feel or show gratitude. 

i67aYiLLiERS(Dk. Buckhm.) Rekearsah. (Arb.)4i Let'em 
live in ignorance like ingrates. 1775 Sheridan Rivals iv, ii, 
Your trMchery* and deceit, you base ingrate. 1797 Nelson 
8 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 442 , 1 should be an ingrate 
was I not on everj' occasion to support his honour and glory 
at all personal risk. 1843 Lyttos Last of Barons ri. ii, The 
Neviles are more famous for making ingrates than asking 
favours. 1892 Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics UL 189 The 
prodigal comes to himself as an ingrate who has left bis 
father’s house. 

t Inigra*te, Ohs, Also en-. [f. In--, Ex-l 
+ Gr.vte v.^ (sense 4).] a. trans. To treat 
harshly, oppress, harass, b. mlr. To be harsh or 
oppressive. Hence IngraTing vbL sb. and fpl. a. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 26 Other engrathig vpland 
cormorants will grunt out it is Grana paradisi. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 214 To ingrate thus iniuriously 
both vpon her Maiesties officers and the secular priests as 
the lesuites doe. 1600 Surflet Counirie Panne 1. vii. 31 
To be much e.\acung and ingrating vpon your farmer, 
doth oftentimes make him . . a meere negligent. 16x3 R. 
Cawdrey Table Alplu (ed. 3), EngratCy presse vpon. 1628 
CAVLE Pract. The. (1620) 344 He would not long suffer her 
Ingratings. 1629 — Holy Madn. 410 Whom he hath., 
mgrated, spoyled, cheated. 

t Injgra’teful, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Grateful : 
cf. Ingrate.] Not grateful, ungrateful. 

X. Not pleasant or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; displeasing, disagreeable : = Ingrate a. i. 

1547-^ Bauldp.tn hlor. Philos. (Palfr.)63 It is to be. .im- 
puted as vaine before Him, ingratefull, hurtfull, & voyd. 
2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens.{i-jx2) 50/1 The Oil is of an in- 
grateful Odor. 1754 Richardson Grnndison (1781) II. xxiv. 
231 Sir Charl^ told him: That it uas a very ingrateful 
thing to him to hear his Father spoken slightly oC 

2 . Unfriendly, harsh, rare. (Cf. Ingrate a. 2.) 
c xS7S Turberv. Death Eliz. Arhnndle (R.), If ought my 

slender skill or writing w'ere of powre, No processe of in- 
gratefull time her vertues should deuour. 

3 . Not feeling or showing gratitude. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 177 Desirous of 
pleasures, and ingratefull for benefits. 1579 Fulke 
Pari. 484 Whiche are sometimes ingratefull to God for his 
mercies. 1x1632 Chapman A Plays 1873 ^IL 209, 
I may be thought A mo-t ingrateful wretch unto my Friend. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1761) I. 5t3 His treatment of 
the Queen.. was unbrotherly and ingrateful. 

tlnigra’tefuHy, Ohs. [f. prec.+-LT 2 .] 
In an ungrateful manner; ungratefully. 

*S 43“4 Act 35 Hen. Vllly c. 12 The same Frenche King., 
hatbe ,, moosi ingratefullye & wrongfullye w'drawen the 


dew’c. . pencion. 1697 Drvden tr. IGrgir s Past. Pref. (1721) 
76 Extravag.int Heirs .. ingralefully deride the good old 
Gentleman, who left them the Instate. 1711 Light to Blind 
in loM AV/. Hist. MSS. Connn. App. v. 1x4 They ingr.nte- 
fully abandoned him in the tyme oi need. 

4 inigra’tefu^ess. Ohs, [f.as prec. + -^^:.s.s.] 
The quality of being ungrateful ; ingratitude. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. d iv b, AH tlicse thinges, wxlli farder 
matter of Ingraicfuincs. 2619 J. Barlow True Guide to 
Glory 2^ Is not this forgctfulnesse, ingratefiilnessc? 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. <1687) 514 Ingrateful- 
ness to his S.acred Head. 

tliiigra’tely* Ohs. [f, Ingrate a. + 

-LY “.] Ungratefully. 

1581 Satir. Poems Re/ornt. xlui. xso To his rewardc he 
[Alclbiades] gat nane vihcr grace, Ingrailly baneist, to their 
awin grit skailh. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesic (Arb.) 29 Will ye 
then so ingrately make your pen A slaue lo slnne, and .seruc 
hut fleshly men 7 i6$i vilvain Theorem. Thcol, ii. 50 Why 
then doo we not rather magnify lits Goodnes and Graces . . 
then ingratly disgrace them? 

t Inigra'ter. Ohs. Also -or, -our. [app. with 
same radical part as Regrater ; perh. a blending 
of in- or engrosser and regrater {-or).'] A regrater 
or forcstaller. 

1583 Stuiibesj 4 w/»/. Abus. 11. {1882) 4sA.<ort of ingrators 
or forestallers, who intercept euerie thing before it come at 
the market. /^/V 4 46 These helli.shc ingratoiire, and fore- 
stallers make come and all thinges else dcerc. i6ti Cotgr., 
DardanairCy a Regraior, Inpraler, Ingrosscr; one that 
buyes, and Iioordsvp come. .with a purpose loscll it agatne 
when tis grownc decrc. 

Ingratiate Also Yen-, [app. 

f. i6thc.It.77/pn7//V7nr ‘tocngmcc*, to put in grace, 
refl. ingratiarsi (now ingi^aziarsi) ‘ to engracc or 
insinuate himself into favour* (Florio), f. phrase 
in grazia gratia) y L. in grdtiam into favour.] 

1 1 . irans. To bring (a person) into favour (jw/// 
any one) ; to render (him) agreeable {to any one), 

1^1 J. Jackson True Evaitg.^ T. 1. 49 llie Emba<s.ador. . 
to ingratiate his Master ivltli his holinesse, told him Jclc.]. 
1655 Fulleb Ch. Hist. II*. iv. § 6 All this would not ingra- 
tiate this Usurper with them. x68i Flax'EL Meth. Grace 
xviL 310 He hath ingratiated us, or brought us into the 

f race, favour and acceptantx of God the Father. 1728 
Tewton Chronol. Amended it. 207 This . . might ingratiate 
Hadad with Pharaoh. 1755 Man ix. 4 Wc shall endeavour 
. .to ingratiate this respectable order with the people. 

2 . reji. To get oneself into favour; to gain grace 
or favour with ; to render oneself agreeable to. 

1622^ Bacon Hen. Vlt 200 This Taxe .. was abolished 
by Richard the Third .. lo ingratiate himselfe with the 
people. 1640 Hauikcton Castara 111. (Arb.) 715 Should I 
my selfe ingratiate T’ a Princes smile? 2644 jEssor Angel 
of Efh. s 'i hat he might the belter engraiiaie himselfe in 
die eyes of that . . Prelate. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. j. 

$ 89 If he did not do somewhat to ingratiate bim.self to 
the People. j 76 *-y* H* Walfole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) II. 77 Several of the court who ingratiated themselves 
by offering of pictures and curiosities. 2853 Macaulav 
Biog.y Aiteriury(\%(rp) 16 At the coronation .. (hej did hb 
best to ingratiate himself \rith the royal family, 
b. with various pleonastic extensions. 

1654 Sm E, Nicholas in H. Papers (Camden) II. 64 On 
design to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the 
Hugonots of France, a 1665 Goodwi.s Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 385 To ingratiate himself in their affections and good 
wills. 17x3 SszztK, Guanlivi No. 14 r x Desirous to in- 
gratiate themselves further into their favour. 1828 P. Cun- 
ningham N.S, IFrt/rr (cd. 3) II. 195 A convict, — into whose 
good-will this gentleman had so far . . ingratiated himself 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1876) II. u. i. 248 He in- 
grattaied himself still farther in the esteem of the Sicilians. 

+ 3 , inir. (for reJi.) Obs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Luke xvii. 19 Thus gratitude ingra- 
tiates with Christ and gets more grace. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. xri, 519 Those, who think to ingratiate with Him 
by calumai.ating Me. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Hat. (1834) II. 
314 The metbws of civility proper for removing all sus- 
picions of themselves, and ingratiating with whatever com- 
pany they fall into. 

+ 4 . irans. To make (a thing) pleasant, agree- 
able, or acceptable {to or with). Ohs. 

1639 Fuller Holy JPar iii. xx. (1647) 142 Such as might 
more ingratiate with God the persons and prayers of people 
there assembled. 1656 Sibbes Confer. Christ 6- Marysx 
Things, when wanted, are ingratiated to us, as w’armth after 
cold, and meat after hunger. 1676 Temple Let. to the King 
3 Mar., Wks. 1720 II. 379 A Clause . .which he thought was 
put in on purpose to ingratiate it to Your Majesty, a 2677 
Barrow Serin. Wks, 1716 III. 79 Use doth wear out the 
pleasure which .. Novelty commendeth and ingratiateth. 
a X748 Watts Improv. Mind 11, vi, § x That he may ingra- 
tiate his discourses with their ears. 

Hence Ingra'tiating^ vbl. sb. and ///. a . ; In- 
gra-tia-tinffly adv.y in an ingratiating manner, in 
a way to win favour. 

2641 Heylin/Zw/. Episcopacy 1.(1657) ingratiating 

with the Jewes. 1655 Fuller Church Hist. x. vi. § 29 
A Jesuite of excellent Morals, and ingratiating Converse. 
1656 Ariif. HoJtdsom. (1662) 230 The concessions of which 
..had been a' very great indulgence and ingratiating to 
women of greatest quality, afjyj H. Walpole Mem, 
Geo. II (1847) 1 . ix. 276 Lord Isla was . . if artful, at least 
not ingratiating. x8^ Longm. Mag. Feb. 423 The . . lad 
bowed ingratiatingly. 1896 O. Smeaton Allan Ramsay 
i. XI The ingratiating qualities. .of her father's guest. 
Ingratiation (ingr^Jii^'-Jsn). [n. of action f. 
Ingratiate : see -ation.J The action or process 
of ingratiating oneself or getting into favonr. 

28x5 Zeluca I. 224 His desire of ingratiation was not so 
ardent as Zeluca's. 1822 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LIV. 
493 He bad.. cultivated the aits of ingratiation with .some 


sacrifice of the dignity of independence. 1887 
Mem. 6* Portr. iv. yo Daily c.nr-wigging influealialntc.lf 
he w.as a master of ingr.atiation. 

Ingratiatory (ingrr'-Jiiatori), a. [f. hfA. 
TiATi; : see -oiiv. J That tends to ingratiatt. 

x86s Corn/i. Mag. Apr. 399 He spoke with a timid 
ness of tone, an ingratiatory smile. i88x Rvskis Lcti; 
Meiuie I. i. 26 You will find one of the robin'svey^y 
ingratiatory faculties is his dainty and delicate movemerr 

ingratitude (ingrac-titiKd). [a. F. vigmUluit 
(13th c. in Ilalz.-Darra.), ad. late L. 
ingratitude, displeasure, n. of quality f. 
iNaiiATi:; cf. Giiatitude.] 

1 . Want or absence of gratitude; indisposition la 
.acknowledge or reciprocate benefits received; e- 
thankfulness; ungratefulness. 

(^2225 After, R, 200 Ingratitude ; l»esne Tcundel brtt, 
hwose ids nout icnowen of goddede, auh lellc 3 lutel 
o 5 er uorjilcS mid ajlc.) 1340 Avenb. 18 A vice ht R 
y-clepcd me clergie : ingratitude: pet is uorj'ctlngecfgc^ 
and of his guodes. 1477 Eari. Rivers (Caxton)Z)/V/«i 
To sette a p.artc alle ingratitude. 1532 Elyot Gerp. 11.2^ 
The moste damnable vice .and mosteagayneiusticc,inin)re 
oppinion, is ingratitude, commenly c.'illed unkyndnesst.. 
He is unkyndc whiche denieth to haue reccyued anyb«M; 
fiic that in dede he hath receyued. 2607 Siiaks. Ctfr. \i E. 
20 Ingratitude is monstrous, and for the multitude to k 
ingratefull, were lo make a Monster of the multitude. iSjS 
South Senrt. (1737) I. xi. 413. 2796 Burkk Let. NchltLd. 
Wks. VIII. 51 Ingratitude to benefactors is the first ofre«>- 
lulionary virtues. 2876 Mozley Univ. Semi. xv. 252 Tl.tft 
is perhap.s no fault that men think more monstrous in eder 
people than ingratitude. 

* 1 * 2 . Unpleasantfeeling, disagrecableness (between 
persons) ; unfriendliness, iinkindness. Ohs. 

c 2^77 Caxton Jason 41 They ben unkinde and full of ir.- 
gratitude . . yf they knewe ony thing wberwith they Bugtt 
dishonourc them they wolde do hit. 2548 Hall Cbreit-, 
Hen. VJI Le.'isl it should sowe or kyndle anydissp 
cion or ingratitude betwene the Frenche kjmg and bin. 
*555 Eden Decades 232 marg., The ingratiftlude of^i 
Portugales. f 2566 J. Aldav tr. Boaysinatis T/teai. WerU 
E V, There is prepared for him [the child) new sorrow, by 
the ingratitude of mothers, which are so delicate, .that they 
will not nourish them. 

t Inigratudty. Ohs. rat e. [f. Is- 3 + Gbi- 
TuiTV.] Ungraciousness, unkindness, ingratitpde. 

2528 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 36 Rather ..than the King-- 
should suspect any point of Ingratnytc in him. t&j j. 
Davus Microcosmos Ded, to Pr, Wales ii. (1878) xo, 1 •• 
Thai willingly (to saue thee from annoy Of dire dislike far 
ingratuitee) Do take vpon me to express© thy ioy. . 

t Inigra*ve, Obs. Also 6-7 en% 
or - + Grave sb. or «/.] irans. To put in a grave ; 
to entomb, bury. 

a. 2535 Stewart Crotu Scot, IIL i6 The qubilk Mi®»* 
Ingrauitwe.sthaninanescpuliurc. 2683CKALKHitA 
6* Cl. 167 Shall I think Their cruelly so merciful, tosa''® 
Her, their ambition strove for to ingrave t 
p. 2555 W. Watrem AN P'ardle Pacions App. 336 Letteetaa 
the ver^’ ennemie be engraued, and leite no corps Iiewiw* 
ouic burialL 1590 Sbenshr P‘, Q. i. x. 42 In seemcl)’ son 
their corses to engrave. 2633 1 *. Fletcher 
V ile headless trunk, why art thou not engraved /w; 
Waterhouse Pire Lend. 245 Those Lazariiiqoe spirits-, 
have been of late engraved in cold resolves. 

Hence d'lngra-ved/^/. a.y entombed, bnned, 

^ 2586 Whetstone Eng. Myrror 5 The envious cornmiU* 
inhumane outrages upon their ingraved bones. 1608 
Hest Ninn. (1842) 26 Here they lye that gallopt so, 
Death’s ingraued snare. 

t Ingrave, -or, -ery, obs. ff. Engrave v.y etc. 
2552 Huloet, Ingrauer. /d/Vf., Ingrauynge. 
flngrave, obs. apocopate form of iiigravtih 
engraven, pa. pple. of Engrave v. 

25x3 Douglas AEneis v. v. 45 Twa siluer coppis schappm 
lyk ane bote , , and Avith figuris ingrave (1553 engraifj. 

Xngravescence (ingrave-sens). h/ta> U- 
next : see -ence.] The quality or condition 01 
being ingravescent ; increase of gravity or severit). 
2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 6S9 'i his desiie 

turned with every returning ingravescence of the fever, vii 
Bristowe Th. ffPract. Med. (1878) 132 This developracnl 
contagium goes on during the whole period ofingraves«nc • 

Ingravescent (ingrave-sent), n. hied, [t- B- 
ingravescent-eniy pr. pple. of ingravl’sccre ^ to gro 
heavy, f. in- (In- ^) + gravesc^re, f. gravis heavy.) 
Increasing in gravity or severity ; growing worse. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 4B3 Common Asthrnj. 
Paroxysm gradual ; Ingravescent. 2892 Lancet 25 A h’ 
954/1 Infective diseases .. like tuberculosis and 
which were persistent and ingravescent, and 
self-protective. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 923 
cent jaundice gives rise to a series of nervous sympto 
akin to cholamic intoxication. 

Ingravidate (ingrre-vidc't), v. [f. ppl* ste 
of late L. ingravidare to make heavy or pregnant, 
f. in- (In- -) + gravidns heavy. Gravid.] _ 

1 . trans. To load or weigh ; to Tender gravid, 

impregnate. , . -- 

2642 Fuller Holy < 5 * Prof. St. i. xii. 39 Tk®y may - • 
pregnant and ingravidated with Justfull thoughts. ^ 
W. Simpson Hydro! Ess. 78 Ingravidated with a '^itrioun.^ 

salt. 2698 P/ii! Trans. ScX. 466 fHel. tells us ^ v 

Countrj’-men ingravidate the Female 

the P’lowers of the Male. 1866 Alger Art/. 9' 

IV, 382 His receptive and responsive capacity of 
ingravidated his utterance as with the weight of worm . 

2 . intr. To become heavy ; to be weighed rio\\R. 

. 2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 181 By the cohibiuon 
these dreggs .. the body ingravidates. 
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+ Ingra'vidate, a. Ois. rar^—'. [ad. late L. 
ingraviddt-tis, pa. pple. of ingraviddre : see prec.J 
Loaded. 

x6si Biggs New Disf. T i8o To deliver . . the ingravidate 
, . veins from the Tympany of a Plethora. 

Ingravidation. (ingrtevide'-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec. vb. : see -atioit.] The action of ingravi- 
dating or state of being ingravidated ; pregnancy. 

x6is QKOOVL'EL Body of Man 315 All the time of their in- 
grauidation or in which they go with childe. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharvt. Extentp. 299 The last month of Ingravidation. 
1811 Hooper Med. JJict.y Inp-avidation,. .the same as im- 
pregnation, or going with child. 

Ingrayl, obs. form of Engrail v. 
tlngrea't, v. Obs. Also en-. [f. In - 2 + 
Gbeat a. Cf. Engheaten.] tra?ts. To make 
great, to magnify. 

a 1619 Fotherbv W/Zira;//. 11. i. § 3 (1622! 174 There is, in 
all things, a desire to dilate, and to ingreat themselues. 
1626 Sir C. Cornwallis Disc. Pr. Henry (164x1 7, I ever 
after ., found my selfe exceedingly engreated in his favour. 
2627 Abp. Abdot Narrative 11. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
I. 455 As some are gentle and benign, so some others, to 111- 
great themselves, might strain more then the string will bear. 

tlngre’de, z'. Obs. rare. 'L. ingred-i \.o 
enter.] irans. To enter into (as an ingredient). 

. *657 Tomlinson Rettods Disp. Pref., Every Simple which 
ingredes the Compositions may be dignoted. 1657 Physical 
Diet., Ingrede, go into, or help to make up a medicine. 

+ Xu^e'diencO; Obs. [f. as Ingredient 1 
see -ENCE. But, in sense r, orig. a misspelling of the 
pi. ingredients (cf. AcctDENCE, Inhabitance), and 
subsequently confused with the sing, ingredient,'] 

1. Tiiat which enters into a mixture, a. The in- 
gredients in a medicine, potion, etc., separately or 
collectively; or the mixture itself, as containing in- 
gredients. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 266 The physicyon 
consyderynge his medecyne orpocyon-.mayse in nismynde 
the dyuerse ingredyence that wente therto, 25^3 More 
Ans^ii. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/2 Thys plaster . . hath som 
good ingredience. But it . .hathe also some deade potycarye 
drugges putte in it that can do no good. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. I. vi». ix This cuen-handed lustice Commends th’ 
Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice To our owne lips. 
2646 S. Sheppard Year yubiUe 39 An ingredience, which 
quaft of, might surely destroy the health of both their bodies 
and souls. 2678 Marvell De/. Hotve Wks. 187s IV. 179 Do 
I therefore think them equipollent, or that one of them hath 
not the stronger ingredience? 2694 R. Burthoggc Reason 
167 If there be no ingredience of matter in their making. 
jig. 2645 UssHER Body Div. (1647) 29$ Faith doth not 
consist in darknesse and ignorance; but Knowledge is of 
the ingredience of it. 

b. (with pli) A single ingredient or element. 
*577-87 Holinshbd C/iron, II, 13/1 One Theoricus wrote 
a proper treatise of 7'//^ .. He declareth the simples 
and ingrediences thereto belonging. 2389 Cogan Haven 
Health ccxviii. (2636) 250 Ale requireth two ingr^iences, 
i66x Sir H. Vane^s Politics 9 AU those to receive their 
proper Ingrediences, or they perfect not the Cure. 

■ 2, The fact or process of entering in : a. by phy- 
sical movement ; b. as an ingredient. 

2557 Sarum Printer, Lauds B iij, For us in heaven to 
have ingredience. 1604 R- Cawdrev Table Aiph., Ingresse, 
Ingredience, enterance in. 2638 Sibbes Entanuell i. 16 
Both natures had an ingredience into all the works of media- 
tion, 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. ii. iv. 158 The Phan- 
tasie, Design and Destination of Man, which is various, 
according to those various Temperaments that have ingre- 
dience and induence into him. 

t Ingre'dieace, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec,] 
irans. To introduce as an ingredient; to furnish 
with ingredients. 

2650 Ashmole Chym, Collect. 30 No unclean Body is in- 
gredienced except one, which is commonly called of the 
Philosophers, The green Lion. i8*z Lamb Elia Ser. 1, 
Chinmeynveepers, May the descending soot never tmnt thy 
costly well-ingredienced soups. 

+ lugre'diency. Obs. [f. Ingredient ; cf. 
Ingredience, and see -ency.] 

1 . = Ingredience i. 

2612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 345 Those which 
cannot have all the ingrediency of this composition. 1646 
S. Bolton ^ Err. 75 There are but few errours in 

oure dayes..but have some ingrediency of truth in them. 
i65 * R. Mathew Uni. Alck. p. ii, I am sure they know not 
all the Ingredicncies thereof. <r2684 Leighton Comm. 
2 Pet. v. 4 Pure unmixed glory, without any ingrediency of 
pride or sinful vanity. 

2 . = Ingredience 3. 

2648 W. ^Bridge England save... with a Nohvithslanding 
27 It [ Papistry] destroies your Obedience, by the ingrediency 
of merits. 2650 Weekes Truth's Con/, ii. 50 There is an 
mgrediency and concurrence of all the great and glorious 
Perfections of God. x658 Howe Bless, Righteous (1825) 
192 Think not ^that sensual pleasure, .can have any ingredi- 
enc>’ into .. this slate of blessedness. 2695 Whether Parlt. 
be not dissolved by Death P'cess Orange 3 IParliaments] 
c.annot cease to have an Ingrediency into the Government, 
''•’Uhout a di^olution of the whole Frame of it. 

lugredient (ingrrdient), a. and sb. fad. L, 
ivgredient-emy pr. pple. of ingred-T to enter, f. 

(In- 2^ to step, go : cf. F. ingridient sb. 

(150S in Hatz.-Darm.), which was prob. the imme- 
diate source of the sb. in sense 3.] 

adj. That enters in ; entering into a thing or 
place : “I- a. by moving or running in.^ Obs. 

x6ix V\jysi\o, Ingredietiie, ingredient, entrlng in. 0:1642 
Bi*. Moustacu Acts Mon. (1642! 115 The couist of Gods 

VoL. V. 


spirit is in divers men, difierent : Either ingredient and 
insident..or urgent and impellent. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. t. xvii. 45 The external and common Coat 
of the ingredient Vessels. 

b. as a component part or element, arch. 

2642 T. Lechford Plain Dealing {xZ&p They began 
about a small trespasse^ of swine, but it is thought some 
other matter was ingredient. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. m. xxiii. 268 The home ofa Deere is.. Ingredient into the 
confection of H^Ticmth. 1663 Butler Httd. 1. ii. at Some 
fierce, deed-doing man. Compos'd of many ingredient \’alours, 
Just like the manhood of nine triors. 17x3 Berkeley 
Guardian No. 83 P i The generosity that is ingredient in 
the temper of the soul. 2830 Herschcl Stud. Nat. Phil. 291 
The connection between the external characters of a stone 
and its ingredient constituents. 

B. sb. f 1. One who steps in. Obs. rare. 

26x4 T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. Wks. 1862 I. 259 If sin. . 
discovers the green and gay flowers of delice, he cries to the 
ingredients, Latei anguis in herbdy — ^I’he serpent lurks 
there. 

2, A thing which enters in or penetrates. Obs. 

2624 WoTTON Archil.^ in Reliq. (1672) 7 [The air] being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. 

3. Something that enters into the formation of a 
compound or mixture; a component part, con- 
stituent, element. Primarily used of medical com- 
positions and other artificial material mixtures, 
but also of natural compounds and of things im- 
material, actions, conditions, etc. 

CX460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 144 Alle V<se ingred- 
yenies, ^ey ar for ypocras makynge. 2543 Traheron 
Vigds Chirurg. 423/2 Thys ceroie .. comfoneth y* soie 
place, as it appeareth to hym, that consydereth the in- 
gredientes, 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, What are 
the ingredients to your fucus? 2601 Holland Pliny 
Explan, Words, IngredietttSy be those simples that goevnto 
the making of any medicine compound. 1659 Gauden Fun. 
Serin. Bp. Brovmrig (1660) 124 Stupidity, I told you, is 
no ingredient in piety. 2680-90 Temple Ess.y Health ^ 
Long^ Li/e Wks. 17^1 I. 287 Whatever the Spleen is it is 
certainly a very ill Ingredient into any other Disease. 
2752 Hume Pol. Disc. ii. 25 Human happiness . seems to 
consist of three ingredients, action, pleasure and indolence. 
1784 J. Potter Yirtuous Pillagers II. 100 These are no 
inconsiderable ingredients to love and friendship. 2798 
Malthus PoPul. (1817) II. 457 The money price of com. .is 
.. the most powerful ingredient in regulating the price of 
labour,^ 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxv. IV. 397 Hisambitvon 
was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. x866 Rogers 
Agrie. Sf Prices I. xxiu. 602 The brass of the Middle Ages 
was . . a mixture of tin and copper, the latter being the 
larger ingredient in the compound. 

t b. Chief or main ingredient. Obs. 

2^4 Shaks. 0th. 11. iii. 31X Every inordinate cup Is un- 
blessed and the ingredient [Qos. ingredience! is a devil. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xii. 133 We may as firmly 
conclude, that Diapbcsnlcon a purging electuary bath some 
part of the Phosnix for its ingredient. 

f C. A material. Obs. rare. 

x^i T. H(ale 1 Acc. New Ittvent. 37 The Ingredients 
employed in that method of Sheathing, are of rorreign 
growth. 

If Ingredients occurs as sing. « Ingredience i b. 

2674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 206 Dulce est Lucrum, 
etc, ; & I finde y‘ Ingredients moves great ones as well 
as y* Little here. x6& R. Holme Armoury in. 250/1 The 
first and more simple Ingredients required in Grammar, is 
the information and Instruction of Letters. 

[Ingree, erroneous writing of the phrase in grcc 
kindly, favourably : see Gree,] 

Ingrele, -eyl, obs. forms of Engrail v. 

Inglress (i'ngres), jA [ad. L. ingress-sts entering, 
entrance, f. ppl. stem of ingredl to go in, enter, f. 
in' (In- 2) +gradi to step, go.] 

1. The action or fact of going in or entering. 
Also, Capacity or right of entrance, esp. in legal 
phr, ingressy egress, and regj'ess. 

* 543'4 35 Hen, VIII, c. 10 To haue free ingresse 

egresse and regres-’^c in to all suebe places. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 22 The holes ordayned for the exiiure of the 
Ncrues, and ingresse of the vessels of nourishment. 1607 
Rogers 39 Art. Pref. (1854) 22 Within a year, and little more, 
after his happy ingress into this kingdom. 2684 Boyle 
Porousn. Anim. ^ Solid Bod. vii. iir Nor is Sulphur 
the only consistent Body that has this ingress into Metals ; 
for we have found them penetrable by prepared Arsenic. 
2767 Blackstone Comm. II. ix. 146 The tenant shall have 
..free ingress, egress, and regress, to cut and carry away 
the profits. 1828 Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, A small fee to^ the 
keepers would . . procure egress and ingress at any lime. 
x85X'6 Woodward Mollusca 32 The animal has apparently 
occupied its shell, and prevented the ingress of mud. 

b. A place or means of entrance ; an entrance. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 964 Hongc hit in thy yatis and 
ingresse Of hous or toun. 1657 W. Rakd tr. Gassendis 
Life Peirese II. r3 The Tower of Buquia .. stands at the 
in^ess of the Martigian Coast. 2839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes ^Vks. 1862 II. 4 Running water must force an egress 
for itself, and, consequently, an ingress for the reader and 
myself. , 

C. More fully ingress-money'. A payment on 
entrance into a sociely,college,etc, ; an entrance fee. i 

2607 in Hist. Wahe/eld Gram. Sck. (1892' 66 Assign- | 
inge unto him the whole ingres-s money of all such as shall 
be* enlred scbollers under him. 2656 in Willis R Clark 
Cambridge [yZWl I- tot R* from Benefactors, Materials, 
Ingresse-s, &c. ;^36so. 10. ii. x886 Ibid. I. 97 From a list of 
* I ngresses received’ wc learn that Mr. Watts occupied ‘ the 
comer chamber next King’s College Chapel 

2. The action of entering upon or beginning a 
thing; a beginning, an attempt; also, 'The com- 
meticement of an action, period, etc. arch. 


cx^o PMlad.cn Husb. iw 274 Til October from thyn, 
gresse of this mone, Is coriaunder sowe in fatty lond. 2563- 
87 Foxe A.^ M.(^i6Si) HI. I In the ingress of this fbrcsaid 
story, a 2620 Healey Cebes (,z6 ^6) 242 'i hey have forgotten 
the instruction that Lifes genius gave them at their ingrc<se. 
1622 Callis Slat. Sesoers (1647) 247 Before I shall touch 
upon the mam, I will make an Ingresse to treat of such 
matters whereby [etc.], 2^ T. Hardy Wessex Poems 146 
Since then she comes Oft.. at the season’s ingresses. 

3. a. Astral. The arrival of a planet at that part 
of the heaven occupied by another planet, or at the 
ascendant, or the mid-heaven, b, Astron. The 
entrance of the sun into a sign of the zodiac. ? Obs. 
C. The first contact of an inferior planet with the 
sun, or of a satellite with its planet, at a transit. 

a. 2^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1504 'They solemnize 
a feast in the new Moone of the moneih Phamenoth, which 
they call The ingresse or entrance of Osiris to the Moone. 
2829 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet. Astrol. 359-60 Active 
ingresses are those wherein the active stars operate by 
coming to the places of the significator; and passive in- 
gresses are those wherein the passive stars come to the 
places of the promitiors. 

b. 2652 (}aule Magaslrom. xxvi. liva, It is unpossible 
to finde out the true ingresse of the Sunne into the jequi- 
noctiall points. 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist, {z-jxf) I. 47 At 
the Sun’s ingress into the Sign Leo. 2726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 225 The beginning of the Day and Night falls 
upon the Sun's Ingress into the Equinoctial Points. 

C. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 160 The whole matter 
was. .to find her [Venus] out a little before her ingre.<s. 

I 2B12 WooDMOusE Astron. xxxviii. 378 Instead of observing 
the mere ingress, they observe the duration of the transit 
! 2867-77 G. F. (Chambers Astron. 916. 2M8 Lockyer 

Guillcmin's Heavens (ed. 3) 479. 

I t Xngre'SS, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L, 

I ingredl to enter : see prec.] 

1. inir. To enter, go in. 

C2330 Artk. d* MerL 7082 So Ij-oun doth on dcre ingress, 
<2 2827 Dsvicht cited by Worcester. 

2. irans. To enter, invade; s/ec. Mo go in to’ 
carnally. 

a 2632 Donne To C'iess Bedford Poems, etc. (2633) 89 Yet 
he as hee bounds seas, will fixe your houres, [Which] plea- 
sure, and delight may not ingresse. — Progr. Soul xx\. 
ibid, zi hicn, till they tooke laws which made freedorae 
le.sse. Their daughters, and their sisters did ingresse, Till 
now unlawfull, therefore ill. 

tliigre’ssance. Obs. rare’-}, [irreg. f. L. 
ingress-us entrance + -ance.] Entry-money. 

*SS® I.EVER Serm.y Shroudes (Arb.) 37 It is a wonderous 
thing lose Benilemen take so great rentes, fynes, and in- 
gressaunce couetousnes. 

Xngression (ingTeJan). [ad. L. ingression-em, 
n. of action f. ingredl io enter: see Ingress. Cf. 
obs. F, ingression (Gcdef., Littrd).] The action 
of going in or entering; entrance ; invasion. 

c 2470 Harding Ckrem. xxxi. i, Pinner then had Logres in 
gouemaile, And kyng ther of was by wrong ingression. 
2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) 11. 325 It appercth that 
theyr ingressyon Into relygion, is more for welth and eas. 
2633 P. Fletcher Elisa n. xlvl, Unfriendly friends why 
do ye strive To barre wbht death from his so just ingre.^sion? 
12x662 Fuller Worthies, ,5'/iZ'0/2/i.in.(266a)2 Sulphurhaih 
ingression into Mettal, and uitumen none at all. 2738 
Boljncbroke Idea Patriot King ii. 248 If the heart of a 
prince be not corrupt, these truths will find an easy ingres- 
sion .. to it. 1886 H. W. S^JYTH in Amer. Jrul. Philol. 
VII. 371 Traces are manifest [among critics of the Iliad] of 
•an inclination to suffer the ingression of antique forms. 

Ingressive (ingre-siv), a. [f. L. ingress-y ppl. 
stem of ingredl to enter + -ive: cf. aggressive.] 
a. Having the character or quality of entering, b. 
Gram. Denoting entering upon action, inceptive. 

2649 J- Ellistone tr. Behnten’s Efist. xix. | 14 The 
Divine light is not ingressive (or a light comming into a 
man from without). 2658 R. P'rasck North. Mem. (1694) 
3C0 Such signal RemonsUations (like an Ingressive Spirit) 
Strike deep Impressions into my thoughtful Breast 1885 
Gildersleeve in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. VI. 71 The sigmaiic 
aorist is decidedly ingressive, and W’e do not want the in- 
gre^sive action here. 

Hence logre'ssiveness, ingressive quality. 

2882-3 Toy in Schaff Encycl. A'clig. Kticnul. 2155 Two 
forms which denote respectively eompletedness and in- 
gressiveness of action. 

tingre’ssor. Ohs. rare— [agent-n. from L. 
ingredl to enter : cf. aggressor, and OF. ingresseur 
(Godef.).] One who enters ; an intruder, an invader. 

CZ7X0 Light to Blind in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v, 144 ITicn they poured in tbeir sbott amongst the 
ingressors from front, right, and left, 

+ iDgxe'SSU. Law. Obs. [from L. phr. de in- 
gressii * of entry ’ : cf. next] An obsolete writ of 
entry: see quot. 

2607 Cowell Interpr., Ittgressu, is a writ of entric, that 
is, whereby a man secketh entry into lands or tenements; 
it lyeth in many diuers cases "here it hath as many diuer- 
sities of formes, 2658 in PHiLLirs. sttqoxnlSiXiVnrLaio Diet. 

Ii Ingre’ssus. Law. Obs. [L., = ‘entrance’: 
see Ingress.] (See quot.) t, i- . 

I70« Phillips, Inmssirs, . . in a Law-sense, a Relief or 
Duty which the Heir or Successor at full .-ige anaently p^d 
to the Chief Lord for entring upon the Fee, or Lands that 
were fallen to him. 

Ingreve, -g^eue, obs. forms of Encrieve. 
IngToche, ohs. form of Encroach v. 

IngToove, variant of Encroove v. 

Xngrose, ingross(e, -grosser, -grossment, 

obs. forms of Engross, etc. 
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f Ingro'ssative. Obs. rare~K [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. ingrossdre to thicken (cf. Engkoss S), 
perh, after obs. F, uigrossaiify -ive (i5-i6th c. in 
Godef.) or a med.L. ^ij 2 gros 5 dttvus.‘\ A medicine 
for thickening the ‘ humours’ ; = IncrxVSSATIVE B. 

CXS50 Li.oyD Trcas. Heatik (tsSs") Matunitiue^, 

IngTossatyues, and Divisiues, as these following, 
t Ingro'ten, Obs. rare, [f. In- i or ^ + 
Groten V. : cf. also Agbote, Agboten.] irans. 
To cram with food or drink, to glut. 

CX440 Promp. Part}. 215/1 Groton, or ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, int^nrgito. Ibid. 261/2 Ingroton wythe 
mete or drynke, supra xtxgmto/i, 

+ lugrotl'ildy V. Obs, rare. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Gbodnj) V.] irans. To fix into something as a 
foundation, 

1581 N. WoODES Confl, Consc. iv. in Hazl. DodsUy VI. S3 
So we, which into Christ our Rock are ingrounded. 
d* Ingrou‘nded, a, Ohs, rare. [In-‘\] Un- 
grounded, groundless. 

x6ox Archpr. Conirozt. (Camden) II. 165 Such ingrounded 
suspitions as S. N. would engender in hts frendes minde. 
Ingrowing (i'ngrdudq), f>pl, a, [In adv, 1 1 a.] 
Growing inwards or within something ; spec, of 
a nail : Growing into the flesh. 

1869 E. A Parkes Praci. Hygictte (ed. 3) 399 Neglected 
corns, bunions, or in-growing nails. 1871 H, Macmillan 
Trxie Vine iv. (1872) 130 God's word will be.. the emphutos 
logos^ the ingrowing word. 

So I'n^owinff "jhl. sb. 

1852 T. J. Ashton {litU) Corns, Bunions, and Ingrowing 
of the Toe-Nail. 

Ingrown (imgrJun), ppl. a, [In adv, 1 1 b.] 
That has or is grown within something; native, in- 
nate (usually of immaterial things), 

X670 Pettus v. S Particulars of ingrowen 

Metals and Minerals. 1865 Pusev^/r^/*. 194 The imper- 
fection ingrown as it were with the soul. 1876 L. Morris 
So)t£^s Two JP. Ser. in. Youth of Thought 25 Art with 
language Jived ingrown, The cunning hand and golden 
tongue. 

D. Of a nail : That has grown into the flesh. 

1878 T. Bryant Praei. Siirg. 1 . 177 In-grown toe-nail is 
a troublesome afTection. 

Ingrowtli (i'ngrjuj)). [In- adv. ii d.] 

a. The action of grotving inwards, b. concr. 
That which grows inwards ; a formation due to 
growth in an inward direction. (0pp. to outgrowth.) 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossincatoiy ingrowth. ^ 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
viii. 482 In these, as in other Invertebrata, the nervous 
ganglia are modified ingrowths of the epiblast. x88* Vines 
SaaiP Boi. 14 The cell-walls . . are attached externally to 
the ingrowths of the cell-wall of the mother-cell. 

flngru'dge, Obs, rare [?In- 2 ,] Secret 
enmity, spite ; grudge. 

x6o6 Warner Alh. Eng, xiv. Ixxx. 339 Whether fifte 
Henryes costly %\'aTres, or death (he so belou'd) hlore 
touched his ingrudge or greefe, a question may be mou'd. 

1 1 ‘ligrueiice. Obs. [ad. med.L. ingrtteniia 
irruption, etc., f. ingrnent-em : see next and 
-ENCE.] A coming on, onset, attack. 

1626 Jackson Creed vni. xii. § 10 Only by the ingruence 
of the disease itself. 1673 Oley Pref. Jacksot^s IPks. (1844) 
I. 33 The sudden ingruence of a lethargy or apoplexy. 

+ Ingment, a. Obs. [f, L. ingrttent-eniy pr. 
pple. oi ingmere to rush upon, attack : cf. congrn- 
eni.] Coming on, assailing, attacking, invading. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 568 An Arke . . lifted 
from earth by the ingriient force of the waters. Jhid. 745 
The better to withstand the ingruent warre. 1649 Marbuby 
Comm. Habak. i. a They that had wont to stana in the gap, 
to turn away ingruent judgments. 

Ingrum, corruption of ignorant : see Ingram. 
Ingua, obs. form of Inca. 
f Ingudged, erroneous f. ittgtiaged or ingadged 
*= Engaged///, a. So Ingudgment. 

1630 in Picton L'poot Munic. Ree. (18S3) I. 129 His debts 
and ingudgments. Ibid. 130 Wherein the town are ingudged 
and concerned. 1636 Ibid. 177 For y* w«^ Mr. James South- 
erne was ingudged. 

[flnguen (i’ggwen). [L.] The groin. 

1706 Phillips, Inguen, the Groin, or Share, xy. . in J. 
Thomson Led. Infam.iiZxi) 239 A >vadd of bard linen cloth, 
or the like, inside the thigh, a little below the inguen. 
Inguilty, erroneous form of UncdiI/TT. 
Inguinal (i’ggwinal), a. Anat. and Path. [ad. 
L. ingiiindlis (Pliny), f. inguen^ ingttin- the groin : 
cf. F. inguinal (Pare, i6lh c.).] Of, belonging to, 
or situated in the groin. 

i68xtr. Willis* Rem. Med. B'^.Vocab., belong- 
ing to the groin. 1737 Layard in Phil. Trans. L. 531 The 
parotid, inguinal, or other glands. x8oo Med. yml. IV. 39 
An incarcerated inguinal hernia. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 422 They [mammae] form two rows, which. . 
extend from the Inguinal to the pectoral region. 
Ingnino* (i‘gg'vint?), used as combining form of 
Lat. ingtceti, ingttin^ (see prec.) : as in Inguino- 
abdo-minal c., * relating to the groin and to the 
abdomen ’ ; Irxguino-cxti'ral <j., ^ relating to the 
groin and to the thigh * {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886) ; In- 
gnino-cnta’neons relating to the groin and the 
skin (of the adjoining thigh); Inguino-soro’tal 
nr., belonging to the groin and the scrotum. 

■ [1847 Craig, Inguino-cutaneus^ an epithet applied by 
Chaussier to the anterior branch of the first lumbar ner%’e.] 


185s Mayne E.vpos. Lex.f Inguino-cutaneous. 1878 T, 
Bryant Preset. Sttrg, I.‘ 6^ An inguino-scrotal or labial 
hernia. 

Ingulf, jetc., variant of Engulf ti., etc. 
'{'IngUTdge, inguTge, obs. fF. Engorge v . 
1631 Heywood Loudon*s Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 271 
A thousand monsters.. gape To ingardge and swallow you. 

Ingurgitate (ingi>vd5it<r‘t), v. ^ Pa. pple. in 

6 ingurgitate, [f. ppl. stem of L. ingnrgiidre to 
pour in (like a flood), to glut or gorge oneself, f. 
rV/- (In- 2 ) 4. gnrgeSf gnrgit-cm a %yhirlpool, gulf 
Cf. F, ingnrgiier iCo\^. 1611).] 

1 . irans. To swallow greedily or immoderately 
(food, or, in later use csp., drink). Also jig. 

1570 Levins Pfanip. 4X/47 Ingurgitate, tngurgitare. X574 
NE^VT0N Health PTag. 16 Mcalc excessively ingurgitate 
and eaten. .commonly engendreth and breedeth cruditie. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 205 To ingurgitate & 
consume more of Gods creatures. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s 
DJsf. 220 When he had ingurgitated much wine, a ijix 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 83 Those Sots. .Flask 
after Flask ingurgitate, till drown’d In theirown Spew.s they 
wallow on the Ground. 2822 T. Taylor Apuleius, Philos. 
Plate) u. 358 To ingurgitate pleasures of every kind, 1853 F. 
Hall in Hation (N. V.) XL. 257/1 He does not hesitate to 
ingurgitate, at one brave gulp, all the evil, .that is found in 
the original German. 

b. absol. To eat or drink to excess ; to gorman- 
dize, guzzle. 

1398 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) xo Phisition Mirtis 
talkes of saHuation..W*ho doth ingurgitate, who lusslcate. 
1621 Burton Anat. Pfel, ii. ii. 1. ij, To eat and ingurgitate 
beyond all measure, as m.iny doe. 2B41 Jeffrey /.t/. in 
Cockbum Life ILclvii, When awake and not ingurgitating, 
on the whole very good company. 

c. To gorge, to cram with food or drink. 

1383 Stoddcs Anat. Abus. s. (1877) J04 Wee must not 
swill and ingurgitate our stomacks so ful. 16x3 T. Adams 
Spir. Navigator 15 Cormorants whose gorges have been 
long ingurgitated with the world. 

2 . irans. To swallow up as a gulf or whirlpool ; 
to engulf lit. and jig. 

a 1619 Fotherbv A/heom. ij. ji. § 5 (1622) 206 Let him in- 
gurgit.ite himbclfe neuer so deepe into it, 2644 Vicars God 
in Mount 204 The swelling and swallowing Waves which 
thought to have ingurgitated and supt us all up. 1787 ir, 
Klopstoek's Plessiah itt. 93 Thus whirlpools.. ingurgitate 
into their gulphs profound the incautious mariner. 1849 
E, B. Eastwick Leaves vs\ Bankers who pay no jnterest 

it is true, but do not absorb and ingurgitate your principal, 
fb. intr. for rejl. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into the sea. (Cf. Engulf i b.) Obs. 

163* Vicars tr. Virgils AEneid 5 Where swift Simols did 
ingurgitate. 

Hence InguTgitated, InguTgitating ///. adjs. 
x6*o Venner Via Recta vi. 102 Mbct sauces . . , which of 
ingurgitating belly-gods are greatly esteemed. 1634 Ga\ton 
Pleas. Notes iv. xxv, 284 Sancho had in a short time choak'd 
himselfe with the ingurgitated reliques and orts of the 
Canons provision. 1830 Beauties Thanet II. 59 Their in- 
gurgitating property is so powerful, that in a few days even 
the largest vessel driven upon them would be swallowed up. 
1831 Hautkor.nr Ho. Sev. Gables tcx. (1883) 366 A momen- 
tary eddy, — verj' small, as compared with the apparent mag- 
nitude of the ingurgitated object. 

Ingur^tation (ing 4 >zd 3 it?i*j 9 n). [ad. late 
L. ingnrgiiatidn'em^ n. of action from ingnrgitarc : 
see prec.] The action of ingurgitating. 

1 . Greedy or immoderate swallowing ; excessive 
eating or drinking ; guzzling or swilling. 

1530 Elvot Gov. i. xi, I shall exhortc tutours and gouer- 
nours of noble chyldren, that they suffre them nat to use 
ingourgitaiions of meate or drinke. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
iL X. § 7 A large draught and ingurgitation of wine, a 1634 
Selden Eng.Epin. iii. § 19 Ingurgitation of brain-smoaking 
liquors, 1794 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 305 Accustomed 
to great ingurgitation of spirituous potation. 2837 Nezv 
Ptonthly Ptag. XLIX. xdg The Monday. .was. .honoured 
with a due ingurgitation ofcollops and eggs.^ 

.Z^”- *594 Pfirr. Policy (1599) 191 The wine of worldly 
wisedome . . procureth more ingurgitation then comfort. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie ef God 48 Voure mindes being 
drunke with this coRtinuall ingurgitation of error. 

2 . The action of swallowing up ; engulfment. 

^ 1826 Bladnv. Pfag. XIX. 399 A playful prelude to their 
ingurgitation in that whirlpool — that Corryvrechan — our 
stomach. 

U 3. (loosely or erroneously.) A gurgling noise. 
1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sei*. Gables viii. When Pheebe heard 
a certain noise in Judge Pynchcon’s throat, .when the girl 
heard this queer and awkward ingurgitation. 

+ Ing^a'Stable, a. Ohs. Also erron. -ible. 
ad, L. ingttstdbilis (Pliny) not fit to be tasted, f. in- 
In- 3) -t- gnsidhilis Gustable.] Incapable of being 
tasted ; not perceptible by the sense of taste. 

x6*3 Cockeram, Jngustibte. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. III. xxi. 158 The body of that clement is ingustible, void 
of all sapidity. 2636 SxANLEy Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 257/2 
The Taste perceivetb that which is gusLable, and that which 
is ingustable. 

Ingyn(ii)e, obs. ff. Engine; var. Ingine. 
flngynoiir, obs. f. Engineer, contriver, in- 
ventor. 

xso^M Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 55 In quiptisccnce, ctk, ingy- 
nouri.s joly, That far can multiphe in folie. 

+ IngyTe, V, 1 Sc. Obs. Also 6 ingire, iugir, 

7 engyre. [app. ad. F. tngdre-r, or L. ingera^e 
to bring in, thrust (oneself) in : see Ingere. 

(The y os i of the stem vowel is difficult to explain ; 
Jamieson’s derivation from L. ^•r&retfS. lNCYREtr.2) does 
not seem to be supported by the sense.)] 


irans. To introduce forcibly or violently; to 
thrust in ; usually I'cjl. to thrust oneself in, obtrude 
oneself, intrude. 

2513 Douglas AEneis ix. iv. 136 For nocht thou says slk 
wordis vane, Ingyrand cacis [that] ar of nane effek. Jbid. 
X. ii. 9 To ingyre him .self to Latyn king As mortal fa. 
X560-X Bk, Discipl. Ch.Scot, (1621) 76 No man ought to 
ingyre himselfe, or usurpe this Office without lawfull calling. 
2388 A. King tr. Canisius' Cafech. 81 b, Yat sho may ingir 
to the sight, and sensis of the peopi a maist vive repraesenia. 
tion of our lords death. 1609 Skenf. Reg. Pfaj. i. viii. 9 b, 
Gif he ingired himselfe to that service vndesired. xC^TPerm 
Ch, Govt, xxvi, To whom it was not permitted, .to ingyTe 
thcmselvesintoEcclesiasticall Communion. Ibid. 6t Who., 
shall insolently, .engyre and obtrude himself upon the Sacra- 
ment. 2733 in J. Brown Life of Fisher ii. 24 [Pronouncing 
that he had] engyred [himself into the process not for the 
vindication of truth but on account of his connection with 
the delinquent]. 

Hence f Ingyring ppl. a., that thrusts itself upon 
one. 

2638 Ceu. Demands cone. Cetvt. 3 We have closed our eyes 
against a clear and ingyring light. 

t Ingyre, Obs. rare. [f. In- - -f-L. gyrdre 
to wheel round, gyrus circle, Gyre.] irans. a. 
To surround; b. To wind round, to, circurag)Tate, 
circumvolve. 

2568 C. Watson Polyh. 43 a, It was very dangerous for 
being ingired, for the Ckirihaginenses being the greater 
troupe of horses might eascHer environ them disposed so 
straighlly. x6io Histno-m. 11. 335, I have a mistresse 
whose intangling wit, Will turne and w'inde more cunning 
arguments Then could the Grecian Labyrinth ing^Te. 

+ Inbabile, a. Obs. [a. F, inhabiki or ad. L, 
inhabilis incapable, unfit, unable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
habilis manageable, suitable, fit, Able, Habile.] 
Unfit, unable; unqualified. 

X727 Bailky vol. 1 1 , fnhabtle, unmeet, unfit, unwieldy, not 
nimble. 2745 tr. Columella’s Husb. xii. i, To the Woman, 
because Nature had made her inhabile for all these things, 
she committed the care of domestic affairs. 1830 Scott 
Demonol. ix. 299 Extorted confessions, or the evidence of 
inhabile witnesses. 

tlnha'bile, inlia-ble, v. Obs. rare. [!. Iv- 
nABtiB a.] /ratts. To render or declare unfit ; to 
disqualify, disable. 

1334 in St. Papers Hen. Fill, 11.2x8 [To] inhabill thaym, 
and every of th.Tym to reccyv or accept anny other. 254a 
Act 33 Hen. Vlll in Bolton Stat, /ret. (1621) 102 Nor that 
any of the said persons being^ Priests .. be innabled .. to 
marrie or take any wife or wives. 2590 R. Bruce Sersn. 
Sacram. Eij b (Jam.), I speake..of sik fault as inhables the 
person of the giuer, to be a distributer of the sacrament. 

Inhabile, obs. form of Enable v, 
t Inhabi'litate, Obs, rare^^, [f. L. /«• 
hahilitdt‘i ppl. stem of inhabilHare to declare unfit: 
cf, Inabilitate ppl. gJ irans. To render unfit, 
disqualify, 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 17 Those courses . .inbabilitate 
them [men’s minds] towards those more important but less 
delightful studies of Law, Policy, and Religion. 

t Inhabi’lity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. F- t«* 
habiliiiy or ad, med.L. inhabilitds, f. inhabilis unfit, 
incapable, unable. A doublet of inability.^ 

1 . Unfitness, incapacity, disability (for any office). 

148B Sc. Acts Jos. IV (X597) § 4 And that the Ordinaries 

dispone vpon their vther benefices, for the inhabilitie of 
their persones. c 1575 Balfour’s Pracficks (1754) 22 Quhilk 
inhabilitie being alledgit aganis ony Jugeis, Principal! or 
Deputis. 1588 Allen Admon. 52 The sentence declaratory 
of Pius Quintus against the said Elizabeth, .concerning her 
illegitimation and vsurpation and inhabillite to the Croune 
of England. 2670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 28 If Mr. Cross 
did urge this otherwise than to try the Intellectuals of 
Mr. Glanvill (concerning whose Inhability he might be well 
satisfied). 17S7 Erskine Prhic. LawScotl.ye. ii. § 15 (ed.2) 
452 Law allows the party who suspects a witness .. to bring 
evidence of his enmity, or other inhability. 

2. = Inability, q.v. 

Inbabit pa. pple . : see next. 

Inhabit (inhabit), v. Forms: a, 4-6 enba- 
bit(e, 5 -yle, -ete. B. 4-7 inhabite, 5 “et(t, 
-ete, 5-6 -yt(e, 6 inabite, 6- inhabit. Pa. ppk- 
en-, inhabited ; also 4-7 inhabit, -ite. [2. 
OF. mhabiter (12th c. in Godef.) to dwell, 
in, ad. L, inhahitdre. f. in- (In- 2 ) + hahitdre to 
dwell ; see Habit z».] 

1 , trails. To dwell in, occupy as an abode ? to 
live permanently or habitually in (a region, ele- 
ment, etc.) ; to reside in (a country, town, dwelling, 
etc.). Said of men and animals. tcitt, 

a. C1374 Chkvc^r Booth. II. ^pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) Inc 
ferthe partye ys enhabited with lyuynge bestys / 
knowen. c 1400 Desir. Troy 101 An yie enabit . . 
maner of men, mermydons callid. ^* 4/7 Cacton 
63 b, This cite is enhabited with women without king, c 5 
ist Eng. Bk. Auter. (Arb.) Introd. 28/r Tliat other yland is 
not enhabite. 

P. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 324 The 
Was inhabited here and there, c j 
vii. 23 The land of [Egjpte] es lang 
men may 0031 inhabit it on brede 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 174 
with men of everye facuUie. x6xx 1 
shall build houses, and inhabit ther 
Birds (1847) I. 26 This bird inhabits 
of Europe. 18S1 Aikemeum No. 
fishes, or those which inhabit the mid ocean, 
b. transf, (of inanimate things), and^^. 


citee . - Of worthy folk - - 
[400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 

hot it es narowc : for 
for desertes. *55?,' j 
London .. is inh.^bi/ed 
Bible Isa. Ixv. zr They 
TT. 1797 Bewick Brtt. 
\ .nil the northern parf* 
5777- 97 The pelagio 
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INHABITED. 


15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) a6b. More perfyte 
rehgyons, whiche be to the seruauntes of god that inhabyte 
them, as the arke of Noe. i6ix Biple Isa. Ivii. 15 The 
High and loftie One that inhabiteth eternitie. 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery i Those charms, which in spight offortunes 
crueltiesi did yet inhabit his face. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
xi. (i860) 246 The same echo inhabited the valley. 

2 . intr. To dwell, live ; to have one’s abode ; to 
abide, lodge, arch. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS.) Who 
so hat leteth the wyl for to enhabyte there. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. X. 188 Eremites h^t en-habilen by he heye we^es. 
c 1440 Gesta. Rom. 1. xxvii. 102 (Harl. MS.) This kmght 
enhabitid in a woode. 1537 27 Hen. VIII in Bolton 

Stttt. Irel. (1621) 175 Every person and persons enhabiting 
within this land. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4020 An He, Quare Exid- 
races as Ermets inhabel in caues. 15^ \V. Phillips 
Linsckoten (1864) 170 In all places of India where the 
Portugals inabite. 1667 Milton /’.X. ii. 355 Thither let us 
bend all our thoughts, to learn What creatures there inhabit. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geo^. I. 511 The Senecas inhabit on the 
Chenesee or Genessee river. 1871 Bnowning Pr. Hokenst. 
1716 But, till notice sound. Inhabit we in ease and opulence ! 
b. transf. and Jig. To dwell, abide. 

1382 Wvcljf Cel. i. 19 In hym it pleside to gidere al plente 
for to inhabite. ^1430^//^. Ixxxviii. (1869) 

So The hous is . . lasse than the good that enhabiteth ther 
inne. c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxiv. i. In my mouth contynually 
Inhabit shall his praise. 1x1619 Fletcher Mad Lover \\\. 
iv, Her ey inhabits on him. 1^7 Dryden Virg^. Past. ix. 
S3 See, on the Shoar inhabits purple Spring. 1824 Westm. 
Rev. I. 4 It dignifies every thought that inhabits with it. 
't' 3 . trails. To occupy or people (a place). Obs. 
1390 Gower C<?H/C in. 27S Nations seventy and two, In 
sondry place eche one ‘of tho [nationsl The wide world have 
enbabited. 1412-20 Lydc. Ckron. Troy (1555) 1. i, Thus gan 
he praye. . His lande tenhabite which standeth desolate. 16x3 
Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberians . . dwelt neare 
to Meotis : certaine Colonies of them inhabited Spaine,and 
called it Hiberia. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxiv. 131 
‘ Plantations or ‘ colonies *, which are numbers of men sent 
out. .to inhabit a Forraign Country. .void of inhabitants. 

*t'b. To people v)ith^ to furnish with (inhabit- 
ants). Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 52 pis castell gert Bawde. 
wyne make., and inhabited it with Cristen men. 151$ 
in St. Papers Hen, Vllly H. n He dyd conquyre all the 
lande, .. and dyd inhabyte the same with Englyshe folke. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) III.^ 336 Cities .. which 
afienvardes they did inhabite with their owne citizens. 

t 4 . To establish or settle (a person, etc.) in a 
place, to furnish with a habitation; to locate, 
house; rejl. to establish oneself, take up one’s 
abode; passive, to be domiciled or resident. 

1413 Pilgr. S<nule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 8 Suche as 
ben enheryted and enhabyted m the same Countre. 1491 
Caxton vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. i86b/i He..yede 
his w£wc to enhabyte him setfe in the deserte within a caue. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, vi. civ. 143 He after inhabyted them in 
dyuerse placis of his realme. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. 
XVIII. liii.(W.deW.) 812 Amptes.. make hepys and hylles in 
whom they enhabyte themself in. 1496 12 Hen. VII, 

c. 6 The Merchauntes Adventurers inhabite and dwelling in 
divers parties of this Realme of Englond. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11. 158 Many of the Citiicns . . voyded the Citie, . , 
and inhabited themselves in diverse places of the realme, 
1600 Smaks. A. y. L. m. lit. 10 O knowledge ill inhabited, 
worse then loue in a thatch'd house 1 

•fb. intr. (for reJl.) To take up one’s abode, 
settle. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron , Hen. V 36 After whicbe victory cer* 
taine souldiers . . passed over the water of Sala and there in« 
habited, betwene the rivers. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
CAintf I. iii. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. \i Perswaded .. that 
those which did first finde and inhabite in this lande, were 
the nevewes of Noe. 

i* fiS‘ (i^ = (^) Established, located, 

allotted ; addicted, devoted). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1 v. 415 (443) She ^at I seruc, . . To 
whom myn hette enhablt \v.r, enabitid] is by right, Shal 
han me holly hires til k^t I dye. 

Hence Inha’biting ppl. a., indwelling. 

1617 Bayne On Coloss. \. ii. (i634> 258 Now the in- 
habiting and the inhabited are not confounded. 1844 W. 

H. Mill Serin. Tempt. Christ ii. 42 To restore this inhabit- 
ing Pres-'nce to Man. 

tlnlia'bitable, Obs. [a. Y. inhabitable 
(1372 in Platz.-Darm.), ad. L. inhabitdbilis, {. in- 
(In- 3 ) + habilabilis Habitable.] Not habitable, 
not adapted to human habitation, uninhabitable. 

^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 Beyond Mauritayne .. 
es a grete cuntree, but it es inhabitable by cause of )je 
owtrage hete of sonne. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) in. xxix. 326 a/i The londe was inhabytable 
for the sterylyte Sc barayncs therof. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 

I. i. 65 Euen to the frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other 
ground inhabitable. 1647 Trapp Mellif. Theol. in Comm. 
Bp. 697 Archimedes . . bragged, that he could number the 
sand in all the world, habitable and inhabitable. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 16 People towards the North, living in 
a Cnme almost inhabitable. 1742 Francis Horace, Odes 
1. iii. 24 Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain Divided by 
tV inhabitable Main. 

b. caiachr. Uninhabited. 

* *5*9 S. Fish Suppl. Beggers fE. E. T. S.) 6 These be they 
that . . do let the generation of the people, wherby all the 
realme.. shall be made desert and inhabitable. 1583STUBBES 
Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 31 In the beginning, before the world 
was impsopled, men comming into huge and wast places 
Inhabitable. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xlviii. 9 Her cities 
sbal be desolate and inhabitable. 

■ Hence f laba-.bitaWUty the quality of being 
uninhabitable. 


1684 T. Burnet Th. Earih -i. 266 Nothing seems more 
remarkable than the inhabitability of the torrid zone, if we 
consider what a general belief it had amongst the ancients. 

Xnbabitable (inhse^bitab’l), [f. Inhabit 
+ -ABLE : cf. late L. inhabitdbilis (Arnob.).] Ca- 
pable of being inhabited, occupied, or tenanted, 

160T R. Johnson Kingd. ip Conwrtv. (1603) 181 Lordes of 
. .all the inhabitable places in that vast Archipelago, a 1631 
Donne Lament. 5'Vm//yiv.xii, All which live In the inhabit- 
able world. 1654 ‘PALAEMON^/^nVWiAr/ 23 A Soul .. in- 
habitable by a clear and sublime Friendship. 1794 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 68 Ifstars are suns, and suns are 
inhabitable, we see at once what an extensive field for 
animation opens itself to our view. 1B77 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. vii. 186 Their new con\'ent was dilapidated, 
and scarcely inhabitable. 

Hence Inliaj’bitaM'Uty 2^ the quality of being 
inhabitable ; Znlia’bitableness (Bailey vol. II). 

1865 Pall Mall G. 20 May ii Professor Whewell publishes 
his Plurality of Worlds, arguing against their inhabita- 
bility. 

+ Xulia*Bitance- Ohs. Also 5 erron. -tauntes, 
6 en-, [f. as Inhabitant + -ance : cf. Habitance. 

From the confusion of inhabitants, ‘tans, pi. of Inhabi- 
tant, with inkahitance, came the converse error of inhabi- 
tauntes for this word.] 

1 . An inhabiting ; inhabitation ; residence. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 409 From this 
kingdome .. to Mazanbique, whereas there is inhabitance 
of Portingals. 1602 Carew Cornwall The ruines yet 
resting in the-wilde Moores, which testifie a former inhabi- 
tance. c 1630 Risdon Sum. Devon § 334 (i8zo) 346 In this 
parish CuiUffc hath inheritances and inhabitance. 

2 . A habitation, abode, dwelling. 

1482 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 10 Every man to rejoyse 
his owne lyflode and inhabytauntes. 1555 W. WatremaN 
Fardle Facions i. i. 24 Ihey ware banysshed that enhabit- 
aunce of pleasure [Paradise]. i6ti Bible iVisd. xii. 7 A 
worthy colonic [matg. new inhabitance] of Gods children. 

Inhaliitaiicy (inhse •bitansi). [f. Inhabitant : 
cf. prec. and Habitancy : see -ancy.] 

1 . The fact of inhabiting or of being an inhabi- 
tant ; occupation by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; 
residence as an inhabitant, esp. during a specified 
period, so as to become entitled to the rights and 
privileges of a regular inhabitant. 

1681 in Somers Tracts I, 380 In case of Elections by In- 
habitancy ; the coming to live in a Place for a small time . , 
or coming to or taking a House for to serve an Election, 
doth not give right to vote. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I . Ix. 
362 A legal settlement was declared to be gained by birth, 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, or service, for forty days. 
1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 111. 236 They ..beheld 
., that token of inhabitancy and domestic comfort — the 
smoke ofa peat fire. as848\V. A. livix.t'n Hist. Anc. Philos. 
(1836) 1. 144 The manhood thus consecrated by the presence 
and inhabitancy of the Godhead. 1884 Gladstone Sp. Ho. 
Com. 28 Feb., A new franchise, which,, will be given to per- 
sons who are inhabitants, and, in the sense of inhabitancy, 
who are occupiers. 

2 . A place of habitation, rare'^^. 

x8s3 Grote Greece iL xc. XI- 710 The wholesale Irans- 

E ortation of reluctant and miserable families from one in- 
abitancy to another. 

Inhabitant (inhx'bitant), a. and sb. Also 5 
en-; sb. pi. 5-7 -ans, 6 erron. -ance. [a. AF. 
and OF, inhabitant, ad. L. inhabildnt-em, pr, pple. 
of inhabitdre to Inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, dwelling, resident, airk, or 
Obs., exc, in inhabitant, hotiseholder, occupier, etc. 
(where perh. rather an nttrib. use of the sb.). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 61 b, Wherin he myght be in- 
habytaunt and dwell for euermore, 1531-* Act 23 Hen. 
VIII, C.9 § I Where suche men.. ben inhabitant and dwell- 
ing. 1625 Gcnsalvio'sSp. Inquis. 3 Specially if he be there 
inhabitant. 1724 ZrOnrf, Grts. No. 6324/4 John Wicksieed.. 
(formerly, .Inhabitant on Horse-Iie-do^vn). 1824 Macaulay 
St. Dennis «5- St. George Misc. Writ. (Rtldg.) 47 The rales 
were levied Ijy select vestries of the inhabitant householders. , 
1897 Bill /or Women's Franchise (Ho. Comm. 3 Feb.), 
Every woman who is the inhabitant occupier as owner or ' 
tenant of any dwelling-house, tenement, or building within 
the borough or county where such occupation exists. 

B. sh. One who inhabits ; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place ; a permanent resident. 
Const. 0/ (ffin). (In early use only in pL, the 
sing, rarely occurring until late in i6th cent. 

In is-x6thc. the pi. ^vas often, as in F., inhabiians, which 
being also spelt inhabita[tt)nce, was confounded in form 
with Inhabitance above.) 

[1378 Aei 2 Rich. 11 , c. 1 Les enhabitantz el en fran- 
chises en ycelles.] 1462 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen ir. 

I. 129 All the howsholdars and inbabltaunts within yowre 
Warde. 1489 Caxton Faytes c/A. i. vUi. 20 Nethre gold ne 
siluer nor precyous stones make not the enhabytans to ]>'ue 
in peas. 1538 Starkey England i, in, 72 Ruyn and dekey 
..the v'yeh chefely I^attrybute to the lake of inhabytans. 
1552 Huloet, Inhabiuiuntes of a litle walled towne, cas' 
ietilan]i. 1588 R. Parke tr, Mendozds Hist. China 345 
They did baptise certaine of the inhabitance. 1593 TelL 
TrotEs N. y. Gi/t (1S76) 42 Holes .. vsed by the inhabi- 
lantes of that cittc. Ibid., ITiis citie. .hath so dispersed her 
inhabitaiince into theothcrpartesofthecunlrey. 1594 T, B. 
La Primaiid. Fr. Acad, lu 40S If we consider both the 
house and the inhabitant, wee shall see that [etc.]. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 217 Frequented with Leopards, Bores, 
laccalls, and such like sauage inhabitants.^ 1784 R. Bade 
Barham Doums IX. 161, 1 have been an inhabitant with 
your Lordship. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cenq, IV. xvli. n 
He had won the land by force .. -n'ithout the good will of 
a single Englisb-bom inhabitant of England. 

/g- *749 Fielding Tom /ones iv. ii, Such was the outside 


of Sophia ; nor was this beautiful frame disgraced by an 
inhabitant unworthy of it. 

b. U.S. (See quots.) 

1789 Constit. U. 3*. I. § 2 No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall-not . , be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 1834 Congressional Election Cases 411 
An inhabitant of a stale within the meaning of the Consii. 
tution, is one who is bona fide a member of the State- subject 
to^all the requisitions of its laws, and entitled to all the 
privileges which they confer. 1B83 E. Chakning Town 4- 
County Govt. Eng. Col. N.Amer. (1884) 12 To this [parish] 
meeting all those who had benefit of the things there trans- 
acted might come ; that is to say, all householders, and all 
who manured land within the parish. Such were technically 
termed inhabitants, even though they dwelt in another town, 
i* Inlia’bitate, /a. Obs.rare—^. [ad. L. 
inhabitdl'iis, pa. pple. of inhabitdre \ see ne.xt.] 
Inhabited. 


1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 341 Giraldus reherselhe and 
seithe that londe was inhabitaie (L. ifikabitatd\ firste of 
Casera. 

tXnlxa'bitatey Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
hahiidre to Inhabit.] irans. To inhabit. 

x6oo Holland Lhy 992 Of all the people which in- 
habitaie Asia, the Gaules are most renowmed for valiance 
in wane. 1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxxviii, (1645) 403 The 
first discoverers of Islands not inhabitated by men. 1720 
Mrs. Uikuixs Penver 0/ Love iv. 259 Building Castles in 
the Air, that could never be inhabitated. 

Inhabitation (inhje-bit^'-jan). Also 6 en-. 
[ad. late L. inhabitdtion-em, n. of action f. inhabi- 
tdre to Inhabit. Cf. AF. enhabiiacion (148^-4 in 
Godef.).] 

1 , The action of inhabiting ; the fact or condition 
of being or becoming inhabited. 

CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 62 
burgh Irew affiance d well ys folk togedre, and j^erby ys in- 
nabitacioun in citeez, comunynge to-gedre of ffolke. 1517 
Domesday Inclos. I. 221 A tenement . . ys decayd and 
fallen down, and non Inabytacyon on yt this xviii yers. 
1568 Grafton Chron. I. 32 The Originall names, and the 
first inhabitation of this Realme. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 
4- Commw. (1603) 185 By the daily increase of people, 
the countrey be even pestered with inbahitation. 1773 
Ohserv. State Poor 74 Inhabitation for three years, or 
three^ months, or three days . . will be equally valid for the 
creation of a parishioner. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1804) 
299 Qualifying the animal for that mode of life and inhabita- 
tion, to which the structure of its eye confines it. x8|6 
Roskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 31 A pauper or two still 
inhabiting where inhabitation is possible, 
b. Jig. Spiritual indwelling. 

1615 Byfield Ex/os. Coloss, (x86o) 10 The effects or fruits 
of it . . are ; i. The inhabitatvon of Christ, s6t8 E. Eltom 
Exp, Rom. vii. (1622) 351 Gods children .. are not freed 
from the inhabitation of sinne. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv, 
91 The Greek Fathers terme efficacious Grace and our De- 
pendence thereon .. the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit. 
1841 Myers Catk. Th. xxix. 71 The general inbabiiation of 
the Christian Body by the Christian Spirit. 

1 2. A place of dwelling ; an inhabited region or 
building; an abode, dwelling. Obs. 

CX400 Chron. Eng. Ixxv. In Herrig's Arckiv Lll. i6 His 
one foole shall be sette in wike and that olhir in london and 
he shall embrace lij inhabiiacouns. 1495 Trexnsa's Barth, 
De P, R. XIV. ii. t \V. de W.) 465 The erlhe is enhabytaclon of 
bodyes that haue lyf. 1515 Act 7 Hen. VIII, c. x Tythjmg 
houses and other cnbabitacyons in any paryshe. x6oi R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4- Cotmirtu. (1603) 209 Cusistan the in- 
habitation of the Susiani. 1639 Sir W, Barclay Lost Lady 
I. ii. in^HazI. DodsleylAW.. 572 When you her know, you 
will believe, That virtue chose that dark inhabitation. 

•tS. A collection of inhabitants ; inhabitants col- 
lectively; population; settlement. Obs. rare. 

(Some understand Milton’s use as=iGr, oikovmcmj the in- 
habited earth, the w’orld.) 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 329 They came 
vnio a great inhabitation of Indians. 1671 Milton Samson 
15x2 Noise call it you, or universal groan, As if the whole 
inhabiialion perished ? 2818 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 328 A (Trani- 
opolis like the catacombs, containing so enormous an 'in- 
habitation', that no regular census has ever been made. 

Inha’liitative, <t. [f. as Inhabitate + -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to inhabitation. 

In mod. Diets. 

Znhabita'tiveness. Phmiology. [f. prcc. 

+ -KESS.] = Inhabitivekess. 

X838 S. Smith Princ. Phrenol. 136 If Spuriheim be right, 
the Dutch and Belgians should be deficient in Concenira- 
tiveness or Inhabit.'itiveness. 1830 Tail’s Mag.yiWW. 
Abnormal development of the organ of inhabitativeness. 

+ Inlia'bitator. Obs. rare. [a. late L. inha- 
bitator, agent-noim f. inhabitdre to Inhabit.] One 
who inhabits ; ah inhabitant. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 101 Syria, callede by that 
name by Sirus the inhabitator of hit. Ibid. 299 That londe 
towarde Alpes is colde, where the inbabitatorcs haue swcll- 
enges vnder the chynne for the grete habundaunce of waters 
of snawe beenge there, 

tlnha-wted, Obs. [f. In- s + Habited 
ppl. «.] Not dwelt in ; uninhabited. 

i6i4BRATHWAiT.9«rT>.//isI.(R.), Others.. have frequented 
desart-S and inhabited provinces.* a , 6 zi E: r l. 

merry T/ireel. in. i, Leave The earth inhabited to people 

ffenre f Inha-bitedness’, uninhabited con- 
dition. , , , , r 

1652-61 Hevlo! Cesmep-. iti. (1675)59/1 It hath the name 
. . from the vast Desarts which arc in It, and the inhabited, 
ne^s thereof. . »-»> -r 

Inhabited (inhte-bited), ppl a. [f. Inhabit v. 

-h -ED *.] Dwelt in ; having inhabitants. 

51 -J 
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INHELL, 


1570-6 Lambabde Peramh. Kent ('1826) 118 [It] had in U 
three hundreth and seven houses inhabited. 1665 Boylc 
Ocens, Kfjl. IV, xiii. (1848) 249 The remotest Parts of the 
Inhabited World, 1796 Southey Lett.fr. Sp. ff Poriugal 
(i’799) 132 It can hardly be supposed that a banditti would 
attack in an inhabited place, 1851 Act 14 ij- 15 Viet, c 36 
§ 1 The Duties on Inhabited Dwelling Houses .. should be 
assessed and levied according to the annual Value of such 
Dwelling Houses. E. A. PARKEs/’rrtC/, Hygiene{f:A. 3) 
118 Whether the air of inhabited rooms is properly pure. 
Hence Inha-bitedness inhabited condition. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inhalsiter (inhce’bitQj). arch. Also 4 en-. 
[f. Inhabit v. -f -eu 1.] .One who inhabits, an 
inhabitant; +also (in i6--i7th c.) a colonist. 

1388 WvcLiF Gen. xxiv. 13 The dou^tris of enhabiters \v.r, 
dwelleris] of this citee schulen go out to drawe watir. 1495 
Act II Hen. VII^ c. 0 Preamble, inhabiters and dwellers 
within the Shires of Northumberland Cumberland and 
Westmerlond. 155* Huloet, Inhabiters comminge from 
farre countreys to dwell here, coloni. 1587 Golding De 
Jifomay xxvu ^04 When they conueyed Inhabiters abroad 
to people other Countries. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorM r. 
(1634) 87 Nations, which . . sought to dis-plant the ancient 
Inhabiters. 1879 Chr. G. Rossetti See/: ^ F.1S2 Around 
the Almighty Redeemer earth and its inhabiters, though 
weak, rage in impotent rebellion. 1884 G. F. Braithwaitc 
Salmonidx IVestmorland ii. 7 This species . . is not an in- 
habiter of our rivers. 

Inhabiting (inhae bitig), vU. si. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1.] The action of the verb Inhabit ; habi- 
tation, dwelling ; t a dwelling-place. 

a z^oo-^o A iejcander 27 26 Oure inhabetling, ser, is in an 
Ilee [ =is!e]. 149S Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xiii. iti. (W, de 
W.)442 Wyth his course abowte cilees a r^nier . .strengthyth 
them and other dwellynge places of enhabytyngc. 1577 
Holinshed Ckron. {titU-p.), The description and Chronicles 
of England, from the first inhabiting, 1625 Purchas Pi/- 
grinu II. 1140 lliere is not any City, village or inhabiting, 
that cometh so near the height of Elana as Toro. 1848 
Dickens Dovibey iii, The apartments which Mr. Dombey 
reserved for his own inhabiting. 

Xnliabitiveness (inliD3*bitivnes). [f. Inhabit 

t;. -h-IVE-P-NESS.] 

1 . Phrenology. The disposition to remain always 
in the same abode ; * attachment to country and 
home : a faculty to which an organ * is allotted 
by some phrenologists. 

(By Combe {Elem. Phrenoly 1824, 28) enlarged in scope 
and identified with Concentrativeness.) 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 234 To the Order of Feelings . . 
belong the following species . . 3. Inhabitiveness, 1838 
S. Smith Princ. Phrenol. 98 These and other considerations 
have led us to think it extremely probable that the faculty 
hitherto called Inhabitiveness or Concentrativeness is .. the 
love of continuity, of endurance, of sameness, of permanency 
of occupation, emotion, feeling, existence. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Iretana II. 398 Perhaps it proceeds from our having * In- 
habitiveness* largely developed. x8« Lowell Cambridge 
30 Yrs, Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 51 \^u know my (what the 
phrenologists call) inhabitiveness and adhesiveness. 

2 . The quality of being suited for habitation. 

^ xSoS Daily Ne^MS 14 Dec. 6/6 The members always prized 
in their original locale a certain cosiness and inhabitiveness, 
which tended to give the Arts Club its peculiar sociality. 

t Inlia*Tjitor, -our. Obs. Also 5-6 en-. [a. 
AF. '^enhabitoiir\ f. enhabiter to Inhabit: see 
•ODB, -OK.] An inhabitant, inhabiter. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxion) v. i. (1859) 7 ® enhabitours 
of the places. 1519 Presentm. juries in Surtees Pf/sc, 
(18S8) 32 The inhabytors of Selby. 1539 Bible (Great) ^er. 
xxxiiL 5 The enhabitours of this citie have come to fight 
against the Chaldees. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 87 
Here and there, as it were sprinkled with miserable In- 
habitors. 1637EARLM0NM.tr. MalvezzCs Rom. Tarquin 
55 It was not long ere it was replenisht with Inhabitours. 

luha'bitress. [f. prec. or Inhabiter + -ess.] 
A female inhabitant. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Aivb, Th’ inbabitresse of 
foamie Phlegeion. i6r6 Chapman HomePs Hymn Venus 
(ad fin.', A Nymph, call'd Calucopides, ..an inbabitresse On 
this thy wood'Crownd Hill. 1778 Lowtk Transl. Isaiah 
xii. 6 Cry aloud, and shout for joy, O inhabitress of Sion. 
x 883 Eng. Hist. Rev. III. 106 If the name be of Assyrian 
origin, it could only be ramat — that is, ‘ the inhabitress’. 
Inhable, obs. f. Enable; var. Inhabile Obs. 
Inh-SBre, etc., obs. forms of Inhere, etc. 
Xulialaut (inhf'dant), a. (j^.) Zool. Also 
erron. -ent. [ad. L. inhaldnf-etft, pr. pple. of 
inhdldre to Inhale. Cf. mod.F. inhalant^ In- 
haling; serving for inhalation. 

1825 Blackw, Mag. XVII. 326 The numerous inhalent 
orifices of the absorbent vessels. 1872 N icholson Palsont. 
67 Very much smaller openings., termed the ‘pores*, or 
inhalant apertures. 1883 Harper's dlag. Jan. 187/2 Their 
orifices so arranged that the inhalent are upon the outside 
of the cylinder, and the exhalent upon the inner side. 

B. sb. 1 . An inhalant opening or pore. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 292 A hundred 
pounds of fluid have in this manner been absorbed by the 
inhalents of the skin. 

2 . An apparatus used for inhaling ; a medicinal 
preparation for inhalation. 

In recent Diets. 

t Inhalate, 7/. Obs. rare — = Inhale. 

1623 CocKERAM,’ Inhalate, to breathe. 

XnlialatioXL (inhaltfi’Jan). [n. of action f, L. 
inhdldre to Inhale. Cf, F. inhalation (1760).] 

^ 1 . The action, or an act, of inhaling or breathing 
in ; spec, inhaling of medicines or anesthetics in 
the form of gas or vapour. 


1623 CocKERAM, a breathing in/ 1758 J. Mac- 

kenzie Health 286 Our inlKilation from the circumam- 
bient air is very considerable. ^ 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
X. (1833) 256 When the inhalation is completed, or the lungs 
filled. 1832 Lytton Rugeue a. i. ii, He took an unusually 
long inhalation from his pit>c. 1836 J. M. Golly 
J'ormul. (ed. 2) 127 Inhalation of chlorine, .has afso been 
recommended. x8^ Lecky Europ. Afor. 1 . i. j 66 The medi- 
cine of inhalation is still in its infancy. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs’ Hot. 646 In some flowers and inflorescences the 
production of carbon dioxide which accompanies the inhala- 
tion of oxygen is very energetic. 

2 . Med. A preparation to be inhaled in the form 
of vapour. 

x882 J. C. THOROWcooDinCw<*f«’^ D/V/. 711/1 Oil of 
turpentine or of pinus siivestris.. makes excellent stimulant 
inhalations in cases of dilated bronchi. 

Xnliale (inli^'d), v. [ad. L. inhdld-re to breathe 
upon, f. in- (In--) -h hdldre to breathe out, emit 
as breath. Cf. F. inhaler (Liltrc). The current 
sense, in Fr. and Eng., has arisen from taking the 
word as the opposite of exhale^ 

1 . trails. To breathe in ; to draw in by (or as by) 
breathing ; to take into the lungs. (Used spec, of 
the taking in of anseslhetics in form of gas or 
vapour.) 

1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 773 But from the breezy deep the blest 
inhale The fragrant murmurs of the wcstcni gale. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Afyst. Udolpho i, They inhaled the sweet 
breath of flowers and herbs. 1809 Aled. yrnl. XXI. 194 
Observing a threatening degree of pulmonary affection to 
have apparently resulted from Incautiously inhaling the 
distempered vapour of phthisical patients. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat ill. 54 We are continually Inhaling and exhaling atmo- 
spheric air. 1878 L. P. Meredith 7 'eeth sgs She inhaled 
the gas properW. 

absol. 1863 Tyndall Heal iii. 54 When we inhale, the 
oxygen passes across the cell-walls of the lungs and mixes 
with the blood. 

b. 

1791 Gifford Baviad 187 There, smoking hot, inhale Mlt 
Yenda's strains. x8o8 J. Barlow Cotnmb. vi. 381 His fellow 
chiefs inhale the hero’s flame. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Oxf. 
in Vae., I seem to Inhale learning, a 1872 Maurice Friend- 
ship Bks. iv. (1874) 116 It is a very wonderful operation this, 
of inhaling opinions, and then of exhaling them again. 

2 . loosely. To absorb (liquid). 

X84X A. Combe Digestion (cd. 3) 75 The .; venous capil- 
laries [of the stomach), .inhale or absorb fluid, which they 
carry into the general circulation. 

Hence Inha*Ung vbl. sb. and ppl. a.\ also In- 
haTement ^Inhalation. 

X820 Ellen Fitzarthur p. vi. To breathe with deep inhal- 
ing sense The floating odours wafted thence. X840 Nru} 
Monthly Afag. LVIII. 461 This matin Inhalement recom- 
mended to cousin Dowgate for his troublesome asthma. 
1864 Reader 5 Nov, 573/3 The inhaling of foul air. 
Inhalent, erroneous variant of Inhalant, 
Xnlialer (inhe^daj). [f. prec. + -er i.] 

1 . One who inhales. 

1835 Willis Pencillings II. llx. 162 Inhalers of the ole- 
aginous atmosphere of the stern. 

2 . A contrivance for inhaling, a. An apparatus 
for administering a medicinal or antesthelic gas 
or vapour by inhalation, b. An appliance enab- 
ling a person to breathe with safety in a deleterious 
atmosphere or under water ; a respirator. 

X778 Projects in Ann. Reg. 127/2 Inhaling warm steams 
into the lungs ; for administering . . which he recommends 
the use of the inhaler, an instrument which he describes. 
X836 J. M. Gully Alagendies FermuL (cd. 2) an A portion 
of it may be poured into hot water in a Mudge’s inhaler, 
and the creosoted vapour inspired in the usual manner. 
X864 Webster, Inhaler.. 2- A contrivance to protect the 
lungs from injury by inbaiing damp or cold atmospheric 
air. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck. 1184/2 Pilaire des Roziers 
invented an inhaler for enabling persons to enter places 
filled with deleterious gases. Ibid.^ Inhaler, . .an apparatus 
to enable- a , , diver to work . . in water. 1875 H. (I^. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 284 Various inhalers have been invented for 
facilitating the use of ether. 

Inbame, obs, (prop. Pg.) form of Yasi. 
Inhance, inhanse, obs, ff. Enhance v. 
Inharbour, var. Enhabboub*?;., Ohs, 
Xnharmonic (inhajmpmik), a, [Ik- 3.] Not 
harmonic; not in harmony; dissonant, inharmon- 
ious ; not according to the principles of harmony. 

1828 in Webster, 1878 Morley Diderot II. App. 320 
Those inharmonic passages. x88z Broadhouse AIus, Acous- 
tics 158 Some qualities of tone whose upper partials are 
inharmonic. 

Xnharmo'nical, <7. [In- 3.] Notharmonical. 
+ Inharmonical relation, or Relation inharmonical, 
in ATus. the same as False relation (obs,). 

1674 Playford Skill AIus. (1697) 91 ’I'is very Inhar- 
monical, therefore to be avoided. 1706 Phillips, Relation 
Inhannonical (in hlusical Composition), a harsh Reflection 
of Flat against Sharp in a cross Form ; viz, when some 
har.^h and displeasing Discord is produc'd in comparing the 
present Note of another Part 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 372 It is shocking for a whole harmony to be inhar- 
monical. ■ 

Xnharmonious (inhaim^omias), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. F. inharmoniettx (Littre).]' Not harmonious, 
1 . Of sound: Not in harmony; sounding dis- 
agieeably ; discordant, untuneful. 

X7ti Felton Diss. Classics (z7z8) 26 Catullus, whom, tho’ 
his Lines be Rough, and his Numbers Inharmonious, I could 
recommend for the Softness and Delicacy, .of his Thoughts. 
1784 CowpER Task I. 207 Sounds inharmonious in them- 


selves and harsh. x88i Stevenson Virg. Puerisque 154 
No inharmonious prelude to the last quietude and desertion 
of the grave. 

2 . Not harmonious in relation, action, or senti- 
ment ; disagreeing ; conflicting ; not in accordance, 

1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. ii. 247 The Contractions of 
the Ventricles become asynchronous and inharmonious to 
those of the Auricles. 1846 J. Miller Pract. Surg. v. 154 
Squinting . . The immediate cause obviously depends on an 
innarmonious action of the recti muscle.s. 2879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. iv. 230/2 Although they (Chinese works] do 
not present such a perfect colour-bloom as do the works of 
India, yet they are never inharmonious. 1899 IVesim. Gaz, 
I Aug.^ 2/3 Last Saturday's mcelinp of the Sliding Scale 
Committee was singularly inharmonious. 

Hence Inliarino*nlonsl3rafl?z/.; Inharmo'nious* 
ness. 


X768-74 Tucker Lt.Nai. 1. xiii. (1834) 1 . 137 They adjudge 
them one .short and the other long, and would be horribly 
shocked at the inharmoniousness of a verse wherein they 
should be introduced in each other’s places. 2828 Webster, 
Inharmoniously. X864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Sept., Some 
prodigious caricature, in which the heroic and the absurd, 
the sublime and the vulgar, are inharmoniously but auda- 
ciously blended. 

Xntarmony (inhaumoni). rave. [In- 3 . Cf. 
F. inharmonic (Littre).] Want of harmony; dis- 
harmony, discord. 

*799 W* Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 257 Your objection 
to the inharmony of the first line is just. 1867 in Dixpn 
spirit. IViz'es (1868) II. 235 Seeing so much of domestic in- 
harmony, my mind w'as made up never to marry. 
Inhart, variant of Enheart v., Obs. 
'I'Inha'te, v. Obs. rare—^. [f. In-^ or 3 + 
Hate z/.] trans. ? To hate inwardly or intensely. 

2526 Skelton Alagnyf. 2458 Circumspeccyon inhatelh all 
rennynge astray. 

Xubanl (imhgl). Naut. [f. In adv. + Haul sbl\ 
= next. 

2860 ATerc. Marine Afag. VII. X14 Fasten the inhaul and 
outhaul to the reef cringle. 2882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed, 6) 84 Trysail inhaul .. the whip is fitted at the end 
ofthetnhaul. 

Xnbanler (irnfagdar). [f. In adv. + Hauler.] 
An appliance for hauling in ; spec, (Naul.) ‘ the 
rope used for hauling in the clue of a boomsail, 
or jib-traveller* (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.'). 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 269 The hook by which the 
in-haulcr guy of the shears was attached, became undone; 
and in consequence the shears came forward. 
ff Seamanship 1 . 223 Inhauler makes fast to the travefler, 

Inhaunce, inhaunse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inhaimt, variant of PJnhaunt v., Obs. 
XliJia'ast (inhg-st), V. rare. [f. In- 2 +L. 
haust-, ppl. stem of hattrtre to draw; cf. exhaust.} 
trans. To draw or suck in; to inhale; to imbibe. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health % 356. 214 b, It may come of 
some fiye inhausted into a mans throte sodeynely. 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxii, Whilst he was inhausting bis 
smoking tea. 

So Inhanstion (inhp'stysn), inhalation. 

2854 Brinton in Cire, Se. (c 1865) II. 4/1 Apparatus for the 
inhausiion or the expulsion of the respirator)' gases, 
t X’n-liaving, vbl. sb. Sc. Also inhawing, 
[f. phr. have in : see In adv. ii c, Have v. 16.] 
Having or getting in, bringing in (to haven). ^ 
2491 Act. Dom. Concil. (2839) 203 In be inhavin of hir in 
)>e port & havin of te Elye at the Erlis fery. 2541 Aberd. 
Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The inhawing of the said schip in ibe 
Willie gaitt. 

Xnliearin^ (imhisTiq). nonce-wd. [f- In adv. 
-f Hearing vbl. sb., after insight.'} The hearing 
of things inaudible to the outward ear. 

■ 2828 J. Wilson in Blackw, Alag. XXIV. 686 Who ..can 

think that the cultivation of the mere understanding may 
ever give an insight, or an inhearing, into such truths ol 
our being? 1834 Ibid. XXXVI. 410 To whom was given., 
insight and inhearing into the world of light and love. 

Inhearse, Inhearten, Inheaven, obs. forms 
of Enhearse, Enhearten. Enheaven. 

T Xnhe'hetate, 7^* Obs, rare~'^. ta Perron. 
inhebitate. [In- - : see Hebetate.] trans. To 
make dull, to blunt. (In quot. absol.) 

. X740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) j6_ And then, at distance 
take the heat. Because it does inhebitate. ^ . 

TXnheche. Obs. rare. [Known only in LaUn 
context: npp. a deriv. of inhoc, as if \—0^. tnhoc, 
iiihdce, inhice, ME, inhcche.} The ploughing up 
of fallow for a crop of corn ; the piece of land so 


loughed tip : cf. Inhoo. 

1274 Coram Rege, Hill. 3 Edw. I,, m. 17, d, Item quicum- 
je facit inhcche, scilicet excolit warectum 
•deo, vel auena, dabit pro qualibet acra unum denariu , 
ccepta una acra quam habere debet quletam. 

h InheTde, -hielde, v. Obs. rare-K [f- 1^'- 
•Hieldz^.] trans. To pour in. 

:1374 Chaucfe Troylus in. 44 Ye !n my naljede herte 


me shewe of thi swetnesse. ' 

• Inhell (inhed), v. [f. In- ^ + Hell sb . ; cf. L^" 
heaven.] trans. To put into or confine in heU. 

1607 Marston What you Will iv. i. F iv, She, for whose 
sake, A man could finde in his heart to in-hcIl himselfe. 
Beddocs Bride’s Trag. iv. iii, Aye, thus they sugar o er 
silent d.agger . till they’ve inhellcd thy soul 
Festus xxui. (1852) 41 1 These need not be Inhellcd for ever. 
•flnheTce, obs. form of Enhearse v. 

2592 Shaks. I Hen. VI, iv. vii. 45 See where he lyes in- 
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INHERIT, 


INHEBDANCE. 

herced in the armes Of the most bloody Nursser of his 
harmes. 

t InheTdance. Sc. Ohs. [f. inherdy Enheed, 
to adhere + -ANCE.] Adherence; body 
of adherents : = Adhekexcv 3. 

^ 1448 in Aberd. Burgh Rec. (Spald. Cl.) I. 17 In thar hdpy- 
ing and supple with thatr inherdance, warr folowaris and 
makaris of the said soite [=suit]. 

*j*Inhe*rdand, ppL a. and sb. Sc. Ohs. [pr. 
pple. of i«^^rf/=KNHEED V.'. see prec. and -and. 
Cf. OF. enherdant pr. pple. and sb. ‘ adherent '.] 
Adliering, adherent, 

1513 Douglas yEnds x. xiii. 57 Authores, ane of gret 
Hercules fcris .. Inherdand to Evander the Arcbaid. 

Xnliere (inhieu), v. Also 6 inheere. [ad. L. 
inhscrere to stick in or to, adhere to, etc., f. 

(In- 2) + hperere to stick ; cf. adhere, cohere.^ 

1 . inir. To stick in ; to be or remain fixed or 
lodged in something, rare or Ohs. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 594 Little bags of poyson 
which inhere in their chaps and under their tongues. 1651 
Raleigh's Ghost 22 These spots do not inhere in the body of 
the Sun. 1739 ‘ R. Bule' tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus iv. 36 
Do Lumps of Meat between thy Teeth inhere ? 1796 Kirwan 
Bleni. Min. (edi 2) I. 338 Stones of one or more species, in- 
hering in another stone. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 251 
A subtile matter inhering in the brain and nerves. 

2 . fig. To remain or abide in something imma- 
terial, as a state or condition ; to remain in mystical 
union with a Divine person. Now rare or Ohs. 

<116x7 Bayne Eph. (165S) 123 The third Iphrase] noteth 
Christ the object (and] our inhering in him. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 27 The NameSetah Selim, 
tenaciously inhering in the memory of people, remains still 
to him. 1756 Burke Subl, <J- B. 11. v, So strongly does it 
inhere in our constitution, that very few are able to conquer 
it. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. (1854) 412 He [Satan] in the 
Godstate first with all his hosts By fate inhered. 

3 . To exist, abide, or have its being, as an attri- 
bute, quality, etc., in a subject or thing ; to form 
an element of, or belong to the intrinsic nature of, 
something. (The current sense ;* in earlier use chiefly 
Fhiios.) 

1586 Ferne Blae. Genirie 293 The insignes thereof which 
like incidents , . or inseparable accidents . . doe alwaies in- 
here, and waite on that office, and dignitie of a kinge. 1624 
Gataker Transuhst. 173 The accidents of bread and wine 
remaine without actual! inhering and being in their naturall 
subject. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. ir. xiii. § 10 They who 
first ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a sort ot real Beings 
that needed something to inhere in. 1739 Hume Hunt. Nat. 

I. vi.- (1874) 1, 324 The particular qualities, which form a sub- 
stance, are commonly refer’d to an unknown something, in 
■which they are supposed to inhere. xZx’j^Gentl, Mag. XCVIL 

II, 602 If this sentiment, .is found to inhere in a feeling so 
pure and exalted. 1853 Bain Senses 4* /«/, ur. i. § 38 (1864) 
378 Knowledge and perception inhere in mind alone. 

b. To be vested or inherent in, as a right, 
power, function, or the like, 

1840 DeQuiNCEYi’/^/^i. Wks. 1860X1. i83Toan English- 
man, the right of occupying the attention of the company 
seems to inhere in things rather than in persons. 1830 Glad- 
stone Glean, V. xlviii. 202 The power of order inhering in 
the Church. 1890 Century Mag. iia/i Where agriculture is 
dependent upon an artificial supply of water, and where 
there is more land than can be served by the water, values 
inhere in water, not in land; the land without the water 
is without value. 

fc. trails. To pertain to ; to be an attribute or 
prerogative of. Ohs. rare. 

1609 F. GREViL(Ld. Brooke) Chor.i, Creation, 

we say, still inheres the crowne, 

intr. To adhere, cleave /<?. Ohs. rare. 

1363 W1N3ET JFA’j. (1S90) II. 73 Twa certane ihingis ar 
gretumlie and diligentlie to be obseruit, to the quhilkis 
aluterlie thai suld inhere, quha wald nocht be hxretikis. 

t Inhere'ditable, a. Ohs. rare. [f. med.L. 
inherediid‘re to Inherit, to make (a person) heir 
to, f. in~ (In- 2) 4- late L. heredildre (Vulgate) to 
receive an inheritance, to inherit + -able,] = Here- 
DiTABLE 2. So f Inhereditament s= Heredita- 
ment i; Inhere*ditance = Inheritance ; -fln- 
hcre*dltary<z. = Hereditary i. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 196/1 An inhereditance, hereditas. 1491 
Act T Hen. VII, C.21 5 Their honours CastelsManerslondes 
..and other their inhereditamentes and possessions. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen, VII, c. 40 § i Londes & tenementes that he.. is 
inhereditable unto as heyr in blood to the same Dame Isabell. 
x6ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. | 8. 1154 In case the 
French should challenge CalUs as inhereditary vnto the 
Crowne of France. 

ZHherence (inhlsTens). Also 7 inhffirence. 
[f. med.L. inhxrenlia, f. inhderent-em Inherent; 
see -enge. Cf. F. inherence (14-1 5th c. in Godef. 
CompL).'] The fact or condition of inhering; the 
state or quality of being inherent ; permanent exist- 
ence (as of an attribute) in a subject ; indwelling. 

*577 *r. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 680 The inward and 
verj’ substantial! inherence or coequality of the Father and 
the Son. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 2x1 All the Philo- 
sophers., when they divide a substance from an accident, 
mean by a substance that which can subsist in it self without 
a subject of inherence, a 1716 South Twelve Serm. (1744) 
II. 238 It is trailed the light of nature, because of it’s general 
inherence in all men. 1848 R. 1. Wilberforce Incartiation 
xiv. (1852) 384 What is the merit of thc^ elect save tbeir 
inherence in Him, whose perpetual mediation del.ays the 
execution of the sentence passed on our common progenitor? 
2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. (1S8Q I. 1. n. iii. 136 


This relation of inherence and permanent coexistence In 
one nature is expressed by the word attribute. 

Inherency (inhi^T&si). Also 7 inherency, 
[f. as prec.: see -ency.] =prec. ; in mod. use 
chiefly as a quality ; also quasi-ronrr., as an 2«- 
herency of evil (nearly — ‘inherent evil ’), 

2601 Deacon & Walker Spirits 4* Divels 36 You cannot 
congruently conclude from thence any essential! inherencie 
of Diuels in the bodies of men. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. 
vii. 18 Corruption is, though dejected from it’s regency, yet 
not ejected from it’s inherency. 1706 Phillips, Ittfterettcy , .. 
the Quality of that which sticks close. 2833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 33 The fell inherency of sin. 2879 Tourgee Fool's 
Err. xl. 301 His belief in the equality and inherency of 
human right. 

Inherent (inhl»*rent), a. (ph.) Also 6-7 in- 
hserent. [f. inkserent-em, pr. pple. of inhxrere 
to Inhere. Cf. F. inhlrent Hata.-Darm.).] 

1 . Sticking in; fixed, situated, or contained in 
something (in physical sense). Const, in, rarely 
t to. Now rat'e or Ohs. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 32 Certayne chinkes, to the 
which are inherent foure tendons. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 

111. 169 All the Circles of the Armillary Sphmre are really, 
truly, and naturally inha:rent in the Earth. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. IVeiters 111. 297 Let us examine what further proofs of 
an inherent acid this water gives. jBooAfed. yml. III. 581 
It destroys the mucilaginous parts inherent to some resins. 
i8q2 Ibid. VIII. 335 A peculiar fluid secreted into.. or in- 
herent In the substance of the nervous fibres. 

2 . fig. Cleaving fast, remaining, or abiding in 
some thing or person ; permanently indwelling. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1601 Dent Pathto. Heaven (1831) 55 This, of all other, is 
a most inherent sm. 1607 Shaks. Cor. itt. ii. 223 Least I . . 
by my Bodies action, teach my hlinde A most inherent 
Basenesse. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 283 Owing to .. 
the still inherent property of our vessel as a slow sailer, it was 
not till eight the next morning that we came to. .our moor- 
ing ground. 

3 . Existing in something as a permanent attribute 
or quality ; forming an element, esp, a characteristic 
or essential element of something; belonging to the 
intrinsic nature of that which is spoken of ; in- 
dwelling, intrinsic, essential. 

2588 Fraunce Eawiers Log.x. i. 4 b. An argument is either 
inhserent or fet elsewhere. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. Hi. § 27 
Thus began Corpses to be buried in the Churches, which by 
degrees brought in much Superstition; especially after de- 
grees of inherent Sanctity were erroneously fixed in the 
severall parts thereof, x^rx Addison Spect. No. 2x3 ^ x 
Marble in the Quarrj*. which shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, 'till the Skillof the Polisher fetchesout theColours, 
2804 Adernetiiv Surg. Obs. 22 Whilst it (the tumour) grows 
by its own inherent powers. 1855 Bain Semes 4* ln.t. 1. n. 

§ 18 (1864) 54 There is some difficulty in ascertaining how 
much of the effect is derived and how much inherent. 2886 
W. J, Tucker E. Europe 33 Our inherent indolence, our 
apathy in times of peace is proverbial, 
b. Const, in ; formerly to, unto. 

262a Malvnes Anc.Zaw.Merch.iTbcszildprerogAtlM^s 
doe also apperiaine to the Law-merchant as properly in- 
herent vnto commerce. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Faith 
ix. When creatures had no real! light Inherent in them. 

<2 2635 Naunton Fragtn. Reg. (Arb.) 55 That height of 
spirit inherent to his House. 1791 Boswell Johnson Mar. 
an. i7S3,Thesesuffermgswerc aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution. 1808 Cervantes Hogg tE, S. 
Barrett) Missded General 7 That sweetness of temper which 
is inherent to himself. 1878 H. Irving 29 The love of 

acting is inherent in our nature. 

4 . Vested in or attached to a person, office, etc., 
as a right or privilege. 

1628 Coke On IJtt. 1. Pref., Not only by royall descent, 
and inherent Birthright, but by Rosiall Beauty also, heire 
to both (RosesJ. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 212 
J uUus Cxsar was then Master of the Rolls aJ'd had inherent 
in his office, the .. disposition of the Six-Clarks places. 
26S2 Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 27 lliat the Regale is an 
inherent Right of the Crown. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xlix. 
(i86g) 111. rxoThe legislative authority was inherent in the 
genera! assembly. 1891 Lam Rep. Weekly Notes 68/x 
Every Court had an inherent power to allow a person who 
had invoked its jurisdiction to withdraw his application. 
'\'^.sh. Something inherent or indwelling, rare, 

x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xi. ii, The minde., 
wherein reason and vnderstanding are naturall inherents. 

Hence luheTentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727)- 

XnllGreiltJLy (inhl^TentU), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an inherent manner; by inherence; in 
the way of, or in relation to, an inherent quality or 
attribute ; in inward nature, inlrinsic.'illy. 

260X Deacon & as.k.v.u. Spirits ff Divels 4,1 The Dluell 
doth really, and essentially, enter into, and inherently dwell 
in the possessed mans minde. 1654 W. Carter Covenant ' 
of God 202 We cannot upon certainty affirm of any par- 1 
txcular person in the Church that he is inherently holy. 
2657-8 Burtons Diary II.^ 439 7’he liberties of the 

free-born people of England, which are inherently in this 
House, a 1708 Beveridcb Thes. Theol. (1710) I. 228 We 
are made righteous by Christ, as sinners by Adam inherently. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (2837) L 249 There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this tradition. 

InlieriTig (inbi»*ri5), ppl. a, [f. Inheue v. + 
-ING 2.] That inheres ; inherent (lit. and fig.). 

2609 J. Melton Sixfold ficlii. 35 Tobacco . . leaues an 
inhering stinke in the nostrils and stomackes of the lakers. 
2789 W. Buchan Dont. Med. Cnrj A proper degree of 
agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering body more 
effectually than instruments. Thus, a blow on the back 
has often forced up a substance which stuck in the gullet. 
2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. Ill, 3x0 Man was growing 


aware of the inhering right to the unfettered culture and 
enjojTnent of his whole moral and intellectual being. 

Xlilieiit (inhe’rit), v. Forms; a. 4-5 enerite, 
4-6 enberyte, 4-7 enherite, 5-7 enherit, 6 en- 
lieret. j 9 . 5 ineryte, inheritte, 5-6 iiiheryt(e, 
inheret(t, 6 . 5 V. inhereit, 6-7 inherite, 6- in- 
herit. [a. OF. enheriter to put (one) in possession 
as heir, f. en- (En- 1 , In- 2 ) + heriier to make (one) 
heirt—lateL. seeHERiTtJ. The change 
of the original sense into that of * to receive as 
heir * has also taken place in F. /ilritcr.] 
f 1 . trails. To make heir, put in possession, cause 
to inherit (Jit. and figi). Ohs. (Cf. disinherit^) 
[1304 Vear.bk. 32 Edvj. /(Rolls) 263 Pykenot fut enherite 
de ces tenementz.] 23.. K.Alis. 7253 WithjTine the walles 
he made houses, . . Of his gentil men he enherited [Bodley 
\ A/S. heritedj there, And tho that of the lond ware. 2388 
WvCLiF Ecclus. XV. 6 God .. schal enherite [1382 eritagen] 
hym with euerlastynge n.nme. 2413 Pilgr. So7vle (Caxton 
1483) IV. XXX. 80. 2523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 137 To 
disheryte their naturall lorde and his j*ssue, to enheryte a 
stranger. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 85 What doth our Cosln 
lay to Mowbraies charge? It must be great that can in- 
herite vs So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

2 . irans. To take or receive (properly, esp. real 
property, or a right, privilege, rank, or title) as the 
heir of the former possessor (usually an ancestor), 
at his decease ; to get, or come into possession of, 
by legal descent or succession. 

0x400-50 Ale.xander 3S8 Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
erhed, enherit my landis. c 1440 Promp, Pan'. 261/2 
Inhcryte, or receyveinber>'tage (K. ineryijTi) ..,heredito. 
25x3 More Rich. I/I^ 11883' 58 [To] allege bastardy .. So 
that he should seme dishabled to inherite the crowne, 2^97 
Daniel Civ. IVars vi. xcvii, So much adoc had toyling 
Fraunce to rend. From vs the right so long inherited. 
a 27XP Addison fj.), An estate he had some prospect of in- 
henling. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho xx, 1 inherit 
it by the female line. 2899 Savce Early Israel vii. 249 The 
king inherited his priesthood from him. 
fig. 28x8 Shelley Islam ii. vi, All that despair from 
murdered hope inherits They sought. 

b. To derive (a quality or character, physical 
or mental) from one’s progenitors by natijral de- 
scent; to derive or possess by transmission from 
parents or ancestry. 

2597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. iii. 228 The cold blood hee 
did naturally inherite of his Father. 2601 — Alls Well i. 
ii, 22 Youth, thou bear’st thy Fathers face, .. Thy Fathers 
morall parts Malst thou inherit too. 2763J. 'iiv.Qwis Poetry 
4 * Mus. xii. 203 Such being the Birth of the modern Opem, 
no Wonder it inherits the Weakness of its Parent. 2774 
Goldsm. Hist, (1776) II. 238 We find nothing more 
common.. than for children to inherit sometime.s even the 
accidental deformities of their parents. 2842 "Lauf. Arab. 
Hts. 1 . 127 Whose taste is inherited by the present sovereign. 
2868 Darwin Anim, 4- Pi. II. xii. 1 A^ variation which is 
not inherited throws no light on the derivation of species. 

c. To receive or have from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly fig. 

2847 Tennyson Prtne. iv. 569 He that next inherited the 
tale, Half-turning to the broken statue, said, ‘Sir Ralph has 
got your colours’. Mod. The problems which the present 
administration has inherited from its predecessors. 

3 . trails/. To come into possession of, as one’s 
right or divinely assigned portion; to receive, obtain, 
have, or bold as one’s porlion. (Chiefly in biblical 
and derived uses: see Inheritance 4, Heir 2.) 

aX340 Hamfole Psalter xxiv. 24 His sede sail enherite 
he erthe. — Pr. Consc, 66g When a man Sal dighe he sal 
enherite han Wormes and nedders. 2388 Wyclif Ecclus. 
iv. 24 Thci that holden it [wisdom], schulen enherite lijf. 
15*6 Tindale Alatt. XXV. 34 Come ye blessed children of 
my father, inheret ye the kyngdome prepared for you from 
the beginninge of the worlde. 259* Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 

I. ii. 30 Such delight .. shall you this night Inherit at my 
house. 2593 — RieJu II, n. 1. 83 Gaunt am I for the 
graue, g.Tunt as a graue, Whose hollow wombe inherits 
naught but bones, 2621 Bible Luke xviii, 18 Good master, 
what shall I doe lo inherit etcrnall life? 2674 Milto.v 
Samso 7 e 1022 It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, , . That 
woman’s love can win, or long inherit. 2^46 C. Wesley 
Hymn, ^Love divine', ii, Let us all In thee inherit. 

4 . To be heir to (a person) ; to succeed as heir. 

<1x533 Bd. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. (1546) Bviijb, 

The auctoritee that thei had inherityng their fathers, 2722 
St. German' s Doctor Stud. 38 That the eldest son shall 
inherit his father. 283* Tennyson S urely 
row our household hearths are cold : Our sons inherit us.. 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

5 . absol. ax intr. To succeed as an heir ; to come 
into or take possession of an inheritance. 

2533-4 25 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § 6 That- all the is«:ue .. 

shall he .. inheritable and inherite accordyog to the , . 
lawes of this realme. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 72 b, The 
issue female may not enherite accordyng to the lawc 
Salique. 2610 Shaks. Temp.w.W. 279 The King, and all our 
company else being dround, wee will inherit here. 2700 
Tyrrell // rV/. Eng. II. 798 HU Issue [were] 

Inheriting. 2841 Arab. Nls. L 10 The children by 

a \s'ife and those by a concubine slave inherit equally, if the 
latter be acknowledged b3' the father. ^ 

b.^^. t(a) To take possession, take up an 
abode, dwell (phs.) ; (h) To derive its being, or some 
quality or character, ^ 

2600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorfh. i, O where «n life 
celestiall inherit ? <j 2890 Pascal, etc. (1E95) 113 If 

there is a ministiy on earth which m any sen^inhcnis fpm 
the apostles. 2892 Dally Hru s 10 Feb, 5/z The music-hall 
seems beyond redemption. Its traditions are against it ; it 
inherits from the Coal Hole and the Cider Cellars. 
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INHERITRIX. 


INHERITABIIiITY. 

Hence Inhe'rited f)pl. a,, Inhe*riting vl>/. sb, and 
///. a. 

1632 E. Waterhouse Declar. St. Virginia title*p., That 
their lawful heyres . . may take order for the inheriting of 
their lands and estates. 1663 Bovu: Use/. .Exp. Nat. 
Philos. 11. ii. 44 How madnesse . . should not on!v prove 
hereditary, but lurk very many yeares in the inheriting 
person’s body. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 
xci. 127 Men who cherished an inherited hatred against 
each other. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sactis Bot. 829 The 
different species of the same genus agree among one another 
in a number of inherited characters, and are distinguished 
only by single constant characters, 
luh.eri'ta'bility ur^beTitabHiti). [f. next: see 
-ITY.] The quality of being inheritable ; capability 
of being inherited. 

1784 Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 337, Such it would 
be to part with its inheritabilitj’, its organization, and its 
assemblies. X875 tr. Schmidt's Desc, Dariv. 166 The 
inheritability of morbid tendencies, bodily and mental. 
1896 Speaker nZ Mar. 346 He was a signal example of the 
inheritability of acquired characters. 

Inheritable (inheTitabT), a. Also 5-6 en-.‘ 
[a. AF. inheritable capable of being made heir, 
able to inherit, f. enheriteri see Inherit and -able.J 

1 . Capable of inheriting, a. lit. Entitled to suc- 
ceed to property, etc. by legal right 

(1358 Act 42 Edw. Illy c. 10 Que les enfantx necz par 
dela. .soient. .enheritables de leur heritagee en Engleterre.] 
1470 Harding Chron. cxxiii. v, Therle Henry Deliuercd 
all the castels and citees right To Kyng Wyllyam his 
brother enheritable. 1535 Act 27 Hen. V'lIIy c. 26 § 2 
Persons inheritable to any manours landes . . or other here* 
ditamentes. 1732 Neal / fw/. Purit, I. 76 The marriages 
.. were declared good and valid, and their children inherit* 
able according to law. 1774 Bp. S. Hallifax Anal, Pom. 
Chdl Lav} (1795) 55 In England .. upon deficiency of In- 
heritable Blood, Lands escheat to the King. 1807 G. Chal- 
mers Caledonia I. 11. vi, 307 The daughters were not in- 
heritable to such lands. 2876 Digdy Real Prop. x. § 3. 391 
The effect of attainder was, as is said, to corrupt the blood 
so as to render it no longer inheritable. 

f b. transf and Jig. Entitled to possess or enjoy 
something as one’s birthright. Obs. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (r8Bo) 38 Put 
from the benefite of the lawes of the Realme whereunto they 
be inheritable. x532MoREC<»//^//.7z«<ftf/tf Wks. 731/2 Made 
inherytable vnto the blesse of heauen. 158: Lambvrde 
Eiren, iv. xiii. 539 The auncient libertie of the land, where- 
unto euery free borne man thinketh himselfe inheritable, 

2. Capable of being inherited, a, lit. That may 
or can descend by law to an heir : «= Heuitable i. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Hoitseh. Ord. 74 Till the King’s 
housholds purueyours have taken for the Klnge. .with trewe 
paymentes, according to the Kinges old enheritable prises. 
*59 * West if^ Pt. Symbol. § 30 B, An estate in fee simple, 
which is, when a man hath lands or other things inheritable, 
to him and heire.s for euer. 1683 Hickes Jovian -23 It Is 
the Lex Leguvty or great standing Law of this Inheritable 
Kingdom. 1786 Burke JV, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 164 
That the properw of the lands of Bengal is . . an inheritable 
property. 1837 Syd. Smith in Q- Rev. 241 It i.s clear that the 
British Crown was in those earlj' days inheritable by females. 

b. ^g. That may be naturally transmitted from 
parents or ancestry to offspring: * Heritable 2. 

2828 Webster, Inheritable , , 2. That rnay be transmitted 
from the parent to the child ; as, inheritable qualities or 
infirmities. 2859 Darwin Otdg. Spec. i. (1872) g The number 
and diversity of inheritable deviations of structure. z88o 
A. H. Huth Buckle I. lii. 180 Buckle .. had a strong sus- 
picion that superior intellectual power was inheritable. 

Hence Inhe'rita'bleness, the quality of being 
inheritable. 

2780 [M. Madan] Thelyphthora II. 162 Laws are made 
for its regulation, to establish the inheritableness of the 
issue. 2831 Examiner 564/1 The contest against the in- 
heritableness of the peerage arises from a levelling spirit, 
1893 H. Spencer in Pop, Sci. Monthly'^\A\\. 171 If any 
say that inheritableness is limited to those [characters] 
arising in a certain way, the onus lies on them of proving 
that those otbenvise arising are not inheritable. 

Inbe*ritably, adv. [f. prec. + -lt So as 
to be inheritable ; by inheritance ; hereditarily, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 105 Adams children . . 
by inheritably descending infection, are al borne the bond 
slaues of sinne. 1612 Cotgr., Heritablement, inheritably, 
in fee simple, for euer. a 2868 Brougham (O.), He resumed 
the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave them even for life, 
much less inheritably. 

Inberitage (inhe'rit^ds). rare. Also 6 en-. 
ff. Inherit v. + -age, after Heritage.] That which 
is inherited ; a heritage, inheritance. 

*SS7 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 43 b/2 In the end, life 
is but lone, but death is enheritage. 1592 Sparry tr, 
Cattan's Geomancie (1599)68 It signifieth losse of inheritages 
and of possessions. 2625 G. Sandys Trav. 223 It [Mount 
Ida] fostereth nothing that is wilde, but hares, red deare, 
and fallow, and is the inheritage of the Calargi, x8ii 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 439 To convey to their minds the in- 
heriiage of knowledge and virtue. x86i Miss Braddon 
Lady Lisle 27 The weight of this vast inheritage. 

t Inhe'ritament. Obs. Also 5 enherite- 
mente, enherltamente. [a. AF. en-, inherite- 
ir.ent, OF. enheritement , f. enheriter : see Ikhebit 
and -MENT. Partly conformed to words from L. 
-amentum^ Inheritable property, hereditament. 

[2397-8 Act 2 Rich. IL c. 3 Toulr sez terres .. et tour 
autres enheritementr.] 1463 Rolls Parlt. V. 497/2 The seid 
Londes, Tenements, Rentes, Possessions and Enherite- 
mentes. *2483-4 Act 1 Rich. Illy c. 1 Landes, tenemenlls, 
rcniis, and services, or other inheritamentes. 2491 Act 7 
H^t. VII. c. 16 § I All othre enheritamentes whiche the 
teid late Duke . , forfeited. 


Znliexitance (inhcTitans). Forms ; see In- 
hekit; 4-6 •aunce, 5 - -anco. [a,' AF. enherit- 
ance a being admitted as heir, action or fact of 
inheriting, f. enheriter : see Inherit v. and -ance.] 

I. The action or fact of inheriting. 

1. lit. Hereditary succession to property, a title, 
office, etc. ; * a perpetual or continuing right to an 
estate, invested in a person and his heirs* (Wharton 
La70 Lex.), 

(x2.. Britton Lois tCAngleterre If. 2 a ap. Slc.-Pal, 
((jodef.), Ceux parolx (ses heires) font Testate d'cnhcritance.] 
2390 Gower Couf 11. 313 Which of his propre enheriiaunce 
Atheneshad in governaunce. 2470-85 Malory Arthurs.. 
xxxiii, The same Castel was hers by r>'ght cnhcrytaunce. 
1548 Hall Chron.y Edw. IV 227 The realme of Fraunce 
to him of right, and by lyneall enheritaunce aperteyning. 
2617 Moryson Itin. lit. 153 Earle of Marre, who .. is by 
inheritance Sheriffe of the County of Sterling. 1767 Black- 
STONE Comm. 1 1, i. za Rights of inheritance and successions, 
x86^ Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pap. xiv. 140 This conjoint In- 
heritance Heraldry sets forth. 

2. trails/, and Jig, a. A coming into, or taking, 
possession of something, as one’s birthright ; pos- 
session, ownership ; right of possession. 

*535 CovERDALE J)eut. iv. 20 But you hath the Lorde 
taken . . that ye .shulde be the people of his enheritaunce, 
*S9®.Spenser F. Q. I. iv. 48 To you th’ inheritance belongcs 
by right Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes his love. 
x6o* SiiAKS. Ham. 1. i. pz A Moity competent . . which had 
return'd To the Inheritance of Fortinbras, Had he bin 
Vanquisher. 2607 — Cor. ni. ii. 68 You will rather shew 
our general! Lowis^How you can frownc, then spend a fawne 
^on ’em. For the inheritance of their loucs. 2729 H. Cake 
English Liberties, in the free-born Subject’s Inheritance. 

b. Natural derivation of qualities or characters 
from parents or ancestry. 

1859 Darwin Or/^, Spec. v. (1873) *^3 These characters may 
be attributed to inheritance from a common progenitor. 
2862 Tennyson Idylls Ded. 31 Hoiv should England dream- 
ing of his sons Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine ? 2885 S. Cox Expos. 
Ser. 1. iii. 30 Our goodness .. whether it comes to us by 
nature, or by inheritance from our parents. 

II. That which is inlierited; a heritage. 

3. ht. Property, or an estate, which passes by 
law to the heir on the decease of the possessor. 

*^73 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Henry was 
amitted to his crownc and dignlte ageyne, and alle his men 
to there cnhcr\'taunce. 2503-4 Act 29 Hen. VII. c. 34 § 6 
Every suche Woman.. [shalll frely enjoyc have and possede 
.. all hir owne inheretaunce. 1553 1 . Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
2^ Looke what enheritance came to him .. by the death of 
his owne kinne, and bis wifes kinsfolke. 2617 Moryson 
Itin, HI. 248 The whole inheritance would after bis death 
returne to the children of the elder brother. 1770 Junius 
Lett, xxxviiL 191 He (the minister) is the tenant of the day, 
and has no interest in the inheritance. 18^6 Olmsted Slave 
States 95 Although .. a chief part of his inheriiancc had 
been in slaves, he had liberated them all. 

b. Jig. Any property, quality, or immaterial pos- 
session inherited from ancestors or previous genera- 
tions. 

x6x2 Beaum. & Fl. Knight But'n. Pestle 11. il, My father’s 
blessing, and this little coin Is my inheritance. 27.. Sshth 
Q,), Oh dectf, unhappy babe I must 1 bequeath thee Only 
a sad inheritance of woe? 2804 T. Chalmers IVks, (2849) 
VI. 25 A parent’s reputation is a sacred inheritance, 2820 
Byron Mar. Fal. n. i, His name. The sole inheritance 
he left. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) zi Printed 
books were now part of the inheritance of the human race. 
2873 Hamerton Intell. Life j. vi. (1875) 33 Add something 
to the world's inheritance of knowledge. 

4. transf. and Jig. Something that one obtains or 
comes into possession of by right or divine grant ; 
birthright. In biblical use applied to persons, etc., 
esp. God’s chosen people, as His possession 
(/fA^poy), and to possessions or blessings, material or 
spiritual, as received or enjoyed by such persons. 
(Cf. Heritage sh. i c, 3.) 

^ 2535. CovERDALE Josh. xui. 33 The Lorde God of Israel 
is their enheritaunce. — Ps. li. 8 Desyre off me, and I 
shall geue the the Heithen for thine enheritaunce. Ibid. 
xxvii[i]. 9 O helps thy people, geue thyblessynge vnto thy en- 
heritaunce. 1551 T. WjLsONZ.<5f/X*r(i58o)i6Tberebysynnes 
are forgiven, the inheritance of life cverlastyng graunted. 
xSSa Ld. Wharton in Bp. Nicolson Leges March, 342 

The Land Layt called the Debateable Land ; and now the 
Kinfs Majesties Inheritance. 2621 Bible Ps. Ixxix. 1 
O God, the heathen arc come into thine inheritance, thy 
holy temple haue they defiled. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
IV. xvii. 97 The zealous Primate was driven out of the 
church . . crying^ aloud as he went that the heathen had 
come into God’s inheritance. 1899 Sayce Early Israel ii. 69 
Canaan was the inheritance which the Israelites won for 
themselves by the sword. 

HI. 5. attrib. and Comb.j as inherztance'tax. 
2842 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. 1. loi Caracalla con- 
ferred the nominal franchise of Rome on all the provincials, 
in order to make them liable to the inheritance-tax, and 
other burdens leviable only on citizens. 

t labe-ritant, sb. (a,). Obs. [f. Inherit v. 

+ -ANT 1.] = Inheritor. 

"*535 More IVks. (1557) 2 a, Yet maye they not leaue 
theyr honour to Vs as inheritantes, no more then the vertue 
that themSelfe wer honorable for. 2641 J. Sherman {title) 
A IVeatise concomiag Estates Tayic. and Descents of Jn- 
heritants. 

B. a(^‘. Inheriting. (In quot. perh. an error for 

inherent.) 

2608 Breton Dinine Constd. Biv, Graces, that essentially 
do onely dwell, and arc inheritant in the diuine nature. 


f Inhe’ritary, Vr. Obs. rare. ^Inderitobt. 

2612 Speed IlisU Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 37 A man cruellby 
nature, and claiming an inheritary right of the Prouince of 
Vlslcr. 

t Inhexiteson. Obs. ran. In 5 enherite- 
soun. [Corresponds to an OF. type *cjihtriteson 
L. *inhereditatid}i-ein, {. med.L. inhmditSrc to 
Inherit : see -ison.] Inheritance. 

•2470 Harding CArow. cxxvh. _v, Kyng Stephan .. His 
menne the! gaue to their enheritesoun \ed. 1^3 inherite- 
sounel. 

Inheritor (inhe'ritot). Forms; see Inherit; 
5-6 -er, -cure, 5 -y -our, 6 -nr, 5 - -or. [The 
orig. type, as in Heritor, was prob. enheriter, 
corr. to an OF. *cnheritier (cf. heritier), {. enheri- 
ter to Inherit. The change of suffix was app. 
AFr. or Eng., under the influence of agent-nouns, 
etymologically in -our, repr. L. .dlSrenii] 

1. lit. One who inherits, or is heir to, an estate, 
title, etc. on the decease of the former possessor; 
an heir. 


2433 Lvdc. St. Edmund in. 1464 Pray for th’enherytour 
off JngeJond and France. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxhi) 
saide king Edwarde weddid dam Isabel king Charles of 
Fraunce daughter .. enheriter of Fraunce. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. i. xxii. 17, lago or Lago as next Inherj’tor, was 
made gouernour of Brytayne. 2538 Starkey England i. 
iv. 1 23 They are sure to be inherytarj’s to a grele porcyon of 
intaylyd land. 2548 liMA,Chron., Hen. VI 258b, Because 
Ibe Kynge was not the true enberitor to the crownc. 1642 
Milton Ch. Govt. i. iv, Born inheritors of the dignity, xjgx 
CowpRR Iliad IX. 595 Inheritor of all his large demesnes. 
2840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii, You became the sole In- 
heritor of the wealth of this rich old hunks. 

b. One who inherits a quality or immaterial 
possession ; one who inherits a disease or defect. 

^*533 bD. Berners Huon clxiii. 640 Huon of Bur- 
dcaux, my dcre father, the great paines and pouertes that 
ye were wonte to suffer ye haue left me, now enheryter to 
the same. 266B Hale Rolle's Abridgm. cjb, The 
inheritor of his Father's vertucs as well as of his Possessions. 
2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 314 The new em- 
perour, the inheritor of so much glory*, and placed in a 
situation of so much delicacy, and difficulty for the preser- 
vation of that inheritance. 2862 Bumstead Ven. pis.{l^^()) 
735 In case of excessive activity of the disease in the first 
inheritor, It may appear even in the third generation.^ 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. \\\. 229 The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization. 

2. transf. and fig. One who comes into posses- 
sion of, or is entitled to, something, to be held by 
him as of lawful right. Often in reference to spiri- 
tual possessions : cf. Inheritance 4 . 

CX440 Cesta Rom. 11. xxxiii. 352 (Add. MS.) Blissed he 
the pcore of sprite, for enheriters of the kyngdom of heven. 
25*6 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 2531) 69 Called to be enhery- 
tours of the celesliall empire. 2548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, In my Baptisme, wherein I was made .. the 
cbilde of God, and inherltour of the klngdome of heauen. 
2594 Shaks. Rick. Illy IV. iii. 34 Meane limei but ihinke 
how I may do the good. And be inheritor of thy desire. 2611 
Bible Isa. Ixv, 9, I will bring forth a seede out of lawb; 
and out of ludah an Inheritour of my mountains. 2837 
J. S. B. Monsell God of that glorio7^s gif t of Grace v. 
Possessor here of grace and love; Inheritor of Heaven above. 

t Inhe'ritory, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : see 
*ORY.] Descending to an inheritor; hereditary. 

16x1 Speed TheaU Gt. Brit., Scotland i, § 11 These 
[Counties] are subdivided into Sfaerifdomes, stewardships 
and bailiwickes, for the most part inheritory unto honour- 
able families. 

Inheritress (inhe'ritres). [fem. of inheriter. 
Inheritor (see -ess), which has displaced^ the 
earlier inheiitrice (see next).] A female inheritor ; 
an heiress. (Less technical than inheritrix^) 

1603 Holland Plutaixh's Mor. 852 A kinswoman of bis 
and cousin germain, an inheritres.se. 2640 Glapthorne 
Wit in Constable ii. Wks. 1874 I. 281, I was borne free, 
an inheritresse to an ample fortune. 2846 Trench Mirac. 
XX. (1862) 331 She is a * daughter of Abraham’ ; ..an inheri- 
tress, as some understand, of the faith of Abraham. 2855 
Milman Lat. Chr. xiii. x. VI. 233 Joanna II, the inheritress 
of the name, the throne, the licentiousness, the misfor; 
tunes of Joanna I. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward MarcHla I. 4 Mar- 
cella Boyce, .inheritress of one of the most ancient names lO 
England. 

Inlie’ritricc. Obs. Alsoen-, [AFr. adap.- 
talion of next : see -trice.] *= prec. 

1523 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 3282 Of fyue myghty 
kynges descended lynyally A prynces an enherytryce. xM7 
J. Harrison Exhort. Scoites H vj a, He ought of •’lEht to 
mary our Prince-sse, thinheritrice of y* crown * 

2607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Denver, If she be an inherclri^ 
her husband holdetn the land but during her life. 

Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 232 Whom he married to 
inheritrices, and into the greatest families of the Kingaom. 

Inheritrix (inhe-ritriks). Also 6-7 enheri- 
trix, 7 enheretrixe, 7-8 inheretrix. [Latinized 


= prec. (The 1_ 

[<2x482 Littleton Inst. (ed. Houard) 4 
heritnx de terre en fee simple. Ibid. 24 (ibid.) 
que serra inheritrix per force d'lm done.) iS3* 

Laws Eng. Gija, ODe that is an enherytrix of tne 
landes entayled. <12586 Sidney Steaa, 

/aiior fed my hofe' iv, lilt proofe of Beauties wot" ; “ 
enherilrix of fame. 1609 Bible (Douay) Niott. xxxvi. ee ^ 
In case, an eniieretrixc did marrie a man of an other * 
X791 Gen/t. Mag. LXI. Ii. 9^4 Both their wives were inhere 
trnies. 1871 Mrs. Oliphakt Mem. Moutalambert II. 
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373 One of his daughters, the inheritrix of much of her 
father's talent. 

Inhesion (inhr^sn). Also 7-S inhassion. 
[ad. lateL. utha^sion-em, n. of action from inhxrere 
to Inhere ; cf, adhesiojiy cohesion.'\ The action or 
fact of inhering, esp* as a quality or attribute ,* in- 
herence. Subject of inhesioity that in which a 
quality or attribute inheres. 

a 1631 Donse in xS’r/ec^. (1840) 65 The terms of sarisfaction 
in Christ, of acceptation in the Father, of imputation to us, 
or inhesion in us, are all pious and religious phrases. 1666 
Boyle Or:£^. Formes Qual. Wks.^ 1772 III. 17 The 
nature of a substance consisting in this, that it can subsist 
of itself without being in any thing else, as in a subject of 
inhesion. 1773 Reid ArisioiU's Lof. i. § 3 (1788) 8 A dis- 
tinction between asubject of predication and a subject of in- 
hesion. 1874 Sayce Contpar. Philol. vii. 289 The difference 
made in foimal logic between predication and inhesion in a 
proposition. 

f Inhe'sive, O- Ohs, J^are, [f. L. inkxs~y ppl. 
stem of inhxrere to Inhere -h -ive ; cf. adhesive^ 
Having the quality of inhering ; inherent. 

1639 F, Robakts God^s Holy Ho.\X\\. sS InhaesIve hojinesse 
is that seasoning and gratious constitution, where with the 
heart and conscience is inwardly so qualified, by the holy 
Ghost as disposeth it wholy to the will, honour and glory of 
almighty God. 

Hence i* Inhe’sively inherently. (In 

qnot. 1600, used in a burlesque upon technical 
terminology.) 

c x6oo Timott iv. iii, Either aptitudinally and catachres- 
tically, or perpendicularly and mhzesiuely, 1649 Fuller 
Just Mans Funeral 3 Righteous inhesively, having many 
heavenly graces. x68i Flavel Jlfe/A. Grace i. 14 The 
righteousness of Christ . . is inhesively in Him, communi- 
catively it becomes ours, 

t InlLeyme, Ohs, [f. In-^ (=EN-) + /t4y«^, 
Hain (Cf. en-large.'^ trans. To heighten. 

c 1475 Crahhouse Reg, (1889) 61 She repared the bakhouse 
an inheyned it. 

Inhiate (imhaii^h), v, [f. ppl. stem of L. f«- 
hidre to gape at or for, f. f;;- (In- + kiart : see 
Hiate.] inir. To gape, to open the mouth wide. 

1543 Becon Policy I^ar in Early IFAs. (Parker Soc.) 253 
How like gaping wolves do many of them inhiate and gape 
after wicked mammon. 16*3 Cockeram 11, To Gape or 
yawne, inhiate, 1873 W. Cory Lett, 4 * ymis, (1897) 307 
The crowd were inhiating and gabbling over the water, 

f InMa'tiou. Ohs, rare, [ad. late L. inhid^ 
tion-emy n. of action from inhidre : see prec. Cf. 
It. inhiatione (Florio),] The act of gaping aftery 
or desiring greedily. 

16*0 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy r. § 4 Who was hee that 
. . said * Marriage was a loosing the reynes to luxury, an 
inhiation after obscene lusts ’ ? a 1631 Donne Lett. (x6st) 49 
A thirst and inhiation after the next life. 


Inhibit (inhi* bit), r<. Forms: 5-6 inhybyte, 
(6 inibbit), 6- inhibit. Pa. pple. inhibited ; 
also 5-6 inhibit(0. [f. L. inhibit-, ppl. stem of 
inhihere to hold in, restrain, hinder, prevent, f, in- 
(In- 2 ) -i- habere to hold. Cf. OF. inhibir (later 
inkiber), Sp. inhibir. It. inibire (Florio inhibire')^ 
1 . trans. To forbid, prohibit, interdict (a person) : 
esp. as a term of Ecclesiastical Law or practice. 

f a. to do something. Also, rarely, with that. 
(Sometimes with negative in the subord. clause.) 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 164 In the same time were the 
Jewis inhibite, that thei schul no more lend no silver to 
no Christen man. XS 33 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 397 The 
maisteris inhibitis the servandis to have ony cumpany wuh 
uncouth men. 1577-87 Holinshed Chroit. III. 12x5/2 
Strictlie inhibiting them, that not one of them should once 
on paine of death looke ouer the wals or rampires. 1600 
Holland Livy xlii. xxv. 1129 By expresse words he was 
inhibited to beare armes without his own frontiers, a 167a 
Hacket Abp. IVilliams 11. (1692) 157 By the same Canon 
law that forbids clergymen to sentence, they .. are more 
strictly inhibited to give no testimony in causes of blood. 

'h. from doing something; ifrom a thing, 
c 1540 Pilgr. T. 424 in Thynne's Animadv, (1865) App. i. 
89 Thes be the prophesys that we shold trust vnio, & not in 
false lyes that we be inhibyt fro. 1655 Fuller CA. Hist. 
nr. iii. § 5 The said Peckam inhibited all from selling 
victuals to him or his family. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 502 
Anselm . . had inhibited by letters all the bishops of England 
from assisting at his consecration. 1740 Fielding Tom 
jfones \Vks. 1775 II. 238 Partridge was inhibited from that 
topic which would at first have suggested itself. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 499 A clause was . . inserted 
which inhibited the Bank from advancing money to the 
Crown without authority from Parliament. X873 Sir R. 
Philliriore EccL La-iv 11 . 1345 In the Bishops triennial, as 
also in regal and metropoHtical, visitations, all inferior juris- 
dictions respectively are inhibited from exercising jurisdic- 
tion, during such visitation, ^ 

t c. To forbid a person a thing. Obs. 

XS99 Sandys Ettropx Spec, (1632) 108 They .. inhibite 
their partie the reading of Protesiant-bookes,and repaire to 
their Churches. 1641 Find.Stueciyfnnuusxv, 189 wicked 
or scandalous livers among them, who were to be inhibited 
iheir assemblies^ 0x648 Ln. Herbert Hen. VIll (1683) 13 
A Statute . . which did inhibit our men other Traffick to- 
wards Denmark and Iseland. , , , , . . x 

d. without const, : esp. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) 
to exercise clerical functions. 

XS3X Latimer Sentt. ff Rem. tParker Soc.) 324 He did 
never inhibit me in n»y life. x6xa T. Tavlor CommfTtlus 1. 
6 The minister here onely inhibited directly. X633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts. N. 7 \ 6 i Forbid them not ; there is no reason 
to inhibit them that are well affected to us. X867 Morning 


Star 19 Sept. 3 Let him [the Archbishop of Canterbury] 
inhibit the bishop. 

2 . To forbid, prohibit (a thing, action, or prac- 
tice). Now rare. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 506 Whan y* wepyn was in- 
hybyted iheym, then they toke stony.s and plummettes of 
lede. xsss Taylor in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 175 
By S. Paules doctrine, it is the doctrine of deuilles to in- 
hibite matrimony. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 225 
The Inquisitors have inhibited and taken from them all 
bookes written on that ‘Iheame. xjz 6 A\L\fFE. Parergon 135 
By the novel Constitutions, Burial may not be inhibited or 
deny’d to any one. 1761-2 Home. Hist. Eng. (1806) HI. 
xxxvii. 175 She published a proclamation, by which she 
inhibited all preaching without a special license. xSax 
Lamb Elia Ser. I. My first Play. At school all play-going 
was inhibited, 

f b. with the object expressed by a clause or in- 
finitive phrase (sometimes negative). Ohs, 

1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 1 . 4 The godlyfe 
wysedome of thi Maiestic hes be ane edict inhibit ony 
questioun. .to be mouit in this action. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1184/1 Another proclamation .. inhibiting, that 
from thensefoorih no plaies nor interludes should be exer- 
cised, till Alhallowes tide. 1612 BREREtvooD Lang. <5- Relig. 
xi. 103 Philosophy., is inhibited to be taught in their uni- 
versities. 1632 Lithcow Trav. iv- 149 The Turkes .. have 
inhibited that any Christian shall come neare to it. 

3 . To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop, f Also 
with inf. compl. [pbsi). 

1535 Coverdale Ezra v. 5 They were not Inhibyte, tyll 
the matter was brought before Darius, and tyll there came 
a wrytinge therof agayne. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . zi The 
Planets.. are both inhibited by the.. Trine aspect of the 
sun, to hold on a straight and direct course. 1650 Bul- 
Anthrofomet. gj Coldnesse constipating the pores of 
the skin, whence the regresse of vapours is inhibited. 1691 
Ray Creation it. (1692) 131 That external Sphincter inhibits 
a too great dilatation of the Gullet. x8x6 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Hall \\. The use of animal food retards, though 
it cannot materially inhibit, the perfectibility of the species. 
1876 Foster Phys. 1. iii. (1879) 120 The reflex actions of 
the spinal cord may, by appropriate means, be inhibited. 

Hence luM'bited ppl. a. ; Inhi-biting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

x6ax Shaks. Alts Well 1.1. 157 Selfe-loue, which is the 
most inhibited stone in the Cannon- 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 
327 Touching the inhibiting: or forbidding part, the sub- 
stance of it is contained m this clause, ‘let not sinne reigne 
in your mortall body’. 1608 Willet Exed, 76 

There are two other kinds of inhibiting. xBzj Scott 
Peveril x, The Dobby’s Walk was within the inhibited 
domains of the hall. 1862 W. Bei l Diet. Law Scot. 446/r 
Personal creditors, .will be entirely excluded in competition 
with the inhibiting orediior. 

InhvMter* rare. [f. I nhibits. + One 

who inhibits; “Inhibitor. 

x6tr Florio, /nhibitore, an inhibiter, a forbidder. X846 
Penny Cyel. Suppl. II. 81/2 If the inhibition [in Sc. Law} be 
followed by proceedings to attach the estate at the instance 
of the other creditors, the inhibiter has a preference over 
them if the debts have been incurred subsequently to the 
inhibition. 

Inhibition (inbibi'J^n). Also 4-5 -cion(&, 5 
ynib-, 5-6 inib-. [a. OF. inibicion (13- 14th c. 
in Littre Suppl.), later inhib-, ad, rare L. inhibi- 
iidn-em, n. of action f. inhibere to Inhibit.] 

1 , The action of inhibiting or forbidding ; a pro- 
hibition (with reference to some act expressed or 
implied), esp. one formally issued by a person or 
body possessed of civil or ecclesiastical authority. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saintsy Agatha x8B pane gert he put hire 
in presone, & mad strat Inhibicione, pat ma man access suld 
hafc. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII, zZq Robert pe 
archebisshop hadde purchased an inbibicioun of pe pope pat 
no clerk schulde reward pe kyng of holy chirche goodes, 
1483CAXT0N Gold. Leg. z7aIz He sayd that be ought not to 
be ordeyned the bisshop )jTiyng..& >vTote for ihynibycion 
of the general counceylle. 1513 Douglas /Ends x. i. 22 
Quhat maner discord be this at we se, Expres agane our 
inhibitiouni 1558 Knox P'irsi Blast (Arb.) 48 The natiue 
king made streit inhibition to all his subiectes, that none 
shuld adhere to this traitor, 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) i6s How ancient the Usage of Divining by such petty 
occasions ^vas, may appear from that inhibition . . ‘ Ye shall 
not use any Divinations’. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I, 612 
Those extreme measures. .which he had hitherto been re- 
strained from taking by the Pope’s inhibition. 1837 Foster 
in Li/e < 5 * Cvrr, (2846) II. 313 Medical inhibition to be out 
in the night-air. 1M8 Bryce Amer. Comtttw. 11 . -xx.xvii. 43 
It (a state legislature] maybe restrained bysome inhibition 
either in the federal Constitution, or in the Constitution of 
its own State. 

2 . Spec. ta. In Ztfzu, formerly, “Prohibi- 
tion. b. In Eccles, Law, The order of an eccle- 
siastical court, stopping proceedings in inferior 
courts, e.g. the suspension of inferior jurisdictions 
during the bishop’s (or archbishop’s) visitation (see 
Inhibit e'. 1 b, quot. 1875); also, now esp.^ the 
command of a bishop or ecclesiastical judge, that 
a clergyman shall cease from exercising ministerial 
duty. c. In Sc. Law, A writ prohibiting a person 
from contracting a debt which may become a 
burden on his heritable property ; also, a writ 
passing the Signet, obtained by a husband, to 
prohibit the giving of credit to his wife ; see also 
quot. 1861. 

2532-3 Aetz^ Hen. VIII, c. 12 5 2 Any forejme inhibitions, 
appealeS..in anyc wyse not with standynge. 1543 Bale 
Yet a Course 19 b. The decrees and infaybye^'ons of my 
lords ordynarj’c of London. 1603 Constitutions ff Canons 


§§06-98. 1621 1st Bk, Discipl. C/i. .^cot. o The Assemblie 

oraaines, that Inhibition shall be made to all and sundry 
persons, now Serving in the Ministery, who bath not entered 
into their charges by the order.. appointed. 164X Termes 
de la Ley, Inhibition^ is a Writ to inhibite a Judge to pro- 
ceed further in the cause depending before him. . . Inhibition 
is most commonly a Writ issuing forth of a higher Court 
Christian, to a lower and inferiour, upon an appeale. 1840 

3 4 ^^id. c. 86 § 14 It shall be lawful for the said 

bishop at any time to revoke such inhibition. X846 Penny 
Cycl. Suppl. 11 . 81/2 The debt on which inhibition may 
proceed must be founded on .some obligatory written docu- 
ment, or established by the decree ofa court. i86t W. Bell 
Diet. LawScot. 446/2 Inhibition againstaWife. Ibid. 447/1 
Inhibition 0/ Tithes is a writ. . by which the titularof teinds 
is enabled to interrupt the possession of a tenant of the 
teinds possessing by tacit relocation. 1873 Sir R. Phil- 
LiMORE Law ll. 1345 We find, in the time of Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey,a bishop prosecuted for exercising juris- 
diction before the relaxation of the inhibition ; and in 
Archbishop Tillotson's time, a bishop suspended, for acting 
after the inhibition.^ i88x Law Rep. 6 Queen’s Bench 
Div. 377 The judge issued an inhibition inhibiting the in- 
cumbent from the performance of divine service and the 
exercise of the cure of souls within the diocese for three 
months. 

3 . The action of preventing, hindering, or check- 
ing. Now esp. in Physiol, (see quot. 1883). 

1621 Burton A nai. Mel. i. i. it. vii, This ligation of senses 
proceeds from an inhibition of spirits, the way being stopped 
up by which _they_ should come. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
Ne, 79 I* 7 It is said that no torture is equal to the inhibi- 
tion of sleep, long continued. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 
1 Mar, 419 By inhibition we mean the arrest of the functions 
of a structure or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions is still retained, 
and can be manifested as soon as the restraining power is 
removed. xSSj Fortn. Rev. May 742 Inhibition in one 
nervous .sphere is often accompanied by dynamogeny in 
another. 

Inllibitive (inhi-bitiv), a. {sb.) rare, [f. In- 
hibit V. -f -ivE.] That serves or tends to inhibit ; 
inhibitory. Also as sb.. An inhibition. 

x6o6 Birnje Kirk-Burinll xvi, The Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1830 W. Phillips 
Mt. Sinai 11. 544 The will inhibitive so late promulged. 

Iulii‘'bitor. rare, [agent-n. in L. form f. In- 
hibit v.\ cf. med.L. inhibitor. It. inhibitore (Florio, 
1611),] One who inhibits, spec, in Se. Law, One 
who takes out an inhibition : see Inhibition 2 c. 

1868 Act 31 « 5 - 32 Viet. c. joi Sched. (PP), Notice ofletters 
of inhibition ..A.B. (insert de.signation of the inhibitor) 
against C, D. x886 Siatem. Landlaws by Coune. Inc. Law 
Soe. 25 The vendor would simply have to jirocure the consent 
of the various inhibitors and persons entering caveats to their 
removal. 

Inhibitory (inhrbit3ri),rt. Also 5 -ore. fad. 
med.L. inhibilori-iis fsee iKHiBix v. and -onv) ; 
in Caxton a. obs. F. inkibitoite (isth c. in Oodef.).] 

1 . Of the nature of an inhibition ; prohibitory. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos x-sii. 77 Hep feble legacion, the 

whiche he wold not graunt, by cause that the dyuyne com- 
maundementis inhlbytores .. were contrarie to the same. 
x6rx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. i.x. x, § 39. 641 'iTie Scots hauing 
made their way in the Court of Rome, procured inhibitory 
Letters from the Po^e. 1642 Sir E. Deriso Sp. on Relig. 
61 Let therefore this inhibitory Statute against Bishops 
holding the secular jurisdiction of temporall Lordships stand 
. .irrepealeable. x7ox G. Hooper Narr. Lower Ho. Convoc. 
Vind. 37 This (Original Right of the Archbishop, Inhibitory 
of our Liberty . is the very Point in Question. 1823 Lincard 
Hist. Eng, VI. 231 That Clement, .would soon be compelled 
to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all archbishops or 
bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the matri- 
monial cause of Henry against Catharine. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. V. 4x7 An inhibitory mandate was a 
natural consequence of the conference at Calais. 

2 . Physiol. That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action. Jnkibitory sterve, a nerve of which the 
stimulation represses or diminishes action. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 64 A system of 
nerves which diminish action — inbibitoiy' nerves as they are 
called. xBSs Med. Temp, frnl, 97 The hypothesis that 
alcohol narcotises the inhibitorj’ nerve of the heart. 1883 
L._ Brunton in Nature i Mar. 420 Several authors have 
pointed out the analogy between inhibitory phenomena in 
the animal body and the effects of interference of waves 
of light or sound. 

tlnhi’dden, ppl. a. Obs. [In adv. II b.] 
Hidden within. 

2674N. Y KiFvhX Bulk ^ Selv. i27Molion..byitsinbiddcn 
power, .brought on again to a kind of quickness. 
*Mnhi’gh, v. Obs. rare'~°. [f.lN-^ or^ -i- 
IIlGHt'.; cf. EnhigH.] trans. To elevate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 156/1 'Fo Inheghe,fl//«'rtrY, 
exattare, extollere. 

Inhilde, variant of Inhelde v., Obs. 

Inhir, Inliirly, obs. forms of Inneb, Innerlt. 
d'lnlli’V©, Obs. rare~'^. [In-^ or-.] trans. 
To put into a hive ; to Hive. 

i6xx CorcR.,EnrT/cher,towhlae,orput into a hiue. 2622 
Mabbe tr, Aleman’s Guzman d’Alf. I- 224 Suffer not ihevc 
busie Bees of Satan to put honie into them, nor there to 
swarme and in-hiue themselues. 

+ Inhoc, -hok(e, jA Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
formation. Knou-n only in Lat. charters, where 
it is also freq. latinized as iuhoka, tnhokinm. 
Kennett conjectures for hoc, hok, the sense of Du. 

(MDu. and MLG. kbk) ‘corner, angle'; bat 
this is not othenvise evidenced in ^lE. If, hou« 
ever, the term iuhtchc is etymologically related, the 
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INHUMATTE. 


oecond element is app. OE. h 6 c Miook*, in same 
sense.] A term applied in Middle English times 
to a piece of land (temporarily) inclosed from the 
fallow and put under cultivation ; an inclosure (of 
this description). 

See, as to the use of the term, VinogradofT Villaina^ in 
England (1S92) 226-8, Kenneit Peiroch, Aniig. Glossary 
S.V. Kenneit’s explanation is ‘any comer or oul'part of a 
common field ploughed up and sowed (and sometimes fenced 
ofi) within that year wherein the rest of the same field lay 
fallow. It is now called, .in Oxfordshire a But 

the notion of a corner or out^part appears to have no other 
foundation than Kenneil’s conjectured derivation. 

xzx^Sarxnn Stat, in Kenneit Gloss, s.v., 

Idem canonicus habebit omnes fructus ternc.-preter illud 
inhoh, quod ad warettum pertinet. 1268 Oseney Keg. ibid., 
Obligas^t se..quod nunquam de dicta pastura..inhokam 
faciet in prejudicium dlcti abbatis. 1281 Ibid. I. 419 Frater 
Walterus.. fieri fecit quoddam inhoc in campo warelabili . . 
per quod Frater Willielmus dicebat se de communi pastura 
ibidem disseisiri. axyy> Mabrieshiry Cari. (Rolls) II. 186. 
[1892 ViNOCRADOFF Villainage in Eng. 228 A new^ species 
of arable— the manured plot under ‘inhoc' — came into use, 
and disturbed the plain arrangement of the old-fashioned 
three courses.] 

Hence t Inhok(e v. (in 1 ^. form inhShar^^ to 
inclose and put under crop (part of a fallow). 

1265-6 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) III. ^6 Et de predicto 
campo possunt inhokari quolibet secundo anno 40 acre, ct 
\’alet inde commodum eo anno 10 solidos. 1301 in Kegistr. 
Monast, de Winchelcnniha (1892) 256 Permiserit inhokare. 
Ibid.y Nunquam alias [terras] inhokabunt, 

t Inho‘gged, ///. a. Qhs.rarc^^. [Ik- 2.] 

x6ix Florio, Inporcito^ inhogged, inswined. 

t Xnho'ld, V. Ohs. [f. In- i -f- Hold v."] 

1 . trans. To hold within; to contain, enclose. 
j6x4 Raleigh Nisi. JVcrld 1. i. § 7 This light, .which the 

Sunne inholdeth and casteth forth. 1628 Feltham Kesolves 
II. [l] xxiii. 76, I haue knowne. .a merry face, inhold a dis- 
contented soule. Ibid, xliii. 128 ^yho will cast away the 
whole body of the Beast, because it inheld both guts and 
ordure ? 

2 . To hold in, keep in, retain. 

_ 1726 E. Erskjke Serni. Wks. 2871 1 . 185 Grace is not for 
inholding but for outgiving. 

3 . ifitr. To contain oneself, refrain or keepyr^jz;;. 

1655 Fuller Nist. Ca 7 nb. 149, I can hardly inhold from 

inveighing on his memory. 

t Inho'lder, Ods. [f. prec., or as prec.] 

1 . A tenant, 

. « *599 Spenser F. Q. vn. vii. 17 If ye please it [the world] 
into parts divide, .A.nd every parts inholders to convent. 

2 . That which holds or contviins. 

x66o S. Fisher KusticJks Alarm Wks. (1679) ^Vhich 
words Pillar and Ground should not be taken for the Sup. 
porter, Upholder or Foundation, nor Inholder of Truth. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 148 To think of any other 
. . way of making the body the souls mholder. 

Innolder, obs. form of Ink-holdeiu 
t Inhominioua, a. Obs. rare^^. [repr. in- 
hommineuse of the F. text, app. a distortion of 
ignominitnse^ as if from L. in- noX.^-homin-em 
man ; cf. Abhomikal.] ? Ignominious. 

1490 Caxton xxvii. Giv, She .. reputed it to be 

doon in opprobre and confusion, inhomynyouse and full of 
despyte. 

t InhO'nest, a. Obs. [.id. L. in/ioneslus, f. in- 
(In-3) + honestus Honest; in ME. prob. a, OP'. 
inhoneste (Godef.).] 

1 . Dishonourable, disgraceful, shameful ; inde- 
cent, idle. 

1340 Ayenb. 220 pe foie takinges and inhoneste ine zenne 
oflecherie. 1432-50 tr. (Rolls) VII. 269 Spekytige 

to that woman, wordes inhoneste. 2520 Whitinton Vt/lg. 
(1527) 42 That whiche is inhonest to auoyde vtterly. 1534 
— Tnllyes Offices 11. (1540) 83 In that behalfe an inhonest 
victorye folowed an honest cause. 1599 A. AI. tr. Gabel- 
houers Bk. Physicke 303/1 Haunting of strumpets, or 
inhoneste Woemen. 

2 . Void of good manners ; ungentlemanly. rare. 

*S34^^witinton Tullyes Offices i. 65 If any man be aboute 
to pleade any cause, [and] he studyeth by the way or in 
walkynge alone . . it maye not be reprehended, but if he do 
this same in bankettynge or at the taueme, he maye seme 
inhonest (L. inJti/manns} bycau.se he knoweth not tyme. 

'flnliO’nestate, v. Obs, raye~^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inkonesidre, f. inhonestus : see prec.] * To 
shame, to dishonest ' (Cockeram, 1623). 

So t Inhonesta-tion [late L. mhonesldtio], ‘a 
shaming or disgracing, a making dishonest ^ (Phil- 
lips, 1658). 

t InliO’nestly, adv. Obs. [f, Inhonest + 
-LY 2 .] Dishonourably, shamefully, indecently, 
discreditably. 

*340 177 Me zene^eh wel ofte..be foie takinges 

and inhonesteliche. 1522 R. Fox in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser.ii. 
II. 8 If I shuld sodenly relinquyshe theme, Ishuld unreson- 
abely & inhonestly disapoynt many maters & persons. 
a 2572 Knox Nisi. ReJ\ Wks. 1846 1 . 109 That he wold 
not do so foolishlie and inhonestlye, yea, so cruelly and un- 
mercyfullie to the realme of Scotland, 
t InllO'lxesty. Oh's. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
honeslat-em (Tertullian) : see Inhonest and 
Honesty.J The quality of being ‘ inhonest * ; 
also, that which is * inhonest', indecent, or filthy. 

ax47o Tiptoft Tulle on Friendsh. (Caxton, 1481) Biv, 
Therfor Icte this now in frendship be confermed that we 
desire noihinges of his inhoneste. 1509 Burgh Rec. Editib. 
27 Sept. (Rec. Soc.) 124 To tak . . of cuerj* flescheour . . for 
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the clengeing of thair inhonestie and filth. .four pennies ilk 
quarter. 

Inhonour, variant of Enhonouh v., Obs, 
f Inhoo’d, V. Obs. rase—^. [In- 2 .] 
x6xx Florio, Inscuffiarcy to inquoife, to Inhood. 
tInllOO'p, V. Obs. rare^'. [f. In- l or 2 + 
Hoop sb. or v."] trans. To place or enclose in a 
hoop, to surround with a hoop. 

[1596 Davies Epigr. (N.), Cocking in hoopes is now all the 
play.] x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. ^ CL 11. iii. 38 His C^cks do 
winne the Battaile still of mine, When it xs all to naught : 
and his Quailes cuer Bcate mine (in hoopt)nt odds. 

tInho*rn,t^. Obs.rare^^. 

x6ii Florio, Incomare^ to home, to inhornc. 

’Mnliorta'tion. Obs, rare^^. [n. of action 
f. L. inhortdrl to incite.] Instigation. 

1502 Arnoldc Chron. (1811) 233 By the inhortacyon and 
advertisment of achaplcync off my Lady. 

Zuliospitallle (inhp-spitab’l), a. [a, OF. iti- 
Iwspitable (15-1 6th c. in Godef.) = It. 
ad. med. or mod.L. inhospitSlnlis inhospi- 
talis)-. see In- 3 and HosriTABLE.] Not hospitable. 

1 . Of persons, their actions, disposition, etc. : 
Not disposed to welcome and entertain strangers; 
withholding hospitality from gnests or visitors. 

1570 Levins i)AT«/^.4/28 Inhospitable, inhospitabitis, 2649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. iit. Sect.xiv. § 18.47 found the 
inhabitants of a little sdllage so inhospitable, as to refuse to 
give him cnteriainmenL ^ 2671 Milton Satnson 980 Jael, 
who, with inhospitable guile Smote Sisera sleeping, through 
the temples nailed. 1727 A. Hashlton Ne^o Acc. E. Jnd. 
I. iii. 22 The Coast is inhospitable as well as the Pcojile. 
xZoo Asiat. Ann. Reg.j Misc. Tr. 172/2 But I assured him, 
that, on account of his inhospitable treatment, he would 
receive nothing from me. 1832 Litton Eugene A. i. v, 
What on earth could make you so inhospitable to your 
Uncle's guest? 

2 . transf. Of a region, coast, etc. : Kot affording 
or ofTeiing shelter or entertainment. 

2626 Bullokar, /MAi»i//V<T^/i',harbourles : not fit to enter- 
tainc one. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Traz\ (cd. 2)^ 183 Our 
journey lay sometimes through inhospitable straits. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 306 All places else Inhospitable appear 
and de.sotate. 2748 Anson s Voy. 1. vi. 57 We .. were now 
proceeding to an hostile, or at best, a desart and inhospit- 
able coast. 2873 Hamerton Intcll. IJ/e iii. vHi. (1875) 212 
The gardeners of an inhospitable climate contend against 
the natural sunshine of the south. - iB8oGeikie/V/>'j. Geog. 
iv. 2^0 Its arid sandy surface stretches for leagues as an in- 
hospitable desert. 

Hence Inbospitabillty, Inho‘spitnbleness, 
the quality or character of being inhospitable. 

2642 Evelyn Diary 27 Sept., We, impatient of the tyme 
and inhospitablencsse of the place, sailed again. 1658 
Phillips, Inhespitality, or Itutcspiiability.^ 2853 
Grinnell Exp. xxxvui. (1856) 353 Never leaving this utter 
destitution, this frigid inhospitableness. 2882-3 Schafp 
Encycl. Reltg. Knenvl. I. 222/2 [Arabia] occupies a ver>* 
isolated position, partly on account of the inhospitableness 
of its coasts. 

Inhospitably (inhp'spitabU), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In an inhospitable manner ; without or 
in contravention of hospitality. 

2667 Milton P. L. xii. 168 Of guests he makes them 
slaves. Inhospitably. 174a Francis Horace, Ep. 1. xiv. (R.), 
For what you call inhospitably drear. To me with beauty 
and delight appear. 

t Znho'spital, a. Oh. [ad. L. inhospitalis, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + hospitalis hospitable. Hospital a. 
Cf. OF. inhospital (Godef.).] = Inhospitable. 

2597-8 Bp, Hall Sat. iv. v. 98 Or lonely Hermits cage 
inhospiiall. 2608-21 — Epist. v, viii, Some inhospitall 
sauages make fearful delusions by sorccrie vpon the snore, 
to fright strangers from landing. 26x3 Pukchas Pilgrim- 
age vu, xi. 595 They shewed themselves inhospitall and 
treacherous. 2625 G. Sandvs Trav. i. 27 There being no 
Innes for entertainment throughout inhospitall Turkic. 
1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 296 Breach of Faith is the 
most odious Inhospital and inhumane .. of moral offences. 
^27x6 South A'rrw. (1744) IX, iv. iii By such an act of 
inhospital barbarity, as before was unheard of. 

Hence + Znlio'spitally adv., inhospitably. 

2623 Purchas PitgT-image (1614) 482 A Hawke had beene 
admitted . , which being whole, he inhospitally slew many of 
the.se co-hospitall weaker Fowles, and was .. expelled this 
Bird-Colledge. 

t Xnbospita'lious, a- Obs. rare“^. [irreg. f. 
L. inhospitdli-s (see prec.) + -ous.] Inhospitable. 

x6oz Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. 240 Inhospitalious, 
Mutinous, and Hypocrites the best. 

Inhospitality (inhpspitje*liti). [ad, L. inlios- 
pitdlitdSy f. inhospitalis inhospitable : see above 
and -ITT. Perh. immed. through F. inhospitaliti 
(1530 in Hatz.-Darm.),] The quality or practice 
of being inhospitable ; want of kindness in the 
reception or entertainment of strangers or visitors. 

2570-6 Laaisarde Peramh. Kent (2826) 323 Our nalurall 
inhospltalitie and dlsdaine of straungcrs. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 The Seas beare also the names of . . 
the Euxine by a contrarie appellation, for their inhos- 
pitalitie. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vtii. (1701) 3*3/2 
Inhospitality is a vehement opinion,.. that Guests ought to 
be shunn’d. 27x7 Berkeley yml. Tour Italy i June 
VTcs. 1871 IV. 557 Their inhospitality in refusing to lodge 
us. 284s Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879)156 , 1 did not meet 
with even one instance of rudeness or inho>pitaliiy. 2894 
H. Gardener Unoffi Patriot 122 It was here . .• that he 
learned the inhospitality of the free state.s to the freed 
negroes. 


t Inhoivse, v, Obs. rare ^ ^ [f. In- i + House 
sb. or zr.] trans. To house. 

259s Markham Sir R. Grinvile (Arh.) 51 And there in- 
housed with their mother Night, All foure deuise, .how 
hcauen and earth to spight. 

't* Inhou'sehold, v. Obs. rare — ^. [In-L] 
irons. To domesticate. 

16x1 Florio, In/atnigliarsi, to become familiar or to in- 
houshould himselfe. 

Xnlimnan (inhi/ 7 ‘man),«. {sb.) Forms: 5 in- 
humayn, 6-7 inhumane, -aino, 7- inhuman, 
[ad, L. inhiimati-ns, f. in- (In- 3 ) + hiimdmis 
Human. In earliest examples app. after F. in- 
humaitij -aine (i5lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The stress w.ts originally, as in F., on the final syllable, 
but by the close of the 16th c. metrical evidence shows the 
distinction of inku'man and inhuma'ue in verse, though 
without apparent distinction of meaning. The prose pro- 
nunciation was then probably inhu'fuan, but the spelling 
inhumane was almost invariable till after 1700 (cf. Human, 
Humanf.). After the .spelling inhiiman came in, the spelling 
and pronunciation became app. very rare. Bailey 

(after 17^0), Johnson, and other i8th c. dictionaries which 
clistinguisli hu'ntan and hunta'ne in pronunciation and sense, 
recognize for the negative only in/nrman, and Todd 1818 
appears not to have known for he says ‘There 

is now no distinction observed between inhuman and in- 
humane : formerly it was inhuttiane with the accent on ihe 
last syllable’. Ash 1775 distinguishes * hthlman, bar- 
barous, cruel, void of compassion ’, and ‘ Inhuma’ne, void of 
tenderness, unkind not much used) *, The second 

entry may refer only to the i7lh c svord. None of the 
19th c. dictionaries, until quite recently, record inhimtane 
(exc. as an obsolete form of whinnati). It may therefore 
be concluded that inhumane in current use has been formed 
afresh on humane, in order to provide an ex.act negative to 
the lalieq and thus a word of milder meaning than inhuman. 
(In lre.Tting the two words, we place under Inhuman all 
quqts. bef. 1600 however spelt, ’all 17th c. metrical quots. 
which show the stress on hu‘, and all i7lh c. or later ex- 
amples spelt inhuman.)] 

1 , Of persons : Not having the qualities proper 
or n.Ttural to a human being ; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; brutal, unfeeling, cruel. 
Also Jig. of things. 

x^8i Caxton Godrjroy cevii. 303 That Inhutnajm baylly, 
whiche wa.s ful of cruelte and of pryde, louyd not the Cristen 
men. 2548 W, Patten Exped. Scotl. Pref. bvb, Ye woold 
neuer .shew your selues inhumaine and ingrate towardes 
hym. 2588 Shaks. Tit, A, v. ii. 178 Her.spoilesse Chastity, 
I nhumaine Traylors, you constrain’d and for’sl. 2623-X6 W, 
Browne Brit. Past. ir. i. Biij, What wTetch inhumane? or 
what wilder blood . . Could leaue her so disconsolate? 2607 
Dryden Virg. Past. vni. 6? Love lent the Sword; tne 
Moiherstruck the Blow; Inhuman she; but more inhuman 
thou. •— Georg. 11. 788 E'er sounding Hammers forg'd th 
inhumane Sword. 2725 Pope Odyss. vn. 247 We impart To 
you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. J7« Matt ii. 4 
Those who unman themselves, by debasing their nature .. 
we shall call by the name of inhuman. xB 6 Z Mom. Star 
25 Feb., The inhuman mother has been taken into custody. 

b. Of actions, conduct, etc. : Brutal, savage, 
barbarous, cruel. 

crz4^ Ca.xton Sonnes of Aysnon i. 45 To this inhumajm 
occysion was come themperoure Charlemayn. ^ 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII 90 b, His poore subjecles came 
with lamentacions and cryes shewjmg his grace of the 
crueltie of the Frenchemcn and of their inhumaine deal>mg 
with them. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 844 Loathing 
this inhumane feasting with humane flesh. 2642 in Claren- 
don Hist. Rcb. IV. § 105 The most Barbarous and Inhumane 
Cruellies. 1739 T/irop Let. to Swift 10 Dec., S.’s Lett. 176S 
IV. 233 The cruel and inhuman behaviour of that monster. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece vii. 301 Apollonides ..set fire to 
the building : the Five Hundred perished in the flames .. 
The conduct of Apollonides seems to us inhuman. 2884 
Pae Eustace 57 Recall the inhuman words, and let us forget 
that they were uttered. 

2 . Not pertaining to or in accordance with what 
is human, in form, nature, intelligence, etc. ; not 
of the ordinary human type. * 

2568 Tilnev Disc. Mariage A vij b, What thing is more 
inhumane, than for man to contemne that as profane which 
the eternnilhath halowed ? 2623 Purchas /’//^rrV//rt^<’(i 6 i 4 j 
900 Of Seales and Sea-monsters, or other more unnatural! 
and monstrous inhumane shape. 2667 Milton P.L.f^' 
51X Can thus Th' Image of God in man. .To such unsightly 
sufferings be debas’t tinder inhuman ^ains? 2838 D. Jer- 
ROLD Men of Char., f. Appiejohn xvii, The human 
human wonders painted thrice the size of life. 1862 \\ . W. 
Story Roba di R. vii. (1864) 131 There is a great dwl ol 
human nature in mankind, wherever you go, — except in Pans, 
perhaps, where Nature is rather inhuman and artificial. 

*f" B. as sb. A brutal person. Obs, rare. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Phtio's Trav. x. 30, 1 had been six and 
thirty days thus abandoned by the-^e Inhumanes.^ 1709 
Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) IV. 158 If your Highness 
will not rank yourself on the side of those Inhumans. 2755 
Man xvi. 5 We. .will treat all their despisers as inhumans. 

Inlmmane (inhi?/ra^*'n), a. Also 7 -aine. 
[ad. L. inhumdn-us : see prec. In later use f. IN- 
•fi Humane : see note under Inhuman.] 
fl. = Inhuman i. Obs. 

(Here are included 17th c. metrical examples which show 
the stress on a‘ne, and i8th c. prose instances with the sp®*' 
ling inhumane, after inhuman had become the prevaien 
spelling. But these latter may possibly have_ been 
nounced inhn'mnn, and be only archaic lelentions of tne 
17th c. spelling.) _ , , • 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1.^ a. 276 Tlmt rude law i 
tome, And disannuld, as too too inhumane, That Loros or 
pesants should such.seruicestraine. 26x7 Sir >> .ftluRE^'/ixr. 
/’f>^/«jxxi.76Broyls inhumaine devydmghumane harts. 27x0 

Heakne Collect. III. 30 He was so inhumane to Mrs. iSw} 
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iwiMicoirs, 


INHUMANELY. 

..whom ne married that it shorten’d her days. 1726 Ca val- 
uer Mem. HI. 180 The Desolation was so great, that the 
most inhumane Heart would be moved thereat. 2777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. I. in. 231 He rejected with indig- 
nation the idea that any race of men was born to servitude, 
as irreligious and inhumane. 

't* 2 . Uncivilized, uncultured, impolite : cf- Hu- 
mane a. 2, Inhumanity 2. Obs. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 125 There’s nothing so 
absurd, or vain. Or barbarous, or inhumane, But if it lay 
the least Pretence To Piety and Godliness . . Does sacred 
instantly commence. 

3 . Not humane; destitute of compassion for 
misery or suffering in men or animals. 

1622 E. Parubr in Dowden Shelley II. 487 He would be- 
come as humane as he is now inhumane. 1851 Loncf. in 
Life (1891) II. 222 He is to ser\’e up a ‘crimped cod’ — 
a most inhumane dish. 

Hence Inhnma’uely adv.^ fa. = Inhumanly 
(pbs .') ; b. Not humanely, without compassion for 
suffering (but not with active cruelty). 

1598 Marion Pygmal. 11. 244 No lew, no Turke, would 
vse a Christian So inhumanely as this Puritan. 2684 Good- 
man IVint. Even. Con/, m. (1720) 317 (T.) Whatsoever 
pretends to be a divine law, and can be made appear to be 
inhumanely rigorous .. is either no law of his, or at the 
least is not rightly interpreted. 

Inhumanity (inhiitmsenTti). [a. F. inhU’ 
mantU (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.)> L. inhii- 
mdiiitdt-em^ n. of quality f. inkiinidnus Inhuman.] 

I . The quality of being inhuman or inhumane ; 
want of human feeling and compassion ; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 23, 1 shall kepc the ryght well . for 
to falle in suche inhumanyte or furdur. 2556 Aurelio <5* 
Isa^. (1608) Lv, What inhumanile suffers that I see the 
liffinge *. . and that I lette [thee] be taken awaie to. .deathe. 
2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. U. 313 Hardnesse, in- 
humanitie, cruellie, and all kinde of barbarousnesse. 2675 
Cocker Morals 55 T’ insult, or exult over Misery, Shews 
baseness mi.vt with inhumanity. 278^ Burns Man was 
made to tnourn vil, Man’s inhumanity to Man Makes 
countless thousands mourn I 2838 J. Martin iJem., Senn. 
y. 134 Inhumanity to any animal, .is manifestly inconsistent 
with the great law. 2876 Miss Bbaddon J. Haggards 
Dan. I. 27 ‘And you would see a fellow creature perish’, 
cried Haggard, horrified at this inhumanity. 

• b. With an and pi* An instance of this ; an 
inhuman or cruel deed. 

2647 Ward Stm/^. CohUr ig What an Inhumanity it is, to 
deprive parents of that comfort. . 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
/r. Parnass, 33s All the inhumanities whereinio we have 
most imprudently hurryed you. 2798 W . T avlou in hlonihly 
'Mag. Vi. 550 Despots are not alw.ays obeyed when they 
command inhumanities. 28^3 Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. 
Society vii. 217 The grosser inhumanities of the past, 
f 2 . Want of the politeness or courtesy proper to 
civilized men. (Cf. Humanity 3 a.) Obs. 

*557 Se4Cer Sch. Virtue 255 in Babees Bk. 539 Thy 
felowes salute In token of loue, Lest of inhumanitie they 
.shall thee reproue. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) It 
were inhumanitie in us, not to acknowledge a beholding- 
nesseto them. 2648 Eikon ^<m. vii. (2824) 48 Therudenesse 
of those who must make up their want of justice, with in- 
humanity, and impudence. 

Inbu'maiiize, rare. [f. Inhuman + -ize.] 
irans. To render inhuman, to make cmel. 

2872 Standard 5 Jan., Every day brings fresh proofs of 
the inhumanising effects of war. 

t Inhu'inanlike, O'*'. Oh. rare — [f. In- 

HDMAN + -LIKE.] =neXt. 

*595 Bianckardyn v, B j b. The man that so inhumalnlike 
had left him in this distresse. 

Inbumanly (inhi/ 7 *manli), adv. Forms ; see 
Inhuman, [f. Inhuman - h -ly 2.] In an inhuman 
manner ; barbarously, cruelly. 

02489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon i. 54 The false enlerprj’se 
of Charlemayne .. shalle this daye make me Inhumaynly 
for to deye. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 32 
Having so ingralefully, nay rather inhumanely dealt with 
me. 2638 Cowley Love's Riddle v. 1, I asked her who had 
used her so inhumanely : She answered, Turkish Pyrates. 
1667 Milton P. L. xt. 677 What arc these, .who thus deal 
Death Inhumanly to men? 2683 Loud. (7«o._No. 1878/2 
That Horrid and Inhumanly-bloody-designedVillany. 2781 
Gibbon Decl. if F. xxx. (1869) II. 156 Many thousand 
Christians were inhumanly massacred- 2863 Dublin Even, 
Mail 4 Dec. 4/3 To see . . the negro race inhumanly treated. 
Inbu'inaiLiiess. rare. Forms : see Inhuman. 
[f. as prec. + -ness.] = Inhumanity. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 498 The inhumanenesse of those 
S)'rian Kings. 2727 in Bailey vol. Ik 189s Times 3 Jan. 
4/4 With grim inhumanness. 

Inbuiliate (inhir 7 -mo*t, j*nhi«moit), v. rare. 
[f. L. inhnmdt-y ppl. stem of inhutndre to Inhume.] 
irans. To inhume, bury {lit, andy?^.). 

1612 Woodall S’Kiy. Matt \Vks. (1653! 2S*To demonstrate, 
what too long silence once did inhumate. 263s Heywood 
Hierarch, ix. 570 Of bodies fifty, not inhumated. 2866 

J. B. Rose tr. OvicCs Met. 204 Inhumated were most— 

but some were cast Unnoted upon pVTCS. ^2871 Blackie 
Four Phases 1. 151 When he sees my body cither burnt or 
.inhumated. ^ r r • j- 

Inhumaitioii (inhiNmf'‘j3n)- [n. of aclion^ f. 
L. inhu/ndre (see prec. and -ation). Cf. F. in- 
kumation (i5-i6th c. in Hatz--Harm.) ; med.L. 
had prob. ^hthnmdtio^ 

1 « The action or practice of burjdng in the ground ; 
the fact or condition of bqing buried; interment, 
burial of the dead (in quot. 1665 of the living). 


2636 Brathwait jPuw. jEwr/. 379 The manner of his death 
and inhumation I read not of. 2658 Sir T. Browne Aib'- 
driot. i. 2 The soberest Nations have rested it two wayes, 
of simple inhumation and burning. 2665 Manley GrotBH 
Lo7v C. IVarres 18 Death, by the Sword, was threatned 
unto Men, and to Women Inhumation, or Burial alive. 
.2760 Burn Ecct. Law (2767) I. 233 (Jod.) The place of in- 
humation was without the walls. 2852 D. Wilson Preh, 
Ann. (1863) 1. iii. 73 Siinple inhumation, is the most ancient 
of alt modes of disposing of the dead. 2880 Dawkins 
Early Man x. 367 Cremation, however, did not altogether 
abolish the older practice of inhumation. 

2 . The burying of a thing under ground. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv- 65 Jllost plants, 
though green above-ground, maintain their original white 
below it . . Green. .Ibeing] separable in many upon ligature 
or inhumation. 1830^ Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 353 We must 
conclude, that the origin of a large part of the covering of 
Herculaneum was long subsequent to the first inhumation 
of the place. 

Jig, 2822 Blacksv. Mag. XI. 442 We curse it [the revival 
of letters], as the inhumation of European originality in works 
of genius for ever. 1824 Jas. Mill in IVestm. Rex'. I. 223 
The opposition parly bad only begun to effect a resurrection 
from that inhumation which it suffered from the aristo- 
cratical terrors engendered by the French revolution, 
f 3 . An obsolete chemical process : see quots. 

2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Inhumatiori is 
the setting of two pots (the head of the uppermost being 
very well covered and luted, with his bottome beared full 
of little pin-holes, and sure fastened to that which is under- 
neath in the ground) and bur>'ing them with earth to a^ 
certain depth, having a circular fire made for distillatory* 
transudation fer descensum. 2650 Ashmole Chym, Colled. 
22 And therefore we distill them .. But we doe it sweetly 
and with inhumation, lest the excessive Fire consume the 
sought for subtilties. 

lullUtllO (inhu 7 'm),z^. Also 8 enhume. [ad. 
L. inhttmdre (Pliny), {, in- (In- 2 ) -t humus ground, 
earth. Cf. F. inhumer (1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . irans, 'To inter, bury (the dead) ; to lay in the 
grave. 

2626 Bullokar En^. Exp.^ Inhume^ to bury, a 2626 
Middleton Mayor O^teenborough iv. ii, Here’s a storm 
Able to wake all of our name inhumed. 27x5-20 Iliad 
xxt. 376 No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume. ^ 2854 

H. Miller Sch. if Schm. xvi. (2857) 369 Not a vestige .. 
of their bodies occurred in the roci« or soils in which they 
had been origmally inhumed. 

Jig. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xxxvlii, A whole 
camps meat he in his gorge inhum’d. 2656 S. Holland Zara 
(2719) 45, I wlU spare these wretches, and inhume my 
intended Revenge, a 2845 Hood Two Swans xviij, Sorrow 
.. in gross husks of brutes eternally inhumed. 2873 E. 
Brennan Witih of Hemi 63 While hfe and love ate close 
inhumed by death. 

b. irans f. Of the earth or tomb : To cover (the 
dead). Also Jig, ? Obs. 

2622 G. Sandvs Ovids Met. iv. (2626) 77 Here ghosts 
descend, whose bodies earth Inhume. 2^2 Wood Aih. 
Oxon. 1. 576 Th’ obscure recesses of this key-cold Tomb, Do 
StokesHes ashes, and remains inhume. 2773-83 Hoole Orl. 
Fur. XI. 242 He op’d his greedy throat that might enhume 
A horse and horseman in its living tomb I 

2 . To bury (a thing) in the ground ; tocov^rwith 
soil. Now rare. 

2622 G. Sandvs Chnds Met. vii. (1626) 230 Those in the 
turn’d-vp furrowes he inhumes. 2754 Grainger Sugar Cane 

I. 256 When best to dig, and when inhume ihe cane. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) 1. 1. xiv. 316 By which the Cities 
were inhumed. 

Hence Inhu'ined ppl. <2., buried. 

1620 G. Fletcher ChrisCs Viet. ii. Hi, This their inhumed 
soules esteem’d their wealths. 28x6 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan Idol. III. 351 He. .forces, by Runic incantation, the 
inhumed prophetess to utterance. 

Inhungre, obs. form of Enhunoeb v. 
t InhUTled, pa, pple, Obs, rare"^^. [In adv. 
II b.] Hurled or violently driven in. 

2583 Stanvhurst Htneis i. (Arb.) 36 Would God your 
captayn with sootbeme blastpuf inhurled Heerc made his 
arriual. j 

Iniac (i'ni^k), a. ytnaf. [f. Ini-on + -ac. So F. 
htiaque (Littre).] =Inial. 

2666 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Xuiad (i’ni^d), adv. Anat. [f. Ini-on + -ad : 
see Dextrad -3 In a direction towards the inion. 

2803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl, 165. 2B08 Walker 
in Med. jrttl. XIX. 397 Movements, which are incoincident, 

1. e. those which take place iniad and antiniad or backward 
and forward. 

Inial (i'nial), <r. Anai. [f. Ini-on + -al.] Of 
01 belonging to the inioiv. 

1808 J. Barclay Muscular Motions ix. 471 The eye is 
turned round, w as to describe . . a cone . . whose apex is 
pointed to the tnial aspect. 2824 J. H. Wishart ir, Scarpa's 
Hernia p. xv,Thc aspect or position of those parts near the 
corona are coronal, .and that of those next the inion, inial. 
Iniamb, variant of Enjabib Obs, 

Inibbit, obs. form of Inhibit v. 

Iniciall, Inicion, obs. ff. Initial, Inition. 
Xnidoneity (inoidimrtii). [IN-^; 

perh. after a med. or mod.L. ’^iniddneitds.'l Want 
of fitness ; unfitness. 

1894 Ch. Times 10 Jan. 75 Townsend was pronounced [in 
Oct. 2570) incapable of holding a living with cure of souls, 
inasmuch as he H-as not a * clerk ' within the me.aning of the 
ecclesiastical, x. c. canon, law. He ought to be deprived for 
inidoneity, and a fresh vacancy created. 

Inidomeous, a, rare‘s [In- 3 - prob. after 
a med.L, Notidoneous; unfit. 

2656 in Blount Clossogr. 


t l'nigist, inigMst. Ohs. [ad. obs. F. 
Inigutste, Inighte-, ad. Sp. Inigulsta, f. Inigo obs. 
or arch, variant of Ignacio^ Ignatius.] A follower 
of Ignatius Loyola ; a Jesuit. 

x_686 tr. Bouhours' Ignatius 247 The People call’d them 
Inigists from the Name of Inigo, which in Spanish signifies 
•Ignatius, 2742 tr, D'Argens' Chinese Lett, xil 78 Andrew 
du VaL.who was intirely devoted to the Inighists. 

Xnigma, obs. form of Enigma. 
t Inima’ginable, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. in- 
imdgindbilis (Erasmus), f. in- (In- 3 + Undgindbilis 
Imaginable; cf. F. inimaginable (i6th c., Mon- 
taigne).] Unimaginable. 

. *533 .tr- Erasjnus Com. Crede Tvijb, God is as muche 
innominable as he is Jnymaginable and inuisiblc. 2603 
Florio Moniaigrte ii. xii. (1632) 290 They [heavenly deliphtsj 
must be thought to be inimaginable. 1698 Vanbrugh Aisop 
1. What harmony there is in the words of erudition I 

The musick of them is inimaginable. 

flnimi, inlmy, inymy, inemye, innamy, 
obs. Sc. forms of Enemv. (App. influenced by 
L. immicus. Still so pronounced in Ireland.) 

2423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xxiv,_Off Inymyis takin and led 
away We weren all. Ibid, clvj, The wyly fox, the wedowis 
Inemye. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxi. ii Quhilk is grit 
plessour to our auld innamy. 2533 Gau Richt Vay 94 The 
deuil . . quhilk is our crwel inimi. 1563 Winjet Pour .?coir 
T/tre Quest. Viks. x88S I. 78 Crete mercy schawin to His 
inimeis. 

flni'inic, a. Obs. rare^'K [ad. h. ini/ntc-tts 
unfriendly.] Adverse, harmful, inimical. 

2696 Locke Let. to Clarke 18 May in Fox Bourne L/e 
(1876) II. xii. 307 To get off the remainder of my cough 
before I venture into that inimic air. 

Ini’mlcable, a. rare. [f. In - 3 + Amicable, 
after L. iniviicus enemy, Inimical.] = Inimical. 

^ 2805 E. DE Acton Nuns 0/ Desert I. 118 Self-interest, 
inimicable to the felicity of others. 1833 Blacktv. Mag. 
XXXIV, 236 Slavery is inimicable to the procreation of 
children. 

Inimical (ini’mikal), a. fad. late L. inimical- 
is (bidonius), i.- inimicus unfriendly, hostile, an 
enemy, f. in- (In- 3 ) + amtats friend : see -al.] 

1 . Having the disposition or temper of an enemy; 
unfriendly, hostile. Const, to. 

' 1678 pHiLLirs (ed. 4) List Barbarous JVords, Inimical, 

' having an enmity against. 2758 Richardso.v Corr. (1B04) 
V. 189 Poor Dr. Clayton ! tnimical man ! Persecutor to 
his ^ower ! 2765 T. HuTCHtN.soN Hist. Mass. I. ii. 324 
A prince inimical to civil and religious liberty. 2794 Gouv. 

, Morws in Sparks Life ^ Writ. ^1832.) 11. 393 Niue-lenibs 
I of the nation are inimical to the government. 2844 Ld. 
j Brougham Brit. Const, xi. (1862) j^8 Their ravages are 
confined to hostile countries and inimical nations. 1847 
' Lr.WES Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 24 Equally Inimical to demo- 
cracy and tyranny, 2829 G. Macdonald iS'jV Gibbie II. iii. 
41 Ihe few goats on the mountain were for a time very 
inimical to him. 

2 . Adveise or injurious in tendency or influence; 
harmful, hurtful. Const, to, 

164^ E. Udall AV»w. (1645) *3 The Papists .. slander the 
doctrine of salvation by faith as inimicall to good works, 
2683 Tryo.v Way to Health 185 [Ignorant persons] are 
diligent to procure such things as are inimical and hurtful 
to it [health). 1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs, Thrale 3 July, 
['i'o] fortify me against the winter, which has been, in modern 
phrase, of late years very inimical to, Madam, Your [etc.]. 
2875 JowETT Plato [ed. 2) HI. 169 Practices inimical to 
health. ^2879 D. M. Wallace xi. 226 Fresh water 
Is very inimical to coral. 

Hence Znl’mically in nn inimical or hostile 
manner ; I&i’2uicaluess next- 
^ 1652 Culpepper Astrol. Judgem. Dis. (165S) 26 Accidental 
inimicalness to Planets, is when they are in square or oppo- 
sition, &c. the one to the other. Also Inimicalness must 
needs be in the Signs. 2836 Smart, Inimically. 1852 Sir 
F. Palcrave Norfu. fy Eng. I. 99 Danskermen were on 
their part inimically* estranged from their Roman kinsmen. 
187* M. Collins Pr. ClarUe II. viii. 107 Josephine received 
them not inimically. 

laimica'lity. [f. prec. + -ity.] Unfriendli- 
ness, enmity, hostility. 

2^97 J. Boucher Causes Amer. Rev. vi. 243 A charge, by 
which it was hoped the Author’s inimicaliiy to America 
might have been proved. 1887 *T. Girr’ (Mrs. Boulger) 
Victims I. V. 1 16 'I'he decided ininiicality and resistance 
showing throvigh all his hostess’s attempts at deprecation. 

t Inimici'tial, a. Obs. rare^°. [f. as next 
+ -alL] -Inimical, 

2656 in Blount Ghssogr. 

tlnimici’tious, a. Cbs. Also 7 en-. See 
also Enemicitious. [f. L. inimTcilia unfriend- 
liness, enmity + -ous.j Unfriendly, hostile, ad- 
verse ; s= Inimical. 

2642 J. Jackson Tm/e Evang. T. i. 8 The nocent and 
inimicitious creatures., first the Wolfe, secondly the Leopard. 
x66o R. Coke Posver 4- SubJ. 100 Gyniecocraty is inimi- 
citloits to the law of Nature. 2692 Behmens 

Theos. Philos, i. t They become instantly Inimicitious and 
destructive. 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xmi. To drive 
the gall ..from the gall-bladder, .of bis Majesty’s subjects, 
with all the inimicitious passions which belong to them. 
Hence + Inimicl’tiotisly adv.y inimically. 

266* J. Sparrow tr. Behtne's Rem. }f ks., isi Apd. Bnlth. 
Tylcken i Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murtheringly 
and enimicitiously. 

tlni-micous, a. Obs. [f. L. inimJe-us un- 
friendly + -ous.] = Inimical. 

IS07 (implied in I>lMicous[.V below). 1657 . Jloeicr. 

Coma gtiasi Kayn Det ix. 93 Those that pretend to be 
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inimicous to Episcopacy. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 58 Not only averse to God, but also inimicous unto 
God. 1684 tr. Benei's Merc. Compit. vi. 295 A confusion 
raised in the RIoud and Humours by some inimicous 
Particles contained in their mass. *7*7 . S. Switzer 
Pract. Card. 192 It is hard to digest, and inimicous to the 
stomach. 

Hence ^Inimlcously adv.^ in an inimicous or 
inimical manner. Ohs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gttillemean^ s Fr. Chiritr^. 38 b/i They 
have agitated most inimicously [mispr. inmiciously] this 
disputatione, the one agaynst the other. 

Inimitability (inismitabHiti'). [f. nc.\t: see 
-ITY, Cf. F. inivlitahiliti (Littr^).] The quality 
of being inimitable. 

a X7XI Norris {J.\ According to the various^ modes of 
inimitability or participation. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. X. 320 Delille will question the inimitability of Vir* 
gil, — his lyric passages. 

Inimitable (inl’mitab’D, <z. {sb^ [ad. L. 
inimitdhilis^ f. in- (In- 3) + imitdbilis Imitable ; 
cf. F. initnitable (i5-i6th c. in Godef. CompH)^ 

1. Incapable of being imitated ; surpassing or 
def}dng imitation ; without compare ; peerless. 

X53X Elvot Gov, i. xxiii, For the natiue and inimitable 
eloquence .. he semeth to put all other wryters of like 
matters to silence. X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 922 
His stile was thought to be plaine and easie, howbeit, 
inimitable. 1692 Drvden St. Euremont's Ess. i22_ Such is 
the Character of Sempronia, in my Judgment inimitable. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. ^33 [It is] exquisitely per- 
formed by the inimitable chemistry^ of nature. 18^3 J. 
Martineao C/ir. LifctyZ^T) 86 The inimitable beauties of 
the lilies of the field. 1899 Sayce Early Israel v. 191 We 
have an inimitable portrait. 

2. Not deserving of imitation; not to be imi- 
tated. rare. 

1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 6 My mind .. is 
not a little agitated by the outrageous conduct of France 
towards the United States, and at the inimitable conduct of 
its partisans, who aid and abet their measures. 

B, as sb. An inimitable person. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) IV, 274 All matters be- 
twixt me and my fair inimitable. 

Hence Ini'mltableness, inimitability. 

1660N. \y^z.Y:\.o Bentivolio ^ 1. (1682)99 He prais’d 

the inimitableness of his Love, that would feed the bodies 
of his Subjects with his own. X87X Ruskin Fors Clav. 1. 
|l. x8 We . . need not now have been . . lecturing ., on the 
inimitahleness of the works of Fra Angelico, 
Inimitably (inrmitabli),j^t;. [f.prec. 

In an inimitable manner ; in a way or to a degree 
that cannot be imitated. 

x66o N. Iscelo Bentivolio ^ Urania 11, (X6S2) 117 It is so 
inixiiitably perfect. 1693 Ld. Preston Boeth. 1. 29 All-know- 
ing Architect, whose powerful Hand Inimitably fram’d the 
starry Sky. rjifi-q Hervey RIedit. (1818) 1x3 fine, inimit- 
ably fine, IS the texture of the web, 1874 L. Stephen Honrs 
in Library (1892) I. iii. loa The language is inimitably clear 
and ^ointifd. 

Inrmitative, ^z. rare . [Ix-3.] « Inimitable. 

1836 J. H. Newman Lyra Apost. (1849) 161 The inimita- 
tive speech, Which throned thee world’s queen, 
flni’mitie [a. F. obs. f. Enmitt, 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 414 But ony inimite or 
mocioun of injuris. c 1570 Pride <5- LovjL (1841) 42 Though 
on his side were parcialitie, That proved neither of them 
such anone, As therefore beare to him intmitic. 2642 J. 
Langton in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888} V. 48 A man 
quallified with greate inimitie and courage. 

Inimy, var. of I^^MI, Obs., enemy, 
tlnindn’strious, <2. Obs. rare- K [In- 3.] 
The opposite of industrious ; nnindnstrious, 
a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixxil 728 This negligent and lazy 
man, this in-industrious man. 

In iniinituin : see In Lat. prep, 

Ining: see Inning. 

t Ininve’Stigable, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. 
eccl.L: ininvestigdbilis (Tertull.) : see In- 3 and 
Investigable.] That cannot be investigated or 
traced out. 

x6o 4 T. \yRiGHT Passions v. § 4. 203 O God of incompre- 
hensible wisdome and ininuestigable prouidence. 

Iniomons (inijJu'mas), a. Ichth, [f. mod.L. 
Inidnn, f. Gr. IvUov (see Inion) + wiios shoulder.] 
Of or pertaining to the Iniomi, an order or sub- 
order of physostdmons osteous fishes, having the 
scapular arch not connected with the sides of the 
cranium, but either impinging upon the nuchal 
region or else free. 

x8^ Science VII. 374 a (Cent.) The characteristics and 
families of iniomous fishes. 

Inion^ (i’nij^n). Anal. [a. Gr. tt'iW nape of the 
neck.] A ridge of the occiput ; spec, the external 
occipital protuberance. 

[i8n Hooper Med. Diet., Inton, the occiput. Blancard 
^ys it is the beginning of the spinal marrow : others say it 
is the back part of the neck.] 18x4 [see Inial]. 1866 
Huxley Preh, Rent. Caithn. 120 The superior scale of the 
occiput is full, rounded, and prominent ; the inion more 
pronounced than usual in this class of dolichocephalic 
skulls. 1878 Bartley tr. TopittarSs Authrop. 11. ii. 234. 
luion-, dial, form of Onion. 

Iiiioyi2(^e, ohs. form of Enjoin zf. 
t llli*q.Tie, c. Obs. [a, OF. (14th c. in 

Godef.), ad. L. zniquus unjust, etc. : see Iniquity.] 
Unjust ; iniquitous. 

1521 Bradshaw's St. Werhtir^ 3rd Ball., Geat me suche 


grace to voyde all synnes inique. xs *3 »n Burnet Hist, 
kef. II. 82 To do a thing inique or unjust. 16x3 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 15 Giuc peace to their inique passions. xy3o 
Tull Horsc'Hoing Husb. (1733) 256 Their rash Practice, 
and Judgment more rash and Inique. 

+ Ini'Cftiitable, o, Obs. rare, [f. In- 3 + Equit- 
able, after iniquitous, iniquity, etc.] Unjust ; 
iniquitous. (See also Inequitable.) Hence t Ini*- 
qnitably adv., unjustly* 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 401 He used to exaggerate 
the^ monstrous^ impudence of counsel that insisted so in- 
iquhably.^ Ibid. 421 Sensible of the prodigious injustice 
and iniquitable torment, a 1734 — Exam. 11. v. § 31 (1740) 
333 Whoever pretended to gainsay or resist an Act of Parlia- 
ment, although, .it maybe as iniquitable as any Action of a 
single Person can bet 

Iniquitons (ini-kwitas"), a. [f. Iniquit-v + 
-ous: cf. felicitous.'] Characterized by or full of 
iniquity; grossly unjust or unrighteous ; wicked. 

X726 Swift Gulliver iv. v. These .. precedents, they pro- 
duce as authorities. .to justify the most iniquitous opinions. 
1770 Junius Lett. xU. 215 These iniquitous prosecu- 
tions cost. .six thousand pounds. 2820 Scott Dentonol. vii, 
202 The Parliament of Paris had decuired the sentence il- 
legal and the judges iniquitous. ,*887 Ruskin Prxtcrita 
II. i. 27 There were many hints in the market about its 
being iniquitous in price. 

Ini'quitotisly, adv. [f. prec. -r -ly 2.] in an 
iniquitous manner ; with gross injustice ; wickedly, 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 39 His grants 
were from the aggregate and consolidated funds of judg- 
ments iniquitously legal. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. if. 559 
'Fhe East India Company have .. very iniquitously, em- 
broiled themselves with the country powers. 1829 Lyttom 
Distnvned iv. The name j*ou have so long iniquUously 
borne. 

Ini'qmtonsuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being iniquitous ; wickedness. 

1870 J. H. New.man Gram. Assent i. iv. 74 It needed an 
organized agitation.. to make their acknowledgment of that 
iniquitousness operative. 

Iniquity (inrkwiti). [a. OF. iniquity (Oxf. 
Psalter, laih c.), ad. ll. ittlquHns, n. of quality f. 
intquus uneven, unequal, unjust, wrong, wicked, 
f- in- ( In- 3) + xqusts equal, just, fair. Cf Equity.] 

I. The quality of being unrighteous, or (more 
often) unrighteous action or conduct ; unrighteous- 
ness, wickedness, sin ; sometimes, esp. in early use, 
Wrongful or injurious action towards another, in- 
fliction of wrong, injury; in mod. use generally 
connoting gross injustice or public wrong. 

23. . K. Alts. 132 He thenkith to yeilde him his iniqulte. 
^*37S.*S*c. Leg. Saints, Bcrtholotneus Sa sal tempil 
clengtt beOfalfyJthand Jnlquite. c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'sT, 
82 Creon.,That lord is now of Thebes the Citee Fulfild of 
Ire and of Intquitee. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gl. 22 .Agabondus 
replenysshed ofal inyquyte put todethe..his broder. 2526 
Tindale xiii. 27 Departe from me all ye workers oflf 
iniquytie, 2554-9 Songs ^ Ball, (i860) 5 Hys wghiyusnes 
ys owr, owT inequyte ys hys. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 5 Till 
the world from his perfection fell Into all filth and foule 
iniquUie. 2652 Hoobes Leviath. 11. xviii. 90 They that 
haveSoveraigne power, nwycommit Iniquity. 2777 Watson 
Philip It (1793) I. X. 391- The iniquity and unrelenting 
cruelly exercised. iSeyPoixoicO^wrTey’.v, Leagues, though 
holy termed . . made to under-prop Iniquity, and crush the 
sacred truth, 

b. pi. Unrighteous acts or doings, sins ; wrong- 
ful acts,, injuries. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x In salisfaccoun and 
recompence of myn Inyquytces and fawtes before don. 1526 
Tindale Hcb. viii, 12, 1 wilbe rocrcifull over their iniquyiies. 
2665 Boyle Occas. Refi, 11. xi. (1848) 233 That this early 
Death may argue the Measure of his Iniquities exceeding 
great. ^ a 27x4 Sharp Wks. (1754) II. Serm. i. 7 When their 
iniquities are at full, he ivill not fail to repay vengeance 
into their bosom, 2804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 

II. 386 Removing the oppressions and iniquities of the 
Oude government. 

f 2. Want or violation of equity ; injustice, un- 
fairness. Obs. exc. as implied in i. 

2587 Harrison England ii. xviii. (1877) i. 301 In the 
measuring of ten quarters,., they lose one through the in- 
iquitie of the bushell. 2652 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. iii. § 29. 54 
Actions may be so diversified by circumstances, and the 
Ciyill Law, that what’s done with equity at one time, is 
guilty of iniquity at another. 2748 G. White Serm. (MS.), 
This i_s their Due,, .and therefore vis great Iniquity to repay 
them m any other sort. 

3. -SV:. Laiu. (See quots.) 

. *757, Frskine Princ. Scot. Law (ed. 2) I. ii. § 20 A judge 
IS said to commit iniquity, when he either delays justice, 
or pronounces sentence, in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
contrary to law. 2862 W, BellD/c/. Law Scot., Iniquity, 

. .a^technical expression, usually applied to the decision of 
an inferior judge who has decided contrary to law; he is 
in that case said to have committed iniquity. 

4. The name of a comic character or buffoon in 
the old morality plays, ako called the Vice, repre- 
senting some particular vice, or vice in general. 

*594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iii. i. 82 Thus, like the formall Vice, 
Iniquitie, I morallize two meanings in one word. 2616 B. 
JoNSON Devil an Ass 1. 1, Pug. And lend me but a Vice, to 
carry with me., Fraud, Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity 
Or old Iniquity. J’a/. I’ll call him hither. Iniquity, 

b. As a name for the devil. 

*899 Chamb. Jml. II. 10/2 The evil toon the nine maidens 
danced to — the very loon that was played by Old Iniquity 
hisself. ; 

f 5. Unfavourableness, unfavourable or adverse 
influence or operation, (A Latinism.) Obs. i 


CX540 tr. Pol. Ver^.En^. Hist. (Camden) I. 31 Lest., 
throwghe the iniquitie of lime, forgetfullnes shouide in that 
noinct prevayle. 2577 Harrison A'«^/rtwrfii.vi. <1877)1.160 
The skilfull workeman dooth redeeme the iniquitie of that 
element [water]. 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 4 Tbe 
very stones, .have yeelded long a^oe to the iniquitie of time. 
^26x9 Fotherby Atheom. il vh*. § 3 (1622) 263 They all 
were destroyed by the iniquitie of Fortune. 

+ Im'g.llOTlS, a. Ohs: (see prec.) 

+ -OUS.] Unjust, unfair ; wicked, iniquitous. 

2654 Emmot North. Blast 2 A rabble of iniquous persons, 
not worthy the Saints to interveen. 2682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. m. § 12 Be not Stoically mistaken in the equality 
of sins, nor commutatively iniquous in the valuation of 
transgressions. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac. (*737) II.i. ii. §3.32 
He cannot in himself be e.stecm’d iniquous, or unjust. 2724 
R. Welton Stibsi. Chr. Faith 221 That iniquous power, 
heretofore, attainted the Lord’s Anointed. 

Inirritability (iniiritabidlti). [In- 3.] The 
qu.ility of not being irritable ; insusceptibility to 
e.\citement. 

2793 BEDDOF.S Scurzy 51 The inirritability of the muscular 
fibres of the heart. 2817 Kitchiner Cook’s Oracle {iZzi) 
124 We must increase the stimulus of our aliment as the 
inirritability of our system increase*;. 2823 De Quincf.y 
Herder Wks. XIII. 220 That worst. .of all diseases, weari- 
ness of daily life, inirriiability of the nerves to the common 
stimulants which life supplies, seized upon him. 

Inirrita'ble (ini-ritab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not ir- 
ritable or susceptible of e.\citement ; devoid of irri- 
tability. 

1794-6 E. Zoon. (i8ot) 1. 439, 1 suppose when the 

stomach becomes iniiritable, that there is at the same time 
a deficiency of gastric acid. 2824 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 
345 My skin is neither hardened by labour nor inirritable by 
nature. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 434 In the 
third, .variety the whole system appears to be not so much 
rendered inirritable to stimulants, as to be suddenly ex- 
hau.sied of its whole stock of nervous power. 
Inirritant (ini'ritant), a. and sb. Pn*3.] 

a. adj. Not irritant; not producing irritation. 

b. sb. Ah inirritant substance or drug. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 458 A nutritious but 
inirritant regimen was prescribed. Ibid. IV. 231 Inirritants 
and narcotics may be had recourse to with more advantage. 
Ini'rritative, a. ? Obs, [In- 3 ,] Character- 
ized by absence of irritation. 

2796 A. Du.vcan Ann. Med. I. sj4 Inirriialive Fever*. 
Inirritativc debility. 

Inisle, variant of Enisle v. 

I-nipered, ME. pa. pple. of Nitheb v. 
Xnitial (ini'/al), a. and sb. Also 6 iniciaU, 
iny tiall. [ad. L. initidl-is, f. iiiiti-uvi beginning : 
see -AL. In some early instances perb. immed. a. 
F, initial, initial (13th c. in Godef. Compl,),] 

A. adj. 

1, Of or pertaining to a beginning; existing at, 
or constituting, the beginning of some action or 
process ; existing at the outset ; primary ; some- 
times « elementary, rudimentary. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1532) 73 b, The iniciall fcare, 
that is to say, the feare of good begynners. 2534 Whitin- 
TON Tullyes Offices i. (1540) 4 There is . . a meane Onyceor 
jnytiall, also a perfyle Offyee. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 
xiv, 95 Our initial age is .. capable of any impression from 
the documents of our Teachers. 2665 Evelyn Diary (1827) 
IV. 138 He is past many initial difficulties. 2789 Belsh.'M 
Ess. I, xii. S27 The initial paragraph of Dr^’den's wU* 
known poem. 2812 Playfair Nat. Phil. (18:9) L 55 The 
square of the initial velocity. 2833 Herschel iv- 
2^ The vernal equinox being the initial point of longitudes. 
x88o L. Stephen Po/e it. 58 Pope would seem to have been 
almost in the initial stage of mental disease. 

b. Math. Initial line : the line from which the 
angle is reckoned in polar co-ordinates (see Co- 
ordinate B. 2) ; also called the axis, 

2844 Hymers Int. Calc. (ed. 3) 195 6 the angle made by P 
with the initial line. ^ . 

c. Hot, Applied to cells from which a mass 01 
tissue is formed by successive division. 

2884 Bower & Scott Bary's Phaner. ^o The Initial 
cell is not tlie Mother-cell of the stoma, but divide ffiriner, 
once or several limes in succession. Ibid.^ 108 This layer 0 
cells, which relatively to the cork-formation may be cane 
the initial layer, is the epidermis itself in certain cases 0 
normal development of Dicotyledons. 2885 
Bot. (1892) 105 The cells from which these primordial 
or masses of nascent tissues arise are known as intitalceu • 

2. Standing at the beginning of a word, para- 

graph, or division of a book or writing, or of the 
alphabet : as an initial letter. _ . . 

In old manuscripts frequently, and in modern printing 
occasionally, the initial letters at the heads of paragrapns 


sections are made large and more or less ornamental. 

2622 S. Ward Christ is Alt in 41/(1627) 9 The A and » 
. . two Letters . . the principall, inlliall, and final! ot tne 

rHiSt. ^C/Can.2s§9(RdAt theend 



initial letterare the portraits of the King sitting 
delivering the patent to the Earl [etc.]. 2845 (Iraves A • 

Lazv in Encyct. Metrop. 781^1 ^The work has b«n usually 
cited by numbers, not by initial words. . 

Times Paint. loi Vasari intimates that the initial or large 
letter writine was a distinct occupation about 2350* 

B. sb. + 1. An initial stage or element 0 / some- 
thinc: ; a beginning. Obs. 

« 2655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 3*3 Unregencrale man 
.. having no initials of true repentance. 2669 W. biMPSON 
Hvdrot. Chym. 81 A seminal or ideal disease, inserted miu 
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INITIATIVE. 


the very initials of life. 1681 Flavel Ifetk. Grace ix. 206 
Now it feels the very initials of eternal rest in itself. X839 
Hailey Feslus ix. (1852) 122 The initial and conclusion of 
the world. 

fb. An elementary book on some subject of 
study. Obs. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 2 Which .. 
however pretended . . to be the easiest and most adapted 
Initials, yet ’lis certain they are far surpass’d by our Oxford 
Grammar. 

2 . An initial letter (see A. 2); esp. (in //.) the 
initial letters of a person’s name and surname. 

1627 UsSHER Lett. (1686) 283 There being but 22 of them 
lletters] .. without any difference of Initials and Finals. 
1735 E. CuRLL in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 24 P. T. are not, 
1 dare say, 'the true Initials of your Name. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned v, Honest Folk.. don’t travel with their initials 
only. 1858 Masson Milton I. 610 It has not his full name 
appended to it, but only the initials * J. M.’ 

b. attrib. Rehiting to, or carried on by means 
of, initials. 

1735 E. CuRLL in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 24 An Initial Corre- 
spondence betwixt E. C. and P. T., and betwixt A. P. and 
E. C. 

3 . Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usually 
called absolute initials') on which a Plain-song 
melody may begin in any given mode. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 3 The choice 
of the first note [of a Plain Chaunt Melody] is not left en- 
tirely to the Composer’s discretion. He can only begin 
upon one of a series of sounds, selected from the Regular 
or Conceded Modulations of the Scale .. These sounds are 
called Absolute Initials. Their number varies in different 
Modes.. In the following Table, the letters enclosed in 
brackets denote the more unusual Initials. 

Initial (ini*Jal),z/. [f. prec. B. 2.] trans. To 
mark or sign >Yith initials; to put one’s initials to 
or upon. Hence Ini’tialed (-aUed) ppL Inr- 
tialing (-ailing) vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1864 in Webster. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Nov. 7/6 They 
were initialled by the magistrate. i866 Pall Mall G. i Dec. 
A clerk.. initialed it as evidence that the work had been 
rought home. 1883 Hall Caine Cobw. Crit. hi. 65 An 
initialed note to an article in the Edinburg;k. 188^ Pall 
Mall G. 4 Oct. 4/1 The desirability of adopting the initial- 
ling system. 1884 SiR E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LI. 
3x5/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Initialize oni'Jalaiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. -f- 
•IZE.] a. intr. To use an initial or initials instead 
of the full name, b, trans. To designate by an 
initial or initials. 

1833 T. Hook Widoxo ^ Ma^-guess i, ‘ Mrs, F,’ said Mr. 
Smith,— it was a way he had of initialising. 1837 New 
Monthly blag. L. 78 Nobody had successfully initialized, 
until L. E. L. arose. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 J^une, Messrs. 

B , R“, and J— U will only inidaUse them) are 

already off on their yearly tour. 

So [yionce-wdsl) InPtlaUsm, the use of initials j 
a significative group of initial letters, InPtialist, 
one who signs his initials instead of his full name, 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 438 The blazomloving herd of 
dowagers, and the more modest herd of inUialUts are ac- 
quitted with equal ease. 1899 R. Twomas in N. ff Q. 9th 
Ser. III. 103A In my ' Handbook* 1 give an tmtiahsm of 
Mr, Watts’s, ‘ P. P. C. R.’ 

Initially (ini*Jali), adv. [f. Initial ir. + -LY 2.] 
In relation to, or in the way of, a beginning ; at the 
beginning, at the outset, at first. 

<21628 Preston New Crx'/. (1634)361 That upon which all 
the promises hang initially, is nothing but bcleeving. 1674 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 6r The Minds of Believers are 
transformed initially into the Image of God. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1857) Introd. 25 We shall find the difference 
to lie initially [etc.]. 1869 R. A. Proctor in Eng. Mech. 
31 Dec, 372/2 A globe supposed initially at rest, 
t Tn.i*tiaiiient. Obs. rare~°. [ad, L. initid- 
menta pi. initiation : cf. It. iniiiainenti * the first 
instructions in any kinde of religion, science, or 
knowledge’ (Florio, 1598)-] (See quots.) 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Iniiinfneuts, the first instructions in 
any kind of Knowledge, Science, etc 1775 Ash, Imiia- 
tnent, a first principle in any art or science. 

initiflTlI? (ini'Jiant), a. and sb. rare. Also 8 
erron. -ent. [ad. L. tmtiant-emf pr. pple. of 
inilidre to begin, Initiate.] 

A. adj. Beginning, incipient. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 46 Curing an 
initient Bone Sp.nvin. Ibid. 257 The initient or beginning 
Cataract. 

B. sb. An instrument of initiation. 

1871 R. Erus Catullus Ixiii. 9 Taborine, Ihe trump that 
hails thee, Cybele, thy initiant. 

Initiary (ini-Jiari), a. rare. [f. L. tniU-um 
beginning + -AKY.] Of or pertaining to a begin- 
ning : initial ; introductory. 

1822-34 CciXf'r Study Med. (ed.,4) HI- = 9 ^ This disease 
did not proceed beyond Ihese initiary steps. 1883 Bosk, 
seller e Alar. 240/1 The ‘ Prologes ' to each book, and the 
initiary one. ‘W. T. to the Reader', are all duly inserted. 

Initiate (ini-fi^'t), V. [f. L. initiSt-, ppl. stem 
of initiare to begin, initiate, f. imti-um beginning. 
Cf. F. initier (14th c. in Godef. Cow//.).] 

1 . trans. To begin, commence, enter upon; to 
introduce, set going, give rise to, originate, ‘ start 

(a course of action* practice, etc.). ^ ^ 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Initiate, to begin, instruct, 
or enter into, x6xx Speeu Hist. Gt. ^Bril. x. i. § 44. 1231 
They feared (for the present) to initiate their attempt. 


a 1674 Clarendon Life (1759) III. 554 Many secret Designs 
only initiated then and not executed till long after. 1855 H- 
SpENCER Print. PsychoU (1B72) I. ix. ii. 177 Feelings initiated 
within the body, including appetites, pains [etc.]. 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 326 This king . . initiated a trade with S. 
America. 1883 Lely IVhartojPs Law-Lex. (ed. 7) 224 The 
husband’s title to the curtesy is initiated at the birth of 
issue, and consummated at the death of his wife. 

b. intr. To take its beginning, commence. ? Obs, 

a 16x8 Sylvester Metn. Mortality i, The Grave. .Where, 
end our Woes; our Joyes initiate. <s 1681 Wharton 
4 - Fasts Wks. (1683) 2 The Neoineniae, or Fca.sts of New- 
. INIoons, Celebrated the First day of every Month, initiating 
with the New-Moons. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 73 
While magneii-sm is thus progressive, some other force is 
acting, and therefore it does not initiate. 

2 . trans. To admit (a person) with proper intro- 
ductory rites or forms into some society or office, 
or to knowledge of or participation in some prin- 
ciples or observances, esp. of a secret or occult 
character ; hence more generally. To introduce into 
acquaintance with something, to instruct in the 
elements of any subject or practice. Const, into, 
in (f to). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1288 Those who are ini- 
tiated and professed in this divine religion, a 16x7 Bayne 
On Coloss. \. and ii. 168 To initiate and to enter men into 
Christ, a 1635 NAUNTON/Vtf^/r. Reg. (Arb.) 40 My Lord of 
Essex . . though initiated to Armes, and honoured by the 
General in the Portugal expedition .. loved him not in sin- 
cerity. i683DRYDENi'//</rtr<7z4i Ourauthorinhisoldage.. 
initiated himself in the sacred rites of Delphos. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. Pref. 3 In Initiating young Students, 
nothing is more to be respected than Method. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas viii. At length my father resolved to initiate me in 
commerce. 1853 Lxtton My W<w^/viii. xiii, The . . father 
. .had him fregucnlly at his house — initiated him betimes 
into his own high-born society. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1 . 184 He is being initiated into the mysteries of the sophis- 
tical ritual. X878 Hoxlev Physiogr. Pref., To Initiate young 
people in the elements of Physical Science. 

3. intr. a. To perform the first rite; to take the 
initiative, b. To undergo or receive initiation. 

1725 Pope Odyss. m. 564 The king himself initiates to the 
power; Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour. And 
the stream sprinkles. X896 Daily News 16 June 6/3 Initia- 
tion into the ‘ Mysteries ’ was certainly a source of consola- 
tion to many of the greatest spirits of the ancient world. 
Cicero, who had initiated, said that they enabled man ‘ to 
live happily and die with a fairer hope’. 

Hence Ini’tiating vbl. » Initiation (in quot. 
attrib.) 

1750 Warcurton Julian Wks. x8xi VIII. 59 note. He 
descended into the initiating cave. 

Initiate (ini*Jl/t), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L- ini- 
iidt-us, pa. pple. of initiare to Initiate; also 
treated as pa. pple. of the latter (las short for 
imtiated)T[ 

A. ppl. a. Initiated. 

1. Admitted into some society, office, or posi- 
.tion ; instructed in some secret knowledge : see 
Initiate v . 2 . 

a x6xo Healey Theophrastus (1636) To Rdr., The Athe- 
nians were initiate or matriculated into these orders. 
1621 Burto.s* Anat. Mel. i. ii. ill. xv. (1651) 135 We , . that 
are initiate Divines.^ 1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 95 Initiate in 
the secrets of the skies i 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. 89 
With pointing finger guides the initiate youth. x825 Cole- 
ridge Aids Rejl. (1848; I. 204 The symbolic meaning was 
left to be decyphered as before, and sacred to the initiate. 

tb. transf. Pertaining to one newly initiated ; 
of or belonging to a novice or unpractised person. 

160S Skaks- Macb. m. iv, 143 My strange and self-abuse 
.Is the initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 

2 . Begun, commenced, introduced: see Initiate 
V. I. Tenant by ihe Curtesy initiate: see quot. 
1767, and cf. Initiate v. j (quot. 1883). 

1767 Blackstone Comm, II. viii. 127 As soon, .as any child 
was born, the father began to have a permanent interest in 
the lands, .. and was called tenant by the curtesy initiate. 
185s Milman Lat. Chr. x». vii. 1 . 467 This worship [of the ' 
Virgin] alreadj* more than initiate, contributed, .to the | 
violence with which IheNesiorian controversy was agitated. 1 

B. sb, \ 

1. A person who has been initiated : see Initiate j 
V, 2 . Plence, A beginner, a novice, 

x8ii Coleridge Ess. Own Times (1850) 931 The merest 
initiate in reasoning will reply. 1833 Frasers Mag. VIII. 
204 When they sec a re.spectablc initiate losing his money. 
1839 Ibid. XIX. 453 These alchemical iniiiates still hold 
themselves singularly high. 1873 Hale In His Name viii. 

73 The significance of w'bich among the initiates he well 
knew. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) xa Jan. 32/3 Sulla, Antony, 
Cicero and his friend Atticus were initiates. 

i‘2. ? Something initiated or newly introduced: 
see Initiate v, i. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet/V/. Impost. 106 Having many new initials 
to adraunce that stood you in more stead. 

Tnitiated (ini'Ji^uM), ppl. a. [f, prec. vb. -f- 
-EdLJ 1 . Commenced, originated. 

x6ix CoTGR., initiated, entered into, begun in. 16x9 
Sir S. D’Ewes in Coll. Life Time Tas. I (i8sx) 77 , 1 aug- 
mented well the initiated poem. ^ 2865 Pall Mall G. la Oct. 

I There is no danger of an initiated attack on the part of 
Austria. 

2 . That has been admitted into some society, or 
to the knowledge of some occult teaching or observ- 
ances; instructed in the elements of somethmg. 
(Often absol. in sense; rarely' as sb. sing.) 


1656 [see iNtTiATivn a. 2]. xWa Stilljngfl. Orig. Sacr. 
II. vii. § 12 All that were, .fully initiated, might fully under- 
stand them. 1673 True Worsh. Cod 55 To be held by all 
newly Initiated Christians. 1751 Bp. Lavincton Entkus. 
Methodists 11 . 276 There shall not be an Initiator, 

nor an Initiated, of the Sons or Daughters of Israel, a 1831 
YpaaxRem. (1844) I, 60 Certain to be understood onlybv 
the initiated. 1897 J»I ary Kingsley IP. Africa 53% Removal 
from home and instruction from initiated members. 
Initiating (ini-Ji^kig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That initiates : see the verb. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 177 To initiate them by Christ’s 
initiating sign. Bp. Lavincton Enihus. Methodists 

(1754) 11 . 276 After parting with their money to the initial- 
ing Priests, Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 52 To com- 

mence, then.^with electricity as an initiating force. 

Initiation (inifij^^’jbn). [ad.L. 
n. of action f. initiare to Initiate. Cf. F. initia- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. Comp/.).'] The action of 
initiating, or fact of being initiated. 

1 . The action of beginning, entering upon, or 
^starting* something; the fact of being begun; 
beginning, commencement, origination. 

I i64t Br!CHT.man Predict. 3 The Church of Germanic had 
' its initiation or beginning in Marlin Luther, .in. .1517. 1654 
I H. L'Estrange C/nw. / (1655) 132 The Parliament .. had 
j granted but one Subsidy since the initiation of King James 
! his reign. X842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 73 We must ever 
I refer them back to some antecedent force and therefore 
the word initiation cannot in strictness apply. 1859 IVIjll 
! Liberty iii, (1865) 39 The initiation of all wise or noblE 
, things, comes and must come from individuals; generally at 
first from some one individual. 1863 H. Cox Instit. r. vi. 

I 43 Concerned in the initiaiion of Parliamentary measures. 

2 . Formal introduction by preliminary instruction 
or initial ceremony into some position, office, or 

' society, or to knowledge of or participation in 
some principles or observances; hence generally, 
Admission to the knowledge, or instiuction in the 
elements, of any subject or practice. 

1583 Stubbes n. (1882) 81 At the time of 
their initiation, institution, induction and admission [into a 
benefice], x6io Bp, Hall Apol. Brownists § 6 In the first 
of these is required indeede a solemne initiation by bapti«me. 
1659 Order in Commons, Bertiard Inn in N. 4- Q. 7th Ser, 
11 . 302/1 Some young Gentlemen of this House have lately 
had disorderly ^^eel^ngs which they call ‘ Initiations 1780 
Johnson Lett.fo Mrs. Thraless May, Bath Is a good place 
for the initiation of a young lady. XB76 Mozley Umv. 
Serm. xvi. (1877) 268 A large school is a most valuable initia- 
tion into actual life. 

b. attrib., as initiation fee. 

X890 Gross Gild Merck. I. 29 To become a gildsman . . it 
was necessary to pay certain initiation-fises, 2897 hlARV 
Kingsley W. Afrua 531 They always take a new name, 
and are supposed by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood. 

Initiative (ini'Ji^iv), sb. [a, F. initiative 
(1567 in Hau.-Barm.), f. as Initiative <?.] 

1 . That which initiates, begins* or originates; 
the first step in some process or enterprise; hence 
the act, or action, of initiating or taking the first 
step or lend ; beginning, commencement, origina- 
tion. 

On one's own initiative, by one’s own origination, 

1793 W. GoD\yiN^H(7./^<7/. yustice\y. vin.35r A sensation 
of pain was the initiative, and put my intellectual powers into 
action. 2809-xo Coleridge ^rr>«</(i837) III. 118 From the 
absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrase 
from the nomenclature of legislation, 1 may not inaptly call 
the initiative. 2818 ^ Method \n Enc)cl. bfetrop.iiB^j) 

7 There are many marked differences between Mathematical 
and Physical studies; but in both a previous act and con- 
ception of the Mind, or what we havt called an initiaiive, 
is indispensably necessary, even to the mere semblance of 
Method. 1858^. H. Ne\v.man Hist. Sl\ (1873) 111 . in. iv. 324 
'rheodoret’s visits to Antioch .. were not made on his own 
initiaiive. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 505 ftlen who had 
folfowed the noble initiative of St. Paul, and who refused to 
receive anything from the Gentiles to whom they preached. 

b. To fake the initiative (F. prend/e V initia- 
tive, 7 567 in Hatz.-Darm.) : to take the lead, make 
the first step, originate some action. 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 
He has stamina; he can take the initiaiive in emergencies. 
2858 Buckle Civilis. (1873) II. viii. 570 No reform can pro- 
duce real good, unless it is the work of public opinion, and 
unless the people themselves take the initiative. 

2 . The power, right, or function of initiating or 
originating something. Hence to possess or have 
the initiative. 

2793 W. Godwin Enq. Pol. yustice i. vii. 53 Sensation is 
of some moment in the affair. It possesses the initiaiive. 
Ibid. v. XX, 544 The legislative assembly, whether ii po.s- 
sesses the initiative, or a power of control only, in executive 
affairs. x8oa Morn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. JmU.^ (*803) 
VI. 302 If. .Mr. Henry Addington is to have the initiatis'e 
in the Docks. 1842 Bbande Diet, Sci., etc. s.y.. That 
branch of the legislature to which belongs of right xhe 
power to propose measures of a particular class is said to 
nave the initiative with respect to those measures. 2844 
Lever T. Burke <1857) 11 . 113 'The initiaiive lay with you. 

b. spec., Pol. Set. The right of a citizen or 
defined number of citizens, outside the legislature, 
to originate legislation, as has been established in 
some of the Swiss Cantons since 1S69-70, and in 
Switzerland as a Federal Republic since 1874* 

2889 Adams & Cunninchasi Sioiss Confed. vi. £0 Both 
Re(«endum and Initiative arc institutions which have 
crown up gradually in the Cantons spreading from one to 
another- 1891 Speaker xi July 36/1 Ibe ImixaiWe, or right 
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of a body of citizens outside the Legislature to initiate pro* 
posals for the abolition, alteration, or enactment of laws. 
x8^ HozeUs Annual 643 (Switzerland) The principles of 
the Referendum and of the Initiative are in force. Ihe 
latter signifies the right of any 5o,oc» citizens to demand 
a direct popular vote on any constitutional question. 

Initiative a. [f. L. initial’^ ppl. 

stem of initiare to Initiate + -ive.] 

1. Characterized by initiating ; having the func- 
tion, power, or faculty of beginning or originating 
something ; of or rel.ating to initiation, initiatory. 

1642 [implied in Initiativxly). 179S Hel. M. Williams 
Lett, France I. i. (Jod.'>, The initiative term of captivity 
and death. x8o8 Bentham Sc, Re/ortn 108 Authority, in* 
quisitorial and initiative. 184^ Battle Suvnner 

(185a) 118 It was initiative, as its makers hoped, to a higher 
progress. 1874 Svmonds 4 - Greece (1898) 1 . 1. 5 

At the time of Rousseau’s greatness the French people were 
initiative. 

^ 2 . =s Initiated 2, Obs. (Perh. an error.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.., Initiative^ Initiated 
■which hath ended his Apprentiship, or is a young beginner 
in the first Principles; licensed or admitted to. 

Ini'tiatively, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY2.] In 
the way of initiation or origination. 

1642 T. Lechford Plain Dealing 5 Some may say, 
that this power of ruling is but ministerially in the officers, 
and initiatively, conclusively, and virtually in the people. 
1832 in Mem. Bp, Blomfield (1863) I. viii. 207 Parliament 
would probably be jealous of any distinct body legislating, 
even only initiatively, in Church matters. 

Initiator [a. late L. initiator 

(Tertull.), agent-n. f. initiare to Initiate.] One 
who or that which initiates. 

1676 Coles, Initiator^ which doth initiate. 1738 War* 
BURTON Dlv, Legal, n. iv. Wks. 1811 II. 68 The interpre- 
ters of these holy Mysteries, the Hierophants and Initiators. 
1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 276 Initiators into the mysteries. 
2847 Lewes Hist, P/iilos. (1853) *25 Regarded as the ini- 
tiator of a new epoch. 

Initiatory (ini*Ji^ 6 ri), a. (j/l) [f. initidi‘^ 

ppl. stem of L. initiare to Initiate + -onv.] 

1. Such as pertains to or constitutes the beginning 
or first steps ; initial, introductory, opening, first. 

Ikx6t2-i5 Bp. Hall Ceniempi., O. T. x. iii, It hath been 
^^^r the fashion of God, to e.\ercise his champions with some 
^Btiatory incounters. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 234 )* 5, 
^Kund..theprincipal Defect of our English Discipline to 
HI in the Iniiiaiorj' Part. 2823 Btackiv. Mag. XIV. 545 
^Prepared for that result by the initiatory sentence. 1873 
Srvsns Const, Hist. I. iii. 51 The initiatory stage of legal 
proceedings may well have been gone through. 

2. Pertaining or tending to initiation ; ser\'ing to 
initiate into some society, or some special know- 
ledge or study: see Initiate v. 2, Initiation 2. 

*632 G. Herbert Country' Parson xxiii, He hath gotten 
to himself some insight in things ordlnariW incident and 
controverted .. by reading some initiatory TYe.atises in the 
Law. *734,4. Young Idol. Corrupt. Ketig. I, 46 (T.) It 
being the initiatory rite of their religion. 1740 Warburton 
Divt Legal, yi. i. Wks. 1811 V. 291 Whicn he did by the 
initiatory .Rite of water-baptism. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Ariansj. ill. (1875) 53 The Rlamchees represented the ini* 
iiatory discipline as founded on a fiction or hiTJoihesis. 
1897 TIIary Kingsley IF, Africa 532 The girls go into the 
wood or initiatory hut for a few months before marriage. 

B. sh. Something that serves to initiate ; an 
initiatory rite. 

. 1675 L. State of yewsii^ Baptism is a constant 

initiatory of the Proselyte. 

Hence Ini’tiatoraly adv,^ in an initiatory manner. 

. *652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 148 And so sufficiently 
initiatorily to make good that of the Psalmist, Kings shall 
bring gifts. 

Initiatress (ini’Jlic’tres). [f. Initiator + 
-ESS.] A female initiator. 

1861 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France Introd. 23 France., 
believes the other peoples of Europe to be preparing them* 
'selves., for a like achievement, and., she is conscious of her 
power and influence upon them as an initiatress and 
example. 

Ini'fcia'fcris (inij'ii^i’triks). [a. late L. iniiid- 
irix, fern, agent-n. f. initiare to Initiate. Cf. 
mod.F. initiatrice.'] =prec. 

*850 TslKZzxm Royalty Repnb. 171, I .. have sacrificed 
all the joys of life, .to the worship of this one idea of Italy 
the Initiatrix, of my country, one and free, 1864 Spectator 
31 Dec. 1510 Italy, .has shrunk from assuming that officeof 
initiatrix of a new order which Mazzini holds it was her 
duty to fill, and has turned aside to material prosperity, 
Inition (ini’Jen), rare. Also 5 -cion, [a. 
OF. inition, inicion (Godef.), ad. L. type *ini- 
tion-eniy n. of action f. inlre to enter.] Entrance, 
beginning, initiation. 

1463 G. Ashby Poems (E, E. T. S.) 38/817 Vicious men 
yeve no gladly inicion To gracious werke, ne goode direc- 
cion, a 1635 Naunton Fragttt. Reg. (Arb.) 53 The inition 
of my Lords friendship with Mountjoy. 

Hence Initionary a., pertaining to inition or 
entrance (into a college, etc.). 

1865 Trollope Miss Mackenzie I. iv. 71 He hesitated, 
fearing whether he might be able to pass even theinitionary 
gates of Islington, 

Iniune, iniunge, obs. var. Enjoin v, 

Iniure, etc. : see Injure, etc. 

Injail, Injealous: see Enjail, Enjealous. 
Inject (ind.^^e'kt), v. [f. L. inject-, ppl, stem 
of injiccre to throw in or on, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4. jacere 
to throw, Cf. F. injccier (i 8 th a).] 


1. trails. To throw in. fa. In general sense. 
Obs. rare. 

i6xx Florio, toiniector cast in. 1623 Cockh- 
RAM II, To Cast in, Inject. *6^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. ir. i. 51 As may be observed in Ice injected therein. 

b. spec. To drive or force (a fluid, etc.) into a 
passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or by 
some impulsive power; saidesp, of the introduction 
of medicines or other preparations into the cavities 
or tissues of the hotly : cf. Injection i b. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxvi. xv. 267 It is of great force 
either applied outwardly or injected inwardly. x64i* 
Wilkins Math. Magick ii. t. (1648) 153 The winde-gun, 
which is charged by the forcible compression of air, being 
injected through a Syringe. 1684-5 Bovlf. Min. Heaters 
100 To guess at the ‘Qualities of the Mineral Waters, as by 
injecting it into the veins of a Dog, to try whether it will 
coagulate his Blood, or make it more fluid. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dran's Ohserv. Sutg. (1771) 27. I .. injected Barley Water 
up the Nose. 1844 Dupton Deafness 91 Injecting warm 
water into the car through the Eustachjan tube, 1875 
Knight Diet, Meek. 1185/a A device for injecting a supply 
of feed*water into, .a steam*boiIer. 1878 Huxley PJiysiogr, 
193 Lava is then injected into the cracks. 

2. fig. To ‘throw in* or introduce from without 
with more or less violence or interruption, as a 
thought or feeling into the mind, a statement into a 
discourse, etc. ; to suggest ; to inteiject. Now rare. 

1639 Saltmarsh Policy 196 Make use of the opportunity 
oflered, and modestly inject the remembrance of your sclfe, 
1647 Fuller Good Th. in IForse T. 73 Our Adversary* injects 
. .bad motions into our hearts. 1654 Jer. Taylor 
Ep. Ded., To disturb the peace of consciences by troubling 
the persecuted, and injecting scruples into the infortunate, 
who suspect every thing. 1776 Johnson in Bostvell t6 M.nr., 

I would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to 
prevent his being overlooked. 1842 R. M. M«Chkyne in 
Mem. (1872) 405 [Satan] Injecting blasphemies and polluted 
thoughts into their minds. 1865 Mozley Plirac. vi. 127 
A calculating engine injects Into a lengthened series of 
regularly succeeding numbers an insulated deviation. 

3 . transf. To fill or charge (a cavity, etc., or an 
animal body) by injection. Const, with. 

1731 Monro (/iV/r) Essay on the Art of Injecting the 
Vessels of Animals. 1753 Ciiamdcrs Cyct. Suppi. s.v. 
Injection^ Many disorders of particular parts are no way 
curable, unless tlie parts a^ected are injected with a 
proper liquor. 1803 Med. fml. IX. 5^1 An easy and 
successful method of injecting the auditory organ with 
metal, in order to exhibit its beautiful and intricate struc- 
ture. X844-S7 G. Bird Uritt. Deposits (cd. 5) 369 The 
relief . . given . . by injecting the bladder with w.arm water, 
187s Lyell Prine. Geot. 1 . 11. xxv. 629 It is clear that such 
rents must be injected with melted matter. 
f4b. To throw or cast on something. Ohs. 

*599 A. M, tr. Gahelhouers Bk. Physickc 141/2 Inlect the 
same on hot co.ales, and sitt therover. 1725 Pork Odyss. 
XL 322 They yet surround The town with walls, and mound 
inject on mound. 

Hence Inje'cting vbl. sh. 

x6ii Cotcr,, SerittpumenU a squirting; an Injecting. 
1877 W, Tho.mson Voy. Challenger I. i. x6 We are pro- 
vided with all the neecssarj’ apparatus and arrangements .. 
for dissecting and injecting. 

Injectable (ind.j^e'ktab'I), a. [f. Inject v. -t* 
-able.] Capable of being injected : see Inject 3 . 

1830 K Knox BfclarcPs Anat. 380 Red and injectable 
capillary vessels, .arc in so small proportion to the uninject- 
able subst.ance, that [etc.I. 

IlUected (indje-kted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ED I.] 

1. Thro\vn in, forced in, esp. in a fluid state. 

1741 Monro (ed. 3) 4 The Processes ..are filled 

with the injected Liquor. 1842 Oy 4 XXII. 474/2 

The injected water and condensed steam-water flowed off 
into the cistern.^ 1845 Darwin Foy, Nat, xiv. (1873) 312 
The inj'ected axis of plutonic rock. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IF, Africa 467 T*he body is cut open to find in the entrails 
some sign of the path of the injected witch. 

2 . Charged with something injected (see Inject 
3 ) ; spec, in Path. Having the capillaries or small 
vessels distended with blood, bloodshot, 

1826 Kirdv & Sp. Entomol. IV. xxxvii. 7 Resembling 
blood-vessels as they are seen in injected glands. *857 
Dunclison Med. Lex. 500 The face and other parts are 
said to be injected, when the accumulation of blood in the 
capillary vessels gives them an evident red colour. 2867 J. 
Hoco Microsc. i. i. 6 Upon this disk the injected object is 
fastened. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. III. 963 Patches ,. 
dark, almost black, and surrounded by injected vessels. 
Injection (ind^e’kjan). [ad. L, injection-em, 
n. ot action f. injicere to Inject. Cf. F. injection 
(I3~i4th c. in Littre).] 

1. The action of injecting; casting or throwing 
in. fa. In general sense. Obs. rare. 

x6xx Cotcr., Injection,2Jx injection ; a casting in, or vpon. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 327, I wish also, that there be, at some 
times, an Iniection of some Oyled Substance. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. xiv, 341 ’Tis a great Stone which upon 
injection mudds the Water. 

b. spec. The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into 
a passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or 
by some impulsive force; esp. the introduction in 
this way of a liquid or other substance into the 
vessels or cavities of the body, either for medicinal 
purposes, or (in a dead body or portion of one) in 
order to exhibit the structure or preserve the tissues. 

* 54 * R* Copland GalyeiCs Terapeut. 2 H iij. It is also 
many tynics necessary to make iniection of the medyca- 
mentes m the bladder by theyerde. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur. 


iv, 69 After the injection of an anocline, or mitigating glister 
tlie paine was much ea.sed. 1668 T. Clarek Ktitle) Observa’ 
tions on the Origin of the Injection into Veins, the Trans- 
fu.sion of Blood [etc.]. X7Z7-4X Chambers Cycl., Injection 
is also used for the operation of filling the vessels with 
coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to shew their 
figures and ramifications. X799 Med. Jml. II. 441 The 
frequent injection of clysters is generally insisted on. 
Penny Cyct. XXII. 5*^/2 The most effectual method of 
condensation is by the injection of cold water into the con. 
denser. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (1852) 312 This rending 
and injection would, if repeated often enough, .form a chain 
of hills. 

2. Path. The fact of being charged with injected 
matter ; injected or blood-shot condition. 

x8o6 Med, yml. XV. 469 The injection of the cellular 
membrane with blood. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Injection, . . In 
Pathology, the condition or state of distension of the capil- 
laries With blood. 1887 Buck's liandbk. Med. Sciences IV. 
660 Massage is contra-indicated when it is found to cause 
cxces.sive injection, and especially if there be photophobia 
and lachrymation ; and it must not be employed in tne pre- 
sence of iritis. 

3. concr. That which is injected; a liquid or 
solution injected into an animal body, for medicinal 
purposes, as an enema, or for preserving the tissues, 
or displaying the structure by colouring or inflation. 

2607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 03 Then they 
might see come forth with the said Injection little gobbets 
of bloud. 2616 Bullokar, Iniection, a liquor which Sur- 
geons doe squirt into a deepe wound. C2720 W. Gibson 
Farriers' Dispens. x. (*73j) 247. , *830 R. Knox Bedards 
Anat. xBo The red injection, which is fine and very pene- 
trating, easily passes from the arteries into the veins, through 
the intermediate capillary system. ^1897 Allbuit's Syst. 
Med. III. 741 The best of all injections for the relief of 
tympanitic distension is the enema assafoetida. 

fg. The ‘throwing in’ or active introdneflon 
of something from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, or of a statement into an argument, etc.; 
that w’lrich is so introduced, a suggestion, a hint. 
(Commonly used in 17 th c. of evil thoughts sug- 
gested by the devil.) Now rare. 

2622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif ix. 125 The power of 
Satan, who by iniection of his fiery darts, so weakned the 
power wherein God had created him. 2632 Quarles Div. 
Fancies iv. xxxi, Satans Injections are. like Weeds that fall 
Into thy Garden, darted or'e the Wall. 1644 Hunton 
Vindic. Treat. Monatxhv v. 3^ Here I answer once for all 
to this so frequent an injection. 2698 W. Chilcot £W/* 
Thoughts iv. (1851) 26 The devil may di.sturb the peace 
and tranquillity of our consciences, by his wicked injec- 
tions. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. V, 201 The metaphysical 
or physical influence of spirits, suggestion.s .. injections of 
ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot ^comprehend. * 8*5 
A. Burn Mem. (1816) HI. 221 Distinguish between the in- 
jections of Satan ..and the breathing.s of the Spirit of God. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as injection poitjder,synngc, 
ihcoiy ; esp. in terms relating to condensing steam- 
engines in which the steam is condensed by the in- 
jection of a jet of cold water, as injection^cock, 
-condenser, -engine, -pipe, -valve, -water. 

2752 Smeaton in Phil. Trans, XLVIl. 436 'fhis engine 
consists of a receiver, a steam and nn '•injecuon-cock. 1825 
J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic x^x The injection cock for 
allowing a small stream of water to flow into the condenser. 
2B64 Webster, *Injection condenser. 2842 Francis 
Arts, *Injection Engine. 1B58 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
*Injectipnpipc, a pipe for injecting cold water mio the 
condenser of an engine. 1890 Daily News 2 Apr. 2/6 The 
inflow of water was altogether due to the destruction of the 
injection-pipes. 1803 Med. yml. IX. i8g Shops where ‘ in- 
jection powders ' are advertized in the windows, 2881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., * Injection.thcory, the theorj* that a 
vein was filled first with molten mineral. 287S Knight 
Diet. Mech, s.v., The area of the *injection- valve of amarine 

steam-engine is stated at one square inch for every xo-horse 
power. 1824 R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 68 The cistern, 
for the supply of ^injection water. 1839 R. S.^Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 59 Over the condenser, and in commu- 
nication with the air pump is the hot well, into which the 
condensedsteam, mi.xed with the injection water. , is pumped. 

Injector (indge*kt3i). [agent-n. f. L. injicM 
to Inject.] 

1. A contrivance for injecting ; an- apparatus for 
injecting water into the boiler of a steam-engine. 

2744 Warrick in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 16 My Apparatus* 

was a large Trois-quarts . .2x1 Injector, capable of containing 
Two or 'I’hree Pints, adapted thereto. 282$ J. Nicholson 
Operat, . Mechanic diamelerofthe piston of the smali 

pump or injector. 2876 Routledce Discov. 12 The injector 
xs applicable to stationary, locomotive, or marine engines. 

2. A person who injects. 

Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11 . 893 note. All authors agre* 
that withdrawal [of morphine] is more distressing to the 
injector than to the eater of the drug. 

IrjeeT, v. Sc. var. Ingere, Ingybe, to thrust 
in, obtrude, insinuate. 

1820 Scott Abbot xvil, This is. .a stratagem from first to 
last, to injeer into your confidence some espial of his own. 

Injclly (ind^e'Ii), v. rare, [In -1 or 2 J traits. 
To set or enclose in jelly. 

2842 Tennyson Audley Court 25 K pasty costly-made. 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay,’ Like fossils 
the rock, with golden yolks Imbedded and injellied. 

Icjewel: see Enjewel. Injoie, obs.f. Enjo\. 
Injoin : see Enjoin. . ^ 

tlnjoint, V.'^ Ohs. rare — ^. [In-2.] wlr. 

To unite, join. „ 

1604 SnAKS. 0th. !. iii. 35 (*st Qo.) The Ottamites.. Steer- 
ing with due course toward the He of Rhodes, Hauc tne 
inioyntcd with an after Fleete Of 30 saile. 
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IWJITEIOUS, 


t Injoi'at, Obs. rare-'-. [In- 3 .] irans. 
To nnjoint, disjoint, disjoin. 

1603 YiolX.K'tk'O PlutarcJt s Mor. 152 The foresaid Bridge 
by a mi^htie tempest was injointed and broken. 

tlujoi’nter, -tre, v. Obs. rare-'. [app. 
f. lN--+yo/ 7 j/f/-JoiNTUBE.] trans. To jointure (a 
wife) ; in quot._^^. 

1654? Fuller Triitna {1664) 44 Don Dun'o. .contented that 
his Daughter was injointred \ed. 1867 en*] in a true affection, 
consented unto their Marriage. 

Injoy, Ir)joyn(e, obs. ff. Enjoy, Enjoin v. 
i* InjuCTl'lid, a. Ohs. rare - [ad. L. inju- 
ctmdtiSy {. in- (In- 3 ) + jiicundtts pleasant ; cf. 
Jocund.] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

i657ToMLiNsoN^e«£»«’ji?/fy^.295 Called Acalyphe because 
it is injucund to the tact. 1721 in Bailev. 

' Hence f Injticu'ndly adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1 - 727 ). 

InjuCU'ndity. rare. [ad. L. injncntidUaSy f. 
injucitndtis ; see prec. and -ITV.] Unpleasantness, 
disagreeableness. 

1623 CocKERAM, Iniucunditie, vnpleasantnesse. 1721 in 
Bailey. 175s in Johnson. 1822 Mrs. E. Nathan Lan~ 
grea//t III. 290 Yet have we the injucundily of witnessing 
that .. their promises are but fabulosities. 1B77 Patmore 
UukncTMK Eros ii. xiv. (1890) 98 The fardel coarse of cus- 
tomary life’s Exceeding injucundity. 

InjU'dicable, < 7 . rare'~'*, [In- 3 .] Not cog- 
nizable by a judge. 

^2X in Bailey. 1753 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Injudi'cial, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not judicial. 
+ a. Acting without judgement ; injudicious. Obs, 
b. Not according to the forms of \aw. c. Not 
proper to or becoming a judge. 

1607 S. Collins Servt. (1608) 59 The clamours of the iniu- 
diciall multitude. *721 Bailey, Injudicial^ not according 
to judgment. 1755 Johnson, Injudicinly not according to 
form of law. xKl4 L'pool Mercury 21 Junes/5 In a very 
injudicial spirit .. he instituted a comparison between Eng- 
lish and American beauty. 

Injudi'Cially, adv. rare. [In- 3 .] In an in- 
judicial manner; not judicially. 

1632 Star Chamh. Cases (Camden) 174, I must lay a fyne 
of 300^' upon Martin for dealing soc iniudicially. X727 
Bailey vol. II, fnjudictally, illegmly, in a manner not ac- 
cording to Law and Judgment. 1745 Eliza Haywood Fe- 
male Sped, (1748) III. 234 The Italian red, or any of those 
iniudicially called face-mending stratagems. 

injudicious (ind^wdrjas), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
judicious. 

+ 1. Wanting sound judgement; deficient in the 
power of judging aright. Obs, 

X649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. iii. ix. (R.l, You see.. how 
unsafe it is ..for an unexpert and injudicious person to 
meddle with the holy oracles of the Almighty.^ 1654 Warren 
Unbelievers C, The hearts of the in-judicious multitude, 
1684-90 T. Burnet Th. Earth (J.),^A philosopher would 
either think me in jest, or veiy injudicious, if 1 took the earth 
for a body regular in Itself, if compared with the rest of the 
universe, a 1694 Tillotson (J), A sharp wit may find some- 
thing In the wisest man, whereby to expose him to the con- 
tempt of injudicious people. 

2, Not manifesting practical judgement or discre- 
tion ; showing want of judgement in action, be- 
haviour, etc- ; unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged. 

17x0 Steele Toiler No. 173 T 1 Our Teachers are also as 
injudicious in what they put us to learn. X79Z Murphy 
Li/e /ohnson in J's Wks. (t8r6) I. 47 It is painful to be 
thus obliged to vindicate a man ..against an injudicious 
biographer. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 351 Our very 
unequal and injudicious'game laws. 1838 Dickens WiV/;. 
Nick, viii, Squeers said what Mrs, Squeers had said was 
injudicious. X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 227 An 
injudicious departure from the practice of negociating with 
that country through India. 

Injudiciously (ind^wdi-Jasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h -LY In an injudicious manner ; in a manner 
showing want of judgement; unwisely. 

17x2 Steele Sfiect, No. 278 f 5 The Songs of different 
Authors injudiciou-sly put together. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ 
Mil. Mem. I. 155 The fleets being injudiciously stationed. 
Mod. The lime was injudiciously chosen for the attempt, 

Znjudiclousuess (mdswdi-jasnes). [f. as 
prec. -I- -NESS.] The quality of being injudicious; 
want of judgement; deficiency in practical wisdom. 

1648 Prvnne Plea for Lords 36 A manifestation of their 
injudiciousnesse and folly. 2750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 309 
They seem to have been properly paired for vanity, weak- 
ness and injudiciousness. x88o Daily Tel. 2 Dec., Stimu- 
lated in wild schemes by the injudiciousness of her friends. 
Icjuir, obs. Sc. form of Injure. 
i* Inju'nct, ur. Obs. rare. [a^.'L. injunci-uSf 
pa. pple. ot injungere to Enjoin.] Enjoined. 

1517 in 12/A Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App, vii. 6, cccc 
dayes of perdone of injuncte penance. 

Xuju'nct, V. eoUog. [f. L. injiinct-j ppl. stem 
oi injungere i after next.] irans. To prohibit or 
restrain by injunction. Hence Injumcted///. a. 

X887 Ohio St. yml. (Columbus) x Sept., Because Foraker 
proposed to ‘injunct' the return of the rebel flags. 1890 
Daily Neivs 14 Apr. 3/2 Farmers . . were driving up ibeir 
carts of hay and weighing their produce on the injuncted 
machine, 1890 in Pall Mall G. 19 Feb. 2/2 Stanley.. came 
up to me and said rather grimly, ‘ I shall have to injunct 
that little matter of yours*. 1894 JPestm. Gas. 14 Dec. 5/^ 
'A man was injuncted from calling a play ‘The Fatal Card . 

Injunction (indjjp’ijkJan). [ad. late L. in- 
junciion-em^ n. of action f. injungh'e to Enjoin ; 
cf. F, tjybnc/fon ( 134 S m HaU.-Darm.).] 


1. The action of enjoining or authoritatively di- 
recting; an authoritative or emphatic admonition 
or order. 

x$tS Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. issx) 92 Theyr commaunde- 
mentes, statutes, rules, Iniunccyons, or other lawes. iS 7 S- 3 S 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 238 The prince did his 
duty, and the priests theirs ; he by injunction, and they by 
e.vecution. 1596 Shake. Mereh. l^. 11. ix. 17, Ar. I am 
enioynd by oath to obserue three things. .. For. To these 
iniunctions eueryone doth sweare That comes to hazard for 
my worthlesse selfe. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xi. (1848) 
333 We readily obey the Injunctions of Lawyers and Phy- 
sitians, as long as we think them Prudently fram’d for our 
good. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 13 The high Injunction not to 
taste that Fruit. X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. x, My wife always 
let them have a guinea each, but with strict injunctions 
never to change it. 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1744 note. 
The Empbasis.shouldbeequaUyupon2’AA//and»0/,as both 
concur to form the negative injunction. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II, 153 In spite of all injunctions of secrecy, 
the news, .had spread fast. 1898 Flor. Montgomery Tony 
19 Forgetful of his Mother’s parting injunctions. 

2. /aiv. A judicial process by which one who is 
threatening to invade or has invaded the legal or 
equitable rights of another is restrained from com- 
mencing or continuing such wrongful act, or is 
commanded to restore matters to the position in 
which they stood previously to his action. 

Injunctions were formerly obtained by writ, but now by a 
judgement or order- They were originally granted only by 
the Court of Chancery t commonly, to stay one parly to an 
action from continuing that action, if there was an equitable, 
though not a legal defence thereto. By the Judicature Act 
of 1873, divisions of the High Court received full power 
to grant Injunctions. According to their purpose, injunc- 
tions are either restrictive (restraining) or inandatoty; as 
to their force, they are either interlocutory [^provisional^ 
temporary ^ ad interi}n\ or perpetual ( permanent). (In Sc. 
Lau>^ the equivalent of a restrictive injunction is an Inter- 
dict.) 

1533-4 Ad 25 Hen. VlII^ c. 21 § 17 Your highnes . . shall 
haue power, .to sende your writte of Jniunction, vnderyour 
great scale, out of your sayde courte of Chauncerie. 1649 
Fuller Just Mans Fun. 16 He may with an Injunction, 
out of the Chancery stop their proceedings. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 35 f 13 She is always contriving some improve- 
ments of her jointure land, and once tried to procure an in- 
junction to hinder me from felling timber upon it for repairs. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. (1825) HI. 442. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest [ed. 2) II. 256 Special circumstances may arise, which 
wiil. .induce the Court of Chancery to grant an injunction 
to stay the proceedings at law. 1883 Lely Wharton's Law 
Lex. (ed. 7) 4x1/1 By s. 24, subs. (5), of the Judicature Act, 
1873. it Is enacted that no proceeding in the High Court of 
Justice, or before the Court of Appeal, shall be restrained 
by injunction. x888 Lo. LtnoLEV in Larw Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 
369 The very first principle of injunction law is that you 
do not obtain injunctions for actionable wrongs for which 
damages are the proper remedy. 

fig. a x6i9 Daniel To Sir T. Egerton (R.), Therefore 
dost thou.. by thy provident injunctions slay This never- 
ending altercation. 

t3. Conjunction, union. Obs.rare'^^, 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. ix, It can be but a sorry and 
ignoble society of life, whose inseparable injunction depends 
meerly upon flesh and bones. 

Injunctive (ind^t^-gktiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. injunghe to Enjoin + -ivE. Cf. K. injonctif.'] 
Having (he character or quality of enjoining. 

2624 [implied in InjunctivelyU *664 H. More Myst.lniq.^ 
Apol. 536 , 1 do not mean Permissive in counter-distinction 
to Injunctive. rti8S3 R, Wardlaw Zee/, /cunesve. (1869) 
66 It is pure in all its precepts, injunctive or prohibitive. 
Hence Inju'nctively adv.., by way of injunction. 
16:^ Bolton AVra 233 Actions of life (to whose description 
an historians penne is iniunctiuely tied). 

I'njurable, n. [f. Injure v. ■¥ -able.] Ca- 
pable of being injured, liable to injury. 

1862 Maurice. Mor.^ Met. Philos. IV. 100 That incorrup- 
tible uninjurable and unchangeable which I preferred before 
the corruptible injuxablc and changeable. 

flnju*re, jA Chiefly .SV, Obs. Also 5-6 in- , 
jur, 6 -juir (-gure). [a- F. z>/;V/r^(i266 in Hatz.- ; 
Darm.), ad. L. injuria.'] By-form of Injury. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 069 (1018) O Auclor of nature, 

Is his an honour to H dcite. That folk vngiltyf suffren here 
Iniure. cx'gj'iSc. Leg. Saints, Baptisia^^ fax., went to 
be emperoure, to plen3e apone |»arc fader Inmre. CZ450 
Holland Hcnvlat All the fowUSv.plen^eit to Natur Of 
this intollerable injur. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiti. 38 Be 
just and joyws and do to non ingute. 1596 Dalrymrle tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. loi Thay ar persuade! that . . slauchtir 
and sik iniures be the^ lawe of God [be) forbidne. Ibid, vi. 
339 marg.. He remittis the iniuir done against him. 

Injure (i‘nd3UJ), v. [Back-formation from 
Injury sb.\ cf. rare OF. injurer (13th c. in 
Godef,). It displaced the earlier verb Injury be- 
tween 15S0 and 1640.] 

1. irans. To do injustice or wrong to (a person); 
to wrong. 

1592 Sh.aks. Rom. ^ yul. iii. i. yi, I do protest I neuer 
iniur'd thee. 2594 — /fxVA.///’,i.i«. s6\Vhenhaue I iniur’d 
thee? when done thee wrong 16)9 B. Jonson Case is 
A Itcred 1, ii, 1 injure him In being thus cold-conceited of 
his faith. 16x1 Bible Gal. iv. 12 , 1 are as ye are, ye haue 
not iniured me at all. X693 Creech in Drydett's jstvenal 
xiii. (i^7> 334 Exalted Socrates \ Divinely brave ! Injur’d 
He fell, and dying He forga'-e. 17x8 Freethinker No. 59 
r 14 The Wretch, guilty of such Baseness, injures Himself, 
more than Thee. 1868 B.ais Ment. 4- Mor, Sc. Ethics ii. 
(1875)494 Can one be injurad voluntarily? It seems not, 
for what a man consents to is not injtirj*. Nor can aperson 
injure himself. 


i* 2. To do outrage to (a person) in speech ; to 
speak injuriously to or of ; to insult, revile, abuse, 
slander offensively. Ohs. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 257 in Satir. Poems Re/ortn. 
xlv, He was stubburne in his talk; Iniurit the elders. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxx. (1632) loe These prisoners, .out- 
ragiously defie and injure them [their keepers]. 1653 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais i. x.w, I'he Bun-sellers or Cake-bakers, .did 
injure them most outragiously, calling them. praiUng 
gablers, lickorous gluttons. 

3. To do hurt or harm to; to inflict damage or 
detriment upon ; to hurt, harm, damage ; to im- 
pair in any way. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary r. {1625) 140 That she . . can 
become therein more forcible, or lesse injured. i6ooShaks. 
A. V . L. HI. V, 9^ I would not be thy executioner, I flye thee 
for I would not miure thee, 1665 Boyle Occas. Reji. (1S48) 
370 You must not suffer your charity too much to injure your 
judgment. 1667 hpLTON P. L. x. 1057 Least Cold Or Heat 
should injure us, his timely care Hath unbesaught provided. 
1771 yunitts Lett. Iviii. 302 , 1 shuld be sorry lo injure the 
character of a man. 1793 Anna Seward Ze//. (x8ri) HI. 232, 

I am afraid they will injure their healths. 2859 [see In- 
jury jAj], i860 Tyndall Glac. r. xxli. 159 He had., injured 
himself in crossing the Gemmi. 2879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 
22 When the eyeball. .is injured bythe fist, it is always bya 
blow aimed from beneath. aosol, a X699 TeMrle (J.), 
They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a design j 
then hate always whom they have once injured. 

b. intr. (lor reJO) To become injured, to receive 
injury. 

2^8 yml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. i. 22 The hay being found * 
to injure more rapidly after it has been opened. • 

Hence I’njuring vhl. sb, and ppl. a. 

2652 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. iii. § 4. 38 An injurj'can be done 
to no man but him with whom we enter Covenant and 
therefore damaging and injuring are often disjoyn’d. 2877 
Furnivall Inirod. Leopold Skakspere 91 So injured friend 
forgiving meets injuring friend forgiven, 
lujlired (i’nd^uJd),///. a. [f. prec.-b-EDk] 

1. Wronged. Also, Showing a sense of wrong, 
offended. 

*634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 69 Injured KingiEta, undone 
by his subtle Daughter Medtea. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 450 
Jealousie . . the injur'd Lovers Hel). 2709 Pope Ess. Cnt. 

I 695 Erasmus, that great injur’d name, (The glory of the 
I Priesthood and the shame !) . 2814 Jane Austkn Mans/. 

I Park i, Mrs. Price, in her turn, was injured and angry. 
1846 G. A. Lundie Miss. Li/e Samoa xxx. 229 The injured 
wife of the transgressing teacher was a native. 2872 Black 
Adv, Phaetoft iv, ‘But it rains!' said Tita to him, in an 
injured way. 

2. Hurt, damaged, impaired. 

2857 H. H, Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 89 The injured 
cauforon, leaking, scatters foam. 2899 Dailv Neivs 20 Dec. 
3/4 The official Hst of killed and injured i.s as follows. 
Mod. Carrying bis Injured arm in a sling. The rest of the 
injured passengers are progressing favourably. 

Hence I’ajnredly adv., in an injured or offended 
manner. 

2886 * L. Keith’ (Miss Johnstoni Ckilcofes III. vi. iri 
‘ You’re as goading as William Prior’, said Stephen in- 
juredly. 

Injurer (i'nd^urw). [f. as prec. + -Eu k] One 
who injures. 

2595 Shaks. yohn It. i. 174 Thou monstrous Iniurer of 
heauen and earth. 26x1 Florio, Insultatore, an insulter, 
..a proud iniurer. cx6x3 Middleton No Wit like a 
Woman's ii. iii. 293 0 that my heart should feel her wrongs 
so much. And yet live ignorant of the injurer I 2756 War- 
BURTON Let. to Lowth 22 Oct. (R.), The injurer of your 
father’s memory, .deserved no quarter from you. 1856 Mjss 
Yonge Daisy Chain i. xxv. (1879) 261 The injured never 
hates as much as the injurer. 

tinju'rier. 0(Jr. [f. Injury + One 

who injures, an injurer. 

2598 J. Keeper tr. RomeCs Court. Acad. 168 Such an in- 
jurier . . is esteemed farre more honorable then is the other. 
2598 Florio, Oltraggiatore, a. wronger, v. misuser, an iniurier. 

Injuirious (ind^u^-rias), a. [a- F. injurieux 
(i 4 tn c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. injurids-us, f. in- 
Injury.] Fraught with injury; tending to 
injure: said of actions, and persons committing 
them. 

1. Wrongful ; hurtful or prejudicial to the rights 
of another ; wilfully inflicting injury or wrong. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. VH. 452 We se well that ye entende to 
perseuyrinyouriniuryouswithholdynge. 2548 HallC///v«., 
Edw. /Kaio b, The kyngdome. .could not by very divyne 
justice, longe contynew in that injurious stocke. 1555 Eden 
Decades 326 Leaste I bee iniurious to anyman in ascrybyng 
to my selfe the trauayles of other. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. 
Prosp. (1865) 59 A wronged servant shall have right.. from 
his injurious master. 1704 Cibber Careless Husb. r. sp. i, 
Was ever Woman’s Spirit, by an injurious Husband, broke 
like mine? 2774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law 
(1^5) 83 The Injurious Party, besides a Civil, was liable to 
a Criminal prosecution. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii. He 
holds a late roj'a! master of mine in deep hate for some in- 
jurious treatment .. which he received at his hand. 2872 
R. Ellis Ca/«//«rIxiv. 75 Gain’d Gortyna's abode, injurious 
halls of oppression. 

2. Wilfully hurtful or offensive in language; 
contumelious, insulting; calumnious. (Now only 
of words or speech, and passing into sense 3 ,) 

C1480 Hfnrvson Test. Cres. 284 Anc blind goddes hir 
cald, that micht not see, With slander and defame in- 
jurious. 2484 Caxtos Fables o/jEsop n. xn. The lnjur>*ous 
mocQuen and scornen the world and geteth many cr.einycs. 
«2S9* Gref-ne IVks.iiBSz) V. 219 An injurious Gentleman 
hecre in Saragossa, who with despightful! taunts hath 
abused the Geaitewomen of Sicillic. 1607 Shaks. Cor. m 
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ilL 69 Call me their Traitor, thou Iniurlous Tribune. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. Tying his Hands, and giving him 
injurious Language. RapitCs Hist, Krg, 

(1743) II. XVII. 99 Speaking of Elizabeth in ver^’ injurious 
terms. 1879 Farrar St, /'/i«/(i8S3) 117 Injurious words 
bad been a.s far as possible from his thoughts.] 

3 . Tending to hurt or damage ; hurtful, harmful, 
detrimental, deleterious. 

*559 Cunningham Cosino^r, Glc^se Pref. A iv, This 
bathe bene to all men profitable, and injurious to no man. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng, n. Prose Add. (1612) 331, I know 
thee vn wittingly iniurious, 1674 tr. SchejJrAs Lapland 135 
The Martin is not injurious only to the Squirrel, but to both 
small and great Birds. 18x7 AV. Seluwn Law List Pritts 
(ed. 4) II. 1300 It would be injurious to the public trade of 
England. 1879 Harlan viii. 110 Another equally 

..injurious habit is that of reading while lying down. 

InjnriOTlsly (ind^uaTissli), adv. [f. prec. + 
“LY-.J In an injurious manner. 

a. W^rongfully, so as to wTong another. 

1561 tr. Cah'in's 4 Godly Serin, iii. Giija, If we sholde 
suppose that he regarded or desyred nothing saue the build- 
yng .. we sholde iudge far a mysse and iniuriously of this 
most godly and wyse man. 1571 Hanmer C/in>«. Iret, 
(1633) 17s He tooke away by strong hand and injuriously, 
from an holy Bishop two mannors. 1690 A. Bury in Woods 
LiJ^e 16 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. 325 One of the fellows who.. 
Is injuriously, or at least too severely, expelled. 1779-Si 
Johnson L.P.^ Pope Wks. IV. 79 [He] injuriously omitted 
his predecessor's preface. 1883 Law ix Queen’.s 

Bench Div. 597 The censure had been made injuriously and 
from motives of private malice. 1884 Ld. Blackburn in 
Lmv Times Rep, LIl. 146/1 They have injuriously, as dis- 
'tinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiff’s rights. 

b. Hurtfully, harmfully. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 131 No good man com- 
municating what he believes to be truth for the sake of 
truth, .will be found to have acted injuriously to the peace 
Or interests of society. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ti. 
367 To affect injuriously the interests of the Company. 1882 
Aled. Temp. yrnl. H. 100 Eveiy'one of the individuals .. 
was affected injuriously by the alcohol. 

InjuriousneSS (ind.^Qa-rissnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being injurious ; •wrong- 
fulness ; hurtfulness, harmfulness. 

1648 Eikon Bos. ix. (1824) 6r Any propensity .. either to 
injuriousnesse or oppression. 1754 JEdwards Freed. Will 
m. vii. 185 Desperately inclined to treat his Nei^bours with 
Injuriousness, Contempt and Malignity. 1845DE Quincev 
Nat, Temp. Worn. Wks. 1890 XIv. 271 The injuriousness 
to enfeebled stomachs of all fiuid. 

Injury (i'nd^uri), sh, [ad. L. injuria wrong, 
hurt, detriment, sb, use of fem. of injurius unjust, 
wrongful, f. /;>• (In- 3 ) + jus^jnr^ right. Cf. AF. 
?«-, enjurie (Ph. de Thaun).] 

I . "Wrongful action or treatment ; violation or in- 
fringement of another’s rights; suffering or mischief 
wilfully and unjustly inflicted. With an and //., 
A wrongful act ; a wrong inflicted or suffered. 

1582 Wyclif Col. iii. 2$ He that doth iniurie [Vulg. 
injuriani\ shal resseyue that that he dide yuele. ei386 
Chaucer Melib. ? 845 Ye . . ban doon grete Iniuries and 
wronges to me and to my wid". 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 19 Ther is no lorae that wolf venge the Iniuries don 
therto. 1500 Fisher Fhh. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 291 Sne was..redy a none to forgete and to forgyue 
iniuries done vnto her. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref. i By 
[wholesome laws]. .we are bridled .. from doing of iniuries. 
i627-77_ Feltham Resolves 11. xlvi. 248 Injury is properly 
the willing doing of Injustice to him that is unwilling to re- 
ceive it. X729 Butler Serm. Resentment Wks. 1874 II. 94 
Injury, as distinct from harm, may raise sudden anger. X768 
Blackstone Comm. III.2 Private wrongs. .are an infringe- 
ment or privation of the private or civil rights belonging to 
individuals..3nd are thereupon frequently termed civil in- 
juries. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 91 It was associated 
in her mind with her mother’s injuries, and her own. 1883 
Wharton's Lasv Lex.^ Injttry,p.x\y wrong or damage done to 
another, either in his person, rights, reputation, or property, 
*|* 2 . Intentionally hurtful or offensive speech or 
words; reriling, insult, calumny; a taunt, an 
affront. Ohs. [Cf. F. injure = parole offeiisanie^ 
outrageusei\ 

1514 Barclay Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 This 

scorfy scofljmge declareth openly Agaynste rurall men, 
rebuke and injury’. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlvi. (1897) 

II. 185 He began to raile upon them with a thousand 
injuries. a:i626'BAcoN (J.\ He fell to bitter invectives 
against the French king ; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles.^ 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 107 With the same 
patience that Chirurgions will [bear] the injuries and blows 
of mad, and frantick men. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 172 
f I, I do not mean it an Injury to Women, when I say 
there is a Sort of Sex in Souls. . 

S. Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing ; harm, detriment, damage. With an and 
pi. An instance of this. 

CZ430 Li/e St. Kath. (1884) 39 Wyth oute iniurie of hys 
godhed he ouercome hym hat .. had brought man into 
sjmne. 1555 Eden Decades'Mey Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Thiniurie of 
tyme consumynge all thjmges. ifo7 Topsell Fonrf. 
Beasts .1658)27 Some shepheards in Italy use thereof to 
make sacks, wherein thej’ wrap themselves from the injury 
of rain. 1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. I. 45/1 Those 
parts of the Wall which are near to the ground, . . by the 
alternate injuries of Dust and Wet, are ver>’ apt to moulder 
and rot. 18x6 Scott -I «/rV.xxx, Haring sustained a he.avy 
blow without injury. 3845 Florist's yrnl. 266 Repotting . . 
has been neglected for three or four years without apparent 
injury* to the plants. 1859 Engineer VII. 282 Of the cases 
of injury’ from causes beyond the passengers* own control, 
all but twenty-seven were occasioned by collisions betiveen 
trains, and mostly great numbers were injured at once. 


f b. concr. A bodily wound or sore. Ohs, rare, 

1599 Shaks. Hen. K, lit. vi. 129 Wee thought not good to 
bruise an iniurie, till it were full ripe. 

4 . Cornh.i as injuTy-doingy wrong-doing. 

X567 Matlp.t Cr. Fares/ sg He.. begnsi to accuse Nature 
of Iniurie doing and offence, 

+ I*lijxiry, t». Ohs. Also (6 injuirie). [a. F. 
injnrier (1266 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. in- 
juridrcy f. injuria Injury. Supplanted ri6oo by 
the current Injure.] 

1 . irans. To wrong; —Injure i, 

0x484 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 64 One Robart Walkin- 
ham is injuried & wronged of his tennor in Arkcndcn. 136* 
Daus tr; Bulliuger on Apoc. (*573) 175 Rome hath spoyled 
the whole world, and iniuried all nations. X603 Florio 
Montaigne 6x6 He .. should greatly wrong himselfe and 
injuric me as much. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih, ii. xxii. 119 If 
any particular member conceive himself injuried by the 
Body it self. 

2 . To abuse with words, revile, calumniate ; =» In- 

jure 2. 

X484 Caxton Fables of FEsop 1. xvi, That he be not 
iniurj'cd and moequed ofeuerj' one. 1579 Tomson Calvins 
Serm. loij/a We must be moregreued and tormented 
at it, then if wee our setues were reuiled and iniuried in 
most spiteful sort, 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlvii. (1897) 

II. 193 Where occasion brings us neere the enemie, we 
freely give our souldiers libertie, to .. injuric him with all 
manner of reproaches. 

3 . To hurt, harm, damage; sr I njure 3. 

1579 Fulke Cotfut. Sanders ^4 Least the trophee of our 
victorie by tre2dingvpon..be iniuried, xfijo Lord Banians 
83 They will not indurc to see a fly or worme or anything 
living injuryed. 

Hence i'l’njtiried///. <t., ^Tnjurying vbl. sh, 

x6oo J. ^fesH in Archpr. Controv, (Camden) I. 160 Vn- 
lesse the iniuried freely forgiue, 26^ T. Wrjciit Passions 
278 The^heynousnes of spiteful! inuirying. 

t Injn’st, a, Ohs. [a. F. htjusle (14th c., 
Oresme), ad. L. injusinsy f. in- (In- 3 ) + Justus 
Just.] Not just ; opposed to justice ; = Unjust. 

CX430 Lydg. Min. PoemSy Hors, Shepe, G. (Percy Soc.) 
X20 Injuste promociounc and parcialite. 2491 (Paxton Vitas 
Pair. i W. de W. 1495) 11. 184 b/a The wethers represente 
the Iniusle & wycked. 1598 Spenser in Grosart Sfenser's 
Whs. I. 539 Iniuste and dishonorable meanes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xi. 130 The quarrel! of Origen was 
injust and his conception erroneous. 17x1 Hearne Collect. 

III. 186 Plainly shewing how injust they had been. 

Injustice (ind^u'stis). [a. F. injustice (14th 

c., Oresme), ad. L, injustiUa, f. injustus Injust : 
cf. Justice.] The opposite of justice; unjust 
action ; wrong ; want of equity, unfairness, ^Vith 
an and //., An instance of this ; an unjust act. 

1390 Gower III. 246 Speciall misgovernaunce 

Through covetisc and injustice. 1526 Pilgr. Per^, (W. de 
W. TS31) 78 Occasyon to condempne his prel.ateof iniustyce 
& iniquite.^ i6ox in Archpr. Controv. (Camden) II. 177 
The many iniustices of yeS last edict. x6ii Bible Ecclus. 
xl. 12 All briberie and iniustice shall be blotted out. 1792 
Aneed. W. Pitt II, xxix, 141 The Americans have been 
wronged. They have been driven to madness by injustice. 
X839 Miss Mitford in L’Eslrange Life (1B70) III. rii. X02 
The portrait prefixed to his * Speeches ’ does him great in- 
justice. 2879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vii, 1 45. 122 The 
class-privileges which make injustices easy. 

Hence + Inju’sticer, Ohs, nonce-wd., an agent or 
officer of injustice. 

a x6i8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 27^ The Justices of 
peace in England haue opposM the iniusticers of warre in 
England, 

f Inju’stifiable, Obs. rare. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. injustijiable (Littre).] Incapable of being justi- 
fied, unjustifiable. 

1646 Sir T. Broivke Pseud. Ep. iv. xn. 217 We have no 
easie reason to doubt, when great and entire Authors shall 
introduce injustiflablc examples, a 27x4 Burnet Hist. Ref. 
an. 1540 (R.) That injustifiable precedent of passing over so 
necessary a rule, of giving the party’s accused an hearing. 

tinju’stly, adv. Obs, [f. Injust -v -ly^.] 
In an unjust manner, unjustly. 

1302 Ord. Crysien ATen (W, de W, 1506) n, ix. 108 To he 
iniustly the ciuse of the dethe of our neyghboure. 2633 
Hales Breads Disquis. in Phenix 1 ). 340 Either., 

your Doctrine is false, or ehe our Lord Christ injuslly 
requires Impossibilities, a 17x5 Burnet Time 11. (17=5) 
1 . 197 Letting the King see ., how injustly they had been 
misrepresented to him. 

lujyne, obs, form of Engine. 

Ink (iqk), j/i.i Forms: 3-4 enke, (5 enk, 
henk), 3 ibc, 3, 6-7 inck, 4-6 ynk(e, 4-7 inke, 
(6 incke, 6-7 yucke), 3- ink, [a. OF. enqne 
(nth c. in Hatz.-Uarm. ; in mod.F. late 

L. encaustum^ a. Gr. eyKovarov the purple ink used 
by the Greek and Roman emperors for their signa- 
tures, f. hyKoifiv to burn in (see Encaustic). The 
OF. form retained the Greek accent, while It. in- 
chiostro (Old Milanese incostro, Diez) is due to the 
Latin stressing encairsUim, *encau'strum. The 
word has been adopted in Boh, as inhousty for- 
merly inkaust\ and in Du. as inht (older enki)i\ 

E 1 . The coloured (usually black) fluid ordi- 
narily employed in writing with a pen on paper, 

' parchment, etc. (wri/ing ink)y or the viscous paste 
used for a similar purpose in printing {printing or 
planter's ink), 

''^hen the word is used without qualification, the ordinary 
black writing-fluid is commonly meant. TTie various kinds 


of ink are distinguished by their colour, as Hack, red, blue, 
gold ink, etc. ; by the purpose which they serve, as copying, 
lithographic, marking, printingipz printers), •writing ink' 
by some special quality, as indelible, invisible, spnipatketic 
ink', by the place of manufacture, as China, Indian Ink, q.v. 

CX2SO Afeid Maregreie Ixi, So boc is writen wid enke. 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 648 Es nan forsoth wit hert mai think, Ne 
writer nan mai write wit inc \Trin. AIS. enke] f>e mikel ioy. 
/t X37S yoseph AHm. 194 On vchc braunche was a word of 
hreo maner enkes. Gold and Seluer he seis and Asur for- 
so^e.^ 1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) 1 . 15 Some 
.. painten with colours riche and some with vers, as with 
red inke, and some with coles and chalke. CX400 Apol. 
Loll. 91 We how not to honor J>e gospel l>us, ^at is tosey, 
he henk, or '|>e parchemyn. 1480 Caxton Descr. Scotl. 
(1920) 1/2 They wolde somtyme. .peynt them with ynkc or 
with other peinlure or coloure. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
637 GuthenbergiuSj. .within .xvj. ycres after did invent the 
ynke which the Printers now use. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i.i. 
22 Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke. 2638 F. 
Justus Paint, of Ancients 285 Such a thinne ktnde of inke 
or vernish, that It jdid,. darken the . . glasing colours. 2712 
tr. Poniet's Hist. Drugs I. 142 The Indians dye Skins, and 
make Ink with them. 1727-41 Chambers s.v., Indian, 
or Chinese ink, is an admirable composition.. it is not fluid, 
like our writing inks. Ibid., Printing ink is made of nut- 
oil, or linseed-oil, turpentine and lamp-black. 2753 Ibid. 
Suppl. S.V., Every sort of liquor ivith whi<A a person may 
write so that the letters do not appear till there is some 
particular means used to give them a colour different from 
that of the paper, arc called by the name of sympathetic 
Inks. 2263 Diet, Arts <5- Sc. s.v., Composition of common 
black InK. Preparation of Red Ink from Vermilion. 2796 
Withering Brit. PI. 1 1 1.743 The expressed juiceof the petals 
i.s a good blue ink. jSrp Pafiiologia s.v. /wF. ‘ Chemical 
Indelible Ink ' sold for the purpose of marking linen. 2829 
Hood Eug. Aram xxi, A .sluggish water, black as ink, The 
depth was so extreme. 2855 (Carlyle Afisc., Prinzenraub 
(1872) VII. 258 Battles . . fought only by ink. 2893 Selous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 251 The whole sky on one side of the 
heavens was as black as ink. 2899 Brit. Printer XII. 62 
When.. type here and there refuses to take ink. 
fig. and transf. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 48 Y‘ po 
person beyng embrued or spotted w* y’^ynke ofy'* abhomin- 
able crime, shoulde escape y** peyne. 1677 Horneck Gt. 
Law Consid. iv. (1704) 298 As if, like aqua forth, it would 
lake out the ink which sin and the devil have cast on their 
souls in a moment. 2879 J. Burroughs W. Honey 

129 The lake was a pool of ink. 

b. The black inky liquid secreted by the cntlle- 
fish and allied cephalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder, from which it is ejected at will so as 
to cloud the water and assist the animal in its 
escape from danger, 

0x586 Sidney /Jrc0<frVr (1622) 61 The fish called sepia, 
which being in the net, castes a blacke inke about itselfe, 
that in the darkenesse thereof it may scape. iS ®9 tf* 
Pasquils Return Cb, They are the very Spawnes of the 
fish Sarpia, .. where the streame is deere, .. theyvomR vp 
yncke to trouble the waters. 2641 ‘Smectvmnuus' kind. 
Anszo. V. 62 He deals like the fish Sepia, and casteth out a 
great deal of black Inke before the eyes of the Reader, that so 
nee may escape without observation. 2823 W. Prout in 
Thomson Ann. Philos, V. 417 (heading) On the Colouring 
Matter, or Ink, ejected by' the Cuttle Fish. 2847 CARPENTp 
Zool. § 880 A very singular secreting organ, which, in the 
dibranchiate Cephalopods produces an abundance of a 
black liquor, commonly termed its ink. 2862 Hulme tr. 
AIcquin-Taudon ir. iir. ti. Sa A black liquid known^ the 
Ink of the Cuttlefish The pigment ., known as Roman 
Sepia, is obtained from this black liquid. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

2 . General combinations : a. attributive, as ink- 
dropy dine, -stain ; b. objective, as ink-carrying, 
-distidbutingy -droppingy-wasting adjs., ink-maker ; 
C. instrumental, as ink-hhirredy -spotted, -stained, 
-written u6js.; i s\Tni\:itlveyasink’b/ack,-cotoured, 
adjs. ; also ink-like adj. 

2599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 183 W’hat Academick 
starued Satyrist . . with *inke-black fist, W’ould tosse each 
muck-heap, for some outcast scraps? 2897 Mary Kingsley 
IV. Africa 298 Looking blankly at a lake of ink-black 
slime. 2873 Knight Diet. Aleck. 1188/1 The endwise motion 
of the ■•'ink-distributing rollers, a 2847 Eliza Cook Room cj 
Household ii, The *ink-drop may fall, a 2649 Drumm. of 
Haivth. Poems Wks. (1711) i6/i To deadly cypress, 
*ink-dropping firrs ,* Your palms and mirtles change- iw 5 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iii. Law 552 With Mnk-like 
Rheum the dull Mists’ drouzy vapours (Quench their home 
Fires, 2732 W. Halfpenny Perspective^ 24 Then draw 
the *Ink Lines . . which represents the Top of the Wall- 
2598 Florio, luckiosiraro, .. an *inke-ni3ker. 1714 * 

deville Fab. Bees (1733) I. 333 The ink-makers .. would -• 
offer to choak me with astringents, or drown me in the 
black liquor. xZasAIod. London 443 Inkmakers, stationers, 
papermakers. 28x9 Paniotogias.w. /«4', Lemon-juice, ana 
the juice of sorrel will also remove *ink-stains. 2857 Eadie 
y. Kitto xii. (1861) 418 An *inkstained recluse. * 5 ®* 

Apol. Poe/tde (Arb.) 71 All, that haue had the euill lucke to 
reade this *incke-wasting toy of mine. t, i-j 

3 . In the names of vessels or receptacles for noin- 
ing writing or printing ink, as ink-hotiley -box, -can, 
-case, -cup, -dish, -glass, -holder, -reservoir, -tin. 
Also Ink-horn, -pot, -stand, -standisii. 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 333 Hoe boye, 
me that •'inke-boltell. 27x2 Budgei.l A/ecA No. 77 9 ^ 
Writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the 
Writes a second, and mistakes the Superscription. 75 
A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 227 He dip^d a ‘frff 
into his inkbottle. 1640 Howell Dodonas Gr. 

The secretar}’ povr'd the*Jnk-box all overlhe^^ ritinps. 5 
I/lustr. Exhib. 485 The ductor-roller forms one side 01 an. 
ink-box, from which, as it revolves, it withdraws ^ j . 
ink. 2663 Boyle Hist. Colours 11. Exp. ix, I have found pens 
blacked, .when I had a while earned them about me in a silver 
•ink-case. 2886 Stevenson Pr. Otto lu xm. 221 Oiye me 
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the *ink»dish. i 6 ZqY, htsov Misch. Irn^osif, 103 If the late, 
change of Ink horns, into *Ink glasses, had but .taught us 
how frail and brittle we all are. 1806-7 J.^ Reresford 
Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) viii. xxiv, Emptying the ink- 
glass (by mistake for the sand-glass) on a paper which you 
have just written out fairly. 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Pur- 
chaser 104, I saw him Sodderon bottoms to Leaden-stands, 
or *Ink.holders. 1855 Carlyle /’ riKsewrnwd 100 Standing 
in Luther’s room, with Luther's poor old oaken table, oaken 
inkholder, still there. 187^ Knight Diet. Mech. 1187/2 
The *ink-reservoir of a printing-press from which the ink is 
taken by an ink-roller. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 73 The ink-reservoir should never be too full, 
otherwise the apparatus is apt to become clogged with ink. 
4 . Special combinations : ink-bag, the bladder- 
shaped sac in the cnllle-fish and related animals 
containing the ‘ ink ’ : see i b above ; * ink-ball, 
(tz) = Ball sbX 13 : see quot. 1S84 ; Qi) a kind of 
oak-gall employed in the manufacture of ink; 
ink-bench, the inking-table of a printing machine 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); ink-block, in print- 
ing, a block or table on which the ink is 
spread, to be taken up by the rollers or ink-balls ; 
ink-brayer = Brater 2 ; ink-cap =* ink-mush- 
room; ink-cylinder, an inking cylinder or roller 
in a printing machine ; d'ink-dabbler, a scribbler; 
i* ink-divine (see quot.) ; ink-duct, («) the duct 
of a cephalopod’s ink-bag ; {d) ^ink-irough ; ink- 
eraser, a piece of prepared caoutchouc, or similar 
substance, used to erase writing in ink or blots; ink- 
fish, a cuttle-fish ov squid; ink-fountain = 2 
irough; ink-gland ink-knife, a blade 
for controlling the flow of ink from an ink-foun- 
tain, or for pressing down the ink ; + ink-man, 
the employee in a printing-office who prepares the 
ink for use ; ink-mushroom, a mushroom of the 
genus Coprinus ; ink-nut = Myrobalan ; ink- 
pad, an inking-pad; ink-pencil, a pencil filled 
with a composition possessing some of the qualities 
of ink ; ink-plant, the European shrub Coriaria 
myriifolia, or New Zealand species C. ikymifoUa\ 
ink-powder, the powdered ingredients of ink; 
ink-printing, the process of making photographic 
prints in common ink; ink-roller, an inking- 
loUer; ink-root, the root of the American sea- 
lavender or marsh-roseitiary {Siatice Limonittm') ; 
ink-sac ink-saucer, a dark mark (be- 

neath the eye) ; ink-slab, the slate or stone slab 
of an ink-table ; ink-slice, a broad knife or paddle 
used for handling printer’s ink ; ink-slinger (orig. 
U.Si)i a contemptuous appellation for a profes- 
sional writer, esp. a reckless writer in the newspaper 
press; so ink-slinging; ink-spot, (a) a stain 
of ink ; (^) a dark spot on the skin ; ink-stone, 
(<7) native copperas or iron-sulphate, used in mak- 
ing ink, {h) a slab of stone or slate on which Indian 
ink is prepared for use by rubbing ; ink-surface, 
a surface sers’ing as an ink-table ; ink-table, in 
a printing-press, the table or slab on which the ink 
is distributed by the roller; ink-tippler (yionce- 
wd.\ one who is constantly using ink, a writer; 
ink-trough, the reservoir containing the ink in a 
printing machine; ink-value, the equivalent in 
a black-and-white print of a colour in a painting ; 
ink-well (see quots.) ; ink-wood, the tree Hype- 
laie paniculata, found in S. Florida and the W. 
Indies ; ink-writer, a telegraph instrument which 
records messages in ink. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 536 The *ink-bag probably 
attains its largest proportional size in the genus Sepiola. 
1873 Dawson Earth Sf Man ix. 324 The Belemnile^ . . had 
ink-bags prorided with that wonderfully divided pigment, 
inimitable by art. 1884 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. a) 
385 The Printer’s *Ink Ball, which is now veiy- seldom used, 
consists of a semi-globular pad, coated with composition. 
1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 765 The juice of poke-berries, 
compounded with vinegar, or the distillation of a vegetable 
product known as ‘ink balls', usurped the place of ink. 
1688 R. Armoury \i. ih. 56Brayer, is a round wooden 

Rubber . . used in the *Inke-block to Bray and Rub inke. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Printing, One of these [balls] 
the pressman takes in each hand, and applying them on the 
ink-biock, to charge them with ink, he [etc.]. 1790 Nichol- 

son Specif. Patent, O is a cylinder faced with leather and 
lying across an ink-block. 1841 Savage Diet. Printing 
s.v. Ink Block, The introduction of rollers has superseded 
the use of the ink block, for which has been substituted an 
inking apparatus. z^SyAtner. Naturalist XXL 553 ♦Ink- 
cap (species of Coprinus). 1894 Brit. PrinterVW. 346 Most 
rollers in the better machines are driven by the friction of the 
♦ink cylinder. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. v. i, 
These p.iper.pedlars I these ♦ink-dabblers ! 1604 S. Hieron 
Wks. 1 . 533 It is no matter, though the papists continue to 
call vs in scome *inke-diuines, because of our close adhering 
to the holy text. 1835-6X000 Cycl. Anat. 1 . 530/1 Delicate 
fasciculi .. intercept the termination of the .. ♦ink-duct. 
1883 W, Blades in Printers' Reg. 125/2 The ink-duct at the 
end, with its roller supplying a small but regular quantity 
of ink at each revolution. x88i Datly Netos 1 Mar. 5/1 
However long you may boil the tender parts of camel, the 
plat .. is no better than so much ♦ink-eraser. 1693 P/itl. 
Trans. XVIl. 855 The Sleave or *Ink.fisb, Lolltito. 175* 
Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 07 The Ink-fish, or Cuttle-fish 
. . when in danger of being taken, it emits a black liquor 
like ink out of it’s mouth. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. 1798/2 


The *ink-fountain and ink-distributing apparatus. 1851-6 
Woodward MoUttsea 63 *lnk-gland always present. 1598 
Florio, InckiostrarOf an *mkc-man, an inke-maker. 1619 
Purchas Microcosmus Iv. 522 ITie Printer seemes to muster 
a great many vnder him ; the Founder, Grauer, Cutter, 
Inke-man, Paper-man, Corrector, Compositor, Pressc-men, 
and others. x^^Lond. Gaz. No. 2534/4 Holman's London 
♦Ink-Powder,., being the best Ingr^ients for making the 
strongest and best black Writing Ink. 1819 Paniologta s.v. 
Ink, Ink powder.. is nothing else than the substances em- 
ployed in the composition of common ink, pounded and 
pulverised. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 307 It . . 
remains for a short period in contact with the surface of the 
♦ink-roller, .thereby receiving a portion of ink upon its sur- 
face. 1890 W.J. Gordon Poundry 181 A series of dlstri-- 
buting ink-rollers. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 
I. 3 He had great black eyes, with ♦ink-s.aucers under 
them. 1884 Southward Pract. Prinl. (ed. 2) 384 Where 
very large quantities of ink are required to be spread out 
on the table, an *ink slice is sometimes used. 1887 W. 
Douglas Duelling Days in the Army 132 Every one on the 
Paris press seems ready.. to fight any other *ink-slinger on 
the slightest provocation. 1896 Academy 7 Nov. 347/2 
Only great critics, or impertinent ink slingers, would attempt 
to appraise their value. 1894 Daily News 2 May 6/3 High- 
bred women who were not given to what modern Americans 
call ‘ ♦ink-slinging ’. 1896 A^cc/<i/^>*7Nov.6r9 There is. .no 
picturesque ink-slinging, as the happy American phrase 
goes, 1839 Mag, Dom. Econ. IV. 214 *Ink-spots and other 
stains on silk. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 223 If a 
general erythema t»n small-poxl be .. accompanied by 
isolated ink spots it will certainlj' be fatal. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son operat. Alechanic ynj The reciprocating motion of the 
carriage causes the ♦ink-table ..to receive ink upon its 
surface from the elastic roller. 1884 Southward Pract, 
Print, (ed. 2) 467 As an ink -table for colour work there is 
nothing equal to white marble. 1892 Ibid. (ed. 4) 12 In 
* machines *. .the ink table alwaj’s adjoins the type bed, and 
the rollers are passed over it and on to the type mechanic- 
ally. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 120 Do 1 look like an old 
rat that has spent its daj's in gnawing the classics?. .Am 
I an ♦ink tippler? a college sizar ? j8i8 E. Cowper in Savage 
Diet. Print. (1841) s. v. Inking Apparatus, The ♦ink trough 
is fixed at one edge of the table. x8$o W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 181 An ink-trough from which the roller, .is lifted 
at every revolution. 18^ Atheuxum 23 Dec. 867/r The 
rendering of what are called the ♦ink ^mlues of Mr. Beards- 
ley's designs., must have been a matter of frequent difficulty. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1188/2 *Ink-well, an ink-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole in a desk. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
wricht Telegraphy 71 While it [the inking disc) just dips 
into the ink-well it also gently presses against the paper. 
Ibid. 116 Wheatstone'.s system of automatic telegraphy is 
that which is used in England . . the messages are recorded 
on an exceedingly delicate form of direct ♦ink-writer. 1888 
T, Gray in Encpcl. Brit. XXIII. 119/2 The form of instru- 
ment almost universally used in Europe makes the record in 
ink, and hence is sometimes called the ‘ink-writer ’. 

Ink, sbi^ Also 6 yack, 6-7 inke. [Origin 
unknown.] 

1 1 . ong. An iron cross set in the lower face of 
the upper millstone, ^nd serving to poise it on the 
spindle which turns it; amUl-rind, As a charge 
in A^c/'. = Fer-de-moline; see also Ink-molyke. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie iii. 2ob, The office of an Ynck 
Molyne, and to what purpose it seruelh betwene the Myll 
stones, is, I thinkc, knowne to moste men, but to Myllers 
especially, who in takinge thcire tolle, forget oftentimes the 
Rule taught them by their myll ynck. i6io Guillim 
Heraldry IL vH. (i6ix) 70 Perhaps because it resembleth 
the Inke of a Mill which is evermore Pierced. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury in. 341/1 The Inke or Rinde of a Mill. 
Millers term it in English a Brandret or Mill Rinde. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fer de Moulin, The iron-ink, 
or ink of a mill, which sustains the moving mill-stone. 

2 , In current use ; see quot. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1019/2 Step or the socket 
which holds the toe of a vertical shaft or spindle. 

Ink, : see Inke, 

Ink V, Also 6 enk, [f. Ink j^. 1 ] 

1 . iraJis, To mark, stain, or smear with or as 
with ink. 

1562 PiLKiNCTON Expos. Ahdyas Pref. Aavijb, Enking 
their hands in bloude. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Lady Rich 36 Mar., Vou may . . send letters of passion, 
friendship, .or even of news, without cverinking your fingers. 
1755 Johnson, To Ink, to black or daub with ink : as, his 
face is all over inked. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, There 
were a couple of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, 
and inked, and damaged in every possible ivay. 1865 jiRs. 
Whitney Gayivorihys iii. (1879) 30 Grasping the pen close 
down toward the nib and inking himself profusely. ' 

b. To cover (types, etc.) with ink in order to 
print from them. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. ^s. y. Printing, The plate 
sufficiently inked, they first wipe it coarsely over with a foul 
rag. x8i9/VT«/<?4?^Vr s.s*. /^r?«/t«g,'l'he cylinder A returns 
empty, and the cj'Iinder B inked. 1841 Penny Cycl, XIX. 
18/2 One [man) to ink the types. 2890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 190 He seized the semi-liquid glue and with it 
inked a forme. 

2 . With adverbs, as ink in (or over), to go over 
or trace in ink (lines previously drasm in pencil) ; 
ink out, to obliterate with ink; iftk up, to cover 
completely with ink. 

1845 Athenarum iS Jan. 71 The impression is inked up 
with rollers and printed from in the usual manner of surface- 
printing. 1881 Bibliographer Dec. 8/1 The separate 1525 
device ..with the objectionable motto inked out, 1884 
Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 398 If the roller has been 
inked up, it must be carefully scraped with a blunt knife be- 
fore being used ajtain. ^x8^ N. Zealand Herald aS May 
3/7 Finished drawings, inked in and elaborately coloured. 
1892 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 16 Mar. 3/2 The equity 
of the case w'ill be met if Mr. Campbell retires with the 
scrutineers and inks orer his pencil. 


Hence Inked (igkt),///. a. 

1790 Nicholson Specif. Patent,'T\C\'^ motion causes the 
cylinder B to revolve continually, and consequently to 
render its inked surface very uniform, by the action of its 
distributing rollers. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1876) 
316 With inked ruffles, and claret stains on his tarnished 
lace coat, 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 216 The hardened 
gelatin is bitten awa^’ on each side of the inked Hues. 
I‘ 3 ik-be-rry. A nnme given, from their colour 
or juice, to various berries, and to the shrubs that 
produce them. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family {Driuos glaber or Hex glabra), a native of 
the Atlantic coast of N. America, b. The West 
Indian indigo-berry i^Randia acukateC). c. The 
plant MoUinedia (or Kibard) macrophylla, called 
Australian or Queensland inkberry. d. Ink- 
berryweed, the poke-weed {Phytolacca decandra), 
a native of the Atlantic coast of N. America and 
North Africa, the Azores and China ; called also, 
from its purplish-red juice, Red ink plant. 

ciSso Nat. Encycl.^ I. 059 Prinos glaber is a low hand- 
some shrub, with white flowers and a black fruit ; hence it 
is called, in Jersey, ink-berries. 1880 Libr. Unw. Knowl. 
VIII. 26 Inkberr>', Ilex glabra, a shrub belonging to the 
holly family. 

+ Inke. Ohs. rare. Also ink. [Derivation un- 
known.] (See quot.) 

16x5 Latham Falconry (1633) 23 Adding unto the inke of 
a dove as much cleane washt flannell in quantitie, as may 
make her a reasonable casting. Ibid. Explan. Words, Inke, 
whether it be of Partridge, fowle, doues, or any other prej’, 
is the necke from the head to the body. (Hence in later 
writers and diets. ; in some, as in Phillips 1706, spelt 
Inlcen (i'gken), a. Now rare. [f. Ink x/^l -f- 
-EN 4 .j Of ink; written with ink. \Inkc 7 t di- 
vinity (see quot. 1698). 

x6oo O. E. (? M. Sutcliffe) Repl. Libel it. i. 5 Others 
call them Inken dluinity, and account them no belter then 
Matter of strife. 16^ Christ Exalted Ded. A ij b, A 
debauched Crew of this Age, .. that call the Scriptures an . 
Inken Divinity. 1893 National Observer 17 June 120/2 
The inken curse was laid upon him ; . . he was never happy 
without a pen and something to write upon. 

Inkennel, variant of Enkexnel v., Ohs. 
i* I'nkeXi pron. Obs. Forms : i incer, yncer, 
incyr, pinker, incker(e,unker, C?m.5unnkerr. 
[OE. vtcer of you two, (i) gen, dual of the second 
pers. pron. Thou: see 1 x 0 :=? Goth, igqara, ON. 
ykhar ; (2) declinable possessive pronoun = Goth. 
igqcir, OlA. ykkai^. On the ME. ^innkerr, uttker 
see Inc.] 

1 . As genitive dual : Of you two. Either inker, 
either of you two ; inker bapre, of you both. 

C1050 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 148 Vneer sejSer 
ofslynScSerne. .and yncerwifbeoSon anum dase wudewan. 
fi20O Ormin 6183 All l>att jeomehb wipj) skill, To 
5unnkerr ba)?re gode. c 1205 Lay. 32170 pat unker ai8er 
ocier Luuie .swa his broSer. ^1230 Halt meid. 31 Swa fiat 
inker eiSer hea.sci wi 5 o 3 er. c 1300 Hat>elok tSSa Roberd I 
wilJam ! hware ar ye? Gripeth e^er unkera god tre. 

2 . as possess, pron. Belonging to you two, your. 

C975 Kushiv. Gosp. Matt. ix. 29 /Efter gricafan incrum 

geweorSe inc [f xooo Ags. Gosp., /Eftj-r incrum Rcleafan ; 
c 1160 Hatton Gor/.j zEfier jmcrc srieafen]. c 1000 ./Elfric 
Exod. X. 17 Bidda]? inceme God, he adrife deah 

fram me. c 1205 Lay. 5102 Incker moder inc hate8. Ibid. 
5623 ich inckere freond wurSe. 

Inker (i'^koj), sb. [f. Ikk v. + -eu b] One who 
or that which inks. 

1 . A telegraph-instrument which records the mes- 
sage in ink. 

1882 Daily Neivs 27 Jan. 2/1 Needle telegraphs, Morse 
inkers, sounders, and iyF>e printers. 1899 Ibid. 30 Mar. 5/5 
An ordinar>’ Morse inker, or tape-machine. 

2 . Printing. An inking-roller. 

5B84 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 469 Next set in their 
places the wavers and the inkers. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 203 The Marinoni web. .with the inkers at the top 
and bottom.^ x^ Brit. Printer XI. 281 Three or four 
Inkers, .for distribution on table. 

3 . A mechanical drawing-pen. 

I'lik-horn, Forms: see Ink [ f. 

+ Hokn sb. 12 ; cf. obs. Du. inkt-horn, enkt-horen 
(Kilian).] 

1 . A small portable vessel (originally made of 
a horn) for holding writing-ink: now seldom used. 

•f* To smell of the ink-hoim, to be pedantic ; term 
of uikhorn^ink-hoi-ti term 2 b. 

1382 Wyclif Esek. Ix, ii The man that .. badde an enk- 
horn in his rigge. <rx44o Promp. Pari’. 262/x Inkehorne, 
attrameniarium. 1463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 
229 Item, payd .. for a pener and a ynkorne, iij. d. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 77 On his gurdel a penner and an ^mk-hom. 
c X570 Pride tr Loud. (1841) 30 Nc had they leim of ink- 
home re of penne But plainc in speache. 1587^ Goldi.ng 
De Momay xxvi. 396 Proclamations set foorth in ^uch a 
stile,. .smelling too much of the Inkehorne. X6S7T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks, 1730 I. 75 Children dori t use to 
come into the world with their ink-homs and pocket-books 
about them. X733 L.ady B— z in Swift s Lett. (X“^) IL 
391 Two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhoni, 
put fresh ink into it. 0x850 Arab. Lts. (Rtidg.) 253 He 
drew from a little wTitjng-case . .some paper, a cut cane, and 
an ink-horn. 1879 Maclear Celts viii. 133 Literaiy* appa- 
ratus, such as waxed tablets, styles, pens, and ink horns. 

2. altrib. a. fink-horn fish, the ink-fish or 
cuttle-fish; fink-bom mate, varlet contempt- 
uous appellations for a scribbler. 
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izkhoznism:. 

1598 Epulario H j b, To dresse an *Inke home fish, in 
Inline Lolligo. 1635 Swas Spec. M. (1670) 342 I'he 
Calamar>' .. Some call him the Ink-horn-fish. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. y/, m. i. 99 Ere that we will suffer such a Prince . . 
To be disgraced by an *Inke-home Male, Wee.. all will 
fight. j8so Lamb £Ea Ser. 1. 2 Eaces Men, Your sour 
parochial or state-gatherers,— those *ink-hom varlels, who 
carry their want of welcome in their faces ! 

b. ink-horn term, a term of the literary lan- 
guage, a learned or bookish 'Nvord j so also ?V/^- 
/lorn desire, language, word. arch. 

IS43 Bale Yei a Course sob, Soche are your Ynkehome 
termes. 1580 Puttenham £n^. Pcesie ii. xii[il. (Arb.) 130 
Ineuocabic, irradiation, depopulation and such like,, .which 
, . were long time despised for inkehome termes. iS ®9 
Greeke Menaphon (Arb.) 51 Wherefore thoughe he had done 
it of an ink home desire to be eloquent. 1623 Lisle yS Ijric 
on O. < 5 - N. Test. Pref. (1638) 16 Paine to slufle the text with 
such fustian, such inkehorne termes, as may seem to favour 
their parts. 1784 Huttos Bran NevJ JYari- 6 Inkhom 
words, to be honest- we knaw lile abaut. jByt Lowell.S"/7/<^ 
ir. (i886^ 330 As if it were a spoken, and not merely an 
ink-horn language. 2872 Mimto £n^. Prose Lit. 11. ii. 235 
Inkhom words of Latin origin. 

+ Xn^bomiSBl. Obs. rare, [f, prec. + -iSM.] 
A learned or pedantic word or expression ; an ink- 
hom term or phrase. 

1597-S Bp. Hall Sat. i. viii. 12 Singing his love . . In 
mightiest ink-homismeshe can thither wrest,^ x6ix Cotcr., 
Supergurgiter, to overflow (an Inkhornisme in Rabelais). 
So t I'nkhornist, one who uses ink-horn terms ; 
a pedant. Obs, . 

1592 G. Haevey Pierces SnPer. x8x, I have seldome 
read a more garish and pibald stile in any scribling Ink- 
homist. 

tl'nHlornize, V, Ohs, rare. [f. as prec. +-1ZE.] 
intr. To use pedantic words. (Also, to inkhornize 
itl) irans. To treat to, or assail with, ink-hom 
terms. Hence + Imkhornizing ppl. a, ; also 
+ I*iikhornizer=lNKHOR 2 fiST. 

1589 Pappeiu. Hatchet Bivb, I know a foole that shall 
so inkhornize you with straunge phrases, that you shall 
blush at your owne bodges. x6xx Cotgr., Pedantesgne, 
pedanticall, inkhornizing, pedantlike. Ibid., Pedantizer, 
to pedantizeit, or play the Pedant;.. also, to inkhornize it. 

HiMndle, obs. variant of Enkindle v. 
Inkiness (i'gkines). rare. [f. Inky tz. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inky. 

x6xx Cotgr., Encreti, .. inkinesse, or blacknesse. x8s3 
Kase Griwiell Exp, xxvii. (1856) 220 Contrasted with the 
pure white snow, their waters are black, even to inkyness. 

Inking (i'gkig), vbl, sb. [f. Ink v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Ink ; spec, the covering of 
type with ink preparatory to printing. 

x8x8 E. CowpER in Sa^•age Diet. Print. (1841) s, v. Inking 
Apparatus, The advantages of this mode of inking are 
considerable. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 233 It 
[a printing-machine] was found to be too complicated ; the 
inking was defective. 1872 Dait^‘ Hews 18 June 5/r The 
rending or the inking of a reputation. 1884 Leeds Mercury 
Wkly, Suppl. X5 Nov. i/x He succeeded in combining a press 
with mechanical instead of manual methods of inking. 

b. atfrib. or Comb., chiefly in terms relating to 
printing, or to those parts of the printing-machine 
concerned in the process of inking the type, as 
inking ‘apparatus, ‘hall, -cylinder, ‘disk, -pad, 
‘poiuer,‘roller,‘slab, ‘table, -trough. (Cf. Ink 

*825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 306 Two .. systems 
of *inking apparatus, ..adapted to ink their respective forms 
of types. x8^ W. J. Gordon Foundry 190 In 1815 Forster 
had found the Staffordshire potters dabbing on their patterns 
with lumps of glue and treacle. He took the mixture and 
made it into *inking-balls. 1790 Nicholson Specif. Patent, 
A is the pnnting-cylinder . . and B Is the *inking-cylinder, 
with Its distributing-rollers.^ x85x lUustr. Exhib. 491 An 
apparatus similar to the inking cylinder of the platen 
machine. 2876 Preece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 71 Ibe 
position of the *inking disc, with respect to the paper and 
armature.^ 1892 Southward Pract, Print, (ed. 4) 425 The 
JIin«va has iLs inking disc in two parts. 1790 Nicholson 
Specdj. Patent, The lever . . raises the ^inking-piece, which 
^phes t^^lf against one of the distributing-rollers. Ibid., 
B IS the inking-roller. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. xiSS/x 
The diagonal arrangement of the inking-roller. .is described 
in Applegaths English patent, 1823. 1842 Chambers' In- 
form. 636/2 Ibe tj^pe-carriage and *inking-tables have a 
reciprocating motion. 2832-3 Tomlinson CycL Arts in 
Penny CycL 2nd Suppl. (1858) 538/1 As the inking-table 
passes the ductor-roller, it receives from it a coating of inlL 
Inkirly, variant of Increly adv, 

Inkish. (i'qkij), a. rare, [f. Ink -b -ISH.] 
Somewhat inky ; blackish. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 95 To pursue the Circulation 
of the blood there by the injecting of Inkish liquor. 28x3 
\V. H. Iee^nd Scribbleomania 242 Greeting each imp in 
his true inkish plight. 

InMe (igk’l), sb. Now mm Forms: 6 ync- 
(li)ull, ynkell, ynkls, 6-7 ynckle, inckle, 6- 
incle, inkle. rDerivation not ascertained. 

Du. enkel, formerly tnckel, inckel ‘ single’, Is suggested by 
the sound, and it is quite conceivable that this might be ap- 
plied toa‘naiTow’or*inferior'tape; but historical evidence 
is wanting. Identity of origin with tingle (as conjectured 
by some) is out of the question.) 

1 . A kind of linen tape, formerly much used for 
various purposes. 

2542 Yatton Churck-w.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 155 Forapece 
of brodeyncull for gi’rdyllys. .v*. 2546 Ibid. 159 Forwhyte 
ynchull to make amyss. .j^. 23^ Harman Caveat 65 IViih 

baskets, .on their armes, where in they haue lace.s, pynnes, 
ncdles, white ynkell. 2626 Beaum. & Yl. Scoj-nf. Ladys, 


ill, My wife is learning now Sir, to weave inkle. 2673 Ray 
foum. Low C. (1738) I. ^2 Here we noted an engine or 
wheel for the weaving of inkle and tape. x686 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2197/4 Lost, .. a parcel of Papers, ,. wrapt and bound 
about with Red Incic, 1782 W. Harrod Antiq. Stamford 
(1785) II. 43S His shoes wcre..ty*d with strings of a purple 
colour, . . but whether ribbon, or inkle I know not. 1823 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Inkle, an inferior kind of tape. x868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Ittkh, a narrow linen fabric, or 
kind of tape, formerly used for shoe-ties, apron-strings, and 
the like. 

+ b. A piece, or variety, of inkle. Ohs. 

2607 Markham Caval. 1.(1617) sSTake an Incle or Ribband, 
and measure the Foale when hec is new foaled. 2610 — 
Masierp. 11. lii. 399 Either stitch them together, or with a 
broad inckle bind lhcm\'p. 2612 Shaks. Winters T. iv. iv.* 
2 o 8 Hee hath Ribbons of all the colours i' lb Rainebow ; 
Points.. Inckles, Caddys.sc.s, Cambrickes, Lawnes.^ 2639 T. 
DC Grey Compi. Horsem. 141 With an incle or filliting bind 
the hough. 2733 .P. Interest Scot. 101 They buy 

up large Quantities of our fine Linen Yam, . . Yam of a 
coarser Staple.. for Warp to their wrought Inkles, Fustians 
and Linsywoolsies. 

2 . The linen thread or yarn from w'hich inkle is 
manufactured ; usually unwrought inkle, 

*545 EMes Cusiom-ho.hvh, Incle the hundreth pounde 
vnwTOUght. 2371 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 361, 
iij ouncs of cotton silk 5 ij*. — y ouncs of fyne ynKcll vj'i, 
1583 Rates Customdio.Cw], Inckle vnwrought called white 
thred single or double. 1608 Siiaks. v. Chor. 8 Marina 
. . with her neeld composes Nature’s own shape, of bud, 
bird, branch, or berry .. Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied 
chcrr>*.^ LonfGaz. No. 5240/3 Unwrought Incle Im- 
ported into this Kingdom. 2813 Citron, in Ann, Reg. 252/2 
Ribbons made of silk mixed with Inkle or cotton. 2875 
KstcHT Diet. Meek. 1188/1 Spinel Is bleached yam for the 
manufacture of the tape, and is known as unwrought inkle. 
2879 Spons* Encycl. Manuf. 1 . 590 The majority [of wicks] 
consist of inkle, a fine flax jrarn. 

3 . attrib.^si^ Comb.,2S inkle-house, -loom, -tnaker, 
‘manufacture, -manufacturer, -points, -roll, -string, 
-wares ; also f inkle-beggar, a beggar who sells 
tape, etc.; inkle-eloquence, ?tawdr)’, shoddy 
rhetoric ; inkle-weaver, a weaver of inkle or linen 
tape ; whence the phrase as great (or thick) as in- 
kU-wcavers, extremely intimate (see quot. 1788). 

16x6 T. Adams Div. Herbal Wks. 1862 II. 4J7 From the 
courtier to the carter, from the lady to the ^inkle-beggar, 
there is this excess. 2774 Westm. Magi II. 453, 1 have 
seen a powdered coxcomb of this gawzy make., flatter 
himself with the power of his *inkle eloquence. 1^3 New 
Slat. Aee.SeotLVl.i$'j In 1732 Mr. Har\'ey brought away 
from Haerlem two •inkle-looms, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Cannikin, VL& great as Cup and Cann ; or as 
great as two •Inklemakers. 1805 Fors\th Beauties Scotl. 
11 , 128 Ten tons of linen yam have been annually consumed 
in the *inkle manufacture.^ 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
3 Sept,, Mr. M’Clellan, a rich •inkle-manufacturer. 2603 
Manciu Cri. Lett Ree. (1885I II. 180 For sale of sackcloihe, 
•inclepoints, Garieringe, Threede, buttons and olh' Small 
wares. 2583 Rates Custom-ho. C vij, *Inckle roles the dosen 
peeces. ^ 2620 Markham Masierp. i. xxxiii. 65 Tye vp his 
cares with a soft •inckle string. 2845 New Stat. Ace. Scotl. 
VI. 257 Glasgow was the first place m Britain where •inkle 
wares were manufactured. 1692 T. Browne Reasons Mr. 
Bays changing Relig. (ed. 3) 15 The *lnkle-weavers .. the 
dealers in Ribbons, 1738 Swift Pol. Convert, i. 205 She 
and you w'ere as great as two Inkle-w’cavcrs. 27B8 Cowper 
Let. 6 May, Wks. 1836 VI. 153 When people are intimate, 
we say they are as great as two inkle-weavers .. inkle- 
weavers contract intimacies Avilh each other sooner than 
other people^ on account of their juxtaposition in weaving 
of inkle [the inkle-looms being so narrow and close together], 
2874 Mrs. H, Wood Mast, Greylands xx.xiii. 380 My rela- 
tive .. and the Greylands' Rest people used to oe as thick 
as inkle-weavers. 

Inkle (IqkT), V. rare. Also 4 incle. [Origin 
unascertained : cf. Inkling.] 
fl. traits. To utter or communicate in an under- 
tone or ivhisper, to hint, give a hint of. Obs. In 
quot. ‘ to inkle the truth (parenthetically) = to 
mention or tell the truth, ‘sooth to say*. 

2340-70 Alisaunder A brem brasen horde bringes hee 
soone, Imped in iuorj', too incle Inithe. 

2 , dial. To get an inkling or notion (of). 

(In this sense app. a back-formation from Inkling 3, 4.) 
2866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxix. (2883) 153 His 
marriage settlement and its effects, they could only inkle of, 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Inkle. 1, To form notions, 
guesses or projects. .2. To form wishes or inclinations for 
tMs or that gratification, to wit. 1869 Blacksiorb Loma D. 
lii. (1879) 340 She inkled what it w'as. 

Inkless (rijklfe), a, [f. Ink + -less.] 
Without ink. 

2821 Byron Hin/s fr. Hor. 599 My inkless pen Shall 
never blunt Its edge. 2890 Brit. Printer XII. 231 Several 
printers have arranged to nave machines fitted for electrical 
inkless printing. 

f I'nkleth. Obs.rare"^^, *=next. 

2568 Ld. Scrope in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. 1. II. 240 She 
Oiyght get into France, and that wold hardly be done yf 
my L. of Murraye have a former ynkleth of her departure 
thether. 

Inkling (i'ljkliq), vhL sb. Forms : (5 nyngki- 
ling), 6 ink(e)-, inck(e)-, ynk(e)-, inc-, ync-, 
ing-, 6-7 inckling, 6- inkling, [f. Inkle v. + 
-ingI.] 

1 . Mentioning in an undertone; a faint or slight 
mention, report, or rumour; chiefly in phrase to 
hear an inkling (^something). Obs. exc. dial. 

(In the first quoL it was the sound of his own name in 
I a whispered communication that Alexander caught.) 

a 1400-50 A le.xander 2968 (Alexander] Herd a nyngkiling 


,of his name, & naytis him to r>*se, Buskis him yp at a 
braide, & fra he burde rysys.^ 2533 More Apol. xxiT Wks. 
882/2 1’he tother had heard an inclingwhicheyet hebciieDeJ 
not, that this man was not much alore hande. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. IV 25 He was thither come .. before the cen- 
federates hearde any inkelyng of his marchyng forward. 15-5 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. 1 1 There was an ynkling, that it h old 
not be long cryou came. 2600 HollandZ,2'z»^ vt.xxv. 235 'I’hcy 
had scarcely heard any inkling or rumour of hostilitie. iM 
PiuLLii'S, Inkling of a matter,o. small rumour or report 
as it were a tinckling, or little sound, a 2663 J« Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 222 They had not so much at 
heard the least inkling of those blessed tidings. 2755 
Johnson s.v., This word is derived by Skinner, from w. 
klincken, to sound within. This^ sense is still retained in 
Scotland : as, I heard not an inkling. (So also in mod. Sc) 

2 . A hint, a slight intimation, or suggestion; 
usually to give (one) an inkling {of something). 

2523 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 3^1 Whyiher hee..knewe 
that hee suche thynge purpo.sed, or otheruTse had anye 
inkelynge thereof. 2529 — Dyaloge 11. Wks. 291/1 But 
I put case now y‘ ye had an inkcling or els a playne warn- 
ing, y‘ some of them were hys enemies. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Matt, xxiii. 220 Gcuyng an incklyng of his 
secound cummyng. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Thess. 2 Signifying vnto them as it were with priule yn- 
clynges, that there were some among them, whicbe were 
not yet altogether pure. 2533 Brende(?. C«rri»s Qj, To 
the entente no inglynge shoulde appeare of this newe coun- 
saile, he caused it to be proclaimed that the armie shoiid 
^ct forwardes the next daye. 2572 Campion Hist. Iret. it. 
X. (2633)233, I have said enough, especially to a learned 
governour, to whom an inckling were sufficient. 2650 
Howell Girafgs Rev. Naples 1. 77 There were many 
papers . . wherein there were inklings given. 2682 Busymj 
Holy War 287, I have received from this good truth-teller 
this one inkling further, 2742 Richardson Pamela II. 341, 
1 have had some Inkling given me, that you might, if you 
pleased, augment that Estate. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Ct, 
xni. V. (2872) V, 62 If the least inkling of It ooze out, he 
shall have right to deny it. 

tb. An intimation given by a tvink or nod. 
Obs. rare. 

2598 Florio, Cenno, a nod, a becke or signe or a glance or 
touch at any thing, an inkling. Ibid,, P'are (Cocchw, to 
winke vpon one, to giue a signe with the eyes, to glue an 
inkling. 

3 . A hint or slight intimation received ; hence, 
a slight or vague knowledge or notion, however 
acquired; a suspicion; esp. in phrase to have, get 
an inkling {of something). 

2546 J. Heywood Proz>. (1867) 73 He by gesse Imd got an 
inklyng Of hir hoord. 2604 T. Wright Passions 
192 Our memorie is such, that if it conceiue but an inckling 
of any matter .. our understanding followeih it. 2627 San- 
CER.soN Z7 Senn. (1637) 51B Never had., so much as the lea't 
inckling of the Doctrine of Salvation. 275$ J* G. Cooper 
in lYorld Na 210 ? 9 The govemrnent,. begins to entertain 
an idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, to have an inkUng of 
the matter. 2763 Foote Commissary i. WTcs. 2799 IL 17 
he gels but an inkling, but the slightest suspicion, our 
project is marx'd. 1846 J. W. Croker in C. Papen xo July 
(1884), Not one of them had the least inkling of *he kind ol 
speech be was about to make. 283* H. Rogers Eel. faith 
(1853) 285 To transform a dim inkling of a truth into an 
intelligent, vital, conscious recognition of it 
+ b. A suspicion ^or a person. Ohs, raff 

2620 Shelton Quix. III. i. 5 The Chaplain told him, the 
Rector had an Inckling against him. 1709 StRYpe Ann. 
Ref. (1824) 1 . xxxviii. 203 By this time they had some ink- 
ling of the lord Robert Dudley. ^ 

t c. ? A vague hope or notion of doing something. 
2804 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. II. 235 Antijacobjnhm had 
». still some gay hopes to gamble upon, still some inkling to 
turn up a king. ^ . - 

4 . dial. An inclination, slight desire, [app- 
enced by incline, or F. enclin.'] 

2787 Grose Proz\ Gloss., Inkling, a desire. Nforth)- 2807 
Southey in Robberds Metn. Ii’'. Taylor II. Z02, 1 lee 
inklings to address an ode to the people of Liverpool. S024 
— Lett. (1B56) III. 436, I have .still an inkling for the w-est. 
2823 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Inckling, Inkling,^ a 
2828 Craven Dial., Inkling, a desire. * Ive an mkling 
gang to t' fair tomom\ 2869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Inklin , 
wish or desire. ,0 

t Ink-molyne. Obs. rare. [f. Ink + 
violine (cf. Fer-de-moline) = F. moulm a ““‘-J 
= 1 nk sb?- 1. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie n. 215 b, He beareth 
a (Sheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn 
botonie. 2622 Cotgr., Anille, . . in Blazon ; an ink-mo y ■ 

In-kneed (i'ninf d, -nrd), a. [fi In adv. 13 
Knee sb. + -ed 2.] Having the legs bent inwards 
at the knees. . v » 

2724 Auld Rob Morris in Ramsay's Tend. Mjse. (*733 * 
63 He’s out-shin’d, in-knee’d and nngle;eyd too. 

A. Monro (ed. ^ 277 Weak rickety Children 

inkneed. 2836-^ Todd 6ycL Anat. II. 168/1 ^\om -. 
naturally' more in-kneed than men. ^ ^ 

+ Inikni-t, v. Obs, rare-K [f. In- ^ + kNiT ^-J 

trans. To knit up, draw close together. 

c 2374 Chaucer Tr,'>ylus iix. 1039 fio88) Ther with ... 
so his herte shette That .. euery spirit his vigour \ • 

[v.rr. inknette, inknitt) So ]>ey astoned & oppressed • ^ 

Inknot (ininp t), Z/. rare. Also 7 en-. L*- Jl' 

+ Knot c/.] irans. a. To include in or wit 
knot ; to tie in. b. = Innodate v. 


Canterbury .. inknottetn mar z-riesi m u«c fc*-—-- ; g-g 
munication that should con^ecratz Poculum stanne • v.j 
J. D. Long yEmidv. 359 Tht rest [of 'h= 

Retarded by the wound, delay’s it there Inknotling 
and twisting round itself. 
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tlniknow, T'. Ohs. rare~'-. [f. In- 1 + Know 
V., after L. innotescere^ Irons. To take know- 
ledge of. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter cxluili]. 3 Laverd, whilk es man, for 
J»ou m-knew [L. innoiuistVi him ? 

Inkpot (i'qkippt). [Ink ri.i] 

1 . A small pot for holding writing-ink. 

X5S3 [see 2]. 1590 Lodge Enf hues' Gold. Leg. (1592) H iv, 
They only haue their humours in their inck-pot. 1740 Swift 
Jl^hs. (1778) XI. 3^6, I bequeath to Deane Swift Esq ; my 
large silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand-box [etc.]. 1660 Emerson Cend. Lije, 

ll^orship \Vks. (Bohn) II. 393, I am not afraid of falling 
into my inkpot. 

2 . aiirib. inkpot term=ink-lioni term (see Ink- 
HOKN 2 b). 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 156 A very Caulf that 
thought by his ynke pot termes to get a good Parsonage. 
1604 T. Wright Passions w.ii. 141 To vse. .Poetical phrases 
.in prose, or incke-pot tearmes smellelh of affectation. 

Inkshed (.i'qkjed), humorous, [f, 

-shed^ after Bloodshed,] The shedding or spilling 
of ink ; consumption or waste of ink in writing. 

1672 Marvell Rch. Transp. \yks. 1776 II. 58 To spare 
mine own pains, and prevent ink-shed [etc.]. 1677 W. 

Hughes Man o/Sin ui. iii. 94 But to avoid more Ink-shed 
in these Tales of Blood-shed, let’s fall on some that are of a 
ocunder Humour. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ii, Terrible 
altles, yclept logomachies, have they occasioned and per- 
petuated with so much gall and ink-shed. 1830 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 17 SVilh no bloodshed but with im- 
mense beershed and inkshed. 

Tnkstaud (i'^kistsend). A stand for holding 
one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses (often with 
a tray or rests for pens, etc.) ; sometimes applied to 
an inkpot. 

X773 Loud. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 (In a list of articles made 
at Soho]. X776 Trial Nundocomar ink-stand was 

near Bollakey Doss j he dipt his seal on the cushion^ and 
sealed the bond. x8ox Mason, Inkstand^ an utensil for 
holding an ink-glass and appendages, 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) vi. 1x6 It seems as if a spider 
had dropped into the ink-sland and then crawled all over 
the paper, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v. An inkstand 
with no ink and the stump of one pen. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 6g Ink dries up quickly in a wide-mouthed ink- 
stand. 

1'X*xik*sta-iidisli* Ohs. [f. Ink rAi + Stand- 
ish {^stand^disk)^ An inkstand. 

<?x73o Savage Author to he lei Pref. § 7 Dick’s pen, so 
often dipped in an ink-standish. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 508 In this same place was dug up an ink- 
standish, with some of the ink, x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxxii, She . . seemed unable . . to dip it in the massive silver 
ink-standish, which stood full before her, 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxvi, HU lordship then desired me to hand him 
the paper and inkstandish. 

X*iikster« no7tce-wd. [f. Ink v. or sb^■ + -ster.] 
A scribbler, an inferior writer. 

x86o Reaoe Eighth Commandm. 343 These inksters are the 
enemies not only of the country but of the human race. 

Inky (ki]ki), a. Also 6 iuckie, 7 inkie. [f. 
Ink sh.^ + -T.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to ink ; written with ink ; 
using ink; literary. \ Inky divinity', cf. Inken. 

xs8x Sidney Atol. Poelrie (Arb.) 61 Ouer-mastred by 
some thoughts, I yeclded an inckie tribute vnto them. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, ir. i. 64 England .. is now bound in with 
shame, With Inky blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds, 
1619 W. Sclater ExP. I Thess. (1630) 537 The Scripture 
read or preached is a dead Letter, Inkie Oiuinity. a x686 
CuDWORTH Immut. Mor. (1731) 185 He will see Heaven, 
Earth, Sun .. in those Inky Delineations. x8s8 Hogg 
Shelley II. 163,1 enlisted with a special pleader, and fought 
manf^ullyunder his inky banners. 1883 ^\.kzv. Skandon Bells 
vii, You haven’t been brought up in libraries and inky dens 
all your life. 

2 . Abounding with ink, full of ink. 

XS9X Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 87 Ik’ inky Cuttles, and 
the Many-feet. 

3 . As black as ink ; extremely black or dark, 

*593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 55 The Moonc had .. a 

blacke inky hood embayling her bright head. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. m. V. 46 Your inkie browes, your blacke silke 
haire. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 13* ^ 9 He took up a 
little Cruit that was filled with a kind of Inky Juice, xygs 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 178 
Eternal foe of inky night. x88o HAUCHToN/’/tyj. Geog.v. 335 
The largest river in ibe world takes its most remote origin . . 
in a little inky tarn. x888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 337 
Cautiously probing, .the inky, oozy depths in front of him, 

4 . Of taste, etc. : Resembling that of ink. 

1805 W. Saunders Mitt. IVaters 325 It has a strong 
astringent and inky taste. 

6. Stained with ink. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Inky, blotted with ink- X837 Dickens 
Pickiv. XX, One of the gentlemen, in a brown coat and brass 
buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman v. ii. 285 The^ fingers of his right hand were 
then inky up to the first joint. 

6 , Comh.f as inky-black, booking adjs. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 649 I'he discharge is 
sometimes inky-black. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
iv. (ed. 2) 86 Small inkydooking clouds foretell ram. 

Xnlace> Xnlack, var. Enlace, Inlaik, 

'i' iHla-gary. Obs. [ad. med.L. i«/q§ffn£i(AF. 
inlagerie'), f. ME. inla^t Inlaw : see -ahy L] The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and protection 
of the law; s=Inlawry. 

[c 1230 Bracton III. It. xiv, Inlagaria. 1*9* Britton \. xvv. 
S X Inlagerie deit a plusours estre graunie de dreit.J 1607 

VoL. V. 


Cowell Inierpr.i Inlagary {Inlagatio), is a restitution of 
one outlawed to .. the benefit or estate of a subject. 

t Xnlaga’tioa. Ohs. [ad. med.L. inlagdtidn^ 
em, n. of action f. iniaga-re to Inlaw.] =prec. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1708 Termes de la Ley, In- 
lagary or Inlagation, is a Restitution of one outlajved to 
the King’s Protection,’ or to the benefit and condition of a 
Subject. 

Inlaid (i*nl?‘d, inU*-d), ppl. a. [f. Inlay v. + 
-ED 1 ; see also lay in in Lay v.^ 
fl. Laid in,placed or situated within; implanted, 
fixed within. Ohs. 

1606 Proc. ngst. Late Traitors "jo His bowels and inlayed 
parts taken out and burnt. x6it Flor\o, Imptsio, in-laid, 
put in. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar iv. vi, (1647) 178 The in- 
veterate and inlaid hatred (not to be washed off) they bear 
to the Latincs. x66o — Mixt Contcmpl. (1841) 174 The 
warmth of the maid was inlaid, and equally diffused through 
the whole body. 

2. Laid or embedded in the surface of a thing, 
esp. as decorative material in a ground work ; or- 
namented with inserted materials. 

^ 1598 Florio, Venuiatlato, WTOught with checker work . . 
in-laid work. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 493 Marquetry and 
other inlaid works. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) I. 63 
The palace is magnificent, abounding with, .tables of inlaid 
marble. 1883 C J. Wills Mod. Persia 332 A kind of inlaid 
work similar to our Tonbridge ware is made in Persia. 
fig. x6x2 Drayton iv. 19 Of all the In-laid lies 
her Soueraigne Seuerne keepes. That bathe their amorous 
breasts within her secret Deepes. 

3. dial, and slang. (See qnots.) 

a ijoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Inlayed, well inlayed, at 
ease in his Fortune, or foil of Money. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Inlaid, provided with, laid up in store. ‘We’re weel inlaid 
for coals 

Xulaik (i*nle‘k, -lxk),jA Sc. Also 6 inlak, 7-8 
inlack, 6- intake, [f. In- i -h lath. Sc. form of 
Lack sb . : cf. next.] Lack, want ; deficiency ; failure. 

xsoo-20 'Dvitc^^s^ Poems xxxiv. 54 The mailman sais, * I God 
forsaik ..Gif ony bettir matt may be. And of this kill 1 half 
inlaik.* 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 Hes 
not mony throw inlak of techement .. mysknawin thair 
deuty? X57t Sc. Acts fas. F/, c. 38 That all persones .. 
after the decease, decay or inlatk of their said superiours, 
hald, and sail hald their fewcs..of our Soveraine Lord. 
a X578 LiNDESAY(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) L 14'rhe 
king was nocht sufficient to governe the realme for inlaik of 
aige. X63S D. Dickson Expl. Heb. vHt. xo The inlacks, or 
defects, of repentance and fayth. ^^^o Wodrow Life R. 
Bruce (1843) 27 Through impunity and tnlack of justice. 

Xnlai'li;, v. Sc. Also 6 inlak, (7 enlaike), 6- 
inlake. [f, In-I + Jaik, Sc. form of Lack r.] 

1. intr. To lack, to be wanting or deficient; to 
fail. 

*533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 34 Thairfore inlakit xi dayis 
and vi houris to complete the hail yere. X535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. Ill, xgt All the viciuall (that] wes the hous 
within, Inlaikit fast. 1563-7 Buchanan Re/ortn. St. A ndros 
Wks. (1892) 10 Geif the principal inlak, the universiiie . . sal 
, .cheiss.. four, .personis to that office. 1637-50 "Row Hisi. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) X96 That none of his sheep should be 
inlaiking. xSzo Btaclnu. Mag. VI. 669 At every word of the 
grace it (a cup] inlaked an inch. 

b. To fail through death ; to decease. 

CXS7S Balfour's Practicks 1x754) 333 It micht happin the 
witnessis to deceis or inlaik. a 165X Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 111.244 , 1 sail enlaike of my present disease, 
1765 frnl. fr. Loud, in R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 
yam.), I was fley’d that she had taen the wytenon-fa, an' 
inlakit afore supper. 

2 . irans. I'o lack (something requisite for com- 
pleteness or sufficiency) ; to be wanting or deficient 
in ; also absol, 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (S. T. S.) I. 19 
We inlaik nathingbothardimentandcurraig. x568Skeyse 
The Pest (i86o) 15 The patient beaud without rest, and ressone 
inlakand sleip. X640-X Kirkcndbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855) 138 Our horss, that are inlacking onlie nyne of our 
number. *1x774 Fercusson Poems (1845) 42 The 

gowd that intakes half-a-crown. 

Hence lixlal'kinff vbl. sb. = Inlaik sb. 

a XS7S Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyoe Club) Thaj .. con- 
cludit, that for inlaiking of justice within this realme, ne- 
cessar it westocbcisaneregent. 1595 Duncan yJ//, Etyrnol. 
(E. D.S.), Defecius, iiilaking. 

Xnla'key Z'- rarc^'. [f. In- I or 2 -j-Lake sb.l 
irans. To convert into a lake. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vii. 178 The princes of the 
east, for whose coming Euphrates hath inlaked her mighty 
stream. 

Xixlamb (inlre*m), a. [altrib. use of phrase in 
lamb : cf. Incalf.] Of a ewe ; With lamb; preg- 
nant. (In rural use.) 

*556 Richtnond.Wills (Surtees) 155 note. An inlambe shepe. 
1M7 Gaiush. News 23 Man, 170 lambed and inlamb ewes. 

t Xnla'nce* obs. rare''', [f. In- t or2 + 
Lance v,^ intr. To thrust a lance, 

4* 1450 LoneliCM Grail xiiL 893 Vnder his hawberk In- 
lawnced he Throwgh the body. 

Inland (imland, i'niaead), jd., a., and adv. [f. 
In adv. 1 2 d + Land 
A. sb. 

1. The inner part of an estate, feudal manor, or 
farm. + a. In OE. and feudal tenure, the land 
around the mansion occupied by the owner or cuUi- ' 
vated for his use, not held by any tenant (efi De- 
ifESNE 3). b. -Sir. Land cultivated as infield : = x«- 
fitld land ; see Infield. 

904 in Earle Land Charters (x&S8) i 6 x All 5 jet inn lond j 


[ beligeS’ an die ulane. c xooo Laxvs of Edgar ir. c. i ^^Ser 
I 5e of kesenes in-lande se of seneai-lande. 1235-52 Rent- 
j aliaGlaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 134 Idem Persona babet de 
; la Inland iiijor acras terre. 1437 in Kennett Far. Aniig. 
(1S18) II. 324 [Thomas Billyngdon quitted . . all right to any 
common in the pasture or] * inlandys ’ [of the said Edmund]. 
1473 Acta Audit. (1839) •• ®cris of come 

land of Inland, and ij acris of medow at be side. 1818 
Hallam Mid Ages (1872) 11 . 373 note. The house and 
inland; all, in short, that is surrounded and bounded by 
a hedge or fence. 

2. sing, and pi. The interior part of a country, 
The parts remote from the sea or the borders. 
+ Formerly, also, the inlying' districts near the 
capital and centres -of population, as opposed to 
the remote or outlying wild parts ; in Scotch use, 
also, the mainland as distinct from the outlying 
isles; » In- country. 

syj-gSatir. Poems Reform, xlii, 158 To God thay ar als 
deir As ony in the inland heir. Ibid. 173 That as wtill thay 
ofMynnie Gof .. As the burghis and Inlandis men. 1599 
Shaks, Hen. _ V, i, ii. 142 They of those Marches . . Shall be 
a Wall sufficient to defend { 5 ur in-land from the pilfering 
Borderers. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Iniell. ii. (1628) 39 vtarg.. 
Sea costs more of old time inhabited then the inlands. x6ti 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. § 25 Those Flemmings .. were 
now by the King . . remoued into Wales .. to disburden his 
In-land of such guests. x6si Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. IV. xxxyiii, 362 Others that have travailed through the 
inland of India, doe make no mention of any such creature. 
1667 Milton P. L, x. 423 The rest were all Farr to the in 
land retir’d, about the walls Of Pandamonium. 1749 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. II. 236 The Inland appears to consist of 
a brown barren Rock. 1842 Lytton Zanoni iv. viii, The 
rich inlands of the island. 

B. adj, (attrib. use of the sb. : hence formerly 
sometimes hyphened to the following word). 

1, Of or pertaining to the interior part of a coun- 
try or region ; remote from the sea or the border. 

Inland sea, a large body of .salt water, entirely or nearly 
severed from the ocean : applied also to large lakes. 

*557 .if' Strype Eccl. Mein. (1721) III. lix. 447 Whercunto 
the said inland-men maybe induced, seeing the other go 
forth to adventure their lives for their defence. s59oSrEN'SER 
F. Q. II. vi, xo This wide Inland sea, that hight the Idle 
lake. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 50 The Firth of Gades . . 
whereas the Atlanticke Ocean breaking in, is sprccl into 
the Inland and Mediterranean seas. X6S2-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. iv, {1682) 54 All the In.land Towns in this large 
Estate. X670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 47 Although such a 
sermon may possibly do some good in a coast-iown, yet, .in 
an inland-parish, it will do no more than S^Tiack or Arabick. 
167^ TemplB Obs. United Prov. iv. T34 The Mariners or 
Scrappers, who supply their Ships and Inhmd-Boats. 1792 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5* Writ. (1832) III, 37 Com- 
panies for the improvement of our inland navigation. 1879 
M'Carthv Own Times II, xxv. 221 A few generations ago 
Russia was literally an inland state. 

•j* b. Having the refinement characteristic of the 
inlying districts of a country. Obs, 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. itt. ii. 363 An olde religious Vnckle 
of mine .. who was in Ms youth an inland man, one that 
knew Courtship too well. 

2. Carried on or operating within the limits of a 
connlry. Opposed to foreign^ as in inland trade, 
inland hill of exchange. 

Inland duty, a duly on inland trade or inland transactions, 
as the excise and stamp duties. Inland revenue, the part 
of the national revenue consisting of taxes and inland duties. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. I 'III, XI. 7$ They cannot spare the 
corneoF the innelonde growthe tooe carj’cd out, forfeare of 
a fainyne in thiese partyes. 1682 Scarlktt Exchanges 15 
The Bill must be paid in the same Sort & Species of Monyes, 
that the Remitter paid to the Drawer for the Value .. these 
are usually Inland Bills, a 1745 Swift (J.), A pamphlet 
printed in England for a general excise or inland duty. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. Introd. 3 Our 
complete Tradesman ought to understand all the inland 
trade of England. 1849 Freese Comm.Class-bk.i-^ Bilk 
of exchange are either Inland bills, or Foreign bills. In- 
land bills of exchange, are those which are drawn from one 
place in a country on another place in the same country, in 
both of which the same kinds of monies are current .. or, 
drawn by one person on another person in the same place. 
iZSf^Aet X2 d- X3 Fid. c. i § i From and after the passing 
of this Act the several Persons . . now being Commissioners 
of Excise and Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes respec- 
tively shall. .become and be One Consolidated Board of Com- 
missioners, and be called ‘The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue'. 1895 lYhi/aker’s A Imanack t 6 i Inland Revenue 
Officc.s, Somerset House. Ibid, 165 The Governmcni La- 
boratory (Inland Revenue Branch). Mod. An illicit dis- 
tillery discovered by the inland revenue officers. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of a 
country, as opposed (<z) to the coast or border, (d) 
to wild outlying districts. 

x6oo Shaks. A. V. L, ir. vii. 96 Yet am I iVLind bred, 
And know some nourturc. X784 Cook 3rrf Foy. 111. xiii. II. 
260 The snow on the rbing grounds was thinner spread ; and 
farther inland, there was no appearance of any. 1803-6 
WoRDSW. Intimations ix, In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, Our Souls have sight of that 
immortal sea. x8s$ Kingsley Heroes i. iv. (xE6S) 48 Perseus 
feared to go inland, but flew along the .shore above the 
■f* I'nlanded, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 
Situated in or toward the centre of a^Iand: the 
opposite of outlying. ...... ^ 

x6xx Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) xg/x This [Devon- 
shire]. .being more inlandcd hath more commodious havens 
for shippings entercourse. 

Inlander (i*nlandaj). [f. as prec. + -Kr. l.] 
One who dwells in the interior of a country; an 
inland inhabitant. 

x6io Holland C<r»r<*«’x Brit. 1.794 They .. attempt to 
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possesse themselves of., the utmost part of the land from 
out of the Inlanders hands. 1646 Sir Browne Pseud. 
£/. VI. i. 374 The same name [Aiorig'ines] is also given unto 
the Inlanders or Midland inhabitantsof this Island byCasar. 
1867 Atwater Lo^ic 174 If an inlander coming to the sea, 
observed the phenomenon of the tide. 

Inlandisb. (i^nlce'ndi/), a. [f. as prec. + “rsH.] 
i*!. Produced in the land itself; home, domestic, 
native : opposed to outlandish. Ohs. 

1657 Reeve Go^s Plea (T.),Thou art all for inlandish meat, 
and outlandish sawces. 

2. Of or pertaining to the interior of a country ; 
of an' inland nature or character. 

1849 J‘ Wilson in Blac^v. Ma^. LXVI. 623 Some other 
of your outlandish, or inlandish, Lowland or Highland 
Counties. 1891 Spectator 18 July, The great lakes have 
helped Chicago, and .. the fact that they require from the 
populations that surround them all the seafaring qualities 
of d'e English race, will ijrevent its inhabitants from be- 
coming too inlandish in their habits, 

t Xnla'p, V. Ohs. In 4 Snwlappen, [f. Ik- ^ 
+ ME. {w)laj>pen to Lap ; rendering L, involvhe^ 
impli€drel\ Irons. To enwrap, enfold, involve. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. i. 4 A %vynde of tempest .. cam fro the 
north, and a grete cloude, and fyre inwlappyngc [1388 wlap- 
pynge in ; L. irtz/olve/ts). — 2 7V//r. ii. 4 No man hpldinge 
ienj^thod to God, inwlappith him silf with worldli nedis. 
143s Misyn Eire of Love loo He allone me holly refreschys 
& mlappis hat my mynde allone byrnyngly has dcsiryd. 

+ lula'pidate, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- * + L. 
lapid-em stone + -ATE 3, Cf. Lapidate.] tranu 
To convert into stone, petrify. 

1626 Bacon Sytva § 8$ There are some Naturall Spring- 
Waters that will Inlapidate Wood. 

Inlard, variant of Enlard v., Obs. 

Inlarge, -ment, etc., obs. var. Enlarge, etc. 
Inlasse, obs. form of Unless. 
i" Inla'Sting, a. 0bs.rare~'-. In 4 -ande. [f. 
In-3 + Lasting ppi. «.] Lasting on, everlasting. 

CZ340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. gyffes 
inlastande ryste. 

Inlate, obs. form of Iklet. 

Inlaw (i'nl§), sb. Hist. Forms ; 3 inla^je, 
inlaughe, 7 inlagh, inlawgh, 9 inlaw. [ME. 
inlate, f. lN-1 + la^e Law, after outlaw: 

cf. next.] One who is >vithin the domain and 
protection of the law : opp. to outlaw. 

f x«5o Gloss. Law Tertns in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Inlage, surest 
a la lei le rel. e 1250 Bractoh hi. ii. xi, Non est sub lege 
i.e, Anglice Inlaughe. 1607 Cowell Inierpr.y Inlawgh .. 
signifietn him that is in some frank pledge. 1848 Lytton 
Harold iii. iii, I have the king’s grace, and the inlaw’s right. 
Inlaw (inig*), V, Hist. Forms: i inlasian, 
5 inlawe, 7 - inlaw. [OE. inlaiioHj f. In- 1 + la^u 
Law: cf. sUla^ian to outlaw,] irons. To bring 
within the authority and protection of the law, 
to reverse the outlawry of (a person). 

cxooo Laws 0/ Eikelred \i\t. c. 2 pjct he his asenne wer 
Jesylle ham cyninge and Criste, and mid ham htne sylfne 
mlagise to bote. <xxo66 O. E. Chron. an, 1050 (MS. C.) 
Her on hysum ^ere . . man ge-inlasode Swegen eorl, c 1450 
St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 7995 Inlawde he was at thre 5cre 
ende. X483 Catk. Anri- 196A To Inlawe, 1622 Bacon 
He/i. Vlf 12 It should bee a great incongruitie to haue 
them to make Lawes, who themselues were not Inlawed. 
167X F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 265 If any of the Kings 
Servants should at any time be so indirectly and unduly 
outlawed, he may by the favour of their Rejm! Master be 
inlawed and restored to the benefit and protection of Him 
and his Laws. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv, 407 
When Eadward^was to be chosen, when Godwine was to be 
inlawed, the nation asserted its dormant right. 1808 J. T, 
Fowler Durluun Cathedral so Carileph was exiled by 
William Rufus in 1088, but inlawed in 1091. 

Hence Inlawing vbl. sb. 

X874 GREEN ii. § 2.65 The scandalous inlawing 

of such a criminal. 

"ill“l3»W. [f. In prep, + Law r^.] A phrase ap- 
pended to names of relationship, as father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, etc., to indicate that the rela- 
tionship is not by nature, but in the eye of the 
Canon Law, with reference to the degrees of affinity 
within which marriage is prohibited. These forms 
can be traced back to the 14 th c. : see Bbotheb- 
-IN-LAW. Formerly -in-law was also used to de- 
signate those relationships which are now expressed 
by step; e.g. son-in-law = step-son, father-m-law 
== stepfather', this, though still locally or vulgarly 
current, is now generally considered a misuse. 

In recent colloquial or journalistic phraseology, 
in-law has been humorously used to designate 
any relative so connected. Hence In-law*ry, the 
position of an ‘ in-law *. 

1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 24 The position of the ‘ in-laws ’ 
(a happy phrase which is attributed .. to her Maje.sty, than 
whom no one can be better acquainted with the article) is 
often not very apt to promote happiness. X898 Daily Ne^vs 
7 Jen. 4/7 ‘Don’t live with them ' — with the * in-laws X898 
\Vestvt. Gaz. i Apr. 1/3 Ever^’one living is either an * in- 
law * himself, and therefore bound to possess corresponding 
* in-laws or his ‘ in-law ’ potentiality remains intact. Ibid., 
‘In-lawrj'* is the commo.n fate of the entire human race, 

I’nlawry, [f. Inlaw v. + -by ; cf. Inlagaby.] 
Restitution to the domain and protection of the law, 
reversal of outlawry. 

X848 Lytton Harold x. vi, The assembly, .which had met 
for the inlawn’ of Godwin. 


Inlay (inU**), [f- In- 3 -*-Lay z/,] 

1 1. Irons, To lay in, or as in, a place of conceal- 
ment or preservation. Obs. rare~~^. 

ax63i Donne Elegies vii, From the worlds Common 
having sever’d thee, Inlaid thee, neither to be seen, nor see. 

2. To lay or embed (a thing) in tlie substance of 
something else so that its surface becomes even or 
continuous with that of the matrix. 

X598 Florid, inframettere, to inlay or worke in among 
other things, 1631 Weever x8 Inscriptions 

and Epitaphs, cut, writ, inlaid, or engrauen vpon the Se- 
pulchres. X795 Smeaton §Sq The moorstone 

courses, inlaid into the frame of the building. • 1851 Will- 
MOTT Pleas. Lit. xxi. (1857) 137 Horace Walpole's corre* 
spondcnce inlays his own mind in mosaic. X858 Hawti/orne 
Er, ff It. yrttls. II. 75 Other monumental slabs were inlaid 
with the pavement itself. ,*887 Bowen Eir^. EEueid i. 167 
P'acing the deep is a cave inlaid in a precipice. 

b. To insert a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, 
in a space cut in a larger and stouter page, for its 
preservation, or to enlarge the margin, and thus the 
whole size. 

x8io W. Lainc (Bookseller, Edm.) Caialo^te No. 2722 
(Compl. Scot.), The leaves arc inlaid, and completed from the 
new edition. 1872 J, A H. Murray Compl. Scot. Inirod. 
19 The leaves being cut out and ‘inlaid* in a large quarto 
of the size of the large-paper copies of Leyden’s reprint. 
1892 S. Lee in Diet. Nat. Btog. XXIX. 35/2 Book-colleciors 
..employed him f Ireland] to ‘inlay* illustrated books. 

3. To furnish or fit (a thing) with a substance of a 
different kind embedded in its surface; to diversify 
or ornament (a thing) by such insertion of another 
material disposed in a decorative pattern or design. 

2596 Shaks. Hferch, E. v. i. 59 Looke how the floore of 
heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold. x6o6 
Sylvester D« Bartas 11.^ iv. 11. Magnificence ^ A broad 
rich Baldrick..Zn*Iaid with gold. 1674 tv. Sc/teJfeEs Lap- 
tand lor The lids are of one board, and for ornament often 
inlaid with Rain-deers bones. 1758 Tohnson No. 96 
F 3 A battle-axe whose handle ivas inlaid with brass. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L, id. 98 The doors are of tortoise- 
shell, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 297 But these 
things are . . thence borrow'd by the Monks to inlay thir 
story. ^ a i68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 354 His Discourse 
is inlaid with Oaths. 1813 Scott Triertn. in. Introd. v, 
The soft greensward is inlaid With varied moss and thyme. 

c. absol. 

1633 13. JoNSON Tale Tub v, ii, Tub. How long have you 
studied ingine? Medlay. Since I first Join’d, or did in-lay 
in wit. 

d. transf. Said of the material embedded ; also 
in ppl. adj.. Inlaying. 

1784 CowpER Tasks. x7oThe stream, That, as with molten 
glass, inlays the vale. 2836 J. W. Bowden in Lyra Apost, 
(1849) 193 Tear down th’ inlaying gold of Solomon. 

Inlay (i*nlZ', ini?*), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The process or art of inlaying, rare. 

x6^6 Blount Glossogr., Inlay, a term amon^ Joyners, and 
signifies a la^ng of coloured wood in Wamscoat-works, 
Cupboards, &c ^ x886 Pall Mall G. 26 June 3/1 The inlay 
of furniture with ivory, and other forms of marquetry. 

2. Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying ; inlaid 
work. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 105 Their Shell,. is very thin and 
clear, .'tis used.. for inlays, being cxtraordinaiy thin. 2725 
Pope Odyss. xxi. 172 With rich inlay the various floor was 
graced. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 217 The heavy 
cupboard doors at the bottom were enriched with inlays of 
paler wood. 

*667 Milton P. L. iv. 701 The violet, Crocus, and 
hyacinth, with rich inlay Broidered the ground. 2830 Ten- 
nyson Arab. A7r. iii. Damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown. 

■fS. The layering of plants. Obs. rare^K 
2658 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus 58 The contrivance of 
Art, in submersions and Inlays, inverting the e.xtremes 
of the plant, and fetching the root from the top, 

4. Book-binding. An inner sheet in a gathering. 

287T Winter Jones in H. B. Wheatley How to Catalogue 

(1889) iv. 169 Each sheet after the first in each gathering 
being called an inlay. 

5. The inlaid edge or intum in a seam. 

2899 Daily News 6 July 8/3 There is not enough ‘ inlay*. 

. .Should a ladies' tailor turn out work like that ? 

6 . altrib., as inlay work, inlaid work. 

2884 6'a/. Rev. 14 June 779/2 Some of the inlay work is 
ye^ fine. 2898 Daily News 2 Sept. $/( The cheapening of 
knife handles, billiard balls, inlay work, and pianoforte keys. 

Inlayer l (i'nl?:w). ft Inlay v. + -ek l.] One 
who inlays (in senses of the vb.). 

26^ Bloome Archil, title-p.. Painters, Carvers, Tn-layers, 
Antick-Cutters. 1725 Bradley Pant. Diet, s.v. Spindle 
/ rre. The wood of the SpindlcTrce is used, .by the Inlayer 
for his Colours. x88t Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 406 The in. 
layer who has to frame the text or the print, .of the binder. 
Inlayed ^ (rnilf^-^j). [f. In adv. 12 + Layer 
sbl\ A layer of a material placed within something, 
an inside layer or sheathing. 

*5 ^. '^^omson Hat-making ^ Pelting 63 The two 
ends joined by overlapping with a proper inlayer of paper, 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 519/2 Into each cone of wool or bat 
an inlayer* is now placed to prevent the inside from matting. 

Inlaying (inl^^-ig), vhl. sb. ff. Inlay v. + 
-tngI.] The action of the vb. Inlay, or that which j 
is inlaid. | 

L The insertion of thin slips of one material 1 
within the surface of another for decorative pur- I 
poses, b. A piece of inlaid work. c. The mount- I 
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ing of a leaf or engraving in a larger leaf or sheet 
of paper. 

2598 Flofio, Tarsia, a kind of painting, in laying, or 
setting in of small pieces of wood, iuorie, home or bone., 
as in tables, chesseboordes and such. 2599 MiNSiiEuiyan* 
Dial, It is very curious, and the inlaying of the wood 
most finely set in. 2544 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., 7'he pavings 
inlayings, and incrustations of this Hall are very rich. 1761 
Derrick Lett, (1767) II. 66 The inlaying and veneering 
very }>eautiful. 18S6 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ Casierbridge xxi^ 
The little square piano with brass inlayings. 1894 J. t! 

Adamnan Pref. 9 The separation, flattening, and 
inlaying of the consolidated leaves. 
fig. 2865 Sal. Rev. 26 Aug. 279/2 In her three plays, we 
meet with natural and apt inlayings of familiar phrases from 
Shakspeare, Milton, and others. 

+ 2. Incorporation, union. Obs. rare, 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv, 86 It would be no other 
than one with it, and the nearer any body comes to that 
plight, the nearer it comes to inlaying or oneness. 

t Inlea'd, v. Obs. [f. In- i + Lead v., transl. 
L. indiiclre. (In sense 2 perh. f. In- 2 = En- l.)] 

1. tratis. To lead in, bring in. 

£•950 Lhidisf. Gosp. Matt, vi. 23 Ne inlied usih in cos- 
tunge. a 2300 E. B Psalter Ixxxrii. 8 [Ixxxviii. 7] All }>i 
stremes ouer me J>ou m-ledde, 2382 Wyclif Dew/, xxviii. 37 
Alle pupils, to the wbiche the Lord shal inleede thee. 

2. To lead. 

C 2560 A, Scott Poe7us (S. "r. S.) xix. 13 How lang sail I 
this Tyfe inleid, That for hir saik to suffer deid f 
I*nlea:ding, ppl. a. rare. [In adv, iia: cC 
lead in.] That leads in ; introductory. 

2889 Pall Mall G, so Nov. 3/2 If any one mayhap should 
deem this inleading stavelet the loveliest thing in all the 
tale, we shall not naysay him. 

Inleague, obs. variant of Enleague v. 
tInlea'CTer, v. Obs. rare-K [f. In-^ -i- 
Leagueb jO., camp. Cf. the phrases to lie in 
leaguer, to lie leaguer, and Leaodebz;.] intr. To 
encamp with a besieging or beleaguering force. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 195 Sylla did inleagucr 
before the citie of Athens, and had not leasure to stay there 
long and continue tbe siege. 

t Inlea'SG, z/. Obs. rare. [f. In-^ orZ-f-LEASE.] 
trans. To let on lease. 

2608 Galway Arch, in 10//1 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 461 Shall not.. sell, give, graimt, demyse nor inlcase nor 
to farme let. .any manner oflande-s. 

Inlease, variant of Inless v. Obs. 
f Inlea*sed, a. Obs. rare~~°. [f. In - 2 + lease, 
obs. form of Leash-}- -EH L] Ensnared.^ 

2706 Phillits, Inleased, or Enleased, catch’d in a Gin, a 
Lease, or Snare. 2722 in Bailey. 
f I’nleck. 06s. rare—^. [f, In-1 + leek, obs. 
form of Leak,] A leak letting water in. 

1583 Stanyhurst eEneis 1. (Arb.) 25 Graunt plancks from 
forrest too clowt cure battered inlecks. 

Inlegeable, obs. form of Illegible. 

Inleid, Sc. form of Inleau v., Obs, . 
tlnle'SS, V. Obs, rare. Also 7 inlease. [f. 
iN-S-f Less a.] trans. To make less, diminish. 

25JS Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C ivb/i That, .which may 
hurt or inlesse Thy loued treasure, or minishc thy riches. 
161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x.\iv. §142. 1167 Where- 
through the power of the Word of God might be inleased or 
diminished. 

Inlet (i‘nlut), sb. Also 4 inlate. [f. In adv. 
11 d + Let z/.i Cf, to let in.] 

1. Letting in, admission. Now rare. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 18078 J^e prince of hell, vndos your 3'^*® | 
pe king of blis will haf in-late. c 2325 Metr. Horn. 51 Fui 
redi sal we haf inlate In to that blis that lastes ay. 
Naunton P/'agm. Reg. (Arb.) 57 Demanding his name, 
said, Fail you not to come to the Court .. And this was his 
inlet, and the beginnings of his grace. 1655 Fuller CA 
Hist, u. V. § 51 Had there been a Ca.stJe in tbe place of tpis 
Monastery . . probably they might have slopped the Danish 
Invasion at the first Inlet thereof, a 2704 T. Brown 
of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. loi To gain ine easier and unsus- 
pected in-let into his mind and affections. 2774 
Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 188, 1 had already forgotten 
which was my first inlet into life. 2861 Lytton & pane 
Taunhduser^^ Forcing sharp inlet to her throne in Heaven. 

2. A way of admission ; an entrance. 

2624 WoTTON Archil, in Relig. (1672) 33 These In-leis of 
Men and of Light [i.e. doors and windows], I couple 
gether. 2682 LuTTFELL.Br/<^D^/. (1857) 1. 229 The trench 
Kings troops had entredCassall, the inlett into Italy. *774 
Bainton Inclos. Act 15 Drains, inlets, outlets, and water 
courses. 1818 Leigh Ne^v Piet. Lend. 329 Pall Mall must 
always be one of the inlets to the west end of the town. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 101 Two venous im®^® 
seen in the anterior fourth of the upper surface of ihc hear 
fig. 266a in Howell State Trials (1816) V. 1330 ^ 
we may find death a sweet in-Iet and a passage w th> 
blessed arms. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. Wks. (Gloo J 
613/2 An increase of our possessions is but an mlet to nc 
disquietudes. 2833 Hr. Martikeau Berkeley the 
1. ih. 41 Affected by' the establishment of a bank, or by som 
other inlet of a flood of paper money. 

3. A narrow opening by which the waler pene- 
trates into the land; a small arm of the sea, 
an indentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a 
lake or river ; a creek. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 234 A 
weJ] knowne in Kent, and expressed by the word 
or yenlet, which betokencth an Indraught or Inlett of "at 
into the lande. 26x3 Pov^enhS Pilgrimage (1614) 744 
nished out the said Henry Hudson, to trie if through ^^3’. 
those Inlets, which Davis saw., any passage might ^ 
found to the other Ocean called the South-Sea. 2775 
SON fourn, lEest. isl., Dunvegau, We landed at Port h 



INLET. 

..The port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and narrow. 
1856 Kanb Arct. Expl. 11. xxvi. 257 The margin of these 
large fields is almost always broken by inlets of open water. 
4 . A piece let in or inserted. 

*798 I, Allen Hist. Vermont 3 The whole range Is com- 
posed of huge rocks confusedly piled on one another, 
though in many places are large inlets of excellent land. 
1858 Si.MMONDS Diet. Trade^ Iniety . . inserted materials. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 17 Dec. 13/2 The inlet into the panel in 
the upper part of the back 0? the chair is a photograph of a 
statue of Hunter. 

6. atirib.-, as inlet area, valve, ventilation. 
i88a Rep, to Ho. Repr. Prec. Metals U. S. 584 The inlet 
valves are screwed into the piston. 1891 Daily Neivs 
27 Jan. 6/4 The inlet ventilation is by means of fresh*air 
reservoirs. 

Hence I'nleted a., having an inlet. 

1871 R. Ellis CVT/«//«r Ixiv. 74 When .. Theseus Started 
alert from a beach deep*inletcd of Piraeus. 

Inlet (i*nile;t), ppl. a. [f. In adv. ii b + pa. 
pple. of Let v.'^ : cf. to let in.] Let in, inserted. 

1B49 Rvskin Se7\ Lamps iv. § 12. 133 A round dot formed 
by a little inlet circle of serpentine. 

Inlet (inile’t), V. [f. In- 1 + Let v.^ Orig. 
two words =/^/ /«.] To let in. 
fl. trans. To allow to enter; to admit. Obs. 
c 13*0 Sir Tristr. 629 Rohand J>o tok he And at l>e gale in 
lete. a \^ooOctoutan 1188 Men openede the gate. .He was 
yndate. 16*7-47 Feltham Resolves 163 The minde is then 
shut up in the borough of the body— none of the Cinque 
ports of the Isle of Man are then open to in-let any strange 
disturbers. 1661 — Litsoria xxvii. 25 The first act she 
[womanl did try Seduc’d Mankind, inletted policy, Taught 
him. a way. .To carry murther in a smiling brow. 

2 . To let in or insert (one thing) in another. 
i86o Wraxall tr. Kohl's IVand. Lake Superior 6, I may 
be permitted to inlet here a slight episode in my wigwam 
building. 1884 A. Butler Aac. Copt. Ck. Egypt I. lii. 87 
All round the framing of the doors tablets of solid ivory .. 
are inlet. 

+ I'nlettter, sh. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 1 1 e 4 - 
Letter, one who lets or allows.] One who lets in 
or gives admittance. 

1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept in Carlyle (1872) IV. 205, I 
have had some boxes. .and rebukes, — on the one hand and 
on the other; some censuring me for Presbytery ; others as 
an inletter to all the Sects and Heresies of the Nation, 

f Inle'tter, v. Obs. rare^ *. [f. In- 2 + Let- 
ter sb. or v.] trans. To inscribe. 

i6*8 Feltham Resolves it. [r.] xlvi. 134 This Sentence 
might but on them be inletter'd. 
tl'ixle:ttill^, vbL sb. Obs. [IK adv. lie.] 
Letting in, admission. 

x66o Boyle Nenu Exp. Phys. Mech. xxii. 156 Upon the 
inletting of this external Air the water was not again im- 
pelled to the very top of the tube. 2691 E. Taylor £eh^ 
tnen’s Theos, Philos. 103 Invaded by the inleiting of the 
four Forms. 

Inlier (i'nilaiioi). Geol. [f. In adv. is + Lier, 
that which lies, after Outlier.] (See quot. 1859.) 

2859 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms (2865) 256 Ditier, a term 
introduced by Mr. Drew, of the Geological Survey, to 
express the converse of ‘outlier*..' It means .. a space 
occupied by one formation which is cormiletely surrounded 
by another that rests upon it 1894 Geol, Mag;. Oct. 460 
It is. .clearly marked by the Upper Greensand anticline of 
the Vale of Pewsey, and by the Upper Greensand inliers of 
Ham and Kingsclere. 28^ Naturalist 294 This formation 
occurs as patches or inliers that are suirounded by Oxford 
clays. 

InlightjVar. Enlight v., Obs. Hence f Inli'ght- 
ing vbl. sb., enlightening, enlightenment. 

c 1400 tr. Secrila Secret., Gov. Lordsk. (E. E. T. S.) 96 
Oon of he stryngthes is a tokenynge . . hat glorious god 
hauys inlightyd of vij slrenghes. ^2657 Austen Fruit Trees 
11. 170 Counsells, inHghtings..all is in vaine to them. 

Inlighten, -er, etc., obs. fF, Enlighten, etc. 
t Inlrke, inli'che, obs. ff. Alike, arising perh. 
from confusing of Hike, iliche, with in, 

23.. Cursor M. 27576 (Cotton Galba) If hai do ill think 
euer inlike {Catt. Hike]. 13.. E. E. Allit. Poems A. 602 
per is vch mon payed inliche Wheh«r lyttel oher much be 
hys rewarde. a 2350 St.Brice 167 in Horsim. Allengl. Leg. 
(iS8i>iS 7 pai angerd him ilk day inlike. ax'y^^St.Parthol. 
96 ibid. 120 Fully sex and twenty sere Lestes it in-like white 
and clere. 

f Inlikewise, the adv. phr. in like wise, in like 
manner, written conjvmctly: see Likewise, Wise 
sk, and cf. Altkewise. 

154* Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 42 (Jam.) My said lord Gover- 
nour. .being inlikviss personalie present. 

In limine: Lat.prep. 

'I* Inlimk, obs. variant of Enlink v. 
jS6o (see Enlink). 2606 G. \V(ooococke] ir. Hist. IvsHnt 
24 b, He fled vnto Tissaphernes. .with whom .. he in-linked 
himself in such great friendship [etc.]. 1620 T. Granger 

Dh>. Lozike 250 The observation of these conditions. Con- 
cludclh'and inlinketh, true, and genuine Conjugates together. 
Ibid, 292. 

*t* Inlrst, obs. form of Enlist v. 
x65s Sir T. Herbert Traro. (1677) 156 Threbeg inlisted 
himself under the Turk. 

Tnli xrft, Tnli ven, obs. ff. Enlive, Enliven. 
t Iiiloca,'tioii. Obs. rare'~^. ^ [f. In-- - f- Loca- 
tion.] Location within something. 

2647 M. Hudson Div. Right Goz't. u iv. 42 Thus he (the 
Devil) entred, and moved, and spoke in the dumb Idols 
which were the Oracles of the heathen : And so he some- 
times acts in the very l)odies of dead or murdered men and 
women : Which be doth, not by way of information, but of 
InlocatloQ onely. 
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f lulock. Sc. Obs. [?for inn-lock \ cf. Ger. 
hausschloss lock of the main door.] ^A great 
lock’ (Jam.). 

2488^ Act. Dom, Cone. 92 0am.) Thrc inlokis price iijr. 

24.. in Acets. Ld. High Tretts. Gloss. 422 Pro qualuor 
magnis seris, dictis inlokkls. 1492 Ibid. 184. 

Inlock, Inlodge, van Enlock, Enlodge. 

Iti loco : see In Hat. prep. 

Inlook (i'nluk), [f. In adv. 1 1 d -1- Look sb., 
after Outlook.] Looking within, introspection. 

18. . Caroline Fox yml. (Cent.), A hearty sincere inlook 
tends.. in no manner to self-glorification. iBSpRusKiN^,^ 
Air § 135 To all true modesty the necessary business is not 
inlook, but outlook, a H. Drumsiond Ideal Life (1699) 
311 He would begin not in out-look but in in-look. 

t Xu-loo*k, V. Obs. rare—'^. [f. In -1 + I-OOK v. 
(? after L. inspic^e).] irans. To look into, inspect, 

rtt6_49 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 Thou 
art Light of Light, An ever-waking Eye still shining bright, 
In-looking all. 

I*n-Ioo:ker. rare. [In adv. ii e.] One who 
looks into a thing, an inspector. 

1587 Golding De Momay xi. 162 In euery of vs he hath 
his iiilookers (F. inspecteurs\ to chastlce vs, in our flesh, . . 
in our minde,. .and in our Soules. 189* B. Hinton 
Return 52 This world's spectators may be divided into the 
on-Iookers and the in-lookers. 

Z*Zl-loo:kiilg, vbl. sb. rare. [In adv. 11 c.] 
Looking within, introspection. 

2853 Lynch Self/tnproz’. sa He who can find time for con- 
scientious in-looKing at himself .. should be a student of 
religion. 

fInlo*rd,v. Obs.rare-^^. [f. I n- 2 -f Lord ^ 3 .] 
irans. To make (any one) lord. 

261X Florio, Insignorirsi, to tnlord, or become Lord, 
Patron or possessor of any thing. Ibid., Insignorito, in- 
lorded, made or become Lord, .or possessor of any thing. 

I'n-lO’-t. [f. In adv. 12 d + LoT f 3 .] 

1 . A lot or allotment situated within another. 

a 2662 Fuller IPorthies nr. (1662) 166 God in the partage 
of Palestine .. made some Tribes to have In-Iots within 
another. 

2 . In parts of the United States, originally 
French, a lot of land in a village large enough for 
a house, outhouses, and garden {Cent. DicK). 

f Inlo*ving, vbl. sb. Obs. twftce-wd. [f. Love, 
after joy, injoy.] Loving, holding in affection. 

2633 Struther Trite Hapjines 224 We shall consider 
in it two affections.. Love and joy: The first is our inloving, 
the other our injojdng of him. 

+ Iiilow%t'. Obs. In 3 inlo^en, -loghen. [f. 
In -1 4. Lowz'., after l^.injlammdre. Cf. Alow 
adv.] trans. To set aflame, kindle, inflame. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter Ixxti(i). 21 In-lowed es mi hert. Ibid. 
civ. 2^ Speche of Laverd, hat was of mighte, In-loghed him, 
by dai and ntghte. 

InlurCt variant of Enlure v., Obs. 

+ I*nly, a. Obs, Also 6 ©nlye. [In OE. 
in{n)lie, f, inn, In adv. + He, -ly L But the word 
is unknown during most of the ME. period, and 
appears to have been formed anew (perh. from 
lULX adv.) in 15th c.] Inwaid, interior, internal; 
inwardly felt, heartfelt. 

^900 tr. Bsdds Hist. 111. xiii. (xv.) (1890) 198 Se inniica 
dema \iuiimus arbiter} aelmibti^ (j<^ Ibid. v. xxii(il. 
(1890) 480 Mid inlice hete [domesiico odio]. 1423 tr. Sccreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T. S.) 204 This eric. .rc>ode.. into 
the moste Inli Streynthes of M^hlahons contre. c 2440 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxx, Yet are they | 
but outwarde tokens of the Inly grace. 150* Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione 1. vii. The enlye dysposicyon of every soule. 
1588 Skaks. Tivo Gent. ii. vii, 18 Didst thou but know the 
inly touch of Loue. i6xz Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 88 Euer 
for those inly heals which through your loues they felt. 

Hence f I’lUyEede, inwardness, internal reality. 

C244Q yacob's IPell (E. E. T. S.) 172 pat is, inly sorwe 
for hisynne in pc bertc, & nojt in |>c chcrc, feyned outwarde. 

Inly (rnli), Forms: i in(n)lice, 3-4 in- 

liche, 5“ inly, (5 erron. ©ndly). [OE. in{n)l{ce, 
f. sn{si)lic : see prec. and -lt 2, ] a. Inwardly (as 
opposed to otttwardly) ; within, internally ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature ; in regard to the inner 
life or feelings, b. In away that goes to the heart 
or inmost part; heartily, intimately, closely; fully, 
thoroughly, extremely. 

c888 K. iELFRED tr. Boeik. xxxiv. § 12 pu miht openli'ce 
ongitan b^t fiat is for inlice good ping ^ calle w'ubta . . 
wi)ma5 to habbanne. ^900 ir, BxdtCs Hist. v. xvii. (xix.) 
(1890) 464 He. .het, pst he inltce pam biscope freond ware. 
<7x290 Beket i63o in S. En^. Leg. 1. 154 Seint thomas bi- 
gan to sichc sore : and Inliche wep al-so. 23. . Guy U'ar-u'. 
(A.)st. cclxxxi, pe leucdi bihcld him inliche, Hou mesays he 
was, sikcriiche. CX374 Chaucer Troylus r. 640 No man 
may be inly glad I trowc That ncuere was >ti sorwe or soni 
distresse. cx44oCr»:rry'^"849Now whowas gladde..And 
cndly merj’ but Gcnerj'dcs. Ibid. ,6698 The fayre mayde 
Lucjdas Right cndly was inprentid in his hert. 1579 Spen- 
ser Sheph. Cal. MaysS Their fondnesse inly \rloss entirely) 

I pitie. 1591 Sylvester Du Sartos i. ii. 167 The Substances 
Inly, or outly, neither win nor leese. 25^ Edward III, 

I. ii. It Inly beautify'd With bounty's riches. 2625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos, viii. x43They . .inly enuy that knowledge which 
the Christians ha%'e. 1725-20 Pope Iliad xxni. Great Pell- 
dcs, stretch’d along the shore. .Lies inly groaning. 2823 J. 
Marriott Hymn * Tkou, -whose almighty word* ii, Thou, 
who didst come to bring.. Sight to the inly blind. 2838 
Lstton a life XI. ii. Inly resolving not to hazard a second 
meeting with the Italian. 1647 Emerson Poems (1857) 203 
Friends year by year more inly known. 2871 R, Eu-is 
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Caiulhts iv.*i2 Oft Cytorus’ height With her did inly 
whisper airy' colloquy. 

Inlying (i nibi.-irj), Sc. [f. In rzaV. iic 

.+ Lying vbl. sb.: cf. lie in in Lib v.] Lying in 
at childbirth, confinement. 

*734 Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. 333 The most commodious 
P|ace for her Majesty’s In-lying, a 2805 A. Carlyle Auto- 
hog. 529 Mrs. C. having recovered from her late inlying. 
2819 Editt. Mag. hfar. 219/2 Attending at ‘inlyings’, or 
* accouchements ’. 

Inly^g (imibirig), ///. c. [In adv. 11 a.] 
Lying inside ; placed or situated in the interior. 

1844 Regul. Sf Ord. Army i Officers on the Inlying 
Piquet. 1853 Stocqueler Midi. Encycl. 2x5 Inlying 
Piquets, detachments told off to remain in camp, but fully 
accoutred, and ready to turn out instantly on alarm. 2^8 
Sir H, Thompson Clin. Lect. Dis. Urin. Org. xiii. (1882) 87 
An inlying catheter, .is . . belter than frequent catheterism. 
1898 A. T. Reed in Adx>ance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 9/3 There is 
a place for the evangelist . . in the outlying regions and the 
inlying regions. 

Inlymn, variant of Enltmn v., Obs. 
Inmaculate, obs. form of Immaculate a. 
’f'I'lunake. Ohs. Also 6 ynmake, inmak, 7 
iamack. [f. In adv. 12 a (or perh. orig. Inn sb. i) 
+ Make sb.^] A lodger, a person not of the house- 
hold harbouied or lodged ; —Inmate sb. i a. 

*537 Irish Act 28 Hen. VIII in Ir. St. at Large (1765) I. 
268 Every person which in the har>"est season receive or 
keepe in his or their houses . . any person or persons called 
ynmakes. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 422 
Undertenant.^ commonly called inmakes- 1588 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. I. 228 lane Wignall, widow, fined for 
keeping an Inmake within her house iii*. vii‘>. and the In- 
make in xij**. 2626 Ibid., Wee p’stnt the executors .. of 
Eli^beth Dltchfeild deceased, for harborioge of Inmacks in 
their backside in their kitchin. 
flmna'iitle, variant of Immantle v. 

(In some edd. of G, Fletcher Christ's Triumph l xvi.) 
t Inma'sk, v. Ohs. Also 7 on-, [f. In- 2 + 
Mask ; cf. Immask.] irans. To cover with or as 
with a mask, to mask. 

2598 Marston Pygmal., To Good Opinion 218 If thou wilt 
not with thy Deitie Shade, and inmaske the errors of my 
pen. 26x1 Florio, Inmascherare, to enmaske. 
t l3imastica*tion. Obs.rare. [iN-l.] Internal 
mastication, as in the gizzard of a bird or insect. 

xyos C, PuRSHALL Mech. Macrocosm 186 Whose Parlicles 
being then not well Digested.. for want of Fermentation, 

' and Inmasticatton. 

Inmate (i-nme't), sb. (o.) [f. Is adv. 12 a (or 
peih. oiig. Ins sb. i) + Ma.te si.] 

1. In relation to other persons : One who is the 
mate or associate of another or others in the same 
dwelling ; one who dwells with others in a house. 
(Now rare.) In early use, One admitted for 
a consideration to reside in a house occupied or 
rented by another; a lodger or subtenant. 

In the 26th and 17th c. there were stringent statutes and 
by-laws against the harbouring of poor persons as'inmaies*, 
subtenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase 
the number of paupers locally chargeable. 

2589 Act Elis. c. 7 I 6Tnereshall not beany Inmate or 
more Famyltesor Housholdes then one, dwelUnge or inhabit- 
inge in anyc one Cottage. 1597-2602 Transcript IV. Riding 
Sessions Rolls (Rec. Ser.) 86 Whosoever. .doth take any 
Inmate. .shall releefe and keepe them from beggyng. 2601 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 260 Taking an inmate in to his hous. 
2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, 1. (2701) 39/2 Bias was of Priene 
. .some affirm he was rich, others that be had no Estate, but 
lived as an Inmate. 1676 tr. Cuillatiere's Voy. Athens 86 
In those Countries, the blaster and his Cattle are Inmates, 
and lye biggledy piggledy in the same room. 2690 Child 
Disc. Trt^e (1694) 95 As for the laws against Inmates, and 
empowering the Parishioners to lake security before they 
suffer any poor person to inhabit amongst them. -I am sure 
in cities and great towns of trade they are altogether im- 
proper, and contrar\‘ to the practice of other cities and 
trading towms abroad. 2832 Ht. Martineau Hil/^ V'alUy 
iv. 68 Mrs. Sydney inquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. 

b. Sometimes, One not originally or properly 
belonging to the place wheie he dwells; a foreigner, 
stranger. Often jig. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. yusitf. § 2 note, Some critical 
Wits may perhaps half suspect that these two words, 
arejnmates. But if the place which they have be their own, 
their sense can be none other than that w hich I ba\ e giv en 
them, x6zx B. Jonson Catiline Ji. ii, He is but anew fellow', 

An in-male here in Rome (as Catiline calls him>. a 168a 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 139 'I'hough the English [lan- 
guage] swell with the inmates of Italian, French, and L.atin. 
169a tr. Sallust 353 Not an Upstart, an Inn-male, and but 
lately admitted to the Privileges of this City- 
2 . In relation to the house or dwelling-place : 
An ocenpant along with others, one of the family 
or company who occupy a house or other abode ; 
hence sometimes simply = Indweller, inhabitant, 
occupier. Const, of. {lit. and jgl) ^ 

2597 Daniel Ctv. IVars viii. Ixxi, Within her brow..^t 
scorn ; Shame in her cheeks; where also fear became An 
inmate too. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 34 ReJigion 
which before had bin a privat in-mate in Adam* houshoio, 
was nov.’, .publike exercise. C1630 Dbum.m. or Hawth. 
Poems 22 Y'^ou inmates of the Woods. 2667 Milton P, L, 

IX. 405 So spake the Enemie of Mankind, cnclos d InSerpent, 
Inmate bad. 2674 tr. Schefers Lapland 115 All the 
feathered In-mates of the sky. 2784 CowrcR Tiroc. £02 If 
thou guard it’s (the heart’s) sacred chambers sure hrom 
vicious inmates and delights impure. x8»8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxvi, It had readily opened its gates to admit the 
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noble lady who was its present inmate. 1834 ^Medwin 
Angler in U'ales II. 261 An inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
1876 Gladstone H omcric Synchr. 200 Twelve were married 
inmates ofhU palace. , > . /■ v 

B. attrib or adj. That is an inmate (/;/. or Jig.) ; 
dwelling in the same house with, or in the house of, 
another; dwelling within, indwelling. ? Ohs, 

1630 Sanderson Seruz.y Ad Mag: ii. (1681) II. 272 In the 
famous case of the two inmate Harlots, whereof King 
Solomon had the hearing. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 166 
A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir overgrowth, as in- 
mate guests Too numerous. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 11. 
41 Tis usual now, an Inmate Graff to see With insolence 
invade a Foreign Tree. 1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. yi. 210 
Unknowing, that beneath thy rugged rind Conceal d, an 
inmate spirit lay confin’d. x8o6 R- Cumberland Mem. 
fiSo?) II. 185 The children, who were inmate with me when 
I settled at Tunbridge Wells. 

Hence Inmatecy (rnm^’tsi) [irreg. ; see - cy], the 
position of an inmate ; l*nmatecl ppl. a., located 
as an inmate ; I'nmateless <z., without an inmate. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 41 1 Even those who 
associated with the sick, were seldom affected unless in- 
mated in their rooms. 1830 J. Badcock Jon Bee'] Ezi. 
Foote in Foote's IVks. I. p. clxvii. note, Thither [to the Fleet- 
Prison] the Doctor repaired. .And found our laughing philo- 
sopher in the usual plight of such an inmaiccy, poor and 
pennyless, 183$ Lytton vi. ii, The cottages, .were 

some shut up. .some open, but seemingly inmatelcss. . 
Inmateryall, obs. form of Immaterial, 
Inmeat (i’nmii) ; usually in pi. inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial. [f. In 12 c + Meat ii.] 
Those internal parts or viscera of an animal which 
are used for food ; hence gen. Entrails, inwards. 

(The first quot. is doubtful : the Avord may also be read 
jumette, which suits the alliteration but is of unknown 
meaning.) 

[7^1400 Morie Arth. 1122 The hottblode of^je hulke un.to 
the hilte rynnez, Ewyne into inmette the gyaunt he hyttez.] 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 586 They preserve 
their inmeats a great deal the better. 1743 Maxwell Sel, 
'Frans. 275 (Jam.) The hide, head, feet, and in-meat, were 
given for attendance. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Arievelde ii. 
jii. i. Wks. 1864 I. 191 Get thee gone. Or I shall try six 
inches of my knife On thine own inmeats first. 1877 N. 11^. 
Line. Glozs.^ laments^ the edible viscera of pigs, fowls, Sic. 

In mediaa res. In memoriam : see In Lai, 
prep. In melle : see Imelle adv, 
t Inmense, obs. form of Immense a. 

^ ^1450 Mirour Saiuaeioun 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 

Inme’sh, var. of Enmesh t;., to entangle in the 
meshes of a net, 

sB68 F. M. Brown For the picture called * Werk'^ For 
want of work the fiends him soon inmesh 1 
t Inmew, v, Obs, rare, [? f. In- 3 + Mew cf.] 
trans, ?To Immew, to mew or coop up ; in quot., 
app., * To cause to lie close and keep concealed, 
as hawk in mew 

So this and the equivalent emwew, in Skaks. Meat, for 
M, in. i. 9t, are explained by the Rt. Hon. D. H. Madden 
in Diary of Master William Silence (1857) 202, Note in 
opposition to the conjecture of some that the latter is a 
blundered spelling of Enew. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta ii. ii, I have seen him 
scale As if a Falcon had run up a trainee, Clashing his war- 
like pynions, his steel’d curasse, And at his pitch inmew the 
Town below him. 

f In j advb.phr. cinAprep. Obs, [An analy- 
tical variant of ME. on midde^ aviiddc^ Amid,] 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. In viyd 

Amidmong (Amid B. 5), 

CX500 Lancelot 3371 In myd among his ennemys. a zsss 
Ly .sdes AY Tragedy^ 244 In myd amang his tryumphartt Army e, 

B. prep. Amid, in the middle or centre of, 

13.. E. E. Aim, P. B. 1677 mydde he poynt of his 
p^de departed he here. 137$ Barbour xii. 576 Axis 

that rycht scharply schar, In myd the visage met thame 
thar. c 1384 Chaucer M, Fame 11. 415 He fyll wele In 
•mydde the se. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2085 In mydde the 
felde we shall hem byde. 

tllimids, and/;vj5. Obs. [A variant 

oi'WL. amiddeSy imyddes.'\ = Amidst. 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 167 With gay gaudi of grene, he 
golde ay in inyddes. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 191 
As he heued of a schouyll is in-myddes be-twen he scho & be 
handyll. 

; "B. prep. In the middle or midst of; amidst. 

asTpa Cursor M. 1032 (GOtt.) In middes [Tr/w. Imydde; 
Cott. Midward] hat land a welle springes. 13. . E.E.Allit, 
P. A. 730 Euen in myddez my breste hit stode. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1586 (Ashm. MS.) In-myddis he puple {Dubl, 
MS. in-myddez of he peple]. C1460 Tenvneley Myst. \. 31 
In medys the water. 14. . in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 84 
In rayddys he halle upon he flore. 

Inmind, variant of Immind v., Ohs. 
t Inmi'ter, var. enmilre : see En- prefix i i b. 
j6xx Florio, Infulare, to inmiter or impale as Bishops be, 
In-mobill, obs. form of Immobile a, 
Inmoeueable, etc., obs. ff. Immovable, etc, 
+In-inO*llg,in-mo*ngeS,/r^/. Obs. [Variants 
of itnong, imonges isee Ymong), the initial i being 
app. taken as the prep, and expanded to in : see 
also Among.] Among, amongst. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P, A. 278 And multyplyed mony-fold 
in-mohgez mankynde. Ibid. B. 1485 In-mong he leues. 

i* Z’ninore, a. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. + More, 
after inmost : see Inner.] . Inner, interior. 


x6xo Holland CamderCs Brit. 1. 131 Of these Angles, some 
part. .passed forward into the inmorc quarters of Germanic. 
Ibid. 80c Where they had free entrance .. into the inmore 
parts of England. 

Inmortal, obs. form of Immortal. 

Inmost (i*nmi)U3t, -md*st),<r. (sb., adv.) Forms : 
I innemest, innemyst, 4 in-mast, in.(n)emasle, 
4, (6 Sc.) inmost, 5 ynmast, 6 ynraost, 4- in- 
most. [OE. innemest (f. ^innem-af a 

double superlative of inne In adv, ; for the later 
history of the ending, usual in OK. advs, of place, 
see -MOST.] 

1 . at. In reference to spatial position ; Situated 
farthest within, most inward, most remote from the 
outside. 

13.. Cast. Love 809 Bote he xncmasle [v.r, innemcste] 
hayle, I wot, Bi-tokneh hire holy niaidenhod. 1535 Cover. 
DALE 2 Kings ix, 2 Bryngc him in to the ynmost chamber. 
— I Macc. IX. 54 Y* walles of the ynmost Sanctuary.^ 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 331 In the inmest 
parte of the castel. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 738 Into thir 
inmost bower Handed they went. 2713 Derham Phys. 
T/ieol. 4 To penetrate into the inmost Recesses of Nature. 
<1x822 Snzix.v.'i Hymn to Mercury xxxx^ From the inmost 
d^ths of its green glen. 

2 . Jig. Of thoughts or feelings, the mind or soul, 
personal relations, etc. : Most inward or intimate ; 
deepest; closest. 

c^7 K. jElfred Gregorfs Past. xxi. (Sweet) 155 Ealle 
Sa innemestan jeSohtas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. 
iv. (Add. MS. 27,944), I*rauyschite to he inmest \ed. 2495 
innest] contemplacioun of pe sonc of god. 1548 Udall 
Erc^m. Par. Luke viil. N vj, In the inmoste afTeccion of 
their hertes.^ 1667 Milton P. L. i. a68 If I fail not and 
disturb His inmost counsels from their destind aim. x8t8 
Jas. Mill Brit, India 111 . vi. i. 2 IHc] insinuated himself 
quickly into his inmost confidence. 2882 'P K?i 9 .KV. Early Chr. 
II. 116 To know something of his Master’s inmost thoughts. 

B. absol, or as sb. That which is inmost; the 
inmost part. lit. oxiAJig. (Rarely in pli) 

a 10^0 Liber ScintilL iv. (1889) 19 Innemyste \interiorn\ 
his fulle synd facne. a X325 Prose Psalter lE. E, T. S.) 
xlli[i]. 5 In he in-mast of myn hert. 1382 Wyclif Prai'. 
xxyi. 22 Thei comen ihun to the inmostls [1388 the ynnesie 
thingis] of the herte. CX580 Sidney Ps. xxvi.ii, Yea, sound 
my rcynes, and inmost of my hart. 1638 Ford Fancies n. 
ii, Be sure To lodge it in the inmost of thy bosom. 1668 
H. More Div. Dial, 1. 505 The inmost of the mind. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 775 This image and super- 
scription lies in the inmost inmost of the souL 

C. adv. Most inwardly, rare, 

. tfxoQo vElfric <7r/tW7. xxxviii. iZ.) 240 Intime, innemest. 
*7*5 Pope Odyss. ix. 470 Thro’ all their inmost-winding 
caves. 

Hence I niuostly adv. {rare), most inwardly ; 
Inmostness {nonee^wd.)f the inmost essence or 
nature (cf. inwardness). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv, 34 Thoughlsomness setting 
full as close to the very stamp or inmostness of a thinking 
Being, 1850 Neale ^ 7'w«r(i867) 104 Howthe Virgin 
Mother’s soul Inmostly was grieving. 1889 Univ, Rev. 
Mar. 314 All secrets of Earth 'ITiey shall inmostly scaa 
flnmouded, ppl. a. {sb.) Obs. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Mould, or F. mottle mould, mould moulded.] 
? Moulded. In quot. absol. as sh. Moulding. 

1548 Hall C/iron., Hen. VIIl 74 The rooffc of the same 
Closet was siled with woorkc of Inmould, gy’lte with fine 
Golde and Senapar and Bicc. 

+ Inmo've, enmo’ve, v. Ohs. [f. In- 2^ En- 1 
+ Move v.) trans. To move inwardly, or in the 
mind ; to affect ^vith emotion. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixix. 422 Nowe commelh 
this inmouing of men, or of their own nature? No it is of 
Gods working in their heartes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 48 
The knight was much enmoved with his 5pe.Tch. 15^ 
Fitz-Geffray SirF, Drake (i88i) 58 Honour enmoves her 
to attempt the flight. 

InmutabuU, obs. form of Immotable. 

• tlnmytee, obs. f. Enmitv: cf. also Inimitie. 

X4^3 Jas. I Kingis Quair Ixxxvit, Sum for dispite and 
othir Inmytee. 

Inn (in), sb'. Forms: i- inn, 1-7 in, 3-7 inne, 
(3 hynne, 4 bin), 4-5 yn, 4-6 ine, ynne, (5 hyn, 
6 yun). [OE. inn neut. OTeut. *inno^ i agree- 
ing, exc. in stem suffix, with ON. inne, inni 
OTeut. *innjd^), f. inn, inne In adv.) 

+ 1 . A dwelling-place, habitation, abode, lodg- 
ing ; a house (in relation to its inhabitant'). 

cxooo jElfric Horn. I. no taSa se.steorra glad, and ba 
tungel-witegan ^efxdde, and nim c'laes cildes inn gcbicnode. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosy. ftlatt. xiii. 36 He for let Jja Sa mjenegeo 
and com to his inne [So cwko Hatt. Gospi\, £2205 Lay. 
14263 Hengest . . seide be hafde an in i^arked to- 
aeines him. <2x300 Cursor M. 4983 (Ck)tt.).pe yongeist .. 
bat bai leftc at peir fader in \GStt. fadris ine], e 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (z8xo) 334 Do crie porph b® toun, bat non 
for Wele no wo, In strete \printed stete] walk vp & doun 
hot to ber innes go 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 115 
In be side of be hille was b® ya of Lazarus, of Martha, 
and of Marie Mawdeleyn ; bat toun hUt Bethania. 2447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 260 Whan yche man hym dede 
hyr Hoorn to hys yn hym to counforte. 2546 J, Heywooo 
Prov. 11867) *0 Restie welth wylth me this wydow to wyn, 
^ let the world wag, and take mine ease in mine in. 2657 
Howell Loudinof. 339 Queen Mary gave this House to 
Nicholas Heth, Archbishop of York, and his successors for 
ever, to be their Inne or Lodging for their repairio London. 
+ b, pi. in sing, sense. (Cf. lodgistgs, quarters!) 
c 2205 Lay. 74007 be king, .sende to pan innen after al his 
monnen [c 2275 to peos cnihtes hinne]. <7 2300 Cursor M. 


75407 Quar his innes ar to night wel i can yow bring, 

29829 (Edin.) pai sa^ paim fra, pat innis pare saint petirlai. 1375 
Barbour Bruce ii. 1 The bruys went till his Innys swjih. 
<t 2400-50 A lexander 2020 pis . . berne . . pat here pus hyjidly 
be pe hand ledis to his Innes. e 1470 Henry Watlacew.^li 
For him he gert ane innys graithit be. c 2550 Lvnuesay 
Descr. Pedcr Coffeis ii, For to by hennis reid-wod he rynnis; 
He lokis thame vp in to his innis. 2603 Knolles Rist. 
Turks 11621) 1052 He, .came suddenly upor. the Turks., 
compassed about the Innes wherein they I.iy. 
f 2 . Phr. To lake {up) otters inn (or inns), to 
take up one’s abode, residence, quarters; so, to have 
keep {onds) inn. Ohs. 

c xooo iELFRic Hozn. I. 372 Innan 5am geale b®r Petrus 
inn hafde. <2 2300 Cursor M. 17650 Wit nichodeme he tok 
his hin.^ 1340 Ayenb. 195 He zent his messagyers be-uorc 
uor to nime guod in. c 1430 Syr Geuer. iRoxb.) 1476 Here 
ynnes ther ful sone thei nam. c 2450 Bk. Curiasye in 
Babees Bk. 308 In no kyn house pat rede mon is.. Take 
neuer by Innes for no kyn nede. 2581 Positions 

xlii. (1887) 257 If the imperfections which come . . from the 
Elementary schoole would take vp their Inne there, and 
raunge no further. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 33 With me ye 
may take up your In For this same night 2633 A. ft. 
Partheneia Sacra 151 (T.) The phenix w ill lightly take up 
his inne no where els. 

f b. Al inn : Lodged, housed, resident, put up 
(in some place specified or implied). Obs. 

cizoo Ormin 12923 pe33 comenn forr to fra^^nenn Crist 
Off whzcre he wass att inne. Ibid. 13088 To lokenn whsrc 
he wass att inn. 2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 5998 Wanne al an 
gode monnes house is men were at inne. 2362 Lancl. P. 
PI. A. IX. 4 5if any wi3t wiste where do-wel was at Inne. 
2553 Bradford IFax (Parker Soc.) 1. 79 Surely the devil Is at 
inn with you, you are his birds, whom when he hath well fed, 
he will broach you and cat you, chaw you and champ you. 
2592 Deb (Camden) 47, 1 sent a letter.. by the wagon- 

man who is at ynn at the George in Lombard streete. 

fS. ‘ Dwelling-place’, * abode*,* place of sojourn*, 
in various figurative uses, Obs. 

C2400 Rotn. Rose 5107 A sory gest..Thou herborest in 
thine inne The God of Love whan thou let inne. 2535 
CovERDALE Isa. xxxii. 28 My people shal dwel in the ynnes 
of peace, 2^9 — , etc. Erasm. Par, Thess. 5 Jhe bodle 
is the dwelling house of the sonic and the soule is the Inne 
of (iod. 2607 Walkincton Opt. Glass ii. (1664) 23 Plolin.. 
blushed often, that his Soul did harbour in so base an Inn, 
as his Body was. 26x5 G. Sakdys 280 Secst thou this 
tombe hewne In the growing stone ? Tis Paula’s Inne. 

4 . A public house kept for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travellers, or of any who wish to use its 
accommodation ; a hosleliy or hotel ; sometimes, 
erroneously, a tavern which does not provide lodging. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) 34 Allewcycs men fynden gode 

innes and all that hem nedeth of Vytaylle. Ibid. xxii. 243 
Thorgh the desertes . . there ben Innes ordeyned be euery 
iomeye, to resceyue boihe man and hors, c 2^0 Proytp, 
Parv. 260/1 In, of herboroglie ..,hospicium, diversoriwn, 
2534 Tindale Luke ii. 7 She .. layed him in a manger, 
because ther was no roume for them within in the^iTine. 
*573 G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 33 Thai carri your 
letters abroid to the Bear and other commun ins. 20tx nr. 
Hall .S’e’wr. v. 51 Like some Inn, that hath a Crown for 
the sign without.. or a Rose upon the post without .. or an 
Angel without. <2x763 Shenstone Wsitlen at an Inn at 
Henley v. Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round ..May 
sigh to think he still has found The warmest welcome at an 
inn. 1B09 Kendall Trav, I. xi. 122 Keeping an inn, or w 
it is called, a tavern. 2845 Ford Haudbk. Spain i. 21 Ibe 
Spanish inns, .are very much in the same condition as they 
were in the time of the Romans. ^ 2883 Law Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel is an establishment, the_ proprietor ot 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers. 2886 "Rxisku* Prxtenla L 
173 We stayed several weeks in Paris, in a quiet family inn. 

b. In figurative and allusive uses ; esp. a tem- 
porary lodging as opposed to a permanent abode. 

2529 More Dyaloge i.Wks. 242/1 Our Lord in the parable 
of the Samaritane, be.aring the wounded man into 
of his church. 2613 Purchas Pilgzimage 
Egj'ptian opinion, esteeming their bouses their nna 

their Sepulchres their eternal habitations. 2647 
Disc. Gemt, Eng. i. iii. (1739) 3 To make this Isle to be only 
an Inn for him to whom it was formerly given fora 
sion. 2663 Boyle Usef, Exp, Nat, Philos, i. ii. 29 
world is wont to be silled not unfitly by Divines, in* 
Christian’s inne. 2668 Davenant Man's the Master u l 
W ks. 1874 V. 13 Yes, to the last inn of all travellers, wher 
we .shall meet worms instead of fleas. Lovers 
quietly till they lodge at the sign of the grave. 2814 ocott 
Ld, of Isles VI. xxvi. The noble and the slave. .the sam 
wild road .. trode, To that dark inn, the grave I 

6. A lodging-house or house of residence for stu- 
dents (cf. Hostel jAI 3) : now Obs., exc. as retained 
in the names of buildings orig. so used ; see b and c. 

In this sense rendering L. kospitium, used ho® 
times in the English Universities, as still earlier at cologn 
and Paris; OF. hostel. The vernacular term <«« 
in the proper names of these houses from the 14th, or pern p 
the 73th, century, ' , ,.ii 

- fa. At the Universities. Obs. (Preserved tm 
iQth c. in the name of Nezu Inti Hall, Oxford.) 

[12x4 Let. Nicholas Bp. Tuscutum to BurgensesofOxJora, 
Condonetur Scholaribus Oxonie studentibus medietas 
cedis Hospitiorum omnium .locandorum clencis in ® . . 

villa, c tzso Statute of Untv. Oxford (headirt 5 ),Jj^P 

palitatibas Hospitiorum ct Scholarum.] 2346 
ofEdw. JII, 5 Aug., De quodam mes^uagio vocato 
leysyn. 1438 {9 Sept ) in Anstey Munim.Acact. pT;-- 
Haec sunt nomina principalium aularum . . Prmcipa 
Bekys-yne, .. Ncwels-ync, . . Pckwater-ync, . 
c 2460 Rous Tabella aularum (in Wood City of Oxf. * 4 

Trillok Yn quod nunc dicitur Novum Hospitium. quw 
hovitcrredificatum. (Called Nesolnn.ux N*w College 1 
*542-1 *577 Harrison England w. 111. (2877) - ,1.,. 

also in Oxford certeine hostels or hals . . tne liuers in 
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are verie like to those that are of Ins In the chancerie 1x587 
their names also are these so farre as I now remember] 
Brodegates, Hart hall .. S. Marie hall, White hall, New In, 
Edmond hall, 1655 Fuller Hist. Cavtb. 27 Know also 
that Inns (whereof onely two, Ovings and St. Pauls) differed 
onely gradually from Hostles, as being less. 166* Wood 
City 0/ Ox/. I. J41 That this inne, which was afterwards, 
from’ the said Richard, called Hunsingore Inne, was an 
eminent receptacle for schoUcrs. [1877 Statutes 0/ Uuiv. 
Ox/. Cctuntissicners (1882) 215 Statute for the Union of 
BalHoI College and New Inn Hall.J^ 

b. Imts of Chancery : certain honses or sets of 
buildings in London, originally places of residence 
and study for students and apprentices of law ; also 
the societies by which they were occupied. 

From the 15th or i6th to the 18th c., these were subordinate 
to the Inns of Court ; but they now perform no public func» 
tion, though several still exist as societies^ possessing cor- 
porate property, the chambers being occupied by solicitors 
and others. 

[1348 Will 0/ John Tavie [Thavye] in Dngdale Ot/g. 
yurid. Ixv. (1671) 271/1 Totum illud Hospicium [i. e. 
Thavies’ Inn], in quo Apprenticii ad Legem habilare sole- 
bant. 13SS Vear’bii. 29 EduK ///, If. 47 a, Nous lauons oy 
souvenl enlre les apprentices in hostelles. (Cf. Coke's Re/ts. 
X. (1738) If. 22 b, inter Apprentices in Hospltiis Curia: 
audivimus.)] z^^Short Enz- Chrou. (Camd. 1880, N.S. 28) 
71 This yere [Anno xxxviij was a grete fraye be twene 
the Cite of London and men of Courte, which were drevyn 
. . from the Standarde in Flete stretc to ther innes, the 
xiii day of Aprejll. (a 1485 ForteScue De Laud. Leg. 
Ang. xHx, Decern hospitia minora. .qua nominantur hos- 
pitia Cancellariae . . majora hospitia studii ilHus, qua; hospitia 
curiae appellantur.] 1567 R. Mulcaster ibid. (i66o) 113 
Ten lesser houses or Innes.. which are called Innes of the 
Chancery The greater Innes of the same study called 
the Innes of Court. 1580 Stow Annals, 36 Henry ^ VI, The 
thirteenth day of Aprill there was a great fray in Fleete 
streete. .the king committed the principall governours of 
Furnrvatls, Cliffords, and Barnardcs Inne to prison in 
the Castle of Hertford. 1^0 Blount Law Diet., Innes 0/ 
Ctmx/,.. these, with the Two Serjanls Inns, and Eight 
Inns of Chancery, do altogether (to use Sir Edward Cokes 
words) make the most famous University, for Profession 
of Law onely, or of any one Humane Science in the World, 
1809 Blacksione's Cointn. L Introd. I 1. 26 note. The inns 
of chancery are, Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Lion's 
Inn, New Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, 
and Barnard’s Inn, These are subordinate to the inns 
of court; the three first belong to the Inner Temple, the 
fourth to the Middle Temple, the two next to Lincoln's Inn, 
and the two last to Gray’s Inn, 1883 W/iarion's Law Lex. 
(ed. 7), Inns 0/ Chancery,., were formerly preparatory 
colleges for students, and many entered them before 
they were admitted into the Inns of Court. They [now] 
consist chiefly of solicitors, and possess corporate property, 
hall, chambers, etc., but perform no public functions like the 
Inns of Court. 

c. !nns of Court i the four sets of buildings in 
London (the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn) belonging to the four 
legal societies which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar, and hold 
a course of instruction and e.xaraination for that 
purpose; hence, these four societies themselves. 
(Formerly also colloq. inns a court.) 

The distinction of the ‘foure principall Innes’ of law as 
Inns of (^ourt, was fully established in the 15th c.: see 
quot, a 1485 in b. But in earlier times, and sometimes later» 
the name Inns of Court, or its equivalent, seems to have in- 
cluded both the hospitia viajora and hospitia minora’, cf, 
quots. 135s, X458, and isSolreferrlng to the same event) in b, 
with 1548 and 1597 here. 

1396 (June x6) htquisitio p, mart. Henry Grey de Wilton, 
De Manerio suo de Porlpole in Holburne vocato Greysyn. 
1427 Black Books (MS.) 0/ Lincolns Inn If. 13a, Lyn- 
colnesyn. Manucapcio Sociorum ejusdem Hospicii. 2429-30 
Ibid. If. 22 b, Y* Siyw.nrd of Lyncollysyn. 1436 Ibid. 
If. 31 a. The fclaweshippe of Lyncoll* ynne. a 1^85 [see b]. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 541 The .xxiii. daie of 
February wer foure readers sent for to the Starre Chamber, 
of every house of the foure principall Innes of Courte one, 
1558 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. rijb, Surely, Sir .. it 
scemeth you came abruptly from a countrey schoole to an 
Inne of Court. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. li. 14-15 Hee is 
at Oxford still, is hee not ? . . Hee must then to the Innes of 
Court shortly : I was once of Clements Inne, x666 Doc- 
dale Orig. Jurid. (1671) 141/2 These Hostells being Nurs- 
eries or Seminaries of the Court, taking their denomination 
of the end wherefore they were so instituted, were called 
therefore the Innes 0/ Court, 1698 Farquhar Love Bottle 
I. Wks, (Rtldg.) 489/1 You were once an honest fellow; but 
so long study in the inns may alter a man strangely, as you 
say. 17x0 Steele Tailor No. 186 f 3 Walking the other 
Day in a neighbouring Inn of Court. lotd. No. 389 f 3Tom, 
1 have bought you Chambers in the Inns of Court. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 21 P 4 Many of the Benchers of the 
several Inns of Court, who seem to be the Dignitaries of 
the Law. 1883 Chamber^ s Encycl. V. 584 The (our inns are 
each governed by a committee or board, called the benchers, 
who are generally Queen’s counsel or senior counsel. Each 
inn has also a local habitation, consisting of a large tract of 
houses or chambers which are in general occupied by bar- 
risters . . and arc a source of great wealth. 

attrib. and Comb. 1631 Lenton Leasures xxix, F iv, 
A yong Innes a Court Gentleman. 1634 Brf.hetos Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 156 The mayor, a well-bred gentleman, an 
inns-of-court man. x6ss J- Cotgrave Wit s Interpr, 27 (N.) 
Much desired., by ladies, inns a court gentlemen, and 
others. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv, You are., an Inns-of- 
Court-man. 

d. Serjeants' Inn : a collegiate building of the 
now extinct .order of SerJeants-at-Law, esp. that in 
Chancery Lane, sold in 1S77. 

1646 Ord. Lords 4- Com. Presb. Govt. 14 The classls of 
the two Serjants Innes. 1841 Penny Cycl, XXL 271/2 
The Serjeants formerly occupied three inns, or collegiate 
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buildings. .situate In Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Holbom, The Iwt, called Scroop’s Inn, has long been 
abandoned, and since the burning down of Serjeants' Inn, 
Fleet Street.. the serjeant$..have now no other building 
lhan_ Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which has been lately 
rebuilt. Ibid., In Serjeants* Inn Hall the judges and ser- 
jeanls, as members of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn, dine 
together during term-time. 1877 Loco /oumal ^ Mar. 1x7 
Serjeants' Inn was sold on Friday, February 23, mr 57,100/., 
to Mr. Serjeant Cox. .The determination of the judges and 
Serjeants to sell the ancient home of a moribund order was 
not taken lightly or of mere caprice. .. We ought to consider 
that places like Serjeants’ Inn have notv no sort of practical 
utility. 

P Some of the Inns of Chancery and of Court derive' 
their specific names from those of noblemen or persons of 
qualit)’, whose residence or property they formerly were, 
and from whom they were at first often rented. It has 
hence been sometimes assumed that the term inn here 
meant originally ‘the town-house or residence* of such 
nobleman or gentleman, e.g. that ’Lincoln’s Inn’ meant 
originally ‘ the Earl of Lincoln’s town-house ’ : but there 
is no evidence that inn ever had any such specific sense 
(as distinct from its general sense of ‘habitation, lodging, 
house sense i), and no proof that any of these houses bore 
the name hospitium or inn, until it was actually the hoS‘ 
pitium or hostel of a body of students. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as inn-bill, -door, ‘gaie^ 
-kitchen, -law, -phrase, -play, -stables, -yard ; •f'inn- 
house = sense 4 ; inn-like a. and adv., like an inn. 
See also Innholder, Innkeeper. 

X835 Cornwall a It gives no information on posting-houses 
or horses .. on breakfa-sts and dinners, on waiters and •inn- 
bills. 1765 Smollett Trav. (1766) ll.xli. 258 Westood close 
by them at the •tnndoor. 1755 Quix. (1803) 1 . 144 Sancho 
. .the •inn-gate being thrown wide open, sallied forth. 1694 
R. Frankland in R. Thoresby s Corr, J. 173 He . . would 
have sent for my daughter, whowasatan •inn-house. 1751 
Ladv M. Verb in Lett. C'tess Su/hlk (1824) 1 1 . 219 A pro- 
digious house, and furnished *inn-Iike, two beds in each 
room. X838 Dickens O. Twist xxxiti, Oliver hurried up 
the *inn-yard, with a somewhat lighter heart. 

Xnu (in), ». Now rare. [f. Inn sh. (In OE. 
and ME. tise often not separable from In v., q.v.)] 

1 . trails. To lodge, house, find lodging for. 
ref. To lodge oneself, find oneself a lodging. 

a xroo O. E. Chron. an. X048 pa woldon hi innian hi pasr 
beom sylfan ^elicode. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6903 So 
muche folc ]?er com, pat me nuste ware hqm Inny. c X350 
Will, Palerne But eche man al ni^t inned him where 
he mijt, CX386 Chaucer HnS.^s T. 1334 Whan he had 
broghc hem in to hb Ciiec And Inned hem euerlch in his 
degree. ^x4xo Love Bonavent. Sacram, Christ's Body 
326 (Gibbs MS.) Seynt huwe . . was inned for a tyme in a 
toune pat me clepep ioye, a 2649 Drumm. op Hawth. 
Poem's Wks (1711) 24 In a poor cottage inn’d, a virgin 
maid A weakling did Him bear, Who all upbears. zjt^Hezv 
Map Trav. High Church Apostle 7 These Inn’d themselves 
all Night in Knights-brldge Fields, 
b. To put up (a horse) at an inn. 

1607 Middleton Mich. Term 1. 1, 1 have but inn’d my horse. 
C. fg. {^passl) To be lodged or established. 

*399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles iii. 135 But here wey is all 
wronge wisdom is ynned. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
Eel. VI. XV, A firic beam. And pleasing heat (such as in first 
of Spring From Sol, inn'd in the Bull, do kindly streams 

2 . intr. (? for refl) To lodge, find lodging, so- 
journ ; now, to put up (at an inn or hostel). 

a 1375 yoseph A rim. xi 5 $, I haue felauschupe wijTouten . . 
wel aboute fifti, Bohe wymtnen and men j^at mote wi^ me 
Inne. T563-87 FoxE A. 4 M. (1596) 1554/2 We inned at the 
slgne of the Swan. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. iii. in Bullen 
O. PI. Ill, I never innd in the Townc but once, Brice’ 5 

Weekly yml. x8 Feb. 3 John Welch, Cornish Carrier, who 
formerly Inn’d at the Mermaid in Exon, is now removed to 
the Bear-Inn. 1885 M. J. Colquhoun Primus in Indis I. 
xiv. 2x7 , 1 inned at the best house, the Star and Garter. 
l3, (If a coach : To stop or put up (at an inn). 

1748 Richardson C/ar7VxaWks.i883VII.3i5 The Reading 
stage-coach, which Inns somewhere in Fleet Street. 1725 
H. Walfole Lett. (1866) VI. 205 You had better send lor 
them where the machine inns. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 175 A Bristol coach which inned at the Red Lion. 
1879 E, Walford Londoniana II. 6r An account of all the 
stage coaches, .where they ‘inn’ and where they ‘go out’, 

C. fg. and transf. 

xSgi Sylvester Du Sartos 1. ii. 454 So soon as Sol, leav- 
ing the gentle'T wins. With CanceT,or thirst-panting Leo inns. 
1606 Bp. Andrf-vvES Serm. II. 205 He .. dwellelh in Christ, 
and Christ in him ; not inneth or sojoumeth for a time, but 
dwclleth continually. 1640 Quarles Enchirid, iii. 77 If 
Feare depart from Hope, it travels to Infidelity, and Innes 
in Despaire. 1839 Bailev Festus viii. (1848) 86 Wisdom 
sometimes inns with ignorance. 

Izm, obs. form of In prep., adv., and v. 
d* Iima*ble, Obs. rare "L. inndbilis 
(Ovid), f. in- (In- ^)+ndre to swim.] 

1638 Phillips, Innatable,ox Innable, not to be swimmed in, 

+ Innam, -C. local. Obs, Also 7 innom, -e. ff. 
In adv, + ON. -ndm a taking (in compounds as 
land-, nes-, vidmarn), f. sterna to take ; cf. OE. 
ndrn seizure of property as a pledge, f. siimasi to 
take, Ni3f.] A piece of ground taken in or in- 
clos^ ; an intake. 

I1S26 Lincoln Eyre (Spelman), Innama non capiantur nisi 
per communcm assensuni. c 1150 Cra est Hosebonderie 
(in W. of Henley's Hush. 1890, 66), E si had inhom il deit 
ver queie coture il prent en le inhom. n.d. Charter in 
Spelman (1626) 383/1 Vnum croftum et duas innomas aut 
inclausuras, vocatas Inholmes.J 1344 Couc/ur Bk. Selby 
(Yorksh. Rcc. Soc.) II. 376 Bre^-c villata; de Keleby tan- 
gens innames de Stalingtburgh). x6i6 SurfL. & ^^ARKH. ' 
Country Fartne 20 He shall. .sow his Oats, either vpon the ! 
Innams, which is landc sownc the ycare before, or on the 
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tilth or fallow ground prepared for the purpose. 1662' 
Ducdale Hist. Imhank. ^ Drain. (1772) 219 The.. causey 
from the head thereof towards Kesieven, to the Innomc of 
Doningtone. 

b. Comb., as innom-barley. 

*® 74 “ 9 * Rav N. C. Words 29 Innemt-Barley, such Barley 
as b sown the second crop after the Grownd is fallowed. 
Innammel, obs. form of Enamel v. 
Innamorata, -ato, var. (mod. It. spelling) of 
Inamorata, -ato. 

Innamy, obs. form of Enemy ; see iNnn. 

Inn amyl, obs. form of Enamel. 
t Inna*rrable, «. Obs. [ad. late L. innarrd- 
bilis, f. in- (In- 3) + narrdbilis, f. narrdre to Nar- 
rate; cf. obs. F. iimarrable (Godef.).] That 
cannot be narrated or told ; unutterable, indescrib- 
able. (CfilNENARRABLE.) 

1552 LYNDESAYy7/«7war<r/;e6i3i The heuinlye sound, quhtik 
salbe Innarrabyll. 1574 Hcllowes Gs/cuara’s Pam. Ep. 
(*584) 363 With innarrable sighes,and teares incomparable, 
t ilina'rrowed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. lN-1 
+ Narrowed.] Confined within narrow limits. 
1650 Elegy in Gregory's Posilmsna, Though yon’ close 
Anchorite’s contracted Shrowd Made bb innarrowed Car- 
cass seem a Crowd. 

Irascibility (insesibi'Hti, inn-), [ad. late 
L. innascibilitcis (Hilary ) ; see next and -ity. Cf. 
F. innascihiliti (Littre).] The attribute of being 
independent of birth : said of God the Father. 

160R J. Davies Mimtn in Modutn (2878) 17 Innasci* 
bility we must admitt The Father, a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (1688) 327 The . . properties are ; first innascibility and 
inemanability . . these belong to the Father. Cudworth 

Iniell. Syst. 1. iv. _§ 34, 255 God is the only Ingenerate or 
Unmade Being., his very essence is Ingenerability or Innas- 
cibility. 1856 Faber Creator^ Creature u. i. (1886) rio Who 
can tell the joy of the Father in His Innascibility? 
Innasciole (inzE*sIbT, inn-), a. [ad. late L. 
innascibilis (Tertullian), f. itt- (In- 3 ) + tiascibilis, 
f. naset to be born. Cf. F. istnascible (Littre).] 
That cannot be bom ; not snbject to the condition 
of birth : said of God the Father. 

185* Bp. Forbes Ntcene Cr. J33 He is the unbegoUen, the 
unproduced, the innascible. 

t Irma’table, a. Obs. rare^^. Also erron. 
-ible. [f. In-3 + L, natabilis, f. natare to swim : 
cf. Innable.J That cannot be swum in. 

1623 CocKEBAM, Innatihle, not to be swimmed in. 2656 
Blount Glossegr., Innatable, that cannot be swimmed in. 
t Iima’taxit, a. Obs, [f. L. innatdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of iitnaiare. Innate v.^\ cf. Natant.] 
Swimming or Boating in or upon some liquid, 
x6s7 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 533 Others onely bray and 
boyl the fruits, .. collecting theinnatant spume. 2662 H. 
Stubbe Ind. Neetarvix. 28 Large innatant bodies, resembling 
a Solution of Fat in Water. 

Innate (i’nn^k, a. Also 5 innat. 

[ad. late L. innatus (Tertullian), f. in- (In- 2) + 
status, pa, pple. of siSsct to be bom.] 

1 . Existing in a person (or organism) from birth ; 
belonging to the original or essential constitution 
(of body or mind) ; inborn, native, natural, 
a. Of qualities, principles, etc. (esp. mental). 
Opposed to acquired, esp. in innate ideas, the nature, 
character, and even existence of which have been the subject 
of philosophical dispute, from the times of the Stoics. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2130 , 1 am sure that the 
hookes alle thre Redde hathe & seen your Innat sapience. 
2615 G. Sandvs Trov. 100 Out of an innate hatred greedily- 
pursuing the tncounter. a 26x9 Fotherbv i. ili. 

I 3 (1622) 19 It is innate to nil, to owne Their father true, 
by Nature knownc.^ 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. x. 
(1676) 17/x So that in all there be fourteen species of the 
understanding, of which some are innate., the other arc 
gotten by doctrine, learning, and use. Plato will have all 
to be innate. ^ 1690 Locke //rw. Und. 1. ii. § i It is an 
establish'd Opinion amongst some hlen, That there are in 
the Understanding certain Innate Principles . . which the 
Soul receives in its very first Being, anef brings into the 
World with it. 269a Bentley Boyle Led. 4 The commonly 
received notion of an innate idea of God, imprinted upon 
every soul of man at their creation. 17x3 Steele En^lishm, 
N0.3. 16 It is below the., innate Honesty ofatrucEnglishman 
to enter into a partial Friendship. 2739 Hume Hum. Nat. 
P874) 1 . 1. i. 316 It has been disputeri whether there be any 
innate ideas, or whether all ideas be derived from sensation 
and reflexion, ^ 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
252 Notes in birds aiy no more innate, than language is in 
man. 2862 Mill U/rV//. iii. 4511. .the moral feelings are not 
innate, but acquired, they are not for that reason, the less 
natural. 2868 Farrar Seekers 1. H. (187^) 27 But eloquence 
is a gift as innate as the genius from which it springs. ^ 

b. Of inborn material substances or formations. 
(In quot. 1718 app, misused for 'internal* or 
' hidden within ’.) Obs. 

x62x Burton Anat. Alel. 1. 1 , n. iL (1676) 9/r A humour is 
a liquid or fluent part of the body . . and i« either innate or 
born with us, or adventitious and acquisite, 2626 Bacon 
Sylva% 365 It betraycth and tolleth forth the Innate and 
Radicall Moisture. x66o Boyle Nno Exp. Phys. Meek. 
Digress. 342 The Pressure of the innate Air in the casaty 
of the Chest, a 17x8 Pkkn Maxims Wks. 1756 I. E21 How 
Nourishment is carried and diffused throughout the Body, 
by most Innate and imperceptible Passages. 

c. Of a vegetable formation: Originating withm' 
the matrix or the substance of the plant Of 
a mineral : Originating within the matrix ; native. 

1887 W. Phillips Bril. Diseemycetes Pkacidium Are- 

tosiaphyli. Sub^egarious, innate, then cruropent, splitting 
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the epidermis. 1890 Kattire 6 Feb. 314A Diamonds are ' 
found in some of the more clayey and pebbly layers, and. . 
they are innate in the rock. 

2 . iransf. Originally or properly existing in the 
thing spoken of ; belonging to the essential nature 
or constitution of a thing ; inherent. ? Ohs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xviir. xxxviii, The wood . . Of horrour 
full, but horrour there innate. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mari. 

A This ayres innate and chiefest qualitle. 1665 PMl. 
Trans. I. 106 AH Comets in their innate Motion. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archil. II. 99/1 Of the defects in buildings 
. . some-are innate and owing to the Architect. 1742 Young 
Ni. Tk. IX. 1470 Has matter innate motion? 

3 . Bot. Said of a part or organ borne on the apex 
of another ; esp, of an anther that is a direct con- 
tinuation of the apex of the filament. (Cf. Ad- 
NATE 2 .) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot.6t Anthers erect, innate. 
1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 202 The anther is attached to 
the filament In various ways ; if the filament runs directly 
svithout interruption into the base of the connective, it is said 
to be innate. 

t Innate, Obs.rars. [f. prec.] irans, a. 
To make innate ; to produce or generate within 
something, b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow 
by nature {wilh something) ; usually in ^ass. To 
be naturally endowed wiih. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Kcv. iv. i. ^Vks. 1856 I. 117 
Wizards .. making curious search For natures secrets, the 
first innating cause. ai6Si Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 
ff57 They in this County seem innated with a Genius to 
study Law. Ibid. 11. 279 Thus God hath innated every 
Country* with a Peculiar Genius. Ibid iv. 4 A person 
innated with a publike spirit. 

tXnna'te, Ohs. rare. [ad. L. innatare to 
swim in or upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) + natare to swim.] 
intr. To swim or float in or upon something. 

X670 H. Stobbe Plus Ultra igt It cast a shadow by its 
innating on the surface of them. 

t Inna’ted, a. Obs. [f. L. innM-us Innate 
-h-EDi 2.] -Innate fl. (Frequent i: 1550-1650.) 

XS 45 JoYE Exp. Dan. iii. E iv, That innated malyce and 
rotcd enuy. XS94 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (1717) 259 That 
Courage wnth my Blood and Birth innated. x6ox R. John- 
son Kin^d 4- Cemnno. (1603) 19 The Scots he entertaineth 
for their innated hatred towards the English, a X639 Spot- 
TiswooD Hist. Ch. 364 The innated cfemencj' 

of the King. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud 127 Innated 
instinct of Nature. 

Znna'tely (see the adj.)i adv. [f. Innate a. + 
-LT-.] By innate character; by birth; by essen- 
tial nature or constitution ; naturally. 

1632 J. Hayivaro tr, Biondis Erontena Ep. Ded. .\iijb, 
Finding them so innately habitual], and so constantly per- 
manent in that Sex. x^s Ford Handbook Spain i. 77 The 
last consolation of the innately noble. i 36 i hliss Braddon 
Trail of Serpent i. i. 8 Natures.. so innately wicked, 

Inna-teness (see the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being innate. Also 
in pi. innate qualities. 

X727 in Bailey voI. II. 1747 Hartley Etuj, Orig. Appet. 

I. 5x The innateness of moral principles. 1869 J, Haig 
Symbolism vi. 56 The innateness of the senses of hearing 
and seeing. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights Ins. xv, 159 [To] 
think of what the instincts or innatenesses of this and 
farther existence, may be. 

Inna'tive, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. Innate 
+ -IVE, after Native.] Innate ; native. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneisu Prol. 97 Beside his innatxve polecy, 
Humanite, curaige, fredome and chevalry. [comtu.] In- 
rative is als mekil to say as inborn, or that quhilk cumis till 
ony pereon be thar natural inclinatioun of kynd, throw thar 
forbearLs. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. x, (1682) 243 An art so 
natural and innative to them. 1657 Lust's Domin. iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XIV. X49 All that love, Which by innative 
duty I did owe her. x8^ I.,owell Willows (1869) 263 Some 
innative weakness there must be, 

ZHnato**, used as combining form of L. innatus 
Innate a., forming adjectives in which it adverbi- 
ally qualifies the second element, as inna*to- 
eru'mpeiit, innate (sense i d) and erumpent ; 
inna^to-fi'brillose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent fibrils; innato-se’ssile, innately sessile; 
inna:to-squa*mulose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent minute scales. 

1857 Berkeley Crypiog, Bot. 313 This genus.. seems to 
me essentially innato-erumpent. x866 — in Intel!. Ob^erv. 
No. so. 97 The pilcus innato-^uamulose. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Innatofbrillose, cUd with adherent fibrils. 1887 W. 
Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 199 Mollisia Cerastiorum. 
Gregarious, minute, innato-sessife. 
t Inna-tural, a. Obs. [ad. late L. innattlralis 
(Boethius), f. in- (In- 3) + ndturdlis Natural. 
Cf. F.innalurel (Littre),] Not natural; contrary 
to nature; unnatural. 

e X400 Lnnfrand sCiiyrg. 203 Colre sum is natural & sum 
is innatural. -Of colre innatural ben. v. maners, a-s cltrina. . 
adusta, prassina & eruginosa. ^ 1494 Fabyan Clirou. 1. xxvi, 
19 For the Innaturall disposicion of themodcr y* so cruelly 
sfewe her owne childe. x^3 Dryden yirt’ennl Introd. 
(1697) 60 They are like the Fruits of the Earth in this in- 
natural Season: The Corn which held up its Headjisspoil’d 
with Rankness ; but the greater part, -is laid along. 

So J* Innatnra’lity, unnaturalness, want of na- 
tural aflection ; f Inua*turally adv.f unnaturally, 
against nature. 

X494 Fabyan Citron, civil. 146 She had innaturally slayne 
hir lorde and husbonde. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 
601 This forcnamed Iherome. .innaturally and falsely dys- 


couered vnto theim all the bysshoppes and kynges councell. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (X595) 263 marg., Innaturality 
amongest kinred [is] infamous. x6xx Florio, Innaturalita, 
innaturalitie. 

t Inna’turalize, Obs. 7 -are. [In--.] irms. 
To naturalize within ; to convert (a thing) into 
a natural part of (something) ; to assimilate. 

1685 Baxter Parnpkr. N. T., James i. 21 Thus made an 
innaturaliz’d Word ; and so receiv’d and digested, it will 
save your Souls. 

Zuna’ttirate, v. rare. [f. In- 2 -t- L. ndtura 
+ -ATE 3.J Irons. To imbue the nature of (a being) 
wil/t (something). 

1849 Froude Nemesis X67 If those . . who .. crush the 
young shootings of the heart, and blight its growth . .would 
but innaturate it with their poison and make it barren for 
ever ! 

Zimavigable (inte*vigab*l, inn-), a. [ad, L. 
tnndvi^dbi/ts, f. in- (In- 3 ) + navigdbilis Navi- 
gable. Cf. F. innavigable (16th c. in Liltr6).] 
Not navigable; that cannot be naidgated. a. Of 
a sea, river, etc. : That cannot be sailed upon, 
along, or through ; impassable for a ship or boat. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 There is no 
lande vnhabitable, nor Sea innauigable. 1604 R. Cawdrey 
Table Alph., Innauigable, that cannot be sailed vpon. 1684 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth 11. 96 Such a troubled state of the 
waters, as do^ not only make the sea innavigable, but also 
strikes terror into all the maritime inhabitants. X739 Eliz. 
Carter tr. Algarotti on *NesvtotCs Theory* (1742) I. 86 
What the innavigable Ocean was to the Ancients. *899 
Brit. Weekly 15 June 158/3 The lliames, choked with 
hummocks, floes and fields of ice, was innavigable. 

b. Of a ship or boat : That cannot be employed 
in navigation. 

1755 Macens Itisttranees II. 75 (Ordinances of Middle- 
burg) When a Ship., is rendered innavigable ..it is then 
allowed to abandon such Ship, .to the Use of the Assurers. 

Hence InnaJvlgabl'lity, Iiiiia*vi^ableness, the 
quality or condition of being innavigable. 

1685 H. hfoRE Para. Prophet. 399 It is not the Innaviga- 
bleness of the blood. .(for so much blood as to sail upon is 
a monstrous Phancj’). 1848 Arkould Mar. Insur. (iB66> 
1 . 1. ui. 344 French Jurists confine the ‘ innavigability * 
spoken of in the Code, 10 the single case in which the ship 
cannot be repaired so as to continue its voyage or keep the 
sex 

t I'niie, and Obs. Forms: a. 1-2 
innan, 2-3 innen, (2 inna). ] 3 . 1-5 inne, (4-5 
ynne). [OE. had two derivatives of in- 1 a. OE. 
innan adv, and prep, (of motion and position) 
with gen.jdat., acc., = OS. innan, OFris. inna adv. 
and prep, with dat., acc., OHG. innatta, innan 
adv. and prep, with gen., dat., acc. (MHG., mod. 
G. innen)^ Goth. innanOf ON. innan adv. and 
prep. Avith geni; OE. inne adv. of position,® 
OS., OFris. inne adv., Goth, x/z/w, ON. inni adv., 
OHG. inna, inni, inne adv. and prep, ‘within*. 
These two words were originally different in sense, 
innan being orig. * from within *, but in late OE. 
there remained little or no distinction between 
innan and inne as adverbs; the main difference 
being that inne was only an adv,, while innan was 
both adv. and prep. A few examples of inixan as 
prep, are found in 12th c, ; and innen adv% occurs 
in Hatton Gospels and liiyamon. Jnna prep, in 
Lamb. Horn, may be an error for innan or inne. 
But the ordinary early ME. form for both ridv. and 
prep, was inne, frequent in Southern writings of 
I2-I4th c. It is very rare in the Kentish of Shore- 
ham and the Ayenbite, in which the prep, is regu- 
larly ine. In northern works, from Cursor Mttndi 
onwards, and in Midland works after the time when 
final -e became mute, inne {ynne) appears to be 
merely an occasional spelling of in.'] 

A. adv. 1 , Of position. • 
a. innan, innen : From within ; on the inside, 
within. 

Beowulf (f.) 2^32 Breost innan wcoll heostrum geboncum. 
zz xooo Caedmons Gen. 1322 (Gr.) gcofon-husa mast., innan 
and utan eoroan lime ^efiestni^ wi 5 fiode. c xooo Sax. 
Leeekd. II. 308 Smirc mid ha eagan innan. cxooo Ags. 
Gosp. RIatt. xxiit. 27 Hij synt innan fulle deadra bana. ~ 
Mark vii, 21 Innan of manna beortan yfele 5e}>ancas cuma6. 
c X160 H at t. G. ibid., Innen of manne neorten yfele gebances 
cumasd. c 1205 Lav. 2x153 innen igrauen, mid rede 

golde stauen, an on-licnes deore, ofdrihtene? moder. 
inne: In, within, inside, in-doors. 
c 85s O. E. Chron. an. 491 Her ./Elle and Cis'm . . ofslogon 
alle ba be b®r mne eardedon. C803 K. ^Elfred Oros. i. i. 
§ 23 ponne b®r biS man dead .. he liS inne unforbarned. 
Ibid., Ealic b^ hwile b® b«et lie bj 3 inne, b®r sceal beon 
gedrync and plega. cooo tr, Bseda's Hist. 11. ix. [xii.J 
(1890) 128 HwmScr be pe utc b® inne wsere. cxooo Sax. 
Leechd. 11 . 352 Sie sc drenc pxr Inne se seoca man 
uinc sie. CX050 in Kemble Cod. Diplom. IV. 228 On 
Mm scyran ..tSe Ordric abbud hjefS’land inne. n xxoo 
Gerefa in Anglia (x886) IX. 260 gc inne ge ute. CIX75 
Lamb, Ham. 51 per wunieS fewer cunnes wurmes inne. 
a ***5 St. Marker, jo To beoren me in to hts balefule hole 
ber he WTineo inne. a 1225 Ancr. R. 160 pe cngel wende in 
to hire, — beoune heo was inne .. a! hire one. X340 Ayenb. 

per ue may go outc of pe uete, bote zuyeb ase ber is 
inne. ^^2340 Cursor M. 1674 (Trin.) Piastre [the timber] 
^’el wi^ute and jmiie. rx386 Chaucer T. 13 Yet 
fel be for his sjTine Doun in to belle where he yet is Inne. 


rx400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 129 The Contree is not worihi 
Howndes to dwelle inne. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 167 Of a ihyng 
that now ys ynne. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 9 In which 
bei ben ynne. 

2 . Of motion, inne: In (to a place). NotinOE. 

(In later instances, perh. only var. spelling of f«.) . 
a 1225 Ancr. R, 58 Jif eni unwrie put were, & best fcolle 
per inne. 0:1300 Cursor M. 13789, 1 ne may to pat watir 
Wynne For obere goon bifore me Inne. 13.. Coerde L. 

5 303 So that ye lat us inne come. ^1380 Sir Ferumb. 134) 
t were ful hard ^vyb assaut m comen inne. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 37 Thurgn which division cam inne. Ibid. II. a 
Thus bringth he many a meschiefe inne [rime beginne], 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 436-7 Thedlr inne wille I. He went inne. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans K ij a, A Rowte of wolues where ihay 
passin inne. 

'Z. prep. 1 . Of position : In, within, 
a. innan, innen, (inna). (In OE. with gen. or 
dat., or acc. of time.) 

^897 K. wElfred Gregory's Past.^ xlvij. 359 Innan hts 
^cSance. c xooo Ags. Ps. (’1 h.) cxlii(il. 4 Is me aenge gast 
innan hreSres. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 10 pa he sat 
innan huse [Lindisf. in bus; Rushw. in huse; Hatton 
innen huse]. Ibid. xxl. 12 Ealle b^ b® ceapodun innan 
temple [Lindisf. in temple, Kush7v. in b^m temple], cxioo 
O. E. Chron. an. 789 (Laud MS.) He was bebyrgeL. innan 
bxre cyrican.^ d^nib. Hem. 21 Gif he bidS inna 

pa sunne, and in bon ponke he is al^ for-loren. Ibid. 27 pe 
deofel bet to sobe b® rixat in-nan him bet [etc], Ihia. 43 
Innan ban sea weren .vli, bittcre upe. 

inne. (Found esp. at the end of a relative 
clause, or after its object in verse.) Not in OE. 

C11J5 Lamb. Horn. 3 per drihten rad inne pe weye. Ibid. 
21 He wune 3 inne fule sunne. c 1200 Trjn. Coll. Horn. 53 
Holie mihtes pe wunieS on hire alse folc inne burh. cwoo 
Obmim 3506 And till bait illke bottle patt be wollde inne 
borenn ben. Ibid. 19036 Her i piss Cnsstendomess jif pait 
Cristess bird iss inne. rx205 Lay. 454 pat Dardanisc kun 
..woneS in pisse londe-.jnne peowedome. CX290 Beket 
042 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 133 pe furste oflize is propre inov: to 
be slat bat he was Inne. c 1320 Sir THstr. 571 His chawm- 
ber he lib inne. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. 163 As a Laumpe 
bat no lint is Inne. r 1380 Wvclif Serm.'St\. Wks. II. 222 
Poul meneb hi pis sleep synnepat foolis lyvenynne. C1386 
Chaucer Prol. 41 And eek in what array that Jhey were 
Inne [rime bigynnej. c 1400 Mau.vdev. (Roxb.) ii. 73 In the 
Hows, that it is inne. c 1420 A vou>. A rth. xxxUi, Bothe my 
dethe and my lyfe Is inne the wille of thi wife. 0x450 
Merlin 18 The tyme..that I was ynne conceyved. 

2 . Of motion : Into. 

. a. innan. (Only in OE., with acc.) 

<r87S 0 , E. Chron. an. 868 Her for se ilea here innan 
Mierce to Snotengaham. irxooo Ap. Gosp. Malt. x. 5 Ne 
ga ge innan samaritana ceastre. Ibid, xxi, ai Ahefe pe upp 
and feall innan pa sae. 

inne, (Not in OE.) 

c xxjsi-^^nb. Horn. 27 Ne be deofel meynefrccumenin-ne 
him lor his gode ivcrkes. Ibid. 33 Ne kimeS he nefre inne 
heoueneriche. c X20o ORMJNSSSoPatl hus patt brsed is nine 
don. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1711 Tlie cnilde wanne owt of study, 
That he was innesett. r x42o5‘*V <4 wfli/arr (Camden) xxii, 
Letle the cors go inne his graue. 

8 . After believe'. ®in, on, upon. 
x34o-;7o Alex. «$• Bind. 597 For loue of pe lord pat we 
leuen inne. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 166 Thel maken 
Ymages lyche to tho ihinges, that thei han beleeve inne. 


Inne, obs. f. In adv. and v.^ Inn sb. and v* 

+ Inne'bnlated, ppl. a. Her. Obs. [In- ^ : 
in med.L. infiebuldt-us.] Having an outline re- 
sembling clonds; ®Nebule. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D iv b, Theys armys be calde 
innebulaiyd for ij. colowris ar put togedre by the manere of 
clowdys. X560-X600 Satire on Duttons in Rel. Ant. II. 122 
For their bravery’ indented and parted, And for their knavery 
innebulated. 

flnne’Ct, t'. Obs. rare. \p.^.'L. inn€ct-ere)ti 
tie, fasten, entangle, f. in- (In- 2) -f- nedere to tie, 
bind ; cf. annecti] irons. To join together (two 
things) each within the other; to interlink. 

a i66x Fuller Worthies, Durham i. (1662) 293 [He] 

(in allusion of his two Bishopricks, which he successively 
enjoyed) iw’o Annulets innected in his Paternal Coat. 

Znned (ind), ppl, a. [f. In v. + -ed L] Taken 
in, gathered in (as a crop), inclosed, etc. : see In z'. 

.1629 Drayner Conf (1647) Bivb, Neither the bankes of 
Marsh land nor of other inned ground*^ 1640 Jp^^b. Ho. 
Comm. II. £8 A Bill declaring the Ancient and Comm(m 
L.aw of the Land, concerning Salt-marches, Inned ground, 
&c. read the first time. 1854 Jrnl. R.Agric. Sac. XV.t.19 
Ward-dykes . . to hold off fen-waters from inned grounds. 

t Inne’gable, a. Obs. rare. [f. In* 3 + L. 

to deny + -ABLE.] Undeniable. ^ 

1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund!. 534 The illation is 
innegable. , . .... 

Inixeity (in(n)r'iti). rare. [ad. mod.I. /«««// 
(iSioin Hatz.-Darm.), n. of quality f. inni Innate: 
see -ITY.] Innateness. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. 15 Seeing . . that the positive 
experiment, as well as other considerations, disprove l 
inneity of language. - ... 

Inner (i’nai), sb. [f. In v. + -eb 1 .] One who 
* ins *, takes in, or reclaims land. 

1596 Lambarde Peranth. Kent (1826) 397 In the 
1587 there was an Inning of one thousand acres ni^ 1 
whereof the Inners .. enioyed the one halfe and an eig 
part of the other halfe. 

Inner (imsj), a. {sb.-) Forms : i annero, 
innra, inra, 1-3 inre, 3-5 innore, 4 inero, 4-5 
ynn8r(e, (4-6 inder), 5 inner©, (inhir, ynhir)i 
4- inner. [OE. inne{r)r-a, x«'«V-<z, adj. 
(compar. of inne, inn, In advl) = OFris. viya. 



INNER. 

OHG. innarOy innero (G. innerCy innerer)^ ON. 
innrey itre (S\v. inrey Da. indre). With the d in 
IvIE. cf. Thunder. 

The OE. comparison of in was innerra, innentest J ana* 
logical modes of ME, or early mod.E. use were innery 
inufst I inttereryinneresi ; innennorey inneT^uost l inmore, 
inmost; mod. Eng. uses inner, imnost and innermost. 
Inner k only used attributively, and cannot be followed by 
than, like ordinary comparatives.! 

1 . Situated more within ; more or further inward ; 
interior. Often with a positive force, antithetical, 
not to in, but to otiier : Sihtated within or inside ; 
inward; internal, a. /iV. , of spatial position. . 

c xooo JElfric Voc. in Wn-Wulcker 149/t liber, seo inre 
hrind. cxk>oo Leg. St. Swiiitn, etc. (i86r) no (Bosw.) Se 
leo Rewal on Szet inre westen. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirtirg. 
148 He decline^ into i>e ynnere [v. r. Innere] partie till J»at 
he peerse h® wydrif. c 1400 Destr. Troy 749 Pai 

entrid full evyn into an Inner chamber. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Love 79 Behald, myn inhir partis has vpbolyd. xssx 
Recorde Fathxo. Knowi. i. Defin., In a triangle al the 
angles bee called inner angles. 1590 Sfekser F. Q. 1. viii. 
3o_Those were the keyes of every inner dore. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrima^ {1614) 507 Cinamom is the inner barke of a tree. 
X703 T. N^. City ^ C. Purchaser 128 Inner*doors in large 
Buildings ought to be 3 Foot broad and upwards. 1745 
De Foe's £ng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 265 Her inner 
petticoats, flannel and swan-skin from Salisbury and Wales. 
x86oTvnDALi. G/rtc. 11. xiv. 302 He. .maintains., the opinion, 
that ice has always an inner temperature lower than zero. 
18^ tr. Lotse's Metafk. 345 Of the inner movements of 
things we know nothing. 

b. Jig. Of other limits figured as spatial : More 
intimate ; more central ; more hidden or secret, 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 The ynner loue of 
the peple was torned in to hate. 1815 Shelley Demon 
World 96 From nature’s inner shrine, Where gods and 
fiends in worship bend. x8so Tenkyson /« Mem. xHi, De* 
lights. .That stir the spirit’s inner deeps. Mod. The inner 
circle of his friends. 

c. iransf Indistinct or muffled, as if coming 
from far within, nonce-use. 

1830 Tennyson Dying Swan i, With an inner voice the 
river ran. 

d. Music. Applied to parts or voices intermedi- 
ate between the highest and lowest of the harmony 
(also called middle'). 

2 . Said of the mind or soul (as the more inacces- 
sible or secret, or as the more central or essential 
part of man, or as distinguished from the external 
or outer world), and of things belonging or relating 
thereto; hence often = Mental or spiritual. 

. C900 tr, Bsdds Hist. w. xiii. (1722) 582 On 5 am inneran 
godum ge on 5 am uttran. a X050 Liber Sciniitl. ix. (1880) 
44 5e inra dema ^ej^anc swypor pacnne ba word besceawap. 

After, i?. 92 Hwo se ^emeleaslicKe witeS hire uttxe 
eien, purh Codes rihtwise dome heo ablindeS In pe inre eien. 
<1x340 HASifoi^ Psalter lx, 20 pat..l>e utter man haf noght 
maistry of it'^re. xiSa-xS?! [see 3I. 2390 Spenser F. 

II. vii. 24 But th’ Elfin Knight with wonder all the way Did 
feed his eyes, and fild his inner thought. 2813 Shelley 
Q. Mab vn. 50 The sense By which thy inner nature was 
apprised Of outward shows. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 217 Fox’s inner light does not profess to supersede 
..the internal light of Revelation. 1874 Carpenter Ment, 
P/iys. I. ii. § 4 (1879) X20 The Cerebrum, — the in.strument of 
our Psychical or inner life. 1883 J. Martineau Tyfes Elk. 
The. 1 . 1. i. I 3. x6s Our own mind we know by what is called 
the ‘ Inner Sense ’ or consciousness. 

3 . Phr. The inner man : a. The inner or spiri- 
tual part of man ; the soul or mind. 

cxooo Ecgberi's Penii. iv. § 63 in Thorpe Laxvs IL 224 
Se innra man 5 jet is seo saw]. 1382 Wyclif Efk. iii. 16 
That he 3yue to 5ou..vertu for to be strengthid by his 
spirit in the ynnere man [Vulg. in interiorem kominetn). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. iir, u (1495) 48 Isidore 
spekyth . . of the inner man and vttef man. 1671 Milton 
P. E. n. 477 This attracts the soul, Governs the inner man, 
the nobler part, i860 Farrar Ong Lang. i. 32 The living 
product of the whole inner man. 

b. humorously (after sense 1): The stomach or 
* inside esp. in reference to food. 

1856 Kane Arci.Exfl. II. xx. 204 With my inner man 
well refreshed with auk-livers, I was soon asleep. 1865 Day 
0/ Rest Oct. 609 The New Englander, who had been 
strengthening the inner man during the remarks of the abb^. 

4 . Inner harristery inner post, inner stem-post, 
Inner Temple, etc. : see the nouns. 

f 5 . Inner was foimerly sometimes written in 
combination or hyphened with a sb., where it 
would now be written separately ; e.g. inner-laud, 
interior country; inner-ward, of a castle (see 
Ward sb.’^) \ innerwit, internal knowledge (see 
Wit). Ohs. 

X49S Treviso's Barth. De P. E. iir. \t. (W. de W.) 52 
Felynge bodyly wy tte and ymagynacyon arne sytuate in the 
soufe, that he is onid to the body and yeue it lyfe and Inner- 
wytte and vtterwytt to perfeccion of the body. 1613 M. 
Ridley Magtt. Bodies 99 No lessc doth the Needle and 
Compasse upon the continent and inner-land, decline [etc.]. 

B. sb. That division of a target next outside the 
bull's-eye : = Centre sb. 9; or, in some targets, 
the division immediately outside the centre, b. 
elltpf. A shot which strikes this. 

1887 Daily Hetvs 15 July 3/5 Beginning with two inner?, 
he then put together five successive bulls-eyes, and surged 
his aggregate to within a point of that by which Corporal 
Soutar Won the Bronze Medal last year. X89X C. James 
Eom. Rigmarole 19 The bygone shot wasn’t a'bull s-cye; 
■ DO, only an * inner 
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t I'nner, 0^1'. Obs. Forms: 1 innor, 3-5 in- 
nere, 4 ynnere, 5 inner, [OE. innor (compar. 
of inn adv.. In) = OHG. innor (MHG. inner).] 
M ore inwards ; further in. 

^ c 1000 ASiLfric Gram, xxxvili. (Z.) 240 Jntra wiSlnnan, 
interius yiSinnan o 55 e innor. c 1205 Lay. 29282 Swa 
sparewe innere crap.^ X399 Lakcl. Hick. Redeles iir. 195 
And leie hem plcye in Jjc porche, and pres.^e non jTinere. 
c 1450 Lonelich Gr«r 7 l. 299 Thanne forth loscphe Innere 
wenie. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1771 Lybeauus inner gan pace. 
+ I’nnerer, a. Obs, rare. In 4 inerere. [A 
double comparative form, f. Inner a. -f- -er 3 : cf. 
OHG. innartrOy innerero, and superl. InnerestJ 
= Inner ; in quot. absol. = inner parts. 
a 1340 Hampolb Psalter cviii. 17 Hit entird as watir in 
his inerere and as oyl in his bonys. 

t I'nnerest, a. Obs. Eorms : 3 {Ormi) inn- 
reast, 3-4 inrest(e. 4-5 innerest, (-yste), 5 
inerest, 6 yndrest. [f. Inner <i. (q.v.) + -est;- 
cf. OHG. innar 6 st (MHG. innerest, G. innerst'), 
MDu. innerst, htrest, inderst\ all which show a 
superl. formed apparently on a comparative, after 
the latter had to a certain extent lost its full com- 
parative force.] Innermost, inmost. 

eixoo Ormin 10*7 Biforenn an allterr i>at wass Innresst 5 
Jjcj^re minnstre. <1x300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxvii.]. 13 Mi 
saule kou toke fra inreste helle. <‘1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. 
pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) Thilkc cercle bat is innerest \v.r. 
inrestl, or most with Inne, ioyncth to tne symplcsse of the 
Myddel. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love Vtdi. (Skeal) 1 , 8 Rude 
wordes and boistous percen the herle of the herer to the 
inrest point. Myrr.our LadyezxZ Ioye..inthe 

yndrest bowels of hatte. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ssb/x 
He had brought the sheep in to the innerest part of deserte. 
Innerly (i*n3iU),<r. 0b5.tyic.Sc.dial. Forms: 
see Inner a. p. Inner a. 4- -ly 1 ; cf. MHG. in- 
ner{c)lich (G. tnncrlicK), MDu. inncrKjk^ 

1 . Inner, interior ; inward, internal. 

1434 Misyn Memiing Life iiB Of be inhirliest mergh of 
our hartis sail rise Jufe of god. 1435 — Fire of Loz'e 39 
Gostely gladnes & inhirty myrth. Ibid. 70 Sjmgand ful 
fare fro vtward melody to ful inhirly X ha nowne. iSzs-So 
Jamieson, Innerlie, .. sittmted in the interior of a country. 

b. Intimate. 

x866 J. Brown Horse Subs. Ser. tii. 286 (Cent) So mature, 
so large, and so innerly was his knowledge [etc.]. 

2 . * Kindly, affectionate, possessing sensibility or 
compassion' (Jam.). 

t8*4 ^tACTAGGART Gallovid, Encyet., Innerly hearted, of 
a feeling disposition. 1825-60 Jamieson s.v., 'She’s an 
innerlie ' or * a very innerlie creature ’. 

3 . In-lying, not exposed ; hence, ‘Fertile : applied 
to land ' (Jam,). 

x868 Life Hugh Elliott li. 73 We Uve on a drier soil and 
in a more ‘ innerlie* country. 

Hence I’nnerliness, intimacy, closeness. 
x888 Mrs. Lynn Linton in Pall Mall G. 2 Oct, s/x It was 
a friendship without the 'innerliness ’ of true cordiality. 

X’nnerlyf adv. Obs. or rare. Forms : see In- 
ner <r, [f. lNNEB<z.-h-Lv 2 ; iinurltche 

(Ger. innerlich), MDn. innerlike (Dn. innerJijk).'] 
1 , More within {pbsi) ; inwardly, internally, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. JVace (Rolls) 3195 Sche trem- 
blede and sykede inderly {v.r. incrly). 1390 Gower Conf. 

I. 227 Whan she wist it mderly. ^1435 Misyn Fire of Love 
39 With flaume of fyre I am inhirly bymd. 155$ Abp. 
Parker Ps, xlv. 333 They shall full nye be brought to hym 
, , In palace there I most innerly, where kyng bymselfe doth 
lay. 16x7 Moryson Itin. nr, 154 Then towards Murrey 
Frith.. more innerly is the Gulfe Vararis. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Sclv. 27 ’Tis given out that ghost, as well as the 
substance of b<^y innerly, is such a thing, as is alwaies the 
same as much as God is. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. i. 198 
A bunch of the white hardhadc, a creamdike flower, innerly 
blushing. 

4 2 . Earnestly ; intensely, extremely. Obs. 

<rx330 R. Brunne (Rolls) 10843 Arburcs folk 

bysoughte God inderly \v.r. interlyj To graunt Arbur be 
maistri. 1382 WvClif Isa. xxxiv. 6 The swerd of the Lord 
fulfild is of blod, innerly fattid it is with talj of blod of 
lombis. c X440 Generydes 675 For certeyne she was right 
inderly fayre. 

flnnermore (i*n9jmo^j),<i.and<7<fc'. Obs.tyLC. 
dial. Forms ; 4-7 innermore, (4 innerinar(e, : 
iner-mare), 6 ynnernaer. Sc. innermair, 6 (9 1 
diall) innermer, 8 dial, inriermore, 9 dial, in- ! 
dermer. [f. Inner <7, (q. v.) and adv. + -more ; 
after innermost', see Inner <7.J 

A. adj. Situated more within, inner. 

1413 P/^.jTiW/rtCaxtonly. 1.(1859)70 Two grete spyeres 
, . in the Innermore of whichc, the sterres were fasined 
bryght. 153$ Coverdale Ezek, x. 3 The cloude fyllcd the 
ynnermer courtc. *545 Ravnold Byrtk Mankynde (1564) 

51 A portion of the Jnnermer bottome of the Matrix. 1633 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Elis, m, 285 A narrow necke of land 
between the innermore rock of the haven and the Ocean. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc II. 96 It seemed 
. . that the hinder and innermore arcumduction of the eye 
was as a Concave-glasse. x8i8 Craven Dial., Innermer, 
inner. 

fg. 1571 Golding Caknn on Ps. xl. 9 TTiis innermore 
and effectual teaching of tjie Spirit. 1587 — De Momay 
xiii. 194 He being necrc & innermore to al things than the 
things thcmselues are, doth know them most perfectly. 

'B. adv. fl. More inward or within. Obs. 
a 1300 Cr/rrorjlf. 6*99 Drightin btimbadd drau innermare. 

/1 1400 Sir Perc. 1233 Wold come none innermare For to 
kythe what he ware. 1^71 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 45 
Thai will creip innexmair. 


INNETH. 

42. Further on' (in a book or writing);' ‘be- 
low'. Obs. 

^ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 97 As jit is inner more 
i-wriie \sicut infra dicitur). 1398 — Barth. De P, R. lir. 
xvii. (ToHem. 5 lS 0 > As it schatl be schewid inner more 
[1582 hereafter; L. ut festea yatebit). 

Innermost (i'naJm^ost,'-m^st), < 7 . and sh. [f. 

Inner <t. (q.v.) + -most. 'iCf. Hindeumost.] 

. A. adj. Most or furthest within ; inmost. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. xvlii. (1850) 19 He knoweth 
the Innermost of thy thoughtes. 1555 Bden Decades 352 
Vppon the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trees. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (*848) 32 To pry into the 
innermost Recesses of mysterious Nature. 1754 Richarik 
SON Grandison{iyZi) I.xxxvii. 265 No married woman shall 
I trust with what lies in the innermost fold of my heart. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. HI, The second inclosure . . com- 
manded by the third and innermost barrier. x868 J.T. Net- 
TLESHiP Ess. Browningt. 48 In the innermost holy of holies, 
B. sb. That which is innermost; the inmost 
part. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sel 7 >. 6 j From the innermost or 
centre to the selvedge. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (179S) 128 
He passed at once to the innermost of the temple, without 
treading the vestibule. x86o Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
xxxvii. 286 The fire . . will have gone into her innermost, 
and burnt her quite up. x888 Sir E. Arnold With Sa'di 
in the Garden, Utterly wotting all their innermosls, For 
all to Him is visible. 

I Hence I’nnermostly adv. rare. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 676 His ebon cross 
I W’orn innermostly, 

Innerness (rnames). [f. Inner a. + -ness.] 

I 1 . Inner or inward quality ; inwardness. 

1881 Palcrave Vis. Eng. 159 Not losing innerness in 
I external rite, *892 Gladstone 159 These 
and all kindred qualities they develop in what, for want of 
a better word, I will term their innerness. 

2 . That which is internal ; ‘ inner consciousness’. 
nonce-wd. 

xSpx Sat, Rez'. 8 Aug. 164/2 Dickens cannot have evolved 
Miss Squeers’s letter from his innerness wholly. 

Innervate (ino-jv^k, inn-), v. Thysiol. [f. 
In- ^ + L. nerv-us Nerve + -ate 3 ; cf. enervate^ 
trans. To supply (some organ or part) with nerve- 
force, or with nerves. 

*870 Rolleston Anim. Life 104 The ganglionic mass, 
whence the jaws and foot-jaws are innervated. 1883 Lauder 
Brunton in Nature 8 Mar, 437 An excellent example of 
inhibition occurring in parts innervated by the sympathetic 
system. 1897 Allbutt's Syst.Med. III. 694 The .stomach 
and rectum .. ore partly innervated directly from the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Innervation (inaivei jau). Physiol, [f. as 
prec, + -ATiON ; cf. enervation, and mod.F. inner- 
vation (1878 in Dict.Acad.)^ The action or pro- 
cess of innervating; the fact of being innervated; 
supply of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to some 
organ or part by means of nerves ; stimulation of 
some organ by its nerv’es. 

183* J. Thomson Lift W. Cullen I. 430 The doctrine of 
Innervation or the Influence of the Nervous System. 1847 
tr, Feuchtenleben's Med. Psychol. 115 The organic process 
occasioned by this innerv’ation as it is called ,. is worthy of 
observation. x86i Van Evrie Negroes 165 His imperfect 
inncn’ation, his sluggish brain, 1878 Holbrook Hyg. Brain 
16 The medulla is a source of innervation for the heart, 

Xunerve (inouv, inn-), v. [f. In- 2 + Nerve sb. 
or V. Cf, mod.F. innerver (Littr^ Suppl,).J = 
Innervate ; dlsof^. to animate. Hence InneT- 
ving ppl. a. 

s8i8 m Webster, citing Dwight. x868 Bushnell Senn. 
Liy. Subj. 274 Innerving force. 1869 — Worn. Suffrage 
viii. 167 A different innerving qualliy. x88o L. ^^ORRIS Ode 
of Life (ed. 3) 8 The spiritual essence fair Which doth in- 
nerve the outward show of things. 

Inness (i’nines). rare. [f. In<z</z'. or<7. -f-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being in (something), 
b. Inner or internal quality or state. 

^ x866 Rv S. Candlisk i Ef. John xlv. 512 He is in Him that 
is true : in Him with a depth and intensity of real inness, 
that the devout study of a lifetime will not suffire to un- 
fathom. 1867 J. W. Dale Classic Baptism (i868> 100 It 
is the mersion only, the position of inness, which is called 
for. x888 Dk. Argyll in z^tk Cr«^. Jan. 156 Gravitation 
knows nothing of inness and outness. 1896 Voice (N. V.) 

77 Sept., The best representation of the inness of ‘ things * 
in this nation that I have seen in years. 

4 1 ’linest, a. Obs. [f. In adv. or a. -k -est. 
Cf. ON. innstr. See Inner a.} Most inward, 
inmost. 

1388 WvcuF Prov. xxri. 22 Tho comen til to the ynneste 
thingis I1382 the inmostis] of the bene. 149S [*'«* Inmost 
a. 2, quot. 1398]. 153* More Confut. Tindale Wks. 628/1 
For of y* whole world, the innest is as I told you the lowest. 
Ijinest (inine'st), 2'. rGr<r. Also 7 en-. [In -1 
or *A] trans. To provide with a nest ; to ensconce 
as in a nest. 

x6ix Florid, Innidare, to ennest, to enroost. ^ijxfti 
Donne Paradoxes (1652) 85 To insinuate and innest it seiie 
into the body, rr . t 

luiiet (inne't), v. rare. Also 6 on-. [IN- * 
or 2.] trans. To catch or entangle in a net. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Lx^^. v. For God thou didst 
our feete innett, And pinching saddles on us sett. 1598 
Florio, Irretare, to entrap .. or take m a net or a ginne, 
to entramell, to ennet. 

tlunetll. Obs. Forms: i innop, innap, 1-2 
innep. [OE. inneU, innatS (? f. inn, inne, In adv.) 
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IITNOCENT. 


= OHG. ittnddi (also innSdilt)^ The interior of 
the body ; the inside ; spec, the -womb. 

c8S8 K. i’Ei.FREO Boeth. xxit. § i He werodah sy5)>an he 
innahand bii» swi^e Hi>e on Sam innohe. C900 Vc.BaidtCs 
Hist. IV. xxiv. [xxiiL] (1890) 338 paelte seo adl & l>3Et sar 
hw’jTfde in hyre innoSas. c 1000 Gosp. Mark vii. 23 

EaJle has yfelu of ham innoSe cumao. — Luke xi. 27 Eadis 
is se innoS he h® bser. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 pe mucbele 
lauerd . . bitunde him solue in ane raeidenes innehe. cxaoo 
Trm, Coll. Horn. 21 Ecce concipies et cetera, hn shall un- 
derstonde child on pine innoSe. 

Znuew*, "V. Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ + New : ren- 
dering L. innovare, Cf. Ennew v.^] irans. To 
renew: = Innovate r/. i. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 43 A kynge. .whiche shalle 
innewe alle the londe of Speyne with the lawes of Criste. 
Ibid. VIII. 307 John the xxij**.. innewede the vij^^* booke 
of he Decretalies. 

Inngendure, obs, form of Engendure, 
Xnnholder (i nh^addai). Now rare. Forms : 
see Inn sb. [f. Inn sb. 4 + Holder. Cf. house- 
holder^ = Innkeeper. 

1464 Nottingham II. 252 Johannes Watson, inhalder. 
CX5X0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Giv, Be thou 
none Inholder, hosteler nor Taverner. 1587 Harrison Evg’- 
land II. iii. (1877) i. 87 Supposing he had serued with some 
inholder in the stable. 1610 Holland CamderCs Brit, 1. 74 
They say that this Lady was at first an Inholder or Hostesse. 
<11748 Pitt Imit. Horace^ Sat. 11. vi. (R.), So rov’d wild 
Buckingham the public jest, Now some innholder's, now a 
monarch’s guest. 1841 Emerson Misc. (1855) 258 The very 
innholders and landlords of the country would muster with 
fury to their support. 1875 R. J. Hinton En^. Radical 
Leaders 215 The ‘ Licensed Victualler’s Association^ as the 
Guild or Trades society of inn-holders and keepers of public 
houses is termed, is a wealthy and powerful body. 

Inning Also 6-7 ining. [C 

Ik V., or Ikn v. + -ikg 1 .] 

1. From Ik o. 

+ 1 . A putting or getting in ; what is put or got 
in ; contents ; income. Only OE. Oh. 

c883 K. <Elfreo Boetk. xxxii, § 2 Se heofon is betera.. 
and fasi^erra 5onne call his innung buton monnum anum. 
978 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 138 Des tunes cyping and 
SM innung Sara porlgeriKta gange into Sere halgan stowe. 

2 . The action of taking in, inclosing, etc. ; esp. 
the reclaiming of marsh or flooded land. 

^1530 in Gutch CoU. Cur. II. 343 Item deliverid. .for the 
Innyng of the said marshe of 'Vvulwiche..c/. 1545-4 ./ic/ 
3S lien. VIIl^ c. 9 The recoueringe inclosinge and inninge 
of. . Wappinge marshe. 1622 Calms Siat. Setvers (1824) 04 
For inning and safety of their Marshes and Marsh ground^s. 

1769 De Fee's Tour Gt. Brit. I. z86 Rye-Harbour. , being. . 

by the Inning of the Channel and waste Lands, .in Danger of 
beii^ utterly lost. 1852 Humber Conserv. Act & 

16 tuct.c.cxxx. § 35) Such inning, gaining, or Reclamation. 

b. pL Lands taken in or reclaimed. 

1706 Phillips, innings, Lands recovered from the Sea, by 
draining and banking, x88o Archsot. Caniiana XIII. 189 
One of the earliest * innings’ ofWalland Marsh, after the 
Noraan Conquest, . . has been ever since called Becket’s 
Innings, as this Archbishop has the credit of promoting it. 

3 . The action of getting in, esp. of crops j in- 
gathering, harvesting. 

^ 1522 MS. Acc. St. yoktl's Hosp.,Canterb., For caryage & 
innyng of the seid vij acres [of hay). 1530 Palsgr. 539/1 
He hath ered hi.s lande, God sende hym good innyng. x 65 j 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 17 vii. § 2. ^6 The joy of the 
Husbandman, at the happy inning of fais Com. 1710 D. 
Hilman Tusser Rediv. (1744) 104 (T.) Everj’ one that did 
any thing towards the inning must now have some reward. 

4 . In Cricketf Base-ball, and similar games (in 
Great Britain always in pi. form innings, whether 
in sing, or pi. sense) : That portion of the game 
played by either side while * in * or at the bat : cf. 
In adv. 6 d. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of mns made by, any one batsman during 
his turn. To follow their innings (said of one 
side at cricket) = to follow on ; see Follow v. 19 d. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricketers Man. (1850) 80 ist Innings. 
England. 2nd Innings. 1755 Game at Cricket 7 The 
Bowler shall change [wickets] but once in the same innings. 

1770 J, Love Cncket 21 Awakened Eccho speaks the Innings 
oer, And forty Notchesdeepindent the Score. x^soSport- 
ing Mag. XXXVI, 194 Won by the former by sixty-two 
runs at one innings, 1849 Laws o/Cricket c. 46 in * Bat ’ 
Cricketer's Man. 59 The players who go in second shall 
follow their innings, if they have obtained one hundred runs 
less than thelr aniagonists. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 216 
On five occasions Oxford has won by an innings, whilst 
Cambridge has done the same thing thrice. 1895 Nebraska 
State Jml. 23 June, In the seventh inning Gragg hit for 
three bases, .. In the fourth inning Haller got a base on 
balls. 

b. transf (in Great Britain always in pH) The 
time during which a person, party, principle, etc. 
is in possession or in power ; a term of, or oppor- 
tunity for, activity of any kind ; a turn. 

1855 Thackeray AWfrfJWW 11. xi.iojThe Marquisnot being 
present, the Baron took his innings. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. vi. 81 She’s had remarkably good innings, and 
persons can't expect to live for ever. 1878 W. R. Greg in 
siythCent. Sept. 395 The new ideas of ‘peace, retrenchment 
and reform ' got their innings, and . .have ruled the national 
policy* from 1830 till 1875. 1885 N. F. Mirror 25 May 7/3 

An Inning for the Lyceum Pupils. 1897 W. H. Thornton 
Reminisc. JK-Co. Cletgy'rnan vii. 236 Fortunately I have 
had most of my innings in happier days. 

H. 5. The action of the verb Inn ; lodging, 
housing ; cotter, a lodging, dwelling-place. 
a 1050 LiberScintill. ii. (18S9) ii OnseJjances his wununge 


innunge he gearwaS criste. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. \x\. 
48 The cattcll. .goes into de.serts large Without all inning 
(housing, fense, shroud, houell, or such like). 

t Inili*te3icy. Obs. rare. [f. L. innitent-evi, 
pr. pple. of innii-i to lean upon (f. in-, In- 2 + niti 
to lean, press) ; see -enct.] A leaning, pressing, or 
resting upon something. 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 16 xi. 5S6 There is 
an innitency of his heart on Christ. 1658 Sir T, Browne 
Card, Cyrus iu 1x3 'The innitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomochllon or fulcimcnt in the decussation. 

So f Iuui*texit a. Obs, rare^°. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,,Innitent, endeavoring or assaying. 

•j- Injli’xioil. Obs. rare. [n. of action Irom 
L. inniti, innix~\ see prec. and -lON.] s=prec. 

1709 F. Hauksdek P/iys..Afeck. Exp. y. (1719) 200 The 
Innixionor Resting of iheParlsof the Fluid. 1715 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. V. iL 327 Keeping the Line of Innixion, and 
Center of Gravity in due Place and Posture. 

Innlreeper (i*n|kRp34). Forms: see Inn sb. 
[f. Inn sb. 4 + I^eper.] One who keeps an inn 
or public bouse for the accommodation of travellers 
and others ; an innholder, a taverner. 

■ 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke x. Q iij, [He] deliuered 
thim to his hoste the ynnekeper that he should see the 
wounded man well attended and kepte. 1596 Shaks. t Hen. 
IV, IV. ii. 51 The Red-Nose Inne-keeper of Dauintry. 1779 
Swinburne Trav. Spain xlii. 372 In Spain.. the inn-keej^rs 
are almost the only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 
184s Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 11. 84 A common 
innkeeper — which Includes the keeper of every tavern or 
coffeehouse in which lodging Is provided. 

*545 Ascham Toxopk. 1. (Arb.) 52 Solltariousenes, 
whyche lurketh in holes and comers, [and] Night an vn- 
gratiouse couer of noughtynesse, whyche two thynges be 
verylnkepersandreceyuersofallnoughtynesseandnoughtye 
thinges. 

Hence I'nnlcoe^peress, rare, a female inn- 
keeper. So also I'jtnkeeipingr^., the keeping of 
an inn (also attrib.) ; adj. that keeps an inn. 

x86o G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 121 Anybody who wishes to 
speculate in the innkeeping line. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 126 The general progress of .society rendered inn- 
keeping increasingly prosperous. 1895 Mrs. Donne Dawn 
Danube 46 An old peasant Imi-keeperess told us, 

Innless (knles), a. [f. Inn + -less.] With- 
out an inn or inns. 

13.. Birth Jesus 510 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1B75) 88 
per nas non o)>er stude here, Bole pulke ^t men to drowe, 
whan hei inles were, ^ 1^5 Ford Handbh, Spain 1. 20 Hos- 
pitality in an hungrs* tnn-Iess land becomes . . a sacred duty. 
1885 Life Sir R, Christtson I. 350 At the innless village of 
Lower Inveruglas. 

Inn-melle, var. in-melle, Imelm Oh., among. 
Innoble, obs. form of Ekkoble. 
tInnoble'SSe. Oh. rare. [Ik- 3 : perh. F. J 
cf. innoMe notnoble, ignoble, and noblesse nobility.] 
Want of nobility ; ignoble or low rank. 

<tx47o Tiptoft Oral. C. Flamtnius (Caxlon) Evb (R. 
SuppI,), The courage which is pure and free Is disposed to 
take noblesse or innobles.se indifferently. 

tinno-blish, var. Ekkoblish Obs., to ennoble. 

xCox R. Johnson Ktngd. 4- Comnew. 203 [It] did greatly 
augment and ionoblisb tbis.towme. 

Innocence (im^sens). Also 4-5 -ense, 4-6 
-ens. [a. F. innocence (12th c.), ad. L. inno- 
centia \ see next and -ence.] 

I. The quality or fact of being innocent. 

L Freedom from sin, guilt, or moral wrong in 
general ; the state of being untainted with, or un- 
acquainted with, evil ; moral purity. 

X340 Ayenb. 146 Ine pise we onderstondeppe innocence pet 
sve ssolle loki pe on a-ye pe opre. c X380 Wvclif Sel. JVks. 
Ill, 143 In po stat of innocense. X39S Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. VT. xviii. (1495) 203 Thenne were malyce free, and 
goodnesse and innocence neuer syker. XS67 Gnde 4 Godlie 
B, (S. T. S.) 70 And he, geue w’C belcue, hes coste His inno- 
cens for our irespias. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 373 Go in thy 
native innocence ; relic On what thou hast of verlue. 1692 
South 12 Serrn. (1697) I. 534 How came our first Parents to 
sin, and to lose their Primitive Innocence? 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. VilL. 5 Dear lovely bowers of innocence ana ease. 1850 
Lynch Theo. Trinal ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made per- 
fect. a x8sx Moir Poems, Message Seth, For Penitence, 
However deep it be, brings back not Innocence. 

2 . Freedom from specific guilt ; the fact of not 
being guilty of that with which one is charged ; 
guiltlessness. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence 1, All the worlde dyd know 
myne innocence. x6x3 Shak.s. Hen. VIII, i. i. 208 It will 
heipe me nothing To plead mine Innocence ; for that dye 
is on me Which make-s my whit’st part, black. 2640 Bp. 
Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 37/1 If a Cajeian .. shall set 
favourable states to oiir controversies, and give justly 
charitable testimonies to our personal innocences, X773 
Junius Lett. Ix^ii. 336 Where the guilt is doubtful, a pre- 
sumption of innocence should in general be admitted. 2853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (2873) II. 1. i. 44 Timour .. pro- 
tested to the cadhi his innocence of the blood which he had 
shed. 

3 . Freedom from cunning or artifice; girileless- 
ness, artlessness, simplidty ; hence, want of know- 
ledge or sense, ignorance, silliness. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1254 Dido, O sely wemen [t'. r. 
woman) ful of Innocence What makyth 50W to men to 
truste so? CX450 Merlin 40 When eny complayneth to 
the for the kjmges Innocence, and seiden thei wolden thow 
sbolde take vpon the to be kynge. 1589 Nashe Ana/. Ab- j 
Sf*rd. Ep. Ded. 4 Least their singidaritie reflect my sim- 
plicitie, their excellence conulct me of innocence. x6xx I 


SuAKS. JViuf. T. V. ii. 70 The Shepheards Sonne.. ha’s not 
onely his Innocence (which seemes much) to iustifie him. 
17x2 Addison .y/rc/. No. 299 f 2 My little Daughter Harriot 
..asked me with a great deal of Innocence, why 1 nwer 
told them of the Generals and Admirals that had been in 
my Family. 2883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 70 The servants, 
who had traded on my innocence and simulated fever. ’ 

4 . Of things: Harmlessness, innocuonsness. 

2828 Webster s. v,, The innocence of a medicine which 
can do no harm. 

II. concr. 6. An innocent person or thing (in 
various senses of the adj.). (In quot. 1697 collect. 
Innocent creatures.) 

CX400 Lydc. fEsop's Fab. iii. 41 The sely sheepe..Stoode 
abasshed, ful like an innocence. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 745 The Mother Nightingale. Whose Nest some prying 
Churl had found, and thence, By Stealth, convey’d ta un- 
feather’d Innocence. 2703 Farquhar Inconstant iv. iv, 
Stay, my fair innocence! 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb.w. 
i. Wks. (1S83) 296 Oh, this is better and belter 
Well said, Innocence ! 2871 Tennyson Last Tournameni 
31 Take thou the jewels of this dead innocence [a maiden 
babe]. 

6. A popular name of Honstonia cientlca, a 
North American plant, with small blue four-deft 
flowers, also called Bluet. 


Innocency (im^sensi). Now somewhat rare 
or arch. [ad. L. innocentia, n. of quality from in- 
nochit-em : see next and -ency.] 

1 . =prec. I. 

*357 Lay Folks Catech. 17 In the state of innocency 
[Lamb. MS. innocence], cx^o Gesta Rom. 11. xH. (185S) 
405 Mankyndc was f>TSte [made] in the state of innocencie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxi. § 2 At the board .. it vciy 
well becommeth children’s innocencie to pray, and their 
elders to s^* Amen. 2634 W. Tir\vh\t tr. Balznc's Lett. 
(vol. I.) 76 Our people are not contayned in their primatiue 
innocency. a x8oo J, Warton Sappho's Advice 27 In white 
and innocency drest, The plainest beauties were the best. 
2838 Emerson Misc. (1855) X02 When in innocency, or 
when, by intellectual perception, he attains to say, — *1 love 
the Right 1' 

2. :=prec. 2. 

25*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) H-.tSs Not sufTering 
the Lordes to speake, and to declare their innocencie. 254^-3 
Act 4 35 Hen. VIII c. 2 Persons.. complained on, shalbe 
admitted to purge and trie . . their innocency by other wit- 
nesse, 2682 Dryden Pref. Relig. Laid Wks. (Globe) x 83 
To declare their Innocency In this Plot. 2B29 Tvtler Hist. 
Scot, (1864) in. xo Ready .. to .surrender his person for the 
trial of his innocency. xMx Swindurne Mary Stuart m. i, 
Lest I seem To have aught neglected in the full defence 
Of mine own innocency and honour, 

3 . =prec. 3. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxi. $8 Vortiger thenne con- 
syderjmge the innocencj* and myldnesse of the kyng, cast 
in his mynde howe he myght be k^mge hym selfe. ^2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 244 Suche wm his childishe inno- 
cencie and feare , . he w'as suche an ignoraunt soule, as 
knewe not what the affirmyng of an fiercsie was. *SS® 
A urelio 4 Isab. (1608) G vj, Ower innocency and your grete 
knoleagie makethe to seeme of the Hey the trueth. 

4. = prec. 4. . r. 1 

2665 Boyle Occas. Refl.% Disc. Occas. Medil. iv. v, Good 

Thoughts .. to be gather’d with as much Innocency and 
Pleasure . . as Honey is gather’d by the industrious Bee. 
273a Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 54 His trade, as to him, loses 
all its innocency. 

6. *=sprec. 5. • 

2727 De Foe Prot. Monast, 28 Babies, Play-Things, and 
other pretty Innocencies used of old. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. VII, Helpless, swaddled innocency. 


Xnnocent (imrlsent), a. and sb. Also 4 innos- 
(s)eiit, in-osoento, 4-6 innocente, ynnocent, 
5-6 inoc0nt(e, [a. F. hinoccnt, OF. pi. -ttth 
-ens (Roland, nth c.), ad. L. innocenl-cm, f. 
(In- 3 J + 7 iocent-em, pr. pple. of nocere to hurt, 
injure.] A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Doing no evil ; free from moral 
wong, sin, or guilt (in general) ; pure, unpolluted. 
Usually (in mod. use always) implying ‘unac- 
quainted with evil’ (thus freq. of little children; 
whence passing into sense 5) ; but formerly some- 
times in more general sense {e.g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvH. 28 With man innocent inno- 
cent >3u sail be. 2382 Wyclif Ps. xxiiili]. 4 T**® mnocen 
in hondis and in dene herte. — Heb. rii. 26 HoolY* 

.sent, inpolute, departed fro s>'nfu! men. 25X3^MpREA« • 
///, Wks. 67/x The lamentable myrther of his innooccni 
nephewes,' the young king and his tender brother. *m 
Aurelio 4 Isab. (x6o8) I ij, Be the handes of God was ^ 
firste woman createde, innocente, and withoute spotty 
Shadwell R. Shepherdess iii. Wks, 1720 I. 257 Iney 
the happiest innocentest people in the world. \ 7 
Lovell tr. Thez>enot's Trav. \. 200 Many Innocent In amj 
whom the Mothers had hid .. were Murdered and 
there. 2784 Cowper Task i, 494 The innocent are . 

lark is gay. 2851 Patriarchs 4 n. (*c 7 

SI When we say that God made man innocent, »\ hat d 
mean? -i. 

transf. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 158 Everj’ u. 

throw my hart a stound, That evir did sienpe thy fair “ 
innocent. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (153*) *0 That most >nn^ 
Iwdy. .of the immaculate lambe Jesu Clirj’St. x6oo b . • * 
A. Y. X. II. i. 39 The big round tears Cours d one anotner 
downe his [a stag’s] innocent nose In pitteous chase, 
b. fig. Spotless, stainless. , . , 

1629 Milton Nntiv. 39 She woos the gentle air To • 

her guilty front with innocent snow. 

2 . Free from specific wrong or guilt; that n- 
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not committed the particular offence charged or In 
question ; not deserving of the punishment or suf- 
fering inflicted ; not guilty, guiltless, unoffending. 
Innocent bloody the blood (or life) of the innocent. 
^ 1381 Wyclif I Sam, xxvi. 9 Who shal stretche his hoond 
into the crist of the Lord, and shal be innocent? — Ps. 
xciiili]. 21 The innocent blod thei shul condempne. 1484 
Caxton Fables o/Alfonce i Ye shold do grete synne yf ye 
dyd put this Innocent and gyltles to deth. 1526 Tindale 
I have synned betraynge the innocent bloud. 
1548 Hall Chron,^ Hen, VI 158 b. The bloudde of the In- 
nocente man was with his dolorous death, recompensed. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. 109 A Soveraign Prince, that put- 
teth todeathan Innocent Subject. 1670 ilARVELLOry, Wks, 
1872-5 II. 350 The Lieutenancy, .pick out Hays and Jekill, 
the innocentest of the whole party, to show their power on. 
1761 Hume Hist, Fn^, 11. xxxvi. aSd Persons pot lying 
under any sense of attainder were still innocent in the eye 
of the law. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. (1871) I. 117 
While innocent blood was shedding under the forms of 
justice. Ibid. vi. 1 1. 41 The innocent began to breathe freely, 
and false accusers to tremble. 

iransf. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. it. 24 Of whose most inno- 
cent death When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 
b. Const, of (formerly also front), 

1513 More Rick. Ill (1883) 18, I dare well aunswere for 
myne vncle Riuers and my Brother here, that thei be inno- 
cent of any such matters. 1526 Tindale Mali, xxvii. 24, 
I am innocent of the bloud of this iuste person. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, iii. i. 69 Our Kinsman Gloster is as 
innocent, From meaning Treason to our Royall Person, As 
is the sucking Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 738 The Peasant, innocent of all these Ills. 
18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise xxv. xos Innocent of worse 
intent Than to do fitting honour to the bride. Mod. En- 
tirely innocent of the crime with which he was charged. 

C. coUoq. with of ; Free from ; devoid of, (A 
humorous transference or weakening of prec.) 

1706 Addison Rosamond Prol., The Opera .. Enrich'd 
with songs, but innocent of thought. 1743 Wesley iVks. 
(1872) I. 428 The Sermon . , was quite innocent of meaning. 
1834 Medwin x« JValesll. 180 His clothes were 

quite innocent of a fit. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 60 
The windows are small apertures . . innocent of glass. 

3 . Having or showing the simplicity, ignorance, 
artlessness, or unsuspecting nature of a child or one 
ignorant of the world; devoid of cunning or 
artifice; simple, guileless, unsuspecting; hence, 
artless, naive, ingenuous. 

238a Wyclif Pros*, xxii. 3 The innocent passede and Is 
tormentid with harm. ^1386 Chaucer ClerFs T. 218 Gri- 
Slide of this, god woot, fuf Innocent That for hire shapen 
was al this array. 1390 Gower Cony. III. x6g Ful ofte De- 
ceived ben with wordes sofie The klnges, that ben innocent. 
c Genetydes Of all this werk the kyng was innocent 
And of ther falsed no thing perceyuyd. tS3 S Coverdale 
Esther xvu 6 Which also wUh false and disceaifuU wordes 
.. disceaue and betraye the innocent goodnes of prynces, 
27x1 STZELt Sleet. No. 118 f 3 For all she looks so inno. 
cent as it were, take my Word for it she is no Fool. 2859 
C Reade Love me Little xtv, Shall I tell you your real 
character? .. You are an innocent fox ! 1875 A. W. Ward 
Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 7 Chaucer indeed made a vcr>’ innocent 
use of the words tragedy and comedy when he applied 
theni simply to poeni^ ending happily or unhappily, 

b. Deficient in intelligence or sense ; silly, half- 
witted, imbecile: cf. B. 3 b. Now dial. 

2^8 Hall C/iroti., Hen. VI 169 That he was either a 
childe, whiche had nede of norice, .or an innocent creature, 
whiche muste be ruled by a tutor. Ibid,, Edw. IV 210 
He was a man of no great wit, suche as men comonly call 
an Innocent man, neither a foole, neither very \vysc. x688 
Vestry vSurtees) 342 To John Dods for^keepin^ the 
innocent boy, x/. 2706 Phillips, Innocent, inoffensive, . . 
harmless, also .simple, or silly.^ a 2825 Forby Voe. E. Anglia 
s. V., ‘An innocent man ’..is an extremely common ex- 
pression for a silly fellow. 

4 . Of actions, etc. ; Free from guilt or moral 
evil ; not arising from or involving any evil intent 
or motive. Often blending with 5 ; Producing no 
morally bad result ; morally harmless. 

25x4 Barclay Cyt. 4* Uptondyshm. (Percy Soc<) Ryght 
so he named men meke & pacyent, His flocke & his shepe, 
for maners innocent. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xiii. (1848) 
258 The Innocentest use that we arc wont to make of our 
time. 2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 214 Mahometan 
Ladies . . would come to his House to play their innocent 
tricks. 1728 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 3, I think no 
pleasure innocent, that is to man hurtful. 1848 A, Tod 
Disc, 102, I mean not to condemn innocent hilarity. 1893 
Sir j. W. Chitty in Lazo Times Refi. LXVIII. 429/1 The 
case . . is one, not of innocent misrepresentation, but of 
fraudulent misrepresentation. 

5 . Of things : Doing no harm ; producing no ill 
effect or result ; not injurious; harmless, innocuous. 
(In Path, opposed to malignant.) 

i66z H. More Philosophical Writings Pref. Gen. (1712) 20 
How innocent and inoffensive that doctrine was in the 
more pure and intemerate Ages of the Church. 2703 Dam- 
vii:r Voy. III. 63 A sort of.. Calabash or Gourd-kind .. It 
is of a sharp and pleasing Taste, and is ver>’ innocent. 27x2 
Budcell Sped. No. 283 ? 17 His Powder upon Examination 
being found verjrinnocent. 2715-20 PorE//:W xv. 547 The 
shaft with brazen head Fell innocent, and on the dust lay 
dead. 2758 Descr. Thames 207 The Flesh is white, soft, in- 
nocent, and nourishing. 2804 Abernethy Snrg. Ohs. 94 
note. Tumours of an innocent nature commonly increase m 
an equal ratio. 1807 AUbutt'sSysi, Med. III. 370 Pressure 
on these nerves in innocent stricture of the gullet is rare, 
b. That does not transgress the law; lawful. 
2823 Webster, Innocent . . 4. Lawful ; permitted ; as, an 
innocent trade. 5. Not contraband*, not subject to for- 
feiture ; as, innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation. 
Kent, 


6 . Comb. 

1622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 182 Twas not sillines .. 
that made that tnnocenuUke fashion shew in me, 1830 
Tennyson Lilian ii. So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple. 
2838 Lett. fr. Madras xxi. (2843) 2x3 Have you heard 
of the Cooly Trade? ‘Emigration of HUl Coolies to the 
Mauritius* it is called, and divers other innocent-sounding 
names. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxWl. 207 He came up 
quite innocent-like to the comer. 

B. sb. (In 4 pi. iDnocens, innocenz, -ntz.) 

, 1 . a. An innocent person ; one not disposed to do 
harm, or unacquainted with etdl: see A. i. 

^ Ir 2200 Vices Virtues 79 Se 3e ne nim'3 none mede of <5a 
innoceuUs, Sat hien uneilinde menn Se none manne euel ne 
willeS.] 23., Ipolis’jt (Vernon RIS.) in Horstm, Altengt. 
Leg. (i88x) 342 pe feorJ>e heuene is gold iliche . . To Inno- 
cens J>at place is diht. CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 275 Ye., 
chiden heere the sely Innocent Youre w>’f that is so meke 
and paclcnt. ^ 2390 Gower Con/. 1. 175 All to deceive an 
innocent, Whiche woU not be of her assent. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 1^6(2 An Innocent, innocens, innoxins. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua Mariii Wemtn 267 Be of ^our luke like innocentis, 
thoght 3e half euill myndis. 26^ ShaKs. Oth. v. U. 299 
Thou hast kill’d the sweetest Innocent, That ere did lift vp 
eye. X7XX Addison Sped. No. 198 t i Like good queen 
Emma, the pretty Innocent walks blindfold among burning 
Plough-shares, without being scorched or .singed by them. 
2873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 205 A pair of innocents 
Who thought their wedded hands not clean enough To touch 
and leave unsullied their soul’s snow ! 

fb. One innocent of a charge, or undeserving 
of the punishment inflicted ; a guiltless person ; 
see A. 2. Obs. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr.w Thay are slaers gastely. .J>at 
defames men, and pat confoundes innocentys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 53 To helps 
simple men, tovpberc he defautesof Innocentz. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xli. 7 Ye wold never have condemned innocentes- 
2631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 49 For hope of galne he 
had combyned with the Lord Sarsheld to indict, convict, 
and execute one Philip Bushell, an innocent, for a supposed 
rnurther. 1707 J. Chambbrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 111. viiL 339 
Those who shall conspire to indict an Innocent falsely and 
maliciously of Felony. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 89 You will save from ruin a multitude of innocents. 

2 . tsp. A young child, as being free from actual 
sin, or unacquainted with evil (see A. 1); spec, in 
pi. (with capital), the young children slain by 
Herod after the birth of Jesus (Matt. ii. 16), 
reckoned from early times as Christian martyrs 
(also called the Holy Innocents). 

^ C 1325 Lai Le Freine 264 And help this seU innocent, That 
It mot y-cristned be. a 2340 Hampole PsalterW. 2 Herode, 
b' sloghft innocenz. C2400 Maundev. (Koxb.) ix. 36 
Vnder J>e clolstre .. es he Chamell of h® Innocentz, whare 
baire banes Hes. 2548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 34 b, When 
I was credibly enformed of the death of the .ii. younge 
tnnocentes, his awne natural nephevres. 2641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 11. 98 The seventh and last of these inno. 
cent creatures, is an innocent indeed, a child. 1704 N elson 
Fesi. <5* Fasts vlii. (1739) lot The Martyrdom of the Holy 
Innocents, 2863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. (1886) 221 They 
were all there, except, of course, the babes of Bethlehem 
who were killed by wicked King Herod; for they were 
taken straight to heaven long ago, as everybody knows, and 
We call them the Holy Innocents. 

b, {ffoty) Innocents' Day, the 28th of Decem- 
ber, observed as a church festival in commemora- 
tion of the slaughter of the Innocents. (Formerly 
called CHILDEItSfAS.) 

(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Inirolts, etc., The Inno- 
centes Daye, 2658 Phili.ips, Innocents day, the 28 of 
December. .also called Childermas daj*. 2683 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) Ill, 38 Innocents day. .a vciy' cold day. 18*8 
Scott F. M, Perth xvi, I can make bodily oath to the 
bonnets I made for them since last Innocents’. 

C. fg. in pi. {Parliamentary sla?tg.) Applied to 
measures * sacrificed * at the end o! a session for 
want of time; usually in phr. massacre ax slaughter 
of the innocents. 

1859 Times 20 July 7/3 (Farmer) The Leader of the House 
wouia have to go through that doleful operation called the 
massacre of the innocents. 1870 London Figaro 6 Aug. 
(ibid.), So vigorously has the slaughter of the innocents been 
proceeding that the Appropriation Bill was read a first time 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 1887 Spectator 
20 Aug., At this period of the Session, amongst the 'inno- 
cents’, this innocentest of the innocents is not destined to 
be spared the sacrificial knife. 

3 . A guileless, simple, or unsuspecting person ; 
one devoid of cunning or artifice; hence, b. One 
wanting in ordinary knowledge or intelligence ; a 
simpleton, a silly fellow; a half-wit, an idiot. 

c 2386 Chaucer Can. Veo/m Prol. <5- T. 523 O sely preest, 
o sely Innocent With coueittse anon thou shall be blent. 
2579 Lyly Eyphues In body deformed, in minde 

foolish, an innocent borne. 2593 R. Harvey Pkilad. 91 
That he might do what he list in the kingdome under such 
aiv innocent and milksop. 1598 Fnversham Far. Reg. (MS.), 
Buryed, Margery, an innocent from the Abby. x6^ R. 
L’Estrance Fables (ed. 6) ccccxxxviii. 475 There was just 
suchanother Innocent as this, in my Father’sFamily. 2706 ' 
Phillips, An Innocent, an Idiot, or Ninny, a silly, half- | 
wilted Person. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, * He is an innocent, sir’, , 
said the butler. .Wavcrley learned, .from this colloquy ; that I 
in Scotland., a natural fool [was called] an innocent. 2838 
Jasies Robber vi. The man is a poor innocent whom I liave 
known this many a year, 

4 . Herb. =s Innocence 6. CI.S. 

{Herb) St. Innocent (F. Herbe de S, Jnnoceni Colgr.), 
Knot-grass, Polygonum aviettfare, 

_ 16x6 SuRFu & MAKKH.Co7tntry Farmers Some doe make 
in like manner Ncck-laces and Bracelets of the hearbe 


S. Iimocent. 185s * Marion Harland ' Hidden Path xxxiii. 
324 Fijhng his hat with wild violets, sorrel, and the fr.-iil, 
azure innocents. 

tllljioce’ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inno^ 
centia I^’^’OCE^'’CE -f- -al : cf. inferential, pmden~ 
iial, etc.] Of, belonging to, or characterized by, 
innocence ; innocent. So flnnocc'ntionsn. ; also 
f Insioce'ntive a. 

26*4 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 459 She appeared to him in 
her former simple and innocentious life. 2627 FELT»A^t 
Resolves 11. Ii.] xii. (1628)34 There is an jnnocentiall proui- 
dence, as well as the slynesse of a vulpine craft. Ibid. 
xvli. (1677) 290 A man that hath not experienced the Con- 
tentments of Innocentiue Piety. 

t I’nnocentvze, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ikkocekt sb. 
-f-lZE, after F. innocenter (Cotgr.).] irans. ‘To 
breech, w’hip, lash (on Childermas or Innocents’ 
day), to jeike all such as they can find in bed ’ 
(Cotgr.; mentioned asa'merriecustome’in France.) 

1708 Mo^eux Rabelais v. xiv, We will Innocentize your 
Fopship with a Wannion, you never were so innocentis’d in 
your rial’s. 

Innocently (i'nDsentli), adv. [f. Innocent a. 
-b-LY-.] In an innocent manner; without doing, 
having done, or intending, harm ; guiltlessly, harm- 
lessly, guilelessly, artlessly. See the adj. 

! C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 145 Liffand innocently In 

I lewtee and in luffe and charitee. 2526 Pilgr. Pety. (W. de 
I W. 1532) 79 Whan they haue. .suffred. .many obiecclons Ez 
inioryes innocently for the loue of Jesu. 1555 Eden Decades 
' 8 Men lyued simplye & innocentlye without inforcement of 

lawes. 1622 G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. w. (1626) 83 Where the 
innocently wretched maid Was for her mothers proud im- 
pietie .. sentenced to die. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 257 f 6 
- Let him go before he has innocently suffered. 172a Addison 
ibid. No. 383 Fx The Child who went to the Door answered 
very Innocently, that he did not Lodge there. 1862 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (2S77) I. ix. 286 What was meant innocently . . is 
taken for a con.spiracy, a rebellion. 2885 Mnnch. Exam, 

5 May 5/2 Thej* might spend their lime Iej»s innocentlj’. 

b. Jig. Spotlessly. (Cf. Innocent a. 1 b.) 

2725 it. Poficirollus' Rentm Mem. 1. 1. xv. 36 The Parian 
(marble) is the most innocently white. 

tl’nnocentness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
•NESS.] Thequality of being innocent; innoccncy. 

1482 Monk ay Evesham (Arb.l 72 The pure and clere sym- 

g ycyte and innocentnes of the very chirc{h]e of god. 2727 
AiLEV vol. n, Imtccentness, Guiltles>ne.ss, Harmlessness. 

Inaocuity (inokir 7 -Ui). [f. L. inwai-us (see 
next) + -ITY, perh. after F. inmctiHi (iSo6 in 
Halz.-Darm.).] The quality of being innocuous j 
innocuousness. 

2B55 Pled. Surg. Reporter Mar, Drug.s, having no 
guarantee of their purity or innocuity. x86x Bumstead Ven, 
Dis. (2879) 431 The innocuity of the milk is proved by the 
fact, that a mother, .may nurse that child with impunity. 

Innocuous (inp*ki«jSs), a. [f. L. innoewns 
(f. in-, In- 3 + nocuits (rare), f. root of nocere to 
hurt) -f- -ocs.] Not hurtful or injurious ; harmless. 
In Zool. applied spec, to the non-venomous snakes 
■ (constituting the division Innocud). 

2598 Barcklev Man (1631) 171 The still hours of 

his innocuous life. 1638 Cowley Love'‘s Riddle 11. Wks. 
(2684) n. 75 To spend the rest of my . . da>*s in their innocuous 
sports. 2641 J. Jackson True hvang. T. n. 107 All these 
innocuous and harmlesse creatures. 2792 Cowper Iliad v. 
20 But over Diomedes’ left shoulder passed 7’he point in- 
nocuous. 2B46 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. 14 Men have 
commonly more pleasure in the criticism which hurts than 
in that which is innocuous. x86z Delamer Kitch. Card. 93 
Spinach-juice furnishes an innocuous colouring-matter. 

luno’cuously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In 
an innocuous manner; harmlessly ; without doing 
harm. (In first quot,, Without suffering harm.) 

1650 Sir T. Brow.ne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) iil. xxviii. 152 
Whether Quailes..doe innocuously feed upon Hellebore. 
2795-18x4 WoRDSw. Excuts. HI. 516 A low cottage in a 
sunny bay. Where the salt sea innocuously breaks. 1837 
Macaulay Ep., Bacon (1887) 424 Science . . has guided the 
thunder-bolt Innocuously from heaven to earth. 

Inno'cnonsziess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being innocuous; harmlcssness. 

2644 Digby Hat. Bodies ix. (1645) 93 That innocuousnesse 
-of the effect. • 2845 DFCulloch Taxation i. i. § x (X852) 57 
The land-tax owes it'? innocuousness partly, no doubtj to its 
moderation. 1875 H. C. Wood T/ierap. (1879) 395 Evidence 
as to the innocuousness and even the therapeutic xaluc of 
this method. 

t I'Jmodate, ///. a. Obs. innbddt-us, 

pa. pple, of intxdddre : see next.] Bound up or 
fastened in a knot ; involved in an interdict. 

2587 Fleming Coutn. Holinshed III. 1363/r She being ex- 
communicate and deposed, all that doo obele hir are like- 
wise innodaie and accurssed. 

t I’nnodate, V. Obs. [f. ppl- stem of L. in- 
nddd-re to knot in, fasten with a knot, entangle, 
implicate, f. in- (1n-2) + stoddre to knot, f. nodus 
Node.] trans. To fasten in or with a knot; spec. 
to include or involve in an anathem-i or interdict : 
from med.L. vinculis anathematis tnnodare to in- 
volve in the bonds of anathema (of frequent occur- 
rence in Charters, Du Cange). 

163s N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. Inlrod., The PreUtes.. 
fearing lest the Pope should innodate the Kealme wjth his 
Intcrd.cL Ibid. II. .an. 13. 124 Plus Quintus. ..wetly inno- 
dated her by hb sentence of Anathema. 1655 I- uller Ch. 
Hist. IX. ii. § 24 Those uhich from henceforth obey her are 
innodated with the anathema. 
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Hence +Innoda’tion vhl. sb. 

X731 Chandler Livtborch's Hist, Inquis. \i. 13 Let no 
man dare to infringe, or .. to contradict this Page of our 
Excommunication, Anathematization, Interdict, Innovation. 
Innodation. 

Innoinb(e)rable : see Innumberable <z., Ohs, 
Inuo'inilia'ble, a. {sh^ arch, [ad. L. innb' 
mifidhil-is, f. (In- 3 ) + 7;J'//;zVw/;/7/jNominable.] 
Incapable of being named or not fit to be named. 

1387-S T. UsK 7 'est, Ltrje 1. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 55 Of foule 
thynges innominable. 1533 [see Inimacinable). 1570 Bil* 
LiSGSLEV £«£•//</ V. def. iv. i29_The excesse of the one to 
the other is euer unknowen, anti therefore is surd, and m* 
nominable. 16*5 T. James Manudnct. Divinity Ep. Ded., 

As concerning the manuscripts, they are . . innominable as yet, 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 626 Those innominable garments, 
the mere allusion to which is sufficient to shock ears polite. 
1839 Bailey xix. (1852) 278 There are innominable 
depths. Which cannot be revealed of human life. 

B. sb. in pi, {humorous euphemtstn) ‘ Unmen- 
tionables trousers. 

1834-43 Southey ( 1847) VII. 606 The lower part 
of his dress represented innominables and hose in one. 

11 Innominata, -turn : see Innominate 3. 
Xnnomiliate (in(n)p'min<?l\ a, [ad. late L. in- 
nomindt-us (Boethius), f. in- (In- 3 ) + ndimndt-ns 
Nominate.] 

1 . Not named, unnamed, anonymous. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 306 Zeyloon..was not 
Innominate to the Antients. x686 Goad Celest, Bodies 1. 
ix. 36 The Spirit called Light or Heat, is Innominate of 
itself. 16^ Ray Dissol. World it. v. (1732) 221 Communi- 
cated by an innominate Person. ^ Btaclnu. Mag. LXI. 
630 Better to live for ever innominate in a song. 1898 igfA 
Cent. Sept. 304 The infant and still innominate Church. 

2 . Roman Lazu. Of a contract; Unclassified; 
see quot. 181S. 

X774 Bp. Halifax Anal. Rom. Lazo (1795) 62 Innominate 
Contracts were usually ranged under four classes, expressive 
of the Consideration on which they were founded, i. Do 
ut des. 2. Do ztt facias, 3. Facio zit des. 4. Facio ztt 
facias, x8i8 Colebrooke Treat. Oblig. ff Contr. 1 . 18 Un- 
named or innominate contracts are those which had no 
certain denomination denoting their particular nature. 1875 
PosTE Gains in. 372. 1880 Muirhead Gains n. § 89 note. 

3 . Anat. Innominate hone {Os innominatum\ 
the hip-bone, a union of three original bones : see 
quot, 1S79. Innominate artery {Arteria innomi^ 
nata), a large artery given off from the arch of the 
aorta, just before the left carotid artery. Innc- 
minate vein {Vena innominaia)^ each of the two 
veins formed by the junction of the subclavian and 
the interna! jugular veins behind the inner ends of 
the clavicle. 

[1706 Phillips, Innomvtata Ossa^ the Nameless Bones, 
two large Bones plac’d on the sides of the Os Sacriimi\ 
x866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 87 The right innominate 
bone was restored after the model of the left, 1870 Rol- 
leston Atiim. Life Introd. 52 The aorta [in birds] divides 
after a very short course into three great trunks, by giving 
off two subequal innominate arteries. 1876 Trans. Clin. 
Soc. IX. ri2 The innominate veins were stretched over the 
sac. 1879 Wright Anim. Life 6 Each innominate bone is 
made up of three bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

b. absol. as sb. (also in L. form innominatum, 
-atcTf ; = innominate bone^ artery^ or vei^t. 

X879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 407 The first part of the I 
aorta . . was greatly dilated . . the innominate was also dilated. ' 
x88o Med. Temp. Jrnl. July 184 Aneurism of the inno- 
minata. Syd. Soc. Le.x. s. v., The three parts of the 
innominate are fused into one bone in Mammals and Birds, 
in Reptiles there are three separate bones. 

i'lnno'minated, a. Obs.rare~~^. [f.asprec. 

+ -ed 1 : cf. Nominated.] Unnamed, nameless. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. iii. ii. 60 A discovery out of 
their own Religion that this innominated Deity was not the 
True God but the Material world. 

Innormity, -mous, obs. fT. Enormity, -mous. 
tlnnote'scence. Obs.rare~\ [ad.med.L, 
innotescentia^ f. L. innbtescent-em, pr. pple. of hi- 
nolescere, inceptive f. in- (In- 'T) + ndscere, not- to 
know.] A becoming known. 

X629 Donne Serm. V. exxv. 254, I shall see it in the face 
of that God who is all face, all manifestation, all innotescence 
to me. 

Ii Xnnote'scimus. lazu. Obs. [Eat., = we come 
to know, we have cognizance.] (See quot.) 

1670 Blount Lazv Dict.^ fnnotescimns. Letters Patent so 
called, which are always of a Charter of Feofment or some 
other Instrument, not of Record; and so called from the 
words in the Conclu«:ion, Innotescimus per presentes. An 
Jnnotescimus and Vidimus are all one. 

. I’nnoth, early form of Inneth, the inside. 
Innouth, var. of Inwith Obs.^ within. 
Innovate (i-npw't), v. [f. L. hmovat-, ppl. 
stem of innovdre to renew, alter, f. in- (In- 2^ 4. 
ncrodre to make new, f. novus new. Cf. F, innover 
(1322 in Godef. Compt.).'] 

fl. irons. To change (a thing) into something 
new ; to alter ; to renew. Obs. {rare after 1 750.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 737 A desire 
to innovate all things, .moveth troublesome men. X572 H. 
hliDDELMORE in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 6 It shulde 
shewe vexy daingcrous to every State to suffer the same any 
waye to be Innowatyd or alterj'd. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's 
'Met. IV. (1626) 72 Scython who his nature innouales, Now 
male, now female, by alternate Fates. 1674 Boyle Excell.' 
Theoh I. i. 22 Theology’ leaches .. that this world .. shall 
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either be abolished by annihilation, or . . be innovated, and, 
as it were, transfigured. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 179 
p 5 Attempts to innovate the constitutional or habitual 
character. x8i8 Scorr Rob Roy xxH, The dictates of my 
father were.. not to be altered, innovated, or even discussed. 

f 2 , To bring in (something new) for the first 
time ; to introduce as new. Obs. 

1348 Udall Rrasm. Par. Pref. (R.), If any other 
do innouate and brynge vp a woorde to me afore not 
vsed or not hearde, I would not disprayse it. 2592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomaebia 57 b, This.. table being taken up ., there 
was presently an other inno>‘ated, with a cloth of silke. 
2656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 98 He was tried in the same 
way for innovating a new religion. s 666 Drvden Pref. 
Ann. Mirah. Wks. (Globe) 41 Some words which I have 
innoN'ated . .upon his Latin. 1735-8 Boungbroke On Parties 
63 To surrender their old Charters, and accept new ones, 
under such Limitations and Conditions, as the King thought 
fit to innovate. 

3 . intr. To bring in or introduce novelties; to 
make changes in something established ; to intro- 
duce innovations. Sometimes const, on or upon 
(also with indirect passive). 

2507 Daniel CiV. IVarsv. Ixxvlt, Such,. who.. Hated his 
might, and glad to innouate. 1652 Hoqbrs Gevt. < 5 * Hoc. v. 
§ 5. 78 There are many who supposing themselves wiser 
then others, endeavour to innovate, and divers Innov.ators 
innovate divers waves. 2658 Cromwell Sp. ao^ Jan. In 
Carlyle, Designs, .laid to innovate upon the Civil Rights 
of the Nations, and to innovate inmattersofReligion. 1720 
Watcrland Eight Serm. 319 They innovated in the Form 
of Baptism, which was one of the best Fences to the true 
Faith. 17^ Burke Lett, noble Ld. \Vks. VIII. 20 It can- 
not at this time be too often repeated, Hne upon line, precept 
upon precept .. to innovate is not to reform. 2853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iv. 193 Efforts have been 
made . . to innovate on the existing condition of its people. 
2877 Pusey in Daily Express 2t May, We the old Tracta- 
rions deliberately abstained from innovating in externals. 

Hence f I‘nnovftted///.<7.; I*nnovating vll.sh, 
and///, a. 

2591 Percivall sp. Diet., Inoz’ation, innouating. 1628 
Hobbes 7'A»/0'</.(i822)48Theirowninnovaiingconfederates. 
1635 Hakewill Apol. v-vi. 338 What use the elect shall 
have of the innovated world I . . as yet can not find. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 82 The Holy Professors of 
true Christianity, who. .oppos’d themselves to the innovated 
Idolatry and Superstiuon. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt In- 
trod. 5 An innovating farmer, who talked of Sir Humphrey 
Davj’, had been fairly driven out by popular dislike. 1877 
lnno''ating [see 3 above]. 

Innovation. (inov^i-Jan). [ad. L. innovation^ 
cm, II. of action f. innovdre to Innovate : cf. F. 
innovation (1297 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of innovating; the introduction of 
novelties ; the alteration of what is established by 
the introduction of new elements or forms, f For- 
merly const, ^(the thing altered or introduced). 

1553 Brendc Q, Curiitts 221 b, Perdicas, whose ambicious 
m>*nde desirous of innouation, was (he sayde) to be pre- 
uented in time. 1561 T. Norton Cahnn's Inst. Table 
Contents, It Is the duty of priv'ate men to obey, and not to 
make innovation of states after their own will. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xHi. § 12 To traduce him as an autbour of 
suspitious innouation. 26x4 Selden Titles Hon. 286 Thanes 
remained as_a distinct name of dignitie, and vanisht not at 
the innouation of new honors. <12639 Webster Appius ^ 
V. V. iii, The hydra-headed multitude That only gape 
for innovation. 1796 Burke Corr, (1844) HL 212 It is 
a revolt of inno\’ation ; and thereby, the very elements 
of society have been confounded and dissipated. 2824 L. 
Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 65 This spirit of innovation 
has extended itself to other parts of grammar, and espe- 
cially to the names of the Tenses. 1874 Green Sh. Hist. 
rii. § I Cranmer and his colleagues advanced yet more 
boldly in the career of innov.ntion. 

•f* b. Revolution ( =L. Obs. 

2596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, v. u 78 Poore Discontents, Which 
gape, and rub the Elbow at the newes Of hurly burly Inno- 
uation. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i, xx, (1821) 206 For 
the same reason of innovation, he besought them to send 
unto him fiue Lasts of powder with match and lead. 

2 . A change made in the nature or fashion of 
anything ; something newly introduced ; a novel 
practice, method, etc. 

2548 Act 2^3 Edzv. VI, c. I To staye Innov'aclons or 
newe rites. 2642^ {title) A Discover^' of the notorius Pro- 
ceedings of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
bringing Innovations into the Church. 17x7 J. Keill 
Anim. Oecoti. Pref. (1738) 47 This Attraction, .is no Innova- 
lionin Philosophy, Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc, Tr.ic^fs 
The tribute you demand from the Hindus. .is an innovation 
and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan. aiBSz 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) ''“i. 59s To them antiquity is 

.synonymous with wisdom, and every improvement is a 
dangerous innovation. 28W Freeman Norm. Cong. ll. viiL 
297 The sturdiest champions of Norman innovations. 

■ f ta. A political revolution ; a rebellion or in- 
surrection. { = 1^. novx res.) Obs. 

2601 R. Johnson Kingd, Comntw, (1603) 227 Neither 
doth he willingly arme them for fcare of sedition and inno- 
vations. 2726 Leoni Albertrs Archit.\.ggfz A Province 
so inclined to tumults and innovations. 

3 . spec, in Sc. Lazv. The alteration of an obliga- 
tion ; the substitution of a new obligation for the 
old : see quot. 

x86x W, BellD/V/, Lazv SecLj^^o/x Innozmtion, is a tech- 
nical expression, signifying the exchange, with the creditor’s 
consent, of one obligation for another; so as to make the 
second obligation come In the place of the first, and be the 
only subsisting obligation against the debtor, both the 
onginal obligants remaining the same. 

4 . Bot, The formation of a new shoot at the 
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apex of a stem or branch ; esp. that which takes 
place at the apex of the thallus or leaf-bearing 
stem of mosses, the older parts dying off behind* 
also (with //.) a new shoot thus formed. 

2835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) 1 . 168 Shoots which have 
not completed their growth have received the name of in- 
novations, a term usually confined to mosses. Florist's 
ymi. 130 The lateral ones, .terminate a two-leaved branch, 
or innovation, while the central peduncle springs from the 
apex of the older branch. 2B63 Berkeley Bril. Mosses \\\. 
13 One mode of branching .. is known under the name of 
innovations. Ibid. Gloss. 312 accessory branches 

produced generally after the fruit is perfect. 

Hence Innova'tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by innovation ; Iniiova*tionist, one 
who favours innovations. 

x8oo W, Taylor in Monthly Mag, VIII. 684 Writers, who 
bring against certain philosophic innovationists a clamorous 
charge of Vandalism. ^ 1817 Bcntham ifan Pari. Re/onn 
Introd, J94 A proposition so d.Tring, so innov.itional. 1873 
R. Black tr. Guizot's France II. xxv. 492 His kingly des- 
potism was new, and, one might almost say, innovational. 

Innovative (.i'nove'tiv), a. [f. as Innovate 
f -IVE.] Having the character or quality of inno- 
vating. (In quot. 1608, revolutionary.) 

x6o8 Day Hum, ottt of Br. v. ii. (1860) 68 We ba yet per- 
formd but the least part of duetie, Your reinstalment: it 
rests, that with our bloud We keepe out innouatiue [printed 
innouasiue] violence. 2806 W. Taylor in Ann. Kev. IV. 
239 Persons addicted to innovative politics. 1807 — 
in Monthly Rex*. LXXXIII, 91 An affected, innovative, 
technical-strange nomenclature. 2873 F. IAkll Mod. Eng- 
lish 27 Some writers are, as to manner and diction, con- 
servative, while others are innovative. 

Innovator (i nave'tor). Also 7 -er. [a. late 
L. innovator (Gloss.Cyril.),agent-n. from innovd-re 
to Innovate. Cf. F. innovatenr (1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] One who innovates ; an introducer of 
novelties or new methods ; ta revolutionist. 

2598 Florio, Innoziaiore, an innouator [2611 innoualer], 
alterer, disturber or changer. 2^7 Shaks. Cor. in. i. 175 
My Selfe Attach thee as a Traitorous Innouator : A Foeto’ 
th' publike Weale. 2625 Bacon Ess., Innozrattons (Arb.)s26 
He that will not apply New Remedies, must expect New 
Euils : For Time is the greatest Innouatoiir. 2681 E. 
ScLATER Serm. Putney led. 2) 28 Mo.ses was a Tyrant, and 
Aaron an Innovator. 2768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 337 Of 
modern infidels and innovatours, he .said ‘Sir, these are all 
vain men*. 1B82 G. Matheson in Expositor Nag,. 237 
He was no innovator on the nation.il faith, 

+ b. A changer or alterer of (a thing) by inno- 
vation. Ohs. 

2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 202 There is no 
longer any., safety for innovatours of our Language, 417x6 
South Serzn (J.), Innovators of divine worship. 

I’nnova'tory^ a, [f. as Innovate + -ort.] 
Of innovating character or tendency. 

1853 Miss Sheppard C/r. Auehcsterl. 252 So utterly would 
they nave been spurned as innovatory. x8s6 Chamb. yrnl. 
VJ. 401 Inveterate conservatives they are, despising all in- 
nootory ideas. x868 Philatelist ll. 74 hlodern innovatory 
improvements. . 

t Inno'velty. Obs. rare^'K [In- 3 .] The 
quality of not being novel ; the opposite of novelty. 

1783 J. Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (1810) 27 The innovelty 
of the views represses effusion. 

ZnnoxioxiS (in(n)/>*kj9s), a, [ad. L. itittoxi-us, 
f. hi- (In- 3 ) + noxius Noxious : see -ous.] 

1 . Not noxious or hurtful ; harmless, innocuous. 
2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 82 Propounding them- 
selves hereafter an innoxious and happie life. 2703 J. Savage 
Lett. Antients xiii. 70 The Poison Serpents produce remains 
innoxious to themselves, , 2831 Trelawney Younger 
Son'l. 296 Even lions, when surfeited, are innoxious. i843 
Sir j. Bowrinc in Bentham's IVks. VIII. 140 note. Alarm- 
clocks arc innoctious and useful applications of this kind. 
T 2 . Innocent, guiltless, blameless. Obs. rare. 
2623 CocKERAM, Innoxious, blamelesse, guiltle^e, J 735 
Pope Prol. Sat. 395 The good man walk’d innoxious thro 
his age, 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 146 Innoxious 
man ; yet what may truth avail ! 

InnozioTlsly (in(n)^*k/9sli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-ly2.] In an innoxious manner, harmlessly, with- 
out evil effects. 

2646 Sir T. Bro\vne/’j^n</. Ep. vii. xvli. 378 AnimaR that 
can innoxiously digest these poisons become antidotall unto 
the poy’son digested. 2816 Scott Antig. xiv, I ask nothing 
of society but the permission of walking innoxiously througn 
the path of life. 2862 G. U. Pope tr. Dubois' People India 
n. xxix. (ed. 2) 222 They stood in extreme awe of their curse, 
which was believed never to fall innoxiously. 

Innoxiotisness (in(n)p*kj3sn^). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being innoxious ; 
harmlessness. 

2665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 385 Some Obscr%*atlons about 
Insects and their Inoxiousness. 2673 Ibid. ^ HI. 3 
The Innoxiousness of the huge weight of the vast Atm 
, sphere to all Terrestrial inhabitants. 28x8 Bentiiam t a - 
Ref. Cateeh. (ed. 2) 39 Look to speechifying and writing, 
and the comparative oeneficialness and innoxiousness 
the sort of information to be expected from the 

t Innoyandness. Obs. rare^K [f. w- + 
uoyand, pr. pple. of Noy v., lo hurt, annoy + 
-NESS ; after L. innoceiitia^ Innocence. 

<21340 HAMpOLE/^f<i//<rr XXV. r, I am ingonein myn innoj- 
andnes [/« innocentia men ingressus sum]. 
Innoyauxic©, obs. form of Annoyance. , 
fl’iinuate, v. Obs. rare^K [irreg. f. L. 
nuE-re to intimate: see -ate 3 (but perhaps mis- 
print for insinuate)!) trans. To intimate, hint. 



IKNUBILE. 


INOBEDIENCE. 


(rx6ii Chapmak Iliad xix. Comm., A*; if Agamemnon 
would innuate that, as this sow being splayed is free from 
Venus, so had he never attempted the dishonour of Briseis. 
In nubibus : see In Lai. prep. 
t Innu'bile, a- Obs, rare-^. [f.lN-3 + Nubile, 
L. iiubilts maniageable.] Not nubile; not of 
marriageable age. 

i 6 jz G. EcListiAM Forertiniier Revenge 12 The Bride was 
yet innubile. 

+ InnXL*bilOTlS, Obs. rare. [f. L. innubiL 
us, {. in- (In- 3) + nubilus Nubilous : see -ous.] 
Not nubilous or cloudy ; cloudless. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Innnbilotis, fair, without clouds, 
serene. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 33. 2/1 We will .. descend 
from our Innubilous Empireum. 

11 Inimeildo (ini?/te‘nd^). Also erron. inuendo. 
ri. Innuendoes, (7-8 -do’s, 8-9 -dos). [L., = 

* by nodding at, pointing to, meaning, intimating*, 
abl. gerund of innit^e to nod to, signify, mean ; 
in med.L, used to introduce a parenthetic clause.] 

I. 1. The med.L. formula used esp. in legal 
documents to introduce a parenthetical explanation 
of the precise reference of a preceding noun or 
pronoun ; *= meaning, to wit, that is to say. 

\$^^ChiId-Marr. 123 What-soeuer thinge it is, that knave 
your sonne — innuendo this deponentes sonne — made it, & 
brought it to the Church. 1656 Bt.ouNT Glossogr., Innu- 
endo, is a Law term, most used in Declarations and other 
pleadings.. to declare and design the person or thing which 
was named incertain before; as to say, he (innuendo the 
Plaintiff.) is a Theef. 1701 De Foe Let. to Hovi in Misc. 
(i7o3> 343 ‘ But when Religion comes to be the Mode of a 
Country, so many Painted Hypocrites, there’s the Word, 
get into the Church, that Guile is not to be seen till it arrive 
to Apostacy Pray, Sir, who can these Painted Hypocrites 
refer to, that you should say, Innuendo, All those that are 
not of my Party, or that are not so stingy as I ? 

II. Hence, as sb. 

2 . The parenthetical explanation or specification 
itself; an interpolated or appended explanation of, 
or construction put upon a word, expression, or 
passage ; esp. the injurious meaning or signification 
alleged to be conveyed by words not per se injur- 
ious or actionable, which, in an action for libel or 
slander, is usually introduced into the record and 
issue by the words * meaning thereby after the 
expressions alleged to have been used. 

X70X De Fob Let. io How in Mhc, 341, I cannot find 
one Word in the whole Book which can, no, not with the 
help of an Innuendo, be so much as pretended to look that 
way. 17x4 ScROGGs Courts-Leet (ea. 3) 196 No Innuendo 
can mciKc such Words actionable, a * 7 * 5 . Burnet Own 
Time II. lu. 571 Thi.«!, by an inuendo, was said to be an evi. 
dence to prove, that he iSidney] was in a plot against the 
king’s life, a 17*6 Cases Law < 5 * E<juity (1760) xt6 

That to tie up the Meaning of the first Words to Bank- 
ruptcy, the Plaintiff had laid an Innuendo. 

Trial 72 We have seen doubtful actions by the help of 
innuendoes construed criminally. 

b. The words or expressions thus parenthetically 
explained, or needing explanation ; a blank to be 
filled up with the name of the person to whom it is 
alleged to refer. 

1755 CHFSTERr. in WorUl'^o. 105 T sx By publI^h^^g the 
names at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive, said 
he, that you avoid all the troublesome consequences of 
innuendo's. 1769-72 Junius Lett. Pref. ii He told the jury 
..that they had nothing to determine, except the fact of 
printing and publishing, and whether or no the blanks or 
inuendoes were properly filled up in the information. 1802 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 106 An indictment for a libel, with all the 
inuendos filled up. 

3 . An oblique hint, indirect suggestion ; an allu- 
sive remark concerning a person or thing, esp. one 
of a depreciatory kind, 

X678 R. L’Estbakge Seneca's Jifor. (1702) 517 His Innu- 
endo’s are infinitely more Instructive than hts Words at 
length. x6^ Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. 1. (1709) 39 What 
a broad Inuendo is here upon the Bencficed Clergy? 1732 
Pol. Ballads (i860) II. 234 For Sir Philip well knows That 
hU innuendoes Will serve him no longer in verse or in prose. 
278S Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop^ 13 Nov., They sp intoxi- 
cated me with their sly insinuations and delicate inuendos 
of compliment, that if it had not been foralucky recollection 
.. I had certainly looked upon myself as a penson of no 
small consequence, 1850 W. Irvjnc Goldsmith xxxi, 305 
[He] sought by nods and winks and inuendoes to intimate 
his authorship. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. iv. (i866> 200 
The Cardinal omitted nothing in the way of anecdote or 
inuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. 

1772 Batchelor (1773) II- 156 He justly termed it an in- 
xi^ndo resolution. 1807 E. S, Barrett Rising Sun III. 60 
That thou wert . .exhibited to public scorn, by any innuendo- 
making Attorney-General. 

Hence Innue ndoiish. <7,, having the character of 
innuendo, rare. 

x86i G. Meredith Evan Harrington xxxyiii, Thp Coun- 
tess’s confessional thoughLs were all inuendoish, aerial ; too 
delicate to live in our shameless tongue. 

Intine'ndo, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To utter or make innuendoes. 

1705 [sec IsNUENDOisc]. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sp^ges 
Sp. Tour (1803) 192 We have heard that there were six old 
ladies, .innuendoinjr, noddinc, and hinting to their friends, 
‘ that, etc.'. 1896 Voice (N.Y.J 8 Oct. x, \ ^heve that . it 
is belter for a man to * say his say ' straight, than to kite 
and innuendo, no matter how sweetly. 
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2. irons. To bring (some position) by making 
innnendoes. 

*757 Warburton Lett. (1809) 245 The rogaies.. would., 
inuend^o me into some disaffection against the government. 

3 . To convey by innuendo, to insinuate. 

1858 R, S. Surtees Ask Mamma i, [He] would inuendo 
his own version of the story as dexterously as he could. 

4 . Law. To interpret or construe by attaching 
an innuendo. 

i8st Bacehot Lit. .y/tt-rf!. {1879) 1 , 349 They take the other 
side’s article piece by piece, and comment on him, and, as 
theysay in libel cases, him. 2890LD. KiNNEARln 

Times 6 Feb. 7/6 What is the ground upon which you innu- 
endo the statement in this letter to mean that he was in 
poiui of fact given to drink? 

Hence Xnziue‘iidO(mg ppl. a., making innuen- 
does. 

X70S S. Whately in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ch. 1 . 177 His insinuating and Innuendoing methods. 1839- 
49 Sir J. Stephen Ecct.Biog. (1850)11.32 This innuendoing 
special pleader, 

[Innuent : see List of Spurious Words. 

An error for inz>ent vb,, misread by Todd as an adj., and 
copied in subsequent dictionaries.] 

t Innu’mperable, a. Obs. Forms : 5-6 in- 
no(u)mberabl0, (-nowmber-), -no(u)inbr-, 6 
innumberable. [orig. a. F. innombrable (1341 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. innttmerabil-is : subseq. 
conformed to number^ = Innumerable. 

X434 Misyn Mend. Li/e no Vtcis innowmber.abill )>ai cees 
not to gedyr. ^^1450 Mtrour Saluacioun 58 So were in our 
lady mary innoumbrable virtus schinyng. X450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 185 The innomberable company of annuls. 
1590 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 43 All the. .innum- 
berable enormous Canons & Constitticions of Antichrist. 

Hence f Innu'iuberabljr adv. 

C 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4305 So als crist ouer alle selnts 
is haly innoumbrably. 

Innu-merabi'lity. [ad. L. innumerabili- 
idi-em, f. imtmerdbilfs Innumerable : cf. obs. F. 
innumerableti (i6-i7thc. in Hollyband, Cotgr.).] 
The quality of being innumerable. 

1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1658) 561 There is so great 
an innumerabtlity of Lybian Oxen, of so great swiftnesse 
and celerity, that the Hunters are many times deceived in 
hunting them, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. (1622) 217 He 
reiecteth this innumerabUky of Causes. 

Innumerable (in(n)i/7*merab*l), a. [ad. L. in- 
numerdbil’is, f, in- (In- + nutnerdbil-is Numer- 
able.] 

Incapable of being numbered or reckoned ; not to 
be counted for multitude ; numberless, countless. 
Often with exaggerative force. 

a. With singular sb. ; now only with Jiosl, multi- 
tude, and similar collectives. 

X340 Ayenb. 267 pe innumerable uelajrede of holy 
martires, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 391 llien Vnguste 
..was compassede abowte with a innumenable hoste of 
Briteynes at a felde callede Merc, ^1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 11. xtoo Itt is In-nvmcrabyll to expresse,. .of my loye 
how myche in es. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvh. (Percy 
Soc.) 193 He blew out so much fyre innumerable, 1526 
I'iNDALE Heb. xii. 22 But ye are come vnto the mounte 
Sion ..and to an innumerable sight [tfiii compame, 1881 
innumerable hosts] of angels. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. 
iii, 6 The treasury in lerusalera was full of innumerable 
money. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 35 An innumerable 
flight Of harmefuH fowles. 1606 G, W(oodcocke] ir. Hist. 
Ivsiine 24 a, By reason of their innumerable greedines. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ill. it. 326 That you haue sent 
inumerable substance, a 1654 %^\xtr.H Table~t., King (Arb.) 
62 Twenty pound ofDiamonds, which isasum innumerable, 
1718 Watts Hymn, * Not io the terrors 0/ the Lord' iii, 
Behold the innumerable host Of Angels cloth’d in light ! 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv. The innumerable crowd of 
thoughts. x8x6 Bryant Thanatopsis 74 So live, that when 
thy summons comes to join The innumerable caravan [etc.]. 

transf. 2877 L, Morris Epic Hades 11. 127 The innumer- 
able laughter of the sea [lit, rendering of i'Eschylus’dvjJpt©- 
ft.ov yi\a(rno, the ‘ maoy-twinkling smile of Ocean’]. 1889 
Harped s Ma^. Apr. 822/2 The grasshoppers spin into mine 
car A small innumerable sound. 

b. Now usually with pi, sb. (which it often 
follows). 

c 1450 Craft cf Loners (R."', Precious stones reckened in- 
numerable. 1482 plonk of Evesham (.Arb.) 76 Euerychc on 
of hem were ponyshtc in peynys innumerable. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xxxix. (xl.J 12 Innumerable troubles are come 
aboute me. 1563 W. Fulke Pleieors (1640)38 b. The milke 
way . . Democritus . . sayd, that it was nothing else but 
innumerable little Starres. 1667 Milton P, L. i.x. 1089 Ye 
Cedars, with innumerable boughs. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round IVorld (1840) 108 We w'cre sure to meet with islands 
innumerable, 1836 W, Irving Astoria I. 246 He fell .. 
pierced with innumerable arrows. 1847 Tennyson Prine. 
VH. 207 Murmuring of innumerable bees. 

C. absol. t Formerly sometimes followed by of. 

XS33 Tindale Tracy's Test.w Likewnse ..did innumer- 
able more. 1535 Fisher JVks. (1876)382 When innumerable 
of soules haue . . reccj'ued as much the loue of Christ lesu. 
1545 Briuki-OW Lament. (1874) 90 Ixmdon .. hath .. innu- 
merable of poorc people. 1561 Daus tr, Bullinger on APoc. 
(1573) xo3b, I belceue that innumerable .. haue at length 
scene the filthines of Papistrie. 1691 Ray Collect, IVords, 
Acc. Err. 155 In the words God, Rod, Horn, and innumer- 
able the like. 1830 Pusev Hist. Inquiry II. 244 While 
innumerable profess this religion, only few observe it. 

•fd. with//, form. Obs. rare. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 207 There arc almost innumer- 
ables who say, wish, and hope so. 2807 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 426 He wrote sonnets— a class of poems in which 
there must be inoumerablcs which are good for nothing. 


Hence Innu'xueraWy adv. ; Innn’inerableness. 

1562 Daus tr. Bullinger on A/oc. (1573) 80 I’o esteme the 
power of kings by the greatnes, hugenes, and innumerable- 
nes of their armyes. 1574 WHiTCirr Def. Aunsw. ii. Wks. 
2851 I. 241 St. Augustine speaketh of the unreasonable 
multitude of ceremonies, using these words, innumerabiliter 
variantur, ‘are varied innumerably’. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Innumerableti, innumerablenessc. 2653 
Walton Angler viii, 162 Where they will breed, they breed 
innumerably. ^87 Glover Athenaid xx\x. Votms (iZio) 
178/2 The light Of sparkling brands, innumerably wav’d. 

+ Inim*jneral, tr. Obs. {}\d.h. innumerdl-is 
numberless, f. in- (iN- 3 ) -f- numcrdlis of or pertain- 
ing to number, Numeral.] = Innumerable. 

1585 Sc. Acts Jas, VI (1814) 111 . 422 The Innuroevall 
oppressionis committit aganis hir. .familie. 2625 Fletcher 
Nob. Cent. i\% iii, All his suspitions Which are innumerall. 

t Innu’merate, f Innumera'tion, erroneous 

ff. End.merate, Enumeration. 

x6ii Rich Honest. Age (Percy Soc.) 25 He setteth downe 
(as it were) by innumeration, so many vanities as for breuities 
sake I will here omit to speake of. a 2649 A. Leighton 
in Chandler Hist. Persec. (1736)371 To innumerate the rest 
of your Petitioner’s heavy Pressures, 
t Innu-mered, a. Obs. rare-^. [A partial adap- 
tation of L. innumerdt-us, which would j)roperly 
give * innumerate.'] Unnumbered, numberless. 

2471 Ripley Comp. Alch, in Ashm. (1652) n8 Benefyts.. 
ynnumeryd by sapience. 

Innumerous (in(n)i?7*mer3s), a. arch. [ad. 
late L. inntimerds-us countless, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ;«<- 
inerosns Numerous.] 

1 . Without number, too numerous to be counted ; 
innumerable, numberless, countless. Now only 
poetical or rhetorical. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot Proheme Cosmogr. 329 An 
syne posseid triumphe innumerus With lang empire, and 
hie felicitie. 2667 Milton P. Z,.vn. 455 The Eartn obey’d, 
and strait, .teem'd at a Birth Innumerous living Creatures. 
1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 273 Columns innumerous As cedars 
proud on Canaan’s verdant heights. 1855 J, H. Newman 
Callista xv. (1S90) 270 At length the huge innumerous mass 
was put into motion. 2880 W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 

9 Cool with the presence of innumerous trees, And fountains 
playing before palaces. 

Comb. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 570 All this innumerous- 
coloured scene of things. 

2 . Void of metrical or rhythmic.^ number, rare. 

2886 spectator 6 Nov. 2487 There is sure to be a host of 

them in rhyme, bl.nnk verse, and numerous or innumerous 
prose. 

t InjiU’rtured, a. Obs. rare - ^ [In- 3.] 
Not nurtured or educated ; ill educated, 

2660^ R. Coke Pozoer <5- Subj. 237 Nor is any man better in 
any kind whatsoever for being innurtured or ignoTant, 

Inixntrieilt (in(n)j /7 trient), a. [ 1 n- 3 .] Not 
nutrient or nourishing, innutritions. 

2822-34 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 4) IV. 36 The appetite is 
feeble and capricious and shews a desire for the most un- 
accountable and innutrient substances. 2857 Geo. Eliot 
Sc. Cler. Life, A. Barton j, They are smooth and innuirient 
as the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton’» head. 
Innutrition^ (in(n)i«tri‘j3n). [In- 3 , or ad. 
mod.L. innutrUion-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + nuirl-re 
to nourish.] Lack of nutrition, failure of nourish- 
ment. Innutrition of the bones (mod. L. innutrltio 
ossiiwt) Rickets. 

2796 Duncan's Ann. Med. I. 216 Innutritio ossium . . In- 
nutrition of the bones. 2822-34 Good's Study Pled, (ed, 4) 

I. 372 Many patients .. seem .. to be carried off by hectic 
fever, or some other cause of irritation, rather than by actual 
innutrition. 2879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § 4 Ninetj'- 
nine in the hundred of these minute animals . . disappear 
either by innutrition or by destruction, a 1884 M. Pattison 
Mem. (1885) 208, I was gradually drawn out of it. .by the 
slow process of innutrition of the religious brain. 

* 1 * Innutrition. 2 , Obs. rare^°. [n. of action 
f. L. innutrire to nourish in (something), f. in- 
(In- 2) + nutrire to nourish.] 

1656 Blount Giaszogr., /KHNrnV«m,a nourishing; or bring- 
ing up. 2658 Phillips, Innutrition, a nourishing inwardly. 

Innutritions (in(n)i?rtri j3s), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
nutritious; affording no nourishment. 

17^ Seward Anecd. 1 . 174 (Jod.) Masticating some light 
andinnutritioussubstance, 180^20 Coleridge /'■r/>w</(i 818) 

II. 288 Too scanty and too innutritious food. 2872 Huxley 
Phys.'vx. 139 The whole purpose of the alimentary apparatus 
is to separate these proteids, &c. from the innutritious 
residue. 2893 Selous Traxu S. E. Africa 109 Living for a 
long time on very innutritious food. 

Innntritive (in(n)u 7 ’tritiv), [In- 3 .] Not 
nutritive ; innutritious. 

2844 T. J. Graham Dom. Pled. 363 The chyle, or nutritious 
part, being absorbed into the blo^.. while the excremen- 
liiious, or innutrilive part passes.. into the larger bowels. 
Inny, early ME. infinitive of Inn v. 

Xno- (ai*np),comb. form of Gr. is, ty-£s, Tv- snuscle, 
fibre, nerve, strength, an element in some mod. 
scientific terms, chiefly physiological, as stw^en, 
inolite, inoliih : see these words. 

f Xnobe'dience. Obs. fa, OF. tnohedience, or 
ad. late L. itwbedicniia (Augustine), f. ///- ( 1 :^ 3 ) 

+ chad-, obeJieniia Obedience : sec -ence.] The 
withholding of obedience ; =• Disobedience. (Rare 

after 1600.) , , , ,. , 

a 222s <ncr R. 298 J>e vifte hweolp helte inobedicnee. bet 
is bet child bet ne buhS nout his eldre. 2382 Wyclif A’rw. 
v.’i9 By inobedicnee ofomanmanyebeaordcj'ncdsynneris. 
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IKOCULATE. 


INOBEDIENCY. 

tf 1440 Cfs/a Rom. i. Iviii. 242 (Harl. T^IS.) therefore late vs ( 
obeye in all thinges to god, that we be not dampnjd for owr 
inobedience. 1563 Foxe <5* M, Notorious and ap- j 
parant contemptes and other inobediences. 1677 Gale ! 
Cri. Gentiles iii. 131 Clement Alexandrinus .. asserted 
that obedience and inobedience was in our power. 1684 tr. 
BoneCs Merc. Compit. xx, 867 It must be attributed to the 
inobedience of the Matter. _ . 

+ luobe'diency. Obs. rare. [f. late L. mohe- 
dienita : see prec. and -enct.] Disobedience. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 123 Winfridus .. whom he 
deposide soone after for inobediency. *634 in Antid. 
Stibhat. Err. (1636) Aiijb, The man. .hath.. this inobe- 
diency punished. . 

*{*Ill0be*dient, a. and sb. Ohs. [a. Or. ?«- 

obedient^ or ad. late L. inohedient'etn (Augustine), 
f. in- (In- 3) + obesdient-em Obedient.] 

h..adj. \VithhoIdingobedience; Disobedient. 
1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xui. 282 He bosteth and braggeth = 
with many bolde othes, And in-obedient to ben vndernome 
of any lyf lyuynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, P 318 Inobe- 
dient is he that disobeyeth for despit to the comandementz 
of god and to hise souereyns And to his goostly fader. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. exxii. (1869) 65 Wherfore it 
was neuere afterward rebelle ne inobedient to his comaunde- 
ment. *533-4 A.ct 25 Hen. PHI, c. 12 Diuers & sondry 
wilfull & inobedient subiectes of this realme. a *63* Donne 
Lett, to Sir H. G. Wks. (Alford) VI. 408 Heretofore the in- 
obedient Puritans and now the over-obedient Papists attempt 
you. 1805 Southey Madoc li. vi, Irresolute They heard, 
and inobedient; to obeyPearing, yet fearful to remain, 
b. transf. Of a thing: - Disobedient b. 

X49S Treviso! s Barth. De P. R. xvi. iv. (W, deW.) 554 As 
longe as bras or laton is medlyd wyth the substaunce of 
gold, it cleueth alway vnder the hamour and is inobedyent 
[/V/.S'.S'. vnobedient] to take due shape. x668 Culpepper & 
Cole Bartkol. Anat. 1. xi. 26 By digesting the inobedient 
Chylus, which could not be tamed, in the Stomach. 

B. sh. A disobedient or perverse person. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 71 Landes gotten or to be 
gotten and overcome in the name of our said father upon 
rebelles and inobedientes to hym. 

Hence Inobe'diently in a disobedient man- 
ner; disobediently. 

1536 Lady Mary in Burnet Hist. Ref. t. in. (1679) 206 The 
Kings Highness my Father, whom I have obstinately and 
inobediently offended. XS63 Foxf.w 4 . «$• iJ/. 712/1 Hath with 
his cares hard dyuers persons.. vnreuerently, inobediently, 
and not faythfully spsake of the kinges maiestye. 

flnobersance. Ot>s, rare-'. ln4-shaunoa. 
[a. OF. inobeissance, f. in- (In- 3) + obeissance 
obedience, Obeisance.] = Inobediknce. 

138* WyCLiF Bible, Pre/. Ep, Jerome iii, Redi to vndir* 
3oken al inobeishaunce. 

+ Inobei'santf a. Obs. rare. In 4 -shaunt. 
[a.OF. inobeissant,i.in- (In- 3) + obeissant obedient, 
Obeisant.] Disobedient ; = Inobedient. 

1382 Wyclif Deut. vill, 20 5© shulen perishe, if inobei- 
shaunt ^e shulen be to the voys of the Lord ^oure God. 
Inoble, obs. form of Ennoble v. 

Inobliga'lity, nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + obligaHiy 
(f. Obligal + -iTy).] The quality of not being 
obligatory. 

a 1663 Sanderson Coxrr (>«jrr,vil, (1678) 128 The unlawful- 
ness, and consequently the invalidity, or inobligality thereof 
XnobnO'XlOUS, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ob- 
noxious ; not exposed to ; not offensive, inoffensive. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Diz/. Offices 99 The want of 
expresse rule. .left our Liturgy, in this point, not altogether 
inobnoxious to exceptions. x68* Norris 101 The 
way to live an unenvy’d and inobnoxious life. 1818 Bentham 
Ch. Eng. 120 Not to speak of Jews, who . . as they write not 
much, either to attack ihe establishment or to defend them- 
selves, are comparatively inobnoxious. 

Inobscu*rable, a, rare. [ad. late L. in- 
ohscurabilis (Tertullian), f. in- (In- 3) + obscurdrt 
to Obscube ; see -able.] That cannot be ob- 
scured. 

E. Myers in Erased s Mag. Feb. 193 That inobscur- 
able brilliance ♦. and that keen sentience of the sweet and 
bitter of human love. 

t luobse'quent, c. Ohs, rare-^. [ad. L. in- 
obseguent’em, f. ui- (In- 3) + obseqnent-em Obse- 
QOENT.] Unsubmissive, disobedient. 

1604 F. Herinc Modest Def. A ivb, Men, being ill house- 
doues, haue been very vnruly and inobsequent to the 
counsell of their Physicians. 

Illobse*g.TliousiiesS. rare-K- [lii-Q.'] Want 

of obsequiousness or deference. 

1625 Donne Semt. 3 Apr, 40 There may bee an inobse- 
quiousnesse and an indiligence in the Wife. 

Inobservable (inpbzouvabU), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. iuobservdbilis, f. in- (In- 3^ + ohservdhilis 
Observable. (Soin mod.F.)J Incapable of being 
observed ; not noticeable. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 179 islen who . . expresly 
to cause disorders, made commaundemenls inobservable. 
x6i6 Bullokar, Inobsentahle, which cannot be obserued 
or marked. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 9 
Time hath defaced all the bounds of the Roman conquests, 
and left them as invisible and inobser\’able, as the flight of 
any bird, itfso R. Stapvlto.v Strada's Lozv C. iParres rx. 
40 Christ himself, that afforded his presence to the Jews 
and when he pleased was inobservable. 

InobservanCB (inpbzDUvans). [a. F. inobser- 
vance (1534 in Godef. Com//.), ad. L. inobservdntia • 
see next and -ance.] 

1 . Failure to observe or notice; inattention, heed- 
lessness. 


i6xx Florio, Innosemanza, inobseruance. 1628 Donne 
Semn. vi. 52 This which some doe out of slacknesse and 
in-observance and infirmity, many men.. do out of impiety. 
17M-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. ^*834) I. 529 Inobservance of 
second causes throws men into al! the delusions of super- 
stition and enthusiasm. x8o6 Monthly Mag. XXL 385 The 
drowsy inobservance of Dr. Johnson is no where more con- 
spicuous than in the diversity of his mode of spelling. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul 1 . 20 St. Paul’s inobservance of these things 
..due to the.. paramount importance of other thoughts. 

2 . The not keeping or non-observance of a law, 
custom, bond, promise, etc. 

a 1626 Bacon Judic. Charge, etc, 16 (T.) ^e breach and 
inobservance of certain wholesome and politick laws. X642 
Rogers Naatnnn 614 Beware of oversight and inobservance | 
of promises. 1740 Waruurton Diz>. Legat, v. iv. Wks. 1811 I 
V. 121 By considering the effects which the observance or | 
inobservanceof it [the Law] would have on mankind. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. I. i.iv. § 69. 313 They justly blame., his 
inobservance of propriety, 1888 H.C. Lea///V/. Inquis. II. 

15 He was taxed by the legate with inobservance of the 
conditions of the peace. 

Znobservancy (in^bz^uvansi). f‘are. [ad. L. 
inobservdniia, n. of quality f. inobservdnt-em ; see 
next, and -akcy.] 

1 . Want of attention or notice ; =prec. i, 

1677 Gxi.vm DemonoLiiZSi) 90 Through the weakness and 
inobservancy of the reprover. 1822 M. A Kelty Osmond \ 
II. 39 Even the quiet inobservancy of Mr. Lascelles could ! 
scarcely overlook the change. 

2 . Neglect of observing or keeping; s=prec. 3; 
an instance of this. 

1824 Southey Bk. o/Ch. (1841) 410 These, .were connived 
at for inobservancies, which in them were harmless, because 
they did not proceed from a spirit of insubordination. 

Inobseirvaut (inpbz5 jvant), a. [ad. L. inob- 
servdnt-em unobservant: see In -3 and Observant.] 
That docs not obser\'e or notice ; unobserving. 

^ 1663 J. Spencer (1665) 144 (Men are) stupidly 
inobservant of those rational si^ns and intimations. 1685 
J. Scott Chr. Life 11. 42 Considering what heedless and 
inobservant Creatures we are. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) 1. 523 Nor can (God) remain ignorant or inobservant 
of what impulses He gives. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nttrt, n. 
iii. (1861)273 One must be a very inobservant person, not to 
have noticed (etc.). 

Hence Inobse'rvastness, inobservance. 

1659 Fell Impr. Sea 282 For their Cacity, and in- 
observantness of the works of God. 

Inobservatiou (Inpb23i\v‘*jdn). rare. [f. 
In- 3 + Observation, perh, a. F* inobservaiion 
(1572 in Godef. Compl.)d\ 

1 1 . The non-observance or not keeping of a law, 
promise, etc. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvii. 974 Themperour being moued 
with thinobseruation of the French king, would not pro- 
pounde for a common surety, 1653 Holcroft Procopins, 
Goth, IPars in. 83 ITiey call the inobservatlon of Lawes, 
Mercy. 

2 . Want of obser^'ation or attention ; failure to 
observe j inobservance. 

1727 Shuckford Creation 118 (T.) These writers are in all 
this guilty of the most shamefull inobservation. 

+ Ino’bstinate, v. Obs. nonce-xvd. [In- 2 .] 
iratis. To render obstinate, confirm in obstinacy. 

1399 Sandys Europar Spec. (1632) 196 The endlesse and ill 
fruicis of these contentions, .which in-obstinate the lew, 
(and) shake the faith of the Christian. 

Inobtai'nable, a. rare. [In- 3 J Not ob- 
tainable ; not to be obtained. 

a 17x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 701 Unity in minute or 
circumstantial Things, that perhaps is inoblainable. 1735 
Seu'el Dutch Die/., Onverwervelyk, inobtainaWc. 

Inobtrnsive (inpbtrrl*siv), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not obtrusive, unobtnisive; modest, retiring. 

1796 Coleridge ReJI. having left place Retirem. 23 The 
inobtrusive song of Happiness. 1804 Parr in Bentham's 
(1838-43) X. 417/2 He is a very inobtrusive, enlightened 
. .prelate, a 1834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 211 Note 
the inobtrusive.. mode of introducing the main character. 

Hence Inobtru’sively adv., in an inobtrusive 
manner; Ino'btru'siveness. 

1847 Craig, Inobtmsively, see Unobtrusively. Inoblrxi- 
siz'eness, see Unobtrusiveness. 

Inoca’rpin. Chem. [f. mod. Bot.L. Dtocarpns 
(f. Ino- fibrous + Gr, Kapnos fntit) + -IN.] A red 
colouring matter contained in the juice of Jnocar- 
pus editlis, a tree of Asia and the E. India islands. 
1865-72 in Watts Diet. Chem, III. 274. 

■flno'ccate, t', Obs, rare~^. [f. ppl, stem of 
L. tnocedre, f. i?t- (In- 2) + ocedre to harrow.] 

1623 CocKERAxi, Inoccate, to harrowthe ground. 
tZll0CCi*dU0US,r7. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. vjocci- 
du-us never setting + -ous.] Of a star ; Never 
setting or going down, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Tnocciduous, that never useth to 
fall, that never sleeps, that never sets or goes down, as some 
stars do, Thom. 1658 in Phillips. 

Inoccupation (infkirrpe‘*j 3 n). [In- 3 .] Want 
of occupation ; unoccupied condition. 

1786 W, Thomson IPaison's Philip HI (1793) II. vi. 274 
The languor of inoccupation .. the great curse of human 
life. Stiiirn Moneyed Man IW.vx. 154 Aweary., 

of the inoccupation which allowed my melancholy thoughts 
to prey upon themselves. 1883 Holme Lee Loznng ^ Serv- 
IL II 26 Total inoccupation was very hard upon him. 
Inoch, obs. form of Enough. 

I-nocked, ME. pa. pple. of Nock v. 
Inoculability (inp:kixllabi‘liti}, [f. next -»-• 


-ITY. Cf. mod.F. inoculabiliU/\ The quality of 
being inoculable or communicable by inoculation. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 124/2 The inoculability of 
growths has not been maintained except in the instance of 
cancer. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 134 The in- 
oculability of measles and of scarlet fever has not yet been 
certainly demonstrated, 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases 
xxxvii. 564 This inoculability of boils is apt to be overlooked 

Inoculable (inp’kizllab’l), a. [ad. L. type 
*inoctildbil-is, f. inoculdre to Inoculate ; see 
-ABLE. Cf. F. inoculable (Liltre).] 

a. Of a person : Capable of being infected 
with a disease by inoculation, b. Of a disease: 
Capable of being communicated or transmitted 
by inoculation, c. Of matter or virus : That may 
inoculate a person or transmit a disease. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 114/t Thevarietiesofpus..m 
the Class (B) differ from those in the Class (A) in being in- 
oculable. 1855 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 11. ^02 The injured 
or battered ones.. are little liable to come in contact with 
the inoculable matter.^ 18^ P. Manson Trop. Dis. toi. 
144 Pla^e is a specific, inoculable and otherwise com- 
municable disease. 

Znocular (inp’kirjlai), a. Entom. [In- 2 .] Of 
an antenna : Inserted in a sinus in the inner margin 
of the compound eye, which thus partly surrounds 
its base. 

1826 Kirdy S: Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 514 In the Capri- 
corn-beetles they [antennae] may be termed inocular, or 
placed in a sinus of the eye. 

Inoculate {mp'k\u\eh),v. Also 5 en-. [f, L. 
inoculdt-, ppl. stem of inoculdre to engraft, implant, 
f. in- (In- -) -koculus eye, bud.] 

1. irans. {Hortl) To set or insert (an * eye *, bud, 
or scion) in a plant for propagation ; to stibject (a 
plant) to the operation of budding; to propagate 
by inoculation ; to bud (one plant) into, on, or upon 
(another). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 123 Peches han their seson At 
May Kalendes hem tenoculale. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 
IL 2Z To graft And to inocuht or set yoong imps inlo the 

stocke, 1668 R. Stzelc Husfiandm. Calling vi. (i6p) 166 

The crab-iree_ stock must be cut off, and then into it must 
the scion be ingraffed and inoculated, before it can be an 
apple in his orchard. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <5- Card. 269 
A dextrous Hand inoculates a Rose-tree Bud upon an Appl^ 
Stock. 1752 Mrs. Autobiog. Corr. II I. J33 i 

just inoculated two orange-trees of my own raising. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XII. 483/1 It is therefore found most advan- 
tageous to bud or inoculate them in the summer, when both 
scion and stock are in a stale of equal vegetation. 

absol. 162X-SX Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. iv- 27* 
cinnatus, Cato, Tully..how have they been pleased.. to 
prune, plant, inoculate and graft. 1669 Worlidce Spl. 
Agric. (1681) 296 Now begin to Inoculate. *697 Drydrn 
Virg, Georg, 11. 103 Various are the way.s to change the 
state Of Plants, to Dud, to Graff, t’ Inoculate. 

b. fg. To engraft. 

160* Shaks. Ham. iii. I. xi8 Venue cannot so innocculate 
our old stocke, but we shall rellish of it.^ a *639 Wotton in 
Reliq, 1,1651) 342 Pompey had one very ignoble custome. to 
insert, or Jas 1 may term it) to inoculate himself into other 
mens merits and praises. 175* Chesterf. Lett. (*7?ri HL 

ccxcili.348 You have yet very little experience and know- 
ledge of the world ; now I wish to inoculate mine upon you. 
a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) h vi. i88_Ihe 
Pefhams. .always inoculated private quarrels on affairs 01 
state. _ , 

T 2 . transf. To join or unite by insertion (as the 
scion is inserted into the stock so as to become one 
with it). Ohs, 

1647 Trapf Comm. Mark .viii. i Huge stones and so cun- 
ningly cemented, as it were inoculated, the one into the 
other. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 110 Tbis is the 
rock and that which you see elevated in place and inocu- 
lated to it is an artificial fabrick developed . . on the vc^ 
breast of this prodigious mountain, x668 Culpepper 
Cole Barthol. Anat. i, xxxvii. 82 The smallest Tw’igs of the 
Branches [of the arteries] are inoculated into the greater. 

b. intr. To become joined or united with con- 
tinuity of substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xv. 142 Their Eggs^ia 

chaines or links together (which sometime conjoyne and in- 
oculate into each other). cxnzo^I .Qtzsan FarrursCunit 
(1738) I. iv. 42 The fifth pair inoculate with the sixth, 
o. irans. {f^ath.) To engraft or implant (a disease# 

or the germ or virus) upon a person, by a process 
of Inoculation (q.v.). 

1722 Lend. Gas. No. 6040/11 The Experiment ^ inoculat- 
ing the Small-Pox upon.. Criminals. jqg^Med. Jml. I* 3..! 
Knowing that cow-pox has a temporary influence upon sma * 
pox, we can suppress the progress of it by immediately ' 

la ting cow-pox. iSoi E. TyKzwv^Zoon, (ed. 3) „ 

the above was first published (1794] the cow-pox. .has 
successfully inoculated on the human subject. *3^2 / 

News 12 Sept. 2/6 A man with a scratch might inocui 
the poisonous germ from contact with an infected amm. - 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 05 Virulent^ ^nd 

are inoculated subcutaneously into an ordinary rabbit 
into one that has been rendered immune. _ ■ 1 

b. To impregnate (a person or animal) with to 
virus or germs of a disease ; spec, for the putpose 
of inducing a milder form of the disease anct ren- 
dering the subject immune from its ordinary attack^ 
First used in connexion with small-pox ; then wi 
vaccine inoculation ; now with contagious or bac* 
terial diseases generally: see Inoculation 2. 

. 1722 Loud. Gas. No. 6045/^ A Child has been *nocui3 c 

with the Matter. Five. .Children have been im^ulated 
the Small Pox. zjy^ JoHUSotiJoum.fEest.Isl.,Dunz'eg 
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He has disarmed it [small-pox] of its terror at Mtiack, by 
inoculating eighty of his people, 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 319 
With the cow-pox matter were inoculated Mr. Darke’s 
servant, .. [and] Mr. Colborne’s three children .. all by a 
puncture in the left arm. 1871 Tvsdall Fra^m. Sci, (1879) 
I. V. 145 He proved that the worms inoculate each other. 

c. absol. or intr. To perform inoculation. 

1765 Gale in Phii. Traus. LV. 203 Then inoculate, and 
repeat the powders. 1789 W. Buchak (1790)239 

Many approve of inoculating on the breast. 1799 Dr- Sims in 
Med. yml. I. 231 Dr. Jenner. .ventured to inoculate with the 
matter of a putrid sore, with a view of determining if this 
also had the power of preserving from the contagion of the 
small.pox. 1891 Greenough White Philos. Avier.Lit. iii. 
22 (Funk) Zabdiel Boylston . . inoculated for the small-pox 
with distinguished success, 

d. _/^. .trans. To imbue (a person, community, 
etc.) with a feeling, opinion, habit, etc. 

1824 W, Irving T. Trav. I. 102 My parents had tried in 
vain to inoculate me with wisdom. 1826 Diskaf.li P'tv. 
Grey ii. vi, I must not inoculate you with my bad spirits. 
x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 123 Fox and Wolscy 
sought.. to inoculate Oxford from within with that classical 
spirit which could not be forced upon it from without, 
f Ino’culated, a. Obs. rare. [f. med. or mod, 
L. iiiociildt’US (f. in- (In- 3 ) + oculdtiis furnished 
with eyes) -f- -ED.] Not having an *eye* or per- 
foration. 

1590 A. M. ir. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Pkysteke 34/r Inoculated 
Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes. [Glossed on fly-leaf 
* unholed *.] 1604 [see next, ij. 

Inoxulated, ppl a. [f. Inoculate + -ed h] 

I . Hort. Engrafted by budding. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Aiph.y Inoculated^ grafted, or vn- 
holed. 1662 Ray Three Itin. iii. 182 The old Christmas 
thorn is now quite dead and gone, but they have several 
inoculated plants of it about the town. 1679 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. Sept. (cd. 3) 24 Release Inoculated Buds. 

- 2 . Path, a. Of a person, ‘etc. : Having under- 
gone inoculation, b. Of a disease, etc. ; Intro- 
duced by inoculation. 

1722 Nettleton in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 2x4 The Op- 
posers of Inoculation affirm, that two Persons died of the 
Inoculated Small Pox. xii^r^Vl.'TciCi^^Viexo Russian Entp. 

II. i6x By universal experience we And that of the inocu- 
lated only three die out of xooo. 1799 Med. yrnl. 1. 10 The 
inoculated cow-pox is as much milder than the natural, as 
the inoculated small-pox is milder than the natural. 1873 
T. H, Green Inlroet. Pathol, (ed. 2) 220 In those [cases] m 
which the inoculated liquids contained fewer bacteria and 
were less active, the process was more protracted. 

Ino'cnlating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +■ -INO 1 .] 
The action of the vb. IsooULaTE in its various uses : 
inoculation. 

1598 Florio, Innoculaiioney an inoculating, a 2626 Bacon 
HeioAtt. (X631) 33 We practise., all Conclusions of Grafting 
and Inoculating, as well of Wilde-Trees as Fruit-Tree.s. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1692) 57 Grafting and inoculating, and 
pruning of Fruit-Trees. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury \. 231 Inoculation is going on veiy briskly 
here . . Is there any inoculating in Spain ? x8oa W, Forsyth 
Fruit Trees (1824) 320 The time for inoculating is from, the 
middle of June to the middle of August. 

attrib. X776 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 189, I could 
almost wisn ihat an inoculating hospital was opened in 
every town in New England. 1776 M. Cutler in Li/e, 
yrnls. ^ Corr, (1888) I. 58 The Inoculating Hospital, 
luoculatiou (in^ki«ltf* j9n). [ad. L. inoculd- 
iidn-em engrafting, budding, n. of action f. inocitldre 
to Inoculate. Cf. F. inoculation (1580 in sense 
1, 1752 in sense 2).] 

1 . Hort. The insertion of an eye or bud of one 
plant under the bark of another for the purpose of 
raising flowers or fruit different from those of the 
stock; grafting by budding; an instance of this. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 11. 21 note. Semination, In- 
sition, inoculation, or implastration, the three kindes of 
grafting. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 172 Nor 
could we ever make it (mistletoe] grow where nature had 
not planted it ; as we have In vain attempted by inoccula- 
tion and incision, upon its native or forreign stock. X709 
Addison Taller No. 146 1*7 Harsh Fruits .. enriched by 
proper Grafts and Inoculations. X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
{1834) II. 161 Gardeners by inoculation cause the trees to 
bear other than the natural fruits. 

b. transf A junction in which the two parts 
become continuous. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 187 Now betweene the hollow 
and the gaie-veines \vce know there U no communion vnlesse 
it bee by the mingling of their mouths in the substance of 
the liner ; for some of the new writers haue obserued many 
such Inoculations betwixt them in that place. 

2 . Path. The introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of the 
virus or germs of an infectious disease. 

a. Originally applied, after 1700, to the inten- 
tional introduction of the virus of small-po-x in 
order to induce a mild and local attack of the 
disease, and render the subject immune from future 
contagion; also, in 1799, to vaccine inoadatioHj 
.afterwards called Vaccination ; and in 19th c. to 
the similar treatment of other infectious or conta- 
gious diseases. 

X714 E. Timone in Phil. Trans. (Abr.) VI. 83 {title). An 
Account of the procuring of the Small Pox by Incision or 
Inoculation, as it has for some time been practised at Con- 
stantinople. 1722 X.ADV M. W. Montagu Lett,, to Gtess 
Mar (1887) 1. 338 Accounts of the growth and .spreading of 
the tnoctiiation of tbe small-pox, which is become almost 
a general practice, attended with great success. 


buthnot Rules of Diet 414 It is evident by Inoculation 
that the smallest quantity of Matter mixed with the Blood 
produceththe Disease. 1743 Mrs.Delanyv 4 utobiog. ^ Corr. 
tx86i) II, 240 In great joy that the inoculation of the girls 
has been as successful as that of the boys, and they have 
one fear less to struggle with. X773 Goldsm. Sioofs to 
Cong. It. Wks. (Globe) 657/x Since inoculation began there 
is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman. 1798 Jennek 
Causes Variolx Vaccinx 37 The boy was rendered unfit for 
inoculation from having felt the effects ofa contagious fever 
in a work -house. 1800 Med. yml. IV. 253 On the Introduc- 
tion of the Vaccine Inoculationat Paris, 1856 Bkliss Mulock 
y. Halifax XXV, Though inoculation and vaccination had 
made it less fatal among the upper classes. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ, Med. (x88o) 1041 As a means of rendering the disease 
..mild. .and of preventing pitting, inoculation had been 
practised from time immemorial in China and Persia. 

b. Now also applied to the introduction (acci- 
dentally or otherwise) of the virus or germs of any 
bacterial disease into the body through a wound. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 399/2 Hydrophobia, .is the disease 
occasioned by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid animal. 
i85r Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 350 The chancroid can be 
developed upon the head and face by artificial inoculation. 
i88t G, M, Sternberg tr. MagnitCs Bacteria (1883) 265 An- 
thra.x is an Infectious dts^e of animals which may be trans- 
mitted to man byinoculaiion. Thtsoccurs, occasionally, from 
the bite of an insect (fly) which has been feeding upon the 
carcass of an infected animal; and also from accidental 
inoculation while handling hides, wool, etc., taken from (he 
victims of anthrax. 

c. Jig. The imbuing of a person with feelings, 
opinions, etc. 

1824 Byron yuan xv. 1, The inoculation Of others with 
her own opinions. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 We must all 
begin life without any opinions which we can call our own 
by any better right than that of passive inheritance or un- 
conscious inoculation. 1876 Mozley Univ. Senit. vi. (1877) 
124 A new feature of the world . . tbe popular pursuit of 
natural beauty, the inoculation of the crowd with it. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as inoculation process^ 
-tuberculosis ; inoculation-mad adj. 

1760 E. Lucas yrtils. Lett. (1850) 27 But y« people in 
Charles lown were inoculation mad, I think I may well 
call It. 1897 AUbutVs Syst. Med. II. 20 Inoculation-tuber- 
culosis has occurred in the human being. Ibid. 636 Such 
inoculation process, whichever way induced, is known as 
vaccination. 

Inoculative {iDp-ki»a«'tiv, -Aiv), a. [f. L. 
inoculdt- (see Inoculate) + -ive.] Characterized 
by or pertaining to inoculation. 

17x6 M. Davies Atheit. Brit. II. To Rdr. 2 That Insitive 
and Inoculative method seems to bid fair for the Curd . . of 
that common Author*Distemper or Companion, call’d ^lAo- 
5of«a, x83t J, Simon in Nature No. 616. 373/2 The rapid 
multiplication of the tubercle-micrococcus in the blood and 
tissues of any inoculated animal can be verified both by 
microscopical observation, and by inoculative experiment. 
X887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1170 Tbe inoculative cure of patients 
bitten by mad dogs. 

Inoculator (inpki/lfl^’taj). Also 7 *er. [a. 
L. inoculdtor an engrafter, agent-n. f. inoculdre lo 
Inoculate.] One who or that which inoculates. 

161X Florio, Innestatore, a graffer, an inoculaier. a 1626 
Bacon Neso Atl. (1631) 44 These wee call Inoculators. 
X725-6 Freino Hist. Physic (J.), Had John a Gaddesden 
been now living, he would have been at the bead of the 
inoculators. 1799 Med. yml. I. 115 Every one. .knows the 
strenuous opposition which the first inoculators had to en- 
counter, both in England and America, from vulgar preju- 
dice. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. (1872) xio Holy relics, 
that are inoculators of all manner of contagious diseases. 

T Inoeula’trix. Obs,rare^'>. [fern, of prec.] 

1623 Cockeram It, Shee that Graficlb, Inocculatrix. 

f Ino*GUler, t'. Obs. rare — In5en-. [irreg. 
a. F, inoculer.'] trans. To inoculate or engraft. 

rx42o Pallad. on Hush. v. 130 In cold Jond now the figtre 
plaunte Is sette. And graffed in the stook or in the rynde . . 
And hem tenoculer ek haue In mynde. 

InO'Culist. rare, [a, F. inoculiste (Littre), f. 
inoculer to Inoculate: see -ist.] One who is 
versed in, or advocates, inoculation. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 15 Alay 3/1 M. Pasteur. The great 
inocuHst has explained to Dr. Slott the theory and practice 
of his discovery. 

*Mno*diate, Z'- Obs. [f, 'L. type *itwdidre (f. 
In- hate; perh. in med.L, ; cf. It. 

inodiare, Florio) + -ate 3 ,] trans. To bring into 
odium, render odious or hateful. 

1637 W. Morice Coena qttasi Kod'h Def, xiil. 185, I wish 
some of them were not more culpable for Inodiating 
Ministers. x6.. South Tioelve Senn, (1717) VI. 242 He 
inflicts them for quite other Ends .. partly to modiate, and 
imbitter Sin to the chastised Sinner. x6^ Ibid. (1727) HI. 
Ded. Abp. Marsh A iij b. Represented, or rather reprobated 
under the inodiating Character of High Churchmen. Z72Z 
Addr. Hereford 10 Feb. in Lend. Gaz. No. 5932/1 He hath 
[never] by Inodiating Characters , . alienated . . Affections. 

+ Ino’dorate* Ohs. [Ik- 3.] Unscented. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § Whites are more Inodorate . . than 
Flowers of the same kinde Coloured ; As is found in Single 
White Violets, White-Roses [etc]. Ibid., Blossoms of trees 
that are white are commonly inodorate. 

f Ino’dorate, v, Obs. rare — ®. [f. ppl, stem of 

L. inodordrcy f. in- (In- odorare to give a smell 
to.] trans. To perfume (Cockeram, 1623), 

Hence i* Inodora*tion. Obs. rare — 

1658 PiuLLtPS, Inodoration, a making to smell, a per- 
fuming. 

Xnodorous (in^a'doros), a. [f. L. inoddr-us (f. 
in- (In- 3 ) -f oddrus scented, odorous) + -ous.] De- 
stitute of odour; without smell or scent. ' 


. x666BoVLE^i;rrwrT«5-^^u«/,Wks. 1772 III. iii Moderately 
dephlegmed oil of vitriol is wont to inodorous. 1756 C 
Lucas Ess. iVaters l.Zz No water can be thought pure, 
but such as is perfectly inodorous. 1796 C. JIarshali. 
Garden.y\x. (1813) 377 I'he single white lilies are verj’ sweet, 
but the doubles are inodorous. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
86 Carbon dioxide ^as is colourless and inodorous, but pos- 
sesses a slightly acid taste. 

Hence luo'dorously adv., without smell ; In- 
o’dorousness, the quality of being ^Yilhout smell 
(Webster, 1S64). 

x8S9 Sala Gaslight Sf D. xviii. 206 Smoke curling up the 
chimney (not altogether inodorously). 

• Inone, obs. form of Enough. 
f Inoflfe*nd, v. Obs. rare~''^. [(?)In- 3.] irans. 
(?) Not to offend. 

*S59 Knox First Blast (Arb.) App. 58 My conscience 
beareth me reacord that maliciousHe nor of purpose I in- 
offended your grace. . 

Inoffe'nding, <T. rare. [In- 3 .] Unoffending. 
1853' Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 95 Favoring us with 
some bear play, snapping at the inoffending icicles. 
flnojBfe-nsible, Obs.rare-^. [In- 3.] 
i6xx CoTCR., Inoffencible, inoflencible, not to be hurt. 

Inoffensive (InF^e nsiv), a. [In- 3. Cf. mod. 
F. inoffensif (Diet. Acad. 1835).] 

1 . Doing or causing no harm; harmless, inno- 
cuous, unoffending. 

1598 [implied in Inoffensively]. 2646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. vi. 305 Wee dye notwithstanding in harmlesse 
and inoffensive errors. 1633 Fuller Hist. Catub. (1840) 213 
An inoffensive man for life and conversation.. nothing of 
viciousness could be charged upon him. a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time I. iv. B02 The nation had never known such an 
inoffemsive march of an army. 1790 Moral Sc. t. 

ii. V. §316 Useful and inoffensive animals have a claim to 
our tenderness. 1853 C. Bronte Villetie xxvii (1876) 305, 

I could not have tormented a being as inoffensive as a 
shadow. 

2 . Not objectionable, not obnoxious or offensive ; 
not offending the senses; not a cause of offence. 

\6z2 Peacham Compl. Gent. xi. (1634) 103 A more delight- 
full and in-offensive recreation. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 345 
For drink the Grape She crushe.s, inoffensive mous.1. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 9 An inoffensive medicine and agreeable 
to the stomach. 1876 Trans. Cllu. Soc. IX. *3 7*he wound 
has discharged freely, the discharge being quite healthy 
and inoffensive. 

Inoffensively (ift/fe’nsivli), adv. [{. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an inoffensive manner; so as not to 
give offence; without offence; harmlessly. 

1598 Bf, Hall Sat. Postsc. H iv, Tho were sbec [Poetry] a 
morevnworthie Mistresse, I ihinkesbe might be inoffensiuely 
serued with the broken Messes ofour tuelue-a-clockehoures. 
1646 P. BuLKELbY Gospel Col't. i.iix To walk more exactly 
and inoffensively, considering we have our way so plain 
before us. 178S W. Eden in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. y6 
Ambassadors, .who have gone through the same career in- 
offensively and inefficiently. x8c6 Mrs. Caffvn Quaker 
Grandmother 130 She took up her violin which reposed 
inoffensively in a snug corner. 

Inofiensiveness (in^fe’nsivnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being in- 
offensive ; harmlessi'ess. 

X64X * Smectvmnuus ' Viud. Ausw. li. 35 But might the 
complying of our Papists be atlriluted soly to the moffen- 
sivenesse of our Liturgie, 1663 Bovi e Use/. Exp. Nat. 
Philos, ii. 50 Christ commands his Disciples to learn of 
Serpents and Pigeons prudence and inoffensivcne.s':. 2750 
Pringle in Phil. Trans. XLVI, 482 What makes the Differ- 
ence between the stale Urine and other putrid Substancc.s 
.still more specific, Is, its Inoffensiveness with regard to 
Health, a 1854 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist. ix. (1855) 285 
His offence was nothing more than his pure inoffensiveness, 
his unresisting meekness. 

Inofficial (inpfi-jal), a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
official ; unofficial. 

1632 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 174, 1 mu'it lay a fyne 
of 300** u;>on Martin for dealing sot iniudicially. He was 
the officiall, but herein inofficial!. 1834 E. Everett Orations 
(1850) I. 515 It rai'^cd him into a new moral pow-er in the 
stale; an inofficial dictator of principle. 1864 A’ eatfer No. 99. 
635/x In an inofficial form. 

Inofficious (inpfi’Jss), [ad.'L.inoficldsus, f. 
in- (In- 3) 4. oj^cidsus obliging, dutiful, officious: 
see -ous. Cf. b. (1495111 HatE.-Datra,).] 

1 . Not ready to do one’s duty or ‘ office * ; not 
inclined to do good offices ; disobliging. Obs. 

1603 B. JoNSoN King's Eutertainsn. Sp. Genius, Up, thou 
tame River, w’ake..Thow drown’st thy selfe in inofficious 
sleep. 265X ir. Life Father Sarpi{\(>^fi)()-i There he acknow- 
ledges himself to be severe, inofficious, and hard to please 
1706 Phillips, Inofficious^ backward in doing one any good 
Office, or Turn ; discourteous, disobliging. 

h. Law. Not in .nccordance with moral duty. 

1663 Bullokads Eng. Expos., Inoficious, as that Will Is 
called by Civilians, wherein they are omitted, or but slightly 
provided for, that chiefly ought to be considered. 1705 
Black.stone Comm. 1 . xvl, 448 Suggesting that the parent 
had lost the use of his reason, when J»e made the inofficious 
testament. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (t8i£) J. 355 not 
a father hope to excuse an Inofficious disposition of his for. 
tune by alleging, that * everj’ man may do what he will wiih 
hU own 1883 IFharions Law Lex., Inojfcious testamerit. 
a will not In accordance with the testator’s natural aiTection 
and moral duties. 

2 . Without office, fnnclioD, or oper.Ttion. 

X8S4 Ld. Selborne in Zflu/ 7»rex A’ e/, L. 3*4/1 Any other 
construction.. would make either the former or the latter 
part of the rst sub-section inofficious and superfluous. 1885 
Ibid. LII. 404/x Where the operative part and the recital 
are at variance, the recital must be treated as inofficious. 
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Hence Inofacio'sity (see above, I b) ; Inofii’- 
ciously adv . ; Inoffl'clonsness. 

Bailey voI. II, luqfficiousness. Backwardness in doing 
any good Office. i8oa-x2 Bentham Kathn. yudi'c. Evid, 
11. 526 On the part of parent, as well as child, inofficiositj*, 
as the Romanists call it, is indeed alwa>'s liable to have 
place- i8s6Webster, notcivillyorofficiously, j 

Inogen (3rnt7d3en). Physiol, [f. Ino- + -gen i.J . 
Hermann's term for a hypothetical complex sub- 
stance supposed to exist in muscular fibre and to 
be the energy-yielding substance of muscle. 

Supposed to be decomposed during muscular contraction 
into carbonic and sarcolaciic acids and myosin \Syd. Soc, 
Lex. 18861 . , , , , 

1889 H. Cambbell Causation Disease iv. 22 It [the nervous 
sj’stem] may even be urging them on to some specific effort as 
when the muscle inogen is exploded. 

Hence Inoffe*nic <7., of or pertaining to inogen. 
Xnogh, -0511, -oh, -oht, obs. ff. Enough. 
Inoghe, -030, -oghe, -ohe, obs. ff. Enow. 
f Inorl, var. of Enoil v.^ to anoint. Obs, 

X546-7 Cranmer Sp. Coron. Edw. VI in Strj’pc Life 
(i8^o) 1. II. i. 206 The oil, if added, is but a ceremony : if it 
be wanting, that king is yet . . God's anointed, as well as if 
he was inoiled. 

Znolfacient (inplf^**pent), a. rare. [f. In - 3 
L. ol/acietit-emy pr. pple. of olfacert to smell : see 
OLFAcroRY.] Not having the power of smell, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. fed. 4) III. 222 As the eyes 
grow blind and the nostrils inolfaciant by strong stimulants 
applied to them. 

t I*nolite. Min. Obs, [f. Ino- fibrous -f- -Lite ; 
named 1801.] = Calc-sinteu (Webster, 1S64). 
Inolith (srnulij)). Path, [f. Ino- + Gr, Xidos 
stone.] A calcareous concretion in a fibrous tissue, 
x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

I-nome(ii, ME. pa. pple. of Niir z'., to take. 

+ Iiio*niinal, tz, Obs. rare~^. [tid. L,. indmi- 
nalis (Gellius), f. in- (In- 3) + omen Omen ; cf. 
Ominous.] Unhappy, unlucky. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 

Inominons (inp-minas), iz, rare. [In- 3.] Ill- 
omened; unfortunate. 

1832 W. Macintosh Lijfe y.Sheddon 32 As a kind of moral 
provision for such inominous young person, Air. Sheddon 
set apart a small property. 

Inone (in|WZ7*n), z/. rare, [f, In-^ + One, or 
the phrase in one ; used by Pusey, app. after late 
L. innnire (Tertullian).] irans. To unite, to make 
one (zwV/;). Hence Ino’neing vbl, sb, and ppl. a. 

^ sSssPi^SEY Dactr. Eea/Ensence Note Q. x83Throughthe 
inoneing with the Immortal, /bid. Note S. 321 S, Irenieus 
himself says. .Those Ithtngs] which we learn from boyhood, 
growing up with the soul, are inoned with it. 18^ — Min. 
Profk. 191 The Prophet uses the two imperatives, seek Me 
oftd iive, inoneing both, man's duty and his reward. 1874 
— - Lent. Serm, 43S One through the inoneing Spirit, 

Inoog, obs. form of Enough. 
flnopa'cate, v, Obs. rare^^ [f. ppl, stem of 
L. inopdedre to overshadow,] *To make dark.* 

Z6» in COCKERAM, 

fxnopa’cous, <z, Obs. rare~-°. [{.!., htopde^ 
7ZJ + -0US.] Not opacous, not dark or in shadow. 
1636 in Blount Chsso^r, 1658 in Phillips. 
Inoperable Cinp*perab’l),rt. [In- 3; cf,F, r;z- 
cplrable.'] That cannot be operated on ; unfit for 
an operation. 

Med. JVeu's Apr. 462 An article on the tre.vtment 
ofinoperable cancer. 1897 Erit. Med. yrnt, 17 July 150 
To try the value of the serum on selected inoperable cases 
of malignant disease. 

t Inopera'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. inoperd- 
iion-em (Hilary, ^Z4oo), n. of action f. inoperdre to 
work within.] A working within ; in-working. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar, Clergy i. § 14 Not a cold and 
feeble preuention, but an effectuall inoperation. 1633 •— 
Hard Texts, N. T. yy Whosoever, thro' the effectual in* 
operation of Gods spirit shall improve those graces. 1643 
^T^'pfdy Discontents 157 The inoperation of that Holy 
Spirit from whom every good gift, and every perfect giving, 
proceedeth. 

Inoperative (inp-per^iv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
operative ; not working or taking effect in action ; 
in Law, without practical force, invalid. 

. « 163* Donne in Select, (1840) 204 A dead faith, as all faith 
IS that IS inoperaiive. a 17x6 South Sertn. (1727) VI. iv. 133 
Though indeed the divine Knowledge (as all other Know- 
ledge) be of Itself inoperative. 1808 Syd. Smith JVks. (1850) 
1. 114/2 Why IS It to be supposed that motives, .are inopera- 
tive with him alone? X84X W. Spalding Italy ti- It. I si, 
III. 119 The system. .was planned under difficulties which 
finally made it inoperative. x88s Laiu Times LXXVIII. 
295/2 The resolutions .. not having been so ratified, were 
Inoperative. 

Hence Ino’perativeness, the quality of being 
inof>erative or of failing in its operation. 

18^ Muirhead Ca/wr Dig. 552 The novation put an end 
to the old obligation c\ en when the new one was inoperative, 
unless the inoperativeness ^^•as due to the fact that the new 
debtor was a slave. 1883 CasselTs Earn. Mag. Aug. 543/2 
The inoperativeness of the Canal Boats .A,ct. 
Inopercular (int>p5‘jki/?laj), <z. Conch, rare. 
[In- 3. j = next. 

1864 in Webster, a X884 Owes is cited in Cassells En- 
<ycl. Diet, 

Inoperculate (intipfi’jki/lfl^t), tf. [In- 3.] 

• having an operculum or lid ; spec, in Conch., of or 


belonging to the Inopercnlata, a division of PitU 
monifera containing those univalves, such as snails, 
whose shell has no operculum. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 114/1 The surface of the body 
.. covered with a shell. .always inoj^rciilate. x8s4 Wood- 
ward Moltusca II. 159 One large division of the land-snails 
is furnished with an^ operculatcd shell ; the rest are in- 
operculate, and sometimes shell-less. 

Inoperculated unt>p5*Jki77hked), a, [In- 3.] 
*= prec. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 378/2 That hermaphrodite 
condition of the sexual organs common to the inoperculated 
order. 1854 Woodward 11. 160 The in-operculated 

air-breathers have, .rows of very numerous, similar teeth. 

t Ino'pinable, a. Obs. Also 5 -oppin-. [ad. 
L. inopTndbilis not to be expected, inconceivable, 
f. in- (^In- 3) ^ ophidbilis opinable ; cf. F. inopin- 
ahle (14th c. in Godef.).] Not opinable; un- 
thinkable, inconceivable ; not to be thought of. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 9 Hauenge inoppinable appe- 
tite to beholde gestes of antl^uite. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 
43 Full of crakynge wordes inopinable. ^^1555 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen, VIII (Camden) 148 This, I say, is inopynable, 
incredible and a vei^' paradox. 1581 Mardeck Ek. of Notes 
343 What a wonderful parndoxe and inopinable sentence is 
this. 

Hence f Inopinably adv. [cf. late L. inoptndbi- 
liter'], inconceivably. 

T1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4927 The fir-st [joyl inopynably 
ware ouere mesure to telle. 

t luO'pinatey d. Obs. [ad. L. inopindt~nSy 
f. in- (In- 3) + opTndt-us, pa. pple, of optndrl to 
suppose, believe, think.] Not thought of; un- 
locked for ; unexpected. 

1598 Yong Diana 395 By imagining and hatching in his 
wicked hart a strange and inopmate tre.ison. 2652 Kirk- 
man CUrio 4- Lozia 125 If he is astonished at this inopinaie 
novelty. 1807 tr. Three Germans I. 152 The inopinaie re- 
covery of hts valued companion. 

Hence f Inoplnately adv. (Bailey, 1 730-6). 
I*nopine, a. rare, [ad. L. inopin-xts unex- 
pected, f. in- (In- 3) + root of opind-rt to think.] 
Unexpected. 

x88o Blackmore Mary Anerley xl. (x88x) 308 Liable to 
inopine derangements from excessive activity of mind, 
t Ino'piotlS, a, Obs, rare'^^. [ad. L. inopios- 
us, {. L. inopia want, lack : see -oos.] Lacking 
wealth or resources ; needy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inopious, poor, needy, destitute. 
2675 T. Plume Life liacket in Cent, Serm. 49 Tyrants 
more commonly oppress the rich than their inopious enemies. 

Inopportune (inp.*ppJtiz7-n), a, [ad. late L. 
inopportun-us unfitting, f. in- (In- ^') -k opportunus 
Opportune. Cf. mod.F. inopportun. Rare until 
19th c. ; no quot. in J. or T.j Not opportune; 
inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with regard to 
time ; unsuited to the occasion ; unseasonable. 

*533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 395 Sic inoportune and 
cruet servitude .. wes nocht commandit to us during the 
empire of kingis. a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedy 402 On 30W, 
Prencis, for vndcscreit gcuyng . .And wc, ^r our Inoportune 
askjmg. 2649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp, iii. ad sect. xv. 102 
An indispo>ed body, or an inopportune education or evil 
custoines superinduce variety and difference. 2836T. Hook 
G. Gumey (L.), No visit could have been more inopportune. 
2869 Lecky Europ. Mor, I. xi. 311 Turbulent and inoppor- 
tune in their demands. 1869 Daily News 13 Dec., That the 
proclamation of the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope 
IS a question which would be inopportune to revive. 

Inopportunely (in{»:p^Jti»'nli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT -.J In an inopportune manner ; at an un- 
suitable or inconvenient time ; unseasonably. 

ax63x Donne Sir H, G[eodeere]{i6^j) 353 For even 

that holy exercise [prayer] may not be done inopportunely, 
no nor importunely. 1796 Dial. Aviuscm. Clergymen 208 
(T.) You have taken me, said he, rather inopportunely to- 
day. 1885 Manck. Exant. 3 Feb. 5/4 The strike .. is awk- 
ward, and comes inopportunely for the Reichsrath. 

InopportTinenesS (inp:ppiti77n,nes). [f, as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
inoppoitune ; inconvenience or unsuitability of 
occasion ; untimeliness, unseasonableness. 

X83X E. E. Crowe Hist. France III. x. 314 [Napoleon] 
saw the inopportuneness, as well as the necessity, of the 
Russian war. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. vii. 276 Rupert marked 
his sense of the mopportuneness of this request by calling to 
his own standard the men whom Alontrose commanded. 

Ino-pportu'nism. [f. as prec. + -ism.] The 
practice or habit of acting inopportunely. 

x886 Manch. Exam, 29 Jan. 5/6 An unmitigated bore, 
only second to Lord D — in his impracticable inopportunism. 

Inopporiuilist (iDp:ppjti77’nist), sb, (a.) [f. 
Inopportune -f- -ist ; after opportunist', cf. F. in- 
opporismiste.] One who believes a policy or course 
of action to be inopportune ; esp. one who, on that 
ground, opposed the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
at the Vatican Council, 1870; one opposed to the 
policy of Oppobtonists. 

x88o Daily News 12 Nov. 4/8 Discontented Republicans 
who are now associating themselves wth that extreme 
Inopportunist. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kncnvl. 11. 
1077 Those who opposed the doctrine of papal infallibility 
..only frorn^ incxproicncj', deeming it inopportune. .were 
called also Inopportunists. 2885 J. Gillow Bibliog. Diet. 

Cath. II. 42 Previous to and during the sitting of the 
(Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, he was a decided In- 
oppoitunist. 


B. adj. Of or belonging to the inopportunists. 
2888 Pall Mall G. 19 July ii/i The Inopportunist Part}*. 
2895 Purcell Lsye Manning II. xyi. 416 A well-known 
leader of the Inopportunist or Opposition parly. 

Inopportunity (in/jp?jti;/'nlti}. [ad; late L. 
iuofporlumtas , in Quicherat : cf. mod.F. inopfer- 
timiU {p\zx. Acad. 1835).] The quality or fact cf 
being inopportune; unseasonableness. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xy, 23 He that dots all his be<t 
servyiss May spill it all with crakkis and crj’is, 13c fowll 
inoporlunilie. 2846 Worcester cw^^Q.Rro. i^Aicon 
Tablets 146 The light . . hidden under the bushel of misap. 
prehension, or inopportunity, flames forth at filling nioraeni. 
2894 IVestm, Gas. 20 June 1/2 Such inopportunity as theie 
may be in the Conference is not the fault of its organUers. 

Inoppressive (in^pre'siv), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not oppressive ; unoppressive. 

starj-yj Feltham Resolves ii. iii. 164 If they had the 
grounds of Morality, even the goodness of Nature would 
make them in-oppressive. 2832 Lewis Use 4- Ab. Pol. Terns 
xvi. 154 Tyranny is properly opposed to mild inoppresshe 
rule. 

Inoppugnable (in^po-gnab’l), a. rare, [In- 3 .] 
Not oppugnable ; unassailable. 

2885 N, 4- Q. 6th Sen XI. 279 His statements, as far as 
they go, are inoppugnable. 2895 John Smith Penn. Message 
Exodus xi. 256 ‘i he inoppugnable might of Jehovah. 

tino’ptable, a. Obs. rare'“^. [ad. L. inoptd- 
bilis, f. in- (In- 3) + optdbilis desirable.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Inoptahle, not to be wished for. 
2658 in Phillii's. 

t Ino’pxxleut, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not opulent; 
poor. 

2623 Sherley Trav. Persia 131 This withering peace 
which you haue with the Turke..i5 more delighting for the 
present, then safe for the future : that rest being euer false 
which is taken amongst inopulent and strong neighbours. 

flno’py. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. want, 

n. of quality f. inops without resources, helpless: 
see -V. Cf. obs. F. inopie (Cotgr. 1611).] Ab- 
sence of resources ; indigence, poverty. 

2582 T. Howell Denises (1879) 252 Two Goddesses to 
match your Gods there be, Inopie and Impossibilitie. 

Inorb (inp'ib), z/. [In- 2.] trans. To place in 
an orb or sphere ; to enclose or surround with or 
as with an orb, to encircle. 

1B47 Emerson Poems, Hermioite (2857J 94 Beauty's not 
beautiful to me, But sceptred genius, aye inorbed, Culminat- 
ing in her sphere. 2872 K. Ellis Ca/«//wrJxiv. 30 Ocean, 
who earth’s vast globe wdth a wateiy girdle inorbeth. Ibxi. 
293 Grim brows, with viper tresses inorbed. 

t Ino'rder, v, Cbs. [f. In- 2 -f Order v.j after 
L. inordindre to bring into ordfer, arrange, in med. 
L. to ordain.] trans. To order; to ordain. 

e 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi.viii,! have deliver’d Mr. Secre- 
tary C'ook an account of the whole legation, as your Lotd* 
ship inordred me, 2656 Finett Ambass. 205 Therefore 
we h.'we inordered that he be put in safe custody. io57 
Howell Londinop. 48 In the reign of Henry the fourth. .it 
was inordred. . _ 

Inorderly (in^jdwli), a, and adv. Chiefly 
[f. In- 3 + Orderly.] 

A., adJ. Not oiderly; irregular, disorderly. 

^ 2606 G. W[oodcockeI tr. Hist. Jvsiine 225 a, Among ln«« 
inorderly discords of the Realme. 2B85 A. Edgar Oldtn- 
Life Scot. Ser. i, 267 To him it seemed inordeily; totnem 


it was worse. 

B. adv. In a disorderly way; irregularly. 

2558 Sc. Acts Mary (18x4) II. 521/1 Pe said pretendit 
proecs .. and -dome wes evill wranguusfie & Inomourlic 
pevin. 2677 Rec. hiveruess Presb.[^ts.'^yt. SocJ 84 Persons 
inorderlie married be delated to the Civill Magistrate. 

Incrdinacy (in/udinasi). Now7YZ7vr. [f-l^'' 
ORDINATE ; see -ACY.] The quality or condition ot 
being inordinate ; inordinateness; also, an instance 
or example of this, an inordinate act. 

<2x627 Bayne Led. 170 In every affection discerns 
the inordinacie of it. 2W0 Gentl. Calling vk, 160 Lest they 
..be surprized in the midst of their Inoidinacics, and nave 
their portion assigned them in weeping and gnashirg 
teeth. rt2724M. Henry IVks. (1835) I. 307 The inordinacy 
of thy affections to the world. 2784-5 Hisl. Estr. in 
Reg.^ 37/1 That wantonness of power, and inoidmacy 
ambition. 

t Ino-rdinance. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Ordinance, 
associated with inordinate^] An inordinate action 
or practice ; an excess. 

1638 Penit. Con/, (1657) 342 It is a necessary duty 
off enormity and di'srieglcd inordinances. 2673 yaay 
Calling Pref. 3 Why should they not with the like 
turn over all sensual inordtnances to meer Animals . 
Goldsm. Cil. IV, cii, How happy .. are the English la ^ 
who never rise to such an inordinance of passion . *799 
Warner IValk (1800) 80 That state of desultory warlarc m 
which his own inordinances . . perpetually kept him. 

t Ino'rdinancy. Obs. [f. as prec. + • 

prob. confused with inordinacy^ ^sInordinac . 

2674 Govt. Tongue ill. § 3. 109 It gives. .license ® . 

sensual inordinancies. 2679 Puller Moder. Ch. hug. ^ 43 
47 The wild inordinancyof them who make their oi^ P „ 
principle. .the rule of scripture interpretation. 2^^ .* 

Brooke Fool of^ Qunl. (1808) 1. 10 In order to reform 
inordinar.cy of his desires. 

t InOTdinary, a. Obs. rare. [IN**-J ^ ’ 

ordinate, extraordinary, unusual. 

2606 G. WfooDCOCKE] tr. Hist. Ivstine 131 a. The remenv 
brance..had more inflamed them to inordinary disple 
against him. 2632 Lithcow Trav. iv. 143 Striving ' 
inordinary meancs, to bring his new devised plots to pc 
fection. 
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Inordinate (in^udin^t), a. [ad. L. inordindt- 
Its disordered, irregular, f. iti- + ordindi-ztSj 

pa. pple. of ordinate to order, arrange, regulate.] 

L Not ‘ordered*; devoid of order or regularity; 
deviating from right or rule; irregular, disorderly; 
not regulated, controlled, or restrained. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth, De P. R. ni. xxv. (Add. MS. 27,944), 
Anon he puls is swift and hicke quakinge and inordinat. 
1485 Act I Hen. VlT^'c. 7 Statutes .. for the Punition 
of unlawful and inordinate Huntings in Forests. 1581 
J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 414 That the cryme which 
IS inordinate may be reduced to the order of Justice. 1625 
Fletcher Noble Gent. it. i, When did ye there keep such 
inordinate hours ? 169* 'R.K'I Dissol. //'Vr/rf 1.(1732)3 A rude 
and inordinate heap. J774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
43 From the inordinate course of the Appenines in general, 
the vulcanic hills of that chain afford no observation so in- 
teresting to physical geography. 1898 J. R. Illingworth 
Div. Immanence iv. § 4. 94 To remedy this lawlessness, to 
restore this inordinate stale of humanity to order. 

2. Not kept within orderly limits, immoderate, 
intemperate, excessive. 

C X386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 340 The clothyng. .is cowpable 
. .^or the superfluitee, or for the inordinat scantnesse of it. 
cx42$ Orolo^. Sapient, ii^ in Anglia X. 342/2 Ouerleyde 
with a inordinate sorowe and vnskilfulle heuynesse. c 1530 
Pol. Rel. Hf L. Poems 31 Inordynat bilding causith hasty 
sale of placys. 154s Brinklow Compt. 6 b, The inordinate 
inhansyngofrentys. a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled lu.tke Spirit 
(1867) 13 Drunkenness with wine, or inordinate drinking, is 
altogether inconsistent with a being filled with the Spirit. 
17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 30 F 5 He only taxes us 
with our inordinate Love of Pudding. 1791 Burke Let. 
Metnb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 31 Their object is to merge 
all natural and all social sentiment in inordinate vanity. 
2840 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lije I1870) III. vii. 108 
Making us pay an inordinate rent for the luxury. 1872 
Yeats Groxuth Comm. 284 The prices, .were so inordinate. 

3. Of persons : Not conforming or subject to law 
or order, disorderly; unrestrained in passions, 
feelings, or conduct ; immoderate, intemperate. 

CM4SO tr. De Jmitaiione iii. xiii. 8t O hou shorte, hou 
inordinat, hou false, hou foule all bel 2555 Philpot 
Let. in Foxe A. M. {1684) III. 509 The Anabaptists, an 
inordinate kind of men stirred up by the Devil, to the de- 
struction of the Gospel. 1597 Bacon Ess.^ Coulers Good 
^ Evillyxi. (Arb.) 149 Sanctuary men which were commonly 
inordinate men and malefactors. /*i 634 Leighton Comm. 

I Pei. t. X Yet were there even then amongst them, as the 
writings of the apostles testify, false brethren, and inordinate 
walkers. 28^7 Buckle Civilis. I. vii. 341 Inordinate ad- 
mirers of antiquity, 2872 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 182^ No 
more foolish dread O the neighbour waxing too inordinate 
A rival 

+ 4. Math. a. Inordinate proportion, 
tion * or statement of equality of ratios in which the 
terms are not in regular order, b, Gecm. Of a 
figure : Irregular ; not equilateral and equiangular, 
1570 Billingsley Euclid v. def. xix, 136 An inordinate 
proportionality is, when as the antecedent is to the conse- 
quent, so is the antecedent to the consequent : and as the 
consequent is to an other, so Is an other to the antecedent. 
1667 H. More Div. Dial. tt. xx. (17x3) 152 The Spirits of 
Men., are as /fwrr/w betwixt tht Isopleuron and Scalentim, 
not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so inordinate as 
the other. i6gx Ray Creation i. (1692) X23 There are only 
three rectiUneous and ordinate^figures [triangles, squares, 
hexagons] which can serve to this purpose ; and inordinate 
or unlike ones must have been not only less elegant and 
beautiful, but unequal. 2823 Crabd Technol. Diet., In* 
ordinate proportion, that in which the order of the terms 
compared is irregular or disturbed. 

t Ino'rdinate, V. Obs. rare-~K [f. prec.] 
trans. To render inordinate. 

2646 Gaule Cases Consc. 51 To deprave the will, to in- 
ordinate the affections, to perturb the passions. 

Inordinately (in/*jdin<?m), adv. [f. Inordi- 
nate a. + -LY 2.] In an inordinate manner or de- 
gtee; in a way that is unruly or disorderly, irre- 
gularly; without government or restraint, unre- 
strainedly, intemperately; beyond measure, immo- 
derately, excessively, extravagantly. 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 105 Brej^rn, we warn 30W .. ^at 3e wih 
draw 50W fro ilk broker going inordinally. ^ c 2450 tr. De 
Imitatione x. vi. 8 Whan euer man couetih eny king in- 
ordinatly, anoon he is unrestid in himself. 1526 Tindalk 
a Thess. iii. 7 We behaved not cure selves inordinally 
amonge you. iS 47 '<S 4 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 124 
Wine inordinately taken troubleib mans reason. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, y. IxxvIL § 10 Ambition .. hath been 
accounted a vice which seeketh after honours inordinately. 
2694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 147 Those things which 
I ..have been the most inordinately fond of. 1736 Butler 
Analogy i. iv. 103 Passions inordinately excited. 283^-9 
Dickens Sh. Bos (1850} 173/r He was exceedingly vain, 
and inordinately selfish. 1859 Darwin Oriy^. Spec. xx. (1873) 
397 Each species tends to increase inordinately. 

Inordinateness (in^*jdin<?tnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being inor- 
dinate; want of restraint or moderation; intem- 
perateness, excess: nn instance or example of this. 

XS77 Bullinfers Decades (1592) 478 Sinne is an in- 
ordinat enesse or peruersenesse of man. 1598 Florio, /k- 
oniinatezza, cxcesse, inordinatnes, intemperancie. ^2633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 270 Let loose to all inordinale- 
nesse and licentious courses. 2748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 
11. iii. 326 The Irregularity and Inordinateness of the bodily 
Appetites decline in the same Degrees. 2876 Mozley Univ. 
Senn. vii, 148 We have Appetites and Passions which., tend 
to inordinatencss in the indulgence of them. 

*1* Inordina'tion. Obs, [ad. late L. inordi- 
itdtidn-em disorder, f. in- (In-^) + ordindtio a 


setting in order, Ordination.] The condition of 
being inordinate (in conduct, affections, etc.) ; in- 
ordinateness ; an instance or example of this. 

16x2-25 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ O. T. x. iii. Without the 
gift of continency, a low feed may impaire nature, but not 
inordination. 2(^7 Decay Chr. Piety xiv. § 3. 339 To re- 
move t 5 }»‘ oiierpiap twv naOtav, the inordination of our pas- 
sions. 2692 South la Senn. (1697) I. 528 The Schoolmen, 
and Casuists . . go about to clear a Lye from that intrinsick 
Inordination, and Deviation from right Reason inherent in 
the Nature of it. 2788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 66 Corporeal 
baseness, indeed, arises from material inordination, de- 
formity, and inconvenience. 

Inorganic (inpigse-nik), a. [f. In- 3 -t- Or- 
ganic. Cf, F. inorganique, and next.] 

1. Not characterized by having organs or mem- 
bers fitted for special functions ; not formed with 
the organs or instruments of life, or with the 
organization peculiar to living beings ; destitute 
of organized physical structure : said of inanimate 
matter and bodies formed of it without vital action. 

Inorganic xuorld, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; the world of matter, with 
the mechanical and chemical forces to which it is subject. 

2794 Sullivan FiewNat. 1 . 464 We may safely conclude 
that the mineral kingdom, that assemblage of brute inor- 
ganic bodies . . has yet distinct families and species. 1796 
Kikwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I. Pref. 7 The inorganic 
matter that forms the Earths surface. 28x3 Sir H. Daw 
Afcric. Chem. 1. (2814) 29 What can be more delightful than 
. .to examine the progress ofinorgamc matter in iis different 
processes of change ? 1856 Dove Logic Chr, Faith iv. ii. | 5. 
222 In the inorganic world we observe action and re-action. 
2889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 17 There is a j’et deadlier 
enemy in the forces of inorganic nature. 

b. Chetn, (3f elements, compounds, etc. : Not 
entering into the composition of organized bodies ; 
not formed under tbe action of the vital forces. 

1832 R, Knox Cloquet's Anat. 2 In living bodies there are 
two kinds of elements, inorganic and organic. The inor- 
ganic elements are those which may be obtained by the 
recesses of chemistry from minerals as well as organized 
odies. 1832 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 628 Acids, in 
generak whether organic or inorganic ..act upon sugar in 
the same manner when assisted by heat. 2864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. (1872) VI. 137 Innumerable high-dressed 
gentlemen, gods of this lower world, are cone all to inorganic 
powder. 1877 Watts Fenvnes' Org. Cltem. (ed. is) 2 The 
division of compounds into two distinct branches, inorganic 
and organic, — formed . . the latter only under the influence 
of a supposed vital force— must therefore be abandoned. ^ 

0. Inorganic Chemistry, that branch of Chemis- 
try which investigates inorganic compounds; the 
cliemistry of mineral substances. 

^ As all organized bodies contain carbon, Organic CJumistry 
is usually defined as * the chemistry of the carbon compounds’, 
while Inorganic Chemistry comprises that of all the other 
elements and their combinations. 

(182, T. THO.^fsoM (title), A System of Chemistry of Inor- 
game Bodies. Cited in Penny Cycl. (1837) VII. 31/2 as In* 
organic Chemistry.) 2847 Craig s. v. Chemistry, Inorga/ttc 
Chemistry, is that which investigate.s inorganic compoun’ds. 
2854 OrPs Circle Sc., Chem. 383 The limit separating in- 
organic from organic chemistry is purely conventional. 

2. Not furnished with or acting by bodily or 
material organs; ssInorganical 1 . 

1822 Shelley Prymeth, Unh. 1. 235 Speak Spirit! from 
thine inorganic voice I only know that thou art moving 
near And love. 2830 . Mackintosh Prog. Eth. Philos. Wks. 
1846 I. 161 The theory in its full extent requires a word 
such as ‘inorganic ’ (if no belter can be discovered), extend- 
ing to all gratification not distinctly referred to some specific . 
organ, or at least to some assignable part of the bodily 
frame. 

3. Not belonging or proper to the organism or 
structure ; that does not arise by natural growth ; 
extraneous. 

1862 Merivale Rom, Ernp, (1865) 111 . xxvili. 325 The 
vitality of European intellect would have thrown off the 
yoke of an inorganic and alien despotism. 1880 C.E. Norton 
Church Build. Mid. Ages 229 note. The forms of the highly 
ornamented gables are curiously inorganic. 

b. Philol. 

2862 Max Muller Sc. Lang. 332 The.se languages will 
hardly ever agree in what is anomalous or inorganic. 2875 
Whitney Life Lang, v. 93 It all grew out of an inorganic 
extension of such constructions. Ibid. vii. 227 Such a dis- 
tinction las that of reml, read, lead, led, etc.] is wont to be 
tenned ‘inorganic', as distinguished from one like loved 
from love, which answers just the purpose for which it was 
at first intended- Alod. Feminine words which in Old Eng- 
lish ended in a consonant often took in Middle English an 
inorganic -e (derived from the oblique cases), as in 0£. 
gddnes, ME. godnesse, and all nouns in -«rx. 

c. Path, Inorganic murmur ; see quot. 

2884 Cassells Encycl. Diet., Inorganic cardiac-murmur. 
2892 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Afurmur, Inorganic Afurmurs, 
abnormal or superadded heart -sounds which are not due to 
disease of the heart substanc^ such as hzmtc murmurs. 
Inorganic murmurs ^are also said to be due to the irregular 
action of the muscuH papillares in tbe left ventricle [etc.]. 

4. W*ithout organization or systematic arrange- 
ment. 

2843 Carlyle Past Pr. 11. x, That inorganic waste 
whirlpool. 

+ Iiiorga’iiicaI,<i. Obs. [LIn-s + Orgastoal. 
Cf. Gr. dvapyoj'os without organs or instruments.] 

1. Without organs or instruments ; not having, or 
not acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. !. ii. Alany erroneous 
opinions are about the cs.<ence and oricinal of it [the soul] 

.. whether it be organical, or iuorgamcal; seated in the 


brain, heart or blood; mortal or immortal. Ibid., All three 
faculties make one Soule, which is inorganicall of it selfe, 
although it be in all parts, and incorporeall, using their 
Organs, and working by them. 2643 SirT. ^v.o\\HKRelig. 
Aled. u § 36 Nor iruely can I peremptorily deny, that the 
soule in this her sublunary estate, is wholly and in all accep- 
tions inorganicall. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. \. i. § 45. 
55 Aristotle should otherwise contradict himself, who had 
before affirmed, the Intellect to be Separable, Unmixed and 
Inorganlcal. a 1688 — Immut. Alor. (1731) 135 Though 
Sense^ is Passive and Organical, yet Knowledge is In- 
omanical and an Active Power and Strength of the Mind. 

2. = Inorganic i. 

1674 Boyle EP". AiPs Moisture Wks. HI. 799 The moist- 
ening particl^ . . exercise a notable . . force, even upon in- 
animate and inorganlcal bodies. 2685 — Ejects Afot. vii. 80 
Sonorous motions of the Air .. find in bodies inanimate and 
Inorganicall, such congruous Textures and Dispositions to 
admit their action. 2690 Locke Hum. Unci. in. vi. | 12 
We come to the lowest and most inorg.mical parts of matter. 

Inorganically (inpagas-nikali), adv. [-ly 
fl, ^\’ithout relerence to organs or organiza- 
tion. Obs. 

2676 Allen Address Non-conf. tor The whole body of 
the Nation of the Jews . . were . . Abraham’s Spiritual Seed, 
and as such were Church matter, and a Church inorgani- 
cally considered. 

2. ‘ Without organs* (Webster, 1828 ). 

3 . Without organization or organized plan. 

2853 Froude Short Stud., Forgot. IForihies (1867) 297 
Some unknown gentleman volunteer sat down and chronicled 
the voyage which he had shared : and thus inorganically 
arose a collection of writings .. striking .. for their high 
moral beauty. 

Inorganism (inpuganiz’m). rare. [In- 3, after 
inorganic.^ Absence of organization or organic 
structure. 

t88x Champion of Faith 269 heading, Inorganism and 
Mind. 

t Inorga'nity. Obs. rare^K [f. In - 3 + L. 
orgart-um, Gr, 6pyav-ov organ, instrument + -ITY.] 
The condition of being without organs. 

2643 Sir T- Browne Relig. Med. 1, § 36 There is no Organ 
or Instrument for the rational Soul; for in the brain, which 
we term the seat of Reason, there is not any thing of 
moment more than I can discover in the crany of a beast ; 
and this is a sensible, and no inconsiderable argument of 
the inorganity of the Soul. 2656 Blount Glossogr,, Inor* 
ganity, the want of such lorganicalj dispositions. 2676 in 
Coles. 27*7 Bailey vol. II, Inorganity, a Deprivation of 
Organs or Instruments. 

Inorganizable (inp’jgansiizab*!), a. rare. 
[In- 3 ; efr mod.F. iuorganisable^ Not organiz- 
ablc; that cannot be organized, 

2883 E. C. Mann Psjehot. A fed. 34 Hypersemia .. some- 
times accompanied b^’organizable orinorgnnizable exudates. 

Inorganizatxon (inpugansiz^J-Jan). [In- 3.] 
Absence of organization ; unorganized condition. 

1839 Poe Fait House of Usher Wks. 2864 I* The 
kingdom of inorganitatipn. 2885 Science July 66 T'he idea 
of grossness, of inorgantzation, which the untrained mind 
aj^lies to the world of matter. 

xnorganized (inp jgansiz’d), a. [In- s.] Not 
organized ; not having organization. 

1649^ Bounds Publ, Obed. 5 What it is that forms in- 
organized people into a Government ? 2793 Beddoes Cal* 
cuius 178 Subject to the laws of inorganized matter. 2856 
Mrs. Browni.ng Aur, Leigh in. 250 These toncb, inor- 
ganized to any tune. 

Inorgano'graphy. rare. [f. 1 nobgan(ic -i- 
-GRAPHY.] That branch of science which treats of 
inorganic bodies, 2893 Funk. 

Inoriginate (in^ri'dgina), a. [In- 3 : perh. 
repr. a Schol.L. viorigindtusi\ Not originated, not 
having a beginning. 

285* Bp. Forbm Nitene Cr. 92 That, .the Hutchinsonians 
.. held a doctrme concerning three tnoriginale Persons, 
which, in its legitimate consequences, would have led to a 
species of Tri theism, 

I-norisched, -id, ME. pa. pple. of Nourish v. 
t Inorm, -e, InonnioiiB,Inorinitie, Inorm- 
ly, Inonnous, obs. (chiefly Sc.) ff. Enob 3 [, etc. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipdane 28 Nolbire stekis fra 
goddis mercy of Jie syne ho quantyte, na jet of It he Inor- 
myte. c 2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 239 The 
fassoun, and h® fek, Je suld it fynd inornie, 1600 J. Mel- 
vill Diary (1842) 379 Inormlie grievit and hurt. 166* 
Glanvill Lux Orient, ii. 23 What an inormous strength, 
bad education hath to deprave and pervert well dispos'd 
inclinations. 

Inornate (inp inA), a. [ad. L. itiornat-us, f. 
ui' (In- 3) + orndMts adorned.] Not ornate ; un- 
adorned, plain, simple. 

ciSio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (2570) A j. To file not 
with vices nor language inornate, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. (2838) 111.419 Unperfumed, inornate lays, not redolent 
of art. 2849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 709 Its inornate 
plications. 2895 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. 176^ Which can 
transform words quite as simple and inornate into i>erfect 
poetry. 

Hence t Inomately adv. 

a 2568 * No woundir is ‘ 55 in Bannaiyne Poems (1879) 

V. 675 My style, inornctly compond. 

flnoTthodox, a. Obs. rare. [IN- 3.] Unor- 
thodox. 

2657 Gaule Sapient, yusiif, Ep. Ded., The expressions., 
of the Inorthodox, 2698 Fryer Ace. E. India ^ P . 284 
The Idle Dreams and Malicious Practises of the Inorthodox. 
flnortho-graphy. Obs. rare.-^ In- 

correct spelling ; heterography. 

2864 in Webster, citing Felthaji. 



INOSCULATE. 
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IN-PUSHING. 


I-nortured, ME. pa. pple. of Nurture v. 
Pnosate, a salt of Inosic acid^ q.v. 
Inosculate v, [f. Ik- 2 + L. 

dsculdre to furnish with a mouth or outlet, e.g. the 
veins (Ccelius Aurelianus), f. dsculum, dim. of os 
mouth (also a kiss, whence dsculdre, -art to kiss). 
The transitive uses occur chiefly in the passive voice.] 

1 . mtr. Of blood-vessels, etc. : To open into 
each other, to unite or join by running together; 
to have connexion terminally ; to anastomose. 

1683 Snape Aiiat, Horse i. xxi. (i6S6) 44 Interwoven with 
the Veins, with which yet they do no where inosculate. 
1737 Brackek Farriery lifter, {xjsj) rSr The Veins and 
Arteries cannot inosculate with one another, to make the Parts 
adhere. 1754-^ Smelue MiWzv/^ I. 1^4 The arteries., 
at last end in small capillaries that inosculate with the veins. 
1835-6 Todd Cye/. Attaf. I. 748/2 The arteries of opposite 
sides inosculate with each other. 

2 . Of fibres, solid parts, etc. : To unite by inter- 
penetrating or fitting closely into each other. ' ' 

X713 "DERHAyi P/tys.‘T/teoL v. viii. (1727) 306 This fifth Con- 
jugation of Nerves is branch’d, .to the Pracordla also, in 
some Measure, by inosculating with one of its Nerves. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 332 Which grooves by 
means of a most curious apparatus of hooks like those in 
the laminae of a feather inosculate into each other. ' 1835 
Kirby Hob. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 168 The thigh inoscu- 
lates with the lower part of. .the nameless bone. 1874 Car- 
pE^^rER Ment. Phys. i. ii. § 37 (1879) 36 Minute fibrillae, 
which seem to inosculate with each other, so as to form 
a network. 

3 . traits. To cause (blood-vessels, or the like) to 
open into each other ; to connect by anastomosis. 

1734 W, Giffard Cases Mtdwif. Ivi. 128 The mouths of 
its vessels which were before inosculated into the Placenta. 
X744 Berkeley Siris § 34 Capillary arteries In the trunk, 
into which are inosculated other vessels of the bark. 18x9 
Southey Sir T. More I. 171 The vessels of the tumour are 
. . inosculated into some of the principal veins and arteries. 

. 4 , To cause (fibres, or the like) to interpenetrate 
or pass into each other. 

1671 GRE\v..4Ka/. PI, 1. ii. § 14 ’Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
in the Flexures. 1673 — Anat. Roots iii. § 14 They seem 
. . where they are Braced, to be Inosculated ; so as to be 
pervious one into another. 1713 Derham Pkys.'Tkeol. iv. 
lii. i29 The Branches of one of the auditory Nerves . . [are] 
inosculated with the Nerves to go to the Heart and Breast. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 325 The tumour was 
so adherent to other organs, and . . inosculated with the 
omentum, that excfsfon was impracticable. 

5 , trails/, and fig. a. intr. To pass into; to 
join or unite so as to become continuous ; to blend. 

X836 Blaekiv. Mag. XXXIX. 299 Mysticism, pantheism, 
and scepticism . . to use a medical term, inosculate, and lead 
at last to the same result. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi, 
(1856) 47 A large strait, called the Waigat .. inosculates 
with the bay, 1854 De QmacEY Autoiiog. SL Wks. II. 
51 The points . . at which theology inosculates with philo 
Sophy. 1874 CoUES A'’, 371 Data for determina- 

tion of the line along which the two varieties inosculate. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. ii. x. (1879) 420 Our Ideas are 
thus linked in * trains ’ or ‘ series \ which . . inosculate with 
each other like the branch lines of a railway. 

b. traits. To cause to gro\v together or unite 
closely so as to become continuous. 

^1829 Story Value Legal Stud. Misc.Writ. (1852) 505 The 
civil law ..has been adopted, or, if I may say so, inosculated, 
into the juridical polity of all continental Europe, as a fun- 
damental rule. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 548 How can you, 
then, . . inosculate yourselves among the heathen— before that 
day arrives? <1x849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 39 The 
licence lately revived of inosculating the stanzas [of elegiac 
measure] should be used sparingly. 

Hence Ino’sculated ppl. a., grown together. 

1883 J. C. Brown Forests Eng. 33 In Epping Forest there 
curious specimens of ‘inosculated’ oaks, 
exhibiting the singular mode of growth so designated, by 
which two trees are united together. 

Inosculating (inp-skiwU'tig),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ That inosculates; communicating by 

or as by Einastomosis ; meeting or runningtogether ; 
uniting so as to become continuous. 

x7xS^AYLOR in Phil, Prans. XXlX. 347 The Radiuses of 
their inosculating Circles. 1753 N. Torriano Midivi/ry 20 
Ihere seemed to be inosculating Vessels between the Cho- 
non and Ammon. 18x9 Crabbe T. of Hall vi, Drear, dark, 
inosculating lanes.^ 1854 Hooker //»««/. Jrnls. II. xxx. 
337 Intersected by innumerable inosculating channels. 

Inosculation (inpski/Il^j’Jan). [n. of action f. 
Inosculate ; cf. L. dsculduo vendimm the inoscu- 
lation of blood-vessels (= dvao'Td/xoxriy) in Cselius 
Aurelianus.] The action of inosculating; the 
opening of two vessels of an animal body, or of 
a vegetable, into each other ; anastomosis ; junc- 
tion by insertion; hence, applied to the similar 
junction of fibres, and generally to any branch- 
system ; also to the junction of solid parts which 
fit into each other, and generally, to the passing 
of one thing into another. Also traits/, and fig. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5133 The Veins., are disposed 
with them into a certain net-work; whether by Inoscula- 
tions or bare contact only, we pretend not to determine. 
1676 Cole Ibid. XI. 604 Mutual inosculations between the 
contiguous fibres. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 17. 1/2 The Blood 
did pass by the Inosculation of the Vessels, 1797 Burke 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 399 This grand junction is an 
inosculation of the grand trunk [canal]. 1833-^ J. H. New*- 
xtAN Hist. Sk.,^ Prim, Chr. 4x8 The dove-taxlings and inos- 
culations of historical facts. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade 


M. (1842) 263 The entire body maybe considered as one 
uninterrupted circle of inosculations, or anastomoses. 1876 
E. Mellor Pricsth. v. 209 The txnnsition (from the Old to 
the New Dispensation) was less one of sudden shock than 
of gentle inosculation. 

Xuosic (sinp’zik), <1. Chem.' [f. a potential *iitose 
(f. Iko- muscle + -0SE)-h-lc.] Of the substance of 
muscle ; in inosic acid, an acid found in the mother- 
liquor of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. Its salts are Z’&osates. 

1865-72 Watts Did. Chein. III. 274 Inosic acid is un- 
crystallisable, easily soluble in water, and has a very agree- 
able flavour of broth. Ibid., The inosates, healed on plati- 
■num-foil, decom^sc, giving olT an odour of roast meat. 
Inosate of potassium forms elongated quadrilateral prisms. 
1878 Kinczett Anim. Chein. 330. 

Xnosiu (sim^sin). Chein. [f. as prec. + -IN.] =s 

Inosite. 

1B65-72 Watts Did. CItem. III. 274 Inosite (also) Inosin. 
XxLOSinic (ain^simik), a. Cnem. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
In inosinic acid, the earlier name, given by Liebig, 
of inosic acid. So Inosl'nate — Inosate. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jnoscinate, a combination of 
xnoscinic acid wiin a salifiable base. 1857 G. Bird Uritt. 
Deposits (ed. 5) xo8 Creatine and its allies, creatinine and 
inosinic acid. 1859 F&tvnes* Man. Chent. 551 The mother- 
liquid from flesh from which the kreatin has been deposited 
contains, among other things, a new acid, the inosinic, the 
aqueous solution of which refuses to crystallize. 

Inosite ( 3 i*n^^sait). them. [f. (see Inosic) 
+ -ITE.] A non-fermentable saccharine substance 
(^6^1206 + 2H2O), isomeric with glucose, disco- 
vered by Scherer (1850) in the fluid contained in 
the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and. since 
found in other patts of the body and in several 
plants. Orig. called inosin. 

1857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 43 Creatine, creati- 
nine, inosinic acid, inosite. 1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 
T33/x. 1859 Foivnes' Man. Chem. 355 Inosite ., is identical 
with phaseomannite. which occurs in unripe beans {Pkase> 
olus). 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 3C9 The sugars met 
with in the urine are dextrose, lactose, and Inosite. 

Inostensible (inpste-nsib’l), a. [Iv- 3 .] Not 
ostensible ; unavowed. Hence Inoste'nsibly adv. 

1791 Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 298 The Chevalier.. goes to 
England (inostcnsibly or ostensibly, as shall be thought best) 
to act as agent for the princes. 1B43 Tait's Mag. X. X39 
The deterioration., was.. progressive and inostensible. 1884 
Homil. Monthly Oct. 763 Their sympathies have, either 
obviously or inosfeosib/y, been on the side of the strong. 

Inou, -ough(e, -ou3(e, -otih, obs. ff. Enough, 
Enow. 

tlnOU'Xld, V. Obs. rare~'. [a. F. inonde-r 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inundare to In- 
UNDATE : cf. surround.'] trusts. To inundate ; to 
flood. Cf. Inund. 

X657 Howell Londinap. 13 The Thames often inounds the 
bankes about London. 

Inouth, var, Inwith Ohs., within, 

Xn-ower (inouT). Sc. [f. In adv. + ower. Sc. 
form of Over.] In towards some point ; esp, 
nearer to the fire. (Cf. atour, indy.') 

18x3 W. Beattie Tales 32 (Jam.) Syne she sets by the 
spinning wheel, Taks them in-o’er, and warms them week 
x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxvi. The lady carried it in-ower and 
oui-ower wp her •son. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v.. Come in. 
cure, come forward, and join the company. In-ouer and 
Out'ouer, backwards and forwards. 1885 Mrs. Oliphant 
Two Stories Seen Uns., Open Door 75 Lord, let that 
woman there draw him inower. 

Xnoxidable (inp*ksidab’l), a. rare. [In- 5 j 
cf. F. inoxydable.'] Not oxidable ; inoxidizable. 
Hence Inoxidabi’litjr. 

1841 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 242 The 
inoxidability of the anode. Ibid, 249 The inoxidablc metals. 
X87X Mercier & King tr, Verne's Fr. Earth to Moon viii. 
48 Our cannon must be. .indissoluble, and inoxydable by 
the corrosive action of acids. 

Xuoxidizablc (inf»ksidoi’zab’l), a. [Ik- 3 .] 
Not oxidizable ; that cannot be oxidized ; incap- 
able of rusting. 

1864 Webster, Inoxidizable. Inoxydizable. 1880 \V, C, 
Roberts Introd, Metallurgy 6 Separating it from precious 
or inoxidizable metals. 1TO3 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 76 
I-adies’ Work Tables, .mounted with engraved Argenton or 
Inoxidisable Metak 

Ino'Xidize, v, [In-S.J traits. To render (iron, 
etc.) not liable to oxidize; to keep from oxidizing. 
.Hence Ino'xidizins vbl. sb. 

x88r Metal World No. 3. 35 A new method of protecting 
iron from the effects of the atmosphere. . . The inoxydising 
process consists in coating the cast or wrought-iron objects 
with a silicate composition. i8836V:iV«c<r 1. 103 Paint.s, .. 
enameks, galvanizing, electrodeposxting, and what is called 
‘inoxidizing’, are among the many systems now in vogue 
to effect the preservation of iron and steel. 
Xno'sdldused, [Ik- 3 .] Not oxidized. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. ii. 411/i.The 
newly.formed pigment is .separated from the inoxidized 
copper by washing on a sieve. 

I-noyed, ME. pa. pple. of Not Obs. 

+ Inoynt, Inoynbed, yar. ettoittlied, obs. forms 
of Anoint, Anointed. 

e 1350 Horse de Cruce in Leg.Rood{xZjt)M^ Cristesbody 
.. In oynt he was wyt aromat holi writ to fulle. 2499 
Protnp. Parv. zftz/i (P3rnson) inoynted, inundus. 

Inp-: see Imp-, as in inpale, inpane, etc. 
liipale, error for in pale', see Pale. 


X*ji-para:bola. Math. [Cf. Ik-circle.] An 
inscribed parabola. 

Inparfit(e, - 37 t, obs. forms of Imperfect a,. 
fX'n-parish. Obs.rare-^. [SeelNdtA;. I2d.] 
A parish within city or borough bounds. 

a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ir. x. 237 The In-Parishcs 
until the late Fire. .have increased from 9 to io..thex6 
Out-Parishes have in that time increased from 7 to 12. 

In partibus : see In Lot, prep. 

In -parts: see In adv. 12 c. 
tl'n-path. noiice-ivd. [?f. Ik- 3 , after 'L.via 
invia!\ A way that is no way, an impassable way. 

But Stanyhurst may have misunderstood L. ini'ia and 
taken ic as = intricate, involved, or internal way. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEncis iii. (Arb.) 82 Italy is hence parted 
by long Crosse dangerus inpalhs. 

In-patient, Li-pensioner: see Ik adv. 13 a. 
Inpayro, obs. form of Impair. 
t X*n-penny. Ohs. [f. In adv. 12 + Pekny.] 
A payment on coming in; entrance-money. 

? 13.. Regist. Monast. Cokes/ord (Spelman), De Inpenyct 
Outpeny, consuetude tails cst in villa de East Rudham.. 
unum denarium..pro ingressu suo. 

X*ii*pent,j^/. a, [f. In adv, II b + Pent; cf. 
Impent.] Pent in. 

26x3-16 W. Browne Bril. Past. i. iii, Whose in-pent 
thoughts him long time having pained. 

I'a-pentalieidroii. Math. [Cf. In-cikcie.] 
An inscribed pentahedron. 

Inpermixt, variant of iMrEitsii.VT a. Obs. 
2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 157 Men inpermixte with 
other naciones. 

In perpetuum: see In Lat.prep. 
Inpersua'dable, obs. f. Impeksuadable. 

27x3 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) k 350 
She continued inpersuadable to speak. 

InpeteouB, Inphant, Inpight, Inpli3e, obs. 
ff. Impetuous, Infant, Impight, Imply', 
Inplacable, obs. form of Implacable. 

2650 H. More in Enihus. Tri. (1656) Fjb, An inplacable 
enmity to immorality and foolery. 

Inplu'me, en-, obs. var. Ijiplume, Emplume. 
26x1 Florid, Impennare, to enfeather, to enplume. Ibid., 
Inpennacchiare, to infeather, to inplume. 

Inpoi'son, obs, var. of enpoison, Empoison. 
f 2440 Promp, Parv, Inpoysyon, or poysnyn.., i«* 
toxico. 2612 Florjo, Inuelenare, to inpoison, to inuenomc. 

X'n-po^Iyg’on. Mal/t. [Cf. Ir-cibcle.] An 

inscribed polygon. 

In pontiUcalibus : see In Lat.prep. 

Inport, -portable, -portune, -possible, 
-potence, obs. ff. Imfoet, etc. In posse : see 
Posse. Inpossession, obs. f. Iuposhion. 

InpOTtr (i-nipoej), sb. [In adv. 1 1 d.] A pour- 
ing in ; inflow, inrush. 

t^Z^Manch. Exam. 5 May 5/2 Arush of ga-s, followed bya 

tremendous inpour of water. 1893 E. Peacock in Kehimttry 
Apr. 102 The whole of the period . . was harassed by the in- 
pour of barbarians. 

InpouT, V, rare. [In-L] intr. To pour in. 
2885 L. Oliphant Sympneumata xvlil. 269 At every hour 
of the sweet repose when life inpours. 

X’liipoii^rcd, [In 1 1 b.] That is 
poured in. 

2651 Hobbes Leviath. r. iv. (1839) 27_If it be false to say 
that virtue can be poured. .the words inpoured 
as absurd and insignificant as a round quadrangle. . 1E64 
H. Falconer in Reader 5 Mar. 302/1 The .southern end 01 
the lake has been filled up by the deposition of inpoured silt. 

X*2iipoTi:ring‘, vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] The 
action or fact ol pouring in. 

1721 R. Keith tr. T. h Kempis' Solil. Soulx. i77» 1 p"' 
like a soured Vessel and wholly unworthy of the Inpounng 
of thy good Spirit. 2860 Pusey Min, Proph. 225 Inerc 
Bhall be one unceasing inpouring of riches. 

I’Hipowring, ///. a. [It; adv. Iia.] That 
pours or rushes in. 

2853 Faraday in Bence Jones i^(i87o) II. 307, 1 thought 
it better to stop the inpouring flood. 1884 G. Meredith in 
Fortn. Rev. Dec, 738 One among the inpouring passengers. 
Inpoveryssh, -practicable, -pravaoie, 
etc. : see Imp-. In principio : see In Lat.prep. 
Inprint, Inprinter, Inprison, etc., obs. iT. 


2658 A. 

be so 


Imprint v.. Imprinter, Imprison, etc. 

i6xx Florio, Impressore, an inprinter, a stamper. x6 
Fox Wurtz' Surg. ii. xxvii. Splinters will hardly 
broad as to keep the roulers off from in-priniing. -,,01 

tXnprouunciable, Obs.rare~K [In- -J 

Not to be pronounced or uttered ; unutterable. 

. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 6069 With hart it is wthjTi '• 
abyll And with toungis Inpronunciabylk 

InpropoTtionable, var. iMpnoroRTioNABLE. 

263^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 211 Three small plumes short 
.and inproporlionable. 

In propria persona: see In Lat.prep. 
Inprynt, -pudence, -pudent, -pugn : 
Imprint, etc. Inpurple, obs. var. of EMPUiirhE- 
tlnpuTtured./a. Obs. =tmfortrayca. 

cf. Impobturait. . , 

1526 Skelton Magny/. 1570 Inpurtured with fclures aacr 

T-n-^ishing, vbl. sb. \!.push in (see In 
1 1 c) + -INC 1.1 The action of pushin," 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. I. Introd. 1 1 ITis isaccomph'hM ay 
inpushings of the epiblast at the extremities of the aooy. 



INPUT. 

Z'niptlt, sb. Sc. [Ik adv. iid.] A sum put 
in ; a contribution. 

1753 Scots Ma^. Aug. 421/1 An input of four guineas was 
run for by a white galloway . . and a bay mare. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Counting ho. ii My account . . is debited for 
my inputs. 1818 Scott llrl. AliiiL xii, Ilka ane to be liable 
for their ain input. 1859 W- Anderson Disc, (i860) 163 
'llie half crown, yea sixpenny, skip*the*plaie . . in-put of 
wealthy merchants and landlords .. is all made manifest. 

tlnpU't, V. Obs. Also 4 yn-, 6 Sc. imput(e, 
6-7 imputt. [f. In -1 or In cuiv. + Put v. : in 
earliest quots. after L. imponere^ 

1 . iraus. To put on, impose. 

138* WvcLiF \ Mcuc. .\i. 13 Ptholome . . ynputlide two 
dyademes to his bed, of Egtpt and Asie, — Acts xxviii. 3 
Whanne Poul haddegederid sum multitude of kittingis of 
vynes, and ynputt on the fyer. *387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
n. ii. (Skeat) 1, 120 That .. maner of necessyte be input to 
gentilmen, that theyshulden not varien fro the vertues of 
their auncestres. 

2 . To put in, set, or place (in some position'). Sc. 

1557-75 Diurnal Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 152 Thay . . 

detrudii the Ministarie of Goddls word, and imputt in thair 
places preistis to celebrate mess againe. *593 Sc. Acts 
yas, VI (1814) 48 (Jam.) It salbe lesum to the .said Mr. 
cunyiour to imputt and outputt for|:earis, preniaris, and all 
vthiris thingis bclanging to the said office. 165a Z. Bovd 
Zio/Is Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 Quhome 1 . . surrogat sub- 
stitute and imputte in my full richt tytill and place of the 
samyn. a 1670 Svalding Troub. Ckas. / (1829) II. 30 Thay 
first mell with the five cinque portis, inputtis andoutputtis 
govemouris at their plesour. 

Hence I’nput ppl. a.j I^npu^tting vbl. sb. Also 
I*npn:tter, one who puts in. 

Quots. rtis78 refer to the imprisonment of James III in 
Edinburgh Castle by the ScolUsb lords. 

1498 Acta Dom. Cone. 320 (Jam.) That the said Thomas. . 
has done na wrang in the inputting of the saidls gudis in 
the said tennement again, a *578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.; I. 177 All letteris and commande- 
mentis and procliematiounis was gevin and maid in his 
name, lyke as they war befoir his imputing. Ibid.y The 
lordts. .that was his inputtaris. Ibid, 178 Desyrand support 
..quhairby he might be relaxit out of the castell of Edin- 
burgh and to be revengit of his imputtarls. Ibid, 183 Cer- 
tane lordts . . quho was the consallouris of the maist pairt of 
his imputing. \%'g^Leix:.vMKKtBallantyne‘Humhttg Handled 
34 The whole input slock was gone. 

Input(Q, -putrible, -pytuoua, etc. : see liiP-. 

Math. [Cf. In-cibcle.] An 
inscribed quadric. So Z*ti*quadrila teral, an in^ 
scribed quadrilateral. 

Itnquai’ntance. nonce-wif.y fancifully used by 
(and after) Coleridge for * intimate acquaintance 
So InquaPnted^//, a. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XI. 54 Friend* 
ships .. The sorts, methlnks, may be reduced to three. 
Acquaintance many, and Cc//qiuinlarice few; But for /«• 
quainiance I know only two — The friend I've mourned 
with, and the maid I woo 1 *840 Ibid. XXll. 6x3 There 
must be a want of ‘ inquaintance ' (if I may borrow Cole- 
ridge’s word) with the spirit of Shakspeare’s plays. 1849 
Ibid. XL. 537 Both were intimately acquainted, or rather, 
in Coleridge’s fanciful phraseology, inquainted, with the 
works of Plutarch and Montaigne, 
t Xnq^nart. Obs. rare. [a. F. (Littre),] 

aslNQU.lBT.VnON. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 315 The calcination of Gold 
by the ‘ Inquart ’ : The name of Inquart is given to this Im- 
mersive calcination of Gold. 

luq^Tia'rtate, V. rare, [f. prec. or next : see 
-.iTEiJ.] irans. To separ.Tte (gold) from silver by 
quartation. Hence InquaTtated ppl. a. 

186S ScYD Bullion 2x4 The inquartated Button obtained 
is flattened on an anvil, 

Inq^uarta'tion. rare. [?a. F. inqtiartalion 
(Littre).] The process of separating gold from 
silver by means of nitric acid : see Quabtation. 

i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 1898 Chantb. yrnl.l. 
713/1 Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorificalion, 
and inquartation, enter into the work done in assay. 
Inquarter, var. Enquabter, to quarter (troops). 
IlX-qua*rtO. rare, [f, phrase in quarto (see 
Quarto) ; cf. F, in-quarto. A volume in quarto ; 
a quarto book. 

1865 Pall Mall G. No. 126. 5/1 To form a thin in-quatto. 
Inqueir, inquere, obs. Sc. if. Inquire v. 
t In^ue ncEable, «. Obs. rare-'K [In- 3 .] 
Unquenchable. 

*577 Dee Relat.S/ir. i. (1659) 56 Almost for ever buried 
in a lake of ignorance, and inquenchable flame. 

+ InqueTed, a, Obs. rare'~'. [?pa. pple. of 
*ifiquere, a. F. enquenrer Ko put into the heart, to 
instruct (Godef.) ; cf. Pebquere.] Instructed. 
Well iuquered^ well-bred, well-mannered. 
c 1440 Proynp. Parv. $21/1 Wei tetchyd, or inqyeryd (A"., 
H. well condiciond or maneryd,^'. welle techyd or inqwcrj'd), 
inorosus, vet bene tnorigeratus. 

Inquest (imkwest), sh. Forms ; 3 anqueste, 
4-5 enqueste, 5-7 ©nquest, 5- inquest, (6 Sc. 
-queist). [a. OF. enqueste -Vv. enquesia, It. x>2- 
chiesta^ Romanic and med.L. inquesta, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple. of Com. Romanic *inqulr^e (L. in- 
quirlre), It. ijtchierere, inchiedere, Pr.^ enquerre, 
enquerer, OF. enquerre, mod.F. enquerir to In- 
quire; analogous to sbs. in -ata^ -ada, -eei see 
-ADE. The spelling with i//-, though frequent in 
VOL. V. 
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the 17th c., was not finally established until the 
i8th c. The prontmeiation inque‘st, whence the 
aphetic came down to theend of the I7lhc.] 

1. A legal or judicial inquiry to ascertain or de- 
cide a matter of fact, esp. one made by a jury in a 
civil or criminal case. Formerly, a general term 
for all formal or official inquiries into matters of 
public or state interest, as fixing of prices, valua- 
tion of property with reference to assessments, etc. 
Now mostly = * coroner’s inquest’ (see Coroner), 

Great hvquest^ an appellation sometimes given to the 
Domesday inquiry and valuation. 

a. c 1290 BeX'et 387 in S. £ng. Leg. 1 . 117 pom an-queste 
I?', r. enqueste] he lethoruj he contreies an-quere Hov muche 
ech Man schoMe pai^e. cx3s5 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) 
Ixx, Other wit(h] a falscnquest Hang him by the throte. 1393 
Lancl. P. PL C. VI. 57 Clerkes .. Sholde noher swynke ne 
sweie ne swere at enquestes. c *400 Rom. Rose 6977 Many 
tymes I m.ake enquestes. .To dele with other mennes thing, 
'1‘hal is to me agret lykyng. 1598 Kitchih Courts Leet (1675) 
226 Enquest shall be by custom of the Realm, between party 
and party. ^ 1641 Terntes de la. Ley 137 b, Enquest is that 
inquiry which is made by Jurors in all causes civill or 
criminatl touching the matter in fact. And such tnquirie is 
either of office or at the niise of the parties. 1655 Fuller 
Ck. Hist. IX. n. § 4 He was indicted upon that Certificat 
in the County of Middlesex by the common Jury of enquest 
in the Kings-Bcnch for that County. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 106/2 An Inqwcst, Inquesicio, duo- 
dena. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 320 If any were distrain’d 
to bee made Knight, hautng neither in Fee, nor for life, 
twentic pounds reuenue, and the same were prou’d .. by 
inquest, he should be discharg’d. x 66 o R. Coke Power <5- 
SubJ. 193 Indicted of such offences by solemn inquest of 
lawful men in the Kings Court. 17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 10 
We have caused a general Inquest to^ be made into all the 
Tolls which are raised upon all the Rivers in Our Kingdom. 
18^7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. 1. 42 Arbitrary inquests 
for offences and illegal modes of punishment. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. iii, There being nothing more to be done until 
the Inquest was held next day. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
1. ix, 27s The great inquest of all, the Domesday survey. 
188* Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. iii. 44 You had better go 
and watch the inquest, and make yourself useful to the 
coroner. 

b. t Court of Inqttesl (see quot. 1 706). f I/ali- 
fax Inquest, a summary trial. Inquest of Office, 

a. (see quot. 1768); b. 'loosely used of an in- 
quiry into a person’s right to the possession of an 
office held by the government to be forfeited ’ ( II>S.). 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 18 Some more stralt-lac’d 
luror of the rest, Impannel'd of an Haly-Fax inquest. 1706 
Phillips. The Court of Inquest, at Guild-hall, London, a 
particular Court that takes Cognitance of and determines 
all Complaints preferred for Debt by^ one Citizen against 
another under the sum of Forty Shillings. 2768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. xvii, 258 Inquisition or inquest 0/ office. . is 
an enquiry made by the kin^^s officer, .or by commissioners 
specially appointed^ concerning any matter that intiiles the 
king to the possession of lands or tenements, goods or chat- 
tels. *876 Digdy Real Prop, x. | 3 (1). 390 The practice is 
ffir the Crown to institute an * inquest of office*, usually 
before commissioners appointed for the purpose, for the 
purpose of determining whether the tenant died without 
leaving an heir. 188* H. .Adams y. Randolph vi. 133 ’I’he 
proceeding was a mere inquest of office under a judicial 
form. 

c. In figurative applications. Great, last, general 
inquest, the last Judgement. 

CX31S Shorekam 94 Al desceyved schcl he be, Wanne 
<cometh the grete enqueste, *659 Genii. Calling (1696) 80 
If now we proceed to the last p.«rt of the Rich man’s Duty 
. . we may without an Augur divine the return of that In- 
quest. 1669 Penn No Cross i. iv, § 21 In the solemn and 
general Inquest upon the World. 1784 Cowfer Tasku. 135 
It bums down to earth, And in the furious inquest that it 
makes On God's behalf, lays waste his fairest w'orks. *885 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. ix. 115 The searching inquest of the 
Judge eternal. 

2 . The body of men appointed to hold a legal 
inquiry ; a jury ; now esp. a coroner s jury. 

c 1305 Pilate 196 in E. E. Poems (1862) i j 6 penqueste vpe 
him seide he destruyde cure lawe . . And ic . . Mosle 
nede 3yue h® dom whan Jienqueste sede, 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vii. 341 The mayre, aldremen, and shryuys, with 
the sayde enqueste and foure men of euery warde, were 
chargyd to appere al Wcsimynsier. *503 Presentm. yurzes 
in Surtees Misc. (i388) 30 In the presens of all the hole 
inquest, & many oher, 1574 tr, Litiletons Temtres 79 a, 
In suchc case where the enquest may say their verdjt at 
large. 16*3 Gouge Serm, Extent Goas Provid. § 15 The 
Coroner and his Inquest commtng to view the bodies, found 
remaining but 63. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 623 The 
inquest say that Gemeber bad thirteen acres of wood, and 
2^ acres of arable land in Jmhani. 2863 H. Cox Instit, n. 
ill. 345 Where the object is inquiry and information only, 
the jury is sometimes called an Inquest. 

b. Grand or great inquest = Grand Jury ; grand 
(or great) inquest of the nation, applied to the 
House of Commons. 

1467 Ortiin. Worcester xL in Eng. Gilds 382 ’That the 
price of ale be sessed at euery lawday by the gret enquest. 
Ibid. xxii. 385 The grete enquest shalle provide, .wheher 
the pageant sbuld go that ycre or no. 26*9 Lynde Via 
Tuta 241, 1 will giuc another summons to the prime men, 
euen of their grand Inquest, who without partiality, will 
testifie on our behalfe. 1660 Trial Regie, g Gentlemen, 
You are the Grand Inquest for the Body of this County of 
Aliddlesex. [s 6 js V. Vhii.uts Reg. Necess, 438 The lower 
house or Representative of the Commons are but as a Court 
of grand Enquest to exhibit the grievances of the Nation 
and the People.! 2691 T. H^ale] Acc, New Invent, p. cxiv, 
'l*he House of Commons (who are the grand Inquest of the 
Kingdom). 275a J. Louthian Fenn ef Process (ed. 2) 193 


IN’QTTIET. 

Adjournment of the Grand Jur>'. Gentlemen of the Grand 
Inquest, the Court dismisses you for this Time. 2769 
BlackstonkCo7«w. IV. xix. 256 An impeachment before the 
lords by the commons of Great Britain, in parliament, is. . 
a presentment^ to the most high and supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction by the most solemn grand inquest of 
the whole kingdom. 28^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV, 
748 If he is guilty of partiality, he maybe called to account 
by the great inquest of the nation. 

3 . In general sense. 

f a. An inquiry or question ; a questioning, 
c 1340 Gaw. ff Gr. Nut. 1056 For-hy, sir, l>is enquest I re- 
quire yowhere, p.at 3e me telle with lrawl>e, if euer^e tale 
herde Of grene chapel. 2672 Flavel Fount, of Life ii. 
32 The grand Inquest of Conscience is : Is God satisfied ? 
2853 De Quincey Autohiog. Sk. Wks. I. si, I wearied the 
heavens with my inquest of beseeching looks. 

t b. A search or investigation in order to find 
something; a pursuit; a research. In early use, 
esp., a knightly expedition in pursuit of something 
or in quest of adventures; a quest. . Const. _/2ir 
{of after). Obs. 

1471^5 Malory Arthur ix. ii. heading, Howa damoysel 
came in to the courie, & desyred a knyglit to take on hym 
an enquest. ^’1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vi. 25 He founde 
the foot of the hors of hym for whom he wente in enqueste. 
2590 Spenser a; Q. hi. ii. 4 To aske..what uncouth wind 
Brought her into those partes, and what inquest Made her 
dissemble her disguised kind? *6zx Quarles Dh. Poems, 
Esther (1638) no Let strict Inquest and carcfull Inout- 
sition In all the Realme be made .. For Comely Virgins, 
beautifull and young. 2652 Walton Life IVotion in Reliq. 
b vij, The City and University were both in a perplext En- 
quest of the Thieves. c*667 South Serm. (1737) I. vi. 225 
This is the laborious and vexatious inquest, that the soul 
must make after .science. 

c. Inquiry or investigation (iti/o something). 
Now rare. 

*6»s Gill Sacr. Philos, iv. 57 What can the soule and 
understanding bee busied about, but onely in the enquirie 
of that trueth and wisedome which God hath manifested in 
the creature? But whether this inquest shall be immedi- 
ately after the soules departure from the body, or .at the 
time of restitution..! cannot define. 2645 Quarles Sot, 
Recant, vii. xxvii, By strict enquest into their sev’rall ways. 
1698 Fryer E. India fy P. 242 By the Cost and Inquest 

of this Pious Benefactor, Sweeter Waters arc at this time 
produced. 2837 Emerson Amer, Scholar (Bohn) II. 
178 Let it receive from another mind its truth .. without 
periods of solitude, inquest, and self recovery, and a fatal 
disservice is done. 

4 . atirib. or Comb., ns inquest jury, a jury of 
inquiry: seelNQUiuYs; t inquest-man, a member 
of a wardmote inquest (of the city of London) ; 
inquest-room, Ihe room in which a coroner’s in- 
quest is held. 

2766 Entjck London IV, 27 Fourteen inquest-men. Ibid, 
373 This ward . . has 20 wardmote inquest-men. *8*5 J. 
Newell /(/ r Euqzzvy, etc. 31 Called in the City of London 
the Inquest Jury, and in the City of Westminster Lee! and 
Annoyance Jury : and which Inquest Jury for its wisdom, 
usefulness, importance and power to a certain extent is not 
surpassed by any other. 1845 Mrs. Norton Childof Islands 
(2846) 109 \Ve to the Inq^ue.st-Room,tohear in vain, Descrip- 
tion of the strong convulsive throes.. By which a struggling 
life gets rid at last of pain. 

+ Sc. Obs. rat‘e’''K [ad. med. 

L. inquest-us lor L. inquisllus: see prec. Used 
as pa. pple. of inquere, INQUIRE ; cf. Conquest pa. 
pple.'] inquired, questioned. 

•2566 Bp. of Ross in Keith Hist. Ck. Scot. App. (1734) 235 
Hir Majestic maid ane Depesche befoir sche fell seik, bot 
at this present may nocht be inquest thairof. 

flnque’stionably, adv. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Unquestionably. 

a 1642 Bp. ’btlovuTACi} Acts Mott. (2642) 500 Though it be 
not.,inquestionabIy to bee beleeved. 

Im^ue’Stnal, a. rare. [f. nied.L. inquestus 
(see prec.), taken as ;r-stem, like L. quxstus + -al.] 
Fixed by inquest. 

1878 R. W. E^ton Key to Domesday 5 There are many 
ca-ses.. where the inquesiual extents of demesnes are either 
reduced or increased by Domesday. 

Inquiery, obs. form of Inquiry, 

+ Inquieace^ntial, a. Obs. rare^°. [f. Ik- 3 
■k h. qtnescentia rest. Quiescence +-AL.] Having 
no rest or quiescence. Hence f Inquiesce'ntial- 
ness {rare^^). 

1659 Pkll I mpr. Sea 425 Amongst the many other sad 
..troubles, this of the Mariners inquicscentialness is none 
of the inferiour ones. If the winds begin. .ten thousand 
sail, .dance after the musick. 

t Inqni'et, Obs.rare—^. [f. Ik - 3 + Quiet 
sb., perh. after L. inqntes, -quicl-em.] Absence of 
quiet ; inquietude ; disquiet. 

a 2684 Leighton Serm. Wks. (i86S' 410 Sinful liberty 
breeds mquiet. 

la^Tliet (inkwai’et), a. inquiet-us, f. 

in- (In- 3 ) + quiittts Quiet. Cf. F, inquiet (16th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not quiet, 

+ 1 . Restless, turbulent, troublesome. Obs. 

1382 Wychf 2 Tkess. lit. 7 How it bihoueth for to sue vs. 
For ^ve weren not inquyet among 5?u.^ Ibtd. 11 »\c ban 
herd summe among 30U for to wandre inqujyt, ro thing 
worchinge. 2533 More Debell. Salem \\ ks. 961/2 Inquiele 
vnreslfuU %vretches. 155* Huloet, Inqujct, zmperinnus. 

2 . Mentally disturbed ; uneas}', .nnxious. rare. 

2502 AtkynsoN tr. De Imitatione 11. vi. 183 An euyl! con* 
science is euer ferefull impaej-ent and inquyele. Ibid. nr. 
xxxiii. 223 Nat to be inquyele of mannes lUgcmcnL 2805 

53 
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IN QUIRE. 


INQUIET. 


tr. A, La Fontaitte's Hermann ff Emilia II. 206 Lebrecht 
was inquiet, with his hand upon his forehead. 

XllQ.Tliet (inkwsi’et), v. Now rare. Also 6 
inquyit, {crron. enquyet). [a. F. viqitieter 
(I2th c.), ad. L. inqtuHare, f. inqtdeiusi see 
prec.] imns. To destroy the quiet of; to disquiet. 

1 . To prevent (a person) from living in peace 
and quietness; to annoy, molest, harass. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Ca.vton 1483) iv, xnxv. 83 Tbo that 
w^’llen be besy for to inquyeten and letien the peple by 
theyr malyce oute of reste and pees. 153 °"* -dtf/ 22 
Hen. VII I ^ c. 15 His <yiide subiectes.. shall [not] be sued, 
vexed, nor inquieted in the>T bodies goodes Jandes nor 
cattalles. a 1378 Lisdesay (Pitscottie) Chrcm. Scot. (S. T. S.) 
1 . 361 The king inquyrit quho it was that knokit so fast till 
inquyit him fre his rest. 1697 Sir B. Shower Let. to Con* 
vocaiion^AIan 35 They were frequently and oftentimes 
arrest^ and inquieted in their Coming. 1812 Sir R. W 1 lsos 
Priv. Diary 1 , 6, I passed the night pretty well, but a little 
inquieted by mosquitoe.'s. 

2 . To render uneasy ; to disquiet ; to disturb 
(in mind). Oh. or arc/i, 

i486 Surtees Misc. {18SS) 47 M. John Haringlon h.ith 
been lately inquietid by untrue report maide of hyme. 1454 
Facyan Chron. v. cxv. 88 The m^’struste that he had m 
them many tjnnes inquyeted hym. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. 
Ps.yi. Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 12 Conscyence. .croketh the wyll 
and enquyeteth the soule. 1540 Morysikc FiWi’ Introd. 
JVysd, D b, What.-fooly'sshenes Is it, to inquiete thy mynde, 
whyles thou studiest to delyle it? x8i^ Mad. D'Arblay 
Let. 12 June in (1846) VII. 189 This delay, .inquieted 
notre ami. 1828 Landdr Imag, Conv. Wk.s. 1846 1 . 339/r 
To fill his bosom with everj» .. thorny plant that might 
pierce, blister, or inquiet it. 

t Xnqui'etance. Ohs. rare’~ *. [f. Inquiet z'. 
+ «xVNCe: qttieiantia^ =next. 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 96 The.. 
Comissarie demaundyd .. diverse questions. .to the great 
inquietance of the. . Mayer. 

Inq^etatiou {.inkwaiiet^^’Jan). arch* [a. OF. 
inquietaiion (1342 in Godef.), ad. med.L. inqnie- 
idtion-eni^ n. of action f. inquietdre to Inquiet.] 
The action of inquieting, disturbing, or molesting ; 
the fact or condition of being inquieted; =snext. 

1461 RolhParU. V. 487/2 Extordons, Robberies, Murdres 
been multiplied and contynued within this Reame, to the 
grete disturbaunce and inquietation of the same. 1S30-X 
Act 23 Hen. K///, c 12 Preamble, The inquyetacion and 
damage of the Kyngs people. 16^7 I'rapp Comm. Matt. 
xiil. 33 Thine earnest pantings, inquietations, and desires of 
better cannot but commend thee much to God. 1684 tr. 
Bonet''s Merc. Commit, xix. 727 The Disease to which a con* 
tinualinauietation is joined, is terminated within fourdayes. 
[1878 R. W, Dixoh Hist. Ch. Eng. I. i. 39 During the same 
period the complaints of the clergy concerning the inquieta* 
tion of the times never ceased.] 

Inqai'eting', vil sb. [f. I.vquiet v. + -ino •.] 
The action of disturbing or molesting ; the condi- 
tion of being disturbed or disquieted. 

* 5*7 Warha.m Let* to IVctsey in Strype Ecel, Mem. (1721) 
I. App. XV. 33 It is a great trouble, vexation, and inquyetyng 
to be callyd afore your graces commissaries and mine. 1531 
in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford loa Enquyetyng of 
the Students and. .greatt hynderans. x66o R. Coke Penver 
<V Suhj. 201 Without quarrel, inquieting, or vexation of our 
heirs. 

Inqui'etly, adv* rare* ff. Inquiet a. +-ly 2. 
Cf. L. inquiete^ In an inquiet or uneasy manner. 

1893 ViZETELLY Glances Back I, xvi. 313 The duchess 
after glancing inquietly at me .. advanced a few paces. 

+ Xnqni'etness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of being inquiet ; inquietude. 

1502 Atkynson tr, De Imitatione lu. xxxiii. 223 OF inor* 
dynat loue & vayne drede Cometh all inquietnes of herte 
and dystruccj’on of soule. 1516 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 
381 To the grete trouble, inquietnes and empoueresshement 
of the same Towne. 1570 Buchanan Advwnit. Wks. (1892) 
33 Devysing of generaU inquietnes throw haill realme. 

Xngilietllde (inkworeti/zd). [a. F. inquiiUide 
(14th c. in tlatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. iuqtiiethdOf 
D. of condition f. inqiiielus Inquiet a.] 

4 " 1 . The fact or condition of being inquieted or 
having one’s quiet disturbed ; disturbance. Ohs* 
C1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. 1. 355 Of many thinges 
was sche sor a-gast, But most of inquietude, a 1639 SVot- 
TON Life Dk. Buckkni. in Reliq. (1651) 104 Having had 
such experience of his fidelity., he. .found himself engaged 
in honour .. to support him . . from any further inquietude, 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 178 The Commodore.. giving strict 
orders that they [the female prisoners] should receive no 
kind of inquietude or molestation whatever. 1797 Mrs, Rad- 
CUFFE Italian iiu 20 Guard her from inquietude as vigi- 
lantly as I have done. 

2 , Med. Restlessness (of the body), c.aused by pain, 
uneasiness, or debility. 

1^97 A, M. tr. Gtiillemeatis Fr. Chlrjirg. 52/1 Out of the 
which insueth Inquietude, Agues, Convulsions. Sfaxvius. 
1661 Lovf.ll Hist. Anim. 4 Alin. 334 Inquietude, which is 
a >*arious turning of the body, and members, caused by 
matter molesting the sentient parts, 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. HI. iii. § 8 The inquietude, aches, and infirmities of 
old age. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 638 A general 
soreness over ihe body, yawning, inquietude, and most of 
the other concomitants of a febrile incursion. 1873 H. C. 
Wood Thernp. (1879) 476 A narcotic, producing in animals 
at first inquietude, soon followed by paresis. 

1 3 . Restlessness (of a thing). Obs. rare. 

1790 Proc. African Assoc. 19, 1 was struck with . . the In- 
quietude of his eye. 

4 . Disturbance of mind ; uneasiness, disquietude. 
1638 Phillips. Inquietude, resllessnesse, want of repose, 
or quiet of minde. 1695 L'o. Prestos Boeth. Pref. n 


We are travelled with Uneasiness, and Inquietude amidst 
our largest Enjoj'ments. 2709 Steele 7 'atler No. 142 P 3 
The following Letter is what has given me no small In- 
quietude. 1794 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland’s Corr. 
(1862) III. 168, Gibbon is belter, but I am by no means 
without inquietude on his account. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. IV. xxxvii. 593 His forehead was sometimes marked 
with thought, but never with inquietude. 

b. pi. Disquieting thoughts ; anxieties. 

1632 Kirkman Clerio 4 Lozia 122 Since I was first mo- 
lested by these inquietudes for your fair Mistress. 1783 
CowpER Lett. 29 Sept., Wks. (1876) 140 In the meantime 
your philosopher.. escapes a thousand inquietudes to which 
the indolent are subject. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iv. 
(1875) 176 The very passion of the sister's longing sometimes 
inspired torturing inquietudes. 

f Inquilinate, Ohs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. inquilmare to be a sojourner ; see next.] 
‘To dwell in a strange place’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

Xn^niliue (i'nkwiloin), sb* (a*) rare. [ad. L, 
inqmlUuts an indweller in a place not his own, a 
sojourner, lodger, f. in* (In- 2 ) + colh’c to dwell. 
Cf. F, inqnilin (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . t a. A sojourner, a lodger, an iiidweller. Obs. 

a X641 Bp. Moontacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 436 Clemens , . 

and Origen, being both natives or inquilines of Alexandria. 

2 . Zool. An animal which lives in the nest or 
abode of another ; a commensal or guest. 

1879 F. H. Butler in Eticycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Besides the 
larva of the gall-maker, or the householder, galls usually 
contain inquilines or lodgers, the larvai of what are termed 
guest-flies or cuckoo-flies. 1882 Athenxmn x July 19/1 
Numerous inquilines of other orders of insects (chiefly 
beetles) found in ants* nests, which the ants, - never molest, 
but even take great care of. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 
510 There are several genera of gall-flies which, .are known 
as guest gall-flies or inquilines. 

3 . aiCrib. or as adj. 

X716M. Davies Aiken. BriL II. To Rdr. 36 So sung the 
Inquilin-Muse of Bemerton, Mr. Norris. 

Hence lnqniU*notis a. Zool.^ living in the nest 
or abode of another. 

1879 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Some s.aw- 
flies are inquiUnous in the galls of gall-ants. 

t I’nquinate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in* 
quindreio pollut^ etc. Cf. obs. (1519 

in Godef.),] trans. To pollute, defile, corrupt. 

XS42 Becon Chrisim. Banquet In Early IVks. (184^69 We 
are, .inquinated, spotted, and defiled. ^ 1:646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, ii/. III. viL 121 An old opinion it was of that Nation, 
that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that N*enemous food so 
inquinated their, .egges within their bodies, that they some- 
times came forth in Serpentine shapes. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4 Afin. 34^ False visions are from the vice of the 
aqueous humour, inquinated by vapours or humours. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, ii. § 7 The soul may be foully 
inquinated at a vejTz low rate, and a man may be cheaply 
vinous, to the perdition of himself. 

Hence f I’nqtiinated ppl. a.., polluted, comipL 

* 39 * .Ckcttle Kind*harts Dr. (1841) 15 These irapes of 
iiiiquitie.. draw whole heapes to hearken to their inquinated 
cries. 1649 J, H, Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 39 These 
inquinated pr^udices of education. 1630 tr. Catissin's Aug. 
Peace 85 The inquinated times of the Hebrew Kings. 

Xnquiliatiou (inkwinc^Jbn). Now rare. [ad. 
late ^.iiiqiiindtidn*em (Vulgate), n. of action from 
inqnindre to Inquinate. Cf. obs. F. inquination 
(Godef.),] The action of polluting, defiling, or 
corrupting ; polluted condition. Also (with an and 
plP}, a defilement, a defiling agent, lit. nndjfg. 

X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 257 For the kynde of 
lyht ys,. That It dyffbundjah the self ^vyth owte in- 
quynacyoun, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) a Cor. vii. x Let us 
cleanse our selves from al inquination of the flesh and spirit. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 676-7 Tbeir Causes, and Axiomes. .are 
meere Inquinations of Experience, and Concoct it not, 1663 
Needham Medela Aledic. 410 A venemous Miasma or In- 
quination affecting the bloud. 17x0 T. Fuller Pkartn. 
Extemp, ^3 It .. obliterates putridinous Inquinations. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gijffbrd Lect. xU. 220 [This] saves God 
from any derogation of direct intromission wth the inquin- 
ation of sense. 

Inquirable, enquirable (in-, enkwsieTab’l), 
a. Now rrrr^, [f. Inquihe z^.-k-ABLK.] That may 
or shbnld be inquired about or into ; that .admits 
of or calls for inquiry; open to inquiry. (Chiefly 
in legal use.) Also with into. 

o. i^BsAct I Heti. Vlly c. 7 The same.. Disobeysance 
shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as is aforesaid. 
*535 Act 27 Hen. Vllly C. 5 § i All maner .. tbinges en- 
quirable presentable or determinable before iusticers of 
peace. 1647 N. B.acon Disc. Govt. Eng* i, 1 , (1739) 88 This 
made the crime enquirable at the common-Law. 1740 Col. 
Rec. Petitisylv. IV. 404 Any Thing of this kind., is more 
properly enquirable by others than by us. 

m547 Petit, in Rye Cromer (1889) 53^ All suche 
transpases S: offences as be .. Inquyreable in Haven 
Courts. 1374 J- Jones Nat. Begin. Gr<nv. Things 42 So 
that it wer requisite at Assises-'SessIons, and Sinodes, it 
were inqueereable. 165* R. Saunders Plenary Possess. 9 
The Third Question inquirable into is 1670 Bus/telCs 

Case in Pheuix {1721) 1 , 423 An Article inquirable in every 
Oyer and Terminer. 17^ W. Gordon Gen. Counting'ho. 
377 The consideration of the note was not inquirable. 

+ Inquiranoe, en^nirauce. Obs. Forms ; 

5 enquer-, enquiraunoe, -ance, inquyrans, 0 
inquyr-, inquiraunce, -ance. [In ME. enquer- 
ance (prob. OF. or AF.), f. enquerant, pr. pple. of 
e«yr«rrr to Ikqdibe: see -ANCE.] Inquiry. 

14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troyw* xxx, Of which thynge.. 


I wyll myselfe maken enqueraunce. c 1449 Pccock 
ir. viii. 188 Fro enquirancis whi Gcd chesith this place! 
c 1483 Digby Alyst. (1882) 1.376, I commaunde you all.! 
after this yong kyng to make good enqueraunce. 1525 
Tindale Acts X. 17 The men ..had made inquyrance lor 
Simons housse. 1367 AIaplet Gr. Forest 29 Man inought 
by art and inquiraunce after these attaine or come 'Mito 
knowledge herein. 

Inqui*rant, enquiTant, a. nonce*-ivd. [irreg. 
f. Inquihe, Enquire 4- -ant : cf. F. cnqiiirant. See 
also Inquirent.] Inquiring. 

1822 Blackiv. Mag. XL 163 This aspirant, Though ob- 
servant, enquirant .. betray’d the foot cloven. 

Inquire, enquire (in-, enkwaio-j),^. Forms: 
see A. below. [ME. enquer-e{n, a. OF. enqiier*re 
(enqtter*anl)y mod.F. enquir*ir=Vt.€7iqiierer,en- 
qiterrCy It. f inquiererCy f inchicrerey inchi€dere\^ 
late pop.L. type Hnquei'creiotinqtnerere (analytical 
for cl.L. mqtitre7‘e)y f. in* (In- qatjerhe to ask. 
In Eng. the stem-vowel was conformed to the cl.L. 
in 15th c. ; Sc. retained the Fr. form. The prefix 
began also lo be conformed to L. in 14-I5th a, 
but the half-lalinized enquire still subsists beside 
inquire 1 cf. eudossy cndoi'SCy indorse*'] 

A. Hlustration of Forms. 


a. 3 anquere, 3-6 enquere, 4 enquer. 

£1290 Beket 387 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 117 He let t>oru; J>e 
contreies an-quere [Harl. enquere] Hov muche ech Man 
scholde paije. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7675 King Wlliani 
..Let enqueri [v.rr, enquery, enquere] streitliche [etc.]. 
i:z34o Cursor AT. 1x47s (Trin.) GooJ? he scide & faste en- 
quere how he is born &. where. rxsSo Sir Feruvtb. 
panneofhymenhegan enquer, 1477 Earl Rivers (C^Mon) 
Dictes 67 Enquere and seke to haue venues. 1333 Cover- 
dale I Satn, xxiii. 23, I wyl enquere after him, 

)3. 3-7 inquere, Sc* iuqueir, 6 inqueere. 

14., .Sir Bettes (MS. M) 1030 A palmers wede thou shake 
were. So may thou best after hym inquere. 1^87 Barbour's 
Bruce iv. 221 Of thingis that he vald Inqueir. 1512 Act 
4 Hen. Vlllf c. 20 Preamble, [l‘hey] causw a Crouner to 
sit and inquere on the vieu of the Bodies. _ 1563 WinJet 
Wks. (1890) II. 57 Perchanse sum man wil inqueir. ^1574 
Inqueere [see Inquirable p]. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i- 31, 
J chiefly doe inquere [rimes beare, neare, wearc]. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. i. 131 Whatever Sceptick could inquere 
for, For every why he had a wherefore. 

7. 5-6 enquyre, enquier, 5- enquire. 

*4.. Chaucer's L. G, W, 1153 Dido (MS. Gg. 4. 27)1 Of 
the dedcs hath she more enquyrid [4 AISS. cn(jucred, runt 
lered). 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. Il, clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 
575 I’han he was enquyred where he had thewyne. * 59 ® 
Skaks. Alerch, V, i, i. 183 Goe ' presently enquire. *599 
— Much Ado i, L 181 Would you buie her, that you enquier 
after her? 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 571 He stayd^not to 
enquire. 2765 H. Walpole Otranto^ iii. 47 Enquire who 
is without. 2836 {title) Enquire within upon Everything. . 
5. 5-6 inquyre, 5- inquire. 
c 1440 Inquired [see B. 3 b). 1483 Caxtos G, de la Tour 
F v b, Dylygently inquyred and knowen. 1483 Cath.Angl. 
206/2 To Inquire. 2567 Glide « 5 * Godlic B. (S. T. too 
Thair counsell is to seirche and to Inquyre. x6osBacojj 
Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 5 He Inqulreth the nature of a common- 
wealth. t6xi Bible Ps. xxvii. 4 To inquire j’ 

X7XX Addison Sped. No. 164 r 2 To inquire if they oaa 
heard any thing. 2830 T ennvson In Afem, iv, Who scarcely 
darest to inquire. 

B. Signification. 

+ 1 . trans* To search into, seek information or 
knowledge concerning, investigate, examine. Ohs. 

c 2300 Beket 1356 That with ous sende, A legat 1° Enge- 
londe I to enquere therof than ende. 2388 Wi'ctiF 
That thou enquere my wickidnesse and enserche my synne. 
1622 Woodall Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 8 The use of a 
Probe, .sometimes to enquire the depth of a wound. to 4 v 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. iii. 67 The writings of some, 
and Maps of others, are to be enquired- 1787 Generous 
Attachm. IV. 168 Its propriety [was] enquired with a d<> 
gree of scrupulosity that would have done honour to IQ 
most rigid of the Fathers. 

f b. To search (a place). Ohs. rare* ^ 
c 2603 Rowley Birth Merl. it. i. 292 Do but laquire tm$ 
forest, ril go with you. 2615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 520 wn 
can the deeps of all the seas enquire. 

2 . To seek knowledge of (a thing) by 
n question ; to ask about ; to request to be told ; 
to ask (something) o/j Sc. at (a person). 

a. with simple object. Now less usual. 

CX30S Pilate S2 in E. E. P. (1862) 112 He »;! 

gyde And fe maner enquerede of b® loud. * 3 ®® f ,l 
iMatt. ii. 16 Aftir the tyme that he had enqucrid o 
astromyens. c 1450 Merlin 44 They enquered 
^lerlin. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon xxiv. 446 Euer J 
ynge newes for that he sought for. 1348 Hall L/i •» 
Hen. Vy 76 b, Of whom the duke inquired the numbre oi n ' 
enemies. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. i. 54 ^oii must 
way. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 501 To inquire m> miM 
pretation of thisdreame. 2749 Fielding Tom your * 
vii, To inquire the character of a sen’ant. * 7 ® 5 ., . 
CoftePs Saturday Night vii, The wily v‘ 

struck, anxious care, inquires his name. 2805 Fmil^ 

Banks ofDouro II. iio Captain O’Dell enquired 
Jor's residence in town. i8ir Bvro.v if 1 ain kn- 
Before recurring to my own business I could not H P 
quiring that of Sheridan. 

b. with interrogative clause as object (in tnd 

or, less frequently, direct oration) ; To ask, ma ' 
the inquir}’. , ,, . : 

e 2290 [see A. a]. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) *o- 4 ^ _ 

ie of is men al, wat hii ^awci^^bcre ? c 1380^ 

bl 


enquerede c 


>c king 

VVCLIF 


Hirii'j'Wo'ldc God J.at M 

enquere where it were betre for to fynde irnmitrcd 

fre almes of jw peple. ^2440 fpomydon iso Men. . 



INQUIRE. 

of men of other centre, Of Calabre lond who was kynge. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surzf. 2 It is to be inquered how many 
feldes are of the demeyns- 1530 Palsgr. 360 We enquyre or 
demaunde if we haue any parte or porcyon therof. i6n 
lilDLK A/aii.ii. 7 Herod, .enquired of them diligently what 
time the Starre appeared. 1683 Ray Cary. (1848) 132 Visit 
him, and inquire of him whether he designs to engrave and 
publish any^ of those icons. 1747 Whsley Frim. Physic 
(1762) p, viii, They began to enquire how they might 
account for these Things. Ibid. p. xiv, Is it enquired ; But 
are there not Books enough already? 1824 Galt Rothclan 

III. VII. viiu 76, I will inquire at the servants, .if he has 
gone out. 1833 Ht, Marti.ncau Berkeley the Banker i. 

IV. 93 * May one ask about the forgers ? ’ inquired Fanny, 

fc. To ask (a question). Obs. (In first quot. 

mlh dative of person, or double object.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1110 Enquire me no^t f>at question, 
for I queth be it neuer. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 153!) 
18 Which forbyddeth ony person to enquyre ony suche 
que^tyon. 

i'S. To seek information from (a person) by 
putting a question ; to address a question to, to 
question, interrogate ; to ask (some one). Obs. 

a. with personal object only, or const, of or for. 

c 1430 FreevMsonry 441 They schul enquere every monn . . 

5ef any mon mowe be y-fownde gulty. 1461 Pasion Lett, 
No. 409 II. 38, I enqueryd hym of the gydyng of my 
maystyr yore sone. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Ckirurg.y Man. exam. Lazares Q iij, Than enquyre hym 
of his dreames. 1671 Milton P. R. r. 458 Thou no more 
with pomp and sacrifice Shall be inquired at Delphos or else- 
where, 1682 Dryden Medal 164 ['Phe Bible} u’as fram’d at 
first our Oracle t’ enquire. 

b. with subordinate mteirogative clause. 

^1440 yacob's Well {E. E. T. S.) 264 }>ou schalt ben in- 
quired wheber bou dedyst hem for god or for be world. 1549 
Conipl. Scot. To Rdr. 13 He inquirit annibal, quhat luge. 
ment he hed of his philosophour phormion. a 1639 Spot- 
TiswooD Hist. Ch. Scot. V. (1677) 377 Mr. Patrick being 
enquired., whether he would submit himself to trial. 

4:. intr. To make search or investigation ; to 
search, seekj to make inquisition. Const, into^ 
'\of\ after. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8jo) 247 pe kyng was [to] en* 
quere of ber wikked dedes. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
T. 531 This gentil kyng. .thought he wold enquere Depper 
in this cas. — IVi/c's Prol. 316 What nedeth thee of me 
to enquere or spyen? a 1500 Sir Bettes (Pynson) 3424 In 
eche londe do thou enquere After s3'r Beuy.s of Hamptowne. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. Introd. 4 Of faery lond yet if he 
more inquire . . He may it fynd. 1648 D. Jenkins Wks. 
(Tablet, Briberies, Extortions, Monopolies, ought to bee en- 
quired afier by the House of Commons. 1711 Addison 
N o. 63 p6, I inquired into what they were doing. ^1x7x4 
Sharp Senn. II. ii. (R.), And here two things are to be en- 
quired into, 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Evtfi. vlii, (1875) 13s 
He began by Inquiring into the character and manners of 
the Pope. 

5. intr. To seek information by questioning ; to 
pul a question or questions ; to ask. (In biblical 
use often « to consult an oracle, etc.) Coast, of, 
also (now Sc.) at (the source of information); 
aboiti, after, f ^(the subject of inquiry). To 
quire after (a person), to make inquiries about his 
welfare, etc., to ask how he is, 

C1375 Cato Major n. vi. in Anglia VII, Enquere not of 
priuites Of God, ne eke of heuene. c 1460 Play Sacratu. 
628 Fast to hym I wold inquere. 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Malt. 
ii. 8 Goe and inquire diligently of the childe. XS9® Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. i. ii. 166, I promist to enquire carefully About 
a schoolemaster. x6oo — A. V. L. iir, iv. 50 You haue oft 
enquired After the Shepheard that complain’d of loue. 
x6xx Bible Gen. xxiv. 57 Wee will call the Damsell, and 
enquire at her mouth. — i Sam. xxiii. 3 Dauid enquiied 
of the Lord. — i Chron. xiii. 3 Let us bring agaiiie the 
Arke of our God to us: for wee enquired not at it in the 
dayes of Saul. 1613 T. Lorkin Let. 8 July In Crt. Times 
fas. I (1848) 1. 25s Sir Thomas Somerset inquires very kindly 
after you. a 1745 Swift (J.>, To those who inquired about 
me, my lover would answer that [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom 
/ones XII. V, We may expect to meet with somebody to 
inquire of. X750 Johnson Rambler No. 45 ? 8 ^Vhen 
parents make articles for their children without enquiring 
after their consent. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 17 Sund. Trim x, 
Dare not to enquire Of Him rvhose name is Jealous. 1846 
Trench Mirac. .xv. (1862) 256 After this greater offender 
they inquire now. 

b. To make request {for a thing) ; to ask to see 
a person. Const. {after, obs. or arch.). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxix. 31, I half inquyrit in mony 
a place. For help and confort in this cace. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. iv. i. 17 Dxtke. Hath any body enquir’d for 
mee here to day? Mar. You haue not bin enquir’d after, 
i6tx Bible Acts ix. 11 Inquire in the house of ludas, for 
one called Saul of Tarsus. 

6. trans. To seek, search for> try to find. esp. 
with out (rarely forth ) : To seek till one finds ; to 
seek out, search out, find out by seeking (often 
including the notion of asking: cf. 3). Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 176 AI tliat I may enquire and seche 
Of such deceipte, I telle it al. 1450-80 tr. Secrefa Secret. 
(E. E. T. S.) 36 Enquere the on that wolle trewly here thi 
lettris. 1526 Pilgr. Per/ {W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Enquj-re & 
seke our lorde, be fixed In hjTn. *59 * Shaks. Two Gent. 
IT. iv, x86 Goe on before : I shall enquire you forth. 1596 
— Merck. V. iv. ii. i Enquire the lewes house out. X597 
zst Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. i247 No'v good Sexton, 
I am tirde .. with enquiringe j'ou. ^675 Marvell Corr. 
cclvx. Wks. 1872-5 n. 482 To inquire out the Printer and 
Author. 1725 Pope Odyss. vu. 37 Well known to me the 

? alace you enquire. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 F 17 
le.. would enquire out a trade for his eldest son. 179® 
Norman ^ Bert/ut II. 165 An unhappy chance conducted 
Bertha to my house , . to enquire out your residence. 
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t 7 . trans. (or absol.) To ask for, demand; to 
require. Obs. rare. 

1513 Bradshaw.?/. Werburgei. 2138 Lamentynge nyght 
and day his departure As nature enqujTcd. 1547-64 Bauld- 
WIN Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iv. v, One friend ought not to 
enquire any vniust thing of another. 1656 H. Phillips 
Purck. Patt. (1676) 85 Any number of pounds inquired. 

•ii 8, {erronJ) To call, name. Obs. 

1590 Si’ENSER.^. Q. II. X. 12 The which he cald (^nutium, 
for his byre; Now Cantium, which Kent we comenly in- 
quyre. 

t InquiTe, en^ui're, sh. Obs. Also 6 in- 
quere, inquyre. (f. prcc. vb.] The action, or 
an act, of inquiring; inquiry. 

c 1450 Merlin 3 They wende that cure lorde sholde haue 
no knowynge of their ordenauiice and enquire. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. H. clxin. [clix.) 451 That Betysach was in 
prison, and that inquyre was made of his dedes. a 1547 
Petit, in Rye Cfvmer (1889) 53 ITio^e trespases and offences 
that the Kyngs Highnes hath alwej's hadd the Inquere and 
punyssement of. x6oo Look About You xxix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 480 Make thy inquire, wheie mad Glostcr 
lives. 1638 Wilkins New World i. (1684) 142 Whether they 
are there in a Blessed Estate, or else what means there may 
be for their Salvation? with many other such Uncertain 
Enquires. 

Inq.Tiii'ed, enquired (in-, enkwai.'jil), ///. a. 
rare. [f. Ikqcike v. + -edI.] Sought, investi- 
gated, asked, required, etc. : see the verb. 

1598 Florio, Itt^uisiiOy examined, enquired. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nat. Exjer. 1x7 If Experience does not reach the very 
bottom of the enquired Truth, yet it goes hard if it strikes 
not out some Light. 

!l Xnqtlirendo (inkwaire-ndo). Law. [L. in- 
guTrendo, ‘ by inquiring ’, abl. gerund of iitqmrere 
to INQDIBE.] (See qnots.) 

1607 Cowell JnterJr., Inquirendo^ is an authorise giuen 
to a person or persons, to inquire into some thing for the 
kings aduantage. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., inquirendo. 
an authority given to some official person to institute an 
enquiry concerning the Crown's interests. 

Obs.rare~~^. [acl. L. 

renGetfi, pr. ^plt.odnquTr^c to Inquire. Cf. IN- 
QUlRiVNT.] Inquiring. 

^ ^1763 Shenstone Economy ii. 149 Ev’n Delia s eye As 
in a garden, roves, of hues alone Inqulrent, curious. 

Inquirer, enquirer (in-, enk\v9i»T5j), [f. 
Inquire v. + *eR ^.J One who inquires ; a seeker, 
investigator ; a questioner, interrogator. 

1570-74 Bp. Cox Injunct., For the Churchwardens and 
Inquirers. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, t. vu. | 6 The most 
curious man time lived, and the most universal inquirer. 
1699 Hickes in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 283, 1 pray you., 
to let inquirers know that my Book is advanced to the Iv. 
sheet, ^1779 Warburton J>iv. Legat. ix. Introd., Wks. 
iSxr VI, 217 Prejudices mislead the Enquirer no less than 
his passions. 1859 C. Barker Assoe. Princ, iu. 62 These . . 
virtues . . ever and anon present themselves to the enquirer. 
1871 L Stephen Playgr. Eureje x. (1894) 226 There is one 
great puzzle in store for the critical inquirer. Mod. Nume- 
rous inquirers have called during the day, 
b. Const, after, into, etc. 

x6ix Florio, Iniienitorc,. .a searcher or inquirer out of any 
thing. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 93 Curious .. enquirers 
after the workes of those that were before them. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 278 Eager enquirers in what day of 
the month the world began. 1648 W. RIoontacue Bevout 
Ess. I, viii. § I. 79 He answereth all sincere inquirers of 
truth, 1784 Cowper Ttroc. 192 Such rhapsodies our shrewd 
discerning youth I.earn from expert inquirers after truth. 
2834 J. Angell James {title) The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation directed and encouraged. 1880 Grant White 
Every-Day Ettg. 76 The inquirers as to the true pronun- 
ciation of 'Engluh are a great multitude. 

Inqui’ress, enquiTess. rare. [Short for*f«- 
qnireress, f, prec. + -rss.] A female inquirer. 

x8xo Sflendid Follies 1. 179 * She’s an heiress, my dear , 
lady,’ ‘Indeed !' replied the enquiress. 

Inqtiiriiig, enquiring (in-, enkwsi. riq), 
vb/. sb. [f. Inquire v. + -ing l.] The action of 
the verb Inquire; inquiry. 

C 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T. 790 By witt and subtil 
enqueryng [nW spryngj. 1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Inquyring, 
enquisxtiou. 1546 J. Heywooo Prov, (1867) 74 But this is a 
question of olde enqueryng {rime hearyng], i6xi Florio, 
Jnuenw:enio,..o,n inquiring out. 

Inqui-ring, euctni-ring, ///■ a. [f. as prec. 

That inquires; disposed to inquiie, 
given to inquiry, inquisitive. 

1598 Florio, Inguisitiuo, enquiring, searching, seeking, 
inquisitiue, busie. X70X Rowe Tamerl. i. i. 89 Tamerlane 
CTomes like the Proxy of enquiring Heav’n To Judge and 
to Redress. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 55 Jackey.. 
now comes in with an inquiring Face, 2830 L. Hunt Auto- 
biag. II. XV. 181 C^nsedenttous though not very inquiring 
Clergymen. 2898 Daily Navs z-z Jun.^/s But this world 
is an inquiring world. ITiis age is an inquiring age. 

Hence Inqui-ringly, engni-ringly adv., in an 
inquiring manner; with a disposition to, or indi- 
cation of, inqairy. 

1644 Digbv Mans SouHi64s)sA Doubtfull propositions, 
which the understanding.. maketh inquiringly to informe it 
self of the truth of them. 1821 Blew Monthly Mag. III. 615 
Curiosity has been, .so naturally and so inquiringly a\».*ake. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede Hi, Dinah looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

t Inqurrist. Obs. rare, [f, Inquike v. a- 
-1ST.] All inquirer, questioner. 

1748 Richardson (t8ii) IV, xlvlu. 321 'The in- 

qumst keeping himself on the reserve as to his employers. 
1750 — Corr. (1804) IV, 123 So kind an enquirist. 


INQUIRY. 

t Inqui’rous, a. Obs. rare~K [f. Inquibe + 
-ous.] Inquisitive. 

^ 1632 Lithgow Trav. vni. 373 These Savages .. were still 
inquirous, what I was, and whether I went. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-, enkmaio-ri). Forms : 
a. 5 enquery, 6-7 enquirie, 6- enquirj-. p. 6 
inquery, -rie, inquyrie, 6-7 inquiris, 7 in- 
quiery, 6- inquiry. [In 15th c. eiigucry, f. en- 
quere. Inquire v. + -y: subseq. altered to enquiry, 
inquiry, after the vb.] The action, or an act or 
course, of inquiring. 

1 . The action of seeking, esp. (notv ahvaj's) for 
truth, knowledge, or information concerning some- 
thing; searcli, research, investigation, examination. 

CX440 York blyst. xxxii. no It l.angis to youre lord- 
schippe . , As souerey ne youre selffe to sitte of enquen*. 1581 
Lamdarde E’iVy’h. iy. i. (1602)363 And this description c.x- 
cludeth all meetings, that are onely for Enquirie: in so 
much as to enquire, and not to heare and determine, is but 
a half doing. ^ i 66 z Stillingfl, Ong. Sacr. itt. i. § 14, 
I clearly perceive upon exact enquirj', that to be an animal 
doth belong to the nature of man. 1719 Young Revenge v. 
ii, Enqui^ will discover all. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(17E9) II. i. 29 Its Notation seems a subject of enquiry, not 
unworthy the curiosity of musical readers. 

P. 2556 Aurclio^- Isab.^ (160S) B vj, The Kyng..ordeyned, 
that the processe with diligent inquirie shulti he fornished. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (2684) 98 Without all doubt and 
re^on for farther inquiry. 1743 J. Morris Serxn. iIL 69 To 
reject the Christian religion without inquiry. 2874 Gree.v 
Short H ist. ix. § i . 597 Fields of inquiry’ which had till tlien 
been unknown. 

b. (with pti) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion. 

n. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 369 b, To call the em- 
panelles, for ihenqutry, as the use and order is. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vH. 27 hlany simples unknowns 
! to his enquiries. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 6^4 We gener- 
I ally spend the Evening, .in Enquiries into Antiquity. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 424 To make a satisfactory enquiry 
into what has been said. 

tstzAct^Hen.VIIIyC. 20 Preamble, Thelre adherentes 
. .caused a Crouner to sit and inquere. . and for the inquery 
therof . . caused to be . . impanelled such parciall and myS- 
governed persons. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VJI 48 He 
shortly caused inquyries to be made of diverse offences. 
2676 Ray Corr. (1848) 126 If you still prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries. 3798 Wellington Let. to Tippoo 
Sultnxtn in Gurw, Desp. (1837) I, 5 You will afford every 
facility to the conduct of the necessary inquiries. 2868 
Locxyer Elem. Asirem. iv. (1870) 147 We are now in a 
position to proceed with our inquiry. 

2 . The action of asking or questioning; inter- 
rogation. (In commercial use *= Desund sb,^ 4,) 

2565 Golding Cssar>f. ii6b, We coulde learne nothinge 
therof by enquiry’. 2572 R. H. Ir. Lauaterud Ghostes {1506) 
336 That Magike and enquirie of things at the de^, did 
much displease God. x6ti Bible Prov. xx. as It is a snare 
to the man .. after vowes to make inquirie. 2709 Steele 
TaiUr No. 120 f 4 Upon Enquiry, 1 was informed that her 
Name was Jealousy. jB8o Daily Ncivs 26 Feb. 3/2 The 
Stock Exchange settlement begun to-day is the chief cause 
of the increased inquiry’. 

b. A question ; an interrogation, a query’. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen.^ VIH 54 Of his awne frewyll and 
mynde, without any question or enquiry to him made. 1659 
D. Pell lutprov. Sea Ded. d b, when they were ready to 
depait, a mutual inquiry was made how that they might 
meet again. 17x5-20 Pont Iliad v. 632 Inquiries none they 
made: the dreadful day’ No pause of words admits. 28x4 
W, Brown Hist. Prop. Chr. Heathen 11. 30 They made 
enquiries at him concerning the character of the inhabitants. 
287s Scrivener Lect. Text N. T. 9 Our reply to this 
reasonable enquiry is simple, and whofij’satlsfaaory, 

3 . Court of Itujttiry, a court legally constituted 

to inquire into and investigate any charge against 
an officer or soldier of the army, or any transaction 
in which the conduct of persons may be found to 
call for proceedings before a court-martial. Jury 
of Inquiry, t {a) a Grand Jury (also '\jury of in- 
quest: cf. Inquest sb. i, quot. 1655) (^) ^ 

jury summoned to investigate the subject of a writ 
of inquiry. IVrit of Inquiry, a writ directing an 
inquiry or inquest; spec, that described in quot, 
1809. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. xix. 67 b, Each Jury of 
enquiry ought to conteine twelve in number at the least, 
and if there bee 28 or more, it shal not bee amisse. Yet the 
common order with us is to have them of an odde number, 
as 17, ig, or 21, to the ende . . that if they’ should dissent in 
opinion . . there should bee alwayes one to . . cast the bal- 
lance, 1800 Addison Amen Law Rep, at Brackenridge 
asked the direction of the Court to exhibit a judgment for 
a penalty in evidence to a jury' of enquiry’. x8o8 Welling- 
ton Let. to Pitlteny Malcoim 12 Nov. in Gurw. Desp. (*837) 

IV. 164 To be examined before the Court of Inquiry. xBm 
Tomlins Laau Diet., Writ of Inquiry 0/ Damages, a judi- 
cial Writ that issues out to the SncrifF upon a judgment by 
default, in action, of the case, covenant, trespass, troscr 
&c. commanding him to summon a jury’ to inquire what 
damages the plamtiffhalh sustained occasione prae/mssorum. 
2875 yndicature Act Ord. xiii. I 6 Where the defendant 
fails to appear .. interloaitory’ judgment may be entered, 
andauTit of inquiry shall issue to ass^ the value of the 
goods and the damages. *883 Wharton s Ltr.vLex. (ed. 7), 
Inquiry, Court of, frequently appointed by’^thc Army .au- 
thorities to ascertain the propriety of resortmjr to uJlenor 
proceedings against a person charged before it. Inc evi- 
dence is unsworn. . 

4. attrib. and Comb., as tuqttiry-omce, etc, 

i 883 A.T. Pierson Evang. Workx. 95 Inquiry-rooms will 
be put where no one can go out without passing their open 
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INQTJISITOE. 


INQUISIBLE. 

doors. 1894 Daily Nmi’S 13 Apr. 7/3 Detectives Croxton 
and Gentle said that no doubt since 1889 he had been living 
on inquiry fees. 1897 H'cstm. Go:, to Apr. 7/2 Referring 
to obstinate South .-\lrica inquiry* u-itnesses. 
t Inq.Tli'sible, a- Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. ingtns- 
ite, itiqitis-iiion + -IBLE.] Capable of being, or 
liable to be, inquired into : subject to inquisition. 

<11676 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. (1736) I. xxxi. 414. If .‘>'= 
body cannot be seen, then it is inquisible before the justices 
of oyer and terminer. 

t Inq,Tlisite, 2'. Ohs. [f. L. inqmstt-, ppl. 
stem ol inqtnrcre to Inquire: perh. baclc-forma- 
tion from inqttisiiion. (It corresponds in form to 
a L. frequentative of inqtnrcre \ and also partly 
to F. enqu^ier, OF, enquestcr^mt^Xe.^inqttestarcio 
make inquest.)] 

1 , trans. To inquire into, investigate, examine. 
Also ahsol. To make inquir}\ 

1674 {iiiie) Defensio I..egis : Or, the Whole State of Eng- 
land Inquisited and Defended for General Satisfaction. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 195 \yha: lather encouraged 
them to inquisite the actions of their adversaries, — Lt/e 
Ld. Gnild/ord II. 40 (D.) He inquisited with justice 
and decorum. 

2 . To proceed against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition. 

1639 Gentius ir. Serviids htguis. in Hisi. Coune. Trent 
(1676) 83^ That those which are Inquisited or Cited for 
Heresie, flying within the State, shall be condemned for four 
years to Prisons separate from other Prisons. 1651 tr. Li/t: 
father Sar^i(J.6^()) 22 This is all the remedy that^can he 
had, that such as are so narrowly inquisited may in their 
recourse to Rome with their Commissions find Justice. 
rtX734 North Exam. lit. vili. § 50 (1740) 621 It is a trans- 
cendent Justification to be thus inquisited and in every R^ 
spect, acquitted. *736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 223 He is 
farther asked, whether he hath ever been inquisited. 

1 * Inquisitei a. Ohs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
inquTslt-nSy pa. pple. of inqtiirh'e to Inquire; cf. 
Exquisite ; but with active sense.] Inquisitive. 

x8o8 Helen St. Victor Ruins of Rigv/idall.B\ [He bent 
his eyes] in the most firm and inquisite search on his coun- 
tenance. z8zx ‘P. Peauchamp’ (G. Grote) Analysis 123 
When mankind advance a little in knowledge, and become 
inquisite. [In ed. of 1875 altered to itiquisitive\ 
Inquisition (inkwizi-Jan), sb. Forms: 4-7 
inqtiisicion, etc, (\nth usual interchange in 4-6 
of i and y, / and e {sc, w), ^on i^ont) and ‘Ottii), 6 
enquisicion, 6- inquiBition. [a. OF. inqtiisi^ 
Hon, -zW(?«(l2thc.inHatz.-Darm.), oA.'L.inqtnsU 
iion^tm searching into, examination, legal examina- 
tion, n. of actiou from inquirers to Inquire. Cf. 
It. inquisizione, Sp. inqtiisicion^ 

_ L The action or process of inquiring or searching 
into matters, esp. for the purpose of finding out the 
truth or the facts concerning something ; search, in- 
quiry, investigation, examination, research ; f scru- 
tiny, inspection {obs^. 

138* Wyclif Acts xii. 19 Inquicisloun \gloss or sekyng] 
maad of keperis, he comaundide hem for to be brouy. 
c 1430 tr, De Iviitatione 1. iii, 5 Mcke knowynge of pi-selfis 
more acceptable to god kan depe inqulsicion of kunnyng, 
e 1450 Cov. Mysi. {Shaks, Soc.) 82 Stody with meke inquy- 
sissyon . . How I xal have knowjmge of Godj’s wylle. 1335 
Coverdale Ecclus. xL 7 Whan thou hast made enqui.siclon, 
then refourme righteously. 1570-6 Lamcardc Peramh. 
Kent (1826) 71 That the reader may be the more jusily 
occ^ioned to make inquisition of the truth. 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World hi. (1634) 6 Wherein if he have erred, then is 
all further inquisition frivolous. 1736 Burke Subl. d* B. iv. 
xxi, The parts .. are yet so minute, as to conceal the figure 
of their component parts from the nicest inquisition of the 
microscope. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude vni. 536 A simple look 
Of child-like inquisition now and then Cast upwards on thy 
countenance. 1897 F. Hall \\\ Nation tN.Y.) LXIV, 163/2 
Nor has it escaped the inquisition of the curious, 

b. with pi. An act of inquiring, or process of in- 
quiry ; a search, an investigation. 

exj^o Gesta Rom. i. xxxriij. 154 (.-^dd. MS.) Anon was 
made an Inquysicion, who sawe the Erie tume the plaj'se 
in the disshe. 1627-^7 Feltham Resolves 11. xxsi. 223, 
I will not care for a friend full of Inquisitions, a 1677 Hale 
Centemfil. n. 190 Make as speedy an Inquisition as thou 
canst, into thy own stale. 17^ Berkeley Def. Frec-tkiuk. 
JiJnihem, § it, I heartily abhor an inquisition in faith. 2878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 295 By a searching inquisition every 
free-born citizen ,, bad been swept into the ranks. 

2 . A judicbl or official investigation or inquiry, 
an inquest ; also the document recording such in- 
quiry’ and its result. 

X3S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 295 Kjmg Edward made 
hard inquisicioun a^enst evel doers, andajenst hem hat tres- 
pa.sed ajensi be crowne, bat manere inquisicioun hi^te trail- 
Lastoun. 14*4 Pasion Lett. No. 4 1. 13 llie seyd Walter 
and Richard were founden gilty of the seyd trespas by an 
iniquLsicion ther of lakym 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 
By the serche of the HaylHes or by Inquisicion of .xij, men. 
XS48 Hall Chron., lien. VIII 55 The inquisicion intendid 
and taken at the cyiie of London, .afore Thomas Bamewell 
crouner. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 b, A man before 
suche age shall not bee swome in no jurye nor no inquisition. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 342, Ann. 1653, and 1654, there were 
inquisitions taken of the values whicli all and every parcel 
of land in Ireland yielded ann. 1641. 1707 Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. iiL xi. ^75 {Records in Towe^ Inquisitions 
post mortem, of infinite advantage upon Trials of Intere.st 
or Descent. 27x2 Loud. Gaz. No. 5074/2 An Inquisition 
taken .. upon View of the dead Body of James Duke of 
Hamilton. X767HLACKSTONE Comm. 11 . xviL265 These, not 
being forfeited till the matter on which they arise Is found 
by the inquisition of a jurj% and so made a matter of record. 
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1839 Stoseiiouse Axhohne 63 The inhabitants of the Isle 
or Borderers as they are termed in the Inquisition of 1607. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI, 405/2 Where the king is entitled, 
upon the occurrence of certain events, to take posse.ssion of 
real or personal property previously belonging to a subject, 
the facts upon which the king’s title accrues must be first 
ascertained by an inquisition or inquest of office.- 1863 H. 
Cox Insiii. ii, x. 546 A defendant ma>* be pro.secuted for 
mu^er or manslaughter upon an inqui.sition, which is the 
record of the finding of a jury sworn to inquire concerning 
the death of a person super znsum corporis. 1896 Laiv 
Times C. 358/1 R. became a lunatic, and was so found by 
inquisition. 

3 . C\ Ch. (With capital I.) An ecclesiastical 
tribunal (officially styled the Holy Office) for the 
suppression of heresy and punishment of heretics, . 
organized in the 13th century under Innocent III, 
under a central governing body at Rome called the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The Inquisition existed in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Spanish and Portuguese colonie.s, 
'J'he Spanish inquisition, reorganized 1478-83, became 
notorious in the x6th century for its severities. The Inqui- 
sition was abolished in France in 1772, and in Spain finally 
in 1834. The Congregation of the Holy Office still exists, 
but is chiefly concerned with heretical literature. 

2302 Oid. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) iv, viiL 189 That 
letteih malycj’ously the offyee of the sayd inquysycyon. 
1568 V. Skinner tr. Monlanus {title) A Discovery and 
PlajTie Declaration of Sundr3’ Subtill Practice.s of the Holy 
Inquisition of Sp.ayne. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix, xliv. 
(1612) 211 For not they onely die, but die in lingring Tor- 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition or their falscd Rytes 
mu.st doe. 1664 H. Moitc Myst. ////y. 439 Many.. were 
most barbarously abused in the close Prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. 1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2724/1 On the 20th Instant., 
by Order of the Tribunal of the Inquisition at Toledo 
.. Eight Jews were burnt alive. 2756 Nugent Tour, 
Italy III. 2S9 [At Rome) they have an inquisition, but it is 
neither so .severe as those of Portugal and Sp.iin, nor does 
it exercise its jurisdiction over foreigners. 1855 Prescott 
Philip //, II. ix. (1857) 310 The Spanish Inquisition, with its 
train of horrors, seemed to be already in the midst of them. 

transf. 1771 S.mollett Humph, Cl. Let. Sir W. Phillips, 
10 June, Declaring that it could not he ver^’ agreeable to 
live in a familj» where an inquisition w.ts cstaWIshed. a 2897 
H. Drummond Ideal Life 86 Without that, life is worse 
than an enigma : it is an inquisition. 

4 . altrib. and Comb, 

x6i2-xs Bp. Hall ContentpL.N. T. 1. vi, Eg^'pt is become 
the sanctuary. Judea the inquisition-house of the Sonne of 
God. 164^ Evelvk Diarjf 12 Dec., [In Rome) next to this 
[Hospital] IS the Inquisition house and prison, the inside 
thereof, I thanke God, I was not curious to see. 2766 W, 
Gordon Gen. Counting'ho. 281 To the inquisition-vessel, 22 
rials, 2878 Tennyson Rezunge H, i should count myself 
the coward if I left them .. To these Inquisition dogs and 
the devildoms of Spain. 2891 Pall mall G. 1 July 2/2 
There Is a reign of more than Inquisition-terror at Santiago, 
Iliquisi*tion, v. [f. jjrec. sb.] a. inlr. To 
make inquisition or investig.ation. b. trans. To 
proceed ag.ainst by the Inquisition. 

1644 MtLTON Areop. {\x\ilt 61 If it come to inquisiiioning 
again, and licencing.. it cannot be guest what is intended 
by som but a second tj’ranny over learning. 1646 J. Hall 
Poems 2 Or if you into some blind Convent fly Y' are in- 
quisiiiqn'd straight for heresie. 2895 Academy 29 June 
537/3 Theybore their testimony', .in very aggressive lashion, 
and so were cruelly inquisicioned and done to death. 
XncfXlisitioiial (inkwizi’Janal), a. [f, as prec. 

-AL. Cf. med.L, inqnJsttidndUs (1376 in Hu 
Cange).] Of or pertaining to the Inquisition ; of 
or ])ertaining to inquisition or inquiry, esp. such 
as is harsh, strict, or prying; inquisitorial. 

2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 54 Look, .whether those places 
be one scruple the better, the honesier, the wiser, the chaster, 
since all the iuquisitionall rigor that hath bin executed 
upon books. 1738 Warburton Div. Lcgnt. I. Ded. 9 To 
shew them what dismal Effects that Inquisitional Spirit,, 
would have on Literature in general. 1839 J. • Roclrs 
Antipopopr, ii. ii. ii. iiq The Bi>hop of Leon was an agent 
in England for the cruel and inquisitional Don Carlos, 1864 
Sir JI. Stephenson in Athenxum 3 Sept. 297/2 From its. . 
vexatlous^inquisitional character, and uncertainty. 

Inq^nisi'tionary, <z. rare. [f. as prec. + -aky.] 
=s prec, 1846 in Worcester, 

luquisrtioBist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
officer of the Inquisition, or one who follows the 
methods of the Inquisition ; an inquisitor. 

1882 St. fames’s Gaz. 25 Mar,, The Inquisitionists usually 
did their best to convert a man before they burnt him. 2899 
JVestm. Gaz. t June 2/1 We arc familiar with them in 
religion as persecutors and inquistlionlsts. 

Inquisitive (inkwi*zitiv), a, (sb.) Forms: 
4-6 inquisitif, etc. (with usual interchange of i 
and y,/, fe, and ve\ 5 enquesitif, inquizitif, 
6— inquisitive, [a. OF. inquisitif, ~ive (Godef.), 
ad. late L. inqtnsllivus (Boethius), f. L. inquTsit-, 
ppl. stem of inquircre to Inquire : see -ive. Cf. 
It. inquisitivo (P'lorio),] 

Given to inquiry, questioning, or research ; of 
an inquiring turn of mind ; desirous of or eager 
for knowledge; curious. (Of persons, their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) 

CX450 pierlin 292 Ewein while honde, that was more 
enquesitif, asked of whens ihci were. 253* More Coufut. 
Tindale ^yks. (1557) 640/x, I purpose not. .to be so curiouse 
and inquisitive as to enquire whyther [etc.]. 1570 ,Dee 
Math. Pref.ez As an Oxe-.no furder carefull or inquisltiue. 
*603 Bacon Adz'. Learn, i. v. § 11 A natural curiosity and 
inquisitive anpetite. 2654 Jer. Tiotvan Real Pres. Ep.Ded., 
I’o make us humble, apt to learn, inquisitive, and charitable. 


2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 47 inquui. 
live and belter Part of Mankind. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. 
VI. § 8 So many learned, wise and inquisitive men. n I;?! 
Langley Builder's ^ezvet {1757) 26 It will not be in (he 
Power of the most inquisitive Eye to discover the Differ- 
ence. 2865 Grote Ptato Pref. (1875) 7 The number of 
intellects, independent, inquisitive, and acute isalwaj-srare. 

b. Often (now usually) in an unfavourable 
sense : Unduly or impertinently curious ; pr}'ing, 

2529M0RK pyaloge in. Wks, 243/t 'I’he lesse witte the 
more inqirisitife. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. Ded. § 2 
Beholding y’ou not with the inquisitive eye of presumption. 
GX716 South Twelve Serm, (1717) IV. 70 Inquisitive Per- 
sons .. who have a Mind to pry into the Thoughts and 
ActionsoftheirNeighbour. 2787 A. Hamilton in /'Vrfrrrt/jV/ 
No. 12 The genius ©four people will ill brook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of Excise laws. 2B32 G. Downes Lett. 
Cent. Countries I. 181 This was the most inquisitive old 
fellow I have ever seen. 

Jig. c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. v. 7, 1 pray becautlouv 
of your carriage under that meridian, it is a searching (In- 
quisitive) air. 2884 Mag. of Art VII. 163 A girl in a white 
figured gown at work, , . white window curtains about her, 
and the inquisitive light streaming around her. 

C. Const, of after, about, for, into, f upon (the 
thing which one seeks to know), or with inf., or 
subordinate interrogative clause. 

C2386 C.\\KycY.^ MHlePs Prol. it An housbonde shalnat 
been Inquisityf Of goddes pryuetee nor of his wyf. C1450 
Lydg. & Burgh Secrees 1772 heading. How a kyng shuldc 
inquisiiiff to knowe diuers Oppynyouns. 2474 Sir J. Pastox 
in P. Lett. No. 745 III. 114 He was passyng xnqubjtyff 
howc that I was pur\’eyd for recompensyng off Towneshend. 
2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 62 Be not inquisitifvpon 


quisitive after things more commendable. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 149 Not very inquisitive about forreigne 
affaires. 2635 Fuller Ch, Hist. iv. iii. § i h'oraigners there 
being verj’ inquisitive of them, to be satisfied in the par- 
ticulars of his devotion. 2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 
117 We were all of us inquisitive after the famous Temples 
of Jupiter, Minerva, and Venus. 1693 Drvden Juvenal 
xvi. (1697)390 Inquisitive of Fights, and longs in v-aiuTo 
find him in the Number of the slain. 1699 Bentley Fhal. 
246 He was curious and inquisitive into the History’ of 
Poetry and the Sia^e. 27x2 Addison Sfect.^ No. 50 fa 
'J*he Ui>ho!sterer finding my Friend very inquisitive about 
these his Lodgers. 2737 Whiston Josephus, Antiq.l.xx. 
§ 4 Lot’s wife being too nicely inquisitive what would be- 
come of it. 2;?S3 Hogarth Anat, Beauty 4^ Gentlemen, 
who have been inqui.sitive after knowledge m ;>iclures. 18x0 
Lamb Ser. 1. South Sea Ho., Some curious^ finger., 
inquisitive to explore the mode of book keeping in (jueen 
Anne’s reign. 

B. sb. An inquisitive person. (By Pultenham 
applied to the rhetorical figure Erotksis.) 

2589 PurrENHAM Eng, Poesieui. xi.v. (Arb.) 220 A kind* 
of figuraiiue speach when we aske many questions and 
looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interrog.ation, 
which we might as well say by affirm.Ttion. This /j|ure 
I call the Questioner or inquisitiue. 2683 Temple Bss., 
Poetry Wks, 1731 1. 248 1‘here are no where so many 
curious Inquisitives, so many Pretenders to Business and 
Siaie-ImploYmenls. 

Inquisitively (inkwi’^itivli), adv. [f. prec- 
+ -LY “.] In an inquisitive manner ; with curiosity 
to obtain information. 

rti63x Donne Lett., to Sir H. G[oodere] {i6iP 353 
any lime I seeme to study you more inquisitively, it is for 
no other end but to know how to present you to God in my 
prayers. 1747 Lord Lyttelton Obserzu St . Prtw/ Wks. (1774) 
304 An age more inquisitively curious into the powers 01 
nature.. than any before it. 1837 Dickens PfrXTv.u, i'fr. 
Tupman looked inquisitively in his face. x86sMissBraodos 
Sir Jasper I. ii. 30 The housekeeper watched him inquisi- 
tively. 

Inq^oisitiveness (inkwi-zltivnis). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or character of being 
inquisitive; disposition to inquire; curiosity to 
obtain information. Now mostly in unfavourable 
seirse : Excessive, impertinent, or prying cnriosrty. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Desit. xxviii. 167 W^ea they 

baie_ after that manerit is not a simple inquisitmenes, W 
a pride .. because they would faine be esteemed. ^*5®® 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 9 He thought inquisUiuen^ an 
vneomely guest. ,x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iMi, Hal 
he. .No licorish womanish inquisitivenesse?^ 1748 
Observ. Mast 1. iii. 361 Learning and Inquisitiveness 
themselves more and more amongst the Nations. J®3 
_Hor. Sshth Tin Trump. (1876) 209^ Inquisitiveness-a" 
itch for prying into other people's affairs, to the neglect^ 
our own. 1849 Lytton 13 Childhood and geni 

have the same master-organ in common — inquisitiveness. 

Inquisitor (inkwi‘zit3-i). Also 6 inquesytor, 
inquisiter, enquisitour, (-ysy-),6-7 inquisitour, 
(-ysi-). [a, OF. inquisiteur (1404 m Hatz-* 

Hann.), in AF. -iiour, ad. I^. inquJsTlor-em a 
searcher, detective, spy, inquisitor, examiner; agent- 
noun from iuquJrcre to search into, Inquire, l • 
It. inquisitore, Sp. inquisidor."] 

1 , One who makes inquisition or inquiry ; 
quirer, seeker, investigator; a curious or pryir^S 
inquirer, an inquisitive person. Const, of, tmf 
2504 C’tess Richmond tr. De Imitatione iv- ,L. 
That a man shulde nat be to curious 

holy sacrament, 2523 Ld. Berners /''mVr. (1S12) tt- * 
[clix.] 450 Enquisitours. . inquysitours. . enquysytour^ ^ 

T. B. /.a P,i„mud. Fr. Acad. (i5Bo).l5V ’"..‘•“'’e 

tors of the causes of all naturall things. ^ 1397 ,J- . . ‘ . 
Royal Exch. iS They, .become rather cunouse inquKii” 
then Godlic learners. 2663 Walton Life 
Wks. (1888) I. 5 My affection to them made mea umge 
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inquisitor into many things that concerned him. 1779 H. 
Swinburne in Cr/s. Europe dose last Cent. (1841) K 252 
The Grand Duke , .pries into everything, and knows all that 
passes. This royal inquisitor seems, however, to be very 
popular. 1841 EsfERSON 160 Here comes by a great 
inquisitor with auger and plumb-line, and will bore an 
Artesian well through our conventions and theories, and 
pierce to the core of things. 

2. One whose oflicial duty itistoinquire, examine, 
or investigate, in matters of crime, taxation, etc. 

*513 Douglas u-Eneis vu vii. 17 King Mynos, inquisitour 
and justice. 1548 HALLC/iro«.,^^r«, K//6ob, Hys people, 
beynge sore vexed with inquysitors, pollers and promoters. 
*549 Thomas Af/r/. //alieBt b, There be certaine inquisi tours, 
called Sindici, sent foorth to refourme extorcions. 1646 Sir T. 
Browse Pseud. Ep. \. it. 6 The subiilty of that Inquisitor shall 
not present unto God a bundle of calumnies or confutable 
accusations. 1706 Vmxaavs, Ingutsitori a Sheriff, Coroner, 
. etc. having Power to inquire into certain Cases. 1864 D. G. 
MiTCHEi.i..SVt'. 231 The three Inquisitors of State were 
met in their chamber of the Ducal Palace. 

fb. A detective, informer, or spy. Ohs. 

*s8o Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong^ In/orntaieur^ an In- 
former, an Inquisitour. 1647 R. Stavylton ym'tnal 56 For 
such a turbut who durst sell or buy, So many inquisitours 
and informers nigh ? 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 1. 1 14 
There are certain officers, called private overseers, who in- 
spect into the offences, clandestine meetings, and other mis- 
demeanors of their fellow-citizens. . . These inquisitors are 
priv.ate, and swear to the faithful execution of their office. 
X797 Godwin Enquirer 1. x\v. 127 Refrain from acting the 
spy or inquisitor, 

C. transf. and fig. 

*734 Fielding Univ. Gallant ir. ij What's that to you, 
brother? Who made you the inquisitor of my actions? 
1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1 . 125 While at Rome Slucley 
and Shelley acted in concert as inquisitors into the lives of 
the English who happened to come there. 

3. An officer of the Inquisition; see Inquisition 3 . 

{/f^uisitores ad conqttirendos et ernendos kereticos, * in- 
quisitors for searching out and rooting out heretics’, were 
hr.st appointed by the Constitution of Theodosius I in 582. 
Inquisitores were .sent into the south of France in the I3tli c. 
to extirpate the heresy of the Albigenses, But the name is 
chiefly associated with the Spanish Inquisition as recon- 
stituted in the end of the z5thc.) 

*545 Coverdale Def. cert, poor Chr. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
n.. 55 ,i mean eucn thee, thou accuser, which . . art called an 
inquisitor of heresy, a 1568 Ascham ScUolem. 1. (Arb.) 84 
The bloodie Inquisitors in Italic. .their care and charge is 
..onelie to watch and ouersce that Christes irewe Relijiion 
set no sure footing, where the Pope hath any lurisdiction. 
x6xx Bible Transl. Pre/. 6 They will not trust the people 
with It [the Scripture],. no not with the Licence of their 
owne Bishops and Inquisitors. <t 1745 Swift Pultemys 
A Km. Walpole (Seageri, The mercy of a Spanish inquisitor. 
x8<(x Borrow I, x. 1. 171 He. .having been an in- 
quisitor, was doubtless ver.sed in the annals of the holy 
office. 1856 Vaochan Mystics (i860) 1 . 20 (Dne age enrolling 
the mystic among the saints, another committing him to the 
inquisitor’s torch. 

fig . ax68o Butler Rent , (1759) 1 . 187 Those fierce In- 
quisitors of Wit, The Critics, .spare no Flesh, that ever writ. 

b. Inquisitor-Generaht the head of the court of 
Inquisition in ceitain countries, esp. in Spain. 
Grand litqtnsi/orf a director of a court of Inqui- 
sition in certain countries. 

1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 78 Gregorj' the Fifteenth, then 
Pope, exhorted the Bishop of Conchen Inquisitor-General 
of Sp.iin, to improve the opportunity. 171X Loud. Gas. 
No. 4834/x The Duke of Anjou h.as created Cardinal de 
Giudicis Inquisitor General of Spain. x8^o Penny Cyd. 
XVI. 408/2 Soon after (1483], the pope appointed Thom.^sde 
Torquemada, prior of the Dominican convent of Segovm, to 
the new dignity of inquisiior-gencr.al of the kingdom of 
Castile. xBsa MissYonoe Cameos I. xl.^34X They were to 
be tried before thcvgran'd inquisitor, Guillaume Humbert, 
a Dominican friar.' xSSa Loncf, Wayside Inn, Torquemada 
4 'I'orquemad.'i, with his subtle brain, Ruled them as Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain. 

Inquisitorial (inlvwizito»*rial), a. [f. mcd. 
L. inquistiori’Us Inquisitouy + -al : cf, F. in* 
qnisitorial in Godef.); also in mod.Sp.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an (official) inquisitor or 
inquisitors ; having or exercising the office or func- 
tion of an inquisitor. 

1761-* Humb Hist. Eng. (1806) III. App, Jas. I. 785 An 
inquisitorial tribunal.. w’as erected in the kingdom. 1764-7 
Ld. Lyttelton Hen. //,VI, loi (Se.iger) The first proceed- 
ings of these inquisitorial commissioners began at Toulouse. 
x8»x L. Morrissy (tiV/e) Development of the Cruel and 
Dangerous Inquisitorial System of the Church of Rome in 
Irei.nnd. 1879 Farrar St. Paul J. 5 [Saul] had been selected 
as the inquisitorial .agent of Priests and Sanhedrists because 
be surpassed his contemporaries in burning zeal for the 
traditions of the schools. 

2. Of the character of an inquisitor; like, or like 
that of, an inquisitor ; offensively or impertinently 
inquiring, prying. 

1796 H.* Hunter tr. Si.-Pierrds Stud. Hat. (1799) III. 633 
This Law is inquisitorial ; it obliges Ciiirens publicly to dU- 
clo.se the secrets of their fortunes. i8i4'ByRoNZrtrrf i.xxHi, 
With look collected, but with accent cold.. He turned, and 
met the inquisitorial tone. i8t8 Scott Kob Roy x, Miss 
Vernon retorted his Inqui-sitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn. x868 Rogers Pol. Ecotu xxik led. 3) 207 The old 
heaith-tax was.. said to be inquisitorial, that is, subjected 
the occupier to frequent and offensive visits. 

3. S.aid of criminal procedure; see quots. 

18*3 Bentham Not Paul 350 In modern Rome-bred law, 
this mode of procedure, in which the parts of judge and 
prosecutor are performed by the same person, is styled the 
inquisitorial, zpoo Q. Rev. Jan. 198 Ihere is the Jrench 
school lofCriminal Procedure]. .and there is theAnglo-Sa.xon 
school . . The one U technically known as the Inquisuottal 


system, the other as the Accusatorial sj-stem. Ihui. 220 Two 
systems of criminal procedure— the inquisitorial or secret 
system, and the accusatorial or public system. 

Hence InquisitoTially adv., in an inquisitorial 
manner, as or like an inquisitor ; Inquisito'rial- 
ness, inquisitorial character. 

1830 D’Israeli CAas. /, HI. xiv. 306-The Attorney- 
General had inquisilorially t.impered with Leighton to 
obtain the names. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 62 The 
repeal of imposts, the vexattousncNS and inquisitorialness of 
which is strongly felt. 1885 L. Olifhant Sympneumata 
19s He rejudges, too, the more tnqttisitorially, the more un- 
compromisingly. 

t Inqtlisito'rions, a. Oh. rare. [f. med.L. 
inquTsUori*us iNQUisiToiiY 4- -oua.] — prec. 2 . 

1641 Milton CA. Govt. ii. Xntrod., This impertinent yoke 
of prelaty, under whose inquisitorious and t jTannical duncery 
no free and .splendid wh can flourish. 

Inquvsitorsllip. [-ship.] The office of In- 
quisitor : see Inquisitor 3. 

1669 Lend. Gaz. No. 404/1 Pressing him to resign into the 
hands of the Pope the Inqutsitorship of Spain. 1840 Penny 
Cyd. XVI. 410/2 In ^Spain . . during the eighteen years of 
Torquemada’s inquisitorship alone, about 8B00 persons were 
burnt, 

Inq^ui'sitory, n. ? Ohs. [ad. med.L. inquTsT- 
ton-uSf f. inquisitor ; see above.] *= Inquisitouial 
( usually in sense r). 

1639 Gentilis SennloPs Inquts. in Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 836 This enterprise of the Fathers Inqnisitory was 
much furthered by the Emperor Frederick the Second, .in the 
year 1244. 1726 fPodrow Corr. (1843) III. 274 In private 
he rails at the queries, and says he will never give way to 
the inquisitory method. 1736 Cu.andlcr Hist, Persec. 45 
Alexander's inquisitory temper. Ibid. 166 He severely re- 
buked the assessors of the Inquisitory tribunal. 18*6 E. 
Irving Babylon I. ii. 125 To escape the violent or mutilating 
hands of their inquisitory acts, and Expurgatory Indices, 
t Zn^ui'sitotis, a. Oh. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem iuquisU- (see Inqwsitivk) + -OL'S.] = In- 
quisitive. 

1658 Franck North. Mem. (1694) 85 Vou must have more 
. .not only for your self, but for tho.se that are more inquisi- 
tous. 2716 Wodnnv Corr. (X843) U. 148 Your brotherly 
charity towards your most united brethren here disposes you 
to be inqulsitous. 1757 Mrs. Eliz. Griffith Left. Henry 
ff Frances {yjfyi) I. 207 The mind of man, naturally active 
and Inqulsitous after truth. 

Znquisitress (inkwi-zitres). [f. Inquisitor 
+ -ESS.] A female inquisitor. 

*7*7 Philip Quarlt 141 This did not a little exa.sperate the 
already sufiicvcntly provok'd Inquisiiress. X853 C, Bronte 
Villette xxvi. Little Jesuit inquisitress as she was, she 
could see things in a true light. Strand Mag, Chrislm. 

No. 634/1 This preliminary settled., my fair inquisiiress asks 
me how to begin. 

Inqttusitrix. [fem., in L. form, of I.VQUISI- 
TOR : see above and -tkix.] *«pr€C. 

1879 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 296 When the inquisitn’x is fur- 
nished with such a pair of eyes as nature had endowed the 
Countess Atiuura withal. 

t InquisituTient, a. Ohs. nonce-ivd. [f. L. 
type ^inquTsiturient-em^ pr. pple, of ^inqumturi* 
rCj dcsideratii e of inqitircre^ inquisTt* to Inquire : 
cf. Parturient, Esurient.] Desirous of making 
inquisition ; eager to play the inquisitor. 

1644 Milton (Arb.) 41 This w,ns the rare morsell so 

officiously snatcht up, and so ilfavourdly imitated by our 
inquisiturient Bishops. 

tlnqui't, V. Sc. Ohs. In 6 inquyt(t. [f. 
In- 1 + QuiTt^,] (rans. ‘To redeem from being 
pledged ' (Jam.). 

1541 Aberd. Reg. V. 17 (Jam.) ,\nd requyr him to inborrow 
and inquytt ane ring of gold quhilk he laid in wed. [bid., 
'ihe redeinprioun and inquyting of the land, 
flnquorf, Ohs. rare— [lx- 2 .] 

161X Florio, JuscuJFare, toinquoife, to inhood. 

tiarace, inras, Ohs. rare. [f. + ras, 

Race, after L. incnrsus.‘\ A rushing upon, inroad, 
assault. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xc. 6 [xci. 5] Fra anve hat cs in daie 
flegliand. ,and_ of iiiras. ^1340 Ha.mpole /V rt//<';'xc. 6 Of 
arw fleghand in day . . of luras & mydday deuyll. comm.. 
The inras. . that L?, apert risynge of ill men agayns the. 
Inraced, Her . : see Irhased. 

Inraxinate, v. rare—F. [ad. F, enracintr 
(f. en~, En- 1 + raeine root) + -ate 3, after Deraci- 
nate.] trails. To enroot, to implant. 
i88x in OciLviE. 

Inrodiate, Inrage, obs.if. Irbadiate, Enrage. 
Xnv&'g, V. nonee-wd. [f. In -1 + Rag j 3 .] (rans. 
To embody in the form of rags- 
xBsfiSat.^ Rev. II. 611/2 The popular frenzy of 1851 that 
fora time incarnated, or rather inragged, him [Guy Fawkes] 
as a Pope or Cardinal. 

t InraiT, v. Ohs. [f. In- 1 + Rail v. Cf. En- 
RAiL.] trails. To rail in, inclose with a railing. 

• 159^, X607 [.see EnhailJ. 1724 Macky Jonrn. thro' Eng. 

1 . xiii. 285 Stairs.. inrailed with Iron. 

Hence fl'iiraiTed ppl, a., railed in. 

^ x68* Lithgotds Trav. 31 TTie inrayled [1632 inravlcd] 
image- 17x4 Gay Trivia ill 74 Where fam’d St. Gile.s*s 
ancient limits .spread. An inrail’d column rears its lofty head. 

Inrapture, -ravel, obs.ff. Enrapture, -ravel, 
Inravish, -rayl, obs. ff. Enbavish, -rail. 

In re: see In Latin prep, ax and Re, 
t Inre’d, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- prefA + Red tr.] 
Very red. 


n xiz^Aner. R. ^2 Jesu Crist . . was in-read kundeliche 
also, a.se me weneS. ^1425 Seven Sag. (P,^ 61 The fjTde 
may.ster..was nowihirwhyit no blake, And l?readanj inred 
man he was. 

t Xnre'de, Ohs. rare. [f. In- 1 + rede, Read tj.] 

1. traits. To interpret, e-Kplain the meaning of. 
<^* 3 *S Shoreham 7 That we ne mowe hyt naujt i-se, Ne 

forthe ine bodie inrede. 

2. intr. To read. Hence Inro’ding 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. vii. 37 Tho Lay pensoones, whiche 
weenen bi her inreding in the Bible forto come into more 
kunning than thei or alle the men in erthe— clerkts and 
oihere — mowe come to. 

t Inrefle'cting, ///. c. Obs.rare-\ [In--.] 
That practises in>Yard reflection or study of self. 

x6t4_SYL\xsTER Little Bartas 645 Man onely hath an in- 
reflecting Knowledge Of his owne selfe (fronT Nature's onely 
Colledge). 

flnrefOTJned, tf. Obs. [In- 3 .] Unreformed. 

* 54 ® Privy Council Acts (1890) II, 164 Being sufTred 
tescape inreformed. 

tlnrefraxted, Ohs. rare—^. [In- 3 .] Un- 
refracted; without undergoing refraction. 
a x6ox Boyle Hist. Air (ibgz) 73 The light of anj’ planet 
. .doth descend whole directly ami inrefracted unto, or upon 
our atmosphere. 

Inregister, obs. form of Enregister v. 
Inremissible, -repealable, -resistable, -re- 
solute, etc., obs. ff. Irremissidle, etc. 

In rerum natura: see In Latin prep. 71. 
t lure'St, V. Obs. rare-K [f. In- 1 + Rest v. ; 
cf. phr. in rest.'] irans. *]'o place (.a lance) in rest. 

x6xs Shelton Quix. m. 1 . 171 He inre.Hted his Javelin low 
on the I’high, and ran with all the Force Rozinante might. 
Xnrest, var. of Innerest a. Obs., innermost. 
Inrieh(e, etc., obs, forms of Enrich, etc. 
Xurigged (imrigd), a. [f. In adv. + Rigged.] 
Not having the rowlocks outside the boat as in 
an outrigger. 

1884 West. Morn, Nezvs 28 July 1/4 Four-oared Inrigged 
Gigs. 

Inright, variant of Enright v., Ohs, 
tlnri'ghteous, V. Ohs. rare. [f. In-1 + 
Righteous a.} (rans. To make righteous. Hence 
i* Inri’ghteousing vid. sb., making righteous. 

X578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 524 Let my 
heart be made undefiled through thy inrighteousing. X587 
Golding De Moruay xw. 483 I'he death of Jesus, .turning 
,.lo our life, hU rignteoii.^ne.s to our inrighteou.s{ng. 
X'nri-n^, sh. Se. Curling, [f. In adv. 1 2 d + 
Ring sb.^ A shot in which the player's stone is 
made to hit the inside of another stone so as to 
glance from it and hit the winner, taking it out 
and lying shot itself; now more usually termed 
inwieb. 


^ 1789 D. Dkviosqs Seasons X69 (Jam.) Syne hurling ..Wi* 
inrings nice and fair He struck the winner frae the cock. 
/bid. 171 (Jam.) Herestand‘1 the winner.. Immoveable save 
by a nice inring. 18*4 Mactaccart Gnlltroid. llneyel. s.v. 
Imvick, To inwick a stone .. is dlflerent from a common 
open inring, the two are often confounded with other, but 
they are quite different. 

Hence InxingSng vbl. sb., playing an inring. 

XB31 in Blackiv, Mag. XXX. 970 Wicking-^at Infringing, 
the_prctiie.st and mo.st scientific point in the game by far . . 
t.nking an inner angle off a side-'ihot, in such a manner as 
to change and direct the course of your stone vipon the one 
to be projected— or else to cfiect the .same, w’hen the case 
permitted, by drawing off the said shot. 

Inring, Inripen, obs. ff. Enring, Enriren. 
tlari'Se, v. Obs. [f. In-1 + Rise v., after L. 
insurgere.'\ intr. To rise; esp. in opposition. 

^ m30o E. E. Ixxxvljl. 14 Laverd, wicked in-rasc 

in me. 138* Wyclif Ps. xxvifi]. 12 Ther han in risen a3cn 
me wickc witnessis. — Lam. tii. 61 The Hppi< of men in- 
risende to me [1388 risynge axens me]. 14., MS. Lincoln 
A. i. ty If. 192 (Halliw.) Sothely fra thylhene tnryse'^ a gret 
lufe and wh.vt thynge that it trewely lowches, it ravesche 
it utterly to it. 

So flnriser, one who rises (against). 

138* WvcLiF Ps. xliii. 6 [xliv. 5] In iht name we shut 
dispise inriseris in vs [L, insurgeittes’, 1388 hem that risen 
ajen vs]. 

Inroad (imr^ad), Also ()-8 inrode. [f. In 
adv. 1 1 d + Road sb., in sense ‘ riding *,] 

1. A hostile incursion into a countiy; a raid 
or foray. 

1548 \V. Patten Pref. aj b, Hys grace, ,<00 in- 

uaded the Scottish borders, wa.sted and burnt ‘iyoydiile and 
their Marchc.s, that euen yet they furihinkc that inrodc. 
1565-72 Cooper Thesaurus, Incurso, to inuadc, to m.akc in- 
r^c.s or inuasions on enemies. xS 79 ~ 8 o Ptuiarch 

(1676) 745 Demetrius .. invaded Laconia with .all bis .Army, 
and made an inrode to the City of Sparta.^ \ 66 $ .Manley 
Grotius' LoivC. U'arresqq Several Companies of the King s 
Souldiers making Inroads, the Country Pcoi^c .. look, .and 
without mercy killed them. 1727 Poi-e rirr Stnkvtg qz Wc 
never made the lea-t attempt or inrode into ihcir lerntoric.s. 
1776 Gibbon Ded. ff F. xiv. (18691 /. 3 > * provini^ were 
protected hy his pre.-cnce from the jnioads of the barbarians. 
*867 Freeman Norm. Couq. I. ii. 36 Asyressive war, as 
distinguished from mere plundering inroads. ^ ^ 

2. transf. or fig. A p<»wer/ul or sudden incursion ; 

a forcible encroachment. .... 

1637 C. Dow Ansv. //. Sur/cn 92 It is .n.. violent inrode 

upon the fifth commandement. 1676 tr. UutUatteres l ey. 
Atheusois The Lidic.s .. would make another inroad into 
his Garden. 1740 Butlvr Sernt. be/. Ld. Mayor \\ ks, 1S74 
.J23 Thus luxury made us inroad, and all the numerous 
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trained e\'ils its attendants. 1798 FrRRiAR Illitsir. Sieme 
iii. 62 It contains a just account of the first inroads of melan- 
choly. 1830 Lt'EU. Priric. GeoL.l. 284 We may^ probably 
infer some great inroad of the sea at a remote period. 1874 
Greek Short Hist. v. § 2. 228 They protested against . . 
Papal inroads on the liberties of the Church. 

+ 3 . An opening or passage in. Ohs. rare. 

1650 Bulv.’ER Anihrofomei. ix. 104 [It] made a shameful 
inrode or through-passage. 1697 E. Lnw'Vo inP//;V. Trans. 
XXVII. 467 Their Coal-works were not Pits sunk like Draw- 
wells ; but great Inroads made into the side of the Hill.^ 
Inroad, v. .Now rare. Also 7 enroad, in- 
rode. [f. prec. sbj 

tl. irans. To invade: to make an inroad into. 
1625 Lisle Du Barias, Kot 132 A common field where 
store ofcattell grazeth And whence by thou‘^and heads they 
come our tylthto enroad. 1639 Fuller Holy ix. 14 

Tne Saracens .. conquered Spain, inroded Aquilain. 2655 
— C/u Hist. in. vii. § 14 Robert Bruce . . regained Berwick, 
inroaded England. <11656 Ussiier (1658) 663 He., 
inroded the Romans as they were fortifying their Camp. 

2 . zjjir. To make inroads. 

1878 Po/. Sci. Monthly July 369 A growing liberaliza. 
tion . . is inroading upon the old doctnne of future ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Hence Inroadiag’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also la- 
roader, one who makes an inroad ; an invader. 

161X CoTCR-, Votcur^. . a robber, or highway theefe ; and 
an inroder. a 1656 Ussher Ati/i. (1658) 674 He was withheld 
from the inrodingof Jerus.alem. <tx66i Fuller Worthies^ 
York III. 230 He had been a great inroder of England. 1855 
N. Y. Tribune 23 Oct.. Its inroading effects upon the mind. 

tl3iro*gue, t/. Obs. rare~‘'^. [f. In- *- -i- R ogue 
j^.] trans. To make into a rogue, 

1611 Florio, Pi/urJiiHtato^ become a rascall, inrogued. 

Inrol(l, obs. forms of Enkoll. 

Inrolled (imr^old), ppl. a. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Rolled or turned inwards ; involute, 
i83t Farlow Marine Algx 157 FerFile specimens [of 
Hyfmea mtiscifi)rmis\ from the West Indies are more robust 
and do not so frequently have Inrolled apices. 
I’lirotlling, vbl, sh. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A rolling 
in (e.g. of a great wave). 

1546 CovERDALE Treat. Lords SuAPerVlks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 443 To be delivered from these inrollings of perturbations. 
1883 Chicago Aeivance 23 Oct, The unexpected Inrolling 
upon him of^'et another and heavier wave. 

I-nrodlzng, ppl. a. [In adv. iia.] That 
rolls in (as a great wave), 

1893 Trtas. Relig. Th. (N. Y.) XI. dar What Is America 
to be when this inrolling flood has flowed on and up to the 
prophesied two hundred millions ? 1899 Baring-Gould Bk. 
of the lYesi II. 300 llie king escaped with difficulty before 
the inrolling stormy sea. 

larolment, obs. form of Esr-oLirEOT. 
t laro'manize, w. Obs. rare. [In'- 2 .] trans. 
To incinde in the Roman church : to Romanize. 

x6*o Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clerf^' ni. § ra This pope was 
willing Co inromanize the English. 
tI'H-roo:ni, Ohs.rare'^K [iNarA/. 12.] An 
inner room or chamber. 

16x5 Chapman* Odyss, v. 302 ITiese two (in an in-room of 
the cave, Left to themselvesk 

t Inroo’t, V. Obs. rare'^^. [In- 2. cf. Enroot.] 

1611 Florio, Irradicare, to inroote, to take roote. 

Xnrooted, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b ; cf. Enroot 
v.J Deeply rooted, fixed, or established. 

x66o tr. AmyraMus' Treat, ccuc. RcUg. i. >’ii. 130 There 
would be left another not less vehement or less inrooted in 
us.^ 1805 Ann. Rez>. III. 255 It hxs not the courage of the 
antient parliaments, because it is les.s inrooted. 1893 J, 
PuLSFOftD Loyalty to Christ II. 231 Christ is incipiently 
becoming the inrooted Righteousness of every man who sees 
and deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

+ Inrotllla*tioil. Ohs. rare“^. [ad. med.L. 
inrotulMion-esn.^ n. of action f. inrotnldre to 
enrol.] Enrolling or registering: = Enrolment 2. 

159® SwjKBURKE Testaments 221 Where no goodes are be- 
queathed in the testament, but onely landes. tenements, and 
hereditaments, .and that in such places where neldier in- 
sinuation, nor inrotulation is necessarie. 

Inrough, -rowle, obs. ff. Enrough, -roll. 
I^irntbbing, vbl. sb. [In adv. 11 c.] The 
action of robbing In. 

x8^ P. Makson Trap. Dis. xxxvli. 584 Limited patches 
m^ht be treated, .by the inrubbing of cassia alata leaves. 

X'UX'U^li, sb. [In adv. 1 1 d.] The act of run- 
ning in ; an inrush. 

X87S Alex. Smith NeioHist. Abenieensh. I. 602 A break- 
water would h.ave prevented the xnolent inrun of the sea. 
1884 Si. fames's Caz. 9 Sept. 6/1 One of the most bc.autifu! 
in-runs that can be found in a day’s sail from Enghand 
tlnru’n, Sc. Obs. In .pin, 7 -ryn. ff. 
In -1 + Run V. after L. inc:irrere.'\ trans. 

To incur (penalty). 

1471 Act. Audit. (1839) Vnder all pain & charges he 
may inrin again kingis maleste.^ 1567 in R. Keith Hist. 
Cft. Scot. (173 p 431 Under all Paine. Charge and Offence 
that ye and ilk anc of yow may commit and inrin againis his 
Majestic. 1609 Skene Rec^. Maj.y Crimea v. xi.x, Na man 
sould molest or troubill kirk -men .. \'nder all paine he may 
inr^m against God, and the king. 

+ Inru'D, c/.- Obs.rare — ^. [f In- I -i- R un 
(//■ tz/M.).] trans. To pierce, stab. 

X633 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. xxxv. He inran him at the 
breast with a hit, which, .cut his stomack. 

vbl. sb. [In adv. ii c.] The 
action of running in. i* a. Incursion, attack (ren- 
dering L. incursns). Obs. 


1382 WycLiF Ps. xc(i]- <5 Fro the anve fieende in d.'ii. . fro 
the inrennjmg, and the myddai deuel. 

b. Inflowing ; the place of inflowing, rare. 

1859 TENtn’SOK Elaine 1379 He went, And at the inrun- 
ning of a little brook Sat by the river. 

I‘n-ru:illlillg, ppl. a. [Ik adv. iia.] Run- 
ning in ; running into the land. 

x8'6x Geikie E. Forbes viii. 204 A lonely expanse of grey 
barren rock and long in-running bays. 
iBrnption (vnn?‘pj3n), [Analytical refashion- 
ing of Irruption, emphasizing the prefix m-.] A 
breaking or bursting in. 

X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (1818) 1 1. 63 He must, .have the 
\’alue of his labour reduced to nothing by the inruption of 
eager competitors. i88r Rav Lankestek in Encycl. Brit. 
Xfl. 557/2 The true mouth [in an aurelia] then forms by in- 
ruption at the opposite pole. 1894 W. Walker /f/r/, Congre^. 
U. S. 28 Ihe inruption of the officers of the law into their 
little meeting. 

Inrnsh. (i-nraj), sb. [IK adv. J I d.] A nish- 
ing or pouring in ; inflow, influx. III. and^/^, 

18x7 Coleridge Lay Senn. 396 Compelled to hurry for- 
ward, like one who crossing the sands at loo late an 
hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vii. The ceaseless in-rush of new 
images. x866 G. RIacdokald Ann. Q. Neighb. xx. (187B) 
386 Channels opened for the in-rush of truth into your own 
mind. X883 RIbs. Ritchie Bk. of Sibyls iii. 174 The ani- 
mated inru'-h of tourists. 

tX^nru’sh, v. Obs. [IK-I.] ifitr. To rush in. 
x6xo Holland Catndeds Brit. i. 443 The Oce.m, ready to 
inrush upon them. Ibid. 654 The sea with great violence 
and assault of waters innished upon a little region called 
Keimes. X773 J. Ross Fratricide u. 17 iMS.) And for the 
grove by Abel dedicate. .Q'he Fiend stalks fast, in-rushes 
and abides. 

I*nrii:sllillg, vhl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A rush- 
ing in ; inrush. 

c X630 Risdok Surv. Dcron § 225 (1810) 241 The inrushing 
of (he sea’s violent breach. 1895 Pafers Ohio Ch. Hist. 
S>*c. V. 3 Like the inrushing of a whirlwind. 
I’jirU'Sllin^, ppL a. [In adv. 1 1 a-] Rushing 
in ; entering with force or speed. 

x^2 Trench Poems East. (1851) xoS Hark! a 

noise is heard without. Then a Tude inrushing^ rout. 1883 
Longvt. Mag. Apr. 625 The powerful inrushing currents 
from .. the storm's centre. 1884 Ibid. Apr. 597 Contests 
arise between the in-rushing masses and the vapours within 
the spot region. 

Inryeh, obs. form of Enrich, 
f Insa'bbatist. Obs. rare. [f. F. insabhaid 
or med,L. insabhatns^ •sahifp^alatttsx see -IST.] A 
member of the sect of the Waldenses. 

The explanation in quot. 1634 is that given by some 
mediicval writers; but the name is now referred to the 
peculiar .shoe {.sabaterxY . sabot^ scroate) worn by the sect ; 
see Du Cange s.v. Sabatatiy Littr«f s. v. Insahhate, 

X634 E. Knott Charity Maint, 1. v. § 50 They [the Wal- 
denses] denied . . the Sabbath, for which cause they were 
called In-sabbatists. 1804 Ranken Hist, France III. 11. i, 
They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sabbath, and 
called Insabbatnists. 

So + Insa'bbatized ppl. a., made or become an 
Insabbatist. 

2832 S. R. I^Iaitlauo Facts Documents 205, I am not, 
and have not been, an Insabbatized Waldensian. 

Xnsacca'tion. Physiol, rare^^. [noun of 
action from med.L. insacedre to put into a sack 
or bag, f. in- (In- 2 ) + saccus bag, Sack.] 

185s Mayne Exf>os. Lex.y JnsaccatiOy . . the covering or 
stirrounding of the organs with membranes, as the womb, 
urinary bladder, etc. : insaccation. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Insacialjle, etc., obs. ff. Insatiable, etc. 
fliisa'credj’rt, Obs.rare~^, [In- 3.] Devoid 
of feelings of reverence, unholy. 

1665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 98 Such is th’ insacred 
famine of a Crown, That it to satisfie..aU must go dowm, 
Seeing bonds of Blood or Friendship nought avail, 
t Inaacri*ficable, a. Obs. rarcY^. [ad. L, type 
*{nsacrijicdbilis, f. ijt- (In-’ 3) + sacrijiedre to Sacri- 
fice ; see -able.] Not capable of being sacrificed. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (16x8) 631 
Hee caJleth Christ .. insacrificabl^ or which can not bee 
sacrificed. 

t Xnsa’fe, V. Ohs. rare"~^. [f. In- 2 + Safe «.] 
irans. To render safe; to secure, insure. 

1628 Feltham Resolves iidi.) ii. 5 In high and mountain’d 
Fortunes Resolution is necessary to insafe vs from the thefts, 
and ^vyles of prosperity. 

'fXnsa’fe'l^. Ohs. rare^^. [In- 3 ,] Unsafe- 
ness ; risk. 

^ a 1635 Naukton Fragtn. Reg. (Arb.) 25 Apprehending the 
insafety and danger of an inter-raariage wnth the Bloud- 
Royall. 

Xnsagaxity. rflivr. [In- 3 .] Want of sagacity. 
x8o8 W. Tayixir in Ann. Rev. VI. 337 This pamphlet . ; 
Can have no claim to notice. .but for. .the insagacity of its 
predictions. 

Xnsalivate (insae-liv^'t), v. [In- 2 ; see Sali- 
vate.] 

1 . ii-ans. To mix or impregnate (food) with saliva. 
1855 Bain Senses ^ Int. 11. iv. § 22 (1S64) 298 We may 

nave a profuse salivation, containing very little of the mate- 
rial that a\'ails for insalivating the food. *897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. Ill, 401 Food,.sboaid be thoroughly masticated 
and insalivated before it is swallowed. 

2 . To moisten with saliva. 

*384 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 807 After experimenting by insali- 
s*ating fresh subjects . . in no single instance was the disease 
transmitted. • • 


Insalivation (insceliv^-Jan). [In- 2 ; 
Salivation, and cf. F. insalivation (Littre).] 
The action of mixing or impregnating food with 
saliva in the act of mastication. 

1833 Dukclisok cited by Worcester. 1846-51 Carpenter 
Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 265 Tins fluid is termed Saliva, and the 
act by which it is incorporated with the food is termed ir.. 
saliv.ation. x866 Huxley Physiol, vi. (1872) 144 These pro- 
cesses of mastication, insalivation, and deglutition. 

Insalubrious (insahri-brips), a. [f. L. 
salfibri-s (f. In - 3 + saluhris Salubkiods) -i- 
-ous. Cf. F. insalubre (1528 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. 
insaiitbre Not salubrious; detrimental 

to health. (Now chiefly of climate or surroundings.) 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 14 It lasts brackish and 
insalubrious. Ibid. 179 The scilualion..is low, in a marrish 
and insalubriou.s plaine. 1758 W. Battie Madness xii. 68 
Original Madness., is not necessarily accompanied with 
any symptoms or succeeded by any effects, that are strictly 
speaking insalubrious. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xiiL 
1*333! 326 Breathing this insalubrious atmosphere. 1854 
H. RIiller Sch. 4- Schm.w, (i86o) x6i/i He.. probably fdl 
a victim, in an insalubrious climate, to old habits, and new 
rum. 1874BLACKIE Self Cult. 49 In hot countries, where 
insalubrious vapours infest the night. 

Insalubrity (insal*/ 7 *briti). [a. F. insaluhrili 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. insalnbnth (Florio), 
n, of quality f. insalubre ; see prec. and -ity. Cf. 
L. sahlbritds SALUBitiTV.] 

1 . Unhealthy character (of locality, climate, etc.) ; 
f formerly, unwholesomeness (of food). 

1663 Boyi.e Usef. Exf. Nat. Philos. 11, ii. 113 There may 
be ways .. to investigate the wholesomness or insalubrity of 
aliments. 1685 — - Salnb. yfiVPref. 2 The Salubrity and 
Insalubrity of the Air. 1758 Monthly Rev. 476 The in- 
salubrity of their common diet. 1769 R. Price ()/v. Rreers. 
Payments (1792) 1 1. 378 Proofs of the Insalubrity of marshy 
Situations. 1834 RI. Scott Cniw Midgc{zZt^ 56 A climate 
of the most overpowering heat and fearful insalubrity, i&5r 
Stanley East. Ch. iii. (1869) 89 The rich alluvial plain had 
a character for insalubrity. 

f 2 . Unhealthiness; sickness. Obs.rare“ . 

x668 Ormonde hlSS. in 10//1 Rep. Hist. MSS, Comvi. 
.'^pp. V. 79 Your petitioner’s former insalubrity and weak* 
nesseofbody. . 

Insalntary (insaz’liKtari), a. [ad. late L. i«- 
salutaris, f. in- (Ik- 3 ) + saliilSris Salutabt. Cf. 
F. insalttiaire (l6th c. in Littre).] Not salntai)'. 

1 1 . Injurious to health ; insalubrious. Ohs. 

Westmacott Script. Herb. 36 The too common as« 
of it [sugar] ,. is insalutar^’. 1773 Pringle Air 5 
Nor did the ancient physicians fail to distinguish, .betweei 
an in.s.'ilutary and a wholesome air. . » 

2 . Not having a healthy mental or social influ- 
ence or effect. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 253 Those not insalutarj* 
consequences of a free stale, .their impatience at pecumarj’ 
demands [etc.]. ^ i r a 

Insalvability (insrelvabiditi). rare^ 

L. type *insalvdbilitds, f. z«- (In- 3 ) salvare to 
save.] Incapability of being saved. . 

1805 Bp. Watson in LifeiiZi'i) II. 239 Rfy grea^ 
to the Church of Rome is its uncharitable principle of IM 
insalvability of persons out of its pale. , 

+ Iusa-lvable,-eable,fl. Obs.rart \ 
Incapable of being salved. 

1608 Middleton Family of Loveiv.^ iv. Fivb, To 
Mislrisse Purge for lacke of dexterity, is a disgrace insaluc- 


insamble, obs. variant of Ensemble ui/y. 
flnsame, in same, adv.phr. Obs. Also 
4 in samen, samyn. [f. In prep. 4- S/i3iE(N 
adv. (cf. OE, totsomncy tosonine ') ; perh. originating 
in an erroneous notion of the f- of I-s.\ME(Kj 
which is found earlier.] Together, in company. 
(In late use often a mere expletive.) 

13.. Cverde L. 4386 Among the toun folk was no game • 
To counsayl theygaderyd hem insame. ^*34° 

XX93I iFairf.) Ihesu and othir childryn in samyn ^ i * 


samen] went hem by the rever to gamyn. rti4M 
47 The emperour with barouns yn-same Rood to l 
CX440 ipomydon 1555 His modir and hedwellyd msame » 
moche myrthe, joye and game. CX4S0 Lokeucii J, 
297 And thus beleften they boihe In-same 
Piers with-Owlen blame, a 1522 World cj- Cluhi in ti 
Dodsley I. 245, I can many a quaint game, Lo, my top 
drive in same. Ibid. 247, 1 am as fresh as flowers in i»i >» 
I am seemly.shapen in same. . » 

t iasamei-lcle, adv. phr. Sc. and norlli am. 
Ohs. Also inso-. =Iksoml’CH. 

1483 Cnth. Angt, 196/2 In so mekylle, adco. mai • 
1562 WINJET IfA (1888) I. 42 Inomekle 
diacones .. wes presentit afore the Apostils. X588 A-., , 
tr. Canisius' Catech. 137 Insameikl that S. Peter . - sRi O 
haue slane the authoure of lyf. 

Insampil, ob^ form of Ens.vmple. _ ^ 

flnsa'iia'ble, «• Obs. [ad. L. • 

in- {\K-^')-ksdndbiliSy f. sandre to henl. Li. 0 • 
F. insanable (i6th c. in Godef.).] That canno 
cured, healed, or remedied; incurable. 

2547 Bale JV/. Wks. (Parker Soc.) Their own botch« 

are insanable. .for the multitude oftheirmischicts. 57 
RIop.ice Coena quasi Koiin) Def. xix. 339 ^ h^y . 

. . so insanable, that they descr\’e not to be admom • 
Hence t I*isanabi‘lity, the quality of 
snnoble; incurablencss, flnsa'nahlencss (Bai > 

vol. II, 1727). flnsa-nahly adv.. incurably. 
x6s9 Fullf.k App. Inj. lunoc. nr. 18 Not from an) 


Ocionian 



IITSAITATIOir. 

sanability in the sore, but from want of seasonable surgery. 
a 1846 \\'oRCESTER cites Med. Jml. for Insanahility. 

flnsana’tion. Obs. rare'^\ [f. L. iitsdmts 
Insane, after L. sam/io, f. sdndre to heal.] A 
making or becoming insane ; insane condition. 

1599 A. M. tr. G<xbelhouer*s Bk. Pkysicke 347/2 Administre 
therof to them. .and then they shaibe protected agaynste 
insanation, or maddenes. 

Insane (inse'*n), <2. (^^.) [ad. L. insdn’its 
unsound (in mind), f. in- (In- 3 ) + sdnus healthy, 
sound in body or in mind. Sane.] 

1 . Of persons: Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 
deranged. Also of the mind : Unsound. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 259 Than said Venus with 
mind almaUt Insane, xyzx Bailey, out of Order, 

mad. 1730-6 — (folio), lusaue, out of order as to health ; 
also mad. 1755 Johnson, i. Mad. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pieryc'sSiitd. Nni. (1799) II. 518 They are shut up; 
and they seldom fail of consequence to become more insane 
than they were before. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 72 
A man might be sane at the time when two of the witnesses 
attest, and insane when the third attests. 1842 Dickens 
Avier. Notes (1850) 31/1 The State Hospital for the insane. 

b. ahsol. An insane person. Hence {attrib. use 
of the pL)y Appropriated to, set apart for, the 
insane, as insane asylum, ward, etc. 

1785 Susannah Haswell Victoria II. 67 Every time the 
sweet insane mentioned the name. xSig Metropolis II. 157 
His future fortune and title seem destined for a bold insane. 
1828 Webster, Insane ..2. Used by or appropriated to 
insane persons ; as, an insane hospital. 2873 F. H.Aix.Mod, 
Eng. 127 note. We have sick rooms and dying beds. We 
qualify an asylum as insane. 

2 . Of actions (also coUoq. of things) ; Mad, 
idiotic, utterly senseless, irrational. 

1842 Bischoff Woollen Mannf. II. 344 Mr. Alsiroe- 
mer in 1723 imported a small flock of merinos. It was a 
hazardous— it appeared to be a presumptuous, and an almost 
insane attempt. xBS? Sir J. T. Coleridge Keble .\xi. 534 
The insane and excessive passion for athletics. 

1 3 . Causing insanity. Obs. [So L. vtsdntes.'] 
160S Shaks. Mach. 1. iii, 84 Haue we eaten on the insane 
Root, That takes the Reason Prisoner ? 

Hence Insa'nely adv., in an insane manner, 
madly. lusa'neness, madness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Insaneness, unhealthfulness ; also 
madness. 1828 Webster cites Montgomery for Insanely. 
2849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves -jz Plots and conspiracies 
. . might easily have been formed under our very eyas, while 
the cTue to them was thus insanely withheld. 189x0. Mere- 
dith Oneof onrConq, HI. xii, 251 Nataly could not utter 
all that her insaneness of feeling made her think. 

t Itiaa.*rLguined, obs, vw. Ens.anguined. 

1627 Feltham Resolves j;t,]xciv.(i628)273 The greatest 
Prince comes insanguin’d into the World. 1656 in Blount 
Clossogr. 

t Insa'niate, ». Ohs. [irreg. f. L. insania in- 
sanity -ate 3 .] trans. To make unsound or insane. 

2627 Feltham Resolves 11. fi.] v, (1628) 6 Like a m.ad 
Doggs biting, that not onely wounds the body, but insam- 
ates the soule. Ibid. Ixiv. 282 Doth not the distemper of 
the body insaniate the soule? 

Hence t Inaa-niated ppU a. 

s€$i S. S. Weepers Aijb, A Degenerate, besotted, in- 
saniaied, ignorant People. 1665 J. Gadbury London’s 
Deliv. Pred. v. 28 An Argument of super-insaniated folly, 
TlllS 3 '*Xlie. Obs, rare. [a. obs. F. insanity 
ad. L. insania, f. insdntis Insane.] Madness. 

1572 W. Holme ./wi// Rebell. (R.), Jack Cade made a brag. 
With a multitude of people ; but. .Aftera little insanie they 
fled tag and rag. Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 28 It insinuateth 
me of insanie : ue inteligis domine, to make franticke, luna- 
ticke. (This is Warburton’s conjecture adopted by Theo- 
bald : all the orig. edd. have ‘ infaroic'.] 

Xnsanify (insas'nifai), tj. rare. [f. L. visdn-us 
Insane + -fv ; cf. Sanify.] irans. To make in- 
sane. Also absol. or inlr. To cau<e insanity. 

1809 Sv0. Smith Wks. (1859) 1 . 14^2 There may be.. some 
very re.spectable men at the head of these maniacs [Metho- 
dists}, who would insanify them with some degree of prudence, 
and keep them only half mad, if they could, 1894 Wesint. 
Gaz. 16 June 8/1 There is not much virtue in a cup which 
does not inebriate, if it does insanify. 

i'Xnsa'nious, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. insania (see 
Insanie) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to madness. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1729) 94 Leaving our Champion 
ill the most insanious extasie. 

Xnsauitary (insre*nitari), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
sanitary or healthful ; injurious to health. 

1874 Standani 28 Aug., The very insanitary’ conditions 
under which these labourers perform their work. 2880 
Macm. Mag. No. 246. 471 * A pestilent and insanitary area* 
in the full meaning of the term. sS&S At/tenaruni s Apr. 
446/a Models of sanitary and insanitary dwelling-houses, 
2834 Heallh E.xhib. Catat. p. xxxvi, Specimens of insani- 
t.iry decorations such as arsenical wall-papers, hangings, etc. 
Hence Insa*nitariness, insanitary condition. 
x88i Standard22}o.n. 5/2 It blows over no insanitariness, 
and wafts with it no germs of fever. 

Xnsanitation (mscenit^*pn). [In- 3 .] Want 
of sanitation ; insanitar}' condition ; absence of 
sanitary measures or requirements. 

1884 American IX. 25 Insanitation, he said, did not cause 
the disease [cholera]. x^6 IVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 2^3 The 
insufficiency of cottages, the overcrowding and insanttation 
of the existing supply. . _ . _ 

Xnsanity (insas’niti). [ad. L. xnsdmtdtem un- 
hcalthiness, unsoundness, 5156.150, n. of quality f. 
insdmts In.sane: see -ixr. Cf. mod.F. insantU 
(1SO3 in Littre).] 
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1. The condition of being insane; unsoundness 
of mind as a consequence of brain-disease; mad- 
ness, lunacy. Orig., called insanily of mind. 

* A condition of the mind in which a false action of con- 
ception or judgment, a defective power of the will, or an 
uncontrollable violence of the emotions and instincts, have 
separately or conjointly been produced by disease * (Dr. J. 
C. Bucknill, Crim. Lunacy (1854) 28). 

XS90 Swinburne TVj/mww/x 36 b, Madfolkes and Luna- 
ticke persons, during the lime of their furor or insanitie of 
minde, cannot make a testament, a 1677 Hau: Hist. Placit. 
Cor, (R.), There is a partial insanity of mind and a total 
insanity. This partial insanity seems not to excuse them 
in the committing of any offence for its matter capital. 
1772 ywiins Lett, bcviii. 355 Did they attempt to produce 
any evidence of his insanity? 1782 T. Arnold {.title) Ob- 
servations on the Nature, Kinds, Causes, and Prevention 
of Insanily. 2827 Scott Highl. Widena v, The murder of 
an officer may be .. coloured over with [the plea] of tem- 
porary insanity. 1859 Engineer VII. 282/2 'I’wo cases of 
suicide.. In each case the coroner’s jury’ brought in a ver- 
dict of temporary' insanity’, Pall Mall G.z Aug. 4/1 

The definition of insanity* .. as an inability to reason upon 
the evidence of the senses. 1897 Diet. Nat. Biog. LII. 
320/2 D. Skat’s .. definition of insanity* as ‘a disease of the 
brain affecting the mind’ is not disputable. 

iransf. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 523 The frenzy* of the brain 
may be redress’d By* med’eine well applied, but without 
grace The heart’s insanity admits no cure. 

2 . Extreme folly or want of sound sense; an in- 
stance of this. 

1844 Esierson Lect., Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 
After all the deduction is made for our fiivolities and in- 
sanities. 2844 Stanley Arnold (1858) 11 . ix. 262 To lose 
which . . would be rather our insanity than our misfortune. 
1862 H. Spencer Eirst Princ. 11. iii. § 46 (1875) 159 Did we 
..use the term effect .. we should be in little d.anger of 
falling into the insanities of idealism. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1892 ^all MailG.zZ May 7/2 One cannot conclude that 
their insanity rate is remarkably high. 2894 Daily Ne^.vs 

26 July 9/2 Dr. B , insanity* expert, who had examined 

the prisoner at the request of the Treasury*, said prisoner 
was now perfectly* sane. 1896 Wesint. Gaz. 6 Nov, 6/3 
Eminent nerve and Insanity specialists gave evidence. 

f XiiSa*ilOilS| CL. Obs. rare^^. [f. In- 3 + L. 
sJn-ns sound, healthy + -ous.] Unhealthy, dan- 
gerous to health. 

2742 Lend, ff Country Brew. f. (ed. 4) 16 River-Waters 
are less liable to be loaded with metallic, petrifying, saline, , 
and other insanous Particles of the Earth, than the Well 
or Spring-sorts are. 

Xnsa’piency. rare. [In* 3.] Want of sapi- 
ence or wisdom; insipiency. 

2876 J, Weiss Wit, Hum. t,- S/taks. v. 277 Polonius hurried 
to show his insapiency by attributing the craze to love for ' 
his daughter. | 

Xusa’piezitt rarf^K [In- 3 ,] Unwise; 
insipient. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. ccxi. it, In h»s fyrete yere the lorde 
Cobham herctike, Confedcred with Lollers insapienl, Agayne 
the Churche arose. 

t Insa*pory, a. Obs.inre^^. [irreg. f. In - 3 
L. sapor taste + -Y.] Unsavoury. 

2665 Sib T, Herbekt Trav. (1677)311 Coho or Coffee 
however ingrate or insapory it seems at first, it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom, 
flnsa'tan, v. Obs. rare'“^. [In- 2.] iratis. 
To possess with or by Satan. 

261X Florio, Insatanire, to iasathan or indiuell. 

+ Xlisa*tailize, "O. Obs. rare"^. [f. as prec. +■ 
-IZE.] =prec. 

1857 Truths Catk. Relig. (ed. 4' 178 His [Luther’.?} a<5er- 
tion IS * that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized 

f Xnsa’tchel^ Obs. rare. [f.lN-2 + Satchel, 
after F. ensaclur.l (See quots.) 

1611 CoTCR., Ensachl, insachelled, impoakcd, put vp into 
a bag, sachell, or poake. a 1693 Urquhart /v<t^c/aA iii. 
xlii.344 Papers, .impoakcd, insacheled, and put up in Bags, 

Insatiability (in^iJiaWifti). [f. next + -lir, 
peril, after F. insatiability (l6lh c.), or late L. rVr- 
satiabilitas (Ammiamis).] The quality of being 
insatiable ; insatiableness. 

2654 Cokaine Dianea iv, 275 To please the insatiability 
of those who deprived me of mine owue. 2750 Johnson 
Rambler'^^. 38 Y 8 An eagerness for increase of possessions 
deluges the soul, and we sink into the gulphs of insatia- 
bility. 2844 H, H. Wilson .^’rrV. ///nf/Vz 111 . With the 
usual short-sightedness of commercial iosaiiability, they 
..joined in the <ffamour against the East India Company’s 
exclusive privileges. x^6 Blaekw. Mag. LIX. ^105 The 
. .recklessness, and insatiability of the democrat spirit. 

Insatiable CiDStf‘'JlabT), a. Forms; 5-6 in- 
saeyable, 5-7 -saciabls (5 -sessiabyll, 6 -sacia- 
byll), 6- insatiable, [a. OF. itts(uiable{^\},\.\x c. ; 
mod.F. ijtsaliable), or ad. 1 .. insatidbilis, f. m- 
(In- 3 ) + saiidre to S.vtiate : see -able.] Not 
satiable ; that cannot be satiated, satisfied, or ap- 
peased; that alw-iys craves for more; inordinately 
greedy. Const, of, rarely tvith. 

A 2420 IdQCZx.'e.xt. De Reg. Princ. Fyon the, gredy- 
nesse insaciable. 2430 Lydc. Margarett 261 O gredy 
hounde, lyoun insaciable. 2465 Poston Lett, No. 50T II, 
180 The dayli cont}*newyng male>*se of j-oure insesriabyll 
enemyes. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 3b, They dranke 
the colde water to quenche their importune heaie and in- 
saciable thirst. 26o7TopsELLFor/ri^ .5rarfj{i653) 3S3 None 
but insatiable Beasts or Birds are so affected, 2642 Milton | 
Ch, Govt. I. iii, They arc so insatiable of antiquity. 2726 1 
Swift My insatiable desire of seeing foreign | 


INSATUBABLE, 

countries. 2792 Cowper Iliad x.v. 3 Achilles, glorious Chief 
Insatiable with war. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 532 
Insensible to shame, insatiable of notoriety, 
b. fig. Of things. 

2529 More Suppl. i'oi/A-r Wks. 295/2 Gredie golophers he 
calleth them & insaciable whyriepoles. 2548 Hall Chron., 

I Hen. VI 226 The crie and noyes of this perillous and in- 
I saciable warre, was blasted through Europe. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, 192 Overswayed by the insati.Tble gulph of 
perdition the Devill. 1857 H. H. Wilson tr. Rigy.-eda III. 
446 The insatiable goal whence there is no returning. 

Xnsatiableness (insc‘*]iabTnes). [f. prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being insatiable. 

16x8-29^ in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 344 It was a mark 
of Ingratitude and Insatiableness in the Duke, thus to .strain 
the Kings Bounty beyond his intention. 1647 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracis (1727) 95 Ambition alwaj*s carries an insatiable- 
ness with it, which is a torment to the mind. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 358 An inveteracy, and in- 
satiableness of vengeance. 2864 Pusev Lect. Daniel Yx. 74 
Insaiiableness of conquest. 

Insatiably (ins^-jiabli), adv. [f. as prec. -h 
-LY 2 .] In an insatiable manner or degree. 

2576 Neivton (1633) 181 They that bee 

hungrj*, devoure meate greedily and insatiably, a 27x2 Ken 
D iV. Wks. (1838) 301 Forgive me, if I am insatiably 
covetou.s, it is only of thy fruition. 186S Milman.^/. Pauls 
iii. 47 Insatiably draining away the wealth of the land. 

+ Insa*tiaoy, Ohs. rare'-'^. In 7 insaciacie. 
[f. Insatiate ; see -acy 3.] The quality of being 
insatiate* 

16*9 Gaule Holy Madn. 340 Surfeit j-et a while in your 
hellish Insaciacie. 

Insatiate (ins^-JiJt), a. Also 6 insaciate, 
-cyate, 7 -tiat. [ad. L. insatidUis (Statius), f. in- 
(In- ^')-^satidtu5, pa. pple. of saiidre to Satiate.] 
That is not satiated or satisfied ; never satisfied, 
insatiable. Const, of, •\‘for. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, mil (Percy Soc.) 30 Wyth bren- 
nynge Im’e of insaciate fyre Newe tliynges to fj’nde theyset 
tbeyr desjTe. <22533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) H vj, The insaciate couelous men are neuer contente. 
2626 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 2708 The wantonnesse Of 
their insatiat appetite .. breeds Offensive humors. 1667 
hliLTON P. L.u.B Satan.. insatiate to pursue Vain Warr 
with Heav’n. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (2714) 1 . 406 Being 
insatiate for knowledge, he travell’d all over (Greece. 2782 
Gibbon Deel. <$• El xxxi. (2869) 31 . 296 Avarice is an in- 
satiate and universal i^assion. 2848 Buckley Homer's Iliad 
246 The Troians are insatiate of battle, 2860 Pusev Min. 
Prvph. 29 Those who, through their own insatiate desires, 
are never satisfied. 

260a Marston Antonio’s Rev. in. iii, Even like in- 
satiate hell, still crying. More. 

Hence Xnsa’tiateness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Insa'tiated, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not satiated. 

27*7 Bailey vol. II, Insatiated, not satisfied or filled. 
*759 Hist. Eur. in Atm. Rtg. 51/2 Still insatiated with 
glory, he determined immediately to .set sail njzain. 2^ 
Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 36 1 ‘his boon J give instead 
Unto friend insatiated. 

Insa'tiately, adv. [f. Insatiate -ly 2,] 
In an insatiate or unsatisfied manner. 

2509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 39 With many aungelles 
whiche for theyr solace Insacyately do beholae my face. 
2633 T. Adams Ex^. 2 Peter ii. 24 Those .swinish churh, 
that insatiately swill up the draff of the world. 2665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 322 The belter to excuse himself who 
w.vs .so insatlately libidinous. 

tinsati'ety. Obs. Also 7 insaciety. [a. 
obs. F, insacicte, -JtzAVfzf (Godef.), ad. L. insalietds : 
see In- 8 and Satiety.] The condition of being 
insatiate; unsatisfied desire or demand. 

1578 Florio ist Frui/es 66 The temperance and vertue of 
the one is commendable, the in.sacieiy and wickednes of the 
other is to be condemned, a 263* T. Taylor God's yudgem. 

II. V, (1642) 63 Who knowing his great avarice, caused 
molten gold to be pour’d downe his throate, deriding his in- 
saciety. a 2668 Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (1839) 236 
What an ins.atiety is there in all these delights. 

t Insatisfa’ction. Obs. [In- 3] Absence 
of satisfaction; unsatisfied condition; di satis- 
faction. 

2568 North tr. GueuareCs Diall Pr,{\ 6 \cp 609/7 He mu'^t 
beware also that hee shew no countenance to the King of 
insatisfaction. 2626 Bacon Sylvn § 800 It is a Profound (Con- 
templation in Nature, to consider of the Emptinesse .. or 
Insaiis&ction of severall Bodies ; And of their Appetite to 
take in Others. 2656 Finett For. Anthnss. 14 , 1 yeelded. . 
after some discovery ormyinsati-sfaction to be so punctually 
pressed, a 2682 Sir T. Browne TtxxcIs (2684) 20 With what 
insati.sfaciion the most learned Botanists reduce ilial Plant 
vinto any described by the Ancients. 

tlnsatisfaxtorily, Obs rare. [In*^-] 

In an unsatisfactory way. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. i. ii. 6 The displeasure of 
the Pelagmns must needs be irreconcileable, who peremp- 
torily maintaining they can fulfill the \yhoIe Law, wll in- 

satisfactorily condemne the non-observation of one. ^ 

tXllSa*tisfi.ed,^. Obs. rare. [In-^.J Unsatisfied. 
2643 T. Case Three Serm. (1644) 69 Ifany ofi-ou-be any 

wayes insaiisfied .. I advise you to forbear. ^ 

flusa'tive, a. Obs. rare^^, [f. In-*" + U. 
saiTvus that is sown or planted (cf. L. *LnsatTz'i(S, 
old reading in PJinv xix. xii. 60 for in salhus).‘\ 

1656 'Bi.ovurGlossogr., Irtsative.lhzt is not pbnntt^, sown 
or grafted; that which corns forth of us oum accord. 2658 
Phillifs, /w<r/<V/r. unsown, unplanted, growing voluntarily. 

Insatura'ble (insx'tiurabl), a. [In sense J, 
ad. L, insainrdbilis insatiable, f. in- (In- 3 ) -t- 
satnrdre to S.aTURATE ; in 2, f. Satuuable.] 
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tl. Insatiable. Ohs. 

j4xa-2o Lve>g. Chron. Troy ni. xxil, Oh hatefuil Tygre 
passing enuyous, Of auerj’ce Oh beast insaturable.^ 1604 
Tooker Fabric Church 114 Enemies to all dignitie, 
whose hatred is insaturable. 1631 R. H. Arraignvt. Whole 
Creature xiii § 3. 220 The evil will of man is insaturable, 
his desire insatiable. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, /«- 
saturable not to be glutted ; not to be filled. 

2. Not able to be saturated. 

X849 Fraser^s Mag. XL. 454 A solvent of all true oils in- 
saturable in water. 

flnsatUTity. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] a. Un- 
satisfied or unfilled condition, b. Unsatisfying 
quality. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm, Whole Creature x\\\. § 3. 205 The 
insaturity of the Soule of man, taking so little Complacency 
and Contentation. Ibid. xv. § i. asil'be insaturit)^ and in- 
sufficiency of all these huskish Vanities, on which our 
Prodigall eates. 

flnsaxi't, S'. Ohs. In 5 ensaut, ynsawt. [ME. 
ensaute^ an altered form of assatti^ Assault, with 
change of prefix, due to confusion of ct-, a«-, en - : 
cf. Ensamcle.] trans. To assail contemptuously, 
insult. 

£2425 St. Christina xxiv. in Anglia VIII. 129/9 How she 
ensautid he worlde, for hit knewe not his creature l=5crcator]. 
cz^S Found. St, Bartholojucids (E. E. T. S.) 25 The 
whiche nat oonly to the asker w'olde nat yeue but was 
woonle with .scornyng wordes to ynsawt them, 
tlnsca'lablei a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Incap- 
able of being scaled or climbed; unscalable. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 417 The opposite Side land- 
ward . . might be made as inscalable as the other, 
flnsce’nd, v. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. iuscend- 
ere to ascend, mount, embark, f. in- (In- -) + scand- 
h’C to climb.] 

1604 R. Caw'drey Table Alplu^ J7i\s'\cend^ clime vp, or 
mount vp. 

Insch,Insched, obs. Sc. form of Inch, Inshed. 
+ Inschool, Obs.rare^^. [In- 2.] 

x6xx Florid, Imcuolare^ to inschoole. 

liiscicioun, Inscide, erron. ff. Incision, In- 

CIDE, 

Inscience (i*njiens). Now rare. [ad. L. in- 
scientia want of knowledge, ignorance, f. inscient- 
em (see next), after scientia knowledge, science. 
Cf. obs, F. inscience (i^-idth c,), It. inscienza 
(Florio),] The condition of not knowing; want 
of knowledge; nescience, ignorance. 

TS78 Banister Hist, Man Pref. 5 Rather, .a meane to in- 
durate the cataract of tnscience, then to . . take it away. 
1579 Lodge Def, Plays $ Are his speeches unperfect ? Sauor 
they of insetence? 1675 J. Smith Chr, Retig, A/A 3 (L.) 
Their inscience of the natural cause, a x68x Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 179 Not to know things without the Arch of 
our intellectuals .. is .. rather inscience than ignorance in 
man. x8xo Bentham Packing {zZii) 179 note^ On the part 
of the learned author .. behold still the same pleasantry; 
or still the same simplicity and tnscience. a 1896 Benson 
Cyprian (1897) 83 notCi IHis] special pleading is matched by 
his inscience of every technical law term. 

Inscient (i'njlent), c.l Now rare, [ad. L. 
inscient-em unknowing, ignorant, f. in- (In- 3) + 
scicfzs^ scienl-t pr. pple. of scire to know.] Not 
knowing; lacking knowledge ; nescient, ignorant, 
1578 Banister Hist. Man u 30 Celsus . . confesseth him- 
selfe inveient, by accomptyng their number uncertaine, 1643 
pRYNNE Sov. Power c/ Parti, 11. Pref. A ij, A Company of 
seemingly Scient,_ though really inscient, selfe-conceited 
Court-Doctors, Priests, and Lawyers. 1898 Speaker jo Dec. 
694/2 In the thirties the Oxford mind was inscient, 

I'liscient, rai’e. [f. In- - -f- L. scient em 
knowing.] Having inward knowledge or insight. 

^ x8s6 Browning Aur. Leigh ix, 913 Gaze on, with 
inscient vision toward the sun, And, from his visceral heat, 
pluck out the roots Of light beyond him. 

f Inscienti’fical, a. Obs. [Ik- 3.] Not scien- 
tific ; unacquainted with science, unlearned. 

x66o R. Coke yusiice Find. Pref. g, I would know now of 
Mr. Hobbs, whether all Arts and Sciences, and Prudent 
actions, be the Laws of Nature, or not? If they be the 
Laws of Nature, then is every Inscieniifical and Imprudent 
man, an Unjust man. 

f i*118ClOIlS, a. Obs. [f. L. not know- 

ignorant (f. in-, + -scitis knowing) -b-ous. 
Cf. conscious.] = Inscient 47.1 
1633 1. Adams Farp. 2 Peter Jii. 5 He begins with the 
dunces, those, .tnscious. .wilful ignorants. 2635 Heywood 
Hierarch, vii. Comm. 450 The inscious m.nn may beknowne 
by three things. X657 Hawke Killing is M. 54 His Fol- 
lowers cannot be inscious, what an abhominable and odious 
crime it is to betray their Lord and Master. 

Hence t I'nsciously adv., unwittingly, 
x67S Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 109 ITius insciously he un- 
saith what laboriously he wriicih a book to prove. 
Inscipient, Inscision, -tion, erron. ff. In- 
ciPiKNT, Incision. Insconce, obs. f. En.sconce, 
Inscribalsle (inskrai-bab’l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being inscribed. Hence lu- 
scri'hableness. 

1846 Worcester, Inscribable, that may be inscribed. 
Dr. Allen. Inscrlbablencss. Mod, No non- 

reciangular parallelogram is inscriljable in a circle. 

Inscribe (inskrsi'b), V. [ad. L. inscrlb^re to 
write in or upon, f. in- (In- 2) -^scrlbere to write.] 

1. trans. To write, mark, or delineate (words, a 
name, characters, etc.) in or on something ; esp. so 


as to be conspicuous or durable, as on a monument, 
tablet, etc. (In quot. 1603, with uJ>on in indirect 
passive « passive of sense 2.) 

1552 Huloet, Inscribe, inscribo, iniitulo, X603 B. Jonson 
King*s Coron, Entertainm.. In her hand she holds a sceptre 
. . and in her lap a little glol^. inscribed upon orbis dkitan- 
Nicus. x^s tXsxiX.t.'tGrotiud Lozv-C. H^/irr«795_Hegave 
for hts word, and inscribed on all his Ensigns this J^fotto, 
yam ant nunqunm. Now or never. 1781 Cowi’ER Truth 
28 Inscribed al^ve the portal, from afar Conspicuous as the 
brichtness of a star. .Stand the soul-quickening words — 
Believe and live. 1864 J. Walker F'aiUt/. Ministry gz We 
raise the marble and inscribe the flattering epitaph. Mod. 
You must inscribe your name in the Visitors Book. 

fig. 4x2677 ’^fCLT.Prim.Orig. Man.i.ii. 62 Though there 
were no such [connatural principles] originally inscribed in 
the Mind. 1828 Webster, Inscribe. .2. To imprint on ; as, 
to inscribe any thing on the mind or memory. 

b. To write or enter the name of (a person) upon 
an official document or list ; to enroll. 

2605 B. Jonson Volpone 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 177/1 Am I in- 
scribed his heir for certain? 2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rez*. 
I, 353 The French inscribe all their boys on the army-list, 
and compel every one who cannot raise five and twenty 
louis, to serve in their turn. xZ^Spectator z^Yt^.,Oa 
Friday, 7lh tnst., the Due d’Orfeans, eldest son of the 
Comte de Paris . . demanded to be inscribed on the list of 
conscripts under the Military Law. 

c. Comm. To issue a state (or other) loan in 
the form of shares with registered holders: see 
Inscribed i b. 

2884 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 5/2 In Colonial Government 
stocks, especially those inscribed in London, the rise was 
rather more than the average. 

2. To mark (a surface, column, sheet, etc.) with 
writing or other characters, esp. in a durable or 
conspicuous way. 

1637 Milton Lycidas xcA Like to that sanguine flower in- 
scribed with woe. 270 * Addison Dial. Medals ii. (Seager), 
There is a medal 01 Heliogabalus inscribed, * Fides exer- 
citus'. 27x3 — Guard. No. 119?^ The two friends made 
a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four and twenty 
letters. 2805 Wordsw, Prelude 11. 149 TTiough the rhymes 
were gone that once inscribed The threshold. xByo Bryant 
Iliad I. vii. 220 Ajax, .who had inscribed And laid it in the 
helmet. 

b. To dedicate (a M’riting or work of art) to a 
person by a short inscription (placed at. the begin-, 
ning of a writing, or beneath a picture, etc.), less 
formal than an ordinary dedication. 

264$ Boate Dr/. Nat. Hist. (1652) Ded. Avj I h.ave made 
bold thus to address. .you, and to inscribe this Work unto 
your Names, that it may see the light under your joint 
patronage. 2709 Swift Adz'ancem. Relig. Wks. 1755 1 1. 1. 
96 The following papers.. being inscribed to your ladyship. 
2752 Johnson Rambler No. 136 T 9 An author may with 
great propriety inscribe his work to him by whose encourage- 
ment It was undertaken. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ill. I. 
405 The patron to whom a work was inscribed was expected 
to reward the writer with a purse of gold. 

3. Geom, To delineate or trace (a figure or line) 
within a figure, so. that some particular points of 
it lie in the boundary or periphery of that figure. 

^ An angular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said to be 
inscribed in another figure when the angular points of the 
former lie in the bounding line or lines, or .surface or surfaces, 
of the latter. A curved figure (plane or solid) Is said to be 
inscribed in an angular figure when the former touches each 
of the bounding lines or surfaces of the latter. More rarely, 
a line is said to be inscribed in a figure when its extremities 
lie in the boundarj* of that figure. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. no It teacheth how 

a triangle . . may be inscribed within a circle. 1572 Dicces 
Panlom.,Geoiu, Ee iij a, Either of bodyes inscribed 

or circumbscribed. 266* Stillingfl. Orig. Sner, ni. i. § 14 
When I conceive a Triangle inscribed in a .square. rt2696 
ScARDURGH EucUd {1705) 165 Therefore in a given square a 
Circle has been inscribed. 28*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 
373 To inscribe a circle in a regular polygon.^ 2885 Leudcs- 
DORF Cremona's Prop. Geom. 185 To inscribe in a given 
conic a polygon whose sides pass . . through given points, 

+ 4. .SV-. Law. See Insckive. 
inscribed (inskroi-bd),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Written upon or in something. Also Jig, 

x6xx Cotcr., Inseript, inscribed, intituled, written on. 

a 2677 Prim. Orig. Man. iv, iii. 318 Besides this Moral 

inscribed I.aw, God Almighty gave him a positive Law. 
2847 W, C. Burns in Life xii. (1870) 318, I gave him two 
religious books with an inscribed promise to pray for him. 

b. Of a state (or other) loan : Issued not in the 
form of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names of the holders are regis- 
tered or entered in a list kept at the head office of 
the issuing state or company. 

2882 Bithcll Countingdw. Diet., Insembed Stocks, see 
Registered Stocks. [Ibid., Registered Stocks arc so called 
because they are entered with the name of the holder in 
a Register kept for that purpose at the chief office of the 
Company or Slate issuing them.] I 

2. Marked with writing or other characters. In 
Entom. Having markings resembling letters. 

x8*6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xIW. IV, *56 Inscribed,,. 
When the [wing] surface is marked with the rc.semblance of 
a Idler of any language. Ex. Noctna Gamma. 1851 D. 
W11.SO-N Preh. Ann.iiiiS^) II. iv. ii. 209 Inscribed Stones, 
more or less rudely graven. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. ^ 
Educ. ix. X73 The Oatstane, an inscribed pillar, 

3 . Geom. (See Inscribe 3.) 

2571 Dicces Pautom., Geom. Solids V iy b, The .square of 
an equilaier triangles syde to the inscribed circles semidi- 
metienies square is as 12 to i. 2706 Phillifs (ed. Ke^^ey), 
Inscribed Figures, those that arc drawn within others [etc.]. 


1806 Hutton Course Math.l. 369 To determine a Triangle 
and the Radius of the Inscribed Circle. 2885 Lkudesmrf 
Cremona's Proj. Geom. 125 Six points on a conic, talen in 
any order, may be regarded as the vertices of an insaibed 
hexagon, 

Inscriber (inskrui-bsa). [f. as prec. + -irI.] 
One who inscribes ; the writer of an inscription. 
1782 Vo\snM.i.Siud. Antiq. 48 Charactersand..diagranis 
. .which Kircher has passed by unnoticed, a.s though making 
no part of the inscriber’.s intention. 2876 S. Manning 
Pharaohs 206 Many of the inscribers were Christians. 1804 
W. M. Lindsay in Class. Rev. Mar. 108/1 Inscriptions, m 
which a certain amount of illiteracy on the part of the in- 
scribers is at times a disturbing element. 

Inscript (i-nskript), sb. [ad, L. iuscript-mn 
that which is written upon anything, an inscription, 
sb. use of neuter of inscript'Us : see next.] 

1. Something inscribed ; an inscription. 

26x2 Speed ///jA Gt. Brit. x. i. § 60. 1235 ITie inducement 
thereunto, being no more then a namelesse Inscrlpt shuffled, 
no man knew whence. 1652 Sparke Prim. Devot,{ii62) 
243 What suiting inscript to the Cross bclong.s. 2882 Col. 
Yule in Athenxum^ June 765/1 Some time in the six- 
teenlh centurv’. . it is shown by an inscript .at the end to 
liave belonged to Symon du Sober, dwelling at Honfleur. 
t2. Geom. A line inscribed in a figure; a chord. ‘ 
2^S Alincham Geom. Epit. 12 The line AB is also called 
an Inscript, and when so applyed, is said to cut the Circle. 

f luscri'j^t, ppl> o. Obs. [ad. L. inscn'pt-m, 
pa. pple. of tnscrtbh'c to Inscribe.] Inscribed. 

2432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) V. ix ITie name of Ihesu wm 
founde with letters of golde inscripte and wryten in hit. 
159* R. D. Hypncrotomachia 16 A shield . .whereupon was 
in.script in Hebrew, Attic and I..atine letters, this sentence. 

luscri’ptibie, «. rare. [{. L. inscrijt-us, p.i. 
pple. of + -iBLE.] = Inscribable. 

4x2696 ScARBURCH Euclid (i7os) 173 Polygons do arhe, 
that are mutually with a Circle, or with one another In- 
scriptible and Circumscriptible. 

Inscription (inskri'pjsn). [ad. L. inscription^ 
em, n. of action from insenbere to-lNSCKiBE. Cf. 
y. inscripiion (Rabelais, i6th c.,in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of inscribing; the action of writing 
upon or in something. (In quots.y^.) rare. 

a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. i. (1821) 410 These we may 
call the truths of natural inscription. 2748 Hartley Obsetv. 
Man II. i. 45 The Law of first- Inscription. 

2. concr. That which is inscribed; a piece of 
writing or lettering upon something ; a set of chp 
acters or words written, engraved, or otherwise 
traced upon a surface ; esp. a legend, description, 
or record traced upon some hard substance for the 
sake of durability, as on a monument, building, 
stone, tablet, medal, coin, vase, etc. 

1538 Lcland Itin. I. 96 Inscription could I find none >;n 
these Slonei. 1596 Shaks. Me/rh. K. 11. vii. i4» i ^‘‘1 
suruay the inscriptions, backe ngaine : What saies this leaden 
casket? 2667 Evelyn 29 Sept,, I obtain'd the gut 

of his Arundelian Marbles, those celebrated and famous 
inscriptions Greeke and Latine, gather’d with so much co«t 
and Industrie from Greece. 16W R. Holme Wrvwwiy 
28/2 Queen Elizabeths shilling had.. this Inscription, Posiij 
Deum Adjutorem uieum. 27x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Ltt. 
to C'iess Bristol 10 Apr., A biazen column .. was erected .. 
there is no sign of its h.aving ever had any inscription 
2821 Bvron 7 'wo Fosc. h. 1.226 ‘Tis perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs. 2839 Penny Cyct. XV, 5?'^.“ 
bears on one side the head of Ferdinand with the inscnption 
Ferdinandz's [etc.]. 284* BkasDE Diet. Sc., etc. 833/* I*'® 
words around the border of the coin form what is 
the legend, those in the middle the inscription. [R- *■ 
Head in Ae/., Numismatists make no distinction between 
* Inscription * and * Legend *,] . 

Jig. 2643 Milton Dh'orce Introd. (1851) it Nor is this 
yet the highe.st inscripiion that will adorn so religious ana 
so holy a defence as this. 2859 Dickens T. TwoCitiuz. 

V, Hunger was the inscription on the baker's shelves written 
in every small loaf of his scanty stock of bc-id bread. 

3. spec, a, A short piece of writing placed at the 

beginning of a book or other composition, descrip- 
tive of its nature, contents, authorship, etc.; a title, 
heading, superscription. (Now rare or Ob^ ns 
distinct from 2.) b. A brief dedication of a book 
or work of art to a person (see Inscribe 2 b) ; the 
superscription of a letter. ,, r, n 

0x400 Gen. Prol. 39(MS.Trin. Coll.Ihi 

A. X. 10) The firstc psalme to no man is asigned, 
what other man is vndirstonden in the firsie but 
firste geten, that inscripciouii worihili schuld not be ’le '■ 
sarie. XS29 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 174/2 Many j- 

ther that haue false inscripcions, and ar not *be boKe. 
them ihat they’ be named bj'. 2598 Florio, ' 
the inscription or title of a booke. 2649 
hornet .. divided it into many Chapters, 10 which “C g- 
what inscription he thought good : he most commonly 
tuleth them with words that are in their first hne. 7 ^ 
Richardson Pamela IV. 451 And now-and-then a v . 
p.'is>c.s on both Sides, by the In.scriplion and ^ubscrip 
of which, they remind one another, that they have 
once in their Lives at one Church together. . . 

c. In early sMusic, A motto or sign, or comm* 
nation of both, placed at the beginning of an enjg* 
matical canon, toindicatc (often itself enigmatica 
the manner of its resolution. • . 

2880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mas, *•'’7,'^” 
second Agnus Dei of his * Missa L’Ami baudichon • U, 
de.s Pres) intimates that the Tenor is to be Mlenl. ) , 
pretty Inscription, * Agnus tccundum non cst cum * V 
Some of Hobrecht’> Inscriptions arc very 
mas reddo omnia qua: possidco ’ shews ilint the (U 
Bass must sing a Tenth below the Duscant. 
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4. A marking upon some organ or part 

produced by another in contact with it; esp. a 
marking on the fleshy part of a muscle where 
a tendon crosses it. 

X578 Banister //«•/. Man iv. 62 The fift [muscle] . . 
marcheih obliquely lo'vardes the ihombe, with many in« 
scriptions, and ccaseth at divers Tendons, cxjzo W. Gib- 
son Farriers Guide i. yi. (1738J 80 Having only Inscriptions 
answerable lo the winding Oonvolnllons of the Brain. 187* 
Humphkv M^'ology 7 Its fibres are partially interrupted by 
a tendinous inscription, and it is joined beyond that point 
by a portion of the muscle arising from the ischium in which 
there is no tendinous inscription. 

6. Ocom. The action of inscribing one figure in 
another : see iNScaiBE 3. 

1570 hiLUSCSLEY Fueiid iv. Introd. no This fourth booke 
intreateth of the inscription of rectiline figures. 1655 
Stanley //isi. Philos, 1. (1701)^9/2. 1842 Dc Morgan DQf, 
Int. Calc. 303 It is the condition of a polygon’s inscription 
in a circle that its successive angles should be [etc.]. 

1 6. Civil and .5V. Law. An accusation or chal- 
lenge at law made under the condition that if it 
were false, the accuser would undergo the same 
punishment that would have been inflicted on the 
accused if found guilty. Ols. 

Sometimes vtscri/<tiou appears to refer to the accusation 
(see Inscripiio in Du Cange), sometimes to the undertaking 
of the accuser ; cf. Cotcr. Fr, Dict,^ ‘ Inscription en Jhu.v^ 
a challenge of, or exception against the truth of an Euidence ; 
a tesiimonle or vnderiaking to prove it false, entred in Court'. 

*479 Acta Audit. 93 (^Jam.) The said James has drawin 
himself, landis, and gutlis, souerte to the kingis hienes for 
the said inscriptioune. 1674 Sir G. Mackenzie Laws 4- 
Cust. ofScotl. xix. §8 {1699)227 Which inscription was only 
necessar in atroclus, but not m lighter crimes. Ibid.., In- 
scriptions were only necessar, to the end the pursuer might 
be punished, if he were found Guilty of Calumny. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrgon 24 Inscription is an obligation made m 
writing whereby the Accuser binds himself to undergo the 
same Punishment, if he shall not prove the Crime which he 
objects to the Party accused ..‘as the Defendant himself 
ought to suffer, if the same be prov’d. 

7. Comm. The action of inscribing stock; in pi. 
inscribed stocks ; see Inscribed i b. 

1797 Hist, in Amu Reg. 85/2 Penury and misery burst 
forth. 'The inscriptions, which were at forty, fell to ten ; 
the armies sv^rc left without pay. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 55 The second description of Russian Stock 
is called 6 per Cent. Inscriptions. 18^ Pall Mall G. 
14^ Aug. 5/1 The Bank of England .. in its desire to move 
with the times .. has been undertaking the inscription of 
a number of colonial loans. 

8. Comb. 

1859 H. L. Smith in Archxol. Cant. XI. jo8 Only the 
labels., and inscription-plate remain. t86c F. Hall in 
yrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal Dismissed by the inscription- 
writer, with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

Znscriptional (inskri'pjsnal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

+ 1 . liearing an inscription ; = Inscribed 2. 

1778 Phil, Surv. S. Irel. ix In the 'same nave are three 
in>crtptional Slabs. 179^ C. Murphy Trav. Portugal 
308 Several ancient inscriptional stones have been found. 

2. Of, belonging to, characteristic of, or of the 
nature of, an inscription or inscriptions. 

2822 Jas. Tate in ParPs Wks. (1828) VIII. 251 The in- 
scriptional labours of your cl^sical pen. 1880 Warrf.n 
Book-plates vii. 63 The inscriptional portion of the plate is 
copied first in italics. 2897 Spectator 21 Mar., ‘ A.S.' is not 
unfrequently used in inscriptional Latin for *Anno Salutis’, 
28^ Ramsay in Expositor Sept. 195 Criteria derived, .from 
inscriptional and alphabetical character. 

luscri'ptioned (-jend), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
4- -ED-.] Furnished with an inscription; s=I^'- 
SCRIBED 2. 

2888 HarpePs Mag. Sept. 642 The marble fount, sculp- 
tured and inscriptloned on every surface. 

Inscri'ptionist. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
The writer or carver of an inscription. 

xBSt F. Hall in yVw/. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 3 notr^ 
The inscripttonist was . . not quite incapable of such an 
aberration from grammatical orthopraxy. Ibid. 16 notCf 
The laxity of the inscriptionist. 

Inscri'ptionless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.} 
Devoid of an inscription*, having no inscription. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 553 Lazarus (whose Receptacle 
is Inscriptionlesse), 2827 Hood Mids. AVi/V/Vf xxii, ftlake 
tombs in<;criptionlcss— raze each high name. 2852 Meander, 
ings of Ment. I. 71 A margin stone I crave lnscriptionlc.ss, 
or chiselled by the wave. 

Znscripxive (inskri’ptiv), tj. [f. L. iuscnpl-y 
ppl. stem of inscribere to Inscribe + -ive.J 
1 . Of the nature of an inscription; belonging to 
or used in inscriptions (quot. 1888V 
2740 Poetry \\\ Ann. Reg. (1772)208 OJ let this column 
rise, Pure from false trophies and inscriptive lyes. 1807 
Wouosw. IPk. Doe vii. 214 ‘God us .ayde Inscriptive 
legend which I ween May on those holy bells be .seen. 
x888 Huroon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. t. ^^6 When speaking of 
inscriptive writing, Routh once remarked [etc.]. 

T 2 . Bearing an inscription ; = Inscribed 2. Obs. 

^ 1740 Dvf.r Ruins Rome 79 And vases boss’d and huge 
inscriptive stones. 

Hence Inscri'ptively adv., by way of an in- 
scription. 

289s Daily Kesvs 5 Feb. 6/s Beneath this ag.iin are in- 
scriptivcly quoted the hero’s words: ‘Thus Sebastopol 
defends herself ’. 

+Inscri*ptor.i Ohs.rare. \lloT*inscnplnre[^i\. 
late L. imeriptura inscription}.] An inscription. 


2603 Holland tr. Plutarelis Mor. 2089 As Comcedies., 
Carrie . . ridiculous epigrams or inscriptors. 

Inscri'pturedf [f. *inscriplure 

(see prec.) + -ed-.J Bearing inscriptions; = In- 
scribed 2. 

2881 Rossetti Ball. 4- Sontu^ Ckurch-Porch. Shake we off 
the dust we have Upon our feel, lest it defile the stones 
Inscriptured, covering their sacred bones. 

TXlXSCrive« y- Obs. [f. F. inscriv-. full stem 
of inscrire *= It. iftscriverCi ad. L. inscribh’e : cf. 
Descrive.] 

1 . irnns. = Inscribe 2. 

2382 Wyclif 2nd Prol. Ps., Alle the sahnye.s, that ben in- 
.senued to hym Dauid, pertenen to the sacrament of (^rlst, 
for Dauid is seid Crist. 

2. Sc. Law. rejl. To undertake, under penalty, 
to prove (something) false : see Inscription 6. 

Cf. Fr. s'inscrire eu/aux^ ‘ to vndertake that an Euidence, 
etc., is false ; or to vndertake to prove it false or falsified ; 
also to accuse of or charge with falsehood or falsene.sse \ 
(Cotgrave.) 

2479 Acta A udii. 93 (Jam.) It was allegit be the said Jame.s, 
that the instrument of the .said sett was fal.ss and offrlt 
him to inscriue himtsclOcriminally thartoashe auchtoflaw. 
IzxscroU (inskrJ«*I), v. [f. In- 1 or - + Scroll.] 
irans. To inscribe or enter upon a scroll. 

2596 Shaks. Mej'ch. K. it. vii. 72 Had you beene as wise as 
bold, Vong in limbs, in ludgement old, Your answere had 
not beene inscrold. 2898 T. Hardy tPtssex Poems 131 
Drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscroUs the wrong, 
finscru'ple, v. Obs. noncc-wd, [f. In- 2 + 
Scruple.] trans. To possess with scruples. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Czwmi«e//(i672) Bo Being in'^crupled 
by some of the Rrc-ibyterlan Ministers (who were highly in- 
censed at this war). 

Inscrutability (inskrfftabHUi). [f. next: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being inscrutable ; 
transf. something inscrutable. 

2654 W. Moontacuh Devout Ess. 11. 1. 5 3. 20 These 
Mysteries . . are Gods own Inscrutabilitie. 279* G. Wake- 
field Ment. 230 (T.) His theological conceptions were 
always, .to me., one of the inscrutabUmes of myMer>'. 2859 
Kingsley Misc. (r86o) I. 291 The awe which Nature’s 
grandeur and inscrutability brings with it. xSSol. Cairo 
Philos. Relig. t. 31 Reverence, not for a mere blank inscru- 
lability, but for what I can think of as an intelligence 
essentially the same with my own. 

Inscrutable (inskr/I tab’l), a. {si.) [ad. late L. 
inscrutabilis (Augustine, Hilary), f. in- (In- 3) + 
scruiaH, -are, to search or examine thoroughly, to 
explore: see -able. Cf. F. inscntiable (Ijth e.).] 
That cannot be searched into or found out by 
searching: impenetrable or unfathomable to iiivesti- 
g.ation ; quite unintelligible, entirely mysterious. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitaiione tii. Iv. 231, 1 haue lemed herby to 
drede hin inscrutable iugement. 25*6 Pilgr, Per/, (W, de 
W, 1531) 32 b, The herte of man is inscrutable, and onely 
god knoweth it. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x»f. Ixxix. (1612) 
327 O Essence more inscrutable, than all compaierd to it. 
2662 Cowley Ferses 4- Ess., Cromwell (2669) 66 'i'he in- 
scrutable mysteries of Eternal Providence. *732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. vii. % 26 You are a pair of inscrutable, unfathom- 
able, fashionable philosophers. 2838-9 Halla.m Hist. Lit. 
IL 11. 11. 1 27. 77 'I'he dociTine of the Trinity, which theo- 
logians agree to call Inscrutable, but which they do not fail 
to define and analy.se with the most confident dogmatism. 
2870 Dlsraeli LothairXxn, That countenance was always 
inscrutable. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 155 At the 
present moment the ultimate origin of Mind is as inscrut- 
able a mystery as the origin of Life. 

b. Hardy of things physical, as an abyss: Im- 
penetrable, unfathomable. 

2820 Lamo Elia Ser. i. 2 Races Men, Deep holes, in.scru- 
tablc cavities of the earth. 2858 Haivtiiorse Fr. It. 
Jmis. I, 142 The guide. .held his lorch down into an in- 
scrutable pit beneath our feet. 

B. sb, pi. Inscrutable things. 

2663 Spencer Prodigies (2665) 282 There are Jlysteries in 
Religion, Depths in Providence, Inscrutables in Nature. 
2704 De Foe Storm i. 8 The Winds arc some of those In- 
ficrutables of Nature, in which humane Search has not yet 
been able to arrive at any Demonstration. 

Inscru'tableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or character of Ireing inscrutable. 

2727 in Bailey vol. 11 . 2B28 in Webster. 2851 Nichol 
A rchit. Heaz’. (ed. 9) 64 The nebulous spots losing all trace 
of their previou-s in.scrutablencss. 2891 Spectator 21 Mar., 
'I'hat sense of the mystery and the tragic inscruiableness of 
liuman fate which is as modem as it is ancient. 

b. An instance of this ; something inscrutable. 
a 2864 Hawthorne Sept. Felton (2879) 65 All utis a blur, 
an in.scrutableness, a scraul of unintelligible characters. 

Inscril’tably, adv. [f. as prec. -«■ -LY 2.] In 
an inscrutable manner; beyond searching out ; un- 
fathomably ; quite unintelligibly, 

1597 J. Payne Royal Kxch. 6 'I'he essens of the clorionse 
persons inscrutablle one God, 28x8 in Todd. x8z8 Webster 
s. V., 'Pbe moral government of an infinite being must often 
be inscrutably dark and my'sterious. 2852 M. Arnold 
Empedocles 217 Thou ..Watchest us, Nature, throughout, 
Mild and inscrutably calm. 

f Inscru'te, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. stem of 
prec,, or f. I- scriitat-us pa. pple.] - Inscrutable. 

2639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xvih. 9 For 'lU inscrute: His 
power, ’bo' e reach of Mortall to find out. Ibid, xxxix. 70 
How dare M.an question. .His inscrute power? 
luscrutive (inskrff'tiv), a. rare, [irreg, f. L. 
luscrutd-re to search or ex.'imine into + -IV£.] 
Given to scrutiny or inTCstigalion. 
iBSa Chicago Advance 22 June 400 What amounts of in- 


formation these inscrutive young gentlemen of the daily 
press can evolve from a moderate protoplasm of given in- 
formation ! 

Xnsculp (inskr^'Ip), v. Now rare or Obs. Fa. 
pplc. insculpt, ineculped, [ad. L. insculpfre 
to carve or engrave on, f. in- (In- 2) sailpfre to 
carve, or its F. scpx.insculper{i^-iX)\\i c. in Godef.). 
Used at first in pa. pple. insculpt, ad. L. insculpt-us\ 
the finite vb. may have arisen in part from an 
analysis of this as insatlp-t = insculp-ed.'] 

1 . irans. To carve, engrave, or sculpture (upon 
something, as a figure or inscription upon stone). 

. *43*-So tr- Higden (Rolls) HI. 11 Diuerse carecies to be 
insculpie in gemmes. 2566 Paintfr Pal. Pleas. II. Siv. 
(N.), More lyvely..than any forme may be inscutped upon 
mctall or marble. 2596 Shaks. F. 11. vii. 57 Acoyne 

that heares the figure of an Angcll Slampt in gold, but that's 
imculpt ypon. 2604 Drayton Moses i. (R.), Which he in- 
sculped in ttto likely stones, For rareness of tnvalu.nble 
rice. 26x6 Bullokar, Insculpe, to cut orcarue in. 1665 
. Weud Stone-liengXx^z^ 162 By insculping some short 
Inscription. Ibid. 190 They made. .the Architrave.. plain 
and fiat, and thereon insculpt them. 2706 PiiiLLirs. To 
Jnsculp, to engrave, carve, or cut, 2824 Southey Carmina 
Aul., eic., Poet. Wks. III. 315 Bearing lyingly the libcll’d 
name Of Lawrence, impudently there insculpt. 

^Jig. 2607 HowLANnsG'K^ IFarzv, 5 The wovmdsand scarrs 
insculpt upon his flesh. 2668 H. I^Iore Div. Dial. m. xxili. 
(I7i3>232 WUe Men.. who in Symbols and Parables have 
insculped the memorial.s of their Wisdom in the Minds and 
Memories of rude People. 

2 . a. To shape artistically by cutting, b. To 
adorn with carved figures or inscriptions ; to sculp- 
ture (stone, etc.) ; » Carve v. 5 a, 6 b. Also Jig. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man i. 15 ’Phe inner seaie . . of the 
scull, where Os Cuneale is insculped like the maner of a 
seat, or stoole. 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 254 The ears 
neatly insculped, of mean bigness. 2665 J. Webb 
Heng{\']2i) 135 Stones.. were in>culpt with Antique Kuni'ck 
or Golhick Characters. 2830 W, Pini-Lirs Mt. Sinai iv. 6 
The sacred Tables. .Fresh from their heavenly quarry, and 
insculpt Of God’s own hand immediate, 
i* Xnscu'lpt, V. Obs. [f. L. insculpt-, ppl. stem 
oX insctilp-e/ e : see prec.] —Insculf. 

2487 Ann. Barber-Surg. Lend. (2890) 223 That a tablctt 
of stone shalbe sett up and the Master and Wardeins names 
insculpted thereon. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. x. 248 
Therein .. their Armesor.\tchicuements..nre according in- 
sculpted from thcauthoritieof both. i6s7To.MLiKsosA’e/H’KV 
Dhp. 344 Whereon they have insculpted .a humane shape. 
iDBCulpt,///. a . : see Inscuj i* v, 
t Xnscu’^lption. Obs. Also (erren.) -sion. 
fad. late L. insculptidn-em, noun of action from 
insculpfre to Insculp,] The action of carving or 
I sculpturing upon something ; concr, a carved figure 
; or inscription. Also Jig. 

XS 99 Richmond. Ij 'ills (Surtees) 268 A cup of silver. . to be 
made . . with this insculp.rion or engravingc iheiein. 2607 
Tourneur Rtv. Trag. i. ii, Wks. t8?8 11. 23 For what 
it to h.Tue A fl.ntlering false in.^culplion on a 'roombe, And 
in men's hearts rcprcchl 2647 Song oj Soul w. 

ill. 11. .\Ivj, So forms more stoutly flung Against our spright 
make deep insculption. 1655 Fuli.kr Hist. Camb. 42. 
XnscU’lptor. ? Obs. [n. L. type *imculptor, 
agent-n. from inscttlpere : sec prec. Cf. F. insculp- 
ieur (1584 in Godef.).] One who carves or sculp- 
tures a figure, etc. upon something; a sculptor. 

2597 A. M. tr. GuiliemeaiPs Fr. Chirurg. B iv b/i The 
In^culptororlngravcre, tondomeand imbelhshchKlabourej., 
2727 Dart Canlerb, Cathedr. Rrcf., 'Ihe Historian's pen, 
and the Insculplor’s Art. 

InSCU’lptTXre, ^b. ? Obs. [a. obs. F. iiisatlp- 
/«rc[.i5-i0thc. in Godef.), ad. L. type *insculptura, 
f. inscttlpere : see -URE.] A figure or inscription 
c.'iiv’ed or sculptured upon something. 

2607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 67 On his Grauestone, this In- 
.sculpture which With wax I brought away. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 185 Ai fir>l (^a^lh he) it wa.s both 
free and usuall to weare rings on either hand; but.. when 
pretious gems and rich in'Culptures were added, the customc 
of ue.tring them on the right h.md was translated unto the 
left. 2664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 224 'I’o make up a more 
graceful! insculpturc vipon ihe external Cortex of a Vision. 

XnscuTptTire, t'- Also en-. [f. 1.V'2 = ln. 

+ Sculpture.] irans. To carve or sculpture 
uj)on something. Hence Inscu'lptured///. <r. 

2787 Glover Aihenaid vn. (R,), He surveys, luiculptur’d 
round, the horrours which befe! The house of Lalus. 1832 
\VoRDS.w. Yarrow re 7 'isiied,r:\z. .Apol. 9Those Slmpes dis- 
tinct That yet survive ensculpturcd on the w.nlk 1834 
FrasePs Mag. X. 23 'I’he obelisk of the desert, with iis 
inscuiptured riddlc.s. 1855 Bailey Mystic 6 'J'he nii’th- 
insculptured language of the light. 

Inscyde, obs. tenon.) form of iNCumt/.J 
flnsea^r'. Obs. rare. [f. I.v- * Sea j/^.J irans. 

To enclose with the sea. 

rxfizi Cmarman Ilimi .vi. 637 There made we halt, and 
there the .sun cast many a glorious beam On our bright 
armours, horse and foot insea’d together there. 

In6eal, Inseam, obs. ff. Enseal, Jlnsear v. 
f XnseaTf V. Obs. rare. [iN - 1 or - + Sear i^.] 
irans. To impress by searing. 

2603 Adv. Don Sebnsi. in Ifarl. .t/ifc. JI. 371 l o report 
that those natural marks were in.sc.Trcd with a hot 

Insearch(e, -er, var. of En.se.vuch, -eu, Obs. 
•UnseaTCEable, ff. Obs. rare. That 

cannot l>e searched out; unsearchable. 

1647-8 CoTTEr.rLL Daznla's Hist. I'f. (1670 12 A woman 
of a most inscarchabfc mind. 
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t Insea'son, v. Obs. rare. [f. + Season.] 

irans. To accustom or inure (a plant) to the 
climate and surroundings ; to acclimatize. 

1616 SuRFi- & Markh. Country’ Fartne s';! That so you 
may assure your selfe, that his rooles are long since well 
inseasoned, and haue fully taken with the earth. 

X*lIS 63 it« Sc. ? Ohs. Also inset, [f. In adv. -r 
Seat The general living-room in a farm- 

house or cottage in Scotland in the 1 8th c. 

i8ri AtTON Virtv of Agr/c. Ayr 114 That part of the build- 
ing which served the family for lodging, sleeping, cooker^', 
dairj’, etc., denominated the vi'seni^ was about 12 or at moat 
14 feet square. On larger farms, another of nearly the same 
dimensions, and which entered through the in^sentt was 
called the sf'ense. 18.. W. ^VATSO^^ Afinv. l/itco hit IFeini 
Poems (1877) 67 (Jam. Supp.) The morn 1 sail speak to my 

father, To big us an inset an’ Spence. ^ «... 

i* Inseca-lDle, Obs. rare. [ixCi.'L.insecnbilts^ 
f. ill- (In- + secabilis that may be cut, f. sccare 
to cut : see -ble. So F. ijisicable (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Incapable of being cut. 

x623CocKERAM,y«!<fr<T3/r,nottobecut. 17.. tr. Voltaire's 
JVX's. XXVI. 115 (Jod.) If an insecable animal be eternal. 

+ I*nsecate, z'. Obs. rare~^. insecare \ 

see-.\TE 3 .] irans. = Insect z/.i 

1623 CocKERAM, Insecate, to cut. 

Insect (i*nsekt), sb. [ad, L. insecium^ ellipt. 
for animal insectum animal notched or cut into 
(Pliny), from insect-us^ pa. pple. of insecure to cut 
into ; a rendering ofGr. tvTo^ov insect (Aristotle): 
cf. ExTOiio-. Cf. F. insccle (DuPinet, i6th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A small invertebrate animal, ttsually having 
a body divided into segments, and several pairs of 
legs, and often winged ; in popular use comprising, 
besides the animals scientifically so called (see 2), 
many other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centi- 
pedes, wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, 
as the ‘coral-insect’; formerly (and still by the 
uneducated) applied still more widely, e.g. to earth- 
worms, snails, and even some small vertebrates, as 
frogs and tortoises. 

x6ot Holland Pliny Explan. Words Art, Insccls, little 
ve'rmlne or smal creatures, which haue (as it were) a cut or 
diuision betweene their heads and bodies, as Pismires, Flies, 
Grashoppers, vnder which are comprehended Earth-wormes 
Caterpillers (etc.], j6!i Cotgr., luseciCy an Insect ; a small 
fleshlesse, and bloudlesse vermine, diuided (in some sort) 
betweene the head, hodie, and bellle, as an Ant, Fly, Bee, 
etc. ; vnder which, the Earlhworme, Calerpiller, etc. be 
also comprehended. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iit, 
XV. 142 TheScoIopendr.a or hundred footed insect. .1638 tr. 
Bergerac' s Satyr. Char. .xxvi. 95 Me-thinks I hear an angry 
frog croak .. 1 use this Author something ill to reduce him 
to the Insects. x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., 
Of Insects, few are used as meat, except snailes, which some 
count most dainty sweet and nourishing meat. 1667 Milton 
P, L, vn. 476 At once came forth whatever creeps the 
ground, Insect or Worme. X732 .4rbuthnot Rules of Diet 
252 All Birds which feed upon Worms and Insects. 1754 
Diet. Arts ^ Sc. III. 2032 Medusa, in zoology, a genus of 
naked insects. x 8 o 5 Priscilla Wakefield Dorn. Resreai. 
vii. 97 Desire John to bring in the pan with the sea-insects 
. . what strange creatures ! they are far more like flowers 
than insects. Therefore they are called sea-anemonies. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon iv. (1864) g6 A large hairj' spider 
of the genus Mygale . . The Mygales are quite common 
insccls. 

2 . Zool. An animal belonging to the class Insecta 
of . 4 rthropoda\ see Insecta 2. 

Only gradually restricted from the wider popular use. 
The earlier quots. here refer to time insects, but their authors 
would undoubtedly have included other animals under the 
name. 

1601 Holl-and Pliny xi. i. 310' Jlany and sundrie sorts 
mere be of Insects, .and well may they all be called Insecta : 
by rexwn of those cuts and divisions, which some have 
about the necke, others in the breast and belly; the which 
doe goe round and part the members of the bodie, hanging 
^gither only by a little pipe and fistulous conveiance. 1638 
Phillips, An Insect,, the smallest sort of Animal, as a Flj', 
Bee, or Ant, some think them to be so called, because they 
have a kind of division, or section, between the head and 
the be y. a 1704 Locke Elem. Nat. Philos, x. (1754) 38 They 
are »Ued ins«t'«, from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a small ligature : as we see in 
wasps, common flies, and the like. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp.y Insects make one of the classes of animals, the 
characters of which are, that their body is covered with a 
sort of bony subst.ance instead of skin, and their heads are 
furnished with antennae, called horns. Linnmi Syst Nat 
p. 83. X774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. IV. 137 We may define 
insects to be little animals without red blood, bones or car- 
tilages, furnished with a trunk or else a mouth, opening 
lengthwise, with eyes which they are incapable of covering, 
and with lungs which have their openings in the sides. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 217 Latreille divides the class 
of Insects, as now restricted, into eleven orders. .The Para- 
sila and Thysanonra, which Latreille previously arranged 
with the Arachnides, Dr. Leach first added to the class of 
Insects. xSSa Darwin On FertU. Orchids i. 38 Certain 
orchids require special insects for their feriilizalion. i8gi 
L. C. Miall in Naiurv 10 Sept. 457/1 We understand 
insects to be animals of small size, furnished with a hard skin 
and SIX legs, breathing by branched air-tubes, and commonly 
provided in the adult condition with wings. 

Jig. Applied contcmptuonsly to ti person, as 
insignificant or despicable (sometimes also as an- 
noying, like an insect persistently buzzing around 
or settling upon one). 


1684 Otivay Atheist i. i. We are over-run with a Race of 
Vermin they call Wits, a Generation of Insects tliat are 
alwa>’s making a Noise. 1707 Heakne Collect. 24 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 He, the little Insect, was recommended to 
King William. 1798 Chalmers Postli. Whs, (1849) VI. 7 
It is not for u.s, the frail insects of a day..to oppose the feeble 
powers of our reason to the wonders of Omnipotence. 18x3 
Scott Trienu. ii. Interl. ii, Insects that skim in Fashion’s 
sky, Wasp, blue-bottle, or butterfly. 

4 . attrib. Comb, a. atirib. That is an insect, 
as insect brcezty lamfy hatsi, pestf vermin ; consist- 
ing of insects, as insect kind, mynads, quire, race, 
society, tribe, youth \ resembling or likened to an 
insect, as insect folloxver, understanding, vexaiion\ 
of or belonging to insects, as insect egg, fungtts, 
head, larva, life, maggot, origin, parasite, queen, 
wax, wing', for insects, as insect-box, -cabinet, 
-trap, b, objective, instrumental, etc., as insect- 
collector, -destroyer, -eater, -eating adj., -hunter', 
imect-fertilizabte adj., -fertilization, -fertilized adj., 
-haunted adj. ; insect-like adj. or adv. c. Special 
Combs.: insect-bed (seequot); insect-feeder, 
a creature that feeds on insects ; *1* insect-flower 
(^poct.), applied to a sea-anemone ; inseot-gun, 
a small bellows for blowing insect-powder into 
crevices or sprinkling it upon plants ; insect-net, 
a light hand-net for catching insects ; a butterfly- 
net ; insect-powder, a powder (usually prepared 
from the dried flowers of species of Pyrethrutfi) 
used to kill or drive away insects. 

1893 Geikie Geol. {ed. 3) 699 These relics of insect life, 
are so abundant in the calcareous bands {of the British 
Lias] that the latter are known as *insccl*beds. 1837 
Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 140 Many thanks for the •insect- 
box and pins. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. ii. 1 The learned 
write, an *iosect breeze Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 
That falls before a storm on cows. And stings the founders 
of his house. 1843 Zoologist I. 342 An *insect*cabinet 
containing twelve drawers. 1878 Smiles R. Dick v. 45 
He was an •insect-collector. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
* Insect-destroyer, a device for killing noxious insects. 
1773 White m Phil. Trans. LXIV. 201 These birds., 
•insect-eaters themselves. 1872 Cartekter Anint, Phys. 
iv. 163 *Insect-eattng animals obtain their food by means 
of a long extensible tongue. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect, i. 4 
The first observation on insect-eating flowers was made 
about the year 1768 by our countryman Ellis. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 264 The atmosphere is freighted 
with myriads of *inseci-eggs that elude our senses, x^x 
Daily Nexvs 15 Dec. 5/4 It has been reserved for..hIr. 
Francis Darwin,^ to prove conclusively that *in5ect-fed 
plants bear heavier and more numerous seeds than unfed 
ones. 1833-6 I'ooD Cycl. Anat, 1 . 599/2 The many pointed 
tuberculous teeth of the *insect-feeders. 1880 A. 1 <. ^VAL• 
LACE Isl. Life 473 Many of them require *insect-fertili<a- 
tion. 1791 E. D.srwin Bot. Card. 1. 121 You guard the 
Mermaid in her briny vale; Feed the live petals of her 
•insect-flowers.^ 1731 Smollett Per, Pic, (1770* IV. xcv. 
159 All those *insect-followers shrink away in the winter of 
distress, 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 572, I write by 
the light of an *mscct-haunted lantern. 1837 E. Newman 
(title) The *Insect-hunters or Entomology' ui Verse. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 169, I bad to jump at a rock 
wall, and hang on to it in a manner more befitting nn insect 
than an insect-hunter. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
94 Be they of the poorest *insect-kind, .such as bees or 
wasps ; 'tis natural to 'cm to be rouz’d with fury’. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 828 From Menam's orient stream, that 
nightly shines With *insect-Iamps. X71X Shaftesb. C/mrnc. 
(1737) III. 156 The contemplation of the •insect-life. 1638 j. 
Rowland tr. Moufet's ThcaU Ins. 1x25 The *Insect-Locusl 
is like the Lobster, for that cannot be called either flesh or 
fish._ 1747 Gould Eng. Aitis 39 Most “Insect Maggots are 
furnished with a Set of Legs. -sZzz-y^ Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1.452 Linnsus, w'ho.. endeavoured to resolve almost 
all diseases., into an animalcular or •insect origin. 1853 
Zoologist XI. 4045 These exceedingly’ rare *insect-parasites. 
1834 /^/</. XIL 4179 The galleries or perfomlions of ihese 
•jnsect-pests, 1893 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc, Dec. 823 Ordinary’ 
•insect-powders . . were quite ineffectual. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 388 Rising on its purple wing The “insect-queen 
of eastern spring {note. The blue-winged butterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the species]. x8xB 
Shelley Rez’. Islam x. xv. The fish were poisoned in the 
streams . . the “insect race Was withered up. 2887 Amer. 
Naturalist^ XXL 301 Tlie plant which 1 have to notice 
because of its peculiarity as an “insect-trap. 1728-46 Thom- 
son spring ()":> And some, with whom compared y’our “in'^ect 
tribes Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 28x6 J. Gil- 
christ Philos. Etym. X05 These cobwebs entangle “insect 
understandings like their own. x8o8 Helen St. Victor 
Ruins Rigonda II. 109 “Insect vermin which swarmed on 
the walls. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 68 ? 3 “Insect vexa- 
tions^ which .sting us and fly’ away*. 1833 Zoologist XI. 3820 
Specimens of the white “insect-wax of China. Z7i2-X4 Rope 
Rape Lock ii. 59 Some to the sun their “insect-wings unfold. 
1742 Gray Ode on Spiyng iii. The “insect youth are on the 
win^. Eager to,. float amid the liquid noon. 

1 * Insect, a. Obs, [ad. ll insecl-us, pa. pple. 
of inseedre to ent into ; see prec,] Having the 
body divided into segments ; chiefly in insect atii- 
vials^'L. animdlta insecta : sec Insecta. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poestc III. V, (Arb.) 162 So also is 
the Ante or pismire, and they be but little creeping things, 
not perfect beasts, but insect, or wonne.s, a 1638 Cleve- 
land Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 136 Meeting with the putrid 
Matter of y’our Invention, as the Sun produceih Insect 
Animals, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv, ii. 306 Some 
insect Animals. 

tlnsect (inse’kt), Obs. rare, insect-, 
ppl. stem of inseedre to cut into : cf. dissect, inter- 
sect."] trans. To cut into. 
a 1652 Brome Queen Cone, ill. vii, Down with their 


weapons, up with their heels, till we insect and rip up the 
intrails of the cause. 

Insect (i'nsekt), noncc-wd. [f. Insect 
intr. To hunt or catch insects. 


1879 J. Burroughs Locusts^ JV. Honey 203 We dis. 
covereef the bird .. insecting in the top of a newly .fallen 
hemlock. 

li Insecta (inse-kta), sh.pl. [L.,pl. of insectum 
Insect ; formerly also, more fully, insecta animalia 
*cut-waisted animals ’.] 

' 1 * 1 . Formerly used as the plural of Insect, in its 
popular application. Obs. 

[1577 Harrison England iii. vi. (1878) 11. 36 The cut or 
girt wasted (for so 1 English the word Insecta) are the 
hornets, waspes, bees, and such like. x6ox Holland R/w/xl 
i. 310 Well may they he called Insecta by’ reason of those 
cuts and divisions, which some have about the necke.] 1609 
C. Butlf.r Fexn. Mon. Pref., Of all Insecta the Bees are 
chief. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 73 So some Insecta which li.iue 
Spirit of Life, as Snakes and Silkewormes, are to the touch 
Cold. 1648 S. Emmanuel 23 Sometimes the Lord 

stirres up other creatures to doe it ; the Wind, the Sun, the 
Stars, nay it may’ be the very insecta animalia . . the Rats and 
>iice, and Frogs, and such poore creatures. 1631 Raleigh's 
Ghost 95 Those living creatures, which are cbmmonly called 
insecta ; as flies, gnats, and the like. 

tb. Also error), insecta.', insecteCs. Also fig.\ 
cf. Insect sb. 3. Obs. 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil. IVont. v. ad fltt., Take heed of such 
insect® hereafter. 1646 J. Hall i. 23 Such Indivi- 
duumsasye? Suedx Jnsccta's. 1650 — Paradoxes zs'lht 
rayes of these sunnes will . . beget abundance of Iiisecta's 
and Monsteis. ^1658 Cleveland Lines Wk.s. (1687)354 
Such Insecta’s, added on To Creatures by Substractioru 

2 . Zcol. A class of invertebrate animals; formerly 
(as by Linnreus) made to comprise the ^vhole of the 
dh’isionnovvcalledAnTHBOPODA,or(asbyLatreiIIe) 
all these except the Cmisiacea and Arachnida ; now 
restricted to that division of these otherwise called 
Hexapoda, having the body divided or dislinguisli- 
able into three regions (head, thorax, and abdo- 
men), with six legs (all borne upon the thorax), 
and usually two or four wings (but in some cases 
none) ; constituting the largest class of Arthropoday 
and outnumbering all the rest of the animal king- 
dom, more than 200,000 species being now known. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Insects, Insecta, in natural his- 
tory’, a smaller sort of animals. 18x9 Pantologia, Insuta, 
Insects, the fifih class in the Linnaran system of Zoology. 
1872 Nicholson Palxoni. 20 The air-breathing classes 01 
ihe Myriapoda, the Arachnida, and the Insecta o’" tro* 
Insects. X878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. Of 
pretty’ much the same form as in the Mandibulote Insecla- 


Insectan (inse'ktan),-^. [f. Insecta + -an: 
cf. cntsiaccan, etc,] Of or belonging to an insect, 
or to the class Insecta. 

xB88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 493 In a few 
Crustacea and Insectan larvae, 1893 Athenxum 28 Jan. 
123/1 The h(^e of finding a picture of the insectan eye, or 
an account of the theories of msectan vision, is ^ 

Insectarian (insekte-»Tian). nonce-wd. [f. IN* 
SECT sb. + -arian (after vegetarian).] One who 
feeds on insects. Hence InsectuTianism. 

1893 E. A. Butler Our Housek. Insects 36 The women of 
Egj-pt, who, following the precepts of insectariamsm* are 
said to make a savoury dish of the grub by' roasting it ana 
.serving in butter. Ibid. 44 We . . sometimes get our bwa 
adulterated with pulverised beetles, and unconsciously be- 
come insectarians for the nonce. , .. 

Insactarium (insektea’rmm). Also in angU* 
cized form Insectary (imsektari). [f- Insecta 
+ -AUiuM.] A place for keeping and breeding in- 
sects ; an entomological vivarium. 

x88i W. A. Forbes Sci. Papers (1885) 204 A new house in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens has been opened..^ an 
‘ Insectarium or house devoted to the exhibition of living 
specimens, in their various stages, of the class of Insects. 
x888 J.H. Comstock vaAmer.Nat.'Df^c. 1129 An Insectai) 
for entomological work. . 

t IxiS 6 Cta*tioil. Obs. rare. [nd. L. insecta^ 
1 ion-em pursuit, pursuing with words, railing, noun 
of action from inseetdrJ to pursue, to rail nt.J 
Railing, calumniation. SotInsecta*tor,arailer. 
a XS3S More Let. Wks. 1431/2 Stirred by mine 

.science, (without insectacion.orreprochelaiengtoanyo 

mans). x6i6-6x Holyday Persius 288 IPcrsius] quipp S 
himself first, and afterwards all others, with such an 
lion of the new poets and orators, that he spard not ^ • 

1638 Phillips, Insectation, a railing against, as 
a following and prosecuting with evil language, x? 
Inscctator, a Railer, Sl.anderer. .afoul-mouth d 1 '®^° * . 

Insected (inse*ktcd), ppl. a. rare. I 

jer/ 7 /j (see Insect < 7.) + -ED 1.] Cut into; divide , 
as it were, into segments, as an insect. 

cx 64 S Howell Lett. (1650) IL vi.7 We can endiire 

the sting orihat small insected animal. i676[seelNSECTi * 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxviii. HI. 4 
sected, being divided as it were into three P r-r ^ 

1883 Kimder in Knmvledge 13 July 22/2 The “ 9 “] j 
sea anemone], .may be.. transversely furrowed or in. • 
t Inse'Ctic, Of. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. INSECT J - 
•h-ic.l Of or belonging to an insect ; msectan. 
1767 G. S. Carey Hills ofllyhla n A laden wy 
tug bj’, And with her small insectic eye, She look P® 
the abject man. . 

Insecticidal (insektisai-dal), a. [f. “ . (■ 

+ -AL.] Having the property, or the haW'. " 
killing insects. 
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1857 National Mag^. II. 205 The iir^ecttcidal properties of 
anesthetic agents. 1882 Atneficnti V. 57 The numbers of 
‘insecticidal ‘ ants colonized in their branches. 1894 Times 
19 June 14/1 Spray-pumps .and other insecticidal apparatus. 

XxLSecticide ^ (inse'ktissid). [f. L. inscct-uin 
Insect + -ctda, -OIUE killer.] One who or that 
which kills insects, an insect-killer ; spec, a prepara- 
tion used for destroying insects. 

x866 Sai. Rev. 24 Mar. 350/2 A rich insecticide is not 
much, but he is better than that. 1871 L. Stephen Plnygr. 
Ettropc ix. (1894) 22s Provided with a good bottle of insec- 
ticide. X887 A. Nev.'TON in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 457/2 
(Tlie .starling’s] character as an insecticide.. makes it the 
friend of the agriculturist. 1894 yrnl. R. Ag^ic Soc. June 
3x1 Substances likely to prove useful as insecticides. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Having the property of 
killing insects ; insecticidal. (In quot. 1865,^^.) 

1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Nov. 663 Whether Sir George Greywll 
have recourse to this Parliamentary insecticide powder may 
be doubled. 2876 Times 4 Oct., The section ‘ Insectologie 
GentTale’ embraced .. illustrations of the application of 
insects to ornament, and insecticide preparations of various 
kinds. 

Xnse'cticide [f- as prec. + -cide The 
killing of insects. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 14 Oct. 482/2 The patient bejiever . . is 
bidden . . to abjure the inhuman practice of insecticide, a 1894 
Ld. Bowen in Daily News 10 Apr. 6/3 An admirable woman, 
with perhaps too great a passion for insecticide. 

InsectiferoUS (insektiferas), a, [f. L. in- 
sect-wn Inskct + -febous.] Producing or contain- 
ing insects. 

1826 Kinny&Sp. Entomol, li. IV. 557 It has been observed 
with respect toinsectiferousamber. 1870 T. DeW.Talmage 
Cmmbs Swept Up 423 The insectiferous water of Galilee. 

Xuse'Ctiform, [f. as prec. + -foum.] Hav- 
ing the form or appearance of an insect. 

x888 A. D. White in Pop. Set. Monthly Feb. 440 Illus- 
trated with the marvelous likenesses of two hundred figured 
or rather insecliform stones. 

Xnsectifuge (inse'ktifiwdg). [f. as prec. +■ 
‘FUGS : cf. vermifitge^ A substance or prepara- 
tion used to drive away insects. 

In recent "Diets. 

Xnsectile (inse*ktil, -tail), a.i and sh. [f. L. 
inseci-wn Insect; cf. L. secitlis^ f. seciits cut.] 

A. adJ, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
insect ; consisting of insects ; also fy. resembling 
an insect, infesting like insects. Now mre. 

a X626 Bacon (J.), Insectile animals, for want of blood, run 
all out into legs. 1660 Stillingfl. /ren,^ i. ii. (1662) 68 As 
he observes from Aristotle in Insectile Animals, the want of 
blood was the cause they ran out into so many legs. 1667 
Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 412 All these [works of 
Aristotle] are, .overwhelmed and degraded by the swarms 
of Insectile Systemes and dilute Commentaries, 1877 Ruskin 
Eors Ctav, VII. Ixxxl. 266 The insectile noise, 1891 Voice 
(N. Y.) 21 May, They [orchards] are not responsible for the 
insectile armies that may attack them. 

fB. sb. as Insect sb. Obs. (Cf. reptile^ 

16x5 Crooke Body of 546 In those creatures which 
want eye-lids, as Locusts, Lobsters, Crabs, & such like 
inseciiles, nature hath prouided certaine cauities, whercinto 
in the time of their repose, .they receiue their whole eies. 
i 656 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 264 In those several Trans- 
formations and Renovations of the Ant, and Silk-worm, and 
many such In<ecttles. 

+ Xusextile, aP- Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Sec- 
tile.] Incapable of being cut or divided. 

1635 Person Varieties V. iv. | 7 Atoms are little insectile 
bodies, not unlike the moates which wee .see to tumble and 
rowie about in the suone beames. 1657-83 Evelyn Hist. 
Relig. (1850) 1 . 189 Nor can that be destroyed ..which, being 
insectile, has nothing to divide or oppose it. 

Xnsectine (mse’ktin, -sin), a. rare, [f, L. in- 
sccl-nm + -INE l.j Belonging to or ch.'iracteristic 
of an insect. 

1853 Kane Crtnncll Exp. xsxiv. (1856) 307 The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle- 

Xlisectiou^ (inse-kjsn). [n. of action f. L. 
ifiscct-, ppl. stem of itisccare to cut into : cf. 
dissection.^ The action of cutting into, incision ; 
division into sections; concr. an incision, division, 
indentation. 

1653 Mantos Exp. fames i. si There must be insection be- 
fore in-^ition, meekness before ingrafting. 1676 Gkzw Anai. 
FUnvers ii. App. I 12 The Sides or Edges of the Leaf are 
. .Insectcd deeply, .or with shallow Insections. 1826 Kirov 
& Sp. Entomol. xxviii. III. 4 This character of iiisection or 
division into segments, more or less present in almost every 
insect. *835^ Todd Cyct. Anat. I. 246/1 The insections 
or articulations of the body. 

t insection-. Obs. j‘are*-'°. [ad. L. inscciio 
narr.ation (Aulus Gellius), f. inseccre (var. form of 
inseqtii Ko follow), ‘to pursue the narration, pro- 
ceed, relate, declare * (Lewis and Short).] 

1623 CocKERAM, Insection, a declar.ntion, or long coniinu- 
ance. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Inseciion, a declar.ition, 
Treatise, or long continued talk. 

f Inse'ctive, a. Ohs. nonce-tvd. [f. L. insecl-um 
Insect + -ive.] ? Char.acteristic of insects. 

<2x834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XII. 496 Pro- 
ductivity might be entitled the vegetative, or to ; 

the insective, to evTOfiMiScs J and, lastly, the animal, to 

i 5 nor.^tiji>{oi*. ... -V , -7 T 

{I Xnsectivor^ (insektrvora), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L,, nent.pl. of icssrfiOTrfd insect-eating (so. 
aninialicC)i\ ' 

1 . An order of Mammalia^ comprising numerous 


small quadrupeds, as the mole, shrew, and hedge- 
hog, most of which feed on insects. 

1836 Cj'f/. VI. 306/2 llie lateral membranes with 

which the cheiroptera are furnished are no longer to be found 
in the insectivora. 184^ Carpenter Zool. 1 180 It may be 
affirmed that the Insecuvora hold a rank in the Carnivorous 
division of the Mammalia, analogous to that which the 
Rodeniia take in the Herbivorous. 1888 Rollestos & 
Jackson Anitn. Life 363 The eye is. .rudimentary or absent 
in certain burrowing K^entia and Insectivora. 

b. A group of Cheiroptera : the insectivorous 
or insect-eating Bats. 

2 . Entoni. In Westwood’s classification, A group 
of Hymempura which feed on other insects. 
Xnsectivore (inse-ktivooi). Also -vor. [a. 
mod.F. insectivore (Cuvier, 1817), ad. L. insecti- 
vor-us : see prec.] An insectivorous animal or 
plant ; spec, a mammal of the order Insectivora. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ir. 95 Tlie progress of 
cerebral complexity is traceable tlirough a complete series 
of steps from the lowest Rodent or Insectivore to Man. 
1879 Wright Anim. Lifers Most of the Insectivores live 
under jhe ground. 18^ A. R. Wallace Isl. Life ii. .vvii. 
351 Plilocercus, a feather-tailed arboreal insectivore. xB^ 
Comh. Mag. Oct. 406 This remarkable insectivore [Venu.s’s 
fly-trap] appears to be still a new and struggling species, or 
else an old type on the very' point of extinction. 1896 Brit. 
Birds I, 5 iSIany * insectivors when kept in the same 
aviary with seed-eating birds, swallow quantities of seed. 

Insectivorous (insekti-vorDs), a. [f. mocl.L. 
insectivor-ns + -ous : cf. £arnivoronsi\ Feeding 
on insects, insect- eating; applied to several groups 
of animals, as the Insectivora among mammals, 
and various birds, such as swallows ; also to those 
plants which capture and absorb insects, as the 
sundew, Venus’s fly-trap, etc. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Birds, which 
are .. Insectivorous, or feeding upon insects. 1682 Lister 
in Phil. Collect. XII. 166 For this reason we see Insectivor- 
ous Birds so solicitous to kill Worms and all other sorts of 
Insects. x8i6 Kirby & Sp- Entomol. (1843) I. 221 I'hose 
[insects] which are insectivorous only in their larva slate 
may be further subdivided into parasites and imparasites. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geot. I. 133 Small insectivorous mammi- 
fera, allied to the opossum. 1874 Lubbock Wild Floivers 
iv. J02, I cannot p.ass from this subject without mentioning 
another insectivorous plant, the genus Sarracenia. 1875 
Darwin {title) Insectivorous Plants. 

Insectology (insekt^flod,:^!). [a. F. inscclo- 
logic (Bonnet, 1744), f. L. insect-uin Insect + 
-(o)logy.] a term formerly used in same sense 
as Entomology, the science of insects as a branch 
of Zoology ; now usually applied to the study of 
insects in their economic relations to man, as 
producers of silk, honey, cochineal, etc., and as 
agricultural pests or benefactors. 

X766 ir. Bonnets Contemp. Nat. ix. ix, 1 have given the 
name insecioloep to that part of natural history which has 
insects for its object: that of eniomolo^. undoubtedly 

have been more suitable.. but its barbarous sound temfy’d 
me. X78&-9 Howard New R. Cyct. 1228 Insectology^ other- 
wise called Entomology, or a treatise on the science of insects. 
1876 Times 4 Oct., At the lime of its first Exhibition (1E65) 
a division was made for general insectolon* and one for 
secicicuUure, and the title was assumed of ‘ Socicte Cenlrale 
d'Agriculture et d'Insectologie’. i88x Pop. Set. Monthly 
XIX. 143 At the last exhibition of agriculture and insect- 
ology in Paris. 1891 East. Daily Press 26 Aug. 6/4 Central 
Society of Apiculture and Insectology. 

So InsectoToger, IxiEectoTogist, a student of 
insectolog)'. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Thcol. vin. vi. (1727) 387 wo/r, The In- 
sect itself, is (according to the modern Insectologers) of the 
Ichneumon-Fly Kind. 18x5 J. Wilson Let. June in Mem. 
vi. (1879) J33 j»Ir, Laidlaw is an inseciologist and poet. 

Xnsecty (imsekti), a. coUoq. [f. Insect sb. + 
-Y*.] Full of or abounding in insects ; of the nature 
of or consisting of insects. 

1850 Alex. SmIxii Sttnim.Shye (1S80) 256 The murmuring 
and insecty air of the moorland. 1E89 Miss Or.mekod in 
Pail Mall G. 24 June 3/2 AH the papers say that this is 
going to be an ‘insecty* year. 

Insecure (ins/kiuo-j) , <Z; [ad. med.L. f;wr? 7 r- 
715 , f. in- (In- 3 ) + stcm'sfs Secuue.] Not seawe. 

tl. Not sure ; wanting assurance, confidence, or 
certainty ; uncertain ; without certainty of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. ad sect. ii. 23 The holy 
Virgin could not but know, that Joseph would be troubled 
with sorrow, and insecure apprehensions concerning her 
being with cbtide. <21694 Tillotson Serin. (1742) III. 
140 Without the providence of God, (we are] continually in- 
secure not only of the good things of this life but even of 
life itself. 1807 Wordsw, White Doe 1. 195 But is she truly 
what she seems? He asks with insecure delight, Asks of 
himself, and doubts, — and still The doubt returns. 

2 . Uns.Tfe; exposed to danger; not firm; liable 
to give way, fail, or be overcome. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. I (1655) 56 So in-secure did 
overmuch security make them. 1706 Philups, Insecure, 
that is not secure, or out of Danger, unsafe. <i 1808 Hurd 
(T.), Am I going to build on precarious and insecure foun- 
dations? X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ix. II. 406 The 
insecure and agitated life of a consplraior, x86o IVndall 
Glac. I. X. 66 The ice on the edge . .was loose and insecure. 
1883 S. Cox Expos. Sepr. vLSx Outside the defenced cities 
life and property were insecure. 

Hence insecu'reuGss (Bailey vol. II, 1727). I 

tlnsecuTe,^'- Ohs. rare. [f. prec. adj. j traits. I 
To render insecure. 1 


*649 Jer. Taylor Gf. Exemp. ix. § 45 A recession from 
our hopes, and an insecuring our condition. 1675 Penn 
Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 39 Thy insecure themselves by 
making their Friends to be their Enemies. 

' Insecurely (insf'kiua-jli), adv. [f. Insecure 
a. + -LY-.] In (in insecure manner or condition; 
without security ; unsafely. 

1709 Shaftesb. Moralists 1. 1. 8 There they chuse to hang, 
tho ever so insecurely, rather than trust Oieir Strength to 
bear ’em above Water. 1856 Froudc Hist. Eug. (1856) I. ii. 
96 Henry VII sal too insecurelj-^ on his throne 10 venture on 
a resolute reform. 

Insecunty (ins/'kiuo-riti’l. [ad. med.L. in- 
secftritds (Dn Cange), f. in- (In- 3^ + secfints free 
from care, Secure.] The quality or condition of 
being insecure ; the opposite of security, 
f 1 . The condition of not being sure ; want of 
assurance or confidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 221 It may be 
easily perceived with what insecurity of truth we adhere 
unto this opinion. 

2 . The Stale or quality of being unsafe; liability 
to give way, fail, or suffer loss or damage ; want 
of firmness or safety ; an insecure state of affairs, 
a condition of danger. 

<zx66o Hammond (J.), ITie unreasonableness and presump- 
tion, the danger and desperate insecurity of those tliat have 
not so niuch as a thought .. to advance so far as attrition 
and contrition. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 29 f 7 Reflec- 
tions on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the insecurity of all human acquisitions. 1822 J. Flint 
Lett. Arner. 159 The influx of new settlers is greatly pre- 
vented by the insecurity of titles. 2853 J. H. Newman 
Hist, Sl\ (1873) II. I. i. 42 The insecurity of great pros- 
perity has been the theme of poets and philosophers. 

b. with pi. An instance or particular case of 
this ; something insecure. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Exemp.i.a^&ccX.. vi. 102 The insecu- 
rities and inconveniencies of a strange and new abode are 
part of the persecution. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. vii. 87 
All the insecurities of time. 

+ 13156011 * 151011 . Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
cution-cvt, n. of action from inseqtti to follow upon, 
j^ursne, f. in- (In- 2 ) + scqui to follow.] The action 
of following closely upon ; close pursuit. 

c x6n Chapman Iliad xi. 524 How deepe the skirmish drew 
Amongst the Greeks; and with what ruth, the in.secution 
grew. Ibid, xxiii. 448 Not the king’s own horse gat more 
before the wheel^ Of his rich chariot, that might still the 
inseculion feel With the extreme hairs of his tail, 
i iDse’dable, a. Obs. rare'~^. [ad. late L. in- 
seddbilis that cannot be stayed or stilled, f, in- 
(In- >^) + srddre to settle, still.] 

1623 CocKERASf, Insedalle, rot to be quieted, 
t Insedent. Obs. rare, [f, L. in- (In- 2 ) + 
sedhti-cm sitting. The proper L. form is insident- 
em^ A person sitting upon something. 

2594 2nd Rep. Faiist. in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) 

* 111.402 There he rode by a little and a little, till he might 
buckle with the in.sedent [on an elephant], 
t Insedxi’lity. Obs, rare. [f. late L. insedtil- 
us (f. in-, In- 3 + seduius assiduous, zeiilous) + -jtv.] 
Want of seduloiisness ; carelessness, indolence. 

1^9 Karjiy Ney Script. iL 20 Notwithstanding the inse- 
dulity of sleepy Inadvertists that mind nothing. 
fXnsee’, Obs. rare. [f. In-^ + See v. Cf. 
Goth, insaihwan to look upon, behold, MDii. in- 
sicu, Du. inzicn, Ger. einsehen, Sw. inse. Da. 
indsce. Prob. largely due to traiisl. of L. inspicere, 
intucrX, etc.] 

1 . irans. To look upon ; to see. 

C1315 SnoREHAM 255 The merr[i]er hyl hj-s ine batayle, 
Thet ins)kth al the vomen [=foemen] faylle. And ialle 
a-doun. 

2 . a. irans. To see into, have insight into. b. 
intr. To have insight {into). 

1598 Grenf.wey Tacitus' Ann. t. ill. {1623') 6 Deeply in- 
seeing into his lofty and bloudy disposition. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xiil. Ixxvi. (1612) 316 But none The Vnlformc 
diuersitie of heauens in-sees but One. 

Inseeing (i-nsi'ig), ppl. a. rare. [In adv. 

II a.] Seeing into something; having insight. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Gnrm. 3 Philador had so pregnant 
a wit and such a swift inseeing and reaching capacitic, as it 
seemed letc.]. i6it Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxuv (1632) 
1257 His farre reaching and in.«eeing councell. 2840 Lowell 
Irene v, In-seeing sympathy is her.*?, which chastencih No 
less than loveth. 1854 G. Lgerton ICcytioles 20 Her eyes 
h.’ive an inseeing look. 

tlnseek, i'- Ohs.rare''^. In 4 ynsske. [f. 
In- 1 + Seek v. ; rendering L. inqutrbre.'\ traits. 
To seek after. 

2382 Wyclif Heb. xi. 6 He Is rewarder of men ynsckinge 
him. 

i* IjiS66r (i'nsDoj). Ohs. Also 6 en-. [In 
adv. 11 e.j One who sees or looks into some* 
thing; an investigator, inspector, examiner. 

2387-S T. USK 7 'est. Lcr’e in. i. (Skeat) 1 . 25 So thus leude 
booke.-Iichtely by a good insecr mayc been vnderstande. 
Ibid. ix. 1 Qt Onely this mede I coueite .. that eucn* in-^er 
and herer of this leude fantasie.deuoute honsons and prmers 
to God the create iudge yelden, and praien for me. 1535 
JoYE Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 20 God. .is onely the ensecr and 
sercher of herte and m>Tjde. 

•hlnserl, sb. Obs. In I insDsel, -sesi, -sisle, 
2-3 inseil. 3 Orm. ii;iise;;el. [OE. irutgcl = 
OFris. insigl!, -il ^MDu. inu'si!), OHG. insSgili 
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(MHG. insigck^ ~gil, Ger. insugel), ON. innsigli 
(Da. indsegl), all str. neut. Cf. also (without/'//-) 
Goth, sigljo wk. neut., MHG. sigcl^ Ger. siegelj 
MD«. zeghel, Du. zegel. 

The stem of the word evidently represents L. sigiU-wn 
* little sign, figure, or token, seal ’ (dim. of L. signuvt * sign, 
mark, token’), whence OF. seel, Eng. Seal; but the origin 
of the prefix /«• in the Teutonic forms is obscure, since no 
late or med.L./«jr^V/«/// appears. Franck (£/>’///. Woorden^ 
bk^ Nederl. T. s. v. Zegcl) suggests that it may have been 
taken over in some way from L. {nsigne ‘mark, sign’, used 
also in med.L. in sense * seal ’. In the verb, the prefix raises 
less difficulty; a med.L. insigillare actually occurs (though 
sometimes as a rendering of OE. insegUait), and emeelcr is 
common in OF. (see Enseal 7a).] 

A seal; app. orig. the impression made in wax 
with which a letter, etc. is sealed ; also the signet 
or engraved instrument with which the impression 
is made. 

a xooo in Thorpe Charters (1865) *73 He . . brohte insi^le 
to me.. Da agcaf ic SiEt insijle Se. cxooo iELFRjc doss. 
in SVr.-Wulcker 126/2 .SV^/V/w/r, inse^el. a xioo 

Ags. Voc. ibid. 330/16 SigUluut, inse.'^l. a xxoo O, E. Citron, 
an, 1048 Da com Sparhafoc . . to him mid h»s cj/nges 
rewrite and inse;^le. CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 127 pet inset! 
be |>e deofel ne mei nefre to breocan pet is pet lloc) pe 
9e deofel ne con unlucan. cxzoo Ormin Ded. 260 Sannt 
Joban sahh upp inn hefihe an hoc IJisett wipp sefihe innsesj- 
less. a xa*S [see Inseil ?']• 

flnsei’l, V. Oh. [OE. inseglian OllG, 
insigiicn, ON. innsigla ; med.L. insigillilre (Du 
Cange) : see prec.] Irans. To seal, to impress or 
secure witli a seal, to seal up. 

xooo Dom be haian isene c, 5 in Schmid Gesetze 414 
And ga he to and in-se^lise man pa hand, and seceman ofer 
bane priddan dag, swa hwaSer swa heo beo ful swa cjzene 
binnan pam in-segte. cxooo Ags. Gosf>. Matt, xxvii. 66 
Sojilice his ferdon .. and inn se^lodon pone stan mid pam 
weardum. c xx6o Hatton G. ibid., And inse53ledon panne 
stann. a xzzs St. Marker. 5 He haueS hU mcrk on me 
inseilet wiS his inseil. 

Inseint, obs. form of Enceikte. 

•p Insei’sin, r/. Law. Obs. Also 5 insesun, 
-yn. [f. In- i or 2 + Seisin.] Irans, To put into 
seisin or possession; to * seize’ (ij/* something). 
(The opposite of Disseisin v.) 

cx^oProntp. Parv. 262/x Insesun. .in worldely goodys (A*, 
insesun in werdli godys..), insesim. xdtxCoxcR., Adheriti, 
inselsined, put into possession of. Ibid., Droid de saisine, 
the money due vnto the Lo, Censuel, and of the Soyle, by 
a Purchaser of an Inheritance Censuel, when he is in« 
seisined, and put into possession thereof. 

Inseminate (inse-minf't), v, ff. \ipl, stem of 
L. insemiuare, f. in- (In- 2) + semindre lo sow.] 
trans. To sow in ; to cast in as seed. Also fig. 

x6*3 Cocker.\m, Inseminate, to sowe, 16*7-77 Feltham 
Pesotves ii. .xi.x. 200 That Law of Nature . . which is so far 
inseminated in the hearts of all. 1849 Knife Fork 78 He 
will inevitably . . inseminate in the minds of his friends a 
su.spicion on the score of his religion. x835 B. F, Barrett 
in Kavlins Progr. Th. Gi. Snbj. App. 118 The old falsities ' 
are to be uprooted, and the new truths inseminated. 

Insemination (insemin?''j3n). [n. of action 
f. prec.] The action of sowing in ; the casting in 
or implanting of seed, or of germs ; 3.\%ofig. 

1658 in PiULLiPs. x68a H. "bloftr. Antiot. Glanrilfs Lu.v 
O. 68 Admitting that there is . . an orderly insemination of 
lapsed Souls into humane Bodies. 17*7-41 Ch.\mhers Cj'c/., 
Itisemination, one of the four kinds of transplantation in 
use for the sympathetic cure of certain diseases. It is per- 
formed by mixing the medium impregnated with the mumia 
taken fjom the patient, with some fat earth, wherein has 
been sown the seed of a plant appropriate to that disease. . 
It is supposed the diseases will decljnc, in proportion as the 
plant grows. ^ 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 94 
Earth, Paradise, and Heaven are equally ground .. suscep- 
tible of Divine insemination, and capable of yielding the 
fruits of God. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 71Q In the last 
tul^ [infected with bacteria] the insemination is scantiest. 

D. Immission of semen, 

i860 1 ANNER Preg 7 tancy iv. 193 Haighton showed that 
conception does not generally taxe place in the rabbit till 
about 50 hours after insemination. 

Insence, obs. form of Incense, Insense. 
f Inse*nd, v. Oh. Pa. t. and pple, insent. 
[f. I.\- 1 + Send ; tr. L. hnmiltere. Cf. OE. on- 
sendan^ Irans. To send in; to put in. So 
se'nding- vbl. sh. 

" *30? /i- E. Psalter xxxtx. 4 [xl. 3I And he in-sent [L. 
tmmmt\ in mi mouth newe sange. a 1340 Hami'OLk Psalter 
xxxm[il. 7 In sendcs be aungel of lord in vmgange of dredand 
him. Ibid., comm.. The aungel-of !ord..iirsendis, that is he 
makts msendyngc of goed thoghtis. 138* Wvclif fas. i. 21 
Kecejmc 50 the word insent \gloss or loyned, v.ri\ in sette, 
plauntidj, that mai saue 5oure soules. 

Insenescible nnsMe-sib’l),rt. rare, [ad. late 
or med.L. insenesdbilis (Gloss. Philox.) not grow- 
ing old, f. ///- (In- -i). senesecre to grow old : see 
-IDI.E.] Incapable of growing old. 

x8sx S. Judd Margaret 11. viii. (1871) 279 ‘Well mylad.s’, 
said the Deacon, limping in among them with his in- 
scncscible smile, ‘what have wc here?’ 

Insensate (m?c'ns<?t), //. (j<^.) Also 6 erron. in’ 
consate. [ad. late L. insensdAus (Tertull., Viilg.), 
f. /*//- (In- :•) + gifted tvith sense, f. seusus 

sense: see -ate 2 2.] 

1 . Destitute of physical sense or feeling ; without 
sensation, ‘senseless’, inanimate. 

15x9 Interl. Four Elent. in H.azl. Dodsley 1. 12 For plants 


and herbs grow and be insensate. 1538 H. Medwall A'l-r/wr'C 
(1896) 44/180 Yt shuld neythcr fele here nor se But be as 
other incensatebodysbe. 1633 T. Adams Exp.^Peterxx. 13 
Thus, like insensate stones, they sink down to their centre. 
X799 WoRDSw. * Three Years she grew* iii, Hers the silence 
and the calm. Of mute insensate things. xSyx Macduff 
Mem. Patinos xviii. 242 Dull, pulseless, unresponsive as the 
insensate stone, 

2 . Wanting in mental or moral feeling ; devoid 
of sensibility ; unaffected, unmoved ; unfeeling. 
(Of persons, or their qualities, actions, etc.) 

1553 T. Wilson Kket. 30b, What is he that is so. .droup- 
ing of brain (I Avill not say) blockhcdcd or insensate th.at is 
not moved with suchc pleasure.^ x6xx-x5 Bi*. Hall Con- 
tempt., O, T.y.W. Ui, No stone is more hard or insensate 
th.m a sinful heart. 17*6-46 Thomson lYinter 844 'I he 
insensate barb.Rrous trade of war. 1859 Dickens 7 *. Two 
Cities 11. i, 'ihe heads exposed on Temple Bar with an in- 
sensate brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
Ashantee. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 7. 665 James 
alone remained stubborn and insensate as of old. 

-[•b. With of, io\ Not feeling or perceiving; 
unconscious of ; unaffected by. Obs, 

X725 Pope Odyss. xx. 4x4 The Suitors souls, insensate of 
their doom I £“1800 K. White Time 507 Insensate of the 
favouring boon. 1813 T. Busnv Lucretius vi. 15 Mortals. . 
Still live insensate to their happy state. 

3 . Lacking sense or understanding; unintelligent, 
stupid, senseless, foolish. 

/t 15*9 Skelton Peptyc- Wk.s. 1843 I. 209 A moebe fan- 
tastical! frenesy of their insensate sensualyte. 1586 Ferne 
Btaz, Gentric That incensaie custome of Gauelkinde . . 
tendeth to the destruction of auncient and gentle houses. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 787 [They] to rebellious fight rallied 
thir Powers Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 17*5 
Pope Odyss. iv. 37 Insensate ! (with a sigh the king replies) 
Too long, misjudging, have 1 thought thee wise 1 J839 

Alison y/ir/. ii849-5o> VII. xlii. § 50. 131 Projects 

the most insensate [were] formed. 1B78 Kosw. Smith 
Carthage 114 It argues an insensate ignorance on the part 
of the Romans of what was truly great in their antagonists. 

B. as An insensate person. [= F. un in- 
sensL] 

1877 Morley Robespierre Crit.Misc. Scr. ii. 92 Anyone 
who wishes to make such an opinion into n crime is an in- 
sensate. 1878 — Diderot II. 205 A handful of insensates. 

f XnSG’nsate, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] trans. 
To render insensate. 

x6*x Urathwait Nat. Embassy, Pleasure Argt. (1877) 5 
To the end some thereof might ensnare and insensate the 
minds, .of the. .Arcadians. 

Insensately (insemsAli), adv, [f. prec. adj. -f- 
•ly 2 .] In an insensate manner : a. Unconsciously; 
b. Unfeelingly ; c. Senselessly, foolishly. 

X863 R. Buchanan Undertones in Rentier afi Dcc. 755 In- 
sensatcly feeling one’s way to the sun. 1883 Hall Caine 
in Acatiemy 26 May 358/1 Byron’s own voice was ever heard 
in his p.iges .. sometimes sarcastically^ brutally, insensaiely ; 
sometimes pathetically, sadly, despairingly. 1883 N. 6- Q- 
20 Oct. 319/2 The debased type known as ’ Mack-letter ’. .a 
type to which the Germans still insen^tely cling with a de- 
votion which would be admirable if it were not ignorant. 
1891 G. ^lEREnmi One 0/ our Conq. I. ix. 264 The insen- 
satcly infantile interrogation. 

Inse'nsateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being insensate ; want of 
feeiing or sense. 

1630 Bf. H.^ll Balm GU. 76 Dost thou not many a time 
sigh for thine own insensalcness ? 1B67 C. J. 

Antonyms s.v. Affectibllity, Inscnsatencss Unimpres- 
sibleness. 

tl’lise^lise, sb. Obs. rare. In 6-7 insence. 
[f. In adv. 12 + Sense.] Inner sense; essential 
meaning. 

133* Ord. Crysien Men^. dc W. 1506) 1. iii. 17 This 
solempnyte .. is not of y* insence & ncce.ssytc of baptem. 
1633 J. Taylor (Water P.) The Essence, Quintessence, 
Insence .. of Nonsence upon Sence. 

Xnsense (insems), V. Obs. exc. north, dial. 
Forms ; 5 en-, insens, 5-7 en-, in-, -sence, 
■cense, -cence, 6- insense. [ME. enscns{p, a. 
QV.ensenser to enlighten, to bring into sense, f. 
en-'m, into + sens sense; afterward assimilated to 
a L. type *insensdre. From I7tli c. app. only 
dialectal (chiefly northern), or in writers under 
dialect influence.] trans. To cause (a person) to 
understand or know something ; to inform. 

Const, of, with (rarely on, into\ or with dependent clau.se ; 
in second quot. with double object. 

c'X4oo Beryn 2213 So was he ful ensensid How he hym 
wold engyne, as he had purpeiisid. ///iV. 2406, 1 wold h.ave 
ensensid 3ewe a! the iniquhe Of these false marchandis, ) at 
dwellin in Ms town. c x^^St.Cuthhert (Surtees) 22 Eugeny 
..Sent him letters him to ensens Of s.*iynt cuthbert kyth 
and kynne. X486 in Surtees Mise. (x888) 55 Eternall sapi- 
ence Did insence me. 1348 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. yohn 
xvi. 06 b, Yea and than also the holy goste shall inceiicc 
you, what to askc and how toaske in my name. 16x3 Smaks. 
Hen, I'll/, V. i. 43^ I thinke I haue Inccn'^t the Lords o’lh’ 
Councell, that he is. .A most Arch-Heretique. 1674 Kay 
N. C. lYords 26 'I’o Insense, to inform, a pretty word u-ted 
about Sheffield in York-sh. 1689 Col. Ree. Pennsylv. 1. 297 
Insence y minds of the good people of this Government. 
1797W0LFET0SK W*//f»^iVjr-(i828)264 I.cwine.sinsen.sed him 
a good deal on Irish affairs. 1843 F, E. Paget Pageant 18 
Gertrude, so please you.. insense me with the fashions of 
the sixteenth century. 1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss, led. 3) 

I. 236 Insense. lo make to understand. 1840 R. Cukzon 
Monast. i.estant Introd. 37 The ualls. .covered with frcsco.s, 
served as books to insense the itiincls of the unlearned with 
the histories , . of the faith. 2865 S. Wilberforce in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (x886) II. 34 Pray do insense me. You 


must know all about it. 1895 J. T. Fowler in Durh 
Uuiv. yrnt. 16 Feb. 134, I should really be glad to be in- 
sensed from the opposite side. 

[Inseneeless, error for is senseless in Butler Hud, 
If. ii. 394 : see List of Spuriotts IVords.] 
Insensibility (insensibi-Uti). [ad. late L 
insensibiliidSy f. tnsensibilis : see -ity. Cf. K. in- 
sensibility (I2-I3th c. in Litlre).] The quality or 
condition of being insensible ; want of sensibilitv. 

I. In passive sense. 

1 . The quality of being imperceptible, or not 
appreciable by the senses, rare. 

1635 Hakkwill Apol. v-vi, 24 For your pretended insen- 
sibilitie_ in Natures^ decay. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xl 
60 Which insensibility of slow motions .. may thus be 
accounted for; Motion cannot be perceived without the 
perception of its Terms, viz. The parts of spate which it 
immediately left, and those which it next acqulre-s. 

II. In active sense. 

2 . Incapability, or deprivation, of (physical) feel- 
ing or sensation ; unconsciousness ; a swoon. 

c *3x0 More Picus Wks. 12/2 There holdeth me somclyme 
by almighty god, as it wer euen a swone, and an in'eii'ibilitie. 
1341 K, CorLAND Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Man. exam. 
I atarcs Q ivb, The insensybylyte of the rotten humours of 
the outwards partes. 1692 Bkstlev Boyle I.eet. I. 28 He 
^viIl.. dispatch himself resolutely into the State of cttrnn! 
Sleep and Insensibility', 1774 tr. Boerhaave's Inst. III. 409 
After a Nerve has been tied ..an In.sen.sibility and Wasiinj 
follows in those Parts to which that Nerve was distribuied. 
X84X Lanf: .a rah. Nts. I. 91, I fell from my horse in a state 
of insensibility. 1879 Cassell's V’er/jw. AWwc. ix. 145 'Ihe 
caibonic acid is., heavier than the air., in breathing it insen- 
sibility ensues and ultimately death. 

b. Physical insensitivcncss [to something). 
xZe&Mtd. ynd, XIX. iii Instance.sof this insensibility of 
the system to internal stimuli. 183X Brewster Nat. Magic 
ii- (X833) 29 'I’he insensibility of the eye to particular colours 
1835 w. Irving Tour Prairies 245 Perfect hardihood and 
insensibility to the changes of the seasons. 

3 . Incapacity of mental feeling or emotion; in- 
Mpability of being affected or moved; want of 
moJal susceptibility; apathy, indi (Terence. 

2692 Hartcliffe Virtues 51 So many Ciicumstances of 
Insensibility'and hardiness of Mind are urged. X749 Kield- 
INC Toju^ yones TiX. vH, I heard this' news with ine utmost 
insensibility. 1796 hloRSF. Amer, Ceog. 1. 787 Ihe lca<t 
affliction prompts them to suicide, .and they' put an end to 
their days with great apparent insensibility’. 1844 Man. 
Babylonian P'cess 11.239, 1 often’ wonder at my hardhearted* 
ness and insensibility’, when I reflect on the earnest and 
afTeciing entreatie.s of these dear friends. 

b. Const, of to. 

169* South 12 Serm. (1697)!, 498 An utter insensibility of 
any good or kindne«s done him by others. J8o* Paley 
Nat, Theol. xxvi. (1827) 535/2 One great cause of our insen* 
sibillly to the goodness of the Creator is the very extensive- 
ness of bis bounty, n 1853 J. H. Newman Hist, J'X*. (1873) 
11. n, iii. 253 Insensibility to the common objects of human 
cupidity. 

Insensibilize (inse’nsibilahz),:;. rare'^^. li. 
L. insensibit-is Insensible -f -ize : cf. uHUzti etc.] 
irans. To rentier insensible. Hence Inse:nBibiU- 
ra’tion, the action of rendering or condition of 
being rendered insensible ; Insc’nsiWlizer, one 
who or that which ‘insensibilizes’. 

iBS6 Syf Soc. Lex,, luseusibilisation, the production of 
insensibility to pain by means of anmstneiics, alcohols, and 
narcotic poi.sons, by hy’pnoti.sm, and like means, as ^ 
bydise.ise. InsensibiUsei^xn instrument by means of which 
is produced lusensibitisaiion, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Men. 

II. S37, 1 have shewn thatit [immunity against snake- venom) 

depends upon an * insensibilisation ' of the cells in respect 
of rhe venom. 

Insensible (inse'nsib’l), a. {shi) Also 
5-6 incens-, ' ” ' ‘ " 

[ad. L. inscnsihil'i 
SIBLE, f. sentire 
(13th c. in Litlre ).] 

I. Passively: Incapable of being perceived. 

1 . a. Naturally incapable of being jrerceived hy 
the bodily senses ( = lAirEitCEPTiBLE a) ; non-mate- 
rial. Now rare, 

2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxirr. (Percy Soc.) 
though that aungel![s] be invy.syble, Inpalpabte, and m 
cclebtiall, Wythouten sub'-taunce as inccucyblc. x5?* 
CAMrioN in Confer, ni. (1584) Zij. His body may be 
sible to vs if he will. 2608-33 Bp. Hall Metht. 4 
(l85I^ 08 Let my soul. .be raised up to enjoy the 
society^ of thy blessed angels, 2851 Mansel ^ a* 
V. (18^) 167-8 Locke has laid some stress on the kxcl,, * 
the names w'hicli stand for insensible actions and notion , 
are derived from .sensible olyects. 

b. So small, slight, gradual, or hidden, as not 
to he perceived by the senses, or by the mind 
( = lMrEiiCEPTiBLE b); inappreciable, ('ihe pre- 
vailing sense.) ., 

2384 CoGAN Haven Health eexvil. (1636) 240^ It a'oius 
red choler by* urine, and other insensible evacuations. s 
N. Carpenter Ceog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 37 'This 
bow’ gre.Tl soener it scemc to the .right is .’iltogctncr m- • 
sible, and be.aring no proportion with the (mP® V., Jn. 
the Earth. 1664 Power E.rp. Philos. 1. 29 Exhaled ^5 \ 

sensible Transpiration. 1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist- ( 7 

I. 326 Carthage, grew larger by Insensible degrees. j 

J. M. Gullv Magendie's Formul. 214 'Ihe temperature « 
llie skin is moderately elevated, and the ^sensible persp • 
tion increased. 286* H. SrES'Ci « hirst Princ. i. n. s 9/ 

28 There is an insensible transition. Mod, Passing u) 
sensible gradations into ilic next sense. 
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INSEPARABLE. 


1 2. Incapable of being understood ; unintelligi- 
ble ; ■\vithout sense or meaning. (Chiefly in legal 
use.) Obs. 

*538 CovERDALE Ded. TraftsI, A'l TVr/., In many places 
both base, insensible, and clean contrary, not only to the 
phrase of our language, but also from the understanding of 
the text in Latin. 1657-8 Burlon's Diary (1828) 11. 411 
The words are insensible and uncertain words, 1767 Black- 
stone Cotmu. II. XX. 340 If the condition of a bond be 
impossible .. or be uncertain, or insensible, the condition 
alone is void, and the bond shall stand .single, and uncon- 
ditional. 177s T. Hutchinson Diar^ 13 Mar. I. 405 Pointed 
out several inaccuracies and insensible expressions in the 
New England Bill. x88^ Law Times LXXVI. 315/2 The 
words . . would be insensible, or at any rate superfluous. 
II. Actively : Incapable of perceiving. 

3. a. Naturally incapable of physical feeling ; 
not having the faculty of sensation. Now rare, 

ci^oo Lan/ranc's Cirurg-. 24 perfore \)C ligament is .. in- 
censible, for if hat it hadde be censible, hei my^ten nou3t 
han I-susteyned he traueile and h® meuynge of pe ioyntis. 
1581 W. Fulke jn Confer, iit. (1584) Q b, I meane by insen- 
sible, voyde of life or sense, a 1619 FotHerdv Atheom. ii. 
xii. § 3(1622) 340 Fire, Haile, and Snow, meere insensible 
things. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. ^10 The stomach of this 
bird is ver)’ muscular, having a ibm separable and insen- 
sible membrane. X83X Brewster Nat. Magic iu (1833) 13 
The insensible spot on the retina is stimulated by a bor- 
rowed light. 

b. Deprived of sensation ; unconscious. 

1426 Lydg. De Giiil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 9925 Thy body 
that ly'th now blynd & delT, Doom also, and insensyble. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 361 b/2 She knewe not what was 
sayd ne done aboute her but as unmeuable or as all insen- 
sible. .she held her eyen fixed in one place. XSS* Huloct, 
Insensible, or hauynge no sence Or feajynge, as baynge 
numbe, lylce a dead membre. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth 
xxxii. By this staircase the villains conveyed the insensible 
Prince to the lowest dungeon of the castle, a 1859 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. XXV. V, 287 He fell down in a fit, and re- 
mained long insensible. 

c. Incapable of physically feeling or perceiving 
(somt^lhing specified). Const, of^ to. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 61 After the com- 
maundement of our lorde we must be blynde, defe, & 
dnmme, lame & incen.syble to all suche thynges- 1640 tr. 
VertUre's Romani 0/ Rom. I. 61 Rendering him insensible 
of all pain. X7SX Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) X69 
The manner of his death was easy, without the least pang 
or convulsion . , Swift was totally insensible of happiness 
or pain. 1796 Pecge Anonym, (x&g) 444 A dog's nose Ls in- 
sensible of cold. 1863 Gko. Eliot Romola v, The martial 
fury by which men became insen.sible to wounds. 

4. a. Incapable of mentally feeling, perceiving, 
or being affected by (something specified) ; un- 
aware, unconscious ; not susceptible, unaffected, 
unmoved, indifferent. Const. t>/, /o, siibord. cl. 

x6xa-x5 Bp. Hall Contemfil.y O. T. x. i, Should I only be 
insensible of his' and the common happiness? 17x2 Buogcll 
SPect. No. 283 F« Insensible of th.ai Weight and Dignity 
which a moderate share of Wealth adds to their Characters. 
xSaz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 2. ix. 66 Insensible 
of youT kindness. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863) I, vi. 
277 Their great leader was not insensible how much he owed 
to their faithful services. 1882 A. W, Ward Dickens v. 135 
Even Circumlocution Offices are not insensible to the acetous 
force of satire. 

b. Incapable or destitute of feeling or emotion ; 
emotionless, callous, apathetic. 

x5i7 Moryson Ilin. 1. 236 My conscience was not. .so in- 
sensible, as it could have passed over the denying of my 
faith. n\6z\ Beaum. & Fu Thierry Theod. iv. ii, Art 
thou grown Insensible in ill, that thou goest on Without 
the least compunction? 1683 D. A. Art Converse 113 The 
Phlegmaticks are those the French call properly Des Apa- 
thicks, without passion or insevxsible. 1800 Malkin Gil 
Bias IX. vi. T 13 The cold, relentless, insensible, was kindled 
into the warmest of love's votaries. 1850 JIrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 404 He filled the most insensible 
wiHi terror. 

f5. Destitute of sense or intelligence ; irrational. 
«rxS33 Frith Ansjo. Rastel. ^yks. (r573) 27 Are ye so 
childi^h and insensible to imagine that ye must yet go 
through Purgatorj’, sith ye are already without faulte in his 
sight. 1598 R. C. Godly Form f{o7>seh. Go7’t. Ep. Ded. 4 
Dumbe & insencible beast«. 1634 Sir T. Heruekt Trav. 
75 His feare and amazement became greater, and inseii.sible 
now to qualifie these bloudie stirrings. 1693 Humours 
Town IS In the Conversation of Brutes, and the Prospect of 
insensible Animals. 1794 G. Adams Nat.^ «^r Exp. Philos. 
IV. xi. 486 People stupid and insensible, illiterate and in- 
capable of learning. 

tB. sh. (absol. uses of the adj.) Obs. 

1. (from A. I.) a. Something that cannot be 
perceived by the senses ; a non-material thing, b. 
Something too small or slight to be perceived; 
something imperceptible or inappreciable. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 159/2 To Insensibles 
nothing can be added, nothing taken away. This is the 
nature of Eternal Beings, the like and same ever. X674 
N. Fairfax Bulk <5* Sell-. 12S By reason of the swarms of 
insensibles, drilling through their pores or spungholes. 

2. (from A. II.) a. A thing or person incapable 
of feeling; an inanimate thing; an apathetic per- 
son. b, A person destitute of sense, a fool. 

ni6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 470 As of all Insen- 
sihles, hath none ^Iore Melancholy and Adustlon, Then 
Chimnies have. 1692 Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 336 
T’he wise Man of the Stoicks is a vertuous insensible.^ 1754 
Richardson Grandisoa (1812) VI. 405 (D.) What an insen- 
sible must have been my cousin, had she not been proud 
of being Lady Grandi^on. 1785 Cdwfer Let. to Ne^vton 
Wks. 1837 XV. 159 Of all the insensibles he ever saw, poor 
Geary vs the most completely stupid. i8ox tr. A. La Fok' 


iaine's Reprobate 11. 198 [Not] a word in favour of that 
insensible, that savage. 

tlnse'nsibleness. Ohs. [f. prec. + -kess.] 
Tile quality or condition of being insensible. 

, I. 1. =iKSENSIBlUTV I. 

<1x705 Ray (J.), The insenslbleness of the pain proceeds 
rather from the relaxation of the nerves than their obstruc- 
tion. 

H. 2. =lKSENSlBILlTy 2 . 

a 1631 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 7 Some- 
times by imprinting a holy stupefaction and insensibleness 
in the person that suflers. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenins' Gate 
Lai. Uni. § 310. 85 Of the disea.ses som caus pain - . otliers 
numbness and inscnsibleness. 2692 Dryden St. Euremont's 
Ess. 341 He fixed the Cheefest Good in insensibleness. 

3. =Insensibilitv 3 . 

a 1568 CovERDALE Carrying Christ's Cross jv. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 241 Therefore doth God justly infatuate 
them, and maketh them foolish, giving them up to insen- 
sibleness. X63X Gouge Gods A rrosvs 11. § 6. 140 Insensible- 
nesseof their miserj'who are in want. i^y^Ari Contentm. 
viir. viii. 218 We betray as much ignorance of our interest, 
as insensibleness of our obligation. 1715 J. Leno Serm. 
Bedington 20 Our insensibleness for past mercies. 

4. Want of sense ; insensateness. Cf. prec. 5 . 

1610 Donne Psendo^Marlyr \\. 176 Was there not .some 

measure of stupid insensibletiesse in him, when he durst not 
spit in any necessity at his praters ? 

flnae'nsiblist. itonce<ud, [f. Insensible -f- 
-3ST.] One who professes insensibility or .apathy. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, Mr. Meadows . . since he 
commenced insensiblist, has never once dared to be pleased, 
nor ventured for a moment to look in good humour. 

Insensibly (insemsibli), adv. [f. Insensible 
-h-LY^.] 

1. In an insensible m.anner or degree ; impercep- 
tibly; unconsciously ; fx/. so slightly or gradually 
that the action or process is not perceived ; by im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iir. ii. {1886) 33 The wife 
departeth out of her husbands armes insensiblie. 1639 tr. 
Du Boss’s Compl. Woman 1, ar If insensibly we Jay our 
hand wnere the pame is, u'ce likewise bring our tongue 
unawares, where the passion of the mind is. 2640-4 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll, III. {1^92) L 638 The other part.. will insensibly 
moulder away. 1667 Milton P. L. vhi. 130 And what if 
sev’nth to the.<e 'J*he Planet Earth, so siedfast though she 
seem, Insensibly three different Motions move? 1697 Dry- 
den Ess. Virg. Georg, Fe In a curious Brede of Needle- 
woik, one Colour falls away by. .just Degreesj and another 
rises, .insensibly. X78X Gibbon Decl, 4* P\ xvii.(i869) I. 470 
The agriculture of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined. x8sx Carpenter (ed. 2) 351 The ulti- 

mate ramifications of the Arteries pass so insensibly into 
those of the Veins, that no definite hne of demarcation be- 
tween them can be drawn. x 858 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
11. vii. 53 The Witenagemdt inseiLsibly lost its authority, 

•f2. Without sense or understanding ; stupidly, 
irrationally. Obs, rare. 

a 1603 in LiturF- Senu Q. Elis, (Parker Soc.) 682 No 
doubt he is insensibly blockish. 

Xnsensile (inse*nsU), a. rare, [.td. L. insot- 
sil’ls insensible, imperceptible, f. t;t. (In- 3) ^ sen^ 
wV/VSensile.] *= Insensible i, 

2822-34 Good's Study Pted. (ed. 4)^111. 367 Species 11 
Antipathia Imetisilis. Insenstle Antipathy. 

insensitive (insemsitiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
sensitive- 

fl. Destitute of feeling or consciousness (in 
general) ; not sentient; inanimate. Obs. 

x6xo Healey .S'/. Areg. Cilie of God^ 471 Though man be 
not insensitive, yet this senceof his., is justly termed rather 
death then life. Tillotson Serm. (1743) IX. clxxvi. 

4110 This faculty is that which constitutes the difference 
between sensitive and insensitive creatures. 1713 Deuham 
Phys.-Thcol. iv. u 85 Sensitive or insensitive Creatures. 

2. Of an organ or part of the body; Destitute of 
feeling or sensation; not susceptible of sensuous 
impressions (esp. those of touch or sight). Const, to. 

x866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 467 A certain degree of sluggish- 
ness is inseparable from a skin insensitive to dirt. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight iii- 38 One spot on the retina, not very' 
far from the most sensitive portion, is entirely insensitive to 
light. 1884 Expositor Vau. 41 Tlieir optic nerve hassbrunk 
to an insensitive thread. x8^ P. Manson Trop. Dis. xxvii. 
432 A painless, insensitive- .granulomatous excrescence. 

b. i7‘ansf. Of a substance; Not susceptible to 
a physical influence, esp. that of light or the actinic 
rays. Const, to, 

x87x tr, Schellens Spcctr. Anal. § 35, 129 Most substances 
absorbed with great aWdily raysof certain colors, while they 
were insensitive to others. i8m CasseWs Techn. Edttc. III. 

I The film, which is then totally insensitive to light. 2889 
Anihonfs Photo^. P[‘lf H- 394 Pure iodide of silver gela- 
tine is ior optical sensitizers even quite insensitive. 

3. Destitute of, or wanting in, mental or moral 
sensitiveness ; having no quickness of feeling ; not 
susceptible of impression. Const, to. 

1834 Campbell Life Plrs. Siddons 1 L ii. 49 Insensitive as 
we have seen her to the slightest joy at the return of her 
husband. 2881 Mrs. C. Praed Policy ^ P. \. 40 Long- 
leal's insensitive nature. 

Insc'usitiveness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The [ 
quality of being insensitive ; want of sensitiveness. 

1838 1. Taylor HomeEdue. x6i TocherLhas well animal 
insensibility (we want the word insetisithtness) and self- 
possession, by arduous field amusements. 1855 — Reslor. 
Belief 364 It is not insensitiveness of temperament, 
whence .springs the serenity of that brow. i88x Mrs. Lyss 
Linton My Love III. 44 He had the Pennefalber insensi- 
tivene&s and ww\t of ima^nation. 


t Insensuat, a. Ohs. van of Insensate a. 
(Cf. senstmle^ 

iSoS KENNEDia riytUi^ w. Dunlar 321 In^ensuat sow, 
ces.se fals Eustase air ! 

Xnsensnotis (inse*nsi//j 33 ), a. rare. [IN- 3 .] 
Not sensuous ; that is not an object of sense. 

a x86i Mrs. Browning (Webster i864>, That intcrmedi.'Ue 
door Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form And 
form insensuous. 

Insented, Obs. : see Enceinte. 

Inseatience (inse'nj'ens). [f.ne-\t: sec-ENCE.] 
The fact or condition ol being insentient ; insensi- 
bility, unconsciousness. 

2862 F, Hall Hindu Philos. Sysl. 102 In the view of all 
the pandits, there is no emancipation apart from insentience. 

[ Insentient (insemj'ent), a. [In-S.J Not 
I sentient, 

I 1. Destitute of physical feeling, sensation, or con- 
sciousness ; inanimate. 

^ 2764 Reid Inquity\\. §6 The qualities or attributes of an 
insentient inert substance. 2832 FrasePs Mag. IV. 77 They 
are to be hacked and hewed .. as if thej’ \s-cre of ^n^entient 
marble. 2884 Browning F'erishtah, Sun 117 Shall I return 
j it {a stone) thanks, the insentient thing? 

I 2. Devoid of mental feeling ; indifferent, rnr/. 

2B60 Ruskin Plod. Paint. V. 296 Suppose.. that he [Gior- 
' ^ionej came down to Venice somewhat recusant, or insen- 
I lient, concerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day. 

I Xnse'parabilist. rare. [f. L. instpardbiUs 
■ Insepauable + -jst]. One who believes that a 
' religious rite and the spiritual influence held to 
accompany it arc inseparable. 

1B40 G. S. Faber Pnm. Doctr. Regen. iii. ii. 254 note. It 
is impossible for the InseparabilUt to charge the SeparabilUt 
with a hankering after the Doctrine of Reprobation, and 
j'et himself escape the equitable retort of precisely the same 
charge. 

Inseparability (inseparabiditi). [ad. L. in- 
sefardbi/iLds (Augustine), f. insepardbil-is : see 
next and -ity. Cf. F. ins^parahiliii ;I 4 -I 5 lh c. 

[ in Hatz.-Darm.).] The qualiiy or condition of 
j being inseparable. 

2623 W. Sclater 'Jythes sg In the point of inseparability 
' from their subject. 2662 Stillingfl. Orrg. Saer. nr, i. § 6 
I Whence should the Idea of the unity and inseparability of 
all these perfections come? 2729 Wateklano Find. Christ’s 
Divin, ix. (1720) 169 We suppose Three Persons 10 be One 
God by their Inseparability and the esscnti.Tl Union of the 
Persons. 2872 Farrar Witn, Hist. ii. 5$ 'i'he inseparability 
of the supernatural from the records ofChrisi’s life. 

Inseparable (inse*parab'l)_, a. (5/^) Also 5-9 
erron. iuseperable. [ad. L. insepardbilisy f. in- 
(In- 3) + stpardbilis Sepakable. Cf. F. ins/parable 
(I 4 -I 5 th c. in Hatz.-D.arm.).] Not separable ; in- 
capable of being scp.-irnted or disjoined, a. Said 
of two or more united things or persons, or of their 
connexion or relation. 

2398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvi. iv. (Add. MS, 27944), 
WTienne they ben yloynede in a dewe manere the onyng is 
inseperable, so that they mow noiijt afiirward be departede 
aiwynne, 2555 Eden Decades 78 The chyldren which god 
Jiath giuen vs as pledges of owr in'^eperable lone. 2572 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. 16 They bee inseparable com- 
panions, or abyde logiiher in one lodguige. 2662 Gerbii-r 
Princ, 20 An inseparable union. 2721 Steele .V/^cA No. 80 
F 2 They wereinsep.arable Companions in nil the little Enter- 
tainments. 2823 J. Thomson Lect. hxftam. 9 'The intimate 
and in some degree inseparable connexion existing between 
physic and surgery', a 2852 Webster Wks. (1877) III. 342 

I. iberty and Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable. 

b. Said of one member of a combination. Const. 
from, i* formerly also to. 

250^4 Lady Makgarep tr. De Iinitatione iv. xili. 278 To 
be with the [=theel inseparable. 2581 R. Goade in Confer. 

II. (1584) H iv, This qualitieis not alwayes inseparable. 2620 
T. Granger Dtv. Logikebj So originall sinne is inseper- 
able from the moriall body, saving faith .. from the Elect 
regenerated. 2639 tr. Du Bosq’s Compl. Woman 11. 67 
Jealousie alwayes. .Ijecomes more inseparable to the soule, 
then lyy is to , . Walls. 27x2 Stfelk Sped. No. 491 P 2 
Ingratitude is a Vice in'-eparable to a lustful Man. 27x2 
Bkrkelf.y Disc. Pass. Obed. § 16 The miNeries in>eparable 
from a slate of anarchy. 2860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 23 
M J' inseparable companion during eleven years. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 406 Fire, which is inseparable iiom heat, 
cannot co-exist with cold. 

c. Inseparable accident, alirilntte, quality, etc. 
(Zofrir), an accident, etc. that cannot be separated 
from its subject. Inseparable adjunct, an adjanct 
that cannot really be separated from its subject, 
though the subject may be conceived of without it. 
Inseparable prefix oe preposition (G/am.), a prefi.x 
found only in combination, and incapable of being 
used as a separate word: e.g. L. dis-, re-\ Eng, 
vtis-, itn- ; Ger. ^-, ver-, zer-. 

2552 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 6b, An accident maie be 
.separated, or it male not, some maie bee separated from 
their subjecte, as colde maie bee taken from w-atcr, and 
knowledge from the minde. Other are inseparable, because 
thei cannot be taken awaic altogether .. Hcate can not bee 
taken from fire. 1620 T. GnASCER Dt-.'. L.yikt bj C™mt>n 
qualities, are seperablc, or in.seperable. Itul. 09 i ne in- 
seperabic qualitie makes .a proposition necessary', not reci- 
procate. 2820 PJatrs Tyro's Did. (ed, 20) 414 } < may be 
reckoned among ihc Inseparable prepositions, which in com- 
position, is sometimes intensive . . and sometimes prn'ativc. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. vii. 5 8 Inseparable accidenU ate proper- 
ties which arc universal to the species but not necessary to it. 
1885 W- L. Davidson Logic Definition ii. 44 Exception. 
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however, must be made for the case of inseparable accidents 
..Neither barking, mewing, .nor grunting is more than .an 
accident of the dog, the cat., the pig; but as, \vherever 
we have the animal, we have the corresponding sign, this 
in\’an’able concomitant becomes an important fact in char* 
acterizing and identification. 

B. sb. Usually pL Things or persons that can- 
not be separated ; inseparable companions. 

c 1520 Wyse chylde Emperor Adnan{jS 6 o) 11 Shynynge, 
and heale, the which be inseperables, for the one ne maye be 
without the other. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ir) V. 
278 Which, when a man comes in between the pretended in- 
separables, is given up. 177Z T. Hull Hist, ^ir ]V, ^Har- 
rington (1797) IV. 189 Except Mr. Renholds, (who is still 
Sir Williams inseparable). i86x C. P. Hodgson Rcsid, 
Japan 291 The two swords and fan are inseparables in 
Japan. 1875 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Er. 72 In the manner 
of schoolboy inseparables. 

Inse'parableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inseparable. 

1598 Florio, Indissolnbilita, inseparablenes. ^1631 Donne 
in.y^/«'t/.(i84o) 56 The inseparableness of this union. «X7iS 
Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 137 The inseparableness of 
the prerogative from the person of the King.^ 18x3 L. Hunt 
in Exammer 31 May 349/2 The supposed inseparableness 
of Church and State. 

Inseparably (inse-parSbli), adv. [f. Inse- 
PAKABLE + -LY In an inseparable manner ; so 
as not to be disjoined, or severed ; indissolubly. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 The swete^ flamme of loue 
esprUed in*to the mary and synewes, whiche inseparably 
goeth thrughe the bones, as depe as the veray hertys roote, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (1531) 156 b, To be vnite or ioj-ned insepar- 
ably to his lorde. 1^0 Bastwick Loni Bps, jv. D iij b, They 
goe inseperably together, like Tobie, and his Dogge. 1758 
Blacicstone in Comm, 1. 19 The civil and canon laws, which 
now came to be inseparably interwoven with each other. 
x863 Freeman Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 423 The city with 

which their names are inseparably connected, 

Inseparate (inse*par^t), a, {^d.h.t/iseparal^us 
(TertulRan), f. zw- (In- 3) + sPpardluSf'ps., pple. of 
separdre to Separate.] Not separate {from) ; 
united ; undivided ; hence, often = Inseparable. 

1550 [implied in Inseparately]. a 1586 Sidney Astr, ^ 
Stella ci, loy, which is inseparate from those eyes. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 148 This is, and is not Cressid : 
Within my soulcj there doth conduce a fight Of this strange 
nature, that a thing inseperate, Diuides more M-ider then the 
skie and earth. ^1607 Day Trav, Bn^, Bro, (i88x) 73 Enuie 
and hate Striue in my breast like twinnes inseperate. 1742 
Warburton Comm, Popps Ess, Man Wks, iSii XI. 67 
That folly and wisdom are the inseparate partage of 
humanity, 1874 L. Morbis.S*o«w two /K Ser. 11. In ike Park 
2x3 The good which should be, inseparate From the evil 
things that are. 1887 Swinburne Locritis z. 1. 220 We live 
linked, imseparate— heart in heart. 

b. Bot, (See quots., and cf. Inseparation.) 

1880 Gray ^<j/,(ed. 6j 181 Accordingly, Dr. Masters 

would substitute for coalescence and adnate the term in- 
separate. :886 Sp'd, Soc, Lex,y Inseparate^ Ma.sters's term 
for the condition m which parts of a plant are not separate. 

Inse'parately, adv. [f. prec. + -ltH.] In 
an inseparate manner ; without separation or sever- 
ance; inseparably. 

1530 CRAN.MER Def, Sacram, 96 b, Here sainct Cyrill de- 
clareth the dignitee of Christes fleshe, beyng inseperately 
annexed vnto his diulnitee. 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Eph, v. 29 
notCf So beloued of Christ, and so inseparally ioyned in 
marriage with him. x65s G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
E, India 1B3 Conjoyning so inseparately. .their Religion to 
the Descents or Races of Men. 1704 N. N. tr, Boccalinis 
Advt.fr. ParnassusIW. a The Splendor .. and the good 
Fortune I at present enjoy, are so inseparately annex’d to 
this Pirate’s power. 

Insepara'tion. Bol. rare. [In- 3.] The 
congenital union of contiguous organs, viewed as 
the natural or primitive state ; as opposed to coale^ 
sctjtce or adnation, which imply original separa- 
tion ; cf. Inseparate b. 
x885 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

t Inse-parized, a. noncc-wd. Ohs. [f. In- 3, 
and assumed vb. *separize=Y. siparerio separate.] 
= InSEB ABATE. 

a I6i8 Sylvester Mem. MortaUUe xliii, [He] Knew well 
the cares from Crowns inseparized. 

■f lTlSeq.tient, zr. Ohs. rare. \pA.'Lj.insequent- 
etiiy pr. pple. of iuseqiti, f, in- (In- 3 ) + sequi to 
follow.] Following on, succeeding; subsequent. 

CX620 m Hacket^iTV. Williams i, (1692) 50 The Storm 
will gather, and burst out into a greater Tempest, in all in- 
sequent Meetings [of parliament], a 1670 ibid. 25 If he had 
his Apocha or (Juictance .. he were free from all insequent 
Demands. 

Inserch(e, obs. form of Ensearch v. 
tlnse're, V. Sc. Pa. t. and pple. iuserit. 
[ad. F. insirery ad. L. inserlre to Insert : peih. 
only in pa. t. and pple.] irans. To insert. 

XSS7 Sc. Acts Mary (18x4)^ II. App. 605/2 And desyrit 
this protestatioun to be inserit In bukis of parliament, 
\%(>‘^Ressonmg belttix Crosragnell .V Knox Aja, Amang 
other godlie lessones. .1 inserit certane calholick artickles. 
t Insere’ne, v, nonce-wd. Obs. [f. In- 3 4. Se- 
rene a.; or from assumed adj.*/«j<rm;ir not serene.] 
frans. To render cloudy or not serene; to cloud. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode {1678) 18 (R.) Death stood by, 
Whose gastly presence insercncs my face. 

Insert (insSut), v. Also 6-8 
6 incert, 7 insert, [f. L. insert-, ppl. stem of in- 
scrire to put in, f, in- (In- -) + severe to join to- 
gether, pnt into.] 


1 . trans. To set, put, or place in; to push or 
thrust in ; to fit or fix in; to introduce ; to ingraft. 
Said primarily of putting any solid object into a 
space which it fits, or fills up; hence to place 
a thing, as an addition, between the parts of an- 
other, as to insert a page or plate into a book ; 
also, to push or put a thing (e.g. a stick, a finger, 
the point of a knife) into a hole or aperture, 
whether to remain there, or to be again withdrawn. 

1529 More Siippi. Souiys Wks. 321/1 This soule that 
bryngethwith hym suche frayle woorkes eyther wrought by 
themselfe or inserted peraduenture and myxed a myddes of 
some good and vertuous worke. a 1555 Bradford Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 90 They must needs be condemned if that they 
be not in.sert and engmfted into the very true body and 
natural body of our Saviour Christ. ^ 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients 1x9X0 varic the unitie of a stone by 
inserting such spots into the crust as were not by nature, 
1647 H. IXcivs. Song of Soul ii. Hi. ii.xxiv, Ifallto all revert, 
Each part then into each part is insert. 1638 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 25 Here a Print of Grotesco should have been in- 
serted. 1782 CowpER To W. C. Unwin iii, The bud inserted 
in the rind.. Adorns.. 'l*he stock whereon it grow'S. 1797 
Bewick Brit, Birds (1647) I, 277 It inserts its long tongue 
into the holes through which the ants issue, 1799 Med. 
frnl. II. 138 His arm is inflamed from the vaccine matter 
inserted four days since. 1833 Ht. AIartineau Manch. 
Striker., ixo Boring a hole between two flints in a yard., and 
inserting therein a daisy. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge vii, 
A. .key which he inserted cautiously in the lock,, and softly 
opened the door. 1884 Bower & %c.CiTt De Barys Phaner. 
514 Slightly thickened fibres, between which wide vessels 
surrounded by bundle-parenchyma are inserted. 

b. To put or introduce (a letter, word, sentence, 
paragraph, etc.) into a body of written or printed 
matter, or into a programme ; to put as a para- 
graph, advertisement, or article, into a newspaper 
or the like; to introduce as a figure or element in 
a picture, etc. ; to include. 

XS33 More Poysoned Bk. i. xi. Wks. X053/2, 1 haue 

good reader, in theexposiclon of these woordes of our sauiour 
inserted the incorporacion of hym and vs together, by the 
receiuing and eating of his owne body into cures. 154a 
Lyndesay Herald. Notes Wks. (E. E.T. S.) v. 609 Vtheris 
enormities ar incert and registrat in this present bulk. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvi. § 1 With our Lord's Prayer 
they would find no fault, so that they might persuade us., 
not [to] insert it so often into the liturgy. X647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reh. i. g 125 A short story may not be unfitly inserted. 
X676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122, 1 find no more species of birds 
than what I have already inserted in the Ornithology. 27x3 
Land. Gas. No, 5151/4 There was Incerted. .in the Gazette, 
that a Plate, .was to be run for. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V, 164 Amended and rectified, by inserting the words St. 
Stephen's near. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 345 
We would not^ consent to insert in them [bilis] clauses con- 
ferring new privileges on the nobility. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. 107 Something be had inserted into the Magazine, 
t c. To introduce or ingraft into (a family). 

,*S94 J- P^CKENSON (1878) 39 Many Princes, .de- 

sirous to insert themselues into [so] royall a kinred ..offered 
their daughters with large portions. 16x0 Holland Cn;«- 
den's Brit, (1637) 261 Aetheldred King of England.. in- 
serted into his owne familie by way of adoption Anlaf the 
Dane, 

2 . Anat.y ZooL, Bot, To attach; to join at a 
specified point of attachment. Only in pa. pple, 

[x6oi Holland Pliny 310 Where hath she [Nature] 
placed and inserted the [gnat’s] instrument and organ of 
smelling ?] ^ 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, II. 280 Antenn® 
with six joints, inserted at the interna! margin of the eyes. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollnsca 25 The muscles of the arms 
are inserted in a cranial cartilage. 1857 Hcnfrey Bot. 
§ 157 When an organ is not adherent to any other circle, 
but inserted on the receptacle, it is said to be free. 

Hence InsoTting vb/. sb. 

x6ii Florio, Inserlatione, an inserting, an insertion. 
1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 111. 150 The King 
being much disquieted at the inserting of these conditions. 
1647 Torshell Design Haj-monize Bible in Phenix (1721) 
I. 103 The greatest variety of transposition and inserting. 

I*nsert, sb. [f. Insert v,, or abbrev, of Inser- 
tion.] Something inserted, a. An additional 
sentence or paragraph added to a proof to be in- 
serted in the * revise * or ‘ final *. b. In the U.S. 
postal service, A paper, circular, etc. placed within 
the folds of a newspaper, or the leaves of a maga- 
zine or book. 

Xnsertable (insoutab’l), a, [f. Insert v. + 

-ABLE.] Capable of being inserted ; as in insert- 
able-tootJi saio, one with removable teeth (Knight 
Diet, Meek. 1875), 

t Inse-rtation. Ohs. rare— [ad. late L. zV 
sei'tdtidn’em,n, of action f. insertdre, frequentative 
of inscrcre to Insert,] ^ Insertion. 

1623 CocKERAM II, Any thing Added, Additament, In- 
sertation. 

Znse'rted, ppl. a. [f. Insert v. + -ed i.] Set 
or put in ; fitted in, ingrafted, b. Entom. Set 
deeply; not free. fc. Archil. (See quot. 1727.) 

1598 Florio, Inserilo, set in, put in, ingrafted, added, 
ioined, mixed, brought in, inserted. x62x Sandys Ovid's 
■Met. VI. (1626) 109 The combs inserted tooth.. Betweene the 
warp supprest the rising woofis. xyi* Pope Vertum. 4- 
Pomona 13 Now the cleft rind inserted graffs receives; 
* 7 * 7 - 4 * Chambers Cyct. s.v. Column^ Column inserted, or 
Kicked, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its 
diameter. 1826 Kirby & So. Entomol. IV. 306 [ Fhe head] 
Inserted, when the bead is nartlv withdrawn within the 
trunk. ' 


Inserter (insautai). [f. Insert v. + -eri. 
See also Insertor,] One who inserts. 

x6ix [see Insertor i]. 1673 H, Stubbe Further Vird. 
Dutch War App. 62 Such clauses or words as are pm 
in to prevent di>»putes ought not to . . prejudice the inserter. 
1835 TaiPs Mag. II, 577 Advertisements ..which produce 
the inserters no adequate return. 1882-3 Schaff Kuc)cL 
Relig. Knowl. I. 280 [Apocrypha] were acknowledged by 
their inserters not to belong to the canon. 

Insertion (insa-jjan). [ad. L. iuscrtidn-cm, 
n. of action f. inscrcre to Iksebt : cf. F. inscrlion 
(in sense 2, Pare, i6th c.).] 

1 . The action of inserting, setting or putting 
in ; introduction into or between : see Insert vb. 

_ 1508 Florio^ lusertatione, an intermedling. a graftinsr, an 
implying, an insertion. 1675 Ogilby Brit.Kdw.., The Work 
is capable of Emendation by Insertion. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 23 t 6 In every work of imagination .. the 
insertion of incidents and use of decorations may be Naried 
a thousand ways. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. 
XXX. 204 The progre.ssive motion of the parts from the point 
of impact is stopped by the insertion of the lead [into the 
ivory balls]. 1857 Dunglison ^led. Lex, 502 The word i«. 
sertion has likewise been u.sed by pathologists for the act of 
inoculating or introducing a virus into the body. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. ii. xxiv. 360, 1 have tried whether the inser- 
tion of a pin would produce the collapse of the bubbles. 
*878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 220 The proper insertion of arti- 
ficial teeth. Mod. Nnvspaper Notice, Trade notices are 
charged at the rate of 1/6 per insertion. All communica- 
tions in reference to the insertion of Advertisements to be 
sent to the Advertisement IManager. 

2 . That which is inserted ; an inserted addition, 
piece, or part ; a word or part inserted in a writ- 
ing or print ; a page inserted in a bqOk ; anything 
inserted in a newspaper, postal packet, etc. 

2624 Gataker Transubst, iij In Fulbertus his workes .. 
they have with a foule insertion branded^ them [words] for 
hereticall. 1682 Grew Anat. Trunks i. ii. § i The Paren- 
chymous Part of the Wood .. hath this property, To be 
disposed into many Rays, or Diametral Insertion.^, running 
betwixt so many Lignous Portions, from the Barque to the 
Pith. X707 Curios, in Hush. 4* Card. 37 In the Root .. are 
.. the Skin, the Parenchyma, the Lignous Body, the Inser- 
tions, and the Pith.' 1742 West Let. in Grafs Poems 
(1775) *461 1 ^rn only sorry^ you follow the blunders of 
Broukhusiu^ all whose insertions are nomense. iBix Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1 . 58 When I find trifling insertions of this kind 
to be requisite in my translation, I shall not deem it neces- 
sary to mention them in a note. 

b. Needlework. Embroidery or oraarntnlal 
needlework, made to be inserted or sewed into 
plain material, for decorative purposes ; a piece or 
detached portion of such work. ^ ' 

*858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Insertions, narrow strips of 
lace, embroidered muslin or cambric, sold for inlets m 
handkerchiefs, dres.«:es, etc. 1864 Sala in^Daily 
June, It was the ‘ extras ’ that did the mischief— the ruches, 
the bouffantes, the lace, the innumerable yards of ‘inser- 
tion x88x Daily News 22 Aug. 3/2 A white straw hah 
trimmed with bun insertion. 1897 Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 A band 
of lace insertion. 

3 . Anat., Enlom,^ Bot, The attachment of a 
muscle, external organ, etc., as to place or manner. 

*578 Banister Hist, Man 1. 17 Some necessary Asperiue, 
seruing for the insertion of two Muscles. x6st Raletphs 
Ghost 109 The connexions or insertions of one threed [ot 
a spider’s web] with another, .are most strange. ^x^7 J* 
Smith Pkys. Bot. 144 We shall first explain their [leaves J 
different situations, insertions, forms, and surfaces. 
Hooker Stud. Flora 14 Anthers erect, insertion basal. 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 167 If the surface ot 
an axial structure .. is imagined to be continued thmugn 
the base of each lateral member, the section forms its 
of Insertion. An imaginary point in this Is considered its 
organic centre, but does not usually correspond to its geo- 
metrical centre; this point may be termed the Point of in* 
sertion. 1883 C. J. Wili-s Mod. Persia 105 A bl.Tck marl: 
running from the mane lo the insertion of the tail. 

4 . Comb., as insertion-success. , 

xZvf Allbutt's Syst.Med. II. 561 The ‘insertlon-success 
of Skilled vaccinators is very large, amounting to 97-9° P' 


Hence Inse'rtional a., of the nature of an in- 
sertion; put in as an insertion. inseTtioned 
ppL a. Needlervoj’k, ornamented with an insertion, 
having some ornamental material worked in as 
an insertion, ^ . 

*867 Contemp. Rev. IV. 325 A sonorous triplet made up 
an insertiqnal line. 1894 Season X. No. 9. 36/2 The coveri 
was of satin, insertioned with linen open thread work. 

Insertive (inssutiv), a. [ad. L. inserltv-i(^t 
f. insert- : see Insert v. and -ive.] Charactenzea 
by insertion ; of ingrafted origin. 

<1x634 Randolph Poems, Love fondly refused 45 
fresh Trunke have .«ap enough to give That «ach inserti 
branch may live. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. x88x ‘ 

Stud. Life Christ xiv. 247 His sympathy had a strange 
insertive power. 

t InseTtment. Bot. Ohs. rare. [f. Inseb" 
+ -MENT.] That which is inserted or placed be- 
tween ; a former term for the niedullaty rays, 
==Insebtiok 2.' J 

1671 Grew in F/uZ Trars. VI. 3039 The Insertment ano 
Pith, proceeding also from the Plume, as the Mme la 
Root from the Radicle. X671 — Anat. PI. »• § x® . 
next Part observable in the Root, is the insertment -• 
dissecting a Root, I find, that the Cortical Body dotl 
only environ the Lignous, but is aho wedc 0, .md ^ 

Pieces inserted into it,' and th.it the said 
make not a meet Indenture, but transmit and shwt t 
selves quite through as far as the Pith. 18x4 hdin. 
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XXII. 257 They were named insertments . . and constitute 
what is vulgarly termed the silver grain of the wood. 

t Inse'rtor. 06s. Also 6 -our. [agent-n. in 
L. form from inserere to Insert.] 

1. := INSERTER; q.v. 

1598 Florid, Inseriatore, a medler, an intermedler, a 
grafter, an inserter [i6xx inserter]. 

2. Pintenham’s name for the figure Parenthesis. 

1589 PoTTENHAM Efig^. Poesie in. jciifi]. (Arb.) i8o Your 

first figure of lollerable disorder is {Parenthesis') or by an 
English name the (Insertour), and is when ye will seeme . . 
to peece or grafle in the middest of your tale an vnnecessary 
parcell of speacb. 

f luse’rve, V- Ohs. rare~~'^. \pA.'L.uisefvb‘e 
to be serviceable, to serve, f. in- (In- 2) + ser- 
vTre to serve.] intr. To be of service or use to\ 
to conduce io. 

1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter Lend. 25 The Duke of Guise 
.. had inserved to some mast detestable Villany, to please 
the rage or lust of a Tyrant. 1706 in Phillips. 

tlnse*rvicea'ble, (Z. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Un- 
serviceable. 

1607 Markham Caved, iv. Ded,, Through whome there is 
..multitudes of Horses spoyled and made inseruiceable. 
x666 j. Smith Old Age (1752) 12 It {age] doth certainly in- 
duce such a cachexia or ill habit that it renders us inservice- 
able to our ends. 

t Inse'rvience. Obs.rare^^, [f. next: see 
-ENCE.] Serviceableness, usefulness. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 472 Those [supellectualsj 
..are more expetible for their ornament. .then their inser- 
vience. 

tlnSG'rvieat, Obs. [p.d.L.inse)-vieni-efni 
pr. ,pple. of inservire^ f. in- (In- 2) + sei'vlre to 
serve. Cf. subservient^ 

1. Serving, servile. 

1646 Sir T. Brownc Pseud. Ep. 1. {. 3 Although their in- 
tellectualls had not failed in the theorie of truth, yet did the 
inservient and brulall faculties controle the suggestion of 
reason. 

2. Serving or subservient to some end ; service- 
able, conducive, assisting. 

1616 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxi. 158 Anyparts in- 
setvient to that intention. 267^ E, \V(ilsqn 1 Spadacr. 
Dunelm, 41 A Caput inortmtm . . mservient for mi.Titig with 
cicatrizing Plai^ters. 2688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things 
JV. J97 The fabrick of the mouth and other parts inservient 
to the reception of aliments. 2802 J. Jamieson Use Sacr. 
Hist. U, ni. x». 331 That part of man’s body which is in- 
servient to generation. 

b. Accessary to, forming an accessary of, 

2708 Phil, yVawj.XXVI. 171 A Brass Pommel, inservlent 
to a Sea-coal Grate, weighing nine Ounces. 

tlnsess, sb, Obs. rare'“^. [ad. medX. vt- 
sissus, f. insidere to sit in j cf. It. insesso (Florio).] 
«INSESS 10 N ib. 

1657 ToMtiNSON Renou’s Disp. i8d As a Bath isaLavacre 
of the whole body.. so an Insess of half the body, [xyod 
Phillips, Insessus, a Bath for the Belly and Lower Parts.] 
flnse'SS, V. Ohs. rare^^. [f. L. insess-, ppl. 
stem of insidire to sit in, dwell in, occupy.] trans. 
To dwell in, inhabit, ' possess *. Cf. Iksession 3 . 
0x642 Bp. Acts f( Mon. (1642) 206 Being insessed 

and acted by the DevIU, they babied many lies. 
flnse’SSion. Obs. [ad. late L. 
n. of action f. insidere io sit in, f. m- (In- 2) -^sedere 
to sit. Cf. It. insessioni ‘certain bathing medi- 
cines* (Florio).] 

1. The action of sitting in a bath. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 4g The second way of using 
water outwardly is called insession or sitting in wateryp to 
the navel. 1684 tr. EonePs Merc. Compit, x. 365 An inses- 
sion in Bath-waters, and Pumping upon the place affected. 
jiSss Mavnc Expos- Lex., Insessio, old term for the state of 
silting over the vapour of a hot bath ; insession.] 

b. A bath in which the patient sits with the 
lower part of the body immersed in water or some 
-other liquid ; a hip-batii or sitz-bath. 

*559 Morwyng Evouym. 367 Fuchsius and other wryt of 
■fomentacions, apposicions, embroches, Htle bags ^and in- 
sesslons. X590 Barrough Metk. Physick 111. xxxvhi. (1639) 
163 You must release and loosen the reines-.with foments, 
cataplasmes and insessions. 1601 Holland Pliny Expl. 
Woids Alt, //isessioHS be bathing tubs or vessels halfe full 
wherein the patient may sit vp to the middle or aboue in 
■someconuenient decoction. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
187 Some make Insessions of the decoction of Tripes to cure 
the exsiccation, .of the beJlj'. 

2. Inhabitation, indwelling (by a spiriO. rare-^. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Man. (1642) 191 The Prophets 

have by Him Illumination and Insesslon. He takes posses- 
.sion of their soule, dwelling in them. 

Insessor (inse*ssi), rare. [a. L. insessor 
(rare), agent-n. f. insidere \ see prec.] One who 
sits in or on. 

1835 Kirby Hah. 4- Inst. Antr/r. I. Introd. 94 In the dif- 
ferent visions of the appearance of the Deity, as the Insessor 
-of the chariot of the cherubim. 

11 InsessOres (inseso^Tfz), jA//. Ormth. [mod. 
L., pi. of insessor, agent-u. from insidere to sit on 
or upon (in ancient L. found only in the sense *be- 
setter (of a way, etc.) *.] The Perchers or Perching 
birds, having feet with three toes in front and one 
behind, adapted for perching on trees ; the name 
-given by Vigors in 1833 to the second Order of 
Birds in his classification, coinciding nearly with 
.the Passeres and Pic.x of Linnaeus. 


* Though long accepted without hesitation by most British 
and many foreign authors, the composite nature of the group 
has now been recognized, and the use of the name is gene- 
rally abandoned’ (A. Newton Diet. Birds, 1893). 

^1823 Vigors in Trans. Linn. Sac. XIV- 405 As the dis- 
tinctiye characters in the other orders are taken from the 
peculiarities of their feet. . I wEh to follow the same plan in 
the present case, and to designate this order by the title of 
Insessores or Perching Bhtis. 1872 NiaioLsoN Paixont. 
395 The Insessores form the largest order of exl-^ting birds. 
187s Blake Zool. 91 In some Insessores it [the carotid 
arterj’I is only found on the left side. 

Insessorial (insesooTial), a. Ornith. [f. L. 
type *iusessdri-tts (f. insessor : see prec.) 4 - -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Insessores, or Perchers. 

2837 Neyj Monthly Mag. L. 195 It is in the Insessorial 
order of birds th.at the songsters abound. 2874 CoueS Birds 
N. IK. 321 Claws, .hardly more than insessorial, instead of 
raptorial, in character. 

inset (i‘nset), sb. [f. In adv. ii d + Set sb."] 

1. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water), f b. 
A place where Avater flows in, a channel (obs.). 

*SS 9 in Boys* 5 amftt»/c/r (1792) 736 By stoppinge of the 
norlhe mouthe and diuers other insets. 2875 Lyell Princ. 
Geoi. 1 . 11. XX. 49S Ihere are tidal influences combined with 
the general Insets from the Atlantic. 1881 T. G. Bowles 
Flotsam ^ letsam (1883) 244 The in<et into the Bay of 
Biscay, which, .runs at the rate of a mile an hour. 

atirib. 1896 lYesint. Caz. 20 June 5/2 The Drummond 
Castle was drawn by a strong inset current to the inner side 
of the Island , of Ushant. 

2. That which is set in or inserted. 

d* a. An innate or implanted idea. Obs. rare. 

2587 Golding De Momay Pref. 8 These [witnessings] are 
common insighles or insets (as a man may tcarme them), 
namelie the perswasion of the Godhead, the conscience of 
euil (etc.]. Ibid., Those common and generall Insets haue 
remained barren in the most part of men. 

b. A recess, rare^'. 

2S29 J. Hodgson in J. Rnine Mem. (1858) II. 161 The wall 
is very perfect.. having frequent insets. 

c. An extra page or set of pages inserted in a 
sheet or book (see quot. 1875 ); an advertisement 
on a separate leaf inserted in a magazine, etc. 

2875 Knight Diet. Meclu 11 . 1189/2 Inset, ..a. certain por- 
tion of the printed sheet in t2mo, 24mo, etc., which is cut off 
before folding and set Into the middle of the folded sheet. 
1879 Print. Trades Iml. No. 26. 4 A four-page inset with 
cuts, this portion of the journal is carefully rolled. 2883 
G E. Doble in Academy a6 May 368/* My copy.. has an 
inset of eight pages between pp. 24o*and 241. 1892 Pali 
Mall G. 25 June 5/2 To print papers from duplicate plates, 
with an ‘inset ’—that is, an extra page gummed in mechani- 
cally— whenever desired. 2893 Bookseller 201 From two 
pounds weight of Magazines I liave this day taken out four- 
teen ounces of insets. 

d. A smaller map, picture, etc. inserted within 
the border of a larger one. 

x88r Athenxum No. 28ro. 310/3 The clearness of the maps 
and their pictorial insets deserves all praise. 2B87 Philips' 
Handy-vol. Atlas World Contents, Ireland — Ulster, with 
inset of Belfast and Environs. Nation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 

161/2 Two admirable maps.. with insets indicating ilie 
geology, the comparative density of population, and the 
agriculture of eastern equatorial Africa. 

e. A piece of cloth inserted or let into a dress. 

1894 Paris Mode No. 3, 31/2 An inset at the neck and 

shoulders, front and back. 2899 Daily News 16 Dec. 6/5 
The skirt has little insets of lace all lound the edge, 
Xnse't, V. Also 4 ynsett. Pa. pple. inset: 
in sense 5 also insetted, [f. In- ^ or In adv, + 
Set V. Cf, MDu. and MHG. insetlen, Du. inzeiten\ 
hIHG. insetzen, Ger, einselzen, Pa. indsiette, Sw. 
insatta,^ 

trans. ? To institute, initiate. (Only in OE.: 
rendering L, instiiuere.) Obs. 

egoo tr. Bsda's Hist. iv. xxui{i]. {2890) 334 l?a seolfan, J>e 
zer mynster beoldon & rehton, heo mid b^^scipum 
regolHces llfesinsctte & trymede [eliam hoc discipiinis vita: 
regularis instituif\. 

^ 2, To set (a person) in office ; to appoint. Ohs. 
0x300 E. E. Psa/lcr]xv[i]. 12 pou in*sel [ll imposuisifl 
men, mani swa Over our hevedes to be pa. 02572 Knox 
Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1 , 357 Commanding the Laird of KiU- 
faune.s, inselt Provest be the Quene . . to cast up the porlis 
of the town. 

f 3. To insert, ingraft. Const, to. ( = L. in- 
serifre.) Obs. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. iiL 25 (Camh. MS.) So bat 
wan ihise thinges stynlen forto sowne in eres, the sorwe pat 
is insett greueth ihe thowgbt. 1382 Wveur 2 Macc. vii. 21 
She monesiide echcof hem..and jmsetiinge mans jmwitt to 
wommans thouAt, saide to hem (etc.]. — Rom. xi. 24 Forwhi 
if thou, .agens kjoidc ert insect in to a good olyue tre, how 
moche more ihei that byk3mde, schulen be jmselt to her 
olyue tre ? 

4. To set (jewels) in (gold, or the like). rare~^. 

2658 W. SfiSVt.KSouGraphicetg Thus haring inriched you 

with a Mine of Precious stones, and pcarles, with Gold to 
in<et them. 

5. To set in, insert ; spec, to insert as an inset 
(Inset sb. 2 c); to fix an inset in (a sheet), an extra 
page in (a newspaper), etc. 

2890 AY. J. Gordon ^<?w«rfr^2o8 This useful contrivance., 
delivering the papers inset, pasted, cut top and bottom, 
turned out compact as a pamphlet. 289S Neivsagenis’ 
Citron. 3 Oct. 3/2 Advertisements printed on a sheet which 
was insetted. 2897 F. G Cosybeare in Expositor Apr. 302 
The numbers inset in my translation indicate the pages of ; 
the Armenian text. x8^ Month Mar* 328 An excellent ; 
map containing three sm.aller plans inset. 1 

Hence Inse’tted ppl. a. \ 


2893 Westm. Gaz. 19 Apr. 7/2 The extra cost of carriage 
consequent upon insetted advertisements In magazines. 
Xnset (i‘nsel),///.i 2 . [In adv. ii b.] 

1 1. Implanted, innate, native. Obs. 

*545 Rf-suoix) Byrth Mankynde (1564) Biv, The honest 
. . maintaining of the inset and naturall beaulie in a woman. 
2594 T. \^. La Privtaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Seneca, The harlh 
from whence proceedeth all that inset and natiue heate. 

I 2. -= Inlaid (or ? set with precious stones). 

1588 Wills ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 11 . 179 One lairige 
Danske chist, with insett \vorke. 

3. Inserted as an inset. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 22 June 6/1 Each part will contain ten 
page plates, four illustrations in the text, and one inset 
plate. 1892 Times 14 Apr. 3/2 The map ..now includes 
inset maps containing charts of the mouths of the Zambesi, 
of Delagoa Bay [etc.]. 

t I’cse^tter. Obs. [app. error for insiltcr, f. 
In adv. II c + Sitter.] An indweller; one uho 
resides in the place. 

27x2 pRiDEAUx Direct. Cli.-ii'ardens (ed. ^) 55 These say, 
that Out-setters, by reason of the L.inds which they occupy 
in the Parish, are as much Parishioners as the In-setlers. 

I'nse tting, vbl. sb. [In adv. ii c.] a. 
Printing. ^Indention 2 . b. Inseition, fixing. 

1853 Ruskin Slones Yen. II. vii. § 20. 247 The cement and 
various insetting of the balconies. 1867 Hymns Virg. 58 
note. Written without breaks, till near the bottom of p. 132, 
as marked by the insetting of the even lines here. 1900 
Ox/. Mag, 7 Mar. 266/2 E.xplanatory sections — such as 
might be relegated to footnotes in a modern book— are 
indicated by small type and insetting. 

Inseverable (insewsrab’!), a. [iN-'-i.] In- 
capable of being severed or broken ; inse^mrable. 

2661 R. L’EstraNce Interest Mistaken 146 This would 
seem to imply a more Inseverable Interest than I ayme at. 
1841 Catlin N. Anter. hid. II. Iviii. 225 The offence is lost 
in the inseverable iniquity in which all join. 1880 Sir E. 
Reed /afan I. p. xxiv, Ancient and inseverable bonds. 

Inseverably (inse*v3rabU), adv. [f prec. + 
-ly2 ,] In an inseverable manner; inseparably. 

1640 Fuller /ose/h's Coat v. (1867) 257 Lest peradventure 
.. we have inseverably been overtaken wiih the sin of glut- 
tony. 1849 J. Wilson in Blnck:v. Mag. LXVI. ^5 What 
a hand that was which bound the two Into one — insever- 
ably ! 1882 Dalliscer Creator 82 Mind is inseverably 
associated with neural matter. 

Inse'w(e, Inseygne, obs. fT. Ensue, Ension v. 
t Insha'de, v. 06s. rare — [f. In- - + Shade 
s'. : cf. Enshade.] trans. To sh-ide ; to tint or 
vary one colour with another. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. v. 88 Whose Lilly- 
white, inshaded with the Rose Had that man seene, who 
sung th’ Eneidos, Dido had in obliuion slept. 

tinsha’dow, J'. 06s. rare- [In--.] 

x6xx Fiorio, inemhrare, to inshadow, to darken. 

t Insha’nked, c. Obs.rare^^. [I^'--.] Hav- 
ing a shank. 

1612 Florio, lu/ustih, instaked, Inshanked. 

+ I*nsh.ape. Obs. rare. [f. Is adv. 12 + Shape 
sb.'] Inward shape ; internal form. 

2587 CoLDiNc De Morita^vx. 66 Socrates .. taught that 
God is a minde, and that in the .same there |.s a certaine 
Inshape, u'hich Inshape as in respect of God, is the know, 
ledge which God hath of himscife. ^ Ibid, xxvii. 423 This 
marke is. .of the very substance and inshape of Religion. 

Insliave (i’njjc'v). [f. In adv. 12 + Shave.] 
A tool used by coopei's for shaving or planing the 
inner face of staves. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. iiSg'a Inshave (Coopering), 
a jointer having a convex-edgetf bit, on which the iiuicr 
faces of staves are dressed, 

t Inshea’f, v. Obs. rare''°. [In- 2,] 
xdix Florio, Immazzettare, to imbundle, to insheafe, to 
make Into h-andfuls. 

Insheath, obs. form of Enshe.\.th- 
t Inshe'd, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Shed v. ; tr. h. 
in/undere.] 

1. trans. To shed or pour something upon ; to 
sprinkle or wet with a liquid. 

^ 1382 WvcLir Dan. iv. 22 In dewe of heuenc thou shalt be 
inshed £1388 bished, L. in/mideris], — Judith vii. 23 Osias 
risende, tne tens inshed I13S8 bisched with tceris, L. in- 
fusus tacrymis], 

2. To shed or pour in ; to infuse. 

143s MisVN/'iVtf Z^r ^i Slik swetnes oflikynge hele .Tnd 
songe to a lufand saule Ls insched. Ibid. 99 Euer-la>iynge 
lufe gladis & plenieuus lykyngeinschedis. 

So tI*Dshe:d ppl. a. \ iTishetdding vhl. sb. 

243s Misyn Fire Aotr 62 Of insched gladnes.^ 1852 RpsKiN 
Stones Yen. I. xx. (1874) 22S The starred inshedding of 
light through his vaulted roof. 

InsheU, enshell (inje-l, en-), v. rare. [f. 
In- 1, En- i + Shell sb.] trans. To withdraw 
within the shell. Alsoy^. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. i\'. vj. 45 AufTidius .. Thrusts forth hU 
homes ag.aitie into the world Which were In-shelled, when 
Martins stood for Rome. 1814 Prophetess^ t. t, i he foes 
Shrink and enshell themselves srithin their town. 1877 
Blackie Wise Men 302 None In mortal fmme ynshelled. 

f Inshie’lder. Obs. rare. [f. *inshield =« Kn- 
SHlELD V. -f -erI.] One who shields; a pro- 
tector. ^ 

a 1300 E. E. Psat/ercxxlH 5 I-iv£rd in-schilda- be Over 
Jie right-hand of be._ , , , rr ■ n 

T-net Tii-nl-n g (unijci.-mi)), ^6i. s6. [iNticz'. i r c.] 

A shining in ; illumination. So I-nshltnlmg- ///. 
a. [In nrfv. II a], that shines in. 
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INSIDIATOR. 


1727 Mathhr Mnn's CoviJ>. 412 To receive the 
Inshining of Grace. 1847 Bernard Barton Select. (1849) 
57 That'inshining light which enlightens every regenerate 
Christian. 1882 Homiletic Monthly (U. S.) Oct. 30 Lven 
the inshining of God's Spirit into our hearts still leaves us 
only men. 1887 Ann.a Forbes Intitlinde 237 The ma-vs^ of 
human beings., were better individualised by the inshining 
moonbeams than by the sparsely scattered lamps. 

kinship (iniji’p'), V. Oh. [f. In- 1 + Ship sh. 
Cf. MDu. inscepen^ Du. htschepen, Ger. einschijfen^ 
Da. indskibe, S\v. inskeppa^ irans. To put into 
a ship ; to ship ; to embark. 

1591 Shaks. t Hen. F/, v. i. 49 (Fol. 4} See them guarded, 
And safely brought to Dover, where inshipp'd \foltos 1-3 
wherein ship'd] Commit them to the fortune 01 the sea. 
x6iS UAKini. Hymens Tri. Wks. (r/i/DsS When -‘•be was 
thus inshipp’d. .she spies a Woman sitting with a Child, 
f InsluTt, z;. Uh.rare~~^. iraits. To 

clothe in a shirt 

x6ix Florio, I ncamisciare^ to inshirt, to insmocke. 

In shore, rn-sho're, adv. fhr. (adj.) [f. In 
adv. + Shore. Cf. Inland adv.\ 

A. adv. From seaward in towards the shore ; 
close to the shore. 

1748 Anson's I^oy. it. v. j86 We saw a sMp in shore .. 
plying up the coast. Ibid, xi 251 The two Cutters . . were 
. .sent in shore. i8xa Sporting XXXIX. 87 She wa.s 
..driven inshore by some boats. 1856 K.anh Arci. H.v/l, 
II. xxvi. 267, I determined to keep imshore, in spite of the 
barricades of ice. 1884 Pae Jiitstace 80 They went closer 
inshore. 

b. Inshore of‘. Nearer to the shore than (some- 
thing else) ; between (something) .and the shore. 

1859 in Merc. Marine Mas^, (i860) VII. 49 The Havilah 
passing in-shore of the JJombay. x86o itfAunv i'hrs. 

Sea (Low) viii. § 397 Inshore of . . the Black Stream, along 
the eastern shores of Asia, is found a. .current of cold water. 
1876 Davis Polaris E.xp. v. 110 The Polaris was anchored 
just inshore of the largest iceberg. 

B. altrib, or adj. Lying-, situated, or c.Trried on 
near or close to the shore. 

X70X in Picton IP/ool Muuic. Rec, (1883^ I. 308 Both..y® 
inshore and outward ships. Ibid. 309 Those tliat lay their 
inshore anchors without buoys. 1798 Ld. St. Vincent in 
Nicol.TS Nelsori's Disp. it i^lay (1845) III. 15 You sh.all also 
have some choice Fellows of the in-shore Squadron. 1855 
Conixvall X3 During the month of August . . the principal 
or inshore nshing begins. 1883 Times 25 May 9 The in- 
shore waters of the Scotch coast are being overfished, 
b. Moving or directed in tow.nrds the shore. 
xMx C. Elton Ori^. En^. Hist. 51 With a high tide and 
an inshore wind their homes and lives were always in danger 
of de&truction. 

tlnshoTe, v, Obs. Also 6 enahoar, 7 on- 
shore. [f. I.v-i -f Shore sb.] /raw. To put on 
shore ; to land. 

*577 Stanyiiurst Deser. Irel, in Holiii5hed''s Chrott. 
(1807-3) VI. 38 'rhey are no sooner insliored, than they 
yeeld up their ghosts. 1383 •— 1. (Arb.) 29 Theare 
they were enshoared, wheare thow ^halt shortfye see toun 
wals. az6i8 J. Davies Unit's Pil^r. (1878) 40 Death.. 
En'hore my Soule neer drownd in flesh, and bloud. 

tI*2isliot. Obs. [f. In adv. ii d -h Shot sh. 
Cf. offshoot.'] A piece shooting or projecting in- 
Wiirds ; in quot. applied to a part of the sea 
running into the land. 

155s W, Watreman Fardle Facions ii. vii. 135 An inshot 
of the Sea, called the Bosome of Parlhia (Persian Gulf J, 
Inshow, obs. variant of Ensue, 

Inshrine, Insbrowd: see Enshrine, -shroud. 
■flnsiccate, v. Obs. [f. L. type 

sicciire (prob. in med. or mod.L. : cf. obs. F, en- 
secher)f f. in- (In- sicedre to dry.] irans. To 
dry. So *)* Insiccatsd ppl, a.\ *(' Insiccation, 
dr}dng. 

1623 CocKERAM, //w/Vra/^ff, dryed. 1638 Phillips, Insic- 
cation^ a drj’ing. 

i* Insiccated, a. Obs. 7 ‘arer~ ® [f. 1 ^. insicedt-ns 
\indried + -EDl.] Undried. (Cockeram, 1623 pt. ir.) 
Insicbt, Sc, form of Insight sb.^^ Obs. 

Xnside (rnissrd, i'nsoid), sb.. adj,^ adv., and 
prep. [f. In adJ. (a^iv. used atlrib.) -r Side, The 
opposite of outside in all senses. 

The two pans appear to have naturally even stress, as in 
east side^ right side, top side, back side, with a tendency to 
a stronger on the sh. part. But when used atlrib., or when 
contrasted explicitly or implicitly with outside, and oflen 
when followed by 0 / and a sb., the main stress is on m.J 

A. sh. 

The inner side or surface; that side of. anything 
which is within, or nearer to the centre, or farther 
from the outer edge or surface ; in a foot-path, the 
‘side next to the wall, or away from the road. 

1504 in Eng. Gilds 327 A tabell yn the syde of the halle. . 
a bynch yn the yn-syde of the tabell. 1533 Coverdale 
I A7w^ VI. 15 Salomon, .buyldcd the walUs on the insyde 
with Cedcr tymber. 1583 Hollvband Campo di Fior 
Rubbing it [my pen) against the inside of my cole. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIll, iii. ii. 78 Look’d he o’ th* inside of the 
Paper ? 1662 Gerdier Prittc. (16651 30 There is a necessary 
^lagnificence to be cxpresl on the^ Front and inside of 
Princely Buildings, answerable to their greatnesse. 1687 X. 
Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav. 1. 113 Over the third Gate, in 
the in-side, .is this Inscription. 1703 Moxos Plech. Excrc. 
103 The two insides of the Joynt-Kule Carpenters use.^ 183B 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Todies 600 A very thin coaling of 
the acid is deposited cqu.Tbly upon the inside of the vessel. 
1894 I'eHoxv Fk. I. 193 'I'hcy might pass me by now, not 
even give me the inside of the pavement. 


b. Fencing. (See quot. 1863.) 

2692 Sir W. )dc}vi^ Festcing-Mnster When you put-by 
the thrust, you put it bj-upon the inside of your Sword. 1863 
e\ rchery, P'encing, Broadsword (Rtldg.) 46 1 1 is customary 
for adversaries, on coming to the Guard, to Engage, or to 
join blades, on what is called the inside, that is, the right 
side; although there are occasions on which it is advisable 
to engage on the outside, or on the left; otherwise called 
the Qnarte or Tierce sides. 

2 . The inner part, or the space within something; 
the interior. 

c 1330 Cheke ilAr//. xxiii. 25 le dense y« outward part of 
cup and y* disch, but y” insijd is fill of robri and vnstaid- 
nes. x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv, 833 Shew the in-side of 
your Purse to the out-side of his hand, and no more adoe. 
x6yx Milton P . R . iv. 58 So well I have disposed My aery 
microscope— thou mayest behold, Outside and inside both, 
pillars and roofs. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 104 The in- 
sides of their dwellings exhibit a complete picture of flitli 
and indolence. 1870 L’Estrance Miss Mit/ord I. ii. 37 
The company in the inside (of the coach] . , being tolerably 
quiet, x^t C. Roberts Atner. 6, 1 had a very v.arteu 

time and learnt something of the inside ofa country. 

b. spec. (i-n|S3i*d.) The interior of the body ; the 
internal org.ans, esp. the stomach and bowels ; the 
entrails. (Also in//, in same sense.) coUoq.ViX^Cidinl. 

[xsBx Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 21 In the body of his 
work, ihouph the inside and strength were Philosophy, the 
skinne as it were and beautle, depended most of Poetrie.] 
1741-3 Wesley yrttl. I1740) 91 It was as if their he.art, as if 
all their inside, as if their whole body was te.Tring all to 
plcce.s. 2840 hlARRYATy’zJor yVif/* XXX, My insides are out 
of order, 185^ Kingsley IVesho. Hot ill, So now away 
home ; mj’ inside cries cupboard. 1893 Selous Trav. .S\ E. 
Africa T43 There w.ts a lot of blood about, .and some odd 
portions of a man’s inside. 

c. fig. Inward nature, mind, thought, or mean- 
ing, (Sometimes with humorous suggestion of 
sense b.) 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law t. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 416/1 
Come, come, here's none but friend.-j here, we may spe.ak 
Our insides freely, a x6t8 Sylvester Hymn St, Ltxvis 1 33 
Rebellious Peers, Who . . measuring his in-sIde by liis age, 
Troubled hts Stale with storms of Civill Rage. 1676 Phil. 
Trans. XL 554 Stieton. hath drawn to life both the Por- 
traictures and Insides of the xii Cxsars. 1749 Chesterf. 
Zr//. (1792) II, 183 In order to judge of the inside of others, 
study your own, 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Barreun. Jmag. 
Fac. Mod. Art, Conscious of the heroic inside of the noble 
Quixote. 

d. The middle or main portion of a period of 
time, exclusive of the beginning and end. (In quot. 
1890, in the inside of si. ‘inside of’, within: see 
C. 3.) coUoq. 

Clark "Rvsszll Ocean 7'm^. 74 (Farmer) Tain’t to 
be done in the inside of a month. i8ox I'. Hardy less 
(2892) 204 The Reverend Felix ..home for the inside of a 
fortnight, 1804 Spectator to Feb. 189 Bishops, .in order to 
come to London for the inside of a week. .have to alter 
a number of arrangements. 

‘ 3 . (ellipt. use of the adj, or adv.) An inside pas- 
senger or place in a coach or other vehicle, colhq. 

1798 Canning, etc. Loves Triangles 179 in AntTfacobin, 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbowrn, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Thrce^ Insides,^ 1837 Dickens Pickxv. xxviii, 
The old j^entlcrmin inside., informs the other inside that 
they’re going to change directly ; on which the other inside 
wakes himself 1838 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 550 The 
four insides of a Dover coach are taken for to-morrow morn- 
ing, 1890 Boldrewood Co/. Reformer 128, 1 picked 

myself up and went to help out the inrides. 

4 , In advb, phr. /;/j/yif<t///.(imsoid|au't), formerly 
also inside outwards (usually with the verb turn ) : 
So that the inner side becomes the outer ; so as to 
expose the inside or interior. Also_/^. 

? a 1600 Torllon's fesls (Halliw.) Introd. 22 Could you 
turne him inside out. You would presemlic see, Squeaking 
[etc.].^ x68i-6 J. Scott C/i/'.Zj/ir (1747) III. 265 (He] turned 
them inside-outwards and revealed their hidden Sense to 
the World. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. i. 
(1S51) 32 'I'hcugh one should turn you topsie-iurvy, and 
in-side out, [you] are but a Grammarian. 1772 H. Walfole 
Last Jnils. (1859) I. 7 Turned their coals inside outwards 
for luck. 183$ Penny Cycl. V, 245/2 The polypes, .are so 
simple in their structure that they may be turned inside out 
like a glove. 1887 Jessopf Arcady vii, 214. 

B. adj. (i’nsoid.) Situated on or in the inside; 
of, belonging to, or used for the inside (jit. and 
fig ^ ; interior, internal. 

Often used icchmcally ; esp. in reference to^ locomotive 
engines having the driving-gear within the main frame, as 
inside cylinder, framing, gear. Also, inside callipers, toot, 
etc. i.e. used for the interior of c^'lindrical or hollow work. 

x6xx Shak& IVini. T. i. ii. 286 Is whispering nothing? 
Is leaning Cheeke to Chteke?..Kisring with in-side Lip? 
X703 hloxoN Mec/t. E.rerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing 
for Plastring. i793S5IEATon EdystoncL. § 1B9 An excellent 
mortar for under-drawing, and inside work. 2839 Engineer 
VII, 211/1 The outside cylinder express engines running to 
Southanipton are as steady’, under every rale of .speed, as 
any inside cylinder engines in use. Ibid. 225/* The cylinders 
being bolted to the outside of the inside framing. 1862 in 
Willis & Clark CrtW^rzV^fY (1886) III. 177 The inside fittings 
of the rooms. 1896 Allbuti's Syst. Utea. 1, 151 An efficient 
mechanism^ by which outside s*ariability' is used for the main- 
tenance of inside constancy, 

b. Of a person : Employed within a house or 
building ; working indoors. 

1804 Daily Hews 8 Oct. 6/7 Counting the number of hours 
worked, the outside men arc given an equal amount of em- 
ployment with the inside men. Mod. U. S, Nexosjaper 
Advt., Situation wanted as inside man in pritate family'. 

c. Inside edge {Skating', see Edge 7 b. Inside 


track : in Racing, the inner side of a curved track 
(which is shorter than the outer) ; hence fig. a 
position of advantage. 

1867 0;W. Holmes Guard. Angel tcIvCx. (1891) 197 It gave 
him the inside track, as the sporting men say, with reference 
to any rivals for the good-will of cither of these. 

C. adv. (insoi'd.) On or in the inside. 

1 . On the inner side. 

2803 Nelson 4 June in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 79 This 
Island is bold, too, inride or out. 1806 A, Duncan Hehon 
71 The Goliath. .had the honor to lead inside. 

2 . In or into the inner part ; within ; internally, 

1851 ‘Nimrod’ Road 17 Full, inside, .sir. 1866 Latham 

s. v., Itinerant Showman, Now then, l.'idies and gentlemen, 
walk inside, walk inside ! 1875 T. W. Hiccinson Hist. V.S, 
xi. 93 The houses were kept very clean inside and ouL 

3 . Inside of (in reference to time) : ^Vilhin the 
space of; in less than the whole of (a period); 
before the end of. U.S. and Colonial, colloq, 

2887 Hartford Cqurant 23 Jan. (Farmer), Both animals 
had been killed inside of five minutes. x8^ Boldrewood 
Robbery tinder Arms xi. He knocked the seven senses out 
of him inside of three rounds. Ibid, xxi, I’ve been pretty 
quick coming : thirty mile inside of three hours. 

B, prep. Inside of; on the inner side, or in the 
inner part, of; within. 

1791 J. Lackincton Mem. (1792) 212 The coachman pm me 
inside the carriage. 1840 R. H. UanaZ</^ Mastsanw. lysThe 
captain stood well to the westward, to run inside the Ecr- 
mudas. 1835 Bfiow.s't.vc Ch. Roland xxix, As when a trap 
shuts — you’re inside the den ! 1882 W. Larden Sch.Coxirse 
Heat 79 We must get rid of the air inside the tube. 

Hence tl’nsistlely adv. Obs., inwardly. 

1803 W. Taylor in Rohherds Mem. I. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
ciioice to edit. 

tlnsrdCy^- Ohs. rare— [nd. X.. instdcie lo 
sit on : see Insiden'T.] intr. To be seatetl or 
situated on something. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 353 On whose summities 
three, .grateful leafs do inside. 

Insrdedness. nonce- 7 vd, [f. Inside + -ed + 
-NESS.] The condition of being inside something 
else. 

1888 Dk. Argyll in zoth Cent. Jan. 156 Another kind of 
otiisidedness and insidedness. .namely, the insidedness, the 
self-containedncis, of every organism as a whole with refer- 
ence to all external forces. 


tl*nsideiit, a. Obs. [ad. L. insidenLew, pr. 
pple. of insidh'c to sit in or on,toinhere‘or subsist 
in, f. in- (In- + sedere to sit.] Kesiding or sub- 
sisting in ; inherent. 

2583 JIadincton Commandm. viL (1637) 68 R U so swceie 
and .so insident to vs which this lawe forbiddeth. 15^ 
Grf.ene Mourn, Garm. 44 The,se vices are insident by 
nature, it 2641 Bp. Mountacu Acts «)• Motu (1642) 
course of Geds Spirit Is. .Ingredient and insident,as m good 
men ; or urgent and Impellent, as in b.Td men. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Jnsident, sitting on or in, remaining, continuing. 

Insider (ims9i*do.i). [f. Inside + -ekL] One 
who is inside ; a person who is within the limits of 
some place, society, organization, etc. ; hence, one 
in possession of special information, one who is m 
the secret Opposed to onlsider. 

187s PosTE Gains i. (ed. 2) 31 Named outsiders {exguilim 
as opposed to the burgesses or insiders {inquiltni). w 5 
Pall Mali G. 30 June 6/1 Change him from an outsider 
into an insider (however slight the connection’, and the 
thing is done. 2892 A’lrriV/iJN. Y.) 22 Dec. 468/3 It 
po.ssible for insiders to use its revelations in speculation 
ontheBour.se. 

t Insi'diary, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. iiisuiuc am- 
bushes, ambuscade + -aiiv.] ssInsidious. 

iSzs w. IJ. Tnie School )F<ir i8 The sending forth of 
Bloody’, Trecherous, and Insidiarie persons. . , 

Xnsi*diate« S’. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
didrl to lie in ambush, f. insidix ambush.] 

1 . irans. To lie in wait for; to plot against. 

2624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 227 She was ambushed by two 

Centaures. .who insidlaling her virgin chaslltle, shce [etc.]. 
a 263a 'T. 'I'aylor Gods Judgem. 11. ii. (1642) 20 Pretending 
that he had privately insidiated his father’s life.^ a 
Stanley Poems 109 For this friends insidiate their frienns. 
1656 — Hist. Philos. V. (1701) 204/2 They., every hour 
insidiate our Good. 

2 . intr. To lie in wait ; to plot. 

2626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629' 195 Wolues enter or 
insidiat, not sparing the flocke. 1639 Sir W. Berki.ev^^’ 
Lady iv. iii. in Hazl. Dodstey XII. 603 She pays the fau 
of her abusing me, Insidiating with niy’Milesias form, 1 
search, and then betray- my’ resolution. 

Hence t iDsi'diating///. rt. Obs, 

2632 Heywood znd Pt. Iron Age rv. ^Vks. 1874 
Wliat passionate and insidiating lookes Hce cast on n 
2672 True Nonconf. 406 Admitting your meaning to be oni) 
of a deliberat insidiating murther. ^ y 

tXnsidia'tion. Obs. [n. of action from l. 
insididrt to Insidiate.] lue action of lymfi’ 
wait or plotting; a plot; an insidioas act. 

26X2 Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys. u. iv. in Who by 
their insidiation of the proofc of my skill ^ 

1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822)2 The goodness of Hw ha ^ 
made them more obnoxious to the insidiation of • 

x668 H. Mork Div. Dial. n. .xvii. (1713} 

Insidiations of other strongerand more crafty Creatures 

hunt after their Prey. 

i* Xiisi'6ia*tor. Obs. [a. L. ///■ftr/zn/t?/*, ugen 
It. from insididrl : see Insidiate.] Alter in ^^al , 
a plotter. 



IN-SIDIOSITY. 
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INSIGNIFICANCY, 


3S39 Taverner Card, Uyscd. i. 5 b, Such as be man- 
quellours, or insidiatoures of mannes lyfe. xMo H. More 
Myst. Godl.yn. xvii. 358 It is not unconceivable bow these 
invisible Insidiators may so apply ihemseWes- 1677 Bar- 
row Scrm. (16S7) I. X. 132 Both open enemies and close 
insidiatours. 

Insidio’sity. rare. [f. L, insidios-ns (see 
next) + -ITY. Cf. OF. insidiosili (Godef.).] In- 
sidious quality, insidiousness. 

1873 Ruskin Arrows of Ckace (1880) II. 202, [ 1 ] solemnly 
deny the instdiosity of my question. 

Xusidious (insreUas), a. Also 8-9 erron. in* 
siduous. [ad. L. tfiszWtos'tts cunnings deceitful, 
f. insidix ambush : see -ous, Cf, F. insidUux 
(1420 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Full of ■wiles or plots ; lying in -wait or seeking 
to entrap or ensnare; proceeding or operating 
secretly or subtly so as not to excite suspicion ; 
sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand, artful, cun- 
ning, crafty, wily. (Of persons and things.) 

1545 JoYE Exf>. Dan. xi._(R.), There be nowe meruelous 
sublyle craftinesses exercised by courtes insidiouse A%yli- 
nesses, 165* C. B. Stapylton Derodian 34 All persons 
good he banish’d as insidious, And kept Buffoones de- 
bauched and perfidious. 1692 South 12 Sernt. (1697) I. 522 
A false, insidious Tongue, may whisper a Lj’e so close, and 
low. 1725 Pope Odyss. .\u. 301 The silent fisher casts th* 
insidious food. 1783 Watson Philip III (1793) 1. in. 290 
Some deep insidious design against theslate,s. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II- 1, ii. 92 A more powerful and 
insidious enemy. 1878 Bates Centr. Ainer. ii. 13 For them 
civilisation is an insidious, but a no less sure and deadly, 
poison. Mod. A victim to an insidious disease. 
Insidiously (inavdUsU), adv. [f. piec. + 
-LT 2.] In an insidious manner ; by secret plotting 
or artifice; in a subtle or underhand way; slyly, 
craftily, treacherously, deceitfully. 

15^3 JoYE Exp. Dan. vi. 86 These men insidiously ob- 
serumg daniet, espyed him praying and makinge suppli- 
cacion to his god. a 1626 Bacon (J.), The castle of Cadmus 
w'as taken by Phebidas .. insidiously and in violation of 
league. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 40 Those 
who officiously, or insiduously, quicken his attention to 
offences. 1844 W. H. Mill Serm.^ Tmipt. Christ 
The reptile, insidiously lying in wait in the dust. 

Insidiousness (insi-dissnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Insidious quality or character; treacher- 
ousness, craftiness, subtle deceitfuluess. 

a 1677 Barrow Serzn. <1687) I. v, 63 He hath little of the 
Serpent, (none of its lurking insidiousness). 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No, 174 T 8 My heart, indeed, acquits me of 
deliberate malignity, or interested insidiousness. 1846 Lun- 
DIE Missionary Life in Samoa 272 The disastrous results 
of Jesuitical Insidiousness. 

Insight Forms: 3-4 insiht, 

3 Onn. innsihlit, (4-5 insihte), 3-5 insi5t(e,(3 
in8i3ht, 4 -syght, -sygt), 4 ensight, 5 ensyght, 
5-5 insyghtCe, -sighte, 3- insight, [f. In adv, 
+ Sight sh, Cf. MDu. insicht^ Du. inzigt^ Ger. 
tinsichty Da. mdsigty Stv. insigt. 

The original notion appears to have been ‘Internal sight', 
i.e. with the eyes of the mind or understanding* (see In adv. 
12 c). Cf. the same use of in- in ME. inwit (sometimes an 
equivalent of insighi\ and OE. ingehygd, ingePatic, etc. 
But subseq. there arose a tendency to analyse the word as 
sight or seeing into a thing or subject, although even so 
there usually remained the notion of penetrating into things 
or seeing beneath their surface with the eyes of the under- 
standing.] 

4I. Internal sight, mental -yision or perception, 
discernment; in early use sometimes, Under- 
standing, intelligence, wisdom. Obs. 

CI200 Ormin 8789 He jifehh himm innsihht tunnderr- 
stanndenn all k^lt mann maj^ unnderrstanndenn. Ibid, 
X150S Forr sawle onnfoh att Brihhtin Godd Innsihht & 
minndiBnesse. 1297 R- Guduc. (Rolls) 6261 Her of hat sojie 
seggejj 3e as bi soore in si^te. a 1300 Cursor M, 1565 Sua 
blind >ai war in hair insight, pat reckining cuth l^ai nan o 
right. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 253 pus per four letles his 
insight pat he knaws noght him-sclfe right, c 1440 Lonelich 
Grail xxxL 214 pe wordis .. Wbiche that non roan vndir- 
stondyn ne Myhte, but Only God thorwh his Insihte. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 47 An Intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Insighte of the sowle..is cleerly fastnyd in un- 
bodeiy substaunce wyth a sothfaste knowynge. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 119/42 Insight of knowledge, scientia. 1378 Chr. 
Prayers in Priv. Prayers (x8^r) 440 Much better is .. the 
insight of the mind than the light, or eyesight, of the body. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxxii, Much he spake where 
I had no insight. 

f b. With in (a, Oj on, of ') : Knowledge of or 
skill in (a particular subject or department). Ohs. 

c S200 Ormjn 3437 Amang Calldeowisshe Hod patt cann 

innsihht osteorrness. Jbid.yoZ.^ Uhwitess. .patt haffdendep 
innsihht & wilt Off fele kinne pingess. C120S Lay. 20497 
Insiht he cu5e : a winde and a mone. CX430 Hymns Virg. 
(1867)66 In discrecioun I haiie in-sjjt. 1313 More in Grafton 
Chrvn. (1568) II. 810 He.. had gotten by great experience., 
depe insight in poUitique and worldly drifies. 1590 Spenser 
E.Q. 111. ill. Ji Merlin had in Magick more insightThen 
ever him before, or after, living wight. 1612 Brinsley Liid. 
Lit. 174 To follow the Logicke places in Apthonius in a 
Philosophical discourse, doth require .. some insight in 
Logick. 1640 Wilkins Nrx Planet 1. (1707) 146 AVe should 
examine what particular insight and experience they had in 
those things. ... - , 

2 . The fact of penetrating with the eyes of the 
understanding into the inner character or hidden 
nature of things ; a glimpse or view beneath the 
surface ; the faculty or power of thus seeing. 

You V. 


c 1380 Sidney Ps. xvn. Ui, Where silent Night might seeme 
all faultes to hide, nien was I, by thy searching insight 
tride. 1683 D. A. Art Coirverse 26 Obstinacy the product 
either of great Pride or little Insight. 1812 WoBDSw.5‘t7/w., 

E. ve Marriage of Friend, When the closer view of wedded 
life Hath shown that nothing human can be clear From 
frailty, for that insight may the Wife To her indulgent Lord 
become more dear. 1840 Thiblwall Greece VII. 245 I'he 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail. 
x8sx-s Brimley Kss., Tennyson 3 Mr. Tennyson is a poet of 
large compass, of profound insight, of finished skill. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul H. 59 That insight which sees at once 
into the heart of every moral difficulty. 

b. With into 

xsSr SiDN^ ApoL Poeirie (Arb.) 34 Let but Sophocles 
bring you Aiax on a st^e . . and tell mee if you haue not a 
more familiar Insight into anger, then finding in the Schoole- 
men h\s genus oxAdij^ertncel 1586 A. Bay Secretary 
1. {1625) 47 This by insight had into the very worst and 
lowest sort of men .shall ysau finde. *390 Grei:ne Orphor- 
Hon Wks. (Grosart) XII, 72 You haue a deeper insight 
in my thoughts then myself. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) *74 A Spiritual Saving Insight into Spiritual things. 
17x2 Budcell .y/ftr/- No. 506^12 Giving her an insight into 
things she had no notion of before, Freethinker No. 14 
f 6 This thorough Insight into the Man . .makes me disesleera 
him. j86^ Geo. Eliot (1880) 1 . Inlrod. 6 He had 

gained an insight Into all sorts of affairs at home and abroad. 
2873 J. H. Bennet Winter MediL j. ix.(i875) 288 Alightily 
pleased with this little insight into Spanish village life. 

c. With//. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog, LiL 187 The representative and 
reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and con- 
clusions. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara it. 16 His insights 
into his prospects. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1872) 48 
Glimpses of many things, .which were to ripen in a strange 
way into views, into beliefs and insights one day. 
f 3 . A mental looking to or upon something; 
consideration ; respect, regard. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1659 He hade so huge an insy3t to 
his aune dedcs, pat J>e power of J>e prynce he purely 
forgetes. 1390 Gower Coffi II. 324 withoute insihte of 
moderhede . . This child withouten noise or cry Sche slou. 
Ibid. III. 19 As they, which none insight hadden. But only 
to her I = their] drunke fare. 149* Caxton Fi/as Pair. (W. 
de W. 14951 11. 239a/i, 1 am become thus drye and lene by 
the contynuelle ensyght that I had therupon. 

f b. A view of a subject ; a conspectus. (Cf. 

F. aperyt^ Obs. rare. 

1581 LAMBARDE^imi. (1602) aThc First Booke, containing 
a Tbeoricke (or insight) of the Office of the lusiices of Peace. 
* 1 * 4 . Sight (of the bodily eyes) ; looking; look- 
ing in, inspection ; a look. Obs, 
e X3S0 IFill. Paleme 94 pere tv^tlkcd he a boule walles 
to winne in sijt. ct^o Promp. Parv. 262/1 Insyght 
inspexio,circutnspeceio. X330PALSGR. 234/2 Insight, regart. 
XS77 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 57 That good Sir 
Thomas More will deyne Hts cuntiyman at first insight 
So curtously to interleyne. 1586 A. Bay Eng, Secretary 1. 
(1625) 81 There will not bee wanting a number that shall 
bicker for her, from whose rnsigbt, you are altogether 
unable, -to convey her. a 1618 Sylvester Maiden's Blnsk 
1187 All that ..could fore-lell ,, by in-sight of sacrificed 
Heards, rdSj Gerbier Counsel 47 He must likewise have 
a clear insight on the Glasse paines of the Glasier. 

+ 1'lisi^h.t, sh.^ vortk. Eng. and Sc. Obs. Also 
6 Sc. insioht. [Of uncertain deiivation. 

In form the same as prec.; but the sense remains un- 
accounted for.] 

Goods, substance, esp. household furniture, b. 
allrib. as insight gear, 

1322 Wills 4* lav. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 106, 1 bequethe to 
my wife all suche goodes within the house as she brought 
from PetjTigton for her parte of insight. 1523 St. Papers 
Hen, Fill, IV. 44 Sir Rauf Fenwike .. and Sir William 
Heron . . have made twoo very good roodes, and have gotten 
moche insight, catali, horse, and prisoners. 1335 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. II. 28 With wyffe and bamis, insicht and all 
stoir. Ibid. III. 328 Of come and catell, and of inriebt geir. 
xs36BELLENDENCrv«..jcv/, (1821)]. 132 Tbebestiail drevin 
away, the comis and insicht brint. Wilis ff lav. N. C. 

(Surtees 1835) 193, I gyue and bequithe tD my doughter 
.“^gnes Lilburne the half of my insight Sc^bedding w'*>in the 
howse. 1570 Levins iT/hrr^. 119/41 Insight of household, 
supellex. 1392 .5c. Acts fas. rl § 125 That nanc of them 
(the commoun sort of people] presume, .to beare or vse onie 
armes..vpon onie their insicht or housbald gcare. ai 6 jo 
Sralding Trvnb. C/ifw./ (1829)1.2 flliey] begane toroband 
spouilzie the earic’s tennents . .oftheirhaill goods, gelr,iasight 
plenishing .. and caitell. [1896 Blackw. Mag, Aug. 257 
It must have been stripped of all ‘insight', as our fore- 
fathers u.sed to call hangings, carpets and furniture.] 

d'lnsi’g'Iit, Obs.rare^K [f. I n- -■}- Sight.] 
irans. To furnish with sight, to give sight to. 

2577-87 Hounswed Citron. II. x9/x It surpasselh natures 
course to raise the dead, to lighten or insight the blind, 
i* I'nsighted, <7. Obs. [f. Insight j^.^ + -ed2J 
Having insight ; endowed with insight. 

x6o2 Warner A lb. Eng. xnu Ixxvi. (1612) 3x5 The being ' 
of the Soule is to confesse A Deitie, and senselesse such | 
as are Insighted^ lesse. 1610 Holland^ Cafnden''s Brit, , 
687 lustus Lipsius, deeply insighted in vnderstanding I 
old Authors. 1642 Find. Parlt. in Harl. Misc,^ (Malh.) V. 
272 He, who is not informed, or thoroughly insighled into 
the truth., is ready to conclude it a fallacj’. a 1684 Leighton 
Comm. I Pet. Wks. (1868) 280 One insighted and interested 
in what he speaks. 

Insigii(e, obs. form of Ensign. 
tlnsignate, Obs, rare-'K [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. insignd-re to engrave, f. in- (Ik- 2) + 
sigjiart to mark.] irans. To mark, to engravc- 
X653 R. Sanders Pkysiogn. 277 A mole on or about the 
cars shews another insignated on the arms. 

11 Xnsignef ; see Insignia. 


t^svgue, iz. Obs. Also 8 insign. [a. F. 
insigjie (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. insign-is 
distinguished, i. in- (Ik -2) Sfsigstum mark, Sign.] 
Distinguished, in a good or bad way ; eminent, 
noted, remarkable. 

C1463 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 93 Job thy seruant m- 
sygne Whom Sathan not cesethe to sette at care S: d>*sdeyne. 
x6x8 Time's Store-house 1742 (L.) Your commendable and 
insigne enterprise deserveth great recompense. xfe3 tr. 
Favint's Theat, Hon.x. 1.50 To massacre the King., by an 
insigne trechery. 1702 C. Mather Maga. Chr. vil ii. (1852) 
501 It is the cross In the ensign, which does now insignire, 
and render it insign. 

II Insignia (insi-gnia), sb. pi. Less freq. in 
sing, insigne (insi-gni). [L. vmgttia, pi. of zn- 
sigtze ‘mark’, ‘sign’, ‘ badge of office’, sb. rise of 
neut. sing, of z'zzsigzzzs : see prec. Cf. F. zzzsz'gzze 
(Diet. Acad. 1835), see Ensign sb.'] 

1 . Badges or distinguishing marks of office or 
honour; emblems of a nation, person, etc. 

1648 Merc. Acad, No. i. 3 All the Insignia of the late 
I Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 1722 Richardson j/a/wrx, 

, ffC. in Italy 15 A Figure representing the 4 Cardinal Virtues, 

I as ha%’ing the Insignia of them all. ^X744 Pope Let. to 
! Swift {\j.), His UTXtch was a present to him from the king 
of Sicily, wliose arms and insignia are graved on the inner 
' case. x8io Wellington In Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 578, 1 
I have received the King’s commands to invest you with the 
' Order of the Bath of wnich I now transmit you insignia. 

\ 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xi- 46 Kmg Harold .. re. 

, ceived in due order the insignia of his kingly office. 

b. sing, icsigne ; a badge, ensign, or emblem. 

*774 J- Mytliol. I. 375 The swan was undoubtedly 

, the insigne of Canaan. t79A Mathias Ptirs. Lit. (1798) 
309 Should the insigne of a Chancellor’s authority be borne 
by a satellite of a French Bircctorj*? X893 G. Au-en in 
Westm. Gas.^ g Aug. 3/1 A cross, which was once the instru- 
ment of the vilest punishment reserved for slaves, is now.. an 
insigne of knighthood. 

^ Insignia has been erroneously used as sing., 
with pi. -Gf. 

>774 Trinket 144 A red coat cockade and shoulder-knot, 
those irresi'itible insignias. 1802 Wellington Mem. Mar- 
katta /FrtrinGurw,J?rj/.(i837)I. 368 BajeeRao. .invested 
himself with e%’ery regal insiptia. 1807 W. H. Ireland 
Mod. Ship of Fools 182 Bells, ladle, and the fooVs cap .. 
Jnsi^ias of theirliking. 1832 W. Irving II. 98 
in hi.s hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his office. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 566, 

J met this morning a big burly chief with Ws insignia of 
office— a great stick. 

2 . (usually fg. from, i.) Marks or tokens in- 
dicative of anything, 

X796£l)z. Hamilton Hindoo Rapah IT. 72 Families. . 
in a situation to afford the e.xpensive insjgni.i of sorrow. xSzd 
W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 287 All these insignia announced 
that the mighty London was at hand, X83X Brewster 
Nnvton (1855) II. xvii. 155 Before the middle period of his 
life, Newton was Investra with all the insignia of immor- 
tality. 

Iiisigiiifi.ca.nce (insigni-fikans) . (Also 8 ezrozz. 
-ence.) [f. iKsiGNincANT : scb-ance.] The fact 
or quality of being insignificant. 

1 . Want of signification or meaning. 

>754 Edwards Frrrrf. Will i, lil. 25 Such a Man would 
use these Terms must, irresistible, fi:c- with perfect Insig- 
nificence and Nonsense. 

2. Want of significance, importance, or force; 
complete unimportance ; contemptibility. 

1609 Garth Dispens. 1. 187 My annals are in mouldy 
mildews wrought, With easy insignificance of thought. 
1755 Young Centaury. \\T<r. 1757 IV. 216 If we can draw 
some moral from it, that will abate its insignificance, and 
give it some little weight. 27^3 Beddoes Math. Evid. 27 
hir. Locke has shewn the insignificance of these axioms. 
jBso Scott Monast. xvii, A sufficient apology for a whole 
life of insignificance. 2872 Yeats Grcnvth Comm. 329 The 
foreign commerce of Cologne sank into insignificance. 

Insignificancy (^igni-fikansi), [f. as prec. : 
see -AK'OY.] I'he quality of being insignificant, 
fl. The quality of being without signification or 
meaning; meaninglessness; = Insignificance i. 
With an and pi, an instance of this. Obs. 

2632 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi, 379 Which Insignificancy 
of language .. hath a qroiliiy .. to hide the Truth. 2665 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci, xviii. xi6 The insignificancies and 
verbal nothings of this philosophy. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 
III. iv. § 20 Another PcriiJalctick Definition. .which. .be- 
trays its Uselesness and Insignificancy’. 

’t' 2 . Ineffectiveness, futility. Obs. 

2720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xxriii. 729 To confess 
the Weakness ana Insignificancy of their Attempts. 27*x 
Strype^’cc/. Mein. II. 444 Of the need of discipline.pnd of 
the danger or insignificancy of committing it to the bishops, 
the good King ^vas very sensible. 

3 . Unimportance ; contemptibility ; =* Insigni- 
ficance 2. ^Yith an and pi., An instance or ex- 
ample of this; an unimportant or contemptible 
thing or person, 

1661 Papers on A Iter, Prayer Bk. 71 Their Arguments were 
..of another kind of moment, then decency, or mdecen^', 
significanej’ or insignificancy. 2674 R Godfrey Jnj.fr Ao. 
Physic Pref, Almost cverj’ Mass of Collections or Bundle of 
Insignificancies, have them (coromendatorj* verses] to per- 
swade the Reader to bo>’ it. 17x2 Steele AVre/. >0.284 ?r 
This Affectation in both Sexes makes lhcm\ am of berog nse- 
less, and take a certain Pride in their Insignificancy- 2821-30 
Ld. CockborN Mem. iv. (1874) *^5 The charges .. were 
groundless, and were at last reduced to mstpificanci’. 2832 
Carlyle SaH. Res. ii. iv, Coming forward, .to tread such 
a one out of sight, as an insignificancy and worm. 2858 — 
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INSIGKmCANT. 

Fndk. Gt. VII. vi. (1872) II. 316 Poor old fellow, these insig* 
iificancies..are all 1 know of him. 

Insignificant (insigni-fikant), a. {sb,') [f. 

In- 3 + Significant : zi. ^ , insigiiifianU'\ 

1. Dev’oid of signification or meaning ; meaning- 
less: of speech, words, gestures, etc. 

1651 Hobbes x. x. 4The frequency of insignificant 

speech. 1732 Berkeley AUiphr. vii. § 2 Words that suggest 
no ideas are insignificant. X7SX R. Paltock F, JF tU-ius xiv, 
By signs and gestures, which were very far from bejng in- 
significant. 1869-79 Austin *)urispr. (ed. 4) II. xliij. 759 
The terms ‘ Law of Things* and * Law of Persons are insig- 
nificant, i. e. they give no notion of the purpose of the dis- 
tinction. 

2. Devoid of significance, weight, or force. 

't*a. Without efficacy; ineffective, ineffectual. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxxiii. 226 Nature . . must 
vary from her self, or by a drowsie sloth be rendered insig- 
nificant. 1672 Wilkins Re/ig’. i. xi. (1675) *64 Laws 
must be insignificant, without the sanction of Rewards and 
Punishments. x68i-6 J. Scott C/tr. Life (1747) III. 166 
All that Christ hath suffered for us will be insignificant to 
our Discharge from our Obligation to Punishment, unless 
we repent and amend, a 1735 Arbotknot^ (Jp, In a hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, .stypticks are often insignificant.^ 

b. Of no importance or moment; immaterial; 
trivial, trifling; mean, contemptible. (Now usually 
with some reference to magnitude : cf, 3 .) 

X658 R. Newcourt Map Loud. (////<?), Some others whose 
short and insignificant raignes haue left them buried in 
oblivion. X736 Butler Anal. i. vii, Things seemingly the 
most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually observed to 
be a necessary condition to other things of the greatest 
importance. X762 Goldsm. Cii. IF. Ixix, It is insignificant 
how remote or near, .the object of terror may be. 1813 W. 
Taylor Eng'. Sj/non. Introd. 20 Nor can it be wholly insig- 
nificant to the diffusion and preservation of our language, 
to have [etc.]. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Rng-. xiv. Ill, The 
schism which the oaths had produced was, as yet, insig- 
nificant. 1879 Froude Cxsar xiv. 2x8 The Roman loss 
was insignificant in this battle. 

c. Of a person, in regard to position, character, 
influence, etc. 

1669 Clarendon Ess, Tracts (1727) 126 No man is so 
insignificant, as that he can be sure his example can do no 
hurt. 17SX-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), Jerom wrote against 
him . . and treats him as an insignificant blockhead. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Loom Lugger 11. v. 79 What matters the 
ruin of one insignificant Frenchman? 1^9 Macaulay / fA/. 
Eng.vi. II. 84 Thomas Powis, an insignificant man, who 
had no qualification for high employment except servility. 

3 . Small in size ; petty ; mean. 

X748 Anson's^ Fo^. i. vi. 64 No other wood has been found 
than a few insignificant shrubs. 1794 Sullivan Fiew Nat. 

II. 17 If Mont Blanc could be transported to the foot of 
Chimbora90, Chimborazo, all prodigious as it Is supposed, 
would appear of very insignific.ant dimensions. 1844 Thiul- 
s'fM.i.Greece VIIL Ixvi. 460 Thebes had sunk to an insigni- 
ficant village. 

_ B. as sb. a. A word or thing without significa- 
tion. b. An unimportant or contemptible person. 

X710 Steele Tatler No. 247 f 6 If we are the Insignifi- 
cants that others call us, Where is the Triumph in deceiving 
us? x78sTyTLER Lounger No. 16 P is. I despised the giddy 
restless insignificants that figured In this perpetual drama. 
18x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 125 A few experiments upon 
the terminations in question, will probably convince the 
reader that they are merely connectives; and he will recol- 
lect, .that connectives are nearly akin to insignificants. 
Hence f Insigni'flcantness (^Bailey, 1727). 
ZlXSigfni£cantIy (insigni'fikantli), adv, [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.] In an insignificant manner ; so as 
to signify nothing, or be of no importance ; raean- 
inglessly; f without effect, to no purpose {pbs.'). 

2651 Hobbes Leviath. i. viii. 39 The common sort of men 
seldome speak Insignificantly. 1676 Grew Exter, Luctat. 
i. § x6 As they^ contain a middle quantity of an Alkaly, 
they are not insignificantly used against the Stone, a 1677 
Hale Print. Orig, Man. i. ii. 66 When Birds . . are taught 
to use articulate words, yet they understand not their import 
. . but use them insignificantly. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
*53 He has lived insignificantly and wickedly, idly and 
unaccountably. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 11. X56 Their 
S'vords were extravagantly, and I think insignificantly 
broad. 2784 Cowper Taskw.yzo With all the prettiness 
of feigned alarm, And anger insignificantly fierce. x8ss 
Kingsley IF est:u. Ho xi. (1890) 95 Raleigh laughed insigni- 
ficantly; but was silent. 

tinsigni'ficate, zf. Obs,rare-\ [irreg. f.lN- 
SIGNIFIC-ANT + -ATE 3.] tratts. To render of no 
importance, reduce to insignificance. 

2676 Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (2826) 

III. 122 This insignificates their privileges as a burgh royal. 

t Insigni'ficative, a. Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
signijicativ-us (found as a name of the infinitive 
mood), f. in- (In- 3 ) + *signijicdltvusf f. signi- 
fiedre to Signify.] Not significative, not denoting 
by external signs. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhit. 11. ii. rule 6 § 52 They 
were ineffective and insignificative. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
283 Adam .. named all living Creatures not by words of a 
first institution, antecedently insignificative.^ 2751 tr. Per, 
neliCs Phil, Lett. Physiognomy 230 The ordlnan' sort of the 
unmeaning [eyes] are not indeed utterly insignificative. 
t Insi'^niOTlS, a. Ohs, rare, [f. L. insigisi-s 
distinguished + -ous.] Distinguished, eminent, 
notable. 

2620 Bp. j. King Senn. a6 Mar. 17 This Cilty.. became., 
of more insignious mercy, then the whole^ earth besides, 
a 2656 UssiiER Ann. vi, (1658) 120 This insignious Victory 
was gotten by them, upon the 6 day of Boedromion, the 
3 month in the .\tiic Calendar. 
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INSINITATE. 


+ Insi^nite, ppl. a. Obs. ran, [ad. L. in- 
signii-us, pa. pple. atinsignire to mark with a sign 
or badge, distingnish, f. insignis : see Jnsigne a.] 
Distinguished. (Construed also as pa. ppU^ 
1432-SQ tr. Higden (Rolls) V. i6g Constancius . .sende hjtm 
to 1* raunce, whiche havenge mony victoryes J>er was insignite 
mervellousely with a crowne of laurer. 2768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat, (1834) I. 475 Dear doctor, celeberrimous doctor, in- 
signite iilustrissim doctor. 

t Insigni’ted, ppl, a, Obs. rare “ [f. as prec. 

+ -ED L] Distinguished with a mark or badge. 
x66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm. 44 A clear proof of the 
use of Insignited banners amongst the Jewes. 

t Znsi^ni'tiou. Obs. rare^^, [n. of action 
from L. insigntre to distinguish : see Insignite.] 
A distinguishing mark or ensign. 

2660 Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm. 42 He will haue their 
Banners charged with Insignitions of Distinction. 

t Znsignitor. Obs. rare—K [agent-n. in L. 
form f. insigntre to mark, distinguish : cf. late L. 
insigmtor an engraver.] The index-finger. 

15^7 A. M, tr. GnillemeaiPs Fr. Chirurg. 22 b/i The 
Insignitoure, or forefinger, Lat. Index. 

t Zlisv^llity. Obs. rart^^. [f. L. insigni-s\ 
see Insigne <z. and -ity.] Distinguished quality ; 
distinction, eminence. 

2626 R. C. Times' IFhistle in. 1226 Tlier is an everlasting 
dignity Of greater worth and more insignity. 

t Znsignize, t'- Obs. rare^"^. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans. To distinguish. 

2678 R. R[ussell 1 Gebcr Pref. 1 The specious Titles with 
which they are instgnized. 

Insig^nment, obs. form of Ensignment. 
tZusi*milar,a. Obs. rare. £In- 3 .] Not similar, 
unlike. 

2802 H. Skrine .fftVz’rf (?/. i»nV. 47 Not insimilar to the 
rocks of St, Vincent. Ibid, 389 The not-insimilar scenic 
shew of Vauxhall graces the opposite shore. 

Znsimplicity (insimpli-sUi). rarL [In- ».] 
Absence or want of simplicity. 

2877 The Suntival^ 345 A position of pious insincerity, or, 
shall I say insimplidty. 28^ Month Oct. 379 To rid them- 
selves of nineteenth century insimplicity. 2898 IFeekly Keg. 
9 July 49 The instmplicities of the age have to be . . 
reckoned with. 

t Ziisi^mnlate, t'- Obs. Also 7 insimulat ; 
pa. pple. insimulat. [f. L. insimttlat-f ppl. stem 
of insimnld-re to bring a plausible charge ag.ainst, 
accuse, f. in- (In- 2) + simuldre to make like, Simu- 
late. In sense 2, f. In- 2 + Simulate 2».] 

1. trans. To charge, accuse. 

2S3* More Con/ut. Tindate Wks. 340/1 These.. heretikes 
haue of longe whyle neither letted, nor ceased, falsly to 
insimulate &. accuse the churche of g<^. 26x0 J. Forbes 
Cert. Ree. 11. xi. (1846) 519 The holy ministrle are insimulat 
«. as restless and unquiet spirits. 166^ Flagellum or O. 
Cromtuell (1672) 38 Not .spring to insimulate bis own 
General the Earl of Manchester of the same prevarications. 

2. To feign, simulate. rare^°. 

x6*3 Cockeram, Insimulate^ to faine, to dissemble, 
d* ZnsimTlla'iion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
simitldtibit'eni^ n. of action from msiviuldre : see 
prec.] Charge, accusation. 

2586 A. HKvEng. Secretary \\. (1625)44 Custome carrying 
with it selfe any secret insimulation of evill, is not to be 
followed. 1604 H. Jacob Reasons 26 'ITiis their insimula- 
tion is against none other then Christ him selfe. 

Znsincere (insinsl®u), a. [ad. L. i7tsijtcer-7is 
not genuine, adulterated, dishonest, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
sincents Sincere.] 

1. Not sincere or genuine ; assuming a false guise 
in speech or conduct; dissembling, disingenuous. 
Said of persons and their actions or behaviour. 

2634 Canne Neecss. Sefar. (1849) 2S0 We are persuaded 
they are merely their own dreams, purposely taken up, to 
countenance by them, if they could, their insincere walking. 
1674 Marvell Corr. ccxviii. Wks. 2872-5 II. 424 Things 
•stand as I heare but ticklish and insincere betwixt us and 
Holland. <1x704 T, Brown Sat. agst. IFom. Wks. 2730 
I. 56 Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere. 2745 
Wesley Answ. Ch. 12 You make them a close, reserved, 
insincere deceitful people. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 

IV. 564 The King .. was never much inclined to engage in 
a commerce of insincere compliments. 
i‘2. Not pure or genuine; adulterated, unsound, 
(The quotations cited in J. and in later Diets, for this 
sense have unsincere in the originals ; see Unsincere.) 

Znsincerely (insinsTouli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,j I, I insincere manner ; without sincerity 
or candour; disingenuously. 

2625 Bp. Mountacu App. Ctesar i. tv. 26 For dealing in 
the case so insincerely and calumniously in their Informa- 
t*oas, ^ 2652 Locke yd Let, Toleration t. Wks. 1727 II. 310 
Speaking insincerely is to speak otherwise than one thinks, 
let what^ he says be true or false. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 

xii- III. 270 The few Protestants who remained in 
that part of the country joined in greeting him, and perhaps 
not insincerely. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 

3. I told Katnna insincerely that it tvas of no consequence. 

Znsincerity (insinsc'riti).- [f. L. insincerus 
Insincere -f- -ity : cf. sisuerity,'] 

+ 1. Want of purity, corruption. Obs. 

2548 Up.ALL, etc Erasm. Par. Acts Pref., If there shal 
no more insynceritee of doctrine appere in the writjmges of 
that will so saie, then (etc.). 

2. The opposite of sincerity ; the quality of being 
insincere; dissimulation; an instance of this. 


a 2699 Stillinctl. Serm. IV. lii. (R.), Doing .'ll! our duties 
to God in such a manner as our conscience cannot charge us 
with gross neglect or insincerity. 2792 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life ^ IFrit. (2832) 11. 231 Manfredi, a statesman 
of the Italian school, who takes insincerity for wisdom. 
2856 Froude Mist. Eng. II. 232 In him, infinite insincerity 
was accompanied with a grace of manner which regained 
confidence as rapidly as it was forfeited. 2883 A. Dobsox 
Steele Introd. ii He^ raised his voice unceasingly in con. 
demnation of the fashionable insincerities of his day. 

tlnsi'jiew, 5/. Obs. Also en-. [f. In- 2 + 
Sinew.] trans. To furnish with sinews; to in- 
nerve ; to inspire with vigour or strength. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. i. 272 All members of our 
Cause .. That are insinewed [i// Qo. ensinewedj to this 
Action. 2622 Florio, Inncmare, to ensinnew. 

tZnsrnewy, Obs.rare^K [In- 3 . cf.L. 
innervis.'\ Not sinewy, weak, nerveless. 

1653 Gauden Ilierasp. 203 Nothing more loose, spung)-, 
insinnewie, and unsubstaiuiall, than what ariseth from no 
higher source than their owm brains. 

Z*nsi:nking, vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A sink- 
ing in ; a depression. 

2878 Bell tr. GegenbauFs Comp. Anal. 400 An insinlcing 
of the surface of the body approaches the point of union of 
the two halves of the peribranchial space. 1885 J. S. Kings- 
ley in Q, yrnl. Microsc.^ Sc. Oct. 538 That the primary 
stigma formed by the insinking of the respiratory book is 
not the functional one of the adult. 

+ Insrnuance. Obs. rare-\ [f. next: see 
-ANOE. Cf. continuance^ = Insinuation. 

2^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. § c6i With some passionate 
insinuances that, since they opposed a due regulation of 
their power, there would be no other way but to cut them 
off root and branch. 


Znsinuailt (insi*ni?/|ant), a. rare. [ad. L- 
ittstnudnl-cm^ pr. pple. of iminudre to Insinuate; 
perh. immed. a. F. insinuant ( 17 th c. in Hatz.).] 

1 . = Insinuating a. 2; wheedling, ingra- 
tiating. 

2639 WoTTOW Educ. in Reliq, (1672) 80 Plausible, in- 
sinuant and fortunate men. 2685 tn Gracian's Coniiurs 
Orac. 258 Novelty is insinuant, and if it be happy, it sets a 
double value upon what is good. 2839 Bailey /'Vf/r/x xxxi. 
(1852) 501 The train Of those insinuant tempters. 

2 . I'liat steals its way in. 

2B77 Blackie IFise Men 147 The stony seed Feels the 
insinuant dew. 

Znsimiate (insrni«i^'t), S'. AlsoC- 7 -at. [f 
ppl. stem of L. iminudre, f. m~ (In- 2) + simtre 
to bend in windings, to curve. Nearly all the Kng. 
senses were already in Lat. ; the fig. senses of the L. 
were the first to be adopted in Eng. : see 5 , 6, 7.] 
1, trans. To introduce tortuously, sinuously, in- 
directly, or by devious methods ; to introduce by 
imperceptible degrees or subtle means. 

2647 H. More 111. App., Pref., Nor is it harderto 
phansie, how the.«Je Preexistent Souls insinuate inio bcea» 
Embryos, or InfanLs, then how Created ones areinsimiatco. 
2671 R. Bohun IFind 146 Open the pores of our bodyes by 
heat and then insinuate the malignant influences. 1070 
(juDwoRTH Intelt. Syst. i. v. 744 'J hese Pliilosopliers con- 
cluded concerning Souks, that .. they were Insinuated or 
Introduced into Bodies, in Generations.^^ 2746 Berkele* 
LeU to Prior 20 hlay in Fraser Lift viii. (1871) 316 ine 
insinuating of such salts into the wood. xBoj) Kendall 
l.'rav. III. Ixxvi. 285 Trees, which insinuate their roots into 
the fis.sures, are seen in a!) the lower parts of the mountains. 
2850 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. i. (i8;j2)3 There are poisons 
so destructive that a single drop insinuated into the veins 
produces death in three minutes. 2852 Motley Cor/*. I i c89^ 
1. V, 133 Our street was narrow, and the machine could by 
no possibility' be in.slnuated therein. , 

Jig. 2610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God 724 The booxe 
[Malachi] insinu.ateth the New Testament. ^ 

b. rejl. To introduce oneself, make one s way, 
or penetrate, by sinuous or subtle ways. 

2598 Hakluyt Foy. 1. 556 There is ayer also, which 
insinuating it selfe by passages, and holes, into the 
bowels of the earth, doeih pufie vp the nourLshment ot - 
huge a fire, 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 5*3 . ',1 ’ 

ranean .. in many places he insinuates himselfe wiinin 1 
Land by (5ulfes or Bayes, twining his loving 
2759 Ir. DuhameCs Husb. ii. ii. 11762) 206 
sinuates itself very easily between the husks. 2865 JJiCKt 

Mut.Fr. III. iii, Having insinuated himselfintothc chamber. 

289s in IFestm. Gaz. 30 May 2/2 Enormous creepers in- 
sinuated themselves everywhere. 

+ c. intr. (for Obs. . , 

2600 Holland LAy' xliv. xli. 1197 'Ike Romanes espic^ 


where there was a breach made and lane left . . 

there they would insinuate and wind m with tnetr r®,... 
and files. i665 W. Boyhurst i 

Plague gradually insinuated, and crept downe 
the Strand. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 348 Close the SeriKtit 
sly. Insinuating, wove w’ith Gordian twine HjS hr 
train. 2692 Ray Dissol. IForld iii. (1732) 2® 
where it could insinuat# and make its way. a X774 ‘ r 

Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 209 The air. .is forced out 0 
the substances Into which it has insinuated. . 

2. trajts. To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealth)', or artful ways into some position or r 
lation ; esp. rcjl. to worm oneself in, or make onc^ 
way sinuously or stealthily into the compaii)i 
society, favour, affection, etc. of another. 

1579 Lyly Rufhues (Arb.) 134 When llieir sonne.s sn 
insinuate tliem.elues in the company e* .bAUrrer ■ , 

Hakcuvt Vcy. (.8.0) .III. 407, I ip. 

apparel!.. the belter to insinuate myself into his 
1665. Yum’. Aff. Netherl. isb.Then they 
strangers, .and insinuated their chief Demagogues 


and 
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places of greatest Honoxir and Trust in the Countrey. 1755 
Man No. 2 1 f 6 She knows extremely well how to insinuate 
herself. 179* Anecd. Pitt I. .\ix. 299 The Duke of Boiir- 
hon insinuated himself so adroitly with the young . . King 
as to establish himself Prime Minister. 1807 Robinson 
Arciueot. Grxcav, xx. 503 Those who, by flattery and other 
mean arts, were accustomed to insinuate themselves to the 
tables of other men. 1832 tr. Sis/nondi's ItaL Kef. ix*. 198 
They insinuated themselves into families to betray them. 

i*b. intr. iS^T rejl.) To work or wheedle oneself 
into^ to ingratiate oneself with. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tii. A. iv. ii. 3S To see so great a Lord 
Basely insinuate, and send vs gifts, c rggz Marlowu jMas. 
sacre Paris ii. iv, Now, Madam, must you insinuate with 
the King, And tell him that *tis for his count^'’s good. 1628 
Gaoue Fraci. Tht. ‘(■x629\ 70 One Angell insinuated to con- 
verse with a Woman ; and so deceiued her to a desperate 
Fall. x6s6 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 135/2 He soon 
insinuated into the favour of Dyonysius. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) S6 With what address he insinuated 
into her weakest part. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of Qual. 
(1809) III. T3 'J'o keep in fee some discreet .. matron, uho 
may insinuate into her acquaintance. 

• 3. reji. Of an immaterial thing”: To instil itself 
subtly j to win or gain a way for itself into men’s 
minds, favour, or notice. 

XS94 Hooker Ecd. Pol. i. vii. | 6 There is no particular 
evil which hath not some appearance of goodness whereby 
to insinuate itself. 1662 Stillingfi- Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 2 
The novelty and pleasingness of Wusick and Poetry did 
presently insinuate its self into the minds of men. 1776 
Gibbon Dccl. P. xv. (1869) I. 332 A pure and huml>!e 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men. 1843 
Gallenca Italy, Past ^ Pr. (18^8) I. p. xxviii, That spirit 
of scholastic erudition which insinuated itself into Italian 
Vilerature. 1858 .Carlyle Predk. Gt. vii. ix, (1872) 11. 340 
Saner thoughts begin to insinuate themselves, 
f b. intr. (for rejl.^ Obs. 
x^i Holland II. 372 Things plausible to the world 
crept and insinuated farther into the heart of man. 1672 
ISIarvell licit. Transp. t. 306 To bring tliem off with Con- 
science, and (which insinuates into all men) some little Repu- 
tation. 

t4. trails. To draw, win, or attract (a person, 
etc.) subtly or covertly to or unto something. Obs. 

1594 J. P. (/iV/r), Dame Helen Branch, by whose godly 
and virtuous life virgins are insinuated to virtue, wives to 
faithfulness, and widows to Christian contemplation (La- 
tham). 1624 Hevwooo Gunailt, in. X43. To reobtaine his 
principalUie hee in.sinuated unto his aide Porsenna King of 
theTuscans. a 1677 Barrow iPks. (1686) III. Serin, xxxiil. 
364 These [kinds ot flattery], .do insinuate our mind, and. . 
do inveagle to sin more efTectually. 

5. To introduce, convey, or impart to the mind 
indirectly, covertly, or privily; to infuse or instil 
subtly or imperceptibly. 

X529 More Dyaloge i. xxv. 36 a/t He temperyth hys reue- 
lacyons and in such wyse doth insinuate and inspyre them 
into the bcestys of liys crysten people, that by the secrete 
instynct of the holy gost, they consent and agre to gether 
in one. 2551 Act x Mary Scss, 2. c. x ii 2 A very few persons 
..deuised first to in^miat a scruple into the King your 
fathers conscience. 2626 W. Sclatcr P.rp. z 'Pltcss. (1629) 

' Aivb, On fairest pretenses, to insinuate errour about the 
time of Christs second commin^. 2665 Boyce Occas. Ref. 
V. ii. 11848) 303 Opportunity to insinuate into the mind.s of 
the peopUj that their Persecutois had rather see men vicious, 
than inquisitive. 1774 Wakto.s Hist. Eng. Poetry xxx. 
II, 263 Our Author witli much address insinuates to King 
James the Fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity. X841 
DTsRAEt.i Anien. Lit. (1867) 128 Under Elizabeth tavourite 

f ihrases were insinuated into the dialect by over-refined travel- 
ers. 1862 Maurice Mor. ip Met. Pliitos. IV. ix. § 6. 530 
111 which wisdom was 10 be insinuated not enforced. 

6 . To convey (a statement or notion) by indirect 
suggestion ; to hint obliquely : now generally with 
implication of cunning or underhand action. 

1562 Throgmorton in Tytler Proofs 4 * Jlinslr. vi, 467 
Whatsoever the .said queen shall insinuate your maj. of him. 
1563 WtNjcT Whs. (1890) II. 10 He^can nocht cal -it a 
General Counsel, sa he apperis to insinuat that the haly 
Fathcris aggreit nocht thare amangis lhame selfis. 1596 
Dalrymtlk tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. ^95 Sum ivickct per- 
.sounis clattlris behind b.ickis, and insinuatis, how contrare 
thair vtilitie was that jornay. 1692 Bp. Ely Totich^ 

223 Now that is said to be insinuated which is not ex- 
presslyprepounded butadumbrated and obscurely indicated. 
1732 Bekkllky Alciphr. i. §4 Hints and allusions, expres- 
sing little, insinuating much. 1772 yunius Lett. Ixviii. 355 
Was it. .insinuated to you.. that no felony tvas committed? 
18x7 CoUBETT Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 207 After so much had been 
.said, and .so much more had been insinuated, to misrepresent 
my own particular views. 1825 T. J effcr^n A ulo&iog. Wks. 
1859 I. 67, 1 , .did not think it proper to insinuate any doubt 
of the fair conduct of his government. 1828 D'Isrskli 
Chas. /, 1 . v. 99lHe) deVicaielyinunuated that the marriage 
would never take place. 

absol. 1858 Froope Hist. Eng. III. xiL 30 He must go 
beyond the matter and beside it, and insinuate when he was 
unable to assert. 

7. To signify or express indirectly; to give to 
understand; to hint, sviggest. imply. Obs. or arch. 

*533 More Ausw. Poysoned Dk. i. vi. Wks. 1045/1 By 
these woordes.. our Saiuour dyd as the old holye doctours 
declare, insinuate, and secretelye sygnifye to theyni, the 
jneale of hys owne blessed person. 1555 Eden Decades 99 
By whiche woordes the poorc man seemed to insinuate that 
he had byn robbed. 1605 Wiljxt Hexapln Gen. 19B It was 
God that talked with him, and not an angel, as the words of 
the text iuMiiuate. 1638 F. Jusius Paint, of Ancients 161 
Huge power, which i^ signified by the .scepter ; sometimes 
•a sore hurl, wltich is insinuated by the serpents. 164X 
Mak.mion .•iutiquary 1, He did insinuate with bis eyes, unto 
me, I bhoulddepart and leave them. 1776 G. Semple Build' 
ingin 146 1 ‘he small Dart at r. insinuates, that only a 

jiinall Quantity of the Tide comes into the Harbour. 18x6 


Scott Talcs My Landlord Ser. i. Introd., Our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 

t 8. Lazu. To enter (a deed or document) in an 
official register; to register; to deliver or lodge for 
registration. Cf- Insia'Uatiox 6, (F. insimicr^ late 
L. insiiiudre.') Obs. 

* 5*9 Act 21 Hen. Fill, c. s Everj' suche bysshoppe or 
ordynary. .shall approve insj'nuate scale and regystre from 
lyme to lymc the said testamentes. 1602 Fulsccke znd Pt. 
Paralt. 32 Such Testaments must be insinuated to the 
Ofliciall or Commtssarie of the Bishop of the Dioces within 
foure monethes after the death of the testator; which insinu- 
ation is appointed by Law. 

Hence Insrnuated///. a . ; Insi^nuating vbl. sb. 
1603 VERSTEGAHDec./nfcf/.x.(i628) 338 Borrowed ftomsuch 
before-insinuated languages as haue no dependance on ours. 
X643 Milton D/x'onre Introd. (1851)4 The .sutlle insinuat- 
ing of Error and Custome. 1655 M- Carter Hon. Rediv. 
(1660) 23 Eminent preferment.s ; which they too often come 
to, more by insinuated favour, than reall desert. 1828 
Lights < 5 * Shades 192 A smile and Insinuated sovereign, 
which purchase my lord’s butler. 

tlnsi'jiuate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
sis, pa. pple. of insintiare see ptec. and -ate'-.] 
Insinuated. (Const, as pa. pple. or adjl) 

*534 More T real, on Passion Wks. 1292/21*116 great misiery 
of Christespassyon..lyUle and lyttleat sundry seasons to bee 
.sygnifyed and insinuate conuentently to man. 1671 True 
Nonconf, Pref., I thought It worth pains. .to check the 
tumor of this insinuat boasting. 

Insi’nuating, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. -h -ing 2.] 

1. That penetrates by sinnons windings between 
the particles of a body ; subtly penetrating. 

1615 J. Stephens (ed.2) 170 His wit and appre- 

hension (like the insinuating ayre) will pierce through les.se 
cranyes then the pores of a mans bodle. 1735 Somerville 
Chase rv. 369 Th* insinuating Eel, that hides his Head Be- 
neath the slimy Mud. 1744 Bcukclky Siris § 60 A volatile, 
smooth, insinuating oil. X799 tr. McistePs Lett. Eng. 165 
Black smoak. .of the most subtile and insinuating nature. 

2. That artfully works his way into company, 
position, favour, etc. ; wily, wheedling, ingratiat- 
ing. Of persons, their manner, etc. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, 11. iv. 35 Without all colour Of 
base insinuating fiattcrie, I pluck this white Ro'^e with 
Plantagenet. 15512 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) n b, Let not 
a .seruile insinuating slaue creepe betwixt j’our legges into 
credit with your Lords. 1664 H. More Myst. Jniq, 209 
A more cunning Impostour and insinuaiing Hypocrite. 1782 
CowpER Progr. Err. 7 By what unseen and un.suspected 
arts The serpent Error twines round human hearts .. 'i'lie 
poUonou.s, black, insinuating worm, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V, 27 EngUshru^ of honourable name, distin- 
guished appearance, and insinuating address. 

Hence Insi’iiuatin^ly adv.^ in an insinuating 
manner; Insi'auatiagaess(Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

x86x G. Meredith E. Harrington I. vi. 88 He insinuat- 
ingly remarked he could jog on alY night. xSSz M rs. Riddell 
Pr. Wales's GardetuParty 24 ’ Is your husband very shy, 
Mrs. Arkley ?' enquired the judge’s granddaughter, blandly 
and insinuatlngiy. 

Insinuation (lnsini«|?'*jon). [ad, L. insinua- 
tim'Cm, n. of action f. insimtdre to Insinuate : cf. 
F. iminuation (i6th c. inLiltre).} The action of 
insinuating, 

1. A winding or twisting. 

i66x Evelyn D/Vtry 15 July, I greately admired at the 
extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth of certaine 
birch trees among the rocks. X869 J. Martineau Ess. JI, 

3 The infinitely fine insinuations of analysis. 

2. Introduction or entrance by winding, indirect, 
or stealthy motion ; creeping or slipping in covertly 
or stealthily ; stealing in. 

x6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 488 Pleasure is of a winding, 
and serpentine nature;.. Withall, her insinuations are 
so cunning, that you shall not perceive ^*our cxccs.se, till 
[etc-k 1624 Donne Serm. ii. 17 That aVirgin may have a 
child by the insinuation and practise of the Deyill. *644 
Bulwkr Chirol. 1x4 Omit this benevolent insinuation^of the 
Hand. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 13 These concussions of 
the Roots, loosning the mould, make room for tlielr more 
easie insinuations. 1685 Boylu Salub. Air ji The possible 
insinuation of Eflluvia, that rove in the Air, at the pore.s 
of the skin. X799 Kirwan Gcol. Ess. 139 Putrefaction 
on the one part, and gradual in.slnuation of stony par- 
ticles .on the other, until the petrifaction is completed. 
a 1806 Ld, Macartney JVks. II. 365 (Jod.) The resLstance 
of adamant is In.suflic!ent to defeat the insinuation of a fibre. 

3. The action of stealing into the favourer .Tfrec- 
tions of any one by winning, persuasive, or subtle 
means; ingratiation. Also, an instance of this, 
a winning or ingratiating action or speech, 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (t.sBa) 101 Aprivie twinjmg, orclose 
crepyng |n, to win favours with muche circumsiaunce, 
called insinuation. 1644 Jivuwr.KChiron. 7 When She came 
to read it, and found not the insinuations of elocution and 
gesture. x67str.il/rtcAmvcf/rf (1883)181 He. .made 
use of. .courtesy and insinuation, xyzo Wklton Suffer. Son 
of God II. xvii. 465 By the Winning Insinuations of His 
Agreeable Discourses. X72S Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 2, I 
never advanced a Step uy way of Insinuation, to curry 
Favour or Affection, as they s^y, on any Side. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. xxi, [Her voiccj possessed as well the tones which im- 
press awe and conviction as those of persuasive insinuation. 

i*b. khet, A kind of exordium to a speech 
designed artfully to win over the hearers. Obs. 

CXS30 L. Cov Ar/ic/.(i899) 53 There is yet an other maner, 
to begyn by insinuacion. .he must vse, in stede of a preface, 
an insinuacion. XSSST. Wilson Rhet.frs In.-inuation mu'-c 
then, and not els, be used, when the judge is greaved with ' 
tts, and our cause hated of the hearer^ 1586 A. Day Eng. j 
1 Secretary 1. (1625) ix We study to wmne favour or allow- j 


I ance .. sometimes by insinuation, wherein covertly., we 
j sceke. ,to_ shew that the case is tollerable. x6x6 Bullokar, 
j Insimtation, a cunning Speech to creepe into ones fauour. 

J 4. The subtle or insensible instilling of anything 
into the mind. 

_ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20X b, Abliorre to admyt 
in thy mynde y” leest insinuacyon or poynt of ony maner of 
corrupc>-on. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. i. iv. § 15. 27S 
Who by the insinuation of divine truth hath delivered us 
from such great Errors of mind. 1697 Potter An/iq. 
Greece ii. xiii. (17x5) 310 The Mind and Phantasy being 
pure. .might be the fitter to receive Divine insinuations. 
1863 J- G. Murphy Comni. Gen. ii. 17 By the insinuation 
of a few fundamental and germin.'int notions into his mind. 

6. The suggestion or hinting of anything indi- 
rectly, covertly, or by allusion or implication. Also 
with pi., an indirect or coveit suggestion. 

X532 More Confiit. Tindale Wks. 819/r Many other neces- 
sary iruthes, though they be spoken of in scripture, and 
some insinuacion inade of them.. yet [etc.}. 1533 — AnsTV. 
Poysoned Bk. iv. viii. Wks. 1112/I He gaue them an insinua- 
dion and sienificacion therof, in that he said, And y‘ bred 
that I shall geue you is my fleshe. 1642 Milton Afal. 
Stnect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 258 A modest title should only 
informe the buyer what the book contalnes without furder 
insinuation, H. More Myst. Iniq., A/ol. 328 There 

is not the least insinuation or show of implication that God 
is the Author of sin. ^ 1727 De Foe Sysi. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 
96 Whether Satan did it thus, or by any other method of 
insinuation, we are not sure. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. vii. 356 
Which groiindle\s insinuations had indeed too much weight. 
1684 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers I. x. 287 This insinua- 
tion, .was promptly met and disposed of at the time. 

^ f 6. faw. The produclion or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards procuring 
probate. (SoinF. ; late L. f/z/f/wif/fD notification, 
publication, Cod. Justi/i.) Obs. 

1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c- 5 Any. .person. -whyche. -shall 
have auctorite or power to take or receyve probacyon in- 
synuacion or approhacion of testament. 1602 {see In- 
sinuated. 8]. sqtAVmvLW&^InsiHuatioitof a Will. , the 
first Production of it, or the leaving it in the Register's 
Hands, in order to its Probate, 1726 AvurrE Parergon 534 
The Insinuation or Regl^trlng of SVills is the Publication of 
Wills at the Acts of Court. 

Insinuative (msi’ni//,d'tiv, -Jliv), a. [f. L. 
insimtai-y ppl. stem of iusimtare to Insinuate -b 
-iye: cf. F. insinuatif {miOx c. in Hatz.-Dann.).] 
Characterized by insinuation, tending to insinuate. 

1. Having the tendency or property of stealing 
into favour or confidence; subtly ingratiating. 

1592 Bacon Obs. Libel i. \n Resuseiiatio xo8 Any 
Popular, or Insinuative, Carriage of Himself. 16x2 ' 1 '. Tav- 
lOR Conitn. Titus n. 34 Preuent the wiles and poI!cie.s of 
this tyrant ; for he Is of a serpentine, creeping, and insinu- 
Diiue nature. x6*6 W, Sclatcr Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) A ivb, 
First, Proocme insinuatiue, Cap. i. ad Vers. 5, [Cf. Prec. 3 b.j 
i647TRAr»*C‘a;;iw. Matt.s'\\. 15 The locusts also, .nave faces 
like women insinuative and flattering, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Gt. Impostor (R.)^ Ls a man .. plaine dealing? he is rudely 
uncivill: Is he wisely insinuative? he is a flatterer. 2683 
Cave Ecclesiasiiei, Athanasius 93 His DisCour.se [wasj 
plausible and insinuative. 1768-74 Tucker Z/. A'in/. (1834) 
11 . 401 TJie insinuative force of sympathy and intercounte 
with other people. 

2. Tending to insinuate or gently instil into tlie 
mind. 

X786 G. Chalmers Life De Foe (1841) 78 Such insinuative 
instruction as [ha:>l seldom been equalled, but never sur- 
passed. 

■ 3. Characterized by or involving insinuation or 
suggestion ; given to or making insimialions ; 
prone to allusive suggestion ; suggestive, hinting, 
1648 E. Starke in Shufe’s Sarah 6- Hagar{\tgf) aija, 
None whatsoever extant [writings are] so copious and in- 
sinuative in the Application. 1736 Lcdiard Life MarL 
borough 11 . 223 What a Heap of insinuative Scandal .. is 
here thrown upon the greatest Man of his Age. 1850 Kinc.s- 
ley Misc. (i86o)_ II. 35 Not to excite the minds of the 
public against him by those insinuative or vituperative 
epithets, which are but adders and scorpions. 

Hence Insi'&uatlvely adv., in an insinuative 
manner; Znsi'unativexiess, insinuative quality. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely^ 11. viii. 3^ Not literally, not 
exprcssely, but yet insinuatiucly and intentionally. x6s7- 
83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 249 Craftily and insinua- 
tivelyintroducedbythesubtletyofSatan. ^ 1727 Baildv vol. 
II, Insinuaiingness, Insinuativeness, insinuating Nature, 
Engagingness. Winningness. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
Appeared to be wholly unconscious of his insi^uativcne.^s. 
Insinuator (insi-ni/qckaj). Also 7 -er. [a. 

L. XHsinudtor, agent-n, f. itisiundre to Insinuate : 
see -ott.] One who insinuates, a. One who art- 
fully creeps into favour; b. One who hints or 
suggests subtly. 

15^ Florio, Insxnuatore, an Insinualor, a craftie she 
creeper into ones bosome, fauor or mind. 1619 Purciias 
MicrocosntushCi. 604 To keepc out ihe Robber and Cheater, 
the violent Intruder, and fraudulent Insinuater. *1x641 he. 
Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 416 They were not msmua- 
tors with the female sexc. X74X Richardson Pamela xxviii, 
Why, prythee now, insinuator. said he, say Inc worst you 
can. xqtfi-yClarissaxVd, This is all you desire at present, 
creeper-on, insinuator 1 

XxLSillua>tory (insi'niwjSUri), a. [f. I*, msinti- 
at- (see Insinuate zi.) + -oky .] *= Insinu .vtive. 

1871 Morley Voltaire ill US73) X 23 Thi< phi(o<ophi-Mng 
IS verj’ much more Indirect, irisinuatorj', and furtive. 

Insipid (insi-pid), a. {sb.) [ad. late L. insipidus 
tasteless, f. in- (iK-^) + sapidns well-tasted, wise, 
prudent, S.\riD: cf. F. insipidt (15th c. in Hatz,- 

51-2 
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Darm.). Sense 3 is foTind in med.L. and the 
Romanic langs., whence app. in Eng.] 

1 . ‘Without taste, tasteless ; also, having only a 
very slight taste; without perceptible flavour or 
flavour sufficient to gratify the palate. 

. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 109 There are also wme 
Apples that are insipid, or without taste. 1626 Bacos Sycva 
§ 632 There be Plants that haue their Roots verj' Hot and 
Aromaticall; And their Seeds rather Insipide ; As Ginger. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 82 No water can be pure 
that is not quite insipid. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 23 The tame rabbits are larger than the wild ones, .but 
their flesh is not so good, being more insipid and softer. 
x8ii A. T. Thomson Loud. Dist>. (x8i8) 103 Good ^and 
recent yellow wa.x has a slight odour of honey, is insipid. - 
1822 iMisoN Sc. ^ Art II. 87 The rest of the earths are 
insipid, and are scarcely at all soluble in water. 

• b. Path. Insipid diabetes {diabetes {mipuhts)^^ a 
form of the disease, distinguished from saccharine 
diabetes {diabetes vieUitus') : see Diabetes, 

1870-89 J. ]\t. Duncan Lect. Dts. Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 87 In 
this kind of retention there is frequently, and probably 
always, a kind of insipid diabetes present. 

2 . Ji^. Wanting the qualities which excite interest 
or emotion ; uninteresting, lifeless, dull, flat, 

(In many early quotations it is doubtful whether the sense 
meant was 2 or 3.) 

16.. Evelyn DiaryiZ Aug. 1649, In y« coach. .went Mrs. 
Barlow, the King’s mistress and mother to_ y» Duke of 
Llonmouth, a browne, beautifull, bold, but insipid creature, 
xyio-ii Swift Lett. (1767) HI. ^ This was an insipid 
sno\\y day, no walking day. 1723 Ormond ibid. II. 33 , 1 am 
still such an insipid correspondent. 1753 Hogarth Anal, 
Beauty vi. 36 How soon does a face that wants expression, 
grow insipid, tho’ it be ever so pretty. 184s Disraeli Sybil 
(1863) 153 Mr. Mountchesney and Lord Milford poured 
forth several insipid compliments. 1858 L^TTON Wkai will 
he do ? 1. i, Kisses, though pleasant in private, are insipid 
in public. 

• ' 1 3 . Devoid of taste, intelligence, or judgement ; 
stupid, foolish, dull. Obs. 

1651 Baxter /«yC Ba/t. 185, I am sorry, .that you should 
glory in such insipide arguing. 2662 Pepys Diary 29 Sept., 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream* .. is the most insipid ridi- 
culous play that ever I saw. 1665 — Ibid. 15 Jan., To 
thutch, where a most insipid young co.vcomb preached. 
1688 Ld. Delamer Whs. (1694) 20 Words and Phrases with- 
out Sense Tickle the Ears 01 insipid people. 1784 Cowper 
7 'ash III. 642 Without it felegancej, all is gothic as the scene 
To which th’ insipid citizen resorts. 

fB. aBj 3 . Ad insipid person or thing; one who 
is deficient in sense, spirit, or taste. Ois. 

a xyoo B. E. Diet, Cant. Creio, /fisipids, Block-heads. 
1727 De Foe Sysi. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 114 Whether the 
flights of their insipids are ecstacies of the adored, or of the 
horrid. 1781 P. King Mod,^ Lend, SPy 24 It was therefore 
agreed to class me as ^ insipid, a 1834 Lamb Final Mon, 
\. To Coleridge 192 ’Tis better not to think of present possi- 
bles, that we may not be out of humour with present insipids. 
Insipidity (insipi'diti). [f. prec. + -itv : cf. 
f. insipiditl (1572 in Hntz.-Darm.).] 

I . The qa.-ility of being insipid, a. Tasteless- 
ness. 

i6ii CoTCR., /nsipidiilt Insipiditie, wallowishnesse, vn* 
sauourinesse, 1706 Phillips, Ittsipidity, a being insipid, 
unsavoury'. x74o‘ Cheyne Regimen p. Hv, Water being 
signatur’d by its greatest Fluidity and Insipidity. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chon, II. 102 Water owes its agreeable taste to 
the presence of air ; hence the insipidity of boiled water. 

"b. ^Yant of life or spirit, lack of interest, dullness. 
i7iS_tr. Ciess D’Aunoy's Whs. 247 The Reason of the 
Heaviness and Insipidity of my Behaviour. 1796 Jane 
Au^EN Sense 4* Sens. xi. (1649) 43 Her insipidity was in- 
variable, for even her spirits were always the s.nme. 1873 
Whitney Life Dang. vii. 113 The. .insipidity' of words worn 
out by the use of persons who have put neither knowledge 
nor feeling into them. 

+ 0. ^Vant of taste or judgement: 'weakness, 
folly. Obs. 

1603 Florio ^/wr/ar^r n. n. (1632) igt To teach him his 
mortaUtie, and our insipiditie. 1732 Swift Corr, Wks. 1841 

II. 670 A lieutenant-general of the queen’s army that had 
courage and insipidity enough to hear the poor doctor 
preach to the bare walls. 

and pU An example of insipidity; 
an insipid person, remark, etc* 

1822 Carlyle Lett., The ‘mob of gentlemen* talking in- 
sipidities and giving dinners. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
214 > arious other men. .some other half-dozen insipidities. 
2884 Chr , Comvr.v. 22 June 833/1 The utterance of a slight 
insipidity. 

Insipidly (insi-pidli), adv. [f. Insipid + -ly 2.] 
In an insipid manner ; tastelessly ; dully ; .f sense- 
lessly, foolishly. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ni. § 54 This doctrine w.as in- 
sipidly and perniciously urged by them. 1699 Garth 
Dispens. iv. 46 Demurely meek, insipidly serene. 2799 
tr. Mcisteds Lett. Eng. i65 Their pulse is served to table 
insipidly cooked. 2834 Meowin Angler in Wales II. 210 
Insipidly regular faces, 2876 Gro. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. hi, 
It was a matter of extreme interest to her . . tlxat the family 
Hfe would cease to be entirely, insipidly feminine. 

Insipidness (insi’pidnesV [f.as prec. -h - ness.] 
The quality or fact of being insipid ; insipidity. 

- 2626 Donne Semr. xxi. 211 In-dpidnessc and tastJesnesse 
in his Pal.ate. 2655-6 /V;i7. Trans. I. 51 The Insipidness 
of resolved Ice made of Sea Water, xyxx Shaftesbury 
Chnract. (1737) 111. 274 Tlieir remisness uncorrectness, in- 
sipidness, and downright ignorance of all literate art. *858 
Holland Tilcotnl's Lett. viii. 162 Ohentinies, when you are 
busy with your modest affairs . . you will be tempted to 
repine at their quietness and insipidness. 


Insipience (insi*piens). ' [a. OF. insipicnce 
(15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. insipientia folly, f. in- 
sipient-em : see Insipient.] The quality of being 
insipient ; lack of wisdom ; unwisdom, foolishness. 

c 2422 HocCLEvn fonathas^ 228 This lonathas^ this inno- 
cent yong man . .The rj'ag hir tooke, of his insipience. 24 . . 

4 (1847) Iviii. 67 Whan. .in women be fownd 

no incypyens ; Than put hem in trust and cqnfydens.^ 2603 
Florio Montaigne 111. iii. (1632) 459 All wisedome is un- 
savourie, that is not conformed to common insipience. 2625 
Shirley Love-trichs 111. v. Your acces-sion is grateful, my 
most gentle lump oftnsipience. 2864 Ki.vcslev' Ilshat iketi 
does Ntioman wean ? 27 Too many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience. 

+ Insi'pieacy. Ohs. rare—<’. [see -ency.] = 
prec. 2737 in Bailey vol. 11 . 

Insipient (insrpient), a. and sb. Also 6 erron, 
inacip-, incip-, incypyent. [ad. L. insipient-eiUt 
f, ill' (In- 3 ) 4. sapient-em wise, Sapient.] 

A., adj. "Void of wisdom ; unwise, foolish, "i Obs, 
(Now mostly, or wholly, disused to avoid confusion 
with incipient Pi 

2528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 97 Braynles and insipient. 
1547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 2 Fooles and incipient 
persons. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 186 , 1 should not only 
shew my selfe foolish and insipient, but also saucie. 2647 
Clarendon Contempl. Tracis (1727) 507 There are very 
learned men who distinguish and put a great difference be- 
tween the insipient man and the fool. 2822 Henry 4- Isabella 
I. 246 The insipient fears of a timid mind. 

t B. sb. An unwise or foolish person. Obs, 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 551 Where the Chyide or in- 
sypient dr^'n^th the swete and delyclous wordis unauy- 
sydly. 2533 Frith Ausvj. More {1829) 262 It will go nigh 
to prove him an insipient, for granting that there is a pur- 
gatory. 2633 Earl Manch. AlMonao (1636) 86 There be 
certame Subsapienls scTworldly wise, as they tbinkeall other 
men insipients. 

Hence flnsi'piently unwisely, foolishly. 
2536 Boorde Let, to Crotnwell i Apr, in Introd. Kno^ol. 
(1870) Forewords 52 They wolde cause me wrett full incypy- 
ently to he prior of london. 2550 Bale Apol. 61 Neyther 
was Gods servyce therby Icfie nor defrauded, as yow in- 
sippently write. 

Insist (insi’st), v. [ad. L. insistore to stand 
upon, persist, dwell upon, f. in- (In--) + to 
stand: cf. F. (1336 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . inlr. To stand or rest on or upon. ? Obs. 

2598 Florio, lusisterCf to insist. .to stale, rest or leane 
ypon. t6i2 Brerewood Lang. .5- Relig. .w. 150 No straight 
line insisteth perpendicularly, on the face or circumference 
of any special body.. except only those that proceed directly 
to the center of the sphear. 2656 tr. Hobbes' Elon. Philos, 
(1839) 193 Two strait lines meeting in the circumference of 
a circle and insisting upon equal arches. 27o§“29 V. Mandby 
Syst. Math., Geom. 159 Angles likewise which insist on the 
Diameter, are all Right Angles. 2812 Woodhouse Astron, 
xxxvi. 357^ An eclipse caused by the shadow of the globe on 
which he Insists. 2823-79 [see Insisting fpi. a. 2]. 

2 . inh\ To continue steadfastly or persist in a 
course of action, to follow steadfastly in {on) 
a person’s steps, etc. ; to continue with urgency j 
to persevere, arch, 1 • 

2586 Z,</. Earle Lcycester She hath neuerihelesse in- 
sisted in her former practises. 2589 Nashe Ded, Greene’s 
Menaphon (Arb.) 10 In whose traces.. manie other reverent 
Germaines insisting, have rcedified the mines of our de- 
cayed Libraries. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 126 It will be 
needlesse to insist any longer in leaching him descant. 1638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 291 To caste our eyes upon 
Nature, and to insist in her steps, 2680 H. Dodwell Tivo 
Lett. (1691) 202 Many of the primitive Hereticks . . exactly 
insisted on their footsteps. 1809 Erskine's Prhic. Sc. Law 
207 An action may be deflned, a demand regularly made 
and insisted in for the attaining or recovering of a right, 
f b. trails. To follow in (a person’s steps). Obs, 
2631 R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 233 Wee 
insist their steps, whether crooked or straight. 

3. intr. To dwell at length or with emphasis on 
or upon ('t*^, +/«) a matter; hence, to insist on 
= to assert or maintain persistently. Formerly, also, 
t to take one’s stand on {iii) a point. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot, t. 118 Because we 
heir haue perchance oucr lang insisted, and haue beine 
tedious lo the reider, in sum particular materis, 2607 
Shaks. Cor, III. iii. 17 Let them If I say Fine, cry Fine ; 
if Death, cry Death, Insisting on the olde prerogatiue. 
1609 B. JqssoN Case is Altered l ii, I cannot now insist 
Upon particulars. 1611 W. Sclater Key (1629) 131 , 1 haue 
the longer insisted in this vice, because 1 .see [etc.]. 2630 
Prynnf. Anii’Arjnin. 173 On which our Arminians must 
insist for proofc of their vniuersall redemption. *713 
Berkeley Hylas 4- Phil. iii. Wks. 1871 1 . 338, I shall insist 
no longer on that point. 179^ Burke Cond. Minority Wks. 
YII. 264 The ruling Jacobins insist upon it, that [etc.]. 
287s Jowett Plato 1 . 408 Socrates is not prepared 

to insist on the literal accuracy of this description. 

b. with clause: To maintain persistently or 
positively that a thing is so. 

rtX7X5 Burnet Own Time (2725) I. if. 239 Leighton in- 
.sisted, that it ought to be done for that S'cry reason. 2768 
Sterne .Vrw/. Joum., Case of Delicacy I begged 

a^ thousand pardons, but insisted it W'as no more than an 
ejaculation. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. c) V. 489 It was 
insisted xhat^the testator had restrained the estate of in- 
heritance during her life. 2875 Jowetst Plato led. a) IV. 19 
Proiarchus.. insists that.. all pleasures are good. 

4 . To make a demand with persistent urgency; 
to take a persistent or peremptor}' stand in regard 
to a stipulation, claim, demand, proposal, etc. 
Const, on, upon (formerly for, against, or infin.). 


2623 Ld. Herbert in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 165 
That the sayd Kinge of Spaine would never inslsie upon 
obtainingc those priviledges. 2647 Clarendon Hisi.Keh 
I. § 21 This condition should be first humbly insist^ on! 
2702 C. Davenant Peace 4- War i. xl (1704) I. 244 Those 
■who. .insist for a strange kind of Latitude, and to have 
Priviledges above the rest of their Fellow Subjects, a 17:5 
Burnet Own^ Time {1725) 1 . 11. 300 They insisted mainly 
against kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
2749 Bp. Lavincton Enthus. Methodists (1754) I. ii. 34 Her 
Spouse insisting to play another Game, .she lost it. 2773 
Johnson in BostOell 28 Apr., No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 1S75 W, S. Hay- 
ward Love agst. World 77 Since you insist, I cannot help 
it. 2896 Law Times C. 408/1 It is now time to insist on 
the necessary appointment being made. 

b. with that and clause. 

2676 tr. Guillatierds l‘oy. Athens 17 We insisted that 
when we struck and .saluted them, the Frigot should hang 
out either the French or English Colours. 2883 Frovde 
Short Stud. IV. 1. iii. 33 The king insisted that a sacred 
profession should not be used as a screen for the protection 
of felony.' 

Insistence (insi*stens). Also 8- -ance. [f. 
Insist y. (or its L. source) -f- -enoe. The spelling 
in -ance follows assistance, resistance, from French : 
cf. mod.F. insisiance (Mercier, 1801).] The action 
of insisting ; the fact of being insistent ; emphatic 
or urgent dwelling upon a statement, demand, etc.; 
also the quality of being insistent; =next. 

2622 Florio, Insistenza, insistence, persistancCj an in- 
si-^ting. 26^ Digdy Mans Soul (1645) iir It requireth no 
further particular insistance upon it, to shew fete.]. 1727 
Art Speaking in Publick 137 (Jod.) The figure called epi- 
mone by the Greeks, and which we may call insistance. 
27Sh8 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 210 His genc^ 
insistance on tradition. 2863 Kinclake Cnw.'a(i876ll. ix. 
130 A . . tone of insistence borderinj|: at times on intimida- 
tion. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Gift. vii. (1875) 300'l’he per- 
petual insistence on t^he motive of future rewards and 
punishments. 1B92 FIrs. Crosse Red letter Days 1 . 241 
She says with great insistence that her rhymes are meant 
for rhymes. 

Insistency (insi-stensi). Also -anoy. [f. as 
piec. : see -ekcy.] The quality of being insistent ; 
perseverance in dwelling upon, pressing, or main- 
taining something; nrgency, pertinacity; also, an 
instance of this. 

1859 tv. Anderson Disc, (xS6o) sjfi The faithfulness ^ the 
preacher’s insistency. 1878 Mrs. Stowe /*p^anuc P, ly. 
(1879) 3® ricking began to strike . . wiih a nervous insis* 
tancy on her ear. iBBt Blackw. flag Mar. ^400 Sent a 
gentleman from France to invite him tbilber with great m- 
sLstency,' T. Hardy Woodlanders >!xn\> *89 Ihe ter- 
rible insistencies of society. 

• Ijisistent .(insi’stent), o. Also 9 -imt. 
[ad.L. insistent-em, pr.pple. tolNSiST.J 

1 . Standing or resting on something, 

2624 OTSOM Archil, in Relig. (1672) 19 That the breadth 
of the Substruction be at least double to the insistent 
*755 Johnson, Insistent, resting upon anything, nrw 
Sir S. Ferguson Ogham Inscript. (1887; 525 
straight lines insistent on and dependent from others. 

; 2 . Dwelling firmly on something asserted, aS' 
.inanded, etc.; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforc- 
ing attention, obtniding itself upon the attention. 

^ 2868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy iii. 234 The eye of day, 
in.sistent summer sun, seems pitiless. 2B76 — Dam Utf n- 
XXX, He got no answer, and .. repeated his question m an 
■ insistent tone. 1879 Fboude Carjarxiii. 187 arisiocr^ 
had become more insistent upon the privilege of birth, iwo 
T. Hardy Trumpet-Major III. xx.Nii. 56 'ihe sohtude wm 
rendered yet more insistent by the silence of the mill*"’hc . 
1888 Pall Mall G. a Oct. 2/2 The insistent facts of si^ 
suffering, and misery. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E, Ajnea 5® 
The natives . . were very insistent that I should trj’ 
shoot one. , . , 

3. Omit/i. [F. insisiant.] Applied to the hmd 
toe of birds when it is inserted so high that »t 
touches the ground only with its tip : opposed to 
incunibent. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. as sh. An insistent person. 

2868 Kinclake Crfwra (1877) IV. xiii. 408 
approaching him with their urgency. 2881 Mrs. t-- , 

Policy fyP. I. 27 ‘We don’t mean to let you clearooi .. 
cried one of these insistents. 

Hence lusl’stently adv., in an insistent rnanne , 
with insistence. , j 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 317 He c-'irne'^nya 
insistanlly begs of me to gather all my people, .moun • 
2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. x.xxvi, ‘'J'hen tel! me vna 
belter I can do said Gwendolen, insistently. 2879 li* 
Hawthorne 114 The interest of the story lies. .in tne 

lion which is insistently kept before us. , - ,„i,n 

Insi-ster, [f. Insist v. + -er h] One who 

insists. ^ ^ « 1 0. 

2612 Florio, Insistorc, an inslster, a persister, i 64 * ' 
Digby sp. Pari, ig J.an., 19 The first mover, and i 

have this clause added to the Petition of I^'S***' pu:|o. 
Athenxum 3 Aug. 245/2 The new I’rcsident of . jy. 
logical Society is a strong insister on the _,^lvts 

ing the ch.anges that are in course of working tiic 
out in living languages. 

In-sister, sb.^ : see In adi*. 12 a. , 

16^ MS. Acc. SI. Joint's Hosf., CattUti-., Shec w 
admitted an in sister. 1 

flnsi’ster, z^. Obs.rare~~^, [f, I n- ^ + Sisti -j 
trails. To make into or admit as a sister. 

261X Florio, to insjstcr. x. 

Insisting (insi’stiq), vbl. sb. [f. I-'-?'-? t 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Insist ; insistcnc- 
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• isq8 Florid, Insisicnza, a persisting, an insisting. 1638 
?. }\}}i\vsPctint,o/‘Ancientsz6 A custome of insisting upon 
my one intended Imagination. 1866 Sat, K^. Z2 Sept, 
jdy/r There is an altogether unreasonable insisting upon 
’races and airs and fine manners. ' 

Insi'Sting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -rxG 

1 . Resting", superincumbent : cf. Insist v. i, 

1727 Bailey vol. II s.v., The Angles of any Segment are 

said to be insisting or standing upon the Arch of another 
Segment below. 1823 P, Nicholson Praci. Builder zjg A 
bressummer, where it resists a transverse insisting weight, 
1879 Sir G. Scott LecL Archit. 1 . 146 Making the bases 
and capitals face in the direction of the insisting arch*rib. 

2 . That insists ; that dwells urgently or pertina- 
ciously upon a point. 

i6ij Florio, Insiste/iic, insisting, persisting. 1^97 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxiii. (1824) 658' A yet more insisting 
voice. 1832 Moore Diary r-24 Mar., in Mcni, (1854) VI. 
249 A fancy., which lately took a more serious and insisting 
shape. 

Hence Insi'stiugly adv,^ with insistence, insis- 
tently. 

x88o G. Meredith Tragic Conu .\ii. (1892) 17^ Her father 
did not let the occasion slip to speak insisimgly. 1893 
Blackw. iVag, CLI. 397/2, ‘ 1 forbid you \ she called out, 
insistingly. 

Insi’stive, a. rare, [irreg. f. Insist + -ivE.] 
Having the character or quality of insisting. 

1649 G. Daniel I'rinarch., Rich. //jUi, They many things 
perpend ; and some they Cull Insistive Articles. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) Dis^. to Mar., Their women folks arc the 
most brazenly insistive and picturesquely attired fortune 
tellers in all the world. 

flnsrsture. Obs. rare'^^. [f. Insist v. + 
-DRE.J A word of obscure use in Shakspere : taken 
variously in the sense of ‘persistency, constancy* 
(Schmidt), ‘ regularity, or perhaps station’ (Nares) ; 
perh. steady continuance’ in their path. 

x6o6 Shaks. 7 V. 4 ; Cr. iiL 87 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place, Insisture, course, proportion, season, forme. 

t Insi’te, a. Obs. [ad. L. insrMiSj pa. pple. 
of viserere to engraft, implant : see Insition.] 
Implanted; situated within. 

1651 WiTTiF. tr, Pritnrvse's Pop. Err. iv, xlviii. 404 They 
arc not insite and naturally placed there. *656 Stanley 
Hist, Philos. VI. (1701)256/2 An insite, connatural, animate, 
immovable Air, which being moved by th« external Air, 
yieldeth the sense of hearing. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv, 
223 Damascene saith .. the knowle^e or notion of Gods 
existence is naturally iiisite and ingenue to us. 
t ItLSitiettCy. Oh. rare-', [f. Iif -3 + L. 
silient-em, pv.pple. of sUi-re to thirst : see -enov.] 
Freedom from thirst. 

X70X Grew Cosm. Sacra ni. ii. § 37 What Is more admlr* 
able, than . . the Insitiency of a Camel, for travelling in the 
Deserts of Africa ? 

t Insi'tion Obs, Also 7 incision, iascitiou. 
[ad. L. insitidn-evtf n. of action f. inserSre to plant 
in, engraft, f. in- (In- 2) + serh^e to sow, plant. 
From similarity of sound, and the use of cutting, 
formerly mixed up with incision.] The action of 
engrafting, engraftment ; concr. a graft. 

1589 Fleming Virg.Georg. ii. 2t note. Semination, in.sition, 
inoculation .. the three kindes of grafting.^ x6o8 Willet 
fiexnpla Exod. 79 The grafting and incision of trees. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne T’rrtc/r (1684) 45 The rules of insition 
or grafting. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 15^ Improved by 
Transplantation, Siercoration, Insition, Pruning, 
b. trails/, and /g. 

x6oi R, Johnson King/. ^y Commw. (1603) 144 These acqui« 
sitions are as it were incisions or graftings. X630 Prynne 
Anti'Armin. 114 If no Predestination, then no Election, 
no inscition, no adoption into Christ. 17x4 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 73 It has, metaphorically, the name of Insition or 
Inoculation. 185$ W. H. Mill Panth. Princ. 201 His an^ 
cestry’s insition from the Idumean to the Jewish stock, 
t Insition 2, obs. erron. form of Incision. 
x6s 3 WALT0N/4«^/ervii. isoCutormakean insition, or.siich 
a scar as you may put the arming wyer of your hook into it. 
Insititious (insiti'Jas), a. [f. L. insitici-ns 
(erron. -Huts') engrafted, f. insit-^ pple. stem of 
iusererex see Insition ^ and -mous.] Of en- 
grafted or inserted nature ; introduced from without. 

' 1639 UssHCR Lett. (:686) 494 Passages. .excepted against 
as insititious and supposititious. 1679 EvF-t.Yi* Sylva^ (ed. 3) 
28 With insititious fruit. 17x6 M. Davies ., 4 //«*«. Brit. III. 
Crit. Hist. I Of our Ad>cititious School-Books and of 
Foreign Insititious Translations. 1823 SoCthey in Q. Rev. 
XXXlll. 24 The excrescent errors and insititious corrijiv 
tions were pruned away. 1879 M. Patti^on Milton xjii. 
171 There are other passages . . which have the air of being 
insititious in the place where they stand- 

i* 1‘lisitive, Obs. rarc^^. [ad. L. zV/JzVizi-z// 
engrafted, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to insition, engrafting, or inoculation. ' 

17 x 6 M, Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Rdq 2 That Insitive 
ana Inoculative method seems to bid fair_for the Cure. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Ittsiirve, grafted or put in, not naturaL 
In situ: see I.v Lat. prep. Inskonce, -se, 
Inslave, obs. ff. Ensconce. Enslave. 
i" Xnsmi'te, »• Oh. rare. [f. In- ' + Smite v. : 
after L. {it-cii/ere.'] irans. To smite or strike in. 

2382 Wv'CLiF 2 Alacc. xii. 22 And whan the first cum- 
paignye of Judas appeeritle, dreed is ynsmyten [L. incussus 
to the enmyes of the presence of God, that biholdith 
alle thingis. 

+ Insmo'cR, E». Obs.rare~°. [In-2.] irans. To 
clothe or envelop in a smock. 


x6ix Florid, Ittcamisciare^ to inshirt, to insmocke. 

'\' Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. Ensnare, Ensnarl 

V, Ohs. 

^2440 Promp, Parv. 262/2 Intrykyd or insnarb'd, iniri- 
catUs. 2576 Fleming Efisi. 2T3 Many have beene 
so insnared and intanglcd. -in nettes of doubtfull reasoms. 

Insobriety (ins^ibroi-eti). [In- 3; cf. It. in- 
sobrieth (Florio).J Want of sobriety ; intemper- 
ance (either in general sense, or spec, in reference 
to drinking). 

262X Florid, insobrietie, drunkennesse. <^264$ 

Howell Lett. (1655) HI. x.tvI. 38 ITieir spiritual pride, 
and insobriety in the search of more knowledge. 2652 
Gaule Magastrom, 298 If the person of the prophecyer or 
predictor be noted for idolatry .. insobriety, covetousness. 
a 2812 .^cH. Maclean Disc. (1848) 242 This insobriety 
made him too high for a servant, 2814 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXVlll. 2x3 A feeling of aftfectation, of 
in.sobriety, or flutter. 

Insociability (ins^«*pabMiti). [f. next + -ITT; 
cf. F. insociabilite (hloniesq. 1721).] Insociable 
disposition or state ; unsociableness. 

2740 Warburton Div. Legal, v. iv. Wks. 1811 V. 128 
Christianity, considered by them as a Sect of Judaism; which 
had carried its insociability as far, and its pretensions much 
farther. 2804 W. Tennant /«rf. (ed. 2) 1 . 313 A 
difference of temper and insociability. 1832 Lytton Eugene 
A. I. vii, By degrees, then, Aram relaxed from his insocia- 
bility. 

Insociable finsdu*J'abT, -iab’l), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. insocidbil-iSy (, in- (IN- 3) + soddbilis S<jCI- 
ABLE. Cf. F. insociable (1564 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 
f 1 . That cannot be associated or combined ; in- 
capable of union ; incompatible. Obs. 

2582 Savile Tacitus, Agric. (1622) 184 Prince Nerua.. 
hath wisely matched and mixed together two things hereto- 
fore insociable. 1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1672) 19 
Lime and wood are insociable. 2678 Codwortii Intell. 
Syst. I. iv. Contents 189 To deny God the honour of His 
Holiness, His singular, insociable and incommunicable 
Nature. 

2 . Not disposed for society or social intercourse ; 
unsociable. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 809 This austere in^vociable 
life. ^ 1626 L, Owen Spec, yesuit. To Rdr., The pernitions 
and insociable Societte of the lesuites- 2653 R. Sanders 
Phjpsiogn. 171 She is at enmity with her own kindred, in. 
sociable. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. I\%{i872) VI. 246 
In all countries there are insociable fellow^ with whom you 
are obliged to live, though it Is difficult. 

Hence Insoxiableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727); 
Inso'ciahly adv. (Craigs ^847). 

Xnsocial (inf^u-|al), a. rare. [ad. late L. 
scddl-is, f. in- (iN- a) + socialis Social.] =prec. 2. 
Hence Inso'cially adv. 

2654 tr, Scudery's Curia Pol. 264 That long and pro- 
digious Wall, which the Chinaists bad erected to separate 
themselvs insocially from the Tartars. 2748 Smollett Rodl 
Rand. (18x2) I. 301 An insocial silence ensued. 

t Inso’Oiate, <i. Obs. rare^K [f. In- 3 + L. 

associated,] Not associated ; solitary. 

261a B, JoNSON Hyntenxi, Barriers 16 That the most 
honour'd state of man and wife, Doth far exceed the in- 
sociate virgin life. 

Insociation (insouji-, -si|^'*Jan). rare. [f. In -2 
ri- L. socidtion'Cin union, from socidre to associate, 
unite.] Intimate association or companionslrip. 

2893 J. PuLSFORD Loyalty to Christ II. 352 Vet men. .can 
make light of their Father's invitation to the delights of 
insociation with Himself and with each other. 

In so far ; see In prep. 3S. 

E-xceptionally witlen.as one word : cf. Inasmuch. 

2847 Gbote Greece n. xlvii. (1862) IV. 183 Insofar the latter 
had good reason to complain. 

+ I^nsolate, //f- Obs. [ad. I>. insdldl-us, pa. 
pple. of insdldre : see next.] Insolated : sec next, 
1652 Culpepper Eng, Physic. 38 Tlie ‘ insolate* Oyl 
wherein there bath teen three or four Repetitions of Infu- 
sion of the top stalks. 

Insolate (imsol^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
soldre to place in or expose to the snn, f. in- (In--) 
-pj^/sun.] Irans. To place in the sun ; to expose 
to the ra3"s of the sun. Hence I'nsolated ppl. 
exposed to the sun’s rays. 

1623 CocKERAM 21, Dried in the Sun, Insolated. 2664 
Evely.v Sylva (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the leaves 
[of oaks] in May, insolated, meteoriz^ and sends up a 
liquor, which is of admirable effect in Ruptures. 2683 
Salmon Doron Mtd. i. 120 Some, before boyUng, insolate 
for forty days. 1694 — Bate's Dispens. (17x3) 634/1 It is 
made of the Fruit thereof, being insolated for a long time 
in Oj'I. 2874 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed. Q. Insokiied 
paper retains the power of producing an impression fora vtry 
long period. 

Insolation [ad. L. inscldtidn- 

ein, n. of action from visoldrcx see prec.] 

The action of placing in the sun ; exposure to the 
sun’s r.ays ; sometimes tin mod. use) the action or 
effect of the sun’s rays on a body exposed to them, 
1 . In general sense. (In quot- 1654, Exposure to 
daylight, or to the public view.) 

1654 H. L’Estrasce Chas. / (1655) 118 Nature it self, in 
acts of such uncicannesse .. decHneth insolation and open 
view. 1665 Beaix vx Boyle' sWks. VI. 394 , 1 am almost become 
confident, that one of roy thermometers by such insolation, 
a.s may be had in England from our stone walks, hath lost 
some inches of liquor. 1878 in Sir E. Reed Japan (2880) I. 8 
The vegetation now begins to develop tinder a powerful 
insoKation. 1885 ( 7 anA'/rrrV CAmw. XXIII. 372 2 ^ o where 


else is the effect of insolation more distinctly obser^'ed than 
in the Arctic regions. 

2 . In specific. senses, a. Exposure of some sub- 
stance to the sun’s rays, as for the purpose of dry- 
ing, bleaching, or maturing. 

i6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1655) 272 Insolation is 
the preparation of simple or compound things by the heat 
of Sun m the Summer, ora gentle fire in the Winter. 2675 
EvRLVN Terra (2729) 42 Expose it for Insolation a Week 
or ten D.tj-s. 2706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2265 Divers ways 
of making Salt from Sea-Water ; first by insolation only, 
as Bay Salt. i^^Syd. See. Lex., J nsclaiion . .\n Pharmacy, 
the drying of substances in the rays of the sun ; also, the 
blanching or bleaching of substances by the same means. 

'ty. Medical treatment by exposure of the body to 
the sun’s rays. 

as 6 z 6 Bacon Ke^oAtl. (1631) 32 We vse these Towers, 
according to their seuerall Heights, and Situations, for 
Insolation, Refrigeration, Conseruation. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. iVaiers I. 174 The diy [b.ath); such as Insolation, or 
being exposed to the heat of the sun. 2886 Syd. Sec. Le.v., 
Insolation . . In Medicine, exposure to the sun’s rays as a 
means of cure. 

C. Injurious exposure (of animals or plants) to 
the sun s rays or to excessive heat ; also, disease 
thus caused: (tr) Sunstroke ; (d) = Heliosis 2. 

1758^ W. Battie Madness vii. 47 One ca«e of Conse- 
quential Jfadness . . is an effect of Insolation, or what the 
French call coup dn Soldi. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 6S0 Such fever seems less attributable to the reflux 
of bile into the blood, than to the insolation or solar excite, 
ment. 2885 Century Mag. XXIX. 66j Disabled in the 
deserts by insolation produced by excessive heat. 1896 
Alibnit's Syst. Med. 1 . 499 In thermic fever or insolation 
the object is to reduce the temperature. 2898 P. Manson 
TroP. Dis. xii. 205 Those loosely used terms, sun-stroke, 
heat-stroke, coup de soldi, insolation. 

Insole (i'nsJnl). [f. In +SoLE j/a] a. The 
inner sole of a shoe or boot. b. A fl.Tt piece of 
w'arm or waterproof material laid inside the shoe. 

2831-62 Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 34 1 he soles, if there 
be a sufficiency of leather, are shaped into insoles for 
children's shoe.s. 28S0 Times 2r Sept. 4/4 Light boots and 
slippers, called pumps, which have only one sole and no 
insole. 1890 y/ori8jan.4/4 Sliced cork is used for insoles. 

Insolence (imstHens), sb. Also 5 -ens, 6 -ense. 
[ad. L. insolhitia, f. insolenl-em Insolent; see 
-£NCE. Cf. F. insolence (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . The quality of being insolent, esp. as mani- 
fested in action. 'fa* Pride; haughty or overbear- 
ing conduct or disposition ; arrogance, contempt 
for inferiors. Obs. or blending with b. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 317 'IVicges . . that cometh of 
pride. .Arrogance. Inpudence. swellynge ofherte. Inso- 
lence. Elacion. Inpacience. c 2470 Harding Chron, 
Proem, i, My ghoost to kepe from synne and insolence. 
2591 Spenser Tenres Muses 72 They now, puft vp with 
sdeignfull insolence, Despise* the brood of blessed Sapience, 
2607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 266, 1 do wonder, his insolence can 
brooke to be commanded vnder Comi’nius. 2667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 502 When Night Darkens the Streets, then wander 
forth the Son.s Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
-2703 Rowe Fair Penit. ii. i*. 553 The rich Man’s Insolence. 
2769 Robertson Chas. V (2796) III. 262 He began.. to 
treat the citizens with great insolence. «2873 Lytton 
Pausanias (i8;^6) 35 The contrast between the insolence of 
the Spartan chief and the courtesy of the Athenians. 

b. Offensive contemptuousnessof action or speech 
due to presumption ; impertinently insulting beha- 
viour; sauciness. 

1668 Davenant Man's the Master lu. i. Wks. 1874 V. 57 
*Tell Me by what title thou pretend'st tohave Authority lo 
punish her f I ought to do il.’..‘ Thai’s insolence I Art 
thou not a servant?* Brit, S/cc, iis When their In- 

solence was such, as lo make Kings the Instruments of their 
Ambition. 2749 Fielding 7 otn Joues 33 The generality of 
those who get their livelihood by people of fashion, contract 
as much insolence to the rest of mankind, as if they really 
belonged to that rank themselves. 2830 D’Israeli C/ujs. I, 
III. V. 76 Abbot’s behaviour to the highest nobility in the 
kingdom, Wtassuch as to bolder on insolence. i86x Dutton 
CooK P. Foster's D. i, He sppke_ with such coolness that 
what he said sounded almost like in-oicnee. 

C. with an and pi. An instance of tliis ; an inso- 
lent act ; a piece of insolence. Now rare. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 42 The ciy-'ten 
men uere constrayned to don in lyke wyse suche indolences 
with the Arrj’cns. 2607 Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. 
Hist. 33 The nusband. .sees his enemy come who continues 
his insolences. 1632 Gouge God's Arrows ni. § 60. 296 
Revenging unsupportable insolences and injurie.s. 1680 
MoRDEN Geog. Rcct. (1685) 348 To secure themselves from 
the Assaults and Insolences of Night Robbers. 27x2 Si-ots* 
WOOD in W. S. Perry /f/j/. Coll.Anier. Cel Ch. 1 . 2S8 'iheir 
Cowardly behaviour., v ill embolden the Indians to continue 
their insolences. 2832 Lytton Godolphin 9 For a much 
smaller insolence than you seem capable of. 
d. iransf. An insolent person. 

2742 Richardson Pamela \2824) I. 180 Insolence ! con- 
tinued she, this moment, when I Lid you, know 3’our duty, 
and give me a glass of wine. 
t 2 . Exultation: cf. Issoi-EXT 4. Oh. 

ISOS Spr.NSERCo/j«C&«t 6=1 Her great cxcclleore Ijrte 
me above the measure of my might; Thar, i;emg nlcTwilh 
furious insolence, I fcelc myselfe lihe one yrapt m spnght. 

1 3 . The condition of btiiiij unused or unaccus- 
tomed to a thing ; inexperience. Oh. 

,,,2-eo ,r. Hidden (Rolls) II. 3=t E»cu<ence that thjmge 
by the insolence of ihechilde \fcr ittslf.ntham /rrert/n,,]. 
la 1500 Crt. cfLcve 936 Ye 5h.all not find in me suche m- 
science. , . , 

f 4 . The quality or charncler of bein" unusual ; 
strangeness, unaccustomedness. Ohs. 
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INSOLVABLE. 


a 1631 Donnk Ess. Div. {x65i) ii8 By the hardness' and 
insolence of the Phrase. 

+ I'nsolence, V. Obs. ran—', [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To treat with insolence, behave insolently 
towards, 

1648 Eihon Bcis. iv. 24 The Bishops, who were first fouly 
insoienced and assaulted. 

't'X'nSolsucy. Obs. [ad. L. insolhitiai see 
prec. sb. and -ency.] 

1, The quality of being insolent ; =ljrsoLENCE r. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxvii. 64 After hym sbal come 
a ChiJde orChilder, that.shalbe of suche Insolericy and wast- 
^Tige, that.. [they] shall., waste and destroye by theyrfolyes 
all that other noble men hath purchased to their handes. 
1547 Act 1 Eihv. K/, c. 12 § I For the Repressing of the 
Insolencj* and Unruliness of Men. a iS77 Sir T. Smith 
Cortimw. Eng. (1609) 8 The frailtie of mans nature, .cannot 
abide or beare lon^ that absolute and vncontrolled autho. 
ritie, without swelling into too much pride and insolencie. 
1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. I 62 I'hose made him proud, over- 
valuing himselfe, and under-valuing others, and infected 
with a kinde of insolency. 1698 [R. Ferguson] FinvEcc/es. 
34 Acting with that Insolency, which may administer occa- 
sion to Salhan and his Instruments to reproach Religion. 

b. with an and pi. = Insolence sb. i c. 

1581 Savile Tacitus, Agric. (1622) 189 The Britans endure 
leuies of men and money . . if insolencies bee forborne, in- 
dignities they cannot abide. 1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. 
Ef-. I. i. 4 Vainly attempting not only insolencies, but im- 
possibilities, he deceived himselfe as low as hell. 1680-90 
I'emplu Ess. Fop. Discont. Wks. 1731 I, 264 To secure our 
Trade from the Danger of all Turkish Pyracies, or sudden 
Insults or Insolencies of our Neighbours. x6g8 \V. Chu.cot 
E vil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 The reason of fasting being 
made a duty, is in order to tame the insolencies of the flesh. 
17*9 Shf.lvocke Artillery v. 355 The Grecians observed 
them [revels of Bacchu-s] with the most horrid Excesses 
and Insolencies imaginable, 1796 ^>Iorse Atuer. Geog. 11. 
432 They keep up a small fleet for curbing the insolencies 
of the piratical states of Barbary. 

c. tyansf. = Insolence sb. i d, 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 760 A truer conversion 
of the American world, then hitherto our Humorists, or 
Spanish insolencies have intended, 

2. Unusualness: = Insolence sb. 3 . With an 
and pU An unusual act or occurrence. 

161* Donne Lett. (1651) 123 The D- of Espemon . . with 
600 horse in^ his train . . came with him into the court : 
which i.s an in.soIency remark4able here. 1649 Jcr. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. tii. Disc. xvi. § 5. 58 Every ill example is a 
scandall, because'it invites others to do the like . . taking off 
the strangenesse and insolency of the act. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., AW//. //, xlv. Strange Insolencyes and vnheard 
of Thinp:s,.Theyact. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 

The History of Prastematural Occurrences’.. Such inso- 
leiicies in Nature give us to understand, that the most 
common rules of Natural Operation are not without excep- 
tion. 

b.^ Afiectedness in the choice of unusual words. 
[L. insolcntia vtrbontm.] 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 33 In the Primitive time.s of elocu- 
tion, when eloquence be^an to fiowre and bud, and inso- 
lencie was rarely entertained. 

Insolent (i’ns^lent), a. (jA) [ad. L, insolent* 
etn unaccustomed, unusual, excessive, immoderate, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent, f. in* (In- 3 ) + sclent* 
em, pr. pple. of solere to be accustomed. Cf. F, 
insolent (K, Estienne, 1549 ).] 

1. +1. Proud, disdainful, haughty, arrogant, 
overbearing ; offensively contemptuous of the rights 
or feelings of others. Said of the powerful, rich, 
or successful, their actions, etc. Obs. or blended 
with 2 . 

. ^ Chaucer Pars. T. ? 325 Insolent is he that despiseth 
in Jus Iiiggenient alle othere folk, as to regard of his value 
and of his konnyng and of his spekyng and of his beryng. 
1596 Spenser ^iate Irel. Wks. (Globe) 636/2 Thorough 
greatnes of their late conquests and selgnories they grewe 
insolent. 1617 Moryson Itin.w. 87 These being neerer.. 
were most insolent upon that City. 1676 ir. Guillatiere's 
Voy. Alliens 16 A h.iughty insolent person who affected to 
make himself terrible. 1727-38 Gay Fables i. xxiv. 26 
‘What arrogance r the snail replied; ‘How insolent is 
upstart pride I ’ 1840 Tihrlwai.l Greece Un, VII. 189 Anti- 
paler was neither indolent nor cruel, 2858 Trench 
A* ^* 5 3o(i 876> loi The boastful in words, the proud in 
thoughts, the insolent and injurious in acts, 

/ig. ^ 3822 Shelley Hellas 344 One star with insolent .and 
victorious light Hovers above its fall. 1830 Galt Lasvrie 
T. HI. iti. (1840) 03 Ihe insolent and unknown MTiters which 
had so swelled the river, shrunk within their banlos. 

b. Comb., as insolenPlooh'ng ni\]. 

i 885 W. J. Tucner E. Europe 198 The numberless Jewish 
enuipages with .all those insoleni-looking Hebrew women 
of the Leopoldstadt. 

2. Contemptnous of rightful authority; presump- 
tuously or offensively contemptuous ; impertinently 
insulting. Said of those who treat superiors or 
equals with ofiensive familiarity or disrespect. 

1678 Marvell Grosvth Popery 4 liiis l.-vst and Insolcntest 
attempt upon the credulity of mankind. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. ti. 7 *.. Matt. xii. 39-40 God will not gratific their 
iu'olent demand, 3706 Phillips, Insolent, s-aucy, bold, 
inal.Tpert, proud, haughty, tlNdainful, presumpluou<, 1793 
Burke Policy Allies Wks. 1B42 1 . 604 Thoj*" revolution.ar>’ 
tribunals, wlierc ever)* idea of natural juvtice .. have been 
trodden under foot with the most insolent mockery. 3856 
Frouije Hist. Eng. (1858) II. v/i. 328 Bonner’s tongue w.as 
jnsolejit, and under bad control. 1884 Pak Eustace 69 He 
is an idle, drunken, insolent fellow. 

+ 3. Extravagant, immoderate, going beyond the 
bounds of propriety. Obs. 


c 3480 Henryson Mor. Fab. i. it, DameselHs \yanton, and 
insolent, That fane wald plaj’, and on the strelt be sene. 
2568 Grapton Chron. II, 15 TTiurslon wasted . . the goodes 
of that .place, in lecherj', and by other insolent mcanes. 37x2 
Stekle Epect. No. 332 T 2 The constant Pursuit of Pleasure 
has in it something insolent and improper for our Being. 
Ibid. No. 426 P4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expence, 
Furniture, and insolent Equipage. 

1 4. (?) Swelling, exulting : in good sense. rat'C. 
1589 PuTTKNHAM Etig, Pocsse I. x.xxi. (Arb.) 77 For diltie 
and amourous Ode I linde Sir Waller Rawleyghs vayne 
most loftie, insolent, and passionate. • 

II. i* 6 . Unfrequented. Obs. rare. 

CX420 Pallati. on Hush. xii. 57 Where is land vnkept & 
insolent (regio insolens et incustodita\ Take from the tronke 
al dene, vntil so hie As beestis may. . Atteyne, 
d* 6 . Unaccustomed, unwonted, unusual, strange. 
3586 Pettie Giiazzo's Cw. Conv, To Rdr. Avij,_ If one 
chance to derive any word from the Latine, which is insolent 
to their eares..they forthwith make a jest at it. 3592 R. D, 
Hypnerotonuichia 26 Letting passe to speake of the insolent 
greatnes of the Piramides of Memphifi. 36^ A, W;llbj 
Hexapla Exod. 468 This is an vnwonted and insolent signi- 
fication of the word. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. x. (1627) 164 
Words which are insolent, hard and out of use, arc to be as 
warily avoided. r6st FnllePs Abel Eediv.f Brnd/ord 381 
This favour, though extraordinary and insolent, was thought 
well bestowed upon him by the whole University. 3665 J er. 
Taylor Unum Necess. viu. § 3 The phrase is insolent, and 
the exposition violent. 

'I* 7. Unused or unnccuslomed to a thing ; inex- 
perienced. Obs. 

CX480 Henryson Orph. ff Einyd, 20 Tendouris to jning 
and insolent. 1598 Marston Pygntal. iv. .353 Would euer 
any erudite Pedant Seeme In his artles lines so insolent? 

B. sb. An insolent person (in senses i and 2). 
*595 Shaks. *)ohn 11. i. 122 Out, insolent, thy bastard shall 
T)e King, That thou maist he a Queen, and checke the 
world I 3639 tr. Du Bosq's Contpl. IFontan 11, 61 The sal- 
vation of these insolents, seems desperate, their repentance 
..Miracles. 3672 J. Phillips Monteliotls Predict. 10 What 
Christian ivill be a Second to such Insolents? 3765 H. 
Wai.pole Otrauto v. (1798) 82 Thou art an insolent. 3898 
Academy 8 Oct. 28/1 , 1 am [acquainted] with insolents, and 
you are one. 

Insolently (rn&Jlentli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In an insolent manner; haughtily, overbear- 
ingly ; witli insulting or presumptuous arrogance 
or contempt. 

3494 Fadyan Chron. vi. clxlv. T58 Charlys, the sone of 
Charlys the Ballyd..had rulyd hym insolently, and done in 
that countrey .dyuerse omragyous dedes. 3^3 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 301 Thou.. dost most insolently and vn- 
aduisedly . . propound many conditions of peace, of such 
qualitie and condition that myne ears scorn to hear the 
same. 369s Ld. Pre^on Boeth. Pref. 8 Afflicted Veriuc is 
insolently stabbed with all manner of Reproaches, 372$ 
Pope Oayss, xviii. 172 Von train Of haughty spoilers, in- 
solently vain. 3793 Gentl. Mag. 32/2 The gentleman whom 
he has insolently called Thersiies. and the modern Zoilus. 
Mod. A soldier who behaved insolently to his officer. 

•f 2. In .an unaccustomed or unusual way ; 
strangely. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrearVs Archil. 333 The interpreter of 
Hans Bloome names it {tocuial the Top of a Pillar, but very 
Insolently ; it being indeed the small fascia part of the Doric 
architrave, 

t X'&solentness. Obs. ^-are. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of being insolent; insolence, 
arrogance. 

a 3592 Greene Selimus Wks, 3881-3 XIV. 223 And if the 
IJassaes knew I sought their grace. It would the more in- 
crease their insoleninesse. 3727 in Bailey vo). JI. 

Insolible, obs, form ot Insoluble sb. 
t lusoTid, a. Obs. rare. insolid-us, i. 

in* (lN-3j -t- solid’Us Solid. Cf. obs. F. imoUde 
* vnsoUde, loose, weake, feeble ’ (Cotgr.), perh. the 
immed. source,] Notsolid; unsubstantial; weak, 
flimsy, light, unstable. 

1618 T. Adams Spir. Eye-salve Vlks. XS62 II. 381 TJie 
second defect in the eye is an insolid levity, it is roving, like 
Dinahs, and ravished abroad. /rx6s8 J. Durham A'.r/./vrrr- 
Intiou III. ii. (1680) 373 Learning serveth to enable one, in 
searching for truth, to conceive what is solide or insoJide. 

Insolidity (ins^/lrditi). ? Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Solidity : cf, prec, and F. insolidiU (i 6 lh c. in 
Godef.).] Absence of solidity; want of firmness 
or stability; frailly, flimsiness, weakness. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 Notwithstanding the need- 
fulnes of such Insoliditie, it is. .as requisite, that the Bones 
were not continuall. 36^ H. More Mysl. Codl. v, xvi. 201 
A demonstration of the insolidity of this Exception. 3827 
Jarman Posve/Bs^Derdses II. 101 Enough has oeen said .. 
10 Shew the insolidity of such a distinction. 

^Xusolite, a. Obs. rare. (Also 5 -ut©, 7 -ete.) 
[a. F. insolile ( 16 th' c.), ad. L. insolit-us unusual, 
f. in* (In- 3) -f solitus accustomed, from solere to be 
wont,] Unusual, unaccustomed, strange. 

3490 Caxton iv. 20 Thjmg not acustumed, mer- 

ueyilous& Insolute. <2x622 J.Rakoali. St. Pauls Triumph- 
Ep. Ded. A, It is no insolete nor unsvarrantable course, x W7 
W atp.kiiou.se Fire Lend. 99 Punish^ with an amazing and 
insolite judgment. 

Insolubility (insplir/biiiti), [ad. L. type 
solubilitds (prob. in mod.L.), f. insolubilis Insolu- 
ble: see -ITV. Cf. F. insohthiUU (1765 in Diet. 
Mead,).'] The quality of being insoluble. 

+ 1. Incapability of being dissolved; indissolu- 
bility. Obs. rare'^^. 

Brest Xc. Sarfl s Coimc. Ttvnt vii. an. 1563 (1676) 
627 After he had spoken. .of the insolubility of Marriage. 


2. Incapability of being solved or unravell(jd; 
also, an insoluble problem. 

3837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) I. 330 The insolu- 
bility of this problem. 3853 Carlyle Sterling 1. xi. (jg;:) 
65 His health was already very ihrealcning,. rendering the 
future.. an insolubility for him. 

3. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid. 

1791 W. Nicholson tr. Chaptal's Etem. Client. (1800) III. 

87 It-s insolubility in the menstruum.s which u^u.-illy dls- 
solve re.sins. 1805-37 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 300 The 
solubility or insolubility of minerals in the flu.Nes. i8;i 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 212 The greater insolubility of tne 
double chloride. 

Insol'able (insp liHb’I), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 -ibil, 
-ible. [ad. L. insolubil-is , f. in- (Is- -v soliibilis 
SoLUBi.E.] Not soluble. 

1. That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed ; 
indissoluble. Now rare. 

1382 Wyci.lF Heb. vii. 16 Lyf insolible or tlint may 

not be vndon]. 1561 T. Norton Cahnn's Inst. iv. 90 They 
haue broken . . the insoluble bonde wherewith they were 
bounde to God and to theChirch. .1605 A. WiLhETlie.talfa 
Geu. 426 Augustine and Eucheriiis thinke this knot to be 
insoluble. 3609 Holland Annn. Marcell. xvi. xii. 71 The 
formost of every ranke in the vaward stood firme and fait, 
like a strong and insoluble wall. 3^5 Lu. Piieston Bctlh. 
11. 77 Bound in the insoluble Chains of his Lu.sts. 1846 
Grote Greece t. xvi, (1862)’ 11 . 406 'ITie inboluble knot 
whereby the j‘oke wa-s attached. 

fb. Of arguments: Irrefragable, irrefutable, 
Ohs. rare. 

3533 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 944/2 [To] stand for a 
sure & an insoluble argument. 36x6 Bullokar, Imohblt, 
that which cannot be loosed : vnanswerable. i6^Marveu. 
hlr, Smirke 30 All these contradictory Arguments which 
either of tliem had once fancied so insoluble. 

2. That cannot be solved, as a difficulty, question, 
problem, etc. ; incapable of being resolved or ex- 
plained ; not susceptible of solution ; unsolvahle. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xvti. 233 Freres fe}e.*-ithes..Meiien 
motils meny tymes Insolibles and fallaces, That bohe Icred 
and lewed of here by-leyue douten. 3529 Dyalr^e i. 
Wks. 165/2 Ye should . . haue remayned in .an miolublc 
douie in a matter of the /hith. 1634 Jackson Cefcd vii. »v. 
§ 3 ’J*he number of in.<oluble problems is in divinity much 
greater than in any other faculty. 1738 Warburtos /?/p. 
Legal. II. App. .Wks, 1811 11 . 244 An-Insoluble question 
concerning the origin of evil. 3853 D. Wilson Prvh. 
(1863) L ix. 236 Unsolved, if not insoluble problems. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. e) IV. 134 Plato does not treat even th« 

. .class of difficulties as liopeIe.ss or insoluble. 

3. Incapable of being dissolved in a liquid. 

37x3 Durham Phys.’Theol. iv. xi. {1727) 198 That wonder* 

ful Faculty of t!»e Stomachs of all Creatures, to dissolre nil 
the several Sorts of Food . . even sometimes Things of nwt 
Consistency as .seem Insoluble. 1791 Hamilton BertholUts 
Dyeing I. 1. 1. ii. 30 It forms an insoluble salt wh|ch >s P/*‘ 
cipitaied. 1857 G. Bird Uriu. Deposits 121 The soluble 
phosphate.s . . far exceed in quantity the insoluble salts. 

• 4 . Of a debt : That cannot be discharged or 
paid off. . 

1850 Rodertson Serm. Ser. i. v. (r88i) 76 Remoiye is lis* 
the clog of an insoluble debt. 

"Z. sb. Something insoluble; a difficulty or pro- 
blem that cannot be solved or explained. . 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 203 pan pe iug^ stgh 
pat J:^ cause was brigous, as it were an insolible^, and put ^ 
of to .*t wel longe daj*. c 1440 Caj-crave Life Bt. hath- >'* 
1713 To sey of it that it is passyble,Semelh to me a 
insolible. 3531 Elvot Gem. in. vi. That good lawes w 
tourned in to :3ophemes and insolubles. 153* MoRECoy/-** 
Timiale Wks. 355/1 Tyndalles iryfiinge ’ 

whyche he woulde shoulUe seeme so solempne. .insolub -. 

■ Hence Inso’luWy adv.^ in an insoluble manner 
or degree. 

ATod. The affair is insolubly mj’sterious. 

Insolubleness (insp'lir/b’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-NFSS.] The quality or state of being insoluble. 

3672 Boyle Hydrost. Disc, 11. v. Wks. 1772 lU* jlmti 
return to doctor More, and consider the objection h« _ 
from the supposed insolubleness of it- .^*1 .t.ii! 

XXXIL 895 In spite of their perhaps neces.sar>’ - 

ness. 3890 Spectator 15 May, 1 he new questions that ari> 

.. have in them an app.irent quality of insolubleness. 

Insolute, erron. form of Insolite, Obs. 
t InsolU’tive, tr. Obs. rare-^. 
solut*^ ppl. stem of solvere to pay + -I VE.] ^ 
to pay: = Insolvent, . , 

■ 3668 Wilkins Real Char. 34* A person insolulive, or ta 

we commonly say) insolvent, is a Bankrupt. ^ 

Xnsolvable (insflvab'}), a. 7 ’ M* 

insolvabU (1431 in Godef. Compl. ; in Lotgr.;*j 
Incapable of being solved. , . 

1. That cannot be loosed, unbound, or unlic< » 

= Insoluble tz. I. 0 //J. . .t 

3652 Kirkman Clerio 4- Lozia 95 Their rouls 
were knit in an insolvable knot, c 3690 in Somers 
442 They would scarce apprehend that could b • 
strong or insolvable Bond. 3725 Fope (//ri'ff* '* .* ^ 
guard with bands Insolvable these gifts, thy care ^ 

2, That cannot be solved or cxpl^*'^^° ' 

S0LUB7/E 2 . . 

1693 R. W. Cow//. Library 11 . 562 Tlic Jl,|c 

plext with an infinite number of alonstrous y, 

Difficulties. impren'. Mindx.x.hZ go. /;/;{•. 

wherein there appear some insolvable dimCuUies. jn- 

Commw. 28 Feb. 465/2 Answers are s'ainly soug 
solvable problems. . ,,«f r 3. 

3. Incapable of being dissolved ; « ..'-ve 

3823 J. Baikock Dorn. Amusem. 25 Uring itself insohA^* 

in any known menstruum. 
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4 . Of a bank note or bill : That cannot be cashed. 
1B46 Hawthoune Mosses 11. viii. Earth's Holocaust 140 
A bundle of counterfeit or insolvable bank-notes. 

+ 5 . Ofa debt: That cannot be paid. Obs,rare^^, 

*755 JoHKSOK, InsolvabUf. .that cannot be paid, 

+ 6. Unable to pay one’s debts ; = Insolvent i. 
1648 tr. Sennidt's Paraphr. ^ob 202 Taking pawnes of 
those who were insolvable. 1730^ BAiLEV(folio), InsolvablL\ 
not able to pay. 

Hence Iusolva.bi‘llt3r,incapabUity of being solved 
or explained. Znso lvableness, ‘ imcapableness 
of being loosed or resolved ’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Insol'vably adv.^ insolubly. 

*795 G* Wakefield Reply to znd Pf. Age Reason 42 
Something, .so insolvably problematical, a 1834 Coleridge 
Lit. Rem, (1839) IV. 271 As soon as its insolvibility. .is 
proved and accounted for. 1890 Svtithsomnn Rep. 100 A de- 
monstration of the insolvability of this historic problem. 

ZnsoTvence. rare. [f. Insolvent a.: see 
-ENCE.] The fact of becoming insolvent. 

*793 J. Williams Calm Exant. 88 The .. property of a 
Debtor, whether acquired anterior or posterior to his in- 
solvence. 

Insolvency (insfj'Ivensi). [f. Insolvent a . : 
see -ENcr.] 'Ihe state or condition of being in- 
solvent ; the fact of being unable to pay one’s debts 
or discharge one’s liabilities ; an instance of this. 

x66o Jer. Tavlor Duct. Dubit. nr. ii. rule vii. 5 it. 121 If 
the Father be under torment or imprisonment for insolvency. 
n 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 6 One fifth part w.ns abated 
for non.valuers or Insolvencies. x’iz^Eond.Gaz. No. 6388/8 
Piisoners . . who intend to take tne Benefit of the Act of 
Insolvency 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ixiv. 513 If the 
insolvency of one great merchant, or banker, produce great 
distress in a country, how dreadful must be the consequence 
attending the insolvency of such a nation as England ! 1841 
Elphinstoxr Hist. Ind. II. 6r The king’s insolvency., 
destroyed the credit of his tokens from the first. 

b. tratisf, tyfx^jig. Failure to meet engagements. 

1896 Daily Hews 12 Feb. 5/5 there ever such a con- 
fession of diplomatic insolvency? 

Insolvent (insf^ lvent), a. (ji5.) [f. In- 3 -j- 

SoLVENT, L, solvettt’ttn paying.] Not solvent. 

I . Unable to pay one’s debts or discharge one’s 
liabilities ; bankrupt. Said of persons, companies, 
commercial or financial concerns, estates, etc. 

^ 1591 Horsey Trax'. (Hakl.Soc.)a46 The. .merchants trad- 
inge those countries, .became insolvent. *66* Petty Taxes 
57 Why should not insolvent thieves be rather punished 
with slavery than death? 1781 Gibbon Decl, ^ E, xvd. II. 
7t The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the stale. 
*817 Lu, Ellencorough in Maule 6* Selwyns Rep, VI. 316 
When he knew himself insolvent, and when ruin and bank- 
ruptcy were staring him in the face. 1871 Makkby 
Laxv § 548 A man may owe more than he is worth, and 
therefore if a money value Is set on his collective legal rela- 
tions he may be what Is called insolvent. 1883 Law Times 
80 Oct. 409/x The proceedings connected with the manage- 
ment, in insolvent estates. 

t 2 . Not able to die cashed or realized. Obs. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in xoM Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 45 Your petitioner received assignments for part of 
six moneths' pay for the said troop, part of which assign- 
ments proved insolvent. *7*8 Young Love Fame v. 400 
How will the miser startle, to be told Of such a wonder, as 
insolvent gold ? 

3 . Of, pertaining, or relating to insolvents or in- 
solvency- 

1837 Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 365 In Phila- 
delphia, from six to eight hundred persons annually take 
the benefit of the insolvent laws. 1837 Thackeray Ravetis- 
xifing i. He had been through the Insolvent Court. 1853 
Wharton Pa. Digest II. 19 A debtor who has no property 
whatever is nevertheless entitled to the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws. 

B. sh. Aji insolvent debtor. 

*7*5 Watts Logic i. vl. § 2 .^n insolvent is a man that 
cannot pay his debts. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Masstll. 
i. 65 Creditors of a deceased insolvent shall be paid their full 
debts. Wharton's Laxv Lex. (ed, 7) 4x9 An insolvent 

as distinguished from a bankrupt, w.as an insolvent who 
was not a trader; for originally only a trader could be made 
bankrupt, In the sense of obtaining an absolute discharge 
from his debis, while the future estate of an insolvent re- 
mained liable for his debts, even after his discharge. 

Hence f Znso'lventness (Hailey vol. II, 1727). 
lu so mekylle, var. Insameikle, Sc. Obs., inso- 
much. 

(! Insomnia (insp*mnia). Also A 7 in anglicized 
form insomnie ; 7. 7-9 insomnium. [L. insomnia 
sleeplessness, f. insomnis sleepless, f, in- (In- 3 ) + 
somnus sleep. Cf. F. ittsomnie (16S0 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Inability to sleep ; sleeplessness. 

c, X758 J. S. LeDratisOhserv. Surg. (1771) 107 The Patient 
laboured under Insomnia. *863 Keade Hard Cash (1S64) 

I I. XX. 322 It accused Alfred of headache, insomnia, nightly 
visions. 1879 F. S. Brii>ces Round World in six Months 
218 So Intolerable was the responsibility, that all these men 
became afillcted with Insomnia, and could scarcely ever rest. 

x 6*3 CocKKRAji, Insomnie^ watching, want of power 
to sleepe. 

y. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1609) 262/1 To ease the 
Head-ach. correct Insomniums, or vehemently to siupify. 
*856 Kane Arct, Expl. 1. xiv. 156, I am so afflicted with 
the insamninm of this eternal night, that I rise at any time 
between midnight and noon. 

tInso*mniate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. in- (In-") 
+ somnus sleep + -ate 3.] trans. To put to sleep. 
rt*657 Loveday Lett. U663' 267 .A Mercurial Cadu- 
emus to insomnlate the Argus-cyes of jealous people I 


lusomaions (insp’mnias), a. rare. [ad. L. 
insomnios-us sleepless, f. insomnia-, see -ous.] 
Aflfected with insomnia ; sleepless, unable to sleep. 

1658 Phillips, Insomnious, w'anting sleep, also apt to 
dream. *730-6 Bailf.y (folio), Insomnious, troubled with 
drearns, not sleeping .soundly. 1865 Grote Plato (1875) III. 
xxxvii. 376 Nurses . . lull to sleep an insomnious child .. by 
swinging him about in their arms. 1894 Publishers Advt.^ 
Those who sleep well, those who dream, and those who 
are insomnious. 

^ Erroneously, [from L. insomnium dream.] 

*656 Blount Glossogr.^Insomnious, troubled with dreams, 
that dreameth much in his sleep. 1658 [sec above). *7** 
Bailkv, Insomnious^ troubled with Dreams, full of Dreams. 
Insonmolence (ins(> mniJ^lens). rare. [In- 3.] 
The state of being insomnolent ; insomnia. 

i8« Southey in Q. Rev. XXVI. 315 He brought on a 
habit of insomnolence and a loathing of food. 1834 — 
Doctor I. vi. 7 O Doctor, for one of thy comfortable com- 
posing draughts ! — ^Two I here’s a case of insomnolence I 
1842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin ihe Fair x.W, Suspicion's w’ost- 
ing pale insomnolence. 

Inso'mnolency. rare. [Ik-S.] =prec. 
a 1843 Lix>esBrit. Physic.^ Harvey\,rZsi)<,l troubled 

with insomnolency, and would then get up and walk about 
his chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty coo), or even till 
he began to shiver. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Jrnl, Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 40 An impaired appetite, nausea, 
general debility, and a weary insomnolency .. await the 
patient when the malady has passed away. 
Inso'mnolent, a. {sd.) rare. [In- 3.] Sleep- 
less ; tinable to sleep ; = Insomnious a. In quot. 
as sb. One affected with insomnia. 

189* Chicago Advance Maj% I know that the poor in- 
somnolents will not despise any device for winning sleep. 
IllSOin’ach..(ins^na®*lJ)» [The three words 
in so much, since 16th c. usually written conjiinctly.] 

1 . absol. To such an extent or degree ; so much, 
so far. rare. 

csjfioWycuFSel.Whs.llI.^^y Herfpriests’J power, gederid 
togeder, in so myche passik power of Pelre. *8*3 J. Badcock 
Dom. Amusem. p. vi, If one fact. .has lost a particle of its 
interest, .insomuch is the Editor’s design frustrated. 

2 . Insomuch as. a. Inasmtich as, in that, seeing 
that, since. 

148s Caxton Paris <5- K Prol., In so much as I am not 
French by birth, but born, .in the city of Marseilles, c *500 
Adam Bel ^ Clym of Clough 489 We beseche you now, 
That you graunt vs grace, Insomuche as w'e be to you 
comen. *583 Stanvhurst JSneis t. (Arb.) 19 In so much 
as of mankind the Emperor heaunlye And father of thee 
God< too thee the auctoritye signed. *836 Wesim. Rrv. 
XXIV. 105 To be sure .. the present Jaw is inoperative; 
insomuch as the Umversittes.. contain teachers who have 
never subscribed this famous confession. 
fb. = Insomuch that: see 3. Obs. 

*S79“8® North Plutarch (1676) i8t Now this did more 
encrease . . the Peoples good opinion of his sufficiency, and 
wise conduction of an Army ; insomuch as they thought him 
inA'incible. *638 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 8 Insomuch as 
never resting they improvd not their power. *658 Earl 
Monm. tr. Partita's Hist. Wars Cyprus t. it. 25 They ran 
every day through the Territories.. insomuch as Bernardo 
^Ioirepiero..was so sorely wounded, as be fell down dead 
off his horseback. 

C. To such an extent as, so as: see i. 

*651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xii. 54 They attribute their for- 
tune to a .slander by, to a lucky or unlucky place [etc.] .. 
insomuch as to believe, they liave power to turn a stone 
into’ bread fete.]. 1718 Freethinker No. 61 f 14 The True 
Breed . . is very Alert, insomuch as to pass frequently for a 
Clan of Intrepids. «x833 Bentham Deontology 
306 In so much and in so far as they are susceptible of be- 
coming [etc.]. 

3 . Insomuch ikat : To such an extent that, so 
that. (The most usual construction.) 

<21450 Knt. de la 7V«r(i868) 119 In so moche that she 
had at that she aught to haue by right and of custume. 
*535 (jovERDALK I Macc. L 3 In so niocb, y* the worlde 
stode, in grealc awe of him. *568 Grafton Chron. ID 420 
[They) did denie to deliver them, insomuch, that the king 
openly sayd, that., he would take them without deliver- 
aunce. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 There is much more 
pains required for the rcinembring of them, than of -the 
Rules themselves; insomuch that many eminent Grain- 
inarLans have written against Analogy, both in Greek and 
Latin. *711 Addison SPect- No. 60 ? 3 The lover was 
thunder-struck with his Misfortune, insomuch that in a 
little time after be lost his Senses. *833-43 Alison Hist, 
Europe ii84g^5o) XIV. xciv. § j. 1 The rain fell in torrents, 
insomuch that, .the soldiers were often ankle-deep in water. 
1 4 . With ellipsis of tfr ; Inasmuch as, in that : 
= 2 a. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. a. y. L. y. ii, 60, 1 speake not this, that >*00 
should be.'ire a good opinion of my knowledge : insomuch 
(I say) I know you are. 1605 Timme Quersit. i. v. 30 Among 
salts, some are earthte .. insomuch some of them are fixed, 
and are of the n.ature of earth. 

Insonder ; see Insonder. 

Insonorous (insono»*ras), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not sonorous ; ghnng u dull or muffled sound. 

*795 Forini^ht's Ramble i* An insonorous voice exclaim- 
ing, -Damn your day-lights stop the coach I i8^ J. hi. 
Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 75 The old music-room, with 
its .straitened insonorous instruments. 

flnsoo’t, z^. Obs. rare. In 7 insutt. [In- 2 ,] 
trans. To cover w'ith soot, make sooty. 
x6r* Florio, Incaligiuaret Jnfuliginire .. to insutt. 
InBOOth, adv., for in sooth : see Sooth sb. 
Insorb (inspub), v. rare., [f. In- I -i- L. sorbere 
to suck tip.] trans. To absorb into. So Znso’r- 
bent a., absorbing io, absorbent. 


*756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 44 Perforation so extremely 
minute . . as the insorbent pores of vegetables and animals. 
Ibid. III. 175 He knew that animal bodies .. were endued 
with insorbent pores. 1878 Foster Phys. n. i. 183 The 
nutritious digested material is .. insorbed into the blood. 

t Insorde'scent, a. A'. C. Ch. Oh. [ad. L. 
iniordescent-em, pr. pple. of insordisccre to become 
fool or dirty, f. in- (IN- -) + sordesetre to become 
dirty, f. sordis dirt, filth.] lit. Increasing in filthi- 
ness; in quot._;f^. So t Insoide'scence. 

*73* Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Ingnis. II. iii. xviiL 
82 A Man is .said to be insordescent in Excommunication, 
whoj after he hath been by Name declared Excommunicate, 
persists in that Excommunication for a Year. Ibid., He 
must be deprived of his Benefice for Insordescence. 

tinso'rdid, f*. Ohs. rare [f. In- 3 -f- S ordid.] 
Not sordid, imsordid ; generous. 

x66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm. 117 For atrueSouldler,. 
is a man of liberal and insordid principles. 

Insorwe(n, variant of hNsouuow v., Obs. 

(1 Insouciance ({hsusians, occas. ins7?-sians). 
[F.,f. next; see-ANCE.] Carelessness, indifference, 
unconcern. 


*799 W. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. xxi. 319 Among 
the poorer class of all countries prevails a kind of insouci- 
ance. *847 Longf. in Lt/e (18911 II. 82 Farewell the sweet 
insouciance of lettered ease. *878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cent. I. xH. 318, 1 could not help smiling at the diplomatic 
insouciance of this man. 

(I Insouciant (ins«*siant, Fr. jnst/sfan). [F., 
f. in- (In- -k souciant caring, pr, pple. of soucier 
.to care L. sollicitare to disturb, agitate.] Care- 
less, indifferent, unconcerned. 

*829 Scott Anne of G. xxlx, 7'hls insouciant, light-tem- 
pered, gay, and thoughtless disposition, conducted Rene . . 
to a hale and mlithful old age. 1848 MiLuPe/. Econ. ti. 
i’T. § 3 (2876) 197 What race would not be indolent and in- 
souciant when things are so arranged that they derive no ad- 
vantage from forethought and exertion? 1888 Pall Mall G. 
12 Jan. 2/x On such subjects, an insouciant agnosticism is 
the most philosophic attitude. 

Hence Znsouxiautly adv., carelessly, with an air 
of unconcern. 

xEBo J. Haw'THORNR Ellice Qnenlin, etc. I. xio Should 
I . . stalk insouciantly through the crowd and up the beach 
as I was ? 

Insoul, variant of Ensoul v. 

+ lDSOU*iidable, Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Incap- 
able of being sounded ; unfathomable, 
x6oo W. Watson Decacardon (*602) 139 Herein is an in- 
soundable deapth. 

t Insow*, v- Obs. rare. In 4 swrth. dial, insawe. 
[f. In- I + Sow V., nfter "L. inserpre."] trans. To 
sow in, set in as seed. 

c a34o‘'HAMroLE Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. drawes 
by l-e rote vyces, settys vertus, insawe.s chari'tee. 

Inspan (inspre’n), v. S. African, [a. Du. in- 
sfatt 7 i'ai, f, in adv. in + spanmn to span, stretch, 
bend, put horses to.] trans. To yoke (oxen, horses, 
-etc.) in a team to a vehicle ; to harness (a wagon). 

*8^ Blackxv. Mag. LXXl. 294 (Cape Colony) At noon, 
the cattle, which have been turned out to graze, are 'in- 
spanned and the march continues. 1B80 Sir S. Lakeman 
Kafir-Land 36 The Hottentot drivers inspanned the bul- 
locks. *883 Olive_ Schreiner Story Afr. larm n. xii, The 
waggon . . stood ‘ in-spanned ’ before the door. 1886 F. H. 
Guillemard Cruise 'Marr/iesa' 1 , 191 Tlie agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company had kindly provided us with 
dog-sledges, and we found them ‘Inspanned ’ and wailing 
for us. 2887 Rider Haggard less xxi, ' Moutl ', said John 
to the Zulu, ' inspan the horses 
absol. XW3 Batoxvin's Hunting in Katal 182 Inspanned 
about 3 o'clock. 1893 Selous I'rai>. S'. E. Afica 93, I 
determined to inspan and hold on my course to the south. 

Hence Znspa'aning vbl. sb. ; also I’nspaa sb., 
the act of inspanning. 

1879 R. J. Atcherley Trip BoSrlaud 62, I had been 
•sound asleep at the time^ of inspanning. Ibid. 68 We 
managed to gel along until next morning’s sunrise and in- 
sparu *887 Rider Haggard Jess ix, John went.. to see 
the inspanning of the Cape cart. 

Insparge, Insparse, var. Inspebge, Inspebse. 
Inspeak (insprk), v. [f. In- i -f- Speak v. Cf. 
Gcr. einsprecheni\ U‘ans. To speak (something) 
into\ lo produce in the soul by speech. 

1691 E. Taylor Bekmat's Tkeos. Philos, xx. 31 God in- 
spake again the Ingrafted Word. xgltoLtaw Spir. Prayer 

I. 67 When the mercy of God in'‘poke into Adam a seed of 
the divine life. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (iS6o) II. xi. i. 2x9 
'I'he hidden word of promlic, inspoken Into all men. *890 

J. PuLSFORD Loyally to Christ 1, 115 His Spirit in us. .will 
mspeak courage and kindle hope. 

Hence I'nspeaking vbl. sb. ; Inspo ken ppl. a. 

^*751 Bp. Laviuctos Enfhus. jMethod.^^ Pa/ists UjSi) II. 
ill. 8S By Visions, In-speakings, Ecstasies Jelc.J. *75* Law 
Spir. Love 11. (i8i6i 94 Jesus Christ, .the inspoken word. 

t Inspea»*kal}le, Obs. [In- 3.] Unspeak- 
able. 

*504 Lady Margaret it. De Imitatione iv. xviiL 2S2 In 
sechyng so bcsily the hye inspekeablc ihynges. i548"9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Alt Saints' Day,fih.<T-.^ 
inspe.nkeable ioyes, whiche thou ha^t prepared. 1^94 Grefne 
& Lodge LookingGtass Wks. (Rildg.) i25/x OiaT>eakable 
injustice! . , ,, 

Hence f Inspea-kably rra’z'. Ohs , unspeakably. 
a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1661) js* Many other such things, 
to draw the people to a City inspeakably which leaves be- 
hind them much treasure. 

I-nspeaking, ppl- a- ^ ^ That 

speaks within. 
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1847 B. Baktox Selict. (1849) 57 That inspeaking word, 
the voice of his Spirit. 1885 .<4 Reasonable Faith To asso- 
ciate the universally inspeaking voice with aPivine Person. 

f Inspe*ciaJ, obs. erron, writing of phrase in 
especially; see Special, and cf.lNE^ECiAL. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. c. ii, The K^niges inspeciall Vnder 
his rule. 15x3 Bradshaw IVcrhnr^e 1. 3432 Prepared by 
the kyng, and ordeyned inspeciall. 

So f Inspecially adv. Cf. Ixespecially. 

1526 in West Afiiiq. Fttrttcss (1805) 132 Inspecially for 
the tythes of certain touas and fermholds. 1557 North tr. 
Gneiiara:s Diall Pr.^x b/2 Women . .inspeciallye the Prin- 
cessys and great Ladies. 

tl'JlSpect, sb. Ohs. [app. ad. L. inspecin-s 
looking at, inspection, examination, f. ppL stem of 
vispicere: see next (Stress orig. inspe'ct^ in 18th 
c. rnspect’. 7‘especij aspect^'\ The act of look- 
ing into a matter; inspection, examination. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn In. igg Wherupon they 
fulsone, \\’ythoute eny other inspecte concluded togyderthat 
they sholde departe the nexte daye. 2509 Hawes Joyf. 
Medit. V, O God .. In whose inspecte is euery regall se. 
1509 — Past. Picas. viH. (Percy Soc.) 33 And yf that they 
had in it inspecte, Than they would it praj'se. 16-^9 Rodcrts 
Claz'is Bibl. ii. iS l‘he Book of life.. whose writing is in- 
delible, whose inspect is desirable. 1693 Pridcaux Lett. 
(Camden) 158 Matters of fact and matters of law, pri\’ale 
men can never have a clear inspect into. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autiiffttt 1134 Not so the man of philosophic eye, And in- 
spect sage. 

Inspect (inspe’kt), v. [f. L. inspect-., ppl. stem 
of inspicere to look into, inspect, examine, and its 
frequentative inspedd-re to look at, observe, view: 
cf. mod.F. inspccter (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L irons. To look carefully into ; to view closely 
and critically; to examine (something) with a view 
to find out its character or condition ; now spec, to 
investigate or oversee officially: see iNSPEcroB i. 

1623 CocKERAM, inspectedy looked into. 1670 Sir Sack- 
viLLE CRO\y in znih Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 16 
That mannifacture grows worse daylle, except inspected by 
one that knowes worke, 1690 Child Disc. Treuie (1694) 8 
All men that make it any part of their business to inspect 
the true nature and principles of trade. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
Ded. Posterity, To keep you in an almost universal lOTor- 
ance of our Studies, which it is your inherent birthright to 
inspect. 1734 tr. RollitCs Anc. Hist. (1S27) VII. xvin. i, 359 
He dreaded inspecting the truth. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. I. lu iii. xsS They inspect some of those conceited 
writers. 2842 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (2867) 608 He inspected 
nature with the close eye of a naturalist. 2860 Tvndall 
Glac. 166 Halting at intervals, .to inspect the glacier. 

intr. To look closely or carefully; to ex- 
amine into or amon^. Ohs, 

1704 Swift T, Tub iii, Whoever designs to be a perfect 
writer must in.spect into the books of critics. 2705 Farquhar 
Tzvin-Riyals 11. iii, He has declar’d.. that he would inspect 
into all his accounts himself. 2724 Swift Corr. Wks. .2841 
II. 569 That.. you would please to inspect among your 
father s papers, 2799 G. Smith LaboratoryW. 8 By inspect- 
ing into the figures and inscriptions of the. .coins. 

Hence Inspected ppl. a., Inspoxtin^ i/hl. sh, 
and ppl. a. ; hence Inspextingly odzf. 

x6p7 Dryden F/r^. Georg, iii. 738 Tli’ inspected Entrails 
cou d no Fates foretell. 1788 in Outing (U. S.) (1894) Apr. 76/1 
Places for exercise, and inspecting of arms and accoutre- 
ments. ^96-7 Insir. RfS> Cavalry (1S13O 262 The in- 
specting General maybe enabled to report the more minutely. 
2853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. xii. 94 [The bear] rose upon his 
hind palms, and . . snuffed the air in.spectingly. ■2863 A. 
Tylor Educ. ^ Meunt/. 49 The deplorable account of the 
stale of education in the inspected schools, 

Inspectable (inspe'ktab’l), a, [f. Inspect v, 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being inspected. 

1816 Bestham Chrestoni. 75 Several such apartments . . 
will m this case be inspeclable by one and the same person. 
Hence InspectabiTity. 

Bentham Panopt. App. ^Vks. 1843 XI. 202/2 In- 
spectabiiity of the inspectors. 

t Inspecta-tor. Ohs. rare-\ [a. late L. 
xnspcctdtory agent-n. f. L. inspeetdre to Inspect. 
Cf. F. tnspcclateur (Molitre).] = Inspector. 

.*593 Noiiden spec. Brit.y Middlesex fy Herts i. Prepara- 
twe 17 Ouer^urious inspectators th.at seem to bring with 
them a preiudicale censure of the worke. 

Inspection (inspe-kjan). In ME. -oi-, -cy-, 
-oun; also 5 inspexion, £a, E. inspection^ -cion 
(1290 in Godef. Coinpli), ad. L. inspect idn-em. n. 
of action from inspicere to look into, IssPEcr.] 

1. The action of inspecting or looking narroivl)' 
into ; careful scrutiny or survey ; close or criticii 
c-vamination ; spec, official Investigation or over- 
sight: sec iNSPEcroB i. Const. 

Trial ly imTcctian : ste quot. 1873. Valuation of a 
decimal by inspection l a process whereby a decimal fraction 
of a pound sterling is by rapid scrutiny \*alued in shillings 
and pence. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 46 His hours of a.stronomy He 
kcpclh as for that party, Which longeth to the inspection 
Of love and his affection. 2426 Lydg. De Gull. Pilgr. (E. E. 
T. S.) 10457 Hauc her iher-offinspeccyoun, And se Her my 
commys<ioun. 15x3 Br.\dstiaw St. Werburge 1. 626 Cin* 
«*dcr the hyslory with good mspcci^’on. 2568 Grafton 
Clircn. II. 353 By the inspection of which statute, the sayde 
newe statute orordynauncc[etc.l were conccavcd mlheparlb- 
menL 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist, 74 The 
oldc woman thinking that the inspection of the Urine made 
me to divine this. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1848' iS By the 
casual flights of Birds, and the Inspection of the Intratls of 
Be.asts, to leam the will of Heaven. 2768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. xxii. 331 Trial by inspection, or examination. 


Ibid. 333 Also, to ascertain any circumstances relative to a 
particular day past, it hath been tried by an inspection of 
the almanac by the court 2830 Gray Arithmetic (2872) 
79 To value the decimal of a pound sterling by inspection. 
2833 Ht. Martineao Mancli. Strike xii. 228 The account 
book would be open to the inspection of all who could 
prove themselves to belong to the Union. 2853 Kane Grht- 
nellExp. xxxiv.lxBsfi) 298 It might, on a hurried inspection, 
be confounded with snow. x8^ Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 40 
During oiir inspection of the place. *872 Wharton's Lavo 
Lex. (ed. 5) 48B/1 Trial by Inspection was resorted to when, 
for the greater expedition of a cause, some point or issue . . 
being evidently the olyect of sense, was decided by the judges 
of the Court upon the evidence of their own senses. Obsolete, 
1876 -4Mr«arir//i28(3ct. 554/2 A clear distinction is drawn be- 
tween inspection and examination. .. Inspection, .undertakes 
the task of seeing how the school does its daily work. 

f b. Formerly const, into (cf. Inspect v. 2), in, 
aver, upon. Ohs. 

CX450 Leuuoye 20 Commandm, Love in Slow'e Chaucer 
(2561) 342 When ye vnto this balade haue inspeccion In my 
making holde me excusable. 2632 Lithcow Traz>. i. 7 To 
have a quotidian occular inspection, in any obvious object 
of disastrous misfortune. 2656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in 
Carlyle, To bave a little inspection upon ihe People thus 
divided .. into divers interests. x66o G. WrruEKS {title) 
Speculum Spcculativum, . . being an Inspection into the 
Present and Late Sad Condition of these Nations. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 111. 29 There is a Mufty at 
Surrat, who has the inspection over all that concerns the 
Mahometan Religion. 1720 Life Bp. Slillingjleet 92 To 
make a due Inspection into the State of his Diocess. a 2732 
Atterbury (J.), Impressions of his perpetual presence with 
us, and inspection over us. 1739 I’ull Horse~Hoing Hush. 
(1740) 233 This Observation.. made by Inspection upon a 
Glass of Water with Earth in it. 2820 Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) 
1. 189/1 A close inspection of the master Into the studiesand 
conduct of each inatvldualis quite impossible. 

*1*2. A sight, spectacle. Ohs. rare, 
c 2430 Lydg. Mtn. Poems (Percy Soc.) 244 Of this terrible 
doolful inspeccioun [a soul in flames) The peeplis hertys 
gretly gan abave. 

*1" 3. Insight, perception. Ohs. 

<:i5oo Prov. in Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 He hathe a 
brjTn breste, and Htill inspexion withe all. 2650 R. Stafyl- 
TON Strada’s Lena C. Warres 1. 2 An exact knowledge of 
Councils, and inspection into Cabinets, could not be ex- 
spected from one of a sequestred Ufe. 2709 Berkeley 77/, 
Vision Ded., That he should manage a great fortune with 
that prudence and inspection., as to shew himself [etc.]. 

f 4. A plan of a piece of ground, etc. ’whicl^ has 
been inspected ; a design, survey, view. Obs. 

1694 R. Franck {title) Northern Memoirs, Calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland .• together with .. several curious 
and industrious Inspections, lineally drawn from Antiquaries 
and other noted and intelligible Persons. 2795 Wythe's 
Dccis, (U. S.) 1 19 The line in the surveyw’s plat to be the 
boundary dividing B’s inspection and M’s tenement. 

5. A department or district under an inspector. 

2883 Pall Mall G. ^ Apr, 5/1 In France the forests of 

the country are first divided into cantonments and then into 
about 500 inspections. In each infection there is an in- 
spector, a garde-gdn^ral, and brigadier. 

6 , attrih. and Comb., as inspection-car, -class, 
-day, -district, etc. 

2792 Bentham Panopt. 1. Postscr. 43 A Chapel, .occupies 
upon the present plan a considerable portion of the In- 
spection-Tower. 2865 Pall Malt G. 26 Sept. 7/2 Yorkshire 
contains more coal miners than any other inspection district 
in the kingdom. 2887 Homeop. Worlds Nov. 510 Nurses’ 
rooms, wiih inspection openings commanding all the beds. 

Znspectional (inspe'kjanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL,] Of, pertaining or relating to inspection; 
spec, that can be read or understood at sight, with- 
out further explanation or calcnlation, 

2728 R. Morris Afur. Archil, p. xxiii, I must let the 
Work answer for itself, .being onlyinspcciional. xSSt Ord. 
^Regul. R. Engineers iv. 19 At the Foreign Stations, similar 
Inspectional Reports are to be made. 2892 Pali Mall G. 
4 Dec, 6/3 They also suggest, .that the inspectional districts 
should be of smaller area than at present. 

Xnspective (inspe’ktiv), a, [ad. late L. in- 
spectiv-us (Isidore), f. inspect-, ppl. stem of inspi- 
ccre to Inspect : see -ive.] 

1. Given to inspection ; watchful ; attentive. 

^ a 1684 Leighton Comm. \ Pei. iii. 22 They that are most 
inspective and watchful in this will still be faulty in it. 
*797 Monthly Mag. III. ^22 A certain Chald.Tic triad, which 
IS the iaspccrive guardian of the whole of a disordered 
fabric.ation. 2827 Pollok Course T. ix, Need was still Of 
persevering, quick, inspective mood Of mind. 1863 Woolner 
dly Beautiful Lady ml Work 6 Thrushes. .Search dew- 
gray lawns with keen inspective glance, 
f 2. Concerned with investigation ; theoretical. 
Ohs. rare, 

2609 Douland Ornith. MicroL 2 Inspective Musicke, is a 
knowledge censuring and pondering the Sounds formed 
with naturall instruments, not by the cares, whose iudge- 
ment is dull, but by wit and reason. x65o tr. Paracelsus' 
Archidoxis w. 02, 1..publickly interpret., the Books of both 
the Active, and also Inspective Medicine. 

Inspector (inspe'ktoj). Also y -er, [a, L. 
inspector, agent-n, from inspicere to look into, In- 
kpect. Cf. F. inspecteur {c\cpo in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1. One who inspects or looks carefully at or into ; 
an overseer, a superintendent; spec, an officer ap- 
pointed to examine into, and supervise or report 
upon, the working of some department or institution 
in which numerous persons are employed, or the 
due obseivance of certain laws and regulations, as 
Inspector of schools, of xveights and measures, of 
factories, mines, explosives, public nuisances, etc. 


1602 F. TiMTA'iio Anatomy es 78 The Eternal), as a carcfiil! 
Inspector and sincere Judge of them. 1660 Milton Free 
Comnnv.\Jk%. (1851)433 They. .must r.aise and manage the 
publick Revenue, at least with som Inspectors deputed for 
satisfaction of the People, how it is imploid. 1734 Ld. 
Bolincbroke Let. to Swift 25 Sept., S.’s Wks, 1841 11. 72;, 
I MTOte to you a long letter some time ago .. did the in- 
spectors of private correspondence stop it? 2791 Bextk.ui 
Panopt. i.Postscr. 93 An Inspector in his way to the prisoners' 
Stair-case from the Inspection-Gallery. 2802 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 253 When the excise on distilled spirits 
was established, three different descriptions of officers were 
instituted .. supervisors, inspectors, and collectors. i8c8 
HazelPs Anit..'2oZfz Occasional unannounced visits of the 
inspector, in lieu of the annual examination. 

attrib. 2878 F. S. Williams Midi, Railw. 624 There are 
a number of inspector guards, one of whom is selected to 
take^ charge of yyery excursion train, a duty involving 
special responsibilities and care. 2898 Daily Ne^vs 30 Juij- 
3/1 The lesson to be drawn from the recent cases both cf 
phosphorus and lead poisoning is . . that the inspector 
system has broken down. 

b. One who looks into something for informa- 
tion, from curiosity, etc. 

2667 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A severer inspector into his 
own business and accounts. 2670 Marvell^ Corr. div. 
Wks. 1B72-5 II. 339, I . . must in exchange desire you vill 
not admit many inspectors into my letters. 2774 w.vlker 
Pronounc. Diet. Advt., If the inspector should not meet 
with sufficient information in the Dictionary under the 
word, let him consult the Principles under^ the vowel, dlph 
thong, or consonant, he wishes to be explained. 

c. An officer of police ranking next below a 
superintendent and above a sergeant. 

iSLjo Penny Cycl. XVIII. 335/2 Ihe number of men of 
each rank serving in the metropolitan police force, in 
January, 1840, was as follows: — ..73 Inspectors. i8$8 
HazelTs Ann. 529/1 The total strength of the [City of 
London police] force is 928, consisting of 3 chief inspectors, 
25 district inspectors, 22 station inspectors, 12 detective in- 
spectors, 72 sergeants [etc.]. ^ ^ , 

2. Gr. Antiq. Used as a translation of Gr. hoc- 
TT)s, a person fully initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries; =sEpopt. 

2818 R. P. Knight Inquiry Anc. Art. ^ il/j’.'/r. § xa 6 
These doctrines were conveyed under allegories^ and sym- 
bols ; and. .the completely initiated were called inspectors. 

3. Inspector-G'eneral : An officer at the head 
of a system of inspection, ha\'ing under him a body 
of inspectors ; a superintendent of a system of in- 
spection. 

2702 Loud. Caz. No. 3842/3 Monsieur Pulsscgure, In- 
.spector-General of their Foot. 2813 Weluinctok /-«*■ 
4 Oct. in Gurw, Desp. XI. 159 The inspector general of 
infantry fell from his horse. 2859 Musketry //«//*. 9® 
Inspector General of Musketry, being held responsible tnat 
the rifle training is conducted efficiently and according to 
regulation. 1^8 Hazel! s Ann. 530/2 1 he principal offiew 
of the [Irish] Constabulary is the Inspector-General, resi- 
dent in Dublin, and who is assisted by a Deputy Inspector- 
General and three Assistant Inspectors-General. 

Inspectoral (inspcktoral), a, [f. prec. +*AL.] 
Of or belonging to inspectors, inspectorial. 

2B64 Daily Tel. July, Some reform in the system of 
inspectoral reports might have followed. 2884 
E.ram. 29 Mar. 5/1 The inadequacy in number of the in- 
spectoral staff. ^ r T r Tv 

Xnspectorate (inspe’ktor^). [mod. i. J?*' 
BPECTOR : see -ate l.] 

1. a. The office or function of an inspector, 
supervision by inspectors, b. A body or staff of 
inspectors. Also attrib. 

176a tr. Busehing's Syst. Geog. IV. 401 Their 
monlal matters, their synods, classes, presbytenes, consv 
lories, and inspector.-ites. to be determined by them. * 

G. Doff Pol. Sitru. 84 Their attention was nc-vi.. drawn 
the foreign inspectorate of customs at the Treaty , 
2898 Daily Ncivs 14 Apr. 4/6 To ensure the 
the inspectorate to experienced teachers. *899 • 

Gaz. 26 June 2/3 AVe wish that the (bounty’ Council ha 
inspectorate power in the matter. , «• 

C. Inspcctoratc-gcnei'al, the office or fu^tion 
inspector-general ; the personnel of this .. 

2883 J. D. Ca.mpbecl Fisheries China 4 (Fidi. 

Publ.), Air. Drew. .Statistical Secretary of the Inspectora 
General. 1890 A. Little tr. Hosie's China p. ^ . 
Agreement was entered into with the Inspectorate o 
of Chinese Customs. ^ . .1 . 

2. A district under official inspecUon ; 

name of the two larger administrative districts 0 
Greenland. . , 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856) 44 There arc Jut t 
inspectonTtes for the Danish coast of Greenlan . 

Fortn, Rev. July 30 The lands were divided into so 
districts or inspectorates. . T,.»cT>rr- 

Inspectori^ (inspekto®Tial), a._ [f- -i 
TOR -t- -ial; after words from L. -bri-tis J; ' . 

Of, pertaining, or belonging to inspectors; na h 
the rank or position of an inspector. 

*753 Murphy Grafs-Inn frul. No. 42 His . 

Majesty was pleased to return ilie following.- Am _ * 

Sat. Rev. XV. 434/1 This remarkahle mspcctonal cx^tio^ 
involves a very peculiar view of the nauire 

Blue-books. 2884 W;//rr/<r/i« VIIL 315 Some of i 
torial features of the English system. ^2884 /*"/« J 
6 In the organization of their in-'pectonal staff. 

Inspectorsllip (inspe-klsijip^ [f. 

•f -SHIP.] The office or position of an inspe * 
inspectorate. Also as a mock title. .^rtnr- 

2753 C.SMART/////W Notes, Pocms(i8to)si ”‘Vv 
ship has the most not.able talent at .a motto. 2757 
SON R.H.Adzvc.iz He w.asnot admitted to his lM>i ecio • 
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of Dry Stores, till he had passed his Examination. 1864 
Spcctaior CO K\XZ' 970/2 As for a reralar State inspectorship 
of endowed schools, we shall have it doubtless in Paradise, 
but not in this world. 1899 Brit. hied. yml. 8 July 106 
Inspectorships of public health. 

Inspectress (inspe'ktres). [f. Inspector + I 
-ESS.] A female inspector. 

1785-95 Wolcott CP. Pindar) Lonsiad ir. 310 Inspectress 
General of the royal geer. 1830 Fraseds I. 35 This 

gifted inspectress of Germany has done us little further- 
ance with the French. x 83 t Mac/it. XLIV. 488 In 

company with one of the inspectresses..! visited one of the 
Scuole Leopoldine. 

' Xnspectris (inspc*ktriks). [a. late L. inspect 
inx, iem. agent-n. f. inspicere^ Inspect,] =prec. 

1715 Mrs. J. KARKCR^.r/Z/V/jI. 97 The Inspectrix cfall our 
Actions. 1896 Nation (N. Y.) 28 May 411/3 The inspectrix 
was appointed because they themselves did the work badly. 

. t Inspe’cnlate, Z'. Oh.rare'^K [f. In-^+JL. 
speculdri to watch, observe : see Speculate.] irans. 
To look upon, behold, 

1658 R. Franck North. Mevt. (1694) p. xv, Now I have 
given you a platform for contemplation which opens the 
windows of the mind to inspeculate invisible objects. 

• t Inspecnla'tion. Obs. rare—'^. [f. In-2 + 
Speculation 1 see prec.] A looking into ; intro- 
spection, 

1650-60 Tatham Dramas (1879) Draw men’s souls out 
by inspeculation. 

tinspe’rable, a. Ohs. rare~y [ad. L. in- 
sperdbilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) h- sperdbilis, f. sph'drc to 
hope.] That cannot be hoped for, beyond hope. 

1623 CocKBRAM, InspiralUy one past all hope, vnlookt for. 
1656 15 lount Glossosi'., Insperable, that no man would look 
or hope for. 

tlnspSTge, z'. Obs. Also 6 insparge. [ad* 

L. insp&rgh’t to sprinkle on or in, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f- 
spargere to scatter, sprinkle.] irons. To sprinkle 
on; to scatter on or in. Hence InspoTged ppl. a. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoticrs Dk. P/iysicke 2/2 Make a 
Quoife, and insparge therin this poulder. 1657 Tomlinson 
Kenon's Dhp. 209CephaUcal Powders. .Insperged in Gotten. 
1683 Pettus Flcta hlin. 1. (1686)242 The insperged or mlxt 
Copper oars will run together in Utile Grains, 
tlnspe'rse, Z'. Obs. rare. Also 6 -sparse, [f. 

L. inspcrs-^ ppl. stem of L. inspeJ'g?»^e.'\ =sprec. 

1577-87 Holjnshcd Ckron. III. 1162^2 In which albeit thou 
see.st...some good articles insparsed withall, let that nothing 
mooue thee. 16*3 Cockeram u, To Sprinkle water, Aspergc, 
lusperse. 1721 uailev, To /asperse, to sprinkle upon, 
t InspeTSioia. Obs. Also 7 erron, -tion. [ad. 

L. inspersion-ein, f. inspers-us, pa, pple, of iusper- 
gSre to Inspeuse.] 

1 . The action of sprinkling on ; also something 
sprinkled on. 

1568 Skevnc The Pest (j86o) 25 In suffumigadoun, brining, 
or inspersione. ci6zi Chap.mas J/tad xu 452 With sweet 
inspersion of fit balmes. 1659 Stanlev Hist. Philos. .\?t. 
(1701) 478/2 By that little inspertion of Unguent, 1668 
WILKINS Real Char, 244 Mixed Mechanical Operations .. 
inspersion. 1721 Bailev, Inspersion, a Spriukling upon, 

^ 2 , erron. for Aspersion 6. Obs. 

1643 Rogers Naatnan 290 Thinking their forwardnesse 
an inspersion to their base backwardnesse. 

il Inspexiiuiis Cinspe*ksim;ps). Law. [L,, == 
'we have inspected’ : the first word in recital of the 
inspection of charters, etc.] A charter in which 
the grantor avouches to have inspected an earlier 
■charter which he recites and confirms. Also atirib. 

[1282-3 Rolls Parlt. I, 225/1 Carla confirmationis liber* 
tatum [sit] sub hac forma : Edwardus &c. Inspeximus Car- 
tarn donationis . . qu.am Dominus H. Rex., fecit. 1547-8 
I>iBR\WN in Brooke Patent^ 97 II. 128 

Vn Constat est pledable, contrarie dun Inspeximus, car in 
lun case le patent remaine, & in lauter il est parde.) 1628 
Coke On Litt. 225 b. When Littleton wrote, no constat, or 
inspeximus, of the king’s letters patents were availeable to 
be shewed forth in court, but the letters patents themselves 
under seal. 1658 Coke's Rep. v. 53 b, It is called Inspeximus, 
because it begins after the King's style with this word 
Inspeximus'. and it is called exemplification a re ipsa, 
because the record is thereby exemplified. 1677 Plot 
Oxfardsh, 332 As appears by an Inspeximus of Q. Eliz- 
abeth, granted this (Corporation. 1783 Warton Hist. Kid- 
dingion 66 note. This road is specified, by the names of 
strata and 7nagna via, in an Inspeximus-charter of Henty 
the third to Tarent-abbey in Dorsetshire. 1885 N. ^ Q. 
6th Ser. XII. 4it/i An inspeximus consists of a recital that 
a previous document has been inspected, and a confirmatory 
legrant thereof. 

Inspexion, obs. form of Inspection. 
Insphera’tion. rare^"^. [f. prec. -f- -ation.] 
The action of ensphering ; enspherement. 

1857 Holland Bay Path xix, A stranger would have 
remembered nothing but her eye. .that wonderful revelation 
of character, .that in-^pheratiou of soul. 

In sphere, -splieare, variants of Ensphere v. 
f Inspi’n^e, z'. Obs. rare~^. [f. I n-- 4- Stin- 
DiiE.] traits. To fit on or furnish with a spindle. 
x6tt Florio, Infusare, to inspindle, to shaft. 

Inspinne, var. Inchpin (sense i), Obs, 
j68o Sir T. Browne Wks. (xS48> III. 46S A dayntie but 
accounted by many, called the inspinne, which may be the 
intestinum rectum. 

XiLSpirable (inspavo'rab’l), a. [f. Inspire v. 

+ -ABLE (on L. type *tnsprrdbi/is).j Capable of 
being inspired (in various senses : see the verb). I 
165^2 Harvky Morb. A/^gl. (J.\ To^ these inspirable j 
hurls, we may enumerate those they sustain from their ex- * 


piration of fuliginous steams. 1858 Bushnell Nat. .5- 
Supernat, xv. (1864) 515 Inspirable creatures, permeable by 
God’s life, as a cbry.sial by the light. 1879 H. W. Warren 
Recr. Astron. xii. 263 It is inspirable by electricity. 

So Inspirability, capability of being inspired. 

1869 Busknell Wont. Suffrage iii. 57 Their religious in- 
spirations, or insptrablluie.s, put them closer to God. 

t Xnspira'do. Obs. [a. Sp. insjiirado inspired : 
but it does not appear that the use is taken from 
Sp. : see -ado.] A person who imagines himself, 
or professes, to be inspired. 

1664 H. More Myst, Jniq., Apol. 545 The Sectarian 
Rabbles that phansy themselves such Inspiradoes. Ibid. 
562 The boasting Inspiradoes of our Nation. 

Inspirant (inspaie-iant). rare. [ad. L. in- 
spirdnUem, pr. pple. of inspirdre to Inspire : see 
-ANT.] One who inspires ; an inspiver. 

1837 Caroline Fox Jritl. 9 Sept. (1882) 20 He presented 
and read the following lines, which he had written, .. Aunt 
Charles being the inspirant. 

t Xnspirate (rnspir^U), v. Obs. [f. L. inspjrdt-, 
ppl. stem of inspirdre to Inspire.] = Inspihe v. 
(in various senses). Hence Inspirating///. a. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 424 Hippocrates speaketh of 
the aer inspirated or breathed in. 1620 Venner I'ia Recta 
Introd. 6 'rhe aire which is inspirated. a x8o6 K. Whitc 
Fragm. Ode Moon iv, Bland Hope and Fancy ye weie there, 
To inspirate my trance. ^ 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) 
I. 170 The most inspirating representation of future bliss, 
which my mind is capable of comprehending. 

Inspiration (inspir?* Jon). Also 4 yn-, 6 en-. 
[a. OK. en-y inspiration, -cion (i 2 -i 3 th c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.), ad. L. inspTrdlidn-etn, n. of action from 
inspirdre to Inspire.] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

•[ 1. The action of blowing on or into. Obs. rare. 

1513 Douglas /^neis xii. Prol. 75 The su!3e spred hyr 
braid bosum on breid, Zephyrus comfortabil! inspiratioun 
For till ressaue. 17x0 Shaftesb. Charac., Eiithus. (1737) 
I. 28 Their strange voices., are admirably well acted, by the 
. .Inspiration of Pipes. 

2. Tlie action, or an act, of breathing in or in- 
haling ,* the drawing in of the breath into the lungs 
in respiration. (0pp. to E-Xpiration 2 .) 

1564 Bullcyn Dial. agsi. Pest. (1888) 37 This is a dis* 
persed Pestilence by the inspiration of ayre. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Gonlart's Mem. Hist. 440 That a Prie.st at Rome 
lived fortie yeares with the onely imspiration of the aire. 
1650 hxivnr.vi. Anthropo/fiet. 79 I'he Nostrils serve for ex- 
piration and inspiration. 1753 N. Torriako Ga>igr. Sore 
Throat 124 A sore Throat, which she received by Inspira* 
tion of foul Air. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 59 
Upon going down he [the diver] takes in a very long inspi- 
ration. 2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1086/2 In Inspira- 
tion the lungs are passive. 1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 484 
We can draw a full and deep inspiration much more ea.sily 
through the widely open mouth than through the nostrils. 

b. iransf A drawing in of air ; the absorption 
of air in tlie 'respiration * of plants. 

17^6 Morse A/ner. Geog. I. 613 Regular inspirations and 
expirations of air, by caverns and fiiwures. 2838I’. Tho.m.son 
Chem. Org, Bodies 1001 Plants will not live without this 
nightly inspiration, even though supplied with carbonic acid, ' 
provided the oxygen formed by them during the day be 
constantly withdrawn at the approach of night. 

II. Figurative senses. 

3. The action of inspiring ; the fact or condition 
of being inspired (in sense 4 or 5 of Inspire z/.) ; 
a breathing or infusion into the mind or soul. 

a. spec. ( Thecl.y etc.) A special immediate ac- 
tion or influence of the Spirit of God (or of some 
divinity or supernatural being) upon the human 
mind or soul; said esp. of that divine influence 
under which the books of Scripture are held to 
have been written. 

Various views have been held as to the inspirat ion of Scrip- 
ture, such as tho<!e of verbal inspiration, according to which 
every word written was dictated by the Spirit of God ; 
plenary according to which the inspiration of 

the MTiters extends to all .subjects treated of, so that all their 
statements are to be received as infallibly true; moral in- 
spiration, according to which the inspiration is confined to 
the moral and religious teaching imparted; dynamical in- 
spiration, mechanical inspiration (see Dynamical 3). 

2303 R. Brun.ve Hatidl. Syfinc 7746 purghe grete pan 
ynspyracyun, He poghte so on hys [Christ’s! passyun. a 1340 
Ha.mpole Psalter xliv. 2 [xlv. ij comm., pe vertu of godis 
inspiradoun. 2387-8 Usk Test. Love ii. i. (Skeat) 1 . 13, 

I thinke to performe this workc, .as my thinne witle, wyth 
inspyracyon of him tb.at hildeth all grace, woll suflre. 2450- 
1530 Myrr. our Lndye 173 He sente the holy goste on 
Penthecoste .sondaye to enspyT.icj'on of hj-s dyscj^ples. 
1494 Fadyan Chron. v. cxix. 96 Seynt Augustyne. .warnyd 
them by maner of inspyracion, y‘sene they wolde not re- 
ceyue pe.ace of theyr bretherne, they shuld of other receyue 
warre and wreche. 1526 Pilgr. Perf^i^y) 144 b, The in- 
spiracyons of the holygoost. 2526 Tindale s 7 V;/r. iii. x6 
All scripture geven by inspiracion of god is proiTitable to 
teache, to improve, to informe, and to instruct in rightewes- 
ne.s. 2611 Bible Transl. Pref. 3 The Prophets, who teach 
us by diuine inspiration. 1^2 South 12 Sertn. (1697) I, The 
..Principle, .was certainly first.. fetched up from the very* 
iNittom of Hell and utter'd . . by particular and immediate 
inspiration of the Devil. 1793 R. Hawker (*V/<r) Evidence 
of a Plenaty Inspiration; a ^Letter to Mr. T. Porter, in 
Reply to his Defence of Unitarianism. 2841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 429/3 Theologians who hold the theorj’oF plenary but 
not verbal inspiration. 1860 WestcuI i Introd. Study Gosp. 
-■\pp. B. (ed. ^ 4SI The early Faihere teach us that Inspira- 
tion is an operation of the Holy Spirit acting through men, } 
according to the laws of their constitution. 2855M.ARNOLU j 


Ess. Crit. ix. 272 The noblest souls of whatever creed.. have 
insisted on the necessity of an inspiration, a living emotion 
to make moral action perfect. 2896 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief 370 They warn us that there may be inspirations from 
below, as. well as from above. 

b. gen. A breathing in or infusion of some idea, 
purpose, etc.into the mind; the suggestion, awaken- 
ing, or creation of some feeling or impulse, esp, of 
an e.xalted kind. 

2652 Hobdes L ^ iatli . ir. xxix. 169 AVby any man should 
take the law of his country rather than his own Inspiration, 
for the rule of his action. 2692 Dryden Bt. Euremont's 
Ess. 206 'I'here are some Men, jealous of the Honour of 
their motions, who refuse all things at the In.spirations of 
others. 176^ yttnius Lett, vll, 30 The melancholy madness 
of p<^tr>% \v ithout the inspiration. 1805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 27 
A mind adapted and habituated to converse with the inspi- 
rations of nature. ^ 1842-4 Emerson Ess., Los>c Wks, (Bohn) 
I. 75_ Men have written good verses under the inspiration of 
passion, who cannot write u'ell under any other circum- 
stances. _ 2858 Hocc Life Shelley II. 416 Inspired with the 
.soft inspiration of strong, sound ale. 2876 iMozlf.v Univ, 
Serm. v. (1877) 108 There is inspiration in numbers, in men 
acting at once and together. 

C. The suggestion or prompling (from some in- 
fluential quarter) of the utterance or publication of 
particular views or informalicn on some public 
matter. (Cf. Inspire jr, Inspired 5 .) 

1880 Chj\ Worldt^o. 1195. 137 Correspondents. .write in 
the interest, if not at the in.spiration of the authorities, 
2897 Daily Ncivs 23 Mar. 3/1 D!r. Goschen said it was not 
due to inspiration . . No idea had been given to the journal. 

4. Iransf. a. Something inspired or infused into 
the mind ; an inspired utterance ov product. 

2829 Byron Prophecy Dante iv. 2 Many are poets who 
have never penn’d Their inspiration. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 321 They.. Pour'd giave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 8 May, Mr. G. F. 
Boughton’s charming figure of M’riscilla', an inspiration 
from Longfellow’s ‘Mile.s Siandish’. 
b. An inspiring principle. 

2865M0ZLEY Mirac. vII, 146 To say that the inspiration of 
the missionary cause has been the belief in Christian doc- 
trine is almost .superfluous. 1869 Bai.dw. Brow.v Misread 
Passages i.v, 125 Christian charity, charity which ha.s Christ 
for its model and inspiration. 2873 Browning Red Colt. 
Nt.-cap IV. 68s Whatever motive your own souls supply 
As inspiration. 

5. Comb. 


1894 Nation (N. Y.) 73 Aug. 144/3 In.spiration-Ilke insight. 
Inspirational (inspir^^pnal), a. [f. prec. -h 
-al], 

1 . Deriving its character or substance from in- 
spiration ; under the influence of inspiration ; in- 
spired. 

*839 J[. Rogers Anti^opopr. n. xiii. § 2. 200 Their formal, 
official, inspirational, miraculous duty. 2876 Pemder Barth's 
Earliest Ages (1893) 349 An inspirational address by. .a 
well-known trance-speaker. 287S N. Avier.Rev. CXX VII. 
322 In their inspirational stales they [ihe sacred writers] 
were sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. 2890 
A. Lang in J.ongm. Mag. Jan. 334 'J'he daughter of a dis. 
tinguished medium and inspirational lecturer. 

2 . Of, or pertaining to, inspiration. 

1888 Horton Inspiration <5- Bible iv. 204 Inspirational 
Dogma. 2899 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/3 Dr. Puscy recoiled 
from the very shadow of an appearance of treating the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as If they stood on the 
same inspirational level as other Asiatic Scriptures. 

3. Imparting inspiration ; lending to inspire. 

28^ Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 He [Whittier] U not an 

inspirational writer. 2895 H. C. Maci'Hcrson Carlyle ix. 
360 In the sphere of ethics, Carlyle’s influence has been 
inspirational in the highest sense. 

Hence Xuspira^tiozialist, a person whose influ- 
ence is inspirational, or who aims at inspiring 
others ; Jaspira’txonaUy adv., in an inspirational 
manner, under the influence of inspiration. 

1884 H. Jennings Phallicism xiv. 148 Bohm vTote in- 
spirationally — that is, .'iliogether from the interior vision. 
289^ H. C. Macphersos Carlyle ix. 152 'The influence of 
the inspiratvonalist is ever-enduring. 


Inspira*tionism. [f. as prec. + -isji.] A 

theory or profession of inspiration. 

1881 Nation 2 Dec. 433A The irresponsible t5'pe of in- 
splralionism appears almost only when attended by auditory 
hallucinations, due to disordered subjective sensations. 

Ins^ira’tionist. [f. as prec. + -IST.] A be- 
liever in inspiration ; one who holds a theory of 
inspiration. Chiefly with a word qualifying the 
inspiration, sis plenary inspirationist, a believer in 
plenary inspiration. 

2846 Worcester, Inspirationist. one who holds to in- 
spiration. Phren. your. 1867 Pall Mall G. No. 693. 11/2 
Any verbal inspirationist. 2891 A. J. Harrison 
Chr.^Scepticism^7 Geneml iospirationists, special inspjra- 
tionlsts, plenary inspiratloni^ts and verbal inspiratiomsis. 

Inspirairionless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of inspiration. 

*896 Educ. Rev. 137 Now the order .. is not the old-time 
dead order of Inspimtionless form. 

X&Spirative (inspai'rativ', i'nspir^Tiv), a, [f. 
L. impTrat; ppl. stem of iuspirarf to IssriIiE + 
-IVE.] Having the quality of inspiring. 

1707 T. Park Smimls 4 .And pierce afresh each insp.rative 
crove iSio F. 'Dvnve.'! Amcreso I. Introd. s H>s victories 
will return with inspiratlve force to >-onr own bosom. 1831 
J. Wilson in Blacku^. Mas. XXIX. 3=5 Motionless frojen 
forests , . inspiraiive in the strangeness of their appareling 
[of] wild and dreamy thoughts and feelings. 
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Inspirator (i*nspir^’t3J). [a. L. inspirator^ 
agent-n. from inspiraro to Inspire. Cf. F. ?‘«- 
spiratenr (14th c. in Godef. Compl.')i] 
t L One who or that which inspires ; an in- 
spirer. Ods. 

1624 F. White Fisher 337 Subordinate Creators, 

Inspirators, yea, subordinate Gods. 1848 Fraser's Ma^. 
XXXVni. 185 Inspired by that most giorious of insplra* 
tors, a good dinner after a long day's ramble. 

2 . An apparatus for drawing in or inhaling air or 
vapour, a. A kind of injector in a steam-engine, 
b. A kind of respirator : see quot. 1898. 

i8$o Daily Nctvs 8 Mar. 3^5 'l*he launch .. had broken 
down owing to the inspirator leaking. 1898 Voice 
3 Feb. 6/5 An instrument called the Dight thermal in* 
spirator, which promises to overcome the effects of cold, 
and make it possible to withstand the most frigid climates. 

Inspiratory (inspai«*Tat3ri, i'nspir^tari), a, 
[f. L, inspinlt- (see Inspirative) + -our.] Ke- 
longing to or characterized by inspiration or in- 
halation ; serving to draw in the air in respiration. 

1773 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 489 A perpendicular 
section of the Torpedo a little below its inspiratory open- 
ings. i86t Hulme tr. Aloquvt-Tandon it. v, i. 259 The 
inspiratory muscles of the thorax. 1878 Foster Phys. it. ii. 
§ I. 263 \^y the inspiratory effort the elastic tissue of the 
lungs is put on the stretch. 

luspiratrix (inspir^^*triks), rat‘e. [a. late L. 
inspirdtrix^ fern, of inspirator', see above.] A 
female inspirer. 

1819 Blachiu. Mag, IV. 566 The dark-robed Muse of soli- 
tary sighs, The inspiratrix— Queen of Elegies. 

Inspire (insp3i->u), v. Forms : a. 4-7 enspire, 
5 enspyr, 5-6 enspyre. /S. 4 ynspyre, -ire, 4-7 
inspyre, 6 Sc. inspyr, -ir, 5- inspire, [a. OF. 
enspirer, inspirer (13th c.), espirer (12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. inspirare to blow or breathe into, 
f. in- (In- -) + spirdre to breathe.] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

1 . trans. To breathe or blow upon or into, Ohs. 
or arch. 


C1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 Whan Zephirus eek with his sweie 
brecih Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The tendre 
croppes. 14x3-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. viii. (MS. Cott, Aug. 
A. iv), And zephirus ful agreable and smohe pe tendre 
branchis enspireb and dope springe. 1604 R. Cawokey Tahte 
Alf<h.y breath or blow into. 1649 (see Inspired i], 

1700 Dryokn To D'chess Ormond 47 .A soft Etesian gale But 
just in>plr’d, and gently swell’d the sail. 1704 Poi'E Spring 
It I.<t _iny Muse her slender reed inspire. X708 — Ode 
St. Cecilias Descend, ye Nine!,, The breathing instru- 
ments inspire. 1784 Co\vi*er Task it. 353 He stands, and 
with swoln cheeks Inspires the News, his trumpet, 
tb. intr. To breathe or blow. Obs. 

*5*3 Douglas AEueis v. xr. 15 And, that scho fjuno] suld 
go spedely, The prosper wind gan eftir hir inspjTe. 1590 
hi-CNSER /'*. Q. 11. in, 30 When the wind emongst them [locks 
of hair] did mspj’re. 

1 2 . trans. 'To blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon 
or into. (In quot. To ‘breathe*, utter.) Obs. 

*53® Printer lien. VllI 145 His dulcetnes hath none en- 
spired. All alone he is to be desired. 1376 Newton Lent- 
nte sComple.Vj (1633) 191 By pestilent diseases and maladies, 
which . . inspireih infection into our bodies. 1590 Si’KNSek 
Q. If. ix. 30 .An huge great payre of bellowes, which did 
styre Continually, and cooling breath inspyre. 1598 Syl- 
vester Du Dartas 11. i.^ii. Imposture 291 With th' air of 
these sweet words, the wily Snake A poysoned air inspired 
• -In Eve’s frail brest. 1657 Milton P, L. iv, 804 Assaying 
. . if, inspiring venom, he might taint Th’ animal Spirits 
that from pure blood arise. 1697 Dryden Eueid vil. 493 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims Betwixt her linen 
and her naked limbs. His baneful breath inspiring as he 
glides. 


b. To breathe (life, a soul, etc.) in or into. (Cf. 
Gen. ii. 7.) In later use,y%’. 

2382 Wyclip Wisd. XV. XI He kne3 not [Him] that made 
nym, and that enspirede to hym a soule. 1502 Davies 
ImmorU .?£»«/ ly. xxiv. In their Mother's Wombs .. Doth 
their Souls inspire. i6ix Tourneur 
Ath. Jrag.w 1. Wks. 1878 1. 137 Inspire new life Into their 
bodies, \es7 Lusts Domin. \. iii. in H.azl. DodsleyyiVl. 
X05 JJry your wet eyes ; for sorrow wanteth force T’ in.spire 
.a breathing soul in a dead corse. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 785 
I^asi th.at pure breath of Life, the Spirit of Man Which 
OcKl inspird. cannot together perish With this corporeal 
Clod. 1S60 Hawtiioksp. Faun II. v. 53 Out of his 

biiter agony, a soul and intellect, 1 could almost say, have 
been in>pircd into him. 

tc. To produce by blowinji or breathing. Obs. 

C I attad. cu Ilusb, i. 174 Ihe southern wjmd en- 
spirilb bettir wyn. 

S. trans. 'J'o breathe in, take into the lungs by 
breathing, inhale. (0pp. to Lxriue i.) ** 

1528 [see Inspiring sb.]. 1666-72 Harvey Morb. Augl. 
(J.), By me.ans of sulpliurous coal smoaks the lungs arc 
siiTled and oppressed, whereby they arc forced to inspire 
.and expire tlie^ air with difficulty, in comparison of the 
f.v:iliiy of inspiring and expiring the air in the country. 
1761 Descr. S. Candina 19 Tlie Air we walk in and inspire. 
1800 .Med. ')rnl. IV. 279 It seems according to him, forty- 
ilirec cubic inches arc always inspired at once. 1871 Tvn- 
DILI. Fragnt. Sc. (1879)11. xit. 261 Animals which inspire 
oxygen, and c.Npirc caf^nic acid. 

b. intr. or absol. To draw in the breath. 

i65i (see Inspiring i). X767 Gooch VVp«^, ll’ounds 
I. 3St The met hod., is, to m.ake the patient inspire, as much 
•as he possibly can, 1861 F. H. 1 n\«adc.k Cnrab. Consun//>t. 
36 When the patient inspired, a slight protrusion took place 
where the wound h.ad been. 1894 Times 5 .Mar. 14/4 A man 
w!io hunched up" his shoulders every lime he inspired. 


H. Figurative senses. 

4. trans. To infuse some thought or feeling into 
(a person, etc.), as if by breathing; to animate or 
actuate by some mental or spiritual influence. 

a. spec. {Theol.y etc.) Said of God or the Holy 
Spirit, or of a divinity or supernatural being : To 
influence or actuate by special divine or superna- 
tural agency ; used esp. in reference to the prophets, 
apostles, and Scripture writers; cf. Inspiration 3 a. 

^2340 Hampole 7 Alsone as his gaste en- 

.spiris ]>aire liert. ^ 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 678 (3if that he 
enspirit war Of him, that all thing euirmar Seis in his pres- 
ciens. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 189 In ]>e cop perof 
is the temple of Delphicus Apollo; and^ in Jjc wyndynge of 
jje myddel playn is a pitte, oute of pat pitte philosofres were 
enspired. 2435 Misyn Fire Love 9 If paraunter goddis 
grace to h^t jiame wald enspyr. c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Sur- 
tees) 897 As god inspired hir forth sho weiit.^ .*53* Moku 
Con/ut. Tindate Wks. 498/1 As that holt spirlte en-pired 
mo then them that wrote, so enspired he the writers in mo 
thinges then they wrote. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 67. 
2651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 169 Such private men as 
pretend to be supernaturally Inspired. 2718 Watts Ps.^ 
'Jliott that hear'st* viii, O may thy Love inspire my 
Tongue. 2876 J. Parker Paract. 1. in. 20 Few, indeed, 
may have been inspired to speak the word, but all have 
been inspired to feel it. _ 28^ Nonconf. 4 Indep. 7 Feb. 
131/2 The Church has decided that writers are inspired who 
if inspired, have been inspired to suggest to all ordinary 
judgments that they are not inspired. 

b. gen. To influence, animate, or actuate (a 
person) with a feeling, idea, impulse, etc, 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 75 My fader, but 1 were enspired 
Through love of you. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems IxvI. 93 Ex- 
perience dots me so inspyre, Of this fals fall5eand warld 
1 tyre. 2530 Tindale (Parker Soc.) 310 He inspired 

the king that the queen was not his wife. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint. 0/ Ancients Ded. Aiij, Feeling my selfe inspired with 
courage by» the signification of your noble desire, .1 stoutly 
fell to my taske. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 113 Three 
of the commissioners .. were all inspired by the Scots, and 
liked well all that they pretended to desire. 2709 Berkeley 
Th. Vision Ded., The chief motives that in>pire me with 
the respect I bear you. 2844 Tiiirlwall Greece VIII. 445 
That the Romans -.only .sought to inspire them with a 
wholesome terror. i83t Jowett Thucyd. I. 19S Poverty 
inspires necessity with daring. 

c. Said of the feeling, influence, etc. 

(In quot. 1725. the sense is akin to 2 b.) 

*393 Lancu P. Pt. C. XVII. 243 As holyness and honeste 
out of holy churche Spr5’ngel> and spredeh and enspiiel> l>e 
peuple. 158S Shaks. L, L. L. iv. iii. 229 What 2eafe, what 
furie, hath inspir’d thee now? 2^25 Pope Odyss. m. 451 
Long as life this mortal shall inspire. 28x8 Shelley Rev. 
Islam vi. ix, Deliberate will Inspired our growing troop. 
2863 Geo, Eliot Romola.^ Hi, She felt it good to be inspired 
. . by the belief in a heroism .struggling for divine ends. 

6. To * breathe in* or infuse (a feeling, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul. Const, f to 
(^obs.), f«, into. 

a. spec. Of a divine or supernatural being : To 
impart, communicate, or suggest by special divine 
or supernatural agency ; used esp. in reference to 
the utterances of prophets and apostles, and the 
writings of Scripture; cf. Insphiation 3 a, In- 
spired 4. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Tim. iii. 16 A1 scripture of God ynspyrid 
is profitable to teche, to arguwe . . to reproue, for to Icrne m 
ri3twy3nesse. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 99 b, It is 
to suppose that all y rules of religion were inspired to the 
holy sayntes it fathers by the holy goost. 2582 Sidney 
i^<7r/r/V (Arb.) 52 The Poet, .calleth the sweeie Muses 
to inspire into him a good inuention. axfiip Fotherbv 
Atheom, n. xiv. § 6. (1622) 360 Yet hath not that .spirit the 
light of vnderstanding, vijles.se the Father of Lights inspire 
the same into him. 1889 Kuskin Proeteriln III. iv. 163 
Melodie.s which have been, not invented, but inspired to all 
nations in the days of their loyalty to God, to their prince, 
and to themselves. 

b. gen. To infuse (something) into the mind ; to 
kindle, arouse, awaken in the mind or heart (a 
feeling, idea, impulse, purpose, etc.). 

1576 Fleming Panopi, Epist. 50 [Which] inspireth into 
their stomaches such yll beseeming manners. 1683 Apot. 
Prot, France ii. 17 They who inspire into the King such 
strange Acts. 17x8 Ladv M. W. hloNTACO Let. to C'tess Mar 
10 Mar., Fatima has .. an air that inspires, at once, respect 
and tenderness. 1788 Gibbon DecL 4 F. xni. (18^) II. 580 
He inspired terror to the enemy and a just confidence to 
the troops. 1855 Prescott /V/iV// //, I. 1. vii. 90 He en- 
deavoured to inspire a confidence in others which he was 
far from feeling himself. 2884 Manch. Exam. 26 May 4/7 
'i'he course.. is calculated to strengthen, .the distrust which 
their erratic career tends to imspirc. 

6. absol. (from 4 or 5), 

^2400 Cast c/ Gy {,Rawl. MS. Poet, 175 If. 107 b/2), Pe 
spirit enspires wharc it will. 1450-2530 d/^'rr. €>;/r.^ffeyr 
*73 Mater inspirantisj hlother of hym that enspyreth. 
2531 Elyot Gov. iii. xxiii, I oncly exhoriynge, and ihe good 
spirite inspyringe. 1873 Holland H. 1.21 Pcrfccijy 

.sclf-pos-sessed ..commanding, advising, reassuring, inspir- 
ing, he was cvidetnly there to do good. 

7 . transf, (from 4 and 5: cf. 1647 in 4 b). trans. 
To sugijest or prompt the lUtcr.nnce of particular 
views or informalion on -some public matter, or 
to prompt a speaker or writer to such utterance. 
(.See also iNsriRED 5.)- 

1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/2 The abortive pronnucia- 
mentos which arc supposed to have been inspired by the 
agents ofSenor Zorilla's Republican propag.tndx 

Inspired (inspai«»‘jd).yy/. a. ff. prec. + -kdL] 

I . Blown on or into; inflated. (Sbs. or arch. 


1649 G. Daniel THtiarch., Hen. IV, cccxx, Tlie French 
mean-while, with re-inspired Sayles Come toaydeGlendoure 

2 . Breathed in ; taken into the lungs in breath- 
ing; inh.iled. ( 0 pp. to Expired i.) 

1649 G. Daniel Trinnrch., Hen. Vy viii, As new-Insptred 
Ayre. 2753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 57 General 
Causes drawn from the inspired Air.^ 1873 Ralfe Phys. 
Client. 279 'Hie expired air also occupies a greater volume 
than the inspired. , 

3 . Actuated or animated by divine or superna- 
tural influence. (In quot. 1667 of a thing, charged 
with supernatural influence.) 

2667 Milton P. L. U'. 273 'J’hat sweet Grove Of Daphne 
by Orontes, and th’ inspir’d Castalian Spring. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. {iZsZ) 11. vii. 183 Archbishops and Cardinals 
saw an inspired prophetess in a Kentish servant girl. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed, 2) I. 282 The poet Pindar and other 
inspired men. 

4 . Infused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power ; having the character of inspiration. 

As applied to the Sacred Scriptures, there is row usually 
a blending of senses 3 and 4, the Word being viewed as still 
animated by the divine influence which communicated it. 

ri45o Lydc. Secrees 220 Thorugh his sugryd EnspjTcd 
Elloquence, Kowde of ther tounge make a traiislacjoua 
2641 Milton Ch. Gend. 11. Introd. (1851) 146 These abmfies, 
wheresoever they be found, are the inspired guift of God. 
2725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 9 Propositions which are attain’d 
by this sort of Evidence are called inspired Truths. 1736 
Butler Anal. 11. vii. 352 That those persons were the 
original proper and sole authors of those books, i.e. that they 
are not in.spired. 2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ix. (ed. 3) 419 
Inspired in every particle, if not verbally, yet plenarily,from 
the first verse ol Gienesis to the last verse of the Apocalypse. 
2883 S. Cox Expos, Ser. i. iv. 42 Our interpretations of the 
Inspired Word. 

6. transf. Prompted by, or emnnating from, an 
influential (but unavowed) source: said of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
of a speaker, writer, journal, etc. that publishes 


such. 

2B87 spectator 10 Sept. 1201 The North Germ-nn Gaictte 
contained an inspired article. 2897 Daily Nrtvs Mar. 3/1 
It was true that an inspired journal.. had given information 
on this subject. 

B. as sb. An inspired person. 

2749 Bp. Lavincton Enihus. Methodists (1754) I- >•* *9 
The famous Enthusiast Mrs. Bourignon .. assumed the 
Character of an Inspired. 

Inspiredly (inspai»‘redli), adv. [f. prec._+ 
-ly 2 J In an inspiied manner; by or as by in- 
spiration. 

1592 Nashe Sidney's Astr. ff Stella, 

there be, as Machiavell inspirdly sets downe, which in tnent 
seines seem singular and vertuous ; but, if a man wllow 
them, they wilbe hU vttersubuersion. <*2677 BARROWArw* 
(1686) II. xi. J65 Hath lie spoken it, and shall henoli^Ke ji 
good ? said Balaam inspiredly. 2830 Blnehw.piag. XA> l j* 
B40 How inspiredly the Christian poet touches upon eacn 
holy theme ! v /m rr Tv 

t Inspirement (inspsi^’jment). Obs. [i. 
fipjRE V. + -MENT : cf. OF. inspirenieut^ (in 
The act of inspiring, or fact of being inspired; 
inspiration, , j l. 

2616 Hieron Wks. I. 577 A reuealing before 
diuinc inspirement, what touching .slates and * 

wealths and particular persons shall ensue. iW 
Dcmonol. (1867) 169 The most illiteVate errors usually mag- 
nify the e.xcellent inspirements and gifts of utterance 
their leaders. » 

Inspirer (inspsi-'Tsj). Also 5 -our. [i- 
SPIRE V. + -Eu L The i.slh c. form may repr. an 
AF, *inspiron7‘y OF, inspHenr, for L. inspiralor- 
e/n.J One who or that which inspires. 

CX450 tr. De Imitntione \\\. ii. 65 Speke 1 O'* /aper» * 
god, inspirour (L. in 5 pirator\ & illumynour of prop , 
2504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione nr. ii. *9® Ihou, g 

: 1_ : : --r ..ll l6l6 hlOl 


mine inspirer, iiecr, 2795 Fortnight S — ' rf/A- 
Great Supreme inspirer of good. 1873 M- Arnold • T 
Dogma (1G76) 325 The Bible, .is the great inspirer. 

lienee Inspi’reress (also, shoi tened, Inspl're 
see -Esa.), a female inspirer. . 

2830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 249 ^'be poet invoke^ » 
hU inspiress, that Joy which results from the oonlcmp • 
of nature. Ibid. II. 495 Echo vas his nurse .. ^ cnu. 
inspirercss. 

Inspiring’ (inspaioTiq), vhl. sb. [f- iNSi’D' • 
+ -INQ *.] The .action of the verb Jnsi’JK^» 
spiration ; “breathing in, inhalation; infusion 
divine influence, etc. . . . - j.g 

^ a 2340 Hamfole Psalter xvVi. *8 pe ° ure svn 

is when he says stilly in oure hert, bote ’ Ajrij, 

..jcbetj'nt men. sKtZ Vavuli, Salernes Regn . - b 

Inspirynge of hotle aier..by bre,athyng of 
matticr is wanned and riped. 25*9 .-line b)’ 


1x829) 313 Christ’s law, which is the holy 

of the Holy Ghost.. x6^ ,Jh tbe 

ipiring, the Breath is distributed th -L. 


from whose In-pirings flow, Our Souls immort.al 
J8+, Mus. BhoIvninc Dead ran xii!, .Sh.-.ll ..no !.£«> 
inspiring From the god-Creek of her lips? 

Inspi’l rip ft, ppt- a. f-iNG -.] That jn‘'p're5. 

1. a. Hreatliing or blowing upon or into sum 
thincr. b. Breathing in, inhaling. . . , 

2661 Walton Angler 1. i. (cd. 3) 9 If the 
expiring Organ of any animal He *t .h' 

273s PoFE Donne's Sat. Ii. 20 Hcav tf by the bt 
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inspiring bellows blow: Th* inspiring bellows lie and pant 
below. 

2. Infnsing a divine, supernatural, or exalting 
influence; animating. 

1717 Pope Ep. '^crvas 28 With thee, on Raphael’s Monu- 
ment I mourn. Or wait inspiring Dreams at Maro’s Urn. 
1790 Bukns Tam O'Shauter J05 Inspiring, bold John 
IJarleycorn, What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 1875 
JownTT (ed. 2) III. 144 Love, has hitherto been the 
inspiring influence of modern poetry and romance. 1885 S. 
Cox Expos. Ser, i. vii. 83 What promise could be more 
welcome or more inspiring? 

Hence Znspl'riug’ly adv.^ in an inspiring manner ; 
so as to inspire or animate. 

*800 W, Taylor in Robberds Mevz. 1. 332 He has not 
breathed the air of Helicon so familiarly as the light of 
nature, or not so insptringly. i8at Exaznizter 786/2 The 
people of France were never thus inspirlnglj' acted upon. 

Inspirit (inspi-rit), w. Also en-. [f. In-2 
(or En-) + Spikit rA] 

L trails. To put spirit, life, or energy into; to 
quicken, enliven, animate; to cheer, encourage; 
to incite, stir {to sometliing, or to do soihething). 

c 1610 Sylvester Trapheis Heiir}’ Gl. 584 The life that late 
our lives inspirited. i6xx Speed //fj/. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 2. 485 
A King . . whose entrance like that of the Soule into the Body, 
did quicken, and enspirite the Reahne. 1633 P. Fletcher 
■Fiirple /si. XII. Ixxxit, Inspiriting dead souls. 1658 IV/inlo 
i>///^/I/^^^P‘’iv.Devot. (1684) 157 Be thou pleased., toenspirit 
and enliven this earthly drossy heart. i^'^^Lady's i. i. 

§ X Such efieci. .as should much inspirit the hopes of a new 
attemt. 1706 Attebdury Bertzz. (1723) 11. g8 A discreet u.se 
of proper and becoming ceremonies . . inspirits the sluggish. 
/1 1794 SirW. Jones Epitn Naraycna^ In air, in fiood.s, in 
caverns, woods, and plains, Thy will inspirits all. x8i6 Scott 
lil. Dxuar/ ii, To inspirit the doubtful courage of his 
soldiers. 1837 Rl’cklk Civiliz. I. xii. 686 Those great men, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to resistance. 

'I'b. In weaker sense: To animate or inspire 
(with some spirit), or as some feeling does. Ol>s. 
a x66i FuLi.Eit U'orihics (1840' I. 204 At the siege of T.eith 
.. he w.as sliot in the shoulder, which inspirited him with a 
constant antipathy again.st the Scotch. 18x4 Q. KnK XI. 92 
There can be little doubt that this feeling inspirited Dr. 
Busby. 

2. To fill with, or cause to. be possessed by, a 
* spirit ^ or supernatural being, * 

1673 WoooHEAD. etc. Paraphr. 67. Paul 103 Whether the 
effects of those who seem inspirited proceed from a good or 
a bad .spirit. 28*6 E. Irving Bahylozi I. ii, 93 The dragon 
..inspiriting the Roman empire, did commence a most 
savage warfare with the woman, 2839 Bailey P'estus xx. 
(1652) 33X He knew jvimself a bard ordained, More than 
inspired, of God, in.spirited. 

t insprritate, Obs. rare. [nd. It, impi- 
vitaio * possessed with some diuell or euill spirit^, 
f. inspin/are to ])ossess, etc, (Florio), f. 

'•rspiyilo Spirit.] Possessed with a spirit. 

1600 E. Blount Ilosp, Incur. Pools 158 A woman insptri* 
tale, diabolicall, and stuffed vp euen to the vcrle gorge with 
all kinde of fl.'igitlon and villanie. 

Inspi'riter. [f. Inspirit + -eh ^ .] One who 
or that which inspirits. 

x82X Blnckxv. Mag. X. 332 He was the enlivener and in- 
spiriter of conversation. 

iusplTitiug, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i,] 
The action of the verb Inspirit. 

2846 De Quincev Antigone Wk-s. i860 XIV. 213 Wc may 
see . . a keen attention p.'iid to the inspiriting and dressing of 
the dialogue. x88o G. blEREDiTii T ragic Conz. viii. (i88x) 133 
Alvan, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the . . inspiriting 
he had given her. 

Inspiriting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That insiiirits; animating, encouraging, cheering. 

179s Southey 0/ Arc s. cog Joy more inspiriting 

Fills not the Persian’s .soul, when sure ne deems Thai Miihra 
hears propitiously his prayer. x8xa L. Hunt in Examiner 
14 Sept. 587/2 It is.. an inspiriting thing, to see him turn 
the t.ibles upon Bonap.arte. x897_ MaryKingsli;v W.A/tica 
343 Cheering the paddlers with inspiriting words. 

Hence luspi’ritixiffly adv. 

1824 Nexu Motzthly Mag. XL 258 The fresh salt breeze 
blowing inspiritingly upon me. 

Inspi’ritment. rare. [f. Inspirit + -ment.] 
The action of inspiriting, or fact of being inspirited. 

x88S Mrs. Randolph Mostly Pooh l.vi. 164 There was an 
inspiritment which communicated itself even to his horse's 
hoofs. 

Inspirometer (inspirp-m/tsj). [irreg. f. In- 
spire V. + -(o) 3 rETEn.] An instniment for mea- 
suring the quantity of air inspired into the lungs. 

i88» Kizoxvledge 28 July 152 Excu-sc my mentioning a 
simple kind of * inspiromeier' which I made. 

Inspissanb (mspi’sant). rare. [ad.L. 
saahem^ pr. pple. of tnsptssdre, found in pit. pple. ; 
see next.] An inspissating or thickening agent. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 562 TTio«e medicines 
. were denominated Diluents, HumeciantSj.ind Attenuants, 
while those of an opposite chanacter were called Inspissants. 
2837 Dunglison Med, J.ex. 502 Inspissant, . . any remedial 
agent, that renders the blood thicker, directly or indirectly. 

fXnspi'SSate, ppb» d. Obs. [ad. late L, in- 
spissdi-us pa. pple. (Vegetins, ^420), f. inspissdre 
to thicken : see next.] Inspissated, thickened. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. \<x/> The aire of rivers 
being always grosse and heavy, in Winter i.s more inspissate 
by, reason of the clrcumstant cold. 2637 Physical Diet.. 
Inspissate juvee. is the juyee of some herb boyled to the 
thickness of honey. C1720 W. Gibson Parriers Dhpeus. 

i. (1734) 15 Much s.afer for Horses . . than Scammony and 
other Gums, and inspissate J uices. 


Inspissate (inspi-s^’t, i-nspistf't), v. [f. late 
L. inspissdre (Boeth.), f. in- (In- + spissdre to 
thicken, spissus thick.] 

1. irans. To thicken, condense. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 726 The Sugar doth inspissate the 
Spirits of the Wine, and maketh them not so easie to resolue 
into Vapour.^ 2637 S. Rurchas Pol. Plying-lns. 241 Manna 
is first a liquid dew, and after inspissated by avertue of the 
tree, or plant on which it falls. 2744 Berkeley Siris § 16 
Pitch is tar inspissated. x^S hwxyvEX Sch. Bot. x. (2858) 
170 Whatever tends to Inspissate sap . . has the property of 
causing . . flower-buds to be produced. 

173* Historia Lilterazda III. 349 When the Subject 
is limpid of it self, he frequently inspissates it, by throwing 
in a heap of Circumstances not Essential to it. 2884 E. K. 
•Hale Xzzms in Parrag. v. 217 No method, .by which you 
can inspissate entertainingness into a dull article. 

2. intr. To become thick or dense, to thicken. 

. *7SS Wathen tixPhil. Trims. XLIX. 224 It is. .liable to 
inspissate^ by heat.^ 1836 Maccillivrav tr. Ilsnzzholdt’s 
Trav. xvii. 223 Until the yolk, .has time to inspissate. 

Inspissated (sec the vb.), ppt. a. [f. prec. + 
-Eiil.] Brought to a thick consistence ; thickened. 

2635 in Ref. CoznJinv, Rees 27 There is.. a great dilTcrence 
to be acknowledged between Honey and other inspissated 
sweetnesses.' 1800 Hatchett in /V/iV. Trans. XC. 387 In- 
spissated albumen. 1833^ Kirby Jiah. 4* Inst. Anzzn. L v. 
165 T'he body of polypes Is formed of a kind of inspissated 
mucus, jfig. 1769 Johnson in Boszuell 16 Oct., In the de. 
scription of night in Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract 
from the general idea of darkness, — inspissated gloom, 

Znspissatiou (inspisFi'Jan). [.ad. med.L. in- 
spissdtibn-ejtiy n. of action Irom inspissdre to In- 
BPirsSATE.] Thc action of making, or process of 
becoming, thick or dense; thickening, condensa- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

1603 H0L1.AND Plutarch's Mor. 2079 What more oppo- 
site to subtllization and rarefaction, tKin tnspissation and 
condensation? 2626 Bacon .SJ'/y/i §919 Wrought bytlje in- 
spissation of the Aire, x^x Rav Creation 11. <1692; 58 'i‘he 
Oyl preserves the Mucilage from Inspissation. 2794 J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 193 The greater or lesser degree 
of inspissalion that the oil had suffered. 2874 Roosa Dis. 
Ear (ed. 2) 122 The secretions are packed in the ear, and. . 
inspissatton of the cerumen is very often caused. 2898 
A llbzitt's Sysi. Med. V. 37 The occasional intratubal mucous 
inspissaiions of acute bronchitis seen chiefly tn children. 
ftg. iB^g BlacXna. Mag. XLV.356Hecouldimbibeslxteen 
tuiUblers of whisky punch, without any other external indi- 
cation than a sUghc inspissatton of speech. 

Inspoketi: see Inspeak. 
t Inspreith.-aith. Ois. Also 5-6 -aioh, 

7 -eth, -oght. [f- Is ‘idv. 1 2 a + Speeith prey, 
booty, a. Gael, spriidh c.attle of any kind. 

The sense-hhtory offers difficulties, since thesimple spreith 
is not recorded in Sc. in the Gaelic sense of * cattle’, nor in 
that of *stock, chattels’, which the compound presuppose.'^.] 

* Furniture of a house' (jam.). (Cf. Insight ^.) 
X4« Acta Dorn. Coztcil. 90 (Jam.) For certane vtheris 
gudis and inspratch of househald foure skore of merki.i. 
2363 Wtti^GT Pbr/rScolr Thre Quest. Wks. jB88 I. 114 'J’o* 
giddir with ibair soues, dochtlrls, horss, c.'itiell, and all 
thair tnsprayth. 01575 Balfour s Pract. <4754) 236 It ts 
Ieasum,.lo ony persoun to leit'e in legacie his waplnis, 
armour, and inspreth of his house to quhom he plei.'%>s . . 
rcservand aUvayi-s to h»s air his best armour and principal 
inspreth, 265* Z. Bovo in Zion’s Ploxoers (1855) App, 26/1, 

I leave to my spouse the use of all my moveable good.s as 
bedding boords and other invpreth for hir hous. 2685-6 
Acc. Depz-ed. on Clan Cantpbell. etc. (*8i6) 35-37 Jarri.) 
Account of what goods, gear,and inspreght was taken from 
Dunc,an M^Gille-spick of JJelyie .. Inspreght and household 
plenishing worth 40 lib, 

’Mnspre'nt, T'. Obs.rare'~^. [f.lN-I + SPRENT 
•V. to run, leap, spring.] itzir. To leap or spring in. 

1513 Douglas yEzzeis 11. ix. Iviii.] 98 The way is maid by 
fors, and entre broking Grekis insprent, the formast haue 
thai -stoktn And slanc with swerdis, 

“f Insprrnkled, Obs, lls adv, iih."] 

Sprinkled in. 

1671 T. WEBSTER Me/ailogr.xvt 237 It licth dry and green 
in clius, open caves, and passages, like green frogs in- 
sprinkled one in another. 

Inspunge fwice-wd. [f. In-1 

or ^ + spunp/e, Sponge v.j trans. To confine in a 
sponging-house, 

. 2837 Tkackeuay Ravenszvzztg v. On finding himself in- 
spunged for debt in Chancery Lane, 
t Insqua’dron, v, Obs. rare^ o. [In- 2.] 
x6« Florio, Insguadronare, to insquadrou. /bid,. In* 
schierare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

XnstaBility (instabiJui). [a. F. instabiliU 
( 15 th c. in Hatz:-Dann.), ad. L. instabilitdt-em^ f. 
instabilis Instable.] The quality of being un- 
stable; lack of stability in regard to position, 
condition, or moral qualities ; "want of steadiness, 
fixity, or firmness of purpose or character. ‘With 
an and//., an instance of this, 1 

CX4Z3 Hoccleve Learzt io Die 863 Fful fewe been, 
i . Konne apparceyuc thinstabilitee Of the world. 1^8 
Hall Chron.^ Hen. IP 15 Some lamentyng the instabilitee 
of the Engli.shc people, iudged theim to l^ spotted with per- 
pctiiall infamte. 2640-4 Earl Bristol in Ru<ihw. Hist. 
Colt. til. (1692) 1. 714 The Swipturc telleth us of . . the In- 
st.ibility ofa Kingdom Divided within it self. 2646 Sir T. 
Bmow.ne Pseud. Ef. h. vi. 96 Parallels or like relations, .by 
their mutuall concurrences support their solitarj’ InbUibili- 
ties. 1781 C. Johnstone Hist. J. yuniper II. 220, I had 
leUure to reflect on the instability of human happine.ss. 
1783 Johnson Lei. io Mrs, T/zrale 21 Oct., Endeavour to 
reform that in.stabtluy of attention which j-ourlast letter has 
happened to betray. 2836 Stanley A‘/«n2*«5 ‘ *l (1858) 


223 Nothing convey.s..so strong a sense of general insta- 
bility and insecurity as the recurrence of earthquake. 2878 
Stewart & Tait Unscezt Uztiv. vi. § 178. 182 Molecular in- 
stability, such as N%'ater cooled below freezing point. 
Xnstable (instF^'b’l), a. Now rare. Also 8 
instabile, [ad. I,, hisiabil-is, f. iiz- (In- 3) 4 - 
staMlis Stable. Cf. F. instable (141I1 c. in Hatz.- 
Dnrm.).] Not stable; lacking stability ; unstable. 

2483 (implied in Instableness]. 1599 Minsvieu 11, In- 
stable or vnstable. 2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. f. i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be .stable, if any one of the necessary 
pillar-s thereof be infirme and instable. 2722 E. SVard 
.Pulgns Brit, iv. 48 Who would have thought the Rabble 
were so ingrateful and instable? 2858 Lardner Hand-bh. 
Nat, Phil., Hydrosi.^ etc. vii. 230 The equilibrium of a boat 
may be rendered instable by the passengers standing up in 
it. 2897 Allbuit’s Syst. Med. II. ^14 Persons of instable 
nervous system may be less able to withstand such influences 
(of tobacco]. 

t Insta’ble, v. Obs. rare ■" [f. In- 2 4 . Stable 

sb.] irans. To stable (a horse, etc.). 

2621 Florio, /nsiallarc, to install, to instable. 

t Insta’bleness, Obs. [f. Instable a. + 
-NESS.] Unstableness, instability. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 32/2 Me thynketh he myght doo 
no la-sse consyderynge our Insiableness. 2628 M. Baret 
Horsezztanship i. 46 HU hands, being alwaies chocking vpon 
the snaffle ulirongh the instablenesse of them) will, .dull the 
liorses mouth, c 2643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Iviii. 84 'I’her 
cannot be two more pregnant instances of the lubricity and 
instablenes of mankind. 

flnstabula’tion, nonce-wd. [f. In- - 4- L. 
siabuluttiy standing-place, stall, stable.] Install- 
ment as in a stable. 

2634 Gayton Picas. Notes 1. iii. ir The.. installation.. of 
this Knight Errant, or rather instabulation (for there was 
no Chappell in the house). 

t Insta’gnate, Obs. rare-'^. [f. In -2 4- 
ppl. stem ol L. slagndre to Stagnate.] intr. To 
become stagnant, stagnate. 

2656 J. Harrington <1658) 252 So pure and per- 

petual a stream, .as being unable to iiistagnate is for ever 
uncap.nble of corruption. 

Install (instp-l), z'.l Also 6-7 enstall, 6- 
instal. [ad. med.L. snstalld-rey f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
slaliuniy cf. OHG. sialy stall- standing-place, sit- 
ting-place: see Stall. Cf. F. installer (1340 in 
Godef. Campj.).] 

1 . irans. To invest with an office or dignity by 
seating in a stall or official seat, as the choir-stall 
of a c.anon in a cathedral, or that of a Knight of 
the Garter or Bath in the chapel of his order, the 
thione of a bishop, etc. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies or 
formalities. Often with complemental extension. 

254B Hall Chrem , Hen. Vltl 194 To be had in the more 
re;)Utacion .. he [the Cardinal) determined to be Iiistallcd 
orinthronisedatYorke. 2582 J.BEii.Haddoft'sAnsxi'.Osflr. 

5 If you were not .alre.ady en.ctalled a brawlyng B^*j!hop. 
2628 Mead in EllU Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. HI. 271 it ts said 
he shall forthwith be. .installed Knight of the Garter, c 2645 
Howell I^etf, (2650) I. xxxviii. 53 The Bithop of Ostia,, 
con-iccratesand instals the Pope. 1682-* Wood 15 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) HI. 5 Mr. (HenryJ Aldrich student of Ch. Ch., 
w.as install’d Canon of the .same. 2762 Hu.me Hist. Ettg. 
111. 1x1. 322 Cromwell ivas declared protector; and with 
great .solemnity installed in lliat high office. 2833 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus iv. iiB A sour reproachful glance From 
those in chief who, cap in hand, installed The new professor 
scarce a year before. 2880 [see InstallaniJ. 

b. By extension : To place in any office or posi- 
tion, esp. one of dignity or authority; to establish 
in any place or condition. 

1647 Ward Sintp. Colder 68 Then Install some untruth in 
its roome for your Generali. 2742 Yousc Nt. Th. vi. 317 
What .station charms thee? I'll install thee there. 28x7 
Coleridge /»/<»?■. Lit. iii. (1894) 29 It U said that St. Nepo- 
miic was in.slalled the guardian of bridges, because he had 
fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. 2840 E. FitzC^rrald 
Lett. (2889) I. 57, I hope you a ill soon come liome and 
install youiself in Mornmglon Crescent. 2878 Bosw. S.mith 
Carthage Having got rid ofhis nanie.sake .. Hasdrubal 
installed himself va commander-in-chief. 1888 liwcy. A fner. 
Coznniw, HI. vr, civ. 496 A company of New England 
Unitarians .. installed itself round thc piano in the great 
saloon of the vessel and sang hj'mns. 2888 Mrs, H. Ward 
R, Elsmere i. ii. (1894) 25 HU family watched his progress 
with . . amazement, till he announced himself ns safely in- 
stalled at Oxford. 

c. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S. 
To invest an already ordained minister with a par- 
ticular pastoral charge. 

2788-2888 Perm Govt. Presh. Ch. U. S.A. 1. x. § 8 The 
presbytery has power.. to ordain, install, remove, and judge 
ministers. Ibid. xvj. § 6 'J’he bishop who U to preside., 
addressing himself to the minister to be installed shall 
propose to him the following or similar questions. 2828 in 
Webster. 

d. To fill (a place) with fan occupant). Obs. irire, 

*577 Stanvhurst Descr. Jrel. in Holittshed (1807-8) \ I. 32 

His heart bring scared with gelousie, and Ins wits installed 
•with phrenise. 

2. 'I'o place (an apparatus, a system of venti- 

lation, lighting, heating, or the like) in posi- 
tion for service or use: cf. In.st.\llation 2. [P. 

installer.] 

2867 W. W. Smith Coal ^ Coalnnlningcox It i« apt to 
be the case, that if one precautionary measure be fully in- 
stalled, onothcr is neglected,— that when safety lamps arc 
adopted for the entire operations of a mine, the ventilation 
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is no longer a subject of the same attention. 1889 Science 
Feb. 116 'l*his road has recently been installed by the 
Sprague Electric RaiK%*ay and Motor Company. 

W. H. Casmey Ventil. Textile Factories .xfi The heat-, 
caused the warmest part, before the fan was installed, to 
increase in temperature about 20 degrees. 

Hence Insta'Ued ppl. a.^ Insta’Uinff vhL sb . ; 
also Znsta'Uer, one who installs. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur, Wks. (Rtldg.) 95/r Nor can 
there sit vtithin the sacred shrine Of Venus more than one 
installid heart. 1610 HoUw\,nd Cavidens FriU 11. 109 All 
Prelates ..sit .. according to their own ordination, enstalh 
ing and promotion. 16x1 Florid, Inuesiitore, an inuester, 
an installer. 1613 Dru.mm. of Hauth. Cypress Grmye Wks. | 
(1711) 126 Life is a government and office, wherein man is 
so long continued, as it pleaseth the Installer. ^1649 — 
Irene ibid. 176 I3y oaths of princes, at their installing. 1687 
Bp. CAR-nvRiCHT in Magd. Coll. <5* If as. II (O. H. S.) 147 

AVill you. .a.s'-ist at the Installing of him? x'jz^Lond. Gas. 
No. 6290/3 The two new installed Knights offered together, | 

t InstaTl, -al, v." Ohs. ran. [f. In- - (?) + 
Stall v. in the sense ‘ to arrange or fix (a pay- 
ment) ’ : cf. Estall V. Perh. influenced in form 
by Install u.'] trans. To pay by instalments. 

1679 ‘Tom Ticklefoot’ Ohs. Trials IFaietnan, etc, 6 
To us that know the Methods of the Court, never to pay so 
much Wages at a time, they always instal .such Summs. 
Installant (instg-lant), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. installaiiFevt^ pr. pple. of installdre to In- 
stall.] a. adj. That installs, b. sb. One who 
installs. 

1880 Times i July 13/3 The Bishop installant will he the 
Bishop of Chester. Ihid. ig Oct. g Yesterday 15 new 
Canons were installed . - The Bishop was installant. 1895 
N. B. Daily Mail Nov. 4 Dr. Talbot was yesterday 
afternoon enthroned in Rochester Cathedral as the hun- 
dredth bishop of that diocese. The Bishop of Dover was 
the installant. 

Installation (instgl^>*j3n). [ad. mcd.L. ?'«- 
slalldliou-em, n. of action f. installdre to Install. 
Cf. F. installation (1349 in Godef. Complf)f\ 

1 . The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; the ceremony of formally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position ; hence, formal 
establishment in any office or position. 

1606 Holland Suelon. 137 Being nominated to sue- 
ccede Augur . . before his inuesturc and installation therein, 
he was aduanced to the sacerdotall dicnitle of a Pontille, 
xy*6 AvLirFK Pare>-gon 303 So is Installation^ in respect of 
Ecclesiastical Dignities, equivalent unto Colbtion in respect 
of simple Benefices. 18*3 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 315 The 
cardinal (Wolsey] had invited the nobility of the county to 
assist at his installation. X83X Brewster (1855)1. iv. 

69 The Duke of Buckingham’s installation as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 1840 Macaulay Ess.^ Clive 
(1887) 532 The .. Nizam came thither .. and the ceremony 
of his installation was performed there with great pomp. 

attrib. 1776 Adam Smith IP. H. i. xl. iii. (1869) I. t88 
In 1309, Ralph de Born, Prior of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bujy, gave a feast upon his installation-daj'. 1874 Green 
S/iort Hist. vi. § 5. 324 On the e%*e of his installation-feast, 
he [Wolsey] was arrested on a charge of high treason, 
b. In U.S, -IXST.\LMENT I b. 

1846 in Worcester. 

2 . The action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus, or the 
like) ; a mechanical apparatus set up or put in 
position for use ; spec, used to include all the neces* 
sar)’ plant, materials and work required to equip 
rooms or buildings with electric light. instal- 
lationf\ 

1882 C.W. Siemens in Nature XXVII. 6q h From the 
experience of large installations, I consider that electricity 
can . . be produced in London at a cost of about one shilling 
per 10,000 Ampere-Volts. xZZzPop. Set. * 1 lont/i/yXXl. 578 
^e final form adopted in electric installations. 1804 H. 
Drummond Ascent Alan 365 Childhood in its early stage 
ts a series of installations and trials of the new machinery. 

Allhutt's .Syst. Med. 1. 353 This [battery] can be used 
eitlier in the consulting room or in the patient’s home, and 
IS therefore superior to a fixed installation. 

Installed, -er, -ing: see after Ikstall zi.i 
Instalment’, installment (instg-lmcnt). 
[I. Install ti.i + -mext.] . 

1 . The Action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; formal induction into an office or dignity: 
installation. 

1589 PCTTENIIAM Ettgr. PeesU I. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 At soleiiine 
feasts and pompes of coronations and cnstallments of hon- 
ourable orders. _ 1594 Soaks. Rich. HI, m. i. ifi- Tlic in- 
stalenicnt of tins noble Duke. In the seate roj-all of this 
famous He. 1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. ii. x. 80 Chosen 
to giue a further glory to Coronations and Enstalments 
x66i Pepvs Diary ^ Oct., The casiom of Lord Mayors 
going the day of their installment to Paul’s. 2767 Black- 
RTONc Comm. II. xx. 312 In dignities possession is given 
by installment ; in rectories and vicarages by induction. 
1836 Ld. Cockburn yml. 1. 13S Peel .. is a most fitting 
man for this literary honour. His instalment will be made 
the occasion of a grand party festis'al. 

b. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S.A.: 
The instiliilion ofan already ordained minister to a 
charge; « Induction 4b. Cf. Install t/.i i c. 

1788-1833 Form Gox't. Presb. Ch.^ U. S. A. i, xyu § 4 
When any minister is to be settled in a congregation, the 
installment, which consists in constituting a pastor.al rel.t- 
lion l)clwecn him and the people of that particular church, 
m.ay be performed cither by the presbytery, or by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 


c. Establishment in any position, seat, or place. 
1646 Evance Noble Ord, 2 Elyes enstallment, or a large 
grant of honour to Ely. 1829 I. Taylor Etiihus. x. 296 
The instalment of the Inspired Volume in the throne of 
universal authority. 2863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 
21-2 His instalment in the garden as its owner. 1884 
C. F. WooLSON in HarpePs Alag. Feb. 375/2 The install- 
ment of our twelve selves in these . . carriages, 

•j* 2 . A place or seat wherein some one is in- 
stalled. Obs. rare. 

1598 Shaks. Alerty IP. v. v. 67 Each faire Instalment, 
Coate, and seu’rall Crest, With loyall Blazon, euermore be 
blest. 1610 Healey St. As/^. Citie 0/ God xiv. ix. (1620) 
482 Here also we see their estate in their immortall future 
instalment. 

Xnstalmeut 2 (inst§*lment). Also install-, 

[f. Install vF- -i- -ment, or f. In- 2 .f. Stalment. 

Cf. ESTALLlfENT.] 

•j* 1 . The arrangement of the payment of a sum 
of money by fixed portions at fixed times; =Es- 
tallment. Obs. 

1732 Hcarke Otterhourne <5* iVhetkasnsi. 376 notCy Eslal- 
lameuiutn idem est quod stallamentum^ i.e. AngUce, stall- 
vient sive installment, vel (ut olim efferebant) cstallment. 
Id quod liquet ex vocibus sive assignationes. 1775 Ash, 
Instalment, . . the act of bringing to its proper place in any 
account, a payment. 

2 . * The payment, or the time appointed for pay- 
ment, of different portions of a sum of money, 
which, by agreement of the parties, instead of being 
payable in the gross, at one time, is to be paid in 
parts, at certain stated times’ (Tomlins Jacob's 
Law Diet. 1797). 

1776 Adam Smith JV.N. ii. 11.(1869) 1. 314 This sum ought 
to have been paid in at several different instalments. 

3 . Each of several parts into which a sum pay- 
able is divided, in order to be paid at different fixed 
times ; a part of a sum due paid in advance of the 
remainder. 

1775 Adam Smith IP. N. 11. ii. (1869) I. 314 A great part 
of the proprietors, when they paid in their first instalment, 
opened a cash account with. the bank. 1796 Mouse 
Geog. I. 263 Interest on installments of Foreign debt. Ibid. 
IL 380 A loan to be taken up by gradual instalments. 1828 
Webster s.v., In large contracts, .it i.s not unusual to agree 
that the money shall be paid by installments. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons ir. iii, Your father takes, we say, 50 shares at 
each, paying only an instalment of;^2 a share. 1871 B’ness 
Bunsen in Hare Zi^ (1879) II. vii. 418 Konigsberg has just 
paid in the last -Instalment of the debt she was obliged to 
incur. 1899 Sayce Early Israel \\\. c6o The ordinary rate 
of interest was 20 percent., paid in monthly instalments. 

b, Jg. A part of something produced or sup- 
plied in advance of the remainder; one of several 
parts supplied or produced at different limes. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem.x^o The mixture is to be 
poured on by instalment, as it were. 1856 Froude Hist. 
En^. (1858) II. vii. 194 This was but a slight in.stalment of 
lenity, 1858 Ly^om IPhatwill he dot \. iv, When I had 
finished the first instalment of the work . . my mother grew 
alarmed for my health. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 11, 
ix. § 78 (1875) 233 His conclusion may be accepted as 
a large instalment of the truth. 

Instaminate (mstm-min/t), a, Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. instamindtus i see In - 3 and Staminate.] Not 
staniinate ; not having stamens. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Zcx., Instaminatus, applied by H. 
Cassini to the corol in the Synantherex, when it is not 
accompanied by perfect male organs : instaminate. x8W 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Instamp, obs. form of Enstamp, 

Instance (imstans), sb. Forms: 4-6 in- 
staunce, 5 inatauns, 5-(5 instans, 4- instance, 
[a, F. instance (13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) eagerness, 
anxiety, solicitation, a judicial process, a new argu- 
ment rebutting the reply to a former argument, 
formerly also an instant of time, ad. L. instdniia 
(i) a being present, presence, (2) urgency, earnest- 
ness in supplication, (3) a pleading or process in a 
court of justice (Ulpian), (4) in med. Schol. L. ari 
objection to a general statement, an instance to 
the contrary, transl. Gr. tvaraais (Buridan, c 1350, 
In Metaphysicen A Hstotelis Qnuestioncs : see Prant 1 ) : 
f. instdnt-cvi Instant a.] 

I. Urgency; pressure; urging influence. 

1 . Urgency in speech or action ; urgent entreaty, 
solicitation; earnestness; persistence, arch., exc.^ 
in phr. at the instance o/iy, person"), at the solici- 
tation, suit, instigation, or suggestion of. 

c X340 Hampole Prose Tr.z 6 At he praycre and instaunce 
of oper. 1382 WvcLiF Judith iv. 8 Al the puple criede to the 
Lord M-ith gret instaunce. 1460 Cargrave Ckron. (Rolls) 
176 The K>’ng compelled ..on the othir party be instauns 
of the lordes. 1526 Tindale Eph. vi. 28 Watch thervmto 
with all instance and suppllcacion. 2585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Poy. t. xix. 23b, Declarj’ng unto them., 
that at the instaunce and re<iuest of [etc.]. 1642 Rogers 

Faaman 31 The instance and unweariednesse of the be- 
rieging army hath battered downc the forts. 2664 Jer. 
Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. 11. §4 The French Embassador 
. . made instance for restitution of the Chalice to the Laity. 
X770 Junius Lett. xxxw. 173 The unhappj* man, who yields 
^ last to such personal instance and >oUcitation. i8st 
Hussey Papal Posverx, 29 The Emperor, at the Pope’s in- 
stance summoned Flas’iaims to Rome. 1866 Dora Green- 
well Ess. 175 The rc\*ercnd gentleman labours his point 
wnth strong instance and perseverance. 

•fb. Tos^Xy at the instance of Obs. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219 b/i Wherfore mayst not thou 
atte instaunce of my merytes and prayers be meued to pen- 
naunce, 2525 Ld. Berners Ftviss. 1 1. Ivi. llviiLl 105, 1 pm-e 
you, in the instaunce of loue and peas, to conuey me to 
speke with the kynge. 

t c. pi. Urgent entreaties, repeated solicitation. 
[Cf. F. iitslances.l Ol>s. 

1647-8 CoTTEiiELL Davitcls Hist. Fr. (1678) 34 To sotofy 
their instances and complaints. « 2674 Clarendon // w/.Av/. 
X. § so The Parliament made, many sharp instances ‘that 
the King might be deliver’d into their hands'. 1737W111STOS 
yosephust Antiq. iv. vi. § 3 At the earnest instances and 
fervent intreaties of Balak. 2862 Merivale A’w/;. 
(1865) IV, xxxyii. 279 Tiberius, .thought it decent to inter- 
fere for her in, a letter; but his instances ^YeIe slern’y 
rejected. 

4 * 2 . Somethingwhichurgesorimpels; impelling 
motive; cause, Ohs. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ni. iL 25 Tell him his Feares are 
shallow, without instance. 1602 — Ham. in. ii. 192 The 
instances that second Marriage moue, Are base respects of 
Thi'ift, but none of Loue. 1665 Evelyn Corr. x6 June, His 
Royal Highness being safe becomes a double instance i»f 
rejoicing to us. 

H. Instant time. 

A being present, presence ; the present time. 

CX374 Chaucer Bocth. v. pr. vi. 135 (Camb. MS.) J>ou ne 
shall nat dernym it as prescience of thin^es to comp, but 
J>ou shal demyn it moore ryditfully, J>at it is science of pre- 
sence, or of Instaunce. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IP, iv. 1.83 
The examples Of euery Minutes instance (present now) Hath 
put vs in these ill-beseeming Armes. 
i* 4 . An instant, a moment. Obs. 

2631 North’s Plutarch, Add. Znyof (1657) 931 Immediatly 
they pulled oufthe spill of the Dart, and at that instance he 
gave up the ghost. 2642 Perkins'' Prof. Bk. xi. §730. 319 
'1‘he attornement cannot be so soone done but that there 
shall bee an instance betweene the grant and the attom^ 
ment. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 12 Those con- 
tinued instances of time which flow into thous.-md ycares. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 144 We hold time to be made 
out of nows or instances. 


III. In Scholastic Logic, and derived senses. 

"I* 5. A case adduced in objection to or disproof 
of a universal assertion (= med.L. instanlia, Gr. 
tvaraaii). Obs. 

*573 U. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 215 A marvelous in- 
stance Against all dalliance, c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. i3^» 
I am an instance to prove the contrary. x594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. I. xiv. § 2 Against the former of these two con- 
struclions instance hath sundry ways been given. iWt 
B. loNsoN Cynthia’s Rev. ii. i, I can repel that paradox., 
of those, which hold the face to be the index of the mind. , 
for instance I will now give you the particular and distinct 
face of every your most noted' species of persons. x6eS 
Bacon Adv. Leant, r. ii. § 3 It is almost without instance 
contradictory. Ibid. 11, xiii, | 3 To conclude upon an enu- 
meration of particulars, without instance conlradictw. 
no conclusion, but a conjecture. *696^ Phillips fed. 5'» 
Instance, .. a new Objection in School disputes to destro) 
the Solution which the Respondent has made to the first 
Argument. , 

6. A fact or example brought forward m support 
of a general assertion or an argument, or in ffius- 
tralion of a general truth. Hence, any thing, j«r- 
son, or circumstance, illustrating or exemplifying 
something of a more general character ; a case, an 
illustrative example. Also, in broader sense, a case 
occurring, a recurring occasion, f To p've of 
make instance', Instance 2. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 36, 1 will but gt'.f 
you an instance of the same, 2600 Shaks, A. F. ^- *{■ 
256 Full of wise sawes, and moderne instances. 1617 MOR'* 
SON Itin. I. lox Hee adds, that many miracles .arc heerc 
done, and first gives instance in the person of „ 

of . 267s Baxter CaM. 11. vi. 117 I^*d not jo 

confess that they were able.. to do the works of 
Grace? and that in abundance of Instances? ^ 

T. Browne Alisc. Tracts (1684) 46 Theophrastus .. 
instance in the Olive, hath left this Doctrine unto us. i ^ 
W. Walker Idiomat. Angto-Lai. 250, I r? 

a very great instance of conlinency. 2790 Raley • 
Paul. Rom. i. ir This is an Instance of conformity. 3 
D'lsRACLt Chas. I, III. iv. 57 Noy..is 
mere knowledge is not rrue' wisdom. 2860 Adp. I/mj - • 
Laws Th. Introd. 19 Without something more 
mere form, there can be no instance of a law, an 
being the presence of the law in an object capable o 
taining it. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4- *^9 y ® . ^ 
take. , a foreign instance to illustrate this fundamental po 
in our municipal history. .r 

b. For instance : for example, as an instance 
what has been said. , . ■ t r 

2657 R. Licon Barbadoes *9 The proof eftm^ ° 

by looking on the Stars.., for instance, there wa I*/’ w/t' 
call’d Auriga [etc.]. 2723 Chambers ir. he Clen-s t * -^ 
Archil. I. 30 It.. can never happen, unless in d'?,*'’ 053 
a Building: for instance, of a Dome, or the 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. (1870) § 326 The dady mot 
the Earth is very different in different parts — at Ibc 
and at a pole, for instance. \tZ$Lyeli's Bind. Elen ’ 

(ed. 4) 20 Deposits, .arc still in progress at many po » 
for instance, at the mouth of the Var. . . r -- 

+ C. Any particular or point characteristic 
included in something general or abstract ; a uc » 
circumstance. Obs. . , . 

2649 jEit. Taylor Gt.Exemp. Ep. P'd- 
of morality serve man’s nalurall and poliiicallcn^ -11 the 
Eaw Serious C. xvj. (1760 2S2 Many pcop c h'c m 3 ‘ 
instances of pride, 2737 Whiston Joselhus, Y^. ’ 

§ 4 Nor did they leave off the inst.-inces of .. 

worship, a 2745 Swift DiRi^- knctving ones sell . _ 

VIII. 249 To pursue the hc.art of man ^ 

stances of life, in all its several windings and turni 



INSTAI^CE. 

t7. Something -which proves or indicates; a proof, 
evidence ; a sign, token, mark. Oifs. 

1590 Greene Mount, Gann. (2616) 60 These droppes are 
notsignesofsorrowes, but instances of con tent. 1593 Shaks. 
Lttcr. 1511 Cheeks neither red, nor pale, but mingled so, 
That blushing red, no guiliie instance gaue. 1607 Heywood 
Worn, Kilde tv. Kiftan. Wks. 1874 ll. 120 What instance 
hast thou of this strange report ? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
VIII. ix, I beg you to accept a guinea as a small instance of 
my gratitude. X79x Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, [She] 
gave the first instance of her kindness by endeavouring to 
revive those of her friend. 

IV. In legal use, and phrase thence derived. 
[From L. histaniia in Ulpian.] 

8 . A process in a court of justice, a suit. Court 
of first instance, court of primary jurisdiction. 
[Cf. Fr. tribunal de pi'emiere instance?^ 

i66t Bramhall Just Tind.Viu so6 To seek for a remedy 
of these abuses at Rome, was such an insupportable charge, 
by reason of three instances and three sentences necessary 
to be obtained. 2682 Stair Form 0/ Process 3 Processes 
are brought in before the Lords, .some in the first instance, 
some in the second. x68^ Sm G. Macj^enzie Inst. jv. iii, If 
there has been a Debate in the first instance, (for so we call 
the action before the Decreet). 2692 Earl Nottingham in 
25//: Rep. Covim.A'^^. Ii.s8 The Judges in the 

first instance are sometimes of the number of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Appeale. 2726 Aylifte^ Parergon 151 The 
Instance of a Cause is said to be that Judicial Process, which 
is made from the Contestation of a Suit, even to the Time of 
pronouncing Sentence in the Cause, or till the end of three 
years, i860 Trench Serm., Rev. ii. 3 (1861) 274 There lies 
an appeal to a tribunal of higher instance in Heaven.^ 1865 
Spectator 25 Feb. igg The loser is seldom satisfied with the 
decision of a Court of first instance. x888 Bryce Amer, 
Commtv. I. 337 Any court, be it a State court of first in- 
stance or the Federal court of last Instance. 

b. Instance court, a branch of the former Ad- 
miralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of pri- 
vate injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime subjects and in 
contracts of a maritime nature. See ADMiRALTi' 4 - 
Instajtce side of the Court, a district court of the 
United States sitting in the exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction in admiralty to determine cases of the 
same kind. 

1802 {title') Formulare Instrumentorum : or, a Formulary 
of. .Standing Orders used in the High Courts of Admiralty 
. .of Pri*e and Instance. 1846 M«CuLtocH Aec, Brit. Aw/- 
pire (1854) II. 289 The Court of Admiralty is twofold j the 
Instance Court, which takes cognisance of contracts made 
and injuries committed on the high seas; and the Prize 
Court, 1863 H. Co.\ Jnsiii. 11. x\, 573 The Instance Court 
has cognizance of maritime causes arising upon the sea or 
in parts out of the reach of the common law. 

9. Sc. Law. See quot. 16 ^ 3 . 

1693 Stair Inst. Lavj Scott, tv. lii. § 22 An Instance is that 
which may be insisted in at one dyet or course of Probation. 
x86x %V, Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Diets 0/ Compearance, 
The indictment, or the criminal letters, must be called on 
the precise day to which the accused is cited . . otherwise 
the instance perishes, and a new libel must be raised. Ibid., 
Where the prosecutor is absent, the Court may desert the 
diet, and thus the instance will be lost, and no farther pro- 
ceedings can take place on that libel. 

10. Wence, In the first instance \ as the first step 
in proceeding ; in the first place. 

a 1676 Hale Hist. Com. Law i. (1779) ,11 The statutes . . 
were not in the first instance drawn up in the form of acts 
of parliament; but the petition and the answer were entred 
in the parliament rolls, and out of both, .the act was drawn 
up. 2850 Robertson Senn. Sen iii. s'iii. ro8 The penalty 
is In the first instance, corrective not penal. 1880 Mujrhead 
Gains iv. § 270 The praetor turned his attention to the 
matter and introduced interdicts of another sort, which we 
call secondary, because they are had recourse to only in the 
second instance. Mod. I applied to the local post office in 
the first instance, and then to the Secretary at the Gener.al 
Post Office: I had to write thrice and wait five weeks for 
an explanation. 

Instance (i'nstans), v. [f. prec. sb. With 
sense i cf. OF. insiancter to plead.] 

I. + 1. trails. To urge, entreat urgently, impor- 
tune. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan CAm?//. VII. 645 The Kynge sent .. vnto the 
forenamedIohn..& hym by manymeanys instaunsyd to leue 
the company of the lordys. 1515 Phnupton Corr. 311, 1 in- 
staunced & desired you to shew your fatherly kjndnes unto 
my poore wife & me. i6ix Florio, /ns/are, to instance, to 
vrge, to presse with diligence, to importune. 2654^ H. 
L’Estrange C/tas, ! 30 To carr^» his Majesty their Prince 
into Spain, to the end he might be enforced, and instanced 
in line Romish ReVngion. isec lESTXwuWi beWi. 

' -tb. To urge (things). Obs. rare. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. (1612) 363 So many 
Incantations, lyes, feares, hopes instanced shee..As lastly 
did the non-plust Nunne vnlo her Chafmes agree. 

TT 2. intr. To cite an instance, to adduce an 
example in illustration or proof. Const, in (the 
example adduced), rarely upon (the matter illus- 
trated) ; with indirect passive, iO be instanced in, 
to be cited or adduced as an instance. Now rare. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd.^- Comnnv. (1603) 259, 1 say, 
that generally (to instance first of all m the Pope) that his 
catholike majestic, will ha^’c him [etc.]. 1624 Gataker 

Transubst. 8 Hee insianceih in that very particular that 
wee now treate of. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 230 
It were easie to instance, but charity bids me forbeare. 
/TX670 Hackct Cent. Serm. (1673) victory' over 

death after that bloudy passion, which I shall instance 
upon in this verse. 1736 Butler Anal. z. vi. 153 \\ hich is 
the fallacy’ instanced in by the ancients. 2789 G. >\ kite 
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Sclbome (t853l 11. xxiv. 233 It would be needless to instance 
in sheep which constantly flock together. 1827 C. Wokdsw. 
Chas. / 223 Note,To instance merely in one .short work. 2882 
C. Short in. Amer. Jml. Philol. HI. 151 We will instance 
in a single writer, Walton. 

fb. Of a thing: To receive illustration, be ex- 
emplified. Ohs. rare. 

a 2667 Jer. Taylor (Webster 1S64), Tins story doth not 
only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. 

3. irans. To illustrate, prove, or show, by means 
of an instance; to exemplify ; to exhibit. Nowra/v. 

2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 44 b, I coulde instance the 
truth of this assertion ryjon many, 1627 F. E. Hist. 
Edw.^ II in Select, fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 49 Main reasons 
are given, probable enough to instance the necessity of his 
fall. 2769 V>OLX)»i. Kom. /fMHi776) I. 4^4SYit'bout ulier- 
ing a word, or instancing the least civility, 1783 M. W. 
W. Grenville Lei. to Ld. Temple 28 ^lar. in Dk, 
Buckhra. Crt. Geo. Ill (2853) I. 213 This he instanced in 
the American war, and in the riots of 2780. 2842-3 

Grove Correl, Phys. Forces 54 The above doctrine is beau- 
tifully instanced in the experiment of Thilarier. 

4 . To cite as an instance or example ; to mention 
in illustration. In imperative = ‘ Take as an in- 
stance'; bnt here perhaps orig. the sb. : cfWjTX'sss. 

1622 [MisseldenJ Free Trade 64 Other Uke dispensations 
of Statutes I might instance. 1645 Boate litl. Nat. Hist, 
(1652) 174 Yet it hath happened that .. abundance of snow 
hath fallen, Instance that of the year 1635. a 1725 Pope 
Observ. Homers Catal. (Seager), He proceeds to instance 
several others who. .have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. 1822 R. G. Wallace 15 Yrs. India 
304 Some of the customs are curious, but only one or two 
can be instanced. 18 . . H. Spencer Induct. Biol. (L.), The 
arousing of a thought or feeling, always involves the over- 
coming of a certain resistance -.instance the fact that during 
nervous prostration [etc.J. 1875 Jo\vETTA/3^i>(ed.2) I. 14B, 

1 may instance olive oil, which is mischievous to all plants. 

•j* 5. To indicate, point to. Obs. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sqrls T. viiL 366 Others bethought 
them that this noble scheone instnned Canac, and Fthelta 
the queenc. 

Hence I*nstanced ppl. a . ; I'nstanoing vbl. sb. 
ixn^ppl, a. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 370 Not lother, did 
j^neas, to instancing Dido tell His Cities sack. 2649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Cause, iv. v. 437 That worthy Divine did not 
hecdfully observe the great difference betwixt these in- 
stanced degrees. 1736 Eliza Stanley tr. Hist. Pr. Titi 
106 There passed between them a little Scuffle of Insiancings 
and Refusings. 

t I'listanceable, a. Ohs. rare'-^'^. [f. prec. 

+ -ABLE,] Capable of being instanced or exem- 
plified. 

1641 ‘ SMECTYMNUus’Ffmf. .d /Mtv. xUi. i68 You are pleased 
to say, That . . the fault ts rare and hardly instanceabie. We 
thinke the contrary is more hardly instanceable. 

Znstancy (i'nstansi). fad, L. insidntiax cf. 
Instance sb., and see -anct.j 

1. The quality of being instant ; urgency, earnest- 
ness, solicitation ; pressure, pressing nature. 

X515 Plumpton Corr. 212, 1 besech you, .to take the payne 
upon you to make such labor unto Sir John Roclife, that he 
will, at your instauncie. .make a release of that land in 
Combrig. 2594 Hooker Eecl. Pol. i. x. § 14 Those henuenly 
precepts, which our Lord and Sauiour with so great in- 
siancie gaue as concerning peace and vnitic. 1665 R. B. 
Comm, 2 Talcs 297 The Autor, upon the instancy of sundry 
Persons of Quality, had finish’d his Comments. 2841 
'HvccuQw Parables, Alar. AV//g'’j 3cv/ (i860) 219 The king., 
told his ser\*an(s. .to press the message with greater dis- 
tinctness and instancy. rtx894 Stevenson St, Ives xix. 
(1898) 142 Relieved of the instancy of his fear. I 

2. The quality of being close at hand ; im- 
minence ; immediate approach, rare, 

1658 Phillips, Instancy, a being near at hand. 2879 
Farrar St. Paul (2883) I. xxx. 601 The supposition that Jie 
had spoken of the actual instancy of the day of the Lord. 

3. Immediatcuess, instantaneity. rare. 

1851 J. Gumming Lect. Mirac, (1854) I. 38 The evidence. . 
was in the speed and instancy of a process which it usually 
lakes months, or a year, to achieve. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. AuHiesier II. 54 What riveted^ the resemblance most 
was the instancy of their sympathetic communion. 

+ 4. = Instance sb. 6. Obs. rare. 

2613 Jackson Creed 11, xxi. § 7 [That] wee should giue 
particular instancies of such Marlyrs- 

+ Xnsta’nd, v. Obs. [f. In- ^ + Stand v., after 
'L.inslare: see Instant.] intr. a. To be at hand. 

"b. To press closely. (Only in pres, pple. rendering 
L. instans.) 

J382 Wyclif Gen. xxxviii. 27 Instondyng the berjTig, 
gemels apereden in the wombe. — Jimg. xi. 5 In iboo 
days fou^ten the sones of Amon a3ens Yrael : the whiche 
sharpli instoondy'nge [L. quibus acriier itislaniibus], the 
more thur3 birth wenten fro Galaad. — 1 Esdras v. 47 In 
stondende..the seuenthemoneth..thei camen togidere. 
c. To be urgent or pressing, to be importunate. 
1:1450 Mirour Saluactoun 345 That Adam shuld of the 
frui'te ete with hir instode Kue. Ibid. 241 And y* pilat 
instode (L. instiiisse) for cristis delyvring. 
I'HStatliding, ppl. a. rare. [f. In adv. 1 1 a 
+ Standing ppl. a.] Standing or projecting in- 
wards. 

2878 T. Bryant Fract. Snrg. 1. 368 Instanding upper 
front teeth can be trained out. 

Znstant (i’nstant), a, {advl) [a. F. instant 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-H.'iim.) assiduous; at hand, im- 
minent; ad. L. insidnlem, pr. pple. of instare 
to be present, to be at hand ; to urge, press upon ; 
to apply oneself to; f.rV;- (In-2) to stand,] | 


INSTAIfT. 

I. 1. Pressing, urgent, importunate, a. Said of 
persons and Iheir actions. 

^ *477 [implied in Instantly i]. 2494 Fabyan Citron. 
vii. 315 Theyse ,iiii. byshoppys . . made instaunt labour 
to the Kynge, for the obseruynge of the popys com- 
maundement. 2355 Eden Decades 58 He was in.stant 
to trauayle westwarde by foote. 2560 Bible (Genev.) 
Luke .XAiii, 23 They were instant with loud voyces, and 
required that he might be crucified. — 2 Tim. iv. 2 
Preache iheworde: be instant, in season and out of season. 
^93 in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 3^2 He is instant with all 
Parents, that they permit not their Children, to hear las- 
civious Words. 2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 885 The 
Bishops were instant with the King to make Peace. 1865 
Trollope_ Belton Est. xx. 237 He., was more instant in 
his affection, more urgent in hU good office, 
b. Of things : Pressing, urgent. 

1583 Washington tr- Nicholnys Voy. 11. xviii. 52 b, To 
succour and supply the instant necessities which might 
h.appen.^ 1588 Q. Ei.iz. in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. n. III. 139 
Upon this instant extraordinarie occasion. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
Epise. (2647) 371 Instant necessity . . hath r.Ttified it. 1777 
Burkc Let. Sheriffs fi7‘istol\t\\?.. 1842 I. 209 It would be- 
come every man’s immediate and instant concern. 2816 
Scott Aniig. xH, I thought there was not .such instant 
haste. 2856 J, H. Newman 157 He has instant need 

of you. 

I II. 2, Now present, or present at the time de- 
! fined ; now (or then) existing or Imppening, arch. 

I ^ 1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 222 Kyng Alexander cam at that 
instant tyme. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 503 This Countries 
' instant Shrieve. ci66g Waller To Person o/Hc}iour,on 
hisHriiish Princes'' 27 Eternity hasneitherpast Norfuture 
. . But is all instant. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, I. 315 
The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, are perfectly happy. 2882 Daily Tel. 22 Feb., 
On the 12th of February — this instant Saturday. 

b. Said of the current calendar month ; now 
elUpt. as in the lOth instant, i. e. the tenth day of 
the current month. Abbieviatcd inst. 

Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 377,1 have appointed 
friends to convene the iSlh day of this instant month. 1583 
Stocker Hist. Civ. U'arres Lowe C, i, 25 The 20. or 21. 
of that instant. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 27 
On Tuesday being the thirteenth of this instant. 2640-4 
in Rushw. Hist, Coll. in. (1602) I. 510 The Message re- 
ceived from Your Majesty the seventh of this instant 
February. 1648 Cromwell Let. 26 Sept, in Carlyle, We re- 
ceived yours from Falkirk of the x5th September Instant. 
1688 Land. Gaz, No. 2327/1 On the Sth Instant at 5 in 
the hlorning, we di.vcovered a Sail. *707-8 Pope Let. to 
Wycherley 28 Feb., I have had yours of the 23rd of this 
instant. 2708 Swift Predict. Sept., The pope will die 
on the 2iih Instant. 1742 Fielding J, Atidrews iv. v, 
On the — of this instant October, being Sabbath day, 1827 
CoBBETT Pol. Btg. XXXII. 47 The proprietor of the 
Courier, on the 2d instant, ha.s these words. Mod, In my 
letter of the 15th inst. 

3. Close at hand, impending, imminent. 

a 1520 Barclay Jugurth (Pynson, ed. «) 82 If I knewe 
without doute that our sure dUtruction were instant. x6os 
A. WaLCT//^.r/T//rtGr//.46i Feeling the honre of his death 
to be instant, 1662 Gushing Lent hast 97 When now Lent 
was in.stant. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 26 p 3 The evil 
which to men in other stations may seem distant, to him is 
instant and ever before his eyes. 1820 Scott Mouast, iii, 
Her mind being probably occupied by the instant danger. 
1871 Browning Bnlaust, 543 The abrupt Fate’s footstep 
instant noxv. 

4. Following immediately, f a. Next in order 
of time, very next. Obs. 

1613 Marston Imat, C'iess v. Ij, Vpon the instant morrow 
of her nuptials. 

b. Succeeding or coming without any interval; 
immediate. 

1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 20, I feare the Power of 
Percy is loo weake, 'Jo wage an instant tryal! with the king. 
1605 — Lear i, iv. 268 The shame it selfe doth speake For 
instant remedy. 1667 Milton P. L, x. 210 Th’ instant 
stroke of Death. 1749 Smollett Regie, v. ii, Intelligence 
.important, that demands His instant ear. 1786 Burke W. 
Ilastmgs Wks. 2842 II. 260 For the sole purpose of creating 
an instant fortune for the said Sullivan. x8i6 Accum Chem. 
Tests (1818) 164 An in.stant milkiness ensues. 2850 MrCosii 
Div. Goz't. it. ii. (1874) 263 A pariicular vital vessel bursts, 
and instant death follows. 2866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. 
Occ. iii.^ 77 The sailors were in dread of almost instant 
destruction. Mod. The application gave instant relief. 

5. as adv. (^pocl.) Instantly, at once. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 94 You my sinnewes, grow not 
instant Old ; But bearc me stiffely up. 2667 Milton P. L. 
vi. 549 Instant without disturb they took Allarm. <11763 
Shenstone Elegies viu 17 Instant a graceful form appear’d 
confest. 1823 T. Busby Lucretius i. 559 Its warmth we 
instant feel. 

Instairt (rnstant), sb. JelViijL use of I: 5 STAST 
a. cf. med.L. instans (Du Cange), F. instant 
(Rabelais, 16 th c.).] 

I. 1. The point of time now present, or regarded 
as present with reference to some action or event ; 
hence, point of time, moment. 

a 2500 Sir Bettes 964 (Pjmson), They went to the kynge^ in 
that instant. 2576 Fleming Pauopl. Episi. 63 Which 
offereth unto me, at this instant, no lesse occasion of musmg. 
j6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4- Mor. 31 Green figges, which at that 
instant were brought from thence. 2610 Siiak^ Temp, m, 
i. 64 The verie instant that I saw 5*ou, did My heart file to 
your seruice. 1638 K. Junius Paint, of Attcienls 238 Phan- 
tasies. .running in the mind at the verj* in'itani of concept ion. 

2642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. 111. xix. 202 Of all the extent 
of time, onelythe instant is that lohicb we can call ours. 

2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xliv. 275, I made liim no 
answer for the instant. 1714 Steele Reader 'R o. 7 (1723) 
sSi The Monitor of the day followinc, towit on the Instant 
of my present writing. 2715-20 Pors Jluui xvii. 777 Fly to 
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INSTATJRATION, 


the fleet, this instant fly. 1776 Gibbos DecL ffF, 1. 134 He 
wished impatiently for death, and hastened the instant of it. 
Mod. Come this very instant ! 

2. An infinitely shoit space of time; a point of 
time ; a moment 

1398 Tkevis k Barilu De P. R. h. xviii. (Add. MS. 27944}, 
An Instant is a duringe that abydith nougt, for an Instant is 
and neuer was nothin shal be. *570 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. iii. 2 An instant in time, is neither tyme, nor part 
of tyme. 2651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 4 (1727; 68 
That sorrow . . which gives its smart but by instants and 
smallest Proportions of time, 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. ii. 
xiv. (1695) 94 Such a part of Duration wherein we per- 
ceive no Succession, is that which we may call an Instant. 
17x3 Addison Cato i. iii, Every instant I expect him here. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. S2 Owing to the 
momentum acquired in the first instants, 1891 E. Peacocic 
N. Drendon II. 63 He was not an instant loo soon. 

3 . Phrases (from I ami 2 ). At {in) one iaii) in- 
slant, at one and the same moment, concurrently. 
fAt one {(in') instant, in a moment, forthwith, im- 
mediately. In an instant, on {yupon, the 
instant, etc. The instant, elliptically = ‘ the very 
instant ' or ‘ moment that ’, ‘ as soon as ever ’. 

X4S0-X530 Myrr. our Ladye 177 The chary te of god . . en- 
flaumed them all in a poyntc, momenie or in^tame. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 253 In one instant he fallen 
agayne. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosinogr.^ Glasse 47 It 
should be mid Jay with us, and them at one instaunt. 1600 
Shaks. a. y. L. m. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that tript 
vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an instant. 
161X Bible Isa. xxix. 5 It shalbe at an instant suddenly. 
1640 Lr. ’fcrdcrcs IZotnatU of 17 A great K.rivght 

arriving in the instant, /lid. HI. 38 The place being on 
an instant covered with a world of people. 17SS H. Wali’OLe 
Lett. H. Mann 15 June, The instant he leaves you, you, 
all the world, are nothing to him. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces-^Z'Zh^ iiutant they are brought into metallic contact, 
chemical action lake*, place. 1856 Kane ✓Jrir/. E.rpl. II. 
xxii. 217 He ran for it on the instant. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 Wliai, replied Dionysodorus m an instant; 
am I the brother of Euthydenius? 

1 4. That which is present, or is (as a permanent 
fact). Obs. rare. 

X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 285 Eternitie..|s hut one only 
fixed permanent Is or Instant . . Eternilie is not a fluent 
instant, such as they make to be in Time, but ‘ nunc ’ or 
*instans sians a standing fixed permanent Instant. 

II. t5. = Instance o. Obs. 

2560 J EWELL Ciim Co/«f Answ. 2nd Let., Aristotle giveth 
order to the opponent in many cases to require an instant, 
as I do now at your hand. 

III, tQ- Urgent entreaty : = Inst.vnce j/'. i. 

1610 Holland Camdeds Brit, 687 Upon her instant 
unto the Homans for aide, garisons were set. 
t I'nstailt, Obs. [a. OF. instanter (1508 
in Godef,), f. instant Instant <7.] 

1. Irons. To urge, press, solicit, importune (a 
person) ; to ask for (a thing) urgently. Also absol. 

X494 Fauyan Chren, vn. 649 Y« Kyng shalbe instauniid to 
geue yerely vnto hts sayd brother, in recompencement of 
y* sayde duchy .xli. M. Ii. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VII ly c. 22 
§ X To besech and instant your highnes , . to fore se and 
prouide for the perfit suretic of your .. succes.sion. xS4r 
Pavnel Catiline x\. 15 b, There was no sirete .. in all the 
ctiie, but Catiline mstanted, prouoked, temted, and stered, 
JS99 %s.sxyis, Enropx spec. (1632) 64 With .. tearcs of love, 
^n^lanti^g and importuning no other thing at their hand-c 
X687 N. JoHN'iTON Assnr. Abbey Lands 89 .All the Bishops 
Instanied the Lords, that they would consent. 

2. intr. To be close at hand, impend, draw near, 
1541 Payxel Catiline xii. The tyme instantynge to 

chose the consuls. 

t Instanta'neal, fl- Qbs.rarc-^. [f, L.type 
* inst ( intiinC ‘ U 5 + -al.] =In.stantaneous. 

1644 Dicby Man's Soul .x. (1645) xoo Names and repre- 
sentations of tljcir insiautancall sight of all things. 

Xnstantaneity (instamanrlti). [f. as In- 
STANTANE-ous + -ITY ; cf. F. instantaniitd (1737 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being instan- 
taneous ; instantancousness. 

a 1763 Siienstone Ess. (176^) 12 ITie flashes of my friend 
~ ' .* • have no sort of claim to be called verses, besides 

V?'/ '^>'L0« in Monthly Mag. 

XII. 582 I he versatile instant.mciiy of pjinlomine scenery, 
iQsi Knowledge No. 12. 241 This apparent instantaneity of 
the action of gravity. 

Insbanbaneous (instant^hnxos^^tx. L.type 
*tnstdutane'HSy after ntomentdneus (prob. in med. 
or mod.L. : cf. b, inslanlati^, 1734 In Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. iustnnt^em Instant ; sec -rous. Cf. 
vtomentaneoHSy simnUaneoHsf\ 

1. Occurring or operating m an instant; done, 
completed, or reaching completion without any 
perceptible lapse of time. 

x65x Baxter Inf Bapt. 194 Justification is a continued 
Act, and not any Instantaneous act. 1657 Helve Gods 
Plea 29 God’s knowledge is instantaneous. 1737 'J’homson 
’Po .Mem. Ld. Palbot 27 His Reason saw, With instantane- 
ous View, the Truth of 'l*hings.^ 181* Utisos Sc. tf Art 1. 
462 Tlic motion of electricity . . is so rapid, that ii appears 
to be instant.yncous. 1867 Ellis E. E, Pron. i. i. 17 Eacli 
written word is, as it svere an instantaneous photograph of 
a living thing. 1878 Leckv Eng. in \Zth C. I. i. 30 'J'hc 
cITcct on the English nation was instantaneous. 

2. ICxisting at or pertaining lo some particular 
instant. Chiefly in Dynamics.^ as instantaneous 
axis, centre of rotation. 

1837 Babbage BrUgr.o. Ttxat. App. K. 250 It is to be 
deduced ..from the means of the instantaneous heights of 
.the tide at all intervening periods. 1854 TomliksoS tr. 


Arago's Chem. 231 Its :«ls of rotation may change every 
moment; and this multitude of axes .. are called the /«• 
stantaneous axes of rotation. 1886 A. G. Greenhill Diff. 
4* hit. Calc, 241, / is the centre of instantaneous rotation 
of the right angle. - , 01 

Instanta-neously, adv. ; [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In an instantaneous manner. 

1. In an instant, in a moment ; without any per- 
ceptible interval between beginning and complex 
tion. 

1644 Dicby Mans Soul xi. (1645) wt margin, All pure 
spirits doe worke instantaneously, a tjxt yi£.s Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 2731 HI. 156 The Angels .. Move Instantane- 
ou.sly from Sp.*vcc to Space, Thought is not quick enough to 
keep their Pace. 1^54 Richardson Grandison (178X) 11. 
xxxii, 303 Lady L. is, or seems to be, instantaneously re- 
formed. x86o Tyndall Gtac. 11. iii. 242 A vast portion^ of 
the sun’s rays . . can pass Instantaneously through a thick 
sheet of water. 1863 Gro. Eliot Romola xxii, The 
Florentines .. instantaneously rushed between him and his 
captor. 

2. In or at the particular instant. 

1849 Hersciirl Ouil. Astron. xiiL (1858) 450 It does not 
follow . . that the ellipse thus instantaneously determined 
will have the same elements as that similarly determined 
from the arc described In either the previous or the subse- 
quent instant. 

Instanta'neousness. [f. as prec. -h -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being instantaneous ; instan- 
taneous character or nature. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1828 in Wedstew. 1859 J. Brown 
Rab 4* F. (1862) 22 The mobility, the instantancousness of 
that bud la docked tai\l were very funny and sniptising. 
a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. i. (1876} 6 The rapidity and 
instantaneousness of a simple feeling. 

+ Instantany, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*insidnidne-uSf or F. instantand : see Instanta- 
neous and cf. motnenlany^ = Instantaneous. 

1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. •y V o 7 vs 1 107 Ihsiantany motions 
are more proper for a spirit, than a dull rest. X649 — Cases 
Consc. in. x. (1654) 267 An ungrounded conceit of an instan- 
tany and entire creation of the world. 

II Instanter (instse*nt3i), adv. [L. adv., ur- 
gently, earnestly, in late L. presently, at once.] 
Immediately, forthwith, at once. (Orig. and still 
techn. a law term, but now chiefly an emphatic 
substitute for instantly.') 

i683 Eilis Co*'r. (1829) I. 365 The information being read, 
the Bishop would have excused their pleading to it instanter. 
1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. xgs Nothing is done, 
militarily or politically, that I am not told instanter. 1827 
Jarman Powells Devises'll. 217 It is therefore in effect a 
devise of the whole estate instanter to B. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Death ii, How their souls would saddm in- 
stanter. XM3 D. C. Murray Hearts 1. 206 He was at your 
service instanter, 

Insta*ntial, a. rare. [f. L. instdniia In- 
stance sb. + -AL.J Of or pertaining to an instance 
or instances ; furnishing an instance. 

1647 M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. 11. vi. xio The Argu- 
ments. .are partly I nstantlal, partly Rational. The Instances 
of Scripture are of two .sorts. i8sx T. Parker Whs. (Eng. 
ed.) VII, 260 A jnighiy multitude, an instaniial, poor, ill- 
born.. and ill-minded too. x86o — Serm. (Cent.), In- 
stantial cases of this great law of attraction. 

I’nstantly, <sdv. [f. Instant a. + -ly 
1. Urgently, persistently, with importunity, arch, 
c X477 Caxton fason 29 Whan he h.ad required them in- 
stantly and admonested them to doo well he dide doo 
marche them ayenst their cnemyes. 1526 Pilgi\ Perf. (W. 
de W, 1531) 86 Labour instaunlly, or busyly, worke with 
thy handcs all that thou mapt. 1526 '1 ’indale Luke vii, 4 
They, .be.soughlhim instantly. *577-87 Holinshed C/< mx. 
(1807-8)111.31 The knights themsch'es,who uerie in.stantlie 
had stood in this error . . besought the archbishop to pardon 
them. 163* Rutherford Lett. xvi. (1862) I. 72 Pray in- 
stantly for this^ King. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 1. 
150 Both Houses instantly invited the King lo return, 

• fb. Pressingly, SO as to press upon. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 72 Some fierce con- 
querours . . are instantly at their heeles, persecuting, 
wounding. 

+ 2. At this or that very moment ; now, just now, 
just. Obs. 

c *485 Dighy Myst. (1882) iv. 380, I Haue beyne with the 
luge Pilat in'-tantlye. *596 Dalkymple it. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. VMi. 138 Onr qtiene is instantlie lychter of a bony 
barne. *632 Lithcow Trav. i.x. 396 Arriving at Mes.sina 
. . I encountered with [some Englishmen] who instatuly 
were both come from Malta. 

3. In .a moment ; immediately, forthwith, at once, 

1532 Huloet, Instantly, cwci/z/r/b. 1593 Shaks. 2 //e;/. VI, 

V. It. 27 Addresse thee instantly. 1617 Topsicll Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 262 Instantly upon the santc, came the holy 
Chariots of Jupiter. 1653 Walton Angler 50 You must do 
inc one courie^ie, it must be done instantly. *794 Nli..son 
26 July in Nicola.s Dlsp. (1845) 1. 450 He has never e.x- 
pres>ed a wish that has not instantly been complied wdth. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 139 Ibe snow melted instantly 
wherever it came in contact with the rock. 

b. conjunctively (with or without that, ter). 
Tite moment that, as soon as. 

1793 Mrs. E. Parsons Woman as she should be I. 193 
*l’he poor lady w*as actually dead almO'>t in-'tantly that she 
perpetrated the fatal deed. Ibid. H, 84 Almost instantly 
as I alighted, I fainted. 1827 J, Sy.mmons in E. H. 
Barker Parrintux (1828) I. 533 instantly the Doctor w.-is 
o\s\ th V»xs stmups. ' ibe calumet of peace' was Vigbted. 
*852 Thackeray Esmond I. 38 He ran across the grass 
instantly he perceived his mother, 

4. Immediately (in position), rare. 

2849 Ruskis Sov. Lamps iii. { 6. 69 Opposite the south- 


east angle , . the dome is seen rising instantly above the 
apse and transepts. 

t I'nstantuess. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being instant, a. Instancy 
earnestness, b. Immediateness. 

1S48UDALI. Erasni. Par. Luke xi. xo6b, The better to 
.stiere his seruauntes vnto the instaunlenesse of praiync..he 
added, .a parable. *599 Minsheu h, Instantness, instanda . 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Jnstantness, the Immediateness. 

Instar (insta’i), v. Also yen-. [iN-k] 

1. Hans. To set as a star ; to make a star of. 

1592 Danhx Delia xxvii, Though time do .spoyle her of 

the fairest vailc That euer yet mortallitledid cotter; \Vhkh 
shall instarre the needle and the trayle. 1633 Ford Ltreti 
Sacr. IV. ii, Our heart is high in.starr’d in brighter spheres. 
185s Bailey Mystic, etc. 100 Griin-tusked boar..Whora 
ancient myths in the heavenly north instarred. 

2. To set or adorn with or as with stars; to stud 
with stars or brilliants. 

*652 Benlowes Theoph. i. Ixix, Those rayes ensurTC the 
duskie Parts. 27x5-20 Poit. Ilicul xvit. 55 The shiiing 
circlets of his golden hair..Instarr'd with gems and gold. 
*824 WtFfEN Tasso xiy. xxxix, The rich flood did all its 
banks instar With precious stone.s, enchanting to the sighL 

Hence Instarred (instaud),///. a., set with stars. 

1888 *C. E. Craddock' (Mr.'>. Murfree) Despot Broomstd^t 
Cove vii. (1 889) 117 The thickly in.starred, moonle.es sky. 

Instate (inst^“t), z;. Also 7-8 en% [f. J.v-2 
+ State sb. Cf, reinstatel\ 

1. trans. To J)Ut (a person) into a certain sbte 
or condition ; to place in a certain position ; lo 
ihsVaW, estabVish. Const, in {inio, io). 

16x3 HnvwooD Silv. Age i. Wks. 1874 III. 95 Faire 
Danaes sonne in.stated in my throne. 1667 Pepvs^ Diaiy 
10 Mar., He will enstate the King ofSpayne in the kingdoni 
of Portugall, 1709 Attehbuuy Serm. (1723) II. 238 To 
have them accepted as holy, and instated in the favour 
of God. *833 I. Taylor Fanat. iii. 65 The un.ilterablc 
maxims of rectitude. .being. .firmly instated in theh just 
authority. 1864 E. Sargent III. 267 he .sure it will 
not be my fault if she I.s not at once instated in her rights, 
b. with adj. complement. 

1633 Hevwood Eng. Trav. ti. Wks. 1874 IV. 32 'Tis 
enough, that word Alone, instates me happy. 

’t‘2. To endow or invest (a peison) wilh. Ohs, 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 429 For Wm Po<.se.'sioiis.. 
We doe en-.state, and widow you with all, To buy you a 
better husband. 26x4 LoDcn Life Seneca vi, Before his 
advancement in Court (he was) plentifully enslntcd, for his 
father had left him rich. *659 T’, Wall Enenj. C/i. 
9 The office of a King doth enstate him with power, for the 
adminii>tration of Justice. 

i*3. 'To confer (a thing) on or ufon. Ohs. 

X64X M. Frank Serm,, ith on A’/zw (1672) E6 A blwjw 
lot, a goodly heritage, blessedness itself enst.nted upon him. 
1647 Fewer of Keys Pref. 1, The Prime Act of Power en* 
Slated by Christ on his Apostles. 

Hence Insta’ting vbl. sb. 

*647 Power of Keys i. 4 This formall compleat In^tatinp 
of this power upon them. *659 Ha.mmonp 
Paraphr. 9 The instating and selling of David peaceably 
and triumphantly In hts Kingdome, 

Instatement (insttf'Tment). Now rare. [*• 
piec. vb. + -MENT.] Instating; eslablislunent. 

<11677 Barrow Serm. (1686) II. x.vx. 425^ H.nviitg not 
oncly a just title to what justification doth iinfort, but a 
real instatement therein. 1746-7 Hervky Medit. (loiS) too 
We hold our nos'-ession . of the former; we e.xpect aiMn* 
statement in the latter. *877 M. Arnold Last l.iS> 

47 'J'hc instatement of God’s kingdom. . 

t Instaii*r, another form of iNSTOitE v., Cot, 


— next, 

t Instau’rate, V. Obs. [f. L. imlavrat-, pph 
stem of instaurdre : sec Instobe.] trans. 
restore, renew ; to erect; to supply; s=DsTor*t^ 

2583 Sturuls Anat. Abus. it. (2882) 81 To instauratc 
abbeies, prierics, nunries, with other .sumptuous cdclicj^* 
163s Mkdk Let, to Twisse 12 Aug., Wks. (16721 iv. 834 J 
encourage the people lately returned from Captivitj, 
build their Temple and instaurale their Commonweal '• 
*656 r. S.MITM Old Age (ed. 2) 256 It is far more easic - 'o 
overthrow the positive assertions of others than to imt^i * 
rate better in their loom, 

lustaaratiou (instgi?'*j3n). [.nd. L. instanra- 
tion-em, 11 . of action f. instaurdre lo restore: see 
Instoke V . Cf. F. instauration (i6tU c. in llatz.;.j 
1, The action of restoring or repairing; restore* 
tion, renovation, renewal'. 

a 2603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhem. K. Vnts 

the time of the instauration of all things. 1612 Nl • 
Kotes Drayton's Poly-olb. xI. 186 If you referre il to im 
ration of what was discontinued by Wilfrids rciurnc l 
Archbtshoprique. [2620 Bacon {title) Insiauratio ^ p ' 
Ibid. 35 (Sub-title) Pars Secunda operis qux dicetur < 
Organum, .sivc Indicio Vera cle Interpretationc . ^ ^ 

2625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Ikickhm., My ,1 J 

I dedicated to the King: My’ Histone of Hcj'ri . 
Scuenih. .to the Prince, /i 2661 Fuller J . . 
135 He gave the first institution, or (as olh^crs win h* 
the best instauration, to the univerMty tJf Dxloru. < 
Biog. Diet., Ld. Bacon H. B At this lime Jie , 

have drawn the fiiTt out-llncs of his , ..as 

the sciences. 2879 M. Patiison Milton vi. 68 Its 
to re.alise tn politic.al institutions that great^ in.'tAtira 
which Bacon dreamed in the world of intelligence. 
f2. Institution, foundinjj, establishment, y^'', 
2614 Rallich Hist. World it. (1634) 49* vcoie 

instauration of the-.c games to have been in tne \ 
after Troy. 2632 H eywooo AV/r. AV/r. 51 ^bc in • 

lion and m-taiiraiionof a glorious Church and In- 

*778 JJr. i-owTH Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12)213 * 
suiuration and ads’ancement of states. 
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Instaurator (i'nst^r^Uai). [a. late L. instan- 
rdtor^ agent-n. f. instaurdre to Instadrate. Cf. 
F. instaurateur (iCth c, in Godef.)*] S'- One who 
repairs or renews ; a restorer. 1 ?. One who insti- 
tutes or establishes ; a founder, 

1660 H. More Afyst. GoM . v. xvii, 203 Such Enthusiasts 
and Impostours, who being wholy ignorant of the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Christ, will yet pretend to be the great Instau* 
rators of his Empire. 1817 Coleridge Lit. I. ix. 152 
The first instaurator of the dynamic philosophy^ in England. 
1841 D’Israeli Avten. Lit. (1867) 6 S 9 A. striking evidence 
how imperfectly the genius of the Instaurator of sciences 
was comprehended. 1879 RI. PattisoM AUlton iv. 46 The 
great instaurator of all knowledge, Bacon, in preaching the 
necessity of altering the whole method of Knowing, included 
. .the method of teaching to know. 

Instead (inste'd), phrasal comb. Forms: 3 
ine stud©; 3-4 in stud©, 4 in stud, in (yn) 
sted, 4-5 in stede, in stid, in stide, 6 in 
steed©, .SV, in steid, (in stayd), 6-7 steed, 
in stead©, in stead ; insteed(e, 7 iJisted, 7- in- 
stead. [The two ^Yords in stead = * ia place *, 
rarely written as one word before 1620, but seldom 
separately after ^1640, exc. when separated by a 
possessive pronoun or possessive case, as in my 
steady in Duke William’s stead. Most frequently 
followed by^, in the prepositional phrase instead 
ofy instead ^(«Fr. an lieu de) ; formerly also in 
ike stead ofy which is still used dialectally, e.g. in 
the southern counties of Scotland. See Stead sb. 

Of 16 instances of the phrase occurring in the 1623 Folio 
of Shakspere, 6 are printed conjuncily ; but not one of these 
so occurs in the earlier quartos. The only instance of the' 
conjunct spelling before 1620 is that in 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 54. 
where the True Tragedy of 1595 has * Jnsteed of that ', apd 
1619 * Instead of that*. In all other instances, the earlier 
reading is m steed, or in stead. Thus in 1 Hen. IV, V. iii._8 
the 1623 Folio has *insted of thee but the Qo. of *598 ‘in 
steed of thee ', and the 6 Qos. 1599-163^ * in stead of thee 

1 . Plirase. Instead ofy f in stead of \ In place of, 
in lieu of, in room of ; for, in subslitution for. 

a. separately. ordial.). 

For in his steady in his friend's steady and the like, 
see Stead jA) 

(In quot. X557 omitted before the inf.) 
a j2*5 Ancr. R, 22 SlggeS a hast, ine stude of Benedica. 
mus, ‘Kequiescant in pace', X297 R. Glocc (R olls) 4358 Is 
dragon arerd ofgolde As instudeofis baner. a 1300 Cursor 
Ai. TZ39 In sted o j)! no}>er sede, Ne sal groue bot l>orne 
and ‘Wfeic. C1449 Vecoca Repr. iv, (MS.) Hise 
newe sacramentis wij» whiche he chargid j>c pcple of cristen, 
in stide of,, oold sacrame'ntis, *485 Canton 4 I'. $3 
That he be recoinmaunded as your son in stede of me. 
15SX Rouinson tr.Aiore's Uiop. ii. i. (1895) i22Thechykens, 
assone as they be come owte of the shell, followe men and 
women in steade of the hennes. 1557 North tr. Gutuara's 
Dialt Pr. 231 a/x In stede to healpe hym to dye well, (he] 
putteth hym in vayne hope of long lyfe. *58^ R, Scot 
Diseov. iviUkcr. x. viii. (1886) 148 Either fat, or oile in steed 
thereof. s 6 ii Bible Transt. Prc/. 3 CnthoHcon thedrugge, 
that it is in stead of all purges. 1639 Fuller Holy il^ar 
i. 2 Pella . . which served them in stead of a little Zoar. 
i6S8 R, Holme Armoury iti. 407/2 Q, .is a Letter of small 
use, and put only in stead of C. (1718 Preethinker No. 56 
f 8 In the Scc.td of the Sanction was Established the famous 
Concordat.] 

As one word. 

i59SShaks. True Trag.Rich.Dk. 3'«7rAvCivb, Iiisteedof 
that (3 Hen. VI. 11. vi. 54, In stcade whereof], let this supplie 
the rooine. x6i* Brinsley Lud. Lit. loi The translation 
leadeth the schollar as by the hand, or insteed of his blaster. 
1634 W, Tiru'HVt tr. Balzac's Lett, (voh L) 42 Thinke you 
not they made vse of their hands insteedc of feete. x66* 
Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § xo Preserved in their Tern* 
pies, which were instead of Libraries to them. X709 
Steelk Tatler No. 18 f i It was written. This is the Beer, 
instead of, This is the Bear. 1766 Goldsm. I'ic, IV. iii, 
Instead of money he gave promises. 185* RIrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 182 We went on the Saturday instead of the 
Friday. 1892 Gardiner Slud. Hist. Eng. 6 They burned 
instead of burying their dead. 

b. Instead of mny also be used elliptically before 
a preposition, adverb, adjective, or phrase. 

2834 Sm H. Taylor Auiobiog. (1885) L 194 People, .called 
upon to conform to my taste, instead of to read .something 
which is conformable to theirs. 2865 R. W. Dale lew. 
Temp. Notes (1877) 3^3 be written on the 

hearts of men instead of on table.s of stone. Afod I found 
the patient worse instead of better. You should be out 
instead of in, on such a fine day. I found it on the floor 
instead of in the drawer. 

2 . Without of : In its stead, in stead or in place 
of the thing mentioned ; as a substitute. 

1667 Milton P. L. xn, 54 To rase Quite out ihir Native 
Language, and instead I'o sow a jangling noise of words 
unknown. x8zi Shellev Dirge for Veari, Come and sigh, 
come and weep ! Merry hours, .smile instead. 1836 J.H. 
Newman Par. Senu. (1837) HI. iii. 39 ^hen %s-e look for 
evidence of his faith, .we discover instead a deadness to all 
considerations. *866 Ruskin Etk. Dust 17 Ihe^ money 
which the English habitually spend m cutting diamonds 
. . if it were applied to cutting rocks instead letc.]. 

tinstea’dfast, a. Obs. rare-'. [In-'".] Not 
steadfast, unsteadfast. 

2728 T, Cooke TheoganyTjs Epimetheus ofin- 

steadfast Mind, Lur'd to fal.se Joys, and to thefuture blind. 

Instealing* (rnstrdig), ppi- a. [I^’ adv. ii a.] 
Stealing in ; entering stealthily. 

1S44 E. B. Ei.liott Horx Apoc. (1862) 1 . 293 The awful 
features of the insiealing phantom. 


Xusteam (instf-m), V. rare. [f. In- 2 4. Steait J 
irans. To furnish or provide with steam. 

289X G. Meredith One 0/ our Conq. I. v, 6g They are 
engines . . insteamed to pursue their infuriate course. 

tl'iisteep, jA Obs.rqre-^^. [f, IN- ^ + Steep 
V. : cf. next.J Infusion. 

iSS* Turner Herbal u B vja, Mesne gyueth in pouder or 
pylie.s from a drame and a halfe to two drammes, and in 
instepe or infuse from adrameand a halfe vnto iij. drammes 
and a halfe. 

Insteep (instr p), v. Now rare. Also 7 en-. 
[f. In- ^ + Steep z;., after L. imm€rg^e.'\ irans. 
To immerse; to steep or soak ///; to imbrue. 

15^ SwAKS, Hen, V, iv. vl xa Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
inslecped, And takes him by the Beard. 2604 — 0 th. ri. 1. 
70 The gulter’d-Rockes. and Congregated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep'd, to encloggc the guiltlesse Keele, x6tx Florio, 
Inmollarey to ensteepe, to moisten. 2782 Downman tr. 
IVormius' Death Soug Ragttar Lodbrachy The hard blue 
.sword insteep'd in gore. 

lustellatiou (instel^-Jan). rare. [f. L. iti- 
(In- 2 ) + Stella star + -ation : cf. canstellation.l 
A placing among the stars; a making into a star. 

283* J. Wilson in Blaclno. Afag. XXXI. 694 Shakspeare 
has been long enthroned in iilstellation. 2833 /wVf.XXXVII. 
287 The instellation of the noblest spirit that ever had its 
mortal dwelling in a peasant's breast. 

Instep ' (i'ustep). Also 6 insteppe, 7 -stup, 
-stoppe, -stip. fapp. f. lN -1 + Step; but the 
application has not been accounted for. The forms 
in Cotgr. and Minsheu appear to be corruptions.] 

1 . The upper surface of the human foot between 
the toes and the ankle. 

1530 Palscr. 234/2 Insteppe of the fote, pie, 2544 

PiiAER Regim. Ly/e (1546) H y. On the hycr syde of the 
insteppe. Ibid. (1553) Ija, The veyne. .called saphena., 
lieth outwarde beetwene the insteppe and the hele. 2592 
Percivalu Bp. Diet., Garganta del pie, the instep. 2612 
Cotgr., Lc montant dtt pUd, th* instup. 26x7 Minsheu, 
The Instoppe of the foote, coudepied. 2624 Massinger 
pari. Love iv. v, Is not this a pretty foot. And a clean 
in.step? 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. it, They hurt me 
just below tlie instep. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt vi, Her 
own pretty instep, clad in a silk stocking. 1880 Ouida 
Atoihs I. 10 She always gave her miniature feet and arched 
in.steps their natural play. 

b. Phrase. High in the instepy haughty, proud. 
Now dial. 

2562 J. Hevu'ood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 164 He i.s hie in 
thynstep, his steps may he hie, But to stepe in good steps 
lie stepth nothyng me. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Pr. Tongy 
Hautaiu, loftie, high in the Insteppe. 16x7 SIoryson Itm, 
11, 26 Now the Gentleman was growne higher in the instep, 
as appeared by the insolent conditions he required. 1639 
Fuller Holy fVar 11. vili. (1647) 53 He was too high in the 
instep to wear another mans shoes. 2828 Craven Dial, s.v., 

' She is rather high In her instep she is proud and haughty. 

2 . a. That part of the hind-leg of a horse which 
extends from the hock to the pastern-joint, b. The 
corresponding part in the leg of a bird. c. In in- 
sects : .see quot. 1826, 

c X720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 98 The 
]nstep<bone . . is made up of three Bones. X75X Chamhers 
Cycl. Bupp.y Instep, in the manege, is that part of a hinder 
leg of a horse, that corresponds to the shank in the fore-leg. 
2783 Lichtfoot in Phil. Trans. LXXV, xi The instep [of 
Motacilla] is covered with seven large imbricated scales. 
1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. xxxiii. III. 385 Pla 7 ita (the 
Instep;. The first joint of the Tarsus is so called when it 
is remarkably long and broad. It includes the Calx. 

3 . That part of a shoe, stocking, ttc., fitting or 
covering the instep. Hence instep-gusset, ’hole, 
-needle. 

C1615 Songs (Percy Soc.) 112 On the feet pinked 

shooes, Insteps had roses red. 262^ tr, Favine's TheaU 
Hon. III. iv. 360 To weare it on the instup of their Shoes. 
27x1 Steele Spec/. No. 48 y 4, I am mounted in high-heeled 
Shoe.s with a glased Wax-leather Instep. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia vii. 86 An embroidered shoe, with a large gold 
cross on the instep. 1880 Plain Hints Needle^vork 48 Cast 
on 31 stitches, knit a heel, turn it, pick up instep, cast on 
false instep, and knit the instep gusset and cast off. 

4 . A part of a hill, a tree trunk, or the like, re- 
sembling the human instep in shape or position. 

x68x Cotton fVond. Peake (m. 4) 24 At th* instep of just 
.such another Hill, There creeps a Spring that makes a little 
Rill. jSsgTuoKKAV Early Spring in Af ass. 27 Mar. (x88r; 
163, 1 know it to be a striped squirrel, and soon see Its long 
unseen striped sides flirting about the instep of an oak. 
2862 B. Taylor Home Abroad Ser. 11. H, iii. 69 Crossing 
the insteps of hills, and (hen into an apparently boundless 
plain. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vii, V. 580 Instep or 
glacis of the Pirna rock-country, 

Ohs. rare. [f. the phrase to step 
in : see In adv. 1 1 d.] The act of stepping in, the 
first step, the commencement. 

2621 Bp. Mountacu Diatrihx 11. 380 At the first instep 
into this Chapter. 26*4 — Gagg 1. 5 Thus in the very 
in-steppe of his pamphlet, he bclyeth the Protestant for his 
opinion, a 1642 — Acts^ Mon. (1642) 57 Cardinal! Baronius 
..in the very instep intohis Apparatus. .w’as much mistaken 
in Ju-stin Martyr. 

Instigant (i'nstig^l). [ad. L. instiglnt-e/fiy 
pr. pple. of instigdre to Instigate,] One who or 
that which instigates; an instigator. 

2833 Hons Alonthly Alag. XXXVIII. 93 Lur’d by his 
devlhsh insiigaiit, he tries. 1840 Tail's Alag. Vll. 26, 

1 look upon our firesides as the instigantsof our domestic 
happiness. 


I Instigate (i*nstig<rit), V. Pa. pple. -ated ; also 
, 7 instigat. [f. L. instigdt-y ppl. stem of instigdre 
to urge, set on, incite, f. in- (In- 2) + *siigdre : cf. 
Gr. uri^etv (root arty-) to prick.] 

^ 1 . irans. To spur, urge on ; to stir up, stimulate, 
incite, goad (now mostly to something evil). 

154* Boorde Dyeiary viii. (1870) 245 It doth instygate 
and lede a man to synne. 2639 Woodall IVks. Pref. (1653) 
a Some Noble man, who was instigated thereunto through 
an excellent and^ divine power. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. m. 
xlii. 278 To instigate Princes to wane upon one another, 
sSjx 'J'rue Nonconf. 469 The only motive, .whereby Henry 
was instigat to reject the Pope. 2747 Johnson Plati Eng. 
Diet. Wks. 17S7 IX. 185 Commonly, though not always, 
we exhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. 2841 
Brewster Alart, Sc. 111. iii. (1856) 204 'I'he proud Duke 
of Tuscanyj instigated no doubt by Galileo, sent Kepler 
a gold chain. ^ 2855 Browning Fra LiPpo 316 *Ay, but 
you don’t so instigate to prayer 1 ' Strikes ni the Prior, 
187s Jowett Plato (cd. ff) IV. 335 You.. must not insti- 
gate your elders to a bredch of faith. 

2. To bring about by incitement or persuasion ; 
to stir up, foment, provoke. 

2852 Thackei|AY Esmond n. iv, What he and they 
called levying war was, in truth, no better than instigating 
murder. 1868 Milman .SV. Paul's iii, 47 The mission of 
Otho bad been instigated by the King. 

Hence I-nstig-ated, I’nstlffatlngf fpl. adjs. ; 
I-astiffatingly adv.y in an instigating manner, so 
as to instigate. 

26x1 Cotgr., Instiguiy instigated, incited, vrged. 2702 
De Foe Re/opu. Alanners Misc. (1703) 8x How Clito comes 
from instigating Whore, Pleads for the I^Ian he cuckold just 
before. 2856 \yEBSTER, Ifisiigatlngly. 

Instigation (instig^^'Jsn). [ad. L. instigd- 
iion-emy noun of action from instigate to Insti- 
gate. Cf. F. instiffltion (1532 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 
The action of instigating or goading ; an urging, 
spurring, or setting on ; incitement, stimulation. 

c X422 Hoccleve Jereslaus' IVi/e Moral,, The howndes, 
J>at is to seyn, the wikkid thoghtes, alway berken, & maken 
swich instigacioun. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eug. m. 11520) 26/1 
It was denyed hym . . by the iuMygac^’on of a lord called 
Pompei. 15x2 llelyas (W. de W.) x Here begyuneth the 
hystory of the noble Hclyas knyght of the sw.inne newly 
translated out of frensshe in to englysshe at ihyn.stygacyon 
of the puyssaunt & illustryouse prjnce lorde Edvvardeduke 
of Buckyngham. 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage <1614) 362 
Alexander by instigation of wine, and Thais his Concu- 
bine,. .burned thissometiine-Treavure-house of Persia. 1K5 
Evelyn Diary 5 Apr., 'I'his teriibJe warr, begun doubtIe.sse 
at secret in.stigation of the French to weaken the Statc.s 
Piotestant imerest. 2762 Jefferson Corr. ^^’ks. 1859 1 . 
181. I should not have accused the Devil, because, .liunger, 
without the addition of his instigations, might have urged 
them to do this. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1687) 537 
Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahratlas, and 
was put to death, at the inst)g.Ttion probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahommed Ali. 1867 Free.uan Form. Cong. 11870) 

1 . V. 264 That this foul deed was done by tbe instigation, if 
not by the personal order, of his step-mother. 

b. 'l liat in which this action is embodied ; an 
incentive, stimulus, spur. 

15*6 Pilgi\ Per/. (t53i» 34 b, Which illusyon and pervious 
instigacj'on, as soone as it was detected & brought to fyght 
..anone it auoyded & was defelcd. i6or Shak.s. Tul. 

C. II. i. 49 Spe.*ike, strike, redresse. Brutus, thou sleep’st: 
awake. Such instigations haue beene often dropt, Where 
I haue tooke them vp. 27x0 Addison Tatler No. 148 F 3 
When I have seen a young Lady swallow all the Instiga- 
tions of high Soups, seasoned Sauces, and forced Meats. 
x8^ Goulburn Purs. Holiness ii. 18 'Fhc good instigations 
which from time to time visit your heart. 

Instigative (i nrtig^’tiv), a. [f. L. instigut- 
(see Instigate v.j + -ive.] Having the qu.'ility of 
instig.'iting ; tending to instigate ; stimulative. 

X642 T. Case GorA Rising (1644) 29 In respect of the in- 
stigaiive and directive Office of conscience. 1850 M*Cosh 
Div. Govt. HI. iii. § 2. 424 We owe to the insiigaiive feelings 
a large portion of human energy and activity. 

Instigator (imsiig^'tw). Also 6-1 -er, [a. 

L. instigdtory .'it»ent-n. f. instigdre to Instigate. 
Cf. F. iustigateur (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who instigates or sets on; an inciter, stimulator. 

1598 Florio, Insligatcre, an egeer on, a prouoker, a pricker 
forward, an instigater.^ 1607 Rowlands Guy IParzi’. 46 
Have I . . been the instigator unto ought That is unjust in 
righteous Heavens .sight ? cx66s Mrs. Hutchin.son J/rw. 
Col. Hutchinson (1846; 88 The King had anoilier instigator 
of his own violent purposes,, and that was the queen. 1786 
BttRKK Articles Iv, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 228 Being him- 
self the first mover and iubtigator of that injustice. ^1869 
Freeman Norm, Conq. {1870) I. App. 653 The chief insti- 
gator of the murder. 

t iDstiga'tris:. Obs.rarc’'^. [ti.!.. insHgd- 
iriXy fern, agent-n. f. instigdre to Instigate.] A 
female instigator. 

x6it Cotgr., Sthuulatrice, a stimulatrix, an instigatrix. 

Instil, instill (insli-1), v. [ad. L. ius/iUdre 
to put in by drops, f. in- (In- + stilldre to drop : 
cf. F. instiller (i6th c. in Hatz.).] 

1 . Irans. To put in by drops; to introduce drop 
by drop or in small quantities. 

*547 Boordk Brev, Health ccclxiv, Jnstyll into the earc 
the oyle of biller Almon--. 2601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii. 

66 The juice .. dropped or in>tined into the Iic.nd, is gcod 
for the paines thereof. 1667 SIilton P. L. xl 416 I^iichael 
..from the Well of Life three drop.s insliird. 1745 Nfid- 
HAM Alicrosc. Disc. iii. 26 Then instilling iw o or ihrce Dropt 
of Water into the Concave Object-Glass. 1891 .L_ Jacobs 
Ess. A Rev., J'. //- Fewntan 144 A poem’s irnpressivencs-. 
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one might say, depends on the number of heart’s drops in- 
stilled into it. ipoo Brit. Afcd. Jnit, No. 204. 258 It would 
be as well to instil eserine before the patient left the hospital. 

2 . To introduce (some immaterial principle, no- 
tion, feeling, or quality) little by little into the 
mind, soul, heart, etc. ; to cause to enter by degrees ; 
to infuse slowly or gradually ; to insinuate. 

1533 Frith Au5u\ ^lora Wks. U573) 166/2 As a faythfull 
preacher by the worce doth instill it into vs by our ^res and 
hearing. 1538 Latimer Bern. (1845) 392 Some instilled into 
him that. .he should have suffered afterward for treason. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 269 How hast thou instill’d Thy 
malice into thousands. 1670 Walton in. i6oInstilling 

into his Soul the seeds of Piety. 1796 Eliz. Hamilton 
Lett. Hindoo Rajah H. 248 These qualities are so carefully 
instilled at the seminaries of female education. 189s F- 
Hall T-.oo Trijies 3 Right^ notions, to be instilled most 
effectively, must be instilled in childhood. 

f b. To tench or urge assiduously or stealthily. 
1660 M iLTos BHef Notes Serm. f j The humour of return- 
ing to our old Bondage, was instill’d of late by some De- 
ceivers. 180^ J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. 
Inirod., It wholesomely instils the advantages of frugality, 

1 3 . To imbue vjith. Obs. rare‘“^. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/1 Flattery and yourt- 
shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; instilling their barren Hearts with a con- 
scientious slavery’, « 

Plence Instilled (-i’ld)^/. Instrlling vbl.sh. 
1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I..101 The instilling thereof into 
the peoples knowledge by little and little. 1736 Berkelf.y 
Disc. Magistr.^ etc. Wks. III. 430 Bias to good from early 
principle or instilled opinion. 

Instile, variant of Ixstyle v, 
t Insti’Uant, Obs.i‘are~^^. [ad. 3 L wzr/zV- 
pple. of^/;r/^ 7 /r^r^toI^’STlL.] Entering 
as by instillation ; entering gently. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Tvziiatiotze iii. ii. 196 The swete in- 
sty Haunt spekynge of his lorde god. 

Instillation (instil^«*j3n). [ad. L. insHUd- 
tioU’emf n. of action from instilldre to I^*STIL.} 

L The. action of instilling; introduction (of a 
liquid) drop by drop; fthe liquid thus instilled. 

1608 Topsell Ser/enis (1658) 69s The instillation of this 
Crocodile, folded up in the Wool! of a black Sheep of the 
first birth.. hath power to drive a qu.irtane Ague. ai6ig 
Fotherby Atheom. n. xiv. § s (1622) 359 He doth it, not by 
instillation, but by infusion. 1742 Perry in Phil. Trans, 
XLII. 49 Upon the Instillation of Spirit of Vitriol, it de- 
posited a Milk-white greasy Sediment 1829 Lasoor Ima^. 

Wks. J846 II. 47^ Let them slumber in their sunny 
orebards, without the instillation of that fatal poison. 1879 
.SV. Geor^e's^ Hosj. Re/‘. IX. 483 Notwithstanding the re- 
peated instillation of e«erine drops, the pupil was fully 
dilated from the action of atropine. 

transf. and^|^ 1730 Johnson No. 72 F x Petty 
qualities, .make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible instillations. 1752 Ibid, No. 207 F ix The instilla- 
tions of this frigid opiate. 

2 . The action of instilling or gradually introducing 
some feeling, notion, or principle into the mind, 
soul, or heart ; infusion ; also, something thus in- 
stilled, an insinuation. 

^ r j^4o_tr, Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) 1. 290 Bie the 
instillation of Godde. .reconciliation and Concorde forthwith 
ensewed. i6xx Hist. Gi. Brit. vii. x.NxviiLU632) 396 

His earc euer opened vnto the instillations of Parasites. 
x884^5<i5<i<ir 22 Dec. 664/1 The painting is thorough, with 
full instillation of the spirit of the scene portrayed. 

Instillator (i'nstil?‘toj). [agent-n. in L. form 
from L. instillCxre to Instil : see -atob,] One 
who instils ; an instiller. 

_ rtx834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 403 If the oil- 
instillator, out of sight and from within, had represented 
the corrupt nature of man. 

Instillatory (instiriatari), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
instilldt’ -{- -ouY.] Relating to instillation. 

1882 in Ogilste. 


Instiller (instidoi). [f. Instil v. + -er 1. 
One who instils or infuses, 

x6:^ Marvell 45 Yet that Herod. .thoughh 

wanted not his msliUers, apprehended no Commotion. 174 
1 . bKELTON Deism Rtvealedyva. (T.), Never was there.. s 
artlul an^insuller of loose principles as my tutor. 

Instilment (instilment), [f. Instil v. h 
-MENT.] The action of instilling ; infusion. 

*773 m Johnson ed, 4 (misquoting Shaks. Han:. 1. v. 6. 

- P»^J‘-'‘ENT). 1826 SIarcravine c 

was^remlss in his insti 
meats of these moral and religious prinaples. xBso Hav 
THORNE Scarie/.I xx.(tZ7g) =48 ITie instilment thereof ini 
her mind. 5865 M. Arnold Ess. CHt. iL 71 Persuasio 
the instilment of conviction. 

tlnsti-mulate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of I 
tsishmuhre, f. in- (In- 2) + stimulare to Stimclatj 
Cf. obs. K. insliinuler{\OCa. c; in Godef.).] trail 
To incite, instigate, stimulate. 

1570 Levins Manij. 42/3 Instimulaie, insiimnlare. x6; 
Cocker \.M, /Kj/rV/ZM/a/r, to prouoke. ])rickc forward. x6' 
G. H. Hist. Canlinals 1. i. 24 They .nre prick’d forwar 
and in-stimulated to good deed^ by the Divine Spirit 

Hence f Instimiila*tion. 

*658 PniLLirs, Instimuiation, the same as Insiigaiic 
1721 in Bailey. 


tlnsti'mnlating, a. OSs- rare—'. [iN-n.] 
Not stimulating. 

J740 Chevse Regisntn 544 Living on., insipid and in- 
Mimulatvng Food only, vslnch is the Case of most of the 
Poor or Indigent, 


Instinct (i'nstiqkt), sK Also 6-7 instincte. 
[ad. L. instinct-us instigation, impulse, L iftslin- 
gitcre to instigate, incite, impel ; f. in-' (In- -) + 
stiiigucre orig. to prick, stick (cH disiinct^ extinct) ; 
root stig- as in instigate, Cf. also F. instinct (in 
14th c. instincte). Formerly stressed insti' net ^ 
fl. Instigation; impulse; prompting. Ohs. 
14x2-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy IL xii. (1555) Hj/2 Whan that 
beastes of rea.son rude and blinde DesjTe the same by iusL 
instinct \hISS. instyml, instynat, Instaunce] of kinde. 15x3 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 Before such great 
thlnges menne.s harts (of a secret instinct of nature) mi.-?- 
geveih them. 1529 — Dyaloge 1. Wks. 160/2 By the secrete 
instyncle of the holy gost thei consent and agre together. 
1563-87 Foxe a, ^ M. (1684) HI. 9 Damasusky the instinct 
of Hierom appointed Gloria Patn after the Psalms. 1633 
Bp, Hall Hard Texts 99 He began to have many instincts 
and strongmolions from God. 1710PBIDEAUX Orig, Tithes 
V. 221 These Tithes.. by the instinct of the Devil many 
have detained them. 1730 A Gordon JMajjeis Amjhiih. 
168 This good Woman, following the Instinct of her owa 
Piety [etc.]. 

2 . Innate impulse; natural or spontaneous ten- 
dency or inclination. Formerly applicable to the 
natural tendencies of inanimate things. In modem 
use associated with sense 3. 

1568 Tilney Disc, Manage Avjb, Yea the trees, .have a 
naturall in.stinct of friendsnip. 1603 Owen Pembrvkesh, 
(1891) 78 A naturalle Instincte engraffed in tJie stones or 
lyme. .against anywelt weather losweate with great dropps 
of water. 1663 Butlf.r Hstdji. i. 233 To whom- our Knight 
by fast Instinct Of Wit and Temper was so Hnkt. X72S 
Leont Albert: s Archit. 1. 41/1 There is a natural instinct 
in all heavy bodies to lean and press upon the lowest parts. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1&S9) 1. 9 The instinct of pilgrimage, 
as It has been said, belongs not exclusively to religion at alL 
1874 Symqsds Sk. Italy ff Greece (1898) 1. i. 6 Our love of 
the Alps is..aTeutomc instinct. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
viiu § 5, 500 He [Charles 1] had .. neither the grander nor 
the meaner instincts ofthe born tyrant. 1875 Stubbs Const,. 
HisL 11. xiv. 107 Edward was by instinct a lawgiver, 

3 . Spec, An innate propensity in organized beings 
(esp. in the lower animals), v.ir3’ing w’ith the species, 
and manifesting itself in acts which appear to be 
rational, but are performed without conscious design 
or intentional adaptation of means to ends. Also, 
the facnlt}’^ supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion (formerly often regarded as a kind of intuitive 
knowledge). 

1596 Shaks. t Hen. /F, n. iv. 299 Beware Instinct, the 
Lion will not touch the true Prince: Instinct is a great 
matter. I was a Coward on Instinct. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, in. 183 Beasts, .obey the prescript of their Natures, 
and live up to the height of that instinct that Providence 
hath ^given them, a 1^7 Hale Prim, Otig. Man. 1. ii. 48 
l*he instincts of Animals are sensible instincts of a more 
noble kind and nature than those of Vegetables. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 314 That he might act, not of 
necessity, nor blind instinct like the Brutes. xySx Gibbon 
Dccl. «5* F, xxvi, (i860) II. 10 The operation of instinct is 
more sure and slmpfe than that of reason. 1871 DarwiK' 
Desc. IIan I. iii. joo The vert' essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason. *877 Baring- 
Gould Myst. Sujjer. 65 Instinct the co-ordination and 
transmission cf past experiences. 

b. Any faculty acting like animal instinct ; in- 
tuition ; unconscious dexterity or skill. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //', i. i. 86 He that but feares the 
thing, he would not know. Hath b}’ Instinct, knowledge 
from others Eyes, That what he feard, is chanc’d. 1768 
Sterne Sent. ybwm.(i778) L 54 {.Remise Door) Had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the Last resource.. 
1873 Black Pr. ThnU (1874) 6 It was by a sort of instinct 
that he guided this open boat through the channels. 1873 
Hamerton Iniell. Life 445 TTie true instinct of genius, 

4 . Comb. 

184s G. Murray Islaford 31 None to lull her instinct- 
dread of harm. 1890 Boldkcwood Col, Reformer (1B91) 
312 TTie scanty pasture provoked the instinct-guided cattle 
to wander far. 

Instinct (insti*gkt),///. a. Usually (in senses 
2 and 3 always) const, as pccpplc. [ad. L. instinct- 
us, pa. pple. of instingiiere (see prec.) : cf. obs. F, 
instinct impelled, constrained (i6tli c. in Godef.). 

^ Used in sense a by JSIilton, Swift, and Pope; but character- 
ize by Johnson in 1755 as * a word not in use and so in 
Diets, down to Craig 1847; revived about iBoo in sense 
which is app. due to a misunderstanding of the meaning m 
^lilton, Swift, and Pope.] 
fl. Implanted natitrally; innate. Obs, 

1538 Starkey England 1. 5. j8 Neclygence of inan, wych 
suftrjnh hj’s 5cdy.s, by nature instincte, by wordly occasj'onys 
to be ouer run. 1628 T. Spencer Logick It moues ac- 
cording vnto the instinct, and inbred disposition of nature, 
f 2. Impelled, moved, excited, inflamed, animated. 
1667 Milton P, L, il 937 The strong rebuff of som tu- 
multuous cloud Instinct with Fire and Nitre. Ibid. vi. 752 
Forth rush'd. .The Chariot. .undrawn, It self instinct with 
SpiriL X704 Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (17x1) 228 A new 
Species of controversial Books . . Instinct with a most malig- 
nant Spirit. Ibid. 247 Coffee-house Wits instinct by me, 
can correct an Author’s Stile. 2715-20 Pope Iliad x%tii. 
442 Full ^'enty tripods.. That plac’d on living wheels .. 
instinct with spirit roll’d From place to place. 

3 . In recent use ; Imbued or charged with some- 
thing, as a moving or animating force or principle. 

^W-1803 J. Foster yrnl. in Life Cerr. (18461 I. 178 
Burkes sentences are pointed at the end,— instinct \rith 
pungent sense to the last syllable. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
X. X34 lanthe's Soul. .Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace, ^2821 — . Def, Poetry L In Ess. <V Lett. (Camelot) 21 
Lxvy IS Instinct u-jih poclrj’. 2822 B. Cornwall Girl Pro- 


vence 1.x, Through all the palace.. Instinct with liehi,alivi5- 
splendour ran. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. iv, InstS 
with life to its finger-ends, 1844 Ld. Brougham A. I'jgtl 
(1872) I. i. 14 Her features were instinct with eapresston te- 
fleeting the spirit within. 2861 Tulloch Bxtrit. it. in 
Digressions.. instinct with meaning to his audiences, jj-s 
H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. 3 T’he Matterhorn .. instuct 
with malignant cruelty*, iB83 Mrs. H. Ward 
xiv. (1B94) 196 The room seemed instinct with a hanh CC3- 
manding presence. 

tlnsti'nct, S'. Ois. ppl.stcn 

of instiiigiirre to instigate : see IxsTlscT j/i.] 

1 . trails. To instigate, prompt, impel intcniJllp 
2549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly F iij b, ’Fhe good simi^i 

people of the olde golden worlde. .lived onely a< Nature 
taught and instincted them. xt&'^Flaeellnn: crO.CiX'm^tU 
6 He Dreamed, or a Familiar rather instincted him and pel 
it into his Head, tliat He. should be King of England, 

R. Burthocce Reason 40 This false conceit of his Uiag 
immediately Instincted and moved by the Spirit of God. 

2 . To implant naturally or as an instinct; tom- 
fuse as an animating principle. 

2538 [see Instinct fpi. a. r]. 1540 Raynold Bpik Ilccr.- 
kyudeve. 11.(1634) *^7 God. .hath. .instincted such apou-er 
and vertue vnto these mortall creatures. 2627 FELTUuf 
Resolves n. [1.] Ixiv. (1628) 183 Though 1 doubt vhether I 
may bee of their opinion, who viterly take away all reason 
from Beasts, 3*et I verily beleeue, these are things that were 
neucrinstincted in them. 2732 Bentley 
a iij, What native, unextinguishable Beauty must be ic- 
pres.s*d and instincted through the Whole, which the De* 
foedation of so many Parts bj’ a bad Printer .. could nor 
binder from shining forth? 

3 . To perceive by instincL nonce-nse. 

286s Mbs. WmxNEY CaywortJxys (1866) 204 There were 
sugar-plums in her bag, and the children rnstincted them 
afar off like flies. 

t Instruction, Obs. [a. ob?. F. iustvutwi 
(15th c.), f. L. type ’^insHnctidn'Cm, n. of action 
f. instingucre to instigate : see Instinct sb.) 

1 , Instigation; prompting; inspiration. 

2490 Caxton Ho-w to Die 8 That ofte cometh by jnstync- 
3*on of the deuyJ. 1532 Elyot Gov. 1. xiii, Tulli in hu 
Tusculane questyons supposeth, that a poete can nat abun- 
dantly expresse verses sufficient and complete.. vptbont 
celestiall jnstinction. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Opcesa. 
(1540) 106 By the instynclion of nature men ivere «com- 
panyed tog^-ther. 2633 T. Adams 2 Peler\.-o hn 
[the Lord's] help and instinclion only ive preach ana ex- 
pound the prophets. 2670 Lasscls r xy'. H - 39 
Gregorj*. .moved by Godly instlnction (as John Stovvs*)'*^ 
sent Augustin. 

2 . Innate or natural impulse; instinct.^ 

2531 Elyot Gov. in. iii, 'I’his naturall instinclion of crea- 
tures unreasonable is necessary' and also commcndaDi^ 
2590 Barrouch Metk, Physick in. Ixili. (1639) 
followeih this temperature, an instinclion .. to Icchcne. an 
driness of the whole body. 2600 F. Walker 

r///r96a, Brute Beastes are led and 
instinction and appetite. 2753 Life f fj 1 S 

74 In the nature of this young man, being but a cuuu, u 
had planted marvellous instinctlons and love. , 

Instinctive (insti-gktiv), a, {adv) [1. b- 
stinci-, ppl. stem of instviguPre to insti|ate+-BL» 
see Instinct and cf. F. instincilf (1S03 m 
Hatz.).] Of the nature of instinct ; operating b\ 
or resulting from instinct or innate prompting- 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, c, From 

Causes, and the strict Impresse of Nature, none mus 

neglect. 2652 Bp. Hall Invis. World i. § 6 Have 
had instincti\*e intimations of the death O; y 

friends. .who but our angels hath wTought it? fP 
M. W. Montagu Lett, to C'tess [Btistol] (1SS7) g,- 

pow'erful is the instinctive fondness natural to parent » 
Bain Senses ty Iiit. ii. iv. 6 6 (1864) 267 The 
the lower limbs is instinctive in man. 2859 UaR"/* 

Spec. viii. (1878) 205 An action which we ourselves y 
e.\perience to enable us to perform, when . J.ny 

animal .. without experience, and when PV for 

individuals in the same wmy, without fbeir kno g 
what purpose it is performed, is usually said to be ^ 

2^2 Geo. ExAcyc Silas M. xii, Her arms had not >c 
their instinctive clutch. 

b. poet, as adv. *= instinctively. .1. 

1713-20 Pope Itiaci viii. s^■t Sivif^r 
w’heels instinctive fly. 2827 Pollok Cowxtp 7. ' • 
live everv’- soul Flew to its chayey part. . 

Instinctively (insli’qktivli), adv. [b p ; 
-f- -lyS.] In an instinctive manner; f 

by some innate prompting ; without cons 
thought or purpose. , , „ Putt, 

1610 Shake. Temp. i. ii. 14B A rotten Jn- 

not rigg’d, Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast, '’v-./ 
stinctiuely haue quit iL 2774 Goldsm. i that 

VII. 13s At this time the female is m^tinctivcl) - r. ^ 
her young ones want relief. 2855 iniurliat 

sek Exit (,857) 1S7 Worgarot. .drow her 
hair instinctively o\-er the cut, 1870 J. !,ccurac)' d 

Assent 11. via. 279 However sure."® pre o* / * 

our instinctive conclusions, we ri^xpstmctiyci) p . 
words. 2883 Fhoude ShorlSlud. 1\ . h. vl 240 
ri^nstinctively dre.-ids lies. _ ^ ^ .jxy. 


Instincti-vity. rart -'. , ff. as F«- 
Cf. F. iiistinctiviti [Littre).] ri'd q«alit) ol 



//VV/v, in in.'icets. . . , iS«0-] 

[Instinctly, hxtqx tox mstwcUvel} -*];scT 

t Insti'nctment. Qbs.i-are ■ .['• 

V. + -MENT.] Insti!,'ation, P™'"P*i""’Jjf.nce lo 
.6x7-77 Feetna,. li%ch-es rl. ii. .60 " “'’jf 
commonds of God, and the Instinclments of ^ata^ 
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INSTITUTED. 


+ jbistinged (instrqd), ppl. a. Ois. rare [f. 
In-2 + Sting j^.] Furnished with a sting. 
x6tx Flobio, Itmespito^ inwasped, insiinged. 

lustipnlate (.insti-pi//J<?t), a. Bot, [In- 3.] 
Not stipulate, having no stipules, exstipulate» 

1847 in Craig. 1855 in Mayne Expos.' Lex. 
flnsti'rred, nr. Obs. rare, [lN-3.j Unstirred. 
1677 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxvii. n8 Like the wind . . It 
disperses Exhalations from the muddy Earth, which would, 
instirr’ d, infect it. 

Institor (i'nstitpi). [a. L. insiilor, agent-n. from 
insisth’e to step upon, to follow, pursue: seelNSiBT.] 
A factor or agent; a broker; a retailer^huckster, 
vendor. (Chiefly in Rom. and Sc, Lavj^ 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's X>isp. 396* Neither the Incolists 
that make these Pastils, nor the Instvtors that buy them, 
mix Goat’s blood therewith. i68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. 

1. xii. § 19 Our custom hath not so fully owned the Roman 
Lawas toinstitors,as it has as to exercitors.^ 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Law Scot. iii. iii. § 14 Tho’ the institors be pupils, 
and so cannot bind themselves, the prepositor . . stands 
obliged by their deeds. 1858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. 
I. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 An Institor or the person who has the 
management of a shop, has a pre.mmed authority to bind 
his principal. [1880 Muirhead Gains 509 A pater- 
/atitilias or owner, who had placed his Jilius/amilias or 
slave as institor in charge of a shop or other business.] 

Zustlto'rial, a. Rom. and Sc. Law. [f. L. 
imiitdrius of or belonging to an institor + *AL.] 
Of or pertaining to an institor. 

X858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. i. '’i. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 
As applied to banks, institorial power has raised manv 
questions. Ibid.,^ The public is entitled to trust to the full 
unlimited institorial power in dealing with any officer placed 
in the apparent trust of receiving money. X883 Wharton's 
Law Lex. (ed. 71, Institorial power^ the charge given to a 
clerk to manage a- shop or store. 

Instito'rian, a. Mom. Law. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] =prec. 

1853 Whewell Grotius II. ii. xi. § 13. 46 Hence^ we may 
understand that an exercitorian action (one ag.ainsi ship- 
owners for the contracts of the captain) and an institorian 
action, (one against the owner of a trading concern for the 
contracts of the acting agent,) depend on Natural law. 
1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 71 The institorian action is 
employed when a person has committed the management of 
a shop 01 business, .to his son or slave, orto some stranger. 

Institory, [ad. L. institori^tts^ f. institor : 
see above.] = Institorial. 

x68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. xii, § 19 The pr$tor by the 
perpetual edict did introduce the Institory Action, in which, 
by the Contracts of Institors in relation to that wherein they 
were intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged. 

t Institue, t'. Also 4-5 instue. [a. F, 
instihier {i 2 ig in Godef. Compl.\ ad. L. institnlre 
to Institute.] trans. *= Institute v . Hence 
flnstituing (instiling) vbl, sb. 

CX380 WvcLiF Wks. (x88o) 450 Instuyng wik inducting 
and many o^ere mannus lawis weren not to charge. *382 
Heb. xi. 7 He .. U lostued {gloss or ordeyned] eir of 
ri^twysnesse. c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun 1845 The sacra- 
ment instuyd he. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/1 Thenne he 
instjtued inis holy sacrament. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
cxiii. (cix.] 326 The emperoure. .had institude hynv to be. . 
souerayne regarder of the Languefryde. *529 More J’/////. 
Soulys ]yks. 3x8/2 The great, .capit.ayne of goddes people 
dyd institue and ordayne the great feaste of the dedicacion 
of the temple. i6ix Florio, JnstituirCt •• to institue. 

Institute (rnstitiwt), sb.^ [ad- L. institht-uni 
purpose, de.sjgn, plan, ordinance, instruction, pre- 
cept; sb. use of neut. of institutuSj pa. pple. of 
insiituere to Institute. Cf. F. instiUit ( 17 th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In sense 3 , corresp. to F. insii- 
inte, -J, ad. late L. instituta pi., in sense of cl.L. 
institfitiones.'] 
tl. Purpose, design. Obs. 

o - 1520 Barclay Jugnrik (ed. Pynson) 19 But nowe wyll 
1 returne to myne institute & purpose concernyng the 
dyscriptyon of Affrike. XS28 Rov Rede Me ir. (ArbO no 
A vowe of folisshnes To accomplyssb^ Satans institute. 
«i67o Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) n8 That which 
comes to the institute 1 handle. 

2. Something instituted; an established law, 
custom, usage, or organization ; an institution. ^ 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent. (C1560) 95 It is a 
Godly Institute, and I would that there were mo suche cere- 
monies to help the pore. 1670 Milton Hist, Eng. ir. Wks. 
(1847) 494A Teaching and promoting like a public father the 
instxiutes and customs of civil life. 1700 ’pnVDE'n Sigisnt, 
hr Guise. 518 This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As Nature’s Institute, is yet in force. 1787 Guover A thenatd 
xxvi. 26 Greek institutes require The nearest kindred on the 
fun’ral stage The dead to Jay. 1844 Lincard 
C/t. (18581 I. i, 31 Veneration for the monastic Institute. 

+ b. The act of instituting institution. Obs. 
1641 Milton i. p 2 Then was. .water, sanctify’d 

by (^hrist's institute, thought little enough to wash off the 
original spot. 1657 Divine Lover 37 In this contemplatiuc 
Way few or none hath appeared since their first institute 
aboue the.se hundred yeares. 

3. A principle or element of instruction ; usually 
in //., a digest of the elements of a subject, esp. of 
jurisprudence. (So in F.) Cf. Institution 5 . 

Institutes o/yustinian (Ifistilutiones yusiininni), an ele- 
mentary ircaiise on Roman Law, compiled by order of the 
Emperor Justinian in 533 A.D.>and intended as an intr^uc- 
tion to the Pandects. It was based mainly on the Institutes 
of Gains KInsiituiiones Gait), compiled in the end cent, a.d., 
long lost, but recovered in 1816.^ (The Byzantine Greeks 
explain tvariToOra by eiaravwvat introductions.) 

VoL. V. 


1579 Lvly Euphties xia Thou wUt not beat thy 

braines about the institutes of the Law. £1590 Marlowe 
Faust. I. 31 Where is Justinian ? A pretty case of paltry 
legacies 1 . . Such is the subject of the institute, And uni- 
versal body of the law. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Institute 
. . a precept, preparing a way to some Art. . . As Justinians 
Book of Institutes. 1^3 Dbyden/Vwkxv, (1697) 475 Thou 
art pale, in mighty Studies grown, To make the Stoick 
Institutes thy own. 1787 Jefferson WV//. (1859) 11. 12B, 
I have read your book. .Its learning and its good sense will, 

I hope, make it an Institute for our politicians. 1891 B. 
Rush Kittle) Six Introductory Lectures to a Course of Lec- 
tures upon the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. x8x6 
Scott xxxv, I can amuse inysel* very weel with the 

larger copy of Erskine's Institutes. 1821 Jefferson /I 
Writ. L892 1. 58 To compose a new Insutute Uke those of 
Justinian and Bracton, or that of Blackstone, ..would be 
an'arduous undertaking. i88<S Syd. Soc. Lex., Institutes 
of medicine, the explanation or statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based, being the science called Physiology, 

4. A society or organization instituted to pro- 
mote some literary, scientific, artistic, professional, 
or educational object ; also, the building in which 
the work of such a society is carried on. Mostly 
with qualifying epithet or as the designation of 
some particular society or class of societies, as 
Literary i Philosophical, Mechanic^ Instittile. See 
also Institution 7, which is used in the same way. 

Apparently at first repr. F. institut, the name given to 
the institution {InstUut National des Sciences ei des Arts) 
created in France in 1795, to replace the old academies 
which had been suppressed at the Revolution ; after 
various changes this now consists of five academies, each 
devoted to the advancement of a particular branch of 
literature, science^ or art. Thence applied in Great Britain 
to associations or institutions having somewhat similar aims 
(though none of them with the comprehensive characterand 
organization of the French Institute); c.g. the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects (founded 1834), Royal Archmo- 
logical Institute <184^, Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Anthropological Institute, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, of Actuaries, etc.. Royal 
Colonial Institute, Imperial Institute, etc. Also applied to 
local institutions for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, by lectures, reading-rooms, libraries, educational 
classes, etc., as the Midland Institute, Birmingham, and the 
various Mechanics* Institutes, found^ since 1820, Working 
Men’s Institutes in villages, etc. 

1829 Censor S7 Lecturing for sixpence a head at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 497/2 Bonaparte 
. .gave a new organimtion to the National Institute. 1839 
Ibid. XIV. 127/2 Xxjndon.. Societies and establishments con- 
nected with science, literature, and the arts...TheMechanics' 
Institute, in Southampton Buildings, established in 1623. 
x8st Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace Kst^p) III. v. v. 263 They 
established schools, Institutes, lecture and reading rooms. 
1889 Harper's Mag. Mar. 501/1 The title of Member of the 
Institute is the highest distinction to which a Frenchman 
of culture can aspire; it is the crowning honour of his 
career. 

b. In 1 /..^. (See quot.) 

1890 J. (j. Fitch Notes Amer. Sch. 4 Training Coll. 
90 By an ‘ Institute * Is meant a sort of normal class, held 
periodically for the teachers of a district, and furnishing 
instruction in the art and practice of education, and an 
opportunity for the discussion of methods. Institutes are, 
in fact, migratory and occasional academies. 
I'UstitTlte, sbP' Rem. and Sc. Law. [ad. L. 
instUiti-us (person) instituted (as heir).] The 
person to whom an estate is first given in a testa- 
ment or destination. (See qnots.) 

i68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. iir. viii. § 38 Substitution is 
the nomination of substituted heirs, who take place, failing 
the institute. 1754 Erskine Princ. Law Scot, m. viu. § 8 
The person first called in the tailzi^ is the institute ; the 
rest, the heirs of tailzie, or the substitutes. i86x \V. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s.v.. Where a person executing a settle- 
ment dispones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, &c., A 
is the institute, B, and all who follow him in the destin- 
ation are heirs, or substitutes. 1880 Muirhead Uipian xxii, 

§ 33 Heirs arc called . . institutes, when their names are 
mentioned in the testament in the first place, substitutes 
when in the second or a subsequent place. 

+ I*nstitute,//4<i. obs. Forms: 4“6inBti- 
tut, 6-7 institute, [a. AF. institut (Britton), ad. 
L. iiistitut-us, pa. pple. of instituere : see next.] 
= Instituted. a. pa. pple.'. see Institute zt. 
c 132$ Pocut Times Edw. II (rj In Pol. Songs ((^mden) 
326 Whan this newe parsoun is institut in hLs churchc. 
0x400 A/ol. Loll. 51 So no king be askid for personis of he 
kirk to be browt in to her segis, nor for presthed to be in- 
stitut. xgoz Ord. Crysien Men v. vi. (W. de W. 1506) 406 
The lawes, v' l^ae bcu instytute by the sapyetice dyuyne. 

24 Hen. VIII, c 12 § 1 Oon Supreme heede and 
King . . institute and fumysshed by the goodnes and suffer- 
aunce of Almyghtie God with plcnane .. power. xfiyx 
True Nonconf. Giij, The end, for which Deacons were first 
institute. 

b. as ppl. a. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 83 Though this image, 
in respect of corrupted nature, be supernatural ; in respect 
of institute, and undefiled nature, it was . . natural. 
Institute (i nstitiwt), v. [f. L, institfU-, ppl. 
stem of instituire to set up, establish, found, ap- 
point, ordain, begin, arrange, order, teach, f. in- 
(In- ") + statiiere to set np, establish: see Statute. 

The pa. pple. instituttfi (see prec.) was the earliest part of 
the vb. adopted, and continued to be used (also as pa. t.) 
long after the regular instiiuied was also current, being 
prob. felt to some extent as a shortened form of the latter : 
cf the pa. pple. .and pa. t. lit, set. put, etc.) 1 

1. trans. a. To set up, establish, found, ordain ; j 
to introduce, bring into use or practice. | 


I *4®3 Caxton Cato Ev, Thus hath god Instytuled and 
ordeyned hit. 1530 Palsgr. 1 instytute, I ordayne 

a ihynge to be done. 1538 Starkey England i. iv. no 
Thys . . was wel consyderyd of them wych fjTst instytute 
thys law of inherytaunce, 1585 T. Washington xj.Nicholays 
Voy. IV. xxix. 152 The famous games called IslineliqueS 
^ instituted by Theseus upon envie of those which Hercules 
had instituted in Olimpe. 1596 Shaks. Tatn. Shr. i. i. 8 
Heere let vs breath, and haply institute A coiuse of Learn- 
ing, and ingenious studies. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
World V. iii. § 9. 474/1 Telesphorus a Grecian, instituted 
the Lent of seven weeks before Easter. 1732 Berkeley 
Serm. toS. P, G. Wks. III. 238 This laudable Society, in- 
stituted for the Propagation of the Go'pel. 3761 Johnson 
Let. to Baretti 10 June in The artists have instt- 
LuLed a yearly exhibhloTi of pittures aod sia^ues. 1^53 J . 

H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. i. iii. 107 Honorius the 
Second instituted the order of Knight Templars to protect 
the pilgrims. 

'I' b. To ordain that something shall be, or some- 
thing to he. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 228 He .. Instytuted that al the 
byssbops. .shold. .be subget to the bysshop of saynt lames. 
1538 Starkey England i. tv, 136 Wych, .was the purpos of 
the Romaynys, when they f5TSt instytute al dyuyne seruyse 
to be rehersyd in that long. 1556 Dalrymple ir. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IV. 230 He Jnstitute, that al thing sulde be done 
conforme to the rule of Justice. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. 
AftJH. 235 Siluester instituted, that..poore people should 
be prouided for. 

t c. To order, arrange, put into form, frame. Obs. 
1538 Starkey 11. ii. 187, I thynk hyt wyl neuer 

be possybul to instytute our commjm wele wythout thys 
ordynance brought to passe and put in effect. 1620 T. 
Granger Div. Logtke 2 The Proj^site is the explication of 
the conceits, or meaning of the minde, instituted or framed 
according to sound reason. 1627 Donne Serm. v. 47 There- 
fore does Hester form and institute her Prayer to God so 
' — ‘ Give me boldnesse, O Lord of all power ’. a 1745 Swift 
Maxims controlled in Irel. Wks. 1841 II. 77/1 Before you 
could institute them [the inhabitants) into a republic. 

d. To set in operation, set on foot, initiate, 
‘start* (a search, inquiry, comparison, etc.). 

a 1797 Burke Tracts Popery Laws ii. Wks. IX. 341 They 
may, at their discretion . . break open houses, and institute 
such search at any hour of the day or night. iSax J. Q, 
Adams in Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 84 The results 

of this inquiry, newly instituted in Spain, have not yet been 
made known. 3873 Max MUller Sc, Relig. 307 Mytho- 
logical comparisons instituted by scholars. 

2. To establish in an office, charge, or position ; 
to appoint; now, only, to place in a spiritual 
charge ; ‘ to invest with the spiritual part of a 
benefice \ Const, to, into (m), or abscl. 

cx3*5, CX400, 1532-3 [see Institute ppl. a. a), 1594 

Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. xl. § 11 When 7‘imotby was insti- 
tuted into that office. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. i, 262 
Cosin of Yorke, we institute your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1747) 18 ‘I'o give laws unto a people, to institute magistrates 
and officers over them. 1639 Slikcsby Diary {1836) 37 Mr. 
Rhodes was instituted upon a.presentation from y* Prebend. 
3640 Yorke Union Hon. 357 William Seymour .. was insti- 
tuted into the Earldome of Hartford, and Barony of Beau- 
champ. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xviii. 277 If the bishop 
doth not collate his own clerk immediately to the living, 
and the patron presents . .the bishop is bound to institute the 
pairon'sclerk Bk.Cout. Prayer Episc.Ck. U.S., In- 

stit. Ministers, We by these Presents, .do institute you into 
said Parish, [or Church] posses.sed of full power to perform 
every Act of sacerdotal Function among the People of the 
same. 1858 Masson Mitton I. 155 Young . . was instituted 
to the united vicarages of St, Peter and St. Mary. 

b. Rom. Law. To appoint as heir or e.>:ecutor. 
3590 Swinburne Testame?tts 177 Who so is executor In the 
firbt degree, he is saide to be instituted. 1774 S. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 38 By the new Law, as re- 
formed by Justinian, all children . . were to be instituted or 
disinherited by name. x88o Muirhead Uipian xxii. § 6 
We cannot institute deities as our heirs. Ibid. § 23 It is 
unnecessary either to institute or disinherit emancipated 
children. 

i* 3. To ground or establish in principles ; to 
train, educate, instruct. Ohs. 

1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 189 They schold be wyse men 
among thys vthe [^youih] to instytute them in the summe 
ofChrj'stys Gospel. 3591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vii. 307 
A painfull School master, that hath in hand To Institute the 
fiowr of all the Land. 3656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vni. 
(1701) 320/2 Who is there, that being instituted in an honest 
Family, and ingenuously Educated, is not offended at dis- 
honesty? 1741 MiDDLETONOVenrI. i. 48 [Sylla] having been 
carefully instituted, in all the learning of Greece and Rome. 
1784 in PIcton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 193 Sunday Schools 
.. having been found to be of., advantage to. .the children 
admitted and instituted there. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Distuss., Eng. f/nrV. (1852) 396 To imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and institute them in approved authors. 
Hence I’listituting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1323/2 The instytut- 
ynge of that that shoulde be the newe Sacrifice.^ SS 7 S~^S 
Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.; 242 The presenting, insti- 
tuting, and inducting of pastors. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. 
ii, His own instituting words. 

Instituted (i-nstilir/ttd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-EDl.] 

I. Ordained, established, founded. 

3647 J. Noyes {title) The Temple Measured, or a brief 
Sun-ev of the Temple Mj-stical, which is the instituted 
Church of Christ- i66x Boyle (1675 52 An 

instituted instrument to conveigh revealed kiiowjedgcto the 
studies of it- a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 24 Till wc 
mutually communicate our thoughts by instituted «icns he 
knows not what I think or purpose, nor I what be thinks or 
purposeth. 1736 Butlfr Anal. li. i. Wks. 1874 I. 156 An 
instituted method of instruction, and an instituted form cf 
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INSTITIJTEB. 


INSTITUTIST, 


external Religion. 1837 H. H. 'Willson Sdnkhya Karikd 
184 By following instituted observances. 

2. Invested with a cure of souls. 

17x2 Prideaux Direct. CK-wardens (ed. 4) 24 The repair 
of the Chancel still lies upon the Parson, whether Appro- 
priator, Impropriator, or instituted Rector.^ 1804-86 Bk. 
Com. Prayer Ef>isc. Ch. U. S.^ lustit. Ministers^ The^ In- 
stituted Jlinister shall proceed to the Communion Service. 
Xnstitntcr (i'nstitir^tsi). [f. as prec. + -ER 1.] 
One who institutes (see the vb.) ; =1 nstitutok. 

1538 Starkey England 11. ii. iSt Our old aunceturys, the 
instj*tutarys of our lawys. .ordeynyd a Connestabul of Eng- 
lond. 1633 Ames Agst. Cercm. n. 317 Artaxerxes was the 
first instituter of this Feast. 1670 Miltok Hist. Eiig.iw. 
(1851) 133 'I'he instituter of his youth. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 399 A character of wisdom run- 
ning uniform throughout both in the religion and the Insti- 
tuter. 1833 1. Taylor Panat. ii. 49 The revenge of jealousy 
seems, to the injured man, to be justified .. by the formal 
instituter of society. 

Institution (institi^'Jan). [ME. a.OF. institu- 
cion^-tion ( 12 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. institu* 
tion-emj n. of action f. instituere to Institute.] 

1. The action of instituting or establishing ; set- 
ting on foot or in operation ; foundation ; ordain- 
ment ; the fact of being instituted. 

4:1460 Fortescue Abs.iff Livi. Mon. ii. (1885) 113 That 
oher (kingdom] beganne hi the desire and instituclon of the 
peple of the same prince. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 144 
There is no right in this partition, Ne was it so by institution 
Ordained first. <z 1631 Donne Serin, viii. 80 Ceremonies 
. . may be good in their Institution, and grow ill in their 
Practice. 1776 Adam Smith fK N. i. iv. (1869) I. 26 Before 
the institution of coined money, .people must always have 
been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions. 1733 
Reid Intell. Powers 11. ix. 276 He was one of the most 
aciiye members of the Royal Society of London at its first 
institution. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 77 
Societies, whether monastic or secular, are of human, while 
episcopacy is of divine, institution. 

b. spec. The establishment or ordination of a 
sacrament of the Christian Church, esp. of the 
Eucharist, by Christ. Hence, that part of the 
office of Baptism, and of the prayer of consecration 
in the Eucharist, which consists in reciting the 
words used in institution (more fully words^ com- 
viemoration, or recital of institution'). 

CIS38 Barnes Sacrament under both Kinds ViVs. (1573) 
204/2 Christes ordinaunce is not to receaue the bloud in the 
body onely, but to receaue the bloud after his institution. 
XS48 Gest Pr, Masse in H, G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
122 He reporteth all thee wordes apperteyning to the ryght 
and ful institution of the sayd supper. 1607 E. Grimstone 
tr, Goulart's Mem. Hist, 433 Hee began then to rehearse 
the ten commandements. .the Lords Prayer, the institution 
of Baptisme, and of the holy Supper. 1635 Pacitt Chris* 
tiauogr. i. iii. (1636) 121 Reciting the words of the Institu- 
tion : In the night in which he gave himselfe for the life of 
the world. 1830 Neale East. Ch. I. in. v. 485 The true 
Eastern doctrine seems to be that there must be co-operation 
of the words of institution and of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, before the bread and wine become the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 


t2. The giving of form or order to a thing; 
orderly arrangement ; regulation, to. The esta- 
blished order by which anything is regulated ; 
system ; constitution. Ois. 

a 1500 Mankind (Brzndi 1896)45/157 A best doth after hys 
naturall Inslytucyone. 1555 W. Watreman FardlcFacions 
App. 314 The lawes then perteinyng to the institucion of 
^r citie. 1560 Bccon Nexu Catech. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 7 
This book I commend unto you. .as. .necessary for the right 
institution of your life. _ 1638^ Rawley tr. Bacon's Life <5- 
Death {1651) 19 Concerning his Manners, Institution of his 
Life. .there is a general Silence. 1676 tr. Gnillatiere's Voy. 
0/ Calogers, which are Monies of the Institution of 
11* ” r* Swift Sentzm. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 
11. 1. 08 Few states are ruined by any defect in their insti- 
tution, but generally by the corruption of manners. 1:821 
Shelley Hellas Pref., But for Greece . .we .. might have 
arrived at such a stagnant and miserable stale of social 
institution as China and Japan pos5e.ss. 

3. Establishment in a charge or position, 
a. Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the establish- 
ment of a clergyman in the office of the cure of 
souls, by the bishop or his commissary. 

in the Church of Engird, the investment of the presentee 
foirmtlTf spintual^part of his benefice, which is 

czsfc WVCLIF ;TOz.(i88o) =48 For institucion & indue- 
t”' sod .. to bischopis officers, 
iuchdekenes Cc officjahs._ rs49 Lat.mer o«rf t,,/. 

F.dw. VI (Arb.) 67 There ts in thys renime. .n greote syghte 
of loye men n el lenmed in the scriptures, and orvertuSuse 
.-ind Godly conucrsation . . let them haue institution, and 
gyue them the name of ye clc.argye. 1687 W. Shfrwin in 
Magd, Coll, ^ 7«. // tO. H. S.) 225 [They] have haS Inst" 
lutions to small Livings. 1708 fernies de la Ley. Institu- 
tion, is a Faculty made by the Ordinary, by M-hich a Vicar 
or Rector is approved to be Inducted to a Rectory or 
Vicarage.^ 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. sgoTlie clerk so 
admitted is next to be instituted . . which is a kind of inx’cs- 
tilure of the spiritual part of the benefice ; for by institution 
the care of the souls of the p.-vrish is committed to the 
charge of the clerk. 1804-86 Bk. Com. Prayer Efisc. Ch, 
U. S.. Imiit, Ministers, On the d.!}' designated for- the 
new Incumbent's Institution, at the usual hour of ^Io^ni^g 
Prayer, the Bishop, or the Instituter appointed by him, 
attended by the new Incumbent, and byall the other Clergy 
present, shall enter the chancel. 1845 Polson Eng. Law m 
Encyei. Melrof. II. 806/1 'I'hc institution by the bishop 
enables the clerk .. to enter into his parsonage-house and 
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take his tithes or ecclesiastical dues; but previous to induc- 
tion he cannot lease them. 

b. Roman Law. The appointment of an heir. 
1880 Muirhead Uipiati xxiv. 15 A man cannot legate 
until he has instituted an heir; for the force and power of 
the testament begins at the institution. 

Training, instruction, education, teaching. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xi. The lytell boke of the most excel- 
lent doctour Erasmus Roterodamus .. intituled the Institu- 
tion of a chnsten prince. 1539 Taverner Card. Wysed. i. 

8 a, Nature is a thynge of great myghte and efficacye, but 
surely institution or brlngynge up, is moche myghtler. 1607 
Topsell Four*/. Beasts (1658) 245 The Rider must first 
look to the institution and first instruction of his Horse. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. i. 10 As soon as he was capable 
of a more enlarged and liberal institution, his father brought 
him to Rome. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1701) 
72 To suppose that piety must be the natural and inevitable 
consequence of early institution. 

*1*6. Usually in pL a. Elements of instruction; 
first principles of a science or art. b. A book of 
first principles, an elementary treatise; « Insti- 
tute sb. 3. Ohs. 

1537 Cranmer ititle) The Institution of a Christen man. 
1544 {title) Instytutions or principall Groundes of the 
Lawes and Statutes of England. 2561 T. Norton (title) 
The Institution of Christian Religion, translated into Eng- 
lysh according to the Authors last Edition. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 923 To compile certaine Institutions of 
Rhetoricke. 1610 J. Gawen tr. Trelcatius^://^) Brief In- 
stitution of the Common Places of Sacred Divinitie. 1662 
[see Institutionist]. 1675 Art Contentm. Close § 1. 209 
This short institution of the An of Contentment. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Physical or medicinal institutions, are 
such as teach the necessary praecognita to the practice of 
medicine, or the cure of diseases. 1800 W. C. Brown (title) 
Institutions of the Practice of Medicine. Translated from 
the Latin of Burserius. 

6 . An established law, custom, usage, practice, 
organization, or other element in the political or 
social life of a people; a regulative principle or 
convention subservient to the needs of an organ- 
ized community or the general ends of civilization. 

1551 Robinson tr. Mores Utop. ii. i. (1895) 119 Agreyng 
all together in one tonge, in lyke maners, instituclons and 
lawes. 1594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy^s Interchangeable variety 
Things 13 b. From them are come many good institutions, 
Lawes, maners, the art of gouernmenu 1691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 410 All Positive Institutions must give way to 
Moral Duties. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. i. Wks. 1874 1- 356 
A society, distinguished -- from the rest of the world, by 
peculiar religious institutions. ^ i860 Thackeray Round. 
Papers xvii, I am not going into the slavery question, 

I am not an advocate for ‘the- institution '. 1871 R. W. 
Dale Commandm. vni. 106 I’he institution of property is 
recognised aod sanctioned by the authority of God. 1&99 
Sayce Earlv Israel vit. 269 The year of Jubilee was a 
Babylonian Institution. 

b. coUoq. Something having the fixity or import- 
ance of a social institution ; a well-established or 
familiar practice or object. 

1839 Times 18 Feb. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(X840) 1. 53 Murder {in Ireland] has become an institution. 
1851 Thackeray Fn^. Hum. iv. (1858) 226 The pillory 
was a fiourishtng institution in those days. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Broivn at Oxf, i. (1889) ® great institution of the 
college .. ts the buttery-hatch, 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne I. xviii. 307 The postman was almost as much an in- 
stitution at Hampton as the tower-clock. 3899 IVesim. 
Gas. 3 Jan, 3/1 He is. .one of the * institutions ’ of the place. 

7, An establishment, organization, or association, 
instituted for the promotion of some object, esp. 
one of public or general utility, religious, charit- 
able, educational, etc., e.g. a church, school, college, 
hospital, asylum, reformatory, mission, or the like ; 
as a literary and philosophical institution, a deaf 
and dumb institution, the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institu- 
tion (instituted 1798 ), the Railway Benevolent In- 
stitution, etc. The name is often popularly applied 
to the building appropriated to the work of a bene- 
volent or educational institution. 

1707 Atterbury Spittal Serm. 17 Apr. 14 'Tis not neces- 
sary to plead very earnestly in behalf of these Charities.. 
ITiese, of which you have had an account, are such Wise, 
such Rational, such Beneficial Institutions. 1764 S. Cooper 
(title) Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charit- 
able Institutions, and the Poor Laws. 1775 J. Adams in 
Fans, Lett. (1876) 120 The institutions in New England for 
the support of religion, morals, and decency exceed any 
other. ^1792 J. Latham (riV/r) A Plan ofa Charitable Insti- 
tution intended to be established upon the Sea Coast, for 
the accommodation of Persons afflicted with such Diseases 
as are usual^ relieved by Sea Bathing. 1804 (pitle) The 
Manchester Guide; a brief Historical Description of the 
Towns of Manriiester and Salford . . the Charitable and 
Literary’ Institutions. 18x7 Canning in Part. Deb. 323 We 
owed it to our system of public schools and universities. 
From these institutions was lerlved..‘adue supply of men, 
fitted to serve their countrj', both in church and stale’. 
1864 T’/wrr 24 Dec., The individual Institutions.. endowed 
and voluntary’, for every' imaginable condition of want or 
distress. 1878 jEVOSsPrfw./V/. Econ. i.9 He >nay establish 
useful public institutions, such as free public libraries, 
museums, public parki;, etc. Mod. Ne^vspr.. The te.stalor 
leaveS;C30.ooo in charitable legacies to various inslilulions, I 
b. Often occurring, like Institute, in the desig- I 
nations of societies or associations f 9 r the advance- ! 
ment of literature, science, or art, of technical j 
knowledge, or of special education. 

Such are the Ro3i*al Institution of Great Britain (incor- 
porated iBoo), the British Institution (1803), the London 


Institution (1806), the Plymouth Institution (18:2), theEdb. 

burgh Watt Institution and School of Arts (1S21) ih« 
Liverpool Institution (1825)); the Smithsonian Insiltmlci- 
at Washington, U. S. (1830); the Institution ofCiril 
gineers (1818), Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of 
Engineers, of Electrical Engineers, etc. Cf. Institute sKl 
8. ottrib. and Comb. 

1828 Sir D. le Marchant Rep. Barony Gardner j 6- 
I had registered her on an institution-book which I super, 
intended at the time. 189a Daily Nexvs 19 July 3/5 Epi- 
leptics so far advanced in their affliction as to require inni- 
tution care invariably suffer from varying grades of mentil 
aberration. 1899 A. Clark Wood's 0 .xfoM III. 103 In the 
institution-rolls of the bishops of Lincoln. 

Institutional (institirz'Janal), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL,] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or originated by institution ; 
having the character or fnhetion of an institution; 
furnished with institutions, organized. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 350 The vnion is very 
different of the two couples, this hypostatic.ill, that but iti- 
stitutionall, and arbitrarie, and Sacranientall. iS^ S. 
Lucas Secularia 346 A departure from the institutional 
forms which were once common to Western Europe. 1S60 
Tulloch in Contemp. Rev. X. 245 Such rules.. are moral, 
and not institutional or ritual. 

b. Eccl. Relating to sacramental institution. 

2. Dealing with or pertaining to legal institetes 
or the elements of a subject. Said of writers and 
works. See Institution 5, Institute sh. 3. 

1765 Blackstone Ci?ww. 1. Introd. iii. 73 Four volumes of 
institutes, as he is pleased to call them, though they have 
little of the institutional method to vvarrant such a title. 
1816 Bentham Chrestom. 2jo How narrow the conception 
is, which, by the word rhetoric has been presented to the 
authors of the small institutional books above alluded to,— 
may be seen [etc.]. 1832 Austin furispr. (1879) I.xv.s?: 
That leading, .distinction which has been assumed by the 
Roman Institutional Writers. 1885 Law TrwrxLXXvIlI.' 
402y^2 The law of Scotland w'as illustrated by decisions and 
institutional writers. 

3. Of or pertaining to an organized society, or 
the building in which its work is carried on. ^ 

1882 Century Mag. July 458 With the growth of institu- 
tional charity conies the creation of a class known as the 
institutional official. 1892 Pall flail G. 21 Mar.a/^ ho 
denominational college, as such, is entitled to institution 
representation upon the governing body of the Univeisity 
to which it belongs. 2896 Daily Neavs 3 Apr. 5/6 The dull 
monotony of institutional life . . has much to answer for w 
the evil habits contracted by these girls. ^ ^ , 

Hence Institu'tionally adv.y as an instituuon, 
1857 Hodgson Let. to Smith in Mem. xv, 214 Longny 
you flourish institutionally and personally. *893 Oit^ 
Advance 2^ Ozx.t When institutionally abandoned, it Irc i' 
gion] keeps up its constitutional clamor in the human soul. 

Institnidonalism, [f- prec. + -ism.] The 

system of institutions ; attachment to such a system. 

1862 spectator 29 Mar., The natural reaction 
too cautious, too sober, too pious institutionalism of tJxiora 
has excited in healthy minds. stPAChicago ^vance^itt. 
114 Institutionalism engenders helplessness by rewarding i 

Institu-tionaHst. [f. as prec. + -istJ One 
who writes on legal institutes, or on the elements 
of a science or art. See Institutional 3. 

j8o2-12 Bentham Ration, fud. Evid (1827) 
conception entertained by a modern institutionalist 
rect. 1B16 — Ckrestomathia App. § 4 y ks. 1043 . , 5 

70 By some Institutionalists, Chemistry .. is not consid 
as included in Natural Philosophy. 1872 p^^^JO I* • 
Scot. Legal Autiq. i. 6 Our second great institutionalist 
produced his vvell-known work. 

Xnstitn’tionalize, "v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans. To render institutional ; to conve 
into or treat as an institution. „ 

1865 R. H. Hutton in Pall Mall 
moralizes finance and commerce, and .. institution 
ethics and faith. 2893 Age (Melbourne) 25 
Japanese, who institutionalise the social evil, could 
agree with the Puritans. ^ t... 

Xnstitntiouary (institi/l-Janan), a. p* 

STITUTION-1- -ARYI.] . f 

i* 1. Of or pertaining to instruction or cicmcn 
instruction; educational. Obs. .u-tnui- 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. v.vi. 24i k- per- 

tutionary’ rules of youth, he adviseth they might n 
mitted to hear lambicks. a 1734 North ,i«ays 

It vvere well if this institulionaty care of parents > cr • 
correspondent in the manners of all the children. 

2. Of or pertaining to legal institutes. ^ 

"*734 North Lives (1826) 1. 24 n^-Vn-Dorts)- 

intermix some institutionary reading w’llh them [i P® 

3. Relating to ecclesiastical institution. 

„z 8.4 Jane Austfk 

the 


Grant had brought on apoplexy and death ^ , 
insiUutionarj’ dinners in one ^x83S 


XXXVIII. 38 Let him establish 

honour by the observance of this insniutionary p . -.y. 

4. Of or pertaining to social or politic 

H. H. Ban-ceoft Cciilr. Amcr. P"'; A° ®""in-S' 
and simple are by no means more important “ . 

tionaiy development which they cauve or acco p- 

t Institu-tionist. (f- ?? P’'^‘v '***1^1 of Pi')'- 

1662 H. Stuube Ind. Nectar \\\. i33 “ * In^d- 

sical Institutions, and treated on by every Lng 

‘ + Tnstitutist. Oh. [f. ^ 

A writer of institutes or elementary 
j666 Harvf.v Morb. Angl. ix. 77 Green g.iH ihj "J ,ch. 
w'ouUI persuade us, to ^ an effect of an over- 



INSTITUTIVE. 
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INSTRUCT. 


■ Institutive (i-nstiti? 7 tiv), a. (sb.) [f. as In- 
stitute V. + -IVE.] 

' I. Having the character or quality of instituting ; 
pertaining to the institution of something. 

1627 Feltham Hesohies n. [i.] xcvni. (1628) 286 It [the air] 
does, .thrust it still forward, till it passes against institutiue 
Nature, who made it to Incline to the Center. 1645 Milton 
'Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 164 They, .must he led back to receive 
their meaning from those Institutive words of God. 18^ 
J, Martineau Lit. in Edin. Rezu (1893) Oct. 342 The invi- 
tations to the institutive dinner were, .addressed impartially 
to some best representatives of the several schools, positive 
or negative, of philosophical or religious opinion. 

+ 2 . Characterized by being instituted. Obs, 

1643 Milton Divorce it, v, It w’as a penall statute rather 
then a dispense ; and . . prefers a special! reason of charitie, 
before an institutive decencie. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. 
V. § 12. 82 There are two kinds of Cities, the one natural!., 
the other institutive, which may be also called politicall. 

*t* B. sb. A person or thing that institutes ; an 
institutive agent or cause. Obs. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Chr. Kin^ ii. 27 This /erf»e, 
by me, Implyeth, Kings are Gods and Christs derivatives, 
and that God and Christ are their Institutives. 

Hence fustitutively adv.^ by institution. 

1656 Harrington Oceana (1700) 158 It is institutively in 
the Great Council .. tho .. it be sometimes exercis’d by the 
Senat. 

lustitutor (i‘nstiti?7t3i). [a. L. instituior^ 
agent-n. from institu^re to Institute, Cf. F. in- 
stihtteur (14th c.). See also Institdter.] 

1 . One who institutes or establishes; a founder; 
an organizer. 

3546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, iv. ii. 85 a, There be 
thre maner of Baptismes . . One in water .. another in the 
Holy gost & fyre wherof Christ was institutoure, the third 
in his blod wherin the Children that Herod -slewe were 
Christened. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 60 As the institutor 
speaketh of his body, so also of his blood. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World i. it. 47 The exceeding fewness of those laws 
of motion whereby the Institutor ot nature proceeds in the 
ordinary course and conduct of it. 1738 Warburton Div, 
Legal. 1 . 83 Institutors of Civil Policy. rSra Ld, Ellen- 
BOROUGH in Examiner 28 Dec. 832/2 The defendant was not 
proved to be the institutor, but only the propagator, of the 
libel. 1841-4 Emerson Essays Sen 11. Hi. (1876) 87 No 
institution will be better than the institutor. 

+ 2 . One who teaches ; an instructor. Obs* 

^ C167S A Walker (J.), The two great aims which every 
institutor of youth should mainly and intentionally drive at, 
*79;? Godwin Enquirer 1. i. 3 When a child is born . . his 
institutor ought to., awaken his mind. <2x822 Shelley 
De/. Poetry in Ess, < 5 * Lett. (Camelot) 37 To declare whether 
the fame of any other institutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet. 

3 . U*S, In the American Episcopal Church j A 
bishop, or a presbyter acting for him, who institutes 
a minister into a parish or church, 

1804-86 Bk. Com. Prayer Episc, Ch, U. *S'., Insiii. 
Ministers, The Bishop, or the Priest who acts as the Insli- 
tutor, standing within the rails of the Altar. 

Institntress (rnstitiiUies). [f. prec., or In- 
STITOTEB + -ESS.] A female institutor. 

3786 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 14X/2 That regulation or 
compact of which the empress had been instltu tress. 1827 
Archxol, XXI. 549 The Queen was then lying in state 
. .at the Convent at Chaillot near Paris, of which she had 
been the Institutress and Patroness, 1829 Southey Sir T. 
More II. 305 An institutress who devotes .. her life to this 
generous purpose. 

II Zustitu'trix. rare. [fern, (in L. form) of IN- 
STiTUTou : cf. Directrix.] = Institutress. 

3706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. x6//< C. II. iv. xi. 450 S. 
Theresa was .. the Institutrix of the Reformation of the 
Carmelite Nuns. 1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. J19 Thou 
institutrix of this holy sceptre-like mode of sitting. 

i*Insto*ne, v. Obs. rare~’°. Also en-. [f. 
In- 2 + Stone sb."] To turn to stone, to petrify. 

x6ii Florio, Impeirire, to instone. Ibid., Insassire,..lo 
enstone, to petrihe. 

ZnstO'nemeut. rare~^. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
Representation or embodiment in stone. 

1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1852) 339 And shew, Like that 
instonement of divinity, That the whole building doth belong 
to God. 

+ Z*H-Stop, sb. Obs. rare, [f, IN adv. la -f Stop 
r^.] (app.) An inside guard. 

34. . Fencing in Rel. Ant. I. 308 The man that wol to the 
to bond swerd lere bolhe close and clere, He most have a 
goode eye bothe fer and nere. And an in stop, and an owte 
stop, and an hawke quartere. 

+ Znsto'p, v. Obs. rare — \ [f. In- l -h Stop v. ; 
cf, Du. instoppen^ trans. To stop, close up. 

x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxlvii, With boiling Pitch, 
another near at hand, From friendly Sweden brought, the 
seams instops. 

+ Znsto’re, Obs. Also 5-7 instaur(e. See 
also Enstore. [ad. L. instaurdre to renew, repair, 
erect, establish, make; OF. instaurer (14-15^ c. 
in Godef.). Instanr preserved the L. form; in- 
store may have followed an OF. or AF. *mstorer‘, 
cf. Astobe, of. estaurer, esiorer, and Restore, 
OF. restorer, from 14th c. restanrer.'\ 

1 . trans. To restore, repair, renew, 
a. 3382 WvcLiP Ezek. xxxvi. to Ruynouse thingis shula 
be instorid {gloss or maad a3ein]. 1432-30 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 139 lohn Hircan destroyede Samaria, whom 
Herode instorede [Higden TREViSAbuldelafter 

and callede hit Sebasten. Ibid. V. 95 This Aurelius instorede 
[Higden restauravit, Trevisa restored] the dte of Rome 


in nij yere. 1363 W1N5ET FourScoir Thre Quest, Wks. 
1888 1. 106 Sin is nocht forgeuin.. except it quhilk is tane 
away be instorit. 

/ 3 . 1607 Marston IVhaiyou Wilt i. i, All things that 
show or breath Are now instaur'd, sating my wretched brest. 

2 . To erect, establish, institute, commence. To m- 
siore a battle, to array a battle, give battle, make war. 

a, 1382^ Wyclif Rom. xiii. 9 If ther be ony othir maundc- 
ment, it is instorid in this word, Thou schalt loue thi neij- 
bore as thi silf. 3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 229 Darius 
instorede a balelle [Higden helium indixii, 'Trevisa or- 
deynede werre and bataille) age)rne Anticirus. Ibid. IV. 
193 Pompeius . . instorede [H, instauravit, T, arrayed] a 
batelle ageyne lulius. 

3432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) III. 233 This Xer$es..in- 
staurede a batelle [Higden bellttsn instaurat, Trevisa 
werred] ageyne the londe of Grcce. Ibid. VIII. 59 He 
instaurede [Higden instauravit] a place of the ordre Car- 
tusiense at Wytham, nye to Salisbey. Ibid. 432. 

3. To furnish, provide, supply; to store rr/;V/r {of'). 
a. 3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 210 Petronax Brixanus 

...wente to the mownte Cassyne, and instorede [Higden 
instauravit] that place competentely with goodes and 
monkes. c 1440 Prom/ Parv. itz/s Instoron (wythe nede- 
fulle thyngj’s), insiauro. 1302 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 
L xxiiL 173 Instore thy selfe of ryches imraortall that shall 
contynue after thy deth. a. 1520 Barclay /ugurth (Pynson, 
ed, a) 71 b, For this castel! was .. plentuously instored with 
men. a 3633 Monday View Sundry Examples 79 Ofmony 
and riches sufHciently Instored. 

1432-50 tr. Higden Harl. Contn. (Rolls) VIII. 470 
The seide duke, .wente to his castelle of Powntefret, whom 
he instaurede with armes and vitells. a 1636 Ussher Ann. 
(1658) 594 Archelaus . , Chief priest of Luna, a goddesse of 
the Comaus in Pontus, instaured with a princely Dynasty, 
•flnstra'nge, variant of Enstrange z>., Ohs. 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) lo So pennilesse, 
and therewithal! Instranged from all good account. 

f Instra'ngie, v. Obs. rarc'~^. [f. lN-ior 2 
-h Strangle.] trans. To strangle within some- 
thing ; to stifle. 

0:3670 Hacket Cent. Serin. (167*;) 587 It appears that 
exhalations and hot air may be instrangled within the 
bowels of the earth. 

Instra’tified, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] ‘ Strati- 
fied within something else' (Webster, 1828). 
a 1828 yml. Science cited by Webster. 

Zustreatuiug (rnjStriimii)), vbl. sb. [In adv. 
II c.] The action or fact of streaming in ; inflow. 
1876 Geo. E.uoTDan. Der.v. xl, Mordecai. .seemed to feel 
a new instreaming of confidence. 1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Jan, 312 The instreaming of the external world through 
the senses, as impressions. 

Zustreaming (i-n|Strf:mii)),///. a. [In adv. 

1 1 a.] That streams in ; inflowing ; inrushing. 

1833 Emerson Misc. viii. 64 A power which exists not in 
time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
power. 3888 Brycf. Avter. Commnu. HI. vi. clx. 575 To 
furnish homes for instreamlng millions of strangers. 
Znstre'U^iieii, v. rare. [In -1 or Cf. En- 
STRENGTHEN.J trans. To strengthen inwardly. 

1835 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 330 Those who 
eat are so instrengthened, and are strong with such might 
from the life-giving food within them, i860 — Min. Proph. 
565 They shall have strength, because God instrengthens 
them. 

t Znstri-e, -streye, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- i 
+ stre^en, OE. *5triigan, strigan to strew, scatter 
= Goth. straiijan. For the phonology cf. Die v.'\ 
tram. To strew or scatter in or upon something, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, x. 37 Ther douves donge instrie, 
And leues of cupresse ek on hit sowe. And ere hit in. 

Z’xi'Stroke. rare. [In 1 1 d.] A stroke 
directed inwards ; a striking inwards. 

1887 A. Bibrell Obiter Dicta Ser, 11. 272 In order to win 
the precious metal you must now work with in-stroke and 
out-stroke. 

t Znstro'pliiatey V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + L, 
sirophium band, headband, chaplet (a. Gr. arpb- 
^loy) -)• -ATE 3 ,] trans. To crown with a chaplet ; 
to make into a chaplet ; to put on as a headband, j 
3592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 93 Some [Nymphs) instro- 
phiated with laurel, some with m)Ttlc. Ibid. 97 b, Manie 
had fastened tocithcr diuets broad leaucs, instrophialiog 
them with sundrie flowers. 1599 R. Linche Anc, Fiction, 
Vpon her head instrophlated a thinne vailc. 2631 R. H. 
Arraigtim. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 4 The former is in- 
strophlated with the Tytle of Gods vjwn Earth ; The latter 
lyes subject to the tjTanny of Devils in Hell. 

•f Znstru’Ct, sb. Obs* [ad. L. insirttctti-s, in 
med.L. instruction, prompting, impulse, f- instruct-, 
ppl. stem of instruere : see next.] Instruction. 

2529 More Dyaloge i. ^Vks. 275/r Yet hath the churche by 
secrete instructe of god, reiected the remenaunt. 2642 
Rogers Naaman 3 tnarg., Vse of instruct. 

t Zustru'cty ppl‘ <s. Obs. Also 5-6 instructe, 

(5 yn-), 6 enstruct. [ad. L. instruct-us, pa. pple. 
of instruhe to Instrucjt. Used as pa. pple. of 
next, after its introduction.] = Instructed. 

1 . Educated ; taught ; informed. 

3440 J. Dethe K, yaweras Amanewele ynstructe 

yn lawe and Ictture. <r 2450 tr. De Imitatume iii. xliii. 114 
pou shalt come ayen instructe in present & pat are 

to come. 1485 Caxton St, Wenefr. x The seld iheuith .. 
also comysed to hym his doiKter for to be instruct & tau^t. 
iS33 Moke Ansiv. Poysonea Bk. ^\^cs. 2098/2 Here might 
Cbrj-st haue enstruct his disciples the trouthe of the caiyng 
of his fleshe. 1672 Milton P. R. 1.439 Whoever, by con- 
sulting at thy shrine. Returned the wiser, or the more in- 
struct To fly or follow what concerned him most ? 

2 . Furnished or equipped -with something. 


^1470 Harding CJiron. xlv. ii, Kymbalyne so was ., 
Noryshed at Rome, instructe with cheualre. 1338 Starkey 
England t. ii. 41 So long . . as the soule was instructe wyth 
such vertues as be accordyng to h>T dygnyte. 2615 Chapman 
Odyss. IV. 755 _He had neither ship instruct with oars, Nor 
mep to fetch him from those stranger shores. 

Znstmet (instri^-kt), v. Forms: 5-6 in- 
structe, (6 enstructe, Sc . instruck; pa. t. in- 
struct), 6- instruct, [f. L. instruct-, ppl. stem of 
instru^e to build, erect, set up, set in order, pre- 
pare, furnish, furnish with information, teach, f. in- 
(In- ^)+sirziere to pile up, build, etc. : see Struc- 
ture, and cf. F. instruire. The history in Eng. does 
not correspond with the sense-development in L.] 
I. 1 . trans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation ; to train in knowledge or learning ; to 
teach, educate. 

XS*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 117 b, The examples of 
holy patriarkes, prophetes, apostles . . & holy fathers, en- 
structeth vs dayly. 2534 Whitinton Tullycs Offices i. (1540) 
70 Plato dyd instructe Dyon a sycilyan. 2353 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 36 note. Had not the Gospel afore instructed 
me. 3588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 98 Indeede, I was their 
Tutor to instruct them. 36x1 Bible Transl, Pre/. 3 If we 
be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will instruct vs. 2713 
Addison Cato i. iv, Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand? 1771 Wesley 
Serin, ii. div. i. § 6 He . . instructs the ignorant. 2838 Lytton 
A lice It. i, Her heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing. 

b. To furnish with knowledge or skill in an art 
or branch of study; to educate or train in the know- 
ledge of some particular subject; to give metho- 
dical teaching to. 

2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, vr. (Percy Soc.) 25 Besechjmge 
her to enstructe me sborlely In her noble science, 2509 
Barclay (1874) I. 5 In comon places of the 

Cyte of Athenes he instruct and infourmed the peple in 
such doctrynes. 269^ Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 261 Let him 
be Instructed there m Rules of Husbandr>*. 2745 Butler 
Senn. Christ-church Wks. 1874 II. 276 They ought to be 
instructed and exercised in what will render them useful to 
society. 2841 Borrow Zincali I. iv, ii. 294 Procured a 
teacher to instruct me in latin. 

t c. Const, of, to, with, inf, or clause. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 Instructe hem to 
haue goode eloquence and to c-scheue alle vaniiees. 2329 
More Dyaloge i. Wks. 123/1 1 ‘hey .. were by hym in- 
structed of euerye trewth. 3593 Shaks. John in. j. 68, I 
will instruct my sorrowes to bee proud. 361X Bible i Chron, 
XV. 22 He instructed about the .song, because he was skilfull, 
— Jsa. xxviii. 26 His God doth instruct him to discretion, 
and doth teach him. 2628 Gaule Praet. The. (2620) 394 
That he might instruct him to what he ought. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom youes\\,\, Books which.. would instruct you how 
to hide your thoughts. 

td. To teach (a thing). (Also with indirect 
personal obj.) Obs. 

1623 Webster Duchess o/Mal/i\, u Wks. (Rtldg.) 62/2 
To suspect a friend unworthily Instructs him the next way 
to suspect you. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 292 The 
Brahming. .very readily teach and instruct the perfect way 
unto damnation. 2670 Milton Hist, Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 
523/1 So perversely then was chastity instructed against the 
apostle's rule. 

2 . To impart knowledge to (a person) concerning 
a particular fact or circumstance ; to apprise, in- 
form. Const, i* in, of, with, or with subord. cl. 

? a 3500 Chester PI. xiii. 44 Mayster, instruct us in this 
case, Why this man blyrnd borne was. 2336 R. Beerlev in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Now y %vyll ynstrux your grace 
sumwatt of relygyus men. 1351 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 

83 Beyng well instructed of his great worthines. 2603 
Shaks. Meas./or M, i, i. 82 A poiyre I haue, but of what 
strength and nature 1 am not yet instructed. 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 52 Being instructed in the precise 
time of his Nativity, calculates his fortunes. 1652 H. Cogan 
tr. Scudery's Ibrahim i. v. 203 Instructing my self in the 
Forms and Ceremonies that are to be observed. 2787 
Winter Spst. Hush. 53 Observations instruct me that they 
[ants] multiply and increase most in cold clayey soils. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (18S6) 11 ITiere are, as history instructs 
us, eras of counsel and eras of execution. 


b. reji. To acquaint or inform oneself, to acquire 
information. = Y . sinstmirel) 

x6x3 Corvat Crudities Ep. Ded., Any iudicious Reader 
may by the reading^ thereof much Instruct himselfe with the 
forme of the Venetian gouemement. j86o Tyndall Glac. 
II. xi. 289, I was particularly desirous to Instruct myself 
upon this important head. 

C, Eng. Law. To give information as a client 
to a solicitor, or as a solicitor to a counsel ; to 
authorize one to appear as advocate {IVkarion s 
Law Lex. 1885). Cf. Instruction 4 b. 

2836 Dickens Pickw. xviii, Having being instructed by 
Mrs. Martha Bardell, to commence an action against you 
for a breach of promise of marriage [etc.]. Ibid. xxxi\% J 
am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff s 
parlour-window just this time three years. ^ 

3 . To furnish with authoritative directions as to 
action (see Instruction 4) ; to direct, command. 

2357 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. xiv. 8 She be>mg before in- 
structed [2535 Coverd. beynge instructe) of her mother 
sayed, geue me here lobn Baptist head in a platter. 2003 
Shaks. Lear v. iii. 29 If thou do’st As this instructs thee, 
thou dost make thy way To Noble Fortunt^ 2607 E. Oeisi- 
STONE tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 4Z% After they were 
thoroughly instructed and informed of their charge. .wee 
sent them. 171S Burset 0-J.m Timr i. (17=5' I- 5 He wns 
very panioilarty instructed in ail the proper methi^s to 
naio upon the King’s confidence. r766 OOLDSM. rtc. If-. 
•ii, It was I that instructed my girls to encourage our 
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INSTRUMENT. 


INSTRUCTED. 

landlord's addresses. 1800 i\Ud. yniL III. 3x5, 1 instructed 
him to take two grains only of the Digitalis daily. 

n. t 4 . (Chiefly peL') To put in order, put 
into form; to form; to ‘inform*; to make ready, 
prepare, equip, furnish. Obs. 

■ 1624 B. Holyday Senn, {1626) 29 A body which the 
bre^ of the Almighty will instruct with a soule. 1697 
Drydes KxV^. Georg, ni. 202 Feed him w'ith Herbs, whatever 
thou canst find, Of generous Warmth ; and of salacious kind. 

. . Instructed thus, produce him to the Fair. 171B Prior 
Solovion m. 658 The Maids In comely Order next advance ; 
They beat the Timbrel, and instruct the Dance. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergoii (J.), They speak to the merits of a cause, after 
the proctor has prepared and instructed the same for a hear- 
ing before the judge. 1774 Weslv:. Mag. II. 654 These pomt 
the labour, and reward assign, Direct the batt’ry, and instruct 
the mine. 

5 . Sc. Laiu. To furnish (a statement) v?ith evi- 
dence or proof; to confirm by evidence, vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly. 

x68t Stair /»si. Law Scot. iv. xv.^ § 5 Thirlage of lands to 
mills of the Kings property is sufficiently instructed by use 
of coming to the mill, and paying the insucken multures. 
1727 P. Walker Life Peden t2 0am.) It was also a day 
of very astonishing apparitions . . which I can instruct the 
truth of. X7SS Guthrie's Trial 306 (Jam.) None should 
charge this sin on themselves or othere, unless they can prove 
and instruct the charge according to Christ's example. x868 | 
-ric/ 31 32 Viet. c. loi § 85 An extract retour or decree ' 

of general service . . instructing the propinquity of such 
person to the party who died last vest. 1883 Lena Rep. g 
App. Cases 98 note^ If the defender had been able to in- 
struct by evidence the averments he has placed on record. j 

Instructable, obs. variant of Inbtructible. 
Instructed (instrykted), ppl, a. [f. Instruct I 
z;. -f-edI j taking the place of Instruct///, a.] 

1 . Educated ; taught ; informed. , 

1552 Huloet, Instructed, catechieatns^ insiructus^ oma- \ 
tjts .. cateckumenus. Instructed in good maners, moraUis. 
XS53 Eden Treat. Ntwe Ind. (Arb.) 33 Magellanus sent 
with them .vii. men well instructed. x6xi hx^ix. Ecclus. ' 
xxvi. 14 TTiere is nothing so much worth, as a mind well 
instructed. 1671 Milton Sojnson 757 With more cautious 
and instructed skill, ijit Steele Sped. No. 539 P i, I can 
dance very well. .1. .never exert my instructed Charms till 
I find I have engaged c Pursuer, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragin. 
iv. (1876) 77 As society becomes more instructed. 

+ 2 . Furnished, fitted out, equipped ; drawn up in 
order, arrayed. Obs. 

1552 [see i]. xsgS Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's HUi. Scot, .x, 
430 An Jnglis nauie to the number of xvj verie well in- 
structet senipis. x6i3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, 
Instructed swarmes Of men immayl’d. x656 Dryoen Ann. 
clxiii, Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 
Hence Instru'ctedly adv . ; Instru'ctediiess. 

2628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 126 A commendation' of the 
well imstructednesse of those people. 1873 Morley Struggle 
Nat. Educ. xii. zx6 It would be a moss substantial gam if 
our la^ttring class in England could all talk as articulately, 
as rationally, and as instructedly..as you may trust the 
labouring class in Scotland to do. 

Instructer (instr^-ktaj). [f. Instruct v. 4- 
•ERi.] One who instructs. (Formerly frequent; 
now usually Instruciou.) 

XS3S CovERDALE Isa. XXX. 20 Thinc instructer fleyth not 
farre from the.^ 1579 GossoN Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 We 
should haue an instructer at our elbowes. x6ii Bible Gen. 
iv. 22 Tubal-C^in an instructer of cuerj* artificer in brasse 
and iron. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV, 4 Im- 
pressed v.'iih such veneration for his instructer. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. i, 3 The instructer of nations. 
1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. x. 130 The imperfect 
nomenclature of his provincial instructers. 

[Instructess, misprint for Instructress,] 
InstrU'Ctible, <?. rare. Also 7 -able. [f. L. 
iristrucl’, ppl. stem (see Instruct v.) + -ible.] 
Capable of being instructed, open to instruction. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. Ivl. (1632) 175 As children pro- 
pose their cssayes, instructable, not instructing. x6xx 
Endcctrinable, docible, teacheable, instructable. 
x6x8 Bacon Submisiion to Ho. Lords (T.), A king, .whose 
h^Ft IS instructible for wisdom and goodness. 

Instructing (instre-ktig), vbl. sb. [f. In- 
struct t^. + -iNo^.] The action of the vb. In- 
struct ; instruction. 

^SS 7 Order Hospitalls C, For the better instruclinge of 
your Worships touching the Government herein. xsSx 
ijiDNEY Pcetrie (Arb.) 48 Hee dooth not onely fane 

Jhe Hwtorian, but, for instructing, is well nigh com- 
parable to the Philosopher.^ X670 Eachard Cent. Clergy- 63 
Instead of a sober instructing the people in those eminent 
and excclJcnt graces, atinh. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
Ill, Though the Soldier wears openly his butchering.iool, 
nowhere, far .as I have travelled, did the Schoolmaster make 
show of his mstructing-tool. 

InstTOCting (instro-ktiq),///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IKG That instructs, or gives instruction or 
information ; instructive. 

1581 Sidney Afol. Pcilrie (Arb.) 35 ThouRbt not histori- 
call acts, but instructing Parables, a x683 W. Claoett 
17 Semt. (i&^g) 8i How instructing ought to be our profes- 
sion- 1754 Kichardso.n Grandison (j8:o) VI. hi. 347 ‘Se© 
mydear young l.xdies*, said the happy and instructing Mrs. 
Shirley . . * the reward of duty, xartue. and ob^tence 
x8oa Mar. Edckworth Ti (xSi 6> I. xiv. 112 Instruct- 

ing narrative. 1803 IVesint. Gas. 3 Oct. 6/1 He went with 
Instruciing-conslaole B— — and searched the prisoner 
C 's house. 

Instruction (instrp*kjan). [a. OF. xV:-, en~ 
sinuiitin, •cion (134S in Hnt2t,-Darm.), mod.F. 2>r- 
stmetien^ ad. L. instritctivn-em^ n. of action f. 
instrucre to Instruct.] 


1 . The action of instructing or teaching; the im- 
parting of knowledge or skiQ; education; f infor- 
mation. 

1506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 30 There was no proces- 
syon, nor shewynge, nor instruccion of the holy places. 
1548 Hall C/ir»w., AV/i. K8ob, Bryng up my lytle infant 
. . that . . by your instruction, he may prove polhtike.^ 1589 
PuTTENHAM Etig. Poesic I. X. (Arb.) 39 The instruction of 
morall doctrines. 1662 Stillikcfl. Orig. per. 11. iv. § 4 
We see what care God took for the instruction of his people 
in a time of so gencrall an Apostacy. _x7Bx Gibbon Decl. 4* 
F. xxvii. III. 12 The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry. xB6i Times 
29 Aug., The old antithesis between ‘instruction' and 
‘education’ still continues to perplex scrupulous minds. 

2 . The knowledge or teaching imparted. With 
an and //. An item of knowledge imparted ; an 
instructive rule, a precept, a lesson. 

14x2-20 Lydg, Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Cott. Aug. A. iv), 
Whan sche hadde hus..3oue instruccion Pleyn doctrine 
and informacion How he schal skape be dangeris by and by. 
CX449 Pecock Repr. Prol. i He ^eueth mstruccioun of 
corrcpcioun and of correpting. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) s Moralytees and instruccyons of good maner and 
pollicy. 1662 Stillincfl. Ortg.Sacr. i. iv. § x All the Philo- 
sophy and instruction they had, was from their Poets, and 
was all couched in verse. Miss Burney Camilla I. 

67 She gave her various instructions how to set off her 
person to most advantage. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 41 It 
IS good .. to profit by the instructions of the pulpit. 

f 3 . Knowledge imparted concerning a particular 
fact or circumstance; information. With an and 
//., An item of information imparted or acquired, 
an account, a narrative. Obs. 

1425 W. Paston in P.Lett. No. 5. I. 19, I sende yow 
copies and a trewe instruccion of the seyd matier. 15x3 
I\IoRE Rick. Ill Wks. 69/2 The messenger sent back w‘ 
thanks, & some secret instruccion of y® protectors mind. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 77 b, Or thei from thence de- 
parted, thei had knowledge and true instruccion that the 
Dolphyn - . was reculed. 1655 Fullf.r Ch. Hist. tx. ii. § 21 
May they.. (if having the conveniencies of leisure, and 
instructions) be pleased to perfect this my Catalogue. 

4. A making known to a person what he is re- 
quired to do ; a direction, an order, a mandate (oral 
or written). Now nsu. //. : Directions, orders, 
Z433 Lydg. Le^. S. Edmund in. 993 (Horstm.) Afftcr 
the fourme off his Instruccioun He folwed theffect off bis 
auysioun. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi. clx. 152 Whan Lewys 
had gyuen answere . . and geuen vnto theym other instruc- 
cions, he sent them forthe agayn. 15x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1368) II. 771 Some of the company had .. secret 
instruction . . to take hym. X640-4 in Rushw, Hist. Coll. 
in. (1692) 1. 620 We read the fourth Article of our Instruc- 
tions to the whole Company, a 171^ Burnet Own Time 
ti. {1723) I. 242 He had an instruction to pass an act of 
indemnity. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Pkysick 287 If these 
Instructions., be but punctually attended to, he need not 
fear any Returns of his Cholic Pains. x88o Tyndall Clac. 
1. x.xvii. 215 My voice could be heard, and my instructions 
understood. 

b. Direction given to a solicitor or counsel. 
a 17^ North Life Ld. Guilford (1808' 1. 196 An attorney 
. .said thathe had given theserjeant his fee, and instructions 
over night, to mov'e for him. 2768 Blackstone Comm. Ill, 
iii. (1809) 29 A counsel is not answerable for any matter by 
him spoken, relative to the cause in hand, and suggested in 
his client’s instructions. 2837 Dickens Pickxv. xxxiv, At- 
torneys, .from that spot can whisper in the ear of the leading 
counsel in the case, any instructions that may be necessary 
during the progress of the trial. 

. Instructional (instr^-kjbnal), a, [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

1 , Of or pertaining to instruction or teaching; 
educational. 

x8ox W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 585 The most 
satisfactory account of the instructional state of France. 
1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 595/2 From the want of a suffi- 
cient instructional machinery^. 1873 Daily News 4 Aug., 
TfaeinstructionalcookingcoUcgeat Aldershot. 1898 IVestm. 
Gas. 28 Mar, 7/3 The training brig Wanderer , . leaving 
Portsmouth Harbour under sail with a crew of boys for the 
first instructional cruise of the season to-day. 

2 . Conveying instruction or information. 

1832 Examiner $66 fx It contains no instructional matter 
as to the framing of bills. 1882 W. Sharp D. G. Rossetti 
4x5 A sonnet meant to convey an instructional idea. 

Instra'ctidnary, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AHY.j =prec. 

x86t^ Times 7 Oct., It is important that a model and in- 
structionary farm should pay. 

Instructive (instm-ktiv), a. [f. L. insCntct-^ 
.ppl, stem (see Instruct v.) + -IVE. Cf. F, f;i- 
stritcli/, -ive (14th c. in Godef. Comp!.).’] Having 
the character or quality of instructing ; conveying 
instruction or knowledge. 

x6xx Florio, lustruttiuo, instructiue. 26x5 J. Stephens 
{title) Essays and Characters Ironicall and Instructive. 
2653 R. Sanders 136 This Chapter shall be more 
instructive then what hath been spoken of it elswhere. 2708 
Brit. Apollo No. X04. 1/2 To Peruse those Instructive imt- 
2738 Johnson Van. Hunt. Wishes 50 Once more, 
Democritus, arise on earth. With cheerful wisdom and in- 
structive mirth. 1848 W. H, Bartlett Egopt to Pal. xx. 
(1879) 440 The structure of these sepulchres.. is instructive 
m regard to the prc\'alent method of burial. 

Instructively (instrU’ktivU), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-’.] jn jin mslTuctive manner; so as to in- 
strnct ; f by way of insiniction. 
x6« Celestina Ep. Ded, Atijb, U is written reprehen- 
I*'®* instructively. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills I. 359 
>\ bilst Books Instructivelydo Science raise. 1875 Wiut-nev 


Life Lang. yiit. 145 No exercises of reason. .are so clos»lv 
and instructively parallel as these two. ' ^ 

. Instrnctiveness (instrr-ktivnes). [f.asptec. 
-f -NESS.] The quality of being instructive. 
x66r '^ow.T.SiyleofScript. (1675) 130 The pregnant insin:*. 
tiveness of the Scripture.^ 2875 Maine Hid. Jnd. viiL 
A phenomenon of little interest and of no instructneness 
2886 Matich. Exam. 18 Jan. 3/3 An experiment.. whi(di Is 
full of instruciiveness for the country at large. 

Instructor (instru-ktaj). Also 5-6 -our. [a. 
L. inztrticlor preparer (in med.L., teacher), agent-B. 
from instruere to Ikstbuct. Orig. in AF. form 
instritdonr = F. iiisinicteiir (14th c. in Godef. 
Compl.).'] One who instructs ; a teacher. 

_ 14S0 Capgbave Chron. (Rolls) 260 Thei were printiial 
instructouris of heretikes. 2530 Palscr. Epistle to Ki!5» 
(1852) 7 Maister Gyles Dewes, somiyme instructoui to 
your noble grace in this selfe tonge. 15^6 Fleming I'ancf. 
EpisL 2x3 To the end hee might winne Heraclitus to 
be his instructour. ^ 2583 Hollvdand Cantfo di Fwr 53 
The most famous instructor of children. 1693 Driden 
fuvenal Ded. (1697) 61 Horace is somewhat the better 
Instructor of the two. .his Instructions are more general; 
Juvenal’s more limited. 2725 De Foe Fatn. Insiruci. l I 
(1841) I. 29 The Spirit is the secret instructor. 

<5* 37 Viet, c, 77 § 13 A peimanent staff, consisting of an 
officer, and of so many seamen instructors as may seem Hr. 
2B75 JovvETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 307 Let the judgment ofthm 
rest with the instructor of youth. 

transf. 2B79 McCarthy Own^ Times II. xxix. 369 Such 
historj', .IS of little value as an instructor in the lessons of 
the times and events it deals with. 

b. spec, in American colleges ; A college teacher 
inferior in rank to a professor; variously eReader, 
Teacher, Lecturer, or Tutor, in an English college 
or university. 

2900 Harvard Univ. Caial. 1899-1900, 17 Lecturers and 
Instructors- 

Hence Instru’ctorsliip, the office or post of an 
instructor. 

1B82-3 SchafTs Encycl. Relig. Kuowl, HI. 2344 Reccnily 
the instructorship has been changed to a professorship, ifijo 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/3 I’o found, or aid in founding, an 
instructorship in road engineering. 

Instructress (instm'ktres). [f. Ikstuucioh 
or -ER -h -ESS.] A female instructor. Also/^. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii, in. 73 Education is the 
Seasoner or inslructrcsse \ed, 2641 misfr, instructess] ot 
Youth, in principles of knowledge [etc.]. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 38 You must allow me to look uponyouas.. 
my Insinictiess. 2825 Lvtton Falkland 28 To be them- 
siructress of an infant, .1 Mother should be its 
2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. Lx. (ed. 2) 229 It "lU be 
said, that the Church of the Country is the proper in- 
structress of the people. 

t Instru’ctrice. Obs. rare "■ [f. Instruct* 

OB, after fern, forms from F. in -/to?.] spree. 

2531 Elyot Gov. III. iii, Knowledge also, as a perfeyie 
instructrice and mastresse..declareth by wliat meant ite 
sayd precepies of reason, .may be well vnderslanoe. 

*f I'nstrumency. Obs. rat't. [irreg. f. Instru* 
iiENT, after sbs. in -ency from adjs. in -ENT.] s»lN* 
STRUXfENTALITY I. 


1675 WooDHEAD, etc. Paraihr. Heb. 11 Deliverances., 
done by the iiistrumency of the angels. 

InstmmeJlt (imslrilment), sh. [a. F. vntrH' 
vient (14th c. ; the earlier form \^^estridnent\ or 
ad. L. instrutnenl-um provision, appnratus, fium- 
ture, an implement or tool, a document, f. instruert 
to fit out, equip, Instruct.] . r n 

1 . That which is used by an agent in or forthe 
performance of an action ; a thing with or througn 
which something is done or effected ; anything that 
serves or contributes to the accomplishment 01 a 
purpose or end ; a means. 

2340 Hamtole Pr. Cousc. 3139 Bot M fire .. es /n in- 
strument of Goddes ryghtwysnes. *3S7“8 T. Usk y •• 
Lave III. vi. (Skeat) 1, 52 Ye han in your bodie 
bers, and fine sondrie wittes, .. whiche thynges as 0. 
menles ye vsen, as \-our handes apart to hanalC; 
Caxton Jason yj Spekj-ng with the mouth whiche is 
meat of the dischargyng and tiiscouerws of herics. . 5i, 
Du Wes /ntrod. Pr. ' ''' ' " 


gyne ana aiscoucnun -.-zc 

\ in Palsgr. 987 This verbe am H 


is an instrument wlierby wc do expresse by our 
verbes passives. 2570 T. Norton tr. Newer s Caiecn-xi^ 
280 Faith is not the cause but the instrument of jus* • 
2605 SiiAKS. Lear v. iii. 171 The Gods are lust,^ n.-rTrx 
pleasant vices Make instruments to plague vs. .*^5 • . 
Cat/i. Theol. i. i. 107 Properly an Instrument 
c-iuse moved by tbe principal to an effect above i I ^ 
virtuv. 1775 Adam Smith W. N. iv. i. (iS6gi H. 5 Amon. 
the Tartars. .0.-11110 are the instruments of coinmcrc / 

T -r.... r't. /-.I -\ TT imoortance oi V, 



xix. 2S9 At all perioas oi lingiisn ^ 

were the popuhr instruments equally of libel and P 

b. A person in.-rde nsc of by another person or 
being, for the accomplishment of a ptupo?^* \ 
mod. use often taken asy^^. from 2: 


strument so..Makestow of woenmen whan thou ^ ^ 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 6^ Tlie duke of 

convenient organe and a necess.an’ instrument a 415 

his desires to his purpose. x6xx Nhaks. d 'lo 

He sweares. As he had seen’i, or beene an Insirum ^ 
vice you lo’t. i66x Ukamhall Jnd ^ J"* ^ .c,MrT 

him as an instrument to reform lus Cnurcn. < -.pinj a 
Gtillheri. v, I would never be an instrument of ho R 
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free and brave people into slavery. 1867 Bright Sp. 
America 29 June ^876) 144 To do honour to a most eminent 
instrument in the achievement of that freedom, 2896 Daily 
iWrw aS Apr. 3/1 The divergence between Mr. Chamberlain ' 
and his instrument in South Africa has been no less marked. 

2. A material thing designed or used for the ac- 
complishment of some mechanical or other physical 
effect ; a mechanical contrivance (usually one that 
is portable, of simple construction, and wielded or 
operated by the hand) ; a tool, implement, weapon. 

Now usually distinguished from a toot, as being used for 
more delicate work or for artistic or scientific purposes i a 
workman or artizan has his a draughtsman, surgeon, 
dentist, astronomical observer, his instruments. Distin- 
guished from a machine, as being simpler, having less mech- 
anism, and doing less work of itself ; but the terms overlap. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvir. 342 The ynglis host. .With In- 
strumentis on seir maneris, As sc.affatis, ledderis, and couer- 
yogis, Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. e 1391 Chaucer 
Astrol. Prol. f i Conclusions apertenjmg to the same in- 
strument tAstrolabe). 1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) 1. 357 
Berenge in theire honde an instrumente callede a sparih. 
1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Instrument of any handy crafte, ovtil, 
1592 Shaks. Rom. i3- yul. v. iii. 200 Here is a Frier, and 
Slaughter’d Romeos man, With Instruments vpon them fit 
to open These dead mens Tombes. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 22 Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing in- 
struments. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 147 A Crossebowe, 
not comparable to the Gun (an instrument they now 
make practice of). 1658 W. Sanderson Grapkice 68 Take 
a needle or small pointed Instrument, heated in a Candle. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anal. (1691) 49 An Instrument to measure 
the Motion of the Wind. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime 
Surv. 74 The other Distances may be got sufficiently exact 
by Intersections of a good Needle, without any other Instru- 
ment to take the Angles. 1843 J. Clason Serjn. xi. i8g 
Instruments of torture are unknown. Mod. A case of mathe- 
matical instruments. The surgeon had to use instruments, 
i* b. collect. Apparatus. (A Latinism.) Obs, 
i^x Milton P. R, im. 388 Much ostentation vain of fleshly 
arm, And fragile arms, much instrument of war. 

3. Spec. A contrivance for producing musical 
sounds, by the vibrations of some solid material 
(as strings, reeds, rods, membranes, etc.), or of a 
body of air in a pipe or tube. 

Musical instruments are commonly classified as Wind 
instruments, Stringed instruments, and instruments 0/ 
Percussion (most Reed instruments being classed under 
•uiind instrumentPi : see these words. 
c 2290^3*. Eng. Leg. I. 225/191 As a fijiele his wynges furde 
Muriere Instrument neuere nas l)an his wyngen were 1 
23, . E. E.Allit. P. B. 1081 Aungelles with instrumentes of 
organes & pypes. c 2382 Chaucer Parl.Fonles 197 Of Instreu- 
mentis of strengis in a-cord Herde I so pleye, and rauyshyng 
swetnesse. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 Next, .gase all 
mynistralles with all maner of instruments of music. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon U. 172, 1 am a mynstrell as thou 
seest here by myne instrumentes. 2540 in Old City Ace. 
Bk. in Arekxol. yrnl. XLIII, Pd to y« clarke for playeng 
of y® yensterment iiij^. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. in. i. 6 Are these 
I pray you, winde Instruments? 2796 Jane Austen Pride 
A PreJ. vi. (2813) 20, I am going to open the instrument, 
Eliza, and you know what follows. 28x5 — ■ (1870) 

111. X. 287 She. .put the music aside, and.. closed the instru- 
ment. 2863 Lonof. Wayside Inn Prel. 271 The instrument 
on which he played Was in Cremona's workshops made. 

f 4, A part of the body having a special func- 
tion ; an organ. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 149 In wyfhode I wol vse 
myn Instrument As Irely as my roakere hath it sent. 0x400 
tr. Secrela Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 79 Cold 
water dronkyn yn wynter. .destruys he Insirumentis of h® 
brest, & harmys h® longys. 2572 J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath 
II. 18 a. Instrument, or organ [of taste] is a skinne pellicle, 
or philme, stretched in the over part of the tongue. 2656 
RidcleY Pract. Physick 28 Whatsoever is troublesome to 
the instruments of breathing. 1718 J. Chamderlayne 
Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § i Among all the Instruments 
which Animals use, those of the external Senses are least 
of all known to us. 

5. Law. A formal legal document whereby a 
right is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded; 
a formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and executed in 
technical form, so as to be of legal validity. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/1 It ought to be myn for 
I haue tberof an Instrument publyque. 2494 Fabyan Chron, 
vii. 344 The sayde lordys shewyd an instrument or wrytynge, 
at y® which hynge many labellys with sealys, as the Kynges 
scale, syr Edwarde hys sonnys scale, w* many other of the 
nobles of the lande. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxiv. 211 
Of this ordynaunce and bondes there were made instrumentes 
publykes, and letters patentes, seyled by bothe Kynges. 
2570 Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 28 cardinall 
Betoun quha be ane fals instrument had taken y® suppreme 
authoritie to himself. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
214 There were present at the sight hereof seven publick 
notaries, which called witnesses, and made instruments 
thereupon. z 66 o Trial Regie, 45 We shall show that In- 
strument, that was made under the Hand, and Seal, of the 
Prisoner at the Bar, as well as others, for Execution of the 
King : that Bloody Warrant. 1767 Blackstone Co}nm. 
11. IX. 142 We may observe, in Madox’s collection of 
antient instruments, some leases for years of a pretty early 
date. i8»7 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) II. x. 245 The 
instrument under which he [Cromwell] took his title ac- 
corded to him no unnecessary executive authority. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation ii. vi. § 3 (1852) 284 The payment of 
the proper duty is made essential to the validity of an 
instrument. x866 Crump Banking v. 104 Where an instru- 
ment is drawn in a careless way, in the form of a promissory’ 
note, and accepted, and indorsed as a bill of exchange^ 
b. Sc. Law. A formal and duly authenticated 
record, drawn up by a notary-public, of any trans- 
action ; hence to ask, give, lake instriwients. 
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2535 Lyndesay Saiyre 2832 (Bannatyme MS.) To that, 
my Tordis, planely %ve dlsconsent ; Notar, thairof I tak ane 
instrument. 2540 Sc. Acts fas. F, c. 81 Gif the Notar and 
Scribe of courte refusis to giue instrumentes, actes, or notes 
to ony persones destrand the samin, he sail tine his office. 
2572 Buchanan Detect. Mary Fij (Jam.), Upon the quhilk 
. .the said advocate askit an act of Court and Instrumentls, 
and desyrit of the Justice proces conform thairto. a 2693 
Urqukart Rabelais ni. xxiii, Wc will take Instrument form- 
ally and authentically extended, to the end he be not, after 
his Decease declared an Heretick. 28x4 Scott !Fav. I, The 
Baron of Brad^vardinc then took instruments.. bearing that 
all points and circumstances of the act of homage had been 
rite et solenniter acta et peracta. 1897 yohnston of War. 
ris/on's Diary (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 96 note. Instruments are 
the formal and duly authenticated narrative by a Notary 
public of of which a person interested desires to 

preserve a record. The practice of taking instruments is 
now confined for the most part to Church Courts. 

6 . attrib. ^'cACo7nb.,ti%insU^imeni-7naker,'mak- 
ing (usually scientific instruments). 

a 2692 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 99 Made by a skilful 
Mathematical-Instrument-maker. 2770 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans, LXI. 294, 1 . .directed two rain-gages . . to be made 
by your instrument-maker. 2836 Dubourc Violin ix. (1878) 
269 The Italian renown for instrument-making attained its 
climax by the productions of..Straduanus and Guamerius. 
2876 Preece & SiVEWRiCHT Telegraphy 280 The upper and 
lower rows of terminals are used for the ‘Up ' and ‘ Down * 
line wires; the two intermediate rows are ‘Instrument’ 
terminals. Ibid. 294 The instrument counter and floors. 
Instrament (i'nsln?ment, instrwme’nt), v. [f, 
prec. sb. : cf. F. inslntmetiter (1440 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). For the pronunciation cf. Complimekt v.^ 

1. Law. a. iulr. To draw up an instrument (see 
prec. 5 ). b. trans. To address an instrument to, 
petition by means of an instrument. 

2729 Descr. Parish of Deer in Alex. Smith Aherdeensh, 
(1875) 1065 The presbitry instrumented in terms of the act 
of parliament, to make patent doors for them. 2752 
J. Louthian Forsn of Process (ed. 5) 74 When the sixty 
Daysarerun, and no Indictment execute, then the Prisoner 
instruments the Lord Advocate, .and thereafter presents 
a Petition, .for Letters of Liberation. 

2. Mtis. To arrange or score (a piece of music) 
for instruments, esp. for an orchestra. 

2822 Blackw. Mag. XIL 443 These he hastily wrote down 
upon scraps of paper, and next morning arranged them; or, 
to make use of his own term, instnimented them. 2845 

E. Holmes Mozart 136 Mozart, .is deep in a ‘ Miserere ’ . . 
to contain three choruses, a fugue, and a duet, and to be 
instrumented for a large orchestra. 2878 E. Prout in Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1. zstiote. The Te Deum and Acis were instru- 
mented by Mendelssohn. 

XnstiramentSfl (instr//me*ntal), a. and sb. 

F. instrumental (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. med.L. 
instrumentdlis : see Instrument sb. and -al,] 

A. adj. 

1, Of the nature of an instrument (material or 
subservient) ; serving as an instrument or means; 
contributing to the accomplishment of a purpose 
or result. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth, De P,R, ni. xx(il. (Add. MS. 27944), 
The cause material and instrumental [L». instru/nentalis] is 
in the tonge. *478 HousHi, Ord. (1700) 44 No fees of plate 
norsylver, but it be in his instrumental tools perused by occu- 
pation. 1576 Fleming Pawpl, Epist. To Kdr. f vb, The 
service of nis naturall abilities, and the use of bis instru- 
mental! powers. 1583 StubbeS Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 59 We 
giue unto God .. the cheefest rule in all things, all other 
creatures being but the instrumental!, or secundarie causes. 
2697 tr. Burgersdicius bis Lo^c i. xviL 65 The Instru- 
mental Cause is that which subserves the principal Cause 
in its Effecting. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) 
II. xi. 137 The instrumental duties of religion, as they are 
usually termed. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. vi. 322 The 
art of persuasiv’e argumentation will, like every other in- 
strumental art, be capable of abuse. 

b. Const, to, in; \inf . ; rarely \of, \for. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.), Prayer, which is in- 
strumental to every thing. 2855 Hartlib Kef. Silk.vyorsn 
To Rdr., Then would all hands be set a-work, and every 
one would become inslrumentall to serve himselfe and his 
Neighbours in X.ove. 1663 Drvden Wild Gallant iv. i, You 
have been instrumental, 1 hear, of my Preferment. 1666 
Pepys Diary 28 Apr,, My I-ady C^tlemaine b instrumental 
in this Matter. 2722 Sewel Hist, Quakers (1795) L Pref. 
9, 1 was prepared to be instrumental for such a work as this. 
2736 Butler Anal, i. iii. Wks. 187^4 L 57 Instrumental in 
bringing about revolutions. 1873 Sy.monds ^ri*. [.27 
Zeal for greater rigour of thought was instrumental in de- 
veloping a new vehicle of language in the creation of a prose 
style. i88r J. Simon in A’u/«rr aXIV, yjzfi When the life 
of either man or brute b to be made merely instrumental to 
the establishment of a scientific truth. 

C. Serving well for the purpose ; serviceable, 
useful ; effective, efficient. Now rare or Obs, 

1602 Shaks. Ham, i. ii. 48 The Head is not more Naiiue 
to the Heart, The Hand more Instrumental! to the Mouth. 
2672 RIarvell Reh, Transp. i. 26 How instrumental soever 
the Captain hath been, the General usually carries away the 
honour of the Action. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 249 
My Lord Conway & Arth*^ Foebese have bin instru- 
mental! & usefull to me herein. 2709 Swift Advancem, 
Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 115 It would be very instrumental 
to have a law made. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 11. 
175 Those truths which are most instrumentaf. 

2. Of, pertaining to, performed with, or arising 
from, a material instrument ; due to the instrument 
(as instrumental error'). 

1644 Nye Gunnery ii. (1647) 47 The degree in the Circle, 
that was cut in the Qrcle of the Instrument, when you 
made your Instrumental! observation* 2760 Pemberton in 
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Phil. Trans. LI. 921 The instrumental construction pro- 
posed by Mr. Collins will very’ readily give the true latitude. 
2797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 229 All instrumental 
methods of extraction 1 wish to avoid as much as possible. 
2830 Herschel Stud, Fat, Phil. 125 We are obliged to 
have recourse to instrumental aids. 2858 — Ontl. Astron. 
(ed. 5) iii. | 141 Such inquiries constitute the tbeorj* ofin- 
strumental errors. 2876 Clin.Soe. Tratts. IX. 70 No instru- 
mental treatment had taken place that day. 

3. Of music: Performed on, or composed for, an 
instrument or instruments. ( 0 pp. to vocal.) 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. heading. Of musike ; mun- 
dain, humayn, and instrumental. 2597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. 
V. xxx\Tii. § 2 They which .; require the abrogation of in- 
strumental! musique. 1641 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., His 
three daughters entertained us with rare music, vocal and 
instrumental. 2667 Milton P. L. tv. 686 With Hcav’nly 
touch of instrumental sounds In full harmonic number 
joind. 2891 Times 8 Oct. 7/4 When these alone sing, the 
balance Is better kept by omitting the instrumental parts. 

b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a musical 
instrument, rare. 

2683 Walton Angler t. (i886) 15 The nightingale., 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat, a 1822 Shellev 7 'o Consiantia Singing iii, “Ibe 
blood and life within those snowy fingers Teach witchcraft 
to the instrumental strings, 

+ 4, Old Physiol. Having a special vital func- 
tion ; that is a bodily organ ; organic. (Cf. In- 
strument sb. 4 .) Obs. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (x 541) rob, Members instrumental! 
[are] The slomake ; The raines : The bowelles : All the 
great _s>’newes. 2578 Banister tv. 44 AMuscle.. 
IS an instrumentall part of the body. 1607 Topsell Four-f 
Beasts (1658)266, 1 wish all Farriars..to know the causes of 
all diseases, as well in the parts similar as instrumental. 

5. Grant. The name of a case in the declensions 
of some languages (as Sanskrit and Slavonic), de- 
noting that with or which something is done. 

Called also ‘ the ablative of the instrument and by early 
authors of English Sanskrit grammars causathe, and im- 
plemeniive. The Skr. name is karana means, instrument. 

2806 Carey Suugskrit Gram. 864 Of the instrumental case 
after the verb, 2813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXl. 
476 Several Slavonian dialects. - have seven cases, the six 
cases of the Latins, and an instrumental case. 2874-5 Pa- 
riLLON Man. Comp. Philol. (1877) In both languages 
[Greek and Latin) we shall find remnants of both locative 
and instrumental forms. 2879 Whitney Sanscrit Gram, 
§ 283 Many instrumental constructions .. call in translation 
for other prepositions than ‘with’ or ‘by’; yet the true 
instrumental relation is usually to be traced. 

6. Law. = Tnstbumentary a. 3. rare. 

2790 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 209 Instrumental wit- 
nesses are always called upon. 

B. sh. 

fl. That which is instrumenl.il to some end or 
purpose (see A. 1 ); an instrument, means. Obs. 

1*597 A. M, tr. Guillemenu's Fr, Chirurg, Q, To demon- 
strate, not only the materialle and formal principles, but 
the Instrumentalles.) 2605 Bacon Adv, Learn, u, i. § 10 
Unto the deepe, fruitefull, and operative studie of many 
Scyences. .Bookes be not the only Instrumentals. 1643 
Sir j. SrrLMAN Case of Adairs 12 1 hrough the concurrence 
of those that are the instrumentals of His restraint, 
f 2. An ‘ instrumental * part of the body (see 
A, 4 ) ; a bodily organ. Obs. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. etc., As to the 
seconde questyon that asketh why they [members] be called 
organykes & instrumentalles. 2564 P. Moore Hope Health 
1. IV. 7 Some other paries in the body be called .. instru* 
raentalles and vnlyke partes. 

3. Gram. The instrumental case, ‘the ablative of 
the instrument*: see A. 5 . 

1806 Carey Simgskrit Gram. 35 There are seven cases, 
viz. the Nominative, Accusative, Instrumental [etc.]. 1824 
Heard Russ. Gram. § 9 lliere are six cases in the Russian 
Language: the Nominative, the Accusative, the Genitive, 
the Dative, the Instrumental, the Prepositional. 2879 Sweet 
Anglo-Sax. Rdr. (ed. 2) Introd. 48 Adjectives have the 
three genders of nouns, and the same cases, with the addi- 
tion of the instrumental. 2879 Whitney SanscHt Gram. 

§ 278 The instrumental is originally the w/M-case : it de- 
notes adjacency, accompaniment, association— passing over 
into the expression of means and instrument {with and by). 

Instmme’ntalist. [f.lNSTRcsiENTAL-f -ist.] 

1. One who plays on a musical instrument ; a 
performer of instrumental music. (Opp. to vocalist.) 

2823 Herald In Spirit Pub. Imls. (1824) 108 There are 
many aspiring instrumentalists who protest boldly against 
the_ monopoly. 2864 H. Spencer Illustr. l/niv. Progr. 26 
Uniting the now separate offices of poet, composer, vocalist, 
and instrumentalist. 1871 Atheyueum 2 Dec. 727 This body 
of vocalists and instrumentalists. 

b. A composer of instrumental music, rare. 

^ 2880^ W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. 11.572 The age 
in which he [Beethoven] lived produced more than one in- 
strumentalist of the highest order. 

2. An advocate of the use of instrumental music 
in public worship, nonce-use. 

2882-3 In Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kmr.vl. 1561 An injunc- 
tion is more than a permission, which is all for which most 
instrumentalists contend. 

Jnstnuneiltality (i-nstn/mentsedlti). [f. as 
prec. + -ITT.] 

1. The quality or condition of being instru- 
mental ; the fact or function of serving or being 
used for the accomplishment of some purpose or 
end ; agency, 

2651 Baxter //r/ 332 They say Their own Faith Is 
Physically the efficient instrumentall cause of their own 
forgiveness and justification; Yea that it is a Passive Re- 
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ception of Christ himself (by the said Physicall instrument* 
aluy)- 169* Rav Dissol. World iiL (1732) 9 By the Inter- 
vention and Instrumentality of second Causes. 1747 Butler 
Servt. Ho. Wks. 1874 II. 202 Civil government is 

that part of God's government , . wnich he exercises by the 
instrumentality of men. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vii. 
II. 254 An interest was established in the army by the 
instrumentality of ChurchilL 

2 . with pi. That which serves or is employed for 
some purpose or end ; a means, an agency. 

ashjn Hale Prim. Orig. Mast, iv. ii. 295 God needed not 
the suDsidiary Instrumentalities of Nature to compleat his 
^VbrJc. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat, i. 12 The moral and intelli- 
gent instrumentality .. is nothing else than the \'ital forco 
which animates each single believer. x838GiadstonE4S*/«/^ 
in Ret. Ck. iv. (L.), From that liability to abuse with which 
state power is charged, no human instrumentality is exempt. 
1875 Maise Hist. Inst. ix. 255 One of the most powerful 
instrumentalities in the historical transformation of the 
civilised world. 

+ Instrtune'ntalize, Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-IZE.] 

1 . brans. To make or render instrumental to some 
end ; to fashion into an instrument ; to organize. 

*594 Carew Hunrtes Exam. Wits To Rdr., Hee instru- 
roenlalired their braine in such sort, as they might receiue 
it with ease. Ibid. u6i6) 50 If a reasonable soule informe 
a well instrumentalized bodie .. his knowledge comes little 
behind that of the subtillest detiill. 1629 T. Adams Medit. 
CreedVlks. 1862 III. 147 God first instrumentalised a perfect 
body, and then infused a living soul. 

2 . To measure or reckon by means of instruments. 

i6ro W. Folkincham Art Survoj/ ji. iv. 53^ If the place 

cannot bee brought within view, instrumentalize the tract 
at Kandon. Ibid., To instrumentalize a distance, first point- 
forth two competent stations, and from the first quantulate 
the angle betwixt the marke and second station. 

Instrnmentally (instr«me*ntaU), adv. [L 
Ikstrdsiestal a. + -lt-.] 

1 . In an instrumental manner ; in the way of in- 
strumentality. a. As an instrument or means j by 
being employed for some purpose. 

1581 Sherwin in Confer, i. (1584I E iv, Faith tustifieth in- 
strumentally. 1608 A. Willet Hcxnpia Exod. 41 Angels 
..may instrumentalHe pronounce the blessings of <^d. 
^11 G. Cary Phys. Pkylaciick 246 God. .Excommunicates 
Efficiently, the Clergy do it Instrumentally, as his Instru- 
ments. ^ax79S Burke Popery Laws iu, i. Wks. IX. 362 
They will argue, that the end being essentially beneficial, 
the means become instrumentally so. 2871 Daily News 
1 Feb., To acknowledge it .. as instrumentally capable of 
bringing about the meeting of a * National Assembly 
b. By the agency of another thing or person; 
by an instrument or means. 

^ 161* T. Taylor Comm. Titus III. i The spirit indeed doth 
it principally, but by the word in the ministery instrument- 
ally. a 1632 Donse Ess, (i6|i) 141 They must do it instru- 
menmlly by others, a 1871 in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps, 
xxxilL 18-19 She never knew to whom she was instrument- 
ally indebted for this timely and merciful assistance. 

2 . By means of a (material or legal) instrument. 

26x1 Florid, Instrumentalmente, by deed, instrument, 

euldence or writing, instrumentally. 1633 T. James Voy. 

I tooke the height of it instrumentally. 1760 Pemberton 
in Phil, Trans, LL 910 A problem . . proposed, and solved 
instrumentally upon a globe. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 7 In the Third Method, Or Instrumental!}’, as suppose 
by the log. lines on one side of the common two-foot scales, 
b. With or upon a musical instrument. 

2716 Lond. Cm, No. 5487/3 Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum will 
be vowlly and instrumentally performed. 1795 Mason Ck. 
klus, i. 27 The earlier Fathers of the Church .. condemned 
musical Devotion when instrumentally accompanied. 1876 
Grant Burgh Seh. Scott. ». xiii. 373 Schools, .in which the 
music of the church was taught vocily and instrumentally. 

+ Instrome-ntalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 

-KESS.] = InSTETJMENTALITV 1 . 

r® 5 S Sir H. Vane Retired Matts Medit. 360 For their 
grater inslrumcntalnesse unto Satan, in rage, fiercenesse 
and CTueliy. a 1660 Hammond (J.), iTje instrumenlalness 
of nebes to works of ch.Trity. 

i" Instrume’ntar, a. Sc. Ohs. [f. Instruhent ; 
see -ar2.] =;Ixstbumentary a. 3. 

C2S75 Balfour s Practicks (1754) 383 Albeit the remanent 
01 the wttnessis instrumentar, beand of greiter nombre de- 
pone or say aganis the samin. 

T Instrumenta’rian, a. Obs. rare. [f. nc.xt 

-b-AK.] = next, 2. 

2649 Bulwer Pathomyct. i. vi. 29 The passions aptly obey 
the mstrumentarjan parts. 

Instrumentary (instrr/me’ntari), <t. [f. ix- 
STilUMENT + -ARY ; ct. F. instriunentairc (15th c.),] 
1 1 . Of the nature of or serting as an instrument 
or means ( = InstromEaVTal <2. i) ; of or belonging- 
to an instrument or means. Obs. ** 

« 26x7 Bayne On Eph. (165S) 251 This opinion maketh the 
divine properties become instrumentar}* faculties, as it were 
to a finite nature. 1642 Declar. Lords 4- Comm. 3 Aug. 6 
Made use of.. as instrumentar}* and subscr\’ient to ft. 1657 
M. Lawrence Use <V Pract. Faith 83 Faith doth not justifie 
by merit . . but onely by the instrumentary application of 
Christ's righteousness. 

•f 2 . Serving for some particular vital function ; 
organic: *=Ikbtrome.vt.\l n. 4. Obs. 

2564 P. Moofe Hope Health 1. iv. 7 All other instrumen- 
tarie members besides these fourc, arc lesse principal!. 1638 
Read Ckirurg. iL 9 The vcincs and arteries are insiru- 
nientar}' pans. 

3 , Sc. Laxo. Of or relating to a deed or legal in- 
strument; in plir. instntmentary xvitness, one who 
witnesses a deed. (Cf. Ixstrumextau.) 


2722 W. Forbes InsHi. Law Scot. 11. 276 Witnesses in 
written Contracts, called Instrumentary witnesses. 1773 
Erskine Instil. Law Scot. (cd. 2) iv. ii. § 5. 666 Offered to 
be proved by the oaths of the procurator and instrumentary 
witnesses. x868 Act 31 4- 32 Fict. c. loi § 139 It shall be 
competent for any female person .. to act as an instru- 
mentary witness in the same manner as any male person. . 
Instnunentatioil (imstrwmentF' J’on). [a. F. 
instrusneniation (1835 in Did. flead.), f. instru^ 
menterx see Instrument and - ation.] 

L Mus. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra (usually 
with reference to the art or skill shown by the com- 
poser in adapting the parts to the various instru- 
ments) ; orchestration. 

1845 E. Holmes 222 The cantatas, .poss^ not 

only all the dignity of Gluck, but an instrumentation far 
more brilliant and spirited. 1875 Ouseley Mus. Form ii. 4 
To supply the harmonies, the counterpoints, and even the 
Instrumentation. 28S0 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. 
Mus. II. 567 The most prominent characteristics of good In- 
strumentation are (I.) Solidity of Structure, (II.) Breadth of 
Tone, (III.) Boldness of Contrast, (IV.) Variety of Colouring. 

^ b. Erroneously used for : Performance of in- 
strumental music; playing on instruments (with 
reference to style). 

2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 6 note. Finished 
instrumentation by an adequate number of performers, ex- 
quisite acting, and sweetest singing, might be secured.. at 
a fourth part of the cost. 2893 Vorksk. Post 14 Dec. 8/2 
The choruses were admirably sung.. The instrumentation 
was e.xce!lenL 

2. The nse of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 
strument ; operation with an instrument. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 34 The first principle of 
instrumentation in the urethra is to avoid the use of force. 
1881 Nature No. 622. 516/2 Intensely black diffraction rings 
round each, and several fainter ones, fewer as the quality 
of instrumentation is raised. 2884 D. G. Mitchell Bound 
Together, Highways 4* Parks 248 Something more is 
needed than the Engineer, stiff with his instrumentation and 
his equations and hts economies of line. 

3 . Operation, or provision, of instruments or 
means ; instrumental agency, instrumentality. 

2858 Bushnell Nat. fy Superytaf. iv. (i864\ 91 Having 
nature as their field and the tool-house of their instrumenta- 
tions. Ibid. xii. 376 Otherwise we have no sufficient instru- 
mentation, for our human use or handling of so great a fact. 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. 140 If I am cau^t, whether 
by your instrumentation or not, I shall tell what 1 know. 

tostrume*ntist. rare. [f. Instrument + 
-1ST ; cf. F. instrutnentiste (Littre).] = Instru- 
mentalist 1. 

2609 Doulano Omith. Microl. 24 By sounding the sounds 
[of a song] only, which belongs to Instrumentisis. 
Instnune*nto-, comb, form (from L. mstni- 
vtenluvi)^ used with sb. in sense ‘instrumentar, 
with adj. in sense ‘ instrumentally ^ 

2872 Cohen Dis. Throat 22 One.. can hardly realize the 
extent to which this instrumentomania has run rampant. 
x8sfl Daily News 10 Feb- 5/2 A 'realistic instrumento*de- 
scriptive' opera. 

Instue, variant of Ikstitue Ohs.., to institute, 
t InstU’pefying, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [In- Cf, 
L. instupere to be numb.] Stupefying. 

2834 Tail's Mag. I, 586 Previous uses.. bad filled it with 
hebetative and instupifying qualities. 

t lusty Te, «'* Obs. Also 6-S instile. [f. In -2 
-f Style sb. or v. See also Enstyle.J irans. 
(with coviplemental ohj.') To call by the style or 
name of ; to style, denominate, entitle. 

1$^ Drayton Legatds iv. 664 Him She instil’d Defender 
of the Faith. 16x5 G. Sandys Tras*. 145 The Christians of 
the West, for the recovery of the Holy Land (so by them 
instiled). 2626 Jackson Creed \ m . ix. § i Abraham.. was 
instiled the friend of God. 1724 GK\Sheph. Week Proeme, 
Knowing no age so justly to be instiled Golden, as this of our 
sovereign lady Queen Anne. 1759 Martin* Nat, Hist. Eng. 
II. 116 We antiently instile Mongst sundry other Things, a 
Wonder of our Isle. 

tlnsua’ve, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ittsuav-is 
unpleasant, f. in- (In- 3 ) + sndvis sweet, Suave. 
Cf. F. insnave.^ Not suave or sweet ; unpleasant. 

2657 Tomlinson Renous Disf. ^03 It admitted of no sugar, 
but many insuave and . .useless things. 2657 Physical Diet., 
Ittsuave, unpleasant. 

Insnavity (inswm*viti). rare. [ad. L, insud- 
vil-as, f. insudvis ; see prec. and Suavity. Cf. F. 
insiiaviU (Littre).] Lack of suavity or sweetness ; 
unpleasantness ; surliness. 

2621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. iv. 1. (1624) 186 All fears, .dis- 
contents, imbonities, insuavities are swallowed up.. in this 
Irish sea, this Ocean of misery. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s 
Disp. 54 By reason of its ill odor and insuarity. 2878 T, 
Hardy Return Native III. v. iL 123 It partly explained the 
insuavity with which the woman greeted him. 
Xnsubduable (inspbdi/r'abT), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
That c.'innot be sulxiaed ; invincible. 

2865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 11. i. 103 The insubduable 
fires of hate. 

t Insu’bid, <1. Obs.rare'“**. {yCi.'L. insubid-us 
(post-cl.) stupid, foolish.] 

,2656 Blount Clossogr., Insubid, rash, without considera- 
tion, heady. 

Insubjection (insnbidsc'kjon), rare. [In- 3 .] 
\Vant of subjection ; the state of not being subject 
to authority or control. • 

2818 Todd, Insubjection, state of disobedience to govern- 


ment. 2847 Bushnell C/ir. Nurt. u. iL (i 860 253 Scq- 
appearance of irritability, or insubjection. 2B78 H. c' 
Guinness End 0/ Age (1880) 23 The eternal stale datesfrea 
death’s destruction, and in it insubjection is unknown. 

InsuBmergible (insrbmsudsib’l), a. [br.3.] 
That cannot be submerged or sunk under water. 

2808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. loo/i Religion,, U sa 
buoyant and so insubmergible— that it may mde, b 
fanatics, to carry with it any degree of error. 1822 
Monthly Mag. V. 382 One of the company in this iiuub 
mergible passage-boat. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal la 
Collapsible Insubmergible Dinghys for Fishing Smacks. 

Insn'biaersible (insobmS-jsib’)), a. rm. 
[In- 3 ; perh. after K. insttbmersiblc (1775 in Hat:.- 
Dann.).] = prec. 

2865 Esquiros Cornwall 169 IFe English expect a life- 
boat to be insubmersible. 1879 D’ Anvers tr. j. Vendi 
Fur CounUy 11. iv. 197 A wandering island, with a solid in- 
submersible foundation. 

Insubmi'ssion. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of sub- 
mission ; unsubmissiveness ; insubordination. 

1828 in Webster. 

Insnbmissive (ins»bmi-siv), a. [In-3.] Kot 
submissive; not disposed to submit; unyieldingto 
power or authority ; unsubmissive. 

2842 Mem. W. Ferricr'w. 350 Multitudes are at once in- 
submissive and despondent. 1878 Swinburne 
Ser. II. 17 Thine unbowed, bright, insubmissive head. 

Insubordinate (insobp-jdina), a. {sh^ [I.v-3; 
cf. F. insnhordoniid (1789 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Kot 
subordinate, a. Not obedient to the orders of 
superiors ; prone to insubordination. 

2849 CoBDEN Speeches 86 To keep down a very restless and 
insubordinate population ; but why restless and insubor- 
dinate ? 2864 Daily Tel. 23 Sept., A motley crew of insub- 
ordinate adventurers. 2897 P. Warung Tales OldKefviu 
37 To be insubordinate was to commit the unpardonable sin. 
b. Not subordinate in altitude ; not inferior. 

2868 Milman St. 398 Those adjacent buildingssoar 

to an insubordinate height. 

B. sb. One who is insubordinate. 


2886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 45 In managing his subor- 
dinates (insubordinates I should rather call them). 189^ 
Westm. Gaz. 25 Feb. 2/1 He., was courl-martialled, and 
came near being shot. But . . !he] had early become a past 
master of chess . . The staff were unable to face a sudden 
curtailment of their only recreation, and the insubordinate 
was spared. * ^ 

Hence InBuboTdinately adv., in an insubordi- 
nate, unsubmissive, or refractory manner. 

28.. in Jas. Grant Hist. India (1S76) I. xli. 2^/1 
king’s troops, .loudly and insubordinately uttered theeJd 
complaint of want of beef. 

Insubordination (insybpjdintfi’Jsn). [Ik* 3 ; 
perb. after F, insubordination (1788 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or condition of being insubor- 
dinate; absence of subordination or submission; 
resistance to or defiance of authority ; refusal to 
obey orders ; refractoriness, disobedience. 

2790 Burke Fr . Rev. Wks. V. 381 All the disorders arising 
from idleness, luxur}', dissipation, and insubordination. *797 
CoLLiNCWooD in Alison Europe xxii. (1854) 1 ^. « 1 1 you 
attempt to excite insubordination in my ship, I 
you into the sea. 2840 Thirlwall GreeceVlh Ivu. 220 ^* 
ligonus complained of C^ssander's insubordination. *^ 
H. Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom. 19 He was punished for 1^ 
subordination, until at last in desperation he made his escape 
to the bush. « -i r i. 

t Xusubsi'steuce, Obs. rare. [In-3.] Lack 
or want of subsistence. . . 

2651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 36 Although he miga 
well discern an insubsisience,and that the Cardinal Froie« 
was not much incensed by any instances against him upo 
those accusations. t-i, ♦ 

t Insubsi’stent, a. Obs. rare. [In- 
does not subsist. 

2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 260 What they cannot w 
themselves, they cannot be to others, in matter 

and subsistence; it being a contradiction to say, msubsis 

subsisteiicies. _ , . , 

Insubstantial (insubstm-njal), a. [ad. la 
and med.L. insubstantidl-is, f. in- 
stdutidlis Substantial. Cf. F. insubsianticli}^^ 


c. in Littre).] . . . 

1 . Not existing in substance or reality; not rea , 

imaginary, illusive ; non-substantial. ^ . 

26x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 155 The great Globe it - 11 
all which it inherit, shall dissolue, And like this insubs . 
Pageant faded Leaue not a racke behinde. 1820 Lam .. vich 
Ser. I. South-Sea Ho., Peradvenlure the vcp’ names, 

I have summoned up before tJiee, arcfantaslic»msub * 

2865 Seeley Ecce Homo (x866) 136 It was no insubs 
city, such as we fanc}* in the clouds. ... » 

2 . Void of substance ; not of stout or solid - 

stance ; unsubstantial. Alsoy^. ' . 

2607 JilARKHAM Caval. IV. (1617) 36 The ermrs Jind mcon^ 
uenienceswhicii doe necessarily belong to such “j-). . 
instructions, a 2774 W. Harte tr. h hempn. . 

36 (R.) Nothing in the cvtnt is morn fragil 

[than a spider's web]. ^ 1827 Hare ve Ucn 

multitude of indistinct, insubstantial words, v '*15 > 

driven across our langu.agc from foreign regi _ , qjj,. 

Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Hortu (xS;?) H* 

mon cough striking on an insubstantial fran » 

bodily troubles. ^ tf 

Insubstautiality (i=nsrbstxnjl,x . L 
prec. ■¥ -ITY.] The quality of being msubstantia . 

NotvonCer thnt such hnut« 
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are soon overthrown, nay, that they topple ere long through 
their own insubstantiality. i^x G. M eredith One of Cong, 
II. iv. 76 No metaphors, no similes, nor flowery insubstan- 
tiality. a 1898 J. Cairo Fundamental Ideas Ckr. I. iv. 87 
It [pantheism] means, not the divinity, but rather the nothing- 
ness and insubstantiality of the world. 

t Insu'bsta'ntiate, a. Oh. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not composed of (material) substance. 

1621 Brathwait Nat, Ernb., Blasphentie Argt. (1877) 35 
God.. incomprehensible in his works, indiuisible,in his sub- 
stance insubstantinte. 

Insubstantiate (insrbstje'njic^t), V, rare. 
[f. In - 2 + L. substantia Substance + -ateS: cf. 
incarnate , incorporate^ irons. To embody or 
manifest in (material) substance. 

1865 J. Grote Explorat. Philos, i. iv. 58 A mind or reason 
so far insubstantiated or embodied. 

So Insubstautia'tion, embodiment. 

1867 Sala Waterloo to Penins, II. 227 It is the insub- 
stanliation of ' nada ’—the home of nothing. There is nothing 
to eat, nothing to drink, nothing to wear, nothing to sit or 
lie upon. , 

Insubve'rtible, rare. [In- 3.] incapable 
of being subverted. 

1806 Simple Narrative II. 70 The champion of immutable 
truth, and the insubvertible law of Nature. xSzi Coleridge 
Lett. Jan. (1836) I. 155 If the premises be, as I .. am con- 
vinced they are — insubvertible. 

tlnsu‘ccate, 2'. Ohs. rare^^, [f. L. 

edre^ properly insuedre (Columella), f. in- (In- 2) 
•h sttccitSy sucus]u\CQ : see - ate 3 .] irons. To soak, 
steep. So f Insncca’tion, the action of soaking 
or steeping. Ohs. 

1623 Cockeram, Insuccate, to make wet. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 8 Concerning the medicating, and insuccation 
ofSeeds. 1706 Phillips, Insuccaiion (in the Apothecaries 
Art), the moistening of Aloes, or other Drugs, with the J uice 
of Violets, or Roses, etc. 

lusuccess (insokse’s). [In- 3. Cf. F. insucch 
(1802 in Hatz.).] Want of success; unsuccess. 

1646 C. Spelsjan in Spelvian's De non iemer. Eccl. (ed. 4) 
To Rdr. b ij, View the insuccesse of Sacrilegious persons. 
i66i_Feltham Resolves n. Ixxviii. 357 The insuccess of an 
Affair., how it alters quite the sound that Fames lowd 
Trumpet makes 1 xysSWEDDELL Voy. up Thames Tired 
with his Insuccess, xgoo Coniemp. Rev. Jan, 144 Their 
insuccesses have conferred no great gains on our adversaty*. 

t Insncce'ssfal, a. Obs. [In- 3 ,] Not suc- 
cessful ; unsuccessful. 

X646 C. Spei.man in Spelman's De non iemer. Eecl. (ed. 3) 
To Rdr. aiijb, Although he was not so happy os with Saint 
Peter at once to convert thousands, yet was he not with him 
so insuccessefull, astoflsh all night and catch nothing. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. i. 99 It will prove tnsuccessful. 

Hence i* Insucce ssfoluess. Obs. 

X648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i.6 The totall tnsuccessefulnesse 
of your Ministry. 167* Grew Philos. Hist. PI. § 4 The ac- 
knowledged. .Insuccessfulnes of any Mens Undertakings, 
tlnsucce'ssivej^. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] With- 
out succession in time. 

^ X678 Gale Cri. Gentiles III, 158 The Eternltie of Cod is 
insuccessive and indivisible. 

t Insucce'ssively, Obs. [In- 3.] With- 
out success, unsuccessmlly. 

a 1650 May Satir. Pnppy{i6sj) 86 Griev’d that the Verses 
were so insuccessivcly left in Peel’s Lodging. 

Xnsuckeu (i*nsz7:k’n), a. Sc. Law. [f. In prep. 
•h SucKEN,] Situated within a certain sucken, or 
jurisdiction having its own mill ; astricted to a 
certain mill in the servitude of thirlage. 

x68x Stair lust. Law Scot. n. vii. § 7 Infeftment in a mill, 
with the astricted multures .. and forty years possession of 
paying the insucken multures was found to constitute the 
thirlage. 1773 Erskinc/wj/. Law Scot. (ed. 2) ir. ix. § 20. 
314 The duties payable by those who come voluntarily to 
the mill are called outsucken. or outdoxvn multures’, and 
those that are due by tenants within the sucken, in-iown 
or insucken multures .. The rate of insucken [multure] is 
frequently a peck in the boll, and at some mills consider- 
ably higher. i86t W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v., Insucken 
multures are the multures exigible from the suckeners, or 
parties astricted to the mill. 

InSnction (ins^'kjon). rare, [f In adv. 11 d 
-f Suction.] The action of sucking in. 

1883 A. Stewart Nether Lochaber\m. 337 The capture 
and insuclion of its ordinary food. X89S Parkes Health 141 
The in-suction caused by fires within the house. 

f luSTl’datey Obs. rare. [ad. L. ittsuddi-us, 
pa. pple. of L. insuddre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + stlddre to 
sweat ; cf. exudate^ ‘ Accompanied with sweat- 
ing ' (Nares); laborious. So f Insnda’tion, sweat- 
ing ; severe labour, such as to cause sweating, rare. 

1609 HEVWOOD^r/A Troyw. cili, And such great victories 
allaind but seild. Though with more labours and insudate 
toyles. 1669 Addr. hopeful Yng. Genl^ Eng. 107 All this 
Without anxious solicitudes, laborious insudations, or more 
than common Stock of comprehension or contrivance. 
InBue, obs. form of Ensue. 

Znsuetnde (imswxtijvd). rare. [ad. L. insue- 
tudo (post-class.), f. insuelus unaccustomed ; cf. 
consuetude^ desueindei] The quality of not being 
in use ; unaccustomedness. 

1824-46 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. I. 258/2 Absurdities and 
enormities are great in proportion to custom or insuetude. 

+ Insu-ffer, v. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. OF. en- 
sonfrir (Godef.), f. en-, En- 1 (In- -) + sett/rir to 
Suffer.] iratis. To suffer. 

CX470 Henry Wallace vu. 443 In all the warld na grettar 
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payne mycht be, Than that with in insufferit for [MS. sor] 
to duell, That enir was wrocht, hot purgatory or hell. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Proheme Cosm. p. x, Bot 
thou mon first insuffer meldll pine. 

Insufferable (ins»*forab*l),/?. [f. In- 3 ‘+ Sur- 
FKKABLE ; perh. ad. obs. and dial. F. insouffrahJe^ 
Not sufferable ; that cannot be borne or endured ; 
insupportable, intolerable, unbearable. 

, XS33 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 425 To be irkxt with owre 
ithand and insufBrabil laubonre. 1657 R. Licon Barhndoes 
(1673) 9 We found so great, so insuperable heat, as you will 
hardly imagine tliat bodies .. could indure. 1693 Dryden 
Ded. (1697) 22 Now Age has overtaken me; and 
Want, a more insufferable KviL.has wholly disenabl’d me. 
171a Steele Sped, No. 429 r 2 A vain Person is the most 
insufferable Creature living in a well-bred Assembly. xBzy 
Keble Chr. K, Convers, Paul, Still gazing, though un- 
taught to bear Iv insufferable light. 1845 James A. Neil 
II. vi, This insolence is insufferable. 

Hence Znsu'fTexableuessy the quality or condi- 
tion of being insufferable. 

1^6 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 67 By the indignity, 
unjustnesse, wickednesse, insufferablenesse, ..that thereof 
ensueth. 1889 Cape La^v ftul. X96 Any one who .. out of 
insufferableness (or insupportableness) withdraws himself 
from the marriage bond, or goes away and leaves his spouse, 
with the intention not to return to her again, leaves the 
innocent party free to re-marry. 

Insufferably (insoTarabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an insufferable manner or degree; be- 
yond endurance; intolerably, unbearably. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iv. xit. 278 Hee grew 
most insufferably insolent over good men. 1692 South 
X2 Senn. (t 697>1I. 288 So insufferably have these Impostors 
poysoned the Fountains of Morality. 1716 Addison Drum- 
mer L i, He's most insufferably witty upon us about this 
story of the drum. *849 Macaulay Eng. iii. I. 379 
This mode of travelling.. by Englishmen of the present day 
would be regarded as insufferably slow. 

Insuffice (instifdi's), v. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + 
Suffice 7/., after ittsufficient.l intr. To fail to 
suffice ; to be insufficient. 

1^7 Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 30 Aug. in Disraeli Life 
xxiii. 448 She [Ireland] imported three millions sterling 
worth of breadstuffs, which insufficed to prevent one million, 
or say half a million, of the people from dying of starvation. 

Ilisu£ 5 .cieiice (ins 56 ‘jens). Now rare. Also 
5 -ens. [a. OF. instifficience (t4th c., Oresme), 
ad. late L. insufficieniiai see next and -ence. Cf. 
Insuffisance.] 

+ 1 , Of a person: = Insufficiency i. Ohs. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 To comprehende the 
knowledge of whom oure insufficience (L. rnodiciias] .suf- 
ficethe not. X460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 147 The Pope. . 
anuUed the eleccion of the bischop for insufficiens. x5*x 
Bradshaw's St. Werburge ist Bal. Author ix Whiche knowe 
full well myn insuflicience. x6tx Shaks. Wini. T. i. i. x6. 
167* Baxter Bagshaw's Seand. ii. 19 , 1 doubt whether they 
would not reject him for utter Ignorance and insuflicience. 
«i797 H. Waltole Mem. Geo. ll (1847) *• ^7 He had 

heard of his own all-sufficience ; be knew our insuflicience. 
2 . Of a thing: = Insufficiency 2. Now rare. 

X486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 Gyve not your eye Oonely to 
this citie of insufficience. 1597 Compi. Buik D. Wedder- 
burnt (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 98 Becaus of the insuflicience of 
tua barrellis salmond lie sauld me. 1623 in N. Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 499 Benifitt of cxcepcion to thuncertainties 
and all other tbimperfeccions and msufficiences of the said 
bill. ^X7xx Ken Wks. 1721 III. 259 While I 

the World, and thee, my God, compare, I nothing find but 
insuflicience there. 1882 Mind Apr, 294 Another defect 
which partly explains the insuflicience of his Psychology. 

Xnsufficiency (ins^fi’Jensi). [ad. late L. in- 
sufficientia (Teitullian), n. of quality f. insttfficient- 
evi : see next and -ency.] The quality or condition 
of being insufficient. 

+ 1 . Of a person : Inability to fulfil requireinents; 
unfitness, incapacity, incompetence. Obs. or arch. 

xgzfi Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W, 1531) 1 b, Ascrybe it . . to 
my insuffycyency and ignoraunce.^ 1597 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. v. xxxL § 3 His aptnesse or insufficiency otherwise 
than by reading to instruct the flock. X624 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 391 We present Maister Wylleam Borrowes, Vshcr 
of the Free Scoole, for his insuficienlie. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 80 His Lady is always accusing herself to me 
of Awkwardness and Insufficiency ; but not a Soul who sees 
her can find it out. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 7 When he appeared as a candidate for the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, he was set aside on account of insuffi- 
ciency. 1767 Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 2ix The office he 
bears with the utmost discredit to himself, and with equal 
disgrace and insufficiency to the public, 
b. with//. An example of this. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. Pref., It will enable the 
public to delect their insufficiencies. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
imprerv. Mtndii'jge) IL *5 A due sense of his own faults 
and insufficiencies. 1850 Tennyson Ik Mem. cxii,_ I, who 
gaze with temperate eyes On glorious insufficiencies, Set 
light by narrower perfectness. 

2 . Of a thing ; Deficiency in effectiveness, force, 
quality, or amount ; inadequacy. 

2531 Elyot Go7k I. i. The wordes, publike and commune, 
which be borowed of the latin tonge, for the insufficiencie 
of our owie langage. 1632 Star Ckarnb. Cases (Camden) 
135 For the insufficiencie of the plea Mr. Brome did taxe 
costes at 20*. 1769 Robertson Chas. KCxjgfi) III. x. 241 
He now felt the insuffimency of his own resources. x8x4 
Chalmers Ezdd. Ckr. Revel, i. 12 There is an insufficiencj* 
of data, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xiii. 296 These experiments 
. .prove the insufficiency of the theory, 

3 . Physical incapacity or impotence ; inability of 
a bodily organ to do its work. Also attrib. 


IWSUrFISANT. 

1714 Steele Lerver No. 40 (1723) 227 The Marriage after- 
wards being declared Null, by Reason of his Insufficiency. 
x866 A. Flint Prtne. Med. (x88o) 334 The existence of so- 
called relative insufficiency of the valves. x886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Insufficiency, ..inability to perform normal \vork. 
Usually applied to imperfect action of the valves of the 
heart. J897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 555 According to this 
view the nervous and insufficiency’ theories are combined. 

Insufficient (insfffi-Jent), a. (jb.) [a. OF. in- 
sufficient c., Oresme; cf. Insuffisant), or 
ad. L. insufficient-em, f in- (In- 3 ) + sufficicht-evi 
Sdfpiciekt.] Not sufficient. 

fl. Of a person; Of inadequate ability or quali- 
fication ; unfit ; incompetent. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer T. 252 Holde ye thanne me or 

elles oure Couent To praye for yow been insufficient? CX430 
_Lydc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 Which of mysilfe am 
insufficient Tq_ rekne or count. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 11. 
xlviii. 31 The .ii. sonnes beforenamed of Lud were to yonge 
or insuffyeyent for to t.ake on hande so great a charge. 
1562 Ld. Bacon in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I.xxvi. 256 
Some of those that were ministers were much insufficient. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 Soe as the 
bishop . . may justly rejecte them as incapable and in- 
sufficient. _ 1657 Burtons Diaty (1828) II. 58 An ordinance 
for the ejection of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters, 

tb. Not having enough of some thing; inade- 
quately proydded with money, possessions, etc, 

X426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) X0739 They be 
mor Rude than am I, And mor ek insuffyeyent Off kon- 
nyng, as by jugemenl. 1427-8 Waterf.Arch. in roth Rep. 
Hist. AfSS. Comm, App. v. 294 If ony of the saide citsayns 
be insufficiente . . in the saide actione of dette, 1591 Lam- 
BARDE Arckeion (1635) 2x1 Then shall that Clarke both 
make Fine to the King, and satisfie the partie hurt (if he be 
able) , . But if the Clarke be insufficient, then is the Sheriffe 
himselfe to answer for him. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 
4- Sherifes 2 Hee is insufficient in lands. 

2 . Of a thing : Deficient in force, quality, or 
amount ; lacking in what is necessary or requisite ; 
inadequate. Insufficient answer’, see quot. 1848. 

1494 FABYANC/irt?//. vn. 314 The maters of obieccion were, 
by hym and his courte, thought insuffyeient. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 120 Men .. whose demeanors are 
to vertue wholly insufficient, 2642 Rogers Naaman 581 
Who beleeve not promises according to the intention of 
them : They make them weaker and insufficienter then 
they ate. _ 1692 Dryden Eleonora Ded., But a single hand 
is insufficient for such a harvest. 1772 Junius Lett, Ixvjjj. 
347 Even these provisions were found insufficient. 1848 
WHARTON Law Lex, s. v. Insuficiency, An answer in 
Chancery is said to be insufficient when it docs not speci- 
fically reply to the specific charges in the bill. 1879 H arlak 
Eyesight y\\\, Good artificial light is much to be pre- 
ferrecTto insufficient daylight. 

tb. Wanting in strength or stability. Ohs. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 243 The reason of so many In- 
sufficient Buildings, is the using of the Morter, as soon as 'tis 
made. 

B. sb. + 1 . Insufiiciency. Obs. 

X494 FABYANC//m/.viL 301 Consyderynge the insuffyeyent 
of Englysshe men & other. Ibid, vii. 549 The sayde kynge 
Rycharde, knosvynge his owne insuffyeient, hath . . re- 
nouncyd and geuen vp the rule and gouernaunce of this 
lande. 

f 2 . An unfit or incompetent person. Oh. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 433 Some of Abilities . . have 
been no more esteemed than worthlesse Insufficicnts. 

Hence t Insnffi'ciexttnessr personal unfitness, 
incompetence, incapacity, 

C1585 Cartwright in R. 'Browns Anszu. 93 Giulng the 
people warning of their corruptions and insufiicientnesse. 
2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Insuffixientism. Med. [f. prec. + -ism.] 

* The docliine which regards drugs as insufficient 
for the cure of disease and regards as the basis of 
all treatment the Expectant method^ {.Syd, Soc. 
Lex. 1SS6). Hence Insuffi'cientist, ' a believer 
in insufficientism * (ibid.). 

Xnsn£ 5 .ciently (insofi’jentli), adv. [f. as prec. 

-I- -LY 2 .] In an insufficient manner or degree ; in- 
adequately; not enough. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. deW. 1531) 178 b, Better it is to 
prayse her though insufficiently, than to holde my tonge 
from her praj’ses. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c i Hydes 
and tanned lether . . vnlruly, insufficiently, and deceiuably 
tanned. 1641 Milton Animadv. iiL Wks. (1847) 60/2 As 
insufficiently, and., as imprudently did they provide by their 
contrived liturgies. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 336 If he 
[man] be insufficiently or ill educated he is the most savage 
of earthly creatures. 

+ Xnsu'ffisance. Obs. \i3..¥.insiffisance{iZ2t7 
in Godef. Compl.')y f. insuffisant’. see next and 
-ance; cf. Insufficience.J =Insuffjcience i; 
personal unfitness or incompetency. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 14 To declare 
that thy insuffisaunce is no maner letting, c 1400 Maunoev. 
(1839) xxxi. 315 For myn unable insuflisance now I am 
comen Horn (mawgree my self; to reste. 150* Ord. Crysien 
Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. iS6 That he may supplye the 
insuffj’saunce of his confessoore. 

1 * Xusu'ffisantf O. Obs. [a. F. insuffisant (not 
recorded till 1474), f- /«' {lic-^^ + stffisanl Suffi- 
SANT, pr. pple. of stffire to suffice; cf. Insuffi- 
cient.] Insufficient; not sufficing; incompetent. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 227 pe child was in- 
suffisant to so grew a charge. cx40oMaUnoev.(i839)xxix. 

293 What may ben y now to that man to whomalle the orld 
is insuffisant. ri4So 4566 Thaire wit- 

nesse ware insuffissant ilkonc. 
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INSULATED. 


Insufflate (i-nspfl^’t), v. [f. L. insuffial-, ppl. 
stem of iitsitfflare (post-cl.)j 0^'- + stiffldre 

to blow upon. Cf. F. insuffler c.).] 

1 . irafis. To blow or breathe in. 

1657-83 Evel-tn Hist, Relig. (1850) II. s He . . infusing or 
insufflating. .a rational soul, capable of immortality. 

b. spec. To breathe upon catechumens, or on 
the water of baptism : see next i b. 

2 . Med. To blow (air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing or cavity of the body ; to treat by insufflation. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plui Ultra 95 Bartholin evidenced the 
same thing by a pair of bellows, or tube and winde insufflated. 
1B97 AUbuH's Syst. Med. IV. 682 The most convenient plan 
is first to insufflate the nose with iodoform. ^ ^ 

Insufflation (insr^fl^’/an). [ad. L. insttffld' 
iion-em (post-class.), n, of action f, tnsitjflare : 
see prec. Cf. F. instigation (I4l^h. c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.).] 

1 . The action of blowing or breathing on or into. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentai.y Gejt. ii. 7 This showeth 

man’s spirit not to be of the earth..butofnothing, by the in- 
sufflation of God. rt 1726 W. Reeves .yrr/zr. (1729)346 Christ 
by His second insufflation reinspired the same Spirit, when 
breathing on His Apostles, He said, Receive yc the Holy 
Ghost. 1835 Kirby Hab. d* tnsi. Anim. I. Notes 365 The 
immediate insufilation, if I may so use the term, of the Deity. 

b. Spec. Blowing or breathing upon a person or 
thing to symbolize the influence of the Holy Spirit 
and the expulsion of evil spirits; a rite of exorcism 
used in the Roman, Greek, and some other churches. 

1580 Fulke Retentive True Faith 168 Insufflations, that 
is blowing vpon. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Propk. v. 87 The 
custom of exorcisme and insufflation. 1660 Z. Crofton 
Fasten. PetePs Fetters 59 Putting Cream and Honey into 
the mouth of the baptized ; insufflation, and spitting at the 
Devil and the World, 2706 tr. Dupin's Reel. Hist. i 6 ih 
C. II. V. 47 Then he [Cassandcr] undertakes to justify Ex- 
orcism and Insufflation, as well as the Renunciation, and 
the Profession of Faith, and the other Ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. 2839 J. H. Newman Ess. I. ProsP. Angl. Ck. 284 
Insufflations and stoles with crosses on them complete their 
notion of the ancient religion. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Re' 
lig. Knawi. I. 2022 Exorcism, accompanied by breathing 
upon the baptismal waters (insufflation). 

2 . The blowing or breathing {of something) in ; 
in Med. the blowing of air, etc. into the lungs, or of 
gas, vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body. 

2823 Crabs Technol. Diet., Insulation (Med.), the blow- 
ing into any cavity. 2849-52^X000 Cycl. Anat. IV. 1046/2 
Insufflation in the dead body is not the movement of inspira- 
tion in the living subject. Babtholow Mai. Med. (1879) 
4 By the method of insufflation solid medicinal agents lu a 
finely-divided state are applied to various pans of the respi- 
ratory tract. 1887 J. W. Burgon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 503 
With the insufflation of his soul, Adam received also the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. \Z<yi AUhutt'sSyst.Med. IV.68t 
The insufflation of iodoform.. has given good results. j8^ 
Ibid. V. 198 Violent inspiratoi^* efforts .. and .. consequent 
insufflation of infective secretion into healthy lung. 

3 . The condition of being inflated or distended 
with air. 


2856 A. Flint Princ. Med. (t88o) 244 The names acute 
emphysema and insuj^ation are given to a dilatation of the 
air-cclls frequently met with in the lungs of those who have 
suffered from severe dyspnoea during the last days or hours 
of life, 2877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 172 The 
lungs are in many cases the seat of acute insufflation. 

Insufflator (i'nsz7fl^*t3i). [agent-n,, inL. form, 
from Insufflate,] A contrivance for insufflating, 

a. An instrument for blowing air into the lungs or 
fflr injecting powders into a cavity, a wound, etc. 

b. A kind of injector for blowing air into a furnace, 

Cohen Dis. Throat 192 Astringent powders maybe 
c J *be parts.. from the insufflator of Rauchfuss, 
1886 ityd. Soc. Lex., Ribemont-Dessaigne''s Insufflator, an 
fo*" inflating the lungs in an asph^Tciated newborn 
child. AUbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 682 To insufflate the 
n^e with u^oform by means of Kabierski’s insufflator. 

tinsurtable, Ohs.rare-^. [In- 3.] Nol 
suitable; unsuitable. Hence f lasnitabi’lity* 

inequalitie and th( 
^ f manner of pro. 

ceeding. Burnet Rochester 73 Many rites of th« 

seemed to him insutable to the Divim 

“t i H"Sttitor, Sc, Law. Obs. [f. In adv. 1 2 r 
+ buiTO^] A suitor (in a Baronial Court) dwell- 
ing within the Barony. 

suit-iris!^^ Practicks (1754) 38 The^n 

. II insula (/-nsiKla). n. [L. i,uula ai 
island, a block of buildings.] 

1 . Jioffi, A block of buildings; a souan 

or space mapped out or divided off. 

2832 Cell Pompeiana II. 54 The whole group or insul 
of public buildings, \^\Arcftxolopa LI II. 539 The eniir 
square, Insula iv., of which the jorum and basilica fort 
the greater part. Ibid. 570 The uncxcavated portion c 
this insula has been reserved. 28^Z?rt/^*AV;i*/ i Nov. 8' 
Those who., would build their blocks as high as ihos 
insulx which darkened the sunlit spaces of ancient Rome. 

2 . Atiat. a. The central lobe of the cerebrum 
the lobule of the corpus striatum or Sylvian fissure 
the Island of Rcil. b. See quot. 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insula, in Anatomy, the Island of 
Reil ; also, a term applied to a clot of blood floating in serum. 

f I’HSTllR'll, -ane. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insuldn- 
us, f. insula island.] An islander. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 207 He is a insulane, there- 
for he doth no subjeccioune onto no man. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Hicholajs Vc^. i. xv. 15 b, Secretly assembling 
certaine number of souldiers and Insulans. 

t I’lisulazit, Obs, rare, [f. assumed L. */«- 
sttldre + -ANT.] Insulating (electrically). 

2803 Med, Jr 7 tl, IX. 239 Which so modifies the carbon as 
to produce a substance totally insulant. 

Insular (imsknaj), a. (rA) [ad. L. instildr-is, 
f. insula island ; see -ab l. Cf. K. insulaire^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to an island ; inhabiting or 
situated on an island. 

261X CoTGB., Insulaire, Insular, lland-like; of, or belong- 
ing to, an Iland. 1660 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. vi. 73 In 
ancient times, .they calfed every Insular Prince by the name 
of Neptune. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 151 
The names and other.. signs of approximation, rather aug- 
mented than diminished our insular feuds. 2^7 Freeman 
Nortn. Cong. I. H. 29 The insular Teutons showed them- 
selves the most zealous of missionaries. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate : Of the moderate or 
temperate kind which prevails in situations sur- 
rounded and tempered by the sea. 

2830 Lyell Princ. Geot. I. 97 An alteration from what has 
been termed an ‘insular' to an ‘excessive* climate. 1880 
Hauchton Phys. Geog. iii. irS The term * Insular Climate’ 
has been alwaj's given to climates in which the annual range 
of temperature is small. 1885 R. H. Scott Meteorol. 
344 Hence comes the subdivision of climates into insular or 
moderate, and continental or excessive. The west coasts of 
continents enjoy insular. .climates. 

2 . Of the nature of an island ; composing or 
forming an island. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. § 4 That the Tyre men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Insular Tyrus, 
but some other Tjtc. 28^0 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 228 The 
alleged exposure of certain insular rocks in the Bothnlan 
and other bays. 2879 D. M. Wallace .<4 rw/m/ar. i. i A de- 
scription of the great insular land — Australia. 

3. tran^. Detached or standing out by itself like 
an island ; insulated, b. Sot. ‘ Situated alone, 
applied to galls which occur singly on a leaf’ 
{Cent. Diet. 1890). e. Path. Insular sclerosis, 
‘ Moxon’s term for Sclerosis, disseminated {Syd. 
Soc, Lex. i8S6). d. Anat. (see qnot. 18S6). 

2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insular, relating to an Insula, or to 
the Island of ReU. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 780 We are inclined 
to think that the evidence of insular sclerosis is not quite 
convincing^ 1897 AllbutCs Syst. Med. II. 932 In insular 
sclerosis the tremor is completely absent during rest. 

4 . Pertaining to islanders ; esp. having the char- 
acteristic traits of the inhabitants of an island 
(e.g. of Great Britain); ent off from intercourse 
with other nations, isolated ; self-contained; nar- 
row or prejudiced in feelings, ideas, or manners. 

2775 Johnson Journ. IPest. Isl., CoriatacJian, The relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular conversation by 
a new topick. 1829 Lyttos Disowned xxxv, Percy Bobus, 
with true insular breeding, took up the newspaper. 2847 
James y. Marston Hall ix. My English accent, and my 
insular notions, as he called them.^ 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng ix, II. 427 They were a race insular in temper as well 
as in geographical position. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh VI. I I'he English have a scornful insular way Of 
calling the French light. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. 252 
Without ceasing to be Englbh, he has escaped from being 
insular. 2890 Boldpewood Col. Re/omner (1891) 136, I am 
not sufficiently insular to deny a foreign nobility all the 
graces and virtues that add lustre to our own. 

B, sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 
2744 Berkeley Siris § 109 It is much to be lamented that 
our insulars. .grow stupid or dole sooner than other people. 
1845 i*^ J* Py® Patron. Brit. Art v. 206 Generous insulars 
of our country. 2886 Longtn. Mag. VII. 517 A nimbleness 
foreign to us phlegmatic, deliberate insulars. 

I'nSTllari^Szn. [f. prec. + -ism.] The quality 
of being insular, or of having the character which 
is developed by living on an island detached from 
free intercourse with other peoples ; esp. narrow- 
ness of ideas, feelings, or outlook. 

2880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 142 The intolerant insularism 
and contempt of other peo^e, which is one of the great 
national characteristics of Englishmen. x88o J. Nichol 
Byron 210 Unless we wrap ourselves in an insolent in- 
sularism, we are bound at least to ask . . the meaning of 
their concurrent testimony. i883 H. S, Merriman Voting 
Mistley 11. vu. 201 This curse of ‘insularism* militates 
against England, 

IsSTllarity (insiKlaj'riti). [f. as prec. + -ITV ; 
cf. F. insulariti (LiUre).] 

L The state or condition of being an island, or 
of being surrounded by water. 

*790 Cook's Voy. I. Pref. 5 He discovered the Society 
Islands, determined the Insularity of New Zealand. 1802 
Pinkerton Geog. (L.), The insularity of Britain was first 
sho\\'n by Agricola, who sent his fleet round it. 2891 J. 
WiNsoR Columbus xvHL 425 If Vamhagen’s opinion .. be 
accepted as knowledge of the time, the insularity of Cuba 
necessarily proved even at that early day. 

2. The condition of living on nn isl.qnd, and of 
being thus cut off or isolated from other people, 
their ideas, customs, etc. ; hence, narrosYncss of 
mind or feeling, contractedness of view. 

*755 H. Walpole Mem, Geo, II la Dec, [Lord Barringtonl 
o%vncd..ihat our foreign dominions do lake off from our in- 


sularity. .on the other hand, their connection withusuis 
away the insularity of Hanover. 2861 Sat. Rev. XI j-j, 
Guilty of an insularity in their pictures of English wlks 
which the real course of those politics has rarely jesiiw 
1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 135 The proverbiil iri. 
larity of the average Briton. 

Z* 31 STtlari:ze, v. rare, [f. as prec. + -ni.] 
traits. To render insular or represent as an islaci 

280X J. WiNSOR Columbus App. 650 We find the pe.nlcisch 
made by the^ St. Lawrence and the Atlantic insulanzd 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 1804- 
Cartier to Fronienac Sebastian Munster content^ hir.- 
self with insularizing a region which he associated vfith it 
earlier Cortoreal. 


I'nSTllarly, [f. as prec. + -ly^] After 
the manner ol an island or islander. 

2856 in Webster. 2867 H. Kingsley Silcote ofS. xlnl 
(1876) 347 Are you so insularly stupid? 2882 StarJari 
17 Mar. 4/8 Of whose virtues these ‘ brumous isles' rt 
insularly ignorant. 

InSTllary (rnsir/lari), a. and sb. Now tantu 
Obs. [ad. L. insuldris Insular ; see -ary 2 .] 
.^.adj. = Insular. 

264a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 Great Britaine hausi 
also most of Her trade intrinslque, with many other Ie- 
sulary advantages. 2652 Evelyn Char. Eng. Misc. (i^y 
150 These are the natural effects of parity .. insularyims* 
ners. 27x6 Chetwode Z.r/. to Secretary Stanhope v^^ksa. 
in Earl Stanhope Hist. Eng. II, p. Ivi, This is a meaa 
insulary spirit. 2799-2805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax, I. iii.v. 
195 Ethclbert . . at length succeeded to that insulary pit' 
dominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which theycailed 
the Bretwalda. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. rii. 37b, In 
al those Hands ,, after the common opinion of tne In- 
sularies. 2718 Ozell tr. Toume/ort's Voy. I. 136 The 
Samians whose ships were painted red according to the old 
custom of the Insularies. 2862 Sala in 7Vw//r 
III. 157 You are not wholly an insulary. 

Insulate (i‘nsi?n<?t), a. Now rare. [ad. L 
insuldt-us, f. insula island : see -ate 2 2. Cf. F. 
insuU (Littre).] Detached, isolated, Insulated; 
spec. : see quot. 1826. 

2712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 166 Trees that 
are insulate or detached . . so as you may walk round aboat 
them. 2723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. ip 
An Order of Insulate Columns with a Corridor ..^behind. 
2803 J. Kenny Society 73 Man, mere man, bare, insulate, 
unknown. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. 340 Feromt>> 
Insulate, discoidal nervurcs that are entirely unconnected 
with any others, or with the base of the wing. 
XnS'^ate (imsi^n^'t), v. [f. L. insula island 
+ -ATE 3 , or insuldt-iis adj. (see prec.). The verb 
*insnldre is not recorded in late or med.L., bat may 
have existed in the latter or in Renascence L. | th® 
corresp. It. isoldre * to reduce into an island 
(Florio) is known in 16th c.] 

1 . irons. To make into an island by surrounding 
with water ; to convert into an island. , 

1538 Leland Itin, I. 5 The Ryver of Avon so winoeth 
aboute Oundale Toune that it almost insulatiihe lU 
a liile by West North West. x6xo Holland 
Brit. I. 586 Trent . . turneth aside his streame Northw^ 
. .and so almost insulateth or encompasseth Burton. i774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 2772, 56 The river.. filming ^ 
branches, and insulating the ground. 2851 D., 

Preh. Ann. (2863) I. i, 32 Ere Britain had been insulates 
from the continent. . 

2. (ransfzirvi fg. To cause (a thing, person, etc.) 

to stand detached from its surroundings ; to separate 
or detach from its fellows or the rest ; to set or place 


apart ; to isolate. 

2785 in Picton L'pool Mttnic. TTrc. J18S6) II. 258 It ® 
greatly tend., to the ornament, .of this town ifthe Lxenans 
U'as insulated. i786jEFFERSON/PriV.(i859)II.39Toinsuia 
ourselves, to retire from all aid, and to wrap 
the mantle of self-sufficiency. 2809 Wellington m ou • 
Desp. (1B37) IV. 444 If General Cuesta and Venegas I«>e 
Madrid upon their left, I must march by the ^scurta , 
insulate myself entirely from them. 2800-20 t-OLRR 
Friend HI. 90 Tendency to individualize, 

insulate. 2833 Hr. Martineau 'Three Ages ni. 95 Tbr . 
into an atmosphere of corruption for want O'.rooni i 
sulatc him. 1849 Murchison Siluria iii. (1867) 53 , . 
black schists of this age are there insulated by a 
dislocation. 2854 H. Rogers Ess. 1 1, i. 64 By msa * 
it from its context. . , . 

3 . Elecir, and Heat. To cut off or isolate trom 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non-con 
ductors, so as to prevent the passage of clecinci , 
orhtat. .. 

*755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 6- Sc. nr. yii. 325 "PP 
tus was perfectly' insul.Tted f mispr. instiratcdj » . . 

pended) by silken Strings, and had no Communist 
the Earth. 28x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. f Art • • j 
A person is equally’ insul.nted when he stands u^ 
with glass kgs, oi is suspended by. sdke.n cords 
ceiling. 2827 Faraday Ckem. Mantp. ^3* , 0-0 

the substances whose electricity is to be ululd 

Pore Electr. Tel. 1. (iS;s) no The ceils of .-. battery shouiu 
always be thoroughly insulated from each other. . 

1 4 . Chem. and Phys. To free from combinalio. 
with other elements ; to isolate. Ohs. 

>830 Hersciiel Stud. Nat. Phil, ga We arc ^ differ- 
compelled. to acknowledfte the cxwtcncc^f jrltutate 


ent those already. -known, though we J"' jit. 

them. 2834 Mrs. Somervillf. Connex. ^yf- jlnethu 
(1849) 278 He insulated each coloured «y, and finding 

it was no longer capable of decomposition [ctc-j. _,vi 1 

Instaatea(rnsizrif‘Ud),///.a. [f.prcc. + -Pi> d 
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INSULT, 


Jj 1 . Made into an island ; surrounded by water. 

{•» ^ 1776 Gibbon Dect. <5- F. (1869) 1 . 1. 19 Britain was viewed 

in theiight of a distinct and insulated world. 1789 Wolcott 
jj (P. Pindar) Expost. OdesyCxxx. Wks. 1812 II. 245 Like some 
lone insulated Rock am I. 1820 Scott Monast. w^ The 
. bridge-keeper . . resided with his family in the second and 
third stories of the tower, which, when both drawbridges 
:» were raised, formed an insulated fortalice in the midst of 
the river. 1856 Kane - drr/. I. xviii. 225 Greenland, 

^ however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is in mass 
H strictly continental. 

2 . transf. and/^. Placed or standing in a detached 
^ position ; standing apart ; separated from inter- 
course with others ; solitary, isolated. 

V 1727-41 Chambers CycL^ Insulate^ or Insulated, a term 
applied to a column, or other edifice which stands alone, or 
j free and detached from any contiguous wall, &c. like an 

I island in the sea. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 30 

Insulated pyramidal hills. 1781 Cowper Let. to IF, 
Unwin 26 Nov. To be content with an insulated life, 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 37 In the case of separate in- 
>1 sulated private men. 183;! Ht. AIartineau Soc. Anier. II. 

{ 102 The accusation has arisen out of some insulated case. 

1859 G. Mereuitk R. Feverel xii, Like every insulated 
mortal. 

; 3 . Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 

) conducting bodies) by being surrounded with non- 
conductors. 

1791 Read \nPhil, Tracis. LXXXI. 193 , 1 had purposely 
placed a large glass bowl, upon an insulated table, m the 
open air, to catch the falling electricity. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Pkys. Sc, xxviiu (1B49) 322 Bodies surrounded 
with non-conductors arp said to be insulated, because, 
when charged, the electricity cannot escape. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xvi. 446 Between the two principal 
carbons is placed a third insulated rod of the same material. 

I'XLSulatiug, ppL a, [f. as prec. + -ING^.] 
That insulates ; spec, that does not conduct electri- 
city or heat; that protects wires, or an electrified 
body, from conducting bodies. Insulating stool, 
one with glass legs, or other non-conducting sup- 
ports to insulate a body placed on it. 

1787 Cavallo in Pkil. Trans, LXXVIII. 8 The second 
plate B..is furnished with an insulating handle. x8x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 219 The insulating stool 
..is.. a mahogany board with glass feet, which are varnished 
like other . insulating supports that are made of glass. By 
standing upon this stool, the human body maybe insulated. 
1874 F. Hai. 1. in Scribner's Mag. VI. 465/2 The insulating 
and depressing genius of their religion. x88i Maxwell 
Electr. fy Magn. I. 36 The electrification of a body placed 
in a perfectly insulating medium. 

Insulation (insi^Ui'Jsn). [n. of action f. In- 
sulate?', j see -ATioN.] Tlie action of insulating, 
the fact or condition of being insulated. 

L The action of surrounding by water or making 
into an island ; the fact of being made insular. 

1851 Richardson Geol. ii. 2x The insulation of peninsulas 
by the destruction of the isthmus which previously con- 
nected them with the mainland. 

2 . transf. and Jig, The action of placing apart or 
detaching from other things ; the state or condition 
of standing alone or cut off; concr. an insulated 
object. 

1798 G. Wakefield Reply Bp. 0/ LandaJTs Addr. 4 An 
absolute insulation., from the reasonable benefits of society. 
1829 1 . Taylor Enihus. ix. 224 This sort of meditative 
insulation is the ultimate and natural issue of all en- 
thusiastic piety. 1849 Robertson Sertn. Scr. i. xv. 221 
There me two kinds of solitude; the first consisting of 
insulation in space. 

3 . The action of insulating electrically or physic- 
ally ; the condition of being isolated by non-con- 
ductors so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. Also the degree in which a body is insu- 
lated, as partial, imperfect, total insulation. 

^ x822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 1 . 327 The upper end of the glass 
IS covered and lined with sealing-wax . . to make its insula- 
tion more perfect. 1827 Faraday C/iem. Manip. xvii. 465 
The insulation of substances is frequently required m 
electro-chemical investigation. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 265^ Having ascertained the total insulation of 
the circuit, the insulation per mile is found by multiplying 
the total insulation by the mileage of line. 18^ EUcir. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 41 Higher Voltage demands better insulation, 
b. concr. Insulating or non-conductive material. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 280 The insulation. .consists 
of four layers of gutta-percha. 1892 Suppl. to Lightning 
7 Jan., Insulation, insulating^ material put on to a con- 
ductor to prevent as far as possible the escape of electricity. 

4 . Comb., as insulation material, resistance. 

1876 PREECR & Sivewright Telegraphy 266 If, for in- 
stance, a wire gives 12°, the consLant being-43^, 4387 will be 
the insulation resistance. 1889 Edison in Daily Neivs 7 
Nov. 5/7 The operation of time upon the insulation material 
which surrounds these wires. 

Insulator [agent-n. in L. form, 

from Insul.vte v. : see -or.] One who or that 
which insulates; e.g. a body or substance that 
entirely or to a great degree prevents the passage of 
electricity or heat between contiguous bodies ; a 
non-conductor; spec, a contrivance, usually made 
of glass or porcelain, for supporting or carrying 
telegraph-wires without carrying off the current. 

1801 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. I. 605/1 Mr. Volta .. and others 
..have attempted to shew how these .substances are prefer- 
able .. to more perfect insulators. 1845 J. O. N. Rutter 
Hum. Electr. ili. 31 Glass is not the most perfect insulator 
(non-conductor) ; but in practice it is the most useful. 
X876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 185 Seeing, how- 


cver, that the insulators have little more than the weight of 
the wire to withstand,_except at the terminal posts, no 
trouble is experienced in suiting the form of insulator to 
this. 1885 Watson & Burburv Math. Tk. Electr. ^ 
Magn. 1 . 183 Non<onducttng spaces may be occupied by 
aclu.al substances, called non-conductors, insulators, or 
dielectrics, .such as dry airand other gases, wood, &c. 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

x876_ Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 159 Insulator 
breaking is the main evil which has been met with on roads. 
Ibid, 210 A small aperture.. is previously cut in the middle; 
through this the insulator bolt and nut are placed. 

I'nsulet. nonce-wd. [f, L. insul-a island + -et. 
An Anglo-Latin insuletum is given by Du Cange; 
cf. also It. isoletta, F. flette, ilet islet.] An islet. 

1622 Drayton Poty^tb. xxvii, And Fulney at her back, 
a pretty insulet. 

lusulite (rnsitHait). Electr, ^.instil-, in In- 
sulate + -ITE.] The trade name of an artificially 
made insulating or non-conducting substance. 

1882 Athenseum 13 May 607/1 Dr. Fleming has patented 
a new insulating material .. to which is given the name of 
‘ Insulite 1883 Ckamb. Jmt. 72S Insulated by means of 
caps of insulite, which ts formed by driving paraffine oil 
into sawdust at great pressure. 

tInsxiTplmred,///.rr. Ohs. Alsoen-. [In- 2 .] 
Charged with sulphur. 

c i6tt Chapman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war 
with his ensulphur’d hand. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 265 
Meere heate Ofaire Insulphur’d makes the Patient sweate. 

+ Insn'lsate, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. as next 
+ -ATE=!.] = next, I. 

1652 Gaule Magastroin. xxvi. The kind of words .. and 
the insulsate phrase, doe openly bewray themselves to con- 
taine nothing else but mere to)’es and impostures. 

InsuTsOt Now rare. [ad. L. insulstts, 
f. f«- + salstis witty, lit. salted, pa. pple. of 

salh'e, f. sal salt.] 

1 . Lacking wit or sense; dull, insipid, stupid; 
senseless, absurd. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 142 Neither 
insulse nor insulting, either Pamphlets or Replies. 1641 
Milton Pret. Episc, 10 Not to speak of the insulse, and 
ilMayd comparison. 1642 — Apol. Smect. Introd., Wks. 
(1:851) 259 An insuls and frigid affectation. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. VI. § 14 In our times a dull Man is said to be in- 
sipid or insulse, X772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund \. 
vii, 173 He said that Martial W'as insulse in respect to 
Catullus, 

2 . lit. Tasteless, insipid, dull or fiat in taste. 

X67S Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 Some Plants are very brisk 

and quick, others insulse and flat. 1699 — Acetaria {1729) 
146 It may be too sharp, tf it exceed a grateful Acid ; too 
insulse and flat, if the rrofoslon be e.xtreme.^ 1772 Nugent 
tr. Hist. Friar Gerund iv. ix. 196 .An insipidity enough to 
make salt itself insulse. 

tlnsu'lsed, o. Obs. [f.asprec. + -ed 1 .] Un- 
salted ; fresh, freshly made. 

XSM A.M.tT.GutVfcmfau’* Fr.Chxrurg. 42V4Retft^dyes 
maae,.of insulsed and freshe Butter. 1599 — tr. Gabel- 
houcr's Bk, Physicke xjy/i Halfe a pmte of ieane, & insul- 
sede hennes broth. Ibid, 265/1 Take a freshe, and insulsede 
Cheese, 

t InsuTsely, adv. Obs. [f. Insulse + -ly 2.] 
Senselessly, stupidly. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H, Burton 167 So grosse an error so 
insulsly expressed. 

InsuTsity. Now rare, [ad. L, insulsitas, 
n. of quality f. insiilsus Insulse.] The quality of 
being Mnsulse stupidity, senselessness. 

1623 Cockeram, Insulsitie, folly. 1643 Milton Divorce 
11. iii, To justifie the councells of God and Fate from the 
insulsily of mortall tongues. 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., 
Melancthon 235 The insulsitie and blockishnesse of the 
man. 1658 Phillips, Insulsity, unsavoriness, .. also folly, 
bluntness of wit. 19^ Speaker 3 Mar. 598/1 That quality 
(humourj In him saves the (unavoidably expurgated) Fal- 
.staff, and Shallow, and Fluellen from insulsity. 

Insult (i ns2?It), sb. [a, F. insult (13S0 in 
Godef.) now insulte, or ad. late L. insultus, f. in- 
(In- ^)+sallus leap, after insultdre; see next.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of attacking or assail- 
ing; attack, assault, onset (///. and Jig.), arch. 
fb. Mil. An open and sudden attack or assault 
without formalpreparations: cf.lNSULTZ'. 4 h{pbs.), 

1603 kiovi.MiiiPlutarch’sMor, 6i8Talkingof the instances, 
the insults, the intercidences, communities of diseases, and all 
to shew . . that we know the words and tearmes of physick. 
16x0 F, Hering Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) Ciij, The 
venyme, by a second insult and incounter surprlseth . . the ' 
Heart, and caryeth away the Patient, 1697 Potter Aniiq. 
Greece m. xx. (1715) 152 To defend them against the 
Insults of Winds and Waves. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 174 
p 10 We sufficiently cover from all Insults both our Siege 
and Convoys.^ 1726 Cavallier Mem. i. 48 The others were 
obliged to retire into fenced Cities, for fear of our Insults. 
1808 Scott Marm. vi. ii. Many a rude tower and rampart 
there Repelled the insult of the air. 2B44 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 448 The enterprising pirate, Kanhoji Angria, 
by whom the trade of the (iomp.any was subjected to re- 
peated insult and plunder during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century. 

t fiS' ^ * leaping in ; an inrush. Obs. rare. 

1652 Gaule Magasfrom. 301 It (the acquisition of pro- 
phecy] is a free, sudden, extraordinary insult, or illapse. 

2 . An act, or the action, of insulting (in sense i 
or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously contemptuous speech or 
behaviour ; scornful utterance or action intended to 
wound self-respect; an affront, indignity, outrage. 

1671 Milton P.R.tiu 190 Try’d in humble state.. By 


tribulations, injuries, insults, Contempts, and scorns, and 
snares, and violence, a 1743 Savage (J.), The ruthless 
sneer that insult adds to grief. 1751 Earl Remarks 

Swift (17S2J 121 The voyage to the Houyhnhnms is a real 
insult upon mankind, xt^ funius Lett. xu. 48 They did 
not dare to offer a direct insult to their understanding. 
2820 Byron Mar. Fal. 11. i, 'Twas a gross insult. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 433 The young prince who., 
plucked them in insult by the beard. X876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. viii. 364 To talk of ‘orders’ without ‘fitness’ in 
a spiritual kingdom is an insult both to God and man. 

f 3 . The act of leaping upon ; * covering \ Obs. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 99 The Mother Cow must 
wear a low’ring Look.. The Bull’s Insult at Four she may 
sustain. 

Insult (insD’lt), V. [ad. L. insullare to leap at 
or on, assail, insult. Cf. F. insuUer (14th c. in 
Littre), possibly the immediate source. 

Insultdre may be viewed either as freq. of insUire to leap 
upon, f. in- (lN- 2 )+j<i/ 7 r^ to leap, or as a compound of in- 
•\-saltcire freq. of satire. Cotgrave 1611 has (F.) InsuUer, 
* to insult, crow, vaunt, or triumph over ; to wrong, reproach, 
affront ; contemne ; also, to rebound, reioyce at. leape for 
ioy*. The Fr. intrans. consir. lakes d, L. has the dative, 
or in with accus.j 

1 . intr. To manifest arrogant or scornful delight 
by speech or behaviour; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously ; to boast, bmg, vaunt, glory, triumph, 
csp. in an insolent or scornful way. f a. absol. 

<2x592 H. Smith IFks. (1866-7) I. 439 Let no man Insult 
beyond the lists of humility, a 16x9 Daniel F uncral Poem. 
Poems (1623)24 They know how, The Lyon beingdead euen 
Hares insult. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose u. 2 Those 
that much Insult, and solace themselues in sounding forth a 
trumpet. 2670 Dryden sst Pt. Conq. Granada in. i, Then 
proudly she insults, and gives j'ou Cares And Jealousies. 
2674 Milton 113 My enemies who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 

b. Const, over, upon, on, against, rarely at (the 
object of scorn or triumph). Obs. or arch. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1826) 164 IVhat was It 
else for this proud Prelate, thus to insult over simple men? 
1583 Fulke De/ence xvji. 5x2 You shall have little lust 
hereafter to insult against mine ignorance. 2586 A. Day 
Eng, Secretary^ ii. (1625) 89 When injuriously we insult 
upon a mans doings. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxi. § 4 
Because they insi.st so much and so proudly insult. thereon. 
2617 Morvson Itin. HI. 288 Nothing is more frequent, then 
for little girles to in.sult over their brothers much bigger 
then they, reproving their doings. 2622 hvRroaAnaf. Mel. 
II. iii. n. (1651) 318 Let nojilius terras, or up.siart, insult at 
this which I have said. 2690 Dryden Amphitryon Ep, 
Ded., They are not apt to insult on the Misfortunes of their 
Countiymen. 1609 Bentley Phal. 425 Will the Examiner 
insult upon that (^reat Man, as he has done upon Me ? Z71X 
Addison Spect. No. 171 f 5 There aie many who .. insult 
over an aking Heart. 2785 Paley Mor. Philos. (1818) 
II. 97 Whilst the infidel. .insults over their credulous fears. 
2857 De Quiscey .S. Parr Wks. 1862 V. xBs We all know 
that it was not in his nature to insult over the fallen. 

f c. Const, in, of, on (the occasion of boasting). 
Obs. [=-L. with abl.] 

1589 Nashe Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 23 England 
might have long insulted in his wit. x6o8-xx Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. § 92 (T. Suppl.) Too many insult in thi*. just 
punishment, who have deserved more. 2630 R. yohnson's 
Kingd. fy Covtmw. $75 [Itl insulteth of two Summers, 
temperature of Aire, with dupliciiie of increase. ^<2x653 
Gouge Comm. Heb. vii. iii They much insult op this, that 
they have such priests as offer up a real . . sacrifice. x666 
pEPYS Diary x6 June, The Dutch do mightily insult of 
their victory', and they have great reason. 

2 . irans. To assail with offensively dishonouring 
or contemptuous speech or action ; to treat with 
scornful abuse or offensive disrespect ; to offer in- 
dignity to ; to affront, outrage. 

1620 E. Blount Hors Subs. loi Insult them [servants] 
not too much, and reduce them not to ouer-great subjection. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), To Insult, to afflict one that is al- 
ready afflicted, to reproach him with his Miseiy, to rejoyce 
over it. a 27x3 Shaftesb. Misc, Refl. t. ii. Wks. 1749 III. 
45 The sacred Pomp trodden under-fool, insulted. 1772 
yunius Lett. Ixvii. 330 When you do not insult the man 
you have betrayed. 2823 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. Poor Relation, 
[He] insults you with a special commendation of your win- 
dow-curtains. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. jii. 1 . 400 What- 
ever the canting Roundhead had regarded with reverence 
was insulted. 

b. To triumph over contemptuously. 

*775 Johnson yourn. li'est. Isl., Osiig 268 The Welsh, 
two hundred years ago, insulted their English neighbours 
for the instabjliiy of their Orthography. 
f 3 intr. To make an attack or assault (/i/. and 


;). Obs. , , 

538 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 206 In whose road svee 
nd thirty or forty Frigads of Mallabar men of wan'e, 

0 durst not insult upon their numbers, but cht^sc rather 
avoyd. 1662 J. Chandler Fan Helmortt s Oriai. 292 
a stinking muscilage inclining to bitterness doth arise, 
re is a giddiness of the head; and that more strongly 
ulting, doth siirupan Apoplexy. 2670 

Wks. (1851) 86 Having /ecoyerd much 

ine, where the German inrodes before had long insulted. 
. trans. To attack, assault, assail (now only 
:»encTal sense), fh. sptc. To attack openly 

1 suddenly without foi-mal preparations. 

io, Dsvden r/ry. Crrry. in. 37° 1 hyP-"")- " “Jes . . 
rch onwards and insult the rocky Shear. .727 A. 
MII.TON At-ew Acc. E. lnd. l. x. too Having no f leet at 
the PortOEuere insulted his Seacoasty StlcL- 

KE Ar/iUt-y V. 396 The Tower appeannE ..pEsar.. 
ered his Army to advance up to it, and insult it, 177s 
STOostERV in Sp.arks Corr. A’cn. (1653) I. 49=. 

•opose amusing Sir. C. walh a formal attack, erecting 
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batteries, &C., but mean to insult the works, I believe to- 
wards the Lower Town, which is the weakest part. 2853 
Stocqucler Mil. £iu:ycl., Jttsnlt (/<?), in a military sense, 
is to attack boldly and in open day, without going through 
the slow operations of trenches. 1853 James Agues Sorel 
(i86o) 1. 4 A group of night-ramblers walked along insulting 
the ear of night with cries. 

'I' 5 . To leap wantonly, frisk. Ohs. rare. 

1652 Gaule Magastront. 249 A goat, .began to insult with 
strange voyce and gesture. 

Hence InsuTted ^/, a., treated with contemptu- 
ous abuse, outraged. 

1781 Crabbe 271 Insulted reason fled the grove- 

ling soul. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. wm. IV. 153 K 
a rude word were .spoken of him. .he might vindicate his 
insulted dignity both by civil and criminal proceedings. 

Insultable (instJ'Uab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. yb. 
+ -able. Cf. F. insultahle (St. Simon, in Littre).] 
Capable of being insulted ; open to insult ; quick 
to feel insult. 


2842-4 Emerson Ess.^ Exper. Wks. (Bohn) I. 386 The 
chagrins which the bad heart gives off . . threaten or insult 
whatever is threatenable and insultahle in us. 2868 Alcott 
Tablets 71 (Civility has not completed its work if it leaves 
us unsocial, morose, insultahle. 

f InsuTtance. Ohs. rare. [f. as next; see 
-ANCE.] Insulting action or behaviour. 

1615 CHAr.MAN Odyss. ix. 635 Instantly I staid our ores, 
and this insultance vsede; Cyclop 1 thou shouldsl not haue 
so much abusde Thy monstrous forces. 

So t InsuTtancy. Ohs. 

2655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. 23 The Common- 

wealth in genera!!, much prejudiced by the insuliancy of 
sucli mungrele spirits. 

InSuTtant, a. rare. [ad. L. insitllant-em^ pr. 
pple. of insultare\ see Insult v. Cf. F. in- 
snltant (17th c. in Littre).] Insulting. 

2627 E. F. Hist. Edit). II in Select./r. Harl, Misc. (1703) 
45 A kind of insultant triumphing tyranny, far unworthy 
the nobility of her sex and virtue, she makes her poor con- 
demned adversary, .attend her progress. 2866 Bickersteth 
Yesterday^ To-day, atid Forever viii. 376 Meanwhile for 
thy insultant ambassage. .Cherub, abide in chains. 
Xlisultation (insolt?**j3n). Obs. or arch. [a. 
F. insnltation (1370 in Godef.), or ad. L. insultd- 
iion etHy n. of action f. insultdre to Insult. Ex- 
ceedingly common in 17th c.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of insulting (in sense i 
or 3 of vb.) ; scornful triumph or boasting ; injuri- 
ously contemptuous speech or behaviour j insult. 

2523 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge i. 2245 Sayenge with insul- 
tacyon Trowe ye to be spared from punyshment this day. 
2534 More Godly Aledit. Wks. 1427/^ Almighty god, take 
from me . , al delile of e.vprobacion, or insuliation against 
nnye parson in their aflllcclon and calamitie. 1632 Gouge 
God's Arrorvs ill. § 80. 336 InsuUations over the Church 
of Christ in her calamities. 2683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1685) 6 Insuhation against any In their Affliction or 
Calamity. 2755 S. Walker Serm. ii, Distressing Groans, 
woful Cur.ses and blasphemous InsuUations. 2849 J. Mori- 
SON in Li/e^ xxiv. (1898) 286 Insultation over my person, 
..calumniation of my character. 
t 2 . Attack, assault. Ohs. 

2596 FiTZ-GEFFRAYi'rVA’. Drake{iZZx) 55 Like as abroade 
with unresisted armes He tam’d his foes prowde insulta- 
lions. 2615 7'rade’s Incr. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 292 
The benefits [of commerce] allayed by insultation of pirates. 
*615 T. Adams Blache Vevill 36 Here will I stay the insul- 
lation of thy proud waves. 2656-7 Rhode Island Col. Rec. 
^1856) I. 142 Your wisdoms may know the inhuman insulta- 
Kons of these wild creatures. 

Plnsulter (insu-ltoi). [f. Insult z/.-^-erL] One 
F^vho insults, in various senses : see the verb. 

*59* SiiAKS. Yen. ^ Ad. 550 Her lips are conquerors, his 
lips obey. Paying what ransom the insuUer willeth. 2724 
Rowe Jane Shore 1, Man, the merciless InsuUer .. who 
moices in our sex’s weakness. 2750 Warburton Doctr. 
urarr Pref,, 'Ihe Defender of Religion should not imitate 
the insuUcr of it in his modes of disputation. 2889 Stevenson 
Mastero^B. m Howrv.Tshe to smile back on the deceiver 
and the msuUer? 

Xnsultiug (insP’ltiq), vhl. sh. Now i-are exc. 
ns gerund, p. as prcc. 4- -ing L] The .action of 
the verb Insult: a. Scornfully triumphing over 
another {ohs. or archly or treating him with con- 
temptuous abuse with ph a scornful boast, an in- 
sult. b. Assaulting, attacking; an assault. 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememh. 11, 1189 To reprove With 
proud insuUings. 2660 Milton Free Commiv. Wks. (1851) 
445 Let them but hear the Insolencies, the Menaces, the 
InsuUings of our n^’ly animated common Enemies. 1837 
S. K. MaitlasI) T-.oclvt Un. (,8,,) 86 The incessant 
mocking, bantering, and insulting of the p.apists. 
Insulting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing That 
insults (see the verb). 

2592 Shak^ x Hen. VI. i. il. ,38 Now am I like that 
prowd Insulting Ship, Which tkesar and his fortune bare at 
once. 2697 Drvden Vtrg. Georg, iv. 24 Far from the Cows 
and Goals insulting Crew. 1782 Gibbon Decl, fp F. xxx. 
III. J50 I'he c.Tp:ive 2vife of AJaric.. was reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the insulting foe. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. En^c} JV, 402 His cncmic.s rejoiced with vindictive 
and insiiUin^ joy. 

Insultingly(ins»-ltiqli),arfc. [f. prcc. +-lt2 .] 
In an insulting m.nnner ; so as to insult ; with scorn- 
ful abuse, or treatment that wounds self-respect. 

2623 R. IIernard (title) Looke beyond Luther, or an An- 
Rwere to that Question so often and so insultingly proposed 
by our adversaries, asking vs where ihU our Religion was 
before Luther’s time. i 6 < 5 o R. Coke Fcirer ^ Subj. 68 In 
ihe Fable of the Logg which Jupiter gave the Frogs for 


their King ; when they became fearless of it, every one 
jumped insultingly upon it. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1. x4oInsuUinglythe wretch they toss, and 
gore. 1856 Olmsted Slave Slates 288 Virginia now insult- 
ingly spurns from her councils all who suggest that slavery 
is ever to be eradicated, 

Xnsnltmen.'fc* Ohs. rare. [f. Insult v. + 
-MENT.] The action of insulting; contemptuous 
triumph ; insult. 

2612 Shaks. Cyntb. iii. v. 145 He on the ground, my speech 
of insultment ended on hts dead bodie. 

fXnsu’me, v. Ohs. [f. In- 2 + L. sumere to 
take ; cf. assumCy consume. {Jnsnmh’C was used 
in L,, but not in this sense, its nearest use being 
* to take to oneself*.)] irans. To take in, absorb. 

267s Evelyn Terra (1729) 16 Animals in preparing Chyle, 
transmute, alter, and insume what is only their proper Ali- 
ment. Ibid. 25 It facilitates their being insum’d, assimi- 
lated, and made apt to pass into Nourishment. 2733J. Tull 
HorsC’Hoiug Huslf. 6 Roots .. do not Insume what is dis- 
agreeable, or Poison to them. 

So *f* Insu'mption, the action or process of taking 
in, absorption. Obs. 

2675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 9 Earth. -produces no Vegetable 
..without Water to dissolve and qualify it for Insumption. 
i*XllSIl*nder,t7tf2'. Obs. [The phrase 
analytical alteration of Asunder, ME. on sundrCy 
OE. on sundran. written as one word. See Sun- 
der.] « Asunder. 

2526 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W- 2531) 290 But it sholde brast 
insonder. 2551 Turner Herbal 1. B v, Garlyke..breaketh 
insundre grosse humores. 2598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 54 Some 
of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asunder, and 
set together againe. .Other some cannot be taken insunder, 
Insunk (imsziqk), ppl. a. [from sink in : see 
In adv. II b.] Sunk in. 

2877 E. G. Squier Peru (1878) 212 They are all ascended 
by insunk stairs. 

llXnsuper, in super (ins'«*p3j), adv. Ohs. 
[L., = on the top, from above, over and above, over ; 
{. in in + super over, above.] Over ; to stand in 
super y to stand over, remain over, be carried forward 
as a balance or unsettled claim. 

2624 v4r/2i /, c. 2 That the same haue beene duely in 
charge to his Maiestie, or the late (^ueene Elizabeth, or 
haue stood in Super of Record within the said space of 
threescore yeares. Ibid.f Deemed, construed, or taken to 
be a putting in char^, standing in Super, or taking, or 
answering the Farmc Rents, Reuenues or Profits, by, or to 
his Maiestie. Ibid., inarg.. The King's Title required by 
this Act to bee within 60 yeares, ought to accrew vpon a 
verdict or demurrer, and not vpon a bare putting in charge, 
or standing in Super. 267a CmvelVs InterPr., In super, is a 
Word used by Auditors in their Accounts in the Exchequer, 
when they say so much remains in super to such an Ac- 
countant, that is, so much remains due upon such an Account. 
2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), 2708 in Termes de la Ley. 

Xnsuperability (insi77:parabrliti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality of being insuperable ; in- 
capability of being ‘ got over ’ or. overcome. 

2722 Bailey, Insuperability, Invincibleness. 1822 J, W, 
Croker in C, Papers 25Aug, (2884), I do not believe in the 
insuperability of objections of that class. 1883 Longm. 
Ma^. Sept. 525 A further difficulty, amounting to insuper- 
ability. 

Xnsuperalile (insir/’parab’l), a. {sb^ [ad. L. 
insuperdbilisy f. in- (In- 3 ) + superdbilis, f, sttperdre 
to overcome, surmount. Cf. obs. F. histtperable 
(14th c. in Godef., and still in Cotgr, 1611), which 
was perh. in part the immediate source.] 

•fl. That cannot, be overcome or vanquished; un- 
conquerable, invincible. Obs. or merged in 3. 

C1340 Hampole Living viii, Wks. 1895 1. 31 pi 
luf es Insuperabel, when na thyng j>at es contrary til gods 
lufe ouercomes it. 2398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvii. 
(Tollem, ^IS.), pis ston makep men insuperable, hey 
may not be ouercome [insuperabiles ct invicios]. 2490 
Caxton xii. 44 Folke insuperable, .and inuyncible 

in armes. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 637 Three 
hundred thousand fighting men .. all invincible soldiers, 
and appointed with armes insuperable. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 26. 444 To be able to effect .. all 
those things, .argues an insuperable Power, 2737 Whiston 
yosephus, Anti^. xi. iii. § 3, Wine is the.. most insuperable 
of all things. 2857 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 26 
Insuperable, foe-surpassing, give food to the institulor of 
this sacrifice. 

2 . That cannot be surmounted or passed over. 
x66o H. More Myst, Godl.wx. iii. 63 Whether we.. admire 
the height of some insuperable and inaccessible Rock or 
MounL-im. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 138 Over head up 
grew Insuperable higbth oflofiiest shade. Cedar, and Pine, 
and Firr, and branching Palm. 2777 Robertson Hist, 
Amer. I. i. 24 Such an insuperable barrier was placed 
^tween the two temperate regions. 2853 J. H. New.man 
Htst. Sh. (1873) II. I. iv, 202 There is no insuperable gulf 
u^ween themselves [Christians] and the rest of mankind. 

I 2805 Swinburne Poems ff Ball., Anactoria 307 The in- 
I superable sea. 

fiS' (from I and 2), Of difficulties, hindrances, 
etc. ; That cannot be * got over * or overcome ; un- 
conquerable, invincible ; forming an impassable 
barrier to action, insurmountable. 

2657 Burton's Diary (2828) II. 209 Your debts are in- 
superable u^n you. 2722 Cores in Rlgaud Co?^. Set. Men 
t i 642j 1.262 The want of hts sight is certainly an insuperable 
disadvantage to him in several respects. 2744 Birch Life 
** . ks. 2772 l.p.bixiii, On account of hisin.superable 
cA*? A "pJ**^/* entering into holy orders. 2820 W. Irving 
^Acten iik. I. 5x An insuperable aversion to all kinds of 
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profitable labour. 2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. \ jv 
129 Having been overcome by a sense of insuperable dro'»->i 
ness. 2869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) laiThedijc^*. 
ties of this kind are insuperable. 

4. That cannot be surpassed, ‘beaten’, ora- 
celled ; unsurpassable, 

2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 10. 172 The slrength . 
which maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a tine 
superable. 2856 — Alod. Paint. III. iv. xii. § 16 The ptr. 
fection of both these pa-ssages, as far as regards truth and 
tenderness of imagination, is quite insuperable. 1875 _ 
Notes Turner 9 His most wonderful work in hu o»a 
special manner, — in the perfect pieces of it insuperable. 
B. as sb. An insuperable hindrance, nonce-uu. 

1782 CowpER Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 118 All these are » 
many insuperables in the way. 

Hence Insu’perableness = lNSUPERABiLiTT. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Insuperableness, invincibleness. 

■ Insuperably (insiw-parabli), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY In an insuperable manner, or so as not to 
be overcome; unconquerably; insurmountably. 

2675 Baxter Cath. 77z/’i7/. 11. 1. gSome say, that he(God] 
decreed to predetermine men insuperably to the forbidden 
act. 2682 Grew Museum The latter, being solnsuper- 
ably hard hinders the splitting of it. 2751 Johnson 
No. 180 P 8 Many who toil through the intricacy of coo- 
plicated systems are insuperably embarrassed with the least 
perplexity in common affairs. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. /-iV.III. 
in. V. § 32. 252 From its nature it [the poem] is insuperably 
wearisome. x88o Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 65 An island 
of the middle sea In watery barriers bound insuperably. 


Insupportable (insupoo'Jtab’l). [a. F. in- 
supporlaMe (14-15112 c.), or ad. eccJ.L. insipport- 
dbtl-is (Hilary), f. in- (In- ^) + supportdre to cany, 
Support : see Supportable.] 

1. That cannot be supported, endured, or borne; 
insufferable ; unbearable. 

2530 PALSCR. 3 1 6/2 I nsupportable, nat able to be sustayned, 
insupporlable. 2585 T. Washikcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. tr. 
xxxvi. 160 b, Constrained to insupportable tributes. 1600 
Holland Livy xu xlv. 1088 A suddaine and insuportabic 
storme and tempest. 2662 Cowlly E ss.,Crojini'ell\i(i^i)(i 3 
The insupportable Insolence of an ignorant Alountebark. 
2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, Forest ix, Her dlstres.s becarae 
insupportable. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xvii, I. .find 
them concur in the experience that great men are oyer-esti- 
mated and small men are insupportable. 

b. That cannot be supported or sustained by 
grounds or reasons ; unjustifiable, indefensible. 

2649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 144 Hij de* 
struccion wilbe soe much y* more insupportable ana inex* 
cusable. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 47 When a Plummer sets 
pounds of Candles used about bis Sauder, that tnek prove 
as insupportable as that of one, who.. set in his Bill to have 
paid a hundred pound for Mustard, 
t 2. That cannot be sustained ; irresistible. 

2590 Spenser A. Q. i. vii. ii He gan advaunce^^ithbuge 
force and insupportable mayne. 2^3 Aleni. Ct. 

151 Ordin.arily the Turks, who are insupport^Ie with gw 
Fortune, have little courage under bad. 

Greece in. i. (1715) 3 They were the most pugnaaous ano 
insupportable of Mankind. -1 

Insuppo’rtableness. [f. prec* + 

The quality of being insupportable or unbearable. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 09 Then WJ she to so 
pilifull a declaration of the insupportablenesse ^ 

that [etc.]. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. iL pThePreJaftt 
are not permitted to complain of their gneranc«, 0 
insupportableness of their [the Pope’s nepbevvs] 

2680 Cc/. Rec. Pcnnsylv. I. 313 My Severall letters 
plaint of y« Insupportableness of it are V> itnesses. ^ 
Cape Law yrnl. 291 [see Insufferableness]. „ , 

InSTippO’rtably, adv. £f. as prec. + 

In an insupportable degree or manner; insaii 
ably; f irresistibly. 

2672 Milton Samson 137 Safest he who stow ^ 

insupportably his foot advanc’t. 2679 Hist. j 

Person very learned . . but withall of a baushty spin 
insupportably proud. 2782 Cowper Lett.v*^ 

82 People imagine they should be happy in circums • 
which they would find insupportably bunhensorae 
than a week. 2864 tr. Vambery'^ Trav. Cenir. An 

The weather was insupportably hot. «» i THit 

Insnpposa'ble [insspo-'-zab'l), a- P-''- -J 
cannot be supposed. . ^ 

1668 Howe Bless, Riglitemts (1825) J 94 R. tV. 

posable thing they should be ignorant, f** 
Hamilton Rexv. ^ Punisipn. vii. 3-5 
against a finite nature is insupposeabl^ * 

N^ov. 425 A moments consideration of 2 C^nnmuL 
suffice to show how utterly insupposable this ts. ^ - 

Insuppressible (insnpre-slb'l), I • ■ 
That cannot be suppressed ; incapable 01 - PP 

sion ; irrepressible. ^ -n.- .i'l ■= 

1610 Healey St. A tig. Cilit cf Cci -fil ‘ i ^ . 

a foe to the jsassion, and the pas>ion to me fia'iL 

are for ever in*supprcssible. 2748 Smollett j* - 
lx. (1804) 432 Seized with insuppressible - 
prospect of my misery* he burst into .v^iruti-* 

Centaur iii. \rts. 1757 IV. 17B He S-ad, 
however .. injured, wounded, suppressed, il 

victorious, immortal. 1880 Swinburne J**'*-- 
(ed. 2) 155 The beloved disciple 
divine, the immortal and most ^c^•ercnd %'icir - 
Hence Insxippre’ssibly in a man- 
be suppressed (Webster, 1856)- ^ fix- 3.] 

Insnppressive (insiyre-siv), C- I • 
Insuppressible. 

2601 



venue < 

ourSpiril.s. ^4^. . , -- 

Florio 1. 178 Though FJorio tried a tkouse-- 
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insuppressive torch would blaze. 1844 Brownikc Colomhf's 
Birthday 11, The^ best Of her good pageant seemed its 
standers-by With insuppressive joy on every face ! 

Insora'ble (inju^-rab*!), a. [f. InsUee v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being, or proper to be, insured 
(in sense 5 of the verb); sufficient to form a ground 
for insurance (esp. in phr. insurable interest). 

1810 Bentham (1821) 51 Situation not being in- 

surable, either at the Equitable or the Amicable. 1813 
Chron, in Ann, Reg. 302 At. .the period of the insurance- . 
he was not in insurable health. 1^8 Arrould Mar. Ininr. 
(1866) I. I. iii. 49 The parties. .are presumed to have an 
insurable interest in the property specified. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Jan. 1/2 Freight will no longer be insurable, or, if 
insurable, allowance will be made in the amount recovered 
for the expenses which the owner would have incurred, but 
did not in point of fact incur, in earning the freight. 

Hence Insnrahi’lity, the quality of being insur- 
able. 

1884 La-w Times ReP. LI. 244/2 Written opinions . . as to 
the insurability or uninsurability of the life of. . Harvey. 

Insurance (injuo-rans). [Variant of Ensur- 
ANCE, with change of prefix as in Iksure.] 
f 1 . The action or a means, of ensuring or making 
certain: =Ensurance i. Obs. 

i65o WiLLSFORD Scales Co/nm. Xitd. A ilj, The acceptance 
of my former Labours hath given me faire hopes of an 
Insurance for these. 1678 N. Homes in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. cxliv, 15 To have God to be our Jehovah is the in- 
surance of happiness to us. a 1788 Mickle Ing. Bratnin 
Philos. (R.), An offering grateful to their gods, as the most 
acceptable insurance of the divine protection. 

1 2 . Assurance 3. Obs. rare. 

1706 Farquhar Recmii. Officer \\. i, Silv. Shall I venture 
to believe public report? Plnmt. You may, when *tis 
backed by private insurance. 

+ 3 . Betrothal, affiance, troth-plighting, engage- 
ment to marry : = Ensurance 2. Obs. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not I knowe 
afore of the insurance Betweene Gawyn Goodlucke, and 
Christian Custance? 

4 , Comm. The act or system of insuring property, 
life, etc. ; a contract by which the one party (usually 
a company or corporation) undertakes, in consi- 
deration of a payment (called 2. premium) propor- 
tioned to the nature of the risk contemplated, to 
secure the other against pecuniary loss, by payment 
of a sum of money in the event of destruction of 
or damage to property (as by disaster at sea, fire, 
or other accident), or of the death or disablement 
of a person ; the department of business which 
deals with such contracts. Also called Assurance 
(and in 17th c. sometimes Ensurance). 

Assurance is the earlier term, used alike of marine and 
life insurance before the end of 16th c. Its general appli- 
cation is retained in the titles and policies of some long- 
established companies (e. g. the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion). Insurance (in X7th c. also Ensurance) occurs first in 
reference to fire (1635 in Insure v. 4), but soon became co- 
extensive with assurance^ the two terms being synonymous 
in Magens 1755 (see Assurance $). Assurance would pro- 
bably nave dropped out of use (as it has almost done in U.S.), 
but that Babbage in 1826 (see quot.) proposed to restrict 
insurance to risks to property, and assurance to life insur- 
ance. This has been followed so far that assurance is now 
rarely used of marine, fire, or accident insurance, and is 
retained in Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of 
the majority of life insurance companies. But in general 
popular use, insurance is the prevalent term. Mr. T. B, 
Sprague, followed by others, considers assurance., assure^ 
assurer, etc., the proper words for the action of the com- 
pany QX persons undeitaking the risk, itisurancc, insure, 
insurer, etc., for that of the person paying the premium. 
This w'ould be in some respects a useful distinction, if it 
could be carried out ; but it would leave the members of 
mutual societies at once assurers and insurers. 

1651 [see sense s). 1663 Pepys Diary 1 Dec., Money was 
taken up upon bottomary and insurance, and the ship left 
by the master and seamen upon rocks where .. she must 
perish. 1665 Manley Grothts' Lino C,' IVarres 80 The 
Covenant of preventing Danger (commonly called Insurance) 
frequent among Merchants, added a Shadow of Law ; 
whereby the incertainty of the Event is usually transferred 
to another, with some certain Reward. 1693 E. Halley in 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 602 By what has been said, the Price 
of Insurance upon Lives ought to be regulated. 17x1 
Act 10 Aivie c. 26(riVM An Act for laying additional Duties 
on Hides and Skins . . Gilt and Silver Wire, and Policies of 
Insurance. Ibid. § 6fe Any writing commonly called a 
Policy of Assurance or Insurance, ayss ^Iagens {title) 
Essay on Insurances. Ibid, I. 12 On June the xst he sent 
aboard Ten Bales marked M, No. i to 10, which cost One 
Thousand Pounds ; and on that Day be had Insurance 
done to that Value under the general expression of Mer- 
chandize. 1786 Jefferson JKrrV. (1859) II. 26 Making 
further inquiry as to the premium of insurance at L’Orient 
for vessels bound to or from America. i8t? W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Pritis (ed. 4) II. 869 A policy of insurance is the 
instrument in which the terms of this agreement are set 
forth. 1826 Babbage 0/ Lives Pref. ««’/r,The terms 

insurance and assurance have been used indiscriminately for 
contracts relative to life, fire, and shipping ; as custom has 
rather more frequently employed the latter term for those 
relative to life, I have in this volume entirely restricted 
the word assurance to that sense. If this distinction be 
admitted assurance will signify a contract dependent on 
the duration of life, which must either happen or fail ; and 
insurance will mean a contract relating to any other uncer- 
tain event which may partly happen or p.artly fail. 1848 
Arnould Mar. Insur. (1866) 1. 1. i. 3 Marine Insurance., 
in its essential nature is a contract of indemnity.^^ 1853 
A. Farr in Reg. General's 12th Refit. Appendix p. xvii, The 
phrase ‘ Life Insurance ‘ is in every respect preferable to 


‘ Life Assurance ^ *872 Wkartorls Law Lex, s.v., The 
practice of marine insurance is older than insurance against 
fire and upon lives. While all fire and life insurances are 
made at the risk of companies, .a large proportion of marine 
insurances is made at the risk of individuals tmlled under- 
writers. 1893 Relton //M7rr. CoinfianiesS It having 
been decided that the Court (created by 43 Eliz. c. 12] had 
no jurisdiction in the case of Life Insurances, it is evident 
that it could not have had any in the case of Fire Insur- 
ances, which .. did not exist in Great Britain when the Act 
was passed. 

b. The sum paid for insuring ; the premium. 

1666 Land. Gaz. No. 100/3 Insurance upon our Convoy 
to the Levant is verj'^ high. 1806 Hutton Course MatJu 2. 
127 To find the insurance on 107/, for 1x7 days, at 4^ per 
cent, per annum. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4* Lugger 1. 
i. 12 Upon the payment of an insurance of ten percent. 
Mod. His Insurance falls due this month. 

e. The sum to be recovered in case of the occur- 
rence of the contingency; the amount for which 
property or life is insured. 

1838 De Morgan Ess. Prohah. 227 The present value of 
such an insurance as the preceding. 

i" d. Short for insitranct-ojjiu. Obs. rare. 

1722 De Foe Cot. ^ach {1^40) 54 One Stewart .. kept a 
wager-office and kisurance. 

5 . aiirib. and Comb, (in sense 4), as insurance 
broker^ company, office, 'policy, rate. 

1651 Culpepper Astral, judgem. Dis. (1658) 176 When 
the matter . . remains still within the lungs . . there’s but 
little security of life : and I am confident never a one 
of the Colledge keeps an insurance office for such a busi- 
nesse, nor will ensure thereupon at 50 per cent. 1680 {iiile) 
(Br. Mus.-^— r-— ) An advertisement from the Insurance 
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Office for houses at the Backside of the Royal Exchange. 
a 1776 R. James Diss. Fevers {1778) 24 An Insurance broker, 
in Castle Alley, near the Royal Exchange. 1781 Cowper 
Friendshtfi 106 Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, Most 
unavoidably creates The thought of conflagration. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., SelpReliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The insur- 
ance-office increases the number of accidents. 1896 A llbuit's 
Syst.Med.\. 484 The rapid, nervous, palpitating ‘insurance 
heart’, so constantly observed among candidates for life 
assurance. 1899 IFestm. Gas. n Apr. 2/2 To determine 
whether we cannot agree together to reduce our respective 
insurance-rates. 

t InsuTancer. Obs. See also Ensdrancer. 
[f. prec. + -ebL] One who gives * insurance* or 
assurance; one who insures or makes sure. 

1685 Dryden Thren. August. 186 The vain Insurancers of 
life [physicians]. 1742 Blair Grave 188 The far-famed 
sculptor, and the laurell’d bard, Those bold insurancers of 
deathless fame, Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

Insurant (inju^tant). [f. Insure v. + -ant^.] 
One who elTects or obtains an insurance (whether on 
his own life or that of another); the person to 



when a third party (Insurant) procures the policy and pays 
the premium. Under one aspect the same person is the 
Ins'uree, under another he is the Insurant. 1883-6 Post 
Off. Insurance Regulations, AU amounts due in respect of 
Insurances or Annuities will be credited to ibe Insurants’ 
or Annuitants’ Savings Bank accounts. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 
10 Mar. 2/3 By the * Natural Premium System’ the premium 
payable increases with the age of the insurant. 

+ InSU’rde, Obs, rare, £ad. OF. ensourd-re 
to arise, spring up, partly assimilated to the L. 
prototype insurg^ei see Insurge uitr. To 
arise, spring up; =»Insubce i. 

XS2I Wolsey Let. to Hetu VIII in St. Pafiersl. 86 Suche 
ambiguities as mought Insurde of and upon the said article. 

Insure (iojfi®'-*)? [Variant of Ensure (with 
substitution of In- 2 for En- l), orig. used in all 
the senses of that word ; now established in sense 4 
(cf. Ensure 7), and fairly common in senses 5 
and 6,] 

f 1 . tram. To make (a person) sure {of 2. thing); 
to give security to (.a person) for the fulfilment of 
something: cf. Assure v.% Ensure v,i,2. Obs, 

c 1440 Provtfi. Parv. 262/2 Insuryn, or make sucre, <w- 
secure, x68i-6 T. Scott Chr. Life ^1747) HI. zx Thus 
Christ .. hath taken the most effectual C^re to insure the 
mutual Performance of this everlasting Covenant to both 
Parties . .lo insure God of our performing our Part . . and to 
insure us of God’s performing his Part. 

f 2 , To pledge one’s credit to (a person), dr to 
the truth of (a statement); to tell (a person) con- 
fidently (that something is so) ; to guarantee : = 
Assure v. 10, Ensure v, 3, 4. Obs. 

<71460 Toxvneley Myst. xxi. 36 His self shalle not excuse 
hym ; To you I insure it. 1509 Barclay Shyfi of Folys 
(1874) II. 320 The glas shall shewc the the same I the 
insure. 1S33 Frith Ansiv. Afore Wks. (1573) »i5/2, 1 insure 
you, I neither will nor can cease to speake. ^_xs6o T, Pres- 
ton Cavibyses in Hazl. Dodshy IV. 220, I insure you he 
is a king most vile and pernicious. 

3 . To engage by a pledge or contract, esp. for 
or by marriage ; to betroth, espouse ; = Assure r/. 
4, Ensure v. 5. Obs, rare. 

XS30 Palsgr. 592/*, I insuer a man or woman by mar>’age. 

4 . Comtn. To seeme the payment of a sum of 
money in the event of loss of or damage to pro- 
perty (esp. by casualty at sea, or bj’ fire, or other 
accident), or of the death or disablement of a 
person, in consideration of the pajment of a pre- 
mium and observance of certain conditions; to 


effect an insurance upon. Said either of the person 
who pays the premium, or of the office or under- 
writers who undertake the risk. For the latter 
many offices and writers prefer assure (now esp. 
in reference to life insurance). The object of the 
vb. is either (a) the amount secured, or (b) the 
properly or life, sometimes the person : see quots. 

In 17th c. also Ensure (sense 7). For usage as to itisure 
and assure see further under Insurance 4. 

a. J63S Draff of Petition to King (P. R. O.) C^Valford 

Enc^'cl. Insur, III. 439), Authorising your petitioner to 
ensure all your majesty’s subjects whatsoever for soe much 
of their estate combustible as they themselves shall conceive 
in danger of Fire, not taking above \2d. per centum yearly 
for soe much soe insured. 1663 Pepvs 30 Nov,, As 

much more insured upon his snip and goods as they were 
worth. x688 Land. Gas. No. 2322/4 Where all Persons 
may Insure an Hundred Pound on a Brick House, for Six 
Shillings for one Year. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 
214, 2/. 131. hd. is the premium for insuring 100/. at the end 
of the year in which a life of 30 fails. 1857 Chambers' 
Inform. II. 557/1 An individual, .incurring a risk in behalf 
of another, or having a large claim upon him in the form 
of debt, can insure upon the life of that person such a sum 
as would be sure to cover all loss in the event of. .death. ' 

b. 1633 [see a]. 1665 Pepys Diary x8 ^iay, Was before 
the King discoursing about insuring some of the King’s 
goods. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 2514/4 Samuel Vincent Esq. ; 
and Doctor Nicolas Barbon, and others, have hately made 
Propositions in Print for Insuring Houses from Fire. 1682 
Ibid. No. 1683/4 The City of London are about to Insure 
Brick-houses at 48^. and gd. per CenL 1711 Addison Sfieci. 
No. 5 f 3, 1 hope that he has been wise enough to insure his 
House. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 126/2 He had 
granted his bond, and been at the expence of insuring his 
life for the money. 1817 W. Selwyn Laxv Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 878 Goods %vere insured on board a vessel on a voyage 
from Liverpool to Palermo. 1870 T. B. Sprague in frttl. 
Inst. Actuaries XVI. 77 The more correct distinction I be- 
lieve to be that a man insures the life of himself or of some 
other person, or his house, or his ship [etc.], and that tlie 
Office assures to him in each of these cases a sum of money 
payable in certain contingencies. Hence the Office is called 
the assurer or assurers, and the man the assured', while 
we may speak either of the life assured or the life insured, 
also of the sum assured or the sum insured, according as 
we take the point of view of the Office or of the individual. 
1883 Chambers' Encycl. V. 603/1 In order to insure a life, 
the insurer must either himself be ' the life ’, or must have 
a pecuniary interest in the life. 

c. absol.oT intr. To undertake insurance risks; 
to effect an insurance. 

1651 [see Insurance sJ- 2680 Argis./or insuring Houses 
from Fire (Walfprd Encycl. Insur. III. 446), Neither would 
a man.. be disquieted with the too late advice of his friends, 
every one blaming, and asking why did he not insured Or 
be tormented by his own thoughts with the wish I had in- 
sured. 2693 Leybourn Panarithinologia (Walford I. 487), 
Suppose you ship 300 of goods for Jamaica, .you go to the 
Assu. Office behind the Royal Exchange in Lond., and there 
acquaint the clerk you will insure for ^eoo or;^25o, or, if 
you will, the whole 300. .upon such ship for so much goods 
as you have on board. 2828 Webster s. v., This com- 
pany insures at 3 per cent, or at a low premium. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handfi-Bk. Profi. Law v. 29 The tenant’s 
neglect to insure, or his insuring in an office, .not authorised 
by his lease. 

5 . trans. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, etc.) : «= Assure v, 5, 7 a, En- 
sure V . 8, 9. 

z68z-6 [see sense 2]. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. vii. xiii. 
(1849) 450 Such supineness insures the very evil from which 
it shrinks. xBxi Mrs. Sherwood Hist. Geo. Desmond 19 
He had insured for me the situation of a writer on the 
Bengal establishment. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamfis vi. § 8. 
270 Want of care in the points which insure the building's 
endurance. <1x862 Buckle Civitiz. viit. (1873)462 An ardour 
%vhich could hardly fail to insure success. 

6. To make safe, to secure, to guarantee {against^ 
from ) : = Assure v, i c, Ensure v. 6 . 

1724 Swift Drafiier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 122, I cannot 
say, I would insure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man. 1825 Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 2859 I. 107 A recur- 
rence to these letters now insures me against errors of 
memory, a 2864 J. D. Burns Metn. Rem. (1879) 3 ^* "Hie 
evidence of trials past does not insure them against trials 
that may come. 

Hence Insu*ring vbl. sb. (usually in sense 4). 

1646 W. Bridge Hiding-fit. (1647) *7 there is 

an Insuring-Office set up in the Gospel, as to the venture of 
our eternities. 2682 Lond. Gas. No. 1668/4 The City of 
London have published their Intentions to Insure Houses 
from Fire, which may delay some Persons from Insuring. 
1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 83 The Friendly Society 
of London, for Insuring of Houses. 1815 Zeluca III. 59 
She had done with the insuring system. 

Insured (injQaud), ppl. a. [f. Insure v. -j- 
-ED l.] Assured, guaranteed, etc. : see the verb. 
Usually ahsol. (in sense 4 of the verb) : The person 
(or persons) to whom an insurance upon property 
is to be paid on the occurrence of loss or damage, 
or upon whose death or disablement a (life or ac- 
cident) insurance becomes due ; =tAssURED B. 

x68t Lond. Gas. No. 166S/4 A Paper .. which shews that 
the Insured cannot have greater advantage from City. 
*755 Insurances 1 . 7 With this particular Obliga- 

tion ..that the Insured shall neglect or omit nothing that 
may he for the Interest of the Insurer, whose Right is 
properly to be set forth and defended. 2842 Sir J. A. 
Park's Mar. Insur. (ed. S) II. xxiv. 9B7 No insurance 
shall take place till the premium be actually p.nd by the 
insured, his hcir.or their agent or agents. 2870 C«ee Ivsurf, 

V. 4 b). 2883 Wharton's Law Lex. s. v. Insurance, Under- 
taking to pay specified sums upon the death of the insured. 
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Tfitmrpp (inJusTf ). [f. Iksuhe v. + -ef. : cf. 

insurer^ A person whose life for property) is 
insured. (Correlative to Insurer 2 ; identical with 
Insurer but from a different point of view.) 

1853 W. Farr in Re^. GeneraV s 12M Rep. App. p. 

Two parties are concerned, the person who grants (Insurer) 
and the person whose life is in the policj’ (Insuree). Ibid. 
p. xxi, In JIutual Sodeties the instirces are partners. 1857 
Chambers' Inform. II. 557/2. 

Xnsnrer (inju^Taij. [f. Insure + -er^. See 
also Ensuber.] One who or that which insures. 

1 . One who or that which makes sure or certain, 
guarantees, etc. : see the verb. Now rare in gai. 
sense, exc. as transferred from 2. 

j6s4 W. Moustague Devout Ess. ii. xi. | 3. 231 This 
befals them, when beautie.. proves an insurer of the lastin^- 
ness of this life, 1687 Dryden Hindff P. 1. 148 Faith is 
the best insurer of thy bliss. 1754 Hay Ess. Deformity 25 
O Temperance 1. .Thou Prolonger of Life ! Thou Insurer of 
Pleasure! Thou Promoter of Business 1 18S0 Preble 
of Flag 164 The mysterious Scandinavian standard. .the 
supposed insurer of victory . . was on board his [Sweyn’s] 
ship. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) 639 A democratic form of govern- 
ment is no better than an aristocratic or a monarchical form 
as an insurer against our human nature. 

2 . Com 772 . One who contracts, in consideration 
of the pa}Tnent of a premium, to indemnify a per- 
son against pecuniaiy loss in the event of destraction 
of or damage to property, or against a particular 
event (see Insure v. 4) ; an underwriter. Also 
called Assurer (^Asmrcr)., which is preferred by 
many in connexion with life insurance. 

1654-1660 [see Ensurer]. 1663 Pepys Diary i Dec., His 
ship. :is brought by one sent for on purpose by the insurers, 
into the Thames, with her cargo. 1680 Lond. Gas. No. 
1517/4 The said Insurers have agreed, That such persons as 
shall subscribe shall have the like benefit of a years pur- 
chase, 1692 iMxrtiE.iA. Brief Kel. (1S37) II. 635 That instead 
of the common insurers on the Exchange, who take from 
to ;^40 per cenL, that his majestic be the insurer him- 
selfe at ^5 pcr cent. 1255 Magens Insurances I, 7 The 
Intent and Meaning of tnoss who pay a valuable Consider* 
ation for Insurance, is, that the Insurers shall stand in their 
Place and Stead. 1817 W. Selwyn Lau> Nisi Prius led. 4) 
II. 941 But if a ship . . does all in her power to rejoin the 
convoy, this will be considered as a sufficient compliance 
vith the warranty, so as to render the insurers liable. 1842 
Sir y. .4, Park's Mar, Insur. (ed. 8) I. i. 33 The insurers 
were held liable for an accident which happened to the goods 
on board the lighters. 1899 H. W. Manley in Insurance 
Ree, X Dec. ^63 According to the principles of the construc- 
tion of the English language, the insurer is the one who 
insures, lhal is, in life and fire insurance, the company. 

3 . One who insures (his own or another’s) life, 
or who pays for the insurance of his property from 
loss at sea, fire, etc. 

In order to distinguish this from the prec. sense, insurance 
offices, eta, usually employ the term assured or insured; 
insureey insurant have- also been substituted, or 2 and 3 
distinguished as assurer {-or) and insurer', see note to 
Insurance 4. 

’^’i^ScotsMag. N^c. Ever>*. .insurer shall be entitled 
to have the premium which was paid.., imputed for insur- 
ing any other house. 1766 Entick London IV, 262 Every 
insurer signs a deed of settlement, by which he is not only 
insured, but insures all that have signed that deed, from 
losses in their houses by fire. x8x* H. & J. Smith Rej. 
^ddr.. Tale Drury A, The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phcenix and the Sun, Th’ Exchange, where 

0. d msurers run, The Eagle, where the new. 1837 Cham- 

H. 339/2 The great bulk ofinsurers are between 
27 and 40, the time about which men in this countrj* begin 
*r / ^ 1^* responsibilities of a family. i879C/7«<’/rf Techn. 

1. duc. 1. 187 Lloyd’s w.as originally a coffee-house at which 
insurers and underwriters met. 

Xnsurge (insfrjd^), V. Now rare. Also 6 en- 
sourge. ^ [ad. L. iusurgHre to rise upon or to, f. 
ifi' + sttrgere to rise. In form and sense 

partly through Fr. : cf. (in sense 1) OF. siustirgir 
(1414 in Godef.), and (in sense 3) mod.F. jV/x- 
(16th c. in Godef. Compl.).'\ 

+ i. tntr. To arise, spring up. (^OY. ensourdre, 
stnsurgtr). Ohs. r v , 

15*3 Wolsey Let. to Hen. VHI in St. Papers 1. 117 The 
manyfolde difficulties which have insurged. 1527 lUd. I. 
240 If m the TOmmunicacion or debating therof. .ther shulde 
insurge any double or difficulte. .she woldc so interpone her 
^monte, 153a Hen. \ 111 Proclam, abolishing foujer of 
Pope (cd. 2, 1535. m Soc. Antiq., Prod. 1. 7S), We. .perceinj^. 

quietnes, and tranquilite of 
consciens fl manyfold other commodities might insurge & 
.anse vn to them. 1548 Hall Ckrou., EdioTlV 223 Th&x. 
there should insurge herwfter, no newe commocion within 
the realme again. 1576 Newton LemnU’s Comdex. (163-) 
xpi And not this discommodity alone, but certaine other 
sickly and foule affections insurge thereupon. 

1 2. jntr. Of the sea: To surge or rush in 

1534 eld 26 Hen. I’lll, c. 9 The flud .and rage of the sea 
. .in5urg>'ng \*ppon suchc decayed lenementes in times of 
tempest. 

t 3 . tnlr. To rise in opposition or insurrection 
against ; to make insurrection, revolt Ohs. 

1532 More Ccn////. T'lni/n//? WTcs. 724/r All the herctikes 
th.M rebelle againite it, nor all the tjTauntes vppon earth 
thaten<ourge t’i oppugne it [the ChurchJ. 4'iS4o tr. Pol. 
I'erg. Eug. Hist, (Camden^ 1. 183 Cuthrediis .. beinge en- 
dam.aged with manic injuries bj* the Mercians., insurg^ 
mannefuUie againsie them. 1548 Udall Erasrn. Par. Luke 
Pref. 3t\ Aniichriste followj-ng the steppes of his father 
Lucifer . . also hath ensourged against heauen. 1577-S7 
HoLJS«itF.D Ckren. I. 42/x The chiefe cause of the Bntains 
insurging against the Romans. cx6io J. Melville in 


Morison A. Melville (1898) 84 He, insurging with 
graitter bauldnes & force oflangage buir out the mater.^ 

4 . trans. To stir up ; to raise in tumult, hostility, 
or insurrection. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 568 You insurge the people. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVl. 4^8/2 He [Miranda] saw a go^ deal of 
Pitt, who had determined to make use of him to * insurge ' 
the Spanish colonies. 

Hence InsuTged ppl. a. 

1548 HallC/itvw., Hen. VIII ayoh. The Kynges highnes 
was credebly certefied of this new insurged insurrection. 

tXnsu’rgQ, sb. Obs. rare‘s [f. Insurge vJ] 
A heaving or rising ; an upheaval. 

CT5S5 Hartsficld Divorce Hen. V'TII (Camdenl 177 She 
was tossed and tumbled by the rageous insurges of the seas, 
of the wind and water. 

Xnsurgence (insu-jd^ens). [f. as next : see 
-ence; ct. mod.F* insnrgence (Littre).] The ac- 
tion of rising against authority ; a rising, revolt. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 88 Certain to give way 
before the necessary insurgence of Reason insisting on 
freedom. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola Ixxi, There was a moral 
insurgence in the minds of grave men against the Court of 
Rome. x868 — Sp. Gipsy His many-voiced self. .Whose 
hungry needs. .Made loud insurgence. 

Xnsnr^ency (insS-jd^ensi). [f. next : see 
-ZKCY.] The quality or state of being insurgent ; 
the tendency to rise in revolt; =prec. 

2803 Edtfin III. 174 The internal insurgent’ he feared 
not putting a speedy termination to by the vigour of his 
proceedings. 1822 Examiner 'Ibe consequence., 

would be riot, itisurgencj*, and rapine. 1833 Blackw. Mag, 
XXXIII. 731 The Insurgency was not put down. 1856 
Grindon Life xvi. (1875) 204 Good books alleviate care, 
repress the Insurgency of evil passions. 1879 G. Mereuith 
Egoist III. ix. 173 The circumstance of its prevailing suc- 
cessfulness - . heaped stores of insurgencj* in the Celtic bosom. 

Xnsurgent (insfrjd^ent), <x. and sh. [ad. L. 
imurgestt-em^ pr.pple. of insurgere to rise up; see 
Insurge v. and -ent. Cf. obs. F. inswgent sb. 
(now instirgd^P\ 

A. adj. 1, Rising in active revolt. Also_/^. 
18x4 Scott JVav. xxxvili, A broad white ensign .. an- 
nounced that the garrison was held by the insurgent 
adherents of the House of Stewart. 2845 Ld. Casipbell 
Chancellors (1857) 1. ri. 112 The insurgent barons dictated 
whatever clauses they deemed desirable. 1&17 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (2867) H, 13 The insurgent mind of Abelard took up 
the same position. 18^9 C. Bronte Shirley xi, Its electric 
passage left her veins kindled, her soul insurgent, 

2 . Of the sen or a flood : Surging up or rushing in. 

1849 M. Arnold Mycerinus 40 Some force.. Bears earth, 
and heaven, and men, and gods along Like the broad volume 
of the insurgent Nile. 1893 Norman Gale Country Muse, 
Requiescam^ The loss. .Of no more hearing rebel waves In- 
surgent on the shore. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against consti- 
tuted authority ; a rebel who is not recognized as 
a belligerent. 

1765 Faltoner Demagogue 377 His sanction will dismay, 
And bid th' insurgents tremble and obey, x8oi Wellington 
Mem, SeringaPatam In Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1. 348 In regard 
to the insurgents in Malabar, the war against them cannot 
be carried on at all without assistance. i8ia G. Chalmers 
Dom.Econ.Gt. Brit, 164 [Why] it was, that the^’ast strength 
of Britain did not beat down the colonial insurgents, not in 
one campaign, but in three. 1651 Gallenga Italy He 
acceded to all the immediate demands of the insurgents. 

Xnsur^e'Scence. rare. [f. L. type Hnsttr- 
gesc~ere, inceptive of insurgere to rise up + -ENCE.] 
Tendency to rise in insurreclion. 

iSSi Symonds Renaiss. Italy (189S) IV. v. 244 This in- 
surgescence of all classes., threatened the very fabric of 
societ}’. 

Insuring ; see under Insure v. 
Xnsnrmotllltable (insramaumtaVI), c. [In- 3 ; 
perh. after F. instirtnonlable (Cotgr. 1611).] That 
cannot be surmounted, overcome, or passed over. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Insunnountable, that cannot be 
overcome by Labour and Industry. « 1704 Locke (J.), This 
difficult}* is insurmountable, 'till I can make simplicity and 
variety the same. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, The 
angles of the insurmountable walls which fenced the garden 
from the precipices below. 1848 Lytton Harold vn. iv, The 
rock is well nigh insurroountable to those who know not the 
passes. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 150 Perhaps 
those prejudices might not prove insurmountable, 1876 T. 
Hardy EHulberta (1890) 292 Between himself and her 
there was that kind of division which is more insurmount- 
able than enmity. 

Hence InsnrmountabiTity (Craig, 1847); In- 
surmowntahleness, the state or quality of being 
insurmountable (Bailey voL II, 1727); Insor- 
mon'stably adv.^ so as not to be surmounted or 
overcome; ‘invincibly, unconquerably* (J. 1755). 

185 0 ^Lll Repr. Gen't, (1865) 62/2. 1 do not think that the 
people of England have deseired to be, without trial, stigma- 
itzed as insuimountably prejudiced against anything which 
can be proved to be good cither for Ihemselvcs or for others. 

Xnsnrpa'ssaljle, a. rare. [In-3,] Incapable 
of being surpassed. 

J- C Hobhouse (Ld. Broughton) //n^'xvii. II. 137 
llie effect was instantly discoverwl to be insurpassable. 

Xnsnrrect (insfJre'kt), v. rare. [f. L. insttr- 
stern of insurgere to rise up (see Insurge 
\ 2, a back-formation from next.] 

tI. tntr. To arise. Obs. 

1658^ R. Franck North. Mem. (2694) 202 From whence 
there insurrect such pernicious Vapours, as nauseate the Air. 


2 . To rise in insurrection or revolt. 

1821 Byron Diar^f o Jan., They mean to insurreci\tn 
..though I don’t think them in force or heart sufficiiftnj 
make much of it. 1887 Spectator i OcL 1503 The peorf.; 
are in spirit in insurrection, }*et they do not insurrect. 

XllSlirrection (insiJre'kJan). Also 5 -reiyon, 
5-6 -rec(c)ion, -yon, 6 -rexsion. [a. F. imur. 
rection, ad. rare L. insurrect wn’cntf n. of action f, 
insurgere : see Insurge.] 

1 . The action of rising in arms or open resistance 
against established authority or govemmentol re- 
straint; with //., an instance of this, an armed 
rising, a revolt ; an incipient or limited rebellion. 

1459 Rolls ofParlt.N. 346/2 He(JackCade]..UTOte!«tteR 
to many Citees..to have made a comon insurrection. 1461 
Poston Lett. No. 401 II. 27 Yll dysposed persones, defame 
..me.. how that I intend to make insurex}’ones contrari 
unto the law. 1535 Coverdale Ezra iv. 19 This cite of 
olde hath made insurreccion agajmst k>*nges. 2548 H.ta 
Chron., Rich, III 38 Other dyd secreieiy move and sollidte 
the people to rise and make an insuirecion. 1577-87 Hoiii- 
SHED Chron. I, 98''2 The remnant of the Britains therefore 
withdrew.. into Cornwall, and into Wales, out cf whid 
countries they oftentimes brake out, and made insurrections 
vpon the Saxons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trao. 

I, 277 The Moors made an Insurrection, and m.ide one 
Osman their first Dey. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. ix. {1S54) 

II. 418 The people broke out in instant insurrection, declar- 
ed their determination to renounce their allegiance. 2858 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 593 Insurrections are gene- 
rally wrong ; revolutions are ahvaj’S right. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt, t. vi, If God afterward gave, or 
permitted this insurrection of Episcopacy, it is to be fear’d 
he did it in his wrath. 1780 Blair Semt. ted.3) II. ii. .15 He 
[who hath no rule over his spirit] lies open to ever}' insur* 
rection of ill-humour. 1887 Lowell Democr. 15 It is not 
the insurrections of ignorance that are dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence. 

2 . The action of rising up? upheaval, rare. 

1864 Ruskin of Chace (x88o) 1. 264 Ever}'winter, 

the whole glacier surface rises to replace the summer’s M’aste, 
not with progressive wave, .but with silent level insurreclion, 
as of ocean tide, the gray sea-cr}'Stal passes by. 

Xnsnrrectional (insyre-kjanal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL : cf.F. insurrectionitel{i*ii^% in Dict.Acod.)] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrection. 

1801 Ld. Campbell Let. K^T.xsiLife (iSSi)1. 66 Minisicrt 
are. .exceedingly alarmed .at the insurrectional spirit which 
has shown itself in different parts of the countr}'. ^1831 
Examiner 556/2 I’o excite at Rheims an insurrectional 
movemenL 1883 Pall Mall 6?. , 16 May i/i Russia did not 
interfere even by encouraging insurrectional bands. 

Hence Insurre’ctlonaUy adv.i in an insurrec- 
tional way, from an insurrectional point ofriew. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 525 Paris was laid down on a mw 
insurrectionally. Her strongand weak points wereeiplaiawi* 
1880 G. Merf.dith Tragic^ Com. viii. (1881) 242 ^116^ 
insurrectionally notorious in morals and menacingly iQ 
politics. , 

Insurrectionary (inswekpnari), a. {sb.) 
[f. as prec. + -ary.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrec- 
tion ; addicted to insurrection. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 44 On their mur- 
derous insurrectionary s}’stem, their own lives are not sure 
for an hour, 1B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. in. i, huge 
Insurrectionary Movement, .has swept away Ro}!!!!}*, Aru- 
tocracy, and a King’s life. 1891 Spectator 13 June, As 
a. . fact, Loudon is the least insurrectionar}’ of cities. 

2 . hnino 7 ‘ous. Tending to raise itself. 

2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 28 A sign-board presented ^ 
either end an insurrectionar}* bottle. Ibid. -zw His troupers 
working up. .above his knees, an insurrectional}’ movement 
which I also was unable to suppress in my own. 

B. sb. A person who engages in insurrection. 
1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 95/3 All Spanish traditions cl 
law and order are so bound up with CathoUrism that r 
ligious innovators, like the Protestant missionaries, necc • 
sarily seem insurreclionaries. . ^ 

T Insurre’ctiouer. Obs. rare. [See -er -J 
—prec. B. , , 

a X734 North Exam. (1740) 418 WTiat had the P 
if the Parliament . . had colleagued with Venner and 
insurrectioners? • 

Insurre'ctionism. [See -ism.] The pn 
ciple of revolt against constituted authority. 

iBoo G. B. Shaw Fab. Ess. Socialism 192 Thty 
Soaalism, insurrectionism, currency craze. _ Ibia. 93 
piece of unpractical catastrophic insurrectionism. 

Insurrectionist (insrire-k/onist). ^ 

RECTION -f -1ST.] One who takes part m ^ 
rection, or who advocates revolt against Autnon }• 
2845 Whittier Fr. (iSSo) IL 
were speedily crushed into subjection. 2856 
Chr. VI. 125 Not indeed that such insurrectiomrts ^ ^ 
likely to look with much respect on the cxorbit^t 
of the clerg}*. 2882 19th Cent. Oct. 55*. A f«w 
energetic spirits muster courage to rise up agiu 

system, and these become insurrectionists. 

attrii. ,899 aterao- Guid. I Nov. Wc Onnol aUO- 
gether bless this perky and insuirectionist altitua 

Insnrrcctionize (ins^re’kjansiz), v. l * 

prec. -t- -IZE.] 

1 . ij'ans. To raise in insurrection. f„.„rrM‘ 

2822 Examiner 295/1 A conspiracy foimed to^ ^ 

tionire Poland. 2852 Sir F. Palcrave 
552 The deposed Count Bernard insarrcctionit«i 

“2." 'm/r. To make insurrection ; to rise in insur- 
rection. 
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1841 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 44 That ceasing 
to be a ‘slave class’ they might insurrectionize no more. 

t Insurrextious, a> Obs. rare, [f. Insur- 
BECTION : see -ous.J Given to insurrection, tur- 
bulent, unruly. 

1631 J. Done Polydoron 125 None excelleth -another but 
in good and vertuous actions or in suppressing insurrectious 
passions. 

t InSUrre'Ctive, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. insur- 
rect-y ppL stem of insurgere (see Insuuge) + -IVE.] 
Prone to insurrection ; of insurgent character. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 28 They are no winds but 
insurrectiue sins, which so possesse the waues with the 
spyrite of raging. Ibid. 155 Thys didst thou to mortifie 
thy insurrectiue masse of corruption. 

Xusurre'ctor. Obs. rare. [a. med. or mod. 
L. insurrectory agent-n.from insurgSre to Insurge.] 
An insurgent. 

[n 1458 T. Gascoigne Loci e Lihro Veritatum (i88z) 174 
Homines qui vocabantur insurrectores occiderunt duos 
episcopos in Anglia.] 1658 R. Franck North. Menu (1694) 
87 A strong citadel . . erected on purpose to reduce insur- 
rectors. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend, 26 Popular readiness 
to seize upon Insurreciors. 

Insusceptibility (insuseptibi-litij. [f. next ; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility. 

^ 1821^ Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 049 The object is 
identified with the subject, both positively by the act of the 
subject, and negatively by insusceptibility of outne.ss in the 
object. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 655 The^ same 
kind of insusceptibility to the action of the contagion of 
yellow fever. 1884 Cangreg. Year Bk. 6g Insusceptibility 
to the touch and inspiration of goodness and truth. 

Insusceptible (insose-ptlbT), a. [In- 3 ; 
perh. after t'. insusceptible (16th c. in Littre).] 
Not susceptible ; not able or apt to receive im- 
pressions ; not liable to be affected or influenced 
by something or in some way. 

a. Const, ^(an action, process, or condition). 

1603 'ilQtx.Miis Plutarch's Mor. 1043 It is not altogether 

insusceptible of mutation, 1742 Fielding y. Audrczusi. v, 
You shall never persuade me that your heart is so insuscep- 
tible of affection. iBax Shelley /deltas Pref., The subject 
..is insusceptible of being treated otherwise than lyrically. 
1899 R. H. Charles Eschalot, x. 378 Souls in Sheol were 
conceived as insusceptible of ethical progress. 

b. Const, to (an influence or agency). 

j8o8 Med. yml. XIX. 197 In others, vaccine inoculation 
did not take effect ; consequently they were not rendered 
insusceptible to the infection of the small-pox. 1877 
Brockett Cross fy Cr. 264 Insusceptible to all those in- 
fluences.. which so powerfully affect most peoples. 1898 
Cent, XLIV. 1000 The one, heavy, slow, insusceptible 
to violent passion. 

c. elHpt. without construction. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 577 Coarse animal passion and 
animal craft, at once energetic and insusceptible, x88o 
MacCor>im Atii:se/t, Surg. 83 This number of insuscep- 
tible or, a.s I may call them, notpolsonable people, must be 
left out of account. x8g8 P. AIansom Trap. Dis. vii. 142 
To remove the entire population of the neighbourhood with 
the exception of the insusceptible. 

Insusce-ptive, [In- 3 .] =prec. 

1752 Johnson Raiuhler No. 198 rp The sailor was wholly 
insusceptive of the softer passions. 

i*lnstispe*ct, rx. Obs. [In’- 3.] Unsuspected; 
not to be suspected. So i* Insuspe’cted a. Obs., 
unsuspected, of which one has no suspicion. 

1606 Birnic Kirk-Buriatl xili. D 3 b, The constant silence 
of the insuspect auncients does lestifie their misknowledg- 
ment and disclamation of the same. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psetid. Ep.w.M. 58 Their penetrating natures, their invisible 
paths, and insuspected effects, are very considerable. 

+ InsusuTrate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. in- 
susurrdt-y ppl. stem of insusurrdre : see next,] 
trails. ‘ To whisper one in the ear* (Bailey, 1737)- 
t lusnsiirra'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
susurrdtidn-emy n. of action f. insusiirrdrey f. in- 
(In- + susurrdre to murmur, whisper. Cf. Susur- 
ration.] A whispering in the ear ; an insinuation. 

1614 Jackson Creed iv. m. vili. § 3 The Spirit sometimes 
instils some drops of this gladsome ointment into our souls 
by soft insusurrations in silent night. 1653 Legenda Lignea 
Pref. Aivb (L.), The other patty insinuates their Roman 
principles by whispers and private insusurrations. i72t in 
Bailey. 1755 in Johnso.n. 

•^Inswa'k, Sc. Ohs. [f. In-i + Swak^.] 
trails. To cast in with force, to dash in. 

X513 Douglas FEneis ix. viii. 150 Mezentyus the gxym.. 
The blak fyre blesis of reik inswakkis \inferi\ he. 

Inswamp (insw9*mp), v. rare. [f. In -1 -i- 
SwAMP r^.] trans. and iiitr. To plunge into a 
swamp. 

*775 Adair Amer. Ind. 315 The violent exercise of run- 
ning a great distance under the violent rays of the sun., 
would not allow him to inswamn. Ibid. 386 [They] take an 
oblique course, till they inswamp themselves again, in order 
to conceal their tracks. 

Xnswarming^ (i njswpumig), ppl. a. [In adv, 
1 1 a.] Swarming in, entering in swarms. 

>892 Chicago Advance 17 Nov., Inswarming thousands 
from the older countries. 

Inswathe, variant of Enswathe v. 
Insweeping’ (i'Oisw'Ppig), ppl. a. [In adv. 
II a.] Sweeping in. 

*883 Houte Missionary (U. S.) Aug. 15s Whether this in- 
sweeping migration is to foreignize us. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 


20 Apr. 6/2 From the high cliff a man had seen . . little im- 
ploring hands raised above the insweeping waves. 

Insweeten, variant of Ensweeten v., Obs. 

Xnswell (injswe-l), V. rare. [f. In- 1 -h Swell 
sb. or v."] traits. To cause a swell in ; to swell. 

a 1774 F ergusson Poems, Exped. Fife 19 Boreas regains 
his strength To wake new tempests and inswell our seas. 

t Inswi-ned,///. <7. Obs. =Inhogged. 

x6ix Florio, InporchitOy inswined, become a hogge. 

Insygne, obs, form of Ensign v. 

Insykth, ME. 3rd pers. sing, of In see v. 

Insytation, obs. form of Incitation. 

X52S Ld. Berners II. xeix. Ixcv.j 292 By insyta- 

cion of the duke of Irelonde. 

f Int, sb. Obs. [Origin obscure.] ? A sharper. 

X63X Brathwait Whimzies 12 (N.) His nipps, ints, bungs, 
and prinados. 1658 — Honest Ghost, Ckynt. Ape 231 Flankt 
were my troups with bolts, bands, punks, and panders, 
Pimps, nips and ints, Prinados. 

In*t, arch, abbreviation of in it. Pn*t, i*nt, 
obs. abbreviation of isi^t, is not. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. u. 304 Goe take this shape And 
hither come in't. 174* Richardson Pamela III. 246 The 
Devil’s in’t if you won’t put that down. Ibid. 363 Your 
Lady's gone with them, i’n’t she? Ibid. IV. 116 No indeed ; 
it i'n’t worth while. 1797 Mbs. A.^ M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (1813) III. 30 That’s game, i’nt it, maum? 1842 
Browning Soliloquy Span. Cloister viii, Ope a sieve and 
slip it in’t \rime print]. 

Xntablature, obs. form of Entablature. 
i" Xuta'ble, “V. Obs. rare ~ [f. In- 1 + Table 

sb. ; cf. Entable.] trans. To enter in a table. 

x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xu. § 81 The names of the 
■first iwentie and sixe . . you shall finde inlabled in our Map 
of Barkeshire. 

Xnta'bnlatey tt. rare. [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L, iniabtddre, f. in- (In- + tabula Table.] irons. 
To enter or inscribe in a table or list. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Intabulate, to write in tables. 
1894 A ihenxum 22 Sept. 378/3 We learn [from the Evesham 
‘Officiuni Ecclesiasticum *, cx3oo]..that the abbot was 
formally ‘ iniabulated ’ to the service of the kitchen for the 
weeks of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

t Intabula’tion. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. type 
*intabutdtio, n. of action from med.L. intabuldre, 
in sense of L. tabuldtio planking or flooring over.] 

1658 Phillips, Intabulation, a laying on of bo.Trds or 
planks. 

Intack, dial, form of Intake sb. 

Xutact (intce'kt), a. [ad. L. intaci-us, f. /«- 
(In- 3) + iacius, pa, pple, of iangfre to touch. Cf. 
F. intact (ij-iSth c. in Godef. Compl.').'\ Un- 
touched ; not affected by anything that injures, 
diminishes, or sullies; kept or left entire ; unblem- 
ished; unimpaired. 

CX4SO Mirour Saluaciottn 45)66 Thl maydenhode intacie 
inmaculat eurelastinge. xyatin Bailey. xSigJ. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) I. fli. 07 No mischief. . had been done, 
except to one old china jar . . The gallery was perfectly 
intact, a 1862 Buckle Ctviltz. (i860) III. li. 86 The prin- 
ciples on which Church authority is based remained iniacL 
1877 K. Johnston Africa v. (1878) 62 Tunis . . has retained 
the character of an oriental city almost intact. 

Hence Inta'ctuess, the quality or condition of 
being intact. 

1890 E. H. Hankin in Nature it Dec. 121/2 The intact- 
ness of the leucocytes in these special cases. 

+ Inta'ctible, Obs, rare — •>, [In- 3.] 
perceptible to the touch ’ (J.) ; =next. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Intactible, not to bee touched, x6s5- 
1706 m Phillips. 17SS in Johnson; and in mod. Diels. 

Xnta'ctile^ g. rare, [ad. U. intactil-is, f. in- 
(In- 3) 4- tactilis Tactile. Cf, F. intactiU (i6ih c. 
in Hatz.-Darm,),] Not tactile or capable of being 
touched; intangible, 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 556/x Emptjness, or 
Uacuum . . is understood. .cheifly from being of an intaciile 
Nature, and void of all Solidity. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Intaciile, that cannot be recognised by the sense of touch, 
impalpable. 

Intagliated (intrcdyirHed), ppl, a. [f. It. in- 
iaglial’O, pa. pplc. of intagliare to engrave (f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + iagliare to cut : cf. Entail v.t) + -ed 1.] 
Carved on the surface ; engraved in or as in in- 
taglio ; incised. 

1782 Warton Hist. Kiddin^ton 23 A species of astro- 
ite, or starry-stone .. deeply intagliated or engraven like 
a seal. X825 T. D. Fosbboke Encyct.Antiq. (1843) II. 763/x 
Arms upon plate are in use as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but only intagliated, or engraved in 1334. 1884 C. T. 
Davis Bricks <]• Tiles xv. (1889) 452 Clay, plastcr-of- Paris. . 
is pressed into the mould, so that the intagliated lines in 
this will appear upon the plaque or tile. 

t Xnta'g'liaturc. Obs. rare—^. In 6 intalia.- 
ture. [ad. It. intagliatura carving, engraving, f. 
intagliare'. cf. prec.J *= Intaglio i, 

XS99 R- Linche Fount. Anc. Fkt, T ij, Engraued with 
exquisite and rare intalialure. 

li Xntaglio (intsedyD), sb. PI. intaglios (7 en- 
taglos, S intaglio’s), rarely intagli (inta’Iyx). 
Also 7-S erron. intaglia ; pi. -as. [It., = en- 
graving, engraved work, a carving (pi. intagli), f. 
intagliare to cut in, en^ve : see Intagliated.] 

1. A figure or design incised or engraved ; a cut- 
ting or engraving in stone or other hard material. 

X644 Evelyn Diary x Mar., A chaplet of admirable 


invention, the intaglias being all on fruit-stones. 1662 
J. BAncRKVE Pope Alex. VII (1867) 125 The cult is certainly 
>a very very ancient intaglia (as they use to call such cutis 
at Rome), .pronouncing it almost with a It—intailia. 1682 
W HELER yovm. Greece 11. 202 Aniient Entaglos or Figures, 
cut on several sorts of precious Stones. 17x5 Leoni Palla. 
dio’s Archil. (1742) IJ. 23 The Architrave .. has many fine 
Intaglias. 1858 Hawthorne A'r. 4- It. ymU. I. jor There is 
a profile there . . an intaglio in the solid rock. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t, xi. 105 All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themseh’es in the medallions that hang 
round the walls of your memory's chamber. 

Jig. and trans/. ^ 1686 Plot Sta/fordsh. 192 The rilieve 
rales of one Trochlte, always lying in the intagli or furrows 
between two protuberant rales of the other. x886 Symonds 
Retutiss, It., Catk. React. (1808) VII. viii. 24 Boccaccio’s 
clear-cut intaglios from life and nature. 

b. The process or art of carving or engraving 
in a hard material ; incised carving as opposed to 
carving in relief; the condition or fact of being 
incised. Chiefly in phrase in intaglio, as opposed 
to in rilievo or in relief. Also fg. 

x762-7t H. Walpole Vcrlue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 276 
Another gem with the head of Edward VI. cameo on one 
side, and intaglia on the other. 1816 J. Dallawav S/at. 
4 - Satlpt. Anc. v. 298 In every period of the Grecian 
celebrity the art of intaglio has been cultivated as a branch 
of sculpture.^ 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxi, (1856) 166 
It was startling to see the evidences of a travel nearly six 
years old, pre.served in intaglio on a material so perishable. 
1857 Birch Anc. Pottery {1858) 1 . 15 Bricks were impressed 
with a stamp on which hieroglyphics were cut in intaglio, 
so as to present them in relief on the surface of the brick. 
1869 Lubbock Preh. Times’ \\\\. 268 The animals., are 
represented, not in relief, but intaglio; not by a mound, 
but by an excavation. 

Jig. x8z3Mar. Edgeworth Patron. I. xvi. 269 A woman’s 
accomplishments . . ought to be , . more in intaglio than in 
cameo. 


2 . Anything ornamented with incised work ; esp. 
a precious stone having a figure or design cut on 
its surface, an incised gem. Opposed to camco. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. 23 Oct., One of the rarest collections 
of achates, onyxes, and intaglios, that I had ever scene. 
1704 Addison Ita/y (1733) 179 We meet with the Figures . . 
on Antique Intaglio’s and iSIedals. 1797 Holcroft Slot- 
bergs Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixiv, 5 The collection of. , gems, 
both cameos and intaglios, is considerable. 1864 C. W. King 
Gnostics sb The Jasper, .is. .employed for the intagli con- 
nected with the Mithraic idea. 1872 Huxley Physiol, x. 244 
An intaglio, or medal on which the head is hollowed out. 

b. A mould of something to be cast or struck 
in relief ; a countersunk die. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 616 When the casts, 
or intaglios, are first taken from the mould, they are not 
very firm. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. I. ii. 49 The use of 
intaglios to make up ecclesiastical seals. 

3 . Comb. Intaglio-riUvato [It., lit, raised or re- 
lieved intaglio] = Cavo-bilievo. 

XlLtaglio (intte-lyp), v. [f. prec.] irons. To 
engrave with a sunk pattern or design ; to represent 
or execute in intaglio. 

1847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 383 Veitiges of pre-Adamite exist- 
ence found filagreed Into lossils, or intaglioed in stones. 
x8^ Badham Itatieut. 234 Forms of various fos.sil fish . . 
Niobe-Iike, converted into stone; or intaglioed ui a cal- 
careous matrix. 188. .< 4 r/ ymt. VIII. 46 (Cent.) The device 
Intaglioed upon it [a finger-ring] is supposed to be flowers 
bursting from the bud. 

Intail, -aile, -ayle, obs. ff. Entail sb. and v. 
f Intai'led, ppl. a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. In- 1 + 
Tail + -ED.] Joined by the tails (with allusion to 
Jiidp. XV. 4). 

1628 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I.586 So that you might 
guess there might be a double Plot . . to set on fire the frame 
and estate of this Commonwealth : And one of these intailed 
Foxes was Mr. Manwaring. 

Intake (i*ntc*k), sb. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 6- intack, (G-7 -tacke), 8- intake {Sc. 
•tak). [In adv. ii d ; cf. take in, Take t/.J 

1 . The act of taking in or receiving from outside ; 
that which is taken in, an amount or quantity re- 
ceived internally, 

x8o8-i8 Jamieson, Intake, the bringing in of the crop. 
1854 Phemie Millar xb\ With her.. downright intake in the 
shape of meat and drink. x886 Steve.sson Dr. yekyll it. 
(ed. 2) 23 Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of 
the breath. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 143 Both the 
oxygen intake and the output of carbon dioxide in normal 
and fevered animals were compared. 

2 . (Chiefly north, dial.') A piece of land taken in 
from a moorland, common, etc.; an inclosure. 

tCi33o Selby Cartul. II. 14 Ibidem est quoddam ynlauk 
de feodo praidicto quod vocatur le Munkebank.] 1523 
Fitzherb. Sum. viii. 8b, The Iorde.';..haue gyuen lycence 
to dyuers of their tenauntes . . to take in newe intackes or 
closes out of the commens. 1536 in Speed /f/z/. Gt. Brtl.ix. 
xxi. I 98 (x6ii) 1022 That all Intacks, Inclosys syth Anno 
quarto Henrici septimi be pullyd downe. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 28 Wee. .keepe them [sheep] togcather in tome 
well fenced place, as .. the Newe Intacke in the towne 
becke. 1787-9 Wordsw, Even. IPalk 49 ^^hen hor«s in 
the sunburnt intake stood. 1862 Life amongst Colliers 8 
A nice garden ..led to a ha-ha dividing it from a large 
pasture, known as the Intack. 

attrib, and Comb. 1664 in LexSenpta Isle o/Meut (1815) 
X50 Poor People, as Cotlcrs. Iniack-holders Prentices and 
the like. 1832 Spec. Yorksh. Dial., Te sell i awd mtack 
barley. ... , , 

3 . The place where w.Tter is taken into a channel 
or pipe from a river or other body of water, to 
drive a mill, or supply a canal, waterworks, etc. 
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x8oo State, Leslie of Powis etc. 157 (Jam.) The water 
for driving the machinery of said new work is taken from 
the river above. . the cruive-dike.. the intake of this water 
is wthin the bounds of the cruive-fishing property. 1804 
Tarras Poems 40 (Jam.) Water-wraiths at in-iack dre-ar. 
x8W Times 8 Aug. 9/5 The first improvement was effected 
by carrying its intake up the river to Lea bridge.^ 1887 
Spectator 9 July 921/1 Riparian towns above the intake 
of the Water Companies. 1892 Chicago Advance 
An ice blockade at the port-holes had prevented the passage 
of the w.ater into the intakes. 

4 . Mining. The airway by which a current of 
air is introduced into a mine. Also attrib, 

1851 Greenwkll Coahtrade Temns Nortkiimb. Dark, 
32 Intake, the airway along which the fresh air is conducted 
into a place, district, or mine. 1867 W, W. Smyth Coal «5- 
Coalmining 219 The ‘ returns ’ are generally made to mount 
over the intake drifts. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.w. 
Downcast .. is more appropriate for a shaft ; Intake for an 
adit. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 7/1 He did not see how it 
was possible for fire-damp to have accumulated in the main 
intake air roads. 

6. A narrowing or abnipt contraction made m the 
width of a tube, a stocking, etc. ; the point at 
which this is made. 

1808-18 Jamieson. Intake.. 1. A contraction, in sewing. 
1875 M*Ilwraith Guide lyi^townskire 14 The monument 
..after a series of intakes, is formed into a clustered column. 
1880 Plain Hints Needleivork 29 One-third of the foot is 
the length of the ankle, from the last intake or decreasing. 

6. Sc. A ‘take in*, an imposition. Also, one 
who ‘ takes in *, a cheat. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Intake, ..4. A fraud, a swindling trick. 
5. A swindler. i8.. Edinburgh W. \ Some even 

made so bold as to call him an in-tak and an adventurer. 
1832 Frasers Mag. V. a What was the lottery but an 
intake? i86oW.ARNOTZrtWjyr./f^rtt/r«28x The counter- 
part is a terrible truth — it is more cursed to be an intake 
than to be taken in. 

t I:nta*ke, t'. Sc. Obs. see /aZvfw, Take 

v.'\ irons, a. To take or gather in. b. To take 
by force of arms, capture. 

1572 Saiir. Poems Reform, x.xxiii. 271 Rjnie out the 
Mures; the bestialls gers intak. £1647 R. Laillie Lett. 
(1775) II. 265 Having ,. no artillery at all fit for intaking 
any strong house. 

t I*nta:ker. north, dial. Ohs. [In adv. 1 1 e.] 
One who ‘ takes in * or receives stolen property. 

2421 Act 9 Hen. V, c. 7 Diverses persones larons & felons 
appellez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la fran- 
chise de Ridesdale. x6o7 Cowell Interpr., Intakers be a 
kind of theeves, so called because they, .did receive in such 
booties of catcU or other things as the outparters brought 
in unto them. 

+ I'ntaiMllg, vhl. $h. Sc. Obs. [In adv. lie.] 

1 . The action of capturing or taking by force of 
arms. [=Ger. einnahme, einnchtmmg^ 

2637 R. Monro Exp. Scots Rcgim. u. rs Captalne Robert 
Stewart .. was preferred before the In-taking of Virtzberg, 
having beene before the Battaile of Lipsigh. 1891 Cornh. 
Mag. Apr. 348, I have held two and twenty towns, and I 
have been at the intaking of thirty-one [Archaism temp, 
Edw. III]. 

2 . The taking in of moorland into cultivation. 

1812 SoOTER Agric. Surv. Banff's. App. 49 The reasons of 

ebb-ploughing, at intaking, are to retain the dung as near 
the surface as possible. 

f Inta*minate, v. Obs. rare^^, [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intdinindre, f. 7 '«-(In-2) *td 7 Jiindre to 
violate : see Contaminate.] irons. To defile. 
So f Inta:mina*tion, defilement. 

1623 Cockeram, Intaminate, to defile. 1658 Phillips, 
Intaminaiion, a defiling or polluting. 

t Inta*minated, a. Obs. rare'-^. [f. L. in- 
tdminat-ns uncontaminated (f. in-. In - 3 + pa. pple. 
oi*idmindre: see prec.) + -EDk] Uncontaminated, 
uncomipted, pure. 

a 1695 Wood Ai/t. Oxon., F. yunins (1721) II. 603 Whose 
Inhabitants use the antient and intaminated Frisic Lan- 
guage. 

Intangibility (int?emd,:5ibi'llti). [f. next -f- 
-ITY. Ct. mod.F. iniangibilite (Littre).] The 
quality of being intangible. 

^ 1847 in Craig. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVII. 99 There 
is an intangibility about all the charges that are made 
against her. 1883 Clodd Alyths 4* Dr. 11. vii. 184 Its [his 
shadow’s] intangibility feeds his awe and wonder. 

Intangible (intse-ndsib’l), a. [ad. med.L. in- 
iangibil’is, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4. L. iangibilis Tangible : 
cf. F. intangible (1508 in Godef. Cofnp/.).'] Not 
tangible ; incapable of being touched ; not cogni- 
zable by the sense of touch ; impalpable. 

1640 Wilkins Hesv Planet w. (1684) 148 A Man should be 
still in danger of knocking his head against every Wall and 
Pillar; unless it were also intangible, as some of the Peri- 
paleiicks affirm. 1717 Clarke Leibnitz Papers Reply iv. 
§ 45. 151 The M<ans by which Two Bodies attract each 
other, may be invisible and intangible. 1845 M'Culloch 
Taxation ill. iii. (1852) 476 TTie proportion of monied and 
other moveable and ail but intangible properly .. has in- 
creased ten-fold, since the accession of George I. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. ill. 76 The assumption of 
this wonderful intangible aether. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
II. § 14 Incorporeal [things] are those that are inUingible 
.. such as an inheritance, a usufruct. 

b. fig. That cannot be grasped mentally. 

^ 1880 yohn Legge 127 To the irreligious man all this 

is intangible, unintelligible. 1898 Ramsay Ufas Christ born 
in Bethlehem ? 70 This abstract and rather intangible argu- 
ment must yield to the demonstration of hard facts. 
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Hence Inta'ngribleness ; lnta*nffibly adv.j so 
as to be intangible. 

1678 CODWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 769 That which \s ex- 
tended also, but penetrably and intangibly which, is space 
or vacuum. 1828 Weuster, Iniangibleness, the quality of 
being intangible. 1B87 E. F. Byrrne Heir without Heri- 
tage 11 . V. 91 The most intangibly delicate sense of duty. 

t Inta’ngle, -ment, obs. fl. Entangle, -ment. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 41 b, Tntr>'ked or 
inlangled in the affeccyon or loue of worldly goodes and 
honours. 1533 Frith Answ. More Wks. (1573) 148/2 For 
anone ye shall see hym so intanglcd in briers, that he sliall 
not witte where to become. 1573-Co Barkt Alv. I 199 An 
intangling, a wrapping, or folding in. X640 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exettip. II. Disc. viii. § 41, 83 The implication and in- 
tanglings of ten thousand thoughts. 

flntangle, a. Obs. rarc^"^, ^ 

tangle; entangled. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. 40 His observations will lye 
confusedly huddled up, like a skeine of intangle silk. 

Inta*rissable, n. rare. [a. F. intarissable 
(Cotgr.), f. {l\;‘^)-¥iarissablc, i. tarir, iaris- 
sant to dry up.] Not to be dried up, inexhaustible. 

x6s5-8t Blount Glossogr., Intarissable, not to be withered 
or drj’cd up. 1859 Mrs. Schimmelpenninck/’w/c. Beauty 
IV. V. § 6 That intarissable fountain of gushing joy. 

tlnta'Sta'ble, a. [In- 3 .] In- 

capable of being tasted. 

ax’jxx Grew(J.), Something which is invisible, inlastable, 
and intangible .. existing only in the fanc3', may produce 
a pleasure superiour to that of sense. 

t Inta'xa'ble, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] That 
cannot be taxed or charged with something. 

1631 I. Craven God's Trtbvnall 16 The Lord of Hosts, 
whose, .iustice [is] intaxable, anger intollerable. 

Intechnica'litjT. rare. [In- 3.] Want of 
technicality ; something not technically correct. 

1821 AV?u Monthly Mag. I. 6t8 Every power mu.st be for 
ever on the alert, to detect intechnicalities, to fence with 
witnesses, to puzzle or persuade phlegmatic jurors. 

tl*ntegent, Ohs. rare'^^. [ad. L. ittlc- 
gcni-cm, pr.pple.of////<r^dV^, f. (In- 2) -f iegcre 
to cover.] That covers; covering. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Amm. fc Min. 319 As for the parts, 
they are dissimilar, sc. the basis and point, or similars ex- 
ternal, as the fat, integent membran. 

Integer (imtfdjw), a. and sh. [a. L. integer 
untouched, intact, entire, f. (In- 3 ) + fag», teg-, 
root of tangHre to touch. C£ F. intlgre (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), and Entire.] 

A. odj. (Now rare or Obsf) 

+ 1 . Having no part taken away or wanting; 
whole, entire : « Integral A. 3. Obs, 
a 1509 Wolsey Let. to Hen. VII in Lett. Rich. Ill (Rolls) 

1 . App. 443 Wher 1 seyd that the emperors m. . . he dote of 
thre hunder>'th thous.Tn.. should .. have the seyd integ>T 
dote in effect and cquyvalen.. {.MS. imperf] 
f 2 . Marked by moral integrity ; honest, up- 
right. Obs. 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 108 The face of their best and 
most integer proceedings. 

3 . Math. Denoting a whole thing or number of 
whole things ; denoted by a whole number ; 

‘ whole *, not fractional : — Integral A. 4 a. Now 
rare or Ohs. 

1660 Boyle Nexo Exp. Phys. Mech.xxx, I had. .found that 
., 14 and I be the nearest of small integer numbers that 
express the proportion between the specified gravities of 
quicksilver and water. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 52 
A whole or integer number may be expressed like a fraction, 
by writing i below it, as a denominator. 1833 Herschel 
Astron, ii. 79 To keep the reckoning of the integer days 
correct , . is the object of the calendar. 

'S.sb. 1 . .dAzM. A number or quantity denoting 
one or more whole things or units ; a whole number 
or undivided quantity. Opp. to fraction. 

1571 Digges Pantom, iv. v. Vijb, The containing circles 
Semidiraetient being very nighe 11^ for exactly nether by 
integer nor fraction it can be expressed. 1675 Ocilby Brit. 
Pref. 4 Not regarding the Fractional Parts of a Mile, but 
taking the lesser Integer. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. xi, 
The Fraction will become an Integer. 1875 Todhunter 
Alg. (ed. 7) lii, Theory of Numbers. Throughout the pre- 
sent Chapter the word number is used as an abbreviation 
for positive integer. 

2 . A particular quantity of any kind (as money, 
weight, length, etc.) taken as]the unit of measure- 
ment. Now rare or Obs. 

x8z2 J. Flint Lett. Antcr. 50 The dollar is the integer of 
money in the United States. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. 
iii. 67 Two integers .. the pint and the cubic inch. 1868 
Seyd Bullion (x88o) 146 The Carat serves as the Integer. 

3 . gett. (often with allusion to i): A whole or 
entire thing or entity, either as complete in itself, 
or as the sum of its parts or elements. ’ 

a X848 R. W. ^Hamilton Rexu. ^ Punishm. v, (1B53) 202 
The soul is the integer of the man. 2859 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. II. II. viii, 150 You would never amongst you all 
make up the noble integer, 1875 E, White Ltf: in Christ 
I. iii. (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dissipation 
of the combined elements which formed the organism.. 
The Integer, the Animal which resulted from the former ■ 
combination, is no more. 1899 R. C. Temple UnixK Gram. 

4 Functionally a word is either— (i) An integer, or a sen- 
tence in itself. 

I:ixte^aT3i‘lity, [f. next: see -ITT.] The 
fact or character of being integrable ; capability of 
being integrated. 


x8x6 Edin. Rev. XXVII. p3 The theorem, which is called 
the Criterion of IntegrabilUy. 18x6 tr. Lacroix's Diff.K 
Int. Calculus Ascertaining whether the proposed 
tion satisfies the condition of integrability. 1882 Naturi 
XXVI. 310 This definition.. s.itisfies as well the condition 
of integrability as the differential equation of motion. 

Integrable (i-ntigrab’l), a. [f. L. itUegri-rt 
to make whole, Integrate + -ble.] Capable of 
being integrated, a. Math.-, see Integrate a. j. 

X727-4X CiiAMDERS Cycl. s.v. Calculus, The differential 
quantity to be integrated . . must . . be reduced to an inte- 
grable finite, or an infinite series. 1809 Ivory in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 349 The expressions .. are all integnlle 
with respect to one of the variable quantitie.s they contain, 
1882 J. B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics icyj note, 
their equations are integrable. 

b. gen. : see Integrate v. 2. 
x8S5 Prine. Psychol. (1870) I. 298 Dispersed 

atoms of integrable matter. Ibid. (1872) I. in. vi. 330 To 
the lowest living things, the integrable matter is every- 
where present. 


Integral (i’ntr"gral), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
integral-is, f. integer, integr- : see Integer and 
-AL. Cf. F. integral (Oresme, 14th c.) ; It. intt- 
grale ‘entire, consisting of entirenesse’ (Florio). 

* Integralis pars', and ' partium integralium, quasi 
convcniant, tolum exstat occur in a 6th c. Comment, on 
Cicero de Invent. Rhet., in Suringar Hist. Crit. SekoUcut. 
Latin. (1834) pp. 248, 222.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a whole. Said of a part 
or parts : Belonging to or making up an integral 
whole ; constituent, component ; spec, necessary to 
the completeness or integrity of the whole ; forming 
an intrinsic portion or element, as distinguished 
from an adjunct or appendage. (Cf. Intzgbant.) 
(Formerly distinguished from essential', see quots. 
1697,1727.) 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 39b, The integral partes, which 
make perfect the whole, and cause the bignesse thereof. 
a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes n. xxvi. (1640) 43 The 
parts integrall, viz. as the severall members of the matter, 
head, heart, See. in man. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Goz’l. Eng 
II. XV. (X730) 70 In a mixt Commonsveahh they (kings) are 
integral hlembers, 1697 Locke 2nd Find. Reas. Chr. 247 
(Seager) Integral parts. .are contradistinguished to essen- 
tial ; and signify such parts, as the thing can be wiibout, 
but without them will not be so complete and entire as with 
them. X727--4* Chambers Cycl., Integral, gz Integrant, is 
applied by the schoolmen, to those parts which are neces- 
sary to the integrity of a whole. ..In which sense theystand 
contradistinguished from essential parts, . . The arms, lew, 
etc. are integral parts ; body and .soul essential parts of a 
man. 1786 Burke \V, Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 220 Forming 
no legal or integral part of the government. 1862 Gouuup' 
Pers. Relig. in. x. (1873) 238 Recreation must form ^ »n* 
tegral part of human life. 1867 Freeman Form. Cong. 

I. ii. 69 A dependency of the British Cro^vn..not an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. 

2 . Made up of component parts which together 
constitute a unity ; in Logic, said of a whole con- 
sisting of or divisible into parts external to each 
other, and therefore actually (not merely mentally) 
separable, rare or Obs. exc. in technical use. 

*588 Fraunce Laxviers Log. i. vi. 33 The whole Integrall 
cannot bee affirmed of any one of his parts, for a part is not 
the whole. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 203 An_ Integrall whole 
is not in each part, neither according to their whole essence, 
nor vertue, and therefore it is no wayes predicated of 
singular parts. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp.u.yi. §19 
In every Christian there are three parts concerning tflis 
integral Constitution, body and soul, and Spirit. * 7 ?S 
Logic I. vi. § 10 As an integral Whole is distinguish d into 
its several Parts by Division, so the Word Histnbutiw is 
most properly used when we distinguish an univerpl Whole 
into its several Kinds of Species. Logicians have 

sometimes given a mark or sign to distinguish when ^ ^ 
integral whole, that is, divided into its parts and ^ j 
or when it is a genus, an universal whole, that is, distribute 
into its species and individuals. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilto 
Metapk. xxxvii. (1859) II. 340 The Integral or, as it ougn 
to be called Integrate whole {tottnn iHtegratuni),^' 
posed of integrant parts {partes iniegrantes) which a 
either homogeneous, or heterogeneous. 1864 Boiven 

IV. 6j note. The Essential or Physical whole is 

consists of Matter and Form, or substance and . 'll* . 
its essential parts. The characteristic of this whole is t » 
as its parts do not exist out of each other, they c®nno 
separated e.xcept in Thought . . The Mathematical , 

gral whole, on the other hand, has parts ivhich are extern 
to each other, so that they can be divided asunder. . 

3 . Having, no part or element separated, taken 

away, or lacking ; unbroken, whole, entire, com- 
plete. Now somewhat [=mod.F. 'J 

z6ii Florio, Integrate, whole or integrall. 1626 13 ac • 
Sylva § 344 All Locall Motion keepeth Bodies ^f.! ' 
their Parts together. 1651 Biggs Neiv Disp. r ^38 I . 
the integral porous pelt. 1659 D.f^^pImpr.Sea 404 
hearts are not integral, and entire in prayer. ^ *791 
thias Purs. Lit. (1798) 157 Excerpta of Writere 
integral works are lost for ever. 1862 Ly^on^i'^- , 

II. 15 Who could expect that every link in a ma 
tale would be found integral and perfect? 

b. Of things immaterial. . , _ 

1651 Jer^Taylor Serm.for Year i. iv. 5 ^ 
integral, aTioly and excellent repentance. „i,.rit 

Advt. fr. Pamass. 281 They are thought by them yt 
their Princes integral love. 1847 R. W, Hamilton 

V. (1848) 181 It is felt that, If we would retain Chnstianuj. 
we must hold fast the full, the integral, sabbath. 

•f c. Gram. Applied by Wilkins to a word or p 
of speech denoting a complete notion ; see B. 3- 
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INTEGRATION, 


x668WiLKiNsi?4’a/C/mr. 305 Theysupply the room either, 

I. Of some Integral word, as Pronouns, or 2. Of some Sen- 
tence or complex part of it, a.s Interjections. 

4 . Math. a. That is, or is denoted by, an in- 
teger, or involves only integers; consisting of a 
whole number or undivided quantity ; not frac- 
tional, or not involving a fraction. 

1658 Phillips s.v., In Aritlimetick integral numbers are 
opposed to fractionfsj. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 15 To 
express the true content of any Number Integral. i8xa 

J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 286 The fractional part 
of a foot is to be given up in favour of the importer, and 
the duties to be charged only upon the integral feet. j8i6 
tr. Lacroix's Diff. ^ Ini. Calctilus 183 Q being a rational 
and integral function of x. 1875 Todhonter Algtbra. 
(ed. 7) xxxvi. § 516 When n has any value positive or 
negative, integral or fractional. 

b. Relating to or involving integrals (see B. 4) ; 
obtained by, belonging to, or proceeding by in- 
tegration. 

Integral calculus', the calculus of integrals (see B. 4I ; that 
branch of the infinitesimal calculus which deals with the 
finding and properties of integrals of functions (in this re- 
stricted sense, the inverse of the differential caiculus, and 
corresponding to the ‘inverse method of fluxions’ in the 
Newtonian calculus), also used to include the solution of 
differential equations, and parts of the theory of functions 
and other branches of the higher mathematics. Integral 
sigft—sign 0/ integration : see B. 4 a, and Integration 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculust The integral CaU 
cuius.. \% the inverse of the differential one. Ibid.^ Suppose 
J* the sign of the sum, or integral quantity. 1802 Wood- 
house in Phil. Trans. XCII. 95 Expressions deduced from 
the true integral equations. 1875 C. P. Buckingham Diff. 
ff hit. Calc. (1880) I 157 The . . problem of the integral cal- 
culus is to pass from a given differential of a function to 
the function itself. 1881 Maxwell Elecir. ff Magn. I. 21 
In the expression under the integral sign only the finite 
values . . are to^ be considered. 1887 R. A. Roberts Int. 
Calc. 1 The principal object of the Integral Calculus is to 
find the value of a function of a single variable when its 
differential coefficient is given. 

c. Applied to the entire or total amount of a 
continuous quantity curvature) taken between 
definite limits, and thus expressible by a definite 
integral (see B. 4 a). 

1879 Thomson S: Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § to The integral 
curvature^ or whole change of direction of an arc of a plane 
curve, is the angle through which the tangent has turned 
as we pass from one e.xtremity to the other. 

B, sb. 

1 . Something entire or undivided; a whole, either 
as wanting no part, or as made up of parts: see 
A. 2, 3. Obs. exc. as iransf. from 4 = total sum. 
1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 177 tree, a body, an house 
..are totall Integrals, whose integritie, or wholenesse .. is 
made of their parts. 1637 Rcnou's Disp. 9 In 

the third genus are contained all Animals whether Integrals 
or In-parts. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iv. (Bohn 1848) 
152 Any other conjunction of parts forming an integral or 
whole. X834LAN00R Exam. Shaks.^Vs. 1846 II. 299/2 No 
more ..than breaking an eggshell is breaking an egg, the 
.shell being a part, and the egg being an integral. i88x 
Nature No. 625. 582 What is seen in a sun-spot is the in- 
tegral, as it were, of all that is taking place . . in many 
thousand miles of solar atmosphere. 

d" 2 . An integral part or element ; a constituent, 
component: see A. i. Obs. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary III. 557 We must, therefore, 
be very circumspect in the materials of the other House. 
Let us, therefore, look to the integrals in this building. 
a X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 21 Anatomy can give 
us the Position . . of all the several Integrals of the Body of 
Man or Beast. Ibid. iv. viii. 372 They all make up a most 
magnificent and stalely Temple, and every Integral thereof 
full of wonder. x68o Baxter Answ. Stillingfl. 82 Doth 
not every good Law and Rule distinguish between Essen- 
tials, Integrals, and Accidents, and make more Accidents 
than are Integrals, and Integrals, than are Essentials ? 2685 
— Paraphr. N. T., 1 Cor. xii. 14 So wise, as besides the 
Essentials of Christianity, to know all the Integrals, 
d* 3 . Gram, Applied by Wilkins to those words 
or parts of speech which of themselves express a 
distinct notion, as distinct from those which express 
relations between notions. Obs, 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. i. § 2 By Integrals or Prin- 
cipal words, I mean such as signifie some entire thing or 
notion. x688 R.HoLME^»'wwKrj'm-®5*/2- s84SStoudart 
Gram, in Eticycl. Metrop. 1. 124/1 Wilkins includes under 
. the term integral both the noun and the verb. 

4 . Math. 

a. (of a function) : That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential^ coefficient (cor- 
responding to the fluent of a given fluxion in Newton's 
method) ; so called because it may be regarded as the whole 
sum of a series of consecutive values assumed by an in- 
finitesimal function (differential) of the variable while the 
latter changes continuously from any one value to any other. 
When such limits of variation are fixed or determinate, it 
is called a definite integral ; see quot. 2877. An integral is 
denoted by the sign J (origina!l3' a long s, for L. summa 
sum) ; in a definite integral the inferior and superior limits are 

indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus^^. (For- 
merly sometimes applied to the quantity from which a given 
‘finite difference’ or ‘increment’ is derived, as in quot. 
2763; cf. quot. 1831 s.v. Integrate v . 3.) b. (of a dif- 
ferential equation, or a system of such equations): An 
equation or system of equations from which the given equa- 
tion or system can be derived by differentiation. (In rela- 
tion to a system of equations, any quantity which that 
S)’Stem makes constant is sometimes called its integral.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, Pydx will denote 
the sum, or integi-al of the differential 2763 Emerson 


Increments p. vii, Some Increments have no integrals, but 
what infinite series afford. 1802 Woodhouse in Phil. Trans. 
XCII. go The integral or fluent of Px- is that function from 
which Px' is derived. 1877 B. Williamson Int. Calc. 

(ed. 2) vi. §91 The e.vpression^/^^^(a:)(f.r is called the 
definite integral of ( jt) dx between the limits ar.i and X, 
and represents the limit of the sum of the infinitely small 
elements ^{x)dxy taken between the proposed limits . , . 
In contradistinction, the name indefinite integrals is often 
applied to integrals .. in which the form of the function is 
merely taken into account, without regard to any assigned 
limits. 2881 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. I, 27 The double 
integrals destroy each other. 

Integrality (intxgrse-Iiti). [prob. ad. med.L. 
*iniegraliiaSi f. mtegralis Integral : see -ity; cf. 
F. iniegraliii (Cotgr.), It. integralith * a whole en-. 
tire masse* (Florio, 1611).] The condition of being 
integral (see prec. A, 3) ; wholeness, entirety, com- 
pleteness: = Integrity I. 

2612 Cotgr., Integrality, integralitic, wholeness. 2627 
Donne Serm. cviii. IV. 476 Here is the latitude, the Tolalit j', 
the Integrality of the means of salvation. 2652 Bices 
Disp. f 239 What God made and ordained in its integraliij’. 
2728EARnERY tr. Burnet's State Dead\.^T'Xhex^ the Inte- 
grality that gives Denomination to the Species is to be 
found. 1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. (1839) 173 Esta- 
blishing the independence and integrality of the nation as 
a collective body. 2853 Tail's Mag. XX. 265 The main- 
tenance of the Empire of the Sultans in its integrality is 
necessary. 

Integrally (i*nt/grali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY Cf. med.L. integrdliter entirely, wholly.] 
In an integral manner ; as a whole, in its entirety ; 
completely, entirely, wholly. 

2471 Ripley Comp. A tch. n. v. in Ashm. (1652) 136 When 
the Erth ys integrally yncynerat. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. ii. Disc. vtii. 74 We should choose vertue..and 
pursue it integrally and make it the businesse of our lives. 
18x6 Bentham Chrestom. App. ii. Wks. 1843 VIII, 188 The 
only part of speech which is perfectly simple in its import, 
and at the same time integrally significant, is the noun-sub- 
stantive. 2850 Lynch Thco. Trhi.x.. 200 The more an indi- 
vidual is integrally a man, the more may he know of man. 

+ As an integral whole: see In'iegral A. t. 

ni 68 o Charnock Attrib. God, God a Spirit (1682) 116 
Whatsoever is compounded of many parts, depends either 
essentially or integrally upon those parts, 
lutegraut (rntfgiant), a. (jA) [ad, L. inie- 
grdnt-em, pr. pple. of inUgrdre : see Integrate v. 
Cf. F. intigrant (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Of parts : Making up or contributing to make 
up a whole, constituent, component ; essential to the 
completeness of the whole: «= Integral A. i. 

Integrant parts, in F. parties intlgrantes, is etymo- 
logically more correct than the usual integral Parts. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. viii. 286 The Church 
consisteth of two integrant parts, vis. Pastors and Sheepe. 
2652 (jHARLETON Ephes.fi Ciffim. Matrons ti, (1668) 38 An 
Appendix, or rather an integrant part of his fellow, 2727 
(see Integral A. ij. 2773 Horsley In Phil. Trans. LXiV. 
246 Imagine the integrant particles of A to be equal in 
quantity of matter and bulk . . to the integrant particles of 
B, severally. 2794 Burke Re^. Lord! Jrnls. Wks, 1842 
1 1. 598 These judges , . arc no integrant and necessary part 
of that court, 1836-7 [see Integral A. 2]. 2849 Kemble 
Saxons in Eng. II. ii. vi. 235 There is no reason to suppose 
that the ceorls did not form an integrant part of the shire- 
moot. 187s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 91 Iron constitutes 
a necessary integrant portion of the red blood-corpuscles. 

B. sb. That which integrates ; a component. 

2824 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I, 261 It is the differen- 
tia of immortality, of which the assimilative power of faith 
and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the inte- 
gration- 2827 CoLEBROOKE Misc. Ess, (2837) J- 3S9 The 
aggregate and Its integiants are utterly different. 

Integrate Ci nt/gret), a. [ad. L. integrSt-ns, 
pa. pple. of integrare : see next.] Made up, as a 
whole, of separate (integrant) parts, composite; 
belonging to such a whole; complete, entire, 
perfect; =Iktegrai, A. 2. 3. 

1485 (implied in IntegratelyI, 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. H. w, Exceeding wittie and integrate [said of a 
joke]. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logick i. xiv. 46-7 An 
Integral Whole is that which has Part out of Part. Thb 
Whole termed Mathematical; because Quantity is of 
Mathematical Consideration; Vulgarly-, Integral, more 
properly Integrate. 183^ [see Integral A. a]. 2837-8 ' 
Sib W. Hamilton ZygrV iii. (1866) III. 51 We may consider 
Logic either as a universal, or as an integrate whole. 1888 I 
J. T. Gulick In Linn. Soc. yml. XX, ^9/3 A transition 
from Integrate Fecundity to Segregate Fecundity usually 
takes place at 3 point in the history* of evolution inter- 
mediate between the fomation of an incipient variety and 
a strongly marked species. 2898 Daily News 20 Apr. 5/5 
The people of Spain are for the war to keep integrate their 
possessions in Cuba. 

Zntegl?a>te (i'nt/gr^’t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
integi'drc to make whole, f. inU^r^ integr- whole.] 

1 . traits. To render entire or complete ; to make 
up, compose, constitute (a whole): said of the 
parts or elements. ? Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prof. i. K. § 159. 217 The par- 
ticular doctrines %vhich integrate Christianity. 1654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 253 Matter and form are substances, 
and those that integrate all physical and compound sub- 
stances : but till yesterday it was never heard that acci- 
dents could, rt 17x6 South Twelve Serm. (1744) II. 294 
Did men consider-, how many- such good actions are re- 
quired to integrate and perfect a legal righteousness. 

b. To complete or perfect (what is imperfect) 
by the addition of the necessary parts. 


267s R. Burthocge Causa Dei 125 Vertue-S . . that In- 
tegrate the Humane Nature, without which it would be 
Lame, Imperfect, Defective. 2822-56 De Quincev Confess. 
(1862) 58 The fragmentary contribution of one being in- 
tegrated by the fragmentary contributions of others. 2858 
Gladstone Homer III. 297 The two sets of Pheenfeian re- 
ports arc in this way oddly brought to integrate one another. 

2. To put or bring together (parts or elements) 
so as to form one whole ; to combine into a whole. 
(Sometimes with allusion to 3.) 

2802 Edin. Rev. I. 214 Time performs the office of inte- 
grating the infinitesimal parts of which this progression is 
made up. 284o_J. H. Green Vital Dynam. 103 Tending 
to integrate all into one comprehensive whole. x86i J. O. 
Sheppard Fall Rome i. 36 This immense variety of ‘ peoples, 
nations, and languages' which Rome had integrated into a 
coherent whole. 

3. Math. To find or calculate the integral of (a 
function or equation) : see Integral B. 4. Also 
absol. to perform the operation of integration. 

To integrate by parts : see Integration 2. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, Any* variable or 
flowing quantity can be differenced ; but, vice versa, any 
differential cannot be integrated. 2778 Playfair in Phil. 
Trans. LXVIII. 334 To integrate such equations. 1700 
Wildbore ibid. LXXX. 520 'rhe product ofaparlicle of the 
body into the square of its distance from such axi.s, when 
integrated through the whole body. 2802 Woodhouse 
ibid. XCII. 94 To integrate these differential equations. 
2804 Ibid. XCIV. 266 Multiply each side by dfi, and inte- 
grate. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. (1833) 294 To in- 
tegrate innumerable equations of finite differences. 2885 
Watson & Burdury Math. Th. Elecir. <5- Magn. 1. 1 In- 
tegrating by parts between xs=xi and ,r=jrz. 

I b. Iransf. and fig. \ spec, to indicate or register 
I the mean value, or the total sum of all the portions 
I or elements, of some physical quantity : see Inte- 
I GRATING ppl, a. below. 

2864 Webster, Integrate, .'z. To indicate the whole; to 
give the sum or total ; as, an integrating anemometer ; that 
is, one that indicates or registers the entire action or motion 
of the wind in a given time. 1876 Trans. Victor. Inst. 24 
Integrate a moral phenomenon between limits a and b, your 
result is a good action. 2881 Nature No. 625. 582 We not 
only integrate through the depth of the atmosphere, but 
also over the whole surface of the star . . This is equivalent 
to the superposition of innumerable separate spectra. 

Hence Integrating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. 
Integrating spectroscope, a spectroscope in which the 
slit receive.^ Tight from all parts of a luminous object and 
blends it all together to form a single united spectrum : 
opposed to analysing spectroscope 
2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 555 The Universe, whereof he 
is an Integrating part. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1802) II. vii. 215 There is a continuous series of integrating 
and disintegrating processes. 1898 Daily News 25 Feb. 8^ 
All the instruments, with the exception of the integrating 
spectroscope, were most successful, 

I’nte^ated, ppl a, [f. Integrate v.y or f. 
L. iulegrdt-us ppl. a,, Integrate -h -ed.] Com- 
bined into a whole; united; undivided. 

(12586 Sidney Arcadia (16x3) 572 A certaine Pulchra 
puella profecto elected and constituted by the integrated 
determination of all this topographical region, a 2661 
Fuller tVorthies, Lancashire 11. (1662) 120 I'he integrated 
and incorporate Rector unto whom the parsonage was 
appropriated. 2847 B. Rogers Ess. I. v. 262 The mind., 
cannot comprehend them at a glance, and feel at once their 
integrated force, but must examine them in detail by suc- 
cessive acts of mind. 

I’ntegrately, odv. rare. [f. Integrate a. 

-i -LY^.J As an undivided whole ; entirely. 

2485 in Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archxol. V. 63 (I ivydl that] 'p 
foTseid iiij pecs of londe & j pece of medwe w* her pertyncncs 
integrally remayn onto myn sone Kobrie. Ibid.,T\\an I 
wyll y« seyd mesuage pece of londe S: pece of uoode w* her 
pertynencs remayn holly and integrally on to y^ forseyd 
John. 

Integration (int/gre'-Jan). [ad. L. tnlegrd- 
lidn-em (in L. only in sense ‘ renewal, restoration 
to wholeness*), n. of action from integrare to In- 
tegrate. Cf. mod.F. intigration (1700 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action or process of integrating. 

1. The making up or composition of a whole by 
adding together or combining the separate parts or 
elements; combination into an integral whole; a 
making whole or entire. (Often opposed to dijfer- 
entialion ; sometimes with allusion to sense 2.) 

2620 T. Granger DiV- Logihe Integrall in Logike 
..respecteth. .integration whereby the totall is made a 
totall of all his members together. 2658 Phillips, Integra. 
tion.SL making whole, or restoring. 2846 Grote Greece \. 
x.\i. II. 201 Their first permanent .arrangement and integra- 
tion was delayed for three centuries and accomplished at 
last only by the taste of Peislstratu<. 28ss_ H._ Spencer 
Print. Psychol. (1872) 1. 111. x. 376 Out of co-ordination, /here 
grows up integration. 2873 G. Hksslo'-v E vol. Lty. Things 
X. 129 Physical conditions will ever give rise to differentia- 
tion in Beings, together with its concomitant phenomenon, 
integration. 

2. Math. The operation of finding the integral 
of a given function or equation (see Integr.al B. 

4) ; the inverse of differentiation. 

Integration by farts : integration by means of the formula 
Sudv ~ uv~Ivdu, where « and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of integration : an arbitr.-ir)* epa- 
stani which must be added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign of integration : the sign J denoting 

an integral (see Integral B. 4 a). , . . . 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, The integration is 
known to be justly performed, if the quantity found.. being 
differenced, produce that proposed to be summed. 2837 
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Brewster Maptei. 173 A fluxionary equation . . by the 
integration of which the curve may be constructed. 18^7 
B. WiLLiAAJSON Jnt. Calc. (ed. 2) vi. § 90 The process of in- 
tegration may be regarded as that of finding the limit of 
the sum of the series of values of a differential f{x)dxy when 
X varies by indefinitely small increments from any one 
assigned value to another... For example, in seeking the 
area of a curve, we conceive it divided into an indefinite 
number of suitable elementary areas of which we seek to 
determine the sum by a process of integration. 

’ Integrative (i*ntrgr^’tiv), a. [f. L. integral-^ 
ppl. stem (see Integrate vl) + -ive.] Having the 
quality of integrating; tending to integrate. 

rSda H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xiii. § 105(1875) 304 
This chapter opened by briefly specifying the conditions 
under which Evolution is integrative only. 1870 W. E, 
Aryan Hoftselu 262 Public opinion, and afterwards 
positive law, forbad that anj’ Hellen, or any Quirite, should 
be reduced to slavery. But the integrative tendency went 
no further. 

Integrator (imt/gr^Uai). [a. L. integrator^ 
n. of action from inUgrare to Integrate. (In L. 
only in sense *rene\ver*.)] One who or that ■which 
integrates ; spec, an instrument for indicating or 
registering tlie total amount or mean value of some 
physical quantity, as area, temperature, etc. : see 
Integrate v. 3 b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. 497 , 1 have made 
many attempts to plan a inechanical integrator which should 
give solutions by successive approximations. 1898 Daily 
Nnvs 24 Jan. 5/6 ITie photographs, including those taken 
with the integrator, are very good. 

t Inte'gre, rt. Ohs. rare. [a. F. (1567 

in Hatz.-Darni.) == Pr. inlegre, Sp. and It. integro^ 
nd. L. inUgr-nm (nom. integer') whole : see In- 
teger.] Having the character of integrity; up- 
right, honest, sincere. 

1526 Abp. Lee Let. to Wohey {MS. Cott. Ves/. C. Ilf. 

If. 2x3), Your innocent, integre and at all points unblame- 
full mynd towards his Mageste. 
f Inte’grious, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. F. in- 
t^gre or L. integer., integr- (see Integer) + -i-ous ; 
(as if from a L. integns.) Cf. Integrous.] 
Marked by integrity. Plence fl^te’griously adv. 

1658 SuNGSBY Diary (1836) sox Such was their integrious 
candor and intimacy to me in my greatest e-xtremes. Ibid. 
208 Being so integnously grounded, as it admitted no alloy 
or mixture with By-respects or self-interests. 

Integripallial (integripEe‘Hal),o, ZooL Also 
integro-. [f. L. integri-, regular comb, form of 
integer whole + palU-um cloak + -AL. The form 
integro- is not in accordance with L. analogies.] 
Having the pallial line not broken or indented ; 
applied to a division of lamellibranchiate molluscs, 
in which the siphons are small or absent. Also 
IntegTipalliate a. (0pp. to sinupallial, -ate.') 

1862 Dana Elem. Geolozy 192 This division, the sinupallial, 
was far less common in tne Silurian than the integripallial, 
or that in which the tube was wanting. 1875 Blake Zoot. 
270 ITie integropalUate Siphonida. 1877 Huxley Anai. 
Inv. Anint.viW. Hence the distinction of integropalliate 
and sinupalllate as applied to the Lamellibranchs which 
have the pallial line evenly rounded or notched. 1882 
OciLViE, Iniegropallial. 

i*Integritive(inte’gTitiv),x7. Obs. 7 -are—^. [irreg- 
f. Integrity -h -ive : cf. quantitive --quantitative^ 
Marked by integrity ; upright, sincere. 

1784 Burns . 5 / 6 . Aug., To maintain an integritive 

conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

Integrity (inte*griti), [ad. L. integritds whole- 
ness, entireness, completeness, integrity, chastity, 
purity, f. integer, integr- whole, Integer. Perh. 
in part a. F. iniegritd {c 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The condition of having no part or element 
taken away or wanting; undivided or unbroken 
state ; material wholeness, completeness, entirety. 

1553 More AnsTv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1095/x Not y« 
sacrifice nor oblacion, whyche to the integritie therof re- 
quyreth both the formes, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 

I. lii. 93 Are there not among men some that want the 
integrity of their Limbs ? 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope 

(ed. 4) 1 . ni. 101 The poem before us is by no means 
destitute of a just integrity, and a lucid order. 1833 
Lvell Geol. III. 192 The integrity of the cones., 
shows that the country has not been agitated by violent 
earthquakes, 1838 Sir VV. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 

2 Method, considered in its integrity, consists of two pro- 
cesses, — Analysis and Synthesis. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
44 To work for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and at 
the same time to promote its dismemberment, is to stultify 
one’s-self. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindis/arne 68 The waifs 
were standing.. though not in their integrity. 

f b. Something undivided ; an integral whole. 
1620 T. Granger Div. Logike ixo They be privatives of 
Originall integrities. Ibid, iii Theyaresomethings, iVfw/, 
pravities contrarie to created integrities. 

2. The condition of not being marred or violated ; 
unimpaired pr uncomipted condition ; original 
perfect state ; soundness. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluactoiin 4316 When he [Christ] was 
borne savyng his moders integritee [glossed hir maydenhod]. 
1550 Bale APol. 122 (R.) In these and other Jyke factes, 
was faythes integrite broken, whych is the true maj-denhede 
of y* soule. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 114 He did^ 
but restore the law to her integritie. 1638 F. Junius 
0/ Ancients 118 Why the integritie of w’orknian^hip is now 
ad.ayes put down by false and adulterate w.ayes. 1650 
Bulwer .Ani/trrpo/net. 224 Natures constant provision to 


preserve virginal integrity. 1783 Johnson Lei. to Mrs. 
Thrale 19 June, This prayer, that I might try the integrity 
of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 1881 Westcott & 
Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 85 Any investigation of the ulti- 
mate integrity of the text. 

3 . In moral sense, fa. Unimpaired moral state ; 
freedom from moral corruption ; innocence, sinless- 
ness. Obs. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin*s Inst. 1. 54 In this integritie, 
,man had freewil,wherbyifhe would he might haueatteined 
eternally life. 1622 T. Scott Betg. Pismire x Adam in his 
integritie should have wrought, but without wcarinesse. 
1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 55 In his corruption, he might 
possibfy retain a sence of that nature and life, which he en- 
joyed m his integrity. 2678 Owen Mind of God ii. 41 The 
State of Integrity. 

b. Soundness of moral principle; the character 
of uncorrupted virtue, csp. in relation to truth and 
fair dealing; uprightness, honesty, sincerity. 

15^8 Hall AVn. K/iSjb, So much estemed..for 

his hberalitie, clemencie, integritie, and corage. 1599 Life 
More in Wordsw. Ecct. Biog. (1853) II. 157 That he might 
reserve the integritie of a good conscience. x6xi Bihlc 
Prov. xix. 1 Better is the poore that walkcth in his integrity, 
then he that is peruerse in bis lippes, and Is a (bole. 1639 
S, Du Verger tr. Camus* Admir. Events 12 Who for a 
kingdome would not have blemished her integrity. 1795 
Gentl. Mng, 543/1 In integrity of heart and uprightness of 
intention he was excelled by few. 1850 M'Cosh Div. Govt. 
111. i. (1874) 276 Mankind do, in fact, trust In a person known 
to be of thorough integrity, that he will always be upright. 

Integropallial, -palliate, meg. var. Intecki-. 
t I'M-tegrous, a. 06 s. rare. [f. L. integer, 
integr- + -ous.] Marked by integrity ; = Integke, 
iKTEOniODS. 

1657 W. hloRtcE Coena quasi Koit^ Def. xx. 174 That an 
action be good, the cause ought to be integrous. 
f 1 ‘ntegrum. Obs. [a. L. integntm, neut. of 
whole : see Integer.] =Integer B. i, 2. 

*594 BLUMDEViL^.rc'rx:. i.vii. (1636) 20 What is Integrum? 
Any thing that is whole, and not broken, or divided into 
parts : as one whole ysird, a pound, a shilling. Ibid. viii. 28 
So shall yo find that 20 Integrums being multiplied by 
do make that is to say 8 Integrums and 1637 
Jackson Serm. Matt's Com/. § 28 These qualifications differ 
no more from Abraham’s faith than fractions or parcels do 
from their proper integrums. x68i H. More Exp. Daniel 
IX, I first considered the Integrum which was to be distri- 
uted into these seven parts. 

t Integuma'tion. Obs. rare-**^. [Shortened 
from integumentation, q- v.] The formation of 
integuments. 

x8x6 Edin. Encyct. XL 13 {heading). Of integumation in 
Reptiles (cf. quot. 1809 s.v. Intecomentation]. sZs.'j B lnckvj, 
Mag, I. 187 Their ..secretion and excretion, integumation, 
generation, and hybernation. x828WEBSTER,////<’^tf;/mr/Wi, 
that part of physiology, which treats of the integuments of 
animals and plants. Encyc. 

IntegYUuent (inte*gi;?ment), sb. [ad. L. iniegn- 
ment-um covering, f. integpre to cover.] That with 
which anything is covered, enclosed, or clothed ; 
a covering, investment, coating, a. In general 
sense. (Now usually either Jig. from, or with 
humorous allusion to, next sense.) 

ci6xi Chapman Iliad xxii. 446 Many and much in price 
Were those integuments they wrought t'adorn thy exequies. 
1658 Phillips, Integument, a covering, a garment to cover 
with. i<^S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 13 This 
Stratum is still expanded at Top of all ; serving, as it were, 
for a common Integument to the rest. 1827 T. Hamjlto.v 
Cyril Thornton {1845) 99 His nether integuments were of 
dark plush. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iii. iii. § 99. 84 
To throw away those integuments of sense which hide us 
from ourselves. 1847-8 H. Miller First Itnpr. xi. (1857) 
175 Let us. .strip the vast landscape here of its upper integu- 
ments, coat after coat. 

b, spec. The natural covering or investment of 
the body, or of some part or organ, of an animal 
or plant ; a skin, shell, husk, rind, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 20 The Trees.. which are ex- 
pos'd^ to the North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and more 
mossie Integument, 1671 Grew Anat, PI. i. § 17 So far 
common with the Coats of the Bean, as to he like those, an 
Integument. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 102 F 7 What 
the anatomists call one of the Integuments of the body. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, v. 25 Under the Cellular In- 
tegument we find the Bark. X83X Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iii, 
It had a faculty called JVIemory, and could be acted-on 
through the muscular integument by appliance of birch-rods. 

- Inte'gunieiit, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans^ 
To fnmish with an integument; to cover, invest. . 

1883 Ckamb. yml. 690 His gaunt frame w’as merely in- 
tegumented with yellow flesh. 

Xntegnmeutal (integiKmemtal), a. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -AL.] Of or belonging to the integument, 
*836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 500/2 The density of the in- 
tegumental covering. i86x Bumstead Fen. Dis. (1870) no 
The inlcgumental together with an insignificant portion of 
the mucous layer. 

Integfumezitaxy (integir/memtari), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ARY.] Of or belonging to the integument ; 
of the nature of an integument ; cutaneous. 

^ 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anint, Kingd. (ed. 4) 138 Primary 
involution of the integumentary membrane. 1846 Wor- 
cester cites Petiny Mag. 1862 H. W. Bellew Mission 
Aygkamsian sxx An aggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
*heentire integumentary surface. x8^E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 547 The large class of integumentary diseases. 

IntegTHUeata'tion. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATioN.J The action of covering or condition of 


INTELLECT. 


being covered with an integument ; integumented 
condition. 

1809 Edin. Eiicycl. I. 841/1 Those membranes tbit form 
the universal covering of the external surface, with their 
appendages. .are here, .denominated the Organs of Inicgu. 
mentation. [1846 Worcester, Integumentaiion, that pan 
of physiology which treats of integumenis.l *864 Webster, 
Jntegtinientation, 9 .cX of covering with integuments; state 
of being thus covered. 

I*n-tei:nds. Sc. [In adv. 12 a.] Teinds or 
tithes on lands within certain bounds. 

1621 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1816) IV. 635/1 pe teindschevis cf 
Jetoun Landis territorie and boundis of the burgh of Lanerk 
Callit pe inteyndis of J>e said burgh of lanerk. 

Inteir, -ly, obs. 3 c. form of Entire, -lt. 
t Inte'lla'ble, a. Obs. (chiefly*.) [f. In -3 
+ Tell v. + -able.] That cannot be ‘ told ’ o: 
counted ; innumerable. 

X537 Lyndesay Depior. Q. Magdalene 6o Hir hie lynage, 
nor Riches intellebill. 1563 \l sgi'ex Four Scoxr ThreQuesl. 
Wks. 1888 1.92 We may bring intellable testimoneis Iheirof. 
1575 Lakeham Lei. (1871) 44 So frequent, so intellabl, &of 
such continuauns in the spending. 

lutellGCt (i’ntelckt), sb, [ad. L. intellcctus 
{it stem) a perceiving, discerning, discernment, nn- 
derstanding, meaning, sense, signification, f. ppl. 
stem of inlellegere see Intelligent. Cf. It. t'«- 
ielletto (Boccaccio), F. intellect (13th c., Bninetto 
Latino) ; but the word was little used in F. or 
Eng. before the 16th c.J 

1 . That faculty, or sum of faculties, of the mind 
or soul by which one knows and reasons (excluding 
sensation,andsometiraesimagination; distinguished 
from feeling and 'ivill') ; power of thought ; under- 
standing. Rarely in reference to the lower animals. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Knils T, 194^ Oonly the intellect with 
outen irioore That dwelled in his herte syk and score Gan 
faillen when the herte felte deeth [Boccaccio Teseide x. 
cxi, Sol nelto intelletto e nel cuore]. — Sec.^ Nun's T. 339 
Right as a man hath sapiences three Memorie, Eng^Ti, and 
Intellect also. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 5 . iii. in. (Add. 
MS. 27944), As he y'ee is in h® body, so is he intellect vndir- 
siondinge in )>e .soule. 1588 Siiaks. L. L, L. v. i. 64 It re- 
ioyceth my intellect, true wit. XS93 — /TiV/r. /A v. 1.28 Hath 
BuUingbrooke Depos’d thine Intellect? 2667 Milton 5 . A. 
VI. 351 All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all EarCj All 
Intellect, all Sense, a 1677 HALE5nV/r. Orig, Man. 1. 1. 28 
The proper Acts of the Intellect are Intellection, Delibera- 
tion, and Determination or Decision. 1696 PuiLLirs. /«/«• 
led, that Faculty of the Soul which is u.sually called the 
Understanding. 1773 Monboddo Language {pT 7 il\ I.MV.45 
The faculty by which it [the mind] operates singly, and with- 
out participation of the body, I call intellect. xM* Dariviw 
Fertil, Orchids 1. 46 To test the intellect of moths I into 
the following little experiment. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur, 
Sports (ed. 3) | 851 The elephant .. has given instances of 
what may be termed intellect that the horse does not possess. 
1888 Ruskin Prxterita HI. iii. 93 The .. elasticity and 
acuteness of the American intellect. ^ . 

2 . transf. + a. An intellect embodied ; a being 
possessing understanding; an *inteUigence^aspirlt. 
Obs. b. Intellect embodied ; a person of a great 
intellect; also, intellectual persons collectively. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. in. i. Wks. 1856 1. 105 Thou 
royal spirit of Andrugio, where ere thou hoverst (Ayrie in- 
tellect). CJ64S Milton Sonn. Detract, cert. Treat., Ine 
subject new ; it walked the town awhile. Numbering go<w 
intellects ; now seldom pored on. 1665 Boyle Occas. ReP' 
IV. vi. (1848) 207 How little will humane Intellects, "'ithout 
Revelation, discover of that manifold Wijdome of Ooa. 
X732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 19 It is more improper to say 
of God, He is an intellect or intelligent Being, than to say 
of a reasonable soul that it is an angel. X83X Carlyle 
Res. I. iii, He stood-up in full coffee-house. .where ? 
Virtuosity, and nearly all the Intellect of the place assemble 
of an evening. 2838 De Quincf.y Shaks. Wks. 1863 xv. W 
This transcendent poet, the most august amongst 
intellects. 2856 Masson Ess.,Shaks.i!f Goethe 
that he [Shakespeare] was the greatest intellect that ever 
lived, is to bring the shades of Aristotle and Plato, an 
Bacon and Newton, .grumbling about us. ' . ^ 

3 . pi. Intellectual powers; mental faculties; 
‘wits', ‘senses’. Very common in 1 7-1 8th c. 
Now arch, or vulgar. 

1698 Vanbrugh xstPt.ACsop 1. Wks. (Rtldg.)37oA» ^ 
he's modest, but I likewise know His intellects are cat * 
gorical. X7sx Johnson Rambler No. 95 F 18 My judgme 
embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. 275* 

Per. Pick. (1779) IV. xcv. 157 A man of sound intellec y 
1799 E. Home in Phil. Trans. 166 He was weak in 
lects. 1814 Mad. D’Arblay Wanderer I. 390 Her ' 

are all disordered : her very intellects, I fear, are shaken. 13 
Ht. Martineiau Deinerarii i. 12 Mark had never J 
bright in his intellects during his best days. 2837-9 ‘ 

HM. Lit. (1847) HI. vii. g 48- 'S9 To ask. ivhy ih.s Uon 
Quixote, .should have been more likely to lose his inl 

by reading romances than Cervantes himself. • 

t 4 . Understanding; comprehension. 

£■2470 Harding Ckron. Proem, iii, And some in Frenche t J 
made, forintellecte Of men that could noLatynynaers a 

+ 5 . That which one is to understand by som 
thing ; the sense, meaning, signification, purport (0 
a word or passage). Obs. rare. , 

2520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527)6 Which verhe dothe accorm: 
with the intellecte or significacyon & not with the j • 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 137. ^ will looke apine on 
intellect of the Letter, for the nomination of tne p- 
writing [niisfir. written] to the person written ''pto. 

+ I-lltellect, 7 /. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] /« »■ 
a. To give to understand ; to inform, o. lo 
derstand (in a particular way) ; to interpret. 
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*599 R- Lin'che Fount. Anc. F/ci. Bbij, Which Intel- 
lecteih vs .. that ludges and such like officers .. ought con- 
tinually striue by all endeuours to suppresse wrongs, llnd. 
E, Thfiss Stations are many times thus intellected i by the 
Spring is meant Venus ; the Summer signifies Ceres. 

Iii:tellecta*tion. rare. [f. Jntellect v. or 
sb. + -ATION : cf. sensation, cerebration.'] The ac- 
tion or exercise of the intellect; *= Intellection. 

x8^S Tait's Ma^. XXII. J39 Forms necessarily dis- 
similar to the simple fictions of a simple age, when human 
intellectation was more direct. 

I’litellected, a. rare. [f. Intellect sb. + 
-ED Endowed with intellect or understanding. 

179X CowPER Oftyss. X. 207 In head, in voice, In body, and 
in bristles they became All swine, yet intellected as before. 
18*7 Exa7iimer 26.1/* A cold-blooded half-intellected Lord. 

Xutelle'Ctiblei Philos, [ad. medX. iniel- 
lectibiiis, f. L. inielkct^, ppl. stem of intellegcre : 
see Intelligent and -idle. (Cf. also sensible^)] 
d'a. Capable of understanding; = Intellective 
a. t. b. Capable of being apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (not by the senses) = Intelligible A. 3 . 

*SS7 North tr. GueitarcCs Diall Pr. 215 a/2 Chilo the 
philosopher. .dysputed, that the world.. had an intellectible 
and sensible soule. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Ahus. i. (1877) 35 
When the Lord our God, a spiritual, intellectible, vnder- 
standing substance. 1857 Maurice Mor. Met. Philos. 
III. i. §13. 9 Things intelligible have a close connection 
with the intellectible. 

tIntelle'Ctile, Obs.rare. [i.'L.iniellect-, 
ppl. stem of intellegih'e + -ile : cf. ductile, fictile, 
pensile, sectile, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, intellect ; intellectual. 

^ 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 37 By how much the more 
immaterial, spirltal & intellectile our joys are, by so much 
the more agreable they are to our Spirits. Ibid. 274 The 
proper good of every intellectile Nature is Beatitude. 

Intellection (intele'kjan). [ad. late and med. 
L. intellectioti'tm (in late L. only = Synecdoche ; 
frequent in Schol. med.L.), n. of action from htteU 
legere to understand : see Intelligent. Cf. F. */*- 
tellection (in 13 - 14 thc.tr. Boethius; but otherwise 
app. not till 17 th c. ; not in Cotgr. i 6 ir).] 

1. The action or process of understanding; the 
exercise or activity of the intellect ; spec, simple 
apprehension, as distinct from imagination. 

16x4 Jackson Creed iv. vi. § 3 If. .the will know the good 
to which it tends, .by understanding, to will either formally 
is or essentially includes such an act as we call inielleetion, 
1625 Ibid. V. XV. § 2 Intellection, or vnderstanding is said 
to be of Vniversalls, not of Particulars. 1650 Charleton 
Paradoxes X33 The intellect . . doth by the act of intellec- 
tion acquire the figure of the object understood. 1678 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Sysi. i. i. § 45. 55 Aristotle . . somewhere 
plainly determines, that there is no Intellection without 
Corporeal Phantasms. 1704 Norris Ideal IP’orld 11. iii. 183 
They who e.xplain the manner of human understanding by 
material efiluvias and emanations from bodies, seem to 
leave no room for any distinction between intellection and 
imagination. 1837-9 Hallam J/ist. Lit. IV. iv. iii. § 34, 
81 No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellec- 
tion. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 256 The form of 
our thought is .. determined by the laws of our intellection. 

■fb. Applied spec, to the kind of immediate 
knowledge or intelligence ascribed to divine or 
angelic beings : cf. Intuition. Obs. 

x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 8 In this, mans knowledge differs 
from the knowledge that is in God and the Angels : in that 
they behold the things in themselues, as they are in them- 
selues, distinct each from other: they doe not know one 
thing lesse knowne, by the light and reflection of another 
thing, that is better knowne: wherefore their knowledge, is 
called intellection, ours is called rationalitie. a x68o Char- 
Attrib. God (1834) I. 525 Some therefore have called 
God, not inlellectus, understanding, because that savours 
of a faculty ; but intellectio, intellection. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § 19 As reason is of kind peculiar to man, so 
by intellection he [Picus] understands a kind or manner of 
knowledge peculiar to angels. 

c. (with//.) A particular act of understanding ; 
sometimes, the permanent mental result of snch an 
act; a conception, notion, idea. 

*579 Fulke Heskitis’ Parl.^ 172 We stande vpon.,the 
truetn of thinges naturall, which either sense or first intel- 
lections doth manifestly approue vnto vs. x^8 Cudworth 
Jntell. Syst. u iv. § iS. 353 The Prince and Ruler over all 
the Celestial Gods, whom he affirmeth to be a Mind under- 
standing himself and converting his Cogitations or Intel- 
lections into himself. 1731 Hist.^ Litteraria 382 The 
internal Actions are the Intellections and Volitions, 2839 
B. H. Smart Way out Metapk. 23 An intellection having 
once occurred, remains with us as a notion or something 
known. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 11 . 626 Any con- 
ception of Biology which excluded the sensations, instincts, 
and intellections would be monstrously truncated, 
t d. The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 
CX449 Pecock Repr. r. xiii.67 Thei puttidcn al her motyue 
in her affeccioun or wil forto so trowe ; and not in her in- 
telleccioun or resoun. X504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 
IM. v. 199 Some other ther be that h.aue theyr intelleccyon 
or reason clerely illumyned. X5*9 Will 0/ Hollonde 
(Somerset Ho.), Being hole in mynde & of perfite intellec- 
tion. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. il. 111. ix, Vet intellec- 
tion Or higher gets, or at least hath some sent Of God. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 254 That which acts naturally is 
not intellection, but a certain power of moving matter, 
which doth not know but only do. 1797 Mo^ithly Mag. Ill, 
515 [They] possess intellection themselves from the Father, 
so fat as they energize intellectually, being moved by in- 
effable counsels. 

VoL. V, 


*1* e. That which is obtained by the exercise of 
the intellect ; understanding, information. Obs. 

?cx47o G. Active Policy Prince Countreies .. 

disposed to insurreccion, Wherof ye may haue intelleccion 
Redyng Cronicles. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 
24 Who knewe gramer wythout impediment Shoulde per- 
fytely have intelleccion Of a lytterallcense and moral yzacion. 

1 2. Meaning, intention, purpose, ‘ mind \ 

c 1400 Beryn 2473 She . . byhete me freadshippe outward 
by hir chere But inward it was contrary hir intelleccioune. 

t3. Gram, and Phei. The figure Synecdoche. 

1549 CoVERDALE, etc. Erasrn. Par. Heh. 10 , 1 sayed after 
this intelleccion, that Leuy, who came of Abraham, gaue 
tithes ynto Melchisedech. 2553 T. Wilson 92 b, In- 
tellection, called of the Grecians Synecdoche, is a trope, 
when wee eatber or judge the whole by the parte, or part 
by the whole. 

Intellective (intele-ktiv), a, and [ad. late 
L. iutellectiv us (Augustine, Boethius), f. intellect-, 
ppl. stem of intelleglre (see Intelligent) + -ive. 
Cf. F. intelleclif{i%i\i cl), perh. the immed. source.] 
A. adj. 1. Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessed of intellect. Applied, after Aristotle, to 
one of the parts of the sonl (ipvxrf). 

CX480 Henryson Orpheus ff Eurydice 428 The pairte 
inlelletyfe Off mans saule. 1509 Past. Pleas, xxw, 

Beastes, with sooles {printed fowles) sensatiue, And man 
also, Avith soule intellectyiie. 1(^3 R. O. Plan's Mort. iii. 
xo Aristotle (divides the Soul} into vegetative, sensetive, 
motive, appetitive, intellective. 1775 Harris Philos. Ar- 
rattgent. ^^s. (1841) 280 A being intellective and rational. 
1843 Mill Logic ni. v. (1856) I. 394 note. The Greek philo- 
sophers acknowledged several kinds of the nutritive, 

the sensitive, and the intellective. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <$* 
Dogma 401 So far as our being is rcsthetic and intellective. 

+ 2. Characterized by a high degree of under- 
standing; intelligent: = Intellectual A. 3 b. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 43 So famous 
poetes did us endoctrine Of the ryght way for to be intel* 
lectyfe. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 235 In my iudgment 
there is not a beast so Intellectiue as are these Fliphants. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 284 Made manifest to the intel- 
lective Reader. 

3. Of or pertaining to understanding, or the un- 
derstanding ; that is a function or attribute of the 
intellect ; having to do with, or relating to, the in- 
tellect; * Intellectual A. I. 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 b, She is reputed 
for dede for she leseth the intellectif lyffe. ts^S Stubbes 
Anat. Ahus. i. (1877) J07 They mortifie the vitall spirits and 
intellectiue powers, a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 1. Dstno- 
uiacks 29 From some weakness of the Brain or Intellective 
faculty. X74S J. Mason SelfKsmul. l«. x, (1853) 223 
Strengthening the intellective and reflective Faculties. 
0x826 CoLERiDCB Rem. (1836)^111. 38 Confine the term 
reason to the highest intellective power. 1837 Blnckxv. 
Mag. XLI. 238 We now proceed to consider the act of our 
Intellective Faculty, in the most distinguished and complex 
operation which our mind performs, namely, in reasoning. 

•f 4. Apprehensible by the intellect alone (not by 
the senses) : = Intellectible b. Obs. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 9^/1 The most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metapn^ics. 1656 Hobres 
Necess. ^ Chanee (1841) 107 The knowledge of vision, (which 
doth not produce the intellective objects, no more than the 
sensitive vision doth produce the sensible objects). 

f b. Gram. Of a noun : Denoting something 
apprehensible only by the intellect ; ' abstract*. 

1823 Plojithly Pfag. LVI. 302 Though all intellective 
nouns are certainly appellative, it does not necessarily 
follow that we are without other appellatives, 
t B. sb, Obs. rare. 

1. Intellective faculty; intellect, understanding. 

1560 Rolland CrU Ventts s. 71 Sa far as I can cfter my 

Fantasie,’ I will yow schaw be my Intellectiue, How thay 
war cled. 

2. Gram. An abstract noun ; see A. 4 b. 

1823 Monthly Plag. LVI. 300 Intelicctives, the names of 
subjects contemplated solely by the mind . . as of mental 
emotions, affections, and qualities, not regarded ivith sub- 
stances. .Grammarians have called them a&tract nouns. 

Intellectively (intele-klivli), adv. 'rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY In relation to the intellect ; f >n 
quot. z 6 o 2 , Intelligibly. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xHv, Not intellectively to 
write, is learnedly they troe. 1839 B.mi^y Fesius ix. (1852) 
X2I In man thus, as composed of thrice three forms In- 
trinsic; first, corporeally, blood. Body, and bones; next, 
intellectively, Imagination, judgment, memory ; And thirdly, 
spiritually, mind and soul. And spirit. 

Znteilectnatl (intMe'ktiwial), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. intellectual’is, f. iniellectU’S, partly through F. 
intellecUiel (Bnmetto Latino, 13 th c.).] 

A. adJ. 1. Of, or belonging to, the intellect or 
understanding, (In quot. 1531 = Intellective or. i.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. xyi. (Add. MS. 27944), 
God is Welle ofgoodnes and of rijtiousnesse, intellectual 
sijt & vertue, Jxxt comejr of non ol»er. 1531 Elyot Gov, iii. 
xxiv, The thirde parte of the soule is named the parte intel- 
lectual! or of undersiaodynge. 1624 Gataker Tratuubst. 97 
By contemplation with intellectual eyes. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootoniia 214 Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of 
Intellectual! slavery’. * 7 *S Pope Odyss. xx. 414 Pallas clouds 
with intellectual gloom The Suitors souls, insensate of their 
doom I 2845 RIaorice Plor. Philos, in Eneycl. Metrop. 652/1 
That sense of intellectual lordship wjiereby a man is able to 
feel that he has that in him of which nature may present 
many likenesses, but to whicb it can offer no parallel. 1830 
Robertson Semi. Ser, in. iv. 43 An intellectual conception 
of the Almighty. 1878 Morley Carlyle All unveradty, 
torpid or fervid, breeds mtellectnal dimness. 


IKTELIiECTTTAIiISlVr. 

■ b. Qualifying a descriptive noun : That is snch 
in relation to the intellect. 

173* Chandler tr. LinfioreJis Hist, hujuis. II. 28 He 
who is a concealed Heretick in thi.s sense is generally called 
an Heretick purely intellectual. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. ro The 
intellectual aristocracy of the thirteenth centuiy* had con- 
quered. 

C. That appeals to or engages the intellect ; re- 
quiring the exercise of understanding. 

1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1851) 286 Almost ever^' intel- 
lectual employment has a tendency to produce some intel- 
lectual malady. 1871 Freeman Nor 7 n. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 216 Skill in the more intellectual branches of warfare. 

f 2. Apprehensible only by the intellect or mind, 
non-material, spiritual; apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (as distinguished from what is perceived 
by the senses), ideal. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth.^ De P. R, ir. ii. (Add. RIS. 27944), 
An aungel is siibstancia intellectual, alwey menable, free, 
and bodiles, seruinge god by grace & not bi kynde. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Cltyld. 47 An iniellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne jhe Insighte of the sowle by a w’onderfull myghte 
of god is cleerly fastnyd in unbodely substaunce. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 270 b, Of the intellectual! 
visyon, saynt Thomas gjTieth example of the holy wr3*ters 
of the scripiure._^ 1603 Bacon Adv. Lea/n. r. vi. § 4 To 
descend from spirits and intellectual forms to sensible and 
material forms. 1704 Norris Ideal World ii. i\% 271 By 
intellectual objects I mean those objects Avhich the mind 
perceives, without having any such impre.ssions made upon 
the body. 17x1 Pope Te 77 tp, Fa/f/e 10 A train of phantoms 
in wild orderrose, And, joined, this intellectual scenecompose. 

+ 8 . Characterized by or possessing ‘intellection 
understanding, or intellectual capacity; intelligent. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/1 (R. Suppl.) The beuen inlel- 
lectuell ben thaungelUs, and thaungellis ben called heuen 
byy* reason of dignity, and of their understanding. 1599 
Davies Noset Teipsu 7 n, Hum. Knoivl. iii, When their 
reason’s eye Could haue approch’t th’ etemall light as 
neere As the intellectual angels could haue done. X&54 H. 
More Plysl, Inig. ix. 26 [Angels] to whom Origen pro- 
I Bounces Good men equal, nor allows the glorious Stars. 

I though they were intellectual, to be tvorshipped. 1667 
I Milton P . L . h. 147 Who would loose, Though full of 
' pain, this intellectual being ? 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xvii, It appeared as If the strength of his intellectual self 
had subdued the infirmities of the body. 

b. Possessing a high degree of understanding ; 
given to pursnits that exercise the intellect. 

^ x8x9 Byron y 7 tnn 1. xxil, But— oh ! ye lords of ladies 
intellccluol. Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you 
.nil? j86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xvi. 3x1 Ine interest which the 
intellectual public of England take m the question. 2876 
Miss Braddon y. Haggard's Dau. II. 35 Priscilla ca-sc 
away her velvet head-band, reckless of the Tittle mourning 
brooch. .which confined it on her intellectual brow. 

B, sb. f 1- The intellectual faculty or part of 
man; the intellect, mind. Obs. 

x5^ Marston Seo. Villartie in. viii, The bright glosse of 
our intellectual! Is fouly soyl'd. x6oa znd Pt. Retsmi fr. 
PaT^iass. III. iv, 1344 How ere my dulled intellectuall, 
Capres less nimbly then It did a fore. s66z Glanvill 
Van. Dog 7 n. xiii. 124 The corporal Machine ; which even on 
the most sublimate Intellectuals is dangerously influential. 
2667 Milton P . L. ix. 483 The Woman, opportune to all 
attempts, Her Husband,, not nigh, Whose higher intel- 
lectual more I shun. 

2, //. Intellectual faculties; mental powers; 
‘wits'; = Intellect 3 . arch. 

26x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 285 He is a fellow as much 
beholding to his flve senses, as to his intellectuals. CX64S 
Evelyn Diary 29^ Sept. an. 1633 Retaining her intellectuals 
to the very article of her departure. 17x3 Swift Frenzy 
Denny Wks. 1755 III. 1. 144 The gentleman Is of good con- 
dition, sound intellectuals, and unerring judgment, a 1732 
T. Boston Crook {71 Lot 15 Some are weak to a degree 

in their intellectuals, a 2834 Lamb Lett. x. to Soiithey 96 
Your fear for Hartley's intellectuals is just and rational. 
2847 De Quincey Seer. Societies Wks. 2863 VI. 237, I keep 
her intellectuals in a state of exercise, nearly amounting to 
persecution. 

3, pi. Things pertaining to the intellect. 

2650 Baxter Saints' R. iv. xi. Add. (1662) 823 A Copious 
Digression, which 1 will not now Characterize either as to 
the Intellectuals or Morals. 1882 Schaff Eticycl. Relig. 
Kncnvl. II. 1707/1 Forgetting that orthodoxy in the depart- 
ment of religion, of intellectuals, may be divorced from 
orthodoxy in life and conduct. 

4, An intellectual being ; a person possessing or 
supposed to possess superior powers of intellect : 
see A. 3 , 3 b. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. n. v, First race of Intellectuals. 
2813 Byron fml. in Moore Bis H'ks. (1836) II.27X Canning 
is to be here, Frere and Sharpe,— perhaps Gifford..! wLsh I 
maybe well enough to listen to these intellectuals. 1884 
A. A.^ Watts Life A. Watts I. 124 The silent person who 
astonished Coleridge at a dinner of intellect^ls. 2898 
Daily Hews 30 Nov. 5/r Proceeding to refer to the so^caued 
intellectuals of Constantinople, who were e^ngaged in dis- 
cussion while the Turks were taking possession of the city. 
Intellectlialism (intele'ktii/aliz’m). [f. prcc, 

+ -iS5r. Cf. Ger. intellectualismtis in sense i.J 
1. Philos. The doctrine that knowledge is wholly 
or mainly derived from the action of the intellect, 
i.e. from pure reason. 

2829 Sir W. Hamilton Disetiss., Philos. Vneondtt. (1852) 

4 Rationalism (more properly Intenectnalism) has, from hts 
[Leibnitz’s] time, always remained the favorite philosophy 
of the Germans. 2848 R. L Wilberforce Ifuamatim xiv. 
(1852) 40t The opposite sj-stem, which may be caUed Inlel- 
lectualism..To Locke's prindple. ‘Nihil in intcl ectu nisi 
quod prius fuerit in sensu', he [Leibnitz] added, msi ipse 

56 
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intelleclus \ 1854 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. x. (1856) 288 A mid- 
dle course between two extremes, by which the Scylla of an 
excessive sensualism is avoided on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of an extravagant intellectualisra on the other. 

2 . The exercise of the intellect alone ; devotion 
to merely intellectual culture or pursuits. 

1838 Gladstone State in Kel. C/u (1839) 317 The advo- 
cates of this theorj’ often deprecate, in words, a mere naked 
intellectuaiism. 1855 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 309 Court- 
ing whatever diversions I can find in a sensuous, or a 
frivolous life, or in a cold intellectuaiism. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. ^ Dogma (1876) 275 Religion is no intellectuaiism, but 
righteousness. 

Intelle'ctualist. [f. as prec. + -isr.] A de- 
votee of the intellect or understanding ; in Philos. 
one who holds that knowledge is wholly or mainly 
derived from the action of the intellect, i.e. from 
pure reason. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leam. i. v. § 6 Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are notwithstanding commonly taken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophy, Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying, Men sought truth in their own little worlds, 
andnotinthegreatand common world. 1666 Bp. S. Parker 
Platonick Philos. 59 These pure and Seraphlck Inlellec- 
tuafists forsooth despise all sensible knowledge, as too gross 
and material for their nice and curious Faculties. 1802 Ld, 
Casipdell Let. Aug. in Life (1881) I. 92, I gain admission 
to the richest banquet ever served up to the longing Intel- 
lectualist. 1831 FrasePs Ma^. III. 582 Mr. Godwin is an 
Intellectualist, and his reasoning is speculative, a mode of 
ratiocination which makes a man doubt. 1865 Lecky 
Rationalism 318 The intellectualist and the art 

critic were replaced by men of saintly lives but of persecuting 
zeal. i 83 z Natiofi (N. Y.) XXXII. 791 The great quarrel 
between the Intellectualists and the Sensationalists in vision. 

attrib. 1857 T. E. Webb Intellect. Locke iv. 71 The views 
which have influenced Locke’s Intellectualist opponents 
from the time of StilUngfleet and Leibnitz to the present. 

Hence Intelle:cttiali*stic tr., pertaining to intel- 
lectualists or intellectuaiism. 

1887 T. Whittaker in July 455 What maybe called 

spiritualistic or intellectualistic pantheism. 1890 A thenarum 
5 July 34/1 It became completely overshadowed by the in- 
tcllectualistic-speculative. 

Intellectuality (intelektit/,je*liti). [ad. late 
L. intellectudlitds (Tertullian), f. intelleciudlis : cf. 
It. intdkttualith (Florio)-] The quality or state 
of being intellectual ; intellectual power or ability. 

161X Florio, Intelleilualita^ inlelleciu.Tlity. J664 H. 
More Mysi, Iniq. 420 We may see how Fire is a symbol of 
Intellectuallity. XW7 — Div. Dial, iv. xxxiii. (1713) 386 
If you would but once, vouchsafe to bow down your Kleta- 
physical Intellectualities to these meaner Theories. 1701 
Beverley A^oc. Quest. 44 In the Former Parts of Prophecy 
the Prophetick Symbols, and Emblems have exceeded the 
Sensibility, and even Intellectuality of the Events. 1821 
Black'jj. Mag. X. 89 A,dispute. .about the superior intellec- 
tuality of the profession. xSdT JIrs. C. Clarke S/taks. 
Char. X. 255 It remained for Sh^espeare to assert in behalf 
of his sisterhood a claim to the higher endowments of in- 
tellectuality. 1874 Lisle Carr yud, Civynne I. i. 20 The 
whole space was . .lighted up with passion and intellectuality. 

b. transf. An embodinientofintellectu.il ability j 
an intellectual person (or one so reputed). 

x866 Carwle /rain^ in Rcmin. (1881) 1 . 14X In’ing 
..used to give breakfasts to intellectualities be fellin with.. 
They were but stupid intellectualities. 

Intellectualization (intele:ktiw,abi2^*j3n), 

[f. next + -ATioif.] The action of intellectualizing, 
or condition of being intellectiialized. 

1821 Black-M. Mag. X. 677 At the time when the Edin- 
burgh Review made its appearance, there existed, among 
all ranks and orders in this country, a general intellectual- 
ization. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, xv. (1877) 372 
A superficial intellectualization is to be secured at the cost 
of a deep-seated demoralization. 1887 Ilar/ePs Mag, Oct. 
807/2 Is this intellectualization ofwomen beginning to show, 
in the conversation of women when they are together, say in 
the hours of relaxation? 

Xntellectnalize (intMe’ktiwjabiz), v. [f. In- 
tellectual a. + -izE.] 

1 . trans. To render intellectual; to give an in- 
tellectual character or quality to. 

cx8i9CoLERiDGEin7?p;y.(i836)Il. 131 Shakespeare., brings 
forward no subject which he does not moralize or intel- 
lectualize. 1821 Blackiv. Mag. X. 525 It makes literature 
popular, and refines and intellectualizes life. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant ii. xiii. 506 Leibnitz intellecluah'sed perception 
just as Locke sensualised the conceptions of the under- 
standing. 

absol. x8^3 Blackiv. Mag. LIII. 504 The bent of Sir 
Joshua’s mind was to eIe^^te, to dignify, to intellectualize. 
b. intr. for re^. To become intellectual, 

*897 A. Birrell in Daily Ne^os 8 Nov. 6/7 If they con- 
sidered the characteristics of the poetry of that day and its 
progress down to the present lime, he thought they could 
not fail to see that it had intellectualised a great deal. 

2 . inir. [after moralizel\ To exercise the intel- 
lect; to talk or write intellectually; to reason, 
philosophize. 

Blackw.Mag. XXI. 516 Yet could I sit and moralize, 
and intellectualize, for hours at this ^^^^dow. 

Hence Intelle'ctualized ppl. Intelle*ctual- 
izing vhl. sb. and///. <7. 

1829 Southey Sir T, More II. 368 Whatever may be 
pleaded for its soothing and intellectualizing effects. 1831 
Blackzv. Mag. XXX. 345 The march-of-tmnd mechanics, 
the intellcctualized artificers. 1854 E. G. Holland Mem. 
Jos. Badger iv. 46 This intellectualizing on great rital facts, 
i_88x Shairp Asp. Poetry viL 202 One sentiment, one emo- 
tion, simple, passionate, unaIlo>’ed with intellectualising or 
analysis. 


Intellectually (intelcktir/ali), adv. [f. as 
prec. -f -LY - : cf. late L. inUllectudliler, F. iniel- 
lectitellement (15^0 in Hatz.-Darm.).] In an in- 
tellectual manner ; by means of, or in relation to, 
the intellect ; mentally, (f In first quot. Spiritu- 
ally, as opposed to ‘ bodily \) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De^ P. R. ii. ii. (W. de W. 27944), 
Aungelis .. bejj nou3i bodiliche longer noj>ir brood, nopir 
bicke, but )>ey be)> intellectualUche nyj and present. 157X 
Digges Pantom. 111. Hcfin. Pivb, Intellectually ye may 
thus conceyue a Sphere to be made, a 1677 Hale Prim, 
Grig. Man. iv. vm. 372 Man.. is able to perform that duty 
inlelleclually and intentionally. 1701 Norris Ideal IForld 
I. iv. 20.^ When I reason intelleciually I have oftentimes 
that intuitive evidence which is the ground of demonstra- 
tion. i860 Froudc V, 30X He was considered 

by the ultras as timid and inteilectualfy weak. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 26 May 6/2 It is frivolous to ask whether woman is 
intellectually the equal of man. 

Intelle'ctualness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being intellectual ; in- 
tellectuality. 

188^ Thoreau IVatdcn i6 Is it impossible to combine the 
hardiness of these savages with the intellectu.alness of the 
civilized man ? 

flntelle'Ctuate. Ohs. nonce-svd. [i.’L.inteF 
lectn-s Intellect + -ate i.] Intellectual character 
or position. 

zdoQ Tourneur Trans/. Met. E|)il. i«, Or else my sight 
gin's to abate, And’s reaued of it's intellectuate. 

Intelligence (inte-lidaens), sb. Also 5^6 
-ens. [a. F. (12th c. in Hat2.-Darm.), 

ad. L. intelleg-^ intelligcntia understanding, from 
inicUegent-em Intelligent : see -ence.] 

1 . The faculty of understanding; intellect, 

2390 GowerCo//^ hi. 378 He, which. .thilkeintelligencein 
mannes soule resonable Hath shape to be perdurable, c 1450 
Cov. Mysi. xxvij. (Shaks. Soc.) 273 It cxcedyth myn Intel- 
lygens. 2591 Spenser Teares Muses 255 A stonie coldnesse 
hath benumbd thesence And dimd with darknesse their 
intelligence. ^ 2664 Power Exp, Philos, lit. 158 To say, this 
Polary direction proceeds from itself, is to put a Soul, or 
Intelligence, at least, into the Stone. 2802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. iv. § 3 (2819) 49 There being no difference, as far as 
argument is concerned, between an intelligence which is 
not exerted, and an intelligence which does not exist. 2830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 4 He is led to the conception 
of a Power and an Intelligence superior to bis own. 

2 . Understanding as a quality admitting of de- 
gree; spec, superior understanding; quickness of 
mental apprehension, sagacity, (Said also in 
reference to animab.) 

C2430 L^*DC. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 God the ffulfylle 
withe intelligence, ? 2507 Communyc. (W, de W.) A ij, O 
man deuoyde of intellygcnce Open thyne eeres unto my 
call and cryc.^ 2508 Dunbar Poems tv. 34 He spairis no 
lord for his plscence, Na clerk for his intelligence, 1568 
Grafton Chron. I, Ep., That some learned Englisheman 
of good intelligence would .. confute such errors. 2780 
Burke Sp. Eccn, Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 232 We can proceed 
with confidence, because we can proceed with intelligence. 
2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 350/2 Baron Cuvier,, observes [of ele- 
phants] that., he never found their intelligence surpass that 
of a dog nor of many other carnivorous animals. ^ 1847 Car- 
penter Zool. § 202 The Common Seal .. is readily domes- 
ticated, and shows great intelligence and attachment to 
Man. 1872 Yeats Techti. Hist. Comm. 428 It is clear that 
intelligence has ever proved itself superior to ignorance. 

3 . The action or fact of mentally apprehending 
something ; understanding, knowledge, cognizance, 
comprehension (^something). Now rare or Obs. 

c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 3680 To whay me . . Crist gaf, . 
Grace of the haly gast and eke of tonges intelligence. 

? c 1530 Crt, of Love 5, I write, as he that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence. 2552 Adp. Hamil- 
TO.v CatecJi. (1884) 4 ^ j* helpis us to the Ircw intelligence of 
the scripture, 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 2 God doth 
not reason but with one simple apprehension, or intelli- 
gence he knowesall things. 1790 Han. More Rejig. Fash. 
iForld (1791) 75 A disposition to enjoy them, arising from 
an intelligence of their nature, and a reverence for their 
value, i8ig Shelley Peter Bell v, xi. Of lakes he had 
intelligence; He knew something of heath and fell, 

i'b, ?A branch of knowledge, department of 
science. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. po Mathematique of bis science 
Hath yet the thridde intelligence Full of wisdom and of 
clergie And cleped is geometric. 

4 . An impersonation of intelligence; an intelli- 
gent or rational being; esp. applied to one that is 
or may be incorporeal ; a spirit 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ii. iL (Add. MS. 27944), 
Spiritis bat beb ^Iso I-clepid inlelligencie fLat, pi.}, beb 
ful of schappis & liknes bat nedib to baue knowlech & kon- 
nynge.]^ 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i, iii, (Arb.) 23 The 
diuine intelligences or good Angels. 1667 Milton .P. L. 
VHf. 181 How fully hast thou satisfi’d mee, pure Intelligence 
of Heav’n, Anwl serene 1 1685 Enq. Notion Nat. 

53 The School Philosophers .. teach, the Coelestial Orbs to 
be moved or guided by Intelligences, or Angels. 1756 
Nugent Spir. Laavstyj^ 1 . 1. i. 2 The in- 

telligences superior to man have their laws, 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More I. 21 A correspondent degree of wickedness 
may effect a communion with evil Intelligences. 1836-7 Sire 
W. Hamilton Metafh. (2877) I. iit. 50 Man, as a thinking 
and cogniting intelligence. 

b. An embodiment of intelligence ; a person of 
superior intellect, rare. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, i. (XB63) *77 ‘Really*, 
^id Charles Grover, our intelligence— -a fine old steady 
judge . . ‘ they are no belter th^ so many old women '. 


6. Interchange of knowledge, information, or 
sentiment ; mutual conveyance of information • 
communication, intercourse. Now rare or Ohs. 

253X Elyot( 7 <w. in. xxiv, Also intelligence is noweiised 
for an elegant worde, where there is muiuall treaties 01 ap. 
poyntementes, eyther by letters or message. 1549 
Scot. ix. 78 Ane prince of athenes callit drcisus..hed scaet 
intelligens vitht xerxes kyng of perse, 2560 Bible (Genev.) 
Dan. xi. 30 He shal euen returne, & haue intelligence with 
them that forsake the holie couenant, 2614 Raleigh //y/. 
World I. (1634) 120 That they might repayre to each other 
and keepe intelligence by River. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. ii|. 
848 [Constellations] as they came from hence, With us may 
hold Intelligence. 2717 Lady M. W, I^Iontacu Let. to 
12 Feb., They took it into their heads .. that he Y-as 
of intelligence %vith the enemy. 1720 Mrs. Manley 
(f Love\yT4\) 250 They were of Intelligence together. 1855 
5 Iilman Lat. Chr, vii. vL (1864) IV. 190 Denunciations of 
..the barbarity of these. .who were accused of seaet in- 
telligence and confederacy with the Mohammedans. 

Fuller Pisgah 11. :v. 106 Whence he concluded 
that this river entertained an underground intelligence with 
th.at fountain. 


t b. esp. applied to the communications of spies, 
secret or private agents, etc. Obs. 

2587 Fleming Conin, Holinshed 111 . zyj'zli DIuersead- 
uertisements thereof sent .. by other good meanes and in- 
telligences from hir ambassadors and seruanis residing in 
other countries. 2695 Temple Hist. Eng. 565 He practis’d 
private Intelligences in the Danish Court. 2696 Phillips 
(ed. 5), Intelligence. . . the Correspondence that Statesmen 
and Klerchants hold in Foreign Courts and Countreys. 

f 6. A relation or footing of intercourse between 
persons or parties ; a good (or other) understanding 
between or with. Obs. 

2597-8 Bacon Ess., Follotvers (Arb.) 32 That ill intelli- 
gence that sve many times see between great personages, 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, Commiv. (1603) 262 With the 
king of Polonia hee hath not any negotiation, save good 
intelligence, x66x Bramhall yust Vind. vi. 146 Intestine 
discord between the King and his Barons, bad intelligence 
with Neighbour-Princes. x6o6 Phillips (ed. 5), InUlli- 
gence,..\.h^ Union and .\mity between two or more Persons 
that rightly understand one another. 2734 tr. Rollhis Anc. 
Hist. (1827) Vn. xvr. § 6. 43 Hesentan embassy,. to renew 
the good intelligence between them. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
VIII. 405 Having made the truce with Joachim it was to 
last no longer than his good intelligence with her ally. 
fig t6os Bacon Adv. Leant, i, iv. § ii ITie^ sciences .. 
which have had better intelligence . . with the imagination 
. . than with . . reason, are . . astrology, natural roagjc. and 
alchemy. 2642 Fuller HolyfyP. State 11, viii. 77 Well did 
the Poets feigne Pallas Patronesse of arts and armes, there 
being ever good intelligence betwixt the two Professions. 

7 . Knowledge as to events, communicated by or 
obtained from another; information, news, tidings, 
rxASo Cov. Myst. xiii. (Shaks. Soc.) 125 The aungel Ga- 
bryei apperyd nym to, That bese wyff xulde conseyve he 
5an hym intelligence. 1509 Hawes Past. xxxvl 

(Percy Soc.) 190 We anone to our lady Pacience Will^ geve 
of you perfyie intelligence. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 830, 1 suspend [belief] till some eye-intelligenw of 
some ©four parts have testified the truth. 269STEMPLE/rw. 
Eng. (1690) 5 These were the Men from whom C®sar drew his 
best Intelligence concerning the Country. 1714 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to IVorSley Montagu 24 Sept., I 
intelligence is not at all to be depended on. 1818 J as. Mill 
Bnt. India II. v. v. 485 Intelligence poured in from ah 
quarters, that one place after another was assailed. j88o 
}\IcCarthy Own Yemes IV, .vHx. 29 The most accurate 
source of intelligence in all matters of public interest 
f b. pi, A piece of information or news. Ohs. 
2592 T.^ Henage Let, in Sir H. Unton's Corr. (Raxb.) 268 
The busines of procuringe the intelligences of the world. 
2654-66 Ld. Orrery (1676)529 The just gods., 
have sent me an Intelligence. 2682 Luttrell Brief 
(1857) I. 231 For the suppressingall the iveeklj’ intelligences 
and other lihells. 2707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Pfd' **• 
.xi. 147 The Keeper [of the Paper Office] hath in his Charge 
all the publick Papers .. all Letters^ Intelligences, NegoW- 
tions of the Queen’s publick Ministers abroad. 175 ® iv* 
Paltock] Life P. ?FiV.^z/wxl.(i883) ii4/2> I sent forN^gig 
to obtain some intelligences I wanted to be informed of. 

f c. The obtaining of information; the agency for 
obtaining secret information; the staff of persons 
so employed, secret service, Cf. Intelligenceb. 
x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i. Wks. 1856 L tt? 

When will the Duke holde feed Intelligence, Keepe wwie 

observation in large pay? 1617 Moryson iL 24 ® 
have here the worst intelligence, of any Instrxunents^ tna 
any Prince in Christendome doth imploy in so { 

a businesse. 2668 Pepvs Diary 14 Feb., Secretary Jlomc 
did this day in the House, .say that he w'as allowed 
a-year for intelligence. 1697 Dampier Voy. L.r 33 ^° 
some Men purposely to get Prisoners for intelligence. 

d. comb. Intelligence Office (/7.6‘.), *an office 

or place where information may be obtained, par- 


ticularly respecting servants’ (AVebster, 1864). 

26x1 CoTCR., Inte/l/gencier. .an intelligence-giuer; a spy. 
2692 Bentley Boyle Lect. iii. 102 Berosius set up nis in- 
telligence Office at Cos. 2856 Olmsted Slave 
Much like Intelligence Offices, being large 
occupied by ranges of forms. 2885 Pall Mall G. o ina • 
7/1 The Survey and Intelligence officers are again busy i 
all directions. 2888 27 /wj- ( weekly ed.) 3 Feb. 9/1 An 1 - 
telHgence department — that is, a department which gat 
information of every cla.ss and character to jj* 

administration in that department to use 
called upon. 2898 IVesim. Gaz. 24 Sept, sh (F^ ^ 
Colonel Picquart then presided over the spy departm , 
know’n in polite language as the Intelligence Bureau. 

t Inte’Uigence, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. a. To bring intelligence of (an event, 
etc.), b. To bring tidings to (a person) ; lo inform. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 70 Thy little soule fo 



INTELLIGENCED. 
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INTELLIGIBLE, 


Heauen must be sent, to intelligence the calamity of leru- 
saleim 1637 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 75 They were freshly 
intelUgenced from thence. 1642 T. Case Go(£s Rising (1644) 
5 Gedaliah, when Intelligenct by Jonathan., of a bloody 
massacre contrived against him. 

2. inir. To convey intelligence; to tell tales, 
(Cf. Intelligekcikg fl. I,) 

16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/, Lady nr. i, If you stir far in 
this, I’le have you Nvhipt, your ears nail’d for intelUgencing 
o' the pillory, and your goods forfeit. 

Intelligenced (-enst, foet. -ensed), a. [f. 
prec. sb. + -ED 2.J a. Having understanding, intel- 
ligent. b. Furnished with information, informed. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng, x_in. Ixxix. (1612I 327 More we 
purpos’d to haue pen’d : Which to intelligenced Men, more 
daring, we commend, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. xxiii. 
§ 22 Haue priiiacye and conuersation with some one friend 
..well intelligenced in euery seuerall kinde. 1889 Sat, 
Rev. 17 Aug. 177/2 The dust, .thrown in the eyes of persons 
better intentioned than intelligenced. 

Intelligencer (inte*lid 5 ens 3 j). [f. Intelli* 
GENCE sh. 4 - “ER ; pcih. after obs. F. inicUigencitr 
*an Intelligencer; an intelligence-giiier; a spy* 
(Cotgr.); cf. It. inteUigeniiere *an intelligencer* 
(Florio).] One who conveys intelligence or in- 
formation : a. spec. One employed to obtain secret 
information, an informer, a spy, a secret agent. 

1581 Savile Tacitus^ Agric. (1622) 184 Being depriued by 
intelligencers and spies of the commerce of hearing and 
speaking together. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 124 The 
hellish detested ludas name of an Intelligencer. 1644 Chas. 
I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ir. III. 317 Wee desire you to 
keep forth Scouts and Intelligencers to give you timely 
advertisement, if he shall advance Westward. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son (1673) 85 It is an Office unbecoming a Gentleman 
to be an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better than 
a Spie. 1788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 444 He has no 
diplomatic character whatever, but is to receive eight thou- 
sand Hvres a year, as an intelligencer. 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 241 All the spies, all the intelligencers, 
actually or late in function. 1874 hloTLCV Barneveld I. i, 
68 He was all-sufficient as a spy and intelligencer, 

b. A bringer of news ; a messenger ; an in- 
formant; a newsmonger. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. xx. 386 They are curious, and great 
lovers of novelties, .great intelligencers, and lovers of his- 
tories. X633 T. Adams Exp, a Peter iii. 6 He [NoahJ 
sends out his intelligencers, the raven and the dove. x6^x 
C, Cartwright Cert, Relig, i, a i Think ye, that those minis, 
tring Angels who are called Intelligencers, give them no 
intelligence? 17x2 Steele Sped. No, 427 ? 2 The many 
Stories which every Body furnishes her with, .make her the 
genera! Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be said by 
one Woman against another. ^ 2780 Cowper Lett, 10 Dec., 
Wks. 1837 XV. 62 My intelligencer with respect to Lady 
Cowper’s legacy proved to be mistaken, 1863 Pilgrimage 
Prairies II. 3 Bryce and I eagerly followed our intelli. 
gencer to assure ourselves of the truth of his report. 

0 . Jig. Applied to things. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia, ir. Wks. 1725 1 , 203 Whose eyes, 
being his diligent intelligencers, could carry unto him no 
other news, but discomfortable. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot, 
I. iii. 13 The Nerves .. are the Intelligencers and way 
of conveyance untill they come into the moveable parts. 
1687 Settle Reff. Dryden 76 Oliver’s Nose was no doubt a 
wonderful intelligencer. 1769 E. Hargrove Knaresbro, ii, 
(1798) 99 The subscription book to this library is of great 
use as an intelligencer to know what company are at the 
place. 1877 Dowden Stud. Lit, (1890) 247 The avenues be- 
tween the senses and the imagination are traversed to and 
fro by swift and secret intelligencers. 

t d. As the title of a newspaper, or other publi- 
cation. Obs, 

1641 R. Brathwaxt {l\tl<i) Mercurius Britannicus: or, the 
English Intelligencer. 1659 {title) The Parliamentary In- 
telligencer. 1728 S'tvift's Lctt,{i-jtS\ 11.89 Desire her to 
shew it to the author of the Intelligencer, and to print it 
if he thinks fit. 1801 F. Barrett {title) The Magus, or 
Celestial Intelligencer ; being a complete system of Occult 
Philosophy. 

t Izxte’Uigeuciii^f ppl* Obs. [f. Ixtelli- 

GENCE V. or sb. -h -ING ^.J 

1. Conveying intelligence or information; playing 
the intelligencer or spy. 

1608 Chapjian Byrods Coiisp. ii. Plays 1873 II. 203 You 
much wrong me To thinke me an intelhgencmg instrument. 
1611 Shaks, Wint. T. u. iii. 68 A most intelligcncing bawd, 
rtiyii Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 160 Happy the 
Prince. .Who is omniscient in his Royal sphere, By adiflus’d 
intelligcncing Ear. 

2. Acting as an ‘ intelligence * : cf. qnot. 1685 
s.v. Intelligence sb. 4 . 

1669 CoKAiNE Poems^ Elegie Elis. Reppington 76 Beget- 
ting harmony to emulate What the Intelligencing Spirits 
create By motion of the Spheres. 

Intelligency (intclid^ensi). Now rare. [ad. 
L. inteUigentia : see Intelligence and -ency.] 

1. =Intelligence jA I. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 598 Omniscience with inteU 
ligency. 

2 . = Intelligence jA 4. 

2652 Benlowes T/teopk.^ Pref., Super-coelestials are In- 
telUgencies altogether Spiritual and Immortal. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serm. 88 The very .■Vngels.. those bright Intel- 
ligencies, glorious Ministers of the Court of Heaven. rtx844 
R. Balmer Led. Disc. (1845) II. 113 Heaven, the dwelling 
place of incorporeal intelligencies. x86s Brownlow North 
Ourselves {x866) 101 Every created intelligency must have 
answered, ‘No one*. 

+ 3, = Intelligence j“A 5 . Ohs. 

*598 J. D- tr. Le Ro/s Arisiotles Politiqves 74 To permit 
no banquets, assemblies, intelligencies, nor any like thing. 


17x1 Shaftesb. Riisc. F.ejl. in. ii. noie^ From Flocks, Herds, 
and other natural Assemblages, .to human Intelligencys and 
Correspondencys. 

t4. « Intelligence jA 7 b. Ohs. 

167s. Earl op Essex Z#//. (1770) 32 , 1 give you thanks for 
the divers intelligencies you send me. 1748 Richardson 
C/«msrt<i8ix) 1 . xxvL x8x He cannot come at these intelli- 
gencies fairly. 

Intelligent (inte’lidjent), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
intelleg-y intellige>tt-evi, pr. pple. of intellegere 
(later intelligpre) to see into, perceive, understand, 
f. inter between, within + legere to bring together, 
gather, pick out, choose, catch up, catch with the 
eye, read, Cf. F. intelligent (Cotgrave, 1611 ).] 
h.. adj. 1. Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessing intelligence or intellect. 

1558 Florxo, Jntelligenfet intelligent, knowing, vnder- 
standing, skilful. *6x5 J. Stf-phens Satyr. Ess. 128 Philo- 
sophy hath divided our soules faculty ; and makes the In- 
telligent part our principall essence. 1736 Butler Anal. 
I. iii. 62 The work of an intelligent mind. 1830 Herscuel 
Stud. Nat.P/iil. 5 When he contemplates. .the thoughts, 
atts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent self. x88x 
Darwin Vegetable Mould ii. 97 If worms have the power of 
acquiring some notion, however rude, of the shape of an 
object and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be called intelligent. 1890 C. L. Morgan 
Life ff Intelligence ix. 372 , 1 regard the bees in their cells . . 
as workers of keen perceptions and a high order of practical 
intelligence. But 1 do not .. believe that tbeyreason upon 
the phenomena they deal with so cleverly. Intelligent they 
are ; but not rational. 

2. Having a high degree or full measure of un- 
derstanding ; quick to understand ; knowing, sen- 
sible, sagacious. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 40 O what 
pleasure to the intelligent It is to knowe and have percey- 
veraunce Of theyr connyng. ^1626 Bacon (J.), It is.. in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the mote intelligent. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 199 How acceptable soever 
to grave and intelligent Persons, 1678 Cudworth lutell, 
Sysi. I. iv. § 14. 258 The more intelligent of the Greekish 
pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity who was the maker of the world. 2796 
Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VlII, 150 By far the most in- 
telligent statesmen. tZyj Penny Cycl. IX. 61/2 ITie spaniels 
..and the hounds which comprise the most useful and 
intelligent do^s. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. i. I. 83 After 
the fashion of intelligent and well educated gentlemen. 

Comb. 1830 hlooRE Mem. (1854) VI, 143 A fine . . inlelli- 

f ent-spoken old fellow. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. x68 
le is a good, intelligent-looking man. 
b. Of action, speech, etc. : Showing a high (or 
fair) degree of understanding. 

1842 Calhoun Wks. IV. 66 (TheyJ tell us, in language too 
Intelligent to be mistaken, that they intend letc.]. 1891 
Speaker s May 534/1 All who take an intelligent interest m 
the growth of education, 

3. That understands or knows (a particular thing, 
circumstance, or subject) ; cognizant of\ acquaintwl 
with \ versed in* 

1546 St. Paters Hen. VI/I, XI. 95 A conspiracion . . in 
the wich the said Secretary shold be intelligent. 165* H. 
CoGAN tr, Scuder/s Ibrahim in. i. 32 They were intelligent 
with your carrying away. 1653 — Scarlet Gown 133 He is 
. - most intelligent in the Civil and Cannon Lawes. 1665 G. 
Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 57 Skill’d in the 
Indian Tongue, and perfectly intelligent of these matters. 
1667 Milton P, L. vii. 427 Part . . rang'd in figure, wedge 
thir way, Intelligent of seasons, and set forth Thir Aierie 
Caravan. 1791 Cowper Iliad li. 1040 She ceased ; her 
Hector heard intelligent. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 606/2 Those 
who are capable of fairness . , susceptible of justice, intelli- 
gent of liberty. 

1 4. * Bearing intelligence, giving information, 
communicative ’ (Schmidt Shaks. Lex,'). Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Learin. i. 25 Seruants,, Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. Ibid. 
ni. V. 12 An intelligent partie to the aduantages of France. 
Ibid. 111. vii. 12 Our Postes shall be swift, and intelligent 
betwixt vs. x6xi — Wint. T. i. iu 378 Do you know, and 
dare not? Be intelligent to me, 

B, jA 1. An intelligent or rational being; =* 
Intelligence 4 . b>. A person of intelligence. 

Now rare. 

x6oi Gill Trinity in Sacr, Philos. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an infinite action of the understanding. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. i. i. 3 God . . must of necessitie also be the 
first intelligent, 1719 Waterland Vind. ChrtsVs Div. ix. 
(1720) 172 Unless one infinite Intelligent be made up of 
UninlcUigcnts or finite Intelligents. \if$z Atkenxuin 2 July 
26/2 Karpoff and Garin ..depict to us the self-conscious 
troubles and failures of our * inteUigents ’ in search of rest 
for their .souls. 

+ 2. One who is cognizant of something ; a reci- 
pient of intelligence or information; a hearer. Obs. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penif. Ps. Prol., That the intcllygentes of 
the sayd sermons may be gladder in the path of lyght- 
wysness. 

f 3. One who conveys intelligence or information ; 
an intelligencer ; a spy, Ohs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602} 6s By. .apprehension 
of their messengers, or some of their inferior intelligents. 
1643 5 Yrs. K. James in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) V. 352 The 
Irish . , hearing of these ousdemeanors, for they have their 
intelligents here also, began to grow obstinate. 1751 tr. 
Beau-philosopher 60, I bad been Fool enough to have be- 
lieved the heavenly Intelligent I=angel]. 

lutelligeutial (inteUd 5 e*nJal), a. [f. L. I’lt- 
ielligentia Intelligence + -al. (Cf. the It. in 
quot. l 6 ll.)] 


1. Of, belonging to, relating to, or treating of, 
intelligence or intellect : == Intellectual A. i. 

x6it Florio, Intclegcntialc, intelHgentiall, intelectuall. 
1647 Crashaw Poems 164 We vow to make brave way Up- 
wards, and press on for the pure intelligential prey. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 190 The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, 
..soon inspir’d With act intelligential. xSrA Cary Dante, 
Paradise xx\M. 132 , 1 in one God believe;. .Nor demonstra- 
tion physical alone. Or more intelligential and abstruse, 
Persuades me to this faith. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma 
i. (1876) 45 Indications ., of a true law of our being on its 
ajsthetic and intelligential side. 

2. Possessing, or of the nature of, intelligence : 
« Intellectual A. 3, Intelligent A. i. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 115 Though Devills be intelli- 
gential Creatures 1792 Mary Wollstonhcr. Rights Worn. 
XV. 163 An intelligential creature who is not to receive but 
acquire happiness. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ Life 
First Thought, first Word, first Deed, these three, IntelH- 
gential Trinity, That was, and is, and is to be. 

3. Relating to or conveying intelligence or news. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI, ^2 The New York telegraph 

office, radiates 250,000 miles 01 intelligential nerves to ten 
thousand minor centers in America. 

t Intellige'ntiary, a. and sb. Obs. Also 
6 -oi-. [f. as prec. + -.VBi'.] 

A. adj. =Intei.ugeotiai. 3. 

X590 Wotton Let. to Ld. Zouch 20 Nov. in Reliq. (1685) 
sox What the Intelligentiary Letters of Ausburg, Lyons and 
Venice bring, Mr. Osborn, I know, fails not to advertise. 

B. sh. s= Intelligencer. 

1577-87 Holinsheo Scot ChroK. (1805) 1 . 72 There were 
sent over into_ France certeine intelligenciaries to move 
some conspiracie, 

Xntelligently (inte-lidgentli), adv. [f. In- 
telligent a, 4- -LY ^.] In an intelligent manner ; 
with intelligence; sagaciously, sensibly. 

2671 Boyle Use/ Math, to Nat. Philos. Wks. 1772 III. 
429 The knowledge of celestial bodies is not well to be 
attained, nor . . the theories proposed of them to be intelli- 
gently judged of, without anthmetick and geometry. 1790 
Beattie jl/on7/.S*r. 1 . 11. i. § 412 In affirming that the universe 
proceeds from chance, it would appear, that atheists mean, 
either that it has no cause at all, or that its cause did not 
act intelligently, or with design, in the production of it. 

Missions Amcr. Bd. II. xxxvi. 325 They., 
discuss and vote as intelligently.. as the missionary fathers. 
1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W, v, 1x884) 144 
A doctrine which, intelligently enforced, ought to appeal to 
all men with convincing power. 

Intelligibility (intedid^Ibi’liti). [f. ne.xt: 
see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or character of being intelligible; 
capability of being understood; comprehensibility, 

1678 Cudworth InteU, Syst. r. v. 718 The very essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility. 27^ 
H. Walfole Dram. Compos, in iValpoUaua (ed. 2) 1 . 42 
Thence a comedy always Joses some of its beauties .. and 
some of its intelligibility. 1869 Huxley in Sci. Opinion 
5 May 505/2 An essay of exquisite clearness and intelligi- 
bility, F. Hall Two Tri/es 30 Its convenience and 
instant intelligibility, 

b. An intelligible thing; « Intelligible 

B. rare. 

1610 Healey St, Avg. Cttieo/God 317 Plato .. averreth 
the antiquity of that opinion that affirmed the essence of 
intelligibilities onely. 1651 Biccs New Disp. p 290 Phantasie 
obtruded in the species of Intelligibilities. 

+ 2. Capacity of understanding; intelligence. 
(Cf. ne.xt I.) Obs. rare. 

a i 65 o Glanvill (J.), The soul’s nature consists xn intelligi- 
bility. 

Intelli^ble (inte-lidsib*!), a, {sb.') [f. L. 

iniellegi‘^ tnlelligibiHs, f. intellcgirc to understand 
-h-lBLE.] 

fl. Capable of understanding; able to under- 
stand; intelligent. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. vii. 23 The spirit of vnderstonding .. 
alle^ thingus beholdende, and that taketh alle intelligible 
spirilis [2388 able to vndurstonde: Vulg. inielligibiles]. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, l xii, He must enclyne. .to deter- 
mine. And set his hert to be intelligible, a 16x3 Overbury 
A Wife, etc. (1638) 124 A meere Scholer is an intelligible 
Asse. 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iiu 38 Plato supposeth 
the Universe.. a living intelligible creature. 2744 in G. 
Sheldon Hist. Deer/etd {Mass.) (1895) I. 535 A very Intel- 
legable man about thirty years of age. 1777 E. Badiam in 
New Eng. Hist, ff Gen. Reg. (1848) II. 49 The Mohawks 
are the most intelligible, as they Jive among the English in 
CaughnauTiga. 

2. Capable of being understood; that may be 
apprehended by the intellect; comprehensible. 

X509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xlih. (Percy Soc.) 2x1 Whose 
fame renowmed is ful openly .. In flamynge tongues to be 
intellygi’ble, 1549 Campi. Scot. To Rdr. x6, I hef vsit 
domestic scottis langage, malst intelligibil for the vigare 
epil. a 16x0 Healey Theophrastus (1636) To Rdr., TJie 
ardest wordes are made inlelligiblesL X732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. III. § 8 What you say now is very intelligible. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 58 A Rule of Action must 
be plain and intelligible. 1875 Jowxtt Plato (ed. 2) V. 194 
The aim of our institutions is easily inielHgible to any one. 
b. Of a person in reference to his words. 
i 6 ss Fuller CJu Hist.^ n. il § 7; Aidan, who naturally 
spoke Irish, was not intelligible of his English O^ngregation. 
2842 D'IsRAELtylwew. Z»?. (1867) X05 Calvin deemed that 
to render the people intelligent their instructor should be 
intelligible. Mod. He spoke so fast as to be hardly intel- 
ligible. He is not a very intelligible writer. 

3 . Philos. Capable of being apprehended only 
by the understanding (not by the senses) ; objective 
tointellect. (Opp.tor<r7»jWc.) (Cf.lNTELLKcriBLE.) 
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INTEMPERATE. 


1258 ’TvJE\~iSKBarii:,De P.IZ. it. ii. (Add. MS- 27044’, An 
auogd, by reoun of f>e spiritualte of his substoucce pcr- 
ceyue^ ia hymselfal founacs iateliicdbil. 1534 More Trent. 
cTi /^xsjr.v: W'ks. 1344/1 The sanctifying of tne misticall sacri- 
fice, and the tninsladon or chaunging: of it from tfaj^nges 
sensible to thynges intelligible. 1638 F. Jcsics Paint, cf 
Ancients iS Our Bind .. maketh np the coaceix'able or in- 
itlHgihie things out of the sensible. 1701 Norris Ideal 
IVcrid I. L 12 ^^^len ire say the Intelligible world, the mean- 
ing is.. a world: of a nature purely spintual and intellectual, 
and such as is not sensible, but intelligible only. 1856 
Vauch.sn Mjstics (lEdo) I. ^ The pr^umption of tl^<e 
who place sense above intelligence— ^who think that they 
can storm the Intelligible by the Sensible- 

B. Tliat tvhich is intelligible; an object of 
intellect or understanding; spec, in Philos, (see 
A. 3% ^ 

x6ot Gill THr.iiyisiSacr. PItlhs. {1625) 21S -^n Infinite 
iatelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an Infinite action of the understanding. 1659 Stan- 
ley Hist. PJ’Jlcs. III. iL iiS The philosophy which is of in- 
corporealls, and intelllgibles,ar4d immaterialis, and ctemalls 
..is firmly esmblLshed. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 634 This didne Word .. is itself the Image of God, the 
mo<t ancient of all Inielligibles, and next to the most High. 
17S3 T. T.i^-Lon Preelus I. 44 The andent iheologists ,, 
aSrmed that the soul was of a certain middle nature and 
condition between intelligibles and sensibles. 1847 Le\v>3 
II/s/. PJ:i!cs. (iS6jl I. 23 Draw off the mind from Sensible 
things and conduct them to Intelligibles. 

Inte'Iligibleiiess. [f. prec. -r - xess.] The 
qcality of being iatelligible ; intelligibility. 

x6xx Flosio, InfeUi^biiita^ intelligiblenessc- x66a H- 
^Io7.e Mjsi. Godl. L L 2 IntelHgibleness adds this further 
requisite also to a Mj-stery, that it thereby becomes Com- 
municable to such as are fitly prepared to be in.«tructed 
therein, 16^ S, Cl.^eke Script, yttsi. xvi. 85 Because of 
the cammodiousness, coherence, consistence, intelligibleness 
and smoothness thereof- 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 437 'Ihe 
prim^' requisite of a stjde is its inteJIigroleness: that is to 
say, it must be capable of being understood. 

Intelligibly (inte'lid^ibU), adv. [f. as prec, 
-r-LT-. ^Cf. late L. xVi/^Z/fc^'^Yx'/^r, Augustine.)] 

1. In an intelligible manner; so as to be capable 
of being understood ; comprehensibly. 

1607 E. Grimstose tr. Goularfs Mem. Hist. 434 The 
Maide talked plmnly and intelligibly with her- X71X .Anni- 
sos Sfeci. No. 165 ? 6 \^hea he writes for ^foney he knows 
how to speak intelligibly enough. 1754 Sullivan I'leto 
Hoi. 11. xlvii. 344 Do no: many bead lands, shoals, island.s 
speak most inteiiigibly to us, and say, we are but remnants 
of lands rudely tom from other shores? X855 Macaul-O* 
Hist. £ug. x\i. III. 703 They, .drew up a paper in which 
they very intelligibly hinted that this was their wish, 
t 2. In relation to the understanding ; as an ob- 
ject of intellect (0pp. to sensibly -f cf. Intelli- 
gible A. 3.) Ohs. 

x^ R. Co:^ y-usike ViruL 2 There are many things in. 
teiligible, which are not sensible ; as time does, cver^’articte 
of it, intelligibly pass awTiy, not sensibly. 1701 Norris 
Ideal IPorld i. j. 8 By the Ideal world I understand that 
world which is intelllgibb’ what this is sensibly, the eternal 
msdel and e.xemplar of all created essence. 

Intelligize (inte-lidjaiz), v. rare, [irreg. f. 
L. intellegere Xa understand + -IZE.] a. intr. To 
exercise the intelligence or intellect ; to think, 
b. irans. To take into the intellect. 

X803 EJijt, Rez’. I. c5i They [forms of thought] ..exist 
a priori, and independently of all experience in the subject 
who intelfigizes.^ 1890 Sceti. Leader i July 6 Hume lived 
in a society of highly-culm'ated men, whose scholarship was 
assimilated and Intelligized. 

•f Iate‘lliment. Obs.rare^'"^. [? corruption of 
intciidinient after intelligenceh\ =lNTEN*D>rENT 3. 

^2537 TItersiUs in Faur Old Plays (1848) 7S He that 
forgeue Mar>* Mawdalene hyr synne. Make the hyghest of 
all thy kynne. In this wordes is double intellimente, 
Wonidest thou haae me hanged, mother, veramente? 

tlnte’merable, Obs.rare—K [ad. L. *>//<;- 
merdbiPis inviolable, £ in- (In- 3 ) 4- *tetnerdbilis, 

i. temerdre to violate.] Inviolable, incorruptible. 

, *657 J- Goodwin Triers Tried 2 Both infallibility of 
judgement, and intemerable faithfulness^ in matters of 
Faith and supernatural concemmeoL 
Intemerate (inte*merA), a. [ad, L. intemer- 
dl-nSf L in- + temerd/us, pa. pple. <si temer- 

dre to violate.] Inviolate, undefiled, unblemished. 

i49t C.\XT0X l^UasPatr. GV. de W. 7495) loa/t Our 
sauyour wjth his intemerate & holy moder. 1495 Trevisds 
Barth. De P. R. 1, (W. de W.) 7 ‘I'he raoost pure, moost 
intermeTate..and moost vertnou>e vvTgjme. 1502 Arnoloe 
Chiyn. (iZsj) x6i [tVe] wj'l not sutler our intemerai and 
inriolate feyth in no maner of promesse to ^ conupte or 
defined. 1657 Reevx Geds Plea Ep. Ded. i A Gentleman 
of intemerate fame, and unblemishw reputation. 1864 E. 
Sarcest Peailiar II. 254 Von mean to make her your wife, 
and the wife of Corberry Ratcliff most be intemerate. 1893 
'Pallet yi Oct. 651 I'he absolute sinfessness of Mar^’, as well 
as her intemerate virginity. 

Hence Inte*merately adv., in an intemerate or 
inviolate manner ; purely, lutemerateness, the 
quality of being intemerate or undefiled ; puritv, 
1607 Dovxe Pcems. etc.. Let. iaSirH. Gcadecre (1633I 
362 ITiey [my letters] shall therefore ever keepe the sincerity 
and intemeratenesse of the fountaine whence they are 
derii’ed, aiS^i — Serm, IL 520 He cannot take the water 
so slnccrdiy, so pureiy, so iatemejareJy from the cbannril as 
from the fountaine head. 

tlnte'merated,ff. Ois. [f. as prec.+-EDi.] 
= IXTEMEKATE. 

x6o3 J. King Serm. St. Jifarys 29 T*hat leaueth an asper- 
sion of scandall vpon his sacred and intemeraied name. 


a 1670 Hacret elip. Jiyiliatns i. (1692] 224 MTiich made 
him much contest to keep regal majesty intemerated. x68a 
H. MoRE/I>:«r/. Luce O. 269 Intemerated youth. 

i* l3lteiIiera*tioil. Obs.rare. [f.lNTE3JER.\TE 
(or its source) : see -ation. (Late L, has temerdtio 
in sense ‘ forging *.)} Inviolate condition. 

x66o Jer, Taylor Duhit. iii. fii. rule i § 17 This 
immunitj* and intemeratioa of holy things as well as holy 
persons. 

+ InteUiper,r^. Obs.rare^^K [In- 2: cf. E n- 
TKirrsn.] tram. To imuibc. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Pape's Bull y The judicious 
Reader may therem dtsceme notable artifice, intempering 
strong po^-son as it were in a pajve of Italian or Spanish 
perfumed gloucs. 

XnteTuperable, <7- [ad.Xi.f;;/m/£*r- 

dbil-is not lo be moderated, f. in- (In- 3) 4. temperdre 
to mingle in due proportion, IoTemeer.] Incapable 
of being moderated or kept within bounds. 

1898 Blachii’. Mae;. Jan. 13s i A ruler so wilful, so ever- 
lastingly boyish and intcmperable. 

Hence Iiitc’mperaBly adv., in an intemperable 
manner, without moderation or restraint. 

1897 F. Tiiojirsos* AVrtf Peems 4S Round and round in 
bacchanal rout reel the swift spheres intetnperably. 

tlnte*mperacy. Obs.rare. [f. I ntemper.vte : 
see -ACY ; cf. obstinacy, etc. (But perh. a misprint 
for intemperancy.')] Intemperateness. 

1341 R. Cor‘LAS‘oGa^‘e//s Terapeut. 2 Bij, It is necessarye 
that the curgeyon of the thjTiges that are put fer fro thejT 
naturall beynges by* some iotcmpieracy be made by thyages 
of contrary vertue. 

Intemperameivt (mte*mperament). rare. [f. 
In- 3 4. T £ifpERAMENT : perh. repr. a mod.L. *in- 
temperdmentumh\ An imlenipered or distempered 
condition (esp. of the body, blood, etc.). 

1698 Fryer^ct. E.IudiaffP.^xx Fevers .. that accompany 
Catarrhs, from the Intemperament of the Spirable Parts. 
1822-34 Gisods Study Med. (ed. 4] I. 231 But whether 
[Cholera isl dependent upon an intemperament of the atmo- 
sphere or upon speafic contagion, is by no means ascer- 
tained. Hid. IV. 364 The disease [diabetes] is dependent 
upon a dyscrasy or intemperament of the blood. 

intemperance (intcTuperans). [a. F, intem- 
perance (Uresme, 14th c.), ad. L. ititeinperdniia 
(in senses x and 2 below), f. in- (In- 3) 4 temper- 
Temper.vnce.] Want of temperateness; the 
opposite of temperance. 

1 1. Intemperateness, inclemency, severity of the 
air, weather, or climate. Obs. 

7432-50 If. Higden (Rolls) II. 291 Knowenge by the 
planetesthetQtempeiaunceofwedre. 1482 Meuke/ Eveshojn 
(Alb.) 97 He was sum what dyssesyd and peymyd only by 
the intemperans of the eyre as in coolde and in hete. 1538 
Starkey Englaetd i. ». 47 The body, yf hyt be not strong, 
sone .. by intemperance of ayr, iabur, and trauayle, ys 
opprtssyd and ouerthrowTie. 1676 tr. GuUlatiere s Vcy. 
Athens 309 That the intemperance of that Wind might 
produce no rheums. 1697 Potter Aniiq. Greece ii, xx. 
(1715) 425 ^\)^en the Season through its coldness and intem- 
perance forc'd the Mariners to stay at Home. 1707 Curies, 
in Hush. Card. 40 The Trunk.. hinders those Juices from 
being lost or corrupted, .by the Intemperance of the Air. 

2. Lack of roedexation or restraint ; e.xcess in any 
kind of action; immoderation; spec, excessive in- 
dulgence of any jiassion or apj>etite. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccciv. 73 b, Intemperance is 
a great '*>'06, for it doth set every thynge out of order. 
7SS3 Brende Q. Curiiitsww. 151b, He. .would haue striken 
Clitus that was yet raging with thintemperaunce of his 
toun^, ^ i6ot Monday & Chettle Death Earl Huntington 
IV. ill. in Hazl. VIII. 303 No church nor chapel, 

abbey', nunnery. Are privileg'd from his intemp>erance. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 472 Some .. by violent stroke shall 
die, by Intemperance more In ilcals and Drinks, which 
on the ^irth shal bring Diseases dire. 176$ H. Walpole 
Otranto iv. (lyoS) 71 Your feeling, Isabella, is warm ; but. . 

I never knew it betray you into intemperance. 1849 SIa- 
CACLAY Hist. Eng. >11. 1 1. 106 But the intemperance of his 
bigotry’ was thought amply to atone for the intemperance 
of all his other passions. x88o/*/<tm Hints Seedlesvork 39 
Intemperance in any’ thing is bad. If young girls will read 
for several hours consecutively, .can they’ wonder that such 
intemperance brings its own punishment ?. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect 1. 246 It will now be difficult to credit the in- 
temperance of language to which he gave way. 

D. with j^/. An instance of this, an intemperate 
act or an excess. 

X613-X8 Daniel CoIL Hist. Eng. (1626) 17 Hee inflicted 
exact punishment on all intemperances of his people. 1807 
Pkldhig in Tom yours I. p.xiii, I'he intemperances 
of his early parts of life put a check by’ their consequences, 
to the progress of bis success. 

3. spec. Immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drink ; addiction to the use of intoxicants. 

Hn early use always contextually qualified.) 

16x7^ Moryson Itiu, III. X56 ily protection firom large 
dnnking, .. and so for that time avoided any great intem- 
perance. 17x5 De Foe Vey. round World (1840) 204 Drank 
large quantities of punch ..and by their intemperance in- 
flamed their blood. 1793 Friendly Addr. to Poor S Of such 
men intemperance in drinking is the general fault. X794 
S. Williams Fermorti 15S The difficulty of procuring a 
large quantity of this liquor, prevented any' general intern- 
I^rance. x84x Temperance Lancet 18 Sept., To awaken 
eke deadened sensibifity of the Christian W’orfd to the cryring 
evils of intetnperanee. x88t Med. Temp, yml, XLYI. 1x4 
It appears then, that intemperance is far more common on 
the n^e than the female side. 

tXnteTaperancy. Obs, [ad. L, iutemper- 
dntia : sec prec. and -ancy.] 


1. s=lNT£3fPERANCE I. 

X540 Ra\'Nolo Byrih Manhyude ti. riL {1643) 13^ ■]>., 
intemperancle and mutation of the ayTe and «eaihtr,Rav 
be cause of aborccraent. 1599 H.>klu\t Vor^ II. 70' fht 
intemperancy’ of the scalding ayre in that hot counirey. 
1669 WoRUDCE Syst. Agric. (i65i) 44 We cannot preitci 
to an Intemperancy of Climate for neither Hemp nor 

2. -Intemperance 2. 

1532 Tindale [Vks. (1573' 027 To aQoyde..y'«greatI:&:p- 
of vices that spring of intemperancy’. 1555 W. \Vatseuls 
Fardle Facions it. iv. 144 A manne ought to be ware cf ih; 
intemperauncy of women. 1678 Owen* I^Iind of Gcd til 53 
Immixed with that intemperancy of reriling other cea 
b. Intemperance 2 b. 

x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. ft Mor. 9S b, That for a w'nile, h; 
would beare with the intemperancies of his >rife. xt;5 
Milton Tetrach. Introd., N'Ts. (1851) 13S Not knomir.g., 
why I should be subject .. to the intemperancies of this 
mans preaching choler. X662 Bp. Hopkins Fnn. Servt. 
(1685) c6 They appeal lo reason for their judge, which con* 
monly by their debauches and intemperancies, ihe5’..so 
corrupt that it will not discern the truth. 

3. =lNTE3iPEr,ANCE 3 . (But alwavs With qcali- 
fication.) 

X5S5 Fep.ne Btaz. Gcntrie 128 Their wonderfoll escesse 
and intemperande in drinking. 16x9 R, Harris Drunkard i 
Cn/Bb, Intemperancies of this nature. 2620 Vensxr Dk 
Recta ii. 23 These are . . the commodities of wine .. that a 
meane and frugality be had in the vse of it, not intcniper- 
ancy and drunkennes. 

tlnte’jnperant, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. sntef/iperdret-em. f. iti- (J.v- 3 ) + temperdnUre^ 
pr. pple. of iemperdre to qualify, moderate, temper: 
sec -ANT.] 

A, adj. Wanting moderation or self-restraint; 
incontinent, intemperate. 

1542 \jxoMA.Erastn. Apofh. (1877) 13 Soche as be inten- 

f icrauni, that is ; foloers of their naughtie appetites and 
ustes. X598 J. D. tr. Le Roy's Aristotles PoUtiqTes 
They which begin st> yong to baue the company and vse 
of men are more inlemperant. 

B. sb. One who is intemperate, esp. in the Tise 
of alcoholic liquors. 

1882 in .A,nn.<noale (Supph), citing Dr. B. W. Richardses. 
Hence Intemiperaiitly adv., in an intemperate 


manner. 

1561 T, Norton Cithids Inst. iv. 58 He that bchaueth 
himselfe iniemperanily..geueih cuil example tohUbrctbim 
2596 D.^lkympix tr. Leslie's Hist Scot 1. m To truKe 
hail the Republik, gif the king leiuet intemperanllle, and by 
the boundes of his office. 

Intemperate (inte-mperA), a. [ad. L w- 

lemfirat-us untempered, inclement, immoderate, 
f. in- (Is- !)) + ie/nferaitts, pa. pple. of tempirart 
to Tejipeb. Primarily, as derived from a passive 
pple., applied to things, actions, etc. ; thence Irans- 
ferred lo persons = intemferant.'] 

1. Not temperate, excessive, extreme ; esp., of 
climate or weather, inclement, severe. Now ran. 

Intemperate zone, the I'orrid or Frigid rone, as opposed 
to the Temperate rone. , . 

Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1531) 107, 1 wy'Il. .nottkparte 
for all thU intemperate heate. 1591 Sv“LVESTER Vu 

l. iii. 502 The two intemperate rones. X690 LeyboubnC^)'^- 
Mni/t. 463 The Zones are either Temperate or Intcmp^tc. 
and the Intemperate are either Cold or Hot. C1817 xlocc 
Tales ff Sk. II, 139 A cold imemperate mind, 

2. Of persons, their actions, or habits : V ithont 
temperance or moderation ; going beyond due 
bounds; immoderate, unbridled; violent, 

X508 Kennedie Fiyting ti». Dunbar 522 Traitour, tyjan 
intemperate. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vih 60 Vnto all 
live in high degree, Ensample be of mind intemperaift 
Col. Rcc. Pehtisylv. I. 271 Many intemperate Speeches^ 
pafysages happend. 1777 Watson // (1839)^1*7 

most unhappy’ consequences, which would o£herivi>e 
arisen from the intemperate real of the reformers. tTO 
HooKinGurw. Wellington's Desp. (1S37) 1. 40 General bai 
requested permission to withdraw his intemperate appea . 
1875 Helps Ess., Choice <5- MaJtagent. Agents 76 x ou w . 
often find that men who are intemperate m speech are ca ♦ 
tious in writing. . ^ . 

3. Characterized by or addicted to excessive in- 
dulgence in a passion or appetite. 

CX430 Lydc. Min. Pecnis (Percy Soc.) 258 Bnfruciuo 
t.alkyng, intemperat diete. 1522 .trl-! 

WTcs. joo Through intemperate liuing driue our sell m - 
nes. 1603 Shaks. Mens. /or M. v. i. 98 His concuP^ctWe 
intemperate lusL 1665 AI.anley Gtvttus Lozy C. , . a 
239 Several Diseases raged among them, spnnging. ^ J 
from intemperate Drinking. 1846 Ruskin 

m. i. ii. § 4 Men are held intemperate, only when their 

overcome or prevent the action of their reason; on 
are indeed intemperate in the c.xact degree in wni 
prevention or interference takes place. . , ■ 

b- Spec. Given to the immoderate use of mio. 
eating drink ; addicted to drinking. 

1677 Temple Cure 0/ Gout\lV<>. 1720 1. 145, 
the pretence of 7 emperance to all such as me seldom 0 . 

drunk.. Men may., be intemperate every* Day, withou - 

drunk perhaps once in their Lives. x68S R- Ho^E ri • - 

m. 204/2 Intemperate persons,. core not which -Lndso 
so they’ con get Drink. i79<>“3 Beattie ^toryil Sc. • 

§ 3 (R.) Men, habitually intemperate, justly t;fy 

esteem of their fellow-citirens ; because they’ ^ 

themseh'es for every duty. 284$ G. £• Day tr, A 
Arri/n. Cheur, IT. 254 man. .of a muscular frame an g 
constitution, but of inleniperaie habits, 

t Intemperate, t-. Obs.rare-'. 
in 7 intemperate, [f. prec. : sec -atk o.J t 
To render intemperate ; to disorder, distemper* 



INTBMPEBATELY. 


INTEND. 


1654 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Gra^c 92 The fifth age is 
virill, and tlie vicdia between young and old age; yet doth 
it not so participate of either, as to affect, or intemperate it 
[ed. 3638 44 as that it is intemperate, or infected thereby]. 

Inte'mperately, [f. Iktejiperate a, 
+ Ill an intemperate manner or degree; 

without moderation; immoderately, excessively. 

1576 A. Hai,l Acc. of Quarrcll (1815) 34 Hall intern* 
perately sware he would never performe the same. i6ao 
Vesner Via Recta Introd. 3 viarg.^ Aire intemperately 
cold. 1620 T. Granger Div. Lo^ikc 53 Wine intemperately 
drunke, corrupteth the memorie. 1744 Phil. Trans. XLIII. 
136 In Africa., the Soil is as intemperately hot as the 
Climate. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1834) 243 Frederic 
. .flung the door intemperately against hlanfred, and bolted 
it inwards. 177^ Adair Anicr. Ind. 117 That evil habit of 
using spirituous liquors Intemperately, which they have been 
taught by the Europeans. 1858 Doran Crt. Pools 96 To 
laugh intemperately on very small occasion for it. 

Inte^mperateness. Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being intemperate. 

1 . Excessive or extreme character of air or cli- 
mate; inclemency, severity; = Intemperance i. 

1555 Edcn Decades 75 Theyr countenaunces doo declare 
the intemperatenes of the ayer and region of Dariena. 16x7 
JIoRYSON Itin, in. 77 The foresaid intemperatenesse of cold 
pres.sing great part of Germany . . they use hot stoves. 1685 
Boyle Salub. Air 51 Divers Diseases, .referr’d to manifest 
Intemperatenessesoftheair, in point of heat, cold, Moisture. 
1764 Har.uer Ohserv. xvni. viil. 351 The interaperaleness of 
the weather however obliged them . . to desist. 

2 . Want of moderation, excess in any action, 
esp. in passion or indulgence ; = Intemperance 2, 

1371 Golding CatvinonPs. Itx. 6 David was.. cleere from 
all troublesome intemperatnes, 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven 
iifon Earth § 7 For a Christian to e.\cuse his intemperate- 
ne.ssc. .and to say, 1 am borne cholericke, sullen, amorous, 
is an Apologie worse then the fault. 1653 Manton Exp, 
James i. 26 The quality of men’s religion may be discerned 
by the intemperateness of their language. x88o G.Mcreditu 
Tragic Com. (1881) 307 [He] was getting to purer fires 
through his coarser when the final mtemperatene.ss drove 
him to ruin. 

t Inte'mperatnre. Obs. [a. obs. F, intern- 
piraiure ‘ intemperature or distemperature of the 
bodie, vnseasonablenessc or foulenesse of weather’ 
(Cotgr.), f. in- (In- + temperature.'] 

1. inclemency, severity, distemperature of the air, 
weather, etc. ; — prec. i. 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ Jit. (1596) 309/1 For the great heat 
and intemperature of the weather. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 11, 194 The same excesses and intemperature of the 
seasons. 1725 N, Robinson Th. Physick 198 How the 
different Gravitie.s of this Element [Air], and its .several 
Variations, of hot, cold, dry, and moist Intemperatures, 
cause Diseases. 1753 Johnson in AdveninrerHo. itsr 8 
SVhether we owe it to the influences of the constellations, or 
the intemperature of season.s. 18x5 tr. Due de Levis' Eng. 
iqthCent. 1 . 19 'J'he most delicate women are seen exposing 
themselves to the intemperature of a humid atmosphere. 
X820 sporting Mag. VI. 159 These were not the only extra- 
ordinary effects of the late intemperature. 

2 . Abnormal or distempered condition of the 
body; intemperament. 

1559 Morwvnc Evonymus 154 It amendeth the cold in. 
temperature of the cheaste. \ffyaVc.AmyYaldus' Trcai.conc, 
Rclig, II. V. 229 He would have hindred the intemperature 
of the humors. 1727 Bradley Earn, Diet. a.v. Head-ache^ 
There is an Head-Ach, which proceeds from the Intempera- 
ture of the Brain, svhich Intemperature being cold and 
moist, predominates therein. X799 Corry Sat. Lend. (1803) 
38 Plato, .observes, that the moral intemperature of cities 
and the corruption of manners, originate in the bad example 
of others to youth. 

3 . Intemperateness of action or passion; =• In- 
temperance 2. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1G12) 156 Our owne in- 
temprature doth svorke m vs our owne vnrest. 

flnte’mpered, a. Obs. [In- 3 . cf. F. zn- 
tempire.] = Intemperate i ; inclement, severe. 

1556 Aurello «5- Isab. {x6o8) E viij, The heatte of the herte 
maketh you to take the intemperede and horribill winter for 
hoite somer. 

11 lutemperies (intempeTijfz). {U.intemperies 
intemperateness, f. xV/- (In- 3 ) + temperzes tempe- 
rature, temper.] Disordered condition of the body, 
dyscrasy ; rarely, of the weather. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, ii. in. 173 In the Cure of 
an Ulcer with a moist Inlempenes . . you are to mix Corro- 
boratives of an astringent faculty. 1707 Floyer Pulse- 
IFatchgg From the several Cacochyinias, the several In- 
temperiesare produc’d, as Calida, P'rigldn, Humida, Sicca. 
Ibid. 276 The Pulse will show.. the hot or cold Intemperies 
of any Part [etc.]. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., intetnperies, a 

derangement of the constitution of the weather. Also, the 
same as Dyscrasia. 

t Inte*mperous, a. Obs. rai-c'-^. [irreg. f. 
stem of inteinper'atCi^ic. + -o\)^.] *= Intemperate. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Panarctus 269, 1 , .rather would, hearts 
so inlemperous Should not enjoy me, than imploy mee thus. 

t late’mpery. Obs. rare'~‘\ [ad. P'. 
pirze =5 It. intemperky ad. L. intemperies^ intern- 
penm (see above).] - iNTEiiPERiES. 

XS76 T. Garencieres Coral 63 A feaver is a hot intemperj’. 
d* Intempe’stious, c. Obs. z'arc"^^. An erro- 
neous form (or perh. misprint) for ^izztcmpestivozis 
=ncxt. (Cf. Intempestuous.) 

1548 Hall C/z/wl, Rich. HI S 3 Lykewysehis .armie muebe 
marN’cled and no lesse mourned for his sodeyne and intern- 
pestious absence. 
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Intempestive (intempe*stiv), a. [ad. L. in- 
tempestzv-us, f. in- (In- ^)+ie/JzpestTvus seasonable, 
Tempestive. Cf. F* iziteznpestif, -ive (1579 iu 
Hatz.).] Untimely, nnseason.able, inopportune. 

1^3 [implied in Intempestivelv]. ^ X604 Supplic. Masse 
Priests viii, The disturbance that might have growne by 
such intempestive troubles. 1608 A. Willet Jle.vapia 
420 An intempestiueand vnseasonable confession of 
the truth. i6ai Venner Baths 0/ Bathe, Tobacco (1637) 3^4 
Reproving the too too Uceniious, liberal!, and intempestive 
taking of it [tobacco]. X76S Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 202 
The hemorrhages were |>roduced by an Injudicious intem- 
pestive use of hot alexipharmic medicines. X891 Cornh. 
Plag. Sept. 274 Break out into loud and intempestive 
laughter. X89X E. Castle Consequences 111 . ii. x.v. 106 
What intempestive freak brought the girl .. at such a 
moment? 

Hence Intempe^stlvely adv., unseasonably. 

1548 W. Patten Exp. Scott, Perorat. Pij, So intempes- 
tiuely totell that tale. t^S'^Cnf.RhSsro^Paradoxes'Ep. Ded. 

6 Had I not been intempestively drawne upon the Stage. 

t Intempesti'vity. Obs. [ad. L. iniempes- 
tzvit-dSy f. itt- (In- 3 ) + iempestlviids seasonable- 
ness, Tempestivitv. Cf. F. intempestivite (Littre).] 
Unseasonableness, untimeliitess. 

x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iil ix, 127 They were either 
guilty of Intempestivity and unseasonablenesse, or else of 
w'ant of Worth and Glory, a 1656 ’H.WEfiSerin. Eton i, (1673) 

4 A vice which they call aitaipia, Intempestivity, an indis- 
cretion by which unwise and unexperienced men see not 
what befits times, persons, occasions. 

Iiitenipe*sttioU8, a. raz'e'^^. An erroneous 
form (or perh. misprint) for ^intcmpesiivozts = In- 
tempestive. (Cf. Intempestious.) 

x88s Stevenson Dynamiter vn. 105 Visitors . . arrived . . 
at intempestuous hours of night or morning, 
t Intemple, obs. variant of Entemple. 

X673 H- Appendix 28 The Godhead indeed is hypo- 

statically intempled in the humane nature of Christ. 

'Mnte'iupoi^al, A. Obs. rare — [In- 3.] Hot 
temporal ; eternal, everlasting. Hence late’m- 
porally adv. 

x6s6 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 207/2 When divested 
of Matter, and Spiritualiz’d, their Will is only fed with 
intemporal spiritual good. Ibid. ix. 424/1 They. .Inhabit 
Eternity, which is . .ahvays being, because it always was, is, 
and shall be intemporally in the divine Mind, 
t lutenabrlity. Obs. [f. next + -itv.] The 
character of being ‘ intenable ’ ; incapacity of being 
held or defended. 

X644 Prynne & Walker Fienneds Trial 46 The weak- 
nesses, defects, and intenability of the Castle. Ibid. 83 
What should be judged uttermost extremity in rej^ard of 
men, Ammunition, victuals, or intenability of any Fort, to 
justifle the Governour’s surrender of it to the enemy ? 
t lute'Xiable, Obs. [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be held or maintained; untenable. 

1738 Warourton Div. Legai. I. 335 The Doctrine was 
preached up. .but intenable by Reason. 1752— Wks. (iSix) 
IX. Serm. xtit. 252 Intenable pretensions. 
Intend(iute’nd), v. Forms : a. 3-8 entend,4-6 
entende ; 4-7 intende, 5- intend. (Also 6, 

^rd pers, sing, intent.) [ME. a. F. ezztend-re, 
in i4-i5tU c. also iniendre, to stretch, extend, 
strain, direct one’s thoughts or faculties, to hear, 
understand, expect, occupy oneself (also rejl.) L. 
izztezzdere to stretch out or forth, to strain, direct, 
spread out, increase, turn one’s attention, purpose, 
endeavour, maintain, assert ; in med.L., also, to 
understand, interpret, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- Undh'e to 
stretch, to Tend. 

The extensive and complex development of senses in L. 
and OF. is reflected also in English. But the chronological 
appearance of the senses here does not accord with tlieir 
original development ; those first taken over from French 
in i3-i4th c. being figurative uses, far removed from the 
literal sense, which was only adopted directly^ from L. 
about or after 1600. As an attempt at chronological order , 
would only end in chaos, a logical arrangement, according I 
in the main with the development as gathered from all 
three languages, is here- followed. • But the history of some 
senses is obscure : sec Yl. The sense of early quotations 
is also often difficult to determine.] 

I. To stretch out, extend, expand, increase, 
intensify. [A group of senses of late introduction, 
immediately from I^tin.] 
fl. trazzs. To stretch forth, extend; to point 
forwards. Ohs. 

x6ox Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 223, I will onely 
intend my finger to some very few. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
(1670) 94 The Camelion .. swiftly intending his tongue of a 
marvellous length . . wherewith he preys upon flyes. X633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 si. v. xxvii. Upon whose lops spear- 
men their pikes intending, Watch there. 

+ 2 . intr. To stretch, extend (in position). Obs. 
1594 stid Rep. Faustus in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1B58) 
HI. 335 Out of which are two and thirty marvellous good 
stone bridges, inteiiding to either side of the city. 

f 3 . trans. To stretch, strain, make tense; to 
expand, dilate, lit. and_^^. Ohs. 

1658 Rowland Mou/et's Thcat. Ins. 992 A thin .skin, 
which being . . shaken or intended, k must make a sound. 
/T1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 29 'Tis by this .. tlie 
Lungs are intended or remitted. 1678 Cudworth Intel/. 
Syst. r. iv. § 13. 221 As w'hcn a bow is successively intended 
and remitted. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. iv. 21 The 
Last word (Cavad) intends and increases the Sense. 1740 
Cheyne Regimen 314-S We may.. have an innate, inherent 
Power to intend or remit our-Wills in infinitum. 1837 Sir 


W, Hamilton Metaph. xHii, (1870) II. 472 When we intend 
the vital powers above the suitable degree we occasion a 
hindrance, a pain. 

i* 4 . To increase the intensity of, to intensify. Obs, 
x6o3 Sir C. Hevdon Jud. Astrol. xii. 293 The Moone . . 
intendeth or remitteth her influence at one time more then 
an other. 2647 Jer. T.sylor Lib. Proph. 14 7 'he Church 
hath power to intend our Faith but not to extend it. 1705 
C. PuRSHALL Mech. Macrocosm 297 A small quantity of 
Aqua Vitae sprinkled upon the Freezing ^lixture, wonder- 
fully intends its Force. 

tb. izztr. To become more intense. Ohs. 

x6s^ H. L’Estrangc King Chas. I (1655) 98 Having 
certain intelligence from his correspondents .. that the heat 
did. rather intend then relax. 

II. To strain or direct (the eyes, mind, thoughts, 
words, efforts, etc.). [L. iniezzdere ocztios, ani- 
mzim, airas, erztditzoztezn, etc.] 

5 . trazzs. To direct (the eyes, mind, etc.), to, iztio, 
towards something. Now a conscious Latinism. 

14.. Aiuigelcs Song m Hoccleve's in. p. Ii, 'Po his 
pleasaunce hire hertes to inlende. 150* Atkinson tr. De 
Imilatione in. Ixiv. 258 Myn iyen intendynge into the, I 
truste fullye in the, my lords god. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXVII. (1845) 130 His power to entende Ageynst all suche 
rebelles contrarious. 1607 Hicron /FZ-j, 1 . 209 Dauids long- 
ing was entended vnto both. X711 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
III. 181 He .. blam’d himself that he could not intend his 
Mind in Prayers. 1877 Patmore l/nknmvn Eros {1890) i 
Intend thine eye Into the dim and undiscovered sky. 

4*6. intr. and trans. To direct one’s course, 
make one’s way ; to proceed on (a journey, etc.), 

I (L. izztezzdez'e, intezzdere iter.') Obs. or arch. 

I CX425 Found. St. Bariholozziezv's (E.E.T.S.) 6x With othir 
I men that intendid to the same place. 1476 Sir J. Pastos in/’. 

' Lett, No. 776 III. 162 Iff ye entende hyddrewarde. 25*8 
I Lyndesav Drcziie 372UP, Ihrouch the Walter, .schortHe we in- 
tendit,QuhiIkinvironstheErth. x596DALRYMpLEtr,Zrf//VV 
Hist. Scot. X. 341 He thairfor leiueng the Queue at Neoporle 
. .intendis the hie way to Scotland. 1608 Shaks. i. ii. 
ii6 Tyre, I now look out from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend my travel. x6ir Bible Transl. Pref. 2 .Assured that 
the course which he intended made much for the glory of 
God. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eelog. ii. 31 Wee may intend at 
Something, and arrive In ken of the fake Port at which 
wee drive. ^ X682 Southerne Loyal Brother 1. i, Your royal 
^Mother, with the fair Semanthe, Intend this way. X744 
Harris Three yVva/.' Wks. (1841) 47 As if. .a company of 
travellers, in some wide forest, were all intending for one city. 
1774 D. Joses Jml. (1865) J08 Set out about eleven o’clock 
..intending the nearest course for the river Ohio. m832 
Crabbb Birth Flattery i, Guide him to Fairy-land, who now 
intends That way his flight. 

i*b. izztr. To start on a journey, to set out. 
(Sometimes app. ellipt, for * intend to go or start *, 
purpose a journey : cf, 18.) Obs. 

[1596 Shaks. I Hezt. IV, iv. j. 92 The King himselfe in 
person hath set forth. Or hithcr-wards intended speedily.] 
1646 in \2th Ref. Hist. MSS, Cozzizzi. App. v, e Hee is at 
Newcastle and intends for France. xW6 Loud. Gae. No. 
47/2 She is preparing for her journey, and suddenly intends 
to Cleve. x^oo Pcnn in Pa, Hist. Soe. Mezzt. IX. 16 The first 
fair day I intend down. 1749 Wesley Ji-T.’j. (1872) H. 155 
Pray let us know when you or j’our brother intend for this 
Kingdom. 1817 Byron IVks. (,x837-4o) III. 3^6, I intend 
for England this spring, where 1 have some aflairs to adjust. 

t 7 . tz-ans. a. To direct, level, aim (something) 
agaizzst some one. b. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) to some one. Obs. 

X615 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. 167^ Hee haunts the 
Authours company, recites the worke, intends it to some 
third person, and after he hath damnd the thing in ques- 
tion, he refers himselfe to the right owner, a 1734 North 
Lift Francis North 215 Many Complaints were in- 

tended against him, and such as were thought well enough 
grounded. 

III. To strain, direct, or bend the attention ; to 
attend to ; to attend. [An obsolete group of 
senses from OF., ultimately from L. izztezzdere = 
izztezzdere anizzium,] 

t8. izztr. To direct the mind or attention; to 
pay heed ; to exert the mind, devote attention, 
apply oneself assiduously. Const, to, uzzto, rarely 
about, ozt. at. Obs. 

0. CX374 Chaucer Troylusnx. 375(424)Eche to his owene 
nede gan entende. — Boeth. 1. pr. li. 4 (Camb. MS.) She 
entendynge to me ward with alle the lookynge of hyr eycn 
•seyde [etc.]. cr^eyi Merlin 23 In the menetyme that they en- 
tended a-boule this mater, come Merlyn to Blase. CX477 
CaxtoN Jasoft 61 lason . . emended gladly unto the dub- 
byng and making of his shippe. 1523 Ld. Berners Frvtss. 

I. ccx.Yxv. 330 Haue mercy, and enttnd on the delyuerance 
of Jhe kyng my husbande. X589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
t. vii. (Arb.) 23 They were the first that enlended to the ob* 
seruation of nature and her works. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 81 Somme pcple tylle 
the erthe..somnie intende to sapieiice^and discipline. 
CX450 tr. De Jzniiatunie iii. vi. 71 Loue_ is circums^cte, 

. .not inlendyng to veyn hinges, c 1530 in Pol. Rel. A- L. 
Poezns {iZ 66 ) 31 A man that Intendyth to mynstrels, shalle 
soone be weddyd to poverte. 1547*64 Bauldwin Mor. 
Philos. (Palfr.) 123 It is a foolishnesse to intend tRuch to 
dreames. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ni. x\x 279 Ihey 
sometimes intend to their owne dreames. 

fb. rejl. To devote oneself; pass. To be 
devoted. Const, to. Obs. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Vif. xxxviii, Euer>* true crj'sten 
man sholde be To god intended with lybcraljie. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 371 All the knightes and .cquicrs.. 
emended and prepared themsel\*es to nothing, but to be of 
the one parte or the other. 1627 Feltham Resolves 11. li.] 
xxvi. (1628) 83 To what can we intend our selues, wherein 
there is not a Deuill to intrap vs? 



INTEND, 
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INTENDANCE, 


fc. ahsol. 

j549-6a Sternhoi,d& H. Ps. xxxiiifil. i8 But loe the eyes 
of God entend And watch to a^-de the iust. 1603 Owen 
Pcmbrckeshire (1891) 25 The saied Earle ..ought not to 
intende or meddle within the said I^ordship of Kernes. 

1 9. To appi}’ oneself io do something ; to en- 
cleavonr, to strive. Ohs, 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. TK. 1155 {Dido) A 1 the longe day 
theytweyeEntendedyn tospekju & topleye. 1471 KiPtm' 
Covip. Alcli, Ep. xi. in Ashm. (1653) iii Intending over all 
thing . . his precepts tenne . . to keep. 1582 Munday Png. 
Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 195 She could not in* 
tend to speake to them, being troubled with _so many otijer 
suters. 1589 PuTTESHAM Eng. Poesie i. xxxi. (Arb.) 74 No 
man or very few entended to write in,any laudable science, 
1590 Barrough JiTeth. Physick i. .vxiii. (1639) 39 That he . . 
may with alibis power intend to amend it. 1674 tr. ScheJFers 
Lnpland 85 Blocks, upon which , . they divide their flesh, 
fish, or other things they intend to make ready. 

•fiO. inlr. To give auditory attention; to give 
ear, listen, hearken. Ohs. 

^1380 Sir Femmh. 5325 ‘Balan’, s,aid he, *to me en- 
tende’. 14S0-1530 Myrr. ozir Ladye 48, I entended to 
them & gaue them answeres. 1481 Caxton Myrr. iii. ix. 
151 Now entende ye of the kynge tholomeus and of the 
werkes of somme other philosophres. xs68 Grafton Chron. 

II. 371 If it please you to returne againe hether, then we 
will gladly entend to your treatie. 

fb. ira7zs. To give ear to; to hearken to, hear. 
[F. etiiendrc.'] Ohs. 

Merlin 310 Sche ne a-tended to no-thinge hut to 
be-hoTdeand entende whatsongelhei seiden. 1549 Latimer 
•yrd Strm. be/. Edtv. VI (Arb.) 95 Manye hegyn to praye, 
and sodaynelye caste awaye prayer, .as thoughe God coulde 
not entend them, or had somewhat els to do. 
f 11. hitr. To give personal attendance ; to be in 
attendance or waiting ; to attend. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 656 Seynte Marie how may 
this be That Damjan entendeth nat to me. X390 Gower 
Con/. III. 100 Eche in his office Entendeth to don him 
service. 1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) 94 All suche persons as 
shall entend aboute the Duchesse. 2576 I'^de Tarj'e/k no 
man (Collier) 3 At hand to approche the Players intend. 
1644 Cromwell Let. 1 Sept, in Carlyle^ I wish that one of 
your number. .may intend and appear at that Committee, 
fb. trans. To attend on or to, minister to. Obs. 
cisoo For to serve Lord in Babees Bk. (186S) 373 Hit 
moste be awayted and well entended by servitoursyfdrlnke 
be asked, a iS 33 Ld, Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
R vb,The malady was greuous. .and also he was not well 
irxtended. 2633 T. Stafford Pae. Hib. ir. vi, (1810) 301 
The great trouble it would bee to our selves to intend you. 

+ 12. traits. To turn one’s thoughts to, fix the 
mind on (something) ; to attend to ; to occupy 
oneselfwith; to look after. Ohs. 

a. 2429 in Rymer (1710) X. 424 Erelikes there 

that entenden the Subversion of the Christien Feith. 1483 
Caxtos G. de la Tour Cviij, They entended wel other 
thynges than to saye thejT matyns. 1592 Harvey Four 
Lett. 13 , 1 have smal superfluity of leysure to entend such 
businesse. 

/S, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 87 Those .schepardes. . 
appslede to that kynge ; and when that kynge intendede 
oon [:'« unnm intenderet) of theyme, an other did slee the 
kynge, 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 102 So bode al moste. 
X. daj’s wth owte any mete intendyng only the benefity.s of 
god and the exhortacion of hys bretlpTne. 1526 Pilgr, 
Pfr/. (W. de.W. 1531) J b, Euer>' religious persone sholde 
intende the perfecc^’on of his soule. 1617 flloRVSOS Itin. 

III. 239 The Plebeans intend Traffique and Shop'keeping. 
1667 ftliLTON P. L. II. 457 Intend at home, .w’hat best may 
ease The present misery. 1694 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. t. 
(1703) 210 The Priest is supposed only to intend the Affairs 
of Religion. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 660 Too busy to intend a 
meaner care. 

TV. To apprehend, and kindred senses, [An 
obsolete group of senses from O F. : also in med.L.] 
+ 13. trans. To have understanding of (some- 
thing) ; to understand or apprehend Mn/ something 
is ; also, in early use, to understand (a person). Obs. 

rtX3oo Cursor M. 23896 (Gott.) Here i haue a liltel spend 
In word, efter J»at i entend. ^1430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 9266 
GeneridesganthotoentendThatSegryneaspiedherefleejmg. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xHi. 547 Of On thing thou me En- 
teiide. i6od War.ner A lb. Eng. xiv. Ix.vxiii. 347 The anrient 
Irish Manners . . if conferd with Egj’pts, Thence may be 
intended hadd. _x62o Markham Fare^v. Hush. 11. xix. (1668) 
107 It is to be intended the voyage is seldome long, but 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

+ 14. intr. To have or come to an understanding; 
to agree together ; to be in accord. [F. s'entendre.^ 
1421 in Rj’mer Foedera (1710) X. 462 ITien myght they 
togeder entende ayeins ^Iiscreants. 1429 Ibid. 424 The 
Men of .A.rmes and Archers, that have Entended with the 
Said Cardinal. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. xiv, Musyke 
hath them so set in Concorde, That all in one may right 
well entende. 

+ 15. trans. and intr. To apprehend, conceive; 
to think, estimate, have an opinion ; to judge. Ohs. 

c 1570 Pride ffLovol. (1S41) 15 Which, then well understood, 
M*yl not deceave. Nor suffer us to erre, as I entend. 1586 A. 
Day Eng.Secretary \. (1625) 5 One that sometimes intended 
not a little of his owne invention. Ibid.. The woman,. betjan 
hereupon . . to waxe coy, and to intend great matter of her 
selfe. Ibid. Ii. 118 Men vain-gloriously minded, or arrogantly 
otherwise intending of their owne proper services. 2638 Ford 
Fanciesx, i, Liv, Before our sleeping hour, vou vow; Troy. 
I do. Before we ought to sleep, Liv. So 1 intend too. 

+16. trans. To underst.'indas in thevieworsense 
of the law ; to construe, interpret, or hold legally. 
Cf. Intendiient 4 . Ohs. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch La^y (1636) 470 That which is found by 
the oath of tweluc men is intended true till it be reuersed, 
but it may as well be intended that there is an errour In the 


Record. X642 Perkins* Pro/. Bk. ill. § 191. 85 He shall be 
punished for his first entrie. For it cannot be intended that 
bis entrie was unto any other intent but to steale the cup. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill.xiu.sip If such market or fair 
be on the same day with mine, it is /rima fade a nusance to 
mine, and there needs no proof of it, but tne law will intend 
it to be so, x7q8 Bov Avier, Law Kep. 1 . 48 Nothing 
shall be intended to he within the jurisdiction [of inferior 
courts] but what is expressly given.- 

V. To bend the mind to somethingto be done; 
to purpose, design, mean. [The chief current 
group of senses. From OF .3 

17. intr. To have a purpose or design ; to be 
minded or resolved (in some defined way). Ohs.^ 
exc. as an absol. use of iS. 

X390 Gower Con/. III. 213 Mote every’ worthy prince 
entende Betwene the simplesse of pUe And the foolhasle of 
cruelte, 1497 Br. Alcock Mohs Perfect. Ej, And so 1 
entende all my lyf. ^1529 in Life Fisher F.'s Wks. 
(E. E. T. S.) ll. p. lx, Inventions are nowe devised against 
me that neuer entended- but honestly.' 2587 M. Grove 
Pelops^- Ilippod.iiZjZ)'^^ Let me heare from you, how that 
you doe entend. 1656 S. Holland Zara (X719) 87 [They} 
have cause to guess that he intends rather to a bloody 
War, then a Wanton Tilt. 

18. trans. To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose ; to purpose, design. (The chief current sense.) 

a. with in/, phr. or subord. clause. 

a. X413 Pilgr. Scnvle (C^axton 1483) iv- xxx. 78 Flaterers 
, .only entenden to plese for the tyme. X494 I'ahyan Chron, 

I. ii. 8 Eneas . . entendyd to haue sauyd from deth y« fayve 
Polixena. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 141 To 
morrow..! entende to consume in teaching you necessarye 
principles. 1628 Digdy Voy. Medit. (1868) 27, I sett sayle 
for Zant, where I entended lo sell the come. 1650 Sir 
E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 200 The King, entend* 
ing to make an escape from the Scotts. 1775 Adair Amer. 
Ind. 241 The man he entended to enslave. 

fi. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 478 Intendestow that we 
shul here bleve? 1529 More Suppi.Soulys\lV%. 332/2 In 
dede he intendeth to poe ferther. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. xi. 
i. 138 How long within this wood intend you stay? 1624 
Hfawood Guttaik.soj Alcipptis intended to abrogate and 
adnichilate their lawes. 1657 R. Licon Barhadoes (1673) 22 
We were compelled to stay’ longer in the Island than we 
intended, xSiS Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 375 He intended 
his son should have it in remainder for his life only*. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 79 What do you intend 
to do? 

b. with simple ohj.. aloneor with complemenlal extension. 
c X450 tr. De Imitatione 11. iv. 41 If pou intende ner seke 

no Fnige dies but {>e plestng of cod & k® profit of ]>y neij. 
bore, pou shall haue inwarde Iiberte. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XIX. (Per^ Soc.) 87 It was for fere ye dy’de some yll 
entende, is« CfovEROALE Prov. iii. 29 Intende no hurte 
vnto thy neghboure. 1548 Hall Ckron.f Hcfu VIII bi If 
suche a thinge were entended, they coulde not tell who 
woulde take their parte. x6ot Shaks. yul.C.iw, 5 . 151, I 
know not Gentlemen what you intend. x6o6 — Tr. ff Cr. 

II. ii. 39 Vbu know an enemy’ intends y’ou hamie. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 200 An He where not Jong agoe the 
English merchants entended a Plantation. 1693 Dryden 
yuvenal (1697) 382 He intended an Invective against a 
Standing Army. 1781 Cowper ie//, 27 Nov., We both 
wish it may have the effect y’ou intend. . 1795 Burke Corr. 

IV. 380 A measure better intended than considered. 1857 
Miss^ S. Winkworth tr. Taulers Serm. xxv. 386 They .. 
remain a prey to their besetting sin of always seeking and 
intending themselves. 1875 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI. 
224 We intend going lo Rome. 1885 S. Cox Expos, oer, u 
i. g We intended no neglect. 

c. with indirect passive. 

1631 Hoboes Leviath. 11. xxx. 175 This is intended should 
be done. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The evils that were 
intended to be remedied, 1818 Bektham Ch. Eng. ii. 150 
Was it thus intended and commanded by’ him to be drunken x 

19. trans. To design (a thing) for some purpose ; 
to destine (a thing or person) to a fate or use ; to 
purpose to bestow or give; to mean (a thing) to he 
or to do something. 

a, with prep, or conj. phr., or dative, as compl. 

1590 Shaks, Mids. H. 111. iL 12 A Play, Intended for great 
Theseus nuptiall daj'. 1603 — Meas, for HI. iii. x. 58 Lord 
Angelo hauing affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift 
Ambassador. 2662 Gerbier Princ. Ep. Ded., The Place of 
Surveyor Generali was also intended to me (after late Inigo 
Tones). 1701 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc. Man. IX. 47 , 1 intend 
him the island under some moderate conditions. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa {iZii) L xli, 309 Your father intends 
you six suits .. at his own expense. i8ia-z6 J. Smith 
P anorama Sc. 4- Art 1 . 320 The threads of screws are 
differently formed, according to. .the use for which they are 
intended. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 212 The whole 
composition is intended as an attack upon Pittacus. Mod. 
The second son is intended for the army’, and the third for 
the bar. 

t b. with complemenlal ohj. Obs. 

a 2648 Ld. Herbert Life Hen. VIII (1683) 146 The 
Building was intended most ample and magnificent. *659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 356 Your vote makes it clear 
th.Tt y-ou intend them a legislature. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
370 If the Person bearing the same protests that he does 
not thereby intend himself a Monk, *tis otherwise. 

C. with in/. 

2729 Butler Sent:. Hum. Nat. Wks, 2874 11 , 3 The 
several members . . were intended to be instruments of good 
.. to the whole body*. 2853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
This we suppose to be all the pleasure that architecture ivas 
ever intended to give us, 1884 Church Bacon 143 They 
intended him now to come to the bar to receive his sentence. 

20. To design to express; to signify by one’s 
words ; to mean. + To intend at^ to mean for. 

2572 J. Bathes o/Bathx.xh, The propertie of every’ 

definicion is, to shew . . to the sences, the matter entended. 
2625 Bacon .Ejr., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 429 Fraile Men, in 
some of their Contradictions, intend the same thing. 2647 
N. Bacon Disc. Goitt. Eng. t Ixi. (2739) 119 Glanvil fre- 


quently toucheth upon the King’s Court of Pleas, which 
cannot be intended at the Court of Lords. 2676 Hobbes 
// m/ifPrer, (i686) i By’ Profit I intend not here any Accession 
of Wealth. 1783 M. Cutler in Li/e, yrnls. ^ Coi-r. {18E8) 
TI. 211 Consumption, by’ which the Physicians intend adis* 
order of the lungs. 2853 Talfourd Casiilinn i. i, You 
intend my husband?^ 2857 Maurice Ep. Si. yohn i. \ Do 

1 understand something different by Ethics? No; I intend 
the same thing. 

+ b. Of words, etc.; To mean; to signify; to 
indicate. Obs, 

^ ?cx53o Crt. o/Loveiyio Domini esi terra) this Laten 
intent, The god of Love hath erth in governaunce. 1565 
Satir. Poems Re/ortn. 1.677 OwtbraythingeEnvye,dehayie, 
and stryffe entendes nothinge ells but civill myschefft. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, What intend these 
plaints? 2749 Fielding Tom Jones i. ix. note, This ivord 
.. intends persons without virtue or sense. 2847 R. W. 
Hamilton Sabbath i. (1848) 12 The word, .generally intends 
a sacred appropriation of a particular time. 

+ c. To designate as something; to call. ran. 
a 2599 Srenser E. Q. vii. vi. 9 Vesper, whom we the 
Euening-starre intend- 1605 Chapman All Fcoles Pbys 
1873 I. 122 Gost. You haue a forward, valiant eldest Sonne 
. .Mar. 1 know not wherein you intend him so. 

VI. Senses of uncertain position or origin; 
mostly due to literalism of translation from L.orF. 

+ 21 , trails. To expect. Ohs. [OF. entendre = 
F. attendrc.l 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1621 (1649) here Umyth lady 
non. . J>at be*trayed were or wo-begon As I al treuthe in 
50W entende. 2485 Caxton Paris ^ V. 69 She neuer cn- 
tended to here tydynges of hyT loue Paly’S. 

+ 22 . To assert, maintain ; to pretend ; to claim, 

[cf. L. earn scse intendii esse.) 

CIS70 Marr, Wit ^ Science iv. i. in "R&z^. Dodsley W. 360 
Friend Wit, are you the man indeed, ivhich you intend! 
2593 Shaks. Liter. 122 For then is Tarquine brought i-nto 
ills bed, Intending we.irinesse with heauie sprite. *594 ” 
Rich. Ill, III. V, 8, I can counterfeit the deepe tragedian .. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw : Intending deepe 
.suspition. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 20 Alchjmists 
that labour to make gold by projection, intend that there is 
imtural gold. 2634 SirT. Herbert Traz/. 153 The Title 
of Universall Bishop : though . .BishoJSs formerly in that Sea 
from Lynus..to this Boniface nev'er intended it. 

+ 23 . Sc. Law. To maintain or prosecute (an 
action, etc.) in legal form. Ohs. 

25. Acts Sederunt 3 (Jam.) By the same Act their are 
libertie grantil to all personis jjuno might be prejudgit w 
the saidis prescriptiouns . . to intend their actiouns within 
the space of ihretten yeirs. a 2578 Lindbsay (Pitscotlie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 286 Hie on novayis could gcti them 
[bullsj proclamett nor durst nocht intend the same fforjeir 
of the Hepbumes. 2690 Andros Tracts I. 244 All "CUons 
intended upon Informations of Intrusions . . must have bad 
their Decision at the Ordinary Courts of Common Law. 

+ 24 . intr. To tend or incline. Obs. 

2509 Barciav Cyt. « 5 - Uplortdysht/t. (Percy Soc.) p. 

To what vices that princes most intend That dare these 
fooles solemnize and commende. 2587 Golding De Mornay 
vii. 91 T'he wdl intendeth rather lo commaund than to obey, 
and vnto freedom rather than bondage. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hat. IV, 1, ii. 9 The braine of this foolish comwu^ed 
Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing that intends [^-f. 
tends) to laughter. 2640 G. Abbott Job Para^/ir. 245 ine 
raine, which is heavie of it selfe, and intends downward. 

25 . trans. To superintend, direct. Cf. Iktendant. 

[app. allied to 72.] ^ • j , 

_ 2792 Cow’iTR Odyss. vin. 314 Nine arbiters, appointed to 
intend The whole arrangements of the public games. 1831 
E. Irving Exp. Revelnt. I. 58 According to their severM 
spheres of creation and providence which they occupy and 
intend, 

+ Inte'ud, sh. Ohs. [f. Intend v."] = Intent- 

2526 Tindale Acts X. 29, I axe y’ou iherfore ; for what in- 
tend have ye sent for me? 2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Anttcnr. 
1. ii. 71 This answer of a good intend is meerly cauillous. 
2649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 57 In pursuance of other ends 
and intends. , ^ 

+ Inte’ndaTjle, fl. Ohs. Forms: 4-5 en-, 0 --/ 
in-. See also Iktendible. [a. OF, entendabie 
understandable, understanding, intelligent, attentive 
(i2th c. in Godef.), f. entendre', see Intend, iu 
sense 3, from L. intendere : see Intendible.] 

1 . Devoting ;\ttention ; attentive, assiduous. 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 157 Nought entendabie To holde 

upright his kitiges name. 2482 Caxton Godfrey 286 ^ 
holy woman and entendabie to good w-erkes. 

2 . Understandable; = Intendible i, 

c 2570 Pride Ltnol. (1841) 43 Which is not to be though 
nor intendable. 

3 . Averrable; =Intendible 2. . 

2628 Coke On Lilt. 52 b, His warrant is intendable id 
law of an actuall Itverie. 

+ Inte*ndance^. Ohs. Als04-6enteiidaunce, 
7 erron, intendants. [a. OF. cntendance ( 12 th c. 
in Godef.) attention, etc., f. entendre, entendant, to 
Intend.] Application of the mind ; attention.^ 
2390 Gower Con/. HI. 359 All freshe I sigh hem 
and daunce, And do to love her entendaunce. x45®'’*53 
My'rr. our Ladye 10 All the wordes of thys holy 
oughte to be sayde or songe wyth entendaunce .fuer • 
CJ540 Hyrdc Vives' Jnsir. Chr. iVotn. (i 59 ’) .^-*’1, 
maide whom wee would have specially good requir^ui 
intendance both of Father and Mother. 2575 ' 

Faulconrxe 325 When a hawke hath bene recovered 01 so 
great greefe by good keeping and intendance. •' 

ScLATER Key (1629) 95 It were long to recite all in 
deuout intendants, all their strict obseruances. 

Xntendance - (intendans). [a. F. mltnaanu 
(1595 in Godef. CompL), f. itUendanl IntexdaKT 
si?.-, see -ANCE.] The function of an intendant, 
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superintendence, direction; intendancy; spec^ a 
department of the French public service, or the 
officials conducting it, as the war commissariat, etc. 

*739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II, 90 Which province .. was 
the only one we car’d to trust to his particular intend* 
ance, 1839 Lpitis XIVy IV.291 The real intendance 
of public buildings was held by the famous Mansard. i86a 
M. Hopkins Hazvaxiiio They stipulated., that the Roman 
Catholic schools should be exclusively under the intendance 
of inspectors professing that faith. x88o Kincuake Crimea 
VI.v. ps The French Intendance and the English Com- 
missariat must meet as best they might the huge accession 
of wants. 

b. The official quarters or office of an intendant. 

1895 G, Parker in Ailaatic Monthly (U. S.) Mar. 301 
There was yet an hour before 1 was to go to the iniendance. 

Intendancy (intemdansi). Also 6 -encie. 
7-9 -ency. [f. Intendant sd . : see prec. and -anct. 
In sense 2, ad. Sp. intendenda.'] 

1 . The office, position, or function of an inten- 
dant ; a body of intendants. 

1398 J, D. tr. Le Roy's Arisiotles PoUtiqxies 172 The 
fourth lof the kinds of governments is] . . a perpetuall 
military intendencie by tribe. 1645 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan., 
Hence we went to see Dr. Gibbs, .who had some intendency 
in an Hospital built on the Via Triumphalis {Rome]. 1670 
Cotton Espernon in. xi. 548 Under colour of some Com- 
mission of his Intendancy. 1762 tr. BuscMn^s Sysi. Geo^^ 
III. 619 Each, .is vested with the intendancy of some interior 
districts. 1823 Carlyle Schiller App. ii, (1872) 265 The 
theatre of that town . . owes to him its foundation, and its 
maintenance through his long Intendancy. 1870 Daily Ne 7 vs 
27 Sept., The intendancy had orders to proceed to Lagny. 
b. Jig. Superintendence. 

1727 Warburton in Tracis (1789] 118 The Atomist 
Lucretius, whose cold Philosophy had formally excluded all 
Intendency of a superior Mind. 

2 , A district in Spanish America under the con- 
trol of an intendant {iniendente). 

[z8o8 Pike Sotirces Mississ, in. App. (1810) 4 The fore- 

S oing nine administrations or intendencias, the kingdom of 
leon, and the province of Nue^•o San Ander .. form, as I 
believe, the whole political government of the vice-roy of 
Mexico.] 1810 Ediu. Rev. XVI. 98 The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato has 568 inhabitants to the square league. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxvi. 395 The silver .. 
M’as deposited in the provincial treasuries established in the 
chief places of the intendancies. 

Intendant (inte’ndant), sh. Also 7-9 -ent. 
[a, F. intendant (1591 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. i«- 
^«t<^tfK^c«i,pv.pple. of tniendere\ cf. Intend?;. 25.] 

1 . One who has the charge, direction, or superin- 
tendence ofadepartmentofpiiblicbusiness,llieaffairs 
of a town or province, the household of a prince 
or nobleman, etc.; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used originally and chiefly as the title of certain 
public officers in France and elsewhere; often 
repr. Fr. intendant or the corresponding term in 
other languages. 

Among the officials thus denoted ave \ («} The functionary' 
who formerly administered a French province, according to 
the system introduced under Richelieu in the Z7th cent., 
called also intendant of jtisUce, police, and finances, {b) 
The second officer in Canada during the French rule, pos- 
.sessing civil and maritime jurisdiction, (c) Ip ^lexico, the 
principal officer of the treasury or of the district, exercising 
administrative and some judicial authority (Sp. intendente), 
a. As a French, Spanish, or other foreign title. 
1632 Evelyn St. France (R.), Subordinate to him are four 
other intendents. <11674 Clarendon HUi. Reb. xv.^§ 153 
The Intendant of the Province [of Nisraes], who Is the 
Supreme Minister in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole 
Province. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Foy. Athens 395 , 1 saw the 
Vizier . . talking to . . his Kiaia, or Intendant of his house, 
1744 A. Dobbs Hudson's Bay 21 The Intendant of Canada 
wanted to discover these Countries from thence. 1803 
M. Cutler in Life^ JmUs. 4 Corr, (1888) II. 121 The viola- 
tion of the Spanish treaty by the Governor and Inlendent 
at New Orleans. 1812 Brackenridce Vie^vs Louisiana 
(1814) 89 The m^e of carrying on the Indian traffic .. was 
by monopolies, in which the interest of the governor or 
intendant was alone consulted. 1862 Mebivale Rom.Emp. 
(1865) IV. xxxviii. 341 The provincial administration, with 
its . , judicial and fiscal intendants, and the whole apparatu.s 
of official tyranny'. 1871 Smiles Charac, iv. (1876) 1x6 
Having ser\’ed as an intendant of the army in Switzerland 
under lilassena. 

b. In English (or American) use. 

1696-7 Evelyn Corr. 20 Jan., Sir Christopher Wren, 
his Majesties Surveyor and Intendent of his Buildings. 
1776 Rhode Isl. Col, Rec. (1862) VII, 572 There shall be two 
persons annually appointed by this General Assembly*, as 
intendants of trade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 678 
Charleston was .. divided into 15 wards, which choose as 
many wardens, from whom the citizens elect an Intendant 
of the city'. 1844 Disraeli Conin^by v. vi, The Marquess 
. .appointed him . . Intendant of his household. 

C. Jig. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual, (1800) IV. 20 The 
intendant of his principles, or the former of his manners. 

2 . Intendant'Gcneral^ a chief or supreme inten- 
dant. 

X70X Lend. Gaz. No. 37x6/3 Monsieur de Bagnols has re- 
ceived a Commission from Spain, to be Intendant-General 
of Justice and the Finances in these Provinces. 18x2 Wel- 
lington Let. to /. dc Carvajal 27 Dec, in Gurw. Desp. 
(1838) X. II, I recommend that there should be an Inten- 
dant General appointed to each of these armies. 

Hence Inte'ndantism, the system of governing 
by intendants ; Inte’ndantsMp, the office or posi- 
tion of an intendant, intendanc)'. 


Athen^mt s Oct. 451/2 We believe that it is not the 
revival, hut the invention, of intendantlsm that is to be 
attributed to the seventeenth centuiy, x892 Daily Nctvs 
12 Sept. 5/3 The first performance of a grand opera.. was 
given by order of Frederick 11 , under the intendantship of 
George Wenzeslaus von Knobelsdorff. 

Znte'Ildailt, a. [in sense i, later form of En- 
TENDANT ; in sense 2, f. Intend v . + -ant.] 
f 1 . Attentive, paying attention. Obs. 
ri44o Gesta Rom. i. xv. 52^ (Add. MS.) The Icyng com- 
maundide . . that all shuld be intendaunte to kyng leyTe . . 
as to hym selfe. xs8i Lambarde Eiren. i. ix. (1602) 47 
These, .bee charged to be diligently* intendant about the 
execution of all and singular the premisses. 

2 . Intending, rare. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Bmycl. Relig. Hnoovl. III. 1891 Intendant 
communicants. 

Intended (intemdM), ppl. a. (sb.) [f. Intend 

V. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Purposed to be done or accomplished; de- 
signed, meant ; designed to be what is denoted by 
the noun (cf. Intending fpl. b) ; done on pur- 
pose, intentional. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 67 In Epistles Ex- 
horting or Perswading, the intended vertue of goodnesse of 
every thing is more amply set forth by' the opposite evill. 
*S 94 J* Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 37 Vou may prosecute 
your entended iourney. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
Pref. § 1 A ful and intended Copy* of that Piece which was 
most imperfectly and surreptitiously published before. X703 
INIoxon Alecli. Exerc. 31 Hammer it down to your intended 
Thickness. 1772 funius Lett. Ixviii. 341, I say this, with- 
out the least intended disrespect to the learned author. 
x868 Freeman II. viu. 304 His intended bride 

sprang by direct . .descent from the stock of thegreat <Elfred. 

•i‘ 2 . Stretched out or forth, outstretched; ex- 
tended ; increased in force or intensity, strained. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. t. xi. 38 With sharpe intended sting. 
1^2 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 58 b, I did take great pleasure 
with my intended admiration, in seeing of such .. sumpte- 
ousnes. 1647 H. ^CiVS.SongofSonl\\. i. i.xviu. 9 My strong 
intended voice all the wide world shall fill. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 45 Unlessan age too late, or cold CHmat, or Years, 
damp my intended wing Deprest- 
f 3 . Of a person: Minded, resolved, having the 
purpose; to be intended.^ to intend, to purpose. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 87 By' this little crop, judge 
you . . and how they are intends. 1386 Day Eng. Seer. 
(1625) 138 O that you axe intended, .to maxry unto him my 
neece, your yongest daughter upon a sudden. t 6 a$ K. Long 
tr. Barclays Argenis (1638) 425 Being now furiously in- 
tended of her death, she hastened, and yet often stucke at it. 
x6s7 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc I. 102 He was 
intended to return into France, and to lay his bones by the 
bones of his Father Julius. 

B. eoHoq. as sb» An intended husband or wife. 
1767 IPomau 0/ Fashion II. 6t Continually taken up with 
his precious Intended. *807 W. Irving Salmag. 4 Apr., 

I see her doubting, hesitating, stand.. And sigh for her In- 
tended in his place. 1838 Dickens Hick. Nick, xil, What 
is the reason that men fall in love with me., and desert 
their chosen intendeds? 

Hence Inte'adcdness, the quality or fact of being 
intended. 

x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 The perpetual ten- 
dency (or rather iniendedttess) of each and all toward {/or) 
progressive improvement. 

Inteudedly (intemdedli), adv. p. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] By intention, intentionally, designedly. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon, (1642) 89 lacob, by 
ludah, meanetb .. not so intendedly, that particular Tribe, 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings 7 Power to execute, not acci- 
dentally but intendedly, the wrath of God upon evill doers. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VI. ix, 45, I was going 
towards her, with a countenance intendedly changed to love 
and softness. x8i8 J. H. Frere Let. in Smiles Mem. *f. 
Murray (1891) II. xx. 24 The expression was ambiguous, 
and I fancied tbat it ivas intendedly so, 

Intendence (Inic'ndens). arch, [f. Intend 21. : 
see -ence. j The paying of attention, attendance ; 
spec, lurit of intcndaicc and respondence^ in 13- 
15th c., a writ under the Great Seal in favonr of 
one who received an appointment from the King, 1 
ordering all persons concerned to be intendtntcs 
et respondentes to him, i. e. to attend and respond | 
to his requests. 

Also called by Sir T. D. Hardy {Roi. Litt. Pat. 1835 
Introd. 6) 7 vrit de intendendo ; the English formula occurs 
in 1448 (Willis & Clark Hist. Comb. I. 399) as ‘to be 
attending, helping, and councelling\ See also Intentive 
a. I quot. 1835. 

1687-8 in Sarunt Church~vf, Aec. (cd. Swayne, 1896) 348 

W. Surman labour and intendence upon plummer, car- 
penters. xB8t F. S. Havdon in Cal. Pat. Rolls x Edxv. /, in 
^indRep. D. K. R. 6x0 Mandate of intendence and respond- 
ence addressed to the sheriffs of Oxford fete.] and to the 
bailiffs in the cities and burghs ..in fawur of Roger de 
Wanton and John de Swmeford . . to hold pleas of the 
market [etc.]. 1893 En^. Hist. Rev. Apr. 217 Edward I. 
addressed writs of intendence and rcspondence in his favour. 

Intendency, -ent : see Intendancy, -ant. 
Xutender (inteTidw). Also 6 in-, entendour. 
[f. Intend v . + -eb 1 . With the form entendottr cf. 
OF. enteiidecmrt -/ur (13th c. in Godef.), mod. F. 
entendeur understander, hearer.] 

1 . One who intends or purposes. 

13x3 More iviVi./// (1883) 22 Well perceyuyng that the 
intendours [1568 Grafton entendours] of suche a purpose 
wolde rather haue hadde theyr hameys on thejT backes- 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxiu 56, I will rather bless 
them, as instruments than condemn them, as not intenders. 


x66o Plea Ministers Seguesi. 8 He cannot deny us to be 
pretenders (and intenders too) to Godliness, Water- 
house Fire LoTid. 148 An intender of Publique charity. 
t 2 . A claimant, pretender. Obs. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon. 185 Henr>* of Spaine, son of King 
John the Intender. 

Intender, var. of Entender to make tender. 
tlnte*ndible» a. Ohs. Forms : 5 en-, 7 in-. 
See also Intendable. [In sense i, a. F. entendiblc 
(14th c. in Godef.) * conceiuable, intellegible, under- 
standable ' (Cotgr.), f. entendre to understand, after 
a L. type ^inteizdibilis \ in sense 2, from juristic 
sense of L. iniendere to aver, assert, maintain.] 

1 . Understandable, conceivable, intelligible. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. i. i The most plajm and en- 

tendible langage. Ibid. {a.d fin.), 1 hope. .that it shal be 
entendyble & underslanden to euery man. 

2 . Law. Capable of being averred or maintained. 
1613 Sir H. Finch Lazv (1636) 51 So a plea in a barre 

which is intendible at the Common Law cannot be main- 
tained by a matter of custome or by Statute law. C1630 
in Rushw. Hisi. Coll. (1659) I. 52 It is not intendible, that 
the Parliament should disadvantage themselves, in point of 
their priviledge. 

flnte-ndiment. Obs. [ad. med.L. intendi- 
ment-nvi understanding, f. intendere to Intend.] 

1 . Understanding; = Intendment 1. 

1528 Lyndesay Drcme^ 799 Efter my sempyll intendiment 
,.I sail declare the suith and verrajTnent. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. HI. v. 32 She of heerbes had great intendiment. 

2. Intention, purpose ; = Intendment 5 . 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile xxxix, If armes preuent 
not heauens intendiment. 1602 R. T. Five Codlie Serjn. 
157 Christ. .being the complement of the Lawe, and the 
intendiment of the Gospel. 1608 Machin & Markham 
Dumb Knight 1. i. in Hazl, Dodsley X. 129 And what are 
you or your intendiments ? 

3 . Attention, attentive consideration. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. r. xii. 31 Till well j-e wote by grave 
intendiment, What woman, and wherefore, doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loialty betrayd. 

Intending (inte-ndig), vbl. sb. rare. [f. In- 
tend V. + -ING '.] The action of the vb. Intend ; 
intention, attention, stretching, etc. ; a pnrpose. 

a 1536 Calisio «5* Melibxa in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 63 God re- 
ward thee for thy gentle Intending. x6ix Florio, Iniendi- 
mento, . . a purpose, an intendment or intending. 1876 
Maudsley Physiol. Mind i. 6 An unavoidable intending of 
the mind to the realities of nature. 

Intending (inte-ndij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
•ING 2 .] That intends ; having intentions, 
x66o Fuller Mi.ri Contempl, (1841) 233 Such as are 
sensible . . that their well-intending simplicity hath been im- 
posed on. x8o2 Paley Nat. Theol, x. § a (18x9) 243 The 
intending mind of a Creator. 

b. Qualifying the agent-noun corresponding to 
an inf. after the verb intend ; hence, by extension, 
with other shs. used proleptically : Purposing to be, 
that is (such) in intention. 

X788 Burke Sp. agst, Has/ingsWks. XIII. 124 If hemive 
the Nabob over to an intending murderer [etc.]. 1876 Geo. 
Euot Dan. Der. xi, Marriageable men, or uhat the new 
English calls ‘intending bridegrooms’. 1B84 Alhenceum 
10 Jan. 90/3 Intending subscribers should communicate with 
the author. 

Hence Inte’ndingly adv.^ with intention, in- 
tentionally. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iii. §^7. 162 We do not act 
fatally only, but electively and inlendingly. 

Intoudiuent (inle*ndment). Forms : a. 4-7 
entend(e)ment. 6-7 intende-, 6- intend- 
ment. [a. F. entendenient aadcisXtcadiagy formerly 
also, meaning, interpretation, view, opinion, end, 
intention (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. entendre'. 
see Intend v.y and cf. Intendiment.] 
tl. The faculty or action of understanding. Ohs. 
f 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 3668 (1696) Mannes bed >’ma- 
gynenne kan Nentendementconsidere..ThiscruweIpeyncs 
of his sorwful man. c X384 — H. Fame n. 475 More clere 
entendement Na-S never yit y-sent. 14x3 Pilgr. Sovulc 
(Caxton) Y. i. (1859) 74 His werkes ben infjTiyte.,so that 
none entendement ne may them vnderstande. a 1420 Hoc- 
cleve De Reg. Princ. 1963 Mi maister Chaucer, flour of 
eloquence, ^i^rour of fructuous entendement. 1333 T. 
Wilson Rkei. Aiij, By corruption of this our fleshe mans 
reason and entendement were both overwhelmed. s6ox 
Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 218 The intendment of 
man worketh nothing in the thing conceived. 

2 . Way of understanding (something) ; concep- 
tion or interpretation of a matter; view. In later 
use passing into 4. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 203 He saith in his entendement, 
That yet there is an element Above the foure. 1485 Caxton 
Paris ff V. 91 After thentendement of somme men. 1548 
Bodrucan (Adams) King's TitleVi^f. inCcmpLScoi. 
(1872) App. iv. 248 Such plentie ofvTiters. .could not by anj* 
entendement so fully consent tpon any ^iitrutn. 1623 

DoNNE5'rz77/.xii. 113 The whole Congregation is 

in common entendment conformable, and well retied in ail 
matters of Doctrine. 1630 Sanderson Serjri., ad plag, II. 

258 To take away a Mans substance . . is . . to common in- 
tendment all one as to take away the ve^' Life , 

3 . Cleaning conveyed or intended ; signification; 
import. Now rare or Obs. 

Double entendement, * double meaning *, the eqmvocal use 
of a word or phrase which has two senses. Cf. Double 
ENTENDRE, and see Double rt. 2. , 

1300 Gower Conf. I. 179 A tale of greet cnfemlement I 
thenke telle for thi sake. 0x399 /’<?/. Pc^ns (Rol(s) II. 13 
The pes . . scbal with wordes pleme, \\ ithouten eny double 
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entendement Be treled. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 172 Fye 
on doble entendement. x6io Guillisi Heraldry 1. L (x6ii) 5 
Words of large intendment and signification. Poetry 

in Arm. Pcs’- ®3S Studious to expound Their dark intend* 
ment. 1879 N. 4- Q. sih Set. XII. 344 A phrase of sinister 
and odious intendment. 

4. Law. The constniction put upon anything by 
the common law ; the sense in which the law under- 
stands a thing; true meaning as fixed by law. 

Common intendmenU customary or reasonable interpreta* 
tion, as determined by the law, (Cf. 2.) ^ 

1574 tr. LittletofCs Temtres 119 The righte of fee simple 
is in abeiance, that is to say alonely in the remembranw, 
entendemente and consideration of the lawe. a 1577 Sir T. 
Smith Comvviv. £»£’. {i6ogl 117 The Ordinaiy (which is the 
Bishop by common intendment). 16x3 Sir rl. Fin'CH 
(1636) 354 A man may be a Knight that hath no freehold : 
So cannot an Earle or Lord by common entendement. 1747 
Carte Hist. En^. 1, 295 All the possessions .. which had 
been always either in express terms, or by common intend- 
ment of law understood to be exempted. 1780 M. Madan 
Tkelyphihora I. 165 Wth respect to the moral intendment 
of those laws. La7o Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 250 Every 
intendment ought to be made in favour of long continued 
usage. 1897 Bryce Irnpr. S. Africa X55 Britain still claimed 
that they were, in strict intendment of law, British subjects. 

fS. The act or fact of intending; will, purpose, 
intent ; that which is intended, an intention ; a de- 
sign, project. Ohs. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (E. E. T. S.) 35 He owith to he a 
man of good feith and trewe, and wijs to know thyn entende- 
mem. c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxi. ii, [He] was full lyke It 
to haue destroyed by tbe>T entendment. 1599 Skaks. Hen. V, 
i.ii.144 We..feare the maine intendment of the Scot, c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon (17x4) II. 261 The Spaniards had In- 
telligence of his Intendments, a X703 Burkitt On N. 7 ’., 
Heb. X. 4 The intendment of our Apostle in these words, 
is to prove that [etc.]. 1804 Fessenden Democr. (i8<^) I. 
165 To state the motives and intendments, In constitutional 
amendments. 

tb. The purpose, design, or object of any- 
thing. Ohs. 

i6z6 Jackson Creed vul xiii. § i The^ Law, whose true in- 
tendment alwayes is to make all men willing to doe to others, 
as they desire should bee done unto them. 1680 Burnet 
Rochester 112 Friendship and Converse were among 
the Primitive Intendments of Marriage. 173* Neal Hist. 
Purit. 1. 414 It was not the intendment of the Act of Supre- 
macy, to invest any new powers in the Crown, 
to. Tendency, inclination; also, the general 
character or nature (of a thing). Obs. 

1509 Hawes ^oyf. Medit. xi, To auarj'ce he had entende- 
ment. 1586 A, Day Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 23 The Epistles 
. . bee commonly without addition at all, either of praise or 
misHke, or any other intendment. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Log Pee TheSunne hardeneth clay, .from the nature of 
the clay, not intendment in the Sunne. 

t7. A charge, an office of supervision. Ohs. 

1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, Well he merited Th’ intendments 
o’er the gallies at X.eghom, Made grand collector of the 
cu-stoms there. 

t Inte'nebrate, I'. Ods. [f. late or med.L. 
type *inicnebrare, f. in- (In--) + tmebrare to make 
dark, f. ienebne darkness : cf. It. inUttebrarc ‘ to 
endarken’ (Florio), OF. enteiubrer ( 13 th c. in 
Godef.).] trans. To darken j to render obscure. 

x6x8 WoTTOs in Relig. (1672) 251 No more then a pretty 
conjecture intenebrated by Antiquity. 1656 Blount Glos^ 
sogr,^ To intenebrate {inlenebrd), to endarken or obscure, 
tio t Intenebra'tlon, darkening, obscuration. 
x6s6 Hobbes 6 Less, iii. Wks. 1845 VII. 240 There is 
within you some special cause of intenebration. 1658 
Phillips, Intenebration^ a darkning or obscuring. 

Intenerate (inte-ner^^t), v. Now rare, [f. 

L. t}^e *iHtenerdref f. (In- 2) + te/ter tender : 
see -ATE 3. Cf. It. intenerire, OF. entcndrir to 
become tender.] irans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify (AV. andy%’.). 

*5?S Daniel Sonn. x, Thou pow’r that ruVst the confines 
of the night. .Intenerate that heart that sets so light The 
love that ever yet was seen 1 X63X Brathwait 
IVhimzies, Metall-vtan 62 Elixate your antimonie ; intene- 
rate your cho'socoll. 1637 Bf. Hall Remedy Proplianc’ 
ftesse n. § 13 Feare intenerates the heart, nudcing it fit 
for all gradous impressions. x658 Phil. Trans. III. 699 

M. Garenciers observes of Sugar, how it intenerates the 
flesh. X7S3 Johnson Pr. 4- Medit. 23 Apr. in Boswell, 
I hope they intenerate my heart. 1811 Self Instructor 536 
To intenerate thehairsofwool. 187* W. R. Enigmas 
Life iv. 172 Prolonged abstinence from food, .purifying, and 
intcnerating the devotional part of our nature. 

Hence Intsmeratsd, Inte’nerating ppl. adjs. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 42 Mov’d by 
no Intcnerating cries. xa2»-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 30 Perhaps, in refined^ and intenerated society, in the 
largernumber, there Ls.. disease of a., fata! character. <zx86x 
D. Gray Poet. /Ktx. (1874) 135 The teeming South Breathes 
life and warm intcnerating balm. 

Inte'iierate,///. rare. [f. L. type 
cittis, pa. pple. : see prec.] Intenerated, softened, 
X846 Worcester cites Richardson. 

Inteneration (intener^'-Jan). Now rare. [n. 
of action f. prec. vb. : see-ATioN.] The action ofin- 
tenerating, or fact of being intenerated ; softening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 Restauration of some Degree 
of Youth; and Inteneration of the Parts. 1664 Evelyn 
Pomona i. (1729) 55 The pleasanter or plumper and 
larger Apple being the effect of .some Inteneration. x8*a 
Kjtchiner Cook's Oracle go-t The due degree pf intener- 
ation [of meat] may be ascertained, by its yielding readily 
to the pressure of the finger. 

t Intenible, a. Ohs. rare. [f. In- ^±1,. type 


*lcnibilis, f Unere to hold. _ Cf Intenable.] In- 
capable of holding or containing. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well 1. iii. 208 In this captious, and in- 
tenible [Fol. 1 intemible) Siue, I still poure in the waters 
of my loue. 

IntezLSate (inte*ns^Jt), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*intensdre (f. intens-us Intense, or as freq. of f//- 
teudere to stretch) + -ate3 7 .] irans. To make in- 
tense; to intensify. Hence Inte’nsated///. a. 

1831 Carlyle Mise. Ess.^ Early Germ. Lit. (1872) III. 
202 Like an infinitely Intcnsated organ of Speech. X837 
— Fr. Rev. III. v. i, In colours all xntensated, the sublime, 
the ludicrous, the horrible succeed one another. x8s6 
Emepso.v Eng. Traits iv, 58 To intensate the influences 
that are not of race. 1870 Whittier in Pickard Life (X894) 
II. 567 Perhaps a sense of insecurity in their possession .. 
intensates the love I feel for them. 

Intensation (intens^’-jon). rat'e. (n. of action 
from prec.] A making intense, intensiheation ; in- 
tensified condition. 

1826 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 372 The breath of 
life {selon Herder) is but a higher intensation of light and 
electricity. 1833 — Misc. Ess.^ Diderot (1872) V. 39 Cooks 
. . who . . cause the patient, by successive intensations of 
their art, to eat with new and ever-new appetite. 

Intensative (inte*nsativ), /7. and rare. [f. 
L. *inlensdt‘i ppl. stem of ^tniensare + -IVE ; see 
Intensate, and cf. -ative.] 

A. ac^‘. = Intensive a. 4. 

1870 SruRGEO.v Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 23 The intensative 
particle ap/i ..yea. 1880 B. Nicholson in Aihcnxuui 
18 Dec, 815/1 [In Shales. Mids. N. V. i. 59] ‘ wondrous * 
is notan attributive of 'snow*, but an intensative attributive 
of ‘strange’. 

B. sb. = Intensive B. 

2853 G. J. Cayley iax.r4^^tfxxvit. II. 79,1 also took 
occasion to use *plus betes que des phllosophes’ as an in- 
tensative of common folly. x88o H. ^ Q. 6lh Ser. II. 324 
' Infernal* used as an Intensative. 

Intense (interns), a. Also 5 intens. [a. F. 
intense, ad. L.intens^ns ‘stretched, strained, tight, 
violent*, rarely ‘intent*, odniendere: see 

Intend v. In origin a doublet of Intent a., q.v.] 
Etymologically y Stretched, strained, high-strung. 
Hence : 

1. Of a quality or condition : Raised to or existing 
ill a strained or very high degree ; very strong or 
acute; violent, vehement, extreme, excessive; of 
colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent (cf. also 3 ). 

CX400 Maukdbv. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 pe north., whare com- 
ouoly es mare intense cold pan in o|ier placer. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Lerje i. 2 Sum tyeme more & more inlens, & sum 
tyeme les, 16*5 Hart Anai, Ur. i. iii. 33 Vrines not of so 
high intense a colour. 1667 Evelyn Diary 4 Apr., The 
cold so intense that there was hardly a leaf on a tree. 1708 
J, Philips Cyder i. 10 Titan then exerts His Heat intense, 
and on our Vitals preys.^ x8i6 Accum Client. Tests (1828) 
288 The colour ts a pure intMse Indigo blue. 2857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ, Art The . . intensest possible tj-pe of the 
greatest error which nations and princes can commit. 2883 
HardwjelCs Photogr. Chem, (cd. Taylor) 240 The black 
colour is even more intense than an experienced chemist 
would have anticipated. 

2. transf. Of a thing : Having some character- 
istic quality in a very high degree ; intensely forci- 
ble, bright, hot, etc. 

^ 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn, 242 A middle voice, betwixt 
intense and remiss. 2707 Floyer Physic. PulseAVaich 357 
The intense Pulse is great and frequent. 1802 Paley Nat, 
Theol. xix. § 3 (1B19) 289 A supply of poison, intense in 
quality, in proportion to the smallness of the drop. 2821 
Shelley Adonais xx, Th’ intense atom glows A moment, 
then is quenched. 185* M. Arnold Self defence iv, From 
the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, Over the lit 
sea's unquiet way. 2873 Black Pr. Thule x.xvn, The 
yellow stars grew more intense overhead, 

b. spec, in Photography'. = Dense a. 3. 

2879 Ccusetts Techn. Educ. Ill, 143 Beginners often 
make their negatives too intense. 

3. Of personal, esp. mental, action, etc.: Strained 
or strenuously directed to some end ; intent, eager, 
earnest, ardent. (Often not distinguished from i.) 

1645 Milton TetraeJu Wks. (1851) 155 Somtime slackning 
the cords of intense thought and labour. x7^BERKELC\’.S*fr/f 
§ 86 Cruel vigils, occasioned either by sickness or by too 
intense application of mind. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffc Italian 
xi, Vi\'aldi listened with intense attention. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Ef^. iv. I. 464 They looked with intense anxiety 
towards England. x8si Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. a) 444 
A state of unusual actiriiy, either from intense thought, 
from prolonged exertion, or from continued anxiety. 2874 
SiDGWiCKVl/i’M. Ethics ii.v, § 3.27a A man may live a very 
intense life if he be passionately devoted to field-sports or 
beetles. 1882^ Ouida jl/arr/KWa I.vii, 155 Her voice gave 
intensest passion and longing to the words. 

4:. Of a person : i* a. Having the thoughts stren- 
uously directed to some end ; intent upon {about') 
something. Ohs, b. Feeling, or susceptible to, , 
intense emotion or affection. i 

1640 W. Bridge True Souldiers Convoy 14 A man is saide j 
to he a sleepe when he is so intense about one busines that j 
hee doth not regard another. 1^7 W. Hubbard Narrative 
33 They were so Intense upon the Project they were about. 
2724 De ToT:Ment.Cavalier{tB^o)4Z We found the elector 
intense upon the strengthening of hisarray. 1830 Mackin. 
TOSH 22 Oct. in A^CxB^fi) II. 476 * The intense school ’ may 
be defined as always u^ng the strongest possible word on 
^cry possible occasion. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iii. 203 
Even Pagan hatred never surpassed .. the deep gloom and 
scorching glare of the intense TertuUIan. 


6. Of language, aspect, etc.: Expressing 

or manifesting intense feeling, purpose, etc. 

2684 Earl Roscommon Ess. Trausl. Verse 344 Sublime cr 
low, unbended or intense, The sound is still a Comment on 
the Sense. 1838 Macaulay Diary in Trevelyan Life (i8;6) 
II. vii. 32 The expression singularly intense and stern. 
x86o Motley Nethcrl. (1868) I. vi. 322 It is also instructive 
to observe the intense language. 

*}‘6. Tending strongly ; prone. Ohs. rare. 

2620 Venner Via Recta viii. 172 In sleep, the spirits are 
more intense to concoction. 

t Inte'nsed, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inlenm 
(see Intense a.) + -ed i.] Intensified. 

<2x658 Cleveland 51 Thou destred'st to. .beard 

the Truth with as intens’d a Zeal, As Saints upon a fast 
j Night quilt a Meal. 

Intensely (inte-nsli), adv. [f. Intense a. + 
-LY -.] In an intense degree or manner. 

1. In a very high degree ; very greatly, strongly, 
or deeply ; violently, vehemently ; extremely. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxi. x6i They intensly 
heat the aire above their surface. 1698 Fryer .< 4 rr. E. India 
d* P. 53 note. Intensely cold Anights. 17x2 Addison Sfcci. 

I No. 303 f I There are some which glow more intensely, 

I and clart a stronger Light than others. 2805 Wordsw. 
Prelude xir. 177, I loved whate'er I saw; nor lightly loved, 
But most intensely. 2897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 560 
Sticky, slippery mud, intensely sticky, and intensely slippery, 
b. With intense feeling, expression, etc. 
x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. 93 Titian will only 
paint a fan or a WTistband intensely, never a flower. xBW 
E. Shelley I. ii. 41 He lived intensely in his own 

imaginings, wise or idle, beautiful or feebly extravagant. 

*t* With strenuous effort, attention, or exertion; 
eagerly, earnestly, intently. Obs. or merged in i. 

<2x6x4 Donne Bia^ai'aroe (1644) 112 To doe even that, so 
intensly, as we neglect our office of Society. 26551 Milton 
Rupt, Comnno. Wks. (1851) 400, I began to consider more 
intensly thereon than hitherto I have bin w'OnL 1743 J. 
Davidson fEneid iv. 35 Trojans intensely ply their work 
1856 Sm B. Brodie Psychol. lug, I. iii. 84 He^ had had his 
thoughts intensely fixed for a considerable time on an., 
imaginary object. 

Intenseness (intensnes), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intense. 

1, Very high or great degree ; violence, intensity. 

<11614 Donne Biafloi'aTo? (2644) 60 Though it merited not 

salvation, yet it diminished the intensnesse of Damnation, 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 39 The vehemence and intens^ 
nesse of anjr pleasure is proportionable to the energie. power 
and activitie of the subject which is affected with such 
pleasure. 2768 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 60 
The intenseness of the cold, which he ., experienced. x8ao 
I, Taylor Enthus.\\i\. 180 Proofs of the energy, purity and 
intenseness of practical Christianity among a large number 
of those who made profession of the name. 

2. Strained quality, strenuousness of action or 
thought, (In later use not distinguished from i.) 

2642 T. Goodwin Heart 0/ Christ in Heaven r6 The 
Hebrew phrase likewise signifies an tirgencie, vehemencie, 
and iniensenesse of some act. a 1665 J. Goodw'ik Filjtd^'- 
the spirit (1867) 229 They do not frequently, and with in* 
tenseness of mind, consider the abundance of evil that 
it. 2727 Swift Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 HI. x. 122 loo 
great a zeal and intenseness in the practice of this art. 2779" 
81 Johnson L. P., Ccnvley Wks. II. 7 Cambridge, where he 
continued his studies with great intenseness. 2819 Wiffen 
Acnian HoursiyZzch 22 With a moie melancholy tenderness, 
And more subdued intenseness, I would scan All scene. 

Intensification (intemsifik^^'Jan). [n. of ac- 
tion from iNTENSiFt : see -fication.] The action 
of intensifying; intensified condition. 

2847 Leaves Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 73 An intensification 
of power by its economy of effort and definiteness of aim. 
2B64 Reader 9 Apr. 450/1 The combustion is accompanied 
by a great intensification of the heat. 1880 Grant White 
Every-Day Eng. 46^ Reduplication is . . perhaps the earnest 
mode of expressing intensification of interest. 

b. Spec, in Photography : The thickening or in- 
creasing of the opacity of the film of a negative. 

2879 Cassells Techn. Edue. IV. 359/1 It will be belter to 
employ distilled water, .in all parts of the process until 
development and intensification are completed. 2883 
vdch's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 382 The plate should 
be washed and dried previous to its being intensified, shouia 
intensification be found necessary. 

Inte'nsifier (-faiioj). [f. next + -EK^.] Some- 
thing that intensifies; an intensifying agent: spec, 
in Photogr. (see next, i b). 

283s New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 293 There are manj 
intensifiers, I say, to the passion of love ; such as pqy^* 
jealousy, poetry. 1878 Sfurgeon Treas. Dav. P.s. 
Solitude is a great intensifier of misery. 2883 Haraivtc i 
Photogr. Client. 382 (3ne of the oldest Collodion iniensnicr. . 

Intensify (inte*nsifai), v. [f. L. inicns~tts In- 
tense -f -FY : corresp. to a L. type *intensijicare 
after sanctijicare, etc. : see -fy. 

In a note to quoL 2817, Coleridge says : ‘ I am aware tna 
this word occurs neither in Johnson’.s Dictionary homo a j 
classical w’ritcr. But the word, * to intend which 
and others before him employ in this sense, is nosv so co • 
pletely appropriated to another meaning, that I couiti 
use it without ambiguity : while to paraphrase the • , 
by render intense, would often break up the science 
destroy that harmony of the position of the words wiin 
logical position of the thoughts, which is a beauty ‘^.j 
composition, and more especially desirable in a close P“ 
sophical investigation. I have therefore hazarded ' 

intensify, though, I confess, it sounds uncouth to n y 
own ear',] . ... 

-1. Irons. To render intense, to give intensity to, 
to augment, strengthen, heighten, deepen, etc. 
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i8i7_Coli:ridge Sio^. Lit. I. vii. 126 The will itself by 
confining and intensifying the attention may arbitrarily give 
vividness or distinctness to any object whatsoever. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 410 Her uneasiness will be greatly 
intensified. *863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxiii, The unlcnown 
labyrinth around, .seemed to intensify his sense of loneliness. 
1873 Tristram Moab ii. 34 The aurora, .was all orange-red, 
with grand streaks intensifying the rays occasionally. 

b. Photog}'. To make the chemically affected 
parts of (a negative) more dense or opaque, so as 
to produce a stronger contrast of light and shade. 

1861 in Circ. Sc. I. 161/1 The negative will require to be 
intensified. 1883 [see Intensification b]. 

2 . intr. To become intense, to grow in intensity. 
1853 ^ Bronte Villctte xi, His expectant, vigilant, 
absorbed, eager look never wore off: it rather intensified. 
1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible xv. 370 There is no 
relief : the action intensifies. 

Hence Inte*nsified, Inte*naifying///, adjs. 
i86* Lytton Sir. Story I. 239 Thought too can travel in 
trance, and in trance may acquire an intensified force. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola Ixv, There was an intensifying 
flash and energy in his countenance. 1883 H. Spencer in 
Coutemf>. Rev. XLIII. 14 An intensified life, which maybe 
summed up as — great labour, great profit, great expenditure. 

Intension (intenjan). [ad. L. inlensidn-etn 
stretching, straining, ii. of action from intmdere to 
stretch : see iNTENn, Intense, and cf. Intention, 
which is etymologically a doublet of this.] 

1. Theaction of stretching, tension ; straining. ? Obs. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 355 There be in musicke 

many divers tunes and different intensions of the voice, 
which the musicians call harmonies. x6*6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 181 The Industry of the Musitian hath produced two 
other Meancs of Straining, or Intension of Strings, besides 
their Winding vp. x66i Lovell Hist. Anitu, «5- Alitt. 359 
From great intension of the voice. x8s8 Hogg Life Shelley 
1. 56 His voice . , was intolerably shrill, harsh . . of the most 
cruel intension. 

2 . Strenuous exertion of the mind or will; earnest 
attention, intentness ; resolution, determination. 

a x6i9 W. Cowper in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. X31 
A vehement intension of his spirit. 1676 Hale Contempl. 
I. 456 While with great intension of mind we gaze upon the 
End. 1822 Examiner Resolution here means, a bend- 
ing up, an intension of the spirits, i860 Cornh. Ma^. L 
675 Suddenly I found myself springing to my feet, and 
listening with an agony of intension. 

3 . Increase of degree or force ; augmentation, in- 
tensification. ( 0 pp. to remission^ [Cf. Schol.L. 
intensio et remtssio formts^ in Peter of Ailly a 1400, 
Prantl IV. 105.] 

x6xo Healey Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Ciiie of God (1620) 
^20 He directly affirmeth, that essence admitteth neyther 
intension nor remission, more or less. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 574 Parts of the Eares which serue as well for the re- 
ception of the sound into them, as also for the intension 
thereof. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 48 Brightness is the 
Intension of Light. 17SX Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 174 
Some of these quantities and qualities are capable of inien- 
sxon and remission. 1842 ^lAUUtitGSerm., Sins of Infirmity 
(1848) I. 231 The mind cannot without a strain be ever at one 
pitch.. it must have its intervals of intension and remission. 

b. In Evolution of Species i see Intergeneka- 
TfoN. Cf. Intensive 7. 

4 . Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
etc. ; intensity, depth, strength, force. Often con- 
trasted with extension in sense of width of range. 

x^ T. Wright Passions v. | 4. 29 In all the obiects of 
delight, we may find a certainc intension ofgoodnes and a 
certaine extension. 1638 Y. Paint, of Ancients -yit 

The pictures . . having vehemencle and intension, seeme to 
be forcibly expressed.^ x6sx Jer. Taylor Senn.for Year i. 
iv. 48 It may be of universal efficacie, large in the extension 
of parts, deep in the intension of degrees. x8SS H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. II. if. vi. 50 wo/r, Intension being synony- 
mous with intensity; x888 ig//< Cent. May 718 The essence 
of farming on virgin soils is extension; on old land it is 
intension. 18988. J. Andrews Chr. ff Antichr. i. 8 The 
hostile kingdoms should not only increase in extension, but 
also increase in intension. 

5 . Logic. The internal quantity or content of a 
notion or concept, the sum of the attributes con- 
tained in it ; the number of qualities connoted by a 
term ( = Comprehension 4, Connotation 2 b ; 
opp. to Extension 8 b). Cf. Intensive a, 3. 

1836-60 Sir W. Hamilton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity 
of a notion, — its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of 
..the various characters connected by the concept itselfinto 
a single whole in thought. 1851 Masstl Proleg. Log. vi. 
(i860) 203 Formal distinctness as regards the intension or 
comprehension of the concept. 1876 Jevoss Arjf/c Prim. 
V. § 23. 22 In putting steam before ship we have greatly 
reduced the extension of the term. But we have increased 
its intension, because steam-ship means all that ship does, 
and more, for it means that the ship is moved by steam power. 

Intensitive (inte-nsitiv), a. {sb.) rare, [irreg. 
f. Intensity -p -ive.] »= Iktensative, Intensive. 

18x7 G. S. Fader Eight Dissert. (1845' IL 197 Intensitive 
reduplication. 183S Ne'.o Monthly Mag. XLIV. 5 ITie 
small wice of the nightingale . . seems an intensitive and a 
low burthen to the general anthem of the earth. 1879 
Stephen Ho/trs in Library Ser. iii. 167 The highest epithet 
applicable to Jeffrey is ‘ clever to which we may prefix 
some modest intensitive. 

Xntensity (iniemsTti). [f. Intense -i- -ity : cf. 
Y .intensity (174.^ in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The quality of being intense; a strained or very 
high degree {of a quality, condition, or action, 
or of the characteristic quality of soinelhing) ; e.x- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc. 


1665 Boyle Exp. Hist.ColdyDefic. Wcaiher-glassesVIVs. 
J772 II. 497 Susceptible of such an intensity of cold. X79X 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 202 The number engaged .. 
only augments the quantity and intensity of the guilt. 1824 
Landor^ Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xh. 51/2 In England 
great crimes escape through the intensity of law ; in Italy 
small ones through its relaxation. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales I. 90 The water from the Intensity of its blue, 
must be very deep. 1846 Ruskim Mod. Paint. I. 11. 11. ii. 
§ 3_Nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sunlight 
which trebles their brilliancy. 

b. High-Strung quality of personal feeling or 
emotion ; strenuous energy of action. 

X830 Southey Life Bunyan in Pilgy. 38 This led him to 
search the Bible and dwell upon it with an earnestness and 
intensity which no determination of a calmer mind could 
have commanded. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ti. He. .looked at 
the stranger for several seconds with a stern intensity. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dej\ ii. She might have done so with an 
agreeable sense that she was living with some intensity and 
escaping humdrum. i^jS'Lowex.i. Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
Wordsw. 243 In proportion to the intensity needful to make 
his nature thoroughly aglow is the very high quality of his 
best verses. 

c. with//. An instance of this quality; an intense 
condition. 

^ 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. viii. (i86x) 388 Over-dosing 
in the spiritual intensities of religion, a x^g Poe Black- 
wood Article Wks. 1864 IV, 232 What cverj'body else calls 
the intensities. 

2 . The degree or amount of some quality, condi- 
tion, etc. ; force, strength, energy ; degree of some 
characteristic quality, as brightness, etc. ; csp. in 
PkysieSy as a measurable quantity. 

*794 J- Hutton Philos. Lighty etc. 291 The light of 
greatest intensity, which is supposed to be white. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I. 26 Denoting the degrees of 
intensity of some particular qualities by figures. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxh. 200 To compare the polarising in- 
tensities of different crystals. x88i Maxwell Electr. ^ 
Magn. I. t 68 'Fbc force on a smalt charged body is propor- 
tional to its own charge, and the force per unit of charge is 
called the Intensity of the force. 

b. Photogr . = DENSiir 4 ; cf. Intense a . 2 b. 

1855 Hardwtck Phoiogr. Chem. viii. xii With the inten- 
sity of a picture, .the developing fluid is largely concerned. 

Intensive (inte-nsiv), a. {shi) [a. F. intensify 
-ive (i4-i5th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) = It. intensivOy 
med. or mod.L. intensiv-uSy f. intens-y ppl. stem of 
intendere to stretch, strain : see Intend, Intense. 
Late L. had the parallel extenstvns Extensive.] 
f 1 . Of very high degree or force, vehement : = 
Intense a * i . Obs . 

1526 Pilgt. Perf. (W. de W. X33X) 283 It shall be to cuery 
chrysten man or woman more mtensyue and feruent than 
is the naturall loue. 1398 Yonc Diana 225 It was strange 
to sec what intensiue loue euery one did beare vs, 1621 
Burton Anat. Met, 1. ill. iii, A ve^ Intensive pleasure 
foUow.s the passion or displeasure. XW7 Death's Yis. viii. 
74 Call yonder Planet, Mercury, Whom such intensive Heat 
Will not Evaporate. 

+ 2 , Strenuously directed upon something (quot. 
1605); strained, earnest, eager, intent; = Intense 
a . 3. Obs , 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, «. xi. § 3 Fascination is the 
power and act of Imagination, intensive upon other bodies, 
than the bodie of the Imaginant. a 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal 
(1638) 5 It is nothing else but an intensive bending of the 
mind untoCbrist. a\^y^''^OTSon ParalellxaRcliq. (1651) 

3 Being almost tyred. .with that assiduous attendance, and 
intensive circumspection. 1669 Woodheap St, Teresa i. 
Pref. 12 Intensive thinking is tedious, and tires. 

3 . Of, relating, or pertaining to intensity, or de- 
gree of intrinsic strength, depth, or fullness, as 
distinguished from external spatial extent or amount; 
of or pertaining to logical intension. 

X604 T. Wright Passions v. 293 In every obicct of delight 
there is a certaine intensive goodnes and perfection, and 
there Is an extensive. 2626 J[ackson Creed vm. vi. § 7 The 
intensive infinity of the satisfaction for the sinnes of the 
world, x^i Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc, i. i. 3 Concomitants, 
we may call, that almost illimited power, both Intensive, in 
sole Ordination; Jurisdiction .. As also Extensive, over so 
vxst a Diocesse, 1649 Jeanes Wks. Heaven on Earth in 
i purgeon Treas. Dav. Vs. cxlv, 7 There must be an inten- 
sive greatness in our praises, in regard of the degree, fer- 
vour and heat of them. x^8 Keill Exam. T/i, Earth 
(1734') 169 I’he part immerged of each Cylinder, bears the 
same proportion ta the whole Cylinder, that the inlcn.sive 
gravity of the Cylinder bears to the intensive gravity of the 
Fluid. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 585 Were ' 
we endeavouring to characterize this work, in the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant, we should obsers’e, that its inten- 1 
sivCy like its exienssvCf magnitude is small. 2845-6 Trckcu ' 
Huls. Lect. Ser. r. iv. 58 'llie record of an intensive as well 
as extensive development. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. 
xi. 442-3 In all phenomena the Real has intensive quantity 
or degree. 

b. Having the quality or character of intensity. 

X836 T. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (1852) 167 Justice is an 
intensue exercise of holiness, 2836-9 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxiv. (1859) II. 100 Hearing is, however, much less 
extensive in its sphere of knowledge or pewplion than 
sight; but in ibe same proportion is its capacity of feeling 
or sensation more intensive, Rev. Oct. 492 Friends 

whose reciprocal intensive criticism fanned each other's 
interest into flame. 

4 . Having the property of making intense ; in- 
tensifying; esp. in Gram ., expressing intensity; 
giving force or emphasis ; ^Intensative. 

x6o8 TorsELL Serpents (2658) 630 Aristophanes deriveth it 
from ‘Alpha’, an intensive particle, and * Spizo’, which 
signifieth ‘to extend*. 2751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1S41) 


175 These comparatives, .seem someiime.s to part with their 
I relative nature, and only retain their intensive. \ZzoMairs 
I Lest. Diet. 414 Yi..\s sometimes intensive.. and sometimes 
I privative. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 448 note. TJie rtt is 
intensive. 

j 6. Eton. Applied to methods of cultivation, 
i fishery, etc., which increase the productiveness of 
, a given area : opposed to extensive in which the 
area of production is extended. 

2832 Chalmers Pol. Econ. x. 324 The remov.Tl . . of tlie 
tithes, gives scope both to a more exiensive and a more in- 
tensive agriculture. 2865 'Times' 15 Apr., Ruin stares in 
the face the occupier whose farm premises are inadequate 
to the requirements of an * intensive cultivation 28S9 
Nature 3 Oct. 558/2 The necessity for increased food pro- 
ductions calls for intensive methods. 2899 igr/i Cent. No. 
264. 300 There is little probability of their escaping from 
being caught ..on account of the intensive fishery'. 

6. Med. Applied to a method of inoculation in 
which the intensity or strength of the matter intro- 
duced is increased in successive operations. 

28S8 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 He mistook the phials, and 
made the first inoculation with the intensive matter which 
should be used for the second. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1049 
A guinea-pig which had undergone ‘intensive treatment’ 
witnDr.Viquerat's serum had died ‘stuffed full of tubercle 
2^7 AllbttU's Syst. Med. II. 709. 

7 . Subject to intensification; characterized by 
being intensified. 

x888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. (Z.) XX. 197 A dis- 
cussion of the principles of Intensive Segregation, under 
which namej class the different ways in which other prin- 
ciples combine with Segregation in producing Divergent 
Evolution. 

B. Something that intensifies ; spcc.xxs Gram. 
an intensive word or prefix : see 4. 

2813 W. Taylor Eng. Synon. 38 /Etzen or stschen is to 
eat into, to corrode ; it is the intensive of the verb to eat. 
2860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 570 The use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense. 1888 Skf.at Etym. 
Diet. s. V. TV- prefix. Examples of the addition of at [s: all] 
as an intensive, meaning ‘wholly’. 

Intensively (inte-nsivli),fl(&. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In an intensive manner. 

1 . In a high degree, intensely. Now rare. 

1604 T. Wright Passions \u i. 51 It sheweth them very 
intensively. <21643 J. Shute Judgem. 4- Mercy (1645) *67 
Thou didst more intensively hate them, and multiply their 
sorrowes. 2706 Phillips, Intensively, extremely, exces- 
sively, in the highest degree. 2882 Nature 23 ^Io^. 481/2 
The covered flowers being less intensively coloured than 
the others. 

1 2 . With strained effort ; earnestly, assiduously, 
intently, Obs. 

26x2-15 Bp. Hall Contempl., N, T. iv. .xi, Let us wait 
reverently, and intensively upon this Bethesda of God, that 
when the Angell shall descend and move the water, our 
soules may be cured. 2637 Gillespie Eng, Pop, Cerem. 11. 
vii. 28 Against them they contend more remissely, against 
•us more intensively. 42655 Ate. Sidney in lo/A Cent. 
(1884) Jan. 61 Theire desires are most intensively placed 
upon one object. 

3 . In relation to intensity or degree of intrinsic 
force ; opp. to Extensively 2. 

2642 tr. Ames' Marrmv Diy. 200 This administration 
differs from the former, both intensively and extensively. 
2652 French Yorksh.Spa n. 28 The fire is not great exten- 
sively, but intensively, because it is kept within a narrow 
compass. 2657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koutj Diat. vi, 
308 To enlarge an impost and burden extensively, to lessen 
the sense ihereofintensively. 2877 in Dawson ll'orld 
XV. 339 The same power . . has continued to operate in in- 
tensively as well as extensively increasing activity. 

4 . In regard to logical intension. 

2674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 244 Intensively or Subjec- 
tively. 1864 Bowen Logic \\\\. 234 Interpreted Intensively, 
this Judgment \Man is an animat] signifies that all the 
attributes of animal are contained in or among— form a 
part of— the attributes of rnan. 

Intensiveness (inte-nsivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being inten- 
sive ; vehemence, intensity. 

<22656 UssHER^w«. (1658)207 The heat thereof was en- 
creased by the inlensivenesse of the Sun. 2656 Jeanes 
fuln. Christ 221 1'liis love is for its inlensivenesse, motion 
upwards unto heaven . . compared unto fire. 2704 Norris 
Ideal World ii, iii. 151 Accomplishments . . that con.sisi in 
the extensiveness of thought carry it in the public vogue 
before those that consist in the intensiveness of it. 1^2 
Sc\\\ffLZ.Imposs.^ Soc. Democr. 277 Peasant industr>’ carried 
on with growing intensiveness. 

Xntent (inte^nt), sb. Forms ; 3-6 entent, en- 
tente, (5 ententte); 4-6 intente, (7intentt), 3- 
intent. [ME. had two forms: (i) entent, in- 
tent, a. OF. entent intention, application L, in- 
ient-us a stretching out, in late L. attention, inten- 
tion, f. intent-y ppl. stem of inUndHre to Intend ; 
(2) enientCy intente, a. OF. entente intention, 
thought, desire, purpose, etc. pop.L. *it:ienta sb. 
from fem. of intenius pa. pple. (analogous to shs. 
in -eda, etc.), from same vb. In ME. entent appears 
to be more frequent, and entente disappears bcfoie 
1500; but in the pi. ententes, the two forms were 
indistinguishable, and it is not possible to separate 
them in sense. The form with in- is rare before 
1400, while en- is rarely found after 1550. 'J’hey 
were equally common c 1500.] 

1 . The act or fact of intending or purposing; 
intention, purpose (formed in the mind). Formerly 
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also, in more general sense, Will, inclination ; that 
which is willed, pleasure, desire (cf. 4)* Now 
chiefly in legal phraseology, and in the expressions 
ivith intent to {%urtj etc.), wit/i good or malicious 
intent^ etc. 

a 122S Ancr. 386 Haue, in al tu dest, on of h^os 
two ententes, oSer bo togederes. /i 1300 Cursor M, 2636 
Agar.. ham til hir lauedi went And serued hirwitgod entent, 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, JSeriholomeus 279, 1 ame redy, lo, to 
fultill al hiae entent, & sacrify lo Jii maumment. ^■1400 
Destr. Troy 11364, 1 haue takon intent ho traitours to sle. 
<71460 Play Sacram. 120 My curat waytheth vpon me to 
knowe myn entent. 1526 Tisdale Heb. iv. 12 And iudgeth 
the thoughtes and the intentes off the herte. 1553 T. ^y ilson 
Rliet. (1580) 31 We maie advise hym, to continue m his good 
entent 1570 T, Norton tr. Noivets Catcch. (Parker Soc.) 
204 Jlen ought not to be beneflcial and liberal, of intent 
to get thanks. 1660 Trial Regie. 0 In the case of the 
King ; His life was so precious, that the I ntent was Treason 
by the Common Law. <1x7x6 South Twelve Servu (1744) 
II. 112 It was Josephus's intent by this device to slubber 
over the massacre of these innocents. *7^9 BlackstoNE 
Comm. IV. iii. 35 The bare intent to commit treason is 
many times actual treason. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 
496. In a will, the intent and meaning of the deWsor was to 
be observed, and the law would make construction of the 
words to satisfy his intent. 1843 James Forest Days ii, 
They w’ere rushing upon the old peasant w’lth no very mer- 
ciful intent. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 142 He who 
wounds with intent to kill . .shall be tried as if he had suc- 
ceeded. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belie/ 408 Christian 
ethics. .insists on a purity enthroned in the thoughts aud 
intents of the heart. 1897 Daily News 13 Feb. ^/6 Sent to 
five years’ penal servitude for wounding a man with intent, 
tb. Design, plan, project, scheme. Obs, 
c X385 Chaucer Man of Laiu's T. 49 In swich place as 
thoughte hem auantage flor hire entente they take hir her- 
bergage. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 625 Isres in his fals ententes 
Purposed tre?on and sorowe, ^ XS13 More in Grafton Citron. 
(Z56S) II. 795 To propose their entent of which t^ej’ would 
to none other penson any part disclose. 1663 hlANLEY 
Grofius^ Low C. U'arres 103 Subtle in the managing of the 
Intents of that Noble and great-spirited Young-man.^ 1830 
James Damley x.xxviii, The nobles joining in his intent, 
showered their largess upon their retainers. 

■f 2 . Attention, heed ; intent observation. Ohs. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medii. 43 Take gode entent How petjT 
and iohne from hym he sent. ^1400 tr. Sccreta Secret., 
Gin>. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 105 J>e lew wolde noght loke 
ajeyn, no gyf entent to his sawes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 12 
He behelde her with grete entente. ^1570 Pride <$• Loxvl. 
(1841) 9 And it beheld with full and whole intent. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 11, (1747) 40 Betty, do you see with what 
Intent. .Penelope gazes yonder? 

1 3. Intent or assiduous effort, endeavour. Obs, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 7 Wtj) stalworth entent i 
adressid my prayere til J)e. e x374'Chaucer Anel, <5* Arc. 
aSTbe peple blisful al and somme..bim to honouren dide 
al her intent, a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3691 To please god 
Alle that I maye I shalle here.After do myne entente. 1483 
Caih. Angl. 197/1 An Intente,..<?/rr<T. 

+ 4 . Mind, or an act of the mind ; understanding ; 
the mental faculties generally ; frame of mind, wll, 
spirit; perception, judgement ; what is in the mind, 
notion, opinion, or thought of any kind. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 36s (Goit.) world i calle wid min 
ententispe mater of foureelementis. ci375.S'<r. Leg.Saiuts, 
£^//«a«^i2iQuhene gudmen suld to faste begyne, of syne 
to clenge l»are entent. c X386 Chaucer Man 0/ Laxd's T. 
824 She taketh in good entente The wyl of Crist. x3go 
Gower Conf. HI. 150 Her dethe and bis living She chose 
with all her hole entent. 1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. 
L 68 Vp on the beste wyse that w’e cowde deuyse aftir owr 
simple ententes, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 370 Sic fantasye 
fell in his entent. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werhurge i. 7, I., 
cast in myne intent How I myght spende the tj'/ne con- 
uenyent. X623 Lisle ^l/ric on O. N. Test. Pref. $ 
Hereby grew., the second error., worse (to their intent) 
then the first. 

fS. Meaning; import; purport. Obs. 

X303 R, Brunne Handl. Syntie Prol. 174 To turne it fro j^at 
specheaway In tolatyn..patJ?e I nglis mot know he entente. 
Ibid. 976 Of hys tale ys alle he entent To kepe weyl he 
comraaundement. 1495 Act ji Hen. VII, c. 8 So obscure 
derke and diffuse that the true entent of the makers thcrof 
cannot perfitely be undrestond. 1572 Forrest Theofhilus 
Angliayil, The some and entent of hys hole re- 
queste. <i 1676 Hale Contempl. ii. 57 It is more Large and 
Spacious than the intent of the Text bears, 
t b- Law. = iN'TENDMEtfT 4. Ohs. 

*574 tr- Littleton's Tenures 17 b, Hee that shall haue the 
lanae.. shall haue the same lande after the Entent of the 
surrender. 1608 W. Bradshaw Unreason. Separ. 26 What 
obedience doe they promise lo the Prelates in the intent of 
the Law, but onely in things that they shall judge honest and 
Lawfull. 1767 Blackstone Cotnm. II. 476 They not being 
goods, wares, or merchandize, within the intent of the 
statute, by which a profit may be fairly made. 

6 . An end purposed ; the object of an action, etc.; 
aim, purpose, rare or Obs. exc. as in c. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 10 Ffor )>at entent anely Ihay] 
are tor to lowte. X37S Barbour Bruce iii. 206 Thai come 
weill lill thar entent. CX38S Chaucer L.G. W. Prol. 78 
That nys nothyng the entent of myn labour, c 2440 Jacob’s 
Welt (K. E. T. S.) 79 Whanne. .be ende & he entent is, for 
to don herby ony dedly synne, h^ane is h^t des\Te . . dedly 
synne. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxl. 167 He thought 
by their meanes the soner to come to his entent.. i6ssCul. 
pepper, etc. Riverins xv. iii. 412 juyee of the Knot-grass 
may be used to the same intent. 1754 Chatham Lett. 
Nephexv iv. 22, I highly recommend the end and intent of 
Pythagoras’s injunction. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. 
iv. 60 Some outward and visible figure or sign to which the 
multitude could point as the symbol of its great intent. 

+ b. In phrases, as to what intent, to that intent, 
for this intent, etc. Esp. in the conjunctional phrase 


To (t for') the intent ijhal) : to the end (that), in 
order (that). Ohs, 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 180 [He] axeth hem to what entente 
Thei have here ferste feith forsake. ax4SoA’/j/.de la Tour 
(1B68) 161 Y wolde that the tyrae were come ayen to that 
entent to encrece the worship of alle goode. c x^6o For- 
tp:scui: Abs. ^ Lint. Mott. ix. (1885) 130 But this is wriiun 
only to the entent, I>at it be wel vnderstande, how [etc.]. 
1470-85 hlALORY Arthur n. xvii, I did it to this entent that 
it sholde better thy courage. 15x3 More Rieh. Ill (1883) 7 
[He] forethought to be king.. And thei deme, that for 
thys intente, he was gladdc of his brotliers death. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clx. 105 To the entent they somwhat 
to-breke and to-opjm the archers. X526 Tindale John xiii. 
28 That wist noo man at the table for what intent he spake 
vnto hym. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone {\%-j6) 179 To 
the intente that they two may dwell together. x6xx Bjuld 
John xi. 15 To the intent yce may beleeue. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Joum, jertts. (1732) 24 To the intent that I might 
give some light, for the better deciding [etc.]. 

G. To Ijor) all intents and fntrposes (less usually 
to all intents) : in regard to any end or object, for 
all practical purposes, * practically 
1546 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. o § 1 To all intents, construc- 
tions, and purposes, xsss Kidlt^ (Parker Soc.) 19, 
I would know, whether that (^hrisl’s w'ords, spoken upon 
the cup, were not as mighty in work, and as effectual in 
signification, to all intents, constructions, and purposes (as 
our Parliament men do speak), as they were, spoken upon 
the bread ? 1629 Strafeord Let. in Stingsby's Diary (1836) 
321 Your self [being) as formerly vice president to all 
intentts. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 96 T 2 NVhoevcr resides 
in the World without having any Business in it.. is to me 
a Dead ^lan to all Intents and Purposes. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiii. § 5 The materials are so hardened 
and knit together that to all intents and purposes they 
form one solid mass. X879 M. Arnold Por;'<? iiuum 
162 The rest of the nation consists, for all intents and 
pur^ses, of one immense class. 

t Y. The subject or theme to be treated in an 
argument or discourse. Obs. 

c 1460 Ptay Sacram. 6 \Vc be ful purposed w^ hart & w^ 
thowght Off oure mater to tell y* entent. 1594 J. Dickenson 
Arisbas (1878) 41 Leaning this digression, 1 will returne to 
the proposed entent of my discourse. 1638 F. Junius 
of Ancients 198 It is better wee should pursue our intent, 
by comparing that carefull diligence of the ancients [etc.]. 
1670 E. Borlase Lathom Sfaw 45 From whence this 
Patient received so much ben^t : But to our intent, 
t b. Sc. Law. A cause in litigation. Obs. 

CXS75 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 373 Efier that thepartie 
has chosin ane certain nombre of witnessis for preiving of 
his intent he may not.. desire ony ma nor thame allanerlie 
quhom he has chostn. 

Intent (inte*nt), a. [ad. h. intent-us bent 
on (something), strained, attentive, earnest, eager, 
pa. pple. of intendh'c to Intend; cf, OF, intent 
intended, attentive, assiduous. 

Intent and intense are etymolomcally doublets, intenius 
and intensHS being two forms of the L. pple. j but already 
in L. intensus \vas (like the simple tensu^ more restricted 
lo the physical sense ‘stretched, strained’, hence ‘in- 
tense, violent while intenius >vas extended to the notion 
of ‘mentally or nervously on the stretch, intent, eager, 
attentive *. In the modem langs. this differentiation has 
been made more complete. So with intention, intension.) 

1 . Having the mind strenuously bent upon some- 
thing ; earnestly attentive, sedulously occupied, 
eager, assiduous; bent, resolved, a. Const, ott, 
upon ; formerly io {at) or inf. 

x6xo Hymne in Farr S.P, y<iT./(i848) 28 How intent our 
prayers to heare, 1654-66 Earl Orrery (1676) 15 If 

I endeavoured to preserve a life she is so intent to destroy. 
x66o R, Coke PoxverfySubj. 37 The third are.. always 
intent upon xobberj’. x66i Bramhall Just Vind. iv, 87 
The Court of Rome so potent, so prudent, so vigilant, so 
intent to their own advantage, 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
107 Women in the absence of men, are very intent for some 
weeks at catching fish. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 329 Intent on 
hich designs, a thoughtful band. xB66 Kingsley Hcrexv. 
i, They had met him riding along. Intent upon his psalter. 
i888 J. Incus Tent Life Tigerland 345 Intent on securing 
what seemed to be a good bead of horns, 
b. Without const. 

1704 Pope 77'7«<fsar/'>r. 138 The patient fisher lakes his 
silent stand. Intent, his angle trembling in his hand. 1835 
Lvtton Rimzi x. viii. He stood, with folded arms, musing 
and intent. 

Comb. 1899 Wesint. Gas. 19 Oct, 1/3 An alert, verj’' intent- 
looking man. 

2 . Of the faculties, looks, etc.; Directed with 
strained or keen attention ; earnest, eager, keen ; 
intense. Const, cn, upon (i'l'u). 

i6o5 BryskettCit. 276 The Intellective soule.. being 

once freed from the bodie..is altogether bent and intent to 
contemplation^ 1709 Steele 7Vi/?<rrNo. 38 Fix The intent 
Application with which he pursues Trifles. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 199 The eye is intent upon watching the 
changes. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. 79 So intent was 
his elegant mind on those treasures of literature and art. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley ii, 20 His eyes are large . . their 
expression is intent and meditative. 

1 3 . Intensely active. Opposed to remiss. Obs. 
1650 Sir T. Broivtie Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 312 The streams 
from either side . . arise or fall according to^ the motion in 
those parts, and the intent or remisse operation of the first 
exciting causes. 

t Xnte'ut, V. Obs. Also 3-6 en-. [In branch I, 
ME. a. OF. entente’}- to intend, attempt (14th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. intetttdre to stretch out to- 
wards, direct, threaten Avith, attack, accuse, freq. 
of iiitendh-e to Intend. In sense 4, a. F, intenter 
(14th c.), to institute fa leg^ process) = med.L. 


intentare litem \ in sense 5, app. directly from L, 
intentdre^ 

I. 1 . intr. To direct the mind or attention to 
give heed, to attend ; to be intent. 

13. . A" Alts. 2834 Whiles the people of the toun Entemid 
to Permeneon. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 11 [He] ententid 
about the defence and saufegarde of the gret cite of AcrtL 
26x1 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. jx. ix. (3632) 626 The King ncur 
wholly intented vpon cncrease of treasure, 
b. trails. To attend to. 


24. . Prose Lt'g. in AugUa VIII. 148 Ententjmge jnt \t 
apostel seijy. c 1500 Nexv Notbrounc Mayd 433 in Hail. 
E. P. P. III. 18 My comaundement Neuer tentente. 

2 . intr. and traits. To intend, purpose. 

a x^oo Cursor M. 26793 Sli[k] penance mai ha na fIr]o,Man 
dos intent at eft misdo. 1450-2530 Plyir. our Ladye 11 
To aske therhyall thynges that he entented shulde be asked 
therby, 2491 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixviii. 46 He expulsed..liis 
fader Hercuieus Maxjnnyanus y* entenlyd agajme to haue 
been Emperoure. 1523 Ld. Beuners Froiss. I. ccxxxv. 331 
To leme what their enemyes entented. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron, (1805) 1. 196 Donald. .had understanding what 
these outlawes intented, 

3 . irans. To make an attempt on ; to tr}’ lo seize. 
c 1400 Senvdone Bab. 550 Ferumbras than gan to assays, 

If he mycht that praye entente. 

II. 4 . irans. To institute (a legal action). Sc. 

25.. Acts Sederunt 6 ^am.) The saidis Lordis declaris 
that the saraen sal not prejudge ony persone.. of thair lawful 
defences, .aganis ony actioun to be intentit heireftir at his 
Majesties instance. 1673-4 Lauderdale Papers, He heyd 
that she hade given orders to intent a law suit ag.ainst him. 
*737 J* Chambeklayne .S’/. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. iv. 376 (S*r<?//<TR<f). 
The Lord Advocate, .intents no Processes of I’reason, except 
by Warrant of Privj'-CouncH. 

5 . To accuse, b. To level (an accusation), ran, 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. Pref. Verses (N.), They were 
her errors, whilst she intented Browne. 1695 J. S.xce 
Article Wks. 1895 I, 3S9 The accusation was intented 
against the Queen. 

tlnte*ntable, a. Obs. rare^^. [ad. late I. 
intentdbil’is, f, in- (In- 3) + *tenidbilis, f. tenlare 
to try, to Teiitt.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Inieniable, that cannot be tempted. 

f Inteuta'tion. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. intentatioiy 
cm stretching out, in late L. (TertiUI., v.r. iiiteniio) 
accusation, n. of action f. intentare : see Intent v.) 
An .accusation ; a threatening. 

2622-15 Bp. Hall Contemfl., 0. T, xix. ii, Witnesses 
come forth, and agree in the intentation of the crime. 1656 
Blount Clossog7\, Intentation, a menacing or threatening, 
tinte’nted,///. <7. Ohs. [f. Intent +-ed.j 

1. *lNTENTnr. 2 . 

2633 P. Fletcher Elisa ii. xlii, So did she quake, And 
with intented eyes upon them gazed. 

2 . Intended, purposed. 

2624 Sanderson Twelve Semt. (1632) 444 If my intented 
course led me that way. 

3 . Legally instituted. 

2639 Drumm. of Hawth. Queties of State Wks. (x?**! 
Whether it be lawful to proscribe and forfeit countrj*-nien, 
professing one religion, ’without process intented or law i 

t Inte*ntfully, Ohs. rare'^'^. [{.^iutejit- 
ful (f. Intent sb. + -ful) -h -eyS. But perh. a scribal 
corruption.] Attentively. 

CX420 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. 29 (Gibbs MS.) pci 
fonden hym syttyng emonge doctoures of lawe her^mge hem 
ententfulJy [Sherard MS. St W. de Worde, ententinyj. 

tlntential, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. Intent 
sb. -h -lAL.] Of or belonging to the intent or 
meaning ; cf. Intent sb. 5. 

?cz4yo G. Asmiv Active Policy Prince 39 Ho«ms 14 

Thaugli all thynges be nat. .swetely englisshed..! bysecne 

you hertely to excuse it, So that I kepe intential substance. 

t Inte’nti'ble, a. Ois. In 5 en-. [»• 9 ,f‘ 

e>!-, inteutible (Godef.), f. L. type *iuteiiltbu>s, 
f. ppl. stem of intendere to Intend : see 
Understand.'ible, intelligible. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de tV. 1495) i. xllx. 96 b/i, 
I haue now a voys ententyble ; and I was late dompe. 
Intention (inte’njan), jA Forms: a. 4-0 en* 
tenciou, (-cy-, -one, -oun(e), 5-6 -tion, (‘oun), 
5 -sioun,' 6 -syon. / 3 . 5-6 intencion, (•cy’’> 
•one, -ou2i(e), 5- intention, [a. OF. en-, tu- 
tendon, -dun, -tion, -^on stretching, intensity, vill> 
thought, opinion, etc. (12th c. in Hatz.-Da^./» 
ad. L. inientidn-em stretching, straining, enoit, 
attention, application,' design, purpose, etc., n. 01 
action from intendere to Intend. A doublet 01 
intension ; see note to Intent a.I 


I. General senses. ^ . , 

1 1. The action of straining or directing the min 
or attention lo something ; mental application or 
effort ; attention, intent observation or Teg.ird ; en- 
deavour. Obs. (but cf. 7 b). . - 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4701 Now sette wel thym eniencioun, 
here of love discripcioun. c 1450 tr. De Imitattone ^ ' 
99 Neuere to relesse be soule fro intencion of heuenly • 
2482 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 22 Therfore he [God] gaf to hj 
[man] witte and reson to haue entendon to byTix. X5 
Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 260 Altencion or intencyon lor 
our purpose here is onely the attendaunce study &diligc 
3’X man or woman gj’ueth to thejT dede. 2599 y. Jos ■ 
Cynthia’s Rev. i. v. My soule (Like one that lookes on 
affected eyes) Is hurt with mere intention on their Jou 
1647 Spricge Anglia Rediv. 1. ii. (1854.) 9 1'“'" 

the king refusing, lie pressed with that instance and i . 
tion .. till ai last he tendered the same upon the pommel 
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his saddle. ^1651 Fuller's AhelRcdiv.^BoUott 589 Bein|rad« 
vised by Phisitians. .to break off the strong intention of his 
study, he rejected their counsell. ^690 Locke HumJJnd. 11. 
xix.§iWhen the Mind with great Earnestness, and ofChoice, 
fixes its View on any Idea .. it is that we call Intention or 
Study. X749 Bp. Lavincton Enthus. Mciliodists (1754) I. iL 
39 Disease caused perhaps by.. deep Intention of Thought. 

1 2 . The action or faculty of understanding ; way 
of understanding (something) ; the notion one has 
of anything. Also, the mind or mental faculties 
generally ; cf. Ixtext sb, 4. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Co/isc. 4521 pe lewes andcristen men., 
Sal pan thurgh even eniencion Assent in Crist als a religion. 
1390 Gower Cori/. II. 77 Resonahle entencion^ The which 
out of the soule groweth And the vertue fro vice knoweth. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Livb, I wylle answere after 
mya aduys and intencion. 1500-20 Duncar Poems ix. 114, 

I .synnit m consaiving thochtis jolie, Vp to the hevin extol- 
ling myne ententioun. 1526 Pilgr> Per/. (W. de 1531) 
i6ib, Yetheidyot mayhaue,.hls entencyon fully set to 
desyre the lyfe eternall. 

d‘ 3 . The way in ^Yhich anything is to be under- 
stood ; meaning, significance, import. Obs. or 
blending with 5. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love iir. ii. (Skeat) 1 . 140 For nece.s- 
sary & necessite been wordes of mokel intencion. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint.^ 0/ Ancients 310 That from thence gathering 
the full intention of the conceit, wee might . . rightly appre- 
hend the whole argument. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. i._ iii. 6 If we will beleive Galen .. Whose Intention 
Rodeletius interprets to be, that the Fat doth only releive 
famished persons. [1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 
230 The intention of the passage ^vas sufficiently clear. 1885 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. ii. 22 The story of every man has a 
religious intention and significance.] 

4 . The action of intending or purposing ; volition 
which one is minded to carry out \ purpose. Of 
intention^ on purpose, intentionally {obs.'). 

c 1373 Be. LefC. Saints^ Placidas 229 Of his synnis repent- 
yng, As man of gud entencione. 2430 Lydg. St. Margaret 
381 Men supposyng . . There ^Yas closed grete tresour and 
ryfihesse, Brak the vessel, of entencyoun. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Cateck. (1884) 29 We suld keip the commands of God 
with ane rycht intencioun. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Commiv. (1603) 264 There is not that disposition and good 
intention, Avhich ought to be betwixt so neere a couple. 
1645 SLiNGSBY. 0 /<rO' (1836) 166 Having it once in his inten- 
tion to go to Bristol, a 2780 Johnson in Boszvell an. 2753, 
[At onetime, Johnson said to Beauclerk] You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain. 2842 Lane 
Arab. Nis. 1 . 59 Our actions arc judged good or evil, 
according to our intention. 2887 Fowler Prine, Mor. 11. v. 
Intention, as distinguished from motive, on the one side, and 
the action itself, on the other, may be defined as the volition 
immediately preceding the overt act. 

6 . That which is intended or purposed; a pur- 
pose, design. 

X37S Barbour Bruce x, 527 It wes his entencioune Till 
put him in-to auenture. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. 
xxxii. (2869) 153 It is wel . . myn entencioun \> 3 X j^ou m.ake 
me ))er of collacioun. 2654 Whitlock Zooiouda 203 It is a 
saying among DIvine.s, that Hell is full of good Intentions, 
and Meanings. 2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. ir8 It was not 
the Intention that the Ships should go higher up. 27.. 
Johnson in Boswell Apr. an. 1775, Sir, Hell Is paved with 
good intentions. 2772 Wesley Serui. H. ii. § g *Hell is 
paved* saith one ‘with good intentions’. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 167 Sir W. Blackstone thought the deed of 
uses sufficient evidence of the Intention of the parties. 

b. colloq. in pi. Purposes in respect of a proposal 
of marriage. 

[2752 Smollett Per. Pic. IV. ii.] 2796 Jane Austen Pride 
4 Prej. xxxiv, Colonel Fitzwilliam had made it clear that he 
had no intentions at all, and . . she did not mean to be un- 
happy about him. 1852 Punch 27 Mar. (Cartoon), Mr, Bull. 
Now, Sir, don’t let vis have any more Derby Dilly Dallying. 
What are your Intentions towards Miss BritanniaV 28^ 
Flor. Marrvat Under the Lilies xxxiil, ‘Why I I'm just 
about to ask you your intentions I’ ‘Don’t! please! Fori 
am married.’ 

6 . Ultimate purpose; the aim of an action; i'that 
for which anything is intended {pbsl). 

c 2420 Hoccleve Mother of God 52 Cryst of thee hath 
deyned for to take Flessh and eek blood for this entencioun 
Vp on a crois to die for our sake. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
jEsop II. iii, To consydere and loke wel to what entention 
the yeft is gyuen. 2556 A urelio < 5 * I sab. fi6o8) E iij. To none 
other intension, than onele to begille them. 2652 French 
Yorksh.Spa iv. 48 It. .serves as effectually, .for most inten- 
sions that almost any Physick is prescribed for. 2773 Reid 
Aristotle’s Log. ii. § 2 (1788) 25 The intention of the cate- 

f cries is to muster every object under ten heads. 1878 
loRLEY Crit. Misc. Ser. i. Carlyle 201 One thing to estimate 
the intention and sincerity of a movement, when it first 
stirred the hearts of men, and another thing to pass sentence 
upou it in the days of its degradation. 
f 7 . Stretching, tension ; *= Intension i. Ohs. 
2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 383 As Musitians tune their 
strings who . . either by intention, or remi>sion, frame them 
to a pleasant consent. 2616 Etch Cabinet 223 So doe we 
vnbend bowes . . lest continuall intention should boow the 
bowe, or breake the string. 2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 57 
By intention of speech a vein opening in my Lungs caused 
such a flux of blood. 

b. Straining, bending, forcible application or 
direction (^the mind, eye, thoughts, etc.). (Akin to 
I, but with more of the notion of tension as in 7.) 

2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 206 We shall doe well 
to breath our seh'es nowand then., by unbending the inten- 
tion of our thoughts. 2659 Gentl. Calling \\\ § 13 Not being 
able to endure so much seriousness and intention of mind, 
rt 2726 South Twelve Serui. (1744) X. 326 The toil and 
labour, and racking intention of the brain. iSSaTnoRCAU 
Excuty.^ Attitimnnl Tints (1863) 262 It required a different 
intention oftheeyein thesame locality, to sec different plants. 


fS. Intensification: =lKTEirsioN 3. Obs. 

2603 Pluiafvh's Mor. 6 ^ Morall vertue ..tern- 

pereth the remission and intention . . of the passions. 2638 
F. Junius Paint. o/Andenis 276 Brightnesse may bee sayd 
to bee nothing else but an intention of Light.^ 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran’s Obsetv. Surg. (1771) Diet., TyPus, is the Order 
of Fevers consisting of Intention and Remission. 

1 9 . Inclination, tendency’. Obs. 

2594 Plat ye^uell-Jto. 11, 35 If it continew longe In a pewter 
sawcer, it hath an intention towardes ceruse. 

II. Specific uses. 

10 . Sur^. and Med. An aim or purpose in a 
healing process ; hence, a plan or method of treat- 
ment. [med. h. cttralionis inienito, transl. 6 ttjs 
idtrccuy ftKonhs Galen (ed. Kiihn I. 3S5).] are/t. 

c 1400 Laufrancs 18 Al J>e entencioun of a sultan, 

how diuers j>at it be, it is on [of] hre maners, )>c first is vm- 
doyngeofl>at, Jjat Ishool,|>esecundeto helehat, hat is broke, 
be .iij. is remeujmge of bal, b^t is to myche. 2542 R. 
Copland Guydods Formul.y etc. S j. In the cure of 
colde aposlemes be iij intencyons. The fyrste is to egall 
the mater antecedent. The seconde is the coniojmt mater. 
And y* thyrde is to correct y* accydentes. 2702 T. Fuller 
{titl^ Pharmacopoeia Extemporanea ; or, a body of Select 
hledicines, answering most intentions of cure. 2727-41 
Chambers Cycl.^ Intention or Intension^ in medicine, that 
judgment, or method of cure, which a physician forms to 
himself from a due examination of symptoms. 2822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4] IV. 378 Some of the indications of the 
disease, however, have given rise ton much bolder intention. 

b. Spec, in frst intention^ the healing of a lesion ; 
or fracture by the immediate re-union of the severed 
parts, without granulation ; second intention^ the I 
healing of a wound by granulation after suppuration, 

2543 Trahcron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 230 b. Solution of , 
continuitie in the flesh may be restored by the wale of the 
first intention. 2767 Goocii Treat. JVounds I. 230 The 
first intention belongs to incised wounds, and is performed, ' 
by bringing tjheir Hps, as much as possible, into contact .. ■ 
The second intention is accomplished, by promoting diges- I 
tion, and regeneration of the loss of substance. 2813 J. 
Thomson Lee/. Injlaut. 125 The first [mode] is by adhesion j 
without granulation ; this Galen termed re-union by the I 
first intention ; the second is re-union by granulation ..re- j 
union by the second intention. 2859 J. Brown Fab F. I 
11. (1862) 26 The wound healed * by the first intention *. ! 

11 . Logic. The direction or application of the mind I 
to an object; a conception fonned by directing the I 
mind to some object ; a general concept. First 

I intentions f primary conceptions of things, formed by 
■ the first or direct application of the mind to the 
things themselves; e.g. the concepts of a irety an 
oak. Second vitentioiSf secondary conceptions 
formed by Ute application of thought to first in- 
tentions in their relations to each other ; e. g. the 
; concepts of genus, species, variety, property^ ar«- 
dent, difference, identity. 

, The introduction of these terms is due to the early Latin 
i translation of Avicenna, in which the Arabic 
I ntnCqftldi ‘perceptions, notions*, pi. of 
' ‘ what is perceived by the intellect, intelligible, known is 
I rendered by intentiones. Thus tr. Avicenna Metaph. I, 2 
I (Prantl IL 321) Subjectum vero logic«, sicut scisli, sunt 
intentiones intellect® secundo ti^lsil tcy^axi.! nl-inaC^ 
qiildt abj>dniyah\ qu® apponuntur intenlionibus primo 
intellectisC^j^l al-niaaqiildi secun- 

dum quod per eas pervenitur de cognito ad incognitum. 
Hence in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) Metaph. J ; I, 2 
( 0 pp. ed. Jammy, Lugd, 1631, HI. 3/1) Scienti® logic® 
non considerant ens et partem entis aliquam, sed intentiones 
secundas circa les per sermoncm positas, per quas vi® 
hahentur veniendi de noto ad ignotum. P.^cius [Aristot. 
Organ., 1584) identifics7///«’«//Vwith wrib’notion't ‘prima 
nolio seu prima inientio*. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. ii. Pref. sb, Subtiltees, 
seconde intencyons, intrinsecall moodes. 2552 Robinson 
tr. More’s Utopia ii. vi. (1895) 185 Our newe Logiciens 
were neuer yet able to fynde out the seconde in- 
tent5’ons; in so muche ^that none of them all coulde 
cuer see man hjanselfe in commen, as they call hym. 
1638 Rouse Heav. Acad. ii. 25 For things of the second 
intention, to discern them we ascend above Sense unto 
Reason, and see them with our Understandings. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pstud. EP. i.iii. 9 Not attaining the. .second inten- 
tion of the words, 2852 'M.hnszi.Notes AldricFs Logic (ed.2) 

20 First Intentions, as conceptions of things, are predicable of 
the individuals conceived under them . . Secondl ntenlions are 
not so predicable - . When Genus is said to be predicable of 
Species, it is not meant that we can predicate the one second 
Intention of the other, so as to say, ‘Species is Genus ’ ; 
but that the first intention ‘animal’ is predicable of the first 
intention ‘ man ' ; the relation of the one to the other being 
expressed by the second intentions ‘genus* and ‘species’. 
For this reason, Logic was said (by Avicenna] to treat of 
second intentions applied to first. 2864 Bowen Logic v. 1x2. 

12 . Theol. One of the three things necessar}', ac- 
cording to the Schoolmen, to the effectual adminb- 
tration and validity of a Sacrament, the two others 
being Matter and Form \ see quots. 

2690 Shadwell Am. Bigot v. adfn., I vill pronounce de 
Words of de maarriage without intention, and den it is no 
marriage. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 103 The doctrine of the 
Schools is, That a Sacrament requires Matter, Form, and 
Intention. Ibid., I am at a loss to knovs* what the Intention 
of a Sacrament is, unless it be what the^ Church requires to 
be done therein, according to the Council of Florence. 1842- 
72 Hook Ch. Diet. 397 The following is the eleventh canon 
of the Council of Trent : — * If any shall say that there is not 
required in the ministers while they perform and confer the 
sacraments, at least the intention of doing what the Church j 
does, let him be accursed*. 2869 Haudan A/ost. Success. • 


T-iii. (1879)267 Popes likeAlexander VIII. may tell us. .that 
a minister invalidates a rite by wilhdram’ng his interior in- 
tention from it,, .soberer schoolmen . . limit the required in- 
tention to nothing more at the least than a virtual intention 
to do as the Church docs. 

b. F. C. Ch. special or particular inientioti, a 
special purpose or end forwhichmass is celebrated, 
prayers are offered up, etc. as the spiritual welfare 
of some person, etc. 

2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. i. 76 Like ourselves, the 
Anglo-Saxonsoften celebratedmass fora particular intention. 
2890 Louisa Dobr£.e Stories Saeram., Blanche's Baptism 
20, I gave you all my intentions at M.tss that morning, and 
said the Te Dettm lor you. 2895 Catholic Mag. }M\y 
Our Mother General .. gives us the intention for the next 
day’s Communion. 

13 . Roman Law. (See quot.) 

x88o Muirhead Gains iv. § 41 The clauses of a formula 
are these,— the demonstration, the intention, the adjudica- 
tion, and the condemnation .. The intention is the clause in 
which the pursuer embodies his demand ; for example, thus : 

‘ Should it appear that Numerius Negidius ought to give 
ten thousand sesterces to Aulus Agerius 
i* 14 . Rhet, Intensification of force or meaning ; 
the use of a word to such an end. (L. intenfio, 
Aul, Gell. ; Gr. kulrcaavs, Dion. Hal.) Obs. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Intention, . . in Rhetorick it is the 
repetition of the same word in a contrarj' sense, as Una 
salus victis nullani sperare saluiem. 

+ Inte*ntion, 2/. Obs. rare~~^. [f. prec., after 
It. intenziona 7 ‘e, f. intenziouc : cf. F. intentionner 
(1690 in Halz.-Darm.).] To have an intention. 
261X Florio, Intentionare, to intention. 

Intentional (inte'njanal), a. {sb.) [ad. med.L. 
inteniionalis (Herveus Natalis De Intent., c 1300), 
f. intention-evi Intention; cf. F. intentionnel 
(Palsgr. 1530).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to intention or purpose ; 
existing (only) in intention. 

2530 Palscr. 316^2 Intencj’onall belongyng to the intent, 
intaicionel. 2602 in Moryson Itin. ii. (1617) 247 Where 
wee see faith and dutieonely intentionaU7//f^/]f7«r. a 2695 
W. D. Dissnas. Closing m Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 31 These 
intentional sins, for bein^ ineffectual against others, divest 
not the being criminal in themselves. 2754 Richardson 
Crandtson I. xxvj. 286 Her heart overflows with sentiments 
of gratitude on every common obligation and even on but 
intentional ones. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. e) VI, 254 The 
second will never operated, it was only intentional. 

2 . Done on purpose, resulting from intention; 
intended. Rarelyofanagcnt: Actingwith intention, 

26.., <22677 (implied in Inte.stionallv]. <22720 Rogers 
fj.), 'l[he glory of God is the end which every intelligent 
being is bound to consult, by a direct and intentional sendee. 
2T44 Harris Three 7'r<'<i^.Wks.(T84i)7Thereis,too, another 
alteration ... which .. is equally wanting; and that is with 
respect to the epithet, ‘intentional or voIiintar>’\ 2824 
SvD. Smith Whs. (18^) II. 41 We accuse nobody of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. i8s8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Con- 
sidering this as an intentional insult. <t 2862 Buckle Civilh. 
(1873) 111 . V. 306 An intentional suppression of facts. 2863 
J. G. Murphy Comm, Gen. ii. 5 Man is the only intentional 
cultivator. 

3 . Scholastic Philos. Fertaming to the operations 
of the mind; mental; existing in or for the mind. 

Intentional species, appearances or images supposed to be 
emitted by material objects so as to strike the senses and 
produce Sensation. 

2624 F. White Repi. Fisher The thought of man is a 
spiritual! or intentionall motion and action, and not a sub- 
stantial! thing. 2647 H. More 277 Let him.. with un- 
cessant industrj» persist ’Fh’ intentionall species to mash and 
bray In in.irble morter. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. i. 

§ 14. 1^ It is evident, that Empedocles did not suppose 
Sensations to be made by intentional Species or Qualities. 
2694 R. Burthogcc Reason 79 Colours, Sounds, Sapors, 
Time. .are Intentional things, things that, as such, have 
only an esse Objectivum, an esse Cognition, as the School- 
men phrase it. 2704 Norris Ideal World 11. viL 344 Some 
philosophers talk of . . intentional species, and of their suc- 
cessive generating and spauming each other, after their first 
emission from the object, throughout the several points of 
the medium. 

4 . Heb. Gram. Applied by some to the use of the 
Future or Imperfect tense (in some cases marked by 
a special form) of the Hebrew verb to e.xprcss 
intention ; also called cohortative : e. g. in Gen. xi. 7. 

2892 Davidson Gram. $onote, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
V'oluntative', for Cohortative Bottcher prefers to use the 
term Intentional. 

fB. An appearance or phenomenon which 
has no substantial or concrete existence. Ohs. 

2658 W. Sanderson Graphics 4 The sight is the subject 
of Forms without a Body; which are called, Inteniionalis, 
2697 tr. Burgtrsdicius his Logic i. iii. 5 To a true Being., 
are oppos’d . . 3d!y. Appearances, or as they common!}' say, 
Inteniionals, as the Ram-bow, Colours appearing, Species s 
and Spectres of the Senses and Understanding, and other 
things whose Essence only consists in their Apparition. 
X2lteZLbiona.lity (intemJ^nre'Hti). [ad. Schol. 

L. intentidndlitds (Herveus Natalis, ^1300, De 
Intent., If. 7 b), f. inUniidmilis Intentional; see 
-ITY.I The quality or fact of being intentional. 

2622 Florio, Jntentionaliia, intentionalitie. 2652 Hobbes 
Les'iath. i. iv. 12 Intenticmality .. and other insignificant 
words of the School. 2780 Bentham Ppne. Legtsl. \ii. § 6 
In even- transaction ..which is examined with a view to 
punishment there are four articles to be considered.. 3. the 
intentionalitv that may have accomp.inied iL 1823 — Lot 
Paid an perfect consciousness, fixed inieniionahty, prede- 
termined perseverance. <i 1834 Colericxje Rem. (1S36; II. 
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INTER-. 


INTENTIONALLT. 

iSo Observe the consciousness and the inlentlonality of 
his wit. 

Intentionally (inteTjJsnali), adv. [f. Inten- 
tional a. + -LY In an intentional manner or 
relation. + a. In respect of llie mind or its work- 
ings; by the action of the mind {pbs^. fb. In 
respect of intention or purpose, as opposed to per- 
formance c. With intention, on purpose. 

x6.. Carvl in Spur^ieon Treas. Dav, Ps. xci. 13^ His 
meaning is, thou shall intentionally tread upon them like a 
conqueror, [a x66i Fuller //W'M/Vj i. (1663)29 Surely, not 
intentionly, but accidentaly.] x66s Bovlc Occas. Reji . 
xi. (1848) 133 They think, That for a Man to be otherwise 
than Intentionally Religious before his Hair begin to change 
Colour, were not only to lose the priviledges of Youth, but 
to incroach upon those of old Age. 01x677 Hale Rn'vt. 
Or/^. Man. 11. iv. 155 Some things are found out casualjy 
or accidentally; some things intentionally. Ibid, iv. viiu 
372 Man above all visible Creatures is able to perform that 
duly inteflectualJy and intentionally. 1720 Dn Foe Ca^i. 
Singleton i. (1840) ii, I was guilty of the fact intentionally., 
but providence .. ahvaj’S frustrated my de>!igns.^ 1820 
ScoRESBYw^cr. I. App. 46 This observ’ation was 

intentionally made at a different hour almost everj* day. 
X875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) I. 370, I never intentionally 
wronged any one. 

f Inte'iitioiiary, and sb. Ohs» [f. Inten- 
tion + -AUY.] A. adj, a. s= Intentional a. 

X647 Clarendon Coiiiempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 496 We give 
no ear, no serious and inlentionary hearkening to it. ^ X684 
Depps. Cast, York (Surtees) 266 A combiner with and inten- 
lionary introducer of Popery. 

b. According to legal intent or intendment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gcnd, Eng. 11. x.\xix. (1739) 173 The 
intentionary sense of the Statute . . although not within the 
e.xpHcite words of lhat Law. 

B. sb. One who does something with * inten- 
tion * : cf. Intention i 2. 

x6i9 W. Sclater Exp. x Thess. (1630) 246 Not lesse 
blame-worthy are our superstitious Votaries or Inteniion- 
aries, that walke out of Gods Church, to the Shrines of 
Saints, and.. the Holy land. 

+ Inte’ntionate, rt. Ohs.rare—^, [f. Inten- 
tion + -ATE 2 : cf. F. intentionui (i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having, or characterized by, intention ; 
intentional, intended. 

X63X R. H. Art‘aignm. WholeCreat. Ep. Ded. 8 Mooving 
the minde of the admirer or intentionate observer. 

t Inte’ntionated, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
-f- -ED 1,] InTENTIONED. 

x6*o Shelton Qnix. IV. x.\iv. 196 So chrlstianly a Father 
and Daughter .. to see to, so well intentionated. CX690 
Cousui. Raising Money ^ It will be readily granted by all 
wise and welldntcntionated Persons. 

tlnte'ntionately, adv. Obs. ran—', [f. 

I.\'T£yTl0A'ATJi a. + -LY -.] IntentioiiaUj’. 

x6o^ Bi*. W. Barlow Ansto. Xamelcss Cath. x35'The same 
doctrine . . which wrought in others the sauour of death ; not 
intentlonatcly from the Sublect, but occaslonately by the 
vice of the Obiect. 

Intentioned (inte*njsnd), a. [f. Intention sh. 
+ -ED 2 .] Having intentions (of a specified kind). 
X647 W. Brow.ne tr. Gomberville's Polexandcr iv. v, 333 
To let her know they were loyally Intentioned. X729 S\vikt 
Let. M^CnlltPs Project Wks. x84x II. 97/r Those who 
are honest and best-intentioned. x8i8 Ciiuisc Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 457 The Lord Chief Justice's system was ver}’ great 
and noble, and very equitably intentioned, 1825 Carlyle 
Schiller II. (1845) III So occupied and so intentioned, he 
continued to reside at Weimar. X898 j. R. I'ru.moui.l 
Hist. Northampton^ Mass. 1. 2 A spirit of thrift un-* 
doubtedly permeated the best intentioned of them. 

Inte'ntionlesSy a. rare. . [-less.] Without 
intention ; purposeless. 

^ x 837 Harpers Mag. Nov. 931 He began .. to lose himself 
in intentionless plausibilities. X894 Aihenxuvi 10 Nov. 
634/2 The surviving life of old Japan here depicted [isj un- 
knowing, probably, .and intentionless of its own charm. 
Intentive Gnte’nliv), <z. Obs, OT arch. Forms; 
a. 3-5 ententif, 4-5 -yf, -yve, 5 -ife, -yfe, 6 -ivo. 
A 5-6 intentif, -yf, -ife, 6- intentive, f a, 01". 
at; iulentif, ‘ive {i2\h c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 
iutcutiviis, f. ittlenl-f ppl. stem of inUndSre to 
Intend : see -ive.] 

1 . Of persons: Devoting earnest attention or pains; 
paying regard or attention ; attentive, heedful, 
assiduous, intent. Const, to^ about ^ on^ttpon^ or iuf. 
a. cxzgo [implied in Intentively]. CX374 Chaucer 
Troylns il. 789 *838), I loue oon which is most ententyf To 
seruen wel vnweiy and vnfeynid. — Boeth. 1. pr. iit 6 
(Camb. MS.) They ben ententyf abowte sarpuleris or 
sacheK c X430 Pilgr. T.yf Mnnhode 1. exxiv. (1869) 66 Wel 
me liketh hat ententyf to my wordes hou hast ben. • 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. yN . de W. 1495)1. xHx. 97 a/2 Lete 
your ceres he ententif and dylygente to me. ax563 Balk 
Set. JVks. (Parker Soc.) 113 Is not Chrysostom an ententive 
doctor? 

/*• *S*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 942 Intentyf, aye And 
dylygent. X548 Hali. Hen. VII The K>*nge 

.. was so vigilant, so circumspect and .so intentive. a 1635 
Nauxxon Fragm. Reg. (.\rb.) 30 He w.as wholly intenti\e 
to the serv’ice of his Mi>tris. 1658 Bromhall Treat. 
Specters III. 227 They . . going nearer privily . . the serv.ants 
being intentive, flew upon them. 1670 Famous Concl. 
"ivherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 10 Montalto. . was 
. .intentive to continue his solicitation. [1835 Sir T. Hardy 
in Rot. ArV/. /’rt/. Introd. 6 itr. Writ, 4^ohn,Z?^ 

We command you to be intentive to him in all things as our 
Seneschal, and to execute his commands.] 

2 . Of the faculties, thoughts, actions, looks, etc. : 
Intently bent or directed. 


C1386 Chaucer Pars, T. T 707 Ententif desir to bj,*en 
thyng espiritueel. ^ 147S Bk. Noblesse CRoxh.) 70 The saide 
Cirus emploied .. intentife besynesse in . . labourage of his 
londis. *555-8 Phaer FEncid ii. Ciij b, They whusted all, 
and fixt with eies ententiue did behold. ’ aiS9Z Greenk 
Jos. JVt IL ii, His too intentive trust to flatterers. _ 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 22 My purpose, which is fully inten- 
tive upon brevity. 1655 H. vauciian Silex Scinl. 11. Rainl 
7 The youthful wontfs gray fathers.. Did with intentive 
looks watch every hour For thy new light. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. VI. 80 Blushes ill-restrained betray Her thoughts 
intentive on the bridal-day. 1844 Alb. S.mith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbuty xlli. (1886) 129 Many .. were at breakfast .. with 
such intentive appetites, that they took no notice of tlie 
courteous salute. 

Intentively, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. + 
-i.Y -.] In an intentive manner ; with earnest atten- 
tion or application ; earnestly, heedftilly, intently. 

0 1290 Bcket 504 in .S'. Eng. Lcep. I. 121 Kni3tes and o}>ure 
.. beden seint Thomas ententifliche: Jtat he h-Tt word for- 
bore. X340 Ayettb. 2X0 And acsi wishche and diligentliche 
l»et is ententifliche and perseucrantHchc. <^*374 Chaucer 
Boeth, III. pr, xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) For as 1 trowe thow 
ledysi now moore ententyfly thyne eyen to loken the verray 
goodes. CX400 Bep'^n 239 The knj3t with his meync w'ent 
to se the wall. .Devising ententiflich the strengthisal a-bout. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey cl.vxxiii. 268 Alle they of cure liooste 
behelde them mochc ententyfly. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
(1613) 145 The Phylosopher that too iiiicntiiiely gaz’d on the 
stars, stumbled and fell into a ditch, n X619 Foiherby 
Atheom. 11. ix. § 1 (1622) 295 The end of the Mathematicks, 
is, to leade \*s men intentiuely to consider of the nature of 
God, X71X Steele Sped. No. 6? 3, I looked intentively 
upon him. 

Inte*utiveness.' Obs. or arch. [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being intentive; 
closeness of attention ; intentness. 

X56X T. Norton CalvitPs Inst. iv. 76 He doth, .speake .. 
of suchc praiers as require a more earnest intentiuenesse. 
16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contempt.^ N. T. iv. xxiv, I'heir care and 
intentivenesse is truly commendable ; they came to comfort 
her, they do what they came for. 1685 K. Lowman Deser. 
Firetvorks Corott. 1 The Earnestness of Expectation and 
Intentiveness of what was.. to succeed. 

Intently (intemtli), adv, [f. Intent a, + -ly 2. 
SIF. iiad the kindred form enteittcl}\ inicntilyt 
? after Y, entaitement attentively, or reduced from 
cnteniijly\ cf. jolijlichey joUity,'\ In an intent 
manner; with strained attention or close applica- 
tion ; earnestly, eagerly. 

a. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 613 He hikyit the Seyle cn- 
tentily. ^*425 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xviii. 129 De Brws it 
lukyd enteniely, 

^ 1635 J. '^KWS'KKoXx. Biondts BanisiPd Virg. 123 So 

intently were all her thoughts busied in chastizing them. 
1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. *82 When I consider intently 
thy Reasons. 177* Hurd Prophecies I. in.66 Intently 
prosecuting one entire scheme. 1838 Lvtton Alice 29 In- 
tently gazing on. the scene below. 1871 H. Ainsworth 
Totver Hill 1. in, *’Tis mere fancy’, he rejoined, after 
listening for a moment intently, 

t Intcntment. Obs. rare. [f. Iktest v. : 
cf. OK. entmtement intention, wish.] Intention. 

X624 Heywood C a///zr« III. i. in Biilleu O. /V. IV, To invert 
my good intentements, turne this nest I built for prayer 
unto a bedd of stnnes. 

Zntentness (inte-ntnes). [f.lNTPNT a. + -XF.ss.] 
The quality or condition of being intent ; strained 
or fixed attention ; close mental application. 

1642 Bp. Reynolds Israel’s Petit. 25 It doth intimate an 
Inteutnesse of the Church upon that point. 1692 Locke 
Ednc. Wks. i8j 2 IX. 62 Inlentness of thought upon some- 
thing else. 1755 Vise, Parker in Phil. Trans, XLIX. 368, 

1 found by his intentness, that he saw’ something extra- 
ordinary. 1817 J. Scott Paris Rexds. (ed. 4) 145 'l liis 
business, .was carried on with an intcniness that .seemed to 
have no distraction low’ards any other consideration. x88o 
i^Iiss Braddon Just as I am II. 1x9 A tone and look lhat 
indicated intentness of purpose. 

t Intcimate, a. Obs. rare—', [f. In- 2 -h L. 
temmt-sis, pa. pple. of lenuare to make thin : cf. 
Attenuate.] Thinned, thin. 

1471 Ripley Comp.Alch. ii. i. in Ashm. (1652) X35 Whych 
..makyth intenuate thyngs that were thyk al.^o. 

+ Inte'pidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- " + ppl. 
stem of L. tepidare, f. tepidus lukewarm, Tepid.] 
iraiis. To render lukewarm, to discourage. 

a 1631 Donne Serin. IV. cli. 359 It slackens us, enfeebles 
and intepidates our Zeal. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals it. 
in. 289 To leave a person .. without any reward, w'ould but 
dI.^cou^age and intepidate the test. 

Znter (intsu), v, Forms : a. 4-5 entir, -tyre, 
4-6 -tere, -tyr, 4-7 -ter, -terre, 5 -tire, -tiere, 
-tyer(e, 5-G -tier, 7 -lerr. 5 intyr, yntyr, 6 
intere, 6-8 -terre, 7-8 -terr, 5- inter. [ME. 
a. OF. eu/erre-r (] ith c. in Littre) = Pr., Sp. 
ierrar. It. interrare, prob. late pop. L. iuterrdre (in 
mcd.L. nth c.), f. in- (Ix- -) + A-rra earlh, for cl. 
L. inhumdrCy Inhu 3 IE .3 

1 . irans. To deposit (a corpse) in the earth, or 
in a grave or tomb ; lo inhume, bur}’. 

«• *303 R. Bronse Hatidl. Synne 6390 pesone..come 
home to he entery’ng, 137$ Barbour Bruce xi.x. 224 Thar, 
with gret solempntte And with gret dule, eniyrit w’cs he. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxiii, In he k>Tk of Dwnferm- 
lyne H-j’s Body wes entcryd syne. 2470-83 Malory A rthnr 
X. li, 'I'henne the kynge lelc entyere them in a chappel, 
*5*3 More in Hall Chron., Edw. V (1548) 14 b, His body 
and head wer enterred at Wyndesore, *523 Ld, Bfrners 
Froiss. 1. cccxiv.482Tobeentred with thegreatter solemny- 
tie. *622 Shaks. ftd. C. lit. ii. 8x The euill lhat men do, 


Hues after them, The good is oft enterred with their bones. 
a 2632 Donne Poems (1650) 35 Dead and enterr’d. 

t'. 2499 Promp. Parv. 140/2 (Pynson) Entyryn or intm-n 
dede men. *565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Comfouert To 
: bury or inlerre. 2587 Mirr. Mag.^ A Ibanacl xlii, To interre 
the dead. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 58 Being 
come to tlie Burying-place where the Corps is to belnterr'd 
they take it out of the Coffin. 27x2 Addison No. 164 
r 10 She . . was interred according to her Request. 1755 
Capt. P. Drake i. 3 Staying but one Day after the Battle 
to inter Lord Dungan. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.y\. H. 
44 James .. had not ventured to inter his brother withthe 
riles of the Church of Rome, 
b. transf. and fig. 

2602 ?Marston 1‘asquil ff Kaih. lit. 123, I will interre 
my selfe in Ploydens coflin, 2602 Cornwallis Ess. ii.xxviii. 
(1631)24 O Signieur. .give me leave to interre myself in 
your arnies. 2651 tr. De las-Cavcras' Hist. Don Fenhe 136, 
I resolved to enterre iny selfe alive in thi-s desert. 174* 
Young Nt. Th. r. 137 Yet man, fool man ! here Luriesall 
Ills thoughts ; Interrs celestial hopes without one sigli, 

1 2 . Said of a tomb : To enclose the corpse of. 
2632 Milton Epit, Marchioness Winchester 1 This rich 
marble doth inter The honoured wife of Winchester. 
f 3 . To place [anythiug) in the ground ; to cover 
up with soil ; = Buuy v. 5. Obs. 

2602 Holland Pliny 1 1. 17 It is very good to enterre and 
coiier w’ith mould round about the leaues, now one, and 
then another. 2664 Evelyn SylvaiiC-jg) 19 Be circumspect 
nev er to interr your stem deeper than you found it standing. 
269s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 13 How these 
Sea-shells . . became inlerr’d in the bow’els of the Earth. 
*7*7"4* Chambers Cycl. s.v., Gardeners also Interr, or earth 
up, seilery, endive, and lettice, to blanch, or whiten.. them. 

t later, jA Sc. Obs. rare^K In 6 entire, 
-tyre. [f. prec. vb.] — Inteiiment. 

25x3 Douglas AEncis vi. ii. 251 Til his funerale entire 
[ed. 2553 enlyre], or sacrifice, Do bring the blak beisiis. 
t Inter, ohs. form of Enter v. 

2494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. (Dickson) I. 250 To Jhone 
Lame quhen he interit, xviijr. 

li Inter (Pntai), the L. preposition = * between’, 
‘ among occurs in a few Latin phrases occasional 
in Kng., c.g. inter alia^ amongst other things (less 
usually inter alios ^ amongst others, other persons); 
inter iioSy between ourselves ; inter sey between or 
among themselves, (f Rarely with English object.) 

a 2641 Bp. ^Iountacu Ads ^ Mon. (1642) 293 The great 
garboyle-i Inter Herod and his sons. 2665 Siu 'V. Hekdcrt 
Trav. (1677) 19s Three errant Monks .. make strange 
discoveries as well as descriptions of places; and initr 
alia of Canibalu. n *670 Hackkt Abp. Williaius ii. 
(2693) 252 'l‘he Lords produce inter alios, John Duke of 
Lancaster. 2714 Swift Hor, Sat. 11. vi, Where all that 
passes inter nos Might be proclaimed at Charing-cr^. 
2790 M. Cutler in Erfe, yrnls. *5* Corr. (188S) 1. 45911’** 
request is inter nos, and [1] wish my name may not be menj 
tioned. 184^ Ford Handbk, Spain 1. 223 The Mittle wars 
which Spaniards wage inter se. *87* J. A. H. Murray 
Synops. Hor. Paul. 1 A Narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, purporting to furnish [inter «//«) memoirs of 
portions of the life of St. Paul. 2806 Siat. l laeU 
Util, y^ note. By the letters patent the governors include 
(inter alios) the archbishops and bishops. 

Xuter*, prefx. The Latin preposition and adv., 
inter * between, among, amid, in between, in the 
midst’, entered into combination with verbs, adjs., 
and sbs., as in intcrccd^re to go between, intercede, 
intercipH^c to seize on the way, intercept, intcrdiccrc 
lo interpose in speech, interdict, interjache to 
throw between, interject, interpon^re to put be- 
tween, inter])ose, intervenirc lo come between, in- 
tervene z///^;Y<z/r7;’rV intercalary, interdigitdiis lying 
between the fingers, interfuus flowing between, 
intermedins intermediate, intcrmtirdlis between 
walls ; intcramnium a place between rivers, inter- 
cilium the space between the eyebrows, intcrcoluvr 
nium the space between two columns, tnteniun- 
tins a messenger between, interregnum the time 
between two reigns, intervalhun the space between 
two ramparts, interval. Some of these uses re- 
ceived great extension in late L. and the Romanic 
languages, ' . 

Of all these classes representatives are found in 
English, the earlier derived through French, th^ 
later often immediately from Latin. The Fr, form 
of the i^refix is entre; and it was with entre- or 
enter-., as in entrechange, cntcrcourse, enterfere, 
that these words were taken into ME., and new com- 
pounds formed in Img. itself ; sec Enteu-. But, 
between the 15th and 17th centuries, entre-, 
gradually yielded to the L. inter- ; entertain and en-^ 
ierprise, with their derivatives, being now the only 
relics of the earlier form. On the^ pattern of the 
Avords from L., many new derivatives have been 
formed from L. (or Gr.) elements; esp. the aojs. 
formed on the type (rare in L.) oi inier-mur-hlts • 
see 4 below. . . 

In some cases English received from Latin ant 
French both the simple word and its inter- com- 
pound ; such are change, inter-change, commute, 
inter-commune, viexv. intcr-vir.v, column, uder- 
column. Hy extension from such compoimds, 
inter- became a living prefix, freely used to form 
new compounds upon verbs, nouns, and adjs., no 
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merely of Latin and French, but of native English 
origin, as in inter-iwine, inter-ialk, hitcr-hrain, 
inter-tidal. Finally, the same process which pro- 
duced such adjs. as anii-sla'ver}\ anti-vaccination^ 
anti-war (see Anti- 4 ), has produced the adjs. inter- 
college^ inter-island, inter-town, inter-university. 
The following are the uses of the prefix as an 
English formative element. 

I. In adverbial or adjectival relation to tlie 
second element. 

1. Prefixed to verbs, participles, vbl. sbs., and 
ppl. adjs., to form verbs, etc. 

These are entered here in the uninflected form as verbs, 
but some of them are exemplified only in the form of parti* 
ciples or vbl. sbs. As a rule, wherever there is a verb com- 
pounded with inter-, the usual derivatives (vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a. in -ing, agent-n. in -cr\ are possible. Some of the verbs 
may be regarded as formed from .sbs., ^.z,intercton(i,-i1ash, 
-layer, -mesh, -net, -wont. The stress is on the radical ele- 
ment. 

a. Denoting ‘ Between or among other things or 
persons ; between the parts of, in the intervals of, 
or in the midst of, something j together with ; be- 
tween times or places, at intervals, here and there ’ : 
as interbreathe {inlerbreathing vbl. sb,), -chase, 
-check, -circle, -cloud, -come, -crust, -curl, -dash, -dis- 
tinguish (interdistingiiishab/e adj.), -Jillet, -flash, 
-forge, -gild (in pa. pple. -gilt), -insert, -involve, 
-layer, -lie (in pres. pple. -lying), -lighten, -men- 
tion, -pave, -peal, -receive, -ride, -set, d* -situate, 
-smile, -sole, -squeeze, -tinge, -trace, -whistle, -word, 
With an intr. verb, inter- sometimes stands in pre- 
positional relation to a following noun, the verb 
thus becoming trans. with the noun as obj. ; ns 
intenuend (to wend or pass between). 

Such formations with Enter- are found in isth c., and 
with ititen from i6th c. : cf. Interplace. Words of this 
form are much used by S. Daniel c 1600. 

i8i8 Keats Endym, n. 664 He . . exhaled asphodel, And 
rose, with spicy fannings *interbreathed, a. 18^4 Coleridge 
Notes ^ Led. I1874) 318 A harshness unrelieved by any 
lyrical *inter-breathin^5. 1620 T. Rodjnson Jlfary Magd. 
1. 37 The Chrystall windowes too, were *interchast With 
lacynths, Diamonds, and Sappheirs blew[e]. x82x Bvron 
Cain 1. i. 453 Sorrow, *I;itercneck’d with an instant of brief 
pleasure. iSax Southey P^is. judgem. 1, 54 The regions of 
Paradise, sphere within sphere ^inierclrcled, 1595 Daniel 
Or. IV. XXV, None the least blacknes *iuierc1ouded 

had So faire a day, x6o6 Proc. agst. Garnet Rr j b, Not- 
withstanding the pope’s *intercoming to make himself a 
patty in the quarrel. 1578 Banister Hist. Man x. si These 
Spondils are . . obliquely cut, and *intercrusted with Car- 
tilages. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 59 Queene Helen, 
whose lacinth haire. .^intercurled by art (like a fine brooke 
through golden sands) had a rope of faire pearle. 1780 
Cowj'ER Table Talk 338 A prologue *interdash’d with many 
a stroke, An art contriv’d to advertise a ^oke. 1657 W, 
Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1, 196 Figures .. white, 
in a black Sea, *interdist5nguished with a certain . . yellow- 
ishnesse. x868 Browning Hittgff Bk. r. 138 A Latin cramp 
enough.. But *interfilleted with Italian streaks, 1857-8 
Sears Aihan. xvii. 144 Nothing hinders the 'interflashings 
of the sunshine, a 1641 Bp. RIoostaoi; Acts Mon. (1642) 
408 With these . . orthodoxall confessions some Pagan im- 
pieties .. were *interforged. 1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1980/4 
A Silver Hilted Sword ^Intergilt with Gold. 1622 Mabbe tr, 
Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. 11. 41 Stories. .not fit to be "’’inter- 
inserted with this. X865 JIasson Pec. Brit. Philos. 232 
A logic that should profess to,.*inlerinvolve the thought of 
nothing .. with the thought of Absolute Being. x8x6 W. 
Smith in J. Phillips Mem. (1844) 82 The surface of this 
rock.. is very narrow and ^intevlayered with clay. 1595 
Daniel Civ, IVars iv. xx.xiv, Yet now in this so bappie a 
ineane while And *interlightning time.s thj’ venues wrought. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Kecks Class. 379 Subordinate 
*interlying beds of limestone. 1898 P. Mansok Trog. 
Diseases xxxi. 481 The comparatively smooth-sided and 
deep interlying sulci permitting limited movement. 1640 
H. Grimsto.v in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I, 122 There 
is scarce any ..Complaint ..wherein we do not find him *in- 
termenttoned, and as it were twisted into it. 1598 YoNC 
Diana 86 A faire broade court.. *interpaued all ouer with 
Lozanges of Allablaster and blacke Marble. 1832 [R. Cut- 
termole] Beckett 175 See it burst .. Midst *interpeaHng 
thunders. 2864 Webster, * Inter receive, to receive between 
or within. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 111 . 368 It is ruled over 
in squares, each of about twelve inches. These are again 
*interruled with small squares. 1609 Daniel CrV, ll'ars 
vin. Ixvii, This barrier . . *inter-set, to keepe his forward- 
nes Bncke. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcan's I'r. Chirurg. 17 b/2 
The little comprc'-sione must be *intersituated betweene 
the stitches. 1622 Aleman's Guzman eTAlf. ir. 

65 By same *inier-smiUngs, and casting of his eyes. x8^ 
Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/2 Boots *intersoled with brown 
paper, a 1658 Cleveland ll^ks. (1687) 248 Where never 
prying Sun .. Could .. •intersqueeze a Ray. 1850 Neale 
Med. Hymns {1867) 60 'Tis *intertlnged with golden specks. 
i6io W. Folkincham Art of Sjfrvey 1. ix. so Spungy and 
bogg3’ grounds must be *interlraced .. with Trenches of 
some eighteene inches breadth. x88i Blackmorb Chris- 
ioudt {iZZd II. hi. 36 The windings of the great hills, as 
they *interwend e.ach other. 1762 Genii. sMag. 185 IHc] 
hems and *interwlhst!es {hearts of oak). 1818 J. JIill Br/t. 
India (1858) 1. 347 His gloss or commentary, ‘interworded 
xvith the text. 

b. Denoting ‘ Between or among themselves or 
one another ; with each other ; mutually, recipro- 
cally, alternately (in a vbl. sb., mutual, reciprocal), 
together*: VLsin wteracaise,-arch,-assure, -balance, 
-l^ng, -charge, -chase, -chequer, -circulate, -clash, 
-clasp, -ciysiallize, -debate, f -devour, -grapple, -in- 


dicate, -jangle, fustle, -loop, -mason, -mat, -match, 
-maze, -meet, -melt, -minister, -net, -oscillate, -per- 
vade, -pledge, flight, -pour, -quarrel, -rime, -salute, 
-shade, -shift, -strive, -falk,-ihread,-tie, -vajy, -wed, 
-weld, -wish, -worry, -tifrap\ also Intermingle, 
-jrARRV, -WEAVE, etc. \Vi& a trans. verb, inter- 
sometimes = ‘each other reciprocally’ as obj., 
the resulting verb thus becoming intr,; as inter- 
chase to chase each other, -choke, -clasp, -confound, 
■f -enjoy, -touch ; also IsTERDESPisE,ctc. 

These appear in 16th c. ; see intersalute in 1506, inierfuslle 
in 1591. De Quincey {Logic Pol. Econ., 1844, x8 note) 
say.s : ‘ The late Mr. Coleridge suggesited,^ and by his own 
example sanctioned, the use of the preposition inter for ex- 
pressing cases of reciprocal action, or, in his language, of 
interaction. Thus the verb intergetteiraie, when predicated 
of the .substances A and B, implied that by an equal action 
and reaction, each penetrated the other .. But, even as a 
justifiable English usage, it may be found occasionally in 
Shakspere, and much more frequently in Daniel, a writer 
of the same age The stress is on the radical element. 

16x0 Do.nne Pseudo-M. viii. 236 The same falshoods, of 
which they *intcr-accMse one another. 1875 H. James 11 . 
Hudson ii. 63 The great Northhampton elms *interarched 
far above, a 1631 Donne Poems (2633) 194 But we by a 
love, .so much refin'd . . *Inter-assured of the mind, Care 
Ie.sse, eye.s, lips, hands to miss. 1867 Contemp, Ran VI. 13 
The complexities of its *interbalanced forces. 26x3 Donne 
Eclogue 26 Dec,, Poems (1633) 131 Blest payre of Swans, 
oh may you *inierbring Daily new jpyes, and never sing. 
z6io — Psatdo-M. vii. 214 Tlic maine point, with which 
we •intercharge one another, asjtt Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1-21 II. 239 Retirement and Converse may •inlet- 
chase. x666 j. Smith Old Age (i752> 192 The inTmTuerahie 
branches of the veins and arteries and their several wonder- 
ful •interchasings. 1660 N. Incelo Bentivolio 15* Urania 
1. (1682) 4 *Intercheckered like great beds of flowers and 
fresh grass-plats in a large Garden. 1622 Sir W. Alexander 
in Sidney Arcadia lil. 332 Pyrocles .. not able to abide the 
*intercho.Tking of such extremitie.s. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 512 Two nations whose literature *inieT- 
circulates. 1897 Mary Kingsley ll'. Afrita Pouring 
down their waters in swirling, intermingling, *interclashing 
currents. i868G.Sti:phens i8s*Interclasping 

rings riveted wUhin each other. 1821 Lamb Elia Set. i. 
Qxtalier's Meet., * Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud * . . 
with their *interconfounding uproars. 2879 Rutley Study 
Rocks X. 91 These, .commonly occur side by side or *inter- 
ciy’st^lised. 1598 1. D. tr. Le Roys Aristotle's Pol. 175 
Which question is •interdebated pro contra, affirmatiuely 
and negatiuely. 1603 Florjo Montaigne 11. ,xii. (1632) 314 
Without them, men would •enterdevour one another. ,2898 
ZKUQ,\s\L\.DreantersGhcttoxv.j^S 9 Old sea-fights with*inter- 
grappling galleys. x86o W. J. (j. MuirFo^«« orChristinn ? 

6 Civilization and Architecture approximately *mter-indicate 
one the other. 2599 Daniel A/usoph. xxxvii, The diuers 
disagreeing Cords Of •intcr-iangling Ignorance. XS91 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas i, i. 359 Th’ *inter-justling of each others 
forces. X89X Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 224 The tegular 
•intcrlooping of that soft even wool. 2883 Harger's Mag. 
Apr. 698/2 Curiously *intcrmasoned were the stone and brick 
work. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 11. 414 Whether 
the roots of corn be not so •intermatted with it, that he 
shall pluck up both together. 2677 R. Cary Chronol. ». i, 

I. xiv. 127 The several *Intermatchings .. that were be- 
twixt the two Neighbour Kingdoms. 2686 tr, Heliodoats' 
Mthiop. Advent. 1. U753) 7 'fbe great quantity of reed 
and cane, .stands before them as their bulwark, and therein 
they liave cut out so many ways, •intermared one within 
another, a 1577 G.ascoicne Dan Bartholomew, Upon her 
cheekes the lillic and the rose, Did •intermeet wyth equall 
change of hew. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist v. (1889) 37 
Where the gentle dints were faintly *intermelting even 
during quietness. 28S3 A. S. Herschel in Nature XXVI I. 
458/2 The marvellous maze of •intemctled motions. 1842 
De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 2862 VIIL 178 After- 
wards , , it •inter-oscUIaicd with the Roman stadium. 2863 
Draper Intcll. Devel. Europe vi. (1865) 137 The Stoics 
conclude that the soul is mere warm breath, and that it 
and the body mutually •interpervade one another. 2652 
Davenant Gondibert i. v.63 We *interpledg, and bind each 
others heart. 2880 IjKUyT.v. Poems, Crystal 27 To. .•inter- 
plight Your geniuses with our mortalities. 1862 1*. Archer 
Let. in J. Macfarlane Alem. ix, (1867) 254 Oh for half an 
hour with you to *intctpour mind and heart. 2820 Keats 
Hyper. II. 142 At war, at peace, or •inter-quarrelling. 2882 
Athenzum 20 Aug- 229/2 The Italian risgetto consists of a 
stanza of *interfhyming lines ranging from six to ten in 
number. 2506 in Alem. Hen, VII (Rolls) 286 They •inter- 
saluted the one the other and departed. 2897 Daily Neivs 
21 Sept. 2/3 Emotions of rejoicing and resignation are subtly 
•inter^hadcd. 2883 G. Meredith Sonn. Shaksgere i. Full 
of speech and *intcrshifting tales. 1606 Daniel Queen's A r- 
cadia 1. 1.37 MoDtanus and Acry<ius *interstriue How farre 
their seuerall Shcep-walkes should extend. 1640 Herrick 
Hesper., Mrs. FMs, IVheeler, Amongst the myrtles as I 
walked, Love and my sighs thus *iutertalkcd, 2877 Blackie 
IVise Alen 213 A complex web, where thread Still cro.sses 
thread, an "•interthreaded maze. 1633 J, Done Hist. Septua. 
gint 49 A Girdle of Flowers, and Tussies of all Fruits, so" 
•inter-tyed and following together so well, a 2632 Donne 
Poems[,\ti2p 22 They *intertouched as they did passe. 2864 
Webster, *Intcrvnry, to alter or va^» between ; to change. 
2818 J. Brown Psyche 76 First cousins Are consequently 
always reckon'd Freer to *interwed than second, a 1859 De 
Quincey On theftythus Posth. Wks. 1891 I. 44 I.acun« ' 
arising in these •interwelded stories, a 1632 Donne Poems 
(1633) 232 {The cwrjr) _What Tyrans hnd their subjects 
•inierwish . . all iU, which all Prophets, or Poets spake. 
2678 R. L’EstkaNce Seneca's Afor. (1685) 407 What a shame 
is it for Men to •Enterworry one another. 2871 Proctor 
Light Sc. 7 The folds of the curtain •interwrapping and 
forming a series of graceful curves. 

2. Prefixed in adjectival relation to substantives, 
or in adverbial relation to adjectives. 

a. With sbs, of action or condition, denoting 
‘ Performed or snbsisling between things or persons. 


esp. between each other, mutual, reciprocal*; with 
adjs., ‘ mutually, reciprocally * : as in inter-absorp- 
tion, -acquaintanceship, -ajfiliation, -agreement, 
-association, -chaff, -circulation, -citizenship, -civili- 
zation, -cohesion, -colonization, -combat, ‘combi- 
nation, -comparison, -complexity, -contradiction, 
-ciystallizatiott, -culture, -differentiation, -dispen- 
sation, -entanglement, -federation, -gesture, -gossip, 
-habitation, -incorporation, -independence, judge- 
ment, -laudation, -match, -mobility, -modifica- 
tion, -mutation, -pressure, -repulsion, -responsi- 
bility, -reticulation, -right, -sale, -sterility, -sub- 
sistence, -substitution, -tessclation, -wish ; inier- 

comparahle, -complimentary, -contradictoty, -hostile, 

-inhibitive, -measurable, -proportional, -repellent, 

I -visible adjs. 

These go back to i6th c. : see Inter-affair (1563), Inter- 
, si.vrriage (2579). The main stress is on the radical element. 

1872 Daily Neu'S 29 July, There will be at first a common 
lack of •inter-acquaintanceship. 2887 National Rt-i'. Hlar. 
59 As to the expediency of their *inter-affiIiation [i-e. of 
Labour Registries^ 1849 H. Mayo Truths Peg. Sugcrst. 
iu 34 All of these. .instances agree in another important re- 
spect; which,. *inter-agreement separates them as a class 
from death-trance. v. 77 An endless current of images., 
suggested, .by their own *inter-associations. Harper's 
AJag, Mar- 554 This, .inlerassociation and interdependence 
of the flower and the insect. 2886 Ibid. Dec. 32 In the way of 
•interchaff we rustics could hold a good front, c 2824 Cole- 
ridge Rem. (2836) in. 73 By an eternal wepixtipiiirir or 
mysterious •intercirculation. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 

I VI. 33 A recommendation that •mier-cilizensbip should be 
confined to the white man. 2798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
I Rev. XXVI. 561 Institutions which have favoured the •inter- 
civilization of nations. 1841 Dv.Qyxxcxx Homer ^ Homeridx 
Wks. 1857 VI. 333 'fhatsort of natural *intercohesion. 2827 
G. Higgins Celtic Dtmids 92 The . . intermixture or •inter- 
colonization which may have taken place between the two 
countries. 2609 Daniel Civ. JFars i. lii, They both in 
order of the field appear, ..And at the point of •intercombate 
were. 1B66 Athenxum 23 July 838/1 Changes, .made by 
the •intercombination, in varying proportions, of a few proxi- 
mate elements. 2883 C. Wracce in Nature (1884) 4 Feb, 
326/2 They [ozone papers) would give results more •inter- 
comparable, if uniformly exposed. x86i Max Muller Sc. 
Lang. Ser. i. v. (1864) 274 By comparative grammar; that is 
10 say, by an *intercompari.son of the grammatical forms of 
language. 2847 De Quincey Sp. Alii. Nun xx. Wks. 2863 
III. 62 note, After these *int€rcomplextties bad arisen be- 
tween all complications and interweavings of descent. 2B36 
Fraser's Alag. XIII. 78 (They) then accomplished the fol- 
lowing •intercomplimentary canticle. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
JV. Africa 439 You would stun him with the seeming •inter- 
contradiction of some, and utter pointlessness of the rest. 
1829 W. Taylor in AUnthiy Afag. XLVII. 389 There are 
many •inlercontradictory articles among the thirty-nine. 
2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 90 The •intercry.slallisaiion 
which probably gives ri.se to the compound-.speclnc character 
of some felspars. 2882 Scribner's Afag. Aug. 542 Blending 
the politics . . an and letters of the several European coun- 
tries . . in proportion to the growth of travel and •interculture, 
*647 Saltmarsh spark. Glory (1847) 290 All that pure nd- 
ministration of Ordinances and Gifts., is but a middle or 
•interdispensation betwixt God and his. 2865 Masson A'/'c. 
Brit. Philos. 226 Their present *inter-entanglemcnt, 2885 
Kroude Oceana xiii. (1886) 224 •Interfederation of the Aus. 
tralian States., may, and perhaps will, be raised as a hustings 
cry in England, a 2642 Bp. Mountagu Acts d* Alou. (1642) 
284 By secret glances and muluall •intergcslures. 2836 
Blacfnv. Alag. XXXIX. 249 note. Fabricated upon ..the 
•intergossip of ambassadors. 282^ G. S. Faber Eight Dis- 
sert. 11. V. (1845) 1 . 191 He dwelt visibly among the Apostle’.s 
countrymen .. the verb, which he employs to de.‘;cribe this 
•interhabiiatlon. iS^ScribnedsAIag. Jan. 29/2 *lnierhosiile 
points of view. 2893 Faikbairn Christ in Alod. Theot. ii. i. t. 
306 This •inter-incorporation of the Person with the office and 
of the office with the Person. Ibid. ii. 11. 414 The complete 
separation or^inter-independence of God and iheworld. 2883 
Mauuslky^ Body IVilt iii. iii. 267 An impairment of the 
•interinhibitive functions. 2879 G. Meredith A^o/V/xxxiii. 
(1889) 325 They had so knit themselves together with the 
pelting of their •inlerlaudation. 2652 C. B. Stapylton 
Herodian xiv. 226 If once this Royall *IuteTmatch were 
done, ..The World might Govern'd be betwixt them twain. 
a 2866 J. Grote Exam. Util, Philos, xviii. (1870' 295 •Inter- 
measurable qualities of happiness. 2864 Webstf.r s.v., The 
•intermobiliiy of the particles of matter. 2844 He Quincey 
Logic Pol. Econ. 140 hVoin the balance or *intermodific3- 
tion between the two. 2877 Halde.man Etymol. 17 (Cent.) 
When [mutationj occurs between vowels we may term it 
•intermutation. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. tv. iii. (i872\ I. 
294 Intolerable *interpressure and consequent battle. 2880 
Cleminshaw IVurtz' Atom. The. 3 The numbers .. are 'in- 
terproportional for all kinds of combinations. 2844 De 
Qui.ncf-y Logic Pol. Econ. i. g 2. iSThey are not, to borrow 
a word from Coleridge, *inter-repeUcnt ideas, 2852 Ld. 
Carlisle on Page Wks. 1863 XII. 31 note. No doctoring . . 
could disguise their essential *inter-rcpuIsion. 2873 Contemg. 
Rev. XXil. 92 'i’he. .continuous •inter-rcsponsiuiHly of the 
mental and bodily life. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 143 Gradations 
and *inter-reticuIaiions among groups- rti668SiRW. W aller 
Div. Aledit. (1839) 25 1’hou art in a common world, wl^rem 
every person hath an •inter-right with thee. 2S94 Dauy 
Ne-.os 21 Mar. 2/7 There was. .a power of *iniersale, withm 
certain limits, between the companies that look water from 
the 'j’hames, 2899 Q. Res'. Oct. 419 •Interstenhty test 
has broken down. 2872 H. Macmillan 7 / Die 111.04 
The inseparable •intersubsistence between Christ and His 
people. 2886 Bible Soc. Rec. (N.Y.) Oct. 147 'I he *jnter, 
substitution of the kindred mutes, b for p, and p f^b. 2^7 
De Quincey Protestantism Wks. 1862 VIL 113 The cohe- 
reticles, tendencies, and *intertesselations (to use a leanicd 
word) of the whole. 2856 Webster, *lnter:dsible, ..awxwy 
ally visible, or able to be seen the one from the other said 
of stations. ^1668 Davenant Epiihal. xu, ITiosc •inter- 
wishes you did make In dream. 
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b. With sbs. (chiefly concrete), denoting ‘Situ- 
ated or occurring between things, or in the midst : 
of something; intermediate, intervening’ : as in ; 
intercahit (an inter\*al of calm), •canal (a canal 
forming a connexion between two others), -chapter 
(an intermediate chapter), ^-light (1624), 
-limitation^ \-inasky -piece ^ -scenc^ -things •while*, 
also I^’TER1IEAN, INTERSPACE, etC. 

In these the main stress is now on 

1822 Beddoes Brides* Tra^, iir. iiij The roar has ceased : 
the hush of *intercalm Numbs with its leaden finger Echo’s 
lips. 1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brit, XXII. 413/2 These canals 
are the ‘ *intercanals ’ of Haeckel, now generally known by 
their older name of incurrent canals. 1834 Southey Doctor 
I. 105, I will call them ’Interchapters. 1882 Saintsbury 
Short Hist, Fr. Lit. Pref. 8 Notes or interchapters have 
been inserted between the several books. 17x0 Norris Chr. 
Prud. iii. 106 Many other ’inter-divisions between these. 
1624 Heywood Gwtaik. viir. 370 Hee affirmed the Galaxia 
..to be a meere reflex of the Sunne, and no *inter-Iight 
arising from the Starres. 18^8 Blackxv. Mag. LXIV, 512 
Shore is exactly the ’interlimitation of land and sea. 1678 
{title) The Traitor to Himself, or Man’s Heart his Greatest 
Enemy, a Moral Interlude.. with *Interraaskes of Interpre- 
tation at the close of each several Act. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ck. Auchester I. 334 The chorale so grave and powerful, 
with its ’interpieces so light and florid. 1888 Atner. yntU 
Philol. Oct. 348 Epirrhemation .. then follows an ’inter- 
scene. ai 6 si R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 261 , 1 have suffered ! 
such an amphibious ’interthing betwixt health and sicknesse, ! 
as it has pos’d me to christen it. 1891 V, C. Cotes 2 Girls 
Oft Barge 136 A single Sunday of home comfort for her 
cramped xvanderings in the ’interwhile. 

e. With adjs. as Intermiddle. 

II. In prepositional relation to the sb. expressed 
or implied in the second element. 

3 . Prefixed to shs,, forming sbs., with the senses 
(a.^ ‘ Space, distance, or part between. . . *, esp. in 
architectural terms, after L. intercoluvininm Inter- 
C0LU3IN, as inter-dentil, inter-joist, inter-modillion, 
inter-quarter, interspiral \ also inter-world \ (b.) 
‘Period or interval of time between’, in words 
formed on the analogy of Interregnum, as inter- 
papacy, inter-parliament. See also Interring, 
Xntebpilaster. 

The stress is on the radical part, but with a monosyllable 
tends to rest on inter-, 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, Gloss. 5S6 * Inter-dentils, 
the space between dentils. Ibid., *Inier-joi5t, the space 
between joists. 2^23 Chambers tr. LeClerds Treat. Archit, 

1 . 94 The Corinthian ’Inter-modilUons consist of 41 Minutes 
and a quarter. 1687 S. Hill Catlu Balance 63 They have 
bad not only veiy many, but also. .x*ery long ’Interpapacies. 
1678 Marvell Gn’O'/A Popery During this ’Inter-Par- 
Hament. .five Judges places either fell, or were made vacant. 

1823 P. N ICHOLSON Gloss. 586 * Inter-Quarter, 
the space^ between two quarters. xSix Fraser's Hag, IV. 
281 The sire and shape of the eye of the volute, .the greater 
or lesser depth of the ’interspirals. X603 Holland Plut- 
arch's Mor. 781 Imagining, that they are run hither . . out 
of ..other worlds; or imapnarie ’inter-worlds [L. inter- 
mttndia, Gr. fitrcucocruid} and spaces betweene. 

4 . Prefixed to adjs. (originally, and most fre- 
quently, of Latin origin), in prepositional relation 
to the sb. implied (as inter-acinous, ‘ that is inter 
acinos, between the acini* : cf. Anti- 3 , Infra- i), 
or sometimes to a phrase consisting of the adj. + 
a sb. (as intcr-accessory ‘between accessory pro- 
cesses’). 

For the etjTnoIogy of the second element, see the simple 
words Accessory, Acinous,^ etc. Ancient Latin had only 
a very few e.xamples of this formation, as intemiuralis, 
interainnus, interdigitalis, intertunis, intennestris ; but 
their number in modem times, chiefly since 1600, and esp. 
since 1800, is very great, and they are formed freely when 
needed. Logically they are composed of inter + L. sb, 
stem 4 - adj. su^; but, as the adj. suffix is the same that 
is used in forming an adj. from the simple word (e. g. nation- 
al, inter-national, collegi-atc, inier-collegi-aie), they have 
the form of being composed of inter +' and in some 
later formations, as interiiutnan, intercapillary, interac- 
cessory, intennolar, this is actually their structxire. The 
main stress is on the radical part. 

a. Denoting ‘Situated, placed, or occurring 
locally, between or among (what is implied in the 
second element) * ; in modem scientific and other 
terms (chiefly of Anatomy and Zoology), as ititer^ 
antennal, -antennary (between the antennze), in- 
ter apophysial, -capillary, -coralUte (see Corallite 
2), -corpuscular, -coxal (see Coxa 2), -cuspidal, 
-cystic, -epimeral, -fibrillar (-£i^0> -fibrous, -fila- 
mentar, -ligamentary {-ous), -mandibular, -mem- 
branous, -mesenterial (-:V), -molar, -muscular, 
-papillary, -peduncular, -segmental, -spheral, -spi- 
cular, -staminal, -sternal, -systematical, -tentacular, 
-traheailar, -ureteral, -vesicular. See also inter- 
jiccessory, interacinous, etc. in 6 ; Interalveab, 
-ARTICULAR, -CELLULAR, etc-, amongthe main words. 

1852 Dana Crust, l 2S3 The six ’intcrantennary front 
teeth. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Inlerapophysial, situated 
between apophyses, X847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1x5/2 
The red corpuscles . . exude thence into the ’inlercapillary 
texture. X839--47 Ibid. III. 857/1 De\’eloped in the ’inter- 
•corpuscular tissue. 1871 Herschel <?«//. (ed. xi) 
407 Evc^ ’intercuspida! arc. 1877 Huxley Anat. Itiv. 
Anitn, ^•i. 309 By reason of the calcification of the ’Inter- 
epimeral and inlerstemal membranes. 18S3 MacAlxster tr. 
.Ziegleds Pathol. Anat. I. § 143 A swollen and semi-liquid 


condition of the’interfibrillar substance. iQ^SAllbutt'eSyst. 
Med. I. 191 A peculiar form of ’interfibrillai^* degeneration 
of the muscles of the tongue. 1882 J. Patom in Encycl. Brit. 
XIV. 384/1 Pressing the combined lime and ’inlerfibrous 
matter out of the tissue. 1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. 
^r//.XVI.6Sq/x Solid permanent ’inter-filamentar junctions. 
1872 Cohen his. Throat 56 An ’inler-ligamenlous rima cor- 
responding to the length of the cords. 1872 Humphry My- 
elegy 43 ’Inlermandibular [muscles] .. passing transversely 
from one side of the lower jaw to the other beneath it. 
1887 G. G Bourse in Q, Jml, Microsc. Sc. Aug. 34 The 
’inlermesenterial chambers or entocoeles. X877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim.Wu 153 The ’intermesenteric chambers in 
the Actinozoon. 1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 387/t The 
’interroolar eminence of the tongue in certain Rodents. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Ifiterpapiltary. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives -fi&g. IX. 3x7 The interpapilhiry processes of the 
epithelium. 183^47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 111. 673/1 The de- 
pression ..which separates them is the ’interpeduncular 
space. i88x hlivARxCrt/ 271 They issue from the cerebral 
surface in the interpeduncular space between the crura and 
cerebri. 1M3 Nature 8 Feb. 350/r As the particles of the 
spheres decrease in' heat momentum, those of ’intersphcral 
space increase, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 68 Disk obscure 
or of ’interstaminal glands. 1877 ’Intersternal [see inter- 
epitneral). 1783 Sir W. Hersciiel in yVrtwx.LXXIII. 
276 The probability of many stars being . . solitary, or, if 
I may use the expression, ’inlersj'stematical. x888 Rollds- 
ton & Jackson Anitn. Life 236 A ciliated ’intcrtentacular 
tube. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xi. 192 An irregular net- 
work of fibrous ’intcrvesicular matter. 

b. Denoting ‘Intervening or happening in the 
time or period between . . . * : as in inter-artistic, 
-conciliary, -equinoctial, -menstnial, -paroxysmal, 
•sessional. See also interadventual, intermcalary 
in 6 ; and cf. 5 b. 

1883 Eng. Iltustr. Mag. Nov. The late Georgian or 
early Victorian a^e which might fairly be designated .. the 
•inter-artistic period. 1620 Brent ir, Sarpis Hist. Council 
Trent (1676) 545 To write .. ’interconcihary times by’ way 
of Annals. ^1795 F. Balfour in Asiat. Res. (\V. 1828), 
Springand autumn I have denominated equinoctial periods. 
Summer and winter 1 have called ’inter-cquinoctialinlervals. 
1853 Mrs. Sheppard Ch. Auchestcr III, 265 The Spirit 
moving upon the face of the waters before the ’intermo- 
mentary lighL 1853 Kane Grinnelt Exp. xxvii. [1856) 226 
The ’inter-paroxysmal yell. 1807 Allbuti's Syst. Pled. III. 
262 The intcrparoxy'smal periods of chronic gout. 

C. Denoting ‘Subsisting, carried on, taking place, 
or forming a communication, between. . hence, 
sometimes, ‘ Belonging in common to, or composed 
of elements derived from, different things (of the kind 
indicated by the second element)’: as in inter- 
clerical (between clergj'men), intercollegiate, -con- 
fessional, -denominational, -departmenial, -human, 
•parliamentary, -personal, -racial, -regimental, 
-religional, -religions, -territorial. See also inter- 
civic, etc., in 6, and Intercontinental, etc., among 
the main words. The prototype of this class was 
International (Bentham, 1780). 

x868 Examiner t Feb. 65 A breach of ’inter-clerical 
amity, 1884 Durham Univ. Jrnl. 20 Mar. 15 The ’Inter- 
collegiate [Boat-j Race. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. *y 
Impress. 357 Another change .. was the inroad made upon 
the College system by the introduction of intercollegiate 
lecturing, 189* Cheynb Founders O. T. Crit, Pref, 1x893) 
9 Sound Biblical criticism is neither German nor English, 
neither Lutheran, nor Anglican, nor Presbyterian, but inter- 
national and ’interconfessionaL 1893 Chicago Advance 
13 July, An increase in international and ’interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. X894 Daily News 7 Nov. 8/7 The estab- 
lishment of friendly workers* areas under the management 
of Interdenominational Committees. 2895 Ibid. 25 May 
4/6 An ’interdepartmental Committee, cor^osed of re- 
presentatives of the Treasury, the Post Office, and the 
Colonial Office, x83t Standard 21 May 3/4 An account 
,,of a., case of ’inter-human osseous transplantation. 
1892 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Sept, 5/2 The ’Interparliamen- 
tary Conference [shallj be requested to influence the in- 
sertion of arbitration clauses in all international treaties. 
2898 Times 16 Dec, 5/7 About a couple of years ago an 
inter-Parliamentary peace conference on disarmament was 
held at Budapest. 2842 Caroline Fox Pfem. 30 May (1683) 
19s Talking over phrenology, mesmerism, and ’interpersonal 
influence 2888 Scot, Leader so 5 ’Interracial conflict 
in Louisiana. Twenty niggers slain. 289s Stevenson & 
L. Osbourne JFrccker viii. 123 Chinatown, .drew and held 
me ; 1 a>uld never have enough of its ambiguous, interracial 
atmosphere, 1883 Planch. Exam. 20 Nov. 5/4 The results 
of the ’inter-regimental matches .. the shooting exhibiting 
gTMt ImprovemenL Forum (N. Y.) Sept. 61 ’Inter- 

religious good-will is a manifest help to the study of compara- 
tive theology'. 2888 Philadelphia Ledger 4 Dec. (Cent), An 
’inter-territorial convention of the north-western Territories. 

d. Loosely used to denote ‘Situated, occurring, 
carried on, etc., between the parts or divisions of 
. • . and hence erroneously ‘ within ... * (pro- 
perly expressed by Intba-) ; as in inter-asteroidal, 
-coccygeal, -cranial, -imperial, -mercurial, -paren- 
chymal, -trinitarian : see 6. 

5. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs,, \Yith the sense 
‘ Situated, distributed, occurring, carried on, plying, 
etc. between . . usually of communication, 
commerce, athletic contests, or the like: as in 
inter-bourse (between different stock-exchanges), 
inter-bngade (between brigades), inter-city, -class, 
-club, -company, -county, -district, -empire, -hemi- 
sphere, -island, -school, -street, -team, -town, -uni- 
versity {-varsity), etc., etc. See also Inter-cell, 
Interstate {a 1845 in l/.S.). b. Rarely, in the 
same sense as 4 b : as in inter-epidemic, inter-whiff. 


These are app.all ofi9thc. origination, and may be formed 
at pleasure. For their form and analysis, see what is said 
under the analogous Anti- pref.j^.^ The main stress is oa 
the radical word ; but, when this is a monosyllable tends 
to shift to inter-. ’ 

1893 Daily News 29 June 2/5 ’Interbourse securities arc 
not perceptibly affected. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 17 ^Iay g/j 
The shares are ofZ4 each . . for convenience of inter-bourne 
dealing. 2B07 Westm. Gaz. x6 July 7/2 An ’inter-brigade 
competition by volunteer teams of sixteen. Daily Rexs 

3 Feb. 3/5 An ’inter-club race. xZ^sIbid. 30/an. 5/5 Aset cf 
rules . . for governing inter-club and ’inter-county matches, 

2896 Chamberlain Sp. 8 June, The laws regulating ’inter- 
Empire commerce. xZyj Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 185 The 
longer duration of the ’inter-epidemic periods since 1856. 
189s C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 648 Migratory species 
[of birds] that are neither Inter-polar nor ’Inter-hemisphere. 
/ZvV/. 653 Families and groups which I have ventured to 
describe as Interhemispnere . . with a more or less domi- 
nant equatorial base, spreading both north and south. 1B59 
Sandwich Islands i cent postage stamp, ’Interisland Ha- 
waiian Postage. Uku Leta. 2891 Daily Nc^vs i Jan. 5/5 
To serve as an inter-island steamer in the South Seas. 1^5 
Westm. Gaz. 25 July 3/3 The encouragement of ’inter- 
school matches. 2895 Pop. Sci. Plonthly Apr. 756 The his- 
tory of cheap ’interslreet transportation in New York. 

2897 Westm. Gaz. 26 Apr, 5/1 International, inter-club, 
’inter-team, inter-college, or inter-schcol contests. 1892 
Daily Nrtvs 23 Feb. 4/6 For the development of the tele- 
phone in London with an ’inter-towm service all over the 
country, 2870 John Morgan University Oars, Words- 
worth .. legitimately to be looked upon as the father of the 
’inter-university [rowing] match. 1874 Graphic 4 Apr. 327/3 
Contemporaneous with Uie boat race are several other ’Inter- 
Universi^ contests. 2892 Ckas. Wordsworth .4RK.£ar/y 
Lifie 56 Encouraged by' the example of the inter-university 
cnckct match, which bad taken place in 1827, we_ talked 
over the possibility of getting up a similar competition in 
rowing. iS8s Whitaker's Aim, ^cofz Oxford, for the third 
year in succession, won the ’inter-’varsity match against 
Cambridge. 2807 Westm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 9/3 The Inter-'Varsity 
sports. 1844 Kinclakc Eothen xii. (1878) 162 Speaking in 
short ’inter-whiff sentences. 

6. The following adjectives (mostly be- 

longing to the uses mentioned in 4, are given 
here as being of subordinate importance, but not 
self-explanatory. For those of greater importance 
see tlieir alphabetical places. Interacce’ssory, 
situated, as a muscle, between accessory processes 
of the vertebrje. Interacinous (-x'sinss), situated 
or occurring between or among the acini of a gland. 
Interadve’ntnnl, intervening between the first 
and second Advents. Intera*ndean, situated be* 
tween or among the Andes. Interaryte'aoifl, 
situated between the arytenoid cartilages of the 
larynx. Interasteroi’dal Asiron,, situated within 
the orbits of the asteroids. Intera’Stral, situated 
or taking, place between or among the stars. la- 
terauri'cnlar, ‘situated between the auricles of 
the heart’ (.^'i Soc. Lex. 1SS7). Inter-Austra'* 
lian, existing or carried on between the different 
Australian colonies. Intercanalixular, situated 
between or among minute canals. Intercaro’tic, 
Intercaro’tid, situated between the two carotid 
arteries. Interca'rpal, situated or occurring be- 
tween the bones of the carpus. Interce’rebral, 
situated between the cerebral hemispheres, or be- 
tween two cerebral ganglia. Intercivic (-si'vik), 
existing or carried on between fellow-citizens, 
intercoceyffeal (-k^ksi’d52al), Intercoccy'gean, 
situated or occurring between portions of the 
coccyx. Interco'racoid. situated between the 
coracoid processes of the shoulder-blades. Inter- 
co'smic, -ical, situated or existing between world^ 
Interco'tyloid, existing between the cotyloid 
cavities of the hip-joints. Intercra'nial, situated 
within the skull (properly intracranial). Inter- 
cTfltaral Agric. : see quot. Interepitlie’Ual, 
situated between or among cells of the epithelium. 
laterfrateTnal, existing or carried on between 
brothers, Intergyral (-d^aio-ral), situated be- 
tween gyri or convolutions of the brain. Inter- 
Iiemice're'bral, situated between the hemispheres 
of the brain. InterliemispheTic, situated be- 
tween two hemispheres, esp. those of the brain. 
Interimpe*rial, carried on between or connecting 
the various countries of the (British) Empire. 
Interi'nsular, carried on or plying between 
islands. Interlatitu’dinal, situated between par- 
ticular parallels of latitude. IntermammiUary, 
situated or placed between the breasts. Inter- 
ma'stoid, extending between the mastoid processes 
of the temporal bones of the skull, flnter- 
mea*lary, -iairy, held or performed between meals. 
Interme’m'bral, subsisting (as a relation) between 
members or limbs, as intermembral homology. 
Intermening’eal (-mzhi'nd^/al), occurring be- 
tween two of the investing membranes of the brain. 
Interme'ntol, taking place between different 
minds. IntermercuTial Astron. (properly tn- 
ira-), situated within the orbit of Mercury'. I»“ 
termetaca^irpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus ; so also latermetataTsal. Inter- 
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o’cnlar, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Intermo'ntane, situated between mountains 
(Webster, 1828). Intero’livaary, ‘situated be- 
tween the olivary bodies’ {Syd. Soc. Zex.), lu- 
tero’pticy situated between the optic lobes of the 
brain. Interparenchymal (-pare'gkimal) jBzoI., 
situated within the parenchyma, e.g. of an infusorian 
(■pToipeTlyw/raparenchymal). Interpe'ctoral, situ- 
ated between the two sides of the breast. Inter- 
pe’talary 'situated between petals* (Wor- 

cester, citing Smith). lttterpe*taloidZ<?i?/., situated 
between petaloid parts, as in an echinoderm. In- 
terpbalaageal (-falx* ndgfal) , situated between two 
successive phalanges of a finger or toe. Inter- 
poTtal, existing or carried on between ports, esp. 
those of the same country. Interprotopla*stic 
situated between, or connecting, masses of 
protoplasm. Intersciatic (-saijX'tik), situated 
or extending between the hip-bones (see Sciatic). 
Intersynapti'cnlar Zool.^ situated between the 
synapticulx or cross-bars of actinozoan corals. 
Juterta'rsal Aziat., situated between the bones of 
the tarsus. Interti'dal, inhabiting the sea-shore 
between the limits of low and high tide. Inter- 
trinita'rian, taking place between the persons of 
the Trinity. Intertrochante*ric, situated between 
two trochanters ; spec, applied to a line or ridge 
between the greater and lesser trochanter of the 
femur. Intertn*bular, situated between tubes or 
tubuli. IntQru’ngular, Interu’ugulate, situated 
between the hoofs (e.g. in sheep). luterzocacial 
(-zoorjlal), intervening between or among the 
zooecia of a polyzoan. Interzygapophysial 
(-2igap^?fi•zial), situated between the zygapophyses 
or articular processes of the vertebrx. luterzy- 
gomatic (-zig<7mx*tik), lying between the zygo- 
matic arches of the skull. 

18^ tr. Cm. Pni/iol. sji Indurating Inflam- 

mationsi in which *inter-acinous, inter-lobular, connective 
tissue increases in quantity. x886 Warfield in Exposito*‘ 
Dec, 441 This *inter-adventual period is. .to be a period of 
conflict. 1870 J. Orton Andes Amazons 11. xxxiv. (1876) 
444 The *interandean plateau. 1872 Cohen Dts. Throat 
47 The arytenoids, separated from each other by a fissure 
known as the *inter-arytenoid incisure. 1873 Chase in 
Proc, Amer. Phil, Soc. aIII. 156 •Interasteroidal planets, 
1882 ‘ N. Greens' Thousand years Hence no The wide •in- 
terastral ocean. 1892 Working Men's College yrnL Oct. 118 
The method of interastral communication, if ever one is dis- 
covered. X889 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. x/3 Did you ,, urge 
•inter-Australian federation as the first step to Imperial 
Federation? AUbntt's Syst, Med.\\.zi\ Inthesecases 
the •intercanalicular tissue is little altered. 1884 Holden 
Anat. (ed. s) 486 The *intercarotic ganglion. 1855 ^Hunu 
Osteol. 124 The bones of the first row. . form, with the bones 
of the second row, an important moveable joint, which we 
call the ‘ •intercarpal 1895 G. Allen Woman tuho did 
xvii, It is the last word of the *intercivic war, 1857 Bullock 
Cazeatiods Midxvif. 25 These *inter-coccygeal articulations 
are similarly constructed. xSSg A. Winchell World^Li/e 
49 (Cent) The doctrine of attenuated matter scattered 
through the *intercosmical spaces of organized systems. 
3859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 168/2 The great *intercolyioid 
^di^tance gives to their gait its peculiar waddle. 1878 E. L. 
Bturtevant aille') *Intercultural Tillage. 1878 Pop. Sci, 
Monthly July 376 By ‘ Intercultural tillage’, Dr. Sturtevant 
means tilling, stirring the soil, while the plant is growing. 
1899 Sayce Early Israel i. 55 The tribes . . plunged into 
■*interfraternal war. X884 Pall Mall G, 10 Oct. 11/2 The 
schooner ivas in the usual style of the *inter-insular boats, 
foully dirty. xBSz ICfufwledge 7 July If we.. divide it into 

six •interlatitudinal zones or belts, xdsz UrquhArt Jeuyl 
Wks. ri834) 244 Most of the young ladies . . had his effigies 
in a little oval tablet of gold hanging ’twixt their breasts, 
and held .. that metamazion, or *intermammillary orna- 
ment, a necessary outward pendicle. 1864 Reader 9 July 
52/1 Greater proportionate development of the zygomatic 
.and •intermastoid diameters. 1622 Mabbc tr. Aleman's 
Guzman D'Alf. ii. 2^0 In her banquets, feasts and othee 
•inter-mealary-intertainments. a 1652 Brosie Mad Couple 
V. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 92 Noonings, and *intermealiary Lunch- 
iogs. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 316 *Inter-meningeal 
apoplexy. 1887 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Month 22$ That 
•congruent •inlcrmental action of the intellect of two persons. 
X871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. Hi. 233 The search for 
•intermercurial planets. i88x Mivart Cat X02 An •inter- 
metacarpal ligament 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Interraeta- 
tarsal arteries . . I. ligaments. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
IV. 316 Antenna. .•Inlerocular. .When inserted any where 
between the eyes. x88i Le Conte Sight 109 Equal to the 
.interocular distance. 1854 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Ozg'an. Nat. I. 222 In the goose and duck tribes . . the 
•interpectoral ridge extends from the prominent part of the 
•coracoid margin backwards. 2884 Science IV. 223 (Cent) 
The •interpetaloid spaces [on parts of recent and fossil 
crinoldsj are plain, and devoid of sculpture. . 1897 Allbuit's 
Syst.Med. HI. 82 The *mterphalangeal joints of the fingers 
swell. i88x Sir W. Hunter in Encycl. Brit.'^LW. 76.^/i, 
32 millions represent *interportal, and 25 millions foreign 
trade. 1888 Engineer 21 Dec. 517 Competition by foreigners 
in the xntcrpiortal trade of the East. 2898 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
LIII. 856 The •interprotoplastic threads have so far received 
•no conclusive interpretation. x866 Huxley Preh. Rem. 
Caithn. 143 .The excessively narrow *intersciatic diameter 
which characterises the Australian timle pelvis. 1887 G. C. 
BouRNnin^. yml.Microsc.Sc.}zx^. 303 Ligaments passing 
down through the *intersynapticular spaces. 2878 Bell 
GegenbaitPs Comp. Anat. 488 It moves on an »intertarsal 
joint. 1883 Ray Lankestek in Encycl. i?nV. XVI. 648/1 
The Limpet being a strictly *interlidal organism. 1BS2-3 


ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Kizowl. 1. 465 We cannot conceve 
of such a self-reduction of the Logos without suspending the 
•intertrinltarian process, x^o — Creed Kevis. 3 In the 
single eternal intertrinltarian procession of the Spirit. 2836^ 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 8x4/1 Approximated, .to the posterior 
•intertrochanteric line. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. {1878) 
105 The posterior ‘inter-trochanteric ridge', is mainly for 
the support of the great trochanter. ^847^ Todd 
Anat. IV, 570/2 The •intertufauiar substance. 2854 Owen 
Skel. <5* Teeth in Circ. Sc., Or^an. Nat. I. 265 A small 
portion of htunan dentine, showing the tubuli. .in the inter- 
tubular substance. 2897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. IV, 354 The 
intertubular substance {of the kidney] s^res in the inflam- 
matory process, 2870 Rolleston Anbn. Life Introd, 44 
Glands, .according to the locality in w’hich they are situated, 
known as anal, inguinal, •interungular, and preputial. 2885 
Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v. Gland, •Interungulate O., the Canalis 
bijlexzis. 188^ Nature 24 July 306/2 The arrangement of 
the^interzooeclal pores may frequently give great assistance, 
and these are considered the equivalents of the rosette-plates. 
2872 Mivart Elein. Anat. 40 A strong *interzj'gapophysial 
ridge may connect together the pre and post-zj’gapophyses 
of each side of a vertebra. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 7 
The *inter2ygomatic diameter is in all Rodents the widest 
transverse cranial diameter. 

.Inter-abaorptioa, -accessory, -accuce, 
-acinous, -acquaintance : see Inter- 
Interact (rntarise-kt), sb. £f. Inter- 3 -h Act 
sb., after F. ciitdacte in same sense.] The inten'al 
between two acts of a play ; a short performance 
between two acts, an interlude ; hence, an interme- 
diate employment. 

2750 Chesterf. Lett. {1774) I. cbcxxvu. 563 Play, .is only 
the ‘ inter-acts * of other amusements. 2832 Soc. Life Eng. 

For. i8iThe.<4>«»«//i ofTasso, a complete pastoral drama, 
accompanied by choruses and interacts of music. 2873 E. 
FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 360 The Choruses., still serving 
to carry on the Subject of the Story In the way of Inter-act, 

Interact (intorjte kt), V. [Inter- i b.] inir. 
To act reciprocally, to act on each other. 

2839 Bailey Festus xviu- (1852) 238 Is it not a fact That 
saints and demons ofttimes interact? 2856 Emerson 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 The two .. styles of mind 
. . are ever in counterpoise, interacting mutually. 2872 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. vi. 83 The grain and the 
substances which surround it interact. 

Hence Intera'cting* ppl. a., acting reciprocally. 
2852-5 Brimley Ess., Tennyson 63 A more complex 
machinery of interacting events. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
ix, 29s A play of Shakspere or Goethe ovenvhelms us by the 
force and frequence of combined and interacting motives. 

Interaction (int^rise'kjhn). [f. Interact v., 
after actionJ\ Reciprocal action ; action or influ- 
ence of persons or things on each other. 

1832 I. Taylor Saturday Even. (1833) 86 The reaction, or 
rather interaction, which at present is going on between 
readers and writers. 185* FrasePs Mag. XLV, 264 The 
results of the interaction ofsomanydififerent agencies. 2883 
G. Allen in Genii. Mag. Oct. 313 The close Interaction be- 
tween the vegetable and animal worlds. 

Hence Intera.*ctional a., of, belonging to, or 
characterized by, interaction. 

28S6 J, F. Smith in Encycl. Brit. XXL 422(2 The sum of 
being consists of the two systems of substantial forms and 
interactional relations. 

Interactive (intor(te*ktiv), a. [f. Interact 
z/., after Reciprocally active ; acting upon 

or influencing each other. 

2832 I. Taylor Saturday (1833) 333 The Infinite 

Excellence .. comprising Interactive (^uses w’hich must 
have products possessing absolutely no affinity with any 
thing exterior to itself. 2879 H. W, Warren A’ ren Astron. 
xii. 257 Yet its interactive atoms can give four hundred 
millions of light-waves a second, 
luteradditive (intariwditiv). nonce-wd. [f. 
Inter- 2 a + Additive.] Sometliing added or in- 
serted between or among other things. 

£’28x9 Coleridge Shaks. Notes in Rem. (1836) II. 147, 

I . . understand it as a parenthesis, an intcraddilive of scorn. 
Interadventual, -affiliation, etc.; sccInter-. 

■f luter-affai'r. Obs. rare. [!D^TER• 2 a.] ? An 

ajfiair or business between two parties. 

2563 Homilies n. Matrimony ^kxxx\\\. For the merchaunte 
man. excepte he firste be at composition with his factor, to 
vse his interafiares [later edd. interfalrs] quietlye, he wyll 
neyther stirre his shyppe to sayle nor yet wyll Jay handes | 
vpon his marchandyse. 

luter-agent* (int3r|?**d3ent). [f. Inter- 2 a -i- 
Agent.] An intermediate ageid:; a go-between, 
intermediar)'. So Inter-a'^ency. 

X72&-3X Gordon Tacitus. Hist, ii, xci-x. II.^isi By the 
interagency of Rubrius Gallus, the mind of Cecina came to 
be shaken. Ibid. iv. Lx:«cvi. II. 299 Domitian is believed 
to have tried, by secret interagcnis, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Cerialis. 1835 Kirby Hab. tjr Inst. Anim. (2852) II. 178 To 
believe that they may be inter-agents by which the Deity 
acts upon animal organizations and structures to produce all 
their varied instincts. 1837 Lockhart Scott xxxvH, Had 
Scott never possessed any such sj*5lein of inter-agency as 
the Ballantjmes supplied. 

't* I'literail, -ail, obs. forms of Entrail. 

2508 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh (2869) I. zx4 Kolt heids 
nowmylHs nor interalHs of thair flesche. 2610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Piet. u. xlviii, When zephjTS breath’d into their 
watry interaU. 

Interalveolar (intarjtelvr^^laj), <7. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] 1 . Sitnated between the alveoli or air- 
cells of the lungs. 

1834 J. Forbes Laenneds pis.Chesi{yA..4) 237 There vrzs 
no infiltration or extravasation of air into the inter-alveolar 
tissue. 2896 Allbutt's SysLMed. I. 285 Atrophy of blood- 
ve.sseU and interalveolar connective tissue. 


2 . Situated between the alveoli or sockets of the 
teeth of a sea-urchin. 

2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 576 Besides the inter- 
alveolar muscles already described. 

11 Interamb-nlacrtun (-£i-krom). Zool. PI. 
-acra. [Inter- 3.] One of tlie imperfoiate 
plates occiip3’ing the intervals of the ambulacra 
or perforate plates in the shells of echinodenr.s. 
Hence Interambula'cral a., of or pertaining to 
interambulacra ; situated between ambulacra. 

1870 Rolleston Anivu Life 225 Quadrangular reticula- 
tions, formed by the ‘inlerambulacral’ ossicles. 2877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 569 l‘wo series of interambnlacral 
lates, those in the middle of each interambulacrum being 
exagonal. 

Interamniail (int9r,n2'mnian), a. [f. L. /«- 
teramniiim sb. (f. interavmus lying between two 
rivers, f. betw’een + amnis river) + -an.] Lying 
between rivers, like ^lesopotamia ; enclosed by 
rivers. 

^774 J- Bryant Anc, 111. 26 Supposed to be con- 

fined to one narrow interamnian district. 1829 G. Paxton 
Illusir. Script. (1842) I. 222 Leaving Babel on the inter- 
amnian region in which it was built. 

Intera'nimate, v. rare. [Inter- i b,] tram. 
To animate mutually. 

a 2631 Donne Poems, Ecstasy (1650) 43 When love with 
one another so Interanimatcs two souls. 

Interantennal, -antennary : see Inter- pref. 
tlnterarbora’tion. Obs.rare^'. [Winter. 
2 a + L. arbor tree + -ation.] Intermixture of the 
branches of trees on opposite sides. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 277 Though the Inter- 
arboration do imitate the Areostylos or thin order. 
Interarch, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interarticular (i-ntsrjaJtiki»laj), a. [f. 
Inter- 4 a + L. ariicul-us joint.] Lying or pre- 
vailing bettveen the contiguous surfaces in a joint. 

x8o8 Brodie in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 306 An inter-arti- 
cular cartilage is here interposed between the tibia and the 
fibula. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 167 Separated by indepen- 
dent plates of cartilage, which are termed inter-articular. 
x^TJ — Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 3iiThe.. excessive narrowing 
of the interarticular regions of the sterna. 

Interartistio, -arytenoid, -association, 
-assure, -asteroidal, -astral, etc. : see I.vtsb-. 
Interatomic (imtsriatfmik), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Existing or acting between atoms. 

2863 Tyndall /fra/ ii. § 27 (1870) 23 The material theory 
supposes, .a subtle fluid stored up in the inter -atomic spaces 
of bodies. 1889 Nature 19 Sept. 509/2 From the motions of 
the heavenly b^ies down to the minutest interatomic move- 
ments in chemical reactions, 

Interaulic (intsri^Jik), a. nonce-wd. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a + L. aula hall, court : see AuLic.] ‘ E.x- 
isting between royal courts ’ (AVebster). 
a 1864 Motley (cited in Webster*, InterauHc politics, 
Interaixri'cular, etc.: see Inter- pref 
Interasds (int9r,te*ksis). PI. -axes (-re’ksfz). 
Archit. [Inter- 3.] The space between the axes. 
So Intera'xal a., of or pertaining to the space 
between the axes, situated between the axes. 

2842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 2842 The walls . . are placed cen- 
trally upon the axes.. The doors, windows, niches, and the 
like are then placed centrally in the inleraxes. Ibid. § 2843 
An illu-stration of the principles of intera.\al division from the 
. .Villa Capra, near Vicenza, by Palladio. 

Interbalance v., etc. ; see Inter- 
t Interba'State, e'. Obs. rare- K [f. Fr. f;/- 
terbast-er to quilt : see -ate 3 6.] trans. To sew 
between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in place; to 
quilt. Hence t laterbasta'tion, quilting. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 210 This medicinal Powder 
interoastated in Gotten. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 184 The 
word nen is a Metaphor taken from interba&tation, patching 
or piecing, sewbg or clapping close together. 

t laterba’Ste, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. inter- 
basie-r, f. Inter- + to Baste.] s= prec. 

2621 Cotcr., Inlerbasfe, inlerbasted; basted, or quilted 
betweene. 26x2 Etich. Med* 162 Let it [a powder] bee couered 
ouer with red sarsnet, and inter-bast it, and 50 apply it. 

Interbed (intoibe'd), [Inter- la.J trans. 
To embed amongst or between, to interstratify. 

2858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xi. 208 The strata interbedded 
among the Coal-seams._ 2879 Rutley Study Rocks xiW. 270 
Crystalline schists, with which rocks serpentine is very 
commonly associated and interbedded. 

Hence Interbe'dded, interstratified ; Interbe’d- 
ding, interstratification. 

2872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rochs iv. 116 The highwl inter- 
bedded igneous rocks, 1879 Rutley Study Rocks'w. 32 In 
the interbedding of lava-flou-s. 

Interblend (intsjble-nd), v. Pa. pple. 
-blended, -blent. [Inter- i a, i b.] 
tl. trans. To interpose opaquely. Obs. rare — K 
1592 Sylvester Ou Barias i. iv. 774 Somtimes thy thick 
Orb thow dost ialcr-blend Twixt Sol and us, toward the 
later end. 

2 . To blend intimately ; to mtenningle. 

a 1849 J. C. JIangan Poems (1859I 432.^'»Sht is interllcnt 
with day. 2862 Geikie E. Forbes vnn 20S Nonces of 
plants, insects, minerals, and rocks, ^are inlerblended "iih 
remarks upon the peculiarities of his brttkf.isL 2888 R. 
Buchanan City of Dream vnr. 169 The Iihes and the roses 
inierblent. 

3 . intr. To blend or mingle witu eacn other. 
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XVaUack/^;'^-" „ and they do not inter- 
di%'- Some interbreeding 

r''' j 1855 /*or-e. .... 

r / To C.aitse iinimals to interbreed ; 
"^"jj'rjeding between the members of 

f{‘o'stocW iii. (,872) ss The go.^ effects of 

' .a« D 't"”' the^ ill effects of close interbreeding . . 
;, '’Strossine. and th' L. Adams W/r KoZ/rn * 

* ....» into PW," ^ nmnerKities Of the feline race 


f'^^uiVc-es There is i..— ..r--..--- 

.SVier/'-/"""' in-and-in,— that is, inter-breeding too 
asall®', “,,:.Ln members of the s.ame family, 
closely be^^ -j.^ breed (offspring) from individuals of 
A-nVrent speeies or races ; to cross-breed. Also/^. 
ef ?IASS-0S Ar«. -fiwV- da Effects interbred be- 

* , and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 

Miserable inhabitants, inter* 
from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known human jetsam. j . .7 

Hence Interbree’ding vif/. su, and ///. a, 

[See examples above.] 

Intercadence (-k^^-dcns). Path. [Inter- 
2 a.] ‘ A.n irregular rhylhiii of the pulse, so 

that there seems to be now and then an additional 
interposed pulsation’ {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1887). 

1837 in Dusglisos Med. Lex. 

Intercadent (-k^^-dent), a. [Ikteb- 3 a.] 
Irregular or uneven in rhythm ; spec, in Path, 
Characterized by intercadence (seeprec.). 

1837 Carlyle Misc., Mtrabenn (1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blo\yn-up precipitation. 1887^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Intercadent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence. 

tlnteTcalsx, a. Obs. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
[ad. L. intercalar-is : see Intercal.\te. Cf. F. j«- 
tercalaire (14th c. in Godef.).] = I.N'tekc.vlaby i. 

158a N. Ljchefield tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. Ind. 93 
They haue their day Tvhich they do call Intercalor, which is 
of 40 hourcs. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Reput- 
ing the third of these intercalar daies to be desasterous and 
dismall. 1653 H- Cocan Died. Sic. 6 The Egyptians have 
five iniercalair daj-s. 1699 Locke Let. toSloanci Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life {18765 II. xv. 477 The remedy which 1 
offer is that the intercalar day should be omitted the next 
j’car, and so the ten next leap years following. 

t intercala*rian, a. Obs, rare- *. [f. L. in- 

/^rra/nr/-«j + -AN.] = Intercalary 1. 

1690 Leybourn Cnrs. Math. 467 To make up their Year 
of 365 daj’s, they add at the end of the Year 5 Intercalarian 
days. 

flntercalaTity. Obs. rare-°. [f. next + -ity.] 
*The burden of a song; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses' (Blount, 1656]. 
Intercalary (intSukalari'), a. fad. L. inter- 
calari-us or intercaJari'S, f. intercalare to Inter- 
calate.] 

1 . Of a day, days, or month : Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year. 
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-U -pyuiB Antktvful. 334 They . . added to the 

>5^', ,„anUi5 ofsoday-s 5 intercal-lrj' days to make 563- 
a i8« lA-MD ■‘'T/if. Wks. (1871) 4SI Ihe inter- 
1' and other subtle problems he ivlll do well to omit, 
b” Of a year: Having intercalated daj-s or an 
/ m'tiitional month. 

I ■ LICIIIFOOT Glean. Ex. 20 Every third yeare was 
I . ^ inti-rmlarv' of a moneth added of 22 daves. 

For Forty Years space . 

intercalary Ve.ars, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 1876 'Prayer-bk. Interleaved 69 'I'he 54 
weeks of an intercalary Jewish year. 

-1*2. Of A line or stanza: Inserted at intervals in 
a composition ; of the nature of a refrain. Obs. 

1639 Hammond On Ps, cvii. Paraphr. heading;. Having 
a double burthen or intercalary verse oft recurring. 1778 
Lowtu Isaiah Prel. Diss. 32 The third line of the inter- 
calary stanra. <12803 Beaitic K/^. /’rrx/. viii. r/o/i', This 
inter*calar3*l»ne, (as it is called by the commentators,) which 
seems to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song. 

3. Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary members of a series or parts of a 
whole ; interpolated, inter\’ening. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. *858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ii.xiv.(i872) 1. 237 Sigismund. .seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers. i88a Bithcli. Counts 
ing-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 An Intercalate' dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend. x883 
H. R, Reynolds Comm. John II. 147/2 The closing words 
of our Lord's public minisirj', delayed by the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist. 

b. spec, in various sciences, as (a) of geological 
strata : Lying between the normal strata of the 
scries j (p) of biological types : Intermediate in 
structure, but not transitional; (r) of vegetable 
growth ; Of the nature of new parts inserted among 
the old. 

2846 OwEM Anai. Veriebr.i. ilud? But whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 179 Internodes . . formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalarj’ growth. 
1877 Hu.xley Anai. Inv. Anim. iii. 266 That these ancient 
corals represent an intercalary type between the Hexaco- 
ralla and the Oclocoralla. iSa^ Bower & Scott De Barys 
Phaner. 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intSukaL't), v. [f. L. intercaldt-, 
ppl. stem of intercalare to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (a day, etc.), f. inter between, among 
+ caldre to proclaim solemnly: cf. Calends. Cf, 
F. intercaler (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trails. To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony uith the natural 
solar year. Also ahsol. 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. IVortd n. iii. § 6. 256 Intercalating in 
. . each eighth yeare one whole moneth. a 1634 Selden 
Tabled. (Arb.) 119 Twas the manner of the Jews of the 
Year did not fall out right. .) to intercalate a Month, and .‘?o 
to have, as it were, two Februarys. 18x2 Woodhouse 
Asiron. xliv. 456 To interpose, or to intercalate a day in 
a month previous to March. 1850 Mebivale Rom. Emfi. 
ir, XX, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from intercalating in that year. 

2. transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, or out of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary membere of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly in passive. 

X824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 52 Matter, .which is inter- 
calated afier the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
It. 2833 Lyell Princ, Geol, III. 45 It has become necessary 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first ex.amined. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i, Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman History inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter; and so they continue TaTTars, 
of fell Tartarean nature, to this day. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Philol. ii. 94 A noun of number being actually intercalated 
into the root itself. 1877 R. F. Littledalb in Academy 
3 Nov. 425/3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
cal.ated in habitual neglect. 

b. Geol.'mpass.pple. Interstratifiedjinterbedded 
with the original scries, 

2847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xix. (1857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 28S3 A. C. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 15 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon bed, intercalated here and there with 
strata of limestone, 

t InteTCalate, ///. a. Ohs. rare — ^. [ad. L. 
intercaldt-us, pa, pple. : see prec.] =» next. 

2690 LE^'DouRN Curs. Math. 466b, They add 5 Intercalate 
Days at the end of their Year. 


Intercalated (int3ukaL*ted), ppl. a. I ' 
vb. -f-EDl,] Inserted or introduced belv/t 
members of an existing series, a. Of an ad-' 
day, month, or space of time ; hence tre 
something written or spoken, etc, ; interpo! 

2845 Darwin Foy. Nat. v,(2879) 84 An intercalat". 
of subsidence, of which we have^ no evidence. i8;{ 

Sci. Dial., Astron. xiii. 97 The intercalated day wri 
bis sexto calendas Mar hi. 1B49 Losgf, A*nz'n;/«; ’ 

Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 396 Dreamy little pauses of silci’ 
intercalated sighs. 2883 Edeksheim Life Jesus (eii 
529 What follows .seems an intercalated sentence, 
b. Of material things ; esp, geological $tr . 
2849 Murchison Siluria iv. 84 The intercalated ' 
fossiJjferous grits. 2863 Lyell Antig. Man viii. (ed. 

The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow.-' 

1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Ceol. xi. 294. 

Intercalation (intajkali^'-Jan). [ad.L.j'; 
caidtion-em, n. of action f. intercalare to 
CALATE. Cf. F. intercalation (15th c-).] 

1 . The insertion of an additional day, (h\. 
month into the ordinary or normal year ; the r, 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

*577 Harrison England hi. xiv. (1878) ii. 98 Our ! 
calat Jon for the leape yere is .somewhat too much hy cc: 
minuts. x6^ Holland A mm. Marcell. xxvi. i. 2': 
Romanes .. had transferred upon the priests the power 
authoritie of Intercalation. 1764 Harmer Ohtrv, i 
The middle of April falls almost perpetually with the J* 
month Abib or Nisan, even without those extraord' 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 2876 G.^ F. CiiA^ 
Astron, 440 Cae.sar, by way of .securing the intercalat'- 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 b.c, a ■ 
year. 

2 . transf. The insertion of any addition betv- 
thc members of an existing or recognized sen' 
interposition or interjection (of somethingadditir; 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed c 
different kind between the regular strata of a ser. 
also with an and//., the thing or matter thus int 
jected : an interpolation. 

2648 HAM^^o^•^> ill. Wks. 16S4 IV,484 Inlercalalt 

of mercy, a 2636 Hales Gold. Rem. (16SB) 346 When \ 
come to any imperfection to leave him and supply his w r 
by intercabtion ofsome other author. 2842 Trimmer /'/<• 
Geol. 2x6 The intercalation of a new sy.siem of rocks betw r 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 2832 H, Rogers 
( 1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of miracles in i 
world’s history is al.so according to law. 1880 A. R. Wall* 
Isl. Life ix. 274 Successive inlercniaiions indicative of inc 
than one period of glaciation. 2882 F. Darwin in Art/.. 
20 Apr, 582 Increase of length by turgescence and the tnt.- 
calation of solid matter, _ 

lutercalative (intsukalf'tiv, -^liv), a. i 
iulcrcalat- (see Intercalate v.) + -ive.J^ II'"' 
intercalates ; sfiec. of a language, characterizen I'; 
inserting modifying elements in the body ofa woru. 

:88i ill OciLvii;. 1887 C. W. Hutson Elgin. Cnnh:.i- 
23 The intercalative system of the Red Men of Amerir.’ 
being only a variety of agglutination. . . 

Intercalatory (.intoukalatori), a. rare. ['• 
as prec. + -ORY.] = Intercalary. _ 

j6io Healey Si. Ang. Clth of Cod 547, This e''’"!' 
[February] was called nothing but the intercalatory’ ' 
1793-8 T. Maurice Hindostan^ (2820) 1. i. v. iS3 B Itnc 
Meionic cj’cleJ..has in it seven intercalatory month^. 

t Intercale, v. Obs. Also 7 -call. [ad. J- 
inlercaldre or F. intercaleri\ = Intercalate v. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage ^ 11. iv. 102 [They] were con- 
strained everie second or third yeare to intercale, or ao t 
as in Leape-yeare one moneih of 22 dayes. 2728 Neut - 
ChronoL Amended i. 76 The Greeks, .varied tlie 
intercaling the three months in the Octaeteris. 2820 J. '• 
Best Four Years France 320 They intercale, after the wn 

. .a crop of haricots or French beans, 

t Interca-lender, Obs.rare-^, [f.lNiEP- 
r a + Calendar tx.] = Intercalate. 

2590 L. Lloyd Dial. Daies 65 Of these sixe honres, every 
fourth yeare one naturall daye is here intercalenderea. ^ 

Intercanaliciilar, -capillary, -carpal, etc., 
see Inter- pref. 

Intercartilaginous (-kaitilre-d^inss), • 
Anat, [Inter- 4 a.] SUuatecl between cartilages. 

2872 CoHF.N Dis. Throat 56 An inter-ligamentous nma 
and an inter-cartilaginous rima. 2880 M. --oui 

Throat ^ Nose I. 529 Situated on the inter-cartiiagi 
portions of the trache.a. , -i 

Interca'tenated, a. rare. [Inter- i •! 
Chained to each other ; interchained. . 

2830 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 921 P^P. * ^ 
built up, of a quantity of intercatenated Ideas given t 

tliltercea’sing, wW. zf'. Obs. rare. 

1 a.] The action or condition of ceasing ourii i 
an interval ; a temporary cessation. . 

C14S0 MlrourSaluacioun 4358 Neure ony T>|-cf. 

contynuel piinysshing. 2583 Golding Calvin on JJ . * ^jg 
I So little ought the long interceas-sing of so 
..to make us to hold scorn of it. s$g 6 Edio. , 

We do proclaim a rest And inlerceasing of our pai ‘ 

Intercede (intajsrd), v. Also 7 .■°®° ^ ' 
[ad. L. intercid-lre to come 
interfere, become surety for, in med.L. a s ^ 
interpose on some one’s behalf, to interce ^ * 

inter between + cedh'c to go. Cf. F. 

(late i6th c.).] 

1 . inir. Rom. Hist. Of the tribunes: To inter 
pose a veto. 
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htteecepting. 


1581 Sa-vile Tiictius, ix. (1591) 173 TertulUnus 

Tribune of the people interceded {note, interposed his nega- 
tive). 1600 Holland Liz’y vr. 245 At the first their laws 
were crossed by the interceding of their brethren Tribunes. 
1747 Middleton Rom, Senate 160. 1853 Merivale Rom. 
Ke)>. viii. (1867) 216 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument ; but they gained one of the tribunes to intercede 
against it. 

f 2. To come bchveeny in time, space, or action ; 
to intervene. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 13 Betwixt y» hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth {printed -cidethj a certaine 
soft and mouable Gristle. 1612 Selden Illustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. 21 From this time till the Norman conquest; 
’twixt which intercedes cc.lxx.ix. yeares. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logike log When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased 
HI. XXX. 368 ITie distance aIIeaged..to interceed betwixt 
the bullet and the party thereby offended. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol. 11. i. i. A’ii. 108 Between the first .. and the last .. 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1692 Dissol, Jf^orid ii. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand interceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. J799 Kirwan Geo/. £ss. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

f b. To pass or exist betwixt persons. Obs, 

1630 Lord Bania 7 i 5 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt JIanand Wife. 1679 Jenison Popish Phi 13 Betwixt 
whom .and myself, there had interceeded .several Offices of 
strict Friendship. 

+ 3. irons. To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
tervene between. Ohs. 

16x4 Selden P-itlcs Hon. tl I. 177 The time which Inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K. John. 1671 Newton in 
RIgaud Corr, Set. Men (1841) 11. 310, 6-6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6-3, and 6*9. 1728 Pem- 
berton Nezuto 7 i's Philos. 352 The strongest reflection is made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kirwan Geol. £ss. 94 The hollows 
that interceded the ahrupted masses. 

■f 4. intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller JPorthies, IPorceslershire ni. (1662) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona by an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not some seasonably Inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvell Relu Transp. II. 195 Subjects are 
bound .. to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5. intr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

x6ci6 Holland Smion. 266 Himselfe affrighted as it were 
with the rigorous cruelty of that punishment, -would inter- 
cede in^ these words, 26x9-15 Bp, Hall ConientpL., O. T, 
XXL viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
for the offender. 2656 Bramhall Repiic. ii. 2x6 The Em- 
erour and other Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 
er for the displaced Bishops, 1671 JIilton Satnsoti 920, 

1 to the lords will intercede, xiot doubting Their faA'our- 
able ear, that I mayfetdi thee From forth this loathsome 
prisoh-house. 2704 Attercury Serm. 1 Tim.^ U. t, *, 3. 
xo Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and all 
that are in Authority, 1839 Keichtley Hist. £ng. II, 30 
More requested him to intercede with the King. X84X Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 1x1 The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
incerc^e for me. 

fb, trans. To obtain (a thing) by intercession. 
C. To intercede with (a person). Obs. rare. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Rrotnctia 172 Your Hi|;h. 
nesse : whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. 1698 in Col, Rec. Pennsylv. I. 543 Had I known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Hence Interce'ding vhl, sh. and ppl. a. 
i6oo£seeabove x]. x6xi Florid, Inlercede/ite, interceedin& 
suing or going betweene. 2656 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr, 
Parnass. 336 The offers and intercedings of xhese noble men. 
1657 W. Rand \x,Gasseudis Life Feirescix. 26 The difference 
of the Interceding Aleridlans might be calculated. ' 1848 R. 1 , 
WiLBERFORCE Incamatioit xiv. (18^2) 4x4 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifying Spirit. 

t Interce'dence. Obs. rare~-'. £f. next: see 
-ENOE.] Intervention. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passio/is xxxiv. 40S The acts of the soule 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Intcrcedence 
of any organ "whereby sensitive faculties work. 

t Xuterce'd-enb, «. nnd sb. Obs. [ad. L. xw- 
iercedeut-em, pr. pple. of interced^ref\ 

A. adj. Coming .between ; intervening. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man i. 32 A Cartilage also Is Inter- 
cedent, which, .holdeth,, them together, t6io Healey .S’/. 
Ai'g. Citie MGod Axgt, 9 Some years passed., before I could 
. . finish . . by reason of many intercedent affaires, 1657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 170 Her Ithe Soul’-s] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. X727 in BaiLpY vol. II. 2775 vn Ash. 

B. sb. An intercessor. 

a x66x Holyday yuve 7 uil 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 

Interceder (mt 3 Jsrdoi). [f. bjTi:ncEDE v.'+ 
-erI.] One who intercedes ; an intercessor; a go- 
between ; one who intervenes. 

a 1656 Usshera 1««. (1658)421 He had promised them to be 
an interceder with the Senate. 1675 3 Inhut/taue Mni-thers 
2 Whether her Daughter had been an Interceder between 
him and his Sweet-Heart. .is not certainly known. 2843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, Warwick listens to no intcrceders 
.between himself and his passions. 

Xntercell (rntsJise:!'), a. ['Inteb- 5 ,] =next 

x847-^Todd Cycl. Azuit. IV. x2o/i Fluid intercell substance 
is nothing more* than non-solidified blastema. 

Iutercelliilar(int3Jse‘Ii7llaJ),<T. [Inter - 4 a.] 
Situated between or among cells. 

1835 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) I. 150 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Todd 
& Bov.tiIan Phys. Anal. I. 92 The intercellular substance is 
mot exactly Avhite fibrous tissue- 1875 Bennett & Dyer 

Vol. V. 


S’rtc/is’ Bot. 93 The fibro^vascular bundle consists at first of 
similar Cells combined without intercellular spaces. 

InteroellulElX’y (intaise-luJIarj), a. = pvec. 

1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 265 These organs originate from 
the intercellulary tub^ of the brown tissue. 

Xntercensal (intajse-nsal), a. [Improperly f. 
Inter- 4 b L. cennt-s Cekscs -ae : the etymo- 
logicnl form would be intercensval ; see Cexsdae.] 
Of^ or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
suses, oceurring between two censuses. 

1887 Leeds Mercttty 3 Feb. 4/6 The rate of growth during 
the intercensal peric^ has been the same as in the decade 
preceding i8Sx. Athenseutn aojune 803/3 Methods 

, .suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
ceusal years. 2894 7V>w«6Jan, 12/1 The average annual 
rate ofgroxvth In the last intercensal period. 
Intercentral (intajse-ntral), a. Phys. [IN- 
TEii- 4 a.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
vertebrm; see Centrum, b. Connecting, or re- 
lating- to the connexion of, nerve-centres: see 
Centre sb. a. 

2^0 Rolleston Anint. Life at These vertebrae . . bring 
I articulated simply by ball ami shallow socket joints their 
I cenlraand intercentral fibrocartilaginousdiscs. x^f^Smith^ 

! so 7 iia 7 t Rep. 419 note^ A nerve tubule .. has the same 
i properties whether it be of intercentral or peripherM sign!- 
I ficanccu 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Intercentral nerves, nerve 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements. 

1{ lnterce*ntrum. Comp. Anat. Inteu- 
3 + Centrum.] A wedge-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, generally sltnated between the 
centra, occurrmg on the ventral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
inHeptiles; =Hypapophtsi3 . 

2878 E. D. Cope in Amer. Haiuralist XII. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron bones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column in the Permian genera 
Clepsydrops. Meianttetsatinis and Epicaudylns. forming 
elements to which I bave gix'en the name of intercentra. 
2892 Boulanger la Proc. ZeoL Soc. Loud. 125 [Treated as 
synonymous with Hypapophysisl. 2897 Eadow in Phil. 
CLXXXVll B. 24. 

Zntercept (imtsisept), sb. [ad. Lu intercept' 
uttij neut. of ittierceplttst see next. Jn sense j, 
perh. from Intercept v.] 

1. An interception. 

2821 J, Bakih Damo 7 ifi Pythias Vf. it, This hand has cast 
An intercept between him and the block i 

2. Math. The part of a line lying between tw’o 
points at which it is intersected by lines or planes, 

286a in Webster. 2878 Gurney Crystallogr. 28 The 
lengtns . . which are cutofTlw the plane .. from the axes are 
called its intercepts. 2882 C . Smith C^nic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the inter- 
cepts which it makes on the axes, 
t Intercept, ppi» a. Obs. rare, [ad, L. inters 
<*//)/• w, pa. pple. of see.ne.\t.] Inter- 
cepted, a. z.%pa.ppU. b. 2 &<idj. 

C1392 CnKMcrs, Astral, n. § 39 Thayanene thearch men- 
dian hat is contiened or intercept [t'.r'. except} by-tw5xe the 
cenyth and the equtuoxial. 1715 De Moivre laPJiiL Trn/is, 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose Ordinates ..are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Intercept (intwsept), V. Also 6 enter-, [f. 
L, intercept', ppl. stem of interciph-c, f. inter be- 
tween + capire to lake, seize. Cf, F, intercepter 
(Cotgr. 16 1 r).] 

1, trans. To seize, catch, or carry off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another; to cut off from the destination aimed at. 

a 2548 Hall Citron.. Hen. F// 28b, Which gojmg prevely 
out. .roade about theNrallcs to viewe and see Xheir strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hys enemies. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 409 b. Letters. .sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, but Intercepted. 
2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. ii. i. 114, I .. Marcht toward 
S, Albons, to Intercept the Queene, a i66r Fuller JVorihies 
(1840) II, 5x5 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other 
sermons, which the cnvyDf time hath intercepted from us. 
U709 Steele 'Patler No. 44 F 7 Sir lohn Leak, who lies off 
of Dunkirk, had Intercepted several Ships. 1847 Prescott 
yV77/"(28so) II. 233 He also posted a large body, .to watch 
■Che movements 01 the enemy, and to intercept supplies. 
2868 E. Edwards Ralegh I, xiL 233 The utmo.'^ endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homeward 
bound fleets. . 

Jpig. c 1540 X.x.Pol.Verg.£ng.Hist.fl.tsvcAe.xC^ 1. 162 Beinge 
intercepted bie deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor Oswaldus. 

*'b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.) ; to cut off (light) anything. 

154s JoYE Exp. Daniel x. (R.), G^ \ri!I shortely intercept 
your brethe..if ye repent not. 1665GLANVILL Bcepsis Sci. 
xix. 124 Like pamt on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light, rtxyxi Ken Div. Love ^Vks. (1838) 302 Ab, Lordi 
there Is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 2822 Craig Lect. Drazvitig Iv. 233 To 
shadow the parts . . from which the light isinlercepted. 1B56 
Sinaia Pal. xiv, 463 A blue curtain is drawn across 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. : 

•j* c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a naira- ^ 
live or a person speaking). Obs. , 

2581 J. Bell HaddotCs Answ. Osar. 299 \Vhom the Pope 
■with open mouth enterc^ted most arrogantly saying [etc.]. 
2^ SiiAKS. Til. A. in. i. 40 In -some sort they are better 
than the Tribunes, For that they will not intercept my tale. 
2644 Sir E, Dering Pro/. Sacrif. bb. Some will intercept 
me with a question. t 7S9 Johnson Rasselas xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


d. To stop, check, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

2596 SrENSER State Irtl. Wks. (Globe) 661/1 Garrisons . . 
alhyaj-es readye to intercept his going or coming. 2683 
Brit. spec. 251 A Fleet of English Vessels, sent out . . to 
intercept his passage. 1838 Thirlwall Greece ll. 3x3 To 
destroy the bridges, and intercept the return of }Ccrxes. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that his flight might be intercepted, 
e. absol. or mtr. Obs. 

^ 16x2 Rowlands Knane Haris 23 Till that Death doe 
mtercepl, Now we^ are borne, we must, and will be kept. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Gervt. Eng. i. 1x1.(1739) 120 Thefts 
belonged to the Sheriff's Court; and (if the Lords Court 
! intercepts not) all batteries and woundings. 1682 Wheler 
youTi:. Greece vr. 409 As soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
! of Snow intercepted between us and the most charming 
Prospect my Eyes ever beheld. 

2. To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 

.accomplishing some purpose; to prevent, stop, 
hinder, CoTisX. from {inf i). rare oz Ohs. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 3x4, I was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrowful! thoughtes. 1594 
SiiAKs. Rich. HI. IV, iv. 237 O she, that might haue inter- 
cepted thee By strangfing thee , . From all the slaughters 
(wretdi) that thou hast done, Bacon Maxims 6- 

Uses Com. Law II. (1636) 7 The party altogether prei'cnted 
and intercepted to come by his nght. 1700 Dryden Mele. 
ager Aialanta 33 He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the 3'ear. 1784 Colter Task i. 524 Snug inclosures 
in the sheltered vale, Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 95 We have been 
intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. 

b. To check, prevent, or cut off (the operation 
or effect of tin event, action, faculty, etc.). 

2581 Mvlcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 149 The embush, 
which lyeth still in waitc to intercept our possession. 2591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. i. iv, 14 To intercept this inconuenicnce, 
A Peece of Ordnance 'gainst it I haue placed. 1618 Bolton 
F/ omr (1636) 84 The Victory was intercepted by tempest, 
and the tryumph miscarried by Shipwracke. 1754^ Sker- 
LOGIC D/sc. (275^1 1, iv, 158 A very thick Film over [his eyes] 
intercepts all sight. 2843 J- Martiseau Chr. Life (1867) 286' 
Causes less excusable also intercept its influence. 

3. To mark off or include (a certain space) be*, 
tween two points or lines ; hence, to contain, en- 
close. spec, in Math, (see Intercept sb. 2 ). 

257« Dicces Pantom. s, xxxi, K ja, I fynde to paxtes In 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
I^ne. 2^7^ Lilly Chr. Asirol. iv. 37, I conclude that the 
Signe V is intercepted ; for so \ve say when a Sigae is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Houses, but is included betwixt 
one House and another, 2686 W. Harris tr. Lenterfs 
Course Chem. (ed. 3) 350 The pores of Silver being very 
near one another, and of a mueb greater number, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must be lighter. 
*760-7* <5‘ ullods Vcy. (ed. 3) 1, 14 The number 

of degree.s intercepted betn-een the magnetic and true north 
of the world. 2793 Ssieaton Edystone L. 184 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, n*as 3 years, 9 weeks, 

3 days. 2827 Hutton Covrse Math, 1. 3x7 Any two parallel 
chords Intercept "equal arcs. 

4 . To ent wf (one thing) /n>m (another), or (ellip- 
tically) from sight, access, etc. f Also with of. 

1662 H. More P/ulos. tVrit, Pref. Gen. 13 There bring 
other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 478 These 
Bays are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
xnany little rocky points of Woodland. T700 Dryden Flozver 
^ Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
"S'varming o’er the dusky fields they fly . . and intercept the 
sky. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII, xl. When I saw the 
gale which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me. 
28x4 Chalaiers Posth. IVks. {X849) VI. 197 The gla.ss which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intsjse-pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

-f -ed'^.] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc. : see the verb. 

2623 CocKERAM, Intercepted, taken .by the way- 2665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. xi. (1848) 235 A private' Whisper, or 
the Intimation from . . an intercepted Letter. 1700 Dryden 
Sigism. Giiisc. A glimmering and malignant light-. 

A twilight of an intercepted day. x888 J. Inglis Tent Life 
Tigerland 233 Slill lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. spec, in Math, of part of-a line or curve- (Cf. 
Intercept - r3. 2 .) 

2702 Ralphson Diet. A^p. Conic Sections ro In 

a Parabola . . the intercepted Axes ED, E(?. 1706 Phillu'S, 
Intercepted Arcs or Intercepted .Diameters, a Term in 
Conlck Sections, the same as Abscissx. 1837 WjinvcLt 
Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) L *53 ’I'he intercepted portion of 
a circumference. 

tlnterce'pter. rare. [f. ns prec. +-Eiik] 
One who intercepts, an Ikterceptob. 

-x6o2 Shaks. Tvel. N. nr. iv. 242 Thy intercepter, full of 
•despight attends thee at the Orchard end. 2612 {J^ec 
Interceptor). x88o Lewis & Short Latin Diet.. Inter- 
ceptor. an intercepter, usurper, embezzler. 

Interce'ptinff, vbl. sb. [f. ns prcc. -f- -ing i.] 
The a^ion of the vb. Intercept in its Turious 
sen^'S’f interception. , 

25^ Florid, Intercetti. interccptings^of forfaited goods. 
t6ii Ibid., Inlercellione. an intercepting, a prcuenting. 
26 o3SKnolles Hist. Turks (1638) 197 (HeJ laid strong am- 
bush^ for the intercepting of his enemies. ^ 2614 Ur. Hall 
Epis/Aii. X, His Jife-.he accounts lent to him, that he may 
give it for his master; the intercepting of whose harmes, he 
holds both his duty'and honor. 1712 FingaRMSS. in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 [He] offered his ser- 
vice to-wards the intercepting of that great onvoy. i8St 
Athe/ixum 2 Oct. 4^5/2 intercepting of the letter. 

sr 
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INTERBLENDIN G. 


2856 Masson £ss., De Quincey 467 Where Trofljjtrt? at its 
utmost thrill and ecstasy interblends with the highest and 
most daring n-oiTjo-t?. 1872 E. H. Sears Fourth GosJ>el (1874) 
100 The first and second [divisions of the Apocalypse] inter- 
blend imperceptibly with each other. 

Hence Interble’nding ppl. a, 

1892 E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. Apr. 826 Inter- 
blending vibrations. 1896 W. Gladden in Papers Ohio 
Ch. Hist. Soc. VII. J34 The natural and supernatural are 
not separated but interblending realms. 

Interblending (intsible-ndig), Also 

6 enterblinning. [f. prec. + -ing A blending 
or mingling intimately ; intermingling. 

* 59 * Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 402 But till To-morrow, 
leave the enter-blinning Of rocky Mounts, and rowling Waves 
so wide. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionevi, vi. (1852) 170 The 
unperceived interblending of cases . . in all their bearings 
mutually opposite. 1866 Felton Auc. d* Gr. 1 , n. i. 
277 The interblending of these elements by land and sea. 
Inter-bourse : see Inter- pi‘ef. 5. 
t Interbra'ce, "v. Obs, rare. [f. Inter- ib 
+ Brace vX\ irons. To embrace mutually. 

2 S9» G. Harvey Four Lett. Sonn., To interbrace each 
other with delight. 

InterbracMal (-br^' kial), a. (s6.) Zool. [f. 
IxTKR- 4 a + L. bj-achi-nm arm : cf. Brachial.] 
Situated between the ‘ arms ’ or nays of an echino- 
derm : = Interambulacral, Inteuradial. Also 
as sb. An interbrachial part or member. 

1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger II. ii. 66 Towards the 
ba.se of the interbrachial groove. 1895 Aihensetim 28 Dec. 
006/1 This was specially the case with regard to the inter- 
brachiaU . . and joints [of a fossil crinoid], 

X'nter-brain. Anat. [Inter- 2 b.] The 
middle brain; =Dienceph.\lon. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Inier-hrain^ the Thalamencephalon. 

Interbrancllial (-brm-qkial), a. Zool. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the bnanchim or gills. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 139 The interbrancbia! clefts have 
sometimes nearly the same extent as the branchial arches. 

Interbreathe, -bring, etc. : see Inter-. 
Interbreed (intaibrrd), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . intr. Of animals of different race or species : 
To breed ■with, each other. 

1864 Pender No. 86. 233^3 Capable of fertile interbreeding. 
2889 A. R. Wallace Danoinistn 2 Rooks always produce 
rooks, and crows produce crows, and they do not inter- 
breed. 2896 Btackv). Mag. May 683 Some interbreeding 
races. 

2 . intr. or absoL To cause animals to interbreed ; 
spec, to practise breeding between the members of 
two stocks. 

2839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1872) 55 The good effects of 
inter-crossing, and the ill effects of close interbreeding . . 
come into play. 2870 A. L, .Adams HUe Valley Malta 
47 No douDt the ferocious propensities^ of the feline race 
may be overcome by constant interbreeding, 1886 C, Scott 
Sheep-farming zz There is niuchprejudlceln many quarters 
against breeding in-and-in, — that is, inier-breedtng too 
closely between members of the same family, 

3 . irons. To breed (offspring) from individuals of 
different species or races ; to cross-breed. Also^/f^. 

2865 INIasson Rec. Brit. Philos. 62 Effects interbred be- 
tween them and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 June 2/1 Miserable inhabitants, inter- 
bred from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known human jetsam. 

Hence Interbree*ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

[See examples above.] 

Intercadence (-ke^**dens). Path. [Intek- 
2 a.] ‘ An irregular rhythm of the pulse, so 

that there seems to be now and then an additional 
interposed pulsation ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1887). 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Intercadent (-k^^dent), a. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Irregular or uneven in rhythm ; spec, in Path. 
Characterized by intercadence (seeprec.). 

2837 Carlyle Misc.^ Mirabean (1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blown-up precipitation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lc.v., Intercadent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence. 

t InteTcalar, a. Obs. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
[ad. L. intercaldr-is : see Intercalate. Cf. F. in- 
tcrcalaire (14th c. in Godef.).] — Lntercalary i. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Cnstanhedds Conq. E. Ind. 93 
'Fhey haue their day which they do call Intercalor, which is 
of 40 houres. 1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mor. 1292 Reput- 
ing the third of these inlercalar daies to be desasterous and 
dismall. 1653 H. Cocan Died. Sic. 6 The Egyptians have 
five inlercalair days. 2699 Locke Let. to Shane z Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life (18761 II. xv. 477 The remedy which 1 
offer is that the inlercalar day should be omitted the next 
year, and so the ten next leap years following. 

tlntercalaTian, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L. in- 
Icrcalari-us -h -an.] = Intercalary i. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 467 To make up their Year 
of 365 daj^s, they add at the end of the Year 5 Intcrcalarian 
days. 

i* IntercalaTity. Obs.rare^^. [f. next + -ity.] 
*The burden of a song; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses’ (Blount, 1656I, 
Intercalary (intsukalari), a, [ad. L. inier- 
caldri-ns or inlercaldri’S, f. iniercaldre to Inter- 
calate.] 

1 . Of a day, days, or month : Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year. 


In the Jewish, Greek and Roman calendars, intercalary 
days or months were necessary chiefly to adapt the lunar to 
the solar reckoning of time. Since the reform of the calen- 
dar by Julius Caisar (d.c. *46), an intercalary day {now 
Feb. 29) is required only once in 4 years; see Bissextile 
and Leap-year. 

16x4 Raleigh Hisl. World 11. xii. § 6. 255 Ye Adar 
was an intercalarie IVIoneth, added, some yeares, vnto 
the other twelue, to make the Solaric atul Lunatic yeare 
agree, a x66o Hammond 29 Serm, viii. Wks. 16S4 IV. 607 
An . . intercalary day between two months. 2777 Robert- 
son Hist. Atner. (1783) III. x8o Those, which were pro- 
perly intercalary days., were devoted wholly to festivity 
and pastime. 1850 ^lcRIVALC Rom. Evtp. (1865) II. xx. 407 
An intercalary month of twenty-three days was inserted. 
2882 E. .B. Tylor Anthropol. 334 They., added to the 
22 solar months of 30 day.s 5 intercalary days to make 365. 

absol. ^2834 Lamb Alisc. Whs. (1871) 451 The inter- 
calartes and other subtle problems he will do well to omit. 

"b. Of a year : HaviDg intercalated days or an 
additional month. 

2648 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 20 Every third yeare was 
leape yeare, or intercalary' of a moncth added of 33 dayes, 
which was called Veadar. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 358 
For Forty Years space there should be no Bissextile or 
intercalary Years, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 2876 Prayerdh. Interleaved 69 'I'he 54 
weeks of an intercalary* JewxsJi year. 

f 2 . Of a line or stanza: Inserted at intervals in 
a composition ; of the nature of a refrain. Ohs. 

2659 Hammond On Ps. c\'ii. Paraphr. headings Having 
a double burthen or intercalary* verse ofc recurring. 2778 
Lowth Isaiah Prel. Diss. 32 The third line of the inter- 
cal.ary stanza, a 2803 Beaitie Virg. Past. viU. note. This 
iuter-calary’hne, (as it is called by the commentator.^,) which 
seems to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song. 

3 . Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary members of a series or parts of a 
whole ; interpolated, intervening. 

2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. 2858 
Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. ii.xiv.(i872) I.137 Sigismund. .seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers. 2B82 Bithdll Count- 
ing-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 An Intercalaiy dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend. 2888 
H. R. Reynolds Comm. John II. 147/2 The closing words 
of our Lord's public ministry*, delay’ed by the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist. 

b. spec, in various sciences, as (a) of geological 
strata : Lying between the normal strata of the 
scries ; {b) of biological types : Intermediate in 
structure, but not transitional ; (^) of vegetable 
growth : Of thenature of new parts inserted among 
the old. 

2846 OwcN Anat. Veriebr.i. 111.67 whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below, 2875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 279 Internodes . , formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalary growth. 
2877 Huxley Anat.Inv. Anim. iil. 166 That these ancient 
corals represent an intercalary U'pe between the Hexaco- 
ralla and the Octocoralla. 18^ Bower &: Scott De Bary's 
Phancr. 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intSukab’t), v. [f. L. intercaldt-, 
ppl, stem of iniercaldre to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (a day, etc.), f. inter between , among 
’k-caldre to proclaim solemnly: cf. Calends, Cf. 
F. intercoler (1570 in Hatz.-Dann.).] • 

1 . irons. To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony with the natural 
solar year. Also ahsol. 

2614 Raleigh Hist. World m. iii. § 6. 256 Intercalating in 
. . each eighth yeare one whole moneth. a 2654 Selden 
Tabled. (Arb.) J19 Twas the manner of the Jews lif the 
Year did not fall out right. .) to intercalate a Month, and so 
to have, as it were, two Februarys, x8zz Woodhouse 
Asiron, xHv. 456 To interpose, or to intercalate a day in 
a month previous to March. 2850 Merivale Rom. Evtp, 
II. XX, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from intercalating in that year. 

2 . irons/. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, e.xtraneous, or out of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary members of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly in passive. 

2824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 52 Matter.. which is inter- 
calated after the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
it. ^*833 LYELL/'rf«c.<7r^/.III,4S It has become necessary* 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first examined. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. i, Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman History inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter; and so they continue Tartars, 
of fell 'Tartarean nature, to this day. 2874 Sayce Compar. 
Philol. ii. 94 A noun of number being actually Intercalated 
into the root itself. 1877 R. F, Littledale in Academy 
3 Nov. 425/3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
calated in habitual neglect. 

b. Geol.inpass.pple. Interstratified, interbedded 
with the original series. 

2847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xix. (2857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 2863 A. C. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 15 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon b^, intercalated here and there with 
strata of limestone. 

tlnteTCalate, ///. <*. Ohs.rare~''^. [ad. L. 
iniercaidt’its, pa, pple. : see prec.] = next. 

2690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 466 b, 'XTiey add 5 Intercalate 
Days at the end of their Year. 


Intercalated (inbukalcked), fpl. a. [f.prtc. 
vb. + -edL] Inserted or introduced beUveea itc 
members of an existing series, a. Of an additional 
day, month, or space of time ; hence iramf. cf 
something written or spoken, etc. ; interpolated. 

2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v,(i879) 84 An intercalated peried 
of subsidence, of which we have^ no evidence. 1846 jotcE 
Sci. Dial., Astron. xiii. 97 Tlie intercalated day wasalkd 
bis sexto cahndas Martii. 2849 Loncf. x.ulL 

Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 396 Dreamy little pauses of silence, ard 
intercalated sighs. 2883 Edersheim (cd6) IL 

529 What follows seems an intercalated sentence, 
b. Of material things ; esp. geological strata. 
2849 Murchison Siluria iv. 84 I'he intercalated bedsef 
fossiliferous grits. 2863 Lyell Aniiq. Mon viii. (cd. 3) 133 
The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow and ice. 
2^6 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xi. 194. 

Intercalation (int9jkal^**j3n). [ad. L. initr- 
caldiioit’em, n. of action f. iniercaldre to JyTEii- 
calate. Cf. F. intercalation (15th c.).] 

1 . The insertion of an additional day, days, or 
month into the ordinary or normal year; the result 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

2577 ii Anmsoi; Fng/and 111. xiv. (1878) n. 98 Our inter- 
calation for the leape yere is somewhat loo much by ceittint 
minuts. 2609 Holland Avtm. Marcell, xxvi. i. 285 The 
Romanes . . had transferred upon tlie priests the power and 
authoritie of Intercalation. 2764 Harmer Ohserv. ix. 28 
The middle of April falls almost perpetually with the Jewish 
month Abib or Nisan, even without those extraordinarj* 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 2876 G.^ F. Chambehs 
Astron, 440 Caesar, by way of securing the intercalation as 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 B.c.,a leap 

2 . iransf. The insertion of any addition between 
the members of an existing or recognized series; 
interposition or interj'ection (of something additional 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed of a 
different kind between the regular strata of a series; 
also with an and //., the thing or matter thus inter- 
jected ; an interpolation. 

2648 Ha.mmoni) Serm. iii. Wks. 1684 IV. 484 Intercalations 
of mercy, a 2656 Hales Gold. Rent. (16SS) 346 When you 
come to any imperfection to leave him and supply his wants 
by intercalation of some other author. 284tT«i.MMERr^«w- 
CeoL 216 The intercalation of anewsy.stcm of rocks between 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 2852 H. Rogers Ecl.fM'y 
(1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of miracles in the 
world’s history is also according to law. x88o A. R. Waiuce 
Isl. Life ix. 174 Successive intercalations indicative o» 
than one period of glaciation. 1882 F. Darwin in L^ttire 
2oApr, 581 Increase of length by turgescence and the inter- 
calation of solid matter, . - 

Intercalative (int^ukalritiv, -/tiv), a. [f- b* 
iniercaldt- (see Intercalate vl) + 1 ^ 

intercalates; spec, of a language, characterizeu by 
inserting modifying elements in the body ofa word. 

2882 in OciLViE. 2887 C. W. Hutson Begin, 

23 'I’lie intercalative system of the Red ^len of Aiuerta 
being only a variety of agglutination. _ .. 

lutercalatory tintsukalatari), a. rare, p* 
as prec. + -ORY.] = Intercalary. , . 

16x0 Healey St, Aug. Citie of God 547 This mojit 

[February] was called nothing but the intercalalory rnont . 
2795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan^ (1820) 1 . i. v. 153 R i‘ 
Metonic cycle]. .has in it seven intercalatory monlh^ 

t Intercale, V. Obs, Also 7 -call. [ad. i-* 
iniercaldre or F. iniercaler.^ ^ Intercal.vte v. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage ii. iv. 102 [They] were con- 
strained everie second or third yeare to intercale, or 
as in Leape-yeare one moneih of 22 dayes. X728 V 

Chronol. Amended i. 76 The Greeks, .varied the « 

intercaling the three months in the Octaeierls. iwo J* - 
Best Four Years France 320 They intercale, after the wn 
..a crop of haricots or French beans. 

t Interca'lender, z'. Ohs. rarer'-. 

I a + Calendak &.] = Intercalate. _ 

1590 L. Lloyd Dial. Dates 65 Of these si-xe honres, e'en 
fourth yeare one naturall daye is here intercalenuered. ^ 

Interoanalicular, -capillary, -carpal, etc., 
see Inter- ^r^. 

Intercartilaginons (-kAitik'e’d 3 ''’’V> ' 

Asiat. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between cartilage*- 

187. Cohen Dis. Throat 56 An inter-Heamentous - 
and an inter-cartilaginous rinia. 1880 M. -nnul 

Throat Nose 1 . 5x9 Situated on the inter<artil-'ig 
portions of the trachea, . -1 

Interca'tenated, a. rare. [Inter- i 
C hained to each other ; interchained. . 

2830 J. Wilson in Biackw. Mag. XXVII. 921 P^P. ‘ 

built up, of a quantity of intercalenaled ideas given to 

t Intercea'sing, t'/V. J-A Obs. rare. ‘ 

I a.] The action or condition of ceasing du b 
an interval ; a temporary cessation. . 

c 1450 MirourSaluacioun 4358 Neure on>’ jvef. 

contynuel punysshing. 2583 Golding Cahnn 1 

I So little ought the long interceassing of .so great. . , 

..to make us to hold scorn of it. 1596 ArtW- 
We do proclaim a rest And interceasing of our pai 

Intercede (intsisrd), v. Also 7 " 

[ad. L. itiierced-ere to come between, inte 
interfere, become surety for, in med.L. aJso^ 
interpose on some one's behalf, to 
inter between + ced^re to go. Cf. F. tnte t 

(late 1 6th C.).] _ :„lrr~ 

L intr. Rom. Hist. Of the tribunes: To iniei 

pose a veto. 
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I1TTERCEPTING-; 


1581 S^^^Lc Tactius, Hisl. m. 5?:. (1591) 175 TertuUmus 
Tribune of the people interceded {noic, interposed his nega- 
tive). 1600 Holland Liny vi. 245 At the first their law's 
were crossed by the interceding of their brethren Tribunes. 
J747 RIiddleton Korn. Senate 160. 1853 Merivale Rom. 
Kep. viii. (1867) 216 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument ; but they gained one of the tribunes to intercede 
against it. 

*j*2. To come bciweeit, in time, space, or action; 
to intervene. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Betwixt y» hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth [printed -cidethj a certaine 
soft and mouable Gristle. i6ia Selden Illustr. Drayton's 
Foly-olb. i. 21 From this time til! the Norman conquest; 
’twixt which intercedes cc.Ixx.i.x. yeares. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Logihe 109 When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased 
nr. xx-x. 368 ITie distance alleaged .. to interceed betwixt 
the ballet and the party thereby ofiended. 1677 R. Cary 
Ckronol, 11. i. i. Tii. 108 Between the first .. and the last ., 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1692 "Rm Dissol. if^orid ir. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand interceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. X799 Kirwan Geoi. Ess. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

t b. To pass or exist betwixt persons. Ohs. 

1630 Lord Banians 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt Man and Wife. 1679 Jenison Popish Plot 13 Betwixt 
whom and myself, there had interceeded .several Offices of 
strict Friendship. 

i'3. trails. To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
ten*ene between. Ohs. 

1614 Selden 'Titles Hon. ii. J. 177 The time which inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K, John, 1671 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 310, 6*6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6*3, and 6^. 1728 Pem- 
berton Neiuton's Philos. 352 The strongest reflectionis made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 94 The hollows 
that interceded the abrupted masses. 

*^4. intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller IVorihies^ Worcesterskti'c ni. (1662) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona by an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not some seasonably inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvell 'Trans/. II. 195 Subjects are 
bound --to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5. intr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

:i6o6 HoLLAtiD Smlon. a66 Himselfe affrighted as it Avere 
with the rigorous cruelty of that puoisliment, would inter- 
cede in^ these words, xSza-zg Bp, Hall Contewpl.., O, T. 
XXI. viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
for the offender, 1656 13RA^fHALL RepHc. ii. it6 The Em- 
perour and other "Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 
her for the displaced Bishops. 1671 Milton .Srtmw 920, 
I to the lords will intercede, not doubting Their favour- 
able ear, that 1 mayfetch thee From forth this loathsome 
prison-house, 1704 ArrERBURV Serm. x 'fitn. ii. r, 2, 3. 
xo Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and all 
that are in Authority. 1839 Keichtley Hist, Eng. 11,30 
More requested him to intercede with the Kin^ 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. ixi The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
intercede for me. 

fb, trails. To obtain <(a thing) by intercession, 
c. To intercede with (a person). Obs. rare. 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Erontena 172 Your High- 
nesse ; whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. 1698 In Col. Rec. Penttsyh. I. 543 Had I known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Hence Interce’ding vbl, sb. and pjil. a. 

1600 [see above j]. x6ix Florio, Intercedente, inlerceedin& 
suing or going betweene. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr, 
Parnass. 336 The offers and inlercedings pf these noble men. 
1657 W. Rand Ir. Gassendi s Lije Peirescu. 26 The difference 
of the interceding Meridians might be calculated. ’ 1848 R. I, 
WiLBERFORCE lucamattou x!v.<t8p2) 414 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifjnng Spirit. 

t Interce’dence. Obs.rare'^^. [f, ne.\t: see 

-EifOE.] Interi'enlion. 

1640 Bp, Reynolds Passions xxxiv. 408 The acts of the soule 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Interccdence 
of any organ whereby sensitive faculties work. 

t Xnterce’dent, and sb. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
ierchfeiit-em^ pr. pple. oi inter cedPi’e^ 

A. adj. Coming between ; intervening. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man 1. 32 A Cartilage also is inter- 
cedent, which, .holdeth.. them together. 1610 Healey 6'/. 
Aug. Cilieo/God Axgt. 9 Some years passed., before I could 
. . finish . . by reason of many intercedent affaires. 1657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 170 Her [the Soul’s] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. X7?7 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ask. • , 

B. sb. An intercessor. 

<tx66x HolvdaY Juvenal 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 

Xnterceder (intajsrdw). [f. intercede v . a - 
-erI.] One who intercedes; an intercessor ; a go- 
between ; one who intervenes. 

a 1656 UssHER {1658) 421 He had promised them to be 
an inlerceder with the Senate. 1675 3 Inhumane ^lurthers 
2 Whether her Daughter had been an Interceder between 
him and his Sweet-Heart. .is not certainly known. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vl, Warwick listens to no interceders 
between himself and his passions. 

Intercell (rnurised), a. [Inter- 5.] =next 

^ X847-9T0DD Afuit. IV. 120/1 Fluid intercell substance 
is nothing more than non-solidified blastema. 

Intercellxilar (int9Jse‘Ii7/ltU),f7. [Inter - 4 a.] 
Sittrated between or among cells. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. X30 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Pkys. Anat. I. 92 The imcrccllular substance is 
.not exactly white fibrous tissue. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 

Vol. V. 


Sacht' Bot. 93 The iibro-vascular bundle consists at first of 
similar cells combined without intercellular spaces. 

IntercellulEXy (intajse-lijTlari), a. =prec. 

1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 265 These organs originate from 
the intercellulary tubes of the brown tissue. 

Xntercensal (intajse*nsal), a. [Improperly f. 
Inter- 4 b + L. ceitsu-s Census + -al : the etymo- 
logical formwonld be infercensual’. see Ceksual.] 
Of, or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
suses, occurring between two censuses. 

1887 Leeds Merest^ 3 Feb. 4/6 The rate of growth during 
the intercensal period has been the same as in the decade 
preceding i88x. x89t Athenaeuvi aojune 803/3 Methods 
, .suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
ceii.sal years. 1894 Times 6 Jan- 12/1 The average annual 
rate of growth in the last intercensal period. 

lutercentral (intojse-ntral), a. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4ti.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
Ycrtehne: see Centrujil b. Connecting, or re- 
lating to the connexion of, nerve-centres: see 
Centre si . 7 a. 

1^0 Rolleston Anim. Life 21 These \Trtebrae . . being 
articulated simply by ball and shallow socket joints on their 
centra and intercentral fibrocartilaginous discs. 1878 
sonian Rep. 419 ttoie, A nerve tubule., has the same 

roperties whether it be of intercentral or peripheral signl- 

cance. 1887 Syd. Soc. Dear., Iniercetitral nerves, nerve 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements. 

II Interce’ntrum. Comp. Anat. [f. Inter- 
3 -f- Centrum.] A w'cdgc-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, generally siUiated between Ihe 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
inHeptilesj = Hypapophtsis. 

1878 E. D. Cope in Amer. Naturaltsi'^W. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron bones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column In the Permian genera 
Cle/sydrops, Melarmasaurus and E/icaudylus. forming 
elements to which I have giY’cn the name of intercentra. 
X89X Boulanger in Proc. Zool.Soc. Lend. 115 [Treated as 
synonymous with HyPapophysis\, X897 Eadow in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXXVll B. 24. 

Intercept (i'ntwsept), jb, [ad. Xw intercept' 
urn., neut. of intercepitts x see next. In sense 2, 
perh. from Intercept r.] 

1. An interception. 

xSar J, Banim Damon ^ Pythias iv. ii,This hand has c.ast 
An intercept between him and the block 1 

2. Main. The part of a line lying between two 
points at which it is intersected by lines or planes. 

1864 in Webster. x^8 Gurney Crystaltogr. 28 The 
lengths . . which are cut off Iw the plane . . fromthe axes are 
called its intercepts. 1883 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the inter- 
cepts which it makes on the axes. 

t Intercept, j^/. <*. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inters 
cept'USj pa, pple. oX intereipere i see next] Inter- 
cepted. a. pa. pple. b. as<T^*. 

CX39X Chaucer Astrot. n, § spThayanene the arch meri- 
dian pat is contiened or intercept [v.r. except] by-twixe the 
cenyth and the equinoxial. x7Z$De MuivRsin PML Trans. 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose Ordinates ..are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Xntercept (intorse'pt), V. Also 6 enter-, [f. 
L. intercept', ppl. stem of intercipTre, f. inler be- 
tu een + capTre to take, seize. Cf. F. intcrccpter 
(Cotgr, 16 1 1).] 

1. trails. To seize, catch, or carry off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another ; to cut off from the destination aimed at. 

a 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. F// 28 b, Which goyng prevely 
out., roade about thewalles toviewe and see their strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hys enemies. 3560 
Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 409 h, Letters.. sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, but intercepted, i 
1593 Shake. 3 Hen. PI, ii. i. X14, I -- Marcht toward 
S.Albons, to intercept the Queene, « i66x Fuller j 

(1840) 11, 515 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other ; 
sermons, which the envy of time hath intercepted from us. j 
3709 Stefle Tatter No, 44 T 7 Sir John Leak, who lies off ] 
of Dunkirk, had intercepted several Ships. 2847 Prescott i 
Peruij^yii IL 233 He also posted a large body,. to watch j 
the movements of the enemy, and to intercept supplies. I 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xii. 233 The utmost endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homewntd 
bound fleets. 

fS' ^^54° tx.Pol. Verg.Eng,Hist.tflAmA^xi\ 1. 162 Beinge 
Intercepted bie deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor OsuTildus. 

‘b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.) ; to cut off (light) from anything. 

X54S JoYE Exp. Daniel x, (R.), God will shortely intercept 
your brethe. .if ye repent not, 1665 Glanvill See/sis Set. 
xix. X24 Like pamt on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light. ai 7 ix Ken Div. LoveVIks. (1838)302 Ah, Lord! 
there is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 1831 Craig Lect. Drazving iv. 233 To 
shadow the parts . . fromwhich the light is intercepted, 1856 
Stanley Sinaia Pal. xiv. 465 A blue curtain is drawn across 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. 

c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a narra- 
tive or a person speaking). Obs. 

358* J. Bell Hadden's Attsw. Oser, 2^ ^Vhom the Pope 
•with open mouth cnterceptcd most arrogantly sajnng [etc.]. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. a. ill. i. 40 In some sort they are belter 
than the Tribunes, For that lhe>» will not intercept my tale. 
1644 Sir E. Derinc Pro/. Sacrif. bb, Some will intercept 
me with a question. 1759 Johnson Rasstlas xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


d. To stop, cbeclc, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

159® Spenser State Ircl. Wks. (Globe) 661/r Garrisons . . 
allwaj-es readye to intercept his going or coming. 1683 
Brit. S/ec. 251 A Fleet of Engll^ Vessels, sent out .. 10 
intercept his passage. 1858 Thirlwall Greece U. 3x3 To 
I destroy the bridges, and intercept the return of Xerxes. 

' 1855 MACAUI.AY Hist. Eng. xvL III. 636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that bis flight might be intercepted. 

*}* e. absol, or intr, Obs. 

^ ifii3 Rowlands Knaue Haris 23 Till that Death doe 
intercept, Now we are borne, tve must, and will be kept. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. r. Ixi. (1739) 120 Thefts 
belonged to the Sheriff’s Court; and (if the Lords Court 
intercepts not) all batteries and woundings. x68z Wheler 
Joum. Greece vi. 400 As soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
of Snow interceptea between us and the most charming 
Prospect my Eyes ever beheld. 

2. To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 
accomplishing some purpose ; to prevent, slop, 
hinder. C.oxi'sX.from {infi). Now rare or Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. E/ist. 3x4, I was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrowfull thoughtes. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV, iv. -137 O she, that might haue inter- 
cepted thee By strangling thee . . From all the slaughters 
(wretch) that thou hast done. <1x636 Bacon Maxims 4* 
Uses Coin. Laia ii. (1636) 7 The party altogether prevented 
and intercepted to come by Ms nght. 2700 Dryden Plele- 
ager ff Atalanta yi He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the year. 1784 Couter Task j. 514 Snug inclosures 
in the sheltered vale, Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye. 1793 Jepterson fPrrt. (1859) lY. 95 We have been 
intercepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. 

b- To check, prevent, or cut off (the operation 
or effect of an event, action, faculty, etc.). 

1581 Mulcaster positions xxxvii. (1887) 149 The embush, 
which lyetb still in waite to intercept our possession. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 14 To intercept this inconuenicnce, 
A Peece of Ordnance 'gainst it I haue placed. 1618 Bolton 
Flortis (1636) 84 The Victory was intercepted by tempest, 
and the tiyumph miscarried by ShipwTacke, 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. (175^ I. iv. 158 A very thick Film over [his eyes] 
intercepts all sight. 2843 J. Marttneau Chr. Life (1867) 286’ 
Causes less excusable also intercept its influence. 

3. To mark off or include (a certain space) be*, 
tween two points or lines ; hence, to contain, en- 
close. spec, in Math, (see iNTERCtTr sb. 2). 

1572 Dicces Paniom. j. xxxi. K ia, I fyndc jo partes In 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
lyne. 1647^ Lilly Chr. Asirol. iv, 37, I conclude that the 
Signe Y is intercepted ; for so >1*6 say when a Signe is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Hou.ses, but is included betwixt 
one House and another, t686 W. Harris tr. Lanery's 
Course Chem. (ed. 3) 390 The pores of Silver being very 
near one another, and of a much greater number, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must be lighter. 
1760-73 tr. Juan 4- Ulloals Voy. (ed. 3) I. 24 The number 
of de^ees intercepted between the magnetic and true north 
of the world. 1703 Smeaton Edystone L. 284 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, ^^*as 3 years, 9 weeks, 

3 days. 1837 Hutton Course Math. 1. 3x7 Any two parallel 
chords Intercept -equal arcs. 

4. To cut off (one thing) from (another), or (ellip- 
lically) from sight, access, etc. tAlso with of. 

1663 H. Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 13 There being 

other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. *697 Dampier Voy. I. 478 These 
Bays are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
many little rocky points of Woodland, ryoo Dryden Floiver 
Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
■swarming o'er the dusky fields they fly . . and intercept the 
sky, 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xJ, When I saw the 
gale which intercepted the tomM my heart glowed within me. 
1814 Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) VI. 197 The glass which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intwse-pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED'i.] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc. : see the verb. 

2633 CocKERAM, Intercepted, taken by the way. 2665 
Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. xi. (1848) 235 A private Whisper, or 
the Intimation from . . an intercepted Letter. •3700 Dryden 
Sigism. <5- Guise. 216 A glimmering and malignant light.. 

A twilight of an intercepted day. x888 J. Inglis Tent Life 
Tigerland 133 Still lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. spec, in Math, of part of -a line or ciirre. (Cf. 
Intercept sb. 2.) 

2702 Ralphson Z?;V/. App. Conic Sections 20 In 

a Parabola . . the intercepted Axes ED, E(J. 1706 Phillhs, 
Intercepted Arcs or Inlercefted Diameters, a Term in 
Conick Sections, the same as Absclsex. 1837 Whewcll 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) L 153 lEe intercept^ portion of 
a circumference. 

flnterce’pter. rare. [f. as prec. + -EE h] 
One who intercepts, an Ikterceptor. 

.2602 Shaks. Tivel. N. iir. iv. 242 Tliy intcrccpter, full of 
■despight.. attends thee at the Orchard end. 2611 [^ee 
Ln-terceptor]. 2880 Lewis & Short Latin Diet., Inter- 
ceptor, an intcrccpter, usurper, embezzler. 

Interce'pting’, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -inci.] 
The a^on of the vb. Intedcept in its various 
senses’; interception. 

Florio, Intercetti, intcrceptings of forfaited goods. 
16x2 Ibid., Jntercelthne, an intercepting, .n preuenting. 
l6oJ^K^•OLLESf7^V/. TVrzitf (1638)297 [Hel laid strong am- 
busn^for the intercepting of his enemies. i6ia Bp. Hall 
EpistAxx. X, His life ..he accounts lent to him, that be may 
gi\'e it for his master; the intercepting of whose barmes, be 
holds both his duty and honor. 2722 Fingalt MSS. in to//; 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 [He] offered his ser- 
vice towards the intercepting of that great convoy. t&Si 
Athenxirm i Oct. 423/2 The intercepting of the letter. 
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Intercepting, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2.] 
That intercepts, in senses of the vb. 

Intcrcepiin^ carrier-, see quot. 1865. Iniercef>iin^ trap^ 
in house.drainage, a trap placed at or near the outfall into a 
main sewer, generally connected with a system of ventilation. 

x66s Glanvjll Scepsis Set. xiii, 76 We ma>’ as well say that 
the Sun is the Cause of the Shadow, which is the effect 
of the intercepting Opacity. 1826 Kirby & Sp. JSntontal. 
IV. 346 Intercepting^ when the trochanter intervenes be* 
tween the thigh and the coxa, so as entirely to separate 
them. iBS3 Kake Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 125 We were 
forced to cut through .some intercepting ice. iSd^Sttvidard 
II July, llie plaintiff . . is what is called . . an intercepting 
carrier \ that is to collect parcels, pack all for one town tn 
one p.ackage and forward them to the agent in that town 
who delivers them, .paying the Company by tonnage rates, 

Xnterceptiou (intsise’pjan). [ad. L, inter- 
ceptidn-em^ n. of action f. htiercipere to I.vtdbcept : 
see -TioK. Cf. F. interception (i6th c., Pare).]^ 

1. The action of intercepting ; seizing or stopping 
(a person or thing) in the way ; the fact of being 
intercepted or slopped ; an instance of this. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. 11. it 7 ITie King hath note of all 
that they intend, By interception, which they dreame not 
of. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. iv. (1623) 205 The King 
holding himselfe now sure from all interceptions, x6xs G. 
Sandys Trav. 22 Such dispersed encounters, such long 
pursuites, interception of scouts [etc.]. X700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng.ll, 892 There were, .great Plunderings and Robberies 
committed in the Marches, which they only termed Inter* 
ceptions or Seizures. 1868 E. Edwards Kalegh I. xxvii. 
683 He had recourse to the interception of letters written 
by and to Lady Ralegh. 

b. The cutting off of anything in its natural 
course, action, extent, etc., esp. of light. 

2624 WoTTON Archii. u in Relig. (1651) 267 The Pillars . . 
will, by interception of the Sight, somwhat in appearance 
diminish the breadth. 1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. yer. 
41 The interception of the Tight of the Sun .. arises from 
the interposition of the body of the Moon. 2790 Beattie 
Pforal Sc. 1. i. 11 . 1 33 Silence is the effect of a total inter- 
ception of the voice, x86o Tyndall Glac, it. iii. 244 The 
interception of radiant heaL 

f c. Med. The interruption of the motion or 
passageof bodily humours. Obs. 

2397 p’^tlUtneaii's Fr. Chirurg. 4ob/r Anyde* 

rivatione, revulsione, interceptionc, or cvacuatione of anye 
matter. 26x3 Crooke Body ofPIcut 43 The interception of 
the Vrine Is mortal!, i66t Lovell Hist, Antnt. <5- Min. 
333 The rabies.. is a madnesse, .it’s cured, by interception 
[etc.]. [2853 Maynr Expos. Lex.^ formerly 

applied to a kind of remedy when the motion of the bum* 
oursj and especially of the blood was interrupted : inter* 
ception.] 

2. The fact of containing or enclosing between 
points, lines, or boundaries ; inclusion, rare, 

2663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cotdix* § x Made up of icy frag* 
ments cemented together, \vith the interception of consider- 
able cavities filled with air. Mod. The line between the 
points of interception. 

Interce'ptive, a- [f. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
cipere : see Inteucept ». and -IVE.] Having the 
quality of intercepting. 

18x9 Foster Pop. Ignorance (1834) 143 The awful inter, 
ceptive linw of that other arrangement, 2860 Russell 
Diary India 1 , 291, I repaired once more to the Dilkoosha 
only to find the dust more hopelessly interceptive than 
before,^ 2882 XXXII. 248 To peer round obstructing 

pj^amids of plants or interceptive dishes of grapes. 

Xllterce*pt07. [a. L. interceptor^ agent-n, f. 
interciplre to Intercept,] One who or that which 
intercepts. 

2398 Florio, Interceticret a preuenter, a forestaller, an 
encrochcr, an interceptor [x62x intercepter], 1790 Anna hi. 
Johnson Monmouth HI, 3x6 She .. followed her furious 
interceptor to the house. 3884 Health E.xkib. Calal. 50/2 
Sewer Gas Interceptors. .Grease Interceptors. Mud Inter* 
ceptors. xS^H.H.Lloyd lVealthagst,Comvnv.yj$Vwn\^ 
had been digging oil wells for ?o years that all the value 
might flow into the bank accounts of a few interceptors. 

Xnterce'ptress. rare^\ [f. Inteuceptob 
+-ESS.] A female interceptor. 

2889 Uttiz-ersal Rev, Sept. 37 The interceplress soon would 
lack her eyes. 

Intercerebral, etc. : see Inter- pref* 
tlnterce’SS. v. Obs. [f. L. intercess-, ppl. 
stem of interceaere to Intercede.] a. intr. To 
intercede, b. irans. To intercede with. 

. *SSfi Heywood Spider, \ F. Q ij, But natures zeale 1 set to 
inlerce.s.se To you for me without moc wordes of me. 2389 
Warner Alb. Eng. it. Prose Add. (1612) 331 With great 
terrourand deuotion intcrcessing the Gods. 26*4 Gee Foot 
ont of Snare 32 They earnestly intercessed our Lady for him. 

t lutercessa'tion. Ohs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] 
Cessation for the timej intermission. 

265^ H. More hnmort. Soul (1662) 225 If there was ever 
any interce.s.sation of them (perceptive functions] in the 
astonl.'jhmcnts of Death, xfito — Afocal. Apoc. 370 The 
intercessation of Paganism, when the Empire becomes 
Christian. x68t — Exp. Dan. vi. 185 An Intercessaiion of 
War is intimated. 

Xntercession (mtwse*j3n)^jA [adrL. inter- 
cessidti'etn^ n. of action f. intercedire to Intercede. 
Cf. F, intercession (Godef. Compl.). 

Sense i docs not occur in ancient L.; it is found in F. 
from isth c.) 

I. 1. The action of interceding or pleading on 
behalf of {rarely against) another ; entreaty, soli- 
citntion, or prayer for another; mediation. 

2534 Tindale Rom. xi. 2 What the scripture sayth by the 
mouth of Helias, how he maketh intercession to God aga^mst 


Israel. 2548 Hall Hett. Vllli^th, I will send to the 

kyng, and make humble intercession for your pardon. 2588 
D. Rogers in Ellis Orig, Lett. Scr. 11. III. 245 Certaine 
goodes .. confiscated the day before 1 came, were by 
my quickc intercession all released. 2659 Willsford 
Scales Comm.^ Arc/tit. 36, 1 will here interpose a few lines 
betwixt them and the copy, as an intercession for the 
Printer, who is less culpable. 17*5 Dc Foe Foy. round 
IForld (1840) 79 It was upon my seeming intercession that 
he gave consent. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. viii, He came 
back to make intercession for his sister. 

b. spec, in religious use : Intercessory prayer, 
3508 Dunbar Poems viii. 26 Pray now for him . . And for 
his saull mak interccssioun Unto the Lord that hes him 
bocht so dcir. 25*6 Tindau: Heb. vii. 25 He ever Uveth to 
make intercession for vs. 2534 — x Tint. ii. i, I exhorte 
therfore that .. prayers, suppHcacions, intercessions, and 
gevynge of thankes be had for all men. 2643 Ussher 
Body Dtv. (1647) 350 We are also bound to pray like* 
wise for others; which kindc of prayer is called Inter- 
cession. 27*6 Law Serious C. xxi, Intercession is a great 
and necessary part of Christian Devotion. 278s Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 377 Justinian [made] use of the inter- 
cession of the virgin. 2^8 R. I. Wilderforce Incarnation 
i\*. (2832) 214 We are to address God only through Him 
whose Intercession as man is the ground of our hope. 

t c. Loosely used for a petition or pleading on 
one’s own behalf. Obs. 

■ 2300-20 Dunbar Poems xiiL 34 Thalr cumis sung monkis 
,, Tliay ar so humil! of interccssioun, All mercyfull wemcn 
thair cirandis grantis. a 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VII 45 b, 
He was content at his intercession to departe. 2742 Fif-Ld* 
ING y. A ndrezus iv. xv, Unbuttoning his coat at the inter- 
cession of the company. 

H. In other senses, repr. ancient L. iutercessio. 
2. Rom. Hist. The action of interposing a veto : 

cf. Intercede v. i. 

2373-80 Baret Alv. I 202 To make Intercession, to let, 
intercede. 2747 Middleton 160 The general 

jaw^ of these intercessions was, that any magistrate might 
inhibit the acts of hts equal, or inferior. 2733 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppl., Intercession. .. u-as used in antient Rome, for 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other magistrate, by 
which he inhibited the acts of other magistrates ; or even in 
the case of the tribunes, the decrees of the senate. 2843 
Penny Cycl. XXV. 202/1' In this year [b.c. 394] we meet 
with the first instance of the intercession (veto) of one 
tribune rendering the resolution of his colleagues void. 

f 3. A coming or existing among or between ; 
interposition, intervention- Ohs. 

2603 Timme (hsersit. i. v. 20 Whose extreames, to wit, 
fixed and volatile, of the sulphurus salt or the niierus . . are 
coupled together by intercession. 2638 Wilkins JVorld 
lit (1707) 30 The Bones ..and the Flesh . . are not joined 
togetner but by the Intercession of Membranes, 

4t. Rom. Law. (See quot.) 

287s Poste Gaius itt. (ed. a) 399 Intercession is the as* 
sumption of liability for the debt 01 another person by nego* 
tiation or contract whh his creditor. 

116 . = Intercessation ; intermission. Obs. 

. 2372 LaiimeVs Ser$n. LoreCs Prayer \\\.Z We must call 
upon God without intercession. ■— Ser/n. Lincoln Hi. 87 
We must pray at all times without intercession [td. 2562 
intermission tn both cases). 2662 Except, agst. Liturgy 7 
When<^ are caused many unnecessary intercessions and 
abruptions, a 2683 Owen Expos. Heb, (1790) III. 394 There 
was an intercession of its administration for seventy years. 

t Xuterce'SSion, V. Obs, rare “ *. ff. prec. 
sb. ; cf. OF. intercessionner {Godcf,).2 intr. To 
make intercession. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (2613) 49 Violently, eagerly haue 
I intcrcessioned vnto her, to gather herselfe vnto mec. 

Intercessional (intajse-Jsnal), a. [f. a5 prec. 
+ -AG.] Of or pertaining to intercession. 

1845 J, A James in Ess. Chr, Union iv, 207 That touching 
intercessional petition. 

Xntercessionary (intujse’j^nari), a, [f. as 
prec. + -ART.] Employed in intercession. 

^x86s Lytton & Fane Pannhauser 209 Thine interces- 
sionary Saint while now For thee she sues about the Throne 
of 7’h rones. 

t Interce'ssionate, Ois. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE 3 7.] 

1. intr. To make intercession ; = Intekcede v, 
*593 Nashe ChrisVs T. (1613) 105 They haue but one 

hourc to intcrccssionatc for their soules. 1598 Tofte A Iba 
C1880) d/ Yet He not leaue to intcrccssionatc, To her hard 
Breast, for my loo gentle Hart. 2623 Cockeram, Inter- 
eessionate^ to intreat for one. 

2. irans. To intercede with, entreat. 

*594 _Nashe Terrors Night C iij b. They . . ncuer ceased 
extensiuely to interce.ssionatc God for his speedie recouerie. 

t Interce’ssionment. Ohs, rare'^K £f. In- 
tercession V, + -MENT.] Making of intercession ; 
intercession, 

*593 Nashe Chrisfs T. (1613) 287 With one vnited inter* 
ccssionmcnt, thus reconcile your selues vnto him. 

Xntercessive (intajsc'siv), a, [ad. late L. in- 
t^eessw-us (Casstan), f. intercess-f ppl. stem of 
interccdcre to Intercede : see -iVE.] Character- 
ized by intercession ; intercessory, 

^ 2624 Heywood Gunaik. 111. 155 By Polycrita’s xntercessive 
xntreatics surprized Diognetus scapes with life. 1824 Mrs. 
J. WtsT Altcia de Lacy L 225 'l*hc delightful music of 
jiraise and interce.<sivc praj-cr. 

Xntercessor (intDJsc*soj). [a. L. intercessor^ 
agent-n. from intcrcedire to Intercede. In sense i 
not used in ancient L., but in OF. enirccessor 
c.), iniercessettr (i6th c.).] 

I. One who intercedes or interposes on behalf of 
another; a mediator. 


2482 Monk of Evesham (.Arb.) 91 The whyche schulde U 
deuowt and ineke intercessours to god bothe for.hvm that 
byn a lyitc and for hym that byn dede. i65s Manuy 
Grotius' Lozo C. IVarres 360 He would advise with the King 
to whom he would also be an Intercessor, for attaining such 
tbing.s as related to the Peace. 1667 Milto.v P, I., m, 2, a 
On mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeerd. '1760 
Robertson Chas. ^(1796) HI. x. 220 Charles .. eluded a 
demand made by .such powerful intercessors. 28^ Free- 
man A'a/v//. H. vii. 203 Beoni was persuaded to under- 
take the office of intercessor with the King on Swegen’s 
behalf. 

b. In religious use : One that intercedes with 
God for man ; a Mediator. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 178 And that we sholde 
make the holy saynles in heuen our intercessours. <12540 
Barnes Wks. (2573) 337/1 If you wyll bee Christes, make 
hym alonely your mediatour and your intercessour to the 
father of heauen. 2664-04 South Twelve Senu. [[, 73 
Some gteat Umpire, and Intercessour, to open him a new 
way of access to God. 2703 S. Clarke E.vid. Prop. xiii. 
(R.), It cannot be thought unre.'isonable. .that a mediator or 
intercessor should be appointed bepveen God and man. 1856 
Mrs. Conant Eng. Bible Transl. iv. (1881) 29 Saint worship 
. .bad substituted, for the one Mediator, a countless army of 
intercessors in the Saints of the Romish Calendar. 

f2. One who intervenes between parties; an 
intermediary; a go-between. Ohs. 

2534 Act z ly 2 Ph, A Mary c. 8 § 25 We . . make most 
humble Suit unto your hlajesties to be likewise Means and 
Intercessors, that all Occasions oj Contention .. may., be 
abolished. 2578 T. N. tr. Cong.' \V. /;/rf/<i_ 362^ By inter- 
cessours he was assured unto the Duke of Beiarhis brothers 
daughter. 1598 Yi.o'^xo.lntercessore^ an intercessour, one., 
that sues, that goes betweene, . .a mediator. ' 

3. Eccles. (See quot.) Obs. 

. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl, s. v., Intercessor is also a term 
heretofore applied to such bishops, as, during the >'acancyof 
a see, administered the bishoprick, till a successor to ihe de- 
ceased bishop had been elected. .The third council of Car- 
thage calls these mierventors. 

Xntercessorial (int3Jses6»Tial), a. [f. as 
next + -AL.] Of or pertaining to an intercessor. 

2776 Bp. Horne Comm, Psalms ii. 8. x86o Pl'sey Mxn. 
Proph. 53S The priest’s office was to stand before the Lord, 
his interccssorial office to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin. 
2863 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard (ed. 2) II. 297 A kind of 
graceful, interccssorial relation to the object ol.hU highly 
prudent passion. 

Intercessory (intajse-son), a. [f. L. type 
*intereessori-uSy 1. intercessor, in OF. iniercessoire : 
see -OBY.] Having the function or purpose of in- 
tercession ; that intercedes or pleads for others, 
2376 Fleming To Rdr. ? vb^ Of letters.. 

Intercessorie, Commendalorie. . there be sundrie sortes.^i7*o 
Earderv Mod. Fanat. 39 The Lord’.^ Prayer has an inter- 
cessory petition for our enemies. 2782 Priestley 
Chr. 1, n. 161 His solemn intercessory prayer before his 
death. 2842 Tres'CH Parables (2860) 323 It !”***’* 

cessoxy prayer, prayer for the needs of others, in which we 
are bidden to be instant. 

Interchaff, etc. ; see Inter- pref. 

+ Interchain, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter*. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To chain or link one to 
another. 

1500 Shaks. Mids.N. il ii. 49 (Qo. 2600) Two bosomes tn- 
lercnained with an oath So then two bosomes, and a single 
troth, 2603 Florio 'Montaigne 11. xi. (1632) 257 Vices, 
errors. .for the most part enleriaine and enterchaine them- 
selves one with another, a 2649 Drumh. of Hawth. loetns 
Wks. (tyri) 13/r This moon, that sun, Those fires.. 
Be but the same, which under Saturn’s reign Did the ser- 
pentine seasons interchain. 

Interchange (i’/itwitp^nd^), sh. Also 0-7 
enter-, (6 -ebaunge). [a. OF. entrcchan^e 
(Godef.), f. entrechangicrx see IntekcHANGE v.\ 
The act or fact of interchanging. 

1, The act of exchanging reciprocally; giving and 
receiving with reciprocity ; reciprocal exchange [c/ 
commodities, courtesies, ideas, etc.) between two 


persons or parties. 

1548 Ld. SoMEtxsET Ep/st. Scots Bjb, What tan 
offered and more profered, then cntercourse of 
discs, enterchaunge of manages. xS9^Shaks. AirA. 

V. iii. 99 Ample enterchange of sweet Discour.^e. *®**. 
JVint. T. I. i. 30 With enter*change of Gifts, Leiie^. ° 

Embassies. 2632 Heywood sst Pt. Iron Age ill. Wks. x 74 
111.309 In .hostile enter-change Of warlike blowes. *79 
CowpER Odyss. vin. 463 With nimble inferchange in > 
pass’d it [the ball] to each other. 2804 Earl ’ 

Publ. IkV<T/M (1819) 353 Promoting an interchange of c * 

modiiies betwixt two countries.' sS&$Maiich. Exam. 2b r 
6/1 1‘herc was a remarkable interchange of courtesies 
tween the two Houses of Parliament to-night. 

2. The change of each of two (or more) thing-, 

conditions, etc. for the other, or of one thing, etc. 
for another; the taking by each of the place or 
nature of the other. ^ 

2382 T, Watson Centurie cf Lone xlix, her 

faine my soule an interchaungc would make ^ 

present State and Limbo Lake. 2638 Dru.mm. of n • 
Irene Wks. (17x2) 269 What gain you by your cm^ 
change of war for peace? 2830 Hersciikl A/wn* . ' 
Phil. 3x8 The experiments. .arc all perfectly 
Prevo&t's theory of reciprocal interchange. of 

Myths iy Dr. 1. v. 91 Lower races still ascribe pow 
interchange to man and brute. . . j _ 

3. Alternate or varied succession in lime, or , 

or space ; alternation, vicissitude. , 

1559 Mirr. Mag.. Warwick ii, ^My fame and shame nj 
[Fortune’s] shift rail oft bath shaked, By entcrchaung , 
and vp alofL 2582 J. Bell I/addon's Aftsw. user, i • 
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As after light, foUoweth darkenesse, and after Calme come 
Clowdes : even so the whole course of this lyfe, hath his 
continual! cnierchaunges. 1633 Earl Manxh. Al Mondo 
(1636) 8 In the courses of my life I haue had interchanges : 
the world it selfe stands upon vicissitudes. 1667 Milton f,L. 
IX. 115 Sweet interchange Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea, 1847 J. Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) II. I How endless the interchange of woods and 
meadows. 1874 Symonds Sk, Italy <5- Greece (1898) I. v. 87 
Red anemones, .with interchange of blue and lilac buds. 

^. attrib. in reference to the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another, as interchange' 
service, station^ etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 14 .4pr. 9/1 The fares and rates to be 
.. charged in respect of through booking and interchange 
service. 189* Daily Nexvs 7 June 6/1 Nearly 4,000 persons 
availed themselves of the interchange station with the Great 
Eastern Company’s Chingford line at Hackney. 

Interclxange V. Also 4-7 

enter-, (4 entre-, 5 entyr-), 4-6 -chaunge. [a. 
OF. entre-changier to change, disguise (Godef.), f. 
entre- (Inter- 2) + changier^ changer to Chanqe.] 

1 . trans. Of two persons or parties : To exchange 
(commodities, gifts, courtesies, words, etc.) with 
each other ; to give and receive in reciprocity. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 1319 (1368) Sone affter this, 
spake they of sundry tninges . . And pleying enterchaungeden 
hir ringes. 1534 More Com/, agst. Tril>. 11. Wk.s. 1170/1 
Wyshed I . .that wee hadde more often enterchanged words, 
and parted the talkyng betwene vs. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 70 
The sovereignty of either being so great, That oft they inter- 
change each other’s seat. 16*4 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 142 
Then we interchanged presents. i66x ’^cniJEStyleo/ Script. 
(1675) 140 The texts of the Bible interchange light with 
one another. 1708 J. Philips C//fcrii. 73 Amicable 'Talk, 
and moderate Cups Sweetly interchang’d. xBao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 20 There were repeated cheerings and saluta- 
tions Interchanged between the shore and the ship, X849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 543 They .. interchanged 
opinions freely, and interchanged also good offices in perilous 
times. x'iZ^Conteuip. Rev. Oct. 509 The great object now, 
is not to conquer, but to produce and interchange. 

b. Of one person or party: To exchange (some- 
thing) ivitk another person. 

xs66 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. ix. Eij, I ihoughte to inter- 
chaunge a worde. x6xo Healey Si. Aug. Clfie 0/ God m. 
xvL (1620) 22Z Soone after perUhed hee himself, haulng 
enterchanged a many wounds with his foe. 1673 Lad/s 
Call. I, V. § X It do’s in a sort communicate and enterchange 
properties with him, 1805 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct, in Nicolas 
Disp. AV/f<»«(i846)Vn, iiSuotc, I interchanged signals with 
His M.ijesty'.s Ship, L'Aimable. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) 11. I. ii. 49 The Romans interchanged embassies 
with its sovereign in the reign of.. Justin the younger. 

2 . To put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other ; to transpose or make an exchange between ; 
+ also, to exchange (one thing) /or another ; t to 
change (clothes). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iit. pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.) And ther 
ben folk )>ac entrechaungen the causes and the endes of 
thyse forseyde goodes As they hat desyren rychesse.s to haq 
power and delytes. 1593 Shaks, ‘hHett. P'l, iv. vil. 3 Once 
more I shall enterchange My warned state, for Henries 
Regall Crowne. 1676 Temple Let. to Sir y, Willlamsau 
3 Apr., Grcffier Fagel came to me from the States, to 
desire me, That I would interchange the Swedish Passports 
and theirs, which were both in my Hands. x8ss Pusey 
. JDoctr. Real Presence Note G. 87 Our Saviour interchanged 
the names : and to the Body gave the name of the .symbol, 
and to the symbol that of the Body. i86t Wright Ess, 
Archxol. II. xvi. 76 A andV were constantly interchanged 
in the languages of the middleages. x'&js 0x3szi.r.w Harmony 
Hi. 52 It is allowable occasionally to interchange dissonant 
notes in a fundamental discord. 

3 . To cause (things) to follow each other alter- 
nately or in succession ; to .nitemate. 

xsdx T. Norton CalvhCs Inst. li. 146 As if they .should 
quarell with God,. for that his wil \va.s to haue enterchanged 
courses betwene w'inier and sommer, betwene day and 
nightc. x6^ Fairfax Tasso xv. Hv, Not as elsewhere now 
sunshine bright, now showres, Now heal, now cold, there 
enterchanged wcare. X874 Symonds Sk. Italy tf Greece 
(1898) 1. 2. 9 Some sad and sombre moments should be inter- 
changed with hours of merriment. 

b. intr. To alternate with', i*to change or be- 
come by turns. 

1483 Cath. Angl. xx6/i To Entyrehaunge, altenter. a 1586 
[see Interchanging///. <x.). 1626 BACoNdT^'/r^tf § 697 1'hosc 

[Insecta) that Enterchange from Wormes to Flyes in the 
Summer, and from Flies to Wormes in the Winter. X823-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 611 Quartan ague. . occasionally 
interchanges with dysentery. 

Intercbangeabrlity. [f. next+-iTY.] The 
quality of being interchangeable ; interchangeable- 
ness. 

x8oS in W. Perry Did. x8^ American y\\\. 313 The 
principle of the interchangeability of parts in machine con- 
struction. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) 
VII. ix. 78 The interchangeability of types in living creatures. 

Interchangeable {intsiitjf’-nd.^jab’l), a. {adv. 
and sb^ Also 5-7 enter-, 5-6 -ohaungeable. 
[a.OF. tfn//'(;rAaH.?'rn 54 :(Godef.)* tee Isteuchange 
V. and -ABLE. Mod.F. lias inUrchangeabU (1870 
in Littre Suppl.') perh. from English.] 
tl. Given, done, caused, or exhibited, by each 
side to the other ; mutual, reciprocal. Obs. 

0x450 MirourSalxtaciouu 2990 Eure [=everlenterchaung- 
ablecnvy. X542-3 Act 34*^35 Hen. VIII, c, 18 Indentures 
interchangeable, sealed with the scales of suche panics. 1571 
Dicces Pantom. iv. Defin. Tj b, Proportion is a mutuall or 
enterchangeable relation of two m.'ignitudcs. X594 J.Dick- 
E-NSON Arisbas (1878) 83 Shedding leares, cnterchaungeablc 


tokens of their mutuall ioy. 2665 G. Havers P. della Valle's 
Trav. E. India 77 They have great correspondence by in- 
terchangeable .•^tmbah.sies and Pr^ents, 

tb. asaiAt. : Mutually; = Interchangeably i. 

1465 tn Tytler Hist, Scot, (1864) II. 368 Ather of yhe 
pairtis hes geffyn till udiris, yair bodily aithis - . and enter- 
changable, set to yair selis. 1496 NeviminsUr Cartnl. 
(Surtees) 196 Y® said Alex, and Robert enlerchaungeable 
bath set to our scales. 1544 Slingsby Diary 11636] 128 
Hereupon articles were drawn and interchangeable signed. 
. 1 * 2 . a. Of two or more things : Coming or 
following in place of each other ; alternating, suc- 
cessive, varying. Obs, 

*56* T. Norton Cahdn's Inst, iii. ii. (1634) 269 Therefore 
of necessity distrust and good hope must by enterchangeable 
courses reigne in thy miiide, 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 
I. (1625) 26 They have their Consuls, Tribunes, Pretors .. 
and other interchangeable offices, as sometimes had Rome. 
1658 Sir T. Brow’ne Card. Cypts iv. x8i Darknesse and 
light hold interchangeable dominions, and alternately rule 
the seminal state of things. 1783 W. F. Martvn Ceog. Mag. 

I. , Interchangeable vicissitudes of sunshine and rain. 

f b. Of one thing : Subject to change from one 
condition, state, etc. to another; changeable, Obs, 
*573-80 Baret Abf. 1 203 The Interchangeable course of 
pleasure, laboris ac s’oluptatis vkissitudo. X607 '1'opsell 
Four/. Beasts .(*658) 79 Very beautifull to behold, by 
reason of the variable and iniercliangeable-skin, being full 
of .spots. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 43 Interchangeable 
Weather, from one Day excessive hot. .changing to another 
Day intensely Cold. 

3 . Of two things : Capable of being put or used 
in the place of each other ; admitting an exchange 
of place or function. Also, of one thing: That 
may change places with some other thing. 

a X569 Kingesmyll Conjl. Satan (1578) 38 Thou art saved, 
thou art delivered, for the.se are interchangeable wordes, one 
self-same in speach. X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 282 
Personality is what makes a man to be himself, can never 
be divested . . nor is interchangeable with that of any other 
creature. 1879 Cassell’s Tecku. Educ. IV. 205/1 In this 
process heat and time are, to a certain extent, interchange- 
able commodities. x888 Glasgoiu Even. Times 27 Aug. 4/2 
A convertible driving phaeton, fitted with interchangeable 
seats. 1897 F. Haij.- in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. 105/2 Not 
one .. recognizes it as interchangeable with 

* for the occasion 'f 

' b. Capable of being exchanged or bartered. 

xSxd T, Tooke State 0/ Currency Z'l Commodities which 
are interchangeable with other countries. 

" c. as sb. in H, 

1823 Lamb xlL to IVordsToorth 111 A, B and Cmake 
a party. A dies#, B not only loses A, but all A's part In C. 

C loses A's part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of intercbangeables. 

intercha-ngeaWeness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The condition ot being interchangeable ; liability 
to interchange ! alternation, variation. 

x6xj Bp. Hull Art Div, Medii. vHi, Beingj without all 
interchangeablenesse, bent vpon the same discour.se, the 
mind must needs grow weary. i8s»-62 Hevlin Cosmogr, 

II. (1683) 56 After much vicissitude and interchangeableness 
of affairs. x8xo Huskisson Currency 144 Nothing but 
its interchangeableness with cash can now restore [the credit 
of paper]. X878 Edison in N Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 529 
Having proper regard for the perfect interchangeableness of 
the various working parts of the apparatus. 

Interchangeably (int3J|tJr'*nd5abli), adv. I 
[f. as prec, + -ly ~. CL OF. entrichangeablernent.'] \ 

1 , By way of exchange, reciprocity, or return 
between two parties, or of mutual correspondence 
between things; mutually, reciprocally, respec- 
tively, Now rare ; formerly freq. in the wording 
of legal compacts (^ee quols,). 

1*55* Treaty betw. England France (Godef.), En 
tesmoing de les choses Ics chivalcrs . . ont mis enterchange- 
ablement lours seaulx a ewte prcsenle cedule.) c *375 Sc, 
Leg. Saints, Machor 1087 Efiire all J?e cumpany ha.s kisslt 
entrechangeably. 1495 Act is Hen. VII, c. 39 Preamble, 
[Indenlurcsl Yeven cnierchaungeably aswel under the scale 
of cure seid Sovereign Lord, as the scale of the scid Ed- 
mond. X547 Nt“ivminster Cartul, (Surtees) 315 The seyd 
partycz .. enterchaungcably haue putt theyr Seales. 1637 
Hevwood Dialogues \. Wks. 1B74 VI. 96 Male. .is a word 
That Sailers interchangeably afford To one another. 17x0 
Steele Tatter No, 199 r 7 To which we have interchange- 
ably set our Hands, Hearts, and Seals, this J7ihof July 1720. 
X7W Jefferson fFr//. {1859)1.5x4, 1 put several together my- 
self, taking the pieces at hazard .. and found them to nt 
interchangeably m the most perfect manner. 18^ Dt 
(juiNCF.Y Autobieg. Sk. Wks. II.. 283 Defiances, .carried on 
interchangeably between barn-door cocks. 

2 . AUernaiely, in turn, one after the other. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 116/1 Entirchawngcably, altematim, 
x58i' Lamdarde Eiren, iv. xix. J1588) 598 It is very likely 
that thetupon the same (Ses-sionsJ were first kept inter- 
changeably at two sundry townes. 1669 Evelyn Diat^ 

9 Julyi Tnerc follow’d divers panegy'ric .speeches both 212 
prose and verse, inicrcliangeably pronounc’d by the young 
students plac’d in the ^o^truras. 17*0 Steele TaZ/rr No. 
179 f 8 Along the Gravel Walk, 1 have ranged interchange- 
ably the Bay, the Mirtle, the Orange, 1744 A. Dobbs 
Hudson's Bay is All the Month of December was inter- 
changeably three or four Days cold, and then a temperate 
Fro.st. 

b. Iltf. (See quot.) 

1882 CusSans Her. >dii. (cd. 3) 120 When Charges are 
placed in parallel lines, so that the head of each appears 
between the imls of two others, .they are said to he Inter* 
changeably Posed. 

C. ^Vith interchange of state, condition, colour, 
etc. 

X776 Bp. Horne Comm. Psalms Ixviii. 13 The bright and 


beautiful plumage of an eastern dove, glistering inter- 
changeably, as with silver and gold. 

3 . By way of interchange of two (or more) things, 
each taking the place of the (or an) other; hence 
of the use of words: synonymously, indifferently. 
Also const, wilh. 

*587 Golding De Moivay xv. 250 Thus haue we three 
Articles which follow interchaungeably one another Inso- 
much that he which prooueth anyone of them, doth prooue 
them all three. 1636 Pkynne Unbisk. Tim. 126 [He] twice 
together cals him, inierchaingably, both a Bishop and Elder. 
x86o_Pusey Min. Profit. 150 Israel, the house of Israel, the 
Virgin of Israel, the sanctuaries of Israel, occur inlerctiangc- 
ably as the object of Amos’s Prophecy, 187^ Earle Philcl. 
Eng. Tvngue (ed. 2) § 516 T/ierco/\s used interchangeably 
with 0/ it in i Kings vii. 27. 

Inxerchanged (intw,tpbnri,:5d), ///. a. [f. 
Interchange v. + -ed^.] Mutually or leciprocally 
exchanged; f alternated, successively varied {obs.). 

XS67 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 b, Golden Berill . - whose inter- 
chaunged greene colour resembleth almost the wan and 
yelow colour of Gplde. xpBi J. Bell Hadden's Ansrv. 
Osor. 266 b, A certeine continuall order and enterchaunged 
course of the world. 1589 Warner '.«I/^. Eng. vn. xxxiv. 
(16x2) 166 To his Grome himselfe was Grome, By inter- 
chaunged rayment. 1697 J- Woodward Relig. Soc. Lend. 
Hi. (1701) 130 That by their interchanged counsels and 
exhortations they might the better maint.-iin their integrity. 
1885 Athenxum 17 Oct. 502 3 Deserted wir e.s, Interchanged 
babies. .make up an oft-told tale. 

t Interclia'jigemeat. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -.mi:nt.] =Ixti:iichange i. 

x6ox Shaks. Tivcl. A’, v. 2. 162 AConlract of eternall bond 
of loue .. Strengthned by enterchangement of your rings. 
1796 Plain Sense I. 133 Interchangement of sentiments. 
IbUh II. 113 The interchangement of the common-place 
civilities. 

Intercha'nger. [f. as prec. + -er k] One 
I who interchanges : see the verb. 

x86i Thorsbury Turner {1862) 1 . 398 He saw no reason 
why the mere interchanger of commodities should get more 
by them than the planter from whose land they had come. 

Antercha’nging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. iNXEnciiANCE, in various 
senses ; mutual or alternate exchanging. 

i-x374 Chaucer Boeth. i. met. v. X4 iCamb. MS.) Whi 
.suffres thow hat slydynge fortune torncth so grete enirc- 
chaunginges of thinges? Ibid, iv, met. iv. 202 They nioeuen 
» .crwel batayles and wylnen to perisc by entrechaungjmges 
\Add, MS. -ynge] of dartes. 1553 Gkimaldc Cicero's 
Oj/ices 1. 11.^(1558) ig When he was sent to Rome aboute the 
enterchanging of prisoners. 1559 Morwync Evonym. Pref., 
The Art of enterchaunging of metalles. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
VII 256 Hee had wiihall a strange kind of Interchanging 
of large and inexpected Pardons with .seuere Executions. 
1895 Athenxum 20 Aug. 185/1 There is one rule enunciated 
by Collier for the interchanging of the vowels, 

. latercha’nging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That interchanges, in senses of the vb. 

ax^BS Sidney Arcadia it. Wks. 1725 I. 212 With some 
interchanging changes of foriutie, they begat ofa just war, 
the best child, Peace. 2660 Jer. ’Yaylor Duet. Dublt. 11. 1, 
By this relation and interchanging reason it is necessary 
that those laws should be dLtingulsned from all others. 1839 
Bailey />4/njxIx. (2852) 277 The interchanging universe Of 
sense and substance. 

, Intercharge, -chase, -check, etc.: see Inter-. 

. Znterchon^aX (-kf»*ndral), a. Anal. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a + Gr. cartilage + -al.] Situated or 

occurring between cartilages, esp. .those of ihe ribs. 

' X887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inierchondral articulations, the 
joints between the corresponding margins of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs. 

tlnterci’de, V*' Obs. rare, [ad, L. inter ct- 
dere to cut through , f. inter between + aedire to cut.] 
a. =Incide 2. b. To interrupt, intermit. 

1541 R. Copland Guydott's Quest. Chirurg.,'Vhe syxth 
vtylyte that Galyen putteth is to entrebreake, and intercyde 
the matter, a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. (1642) 1x2 
Then wxs not the Scepter uitcily departed from ludah,.. 
but onely inlercided for a season. 

+ Interci'de, Ohs. rare~~^. [ad. L. xnter- 
cidere to fall between, fall through, f. inter between 
+ cadcre to fall.] inir. To fall through, fall to 
the ground, come to nothing. 

X637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., The travels of 
very many did utterly inlercide and perish. 

+ InteTcidence. Obs. rare""*, [f- next: sec 
-ENCE.] The fact of being intercident. 

^ 1603 , Holland Plutarch's Mor. 618 Talking of the 
instances, the insults, the intcrcidences, communities of 
diseases, and all to shew.. that we know the words and 
tearmes of ph>’sick. 

i^Xnte^rcidenty Ohs. [ad.L.j;//zmVEH/-rw2, 
pr. pple. of iiitercidere : see Intercide r.-J 

1 . Med, Of days in an illness: Falling between 
the critical and judicial days. 

x6o3 Sir C. Heydon /ud. As/rot. xxi. 424 In these 20 dales 
..the septenaries be Criiicall,the quaternaries, ludiciall ; all 
the rest, intercident, and of least force. 1685 Boyle En^. 
Notion Nat. vi. 226 She [Nature] rouses hcr>eff up to make 
a crisis .. on improper, and, a-s Physicians call them, inter- 
cident days, such a.s the third, fifth, ninth. 

2 . Hath. Of the pulse: cf. Intekcadence. 

(Liitrc has F. intercident in this sense.) « 

x66s Hahvzy Adv.agst. Plagitc-x In a Mahgn Pestilent 
Feaver [the pulse is] thick, low, languid. .quavering and 
intcrddenL 

So tlntercidemtal a.-*prcc. 1. Ow. 

x 5 s 8 Culpepper Astrot. Judgem. DU. rtz .\noiher time is 

67-2 
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called Intercidental, which is a time falls out between the 
Judicial dayes and Critical. 1671 BLACRA^'E/^ 

22 The intercideutal time or divident part of the circle is 
not so dangerous, as the judicial time or part. 

fintercipa’tion. Obs. rare, [iireg. f.L.. infer- 
cip-he to Intercept 4 - -ation.] = Interception. 

15B3 Foxe a, 4- M. 98^/2 Excusing the delay of y* money, 
as wel as he could, by intercipation, or other causes by the 
way incident. 

+ Xntercrpient, a. and sb. Pled. Ohs. {ad. 
L. intercipient^ein^ pr. pple. of inierciplre to In- 
tercept.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops the 
flow of humours. 

16S4 tr. Bond's Ji/erc. Cotnpii. in. 90 It Js safer in the be- 
ginning to apply our selves to revulsive, diverting and inter- 
cipient Aledicmes. 

B. sb. An application which stops the flow of 
humours. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 45 Intercipients must be 
laid upon the part affected. 168^ tr. Borief sMi'i'c. Coutpti. 
XV. 529 Some, .use Intercipients m a Periodical difficulty of 
Breathing. 

Intercirole, etc. : see Inter- 
tlnterci’Se, a. AHth. Obs. rare. Also 
-seise, [ad. L. intcrcts-ais , pa. pple. of intercidSre : 
see next.] Broken at intervals, interrupted. 

C1430 Ari No7iihryns 13 Narurelle progres- 

sioun ay begynnethe ivith one, and Inlercise or broken 
progressioun, omwhile beg>Tinythe with one, omwhile with 
twayne. /bid. 14 Whan the progressioun intersdse endithe 
in ode.. as .t. 5. 5. 

t Xuterci'sion. Obs.- {ad. L. infercTsidn^em, 
n. of action f. intercidere : see Intebcide v.^ Cf. 
obs. F. intcrcision (Godef.).] 

1 . The action of cutting through ; section, inter- 
section. Also with A cross-section. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man t. g Seuered. .from the Cuneall 
bone, as also from the \’pper iawe, by the intcrcision of that 
Seame. 1623 Cockeram ir, A Cutting through the middest, 
liitercisioiu 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Arckit. Ill, 6/1 This 
\dsual Pyramid shou'd be cut off in some one part, tnat the 
Painter may in this part express with his lines and tints, the 
circumferences and colours which this Intcrcision gives him. 
Thus the person who views the painted Superficie, beholds 
a certain Intcrcision of the Pyramid. Picture then is an in- 
tersection of the visual Pyramid. Ibid. III. 8/2 Fixing the 
place of the Intcrcision with . . a perpendicular line, I form 
the Intercision of all the Lines which that perpendicular 
meets with, 

2 . The action of cutting off the course of, stop- 
ping, or interrupting, esp, temporarily j the fact of 
being interrupted or ceasing for a time. 

1625 Bp. Mountacu- 4 //. C^frtr‘t.ii.i6jl have bln assured, 
that Arminios did hold, .not only Intercision for a Time, but 
also Abscision. .for ew. 1646 StR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
VII. xij. 361 By cessation of Oracles, .we may understand 
their intercision, not absission or consummate desolation ; 
their rare delivery not a totall dereliction. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit, IV. 1. rule iii, § 9 If the course and continuance 
of the outuTird act be interrupted, and then proceeded in 
again, when the cause of the intercision is over, 
b. With an and//. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. (Alford) IV. cv. 420 They came, .to 
a stopping, to an intercision, to an interruption of thew’ater. 
1639 Pearson Creed vi. 564 After these inlercisions, the 
throne of David was continued, i68r Baxter Anszv. Dod- 
ivell iv. 35 If there were an intercision of an hundred years, 
18x3 [see Intercubsation]. 

3 . Falling away, failing. (Cf. Iktercide z/.S) 

x6^7 Trapp Contin. Matt. vii. 27 Yet from intercision, pro- 

lapsion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are 
freed, because founded upon a Rock. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exefnp.jj.Disc. viii, 80 The greatest danger is of fainting 
and intercision. 2631 J. Goodwin Red.Redecjued i. § 6 An 
intercision or failing of such interposals and actings. 

Intercity, -civic, -clash, -clasp, rclaas, 
etc. : see Inter- pref. 

t Xntercla'ssis. Obs. rare — [f. Inter- 2 b 
+ Classis 4.] An intermediate smaller ‘classis’, 
or case of book-shelves in a lihraiy. 

167B .W. Dillingham Let. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
III. 464 There may be very well an interclassis against the 
midst of every window as high as the soyle of it .. to come 
as fair out as the higher classes. \ 

Xnterclavicle (intoj,kl3e*vik’l). Anat. "[f. 
Inter- 3 -t- Clavicle.] A' T-shaped or rod-like 
dermal bony plate lying on the under side of the 
sternum and attached to the clavicles, in lizards, 
crocodiles, and the lower mammals.’ 

1870 Rollesto.n Anim. Life 36 Those ‘ parosteal ' bones 
which are developed from the skin., and form the important 
bones known as ‘ clavicle * and ‘ interclavicle x88i Mivart 
Cat 470 There are no epicoracoids or interclavlcle. 

Interclavicxilar(i:nt3j|klavi-ki:aM),(i..4«a/. 

[Intek- 4 a.] Lying between the clavicles ; esp. 
in ihUrclavic'ular 'hone ( = prec.), ligament, jwlck. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anal. 190 Inter-clavicular Liga- 
ment, . . a very distinct fasciculus, placed transversely above 
the upper extremity of the sternum, between the heads of 
the two chaviclcs. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 53 
One fair-sac] on either side of the arygos interclavicular sac. 
S872 AIwart Elem. Anat. 471 Tbe inter-chvicular is formed 
by the coalescence of what was at first a pair of sacs. 
Interolerical, -cloud, etc. : see Intek- p-ef. 
Interolose, var. Enterclose, Obs., a partition, 
t Interclo'Se, SJ. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- i a 
+ Close v., after next.] irans. To shut np ; to 
enclose within. 

1592 Sc. Acts fas. Vli c. 156 Btgging of dikes for inter- 


clo.sing of the saidis common passages. 1611 Florio, Isiier- 
chiudere, to interclose or shut in betweene. 2680 Boyle 
Produc. Chem. Princ. iv, Wks. 1772 1 . 638, I see not why 
it should be impossible for art to interclose some very 
minute and restless particles, which^ by their . . incessant 
motions, may keep a metalline body m the state of fluidity. 

Hence Interclo’sed/^/, a.; Interclo’sing vb/. 
sb. Also + tnterclo'sure. 

1611 Florio, Interchiuso^ enterclosed. shut betweene. 
Ibid.y Interchiusione^ an enterclosing or shutting betweene. 
Ibid.t 1 liter ckiusnra^ an enterclosure, a shutting betweene. 
*|*XllterclTL*dei z'. Ohs. Alsoflenter-. [nd.l.. 
interclud-ere, f. inter between -b claudere to close.] 

1 . trans. To close, shut up, bloclc (a passage) ; 
to prevent the passage of, 

2326 St. Papers Hen. K///, VI. 346 Mutual concurraiince 
..canne not be hadde if the wayes of Ambassiadours be 
intercluded.^ JS 7 S Turberv. /ViK/ftiwr/V 225 The passage 
of those spirites beelng shuite up and intercluded, the 
creature whatsoever it be muste dye. 1669 W. Holder 
Elem. Speech 213 Like as the voice is sometimes intercluded 
by a hoarseness. 2683 Shape Anat. Horse iv, xvi, (j6S6) 
176 Muscles set.. to interclude the passage. 

2 . To shut up, enclose, confine within bounds. 

2524 WoLSEY Let. io Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. 

App. xii. 23 Thinking to interclude themperors folks betwene 
both companies. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 434 Such I say, 
interclude their doctrine, betweene the thatch and the 
Church-wall tops. zZcA Simple Narrative II. 73 To bind 
yourself in the fetters invented by interested men, to inter- 
clude the rights of nature? 

3 . To shut off, cut off from. 

2569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. 1. xix. -27/2 Antigone . . thinking 
to enterclude Alcete from hisfootemen. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. V, iii. § 1. 360 Demetrius.. was soone intercluded 
from the Town, by those that lay in ambush. 2622 Sander- 
son Serm. I. 26, I would be loth to interclude the hope of 
repentance from any sinner. 

Hence Interclu'ding vhl. sb. 

2s86,A._Day Eng. Secretary h. (1625) 83 Parenthesis, an 
inlercluding of a sentence ,. commonly set betweene two 
halfe circles, as thus ( ). ^ 1692 Ray Creation i. (1692) 63 
Nothing but the mtercluding of the Air. 

t Xnterclu*sion. Obs. [tAi.'L. inlcrchlsidn- 
em, n. of action f. inlercludere : see prec.] The 
action of the vb. Interclude ; shutting np. 

2623 Cockeram, Interclnsion, a shutting vp of a sluce. 
1672 Tmie Nonconf. 443 The first act of hostility, by the in- 
terclusion of passage^ was done by these of Zurich. 2798 
Bisset Burke 1 . 422 (Jod.) The inierclusion of commerce. • 
t luterclu'sive, Obs. rare— [f.ppLstem 
of L. intercliid^e + -rvE.] 'Enclosed, shut in, 
stopped * (Blount Ghssogr. 

Intercoccygeal, -college, etc. ; see Inter-. 
Intercolline (intajk^rloin), GeoP [f. Inter- 
4 a + L. collis a hill, coUmus relating to a hill.] 
Lying between hills 5 applied by Sir Charles Lyell 
to tiie hollows lying between hills formed by 
accumulation of erupted volcanic matter. 

2838 Lyell in /’/«/. Trans. CXLVIII.739. 285^5 Page 
Haudbk. Ceol. Terms (ed, 2) 258 Such itiiercolline spaces 
abound in all volcanic regions of sulxierial origin, 

Intercolonial (i-ntoikijI^Qiiial), a. [f. Inter- 
4 c -b Colonial. Cf. F, inlercolonial (1871 in 
Littre -SV////,).] Existing, carried on, etc. between 
different colonies. 

1835 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Dicl.^ 2859 Cornwallis Neio 
World I. 319 Half-a-dozen other inter-colonial steamers. 
2864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 800/2 The outbreak of an angry 
intercolonial quarrel between Victoria and New South 
Wales. 1881 Times 31 Dec. 9/4 The attitude of the Natal 
colonists was.. inconsistent with an intercolonial union. 
Hence Intercolo*nially, adv. 

1835 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet, 
+Intercoloiina’tion. Obs. rare. [var. oflN- 
TEBCOLUJtNiATiON, after li. intercolonnato ‘enter- 
collumned or set with pillars betweene ^ (Florio).] 
2782 Jefferson Notes Virginia (2787) 254 A portico .. 
tolerably just in its proportions .. save only that the inter- 
colonnations are too large. 

Interco’lour, v. rare. [f. Inter- i a + Colour 
v.J irans. To intersperse with colours. 

2607 Topseix Fottr-f, Beasts (1658)79 The whole body 
[is] so admirably inlercoloured with variety that it is in vain 
for the wit or art of man once to go about to endevour tire 
emulous imitation thereof. 

X nterCO'Iuinil. Arch. ? Obs. [acl. L. inter- 
colutnnium (f. inter between + L. cohtmna 
Column) ; in OF. aitrecolumpne (1464 in Godef. 
Compll), F. entrecohnue (1547 ibid.), It, interco- 
lonnio (Florio).] The space between two columns. 

1663 J, Weco StonC’Heng 47 Architects assign the 
Intercolumn of it, to exceed three Diametem. 1708 Neto 
View Land. II. 360/2 The Intercolumns are the Command- 
ments, very neatly done in gold Characters on Black. 2766 
KrrricK London IV. 60 The intercolumns are painted in 
imitation ofporphjTj'. 2823?. Nicholson 586. 
Zntercolu'mXLal, a, Anat. rare. . [f. as next 
-b-AL.] s= next (sense 2). 

1835-6 Todd Cyct. Anat. I, 5/1 These fibres ,, have been 
termed intercolumnal bands. 

XntercolniUliar (imtojk<;l 27 *mnaj), a. {f. mod. 
L. tyY>G*ifi/ercot 7 tmndriSf f. Inter- 4 a + L. columua 
Column : cf. F, intercolumnaire (Littre).] 

1 . Arch. Lying or placed between two columns, 
1862 R. H. Pattcrson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 76 The doors, 
windows, columns, and intcrcolumnar sp.aces. 2876 S. 
Birch Egfpt 42 Sarcophagi and intercolumnar slabs. 


2. Anat. Extending between the columns of the 
external abdominal rings. 

2842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade df. 250 Upon escaping at 
the external abdominal ring, it receives the intercolumtiar 
Fascia. 

t Xntercolxi'inixary, a. Arch. Obs. rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ary: cf. Columnary.] == prec. (sensei). 

1665 J. Webb^ Sione-Hcng (1725) 58 The other inter- 
columnary, or void Spaces. 

+ Intercoltlinna'tion. Arch. Ohs. Variant 

of InTERCOLUMNIATION. [cf. CoLDMNATION.] 

2664 Evelyn Acc. Archil, in Freart's Archit. 131 Inter- 
columnation signifies the distance or vo^’d between Pillar and 
Pillar, 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. 11 . 229/1 This new 
Arch may quite fill up the old intercolumnation,or aperture 
between the Ribs. 2757 Langley Builder's fetvell^s Ihe 
proper Intercolumnations, or just Distances, that the 
Columns of every Order must be placed in from each other, 

+ Interco’lumned, ///. a. Obs. rare^\ 

1611 Florio, Inicrcolonnato, enter-collumned, or set with 
pillars betweene. 

Intercoiu'limiary, a. Arch. rare. [f. as 

next + -ARY.] = iNTERCOLEJINAR I. 

2663 Charleton Chor. Gigant. 23 Where are tliose three 
Entrances? or how should we distinguisli them from the 
other intercolumnia^, or void spaces? 2849 Freemas 
Archil. I. iv. 75 The intercolumniary walls. 

IntercolTininiation (imwjkolomnic'-jsn). [f. 
L. intercokwini-nm Intekcolumn + -ation.] 

1 . The sp.tce between two adjacent columns or 
pillars in a building: = Intercolusin. 

2624 WoTTON Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 229 Tlie distance, or 
Intercolumniation(whichword Artificers doeusuallybonow) 
may be neer four of his own Diameters. 2637 R. Licox 
Barbadoes (26^3) 103 Dorique Pillars Archt from one to 
another, and in each intercoiumniation a square stud of 
stone. 1762 London ^ Environs II, 295 The columns arc 
massy, and the intercoiumniation large.^ 2829 Landor /F- ff. 
(1B46) I. 483/1 The proportions of porticoes, of columns, of 
intercolumniations, 

2. The placing of columns, with reference to the 


space between them. 

1847 SsiEATON Builder's Man. •346 Th.'it inlercohimniation 
inwhich the columns nre placed two diameters and a ouarter 
from each other. 2880 Academy 22 Aug. 239/3 His ey 
planation of the closer intercoiumniation at the angles .. is 
obviously fallacious. 

Intercombat, -come, etc. : see Inter- p‘/. 
Interco'mmon, v. Forms : 5 entercomen, 
entreeomon, entyreomyn, 'i enteroominon, C- 
interoommon, (6 Sc, -oun, -one), [ad. AF. 
entrecommer (Godef.), f. entn- (Inter- 1 b) ,+ 
comuner to Common, Commune; see these verbs, 
and cf. Interc'Ommune.] 

■[•I. intr. To have intercourse, common dealings, 

or relations with others, or with each other; to 
associate with or together (cf. Common ». 4 )J 
esp. in Sc. Law, to have correspondence or dealings 
with (outlaws, etc.). Obs. 

c 2430 Lydc. Hors, Skepe A G. (Roxb.) 26 That one lacketh, 
nature’hath geue to another., Entercomen therefore as 
broder doth with broder. 2448 Leg. Maixk. c. 3 in Scot. 
Stat. (1844) 1 . App. iv. 305/2 pat na maner of pcri«un..sal 
iniercomoun with ony IngHs man or woman, 2583 GopiN'C 
Calvin on Dent. xl.fisMony. .is that thing whereby men inter- 
Common among themselues. 1592 Sc, Acts fas. VI, c. X 44 
Nane of our Soveraine Lordis l^ges sal presume to receipt, 
supplie,orintercommoun with them [traitors.etc.]. 2673 Penh 
Eng. Pres. Interest 15 The Brittains and Saxons began to 
grow tame to each other, and intercommon amicably. 
i* 2 . intr. Sc. To hold conversation or discourse 

zvith ; to take counsel together. (Cf. CouMON v.S.) 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 194 The^moder, 
desiring to bring hir sonnis to concord, tube beinais to 
intercommone on thir debaitis. 1578 Sc. Acts fas^ F/ (1814) 
III. 205 To confer treat and intercommone with tharne 
vpoun the confirmatioun of all testamentis within this 
realme. 

3 . intr. To share in the use of the same common. 
(Cf. Common v. 9.) 

2398 Kitchin Courts Leet .(1675) 220 Inhabitwts cannot 
prescribe to Intercommon. 1679 Blount 
When Horned Beasts of several adjoyning Parishes 0 
promiscuously iniercommon together. 1694 Collier ass. 
Mor. Siibj. I, (1703) 118 Where there are no Inclosures, a 
People may intercommon, without Preference or Ceremonj. 
2767 Blackstone Coinm.ll. iii. 33 Common 

age. .is where the ihh.Tbitanls of two townships, which Jieco* 
tiguous to each other, have usu.ally intercommoiKQ 
one another.’ 2874 Sir G. Jessel in Law Rep. Eq. E • 
XIX. 160 The end parish m this case could by no means 
intercommon with the parish at the other end. 

* 1 * 4 . intr. . Ho share or participate others, 0 
mntnally. (Cf. Common v. .s.) Obs. 

i6iS Bacon Sj-tmz § 55 The Spirits of the Wine. dM pre) 
vpon the Roscide juyee of the Body, and 
with the Spirits of the Body, and so oeceiue and to . . 

of their Nourishment. ax66x Fuller ..nirr- 

fordsh. ir. (1662) 22 He lived and dyed Childlesse, . . 
commoning therein with many Worthies, who 
iniprolificic, or have Children in genitomni vtlnP f 
Ibid., London sgq He and hogs did in some sort enter 
common both in their diet and lodging. nf' 

t 5 . trans. Sc. Law. To denounce by letters 
intercommuning’; hence, to prohibit (a person;’ 
from intercourse or communication ; to onUa\ • 


f. Intercommonino 2.) Obs . . 

2715 Burnet Time (1766) IL 17 The 
jperaie tempers of those who were intcrcommoned. 77 
: Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. r. 8 Citing Paul .'Mcffen of Dundee,. 
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before them, and he not appearing, was intercommoned ; 
that iS) every one was forbid to harbour, or relieve him, or 
converse with him, on severe Penalties. 

+ Interco'mmon, sb. Obs. Also 5 entir- 
comyn, entercomen, [f. prec.] The act, prac- 
tice, or right of intercommoning (esp. in sense 3). 

1449 in Rymer Focdera (1710) XI. 244 Have. .Entircomyn 
in the Landez Pasturez and iledues. <ri470 Harding 
Chron. cxl. i, The Soudan toke a trewce wt Kyng Richard 
. .to bye all marchandise, And sell and passe saufly thither- 
ward To the sepulcre..With entercomen, as then it did 
suffice. x6ss-6in3. C.Hodgson^w/.AVr//i!K;///'«7^«rf(i897) 
IV. 138 [The award of the arbitrators .. confirmed tol the 
tenants of the town of Anick intercommon on Acomb fell. 

interco’ininonable, a, rare. [f. iNTERcosr- 
JIOK V, -h -ABbE, after Commonable.] That may 
be nsed in common ; commonable. 

1807 Vancouv'Er Agric. Devon (1813) 274 For enclosing 
and cultivating those intercommonable lands, which at this 
time occupy so large a portion of the area of the district. 

Interco’nxmonag’e. [f. as prec. + -age, after 
Commonage.] The practice of sharing with others, 
esp. of using common pasture. 

1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclays Argents 355 This enter-com- 
nionage ; this confusion ; not friends, not brothers, doe long 
with quiet endure. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (181^ 
102 The extensive downs and commons, open to a generm 
intercommonage of the stock belonging to the inhabitants 
at large. 1883 Law Ref. ri Q. Bench Div. 697 The value 
of the land, .unaffected by the right of intcr-commonage. 

tIiiterco’mmoned,///.fl. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ED 1.] a. Held in intercommonage, b. Sc. Law. 
Denounced in a writ or letters of intercommuning ; 
outlawed : see the verb. 

a 1715 Burnet Orvn Time (1765) II. 104 Those desperate 
intercommoned men who., wander about inflaming one 
another. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) II. 78 Between 
the provinces of nature and chance, there lies a tract claimed 
by both, or shared in common between them. ..Within this 
intercommoned tract [etc.]. 

Interco’mmoiier. [f. as prec. -h-Eiii, after 
Commoner.] 1. One who participates with others, 
esp. in the use of common pasture. Chiefly in pi. 

c 1550 Disc. Common IVtal Eng. (1893] 124 Wheare men 
are intercominers in comon feildes. a 1638 Mede U'ks. 
(1677) 20 Laying both courts into one hath made the Jews 
and Gentiles intercommoners. 1B07 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 275 A part of this common has been., wrested 
from the intercommoners at large, and now constitutes the 
character of open common-field, or of Lammas ground. 

2. Sc. Law. = Intercommuner 1 . 

1567 Sc. Acts Jas, K/, c. 21 That the receipter . . and 
intercommoner with sik persones, salbe called .« as airt and 
])airt of thir thifteous deidis. 

luterco-mmoning, vhl sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1.] 1. The action of sharing, participating, 
or associating with others j esp. that of using the 
same common pasture. 

a t^Tj Gascoigne Ferd. Uronimi Wks. (1587) 236 Wee 
finde by experience, that such secrete entercomoning of ioyes 
dooethencrease delight. 1638 Osborn y/w. Wks.(t673) s^a 
No Lord of a Rich Manner would accept the offer of one 
more poor, upon the condition of enter-commoning. a x668 
Sin \V. WAI.1.ER Div. Aledit. (1839) 86 It wasjust with God 
.. to turn his majesty to grass, to have his dwelling, and 
intercommoning with the beasts of the field. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Dict.^.v.Camiu(in. 1883 Sir_N, Linoley in Laxu 
Ref. n Q. Bench Div. 702 At some time or other rights of 
intercommoning over the lands were acquired. 

2 . Sc. Law, Writ of iutcrcomvioniug \ see In- 

TERCOMMIJNING 2 . 

<117x5 Burnet Own 7'<;/rr(x823) II. xor Upon that great 
numbers were outlawed \ and a writ was issued out, that was 
indeed legal, but very seldom used, called intercommoning : 
because it made all th.-it harboured such persons ..to be 
involved in the same guilt. 

InterCOXUlUTine, "V. Now rare or Obs. 
Forms; 4 entre-, 5 entercomune, 6 entre-, 7-8 
interconiznune. [a. AF. entrcconiuner : sec In- 
tercommon v.^ and cf. Commune v. The earlier 
stress was app. cG'nimune^ in later examples prob. 
comfmi'ne.'\ 

L intr. To have mutual communion; lo hold 
discourse or convei'sation with each other or with 
another. (Cf. Commune v. 6 .) 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1326 (1334) The nature of 
pes mot nedes dryue, That men mostc entrecomunen y-fere. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i, v. (Skeat) 1. 7 Raddeste thou 
neuer howe Paris of Troye and Helaine loued togider, and 
yet had they not entrecommuned of speche. 1623 T, Scot 
Highiv. God 11 Let not man presume to intercommune with 
God. 1833 [see Intercommuning vhl. sh. x], 
t 2. To have intercoui-se, relations, or connexion, 
esp. in .SV. Law, with rebels or denounced persons. 

C1374 [sec Intercommuning x'hl. sh. i]. ^ 1449 Pecocx 
Rt'fr. I. X. 49 How fcr. .he scbal strecche him silf. .and not 
entercomune M'ith eny other craft in conclusions and treulhis. 
*555 'V. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. xi. 241 That parte 
of Arabia, .wher it cnticcommuneth with JewTy on the one 
side, and wlthEgipton the other. <1x639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 376 The Noblemen.. came in and made 
offer of their service, giving surety not to reset nor inter- 
commune with the Rebels. x68x Proclam, in ^\odrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) 11. App. That ye .. prohibit and 
discharge all our subjects., to reset, supply, or inter- 
commune with the said Earl. 1828 Col. Young in 
Brntkam's H'l-s. (i843> XI. 8 They cannot eat or drink, 
intermarry and iniercommune together. 

1 3. To participate in the use of the same pasture 
or the like. Obs. 


160X Holland I. 272 Their very concurrents. .who 
would intercommune wdth them, and rob them of their prey. 

f 4 u tratis. Sc. To denounce by letters or writ 
of intercommuning ; hence, to prohibit * intercom- 
muning with (Cf. Iktercommon v. 5,) Obs. 

x68. in Somers Tracts 1 . 386 Not daring to appear, he is 
denunced and intercommuned. i68j Land. Gaz. No. 1648/4 
Preachers. .Excommunicated, Intercommuned, or Declarea 
Fugitives upon a Process iutented against the said Tennants. 
CX730 Burt Lett.N.Scotl. (i8z8)lf. 12 For atrocious crimes 
..the chief or Laird was condemned in absence and inter- 
communed, as they call it, or outlaxved. 

Hence Intercommnne jA, an act of intercom- 
muning ; mutual communion or con%’ersation. 

1820 Coleridge Lett, to % H. Green 14 Jan. (1895) 704, I 
must therefore defer our philosophical intercommune till 
the Sunday after. 

Intercommuned.///.^. Sc.Law. HUi. 
[f. prec. (sense 4) + -ri)!.] Denounced in letters 
of intercommuning; prohibited from being com- 
municated with or entertained ; outlawed. 

x68o Hickes Sfir. Pofery 63 Mr. Welsh and other Trai- 
terous, Intercommuned, and Rebellious Preachers. . x8i6 
Scott Old Mart, xiii. You saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him, to be an intercommuned traitor. 1895 Crockett 
Aten Aloss Hags xvii. 119 The dmgoons.. searched every 
nook and corner for intercommuned fugitives. 

Interco'mmuner. [f. as prec. -v -er i.] 

1 . Sc. Law. One who holds intercourse or corre- 
spondence with a person denounced by law* Now 
mst. 

1620 in Row Hist. AVrit (Wodrow Soc.) 270 The inter- 
communersandrcficttersof jesuits. 1737 J. Chamderlaysd 
St. Gt. Brit. ^1^ {.Scotland) Resetters of thieves or intcr- 
communers with them . . are guilty of Felony. 1849 Jas. 
Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. xv. 147 Denounced those wlio had 
intercourse with them, as intercommuners with rebels. 

f 2 . One who conducts negotiations between 
parties; a mediator. Obs. rare''^, 

1638 R. Baillie Lett. 22 July, We agreed, on condition 
that . . the intercommuners should engage their honour . . 
that In the meantime there should no munition at all be 
put into the house. 

Xntercommnnicable (imtaJcfrmi/i-nikab’I), 
a. [f. Intercommunic.\.te V., after Commukicable.] 
C.apable of or suitable for intercommunication. 

1822 Edin. Rev. XXXVL 537 This matter is not inter- 
communicable from one person to another. 1854 De 
Quinccy Antohiog. Sk. Wks. II. 83 Any pronunciation 
whatever that should be articulate, apprehensible, and inter- 
communicable, such as might differentiate the words. 

Hence Isntercommu^nicabi’lity* 

1884 19//X Cent. Feb. 336 The iniercommunlcaVility of 
Scarlatina and Diphtheria (under certain conditions). 

Intercommunicabte (iaitwk/mirPnik^k), v. 
Also 6“7 enter-, [f. ppl. stem of Anglo-Lnt. 
lercommrmicare to have intercourse with each olber 
(1401 in Du Cange); see Inter- i b and Commu- 
nicate, and cf. F. entrecommuniquer (16th c.).] 

1 . intr. To communicate mutually, hold com- 
munication with each other; to have mutual 
intercourse ; to have free passage into each other. 

1586 [see Intercommunication i}. 1706 Phillips, To inters 
c<i////«««rV<i/tf,tocoromunicatemutually,orone with anotlier. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Ana/. I. 530/2 The branchial chambers 
intercommunicate both above and below this septum. 1870 
Rolleston Anitn. Life 45 The anterior and posterior sur- 
faces of the bodies of the vertebrae, .intercommunicate. 1874 
Helps Soc. Press, x. 143 Lest we should live in sets, and 
should not intercommunicate freely. 

2 . trans. To communicate, impart, or transmit 
to and from each other. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s A for. 1170 The rales .. receive 
one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they 
be sent lo and fro. 1633 Earl Mancii. *4/.^/<7K<r<7 (1636) 200 
When the faculties both of will and understanding doe 
intercommuiucate their ravishments. 

Hence Intercoramu’nicated, -ing ppl, adjs. 

1852 G. Wilson Reid v. 102 It is placed in connection by 
means of intercommunicating fibres. 1853 Q. Rev. Sept. 
329 A prepared and intercommunicated dialogue, i^x 
W. M. H.Ai<issy in Aiheftxum 5 Sept. 327/3 Without actually 
seeing the country' it is difficult to comprehend thoroughly 
the relation of its parts and the intercommunicating routes. 

Intercommunicate (-kfrmKf nikft), p/l. a. 
[f. as prec.: see -ate 2.] =Intebcomml'kicateu ; 
characterized by reciprocal communication. 

x8sr Ruskin AJod. Painters 11 . iii. i. iv. § ix Such differ- 
ence is secured in the feelings a.s shall make fellowship itself 
more delightful, by its inter-communlcate character. 

IntercommTiiiication (-kptni/inikv'-Jan). 
Also C-7 enter-, [ad. Anglo-Lal. intercommuni- 
edtio (1406 in Du Cange) ; see Intercommunicate 
V. and Communication.] 

1 . The action or fact of communicating with each 
other; intercourse. 

1586 T. Bright Treat. Alelasteholyxxx. 56 These haue each 
of them, but one quality; fire hole, ayer moist .. if they 
should haue twaine, then roust they needes either entercom- 
municale, or two qualities concurre with the firste matter ; 
entercommunication is there none : for then should they 
not be the elements of other things seeing they should be 
elements of cch other. 1829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 149 
When you and I bad more leisure for an inter-communica- 
tion, of which I have, .made profitable use. 1846 (3 rote 
Greece IL iii. ll. 362 Those causes which tended to bring 
about increased Hellenic intercommunication. 

2 . The mutual imparling of ideas or information ; 
interchange of speech ; mutual conference. 


1603 Florid 11. xii. (1632) 251 Even in bcast«, 

that nave no voice at all, .. we easily' inferre there is some 
other meane of entercommunication. 1833 L. Ritchie 
IVasid. by Loire A brief question^ and a monosyllable in 
reply', was their only intercommunication. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Alan I. ii. 58 Ants have considerable powers of inter- 
communication by means of their antenna?. 

3. Passage to and fro by connecting channels or 
lines of communication. 

tB6^ 0 \vEn Ana/. J'er/chr. I, viL 5x0 The free intercom- 
munication between the basal spaces into which theauricles 
open. 

Intercommu’nicative, a. rare. [f. Inter- 
communicate z;., after Communicative,] Charac- 
terized by, or adapted for, intercommunication. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts d- Alon, (1642) 3 This Church 
..is made upout of many diverse Portion,, .inler-communi- 
cativc one with another. x868 Daily Tel.24 Mar. 4/1 That 
stir and intercommunicative talk., which marks that honour- 
able members are in a state of special curiosity. 1885 G. 
Meredith Diana II. i. 10 Charm, wit, ardour, intercommu- 
nicative quickness, and kindling beaut3*. 

IntercommU’Ilicator. rare. [f. as prec., 
after Communicator.] An agent or means of inter- 
communication. 

1855 in Hvdc Clarke Eng. Diet. 1B80 Academy 24 Dec. 
459 A monthly periodical intended as an ‘intercommuni- 
cator ' for antiquaries, bibliophiles and other investigators. 

Xntercommtiiiiiig, vbl. sb. [f. Intercom- 
MDNB V. (q. Y. for stress) -f -ing L] 

1. Mutual conversation, discourse, or intercourse. 

c X374 Chaucer Bocih. ii. pr. viL 44 (Camb. MS.) [For] 

defawle of vn-vsage and entrecomunynge of marchaun- 
disc. 1574 Whitcift Def.Annsw. ii. \\T:s. (Parker Soc.) I. 
260 Participation and intercommuning of the churches to- 
gether, by' councils and assemblies, 1833 L. Ritchie IPand. 
by Loire 220 To be selected for his intercommunings by a 
man like him. .urns something. 

2. Sc. Law. The holding of intercourse or having 
dealings with a person legally proscribed. iMter 
(or wrif) 0 / intercommuning". a letter issued by 
the Privy Council, or other authority, prohibiting 
intercourse with the person or persons named in it. 

I Now Hist. 

1646 Br. Maxwell Burd. Tssaclu in Phenix (1708) II. 300 
Upon the same Remonstrance goeth out a Writ, which there 
they call Letters of Intercommuning. .the Intent is, that 
none of the King’s Subjects commune or confer with him . . 
otherwise, the Intercommuner is to be judg’d and reputed 
to be a Rebel of the same guiltiness, 1761-2 Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) V. Ixvi. 59 Several %vriis of intercommuning 
were now issued against the hearers and preachers in con- 
venticles. a x8o6 Fox Hhi. Jas. //, ii. (x8o8) no Lettem 
had been issued by government, forbidding the intercom- 
muning with persons who had neglected, or refused, to 
appear before the privy council, when cited for the above 
crimes. 

fb. Under intercommuning: proscribed by 
letters of intercommuning. Obs. 

1679 Loud. Gas. Ko. 1406/2 Whereas there are .several 
Persons under Caption and Intercommuning in the said 
Shire for several Causes [etc.]. 

Intercommunion (-k/miw-nion, -ysn). [f. 
Inter- 2 a -i- C ommunion.] 

1. Communion or fellowship one with another; 
intimate intercourse. 

<i 1761 Law The. Rellg. it. [R.), To prevent any intimate 
connections, or, .an entire intercommunion with the idola* 
trous religions round them.^ 1839 Yeowell Brit.Ck. 
Pref. (1847) 4 Unity and intercommunion of the vailous 
branches of the visible church of Christ. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xi.x. 371 The Reformation had suspended religious 
intercommunion. 

2. The mutual action or relation between tilings 
in regard to functions. 

1817 CoLCRiDCn Z»V. 57 The incomprehensibilllj*. . 
of intercommunion between substances that have no one 
property in common. 1872 H. Macmillan Tstte Vine vL 
250 There is nothing to hinder the intercommunion of vital 
substances and impulses between the branch and the vine. 
2875 JowETT PAr/o (ed. 2) III. 419 When all these studies 
leach the point of intercommunion and connection Tvith one 
another. 

Intercommunity (-kpmi/7-nTti). [f. Inter- 
2 a -f- Community.] I'he quality of being common 
to various parties; the condition of having things 
in common or of participating in the same things. 

1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1576/2 The frogs, 
who would needs (as misUking their present intercom- 
munitie of life) . . sue to Jupiter for a king. 1747 Ld. Lat* 
TELTON Obs. Convers. Paul 30 The Genius of Paganism 
allowed an Intercommunity'of Worship. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eth. Wks. 1846 I. 9 The iniercomraunity of the 

technical terms of science in Europe having been. .broken 
down by the Germans. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Sabbath 111. 
(1848} 86 Hospitality and alms succeeded to intercommunity' 
of property. 

Intercomparison, -complexity, etc. : see 
Inter-, pref. 

Zntercondylar (-kp-ndllaj). [f. Inter- 4 “ + 

L. condylifSj a. Gr. feorSuXos knuckle.] Sitnated 
between condvies or rounded bone-ends. 

1884 in Casse/is Encycl. Diet. 1887 Sjd. See. Lex., 
Intercondylar line, a transverse line on ibe lower end of 
the femur separating the p.-ilellar fossa from the popliteal 
fossa. Intercondylar twleh, the deep notch which separates 
the condyles of the femur behind. 

Interconayloid (-kp-ndHoid), a. Anal. [Sec 
prec. and CoNJiYLoin.] =prec. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. 11. 167/1 The intercondykid 
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notch. 1854 OwEH SiW, /f Teeth in Circ.Sc.^ Or^an. Nni. 
I. 225 Theyare sep.arated by an ‘ intercondylojd ' tract, from 
the fore part of which there usually rises an intercondyloid 
tuberosity. 

Interconfessional, -confound : see Inter-. 
Interconnect (-k-pne-kt), v. [Inter- i b.] 
trans. To connect each with the other ; to connect 
by reciprocal links. Chiefly in pa. pph. 

1865 Masson Ret. Brit. Philos. 27 The different depart* 
ments of speculative inquiry are obviously interconnected. 
1889 hlintites Cottgr. Council U. S. 64 Among the ancients 
religion and the state were closely interconnected and 
dependent on each other. 1895 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 225 
U’hese are all interconnected bj* a network of canals. ^ 

Interconnexion, -connection (-kpnek- 
Jan). [Inter- 2 a.] hUitual connexion. 

1822-56 De QurNCEY Confess, (1862) 232 A little attention 
will show the strictnes.s of the inter-connection. 1857-8 
Sears Atkan. 10 It is not likely that two realms of being 
He closely'proximate..and yet have no inter-connexion. 

Intercontinental, a. [Inter- 4 c.] Situated 
or subsisting between, or connecting, different conti- 
nents : including persons of different continents. 
185s in Hyde Clarke Eni;. Diet. 1887 (weekly cd.) 

1 July 11/4 Interoceanic Canals and intercontinental rail- 
way.s. 1894 Chicago Atlzwtce 25 Oct. 121/r As a conse- 
quence of its inter-continental position . .Corinth early became 
celebrated for its wealth and luxury, 1896 Ctirr. Hist. 
(Huffalo, N.Y.^ VI. 675 An intercontinental combination of 
Fenians, Ru.ssian Nihilists in the U.S. and anarchists. 

Interconvertible (-kpnva-nlb’I), a. [Inteb- 

2 a.] Mutually convertible ; interchangealde. 

1802-ia Bf.ntham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 219 

Such evidentiary fact and such principal fact are intercon- 
vertible expressions. 1882 Cornh. Mag. June 7x5 A belief 
. . that everything in nature is interconvertible. 1895 li. 
Kidd Soc. Evolut. ix. 264 The two being often used as 
interconvertible terms by anthropologists. 

Hence InterconvertilJl'lity ; InterconveTti- 
bly adv, 

X8XI-3X Bentham Logic ix. Wks. 1843 VIII. 270 As if the 
two appellatives were .. synonymous and interconvertibly 
employable. 1883J. A. FAKWERtnCornh.Mag. XLVII. 466 
The inlerconveriibility of Zeus, or Odin, or Indra with the 
animal creation. 

Intercoraooid, -corallite, -cosmic, etc. ; 
see Inter- pre/. 

Intercostal (-kp'stal), a. and ii. [ad. mod. 
L. iuterco!tal-is, f. Inter- 4 a L. costa rib : see 
Costal. Cf. Y . intercostalii^^^ in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Situated between the ribs. a. Anat. 
■with reference to the ribs of the body. 

*597. GuilUtuean' s Fr. Chiritrg. 19/2 Betweene 

the ribbes and the intercpstaKe muscles. 26x5 Crooke 
Body of Man 356 The midriffe and the intercostall muscles. 
X74S A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3> 224 The Channel for the inter- 
costal Ves.sels is not to be ^und. 1800 Med. yrni. IV. 343 
'i’he intercostal nerve was considered by many physicians 
of this century, as a continuation of the nervus vagus. Mod. 
He is suffering from intercostal rheumatism, 

b. iransf. ; esp. in shipbuildinji'. 

X658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 150 Tlie change of their 
colour, and the interco.stal yellowness, which is a sufficient 
index of their maturity. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shi/bnild. I. 7 
A keelson with intercostal plates, 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 66 Such a keel is ‘ intercostal 

B. sb. pi. Intercostal parts, a. Altai. The in- 
tercostal muscles, nerves, arteries, etc. 

x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Intercostals.. 
nerves, so called, because .. they run between the ribs. 
c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide i. in. (1738) 22 The Inter- 
co'itals compo.se all the Flesh that we observe to fill up the 
Spaces between the Ribs. 1872 Huxley Phys. iv. 86 Two 
.sets of muscles, called intercostals. 1899 Month Mar. 31 1 
The ball, .has wounded one of the intercostals. 
b. transf. in shipbuilding. 

1883 Nares Constr, Ironclad 5 The parts between the 
frames being called intercostals. 

Hence Inter co'stally adv. 

X874 Thearle Naval Archil. 93 Two longitudinals are 
fitted above the turn of the bilge, where the floor plates do 
not extend. Each of these is worked intercostally between 
all the frames. Ibid. xx8 The stringer being connected to 
both tlie_ bottom plating and bracket by pieces of angle-iron 
worked intercostally. 

Interco:sto-hu*meral, a. Anat. [f. comb, 
form of prec. 4 - Humeral.] Connected witli the 
intercostal parts and the humerus. 

2842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 423 The first intercosto 
humeral nerve is of large size. x868 Holden Anat. (ed. 3) 
224 The perforating branch of the second intercostal nerve 
is larger than the others, and is called the ‘ intcrcosto- 
humeral *, because it suppHe.s the integuments of the arm. 
Intercotyloid, -county, etc. : sec Inter- 
Intercourse (i’nt3jko>Js), sb. Also 5-7 en- 
torcourse, (6 -cours). [a. OF. enlrecours ex- 
change, commerce (Godef. ; in AF. also 'Course')^ 
f. cntrecorre to run between L. iniercurrerc ; 
see Intercur, CotritSE. Cf. the L. abl. intcrcursn 
* by intervention and mcd.L. inlcratrsi/s.] 

1, Communication to and fro between countries, 
etc. ; mutual dealing.s between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use exclusively with 
reference to trade, and hence sometimes = com- 
merce. traffic; now in more general sense. 

a. J4M Fabvan Citron, vii. 368 She. .besought the Kynge 
that his marchauntes myght v.se their enicrcourse into 
Flaundrcs as they before ^'mes had done, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. Fill 60 b, Straungiers .. take the lyvinge 


from all the .artificers, and the enlercour.se from all mer- 
chauntes. 1584 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii. {1636) 239 God 
hatli divided his blessings, that . . one Country might have 
entercourse with an other. 1623 Hinciiam Xenophon 57 
They had free entercourse of trade one with another. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 23 Hieir vicinitie, and mutual 
entercourses, made the Jews pa.sse under their neighbors 
names. 

/3. 2473 Rolls Parlt. VI. 65/1 The . . Company . . have 
had and used free and frendely communication and inter- 
curse of Marchaundise with his Subgetts. 1599 Hakluyt 
Foy. II. 178 He wil not but malntamey* faith promt.scd her, 
& the intercourse in due force. 2656 Burton's Diary (1826) 
I. 181 The intercourse merchants are many of them traders 
into the Spanish countries, which arc your.enemies. Ibid.. 
Whether the city or the merchants of the intercoiir.^ie should 
pay it, 1803 Med, fritl. X. 405 The almost innumerable 
means of intercourse now introduced into most parts of thi.s 
island. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man 40 It is clear that the 
Ohio mound-builders had commercial intercourse with the 
natives of distant regions. 

2. Social communication between individuals ; 
frequent and habitual contact in conversation and 
action ; dealings. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, v. iti. (Palfr.), Men, be- 
tween whom happcneih to be entercourse or familiarity. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1682) 7 That civil Enter- 
course, and mutual Society which the nature of Mankind 
doth most delight in. aijs^ Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 11. 24.1 
For justifying himself, he (Sir Thomas More] wrote a full 
account of all the intercourse he had with the Nun and 
her complices. 1752 Johnson RambterJAes. 160? 6 Thc^e 
with whom time and Intercourse have made us familiar. 
1852. Dickens Let. to Mrs. Watson 5 Aug., We looked 
forward to years of unchanged intercourse. 

b. With o/(^ = m respect of, as regards). 

26x3 PuRCiiAs Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Ainong'^t all which 
was peace, but no intercourse of marriages in differing 
Sects. 1642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 174 [They] 
have friendly and mutuall entercourse of affections, actions, 
cuslomes, habit.s. 

c. pi. Now rare. 

2742 Richardson Pamela IV.^ 220 Disengaging myself 
from all Intercourses that have given you Uneasine.ss. 2748 
HAfirtEY ObsetiK Man 1. in. 311 Their former Intercourses 
with the Israelites. 2804 A. Ranken Hist. France III. i. 
v. 75 New scenes, objects and intercourses enlarged his 
view.s. 2855 Ht. hlARTisn.AU {1877) II. 446 My 

hours are now best spent in affectionate intercourses. 

d. Sexual connexion. 

2798 Malthcs Poput. I. ii. (1806) X. 21 note^ An illicit 
intercourse between the sexes. 2B04 Abernethv Surg. 
Obs. 143 Propagated by promiscuous intercourse. 

3, Communion between man and that which is 
spiritual or unseen. 

2562 T. Norton CalvhPs Inst. 11. 145 He suffered other 
nations to walke tn vanitie, as though they had not any 
entercourse or any thing to do with him. 1^97 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xxiii. § 1 His heavenly inspirations and our 
holy desires are as so many Angels of entercourse and com- 
merce betweene God and us. 2649 Roberts Clavis BiOh 
354 'i'he sweet entercourse and communion betwixt God, 
and hU Church, 2727 De Foe Hist. Ap/ar. Introd. (1840) 
2 It does not follow that there ts no intercourse or com- 
rnunication between the world of .spirits and the w-orld we 
live in. 2860 Pusey Min. Pro/k. 005 A devout intercourse 
with God. 

1 4, Communication of ideas ; discourse, conver- 
sation, discussion, Obs. (exc. as included in 2). 

2570-6 Lambarof, Peratnh. Kent (1826) 42X After some 
entercourses, and when they had agreed upon a plat of 
their businesse, 1622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. x'l. § 4. 244 
After much inter-course, and many intreaties p.is.<ed, at 
length . , he accepted their offer, x66o R. Cokf. Power ^ 
Suoj. 259 To these may be added a profound Judgement 
in the affaires both of Church & State, how much it appeared 
in the former, appears in "the entercourse between him and 
Master Hinderson. 1692 Ray World 38 This Tra- 

dition . .'Which they could not receive from the Greek Philo- 
sophers or Poets, with whom they had no entercourse. 

'I' 5, Intercommunication between things or parts. 

i626BACON5y/7'/i§7oo Wcseeplainlywhat an Intercourse 
there is between the.Tceth, and the Organ of the Hearing, 
by the taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth, and 
striking upon the String. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Traz>. 95 
This Caspian Sea, which, .has no commerce or entercourse 
with any Sea, except., it be subterranean. 2662 Bovle 
Spring of A ir 1. v. (1682^ 12 When the Mercurial Cylinder . . 
ha.s at tne other end of it Air, kept fro.m any Entercourse 
with the Atmosphere, 2787 Mest A ngling{<td.2) 126'l’hose 
(rivers] that have a more immediate intercourse with the sea, 
participate of its influences, and have the same vicissitudes. 
+ b. A means or way of intercommunication. 

2660 Boyle Nezv Exp. Phys. Meek. xH, 333 We thought 
fit to open, .an intercourse betwixt the Air in the Receiver, 
and that without it. 2781 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 14/1 
Smaller armed vessels .. master of all the channels'and in- 
tercourses, as well as of the adjoining sea. 

+ 6. P.'issngein; entrance. Obs. 

2598 Stow Sutv. x.w. (1603) 226 A doore of entercourse 
into this garden. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (16751 293 Where 
both the sun and .air have free cntrccourse. 

7, Continnons interchange or exchange n/’(lctters, 
etc.). Now rare. 

1576 Fleming f’rtw//. Epist. 120, 1 will not write .. what 
1 thinke toucheing the wcale publique .. bec.ause the inter- 
course of suche letters are dawngerous. 2667 Milton P. L. 
JX. 238 This sweet intercourse Of looks and smiles. 2729 
Butler Serm. Forgiveness Wks. 2874 II. xo6 ‘J'he first 
offence . . becomes the occasion of entering into a long in- 
tercourse of ill offices. 28x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 
3-44 An active intercourse of letters and messengers ensued. 
2828 D'Israeli Chas. /, II. ii. 54 These letters were after- 
wards followed by an intercourse of civilities. 

+ 8. Interchange of one thing with another; al- 
ternation. Obs. 


I 1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xix. 2 The orderly intercourse 
I of dayes and nightes so fitly succeding. 16x3 PmcHis 
: Piigriinage 11. viii. (16x4) 137 Yet h.ad the Kmgdome of 
Judah their entercourses of corruption and reformation 
according as they had good or bad kings. 1621 (Quarles 
Argalus P. (1678) 14 The entercourses Of whose niixt 
fortunes taught her tender heart '1 o feel the self-s.ame joy 
the self-same smart. 2655 H. Vaughan ^V/rx.S'crw/., 
i, Bird.s like watchful clocks the noiseless date, And inter- 
cour.se of times divide. 

9. t a- The fact of coming between or inter- 
vening; intervention; an interveijing course or 
space ; an interval. Obs. 

a isM Sidney A rcadia vi. (i wo) 487 The Arcadian plaines, 
beautified by the intercourse of many forrests. 2589 Nasiie 
Altai. Absurd, Ep. Ded. 3 But from such entercourse of 
excuse, let my vnschooled indlgnitic.s conuert themselves to 
your courteste. 2645 Pacitt He'resiogr. (1662) 8 Three 
courses of meat, but between them there was an entercourse, 
for the king accused a man of treason and cut off his head 
and returned again. 

f b. Intervention on the part of some agent. 
^2586 Ferne Bias. Genirie 67 By the intercourse of the 
Kinges royall assent adliibited by the hande of his heralde, 
2603 Sir C. Hevdon fud. Astral. To Rdr. 6 (It) is effected 
immediately by the..arme of God. without the intercourse 
of natural] caii.ses. 1646 J. Gregory Notes Obs. (1650) xrj 
If we betake our selves to this other way, one onely enter- 
course of Omnipotency will serve the lurne. 

t IntercoUTSe, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To run through, run across. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal it. liii. § i. 272 Two colours occu- 
pying halfe the flower, or intercour.sing the whole flower 
with strcakc.s and orderlj' streanies. 2622 Florid, Intercor^ 
rerCf to entercourse or run, 

2. To have intercourse wilk. 

2572 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 53 Entercoursing with 
domesticall and forraigne students. 

Intercoxal, -cranial, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Intercross (i'ntaiUr^s), sb. [Inter- 2 a.] An 
instance of cross-breeding or cross-fertilization. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. loi Both in the vegeLible 
and animal kingdoms, an occasional intercross with a dis- 
tinct individual [ed. 2873, between distinct individuals] U a 
law of nature. 

Intercross (intoikrp-s), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1. irons, a. To cross each other (also intr. for 
reji.). b. To lay or place across each other. 

2722 Shaftesd. Charac, (1737) III.^x8^ Variou.s shapes 
and colours agreeably mi.\t, and rang’d in lines, intcrcro«ing 
without confusion. 28x7 CoLEXtiocz^Lay Serut. in Bicg- 
Lit (1882) 379 A va.st idol, framed of iron bars intercrossed, 
which formed .. an immense cage. 2822 Lamb iT/m Ser. i. 
Si. Fnlentinc/y\\\f> is the day on which.. Valentines cross 
and intercross each other at every street and turning. 2858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies Iv. 37 Golden and red.. fires 
crossed and intercrossed each other. 

2. intr. Of plants or animals of different stocks 
or species : To breed or propag»itewith each other. 
Also irons, in pass. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Iv. roi If . . all hermaphrodites 
do occasionally Intercross with other individuals [cic.j. 
2863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. (18641 15 Ants, .are thus enabled 
to intercross with members ofdlstant colonies. xSjSDarwin 
in Life Lett. (1887) III. 162 The , . offspring must inter- 
cross one with another. 2880 — in A^attire XXI. 207/1 The 
almost universal sterility of species when intercrossed. 
Hence Intercro’ssing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 96 On the Intercrossing of 
Individuals. 2876 Times 4 Oct., Inter-crossing and over- 
lapping lines of light. 2878 \jT.\.\.Gt'gcnbauPsCo>np’Anat. 
395 In others the muscular layer is ..composed of inter- 
crossing band.s. 

Intercrural(int9jkruoTal), r?. Anat. [Inter* 
4 a.] Situated between the crura, legs, or limbs, of 
the body, or of some part of it : see Crus 2. 

a 2693 Urquhakt Rabelais iii. xvill. 248 It is my ttit®'’' 
crural Pudding. 2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 673/1 xhe 
depression . . which separates them, is the intercrural . .space. 
2856-8 W. Clark Fan dcr Hoeven's Zool. II. 739 
crural membrane mostly small or none. . x883 Rolleston ei 
Jackson Anim. Life 415 Intercrural cartilages which arc 
placed intervertebrally. , 

Intercrust, -crystallize, -cultural, -curl, 
etc.: see Inter- 

+ Intercu'r, V. Obs. Also 6 entercorro, 6-7 
intercurre. [ad. L. intercutTcrej f. inter be- 
tween -b ctirrere to run ; in early use, through 
OF, enirecotre (Godef.).] 

1. intr. To run, come, or pass between persons 
or things, 

2527 St, Papers Hen, Fill. I. 237. I was sent as your 
Lieutenant, being alwates propice and redy to cnlercorrc, a 
a lovyng mynister, for the encrease of aniyte bitwene xour 
Hlghnes and hy«n. 2545 Ravnold IJyrth Mnimynde u 
(1634) 36 Like as the earth doth intercurre and intermingle 
it selfe between and among the small fibres, .of^rootes. x0*5 
UssHF.R A nsw. yesuit 4C8 The first beginning . . js a 
heart, the last end the seeking of Gods glorie, and laitn 
working by louc must intercurre betwixt both. 

2, To come between, or in the course of ; ^ 
intervene, come in the way, * 

^*555 Harpsficld Divorce Hen. Fill (Camden) ^9 
cause it (their untrue assertion) doth often intercurre in tnei 
book, we will here make answ’cr for the whole. JS9 
Babincton Notes Genesis xxi. (1637) 71 Matrimony * 
not to bee the holy ordinance of God, though these . 

..intercurre. 2677 U. Carv Chronol. it. H. I. x. 207." “'J, 
this Scries of Years .. doth intercur another SuccciSion 01 
High Priests. 

Hence f Intercu’rring ppl. a., inler\'cning. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Ct. BriL.ix. xi. § 47* 661 Wee will 
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hasten now to the last Act onely we will first remember 
some intercurring matters. 

Intercurrence (.intajko-rens). [f. next: see 
-ENCE.} Intervention ; an intervening occurrence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1335 There may be provi- 
dence, and the least intercurrence of fortune. x66i Boyle 
Phys. Ess., Hist. Fluut. xvi, We may proceed to consider 
what fluidity sait-petre is capable of without the inlercur- 
rence of a Hquor. i68* Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 29 To 
be sagacious in such intercurrences is not Superstition, but 
war>’ and pious Discretion. 1897 Allbuti's Syst. Med. IV. 
401 Epithelial casts are also occasionally found, and must 
be held to indicate the intercurrence of tubal catarrh. 

So flutarcn’rrency. Oh. rare'-'', 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 40 The intercurrencies of 
irregular and unknown particles, like to moats in. .a Glass. 

Intercnrrent (intsikpTent), a. (sb) [ad. L. 
ititercniTent-etn, pr. pple. of inUrcttrr^re to In- 
TEUCUR.] That runs or comes between. 

1 . ta. Of material things: Coming in between 
others ; lying or situated between. Obs. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 41. 17 The 
Cardinal winds .. with their middle, and the other inter- 
current ones. x66s Hooke Micro^. 160 Some very easie 
way of separating the pulp or iniercurrent juices, x^a 
Grew’ Vegei. Roots § 39 Yielding to the iniercurrent Fibres 
of the Parenchyma. rx685 E. Halley in Naval Chron. 
Vlll. 119 T'his shoalness of the sea, and the intercurrent 
continents, are the reason. 

b. Of time, the course of events : Intervening, 
x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vni. iii. § 16. 385 By many his 
iniercurrent actions.. he may iustly be cleared of that im- 
putation. X614 Raleigh Hist. IVorld wi. (1634) 16 A longer 
space of time intercurrent. 1677 R. Cary Chronol, ti. n. iii. 
XX. 268 The iniercurrent dispositions of the Times under 
the Persian and Macedonian, iEgy'ptian Monarchies. 1B83 
F. W. H. Myers Ess., Mod., Mazzini (1885) 3 Alfieri — his 
republicanism strangely complicated by an intercurrent 
passion for high-born dames. X887 F. Robinson Ntvi Relig. 
Med. 82 The Book of Job affords a sufficient refutation ; no 
intercurrent paradox meets us there. 

f C. Of messengers : Passing to and fro between 
parties. Obs.rare~^. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. IFVirrcs 663 The Embas- 
sadors could not be drawn to agree .. Nor was there any 
better progress by intercurrent Messengers. 

2 . s}>e€. in Med. a. Of a disease: Occurring 
during the progress of another disease. Also, Re- 
curring at intervals. Formerly (of a fever), Hap- 
pening at any period of the year, as distinguished 
from those confined to particular seasons. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. vi. 189 Some Fevers may 
deservedly be reckoned among the Intercurrent. 1857 
Dunglison Med. Lex. $0^ Intercurrent Pneumonia. ,1869 
E. A. Parkes Prnei. Hygiene (ed. 3) 493 The low inier- 
current inflammations which occur in scurvy. X877 Erich- 
SEN Surgery I. ii Slow recoveries, often interrupted by 
intercurrent diseases. 

b. Of the pulse : Having an extra beat. 

1707 Floyer Physic. PulseAPateh 49 An iniercurrent 
Pulse is unequal in Crebrity, when one Pulse happens more 
than usual. 1857 Dunglison Med. 503 The pulse 

in such cases [of intercadence] is said to be intercurrent. 

•f-B. 5^. An intervening circumstance or event; 
an incident. Obs. rare^'. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's .Mor. 1224 Fortune .. having 
diversified. .our enterprise, like a plaie or enterludcj with 
many dangerous intercurrents, was assistant and ran with us. 

Hence IntorcuTrently adv., in an intercurrent 
manner. 

x88s-8 Facge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 175 
Examples of relapse occurring * intercurrently 
Xllterclirsa*ti0Jl. rare. [n. of action from 
L. iiitercursare, freq. of intercitrrere : see Inter- 
cur.] The action of running between, or coming 
in the way of anything. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius v. Comiri. xviii, Scheinerus 
asserts that they (the scintillations of the stars] proceed 
from the intercisions of their several species darting to the 
eye, which he attributes to vaporous intcrcursations. 

^ IntorCTlTSitor. Obs. rare^^. [Inter- i a-i- 
CuHSiTOR.] A messenger between parties. 

1603 Hahsnet Pop. Impost, xxu. 144 An Intelligencer or 
Intercursltor betweene them, that may in a trice relate to 
the one what the other hath done or said, 
t XxitercU't, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i a.] trans. To cut into, to divide by, or 
as by, cutting; to intersect. Hence t Intercut- 
ting vbl. sb. 

x6xx Florio, toentercut. Ibid., Intercisioue, 
a cutting off or betweene, an entercutting. x66o Howell 
Parly Beasts\. S The Coiintrey,.so intercutt, and indented 
with the Sea, or fresh navigable Rivers. X725 Bradley 
Paul. Diet. s.v. Garden, Gardens W’hose I.evel and Grounds 
are intercut with Descents of Terrasscs. 

t IntCTCUtal, tr. Obs. [{.'L.interais,-attcJ 7 t, 
absol. for aqtta ittterciis ‘ intercutal water dropsy, 
(f. inter between, within + cut’em skin) + -al.] In 
intercutal xvater, dropsical fluid. 

1650 Ashm. Chym. Collect., Arcanum (ed. 3I 194^ The 
second borders upon the dropsie, and is the corruption of 
intercutal Water. X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. viii. 295 

Vesicatories let out the intercutal water plentifully. 

t Xli'terCTl‘fca»*JieoUS, a. Obs. [f. late L. in~ 
iei‘cutdne-us (see prec. and Cutaneous) -f- -ous. 
Cf. F. w/<rrrY//'a;//(Littre).] Situated between the 
skin and flesh; subcutaneous. Also, lying between 
the bark and stem of a tree. 
x6sx Biggs Nexv Disp. r 241 Some intercutaneous part, 


which the Physiiian commands to* be wounded. X664 
Evelyn Sylva 55 If it [a tree] lye prostrate with the bark 
bn, which is a receptacle for a certain intercutaneous worm 
that accelerates its decay. Ibid. (1776) 363 The intercu- 
taneous moisture endangers the tree. 

Intercystic, -dash, etc. : see Inter- pref, . 
t X'nterdeal, sb. Obs. Also enter-, [f. In- 
ter- 2 a -f- Deal or from Interdeal 

Mutual dealing, negotiation ; intercourse; ado. 

xS9i_ Spenser M, Hubberd 785 Thereto [he] doth his 
Courting most applle To leame the enterdeale of Princes 
strange. X596 — Slate Irel. \yks. (Globe) 628/2 The trading 
and interdeale with other nations rounde about. 1605 Syl- 
vester Dtt Bartas ll. iii. iv. Captains 1013 That Form of 
Rule is a right Common-weal Where all the People have an 
Enterdeal. x6ta T, James Jesuit's Dosvnf. 44 The Icsuits 
haue continuall enterdeale with the Civill Magistrates, with 
Heretickes, and men of a suspected Religion, 

Interdea'l, v. [f. Inteii- i b + De.vl ».] intr. 
To deal or negotiate mntnally. 

160X Daniel Civ. IPdrs vi. xxxvi, Yorke & his side could 
not, while life remaynd, Though thus disperst, but worke 
and interdeale. x8o8 W, Taylor In Ann. Rev. VI. 304 The 
great mass of emigrant.*; would be young merchants, .who 
would intermarry*, as well as tnterdeal with the Hindoos. 

Hence *f* Interdea’ling vbl. Interdeal sb. ; 
also f Interdoa’lor, a negotiator, a mediator. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 15. 654 By the con- 
tinuall interdealings of the Prelates .. the kindling displea- 
sures were for the present allayed. x6x3-x8 Daniel Coll. 
Hist, Eng. (1626) 54^ He was a friend to them both, and 
would gladly bee an interdealer for concord. 

Interdabate, -denominational, -dentil: 
see IKTER- fire/. 

Interdental (intorde-ntal), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 

1 . Situated or placed between the teeth (of a 
person or animal, or of a toothed wheel). 

1874 Knight D/c/. Mech.,Gear-attting Machine, ont for 
making cog-wheels by cutting out the interdental material. 
1878 T. Bryant PraeJ. Surg. I. 555 Moon’s splint therefore 
seems to be the best interdental one we possess. 

2 . Phonology. Pronounced by placing the tip of 
the tongue between the teeth. 

1877 Sweet Handhk. Phonetics § 145 French (t) and (d) 
are dental, often also interdental. 1887 Cook tr. Sicoers' 
O. E. Gram. 104, 5 and h originally denote without distinc- 
tion the interdental spirant which is now represented in 
Eng. by th. 

Interdepartmental, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Xnterdepend (imtwdfpemd), v. [Inter- i b.] 
inir. To depend upon each other mutually, 

1848 Hare Guesses (1867) 482 Bringing them [atoms] to 
coalesce and interdepend. x888 Poice (N. Y.) 15 Mar., 
Under the state all rights and duties are mutual— they 
interdepend. 

Xnterdependence (imtwd/pe’ndens). Also 
•anco. [Inter- a a.] The fact or condition of de- 
pending each upon the other ; mutual dependence. 

x8» Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. II. 97 Unfitness for 
a state of moral and personal union and hfe-long interde- 
pendence. i8»s — Aids Rejt. (tSsS) I. .4pp. C. 412 In 
social and political life this acme is inter-dependence; in 
moral life it is independence. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 

6 Knowledge respecting natural phenomena and their inter- 
dependence. 

Imterdepe’ildeiicy. [Inter- 2 a.] =.prec. 

• 1838 Prase? s Mag. XVIl. 665 An interdependency of the 
will revealed as a fact., to the power of consciousness. 
1848 R- I. Wilberforce Incarnation iii. {1852) 43 That 
interdependency of structure, which unites the different 
portions of an organic agent into a co-ordinate whole. 1889 
Mivart Truth 493 The interrelations and interdepen- 
dencies which exist between the various orders of creatures 
inhabiting this planet- 

Xnterdependent (imtwdipemdcnt), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Dependent each upon the other; mutually 
dependent. 

x8x7 Coleridge Biog.Lii. (1882)57 Which.. .stand.. in in- 
terdependent connection with everything that exists. 1879 
H. Spencer Data Ethics i. § 2. 5 Conduct is a whole, .an 
aggregate of inter-dependent actions performed by an 
organism. . 1 , ■ 

Hence Interdepe’ndently, m an interdependent | 
manner, in mutual dependence. 

1884 H. Spencer in Contemp.Rev. June 773 .4 conception 
of (society) as having a natural structure in which all its j 
institutions, covemmental, religious, industrial, commercial, j 
etc., etc., are inter-dependenlly bound. 1890 Scribnefs Mag. 
Jan. 21 The buildings tvere intcrdependently combined. 

Interdespise (-drspai*2),v. rare. [Inter- i b.] i 
trans. To despise mutually, feel mutual contempt I 
for (each other) ; also absot. 

X840 De QuincEY in Tail's Ma/r. VII. 38 They met, they 
saw, they inlerdespised. 1893 Fairdairn Christ in Mod. 
Theol. I. il. 11. 1. 232 The two great masters, .cordially inter- 
de.spised each other. 

Interdestructive (imteidfstwktiv), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Mutually destructiTC. 

2805 W. Taylor in Ill, 245 There can be no 

such thing as unproductive capital; the terms are inter- 
destructive. 18x3 — in Monthly Mag. XXXV. 215 The 
document concerning Paradise, and the document concern- 
ing the Deluge, are mter-destructive. 

Hence Interdestru'ctivcness, mutual destnic- 
tiveness. 

X817 Godwin Mandevitle II. 103 Tliere are antipathies, 
and properties interchangeably irreconcilable and destruc- 
tive to each other I h:m found this true opposition and 
interdestmctlveuess in Clifford. 

Interdevotu*, etc. : see Inter- pref 


+ Xnterdi'Ce. Carpentry. Obs. Forms : 7 en- 
terdese, enter-, interdice, 8 enter-, intertise, 
-duce. [Derivation obscure. 

The OF. entretoise (app. of same meaning) : — late L, 
*intertensa ‘something stretched between’, would in Eng. 
normally assume the form *entertesc, of which the recorded 
enterdese and eutertise seem to be corruptions. The form 
enterdese seems to have been further corrupted into enter-, 
interdise, and perverted by pseudo-etymology into enter-, 
interduce, as if from L. ducere to lead ; w’hile entertise, 
interties, have suggested the formation of the mod. synonym 
' Intertie.] 

A horizontal piece of timber connecting two ver- 
tical pieces ; an Intertie. 

16*7. -^cc. St. Johtis^ Hasp,, Canierb., Payd for the 

laing in of two selles and laing in of enierdeses at Owsbanes 
houss.^ X663 Gerbier Counsel 67 Interdices and Braces 
seven inches and five inches. X703 Moxos Mech. Excrc. 
141 The Binding Intertises, or indeed, more properly Inter- 
duces. Ibid, 160 Enterduce, or Entertise. X703 T. N. City 
^ C. Purchaser luter-lies, -duces, ..urt those smaller 
pieces of Timber that lie Horizontally betwixt the Summers. 
*734 Builder's Did., Interties, Interduces, 

Xnterdict (i'ntsjdikt), sb. Forms : a. 3 en- 
tredit, 4 enterdite. B. 5 interdite. 7. 5 in- 
terdicte, 7- interdict. [ME. a. OF. entredit 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 14th c. intredit, mod. 
F. interdit, ad. L. interdicium (from interdictus, 
pa. pple. of interdte^rc to Interdict) to which the 
Eng. word was conformed in iCth c. The order 
in which the senses have been adopted in Eng. is 
reveise of that in wbicb they orig. arose.] 

1 . gen. An authoritative prohibition ; an act of 
forbidding peremptorily. 

• a 1626 Bacon (J.), Among his other fundamental laws, he 
did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions touching entrance 
of strangers. 167X Milton P. R. il 369 These are not 
Fruits forbidden, no interdict Defends the touching of these 
viands pure. 1824 W. Irving T. Traz\ I. 2iy, I put a 
positive interdict on my rooms being exhibited, x^i 
Myers Cath. Th. iii. xii. 46 Irrepressible instincts and in- 
terdicts of the Conscience and the Reason. 

2 . Law, a. Roman Law. A provisional decree 
of the prretor, in .a dispute of private persons re- 
lating to possession, commanding or (more usually) 
forbidding something to be done. 

x6xx Florid, Interdiitione , . Also an iniunclion made by 
the Magistrate, an interdict. 265* Needham tr. Seldens 
Mare Ct, 87 Ulpian saith, against that man who hath cast 
a Dam or Pile into the Sea, an Interdict is allowed him who 
perhaps may bee endamaged thereby. x68i Stair Inst. Lazo 
Scotl, w. xxvi. § X These actions [possessory] are like the 
interdict in the Roman law, uti possidetis. x88o Muiriibad 
Gains iv. § 140 They are called decrees when he orders 
something to be done, as when he commands that something 
shall be produced or restored ; interdicts, when he prohibits 
something to be done. 

b. Ec. Law. * An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, pronounced, on cause shown, 
for stopping any act or proceedings complained of 
as illegal or wrongful* (Bell Viet. Law Scotl^\ 
corresponding to an Injunction in English Law. 

18x0 Act loCea. ///, c. 1x2 §41 Bills of suspension and 
interdict shall. with respect to caution remain as at present. 
X876 Act 39 4 40 V’ict, c, 70 § 31 An interim interdict, al- 
though .-ippealed against, shall be binding till recalled. 

3 . R, C, Ch, An authoritative sentence debarring 
a particular place or person (esp. the former) from 
ecclesiastical functions and privileges, 

x*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10207 hast nou .. h® pope bi- 
.•Jout J>at he relesi h® entredit. Ibid. 10293 Drede in eche 
half was vpe ]>i^ king Ion Of mansinge & entredit, & al .<^0 
of is fon, xw Gower Co7tf. I, 259 This pope .. Hath sent 
the bulle ofnis sentence With cursinge and enterdite. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxvjii. (Arb.) 70, 1 shall .. sende there an 
Inderdicte that noman shal rede ne syngen ne crysiene 
chyldren ne burye the deede ne receyue sacramente. 168a 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 177 He requires them to put the 
whole Kingdom under an Interdict. 1760 Robertson 
Chas. y (1796) 211. xii. 423 Those Bulls and Interdicts .» 
made the greatest Princes tremble. 1815 Elrhinstone Acc. 
Cnubul (1842) I, 265 He . . stopped the usual call to prayers, 
and suspended all the ceremonies of religion, as if the 
country were under an interdict 1885 Catholic Did. (ed. 3) 
.‘Lv., Interdicts are divided into local, personal, and mixed. 

In the first kind a place is interdicted^ so that no divine 
office may be celebrated or heard in it, either by the inhabi- 
tants or by strangers. By the second kind per.<ons are 
interdicted, so as to be debarred from using the sacraments 
or exercising the functions prohibited, in whatever place 
they may be. By the mixed kind both place and persons 
are directly interdicted — e.g. a city and its inhabitants. 

4 . attrib. and Coinb. 

1875 PoSTE Gains iv, (ed. 2) 642 The mortgagor had by 
a lei^l fiction usucapion-possession, the mortgagee h.nd in- 
terdict-possession. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 7/2^ One of 
the Glendale men who was imprisoned in connection with 
the well-known interdict case, 1898 Holy Gmat 

28 The Interdict difficulty had pressed hardly on former 
legations against the heretics. 

Xnterdict (intajcU'kt), v. Forms: a. 3-4 en- 
tredite, 4-6 enterdite, -dyte, (4'’5 ©Dtir-, en- 
tyx-), B- 5“/’ interdyte, 6 intredite, interdite. 

7. 6- interdict. enlredite-n, 1 . entredit 

TERDICT sb., after OF. entredire, pa. pple. entredtt, 
ad. L. inierdtcere, interdict-um to interpose by 
speech, forbid by decree, f. inter between -h dlche 
to say, speak; subseq. conformed, first in prefix, 
and fimally in stem, to the L. ppl. stem interdUt: 
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As in the sb., the specific ecclesiastical sense was 
the earliest in Eng. use.] 

1 . irans. To declare authoritative!)" against the 
doing of (an action) or the use of (a thing) ; to 
forbid, prohibit; to debar or preclude by or as by 
a command. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) n. xy. 123 All 
foule thoughtes & carnalle desjTes to us ben interdyted and 
deiended. 1581 J. Bell HaddoiCs Osor. C8 As well 

bycause the Gospell interditeth it, as also l^j’cause reason 
reclaimeth agaynst it. 1592 Nobody <5- Sorncb. in Simpson 
Sc/i. S/taJts. (1878) I. 329 What traitrous hand dares inter- 
dict our way? 1631 Gouge God's Arrenus lit, § 54. 359 
Clement 8. had sent .. two Bulls, to interdict all claime or 
title to the Crown of England. X72S Odyss. xix. 

Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson JSn/. India III. 461 All proceedings against the 
Rawal were, .positively interdicted. 1865 Livincstone2/7/«- 
hesi Pref. 8 The Portuguese interdict all foreign commerce. 

2 . To restrain (a person) by authority from the 
doing or use of something ; to forbid to do some- 
thing; to debar or preclude from something. 
(With the legal instances cf. Inteiidiction 3 and 
Interdict sb. 2.) Const. t t do some- 
thing ; also with double obj. (a person a thing). 

• ^*575 Balfour's Practices (1754) .186 Ony pcrsoun may. . 
be interdictit fra alienation, dispositxoun, or making oftony 
takkls of ony his landis and heritage, hot be expresse con- 
sent and assent of certane of his kinnismen and freindis, 
quhome he plezsis to name, 1575-83 Anr. Sanoys Scrnt, 
(Parker Soc.) 204 Who . . will exclude thee out of his king- 
dom, interdict thee his tabernacle, x^t .S’c. Acts Jas. 
(15^7) c. 118 That the person, at quhais_ instance^ the vther 
is interdited or inhibite produce the said interdiction and 
inhibition . . to the Clerke of .the Schire. 16^ Holland 
X,ivy XKW 548 They judged him to bee a banished man., 
and interdicted the use of water and of fire. 1653 H, Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvii. 107 They interdicted that great 
Court from proceeding any further against them. 1713 
Steele Englishman No. 9. 57 In Italy.. Women are. .inter- 
dicted the Pleasures of Society and Conversation. 18x5 
Zeluca 11. 244 She is interdicted transmitting remembrance 
to old friends. 1836 Froude llisL Eng. II. ix. 31^ The 
clergy were interdicted from indulging any longer m the 
polemics of theology. 1876 Act 39 ^ 40 Viet. c. 70 Sch- A, 
To interdict the defender from [etc.] and to grant interim 
interdict. x88o Muirhe.ao Gaius 1. § 128. 49 A person who, 
on account of crime . . has been interdicted fire and water, 
forfeits his civic privileges. 

3 . EccL To cut off authoritatively from religions 
offices or privileges; to lay (a place or person) 
under an interdict : see iNXEBDKn’ sh. 3. 

ei*9o Bcket 1714 in S. Eng, Leg. I, 155 And entre-diten 
al engelond. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 10184 ^is bisso^es.. 
entreditede al lond, & walls al so, pat noting of cristen- 
dom Jier inne nere ido. 01385 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 892 
The pre.st scholde be enterdyted that dede such a wlonye 
to terme of al his l>’f, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vir. (1320) 
81 b/i For the woundjmge of a Cardjmall he enterdyted all 
the cyte of Rome. 1530 Tindale Pract. Prel, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 295 Then was the land interdicted many years. 
1556 Ckron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 That yere the londe 
wa.s enterdyted. x66o R. Coke Penuerff Suhj. 147 Alex- 
ander not only allowTs the Conquerors pretensions to the 
Crown of England, but interdicts all those who should 
oppose him. 1700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. goi The Legate 
.. Interdicted the University' of Oxford. 1883 [see Inter- 
dict sb. 3]. 

t Intei’di'Ot, fipl. a. Obs. Also 5 -djrto, 
-dicte. [ad. L. interdict-us, pa. pple. of inUr- 
(see prec.) ; cf.Y.ii!tcrJit,-e.^ Interdicted; 
construed as pa. pple. of Ikxebdiot v. 

1432-53 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 85 Hit was interdlcte [Hic- 
den inierdieSum fjtilj Trevisa was forbode] ..to kjTige 
Alexander, that he scholde not entre in to Babylon, c 1440 
Pram/. Parv. 262/2 Interdyte, inferdicius. 1484 (Haxton 
Faileso/ /^tr^efrSSp) 6 A place whiche is prophanc or Inter- 
dicte. a X593 Marlowe Faust. 763 Both he and thou shall 
stand excommunicate,And-interdictfrom church’s privilege. 

interdi-efced, ppr, a. [f. Interdict v. + -ed^.] 
Forbidden, prohibited ; debarred, precluded : see 
the verb. a. Of things. 

1565 T. Stapleton FoHr. Faith ii. 160 He .. hnngred 
not after the interdicted frutc, as Adam did. 1667 Milton 
P. L, VII. 47 Charg’d not to touch the interdicted Tree. 
1731 Johnson Rambler No. 163 r 5 Fruitless attempts to 
catch at interdicted happiness. X865 IStjor Early Hist. 
Mats. vi. 146 Occasion to obliterate interdicted words. 

b. Of persons : spec, in Law (see Interdic- 
tion 3). 

X637 Rutherford Lett. (iBSc) I. 299 Let me be His inter- 
dicted heir. X754 Rrskine Princ. Be. Law (tBoq' ioS Re- 
duction, .may be brought not only’ by’ the heirs of the inter- 
dicted person, and by the interdictors, but by' the interdicted 
person himself. 1863 Burton Bh. Hunter 344 An inter- 
dicted pastor, wandering over the desol.ite moors. 1880 
Muirkead Uifiian xix, § 5 note^ It was dented to the inter- 
dicted spendthrift. 

Interdixting, ttbl. sb. Forms ; see Inter- 
dict V. [-1NG L] The action of the verb Inter- 
dict; interdiction. (Now rare exc. as gerund.) 

^ cx3^Wvcup Set. IJ'hs. III. 361 Suspendingis,. enterdit- 
ingis, cursingis, and reisingis of croiserie. 14^ Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxlvit. 326 They’ pronounced the general! 
enterdytyng thurghout al cnglona so that the chirch dores 
were shytte. 1323 I.D. Berners Froiss. I. eexfi. 260 The 
pope shall ,. gyuc gcnerall sentences of cursynge, and .sus- 
peiicion of enicrdyiy’ngc to renne ^-pon vs. 1530 Tindale 
Praci. Prelates in Ex/cs. ^ Azotes (Parker Soc.) 295 When 
neither theinterdicting neither that secret subliliy’ holp [etc.]. 
Xiiterdiction (intoidi-kfan). Also 5-6 enter- 
diccion, 6 interdiccion. [ad. L. iuterdicticn-em^ 


n. of action from inierdic^re to Intebdict, In its 
earliest form agreeing with an OF. type '^eniredic- 
tion : cf. Intebdict sb. and vl\ The action of in- 
terdicting, or fact of being interdicted. 

1 . The action of forbidding by or as by authority ; 
authoritative or peremptory prohibition. 

*579 J* StubRcs Ga/ingGttlf A\y\it Against those in- 
terdictions in the law which sceme to compas in no more 
but the Canaanites Icbusitcs [etc.]. i6$6 W. Montague 
Accom/l. IVotn. 233 Freedom extinguishes desire, and in- 
terdiction kindles it. 2738 W^ardurton Eiv. Legal, 1. 208 
This Interdiction of sepulchral Rites. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. iii. 223 This act operated as an absolute 
interdiction of the catholic rites. 

2 . £ecl. The issning of an interdict ; the action 
of laying (a place, etc.), or condition of being laid, 
under an interdict: see Interdict i. 

1454 Fabyan Chron. vir. 318 Of the maner of this Enter- 
diccion of this lande haue I seen dynierse opynyons. 1592 
tr. yunius' Revel. xiH. 16 To use most violent interdictions, 
and to shoot out cursings. 2670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 11. 
1. 212 Se\*eTaI poor Bishops arc rendred subject to inter- 
dictions and censures. ^1730 Shesstone^ Ruined Abbey 
218 The wily Pontiff scorns not to recall His interdictions. 

3 . Law. a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed upon 

a person incapable of managing his own affairs on 
account of unsoundness of mind, improvidence, etc. 
b. = Interdict 2 a, b. c. Rom. Law. Inter- 

diction of fire and water', a sentence of banishment 
or outlawry forbiddingthe supply to the person sen- 
tenced of fire and w’ater or the necessaries of life. 

c X575 Bal/out^s Practicks (1754) *86 All publicatiounis and 
interdictlounis aught and sould be maid>.quhair the persoun 
interdictit dwellis. X579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 961 So 
were Brutus and Cassius, and all their friends condemned, 
with interdiction of water and fire. 1381 Sc. Acts las. VI 
(1597) c. it8 That all inhibitiones and interdictiones to be 
raised hereafter for quhatsumever cause. .be. .produced. .to 
the Schireffe clerk of the Schire, quhalr the persone inter- 
dited or inhibit dwellis. x68x [see InterdictorI. 1754 
Erskine Princ. Law Scott, i. vii. § 32 Judicial interdiction 
is imposed by a Sentence of the Court of Session. x86t W. 
Bell Diet. Law Seot.^ Interdiction is a sy'stem of judicial, 
or of voluntary restraint, provided for those who, from weak- 
ness, facility, or profusion, are liable to imposition.. . Volvn- 
iary interaictionis, imposed by the sole act oi the interdicted 
person, who, being conscious of his facility', lays himself 
under this Testmint.. .yudiciat interdiction is imposed by 
sentence of the Court of Session; generally’ proceeding on 
an action at the instance of a near kinsman of the facile 
person. [See also Interdictor, quot. xE6x.3 X8S7-C Act 31 
<5- 32 Viet, c. 64 § 16 The particular registers of inhibitions 
and interdictions throughout Scotland shall be discontinued. 
2^ MuinHEAD CWmr ^ Ul/ian Digest 472 Citizenship., 
was lost . . by . . interdiction of fire and water, which prac- 
tically was outlawry. 

Snterdictive (intwdi'kliv), a. rare. [f. L. 
interdict-, ppl. stem (see prea) + -ive.] « Inter- 
dictory. 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Caih. 185 It ^^'as 
an hasty’ rashnesse. . to award a sentence so resolutely’ Inter- 
dictiue. 2641 Milton Animadv. xiH. Wks. (1851) 230 A 
timely' separation from the flock by that interdicrive sen- 
tence. 

Interdictor (intwdi’ktaj, -gi), [a. late L. in- 
terdictor forbidder (TertuU.), agent-n. from inter- 
to Interdict.] a. One who interdicts, b. 
Sc. Law. (See quot. 1861.) 

x68x Stair Inst. Law Scott, s, § 37 Our custom bath 
interdictions, whereby persons, acknowledging their own 
weakness .. do therefore bind themselves, that they shall 
not act without the consent of those persons, interdictors 
therein mentioned. 2754 Erskine Princ. Law Scott, i. vii. 
§ 34 All deeds, done . .without the consent of his interdictors 
..are subject to reduction. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 
S.V. Voluntary interdiction., is usually executed 

in the form of a^ bond, whereby the granter obliges himself to 
do no deed which may’ affect his estate, without the consent 
of certain persons tlrercin named, technically c.-vllcd interdic- 
tors.. .Onerous or rational deeds, granted by the interdicted 
person, are effectual without the consent of the interdictors, 
i883 Li/e D. McLaren II. xvii. 68 Lord Gifford decided in 
favour of the interdictors. 

Snterdiefcory (intaidi’ktsri), a. [ad. late L. 
interdicidri’US, f. interdictor \ see prec. aud -ORY.] 
Having Ihe quality or effect of interdicting; be- 
longing to or conveying interdiction; prohibitory. 

- 2755 JoHNSOir, belonging to an interdiction. 
Ainsworilu 1786 Antig. in Anju Keg. 707/s The effect of 
that abomination .. w^s interdictory. 1844 R. Wardlaw 
Proverbs (18^) II. xliv. 116 There is nothing interdictory’ 
of the use of it. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iir. v. 20 
Interdictory statutes declared marriages with Jews aud 
heathens not only in\’alid but adulterous. 

InterdifFerentiation : sec Inter- 
SnterdifPase (intwdifirr-z), v. [Inter- i aj 
trans. To diffuse between or among other things. 
So Interdiffnsion (-difir7’30n), diffusion between 
or among other things, or each other ; mutual dif- 
fusion. Interdifftisive (-difw/’siv) a., tending to 
mutual diffusion ; hence Interdiffu’sivexicss. 

* rtxSsg G. Wilson Relig.Chetn. (1862) 24 T'hat property 
of interdiffusiveness among elastic fluids. 2664-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 812 This mixture or interdiffusion likewise 
t.ikes place when the gases communicate ^y^th each other 
through minute pores or apertures of insensible magnitude. 
xBSa Ogilvie cites North. Brit. Rev. for InierdtJPuse. 
Interdict (untaidi-d^it). [f. Inter- 3 a -i- 
L. digit-us linger. Digit.] The part of the hand 
(or foot) between the roots of the adjacent digits. 


x87S H. C. Wood Therap. (2879) 454 This is rubbed b 
night and morning for three days, especially to the inter- 
digits and wrists. 

Interdigital (intaidi-d^ital), a. [ad. L. in- 
ierdigitdlis, i\ inter ■k'digiltts finger.] Situated be- 
tween, or connecting, digits (fingers or toes). 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Ana/. II. 519/1 Up to the second or 
third month of intra-uterine life an interdigital membrane 
exists. 1874^ CouES Birds A’’. JV. 645 Anterior toes all Ion"* 
the interdigital webs broad. 2875 .H. C. Wood Thtral. 
(1879) 326 The interdigital membrane of the frog. 

lutei’digitate (intsjdi-djite't), J). Chiefiy 
Anat. [f. Inter- i b + L. digit-u! finger+-ATz 2 ; 
cf. Digitate v.I 

1. iiilr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands when clasped; to project or be inserted 
alternately between each other, ns processes of a 
muscle, etc. ; to inosculate by reciprocal serrations. 

2847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 737/2 An equal number of 
similar processes .. with which they’ interdigitatc. 18.. 
Owen cited in Ogilvie, The groups of characters that are 
essential to the true definition of a plant and animal mter- 
digitate, so to speak, in that low department of the organic 
world from which the two great branches rise and diverge 
2870 Rolleston Atiint. Life 193 It [the posterior relraaor) 
inter .digitales very freely’ with the protractor pedk. 18S; 
Lancet 24 Sept. 604/1 This strapping., is fenestrated, and 
cut into strips that interdigitate. 2893 Burdon-Sanderson 
Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc., Questions . . which here, though 
they do not overlap, at least interdigitate, 

2. trans. To cause to interlock or inosculate in 


this way. rare^^. 

• 1B64 in Webster. 2882 in Ogilvie. 

Hence Intsrdi’gitating ppl. a. 

287s Roman^ in Life (r895V25 Interposing a great num- 
ber of inlerdigitating cuts in the course of the spiral, 

. Interdigitatioa (imtoadidaittf'-Jan). Chiefly 
Atuit. [n. of action f. prec. : see -ation.] The 
action or condition of interdigitating ; cotter, an in- 
terdigitating structure, or one of a number of inter- 
digitating processes. . . • 

a 1864 Given cited in Webster. 2872 Mivart Elem.Attai. 
24 When bones are immovably’ joined by an interdigitaticn 
of their Irregularly shaped margins, they’ are said to be 
joined by’ suture. 1B74 CoUes Birds N. jV Inttod. 10 
The boundary line in these latitudes is a zig-zag of inter- 
digitations. , 

Interdispensation, - distinguish, -district, 
-division, etc. i see liSTzii-.pref. 

Interdite, -dyte, obs. var. Interdict sb. and t'. 
t Interdi’tement. Obs. [f. interdite, earlier 
form of Interdict v. + -jie.vt. (Possibly from mi 
DF. original.)] = Interdiction 2., 

1530 Palscr. 234/2 interditement, inierdissement, 15^3 
Foxc A. d' M. 594/x Vnder payne of interditement, suspend- 
ing and excommunication. 

Interduce, variant of Interdice Obs. 

+ Jnterdti'Ct. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. inter’ 
dnet-us interpunctuation, between 

leading, f. dne^e to lead.] (See quot) 

1656 Blount Gfissogr,, Diterduct, a space between full 
stntences in printing or writing. 

Inhere, obs. form of Entibk. 
t Intere’mpt, />//. a. Gbs. rare. [ad. L. ?«- 
terempt-us, pa. pple. of interimlrc. see next.] 
Destroyed. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

1561 Queen E&ikcr tiS62 ColUtr), Wherby good order nniy 
sone be interempte, _ 

t Intere’mption. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
interemptibn-ein (Tert.), n. of action from inlert’ 
mere to cut off, destroy, slay, f. inter (Inter-) + 

emereiohvLy, orig. to take.] destruction, slaughter, 
2656 Blount Glossogr., Inicrem/tion, a killing or slapng. 
2664 H. More Myst. Inig. 200 Nor was It seasonable to 
take notice of., his utter anti final perdition, he being to 
revive again after his first Interemption. 

Inter-entanglement, -epidemic, -epime- 
ral,' -epithelial; see Inter- 
Interepte, obs. corrupt f. iNTEimurr v. 
flntere-quitate, 7/. Obs. rare^°- [ad. ppl- 
stem of L. initreqnitare to Tide between, f. tntcr 
between + cqniidre to ride.] (Sec quot.) Hcncc 
* 1 * Interesqnita’tion. 

• 1636 Blount Glossogr.. Interegjtitate, to ride between. 
2638 PiiiLLirs, Intcreguiiation, a riding between. 

fXnieress, sh. Obs. Also 5-6 Gnteres(Be, 
en-, intresse. [JIE. and AF. interesse, a. med. 
L. interesse compensation for loss, compensator 
payment, sb. use of L. interesse to be between, to 
differ, make a difference, to concern, be of impor- 
tance. Cf. Pr., It., Gcr. interesse, Sp- intercs^^f^ 
the OF. sb. was interest : see Interest sb."] 

1. Therelalionofbeing legally concerned or having 

part (in the ownership or possession of any’tnirtg}i 
legal concern, title, or claim ; = Interest sb. i. ^ 

[1387-8 Rolls Parlt. III. 246^2 Si ascun pretende d avoir 
droit ou intere.sse cn ycclic.s (forfaituresj, sue .tu 
lui sembTcafaTrc.] 2430-2 Ibid. IV. 376/2 
tion be made, .tliat alie yepcrsoncs yat prciendc .my 1 
resse to object nyens yat part le yat preteiidnh hj'm - 
mulire [etc.]. 2473 Sib J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 73^ j. 
200 That my moodre be agreable to the by ■ . 

Ih’enlresse that she bathe for my brother V ilham, 
shall nott be off age thys vij. ycer. 14^1 Act 7 ' 
c. 2 5 5 ITie right liile and interesse that they ..have in 
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INTEREST, 


same. 1523 Ld. Bfrners Froisr. 1 . xx'. 2B All nghlls and 
enteresses that euerj' baron had In Scotlande, was than dene 
forgyuen. 1659 Eti^latid's Con/,6 The House of Commons 
..had.. asserted theirlnteress in the Militia. 

b. iranrf. Concern, part, share in (anything). 
.= Interest sb. 1 d, e. 

c 1374 Chaucer 71 The heuene hath proprete of 

sykyrnesse, This world hath euer resides trauayle ; Thy 
laste day is ende of myn intresse [v.m interesse, intersse, 
encresse] In general, this reule may nat fayle. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas Prol. 39 Though woe with ioye have an in- 
tresse. Ibid. !. i. (1544) I b, The soyle embroyded ful of sumer 
fioures Where wedes wicked had none interesse. • 15^ 
Murray in H. Campbell Love Lett, il/ary Q. Scots (i8?4) 
58 ITie trial of the said Quenis interes in the murder of the 
King our soverane J^rdis father. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. 
Pilar. 11667) 287 There he found a discourse of the Nature 
of loy- .of the Inleress that our Animal Spirits have in it. 

2 . The relation of advantage or profit; benefit; 
Interest zb. 2, 2 b. 

1452 Rich. Dk. York Charges agsi. Dk. Somerset (MS, 
Cott. Vesp. C. xiv. If. 40} For the grete welfare and the 
comen availls and interesse of your magesle Roiall and of 
this youre noble roialme. i6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xtv. g 11 Such oftentimes is the corruption of humane nature, 
that it will . .thrust the pietie due to our Countrey vnder the 
inferiour respect of particular interesses. x6i3Siieri,cy Trat>. 
Persia 83 Toembarke you in dangerous enterprises for others 
interesses. 1632 J. HAY^VARD tr. BiondCs Eromena 120 In a 
noble minde one generous act prevailes more than all wordly 
interesses. *657 Heylin Hist. Ref. I. ii. iii. 32 Tliat they 
should lay aside their particular interesses, to center all to- 
gether upon one design. 1678 Cudworth IntelL Sprst. i. ii. 
§ 21. 84 That it is also the Interess of Civil Sovereigns and 
of all Common-wealths, that there should neither be Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheists would perswade 
in this manner. 

b. Self-interest; =Interest j/;. 5. 

1678 Cudworth IntcH. Syst. i. v. 847 These are the men, 
who afterwards Argue from Interesse also against a God 
and Religion. 

3 . Injury; compensation for injury; = Interest 
sb. 9. [Cf. med.L. davina ei interesse, F. doni' 
mages et inUrHsi\ 

1489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. nt. xi, 19T He is holden as he 
was byfore to suene damages and Interesses that he hathe 
doon unto hym by wronge hande. 

4 . Interest on money, usury ; s= Interest 10. 

*S*9 Hen. VIII hxsiruct. Oraior Rome (MS. Cott. Vit, 

B, XI. If, 74 b), Which money,. shalbe truelyrepayde with in- 
teresse. x^SUuall Erasm. Par, LukcynK. 153 He. .would 
haue streigbtely required it together with the encrease 
of entresse. 1716 Let. to Dk, /i/outrose 19 Nov. in Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., He carries . . my books and bonds for 
entre.ss, not yet paid, along witli him. 

t Intere’ss, Obs. Pa. pple. interessed, 
-est. [f. Interess sb. : cf, F. inUresser to invest 
with a share, etc. ; earlier, to injure, hurt, damage 
(15th c. in Godef.), f. L. interesse.] 

1 . trans. To invest (a person) with a right to or 
share in something; to admit to a privilege; «= 
Interest v. 1. Chiefly in pass.^ to be intenssedy 
to have a right or share. 

1577-87 HoLiNSHEDC4mt. (1807) 11-35 Thesonnesof king 
Malcolme were aided . . to obteine the crowne of Scotland, 
whereunto they were interessed. 1602 Warner / f/A Eng, 
Epit. (1612) 378 Who .. disclaiming all other Titles as liti- 
gious, interessed himselfe here by the only Title of Con* 
querour. 160$ Shaks. Lear i. i. 87 To whose loue. 
The Vines of France, and Milke of BurgUndie, Striue to be 
interest. 1617 Hicron iVks. II. 102 Man, in bis hrst estate 
. . was in fauour with God, and interessed into the attend- 
ance of angels. 1657 Austen Fmtit Frees ii. 59 The soule 
sees it seife interessed in the kingdome and all the riches 
and treasures of it. 1674 Pi-ayforo Skill Mus. I. xl. 47 To 
leach them to those who have been interessed in my house. 

2. 'I’o cause to be objectively concerned ; to 
affect, implicate, to involve; = Interest v. 2. 
Chiefly in pass. 

1570 Earl Lennox Let. in H. Campbell Love Left. Mary 
Q. Scots (1824) 229 Hir riclit dewlie to 30W and me, being 
the parteis interest. 1617 J. Woodford in Bucdeach MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 199 [This] could not be done without 
interessing the honour of some, which was not to be touched. 
1622 hlissELDEN Trade Zg In the East India Action 
certainely the Kings Honour is interessed. . x/z-jLisauderff 
Cal. III. 50 A suspicion that she was interest in the discourse. 
1^3 Boyle Us/. Ex/. Kat. Philos, ii. ii. Being unwill- 
ing to interesse the reputation of Holy Writ.. in the doubt- 
hil contentions of Naturalists, 

3. To affect injuriously; to injure, endamage. 

1598 Grcnewey Tacitus' Ann. iii. ii. (1622) 66 Whereof 

being conuicted, he could not be interessed, if he could 
purge himselfe of the latter crimes. 1599 Burgh Rcc. Abet<- 
deen (Spald. Cl.) H. 181 Dyvers of the cuntriemen and of 
the inhabitantis of this burght ar giytumlie intrest in the 
wynler day, throw the insufficlencie and hoilUs in the said 
calsey, 1607 E. Grimstont. tr. Goulart's Mem, Hist, 127 
tShe] was found inteiessed in the heart with certaine im- 
posthumes and two stones. 

4 . To cause to take an active part, to rouse to 
action, to engage ; rcjl. to take part (F. s^inUres- 
ser) ; « Interest -v. 4. 

1623 Massinger Dk, Milan i. i, The wars so long con- 
tinued. .Have inleress'd, in cither's cause, the most Of the 
Italian princes. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 17 He 
miglit have gain’d the Victory for us Christians, without 
interessing Heaven in the Quarrel. 17x1 Shaftesb, Charac. 
(i 737 » II. III. ii. 416 That which interesses and engages men 
as Good. 

■5. To affect with a feeling of concern ; rcjl. To 
concern oneself, fast. To be concerned. 

• 16S4 hlARVELL Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 173 No Prince in 


Christendom doth inleress Himself more in your-MaJestie’s 
health . . than my Master. 1697 Dryden dEsieid Ded., To 
love our native country .. to lie interessed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. 

Hence f Intere*ssing vbl, sb.y admitting {into a 
position, etc.). 

a - 1655 Tines Lords Su//. {1677) 342 The interessing of 
Christ into pre-eminence. 

t intere’ssed, ppl. a. Obs. £f. Inteuess v, + 

•EDI.] =lNTEnlESTED. 

1598 Florio, IniiressatOt interessed, loucht in honor, or 
reputation. 1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondHs Banish'd Virg. 
79 We were with interessed kindnesse conveniently accomo- 
dated in the Castle of the poope. 1640 Bp. Hall Humb. 
Remonslr. 3 There are not more eyes in these three inter- 
essed kingdomes, than are now bent on you, 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. vii. § 19 The most inleiressed, passionate, 
or prejudicaie Person, x’joj Reflex, n/on Ridicule 70 
It ought to divert the Indiflerent, without wounding the 
Interess’d. 

Xiiteressee*« rare. [f. Interess v. + -ee i ; 
F. intiressli] One who is interested or concerned 
(in something) ; an interested party, 
x6xa W. Folkingham Art of .SufT'cy litle-p., For euery 
other Inleressee in the Profits or Practise deriued from the 
compleate Survey of Manours, Lands, &c. 1826 Bentham 
in Westin. Re^t. VI. 450 By rendering conveyances . . some- 
what less unintelligible to parties and other interessees. 

tlntere^ssent. Obs. rare^^. [ad. med.L. 
inieressent'evty pr. pple. of L. interesse : see In- 
terest,] = prec. 

CX677 List of Shi/s tn Marvell Growth Po/ery 66 
The Iiiteressents are really damaged,, .to the value of 759/. 

if Xntere*sse termini. Law. [med.L., = in- 
terest of term or end.] A right of entry on a lease- 
hold estate, acquired through a demise. 

[1628 Coke On Lift. 345 b, Interesse is vulgarly taken for 
a terme or chattle reall, and more particularly for a future 
tearme, in which case it is said in pleading, that he is pos- 
sessed De interesse termini.^ 1658 tr. Coke's Rep. v. 124 
(1826) III. 253 Such interesse terjitini cannot by disseisin 
or feoffment be divested. 1809 Tomlins Jacob's Laxo 
Diet. s.v. Interest, The bare lease . . gives him [the lessee) 
a right of entry on the tenement, which right is called his 
interest in the term, or interesse termini. 1893 Laxo Times 
Re/. LXVIIL 428/2 The plaintiff having only an 
termini, and never having been in possession, he could not 
maintain . . an action for trespass, 
f Intere'ssor. Obs. rare, \p..mt^.'L.intcressor 
(Du Cange), f. interesse to be among.] A partner, 
a fellow. 

1672 Petty Pol. AnaU xl Tracts (1769) 357 Why may not 
the rents of the same be actually sent, without prejudice to 
the other three pares of the tuteressorfs) thereof! 

Interest (‘rnterest), sb. Also 5 entrest, 6 
euteresfc, (>-7 intrest, (7 inl’rest). [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Interess, app. after the cognate 
F. interest (1290 in Godef.), mod.F. iuiir^t, app. 
a sb. use of L. interest it makes a difference, con- 
cerns, matters, is of importance, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, indie, (used impersonally) of the vb., of whicii 
t!ie infinitive interesse was used as a sb, in med.L., 
and in the other Romanic langs. and ME. 

There is much that is obscure in the history of this word, 
first as to the adoption of L. interest as a sb., and secondly 
as to the hislorj* of the OF. sense ‘ damage, loss No other 
sense is recorded in Fr. until the j6th c. As this was not 
the 15th c. sense of Eng. inieress[e, it is curious that the 
form of the French word should have affected the Eng. 
The relations between the sense-development in French and 
English in i6-i7thc, are also far from clear.] 

1 . The relation of being objectively concerned in 
something, by having a right or title to, a claim 
upon, or a share in, 

a. The fact or relation of being legally con- 
cerned; legal concern in a thing; esp. right or 
title to property, or to some of the uses or benefits 
pertaining to property; = Interess sb. 1. 

X450 Rolls Parlt. V. 185/1 Noon^ of youre Liege peple 
hafiiyng interest, right or title, of orin oiiy of the premisses. 
1478 Sir T. Paston in P. Lett, No. 814 JII. 222 He never 
knywe..th3t 1 haddcanyclayme or entrest in the maner off 
Heylesdon. 1523 Fitziierb. Burv, 7 b, Their tytell and in- 
terest grewc by enberytaunce, x57x Witts ft Inv. H. C. 
(Surtees 1835)352, I gyue to John Stephen. .all myquarreU 
geare . . & my whole interest and good will of my Quarrell. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. 1 84 All your Interest in those 
'I'erritorics Is vtteriy bereft you. ^ 1628 Coke On Lilt. 345 b, 
Interesse .. in legall imderstanding extendeth to Estates, 
Rights and Titles^ that a man hath of, in, to, or out of Lands, 
for he is truly said to haue an interest In them. 1653 Hol- 
cnorr Procopius, Goth. Wars iv. 139 They transport many 
Families to the Francks, who plant them in desert Countries, 
and upon that ground pretend an interest to the Island. 
1767 BLAOtSTONE Comm. II. xx. 323 TTie estates exchanged 
must be equal in quantity; not of value but of interest; 
as fee-simple for fee-simple. 1858 Ld. St, Leonards 
Bk. Pro/. Laxv xv. loi Vou should always, before granting 
a lease, consider what interest j^ou hav'e m the estate. 
fe, ^549 CoVEBDALx:, etc. Erasm. Par. Jude 22 We in be- 
leuing the Gospell, haue through Baptisme escaped Satans 
eiuerest. x6ooShaks. v.l8 Cloxtf. But Awdrie, there 

is a youth heere in the Forrest 1a>'es ckume to you. Awd. 

I, I know who ’tis ; he hath no interest in mee in the world. 
1632 J. Hayward xx. StondCs Erometta 39 One who next 

the King his Father, claimed greatest interest in P , for 

having bred him up from his infancie. a 1680 Butler 
Ele/k. in Moon 1. 165 Proud of his Int’xest in the Glory Of 
so miraculous a Story. 

b. Right or title to spiritual privileges. 

1607 Hicron Wks. I. 482 A freedome it is from the bond- 


age of Sathan .. giuing an interest into Gods fauour. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics 53 Tho all eternity were full of trea- 
buves..and our interest to all never .«:o perfect. ax’j\6 
South Txvch^e Serin. (1744) II. 149 Let him impartially .ask 
himself .. what evidences he has of his .. interest in the 
second Covenant. 


c. Right or title to a share in something; shart^ 
part. 

cxs86 Ctess Pemdroke Ps. cii. xv, Thou art one, still 
one; Tyme, Interest in thee hath none. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, II. ii. 47 Ah so much interest haue II] in thy 
sorrow, As I had Title in thy Noble Husband. x6ii Tour- 
N'EUR . 4 ih. Trag. i. ii. Wks. 1S78 1. 19 The honestie of your 
conuersaiion makes me request more inl’rcst in your iami- 
liaritie. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Banish'd Virg. 72, 
I^am sorrj' that her love hath so small interest in you. xySi 
CowrER Conversat, 74 A Persian, .begg’d an interest in his 
frequent prayers. 

f d. Participation or share in cioing something 
or the production of some result. Obs, 

x66o Neio Ex/. Phys. Meeh.xxui. 184 Suspecting 

that ..the Figure of the Vessel might have .an interest in 
this odde Phasnomenon. J67X Flavel Fount. Life v. 12 
Great is the Interest of Words in this doctrine, 1709 F. 
Hauksbee Phys. Mech. Ex/.v. (1719) 145 A signal Demon- 
stration of the Influence and Interest of the Air in these 
Phoenomena. rr 1748 Watts (J.), Endeavour to adjust the 
degrees of influence, that each cause might have in produc- 
ing the effect, and the proper agency and interest of each 
therein. 

e. esp. A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim 
upon anything ; the relation of being a part-owner 
of property, a shareholder or bondholder in a com- 
mercial or financial undertaking, or the like. 

1674 Xx.Martiniere's Voy. H. Countries 2 To address my- 
self to a Friend of mine who had a principal interest in that 
affair, and to desire his Mediation to the Company. X767 
Blackstdne Comm. II. x’xx. 460 A practice of insuring 
large sums without having any property on board, which 
were called insurances, interest orno interest. 1824 J. JIar- 
SHALL Const. O/iu. (1839^ 345 Planter’s Bank of 
Georgia is not the state of Georgia, although the state holds 
an interest in it. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1S76) 1. xiv. 239 
He was a btiyer and seller of those fractional and volatile 
interests in trading adventures which go by the name of 
* shares 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right (1890) 73/1 We 
had .. bought up all the ‘interests’, that is, snares, half 
shares, and quarter shares, on or near the supposed run of 
gold that we had struck. 

2 . The relation of being concerned or affected in 
respect of advantage or detriment ; esp. an advan- 
tageous relation of this kind, 

rt X533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. Let. v. (R.\ 
Without interest we commit sinne, sceyng pej'ne commyng 
withall, x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 55 ‘There was none 
in Lisbone but had some interest in tins warre, who so had 
not his sonne there, had his father;., the traders ..did 
venture their wealth in it. x6xx Shaks. Cymb, iv. Ii. 365 
What's thy interest In this sad wracke? 2639 T. Brucis tr. 
Camus' Mor. Relat, 269 By reason of the double interest of 
pleasure and profit. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV, viil, 1 have an 
interest in being first to deliver this message, as I expect for 
my reward to Be honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand as a 
partner. x;r8o Burke Corr. (1844’) II. 369 No people ought 
to be permitted to live in a countrj', who are not permitted 
to have an interest in its welfare. 181S J. W.^ Orokcr in 

C. Pa/eis {1884) 1. iii. 66 Castlereagh says what intere.st has 
Fouene now to tell a lie? 2849 Macaulay //r>/. Eng. vi. 
II. 39 Persons who were bound by strong ties of interest to 
the goveniment. 


b. That which is to or for the advantage of 
any one; good, benefit, profit, advantage. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard, m. 129 Caried with amblclous 
respectes touching their interests and desires particular. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. i. ii. 64 No more that Thane of Cawdor 
shall deceiue Our Bosome interest. 169X Norris Pract, 
Disc. II Is not everj’ tiling almost reckoned Profitable only 
so far as it conduces to some Temporal Interest? 1724 
Swift Dra/ier's Lett. Iii. Wks. 1761 HI. 48 His profit is 
preferred, not only before the interest, but the very’ safety’ 
and being of a great Kingdom, 1745 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 
17 One who has our interest at heart. 2843 J. Clason 
Sersn. v. 85 He thought it to his temporal interest to do it. 
i855_ Prescott Philip II, it. vii. (1857) 278 His devotion to 
the interests both of the king and of religion. 2884 Laxo 
Times LXXVII. 20/1 It is the interest of the keeper of an 
asy’lum to retard or conceal the recovery’ of his patient. 

e. In the interest {interests') of : on the side of 
what is advantageous or beneficial to. 

2726 Addison Freeholderf^o. 4 ? The Women of our 
Island , who are the most eminent for Virtue and good Sense, 
are in the Interest of the present Government. 2727 Swift 
Country Post Wks. 1755 III. i. 175 She had betrayed us, 
and was in the interest of the kite aforesaid. 2771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 347 The party in the interests of Lewis began 
to lose ground. 1802 MaR- Edgeworth Moral T. (i8r6; I. 
xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a clerk who was not 
in his interests. 1858 De Quin'Ccy If'ks. IX. Pref. 10 note, 

‘ In the interest* (to use a slang phrase Just now coming into 
currency) of enlightened patriotism. 1884 Manch. Lxaui. 
27 May’ 5/1 In the interests of humanity’ there is no need 
to regret the change. 

3. A thing in which one has an interest or concern. 

1628 BoLTONF/<7rNf 111. xix. (1636)236 Very many striving 

together whose prisoner he should bee, the prey VTis tome 
in peeces while they' wrangled about that interest. *659 

D. PELL/;«/r. Sen 384 Many times your interests are seised 
on by storms, sometimes by Py’rais. 1678 Cudwobih Intcll. 
Syst. I. iv. § 3T. 476 The Supreme God is saluted, .as llie 
Great Wonder of the World, and Ir.te/est of iMankmd. 
283s I. Tavlor S/ir. Des/ot. vi. 267 Religion is in a secon- 
dary yet not an unimportant s^ense an intcre-t of the present 
life. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pnm/h. in. 2 Colonies exate 
more attention at present than any’ of our other interMts, 

4. A business, cause, or principle, in which .t 



INTEREST. 
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INTERESTED. 


number of persons are interested; the party in- 
terested in such a business or principle ; a party 
having a common interest ; a religious or political 
party, business connexion, etc. 

x574 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 546 He will be regarded 
as great patron of y* protestant Interest, 1679 in Puller 
Moder. Ch. (1843) 290 [’i’his] would greatly strengthen 

the Protestant interest. 17x4 Pope Let. to the H on. 

S June, He said that I u-as enter’d into a cabal with Dean 
-Swift and others to write against the Whig Interest. 172$ 
De Foe Voy.ronnd\VorId{^Z^Q) 28 Caballing and forming 
an interest among the men. 17^ Boliscbroke 
Hist. ii. (1752) 39 The notion of creating a new, that is, a 
moneyed interest, in opposition to the landed interest. 1830 
D’Iskaeli Chas. f. III, iv. 38 ITie cabinet was divided by 
two opposite interesLs. 189*. J-c^ds Merc. 27 Apr. 4/7 *1110 
banking intere.st in the City is known to be averse to the 
change. 1893 Daily Hnvs 28 Feb. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone.. said 
that interests were alwa)*s awake, while the country too 
often slumbered and slept. 

5. Regard to one's o^vn profit or advantage; 
selfish pursuit of one's own welfare; s=Self-in- 

TEUEST. 

1622 Mabbe ir. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/. ii.x.'c.4n, Loue, 
interest, and feare, are those three ropes that halter lustice. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Cannis' Admir. Events I love 
you without interest, without pretence, and \nthout any 
other desire, then to see you. 1734 tr. Eollin's Anc. Hist. 
V. 25 7'he more she wa.s above interest the more .she aban* 
doned herself to ambition, a 1839 Pracd Poems (1864) II. 
102 The coil That interest flings upon our hearts. 

6. Influence due to personal connexion ; power 
of influencing the action of others; personal influ- 
ence with (+ iii) a person or body of persons. To 
make interest^ to bring personal influence to bear. 

(1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 224 Lorenzo and Salerio, 
%velconie hether, If that the youth of my new interest heere 
Haue power to bid you welcome.) x6oo E. Blount tr. 
Conesta^io 202 Those magistrates were mechanicke men, 
in whom feare hath a more interest, then the respect of a 
King. 1633 Act Govt. Commzv. 45 Several persons of In- 
terest and Fidelity in this Commonwealth. 1676 tr. Gnii- 
laticrcs I'oy. Athens 365 Her interest with him is such, 
that she governs him absolutely. 1700 Strvph Ann. Ee/I 
I . ii. 50 Early interest was made with Elizabeth for the con* 
tinuance of the old religion. 1723 True Briton No. 56. 488 
The Author made no Interest (a.s the Phrase goes), ‘I'hat is 
to say, was so Civil to .. his Cotemporaries, as to suppose 
they were qualify'd to hear and see for themselves. X761 
Hume Hist, En^. II. xx.wi. 293 To raise the people in the 
counties, .where his interest lay. 

7 . The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing ; hence, the state of 
feeling proper to such a relation, or a particular 
foim or instance of it ; a feeling of concern for or 
curiosity about a person or thing. 

X77X Mackenzie Man Feel. sni. (1803) 9 There are certain 
interests, which the world .supposes ever>' man to have. x8ix 
Ora ff jul, IV. 1x5 No one ever appeared to take an in- 
terest about ijs. 1836 Jas. Grant Raiid. Recoil. Ho. Lords 
xvi. 385 The issue of the debate is regarded by him with an 
interest of no ordin.arj' intensity. Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
I. n. iv. iv. § 28 He who can take no interest in what is small, 
will take false interest in what is great. 1833 Litton iMy 
Hozfcl i. xi, I should be glad . . to .see you take a little more 
interest in duties which . . you may be called upon to dis- 
charge. 1879 Morley Burke x. 209 The contentiousness is 
not .. rapid enough to hold the intere.st of a practical as- 
sembly. x8^ W. W. Dale Li/e 0/ R. JK Dale i. 8 He 
u-as a man with wide interests. 

b. trails/, of things: Power of exciting this feel- 
ing, interesting character or quality. 

xSzx Mackintosh Bacon 4* Wks. 1846 I. 321 The 

confutation of Sir Robert Filmcr..has long lost all interest. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 135 Questions of great inter- 
est. 1^4 Gladstone Sp. Edin. 30 Aug., There w.as one 
feature in that struggle, .which gave it an interest — a finish- 
ing interest — if not a higher interest than any other. x886 
Mauch. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quarterly for October is 
exceptionally strong in literarj* interest, but the interest is 
not wholly of .a pleasant kind. 1895 F. Hall Two Trijdcs 
iii, A short article on a province of English pliilologj' which 
is, to me one of interest. 

8. The fact or quality of mattering or being of 
importance (as belonging to things) ; concernment, 
importance. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1B63) 33 The conscience .. is 
already violated when to moral good or evil we oppose 
things possessing no moral interest, li^s M'Culloch 7)Mvr- 
tion 111. i. (1852) 4x5 However important, these, after all, 
arc matters of subordinate interest. 

H. Senses related to med.L. interessCj as used by 
Tilatthew Paris a 1259, and frequently from J3th c. 
(see Da Cange), in the phrase damna et inieressei 
in French legal phraseology dominates et iiiHrHSj 
the indemnity dne to any one for the damage 
and prejudice done to him. Cf. OF. interest (1 290 
in Godef.) in sense * damage % also recomi^ense for 
damage done or caused, ‘damages’. In sense 10 
K. interest (now inHret) occurs in Rabelais, 1535. 

f 9 . Injury, detriment. b. Compensation for 
injury, ‘damages’. {V. domma^^es et inlere/s {sec 
Littre, InUrct 2«), med.L. damna et interessc.) 
Ohs. rare. 

[<zxaS9 Matt. Pari-S Chrou. 612 (Du Cange) Propter 
usurps, posnas, & Intercs-se. 1274 Acquittance to Edw. / 
(Rj-mer II. 34) 'lam super principal! quam super 

custibus dampnis & intercsse refundendis Domui nostrae.) 
1489 [see ‘ damages and Inleresscs * in Interess s^. 3]. 
CX575 Bal/ouds ‘Practicks (1754) 178 The awncr..hes 


gude richt and jtut actxoun aganis the with-halder of the 
saidis landis or gudts, for the damnage, skaith and interest 
quhilk he may sufficientlie prove that he sustenlt throw the 
wanting of the profleitis of the satdis landis or gudis. /bid. 
179 He sail be haldin to pay to the uther partie the foirsaid 
pane, as damnage and interest. 1603 TLonio Alontaigne ii. 
xii. (1632) 293 How can this [be done] without extreme 
interest and manifest derogation from his divine greatnesse? 
1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's Menu Hist. 14 Untill the 
full payment of the fines, charges, damage and interest ad- 
judged, as well to the King; as to the said parties. 

10 . Money paid for the use of money lent (the 
principally or for forbearance of a debt, according 
to a fixed ratio {rate per centi). 

Interest is paid at fixed intervals, usually once or twice in 
the year. Simple interest is the interest paid on the prin- 
cipal as lent. Compound (\ compounded) interest {interest 
upon interest/ is the interest eventually paid on a principal 
periodically increased by the addition of each fresh amount 
of interest as it becomes due and remains unpaid.^ Interest 
in this sense was formerly called usuryy a name still applied 
when interest is charged at a rate beyond what Ls considered 
legitimate or just. 

In med.L. intcresse (Interest) differed from usura (Usury) 
in that tlie latter was avowedly a charge for the use of 
money, which was forbidden by the Canon Law; whereas 
originally *iuieresse refers to the compensation which under 
the Roman Law, was due by the debtor who had made 
default. The measure of compensation was xV/ quod interest, 
the difference between the creditor’s position in consequence 
of the debtor’s laches and the position which might reason- 
ably have been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
the debtor’s fulfilment ol hjs obligation’. This com- 
pensation was always permisrible when it could be shown 
that such loss had really arisen {damnum emergens). 
At a later period, lucrum loss of profit through 

inability to reinvest — was also recognized as giving a claim 
to intcresse; both cases appear to be included in the 
formula ^fxw/«<i et interessc. Tht in/eresse was originally 
a fixed sum specified in the contract; but a percentage 
reckoned periodically, so as to correspond to the creditor's 
loss, was afterwards substituted tas sometimes in England 
in the first half of the 13th cent.). Interest in the modern 
sense was first sanctions by law (though apparently under 
cover of the mediae\*al theory) by 37 Hen. VIII, c 9 (see 
quot. 1545); this statute was repealed in 1552, but re- 
enacted in 1571. (See W. J. Ashley Engl. Econ. Hist. 
Middle Ages 11.397,466, and 1. S. Leadam in Diet. Pol. 
Zcfu/., 1896, 11. 429.) 

[1329 see Interess sb.4: * money repayde with Interesse ’.] 

1545 Act 37 Hen. VI 11 , c. 9 §3 Be it also enacted, .that no 
person or persons . . by way or meane of any corrupte bar- 
gayne, loone, eschaunge, chevisaunce, shlfte, interest of any 
wares - .accepte or lake, in lucreor gaynes, for the forbearinge 
or givinge dayc of payment of one hole yere of and for his 
or their money . . above the sume of lenne poundes in the 
hundred, xsss W. WATREMAN/Vxnf/eTNizf/cwr I. v, 71 It was 
not thought to bee Justice, that the man 0 warre . . should 
for an enterest of lone, bee throwen into prisone. 1573-^ 
Baret Ah'. 1 205 To borowmonie \*pon interest to pate my 
debt. 1377 in Ree. Convent. Roy, Burghs (1870) I.^o Ane 
hundreth and auebt merkis to pay for one ^eris interest 
thairof, according to the raitt of tuelf for the hundreth. 
1386 'r. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1589) 497 Interest, 
or profit of mpnie, when as it hath been alwaies unplea- 
.sant^ in the sight of God, who forbiddeth all kinde of 
usurie whatsoever it be. 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. Arles 
(1640) 604 Interest is the summe reckoned for the lending or 
forbearance of the Prlnctpall for any termes or time. In- 
terest simple is that which is counted from the Principall 
onely. Interest compound is that which is counted for the 
PrincipaU, together with the Arrerage. 1598 I. D. tr. Le 
Ro/ 5 Aristotle's Politiqves 52 Men haue now inuenled 
interest in steed of vsury, *632 Massinger City Madam i. 
iii, Built with other men’s monej's Ta'cn up at interest. 
1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. 59 Decimall Tables of com- 
pounded Interest. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 454 
When money is lent on a contract to receive . . an increase 
by way of compensation for the use; which is generally 
called interest by those who think it lawful, and usury by 
those who do not so. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 227 
Compound interest, called also Interest upon Interest, is 
chat tvhich arises from the principal and interest, taken 
together, as it becomes due. 1878 Jevo.ss Prim. Pol, Eton. 
vi. 52 When the rale is above five or six per cent.. It will be 
to some e.xtent not true interest, but compensation for the 
risk of losing the capital altogether. 2879 J. T. Rogers in 
Cassell's Techn. Edttc. IV. 14/1 Interest is the reward 
which a man obtains for allowing another to use his pro- 
perty. x88x N. T, (R.V,) Matt. xxv. 27 At my coming I 
.should have received back mine own with interest [x6xi 
usury]. 

b. Jigi. esp. in phr. with intercsty with increase 
or augmentation. 

1589 Nashe Pasquill 4- Mar/. ii When 1 lacke matter to 
talke of, I may re.sort hetlier (to the Exchange] to lake vp 
a little newes at interest. 155^ Shaks. i Heu./V, iv. iii. 49 
You shall haue your desires, with interest. 1601 ? Mauston 
Pasq7tilff Kath. 11. 30, 1 doe relume yourwish With ample 
interest of beatitude. 2724 Dc Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
i3t He p-aid the imperialists with IntercsL 1830 W, Irving 
Goldsmith xxxviii. 364 The latter . . returned the blows 
with interest. 1890 Spectator 24 Alay 715/1 They never 
seem to have put out their ideas to interest, but kept them 
wrapped up in napkins till they forgot their existence. 

11 . attrib. and Comb., ns interest-bearin^y charge y 
policy; interest-money =sense 10. 

x6x8 BamevelCs Afol. Ciijb, The Interest-money came 
to that height, that the State of the whole seemed desperate. 
1673 KiRKMAN'f/«/«£'.<y OVww 2X2 He wcrc better to pay 
interest-money. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. p. xviii, The seduc- 
tive influence of sinister interest, and inlerest-begolien pre- 
judice. 2848 Aksould Mar. /«xwr. (1866) I. 1. v. 2x7 An 
mterest policj' is one that shou’s by its form that the a.ssured 
has a real, substantial interest in the thing insured. 2894 W. 
T. Stead in^ Wesim. Gaz. 7 May 2/1 'Ike ivatchword of the 
Coxeyitc agitation is ‘ Death to the interest-bearing bond ! ' 
*893 Outing (U. ^ XXVI. 343/2 Johann received the 
interest money gruffly. 


Interest (i-nterest), v. [An alteration of tic 
earlier Interess v., after Interest sb. 

(It has been suggested that the change might be partly 
due to confu.sion with interest —interessc’ed p.-!. t. oflj,'. 
teress; cf. hoise, hoist, graj/,gra/t, in/eoff, in/eft.S) 

1 . trans. To invest (a person) with a share in or 


spiritual privilege. 


title to something, esp. a 
Const, in (t to, into, nnid). 

i6xo Donne Pseudo-Martyr 152 Sufficient cause to L 
title and interest a man in the crowne of martyrdone. 
1614 T. Adams Devifs Banquet 56 Depriutng them of 
some comfort or right, which the inuiolable Law of God, 
hath interresled them to. 16x3 CiiArMAN Odyss. xv. 3:6 
Aurora ravish’d him . . .And interested him amongst the 
Gods, a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes i. xx. (1640) 203 
Let us strive to interest ourselves into Gods blersing oa 
the godly. Ibid. xxi. 264 Benefits., to him that interests 
liimselfe to them by getting into Christ. 2834 J. Browx 
LetL Saucti/. I. 220 The interesting a sinner in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, takes away the irritating power 
of the divine law. a 2864 J. D. Burns btem. A- Rem. (1879) 
338 By faith we become interested in the propitiation. 

2. To cause (a person) to have an objective in- 
terest or concern in the progress or fate of a matter; 
to involve ; chiefly in pass, to he interested. 

x6o8 D, T. Ess. Pol. d* Mor. 2 b. When they think he is 
rot interested in the cause, or induced by any priuate 
obligation. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpis^ Hist. Council Trait 
(1676) 451 All was concluded .. without interesting the 
Popes authority. 2656 Baxter Re/omied^ Pastor tv. 74 
’J’hey will .. interest piety itself with their faults. 1727 
Lardner Wks.^ (1838) I. 157 Pilate finding they interestM 
their religion in this cause, and that they were resolute In 
it, became afraid he must .. submit to them. 1781 Gibbos 
Decl. d* F. xxvili. 1 IL 79 The emperor himself was interested 
not to deface the splendour of his own cities. x886 Zhm 
Rep. 22 Ch. Div. 48 The landlord . . is interested in seeing 
that the liquidators discharge their duly properly. 

3. Of a thing: To concern; to affect; to relate 
to, rare or Obsolescent, 

2638 Dicby Lett, cone, Relig. yi. (1651) 9 Their prii'atc 
opinions, .doe not interest our beliefs. 1798 Malthus PoPm. 
IV. xii. (1806) II. 497 The subject .. interests the question 
of human happiness so nearly. 18x3 Sir R. Wilson Pw. 
Diary II. x6i The news of the morning principally inter- 
ested the Crown Prince. 2864 Scotsman^ xo Dec., It is matter 
for deep regret that, .the case., has so little interested those 
whom It most interests. 

4. To cause (any one) to take a personal interest, 
share, or part in (a scheme, business, etc.); to 
induce to participate in ; to engage in. refl. To 
take active part in. 

1630 Capt. Smith Trav. d* Adv., Disc. Voy. GuhM 49 
After his returne for England, he endeavoured by ms Mst 
abilities to interest his Countreyand state in d’O^efatre Re- 
gions, 2647 Mani/eslo 20 June in CaHyldsCromwelu//^/ 
seek to interest in their design the City of London. 1691 1 . 
HCaleJ Ace. Ne7v Invent. 2 Their first 
selves in this undertaking. 2702 Addison Dial. 

(J.), This was a goddess who used to interest nerseit m 
marriages. Mod. I do not feel called upon to interes; 
my'self in his behalf. . 

6. To affect with a feeling of concern; to stimu- 
late to sympathetic feeling ; to excite the curiosity 
or attention of. (Prob. a back-formation ffoRt 
TERESTED ppl. a. 3 .) 

(1748 Anson's Voy. iii, vi. 348 They did not appear *0 be 
at all interested awjut us.] 2780 Bentham Pnnc.Ltgiy 
xviii. § 57 By what other means should an object engage 0 
fix a man’s attention, unless by interesting him? , 

RADCLiFTE^ow/./N7rej/ ix, She had been loo muchinter«tw 

by the events of the moment. 2830 Galt * 

viii. (1849) 272 Something in his appearance._.intereMw mj 

attention. 2B66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 1. .1 

1 wanted to interest niy.self in it. 1868 Dickens • 
(18S0) IL 334 Your account of the first night interesieo m 
Immensely, . ,. 

Iriterestattrlity. ran — '-, [f. Untiresl-ablt 

(f. ISTEREST V .) : see -ityJ Capability of being 
interested. 

iSti W. Taylor in Robbords Mem. (1843) II. 343 I' ““ 
not again absorb nil my interestabillty. 

Interested (interested), ppl. a. [f. Interest 
Z'. -f-ED 1.], 

1. Concerned, affected; having an interest, con- 
cern, or share in something. . 

2828 Webster s.v., One interested In *he fund^- 
interested witness, n 1834 J. Brooks in D. A. ells y " ’ , 

d- Strength (1B64) 34 Substitute skilful, intelligent, 
free labor for unskilled, ignorant, and vntnterestco 
labor. ■ 2844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 207 1 he ^ 

of interested persons is nowreceived, and its value csuma 

according to its worth. 1887 Moloney Forestry • - / ‘ 
vi. 126 With an i.ssue to the interested of having • • 
freight only on good marketable stuff. . 

2. Influenced by considerations of personal atiy.^ 

tage ; moved by self-interest ; self-seeking, selMn- 
terested. (The opposite of j 

2705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 34 Dissembled or „ 

Homage of Rulers or Rabbles. *77*. 

Feel. Iv. (1803I 91 The world is, in general, .selfish, inl ' 
and unthinking. 2833 'ruACKERAY KeuKomes^ H- - 
wretched consequences of interested marrmcc-s- 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 555 He w.as generally thougi 
interested and grasping. ^ -vm- 

3. Characterized by a feeling of concern, } 

pathy, or curiosity. . , , 

2665 PEn-s Corn 4 Sept., No day h.at!i p,assed . 
most interested wishes for your health. 2 729 B utll . 

Wks. 1B74 II. Pref, 23 i be vco'. id« A" 
pursuit necessarily presupposes particul.ar 
tite*. 2753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 18/1 He thougtii 
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she would . . have betrayed some mlcre'^ted symptom ; that 
her face would have undergone some favourable suffusion. 
1806 SuRR Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 35 * Is he alive?’ 
said Belloni with interested emotion. They found in me 
an interested auditor. 

Interestedly (rnterestedli), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LY “.] In an interested manner ; through self- 
interest ; with interest or concern. 

1765 Earl Buckingham in Lett, dess Suffolk (1824) 11. 
307 lamenting that others interestedly refuse me any return 
for what I in some sort interestedly did. ^ 1783 R. Cusiber- 
i.K'UXi Atiecd. (1787) 1 . 9. x8*7 Hist. Etir. in Ann. Rer. 277/1 
U'he interestedly slow movements of the ordinary tribunals. 
1859 Lang Wand. India 258, I do not speak interestedly. 

I have as much already on my hands as I can perform, 
if not more. 18S6 Miss Broughton Dr. Cvfid I. vii. 114 
.A, figure whose manoeuvres are interestedly watched by the 
rest of the company. 

luterestedness (i'nterestednes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being in- 
terested ; esp. of being moved by interested motives 
(the opposite of disinterestedness)* 

X711 SiiAFTKSB. Ckarac. (1737) II. n. n. § 2. 140 The 
Affections which .. constitute whatever we call Interested- 
ness or Self.Love. 1757 H, Walpoue Mem. Geo. If, Apr., 
His [Pitt’s] ambition was glaring; his interestedness not even 
specious. 1788 A. MacDonald AHsc. Serm. (1790] 50 Too 
much inlerestedness in the affairs of our neighbour is less 
supportable than absolute indifference. xBSa j. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool 1. .vxi, The passion, wholly free. .from any lower 
form of inlerestedness. 

Tnterester. rare. [f. Intebest v, + -erI.] 
One who interests; in quot. 1701, fOne who 
interests himself in behalf of others. 

aijoi Sedley Grumbler i. Wks. 1778 II. 206 Gri. Pray 
w’ho are they that say so? Ari. Some persons who interest 
themselves in your behalf. Gri. I don't care a rush for 
them. The world is full of nothing but these interesters, 
who at the bottom value us no more, than John-a-Nokes 
and Tom*a-Styles. 

Interesting (i'nlerestig), ppl. a. [f. Interest 
V. + -ING i'ormerly, and still dialectally, 2;/- 
teve'sting^ That interests. 

1 1 . That concerns, touches, affects, or is of im- 
portance; important. Obs. 

x^x\ Shaftcrb. Charae. (173:^) tl. ti. IL § a. 15s That 
Passion which Is esteemM peculiarly interesting ; as having 
for its Aim the Possession of Wealth. 1769 Junius Lett. 
(1804) 1. 2 In defence of what they thought most dear and 
interesting to themselves. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Im/uyv. 
Mind ‘X774I I. tt2 A woman, .thought meanly of in points 
the most interesting to her honour. 18x3 Sir R. Wilson Friv. 
Diary 11. 460 It is e.vlremely interesting that at this time 
you should be well informed. 

2 . Adapted to excite interest ; having the quali- 
ties which rouse curiosity, engage attention, or 
appeal to the emotions; of interest, 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 48 {Remise Door 1.) It 
was a face of about six and twenty . . it was not critically 
handsome, but there was that in it, which .. attached me 
much more to it— it was interesting, X78X Gibbon Decl. <5* 
F. xxxi. 111. 302 The interesting and original picture of the 
manners of Rome. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Slor. 37 
A long and interesting conversation. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 

1.66 The Irish., were distinguished by qualities which 
tend to make men interesting rather than prosperous. 1883 
M. Arnold in igl/tCent. Aug. 222 All knowledge js interest- 
ing to a wise man, and the knowledge of nature is interesting 
to all men. 

I'nterestillgly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In 
an interesting manner, so as to interest. 

x8xi Shelley St. Inytie \i\. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 174 The 
thrilling accents ofher interestingly sweet voice. xSxx 
Ca^ipbell in New Monthly Mn^, I. 387 None of them 
appeal more interestingly to the heart. x888 Burcon Liz>es 
12 Gd. Men II. 83 Another friend. .writes thus interestingly 
concerning him. 

I’literestingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being interesting. 

1759 Adam Smith I^Ior. Sent. II. vi. § 3. 107 [The axe] the 
emblem of having been beheaded, which is engnaved under 
those (heads], .sheds a real dignity and interestingness over 
their characters. 1881 19//1: Cent. May788 The interesting, 
ness of commonplace lives is insisted on. X884 Spectator 
No. 2903. 212 The Times under his management failed in 
inlerestingness. 

Tnterestless, (7. rare. [f. Interest jA-f- - less.] 
Devoid of interest. 

x886 Sat. Rev. 17 July 103 The passionless, humourless, 
interestUss ‘ analysis ’. 

Interface (imtsif^is). [f. Inter 2 b + Face.] 
A surface lying between two portions of matter or 
space, and forming their common boundary. 

x88* Bottomlkv Hydrost. 13 'i’he term interface denotes 
a face of separation, plane or curved, between two con- 
tiguous portions of the same substance. 1883 G. Chrystal 
in Rncycl. Brit. XV. 264/1 The interface of the two liquids 
in the axial Hne. 

Interfacial (int3ifc>'j'‘al), <z. [f. Inter 4 a 

+ L. faci’cs face : cf. Facial.] Included between 
two faces of a crystal or other solid, as in inter- 
facial angle^ tlie dihedral angle included between 
two faces. 

1837 J. D. Dana Min. 14 The interfacial ^gle .. M :T is 
an oblique angle, while P tT = 90®. x877 E. S. Dana Teart- 
bk. it/m. 3 In the descriptions of crystals three kinds of 
angles may come under consideralioUf solid, plane, and 
inteffacial. 

Interfaction : see Interfation. 

Interfair, -fayer, erron. ff. Inter-aefaiii, 


flnterfa’lk, v. Obs* rare^^* [f. Inter- la ; 
+ faik, as in Defalk, q.v.] tratts. To interrupt, 
break into. ‘ j 

x62x Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. ii. lx. xoi l*he great joy | 
that tooke him being interfalcked with sighes. 

t Interfaxce, v. Obs. rare^K [f. Inter- 
I a -*• F.vrce v.^ 6.J trans. To stuff in between. 

1566 Drast Horace To Rdr. 3, 1 haue interfarced . .much 
of myne owne deuisinge. 

Interfare, obs. form of Interfere. 
Interfascicular (*fasi*ki7Maj), a. Altai, and 
Bot. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between fascicles or 
* bundles ’ of tissue. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 118/2 In the interfascicular 
cellular tissue of the muscles. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 573 An interfascicular cambium is formed by 
divisions in the intermediate cells of the medullary rays. 
1^7 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. II. 454 Overgrowth of interfas- 
cicular connective tissue. 

+ Interfa-tion. Obs. rare- o. h. intetfa- 
iibn-em, n. of action f. interfdrt to internipt in 
speaking, f. inter + fart to speak.] {See qiiot.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr.. Interfaction, an interrupting of 
one tale, a speaking whilst another speaks. 2658 Phillies, 
Interfaction [ed. 1678 Interftxtiou\. 

Interfeat : see Enterfeat. 
f Interfe*ctioil. Obs. rare. interfec^ 

iidn-em, n. of action from tnterjiche to kill : cf. 
obs. F, interfcclion (Godef.).] a. Killing or sl.iy- 
ing. b. In Alchemy (see quot. 1737). 

CX450 Mirour Saluacioun 2396 Y‘ thay..shuld ..cesse of 
bisinterfeciionnef.c/^xrrr/slaghtere]. 1656 Blount 
Interfectiou. mui^er, a killing or slaying. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Elixir, In the space of twenty Hours, the I 
Elixir win reduce the Gold into its primitive Matter, and I 
become very black. This U what they call Inierfectton, and 
wliat we simply call Resolution. 

f Interfe’Ctor. Obs. [a. L. inferfector, ngent- 
n. f. interjicere to kill. Cf, obs. F. ititcrfectezir 
(Godef.).] a. A slayer, murderer, b. Astro/. A 
death-bringing planet. 

1450 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 His interfeclours blessed 
might thei be. 1647 Lilly Cnr. Astro/. Ixvii. 409 It pre- 
notes . . death . . tvhen the malevolent Interfeclor comes to 
the degree of the Zodiack wherein the Lord of the ascendant 
was. 1658 (see Intekficient]. x66o H. More Myst. God/. 
VH. XV. 344 Wiien the comes to the place of the 

di'atp€T»3«, that is, the Emissor unto the place of the Inter- 
feclor, then wo be to the brat. . born under so unlucky Starrs ; 
for there is no remedte but he must die the death. 
Interfederation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
luterfemoral (-fe'moral), a. Anal. [Inter- 
4 a.] Extending between the femora or thighs 
(chiefly of the membrane between the thighs of 
a bat). 

1828 Stark Eiem. Nat. Hist. I. 69 Tail slender, half en- 
veloped in the inierfemoral membrane. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Aunt. L 598/2 A tail for the support and extension of the 
intetfemoral membrane is found in the insectivorous Bats. 
J87S Blake Zool. 54 The tail and the ueb-skin connecting 
the hind-legs, and called the ‘ Inlerfemorar web. 

luterfenestral (-f/hc*stral), a. Arch. rare. 
[f. Inter- fenestra window,] Placed be- 

tween windows. 

x8sx Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xv. § 9 A northern apse is a 
southern one with its inlcr-fcnestral piers set edgeways. 
Interfenestration (-fenestr^i'Jsn). Arch. 
[Inter- 2 .n : see prec., and cf. inter-colnmniation~\ 
The spacing of the windows of a building. 

x8*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 586 Interfenestration, 
the space between windows. 1846 Civil Eng. ff Archil. 
Jrut. IX, 329 J he vertical interfenestration is not so good 
as the horizontal, o%ving to there being too many tiers of 
‘windows, and they are put too closely together. *859 
liuildhig Ne-.vs V, 1136 SnUrfenestratiou—v. term now 
suggested . . as a useful correlative to * inlercolumnialion , 
inasmuch as it refers to the spacing of the windows. 

Interfsre (int3rn*>*J), v. Forms: a. 6 entre- 
fyer, 6-7 enterfere, 7 -fear(e, -feer, •feir(o, 
-faire, -fare, -fayr, -fire, 6 interfier, 6-7 
-feir, 7 -feer(e, -vere, -fare, -fyre, 7- interfere, 
[a. OF. sentrefBir to strike each other, f. ezitre- 
Inter- i b + firiri—h. ferJre to strike; mod.F. 
has interferer (from English) in scientific use. The 
forms in fare, fire, -vere, etc. are app. popular 
coiruptions arising while the word was only known 
in sense i (which is also given by Cotgr. for the 
OF. word), but the first of these may have been 
regarded by some as f. Inter- i -i-Fare ^.i] 

1 . intr. Of a horse ; To strike the inside of the 
fetlock with the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot 
( = CUT V. 27); to knock one leg against another. 
Said also of the feet. ('Rarely of ]>crsons.) 

a. 1530 Palscr. 538/x My horse entrefyereth all redy, 

I feare me the jade wyll fayle me, or 1 come to myjournayes 
ende, suou iheual entrctaille desja [etc.]. 1562 J. He\. 

WOOD Prent. Epigr. (1867) 215 My horse to weare greate 
breeches is now asynde; Why? to kepe him from enter- 
feryn" behynde. x6^ Mabkiiam Caval. vi. (1617) 63 I f your 
horse^ . doth enierfaire or hew one leg vpon another. 2635 
Valentine Foure Sea-Serm. 58 The feet of both crosse and 
enterfeire, and fall foule one with the other. 1684 J.oxtd. 
Gas. No. 1029/4 She [a mare] enlerfcars a little l«hxnd- 
g. 1578 Cooper Thesaurus, Terere calcem cater. In an 
horse to interfier [earlier edd. enterfierj. x6i6 Suyu- Iz I 
Markii. Country' Farme X43 If *he horse interfering cte: j 
wound himselfe Aqion his hinder feel. 1687 Lend. Gaz. N a. ’ 


2290/4 A black..Colt..intervering behind. 1725 Bradley 
F'am. Diet. s.v. Shoeing of horses, F«>r those Hoofs that 
Interfere [etc.]. 1883 HatpePs Mag. Oct. 726/1 If he ‘in- 
terferes \ there is a multiplicity of boots and pads to protect 
eveiy irritated point. 

2 . intr. Hence, of things generally : To strike 
against each other; to come into physical colli- 
sion ; to collide or clash, so as to hamper or hinder 
each other ; to get in each other's way, cross each 
other’s path. Now chiefly in Physics, of waves ol 
light, heat, sound, etc. : To exercise reciprocal 
action so as to increase, diminish, or nullify the 
natural effect of each (cf. Interference 2). 

16x3 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk. (ed. 3), Euterfire. to strike 
one another. 1610 T. Scott God ^ King (1633) 4 With 
ej’es staring, .teeth grating and intenering. 1692 Bentlf.v 
Boyle Led. vii. 232 The Atoms being various moved, .iinisc 
needs knock and interfere. x8ox T. Young in Phil. Trans. 
(1B02) 35 The reflection from the depressed point will so 
interfere with the reflection from the fixed point. x86o 
Tv.ndall Glac. 11. i. 230 Two systems of sonorous waves 
can be caused to interfere .and,, to destroy each other. 

fb. Of persons and things : To come into 
non-physical collision or contact, to clash in 
opinions, tendencies, etc. Obs. 

<1x644 WnsjriELD Serm., Ps. cvi. 19-20 (1646) 62 They 
tell us of divisions among our selves: it is a wonder to see 
hovv they interferre, and strike one on another, in the point 
of worshipping of Images. 1698 S. Clark Script, Just. viii. 
36 These two Places would enterfere and contradict one 
another. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 323 The two 
republics were not inflamed byany national antipathy, and 
their interests very little interfered. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atoncm. v. (1852) X37 When public duty and private feeling 
interfere, .then justice calls for punishment. 
fS. intr. To run into each other, cross each 
other^s paths ; to inteicross, intersect. Obs. 

x 6^7 [sec Interfering vbt. sb.\. 1655 Fullf.r Ch. Hist. 
IX. iii. I 38 Though nt first there was a reall difl'erence. .in 
their opinions, yet. .afterwards they did so interfere amongst 
themselves, that it is almost impossible tobanke, and bound 
their severall absurdities. xW8CuLrEi'i’ER& Cole Barthot. 

Ml. xi. 154 The Fibres of the Head do so interfere 
and cross one another, that [etc.]. 1693 J. Clavton in Phil. 
Trans. XVIl. 791 The Heads of the Branches of the Rivers 
interfere and lock one within another. 1725 Dn Foe Vop‘. 
round IPorld [1B40) 258 It is impossible to describe how the 
sound, crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the 
several voices sunk one into another. 

4 . a. Of things, actions, etc. : To come into col- 
lision or opposition, so as to affect the course of. 

x66a Stilliscfl. Orig. Sacr. j. hi. § 5 Where they do not 
enterfere with the history of Scripture. X771 Junius Lett. 
Ivil. 296 No scruples of conscience to interfere with his 
morality. 1885 IsTewple Relat, Relig. 4 Sc, vii. 199 It U 
not the purpose of Revelation to interfere with the course of 
nature. 

b. Of persons : To meddle 7 ifith ; to interpose 
and take part in something, esp. without having 
the right to do so ; to intermeddle. Also with in- 
direct passive. 

163* T. Nash Quaiei'nio 269 Let not the husbandman cn- 
terfare with the citizen, nor the citizen with the busbandm.'in. 

Priestley 1. 1. 117 He frequently inter- 

fered with the disputes. 2B46 R. _W. Dale in Life ii. (1898) 
33 Methodists are interfered with in their work, >875 
JowKTT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 370 C.annot you hold your tongue 
. .and no one will interfere with you? 

6. 'J’o interpose, take part, so as to affect some 
action ; to intervene. Const, in. 

X743 PococKF. Descr. East I. iii. i. 133 A Sheik Arab, who 
lives here, has really alt the power, whenever he pleases to 
interfere. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, 
Montoni and the rest of the party iuicrfered and separated 
them. 1794 S. Wn.i.iAMS Vermont 291 The Governor of 
New York oy letters lo them and otherwise interfered in 
the business. 1844 Ld. Broucha.’^i Brit, Const, vtii. (1862} 
X02 They may interfere in elections by the use of corrupt 
means to bribe or intimidate the electors. 1856 FkoUde 
Hist. Eng. (t858t 1. i. 29 Parliament interfered lo protect 
employers against their labourers. 

+ Interfere, sb. Obs. rare—^. In 6 enter- 
fyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action of interfering : 
see prec. i, 

15*3 FiTZHr.RO. Hush. | 109 Enterfyrc, is a soracce, arid 
cometh of yll shoynge, and apperelh ofte both beiyride 
and before, beiwene the fete .agaynst the fetclocics- 

Interference (intoifj»Tens). [irr^. 7^ 

vb. -t- -ENCE, after derivatives of l^ferri, e. g, 
cnee. Cf. mod.F. intcrfirencei\ 

1 . The action or fact of riterferirg cr iiterzred- 
dling {with a person, etc., or is: sc~e erfeer/. 

X783 Burke ^th Rep. Aff. ladis i. YTiss. XL =f Tbe biter- 
ference of government «'2S bt-'oerred ey art is two 
way.s. 1804 W. 'Sc-HyiXST Ind. ReerraS. IL 
tax.. with the coUectira cf wibb tbe Eritbb baxe avended 
all interference. . is Cinaed cert. zSj^GTXZzeShcreHist.-^i. 

§ 4. 305 Kngland . zzzj acrire bterierence in 

the .struggles cf the Ccritbsn. 

2 . Physics. The jzztzfl of two waves or 

systems of vrzrs. zz lehiflTciag or neotralirirsg 
each other, when thdr paths meet or cross. 

Orig. to phrscniena ob<;ervcd is the 

cf^tiro tz\s cf ngat, l^dbre the 

r2~^cf tst =.ydsl2tsry tA-rcry; subsequently exterOcv* ** 
cn the .surface of w'itvr. 

- Z’VT.si.z P.EL' Trans. fJt It occurred t "> 
stsst bes-cfs^^tin theintcrfgren c gcrt*y,J^ s 
Stud. Nat. PkiL . ■ 

ti Icsiz ui. ir. optics by the 
frrsccs cf lLs rays cf Hghl. i33t BtEwsm *'- 
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135 The doctrine of interference is in complete accordance 
wath the theory of undulation. 1834 Mrs. Somcrville 
Conncx. Pkys, Sc. xxv. (.1849) Darkness results from 
the interference of two undulations of light. 1873 W, Lees 
Acoustics 1. iii. 28 The sound-waves proceeding from the 
prongs of the fork neutralizing each other — an effect known 
as interference. 

3 . The action of interfering (of a horse) : see Ik- 

TSRFERE V. I. In mod. Diets. 

4 . U,S. The conflict of claims arising when two 
applications are made for a similar patent. 

attrib. 1B88 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 100/2 Aii application for 
a patent which, after an interference litigation with Edison, 
was finally issued to Maxim. 

5 . aitrib. or Comb., as (sense 2) interference 
figure, the figure produced when a section of 
cr}'sta], appropriately cut, is riewed in converging 
polarized light ; interference fringe, one of a 
series of alternate light and dark bands produced 
by a diffraction-grating (Fringe 2 g) ; interfer- 
ence spectrum, the spectrum produced by the 
same means (Diffraction i); so interference 
colour^ phenomena, screen, etc. 

s86o Tyndall G 2 ac. 1. xi. 76 The sun. .surrounded^ by a 
glon* of interference spectra. 1879 Rood Chromatics iv. 
50 Colours produced in this way are called ‘ interference 
colours’. x88i N^aturc No. 622. 5*5 'I'he well-known inter- 
ference extinction of undulation evolving precisely-formed 
rings of darkness. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 368 
An apparatus for holding an interference screen. 

Interferent (intoifieTcnt), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ENT.] Interfering. 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. Ixix. 293 The little pyramid 
of a child .. would have been too symmetrical, but for the 
interferent light in the dog. 

Interferential (-fiare-njal), a. [f. Interfer- 
ence, after differential, etc.] Of, ]>€rtaining to, 
or operating by, wave-interference : spec, belonging 
to interference of light- waves. 

1880 Pickering Dimens, FLved Stars r^ The interferential 
refractometer [used] in measuring the index of refraction of 
gases. 1896 Daily Nt' vs 18 Dec. 6/6 With the exception 
of a few examples of Professor Lippmaun’s interferential 
method, .colour in photography has represented little else 
but failure. 

Interferer (intajfl^TSi). [f. Interfere v. + 
-ER 1.] One who interferes, 

1803 W. Tavlor in Ann. Ken, I. 284 At length the mass 
of inlerferers are convinced that the thing is reasonable. 
1830^ L. Hu.st Autobiog. 1. vii. 289 Nothing but gentlemen 
in distress, and hard landlords, and generous inlerferers, 

Interfering (int3ifi®Tiij), vbl.sb, [-ingI.] 
The action of the vb. Interfere, in various senses. 

156a [see Interfere r. i]. 1607 Topsell Four’/. Beasts 
(1658) 319 Enterfering is a grief tliat cometli sometimes 
by ill shooing . . and there is no remedy but shooing him 
with shooes made thin and fiat on the outside, and narrow 
and thick within. 1648 Rogers Naaman 328 Our base 
enterfeering W’ith God in his holy wayes. X647 H, More 
Poems Notes 390 No enterfaring or cutting of circles as 
in Tycho's [stj’stem], where the course of the Sunne cuts 
Mars his circuit.^ a 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. iv. ii. 303 
ITiy casual Coalition of the Univer.se by the motion or inter- 
fering of Atoms. 1677 R. Carv Chronol. 11. i. 1. xiv. 127 The 
several Inlermatchings and Interfarings that were betwixt 
the two Neighbour Kingdoms. xfiSa Runyan //oly Jf'ar 
(Cassell) 201 There were no jars, .. no inierferings . . in the 
town of Mansoul. X793 Burke Policy Allies Wks. VII. 155 
It is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniquitous 
intermeddling.. which is praised or blamed. 

b. attrib. Interfering shoe (see above 1607). 

1678 Lend. Gaz. No. 1301/4 A black pacing Gelding, shod 
of hi5 hinder feet with interfering shoes. 

Xnterfezring (int3rfT»*rig),///. a. [f. as prec, 
-1--ING That interferes, in senses of the vb, 

_ 1580 Hollyband 7 ’ririiJ. Fr.Tong, Chcvalguis*entt\et'\nilU, 
interfeiring in an horse, when a man or horse in going galleth 
or nibbelh one foote against an other. 16x4 yrnls. lio. 
Comm. 5 May I. 474/1 That some like interfyring Horses, 
that the faster they go, the more they lame themselves. 
xWi Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 95 Books .. replenish’d 
with interfering passages and contradictions. 1718 Rowe 
ir. Lucan viii. 466 Our War no interfering Kings demands, 
Nor shall be/rusted^to Barbarian Hands. x8ox Southey 
'Phalaba lit. t, TTiy life .. so saved by interfering Heaven. 
xBosT. Young in Phil. TVowr. 3S7 T’he light becomes, .least 
intense in the intermediate state of the interfering portions. 
1885 G. Macdonald cf an Old Soul xo Apr., Might 

1 but scatter intcrferjng things— Questions and doubts, dis- 
trust and anxious pride. Mod. colloq. * I do not like her in 
the house, she is so interfering'. 

Hence Interfe'ringly, InterfeTingness. 

1847 Craig, 1874 Helps Soc. Press. n.\\. 
(1875) 225 The fussiness and inlerferingness of mankind. 
1894 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 82 [He] has come very interfcringly 
into the nursery. 

Interfer o'meter. [f. Interfere + (o)iiETEu.] 
An instrument in which the interference phenomena 
exhibited by so-called thick plates arc employed as 
a means of measuring the wave length of strictly 
monochromatic light. 

1899 Ld. Rayleigh xsiXature LIX, syih As one of the 
few who have used the interferometer in obser^'ations in- 
volving high interference, I should like to m.Tkc a remark or 
two. — '1 *. Prestos* Ihtd.(x>i(z 'J*hc ‘structure ’ revealed 
by the interferometer in the light emitted by a source placed 
in a strong magnetic field. 

aitrib. 1899 J. C SimoD in Phys. Kcx’. ^uly, An Inter- 
ferometer Study of Radiations in a Magnetic Field. 

Intorlibrillar, -ary, -Qbroiis : see I.vteh-. 

+ Interfi’cient, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inUr- 


pr. pple. of Killing, 1 

destroj-ing. (Cf. Iktekfeciou b.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. Ashvl. Ixvii. 409 Behold. .who. .afilicis 
him, and is the interficient Planet. 1658 Phillips, Inter- 
fectmtr, an interficient or destroying Planet, and which is 
placed in the eighth house (in a Nativity). 

Interfilamentar, -fillet, -flash : see Inter-. 
latei’flow (i'ntajfldj), sb. [Inter- 2 ; cf. next.] 

+ 1 . A flowing between ; a channel or strait. Ohs. 
1610 Holland Camdeds Brit. ir. 215 They [islands] are 
severed, .by a narrow enterflow of the Sea betweene. 

2 . A flowing into each Other ; intermingling. 
x86s Conth. Mag. June 647 The delicious interflow of the 
soft purity of the ^y and the bright tranquillity of the lake. 
1867 Froude Short Stud., Set. Hist. 19 In the subtle inter- 
flow of good and eviU.Shakspearc is true to real experience. 
2883 H. Wheeler By-lPays Lit. vii. xio We know tot) 
little of the human interflow and communion during the un- 
historic periods. 

Interflow (intojfi^u*)) [f* Ih’TER- 1 + PTowz/. ; 
in sense i after L. interfluere to flow between,] 

1. intr. To flow between, rare. 

1610 Holland Camden s Brit. 12 What way the current 
cold Of Northern Ocean with strong tides doth interflow 
and swell. 1848 LYTTON/lrM//rx.c,Tili light at last From 
skies long hid, wide silvering, interflows. 

f b. trans. (with obj. governed by the prep.) 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 60 Where it inier-floweth 
France and Britain, it is properly called the British Sea. 

2 . intr. To flow into each other ; to intermingle. 

2844 [see Interflowing below]. 2859 Whittier Over- 

heart Vj The earthquake and the storm are God’s, And good 
and evil interflow. x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) 
172 The thousand varj’ing shades of her motions and her 
features interflowing like a lighted water. 

Hence Interflo'wing vbl. sb. and///, a. 
i6io Holland Camden s Brit, x Severed from the conti- 
nent of Europe by the interflowing of the Ocean. 1674 
Josselyn Voy. Ne^v Eng. 220 The slreight of Magellan, 
where there are many Islands distinguished by an interflow- 
ing Bay. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine xl, The 
subtle interflowings Found in Petrarch’s sonnets. 1898 j^.r- 
Positor June 440 Intermingling clouds and interflowing 
waves. 

luterfluence (intSufl/Zicns). rare. [f. ns 
next : see ence.] The fact of being interfluent or 
flowing into each other. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. in Btog. Lit. (1B82) 357 note, 
The circulations counterpoise each other, or rather they are 
neutralized by interfluence. 

Interfluent (ini 5 *jfl//ient), a. [ad. L. hiter- 
fluent-em, pr. pple. of interfluere to flow between.] 

1. Flowing between. Now rare. 

2651 Howell Venice 186* Girt about with the waters of 
the interfluent Hadrian Sea. x66f Boyle E.xp. Cold iii, 
Wks, 1772 1 1. 503 Whether the spring of the air depend . . 
upon the agitation of some interfluent subtile matter. 2877 
Blackie Wise Men 73 The cosmic water’s subtle-streaming 
force, Interfluent, circumfluent. 

2 . Flowing into each other, intermingling; in 
which there is an interflow. 

287* G. Macdonald JVilK Cuvth. I. x. 137 A world of 
shadows and sunny streaks, kept ever in interfluent motion. 
2885 E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. XXIX, 508 The 
interfluent, luxurious pentameter couplet, revived by Hunt 
and Keats, 2894 Forum (N. Y.) Nov. 284 To draw the 
mystic line dividing his science from his poetry would be 
a diflicuU matter. The two were interfluent streams. 

Interfluous (int5'jfl«|3s),a. [f, L. interflU’Us : 
see -ous.] =prec. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Intct/luous, that flows or runs 
between. 28x8 Shelley JVoodman 4- Night, ii. One night- 
ingale in an interfluous wood. 2876 Browning Pacchia- 
Totio 252 If wealth would become but interfluous, Fill voids 
up with Just the superfluous. 

t I’nterflTix. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] Flow- 
ing between or in the midst. 

2657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc i. 6 A very 
straight j’et exceeding pleasant a-alley, enriched by the 
Interfluxe of the same Ri\*er Gapell. 

tl’nterfoil. Obs. rare. [f. Ixtf.r- 3 -f- Foil 
j/l^] An interposed leaf. 

2674 Crew Anal. PI. iv. §27 Sometimes, besides Sur- 
foyls, there are also many Interfoyls set betwixt the Leaves, 
from the Circumference to the Center of the Bud. 
Xuterfbld (int9jfo‘»*ld), v. Also 6-7 enter-, 

[f. Ixter- 1 b Fold 21.] trans. (and rff) To 
fold together or within each other; to involve in 
common folds. 

*^79 .b^TUBBES Gaping CnfFjh^ The weale and well 
doing of Chrisles church, of a Christien slate, and of a good 
princes person, are so enierfolded, as whatsoeuer is agaynst 
one is agajTist all. 2587 Fleming Contn. lloUnshcd HI. 

The figure of a serpent, interfolding it selfe: in the 
middest whereof did sit a dooue. 1631 Molle Camerar. 
J.iv. Libr. 11, xv, x2i Hauing their fingers enter-folded 
together. 2632 Celesiina ii. 227 The skirts of my Pettico.aie 
. . did so often interfold themselves betweene my feet 2772 
Jackson in Phil. Trans. LXIII. p Interfolding the ends of 
one or more pieces, .with each other. 2842 Lonck. Chitdr. 

Supp.^ 272 Kneels before the Ktcmal’s throne; and, 
with hands interfolded, Praises,, the only giver of blessings. 

Interfoliaceons (-f<iJ«lic>*Ja3),i7. Bot, [Inter- 
4 a. Cf. F. interfoliaciI\ Situated alternately 
between a pair of opposite leaves, 

2760 J. Lec Introd. Bet. iil. xxi. (1765) ci8 Interfolia- 
ceous, such as come out between the opposite Leaves, luit 
are placed alternately. 2785 Genii. Mag. LV. i, 431 Pe- 
duncles or flower-stalks, numerous, intcrfoliaceous, opposite. 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (cd. 6) 4x7/1 /nterfdlaceous, be- 
tween the leaves of n pair, as the stipules of Rubiaceae. 


luterfoliar (-fon-liaj), a. Bot. [f. Intm- i, 
+ Foliar.] Situated between tlie leaves. 

1B35 Lindley Introd. Bot. (i8,5) I. 334 The interrolia 
parts are undeveloped. 

Ittterfo'liate, v. [f. Iicter- i a + L. folim 
leaf+-ATE3. Cf. raod.F. irons. Td 

interleave (a book). Hence Interfo'Uated fpla, 
2696 Evelyn Lei. to Place 17 Aug., So much [correction] 
as I conceive Is necessarj’, 1 will take care to send you mtli 
your interfoliated copy. 1888 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 443 He 
interfoliates the piano score with blank leaves. 

Interforce, -fraternal: sec Inter- /; v/. 
Inter&e'tted, ///. a. Her. [f. Inter- i bf 
Fretted ppl. a,^ 2.] = Interlaced. 

2828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. \. Gloss., Inter/reiU(i,<ix 
Interlaced, is said of any bearings linked together, one 
with the other. 

+ Interfrica'tion. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Istee- 
2 a + Frioation.] = next. 

2747 Franklin Conjecture Wks. 1887 II. 106 Bj* this 
motion there must be a constant interfrication of its con- 
stituent solid parts. 

Interfri'ction. rare—', [f. Inter- 2a + 
Friction.] Rubbing together. 

2847 Dn Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. 41 Kindling a fire by 
interfriction of dry sticks was a secret almost exclusively 
Indian. 

Interfrontal (-fr^^-ntal), a. Anat. and ZqoI 
[f. Inter- 4 a -i- Frontal. Cf. F. inte frontal 
(Littre).] Situated between the right and kfi 
frontal bones, or portions of the frontal bone, or 
of the 'front* of an insect. 

2835 Mayne Exfos. Lex,, Intcrfronialis, applied hyRo- 
bineau-Desvoidy to two pieces, more or less dev'eloped, in 
the Myodarix [an order of Dipterd] . . at the anterior part 
of the front and which are sometimes interposed between 
the frontal portions in their whole length : interfront.nL 

InterfolgeHt (-fwdd^ent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
intcrfulgent-em (Livy) ; see Inter- i a ahd Ful- 


gent.] Shining among or between. 

1721 in Bailey. 275s in Johnson. \8i^xHarpcdsM&g 
Jan. 218/2 He caught the interfulgent rays amongst the 
sycamore leaves. 

Interfuse (intsifi/z-z), v. [f. L. intafm-, ppl 
stem of interfundtre, f. inter between ^fnndtt to 
pour : cf. infuse, etc.] 

1. trans. To permeate or intersperse (a thing) 
•with an infusion or mixture of something else. ^ 

2593 Nashe 4 Lett. Coifiit. 32 Thou interfusest delight 
with reprehension. 2599 Hakluyt Voy, II. n. 89 Ihe king- 
dom of China is in all parts thereof interfused with commo- 
dious riuers. 2846 Hawthorne Mosses i. i. x6 Abimdantiy 
interfused with Greek and Latin quotations. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. vii, 57 The wonderful light greens of the Spring 
foliage seemed to be interfused with a lambent sunshine, 

2. To pour in, infuse (one tiring through or 

throughout another). , 

2667 Milton P. L. vn. 89 This which ycelds or fills All 
.space, the ambient Aire wide interfus'd, Imbracing round 
this florid Earth. 27^ Cowper Task Ice upon ice, 

the well-adjusted parts Were soon conjoined, iior otner 
cement ask’d Than water interfused to make them on^ 
2798 WoRDSW. Tiniem Abbey 96 A sense sublime 
thing far more deeply interfused, Who.se dHyllmg is 1 
light, ..And the blue sky, and in the mind of maa xwj 
WHITTIER A. Rykman's Prayer 154 Through chaos, oou ■ 
and strife, Interfuse Thy calm of life. 

3. To fuse or blend (things) together. In/^^- 

2853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. S4 'I'he sonow .. 

and the devotion . . were profoundly interfused. iSo< 
Burritt Walk Land's End 450 Here their different 
of intellectual and scholastic architecture may be seen inic * 
mixed but not interfused. 2870 Lowell Study U 
'J'he character and its intellectual product are inextnca ) 
interfused, , . . 

4. int 7 \ Of two things : To fuse or blend wun 

each other. , 

2832 H. Melville Whale xU. 203 His lorn body 
gashed soul bled into one another ; and so 
him mad. 2870 Yeats Art/. Hist. Comm. 120 S®4^**®* .. 
Tropic of Capricorn the products of the torrid and temp 
ate zones interfuse. 

5. trans. Of one thing : To penetrate or l>er* 


meate and blend with. 

2876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. Shaks. viii. 252 T"/ 
which interfused the plays. x83i H. James Vortj. 
xHx, She bad become deeply, tenderly acqu.'unled 
Rome ; it interfused and moderated her passion. , 

Hence Interfu'sing fpl. a. Also I*ntcrfnso • 
2881 G. Allen Evolutiouist at Large, Microsc. I 
The whole universe is clearly to them [ants] a compli 
picture made up entirely of infinite interfusing 
Century Mag. Feb. 586 A ch.alice choicely fit I'or iru 
and Beauty’s perfect interfuse. 

Interfusion (-fi«-.?=n). [n. of action f. preo- ' 
cf. Fusion and cccI.Lat. iiitcffisio^ The acti 

of interfusinff ; the fact of being interfused.^ 

2817 Coleridge ( 1882) 182 Theinterf^ion o ^ 
same throughout the radically different. *^4° T 
Greece Iv. VII. 113 The cxleni to 'vhich tlic n t«fuMcn 
actually took place, .was by no means sni.alb 
SON Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 264 [i. 45 

Celtic and Norse racei 2872 Liddon Llcm. A g’ 

This eternal interfusion offeree with inalt*^. ^ . 

Interganglionic (-ga:r)gliif''i»''')> ^ ' 

[Inter- 4 a.] .Sitnated betivecn or connecting 
glia, as the nerves of the sympathetic svftcra. 

isi-fi Todd Cyct. A«nt. I. 765A, Tl.s of tlu'' 
inter-ganglionic cords are in contact along the m 



ustteugatory. 

. t IntSTgatory. Ohs. A syncopated form of 
Interrogatory sb. So Interg^atour. 

15^^ R. Harvey Pi. Pcrc, 1 Tush Perceuall, hath no 
felicitie in these captious IntergatorUs. 1596 Shaks. Mtrch. 

P. V. i. 298 Let vs goe in, And charge vs there \'pon inter- 
gatories, And we will answer ail things faithfully. 1603 B. 
Jonson Sejamts i. ii, Harmless Intergatories, but Conceits. 
1633 Brome Novellti ir. i. W!;s. 1873 1. 121 You must answer 
To these intergatories. 16^8-56 PutLurs (ed. 5), httcrga' 
iorics, or Ititerrogaicricsy ni Common Law. 1685 in 15/4 
Rep. Hist. ^ISS. Comm., App. viii. 135 The first peaper . . 
did give a ryse for ginerall intergatoures. 

Interge’nerant, a. Biol. [Inter- 2 a.] == 
next. 1888 [see next], 

lutergenerating (-cl^e'nSririiiij),///.^. [In- 
ter- lb; cf. prec.] Generating or breeding with 
each other ; interbreeding. So luterg-eneration. 

i838 J. T. Guuctc in Linn. Soc. yrnl. (Z.) XX. 200 
An Intergenerant, or Intergenerating Group, is a group 
of indiviBuals^ so situated and so endowed that they 
freely cross with each other. Ibid. ' 216, I now call the 
certainty that some form of divergent transformation will 
arise when intergeneration is prevented, the principle of 
Intension. 

Intergenital (-d3e*nUa\), a. Zoot. {Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between genital sti uctures ; applied 
to a ring of plates in ecMnoderms, oittside and 
between the genital plates Soc, Lex.'), 

1878 Bell GegenbanPs Comp. Annt. 204 ‘Five pieces 
(intergenital plates) are attached to, and partly intercalated 
between these. 

XutexgeirtiBl. a- [f. Inter- 4 a + 

L. gensj genii- people, nation + -al.] Between 
nations ; international. 

1873 H. A. Wise 7 Decades Union 253 To secede would 
mahe the war intergential. 

f InteTgerine, a. 06s. rare~^. [ad. inter- 
gerTmiSy erron, reading of L. iniergerXvus, f. inter- 
ger^'e to carry between; cf. intergenes a party- 
wall, partition.J Of the nature of a partition-wall ; 
dividing one space from another. 

1709 Blair in Phil, Trans. XXVII, 117 The Intergerine 
Walls or Skies, whereof they are compos’d, 
iXntergern (-g§*^n), v. Obs. rare^^. [f. 
Inter- i -¥gern Gibn intr. To snarl back, 
i5o8 Sylvester Du Barias ir. iv. Decay 938 The angry 
beast [the badger] to his best chamber flies And angled there 
sits grimly intergerning. 

Intergesture, -gUd : see Inter- 2 a, i a. 
Xnterglacial «• Geol. [Inter- 

4 b j introduced in German in 1865 by Heer 
\Vnvelt des Schweiz, p. 532).] Lying between 
glacial periods ; formed or occurring between two 
such periods. 

1867 Lyell Princ. Geoi. (ed. lo) I. 195 The interval of 
milder weather, marked by the decrease of snow and ice in 
the Alps, has been called by Prof. Heer the Inter-glacial 
Period. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age Pref. 10 None of these 
gravels in my opinion are post-glacial, but all must be tele- 
gated to pre-glacial and inter-glacial time.s. X875 Croll 
Climate <5- 7’. xv. 238 Our limited knowledge of warm inter- 
glacial periods. Jbid. 1. 22, 1 have given the reasons which 
induce me to believe that coal is an inter-glacial formation. 
t88x G. Ali.en Pignettes fr. Nat. xv. 154 Among the subsist- 
ing drift of glacial and interglacial rivers. 

Hence lutergla'cialism, the theory of inter- 
glacial periods ; latexglaxiaUst, one who holds 
this view. 

x88i W. B. Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 309 Dr. James 
Geikie takes his stand upon the glaciated mountains of 
Scotland, and. .pushes glacialism and interglacialism to an 
extreme. 1893 Sir H. H. Howorth Glacial Nightmare 1 1. 
459 The interglacialists are not agreed among themselves 
as to the number of the ice periods. 

InterglaadTilar (-gte-ndiiilai), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Lying between glands. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. PtUhol. (ed. 2) i6i A secondary 
process. .resulting from the irritation of the inter-glandular 
growth. *897 Allbutt's Syst. Med, II. 765 The inter- 
glandular substance is softened. 

Intergldbalar (-gV-bitaai), a, Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between globules (of dentine) . 

1859 J* Tomes Dental Surg. 302 The part corresponding to 
the interglobular pace is occupied by dense tissue. 1870 
tr, Strieker's Man. Histol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The inter- 
globular substance [of the tooth] is .. a structure tolerably 
widely distributed. 

Intergradation (-gradt^-Jan). [Inter- 2 a-. 
cf. next.] .The action or fact of passing into, or 
approximating to, each other by degrees. 

1874 Tiuppe in Coues Birds N. IP. i4S The intergradation, 
however, is by no means as perfect as that between the two 
latter races. 1874 Cooes Bitds N. IP. 281 The complete 
Intergradation of the two forms. 

I-atergrade, sb. [Iktcr- 2 b.J An interme- 
diate grade or stage. 

1889 S. H. ScoDDER Butierjlies Nc-.v Engl. 160 The in- 
tergrades found throughout the belt forming the northern 
boundary of the typical alope and the southern boundary’ of 
the tj-pical nephele seem to be far more easily explainable on 
the 'hypothesis of hybridism. 1896 Brit, Birds 1. 193 The 
inlergrades between the olive and ruddy mottled types are 
the commonest. 

Intergra'de, v. [Inter- i b.j vttr. To 
pass into another form by intervening grades. 

1874 T. W. TtUTPE in Coues Birds N. II'’. 14s jnneo ( 
hyemalis, a. aikeni, intergrades with the folloaang form, 
though not as intimately’ as that does with The succeeding, j 
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1884 Coues Key N.A.Birdsji^ We treat as specific any 
form that’we do not know or believe to intergrade. 

Intergranular (-gne-nirTIaj), a. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between or among granules, 
or between granular structures, as the inner nuclear 
layer of the retina. 

1875 H. Walton Eye p. xxviii, The granular and 
intergranular layers are absent. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 392 Fat cells, which are found m<»l abundantly in the 
granular and intergranular layers of the retina. 

Intergrapple : see Inter- i b. 
t Ihtergra'ted, a. Obs. rare “ ®. [Inter- 
I b.] Cross-grated. 

x6ii CoTCR., EnireillizI, intergrated, thick laltised,crosse- 
barred. i6zx FlorJO, Iniralciamcnti, any kind of grate or 
eniergrated vv’orkes of Osiers or Willowes. 

Intergrow*, rare. [Inter- i.] 

1 . iiitr. To grow intermixed with each other. 
iSgr Dublitt Rev. July’ 194 These can intergrow, y’et pre- 
serving distitict individuality’. 

2 . trans. To intersperse or cover in parts with 
a growth (of something) : only in pass. pple. 

xSgx Atkinson 40 Vrs. Moorland Parish 150 All that 
was not moorland was a series of swampy marsnes, inter- 
grown rather than overgrown with wood and forest. 
Zntcrgrowtll (rntaigrmij*). [Inter- 2 a.] The 
growing (of things) into each other. 

1844 Dc Quincey Finlay's Hist. Greece Pas.ih. Wks. 
1891 II. 86 Forest trees of the elder generation .. begin to 
thicken with the intergrowth of a younger shrubbery’, 
1873 Hamerton /jjfriY. Liyi v«. 1. (1875) 227 Kea\ mar- 
riage is a long slow intergrowtb, like that of two trees 
planted quite close together in the forest. 1885 Encycl. 
Brit. XVIIL 260/^ The complex incrustattons and inter- 
growths of sessile forms. 1894 Naturalist 68 The brown 
mica is In part in parallel intergrowth with the white. 

Xnte5.'g3rral, -Iiaijitation : see Inter- pref, 
Xnterhasmai (-hf-mal), a. (sb.) Anat. {In- 
ter- 4 a-] Situated between hsemal spines. 

1846 Owen Comp. Anat. Peiebr. i. Fishes ill. 67 Both 
xnterneural and intefhasmal spines are, in the osseous fishes, 
commonly shaped Ijke^fiule daggers, plunged In the flesh 
up to the hilt. 1880 GO.sther Fsmes 351 A dorsal and anal 
fin supported by Interncural and interbremal spines, 
b. as sb. An iotcrh:emal bone or spine. 
x88o Gunther Fishes 53 The anterior being destined to 
support a series of intethasnals, 

Interhemicerebral, -hemisphere, -eric ; 
-human : see Inter- pref. 

Interhyal (-h^i'al), a. (shi) Anat. [f. Inter- 
4 a + Hy(oid) + -AL.] Situated between two parts 
of the hyoid arch of a fish. 

1884 Stand, Nat. Hist. (r888) HI. 21 The lower p.trt of 
the [hyoidlarch retains its connection with the upper part, 
in fishes, by means of an interhy’al •piece. 

b. as sb. An intermediate bone or cartilage in 
the hyoid arch. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Life 93 The remaining 
portion of the embry'onic hyoidan cartilage gives origin to 
the interhyal or stylobyal [etc.J. 
i* lute ‘rial, d. Obs. [ineg, f. L. m/cr between, 
within, interior Interior, inner: cf. med.L. in- 
iena intestines, entrails, and Ineerial.J Inward, 
internal, interior. 

1432-50 tr. Higdeu (Rolls) HI. 469 Ye moue batelles ev- 
terialle lo men where hit is so that ye haue^ not victory' 
of your enmj’es interialle. Ibid. IV. 119 A disease of his 
partes interialle '[dolor viscemmX 1542 Boorde Dyeiary 
xi.X. (1870) 278 Good, -for all the interyall xnembres of man. | 
T547 — Brev. Health Pref. 4 The interial partes. 

Hence flnte'rially adv., inwardly, internally. j 

i43i-5<,tr./fj^<f«nfRolls)I.53Colde,-makethemen more I 

of body,,moorehooteinteriany(*///friffrc<tf/if«»rfi-], and by 
that moore bolde. 

Interim (imtarim), adv., sb., and adf [L. in- 
terim adv., in the meantime, meanwhile, f. ititer 
between + advb. ending -t*w.] 

II A, adv. In the •meantime, meanwhile. (Also 

Ad iNTEBur, Per interim, q.v.) 

1580 G. Harve\' 3 Proper Lett, in Ha.slewood Eng, 
Poets 4 Poesy \s.Zx^ II. 265 Az/rr/w, credit me, I dare 
geue no Preceples. a 1641 Bp, Mountacxi Acts 4 Mon. 
(1642) 83 N^ich yet is so meant.; unlesse interim the same 
spirit expound them, which did dictate them. 1775 Bene- 
dict Arnold Let. 23 May^Amer. Archives) (Cent.), I hope 
some gentleman will soon be appointed in my room here . . 
Interim, 1 am, gentlemen, your most ob^ient servant. 
1804 Something Odd 11. 139 Interim, take courage, and 
make y’our calculations anew. 

B. sb. 

1 . An intervening lime, interval of time ; the 
meantime ; now usually in pbr. in the ittierim = A. 

1563-87 Foxe A. fr M. (1684) III. 935 He knew not what 
in this interim should be done against England. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 918 The Wars that fell out m the 
interim were a hindrance. x6oi Smak^ Jul. C. 11. i, 64 
Betweene the acting of a dreadful! thing. And the fir.st 
motion, all the Interim is Like a Phantasma, or a hideous 
Dreame. xfi^YV. M. Man in Moone (1849) ^3 Pbysicke is 
not taken at al times and seasons, continually without In- 
terim. x6iS G. SAwm’S Trav. 123 After all sung ioyntly, at 
interims praying lo themselues. 1663 Manley Grotiud 
Low C. IParres iBy In the interim of these Affairs, CoIIonel 
Schenck took by Surprize Bonne. 1793 Wasiungton Left. 
'Writ. 1S92 XIII. 79 if nothing in the interim casts up. 1822 
Hazljtt Tabled. Set. il viL (x86o) 140 'Ve .imagine all sorts 

1 o( pleasures in the interim.^ 1876 ^lazuey Univ. Serm. lii. 

63 There is an interim prorided during which the religious 
view of death can w’Ork in the mind calmly*. 


INTEKIKATIOK*- 

* 1 ' 2 . Something done in an interval ; an inter- 
lude. By interims : at intervals. Obs. 

1588 Smaks. L. L. L.i. i. 172 This childe of fancie that 
Armado hight. For interim to our studies shall relate, In 
high. borne words the worth of many a Knight. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Barias i. vi. margin. Made to the Image of 
God.. not all at once, but by interims, first his Body, and 
then his reasonable Soule. 1633 T. James ^^oy. 44 It did 
(by interims) snow and blow. 

3 . A temporary or provisional arrangement, 
adopted in the meanwhile. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. n. App. iv. 397 Wh.nt 
order be fit,, as an inlerimi 1589 Hay any iVork Bb, 
Tliis may' serue for an aunswere . • , by way of an Interim. 
1791 Burke Let. Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 46 Even 
before it could be done in due form, the chiefs of the nation 
did not attempt themselves to exercise authority so much as 
by iuieidui. 1864 Fkoudc Short Siud.,Nci. Hist. 28 The 
reconciliation of parties.. is no tinkered-up truce or con- 
venient Interim, 

b. Ch. Hist, (with capital /.) A provisional 
arrangement for the adjustment of religious dilTer- 
ences between the German Protestants and the 
Roman Catholic Church (of which there were 
three promulgated, one in 1541 and two in 154S) 
pending a settlement by a General Council. 

1548 Sir P, Hobv Let. Dk. Somerset 9 July’, The Emperor, 
the diet being now finished, converteih his whole study' to 
the setting forth of the interim. Ibid., The three townes, 
Constance, Argentine, and Lynda.. have not yet granted 
nnto the interim. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanes Comm. 302 The 
Empetour.. leaving all hope of a counsell, begvt^T.eth to set 
forth his Interim. . . Bucer refuseth to subscribe to the In- 
terim. The Pope himselfe condemneth the Interim. i68r 
Burnet Hist. Ref. II. i. 86 They drew up all the Points 
of Religion in a Book^ which was best known by the name of 
the Interim, because it \vas to last during that Intcrv.Tl, till 
a General Council should meet in Germany. 1732-8 Neal 
I Hist. Purit. (1822) I. 55. XO48 J. WATnmvoRTii Canons 
Counc, Trent (new ed.) p. cxxvi, Charles promulgated, in 
the Diet of Augsburgh, on the 15th of May, 1548, the cele- 
brated formulary called the interim. 1857 Pusby Real 
Presence i. (1869) 62 The ‘ Interim ' then proposed for the 
acceptance of the Catholics and Lutherans was . . drawn up 
by Cropper. 

1 4 . An intervening space, interval. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthro/omet. 79 In the interim being an- 
nexed on both sides lo the bone of the Gens. 

C. adj\ Done, made, provided, occurring, etc. 
in or for the meantime ; provisional, temporary. 
Formerly also of time : Intervening, 
x$o4 Dekker Honest IPh. Wks. 1873 II. 78 How shall the 
interim houres by us be spent ? a 1734 North Exam. i. iii. 
567(1740) 173 Amusements only to consume the interim 
Time. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 112 To regulate all 
matters relating to interim possession. 3858 Ld, Sr. Lcosaros 
Handy Bk. Prop, Law xii. 75 The Court has power to make 
interim orders for pay’ment of alimony for the wife. 288s 
Bnwexi. Counting'Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 Interim dividends 
are permissible only when the finances of a Company are in 
so sound a condition as to place the annual balance beyond 
doubt. 

Interimist (i'ntorimist). Ch. Hist. [f. prcc. 
3b + -1ST.] One who accepted or advocated one 
of the Interims : see prec. B. 3 b. 

*560 J, Daus tr. Sleidanef Comm.^i-gh nofe.Hw’o sacri- 
fices of Christ after these interimistes. 1614 Bp. Hall A'lJ 
Peace nnth Rome hi. Those honest and good-natured men 
. . Cassander, Fricius, the Interimisls, and that namelesse 
Apologist of the French. <*1640 Jackson Creed x. x.xi. § 9 
Some inlerimists or labourers Tor reconciliation betwixt the 
Chnrcb of Rome and of England. 1674 Ch. ^ Crt. of Route 5 
For instance, Erasmus, Cassander, ., the Inlerimists, ..&c. 
Iiiterimistic (imlsrimi-slik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic, or from Interim + -istic. Cf. G. inter{misiisclii\ 

1 . Done, occurring, etc. in or for the interim ; 
provisional : = Interim C, 

1830 Ecctesiologist XX. 345^ Only one unintelligible word 
struck us, and that is *intenmistic* [ReviewofP. A. Munch’s 
Cathedral of Throndheiui]. 2873 Poste ^ius n. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 228 In Jts origin Bonontm fossessio was probably 
only the prorisional or interimistic possession grantedto one 
of the parties in a Hervdilaiispetitio. 1878 Se:eley 

Stein II. 438 The Interimistic National Representation 
from April 1812 to March 1815. 

2 . Ch. Hist. Belonging to the Interimisls; per- 
taining to or in accordance with the Interim : see 
Interim B. 3 b. 

2883 R. W. Dixon Hist. Clu Eng. HI. 98 note, ’Hie Em- 
peror had strongly urged upon the ambassadors the settling 
of a form of religion agreeable to the Interimistic doctriuc. 

So Zntcruni’Stical a. « prec. ; Interimi'Hti- 
cally adv., (in quot.) in the interim, meanwhile 
( s= Interim A). 

2645 T. Goodwin, etc. Apol. Narrat. 24 ^^''c had. .during 
this inter[i]mistica{l season, tentations, yea provocations 
enough to have drawn forth such a spirit. 2658 Maston 
Meat out of the Eater^lVs. iBjt V. 407 God haieththose 
iniguos syncresismos, profane mixtures and inte>\i\tuisitcat 
designs. 1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. x. 177 Before 
coming to Anselm, it is to the Fathers that we must in- 
terimistically pass. 

Inter-imperial : see Inter- prf o* 

•f Inteirin.a*tion. Obs. In 5 intcrynacion. 

[a. F. intlrinalion, var. of cnUrinatioii, n. of ac- 
tion from in-, enlinner to render (an net) defim- 
tive OT valid by juridical Tatificatiou, f, Q^^catcrin 
entire, complete, deriv. of entier entire, whole. Cf. 
tned.ll. initrinart, inicrindlic (DttGo.uge ).3 Rati- 
fication, confirmation. 



INTEBINEMEWT, 


1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iii. xiv. 199 Yf he deyec wUhin 
the fyrst monethe of the yerenfier the Interynacion of hys 
ofTyce, hys heyre myght haue an actyon for to demande the 
hole payement of hys wages. 

Interincorporation. -independence, -in- 
dicate : see Inter- pref, 

Zllteri*2iement. rayc, [a. F. iuterimment^ 
obs. van entirincment ratification, f. entiriuer : 
seeprec. sb.] = Interinatjon. 

1883 H. JuTA tr. Van tier Linden's Inst. HollMtd 75 The 
lower court of tlie nearest town to which also this confirma- 
tion (interinementj must be committed. Nole, Juterineinent, 
when the domiciliary judge certifies in favour of the appli- 
cant whose petition he was directed to investigate. 

InterinKibition, -insert, -insular, -in- 
volve : see Inter- 

Interior (intl^Tiai), a, and sb. Also 5 -ore, 
6 -cure, 6-9 -our. [a. L. interior inner, compara- 
live adj. from inter (superlative intimus), Cf. F. 
inUrienry i6th c. (also rare interior y 15th c.). 
Our earliest instance is in a transl. from Fr. ; the 
early spelling followed words from AF, -our = F. 
-ettn Cf. the parallel inferior* Opposed in,, all 
senses and uses to exteriori] A. adj\ 

1 . Situated more within, or (usually, simply) 
within, something ; belonging to or connected 
with the inside ; = Inner a. i a, Internal a. i. 

Interior angle iGeoin .) : any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within the figure; 
also, an angle included between a straight line falling upon 
two other straight lines and either of the latter on the side 
towards the other. Interior planets : Mercury and Venus, 
whose orhitsare within that of the earth (more usually called 
I.nfekiok). Interior scre 7 v, side, slope ; see quots. 

14M Caxtos Eneydos xiii. 47 Dydo wyth her suster Anne 
..loked In to the entraylles Interiores of the bestes there 
slayne, For to fuldo the sacryfycc. 15x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 1. 3400 Her .. inleriour vesture. 1578 L\tk 
Dodoens ill. xii. 333 All colde diseases of the interior or 
inner partes, 1651 Houbes Le^nath, 1. vi. 23 Sense is 
Motion in the organs and interiour parts of mans body. 
X706 Phillips s. v. Polygon, Interior Polygon, the mam 
Body of the Work or Place, excluding the Out-works, /bid. 
s, V. ‘Pains, Talus Interiour or Inward Talus, the Steep, 
ness of the Rampart, or other Work on the in-side, 1723 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (ed. 3) 3 Cole-pits and the 
like , . displayed to sight the interiour parts of it. 1756 R. 
SiMsoN Euclid I. Prop, xvi, If one side of a triangle oe pro- 
duced, the exterior angle shall be greater than either of the 
interior opposite angles. Ibid. xx.mII, The three interior 
angles of anj' triangle are equal to two right angles. x3s3 
Stocquelf.r d/i 7 . EMycl., Interior flanking angU\%ioxm^ 
by the curtain and line of Interior side is the line 

of the curtain produced to the two oblique radii of the front, 
or a line drawn from the centre of one bastion to that of the 
next. Interior slope is the inclination towards the inner 
part of a work given to the earth forming the rampart or 
parapet. 1863 Tyndall Heat v, § 160 (1870I 13^ Also 
accomplishes what we may €.111 interior woxh. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Interior Screw, one cut on an interior or 
hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or tap-hole. 

b. rarely with to ; Situated within or on the 
inner side of (something). 

x8x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall vi, The library . . 
which was interior to the music-room. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
\Vord‘bk., Inferior Planets, this name . . is applied to 
Mercury and Venus, because they revolve in orbits interior 
to the earth’s path. 

c. Situated within and at a distance from the 
coast, or frontier of a country, etc.; inland; be- 
longing to the interior. 

X777 Sir W, Jones Ess. Poetry East. Nat. in Poems 177 
In the inleriour parts of the empire. X796 Morse Amcr. 
^og.^ I. 160 Proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and principal 
interiour settlements of the province. x8^6 Kane Arct. 
Expl. I. X. 114 To learn something of the interior features 
of the country. xS^S IVeslm. Gaz. 9 Sept, 2/1 He knew of 
no other interior chief who had even attempted the half that 
Khania had accomplished in the advancing of his people 
towards the goal of civilisation. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 636 Cooma-ssic. .if properly managed fora few years, 
will become a great interior market, attracting to itself the 
routes of interior trade. 

d. Entom. Situated nearer to the body or to the 
median line. 

^ x86s Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 339 Interior [margiti], the 
inner margin of the wing, or that next the body, 

2 . Existing within limits figured as spatial ; be- 
longing to the inner relations or intrinsic nature of 
anything. 

a. Internal, domestic : as opposed to foreign. 

X76S P. Tkickkesse {title) U.scful Hints to those who make 

the Tour of France, including Account of the Interior Police 
of that Kingdom. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 198 
'l*he interior trade, or that from place to place whhtn ihecoun- 
try. x^i Penny Cycl. XX. 26^/2 (Russia) The adminisira- 
lion ., is conducted by the .. Ministry of foreign affairs, 
Ministry of interior affairs or home department (etc.). 

b. Inner, as distinct from what appears on the 
surface or is publicly declared. 

X77S Hist. Enr. in Ann. Reg. 44/1 He was thwarted and 
o\'ciTulcd by what in the cant phrase is called the interior 
cabinet, 1790 Sir J. Res'nolds Disc. xv. (tSjOi 100 To draw 
out the inicrior principles of our art. X791 Burke Let. 
Men/b, Nat. Assembly xVks. VI, 61 The exterior or interiour 
purposes of the French monarchy. 1^9 Macaulay /list. 
Ette. iu I. 241 There was to be no interior cabinet. .Ml the 
thirty were to be cninisied with cverj* political secret, and 
summoned to every meeting. 

3 . Rclonging to or existing in the mind or soul ; 
mental or spiritual, as distinguished from that 
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INTERJECT. 


which is bodily; ‘inward’: —Inner a. 2 , In- 
ternal a. 3. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1304 Wherby he perceyued 
the great holynesse Of blessed saynt Cead and interyor 
deuoc>’on. 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 219 Peraventure 
. . that hcr^ interior lye sawe privily, .and gave to her a 
.secrete monieion of the greate calamities. cs^ 66 J. Alijay 
tr. Boayslnatt's TIu'at. WorldlNwy To exercise his fancie 
and other interior sense.*?. s 6 $t C. Cartwright Cert.Kelig, 
j, 298 They doc not deny but that it m.'iy be called a Sacra- 
ment, and that some interiour Grace isjconferred by iL 1754 
IliCHARDson Grandison (1781) V. xlii. 260 A number of 
people, of high interior worth. 185* H. Rogers Ess. I. vli. 
337 One or two extracts, .give the key to his whole interior 
history, 1899 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 90 The outcome 
of the interior, spiritual action of Christ upon human society, 
f b. Inwardly conceived or felt, Obs. 

/XX548 }iALhCIirvn.f Hen, IV 25 The Earle of Northumber- 
land. .began secretely to communicate his interior imaglna. 
cions and privie thoughtes with Richard Scropc. x6xo 
Death liauilliack in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 110 We 
ihinke it an interior loue to our countri-men to haue an 
abstract of the most occurences that hapned since, 

c. Devoted to spiritual lhing.4 ; pious, devout. 
1854 J. H. Newman Lect. Hist. Turks 257 An apposite 
illustration of what I mean byan ‘interior’ people, ifl may 
borrow a devotional word to express a philo>ophical idea. 
1863 Home d- For. Rev. II. 274 So pious, so contemplative, 
ana so interior a spirit. X879 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) II. 
X. 9 Difference, .between the interior and the worldly man 
respectively. 

B. sb. 

1. The interior part of anything ; the inside. 

xSiS Scott F. ill. Perth xvii, ‘Fhe Prince . . acquainted 

with its interior, ran up stairs. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. d* it. 
yniis. I. 264 The Interior . . we found very impressive, dim 
with the light of stained and painted windows. 1861 hi. 
PvVmsoN Ess. (1889) 1 . 46 In the booths which lined the 
interior of the court. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 Deep- 
seated in the interior of the earth. 

b. That part of a country, island, or continent, 
lying at a distance from the frontier or coast ; the 
inland parts ; an inland region. 

X796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VlII. 228 Her frontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble. 1803 Svo. Smith Wks. 38 
Our first acquaintance with the interior of many countries. 
x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 89 The Chinese merchants pur- 
chase goods and take them to other ports or the interior. 
1883 Chamber^ Cycl. I. 565 Western. Australia .. rests on 
desert sandstone, which also stretches norcli and eastward 
far into the Interior. Ibid, VII. 25X (Papua) In the 
interior are abundance of fine timber trees. XM7 Molonky 
Forestry IV. . 4 fr. 159 Sierra Leone connected with a 
wide-spread Interior also largely Mohammedan, 

c. The inside of a building or room, esp. in re- 
ference to the artistic effect; also, a picture or 
representation of the inside of a building or room. 
(Usually with an or in //.) 

1864 Realm 22 June 7 Everything that brings nature into 
our interiors deserves encouragement. 1891 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. I V. 88 Many points must be borne in mind 
by the brain behind the lens to direct and then supplement 
its work, especially in the studio and with interiors. Mod. A 
photographer noted for hts success w'ith interiors. 

2 . Inner nature or being; inw.ird mind ; soul, 
character. Now chiefly with of. 

1596 Skaks. Merclu V, 11. ix. 28 Not learning more then 
the fond eye doth teach. Which pries not to ih' interior. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 146 The regulation of the 
outward Behaviour, not much regarding the Sanctity of the 
Interiour. X715 Jane B.nrkcr ExiliusX. 97 The Strange- 
ness of the Aavcniure, .gave a plea-sing Surprize to my whole 
Interiour. X794 Paley Evid. i. iii, (1817) 51 It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the transaction 
must be sought for. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women B. II. 
X. 2;3i Her letters from the Ixvant are so much in the 
interior of Turkish taste and feeling. ^ 1885 Mozlev Mirac. 
ii. 230 note. There were difficukies in the interior of the 
subject of induction which were not yet solved. 

3 . The internal or ‘home’ affairs of a country or 
state; the department concerned with these : in the 
lilies Secretary, Department of the Inferiory used 
in U.S. and the Dominion of Canada, Minister 
of the Interior, used in reference to most foreign 
countries, as France, Germany, Italy, etc. 

^ (Corresponding to the Home Office, and Home Secreta^’, 
in Great Britain, and to the Colonial Office and Colonial 
Sccret.ary in most British Colonies.) 

X838 Penny Cycl. X. 418/2 The cabinet council of the king 
[of France] consists of eight ministers for the following de- 
partments Finance; 2, the Interior; 3, Justice [etc). 
189^ WhitakeVs Almanac 484 (Canada) Sec. of State, 
Railway’s & Canals, Finance, Justice, Interior, Public 
Works, Agriculture, etc. Ibid, 583 (United States of AJ 
Sec. of Slate, Treasur)*, War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture. 

Znteriority (inlwri|(rrTti). rare. [ad. med.L. 
inteildritds, f. interior x sec -ITY. (In mod.F, 
intirioritif\ a. The quality or state of being 
interior or inward, b. Inner character or nature ; 
an inner element, 

^ 170X NoRRts Ideal World i.>-i, 391 What St. Augustine., 
inculcates concerning both the inlcriority, and the com- 
munity of truth. X704 Ihiii. II. Xlii. 549 Some of his expres- 
sions. . relate to the intcnortty of *1 nilh. 1803 Edin. Rer/. I. 
261 Interiorityand exteriority, by which is meant the distinc- 
tion of the attributes of an object as originally existing in 
U''elf or as acquired from without. x8i8 Br. /ebb in C. 
Forster LfVe 11. (1836) 140 Those deep inieriorittes (if I may 
l>e allowed the expression), which will ever be the refresh- 
ment and delight of the roost pious worshippers. 1884 H. 
W. Bekchcr Plymouth Pulpit 19 Mar. 496 (^enL) He had 
been a breuakcr of the law in its essential spirit, in its in- 
icrioriiy, all the way (hrougli. 1 


Interiorly (inti^-rioili), adv. [f. Interior a. 

-f-LV-.] ‘ 

1 . In. or on the inside ; with respect to the in- 
terior; internally, inside, within. 

. *758 Jenty in Phil. Trans. L. 551, I found the Jungs 
closely adhering to the ribs laterally, and posteriorly and 
interiorly close to the pericardium. 1804 Carlisle ibid. 
XCV. J4 The skeleton, .is placed interiorly, where the bulk 
of the animal admits of the bones being sufficiently strong. 
X856 Olmsted Slave States 386 Not more than twelve fc« 
square, interiorljL 1894 Barinc-Gould Queen ofL,\. i.x, 
98 The van was divided interiorly into compartmems. 

2 . In, or with respect to, the inner or intrinsic 
nature of .a thing; inwardly; intimately. 

X633 J. Done Hist, Septuagint (1685) 180 The Diiinc 
vertue that sustains and inlenourly nourishelh all thinss. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, iii. § 15 To .see oursehes 
inieriourly, wc are fain to borrow other Mens Eyes. 18W 
Reader No. 159. 29/3 E-xteriorly difficult and interiorly 
dangerous. 

3 . In, or with respect to, tlie .inner nature, mind, 
or soul ; inwardly ; mentally or spiritually. 

X609 Bible (Douay) Lev. i. comm., As jhc soule must 
interiorly worship God in spirite and veritic ; so the bodic 
must also honour him e.vtcnoriy. 1657 Divine Lover 6 j U 
I hold my peace I shall interiorlle be tormented with in- 
supportable bitlernesse. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 
ccxxlx. 39 Interiorly most people enjoy the inferiority of 
their (?) friend-s. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, xix.481 
Interiorly, morally, he is immeasurably below him. 1874 
H. W. Bef.cher m Chr. World Pulpit V. 140/2 ITierc is 
given to men interiorly a moral constitution which_ is 
illumined by the direct influence of the Divine soul acting 
on our.s. 

Inte’riomess. rare. [f. as prec. + -XESS.] 

= iNTEltlOKITY a. 


1805 Thinker VII. 157 This doctrine of the interiorness or 
coinherence of the Son in the Father. 

t Inte-riously, adv. Obs. rare. [app. f. L. i«- 
terius adv. inwardly, within + -l,y 2.") Inwardly. 

X513 Brad.shaw St. li^erbur^e n. 1208 This forsayd crie 
of liis benignite Interiously louynge holy religion. 
Inteript(e, obs. corrupt form of iKiXHBnPT. 
Interisland : see Ikmb- /•r^. 5, 
t Interi'tion. Obs. rare ~ [ad. L. inUritien- 
em, n. of action from interjre to go to ruin, perish.] 
1656 Blount Gtossossr., Iiiteritioft, a decaying, a perishing. 
2658 in Phillii'S. 

Inteija'cence. rare. [f. Isteejacest : see 
-ENCE.] The fact of lying between. 

2864 in Wedstcr. 

Interjacency (int3j|d3e>-sensi). [f. as prec. 
+ -EN'CV.J The quality, condition, or state of being 
interjacent or of lying between ; also, an instance 
of this, something lying between. 

164S Sir T. Browne Pstml. Ep. vii. Nvii. 377 Its fluctua- 
tions are but motions which wind.s, storme-S shwrc<, 
shelves, and eveiy interjacency irregulate^ loS* .b'ces 
New Disp. T 197 In demonstration, .it is accounted impos- 
sible to go on from one exireame lo another, without a mean, 
and that mean wholly deny all interjacency. tjj^Cotuiect. 
Cok Rec. (18B7) XIV. 475 The Interjacency of two Provinces 
between your Seat of Government and the Places to w/uen 
you would now extend your Jurisdiction. 

Inteijacent (intaj|d3?'senp, a. [ad- L- 
lerjachst-em, pr. pple. of interjacere, f. viler be- 
tween +_70f«-e to lie.] ' Lying or existing between | 
intervening, intermediate. 

X594 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) i 59 * 1 ^ ■ . 

kceped..the two Ia.st Sabbaths of June, with cxJiortanon' 
and prayers in the interjacent week dayes. >^97 A. • *• 
tr. Guil/emeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/2 The whole intenacent 
skinne might be cleane therof severed. 1614 Ralf.ich liu • 
World JV. i. § 7 (1634) 471 In spighl of .all the mations inter- 
jacent. 1628 Jackson Creed ix. xl. § 1 1 The time mierjacwi 
betwixt the great feast.. and the pentccost following. 

Ray Creation i. (1692) 176 What should take away 
of these Ships from each other, but the gibbosity of the 1 • 
terjacent Water? 1695 Alingham Geom. Epit. 47 
each the interjacent angle. 1840 De Quince)’ ‘ 

i860 XI. 222 A great resisting mass, interjacent ociu« 
Greece and the .. enemies to the far north cast. ^ 
Carlyle Fredk. Gi. iv. v. (1872) I. 308 He issued Irom 
Stettin ; took the Interjacent outpost places. ^ 

Interjaculate (intoJid^te-kir/lirH), Z/. [fi 1*^’ 

TEU- I a ppl. stem of L. jcuuldrt to throw, oart . 
cf. Ejaculate.] To ejaculate in the midst ol a 
conversation ; lo interject (art ejaculation). ^ 

*85^ Thackeray Neweomes vii, ‘ O Dieu ! que n auj® P 
le voir?* interjaculates ifadcmoiscllc. ^ ^ -- 

Interja’cnlatdry (intojjd.^x-kir^latari', (J- I’ 

prec. : see -OBY.*] E-xpressed in parenthetical eja- 
culations, 

j8*7 Blaekw. Mag. XXL 642 A sudden squall that 
a large dinner-party mute, or into iotcrjaculalpo’ ® , 

lion. 1871 T. A. Trollope Abbey III. 1.6 Ah 

amount of interiaculatory commentary'. 

Inteij angle : see Inter- i r a I 

tlnteije'ct, ///• a. Oh. rare- - [““• i 

interject -us. pa. pple. of interjieere'. see n -j 
Interjected : used as' pa. pple. of next. ..u,., 

. 1S78 Banistt.r Hist. Man l. 21 A thick crust of CartiUS 
imcriect and put betwene them. 

Interject (intbi,d.,e-kt). o. [f. L. 
ppl. stem of interjidre {-jae/re) to throw or cast 
between, f. inter htiyfCGSx+jaeIre to throw.J ^ 

1. trans. To throw or cast in between ; to m 
dnee abruptly; to insert, interpolate, interpose. 



INTERJECTED, 


INTERLACEDLY. 


x^88 A. King ir. Canisiits' Caiech. Hvij, Thay war in- 
tenectit betuix ye accompHssing of ye course of ye sone and 
ye moone. 1624 T. Scott Bel^. Souldier 3 Some . . tem- 
porizing Parasite may inleriect these doubts. 1684 tr. Bond’s 
Merc. Compit. vi. 217 If ..as soon as (blood) . .were let, 
without any .stay interjected, Sweat were raised. 17^1 
Beddof.s in Phil. Trans. LXXXI.64 When the latter is in- 
terjected between the strata, or squeezed up through fissures. 
1874 S. Cox Pil^r. Ps. iii. 59 He can interject a mere play 
upon words. 1882 AIasson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 
248 She interjected one of her bright and willy remarks. 

b. To remark parenthetically or as an interrup- 
tion. 

1791 Boswell yplinson 6 Apr. an. 1775, Moody interjected 
in an Irish tone and with a comick look, ‘Ah ! poor George 
the Second’. 1822 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LIII. 103 
‘Ridiculous’, interjected I. 1881 Miss Braddon I. 

172 * 1 have been at home so little, you see*, she interjected 
with a piteous air. 

+ c. In passive'. To be interposed or situated 
between; to lie or occur between ; to intervene. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 27 That cauUie or hollow, in- 
teriected betwene them, is a seal for the Muscle. 1633 
Earl M.^nch. A I Mondo (1636) 15 It (death) is but a point 
of time interjected betwixt two extremes, 1746-7,^1^/20 
Geo. I /, c. 43 § 15 In case such lands are interjected between 
two shires. 1752 Stewart's Trial in Scots Mag. I1753) July 
333/2 High ground interjected betwixt him and the deponent. 

f 2 . intr. for reji. a. To cross one another, as 
two lines, b. To come between; to intervene, 
interpose. Ohs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas n. ii. tv. Colutnnes 356, 1 never 
see their glances inter-ject In Triangle, Sextile, or Square 
aspect. Now milde, now moody; but methinks 1 see [etc.}, 
1646 liuCK Pich. ///61 The confluence of Souldiers inter- 
jecting rescued him. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Trent, v. ix. 
375 The Sagittall (Suture] which usually begins at that point 
where these Lines interject. 

Hence Interje’cted ppl. et., thrown or cast be- 
tween, interpolated; placed or lying between, in- 
terposed ; luterje'cting vd/. sb.j the action of 
interpolating or interposing. 

^ 1590 Barrough Moth. Physick Pref. (1639I s The interject- 
ing of these few lines, <1x6x9 W. Cowper in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, P.s. li. ii They see not his merciful face by 
reason of many interjected veils. 1650 Bulwer Anihro‘ 
pomet. 164 The Scapula . . grows prominent with the inter- 
jected Muscules. x88o Muirhkao Gains iv. § 129 The 
employment of such interjected clauses may go even further. 

Interjection (intaijd^e’k/an), [a. F, inter~ 
jection (i3-i4th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inter- 
jectidn-emt n. of action from inierjicSre : see prec.] 

1. The utterance of ejaculations expressive of 
emotion ; an ejaculation or exclamation. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode ill, vil (x86q) rjo This inleriec- 
cioun sorweful wer-inne is no thing that lusteth. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. EpUt. 332 Hee beginneth his letter with 
an interjection of joye, or a kinde of speache importing his 
inwarde gtadnesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 721 A Continued 
Expulsion of the Breath, with the loud Noise, which maketh 
the Interjection of Laughing. i8t6 T. Scott K/j. Paris 
Pref, (ed. 5) 23 People have exclaimed tneir joy and astonish- 
ment so often, that, beinp; no longer able to keep up the 
proper climax of interjection, they [etc.]. 1850 Thackeray 

Mr. <5* Mrs. Berry ii, A !— note of interjection, 

2 . Gram. A natural ejaculation expressive of 
some feeling or emotion, used or viewed as a Part 
of Speech. 

So called because, when so used, it is interjected between 
sentence.<:, clauses, or words, mostly without grammatical 
connexion. But the interjection O is often construed with 
the vocative or nominative of address, and heyt hun'oh^ 

woe, etc. with the 'ptz^./or or to and an object. Beside the 
simple interjections, as alt /, ok t, ka /, ho /, hnlloa t, pslus /, 
whewt, and the like, substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
short phrases or sentences are often iisedinterjectionallyi e.g. 
inarryt, fiddlesticks}, fiddle-de-dee t, the devil t, O dear!, 
dear met, well, well!, Gads 'ooksl, God hd mercy}, bless 
my soul J 

1530 Palscr. 149 Interjection be suchc as serve to expresse 
the passyons and the affections of the myndc. X599 Skaks. 
Much Ado iv. i. 22 How now! intcriections? why then, 
some be of laughing, as h.a, ha, he. X712 SrECLE.S’/rcr/. 
No. 400 p 4 Much Care and Concern for the L.ady's Welfare 
..expressed by an Interjection, an Ah, or an Oh, at some 
little Hazard in moving or making a Step.^ X786-X805 H. 
TooKE Parley 31 The dominion of speech Is erected upon 
the downfall of Interjections. x87t Earle Philal. Eng. 
Tongue I 103 The interjection may be defined as a form of 
speech vvhtcn is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical 
f b. Something that has the effect of an inter- 
jection, in expressing emotion. Ohs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Fxetnp. iii. xv. 85 He rent his gar- 
ments, which was the interjection of the Country. 

3 . The .action of interjecting or interposing any- 
thing ; also, something interposed. 

iS<>8 Florio, fntergeitlone, a putting beiweenc, an Inter- 
iectwn. 1643 Herle Ans-.o. Feme 33 That third estate of 
the Peeres . . becomes the best conjunction by being an 
interjection beiweenc them. 1658 Phillh-s, Interjection, a 
casting between. i88x Pres. Arthur Message to Co$igress 
6 Dec. 5/8 The interjection of any foreign guarantee might 
be regarded as a superfluous and unfriendly act. 

b. An interpolated remark or exclamation ; an 
interruption. 

1896 Bai^ jVe7os 31 Mar. 7/4 Prisoner. This is too bad— 
flesh and bfood can’t stand it, Mr.de i?-— » You don't do 
yourself any good by these interjections. 

+ 4. Rkct. =PAUENTH!iSIS. Obs. 

1^8 PniLLirs (ed. 4). Interjection,, .also a figure in Rhe- 
torick and Gmmm.Tr, being the same with Parcnlbcsis, and 
•otherwise called Interruption. 
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Interjectional (intajidje-kJsnal), a. [f.prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1 . Of the nature of something interjected or thrown 
in between or among other remarks. 

1788 Cumberland Observer No. 1x6 p 19 This simply 
turns upon Saint Mark's interjecttonal observation, not 
noticed by Saint Matthew in his account. x8i8 Scott // z-/. 
Midi. xlU, ‘And Effie? — and Effie, dear father?* was an 
eager interjeclional question which jeanie repeatedly threw 
in among her expressions of joyful thankfulness. 2839 Hew 
Monthly^ Mag. LVI. 547 Interrupted .. by inierjectional 
observations. 

2 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an inter- 
jection in language. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy HI. xi, Dr. Slop .. was ju.st be- 
ginning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of his 
wlm — u — u, or interjectional whistle. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. vii, A number of interjectional sounds uttered 
with a strange variety of intonation. xB6o Farrar Orig. 
Lang. (1865) 36 Some onomatopoetic or interjectional root. 

Hence Interje'ctioxially adv.t in an interjectional 
way ; as an interjection. 

X837 Carlyle Fr- Rev. II. iv. vii, His Troopers, .respond 
interjectionally. 1840 Fraser’s Mag. XXII. 306 ‘ I do pity 
you’, replied the ordinary, mtcrjectiotuilly. 1875 Rexouf 
Egypt. Gram. 56 The crude form of the verb appears some- 
times to be used interjectionally. 2882 SERjr. Hai.lantine 
Exper. xxxvii. 355, I rarely kept a diary, and only inter- 
jectionally, at long intervals and for short periods, 

Inte^ectionalize (intojid^e-kjanaleiz), V. 
[-TZE.] trans. To make into an interjection. 

1871 Earlc Pltilol. Eng. Tongue § 208 By the sixteenth 
century this ‘all hail having lost all construction, was 
completely tnlerjeciionalised. 

Inteijectionary (intWid^e-kJanari), a. [f. 
Ikteujection -f- -ARY.] Characterized by inier- 
jection ; interjectory. 

2797 B. Swift iW. R. Paterson) Tormenior^z Crying into 
the deaf night that has had so many interjectionary confi- 
dences from us all. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. vi. II. 
85 Friedrich Wilhelm’s inarticulate, interjectionary utter- 
ances- 2888 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 166 llie most perfunctory 
and interjeciionary and spasmodic of observation.s. 

Xutei^jectOl^ (intW|d3e‘ktai). [agent-n. from 
L. interjicere to Intebject.J One who interjects 
or interpolates. 

2892 Pall Malt G. 3 June 6/1 The inlerjector always gets 
the worst of it in an encounter with an old parliamentary 
hand. 

laterjectory (intMidge'ktnri), a. [f. as In- 
TEBJEOT V. + -oiiY.J Characterized by interjection ; 
interr^tive ; interpolated ; interjectional. 

2859 G. McREOiTfi R. Feverel xix. II. 37 ‘The smallest 
occasional doses', Mrs. Caroline remarked, to an accompani- 
ment of interjectory eyebrows and chins from all her younger 
daughters, 2859 Sat. Rev. xp Mar. 336/1 (He) mars the 
even flow of an opening speech by restless interjectory 
comments, 2894 Harper's Mag. Feb. 404/2 Broken with 
interjectory sentences. 

Hence Intorje'ctorlly adv., interjectionally, in- 
terruptedly. 

2891 G. Meredith One 0/ otir Conq. II. iii. 62 A tale., 
narrated interjectorily among the by-ways of the City. 

Interjectural (intWid^e-ktiz/ral), a. [f. as 
ne.xt + -AL.] Of the nature of what is interjected 
or thrown in parenthetically ; interjectional. 

2775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, He. .Tapped out a dozen inter- 
jectural oaths. 2882 ‘Basil’ Awe Me vii, Interjcctural 
asides to the donkey he drove. 

tXatonje'Ctnre. Obs, rare’^^. [ad. L. in- 
terjectura an insertion, f. ppl, stem of interjacere 
to Intebject : see -ube.] Interposition. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 22 They arc together com- 
mitted like vnto the superfour Vertebres, saue that., they 
lacke the interiectur of Cartilages. 

‘f'lnterjoi'iir^* Obs. rare'- [Inter- ib: cf. 
L. interjwigh'e, OF. cnirejotndre^ trans. To 
join one with another, to join reciprocally. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. IV. XV. 22 So fcllest foes, .shall grow dcerc 
friends And inler-ioj'nc their yssues. 

Inteijoist, -judgement, -justle : see Inteu-. 

Intetju'lictioil. rare~^. [n.* of action from 
L. interj'ungSre to inteijoin.] A mutual joining. 

28^ in S.MART, 

+ i'nterkimg. Obs. rare “ *. [A rendering of L. 
interrex. ] = Intekrex. 

2533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 262 The patriclanis war con- 
venit to cheis ane Interking, becaus na man aucht to con- 
vene the .senate without he war clothic with public office. 

Interknit (intajni’i), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 , trans. To knit each into the other ; to inter- 
twine, interweave. 

2805 Southey Mndoc 11, xi, Here they .. infix the ready 
piles. Or interknitting (hem with oziers, weave The wicker 
wall. 2825 — Tale Paraguay i. xix, These strongly inter- 
knit they closed around With basket-work of many u pliant 
l)OUgh. 2885 Athetixum 23 May 666/3 A little girl . . with 
fingers interknit in her lap. 

2 . intr. To intertwine. 

1818 Keats Eudym. i. 812 Nor with aught else can our 
souls interknit So wingedly. 

Hence 1‘nterknit ppl. a. 

2885 Aihenxum 18 Apr. 512 (He] lets his interknit fingers 
lie in his lap. 

f Tuterknoit, si. Ois. rare—°. In 7 enter-. 
fiNTEE- 2 a.] A knot which interknits or ties to- 
gether. 

26x2 Florio, Intemodo, an enterknot. 


Interlcnot (intsjnp-t), v. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To knot together. 

x6xx Florio, Infernodare, to enterknot or knit. x888 L. 
Hearn C/uV<t 11. i, Millennial oaks interknotted their pyihon 
roots below its surface. Jbid. iii, Ropes are unrolled and 
interknotted into a line. 

tlntertnow, w. Obs. Also 7 enter-. [In- 
ter- I b.j trans. To know mutually. 

1603-51 [see EntcrknowJ. 1611-15 lip. HAl.e Ccnlrm/l., 
O. T. xix. V, How familiarly do these prophets inter-know 
one another. 

Hence InterkaowTedge, mutual or reciprocal 
knowledge. 

rti626 (see EnterksowleuceI. <r 2656 Br. Hall Recap. 
JPhole JJisc, iR.), See them in mutuall interknowledge, 
enjoying each other's blessednesse. 

interlace (int3il^**s), v. Forms : 4-7entre. 
lace, 4-6 enter-, 6 interlase, 6-7 enter-, 6- 
interlace. [ME. entrclace, a. F. entrdace-r (OF. 
-;Vr), f. entre- (Enter-, Inter- i) + lacer to Lace.] 

1 . trans. To unite two (or more) things by in- 
tercrossing laces, strings, or threads ; hence, to 
connect or bind together intricately; to entangle, 
involve, mix up. {i‘itre in pliysical sense.) 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. pr. xii. 82 (Camb. j\tS.) The 
how.s of dydalus so entrelaccd j?at it i-s vn-able to Le vii- 
laced. ^ 2482 Caxton Myrr. i. v. 27 The vii artes . . ben in 
such wise entrelaccd that they may not be auctorised th.Tt 
one without that other. 2578 Banister Hist. Man viir. no 
With these nerues, the vj coniugatlon of brayne is interlaced 
and mingled. 1792 Cowi’EK Udyss. xxiii. 237, 1.. fashion’d 
the whole bed . . beneath Close interlaced with purple cord- 
age strong. 2878 Hu.yley Physiogr. 62 Ice. .is built up of 
crystalline particles interlaced together. 

2 . To draw two series of threads, withes, or 
other things, across each other, passing each alter- 
nately above and below the other, as in Yveaving ; 
but implying a simpler and less elaborate arrange- 
ment than interweave. 

25*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxx. 736 Enterlase your 
slaues ouer yourarmes, one within another, <i 1649 Drumsi. 
OP Hawth. Poems 95 Trees, pleasant trees . .Now interlace 
your trembling tops above. 2694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 
76 Linnen cloth is that which we call flax., curiously twisted, 
entcrlaced, and conjoyned. >768-74 Tucker Lt.Nat. (1834) 
J. 594 The boughs . . had maiiec! themselves together, or 
been interlaced by persons of an unlucky shrewdness. 2857 
W. Collins Dead Secret Iii. (1861) 86 Her fingers .. inter- 
laced themselves mechanically. 2874B0UTELL A rms ^ A rm, 
iii. 51 Hud>piece& formed ot brass mail— of rings or chain- 
work, which might be interwoven or Interbaced. 

b. Jig. 'J'o intermix with constant alternation ; 
to alternate ; to interweave. 

2576 Fle.minc Pauppt. EpUt, 28 The meeting of us, iwoe 
old acquainted friends, and interlacing of talke and commu- 
nication. 2582 J. Bell Hatidon’s Anno. Osor. 28 b, 
Amongest these are enterlaced some of the royal! bloud. 
2644 5 Irq. Worc. in Dircks Li/e vi. (2865) 77 You were 
pleased so to interlace terror and comfort. i88x Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 392 The two are inextricably interlaced. 
A righteous life is the result of faith, and faith is deepened 
by n righteous life. 

fS. To interweave one thing or set of things into 
another; to introduce as by interweaving; to in- 
sert, interpolate. Chiefly or irons/. Obs. 

1532 More Cou/ut. Barnes 739/2 HU goodly doc- 
trine interlaced here and there by ihe wayc. 1552 T. Wii.- 
sonLogikezi In the seconde Proposition, there bee ceriaine 
Negatives ctiierlaced. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 2390 Here and 
Ihere the Painter ^nle^l.^ces Pale cowards marching on with 
trembling paces. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. r. iii. (1622) 

6 Yet he interlaced ^omc things among, touching his attire 
and behauiour. a 1677 Barkow Senn. Wks. 1687 1. vi. 77 
That we do wiih all our occupations and all occurrences 
interlace devout ejaculations of prayer and praise. 

4 . To cross, vaiy, or diversify a thing with inter- 
woven or intermixed elements; to interspeise, 
mingle, or mix 7 oith. Chiefly transf. andy^. 

1594 TGBEESx.S'e/riHKS Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 270 'ihere our 
ioyes are interlaced with feares. 2621 Corvat Crudities 
335 Faire pillars of blacke marble, interlaced with pretty 
white valne.s, 2634 Sir I’. Heruert Trav. 61 Mosateke 
worke, enterlaced with Arabian characters out of their Al- 
coran. 2699 Da.mtier Voy. II. iir. xcp Yet is it interlaced 
with pleasant Valleys and large Plains, c 2730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scott. (28x8) 1. 157 When the natives drink plentifully 
ef It (common ale], they interlace it with brandy or usky. 
x8*7 Carlvi-E Misc., Richter (2872) I. 10 Interlaced with. . 
quips, puns, and even oaths. X87* Black Adv. Phaeton 
xxix. Beautiful green meadows interlaced with .stream.s. 

5. intr. for reJl. a. To cross each other intri- 
cately, as if woven together; to lie between each 
other in opposite directions, like the fingers of the 
two interlaced hands. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iiL 23 As roses did with lilirt inter- 
lace. 1848 Carpenter Anint. phys. 22 Tissue con^^sling of 
fibres crossing and interlacing in cverj' direction. 2855 
Lynch Rivulet lxxxv. vii, As skies arc seen more sweetly 
clear Through bouuhs that interlace. 2895 J. y insor 
Mississ. Basin 279 Where the sources of the Koanoke and 
Jame.s Interlace ivitb those of the Kanawha. 

tb. To mix oneself up, to become entangled or 
involved. Obs, rare. 

CX380 WvcLiF AV/. /r/x. III. 264 If freres enlerla.scn, (o 
STOne is more perilouse. 2602 W.srner Alb, Eng, xt. Ixi. 
(2612) 271 Yeat interlace wc .shall among the loue of her 
and him. 

Hence Interla-ced///. a. spec, m Her. sec qnot. 
1766 .and cf. Interfbetted. Interla*cedly adv., 
in an interlaced manner. 



IlTTEilL ACEMEW T . 


INTEELEAVING. 


*593 Q- Boeth. iv. met. vi. 97 So Interlaced looiie 
renen-es The eternall courses all. 15^ Florio, Inicrcalare 
-a verse interlaced. rti64X lir. Mouktagu Acis^ <5-- 
Mon. (1642) An infallible concatenation of causes depending 
intcrlacedly one upon another, 17 ^ Porny H craldry Gloss., 
Interlaced .. is applied in blazoning Annulets, Rings, Cr^s* 
cents, etc., that are linked together in the same m^ner as 
are the links of a chain. 1830 R. Ksox /Bedard's Ana/. 
51 Bundies of parallel or interlaced threads. i83oT._Roscoc 
Tourist Sioitz. « 5 * Italy 154 These were to be declaimed, as 
it maybe termed, interl.acedly ; that is, a piece of Noah, 
a piece of Caesar, and a piece of Pantaloon. 1874 Boutell 
Arms ^ Ann. x. 189 True mail armour of interfaced rings. 

interlacement (int0Jl^^*sment). Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. prec. + -MEXT. Cf, K. entrelacc/nent 
(I2th c. in Hatz,-Darm.).] ^ . 

1. The action of interlacing or condition of being 
interlaced ; alternate crossing of threads, lines, or 
branches; also concr,, an interlaced arrangement 
or strnctnre. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. :tii. (1632) 300 The wheelings, 
the windings, and enierl.acements of the celesiiall bodies. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 421 Whence there results an 
interlacement resembling mat-work. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys. (ed. 2) 324 Formed . . by the interlacement or anasto- 
mosis of their minutest branches. 1881 W, G. Palcrave 
JPhra-Bat in Mactn. ^lag. XLV. 33 The dense interlace- 
ment of the bamboo thicket. 

2. Complicated or intricate intermingling. 

1872 Geo. Middlein. iv. 202 There might be^ such 

an interlacement of poor Peter’s former and latter inten- 
tion.s. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr., Below Cape de Verde . . the 
interlacement of nationalities is exceedingly complicated. 

Xnterlacery (int3rl^‘*s3ri). [f. Ioterlace v, 
-k -ERY: cf. tracery^ Something interlaced; in- 
terlaced threads, tendrils, etc. ; interlaced work. 

186s Reader 28 Oct. 480/1 That produced in the boggy 
districts -was full of minute fibrous interlacerj*. 1893 Clark 
Russell Good Ship Mohock viii. 176, I stood behind the 
interlacery of the main shrouds watching them. 

Interlacing (int3jl^‘*sig), vbL sb, [f. In- 
terlace V, + -iNol.] The action of the verb 
Interlace; interlacement, intermingling. 

1532 More ConfuU Barnes viii. "Wks, 747/1 He laboureth 
with interlacing of his heresies and hy.s rayling, to make 
such confusion n the matter. 1593 Nashb Chnsi's T, 
(1613) 146 Your pinches, your purles, your floury laggings, 
superfluous ehterlacings, 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne tl. 
«4 To ran^e the carriages and interlacings of the hea\'enly 
bodies of differing colours about the axis of necessity, ac- 
cording to Plato. 1809 Malkin < 7 // Bias vii. xii, ? 12 With 
a copious interlacing of additions and corrections. 1873 
Fortnum Majolica i.x. 76 Pieces having a decoration, .with 
interlacings and other ornaments in manganese and blue. 

Interla'cing', ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -iko 2.] 
That interlaces ; crossing intricately ; intertwining, 
interweaving, intermingling. 

2738 Glover Leonidas ii. Poems (x8io) 31/2 Pomegranates, 
puiple mulberrj', and fig, From interlacing branches mi.x 
their hues And scents. 2833-6 Todd Cycl, Anat, I. 250/t 
Composed of a series of interlacing fibres. 2842-76 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archil. Gloss., Interlacing Arches^ semicircular 
arches as in an arcade, the mouldings of which intersect 
each other, as frequently seen In Norman architecture. 
1884 Atheneeunt 16 Aug. 216/3 The Interlacing sculpture 
met their eye in many of the churches and churchj*ards. 

Interlai'd, ///. a. [f. Istkblat v. + -edI.] 
Laid or inserted between ; interposed. 

1836 Kane Arct. Expl, I. ix. 92 noie^ The cliffs were of 
..limestone, with interlaid and inferior sandstones. 

Interlamellar (intojlie-meliU), a. Zool. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between or among lamellse 
{e.g. of the gills). 

_ i846DANAZo<’//Liv.(i848) 46 Opposite interlamellar spaces 
in the visceral cavity. 188S Rolle.ston & Jackson Afiim. 
Life The space between the two lamellae, i. c. outer 
and inner, of each gill, is the ‘interlamellar’ space, and 
examination shows that it is crossed by numerous * inter- 
lamellar’ junctions. 

Interlamellation (int3ilremt!l^>*j3n). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] A placing, or being placed, in alternate 
lamellce or layers. 

2879 ^yzLzy study Rocks X. 103 An admixture or inter- 
lamcilation of albite and orihoclase. 

Interlaminar [intojlje*minaj), a, Anat. [In- 
ter- 4a.]^ Situated between laminx or plates. 

2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 28G Y’^ellow ligaments .» 
occupy the interlaminar spaces of the vertebrm. 

Interlaminate (intoilre-mineU), v. [Inter- 
I a.] Ira7is. To insert in or between alternate 
laminx or plates. 

x8i6 W. SsuTii Strata Ident.zj Clay, interlaminaled with 
stonynodules. 2849 Dana in. (1850) 241 Interlaminated 
with thin calcareous seams or plates. 

Hence Interlaiaina’tion, the action of inter- 
laminating ; also, an interlaminated formation. 

1864 in Webster. 2876 PACE.'lrfc'. Text-hk. Geol. xiii. 218 
With occasional interlaminaiions of fissile grey sandstone, 
1879 Study Rocks x. 90 Orihoclase andalbite occur 

together in infinitesimal imerlaminations of the two species. 

Interlap (intaj]n?*p), V. [f. Inter- i b + X.ai» 
?».] wlr. To lap over, or rest one upon another. 
Hence Interla’pping vbL sb. and ///. a. 

Electric Rev. 8 Mar. 281/2 In case of any serious 
accident, the whole of the mains Can, by one turn of a screw, 
be disconnected from the djTiamos, the interlapping pieces 
all dropping out. 1892 Eug. Illustr. Mag. Sept. 886 The 
logs were laid generally wiih the small ends towards the 
end of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. 2893 
Treat. Relig. Th. (N. Y.) Oct, 443 Any classification is 
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attended with difficulty because of the variations and inter- 
lappings. 

Interla'pidate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. mter- be- 
tween fL. stone : Qi.inierfoliaie.l irans. 

To fit in between each other like stones in a 
building. 

18x4 Coleridge Lei. to yusiice Elctcher 2 Nov. in Ess. 
Own 7 ’rV/r« (1B50) 698 Combinations of the mechanics and 
lower craftsmen . . interlapidated and cemented as they all 
are, each in the club of his own trade. 

X'nterlapse* rare~~^. [Inter- 2 a.] The 
lapse of time between any two events; an inter- 
vening space (of time). 

<1x638 Harvey (J.), These dregs are calcined into such 
salts, which, after a short interlapse of lime, produce coughs. 

+ interla'queate, Sc. Obs.rare'-^. [ad. 
med.L. interlaqucdl-its (Dn Cangp), f. ittler- (In- 
ter- I b) + laqueatus entangled, after F. entrelaci^ 
Entangled, 

2360 Kolland Crt. Venus i. 419 [ThyJ minde it is sa Inter- 
Iaqueat.,in the Net of lufe Prophane. 

Interlard (intorla'jd), v. Also 6-7 enter-, 
[a. F. enirtlarder (i2lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
entre- (Inter- i a) + larder to Lard.] 
fX. Irons. To mix with alternate layers of fat: 
said in (he passive voice of natural intermi.xt«rc ; 
in Cookery^ to insert strips of fat, bacon, etc. into 
(lean meat) before cooking; to lard. Ohs. 

<11333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ivb, 
Flesshe oughte not to be. .so fatte that it dole the stomacke : 
but meane and enterlarded. 25^ Eden Decades 26 Pea- 
cockes and phesauntes [lose their taste] except they bee 
interlarded beefore they bee rested. 1622 Diuyton 
xxvi. (1^48) 371 Whose {the salmon’s] gr.ain doth rise in 
flakes with fatness interlarded, cvjza W. Gibson Earner's 
Guide I, iv, (tyjS) 50 These Muscles are interlarded with a 
considerable deal of Fat. 1741 Compl. Pant. Piece i. ii. 153 
Take a good Buttock of Beef, interlarded with great Lards 
rolled up in Savoury Spice and sweet Herbs. 

fb. To intermix (fat) in lean meat. Obs. 

2649 Alcoran 88 We forbad the Jews to eat. .of the fat of 
beasts, except of such as is interlaraed in the flesh. 
f2. irans/. To intermingle or intermix (a thing) 
with alternate or inserted layers or portions of 
something else. Obs, 

163a Litugow Trav. vili. 369 Grey Marble, interlarded 
with while Alabaster. 1777 Stewart in LXVII. 
487 It was found throughout interlarded (If 1 may be allowed 
the expression) with the purest metal. 

8.7?^. To diversify by intermixture or inter- 
jection ; to mix, mingle, or intersperse with. 

2363-87 Foxe a. M. (2596) 920/1 To interlard a tale of 
untruth, with some parcell of truth nowe and then among. 
25550 Greene Mourn. Gamt. (1616) 1 The gifts of the minde 
so interlarded with the excellence of all vertues. 1670 G. H. 
tr. Hist. Cardinals ii. iii. 196 [He] enterlards the fury of 
his heart, .with a counterfeit modesty and goodness, a 2694 
Tillotson Serm. xxii, (1742) II. 81 When men use to inter- 
lard all their careless talk with oaths. 25^08 J. T»iu?s Cyder 
n. (R.), They interlard their native drinks with choice Of 
strongest brandy. 2752 Fielding Atnelia i. iii, A volley of 
dreadful oaths, interlarded with some language, not proper 
to be repeated. 1820 Scott MonasL xiv. The high-flown 
and ornate compliments with which the gallant knight of 
the sixteenth century interlarded his conversation. 1841 
Lever C, O' Matley xxxv. 191 He would interlard bis medita- 
tion by passages of scripture. 1872 Minto Ettg. Prose Lit. 
Introd. 29 There is a tolerably unanimous public opinion 
againsClncerlardtngEnglish composition with foreign words, 
b. Said of the ingredient. 
c 2634 Fleckkoe Relat. 10 Yrs. Trav. 105 Latin ,, rather 
serves to interlard other Languages, than to make an Inlire 
meal of discourse. 2693 Congreve Love for L. iv. xix, 
Lying is a figure of speech that interlards the greatest part 
of my conversation. 1867 ^Iiss Braddon Aur, Floydx. 97 
Slangy technicalities of the turf had interlarded the poor 
girl's brain-sick babble. 

f 4. To interpolate, interpose. Ohs, 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 6 Plenty of fle.sshe cnler- 
Jardyng and entermyngling it selfe with the muskles. . 1365 
Jewel Rcpl. //<rr<//«.§'(i6ii) 456 Here M. Harding . . bath 
interlarded a long Fable of his owne. 1389 Puttenuam 
Eng, Poesie 11. xiii(i]. (Arb.) 256 Yoiir fourth [verse] of one 
bissillable.and two mono.siIIables interlarded. 2602 Holland 
Pliny XXXIV, viii. II, 497 , 1 will not ouerpasse the multitude 
of others, but interlard (as it were) and disperse them among. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat, i xxxvi. Bo An 
innumerable company of. .Veins, and Arteries, among which 
Blood out of the Vessels seems to be shed and interlarded. 
*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 28 Bo>*ish speeches in wbich-he 
often interlarded the words O teropora, O mores. 

*1*5. To smear internally (twV/x something). Obs. 
1632 Litjigow Trav. v. 182 Jarres. .whose insides are all 
interlarded with pitch to preserve the earthen vessells. 
Hence Interla’rded ppL a., InterlaTding vbl. sb. 
2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1687) 157 With some 
enterlarding of towardnes and learning. <z 2648 Dicov 
Closet opened^ Shred half a pound of the belly-part of 
interlarded Bacon. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. v. He was 
voluble the eternal interlardings of ‘ your Honour with 
therespectfulnessofCorporalTrim’s manner, 28x5 Woman's 
Will 111, i, Hell and the devil’ wiU j’ou never have done 
with these interlardmgs? 

tl’nterlard, jA Ohs. rare, [f. prec-vb.] The 
fat or omentum of a beast. 

c X440 Promp. ParzK 262/2 Interlarde, of fet flesche, 
abdomen. 2557 Primer, Lands A viij, My soule shal be 
s.Ttisfjcd as it wer with interlarde and fatnessc. 

flnterlarda’txon. Obs.rare"^. [f. Intdr- 
LARD V. -k -ATioK.] The acUon of interlarding; 
something interlarded. 


1728 Morgan Aiglets I. vi.-2oj In spite of my frequent 
Interlardations, I fear some Epicureans may think [thU' 
Preamble] dry Feeding. ** 

Interlardmesit (intSJla-adment). [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT.] =prec. 

1748 Rich^dson Clarissa (x8ii) III. xiv. 89 This give, 
me an appetite to oblige tbee by interlardment. 1852 H.S 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxvi, A. .cap— curious inmjii^ 
scopic punclares and cherry-coloured ribbon interbrdmenk 

Interlatitudinal, -laudation, -layer: s« 
Inter- ^ref. 

Interlay (int3d?>-)> Pa- 1. and pple. -laid. 
[[. Inter- i a + Lay v.] 

1. irans. Tolny between or among; to interpose. 

2609 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. Ixx, This Chayne of Nature 
might be interlay’d Betweene iheFatherand hishigh intent 
2624 WoTTON Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 225 Th.at certain 
Courses or Ledges of more strength then the rest, be inter- 
layed. 1830 Mrs. Browning Hector in Card, vii. And the 
meadow turf, cut finely, Round them laid and interlaid, 

2. To fiimisb or vary 7vilh something placed or 
inserted between ; also fg. 

. 2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 457 The walls of red 
marble shined like fire, interlaid with gold. 2631 Brathwait 
Eng. Ceniltiv. (1641) 289 The one interlayeth affection viih 
too much passion, the other with too much dissimulation. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. in. (1673) 79/1 Composed of 
Marble, and everywhere enterlaid with Gold. 

luterleaf (i'ntojUQjri^. Pkleaves. [Inter- 2b.] 
1. An extra leaf insetted between the regular 
leaves of a book, usually blank to receive noici or 
additional matter; also iransf, matter sneh as is 


written on such a leaf. 

2742 Richardson .F<t//<r/<z lix, ^ly little book of select de- 
votions, with my notes in the inter-leaves. 2832 R. H. 
Froude Rem. (1838) I. 257 All his interleaves and margins 
are scribbled over with lug-sails, 2836 Masson Ess.,S(ery 
1770. 199 Here the reader must permit me a little Essay or 
disquisitional Interleaf on the character and writings of 
Chatterton. 28988. Cowix Advl. Flor. Pict.Chroft.7l1 
His text. .comprises 42 pages of Introduction and 79 Inter- 
leaves facing the drawing.^. 

2. Bot. A leaf developed between the ordinary 
leaves of a plant, 

1868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 573Tbe5lunt- 
ing of the shoots and grapes, the curling and preraaturc 
fall of the leavc.s, the development of interleaves, and crack- 
ing and drying of the berries. 

Interleaf (intojlr'f),^/. [f. prec.] =I ktebleave v. 
Hence InterleaTed///. <1., Interlea'fing vbl sb, 
*733 A. Hill Lei. 24 OcL Wks. 1753 1 . 156, I will niter- 
leafyourpartjifyousenditme. rqi'^^mRichardsontCerr. 
(2804) I. 34 The interleafed volumes cf Plain Dealers and 
Prompters. 2876 Rock Text. Fabr. ii. 8 The curious example 
of such gauzy tnterleafings in the manuscript of Thecdulpn. 
2^ Westin, Gas. 26 ^an.^10/2 He oroposes to ‘interleaf 
his parlbmentarj* duti« with agreeable studies. 

Interleague (intsjlPg), v. Now rare. Also 
6 enter-, [i. Inter- i b + League v. But perb. 
a perversion of the phrase la enter league'* see 
quot. 1579.] snlr, and rejl^ To enter into or 
form a league with another, or with each other. 

[2579 LtxY Eupkues (Arb.) 49, I studyed euer since m>* 
first comming to Naples to enter league With such ^ 0 ”* 
might direct my steps.] Euphues' Gold. LfS- 

(1880) ]VI iv, See..howe Fortune and loue haue inlerieaguw 
themselues to be. .thy foes, 2303 Nashe Christs 7 . (loi^ 
60 [He] there enter-leagued himselfe with Elearar. xtw 
Marston Sophonisba i. i. A ivb, So fearefuHy will I take 
vengeance : I'le interleague with Scipio. 

Hence Interlen’gued ppi, a. 

1844 Lytton tr. Schillers Poems 6* Ball., FridoUn 1 . 86 
Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, In interleagueu 
endeavour. 

Intei’leave (intajirv), v. [f. Inter- i R + 
Leap sb. (pi. ieaz/es).] 

1. traits. To insert leaves, usually Wank, between 

the ordinary leaves of (a book). , 

j668 Wood Li/e ( 0 . H. S.) II. 140 Interleavins the 
he added to it [etc.]. 1713 Addison Spect. f.t 

Having the two hast volumes in Large paper inlerJea%^> 
her own private use. 2839 J. G. L^khart Let. m enu 
Mem. y. Murray (1891) 11 . xxxiv. 453 He is 0 

interleave his copy and annotate largely. 2874 ' 

Self-Cult. ai The 3’oung student cannot begin too ca ) 
the practice of interleaving certain books. 

2. trails/, and /gi To insert or introduce some- 
thing at regular intervals between (things) or 
between the ports’ of (a thing). Const. twV«- 

2822-56 De Quincev Confess. (1862) i 43 Any feasible ps 

for interleaving days of hardship with days of eaje. 

H. R. Reynolds in Life vii. (1808)176 We do vary ^ . 

and interleave the liturgy with free prayer and * 

2878 A. H. Green, etc. Coal ii. 42 Toward.-; the north.. 
rock becomes interleaved with shale and sandstone, 
b. Witfi inverted consiniction. Const, nt. 

1802 T. S. Surr Splendid Misery III. 49 , 1 ^ 1 ’^ In 

Fashions of London atid Paris . . not unaptly interlc. 

Les Etudes de la Nature. . . 

Interleaved (intojlr-vd), fpJ. a. [f- 

-edI.1 Having (blank) leaves jnseited. . 

1698 P/nV. XX. 4 s 3 An intcrl“v'<i Cn'?!,'’,™ US ' 

the Bodleian Library. 2787 Sir j. Hawkins 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s diclionarj’ m foho 

Johnson] made the repositora- of the sevcnal 

Burcon Lives 12 Good Men U. x. 263 An mterlea\cd cop) 

. .annotated throughout by himself. / A ff flS 

Interleaving (intojir-vig), tw. L ‘ ' 
prec. -k -TNG The insertion of (blank) It* 
interfoliation. 
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INTERLOCUTORY. 


RIDGE Priettd (1837) IT. 23 The interests of the proprietors 
were' interlinked.. 2S53 Miss Bkaddo.s’ Viit. II. 

iv. 54 With the memory of the past,’ was interlinked the face 
and figure of Launcelot Darrell. 1895 J. WiNSOR j/rnwr. 
Basin 204 To find interlinking natural canals. 

Interlink (i’ntailigk), sd, [Inter- 2 b.] An 
intermediate or connecting link. 

a j8^4 Coleridge (1838) III. 402 A longer time and 

more interlinks are requisite. 

luterlobate (-loa b/t), a. [Lsisii- 4 a.] Situ- 
ated between loops or lobes, esp. in Cm/, between 
the terminal lobes of a glacier-moraine. 

1881-Z T. C. Ch.\mberun in B/'/, U. S. Gcai. Szfrv..ii883). 
313 (Funk) A peculiar moralnk type to which^the term 
intermediate or interlobate moraines will be applied. iBSg 
Auur. Scu Assoc, in Naittre 3 OcC. 558 The terminal loops 
meet on oppo.site sides of large interlobate moraine-s. 

Interlobular (-lp*bir/la |)» d- Anat. and Path. 
[Inter- 4 a. Cf. ^ : intcrlolnilaire (Littre).] Situ- 
ated or occurring between the lobes of any organ. 

1834 J. Forbes Laeiutec's Dis. CJiesi (ed. 4) 141 There are 
two kinds of emphy.sema of the lungs, the vesicular or pul-’ 
monary properly so called, and the interlobular. 1836-73 
Todd Cycl. AtuU. II. 493/2 The pla.stic mas.s . . fills up the 
interlobular fissures. x88i Mivart Cat 188 The portal veins 
end by minute vessels, which surround and penetrate* die 
]obule.s of the liver (whence, .called interlobular velnsX' 

Interlo'Cal, a. rare. [Inteu- 4 b.] Existing 
between place and place. Hence Interlo’callyai/z^. 

1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 772/2 Jn a few years means of 
transit by steam will no doubt exist interlocally in all parts 
of the world. 

Interlocate (bntaibk^^t), v. [Inter- i a.] 
trans. To place between other things, or between 
one another; to intercalate. 

1851 Kitto Bible Illustr. Morn, Ser. (1857) IV. 54 The 
stones are so irregularly interlocated as to show that they 
belong to the restorations from old materials. 1853 yrnl. 
R. Agric, Soc. XIV. i. 235 There are thin beds of the silica 
rock interlocated with seams of blue limestone. 

Interlo cation rare. [Inter- 2 .1. 

Cf. obs. F. interlocation (Cotgr.).] 

1 , A placing between, interposition ; also, some- 
thing placed between. 

^ i6xx Cotgr., Interlocalion^ an interlocation, luterplacing, 
ioterposition. ^ 1673 Villiers (Dk. Buckhra.) Re/uarsai v, 
(Arb.) 127 As likewise your Eclipse of the Sun is caus’d by 
an interlocation of the Moon, betwixt the Earth and Sun. 
283,^ SouritEV Doctor 1 . 104, I will not . . call these inter- 
vening chapters either Interpellations, or Interpoaiiions, or 
loterlocations, or Intervals. 

2 . An intermediate location, settlement, or place. 
1899 Doase in Mission HeraUi (Boston) June 226 [By 

canoe] 1 reach the ends and interlocations of my bishopric. 

luterlock (intwlp-k), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . intr. To engage with each other by partial 
overlapping or interpenetration of alternate pro- 
jections and recesses. 

2632 LtTiicow Trav. v. 290 The branches grows© -straight, 
and interlocking as though they were kept by Arte. 2602 
Paley N'at. T/ieol.xx. (1830) 237 The attracting syrup, the 
rows of strong prickles, their position so as to interlock, the. 
joints of the leaves [etc.]. 1831 R. ViaoKCloquet's Anat. 84 
The edges of the bones . .are merely placed together without 
interlocking by means of denticulations. 2853 C. Bronte 
f^itlcltexKvii, I felt my fingers work and my hand.s interlock. 

b. spec. S.) said of the head-streams of rivers 
which lie between each other, but flow in different 
directions. 

[2693 T. Clayton in P/iit. Trans. XVIL 791 The Heads 
of the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another.. after the manner that an Indian explained, .to me, 
when..he clapt the Fingers of one Hand 'twixt those of the 
other, crying, they meet thus.} 2749 L. Evans Map Fensili'. 
in J. Winsor Mississ. Basvt (1805) 24X This Branch [of the 
Susquehannah} interlocks with tne Branches of Allegeny and 
the North Branch of Potomack. x8o8^V\^Sourees Mississ. 
u. (1810) 135 At five o'clock arrived at the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the 0.s3ge.and Arkansaw . . the dry 
branches of which interlock within 2c yards of each other.- 
2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, II, xxxii. jjoo By way of the 
Ottawa and the riv?rs that interlock with it. 

C. Jig. Of immaterial things. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, vI. (1873) 234 These representa-’ 
live species often meet and interlock. 1862 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 23 The twilight, that .. neutral ground, where 
gloom and splendor interlock and wrestle. 

2. tram. To lock or clasp within each other. 
Chiefly pass. 

2807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon (1813) 239 Their branches 
so interlocked .. and covered Ayith..tree moss, that the 
feeble foliage and diminutive fruit they produce, are scarcely 
visible. 2832 R. Kno.x Cloquet '' s Anat. 168 They [bones] 
are interlocked, if the general mechanism of the region is 
insufficient to maintain this solidity. 2853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlii. (1856) 384 It had so interlocked itself with other 
ice-fields of different diameters, that to the eye it became 
a p.Trt of a gr(»t -ijlain. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 
65/1 The scales nook uitn each other.. and thus the fibres 
become inextricably interlocked. 

Jig. 2861 F. _H.\ll in yrn{. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 6 natei 
Words which rigorous euphony would interlock are some- 
times found asunder. >893* A. Ogle Marq, D'Argenson 
261 Interlocked with the political battle, there proceeded a 
spiriiu.'il conllict. 

3 . Pailways. To connect (the levers for working 
a system of signals, switches, etc.) in such a manner 
by catches, bars, bolts, or the like, that they cannot 
be operated independently of each other, but only, 
in such a manner as to secure agreement in their 
position. Also isitr. for pass. , 


2874 R. C. Rapier Signals Railw.’Z^ Switches and 
signals .. are said to be interlocked when the movement of 
a signal to safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary movement of the switches has been completed, 
and also the movement of the switches cannot be commenced 
until after all the signals concerned by them have first been 
set fully to danger. Ibtti. 26. If a signal had to interlock 
with several sets of sxyitches, say for example, ten or twelve 
[etc.]. Ibid. 32 When a lever is required to interlock with 
.several others, it js fixed only once b3’^ its own lock. 2889' 
G, Findlav Eng. Raihoay 6q In 1856 a successful attempt 
was made by ]Vlr. John Saxby to concentrate and interlock’ 
the levers working both points and .signals. 

Hence Interlo'cfeed ppl. a. ; Interlo'ckiug^ vhl: 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also Interlo*cker, one who or 
that which interlocks. 

' 1834 Owen Shel. Teeth in Circ. Sc.^ Organ. Nat. 1 . 265 
The tail is encased in a sh^th of . . interlocked ossicles. 
ibid. 192. The firm interlocking of the ordinary vertebras. 
2854 Woodward Mollusca ii. 245 A hinge furnished with 
interlocking teeth. 1874 R. C- Rapier Signals Raiho. 23 
The first interlocking of switches and signals took place at 
East Retford Junction, in the year 1852. Ibid. 47 The 
interlocking apparatus. 2889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 67 
In 2859 ^he first interlocking frame was fixed on the London, 
and North Western Railway . . In 1873 . . 13,000 interlocked 
levers were in use on that railway. 2896 Columbus (Oliio) 
fiJaiL 5/2 An annunciator has been put in between 
Mound street and the interlocker at the crossing of the 
'T. & O..C.,.C., H. V. &T. and Cincinnati division of the 
Pan Handle, for the purpose of announcing trains approach- 
ing the crossing from the south. 2899 Saycc Early Israel 
ii. 77 The same interlocking of Amorite and Hittite. . meets 
us also on the monuments of £gypt. 

Interlock (i-ntailpk), s/k rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
^ The fact or condition of being interlocked, b. 
An interlocked portion of an est.ate, etc. 

1874 Bushncli. Forgiven. Law iv. 237 Modes of false 
opinion that have no show of interlock saveln their common 
opposition to God. 2677 BanHoucHS Taxation 356 A junior 
patentee has the right to pay on the interlock, and a sale of 
the whole tract . . is void as to the part within the interlock. 

Interlocular (-Ip*ki/nai), Zool. [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between loculi or chambers, as in 
shells or corals. 

iM 3 G. J. Hxnue in Geol. ^r/i/.'XLlV. 209 The internal 
cavity of the coralUtes is divided into a series of closed 
longitudinal chambers or iaterlocular spaces. 

+ Interl0CU*te,t', Obs. rare. [fL.inieriocut’y 
ppl. stem of ihterloqtux see next.] To talk 

ivithy hold conversation with. 

'26*2 Bp. Mountacu Diatribse in. 539 Cleon .. Is brought 
in interlocking with Agoracritus. 

Interlocution (-bki/z-Jon). Also 7 -loquu- 
tiou. [ad. L. interheution^emy n. of action f. /;/- 
terloquXy f. inter between + loqul to speak. Cf. F. 
interlocution (1549 in Godef. Compll)^ 

1 . The action (on the part of two or more persons) 
of talking or replying to each other, a, Talk, 
conversation, discourse, dialogue. 

a 2534 W. DB WoRDE {fitle\ An Interlocucyon, with an 
Argument betwyxt Man and Woman, whiche of them could 
prove most excellehC. a 1548 Hall Chron.{xZo<y) 292 A 1 the 
whole daye was consumed In doutfuU communicacion and 
earnest interlocution. 2638 Antipodes it. ii. Wks. 

1873 111.260 You hold interloquutions with the Audients. 
i68i Flavel Mct/i. Grace iii. 46 That treaty requires inter- 
locution betwixt both the parties concerned in it. 2756-82 
J, Wajiton Ess. Pope II, xii. 340 He is for ever introducing 
these little interlocutions, which give his satires and epistles 
an air so lively and dramatic. 1864 W. C. Hazlitt Early 
Pop, Pochy I. lotrod. 24 Productions, .for the, most part in 
the form of dialogues or interlocutions. 

+ b. An alternate reading or speaking, as in 
making responses, or reading alternate verses of 
the Psalms. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvii, § i Rehearsall of ihenb 
[the P.salm.s] .. done by interlocution, and ’with a inutuall 
retume of sentences from side to side. 2643 True Informer 
35 Then wee proceed by holy altematif interlocutions (where- 
by wee heare ourselves speak as well as the Minister; to 
some effectuall short pnayers.' 

t c. Manner of intercommunication. Obs. 

2670 Conclave wherein Clement VI If xvas elected PoPe re 
There arose no small fluctuation and confusion amongst 
them, .from the diversity of their interlocution. 
f 2 . The action of replying ; a reply, response. 
2597-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 22 A good continued 
speech %vithout a good speech of interlocution sheweth slow- 
nesse; and a good reply or second speech, without a good 
set speech sheweth sballownesse and weaknes. x66i Grand 
Debate Z3 Indeed .‘\braham did so, when Gods intei locution 
answering the first Prayer, called him to vary his request. 
2782 Priestley Corrupt,Chr, II, viii-iay The people., made 
small interlocutions or responses. 

1 3 '. The action of interrupting (one’s own or an- 
other’s) speech; an interruption; a parenthetical 
utterance or section. Obs. ' 

2592 Ir. yunius on Rev. viL 2 This whole chapter is a 
cetlaine Interlocution. 1604 Cawdrey Table Aiph., Inter- 
locution, interrupting of anothers sj^ech. x6« Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IV. L § 9 Lest their interlocutions should hinder the ; 
intireness of our Discourse, t:jce them Verbatim in a Di.v 
logue. 2683 Bp. Patrick Prov. xxix, Argt., A speech 
broken off by interlocutions, and instilled by parts, pene- 
trates deeper than that which is continued. 

t 4 . Law. An intermediate decree before final 
decision : sec Interlocutory a. 3. 

2706 Phillips, Interlocution,, .xa a Law-sense, the deter- 
mining some small Matter in a Tryal till such time as the 
principal Cause be fully known. 2726 Avuffe Parergon 
65 'I’be Judge ought by an Interlocution to enjoin new 


Answers. 149 Some new Incident., may emerge oa 
which the Judge ought to proceed by Interlocution. 
Interlocutive (-lp-ki?Uiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Inteblocute V . : see -iVE.] Characterized by in- 
terlocution (see prec. i b) ; responsive. 

2^2 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844)11.74 TheBrevkry 
. . is a public interlocutive service, requiring a Priest and a 
Reader and a Congregation. 

Interlocutor ^ (-Ip-kirftoi). Also 6-7 -our, 

6 - loquutor. [f. L.'type Hnierlociiior, agent-n. 
f. interloquT : see Interlocution; and cf. F. inttr- 
Iccutenr (jfith c. in Godefi Compl.},'] One uto 
takes part in a dialogue, conversation, or discussion. 
In pi. the persons who carry on a dialogue. . 

2514 Barclay Cyt. Sf Mplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 3 luter- 
locutoures be Amyntas and Faustus. 1559 W. CuNNiNciua 
Cosntogr. Glasse i The Interloquutors : Philonlcus, Spc.i- 
dmus. ■ <11670 Racket Abp. iVilliants i. (1693) ro An 
assiduous Overseer and Interlocutor at the Afternoon De- 
putations of the Under Graduates. 2699 BiiNTLF.Y Ikd. 
279 The Interlocutors in this Dialogue, are Socrates and 
one Minos an Athenian, Iris Acquaintance. 1763 J. Bkowx 
Poetry ly vi. toB ’Tis probable that He [Thespis] iras 
the first Declaimer or Interlocutor to his own Choir. ' 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. yi. II. 6§ Dryden had done him. die 
honor to make him a principal interlocutor In the dialogue 
on dramatic poesy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7. 

b. With poss. pron. One who enters into or 
takes part in conversation with another. • 

2848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ii. (end) ‘ It's you, Moss, h 
it ? ' said the Colonel, who appeared to know his iiuerloculcr. 
2859 GEfX Eliot A. Bede ii. Your true ruslic turns Ws bad- 
on his interlocutor. 1863 IMrs. C, Clarke S/iah. Oiar. 
ii. 50 Celia, .always checks the career of her uit, uhen it 
curvets beyond the comfort of her interlocutor. 

luterlocutor ^ (-Ip-kiwtoi). Sc. Law. Also 
6, 8 -loquitur, -tor, 6-7 -loquutour. [a. F. in- 
terloculoire interlocutory, ad. L. interlochtoriim'. 
see next, and cf. Declarator. The occasional 
spelling interloquilur appears to imply an idenli- 
fication with the L. verbal form interloquilur ‘he 
pronounces an interim sentence*.] A judgement or 
order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, signed 
by the pronouncing or presiding judge. 

‘Interlocutors, correctly speaking, are judgments or 
judicial orders pronounced in the course of a suit, butwhich 
do not finally determine the cause. ^ The term, however, in 
Scotch practice, is applied indiscriminately to the judMents 
or orders of the Court, or of the Ixirds Ordinary, vinelber 
they exhaust tlie question at issue or not ' (Bell Diet. Zflw 
Scotl. j86i). ^ . 

2533 Bellenden Livy iii. (1823) 272 This Appius.. or 
evir ouy place wes gevln to Virginius to answeie to Uie 
peticiouii, he gaif his interioquitur \Boyndlie 
cutour) aganis Virginia. 1560 Rollakd Crt. Venus iv. »5 
Scho was put to honour Aboue Venus be InterloquuiotuUt 
the Assise furth geuin be rhair sentence. 263? Jii 
Hist, A'rVX* (Wodrow Soc.) 525 Protests that all acts, sen- 
tences, decreets, interlocutors, to be pronunced, be m them- 
selves .null, voyd, and ineffecluall. Act so Cco. Ih 

c. 43 § 24 Decree.s, Sentences, Interloquitors, Jud^nients, 
Executions, or Proceedings relating toany Civil or Cnmmai 
C.^use in an}' such Court. zSiB Cruisb Digest (ed. z) V- 34 
The House of Lords ordered,’ that the interlocutor com- 
plained of in the appeal should be reversed ; and that tne 
inierlocutor of tlie Lord Ordinary should be affirmed. ^ 
luteiTo’cutorily, rare. [f.ne.xt-h-LY-.J 
In the way of an iuterlocutory decree (see ne-xt, 
*A-. 3) ; provisionally. 

2620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent {1676) 128 D^ 
creeing interlocutorily the occurring differences. 

Interlocutory (-Ip'kir/taii), a. and so. Ai^o 

7 - loquutory. [ad. L. type ^interlocitlorinis: 
Interlocution and . -ory. Cf. F. vilcrlocutovt 


(13th c. in Hatz.).] 

A. adj. 1 , Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
occurring in, dialogue or conversation. 

2597 Hooker' Pol. v. xxxix. § i These intedocutorie 
formas of speech. 1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna ^ 
A iv b, He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a sin 
2678 CuDWORTH Intelt. Syst. r. iii. § 17- 
plastick power in the soul,, .in sleep or dreams . . frames i 
locutory discourses betwixt it self and other persons. 7 ^ 
J. Brown Poetry * Mus. iv. 4 a The Episode or 
Part would be also sung. x868 E. Edwards Ralegn 1 . 

388 The interlocutory form must be preserved. 

b. Of a person : Taking part in a conversatio . 
2B66 Howells P ' cuct . Life ' n ' m . 253 'll'® 
prattles on with a freedom . . respected by the inierloc ) 
conte under his razor. . , • , ♦Up 

2 . Spoken intermediately, interjected ^ 
main course of speech. . , ..... 

1822 Scott Kenihv. xvii, A few of Leicester’s 
sentences ran as folloire : * Poynings, good morrow, ai . 

. :/• , J_..A — your suit 


Ics*. t ®54 


does your wife and fair daughter V’ 
naught: 1' 

Motley ( 

observations in a most musical voice. •*r‘"“V:*',Vnfor' 

June 641 Interlocutory obscr^-aiions addressed to iin» u 
lunate and joyle.ss partner. . 

3 . Law. Pronounced during the course 0 
action; not finally decisive of a c.ise orsuit; wp- 
in interlocutory decree, Judgement, order. ^ > 

relatini; to a provisional decision in .a case. 

2590 SwiNBURN-F. Testaments ^OflMdicuill f 

bee two sortes, the one interlocutory, the otner* «/ . 

An interlocutory sentence, b a decree puen by < 

betwixlc the beginning and ending of gtrin. 

some incident or emergent question. 2020 UQ. • • . ..j. 
xxvii. 27X All the Judgments of the world arc out 
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locutory Judgments, There is a finaU Judgment. 1665 
JIanlev Grotius' Low Not byasetledand 

perpetual Law, but in the manner of an interloquutory 
Edict. X707 Chamderlavne . 5“/. Gi. Brit. ir. xv, 222 In case 
any Person be aggriev’d by any Sentence or Interlocutory 
Decree.. he may appeal to the High Court of Admiralty. 
i83i Ld. James in Times 12 Apr. 4/2 He did not intend to 
dispose of anything finally on the present occasion, but 
only to deal wuh the case as upon an interlocutory applica- 
tion. 

B. sbs 1. Lavj. An interlocutory decree. Obs. 
1620 Brent tr. Sar/i’s Hist, Counc, Trent (1676) 314 The 
Decrees of the Judge which they call Interlocutories. 1694 
Falle Jersey iv. 105 No Appeal is admitted in Matters of 
less Value ; nor in Interlocutories, nor in Criminal Causes. 
a 1758 Sir G. Lee in F. T. Pratt Law Contraband (1856) 
67 By Interlocutory the Judge condemned ship and cargo 
as lawful prize. r774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law 
(1795) 135 Appeals, .within 15 days from the Sentence, if it 
be definitive, or 10 days, if it be an Interlocutory, 
f 2. A discussion. Obs. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. .\vi. (1737) 72 These . . tedious 
Interlocutories, Examinations and Appointments. 

1 3. s= Ikterlocutok 1. Obs. 

1697 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I, 36 
(^mbeth Conference) Interlocutories. C. .Thomas L^* Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. L.. Henry L'* Bishop of London [etc.]. 

Interlocutress (-Ip-kizztres). [f. Intbrlo- 

01)10111- + -ESS.] A female interlocutor. 

1858 Shelley II. 328, I .. asked .. the fair inter- 

locutresses for some samples of the nightly dialogue. z88o 
H. James Mine, de JIattves 105 Longmore felt a revival of 
interest in his interlocutress. 

So Interlo'cutrice, Interlo’cutris, repr. the 
French and Latin forms of the feminine. 

1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiv, Have the goodness to serve 
her as auditress and interlocutrice. x86o Mrs. Byrne 
Undercurrents I. 27 The man moved from the wall towards 
his interlocutrix. i868 Pall Malt G. 28 Mar. ii His inter- 
locutrix will not have Mrs. Guinevere for the brand-mark 
of the sex. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 22 Dec. 481/r ‘Would it 
not have been better suggested his interlocutrice, 

Interlopa*tion. nonce-wd. [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of interloping or intruding within the 
domain of another. 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife <S* Mistress III. 278 Her 
domestic plans having been rather discomposed by the In- 
teilopatiou of three or four people iu the house and premises. 
1881 Edinburgh Courant No. 30318, 2 His interlopation 
is a sad blow to Mrs, Netherby. 

Interlope (intsilJu-p),?/. [Evidently f. Inter- i 
+ /o^c’, dial, form of Leap t»,, as in, Imiddoper^ or 
the cognate MDu. and LG. Wpen.^ Du./ctJ/rf/Zjto run. 
See note below.} 

1. intr^ * To run between parties and intercept 
the advantage that one should gain from the other ; 
to trafiflck without a proper licence ; to forestall ; 
to anticipate irregularly * (J.) ; to intrude within 
the domain or sphere of action of another j to intrude 
upofi (with indirect passive)* 
x6o3-i7lseelNTEttLOPiNO/)-//. a.]. i6isMinuiesCourt East 
Itui.C0.22 Feb. (MS.), To examine all suspected personosthac 
intend interlopinge into the East Indies or Muscouy. X64X 
Heylin ifel/i to JJist, (x68o) 304 The Rivers and Courtneys 
held the Title long: as now the Cavendishes may do. .But 
bow long any of them held it, and who they were that inter- 
loped weshalL.seeletc.]. xd9xT. Hale Au. N ew fttvent. 
p. xcvii, Patents that interloped in the Cunservacy of the River. 
1713 C'tess WiNcrtCLSEA Misc. Foeuts 209 My Industry, he 
cries, is all the Cause ; Sometimes I interlope, and slight 
the Laws. 177S C. Johnston Pilgrim xo6 Not chusing to 
be Interloped upon by their .servants. x8oz Coleridge 
Sibyl. Leaves II. 215 Idle Hope And dire Remembrance 
interlope To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind. x8x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam ix. x.\vii, Though some envious shade 
may interlope Between the effect and it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 252 The colours were never blended 
in the same set, no bl.Tckie ever interloped with the browns. 
+ 2. trails. To introduce improperly or out of 
place ; to foist in ; to intercalate. Obs. 

1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Motu (1642) J15 Aaron 
interloped onely a typicall Priesthood for a time unto the 
Jewes. 1641 Heylin Hist. Episc. n. (1657) 27, I know the 
antiquaries of that Church have interloped an Anacletus 
between these two. 1659 — Cert. Epist, 301 Grotius inter- 
lopes the following passage. 

•fS. To intrude upon, to interfere with. rare. 

170X C. WoLLEY Jptl. N. York (x86o) 44 Which legal 
faculties and professions . . should not be interlop'd and 
undermin’d by persons of any other faculties. 

{Note. The actual history of the words interlofiej inter- 
iSper, is somewhat obscure. Our earliest examples belong 
to the end of the i6ih c. No form nor cogn.ite of these words 
is found in any other langu.ige uniU after 1700, when the Eng- 
lish sb. was adopted in Fr. as interlopre (Savary Diet, de 
Comm. 1723), now interlope, applied toaship, and to alimited 
extent in Du. and LG. {enierlopen in Halnia, 1758-^1, aiter- 
loper in Uremisches IVbcli. 1767I. la Du. aiierlaoper vs 
expressly stated in 1768 to be ‘van de Engelse ontleend 
borrowed from English, and is explained to mean the same 
thing as the proper Du. term lorretulraaijer, iLSed from the 
end of the i6ih c. Interlope, interloper thus of Eng- 
lish formation. About i6o>^ interlopers, intermcddlers, 
stragglers, straggling Englishmen, occur as appellations 
of the same class of persons (see InterLoi’ER i a, 1603, 
Inter.meddlek c., 1601). Some of these synon>Tns suggest 
connexion with land-loper, * vagabond, vagrant, straggler 
in common use before 1580 in^lace of the earlier latid- 
leaper (i362-i62x), lope being the form leap ia eastern 
and some north-midll dialects {= north. diaL lonp, loivp). 
It seems probable therefore that the two elements of iniery 
toper are identical with those of f«/rr-med_dler and land- 
toper 1 espectively \ at least, this seems more likely than that 
the word .should have been compounded of the L. and Engl. 


prefix inter- ana the Du. or LG. ispen, looPen to run, ISpcr, 
loofcr ninner, a combination which could not well have 
arisen in England, and of which we have no historical 
indication in any foreign parts where English and Dutch 
traders came in contact. T’hc eaTHe.st known references to 
the practices of interlopers are in connexion with the Russia 
Company ; see Sir E. A. Bond’s Introduction to Russia at 
close 0/ i6lh c. (Hakl. Soc. 1856) p. xxuse^g. But the word 
soon became a well-known tcm\ in connexion with the trade 
of the East India Company, chartered in x6oo.] 
f Interlope, sb. Obs. rare* [f. prec. vb,] The 
act of interloping. 

1645 F. Pelham In /fM//Z^/4(x8S6) 66, 1 desire you to write 
at large ofyoursufferings by interlope to the Speaker, and 
to the Committee of Examination& 

Interloper (intail^u-pai), [See Inteblopb v. 
F. interlope (in 1723 interlopre) is from English.] 
L a, orig. An unauthorized trader ; one who 
trespasses on the rights or privileges of any trade 
monopoly (see quot. 1896); '{•a ship engaged in 
unauthorized trading 

rxsgo H. Lane in Hakl. Voy. (1599) h 375 From those 
parts the Muscouiies were fumLheid out of Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and artificers, and had few or none 
by vs. X603-27 Horsey Trav. etc. (Hakl. Soc.) ego All 
interloperes and straglyng EngHshemene lyving in that 
contrey weare gathered togather and appoynted to be trans- 
ported. at6is DoNNEjfrr. (i65x)66Such .. who are but In- 
terlopers, not staple Merchants, nor of the Company, 2627 
Minsheu Duct. Ling* (ed. 2), Interlopers in trade. 1658 
Phillips, Interlopers, in Common Law, are those that with- 
out legal authority, intercept the trade of a company, as it 
were Interleapers. 1685 LUTtRO-LEnef Ret. (1857) 1.^326 The 
judges, .gave judgment in the case of the East India Com- 
panyandthe interloper. 1^2$ Brice's Weekly Jrnl.g J\i\y 1 
Three Dutch VesseIsjCalTdinierlopers,weret:^enintheSeaof 
Iklexico by the Spanish Men of War. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Atney. (1783) III. 327 To station ships ». upon the coasts of 
those provinces to which interlopers most frequently re- 
sorted. 1896 W, A. S. Hewins in Diet. Pol. Econ. II. 436/2 
Interlopers were persons who, not being members of the 
companies chartered by the crown, nor having a license from 
them, traded on their own account to the countries to which 
the companies had the sole trade. 

b. transf. Onewlio,esp,forbisownprofit, thrusts 
himself into any position or affair, which others 
consider as pertaining solely to themselves. 

(Quot. 1632 is intermediate in sense between a and b.) 
1632 New Hampshire Prov. Papers U867) 1. 49 The sayed 
Hollanders as interlopers fell into the middl^^^ betwixt the 
sayed plantations- 1642 Howell 7Vazr.viii.(Arb.)44lji 
the Court of Spain there are likewise such Interlopers, and 
I have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld by this 
cheat, 1655 Sir E. Nicholas in zY. <Camden) II. 

162 Y* Queene must necessarily be offended for any man to 
be an interloper and to meddle with thinges which belonged 
not to them and thereby to crosse herdesignes. x8i6 Scott 
Aniiq. i, The coach was calculated to cany six regular 
passengers, besides such interlopers as the coachman could 
pick up by the way. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI, 747/1 
He tvas a mere interloper, and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him out of our premises. 
t2. An intercepter (^something). Obs.rare'^^, 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. Eifgtip The King .. resolv'd 
not only to recover bis intercepted right, but to punish the 
interloper of his destlnd spouse. 

t InterlO’perie. Obs. rare, [f. Interloper : 
see -EUY.] The practice of interloping; the tiade 
of interlopers. 

i6iz-x3 John Wheeler in Buceleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) X. 122 [Our Company {i.e. the Merchant Adven- 
turers) languishes,] for the town of Amsterdam, in maintain- 
ing the Interloperle, .sucketh the very heart-blood from us. 

Interloping' (-ld«*pi9),vW. [fi Interlope 
V . + -ING I J The action of the vb. Interlope ; 
esp. unauthorized trading within the sphere of 
action of a chartered company. 

X613 (see Interlope v.}. 16^ Milton Animadv. iL Wks. 
(xS5x) 2 o6 You should have given so much honour then to the 
word preach't, as to have left it to Gods w'orktng without the 
interloping of a Liturgy baited for them to bile at. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P.89 Notonly the Jews.. but other 
monied Gentlemen in England might be tempted to set up 
for Interloping, x?*? A. Hamilton Nciv Acc. E. Ind. 11. 
xxxiii. IS, I, having three or four large Ships at Bengal, was 
reckoned a Criminal guilty of that unpardonable Sin of 
Interlopping. r868 Rogers Econ. ix. (1876) 82 Of course 
these monopolists could not prevent smugcUng, or, as the 
East India Company called it, * interlopinzA 
attrib. 1658-9 Barton's Diary^ (1828) IV, 107 The ques- 
tion now is, whether the interloping question shall prevail. 
2675 Temple Let. Mercht. Advent. 26 Mar., Wks. 1731 II. 
331 The Liberty or Connhunce given to the interloping 
Trade. 1767 T, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. L 116 A ship 
fitted out. .in the interloping trade. 

Interloping (-lo“-piq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That interlopes, or is aa interloper. 

1603-27 Horsey Trav. (HakL Soc) 228, 1 procured unto 
the Company of merchants the fredooi of all their bowses in 
RIusco (etej. .. All the interlopinge merchants tradinge in 
those countries without leave of the Company, beinge 29, 
wear delivered into my handcs to transport into England. 
1633 Prvnne Histrunn. xi. 993, 1 have . . compleatly finished 
this my Histrio-Masiix..(as well as. .other Interloping Im- 
ployments would permit). 1664 Power.E.^, Philos, r. 60 The 
whole Heart with both Auriclc.sand both Ventricle^ the one 
manifestly preceding the pulse of the other, .and without 
any interloping perisystole at alL 1753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom (1784) t6q/? The quack; wlxo .. had long looked 
upon him id the odious light of an interloping rival. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust {1875) H- »• hi. 134 Enchaining The inter- 
loping witch’s sou. 1883 Pall Mall G. 23 July lo/a We 
shall oppose you in parliament because w*e think these inter- 
loping lines are an evil generally. 


+ Interlu'cate, v. Obs, rare~°. [f. ppl. stein 
of L. interliicdre, f, inter between + lux, liic-cm 
light.] To lop or thin a tree. 

1623 CocKERAM, Interlncate, to cut boughs. 

Interlucatiou (-lwk^**j3n). rare. fad. L. 
interli'icdtion-ein (Pliny), n. of action f. znterlii- 
cdrei see prec.] The action of thinning a tree or 
wood. 

1636 Glossogr.. Interlucaf ion, a cutting offboughs, 

where they let or hinder the lighL 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 472 For interlucation, remove Exuberant branches., 
where the boughs grow too thick and cumbersome, to let in 
Sun and Air. ibid, (1679) Advt., Let them read for.. Arirr- 
I lucaiion, thinning and disbranching of a wood. x8^ Rep. 

I US. Sec. Agric.y Forestry 221 (Funk) By mterlucTtionswe 
I imitate, assist, anticipate nature in this process of elimination. 

I luterlucent (-Ihrsent), <?. rare, [ad. L. m- 
terldcenl-emf pr. pple. of interluccrc : see Inter- 

1 a and Lucent,] Shining between. 

X727 in Bailey, vol. II. 1829 Landok Imag. Conv. Wks. 
184611. 251/2 A fillet of pale sapphire and interlucent gold. 
x86o C. Sancster Hesperus, etc. 14 The burning incense of 
the sun Rolled up the interluceuc space. > 

t Interlucida’tion. Obs. rare — L [f. Inter- 

2 a + L. lucidus shining ; cf. ehtcidation.'\ Alutual 
or reciprocal illumination. 

1652 Benlowes Thcoph. iv, xxii. Here, oft's an Enlervlew 
in Heat, and Might By Inteplucidationsfrom aboveTwining 
Embraces with ’s ensphearing arm of love ! 

Interlude (rnt9ilh7d),r<5. Forms: 4-7e3iter- 
lude, (4 entirlodid, entyrlude, 5 -lute), 5- in- 
terlude, (6 -lud). [ad. med. (Ang]o-)Lat. inter- 
Indittvi (£)a Cange), f. inters (Inter- 2) + Indus 
play, possibly after an AF. ^entrclnde.'] 

1. A dramatic or mimic representation, usnally 
of a light or humorous character, such as was 
commonly introduced between the acts of the long 
mystery-plays or moralities, or exhibited as part 
of an elaborate entertainment; hence (in ordinary 
ly-iSth c. use) a stage-play, esp. of a popular 
nature, a comedy, a farce. Now (after Collier; 
see quot. 1831) applied as a specific name to the 
earliest form of the modern drama, as represented 
by the plays of J. Heywood. 

1303 R. Brusse nui//. Synne 8993 Entyrludesor syngynge. 
Or tabure bei« or o}>er pypynge. x^. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Kttt. 
472 Wcl bycomines such craft vpon cnstmass«, Laykyng of 
enterludez, to hje & 10 syng. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
clx.xil. 167 He dyd on hym y* abyt of a myastrell, & with 
his instrument of musyke he entred the tentes . . of the 
Danys .. shewynge there bU enterludes and songes. xsox 
Doullas Pal. Hon. 11. 4x0 At eis thay eit with interludis 
betwene. a 1553 Udall Royster D. Prol. (Arb.) xo Our 
Comedie or Enterlude, which we Intende to play, Is named 
Royster Doysier in deede. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) xi 
Your first book was a proper Enterlude, called Gommar 
Gurtons needle. 16x9 Dalton Counirey Just, xxiii. (1630) 
63 There shall be no,. Enterludes Common Plan’s or other 
unlawful exercises of pastimes. 1x1677 HALB^r/w. Ong. 
Mafu tv. vtti. 361 As the inconsiderate part of Mankind 
please themselves with beholding of Interludes, or Cock- 
fighting, or Bear-baiting. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 

III. 491 Thus, harlequin-like, he could play contrary parts 
in the same interlude. 1831 J. P. Collier Hist, Dram. 
Poetry^ II. 384 John Heywood’s dramatic productions .. 
are neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays, out what may 
be properly and strictly called Interludes. 1865 T. Wright 
Hist.Caricat. svi. (1875) 277 The word interlude remained 
long In our language as applied to such short and simple 
dramatic pieces as we may suppose to have formed the 
drolleries of the mysteries. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. 
(1892) 5 The Interludes may have served as training-schools 
for actors. 

fb. transf. or fig. Any performance or action 
compared to a play. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 145 Now may 50 heir..Interlud>’s 
and luperdys, pat men assaylt on mony vis Castellis and 
peJh; for till ta. 1581 J. Belt. HaddotCs Answ. Osor. 437 b, 
He suppeth out of the ChalHce : in such wise nevertheles as 
that not so much as a croome of this supper, or apUh Enter- 
lude rather, cann come to the peoples snare. 1641 Milton 
Reform, i. (1851) 6 Sencelesse Ceremonies which wee onely 
retaine . . as an Enterlude to set cut the pompc of Prelatisme- 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxxvii. (1739) 167 He did 
no more than shape a Garment to serve the present Interlude, 
neither fit to the body, nor easy to be worn. 

2, An interval ia the performance of a play; the 
pause betrveen the acts, or the means (dramatic or 
musical) employed to fill this up. Also fig. 

x66o WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. Pref. A v, A 'I’ragedy of 
Cares, or a Comedy of Errours, . . ; yet Penury in ihc Inter- 
ludes often provokes noble minds to act ignoble things, 1700 
Dryden Cock (f Fox 325 Dreams arc but interludes which 
fancy makes ; When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes. 17x7 Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy 2$ 1211., Wks. 1871 

IV. 535 We W’ent to see a piny, with interludes of music. 
xSzS Carlyle Misc., Goethes Helena (1872) I. Such is 
Helena, the interlude in Faust. 18*9 ]^ncf. in Life 

I. 169 It seems more like an interlude in the drama of luc 
than a part of the play. 

b. Music. An instrumental piece played between 
the verses of a psalm or hymn, or in the intervals 
of a church-service, etc. 

1833 Fenny CycLXll. 507/1 Interlude, a brief piece of 
church music for the organ. .generallyprpduced^/<7H/^/rj 
and played after each stanza, except the last, of the mctncal 
psalm. 1873 Hale In His Name Wxi. 72 The interludes 
which had been arranged to be pla)-ed on the great organ. 
18S0 Grave's Diet. Mus. II. 7/2 A good extempore Interlude 
was regarded as no unfair test cf an Organist s ability. 

53-2 
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INTERMEDDLED. 


INTERLUDE. 

3 . transf, a. An interval in the course of some 
action or event ; an intervening time or space of a 
different character or sort. 

1751 JOHSSON' No. 156 ? 10 Variegated with in* 

termdes of mirth. 180a Mad. D’Arblay Lett. j6 Apr., We 
were confined to the inn, except for the interlude of the 
custom-house. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi vii, 169 All night 
long it is boil and eat, roast and devour, with a few brief 
interludes of sleep. 18^ Swinburne Stud. Prose fr Poetry 
(1894) 223 A ghastly., wilderness of salt marshes, with inter- 
ludes of sterile meadow and unprofitable \’ineyard. ^ 

b. pi. Pieces of material of a different kind 
inserted at intervals. 

1890 Daily 6/2 A broNvn silk dress, made with 

interludes of green velvet and sleeves of velvet. 

4 . Comb.t as interlude-maker ^ ’play, -player.^ 
’rimer (rhymer ') ; inUrliidc-like adj. and adv. ; 
interlude-wise adv. 

1331 Huloet, Enterlude maker, comicus. Enteriude 
players, huiij\ liuiioncs. isSi T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
iv. 118 Then Baptisme may enterludeHke and_^ in sport be 
minlstred of boles when tliej' plaie. Ibid. ly. xix. (1634) 729 
Deacons, whom they institute onely for their eriierlude-like 
playes, 1609 Holuand Avtm. Marceli. xxvm. iv. 342 Unto 
the Enterlude-rhymer. 1626 Bernard Isle 0/ Man (1627) 
N V, As it were interlude-wise.. 

Interlude (imtoip/rd), v. [f. prec.] t a. inir. 
To act, perform a play (pbs^. b. intr. To come 
between, as an interlude, c. trans. To interrupt, 
as -with an interlude. 

i6o3 Middleton Mad World v. i. 2^ There are certain 
players come to town, sir, and desire to interlude before your 
worship. 1830 Lamb Album yerses. Album Lucy Barton, 
Blameless wit. .Sometimes mildly interluding Amid strains 
of graver measure. 1887 Harpers Mag. LXXV. 583 Their 
conversation was interluded with snatches of songs. 

Hence f Interludingf z/bl. sb., acting, stage-play- 
ing. Also * 1 * lutcrluder, a player in an interlude. 

x 6 sz T. Tavlok Comm. Titus ii. 13 lesting, interluding, 
and stage representations. 1635 B. Jonson Staple of N. 111. 
{intermeati), Is’t not a fine sight, to see all our children 
made Enterluders? 01626 Middleton Mayor of Queen- 
horough V. i. 63 Country comedians, interluders, sir, desire 
. . leave to enact in the town-hall. 

+ luterlu’ency. Obs. rare — \ {i.'L. inter- 
htent-em, pr. pple. of interluere to flow between, 
f. inter between + luire to wasbj see -ency, and cf. 
injlueneyil A flowing between. 

a 1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. ii. vii, 193 Those parts of 
Aria and America which are now dis-joyned by the inter- 
luency of the Sea, might have been formerly, .contiguous to 
each other. 

luterluuav (intarl'jZnai), a. [f. Isteb- 4b + 
Lunar, after L. inUrliinium Inteelunej cf. F. 
interlunaire (16th c. in Littre^.] Pertaining to the 
period between the old and new moon. 

1598 1. D. tr. Le Roy's AristotUs Politiques 361 Betweene 
the interlunar spaces. 1671 Milton Samson 89 Dark And 
silent as the moon, When she deserts the night, Hid in her 
vacant interlunar cave. 1794 Sullivan Vieuf Hat. 1. 399 
Towards the end of the interlunar interval. 1^3 Carlyle 
Past 4. Pr. II. vii, Our interlunar obscuration Is to cease. 

So *[• Intexlu'nary a., Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. Le Roy's Iniervltangeaile Var, Things 
12 2 The moone. .isseenealwaies towards the west betweene 
the iuterlunary spaces, 1646 SmT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. 
xiii. 228 If we adde the two ^Egyptian dayes in every 
inoneth, the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne [etc.]. 1656 in BIount Glossogr. 

luterlunation (-h/n^'Jan), [See prec. and 
Luxatiox.] The period between the old and new 
moon ; Ji^. a blank or dark interval. 

1813 Jeffrey Z«r/. in Cockburn II. Ixiv, This inter- 
lunatton of your parliamentary course, a xSaa Shelley Def. 
Poetry Pr. Wks. j888 IL 34 The vanishing apparitions which 
haunt the inierlunations of life. 1834 J. D. Burns Vision 
Prophecy 201 The great interlunation of its mind. 
Xuterluiie. rare — Also in L. form inter- 
lunium. [a. F. interlune, or ad. L. interlunium, 
f, inter between + litna moon.] s=prec. 

^ 1361 Eden Arte of Havig. ij. xi. 38 b, TTie tyme that .she 
is so [invisible), is called Interlunium. 1835 Erased s Mag, 
XL 186 Where pines. .Shut out the broad and blessed moon, 
As Twere the lightless interlune. 

Interlu'sory, a. rarc-^. [f. L. interlus-, ppl. 
stem of interlnJSre to play, between + -oby.] Ap- 
pearing: and disappearing sportively. 

1853 be Quiscey AutMog. Sk. Wks. I. 27 The half, 
.sponive intcrlusorj" revealhjgs of ihe symbolic rend 10 the 
same elTcct. 

Interly, -lycli, obs. forms of Entihely. 
Intermammillary,.raandibular:seeLvrEii.. 
Intermarriage (intarmceTed^). Also 6-7 
enter-. [I^iXEn- 2 a.] 

1 . The action or fact of intermarrj’ing ; union in 
or connexion by marriage, a. Of two persons, or 
of one person 7 uith another. Now only in legal 
phrascology'= ‘ Marriage *, in ordinaiy use. 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf Ciijb, If entermarlages 
cmong'.t theniicluas in iheyr ownc family, can not slay this 
furyc of ihcyrs. 1580 Mrs. Stubu in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 42 Vour poor subjects *aid wife baih, by njany 
arguments since iheir entermarriage (ctc-l. x6.. in Somers 
Tracts I, 551 Tliat no Man shall be liable toany Action for 
any Debt contracted by hi-vWife during their Intcr.marriage. 

JViched Contriv. S. Blackhead in Select, fr. Hart. 
Misc. (1793) 533 Person-S, who uerc present at the inter- 
m.vriage of the *>aid Ann to the said Robert Young. 1709 
Steele TatUr Na 9 r 2 A Liberty our Family has , , from 


an Inter-Marriage with a Daughter of Mr^ Scoggin. 1800 
Weems Washvigion ii. (1877) ii From his intermarriage 
with this charming girl. 2^8 Wharton Law Lex. 302/* 
A bond given by a hu.sband to his intended wife, upon a con- 
dition not to be performed in bis life-time, .would not be 
extinguished by the inter-marriage; for marriage extin- 
guishes such contracts only as are for debts or things which 
are due in prxsentu 

b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lies, castes, tribes, nations, or societies, as establish- 
ing a connexion between such families, etc. 

160a \l K^'A'e.vi.Alb.Eng. Eplt. (16x2) 367 Through continued 
supplies of their owne nation .. intermarriages, and con- 
federacies with ours. «x635 Naonton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
25 Apprehending the insafety and danger of an inter-mar- 
riage with the Bloud-Royall. 1693 Temple Hist. Eng. 
Iiitrod. (R.), Tile Normans began generally, by force of 
intermarTiages..touse the English tongue. 2793 Colebrooke 
Misc. Zrr. (1873)11. 163 A third set of Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and second set 1841 
Borrow I. Hi. n. 274 It is .. by intermarriage alone 

that the two races will ever commingle. 1893 P. C. Mozo- 
OMDAR in Barrows WorUCs Parlt. Retig, I. 347 In 1S51 the 
first intermarriage was celebrated. Intermarriage in India 
means the marriage of persons belonging to different castes. 

2 . loosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between animals) nearly related ; consan- 
guineous marriage or breeding. 

(187s W. 'RiOLZ'e KcimilarJi idaThe effects of these [native 
Australian) rule^ in passing every family through each of 
the four classy in as many generations, and in preventing 
the intermarriage of near relations, will appear on inspection 
of this pedigree.) iMa J. P. Irvine in Quain's Diet. Med. 
384/2 Intermarriage certain!}* predisposes to disease. .. 
Breeders of first-class animals practise intermarriage, and 
thereby develop speed, quality, and endurance in the off- 
spring. 

luterma'rriageable (-daab’l), a. rare. [f. 
prec. -h -ABLE.] Capable of intermarrying. 

1899 ^9/^^ Cent. July 53 It is of the essence of the existing 
constitution of mtcrmairiageablc groups .. to narrow the 
range of Individual marriage. 

Intermarry (intDjmwri), v. Also 6-7 en- 

ter-. [iNTEll- I b.] 

1 . intr. To contract matrimony, to enter into 
marriage ; to marry, a. Said of a couple ; hence 
of one person {wil/t another). Now only in legal 
phraseology, in which it is the ordinary word for 
the intransitive use. 

*574 (r. Littleton's Tenures 5 a, Issues that come of the 
donees after the fowertb degree .. may betwixt them by y* 
law of holy church inter marye. a 1626 Bacon Max. <5* 
Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 37 If the feme be disseised and 
intermarry with the disseisor. X650 Bury Witts (Camden) 
224 My desire is that she shall not entermarry with any, 
hut live singly, ijzx S(. German's Doctor ^ Stud. 70 One 
of the men entermarrieth with the woman, and alienetb the 
land. ^ 1823 Act 4 Geo. 2 V, c. 76 § 22 If any Persons, .shall 
knowingly and wilfuiiy intermarry without due Publication 
of Banns, or License.. obtained. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
{1861) XI, 286 She was then to intermarry with Norfolk. 

b. Of members of different families, castes, tribes, 
nations, or societies, in reference to the connexion 
thus formed between such families, etc, 

_x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix xx. § W. 974 Neighbour- 
Kings reputed it safe to enter-marry with his Family. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. IVarres 962 The Hollanders ob- 
taining a garrison there. Intermarried with the Native 
Women. 1701 Swift Contests Athens Rome Hi. Misc. 
(1731) 37 -About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and 
plebeians to intermarry, a X789 Mickle luq. Brauiin 
Philos. (R.), As the Gentoo tribe never iniermarr}’, India 
may properly be said to contain four different nations. 1B99 
Savce Early Israel i. 53 The Israelites intermarried with 
the older population. 

c. To marry with each other, 

1839--40 W. Irving Wolferi's R.{\Z^^ 15 The inhabitants 
of the Hollow were of the primitive stock, and had inter- 
married, and bred in and in, from the earliest time of the 
province. X843 Bethune .Sr. 113 They had 

married, and intermarried, till nearly the whole inhabitants 
of the place were in some way or.oiher connected. 

2 , trans. To join in marriage, to marry (those 
who are of different races); in quot.y^. {rare.) 

1W3 HAviTiipKNE Old Home 82 Without any attempt 
at intermarrying it (the old custom or institution] with 
modern fashions. 

Hence Intprma*rryine vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

Manning Granger’s Rep. V. 697 Since the inter- 
marrying of the plainii^, a set. fa. had issued to recover 
the judgment. x88i Athefueum j6 Apr. 52B/2 Suppo-se the 
people of Middlesex and the people of Surrey to represent 
two intcrmarr>Tng but exogamous classes. 

Inter-mask, -mason, -mastoid : see Intek-. 

II lutermaxilla (hntajmxksi'la.). Anat. FI. 
-aa. [mod.L., f. Istek- 3 + M-veilla.] Each of 
two hones situated between the maxillary bones of 
the upper jaw, ia man small and soon fusing with 
these, but in most mammals large, distinct, and 
situated in front of them (thus more often called 
premaxilhe ox premaxillary bones). 

188a in OciLYiE (.Annandale). 1887 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

tlnterma’xillax, <t. ,-/««/. Obs. rare. [IN- 
TEK- 4 a.] = next. 

^ 280X Med. yml. V. 566 Mr. Fischer .. asserts . . that there 
is no trace of an intennaxillar bone In the human specie.s, 
the rimula semilunaris having only a very distant analogy 
with it. 

latermaacillary (hntajmai’ksilari, -maiksi*- 
lari), a. (sb.) AnaC, and ZooL 4 a.] 


a. Situated between the maxillre (j.e. the chief 
bones of the upper jaw in Vertebrates, or the 
cephalic appendages so called in Insects and Crus- 
taceans) ; as in intermaxillary bone (-Ixtec- 
-SLxynUsi^., intermaxillary apodeme. b. Belonging 
or attached to the intermaxilla ; as intermaxilla^ 
teeth (in mammals, the incisors). 

X826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. xxxiv. 431 Unless it U 
synonymous with the intermaxillary arcade q\ Marcel de 
Serres. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 48/2 The inter' 
maxillary bone is excessively small in Ant-eaters. i8;a 
Rolleston Anim. Life 6 Teeth nre never found [in Mam- 
mals] elsewhere than upon the mandibular, ma-rillary and 
intermaxillary bones. 2877 Hoxuly Ana/. luv. AfUM.\l 
312 The intermaxillary apodeme . . developed from the coa- 
necting membrane of the two maxillar}’ somite*, 

Soc. Lex., Intermaxillary gland, a conioluled tubuhr 
gland found in Amphibia. 

B. as sb. Short for inierinaxillaty hone, etc. 
1834 M'MuRTKiECr/r’iVrVriwf;;;. A7//^<f.2i5 The Herrings 
have two well-marked characier.s in the narrow and short 
interma.\illaries, that constitute but a small portion of the 
upper jaw. i8yo Rolleston Anim. Life 6 The intermaxil- 
lanes, in relation with which the upper incisors are first 
developed. 

Intermealary, -measurable : see Ixtee-. 

+ Intermea'll, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[f.lKTEii- 2 h + MeanxiI. Cf. OF. cittremoy:n{iiti 
in Godef.).] An intermediate part, act, etc.; 
something introduced between the parts of some- 
thing else, as a dialogue between the acts of a 
play; an interlude. 

159, Mi.ysheu Sp. Did.. Intenncdio, the intemeaaes. 
1611 Flokio, Intramczzanienta^ an enlermeane. i 6 ss h 
Jonson Staple o/N. i, The first Interntean after the first 
act. 180X SmuTT Sports .y Past. ni. ii. § 6. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. lo^, I reject the designation of Intermeam, 
though it hath the sanction of great Ben's authority. 

t Intermeate, v, Obs. rare'- ®. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. intaineare, f. inter between -i- tnedre to go, pass.] 
(Seequot.) So *!• Intermea’tion. Obs.rart'"'^. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intermeate [intermeo), to go or 
flow between, to pas-s through. xdsS PhiluI'S, 
tion, a passing between. 

Intermeddle (intaame-d'l), v. Forms : a. 4-6 
entremedle, (-el), 5-6 -meddle, 5-7 enterme- 
die, (-el), 6-7 -meddle. .4-7 intermedle, ifi 
-el, intremedle, intermeddyl), 6- intermeddle. 
[MJt. entremedle, a. AF. entremedle-r, - Ol'.eiitn- 
metier, F. entremSler, {. enire-, L. inter- + AF. 
medler (Britton), OF. mesler to Meudie.] 

1 1 . (vans. To ‘ meddle ’ or mix together ; to in- 
termingle.; to intermix. Const, ■with. Obs. 
c 2384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 1034 With shrippes breiful of 

I T? ...*.1- ...J ...i— Pi/rr*.. l.vt 


that oon with the tother, 2494 Fabvan Chron. ^h 4(7 
[King Edward) made clayme to the hole crowne of t raun« 
, .and . . entermcdelyd the arm ys of Englande with the arnps 
of Fraunce. 2577 Gooce HeresbaclCs Httsb. n. *1556) 
72 b, Eniermedling the greater with the I^er. 

Europx Spec. (1632) 239 Their Liturgy is intermedjetl 
with singing. 2638 Bro.mhall Treat. Specters \. 4 ° q 
might intermeddle some holy discourse out of /? 

*733 Maddox Vind. Ch. Eng. 255 Some keep precisely Ui 
Order of the Book, others intermeddle Psalms m Metre. 

f b. To interpose. Obs, 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron,^ (1S03) IL lU 
to pope Innocent . . praying him 10 intermeddle Ins auinon ) 
by sending some legat into Scotland. 138* J* 

don's Ausiv. Osor. 474 b, Constantine .. eiitermeuleu o 
authoritye in the pacyfying ofquaiells. 

f 2 , rejl. To mix oneself up with ; to take pauj 
concern oneself, interfere: =iiext. Ohs* 

2483 Caxton Cato Bv, Hyt is grete presumption for 0 
entremeddle hym ne to enquere of the counceyl ot 0* * 

2494 Pabyan Chron. vn. 392 That no cytezyn shuldc eni • 
mwle hym with y* sayd slraunger.s. i 5 S 9 Aor- UF* 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) L 11. App. vi. 4W Her nigh 
may not eniermeddle her self with the same. * 5 ^, * 1 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 150 If jeason intermeddl 
mingle it selfe with them, it will be so troubled, tlial i 
not be able to iudge as It ought of those ibing<. 

3 . intr. To concern or occupy oneself wnn 
in ; to have to do 7 i/ith ; to take part uf 1 
meddle, interfere; esp, to concern oneself uj ^ 
what is none of one’s business, to meddle or inter 
fere impertinently. , ,, 

C1477 Caxton yason 16 b, All they selte hand 
swerdes and came for to entremedle with Ja-oo. *49 * 

7 Hen. vn, c. i6 § I If . . any othre personc . . hath inie 
medled with theym. 2542-3 Act 34 35 J.iic 

§ 2 Diuers other persons .. eniermedlyngc with t 
crafte or occupaclon, haulng Utile experience inerci • , 5^ _ 
T. Norton Calxn$t's Inst. iv. 35 The Bo 
ready to entcrinedle. 2639 Gentilis 

o 'i-u. xi:_; . _/ 


rrc:;fBu,ncw:«='«V 
s.Serjita's ‘.'.Xn 


877 'ilic ^iiniste^s of Christ, to whom is f 

to eniermeddle In it. 1683 Land. Gtis. No- 
-Several (Carriers . , intermeddle with, ami niinidc P®.- 
Office of tiie Po.st-Maater General. * 7^5 m? 

Arcot's DebtsVfV^ IV. 198 'J’he board of control n.au 
right whaLsoever to intermeddle in the busing 
aMacaulay Ess., Pitt (1854) 306 Fo.v would 
meddle with chat dcpariment. 2877 . .f „on,in 

xvHL (1878) 149 It was not to Iks expected Ut*/ , - 1 
should be constantly intermeddling lu affairs of 
could not poiribly be a fair judge. . , 

tinterme-ddled, ppl. a- OJ>s. V- P«<=- + 
-ED 1.] Intermingled, intermixed. 



INTEKMEDDIiEMBNT. 


INTEEMEDIAOTELy. 


*595 DanielOV. Il'’(trsi\\ xiv,And onely tell the worst of 
euery riiigne; And not the interinedled good report, a 16x7 
P. Baynk Ofi E^h. (1658) 52 Predestination would bee an 
intcrniedled action ; partly grace partly Justice, 

Interme'ddlement. [f. as prec. + -ment. 
Cf. OF. entremesUment (Godef.).] An act, or the 
action, of intermeddling; impertinent interference. 

1836 Sir J. Y. Simpson in iv. (1873)76 , 1 hate the inter* 

meddlenients of these folks yclept doctors. 1879 (LinghamJ 
Science Taste v. 178 Our nervous intermeddlement in con- 
tinental affairs. 

Internxeddler (intojme'dbi). Also 7 enter-, 
[f. as prec. + -eu h] One who intermeddles, f a. 
One who concerns himself or has to do with some- 
thing. Obs. in g&n, sense. 

1575 Hu.mphrev Let. to Lit. Burghley in Slrype Ann. 
Ref. (1824) I- App. xxvui. 518 Whenn I was no open inter- 
niedler, but only a private solicitor, 1577 Northbrooke 
Dicing (1843J *2 When they come to be citizens, and vnter- 
mcdlers in matters of the common welth. 
d* b. An intermediary. Obi. 

1630 Lennard tr. C/tarroii's IVisd. (1658) 49 It is the great 
Intermcdler and Huckster, by it we trafiick. x886 Law 
Times LXXX. 168/2 Before that time attorneys*at*law were 
not recognised as legal intermcddlers. 

c. Spec* One who meddles or interferes with 
what is none of his business ; a meddler; in early 
use = Interloper. 

x6oi_John Wheeler Treat. Comm. ii With an expresse 
restraint of all Straglers and Entermedlers, that might dU* 
turbcj or impeach their trade. i6xx Cotgk., Entremetteury 
..an intermedler, or dealer in other mens causes, or contro- 
uersies. 16. . R. L’Estrasce (J.), 'ITiere’s hardly a greater 
pest to government and families, than officious tale-bearers, 
and busy intermeddlers. X702 Eng. TJuophrast. 130 Busy 
bodies and interineddlers aie a dangerous sort of people to 
have to do withal. ^ 1876 Black Madcap l^. xxv. 236 You 
know, Violet, what intermeddlers get as a rule. 

Interme’ddlesome, a. raye—^. [f. Intermed- 
dle 2 /. +-so 3 ie.] ^ Prone to intermeddle ; meddle- 
some \ Hence Intermd'ddlesomeness. 

1864 in Webster. 

Xnteriueddlin^ (intsjme'dlig),®^/. s 6 . Forms: 
see the verb. [f. as prec. -h -INO The action of 
the verb Intermeddle. 
fl. Intermingling. Obs, 

*59* SvLVESTER Du Bartus i. iii. margin^ The inter* 
medling of the Earth and Sea, and of the commodities 
thence arising, and contrariwise of the confusion that would 
follow, if they were separated. 

2 . Concerning oneself, having to do jwV/z; inter- 
ference. b. esp. Impertinent interference ; meddling. 

1S3X Elyot Gov, lit. i, That parte of iustyce is contayned 
in intremedlyuge^ and somtyme is voluntary, somtyme in- 
voluntary intermedlynge. 1607 Hieron Wks. I, 287 So 
gieat an euill, n't is the entermedUng with the scales of 
Gods couenant. 1705 Heakne Collect. 20 Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) 
1 . 87 The Dutchess of Marlborough’s Intermeddling. X75a 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 349 'Co give the duke a discharge 
for all his intermeddllngs with the publtck money. 1884 
H. A. Tainr in Contemp, Re7>, Oct. 525 Nothing is more 
destructive than the unrestricted intermeddling of the State. 

Interme'ddling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.J 
That intermeddles. + 1 . Intermingling. Obs. 

*595 (implied in Intermp.odlincly]. 

2 . Interfering, meddlesome. 

1804 Rankes Hist. France III. if. 287 It showed the 
intermeddling .spirit of the Church. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
Jiew. 110 All governments have been more or less infected 
with that intermeddling disposition. 

Hence Xnterme'ddlinffly adv.^ i* (in quot.) with 
intermingling, promiscuously {obs.), 

XS95 Polimanteia (i88x) ix They are all so intermedlingly 
inwrapped each^ in other state.s, that scarse anie knoweth 
how to escape himselfe. 

f I*nterittede. Obs. [a.F.vtlcf'm^de (MolihrCj 
17th c.), ad. It. intermediOy ad. L. intermedium^ 
neuter of intermedins adj. : see Inter.\iedium.] 

^ 1 . Something that serves as a means of some 
action between other things ; a medium : — In- 
termedium 3 . 

179X Hamilton Berthollet' s Dyeing I. ii. 28 The title 
Mordant is applied to tho^e substances which serve as inter- 
medes between the colouring particles and the stuff to be 
djed, either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Lights etc. 225 
The electrical fluid .. is made to leap from one conducting 
body to .another, through a short space, without any sensible 
inlerniede, or through a rare transparent fluid. X796 Pear- 
son in Phil. 7 ’ra«x. LXXXVI. 438 Copper may be united 
to steel without the intenuede of any other metal. 

2 . An intermediate performance, interlude : = In- 
termedium 2 . 

xSzo T. Mitchell Aristoplu I. 247 A short intermede 
relieves the time, while the two disputants are absent fetch- 
ing their oracles. 

Intermedia, plural of Intebmedium. 
Xntermediacy (intoimrdiasi). rare. [f. In- 
TEBMEDLVTE rt. : see -ACY.] The State of being inter- 
mediate ; intermediateness ; intermediate agency, 
intervention. 

*713 Derham Phys.'Theol. iv. iii. (1727) i26(«p/e), In Birds, 
the auditory Nerve is affected by the Imp^e,^sion.s made on 
the Membrane, by only the Intermediacy of the Columella. 
1836 T. Hook C 7 . Cumey III. 177, I h.Td fallen Into a 
purj'.Tiorial state of intermediacy between sleeping and 
waking, c 1840 .Sir W. Hamilton Logic .App. II. 430 To 
pre.serve the order of intermediacy, so that .. we assign 
the middle place to the middle term. 

t luterme’dial, U, and sb. Ohs. [f. L. inters 
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medi’tts intermediate + -ad : cf. L. uudidlds 
Medial.] 

A. adj. 1. = Intermediate a. (in various uses). 

*59,9 Sandys EuroPse Spec. (1632) 237 That service inter- 

mediall which he requires at his hand. 26x3 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies At the poles, oranyintermediall part. 1679 
Burnet Hist, Ref. I. 351 In the Record there is no 
mention of any intermedial prorogation. 1704 Norris [deal 
It'orld II. vii. 340 All the intermedial spaces between the 
earth and the heavens. iZst'Vn.KossHumioldPs Traz>. 
II. XX. 251 It was .. .supposed that, wherever mountains are 
divided Into parallel chains, the intermedial or central ridge 
must be more elevated than the others. 

2. =* Intermediary a i. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. .£a*<7///. Pref. 1 3 That end, to which 
they are fitted with organs and tntermediall appetites. x66o 
— Duct. Dubit. III. iii. rule 6 § 15 Temporal things are not 
Ordained to minister to spiritual Intermedial things. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng, Char, (1852) 135 To manage the inter- 
medial negotiations, .requires no trifling exercise of vicarial 
tact • • 

B. sb. « Intermediate sb. 

1605 Timme Quersit. t.'xvL 80 The antimonials, from the 
Intermedials (that is to say, from things partly good and 
partly malignant) receive a worse nature. 1625 Ussher 
.^ n«u. yesnit 435 The Pope is appealed vnlo, any iiuer- 
meJiall whatsoeuer omitted. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 
224 His body is in none of the intermedials. 

f Interme*dian, tf. Obs. I'are'^^, [(.'L.inicr^ 
incdi'US intermediate + -.VN : cf. L. mediatt-us Me- 
dian.] = INTERJ£EDI.VTE tf. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intermedian, that Heth, or is be- 
tween two. 

flnterme’diant, Obs. rare^^. [? corrup- 
tion of intermediate, after words of ppl. origin in 
-ANT.] Intervening, intermediate. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. Dissert. Phys. 6 Com- 
merce with the Phenicians, and other conterminous Coun- 
trys and tntermedtant Nations. 

Intenuediary (intsjmrdiari), a. and sb, [f. 
med.L. type *intermedidri-us, f. intermedium : cf. 
F. intermidiaire (1678 in Hat2.-Darm.), perh. the 
immediate source.] 

A, adj. 1, Acting or of the nature of action 
between two persons, parties, etc. ; serving as a 
means of interaction ; mediatory. 

18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages in. n. (1855) I- 457 Withoutan in- 
termediary power between the doge and the patrician multi- 
tude. 1869 Rogers AV/c .-idam SmitlCs^ IF. H. I. i. L 6 
Such a system tends to eliminate intermediary agents. 

2 , Situated or occurring between two things (in 
space, time, degree, or' character) ; intermediate. 

1788 jVcio Lend. Mag. 537 Whether the Shamoys may 
not form with our goats some intermediary race. X799 Hist. 
Eur. in Ann. Reg. (t8oo) 28/* A plan or prmect .. for an 
intermediary government was presented by Chazal. 2823 
H.J. Brooke Crysta/togr, 67 Decrements have been already 
delfiied to be either simple, mixed, or intermedi.iry. 2875 
Bla,ks Z oot. 36 The canines.. are separated from the molars 
by a large diastema or intermediary vacancy. x88a J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Foot 1. xxi, During this Intermediary stage of 
her life. 

B. sb. 1. One who acts between others ; an inter- 
mediate agent; a go-between, middleman, mediator. 

X7gx Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Sf IFrit. (1832) I. 357 
He thinks the Emperor will become the intermediary. X83X 
SoUTHKY in Q. Rev. XLV, 441 They serve as intermediaries 
between the labourers, who want instruments of labour, and 
the possessors of those instruments. x365 Rogers Agric. 
4- Prices I. xxvii, 652 None were intermediaries to the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 2883 Manch. Guard. 10 Oct. 4/6 'I'he 
prisoner had been speculating largely on the Slock Exchange 
through an intermediary. 

2 . Something acting between pecsons or things, 
a medium, means ; also abstr. Action as a medium, 
mediation, agency (^something). 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (i86x) 183 Mysteriously trans- 
mitting them through the intermediary of glib Jew boys 
with curly heads, x88o Daily Tel. 8 Oct., \Ve are the only 
European people who teach practical geometry through the 
recondite intermediary of Euclid’s ‘Elements . 

3 . Something intermediate between others ; an 
intermediate form or stage. 

2865 Intell. Observ. No. 37. xx No intermedianes were 
known. xSgo Anthony's Photogr. Bull.\\\. i2x The equaliz- 
ing of these two extremes and their intermediaries is the 
work of the photographer. 

Ixiterniediate (intaimrdi^t), a. and sb, [ad. 
med.L. inter medidt-us, f, L. intermedi-us t cf. 
mediate, immediate, and F. isiter medial (<11519 in 
Godef. Compli)i\ A. adj. 

. Coming or occurring between two things, places, 
etc. ; * holding the middle place or degree between 
two extremes* (J.); interposed, intervening, 

a. in spatial position: Situated in the middle 
place, or between two things or places. 

X646S1RT. \\Koy<^E.PseHd.Ep. iii.xix. i54Thetwocxlremes 
would sufficiently performe the office of sight without the 
help of the intermediateeyes. i66sHooKE.I/«;#vj-r. 64 All 
the intermediate points between F and D. 17x0 Steele 
Taller No, 179 P 6 The intermediate Spaces arc filled op 
with large Sashes. i8a8 Stark Eteuu Hat. Hist. II, 163 
Four antenna, the intermediate two short. 1884 J- 
Britten IFaic/t 4- Ctockm. 124 Intermediate W.hcel..a 
toothed %vheel used to connect two others. 

b. Occurring or coming between two points of 
time or events. 

Intcraudiaie state {Theol^, the caaditioa of souls after 
death and before resurrection; hence, Hades or the place 
of dep.'vrted spirits. 


1623 Cockeram, Intermediate speech, a thing spoken be- 
twixt. x6.. South Semi. (X717) V. 126 There was no 
Vacancy, or intermediate Chasm of 'I'ime, between the 
Arlan Poyson ceasing, and the PopLh Ferment beginning 
to infest the Church. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. ill. 350 
He fixes all the most remarkable intermediate Event's. X777 
Priestley Matt. «5» Spir. (1782) I. x.xi. 279 'I’hc doctrine of 
an intermediate state is now retained by few. 2827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1838) ii Most idle then are all dUqubilions 
on the intermediate state, founded on the assumption that 
the soul, when apart from the body, has no perceptions. 
1858 Scars .-i //«!«. 11. iv. 199 He did not tarry with them 
during the intermediate time. 

c. in serial order, e.g. of numbers, or in logical 
I or causal succession. 

, 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick i. iv. (1648) 24 And in the 

like manner are we. to conceive of tlie other intermediate 
divisions. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. (1849) 5 The inter- 
mediate steps through which the conclu.vion is deduced. 
1821 J, Q, Adajis in C. Davie.s Metr. Syst. nr. (1871) 75 
'J'he intermediate measures were different. 2875 Jouett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 8 The intermediate links which occur, .in 
the passage from unity to infinity. 

d. in amount, degree, mnk, nature, or character. 

Formerly applied to a class of passenger accommodation in 

steam ship.s, intermediate betiv een ‘ saloon ’ and ' steerage ’ ; 
now superseded by ‘ second cla.s.s ’. 

166s Hooke Microgr. 58 The two principal colours, Scarlet 
and Blue, and alt the intermediate ones which arise from the 
composition and diluting.^ of these two. 2720 Wllto.n 
Suffer. Son of God\.\x.ix7 'Twas determined, .there should 
be something Intermediate and Woven, In the Corporeal 
and Spiritual Nature of Man, of a Third Sort. 2823 J. D. 
Hunter Captiv, N.Amcr. 7 A squ.aw of an intermediate 
statyre. iBroTYUOALL Cfnc. U. 1.22$ The vibrations which 
excite the other colours are intermediate between these two 
extiemes. 2873 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) III. too That middle 
state, .intermediate between aristocracy and oligarchy. 

e. ill position or function : Intervening between 
persons or parties. 

2783 Burke p/Zx Rep. Aff. India Wks. ^XI. 87 The Com- 
p.my might suffer above, the Natives might suffer below ; 
the intermediate party must profit to the prejudice of both. 
1855 Macaulay JHsi. Eng. xx, IV. 426 How much of It was 
embezzled by intermediate agents. 

B. 1 . Something intermediate or intervening 
(in position, time, succession, degree, or character); 
a middle term ; a nexus between two things. 

2650 Eldbrfield Tythesyy^ My eye upon the main, diverts 
and takes me off from, .giving all 1 think of the intermediates. 
2764 J. Barry in Led. Paint, vi. (Bohn 1S48) 217 The asso- 
ciation or dissociation of colours with or without those inter* 
mediatesofeompound, half, orbroken colour. xjpaT. Taylor 
Proclus I. Dissert. 71 Infinite intermediates cannot inter* 
venc between two finite terms. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend 
(1818) III. T23 By no intermediate could they be preserved 
in Ia^ting adhesion. 2670 Hooker dTlno'. Flora 120 All the 
so-called species are connected by intermediates. 

b. Math, A syiygclic function of two quantics 
of the same order. 

2858 Cayley In Math, Papers (1889) II. 5x5. 

2 . A person who intervenes between others. 

2879 Farrar Si. PautW. 445 Representing God as a Being 
so far removed, .that they could only.'ipproach him through 
aseries of angelicintermedlates. 2888 Bryce A mcr. Commw, 
II. III. Ixiv. 470 Rendering a little homage to decency by 
seeking to do it through intermediates. 

Intermediate (irit8jmi’‘dic’t), v. Also 7 
enter-, [f. Inteb- i + Mediate vi\ 
ti- intr. To come in or occur between, to inter- 
vene. Obs. 

265* French Vorksh. Spa xv. 2x3 The full propcriion 
[mubt] be not taken at once, but at several limes, exercise 
inieriuediating. 

f 2 . To come in among others in the way of 
action ; to interfere, interpose. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Bnt. i. 135 They had an opinion, 
that she intermediated in humane affaires. x6xx Flokio, 
Intermediare, to enler-mediale. 2638 Ford Lady's Trial 
V. i, ril tell you what conditions threaten danger Unless you 
intermediate. 1694, 27x6 [see Inter.M£Diatinc below]. 

3 . To act between others ; to medwte. 

2624 Br.MouNTACU Immed.Addr. 118 It Is either because 
they will not intermediate for vs. .Or because they cannot. 
1838 MooRE.Dia>y 26Mayiii JA?///. (1856) VI 1 . 226 Leaving 
pie whole conduct of the death-bed scene to an abix;, who 
intermediated. 2872 Huxley Phys. viii. 190 'i’o inter- 
mediate between these agents and the nerves of sight and 
hearing. 

4 . trails. To Join by parts of intermediate 
character, rare, 

x88o WaldstEIN Pythag. Rhegion 27 In poor work, the 
musclc.s joinLs, &c. . . are not intermediated- they seem pul 
together; while in good work .. all flows tcgeilicr, as in 
nature. 

Hence Interme'diating .ptl. a., interposing, 
acting as an intermediary. 

2694 tr. Milton's Let*. State, to Charles Guslavus May 
an. 1655, That you would, .by interposing your inlcrmcdi.'it- 
ing Authority, endeavour to avert the horrid Cruelty of tins 
Edict 27x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 382 I'hat the bon 
..proceeded Naturally and Necosarily^ from uJ^e Father 
without his Intermediating Fiat or Creating Volition. 1S66 
J. H. Newman Let. Pusey(ed. o)goU is the Divine Pi<Y>encc 
which is the iiuerinedi.ating Power by which wc reach uec 
[ilaryl Sind she reaches us. ..... , rr r 

Interined^tely (intoimrdiAU), udv* [f. in- 

TEBMEDIATK a. +-LY-.] 

1 . In an intermediate position or relation; in the 
intervening space, time, etc. ; between two things 
in position, succession, degree, or other relation. 

Bailey (folioh Iniermediately, lying in a manner 
between. 2822—34 Good s Study I^Ied. (ca. 4) I II. 223 This 
last case is given by Dr. Danvin, whom tiic patieut had 
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intermediately consulted. 1877 Eubrouchs Taxaiioii 153 
He stands intermediately between the producer and. con- 
sumer. 

2 . By intermediate agency ; indirectly ; opp. to 
immediately. 

1755 Johnson, InUrmedtaiely^ by way of intervention. 
X796 Morse Amer. Gso^. I. 755 Were the council .. chosen 
by the people, instead of being intermediately chosen by 
electors. 1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed, 4) II. 356 An 
abscess that has.. discharged its contents Immediately or 
intermediately into the intestinal canaL 

Interme*diateness. [f* as prec. + *^’Ess.J 
The state of being intermediate ; intermediacy. 
Intermediation (intajmidiie'-Jsn). [n. of 
action from Intermediate v., or f. Inter- 2 a + 
Mediation.] The action of intermediating ; inter- 
position, intervention, mediation. 

i6o2 Fulbecke Pai:decies 62 By the agreement of Trends 
or intermediation of others. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clcrus Dom. 
35 There can be no reason . . why God will accept the inter- 
mediation of one man for many. 17^ Pennant Hhidoostan 
I. 39 They worship God alone, without image or interme- 
diation. 1854 J. ScOFFCRN in Ords Circ. Sc.^ CJietJi. 3x3 
The intermediation of a non-conducting material. 1885 
Maned Exam. 24 Jan. 5/4 Why .. should not a client be 
able to consult a barrister without the intermediation of a 
solicitor ? 

Intermediator (intsjmrdii^Jtai). [f. Inter- 
2 a + Mediator, or • f. Intermediate v., after 
mediator.l One who or that which intermediates ; 
a mediator. 

1522 J. Clerk in Ellis Orlff. Lett. Ser. nr. 1. 313 Inter- 
mediators in bryngyu^ that to passe. 1854 in Webster. 
1873 Huxley PAj'X. viii. 191 The epidermis .. is the inter- 
mediator between the nerve and the physical agent. 2873 
Tristram Moah i. 8 Attached himself to us as a sort of 
intermediator in various negotiations. 

Intermediatory (intaimrdiatsri), a. [f. In- 
termediate V. -i- -0UY.3 Having the function of 
intermediating ; mediatory, 

1831 Erasers Mag^. XLIV, 60S Animosities are softeped 
by the intermediatory offices of an unpremeditated libation. 

t Interme'dious, a. 06 s. rare. [f. L. inter- 
medi-us intermediate + -ous.] = Intermediate a. 
Hence i'latemie'dlounly adv. Obs. rare. 

2657 W. Morice Coeita gfuasi Koii^ Def. xv. 233 The 
Sacrament. .may be adjumental intermediously. 2678 Cuo- 
woRTH /nteil. Syst, i. iv. § 36. m 6 There was .. Nothing 
Intermedious, or that could possibly be Thrust in between 
them. V. 851 A Tension of the Intermedious Air or .^ther. 

InteirtuediumCintsimrdicm). Pl.-ia, -iums. 
Also 7 enter-, [a. L. intermedium, neuter of inter- 
medins, f. inter between + medius mid, middle : 
cf. Medium.] 

1 . Something intermediate in position ; an inter- 
vening space, interval of space. ? Obs. 

26x2 CoTGR., Entredeux, an intermedium, or interuah 2804 
Watt in Pltil, Trans. XCIV. 3x0 When no such inter- 
medium occurred, there was invariably a division in the 
middle of the vein. 

2 . Something intermediate in time; an inter- 
vening action or performance (^obsi)\ '\esp. one 
between the parts or acts of a play, an interlude. 

2589 Nashe Addr. GentL Stud, in Greends Menaphon 
(Arb.us Silenus, when nodding on his Asse.. made his moist 
nosecloth, the pausing intermedium, twixt euerie'nappe. 
i6zr Florio, Intermedio , . . Intermedium, the musike that 
or shewes that are betweene the acts of a play. 2658 
Burbury Hist. Christ. Alessandra Queen Sivedland 456 
Musical Playes,.with rare changes of scenes, intermediums 
of dances, and most exquisite musick. 2838 Chalmbrs Wks. 
XIII. 256 A long intermedium of many transitions and argu- 
ments. 

b. An intervening time, inter\*al of time. ? Obs, 
x6x 2 CoTGR., Euirecesse, sans, without intermission, inter- 
medium, rest, pause.^ 1617 in Crt, <5* Times Jtxs. /(1849) 
I. 413 Sudden mutations, without any Intermedium. 1757 
%VASHtNCTON Lett. Writ. 18S9 I. 427 The French and In- 
dians, .repealing the stroke .. sending down parties in the 
intermedium to discover our motions. 

3 . An intermediateagent, intermediary, medium; 
esp. in earlier Chem. and Physics, a substance serving 
as a means of some natural action or process; also 
abstr. intermediate agency, mediation {of). 

1660 HiCKEBiNCiLL Jamaica (1661) 28 Groiving Imme- 
diately out of the bole or body of the Tree, and., admitting 
not so much as the intermedium or usherage of a twig. 16^ 
tr. Amyraldni Treat, cone. Retig. iii. i. 307 Between God 
and the Conscience of man there is no intermedium. 2756 
C. Lucas Ess. iPaters^ I. 71 Oils [arej insoluble in water, 
without some proper intermedium. 2791 Cowper Priv. 
Corr. (1824) 11. 2p The obliging request of a lady, and of 
a lady who employed you as her intermedium. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic j-zii Uniting the silver by the 
intermedia of slips of rolled tin. 1839 John Bull 18 Aug. 
hi spirit Metrop. Co^tserv. Press 302'niroughthe 
intermedium of one person. American VII. 218 The 

pabulum for the reaJixation of this knowledge can only be 
afforded through the intermedium of books. 

l). With mixture of sense l : An intervening 
medium serving to transmit energy through space. 

180$ Edin. Rrz\ VII. :i8 'Fhe hypothesis of an ather or 
other invisible intermedium. 2830 Herscull Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 33 The communication of an impulse to such a distance, 
by any solid intermedium wc are acquainted with, would re- 
quire, not iDomcn'ts whole years. 2842 Grovc Corr. 
Phys. Forces 49 A molecular action of the gas or inter- 
medium through or across which they are transmitted. 

4 . Comp, yJftat. [sc. os.^ A bone of the carpus, 
situated between the ulnare and radiale (hence also 


called os centrale)-, or the corresponding bone of tlie 
tarsus between the tibiale and fibulare. 

2878 Bell GegenhauPs Comp. Anat. 488 An intermedium 
is united with a tibiale to form an astragalus. 2887 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

tlnterme‘ 11 , V. Obs. (or rare archaism). 
Forms : 4 entremelle, 5-6 entermel(l, 5-6 
(chiefly Sc.), 9 (arc/t.) intermeI(L [a. OF. eu* 
iremeiie-r, var. of entrcmcsler, mod. F. entrcmller 
to Intermeddle.] 

1 . tram. To mix together, intermingle: = In- 
termeddle I. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test, Loire t. v. (Skeat) 1. 14 That is a thinge 
enclosed vndcr secretnes of prlultie, why twey persons entre- 
mellen hertes after a sight. 2413 Ptlgr. Soivle (Caxton) v. 
ii. (1859) 75 With lusty prymerosys and lylyes entermellyd. 
2509 Fisher Fxnu Serm. Otess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
I’he lyfe of this wretched world whiche is ahvay entermelled 
with moche bittemes. 1866 J. B. Ross tr. Ovids Met, 258 
Fame, who her facts with fictions intermells. 

2 . i‘efl. To concern oneself : ~ next. 

1550 Crowley Epigr., Fools 32 They thyncke it becometh 
them well. In euery mans matter them selfe to entermel, 

3 . intr. To concern oneself, have to do to 

meddle, interfere: —Intermeddle 3. 

C2470 Henryson Mor. Fab. iv. {.Fox's Con/.) i, This foxe 
. .Quhilk durst na mair with wayting intermell. 2480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. liv. 38 So that hym self no thyng enter- 
melled, but only bare the name of kyng. 2560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus II. 172 To Intermell we will not with sic thing. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie lii. ix. 222 To bite, to gnaw, and 
boldly intermell With sacred things. 

Hence f Interme*Uing vH. sb., intermingling. 
2423 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 72 \Vho that had 
herd the song that was among the Angels, by wonderfull 
entermellynge, and full swete accord. 

t IntermeTl, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb. : cf. OF. 
entrcmesle, entremelle . 1 An intermingling; a mixed 
engagement or combat, melee. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce X. 14s (MS. E) Now may ye her, 
giff that ye will, Entremellys, and juperdiss, That men 
assayit mony wyss. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 
144 And syne or that intermell wes done, The greic battell 
on euerie syd did jone. 

+ IntermeUe, a. Obs. [? a. OF. entremelUi] 
Intermingled, in confusion. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv, 225 In-to the toune all comonly 
They enterit bath Interxnelle. Thair mycht men felloune 
slauchtir se. 

Intermelt, -member, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interment (intoument). Forms: see Inter 
[f. Inter v. + -ment.I The action of interring or 
burying in the earth ; Durial, 

C1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (x8io) 327 After J>e enterment J>e 
kyng tok hi.s way To pe South. 1390 Gower Conf II. 329 
In worship of her susters minde She made a riche entere- 
ment, <:x44o Promp. Parv. 240/2 Entyrement, or yntyr- 
jXie.x\\.,/unerale. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 39 His interre* 
ment shuld not be witbstoode. 2656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
I, VI. Ill The solemn rites after my enterrement. 2709 
Ann. Re/. I, xxxvi. 368 At the interrement of the 
Dutchess. 1797 AIrs. Radcliffe Italian vi. The body was 
.. carried on an open bier to the place of interment. x8o8 
Vivx.Sourc€s Mississ, iii. 266 The solemnity of the interment, 
agreeably to the ritual of the Spanish Church. 

lutermental, -mention : sec Inter- 6, i a. 
tI*ntermesS,latervariantofENTBEME3S, some- 
thing served between the courses at a banquet : 
alsoyf^, Obs. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 102 Eaten in Lent in pease- 
pottage, and intermesses at the best tables. 2690 — Let. 
Lady Sunderl. 4 Aug., Mem. (1819) II. 255 To these I like- 
wise added my httle history of Chalcography, a treatise of 
tbe^ perfection of paynting .. with some other inlermesses 
which might divert within dores. xjz$ Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. V. Gruel, .There are those who prepare an Inter-mess of 
Gruel or Milk-pottage in the following manner, 1748 Mrs. 
S. Harrison House-KeepePs Pocket^Bk. it. (ed. 4) 9 Inter- 
Messes, or odd Dishes for small Families, now in Season. 

Interme'SSaffe, sb. rai-e. [Inter- 2 a.] A 
message conveyea between two persons or. places. 
So Interzne'ssaget^. tram., to exchange messages 
with ; Intermc'ssenffer (f -messager), a mes- 
senger between two persons or pl.ices. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 363 The matter was 
treated betwenc them by letters and intermessagers. 2692 
Wood Ath. Oxou. II. 644 He was often pasting to London 
upon intermessages and fatigues, a X73» T. Boston Viem 
Covt. Grace (1771) 23 An inter-messenger between C»od and 
Israel. 1882 ‘N. Greene* Thousand Years Hence 1x0 
Those whom as yet wc are only permitted to intermessage. 

Intermetacarpal, -metatarsal ; see Inter-. 
Intermete, variant of Entermete v., Ohs. 
Intermewed (intoimixl’d), ppl, a. Falconry, 
? Obs. Also 6-8 enter-, [f. OF. entretmtp (Godef.) 
half-moulted (L. type *inicrmutdtm) + -ED.] Ap- 
plied to a hawk after her first ‘ mewing* or moult- 
ing, and before receiving her next coat, when she 
becomes a * white h.awk'. 

*598 Florio, Amuiaict, an entermewed bauke. 26x5 
Latham Falconry (1633) 37 The intermewed Haggard is 
more able and strong to resist the course of nature. Ibid 
(Words cxplancdh Intermewed is from the first exchange of 
a Ha\vkc.s coat, or from her iizst mewing, till she come to be 
a white Hawke, 2^9 LomL Gccz. No. 1436/4 Lost of his 
Majesties, .between Windsor and Burnham, an Entermewed 
J/U.S Faulcon, having newly Mewed her long Feathers, with 
the Kings Varvcls. x8a3 ^%WL\ei\vc Hawking [Erron- 
eously explained.) 


So laterme'wing vhl. sh, rare~~^, 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), (among Faulconcj^is 

from the first exchange of the Hawks Coat till tura 
white, and is so called from the first Mewing, 

Intermewei’ (inta.imi«-3i). Falconry. lOh 
Also 6~7 entermewer, 7 erron. intermure. [f. 
as prcc. + -er.] A hawk of the second year, aftet 
her first * mewing' or moulting, and before she his 
the full third year*s coat. 

*575 Turberv. Faulcunrie 32 They are called Enttr. 
mewers or hawkes of the first cote that is from the tniddfe 
of May till.. December. Those hawkes are called Enie- 
mewers for that they cast the old and have new feaihersand 
they prove very good and h.ardie hawkes. 2680 Lend. Cac. 
No. 1491/4 A Tercel Gentle an Intermewer, lost a Slonth 
since in Staffordshire, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 116. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. & v. Hawk, The second b'earj ao 
Intermewer, the third a white Hawk. /g. « 1613 Over- 
BURV.<d JVife (1638) 117 The fourth and fift, she’s an inier* 
mevver, preies for herselfe, and ruffles all she reaches. 

il Xutermezzo (intojmc’dzt?). PI, -i (•/), -oa 
(05). Also 9 intermez. [It. intermezzo, more 
popular form of iiitermcdio ; see Intibmide, 
With the form iniermez, cf, obs. F. inUrmeze, 
~ 7 nbse (i 6 th c. in Littre), ad. the Italian word.] 

1 . a. A short dramatic, musical, or other per- 
formance, of a light and pleasing character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a drama or opera (or, 
subsequently, in the latter half of the iSth c., per- 
formed independently, and merging in the Open 
Buifa). b, A short movement serving as a con- 
necting link between the main divisions of a large 
musical work, instrumental or vocal; sometimes 
used for an independent piece of similar character. 

[28x2 Busby Diet, Mus. (ed. 3), Intermezzi (Ital.), the 
name gjven by the Italians to interludes, or detached dances, 
introduced between the acts of an opera.) 2B34 Beckford 
Italy II, 213 (Stanf.) The entertainment ended with a sort 
of intermez. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 441/2 s,\.0pera^\n 
July, 1703, Italian intermezzi, or ‘interludes and musical 
entertainments of singing and dancing \ were performed at 
York Buildings. 28^ W. S. RocicsTRoin GxcxeDiet.bm. 
II, 8 Almost all the earlier Italian plays were reheved by 
Intermezzi. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 C)ct. 4/1 'Ibe composers 
predilection for instrumental music has shown itself in the 
so-called Intermezzos which are freely interspersed through 
the three sections.. 

2 . iramf. An interval ; an ‘ episode . 

2852 Carlyle Sierlingwi. iv. (1872) 198 A Httle inlemcao 
of ramble was not unadvisable. 2875iv.^w/«'. Aft’.CAX. 

264 The purgatorial intermezzooftheCalhohcchurcb.^ iB $7 

Q. Rev. Oct. 556 Impatient, bewildered, c.vpeciaitt in an 
atmosphere of intermezzo. 

t Intermicate, v. Ohs. rare “ ®. [»• ppl*^ stem 
of L. interniicare, f. inter between + imeare to 
glitter.] ‘To shine between ’ (Cockeram, 1633). 
t Intermica’tiou, ‘ a shining between’ (PhnbpSi 
1658), „ 

+ Intermi-aaie, a. Obs. [f. Inteh sc+Mic- 
DLK a., after L. intermedins.'] = iNl’EtiMEUIAlS- 
16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 54 In the intermid « 
spaces. ^ -I 

Intermigration (-maigre'-Jan). [Inieb- 3 a.j 
Interchange of abode or habitat; reciprocal nil- 


gration. , , , 

rti677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 200 *fhoug 
Continent be but one, as to point of Access .p. 

Intercourseandpossibilily of Intermigrations. *859DA ■ 

Life 422 One of the routes by which that , 

American and European animals and plants uas ellec • ^ 

Xnteriuiiiability (intoyminabiditi)- 

see -ITY.J The quality of being interminable; la* 
terminableuess. 


i68x Flavel Mettu of Grace xxv. 437, Wf 

e.'vseniial inieiminabilily is the incommunicable proper j ^ 
God. 180S Monthly Mag. XX. 417 I'he 
apparent inierminability of the forests. i862/I..'L 
Lent. Journey xH. 196 AH previous experiences o 
minability were exceeded by the intcrminableness 
ascent to Fermo. r JT in. 

Interminable (intauminab 1), n- 
terminable (14th c., Oresme), or ad. late y 
mindbilis (TcrtiilL), f. /«- (In-^) + 

Terminate: see-ARLE.] That cannot be boun 
or ended; boundless; endless. (In j 

freq. exaggerative, implying impatience or 
at the length of something.) « 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 233 (Camb. /,V 

..isparfyt possession. .of lyf Inlermynahle. c*4^ * , ^ 
Imitatione iir. Ixi. 143, I am pc wey undefouliu, 
infallible, |>e lyf intermyn.able. ^ 

the Father i O radiant Luminary of lyght 1.. y^uf 
Celestial Father. xMx Flavel Meth. ^''‘/^.Vjl'jPrcvcr. 
fello^vship with Christ is interminable, and cireicli'd 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 6gi Plainsimmcnsc 1-1 
below, interminable meads And vast 3, 

raeh Chas. /. III. xi. 227 Two able men 
opposite standards of judgment, may * a wrilfoS* 

controversy. x 86 oMotlev Letherl, **, 

table covered with heaps of interminable desj^ 

b. absol. The Interminable, the I””””*:* the 
2671 Milton Samson 307 As if ihej' would 
Inierroinable. Ami lie him^ to hi-s own prescript, 
our laws to bind us, not himself. ^ q'Lg 

Inte-rmirtablenesa. [f. prec + 
quality of being interminable ; enulcsmess. 



INTEBMINABIiY, 


407 


INTEBMIT. 


1682 H. More Annot. Glatmills Lux O. 50 The . . inter* 
minableness of those Torment.s which after this Jife shall 
incessantly vex the impious. 1817 Coleridge Lay Semt. 
342 Interminableness of object with perfect imlifference of 
means. 1894 ^LicLw. Jan. 143 The seeming inler- 

minabieness of a Canadian city's streets. 
Intermina’bly (intSuminabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY In an interminable manner ; witb- 
out end or limit ; endlessly. 

1447 Bokcnii.am Seyniys (Roxb.) 132 Wych wj’th jhu thi 
sone . . Now lyvyst and regnyst intermynabylly. 1612-15 
Bi'. Hall Contem^l., iV. T. iv. xiii, A kingdome restored 
magnificently, interminably. 1701 Norris Ideal IVorldx, 
ii. 102 Totally and intirely as well as interminably existing. 
1813 Skellev Q. Mab vi. 18 Will yon vast suns roll on In- 
terminably ? 1858 Hauthorhc Ff. 4* It. Jrnls. (1882) I. 23 
Hall after hall opened interminably before us. 

f InteTminant, ///. ii. Oh. rare [f. Ix-? 
+ L. Urminant-entf, pr. pple. of termindre to 
Terminate.] ‘Boundless/ borderless, uncertain* 
(Blount 1656). . ^ 

• Juteriuinate (int 5 'jmin<?t), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. intcrniindt~us t f. in- (lx- 3 ) + iermindtus 
ended, Terminate ppl.- a. Cf. V. intermini 
(i6th c.).] ■ 

1 . That is without end or limit; endless, bound"- 
less, infinite. ' ' ' 

x533'Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 386 Quhen Servilius had 
conquest, bethlr wourdis, interminaieloveingand favourc of 
alt the pepill. 1615 Chap.man Odyis.wi, Kyb, Witliin a 
thicket 1 reposde. .and found.,asleepe interminate. axt’j'j 
Halc Print, Orig. blan. it. iv. _i39 The very same supine- 
ness and negligence . . for interminate Ages. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 142 Sin is interminate and infinite, but goed 
terminate and finite, as the Pythagoreans -hold. 1852 Bp, 
Forbes Nicene ^r. 33 There i$ one Principle of all things 
..unbegotten, indestructible, ..interminate. 

b. Arith. Inlerminaie decimal, a fractional 
number that cannot be exactly expressed by tenths^ 
tenths of tenths, and so on, but either repeats, as 
•3=^3 circulates, as •142857=4-, or continues with- 
out any definite order, as the decimal in the square 
root of 2, 3i 5 or other non-square number, in the 
value of IT, etc. 

1726 Colson in Phil. Tr<ms. XXXIV. 163 In this last 
Example the Numbers are what I call interminate, or 
Approximations only. x866 Aritinn. Irish Nat. Schools 
1^8 We cannot always obtain an exact quotient, when we 
divide one number by another In such a case, what is 
called an interminate, or., a recurring', or circulating decimal 
is produced. 

1 2 .. quasi-a</z^. Without end, always. Obs. 

1556 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxxi. 384 Be meeke : flee pryde.. 
From this tyme forth interminate. 

+ Interminate, v. Oh. rare. • [f. pph stem 
of L. inlermmdrXt f. infer between + mindri to 
threaten; cf. obs. F. f»/«mfw£r(Godef,).] irans. 
To threaten, menace (a thing). Hence f Inter- 
minated ppl. a. 

Z63X Do.sne Sernt. xxxv,347 In all'those three Evan- 
gelists where this fearful Denunciation Is interimnated. 
^1656 Bp. Hma. 163 But enough, enough 

of these dolefull accents of these' interminated judgments. 

t Inte'rminated, a. Obs. [f. as -I ntek- 

MINATE a . + -ED, Of f. lN- 3 + TEaai!fATED.]. =IS- 
TEUMINATE a, 

a 1734 North Exam, i. jit. § 54 (1740) 155 The Author’s 
Directory, that is a Parcel of confused, interminated. 
Scandals upon the_ Court. 1738 Glover Leonidas 11. 243 
Throughout the Interminated surface ihrosvs Its rays 
abroad. 1746 Akenside/^P////! IIaiadsi.Zs O’er the peopled 
eartli and o’er The interminated ocean. 

d* I:3li;erzililia«’tio&. Oh. [ad. L. intermind- 
iidn-em, n. of action f. intermindrt : see Inteb- 
MIN.VTE V. and cf. obs. F. intermination (Godef.) J 
The action of threatening or menacing; commina- 
tion; a threat or .menace, 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de. W, 1531' 203 b, God . . in para- 
dyse gaue the commaundemenl to Adam, vnder this inter- 
niinacyon and thrette. 01631 Dos.ss Serm. cviL JV. 452 
Here is n<y Malediction no Intcrminallon mingled in Gods 
first Act. 1684 Hockin Gods Decrees 304 What method 
imaginable more persuasive . . than the divine promises 
and interminations are. 

t Intermviid, z'. Obs.rare^'^. [Inter- i,] 
trans. ? To remember at interViils; to recall; 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 6 Hee might recover 
newe strength and cheerfulnesse, by interminding Gods 
former promises and benefites. 

iutemiviie, v. rare. [f. Inter- t + Mine v. 
or j 3 ,] trans. To intersect with mines or veins. 

iSzz'Dravton Poly.olb, xxviii. (R.), Her earth with allom 
veins ^o richly intermin’d. 1850 Tail's I^Ia^, XVII. 6S2/1 
Her bosom yet was intermined with ice. 

Xntermiu^Ie (.intOJmrqg’l), v. Also 6-7 en- 
ter-, 6 -raengle. [f. Inter- 1 + Mingle z».] 

1 . trans. To mingle (two or more things) to- 
gether, so that each is mixed with the other; also, 
to introduce and mix (an element) wV/z another or 
Other things. 

C1470 He.nryson J/or. Fab. 11. {Tazvn 4* C. Mouse) xxx, 
Swa mtermynglit is aduersUie With eirdlie joy. 1555 Edes 
Decades 143 Let vs nowe enteimyngle certeyne smaule 
thynges amonge these great matters. 1577 Vautroojlljer 
Lutheran Ep.Gal. 231 In his exhortation he Inlcrminglcth 
threatnings and promises. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 22J Houses built of black and white Slonts inter- 
mingled. jyia STEELE5‘/rfL No. 272^1 Crowds of forlorn 


Coquets who intermingle themselves with other Ladies. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 419 A cause of displacing 
and intermingling the people. 184!* H. Rogers Ess. 1. i. 36 
Fuller has intermingled a great deal of gossip and rubbish 
with his facts. 

2 . To intersperse (a thing) with some other ele- 
ment ; J" to variegate. 

1553 Eden Treat. Nave Ind, (Arb.) 20 Popingiayes of 
white colour intermingled with seuen variable coloured. 
1649 Roberts Clovis Eibl. 161 The highest Prosperity of 
Gods people, is tUke Chequer-work) intermingled . with 
Crosses and Calamities. 1807 yruL, XVII. 422 The 
.vinegar the patient had swallowed, intermingled with the 
mucus of the stomach. 2875 Jowett Pinto 2) V. 371 
It will be proper to have hymns and praises of the Gods 
intermingled with prayers. 

3 . inir. To mingle together or with something. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 270 Visibles doe not intermingle, and 
confound one another,.. but Sounds doe. 1664 Power 
Philos, n. 115.Y0U shall see.. the Water and it confusedly 
to intermingle, one with the .other. >784 Cowper Task i, 
347 Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick.-^ 1879 Wal- 
lace Australas. L 9 Farther east this flora intermingles 
with that. of Australia and Polynesia. 

Intermrngled, pph a. [f. prec. + -edL] 
Mingled with each other or with some other thing. 

1586 A. Day Eng". SeC 7 -e/ary 1. (1625) 10 Histories, . . and 
other intermingled actions not of any in particular, but of 
alLin general!. 1607 Topsell F'onr/. Beasts (1658) 358 Of 
divers and sundry intermingled colours, both white, black 
and red. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame tZ’YXxctc tree*;, and inter- 
mingl'd temples rise. 1^9’ Longf. Building of Ship 131 
Soon. .Were heard the intermingled sounds Of axes and of 
mallets. 

Hence Intermi'ng'ledly adv. 

i6oi Dent Pathvf.Heayen (1603) 15 liitermingledly joined 
together In all the faculties of the soule and body. 

Intermi'ngledom. nonce-wd. [f. as next -h 
-DOM.] -^next. 

1753 Richardson Grandison (1883) IV. vi. 52 Filled with 
bits and ends of ribands, patterns, and sofoith ..with Intcr- 
mingledoms of goldbeater’s skin, plasters for a cut finger. 

Intewni'iigleiiient. jnre. [f. Intermingle 

z/. + -MENT.] mtermingling. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 240 TTie intermlnglement of 
debauchery with a spirit of true piety. 1883 A. Stewart 
Nether Lochaber IjU. 334 An ugly interminglement of bl.ack 
and dark grey. 

Intermingling (-mi-ggliq), vM. sb. [-lng^.] 
The action pt the vb. Inter-MINGle. 

1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. To Rdr. rsThe tediousnesse 
of studie, is to be assuaged with some intermingling of 
delight. x6oi Dent Paihw. Ilcavett 13 'Plus inter- 

mingling of grace and corruption in the Spui. 1862 Goul- 
BURN Pers, Reli^. i. 11. (1873) 41 The intermingling of 
devotion with action. 

Intermingling, pph a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That intermingles. 

1808 J. Barlow Cotumb. it. 440 Its portal gleams With 
various gems oflntermingling beams. 

Interminister : see Inter- pref. 1 b. 

Inter ministerial a. [Inter- 

4b: cf. next.] Belonging to a period between 
two ministries. 

i86z May Const. Hist. J1863) I. ii. 126 The provisional 
character of this inter-mlnlslerial government. 

!1 Interministerium (-ministlo-xiL^m). rare. 
[f. Inter- 3 + L. ministerinm Ministry ; formed 
by Walpole, app. after Intebregnom.] The period 
intervening between two ministries. 

X743 H. Walpole Let. to H. Mann 31 July, The Regency 
are so temporizing and timid, especially m this Inter-minis- 
lerium, that [etc,]. 1750 — Lett. (1857) II. 233 The Inter- 

ministerium still exists ; no place is filled up, 1756 — Corr. 
(1837) 1, 351 After an inierralnisleriuiu of seventeen days 
Air. Pitt has this morning accepted the government as 
secretary of state. 1890 Diet. Nat. Biog. XXL 185/1 The 
long interministerium ended in George’s acceptance of the 
coalition administration. 

tlntormx’se* Obs. [var, ofEKTERMisE, with 
prefix in L. form ; cf. Intermit v. 2 J Intervention, 
mediation, agency, 

1612 Naunton in Buccleucli MSS. {Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

1. 118 By the noble and Christian inlermtseoF Sir H.Nevyll, 
there is aconcentraiion roadebetween my Lords of Pembroch 
and Rochester. 1673 Si.Q.Art 0/ Complaisance 144 Either 
by ourselves, or the nie.Tnsand intermiseof our friends. 17x5 
AI. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 172 Vorstius. whom he {James I.] 
desir'd the States to turn out of his Professorship, by the 
Intermise of his Ambassador Sir Ralph Winwood. 

t Intermi'sle, var. of Intermell v,\ cf. OF. 
cntremesler. 

a 1641 Bp. AtouNTAGU Acts 4 ilfe/t. (1642) 385 Herod .. 
brought in a new ^ hotchpotch Religion, (insisting of 
Judaisme and Paganisme intermlsled. I 

fl&termi'SS. Obs. rare—'. [si^.'L.intermis- 
sus (Pliny), intermission, f, intennittere to I.vteb- 
JiiTZ'.i] Interval. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Ediv. //(1680) 94 Which for a time .. 
enforc'd their absence; in which short intermiss, the King 
relapseth to his former errour. 

Intermission.^ (uitairai'Jbn), [ad. L. inttr- 
missidn-em, n. of action i.intermitt^e to Intermit 
i/.i Cf. F. intermission (1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 , The fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing 
for a time ; a temporary pause, cessation, or breach 
of continuity in .tii action, state, etc. (freq. in phf. 
without intermission), spec, in Path., of a fever or 
the pulse. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dt \V. 1531) 85 Euermore to praye 


irithout intermyssyon or ceasynge. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 86 Your friende Anthonie, klndlcth coles of furious 
outrage continually, and maketh no inteTurij>sion. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments this case is the testament voiUe, 
vnlesse that it may bee prooued, that there was intermis^sion 
of furor the same lime, i6ooShaks. W. y.L. n. vu. 32 And 
I did laugh, sans intermission, An houre by his dial!. 1613 
I PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614)741 'Ihey saw a whirle-ulnde 
I take up the water.. into ihcaire, three houres together with 
little intermission. 1769 Robertson C/mj. ^(1796) III. xti. 
392 The gout after a longer inlermUslon than usual returned. 
1791 Cowper Iliad 1. 118 Neither end, nor intermission of 
Ins heavy scourge. 1869 Phillips Fesuv. viji. 226 This erup- 
tion lasted two night.s and two days without intermission. 

b. Temporary cessation, respite, relief, rest, 
pause. Const. something. Now rare. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 63 Your overwearied heart, 
which brayeth after intermission and rest from .. great 
matters. 1667 AIilton P. L. ii. 802 They .-.Afresh with 
conscious terrors vex me round That rest or intermission 
none I find. ^ 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. i. v. He often gives 
himself .some intermission from such melancholy reflections. 
XS34 Medwin Angler in IFales I. 232 We had hardly a 
moment's intermission from rain. 

2 . The lapse of a space of time between events 
or periods of action ; the time during which action 
temporarily ceases; interval; f vacation, recess. 

x5d877.BucHANAN Re/orm.Si. AudrosVlk%. <1892) 13 The 
medicinis lesson, quha sal reid on to ix houris ; and fra ix to 
ten salbe intermission. 1660 AIilton Free Commsv, Wks. 
(1847) 448/1 The grand council, which. ..should sit perpetu- 
ally (unless their leisure give them now and then some in- 
termissions or vacations). 1704 Swift Mcch, Operat. S^ir. 
Alisc. (17x1) 2S6 Chusing their Time in those IntermisMon-s 
while the Preacher is at Ebb. 1854 E. G. Holland Mem. 
yos. Badger xv. 310 At the intermis-sion many slr.angers 
flocked around me. 

't* 3 . An omission in the course of a narrative. 
/t_i63S 'Awiuso'si Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 41 Having. .toucht 
[this subject] somewhat, whicli I would not, if the equity of 
the Narration would have admitted an intermission. 

■4. An interruption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or similar material formation. 

1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (1651) 223 Wals are either 
entire and cqntinuall, or intermitted ; and the Intermissions 
be either Pillars or Pylasters. 1663 Charlcton Cher. 
Gigant. 19 Intermissions made by Columns or Pillars. 1833 
Kane Grinuell Exp. ,\.\xi. (1S36) 270 After a mile or two of 
Intermission, the high cliffs rise up again in abutments. 

+ Interaui'ssion 2, Obs,, rare. [f. Intermit 
v.~, after prec.] 

1 . Mediation, interv’ention ; =Intebmise. 

X647 Lilly Chr. .•isttvl. Im. 37a They shall agree wthout 
Suit of law, but not without intermis.sion of a third party or 
more. 1670 Hevlin Hist. Presbyt. 126 Tb.it no other .. 
Towns . . shall in any part meddle by way of fiiendly inter- 
mission tending to an accord. 

2 . Interposition, intervention (of a thing). 

2628 T. Spencer Logick 100 ArLtotle sayth, that this im- 
position is made by U selfe, and wants the intel'mis^iou ofa 
third: for no power can put a third thing betweene being 
and not being. 2667 AIarvcll Corr. Ixxviii. Wks. 2878-5 
II. 222 The third day that the Lords have, without inter- 
mission of anyother buslnesse, continued upon the question. 

Intermissive (intwmi*siv), a, [f. L. inter- 
sniss-, ppl. stem of intermitt^re to Interjiit v.^ + 
-IVE.] Of Ibe nature of, pertaining to, intermis- 
sion; intermittent; coming at intervals. 

2586 Fernb Bias. Genirie Ep. Ded., To the reading 
whereof, as in the place of an intermissiue delectation, 

I did something addictemyselfe. i 6 s 6 SrASLEY Hist. Philos, 
yni. (1701) 328/2 Ag,Tin^ of Offices, some are continual, as, to 
live verluously ; some intermi.s‘ii\c, as, to question, answer, 
walk, and the like. 168s Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. iii. 1 23 
Make Pleasure thy Recreation or intermissive Relaxation, 
not thy Diana, Life and Profession. 2823-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4} I. 427 In some instances. .this failure of the 
voice has been more or less permanent or intermissive. 

t Interzili'St, pph a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inier- 
mist-ns, pa. ppie.ol itifcrtniscJrei see Intermixed.] 
Intermixed. 

- 2538 Leland Itin. II. 94 CrosselettesofGoldemanyinter- 
misi in one yn a Feld .. Gules. 1637 R, Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose U. 23 The standing corne..liath some small sprink- 
ling of wilde oates intermist. 

Intermit (intsjmrt), v.^ [ad. L. intermittere 
to leave off {Jrans. and intri), f. inter between -f- 
milHre to send, let go, put] 

1 . irans. To leave off, give over, discontinue (an 
action, practice, etc.) for a time; to suspend. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 327 note. Occasions of inter- 
mitting the writing of letters. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. 
iii. § 2 If nature should intermit her course, and leaue alto- 
gether,, for a while, theobseruation of her own lawe-!. 2609 
Bible (Douay) Esek. xlv. 9 Iniermiiic ye iniquitic .and rob- 
.beries and doe judgement and justice. 1684-5 Bovle Jlin. 
JFaters sect. vi. 106 To intermit it sometimes for a year or 
ivvo, .. and then to return to the use of it. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng, II. XXX. 171 The king had seemed willing, during 
some time, to intermit the blow.s which overwhelmed him. 
2875 Mv Pattison Casatibon 464 When ^riousjy urged to 
intermit his application, and allow himself a holiday. 

*f*b. 'To inleiTupt, cause intermission to (.t per- 
son or action, or the course of anything). Oh. 

a 2343 {see Intf.bmittedI. is^ 3^7 Foxe A. 4 hi. 11684) 
HI. 614, 1 had thought to have treated this mailer at kirgc, 
but even now I am intermiited and othcruisc letted. 2667 
Miltom P. L. i.x. 223 Casual discourse.. which intcririis 
Our dayes work. 2704 Hearse Duct. Hist. (1714) I. \z,f> 
The consular State, .was afterwards retrenched by the Tri- 
bunes of the People ; then inlcmiuied by the Decemviri, 
and Military Tribunes. 

' fc. To omit, leave out, pass over, let slip. Obs. 
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1563-87 Foxe a. 6- (1596) 68/1 As touching the line 

and order of the Roman bishops hitherto intermitted, a 1645 
Hkywood & Rowley J'or/, by Land ff Sea. iv. i. H.’s Wks. 
1874 VI. 412 They that intermit advantages, Must know 
occasions head is bald behind.' 1671 Hobbes Three papers 
Wk-s. 1845 VII. 437 Square numbers (beginning at i; inter- 
mit first two numbers, then four, then six [etc.]. 1692 Lut- 
TUELL BriejFRel, (1857) 11 . 676 Orders are sent to the docks 
to work night and day without intermitting Sunday or 
holydayes. 

2 . intr. To cease or stop for a time (t const. 
from ^01 inf,)'., to be intermittent. 

XS7X Hanmer Chron. Irel, (1633) 67 To intermit a while 
from speaking of these learned men. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
I Kings XV. zr He intermitted to build Kama. 1633 Be. 
Hall Hard Texts 347 He doth not intermit to furnish me 
continually with his good spirit. 1748 Aiisoiis Voy, i. viii. 
87 The winds every now and then intermitted. 1773 John- 
son Let, to Bosivcll $ July in Bosiuell, Let me know the 
exact time when your Courts intermit.^ iS/x^ J. R. Nichols 
Fireside Science 11 A spring which intermits as often as 
every three minutes. 

b. spec, in Path, of a fever (pain, etc.) or of the 
pulse. 

X636 [see Intermitting ///. a.]. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
11. xi, Physilians are wont . . to tell us, I'hat Feavers which 
intermit are devoid of Danger. 1749 Fielding Tom yones 
V. viii, The last application, .had brought the fever to inter- 
mit. 1796 Burke Regie. Feace L Wks, VIII. 85 Because 
tile pulse seem.s to intermit, we must not presume that U will 
cease instantly to beat. 1872 Darwin Emothns xiii. 340 
A man who by continually watching his own pulse, at la^t 
caused one beat out of every six to intermit. 1878 C. J. 
Trel.awnv Rcc. Shelley, etc. (1887) 205^ His sadness inter- 
mitted, and his cold fits alternated with hot ones. 1897 
Allbntt's Syst, Med. IV. 432 There are instances of the 
tumour intermitting, that Is being prominent at one time 
and not distinguishable at another. 

+ Xuteriait, Ohs. [A rc-fashioning of 
Ektermete, after L. intermittere : see prec.] 

1 . refi. To concern or occupy oneself, etc. ; = 
llNTEUMETE I. 

^1340 HhhnfQLV. Prose Tr. 7 $ {^ei iiitcrmetlid hem with 
worldcly besynes.^ 1502 AtkissoK tr. De Imitaiione ,\i. 
i6o It is one speciall meane to acquyre pease, nat to Inter- 
mytte vs of the wordes & werkes of those that attayne nat 
to vs. 1548 Hall VI I b, Because Bisshoppes 
. . dyd not . . intermit them selves with the serche and 
punyshment ofsuche offences. 

b. intr, = Enteumetk i b j »lNTno>nT3. 

MS^ .in Sir W. Fr.'xser IVempss o/lV. (1888) II. 74 Sene 
the said Schir Andro intermittlt vith the said landis of 
Inchmertin. 1540 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 14 ITie lorde ad- 
miralle . . shall [not] in any wise intennittc ne meddle with 
the liberties of the .v, portes, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 
23 [He] never intermitted wyth the affayres of Flaunders. 

2 . trans. To interpose, put between ; to intro- 
duce, admit; = lNTltOMIT I. 

rx54o ir. Pol, Ver^, Eng. Hist, (Camden, No. 29) 4 
Charles saylyng . . -with a prosperous winde, intermitting 
no delaye, 1658 W, Sanderson Graphice 86 A long pros- 
pective Trunk .. through which, the visible radiations., 
are intermitted, falling upon a paper, 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
ti677) 295 As when in war a pause we intermit. 

Intermitted (int34nii*ted), ppl. a. [f, Ikteb- 
MiT z/.l + -ED Broken off or stopped for a time ; 
interrupted. 

a 1542 Wyatt Death (Ttess Pembroke Poems (18x0) 421/2 
Yet once againe, my INIuse. I pardon pray,Tinne intermitted 
song if I repe.'ile. 16x5 G, Sandys Trav. 242 /Etna .. yet 
smoking .. and vomiting intermitted Jlanie.s. 17x3 Young 
Last Day 11. 13 Again the trumpets intermitted sound Rolls 
the wide circuit of creation round. 1873 Whit.nkv 

Other Girls xiv. 187 The heavy bell swung out slow, inter- 
mitted peals. 

Utnee Intermi’ttedly adv., in an intermitted, 
broken, or interrupted manner. 

1829 Scott Demonol. i. 42 The cry of a distant pack of 
hounds, sounding iniermittedly. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848/ 
509 Polyps intermitiedly coralligcnous at base. 

Xlltermitteiice (intaimi'tens). Also -ance. 
[a. F. intermittence (1740 in Hatz.-Darm.) ; see 
Jnteumittent and -ence.] 

1 . The fact of intermitting; discontinuance or 
cessation for a time. 

1796 H. Hunter iz. St.-PIcrre's Stud. Kai. (1799) I. 185 
The intermittence of certain fountains . . which flow only at 
1 articular hours of the day. 1830'LYELL Princ. Gcal. I. 
xix. 339 long inicrmittance of aedvity In the principal 
volcano. .x 85 s Pat. Econ, (cd. 6> iv. viL § 2 The pro- 
gre.^s . . will take place more rapidly, and with fewer inter- 
mittenccs and aberrations. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(18791 318 Hyoscyamia renders the movements of the heart 
regular ; daiuria often produces intermittence and arre»t of 
action. 

2 . Altern.Ttion, intermittent sequence. 

2660 Tyndall Glae. 1. v, 41 A wonderful intermittence of 
gloom and glare. 

latermittency (-mi'tensi). [f. next : see 
-KNcY.J The quality or condition ol being inter- 
mittent ; intermission. 

^ 1662 J. CiiA.NDLEU Van If elnwnt’s Oriat. 329 Every Being 
in Nature operates . . without cessation, rest, intermittency, 
and trouble. tSax Examiner 50/1 The mtcrmittency which 
is occaiionally attenJ.Tnt upon slow feier. 1892 I/lustr. 
Loml. iVeu's ai May 630/3 The rain kept up with cheerf^ul 
inierniittcncy. 

Xatermitteafc (inlojini*tent\ n. (sh.) [nd. L. 
intermittent-em, pr. pplc. nf inlermittirc to Inter- 
mit t ; cf. F. intermittent (i jqS in Godef. Compl.')i\ 
That intcruiita or ceases for a lime; coming at 
intervals ; operating by fits and slarls. 


a. spec, in Path, of the pulse, of a fever, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarc/is Mor. 1277 Beating . . now and 

than like intermittent puUes. 1609 — Amm. Marcell. xxxi. 
xii. 420 Fits of an intermittent ague. 1625 Hart A nat. U r. 
1, iii. 33 How canst thou, .tell whether it be an intermittent 
or continual! feauer? 1796 Burke Regie. Peace it. Wks. 
VIII. 2x4, This disorder was not in its nature intermittent. 
1834 J. Forces Laentuc’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 487 The pulse 
small, hard and intermittent. 1876 tr. IVaguePs Gen. Pathol, 
131 Intermittent fever is not contagious. 

b. In general use. 

167S Ogilby Brit. 36 A Village with an intermittent 
Market. 1706 Phillips, Intermittent Stitch (in Surgery.i, 
a kind of Stitch made at certain separate Points in the sow- 
ing of transverse or cross Wounds. 1858 I\Ierc, Marine 
Mag. V. 374 The new Light is intermittent every half minute. 
1872 N icHOLSON Palxont. 35 The work of rock-deposition is 
an intermittent process. 

B. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Alsoy^. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 720 Quotidian, Tertian and 
Quartan Intermittents. Ibid. 721 That no body dies of an 
Intermittent but in the Cold Fit. 1772-84 Cook Voy.^ (2790; 
I. 270 Mr. Spqring also, and a sailor «. were seized with the 
deadly intermittent. 1869 E. A. Parkij> Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 70 The air of marshes is the sole cause of intermit- 
tents. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. iv. iiB Strug- 
gling with the chills and heats of his artistic intermittent. 

Intermittently (-mi'tcatli), adv. [f. prec. 
-H -LY 2 .J In an intermittent manner ; with intervals 
of cessation ; by fits and starts. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometlu Bound Poems 1850 I. 257 
From my re.stless eyes Drop by drop intermittently A trick- 
ling stream of tears supplies My cheeks. 2874 W. Pace- 
Roberts Laza 4- God (1876) 10 The evils which continuously 
or intermittently afliict humanity. 

Xntermi*tter K rare — *. [f. Intermit + 
-ER^.] One who intermits or discontinues (some 
action or practice) for a time. 

1598 Florio, Intennetiitore, an intermitter, a delayer of 
tlme-^ 1647 Trapp Comm. Jude 19 iVho separate.. 
Arabick renders it, Intermltters, sc. of Church-worships. 

t Xntermi'tter Obs.rare'''^. [f. I ntermit 
+ -er 1.] One who interferes or intervenes. 

x6ix Florio^ Intermettitore, an intermitter, an interposer. 

Intermitting limajmiMig), ppl. a. [f. Inter- 
mit v.^ -h-iNG^.] = Intermittent; spec, in Path. 
Intermittent A. a. 

1626 Art. agst. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (11559) 
I. 352 Great distempers, as.. Raving, Fainting, an inter- 
miuing pulse. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. vlt, Cheerefulnesse 
. . in a thousand outward and Intermitting crosses, s-jbx 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvU. 316 Cardinal Pole had long 
been sickly, from an intermitting fever. X794 S. Williams 
Vermont 29 Such kinds of intermitting springs are to be 
found in great numbers on the sides of all high mountains. 
1899 tr. Vf,n Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 59 Remiuing 
and intermitting attacks, and cases of fever Nvith short 
periods of apyrexia. 

t b. Marked by an intermission (of fever). Obs. 

1657 J. Cooke tr. HalCs Cures i8x The intermitting day 
she liad the following glyster. 

Intermittingly (-rai-titjli), adv. [-ly -■'] Ih 
ail intermittint; manner ; intermittently. 

1654 W, Mountacue Devout Ess. n. vi. § 2, 1x3 These 
grains or motes .. in that eye .. suffering it to look up but 
interiiiittingly. x8i8 Shelley Let. to Peacock 20 Nov., It 
..rises and fails intermittingly. i860 Maury Phys. Ceog. 
Sea (Low) xvi. § 704 In March it blows intermittingly, and 
with hard squalls. 

Xutermix (intaimi-ks), v. Also 7 enter-, 
[opp. f. In i'EUMi.XT, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. 
vb. repr. L. inlermiscere ; see Commix, Mix.] 

1 . trans. To mix together, mix intimately, inter- 
mingle. 

Jack Juggler m Hazl. Dodsley 11 . no Therefore 
intermix honest mirth in such wise That your strength 
may be refreshed. 1568 Gkafion Chron. I. To Rdr., 
The same is not intermixed with foreine affayres. 1630 
PuYNNE Anti-Armin, 149 ITicy arc promiscuously enter- 
mixed one with the other. 1^7 Milto.n P. L. viii. 5.1 
Hec, she knew, would intermix Grateful digressions, ana 
solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses, a 1763 Nhen- 
CTONE xiii. 36 Fool iliat I was .. To let .suspicion 

intermix a feap a 1W4 Hawthorne Anier. Note~Bks. 
(1879) I. 228 It is not wise to intermix fantastic ideas with 
the reality. 

2 . intr. To be or become mixed together ; to 
mix, blend, or associate intimately. 

*7** Wollaston Relig. Kat. ix. 214 Here bodily wants 
and affections, .do Intermix with human affairs. 1727 Brad- 
ley rant. Diet, s.y. Bezoar stone. It's conveyed . . into the 
Duodenum where it intermixes with the chyle. 1846 Joyce 
kei. Dial. xvi. 244 Do not the hot and cold water intermix ? 

llcnce Intermi'aang vbL sb. and ppl. a. 

WAcsTAPFP:< 4 /«ru. ShcrloclPsCase .AlUg. 23 Through 

L. Shufflings and Intermixings, we arc got 10 

this Point. i^i^Zelnca 111 . 27 The ordeal to which she 
delusively put his intermixing proprieties. 

lutermued, intermixt (intsimi-ksfi. ppl. 
a. [orig. ad. L. inlcrmixt-ns, pa. pple. 

of inlermiscere to mix among, iiUcrmingle, f. inter 
between, among -f- mtscere to mix, mingle. After 
the formation' of the vb. intermix, intermixt was 
treated as its pa. pple. and gradually spelt inter- 
mix'd, intermixed', cf. Commixed.] Mixed to- 
gether, intimately mixed, intermingled. 

a. In foi in intermixt; const. as pa. pple. or adj. j 

*SSS Ldkn Decades 87*Lyiien intermyxt with goldc. 1578 i 
Lvtc Diyhcfts tv. xxx. 487 Of a brou'nt»hc colour, intermixt 1 
wiih_ while, 1643 Milton Divorce 11. x. In respect of rc- I 
turning to her former Husband after an intermixt Marriage. ' 


1755 Magens Insurances 1 . 203 Relating to Naval, mercan- 
tile or intermixt Affairs. 

In form intermixed. (In quot. 1630, Ofa 
mi.xed or intermediate character.) 

1598 Florio, Intermisto, intermixed .. mixt among or be- 
tweene. X630 Lesnard \x. Charrods IVisd. in. xviLji 
(1670) 471 Magistrates are intermixed persons, placed U- 
tween the Sovereign and private men. 1635 Grannnar 
IVarreCv, The intermixed, .and secret hidden words Mere 
giueu him. 

Hence Intermi’xedly, Intermi'xtly adv., with 
intermixture, promiscuously. 

<xxs86SiDNEY/lrc<x/fxVi III. (1598)348 Making.. pretlieknets 

which tyed together the names of Musidorus and Pamela, 
sometimes entennixedly changing them to Pammidorus and 
Musimela. 1596 H. Clatham Brie/e Bible 1. 70 Neither .. 
falling alone, pr succes^iuely to the ludges, but togithcr or 
intermixily with them. 267a Newto.v in Phil. Traits.yw. 
510X Perhaps.. the Colours maybe also .seen intcrmhedly 
reflected from them. 1684 H. More H« rTyr/'64 Stones., 
laid confusedly and inlermixtly one by another, 
t Xntermi'xt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. jipl. stem 
intermixt-'. see prcc.aiid Q,{,admixt,commixt\bi.\ 
=.TXTK(l 3 fJX V. 


1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. ir. ix. (18951 295 They dng 
prayses vino God, whiche they intermi.\l [L, inUrstiitgmnt\ 
with instrumenies of nmsick. 

t Intermi'action. Obs. Also 6 -myxtyon, 7 
-mixion, [n. of action f. L. intermixt-, ppl. stem 
of inlermiscere : see prec.] next. 

a 1520 Barclay ^ugurth (2557) 56 b, Without inicrmhiion 
of other occupacion. 1529 Moke Dyaloge n. xii. 662/2 
Wythout intermyxtyon of ob.stynate heresyes. 1640 Pr. 
Reynolds Passions xxiv. 2^9 By a uUc intermixnon of 
feare and caution. 1664 Exp. Philos. 1. 63 Intermix- 

tion ivith the moist Air. 

Xutermixture (intaimi kstiui). [f. as prec. 
-f -UI5E ; cf. L. inixtura Mixture.] 

1 . The action of inteimixing or fact of being in- 
termixed ; intimate mixture (of two or more things 
together, or of one thing with another). 

1592WARSF.R /f/A.£’/r^.(tille'p.), With Intennixtureof His- 
tories and Inuention. x6s8T. 'dl KV\.Charact.Eneiii.{.h.\), 
Confused and incongruous intermixture of the diffcrciu ktmis 
of prayer, ^1672 Newton in /’/mV. yV/xwf. VII. 5098 'ims 
Whiiencss is produced a succe.csive Intenhixture of the 
Colours, without their being assimilated, vj-fi Eng. CauU 
leer (cd. 2) s. v. Norwich, From the iniermixtore of Un 
hou.ses with iree.s, it is called a city in an orchard. 1874 
Green Short Hist, vii, § 7. 4x8 In the inlcrmixlure of 
tragedy and comedy .. the dramas of E»g).Tnd and Spam 
are remarkably alike. 

2 . concr. or quasi-concr. Something, or a quan- 

tity or portion ^ something, intermixed with or 
added to something else. , , 

25B6 Warner (title) The First and Second Partsof Albion s 
England .. wiih Hisioricall Intermixtures, Inuention, ana 
Varielie. 2681-^ J. Scott Chr, ^1^ (1747) HI.* Ibey 
profane and desecrate her Worship with those sinful Inter- 
mixtures they infuse into it. 2845 Carlyle Ctyi/nvell (1873) 

I. i. 16 , 1 have seen a fifth edition with foreign inicrmLxturcs. 
x8^ hnvcR Holy Rom. Emp. xii. (1875) *88 It is al li^st 
probable that her population [Venice] never reecned an 
intermixture of Teutonic seitleis. 

Intermobility, -modification, -modiUion, 
-molar : see Inter- pref. 
lutermolecular (ini3.im^le*kir?lai\ a. [1^'* 
TER- 4 a,] Situated, existing, or occurring between 
the molecules of a body or substTnee. 

1843 Grove Contrib. Set. in Corr. Phys. Forces {1874) 304 
Believing that all elecirical phenomena are interniolectii'i^r 
changc.s of the bodies. 1874 Haktwjg Aerial IF. v. 50 JJ>e 
intermoleculnr spaces of the various humours are filled wi i 
it. 1882 Vises in Nature 19 Oct. 595/1 SwellIng'Up is tncii 
the expression of the taking-up of water into tlie Leslies 01 
the molecular reticulum, where it is retained by nilcriiio 
cular capillarity. _ 

Intermundaue (intaimomd^’n), a. [f. 

4 a + L. mtind-tts world, mnndan-us of or belong- 
ing to the world ; cf. L. intermundia, in hext.j 

1 . Situated, or present, between different worlds. 

ax69i Boyle // w/. W/r (1692) I The air ..Js so different 
from the a:ther In the inicrmundane or *nlerpl^c • y 
spaces, a 2704 L-ocke Elcjn. Nat, Phil, ii- (i 7 S 4 l ^ ^ 
dislance, between these great bodies, are call'd nWcrimiij 
sp.TCes, 2766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretins 11.91 I® ” 
mundane regions they were hurl’d. 

2 . Existing between worlds reciprocally. 

2858 G. Macdonald Phantastes xii. 134 Worlds cannot m 
without an intermundaue relationship. . . 

t Intermu-ndial, Obs. ran, [f. L. nn'-r- 
viimdia (pi.) the spaces between the worUis + -.' ■( 
iNTEiiliuND.tKE. So i' Intorjnu-ndlan <'■. , 
1670 H. Stuboe Plus Ultr.i .o Neitlicr ihc constiiBiw" 
of our Atmosphear . . and air, nor the iiiiertuundial / , ' 

a x'jit Ken Edmund Voci.^Vs. 1721 II. 123 
iniennundian Space For the fond youthful >«*W . » 
Race. — Hymnotheo ibid. 1 1 1. 223 One inicrmundian oou 
must be profess’d. . . . 

|j Intermumdium. [A mod. sing, ot l..vuc 
mttndia : see prec.] A space between two 

1812 CoLERiDCF. xnSouthey'sOmniana II. 81 The 
llie intermundiuM, .2.S it were, of existence .tho 
ence. 1817 ~ Blog. Lit. (1882) 15 The foiincr f 
bciwccn thought and reality, as it were man tntet mt . 

latermu-ral, a. rare-", [a- • "" "C 

dl-is, f. inter between -f- wall, muuU't»\ 

taining to a wall, mural.] Situated between - 
2656 in Blount Gloss, ^gr. 1658 Phili.u^, Internal 
stacc, a 5P.1CC between two w.^lls. tr 

tlatermn-re, s'- Obs. Also 7 enter- 
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Inter- i a + L. viur-us wall.] trans. To inclose 
between walls, to wall in. 

1606 Ford Fame's Memorial 'E,}^ A buhvarke intermur’d 
with walls of Brasse, A like can neuer bee, nor euer was. 
x6xx FlorIO, 1 iitermurare^ to entermure or wall. x6xx 
Speed Hist, Gt, Brit. vi. xvii. § 5. 97 This Wall, .was made 
of stakes driuen deepe into the ground, .and with Turfe and 
Earth intermured as a Rampire or Bulwarke. 1628 Ford 
Lovers Mel. i. i, Her bosom yet Is intermured with ice. 

Intermure, sb , : see Intebmeweb. 
Xutermuscular (intajmo*skit<lcu), a. Anal. 
[l.NTEU- 4 a.] Situated between muscles, or be- 
tween muscular fibres. 

x8«2-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 218 Bichat . . re- 
marked, that the intermuscular tissue is almost everywhere 
without [fatj. X878 Bell Gegenbauj^s Comp. Altai, 496 The 
ribs themselves he in the intermuscular ligaments. 

tlntermu'sculary, Oij-. =^prec. 

1850 CuARLETos Paradoxes Prol. ix Intumescence, frotn 
the distension of its vessels, membranes and Intermusculary 
Capacities. 

Intermutation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
lutermutual (intojmi/ 7 'ti«jal), a. [Inter- 
2a; a pleonastic strengthening of inulttal^ used 
by some writers.] Mutual, reciprocal. 

XS9S Daniel Civ. IFars iii. xxxiv, A solemne oth religi- 
ously they make By inlermutuall vowes protesting there 
This neuer to reueale. 1627 Feltham Fesolvcs it. fi.] xvi. 
{1628) 49 An entire chaine of inlermutuall amity. 1830 
Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 578 There was, of course, much inler- 
mutual laudation. 1858 Polson Law <y L. 294 An inter- 
mutual change of familiar jokes. 

Interm.Ti'tually, adv. [f. ptec. + -li 2, or f. 
Intku- 2 a + Mutually : see prec.] Mutually, 
reciprocally, 

x6ox Daniel Civ. IPars vi. Ixxxi, Proclaym’d with toy- 
full acclamations. And intermutually there ratihde. X67Z 
Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841I 11 . 113 Jly 
distempers and a^airs of late have been so intermutually 
urgent, iBio Fraser's Afag. XXII. 65 The use the various 
.sciences are intermutually. 

So Xntermntualuess. rare'~^. 

X627 Feltham Fesolves 11, {i.] Ixx.W, (1628) 244 When 
Paires keepe ihemselues in a moderate intermulualnesse, 
each constant to the other. 

Xnteru (inta'jn),^. and si. Also 6 -g interne, 
[a, r. interne (t4tli c. InLlttrel = It. interno, ad. 
L. intern-us inward, internal, f, in adv. + -ternus 
suffix, as in ex-lernus, sempi- ternus, etc.] 

A. adj. (Now only poet, or arch.) 

1 . -Inteiinal A. I. 

XS78 Banister f/isi, Man vit. 90 Euery where this Mem- 
bran Pleura is two fold . . the one interne, the other e.xterne. 
x6^8 R. White tr. Digby's Powd, Symp. (1660) 89 Within a 
living body, such as is man'.s, the intern spirits do aid. xSdj 
Giui.ev Aletes 233 Its .stubborn fibres thrill'd with some 
intern commotion. 

2. -l.NTERNAL A. 3. 

x6xo B. JoNsoN Ale/t. iv. i, Your predicaments, suliNtaiice 
and accident, Serie.<t, extern and intern, wiih their causes, 
Efficient, material, formal, final. 2645, Howell Dodona's 
Gr, 3'rhe midland towns are most flourishing, .which shews 
that her riches are Interne and domestick. 2703 T. N. City 
< 5 - C. Purclutser 8 In Architecture ’iis u.s’d to signifie an 
intern Support to the Superstructure. 285^ Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leig/i ynt. 548 But innermost Of tlic inmost, most in- 
terior of the interne, God claims hts own. 

3 . « Internal A. 3. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xl, The Soldan stroue his rage 
interne To satisfie with blood of Christians spild. 1645 
Howell Dodona's Gr. 70 He being a Spirit ought to be 
serv’d in spirit, and chiefly with intern worship. 1683 E. 
Hooker Pre/. Pordage's Mystic Dh>. 78 O the incrcdibl 
intern exercitations and extern exertions of the veri visibl 
form of som Persons ! 

B. sb. * An inmate, as of a school ; especially, 
an assistant resident physician or surgeon in a hos- 
pital, usually a student or recent graduate, acting 
in the absence of the attending physician or sur- 
geon.’ U.S, A recent use from Fr.*, 

Intern cintoun), v. Also 7 interno. [In 
sense i, ad. It. intenurc ‘ to enter, goe, or passe 
in \ inUrnare * to enter or pearce into ones minde 
secretly’ (Florio, 1598) ; in sense 2, a. F. inUnte-r 
(18th c. in Diet. Tr^voux)\ these vbs. from It. 
interno^ F. interne : see prec,] 
fl. intr. To enter or pass in ; to become incor- 
porated or united with another being. Ohs. 

x6o6 BrysKETT Civ. Li/e 142 Now wak’d thou art among 
tlie heau’nly .spirits, Where blessed .soules interne within 
their maker. ..Seeming to infer that she w.as now interned or 
become inward in the contemplation of her maker. 

2 . trans. To confine within the limits of a coun- 
try, tlistrict, or place ; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits without permission to leave them. 
Also Hence IntOTned fpl. a. 

x866 Pall Malic. 31 Jan 9 Certain prl.soners In a foreign 
country were described as having been ‘interned*. Tlie 
word, we venture to think, supplies a want. 1867 Standard 
3 June 3/1 All Poles interned in Kn.ssia will be allowed to 
return to their homes. 2874^ W. E. Hall Rights^ Heutrals 
ii. 83 To disarm iroops cro-'hing the neutral frontier and to 
intern them till the conclusion of peace. 1B84 Lowell IVks. 
(1S90) VI. X08 Calderon retains a Spanish accent, and is 
accordingly interned (if 1 uiay Anglicise a French word) in 
that proviiicmlism which we call nationality. 

3 . To send (mercliandise, goods, etc.) into the 
interior of a country. U* S. 


• Internal (intaunal), a. and sb. [ad. late med. 
L. internal'is (f. intern-tis : see -al) : cf. obs. F. 
inUrnel (i5~i6th c. in Godef.), It. internale 
(Florio). Opposed in all senses to externa/.} 

A. adJ. 1 . Situated or existing within or in the 
interior of something; of or pertaining to the 
inside (e.g. of the body); inward. 

Internal angle i/atwn.) =s interior angle*, see Interior 
A. 2. Internal contact '. see quot. 1S67. 

XS90 Spenseu F. Q. 111.x. 59 That doth with curelcsse care 
con.sume the hart, . . Cros-cuis the liver with inlernall 
.smart. 2607 E. Grimstone tr. Goula-rt’s Afem. Hist. 394. 

1 did conjecture that this disease grewe from some internail 
cau.se. x66o Barrow Euclid i. Ax. xlli, If a right line BA 
falling on two right lines AD. CB, make the interna! angles 
on the same side, BAD, ABC, less than two right angles. 
X794 S. Williams Fermont 203 When all naturalists shall 
have visited and examined the intern.Tl parts [of the country). 
1804 W. Tennant Iful. Kccreat. (ed. 2) I. 49 The internal 
navigation is conducted by the natlve<. i8zi J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. lu. (1871) 166 The capacity of a 
ship . . is ascertained by its internal cubical dimensions. 1855 
I^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 400 He was tormented by a 
cruel internal disease. 1867 Smv'TH Sailor's IForddk.. In- 
ternal conUtei . . In a transit of hlercury or Venus • . occurs 
when the planet is just within the sun’s margin. 

b. Anal. Situated away from the surface of ihe 
body, or nearer the median line : in names of ves- 
sels, nerves, etc. correlated with others called ex- 
ternal (see External A. i b). 

2842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (ed. 2) 103 The Internal 
Lateral Ligament has no connection with the nriicnlation of 
the lower jaw. Ibid. 348 The Internal iliac Vein is formed 
by ve.ssels which correspond with the branches of the internal 
iliac arterj’. 1873 Mivart EUm. Anat. 282 On its inner 
side is a piojectlon called the internal tuberosity. x88t — 
Cii/2 23The Internal Iliac, or hypogastric artery, dips down 
into the pelvis. 

C. Of a remedy : To be taken internally. 

X799 Alcd. /rnl. IL 300 He recommends external warmth 
..but not internal stimulants. 

2 . Pertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything, as distinguished from its relations to 
things external to itself; belonging to the thing or 
subject in itself ; intrinsic. 

Internal evidence'^ evidence derived from what is con- 
tained in the thing itself (opp. to external evidence: see 
External A. 4'. 

2607 E. GrimstoSE tr. Conlart's Alcm. Hist. 393 Tlu.-» 
made meo to doubt, whether one by internall principles, 
and of their ownc corruption, might not become maddu. 
2633 ^Iassinccr & Fii:i.o Fatal Dowry iv. i, All the 
Internal quality and habiliment of the soul. 165X Baxter 
In/. Dapt. 73 It is a two*fold reject of one and the same 
Church ; one as to the iotcnial Essence, the other ns to the 
external manner of existing. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis 
Li/e Peirese I. 132 The iiitemalT goodnes-se of the Solidus 
.. decrea-sing. 1769 /unius Lett, xxvit. 127 The conduct 
of this minister carries with it an Internal and convincing 
evidence against him. x8t8 Hallam Alid. Ages (1855) 1 . 1. 

I. 2 note, It is by no means deficient in Internal probability. 
2871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. t. i. 26 The internal evidence 
ibr .some statements renders them highly probable. 

b. Of or pertaining to the domestic affairs of a 
country, as distinguished from its relations with 
foreign countries. 

1795-8 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, (1837) I. 3 Internal 
tianquillity prevailed throughout theCompany^sposse^sion.<. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L I. 133 The colony had its own 
internal disputes, both national and religious. x86o Motley 
Hetherl, (1868) II. ix. 60 To glance at the internal politics 
of the Republic. 1875 StUuds Const, Hist. JIL xviii. 243 
In the task of defence against foreign foes and in the main- 
tenance of internal peace. 

c. Of a student; That has studied in one of the 
colleges of a university, as distinguished from an 
external sludent who is examined by the university 
but has studied elsewhere. 

1898 Daily Htnvs 20 J uly 6A Sir E. Rollit also tried to get 
rid of the words ‘ Each certincatc and diploma shall state 
whetlier the candidate has passed as an internal or as an 
external student*. 

3 . Of or belonging to the inner nature or life of 
man; perUining to the mind or soul; mental or 
spiritiual; inward; subjective. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. Of t!ic five internall 1 

wittes. x6o8 D. T. Ess, Pol. ^ Alor. 15 b, PasMons arc ' 
ceriaine internall acts, and operations of oursoule. a 2631 1 
Drayton Q. Margaret to De La Pcole ii No obj«N:t I 
greets my scales internall eles. But divinations of sad Trage- I 
dies. 1671 Milton 2334 Kecard thyself; this 
will offend them highly. Sams. Myself! iny con.Ncience, 
and internal peace. 2764 Goldsm. Tras\ 270 Praise too 
dearly lov’d, or warmly sought. Enfeebles .ill internal 
.strength of thought. 18^ J. MartxxeaU II. 220 Sen- 
sations and ideas arc both internal. 

f 4 . Jiuim.'ite. Obs. 7 'are^°. 

z6x6 Bullokar, ItUemall, inward ; verie dcercly es- 
teemed, or familiar with one. 

B. sb. 1 . pl. The inward parts or organs ; * in- 
wards entrails. 

1834 Jas. Wilson Lci.m AUm. v.(2859) *7? We.. counted 
his teeth and compared his internals with those of the 
common species. 

1 2 . Aled. (usually in pi.') A medicine or remedy 
to be taken internally. Obs, 

2694 SAL.MON Bate's Dis/ens. (1713)361/1 It is mostly used 
as an Internal in the Venereal Disea.ve and all its Retinue. 
2704 F, Fuller Med. Gyntn. Pref (1711) 2 Internals do 
indeed make up the far greatest part of the Means of Cute. 
Ibid. (271S) 4 without the Use of Internals. 


3 . Something belonging to the thing in itself; 
an intrinsic or essential attribute, quality, etc. 
(Usually, now always, in //.) 

2653 Gaule Magastrom. So Why should the planeLs have 
such influences upon externalls and accidcntalls, that had 
none upon the internalls and essentialls ? 2607 tr. Burgers- 
dicius his Logic i. xviii. 71 The Internal of Orator^’ is to 
speak Ornately, and Accomiuodately to persuade ; the Ex- 
ternal to j^rsuade. 2709 Sachuverell Serm. 5 Nov. 10 
The Exterior Fences to Guard the Internals of Religion. 

' 2884 Chr. Comntw. 20 Mar. 536/2 The real sweets of life., 

I belong to the internals and subjectives of existence. 

t 4 . (Usually in //.) The inner nature, soul, 
spirit. Obs. 

a 2635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 25 As for externals 
she was full blown, so was she for her Internals grown ripe, 
and seasoned with adversity. 2652 Xx. Li/e Father Sarpi 
(1676) 102 The Father Fulgeniio th.nt understood the Inter- 
nals of the Father by a long practise, it. . tr. Sweden- 
lor/s New /crus. § 223 Man Is so created, that as to Ins 
internal he cannot die. 

Hence Znte’rnalness, inwaidness (Bailey vol. 
n, 1727). 

Interuality (intarnas-liti). [f. prcc. : see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being internal ; in- 
waidness. 

_x8r3 W. Taylor 293 'I'he intemality of ac- 

tion which accompanies the signification of iheuord {grow}. 
2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. \iii. 473 All ligaments are 
external, and their intemality or externality is in respect of 
the hinge line, 1895 J. Kidd Aloral. .y Kelig. vi. 233 Wlmt 
.specially concerns us meanwhile is the intemality of these 
ideals, the fact that both lie within the self. 

b. with//- An internal quality or characteristic. 
2879 Momekie Personality iv. (i886) 103 It is inconceiv- 
able how any number of as.sociated intemalities can ever 
produce the ide.a of externality. 

Xuternalization (intsunabiz^^'/an). [f. next 
+ -ATiON.] The action or process of internalizing ; 
an instance of this. 

2883 Century Mag. 479 Beauty is the joyful intcrnaH>ation 
of outwardness. 1890 J. H. Stiki ing GiJRord Lect. iv. 69 
Nature is but the externallzatlon of thought thought but 
the internalization of Nature. 

Internalize {intaunabiz), v. [f. Intebn'.vl 
+ -IZE.] trans. To make internal ; to give an 
inward or subjective character to. 

2884 Chicago Advance 14 Feb., Many of us. .internalize it 
[religion] too much. 

InternalljT (intS'jnali), adv. [f. as prec, + 
-LY -.] In an internal manner ; inwardly. 

1 . In, on, or with, respect to, the inside or interior 
(of a country, a house, etc., or eftp. of the body). 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 14/1 Awouiide, 
cleansed, as well externallye as iniernallye. 2660 R. Coke 
Powers SubJ. 71 By which [military di.scipline] nations 
arc protected from foreign enemies, .religion, ju.stice, peace, 
learning &c. are internally preserved. 2758 Wright in 
Phil, Trans, L. 598 Salt of fteel, taken internally. 1832 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 267 Thl.s muscle, .is .situated inter- 
n.-vUy of the preceding and above it. 2866 J. G. Murjhy 
Comm, Exod, xxvi. x The mansion. .con.sisis internally of 
a pavilion or .set of ten curt.Tins. 

2 . With respect lo the inner nature or relations 
of anything, esp. the iaternal affaiis of a country, 
a stale, etc. 

1792 Burke Th. French A//. Wks. VII, 54 There never 
\va.s seen so strong a government internally a.s that of the 
French municipaluie'<. 28x6 Dicav Biooilst, Hon. iiZzp 1 . 

1. 252 Foreign enemies. .to be prevented from preying upon 
each internally agitated .vtate. 2864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 
A Concept is intern.'illy Distinct when we can fully enmne’- 
rate and clearly distinguLh from each other all its original 
and c.ssential Marks. 2867 Fbee.man Norm. Conq. 1 . iii. 105 
Such communities, .w’ere. .internally self.governed from the 
beginning. 

3 . In, or with respect to, the mind or soul ; men- 
tally or spiritually. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. iv. 345 That which is 
internally presented unto the uuderstamling. 2665 Mall 
Offer F. Help 55 Satan works cxtem.TlIy .. but lu.st niter, 
nally. 2766 GoLDs.m. I'ic, IF. xxiv, Would you ha%e me 
applaud to the world what my heart must internally con- 
demn ? 2873 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.d. vi, (2885) 136, 

1 smiled internally. 

Internarial (intajiie*» rial), a. Anat. [f. I-v- 
teu- 4 a + L. ndri-s nostril -h -al.] Situated 
between the nostrils. 

x866 Owen in Reader No. 263. 252 '2 This internarial 
tubercle. 

Intemasal (intaan^i-zal), rr. Anat. [f. Inteii- 
4 a -h L. nds-tis nose : see Nasal.] Situated be- 
tween the division.^ of the nose, or the nostrils: 
-prec. ; 'more properly Imb.\xasal. 
x866 Owes in Reader No. 163. 252/2 Upon the Intcmasal 
tubercle. 2878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. A nat. 546 The Inter- 
nasal septum, .separates the na.vil cavity into two portions. 

Inteniatioil(mt 32 n^^'j 3 n). U.S. [n. of action 
from I^•TKUX i;.] The action of 'interning ’ : ice 
IK'I’ERN V. 3 . 

1885 'Cons. Rep. No. 53L 2S2 (Cent.) Importations 
and internations which are ni.nde from the xsi of April . . 
through the frontier custom-house of Paso del None. 

IateniatioiialCint3Jna;’Jonal),i2.(jA) [Ia'TEB- 

4.] Existing, constituted, or carried on between 
different nations; pertaining to the lelations be- 
tween nations. 

2780 Princ. Legist. xyiL § 25 The law m-iy L« 

referred to the head ..of jurisprudence. Note. 



interwatioitaIiIsm;. 


INTEEN ODIUM. 


The word intcruaiioital^ it must be acknowledged, is a uew 
one; though, it is hopM, sufficiently analogous and intel- 
ligible. It is’ calculated to express, in a more significant 
way, the branch of law which goes commonly^ under the 
name of the laiv uaiiom. ’iSox W, Taylor in MoiUhly 
Mag. XI. 646 A Comprehensive System of Civic Morality 
and International Obligation. 18x4 Scott WaiK vi, Without 
being aware that the payment was an international concern. 
1838-g Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ii. iv. § 86. 173 The great 
science of international law the determining authority m 
questionsofrightbetween inuependent states. 1861 Goschen 
For. Exclu 11 The first element which we have tcx consider 
in discussing the Foreign Exchanges is to be found . . in 
international indebtedness. x85x Ftigififcr ^l. 94/3 ^he 
Commissioners for the International Exhibition of 1862 pro- 
pose to-invite. .tenders for the erection of the buildings. 
1S7Z Daily Neius 3 Oct. 2 What was international law?^ It 
was once very happily defined in the Times .is the limit of 
the conscience of the strongest. i883 Pall Mall G. 22 June 
6/2 An International yacht race was decided yesterday at 
Amsterdam in the North Sea. 

b. (with capital /.) Belonging to the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, a society 
founded in London in 1864, with the object of 
uniting the working classes of all countries in the 
promotion of their interests by political action. 

iSBo WooLSEY Coinmitnism «'j- Socialism 133 The essence 
of the International movement w.as a federal association, 
a combination of movements in part already^ begun, with 
the social end in view of raising the operatives up over 
against the employers and capitalists. x88t T. Kiukup in 
Fncycl. Brii.'lSAW. 189/1 The international Working Men’s 
Association,commonlycalfedihe'rnternational', was formed 
at London in 1864. X887 Ibid. XXII, 215/1 In 1869 they 

founded the ‘ social democratic working men’s party and . . 
sent representatives to the International congress at Bdsel. 

jB. sb. a A person belonging lo two different 
nations {e.g. native of one and resident in ajiother) ; 
one who takes part in an international contest. 

1870 Ptill Mall G. 8 Dec. X2 The bitterness against the 
neutrals is fearful, and will make the social position of all 
internationals very painful. x8gs Westm. Gas, 7 Feb. 7/2 
He has already taken part in eight international matches. 
This does not, of course, compare iviih the record of several 
other internationals. 

b. (with capital /.) •= International Working 
Men’s Association : see A. b ; also, a member or 
adherent of this. 

187a Mrs, Lynk Linton yoshua Davidson 153 In the 
International and in other political societies which abound 
amone the working men. 1887 T, KiRitup in Encycl. Brit. 
XXIL214/1 Of the International Marx was the inspiring 
and controlling head from the beginning. 

Interua'tionalism. [f- prec. + -ism.] In- 
ternational character or spirit; the principle of 
community of interests or action between different 
nations; sj>ec» (with capital /) the doctrine or 
principles of the International Working Men’s 
Association. 

1877 M. il. Sun- Maid xi, Its internatlonaUsm was 

the feature that struck you first. 1886 Pall Mali G. 26 Aug. 
3/2 If this should be the sole fruit of this year's conference 
the interests of internationalism in labour will have been 
very considerably advanced. x888 Sm C. Moncrieff ibid. 
II Sept. 4/1 On a par with most of the others which inter- 
nationalism has devised for the welfare of Egypt. 1893 
j'Vi/Ti^vr VIII. 536 Internationalism is (he only virtue that 
comports with peace. 1898 Daily Nexus 27 July 6/2 The 
preacher of the Four Commandments (non-Resistance, Chas- 
tity, Labour, Universal Brotherhood, otherwise Interna- 
tionalism). 

Interna-tionalist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] a. 
An advocate of or believer in internationalism ; 
spec, a member of or sympathizer with the Inter- 
national Working Men's Association, b. One 
versed in international law. 

1864 Webster, Internationalist, one who advocates the 
principles of international law, 1876 Fawcett Pot. Econ. 
(ed. 5) 11. xi. 285 The idea most prevalent amongst Inter- 
nationalists, and other modern Socialists, is the immediate 
purchase of the land by the state, a x^s N. Brit. Rev. 
(O.), In the days of Ehxabethj the publicists of England, 
both as constitutionalists and internationalists, in so far as 
international law was then understood, had nothing to fear 
from a comparison with their continental rivals. 

Internationa'lity. [f. as prec. + -my.] In- 
ternational quality, condition, or character. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, Of course, a French race-course 
is not like an English one. Intern.ationaUty is not yet so 
perfect. ' 1881 T. Hardv Laodicean 111. vt. v. 262 From a 
representative of the new aristocracy of intemationality to 
a representative of the old aristocracy of exclusiveness. 1881 
J. Paget Addr. Intern. Med. Congr. in Nature No. 614. 
308 Let our intern.-itionality be a clear abiding sentiment, 
to be, as now, declared and eelebr.ated at appointed times, 
but never to be forgotten. 

Interua’tionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -izk.] 
trans. To render international in character or use ; 
spec, in mod. Politics,^ to bring (a country, territory, 
etc.) under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. 

1864 Webster, Inlernalionalize, to make International ; 
lo cause to alTect or pertain to the mutual relatlon.s of two 
or more nations; as, to iniernation.ali2e a war. 1883 C<j«- 
te/nd. Res'. June 769 An earnest aj>pc.al to the Government 
•iC Berlin to unite with England in internafionairnng the 
Congo. x 834 Cent. Oct. 627 Comte, Mill, and Hcrbeit 
Spencer have InternationaUsed the word [Sociology]. ^ 1885 
S/ectiitor 40 May 693/a The Suez Canal must be inter- 
nationalUed and confided to the Khcdi>c. 1897 Stead in 
Contemp. Rev. Sepu 431 An inicmationaUsingot t)jc copies 
..based not ou competition but on co-operation. 
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Hence Intei^na-tionaliza’tiozi^ the action of in- 
ternationalizing. 

1871 Coniemp. Rev. Dec, gs Internationali.sation is even 
now a great, though as yet but insufficiently recognised 
actuality. 1882 E, Dicey in ig/A Cent. Aug, 173 The inter- 
nationalisation, ifl may use the word, ofEgypt. i334 Times 
(weekly _ed.) 31 Oct. 19/2 Questions affecting the inter- 
nationalization of the Congo,, the Niger, and other fields of 
commerce, 

Iiiterna'ti'onally, aiafe. . P- prec. + -i,y 2.] 
In an intern.ational manner; between or among 
different nations ; with reference to the mutual 
relations of two or more nations. 

. 1864 Adm. Fitzrov in Lets. Hour yzjz Internationally 
there is now. .regular meteorologic correspondence. 1883 
Sir C. Diljce sp. Ho. Comm, ii May, They had no 
case internationally against the Government of Spain, 
x^x Law Times XCI. 225/1 A contract by a foreigner 
with a rebel State which has not been internationally recog- 
nised. 

Interne, variant of Intern a, 

'I* Internecate, zt. Obs. rar£—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inUrneedre to kill off, destroy.] (See quotl) 
So 1 3!iiterncca*tion. 

1623 CocKERAM, hiternccate^ to kill all. Internecation^ 
a slaughter where none escape. 

Interneciary (intomf-Jjari), a. rare. [f. L. 
iitlerncci'Uiit (see below) + -ary.] = Internecine. 
1846 Worcester cites Mackintosh. 

Jnternecinal (intsine'sjnaJ), a, rare. [f. L. 
interHcctn-us Internecine + -al.] Destructive, 
deadly; = Internecine i. Ittiernecinal wa?', wav 
to the death. 

1846 Worcester cites Qn. Rev. 1862 Merivale Rom, 
Emp. (1265) yil. Ix. 260 The Jews could not have main, 
tallied their intcrneclnal war against Rome, had not their 
social system been very different. 1875 — Gen. Hisl. Rome 
Ixx. (1877) 575 He proclaimed internecioal war against the 
Christian Society. 

Internecine (intsm/'sin, -sain), a. [ad. L; 
inierneeJn-us murderous, destructi^’e, f. iftlerticci- 
uin slaughter, destruction, f. interneedre : see next. 

^ App. first used as a rendering of L. internectnitm helium^ 
in Butler’s Hudibras (to which aUo is due the unetymo- 
logical pronunciation, instead of inte'rnecine). On .this 
authority entered by Johnson in his Dictionary, with an 
mcorrecc explanation, due to association with words like 
intcrLliange, intercommunion, etc. In which inier^ has the 
force of ‘mutual’, ‘each other’. From J. the word has 
come into later dictionaries and xgth c. use, generally in 
the Johnsonian sense.] 

1. orig. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter, Interjtecine war, war for the 
sake of slaughter, war of extermination, war to, 
the death. 

1663 Butler 1. i. 774 Th’wEgyptians^Yo^shipp’d Dogs, 
and for Their Patth made internecine [ed. 1674 fierce arid 
zealous] war, 1843 Gladstone Clean, V. i. 60 Rome has 
written on her banners., the alternatives only of internecine 
war or absolute surrender. 1853 Kingsley HyPatia Pref. 9 
Contending against that Gospel in which it bad recognised 
. .its internecine foe. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 170 1‘he 
war was henceforward, in the literal sense of the word, 
interhecirie. 

2. esp, (In modem use.) MutuaHy destructive, 
aiming at the slaughter or destruction of each 
other. 

.*755 Johnson, Internecine, endeavouring mutual destruc- 
tion. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. iii. iv. The real, death- 
grapple of. war and internecine duel, Greek meeting Greek. 
x8S9 Tennent Ceylon II. 24 An internecine war now raged 
for years^ in Ceylon. 1868 Kingsley Christm. Day 62 
Living things Compete in internecine greed. 1873 Bbnnett 
& Dyer Sachs' Bot. 833 ‘The internecine war’, he [NageliJ 
says, * is obviously most severe between the species and 
faces that are most nearly related’. 1882 Farrar EarlyChr. 

I. 556 Eight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each other in 
internecine mas^cre, * 

Xnterneciou (mt^jnrjbn). rare. [ad. L, in- 
ternecidn-em massacre, slaughter, f. interneedre to 
kill, destroy, f. inter (as in interire lo perish, in- 
ierjicere to destroy) + necdi'C to kill.] Destruction, 
slaughter, massacre. 

x6io Bp. Cari.eton ynrisd. 240 Hauing had their whole 
army brought vnto Internecion at Abdua. 1658 Phillips, 
Inteniecion, a making a universal slaughter, or utter de- 
stroying. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig.-Man. 11. ix. 2x5 By the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, the numbers of Internecions 
and Slaughters would exceed all Arithmetical Calculation, 
b. iniprop. Mutually deadly conllict. 

1893 tVestnn Caz, 19 June a/i Unless biassed by such 
pmiry prejudice as that of religious or racial internecion. 

Internecive (intamrsiv), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
terneclvns, a (scribal) var. of internecinus Inter- 
necine.] ~ Internecine 2. 

18x9 Syd. Smith (1859) 1.255/2 An internecive war 
between ihe gamekeepers and marauders of g.^rne. 1847 
Ghote Greece 11, xxxi. IV. 210 The precise index of that 
growing internecive hostility. 1853 G. S. Facer Reviv. Fr, 
Lmp. 51 The latter scenes of this internecive war. 

tlnteme'ct, V. Obs, [ad. L. internect-vre 
to bind to each other, f. inter between + nectSre 
to tie, knot.J trans. To interconnect. (In yiiot. 
humorously pedantic.) So f laterno'xlon, •no’c- 
tioa mutual connexion; interconnexion. 

*^S4 Mountagoe Devout Ess. 11. iv. § i. 54 He 
coupled his own goodness and mans evils, by so admirable 
an mterneciion that cv’n the W'orst parts of the chain drew 
some good after them. ijoS flloTTEC'-x Rabelais v. xxiil, 


Your fiequently experimented Indp.nry inlemected VA 
perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence. 

Internet : see Inter- pref. i b. ’ 

InterneXLral (intainiuo-ral), a. (t^.)_ AuallanHi 
Zool. [f. Inter- 4a -f Gr. vivpoy nerve: see 
Neural.] * Situated between nerves, or between 
neural spines or arches* {Syd,. See. Lex.)', applied 
spec, to the dermal 'spines or bones supporting the 
dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf. Interspinal). b. as 
(7>/.) — IiUerr.eural spines. 

1846 [sec Interilemai.]. 1834 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Cirt. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 182 The rest of the fin.sare single aid 
median in position, and are due to folds of the skiri, in which 
certain dermal bones ai e developed for their support, .tho'^e 
along the upper surface of the fish are called ‘ interneural 
spines'., those on the under surface arc the ‘ inierhainal 
spines ’. 1880 Gunther Fislus 53 A series of flat spine> 

called interneurals, to which the Spines .and rays of the dorsal 
fins are articulated, are supported by the neural spines, 

tInterne'X, v. Obs. rare. ff. L. inlcrms-, 
ppl. stem of internectere lo bind togetlier: cf. 
annex, connex^ =Ixtebneci’ V.’' 

a 16x8 Sylvester Panarctus‘72$ Their Vice and Vertues 
them so inter-nex, That scarce can one distinguish ihtir 
Effects. - 


Internigrant, a. Obs. £ad. L. internigrimi' 
cm ppl. a., from a verbal type *intcritigrare {oht 
black at inteiv’als.] So f Internigra’tiqn. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Internigrant, having black inter- 
laced among other colonrs.' 1658 Puilups, lu/eevdgralixt, 
a mingling of black. 

t Inte'rnity* Obs. rare. [f. L. intern-us I.v* 
ternal + -ITY ; cf. externity.] The quality of 
being internal, inwardness ; something internal. ^ 
171^72 H. BROOxn Fool 0/ Qual. (1792) V. 189 The In- 
ternity of his ever-living light kindled up an exiernlty of 
corporal irradiation. 

Internment (intounment). [f. Inteun v. x 
4 -MENT.] The action of ‘interning’; confine- 
ment within the limits of a country or place. 

X870 Spectator 24 Dec. 1534 Two months^ imprisonment 
or internment in a fortress. 1871 Daily Nrxs 30 Jan.» k 
may be hoped that internment in their own capital is all 
the confinement the army of Parks will iia\e to submit to. 

Interne?, mod. combining adverbial form of 
L. intermts Internal ; as in Interno-niedial 


(int9uni?|m;*diM), later no-nie'dian, adjs. Entsm., 
situated within the median vein or nerviue, or be* 
tween the internal and median nervures, of the wing. 

X826 Kircy Sc Sp. Euiomol, III. 374 Anal Area. All that 
part of the wing which in Diptera •lies between the 
medial nervure ,. and the posterior margin. IbitLyjo 
Interno-medial Nervure. The fourth principal uervure, 

Intornodal (inioiuoj’dal), a. Bot, and fool, 
[f. Inter- 4a + L. nodns gnddtts) knot, Nofti:: 
Kd.nodal.'\ Situated between nodes ; belonging to 
or constiuiting an internode. 

1835 Bindley Introd, Bot, (1848) 1 . 167 The vascular con’ 
neciion of the Internodal spaces. 1853 G. Joh.nsto.v 
Hist. E, Bord. 1 . 86 lie who is musically jncUned corner s 
an internodal piece \yii Angelica sylve 5 iris\ into awliaue 
or flute. , . 

Intei*3iode (imtamoud). [ad. L. inteniodumi 
(see below).] 

1. Bot, That part of a stem or branch inten'cnmg 
between two of the nodes or knots from which tne 
leaves arise. 

1667 Phil, Trans. II. 486 Canes, so big, that tney cM 
make as many Barrels of them, as they have 
Joynis. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Carnaitou, ^ 
half thro’ a joint, and splitting the Internode upwards 
way to the other Joint above it. 1863 Dabwly in / 
(1892) 3x4 The climbing of all plants yet exammed 1 
simple result of the spontaneous circulatory moveinc 
the upper inlernodes. 

'2. Zool. and Atiat. A slender part (as a bone, 
a portion of the neural cord of an arthropod, or 0 
the stem of a poly zoan)' intervening between 
nodes or joints ; each bone of a finger or toe. 

1722 Quincy Le.v. Physico^Med. ‘(ed. 2) a ^^pJucovf 
over the first Internode of the said Finger. , 

Atuscxilar Alotion i. 26 note in Phil. 'I fans. XLl > ‘ 

they divide them [muscular fibres] ^bus into Bla 
equal Internodes, we must deny. zSzo Kirby 
tomoK IV. xxxvii. 9 At the union of the [neural] , 

knot or ganglion is usually formed, and an alternate 
sion of internodes and ganglions commonly lonovv 
end. x87oRoLLnsT0N Anim. Li/ey^ The Polj'zoary i p 

us, dividing ,885 K. 


like, erect, calcareous, o - 

nodes articulating by fie.\ible chiiinous banU.s 2 ; 

Warner Phys. Expressim is. isS Tl>= individual bones 

the fingers and thumb are termed ‘iulernodcs . 

tlnterno-dial, Obs. rare. [f. + 

Internodal. So t Interno'diani;. , •..-if 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 270 Bs root 
with intenjodian genicles. 1658 'i^iR [*,, , .-uc 

Cyrus iii. 158 The itiiemodial parts of > ege . 
contrived with more uncertainty. 

}!lnternodium(mt3-iHi'“’^^^^i”)* V’ ». rf /;;• 
rare. [L., f. inter between + nodus knot; 4 
tercohtmnium, interlunium. see INTE t- 
« Lvtek.yode. (erron. a joint.) ■ ,rfihc 

1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., At the i. 31 

transept ri-cs y* cupola. >6^ 1 owun ^ Qf jfx 

The Wasp-I-ocmit .. hath two horns, mad® 

iutemodium’s vcr>’ pretty to behold. Jo®' / ;-vnis or 

Med, Vocab., Interuodia, between cr 

knots, Os the spaces in a ratoon canc between ti J > 
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knots. 1699 ‘Misaurus' Honour Gout in Hart. Jlfisc. 
(1805) II. 47 When that same tophous mass shall lodge in 
the mternodia of your Worship’s bones. 1856-8 W. Clark 
yan der Hoeveit's Zool. I. 83 Shaft with jointed axis, nodes 
horny internodia stony. 

Intemuclear (-ni77*kl?ai), a, Anat. [Tn- 
TEu- 4 a.] a. Situated between nuclei, b. Situ- 
ated between the two nuclear layers of the retina. 

1878 A. M. Hamilton Herv. Dis. 274 The inlemuclear 
spaces were filled with wavy connective tissue. x88x Mi- 
VART Cat 293 The inter-granular, or internuclear layer. 

tI*3lterJlUllce^. Ohs, Also -nonce, [a. F. 
intenioiice (16-1 7th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
ternuniitts (^nuncitis)\ see Intebnuncius.] =In- 

TERNUX^CIO. 

1647 Hammosd Po 7 ver 0/ Keys iv. 100 He was call’d . . 
Apostolus also, an intercessor or internunce betwixt them. 
x6Si Evelyn Fuini/ugimn Misc. Writ. (1805) i. 217 The 
internunce and interpreter of prudence. n^6 Expos. Doctr. 
C/i. Eng. xxxiv, Complaint was made .. first to the Inter- 
nonce, then to his Holiness himself. [1847 Disraeli Tan* 
crcdvi, xi, I shall make a representation to the Internonce 
at Stambooh] 

t I'uteniuiice Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inttr- 
niiuiium medium, means : see prec.] Medium of 
intercommunication. 

1674 Evelyn Navig. < 5 * C. § 19 Intelligence is convey'd 
by the Inter-nunce of Pidgeons trained up for-the purpose. 

Intemuncial (intamompal), a. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] Having the function of conveying mes- 
sages between two parties, etc. ; used Jig. of the 
nerves as tlie organs of communication between 
different parts of the system. 

184s Todd & Bowman Phys. Aunt. I. 205 The threads of 
fibrous matter which pass to or from it are called nerves. 
The latter are intemuncial in their office. z86o SrcNCCR 
Ess., Social Org. I. 305 In the simplest organisms, there is 
no ‘intemuncial apparatus’ as Hunter .styled the nervous 
system. 1874 Carsenter Mtnt. Phys. 1. ii. § 44 (1879I 44 
A Nervous system, whose action may be purely inter- 
nuncial, — that of calling forth ^luscular movements in re- 
spondence to the impressions made by e.\ternal agencies. 

<t. rare. [f. L. inteniunti-us 
(see below) +-ARY.J Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio, messenger, or interpreter. 

Blackw. Mag. LXI. 314 He interlarded his inter- 
nunciary discourse with a continual annotation of asides. 

lutenmuciate (-nvnjw’t), v, ran~\ [f. 
ppl. stem of L. intermmtidre (gunneidre) to send 
messengers to and fro between.] /;;**. To convey 
messages between two parties. 

x6s6 Glpssogr.i IniernunciaU, to go In message 

between two parties. 

So lateriiTiiicia'tion ; Internxi'acla- 

tory a.y relating to the conveyance of messages. 

1658 Phillips, hiUrnuntiation, a going or sending of a 
message between several patties, Dakyns Xenophon 
I. p. exxi. 7 totet All these intemunciatory stories reveal a 
side of Greek character, .which I hardly know how to name, 

tlnteruunciess, Ohs. rare, [irreg. f, In- 
teuxunceI or Inteknuncio + -ess.] A female in- 
lemuncio or messenger. 

c 161X Chapman Iliad xv. 140 Iris that had place Of inter- 
nunciess from the Gods. 

Interiiiincio(int3in2? nJit?). Also 7-tio. [ad. 
It. inUrnunzio, in Florio inicrmintio ‘ a messenger 
that goeth betweene man and man ad. L. inter- 
nnntitis {^-ntincuis ') : see next.] 

1 . A messenger between two parlies. 

1641 Milton Animadv. xiii. Wks. (1851) 243 They onely 
are the internuntios or the go-betweens of this trim devis’d 
mummery. <11656 Ussheh (1658) 428 Thoas. .being 

sent from Rhodes by Dinon to Perseus as an internuncio. 
1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 196 Townshend being a mutual 
friend, and having been.. an internunclo between you. 

2 . An official representative or ambassador of the 
Pope at a foreign court in an interval during which 
there is no nuncio, or at a minor court to which no 
nuncio is sent. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 204 The Abbot was de- 
clar’d Internuntio to Brussels. 1682 News /r. France 37 
The Old resolute Pope sent a Courier to France to the.ln- 
ternuntio with a Bull of Excommunication. 1705 Loud. 
Gao. No. 4130/2 The Pope’s Inter-Nuncio, who resides at 
Brussels, is lately come hither. 1892 J. Morris Caih. Eng. 
21 The Internuncio at Brussels wrote to the Propaganda. 

3 . A minister representing a government, esp. 
that of Austria, at the Ottoman Porte. 

x7ooRYCAUT/fw/. Turks III. 105 The Polish Inter-nuntio, 
who from the beginning of the War had been kept under 
restraint at Constantinople, was now upon exchange for a 
Turk of quality, again set at Liberty. 18x5 Tweddell’s 
Rem. 316 note. The Austrian minister residing at the 0 th- 
man Porte, with the peculiar title of ‘ Internunclo’. 

Hence Internu'nciosliip, the office or function 
of an internuncio or go-between. ^ • 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii)_V. _6 Several billets 
passed between os. .by the Internuncioship of Dorcas. 

II lutemu’ncius. [L- in med. spelling, for 
cl.L. inler?t:uitijes, f. inter between + nitnthis 
messenger.] =*prec. i. 

X67S Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 176 They desired an 
Intcrnuncius, a man like themselves, who might be as a 
mediator to go betwixt God and them. 1825 K. Cuthrekt- 
SON Lcct. Rcuelaiion i. 10 No ordinary minister., ever occu- 
pied the place of an iniernuncius between Christ and other 

prophets. 1867 Lecce C<?«//«r/«j(x877') 244 Tr>’ing to see 
the master witnout using the services of an httemuncius. 


luternuptial (int3Tn»*pJal), a. [f. Inter- 2 
or 4 + L. miptix nuptials, marriage: cf. nnptiaK\ 

1. Pertaining to intermarriage. 

X830GBOTE Greece 11. IviL VII. 197 A quarrel, .about some 
alleged wrong in cases of intemuptial connection. 

2. Intervening between two marriages or married 
States. 

1885 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XL. 257/1 Some few months 
of his intemuptial disconsolateness. x£^ Edin. Rev. July 
65 During the internuptial period some insight can be 
gained into the character of Sheridan. 

t Internu-ptials, sb. pi. Obs. [f. as prec., 
aher nuptials.] =lKTEHMARRrAGE ib. 

1654 H. L’Estrangr Chas. I (1655) 7 , 1 have heard some 
.. passionately ascribe Englands calamities to those inter- 
nuptials, and fetch that ireful stroke of divine lustice. .from 
bis marrying a Lady of mis-beltef. 

luteroceanic (imt3r|0«J/|£e*nik), a. [Inter- 
4b.] Situated between oceans; connecting two 
oceans, as a strait or canal. 

185s Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet., Interoceanic. 1856 Sat. 
Rev. II. 651/1 Englishmen ought to anticipate the difficulty 
by insisting on due security for the Inter-Oceanic passage. 
1858 SiMMONDS Dict.^ Trade, Interoceanic, Ijdng betvveen 
two seas; a communication connecting two oceans— as a 
railway, road, etc. 1891 J. Wjnsor Columbus App. 573 
[They] had been misled by the broad estua^ of the La 
Plata to think that it was really an inter-oceanic passage. 

Interoeular, -olivary: see Inter- 6. 
Interoperele (imt3r,flp5-jk’l). rare—". Angli- 
cized form of Inteuopercdlom. 
Interopercular (imt3r,op5-jkiia5r), a. Ich- 
ihyol. [f. next 4 - -ab; cf. opercular.] Belonging 
to, or of the nature of, an interoperculum ; chiefly 
in interopercular bone = iNTEROPERCOLCXt. 

1854 Owen Skcl. d* Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 378 
The appendage in question consists of four bones ; the one 
articulated to the tympanic pedicle is called ‘preopercular’ 

. . ; the other three are, counting downwards, the ‘opercular’, 

. .the ‘subopercular ’,..the * interopercular’. 1897 Gunturr 
in Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 700 Part of the interopercular 
margin is spiny. 

fl Interop erculum (imt3rji?p5‘jkir/li;m). Ich- 
thyol. [iNi’ER- 2 b.] One of the four bones norm- 
ally forming the gill-cover, esp. in teleostean and 
ganoid fishes ; usually situated below the prieoper- 
ciilum, and partly between this on one side and the 
operculum and suboperculum on the other. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. 
xii. 10 The male has Its mouth and interoperculum fringed 
with a beard of stiff hairs. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Aniut, Life 93 A series of membrane bones well developed 
in Teleostei and Ganoidei are attached to the posterior edge 
of the hyomandibular and quadrate bones. These ate the 
prae-cperculum, the operculum, the sub-operculum, and the 
inter-opercuIum. They close In laterally the branchial cavity. 

Interoptic, -oscillate : see Inter- 6, i b. 
Xnterorbital (intsrif-jbital), (Z. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the eye-sockets. 

1852 Dana Cr«i^ i. 420 Front abruptly narrower than inter- 
orbital breadth. 1859 R.F.BuRTONCcw/r. - 4 yhiny?*w/.( 7 r<’f. 
Soc. XXIX. 3x4 The bridge of the nose is rarely flat, though 
not without a deepening in the interorbital portion, and the 
eyes are wfde apart. 1880 Gunther JvV/r# 38 ’Lbe space 
across the fore'head, between the orbits, is called the inter- 
orbital space. 

luteroSCVllcWlt (intarip'skiznant), a, [Inter- 
2a: cf, ne.xL] Interosculating ; forming a con- 
necting link (see quot). 

1855 Kingsley Clattcus, Peachia hasiata. Belonging to 
what the long-word-makers call an ‘interosculanl ’ group, 
—a party of genera and species which connect families 
scientifically far apart. 

luteroscul^te (intarip’skirflek), v. [f. Inter- 
I b + Osculate, f. L. osaildrey -dri, to kiss.] inir. 

a. To interpenetrate or inosculate with each other, 

b. To form a connecting link between two groups 
(as between different genera or species of animals 
or plants). 

1882 in Ogilvif. (Annandalek j88s Trans. Geol, Soc. xo 

Caverns which have Yielded pakeolithic tools interosculating 
with relics of •several extinct Mammalian species. 1896 G. ' 
Allen in Westnt. Gaz. xSDec. 1/3 ‘Sir Nicnolas Lombard’s 1 
set ’ forms a well-marked nucleus in the interosculating 1 
system of London Society. ^ | 

luterosculatioil (i-ntorjpskiwIe*’j9n). [n. of 
action from prec.] Thes action or fact of inter- 
osculating. a. Interpenetration of two things or 
sets of things ; inosculation, b. Connexion of two 
things (e.g. distinct species) by something inter- 
mediate. 

1883 G, Allen in 6 July 1/2 The hawkweeds. . 

display just this close interosculation of species. 1889GEIKIE 
in Nature xg Sept- 487/2 ITie dovetailing and interoscu- 
lation of boulder-clay with aqueous deposits are explained 
by the relation of the ice to the surface over which it flowed. 

Interosseal (int3r|^*szal),fl, Anat. [f. as next 
-f-AL.] =ne.xt. 

x8o5 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 11 Interosseal 
muscles, which close the rays. 1831 R, Knox ClogiteTs 
Anat. 694 The Interosseal Artery. .comes from the posterior 
part of the ulnar . .and is always of considerable size. 

Interosseous (iniar|p*sfbs), a. Anat. [f. In- 
TEu- 4a + L, os, OSS- bone, osseous bony + -ous, 
Cf. mod.L. interossei pl. the interosseous muscles.j 
Situated between bones; saidof various ligaments, 
muscles, nerves, and vessels. 


^’jA^Phil. Tj^ans. XLIII. 408 The interasseous Ligament 
of the Os Pubis. X759 Ibid. LI. 783 , 1 afterwards clectrilied 
..the interosseous muscles. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 428 
The posterior interosseous artery, arising from the common 
interosseous trunk opposite the tubercle of the radius in the 
front of the forearm, passes to the posterior part above the 
interosseous membrane. 1872 Mjvart Elem. Anat. 303 
The fibula and the interosseous membrane connecting that 
bone with the tibia. 

Interpage (intsip^i-dg),?^. [Inter- x.] trans. 
To print or insert on intermediate pages, 

1858 Sat. R^. V. 541/2 An abridgment of the story .. 
(interpaged with the original). 1880 At/ienxum 25 l 3 ec. 
867/2 The play ...is to be published in the original, with an 
interpaged English translation. i 883 Ibid. 24 Nov. 707/; 
[In the first Shakspeare Jolio] ‘Troilus and Cressida’ is 
interpaged between histories and tragedies. 

+ Interjg^a'le, y. Ohs. [f. Inter- i + Pale v.] 

1 . trans. to divide by pales, as in Heraldry; to 
alternate in vertical divisions. 

*558 Brende Q. Curtitis vi. P iijj He ware upon his head 
a Diademe of purple, interpaled with white. 

2 . =Impalez/. 2. 

a 1657 Lovelace i«(:<tj/A(i864) xo InUrpak their browes 
with flourishing bayes. 

. Interpapaey, -papillary, -parenchymal: 

see Inter- 

Interparenthetical (intojpxrenjjenikal), a. 
[f. Inter- 4 a -{- parenthesis, after pa 7 ’entheticaK\ 
Enclosed within parentheses. So Zuterparen- 
the'tically adv., by way of parenthesis, 

185a Smedlev L. Arundel vi. 53 And be it observed 
interparenthetically that we use the thcaliical metaphor 
advisedly. 1877 WoddyW. 54 A long involved interparen- 
thetical sentence which may be compreben.siblc on paper 
requires a tremendous effort to read aloud. 

Interparietal (-parsi’z'ial), a. {sb.) Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated betweeu the right and left 
parietal bones of the skull. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Aiiaf. I. 254/2 The interparietal .suture 
of the human skull. Ibid. gjJl-i The interparietal bone, .is 
considerable in the dogs. x8W Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Romiii 
and others consider that the interparietal bone of mammals 
i.s represented in man by the whole of the upper squamous 
and non-cartilaginous p.ort of the occipital bone. 

B. sh. The' interparietal bone; in fishes, ‘the 
median bone of the posterior part of the roof of 
the skull, now generally called supraoccipitaV 
{Cent. Diet.). 

Interparlance, -parlee, -parley, obs. forms 
of Ej^terparlance, etc. 

i6to W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 11. Hi. 51 By oppor- 
tuniiyfor. .intercourse of p.nssage for Commerce, and inter- 
parlee for Converse. 

Interparliament, -ary, -paroxysmal: see 
Inter- pre/. 

tluterpa’SS, Ohs. Also 5 ©ntir-. [ME. 
a. OF. entrepasset‘ to^ pass ; in later use prob. in- 
dependently f. Inter- i + Pass v.J intr. To pass 
between, to pass from one to another. 

c 1450 Merlin 407 Gawein hym smote in eniirpas.singe 
thourgh the helme to the sculle. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hak- 
luyt Soc.) 265 Some imbassages hathe interpassed of late 
years more almriviy then comodious. 1620 Shelton 
^uix. IV. x.\xi. 242 Divers Compliments.. did mutually 
interpass between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote, 
b. To come to pass meanwhile. 

16x3-18 Daniel Hist. Eng. (3621)47 Manyskirmibhes 
interpassed but iu the end a treaty of peace was pro- 
pounded. 

tinterpassa'tion. Obs.rare^^. [n. of .action 
from Interpass v. (in sense ‘ to pass between ’) : cf. 
OF. interlaced* (in Godef.).] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Intcrpassation (among Apothe- 
caries), the stitching of Bags at certain distances, to prevent 
the Drugs contained therein from falling together in aheap, 
t laterpau’sei Obs, rare. In 6 enter-, [f. 
Inter- 1 + Pause v."] intr. To pause in the midst 
of something. 

1534 More Com/, agst, Trib. Wks. 1169/2 In talkynge so 
longe together withoute enterpausyng betwene. ibid., 
Manye woordes. .spoken, .without enterpausing. 

t I’aterpause, Obs.rarc^^. [Inter- 2 a.] 

A pause between or in the course of something. 

1599 Daniel Ch\ IVars v. Ixxvi, Gluing an inicrpause to 
pride and spight. Which breath’d but to break out with 
greater might. 

Interpave, -peal, -pectoral, -peduncxilar: 
see Inter- pref. 

Interpel (intajpe*!), V. Now only in Sc. Lasv, 
Also 4 entorpele, 7 interpel! (-peal)- [ad. L. 
intcrpelld-re to interrupt by speaking, f. be- 
tween +pelldre, secondary’ form of pellei'C to drive. 

Cf. F, interpeller (14th c. in Godef.).] 

trans. To appeal to; to petition. Ohs. 

138a WvcLiF Eeut. xsv. 7 She shal enterMle (Vulg. mter- 
pcilabit] ihe more men thurj birth [33&3^he schai axe the 
greetcre men in birihcl. xsgx R.liRVCi'. Euveu perm. vb, 

So every one of you .. interpel God continualhe, be impop 
tune suiting. ^ ^ . , 

f 2 . To internipt (a person) JO speaking; tobrea,; 

in on or disturb. Obs. , 

lUi E1.V0T Got- i 65 The emperour imcrpelled 

Lupus, and commaunded hjan to enter into bis norracion. 
a 1637 B. JossoN Undenvoeds, Eupheme ix. 70 by should 
my lon'^ue, or pen I*iesumc tointerpeU that fulnesse { c 1645 
Howcll Lett. I. VI. i, No more now, for I am mierpcU d by 
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many businesses. 1647 H. ^^ORE Son^ of Soul i. ni. xxxi, 
Here one of us began to interpeal OM liinemon. 

3 . Sc, Law. To intercept, cut off, prevent. 

1722 A. Pesnecuik Hist. Blue Blanket 77 Inter- 

pelling the judges of justiciary from proceeding against 
them for their rioL 1809 Erskine's Princ. Sc. Law 74 The 
notification must be also made at the bride’s, in order to 
inlerpei persons from contracting with her. 1856 Act 19 <y- 
20 yict. c. 91 § I An arrestment executed to attach the 
effects of a debtor, as in the hands of a person out of Scot- 
land, shall not be held to have interpeJled such person from 
paying to the original creditor. 

luterpellSillt (intsjpe’lant). [a. F. interpeU 
lanty pr. pple. of inicrpclUVi ad. L. interpelldre : 
see prec.] One wlio addresses an interpellation 
(in the French or other foreign Chamber). 

1869 Pall Mall G. 9 July 5 None of the interpellants are 
enemies to the dynasty, x^g Daily News 13 July 5/6 The 
interpellant in to-day’s sitting of the Reichstag. 

Interpellate (intaiped^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. interpdl-drc : see iNTEiiPEr..] 
tl. trans. To interrupt (a person) in speaking; 
hence, to break in on or interrupt (a process or 
action), Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Pkysicke 302/1 .Applye., 
a green Oaken leafe theron, and that will interpellate^ the 
resanatione theroi as longe as ther is anye venoum iherin. 

2 . To address an interpellation to (a minister in 
the French or other Chamber), Also absol. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. HubnePs RantbU (1878) II. iv, 
339, 1 have been told that when thus interpellated, these .. 
have not always refused their advice. 1885 Law Times 
38 Afar. 384/r The Government will be interpellated upon 
the subject at an early date. Daily News 8 Sept, 5/5 

AI. Alirman, another Socialist, will interpellate on Colonel 
Henry’s suicide. 

t Interpellate! ppl* a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
interpelldt-usy pa. pple. of interpelldre*. see Ik- 
TEBPEL.] Appealed to ; interrupted. 

1447 Bokenkam Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Cryst, wych luge 
was inlerpeUat,..ageynys hyr sustry.s acusacyoun He fonde 
a resonable excusacyoun. ^ 1604 R. Caw'Orey Table Alph.^ 
Interpellate^ disturbed, hindered. 

Interpellation (i^ntajpel^'-Jbn). [ad. L. in- 
terpelldtion'em^ n. of action from interpelldre : see 
Intebpel. The English uses became obsolete 
before 1700; it has been re-introduced from Fr. in 
sense 5 in the 19th c.] The action of interpellating 
or of interrupting by question or appeal, 
fl. The action of appealing to or entreating; 
pleading, intercession. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (\V. de W. 1531) 243 Afakyng.. inter- 
pellacyon & pletynge for vs before y' father of heuen. 1542 
Hecos Pathitf. Prayer in Early tyks. (Parker Soc.) xdg 
By the importunity of her interpellation and hearty request. 
16x2 AiKswoKTit Afiftot. Ps. iv. 3 Appeale, interpellation or 
intercession. 1650 Jer- Taylor Holy Living \ Dying u. 
it § 4,(1870) 348 For whose interest the Spirit makes inter- 
pellations with groans and sighs unutterable, a 1670 Hacket 
Cent, Sernt. (1675) xoxs The personal Complaint of the Souls 
under the Altar, and not the interpellation of their injuries. 

1 2 . A summons, citation. Obs. 

, *599 Fenton GuicciarJ. nt. 140 To put the Duke of Myllan 
in contumacie, it were necessarie to haue interpellation. 
X726 Ayliffe Parergon x8o In all Extra-judicial Acts, one 
Citation, Monition, or Extra-judicial Interpellation is suffi- 
cient. 

f 3 . The action of breaking in upon with speech 
or otherwise ; interruption. Obs. 

x6sx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. | 33. 490 The Arch- 
bishop had enjoyed the same for a long lime, without inter- 
pellation or disturbance. 1640 Bp. Hall Efiisc. Ep. Ded. 
5, 1 had need to crave pardon of your Majestic for the bold- 
iiessc of thU interpellation. 1647 H. Song o/Soitl i, 

II. xliv, Good Sir, I crave pardon If so 1 chance to break 
that golden twist You spin, by rude interpellation. i663 
— Div. Dial. 11. x. (1713) 119 So frequent and palpable 
Interpellations In humane affairs would take away the Use- 
fulness of both. 1829 Landor lyks. 11846) II. 33/3 Such 
writers have confined their view. . to . . sophistic reasonings, 
and sarcastic interpellations. 1834 Isteklocation z]. 
4 . Sc. Law. Prevention, hindrance. Cf. Inteu- 

PEIi 3. 

1814 Act 54 Geo. //I, c. 137 § 3 margin. Arrestments at 
Market Cross, &c, no sufficient interpeyation, 

6. The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in the French or other foreign legislative Chamber) 
by asking from a Minister an explanation of some 
matter belonging to his department. 

It may lead to a debate and division, and thus answers 
both to*a>king a question’ in the British House of Com- 
mons. and to a ‘ motion for the adjournment of the House ' 
in order to call attention to a mutter of urgency. 

1837 Carlyle Pr. Bey. I. in. hi, He is standing; at bay : 
alone ; exposed to an incessant fire of questions interpella- 
lion-^ objurgations. x86t Sat. Bctf. 23 June, The last in- 
vention in this u-ay is the word * intcrpclUtion *. When an 
Oppo'ition member of a foreign Parliament asks a question 
of a Minister, he is said to * put an interpellation’. 1667 
.Horn. Star aS Jan., If you put a question in the House of 
Commons you c-innot have a debate. But an ‘ interpella- 
tion ' is really equivalent to our * motion *. It alwa>*s opens 
with a long ^^ech, and usually leads to a long dc^te. 
1893 Ntition (N.V.) 9 Feb. 99/3 The intcrpellaiions already 
announccil arc numerous, 

laterpellator (imt3JpelF‘*tDi). [a- L. inter- 
pcltdtor^ agent-n. from interpelldre : see Ikteupkl.] 
One who interpellates: +a. An interrupter (o^r.). 
b. One who addresses an interpellation. 

1623 CocKERAM. Jfiierpellaior^ whidi interrupts. 1859 Sat. 


Rev. VIII, 568/1 The Cabinet ts enjoying re.st from the 
awkward interruptionsofParlianienlaLryinlerpellators. 1881 
Daily News 8 Nov. 5/5 Rumours circulated by extreme 
Radial journals that he was only a complaisant interpeU 
lator. 

f lutsrpe’Zld! ppi- a. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- i 
-t- Pen v.^ (pa. ’piiic. /enttgdj pc/Pd^pent).’] Siiut 
in, confined, or enclosed between. • 

z62X G. Sandys Oviifs Piet. iv.(i626) 76 Thus, while they 
[the Meneldcs] corners seeke, thin films extend From Hghtncd 
iims, with small beams inler-pend {ienttesque incCudunt bra- 
chia pennx\. ['I'he * small beam-s ’ arc die long .slender meta- 
carpal bones between which the * thin film ' of a bat’s wing 
is stretched.} 

Interpe’ndent, a. (jA.) [Inteu- i a ] 
i" 1 . Hanging between two things, courses, etc. ; 
hesitant, undecided. Obs. rare. 

1708 Brit. ApoUo No. la. 2/3, 1 am still interpendent. 

2. 5= Interdependent, rare. 

1855 Bailey Pfystict etc. 57 Interpendent harmonies of 
song. 

tB. sb. One who ^ hangs between; one who 
belongs to neither of two parties. (In quot. with 
play on Independent^ Obs. 

X647 Ward Simp. Cobter 37, I am neither rresbyterian, 
nor plebhbytertan, but an Interpendent. 

luterpe'uetrable, a. [Inter- a a.] Capable 
ofnmtum penetration. 

x86o J. Young ProiK Reason 74 It i-; not in the nature of 
things, that these qualities should be interpenetrable or con- 
vertible. 

Interpenetrant (intaipe-n/irant), a. [r. I.v- 
TEU- 2 a + L. penetrani-emt pr. pple. of feneirare 
to penetrate.] Interpenetrating. 

X839 Bailey Festus vi. (1852) 81 With these . . I mix* and 
serve All with each order interpenetrant. x88x L. Fletcher 
in Nature XXV. 49/2 The twin plane of the two interpene- 
trant tetrahedra. 

luterjienetrate (intajpe-n/tre't), v. [Ix- 

TEB- I.] 

1 . trans. To penetrate between the parls or par- 
ticles of (anything); to penetrate thoroughly; to 
pass through and through, permeate, pervade. 

1818 SiiPXLEY Eugan. Hills 3x3 Living things .. And my 
^irlt . , Interpenetrated He By the glory of the sky. - 1825 
Coleridge Statestru Man. (1858) I. App. B. 458 It follow.s, 
that reason . . must be interpenetrated by a power, that re- 
presents the concentration of all m each. 1634 AIedwih 
Angler in Wales I. 59 The water is everywhere interpene- 
trated by air, which the fishes br^the. 1872 Huxley Phys. 
VI. 144 The food.. thus becomes interpenetrated .. with the 
salivary fluid. X883 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 645 Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Ar.-ibs, and Levantines interpenetrating the country, 
b, intr. 

1879 1^* ^1* Wallace .4 xiv. 269 Ouing to the 

great amount of sea which interpenetrates among the 
islands. 

2. intr. To penetrate each other; to unite or 
mingle by mutual penetration. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1850) I, xui. 1x9 Law and 
religion thus Interpenetrating neutralized each other. 1820 
Shelley Fis, o/Sea 130 At one gate They encounter, but 
interpenetrate.^ 1870 Baldw. Brown Truth 278 No 
order keeps to itself, they all interlock and interpenetrate, 
b, tratis. To penetrate reciprocally. 

1843 Trench Five Serm. Cambr, 43 Sin and suffering do 
ever interpenetrate one another. 1873 Sv.monds Grk. Poets 
it. 6r The influence of love and harmony kept the elements 
joined and interpenetrated. 1875 Croll Climate T. xiii. 
3x9 The polar current and the Gulf-stream are mutually 
interpenetrated. Expositor Isen. j 8 Two main spliercs 
of thought . . overlapping and interpenetrating each other. 

3 . Arch. {Jrans. and intr.') To appear as if pene- 
trating or passing through a moulding, etc. See 
Interpenetration 3. 

1840 Willis in Gwilt Arehit. (1876) 933 Knobs which 
really represent the Gothic base of a square mullton on the 
same plinth with the holloxv chamfered mullion, and inter- 
penetrating with it. 186^ Bouteli. Her. Hist, .y Pop. xxx. 
(ed. 3) 45Z Their shafts interpenetrating the mouldings of 
tlie panels and tracery'. 

Hence Interpe-netraling ppl. a. 

*®73' SvMoNO.s Crk. Poets xii, 409 They blend and mingle 
in a concord of separate yet interpenetrating beauties. 18W 
Spectator 22 Sept. 1292 The extreme complexity of the 
various interpenetrating systems of iaw under xvhich the 
.American citizen lives makes him a slave to lawyers. 

Interpenetrate (intajpe nrtr/t), ppl. a. [f. 
Inter- i penetrated.] Interpene- 

trated. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

X877 Blackie Wise Plen 303 That true world above . , 
Peopled with stars, and interpenetrate By native glory. 

Interpenetration (imtsipcn/trci-Jfan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.j The action of interpenetrating or fact 
of being interpenetrated. 

1 . The action of penetrating between or among ; 
the passing through and through ; deep orthorough 
penetration. 

^ a xSza Shelley Ess. Lett., Def, Poetry i. (Camelot) 35 1 1 
is . . the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our 
own. x8« Maine llist. Inst. ii. 58 'nicre has certainly 
been nothing like an intimate interpenetration of ancient 
Irish Jaw by Christian principle. iBQo A. R. Wallace />/. 
Life I. ix. 184 The interpenetration of the sea into any part 
of the great continents. 

2. Mutual penetration; diffasion of each through 
the other. 

_ xSog-xo Coleridge Friend (1818) HI. 150 That union and 
mtcTpenctration of the unit*ersal and the p.irticular, which 


must ever pervade all works of decided genius .ind iru* 
science. 1857 Kingsley Misc., Gt. Cities II. 359 Acoq” 
plete interpenetration of city and of country. 1877 Lb 

Conte F/tv//.6'‘f<j/.xvi. {1879) 158 Regions or zones in latitude 

. .shade insensibly into one another by inlerpenetratioa. 

3 . Arch. The intersection of two forms; r/rr. an 
independent continuation of mouldings or other 
members past their intersection, so th.'it the identiiv 
ofa member is preservcdafier it has partly coincided 
with another or has been altogetlier swallowed 
up in it. 

1840 Willis in Gwilt'.-Ire/z/V. (1876) 933 In many Flam- 
boyant examples, small knobs and projections may ^ 
observed, and on a superficial view might pass for mere 
unmeaning ornaments, but will be found explicable upon this 
system of interpenetration. 1848 T. Rickman Archit, .Ipp. 
p. Iviii, It has also the interpenetration of mouldings. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Lect. A rchit. 1 . 53 'I’lie groined or intersecting 
vault formed by the interpenetration of two demi-cylindera. 

Interpenetrative (intajpe-nteitiv), a. [Ix- 
TEB- 2 a. j Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 

x86o O. W. Holmes F. fiS6x) 175 Such a muttully 
interpenetrative consciousness there w.as between the father 
and the old physician. 1873 G. Macdonald .S 7 . 

St. Michael (187S) 47 The interpenetrative power cf feeling. 
Hence Inteirpe’uctratively etdv, 
a X834 Coleridge (1830) IV. 197 The philosophic 

principle, that can only act immediately, that ^ interpene- 
tratively, as two gIobule.sof quicksilver, and co-adunati\clj*. 

Interpersonal, -pervade, -petalary, -pe- 
taloid: see Inter- 

Znterpetiolar (intojpe-tiJlai), a. Bot. [f. 
Inter- 4 a Petiole: see Petiolan.] Situated 
between petioles, or between a petiole and the 
axis. AUo Znterpe*tioIaxy a. 

X830 Lindley^ Nat. Syst, Bot. 50 Leaves opposite.. with 
inlerpetiolar stipula:. Ibid. 203 ’ITie interpetioiary stipules 
and seeds of Rublacem. x843/^i:««yO'f/.XXV.45:/i 'Ihc 
umbels of small flowers Interpettolar or disposed alternately 
along a common pedicle. 

Interphalangeal, -piece : see Inter- 6 , 2 b. 
Interpilaster (i ntojpilos’stsi). Arch. [Ixteb- 

3.] The space between two'pilasters. 

1823 P. Nicholso.v Pract. Build. 5x3 Unless ibexe should 
be imposts, or continued cornices.' in the inter-pilasters. 
W.,H. Gregory Egypt II. 361 With a square window m 
every third interpilaster. 

So Interpila*stering sb. (in same sense). 

1828 EijkiES Pleirop. Improv, xo3 To accommodate them 
fpilasiers] and their inierplasterings, to the openings of the 
windows, 

t laterpla'ce, v. Ohs. Hsier- : a, b.] Irm. 
a. To place between or in tlie midst of; 10 
interpose, b. To place between each other or 
alternately, (Only in iass.) 

1548 Gest Fr. Masse in H, G. Dugd.-ile Z!/e App. i. ('St”) 
133 Here am 1 demaunded wether I suppose the Epyslen 
and Gospcll intcrplaccd in the Masse to be ^odly.iOr no. 
1609 Daniel Civ, Wars v». Uv, The Powre ol Lords (thus 
intcr-plact Betwixt the height of Princes, and the Suiei. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iii. iv. 323’ Besides these gates, Jeru- 
salem was be.'iutified and fortified with many towers pro- 
portionably interplaced. 1678 Norris Coll. Mist. (1690) xs? 
Solitude and company are to have their turns, and to oc 
interplaced. ^ . 

Hence Interplaced ppi.a.; Interplacing 
1567 Maplet Cr. P'orcst 8 b, A Gem. .hath his best beauti- 
fying in the varielle and iuterplacing of colours. . *599 
Minsheu Sp. Dict.t Tran'tonidr, to be hidden by the inur- 
placing or comming betweene of some hill or mouniaine. 
1603 Daniel Panegyr, Wks. (17x7) 339 Sirengih . to stand 
Against all th’ intcrplac’d Respondences Of Combinations, 

Interplait (intaiplre-t), v. Also -plat, [ih** 

TEii- 1 b.J titans. To plait together; to intertwine, 
interweave; to intermix in plaits with. Hence 


Interplaited ppl. a. 

1822 Bewick Mem. ii The whins on each side drawn 
gether to grow interplaited at the lops so as to form 
arched kind of roof. 1884 Cassell's Fam. NyS' 3 *^^ 
On the shoulders a small interplaited chenille cap«- * 
W. J. Tucker E. Europeii^ The long thick plaits u* . 
black glossy hair. .were prettily inler-plailed with coiou 
ribbons. 

Intej^lanetary (-pl.-cmctatl), a. [Ixkk- 
4 a.] Situated Ijetwcen tiie planets. 

a x69z Boyle Hist. ,ri/V(i692) i The air.. Is different ho 
the mther (or vacuum) in the.. interplanetary spaces. 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 124 Unless the 
ether in the interplanetary spaces be infinitely clastic. 
Hauchton Phys. Geog. i. 5 Meteoric stones, "hicn e 
the earth’s atmosphere from the interplanetary spaces. 

Interplat, variant of Intkuplait. 
Interplay (i-ntojplt’*), sb . [Inter- 2 n.] i * 
ciprocal play, free interaction ; mutual opcrai. i 
of two things or agents in influencing each others 
action or ch.-iracter. . , 1 -.v* 

. 1862 Dana .Man. Geol. 45 The two [series of 
into one another in mutual interplay. 1870 Lowell-- ‘ 
uty Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 343 That interplay of plot aim 
acter xvhich makes Shakespeare more real*. 
dramatists, 1885 Clodd Myths ^ Dr. ii. xii. 3x8 
lion of the operations of nature was impossible wnii^ 

Jiad no. . knowledge of the interplay of its sc> cral p.'irts- 

So Interplay v. intr., to exert mutual mJIucnix. 

1890 Amer. Missionary (N.Y.) Dec. 403 ar.d 

stjtuiions advance together, play and inlcrphi)' ui>on 
within each other. . ,-t 

+ Interplea. Ohs. rare. [ISTEB-2b.] Alea- 
tory plea. 
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1631 BratHwait Whiinzics^ Undersheriffe No interplea 
nor demurre will ser\ e ; he must timely prevent the occasion 
. . and make the undersherifie his friend, a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Mon. ^1642) 279 Without admitting inter- 

plea of consideration. 

Interplead (intajplrd), Z/. Also 6-7 enter- 
pl9(a)d9. [ad. AF. enterpleder = F; is')etttre- 
plaidet : see Inteu- i a, b and Plead v.J 

1 . zuir. In Law : To litigate with each other in 
order to determine some point in dispute in which 
a third party is concerned. 

1*357 30 Ed 7 U. ///, Hilary (1585) s b, A certein 

iour en propre petaone denterpleder pur le garde de corps.} 
1567 Staunpord Expos. Kings Prerog. 57 Forasmuche as 
the kinge is brought in doubt to whiche of them his hygh. 
nesse maye make lluerie, they therefore muste firste enter* 
plede, and when by enterpleder the priuitie of the bloode is 
tried beetweene them, then his highnesse oughte to make 
the liuerye to him that is tryed to bee the nexte heire, 
1670 Blount Law Dict.^ Enterpicdey signifies to discuss 
or try a Point incidentally falling out, before the Principal 
Cause can be determined. X763 [see Interpleader >]. 1848 
Wharton s.v. The ordinary decree 

is, that the defendants do interplead, and the plaintiff then 
withdraws from the suit. 

1 2 . traits. To plead or allege in excuse or de- 
fence ; to raise as a plea. Obs. 

*594 [see Interpleading below}. X7x6 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. II. 245 So that for bewilder'd Arians to interjilead 
their near related Sabcllian Labyrinths, is but the despairing 
shifts of wilful obstinacy and reprobate ignorance. 

Hence Interplea'ding vbl. sb. 

*594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions, but backe I must returne. 1613 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 335 In euery enterpleading, an office 
must bee found for both. And If one be found heire of full 
age, aud after another within age, the enterpleading shall 
not stay till the full age pf the second, because the other was 
found heire first. X837 Ld, Cottenham in Mylne & Craig 
Etp. II. 21 That rule, if in favour of the interpleading, 
would not be decisive, /iid. 22 Sir John Leach .. refused 
an injunction in an interpleading suit by a broker. 

Interpleader ^intajplrdai). Law. Also 6-7 
enterplQ(a)der, 7 iuterpleder. [a. AF. enter- 
pleder (see prec.), inf. used subst.] A suit pleaded 
between two parties to determine a matter of claim 
or riglit, on which the action of a third party 
depends, esp, to determine to which of them livery 
or payment ought to be made, 

[15x6 Fitzherb. La Grande Abridgsm. 226 b, Le title 
de enterpleder.} 1367 [see Interplead x}, 1607 Cowell 
Interpr.y Enterpleder. z 663 Hale Pre/, KoUds Ahridgm. 
5 Garnishment and Interpleder were large titles at Common 
Lawjbut now much out of use. 17^ Blackstone 
HI. xxvii. 448 There is likewise a bill of Interpleader; 
where a person who owe.s a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, Dut, till the determination of it, he knows not to 
which, desires that they may interplead, that he m.ay be 
safe In the payment. 183: Act x 2 Will. IVy c. 58 A suit 
in equity . .usually called a bill of interpleader. 

b, allrib., as interpleader act, case, issue, order. 
1848 Wharton Law Le.x. s.v., Interpleader act, i Ss 2 
Wm. IV., c. 58. 1883 Ibid, (ed, 7) 428/1 Appeals in inter- 
pleader cases. 1857 Rerr Blackstone III. x.\. 322 He may 
apply to the court or a judge for relief under the statute 
i ik 2 SVill. IV. c. 58, callea the Interpleader Act. Ibid, 
xxvi. 434 If both parties appear, an interpleader issue, to try 
the right of property, is directed. 

Interpleader^, [f. Interplead z'. + -eb^] 
One who interpleads. 

X846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. [But it is doubtful 
whether the word is more than a dictionary assumption due 
to a misunderstanding of prec.] 

Interpledge : see Inter- pre/. 1 b. 
Interpleural (intwpluo-rai), a. Anal. [f. 
Inter- 4a + Gr. Tr\€vpi ribs, side; see Pleural.] 
Situated between the pleurae of the right and left 
lungs ; as interpleural space. 

X879 Holden Aunt, (ed. 4) 122 A space is left between 
them [the right and left pleurte]^ extending from the sternum 
to the spine. ..This interval is called by anatomists the 
interpleural space. 

t Interpley, -ply, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- 
I Plea z'.] inlr. = Interplead 1. 
c 1470 Henryson Fables ^Dog, Scheip ^ Wo/) 45 (Bann. 
MS.) The law sayis it is rycht perelouss Till mlerply [.MS. 
Harl. Till enter in pley} befolr a jugc suspect, 
luterplicate ('intfi'jpUkv't), z;. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. interpliedre (Statius), f. inter between 
-t- pliedre to fold ; cf. implicate, etc.] Irans. To 
fold between or together ; to interfold. Hence 
IntOTplicated ppl. a . ; also f Interpllca'tlou. 

1623 CocKERAM, Interpiicate, to fold vp betweene. 1658 
PniLUPS, InUrptication, a folding between. x584 H. D. 
Traill New Lucian 192 Coil by coil he will unroll the in- 
terpHcated mass. 

Interplight: see Inter- pref. 1 b. 
f Interpoiut, xA Obs.rare~^. [Inter- 3 b.] 
A point or ‘ stop* inserted between words. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xv. 147 The novelty of 
points, errors, interpoints, and the addition of Vowels and 
Accents [in Hebrew Bibles]. 

luterpoiut (intajpopnt), v. [Inter- i a.] 

a. trans. Toput a point or points between (words); 
to interpunctuate ; to furnish (writing, etc.) with 
points between the words, to punctuate. Also^. 

b. inlr. or absol. To insert a point or points. 

'S9 S Daniel Civ. Wars w. Ixxxvw, Her hart canunauds 

her words should pass out first, .And then her sighes should 


interpoint her words. 1635 Heywooo HUrarcIu vit. 442 
Their words were By interpointing so disposed to beare 
A Double sence. x66o H. More M^st. Goal. i. x. 29 There 
. is evasion from this interpretation the Syriack. .inter* 
pointing betwixt (/ say unto thee) and [To day). 1^7 Sir 
H. Maxwell {title) Sixty Years a Queen. Embossed in 
Interpointed Braille [Type for the Blind}. 
Iuterpolabl6 (intoupJflab*!), a. [f. L. inter- 
poldre to Interpolate + -able.] Capable of being 
interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. 
a 1871 De Morgan cited Jn Ogilvie (Annandale) Suppl, 
luteirpolar (-po“‘laj), a.{sb,') [lNTEK-4aJ Situ- 
ated between the poles (of a galvanic batter}', etc.). 

1870 li. M. Ferguson 115 If interruptions be made 

in the interpolar wire. . 1896 Altbutt’s Syst. pled. I. 351 
Some of the results.. may be due to interpolar eUcivolytic 
actions in the tissues traversed by tlie current. z8p8 P. 
IManson Trap. Dis. viu. 147 'ITie extremities [of the plague 
bacillus] taking on a deeper colour than the interpolar part, 
b. as sb. An interpolar wire. 

1882 Mikchin Uttipi. Kincinat. 222 In the case of linear 
flow in an interpolar between two points. 

Interpolary (intoupd^lari), a. Math. [f. In- 
TERPOL-ATE zi. +- auy 3 .] Pertaining to interpola- 
tion. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

t luto'i^pola'te, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. inter- 
poldt-us, pa. pple* of inierpoldre : see next.] In- 
terpolated. a. Interrupted, intermittent, b. Added 
surreptitiously ; inserted. 

With earliest quots. cf. Interpolate v. 5 and obs. F. 
Jilvre inierpoHe (Godef.). 

*547 Boorde BreV. Health cxxxvH. sob, A symple inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man ones a day. A doble inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man twyse a day. X553 A. Wilson 
Jos. /, 125 In the interpolate Fits of Agues. x6sx Baxter 
In/. Bapt. 155 Though the place be most express for Infant 
Baptism, and the Book ancient, yet it is either spurious or 
interpobTte. 1669 Addr. hopejul yng. Gentry Eng. 23 On 
publmk (affairs], their interpolate jealousies . . every where 
bring In growing discontents and murinurings. 

Interpolate (intyjp^fl^h), v. [f.ppl. stem of 
L. inierpoldre to furbish up, to alter, f. inter (IJs- 
TEB- 1 z.)-^ -poldre, related to polire to Polish.] 
fl- trans. To polish or furbish up ; to put a fresh 
gloss on. Obs. rare. 

1623 CocKERAM, Interpolate^ to polish. X706 PniLurs 
(ed. Kersey), To Interpolate {pxo]itx\y \q bring old things 10 
a new form), to new vamp,. .to alter or falsify an Original. 

2 . To alter or enlarge (a book or writing) by 
insertion of new matter; esp. to tamper with by 
making insertions which create false impressions 
as to the date or character of the work in question. 

x6ia Seloen lltustr. Drayton's Poly.olb. xl. <R.), You 
admit Caxsar’s copy to be therein not interpolated, a x 56 x 
Fuller Worthies, i.<»662)2xi AManuscrIptofSir 

Ralph Hoptons . . interpolated with his own hand. 2709 
Phil, Trans. XXVI. 398 They liad no more Allowance to 
alter them than they had to alter and interpolate the Text 
of the Author himself. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. viii. 
258 The poem of Beowulf.. has been much Interpolated by 
Christian transcriber^ 2873 Clark & Wright Maebeih 
(Clar. Press ed.) p. :<i>» We are Inclined to think that the 
play was interpolated after Sbakspeare’s death. 

b. trans/. To adulterate, temper, or modify, by 
new or foreign additions. 

2834 Black-w. Mag. XXXVI. 69^ It was judged sufficient 
to interpolate, as it were, the hostile people by colonizations 
from Rome, 1862 Lytto.n Str. Story 1 . 212 The strange 
notions with which he was apt to interpolate the doctrines 
of practical philosophy, 

3 . T'o introduce (words or passages) into a pre 
existing writing ; esp. to insert (spurioxis matter) 
in a genuine work without note or warning. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. .\i. 257 Words which no Vedelius 
can carp at as interpolated. 2699 Bentlky Phal. Introd. 
22 The same Person has interpolated four Passages more. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1751, In these he [Lauder] inter- 
polated some fragments of Hog's Latin translation of ib.Tt 
poem, 1876 Bancroft Hist. V.S. 11 . xxx. 243 It inter- 
polated into the statute-book the exclusion of papists froju 
the established equality. 

b. trans/. To insert or introduce (fometbing 
additional or different) between other things, or in 
a series ; to intercalate. 

x8o2-za Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 237 You 

may.. oblige me to interpolate a number. .of intermediate 
cau.^es. 1837 Whe'vell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. lor By 
interpolating a mouth of 30 days. 1839 Murchison Sibtr. 
Sy^t. i. iii. 28 A great thickn^s of sandstone Ls there inter- 
polated between the magnesian limestone and the carbon- 
iferous strata, 2843 Mill Logic iii. xii. § 3 Future ex- ; 
perience may. .interpolate another link, ' 

4 . inlr. or absol. To make insertions or inter- 
polations. 

2720 Gay Poems (*745) IL 207 Criticks in CIas.sicks oft in- 
terpolate, But ev'ry word of thine is fi,x'd as fate. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) IX. 329 Have not other writers 
elsewhere interpolated, invented, and footed? 2845 Graves 
Rom. Law in Encyct.Metrop. II.773/1 They were to select 
all that was best, with permission to alter and interpolate. 

f 5 . trans. To interrupt by an interval. (Only 
in/arr.: cf. Interpolate///, a.) Obs. rare. 

a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig.Man. i, til. 79 This motion even 
of the Heavenly Bodies themselves seems to be partly con- 
tinued and unintermitled. .partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. Ibid. 96 'rhe alluvion of the Sea upon those Rocks 
might not be eternally continued, but interpolated. 

6. Math. To insert an intermediate term or terms 
in a series (see Interpolation 3 b). \Yith the 
series, or now usually the term, as obj. j 


2796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 640/2 A general theorem for 
Interpolating any term is as follows. 2882 Ogilvie s.v.. To 
interpolate a number or a table of numbers. 

Hence Inte*rpolated ppl. a.; IntoTpolating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

a 2677 Hale,/’?'/;;;. Orig.Man. 1. v. 113 That Individual 
hath necessarily a concomitant succession of interpolated 
Motions. 2695-6 T. S.MiiH in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
239, I.. found it lb bee the interpolated copy of Symeon 
Metaphrasles. 2796 Huiton Math. Diet. i. 641/r This 
series for the interpolated term will break off, and terminate. 
2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 508/1 Generally speaking. . the inter* 
polaled values are as correct as the tabular ones. 2851-9 
Whlwf.LL in Man.Sci. £ng, 6 j This way of finding the 
exact time of high water (or low water) from obscri’ations 
niade every five or every ten minutes. .is called ‘interpolat- 
ing '. 187s OusELRY Mus. Form 109 Bar 24 is an inter* 
pointed bar to prolong the cadence. 

Interpolation (int3:jpG!Ji*/3n). [a. F. inter- 
polation (Cotgr., 1611), or ad. L. interpoldlidn-em, 
n, of action f. inierpoldre ; see prec. and -ation.] 
fl. The action of furbishing or polishing up, 

2623 Cockeram, Interpolation, a polishing. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., Jnierpolaiion, a new dressing or polishing a 
thing, a^ scowring or furbi.shing. 2678 Cudwouth Intell. 
Syst. I. iv. § 16. 281 Some may still suspect, all this to have 
been, .but a Refinement and Interpolation of Paganism. 

2 . The action of interpolating a writing, ora word, 
etc. therein (cf. senses 2 and 3 of the vb.) ; the 
condition or fact of being interpolated. 

262a Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, iv. 73 Our 
Chronologies, which are by transcribing, interpolation, mis- 
printing. .nowand then strangely disordered. 2720 Water- 
land EightSerm.tu, Any pretence of Forgery or Interpola- 
tion does but expose the Man that makes it. 2838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xnaw. (1866) II, 294 Rules, by which the 
authenticity or spuriousness, the integriiy or interpolation, 
of a writing Is to be judged. 2852 Hussey Papal Power 
iii. 249 This end was carried out by interpolations and falsi- 
fication of ecclesiastical documents. 

b. 'With//. An interpolated word or passage. 
2675-6 Evelyn Let. to Aubrey^ Feb. (R.b I beseech you 
to accept or pardon these trifling interpolations, which I 
have presumed to send you. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 78 ? 6 
'i'hat the word Oxford was an Interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. 2849 W. Irving hiahometsXn. (1853) 
42 Both were pronounced errors and interpolations of the ex* 
pounders. 2W7 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . v. 306 note, That 
the name Aulaf is an interpolation in the text. 

3 . The action of introducing or inserting among 
other things or between the members of any series. 
Also with an and pi. : An insertion. 

1849 I'IvKCHisoN Siluria viii. 172 The interpolation of 
fossihferous. .rocks. 2860 Phillips Li/e20jTh.x Permian 
series contains some Mei^ozoic interpolations. 1864B0WEK 
I Logic ix. 295 The vice (reasoning in a circle] is usually con- 
cealed by the interpolation of intermediate propositions, 
1875 OusELEY Mus. Form ii. 17 An expansion of a regular 
four-bar phrpse of two strains, formed by the interpolation 
of an additional strain. 

b. Math. The process of inserting in a series 
an intermediate number or quantity ascertained by 
calculation from those already known. 

2763 Emerson Melh. Increments iv. The Differential 
Method of Mr. Sterling, which he applies to the summation 
and interpolation of .series. 2816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 
65 The manner of finding an eqii.Ttion between the time and 
any quantity determined by observations, made at given 
intervals of time, is called the Method of Interpolation. 
Ibid. 220 The most useful interpolations are, when the time 
is one of the unknown quantities [etc.}. 1816 tr. Laci oix's 
Dijf. 4 - Int. Calculus 552 One of the principal uses of the 
Calculus of Differences consists in the Interpolation of 
Series. 

f 4 . Interposition of time; interval. Obs. (So 
F. interpolation in Godef.) 

2615 Crookc Body 0/ Man 55 The mutation or change of 
bloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished but by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. 

Iate*rpolativei a. rare. [f. as Inthbpol.vtk 
V. + -IVL.] Having the effect of interpolation. 

xSiyBF.NTHAM.S’iirar Wks. 1843 V. 201 Liberty 

of making amendments amendments emissive, tnterpola* 
live, substitutive. 

Hence Xnte'rpolativelY adv., in the way of 
interpolation. 

2836 G. S. Faber^ Reply Husenbeth 44 note, This . . he 
effects by interpolatively forcing him to say what, in truth, 
he never did say. 

Interpolator (intfi-jpJhhai). [a.L. interpol- 
dtor, agent n. f. inierpoldre to Intkupolate. Cf. 

F. interpolateur (1671 in Godef.).] One who 
interpolates. 

2659 Pearson Creed {iZyp 3-13 What the interpolator of 
Gregory Nyssen’s Homily produccib, lie confoseth taken 
from apocryphal writings, 1^9 Bentley Phal. 463 The 
Interpolator borrow’d it, and clapt It in here. _ 2807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 11. iii. 259 It was denominated by 
Nennius, or his intcrj>olator, Proriucia^ Lodonesie. x 863 
Freeman Norm. Conq. II. App. 528 An interpolator would 
surely have taken care to insert the more famous stories. 

tlnterpoICi Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. znter- 
pol’drex see Intlbpol.vtk. Ci.F. inlerpolcriii.\o 
in Diet. Acad.).'\ =iInterpolatk v. 2 c, 

2677 Collin'S in Rlgaud Corr. Sci. Men {1842) IL 457 
How to add or interpote progressions of squares, cubes, or 
of any other ranks of numbers. 

t InterpO'lisb, Z'. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i a.] trans. To polish here and there or 
at inten'als. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 23 Thou shall make., 
a crowne cntcrx>olisbed [Vulg, interrasilis), fourc finger* 
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INTEBPBEASE. 


INTEBPOLITICAL. 


hi^rh. 1641 IIILTOS CIi. Govt. I. V, Yet all this will not 
fadge, though it be cunningly interpolisht by some second 
hand with crooks and emendations. 

Interpolitical (.-poli-tikal), a. [f. Ixteb- 4 c 
+ Gr. irdJi.tr city, state, after Political.] Pertain- 
ing to the relations between (Greek) cities or states. 

1846 Grote Greece n. ii. II. 341 We are compelled to use 
a word such as interpolitical to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities. 1876 G. W. Cox Getu Hist, 
Greece ni, i. 271 The Athenians were .. fully justified by 
Hellenic interpolitical law in excluding the Megarians from 
their ports. 

IntenDO'lity*. [f. I>’TEa- 2a + Gr, 

noAixei'a citizenship. Polity.] Mutual citizenship. 

1849 L'vttos Caxtojis n. xiii. Ixvi, You, whose whole 
theory is an absolute sermon upon emigration, and the 
transplanting and interpolity of our species. 

Interpone v. Also 6 enter-, 

entre-. [ad. L. viterponere to place between, 
etc. ; rejl, to interfere, f. inter between + ponere to 
place, put] trails, and reft. = Inteupose v. Obs, 
exc. in interpone on^s aiUfioriiy (in Sc. Law). 

1523 WoLSEY in Fiddes Wohey Collect. (1726) 68 Offering 
unto me to interpone their authorities, .therein to the utter- 
most. 1528 Gaudinbk in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. lii. 137 Inter- 
ponirig himself as vicdintorem pacts. 1533 Bkllf.nden 
Livy 1. 11822) 34 He coUeckit all thir odd dayts togidder, 
and interponit lhame with monethis intercalaris ilk xxiv 
yeris anis. 1599 Thynne Auivuuiv.^ (1875^ S3 Yf I shall in- 
terpone my ppynione, I wolde more willingly. . receve Surrey. 
1678 CuDwoRTH Intelt, Syst. i. iv. J36. 624 Porphyrins in- 
terponed it [his Psyche), betwixt the Father and the Sou, 
as a middle between both. 17^ J. Louthian Form of Pro- 
cess (ed. 3) 273 When Application is made to the Sheriff, to 
interpone his Authority to a Baron’s Decreet iZSB Act 
31 < 5 * 32 Fict. c. loi I X07 The Lord Ordinary is hereby , 
authorized .. to interpone his authority to such minute and 
acceptance. z88o DIuirhbad .xi. | 25. 

+ XuterpO'lieBt. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
ponent-enii pr. pple. of interponh'e : see prec.] 
One who or that which interposes, 
iSga Nobody ^ Someb. in Simpson Sc/i, S/ta^s. (1878) 1 . 279 
Murall interponenis twixt the world And their proce^ings, 
1638 Heynvood Lucreee i. ii. Wks. 1874 V. 171 Lop downe 
these interponents that withstand The passage to our throne, 

+ Interponilii'lity. 06s. rare—', [f. */«- 
terponible (f. Isilmohe) : see -ity.] Capacity of 
being interposed. 

1734 tr, Barraio's J/atb. Leci. x. zj6 Space is nothing else 
but the-mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging pardon 
for the Expressions) Iiiterponibillty of .Magnitude. 
Interportal: see Ixteu- pref. 6. 

Interposal (intsipffu-zal). [f. next -al.] 

1 . The act of placing or causing to come between ; 

» Interposition i. 

]\CKSOii Creed \\ iv. § 4 Affiuence or abundance of 
things de.slred without interposal! of indigence, i6^t Futter's 
Abet Rediv., Bradford 182 He was. , wimoat any interposall 
of time, chosen Fellow of Pembrooke Hall. Norris 

Praet. Disc. (1711) III. 167 Nothing that may by its inter- 
posal hinder that immediate con^ct 1893 F. Hale in 
Nation (N.Y.) LVI. 274/2 The interposal of a word or 
words between to and the infinitive. 

2, Intervention, interference j * Interposition 2 , 
1607 Hist. Sir y. Haivk-Mood iv. 7 To prevent the Inter- 
posal of any envious Person. 1743 Richardson /’ ntw/a IV. 
306 My Friends indiscreet Interposals incensed me. 1843 
N.Brit. Rev. III. 321 Their well-timed interposal in favour 
of the ejected families. 

Interpose (intajpJu-z^, v. Also 7 outer-, [a. F. 
interposer (14th c. in Godef.), f. L, inter between -F 
F. poser to place (see Pose) ; substituted for L. in- 
ierponcre (see Interpone) by form-association with 
inllexions and derivatives of the latter, as interpo- 
sitioiij etc. ; cf, compose^ deposej dispose, Cf. also 
F. enireposer (i2-i3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in OF, 
to place alternately or intermixedly.] 

1. 1. trans. To place between (in space or time); 
to put or set between or in an intermediate posi- 
tion ; to cause to intervene. Often with implication 
of obstruction or delay ; cf. 3. 

1599 Mi-vsiieu Sp. Dict.f Inierpuesto^ interposed, put 
betwixt. x6o2 Fuldecke xr^ Pt. Paratl. 25 He is not 
bound to doe any seruicc either in his ownc person, or by 
any other person interposed during his minority. 1647 
May Hist. Pari. i. viii. 8g Much time wa.s interposed be- 
iwccne the severall proceedings against this Earle ofStraf- 
ferd. 1665 Hooke Micro^r. 75 D.arkning ,. a colour, is 
oncly interpoaing a multitude of dark or black spots among 
the same ting’d parts. 1796 Morse Avier. Geos. I. 37 Only 
a small part of the convexity of the globe is interposed be- 
tu cen usand the sun. X870 Rolleston Auiin. Life 129 The 
portions of the pscud-hacmal .system which were interposed 
bclw cen the digestive tract and the dors-al surface. 

tb. To place (things) with intervals, or in 
alternation, to cause to allern.'ite. Ohs. 

x6o2 Warner Alb. Bus. Epit, (1612) 356 The other [wall] 
of Pyles and Tymber sirongW and artificially Interposed, 
i^i Baxtek Nat. Ch. xv. 73 God can..mtcrpoac days with 
nights, and Summers with Winters. 

2. To place or station oneself between ; to come 
between in position, to stand in the way. f a. re/l. 

1601 Shaks. yut. C. II. i. gS What walchfull C^res doc in- 
terpose chemselvcs Bctw'ixc your Eyes, and Xigfit ? 1632 
J. xIaywaud tr. BionJPs Bronu-na 145 Two hundred of 
them falling into a close order, interposed themselves be- 
tween them, (X 1745 Swift (J-k Human frailty will too often 
interpose itself among persona of the holiot funclioo. 

b. intr. (for rejl.) 

i6»5 G. Sandys 't'rav. 124 We offering to rcturijc to tnc 


other, which he fearing, interposed. 1638 Sir T. Hf.rbert 
Trav. (ed, 2^ 161 The river Syndery interposing. 1746-7 
Hervev Medii. (1818) 272 The earth interposing with its 
opaque body, intercepted the solar rays. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India. III. 69 Three columns.. moved to the right, as 
if intending to interpose between the lines and the town. 

3 . trans. To put forth or introduce (action, 
authority, etc.) in the way of interference or in- 
tervention. 

1606 HolljAno Sueton. 13 The Senate came not l^tweene 
nor interposed their authoririe to stop the course intended 
against him. 1798 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 
42 Our arbitration .. will be both acceptable and efficacious 
whenever it shall be interposed. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. 
Detached Th. Bks.^ Expecting every moment when he [the 
owner] shall Interpose hts interdict. 

4 . To put oneself forward or interfere in a matter ; 
to step in between persons at variance or in a per- 
son’s behalf; to intervene, 'ha. reji. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 29 The Patriark and 
other princes,. seeing the danger.. had interposed tbem- 
selues. 1606 Holland Sueton. AnnoL 36 Noble Dames, 
who in old time. .interposed themselves as illediatrices, be- 
tweene the Romans and Sabines. 1625 Ussiicr in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 133 If he interpose himself seriomslye 
herein. 1658 Earl tr. Partita's IFars of CyPrus 28. 

b. intr. 

x6iz Shaks. IFint. T. v. iii. 119 Please you to interpose 
(fair Madam) Kneele, And pray your Mothers blessing. 
1656 Bramhall Replic. iv. 159 It is no innovation for our 
Kings to interpose in ecclesiastical! affairs.^ 17x0 Addison 
Tatter No. 224 ? 3, I shall not interpose in their Quarrel. 
1791 Cowper Iliad VI. 19 None inter^sed To avert his 
woeful doom. X874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 The Arch- 
bishop interposed betAveen the rival claimants to the crown. 

5 . trans. To introduce between other matters, 
or between the parts of a narrative, as an. inter- 
ruption or digression ; to say or pronounce as an 
interruption. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. iiI iv. § 4 That all the fables and 
fictions of the poets were but pleasure and not figure, I in- 
terpose no opinion. 1647 N. B.aco.n Disc. Govt, Bus. .xxxiii. 80, 
1 shall desire leave to enterpose this parenthesis ensuing, 
before I proceed, a 1687 Petty Pot. Arith. iv. (1691) 65 To 
interpose a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 1783 
Gibuon Misc. iVks. (1814) II. 265-6 The Historian, who, 
without interposing his own sentiments, has delivered a 
simple narrative of authentic facts. 18x7 Moore Lalla R. 
(i82a) 171 The Princess .. was about to interjiose a faint 
uora of objection, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, ‘ Do not 
injure an innocent man', interposed the Prince. 

b. absol. or intr. To interrupt, make a digression. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 370 Here Adam interpos'd. 0 sent 
from Heav’n, Enitghtner of my darkness! ‘*1873 E. 
Deutsch Rem. (1874) 77 We must here interpose for a 
moment. 1^5 Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) I, 185 Here Ctesippus, 
the lover of Cleinias, interposes in great excitement. 

II. f 6. trans. To come or be in the way of (a 
person or thing) ; to intercept ; to obstruct, Obs. 

16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 152 We have no liberty, .to 
judge; when Discontents do trouble us. They interpose 
our brightest eminence ofAvisedoni no otherwise than cloudes 
darken the Sunnes glory. 1624 Hevavood Gunaik. v, 258 
All the theeves and robbers that interposed him in his way 
to .Athens, .x67x R. Bohun Witul 278 The great Rivers in- 
terposing us, together with. .many other difficulties. 

t b. To lie between (places) ; to part, separate. 
16x5 G, Sandvs Trav. 46 Arabia felix which siretcheth 
out into the South sea, interposing the Persian and Arabian 
Gulphs. Ibid. 207 Phoenicia is a province of Syria, inter- 
posing the sea and Galily. 

Hence Iiiterpo*sed^/.<r, ; Interpo'sing j- 5 . 
1602 Anthony HEBORNEm.<Jrr/r/77Vr^ Coutfov. (Camden) 
II. 224 Some other interposed ,. dealers in this business. 
1626 Jackson Crrrrf VIII, a. §5 Interposed flashes of this 
day Starr’s brightnesse. 1657 Lxcon Barbadocs (1673) 5 
We often lose sight of them, by interposing of the waves. 
1659 Milto.v Civ. PowrNVs. (1851) 329 Ihose ends which 
he can likely pretend to the interposing of his force therin. 
1730 Savkry in PhiL Trans. XXXVI. 301 No interposed 
Body . . (unless it is magnetical) . . was ever known . . to impede 
or divert any of the Effects^ of a ^lagnet. i 85 o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. vL 43 The ridges.. with their interposed fissures. 

t Interpose, Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] In- 
terposition, interposal. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. \. 154 Countries are divided 
by Geographers .. Naturally. acconJiug to the course of 
Rivws, and interpose of Mountains. 1663 J, Spencer 
j Prodigies Dangerous humors .. which, without 

* if interpose of State- Physicians, presage rume to the 

whole. / bid. 139 Upon the interpose of such impediments. 
InterpOSer (intojpffu-zoj). [f. as prec. + -ERk] 
One Avho or that Avhich interposes or intervenes. 

159^ Shaks. Merch. V. m, ». 329 No bed .shall ere be 
guilty of my stay. Nor rest be interposcr twixt vs twaine. 
1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. x, 533 IVinces should be inter- 
po.^ers in Ecclesianicall affaires. 1685 F.Spexce tr. Varitlas* 
Ho. PIedieis 173 Some affairs that could not be negotiated by 
an interposer. 18^6 J. Gilwebt CAr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 69 
Ihc oc^ions of interpo-ition arc Avidely different, as well 
as the circumstances of the interposer. 

Interposing (iotoip^'zii)), ///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING j That interposes (in senses of the vb.). 

G. Sand^C^VV Met. xv, (1626) 3x1 So Zanclc once 
on Italic conftnd; 'HU interpof^ing waiter their bounds dis- 
loynd. 1647 May Hist. Pari, u i, 7 Without any interpos- 
ing authority. 1725 Pops tXiyss. x. 521 My interposing 
tram For mercy plemlcd. iB^dKEaLuin LyraApost. (1841) 
57 ho dreary seem'd Death's interposing veiL 
Hence latorpo’slagjy adv., in an interposing 
manner, by way of interposition. 

18^ Whitehull 277 Said the president, intcrpo'ingly. 

T InterpO’Slt, sb. Obs. rarr. [ad. L. inter-- 


posil-um, neut. of pa. pple. of interponlre to place 
between : see Interpone.] A place to which 
goods are brought for distribution ; an entrepot. 

a 1827 W. Mitforo cited in Webster (1828). 


t luterpo'sit, t/. Obs. rare’ 


[f. L. inter- 


posit-, ppl. stem of interponere : see ^NTEBpo^•i•• 
ci. deposit yh.l trans. (?) To put forth, advance. ' 

1678 R. R[ussell) Geber 11.^ L 1. iii. 28 Some, uho aie 
Slaves, loving Money. .are afraid to interposit the ncccisan* 
charges. 

Interposition (imtojpozi-Jon). [a. F. inter- 
position, OF, also -icion (12th c. in Hatz.-Dann.) 
ad. L. interposition- em, n. of action from initr- 
ponhe to Interpone. Not derivalionally related 
to Interpose, but associated with it in OF, by 
contact of form, and adoption of -poser as rirtui 
representative of L. -pon^’e \ cf. composition^ dis- 
position, etc.] The action of the vb. Intekposl 

1 . The action of placing something or oneself 
between ; the fact of being placed or situateci be- 
tween ; intervention. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. (MS. Digby 250) If. ^Sb/i 
So h® mone ha)? made diuisioun By here sodein inter* 
posicioun, 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 253 If 
..the sea did extend, without inttrposition of land. 1585 
\V. Webbe Bu£-. Poeine (Arb.) 56 One verse either loime- 
diatly, or by mutuall interposition, may be aunswerablc to 
an other. 1741 T. Robinson Gavethiud n. xi Wiifioiittha 
Interposition of a Female Parent. 1840 Dic^ns Bare. 
Riid^eWliif He made the cell., black by the interposition 
of his body. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Bmp. il (1675) 8 
The sovereign’s person .. was removed further froni ihe 
subject by the interposition of a hast of officials. 

b. An instance of this; sometimes quasi-r^wr., 
that which is interposed. 

1650 Cromwell Lett. 4 Sept, in Carlyle^ The enemy 
. .gathered towards the Hills ; labouring to make a perfect 
interposition between us and Berwick, 1665 Sir T.H tRBtRT 
Trav. (1677) 58 A Narrative . . which though It may appear 
tco great an inteiposiiion to our travel, will.. I hopefind 
acceptance. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 222 A shelter and a 
kind of shading cool Interposition, as a summers cloud. 
1656 Whiston The. Earth iv, (1722) 353 The Seasons \iere.. 
without any quick Interpositions 01 Day and Night to dis- 
turb them. 1834 [see Inteklocation). 

2 . The action of interfering or inten'ening in a 
matter; intervention between persons or in a per* 
son’s behalf; interfeience, mediation. \Vith 
and pL, an instance of this. 

1461 Pasicn Lett. No. 415 II. 50 Lete sum interpaucion 
go a twix you and my mastres your moder. 1^03 rtOHo 
Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 24B Nature in geiieiail disavowctii 
her [Reason’s] jurisdiction and interposition, tojo m 
Somers Tracts I. 8 The Pacification was effected wholly by 
Interposition of the English Ccmmissioner.s. ifiS^ WniSTOs 
The. Earth iv, (1722) 303, 1 take [it) to be a Miraculous 
Interposition very worthy of Gcd. 1769 yunUaLdh i* i® 
By the immediate interposition of Providence. 1369 RobtRi- 
soN Hist. Ckas. V (1756) HI. xii. 401 His inicrpoMUcrs m 
her favour became more cold. 1875 Maine Hni. /««• 
ix, 255 The interposition of the Praetor and the 
of his mediation expanded into the AdmiuLiration of 
in the Roman Stale. 1877 Sparfow Strut, xxu. 098 in i 
matter of leljgion, man needs the diiect interposition ® 
divine authority. 

+ 3 . A paienthesis ; a digression. Chs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. {1580) 171 Some use so many 
positions, botlie in their talke and in their wiityng, to 
,thei make their saiynges as daike as hclle. 

Intexpositive (-fp-zitiv), a. and ih- y- Y 
2nterpositif{Go6^i.), ad. L. type ^wterposUrensA- 
ppl. stem of interponere : see Interpone.] a* 
Bot, Characterized by being placed between cer- 
tain structures. i*b. sb. Something interposed. 
x6so Hubbert Pill Formality 87 Having a form 

ness, but denying the power thereof, .this intcrposiuvet 

ecHpseth the brightness and glory that mens .actions • 
before seem to carry with them. x8£S Mayne^-t/clL . * • 
luterpositivus, . . applied to stamens situated betiieen 
divisions of a simple perianth, .inierpositive. 

tl-uterpost. Cbs. raie-\ ^ [a. F. cnirepU 
formerly entrepost, ad.L, interposihivi '. see^JNTh 
posit jA] a commercial centre, an entrepot. 

169s hloxTEUx St. OloiCs Mofvcco 141 Cadiz is ihe Jn 
post to all the Traffick of Engkmd and Holland. 

t Interpo'sure. Obs. [f. Inteiuose v. 
-URE ; cf. composure, disposnret exposure.} 
action of intei posing ; inlci position, interposal. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. xx. {1677) 37 'f 
posures do eclipse her; yet this i-s a PtmcipRl- * « . 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 31 The ^hihcmciaii Mcr 
that he might the more easily redeem ,%cham 

posure of a man bom jn the Country'. ‘ for 

Jfyst. fm,j. .3 The. .Inicrposurc of several 
removing the Grounds of our Differences 
byan Indulgence. X733 Watts ” 734 / ^ 
To represent the great Engine of this viable • 
rnovin^ onward in its appointed Course, vuinoui 
tinual mlerposure of His Hand. 

Interpour: see Inteu- /;■</■. i b. 
Interprater, tionce-xud. [f. I.ntlu- z » 
Prater.] One who prates at intervals. 

. .59. Lvlv Sa/‘/ta IV. lii, You arc no inteiprcicr, 
inlerpraier, harjiing always upon love, nil jou ic as 
•xs a narper. ■ •.* TvTl'R* 

t Interprea'ee, v. Obs. rare-'. I'- \ ' 

I a + prease, Press v.] intr. To press la 
1615 CilArvus 1V.E96 . 1 mayiutcrpiease, wa>-i^)i 

and take him. 
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INTBRPRETATOR. 


. Interprement : see Interprki’Ament. 
Interpressure: see a a. 

Interpret (inta-jpret), v,. terms: 4-7 in- 
terpreta, (5 -pritt), 6 Sc. interpreit, (enter- 
prit), (7 enterpret), 6- interpret. Pa. pple, 
interpreted ; also 5 interpred} 6 interpret, 
[a. F. interpreter (istK c. in Littre), or immed. ad. 
L. interpreiari explain, -expound, translate, un- 
derstand, also in pass, sense, to be explained, mean, 
f. interpres, ‘prct-cm an agent, explainer, expounder, 
translator^ dragoman, f. inter between + root cor- 
resp. to Skr, prath- to spread abroad.] , 

1 . Uans. To expound the meaning of (sometbing 
abstruse or mysterious) ; to render (words, writings, 
an author, etc.) clear or explicit; to elucidate; to 
explain, f Formerly, also, To translate (now only 
contextually, as included in the general sense). 

^ 1382 Wyclif Dan. v. i5, 1 herde of ihee» that tbou mayst 
interprete derke thingis, and vnbynde bounden thingis. 
— Matt. i. 23 His name shai be clepid Emanue), that is 
interpretid \.glo$s or expounid], God witli vs. 1483 Caxtox 
Gold. Leg. 295 b/i Leuy is intei^ired assuinpie or apptyed 
or putte to. 15x3 Douglas /-Encis ix. Prol. 74^My lewitnes 
Schup to enterprit . . Thys maist renovnit prince of 
poetry. 1^88 A. King tr. Canisim' Catech. 81 Quhilk 
words y* kirk hes so diligentlie interpret. _ 1617 RIoryson 
Ilin. I. 242 We returned againe to him, with our Rluccaro 
to interpret our words. 1737 Whistox yosephns^ Antiq, 
Diss. i, According to hts usual way of interpreting authoi-s, 
not to the words but to the sense. 1837 H. RIiller Test. 
Rocks ii. 76 Be it enough for the geologist rightly to inter-, 
pret the record of creation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Eeon, 11. i. 
119 The law interprets .. his wishes with regard to the 
disposal of his property. 

b. To make out the meaning of, explain to one- 
self. 

179SC0WPER PitiringTime Antic, 6Tlie child who knows 
no better, Than to interpret by the letter A story of a cock 
and bull. 1866 Geo. Eliot /*. i. (i868> 14 That her 
knowledge of the youth of nineteen might help her little in 
interpreting the man of thirty-four. 1892 Westcqtt Gospel 
of Life 294 It is a final fact of our nature that we must 
interpret the phenomena of human life. 

c. In recent use : To bring out the meaning of 
(a dramatic or musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.) by artistic representation or performance; to 
give one’s own interpretation of; to render. 

1880 Athciisum 7S Dec. 876/t The two female characters 
..were interpreted with striking success. x888 Mus. H, 
Ward R. Elsmere n.xii, She was playing ^Yagne^, Brahms, 
and Rubinstein, interpreting ai\ those passionate voices of 
the subtle.4t moderns. 

2 . To give a patticular explanation of; to ex- 
pound or take in a specified manner. Also, To 
construe (motives, actions, etc.) favourably or ad- 
versely. (In quot. 1709, To attribute /<;.) 

c X380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 306 As princes of prestis, 
and Phariseis joyned wib hem, wolen interprete Goddis 
!awe, aff hem sUal it he taken. 1484 Caxtos Curial 4 b, To 
make false relacion ne to interprete euyl my worde. iS49 
Compt. Scot, To Rdr. 17 Interpreit my intentione fauor. 
abiye. 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 89 King of Rloab, 
who being besieged .. sacrificed his eldest sonne: which 
yet some interprete of the eldest .sonne of the King of 
Idumasa. 1626 Do.SNBi'^wL iv. 35 As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others interpret others well. 1651 Hodbes 
Leviaih. ir. xxiii. 124 No Commission that can be given 
them, can be interpreted for a Declaration [e^J. 1709 
RIrs. RIanley i'e’rri?/ Mem. (1736) IV. 141 The Difficulty of 
Access was often interpreted to, what she was not .at all 
guilty of, Pride, 1741 RIiddleton Ciceyo I. vi. 457 Com- 
monly interpreted of thobc of Alexandria. 1758 S.mollett 
Hist. Eng. (1800) 11. 727 This transaction was interpreted 
into a bribe. 18^6 Froudf. Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 393 Each 
of them perhaps interpreted their engagements by their own 
wishes or interests, 

tb. To render, explain, or translate by a speci- 
fied term. Ods. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. Vllf, c. 13 No person ..being a 
common Baker, Brewer. .shall be interpreted or ^pounded 
handicrafts men. 1605 Veustegan Dec. InielL iii, (1628)80 
Friga is also interpreted for Venus. x6go Icmplg Arr., 
Gardens Epicurus 29 All the sorts of their RIala, which we 
interpret Apples. 

3 . absoL or mtr. To make an explanation ; to 
give an exposition ; spec, to act as an interpreter 
or dragoman, f Formerly, also, in general sense, 
To translate. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor, xii. 30 Wher alle speUen with langagesi 
wher alle interpreten OT expowncnlt Fleming 

Panopl. Epist. 253 To interprete out of the Greeke tongue 
into the Latine. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 
285 Euery one wil construe and interpret thereon at his 
pleasure. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 38 Pe-unes 
. .ready . . to serve you, cither to Interpret, to runne, go 
arrands or the like. 1667 RIilton P, L. xi. 33 Unskilful 
with what words to pray, let mee, Interpret for him. 2860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun (Tauchn.) II. vii. 82 Each must 
interpret for himself. 

+ 4 . mtr. To signify, to mean. Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 10; Sophi by all Hkelyhood was 
giueii him with regard to his reformd profession, as the 
word interpretsi 

Hence InteTpreted ppl. a. ; IntsTpreting vbt. 
sb. and ppL a. 

X382 Wyclif x Cor. xii. 10 Interpretynge [gloss or expown- 
yngl of wordis. cisoo Melusine Aftir the mterpretyng 
made by you of her owne name. 2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
313 An interpreted and an intended unction of our Saviour. 
2892 Pall Mail G. 27 Alar. 2/3 He [Freeman] was an inter- 
preting hislQtian. 


f Int6*rpl*et, Obs.rare'^K \z6^. h. inter- 
pret-em, or F. interprhe (14th c. in LitUe).] An 
interpreter. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Potsie (Arb.) 29 The hcauenly Poets .. 
Dame Naturs trunchmen, heauens interprets trewc. 

Xutex'pretable (intS'JpretabT), a. [ad. late 
L. interpretdbilis (Tert.), f. interpretdri to Inter- 
pret : see -BLE. Cf. obs. F.znterps'etair/e (Godef.).] 

1 . Susceptible of interpretation, explicable. 

2611 Florio, luterpetraiile, xnterprctable. 2672 Stilli.ng- 
FLeeT Idol. C/i. Rome (ed. a) 37 The letter of the Scripture 
as interpretable by every private mans reason. 1852 Tail's 
Mag. XIX. 552 It bada real, vocal, interpratable language, 
2859 I.. Taxlqr Logic iu Tkeot. 49 They ate &cLs that are 
not xnterpretable by consciousness. 

2 . Capable of being interpreted or construed in 
a specified manner. 

1650 Pind. HammotuTs Addr. 34 ’Tis not .. intelligible 
to me, how those words . . should be . . interpretable to any 
further sense, 1722 Wollaston Relig, Nat. 1. 12 Covering 
the head with a hat ..is In itself an indifferent thhig, and 
people by usage or consent may make it iiilerpretable either 
ivay. 2826 Coleridge S/atesm. Man. 357 The words of 
St. John. . . ate in their whole extent interpietable of the 
understanding. 1862 H. Sfencer First Prhtc. iL iii. § 47 
(1875) 163 Such alleged further forms are inierpretable as 
generated by the primary form. 

Hence Znterpretabi'Uty, Ixite*rpretable&ess> 
thequality of being interpretable; Inte'rpretably 
adv.^ in an interpretable manner. 

2679 T. Goodman Penit, Pardosted 1. ui. (2723) 60 Whereas 
the habits were voluntarily contracted, the effects are inter- 
pretably so too. 2685 H. RIore Cursory Refexions iS The 
Natural Interpretableness of the Apocalypse that way. 1898 
Fraser Reid v. 66 The uniformity and therefore interpre- 
tability of nature. 

t Inte*rpretameilt. Obs. rare. Also erron. 
interprement. [ad. L. iuterpretameut-nvi, f. 
interpretdri to Interpret: see -iiENT. Cf. obs. 
F. interpreiemenl.l Interpretation. 

264s Milton Tctraeh. (1851) 226 This bold interpreiament 
. . cannot stand a minute with any competent reverence to 
God or his law. 2802 Knox & Jedb Corr. I. 47 The He- 
braisms .. are peculiarly suseeptible of useful interprement. 

tlnteTpretate, nr. Obs, rare. [.id. L. 
interpretdt-tiSy pa. ppleT of interpretdri lo Inter- 
pret.] Interpreted; understood. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (2532) 93 Without y> knowlege or lycence 
expresse of theyr soueraync, or at Icest interpretate. 

Inte‘rpretate,2^. Now rare or Obs. Also 6 
enter-, [f. L; inlerpretdt- ^ ppl. stem of interpre- 
tdrl to Interpret.] =# Interpret v. 

<’2522 Bp. R. Fox in Ellis Lett. Ser, ti. II. 8, I beseche 
your good lordship favorabely & benlngly to interpretate & 
take the premisses. 1534 Whitinton IuuyesOjfces\. \ii\o) 
64 This temperaunce that we enterpretate so as 1 haue 
sayd. 168^ DOYLE Enq, Notion Nat. 407, I hope that any 
. . Expressions . .will be Interpretated with congrulty to t)ie 
Title and avowed Scope of thb Treatise, a 2763 Byrom Crii, 
Rem. Horace (R.), When they take interpretating pains, 
Sometimes the difficulty still remains. x8^ T. Wright tn 
Intelt. Observ. No. 50. xio To interpretate.. the inscription 
of the Newton Stone. 

luterpretatiou (intaupr/l^-j^n). Also 4-6 
-cioun, -cion(n)0, -cyon, 5 enterpretaciouu, 
(•teysoun). [a, F, interpretation (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or inimcd. ad. L. interpretation-emy 
n. of action from interpretdri to Interpret ; cf. 
AF, entrepretacion (Godef. Compt.'), The form 
cnterpreteysowi represents an OF. semi-popular 
form in -aisoiij after raison, saisan, etc. ; cf. AF. 
mterpreiiso{u)n (like orison^ venison), 

2292 Britton h. viit. § 3 Pur ceo voloms qe a nous soint Ics 
dotaunces et les deloyaunces moustrez, ct qe par nous soint 
fetes les interpretisouns.] 

1 . The action of interpreting or explaining ; ex- 
planation, exposition, \ By interpretation, infer- 
entially; =Intebpretativ£Ly. 

Interpretation of Nature, a phrase used by Bacon to 
denote the discovery of natural laws by means of induction. 

. 1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. i. 20 Ech prophecic of scripture is not 
niaad bi propre interpretacioun. 2529 More Dyaloge u 
Wks. 142/2 In the interpretacion we may paraduenture 
styck, Is it not so? 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiv. § x 
For the re.il and exact form of judgement, we refer ourselves 
to that which we have spoken of the interpretation of nature. 
2692 South 22 Serm. (1697) I. 441 Neither can he Will the 
Means, hut he must Vcrlually, and by Interpretation at 
least, Will the End. 1765 BiACKSTouECowinj. I. Intiod. 58 It 
may not be amiss to add a few observations concerning the 
interpretation of laws, 286<7 Huxley in Sci. Opin. 22 Apr. 
464/2 The knowledge .. requisite for the just interpretation 
of geological phenomena. 

fb. The faculty or pott er of interpreting. Obs. 
1526 Tindale 2 Cor. xii. 10 To won is geven the vlter- 
aunce off wisdom.. To another the interpretacion offtonges. 
2552 Ab?. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 'ITie gift of the haly 
spirit, callit interpreiatio sernwnutn, the interpretation of 
wordis. 

2 . An explanation given ; a way of interpreting 
or explaining ; t a comment, a commentary {obsl). 

2390 Gowek Cottf. I. 245 Of., straunge interpretations, 
Problemes and demaundes eke Hts wuedome was to finde 
and seke. c 2450 Mirour Saluacumn 1027 After of this 
dreme herd he swtlk inierpremcionne. 1535 Jove Apot. 
Tindale (Arb.) 42 Neihcris the interpretacion of that worde 
resurreccioii my priuate inte^retacion. 1582 C Carule 
Z);sc.Pr/t!r’si.»/5-(iit!e-p.),Anintcrprc«ttionupontheSecond 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Tbessalonians, the second chapter. 
1651 Lilly Chas. I (1774) 25* The ambiguity of oniclcs, and 


their arabodextrousinterprctalions. 2732 Bcrkelcv Aid/ hr. 
vi. § 25 He . , ridiculed allegorical interpretations. i8£6 G. 
•J^Iacdonald Ann. Q. Ncighb. xi. (1S78) 191 Perhaps 1 may 
have put a wrong interpretation on the passage. 

. b. Constriiclion put upon actions, purposes, etc, 
* X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 253 aujt for to soften 
^ opiniouns of fonde men wi^ better interpretacioun. i£oS 
D. T. Ess. Pol, <5* I^Ior. 56 Wee are bounde to give cur 
neighbours proceedings a charitable interpretation. 2692 
Dryden St. Enremont’s Ess. 94 Whatsoever Interpretation 
Tacitus has given of so prudent a Design, 1709 Addison 
7n://«?r No. 208 P 3 They give mean Interpretations and 
base Motives to the worthiest Actions. ' 1874 bias. Oi.iniAST 
Mak. Florence X. (2877)257 Things he had done whidi no 
charitable interpretation could explain away. 

C. The lepiesentation of a pan in a ditimn, or 
the rendering of a musical composition, accoiding 
to one’s conception of the authors idea. 

1880 Athcnxum 25 Dec. 876/1 The part of Cav<andra . . is 
<mpable of more various interpretation than that cf her rival. 

y. The way in which a thing ought to be inler- 
preted; proper e.xplanation; hence, Signification, 
meaning. 

CX400 tr. Sccrcta Secret., Ccv. Lordsh, tc6 Bytokenynge 
or enterpretej soun of wordcs ys so as Jie esprit of word, and 
J>e endytynge ys )je body, and ]je vvritynge ys |«: clcthynge 
of wordys and spekynge. 2552 T. Wilson Logike (25S0) 49 
To whom the interpretation of a Noune docth agre, to the 
^ame also the Noune it sclfe agreeth. 2843 Polson Eng. 
Lain in EucycL Melrop. 822/1 (Jur law ,. claims to deter- 
piine the interpretation and effect of ev'ery deed or will exe- 
cuted here, 2667 Maurice Patriarchs 1/ Lawg. i. (2877) 
34 Man finds his meaning and interpretation in ()od. 

. + 4 . The action of translating; a translation or 
tendering of a book, word, etc. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Prol. foshua, If the oold oonllche inter- 
pretacioun plese to hem. 2447 Bokenha.m Scynt^s (.Ro.xb.) 
44 Aftyr the reulys of interpretacyon Anne is as mychc lo 
seyn as grace. 2526 Tindale yohn i. 2 Tbou shall be called 
Cephas; which is by interpretacion, a stone. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 279 Whatsoever Interpretations 
there have beene since, have been especially effected with 
peference unto . . the Greeke and Hebrew text. 

Hence I&te^rsreta’tional a., of or peitaining to 
interpretation. 

1867 Lichtfoot in Contemp. Rev. V. 407 note. In its inter* 
pretational purpose. .the work of Basilides would present 
a parallel to the exposition of Papias, 

Interpretative (ints*jpi/’f<j’tiv), a. [f. L. 
interpreidT, ppl. stem of interpretdri lo Interpret 
. + - 1 VE. Cf. F. interpretatif in Hatz.-Darm.) 
and obs. F. interprdativement (Godef. CompI.'>.'] 

1, Having the chaiacter, equality, or function of 
interpreting; serving to set forth the meaning (a/* 
something) ; explanatory, expository. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agri/pa's Van. Aries xcvii. 272 b, The 
true diuinitee. .aUo is deuided in two partes : for the one U 
Propbelicall, the other Interpietatine. a 1638 Medk Rei>er, 
Cod’s Ho. i. Wks. (1672) 11. 344 That interpretative expres- 
sion used in the New Testament of the Lord's descent upon 
Mount Sinai. 2737 Wat i.rland Ettcharist 98 1‘hcsR arc 
not meie Allusions to the Sacrifices of the Old Teatamentj 
but they are inteipretative of them. 27^ Johnson Pref, 
Pict. ? 48 The rigour of jnierpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation, and the w'ord e.xplained, should be 
always reciprocaL 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, ul. to The 
grand power of poetrj' is iis interpretative power. 2882 
Harper's Mag. LXV. 57 One of the new interpretative com- 
poser.<s 2684 American VII. 337 All that is fairly implied 
In it .ns interpreUntive of the Con;>titution. 

2. Deduced or deducible by interpretation or 
jnfeience; inferential, constiuciive, implicit, vir- 
tual. as’ch. or Obs. 

1620 Donne Pseudo-martyr 349 This is accounted an inter- 
preiatiue periury. a 2624 — Biaeataxcc (1644) 151 Though 
concurrence of Examples, and either an expresse or interpre- 
tative approbation of them . .bee equivalent to a Rule, a 2659 
Bp. Browsric Serm. (i674)I..xxvii. 352 Tis an implicit, vir- 
tual, interpretative Atheism and Denial. 1798 in Dallas 
Amer. Law Rep, II. 250 Consiiuctive, or interpretative 
treasons, must be the dread and scourge of any nation that 
allows them. 2870 J. H. 'Nt.\\nKxGra7n, Assent 11. Nii. 204, 

I will call simple assent material certitude; or, lo use a 
still more apposite term for it, interpretative certitude. 

Inte’irpretatively, adv. [f. prec. -r -ly-.] 
In an interpretative manner, a. By way of inter- 
pretation, rare. 

1670 Blount Law Diet. s. v. Emparlance, Kitchin says, 
If he imparl, or pray coniinuance where prajnng continu- 
ance is spoken interpretatively. 2691 Bcveklev Theus. 
Years Kingd, Christ 36 The Four Mettals and Beasts, 
(Interpretatively Kingdoms). 

+ b. By inference, constructively, implicitly. Obs. 
2600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 272 The seculars . . 
meddle no way in any thing .. whereby .n premunire can be 
incurred, no not so much as interpretatively. 2692 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 89 To be Singular in any of oor Actions, is 
ioterpietalively and in effect, to prefer our own Sense and 
Judgment, before that of the World. 1720 Waterland 
Eight Semt. 235 The revealing his Nature, and Character, 
and personal Perfections . . were interprciativcly so many 
qualifying Clauses or Exceptions. 

f lute'rpreta^ior. Obs. [a. late L, inter- 
pritdtor (Tert.), agent-n. f. interpretdri to In- 
terpret.] An interpreter. 

M3*~5o Higden (Rolls) IL 419 Aylon, of the iriLc cf 
Zabulon . . whom the Ixx‘‘ inierpretatorcs do not annumcrate. 
Ibid. V. 397 Au-styn did londe in. .Kentc.. with .. ceriaync 
interpretatorstakcnfromFrouncc. 1533-4 .-irr 25 //rH. VllI, 
c. 22 Henry Goldc loke vpon him to be mterpretatour 
ibeicof. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. t. i. Those imagin- 

ary dreams., of which ArtemidorusCardauus and Sambucus, 
with their several interpretators, have written great % olumcs. 
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Interpreter (intsupretai). Forms: 4-7 in- 
ter-, enterpretour, -or, 6- interpreter. [ME. 
inUrpreiour^ AF. form of OF. interpreteeur^ -ieitry 
also entyepreicttr (Godef.), ad. late L. interpret 
idtor-eiit (Tert.), agent-11, f. interpretCin to In- 
TERpiiET, In 1 6th c. conformed to agent-nouns in 
like spiok-eri see -eb^ 2.] 

1 . One who interprets or explains, f a. An 
official or professional expounder of laws, texts, 
mysteries, etc. ; a commentator. Oh. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll. 32 God sei'h bi Ysaie . . kin enterpretors 
han brokyn ke lawe ajenis Me. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 262/2 
Interpretowre, or expownere, interpret. 1534 JIore Covrfl 
a<;st, Trib. n. \Vks. X177/1 All the olde holye enterpretours, 
haue construed the scripture agaynst them. 1535 Cover- 
dale Num. xxii. 5 Balaam the sonne of Beor, which was 
an interpreter. 1605 Bacon Adi>. Learn, i. v. § 10 They 
convert their labours to aspire to certain second prizes: as 
to be a profound interpreter or commenter. 1678 Buxyan 
Pilgr. r. 23 Then said Christian to the Interpreter, Expound 
this matter more fully to me. 

b. One who interprets a particular thing, or 
interprets something in a particular way ; one who 
explains or puts a construction upon the meaning 
or purposes of a person. Also transf. of things. 

153X Elyot Goik Proheme, I . . beseche your hyghiies to 
daync to be . . defendour of this litle warke agayne the as- 
saultes of maligne interpretours. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, F///, 

1. ii. 82 What we oft doe best, By sicke Interpreters .. is 
Not ours, or not allow’d. 1638 Penil. Con/, vii. 191 Tears 
are a Penitents beat Interpreter. 2833 Brewster Nat. 
Ma^ic iL 17 We have supposed that the spectator .. is a 
faithful interpreter of the phenomena presented to his senses, 
1837 PusEY JZcal Pr<:sence\\. (1869! 185 Our prayers are the 
interpreters of the articles. 1875 Jowett Pinto (ed. 2) 1. 117 
The Poets and the Sophists, who are their interpreters, 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 225 Great ideas and great principles 
need their adequate interpreter, .if they are to influence the 
history of mankind. 

f c. Formerly a frequent title of books explain- 
ing the meaning of technical terms or unusual 
words. Obs. 

J607 CoweLl (title) The Interpreter : or booke containing 
the Signification of Words. 1623 Cockeram (t/lle) The 
English Dictionarie : or, an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. 267a Manley Cowell's Inte/reter Pref., I have 
reserved to u the former Name, and call it The Interpreter, 
which is most proper, as ofjening those obscure terms which 
otherwise are with great difficulty understood. 

2 . One who translates languages, f a. A trans- 
lator of books or writings {obs.'). 

c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 48 lohan k^t 
translatyd kis book . . ful vvys, & leel enterpretour of Ian. 
gages. 1494 Fadvan Chron. t, The Hebrews .. accompc 
for y-* syd terme iii. M. ix. C. sixty and lii yeres ; the 
seuenty interprelours rekyn v. M. C Ixxx, and xix. yeres. 
XS35 CovcRDALB Pref. Apocrypha^ The other prayer and 
songe . . haue 1 not founde amonge eny of the interpreters, 
but onely in the olde latyn texte, which reportetb it to be 
of Theodotlos translacion. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beili. 
niann's Invent. II. 398 This error has been occasioned by 
the seventy Interpreters. 

b. One who translates the communications of 
persons speaking different languages; spec, one 
whose office it is to do so orally in the presence of 
the persons ; a dragoman. 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. xiv. 28 If ther be not an interpretour, 
be he stille in the chirche. 2535 Coverdale Gen. xlii. 23 
They knew not that loseph vnderstode it, for he spake vnto 
them by an interpreter. 1600 Holland Livy xxvii. xliii. 
660 The lettere (were] re.*id by an enterpretour. 173* 
Louthian Form o/Process (ed. 2) 212 In Cases where the 
Prisoner and Witnesses, do not understand the BritUh 
Language, Interpreters must be procured and sworn, as 
follows. i838TmRLWALL(;r^r;yxil II. 109 Psammsiichus 
..consigned a number of Egyptian boys to their care, to be 
instructed in the Greek language, so as to form a permanent 
class of interpreters. 

1 3 . One who makes known the will of another ; 
a title of Mercury as messenger of the gods. (L. 
ifiterpres divnm Virgil.) Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 61 lupyter . . called to hym 
Mercurjnis, whiche ys interpretour of the goddes. 2667 
Milton P. L. in. 657 Uriel, for thou .. Thp first art wont 
his great authentic will Interpreter through highest Heav’n 
to bring, Where all his Sons ihy embasste attend. 1678 
CuDvyoRTH In/ell. Svst. i. iv. § 32. 487 She (.Minerval per- 
forming the office of an Interpreter and Introducer to the 
Gods when it is needful. 

44. Khet. An explanation of one expression by 
another; «SYh’ONYM\'. interpretalio.) Obs. 

2580 PUTTENHAM Pocsie III. xix. (Afb.) 223 The 

Greekes call it Sinonimia .. the Latincs .. called it by a 
name of euent, for (said they) many words of one nature 
and scncc, one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the Interpreter. 

luterpretership iintouprutaijip). [f. prcc. 
+ -suir.J Tlie office or position of an interpreter ; 
esp. of an official interpreter in the administration 
of law or government. 

2845 SrocQUELER Brit. India (1854)311 Ofiicers 
mu>t pass an examination in HIndooslance before they arc 
eligible for an adjutancy or inlcrprctership. x86o L. 
\yiNU50R Ethica vL 200 It seems .. as though the im.-u;ina. 
lion had arrogated to it.sclf the rights of interpretership to 
the great social world about it. 1879 Academy 5 Apr. >07/1 
Men who have achieved the feat of qualifying for inter- 
prctcr^hips in. .s.cvcn or eight Oriental languages, 
t InteTpretess. Obs. [Variant of IXTEuruE- 
TU^:8s, prob. euphonic.] A female interpreter. 

17x7 Lvdy M. W. i>losTACV Let. to C/ess .Var iZ Ape., 


The Greek lady.. was xny xnterpretess isotne later cdd. 
•tress]. 179a M.ad. D'Arblay Diary W. viii. 352 She had 
been his interpretess here on his arrival. 

Interpretive (intoupretiv), a. rare. [f. In- 
terpret V. + -XV£, after words in which t belongs to 
the L. ppl. stem, as assertive.'] — Interpretative. 

1680 FiLMER/^/tfr«m:^<x iii. §15(1884)66 *Le roy le veulP 
is the interpretive phrase. 2839 Hailky Festus xbc. (1852) 
2S4 Confounding text and coiumciit, with no rule Inter- 
pretive. 

Hence Inte'rpretively adv., inferentially. 
rti66s J. Goonwm Filled w. t/w Spirit (iZ6j) sZs Toknow 
. .that God is able to enlighten, .isinterpretively or construc- 
tively to know that he hath a Spirit to give. 

Inte-Tpreto-rial, a. rare. [f. Interpreter, 
after L. adjs. in (inste.ad of the full Uilerpre- 

ialorial).] Of or pertaining to an interpreter. 

2865 D. F. Rennie Peking Hf Pekingese 1. 185 Mr. Douglass 
. .has lately arrived in Peking for interprelorial duty. 

Interpretress (intaupretr^). [f. Interpre- 

TKR + -ES 3 .] A female interpreter. 

2773 Adair Awer. Ind. 327 They .. were so polite as to 
order their black interpretress to bid our red couriers tell 
us, they thanked us for our friendly offer. 1859 Kingsley 
Mise., Raleigh 1. 22 Interpretress of the will and conscience 
of the people of England. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 
(1875) 12^ Poetry is the interpretress of the natural world 
and she is the interpretress of the moral w'orld. 

t Interprice, -ise, -ize, -yse, obs. ff. Enter- 
prise sb. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. F an. 6 (R.), Kynge Henry not 
myndynge . . to leaue his interprice vnperformed, sent the 
Duke of Clarence to tlie sea coaste. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, v. 17, 1 grant ^our interpryse was gude. 2601 K. 
Johnson ICingd. ^ Comnno. (1603) 254 To undergoe once 
more another interprize for the klngdome of England. 

t Interprise, -yse, obs. ff. Enterprise v.^ to 
undertake. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 183 Thay tliat .. did the 
mater Interpryse. it^x R. Johnson Kingd. Commiv. 
(1603) 97 They . . never interprlscd to forsake their limited 
habitations. aiSas MoNTCoxiEKiEA‘^///Axiil, In thairspheirs 
thay dar not interpryse For to appeir lyk planeits, as they ar. 
tinterprodu'ce, Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-, 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To produce mutually. 

1603 Florio ^Tontaigne lit. xii. {1632) 602 His inventions 
enfiamei follow and enter-produce one another. 2685 Cotton 
Montaigne III. 484 His inventions heat, pursue, and inter- 
produce one another. 

Interproportional, -protoplastic : see In- 
ter- pref, 2 a, 6. 

Interprovincial, a. [Inter- 4 b.] Lying, 
extending, or carried on, between different pro- 
vinces ; pertaining to tbe mutual relations of two 
or more provinces. 

2839 Times 2z Mar. in Spirit Meiropol. Conserv. Press 
(1840) 1. 122 It would leave, .her inierprovincial communica- 
tion between Fredericton and Quebec unbroken. 1B51 Kmo 
Dail^ Bible Illustr. {1867) Vlll. Lti. li. 432 Disputes were 
continually arising between the Roman governors about 
their interprovincial rights, 2883 Daily News 13 Sept, 4/6 
Questions . .involving new taxes, public loans, Interprovincial 
canals and railways. i883 Mag. Amer, Hist. Jan. 26 The 
representatives of the five chief provinces of the Dominion, 
at the Interprovincial conference in Quebec. 

Interpubic (intajpi/7*bik), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between the right and left pubic bones. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 262/2 The o<y»ificatlon of the 
interpubic fibro-cxirlilagc. 1857 Budlock Cazemix' Mid7vif. 
23 A considerable thickness of the interpubic ligament fills 
up the interval. 

I’nterpxinct, sb. rare. [f. Inter- 2 a + L. 
pimct-iis point,] A point between words in writing. 

x8q8 Amer. fritl. P/iilol. XIX. 92 The general character 
of the alphabet used in each inscription is always noted, as 
wdl as.. (he presence or lack of interpuncts. 

t Interpu’nct, I'. Obs.rare^K [WL. inter- 
punct’j ppl. stem of interpnngHre to place points 
between : see next.] trans. To mark with points 
inserted between words of clauses. 

16*6 Donniv Serin. Lxxiit. 737 As the original! copies are 
di'ilinguished and interpuncted now. 

InterpuZLctiou (int^ipo’qkj^n). [ad. L. in- 
ierpHjictidn-em, n. of action from inlerptnigPre, 
f. inter between + pttstgere to prick, etc.] The 
insertion of points between words, clauses, or 
sentences ; punctuation, b, concr. A point in- 
serted in writing. 

CoLLiss Drf. Bp. Ely To Rdr, 22 Marring and mon- 
stnfying aiiothers dircctest meaning, with Ins own most 
prodigious interpunctions. 26x6 Donnc Serin. Ixxlii. 738 
We hnd no reason to depart from that Distinction and 
Inierpunction of these words which our ownc Church 
exhibits to us, 1764 Phil. Trans. LIV, 425 The earlier 
Greeks also used the first kind of intcrpunction. 2894 
Thinker VI. 297 In regard to the vocalization and inicr- 
punction of the Hebrew text, 

fig. <1x640 Jackson C r»r<f XI, xxi. SaOurlifcisfullofinter- 
punctions or commas: death is but the period or full point. 

Interpouctuate (int^jpix’qktiwiirk), v. [In- 
ter- I a.] trans. and absol. To insert the points 
between words and clauses; to punctuate. Also/f^. 

Fraser’s^Mag. XLII, 701 They remind one of the 
nightmares which occasionally* interpunctuate the festivities 
of the ChrLtlmas w'cek. 2853 W, Kav in Missionary III. 
24i^The notorious Uic of vet was what made It unnccej.sary 
to interpuiictuate, 189* Black 4- White 12 Dec. 7702 
Sir William Harcourt is a man of humour, and intcr-punc- 
tuates the serious business of his speech with conspicuous 
laughter. 
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The first Ibook] had inler-punctuations, the otk. 

1827 Beddocs Poems p. l.xxi, I have communicated the 
lines, with a strict regard even to the interpunctuatioo. 
exactly as I received them. i88x Content^. Rev. Mar. 4^4 
Epistles to his eldest daughter on her inierpunciuatioa 

tZuterpU'Zzle, 'V. Obs. ran-'. [Imu, 
I b.] trans. To entangle, make intricate, confuse, 
1650 B. Discolliminium 29 To trouble and interpuzie all 
our present proceedings. 

Interquarrel, -quarter, -racial; seelxnR-, 
Illterradial(int3J,r^‘-dialJ. Zool. [lNT£E-4a,] 
a. adj. Situated between radii or rays, as in aa 
echinoderm. b. sb. An interradial part. 

1870 Rolleston Auim. Life 143 In the inter-radial jpare 
..is seen the madreporic tubercle. Ibid. 226 One of the 
interradial septa. 2877 W. Thomson Voy, ChaUcigcrW, 
ii. 95 The excretory opening Is on a small interradial p.ipil!a. 
Hence Interira’dially adv. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 224 One of the interradully. 
placed circumora[ plates. 1888 Rolllston & J.«kso'< 
Anim. Life x^o Five sets of spines.. project over this area 
interradially. 

Interira’diate, rare. [Inter- i b.] To 
radiate into each other. Hence Interra’diatlag 
ppl. a . ; also Interradia'tion. 

1851-5 Bkimley Ess., Tennyson 74 A mighty cataract, 
with . . its dazzling interradiation of changing forms and 
colours. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii. 134. 
community of the centre of all creation suggests an inter- 
radiating connexion and dependence of the parts. 

II Interradius (intojjr^i’dii^s). PI. -radii 
(r^''dii3i). Zool. [mod.L., f. Inter- 3 + R.\dii's.] 
An interradial space or part, as in an echinoderm; 
a secondary ray or radiating part lying between bvo 
primary rays in some Hydrozoa. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 142 The EchInodermala 
move in locomotion indifferently in the direction of anyone 
radiu.s or Inter-radius. 1878 Bell Gcgctibaur's Comp. Aimi, 
lox in Cestuni.. the form of the body has become that of a 
band, from its having grown in the direction of two similar 
inierradii. , _ 

Interramal (int3J,T?‘’mal), a. Opiith. [Ix- 
' TER- 4 a.] bituated between the rami or biancflw 
of the lower jaw. 

2874 CouEs Birds N, IF. 466 Interramal space broad and 
\ ery long, extending nearly to the end of the bill. 
Interramicorn (intsJirce mikpjn). Ornitk. [I. 
inter between + ramus branch -i- cornu horn; 
lit, * interramal Iiom \] A separate piece of the 
homy sheath of the bill situated between the rami 
of the lower jaw in the albatross, etc. 

x866 Codes in Proc. Philadelphia Acad. 176 
exulans. The ‘interramicorn* forms the goiial elemeiuoi 
the bill. Ibid, 179, 282, 185. .. 

Interramifica*tion. rare-^. [Inter- sa.j 
Intermingling of branches or branch-like parts. 
28x5 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1858) I., App. J, ® 

corals approach the conchylia, this mterrainincalion 
creases. , I 

flnterra’neous, a. Obs. rare. [f. moiu- 
inter raneus, f. L. in- (In--) + terra cajlb, alter 
subterrdneus.] (See quot.) m- m 

1855 Mayne Expos. Le.v„ Intcrraueus, apph^ 
to plants which grow and vegetate in the very bos^m 
e.*irth..; interraneous. , _ 

Interreceive, -reconciliation: sceiNT^Rj* 
Interred (into’id),///. a. [f. Inter d 
Laid in a grave; buried. , ^ 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Entyry’d, or ‘‘^tyryd •. »/" 
ratus. 26x0 Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess 11. ”• / 
rest of these interred bone.s. 16x3 Purciias / ilS . ^ J 
India (1864) 53 With enlerred hopes, and disposscLN 
their Hues. 2W5 J. Weou Stouc-Heiig 9 '* ^P. 
containing, .the famous Deeds of the interred, itc* • 
recently interred body. _ t. 

Interire-gal, a. ra;v!. [I.ntek-4c.] Sub.) 5 i“<. 
between kings. . , , i 

iSss iMotley Vnlch Rif. I. il. i.. =6i The 
tion of an intcrrcgal conspiracy, existing for n.Tll a g ; 

2868 Fortn. Rev. July 90 The J»o-callcd inlcrnational la 

the past i.s a misnomer. . being a code of fcing.s not 0 
an inlerregal, not an international, system. ^ . are 

tlnterire-genoy. Obs. rare. 

-ENOY.] The tenure of an interrex or interrtg » 

.an interreign. , c .ht i-b 

xdoofsee Interregnum 1). *6»o E. Blount veer^ 
Romulus began, and there succeeded ha”» rijui'n. 

interregency, Nuina Pompilius. 2674 in Blount 

+ Interire'gent. Obs. rare. ^ ** ’ 

after jK/i.vvv:.r.] =1 xteuiikx. .,-.,i,rrts\ 

1600 Holland Livy i. xvii. 13 'Hte v. sot- 

having called a gcnerall parlianicnt pluius 

When as, .the CoiiNiik had resigned their otucc, - 

Camillus was created IiUcrrcgent. 

Interregrimental : see Inter - 4 c* r. , 

Interregna! (intoiircgnan, a. [|; ^ 

Regnal.] Belonging to or of the nature 
interregnum. Also fig. ^ inter* 

1649 Needham Case Commw. Staled lt6so) B6 « 
regnall Controversies, which have risen 
by w.ay of Election. iS$6 Liivr.H .Marti/g ff C tic 

was tnat interregnal period between li|» ^nd tb*-- 
Castle parties included the first gentry of the laa » 
later era (cic j. 
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il Interregimin (int3J,re*ffni/m). PI. -regna, 
-regnums. [L., f. inter (Intek- 3) + regnwn 
Reign sb . ; cf. next.] 

f 1 . Temporary authority or rule exercised during 
a vacancy of the throne or a suspension of the usual 
government. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 63 The Romaines call this 
manner of regiment in vacation Intcrrex^itim : as you would 
say, rule for the lime. 1600 Holland Lizty 1. 13 The governe- 
ment upon this occasion was (as is still at this day) called 
Interregnum. {Marghi] The Interregencie. 1641 SiR E. 
Dering S^. onKelig. 21 June i.x. Divb, As one government 
goes out, I could see another come in, and that without an 
InUrre^tivt of Commissioners. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch 
(1879) h This occasional administration the Romans 
call an hUerregnum. 

2 . The interval between the close of a king’s 
reign and the accession of his successor; any 
period during which a state is left without a ruler 
or with a merely provisional government. 

1S90 L. Llovd Consent of Time 31 The Hebrewes 
had none to gouerne them 8 yeeres after (so long inter 
regnuvt continued). 1649 Roberts CIottIs Bibl. 228 There 
was an Inter»regnum or vacancie of the Royal seat in 
Judah. X7a7-4r Chambers Cycl. s.v., In hereditary king- 
doms, as England, there are properly no interregnums. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xvni. 470 The king.. is made 
a corporation to prevent in general the possibility of an 
interregnum or vacancy of the throne. x888 Bryce 
Comunv. I. xxvi. 397 Such a risk of interregna is incidental 
to all systems. 

3 . A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 
power; a period of freedom some autbotity. 
Alsoy^, 

1648 Jeskyn Blind Guide Pref, A ij b, All that time was 
an interregnum of bis reason. 1656 Cowley Misc., Chronicle 
ix, Thousand worse Passions then possest The Inter-re^num 
of my Breast. Bless me from such an Anarchy. 183a Lewis 
Use fy Ab. Pol. Terms v. 38 A day’s inlerregnum of lawless- 
ness — during which the Sovereign slept. 1879 Farrar 
Si. Paul 1 . 153 They were at the moment enjoying a sort of 
interregnum from Roman authority. 

4 . A breach of continuity; an interval, pause, 
vacant space. 

x6S9 T. Pecke Pamassi Piierf 30 But all the Inter- 
regnum, she was chaste: Yet not for vertue's Love, but her 
own sake. 1750 H. Walpole Leif, to Mann ig Nov., Such 
is the Interregnum of our politics 1 1829 Lytto.n IJisowned 
xvi, One could be merry till bed-time without an inter- 
regnum. i8do Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xvi. § 699 The 
coming of this interregnum which they call the changing of 
the monsoons. 

luterreigu (rntaJirJ'n). Now rare. Also 6 
•regne, 6-7 -reigae, •raign(e. [f. Inter- 3 + 
Reign, after L. interregnnm (see prec.), or F. 
ierr^gne (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; the latter may 
be the immediate source.] 
fl. = Interregnum I. Obs. 

X533 Bellenden Livy t. (1822) 30 This governance . . wes 
calTtc the Interregne ; that is to say, the vacance betwlx the 
deith of ane kingj to the electioun of aae uthic. i€oa Hol- 
land Livy III. viu. 93 P. Valerius Poplicola, the third day of 
his Interreigue or Regencte for the time, createth Consuls. 
i6xx Speed Gt. Brit. viit. vli. (1632) 426 Sauing the 
small Inter-Raignes of tliese three Danish Kings. 

2 . = Interregnum 2. Now unusual. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. w Hoiinshed IL 162/2 They 
. .confer togither how they may in this intcr-reigne win the 
spui'S, and be vtcerlle deliuered front the English gouerne- 
ment. 1689 Def Liberty agU. Tyrants Succession was 
tollerated to avoid, .contentions, interralgns, and other dis- 
commodities of Elections. 1775 Planta in Phil. Trans. 
LXVL 139 The confusions, divisions, and interreigns which 
frequently distracted the empire. i8a8 Thjrlwall & Hare 
tr. NiebtihPs Hist. Rome (1855) I. 265 It very easily, .hap- 
pened that the outgoing mi^istrates did not complete the 
election, and that an interreign took place. 
fig. a 1854 H. Reed Lect, Brit. Poets iv. (1857) 116 The 
literary interreign between Chaucer and Spenser. 

t Interirergninff, ppL a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 
ter- I + Reigning, after prec.] Reigning in the 
interv.Tl ; interregnal. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 365 A passing over of 
divers inter-reigning princes between Cyrus and Alexander. 
1793 Helv tr. O^Flaherty's Ogygia II. 372 They .. include 
the inter-reigning space among them (24 years]. 

Interrelate v. rare. [Inter- 

I b.] Irans, To bring into relation to eacn other. 

1888 S. V. Clevenger in Amer. Naturalist XXIl. 6x6 
Spaces ..tilled with fibrils and cells that interrelate these 
and other functions complexly. 1895 Hducat. Rev. Nov. 
365 Wise men of experience think it desirable to Interrelate 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

Interrelated ppl. a. [In- 

ter- I b.] Mutually related or connected. 

1827 I. Taylor Trnnsm. Anc. Bks. (1859) 207 The inter- 
related, and the mutually attestative evidence of thousands 
of witnesses. 1880 Bastian Brain 26 Another set of inter- 
related nerve-cells. 

Hence I nterrela*tednoss. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 259 The demonstrable in- 
ter-relatedness of both. 

Interrelation (i:ntaj|ri'l?'-/3n). [Intek- 2 a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal relation, 

184.8 J. H. Newm.an Loss iJ- Gain i8i The limits of each 
opinion as he held it, and the inter-relaUon.s of opinion with 
opinion. 1855 I. Taylor Restcr. Belief {xZbs,) 4 The inter- 
relation and dependence, one upon another, of moral, 
religious, and political questions. x889^JIivart Trupi 493 
The interrelations and interdependencies which exist be- 
tween the various orders of creatures. 

VoL. V. 
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So l:uterirela^ousMp, mutual relationship. 
x86y Macfarren Hannony iii. (1676) 105 Whose inter- 
relationship results from thrir common reference to the key- 
note. 1892 Class. Rev. July 3x7/2 The interrelationship of 
the MSS. . . having thus been very plausibly determined. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 211 The inter-relationship 
of these two subject may not seem on the face of it very 
clear, but inter-relatiopshtps of customs very rarely are. 

t Inter-religion. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.J » 
Intehlm sb. 3 b. 

1620 Brent tr, SarpPs Hist. Coune. Trent (1676) 308 
C«esar also, in the Decree of the Inter-religion, was forced 
to yield to this. 

InterreligionaU-religious, -repellent, etc. : 
see Inter-. 

Interrenal (intaiiirnal), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f. 1nter-\4 a + ren-es kidneys : see Renal.] 
a. /7/;^V';Situated between the kidneys, b. sb. An 
interrenal body. 1893 in FunJIs Stand. Diet. 
Interrer (into'roj). [f. Inter t/. +- er 1.] One 
who inters ; a burier. 

i6xf CoTGR., Enterrettr, an Interrer, or burier. 1623 
Drumm, OF Hawtu. Cypress Crave {x-jii) 117 Death 
is the violent estranger of acquaintance .. the interrer of 
fame. 1833 Thirlwall in Philol. Museum 1 1 . 529 To e,\pose 
him to such interrers as befit a wretch like him. 

II Interrex (bntaiireks). PL -regea (-rt d^rz,). 
[L., f. inter between (Inter- 2 b) + rex king.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state during 
an interregnum. 

In ancient Rome, an inlerrex was appointed to hold oiTice 
between the death of aking and the election of his successor ; 
the title was continued under the Republic to denote 
officers appointed to hold the comitia when the consulate 
happened to be vacant. 

157^80 North PhUarch (1612) 30S The regents at that 
time called In/erreges. 1590 L. Lloyd Consent of Time 
682 This time in Fraunce were appointed two chiefe gouer- 
nours called Fnierreges. 1741 HIiddleton Cicera I. vi. 521 
The administration fell into the hands of an Inicrrex\ a 
provisional Magistrate [etc.]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 1 . 

287 Upon the king’s demise the regal authority is then 
vested in the. .primate of Poland, as Interrex or regent. 
2838'42 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxv. 9 They resigned there- 
fore, and the comitia were held byan interrex. 1855 Lewis 
Cred. Early Rom. Hist. xii. § 49 II. 204 The proposition 
for the appointment of an interrex. .is mentioned by Livy. 

Interright, -rime : see Inter- pref. 2 a, i b. 
Interring {int 5 ‘rig), vbl. sb. [f. Inter v, + 
-ING^.] The action of burying J interment, burial. 

X3M [see Inter v. iJ. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 
792 To se monkis enteryng. sgZj\\\£$tg.Gilds{iZ 7 o) ^2 
At his masse and his enierynge. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. xli. § 2 'These Processions, .were first begun for the inter- 
ring of holy Martyrs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Bunal, Interring appears to be the older practice. 

Xnterroga'ble (inte-r^gab’]), a. [f. L. inter- 
roga-re to Ixtebiiogate : see -ABIE.] Capable of 
being interiogat«I. So late:rrogabi’lity, capa- 
bility of being interrogated. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. iiZsj) II. For 
the purpose of justiciability {vizul voce intcrrogability in- 
cluded). Ibid. Ill- 408 The person .. being forthcoming 
and interrogable. 

Interrogant (inte’rdgant). [ad. L. inierro- 
gdnt-evi, pr. pple. of inlerrogdre ; see next, Cf. 
F. interrogant (.Cotgr. 1611).] ssTnterrog.vtor L 
2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxvu. 172 The Interrogant would 
know the cause why. 1807 Edin. Rev. IX. 279 It is always 
uncertain if the native has seized the idea of the interrogant. 
1889 A, B, Bruce Kingd. God ii. (1891) 71 The first evan- 
gelist makes Christ, in answer to His mterrogants, at once 
announce the original law of marriage. 

+ Ilxte*rroga»te, Obs. rare. Also -rogat. 
[ad. L. interrogdUunij neut. of the pa. pple. of in- 
ierrogdre (see next), used as sb. Perh. immed. a. 
F, interrogat (i6th c- in Hatz.-Darm.).] A ques- 
tion; an interrogation. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 169 The interrogals also 
of the King; and the Answers which were giuen him, 1649 
Bp, Hall Cases Consc. iii. x. (1654) *70 Referring the ve 7 i- 
tura (things to come) to the following interrogate. 

flnteTrogate, ppi> Obs. rare. [ad. L, 
interrogdt-ns, pa. pple. of interrogdre : see next.^ 
Interrogated, asked about; that is in question, 

1625 Impeachm. Dh. Buchhm. (Camden) 38 Hce hath bin 
Skipper of the interrogate shipp , ..thiee ycares. 

Interrogate (inie*rirge>t), v. Also 5 enter-. 
Pa. t, and pple, -ated (S Sc. interrogate), [f. L. 
intesTogdt-y ppl. stem of interrogdre^ f. inter be- 
tween, at intervals + to ask.] 

1 , irans. To ask questions of, to question (a per- 
son), esp. closely orin a formal manner; to examine 
by questions. 

1483 Caxton Cato’Dlvy They wold yet haue enterrocated 
hym but to them he sayd, speke no more to me for I.ihaue 
moche ibynges to doo. 1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 24X Those .. knaves would by way of confession 
interrogate her Majestic. 1753 in Stesvart's Trial App, 17 
And being also further interrogate for the p.'innel, depone.':, 
That [etc.]. 1768 Nterne Sent. Jonm. (1778) IL ro {.Hotel 
at Paris) Eugenius . . had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me. 1855 JIacaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 469 The Turkey 
merchants themselves were called in and interrogated. 1875 
lowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 236 [He] begs him to interrogate 
Theaetetus. 

fg. X70X Idostsas Ideal IForld u\.2's\ We often inter- 
rogate her [Truth] without knowing what it is which we 
demand other. 1794 Sullivan KrVwiViT/. 1 I,xUv. 245 Many 


. .had not an opportunity to mierrogale nature. 187^ Helps 
Ess., OrgiDt, Daily Life 1S2 Ckirefully interrogating my 
memory, I recollected that [etc-J. 

b. With dep. clause expressing the question. 

<x 1684 Ksatchbull Wnw/. Texts N. Test. (1693J 312 The 
‘ Calechumeni' .. were interrogated the Priest, whether 
they did believe in the Resurrection of the dead. 1721 
IF^roxu Corr. (1843) II. 585 They had conversed with the 
brethren, whom they interrogate, what they meant by the 
m^y other things they had to except against. X785 J. Adams 
Diary 31 Jan., Wks, 1851 III. 389 He interrogate me, 
whether I had any correspondents in Holland, 
f 2 . To ask about (something). Obs. rare. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubs 37 As on the way I 
Itinerated, A Rurall person 1 Obuiated, luterogating limes 
Transitation. 1698 ’h'soiE.vi Acc. E. Bidia ^ P. Interro- 
gating the State of Europe, the Government, Policy, and 
Learning. 

3. absol. or intr. To ask queslions, to make in- 
quiries; sfec. in Law (see IJiTEBROGATOHY B. i). 

162a Bacon F// 244 By his Instructions.. touching 
the Queene of Naples, it seemeth hee could Interrogate well 
touching Beautie. 1843 Betuune-S'c. Fireside Stor. 39 It 
became not her to interrogate. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 407/2 
The leave of the court to interrogate must be obtained, 
b. With question quoted. (CC 1 b.) 

A x66o Hammond (J.), His proof will be retorted by inter- 
rogating, Shall the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of God? 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed, 5) I. 
420 We may answer, by interrogating on our part ; Do not 
those same poor peasants use the Lever and the Wedge? 
1824 Miss Ferrier /n/;er.xxNV),‘ What am 1 to understand 
.. ^liss St. CL?’ interrogated he. 

Hence Znte'zrogated ppl. a. (also cibsoli), ques- 
tioned; obtained by mterrogation; l&te’rxog'ated- 
ness, the quality of evidence obtained by interroga- 
tion; Iute:rxogate6*, one tyho is interrogated; 
Iiite'rroga:tlxi^l7 adv.y in a questioning manner. 

x8o2-i2 Bentham Ration. Jud, Evid. 11. iv. § 6 Abstract 
terms .. of which some are already in use, others have been 
constructed for the purpose .. 4. Sugge^tedness . . 5. Unsug- 
gestedness. .6. Interrogatedness : if a conjugate of .so bar.sh 
I a form may, for the purpose of the moment, be endured. 

! 18x6 Extract fr. Pivp. Const. Code (1830) 34 For falsity 

committed in this Judicatory the interrogatee is responsible. 
xB6o Ellicott Life Our Lord vii. 31a The interrogated 
now assuming the character of the interrogator. 2886 Miss 
Linskill Haven under Hill II. xvi. 210 * Well ? ’ said Airs. 
Stanmere interrogatingly. 

Interrogation (inleT<7g^'-j3n). [a. F. inter- 
rogation (13th c. in Godef. Compii), or ad. L. in- 
terrogStidn-em, n. of action f. interrogdre to INTEE- 
KOGATE.] 

1 . The action of interrogating or asking ques- 
tions ; a qiiestioning ; + request {obs.)- 

2551 Bp. Gardiner Expire, 60 He opposith by Interroga- 
tion, and would be aunswered. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
tx6 The testator male lawfullie make bis executor not onelie 
of his owne accorde without interrogation, but also at the 
intreatie or request of afuothcr. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
47^ The Inquisitor made interrogation, of what difficulties, 
errors, or mis-beliefe 1 had. xi^funins Lett, (1804) 1 . 63, 

I could, by malicious interrogation, disturb the peace of 
the most rirtuous man in the kingdom. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
yonatban 111 . If your heart were not pure., you would 
not be so ready to meet a deathbed interrogation. 

b. With an and pi, A question. In quot, 138(5 
peth. as Syllogism,— 1 >. interrogdtio in Cicero. 

e 1386 Chaucer MillePs T. 8 His lanta-sye Was turned for 
to lerne AstroJogye, And koude a certeym of conclusions To 
demeo by Interrogacions. 1526 Pilgr. Pe>f. (W. de W. 
153*) 185 IThat] all the interrogacyons or questyons made 
^10 vs be of fayth. 1563-87 Fo.ye W. <5- M, (1556) 105/x The 
’tenorofbis questions or interrogations. 1700 S. L. \.T.Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 335 Some preliminary interrogation.^, why 
I would not settle there? x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. i, He 
was trembling at this strange interrogation. 

2 . Gram, and Rhet. Questioning, or a question, 
as a form of speech. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 994 The interroga- 
tion negatyve, as, Am not 1 T 158^ Puttenha.m Eng. Poesie 
lit. xix. (Arb.) 220 There is a kiode of figuradue speach 
when we aske many questions and looke for none answere, 
.speaking .. by interrogation, which wc might as well say by 
affirmation. X661-98S0UTH TivelveSemt.lll, 5 'The words 
in the Text (by an usual way of speech) under an Interroga- 
tion couching a Positive .Assertion. 1824 I.. Murray Eng. 
Grar/r. (ed. 5) I. 313 Though Interrogations maybe intro- 
duced into close and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong 
only to strong emotions of the mind. 

b. Point [inarky note') of interrogation y also 
interrogation-point (and, formerly, interrogation) : 
the symbol used in writing or printing to indicate 
a question, in most European languages placed at 
the end of the sentence and having the form ? or ?. 

In Spanish, it is placed both before and after thcqucsiion, 
in the former case inverted as in iQuien sabel who knows? 

A point of interrogation is also sometimes^ placed before a 
word or phrase, to query its correctness, existence, etc. _ 

1598 Florid, Interogatiuo punio, a point of interrogation. 
*^33 J- Clarke Praxis 38 Secondly, you must maike 
•all the poynts, commaes, colons, intcrogationsj &c. 2706 
Phillips, Interrogation, or .Vote 0/ Interrogation .. which 
in Greek is thus expressed (;) and thus (0 in L^in. 1748 
J. Mason Elocul. 23 The Common Stops or Points arc 
these: A Comma (,), Semi-colon (;) .. Interrogation (?), Ad- 
miration (iL 1888 J. A. Noble m Academy 3 Nov. 283/3 
Wc are compelled to read them . . with a greater number^ of 
mental notes of inteirogaticn. 1895 How to get blamed 
74 It b a mistake to be inquisitive- ^ A walking inlerroga- 
tion-point is never a pleasant companion. 

Interroga'tional, g. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
the nature of an mterrogation ; interrogative. 

59 
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INTEBBUPTEE, 


1880 F. Hall Doctor Indoctus 24, Why the interrogational 
* how are Ave ' ? 

Interrogative (interp*gativ), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. inUrrogdtlV'US \ see Ixterrogatu v, and 
-IVE. Cf. F. interrogatify -ive (1507 in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of question- 
ing; having the form or force of a question. 

1597 Hooker Ecct, Pol. v. IxiiL § 3 The Baptisme, which 
saveth vs, is .. €ii(o<orno-'*^ an interrogative triall of a good 
conscience towards God. 1661-93 Soutji T'.och’e Scrjn, 
III. 5 Nor does this Interrogative way of Expresdon im- 
port only a bare Negation of the Thing, xyxx J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram, 209 The substantive comes before the 
verb except in an Interrogative sentence. ^1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xxviii. 354 Miriam made interrogative signs, winch 
Pelagia understood as asking her whether she was alone. 
X87S JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 152 The Platonic ideas are 
tested by the interrogative method of Socrates. 

2 . Rhd. and Gmm. Of a word or form : Em- 
ployed in asking a question. 

Interrogative pronouns^ the pronouns 7 vho f which t what ? 
whether? Interrogative adverbs^ such as where? when? 
why? wherefore? Interrogative point = Interrogation a b. 

xsio Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 Nownes interrogatyue as 
gnisy liter. 1530 Palscr. 80 Of the pronownes interroga- 
tlves. t:iS3* Hu Wes Introd. P'r. in Palsgr. 994 The con- 
jugation interrogative, as, .^m I ? suis je ? 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie ii. iv. [v.] (Arb.) 89 His comma, colon and in- 
terrogatiue point. ^ 1620 T. Granger Div, Logike 250 The 
interrogative particle, whether. 1845 Stoddart Gram, in 
Encycl. Metrop. I. 186/1 The. .interrogative form of the 
verb. 

3. Given to asking questions ; inquisitive, rare. 

X709 Steele Taller No. 140 f 11 Such Interrogative 

Gentlewomen are to be answered no other Way than by 
Interrogation. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz iv, He is a tall, thin, 
bony man, with an interrogative nose, and little restless 
perking eyes, 

B. sb. 1 . An interrogation, a question, rare. 

X581 Sidney Apol. Poetrio (Arb.) 30 These men .. with a 

scornefull interogatlue, doe..aske. x6qx Holland Pliny 
II. 295 Olcnus CSlenus .. intended by subtill interrogatiue 
to translate the benefit thereof to his owne native counirey 
of Tuscane. 1847 Jeffrey Let. in Cockburn Life II. cxciv, 

I do cA-pect and require an answer to all these interrogativcs. | 
2 . Gram. A word or form employed in asking a 
question ; esp. an interrogative pronoun. 

X530 Palsgr. Introd. 29 Relatyves as gni or legnclx in- 
terrogatyves as qui. 1533 Flo^ores 104 (R.) For al 

voices that are relattues, may sometimes be interrogatiues, 
as whan they a.ske a question, X763 Lowth Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 39 IPhOt which, what, are called Interrogativcs, when 
they are used in asking questions. 1873 WntTNr.v Life 
Lang. V. 96 They [relatives] are demonstratives and inter- 
rogatives put to a new use. 

laterrogatively (interp-gativli), adv. [f. 
pree. + -LV “.] In an interrogative manner ; by 
w.ay of interrogation ; as a (Question. 

X37X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ivi. 3 Some reade . . the verse 
interrogatively, 1609 W. Biddulph in T, Lavender Trav. 
(16x2) Bjb, That which Persius speaketh interrogatiuely, 

I vndersiand posiliuely. X7SX Hurd Hates Ep. Augustus 
(R.), Mr. Pope .. seems to have read the lines interroga- 
tively. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead MeiPs Shoes i, A girl 
whom the passers by look at interrogatively. 

Interrogator ^ (inteTiyg^hai). [a. late L. x>x- 
terrogdtory agent-n. f. inUrrogdre to Intkbbogate ; 
cf. F. interrogatcur in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 

who interrogates ; a questioner. 

1751^ Harris Hermes 1. viii. 153 note. Retrenching by 
an ellipsis all the re.>t, which rest the interrogator is left to 
supply from himself. 1799-81 Johnson L. P., Prior Wks, III, 
138 He was examined before a committee . . Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Lechmere were the principal interrogators. i 855 
Livingstosf. Zambesi xxvii. 559 When >ve tried to fancy 
ourselves in the position of the interrogator. 

+ Interro'gator -S’.;. Obs. [.ad. F. interro- 

gatoire\ see ne.\t and cf. Interlocctob^.j =Ik- 
TERROG.VTORY B. I. See also Intergatour. 

1561 St. Andrews Kirk-sess. Keg. (x88g) xo8 Examinal 
upon the generall interrogatouris of the law, he purgis byni 
[self]. 1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 66 The veritie of the mater 
sail be tryed before the Justitiar, be sundrie interrogatours 
and answers made thereto. 

Interrogatory (.interp'gatari), a, and sb. [ad. 
late L. interrogdlorLus : see Interrogate v. and 
-OUT. Cf. F.:»/(r;v'p^(T/£ 7 /r^(i 422 inHatz,-Darm.).] 

A. adj. = Interrogative <2. InUrrogatory point 
(see Interrogation 2 h). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr. P v b, Of letters . . 
Intcrrogatori, Dchortalorie. .there be sundrie sortes. ax6^ 
Davenant Masque Wks. (1673) 3 ^^ Priviledges arc an 
ubiquitary . . interrogatory . . immunity over all the privy 
lodgings. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 407 Of 
the Interrogatory point. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xlii. 
Hinted at in a mild interrogatory manner. 

B. sb. L An interrogation, a question; spec, in 
Law : A question formally put, or drawn up in 
writing to be put, to an accused person or a witness. 
(In i6-i7th c. freq. in phr. to examine upon inter- 
rogatories'). See also Interg.VTORY. 

*533 More xlv. Wks. 915/1 If he can by interro- 

gatories and questions be drieuen to confesse anyc thing. 
* 5 ^ Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 42 He was . . examined vpon 
interrogatories to bewraye the rest of the conspinnours. 
1669 Woodhead St. Teresa \. xxxv. 265 He willed me to 
examine myself well upon this one Intcrrogaiorj*. i68t 
Nkvile Plato Kediv. 106 .V more p-riinent Inlcrrogatory 
could never have been made by Plato, or Aristoilc. X75X 
Johnson Kambter No. 177 F3 , 1 was bewildered by an un- 


seasonable interrogatory. 1849 Macavlw Hist. Eng. v. I. 
562 A paper of interrogatories was laid before him by order 
of the Privy Council. 1898 Encycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) 
VII. 41 The Common Law Pr^cdurc Act, 1854, for the 
first time enabled interrogatories to be administered in 
actions in the sufxerior Courts of Law. 

2 . Examination or questioning (of an accused 
person), rare, {^^^.inierrogaloireylt.inlcrroga- 
iono.'l 

18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1 . i. 55 A tribunal.. pro- 
ceeding by modes of interrogatory unknown to the common 
law. 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist, xiv, {1845) 320 If the 
parties accused .still confessed themselves Christians upon 
the third inlcrrogatory, he ordered them to be put to death. 
Hencelnterro'ffatorilyacfz^. = Interrogatively. 
1623 Bp. Mou.ntagu APP.Cxsar \\. xviii. 242 We..pr£^sc 
it in Baptisme interrogatorily unto God-fathers and God- 
moihers. csS66 Elihu Burbitt Descr.' Locomotive, And 
now he shouts, interrogatorily, All right? 

Interrogatrix (inte:roigi'-triks). [fem., in L. 
form, corresp. to interrogator.} A female interro- 
gator. 

1859 tr. BengeVs Gnomon I. 466 The temptation was not 
great if you consider only the interrogalri.v. 

t Interrogae, -roge, v. Obs. [a. OF. in- 
terrogner (13S9 in Hatz.-Darm. ; mocl.F. intcr- 
roger), acl. L. interrogdre.} =ISTEUitouATH v. 

1484 Caxton Fables of yEsop (1889) 253 They . . I nterroged 
hym why he had slayne that man. a 1321 Helyas .\xx. N j, 
Whan the noble knight. .had interrougued and questioned 
the duchesse. 

In terrorem : see In Lat. prep. 

Interrnle : see Inter- pref. 1 a. 
t Interru'pt, ppL a. Obs. Also 5 inteript, 
6 •repte. [a. OK. inteiTupty ad. L. interrupt-us, 
px pple. of interrumpere : see next.] Interrupted, 
ill various senses: see the verb. In quot. 1667, 
P'orming an interval or breach between two 
parts of something. Usn.nlly construed as pa. pple. 

X4X2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy^ iv. xxix. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 130/2 Free cleccioun Not interrupte by medlacioun Of 
brocage, c 1430 Merlin 105 Ne therfore shull ye nothynge 
be inteript. ?<*xsoo Colyn Btowbols Test, 206 ip Harl. 
E. P, P. I. 102 , 1 wold they shold for no thing Be interupt 
of their possessouns. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) IV. xxiii. Ee iij. Such wyll may be interrepte \se peut 
interrompre) and deuy'sed in many maners. x^t) Latlmer 
A,th Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 122 Prayer is neuer interrupte 
but by wickednes. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 84 Our adversarie, 
whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no barrs of Hell .. nor yet the 
main abyss Wide interrupt, can hold. 

Interrupt (inten^'pt), V. /Vlso 5 interepte, 
interipte, intrippe, o interrup(p)e ; pa. i. 5 en- 
terrupte, interrupto, 6 {Sci) interup, [f. L. 
interrupt-, ppl. stem of inlermmp-h’e to break 
asunder, break off (a speech or the like), f. inier 
between + rumph'e to break : cf. Corrupt. 

With the form interrup, .uppe, cf. Courup, -ui’PC.] 

1 . trans. To break in upon (an aciion, process, 
or condition, esp. speech or discourse) ; to break 
the continuity of (something) in time ; to break off, 
to hinder the course or continuance of, cause to 
cease or stop (usually temporarily). 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Keg. Princ. 1231 For as mochc as it 
nat to me sit. Your tale tor to interrupte or breke. xsxS 
Skelton Plagnyf. 257 Who made you so boldc to interrupe 
my tale? 1338 Starkey England i. ii. 35 , 1 wyl not inter- 
rupt your communycatyon now in the myddys. 1599 H, 
Buttes Dycts drie Dinner D ij, They hinder, disturbe, ami 
interrupt the course, .of other mens matters. 1615 G. Sasuys 
Trav. 18 Not one of us but had his sleepe interrupted by 
fearful! dreanies. 1673 Temple United Prov. i. 5 Flanders 
was erected into a County, which changed ihe Title of 
Forester for that of Count, without interrupting the Suc- 
cession. 1783 Watson Philip HI, 11. (1839) *®3 " 1 “® army of 
the states was at hand to interrupt his operations, 1838 
James Robber Iv, Do not let anything which has passed 
to-day interrupt our friendship. x86z W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 471/2 The acts whereby, .prescriptions may be legally 
interrupted, and in efiect put an end to. 

b. To break the continuity of (something) in 
space or serial order; to make an interval or 
breach between the parts of (something continuous) ; 
to stand in the way of, obstnict {e.g. a view). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 11, § 41 There being neither 
Tree nor Bush to interrupt his Charge. 1679 Owen Christo- 
logia vi. (1831) ps As a beam interrupted from its continuity 
unto the sun is immediately deprived of light. 2774 Pennant 
Tour Scotl, in 1772, i 66 The land is .vo interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, instead of the plough are obliged to 
niake use of the spade. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
i, They interrupt my prospects. 

2 . To break in upon (a person) while doing 
something, esp. speaking; to hinder from pro- 
ceeding with some action ; to cause to stop 
(usually temporarily) in what one is doing. 

* 4*3 Pilgr. S&ivle 1. xvl (1859) 17 There roose vp soone a 
lady and entemipte me of my woixfes. c 2430 ? Lydg. Stans 
Puer 69 (Lamb. MS. 853) Intrippe no man where so Fat Fou 
wende, No man in his tale [2430-60 MS. Harl. 2251 Inter- 
rupt nat.. None other mans tale], 2378 T. N, tr. Ct>yr(7. IP". 
Itidia 40 The poore Indians durst not once interrupt them. 
283^ T. Brucis Ir. Camwl Mor. Kelat. 302 II were a grosse 
incivility tointemipttheminthcirconvcrsation. 170951 ekle 
i atler No. 45 f 8 Florio, who never interrupted any Man 
living when he was speaking. 1887 Ruskin Pr.eterita II. 
xii. 421, 1 could not bear being interrupted in anything 1 was 
about. 

3 . absol. or intr. (from 1 or 2). (Also quasi- 


trans. with the words spoken as objects to say in 
interniption.) 

z4xa-2o Lydc. Chron. Troy v. xxxviii, (JIS. Dlgly 330) 
If. i88 b/2 Ther .shal no man 1 eclayme ne sei nay, Imerrupu 
ne make no delay. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 512 As one who 
sought access, but feard To interrupt, side-long he worij 
liU way. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, ‘ Ay, truly’, inter, 
riipled the glover; ‘and 1 so counselled and commanded 
thee 287s JovvETT Pluto (ed. 2) I. S2o By Zcas, said 
Ctesippus, interrupting, I only wish lliat you would give me 
some proof. Ibid. 224 Please not to interrupt, my good 
friend. 

1 4. trans. To hinder, stop, prevent, thwart, a. 
an action, etc. Obs. 

1497 Bf. Alcock JJ/ons Perfect. B iij, This holy ghost In* 
terrupte this desyre, and apperyd. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edtu. IV 242 b, To the onely intent, that the rnariage 
.should herafier, neither be interrupted nor broken. i6ji 
J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 141 Tiie neighbours 
would have been auaked, and so the execution of their 
dcsignes interrupted. 

fb. a person, etc., in or from some action. 
Const, of or with inf. Obs. 

1464 Mann. «V Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 184 , 1 schal nat in- 
tereptc heme deweryng Is lyffe. 1481 Caxton il/yrr.i.xiii. 
41 Ther is noman that coude interrupte hym of ony thing 
that he wolde preue. 1604 J as. 1 CounterOl. (Arb.) 102 To 
interrupt them of their due fiinciion. X624 Bp. 'B.kllUcii. 
Mar. Clergy Satan enuying me this happiuevse, in- 
terrupts me by the malice of an importunate Aduersaiie. 

f 6 . To infringe, suspend (a law). Obs. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas iv. v. (1554) 103 b, Al their statutes by 
which thei were made fre He interrupted of force and not 
of right. 1387 Golding De P/ornay xxxiW. 536 God created 
nature, and hath giuen It a Lavve, which Law hcwll haucit 
to follow. Neuerihelcss somtimes. .he interrupteth it, .. to 
make vs to know y^ he is Lord of nature, 

* 1 * 6 . To cut short, put an end to, destroy. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x.x. 176 Tlie Cup,( 5 uliairwith 
oft tyme.s, for saikles crymes, MennU iyues he Interup. 
x 6 o 3 'JopSELL Serpents (1658) 686 So soon as a great Croco- 
dile is discovered, there is .such watch and care taken to 
interrupt and kill him for hope of the reward, that he cannot 
long escape alive. 

Interrupted (inter2;*pted), ppl. a. [f. Isteb- 
RUPT V. -h -ED k] Broken in upon ; broken oli; 
having its course hindered or continuity broken; 
made discontinuous : see the verb. 


1352 Huloet, Interrupted, inUrpellatus. 159 * P^J***'** 
Delia ii, Sigh out a Stone of her crucll deedes^ With inter- 
rupted accents of despaire, 1607 Shaks. Cor. ill. i. S 4 p ”bo»e 
Rage doth rend Like interrupted Waters, and 0***^^^? 
What tlieyare vs'd to beare. i748DoDSLEY/'rfrr/(t»^(*7®3j 
I, p. xliv, Express.. Sorrow by a low, flexible interru^jteo 
Voice. 1879 St. George's Hasp, Rep, IX. 605 The pauenl 
lecovercd under dally application of the interrupted curwiu- 

b. Bot. (and Zool^ Having smaller, or other- 
wise differing, members {y.g. leaflets in acompouan 
leaf, or spikelets in an inflorescence) in the inten'als 
between the others in a series; also, having a gap 
or void interval, discontinuous (as a linear laaik- 
ing) : see next b. 

1835 Mavne AV/ar. Lex.,Interrupius,Bot.,^f'f^'^^ 

rcApect to uinfoimity: interrupted. i86x rw 

Flower. PI. VI. 269 Interrupted Club-mo-vs. 1866 
Bot.y Interrupted, when any symmetrical , 

destroyed by local causes : a leaf is interruptedly pu»i* 
when some of the pinnae .are much smaller than the oiuc h 
or wholly wanting. . r 

c. Mtis. Interrupted cadence: an alteration 0 

the perfect cadence, in which tlie full close 
ferred or evaded by the use of some other 
(usually that of the sixth of the key) instead of tna 
of the tonic. 1 

x8zx Bvsnv Diet. Mus. (ed.3),/H/r^N//r</, atcrin ap^^ 
by iheorUts to those closes or cadences in 
instead of falling or rising from the fifth to the kej- « 
passes to .some otlier, and inieirupis the full close, 

cadence. 2877 Stainer //H^ w/aw^xi^Theinierrupteacaa 

consisLs of a tempoiary delay of the perfect ca^uc^ 


C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 29X, 

rupled cadence generally quoted as typicm “ ‘/‘“"I 
which the chord of the dominant, instead of P‘uceeo ' 8 , 


the harmony of the tonic .as the mind U Ted to ^ 

followed by the chord of the 6ih of the key, or sub-me • 

Interru'ptedly, [(• 

an interrupted manner ; with interruptions or 
interv.als; disconlinuously. . .. . 

2663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Colours 1. iii. §.*9 
light that meets with a grosser liquour..will have 
either refracted, or imbibed, or else more 

interruptedly than they would be, if the body had w ^ 
moistened. <2x708 Beveridge ‘J'hcs. Theol. 

Not interruptealy, but constantly. 18x7 BvkoN . ‘ 7 
in. iv. Interruptedly .. the fitful song Begun and die P 
the gentle wind. ,,w;cc 

b. Bot: (and Zool.') With smaller or 
different members in the intervals between 


nequai in size or situation. 1846 Dana 
' ellules interruptedly uniseriate. 1870 Hookek 
08 Spirxa ulmaria .. leaves interruptedly 
90 Galeopsis Ladanum . . leaves . . interruptedly 

Interrupter, -or (intero-ptw). Also 6 
In form a, a. L. interruptor, agent-n. „|j, 
crrumplre : cf. F. intcrmptcur ; in f. 
lUPT V. + -in *.] One who interrupts : see tnc • 

a. Via, e. lo 1-hc .cd lulcrruptourc. 



INTEKRUPTIBLE, 


4,19 


INTERSECTED, 


and letters therof to be brought to Caole. xssa Huloet, 
Interruptour» inUrpetlalor. i6ax Warner Alb. Eng. x. 
Iviii. (1612) 254 Wherefore ourQueene her interruptors sent. 
*797 Mad. D’Arulay Diary Lett. VI. 141 Princess Au* 
gusta declined any interruptors. 

*S73"8o 13 aret Alv. L 342 A disturber, or letter of 
other: an interrupter. 1654-66 Ld.Orueky (1676) 

203Toseek out the high inierrupterof it. 1771 JIrs. Deeany 
Li/e ^ Corr. Ser. 11. V. 382 We were so busy no interrupters 
were admitted. 1804 H. K. White Let. to B. Moiidock in 
Rem. (1819I I. 135 The companion of my walks — the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies, Daily Nexvs 16 Apr., This 

rebuke was loudly cheered by Mr. Aytoun’s interrupters, 

b. A device for interrupting an electric current. 
iB8i S. P. Thompson EUcir. ff Magii. x. § 398 The inter- 
ruptoi-s of induction coils are usually self-acting. x88i Set. 
American XIX. 38S Ifa Helmholtz interrupter be employed 
to make and break the primary' circuit. 

Xnterrwptible, rare. [f. aslNTERiiuprzi. 

+ -IDLE.] Capable of being interrupted. 
j6a8 Jackson Creed ix. xxiv. § 2 The virtue or efficacy of 
it is not citcumscriptible by time nor interruptible by any 
moment or instant of time. 

Xnterru'pting, vi>/. si>. [f. Interrupt v. + 
-ING C] The action of the verb Interrupt; in- 
terruption, (Now only as gerund.) 

* 53 * More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 628/2 When he hadde 
wyih much work & oft interrupting, brought at last his tale 
to an ende. 

Xutevru'pting, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That interrupts ; see the verb. 

x6iz Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. 612 A terrible in- 
terrupting tempest. 173^ G. Ogi.e Guattherus «S- Griselda 
82 Oft wou'd intrude an interrupting thought. Mod. The 
speaker continued amid interrupting cries. 

Hence Interxwptiaigly in the way of in- 
terruption. 

1650 A. B. Mi{lat. Polemo 14 Messages-, which . . they have 
interruptingly dared to trouble our State with. 1848 Buck- 
ley Iliad II Him, noble .\chilles interruptingly answered. 
Xuterruptiou (intary pjon). Also 5 intrump- 
cioun, interupoiou, 6 intrupcion. [ad. L. in- 
ierruptioii'em, n. of action from interrumpere to 
Interrupt: cf. F. interruption (1437 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of interrupting, or fact of being 
interrupted (in the various senses of the verb); with 
an and pi., an instance of this. 

1. A breaking in upon some action, process, or 
condition (esp. speech or discourse), so as to cause 
it (usually temporarily) to cease ; hindrance of the 
course or continuance of something; a breach of 
continuity in time; a stoppage. 

1489 Caxton FayUi of W, tv, x. 255 Take not now in 
anger yf 1 pulte interrupeyon in thy wordes for a questyoii 
that I wil .Tske of the. 1494 Fauyan Citron, vii. 336 The 
^tezyns enioyed theyr lybertyes without interupcton. 1537 
Golding De iilor/iay xxxiii. 536 We would impute al lho^e 
interruptions and changes to the nature of nature it selfe. 
1660 Milton Free Comnno. Wks. (18.17) . 445 /* 'l’h« frequent 
disturbances, interruptions, and dissolutions which the par- 
liament hath had. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 423, I .still go on 
with the work 1 have in handj but with terrible interru|> 
tions. 1868 Helfs Realnuxh ii. (1876) 14 EllcMnere, who is 
the greatest of interrupters, U the mo»l intolerant of any 
interruption but his own. 

b. In weakened sense (with negative expressed 
or implied) : Temporary cessation, intermission, 
1607 E. Gki.mstone ir. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 76 She con- 
tinued ^i.\e monethes. .todrinke daylle, without interruption 
foureieene pound.s of water. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiv. 
823 That process by which our bodie.s receive some .sub- 
stances and give out olher.«, admits of no interruption. 

2. A breach of continuity in space or serial order; 
a break ; the formation or existence of a gap or 


void interval. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 37 If a man were Mad al togedre of 
o maiiere Wijioutcn iiiterrupcion. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 
127 The mountains, which in a coiitinuall raunge without 
interruption stand vpon the coasts of the Ocean. ^ 1695 
Woodward .Vh/. Hist. Earth (1723) iiThe Interruptions of 
the Strata. 1853 Kank Grinnell E.vp. xx.xy. (1856) 322 
Dr. Yreeland and mybclf witne-ssed repeatedly interruptions 
of their continuity. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 
422 T’he most frequent form of local interruption of the 
fibrous sheath . . consists in the pre.sence of a gap of greater 
or less extent, filled up by comparatively thin-wallcd paren- 
chyma. 

'^•b. The action of breaking in between two 
things; irruption. Obs. 

a 1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 216 Places severed 
from the Continent by the interruption of the Sea. 

1 3- 'Vbe action, or an act, of hindering or thwart- 
ing; hindrance, obstruction. Obs. 

1463 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. (Uoxb.) 187 To enjoye our 
sayd lycence wyth outyn any let, inierupcyon or impedi- 
ment. <:x475 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 274 The caxdenall 
uppone his liede the crowne did .sett. The septure in his 
honde, wilhowie iutrumpeioun or lett. J. Heywood 

Spider F. vii. 41 Of iu.stice no let ledeth iiitrupcion, Tike 
this loue (named selfe loue) growne of corrupcion. 1595 
Shaks. yohn HI. iv. 9 Diuers decrc friends slamc? .Vnd 
bloudy.England into England gone, Ore-bearing internip- 
tion spight of France?. . , 

4, Sc. Law. ‘ The step legally requisite to stop 
the currency of the period of a prescription ’ (Hell 
JDict, Law Scot.). 

x6xs Burgh Ree. Aberdeen (Sp-nlding Club) II. 322 Of the 
quhilk hous, WilUaroe Gray, liailUe, luik doune ane do^et 
[ssturf] in takinc of lauchfull interruptione, and fand the 
said halff penuie hous and landis W appeitcme m pro- 
pertic to the said lowne of Abcrdeine. i 63 x Stair Inst. 


Law Scot. {1693) II, xH. § 26 The main E.\ception or Reply 
agaifibt Prescription, is Interruption, not only by the dis- 
continuing the Possession of the whole, but also of a p.irt, 
which was found sufficient to intemipc the Prescription as 
to the whole. x86t W. Bell Did. Law Scot. s. v. Prescrip. 
Hon, An interruption on the last day of the forty years will 
be effectual. 

Xnterruptive (int^ro’ptiv), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt V. + -IVE : cf. corruptive.'} 

1. Having the quality of interrupting. 

1651 Bedell in FullePs Abel Kediv., Erasmus 76 In- 
fle.xible to imbarque in any thing intemiptive of his Studies. 
x 66 z sVew Eng. Hist, /f Gen. Reg. (1850) IV. 63 A bodily 
infirmity., frequently interruptivc to me in my caUiog. 1766 
G. Canni.ng Anii'Lucretius 11. 126 No mterruptive Void in- 
trudes between. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. i8o There was 
nothing ungentle in his tone as he made this interruptive 
remark. 

■h 2. Characterized by interruption ; interrupted. . 

1643 Herle Antuf. Feme xi A broken interruptive repe- 
tition of some line.-:. 

tlnterru'ptly, Obs. [f. iNTERRUP'r///. 

+ -TiY^.J In an interrupted manner; inter- 
ruptedly. 

1646 J, Hall Harx P'ac. 188 Ariosto will interruplly 
shake hands with the Reader, at halfe a Tales end wrest hts 
Attention to a new businesse. 

Interrupter: see Interrupter. 

Xnterruptory (intarri'ptari), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt V. + -oKY.] Having the quality or function 
of interrupting ; interruptive. 

1869 Hullah in Contemp. Rev. X. 351 Consonants are 
practically initiatory, distributive, or inlerrupiory only. 
1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 206, I have omitted . . a few 
remarks of an inlerruptory character. 


t Xuterru'ptuxe* Obs. rare. \i.\^ interrupt-, 
ppl.stem (see Interrupt z^.) + -UBE: c(.L.rttpiilra 
Rupture.] = Interruption.. « 

1648 J. Goodwin Right Might 37 To attempt any Inter- 
nature, distraction, or disturbance therein. 

Interaale, -salute : see Inter- pref. 2 a, i b. 
XllterscallU.(6 (rntwskielm). Aniiq. rare^'^. 
fad. L. interscalminm, f. inter between + scalmus, 
Gr. a peg to which an oar was strapped, 

a thole-pin: cf. inlercolut/m.] The space between 
two of the thole-pins to which the oars were 
strapped in an ancient Roman or Greek galley or 
rowing-boat. 1882 in Ocilvie. 

II Xnterscaj^iliuin (hntojskapi lipm). Zool. 
[late Lat., f. vtler between + scapula shoulder- 
blade.] The space between the slioulder-blades ; 
the upper region of the back (esp. in birds). Also 
in mod, forms interscapuHumf inlerscapttlnm. 

x8^S Mavne Expos. Lex.j Interscapnlimn, old term 
applied by Bartboltn, Anat. iv. 19, p. 746, to the spine of 
the scaput.T . . Applied by lUiger to the region of the back 
between the .shouTder-blade.'* in the Mammi/era, between 
the wings in birds, 1887 Amer. Haiurolist XXI. ^83 
A large white patch on the lower hind neck and the anterior 
portion of the intcrscaptlium, 

Interscaptilar(intoJskaj*pi/7laj), a.fsb.') Anal, 
and Zool. [Inter- 4 a.] Situ.ated between the 
scapulte or shoulder-blades. 

1721 Bailey, In(erscapi(IarCaxntie<,avc the hollow Places 
between the Shoulder Blade and the Vertebra’s. 1834 .J. 
Forbes Laennec's Dis. Clwst (ed. 4) 43 It had lo.^l three 
inches., in the interscapular region. 18^4 Coues Birds 
.V. W. 144 The interbcapular region alone is ferrugineous. 

B. sb. (in pi.) The intcrscapular feathers. 
Intersca'pulary, n. rare—**, [f. as prec, : see 
-ARY.] =prec. (In recent Diets.) 
Interscapulium, -lum: see Interscapilium. 
Xlltersceildeil‘t(intojse*ndent),a. Math. rare. 
[ad, mod.L, ittlerscemicns, .ent-eni (Leibnitz), f. 
////irrbetween ; after //'<i//j<r/mtV/jTR.VNSC£NDENT.] 
Applied to expressions or equations involving in- 
commensurable quantities in the exponents; re- 
garded as being intermediate between algebraic 
transcendental. Also Intersceude’ntal a. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Intersccndent, in Algebra, is 
applied to qiianritic-S when the exponents of their powers 
are radical quantities. Thus x^ ", x , etc, arc interscen- 
dent quantities. 1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vu. 
(ed. 3' 275 A das- of eiiuaiions called by Leibnitz iuter- 
.«cenoental, or which involve the variables with exponent.s 
not commensurable with any rational number: for example 
V'i 

y—x 

t intersernd, r. Obs. rare—**, [ad. L. 
scind’cre to tear asunder,] (See quot.) So 4 In- 
tersci'ndent a. Obs. rare — **, 
x6s6 Blount Clossogr., Interscindent .. that cuts in ihe 
niid.sc, or hews asunder, xysz Bailey, To luterscind . . to 
cut in two in the midst. 


flnterscri’be, zr. Obs. rare-**, [ad, L. 
scrlbDe to write between.] *To write between, 
to interline* (Bailey, 1721). So flnterscript, 
something written between lines of writing; au in- 
terlineation ; t Interscri’ption, writing between. 

1656 Ih.ou.NT Clossogr.^ Interscript (L. inscriptum), an 
interlacing of a line ; an intcrUmng. 1658 Pkiluvs, Inter, 
scription, an iiiicrliiinig, a writing between two lines. 
Xs.'terso&si (intaisrin), v, Obs. or arch, [ad, 
F.entresemer to sow among, intersperse (i5-i6th c. 
in Godef.), between + semen— X..scmindre 


to sow. But app.irently often associated with Seam 
sb. or v.} trans. To sprinkle or scatter between 
or amongst other things ; to furnish or adorn 
zvil/i something sprinkled between; to intersperse. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1589 Grekne Menaphen (Arb.) 31 Hee compared . . her 
face to borders cf LtUves iaterseamed with Roses. 1590 
— Never too tale 11600)49 bike Lillycs dipt in Bacchus 
choycest wine, Powdred .'ind interseamd with azurd vaines. 
* 59 * — Upst. Courtier B iij b, Curiouslye ouerwhiplc with 
(iolde twist, interseamed with knottes of Pe.irle. 1598 
Yonc Diniut 94 He had on a’cote of cloth of siluer, inier- 
seaiiied and imbrodered with flowers. 1858 Sir T, Wxse 
j Excurs. FeotoPonnesus (1865)' II, iv. 82 Rushing brooks 
I hurried across our path on their way to the Alpheus in- 
I lerheamed with red fallows or quiet slopes of meadow-land. 

t Intersecant, J. (jA) Obs. rare“'*. [ad. L. 
inlersecduLcm, pr. pple. of interseedre : see next.] 
Intersecting, b. as sb. in pi. Intersecting lines. 

1658 Phillips, Intersecants in Heraldr>', are pcrtran.<ient 
lines which cros.se one another. 1721 Bailey, Iniersecant, 
cutting in two in. the middle. 

flnterseca’tion. Obs. -rare. [n. of action, 
analogically f. L, inlersccdie to Intersect.] =In- 
TERSECTION. 

1412-20 Lvdc. Chron. Troy i. v. (MS. Digby 232) If. 12 b/2 
By cause of certeyn inlersecaciouns Of dyuers cercles and 
revoluciouns. *6x3-39 I- Joses in Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I, 72 This Intersecation of the two Lines. 
Intersect (intajse*kt), V. [f. L. intersect-, 
ppl. stem of interseedre to cut asunder, intersect, 
f. inter between + seedve to cut.] 

1. trans. To divide (something) in two by pass- 
ing through or lying across it ; to cross. Freq. in 
passive (const, zuiih or by), 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 351 Why they are obliquely 
placed and intersect themselues Varolius bath elegantly 
shewd. 17x3 Pope Guardian No. 02 T 5 Tim Tuck, the 
hero, .is particularly remarkable for the length of his sword, 
which intersect.^ his person In a cross line, and makes him 
appear not unlike a fly, that the boj's have run a pin thro’ 
and set a walking. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ly F. xiii. 1 . 396 Four 
street-s^ intersecting each other at right angles. 1793 Crau- 
YURD n\ Ld. AiicklamCs Corr. (1S62) III. 132 The ground 
was so broken and intersected with ravines, that not a 
horseman could act. 1849 Murcuhh^n Silnria tit. 38 It is 
often intersected by veins of quartz. x66o Tyndall Glac, 

I. .\i.Y. 135 Crevasses aUo intersect the ice. 

b. Gcom. Of a line or surface: To pass through 
or across (a line or surface), so as to lie on botii 
sides of it with one point (or line) in common : 
s=CuT V. 15 b. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep, vi, v. 292 Being in the 
i^quator it would intersect their Horizon, and be halfe 
above and halfe beneath it. 1703 Moxon Mcch. E.verc, 
269 Wl'.ere these two Arches Intersect, or cut each other, 
theie is the Center. 1840 Lakonyr Geom. x. 125 If two 
chords intersect each other in a circle, the rectangle under 
the segments of the one will be e(]ual to the rectangle 
under tire segments of the other. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Break/.d. xiT. xz2 Keep any line of knowledge ten years, 
and some other line will intersect it. 1873 B. Williamson 
pijf. Cale, (ed. 2) xili. § 190 Every [straightj line muat inter- 
sect a curve of an odd degree in at least one real point 

c. Of a person : To come across, cross (another 
person, or his course) ; to intercept, rare. 

xZ 6 z Carlvlk Frcdk. Ct. i.x. vi. (18721 III. ^24 Crumkow, 
we suppose, drives forth from Berlin, to intersect him, in 
the Meumark. 1873 Tiustmam Moab viil. 154 Shepherds 
hurriedly stalking forth ahead, so as to inleraect our path. 

d. To divide or separate (two things) by passing 
between them. rate. 

1784 CoupER Task (I. 16 Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith Abhor each other. 

2. iiiir. (lor rejl.) To cross or cut each another : 
chiefly 6V<7 //l ot lines or surfaces. 

1*755 Johnson : quoting Wiseman in error : see Inter- 
ject.) i847GKOTe Greece 11. xlvii, (1862) IV, i6x Straight 
Streets intersecting at right angles, 1869 Tvndall Notes 
Leet. Light 24 The rays from a luminous point placed be- 
yond the focus intersect at the opposite side of the lens. 
X873 B. Wxlliamson Z?/^ Calc, (ed. 2) xiv. § 204 The Lem- 
niscate who.-e equation is [x'-'+yH* — a\x^—y'^). . (has] two 
blanches vutersectvtvg at the ocigm. 
b. Logic. (See quot.) 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Concepts are said to intersect, 
when the Extension of one coincides in part, and only in 
part, with the Extension of the. other- "Xhws, FrcncAiiutu 
and Protestant are Intersecting (xncepts, for&ome French- 
men are Protestants and some are not, some Protestants arc 
Frenchmen and some are not. These may be syml>olized 
by two circles whose circumferences intersect each other. 

Intersect timOisekt), sb. [ad. L. inUrsect-um, 
neuter ol pa. pple. of interseedre ; see prec.] 

+ 1. = Insect jA Obs. 

X654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 74 NVlnlcst he the 
head, and his subjects the body, v^ere at a distance, or like 
iutersecls and flies, tacked togeilier by a mathematical line, 
and imaginary thread. 

. 2 . Ceont, A point of intersection. 
tZ& 6 Athcuxum 19 June 215/1 Mr. Marth gave an account 
of hLs method of mapping the curves described by the inter- 
sects of the planetary orbits with a plane at right angles to 
the ecliptic. 

Xntersextant, a. rare. [f. Inti:i«:Ect v.+ 
-aNtL) That intersects ; imersecting. 

1863 R. Tow.nsEno Mod. G<am. I. x8x When three lines., 
are .Tcollinearly iniersectant with the oppo-sUe sides. 
Intersexted, ppl. a. [f. Lmeksect v. t -eu i. j 
Crossed ; divided by crossing lines, etc. : see vb. 
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1653 K. Sanders Physwgn. 131 A cross, or intersected lines 
abov'e the mount of Jupiter. 2816 hYROH P/trisvM x.\, And 
o'er that fair broad brow were wrought The intersected lines 
of thought. 1899 'r. S. Baldock Crotinvell 205 They thought 
ir unsafc to risk their horse in such an intei^ected country. 

Intersexting,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That intersects ; usually with r^..in //., that inter- 
sect each other ; crossing. 

1636 tr. Hobbci EUm. PJiilos. Wks. 1839 1 . 182 The two ex- 
treme points of the intersection are in both the intersecting 
planes. 1735 W.HALFPENNY.So;<«</. 5 r//f</f«^i 6 The Intersect- 
ing Arches are Gothick ones. 17^ \V.^yRIGHTE Grotesque 
Arcliit. 13 An arcade of intersecting semi-ellipses, 1878 C. 
Stanford Symbols Christ it. 37 A knowledge^ of the future 
in all its million million threads of intersecting influence. 
xBSo Hauchton Phys. Geo^. iv. 168 The formation of the 
continent shaped out by its intersecting mountain chains. 

Intersection (iutarsekjan). [ad. L. iitler- 
sectidn-cm (Vitruvius), n. of actioa from intersecart 
to Ioteuseoi. Cf. F. intersection Ci4th c.).] 

1 . The action or fact of intersecting or crossing ; 
esp. in Geom. (see Intebsect v. i b). 

2^59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 135 Then the me- 
ridian circle crosseth also .. And so by these intersections 
[etc.]. 1570 Billisgsley Euclid i. x. st To marke the 
poynts of the intersections of the circles. 1658 Sm T. 
Browne Card. Cyrus By Diagonal lines the intersection 
was regular. 170^ Norris IdeaL^ IVorld n. vii. 366 The 
necessary intersection or decussation of the oblique rays. 
1843 Mrs. Browsing Grk. Cltr, Poets s The intersections of 
sweetness in the rise and fall of melodies, i860 Tvndall 
Glac. u xii. 89 We were compelled to cross at the place of 
intersection. 

2 . The place where two things intersect or cross; 
chiefly Gtom., the point (or line) of intersection ; 
the point common to two lines or a line and a sur- 
face (or the line common to two surfaces) which 
intersect. 

XSS 9 W. CuNNiNCHAi! Cosutogr. Glasse 163 Applie a ruler 
from the Center of the Quadrate, unto th’ intersection of 
the two thrides, x66o Barrow Euclid iii. x, Both circles 
have their centers., in the intersection of those perpen- 
diculars, which is O. 1743 £.merson Fluxions 234 The Axis 
of -Motion being the Intersection of this Plane with the 
Surface of the Fluid, a x8^ Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrnls. 
(1872) I. IS We came to an intersection with another street. 
187* Yeats Growth Comm. 42 These formed at their inter- 
section a noble open place or square. 

3 . Logic. The relation of two classes that inter- 
sect, i.e. each of which partly includes and partly 
excludes the other. See Intersect v. 3 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Intersectional (intojse'kjanal), [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or characteriaed by in- 
tersection. 

1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps ii. § 27. 58 Different mouldings 
were studiously associated, in order to obtain variety of 
intersectional line. i86x T. W. REDHOUSEjn Jrnl. R, Aslat, 
Soc. XVin. 400 note. The words In the intersectional com- 
partments are common to each cf the intersecting verses. 

Interse'ctioual, «.2 [f. Ikteb- 40 + Section 
+ -AL.] Existing or prevailing between sections. 
1865 Even. Standard 38 ISIar., During the present inter- 
sectional war. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 19 Sept. 4/3 
Louisville, Chattanooga and Atlanta are three pillars upon 
which intersectional good feeling rests secure this year, 

t Intersegment. Obs. rare. [Inter- 3 b.] 
A segment of a line included between two lines 
that intersect it ; an intercept. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 496 So is MP, the Inter- 
segment of the Parallels VH and KL . . to HC, the other 
Intersegment. 

Intersegmental : see Inter- pref. 4 a. 
Interseme : see Interse-lst. 
tlnterse-minate, i;. Obs. rare— [f.lNiEB- 
I i... seminare to sow: cf. disseminate.'] ‘To 
sow among or between ’ (B.ailey, 1721). 
tlnterse'pient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ih- 
terssepisnl-em, pr., pple. of interssepTre to fence 
about, cut off, f. inter between -f- sospire to hedge 
in, fence in.] Forming a septum or partition be- 
tween vessels or cavities. 

1578 Banister / fijr. A/aa yii. 02 Intersepient membrans 
are those whiche grow about those vessels betwene the 
lunges and the hurt. 

Interseptal (intsjse-ptal), a. [f. L. inter- 
sxpt-um diaphragm, midriff, partition (f, inter be- 
tween + sirptnm fence) + -AL.] Situated between 
septa or partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and Zool.] 
*847-9 Tooo Cyci, Anat. IV. ^6/2 The eight interseptal 
comparimcnts communicate freely with the great cavity. 
1859 J. R. Greene Man.Anim. Proiozoaxq These 

foramina are not to be regarded as simple apertures in the 
%vaUs of the chambers, but rather as the oriflees of a peculiar 
system of ‘interseptal’ canals. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. iii. 164 ^A third cycle of twelve septa divides the 
previously existing twelve interseptal chambers into twenty- 
four. x88o — Crayjish iv. 186 The inter-septal substance 
swells up and becomes transparent. 

!( Interse^ptum. [JU : see prec.] A diaphragm 
or partition ; esp. in Anat. 

* 7 S 3 CiiA-MBERS Cycl, Suppl., Interseptum, a word used 
oy some writers to expres.s the uNnila, and by others the 
septum narium, 2839 J. & C. Bell A nat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) 
11. 15 If thin, membraneous, and transparent, it [the dia- 
phragm of fowls! can perform none of the functions of a 
diaphragm, and must be merely such a mcmbr.'ineous inter- 
J>cptum as some Amphibia and Reptiles have, supporting 
the ATsccra, or confining them in their place. 2S37 Syd. 


Soc. Lex., Inierseptum, old term for the uvula, also the 
septum narium ; also the diaphragm. 

t Interseirt, v. Obs. Also 6-7 enter-, [fv 
L. iniersert-, ppl. stem of interserere to put be- 
tween, interpose, f. inter between + severe to set, 
put, place, insert.] trans. To insert between otKer 
things; to interpolate. (Freq. in lytli c.) 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis To Rdr. (Arb.) xs G, breuia : 
soomtyme long by position where D may bee enterserted, as 
pMsage is short, but yf you make j't long, passadge with 
D. would bee written. 2611 Florio, interserto, enterserted 
or wrought betweene. 16x5 Jac^on Creed iv. ii. v. § 5 To 
intersert more proofs of antiquity would be troublesome 
unto me. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air xix. (1692) 171 Give me 
leave here to intersert the opinion of Dr, Pu^h. 

b. transf. To furnish or supply with insertions. 
2767 S. Paterson Another Traveller 1 1 . 150 A^ book of 
wanderings . . interserted with whimsical digressions and 
unseasonable reflections. 

+ Interse'^tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
interserere : see prec.] The action of ‘ intersert- 
ing*; that which ts ‘interserted ’,* interpolation. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. xxvii. § 5 By a voluntary inter- 
sertion of the Prophet Jeremiah his name by some bold 
transcriber. xd4x Milton Anhnadv. is. Wks. 1738 I. 84 
They have some intersertions which are plainly spurious. 
2658 W. Burton Itln. Anton. 193 That intersertion of P in 
many Latine »vords..as in sumpsit, prompsit. sqqx Sheri- 
dan tr. Aristoenetus' Lxive Ep. liL (1874) 457. notCj What 
intersertions there may be, have been before apologized for. 

Interseasional, -set, -shade; see Intsr- 
pref. 4 b, I a, I b. 

Intersliock (intsjjp-k), v. rare. Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. Inter- i b Shock w., in sense 1 after 
F. s entrechoqner (1564 in Thierry).] 
tl. trans. To strike or attack mutually. Obs. 
2603 Florid Montaigne i. xlvii, (1632) 253 When with 
vehemence they come to entershocke one another, 160$ 
Daniel Philotas^ IVks. (17x7) 372 What Discontentments 
will there still arise In such a Camp of Kings, to intershock 
Each others Greatness. 

2. itiir. To strike together, collide. 

1650 Earl Mon.m. tr. SenastU's Mats bee. Guilty 227 Plea- 
sures do^ enter-shock, and always leave some of our senses 
in languishment. 2886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salautmbo 
xiv. 395 The elephants* carcases, driven by the wind, inter- 
shocked, like an archipelago of black rocks floating on the 
water. 

Hence Interaho'cking vbl. sb. So i* l*ntersliock 
[cf. obs. F. entrechoc\ rare~’^. 
x6sx CoTCR., Enirechoe, an mtershocke; a mutuall or 
interchangeable rushing one vpon another. 1653 Ukquhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 264 'fhere was concerning it such an 
intersbockiQg of opinions. 2706 Philups, Intershock, a 
clashing, or striking of one thing against another. 

Intershoot (intajjw-t), v* [Intek- la.]- a. 
intr. To shoot or glance at intervals, b. trans. 
To shoot or dart between or among ; to variegate 
at intervals (chiefly in pa. pple. iniershot, const. 
with : cf. Shot ppl. a.). 

^ 284s Wordsw. Suggested by Bird 0/ Paradise 21 H ues . . 
interehooting, and to sight Lost and recovered, as the rays 
of light Glance on the conscious plumes. 2845 Faber 
Rosary, etc. 56 A long broad lake of meadow-grass , . inter- 
shot with gold and gieen. 2890 Chicago Ne^^s 29 Oct, The 
flres of the eruption intershot the dense smoke. 

Intersidereal (imtojs^idi^'nal), a. [f. Inter- 
4 a 4* L. J/V/rr, TrhVr- star : see Sidereal.] Situated 
or occuiTing between the stars : = Interstellar. 

2656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 L443 Besides the 
stars, .they may be all comprehended under the name of in- 
tersidereal bodies. 1863 Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 18 Those 
inter-planetary and inter-sidercal distances. 

t Intersi'lient, a. Obs. rare. [f. JL. type 
^intersilient-ejUj pr. pple. of *intersilire to leap or 
spring between, L isiter between + satire to leap,] 
Emerging suddenly in the midst of something. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 50 Parliaments, Senates, or ac- 
countable Commissions, must have power lo consult and 
execute against intersilient dangers and flagitious crimes, 
prohibited by the light of Nature. 

t Inters! 'st, v. Obs. rare ~ [ad. L. inter~- 
sist-ere to stop between.] 

1633 Cockeram, Iniersist, to stay betweene. 

f I'ntersited, (2. Obs. rare, [f, L, 
sit-ns put between, interposed, pa. pple. of inter- 
serere to set between •*- -eo^.] 'Placed or situated 
between; interposed. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 22 The soft Cartilage inter- 
sited betwene their bodye^ is so much the greater and 
thicker. 

Intersituate, -smile : see Inter- pref. 1 a. 
Intersoci^ (intaisJuJal), a. [f. Inter- 4 c 
4- L. socius Companion ; see Social.] E.xisting 
between associates ; social. 

285a Roget Thesaurus Introd. (1892) 27 note, I have .. 
\^ntur^ to introduce the adjective intersocial, to express 
the active voluntary relations between man and^man. 1864 
Realm 6 Apr. 8 The pressure of mtcrsocial criticism. 1883 
Longm. blag. July 262 'I'hey have, .entered on the condition 
of inler-social citizens. 

flntersovl^v. Agrir. Obs. U. ih f 

Soil rA] To mix one kind of sou with another. 

i6io W. FoLKtKCiiAM Art 0/ Survey x. x. 33 We would 
endeuour. . to m^kc seuei^l Soyl^ serue interchangeably. . 
by mier-soyling ©r seasoning the one with the other. 2688 
R. Holme A rmoury. nr. 334/1. X73S in Bradley Fam. Diet. 
Intersole,* /A variant of Entresol. 


Intersole, v. ; see Inter- pref. 1 a. 

Intersomnial (intDosp’mn ial), a. [f. Ihtes- 4 d 
•^'L,.somni-um dream 4 * -al: more properly iWrj. 
somnial.l Occurring in the midst of a dream. So 
Interso'mnious a., ‘ between sleeping and- wak- 
ing* (Worcester 1S46, citing Dublin Rev.). 

1849 H, Mayo 'Truths Pop. Supers/, iv. 69 'J’he ghcfsd)' 
and intersomnial communications have been annoucce- 
inents of the deaths of absent parties. 

Xnte*r 3 onant, a. rare-°. [ad.L.inlerso/ml- 
em, pr. pple. of intersondre to sound between or 
among.] < ^ Sounding between* (Ogilvie). 

t Intersou’r, v. Obs. [f. Inter- i a + Soce 
V. or rt.] trans. To intermix sourness in or with.’ 

2599 Daniel Let. Octavia Wks. (1717) I. 81 Fear .. held 
back something from thee full of Sweet, To inlersour unsuie 
Delights the more. 

Intersow (^intojs^«'), v. Pa, pple. -sowr. 
[Inter- i a : cf. interseam, interseminate.'\ 

1 . trans. To sow, or fg. to scatter or sprinkle, 
among or between other things; eslNTERSfEBSE.!. 

2605 Camden Rem. (1636) 40 Here amongst, the Briliziu 
have left divers of their words intersovsed. 

2 . To furnish (ground, etc.) with seed or the like 
sown or scattered among or between other ihings, 
or at intervals ; const, with ; « Intersperse 2. 

2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Planting, The remainder 
of the Ground may be inter-sow’d with Ash-Keys. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Pfyslics (s£6o) 11. vtii. ix. 07 The ver}’dust 
is dazzling and priceless, intersown with the sapphire, the 
sardonyx, the emerald of heaven. 

Interspace (i'ntojsp^'s), sb. [Inter- 2 b.] 

1 . A space between two things ; intermediate or 
intervening space, interval. 

c 14*0 Pallad, on Husb. ii. 88 Yf dicbes plese, hem make, 
and tbre feet depe .. ^Tiyn entre space in oon maner thou 
kepe. 2622 Florio, an interspace. x6s8Sir 
T. Browne Card. Cyrus il. 41 (The crown] was framed .. 
with an intersection in the middle from the roaio crossing 
barres, and the interspaces, unto the frontal circle, conlinued 
by handsome network-plates. 27*6 Lf.oni Albertis Anht. 
11 . 41/2 'I'he Ancients, .made a grate of brass, .and filled «p 
the interspaces of this grate .. wilh,^ transparent sort of 
stone. 28x7 Coleridge Zapolya iv. ni, Our messengers or* 
posted With such short interspace, that fast as sound Can 
travel to us, we shall learn the event. 1W6 Lung PrtiL 
Rem, Caithn. 32 Consisting of concentric circus 
with cells or chambers in the interspaces between the walls. 

2 . A Space of time between two events, etc. ; an 
interval of time. 

x6*9 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 186 The inter-space 
betwixt the past and present Celebrity, exceeded the longest 
Age of Men, a 2670 Hacket Abp, tvtlliams l 
gather up more at the Interspaces of I.eisure, then others 00 
at their Study. i&zoBlae^.Jile^.'Vl. 379 
by the interspace of ages. 2879 Farrar - iV. Pam (iSpKVS 
During one of those little interspaces of repose ana nope 
which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 

Interspace (intsjsptf^’s), a*. [Inten-i.] /rtfWL 
To put a space or interval between; to occupy or 
All the space or interval between. 

2847. Bushnell C/ir. Hurt. ii. iii. (x86j) 28* 
feeding, which is interspaced by zest. 2886 H.^Jamw 
Bostonians II. ii. xxi. 58 He began to interspace m vu« 
considerably, and at last made them very rare.^ 1889 • 

Inspir. i5- Bible vi. 143 It is nece^ry sometimes to iDicr- 
space, if we may so term it, the Biblical records. 

Interspatial (intaasp^^f al), a. [f. L. type 
^interspaii-um interspace + cf. SPATiALj 
Of or belonging to an interspace, esp. in Etdom. 
to one of the interspaces orareas between the 
on an insect’s wing. Hence laterspa'tially adv., 


in relation to an interspace. - 

t I’nterspea:ker. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 a. j 
One who bolds a colloquy with another ; an mt 
locator. So f I'aterspeakiag* pph a. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad.uToRdT.,J.ht eft-f c 
scope and drift of these Jnterspeakers. iS 94 is 

forespeach of the inierspeakers in this Academy, 
handled the cause of their future discourses. 20** * 

Interparlojite, enterspeaking. ■ _ .. 

Interspeci'fic, a. [f. Ihibr- 4 c , Ln 
adj. from species Existing or prevailing between 
different species. . . . 

2889 Nature XXXIX. 287/1 As the description of 
relations of organs characterized the physiology 

dividual, so thatofinterspeciflcadapialionsisthepnj 

of the race. , 

+ Intersneech. Ofa. [Inter- s a.] ■ ap 

between or among; a nnmberol persons; conoy 
IS 79 Fenton Guicciani. x. (1599) 453 
was more profitable with these enterspeecl^s i 
kings arinie. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Deipnosol^ t 
That title, importing a Conference, Discourse or intc P 
among wise men at a supper. t T — Tv- 

Interspe-rsal. rare. [f. next + --'I-J 

TEBSPEKSION. , 

1893 AUunxum ii Mar. 3.4A To vary the 
monotonous succession of the thirty Fip® icoixs.. / 
judicious interspersal of these umuue fragments. 

Intersperse (intorspa-is), v. Also 6 enter 
sparse, ff. L. in/erspers-, ppi. stem ol 
spergere (found only in pa. pple. vtterspern j, 
inter between + sparglre to scatter, sprinkle. J 

1 . trans. To scatter or sprinkle between or among 

other things ; to place here and there in the 
of something ; to mingle dispersedly or at intc 
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e 1645 Howell LeiU 11. Ixlx, (1655) II. 100 You should do 
well to intersperse among them some eucharistical ejacula- 
tions and doxologies. ijxa Addison No. 315 f 3 That 
particular Art which he [Milton} has made use of in the in- 
terspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, which the Subject 
was capable of receiving. ' 1856 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 1 . 413, 
1 like the way in which you have interspersed local tn^ilions 
and stories. 

2. To furnish, adorni or diversify (a thing) with 
other things scattered about, placed here and there, 
or mingled at intervals. 

1565 Adlington ApuUius 51 A man of midle age hauing 
his bearde entersparsed with gray heares. 1645 Evelyn 
7 Feb., Various colour’d cinders. .some like pitch., 
others metaliq, interspers’d with innumerable pumices. 1781 
Gibbon Decl, «5* F. xxiv. (1869) 1 . 687 The face of the country 
was interspersed with groves. 1796 C. hlARSHALL 
xix. (1813) 378 Rich crimson grains interspersed with black 
berries. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, iv, Harry had proceeded 
in his narrative after his own fashion, interspersing it with 
many youthful ejaculations. 

b. Rarely said of the things intermingled. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 172 A prodigious number of 
islands intersperse that mighty river. 

Interspersed (intaaspSust), ppl. a. [f. preo. 
+ -ED 1.] Scattered, or placed here and there, be- 
tween or among other things ; dispersedly mingled. 

1664 Power Fxp. Philos. 11. 133 The particles, .with inter- 
spersed Vacuities. <11711 Ken Eilntund'^Qgi. Wks. 17^1 
II. 332 Short Sleeps, and watchful Care, Alternated with 
interspersed Prayer. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 12 Large 
heaps of oysters, and other marine shells, with interspersed 
stone implements. 

Hence Interspe’xsedly (-edli) adv . , in an inter- 
spersed manner ; here and there among other 
things. 

_ 1664 Power Exfi. Philos, il 119 Aetherial Atoms may be 
interspersedly diffused through all our Elements. i86x 
Musgravb By-roads 241 Producing corn, flax, and beet-root, 
xnierspersedly with carrots, potatoes, and dwarf beans. 

luterspersion (intaispsujhn). [n. of action 
f. Intersperse ; cf. aspersion^ disf>ersion.'\ The 
action of interspersing or condition of being inter- 
spersed ; dispersion among other things j an inter- 
mingling here and there. 

1658 Phillips, InUrspersioHy a sprinkling or scattering 
between. i66a Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. tii, ii. § 13 The 
ground of divisibility of bodyes is the intersperston of a 
disseminated Vacuum. 17x3 Addison Sped. No. 387 r 13 
This Interspersion of Evil with Good, and Pam with 
Pleasure, in the Works of Nature, Is very truly ascribed by 
Mr. Locke.. to a moral Reason. tSxr Pikkcrtox Petrol* 
I. Z32 The interspersion of a few crystals . . of felspar or 
felsite. X8S5 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 409 A pictu- 
resque interspersion of church towers, villages, hamlets, and 
the nalf-revealed faces of stately mansions. 

Interspheral, -spicular, -spiral: see Inter-, 
Intersplie’re, v. [Inter- i b.] a. trans. 
To bring within the sphere one of another, b, 
intr. To come each within the sphere or orbit of 
the other. 

1887 Chicago Advance 28 Apr. 359/4 The interests of men 
and women are so intersphered that whatever affects one 
reacts upon the other. 1889 HarpePs Mag. Feb, 466/2 
Their lines shall intersphere or soon or late, And move 
together to the journey's end. 1896 Lady H. Somerset 
Addr. Brit. Wont. Temp. Assoc, i^une. That interspher- 
ing of the world-life with our own, is already the practical 
remization of many, 

luterspiual (intoispa'rnal), a. Anat. [Inteb- 
4a: in mod.L. «Intebspinous. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 186 Interspinal Ligaments 
. .Tnese ligaments occupy the intervals of the .spinous pro- 
cesses in the back. x888 Rollbston & Jackson Anim. Life 
94 The dorsal and anal flns [of the^ Perch] are supported by 
a series of bones, ‘fln-bearers’ or * interspinal' bones. 

Interspinous (intaispaimos), a. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated beUveen the spines or spinous 
processes of vertebras. 

184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (ed. z) 97 The intei^ 
spinous ligaments are thin and membranous. i88x Mivart 
Cat 54 Adjacent spinous processes are also connected to- 
gether by membranes, .(xilled interspinous ligaments. 

b. spec.\x\. Ichthyol. Situated between the spines 
of the vertebrae of a teleosteaa fish, so as to sup- 
port the dorsal fin. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 845/2 Interspinous bones. . 
embedded in the flesh of the back. 1870 Rollcstom 
Life Inlrod. 32 The inter -spinous bones and fin*rays of more 
highly organized fish. 

t Interspira’tion. Obs, [ad. L. inUrspu'd- 
tidn-enii n. of action from interspirdre : see ne.xt.] 
A taking breath between; a breathing space, a 
momentary pause or rest. 

16*3 CocKERAM, Interspiration, a breathing betweene. 
163s Brathwait Pr. 29 These interspirations minister 

new matter to their distemper’d humour to worke on. 1656 
H. More Enthus. Tri. To Rdr. A ivb. That there may be 
a due time of Interspiration betwixt the ending of the serious 
and the entring into the merry passages. 

f Xnterspi’rer Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. f/r/cr- 
spirdrCy f. inter between -f spirdre to breathe.] 
intr. To take breath bettveen ; to pause, take rest. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. Ixxiii. And now 1 do 
awhile but inlerspire, A torrent of objections 'gainst me 
beat, xjaj in Bailey. 

Interspri’iikler v- [Inter- 1 a,] trans. To 
sprinkle here and there, or at intervals ; to inter- 
sperse. Hence Interspri'nlded ppL a. 


184a Alison Europe (184^50) XI. Ixxvj. 574. 480 Luxu- 
riant valleys, intersprinkled with hamlets, vineyards, and 
flower-gardens. x8^ Horton Commatidm. Jesus viii. 136 
The modest purple of the intersprinkled violets. 
Intersqueeze, -staminal : see Inter-. 
Interstate, inter-state (i^ttaiist^d), a. 
U. S. [Inter- 5.] Lying, extending, or carried 
on between states ; pertaining to the mutual 
relations of the States of the American Union. 

Inicrstate Commerce Act, an Act of Congress, passed 
Feb. 4, 1887, to regulate the commerce between the different 
States, establishing a body of commissioners for the admin- 
istration of the law. 

^1845 Joseph Story cited in Worcester. 1862 J. ^LLudlow 
Ifist.^ (J. S, 36 The Supreme Court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all questions of constitutional, international, and (if 

I may venture the term) interstate law. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U, S. VI. xxvL 34 When inter-state rights were to be 
confided to the members of each .state. 1887 Daily News 

II Jan. 6/5 To await the action of Congress upon the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 1899 C INI. Depew ibid. 5 June 2/2 
Trusts are purely State, and not mter-State affairs. 

Interstellar (mtejste-lii), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated betweea the stars ; occupying or passing 
through the regions of space between the stars. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 354-5 The Interstellar Skie..hath.. 
so much Aflinity with the Starre, that there is a Rotation of 
that, as well as of the Starre. 1674 Boyle ExcelL Theot. ii. 
iv. 178 The inter-stellar part of heaven, which several of the 
modern Epicurean.^ ivould have to he empty. iSzt Shelley 
771 The sapphire floods of interstellar air. 1863 R. H. 
Patterson .£^44. HisL/f Art 10 This efflux occasions a thrill, 
or vibratory motion, in the ether which fills the interstellar 
spaces. x8^ Proctor Poetry Asiron. xi. (1881) 378 A comet 
arriving from remote interstellar space. 

Interste^Uary, <r. [Inter- 4 a.] =prec. 

1856 in Webster : hence in later Diets. 
Intersterility, -sternal : see Inter- 2 a, 4 a. 
Interstice (int 5 *jstis, imtajstis). Also 7 pi. 
iutarsticies. [ad. L, intersiiii-um space between, 
f, *interstit^f ppl, stem of intersistSre.^ f. inter be- 
tween -f- sistere to stand ; cf. F. interstice (14th c.).] 

1 . An intervening space (usually, empty) ; esp. a 
relatively small or narrow space, between things or 
the parts of a body (freq. in //., the minute spaces 
between the ultimate parts of matter) ; a narrow 
opening, chink, or crevice. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. S48 When it is carried to 
the interstice or place between the browes, the very seat of 
reason. 1646 Sir T. Brownd Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 87 When the 
aycry intersticies are filled^ and as much of the salt of the 
ashes as the ivater will imbibe is dissolved, a 1697 Aubrey 
Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) I. 45 The ^reat wooden Bridge 
(over the Thames) hatn^ twenty Interstices. *756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters 1 . 56 The interstices of water are always found 
full ©fair. 1833 Ht. Martineav Three Agesm.Zf^ He found 
an interstice, through which he could slip haIf-a>dozen 
burnt almonds. 1839 Stephens Man. Brit. Coleoptera 47 
Elytra striated, interstices finely punctulated.^ 

1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 16 Democracies. is. .indeed 
an interstice of government, rather than government. 1876 
JMozley Univ. Serttt. vi. 132 Side currents are perpetually 
..slipping into the empty interstices of his thoughts. 

2 . An intervening space of time ; an interval 
between actions. Now rare* 

1639 Saltmarsk Policy IxxxL 6g Long inter-regnums or 
interstices in government is^the Winter and ill Season of a 
Sute. x688 Sedley Proc, in Eng. Wks. 1722 I. 184 There 
must be some Interstice, some space of time, before they who 
deposed a King can set up another. 1736 Ayuffe Parergon 
179, I will endeavour to point out the Interstices of Time, 
which ought to be between one Citation and another. 186a 
Goulcurn Pers. Relig. ni. x. (1873) 339 Who look to the 
little intervals and interstices ofwork as so much time which 
may be freely wasted. 

b. spec, in Cation Law {pi.') The intervals re- 
quired between the reception of the various degrees 
of holy orders. | 

174S A. Butler Lives Saints, Norhert (1847) VL 119 The 
irregularity committed in his receiving the holy orders of 
deacon and priest at the same lime, without observing the 
interstices prescribed by the cwons. 1M5 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 454/2 A bishop cannot dispense with the interstices 
in ordaining candidates coming to him from another diocese. 

Hence Intersticed a., having interstices ; also, 
fitted at intervals 7 uith something, rare. 

1848 Lytton Harold v. vii, Through the intersticed 
columns of the fane Edith saw the large shadow of a man. 
x888 Voice (N. Y.) 6 Sept., His bare back was inflamed 
with the scourges intersticed with pieces of lead and bone. 

tlntersti'lict, <1. Obs. rare. Ipd.h. inter- 
stincl’US, pa, pple. of intersiingnere to separate, 
f. inter between ■+ stinguh-e (cf. Distinct).] Di- 
vided, separated (in quot. 1684 =» Discrete i c). 

1623 CocKERAM, Interstinct. diuided, separated. 1684 tr. 
Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xviil 6ox The interstinct or discrete 
[Small Pox] come with a Shivering and Coldness, 
t Iiltersti’lictive. a. Obs. rare—K [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Serving to divide or mark off. /«- 
terstiiictive piitt, a panetuation-mark. 

1696 Wallls Lett, to Dr. Smith 8 Sept, in A ubrey's A wed, 
(1813) I. 78 [To see] whether the notes of Parenthesis ( ) be 
used : and what care is taken of the interstinctive points , ; : . 

Interstitial (intMsti'Jal), a. [f. L. type 
*interstitidlis, f. interstitium Interstice + -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of an interstice ; forming inter- 
stices. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii, i, 53 In oyled paper . . 
th^ntcrstUial divisions being continuated by the accession 
of oyle, it becommeth more transparent, Z75x John.son 
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Rambler No. 108 f 7 Those interstitial v’acancies which in- 
tervene in the most crowded employment. 1830 Kater 
& Lardh. Meeju ii. 17 The volume [of a body] consists 
partly of material particles, and partly of interstitial spaces. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 76 The interstitial sp-ices be- 
tween adjoining polyps. 

2 , Of a thing : Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 96 According as these pores are 
more or greater in respect of the interstitial bodies, -1709 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 264 When there is a larger quantity of 
Interstitial Air to remove. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks x, 130 
The hornblendic matter merely appearing as Jiule interstitial 
specks between the magnetite granules. 

b. Anat. Interstitial tissue, the fine connective 
tissue lying between the cells of other'tis'sue. In- 
terstitial organs, smaller organs of the body situated 
between larger ones. 

1835-^ Todd CycL Anat. I. 510/r The interstitial tissue 
varies according to the age and temperament of the indi- 
vidual. 1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 239 In the inter- 
stitial or subpleural pulmonary tissue. 

c. Eutom. Situated in the interstices or spaces 
between the slrize, e.g. on the elytra of beetles. 

1900 D. Sharp Biol. Cenir, Amer,, Coleoptera II. 1. 620 
The peculiar interstitial punctuation [of the elytra] making 
it recognizable at a glance. 

d. Occupying an interval in time or order. 

1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins (1887) 245 Edward IV, in 
his interstitial usurpation. 1859 Gladstone Glean. (1879) 
II. X47*The Brook’, with its charming interstitial soliloquy 
• .will.. always rank among Mr. Tenny.son's happy efforts. 

I 3 . Ofa physical or morbid process: Taking place 
I in the interstices of a body ; spec, in Phys. Affecting 
I the internal structure of an organ or part by acting 
' in its interstices or on its interstitial tissue; as 
I interstitial absorption, emphysema, growth. 

Interstitial Prepiancy, that in which the development of 
! the ovum takes place in that poriion of the Fallopian tube 
which passes through the uterine wall. 

2807 hi. Baillie Morb. Anat, (ed. 7) 220 This change [in 
the liver] must arise from a process which takes place 
through its whole subspince, and seems to be what Mr. 
Hunter has called the interstitial absorption. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat, I, 121 Bone. -grows in an inter- 
stitial manner after being originally deposited. 1858 J. H. 
Bennet Nutrition iv. loo The variable activity of interstitial 
nutritive changes, rapid in the child, slow in Jhe aged. 1877 
Roberts Hastdbk. Med. (ed.3) 1 . 391 Interstitial pneumonia 
runs a very chronic course. 

4 . Having interstices, rare. 

1855 Bailey Mystic, etc, 25 The Interstitial net of death. 
Interstitially (intsjsti-jali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY In an interstitial manner ; in or through 
interstices. 

1704 G. Adams Nat. 6* Exp. Philos. IV. xlix. 351 [In- 
visible fire] exists . . in two mode.s, interstitially ana organi- 
cally. 1870 Bentley Bot, 19 By the incorporation of new 
matter in its substance, or interstitially. 

t Intersti'tiated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. med.L. 
interstitiit-us (f. iiilersliti-iim : see Intebstioe 
and -ATE -) + -ED I.] Situated as or in interstices. 

2665 Hooke Microgr, 96 Whether It have any inter- 
stitiated pores or vacuities. 

t Intersti*tioii. Obs. rare"-'. inter- 

stition-em, n. of action f. infersistere : see Inter- 
stice.] = Interstitium. 

X390 Gower Co//f III. 04 The ferste Periferie. .EngendreJ> 
Myst . . The dewes and^ pe ffrostes hore After hHke Intersti- 
cion In which fiei take impression. 1633 Cockuram, Inter' 
stition,, a ceasing:, a pawsing. 

f Interstl’tious, a. Obs. [f. L. interstiti-wn 
•f -ous.] Having the quality of an interstice. 

1593 R. D. HyPnerotomachza 21 Thestreightcheekesand 
sides of the doore, with an interstltious aspect, inwardly 
carved with as preat cunning as the rest. 

II Znterstitinm (intorstifmm). Obs. PI. 
-8titia,(t-a’a),-stitiuins. [L; see I nieustice.] 

1 . Of space: =I.vtebstice i. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcau's Fr, Chirurg. 42b/i Noe 
concavity or mterstitium of muscles. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 

04 The small pores, or interstitia ..betwixt the Globules, 

1 plainly mw, x6^ Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 37 Curtains 
fringed with Battlements from one to the other; in whose 
Interstitiums whole Culverin are traversed. 1706 Baynard 
in Sir J. Floyer Hot < 5 * Cold Bath 11. 252 It must be granu- 
lated and corn'd that the Air may lodge in the Interstitia's. 

2 . Of time; = Interstice 2. 

2634 T, Scott znd Pi. Vox Pop. 45 This interiiiiium or 
twi-light of Trealie, or siispence betweene Warreand Peace. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iii, vL 421 There was an Interstitium, 
or dbtance of seventy years between the destruction of 
Solomon’s, and erection of Zorobabel's Temple. 1704 Swift 
Mech. Operat. Spir. Misc. (17x1) 288 Tlie Intcrstilia are 
duly fill’d up by the Preacher, to prevent too long a pause. 

Interstratification (-sinu-tifik/i'Jan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] The condition or fact of bcing^ inter- 
stratified; an interposed formation or deposit. 

x8ss in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1873 W. S*. Svmo.nds 
Rec. Rocks ix. 104 The repeated iuterstratification of the 
Caradoc slates with., igneoiLs rocks. 1876 Pace w<riy. fext- 
bk. Geol. xiv. 259 In, the lower Coal-measures wc have 
frequent interstratificaiions of trap-tuff and ash. 

Interstratify (-strce'tifoi). v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 , trans. in pass. Of geological strata : To be 
alternated, or interspersed, with other strata, 

2833 G. Young GeoLSurv. Vorksk. Coast (1828) 57 The 
flint is not interstratified with the chalk. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Not. xi, Ii873)-a49 The soil here consisu of ;cc and 
voianic aifacs interstratified. 1S63 Lvell Antiq. Man ix. 
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INTERTWINING. 


(ed. 3) 153 Interstratified with this ^avel..are beds of sand, 
loam, and clay. 1876 Pace A(h. TexUbk. Geol. iii. 73 Lava 
and ashes will be interstratified and mingled with the sedi- 
mentary matter. 

2 . int)\ To lie as strata between other strata. 

2880 Libr. U/iiv. Kuo'mI, (U. S.) XI. 467 Sandstone, iron 
ore, limestone and fire-clay interstratify with the coal. 

Hence Inter3tra*tifled ppl.a.j placed as a stratum 
between other strata. 

1849 Murchison Silnria iii. 49 This .. formation contains 
many interstratified bands of. .materials. 1876 D.akwis in 
Life Lett. (1887) III. 214 Many irregular beds of inter- 
stratified drift. 

Interstreet: see Iktek- 5. 

Interstrial (intsistrai'al), a. [f. Inteii- 4 a + 
I-. stria streak + -at..]. Situated between striiE or 
streaks, e. g. on an insect^s wing ; = Intebstitiae 1 c. 
Interstriation (i:nt;5JStr3iitf*'J'3n). Nat. Hist. 
[IxTEB- 2 a.] An intermediate striation, streak, or 
linear marking. 

1849 \)MiKGcol. App. i. (1850) 719 Its delicate ridges or 

intersiriations. 

Intersturb, erron. form of Interturb v. 
Intersubstance, -substitution, -synapti- 
cular, -systematical, -talk : see Inter- pref. 
Intersusce’ption, Paih.j erron. for Intro- or 
Intus-susception. 

Ixjs6 A. Mo.vro in £ss. Phys. <5- Lit, II. 353 {heatihig) 
Remarks on Procidentiae Ani, Intersusceptio, Inflammation, 
and Valvula of the Intestines.] 2793 J. Hunter in Treuii. 
Med. Chir. I. 103 {/leading Observations on Intersuscep- 
tion. 

Intertain^e, -tayn(e, obs. ff. Entertain v. 
Intertangle (intajtse'qg’l), z;. Also 6 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To tangle together; to in- 
tertwine confusedly or inextricably. Hence Inter- 
ta*ngled///. a., Interta’ngUng vbl. sb, and ppl. a» 
1589 PuTTENHAM Ett^. Pocste II. ii. (Arb.) 80 Elegie, 
Epitaph, Epigramme or such meetres, of plaine concord 
not harmonically entertangled. Ibid. 11. xili.j. (Arb.) 120 
All which parts are discouered in this figure: loue by the 
.•serpents amorous enlertangling. x6xa Two Noble K. 1. ill, 
To water Their intertangled roots of love. 1820 Shei.lky 
IWiteh At/. XXV, Intertangled lines of light, a 1849 Poe 
JK !K LordWks. 1864 Hi. 169 ^Its veriest common-places 
are intertwined and inextricably intertangled. 
t Intertamgle, sb. Obs. In 6 enter-. [Inter- 
2 a.] «next ; spec, an intricate system of rimes. 

^ 1589 PuTTENHAsi £jtf‘,.Pvesie u. x[i.]. (Arb.) 100 Concord 
in Plaine compasse. .Lntertangle. 

Intertanglemeat (intaiije'qg’lment). [f. 
prec. vb. + -ment.] Intertangled state or condition ; 
also quasi-cattrr., something intertangled. 

18x7 Coleridge Lay Strut, in Biog. Lit. (1882I 372 The 
foodful plants, .whose slender .surface-roots owe thetr whole 
stedfastness to their inter-tanglcmenl. 1846 ^Ins. Gore 
Lng Char. (1852) 82 All the intertanglemenls of pink, blue, 
and lilac, devised by haberdashers for the perdition of the 
female kind, 2877 Blackie Wise Men 242 The strange 
Wild intertanglement of sound with sound Which we call 
language. 

Intertarsal, -team: see Inter- 6, 5. 

+ InterteaT, v. Obs. Also enter-. [Inteb- 
j b.] tratis. To tear or rend mutually, 

2603 Florio Montaigne ii. xi- (1632) 240 All are pleased to 
see them [beasts] . . enlertenre one another. 2647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 9 The wicked are apt (as dogs) to intertear 
and worry one another, 2649 S. Clarke Lives Fathers^ 
P. Martyr iiSsi) 382 Rather to hazard the loss of his life, 
chan to suffer Christians thus to intertear one another. 

Interteigu, -tein(e, -teue,*-teny, etc., obs. ff. 
Entertain v. Intertentacular, -territorial, 
tesselatiou : see Inter-. 

+ Intertemure; ( 5 ^t. ra?v~^\ [a. obs. E. 

entretcfiure, f. ctiiretenir to maintain, Entertain.] 
M.Tintenance. 

*55^ Starkly Let. to King in St. Papers Hen. VIII 
463 The interienure of amyte wyih vtward pryncy^. 

Intertergal (-I 5 *jgal), a. Zool. [Inter- 4 .a,] 
Situated between adjacent terga or tergites of an 
arthropod. 

2833 E. A. Minchin in Microsc. Sc. XXIX. in. 230 A 
cuticle continuous with that of the intertergal membrane. 

t Interte*X, Obs. [ad. L. Ls/cr/exc-rc, f. 
inter between + texere to weave.] irans. To weave 
together, interweave, intertwine. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 49 Fibres .. so intertexed 
and wouen together, .xs that one from another . . cannot be 
disioyned. a 2637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Epitkal. 60 
See how with Roses, and with Lillies .shine, 'I'he bright 
Brides path .. this Paire doth interlexe I 2565 Harvey 
Morb. Angt. iv. 39 I'he heart .. consisting of robust fibres 
variously intertext. 

Intertexture flntOite-kstiiuL [f. L. inter- 
text-, ppl. stem of intertexh e (see prec.) + -ube : 
cf. Te.xture.] 

1 . The action of interweaving ; the factor condi- 
tion of being interwoven. 

2649 JuR. Tayi-or Gt. Exemp. 1. Ad sect. v. § 8 Like 
vowels pronunciablc by the intertexture of a consonant. 

JoHssoN L. P., Pope Wks, IV. 17 He always con- 
sidered the interlcxture of the machinery with the action, 
^ his mo-.t successful exertion of the poetical art. 2842 De 
Quiscky IVks. (1857) VI. 388. 2855 Westcott Canon N. 
Pest. u. j 7 (i83i) I. loj 'J'be s-ime ijjtcrte.xture of ihe 
n,Trratjves of St. Matthew and St. Luke.‘.'characterise[s] the 
great mass of Justin's refcrehccs to the Gospel-history. 
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• 2 . quasi-r<?;/rn An intertwined or inter^voven 

structure. 

1652-3 Jer. Taylor I Viiri, xxiii. 302 They knew 

how to makp them, roare aloud with a slovenly and wanton 
word . . as is to be seen in' the intertcxtures of Aristophanes 
Comedies. 2666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) iia There are 
several vessels appointed for that purpose, and many admir- 
able .. intertextures of them all. 2779-32 Johnson L. P., 
Akenside\Ik^. IV. 291 The sense i.s carried on through 
a long intertexture of complicated claused 2784 Cowper 
Task I. 122 Intertexture hrm Of thorny ^ughs. 2893 
Traill Soc. Eng. Introd. 22 That endless inlertexture of 
institutions of which contemporary’ society is made up. 

Interthing, -thread, -tidal : see Inter-. 
Intertie (i*nt0Jt9i), jA [lNT£K-2b: but orig. 
variant of lNTEumcE,arising Irom viewing the forms 
inter-tieSy interties as plural.] (See quots.) 

2703-34 [see Intemhice). 2823 P. Nicholson /'rvnrLAV/Af. 
225 a horizontal piece of timber, framed between two 

posts, in order to tie them together.^ 2847 Smeaton Builder's 
Plan. 249 Intcrtie, small pieces of timber, placed horizontally 
between and framed into vertical pieces to tie them together. 

Intertie, z/., Intertinge: see Inter- pref. 
lutertissued (intsJti'Jiwd), ppl. a. Also f 
enter-, [f. Of. cniretissu interwoven (i 5-1 6th c. 
in Godef.) +-ed 1 .] Interwoven. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 279 The enter-tissued Robe of 
Gold and Pearl. 2652 Benlowrs TJuoph. Postil! for Author, 
Your first Love was pure; Whose ev’ry dresse Is inter- 
tissued Wit and Holinessc. 2806-7 J- BiiRESi-ouD Miseries 
Hutu. Li/e (1826) YU, Introd., Those exquisite parado.vcs in 
feeling wherewith the texture of my fibres is so mystically 
intertl^sucd. 2863 W, Lancaster Vrxterita 220 Purple 
vetches dazzling some sere pine With intertissued bravery’. 

Intertoueh, -town, -trabecular, -trace: 

see Enter- pref. 

Intertra'ding, vbl. sb. Also 7 enter-. [In- 
ter- I b.] Mutual dealing, reciprocal trade. 

2605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia iii, i. 74 Have had no inter- 
trading with the rest Of Men, nor y’et will have. 2621 Fi.onio, 
Intcrcomcrtio, an enter.traflicke,an enter-trading or comerce. 

t Intertra'fic, sb. Obs. Also enter-. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Traffic between two or more persons or 
places ; reciprocal commerce or intercourse. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhcm. N. T. (1618) 292 
The Saints .. haue found a ladder to go up and downe for 
entertralfike between them and these upon earth. 2603 
Daniel in Florio Whom neither Ocean, Desarls, 

Rockes nor Sands Can keepe from th* intertraffique of the 
minde. i6tx (see prec.]. itpo (j.\I tens it. Bacon's Adv, 
Learn, vi. i. 261 Tongues might be enricht and perfected 
by mutuall intertrafique one with another. 

t Xutortra'fELc, z'- Obs.rare^^. Also enter-, 
[Inter- i b.] intr. To trade together. 

2603 J. Davies Mterocoswos (2878> 6r And inlertrafficke 
with them, tunne for pound. 26x2 Florio, Intcrtra/dcare, 
to entertraflike or trade. 

Intertranspi'cuous, a. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Transpicuous between or through each other, 

^ i^xfwzuxx Promeilt. Unb. JV. 246 Ten thouMnd orbs 
involving and involved. Sphere within sphere .. Vet each 
inter-transpicuous. 

Intertransverse (-transvous), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebne. 

2832 R, Knox Cloquet's Atuti. 257 These muscles .. are 
not placed in two rows, each inter-transver.se space confin- 
ing only one. The first occupies the inier\’al which exists 
between the transverse processes of the first lumbar, and 
the lust dorsal vertebra. x88x Mivakt Cat 54 Adjacent 
transverse processes are also connected together by’ fibrous 
bands termed the inter-transverse ligaments. 

So Intertransvd'rsal, Zutertransve’rsaryni^r. 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Intcrtransvers.Tl. 

Intertribal (iiU9Jtroi*bal), a. [Inter- 4 c.] 
H.xisting or carried on between different tribes. 

2862 N. Brit. Rev. Aug. 204 Intertribal wars broke out, 
and anarchy succeeded. 2865 DPLennan Prim. Plarriage 
(1876)39 In an intertribal marriage one tribe loses a woman, 
the other acquires one. 1897 Mary Kingsley fV. Africa 
542 Sometimes representatives .. from several tribes meet 
together and discuss intertribal difliculties. 

t Intertriga’tion, Obs.rare~‘^. [f, ne.\t + 
-ATION.] Mutual friction. 

2651 Bices Nesv Disp. f 196 In the intertrigation of their 
own hypotheses they contradict themseh'es. 

II Zn'tertrigO (intojtrai-gii). Hatk. [L. (for in- 
ierterigS). f. *inter/er-cre to rub against each other.] 
Inflammation caused by the rubbing of one part of 
the surface of the skin ,'jgainst another, 

1706 Pitipcirs, Iri/eririgo, a fieaing of the Skin that pro- 
ceeds from a violent motion,. especially’ Riding, a Gall, or 
C^hase. 2799 Hooper Pled. Diet,, Intertrigo, an excoria- 
tion about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts of the 
body, attended with inflammation and moisture. 2876 Dun- 
RING Dis. Skin 91 Dusting Powders play quite an impor- 
t.ant part in the management of certain .. inflammatory 
disorders, as in erythema, intertrigo, and eczema, 
t Intertri'ke, v. Sc. Obs. rare. Also -tryik. 
[f. Inter- i -f?L. trlcarl to make or start diffi- 
culties, to play tricks, f. tria^ perplexities, 
quirks, tricks.], trans, ?To intermeddle with, to 
perplex, 

25*3 Douglas /'.E//f/xi.Prol. 490 Bot laith mew.Tr, but other 
oflence or cry’me, Ane burell \PISS. brultell, briinell, ed. 
1710 rural] body said inCettrike my ryme. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 499 As now me think it i** nocht melt With 
iluimc my storie for to intertryik. Without sum thing that 
tha war mercatUkc. 


Intertrinitarian, -trochanteric: see I nier-. 

Intertrochlear (-trp-klqiu), a. [lNrEtt- 4 a.i 
Situated in the middle of the trochlear or pulley- 
like surface of a joint. 

2B70 Rolleston Auim. Life 24 At the disl.il end of the 
bone, a little above the external intertrochlear notch. 1887 
E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest 348^ The development of distinct 
facets in the cubitOK;arpal articulation, and of a tongue and 
groove intertrochlear cre.st ') in the elbow-joint. 

Intertropical (intortrp-pikal), a. [f. Ixtm- 
4 a -h Tkopic'AL,] Of or pertaining to regions 
between the tropics ; tropical. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. .y Exp. Philos. IV. Hi, 474 Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Sumatna, and most other intertropical isiand^, 
are furnished with mountains. 2830 Lindlf.y Nat. Sjii, 
Bot. 66 Trees or shrub.s, mostly intertropical, 1864 R. F. 
Burton Dahottie II. 187 The tribes of imertropical .Africa. 

Intertrude (-trrJ’d), v. rare. [ad. late L. 
interlnlJS-n, f. iiiler betiveen -e //'//(fe/v to thrast; 
cf. iKTituuE.] tram. To thrust in between, intro- 
duce intrusively. 

2809 Coleridge I.et. to Southey Dec. in Lett. (1895^556 
The whole pas.sage w.as inserted, and intertruded after the 
rest was wnitcn. a 2834 — Anittia Poets (1895) 6 iilackin- 
tosh intertrudes not introduces his beauties. 


Intertubular : see Inter- pref 6 , 
i*Illtertll’rh, V, Obs. \gA.'L.intcrlurha‘n, 
i. inter between + turbd^re to disturb.] trans. To 
disturb by interruption. 

*554 Ld. Darnley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. u. II. 250 Being 
afraid, with thes my superflous woordes to interlurbe..Your 
Highnes. 2590 Fenne Frutes 36 b, The Ambasi^adors of 
Greece so vehemently interrupted and inlerturbed his spewh. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory^ 12 Skipping and withdrawing 
themselves out of sight, or interturblng one another. 
Hence IntertuTber, a disturber, a troubler. 
2538 Hen. VIII Let. to Wyatt 4 May (ID,The world per- 
case fantazin.g us to be an inlerturber of the peace, rather 
than an indifferent mediator. 

f Zntertnrba*tion. Obs. fad. L. intertnr- 
bdtidn-cm, n. of action from intcrturba-rei see 
prec.] Disturbance, interruj^tion. 

262A Mede to iVoodVlVs. (1672)111. 594 Hourly 
Jested with .such occasions ofinlerturbatjonaslheplaceaRd 
solemnity brings. 2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. Fret., 
Obnoxious to .. nocturnal inierturbatlons. 

Intertwine (intojtw9i*n), v. Hnter- i b.] 

1 . irans. To twine (two or more things) together, 
or entwine (one thing) with another; to unite by 
twining ; to interlace, intertwist, interweave. 

2642 Trapp Thcologia Theot. 357 The word signlfieth 
thoughts so perplexed and Inter-iwined one within another, 
that there i.s no way out almost. 2672 Milton P. /»’• u'. 405 
Under some concourse of shades, Whose branching .ynu 
thick intertwin’d might shield From dews and damps of night 

his shelter'd Itead. 2799 Wordsw. InjL Nat. Oop 6 Fiom 
nu' first dawn Of childhood didst thou intertwine for mo 
The passions that Imild up our human soul. 2800^ 
Hart-leap Well i. xxii, Flowers of stature tall With trailing 
plants and trees were intertwined. 2842 Borrow Eiiican l. 
viii. 1. 131 They are busied at their morning's occupauoh, in- 
tertwinjng.,tlie gold and silken the tambour. 2882 Iakrar 
Early Chr. II, 93 Faith and works in this sense are in tact 
inseparably’ intertwined. . , 

2. intt‘. for reft. To twine or become enlwincti 

with one another. ' . 

178* J. Scott Eel. Rxtral Scenery Poems 99 Oer m\ 
darken'd casement intertwine The fragrant briar, *h® .J 

bine, and the vine. 2794 Cowper 10 rlorria 

brambles intertwine below. 2852 Nichol Aixhit. Heave 
(ed. 9) 46 Intertwining and forming a most curious a 
complex network. 

3. irans. To twine round and involve, rare. 

27x7 Croxall tr. OviiVs Piet.w, (R.\ Fre.sh flow’rs, "hic 
twibts of ivy’ intertwine. 1847 Emerson Poems, Dxtuo'^ 
Love It, Their cords of love so public are, They intertwi 
the farthest star. 

Hence Intertwrned///, fl. 

n 2680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 

My. .ensnared, intertwined, and perplexed thoughts. 2 
Smiles Engineers III. 224 The surface-ground. .conlaininj, 
the intertwined roots of Jieather. and long grass. 

I*ntertwine, [f. prec.] =next. 

’ xSxa Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1S36) f. 34° 
of the bind-weed mistaken for the growth of tiie plant, ' . 
it chokes with its intertwine. 2817 — Lay6erm.in ^ a- 
Lit. (2882) 399 They were twined at the very root, ana coum 
not grow or thrive but in intertwine. ^ s rf n« 

Zutertwineiaent (intwtwoi'nment). [l ^ 
prec. + -MENT,] The fact of intertwining; 
twined state or condition also qa:ss:-cone:r., an in- 
tertwined formation. 

.2840 J. Robertson Let. in Life vi. F/ail G. 

perplexed intertwinements of my path. 2833 / au t • 
32 ^^nr. 4/1 Gorse and heather growing »n *”'‘'‘,^*’*5, 'o,„ 
twinement form superb'eushions of gold and purple u • 

1889 Archxol. Just. Jrnl. No. 181.27 Hi® ^ 

rope intertwinement, consLting^ of two bands o a 
twisted over e.ach other in a continued series, 
luteirt wining (intaitwai'nii)), vbl. sb. [»• ^ 
prec.' + -iNo I.]. Tae action of the vb. 

2836 Maccillivkay tr. Humboldt's Trav. vii. 9 ^^ 
attempt to penetrate into this pass w.i-s rendered nns , g,_ 
ful by.. the intertwining of Hanas and thorny 
Ruskin Plod. Paint. I. 11. ii. ui. § 5- i45 So . 

Rhymer’s Glen .. note the intertwining of the sn .. 
across the path. 285* Tit., Ross Humboldts ' 

xxii. 332 None knew better than Uic Carib< the ui/TL;. . 
jnc< of the rivers. 2899 F. A. Wood in Anjer. 

XX. 254 There arc 
any related grpup of words. 


2899 I*, -tx- >*000 in 
many intertwining^ of mcanmi, "U' 1 


INTERTWINING. 
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^ Intertwi'ixing, ppL a. [f. as prec, + -IMG 3 .] 
That intertwines; interlacing, interweaving. Hence 
Intortwi’ninffly adv ,^ so as to intertwine* 

1823 E. Moo« Suffolk lizards 120 Running a line of hazel 
or other flexible wands intertwiningly along the top of a 
hedge. 1827-44 Wiluis Lazarus tf Mary 26 The inter* 
twining locks of that bright hair. 1844 H. H. Wilson Z»VzV. 
India III. 95 An intricate network of intertwining reeds 
and brushwood. 

Intertwist (intojtwi'st), v . [Inteu- i b.] 
trans. To twist one within another; to twist 
together; to intertwine, intertangle. 

<11659 lim^lied in Intertwisted below]. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 1. 1. i In society the intere.sts of individuals are 
intertwisted with each other. 1822 L.\.mu Elia Ser. i. Roast 
A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inter* 
twisted, 1865 G. Meredith Rkoda j'%////>/^.vx.\iii. (1890) 
2S9 Mrs. Sumtit then intertwisted her lingers. 1872 Black 
Ailv. Phaeton xv, A long lane of silver, intertwisting itself 
with millions of gleaming lines. 

Hence lutertwi’sted ppl, a.; Intertwi’sting 
vOl,sd.:indppl. a,\ Intsrtwi'stingly tZi/y. (Web- 
ster, 1S56), 

a 1659 Herlk Da^iuVs Son^of 3 Parts in Spurgeon Treas, 
Dav, Ps. xcv. z The third and last intertwisted siring, or 
part in the musick. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 58 i'he 
mors pleasing turns and inlel•twi^tings of the lines. 1797 
IC. M. Lomax Philanthrope 274 The poplar’s intertwisting 
boughs. 1830 Fraser's Ma^. 1. 591 Not full of philosophical 
knoiiinesses and metaphysical intertwistings, 1847 Dickens 
Haunted M. i, The intertwisted chain of feelings and associa- 
tions. 

I'lxtertwist, sb. [f. preo. vb.] The act of 
intertwisting or fact of being intertwisted ; an in- 
tertwisted formation or mass ; a tangle, a maze. 

1870 Contentp Rev. XIV, 428 A series of articles. .which 
begin., with a strange intertwist of conce.s.«ion and invective. 
1887 Blackmore Spriughaven (ed, 4) III, vii. zoo Peering 
very sharply through an intertwist ofsuckers (for his shelter 
was a stool of hazel). 

Internngular, -ungulate, -university, 
-ureteral: see Inter- 

Zuternuiou (.imtajiyrr-nian). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Mntiml or reciprocal union ; interblending; sexual 
union. 

^ xZzz~-^\Good'sStudy Med. (ed. 4)111. 259 All these [nerves] 

XU con.^equence of such an interunion and decussation, send 
forth branches over the muscles of the back, the chest, and 
the thora.x. Ibid. IV, zoz There is no .semination during 
the inter'Union. X844 Bhxckxu. Ma^. LV. 200 An ethere^ 
being, composed by the interunion in heaven of two mortals 
who nave been faithfully attached on earth. 

luterurban (intor, 5 uban), a. [f. INTEII- 4 b 
+ L. city : ni, urban.] Carried on between, 
or connecting, difFerent cities or towns. 

1833 Harper's Mag. May 927/x The., increasing volume of 
inter*urban commerce. zSga Daily Nctvs 9 Aug. 5/4 The 
inter*urbati line runs electric trains from the business centre 
in St. Paul to the business centre in Minneapolis. 
Inter-uterine, erron. form for iNTnA-UTEurxE. 
Interuteroplacental (-y//Jter<7,plase*ntal), a. 
[I.NTER- 4 a.] Situated between the uterus and the 
placenta. 

1837 Bullock Cazeaux' Mldwi/, 197 The external surface 
of the placenta is covered by the decidua, or inter<utero* 
placental mucous membrane. 

t Interva'cuum. Obs. rare, [Inter- 2, b. 
Cf. L. intervaedre to be empty between.] An in- 
tervening empty space : a vacant interval. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Ed",i}. // (1680) 24 The intervacuuni of 
their absence. 

Interval (i'nt34val), Forms: a. 3 enter- 
wal, 8 (sense 4) enterval(I. 0 . 4-5 iutervallo, 7 
-vall, 7- interval. See also Intervale. [Ulti- 
mately ad. L. inlervalltun j orig. ‘ space between 
palisades or ramparts , later ‘ interval of space or 
of time’, f. inter between + vallum rampart. In 
F. the word appears as entreval, anlreval (13th 
c*), entrevale, -valle (14-1 6th c.), inlervalle masc. 
from 14th c. The earliest Eng. example repre- 
sents the first of these; the i4-i6th c. inUrvalle 
was evidently also immediately from F. 

The appearances of the word till the beginning of the 
Z7th c. are quite sporadic, Eaving little or no historical 
connexion with each other.] 

1 . The period of lime between two events, ac- 
tions, etc., or between two parts of an action, per- 
formance, or sitting, two sessions of parliament, 
etc ; a period of cessation ; a pause, break. 

Often used more or less specifically of a recognized short 
pause in the course of some otherwise continuous action, 
e. S' in the course of school hours, between the parts of a 
mu'.Ical or dramatic performance, etc. In Scotland, the 
ordinary name for the short space between the morning and 
afternoon service at church. Applied by A. Wood {c 1660-5) 
to the period of the Commonwealth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22444 (Cott.) Que|)er bai [signs of Doom.s* 
day] sal hal on ran bitidc. or entervval [Edin. J/S. enterwall, 
13.. G^tt. enter-valel bituix f 1386 Chaucer 

Mellb. r 567 Wh.in the defense is doon anon withouten In* 
tcrualle or with-outen tariyng or delay. 01.^2^ Pllgr. Ly/ 
Manhodi 1. cUii 118691 76 With oute jnteruaUe alle thing 
enojiiih; bolhc the fiiire weder, and thilke of rcyn. z6zz 
CoTCR., Intervalle, an Inlerual. intermedium, respit, pawse 
Of space betweene. [Not in ^Iinsheu or Florlo, m render- 1 
ing iniervalo. intei-SHilto,\ 1647 Clarendon Hist. lieb. r. | 
§ 7 Whoever considers the Acts of power and iniu.stice..in t 
those intervals of Parliament. 1660 Wood Li/e lO. H. S.) | 


I. 356 Habits much neglected in the late intcrvall. 1664 
Ibid. 31 Dec, II. 26 John Hall.. bred in the interval; a 
Presbyterian. 1667 Pkpvs Diary Z2 Aug., I. .talked to them 
all the intervals of the play, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1724)1.111.389 So matters were most in Ins bands during the 
intervals of Parliament. 1853 C. Bro.sie Gillette xvT, In 
the in’erval, between the two acts f ‘fell on sleep’. 1871 
Black Daughter of Hetk (1872) 36 After the * interval as it 
was technically called, they had to go to church again. 

b. Spec. The space of time intervening between 
the beginning of one febrile p.iroxysm and lliat of 
the ensuing one {Syd. Soc. Lex.), or between any 
fits or periods of disease. Lucid inioval : see 
Lucid. 

1634 W. Tirutivt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 70 The inter* 
uals or good dayes of a Tertian Ague. 17x3 bwiFT Frenzy 
y. Denny Wks. 1755 III. 1. 142 If the patient on the third 
day have an interval. 1771 Wesley Serm. ii. dlv. i. § 9 
Even this poor wretch, in his >ober interval, Ls able to 
testify, Odertini peccare honi. 1B87 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2 . Tlie space of time inten'ening between two 
points of time; any inter\'cning time. Formerly 
often interval of time. 

z6z6 Bullokar, Internal/, a distance of time or place. 
1664 Power E.vp. Philos. 1. 62 In all which Interval of time, 
there is a palpable and sensible heat produced. 1676 I. 
Mather K. Philip's fPar{iB62) 1x3 In this interval of time, 
the town of AIendain..was burnt down by the Indians. 2802 
Mau. Edgeworth Moral y^lxSifi) 1 . 240 There was no inter- 
val of time between his receiving the vase and his putting 
it into the fire. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 2 The surrender of 
I^Iontreal, .followed that of Fort de Levi, at only the short 
interval of three days. 1847 Grote n.xlvii. (1862) IV. 

155 An interval of more than stxt^ years. 1B83 C. j. Wills 
Plod. Pe%'sia 159 After a decorous interval the bishop enters. 

b. Phr. At (^yby) intervals^ now and again, not 
continuously. Also f By intervals, alternately. 

1588 .A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. I iij, Yat. .ye cowrse of 
ye moone may haiff by interualles now 29. now 30. dayes. 
1744 A. Dobqs Hudson's Bay 12 The Month of February 
was variable.. at Interval warm, and then sharp Weather. 
1760 Washington Writ. (1889) II. 153 The Rain coniinutd 
by intervals through the night. 1835 Poe Adi>. Hans 
P/aalt Wks. 1864 1. 10 A drizzling lain falling at inierv.Tls. 
z86o Tvndall Glac. 1. xi. 85 In spite of cold and hard 
boards, I slept at intervals. 

3 . An open space lying between two things or 
two parts of the 5ame thing ; a gap, opening. Also, 
an intervening portion ^something. 

X489 Caxton Faytes oj’A. i. -xxiv. 73 The interualle or dys- 
tnnee that ought for to be betwix euery rowc. x6s6 tr. Hobbes' 
Elens. Philos. Wks- »83(- 1. 178 There cannot be more than 
one least interval of length between the same pointju 1667 
Milton/*. L. vx. 103 Now’TwLxt Host and Host but nanow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 2717 De Foe Hist. Ch, 
Scot. i(. 49 He was driven back, .by half the Number of the 
Scots (!)avalry, with Musketeers in their Intervals. 2791 
W. Bartkam Travels 316 One continued rapid, with some 
short intervals of still water. 2833 Regnl, Jnstr.Cavalry 1, 
zo Open Interval is taken by each reciuit stretching out hb 
right arm so as to touch the shoulder cf his right hand man, 
and keeping that distance from him. 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 361 The Intervals wluch separ.Tte the ultimate 
atoms of material bodies. 

b. Plir, At intervals, here and there ; at some 
distance from each other. 

i8ta BrackenkidGE Vtesos Louisiana (1814) 01 These vil* 
lages , , are situated at intervals along the river. Z834 M eowin 
Angler in Wales I. 288 The spear»men look their posts at 
intervals in the shallows. 

4. In N. America: = Intervale 3. 

1684111 Hudson Hist. Sudbssry (iB8^) 66 All the lands within 
said bounds of hills, vallics, planes, intervalls, meadows, 
swamps, 1725 S. \ViLLARD yml. in Appalachia (Boston, 
x88i) II. 343 This morning we came on some Entcrvalls 
and plain land. Ibid., A .still stream, .with plenty of Enler- 
val, and old planting land of y* Indians. 1784 J. Belknap 
in B. Papers (1877) *81 The interv.Tls are excellent, 

and the uplands very good. 1843 Prlscott PIe.xico x. v. 
(1864) 43 A natural opening in the forest, or ,a rich .strip 
of interval, a z86a Thoreau Yankee in Canada u (1866) 4 j 
A remazkably large and level interval like the bed of a lake, ' 

5 . Mus. Tlie difference of pitch between two 
musical sounds or notes, either successive (in 
melody) or simultaneous (in harmony). 

1609 Doulano Ortuth. Alicrol. 17 An InterualL.is the 
distance of a base and high sound. Ibid., The vsuall In- 
teruals arc in number 9. 2676 tr. Gsiillatiere's Voy. Athens 
308 .At a distance that agreed exactly with the intervals and 
modulation of the Itiusick. 1807 Robinson /I rrAaro/. Groeca 
V. Nxiii. 534 In mu.ric the Greeks distinguished sounds, in- 
tervals, concords [etc.]. 1855 Bain Senses Ijr Int. it. iu § 8 

Although in mu.sic no less intervals than a .semitone are 
admitted, the ear cm distinguish still smaller diflerences. 

6. f?. Distance between persons in respect of 
position, endowments, beliefs, etc., or between 
things in lespect of their qualities. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. x86 The interval between 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the internal which separated both from 
the Papi.st. Ibid. ix. IL 450 The interval uas immense be- 
tween discontent and rebellion. 1855 I^axn .Senses 4- Int. 

XL ii. § 19 (XS64) 144 From turtle to stale oat-cakes, orapicce 
of black bread, wliat a inighty interval I 

7. attrib. and Cotnlu, as (sense 1) interval issue, 
vian, way, time', (sense 3) interval distance] 
(sense 4) interval lamL 

1652 Br.NLOvvEs7*/r<V*A.Pref.,InrcvIerving these Intcrvall 
Issues of spiritual Recreauon. Wood Life (O. H. S.) 

356 To encourage others, especially the imervall men., 
and m.Tke the intcrvall way. .neglected and ridiailous. .ju.'it 
antipodes to the intcrvall time. 1683 in Temple & Sheldon [ 
Hist. SorthfeUl (1S75) 95 That every person that h.as 60 


acres granted of interval land, shall settle two inhabitants 
upon It. X77X J. Ada.ms Diary 7 June, Wks. XS50 II. 271 
The road is three quarters of a mile from the river, and the 
interval hind lies between. i796/;/r,''r.«5- AV^. CavalryKxBi-p 

143 In open column the leading division of each squadron 
preserve.^ the interval distance from the one before. 1805 
Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunter's yin/rw, (1894)223 Except 
an island, .and the interval bnds, the rest is very bad land. 

Interval (imuival), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
y 1 . intr. a. To come between or in an interval. 

b. To form an interval : in Lntervalling///. a. 
2630 James Ratray in y. Taylor's (Water P.) Wks. 245 

If croud.s’doe inieruall, Apolloes face Is but a figur’d shape. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 254 This Lake is foure score miles 
in length, and according to its intcrvalling Circuite, some- 
times two .. or fi\e niiles in breadth. Ibid. 255 To drowne 
their situations and intcrvalling plaines with water, 

2 . Irans. (in pass.) fa. To separate by an in- 
terval {obs.), f b. To administer at intervals (obs.). 
C. To break or interrupt at intervals. Hence 
I*ntGrval(l)ed///. a. 

^ 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Procem. C, England wanl.s not., 
intercourse with varioms.. Nations, how far iniervall’d soever. 
1716 M. Davies Aihen. Btit. II. I'o Rdr. 10 I’he sharp 
acid Cathartick of Sal Mirahile. . being occa'sionally premis’d 
or intervall'd. 1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. VIII. xcii. 20S 
A march of infinite Tight .. intcrvalcd indeed with eddies of 
shadow. 2899 Daily News xo Mar. 5/5 To harass the 
Sirdar’s long mtcrvalled line of outposts on the Nile. 

Intervale (i’ntaiv/d). Amer. Forms: 

4 entervale, 7 intervale, -vail ; (sense 3) 7 enter- 
vail(0, -vale, intervayle, 8 intervail, 7- inter- 
vale, [In former EugUsU use, only a rare variant 
or collateral form of InteuvaL : cf. OF. entreval 
and entrevale, -valle, and the I4“i6th c. Kng. 
inlctvalle. But by Lithgow in 1632, and from 
J7th c. in New England, associated with vale, in 
the specific American sense 3. 

It is not clear whether the association with vale, valley. 
was, in the first place, one of popular etymology, favoured 
perhaps by the partial survival of the old v.nriant form in 
-vale (cf. intcrvall in sense 2), or wliether this wm in New 
England a natural development of the sense, arising from 
the fact that the chief intervals in the primaeval forest were 
the bottoms of the river \a]ley.<, and giving rise to an asso- 
ciation %\ith vale, as used in £ngli>h in such name.s as the 
Vole of Clwyd, Vale of Llangollen, Vale of the Yarrow, etc. 
It is possible that both principles operated together; and it 
is to be noted that, in this specific sense, intervale Lts not, 
even in American use, ousted interval.] 

+ 1 . Of time: » Interval 4/. i, Obs. 

23.. [seelMEKVAL sb. ij. x66x Fuller Worthies t. 
(2663) 65 In that interv.ale after the Sun is set . . and before 

c. nndles are set up. 268a Conn. Col. Ree. (2859) 223 

'Ihis Court in the intervales of the Generali Court doe 
desire and impower the Governour and Assistants [etc.]. 

f 2 . Of space: = Interval 3. Obs. 

2683 Nno yers'-y Archives (1880) 1. 431 Be sure that, .no 
Street he laid close to the back of another without an Inter- 
vale of at least a pair of Butts. 2684 Scauderbig Rediv. vi. 

144 The Army m Three Lines, all closed, without any 
Iniervails. 

3 . JnN. America: A low level tract of land, csp. 
along a river ; « Interval sb, 4, Also attrib. 

Orig. in New England, but now used In some other parts 
of U. S. and in Canada. The sense is the same as that 
of haugh in Sccnland. 

[2632 Lithgow 'Irav. viu, 365 This City of Fez is situate 
upon the bodies and twice double dev.ilhng faces .. of two 
hills. . ; the intervale, or low valley betvvccnc both . . being 
the Center.] 1653 Early Rec. Lancaster, Plass. (1884) 27 
'J'hirty acors of uppland and fortie acors of Entervale land. 
1659 in HouTse Hist. Harvard (1804) 16 Still Riuer farni 
bounded Southwest by the enteruail. <71704 W. Hubbard 
IHsf. New Eug. iii. (1625} >8 Fruitfull spots of land, such 
as they call interv'ail land, in leveils and champain ground 
. . neere the banks of great rivers. 2792 Belksai* Hist. Nexv 
Haiupsk. Illv Pref. 6 Another word which perhaps is not 
more known in England, viz. intervale, .x'i w'ell understood 
in all parts of New.England to dLtingulsh the low-land 
adjacent to the fresh rivers, which is frequently overflowed 
by the fre-'^hets, 2794 S. Williams Yermont^i By intervales 
we mean those low lands which are .adjacent to the risers. 
2856 Whittier <l/a7yCarr7>*i, From the heart ofWaumbek 
Methna, from the lake that never fails, Falls the Saco in the 
green lap of Conway’.s intervales. 1884 Dawson Haudbl:. 
Dom. Canada 108 The spring freshets flood these wide 
valleys, and produce what is called ‘ intervale ' land of great 
fertility. 

Intervallic (intaiveeriik), a. Also -valic. 

[f. L. inteivalBum + -ic.] Of or pertaining to an 
interv’al or intervals. 

2847 J. Halliday Rustic Bard (}i T\\z streamlet shows a 
summer visage clear, As its intervalic gushes fall in music on 
the ear. 2883 Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 613 Until the end of 
the 16th century the common characteri.stics of the chorale 
. .were .. a diatonic iniervallic progression. 2887 Century 
Plag. XXXV. 328 The intervalic r^aiton of tones. 

11 Znterva'llaiu. 06 s. PI. -valla, -valiums. 
[L. ; see Interval sb.] = Interval ji. i, z. 

1574 Grinoal ZzA ia Hurlei^Si 13 Nov. in Rtut. {Porker 
Soc.) 352 My fits of colic, stone, and strangury are very 
grievous when they come; but God scndelh me sozzz tnUr- 
valla. IS97 Shak.s. 2 Hen. lY, v. i. 90 He shall laugb wath 
Intcruallums. 2622 Mabue tr. Aleman’s Guzman eCAlf. 

I. 57 Not allowing me the least intervallum of time or any 
space or rcspit..io take any rest. 2644 Chilli.ncw. Arr>/r. 
bef. his Majesty 19 In one of ihe.se InUroalla, one of these 
.Aober raoodoA 1647 N. Baco.n Dhc.Ccvl. F.,ig. 1. Ivi. ror 
They were not always of such sad influence, but had their 
lucida interz'alLt. , rv 

Intervalvnlar a. [Inter- 

4 ».■} SUuAted between valves. 
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INTERVENTIONIST. 


INTERVASCrCriiAR. 

1830 LraclKy Nat. Sysi. But. 15 Those, fruits which are 
said to have intervalvular placentai. 

Intervarsity, -vary: see Inter- 5, i b. 
Intervascular (intsivce'skitrlaj), a. A/tat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated or occurring between tlie 
vessels of an animal or plant, esp. between blood- 
vessels. 

1849-51 Todd Cycl. .Atmi. IV. 12x9/2 The. .intervascultw 
spaces are variable in number. 1885 G. H. Tavlor Fi^zc 
4 Hcrzt. TIurap. 112 The intervascular fluids of the whole 
^vxc region. 

Intervein, (intarvei’n), V. Also 7 -veyne. 
[f. Inter- i a -i- Vein si . or v.J 

1 . trails. To intersect with or as with veins. 

161S Barguave Serni. E iv, If I interveyne our Earles 

honours with hU wives vertues. 1671 Milton F, R, in. 
257 Two rivers flow'd .. and left between tail Chanipain 
with less rivers interveind. i8xo Scenery o/L^es 

i. (2823) 29 The broom, .interveins the steep copses with its 
golden blo.«oms. 1814 Cary Ztojilr, Furg. xxix. no White 
the rest With vermeil intcrvein'd. 1858 De Quixcey y. Parr 
WTs. 1862 V. 116 Richly interveined with political allusions 
and sarcasms. 

2. (In fass^ To place in alternate veins. 

x8xx Pinkerton Peiral, II. jo In the same interesting 
isle marble and steatite are reciprocally interveined. x^a 
FABERi*/>'rfrt« Lake^ etc. 307 The streaks of green turf shine 
with the black olive-gardens interveined. 

Intervene (intaivx'n), v. Also 7 entervene, 
interveyn, Sc. -vein. [ad. L, inUrven'lvt, f. inter 
between + venire to come. Cf. F. iniei'venir 
{t2x\\tT entrcvenir, 1363 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1 . inir. To come in as something extraneous, in 
the course of some action, state of things, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lcar7t. i. iv. § i Those errours and 
vanities, which haue interueyned amongst the studies them* 
selues of the learned. X646 Sm T. Browne E^. ni. viii. 
222 When during the discourse the partie or subject inter- 
veneth, and there cnsueth a sudden silence, it is usually 
said, Ltf^us est in /abula. 2667 Milton P. L. tx. 222 For 
while so near each other thus all day Our task ^ye choose, 
what wonder if so near Looks intervene and smiles. X799 
WoBDsw. Ruth xxiv, In his worst pursuits .. soraetime.s 
there did intervene Pure hopes of high intent. 1825 Scott 
Talism. i, Labour and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired spot. 

2. Of an event or occurrence : To happen or take 
place between other events, or between certain 
points in time ; to occur in the meanwhile. 

a 1610 Sir J. Semple in S. BaUalis <1872) 242 Suche 
strange events hes intervelnit sensyne That I dare not avow 
[et(xL X730 A. Gordon Maffeis Ampjiith. 81 Some of 
which were upon a certain Occasion, which then interven’d, 
destr^’ed. 1784 iW:u Sfiectator'i^xi. 20.4/2 It so intervened, 
that C^pt. T-^ was left, unprotected, to the three heroes. 
1824 La.mb Elut Ser. ir. Poor Relation^ Some argument had 
Intervened between them. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph, 
iii. 12 If some cleaning of the Augis stable liave not Inter- 
vened for a long while. 

3 . Of a person, party, or state: To come betweea 
in action ; to interfere, interpose ; also, to act as 
intermediary ; f to take a share in {obs^'). 

1645 J. Hall Horx Vac. 19^ These Inventions are most 
qui(^ ..and full of life, wherein tliere doe not intervene any 
other persons but mortall. 1669 Temple iVks. (2731) 11 . 
297 In all the Negotiations where he has intervened for 
eight or nine Months past. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. IL 88 
When his own brother. . came to intervene in the affair with, 
very unbecoming menaces. 2846 Trench Mirac. xxix. 
(1862) 396 He intervenes with mighty help, but not till every 
other help.. has seemed utterly to ha\*e failed. 2874. Green 
Short HisU ix.§ 7.664 A formal invitation to William to- 
intervene in arms..w'as signed, by these leaders. x 83 o 
J. F. Bright Hist. E/tg. Ill, (2884) Z397 It was necess.Try 
that Eugland should interv’ene with clean bands, and a.s the 
friend of both parties [Greece and Turkey]. 1883 WhartotCs 
Eaxu Lex. (cd. 7) 429 The Queen’s proctor, or any other 
person, may intervene In any suit, for the dissolution of 
marriage, on the ground, that the patties have been guilty 
of collusion, or tbat material facts liave been suppressed. 

b. Of a thing : To come io or between so as to 
affect, modify, or prevent a result, action, etc. 

2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. xv. vi, 458 Many things may 
intervene betuixt this engagement . .and that full and com- 
picate solemnization, which may breake off the match. x6;i 
IL Bohun Wind §4 The motions of Winds . . are . . in right 
lines ; if nothing intervene to check and retard their course. 
1744 Sarah FiELoiNG David Simple {ed. 2) II. 125 People 
who let their Pride intervene with their Tenderness. . .to 
make them quarrel with their Friends. x8a8 DTsraeli 
Chas. /, 11 . xi.285 Between our intentions andourpraciicc-s, 
our little and our great paisions may intervene. 2873 M. 
Arnold Lit. .J- Dogma (1876) 178 ITie matermlising concep- 
tions of the writer do yet evidently inler^•ene .. to hinder 
a perfectly faithful mirroring of the lliouglit of Jesus. 

4 b. a. Ofathing: To be placed or situated locally 
between other things ? to come or lie between. • 
<•2709 [sec Intervcnisc below]. 2728 Dyer Grongar Hill 
43 No douds, no vapours intervene. 2799 Kirwas Geol. 
Ess. 35 Distant climates, betwixt which and Siberia moun- 
tains above nine thousand feet high intervene. 2859 Kings- 
ley jU/sc. (2860) I. 229 Between the next two cantos inter- 
venes the well known cradle song. xSSx Dana Elan, Gcol. 
II. 206 Beds of shale in many places intervene. 

b. Of space or time : To extend or lie between 
places or events: 

xCax^ LD.-KrR. Williams in Fortescue P. (Camden) 165 
The intervening of eight dayes well permitting that the 
Certificate may bee brought from Exeter, a 2732 Atter- 
bury germ. i\tatt. xxvii. 25 (Scagerl greater tract of time 
• than intervened from the first building of their temple by 
Solomon to its final dcxiruction by Titus. 2837 Whewell 


Hist. IndncL Sc. (2857) 1 . 140 The vast spaces which inter- 
vene between the celesUall luminaries. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xxiv. 275 Scarcely five minutes. , intervened between every 
two successive peals. 

+ 6. trane. To come between; to intercept; to 
interfere with ; to prevent, hinder. Obs. 

2588 .A King tr. Canisius* Catech. H j, Pape plus ijuintus 
. . being interueneit by daith, left ye same to pape gregore 
his succes-sor to be accompleseit. 1652 W. G. tr. Coivels 
Inst 234 So as there are fifteen dayes intervene each Writ. 
2658-9 Burton's Diary {1Z2Z) HI. 232 Nothing ought to 
intervene a fundamental order of the House. 2839 De 
Q uiNCEv/^tVo//. Lakes^Grasntere^JVs. 2863 II. 2 Woodlands 
of birch., and hazel, that meander through the \alley. inter- 
vening the different estates with natural sylvan marches. 
Hence Interve'ning vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

260s Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. § 2 Many parts of nature 
can neither be tnuented . . nor demonstrated . . without the 
aide and interueynmg of the Mathematicks. _ 2646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 50 All the intervening Mediums, 
2665 Boyle Occas. Rejh iv. iii. (2848) 184 Prevented by the 
intervening of Eusebius. CX709 Prior Charity 37 As 
through the artist’s intervening glass Our eye ob.serve.s the 
distant planets pass. 2783 Watson Philip /// (1830) 57 In 
the intervening ni^ht a dreadful storm arose. 2880 Hauch- 
TON Phys. Gcog. VI. 304 Separated from each other by deep 
intervening oceans. 

[Intervene .f^., in J. (whence in later diets.), 
founded on an obvious misprint for Interview in 
one of its 17th c. spellings.} 

Interve'nent. [irreg. l. Intervene v. + -ent ; 
the etymological form is ijttet'vement.'\ —next. 

2802 A. Bkovvne Civ. Law Law Admiralty (ed. 2) IL 
428 The inter\’enent must give security by fidejussors, to 
ratify the acts of bis proctor. 

Intervener^ (intMvJmw). Rarely -or. [f. 
prec. vb. + -er L] One who intervenes or exer- 
cises intervention ; spcc» in Zaw, one who intervenes 
in a suit to which he was not originally a party. 

2622 Bp. Mount agu Diatrihx i. 200 Christ was hee..lhe 
Interuener betweene the Lawe and Grace. 2854 Phillimore 
Intcrnat. Law I. 434 Where the interest of the intervener 
is not immediately .. affected. 2870 Daily News j8 Oct., 
The intervener thinks one belligerent a brute and the other a 
coward, or incapable of taking care of himself. 1883 Whar^ 
tan’s Law Lex. (ed. 7) 429/1 An intervener must take the 
cause as he finds it at tlie time of his intervention. ^ 2890 
Law Times LXXXIX. 264/1 An appeal by certain inter- 
venors in a damage action from a decree of Judge Benedict. 
Interve'ner 2, Laxu . [f. Iktekveke i;., after 
interpleader , determiner, etc.] (See quot, 1847.) 

2847CRAic,/M/’cn/c«cr, In Law, theinterjjosltion or inter- 
ierenceof a person in a suit in the ecclesiastical court in 
defence of his own interest is so termed, and a person is at 
liberty to^ do this in every case in which his interest is 
affected either in regard of his property or his person. 1870 
Daily News i June, Before the decree was made absolute. 
Colonel L. — , a relation of the latter (the co-respondentj, 
appeared and entered an intervener. 

t Interve'nience. Ohs. rare. [f. Interven- 
lENT : see -ence.] The fact of intervening ; inter- 
vention ; a coming between. 

a 2626 W. ScLATER Exp, \th Chapt Rom. (1650) 177 In 
respect of that freauent intervenience of sins, destroying the 
value of other works. 2657 \V, Morice Cocna yuasi Kohtj 
D ial. ii. 105 To retrench all Intervenience of time, n: 2677 
Hale Prun. Oriy. lilan. iv. v. 335 The intervenience of 
more successive instrumental Causes. 2824 Coleridge in 
Jos. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) il. 250 Without inter- 
venience. .of any interest, sensual or Intellectual. 

t luterve'niency. Obs. rare^ [f. next : see 
-enct.] =:prec. 

26^ S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wk-s. 431 Its far from 
coming inimedUtely from God^ sith it is not without the 
Interveniency of the bands of.. innumerable. .Transcribers. 
2664^ Power Exp. Philos, ii. xii No Contiguity, .in drj' 
Bodies, .can exclude the interveniency of Ayr. x668 Howe 
Bless, Righteous (1825) igo This internal discovery is made 
bj’ the mediation and interveniency of the external. 

Xntervenienb (intaivrnient), a. (j^.) [ad.L. 
intci'venient'em, pr. pple. of intervenlre to Inter- 
vene.] 

1 . That intervenes or comes in between; that 
comes in as something incidental, secondary, or 
extraneous. 

2605 Bacon Learn, 11. viii. § a In the mathematics, 
that use which is collateral and inte^enient is no less 
worthy than that which is principal and intended. 2622 — 
Ess.y judicature (Arb.) 458 When there is matter of Law 
interuenient in bustnesse of State. <1x656 Ussher Ann. 
(2658) 855 Detained with contrary wind-s or by some inter- 
venient delay. 2678 WvInlev iVemd, Lit World v. i. § 97, 
468/t The Protestants, whose patience and perseverance 
with Intervenient crosses abated his edge at last. 2805 
Wordsw*. Prelude \l. 202, I hasten on to tell How Nature, 
intervenient till this time And secondary’, now at length wa.s 
sought For her own sake. 2850 Tail's ^/ag. XVII. 166/2 
Grieved that any intervenient sorrow should check tiie calm 
current of their bliss. 

2 . a. Siiualecl between other things or between 
points in sjmee ; inten-ening. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 104 Now there bee interuenient In the 
Rise of Eight (in Tones) two Beemoils or Halfc notes. _ 2776 
G. Campcell Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. i. v, 220 Some inter- 
venient object. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. iii. 210 
A pleasant bank, which gives them an extensive prospect 
of the frith, and the intervenient country*. 2837 Wordsw*. 
Musingr near Aquaperu/etiU x8 On the horizon’s verge, 
O’er intervenient waste,' through glimmering haze. 

b. Occurring between certain points of time or 
events ; happeningin or occupying an iutcr\'aL 
26x8-29 in Hushw, Hist. Colt. (2659) 20 The Statute of 


I E. 6. chap. 22. takes away all intervenient Statutes ixhich 
declared new Treasons. •C2640 J. S.m\tii Lives BtrhiUsi 
(1883! 1 . 297 Spent many intervenient days in hunum 
liawkings and other sports of the feild. c xti^Stotl. Gii%. 
ances under Lauderdale 3, I need not use any long deduc- 
tion of the intervenient changes, to lead us unto the present 
posture of our affairs. 2748 Richardson C/<imr<r(i8n)'lV. 
xxi. 2X2 The settlements might be drawn and engrossed In 
the intervenient time. 2817 Byron Beppo xxiv, Unless 
within the period intervenient, A well-timed wedding makes 
the scandal cool. ... 

3. Intervening in action ; intermediary. 

2651 Hobbes Lcviailu i. vi. (1839) 48 If the inlervenieni 
appetites, make any action voluntary; then, .all intervenient 
aversions, should make the same action involuniar}*. J7;8 
Johnson Let. Dr. Wheeler 2 Nov,, He would not want any 
intervenient solicitation to obtain the kindness of one who 
loves learning and virtue. xBS^Syuouds S/ uiks.Predeces:. 
iL 80 An absence of any intervenient medium. 

B. sb. One who intervenes, an intervener, rare. 
2620 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 505 Silently inferring, that 
the German Princes were the properest intenenients. iSyx 

I. E Fanu Checkmate II. xxviL 250 It was only prudent to 
keep his temper with this lucky intervenient. 

Intervener, legal var. of Intervener 1. 
t Interve'lXt, V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. iuten'itU’, 
ppi. stein of inteivenlre to Iniervene: cf. /«• 
vent.l traits. To come between, obstruct, thwart. 
Hence Interve*nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2593 T. Bell Motives Rom. Faith (2605] 31 Perfect satis- 
faction is that, who.se valour and price wholly proceedeih 
from the dehtour, without either preuentinge or intemtnt- 
inge grace of the creditour. 2600 Dr. Dcdjpoll ji. iii in 
Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 219 Some harshe chaunce To inter- 
vent the joye of the successe. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobltr 51, 
1 trust there is both day and meanes to intervent tbat 
barline. 

t Intervent, sb. Obs. rare~'. [p.d. L. iiilir- 
vent-us sb., f. ppl. stem of intervenlre : see prtc.] 
= 1 ntebvention 2 b. 

1657 Tomlinson Renozt's Disp. 532 Its Inventor ..desailcs 
it without the intervent of honey. 

Intervention (intsive’njsn). [ad, late L. 
inierventidn-em, n. of action f. intervenin to In- 
tervene. Cf. K. inteiueniion- (15th c.).] 

1. The action of intervening, ‘stepping in', or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its course or 
issue, Noiv freq. appli^ lo the interference of a 
stale or government in the domestic affairs or 
foreign relations of another country. 

^2425 Found. St. Bartholomew’s (E. E. T. S.) 44 ^*^ 
wbatsumeuer..bedenayid me of mercy may be fulmJid} n 
tyme to come by thyn interuencioun and merytys. x 6 x 9 
Vise. Doncaster in Eng\ <$• Gertn. (Camden) sox 
our master’s intervention were at fiisi sincerely desired [etc.]. 
2692 Drvden St. Eureinonfs Ess, 184 , 1 know bow much 
the inlcrvcntron of the Gods ls necessary* to an Fpick Poem- 
1832 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) IL xvt. X03 The 
Whigs erected their administration on three legs— non-inter- 
vention, retrenchment, reform ; they are. .at this moment m 
deep in intervention as any Government ever was. xlw 
Brakde & Qoy. Diet. Science IL 238 The indention of th« 
allied powers between Greece and Turkeyin^iBzy. iWow- 
Duff Pol. Stirv. 44 SVe need either a direct intervention oi 
the foreign Powers, or a domestic revolution. 

2. Jntenuediate agency ; the fact of coming m or 

being employed as an intermediar}'. a. OfpeKons. 

1659 Pearson Ctecd (1839) 156 Adam was framed 
dmlely by God, without the intervention of man or worn • 
1768 BLACJtSTOKE Comm. Ill, xvii. 255 Injuries lo the 
oi property can scarcely be committed by the crown w'lUio 
tlie intervention of it's officers. x828jAS.MiLL.5n/.//^< * 
IL V. ii. 566 T'he Supreme Council resolved to trrat with 
ministers at Poona by an agent of their own, without tne 
tervection of the Presidency of Bombay. 1856 * 

Expi. I. x-xxii. 441 T’hen by the intervention of Pciersc , 

1 called on Kalatunah for his story. 

b. Of things, . . V f 

2665 Boyle Occas. Rtji. ni.'ii, Loggs, on which the ru 
could take no hold, but by the intervention of..si»a 
Sticks. 2756 Burke Subl. <5- B. iv. i, Things which cause 
pain operate on the mind by the intervention of lue no ;• 
2881 Westcott fi: Hort Grk. N. T. Inlrod. § 17 ^ 
was constructed, .without the intervention of any pn 
edition. 

3. The fact of coming or being situated betwc 
in place, time, or order. 

2645 Boate Ircl. Nat. Hist. (1653) 165 "Jen- 

being very great, and . - often interrupted by the ini . 
lion of the foul weather. 2672 R. Bonu.s* /kpm 
Trade Winds . . are fiequently impeded by the »♦ 

of Ishands, and Crosse Winds. 2776 Adam Smith / • *. 

J. HI. xi. (2860) I. 22T Nolwjibstanding the 

one or two dear years. 2797 ^I. Baillie /yofv. • 
(1807) 367 Such masses . . are- connected /A’,.//-, 

the intervention of cellular membrane. 

Gram. 8 The intervention of a vowel must be P’ 5 ' r Mmf 
b. An intervening tiring, event, or period ol t • 
a 2677 Hale Contaupl. n. 127 T’he l^ubUck Imployro » 
that., have been put upon me, and many other interv 

xSoQ W. Tavlok in Monthly Mag. VIII. 5^7 ^ A’ jjj 
entirely read them, but to turn them over with inter 
of study. • • fT to 

Hence Interve'utioual a., of or pertaining 
intervention ; Interve'ntionist, one who appio 
of intervention, esp. in international affairs. 

. .. A. ITn/tf-r cvcrv' i 


2829 Bentham justice CoJif. hi ^Alilicr 

appeal is for cause assigned, namely mis-deCLsion, 
ultimate nr inicrlocuiorj*, or say interventional.^ 


ultimate or iiucriocuiury, or 

Morn. Herald 23 Apr., Chancing the character and 0^ 
mediators into tbo&e of warlike inlervcniiomsls. ^ 
temp. Rev. Oct. 476 There have been inter^'cnUomsW 
aiui-inlerventionists in South Africa. 
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INTEBVOLVE, 


INTEBVBNTIVE. 
Interventive (intaavcntiv), a. =[f. as IxTEB- 

VENT V. + -IVE. Cf. F. inUrveniif (Liltre).] Char- 
acterized by or tending to intervention. 

^1890 J. JIartineau yt Rcltg, iv. ii, 394 Their func- 

tion was not creative, but only interventive. 

Interventor tintoivcntOJ). [a. L. interveutor, 
agent-n. f. intervemre to Intervene.] 

1 . Ecd. = INTEBCE.SSOB 3 (q.v.). 

2 . U.S. A mine-inspector (Cr«f. Z>rVf.). 
.luterventricular (i-ntarventri-kirnai), a. 
Anat, [Inter- 4a.] Situated between the ven- 
tricles (of the heart, or of tlie brain). 

183(5-9 Todd Cycl. Altaic 'II. 977/2 The inter-ventrxcular 
valve . . separates each chamber from that which follows it, 
1879 Gcori^es Hasp. Rep. 257 Heart. A small abscess in 
inter*ventricular septum. 

t Interve’ntuxe. Obs.rart~'-. [f.asIsTER- 
VENT r>. -f -UBE ; cf. venture^ = INTERVENTION 2. 

1578 Banistrr Hist. Man I. 23 By the interuenture of 
Cartilages, and Ligamentes ..safe connected and bound 
together. 

t Intervenue. Obs, rare"^^. [a. obs. F. 2«> 
ier-, entrevenne (Godef.), f. inter-, enivevmir to 
Intervene : cf. aventtc, revenue^ Intervention, 
coming between. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Poy. Levant 125 This Crowneliath 
now had five weake Princes, without intervenue of any one 
active. 

InterveTbal, a. rare~^. [Inter- 4a.] Placed 
between words. 

1866 Pall Malt G. 24 Aug. lo The interverbal translation. 
. . is, in many respects, admirable. 

t Interve'rsion. Obs. rare'^^. [ad. late L, 
inierversion-evt, n. of action f. iiiteruertere : see 
next.] Embezzlement : cf. next, 1 b. 

*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 623 The Sophi knew nothing 
of this interversion of the money. 

i*Illterve*rt, Obs. [ad. L. iiilervert'ere, f. 
inter between + vertere to turn. Cf. F, intei-veriir 
(Cotgr., in sense 1).] 

1 . To divert another way, or put to a use other 
than that intended ; to alienate, misapply, misuse. 

^ 1603 Holland PlutarclCs Mor. 1092 The good never 
intervert, nor miscognize the favour and benefit which they 
have received. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 42. 
1142 With an intent to interuert the inheritance and honour 
of the 0 -Neale another way. Acts Gen, Assanblp{i6Z2) 

477 Where the collection is more, it is hereby specially in- 
hibited and discharged that any part thereof be retained or 
interverted to any other use whatsomever. 

b, esp. To divert to one’s own use or profit; to 
appropriate, embezzle. 

1600 Holland Livy in. Ixxii. 138 Yet would there not be 
.so much gained and gotten bycomming thus betweene, and 
intervertmg the land [agro intercipicndo\. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Titus i. 10 Interverting, emoezeling their masters 
estates. X69X Ray Words Pref. a Lest I.. should defraud 
him, and intervert any part tliereof. 1850 Fraser's .Mag. 
XLI. 529 Bentley was the first amon^g modern critics — 
though his adversaries accused him herein of * interverting ' 
Neveletus — to discover the merits of the poet. 

2 . To give a different turn to; to change, invert, 

<e 1638 WoTTOS Life Dh. Bttckkm. m Reliq. (idst) 99 The 

Duke getting knowledge .. interverted the bargain, and 
gave the poor Widow for them five hundred pounds. 1792 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/e if- Writ. (1832) II. 261 The 
Cordeliers know well the danger of interverting the order 
of succession. 1825 Jefferson eUitobiog. Wks, 1859 I. 6t 
Interverted, abridged, mutilated, and often reversing the 
sense of the original. 

Hence f InterveTting vbl. sb. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World (1634) 488 The interverting 
of some Treasures by Belosus. 1660 in Crookshaiik Hist, 
Suffer. C/i. Scot, (1749) L Introd. 59 The prejudice the 
church doth suiter by the interverting of the vakiiig stipends. 

Intervertebral (intaavouttbral), a, Auat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between vertebree. ’ 

1782 A- Monro Bones, Nerves, etc. 140 The inter- 

vertebral cartilages sooner shrivel. i88x JIivart Cat 36 
The adjoined concavities . . of two .adjacent vertebra, con- 
stitute a rounded opening termed an intervertebral foramen. 
Hence Interve rtebrally adv,, between vertebra?. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 4x5 Intercruxal 
cartilages which are placed intervertebrally. 
Intervesicular : see Inter- 4 a. 

T Interve’Bting, -ve'Sture. Obs. rare'-~°. [In- 
ter- 2.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotgr., Eniravestissement, an interuesting, or inter- 
uesture ; a mutuall possession, or ioint possessing of. 

Interview (imtaivi/?), sb. Forms : a. Oeziter- 
vewe, -vi0u(e, 6-7 -vew, -viewe, 6-S enter- 
view ; p. 7 intervieu, 7- interview, [a. F. entre- 
vue (earlier enlreveue, 1498 in Godef. CompL), 
verbal sb. from enirevoir to have a glimpse of, 
s'entrevoir to see each other, f. entre- (Enter-) + 
voir L. vidh'C to see. (Mod.F. has taken inUr^ 
vieiv from English in sense i c.)] 

1 . A meeting of persons face to face, esp. one 
sought or arranged for the purpose of formal con- 
ference on some point. 

In early times, esp. a formal or ceremonial meeting of 
princes or great persons, such as that of Henry VIII and 
Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
a. 1314 Dk. Suffolk in 'EXnsOrig.Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 248 Your 
Grace understode how well mynded and de-sirous he was for 
ih’ Enterview to be had, betwixt >-our Highnes and hym. 
rti548 Hall Chron.,'Hen. V[ 84 b, John duke of Bedforde, 


Philip duke of Burgoyn, &Jofan duke of Britajm, made 
an assemble & frendly enterviewe in the citee of Amias. 
tfos FuoRiQ \.yX\\. title, Oi Ceremonies iu the 

enterview of Kings. Ibid. i. xOi, (i8g8) 67 At the enterview, 
prepared at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the seventh 
and Francis the first. 1^3 Rowe FairPenit. n. u 45s This 
one Enterview shall end my Cares. 

1623 JIeade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 137 Some 
opportune place where.. they might have an interview. 
a 1626 Bacon Ncvj All. (1630) 24 They have ordained that 
none doe Intermarry, or contract, untill a Moneth be past 
from their first inter-view. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Re/. I. 

II. 203 He passed the seas, and nad an interview with the 
French king. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1813 VI. 
77 He proposed an interview between the two monarchs at 
Nice. 1856 Froudc Hist. Eng, I. v. 378 She had an in- 
terview with Henry on his return through Canterbury. 
X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 226 'Hie interview 
of Satan with the Lord in the' first and second chapters 
of Job. 

*t*b. The action or fact of meeting or conferring 
together. Obs. rare. 

XS40-X Elvot hnage Gov. 19 Beyng sore shaken with 
many sweete woordes and longe entervieu, they yeld at the 
laste. _ 1609 Br. W. Barlow Nameless Cath. 64 Not 
Christian onely for enteruiew and Salutation. 

e. Spec, in recent use : A meeting between a 
representative of the press and some one from 
whom he seeks to obtain statements for publication. 

1869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 67 The ‘interview*, as at 

resent managed, is generally the joint product of .some 

umbug of a hack politician and another humbug of a 
new.spaper reporter. 1884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec.3/r Among 
the permanent gains of the year the acclimatization of the 
‘ interview * in English journalism certainly should be 
reckoned. 1897 Wcslui. Gas. 2 Jan. 7/1 It is claimed for 
him (Joseph M‘Cullagh, of St. I..ouls] that he was the in- 
ventor of the modern newspaper interview. 

*t* 2 . Mutual view {of each other). Obs. rare, 

1603 Holland Plutarclfs Mor. 328 They cannot endure 
the enterview one of another agalnc. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. m. xxxiv. (17131 273 Able to take a mutual interview 
of one another at such a distance. i66j Milton P. L. vj. 
555 At Interview both stood A while. 

1 3 . a. Looking into, inspection, examination. 

^*555 ^KVixsxxrxxi Divorce Hen. F/// (Camden) 117 We 
will, .make a short enterviewe of those authors which they 
have brought forth for their purpose. 1579 J. StUudes 
Gaping Gu/'E> Ij, Yet doe 1 not gladly medic with thys 
particular, but wil also refer it to hir Matesties enteruieue. 
1586 Fe«np. Bias, Gentriew. 119 That they should make an 
entec-ucw into the doingcsof their iudges and iustices. 
f b. A view, glance, glimpse {o/ol thing). Ohs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie 0/ God vi. x. (1620) 241 If one 
had time to take enter-view of their actions, hce should see 
(etej. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgnmage v. xiv. 440 Superstition, 
whose Owlish eyes cannot endure the enterview of Truth. 
1638 Penkethman ArtacA. Ciij, All the sorts of Bread [are] 
presented by every paire of Pages lyinj^ open at one Enter- 
view. 1704 Norris /deal World 11. ni. 112 , 1 have a con- 
fuse interview of this involved secret, like the glimmering 
light that trims the edges of a dark cloud. 1719 Young 
Revenge ii. i, Let me not see him now; But sa\e us from 
an interview of death. 

t Iiitervi6'W» Obs. Also 6 entervieu, 
-vew, (>-7 -view. [ad. F. entrevoir, s enirevoir, 
pa. pple. entrevu, on analogy of prec. orofVjEWz/.] 

1 . a. trans. To have a personal meeting witli 
(each other), b. f/r/r. To meet together in person. 

a JS48 Hall Chron., Hen, VI 175 b. Their mutuallfrendcs. . 
exhorted ibeim , . to mete and entervieu, in some place. Ibid., 
Edxv. IV 230 b, That the .ij. prince.s..for the continuaunce 
of amitie should entervew eche other, in some place moste 
expedient, /^tf. 233 b, That the two Prince.-. shouJde enter- i 
view, and mete in a place by both parties lo be appoynted. 

2 . trails. To catch a glimpse of, get a view of; 
to glance at, view. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Sonn. vi, Oh, let me live to 
interview the face Of fair humanity and bounteous grace. 
x6x£ Flobio, luteruedcre, to interuiew or sec. 1624 F. 
White Repl. Fisher Enteruiewing the places, you shall 
perceiue, that the Fathers. . speake of obtention and impetra- 
tion. 

Interview (rntaivifi), v .2 [f. Interview r^.] 
trans. To have an interview with (a person) ; spec. 
on the part of a representative of the press ; To 
talk with or question so as to elicit statements or 
facts for publication. 

1869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 66 ‘ Interviewing * Is confined 
to American journalism. 1869 Daily News 17 Dec., The 
Sun interviews Corbin, Fisk .. and whoever else has any 
story lo teller axe to grind. X870 Loncf, In Life (i8gr) 

III, 144 A northwest newspaper, in which I have been ‘ in- 
terviewed and private conversation reported lo the public. 
1877 FitzGerald Leti.^ I. 409, I was the intelligent 
Fnend who interviewed Squire. ,x8^ Daily News 13 Nov., 
The American custom of ‘iiuerHewing’ people of notoriety 
and of * drawing’ them for opinions on all topics. 

Hence rnterviewed ppl. a,', I'&texviewing 
vbl. sb. Also interview'ahle a., capable of or 
open to being interviewed ; Interviewee*, one 
who is interviewed. 

1869 Daily Ncivs 17 Dec., A portion of the daily new.s- 
papers of New York are bringing the profe-^Iou of journal- 
ism into contempt, so far as they can, by a kind of load> ism 
or flunkeyism, which they call ‘interviewing*. 1878 .V. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 65 The intcr>*icwed..wiih great 
facility changes his positions. 1880 Grant White Every^ 
Day Eng. 307 It must have got about that I was an inier- 
viewabic man (interviewabic- although never u.<;ed before, 

I believe, is an excellent word). t^x Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 

3 Interviewing is an instance of the division^of labour. The 
* interx'Iewee’ .. supplies the matter; the interviewer the 


form. x886 Sat. Rev. z May 595/2 The interviewer seems 
to have been worthy of the interviewee. 

Interviewer (i*ut3ivi;/,ai). [f. prec, + -er i.] 
One who interviews; spec.'o. journalist who inter- 
views a person witlr the object of obtaining matter 
for publication. 

18^ Nation (N. Y.)28 Jan. 67 *1110 correspondent, whether 
interviewer or not. 1872 Lowell Milton Pr. Wks. rSoo IV. 
68 I^t tlie seventeenth centurj*, atleast, be kept sacred from 
the insupportable foot of the interviewer ! :88o L. STErHi:.N 
Po/e iv. 88 Twickenham villa. .became of conrsea centre of 
attraction for the interviewers of the day. 1886 Pali Mall 
G. rt May 14/1 The int^iew is the worst feature of the 
new systera-^it is degrading to the inteivicwer, disgusting 
to the interviewee, and tiresome lo the public. 

t Intervi-gilant, a. Ohs. rare-^. [ad. pr. 
pple. of L. intei-dgilare : see next] 

1656 Blount Glo^sogr,, Inteivigilant, that Is watchful, or 
that awakes now and then, or between whiles, 
fi^tervi’gilate, z;. Obs. rare- [{.!.. inter- 
vigildt-, ppl. stem of intervigUdre to watch between 
whiles.] (See quot.) Hence i* Intervigila’tion. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Interuigilaic, to w'atch now and then. 
Ibid. II, Watchfulnes, inieruigHation. 1658 Phillips, In- 
tervigilaiion, a watching between whiles. 

Intervisceral (-vi'serai), a. rare-°. [Intek- 
4 a.] Situated between or among the viscera. 
Hence Intervi'scerally adv. 

1870 Rolleston Aui/u. Life 231 BeJow the funnel arc 
seen the gills, and between them and the tectum one of the 
inter-viscerally placed ganglia. 

Intervisible ; see Inter- 2 a. 
Intervi’sit, sb. rare, [{. Inter- 2 a + Visit 
sb,"] An intermediate visit. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Qu. Rev.). 
lutervisit (intsJvi'zit), v. [ad. F. enlrevisiler 
(15th c. in Littre), f. entre- (Inter- i b) + visiler 
lo Visit.] intr. To exchange visits. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars yni. xc, After hauing finisht all 
the me Of complement and interuisiting. x686tr. Bouhours' 
Ipintius ir, 117 He obliged them often to intervUIr. 1814 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXlll, 51 He could inter- 
marry and iniervisit with the family of General Halifax, 
without rendering his loy.'ilty suspicious. 1830 — Hist. 
Siirv. Gertu. Poetry ll. 80 The minister BernstorfT inter- 
visited with the Stolbergs. 

Intervital (int3Jvoi*lal), a. rare. [Inter- 4.] 
Existing between two lives or stages of existence. 

1850 Tennvson /« / 1 A//L xliii. If., every spirit's folded 
bloom Thro’ all its intervital gloom In .some long trance 
should slumber on. 1878 Farrar Eternal Hope (1879) 12 
I [There] comes no faintest whisper from thelnterviial gloom. 

Ijltervocal (intww'a-kal), a. rare. [Inter- 
4a+ L. voedt-is vocal, a vowel.] Occurring be- 
tween vowels. So Intervoca’lic a., (more usual) 
in same sense. 

1887 Amer. yrxit. VIII, 490 Showing .. that Inter- 

vocalic I of the Provengal MSS. should not invariably 
be reproduced as j. 2891 A. L Mayhew 0 . E. Phonol, 

§ 405 OE. b = Vulgar Latin b s= L. p (intervocal). 1896 
Brachet d: Toynbee Hist. Gram, French 89 K medial con- 
sonant may be., intervocal (i.e. placed between two vowels). 
Mod. The loss of L.ntin InteiTocalic t and d in Old French, 
as in rota, rotte, sftdare, suer. 

Intervolute (int3JV(7-li«t). Arch. [Inter- 3.] 
The space between the volutes or scrolls in Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 

1831 Fraser's Afag. IV. 2Sr Arising from the difierent 
proportions of the necking itself, and of the volutes and 
inlervolule, or the interval between thenu 

Inteirvolution (intsiVDlhl'/Dn). • [n. of action 
from next.] Intcrvolved condition ; a winding. 

1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. iii. (1879) 72 Making one 
little pause, with all its wreathed Intervolutions in open 
sight. 1885 L. Olii'hant Sympueumata xiii. 192. 

Intervolve (intaivp-lv), v. [f. L. type *inter- 
volverc, f. inter (Inter- i)-¥Vohcrc to roll, wind ; 
cf. involve, etc.] 

1 . trans. To wind or roll up (things) within each 
other ; to wind or involve (something) within ihe 
coils of something else. 

2667 Milton P. L. v. 623 Mazes intricate, Eccentric, 
intcrvolv'd, yet regular Then most, when most Irregiil.Tr 
they seem. 1820 She)A.ey IVi/ch All. vi, The sly .«erpent, 
in the golden flame Of hU own volumes iniervohed. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxvii. (1875) 205 Intercepting and 
intervolving him W’bcrever he moves. 2884 l\ oncouf. tr 
Imiep. X May 422 His panel of ‘A Wood Nymph '..In which 
a girl and the leafage ofbackground are Inter^olvcd. 

2 . intr. To wind within each other. 

2886 W. Ale.\andcr St. Augustine’s Holiday, etc. 48 
Now intervolving richly tj^pe by type, Reticulated sounds 
with sounds enlace. 

Hence Intervo'Ived ppl. a . ; Intervo'Ivingz'^/. 
sb, and ppl. a. 

2667 (fee 2 above]. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 2322 This 
exquisite machine, with all its wheels, ITo intervolv d, 
exact. 1858 G. IVIacdonald Phantasies iv. 3S Lniwming 
ever>' complexity of intcrvolved motion. 1896(3. ^Iehedith 
Asnazing Alarriage v. 47 Trees, whosc round iniervolyjcg 
roots grasped the j'ellow roadside soil. 2896 Aeadeiny 
XX Jan. 27/3 TViS ‘intervolving’ of the JandscaM with the 
mind of a person is peculiarly characteristic of air. 31 cre- 
dith. __ , -I , 

rutervolve,/!^. >'arc. [f. prec. vb.] An act 
of intervolving ; .intertwining. 

2893 T. Habuv IVcssex Poems 266 Of wise wnlriiance, 
deeply skilled In every intervolve of high and wade. 
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Interweavo (intaiwrv), v. Also 6-7 enter*. 
Pa. t. -wove. pa. pple. -woven (7-8 -wove) y 
also 7-8 -weaved, [f. Inter- i b + Weave v.] 

1 . /ra/is. To weave together, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric; to interlace ; to intertwine. 

1578 [see In-terweaving vd/, 1598 Florid, Inter.' 

tessera, to interweaue, to weaue or worke beiwcene, as 
tinsell orstriped canuasse is. 1649 Miltos Eikon, xvii. Wks. 
(1S51) 460 Heer we may see the very dark roots.. how they 
twine and interweave one another in the Earth. 1725 Poi'E 
Oiyss. V. 6x7 Two Olives .. With roots intwin’d, and 
branches interwove. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. 
Isle^ Tho-ie floats, called conacles, . . are^ of a form almo-st 
ov.il, and made of split sallow twigs interwoven. 1870 
Rocic Text. Fair. Introd. 1. 34 Attalus’s name was bestowed 
upon a new method ofinterweavinggold with wool or linen. 
1870 Rollestos Anim. Life Intjod. 33 Muscular fibres are 
ordinarily interwoven . . with its substance. 

2 . transf. and fig. To intermingle (thoughts, 
ideas, relations, etc.) as if by weaving ; to interlink 
or intertwine intricately; to blend intimately. 

1583 [see Interweaving vbl. sb.]. i6xa Drayton 
olb. To Rdr. .A iij, Those Prophecie.s out of Merlin 
.•iometiine interwouen. i6a3 Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Ar- 
gents 304 When he did interweaue the course of afTaires, 
the causes and euents together. 1647 Denham Commend 
Ferscs Fletcher, None Can say here Nature ends, .and 
Art begin.s But mixc like th* Elements, and borne like 
twins, So interwcav’d, so like, so much the same. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 70 Uniting and interweaving it self with 
some other body that is already joyn'd with the tinging 
particles. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. j. Wks. J874 1. 26S The 
moral law is .. interwoven into our very nature. 1749 
Fum.ding Tom yones \\. viii, He cheered the rural nymphs 
and swains, when upon the green they interweaved the 
sprightly dance. 1820 W. Irvi.ng A'Xv/c/t Bk. I. 28 He has 
interwoven the history of his life with the history of his 
native town. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § r. 448 The 
common phra.ses, which we owe to great authors, .which un* 
consciously interweave themselves in our ordinary talk, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

1827 De Quincev Goethe Wks. 1863 XV. 167 Such sub- 
jeas. .interweave one into another. 1892 Ashdv STr.URV 
Lazy Minstrel 48 Drifting down on the dear old River, 

0, the music that interweaves ! 

Hence Interwea'ved ppl. a., interwoven ; Intor- 
wea-viag- pp/. a. Also Interwea-vemeat, inter- 
weaving. laterwea'ver, one wlio interweaves. 
Interwsa'viagly adv., by way of interweaving. 

1598 Florjo, Intertessitore, an interweauer fx6« enter- 
weauerj. Hooke li/icrogr, 139, I could not so plainly 
perceive their joints, or their manner of interweaving. 1700 

01. ACKMOKE yob 3X All hLs interweaving roots. 1820 Mair's 
Tyro's Diet. (ed. 10) 384 Contexiim mdv.), of one piece, 
interweaving))’. 1843 For. d* Col. Q. Rev. II. 339 Its 
majestic inierweavement with a cosmogony matchless and 
divine. 1898 Daily News 24 Nov. 2-2 Some space of lattice 
work.. with its interweaved greener)*. 

lnterwea*ving, vbl. sb. [f. prec. vb. + -ingI.] 
The action or process of weaving together or inter- 
mingling intricately; inlertexture; quasW<?«m, 
an interwoven texture or structure. 

1578 Banmster Hist. Man iv. 63 One Muscle, hauyng 
.n Sharpe end, and enterweauynges of diuers Fibre.s. 1589 
PuiTENiiA.M Eng. Poesie 11. x[i.]. (Arb.) 102 The twelfih , . 
by reason of Ins largenesse receiuing moe compasses and 
enterweauings. X64X [see Interworking]. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 84 Covering the whole upper part with 
an intervveaving of thorny twigs. x868 Mrs. Wiiit.ncy /*. 
Strong XIV. 162 Marvellous interweavings of glorious color, 

laterwed, -weld, -wend, -whiff, -while, 
-whietle : see 

t Interwe'ftage. Obs. [f. Inter- 2 a + 

WEFT.vGE.j Interweaving; interwoven work. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots iv. § xg A. .sight of these Fibres, 
and of their Interwefta^e, by splitting a Vine-Root, or a 
piece of Oak, may. .be ootained. 

Ixxterwind (intDJwsi'nd), V. Pa, t: and pple. 
-wound (wound). [iNiEU-ib.] /rxz/w. Towind 
(things) into or through each other; to wind to- 
gether ; to wind (one thing) through the windings 
of another; to intertwine, intertwist. Alsoyf^. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 895 Narrosving it by Piles drove 
dow'n and inter-wound with Branches of Trees. 1844 iMrs. 
Browning Brown Rosary i. xvii. Her speaking is so inter- 
wound Of the dim and the sweet. 1897 Christian Herald 
(N. Y.) 4 Aug. 592/1 A great many of these threads are 
interwound. 

b. intr. (for ref^ 

1876 G, Mereditii Beauch. Career II. x. 178 Circum- 
stances will often interw'ind with the moods of simply 
irritated men.^ 1879 E. S. Pimn’S Sealed Orders, 
Uncounted sails which .. pass and repass, wind and inter- 
wind. 

Hence Interwi*nding, Interwownd ppl.adjs. 

^ 1817 Montgomery Pelican Island v. 28 Small isles, By 
iuterwinding channels linked yet sundered. *877 Fairdairn 
Stud. Philos. Relig. <5* Hist. 263 Jnterwound oranches do 
not m.'ike two truuK.s one tree. 

Interwish, -word, -world, -worry: see 
Intki:- pref. 

Interwork (intDi\vt>*ik), v. Also 7 enter-. 
Pa.t.&pple.-wrought(-rp‘t),-worked(-w£;ukt). 
[Inter- i b.] Irans, To work one thing into and 
through another; to combine by interpenetration. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. ix, They had. .certaine .nrmes 
so curiously entcr-wrought as they seemed to be made Hke 
feathers. 16x8 Raleigh Ma.rims St, in Remains (1661) 
9‘rhcscveral Slates are sometimes mixed, and inier-wrouglit 
one with the other. 1882 Masson in Atheneeum 25 Feb. 


251/2 Results from all these arc xnler%vrought with facts 
from Mr. Page's narrative and documents. 

b. intr. To work tipon each otlier ; to interact, 

x8ss Milman Lat. Chr. (1883) I. 1. ii. 92 The Roman 
character did not interwork into the genera! Christianity 
alone. 1876 \V. Alexander Bamptott Lect. (1877) 216 
Where v.arious laws meet and inteiAvork harmoniously. 
1877 E. R. CoNDER Bas, Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of 
causes are ever interworking and counterworking in the 
tangled web of human afTairs. 

Hence InterwoTkinff vhl. sb. and.///, a . ; In- 
terwrou'ght///. a» 

2641 Milton R^orm. 11. (1851) 36 What interweavings or 
inicrworkings can knit the Minister and the MagjAtraie in 
their several Functions, to the regard of any precise cor- 
respondency? 1836 J. Gildert Chr. Atonem. vii, (1852) 
201 Circumstances, possessing • . no moral interworking 
energies. 1895 Chamb. yrnt. XII. 780 This way and that 
they lurched, with interwrought limbs. 

t Interwound (intaiw/l nd), v. Ohs. [Inter- 
1 b.] trans. To wound mutually. Hence f In- 
terwou'nding ppl. a. 

1599 Daniel Musophilus Ixxiii, Hence interwounding 
Controversies sprin". 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii, iii. iv. 
Caplaines 823 With their owne arms themselves to inter- 
wound. 

Interwound (-waumd), ppl. a . : see Inti r- 

WIND V. 

Interwoven (int3iwo«*v n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. 
of Inteuwe.we 7t.] Woven together; interlaced; 
intricately mingled or entangletl. 

1647 H. 5 Iore Poems 6 Farre more fine Then interwoven 
silk with gold or silver twine. Fkver Acc. E. India 

^ P. 6 Another Inland., whose interwoven barren Moun- 
tains are as impossibly exprest as Stoneheng numbred. 
1796 WiTiiERiNc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 292 Capsule., 
composed of interwoven fibres. s8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
(rSjSy I. 347 He ha.s.. printed the interwoven e.vpre-ssions of 
the commentator in italics. 1839 Kingsley Misc. (1B60) 1. 
144 Its lacework of interwoven light and shade. 

Hence Interwo’vealy adv. rare. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 1. 401 The Fingers of both 
her hands interwovenly clenched together. x88o G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com. iii. (1892) 28 Amply-flowing, vivacious, 
interwovenly the brook, the scream, the torrent. 

Interwrap : see Inter- pref. i b. 
Interwreathe (-rrS),^'. [Inter- ib.] irans. 
To wreatiie together; to intertwine into, or as in, 
a wreath. Hence luterwrea’thed ppl. a. 

a 1658 Lovelace Posthnma, To Mr. E. R. 10 Happy 
youth, crown’d with a heav’nly ray Of the first Flame, and 
interwreathed bay. 1726 Leoni AlbertCs Arehit. Life 4 
Foliages., very curiously interwreathed together. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. ill. (1863) 517 Interwreathed and 
intertwisted by bramble and brier. ^ x866 J. B. Rose Virgil 
$2 Thus sung thy bardj Pierides divine, what time he in- 
terwreathed tlie osier bine. 

Interwrou-ght, ppl- a. ; see IxTEBivoKK V. 
Interzoecial, -zygapophysial, -zygoma- 
tic : see Inter- pref. 6 . 

t Intestabi'lity. Oh. rare. [f. see 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being ‘ intestable 

1^90 SwiNliURKE Testaments 55 The exception of intesta- 
biiitic, may be opposed against the probate of the testa- 
ment. 2623 Donne .SVr;//. clvi. (Alford) VI, 235 The worst 
degree of intestability is not to be believed, not to be ad- 
mitted to be a Wiines-s of any other. 

t Iute*stable,<*. Obs. [ad. late L. 
f. in- (In- 3) + leslabiliSf Uleslarii see lNTES>T.\Tii. 
Cf. F. intestable (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.').'\ 

1 . Legally incapable of making a will or of bene- 
fiting by a will. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 47 Albeit the testament be 
made before the mariage, yet she being intestable at the 
time of her death, by rea,son her husband i-s then lining, the 
testament is voyd. 1726 Avliffb Parergon 289 After a 
Person bxs been thus excommunicated, he is rendered In- 
famous and Intestable both Actively and Passively. 1767 
Blackstone Comm.yV. xxxii. 497 Such persons, as are in- 
testable for want of liberty or freedom of will. 

2 . Disqualified from being a witness or giving 
evidence, 

a 1631 Don.ve Serm. Ixxxvt. (Alford) IV. 81 He was in- 
testable. ^ as that he could not testify, he .should not be 
believed in the behalf of another. — in Select. (1840; 268 
A Christian in profe.<.sion, that is not a Christian in life, 
is intestable so, he dLcrediis Christ, and h.ardens others 
against him. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Intestable ..ihox I 
cannot be taken in witness, not to be believed. ! 

Hence t Intes’tableness, intestability (Bailey, 

1727). 

Intestacy (inte-stasi). Law. [f, Intestate a.\ 
see -ACY.J T he condition or fact of dying intestate 
or without having made a will. 

1767 BlackstoneCwww. II, xxxii. 491 Mention is made of 
intestacy, in the old law before the conquest, as being 
merely accidental. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises II. 197 
The conhiruction was not induced by the motive of avoiding 
an intestacy. 1876 Fa\vcf.tt Pol. Econ. n. vi, The only 
occasion in whiclx the eldest .son is nece.ssarily preferied to 
the younger children is in the case of intestacy. 2S80 Gla]> 
MOSE.S7. Com. 15 Mar., 1 am of opinion .. that the 
pre:»ent irregular scale of duty upon imesiacy is excessive. 

t Inte’Stant, a. Obs. mre—V [app. f. In- u 
L. tes/dnl-effij pr. pple. o( lesldrl: seenc.'Ct.J -Lv- 
te.st.\te a. I. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) II. 507 Every person's 
estate that dyeth inte»tant in the said towne. 

Intestate (inte*sl/t), a, mid sb. [ad. L. inies- 
tdt’iis, f. ill' (In- 3) + testijtusy pa. pple. of iesldrt 


to bear witness, to make a will. Cf. F. inUtlat 
(13th c. in Godef. CovtpL).'] 

JS..adJ. 1 . Of a person: Not having made a will. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XV. 134 Curatouresofholykirke.. 
dyelh intestate, and hanne Jie bisshop enlreth [elc.j. xco 
T. Wilson Rhct. 24 b, Al bequesic.s and goodcs of sude 
his frendes as dyed intestate. 2760 Johnson A/ZrrNo.oS 
?7 He was the less mindful of his dissolution, and diM 
intestate. 2873 Miss Braddon R. Ainsleigh I. xvii. ru 
My benefactress died intestate, without care or thought 
for the orphan youth she had adopted. 

. *594 Shaks. AVc 4. ///, iv. iv. 128 (Qo. 1597) Windie 
atturnles to your Client woes, Aerie succeedersof inlcsuu 
list Fifl. intestine] ioies. 

b. transf. (after L. intestdta senectnsy Juvenal I 

144)- 

2615 G. Sandys 1 rav. 69 Hence .sudden deaths, and age in* 
testate spring. 2693 Dryden yuvenal (2697) 27 Repletions, 
Apoplex, intestate Death. 

2 , Of things: Not disposed of by will; belonging 
to the estate of an intestate. 

1538 Starkey England i. iv, 227 The prerogatyfe gjTien 
to the same Byschope of Canterbury, wherby he hath. .the 
admynystratyon of intestate godys. 2774 Bp. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 48 The Roman Law concern- 
ing Intestate Succession. xSaS Webster s.v., An intestate 
estate, 

t 3 . a. ‘That no man will take for a witness’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). b. * Not proved I'y wii- 
nes-i ’ (Phillips, 1678). Obs. 

2635^ A. Stafford Fern. Gloiy Ep. Ded., Sure I am if )'oa 
have infirmjtie.<?, they are intestate, unlesse you place your 
owne Conscience for a witnesse. 


B. sb. One who dies without making a will 
2658 tr. Coke's Rep. 38 b, The next and most faithful 
friends of the intestate. 2670 Blount Lmu Did. s.y., There 
are two kinds of Intestates ; one that makes no Will at all ; 
another that makes a Will and Execuiois, and they refuse. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 483 We find in Glanvil’s lime, 
all the goods and chattels of inte.stales belonged to the 
king or immediate lord. 2B63 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. iS/x In* 
testates of this c]a.ss. 

Intestation (intestFS-Jan). rare^'. [f. Lv-2 
4- Testation,, after intestable, intestate.'] Depri- 
vation of the right of making a will. ' 

2833 Waddincton Hist. CJi, ix. 128 They menaced the 
contumacious with confi.scalion, intesiation, exile, 

•i- Intesta-tor. Obs. rare - K [f. Lv- 3 + Tes- 
tator.] = Intestate sb. 

2699 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 557 Where y* s* testators or 
intestators personal estate.^ are suflicient- 
■f Inte'stement, Obs,rare“^. Will ; testament. 
2463 Bury JVills (Camden) 42 Alle suche goodes that 
they resey ve of mine by vertu of this myn iiitestement. 

Intestinal (intc'stinal), a, [ad. med. or mod. 
L. intestinaUiSy f. intesthmm an intestine; cf. r. 
intestinal (Pare, i(>lh c.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the intestines ; found m or 

aflecUng the intestines. . 

2599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke sm'x 
ie.stinalle woundes, take onlye the poufdre ofredde iieeie<. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. iii. 109 
and iniesrinall e.vcreiions. 2797 M. Baillje Morb.Auat. 
I1S07) 202 Another supposition,. .that inle/inal worms ar 
really formed from the matter contained in the 
2852 Carfenier Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 267 In ^laii, the whole 

length ofihe intestinal tube is about thirty feet 

Jig. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 124 fj- 

and other burning mouniain.s, in this manner, .. throw 
llieir intestinal superfluities. , 

b. Having an intestine or enteron : opposed 10 

Anenterous. 

2. =5 Intestine a. i, rare. .. 

a 2862 Mbs. Browning Sword Cash'uccio v. In that stri e 


of intestinal hale. , . , ... 

Intestine (inte’stin), a. [ad. L. intestiims 
internal, f. inlus within, Cf. F. iutcslin ^ 
in Little)-] Internal, belonging to. the interior. 

1 , Internal with regard to a country or people, 
domestic, civil : usually said of war, feuds, or trou- 
bles, also of enemies. ,, - . 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111.^374 me,- 

Dougla.sses] drew syne, \\ ith dalic stryfe and 
lyne. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. hiyh, 

habitauntes. .haue euer sitbe been vexed with « • 

wanes and ciuill discorde. 1595 Shaks. 1 Hjj\ L, l/i./rv 
The intestine sliocke, And furious clore of ciuill 1* , • 1 
1673 Marveli. Reh. Transp. 1. 122. 1706 PulOH 
Success 248 Their own intestine feud.s and mu J 
^1x764 Lloyd Henriade Poet. Wk.s. 2774 D. 237 ... . 
abus’d by foul intestine foes. >8^ r uliiis a 

396 Intestine division made the very name 01 

Marstos Ant. .V Mil. I. Wks. 1856 I. 
rocks gron’d At the intestine uprorc of the rf . 

P. Flktcirr Pise. Eel. VK. xiif, 'J he seas... 
cJi.-irm’at, and windes intestine ire. .Thou tiuiet lat ^ • 
t2. Iniemal with regard to human nature 
nature of thing.-; ; inward, innate, Obs. tat’C. 

2583 .Stubbes .‘\nat. Abus. «• (j®77 ) /!!®vh 

malice of our owne hearts, rt 2656 Usshf.u ., n«rr to 
864 Cains.. for a time dissembled hi-; mte^tme . j;, „ 

Peironius. 2^8 Cudworth IntcU.Syst.x.^i 
ihing Naturally labours under an Int<»tme Nccc-s >. 
f3. Internal with regard to the body,' tt*aie 


the bowels; intestinal. Obs. , 

2613 R. Cawdkey Table A//h. (ed. 3). 
longing to the, inward pari.s. 16x6 Bui^mAti, / 
bred in the bowels, a 1619 FoiiJ^pv 
{1622) 140 His pl.Tgue was seated into his bow « 
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tormented Ijim with an intestine torture. 17*7 Swift ( 7 wA 
/iver IV. yi, Human bodies. .every part, external and intes- 
tine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 

4. Internal with reference to any thing or place. 
O^s. (exc. as from i or 3 ). 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 290 With Fir, we likewise make 
all intestine Works as Wainscot, lloors [etc.]. 1671 R. 

Boiiun /K/W 33 Those suddain tumors, which happen m the 
rivers . . iieer liourdeaii.v, .seem to be the effects of intestine 
winds. 1784 CowpER Task \\, 139 It sleeps; and the icy 
touch Of unprolific winter has impress’d A cold stagnation 
on the intestine tide. 

b. Intestine motion : Motion entirely within, or 
among the molecules of, a body. 

x6^ Power Exp. Philos. Pref. ii If the very nature of 
fluidity con.sistyn the Intestine motion of the parts of that 
Body call'd fluid. 1693 Bentley Boyle Lcct. iv. 116. 1717 
J. KniLL Anim. Oecon. (1738) iix If the attracting cfor- 
puscles are elastick, they must necessarily produce an 
intestine Motion. 1853 Kane Griunetl Exp. (1856) 546 The 
polar basin is not only the seat of an active supply and dis- 
charge, but of an intestine circulation independent of either. 
186* H. Spencer First Princ. ii. xiii. § 100 (1875) 291 When 
the atoms are kept in a state of intestine agitation. 

Hence Znte^stineness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Intestine (inte*stin), sb. Also 7 intestin, 
and in L. form int3sti*num, pL -a, [ad. L. intes- 
tinnm sb., neuter of ifitestJnus adj. : see prec.] 

1, The lower part of the alimentary canal, from 
the pyloric end of the stomach to the anus, con- 
stituting what are popularly called the bowels or 
guts. In ordinary use, commonly pi. intestines ; 
the singvdar is applied to each of the two distinct 
parts, the small intestine (comprising the duo- 
denum, jejunum, and ilcuml, and the large intestine 
(comprising the Ctccum, colon, and rectum), and 
also, in scientific use, to the canal as a whole ; in 
biology, it is often extended to include the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward, espe- 
cially in invertebrate animals, a. plural. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 20/2 The intes- 
tines or entrails heinge verye ill disposed .and ill at ease. 1625 
B. JoNsoN Staple o/N. v. We .shall see thorow him. 

P. And his gut colon, tell his Iniestina. 16^9 T. Watson* 
Golfs Anat. a The Priest did divide the Beast in peeces,and 
so the iniestina, the Inward parts, were made visible. 2656 
Ridcley Pract, Physick i The Cause is. .the .shortness of 
the Intestins, 1695 tr. ColbatcEs New Li. Chirurg. put 
out 38 Both Liver and Intestines were wounded, 

Gooch Treat. IFouneis I. 1x6 A total division of the small 
intestines, is to be looked upon as a mortal wound. xSoo 
hfeit. Jrnl. IV, 5x8 The contents of the stomach and inlc.s- 
tines were ofa similar nature. x859 Huxley Physiol. vI. §2t. 
b. singular* 

X65X Rateiglis Ghost 2x9 Their hindermo.st inte.stine or 
gut became putrified. xtSdx Cotton IVoud, Peak (ed. 4) 49 
‘i'he Subterranean People ready stand . .To guide, who are 
to penetrate inclined The Rectumeii the Fiend. 
1803 hied. Jrnt. X. 248 The inte.stine, which alone formed 
the hernia, wa.s of n deep red colour. x8o7-35 S. Cooper 
First Lines Sttrg, (ed. 5)^ 437 Wounds of llie abdomen, 
attended with injury of the intestine. 1869 \iy3xve.\ Physiol. 
vi. i 21 The duodenum.. .that part of the small Intestine 
which immediately succeeds the stomach, , . The rectum . . 
is that part of the large intestine whicli opens externally. 
2884 hi. Mackenzie Dis. Throat <y Nose II, 222 The 
cephalic portion of the intestine originates from the epiblast. 
1 2. Jig. The inmost part or member. Obs. rare. 

« *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) Eivb, 
The fiend, whiche is the inte.styne of the heart. 

Intestiniforju (intest 9 i*nif/im), a. Anat. [f. 
L. intestin-um Intestine sb. + -(i)forii.] Having 
the shape of an intestine. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat, y. 703/1 The resemblance to a 
mebentcry is more obvious in the .. intestiniform uterus of 
the mammalia. 

Intestino-vesical (intestabnoive'siUal), a. 
[f. intestino’j taken as combining form of L. /;/- 
testJnum Intestine sb. + L, vesica bladder + -al.] 
Relating to the intestine and the bladder. 

1857 Nctv Syd. Soc, BicHuial Reiro$p. 314 Sufferings pro- 
duced by an mle.stino-vesical fistula, 

Intestinule (inte*stinix 7 l), rare. \i,Tu.intes~ 
//>/-«/« + dim. -uee.] a small or minute intestine. 

1835-9 Todd Cycl. Anat.yi. The.se organs- .are In- 
variably composed of intestinulc.s or branched caica. 
Intewne, obs. variant of Entune v. 
tinte'x, V. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. intcxlre to 
weave in.] trans. To weave in. 

2599 R. Likcue Fount. Anc, Fict. G iij, There might you 
.see with greatest skill inte.xed. Ibid. K lij, A foot efoth 
wherein is wrought and intexed diuerse strange workes. 
Intexine. Bot. : see Intextine. 
t I'ntext, Obs, rare'' K [? a.6. h. intextus 
an interweaving, or ?f. In adv. 12 +Text sb. : cf. 
Text, Context.] The te.xt or matter of a book. 

1648 Herrick IIcsp., To his C/oseLgods, I had a book 
which none Co’d reade the inte.\t but my .scife alone. 

Obs. [f. L. intexi'j ppl. 

stem of ////'eTA'cV.f : see Intex.] trans. :=Intex; 
transf. to work in, to incorporate in the text. 

XS63-87 Foxb a . <5- hi. (2596) 232 /x Which (epistlej .. I 
thouglit meet here to intext and place. 

Xutestine (inte*kstin). Bot. Also intexine. 
[f. L. int-us within + Extine.] An inner coating 
of the pollen grain within the extine. 

2835 I.isoLEv lutroiL Bot. (1848) I. ^59 [Fritzche] speaks 
of four coatings to the pollen of Clarkia elcgaiis, calling the 


fourth, which is near the exttne, the Intexine. 1885 Goooale 
Phys. BoL (2892) 428 notCf Oenothera, where the extiue 
separates into a true exline and an intextine. 

flute'xttire, rf. Obs. rare— iiitest-, 
ppl. stem (see Imext z;.)+-uke, alter texlure-l 
A weaving in, blending. 

2607 Topsell Four'Jl Beasts (26581 232 Camerarlus com- 
mendeth a certain colour called in Latine, .because 

of the divers in-textures of colours. 

Znte'stxire, S). rare—'', [f. as prec.] trans. 
To weave or work in. Hence Into’xtured ppl. a. 

1856 Webster, Ijttexturcd. iBS. Ocilvie, Intexture. 

Inthirated, variant of Ekthihsted. 

Inthral(l, etc., obs. var. of EsTHitAi.(L, etc. 
t Intliri'ng, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. t. inthrang. 
[f. Ix- > + T)iiiin(; v. 1 intr. To press in. 

a 2300 Colkelbie Sow 419 Curris, kenseis and knavis 
Inthrang and dansit in thravis. 1508 Dunbar 7 *«ft hlariit 
Wtmen 13 In halst to the hege so Itard 1 inthrang. 

Inthrone, -ment, obs. var. Enthrone, -ment. 
t Inthro'ng, v. Ohs. [f. 1 n -1 + Throng z/.] 
intr. 'Fo throng in ; to press or crowd in. 

26m Fairfax Tasso xv. xh. How the seas betwixt those 
iles inthrong, And how they shoutdred land from land away. 
Ibid. XIX. .\.\xvii, His people like a flowing streame inthrong. 

Inthronise, -yse, obs. forms of Enthronize. 

f ZnthronrstiCf u. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
^inthronisticus {yUm), ad. eccl. Gr. IvQpoviariKos 
(-01*) inaugural, f. hOpoui^etp to Enthronize. Cf. 
med.L. inthroniasticum a gift to an ordaining 
bishop.] a. adj, Peitaining to ecclesiastical or- 
dination. b. sb. A gift made to a bishop for 
ordination or installation. 

1685 BuRNErZi/if iFittiam Bedell 82 \Vhen the Metropoli- 
tan (etc.], .came and ordained the Bishop., it was but reason- 
able that their cxpence should be discharged ; and this came 
to be rated to a certain Summ, and >v.as called the Inthron- 
islick. 1725 Dupiifs Eccl. Nisi, C. I. v. 113 That 
Right which Justinmn calls Inthrontstick, which his Prede- 
ce.vsor Julian has called by the Term Cathedr.atick, which 
was given, not for the Ordination, but for that which we 
call the Installation. 

t lutbro'uizate, ppl. Obs. Also -tron-. 
[ad. late L. int{/i)ronizat-us, pa. pple of int(Jt)roni- 
zdre to Enthronize.] trans. To enthrone. 

C2470 Harding Citron, xli.v. i, Maiyms, his soonne, was 
then intronizate. Ibid. ui. i, Seuems To Britayn come and 
was intronizate. 2577 Holinshed Chrou. 11 . \ v/s In the 
feast of all Salntes, the Archbishop Bomfaciuswosinthroni- 
zate at Canterburle. 

Hence f lathronlza'tion, obs. var, of Enthro* 
NIZATION. 

latlirOTlgll (i*n|))r/7*),//vr/. and j/fr. Sc. Also 
iuthrow (-Jirr^u*). [f. In + Through.] 

A. prep. In and through ; through (a place) 
from the outside ; in towards the centre of, 

26. , Lord's Trumpet 7 (J.am. SuppU. I would rather have 
one of yon sufferers that is bred in Christ’s school inthrow 
Clydesdale yonder, than a hundred of you to join with me. 
2699 T, Boston Art hlanptshing (190c) 33 When thou 
preachesi doctrine, so as wicked men may run out-through 
and in-through it, 2823-80 Ja.mieson s. v.. To gae inthrow 
and cutihrow any thing, to examine or try it in every 
direction. Angus. 

B. adv. In towards the centre ; towards the 

fireside. 1825-80 in Jamieson. 

t InthrU'St, v, Obs. rare~^. [f. In - 1 -i- 
Thbust V.] trans. To tlirust in; to intrude. 

2603 Camden Rem. 122 Tho^.*.of strange base parentage 
were forbidden.. to insert, or inlhrust themselves into noble 
and honest families. 

I'Xithmsty ppl^ rare. [In adv. ii b.] 
Thrust in. 

2633 A. Fox IVurts' Surg. iii. v. The inlhrust lent 
will melt in the wound. 2885 G. H, Taylor Pelvic «y 
Hern. Therap. 89 Adhesion of the inthrust parts to the 
borders of the hernial ring. 

Intice, -ment, obs. variants of Entice, -ment. 

Intier, -ty, obs. variants of Entire, -ty. 

Inti’U, intili prep. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : (3 in tel), 3-5 in til, 4-5 intill( 0 , in tyl, 
4 - intil, (-till), (S- intul). [f. In adv. + Till 
prep, in its northern sense of to. Cf. Until. In 
early US 5 the two elements were often written 
separately.] 

1. Of motion, direction, change of condition : 
==Into. Sc. and north, dial. 

2258 Eng. Pivclam. Hen. Ill, And al on ]>o ilche worden 
is isend in to murihcc okre sheire. and ek in lei Irelonde. 
nx3oo Cursor hi. 5042 In til egypte .-Jon come Jjau CJ37S 
Lay Folks hlass Bk. (.MS. B.) 32 Intil englishc bus I draw j 
hit. £-2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1204 (Harl.) Thcr sawjh 
I dyane turned in til a tree {Ellesm. jaurned til, so 3 others ; 
Heug. Jy Petw. to]. C2400 Maendcv. (Roxb.) u.7 He was 
ledd in til a gardyne, 1490CAXTON Encydos xlv. 136 Vysus 
dyde putte hyraself in tyl a path and was soone goon. 2362 
J. Heywood Prov. ly Epigr. (1867) 142 The imds he lept in 
till. 2562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i, 2x0 Prent be wordis 
Intili this hill. 2596 D.alrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. n. 
X4I He fell intili al kynde of lust, 2797 Mrs. Wheeler 
M'cstmld. Dial. i. 37 They baith lowpt intuUh Cart. 2834 
M . Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 190 She was a. .gude wife, . 
before she fell away intil that evil propensity. 2893 
Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., Put them in till a poke. 

T b. = Unto, To. (Cf, Till.) Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor hf. *3459 (Gott.l lesus clamb \*p intili -a 
fell. £■2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 13 At the comyngc of 


Criste intili hyme. 2340 — Pr. Couse. 450S pai sal turn® 
thurgh Goddes myglit fadirs hertes intil J>e *ons right. 

2. Of place, position, condition, state, time: 
=In. (Cf. Into 23.) Only Sc. {central and 
north-east.') 

*375 Bareour Bruce 1. 186 Bath castell and toune War 
intili hLs pos.>essioune. Ibid. 340 As to the gud Erie of 
Artayis, Robert, befell intili his dayis. c 2423 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII. X. 174 [He] tretyd hym in-til hat case ; A.s ay )>e 
Dewyle dois in Falase. 2533 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 533 
Thair wes richt few Or nane that tyme that he mycht trnist 
in till. 2567 Glide ^ Godly B. (S. T. S.) 137 In till ane 
rayrthfuU Maij morning Quhen Phehus did vp spring, 
<22^72 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 22S The said 
Mai-ster James and Johne Knox being intili one galay. 

I 2862 Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 244 There’s just iiae- 
thing .at a’ intili him but what he puts in wi’ the spune. 
il X'ntima. Biol. [Short for L. tunica intima 
= inmost coaling.] The inmost coating or mem- 
brane of a part or organ, esp. of n. vein or artery. 

2873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. a) 333 Under the 
microscope, the cells of the inlima and of the middle and 
external coats are found to be considerably incre-ased in 
number. 2876 tr. Jf'agner's Gen. Pathol. 192 The intima 
appears slightly clouded, as if covered with a fine dust. 
Intimacy (i'ntimasi). [f. Intimate a. : see 
-ACY.] The quality or condition of being intimate. 

1, The state of being personally intimate; inti- 
mate friendship or acquaintance ; familiar inter- 
course; close familiarity; an instance of this. 

2642 }.}\cK%<yuTnte Evaug. 7 ’. iif. iSoAny oihcrnoble, 
and lawfull familiarities of intimacie, and deerenesse. 2675 
Baxter Caih. Theol. 11. ix. 201 T'hat they did dissemble . . 
mj’own intimacy with them assured me. 2709 Mrs. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 169 A Friend of mine that was of 
their Intimacy. 1800 Mrs. Hs-RVy-x hlourlray B'am.lll. 
240 TJie closest intimacy was immediately struck up between 
them. 2814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park n. Ui, Sir Thomas, 
drawing b.ack from intimacies in general. 2^8 A. W. W. 
Dale Z^ A*. IF. Dale'ni. 43 Intimacy and affection., have 
turned the dead volumes into living friend». 

• b. eup/iem* for illicit sexual intercourse. 

16^6 tr. Guillntiere's Voy. Athens 70 Having a mutu.al 
desire to continue their intimacy. 2879 Fboude Cursor xii. 
151^ Ca;s.ar was accused of criminal intimacy with many 
l.idies of the highest rank. 2889 Daily A’cws 33 Jan. 2/6 
'i'he defendant ..did not however have intimacy with her. 
He had never been intimate with her. 

c. Closeness of observation, knowledge, or the 
like. 

2724 Hearse Duet. Hist.l. Advt. 3rd ed. ? TbeObserva- 
tions . . had not enter’d with intimacy enough into that 
Subject. 2827CHAI..MERS Disc. it. (1852) 42 There is 

a .something in the intimacy ofa man’s own experience. 

2. Intimate or close connexion or union, rare, 

jjzo Waterlasd Eight Serm. 237 The Union and 

Intimacy between Father and Son is such, that they are not 
two Gods, but one God. 2870 H. Spe.ncer Princ. Psychol, 
(ed. 2) I. § 35. 85 Explosions occur only .. where the 
elements concerned are . . distributed among one another 
molecularly, or, .as in gunpowder, with minute intimacy. 

1 3, Inner or inmost nature ; nu inward quality 
or feature. Obs. 

1660 Hexham, Inxocndigheydt, Inwardnesse, or Intimacie. 
27x2 P. H. Vietu a last Parlts. 228 Every one that had 
the Honour to be acquainted with the Incimacie.s of this 
Gentleman's Ski)) and Address, knew' liim form'd for the 
Prime Management 111 whatever he undertook, 
i Intimado (intima*do), Obs, [An alteration of 
Intimate sb., after Sp, words in -ado, q.v.] = Inti- 
mate sb. 2 . 

2683 T. Flatman Heracl. Ridens II. 125 Whit- 

lock. .W’as his Lordship's lulimado. 2683 Cave Z’cr/ej/nr/rci 
App. 31 Which he had left w ith a w'oman ; a prime intimado 
and zealous confident of his Party. x6^ E. Gee Oesuit's 
Mem. 46 As great Intimado’s as if ihcy had been of the same 
Society. 2748 Richardso.n Clarissa (1822) VII. 359 A gentle- 
man of no good character (an intimado of Mr. Lovelace'. 
2833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pref., His inthuoifos, to confess 
a truth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 

Intimate (rntim^t), a. and sb. [ad. L. i?ili- 
mdl‘US, pa. pple. of intimdre, f. inlimus inmost, 
deepest, profound or close in friendship, as sb. a 
close friend, f. int-xts within : see Intimate v.I 
PL.adj. 1. Inmost, most inward, deep-sealed; 
hence. Pertaining to or connected with the inmost 
natureor fundamental chaiacterofatbing; essential; 
intrinsic. Now chiclly in scientific use. 

1633 Sherwood, Indmale^ (or inward), iniime. 2647 H. 
Song 0/ Soul i\‘. xxxi, 'Phis faculty is \ery intnn.ate 
And near the Centre. 2678 Hobbes Decant, iv. 44 The 
true and intimate Substance of the Earth. 283oHERsciiEi, 
.*i/tid. Nat. Phil. iiL iv. (18511 291 Ik nece-ssar)* connection 
witli the intimate conslitutvon of the substance. 1878 
Stew’art fx Tait Unseen Uuiv. iii. i 92. 100 With regard to 
the intimate structure of matter and cilier. 

b. Kntering deeply or closely into a matter. 

2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. iv. (2894) 42 A more^ intimate 
analysis.. matured my conjecture into full coriMCtion.^ 

2. Pertaining to the inmost thoughts or icelings; 
proceeding from, concerning, or affecting one’s in- 
most self; closely personal. 

2672 Milton Samson 223 'I hey knew^ not That what I 
motioned w’as of God ; I knew From intimate imijufse, and 
therefore urged The marriage on. 270a hug. The.'pnrosL 
218 Justice. .U nothing but an intimate fear of io>ing one s 
own. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola ix. He had an intimate 
sense that Romola was something very much al)0>e him. 
2372 R. Ellis Catullus xxxv. 5 Some particular intimate 
reflexions One would tell thee. ^ ^ 

3. Close in acquaintance or associaUon ; closely 
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connected by friendship or personal knowledge; 
characterized by familiarity (with a person or 
thing); very familiar. Said of persons, and per- 
sonal relations or attributes. Also transf, of things, 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 

1635 J. Havward tr. Btciidts Banish'd Virg. 106 A 
Knight who was an intimate friend of his. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr, Sea 117 They are bound by the Laws, .of Heaven .. 
to maintain no intimate, or delightful converse with the 
wicked. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. B. Itui, 91 Sorry at the 
fate of one of 'em. .being one of my intimate^acquaintance, 
X754 Richardson Grandison I. .v.\viiL 205 Kindred minds 
will be intimate at first sight._ 1784 Cowper Task iv, 139, 

I crown thee [winter] king of intimate delights. 1831 Lytton 
Godolph. xxxvi, Our losses are not intimate and hou.<^hold. 
1841 Miss Mitford iu L'Estrange Li/e {iSjo) III. via. 124 
My friends the Carys. .are very intimate with Mr. Newman. 
a 1870 T. Erskine Spin Order (1876)^ 14 The family relation 
is a more intimate one than the political, and makes more 
demands on the heart and inner life. 1897 A. Upward 
Seer. Crts. Europe 157 Another anecdote .. is, .perhaps, 
a little too intimate for general repetition, 
b. etiphem, of illicit sexual intercourse. 

1889 [see Intimacy i b]. 

e. Familiarly associated ; closely personal. 

1884 H. James Little 7<?«r2i4These diminutive intimate 
things bring one near to the old Roman life. 1898 Daily 
Ne'MS 8 Aug. 6/1 Writers like Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, and Miss Wilkins, student and obser\’ers only of 
the minute, the deYicate, and die mtimale. 

4. Of knowledge or acquaintance : Involving or 
resulting from close familiarity ; close. 

rti6So Butler Reus. (1759) I. an Challenge intimate 
Acquaintance With all the le^ed Modems, and the 
Ancients. 177X yunins Lett. liv. 286 My abhorrence., 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character. Mod. 
One who has an intimate acquaintance with parliamentary 
procedure. 

5. Of a relation between things : Involving very 
close connexion or union ; very close. 

X692 South 12 Scnn./it^') I. 502 Pride,. is of such Inti* 
mate, and even Essential Connexion with Ingratitude. X83X 
Lardner Pnemnai. v. 286 Such pressure only renders the 
contact of the valve more intimate. X839 MuRCHisoN.S‘iV//r'. 
Sysi. I. xxKU 4x5 This grit is made up of an intimate 
mixture of fine grains of white quartz and jpink felspar. 
iSSo Emerson Cond. Life vi, (r86x) X27 There isanintim.ite 
interdependence of intellect and morals. 1876 Clin. Soc. 
Trans. IX, 153 The adhesions were most intimate over the 
upper lobe. 

B. sb* fl* One who intimately belongs to some- 
thing; a typical representative or example. Obs. 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass xi, 124 For the intimates 
of this complexion [the Phlegmatic] . . are always pale 
coloured; slow pac’d; drowsie Headed. 

2. A person with whom one is intimate; a very 
close friend or associate. 

x6s9 Genii, Calling (1696) 118 The other sort of power 
that which they have over their Friends and intimates. 
1670 Devout Commnn. (t688) 169 Make the liveliest of 
them my most intimates, and .. improve their fellowship to 
the best advantage. X712 Steele Sped. No. 515 r 1 To 
procure from that Intimate of hers one of her Letters. i8z3 
Scott F.M. Pertk-nx^ Henry . .only remembered that Oliver 
had been his friend and intimate. x888 Burcon Lives 12 
Gd, Men I. HI. 344 The variety and extent of bis knowledge 
. .often astonished his intimates. 

Intimate (i*ntim^'t), v. Pa. pple. intimated ; 
also 6-7 intimate, [f. late L. iniimat-^ ppl, stem 
of intiindrt to put or bring into, drive or press 
into,' to make known, announce, notify by legal 
process, f. intim-us inmost. Cf. F. intimer (1325 
in Godef. Cornpl,).'] 

1. irans. To make known formally, to notify, 
announce, state ; + formerly, to communicate (know- 
ledge), to declare (war). 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1490 What fashyon vse ye, to vs 
here intymate. a ts^Q Hall C/irou., Hetu IF 17 He incon- 
tmente did proclaime and intimate open warre. Ibid., Hen. 
rlP 34 h, Assoneas the commynge of ye Mayre was intymate 
and knowen to the ryotons persones, they fledde. x6x4 in 
J tCiiry (iB38) App. 111. 145 Their liumble pcticioii.. 

Intymating. . that the said Hospitall hath bin chardged with 
the keeping of three Children. 1629-39 Sm W. JIure Ps. 
XIX. 2 p.ay speaks to day and night to night Doth know* 
ledge intimate. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 
I. 418 This resolution she intimated to the'leaders of both 
factions. 1816 %ZQTTlntrod. ist Scr. Talcs My Landlord, 

1 have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter P.nttieson.. 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accuracy of the 
n.arrativc. 1884 Manch.E.xaiit. 19 Feb. 4/7ThecoaImasters 
..have posted a notice.. intimating a reduction of ten per 
cent in the wages of miners. 

’j*b. To designate as something, Ohs. rare. 

X799-X805 S, Turner AngloSax. (1836) I. ni.xi. 255 note. 
It was Athelstan..thal may, with the greatest propriety, be 
entitled primus vwnarcha Angloruin”, and accordingly 
-Mured of Beverley so intimates him. 

2. To make knowm or communicate by any 
means however indirect; hence, to signify, indi- 
cate ; to imply, to suggest, to hint at. 

1590 Si'ENSER /•'. Q. III. ix. 30 To her he sought to intimate 
His inward griefc, bymeancs to him well knowne. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 69 Till Easter day, when they take 
up the representative Bouie, intimating thereby his Resur- 
rection. 1660 Jer, Taylor Worthy Cominun, ii. 14 The 
.Apostle expresses one duty and intimates another. 1728 
Young Love Fame v. 74 Her darling china, in a whirlwind 
sent. Just intimates the lady's discoulent. X814SCOTT Wav. 
vaii. The open asxiw.il of what the others only ventured to 
intimate. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. 135 The Great 


Spirit speaking l>y dumb representation to other spirits, 
inumates and s»gnmes to them something about Himself, 
b. To meririon indirectly or in passing. 

1634 Canne Poetess. Separ. (1849] 74 We do deny that 
those here intim^tc^ ministers. x66z Bramhall 

y7tst Find. X. ?75 *l'his is the treatise of Schisme intimated 
in my answer ti> Monsieur de la Militiere. jBooAsiat. Ann. 
Feg.^ Proc. E* Ar/fi Ho. 85/1 He had intimated another 
subject, which could not be brought forward without 

fourteen days norice. . 

f 3. To make intimate, to familiarize. Obs. 

1643 Rogers fTaantast 362 The Lord intimated his heart 
with this thought. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia^sx For two 
of a Profession (that are not Intimated by nearenesse of 
Friendship) to give one another a good word is Candidnesse 
miraculous. 

Hence I’ntjimated ppl. a. Also Pntimater, 
one who intitnates. 

1606 Ford Ifenour Triumph.^ Monarchs Meet.^ xi, A 
goodly view of majestie it was To see such intimated 
league betwixt them. x6ii Flohio, Indittore, an inditer, a 
denouncer. Abo an Intimater. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xxvix. 374 Goldsmith treasured up the Intimated hope. 

Intimately (i-ntimali), adv. [f. ISTllTATEa. 
■■i.] In an intimate manner. 

1. Very deeply or inwardly ; in a way that affects 
one’s inmost self or moves the deepest feeling. 

1637 Bp. HalL Remedy Prophaneness i. § i, 10 We appre- 
hend him [Goflb-lotimatcly present to us, with us, in us. 
1662 Sparrow Belune's Ileus. Wks., 1st Apol. Balth. 
Tyleken S If some peop’ie fearing God, had not intimately . . 
entreated for iti I had not given it to any at all. a 167J 
Hale Prv/t. Orig. Man. i. x. 43 When I deeply and inti- 
malely consider these things. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 290 
P 3, 1 shall not act it as 1 ought, for I shall feel it too Inti- 
mately to be able to utter it. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. 
1 1. 240 Alexander proved how intimately he was affected 
with the unhappiness of a prince who deserved a better fate. 

2. In a maoner involving close acquaintance ; so 
as to be very familiar, 

1645 Milton TetraeJu ad fin.. Lest .. they expose them- 
selves rather to he pledg'd up and down by men who inti- 
mately know tbenL 1^7 DAJiriER Voy. I. 60 Being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, I know the course of his 
Travels. 1838 Dickens Nsch.Nick. iii, ^ I know lier circum- 
stauces intimately* ma’am*, said Ralph. 

3. In a way that involves or effects a very close 
connexion or union of parts or elements. 

1665 Hooke pUcrogr. 70 By uniting more intimately either 
with some particular corpuscles, .or with all of them. 1722 
Quincy Lex. /hvsico’Med. (ed. 2) 11 Thereby the Blood 
[Lj more intimAtely broken and divided, so that it becomes 
fitter for the more fluid Secretions. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 139 These two salts are so intimately mixed, 
as to be In a manner inseparable. 1775 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. 1887 V. 134 Lightning, .by penetrating intimately the 
hardest metats-«bas separated the parts In an instant. 1873 
Tristram Moab Pref. 1 A country intimately connected 
with Jewish hUtor>% 

Tntimateness. rare. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
= INTI5[.V0Y. 

1643 T. GooO'vin Heart Christ in Heavai 7 A vvoid 
denoting the greatest nearnesse, dearnes.se,^ and intimate- 
nesse. X649 Br- Reynolds Hosca v. 44 This accurate fit- 
nesse and mtlnia^cnesse of the parts with one another. 1659 
D. Pell Impr. 66 Take heed of too much intimateness 
and familiarity with Sea-men. 

Intimation (intim^^-Jan). [a, F. intisnation. 
(1394 in Goclef. Compl.'), ad. late 'L.isstifiidiidii-em 
(in med.L. spec, judicial notification), n. of action 
from intimdi'c to Intimate.] 

1. The action of intimating, making known, or 
announcing; formal notification or announcement; 
f formerly, declaration (of war), 

X442-3 Rec. ColdingJuun Priory ^Surtees) 148 Discorde 
heirupon raysit**! made til hym intimacion of my richts be^ 
30UT lettres. a *54® Hall Chron., Hen, VIII 174 'The defi- 
aunce, dooen by your Herault as a paremptory intimacion 
of warre. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Plor. 1316 They made 
an edict, with an intimation, that whosoever killed a storke 
should be banished. 1697 Dampier I'cy*. I. 518, I there- 
fore give this intimation, because it is the interest of the 
Nation, .to be infonned of abuses in their Factories. 18x6 
Scott Old Mod. Introd., As soon as his body was found, 
intimation was aent to his sons at Balmaclellan. 1858 AIrs. 
Carlyle II. 393 My acknowledgment of the intima- 
tion of her uncle’s de.'ith. z86x W. lizi.t. Diet. Laxu Scot. 
471 Intimation ^ step necessary in certain circumstances 
for the complete transference of a right. 

b. Zaztf. Notification of a requirement made by 
law, coupled with an announcement of the penalty 
that will be incurred in case of default, ? Obs. 

1633 High Cosstsnission Cases (Camden) 263 Elizabeth 
Holland a woman of ill reporte and her husband were 
called upon an intimation of 100 /, 1752 J. Louthian Form 
0/ Process (ed. 2) 59 Craving Precepts or Letters of Intima- 
tion, for intimating to his Majesty's Advocate .. to fix a 
Day for his Trial, within sixty Days next after the Intima- 
tion, under tho Pains and Certifications contained in the 
Statute. 

2. The action of making known or expressing 
merely ; an e.xpression by sign or token, an indi- 
cation ; a suggestion, a hint. 

*53 * Elyot O^. 1. xsd. The associatinge of man and 
woman in dauariog wax wait hegonoA 'xWvau.t o. 
consideration, as well for the necessan*e coniunction of those 
two persones, a* for the intimation of sondry vertues. x^a 
Stillincfl, Orig. Saer. i. uL § 7 Where he doth give the 
least intimattou of Manetho ^ing elder then Alexander, I 
am yet to seek- *703 Bedimes Calculus 23 He. . felt from 
lime to lime some slight pains or intimations of pain. 1807 
WoRDSw. {fitlOt Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 


tions of EarfyChildhood. x87SjowETT/’/n/«?(ed.2)I 
I have often had intimations in dreams. ’ 

t I’n.-ti:mber. Ods. In 5 Sc. intymmyT 
[In adv. 10 a.] Inner or inside timber; ‘boardi 
to line the inside of a vessel 
1497 elce. Ld. High Trcae. Scot. I. 378 Item, for iTmmvr 
to be intymmyrand dwangis to hlr mast..xxxf. ^ ' 

t Tntime, a. (jb.) Obs. Also -tim, -tymme. 
[ad. L. intim-tis inmost : perh. immediately a. k! 
iutime ( 14 th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] ^IniimaiEii! 

a 16x8 Sylvester yob Triumphant ir. 260 Mine 
most, Those that I loved best. Abhor mee all tfijA C* 
Potter Consccr. Serm. 69 His intime friend and familiar’ 
X644 Dicby Nat. Bodies v. (1658) 45 An inllme application 
of the Agents. 1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dwuliu. 56 
I sharpened the water to divers degrees for its more intim 
penetration and dissolution. 1678 C?ale Crt, Gentiles III, 
22 So that ctfcpyeia signifies God's intime presence, 
b. sb. The inmost part. 

*657 Divine Lover -^7^ Wound the intymme of my scale 
with the remembrance of thy wounds. 

Hence i'I’atijuely intimately. 

1657 Divine Lover 303 A pratlous guift by which wee 
sweetclie and inlimmelie aspire to God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles HI. 114 God workes intimely in al things. 

Intimidate (inti'mid^h), V. [f. med.L. 
inuidt-, ppl. stem of intimiddre, f. in- (In- 2) + 
timid-us Timid : see -ate 3, and cf. F. intimidtr 
(i6th c. in Godef. Compl.)l\ irans. To render 
timid, inspire with fear; to overawe, cow; m 
modern use esp. to force to or deter from some 
action by threats or violence, 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 121 Nothing in- 
timidates more than Ignorance, a 17x4 Burnet Hist. Rtf. 
an. 1552 (R.) When a government is firm, and factions are 
weak, tlie making some public examples may intimidate a 
faction otherwise disheartened. 2759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. V. Wks. 1813 I. 377 She hoped that such a discovery 
of her sentiments would intimidate Mary. 1769 fnniui 
Letp XV. 62 Unless you can find means to cornipt or in- 
timidate the jury. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 431 
Advantage was taken of the presence of the regular troops 
.. to intimidate the Grnsia chiefs into acquiescence. 1878 
Jevons P tint. Pol. Econ. viii. § 52- 68 To allow one bolder of 
goods to intimidate and prevent other holders from selling 
to the public. 

Hence IntPmidated, IntPmidating ppl, adju 
*727 Bailf.v vol. II, Intimidated^ put into Fear, du* 
heartened. X70S-X824 Wordsw. Excursion vn. 837 led. 1), 
Why do ye quake, intimidated Thrones? <t 1812 A M' Lean 
Comm. Hehr. (1847) 1. 121 Every temptation to apostasy, 
whether of the alluring or intimidating kind. 

Intimidation (intimids'-Jsn). [n. of action 
from prec. : cf. F. intimidation (i 6 th c. in Godef. 
Compl.').'] The action of intimidating or making 
afraid ; the fact or condition of being intimidated | 
now, esp. the use of threats or violence to force 
to or restrain from some action, or to mterfere 
with the free exercise of political or social rights. 

1658 PnicLirs, l$ttimidation. a making tinioroj^ or fearful. 
X72X in Bailey. 1785 Paley Plor. Philos, vi. vii. (1850) 397 
q he king carried his measures in parliament by inumidatioa. 
18x7 Lady Morgan France Pref., I offer the following work 
to public notice, with feelings of great inlinudation Md 
distrust. 1829 J. W. Croker in Diary^ 29 Mar. (i8«4.i 
What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered to 
intimidation. 1833 Ht. tslKV.unv.KM PIancluster Slndx^. 
44, 1 am sorry to see this parade, which looks loo jnycn like 
intimidation. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. m- 274 ^ • 
Italy, intrigue was used against intimidation. 

Intixnidator (inti-midnHsi). [agent-n. m L. 
form, from intimiddre to Intimidate.] One wno 
intimidates or exercises intimidation. 

1857 H. H. Wilson tr, Rig-veda III. 34^ i860 
Govt. {1865) B5/2 'The intimidator could see t^ Jr-,', 
obedience rendered irrevocably’ on thespot. 

27 June, By enabling a man to sheUer his vote from the t • 
midator we were going to enact immoralil;y, and to g 
national sanction to lying. 1884 St. James's Oaz. 17 J.mn/ 
We must do our best at once to intimidate the mtimioa 

[f. as prec. + -onv-J 


Xnti'midatory, rare. 

Of intimidating nature or tendency. 


1858 Glaii- 


a 1846 Sir J. Graham cited by Woic<L<iter. •Tfr - ..- 
stone III. 138 The vehemence with 
produced the same intimidatory effect upon the goes 
the great speech of Achilles upon the envoys. ^ 

Intimity (inti-miti). [f. L. tfdimfts 
deepest, intimate + -ity : cf. F. intimiU (H3o 
Hatz.-Darm.), whence app. the current sense 3.J 
+ 1. Close friendship or acquaintance. Inti • • 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely Ep. Kjni, 

that alleadges friendship . . and some iiiimutie 
2. Intimate quality or nature; inwardnesa, 
quality of being very private ; privacy. • . 

1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 620/1 We o"'^^“/,*;nLitiinity’ 

very best pictures of a decorous kind of a Court in . . 

that exists. 1897 Ibid. 16 OcL 423 When tbe oHnum 

was lifted by Mrs. Orr and others, it w^s found t 
mg had an excellent reason for his du^icrction. . j 
H. \yARD Sir G. Tresseuiy{xZql) 4,02 It gave him a dcuo 
p.assionatc sense of intimity. , r rp Tv- 

t I'ntiiuons, a. Obs. [f. L. intim-us (* ' 

TIMATEU.) -f--ODS.] =slNTI3rATEt?. rieflCCT 
mously adv., intimately. ^ Coro- 

16x9 w. SCLATER Exp. I Tluss. (1630) S?3 Familial' 
panions with Drunkards, and of their tiHimou5!y 

*629 H. Burton no Bethel 71 Is hce Pfnpus 

acquainted with Romes mindc? ,ix6^5 

Disp, 401* Vitriol .. roborates the inlimous p 
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into: 


J. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 333 In an xntimous, 
bcrious, and affectionate converse with, those glorious 
overtures of comfort (etc-J. 

t Intrnct, sb. Obs. [ad. L. intinct-us a dip- 
pin" in, sauce, f. iniingere : see Intinot ».] A dye. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's DUp, 77 Which they call the 
green intinct of some Greeks. 

t Illti*nct| ppU a, Obs. [ad. L. intinct-us, pa. 
pple. of iniingere : see next.] Wetted, suffused. 

13.. in Minor Poems /i\ Vernon MS. (E. E.T. S.) 139 
or a whyth corporaus.. in*tync wit ted wyn. 1432-50, tr. 
llixden (Rolls) VII. gx The nexte day folowynge a wedrede 
tree intincte with his bloode wexede grene. 

t Inti*llCt| V. Obs. [f. L. iniinct-j ppl. stem 
of iniingere^ -gti^e to dip in, f. f;/- (In--) + 
ting{u)?re to wet, moisten, dye, Tinge.] irans. 
To moisten, dye, suffuse. 

1547 Boorde Brcv. Health Ixxxvii. 35 b, Intincte blacke 
wol m it and put it into the eare. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes \M. xviih 263 His lll-favour’d face was not easily to 
be intincted with a blush. 

Zntinction (inti-gkjan). [ad. late L. intinc- 
tidn-cm, n. of action from intingSre : see prec.] 

1 1 . The action of dipping in, esp. in something 
coloured ; a dyeing ; the liquid in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion. Obs. 

1559 Morwync Evonym.t Quench the dros of iron in hony 
and drinck the intinction. 1658 Phillips, Intvtction, a 
dying, a dipping into any coloured liquor. 

2 . EccL The action of dipping the bread in the 
wine in the administration of the Eucharist, in 
order that the communicant may receive both 
kinds ; esp. as practised in the Oriental Churches. 

1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v., In the West in- 
tinction Is retained at mass. i88x B\ E. Wakren JLiUtrgy 
Celt. Ch. 165 This custom of intinction in the West 
between the seventh and twelfth centuries. 2887 J. W. 

Reserv, Sncram. 130 If. .upon..sufiicient grounds, 
the two kinds cannot be reverently conveyed separately, 
tliey may be administered conjointly by intinction. 1890 
Gasquet & Bishop Edw. VI <V Bk. Com. Prayer 213 note^ 
The ‘ intinction *, or purely oriental rite. 

t Intinctrvity. Obs. rare — K [Compounded 
of In- 3 + L. iinci-f ppl. stem of iingcre to dye 
+ -IVE + -ITY: prob. after The quality 

of not communicating colour. 

1794 Kirwan Etem. Min. I. 200 ^Fuller's earth is distm* 
guished from colorific earths, by its intinctivity. 

t Inti'nctur©, Obs. rare - b [f, L. intinct-, 
ppl. stem of inting^re (see Ik^xnct v.) + -uitfi : 
cf. tincture^ Suffusion. 

1634 Peacham Gcntl. Exere. 1. xxtii, 72 It [earth] seemeth 
blacKe, brownish, and of other colours, by reason of the 
intincture and commixture of other elements. 

Intine (i ntin). Bot. [f. L. int-tis within + 
-INK.] The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 

x33S Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I, 359 Fritzche asserts 
that these plants have both an extine and an intine. 1870 
llcNTLEY Bot. 254 The intine is the first formed layer, and 
appears to be of the same nature and appearance in all 
pollen*cells. 1885 Goodale PUys. Bot, (1892) 428 The mem* 
brane . . being generally composed of two coats— an outer, 
the extine and an inner, the intlne.^ 

Intire, Intisee, -tias, Intitle, obs, forms of 
Entire, Entice, Entitle. 
t Intiiiulate, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 7 
en-. [f. iniilttldl-, ppl. stem of late L. intitnldre : 
see Intitule. First used in pa. pple. intitulat, ad. 
L. intUiildtus.l irans, = Intitule, Entitle. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i\. 547 As in this bill it is Inti- 
lulat. 1583-8 Hist, yas. VI (1804) 274 By the lettres, he 
was not intitulat King. 163a Lithcow Trav. x. 500 In my 
last Worke IntitiiUted Scotlands welcome to King Charles. 
1641 Vvtd, Smectymnuus iv. 56 All Pastors be they inti- 
tulated Bishops or Priests have equall authority. 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. 11. (1688) J98 In a Paper of his wliich 
he cntitulated The Chameleon. 

Intitulation (intitiidJi'Jbn). Also 9 on-, [n. 
of action from prec. ; perh. a. obs. F. intihdation 
(1399 Godef.), or ad. med.L. or L. type *intitu- 
latidn-emi\ 

1 , The action of entitling or furnishing with a 
title or superscription ; a superscription, title. 

25x7 H. Watson Shyppe of Fooles Argt. A j, The fyrsie 
auctoure dyde delyte hym, in the newe intytulacyon of this 
present boke. 15^ TJdall Flowres (li.) Valerius Maxi- 
mus, in the third ooke, maketh an intilillacion — Dejiducia 
sui. 1638 PcNKETHMAN Artoch. D iij b, Their severall 
Iniitulations or words on the heads of each part or columne. 
x8W Reader'^o. 158. 14/2 With the intitulation in letters of 
gold. 1888 Bookseller's Cn/a/., The Seven Planets.. eight 
C(^per‘engravings..with Freiiag in the intitulation. 

2 . The action of bestowing a title ; a designation. 
1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie w. 63 It were absurde that . . in 

the intitulation of stiles &c. he should derogate any thing 
from that which the ancestor vaed. xBps Cortih. Ma^. July 
2 That Mr. Physic. .had never learned that one canon of 
social intitulation. 1893 Blackio. J/a^. Sept. 392 The high- 
sounding entitulaiion confers only a fictitious importance. 

Intitule (inti-ti«l),z'. AIso5-8en-. [a.OF. 
tn-, intituhr (12S5 in Godef. Compt.), mod.F. in- 
iitnler, ad. late L. intitnldre (Rufinus ^400), f. in- 
(In- 2) + titnlns Title. Cf. Entitle.] 

1 . irans. To furnish (a book or document) with 
a heading or superscription ; to give a designation 
to (a book, etc.) ; =sEntitlei. Now chiefly used 
technically in r^erence to Acts of Parliament. 


1490 Caxton Etuydos Prol. id This present boke com- 
pyled by virgyle intytuled Eneydos. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Nerve lud. (Arh.) 5 A sheete of printed paper, entytuled Of 
the newe founde landes. 2591 Spenser Rnines Tune Ded., 
This small Poeme, intituled by a generall name of The 
Worlds Ruines. 1648 Art, Peace c. 14 An Act . . Intituled, 
An Exemplanation of the Act made in a Session of this 
Parliament for [etc.). 17*7 Swift Poison. E. Curll Wks. 
X755 HI. K 748 A satyrical piece, eutituled Court Poems. 
1793 Saieato.v Edystone Z. § 27 A book . . entituled The 
Storm. 1866 Whittier Marg, Smith's yml. Prose Wks. 
1889 1, 65 It proved to be a Latin Tr^tise, by a famous 
Papist, intituled, ‘ The Imitation of Christ Mod. Notice^ 
Pursuant to the Statute of 22nd and 23rd Vic. cap. 35 in- 
tituled ‘ An Act to further Amend the Law of Property and 
to relieve Trustees ' [etc.]. 

tb. To ascribe (a book)’ to a person as its 
author ; = Entitle i c. Obs. 

. ^ *SSS t-ATXMERA’fr/w. ^ Ran. (Parker Soc.) 283 The book 
is open to be read, and is endtuled to one which is Bishop 
of Gloucester. 1559 Homilies i. Faith 1. (1859) 37 Written 
in a book intituled to be of Bidymus Alexandrinus. 1563-8^ 
Foxc A, ^ M. (1596) 60/2 These decretall epistles susj>i- 
ciously intituled to the names of the fathers of the primitive 
church. 1579 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 208 Whether it be 
rightly intituled to him, 1 will not conteade. 

fc. To prefix io a book the name of a person 
as its patron to whom it is dedicated ; — Dedicate 
V, 3, with constniction inverted. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. Ep. Bed., I intituled 
Your Majesty to a Work. 1677 W. Huqbard Narrative 
Pref., The entituling so many names of worth to the patron- 
age of so small and inconsiderable a Volume. j 6 gi tr. 
Emilianne's Observ. youm. Naples Bed. A iv a. 

+ 2 . To dedicate to byname or title; to name 
after some one. Obs. 

1^83 Caxton Gold, Leg, 235 b/i Thy's moneth of Auguste 
.. The peple entituled it to hys name & callyd it Augustus. 
1687 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. p 4 He refutes their factions 
entituling themselves to Paul andApollos. 1707 J. Chamber- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit, 111. iv. 288 The Society [of the Garter] 
is entituled to St. George. 

3 . To give a (specified) title or designation to; 
= Entitle 2, arch . 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 743 The Lady Elizabeth, enti- 
tuled Bolphinesse of Vien. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxv. 

§ 2 Our Lord hlmselfe hath.. sanctified his own Temple, by 
entituling it the house of Prayer. x6oi Holi^and Pliny 
I. 1x7 Where be nations entituled with many and sundry 
names. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u iv. (173^ 9 The 
Romans intituled the Coasts of Norfolk and SuQolk the 
Saxons Coasts. 1869 Blackmorc Loma D. ii. Enough that 
they who made the ring intituled the scene a * mill ' [ =pugi- 
listic encounter]. 

fb. With inverted constniction: To give as a 
title or designation {to something.) Obs. (Cf. 5.) 

<2x654 Seldc.n Table-U (Arb.) 7x2 The Third Person is 
made of his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by 
the Roundhead (to all these the Spirit is intituled). 

+ 4 . To furnish (a person) with a ‘ title ’ io an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a person or thing) a 
rightful claim to a possession, privilege, designa- 
tion, etc., or to be, have, or do something; « En- 
title 4. Obs. 

1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 237 Every one is intituled 
to the name of Bardh. 164* tr. Perkins' Prof Bk, v. § 383. | 
166 She was once entituled to have dower. 1655 Fuller ; 
Ch. Hist. VI. iii. 317 The Insuing story intituleth it self to 
as much probability as any other. 1^0 Ba.\ter Cure Ch. 
Div. 112 The profession of Christianity which entitulelh 
men to Church Communion. <1x797 H. Walpole Plem. 
Gcoi ///{1845) II. X. 230 Our merchants at home had. .asked 
less for themselves than they were intituled to. 

t b. To invest with an office, function, etc. ; 

= Entitle 4 c. Obs. 

1570-6 La.vbaroe Peramb, Kent (1S62) 307 The Monks., 
seeing that they themselves could not prevaile intituled 
their Archbishop Edmund. x6oo ^H olland Zft'y 356 As if 
the Patritij were entirely alone intituled and invested in the 
prerogative of Sacerdotall Dignities. 

t c. To furnish with a Title to ordination ; 

= Entitle 4 b. Obs. 

1720 White Monti. Clergy Pcierb. r. 16 Persons so in- 
tituled to any Curacy, shall actually enjoy the Right and 
immediate Possession of it, 

fS. Irans. T'o represent (something) as the 
cause of a particular action or effect. (Const, tol) 

= Entitle 5. Obs. (The converse of b.) 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 377 So neither may we 
infer the sin from the punishment, intituling some great 
evil of sin to such a great evil of suffering. 2706 De Fob 
yure Div. v, 21 note. Some People arc very fond of intitul- 
ing the Glory .and Honour of God to all their Actions, 
and to pretend to act for him. 

f b. To impute or ascribe io ; =Entitle 5 c. 
j65x Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. Hi. § 33. 56 The bad actions, 
which please them, are ever entituled to some Yertue. 
Hence Inti'ttiling vbl. sb, 

1523 Fitzuerb. Sun\ Prol., A boke in parchement, bcary-ng 
a certayne date, after the nianer and forme as 1 shall m^e 
an intytulynge. 

Into (i*ntu),/n?/. Also x in to, 2-3 {Orml) iun- 
to, 2-6 in to. [Orig. the two words, in adv., to 
prep., as in the similar collocations out to, up to, 
down to, away io, off io, on to, in from, out from, 
away from, out of, tic., in which the adv. expresses the 
general direction of motion, and the prep, specifies 
or has reference to a particular point or place. In 
the case of in io, the two words may refer to the 
same space, as in ‘he went in to the house or 


the to may refer to something which U in the space 
entered, as in ‘he went in to the patient’; it is 
from the former of these that the combined into 
has arisen ; in the latter the words are- still written 
separate. But in early MSS. and editions this is 
often neglected; not only are the words often 
written separate when the sense is combined, but 
they are sometimes written in one, when the sense 
is the unconnected in to (a person, etc.). In in io, 
the n is long ; in into the n is shortened by its 
rapid passage into the allied mnte, /.] 

General Sense', — The preposition expressing mo- 
tion from without to a point within limits of space, 
time, condition, circumstance, etc. ; the motion 
which results in the position expressed by In, or 
which is directed towards that position. 

In the Teutonic languages, as in Latin, this w-as originally 
expressed by the prep, in followed by the accusative or 
case of direction, and so distinguished from the simple 
notion of position expressed by in with the locative (or 
dative) ; but, when the case-endings were becomin'r weak- 
ened or lost in 0£., so that the language was losing the 
power of making the distinction expressed in Latin oy in 
aqua, in aqiiavi. the periphrasis 7« td, intd, was substituted 
for the latter. The other Teutonic langs., having retained 
the inflexions, esp. in the article and demonstrative words, 
have not required a parallel formation : cf. Ger. in dem {int) 
'tvasser,indas{ind^rvasser. In OE. was usually, like 
j the simple /</, construed with the dative ; but also, not in- 
' frequently, with the accusative, like the simple in (on) 
which it superseded, or the L. in which it rendered : see 
sense i. 

As the prep, in, partly from its OE. blending with on 
(see In prep. 2), partly from Its identification with L. in, 
had vanous uses now usually expressed by other preposi- • 
lions, so into %vas formerly used in senses now properly ex- 
pressed by rm/o, ufon, iorvards, against, etc.: see II. 

The earlier use of in to express motion died out 
gradually, so that there long remained (and still remain) 
phrases and constructions in which in has the sense of into 
(see In prrp. 30); conversely, in some dialects, and esp. in 
Central and North-eastern Scotch, into was extended to 
express position, and thus took the sense of in (cf. F. en, 
dans in, into): see III. 

I. Of motion or direction : ordinary uses. 

1 . Expressing motion to a position within a space 
or thing: To a point within the limits of; to the 
interior of; so as to enter. In reference to a space 
or thing having material extension. Regularly after 
verbs of going, coming, bringing, putting, sending, 
and the like. 

<T xooo 0 . E.Ckron. (Parker MS.) an. 876 Herhiene besltel 
se here intoWerham. Ibid. an. 877 Her cuom sc here into 
Escan ceastre from Werham. ciooo zElfrig Gen. yii; 7 
Noe eode into }mm arce. cxoco Ags. Gosp, Matt, iv. 24 
Da ferde hys hlisa into ealle Syriam. — Mark xv|. 15 
Fara5 into ealne middan-eard. a zxoo O, E. Citron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 10:6 pa ferdon hi in to Stafford scire & into 
Scrobbes byris & to Lexeceastre. Ibid. an. X083 Sume 
urnon in to cyreean . . & hi ferdon aifier heom into bam 
mynstre. xs.. /^iV.an.zicoSecyng.. bone biscop, .mlopam 
tore on Lundene let gebringon. Lamb. Horn. 85 

pe come be me seal don in to be ^ernere b^t is In to heuetie. 
c 2200 Or.min 8706 Helyas forrbrihht anan pser stah innto 
j7atc karrte. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 27CO He fley in tD 
walls, a 1300 Cursor M. 7552 (Gott.) Wld b^s he went in 
to be place. cx\a,^Ibid. 23459 (Trin.) Ihcsus cloinb vp into- 
a biJle {v.rr. vn till, iniill, \n\o a feJI(e). 1382 WycufMa/t. 
xxviii. 7 Lo he schal go bifore 30U in to Galilee. cz4Sd 
Merlin 17 They entred in to a chamber. 2535 Covcrdalu 
Gen. vi. 18 Thou shalt go In to the Arcke. ^ 1652 J. 
\Yricht tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 319 Beeing come 
into the presence of him, whom hee had so dearcly’ 
loved. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphicc 81 Strike into the 
brick or stone-wall, stumps of nead-naiU. 1759 Chron. 
in Ann, Reg. 63/1 No rascally piccaroon, or pirate, could 
have fired worse stuff into us.^ 2821 Keats Isabella viii, 

I may speak my grief into thine ear. 7839 ThirlwaLL 
Greece ). Vi. 225 He made an expedition into Samaria, to 
punish the Samaritans. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. xxH. i 
Come into the garden, ^laud. 

b. Also with verbs in which the idea of motion 
is not explicitly expressed. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 79 Hi . . wi3 feo .sealdon [btet foIc] wide 
into leodscipas. 02205 Lay. 25631 Pu scale ..in to hefne- 
riche. 02250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 For to here 
[=:hire] werkmen in-to his winyarde. ?ax5oo Chester PI. 

X. 274 ITpon myne asse sbalt thou now sit, into Eglpt till wc 
hytr. 2503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamble, The scid 
Piers Werbek . . aryved into this Land. 162a Laud llfks. 
{1853) HI. 141, I wToie to my Lord of Buckingham into 
Spam, a 2642 Br. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. 327 In 749, he 
was employed into Pannonia, against the xeliel^ 2657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 103 That the girders be strong, and 
very well Dove-tayld, one into another. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 206 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 

1728 ScHEUCJtZER in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 5^3. I* •• 
itself jointly with that River into the Adriatick Gulf. 

1843 Blaclr.v. Mag. LIV. 779 He., bit into ii with the 
furious eagerness of a wolf. 2895 Sir A. Kekewich in Lastt 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/1 A sensible limitation which 
can easily be read into deed or will. , 

c. With the verb understood by ellipsis, or ex- 
pressed in a verbal sb. or other word. 

C2489 Caxton Sotines cf Aymon ix. 227 The one wayc 
was towarde Fraunce, the other in to Spayne, the other m 
to Galycc, and the fourth in to Goscovti. x6io Chesters 
Tri. Particulars (Chetham Soc.) t (Hel stood upon. his 
hands with his feet into the Ayrc. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 

Div. 356 What influence it may have into our conclusions. 
a \dyj Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 157 ^yhich may be 
the material co.nstiiucnts or ingredients into lUtUicial 
Struaures. i6gi Ray Acc, Err. in Collect, Words lOs . 
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That D is an ingredient into it Children do easily discern. 
^8s» Mrs. Carlyle LciL II. 195 Darwin is into his new 
house. 1887 Fall Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/1 Establishing special 
tariffs for the sole benefit of German exports into Russia. 
189J R- Kii’UNO Barrack-r. Ballads, East ^ finest 12 
dusk he harries the Abazai— at dawn he is into Roiiair. 

2. Pregnant uses, a, = Into the possession of. 

a ijoo O. £• Chyofi. (Laud ^IS.) an. 675 Nu 

Peter to dsei in to his ininslre. .^as landes. Jbul, an. 852 
To bast forewearde aefter his dxl scolde b^t land in to 
l>e minstre. 187a E. W. Robertson Nisi. Ess, 195 
the following year [998] Leofwlne, Wulfstan’s^ son, willed 
some lands ‘Into Westminster*. 1883 Ea 7 u Ti/acsEt/. L. 
192/2 There were alternative modes of getting the legal 
estate into the same person. 

b- The name of the tiling or place after utlo 
often includes or means its action or function. Cf. 
In prep, i b, 7. 

138a Wyclif yoj.v.^Thecryof hem enlridein totheerys 
of the Lord of hoostis. CovEKDALE Got. xiv. eoGod. . 

hath delyucred thine enemies into thyhandes. iSS 3 P* Wil- 
son Rhtt. (15S0I216 Reason might bcate thus muche into our 
heades. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. v. it. 22 Y’are falne into a 
Princely h.Tnd. X625 Laud Wks. (1847) 1 . 116 When he first 
came into the throne. X659 D. Pell Iml>r. Sea-sQ Not fit to 
put into the place of government. _ 1674 tr. Martinure's 
Voy. N. Countries 90 Uur Elks being harnessed, and put 
into the Sledges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 540 An 
Earl of Devonshire could not engage to bring ten men into 
the field. 

c. Used with collectives, it frequently expresses 
entrance or admission to membership or participa- 
tion. Cf. In prep. 3 , 7 . 

rti548 Hall Citron., EH-m. s^ih, I will neither enter 
into your league, nor take truce with the Fienche kyng. 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 619 They would admit 
none into their Societie, hut such as were learned. 1643 
^Iarshall Ztf/. V'itui. Ministry 27 Proclamations .. that no 
Papists should be entertained into His Majesties Army. 
X709 Steele TatUr No, 13 ? 2 It was one of the most 
wealthy Families in Great britain into which I was born, 
a 17x5 Burnet Time (1823) I. 332 Many .. ingenious 
men went into the society for natural philosophy. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1887) 584 Marrying his ^oii into 
one of the ^reat continental hQU^es. X849 — Hist. Eng. i. I. 
39 A class into which his own children must descend. 1878 
i\IoRLEY Coiuiorcet 47 Condorcet was elected into the Aca- 
demy. 

3. In reference to non-physical realms, regions of 
thought, departments or faculties of the mind, etc., 
treated as having extension or content. Cf. In 
prep. 8. 

15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1368) 11 . 777 These things 
..beaing beaten into the Duke.s minde. 1568 Grafton 
Citron. 11 . 757 Richards, .began , , to chalenge the Crowne, 
puttyng his clayme into the Parliam^ent. x^ox R. Johnson 
Kiugd. 4 - Commit/. (1603^ 258 To pierce .. into the secrete 
counsels of the king of Spaine. a 1856 Hales Cold. Ketu. 
(x6S8) 73, I will therefore recall into your memories so much 
of my former meditations. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
275 We shall have to take Damon into our counsels. 1887 
L. Carroll Game 0/ Logic iv. 93 That lets me into a little 
fact about you I 

4. Ill reference to a state or condition. 

cxooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt. XXV. 2t Ga into h'mes hlafordcs 
blissc. XX7S Lamb. Horn, 67 Ne led us noht in to cost- 
nunga. esz^/o Hali Meid. 5 Nis ha wiierliche aka-st & in 
to beowdom idrahen. 1340 Aycnb. 117 We ziggcb* Lyeue 
uader, ne led ous n.T^t in-to uondinge, bet Is ne bole na^t bet 
we go in*to conscniinge'. c 1400 AIaundkv. xi. (1839) 89 He 
fell ill to seknesse. X5X3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568} 11 . 
756 Many of them .. growen into bis favor, 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) x6 When men knowe not, ihei..fall into 
errour. 15^ R. Harvey PI. Pcrc. (1S60) ig He put those 
lies intp print vnlawfully, 1644 Laud Wks. (1854) IV. 152, 

I grew into want. 1671 Lauy Mary Bertie in i2^/t Rtp. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App.v.23 Wee are all goeinginto mourning for 
the Dutchesse of York, 1731 Gentl. Mag. I.391/1 This put 
Blusicr into such a Passion. X831 Carlyle Sart. Res, 111. 
XII, An ambrosial joy as of over-weariness falling into sleep. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. X17 The Scottish treasury 
was put into commlsMon. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. iii. 37 
He W'os before the first Adam, and called him into being. 
*805 Law Times Rep. LXXllI. zih [Hel got into diffi- 
culties and he became bankrupt in 1880. 

b. The state or condition may be expressed by 
a concrete sb. (Akin to 2 b.) 

X716 [sec Burst v. 6c1. 1766 Goldsm. yic. W. xxv, They 
now seemed all repentance and, melting into tears, came 
[ctc.J. ^ x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Angelina iv, 
Angelina burst into tears.. 1B60 Dickens U/teont. Trai\ 
xiii, Folk who come unexpectedly into a little property. 

5. In reference to occupation or action. 

fX47S Rauf C4;xV5^rt/' 90 Into sic talk fell thay. 1576 
Fleming Pa/topi. Epist. 228 Fell into an exceeding great 
laughter. X63S J. Hayward tr. Biondt's BanisRd Pirg. 
65 The Prince afterwards falling into discourse of the 
gcncrall affaires.^ X7xx Steele Sped. No. 49 j» 2 What 
Measures the Allies must enter into. 171* Budgell Sped, 
No. 365 p II Since I am cot into Quotations, I shall con- 
clude this Head with Virgil’s Advice to young People. 1843 
Blaekw. Mag. LIV. 8<^ 'Fhe crowd burst into yells of 
applause, 1885 Matulu E.xam. 26 June 5/3 To coax or 
cajole the Pope xmo making an appointment. 1887 A. 
Bikrell Obiter Dida Scr, ti. 174 Burke flung himself into 
farming. 

6 , a. Introducing the substance or form into 
which anything turns or grows, or is changed, 
moulded, fashioned, or made. 

ciaso Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mise. 29 IThe water) Ixaste- 
lichc was i-went into wyne. c 135® Will» Palerne 4105 
Schc chaunged my sone In to a wildc werwolf. X387 
Tuevisa Higiien. (Rolls) 1 . 165 Schc..kultc be hyde into a 
bong bat was ful long and ful smal. ci^oo Maunoev. Prol. 
■<*839) Si I haue put this bokc out of latyn into frensch, 


and translated it a5en out of Frcnsch into engly.ssch. Ibid. 
(Roxb.) V. IS pc water., congclez in to gude salt. 15x3 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 8or The King and the 
Queene chaunged their robes into cloth of Golde. 1568 
Grafton Chron. L 34 That one vowell may be chaunged 
in a word, and specially, A into O, which in some mannes 
mouth soundeth oftentymes lyke. xdxy Mouysun /ri;/. 111. 
125 Fresh curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. 
1657 R. Licon (1673) 72 The Indians .. spin it 

into fine thred. 1658 W. Burton //xVi. 26 Valleys 
exalted into Aloun^ines, and great Hills abased into 
Valleys, xyga Hist, in Ann. Reg. 10/3 Anarchy, according 
to the nature of extremes, ran into despotism. X835 W. 
Irving Tonr PreiirieS'j\ 'I'lic twilight thickened into night. 
1885 Hook Lives Alps. IV. xiii. 205 They had formed 
themselves into a school. 1875 Jowett Plato [ed. 2) I. 2x4 
if we knew how to convert .stone.s into gold. Mod, The 
stalks and leaves are collected into heaps and burned. 

b. Inlroducing the' condition or result brought 
about by some action. 

c X540 Pilgr. T. 28^ in Thynnes Ani/nadv. (1865) App. i. 
85 To tcache men iii-to better lyfi 1621 Burton Anal. 
Mel. 111. ii. vu i. (1651) 547 Till he be fully wained from 
anger, .and habituated into another cour.se. 2678 Butler 
Hud., Lady's Answer 40 The motives which t’ induce, Or 
fright us into love, you use. 1742 Young AV. Th. vi. 697 
All dies into new life. X780 Cowter Table-talk 546 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 18x3 Byron Br. Abydos 
I. XI, I will kiss thee into rest. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Bug. 
V. I. sjj8 The Covenanters had been persecuted into in- 
surrection. 1890 L. Stevhkm in Dkt.^ Hat. Biog. XXI. 
251/1 Birched into Larin grammar by his master. 

7. Introducing the parts produced by division, 
breaking, folding, and the like. 

1382 Wyclif i Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewide hym into 
gobbetis before the Lord. 1390 Gower Conf. 111 . 244 His 
mantel .. He kut it Into pieces twelve. 1551 T. Wilso.n 
Logike (1580) 15 The whole is divided into his partes, as . . 
The bodie Is divided into the hedde, beallie, handes and 
feete. 1676 tr. Guillatierc's l^oy. Athens 116 The Sliore. . 
bends into three several bows, which do make so many 
Harbours. 2798 W. Yonce in Beddoes' Contrib. Pliys. <5* 
Med. H/iowl. (1799) 300 A cambric handkerchief, folded 
into si.Y or eight doubles. x8xs W, H. Ireland Scrihbleo. 
mania 192 note. The antique was broken into several 
pieces. x886 .Sir N. Lindlev in Law Rep. 32 Ch. Div. 
28 The authorities .. are divisible Into two classes. 2892 
Law Times XCIII. 417/1 The area of the City .. is par- 
titioned into twenty-eight wards. 

8. Used technically with the vb» Multiply, q.v. 

e. g. Two numbers multiplied into each other. 

9 . As an addition or accession to : as into the 
bargaiuy into the hoot (cf. B.\rg.\in 7, Boot sb^‘ i). 
[Perh, as ^ in, to the bargain *, ‘ in, to boot ^ ; cf. In 
adv, 4.] 

2646 Suekli/tg's Poems (ed. 2) Pref. s A man may buy the 
reputation ofsomcAuthours into the price of their Volume. 
1659 WiLLSFORD A'cafrx Comm., Archit. 14 The spar-feet 
and Eavci-board, are in common building, measured into 
the whole Roof. 1775 Sheridan Rivals ti. ii, I’ll make her 
the best husband in the world, and Lady O’ Trigger into 
the bargain. 1883 Anstey Tinted Venus x. 121 A son-in- 
law with whom she had nothing in common, and who was 
a hairdresser Into the bargain. 

10. E.xpressing direction without actual motion 
of the agent after such verbs as turn, look, search, 

2605 Shaks. Macb. i. iii. 58 If you can looke Into the 
Seedes of Time. 1634 Sir 'F, Heruekt Trav. 216 ' 1 ‘he He 
, . gives a large prospect into the Ocean. 1676 tr. Guilla. 
Here's Voy. Athens 31X That you must, .search. deeply into 
the merits of the Cause. 1783 Watson Philip HI (1839) 
203 They did not take rime to inquire Into their number. 
2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers x.\.\vii, He examined into every 
fissure in the crags. xZ^iLaw T/wfj XCll. 105/1 IThey) 
inquire minutely into the evidence. 

11. Introducing a period of time to the midst of 
which anything advances or continues. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, v, iii. 234 How farre into the Morn- 
ing IS it Lords? i86f Dickens Gt, Expect. Hi, We had 
now got into the month of March. ^ x86x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) 1 . 47 This obligation they discharged far down into 
Protestant and peaceful times. 1885 Maucit. Exam. 
10 Sept. 5/5 The drizzling min. .continued far into the night. 
x886 Ruskin Prseterita I. vUi. 049 Far on into life (we) 
were glad when any chance brought us together again. 1890 
Fenn Double Knot III, xi. 134 It w’as well into the next 
season before they were back. 

H. Obsolete senses, related to ME. uses of in, 
or rendering L. hi with accus. * 

f 12. Unto, even unto, even to (a place or point) ; 
to the very . . , Obs. 

c 2203 Lay. 4298 Bcliti ^ef his Icuc broker nnne dal of his 
londe .. to balden nor 3 in to k-'u^ Ibid. 14099 Heo 
hatleSkc swioc in to k^n bare da: 3 e. 13.. A". Alts, 777 
Bulsifal Deled so loude, That hit schrillith into the cloude. 
i«3 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, cxx.xvii. [cxxxiil.] 382 In the 
chapcil he was vnarmed of all his pece.<; into his doublet. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 63 [They] came wcl 
^^Pparelcd to Westmyniier, and sodeynly stryped them into 
their shertes. 

tl3. Towards, in the direction of. 06s. (Cf to.) 

c X2M .Y. Eng, Leg, I, 345/11 Abouten cijte hondret mile 
Hngelond long Ls kiam South into k^ North. <zx3ex} 
Cursor M. 3384 iGStt.) {>ai held..ke landcs knt lay in to h® 
c.st. c 1430^ Lydc. Min, Poetns iPercy Soc.) 61 Yourc herlis 
yc lyfc up into the est, And al your body and knees bowc 
a-downc. 1368 Grafion Chron. 1 . 56 The first of these 
foure waves was named Fosse, the which stretchcih out of 
Sr into the North. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's 

Mare Cl. 38 A streigbt line drawn .. from ihc North-East 
into the South, 

1 14 . Unto, until, on to, up to (a time or date). 

^ *38® Eir Ferumb, 1420 Fro k^t day in to hys myn hertc 
hah he yraft, ^1380 WveuF Last Age Chirche p. xxvi, 
r ro kc by-gynnynge of ebrew lettris in to Crist . . w cren two 
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and twenty hundriddis of yeeris. 1:1449 Pecock 
86 Into lyme liiat thei schuldeii falle into fijting. rwJ 
tr. De Imitatio/te iii. xx. 85 Fro W hourc of my birj>e in^ 
the dale of my goynge oule or kis worlde. 1534 Mosg 
on Passiott Wks. 1 314/1 Hee loued iheym, in to the ende 
flS. To the number of, as many as. Obs. 
c 2400 Maundcv. (2839) xviii. igr He hath also in to a xliil 
mil OlifauiUz or mo. 1442 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. hj 
Sir William^ Plompton with other officers came to liurgh’ 
brig .. & with him Into xxiiij persons. 
f 16. Unto, to (a thing or person). Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxiiili]. 2 Heueth vp joiire hondis in 
to holi thingis. t:x44o JacoPs Well (E. E. T. S.) 2 jourc 
soule, in kis P>’tt of corrupte watyr, nedylh to cry in-to gal 
c 2449 PccoCK Repr. 181 Schc dide a good werk into 
Ibid. II. XX. 267 If., the freend come into him personali. 
2609 Bible (Douay) yer, xliii. 21 He shal strike the Land 
of zEgypt : those that into death, into death . . and tho«c 
that into the sword, into the sword, 1622 Shaks. Cymi. 
i. vi. 167 That he enchants Societies into him. 

i*17. Unto (a purpose or result); in order to, 
with a view to, - Obs. * 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 28 oMy blood .. whiche shal be 
.shed out for many in to remissioiin of .synnys. c 2400 .Ahl. 
Loll. 4 He .. leuiii to wirke, S: dok contrarily directly,^ in 
to k® Imrme of his maisiir. c 2449 Pecock Repr. n. vij. j8i 
Sche did it Into the mynde of him and .. into the blriyng 
of him. 2502 Bury Wills (Camden) 95 Into witnesse hcrof 
. , I liaue put my scale. 

f 18. In order to be ; for ; as : after choose, eket^ 
take, etc. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxi[ij, 13 He ches it in to dwelling 10 
hym. c 14,00 Apol. Loll, If ani chosunofGod Himselue 
& of ke puple, in to pope or prelate, ordeiid in to vicar of 
Crist [etc.]. 142a tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 162 Agage 
the kynge of amalech into his prysoner he toke. 

1 19 . Upon, on : of motion or direction. Obs. 
c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints, E^yptiane 703 In-to ke flourekan 
done fel I. ■ C2380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif 
( 1851 ) 116 Htsey^eti shule loke in to pore men. C2380WYCI.IK 
Sel. IVks. III. 3^2 Ceriessynnecfsichechildreniurnehiiilo 
heed of ker fadir, c 2449 Pecock Re/r. 1. xvii. 97 That 5c 
bileeue in to him which he sende. 
t20. To, among (a number). Obs. Cf. 7- 
2532 Robinson ir. More's Utop* n. 1 .( 1895 ) xig The worlce 
beyne diuyded into so great a numbre of workemen.^ 
t iJehning the particular part of anything in 
which it is penetrated, pierced, etc. Cf. X^prtp.i. 

2323 Ld. Bkrners I. eexlii. 356 Kyng Henry., 
straktt kyng Dampeier into the body, a 2348 HAuC/tmf.i 
Hen. VI, 286 b, Putting of his gorget, sodainly w‘ an arrowc 
[he] was stricken into the ihrote, 2642 J. Jackson Tnie 
Evang. T. ni. 201 John James . .with a ruaty da^er .. ow 
stab into the breast Peter Heywcod, 2729 Dr lo£Crusi>e 
I. II, I . . fired again, and shot him [a lion] into die head. 
1788 tVeiv Lend. Mag. 8 He was shot into the shoulder. 

III. 22. Of position: = In, (After 1400 
characteristically iV.) 

972 Blickl. Horn. 205 Michael . . himsylfa kat tacn LlAf. 
lane] kccs siges Rescue & sec> 3 de into by swioan 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 20540 Worre w.'ts m to al lojid. 
c 2330 Assutup, Virg. 772 (B. M. MS.) Tho wist be aposilc!', 
I-wis, The bodi was in to paradis. 2373 Bahuoer hruci 
I. 6o2 The Kyng sat into parlcament. C2380 Sirrermub. 
4948 He suffrek my worschip spille in tal kys counlre wyo^ 
a 2400 Odouian 60 In Parys was y-feld cch a sale Into all 
ihetoun. c 2470HCNRYSON /l/t?r./Iad.(Maxt.Cl.)56’lhe sarne 
se^on into ane soft morning. 1508 Dunbar Tua Matut 
Wemen 315 Mercy in to womanheid U a mekle veiiu. 15S* 
Lvnoes.ay Monarche 1226 Bot, in to rest, schorte tyme >»• 
durit his ryng. 2332 Adp. Hamili on Caiech, \18S4) ao Auc 
■ - ,1X57* 


voced mouth resembled into sound The daunce h.Trmomou> 
making heauen resound. 2606 C. W[oodcocke] ir. //«*• 
Ivstiue^^i a, He came to Siracuse, into which Citty he was 
entertained as amongst other iiihabyters. 1626 Jas. BAicin 
J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 178 Nothing.. whereofinto your 

leiter you did assure me she h.nd written 1658 Rukoess 
Rec. in Campbell linlmeritto (1899) 409 The hous. .free 
sufficient for dwelling into. rtX776 'Get up and bar tut 
door'. (Herd’s Coll.) * What aifs ye at the puddin 

That boils into the pan?’ Mod. north-east Sc. ‘Hcshidui 
into a new boose.’ . 

In-toed (i'ii|tou:d), a. [Is adv. 13.] Having 
the toes turned inwards. , 

183s I’, ■user's Mag. XII. .89 To which large in-toed Icet 
are m regularly attached. 1884 Good Words NoV. 74 W 
'I heir in-toed feet encased in sandals [in Shetland]. 

Zntolerability (int^fferabi'lTti). Also 6 -toB'* 
ff. next + -ITV ; in late L, inlolerShilUds, obs. 1 ’. >»■ 
lolleiabUitd (Godef.).] The quality of being 
tolerable: inlolerablencss. 

2597 A.M. tr. Guiilemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 4S/2 . 

panted with bitinge payn, with intoUerabUuy’tft and 

a continuall commotion. 2813 Shelley Q. Mao PocL • 
(2891)48/2 Notes, If the mind sinks bcncalh ,I,e 

one, is it an alleviation to increase the inlolcrabiUiyo 

burthen ? a 2849 Poe Margi/talia Wks. 1864 HL 
goodne.s.sof your true pun is in direct ratio of its intoleraw )• 
b. An intolerable thing. , . 

2602 Dekker Satirom, Wks. 1873 I. 242 Make hinx p 
these intolerabilities. ^ ^ 

Xntolerable (intp’lerab’l), a. {advi) Also 5- 

intoU-. [ad. L. intolerabilis tliat cannot bc^j 
that cannot he borne, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
Toleuable: cf. F. intoUrable (13th c. in 
L That cannot be tolerated, borne, or j>ut 
with; unendurable, unbearable, insupportable, 1 
suflerahle. a. physically. Intel- 


a. physically 
Icrabjli to j^r ey 


243s Misyn Fire o/Love 89 pa sail criste scham * 

■ •* ‘ /for kam kcr hartis in lyfc feh hP* 
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neuer sweet. 1483 Caxtos Cato I v, Payne and tormente 
eternalle -intollerabife and wythoute ende. 1554 Golding 
yusiine 65 (R.) He was tormented with so intollerable 
paine, that he desired to haue a sworde to ridde him 
selfe out of it wythaJl. 1607 E. Grijistone tr. Gou/art's 
Mem. Hist. 336 [They] committed the innocent Sonne to 
prison, where the intollerable torment of the torture made 
him confesse that [etc.]. 1756 Burke Subl. .y B. ii. xxi. 
No smells or tastes can produce a grand sensation, e.xcept 
excessive bitters, and intolerable stenches. 1^3 Med. yrnl, 
X. 483 PatienLS chiefly suffer from the intolerable itching. 
i86r Alford in sir The glorious Coliseum itself, 

basking in a cloudless, intolerable sun. 

b. jJieDtal]y or jnorall/. 

14^4 Fabva.v Chron. vir. cc.vx.xv. 272 For y® intollerable 
dedis of y’ lewes. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
792 The king . . was . . every where over all the realme in. 
tollerable. 1593 Smaks. zHen. VI. i. i, 175 Yet let vs watch 
the haughtie Cardinall, His insolence is more intollerable 
Then all the Princes in the Land beside. 169* South 
12 Serm. (1697) I. 231 A blind man .sitting in the Chimney 
corner is pardonable enough, but sitting at the Helm he is 
Intolerable, X759 Robertson Hist. Scot. iv. Wks. 1813 I. 
269 To a woman, and a queen, such beh.aviour was intoler. 
able- 1796 Burke Kcgic. Fence in’. Wks. VIII. 366 The 
intolerable licence with which the newspapers break . . the 
inles of decorum. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. ili. 31 
The conduct of the lower class of clergy was . . growing 
daily more intolerable. 

t c. In loose sense, as a strong intensive : Ex- 
cessive, e.xtreme, exceedingly great. (Cf. awj'nl^ 
X544 Act 35 Hen. VIII. c. 12 His maiestie .. hath taken 
intollerable paines, travaile studyc and iaboure, in his owne 
mosie royall persone. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV. n. iv. 592 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Biead to this 
intollerable deale of Sackc ? x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
n. 378 Their Ganga, who now gave out intolerable brags. 
J7»5 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 224 In our Highlands and 
Islands the parishes are extremely large, some twenty, 
thirty, some more, miles in length.. .Ministers, .are. .able to 
•do little in such spacious and intolerable parishes. 

2. That cannot be withstood, irresistible, rare. 
*43*~So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 91 Thei scholde be intol. 
ierable and invincible, if they my^hte haue the vertu of 
peoeueraunce after theire impetuosite. 16x4 RALEtGif Hist. 
IVorid IV. iii. § i. (1634) 487 Their force was intolerable, 
but for want of good guidance, ineffectual. 1878 Har/>er's 
Mag. Feb. 439 To. .scourge away the remnant of Hassan’s 
men wiih intolerable mu.sketry. 

f B. as Intolerably, insufferably; also, as 
a strong intensive, Exceedingly, extremely. Obs. 

iS9» CuETTLE Kutdc’luirt's Dr. (1841) 23 This, taken at 
A draught before the fit, is intollerable good. 1596 Siiaks. 
Tam. Slir, 1. ii. 89 Ker oncly fault .. Is, that she is into!- 
Ierable curst. 1645 £lp. Hall Fcmedy Discontents 29 How 
intolerable tedious would it prove in the fruition? 1716 
C'tess Cowi'ER Diary (1864) 100 Dr. Dunster preached an 
.intolerable dull Sermon. 

Xntolerableness (intp-lcrab’lnes). [-ness.] 
1. The quality or condition of being intolerable ; 
unbearablcncss. 

X57j9 Twynb Phisicke ngst. Fort. ii. cxiv. 304 b, Yf . . vnto 
(the mtollerablenesse of the payne, there be added some 
ihrlher greefe, 1668 R. Steele Husbandm, Call. vi. (1672) 
179 The intolerableness of that Are that is never quenched. 
X85X H. Melville Whale xtii, Such is the endlessness, 
yea, the intolerableness of all earthly effort 1853 Rusuin 
Stones Ven. III. iii.S 67. 158 Of the grotesque in our own 
Shake.spearc I need hardly speak, nor of its intolerablcness 
40 his French critics. 

f2. Incapacity of endurance; intolerance. Obs, 
1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/2 Througlie 
4he intoilerablenes and greale dolore or payne of the patient, 
1598 Florio, Intoleranza, intolerablenes, impacience. 

Xntolerably (intp'lerabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY -.] In an intolerable manner or degree ; so 
as to be intolerable ; unbearably, insufferably. 

i^z Monk of Evesham (.Arb.) 52 Y haue ben caste downe 
Led longe into a grete hepe of brennyning money amongc 
ihe whichc y brenie ful intolerably. x6oo J, Poky tr. Leo's 
.Africa 11. 208 It is .. so intolerably cold, that onely that 
.side therof is habitable which looketh towards Fez. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. 'I'hevenot's 'J'rav. iii. 104 It is intollerably 
■hot there from M.Trch till July, xyjo T. Fuller Z'/iwr;//. 
Extemp. 164 The Pain rages intollerably. 18x4 Dibdin 
Libr, Comp. 744 These cantos became intolerably dull. 
1856 Kanc Arct. Expl. I. xxxii. 445 The transition . . to 46^ 
'below zero, .was intolerably trying. 

t b. As a strong intensive : Excessively, ex- 
tremely, ‘ awfully *. Obs. 

1768 Sterne Sait. yourn.{J.^^^') II. no {fase Conscience'*, 
I .. cannot say I was intolerably out of temper with the 
-man. x&rr Exiurictcer r Apr. soi/z Her voice und eye were 
intolerably pleasant. 

Intolerance (intpderans). [ad. L. iutokrdntia 
impatience, unendurableness, f. intolerdnt-ein Ix- 
roLEUANT; cf.F.frt/’t7/£7'a//f<r*impatieucie’ (Cotgr.).] 
The fact or quality of being intolerant. 

1. The fact or habit of not tolerating or enduring 
^something) ; inability, or unwillingness, to tolerate 
or endure some particular thing ; incapacity of cn- 
-durance. Const, of, 

1765 Lowtk Lett, to Warburton 62 You, my Lord, is it 
You of all men living, that stand forth to accuse another of 
Intolerance of Opinions! 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
h 3.37 In his intolerance of supposed official pecuLition^ [he] 
inflicted severe punishment before its justice was undeniably 
established. 1^4 Dufton Deafness 81 Attended with tin* 
jiitus aurium, and great intolerance of sound. 

2- spec. Absence of tolerance for difference of 
opinion or practice, esp. in religions matters ; 
denial of the right to differ; narrow-minded or 
Wgoted opposition to dissent. 
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1790 Burke Fr, Rev, Wks. V. 209 Nothing was wanted 
but the power of carrying the intolerance of the tongue and 
of the pen intoa persecution which would strike at property, 
liberty, and life. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1B65) 20 If 
any temptation can provoke a well-regulated temper to in* 
tolerance, it is the shameless assertion, that truth and false* 
hood are indifferent tn their own natures. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xx.vii. IV. 273 Intolerance, as usual, kept pace with 
superstition and fanaticism. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. iv. X7Z 
The great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, but 
Knowledge. 

t Zllto*leraiIcy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. inioler- 
dntia : see prec. and -anoy.] —prec. 

x5a3 CocKFRAM, Itttoleranclct impatiencie. 1768 Woman 
of Honor II. 104 Too superciliou.s an intolerancy of fools. 
1798 Mt-voiKtix Hindoostan I. 56 Mahometan persecution and 
intolerancy. 

Zntolerant (intf^'lcrant), a. {sbl) [ad. L. in- 
tolerdnt-cm. f. in- (In- 3) + iolerdnt-em^ pr. pple. 
of toUiUire to bear, endure, Tolerate. Cf. F. in- 
tolerant (1732 Dict.Trev.).] Not tolerant; want- 
ing in tolerance or toleration. 

1, Not having the habit or capacity of tolerating 
(something) ; unable, or unwilling, to tolerate or 
endure (something specified). Const, of. 

<«X73S Aj?BurHNor(J*)» ‘I he powers of human bodies being 
limited and intolerant of excesses. 1664 Burton Scot Ahr. 
I. V. 273 At one period aristocracy and government are in- 
tolerant of the poor and of liberty — at another, the populace 
are intolerant of rank and order. 1874 Svmonds Sk, Italy 
^ Greece (1898) I. i. 4 We are intolerant of everything that 
is not simple. 1896 Spectator 31 Oct. 583/1 You . . hear 
physicians say that this or chat man's constitution is 'into!* 
erunt * of this or that drug, intolerant, say, of quinine or iron. 

2. spec. That does not tolerate opinions or prac- 
tices different from one’s own, csp. in religious 
matters ; that denies or refuses to others the right 
to differ or dissent; disposed to persecute those 
who differ. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warburton 62 Why then am I 
branded, as an intolerant Zealot? 1794 Palcy Evid. (1825^ 
If. 250 The national temper of the Jews was intoleiant. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng it 1. 167 The House of Com* 
mons.. showed a strong disposition to check the inioler.'int 
loyalty of the Cav.aliers. 2878 IVIokley Crit. Misc. Ser.^ i. 
Carlyle aoo Holding one or other of the rival creeds in its 
most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 

B. sh. An intolerant person. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warburton 6 t You might as well 
have concluded, that I was a Jew, or a Mahometan, as an 
fmolerant and a Persecutor. sSzy Blackvj. Mag. XXI 1 . 
404 They are flni>hed intolerants and exclusionists. x88t 
Paixjuavc Vis. Eug. 159 Rival Intolerants each 'gainst other 
flamed. 

Intolerantly (inr^dcrantli), at/v. [f. prec. + 
•LY ^.] In an intolerant manner or spirit ; without 
tolerance. 

*7^5 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 4/1 The most intolerantly 
zealous members of the persuasions they respectively belong 
to. 1874 Geo. Eliot College Brenkf. F. in yubal, etc. 237 
He gave five puffs Intolerantly sceptical, then said [etc.]. 
Mod. He scKake vehemently and intolerantly. 

t Into’Ierate, v, nonec-wd. [I.n- 3. Cf. L. in- 
tolerdre not to bear, to take ill (iVo/ai Tironi)i\ 
irans. Not to tolerate ; to treat with intolerance. 

1767 Chesteuf. Lett. (1792) IV. 251, 1 would have all in* 
toleration intolerated In its turn. 

t Into'lerating, a. Obs. = Intol- 

ERAKT. 

17x0 Shaftesb. Charae. (1737) III. Misc. it. ii. S6 'J’bey 
who . . had once experienc'd this intoleraiing Spirit, cou’d 
no longer lolcraie on their part. X777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. II. viii. 350 Many authors have repreNented the in* 
tolerating spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
caubc of exterminating the Americans. 1839 J. Rocer.s 
Antipopopr. i. it 67 When we contemplate popery upheld 
by intolerating persecution. 

Intoleration (intf^ler^i-Jan). rare, [Ix-3.] 
Want of toleration ; intolerance. 

x6xx Florio, Insopportanza, intoleration. sySi Cuesterf. 
Lett. (X792) IV. 34 This noise against the Jew bill proceeds 
from narrow moti-spirit of intoleration in religious.. matters. 
x88x Muscrave By-roads 73 To shock the mind of humanity 
by similar excesses of bigotry and merciless intoleration. 

+ I*n-toll, Sc. Obs. [f. In adv. 12 + Toll.] 

A p.Tyment made to the bailie upon entering into 
possession of burghal properly. Cf. In-tenny. 

187* C. Innes Sc. Legal Antiq. 91 In our older burgh 
usages, burghal subjects were transferred by the bailie 
taking a penny for in-toH and a penny for oul-toll. 

tinto'llerous, a, Obs. rare. [f. stem of in- 
toUr-ablc, etc, + -ocs.] Intolerable ; insufferable. 
Register Stationers' Comp, 3rd Ser. III. 

3 An excellent newe ballad, declariiige the intollerous 
pride nowe-a-dales used. 

Iatoiiib(o, obs. form of Entomb. 

Zutonable (intJ«*nab*l), a. [f. Intone v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being intoned ; in quot. ap- 
plied to a * voiced * or sonant consonant. 

1864 Max Muller .Sr. La//g. Ser. ti. iii. (x&68) ly The 
letter ‘sh’ as heard in ‘sharp’, and..*j'in the French 
‘jamais ’; the former muC^ the latter intonable. 

liZntonaCOj -ico (inla-nako, -iko). [It. in- 
tonico, formerly also intonaco plaster, f. intonicare 
to cover with plaster, L- type i, tunica 

coat, Tunic.] The final coating of plaster spread 
upon a wall or other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 

xSo6 J. Dalwway Obs. Eng. Archit.zj 6 Palladio, who . . 

2>o happily adopted intonaco or plaster. 1855 Browning .)/r» I 


INTONATOB. 

Worn., Old Fict. in Florence xxvi, But are you too fme, 
Taddeo Gaddi, To grant me a taste of j’our intonaco? 1883 
C. C. Perkins Ital. Sculpt. 1. iii. 46 note, Ugollno’s picture 
. .was painted, .on the ‘ intonaco or plaster surface. 

+ Z'ntonate, v.'^ Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
intondre intr., to thunder, thunder forth, f. in- (I-n--) 
+ tondre to thunder.] trans. To thunder forth; 
to utter with a loud voice like thunder. 

1626 Do.ske Serm. xlvi. 467 God intimates, God intermi* 
nales, God intonates with sucha vchemency . .* Earth, e-irth, 
earth, heare the Word of the Lord’, 1739 S. Harris ^•xnlCh. 
Isaiah App. 262 So then, the great T«T€A<<Trot shall be in- 
tonated 6y the general Voice of the whole Host of Heaven. 

Zntonate (i*nl<7ntf't), v.^ [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. intondre = It. intonare^ F. entonner^ f. f//-, F. 
en- (In- -) + tonus, F. ion Tone.] 

1. trans. To recite in a singing voice ; to Intone. 
X79S Roscoe Lorenzo (1796) II. 270 Savonarola . . intonat- 
ing with a tremendous voice, the psalm E.vurgat Dens. 
1858 De Quincey Th. Grk. Trag. Wks. IX. 74X116 leciia* 
tion. .was undoubtedly much more sustained, and intonated 
with a slow and measured stateliness. 2^4 Sir F. Pai.* 
czKVv: Norm. ^ Eng. Ilf. 631 As little intelligible to his 
auditors, as if Caedmon .. were to intonate his glee at an 
oratorio in Hanover Square. 

2. To utter or pronounce tvith a particular tone ; 
to give a specified or indicated intomation to. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 18 ‘Thus’ is intonated 
comparatively high. 2824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 589 'ihe 
Italian naturally Intonates his language with greater 
violence, and change of tone and emphasi>. than .’ui English* 
man does. 1867 Macfakrcn Harmony 1. 7 The Eastern 
and Southern nations, .habitually intonate smaller musical 
intervals tlian semitones. 

y. Phonetics. To emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration; to* voice’, rare. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 66 The / sets the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides 
open for the free escape of the intonated breath. 

Zutonation. ^ (intt?n<?*‘j3n). [n. of action from 
med.L. intondre to Intone : cf. F. intonation 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.')i\ 

1. In Church Music. The opening phrase of a 
plain-song melody, preceding the Reciting-note, 
and usually sung either by the priest alone, or by 
one or a few of the choristers ; the recitation of 
this. In quot. 2620^^, 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpis Hist, Counc, Trent (1676) 673 U 
was replyed that he might have suffered others to make the 
intonation, and not to have been tlie .-Author himself of that 
prejudice. 2606 Phillifs (ed. 5), Intonation, the giving the 
Tune or Key by the Chanter to the rest of the Quire. 1852 
Hook Ch.pict. (1871) 399 Intonation is, properly speaking, 
tlierecicattonbythcchanter..ofthecommencing wotdsofehe 
p&alm or hymn, before the choir begins. 2880 W, S. Kockstko 
m Grove Diet. Mus. I L22 Someof the mo&t important Intona* 
tions in general use are those proper to the Gregon.nn 
Tones. Ibid., Handel, in ‘The Lord gave the word from 
I *'i‘he Messiah’, uses the Intonation of the First Tone, 
transposed a fourth higher, with wonderful effect. 

2. The action of intoning, or reciting in a sing- 
ing voice : esp. the musical recitation of psalms, 
prayers, etc. in a liturgy, usually in monotone. 

2788 Giooo.n Dcet. .V F. xlviii, The conspirators. . expected, 
as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. '1794 Mathias Furs, Lit. (2798) 233 
Her bolder notes the wiflmg muse should .swell in l^rrick 
intonation grave and deep. 2795 Mason Ch. Mus, li. 90 
These were all sung not merely in simple intonation or 
chaunt, but in this mode of flgurate dUcant. 2862 F. Hall 
Hindu Fhilos. Syst. 63 The recitation and Intonation of 
hymns of praise froai the Veda. 

3. The utterance or production (by the voice, or 
an instrument, etc.) of musical tones : in reference 
to manner or style, esp. to exactitude of pitch or 
relation to the key or harmony. 

Fixed intonationf that of instruments such m keyboard 
instruments, in which the pitch of each note is fixed, not 
variable at the will of the performer. 

2776 Bur.sxy Hist. Mns. 1 . Pref. 14 The Organ . . has 
it no imperfections? Yes. It wants expression and a 
mure perfect intonation. 2845 £. Holmes Mozart 104 She 
has a beautiful voice — neither strong nor weak, but very 
pure and good in the intonation. 2874 Symo.sds Sk. Italy 
4- Greece (2898) I. xiv. 294 A most extraordinary soprano . . 
and true to the least .shade in intonation. 2878 Grure's 
Diet. Mus. I. 459 On instruments of fixed intonation C'A — 
Dljtctc.]. 

attrib. 2852 Seidel Organ 237 lb set a pipe right again 
which has been bent, ..use an inconation-iron. 

4u Mauiier of utterance of the tones of the voice 
ia speaking ; modulation of the voice ; .-iccent. 

2791 Newte Tour Eng. ^ Scot, sox 'i'hc people of Inier- 
hess..are not only free from that unfortunate intonation of 
Aberdecn-shire .. but speak the English language with 
greater purity than they do in any other part in Scctl;md. 

1843 Lyttos Last Bar. i. ii, There was a marked di>tmc* 
tion in the intonation, the accent, the modulation of 
voice. 2873 Black yv. T/tu/e 4 Tliat peculiar and 

pleasant intonation that marks the .speech of the H ebnocan 
who has been taught English in the schools. 

Intona'tion rare""'*, [u* of action from 

iNToN.tTfi v.^} A thimdcrmg ; a roaring or rum- 
bling as of thunder. 

2658 Philufs, Intonation, a ihundcnng or making a 
terrible noi>e. 1755 in J.hisson. 2855 Mayxb Expes. 
Lex., Term applied to the gurgling noise produced by the 
movement of llatus in the bowcJsl iatuiiation. 

Zatonator ti*nu?n^'t3i). [agent-u. m L. form 
from intondre to Intone.] A mcnochord for the 
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study of musical intervals, furnislied with a diagram 
indicating the divisions of the string necessary for 
the production of the notes of the scale in exact in- 
tonation. 

1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mtts. Terms^ Iniotiaior^ 
a monochord, or single string stretched across a fiat sound- 
board. 

Intone (intoim), v. Also 5 - 6 , 9 entone [ad. 
med. L. inlotid-re to intone; in form entone, prob. 
immed. a. OF. enioncr ( 13 th c.^.] 

1. trans. To utter in musical tones; to sing, 
chant ; sfec. To recite in a singing voice (esp._ a 
psalm, prayer, etc. in a liturgy) ; usually to- recite 
in monotone. 

CX485 Dighy Myst. (1882) iv. 1498 Now may thou entone 
a mery songe. /hW. 1620 Entone sum eniionye. iS*3 
Douglas ^Eiieis vif. xii. 5 ^klu-sis now, .Entone [ed. 1555 
intone] my sang, and tillendytineleyr. 1805S0UTHEV 
II. V, No choristers the f^uneral dirge intoned. 1833 Mns. 
Browning PrometJi. Bd. Poet. Wks. 1850 I. 158 All the 
mortal nations .. Are a dirge entoning. 1853 Cdl. Wise- 
man Ess. III. 84 The canons hastened .. to the crowded 
cathedral, to intone the usual song of praise. ^ x868 Mil- 
man St. PaitCs i. 13 The Clergy began to intone their 
Litany, 

b. absol. or inir. 

1849 Biac/ew. Mag. LXV. 681 [They] join in the most 
wonderful responses, in a set key, which they call entoning. 
1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, He has even tried 'the experi- 
ment of slightly intoning In his pulpit. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon ii. x, I can intone of Course, but 1 caxinot 
sing. 

'Z. To sing the opening phrase of a ‘plain-song 
melody at the beginning of a chant, canticle, etc., 
usually as a solo or semichorus: see Intonation! 

1880 W. S. RocKSTRoin Grove D/cA Mits. II. izlidoning^ 
the practiceofsinging the openingphraseofaPsalm, Canticle, 
or other piece of Ecclesiastical Music, not in full chorus, 
but as a solo or semi-chorus, assigned either to a single 
Priest, or to one, two, or four leading Choristers. Ibid. 
15 The first clause fof the Introit] isintonedAvhen the Cele- 
brant approaches the Altar, by one, two, or four Choristers, 
according to the solemnity of the B'estival ; which done, the 
strain is taken up by the full Choir. 

3. To utter with a particular tone or intonation : 

s^Intonat'b'x/.^ *3. 

iSSb ‘MXfesit Eng. Lang, xiii, 393 A clear, appropriate 
and properly intoned and emphasized pronunciation, in 
reading aloud, is one of the rarest as well as most desirable 
of social accomplishments. 1866 Esc&l Nat. Mns. ii. 37 
With some uncivilized nations the ear is so little cultivated 
that the intervals are very rudely and indistinctly intoned. 

4. intr. To utler tones, as in singing or speaking ; 

‘ to make a slow protracted noise ’ (J.). 

x7aQ Pope Dnuc, tt. 253 So swells each wind-pipe; Ass 
intones to Ass; Harmonic twang! of leather, horn, and 
brass. 

5. (trafis.) To imbue with a particular tone 
of feeling-; to tone. 

1883 Maudslcv <5* /P/ii It. iv. 156 ^very One is 
penetrated and intoned, so to speak, by the .social atmo- 
sphere of the particular medium in which he lives. 

Hence Into'nedj)//. a.; lato’ning vM. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1854 Milman Lat. Chr. viir. v. 361 His was not .. the 
richly-intoned voice swelling the full harmony of the choir. 
1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 2 We had prayers at 
eight, which he read in a style of intoning peculiar to him- 
self. 1900 IPestin. Gas. 13 Feb. 2/1 No hush of a church 
listening to some intoning clergyman could have been 
greater.- 

Into’ne, .^<5- [f- Ia’tone t/.] 

I'T. Something intoned ; a song or chant. Obs. 
t rtxsso in Dnnbar's Poe/ns 324 The potent Prince 
..IS, of angellis with aswelt intone, Borne of the most chest 
Virgyn Mary bricht. 

2. The action of intoning.; the tone of voice used 
in intoning. 

1886 N. Sheppard Before oji Audience v.'67The intone is 
cosier to speak and easier to be heard. But it is ‘equally 
natural for us to fall into the intone as a habit without 
reference to the contingency. 

Xutoueiueiit (intj*>'nment). rare. Also'en-, 
[f. Intone v. + ■^iiENT.3 f action of intoning ; 
intonation ; chanting. 

i849-S3' Rock Ch.^of Falhers IV. xii. 137 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entoneincnt of the antiphons. 
j 857. Chavib. Jrnl. VIII. 48 Where hymns were said In 
musical intoneinents and rich chimes. 

Intouer (intou-noi). [f. .'IS prec. + -er I.] One 
who intones. 

1865 Teslituonial, In addition to his other eminent 
qualilications, he is musical and n practised intoner. 1890 
pail Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 When the celebrated assault case 
between the itiioners and sayers of the Litany was before 
the Westminster police-court, xooo Daily C/iron.z^ June 
As an intoner he [Tom Stcven>j was more appreciated, and 
was said to get the phrase * caterpillars innumerable ’ into 
a single syllable. 

I-n-too:thed, a. [Ix adv. 13 .] Having the 
teeth directed or growing intvard. 

1819 Blachw. XXVI. 915 A miserable, gaunt, in- 
toothed, half-pcnny-a-day ghowl. 

t Into-piaried, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Ix-H 
-b L. topidria. ornamental gardening, topidrium 
topiary-work + -edI.] Ornamentally planted and 
arr.-uigcd. 

1594 K. D.'Hypnerotomachia 67 Conueityent ;^arden pots 
In the which in stead of growing plantes,-cueri^-dne was 
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of pure glassc .. tniopiaried boxc the rootes and stalkes of 
golde [etc.]. 

Zntorsion (int^ujbn). [a. F« hitorsion^ ad. L. 
inlortidii’em, n. of action f. intorquere : see Intobt 

v. J Tile action of twisting; sjfec. in Bol. tlie 
twisting of the stem of a plant. 

1760 J. Lee fntrod. Bol. in. xiv. (1765) 202 Intorsion, 
Winding, is the Flexion or Bending of any Part of a Plant 
towards one Side. 1794 Martvn Eonsseait*s Bot. xxxi. 
485 The in torsion or manner of bending in the stems, 1855 
in -Mayne Expos. Lex. xSSj Syd. Soc. Lcx.^ Intorsiou-, 
applied by Linnaeus to the phenomenon presented by certain 
plants which twine around a support by means of their 
flexible stalks, 

t I*ntort, sb. Obs. [f. L. iniort-iis twisted : 
see next.] A pipe or tube twisted in circles. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuotls Disp. 678 A Pipe, .with turning 
gj’res like a Serpent, wlience called an Jntort. 

fllntOTt, ppi. a. Obs. rare. [ad. I., intort-us^ 
pa. pple. of iniorqitere*. see next.] Twisted or 
thrust in. 

ci^o Pallad. on Httsb. if. 344 Sette hem transuerse, oon 
side inlort the groundc [;// latus . .figatur in terra]. 

Xzltoi^'t (inip'Jt), V. Now rare. [f. L. iniort^y 
ppl. stem of ‘intorquere, f. in- (In- 2 ) Ortorquere to 
twist.] trans. To twist or cnrl inwards. Perh. 
only in the pa, pple. Znto'rted, twisted or curled 
inwards ; twisted, wreathed, involved, lit. and fig. 

16x5 CnooKE Body of Man 244 The vessels of seede..are 
Writhen and intorted with wonderful! art, and implicated or 
foulded vp in many boughts and circumuolutlons. t6i6-6x 
KoLvnAV/V>xf//r 324 The truth Of thy rule well .npply’d,. . 
Shelv’d me intorted manners. X633 T. Adams Exf. 2 Peter 
ill. 3 The secrets of God’s providence are curled and in- 
torted, we cannot unfold them. 1657 Tomlinson ItenoiPs 
Disp. 503 RowLs intorted like ropes. 1725 Poi’E Odyss. iii, 
555 With reverend hand the king presents ihe gold, Which 
round the intorted horns the gilder roll'd. 1830 New 
Monthly Mag. LVII, 32 How tedious then was the sur- 
plusage of awkward and intorted phrases I 1892 Steven- 
son & L. Osbourne IPrecker 208 The loose topsail . . 
swayed and sang in the declining wind, a raflle of intorted 
cordage. 

Intortell, -tie, var. ENTORTiLh z^., to entwine, 
t IntOTtilla’ge. Obs. rare'^^. [ad. F. entor- 
'tillage', see liNTOliTlLL and -agk.] An involved 
intertwisting. 

1809 Coleridge Let. (Sotheby's Catal. 1-4 Dec. 1896, 28), 
‘The Friend' ,, is partly chargeable with ..an intortUlage 
or intertwisting both of the thoughts and sentences, 
t Into'rtive, a. Obs. rare'^K [f. L. iniori-y 
ppl. stem of intorqtiere + -IVE.] Of -intorted or 
twisted nature ; inquoty^. 

x^So Holland Crt. Penus'u.gb'^ Bandownit with baill and 
full of brukilnes, With diuers'faltis-and wordis Intortiue. 

II In toto : see In Lat. prep. 
tlntower, Obs. rare. Al 5 o 7 en'. [iN-^.] 
trans. To Confine or imprison :iu a tower. Hence 
Intowering vH, sb. 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. 'vni. xl. (1612) 7:95 Ycat was he 
taken and ia-tow'rd, and lost his head for this, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Ansio. Object, Wks. {x7ii) 2x4 The 
entowering of Henry the VL 1649 Evelvn Mem. (1857) • 
III. 42 The unexpected surprisal and intovvering of John 
Lilburne, proclaiming ’him 'traitor. 

I'n-tow^n. Sc. [f. In -J- Town.] = Infield. 

Chiefly attrib., as inloivn pasture ^ intown jiiul- ' 
ture =5 Insucken multure ; intown weed, ‘ a 
Weed common in pastures, -an annual weed* (Jam. I 
1S80}. 

X538 Aberd. Peg, V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pleucht of tbe.intowne 
of Ardlayr. xSxa J. Henderson Agric. Suf-v. Sutherl. 

vi. 62 The milk'cows are fed on the in-town pasture, until 
tlie farmer remove.^ them .. to distant shealings. xSiS Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xiii, w/r, The lock and gowpen, or small 
quantity and-handfui, payable^ ia.thirlage cases, as intown 
multure. 1820 — Monasi. xiii. The cultivators of each 
barony or regality. .in Scotland, are obliged 'to bring'their 
corn to be grinded at the mill of the territory, ‘for which ; 
they pay a he.-wy charge, called the ' intown'roultures ’. 

XntO’Siicable, a. rare. [f. L, intoxica-re to 
iNTOXic.VTE-f -ABLE.] Liable to be intoxicated. 

".1734 North E.xam.w. iv;§ 156(1740)314 The People not . 
so intoxicable ns to fall in with their brutal Assistance. ' 
Intoxicant (intp*ksikant), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. intoxiednt-em, intoxiedre to Intoxi- 

cate : see -ant.] 

A. adj. -Intoxicating. 

x88z Traill Sterne. \\. 89 Written, .. we can ‘dearly see, 
under the full' intoxicant’ effect which a bewildering succes- 
sion of new sights and sounds will produce. 

B. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 

_ 1863 Glasgow Mom. Jrnl, 28 Apr,, Eight o'clock morn- 
ing is early enough to begin drinking or selling intoxicant.^. 
1874 Carpe.nter Ment. P/iys. ii. xvii. (1879) 643 A .some- 
what similar experience' from another intoxicant, is recorded 
of himself by^ Dr. Laycock. -1883 C J,‘ Wills 'Mod. Persia 
316 The habit of indulging in intoxicants. 

Intoxicate (imp*ksik^i), ppl. a. {sb.) Also 5 
‘©n-. [ad, med.L. pa. pple. of in- 
loxicdre : see next. In later use treated as shortened 
form of intoxicated^ 

+ 1 . a. Tmpregnale'd, steeped in, or smeared with 
poison ; rendered poisonous ; empoisoned. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydis. ChroH. Troy iir. xxiv. (MS. Bodl. 230) 

•If. 119/a An arwc The hede of wichc-w* vcnyin \i-as enoint 
Intoxycat at the square po^mt. 1494 Fadvan Chron. vi, clx v. 
-160 He tokc apoaonpf a pbysyCion..whichc was intoxicat, 


by- meane of which venemous pocion, he dyed shorflye afie- 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform, xi. 34 To sla iviih dart Intoxicai' 
1632 I. L. Womens Rights 350 To drinke vp the said dri^ 
so intoxicate. 1637 Gillesfie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep \t.. 
Simple ones, .doe sucke from the intoxicate dugs of Co-’ 
formity, the foster-milke which makes them grow in Enw* 
t b. Poisoned ; killed by poison. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. nr. ix. in Ashm. (x6;2)x4iBj[ 
no man shall be by hyt into.vycate, After the tyme yi 
into Medycyne Elev-ate. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met S. 
xxii, The fayre Esperie . . was by a venemeus 5erp«te 
pricked on the foot. She wasi entoxicat and enpoj-soad in 
suche wyse that she felle doun deed, xejs Eue.y Decades 
325^ In such sorte qualyfyinge the maliciousnesse ihtrcf 
[poisonl, that none shall iberby bee Intoxicate. 1607X0?, 
SELL E'ourf. Beasts (1658) 198 It is also good against tho<e 
that are inio.xicate with poison. 

*}• c. Of a disease, etc. : Caused by poison. Cbs. 
2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 504 'J’he bloud bcin‘» 
dryed and decocted with marrow, is good against all is- 
toxicate passions. 

2. Inebriated: — Intoxicated 2 . 

1582 J. Bell Haddon's A7 isiv. Osor. 188 In tljatbljTdi 
denne of your into.xicatc^braynes. 1601 Holunu F/i*; 
L 185 His head was intoxicate with the strong .«auor of the 
incense,, .and so being beside himself, wist not what he did. 
i6to Bp. Hall Apol. Bnnvnists 39 Drunk and inioxiate 
with the Whore.s cuppe. 2845 Hirst Com. Mavwioth^e.Xis. 
164 Like one intoxicate with scents. 

3 . =1ntoxic.\ted 3 . 

c 1500 Mersar Pcrrcll in Pammonrs, With tressonc so 
intoxicait Are mennis mowthis at all^ ourls. 1^31 Fkith 
fudgiu, Tracy (1829) 247 Their mind is so intoxicate, that 
therels nothing but they will note it with a black coal 
2671 Milton P-.R. iv.328 Deep versed in books and shallow 
in himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And tridu 
for choice matters, worth a sponge. 2805 SVoRUsw. Brehuit 
JciJL 29 The mind intoxicate With present objects. 1879 
J. Todiiuntf.r Alcestis 22 -Such sun and air xnake ine in- 
toxicate With a strange passion. 

B. sb. One who is intoxicated or inebriated. 
2760 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 33 The fair mtoxvcaie 
turned round and cried, ‘ I am laughed at !— Whoisiif' 

Intoxicate (intfi-ksik^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intoxiedre, f. (In- 2) + ioxicdre to 5 raear 
with poison, f. toxicum = Gr. To^iicby poison.] 
d* 1. traits. To poison. Obs. 

1530 .Palscr. 593/21 1 into.xycat, I poyson with venyme. 
■2537 LATrwEu Berm. bef. Convoc. 9 June an. 1536 Avb, 
Meats I say, and not “poyson. This dothe inio-xicate and 
slee the eater, that fedeth and nomysheth him. 1584 R- 
Scot Disctru. 'Wiichcr. in. Ui. (1S86) 34 He [the dtHill 
•supplieth their wants of powders and roots to intoxicate 
witnall. 1684 tr, BoneCs Mere, Compit. vi. so6 If one be 
intoxicated with a poisonous Animal. 

2- To Stupefy, Tender unconscious or delirious, 
to madden or deprive of the ordinary use of the 
senses or reason, with n drug or' alcoholic liquor; 
*to inebriate, make'dnmk. 

2558 Hakluyt P'oy. 1. 97 It. .goeth downe very p]easMflr» 
intoxicating weake braines. ^623 "Porciias 
•(1614) 830 They intoxicate the .fish with a strong sentefl. 
wood -called Ayaw, whereby they easily -take them on ine 
■top of the water, 2633 Swan M. vi. § a (1643)^*5 
-It filleth and Intoxicateth the -brain, as wine doth, tW 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (2857) HI. '90, 2 or 3 men ...forced 
•a potion down his mouth, which intoxicated him. J7?5 
Boswell Lei. 12 Aug.,T vun wild hut did not get druM. 
1 was however intoxicated and very ill next 'day- 
Sir Hugh le Blond vlii. in Child Ballails iti. hx Ii. (Icajj 

47/2 He inloxicate the leper-man, With liquors'veryswecL 

2^4 A, Robert.son NuggetSy etc, 87 His mind and tongue 
were sober, but his legs were intoxicated. 

b. absol. ‘To cause or produce intpxication. . 
2687 A. Lovell tr. TheveuoPs Trav. 1. -377 They 
Lime to it to make it intoxicate. 1746 Berkeley ai/RLf. 
7Vr;-wr7/'r;'§ 9 Cordial.s, which heat and intoxicate. i»*» 
•A. T. 'Thomson Land. D/j/. (1818) -414. 'When new 11^ 

flatulent, debilitating, and-purgalive,-and intoxicates scon 
than old wine. , 

fg. 'fa. To ‘poison’; to corrupt mcrally 
spixilually. Obs. 

a 2529 Skelton Col. Clout 704 Suche maner ? 

■ And halfe heretykes. !That wdlde intoxicate,. .Dial wo 
contaminate . . The Church's hygh estates. iWo hUM 
Mr. Badman Wks. 1767 I. 738 Ttiey arc intoxicated wim 
the deadly poison of sin. i860 Pusev Min. Proph. sfli 
woe falls on all, who. in any way intoxicate ‘^^hers w 
flattering words or feigned afiection, mixing poison un 
things pleasant, to bring them to shame. . 

b. To Stupefy orexcite as witli a drug or oJt * 
holic liquor ; to render unsteady or delirious JO 
mind or feelings; to excite or exhilarate beyoc 
self-control. ' ' , ‘ r 

2592 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. i. 663 , 

Princes, with their pomp, .and State, Ambitiq^ 
doth intoxicate. 1640-4 Chas. I in Rushw. Hts{- . 
(1692) I. 732-So new a ro%\er will undoubtedly m 
'Persons who were not -born to it. <11^0 

(5759) L 241-Authoriiy intoxicates. .The Fumesofit ' . 
the Brain, And make .^icn .giddy, proed, and vain. 

South (J. s.v. Stupify), The fumes of hi.< passion do / 

intoxicate his discerning faculty, as the fumes of 0 
compose and siupify the brain. *7^® «hh 
•P 10 It too often happens, that a ^lan. .is. 

Trideand Self-Conceit. 12863 .Mrs. OuriiANT l ^ 
'VI.. ICO -Those smiles. ..which intoxicated for me 
every man on whom they fell. 

Hence Into'xicating vbl. sb. 

171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Druys'l. 
for intoxicating of Birds and Fish. , .. 

Into* 3 dcated, ppl- a. [f. prec. + J 
+ 1. Imbued with poison; poisoned. 

^553 Wakdb tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 20?, If ^ 
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hurte with anie intoxicated weapon, ye must wryng wel the 
bloud out of the wounde. x6xo R. Abbot Old lyay 9 To 
Suger the brims of their intoxicated Cups, that men the 
more greedily., may drinke those venimous potions. 1636 
Brathwait Lives Rom. Emp. 291 By an intoxicated medi- 
cine. .he suddenly dyed at ^lantua. 

2. Stupefied or having the brain affected with a 
drug or alcoholic liquor; inebriated, drunk. 

1576 Fleming PanopL Epist, 290 Some so full of wine, 
and intoxicated with Bacchus berries. 1607 E. Grimstone 
tr. Gontart's Mem. Hist, Being at table in hii. lodging, 
and his head some-what intoxicated, he spake so rudely of 
the Pope ..that he was arrested. xSoa Surr Splendid 
Misery ill. [Lying] in a stale of intoxicated insensibility. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, i. Hi. 31 A guide, who, though partly 
intoxicated, did his duty well. 

3. ^cited or roused in mind as if with 
alcoholic liquor ; inebriated. 

X693 Dryden St. EuremonCs Ess. 296 When a Man 
intoxicated with reading, makes his first Step in the World, 
’tis usually a false one. X770 yunius Lett, xxxix. 202 
Intoxicated with pleasure. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV, 22, I cannot believe .. that the Directory of 
France, intoxicated and abandoned as it is, will have the 
folly to invade our territorial rights, a 1890 J. Brown 
Serm, (1892) 224 Men long held in spiritual slavery began 
to breathe and to be intoxicated with the air of freedom. 

Hence Into'zicatedXy adv.y in an intoxicated 
manner; like one who is intoxicated. 

X883 Afiss Broughton Bclitida IIL in. vHi. 46 He rows 
slowly on in a dream, his eyes intoxicatedly watching that 
pendent hand. 

Illto*zicating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That intoxicates : see the vb. 

1634 Brereton T'mz'. (Chelham Soc.) 40 Hemlock, which 
he said was of a most venomous, somnifying, stupifying, 
and intoxicating quality. 164s Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
(1851) sg6 {Deut. xxiv. i, 2) Men might .. live happily and 
healthfully, without the use of those intoxicating llcors. 
X748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vi. (1804) 22 An intoxicating 
piece of good fortune. 1848 A. Tod Disc. 102 Beware of 
the intoxicating cup. 1894 Sir £. Sullivan Woman 115 
Of all the good gifts . , the love of woman has been the 
most delicious, the most intoxicating, and even the least 
deceitful. 

Hence Zuto'zicati&^ly adv. 

189a Sat. Rev. 30 July 127/1 They will drink deeply, 
intoxicatingly, of the Pierian streams. 

Intozicatiou (intpksik^^’Jan). Also 5 en-. 
[n. of action i. Intoxicate v, ; cf. F. intoxication 
(140S in Hatz.-Darm.), in sense i.] 

1. The action of poisoning; administration of 
poison ; killing by poison ; the slate of being 
poisoned ; an instance of this. Obs, exc. Med, 

1548 Hall Chron.^ 3 Rich, III (1809) 407 Either by., 
pensyvenes of hearte, or by intoxicacion of poison .. within 
a few dates the Quene departed oute of this transicorie lyfe. 
1607 Topssll < 1658) 103 His bloud .. being 
drunk in Wine, it is good against poisoned wounds and all 
intoxications. X843 E. P. Davis in Med. Ncios I. 310 
(Cent.) It has been supposed that only in the case of abraded 
surfaces could intoxication with solutions [of corrosive subli- 
mate] of X to xooo and x to 2000 occur. 1898 Allbuit's 
Syst. Med, I. 720 The palsy which occasionally appears in 
or after enteric fever is. .due to diphtheria intoxication. 

attrib. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. II. 949 Schweinitz 
maintains that it is an intoxication-amblyopia similar to 
that caused by tobacco. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases 
Introd. 14 There is a class of intoxication diseases which 
depend on toxins generated by germs whose habitat is the 
soil, water, or other external media. 

2. The action of rendering stupid, insensible, or 
disordered in intellect, with a drug or alcoholic 
liquor ; the making drunk or inebriated ; the con- 
dition of being so stupefied or disordered. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. lot The prevalent 
intoxication is from the spirits of drink dispersed into the 
veynes and arteries. 1780 Bkntham Princ. Legist, xiii. 
§ 4 The English law does not admit intoxication as a 
ground of excuse. xSx^ Miss Mitford in L'Estrange 
(1870) II. i. 12 He [Coleridge] had for some time relinquished 
his English mode of intoxication by brandy and water for 
the Turkish fashion of intoxication by opium. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 34 In Sparta . . any one found in a state of 
intoxication is severely punished. 

b. Intoxicating quality, rare. 

1674 tr. Martinierds Poy. H. Countries 32 A certain grain 
which gives it [strong water] the same strength and intoxica- 
tion as ours. 

c. cotter. An intoxicating draught, rare. 

1799 E. King Munivu Antigua 1. Pref. 19 Proudly quaff- 
ing a vile intoxication from the excavated skull of his 
enemy. 

3. jfi^. + a. The ‘ poisoning* of the moral or mental 
faculties ; a cause or occasion of this. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan C/iron.xu. 55* The..insypient drynkyth the 
swete and delycious wordis vnauysydiy, and perceyuyth not 
entoxycacion whicbe they ben myngyd or myxte with. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Leant, ii. xxv. § 15 Whatsoever know- 
ledge reason cannot at all worke upon and conuert, is a 
meere intoxication and indangereth a dissolution of the 
minde and understanding. x68o Eng. Monarchy freest 
Stale in World 11 Being extricated and quitted, from the 
poysonous intoxications of some very viperous Spirits. 1728 
Morgan Algiers I. Pref. s They are prejudiced, even to 
intoxication, against the whole world besides. 

b. The action or power of exhilarating or highly 
exciting the mind ; elation or excitement beyond 
the bounds of sobriety. 

X7x» Addison Sped. No. 351 T 15 That secret Intoxication 
of Pleasure. 1752 Young Brothers ii. i. 17 He's ever 
warbling nonsense In her car With all the Intoxication of 
success. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 104 This 

VoL. V. 


plan of empire was not taken up in the first intoxication of 
unexpected success., it was projected. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 194 The intoxication of wealth and power, in 
which men forget their weakness and moi tality. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 279 He is going out of his mind in the first 
intoxication of a great thought. 

Intoxicative (intp-ksikeuiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Intoxicate v. +-ive.] 

1. Tending to intoxicate ; f poisonous; inebriat- 
ing. 

163a I. L. Womens Rights 3 S<* A cerlaine drinke. .mixed 
.and compounded with powders and incoxicatiue spices. 

London Art of Cookery ^16 Malt is a wholesome nu- 
tritious grain .. but by no means intoxicative, except used 
in very large quantities. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of intoxication. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 879 l*he sterile products of 

choleraic cultures administered to a guinea-pig will cause 
distinct into.xicativc symptoms. 

XntO'xicator. rare, [agent-n. from Intoxi- 
cate.] One who intoxicates ; •fa poisoner. 

1744 Lewis Pecocke 242 That most impious intoxicator, who 
had imbibed the poison of perfidiousness. 1830 Eraser's 
Mag. 1. 209 Our friend the Intoxicator is an Irishman. 

Xutra- (intra), prefix^ repr. L. iutrd * on the 
inside, within *, used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. This use of intra- does not 
occur in classical L., and only a few examples 
appear in late and med.L. But it is largely used 
in modern times, esp. in biological terms, where 
it is often naturally opposed to Extka-. It is some- 
times confused with Inter-. 

1. In adjectives (properly, and most frequently, 
of Latin origin) in which it stands in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in the second element. 

Intxa-ahdo'zuinal, situated or occurring within 
the abdomen. Zntra-acirxous (-x'sinss), occurring 
within an acinus or racemose gland. Intra-alve'o- 
lar, occurring within the alveoli or air-cells of the 
lungs. Intra-arteTial, occurring within an artery. 
Intrahranchlal (-bne qkial), situated within the 
branchim or gills. Xntrabronchial (-br/)‘j}kial), 
occurring within the bronchi. Intxabu'ccal [L. 
bncca cheek], situated within or on the inside of 
the cheek. lutracali'cular, situated within the 
calicle of a polyp. Intracano'nical, relating to 
what is included in the canon of Scripture. Intra- 
ca'psttlar, situated or occurring within a capsule, 
or within the capsular ligament of a joint. Intra* 
oa'xdiac, •oa’r^al [Gr. napSta heart], situated or 
occurring within the heart (= Endocardial a). 
Intraca'rpellary Bot., situated within a carpel ; 
also (erron.) between or among carpels (properly 
intercarpellary). Intracartilaginous (-K'd^inss), 
situated or occurring within the substance of carti- 
lage. Intraca'vltal, occurring within the cavities, 
e.g. of the stem of a plant. Intrace'Unlar Biol., 
situated or occurring within the substance of a cell 
(as digestion in Protozoa) ; hence latrace'llnlarly 
adv. Intracepbalic (-s/fiedik) [Gr. head], 

situated or occurring within the head. Intrace're- 
bral, situated or occurring within the cerebrum or 
brain {Syd, Soc, Lex. 1887). Intracloocal (-kli?r 
^ kal), situated within the cloaca. Intracoelomic 
(-sflp’mik), situated within the coelome. Intra- 
contlne’utaly situated within, or in the interior of, 
a continent, Zntracorpo'real, situated or occur- 
ring within the body. Intracorpu'scular, occur- 
ring within corpuscles {p,g. those of the blood). 
Zutraco'smlcol, existing within the cosmos or 
universe. Zntraeystic (-si’stik), occurring within 
a cyst. Intradlvi’sional, done within a division. 
Xxitra-ecclesla’stlcal, existing or occurring within 
a church. lutra-epithe'liol, situated within the 
substance of the epithelium. Intragy ral (-d33i®’- 
ral), situated within a gyrus or convolution of the 
brain. Zntrahepa'tic [Gr. rjuap liver], situated 
or occuning within the substance of the liver. 
Xntra-lmpe'rial, carried on within the (British) 
Empire. Intrala’mellar, situated within the 
lamellse, e.g. of the ‘gills* of a fungus. Z&tra- 
laryngeal (-lari'ndjral), situated or performed 
within the larynx ; hence Zntralary ngeally adv, 
Intraligome’ntous, occurring within the sub- 
stance of a ligament. Intralo’cnlar, situated 
Nvithin the loculi or chambers of some structure. 
Zntralo'gical, within the boundaries of logic. 
Zntramandl'balar, situated within the mandible. 
IntramaTginal, situated on the inner side of the 
margin, e.g. of a leaf. Zntraiua*trical Bot., 
situated or growing within a matrix, as a parasitic 
plant ; hence Intrama-trically adv. Zntzame'- 
duUary [see IHedullaJ, situated within the sub- 
stance of the spinal cord, or of the medulla ob- 
longata (Syd, Soc. Lex."), Intrame’ia'braaous, 
‘within the substance of a membrane, or en- 
closed by membrane* (Syd, Soc, Lex.). la- 


trajaoningeal (-mfni*nd3ral), situated or occur- 
ring within the investing membranes of the brain. 
Iatramercn‘rial, -ian Astron.^ situated within 
the orbit of Mercury'. Intrametropo*litaa, situ- 
ated within the metropolitan boundary. latra- 
mo'ntane, situated within a mountain. Intra- 
mu'scular, situated or taking place within the 
substance of a muscle, Iatraaa*sal, situated or 
occurring within the nose. Intrann’clear, situ- 
ated within the nucleus of a cell. Intra-o’ral 
[L. osy or- mouth], situated within the mouth. 
Intra-OThital, situated or occurring within the 
orbit of the eye. lutra-o'sseons [L. oSj oss- 
bone], situated within the substance of a bone; 
also Zntra-o‘steal [Gr. oariov bone], in same 
sense. Zntra-o*val [L. ovum egg], taking place 
within the egg. Intra-ova'rlan, contained or 
remaining in the ovary. Zntraparace’ntrol, 
situated within the paracentral convolution of the 
brain. Intraparasl'tic, existing in the substance 
of a parasitic organism. Intrap aroxhlal, existing 
or occurring within a parish. IntrapeTvic, situated 
or occurring within the pelvis. ZntraperlcaT- 
diac, -al, situated within the pericardium. Zn- 
traperitone'al, situated or taking place within 
the cavity of the peritoneum ; hence lutxaperi- 
tone'ally adv, IntrapliiloBO'plilc, (hat is within 
the limits of philosophy. Intrapla'ntar [L. 
planta sole of the foot], situated on the inner side 
of the sole of the foot. Intrapleu'ral, situated 
within the pleural cavity. Intrapolar, situated 
within, i.e. between, the poles, e.g. of a galvanic 
battery (more properly Intebpolar), Intrapro- 
topla sr^c, situated or occurring within the sub- 
stance of protoplasm. Intrapn’Imonary [L. 
pulmdn-es lungs], situated or taking place within 
the lungs. Intrard'ctal, situated within the 
rectum. Introre'tinal, situated within the sub- 
stance of the retina. Zntrase’mitol, situated 
within a semita of an eebinoderm. Zntrasa'rous, 
existing or taking place within the serum of the 
blood. Zutraspl'ual, situated or occurring ^yitbin 
the spinal column or spinal cord, Xutrastro'mal, 
situated within the stroma or connective tissue of 
an organ or structure. Zsitrata'rsal, situated on 
the inner side of the tarsus. Zntraterrlto'rloly 
situated or contained within a territory. Intra* 
the'cal, contained or enclosed in the theca (e.^. 
of a polyp). Intrathora'clo, situated or occur- 
ring within the thorax. Intratra'cheol, within 
the tiachea or windpipe. Intratn’bal, Zntratu*- 
bular, contained or occurring within a tube or 
tubule, esp. of the animal body. Intra*iunMTical, 
situated within theumbilicus. Intra-u‘rban[L.r/r^x 
city], carried on within a city. Intra-nro-thral, 
situated within the urethra. Zutravagi*nal, situ- 
ated within the vagina. Intrava'lvular, situated 
within or between valves (more properly interval- 
vular). Zntrave’sical [L. vesUa bladder], situ- 
ated or occurring within the urinary bladder or the 
gall-bladder. Zntravite'lline [L, vitellus yolk], 
occurring within the yolk of an egg. Zntroxylary 
(-zai'lari) Bot.y situated within the xylem or woody 
tissue, as the soft bast in the Coinbretacex. 

1887 Syd, Soc. Lex.., *lntra-abdommal. 1897 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med. 111. 975 'I'be czeuni in an adult may be in any 
of its successive intra-abdominal positions. 1879 T. Bryant 
Praet* Surg, JJ. 245 The *inlra-acinous collecijons of them 
correspond 10 the structure of medullary cancer. 1873 T. 
H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 307 Cases in which the 
pulmonary consolidation is mainly due to a catarrhal 'intra- 
alveolar growth. sZyj Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 389 Signs 
. . of 'intra-arterial tension. 1878 Bell Gegetibaur's Comp. 
Anat. 32Z The water is streaming., into the branchial plates 
or the 'intrabranchiol cavity. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 

V. 31 C^es of 'intrabronchial haemorrhage. 1899 Rendel 
Harris in Ccnieinp. Rev, Dec. 810 We will leave on one 
side such cases as are 'intra-canonical. 1879 St. Georgds 
Hosp. Rep. IX. 324 Of the 8 cases of fracture of the r/rs'/jr 
fenioris, six occurred in females, and were 'intracapsular. 
1887 Syd. See. Lex., Intracardiac, Allbutt's Syst. 

Med. IV, 389 It [the first hcarl-soundj is intracardiac and 
not muscular, J876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) r6o 
The *intra-cardial nerve-centres. 1874 R.^ Brown Man. 
Bot. Gloss., *Iniracarpeilary, among or interior to the 
carpels. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Jntracartilaginous. 1897 
Alliu/i’s Syst. Med. III. 119 So far the description raers 
to intra<artilaginous ossification. tr. Wagner sGtn. 

Pathol. 154 *lnira-ccnular. 1883 S. Wainwricht Set. 
Sophisms viL X09 An enclosed nucleus with suirounding 
intracellular matrix or matter, Ajner.Naturalist ^X. 1 . 

419 Brought into harmony with the phepomena of intra- 
cellular digestion. i88x E. R. Laskester in Jfnl. Mtcrcsc. 

Sc. Jan. X22 In many Ccclcniera the *intni-cellularly diges- 
tivc cells arc limited in number and pcsiiion, 1890 All* 
hut's Syst. Mid. I. 519 Allhough most entj-mes are dis- 
charged outwards, that i», are secreted, and act extraceilu- 
larly, some of iheoi elTect their fermentauve action intra- 
cellularly, F. E- BEOuABDin Proc.ZooL (London) 

20 Mar. 2x7 Annelid of Genas .fEoIosoraa . , •Intracoelomic 
muscular bands. 1898 P. Ma.ssos Trap. Dis. 1 4 Each variety 
or specici of the *intra-corporcal plasmodium has its special 
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and more or less definite life-span of twenty-four hours. 
189; Allbiitt's Syst. ^Ted. II. 724 The *intra-corpuscuIar 
amceboid form, to which they gave the name pic^niodiuvt. 
1^5 Grote Plato I. L 58 He did not proclaim his Nous to 
be .. an *intra<osmical . . instinct. iBjS T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. loi An *mtra-cystic growth may project from it 
as a fungus. 2873 Daily D'givs ii Aug., *Intradivisional 
sham fights are more interesting and instructive than fights 
in which one division is pitted^ against another. 2840 G. S. 
Faber Regen. 50 The Translation of a man, from his natural 
or extra-ecclesiastical state in fallen Adam, to an acquired or 
^intra-ecclesiastical State in Christ, the second Adam. 1861 
Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. 252 We all know that 
intramural and intra-eccle^astical interment is now illegal. 
2881 yrnl. Microsc, Sc. Jan. 108 [This] may be spoken of 
as an *intraepithelial vesicle. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 
lupatic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 28 The intrahepatic 
bile-ducts. Jbt^ 82 Increased viscidity of bile, consequent 
on intrahepatic catarrh. 2896 Current HisL (U. S.) VT. 916 
*Intra-Imperial Communication. 287a Cohen Throat 
107 Chronic inflammation of the vocal cords and other *intra- 
Idryngeal structures. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 828, 
8216 [cases] had been operated on *intra-lar^’ngeally. 1900 
Brit. Med. yml. No. 2010. 261 A specimen of *intraliga- 
mentous myonxa removed oy cceliotomy. 28^7-p Todd Cycl, 
Aflat. IV. 133/1 The '"intra-locular matter is in itself soft. 
X833 Sir W. Hamilton DUcuss. (1832) 152 Syllogism and 
enthymeme being distinguished as two *intralogical forms 
of argumentation, 1846 Worcester cites Loudon for */m- 
iramarginal. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr, Sachs' Bot. 361 
The sori..are placed on an intramarginal anastomosing 
bend of the veins, and covered w'ith a cup-shaped indusium. 
2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 383 Those parts 
of PhanerogatniG Parasites which, are developed inside the 
host, (*intramatrically), as well as their haustoria^ behave 
differently. 1879 St. Georgds Hosp. Rep. IX. 395 *Intra- 
meningeal hzemorrha^e. 2878 Newcomb Po^. Asiron. ni. 
iii. 286 The supposed *uitra-MercuriaI planets. 2898 IPesiiif. 
Caz. 29 Sept 9/3 [He] says: *The East London Company 
give a constant supply to the whole of their *intra- Metro- 
politan and all their extra-MetropoUtan area, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion near Buckhurst^ Hill. 2864 
Reader 5 Mar. 302 A deep, precipitous, *intramontane 
chasm, forming the basin of a profound lake — viz., the 
/ Dead Sea 2874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol. § 183 
•Intramuscular. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 500 The 
intramuscular veins are sometimes affected without the 
subcutaneous. 1886 MecL News at Aug.^ 21^3 {Heading) 
Neurotic asthma and other neurotic maladies m their rela- 
tions to *intranasal disease, 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. liUd. IV. 
684 Cases of intra-nasal lupus. 1887 Syd. See. Lex.^ 
"^Intranuclear networks a delicate system of protoplasmic 
fibres traversing the nucleus of cells. 2880 yrnl, Linn. Soc. 
XV. X06 Inner lip. .rising into a tooth on the first *intraoral 
thread. x^'iSyd.Soc.Lex.^lnira'Orhitalanturysm^^XiVOX' 
ysm occurring within the orbit^ and therefore affecting one of j 
the branches of the ophthalmic artery. 1835-6 Tooo Cycl, ' 
Anat. I. 61/2 Oleaginous matter is deposited in the *Intra- j 
osseous tissue. 28^ J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 
295 What appeared to be a very large *intra-ostear carti- j 
laginous tumour.^ xZq-j Allbuit's Syst. Med. II. 1035 The 
embryo though visible, has not quite completed its •intra- 
oval development. 18^ P. Manson Trop. Dis. iii. 74 The 
identity of the ^mtra-parasltic pigment and that found in 
the tissues. 2858 Lit. Churchman IV. 257/r The best 
methods of what we may call •Intra-parochlal organiza- 
tmn. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Intrapelvie. 2893 A. S. 
Eccles Sciatica 5 The probability of intrapelvie pressure 
being the predisposing, if not the exciting, cause of the 
sciatic pain. 2879 George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 403 *lntra- 
pericardiac aneurism of the aorta. 2875 Hayob.n Dis, Heart 
9 The •intra-pericardial portions of the pulmonary artery, 
aorta, and superior vena cava. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 
29 The viscera have .. been distinguished ..by the names 
*mtra-peritoneal and extra-peritoneal. 2882 Ebicksen^ in 
Times 4 Aug. 12/5 The operative treatment of intraperito- 
nocal tumours. 289;^ Alibuti's Syst. Med. 11 . 700 When 
inoculated •Intraperitoneally into guinea-pigs, it causes, 
in from zt t0 2oda>'s, a paresis of the hind limbs. 2878 
S. H, Hodgson Philos. o/ReJlect. r. iii. § 2, 167 What is tne 
nature of this or that existence in the supra-scientific but 
•intra-philosophic region ? 289S Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 
380 If the opening be., free, air passes out of the pleural 
sac as well as into it, and there may be •intrapleural 
tension. 2878^ Fep, Smithsonian Inst. 365 With a very 
strong polarizing current the whole •Intra-polar portion 
of the nerve is put into a state of anelectrotonus. 2887 
Sy<L Soc. Lex., Intrapalar region, Pfluger's term for the 
part of an electrotonic nerve through which an exciting 
current is passing, being that between the poles of the 
battery. 2898 Allbui^s Syst. Med. V. 65 Instances of 
sustained *intra-pulrnonary pressure. 2893 A. S. Eccles ScU 
cUica 36 Cases in which *inira-rectal electrization is adopted. 
2835-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 59/2 The *intra-scrous seba- 
ceous fat. 2806 AUbuit's Syst. Med. 1. 244 Drugs m^ be 
introduced . . by Intraserous Injection. 1840 G. V. Ellis 
Anat. 1^5 The •inira-spinal veins are very numerous. 
1847-9 lopo Cycl. Anat. IV. 228/2 All- growths possess 
ves.>.ct5 which .. permeate ..^intrastromal substances. 1887 
G. C. Bourne in Q. Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Aug, 32 In the •in- 
trathecal parts of the polyp the endoderm cells are entirely 
converted into a parenchymatous tissue. 2W2 H. W. Ful- 
ler Dis. Lungs 17 Instances in which the lung is com- 
pressed by *intra-thoracic tumours. 1879 St. Georgds Hosp. 
iVr/.IX. 195 Seven cascsofintraihoracic aneurism, 2898 W/4 
butt's Sy St. •Intra-tracheal iniectionsofmenthoL 

1887 Syd. Soc, Lex., *lniratubal, within a tube, as the 
Eustachian or ilie Fallopian tube. i^^Allbutt'sSysi. Med. 
V. 37 The occasional intratubal mucous i^Issations of acute 
bronchitis. 2858 Thudicuum Urine 345 Tlie presence in the 
urine of •intratubular hyaloid casts indicates a chronic 
disease of the kidneys. x88x Watson in yrnl. Litu Soc. 
XV. No. 85. 261 Slightly nicked by the *intraunibilical 
furrow, x8^ Editt. Rev. July 15 The tclephoac is coming 
more and more into use for short distances and •intra- 
urban communicaiions. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^ItUra-ure- 
ihral. 2698 J. HurcuiNsoN .-i rehives Surg. IX. 362 He 
comes to roe in June with an intra-urcthi^ ulcer. 1857 
Bullock Cazeauad Muiwi/. 57 The neck , . in its •intra- 
vagtnal portion. 1866 7*rr.r2, Bot., * Intravalvular, placed 
within \-idvc5, as Uic dissepiments cf many crucifers. 2887 


Syd. Soc. Lex,, *IntravesicaL 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
IV. 438 It [a stone in the ureter] may be arrested by the 
narrow intravesical portion. 

2 . Prefi.xed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
* Situated, occurring, carried on, etc. within • . . ’ ; 
as intra-station. (Cf. Anti- 4, Inter- 5.) 

iZa Pall Mall G. 9 May 4/x Better mechanical appliances 
for coupling and uncoupling waggons, improved methods of 
working intra-station trafldc. 

3. Prefixed, in adverbial relation, to nouns of 
action, as in irttra-ausception, the action of taking 
into its own substance (cf. inttissusceptioji), 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 260 Parts of the Body, .nourished 
by the intra-susception of enlivened aliment. 

Intra-abdominal to Intracephalic : see 
above in Intra- pref. 

Intra'ccr. Obs. 7 -are. [f. In- i + Tracer, 
after L. inveslTgator.] One who searches into any- 
thing. 

J432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 359 Alured a differ of alraes 
; . the intracer [investigator} of artes not knowen. 
Intracerebral: see Intra- pref. 
Intraclitellian (-klite-lian), a. {sbi) Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Intraclitellidjtiy f. intra within -f 'CLi- 
TELbUli.] Belonging to that division of Earth- 
worms in which the male genital apertures are 
situated within the clitellum or thickened band, 
b. as r A An earthworm of this division, 

2B88 P. E. BeOdard m Rncycl.Brit.TCSdCi Perrier 
divided earthworms into three groups;— (i)P/T<rAV^///a«r. . ; 
(2) Intracliieliians . . where the male pores are within the 
clitellum ; and (3) Postclitellians. 

So IntraclitelUne (-kliteddin) a.y situated within 
the clitellum. 

Intracloacal, -continental, -cosmical, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

lutr acranial (-kr^'mial), a. [f. Intra- i -f 
craniutnsVxsW' c(.craniali\ Situated or occurring 
within the cranium or skull. 

2847-9 Todd Gy cl. Anat. IV. 509/1 A sensation is excited, 
provided the intracranial portion of it [the brain] be in a 
normal state. 2878 A. Hmiilton Nerv. Dis. 35 The other 
arises from some intracranial cause. 

Intractability (intraj-ktabrliti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being intractable ; ia- 
tractableness : a. of persons or animals. 

*579 Fenton Onzedard. i. (1599) 17 Virginio, to whose in- 
tractabilicie and obstinacie, he referred the chief occa.sion of 
all these disorders. x8x6 J. Scott yis. Paris (ed, 5) p. xix, 
It is not to be regretted .. that something of intractability 
should manifest Itself. 2890 ‘ L. Falconer’ Ixe i. (1891) 

33 The incapacity of the teachers or the intractability of the 
pupils. 

b. Of things. 

2738 Warsurton Div. Legal, 11. App., Wks. 2812 II. 219 
The greater portions of the physical system may, from the 
intractability of Matter, be subject to some inconsiderable 
Irregularities. 2828 W. Sewell O.xf. Prize Ess. 5 Barren- 
ness and Intractability of soil. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. IX. 588 His observation as to the intractability of 
advanced mryngoal phthisis. 

Intractable (intne*ktab’l), a. (j(5.) [ad. L. 
intractdbil-isy f. />/-(In- 3) 4. tractabilis Tractabre: 
cf. F. intractable (15th. c.).] Not tractable, 

1. Of persons and animals ; Not to be guided ; 
not manageable or docile ; uncontrollable ; refrac- 
tory, stubborn. 

*545 JoYE ExP. Dan. i. 14 b, Preseruing the good and 
iuste a lyue, and the intractable and incurable to suppresse 
them. 2548 Hooper Dec/ar. jo Ccmznandui. Pref, They 
were a stiff-necked people, and intractable. 2570 Fenton 
Guicciard, (1599) 22 Ferdinand was not intractable to this 
marriage. 2769 Robertson Chat, V, ix. (1796) HI. 249 
They « . found Charles more haughty and intractable than 
before, 2837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. II. 217 The Dshik- 
ketaei, or Wild Mule.. is a timid animal, yet indocile and 
intractable. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. t. 1. 84 He con- 
voked a second Parliament, and found it more intractable 
than the first. 2878 Dowdek Studies Lit. 162 Lesson after 
lesson of experience was wasted upon his intractable wilL 

2 . Of things : Not to be manipulated, wrought, 
or brought into any desired condition ; not easily 
treated or dealt with ; resisting treatment or effort, 

2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (2658) 15a The teeth of those 
elephants, .are so smooth and hard as they seem intractable. 
2756-^7 tr. Keyslefs Trav. (1760) I. 148 Its iron is. . so hard 
and intractable in the fire, that, without some other iron 
ore, it cannot be brought to a fu^on. 2774 Warto.n Hist. 
Eng. Poetry I. i. 2 A language extremely barbarous, irre- 
gular and intractable. 2861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. i. 73 
Lands.. of a boggy, intractable character. 2899 Arnold 
White Modern yew ii. 37 When R^Ia became the chief 
accomplice in the^ murder of Polish liberty.., the poLsonous 
Jewish Question infected her life-blood. She acquired the 
I disease in a peculiarly intractable form. 

B. sb. An unmanageable person. 

2883 Spectator X SepC., If they refuse, opxmon will punish 
them as latractables. 

Hence latra'ctableness, the quality of being 
intractable ; intractability. Intraxtably adv., in 
an intractable manner. 

x66a H. More Myst. fnig, 342 The halting of the Horse 
. .ana Vis contumacy and intractableness. itoa Paley Nat. 
Theol. V. § X (1829) 50 To expose some intractableness and 
imperlecuon in the mateiials. 2824 Landor Imag. Conv. 
Wks. 1846 1. 33 When the leading stag.. is intractably wild 
..he ought to be hamstrung. z86o ^Xxu. Repr. Govt. (1S65) 
22/z The impedimeats opposed ta the most salutary public 


improvements by the ignorance, the indifference, tllei^lr^t^ 
ableness, the perverse obstinacy of a people. 

t Intra-cted, ppl. a. Obs. ■ [f. L. intract-us, 
intrahere to drag along + -ED l ; the sense is con! 
formed to In adv.l Dratyn in ; retracted inwanis. 

2584 Hudson Du Bartad Judith in. 229 Fostred on tbit 
burning sand, With hot intracted tongue, and sonken eca. 
Intractile (inti33-klil, -ail), a. rare. [ls-3.j 
tl. Not tractile; incapable of being drawn ont 
in length ; not ductile. Obs. 

2626 BACON.Sy/r/a§§839-4oThe Consistences of Bodies are 
very diuers . . Flexible, Inflexible ; Tractile, or to be drawxe 
forth in length, Intraclile ; Porous, Solid. 

2 . = Intractable <r. 2. 

18& Daily Ncivs 28C)ct. 3/1 Poor inlrkctile clays, MTought 
by tillage excessive in its cost and hazardous in its return, 
f Intra’ctive, a. Obs. rare^\ [f. In- 3 .f. 
tract-, ppl. stem of trahhe to draw + -IV£. Cf. 
attractive.'] = Intractable fl. 

2623 CocKERAM u, Stubborne, Intractiuc. 

Intraoystie, etc. ; see Intra- pref. 

't' Intra'de. Obs. [a. F. intrade (Rabelais, 
16th c.), ad. Sp. intrada i see ne.xt and -ade.] = 
Inthado 2. 

2656 Hevlin Surv. France 182 His intrade about 6000 
crowns a year. 

tlutra'do. Obs, [ad. Sp. entry=lale 

L. intrdta entry (Du Cange), f. L. intrdre to enter: 
see Entbada and -ado 2.] 

1. A formal entry* 

2656 Blount Glossogr., [ntrado or Eitirado, an income ot 
yearly revenue; also an entrance. 2665 Sir T. Herbesi 
Trav. (1677) 98 With great Pomp he made his Inlmdo into 
Agra. 2726 Genii, Instructed {^6. 6) i- 127 Now my Lady 
makes her Intrado, and begins the great Work of the Day. 

2 . Income ; revenue. - 

2640 H. 'pKvtxcr.si.Case Ship Moneyd> His ordinary private 
rights, and intradoes. 2652-68 Hevlin Cosmogr. ni. {1673) 
38/2 The Intrado of the Crown must needs amount con* 
stantly to a ^lilHon and a half yearly if it were not more. 
1672 W. DE Britaine Interest Eng. Dutch JPar 18 Their 
Intrado would never support their ordinary charges. 

3. An entering upon (any business). 

2654 H. L’Estrance Chas,^ I (165s) 222 The earl finding 
the intrado of his negotiation like to come to nothing.* 
returned home. 

Xntrados (intre^dps). Arch. [a. F. inirados, 
f, L. intra within -f F. dos the back,] The lower 
or interior curve of an arch ; esp. the low'er curve 
of the voussoirs or stones whiclv immediately form 
the arch. Cf. EiTBADos. 

2772.0. Hutton Bridges iii, The relations between their 
intrados and extrados. 1833 P. Nicholson 
283 Design of a bridge in which the Intrados is the wc of a 
circle. 2879 Sir G. Scott Lcct. Archit, IL * 4 * 
hitherto supposed our arches to be of moderate depth from 
extrados, or outer line, to intrados, or inner line. 

Intra-ecclesiastical, etc.; see Intra-//'?/. 
Intrafoliaceons (-fn-'liirf jss), a. Boi. y 
INTKA.- I + leaf : see Foliaceous.] Situ* 

ated on the inner side of a leaf, 

. 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. xvi. (1765) 210 Stipulae.. Intra- 
foliaceous, on the Inside of the Leaves, in Ficus and jlorus. 
2870 Bentley AVA 171 If such stipules cohere, .soasto form 
a sheath which encircles the stem above the leaf, they form 
what is termed an ochrea or intrafoliaceous stipule. 

Intragyral, -hepatic, etc. : see Intra- / r^/. 
t Intraict, -trait, obs, ff. Entreat v., to treat. 
2588 A. King tr. Catiisius' Caiech. 184 It war anc beg 
thing to intraict now seweralUe of thir gilts. 

Intrail(e, intral, intrel, obs. ff. Entiuil. 
Intra-imperial, -lamellar, -laryngetHi 
-ligamentous, etc. ; see Intra- pref. 
Intralobular (intralp-bi/IIai), a. And. [»* 
Intra- i + Lobule ; cf. lohiilari] Situated or oc- 
curring within the lobes of an organ or strucluro* 
Intralobular bile-vessels, the biliary capillaries. 

2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 272/2 The 
veins pour their current into the sublobular veins, iw* 
MiVARTCrt/ 268 The blood, .collecis in the commenctnitm 
of the hepatic vein, which are called intralobular veins. 
2887 Intralobul.ar bile-vessels. _ ^ 

Intralocular, -mandibular, -medullary# 
-mercurial, etc. : see Intra- 
Intramolecular (-mt/le'ki/Ilai), [Intra- 
I.] Situated, existing, or occurring within a mole- 
cule or the molecules of a body or substanc^ 

2884 A DANiELL/’rr>#c.P/y'r;Vrxiii.323 Intramolecular 
[is] done wiihin each several molecuTelin rhelpr^uciioi 
intramolecular vibrations, 2885 Goodale Phys. Bot. j 
371 The chemical processes which cause the 
evolution of carbonic acid in the absence of free 
are grouped by Pfluger under the term 
respiration. 2893 Ball Story 0 / Eun^ 262 *h*-”P* I ^ 
with which these inlra-moleculm oscillations arc cuecte 

In tramontane, etc. ; see Jntba-//v/^ 
Intramundane (-mtrnd/^n), a. [L ^ 

+ L. mund-ns world : cf. mundane.] Situated 0 
existing within tlie world (i. e. this world, or the 
material or created world). , 

1839 Bailey Festus xxxiii. (2852) 543 Like a Wit 
thunder forged in intramundane air. 2894 Ihvvxr 
348 The intramundane cause of the uncreated worRL 

lutrazUTiral (intramiu«*ral), a. [f. IntRa' 

+ L. tniir-ns wall ; cf. mural, also In same sense, 
late L. intrSmurdnus,] 



INTBANEOUS. 

1. Situated, existing, or performed within the 
walls of a city or building. 

1^6 Gv-ote Greece ii. ii. II. 343 That expansion of the 
social and political feelings to which protects intra^mural 
residence and increased numbers gave birth. i863 
Vatvisqh Acadein. Or^. v. 316 If any proof could convince 
the advocates of Intramural residence of the futility of 
‘college discipline’, 1881 Maan. j^Tag, Feb. 299 The 
practice of intramural interment which made the family 
hearth almost literally a tombstone. 

2. Anat.^ Fath.y and Biol. Situated within the 
substance of the wall of a hollow organ, or of a cell. 

187P St. George’s Hosp, Rep. IX. 455 An intramural 
fibroid discovered; ergot administered. 1884 Boweii & 
Scott De Bary’s Plianer. 206 Since the intra-mural glands. 
..when regarded purely histoiogicplly, are merely a special 
case of schizogenetic secretory cavities in the epidermis. 

IntramusoTilar, -nasal : see Intea- pref. 
Intrance, obs. form of Enteance. 
Zntra'neoas, a. rare. [f. late L. inlrdneus 
that is within, inner (Cassiodorus) : c£ extraneous.] 
That is within ; internal. 

1656 Glossogr., Intrattcous , that is within, in* 

ward. X864 A. Leichtoi4 lilyst. Leg. Edinburgh (x886)86 
^loney, commonly said to be extraneous, is often so far in 
its influences intraneous, that it changes the feelings and 
motives. 

lutranquillityCintrceqkwi'liti). [In- 3.] Lack 
of tranquillity ; inquietude ; restlessness. 

1689-90 Temple Bss.^ Health «$• Long Life \Vks. 1731 I. 
282 To relieve that Intranquillity which attends most 
Diseases. 1710 Acc. Last Distemper Tom IVkigg i, 3 He 
lived not far from Westminster Abbey, within hearing of the 
choir, which perhaps did not a little contribute to his In- 
tranquillity. 

Intranscalency (intranskJ^densi), [f. next : 

see -ENCY.] Imperviousness to heat 
1864 E. Frankland in Philos. Mag. Ser. rv. XXVII. 334 
•This extraordinary intranscalency of aqueous vapour to rays 
issuing from water has been conclu-sively proved by Tyndall. 
XntraxiSCaloxit (intransk^^dent), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Transcalent ; transparent!\ Impervious 
to heat. 

1846 Worcester cites Turner. iQ6x E. Franicland in 
yrnl. Chem, Soc. XIV. J13 Water is intranscalent to rays 
of obscure heat. 

lutransferable (intramsf^rabd, intrans^'r- 
ab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not transferable ; incapable of 
being transferred. 

i8S3 Sheppard Ch. Auehester viii. (1875) 33 The 
power they possess — innate, unalienable, intransferable— of 
suffering all they feel. 1W5 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 10 
Selection of hymns with intransferable tunes for Church 
use. a 1898 J. Cairo Fundamental Ideas Christianity 
(1899)11. XV. jp The moral acts ofeachinvolvinga personal 
responsibility intransferable to the other. 

Intransferrible (intransfa'rib’l), a. [f. In- 3 

+ Tr.\nspebrible : <s(. in/errible.] =prec. 

1873 H. Rogers Orl,^. Bible viii. (1878) 267 Its chief excel* 
lences are in that case intransferrible. 

IntransfOTmable, a. [In- 3,] Not trans- 
formable ; incapable of transformation. 

1887 J. Sully in Mimi Jan. ir'8 The transformable gives 
place to the intransformable. 

Inteansfa'sible, «. niT-e. Also -able. [In-3.] 
That cannot be transfused. 

1804 Anna Seward ^^em. Darwin 209 The perhaps in- 
transfiisable felicities of verbal expression. 
IntrailSgressible(intransgre‘sibT),<z. [In- 3.] 
That cannot or may not be transgressed. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1049 That Fatall destinie 
is a divine reason or sentence intransgressible and inevit- 
able. 1837 Chamb. yrnl. 22 July 206 it was the well-nigh 
intransgressible law of the amphitheatre. 

tilltra’2isible,<^- Ohs.raro~~°. [ad. late L. z;t- 
transibilis impassable, f. in- (In- 3) + ^iransibilis, 
f, transire to pass away.] That cannot be passed 
over. Hence f Intra’nsiWy adv.^ impassably. 

1654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Tluol. ii. 63 The term of life is 
intransibly fixd. 

t Intra’iisient, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not passing 
over; not passing to another by succession. 

1650 R. Hollingworth Excrc. Usurped Powers 2 The 
peoples constitution of their Governors may. . be individualJ, 
or intransient, as in those Kingdomes, or States which are 
called.. Elective. 1637-83 Evulvn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 
221 His [God’sl . . essential properties . . are intransient and 
incommunicable. ^ 1717 Killinbeck Serm. v. 93 This man, 
because he continueth for ever, hath an unchangeable 
anapd^arov ’IfpuoviTjv, an iutransient, an Indefeasible 
Priesthood. 

Intransigence (hitramsid^ens). [f. as next: 
see -ENCB.] ==next. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 255/2 Such tyranny .. was almost 
wholly due to the stubborn intransigence of the Italian 
revolutionists. 

Intransigency (intramsid^finsi). [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being intransigent; 
uncompromising hostility ; irreconcilability. 

1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge 49 The intransigency 
of the one party forced the^ conservatism of the other into 
an attitude of inflexible resistance. 

Intransigent (intramsid^ent) , a. and sb. Also 
-eant. [a. F. intransigeant (futranzigan) in 
Littre Snppl., from Sp. los intransigentes^ applied 
to the party of the Extreme Left in the Spanish 
Cortes, and in 1873-74 to the extreme Republicans 
in Spain ; . f* L. in- (In- 3) -t Iransigenl-etn, pr. pple. 
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of transigere to come to an understanding, f. trans 
across + ag^re to act Also used in F. spelling.] 

. A. adj. That refuses to come to terms or make 
any compromise (in politics) ; imcompromising, 
irreconcilable. 

a. ^ 1883 Guardian 18 Apr. 354/2 He saw the moderate 
portion of the Republican party submerged by the advancing 
tide of intransigeant radicalism. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 6 J uly 
6/1 Richter rniii his friends.. have always been as introjt-. 
sigeant as Liebknecht and his associates. 1899 Daily Neivs 
5 July 8/3 The President is as intransigeant as ever on the 
franchise question. 

/3. x88t Daily News 23 Dec. 3/5 The intransigent attitude 
of the Judges [who opposed altering the system of judicial 
vacations]. 185^ Speaker 14 July 44/2 Christian XVI. is a 
king_ of intransigent principles, a king with a faith in his 
providential mission ; zealous, rigid, narrow. 

B. sb. An irreconcilable (in politics) ; an un- 
compromising Republican. 

X879 JI, Pattison Milion xi. 122 The party of anti- 
Oliverian republicans, the Intransigentes, became one of the 

f reatest difficulties of the Government. 1883 i9//r Cent. 

ept* 539 is quite right to have an ej'e over the Intran- 
sigeants and the Royalists. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 514 Certain 
of the Intransigents, .are averse to a reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papa! See. 

Hence Intra’nsig’entisiu, the principles of in- 
transigents. Zntra'nsi^entist, an intransigent. 

1882 Goldw. Smith in Pop. Set. Monthly XX. 757 Com- 
munism, intranstgentism, and nihilism are not well repre- 
sented in scientific reunions. 1893 — Ess. 2 Satanism 
manifests itself in different countries under various forms 
and names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, Fetrolean 
Communism. 1898 Daily Naas 11 Mar. 5/3 The only real 
enemy the Progressive cause hos to fear Is a spirit of intole- 
rance and intransigentism within iLs own ranks. 
Intransitable (intra*nsitab*l), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Transit + -able,] Unavailable for transit. 

1889 Times 121 Dec. 5/2 Its lands are tropical- .and there 
is a gigantic, often intransitable, river system. 

Intransitive (intramsitiv), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
intransitivHs not passing over (Priscian), f. in- 
(In- 3) + trans-ire to pass over. Cf. F. iuiransiii/.'] 
1. Gram. Of verbs and their constiuction : Ex- 
pressing action which does not pass over to an 
object ; not taking a direct object (See Transi- 
tive, Neuter.) 

x6t2 Brinsley Lit. i29Thi^ Verbe.S‘w//^.f, U a Verbe 
Substantiue intransitiue, not a transitiue ; and therefore will 
haue such case after it as it hath before It. <2x638 Mede 
Apost. Latter Times 11. 1. Wks. (1672) ui. 675 The syntax of 
the words in the Greek is uncapable of such an intransitive 
construction, x^ix J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 15^ Those 
verbs whose action docs not pass on any other Thing, are 
called Intransitive. s86t Mason Eng, Cram, g 177 Many 
verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive, 
sometimes as intransitive verbs. 

b. as An intransitive verb. 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. xo3 Verbs neuter 
may properly be denominated intransitives, because the 
I effect is confined within the subject, and does not pass over 
j to any object : as, ‘ I sit, he lives, they sleep 
1 2. That docs not pass on to another person, or 

beyond certain limits (specified or implied), rare. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 129 So is that 
Righteousnesse Indefatible l?inderectible], and intransitive 
to any other State. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. 
It, vi. (R-), And then it b for the image sake, and so far is 
intransitive; but whatever is paid more to the image is 
transitive, and passes further. 1780 Bentham Princ. Legist. 
vii. § 13. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 59 The mysticism 
of St. Bernard. .the intransitive mysticism of the cloister. 
Hence lutra'usitlvely, in an intransitive manner. 
<1x638 Mede Apost. Latter Times n. L Wks. (1672) iir. 
67s It b usually translated intransitively, with reference to 
the persons expressed in the former verse. 1656 Jeanes 
Fuln. Christ 32 Saith Eckard, the divine properties are 
communicated to the humanity, not transitively, but intran- 
sitively. 1762 Lowth Eng. Gram. (1838) 49 note. The dif- 
ference between Verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively 
active b not always clear. 1884 Ne~.o Eng. Diet. Introd. 19. 
In transitu : see In Lat. prep. 
Intrauslatable (intranslJ**tabT), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be translated ; untranslatable. 

1690 Lockc Hum. Utui, iii. v. § 8 niarg,. The intranslat- 
able Words of divers languages, i860 Adler Fauriei's 
Prav. Poetry xviii. 420 A number of pieces intranslalable.. 
on account of their unbounded licentiousnes-s. 

Intransmissible (intrQiisau sibT),<z. [In- 3.] 
Not transmissible ; that cannot be transmitted. 

1656 Jbanes Fuln. Christ 48 An intransmissible Priest- 
hood, which passeth not from one unto another. 1837 
Lockhart Scott Ixiv, The greatly higher but intransmis- 
sible rank of a Privy-Councilfor. 

Intransmutable (intransmm'tab’l), a, [In-3 .] 
Not transmutable ; that cannot be transmut^ into 
something else; unchangeable. Hence Zntrans- 
znutablTity, uncbangeablencss. 

1691 Rav Creation t. (1692) 89 Some of the most leam'd 
and experienc'd Chymbts do affirm Quick-silver to be in- 
transmulablc. 1692 — Dissol. Wfortd in. v. (1732) 387 This 
Fbednessand Intransmutability of Principles secures the 
Universe from Dissolution. X794 Sullivan Ficto Nat. I, 
139 Were colour in the atoms themselves, says Lucretius, 
it would be as intransmutable as they are. 

+ Intransna'table, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
iransnatdbilisyi.in-i^-^)-^ transnatd-re to swim 
across ; cf. natdbilis, f. natdre to swim.] That can- 
not be swum across. 

f 1450 tr. De Imitaiione iii. xv. 83 O weight unmeasur- 
able, o see intransnatable. 


INTEAPETIOLARY. 

- lutraxLSparent (intranspeo-rent), a, [In- 3.] 
Not transparent ; incapable of being seen through. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man ico The cortical part 
appeared in both almost equally thick and intransparent. 
Intrant (i*ntrant), sb. and a. Chiefly Sc. See 
also Entrant, [ad. L. in/rdnt-em, pr. pple. of 
intrdre to enter.] 

A. sb. 1. One who enters : a. One who comes 
in, as into a room ; an incomer (rare). 

1W3 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoica xx. (1685) 162 That 
curious Painter; who having drawn an excellent face.. did 
thereafter dash it afresh upon the suggestion of each 
intrant, a 1834 Coleridge ZiV, (1838) III. 275 A plea- 
sure garden, in which the intrants having presented their 
symboltim portx . . walk at large. 

b. One who enters a college or institution, or an 
association or body. 

1560 in Spoltiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. nr. 1x677) 163 The 
Beddale shall have for hts stipend '2f. Scots, of every Intrant 
and Suppost of the University. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Drrc/rrf. (1852) 427 The ‘Excerpta Statutorum' which the 
intrant receives at matriculation. 1839 Masson Milton \. 
87 The school in which the intrant had been previously 
educated is specifled. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings VII. 202 
The door was barred against intrants, and there was conse- 
quently no succession to maintain the school. 

c. One who enters into holy orders. 

1637-50 Row //«/. Kirk (1842) 19 Some.. did aflerward.s 
compell Ministers and intrants to subscryve to the verie 
contrair Conclusions. X730 IFodrow Corr. (1843) III, 466 
We have much reason to pray earnestly for intrants to the 
ministry. 1761-2 Hume Hist. England liii. (x8o6) IV. 120 
A new oath was arbitrarily imposed on intrant», by which 
they swore to ob.serve the articles of Perth, and submit to 
the liturgy and canons. 

d. One who makes legal entry ; one who enters 
into the possession of land, etc. 

ssgz Sc. Acts ^as. F/(i8i4) III. 623/2 Quhilk pensloun 
wes disponit..to the said wllliame for all the dayls of his 
lyftyme be provlsioun furth of Jjc court of Rome, w* con- 
sent of the intrant. 1680 Muirhead Uipian i. § 21 Nor 
is such a gift valid If introduced between two institutions, 
and both the heirs enter; but it was, according to the old 
rule, if the sole intrant was the heir first instituted. 

•[* 2. Formerly, in the University of St. Andrews ; 
a student chosen by each nation for the election of 
the Rector. Obs. 

x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scot, IV. 92 Each nation [of the 
university of St. Andrews] choose.s an intrant, and the four 
intrants name the rector. 1819 T. M'Crie Melville I, iv. 
2x3 These elected annually four intrants or electors by 
whom the rector was chosen. 

'Q. adj. Entering; that enters. 

1828 Webster, Intrant, entering, penetrating. 

Intranuclear : see Intra- pref. 
Intra-ocular (intraip'kirllai), a, [f. Intba- i 
+ L. octtl'US eye: cf. ocular^ Situated or occur- 
ring within the eyeball, (In qiiot. 1S26 erron. used 
for Inteboculau.) 

i8z6 KtRBV & Sp. EutomoL IV, 3x5 J‘/trww<z4r,. Intra- 
ocular. .when placed in the space between the eyes. 1872 
Darwin Emotions vi. 160 During violent expiration the 
intra-ocuUr. .vessels of the eye are all affected m two ways. 
1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 492 The usefulness of the 
left eye was Irreparably destroyed by intraocular haanor- 
rhage. 

Intra-oral, -osseous, -oval, -ovarian, etc. : 
see Intba- pref. 

f Intra’p, sb, Obs. [f. intrap, Entbap v.J An 
act of entrapping ; a stratagem, 

1550 W. Lvnnb tr. Cariou’s Cron. X13 BelHsarius, enclos- 
yng in Witiichus by an inlrap, toke him. 

Intrap, obs. form of Entbap v. 

Intraparietal (i-ntrapm3iTtal),a. [f. Intba- i 
+ L. pariet-em partition-wall : cf. parietal^ 

1. ‘ Situated or happening within walls or within 
an inclosure ; shut out from public view*. 

Z882 in Annanoale Imperial Diet. Suppl. 

2. Anal. ‘ Situated in the substance of the walls 
of an organ ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1887 tr. Heitzmami’s Anat. Descr. II. 97 Limited poste- 
riorly by the intra-parietal fissure. 

Intraparochial, -pelvic, -peritoneal, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

Intrapetalous (intrape'tabs), a. [f. Intba- i 
late petal-tun Petal f -ous: cf. apetalous, etc.] 

1, ZooL Situated within, or at the inner part of, 
the petaloid ambulacra of an echinoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 574 Others surround 
the outer extremities of the petaloid ambulacra, and are 
termed peripetalous, or, when they encircle the inner termi- 
nations of tnelr ambulacra, intrapetalous. 

2, Bot, Situated within, or on the inner side of, 
the petals of a flower. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intrapetalous, within the ^tals. 

lutrapetiolar (intrape tiJlaJ), Bot. [f. 
Intba- I + Petiole : d.petiolar^ Situated within, 
or on the inner side of, the petiole or leaf-stalk ; 
applied a. to an axillary bud formed immediately 
under the base of the petiole and surrounded by it 
so as not to appear until the leaf has fallen ; b. to 
a stipule, or pair of confluent stipules, between the 
petiole and the axis. Also Intrape-tioliiry a. 
(Cooke A/an. Bot. Terms 1862). 

1864 Webster. Intrapetiolar. 1873 BiLNifETr £: Dyer 
Sachs' Bet. 562 In woody pl.'inti the axIUarj’ bud»..arc not 
unfrequently so completely surrounded by the liave of the 
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leaf-stalk that tl;ey are not visible until the leaf has fallen 
off, as in. .Platanus, &c., and are then called Intrapetiolar 
Buds. 1^7 Willis Fl<yiuering Plants II. pso The stipules 
..stand. .Between the petiole and the axis {^ntrapetxolar). 

Iiitraphilo3opliic, -plantar, -pleural, 
-polar, -protoplasmic, -pulmonary, -rec- 
tal, -retinal : see Intua- pref, 

Intrarious (intrea*ri3s), cu rar£» [f. late L. /«- 
trdri'Us (f. intrd within + -dri-us, -ary) -h -ous. 
Cf. F. hitraire^ (See quot.) 

tSss Mayne Expos, Lcx.^ Intrariusy applied by L. C. 
Richard to the embrj’o, when it is contained in the albu- 
men : intrarious. 

f Intraru'pt, a. Obs, [var. of Interrupt, with 
confusion of prefixes: cf. It. intrarompere to inter- 
rupt (Florio, = Interrupted. 

C1440 Pariojtope 56^ Hit shall be intrarupt for me. 
Xn'toaseptal (intraseptal), a. [f. Intra- i + 

L. sept-um partition -h -al.] Situated within a 
septum or partition ; said ^sp, of the chambers en- 
closed by each pair of mesenteries in Anthozoa, 
i833 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Lt/e 725 When the 
mesenteries [in Anihazoa\ are paired, the two members of 
every pair inclose a space which is known as intra-septal, 
the spaces between adjacent pairs being termed inter-septal. 

Intraserous, -spinal, -station, etc. : see 
Intra- pref, 

f Intra’ste, v, Obs, [f. In adv, + irnstt Trust.] 
irans. To trust in. (Perh. to be read as two words.) 

c 1460 Tovjneley Myst, xxv. 182, I byd the noght abaste, 
bot boldly make you bowne, With toyles that ye inlraste, 
And dyng that dastard downe. 

Intrastitial (intrasti'Jal), a. Phys, [From in- 
ierstilial with intentional change of prefix.] Oc- 
curring within the ultimate microscopical cells or 
fibres which compose an organ. 

1873 T. H. Green Intrad, Pathol, (ed. 2) 55 These two 
procoses . . go hand in hand together, the interstitial in- 
filtration inducing the intrastitial degeneration. 

Intrastromal, -susception, -tarsal, etc. : 
see Intra- pref, 

+ I*lltrat, Obs, [a, L. intrat *(he) enters*, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of intrdre to enter. Cf. exit^ 

An entrance of a character upon the stage. 

a x6si J. Smith Sit. Disc, vi, 300 Exits and tntrats upon 
this prophetical stage beingmade, .in an invisible manner. 

i-Imtrate. Obs, [var. of En’tr.vie: cf. It. 
entrata income, and Intrado.] Income, revenue. 

1338 Stakkey Englaxxdw, ii. 186 To make a rekenyng and 
count . .of al hys inirate, renlys, and reuenewys, 

Intratelltiric (-tel^u^-rik), a, Geol. [f. In- 
TBA- I + L,^ telUis, ieUftr'e/it earth (cf. telltinc), 
Anglicized immediately from Ger, viiraicllurisch, Rosen- 
husch Mikroslt. Physiogr. Mineral, (ed. 2) II.‘ 8.] 
Occurring, taking place, or formed in the interior 
of the earth; hypogene; intratelluric period^ a I 
period or stage of crystallization, etc., passed under 
the surface of the earth. 

1BS9 Nature 17 Jan. 273/2 After their .slow development 
in the magma during an intra-telluric period. 
Intraterritorial, -thecal, -thoracic, -tra- 
cheal, etc. : see \'^rv,\-pref. 

Intratropical (-trp pikal), a. [Intra- i.] 
Situated or occurring within the tropics ; = Inteb- 
TROPicAL, Tropical. 

^ 181X Edin, Rev, XIX. 184 The Cerealiaare not cultivated 
in the intra-tropical part of Mexico. xS8o Nature s Jan. 
210/1 During extensive intra-tropical rains. 

Intratubal, -umbilical: see Intra- 
Intrauuce, obs. form of Entrance sb. 
Intra-urban, -urethral : see Intra- 
Intra-Uterine (intraiyK terin, -ain), a, [f. 
Intra- i + L. uterus : cf. ulerijie.'\ Situated, 
occurring, or passed within the uterus or womb ; 
relating to this stage of an animaUs life. 

iZiS-6 Todd Cyct, Auat. 1. 69/2 In the early periods of 
intra-utcrine life. x86a H. Spencer First Princ. ii. xH. § 03 
(1875) 279 An intra-utcrine biography beginning with hini 
os a microscopic germ. 

Intrava^nal, -valvular : see Intra- pref, 
Intravasatiou (intreewastf'-yoa). Path, [f. 
Intra- , after Extravasation,] The entrance into 
vessels of matters formed in the surrounding tissues. 

1674 C. GooDall Coll.^ Physic, Find. (1676) 82 W'hat is 
said of extravasation and intravasationindeathsappro.nches. 
1887 Syd, Soc, Lex.^ Intravasatiou, the entrance of pus or 
other morbid product into blood-vessel or a lymphatic 
through an aperture made in it by an abscess or an ulcer. 

Intravascular (-vx-3ki;<I5i), a. Anat. and 
Path. y. IsXBA- I + L. vastul-um vessel : cf. vas- 
cular^ Situated or occurring within a vessel of 
an animal or plant, esp. within a blood-vessel. 
(In quot. 1S76 app. erron. for ISTEiiVASOutAii.) 

1876 tr. IFagneds Gen. Pathol, 154 The spleen, Hver, and 
rnarrow of bones contained cinnabar in the intravascular 
tUsues at nearly the same time and in equal degrees, x^y 
Syd. See, Lex., tntravaseutar clotting, the production of 
a blood<loi within the blood-vessels. 

Intravenous (intravrngs), a, [f. I.vtba- i -p 
L. ven-a vein : cf. venous. Cf. F. intravelneux 
(Liltrc Suppl^^ Existing or taking place within 
a vein or the veins. 

*847“9ToDDO'c/.vl/;a/. IV. 102/1 Inira-venoos Fomutions 


are produced by evolution of absorbed elements. 1876 
Harley Mat, Med, (cd. 6) xio Intravenous injections of 
ammonia have also l>een suggested. 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases viii. 167 They then immunised- a horse by intra- 
venous injections of living virulent cultures. 

Hence Intrave'nonaly adv. 

1897 d.llbtttt's Syst, Med, II. 821 When the venora is in- 
travenously introduced there is an extraonJinary and imme- 
diate diminution of the white cells. 

Intraventricular (-ventrHd/?lai), a. Anat. 
[f. Intra- i + L. veutricul-uSf •tint Ventricle ; 
cf. ventricular^ Situated or contained within a 
ventricle of the brain or heart. 

iZ&z Pop. Sci. Monthly 173 The intraventricular 

portion of the left corpus striatum, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Intraventricxdar Jtuid, the fluid contained within the ven- 
tricles of the brain or heart. 

Intraversable (intrm-vajsab’l), a. [In- 3.J 
Th.it cannot be, traversed or crossed. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev, I. 442 It is then shut up as 
a sen-port by intraversable gulfs of ice. 

t Intra*verae, ?/. Obs, [?f. 1 n-2 + Traverse 
v.^ irans, ? 7 'o cross, intersperse. 

x6o7 Walkinctom Opt. Glass Pref. (1664) 15 That I should 
intraverse, and interlard my speeches with lively conceits. 

Intrav6*rtebrate, a. Zool. rare^^, [ad. 
mod.L. intrdvcrtebrdluSi used by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire as below: see Intra- and Vertebrate.] 
Having an internal bony skeleton ; = V ertebrate. 
Also Xutravo'rtebxated a, 

1855 ^Iayne Expos, Lex., Intraverlehratus, applied by 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, who restores to a similar tj'pe of or- 
ganization the articulated and the vertebrated animals, to 
those having their osseous covering within the body, in dis- 
tinction from those in which it is exterior: intra vertebrated. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intravertebrate. 

Intravesical, -vitelline, -xylary : see 
Intba- pref. 

flntrayl, obs. f. Entbail to entwine. 
Hence lutrayling //f. a. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F///73 The pyllers wrapped in 
a wrethe of golde curiously wroughte and Intrayled. 1622 
Wither Rlistr, Pkilar.^\is.{\(>ypitzi In those faire curled 
snares They are bam^red unawares; And compeld toswe.nre 
a duty To her sweet Intrayling beauty. 

I'ntrayle, obs. form of Entbail sblt 
^1440 Promp. Parv. zGa/iz Intraylc, or yssu of a dede 
beeste, vttcsti[ii\um. et alia infra in issn. 

+ Intrayn, obs. f. Entrain ».i, to draw on or in. 
i6es Sylvester Dn Barias ii. iii. iv. Captaines 379 Still 
fainins so, TUI (poittick) he hath in-tr,ayn’d the Foe Right to 
his Ambush. 

Intreague, obs. form of Intbigue. 
Intreaaure, variant of Entbeasobe v. 
Intreat, obs. or arch, form of Enteeat. 
t Intrea’taljle, Obs. [ad. E. iutraitable 
(t6th c. in LiUte), f. iraiter to treat, after L. in- 
tractCibilis •. see Intb-vctable.] That cannot be 
treated with ; inexorable. 

«S09 Barclav Shyp 0/ Polys (1874) It. 115 No thynge we 
muse on deth : but despyse liis furour intretable whiche 
sure shall come. 1514 — Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. CPercy Soc.) 
p. Ixxi, Fearefuil is Labour. .a monster intreatable. Z598 
Bernard Terence. Pliormio iii. u. 420 So intreatable, as that 
you can be appeased neither by piety nor by prayer. 
Intrea'table, a. 2, obs. f. Entbeatable, easy to 
be entreated. liitreatance, -treater, -treaty, 
etc., obs. ff. Entkeatancb, etc. 

Xntredite, obs. form of Intebdict. 

Intrel, obs. form of Entbail sb. 
t Intre-mbled, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + 
Teerble -t- -ED 1 ; after OF. entrembU ‘ agile 
comme par un tremblement’ (Godef.).] Shaken 
with fear, trembling. So Intre'rabling ppl. a, 
(an attempt to conform the word to iremblinf). 

1627 Feltham Resolves ii. [i.] xiii. (1628) 37 Into what a 
trepidation of (he soule, does fe.nre decline the Coward T 
how it Downes the head in the intrembled bosome? [.yo 
edd. 1636, 1647, » cdd. 1677, 1696 intrembling.] 

+ Intreiii0*iidous,<z. Obs, rare. [In- 3.] Erron. 
used for ; Devoid of fear. 

■ 1^59 Pell hnpr. Sea 220 None, .can be found . .resem- 
bling this intremendous and fearless crc.'iture [the WhaleJ. 
Intremet, variant of ENTRuaiETB, Obs. 
Intrench (intre*nj), V. [f. In- 1 + Trench.] 

1. Irans. To make a trench in ; to furrow. 

*7S4 P- H. Hiberjiiad 37 Intrench'd her Forehead, horrent 
stands her Hatr. *871^ L. Stephen Ptaygr, Europe vi, 
(1894) X44 Towers of ice intrenched by deep crevasses. 

2. Variant of Entrench v., q.v. 
tliitre'nchant,a.i Obs. rare— [f.lN-i* + 

Tbrnchant a . ; but the passive sense, in Shaks., is 
irregular.] 

1. Not trenchant or cutting, rare — '*. 

2. Incapable of being cut. 

x6o5 Shaks. Macb. v. viin 9 Thou loosest labour, As easie 
may'st thou the intrenchant Ayre Svith thy keene' Sword 
impresse, as make me bleed. 

Intrenchant (iotremjant), a.“ rare ” K [f. 
In adv. i or a -i- Trenchant ; the passive sense is 
irregular.] Cutting in, penetrating. 

tZp Neiv Mout/dy Mag. XXXVII. 37 What fearful 
gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this ! 

Intrencher (intre*nJoi). rare, [f. Intrench, 
Entubncu z^. -i'-EBl,] One who makes trenches. 


x 834 Century blag, Nov. 102/x Their fighting redeemed 
well their shortcomings as intrenchers. 

Intreiicliiiig,-iiient: sccEntrenchinGj-jiekt. 
Intrepid (intrepid), a. [ad. L. intrepid-us. 
f. in- y Irepiilus alarmed; cf. F. intrepide 

(16th c. in Littre).] Of persons and personal 
qualities : Fearless ; undaunted ; daring ; brave. 

1697 Drvden Virg. /Eneid Ded, (R.), That quality [N-alour], 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage. Ibid, 
Georg. IV. 122 The two contending Princes . . Intrepid thro' 
the midst of Danger go. X738 Glover Leonidas r. 214 
Three hundred more^ compleat ih' intrepid hand. x;66 
Goldsm. Fic. IF, xxviii, ‘ Where, sir, is your fortitude?’ re- 
turned my son with an intrepid voice. X833 Hr. Martiss.w 
Fr. IFines Pol, iii, 42 Is there to be no pride in intrepid 
patriotism ? 1854 Wiseman' Fabiola 11. xxv. 288 She sicxxl 
intrepid and unmoved before him. 

Intrepidity (intr/pi*diti). [f. as prec. + -irr. 
Cf. F. mtrJpidiid (17th c. in Hatz.-Daim.}.] The 
quality of being intrepid ; fearlessness ; firmness of 
mind in the presence of danger ; couriige, boldness. 

170^ Loud. Gas. No. 4058/2 The Intiepedity of Your 
Admiral. 1764 Reid Inquiry ii. § 6. jo8^ It required an un- 
common degree of philosophical intrepidity. 1^3 Mackin- 
tosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 242 Intrepidity in the 
discharge of professional duty is so common a quality at 
the Englhh Bar. X865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xvi. lii. (18^2) 
VI. 262 He [Saxe] had perfect intrepidity; not to be flurried 
by any amount of peril or confusion. 

Intrepidly (intre'pidli), adv, [f. lNTaEPJD+ 
-LY -.] In an inlrepid manner ; fearlessly, boldly. 

0x720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) /FX*r. (1753) I. 

Caesar, still intrepidly serene, Goes proudly on, despising 
us, and danger x868 Milman St. Paul s 129 Those brothers 
who so intrepidly resisted.. x883 A. T. PfERSoa Evo/ig. 
JFork vi. 60 Intrepidly indifferent to either coiiiplioient or 
censure. 

lutrepidness (intre*pldnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intrepid; intrepidity. 

1627 Donne Serm. xlvii. 473 No apprehensions of Death 
removed him from his holy intrepidnesse, and religious 
Constancy, 17^1 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1. Ixxvii. ^32 
You told me, sir, last night, of your inlrepidncss : I think 
you are the boldest man I ever met with. 

Iiitre3(s, var. of Entress Obs.-, entrance. 

Intress, var. of Intehess Obs.^ interest. 
Intrete, -er, obs. forms of Entreat, -er. 
I*n-tri‘a3igle. Math, [Cf. In-circle.] A tri- 
angle inscribed in a circle or other figure, 
t Intribu'tion. Obs. rare-^. [ad, L. inlrt- 
hutibtuem, from intribn^re to contribute.] 

2656 Blount Clossogr., Intribuiion, contribution or lot- 
mony p.tid for L-ands. 

+ I*lltrical)le) Obs. [a, obs. F. iuiricahlt 
(14th c. in Godef.), f. L. type ^intrtcdhilis^ f. 
trlcare to entangle : see Intricate.] Entangling, 
perplexing *, entangled, intricately involved. 

a 2540 Barnes Wks. (2573) 278/2 Now here haue I aun- 
swered, to an intricable doubt. x6xa Shelton n*- 
vii, 282 They shall remalne captiue, and intangjed in the 
intricable amorous net, i6»x Burton Auat. Md, 
to Rdr. 64 A labyrinth of intricable questions, unprofitable 
contentions . , one calls it [School divinity]. 
Intricacy (i'ntrikasi). [f. next : see -acV.J 

1. The quality or state of being intricate ; com- 
plexity ; complicated or involved condition. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (16121366 Our.. Method 
wherein we now execute lawes and dispatch, with 
inlricacie, ihe Collections and businesse.s for ihe ueaJc 
publike. 26x9 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers (Camucm '©7 
It is a buisines of much Intricasie. 1697 Drvpcn rxe/- 
Georg. (X721) I. Ess. 201 It often puzzles the Reader wittv 
the Intricacy of its Notions. 271* Addison ^0. 37 
f 3 The modern Tragedy excels that of Greece and Roine, 
in the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable. 1753 
garth Anal. Beauty v. 28 The beauty of a compoicd m* 
tricacy of form. 1830 Herschel Stud Nat. Phil. 24? 
mathematical theory of the propagation of sound .. 1/ one 
of the utmost intricacy, 2866 Rogers Aerie. .[• Prices 1. 
XX. 5x2 The lock must have varied in value, according *0 
its size and to the intricacy of its workmanship. 

2. quasi-fw/fr. An instance of this condition ; a 
complication ; an entangled or involved slate of 
affairs ; a perplexing difficulty. 

_i6ix CoTCR., litirique, an inlricacie, Laborinth, Max^.. 
dtlBcuItie. 2628 Lu Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 255 ’“'“' 
off these intricacies : set downe a time, beyond which no 
conlrouersie shall depend in Court, a 1661 Fuller Itoriniee 
(1840) II. 487 Because the sun doth not so much dry ^ 
intricacies of such flowers which are duplicated. *79® 
Morse Anter. Geog. II. 606 Twelve palaces, and 
houses, the intricacies of which occasion Its name. 

Scott Kenilw. vjii, He conducted Tressillan .. througn a 
long intricacy of passages. 2874 L. Stephen Hours w 
Library{i^2) I. ix.316 Every Intricacy was plainly mappeu 
out in hU own mind. , * % 

Xntxdcate (i'ntrikt^), a, (jiJ.) (In 5 interkat.) 
[ad, L. intriedi-us, pa. pple, of intrUdrt to entan- 
gle, perplex, embarrass, f. in- (I^'^) f 
trifles, toys, quirks, tricks, perplexities, Irtcdrt to 
raise difficulties, play tricks.] 

1 . Perplexingly entangled or involved ; inter- 
winding in a complicated manner. 

*579 ^ K. Ded. Spenser's S/uph, Cal., The lh«" 
selucs being so auncicnt, the knitting of them so short a 
intricate. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 569 "H'®. ,Vlni 
intricat winding of the serpents, clasping and knitting tnc 
about. 1632 Lithcow 'J'rav, v. 100 Wre-sthng 
intricale paths of Kockes : two.. broke their ncckes. 
Cowley Wish Wks. 2711 III. 43 Tho* be sit upon the 
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Place Of Judgment with a learned Face Intricate as the 
L.aw. X703 Maundrell Journ. Jeriis. U732) 79 From this 
place you proceed in an intricate way amongst Hills and 
Valleys. xSaa Scott Nigel lii, At the end of one of those 
intricate and narrow lanes. X892 Stevenson Across the 
Plains i Jlount St. Helena. .looks down on much green 
intricate country. 

b. Entoviol. Of markings ; see quot. 
i8a6 Kirby & Si*. EntomoL IV. 274 Intricate, When 
depressions or elevations so run into each other as to be 
difficult to tr.Tce. 

2 . Of thoughts, conceptions, statements, etc. : 
Perplexingly involved or complicated in meaning ; 
entangled; obscure. 

CX470 Henryson Pablcs xii. {IVol^ and Lamb) tax 
(Hannatyne MS.) O man of law lat be thy sutelte, With 
wys jympis, and frawdis interkat. 15*9 RIore Dyaloge i. 
Pref. Ajb/i Fyndyng oure treatye so dyuerse and so 
long, and sume tyme such wyse intrycate that my self 
could not wythout labour call it orderly to mind. 1599 
Life More in Word.sw. Eccl, Biog. (1853) II. 52 Now is the 
commondawe of this realme so intricate . . as it would 
requier a whole and entire man, all his life tyme .. to come 
to anye excellencie therein. X683 Cualkhill Thealma d* 
Cl, 05 He .. could clear The doubts that puzzle the strong 
working brain, And make the intricat’st anigmas plain. 
17x9 Young Renenge ii. i, Give me your maze Of gloomy 
thought, and intricate design. ^ 1849 AIacaulay Hist, Eng, 
vi. 11.25 According to the Intricate and subtle rule which 
was then in force. 

f 3. = Intbic.vted. Const, luith^ in, Obs, 

xS*6 Pilgr. Per/, (1331) 58 Be thou neuer .. intricate, 
busyed or troubled in the defautes or offences of other. 
15*8 Roy Rede Me (.\rb.i 91 They kepe none of all the 
thre [vows] With mundane affections intricate. 

+ B. sb. Something intricate ; an intricacy. Obs, 

x6ss Chr. in Arm, i. 127 Satan labours to puzzle 

the Christian with nice questions, that meeting with such 
intricates in his Christian course . . he may be made, either 
to give over, or go on heavily. 

Intricate (i*ntrik^t), v. Now rare. Also 6 
en-. [f, L. intrlcdt-^ ppl. stem of intriedre to 
entangle : see prec. Cf. Enthike.] 

1. trans. To render intricate ; to make (a thing) 
involved or obscure; to complicate. 

1564 Brief Exam, Atj, Such [questions] as be intricated 
with great controuersies amongest godly men. 1624 Hey> 
WOOD Gunaik. iv.^ t68 This I^abyrinth . . b^tng a house so 
intricated with windings and turnings this way and that 
way, 1649 Bi*. Hall Cases Consc, vi. (1654) 45 How ever 
the matter may be intricated by passing through many 
perhaps unknowing hands. Z67K R. Bohun ll^ind 278 
Woods, thus [with wonderful entanglings] rent asunder and 
intricated. x683 Pax Cleri Pro Rege 43 Why does he 
. . labour to perplex and intricate the meaning of Dr. Sher* 
lock's plain words? CX748 Voltaire in W, Bayne fames 
Thomson ix. (1808) 150 ^lr« Thomson's tragedies seem to me 
wisely intricated and elegantly writ. X900 Dundee . 4 dver^ 
User 8 June 4 It so Intricated peace de.sires with war 
menaces as to begin the campaign on a scale of disastrous 
military inefficiency. 

2. To entangle or ensnare (an animal or person) ; 
to involve in toils; to embarrass, perple.x. 

X548 Act^i^ 3 Edxo, Vlf c. 21 § X They myght..be lesse 
entricated and troubled withe the Chardee of householde. 
1566 Fainter Pal. Pleas. (Marsh) I. ZS9, I am so intricated 
in the Labarinthe of my unbndeled will. 1579 Fenton 
Guieciard. v. (1599) 227 The Frenchmen beginning to intri- 
cate and intangle themselues, fell to flying. 1649 Jkr. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp.wx. hA Sect. xvi. X34 Like wilde beasts Intricat- 
ing them.selves by their impatience, a 1734 Nortii Exam. 
(1740) 57 This speculum of his own ignorance .. did so in- 
tricate and embarrass his understanding. 

Hence I'ntrioated ppl, a., entangled, involved 
in toils ; Tntricatins ^b/. sb., entanglement. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Contortulus, .. wrested, 
wrethed, intricated, coneJused. 1628 Donne Serm. cxxxiv. 
V, 407 Intricated entangled conscience ! 1632 Lithgow 
Trav, II. 66, I left the turmoyling dangers of the intricated 
lies of the lonean and Adriaticall seas. X649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt, Exemp. ir. Disc. ix. § 22. 1x7 To the intricating of the 
judgement, to the dishonour of Religion. 1798 Pennant 
Hiudoostan II. 340 The various great rivers which form so 
many intricated windings. 

Intricately (imtrikJtli), adv, [f. Intbic.vte 
a, + -LY-.] In an intricate manner or state ; com- 
plicatedly ; with intricacy or perplexity. In En- 
toinol. With intricate sculpture or markings. 

XS5* Huloet, Intricately, X593 Christ's 

T. (1613) 140 They labour not to speake properly, but intri- 
cately. x6oz Daniel Civ. JPars vi. Ixxxiv, The sword.. 
Must cut this knot so intricately tyde. X656 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 1. iSi Upon the accounts of subsidies this 
gentleman leaves it very intricately. X768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1834) I. 473 Through a thoasand intricately-windiug 
channels. 

I'ntricateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being intricate ; intricacy. 

^ rtX586 Sidney Arciulia (1622) 54 Thertn he found such 
iiitricatenesse, that he could see no way to lead him out of 
the maze. X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 441 Tlien doe also 
appear a certaiue intricatenesse and a perplexity In the pro* 
ceedings thereof. X685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. iv. 72 The 
intricateness and Importance of the subject hindered me 
from making it shorter. 

+ latirica^tion. Obs. [p.d.mtd.'L.vtlrTcdlidn- 
eni, n, of action from intriedre (see Intuicate a.) ; 
cf. F. iutrication ( 14 th c. in Godef,’).] The action 
of intricating or condition of being intricated ; 
complication, entanglement. 

. *43*750 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 9 Atlendenge the Intricacion 
ine.\iricable \inextricabUem aitcudens intricatsonem] of 
this labor presente as oflhemaseof Dedalinus, XS3* Mors 


Confut. Tiudale Wks. 6x5/2 For the auoydyng of all in- 
tricacion wherof, 1 purposelye forbare to putte m the Pope 
as parte of the diffimeyon of the church. XS48 Patten 
Ex^, Scot, in Arb. Garner III. 120 It should be too much 
an intricaiion to the matter. XS79TWVND Phisicke agst. 
Fqrt. w. £p. Ded. z6oa, The indissoluble knottes and in- 
trications of matters. i66x Boyle Exainen Wks. 1772 I. 
240, 1 do not see liow the motus eircnlaris simplex should 
need to be superadded to the contact or intrication of the 
cohering firm corpuscles, to procure a cohesion. 1773 J. 
"9,0%% Fratricide ill. 732 (MS.) Much delay’d, Thus dark, 
by intrications in their way, And many a mazy Labyrinth. 
'I'Intriea'tor. Obs, rare^^. [agent-n. in Lat. 
form f. intriedre to entangle : see Intbicate a,'\ 
An cntangler ; one who complicates. 

. x6iz .CoTGR., Embarasseur, an intricator, pesterer.^ Ibid,, 
Trigaut, an intricator, intangler, perplexer of a businesse* 

Intrick, var. Entbike Obs . : see Intuike. 

Ii Intrixo. Obs. [It. intrico (Florio, 1598): 
see Intrigue.] An intricacy ; a maze. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Jpilliams i. (1602) X2 The potions of 
School Divinity wrought easily with him, so that he w.xs 
not lost a whit in their Intricoes any further than they lose 
themselves. 

f Intrie*, v. Obs, rare“K [f. In- ^ + tne, Tby 
v.j trans. To put in, introduce, add. 

e X420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 355 To clcy fit chalk the firthe 
part intrie Of gipse [L si argillx et cretx quariavt partem 
gyPsi misceas). 

Intrigant, -ante : see Intrigu.\nt, -ante. 

II l2ltri*gO. Obs, Also intriego, intriguo. [It, 
intrigo\ see Intbigue.] Intrigue jA 
1648 Kinfs Gracious Messages for Peace 110 The deep 
subtilty and intrigo of it was not then apparent. X656 
Earl Monm. Advt.fr, Pamass. 243 How to explain. .all 
the cunning intriegoes used m times of peace and war, in 
the government of their states. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trazu 
225 The Intrigo's of State. X676 Shadwell Virtuoso i. 6, 

I have indeed to night an Intriguo with a Lady. 

b. Spec. The plot of a play; = Intrigue jA 3. 

X672 ViLLiERS (Dfc. Buckhm.) Rehearsal i. (Arb.) 29 The 
Plot . . the Intngo's now quite out of my bead. 2672 Mar- 
vell Reh. Trattsp, 1. 11. 

Intriguant, -gant (!-ntrig 5 iit, F. fntr/gan), 
sb. and a. [a. F. intriguant,- pr. pple. of intriguer 
to Iotriguk; nlso intrigant, ad. It. intrigante-l 

A. sb. An intriguer. 

*781 Bentham /FX-r. (1843) 93 One of the busiest and 

most successful of intriguants. 1794 Anter, St. Papers, 
For. Relat. (1832) 1. 403 (Stanf.) Putting off the characier 
of minister to put on that of intriguant, X809 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1837) IV. 507 [He] has ceruinly the mind 
and manners of an intrigant. X846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 
(1833) 25 The appearance of Farren in the part of the am- 
bitious intriguant. x886 Century Mag. Nov, 33/x Illiterate 
intriguants . . insisted on shaping legislation according to 
their own fancy. 

B. adj. Intriguing ; scheming. 

x89y African Critic 21 Aug. 324 The most unscrupulous 
and intriguant amongst the Continental oligarchies. 

II lutricfuante, -gante (intrigamt, F. ptn- 

ga*ht). [F, intriguante, 'gante, fern, of intru 
giiantj 'gant : see prec.] A woman who intrigues. 

x6o6 Mar. Edgewobtii Leonora (1833) 34 hid*, de P 

is a perfect specimen of the combination of an intrigante 
and an ilegante. 2823 Byron yua$t xiv. Ixiii, Her CJmce 
too pass’d for being an intrigante . . One of those pretty, 
precious plagues which haunt A lover with caprices soft 
and dear, x8z9 Lytton Devereux ill. vii, hly Mistress 
was the greatest intriguante of her party. x8s6 Vaughan. 
Mysticsww.vf, (i860) 11. 51 That he must toil in obscurity. . 
to subserve the ambition of an implacable intriguante. 

Intrigue (iutrrg), sb. Also 7 in-, entreague, 
intreguo, -iegue ; intrigue, -egue. [a. F. t/t- 
trigue, formerly (16-1 7th c.), nd. It. ;>/- 
trigo, -ico, f. intrigare, -care to intricate, entangle, 
entrap L. intriedre : see Intricate a.] 
f 1 . Intricacy, complexity ; a complicated con- 
trivance; a maze, a labyrinth. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intrigue, an intricacy, labyrinth, 
maze, incumbrance, difficulty. Cressy. 1660 Chas. Ills 
escape fr. JVorces/erm Select, fr. Harl. Mise. (1793)382 
His majesty was had to his lodging, and the intrigues of it 
shewn him. 1673 Ray Trav. {1738) I. 419 A famous engine 
to raise up water . . There is so little of it remaining that it 
is impossible thence to find out all the contrivance and 
intrigue of it. 1686 Goad Cefest.' Bo*Ues 1. iv. ii No finite 
Knowledge can be comprehensive of an Effect .. in every 
minute Intrigue of Nature. 

tb. Jig. An intricate or complicated state of 
affairs ; an involved mode of action. Obs. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhit. (L.), There are so many 
cerLTin but indiscernible fallibilities, so many intrigues of 
fancy in the disputers. 1693 South Strut. 332 To look into 
the little intrigues of matter and motion. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (17x4) L 106 To unravel (if I may say so) all the 
Intreagues betwixt God and Man. 

2 , The exertion of tortuous or underhand in- 
Buence to accomplish some purpose; underhand 
plotting or scheming. 

x668 E. Howard Usurper Ep. A ij b, Intregue (the true 
Soul and Genius of the Stage).^ 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
VI. Wks. 18x3 VI. 107 A spirit of action and intrigue is 
infused into all its membcA. s8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. IV. iii. 2x0 A complicated scene.. of plotting and intrigue. 

b. (with //.) A plot to accomplish a purpose 
by tortuous or underhand influence. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 23 According to the 
mysteries and intrigues of State. *692 Drvde.n Js*/. Eure- \ 
vtonCs Ess. 345 He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, F.tc- I 
tions, and Tumults. 1767 funius Lett, xv. 63 You have I 


fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition. 2869 Free* 
‘ MAN Norm. Couq. III. xii. 121 It is also quite possible that 
thePrimateof Normandy hiniselfhadasharein his brother’s 
intrigues. 

•f" y. The plot of a play, poem, or romance. Obs. 
x6^i Davenant Gondiberi Pref. 23 The third [act] makes 
a visible correspondence in the undcr-walks (or lesser in- 
trigues) of persons; and ends with an ample turn of the 
mam design. 1676 Coles, Entreague, .. also a story (after 
many entangled p.issages) brought to a calm end. 1678 
PHiLLire (ed. 4) s. V, Intricacy, Also Intrigue or lutreaque, 
the various and subtle intercourse of passages in the Plot 
of .a Play. 2725 Pope Odyss. I. Viezo Epic Poem p. xv, As 
these Causes are the Beginning of the Action, the opposite 
Designs against that of the Hero are the iMIddle of ir, and 
form that Difficulty or /n/r/jfwewhich makes up the greatest 
part of the Poem. 

4. Clandestine illicit intimacy between a man and 
a woman ; a liaison. 

x668 Charleton Ephes. 4- Cvum. Matrons 11. Pref., She in 
like manner falls into an Intrigue (as they nowadays call it). 
2673^ Dryde.n Marr. d la Mode ii. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 279 
Intrigue, Philotis ! that's an old phrase ; I have laid that 
word by ; amour sounds better. 27x2 Steele Spect. No. 276 
r I Taken in an Intrigue with another Alan’s Wife. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 276 In Shiraz, where intrigues 
among married W’omen are very rife. 

b, trans/. The combination of queen and knave 
in certain games of cards. 

2830 ‘Eidraii Trebor’ Hoyle made familiar, Pope Joan 
82 Matrimony is the king and queen, and Intrigue the knave 
and q^ueen of trumps; the players of these cards take the 
pools belonging to them. Ibid. 83 The game [of Matrimony] 
consists of five chances, viz. Matrimony, which is king .and 
queen*. Confederacy, king and knzixei Intrigue, quten and 
knave [etc-]. 2887 W// Year Round 5 Feb. 66 There was In- 
trigue, that unhallowed flirtation between Queen and Knave. 
Intrigue (inlrrg), v. Also 7 intreag. [a. F. 
inirigtte-r, ad. It. intrigare L. intriedre : see In- 
tricate a, OF. had entriquer, intriquer, whence 
Ektrike, Intuike.] 

1. trans. To trick, deceive, cheat ; to embarrass, 
puzzle, perplex. Now rare. 

2622 Trav. Four Englishm. 68 He that trusleih to a 
Greeke, Shall be Intreaged, and still to seeke. 2703 Maun- 
DHELL Journ, Jems. (2721) 233 Who. .were basely intrigu’d 
by the People . . and forc’d to redeem their Lives at a great 
Sum of Money. 2794 S. \Yilliams Vermont 40 To intrigue 
and txiffie a brave and meritorious people out of their rights 
and liberties. 2894 Month Alay 222. 2896 IVestm, Gas. 

1 May 2(1 The authorship of the piece . . attributed by Air. 
W— , intent upon intriguing the public, to a ‘ Alemcer of 
Parliament'. 

2. To entangle, involve ; to cause to be entangled 
or involved, to implicate. Now rare. 

axbj7 Barrow IVks. (1686) 11. Serm. xxill. ^38 It doth 
not seem worth the while.. with more subtilty to intrigue the 
Point. 2682 J. Scott Chr. Life i. iv. (R.)^ How doth ft perplex 
and intrigue the whole course of your lives, and intangle ye 
in a labyrinth of knavish tricks and collusions. 2690 Child 
Disc, Trade Pref. (16^4) 43 The way. .is not. .hidden from 
us in the dark, or Intrigued with difficulties. 2899 Speaker 
4 Feb. 252/2 This intrigues us against h’is Holiness.^ 

3. intr. To carry on a secret amour or illicit in- 
timacy ; to have a liaison. 

2660 Pefys Diary 10 Dec, He and others had intrigued 
with her often. 2666 Ibid. 25 OcL, All the^ people .. do 
make no scruple of s^ing that the King do intrigue with 
Mrs. Stewart. 2720 K Ward Vulgus Brit, xl 28 So Jilts 
wed those they ne’er affected, Purely l’ intrigue the less sus. 
peeled. 2679 Froude Cxsarxx. 219 He had intrigued with 
a Vestal virgin. 

4. intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming ; to employ secret inlluence for the ac- 
complishment of designs ; to make an intrigue. 

a 27x4 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 132^ (R.) That the cardinal 
of York was not salisfled to be intriguing for the popedom 
after his death, but w;as aspiring to it while be was alive. 
2792 Gouv. AIorris in Sparks Life 4* IVrii. (18321 I. 334 
They tell me that the Queen is now intriguing with Mira- 
beau. 2849 AIacaulay/Z/V/, Eng. vi. II. 255 That fortnight 
Rochester pused in intriguing and imploring. 2874 Grfkn 
Short Hist. ii. § 8. 204 At Rome, at Paris the agents of the 
two powers Intrigued against each other. 

t b. trans. To plot ; to scheme for. Obs. 

2747 H, Walpole Lett, to M<*-un 26 June, The Duchess 
of Queensberry has at last been at court; a point she has 
been intriguing these two years. 

C. To bring or get by intrigue. 

2673 O. Walker Educ. 11. vii. (cd, 2) 277 Whose designs 
are to intrigue themselves into business, 2839 Standard 
IS May in Spirit Metro/ol. Couserv. Press (18401 I. 378 
The charge against Lord Ciintcrbury, that he had intrigued 
out Lord Alelbourne. 2839 John Bull 28 July ibid, II. 253 
A bill for giving a charter to Birmingham was shamefully 
smuggled and intrigued through, 2844 TSxsx-s^isConwgsl’V 
I. ii. x2 Rigby, who bad already intrigued himself into a .sub- 
ordinate office. Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Feb., He would 

have been ousted or intrigued out of office some vearsago. 

. Intrigner (intrrgsi). [f. prec . +-eb k Cf.P. 
znirigiteur (17th c.).] One wbo intrigues; one 
who carries on a tortuous or underhand plot ; a 
secret schemer or manoeuvTer, esp. in politics. 

2667 Pepvs Diary 28 OcL, He never was an intriguer in 
his life, nor will 2720 Steele Taller No. 193 r 3 
A Gentleman of the Inns of Court, ^d deep Intriguer, 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace m Wks. VIII. 240 All the in- 
triguers in foreign politicks, all the .'Dies, all the intelli- 
gencers... -ictcd solely upon that pnncipJc- 2844 Kj.sclakc 

Eolhen vi. (1878) 85 T*hey [the Greeks] were intngucrs- 

gcncral of S. W. Asia. ^ ^ ^ , 

b. One who carries on an inlngue or liaison, 
a 27x9 Addison (J.), I desire that intriguers will not make 
a pimp of my lion, and convey their iboughts to one 
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another. 2773 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, He. .was in his youtli 
a bold intriguer and a gay companion. 

Intriguery (intrf-gari). rare. [f. prec. +- t 3 . 
Cf. -EB'X 1 b.] The practice of intriguing. 

■ 1823 Byron LeL to Moore 2 Feb., Tell me what is going 
on in the way of intrignery. 

t Intri’guess. Obs, [f. Iktrigu(er + -ess. 
(Perh. after ^ , .uitrigiteiise (17th c.); but the 
proper Eng. form would be inirig2teressJ\ A 
female intriguer. 

ti 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 180 His lady being a most 
violent intriguers in bu.siness. — Exam. (1740) 297 The 
Wife, .was a compleat lntrigue.s.s. [1809 Mar. Edgeworth 
J'ales Fash. Life III. Mancejrjring\. 4 iioie.'l 
Zntriguin^ (intrrgig), vbl. sb. [f. Intrigue 
z;. + -iNGb] The action of the verb Intrigue, • 
i8i3{riV/r) Suppressed Evidence or Royal Intriguing, being 
a History of the Courtship [etc.] of the Princess of Wales. 
2840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xii, Not lying. ^ Only a little 
management, a little diplomacy, a little-— intriguing, that’s 
the word. 2890 Athcnxum 4 Oct. 441/2 There is much in- 
triguing and some play of character, atirib. 2802 Mrs. 
Croffts Salvador II. 71 A noble English. Lord of in- 
triguing memory. 

Intri’guingf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2 .] 
That intrigues ; forming secret plots or schemes. 

1682 Tate in Dryden^s Abs. <V Achit, 11. 522 Intriguing 
fops, duU jesters, and worse pimps. 1790 Burke. Fr, Rev. 
Wks. V. 41 A man much connected with literary caballers, 
and inlriguing philosophers. 1893 Uniitd Strvxct Mag, 
July 377 Turks, .governed by a lot of intriguing women. 

Hence Intxi'guingly adv^^ in an intriguing 
manner ; with secret machinations. 

2743 Richardson Pamela III. 329 Having been thus 
tempted, thus try’d, by the Man she hated not, pursued, not 
intnguingly pursuing. 2755 in Johnson. 

Intri^isli (intrf'gij), a, rare“^, [£. Intrigue 
sb. + -ISH 1.] Somewhat of the nature of intrigue. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 293 Considering the Assurance 
and Application of Women, especially to Affairs that are 
intriguvsh, we must conclude that the chief Address was to 
Mrs. Wall. 

latrignist (inur-gist). rare~^. [f. I ntwom 
+ - 1 ST.] A professional or habitual intriguer. 

1830 Amelia Opie Lei. 5 Nov. in Life xvii. (1854) 255 If I 
were a royalist, and an intriguist. 
tintrike, intryke, in trick, variants of En- 
TaiKE, Obs., to entangle. 

e 2440 Promp, Parv. 262/2 Intrykyn, or snarlyn, fnirlco, 
illaqueo. z^Si. Papers Hen. Vllt-, IV.a7o Wehavebeue 
intriked with some comberous and paynfull busynes. 2533 
More Debell, Salem xvii. Wks. 2004/2 As wililye as those 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue holpe bym to muolue and 
Inlrykc the matter, a 2548 Hall Chron,,Rich. Ill 54 b, In 
what doubtful perell we be now intricked. 

flntri’nce, a, Obs, Also intrinsa. [perh. 
abbreviated from Intbinsicate (used in same 
sense); cf. reverb for reverberate in Lear\.\. 155. 
(Godef. has OF. ininneP^ var. f, iutnnqul, in- 
iriqtii intricate.)] Intricate, entangled, involved.. 

1^5 Skaks. Lear n. il 8t Such smiling to^es as these, 
Like Rats oft bile the holy cords a twaine, which are t' 
intrince t’ vnloose. [2^5 H, H. Furness Pref Alids, NCs, 
Dr. 6 A knot too intrinse to unloose.} 

Iritriii0(intr3i’n),z/. rare, [f. In-2 + Trine, after 
It. intreare.] irans. To unite in a group of three, 
1893 C. E. N octon Dante's Par. xiii. 84 The Love which 
with them is intrined [1. 57, fAmor che in lor s'iutred]. 

Intrinsec, -secal, etc. : see Intrinsic, etc. 
Intrinsic (intri-nsik), a. {sb.) Forms : 5-7 
intrinaique, (5 -tryn-), 6 intrynayke, 7 intrin- 
sike, -sicke, -seciue, -sec(k, 7-8 -sick, 7- in- 
trinsic. [a, F, intrinslque (I3-I4th c. in Godef. 
Compl.\ ad. med. Schol.L, inirinsec-us adj, (Fr. 
M.iyron <21325; Her\’eus Natalis <21322 has an 
adv. intrinsece ; Prantl), f. L. intriuseens adv. in- : 
w'ardly, inwards. The ending was from the begin- ' 
ning confounded with the adj. suffix -ic, but the 
etymological -eque^ -cc{k occurs in 17th c. Cf. Ex- 
trinsic, to which this is in all senses opposed.] 

\ 1 . Situated within ; interior, inner. Obs. (exc. 
as in b.) 

, 2490 Ca.xton Eueydos xxv. 92 Occupyed for to make the 

palayecs and 'other cdyfice.=i iniriusique of y» cyte, 2541 
R. Copland Guydon's Qncei. Chimrg. C ij b, Hovv many 
maneis of skynnes or lether arc thereL .Two, one is exiryn- 
.syke or ouiforlh , . The other is intiynsyke. 2663 Sjr T. 
Hcrdcrt Trav, (1677)353 The Waters.. tnixing with it [the 
earth] in the most intrinsique places. 

b. Altai. Applied to a muscle of a member or 
organ which has its origin and insertion within that 
organ ; so in Path, to a morbid gro>vth arising in 
the part or tissue in which it is found. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. .‘tnat. lll. 212/2 The Intrinsic muscles' 
of the htrynx determine Its form. 1874 Roosa Die. Ear 
36 The auricle has also a set of muscles which arc contained 
in its structure, intrinsic muscles, as they arc called^ by 
several authors. 2890 Hature ii Sept., Structures which, 
like the outer digits of the horse’s Ic^, or the intrinsic 
muscles of the car of a man, arc. present in the adult in an 
incompletely developed form, and in a condition in which 
they ^n beef no use, 2897 W, 834 

The intrinsic %’ariety [of laryng’eal cancer] including the 
growUis originating from the voed cords. 

■t 2 . Inward, internal (in ^g. sense) ; secret, pri- 
vate. Obs, (p.assing into sense 3). 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xu. 71 By grcl >70 gadred by 
inmeose sorow Iniry’osique wythln her beil. 2605 Bacon 


Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 12 There are. .other. .peccant humors 
. . not so secret and intrinsik^ but that they fall vmder a 
popular obserualion. 2658 N/st. Mem. IC. fames 66 Not 
only.. the publick but most intrinsick actions of the State. 
1689 Burnet Tracts 1 . 16 W^hen there are Intrinsic diseases 
in a state. 

fb. Intimate. Ohs. 

2613 Sherlev Treev. Persia 65 We must liaue a more 
intrinsicke acquaintance to perfect that knowledge. 2652 
Life Father Sarpi llie General of the Servi .. 

being an intrinsick friend of the Fathers. 

3 . Belonging to the thing in itself, or by its very 
nature; inherent, essential, proper ; ‘of its own*. 

Intrinsic mode : see Intrinsical 3. 
j6^ Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 46 Ifone would go to the 
intrinsique value of things. 1661-98 South Tivelve Seryn. 
III. 57 As if every such- single Act could by its own In* 
IrinsicK Worth merit a glorious Eternity. ^691 Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 11.^67 The intrinsick Value of Silver 
consider'd as hloney, is that Estimate which' common Con- 
sent has placed on it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 222 By air 
intrinseck principle of gravity or attraction. 1735 Watts 
ir'y^fcIseelNTRiKsiCAL3j. t7s8BLACKSTONKCi7«r;;r, 1 . Inirod. 
14 'i'he civil and canon laws, considered with respect to 
any intrinsic obligation, have no force or authority in this 
kingdom. 2835 Thirlwau. Greece I. iv. 84 Confirmed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability.. 28^9 
Kingsley Mise, (i860) II. 167 Then came out the intrinsic 
rottenness of the whole system. 1862 W. Bell Did. Law 
Scot.f Intrinsic is a term applied to circumstances . . so in- 
timately connected with the point .at is.sue that they make* 
part of the evidence afforded by the oath, and cannot be 
separated from it. .... 

b. Const, to. 

■ 2830 Gladstone Homer II. il 253 Latona . . remains all 
alone without any meaning or purpose intrinsic to herself. 
2873 L. Ferguson Disc, 159 The flower has^ no beauty that 
is not its own, . . that is not intrinsic and native to it. 

e. Afath. Ittirinsic equation oj a curve an 
equation expressing the relation between its length 
and curvature (and so involving no reference to 
external points, lines, etc., as in equations referred 
to co-ordinates). 

1849 WiiEWELL in Camb. Phil. Trans. VIII. 660 The 
intrinsic equation to the circle is s=-a<i>, a being the r.idjus. 
2863 Walton in Q. 7 ml. Math, V, 260 {title) On tlie 
Discontinuity of the Intrinsic Equations to Curves. 

t B. as {ellipt. for ‘inmost part*, ‘intrinsic 
value *, ‘ intrinsic quality * : see 3.) 

1663 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 88T0 visit and search the 
intrinsique of that precious piece of Earth which [etc.]. 1726 
Collier tr. Panegyrickt et<L 96 We should be better pre- 
par’d to examine the Intrinsick. <22734 North Lives {1S26) 
III. 168 It is no other than a token, or leather money, of 
no intrinsic. ^Exam. 111. vi. § 78 (2740) 481 Tlien the 
hlerchants tumbled them in for the Gain by the Intrinsic. 
2752 Waruurton Notes Pope's Ditnc. 11. 287 Let our English 
at least escape, whose intrinsic Is scarce of marble so solid, os 
not to be impaired or soiled by such rude and dirty hands. 

• Xutrinsical (intri-nsikal), a. (j^.) Now rare. 
Forms: 6 intryncicall, ( 5 - 8 intrinsecal(l, (-icall), 
7-9 -ical. [f. rnedX. intrinsee-us (see prec.) + -al. 
The etymological -ecal was usual till c 1710.] 
f 1 . =sprec. I. Obs, 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. v, V uja, The semidimetient of 
the intrinsicall circle. 1380 G. Harvey 3 proper Lett. 14 
That small skill 1 have in exlrinsecall and intrinsecall 
physiognomie. 2650 Bvlwer Anthroponiet. 83 For their 
mtrinsecal operation, they used little hollow Pipes. i 658 
R. Holme Armonry ii. 16/2 The Intrinsica! . . are all such 
Lines or Circles, as ly inward. 

+ 2. =prec. 1. Obs. 

<11543 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 175 b, After this apparant 
concord, and inirinsccall discol-d. 2631 R. S. tr. Drexelius' 
Nicetas 11. 385 Thqs? that are cast into outward darknes 
shal neuer be illuminated with any iiUrinsecal light. 2640 
Bp, Hall Chr, Moder. (ed. Ward) 34/2 Besides that inlrin- 
sical mischief, which it works upon a man’s own heart. 
2654-66 Lo. Orrery Parihen. (1676) 545 His external as 
well as intrinsecal sufferings. 

-j-b. = prec. 3 b. Obs, 

W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 99 How intrinsecall 
soeuer they two were together, x6oa T. Fitzherdert Apal. 
40 b, Without the consent or knowledg of any of his supc- 
riours, yea or -of- any intrinsecal Trend of theirs. <2x639 
Wotton Life Dk.^ Buckhm, in Reliq. (1651) 77 He falls 
into intrinsecall society with Sir JohnGicham. Ibid., Char, 
Grand Duke Tuscany 363 He had a close and Intrinsecall 
Favourite.^ 2879 tr,G«2’c<ir'r Cromu'r/f m. 249 There may 
be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each in other., 
for the good of both. 

3 . = prec. 3. 

Intrinsical mode, with the Scotist school of roedkeval 
philosophers, an attribute (such as existence) which, while 
predicated of a subject in itself, and not merely in relation 
to something else, and having no independent character of 
its own, yet neither formed part of, nor followed from, nor 
in any way affected, the definition of its subject. (By later 
logicians used in a more general sense: cf. quot. 1723.) 

iMo Bale Image Both Ch. n, Pref. 2 b, Vnsauer^'e 
sophj’smes, problemcs .. subtiltces, seconde intencyons, in- 
tnn^call moodes. ^ 16*7 Bp, Hall Best Bargaine Wks. 
513 TJicrc is an intrinsecall or formall truth in things truly 
existing, a i66x Fuller IVorthies, Wiltshire lit. (1662) 
2S<> Though the same in noise and number, not the .same in 
intrinsecal valuation, xfipx Ray Creation 2. (*692) 163 
That Learning .. hath in it this intrinsical Imperfection. 
27*5 Watts Logic i, iL | 4 'Hie third division of modes 
shews us, they arc exthtr intrinsical oc extrinsical. Intrin- 
sical modes arc conceived to be in the subject or substance, 
as when wc say, a globe is round, or swift, rolling, or at 
r«t or when we say a man Is tali or learned, these are in- 
innsjcmodcs. iZ6^Re.xder^ FeU la^z The position which 
Austria taken in the Peninsula lias neither augmented 
nor consolidated her aotrinsical power. 


b. Const, to, unto. 

1638 Wilkins AViu World xW. (1707) 117 The heaviness 
of a Body . . is not any absolute Quality intrinsical unto iu 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. i. § 24 Impressions that are mzdt 
on our Senses by outward Objects that are cxtrinsecal to the 
Mind ; and its own Operations, proceeding from Powers in- 
trinsical and proper to itself. 

c. With- a descriptive noun : That is such m- 
trinsically, or by its very nature. 

1822 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 537 All men are mtria^cal 
rascals and I am only sorry that not being a dog I can't 
bite them. 

.fB. sb. {pi.) Inward qualities, feelings, etc.; 
internal or essential character. Ohs. 

' c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xl. (1650) I. 44^ Ihis hi»ior>' will 
display the very intrinsicals of the Castilian, who goes for 
the prime Spaniard. Ibid, xx'xvi. 472 There is none knows 
my intrinsecals better then you. Phil. Trans. XI. 554 
Ube external difference seems easy for vulgar observation, 
tlic intrinsecals were intricate. 

Hence lntrinsica*lity«lNTRiNSiCALNESS. 

2852 Roget Thesaurus § 5. 

. Intrinsically (intri-nsikali), atfo. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an intrinsic manner or relation, 

1 1 . Internally, inwardly, within {/ti. and 
2584^ R. Scot Discorf. Witcher, iv. iv. (1886) 61 Intnn> 
secallie they represse the courage, a 2639 Wotton Life 
Dk. Bttckhnt. in Reliq. (1651) 106 The Jesse he shewed 
without, the more it wrought inU-insecally, according to the 
nature of suppressed passions. ' 2667 Burn. Loud, in 
Seled.fr. Harl. M ise. (1793) 456 Which, if it be not dried 
up, doth moisten all porous things intrinsically. 

■ 2, Hy,- or in relation to, the inner nature of the 
thing ; in itself ; inherently, essentially. 

* 260a T. Fitzherdert Apol. 46a, The whjch kind of 
worship by publik sacrifice . . proceedeth so ititriiisccally 
from the ver>* ground.s and principles of nature it selfe. 
2644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings xvi. 176 This Law 
is a transcendent Law, for Ic is found Intrinsecally in all 
Lawes. X71X Shaptesb. Charac, (1737) I. l i. 172 Do I 
only make a fair show, and am intrinsecalJy no better than 
a Rascal ? 17x2 Sped. No, 292 ? i _A Diamond may want 
polishing, though the Value be still intrinsically the same. 
1872 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. ii. 310 ^Ve know the 
protection to be . intrinsically worthless. 2875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist.^ II. xvi. 508 ?;<?/*•, There is nothing intrinsically 
ii^robable in it. 

, Intri'usicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The state or quality of being intrinsic. 

2676 H, More if Contents avb, All the directions 
of Motion in water as to Priniittveness and Intrinsccaln^ 
are of one kind. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Inirimicalntss, tn* 
wardness. 

t Intrvnsieate, a. Obs. Also intrhisecate. 
fapp. f. It. inirinsecato, -sicato familiar, confused 
in sense %vith intricato intricate.] *s Intricate, 
involved, entangled. - • 

2560 Whitehorse Arte Watrt (1573) 40a, Seeming unto 
them.. partly an inlriYisicate matter whiche they 

understande not. 2599 Jonsoh Cynthia's Rev. 
confess© you to be of an apted and docible humour; yet there 
are certain puntilioes, or (as I may more nakedly insinuate 
them) certain imrinsecate strokes and wards, to winch >*007 
aclivitie is not yet amounted. 2599 Marston Sco. Villante 
(To iudiciall Perusers), I knowe hee will vouchsafe it, 
some of his new-minted Epithets, (as Rcall, Intrinsecate, 
Delphicke], x6o6 Shaks. Ant, <V CL v. ii. 307 [To the<UpIt 
Come thou mortal wretch, With thy sharpe teeth this knot 
intriiLsicate Of life at once vntye; Poore venomous Fooie» 
Be angrj-, and dispatch. 

t Intri'nsicate, v, Obs. [f. It. inirinsccan^ 
'\-sicarey re/1, iniricarsi ‘to become familiar, 
friendly, or inward with one* (Florio), f. intriit' 
seco, t-?V<7 intimate, familiar: see -ATfiS.] vitr. 
?To enter intimately. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Commw. (1878) 82 To hcarchovv 
^me such clouting beeries rowle in their loblogicke, ana 
inirinsicatc into the maior of the matter, wIlU such iui*e- 
bound reasons. 

Intri'ppe, obs. corrupt form of Interrupt v. 
Intrique, obs. form of Intrigue. , 

t I'll'fcrite. Min. Obs. [? f. L. intra witlun + 
-ITE.] A general n-ame given by Pinkerton to 
rocks consisting of crystalline or other’ particles 
embedded Nvithin a matrix. , 

xSxx Pinkerton Petral. I. 232 The rocks ^ 

lutrites, because crystals or particles are imbedded in 
paste, are distinguished from Glulenites, in whjca the pa • 
tides coalesce together with little or no visible cemcn • 
Ibid. 220 Mode XIII. Siliceous intrile. ' , 

lutro- (intro), prefix: L. intro adv. ‘to the 
inside *, used with verbs and their derivatives, as 
inlroducere to lead in, introduce, introspicire to 
look within. Hence in English words derived from 
L. or formed of L. elements, the more^ important 
of which will be found in their alphabetical places- 
The following are of less frequent use : 

Zntro-a’ctlvo a., having the property of acting 
within, internally active; in quot. 1876 looselpt 
Mutually active, Interactive, Introce*ptive ^ 
[L. capere to take ; cf. receptive], adapted to receive 
something within itself. Introcession 
7 ‘are^^ [mod.L. introcessio cf. L. intrbeedere w 
go in, enter] : sec quots. t latroclu'do y. 
rare~'^ fad. late XJ.intrdcludIre], *io shut within 
(Blount ijlossogr,\(}}Pf). intxocoave'XBlou 
the conversion of ci'tlier of two compounds into the 
other by change of internal molecular structure 
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without change of ultimate composition j so In- 
troconvertitoi-lity, the capability of being thus 
converted. Intzodi’gitata inir, =s Interdigi- 
TATE I. Introflexed (-ile’kst) ///. a. [see Flex 
t/.], bent or curved inwards; so Introileziou 
(-fle'kjhn), an inward bending or curvature. In- 
trogression (-gre-Jan) [f. L. type 
euty f. introgi’cdi \.Q step in], a going or coming in, 
entrance, incoming. Introje'ction [L. jach'e to 
throw; cf. projection^ inte;jec/ion], the action of 
throwing in; in'quot. of ‘throwing oneself into* 
or entering eagerly upon, some course or pursuit. 
Intromole'cular u!., subsisting within a molecule, 
or between its constituent atoms (distinguished 
from intermolecular'). Intromu’tative a. [L. 
nintare to change], applied by R. C. Temple to 
languages in which the inflexional changes are 
within the words, t Intropre-ssion Olfs.y pressure 
inwards. Intropu’lsive a. [L. pi/ts^j ppl. stem of 
pellere to drive ; cf. impnlsivOy repulsively having 
the quality of driving inwards. Introrece'ption, 
the action of receiving within. lutrorn'ption 
rare'~‘° [f. L. type ^intrdrupiion^emy f. introrum- 
pcre to burst in], a bursting or breaking in, irrup- 
tion. Introso’usible a.y capable of being in wai dly 
perceived or felt. lutrose’utient a., perceiving 
within. Introsifction, the action of sucking 
inwards. Introtra’ction [see Traction], the 
action . of drawing inwards. Introviaioa (-viv 
53n), a seeing or looking within ; inward or mental 
vision, f Intzovo’lre Obs. rare^^^ in- 

trdvocdre\y *to call in’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

1855 Browning^ Cleon. 212 A quality . . within his soul, 
which, ■*intro-active . . may view itself, And so be happy. 
a 1876 M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) I. 200 To serve 
and be served are introactive functions : the nation serves 
its king, the true king serves his nation, c x8i8 Britton 
Lincolnshire 6co The pipes .. have no insertions, but are 
joined by an exterior ring.. with an •introceptive process of 
Strong cement, like the bed in which the pipes are laid. 
[x8xx Hooper JSIed. Diet, Inlrocessio.'\ 1823 Crabd Technol. 
Dict.,^ *lntrO'Cessio}t {iMed.)^ a depression or sinking of any 
parts inwards. iZ^.Anter.Chevi. ji-ttl. lX.37iThereactions 
and *introconvertibility of maleic and fumaric derivatives 
cannot be brought in harmony with tlie assumption. 1870 
Rolleston Anini. Life 130 Five pairs of accessoiy' . . dts* 
sepiments, *introdigitating along" their interior. 1846 Won* 
CESTER, *IniroJiexedy bent inward. Smith. x866 Treas. 
Bot.y Inirocurvusy Introflexus, Introjlcxedy curved in* 
wards. 1849 W. H. Harvey Ii 7 utisti Marine Al^x 
X2 Small, spherical chambers, formed by the *introflexion 
of the walls of the receptacle. 1636 Blount Glossofr., */«• 
trogression {introgressns'', a going in, t84§ Stocqueler 
Handhk, Brit, India (x8|4) 136 Instead of being jostled out 
of employment by the introgression of Europeans. x866 
Blackmorb Cradock Nowell xxix. (1883) 154 She had s6 
much self-abandonment, such warm ^introjection. 1395 
Storv-Maskelyne Crj/siallogr. vi, § 152 Not merely the 
relative distribution inter intermolecular d\i,r.x{h\X' 

tion— of the chemical molecules.., but also the *intromoU' 
cular arrangement of the atoms, whereof the molecules are 
composed. .1899 R. C. Temple Univ. Gram. 7 Since affixes 
may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes . .languages are . . divisible 
into (x) pre-mutative, or those^ that prefix their affixes ; (2) 
^intro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post.muta* 
tive, or those that suffix them. 1758 Battie Madness 
74 Fracture, *intropression, and concussion of the head 
occasion such pressure. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1838) 

I. App. C 408 The *intropulsive force, that sends the ossifi- 
cation inward. x^6 A llhutt’s Syst. Med. I. 314 Compressed 
air exercises an intropulsive influence, a 16^ Hammond 
IVks. (1683) IV. 564 Were but the love of Christ to us, 
ever suffered to come into our hearts, as Species to the eye 
by *inlroreception. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic 
Div. 64 Hee..came to the reception, perception and cog- 
nition, or rather introspection, intuition and introreceplion 
of the preBmenlioned. .by the pure Revelation of the. .Spirit 
of God. 1656 Blount Glossogr., ^^Intromption {intrornpito), 
an entring or rushing in by violence. 1837 T. E. Webb 
Intellect. Locke vr. 73 Sensible Ideas, .restricted to the Sen- 
sible Qualities of Matter and the *Iniro-Sensible Operations 
of Mind. 1843 J. Sterling Ess., etc. (*848) I. 450 (The] 
*inlrosentient part of man. 1663 Power Exp. Philos. 

II. 07 Then draw back the Squirt staff, and the Syringe 
will appear a Vacuity (which will pain your finger by an 
*Introsuction of it in at the Orifice). 1670 f/nV. Trans. M. 
10S3 He examines the Torricellian Experiment, not admit- 
’.ting that to be an Instance of Vacuity, but esteeming, that 
a great force of Introsuction (so he c.alls it) makes iempor.Try 
pores and pervious passage.s. 1843 Blacixn. Mag. LI V. 653 
The touch, .brings the ^ght within., the sphere of vision. 
But somewhat less directly . . the sight operates the same 
*introtraction (pardon the coinage) upon it-self. 1861 Lytton 
Str. Story II. 300 How the me.sraeri.sLs would account for 
this phenomenon of hygienic *introvision and clairvoyance. 
iBSg Contemp. Rev. XII. 623^ An energetic mind cut off., 
from active communication with the material world, and so 
driven to an inlrovision. .the more intense as his outward 
sense became dimmed. 

Intro-active, -ceptive, -cession, -digitate, 

etc. : see above in Intro- pi‘ef. 

Introduce (intwdj/ 7 *s), v. Also 5-6 -duyse. 
[ad. L. intrddneS-re to lead or bring in, bring for- 
ward, institute, originate, f. intro within + duccre to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. iniroduire (13th c. in Littre).] 
General Sense : To lead or bring in (a person or 
thing) into a place, position, state, condition, or 
relation to something, or into a circle or series 
of persons or things ; to cause, by any kind of 


direct action, (a person or thing) to enter or be in- 
cluded or comprised within any sphere or circle ; 
to insert, interpose, etc. Hence, to bring (a person) 
into the circle of the knowledge, acquaintance, or 
recognition of another or others. 

1 . trails. To lead or bring into a place, or into the 
inside or midst of something; to bring in, conduct 
inwards. (In quots. 1698 wth double obj.) 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Cantus' Mor. Retat. 2x6 He used such 
meanes that he introduced hiiiLselfe into this Castle. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P, 151 We were introduced the 
Vice-Roj’s Presence. Ibid. 398 Alighting th^ are intro- 
duced the Guest-Chamber. 1756 P. Brow'.ve Jamaica 231 
This .shrub has been but lately introduced to, or cultivated 
in Jamaica. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 25 Byron 
gave orders to Tita to introduce the monkey and bulldog. 
1873 Tristram Moab L 4 The Adwan .. whose inability to 
introduce any one into the Highlands of Moab 1 had ex- 
perienced. 

b. To put or place in from without, to insert. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 20 Spany and 

Flinty flatter being then soft, or in.. solution., when it was 
thu.s introduced into these shelly-Moulds. 1807 T. Thomson 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 379 He . . reduced it to powder, and intro- 
duced it while yet warm into a retort. 1869 Tyndai.l Notes 
Led. Light 44 If two or more metals be introduced into th? 
flame at the same time'. 

c. To usher or bring (a person) into a society 
or body ; also, f into a state or condition {pbs.'). 

1533 More Confnt. Tindale Pref., Wks. 341/2 Then haue 
ye his introduccion into Sayncte Poules pistle, with whiche 
he introduceth and brmgeth his reders into a false vnder- 
Standing of saynt Poule; 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, This 
was considered by us alt as an indication of his desire to be 
introduced into the family. 1844 Macaulay Ess.y Earl 0/ 
Chatham (1887) 824 On the same day .. Bute was not only 
sworn of the Privy Council, but introduced into the Cabinet. 

2 . To bring (a thing) into some sphere of action 
or thought ; to bring in in the course of some action 
or in a literary or artistic composition ; to add or 
insert as a feature or element. Sometimes with 
the notion of bringing in for the first time or as a 
new feature. 

*§59 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The Poets in 
their tragedies, introduce persons commlng out from under 
th’ earth and call that place Hell. 1647-8 Cotterell 
Davila's Hist. Pr. (1678) 31 Abuses that were introduced 
into the Government. 1661 Bramhall ftist Vind, ti. ix 
They introduced unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the 
Church. 1676 tr. Guillaticre's Voy. Athens 268 In the 
action of those heroick patt.s it is Impossible the Cotneedian 
should introduce that baseness of Gesture. 1783 Blair 
Rhet. II. XXX. 130 If that thought .. does not anticipate 
any thing that is afier%vards to be introduced in a more 
proper place. 1849 Macaulav /list. Eng. v. I. 583 Amend- 
ments were introduced which greatly mitigated the severity 
of the bill. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 288 The gentle- 
man on the mention of the word. .would instantly introduce 
the quotation. 

3. To bring into use or practice; to bring into 
vogue or fashion ; to institute (a law, custom, etc.). 

1^3 Florio Montaigne ni. i. (1897) V. 18 Witoldus Prince ; 
of Lituania, introduced an order with that nation, .that the 
party condemned to die, ^ould with his owne handes make 
himselfe away. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 171 Upon the 
,Tw.elfih day, they rebaptize yearely ;. .a custome iniroduced 
not past a hundred yeares since. X775 Johnso.s fount. 
West.Isl., Cs/xy 243The principle upon which extemporary 
prayer was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 

Edin. Rev. VI. 82 note, Hudson, .introduced, .these 
anglicised botanic names. x8^ Lockver Elem. Astron. v. 
(1879) 205 The Julian calendar was intrc^uccd in the year 
44Q.C. 1874 Parker Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 32 The Norman 
style was introduced into England in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

’ 1 * 4 , To bring on, bring abont, give rise to, oc- 
casion, induce, Obs. 

160S Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. xx, § ii Introducing such an 
health of mind, as was that health ofbodyof which .Aristotle 
speaketh of Herodicus. i^x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 

H. X02 Grace of Regeneration.. introduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love. x6st Hobbes Govt, tjr Soc. 
iii. § II. 45 To hurt another without reason introduces a 
warre. 169a Locke Educ, (J.), Whatsoever^ introduces 
habits in children deserves the care and attention of their 
governors. 

6 . To usher in (a time, action, matter, etc.) ; to 
bring forward with preliminary or preparatory 
matter ; to start, open, begin, 

1667 Miuton P, L. m. 368 With Prjcamble sweet Of 
charming symphonic they introduce Thir sacred Song. 1708 
Taller No. 1x6/3 To introduce the second argument, 
they begged leave to read a petition of the rope-makers. 
1727 A. Hamilton Nctv Acc, E. Ind. II, xliv. 140 Torna- 
does, or Squalls of Wind and Rain, introduced with much 
Thunder and Lightning. 1816 Scott Antig. xxxv, This 
discussion .served to introduce the young soIdier’.s ex- 
periences. x8*4 L. Murray Gram.{fid. s) I.291 When 
adverbs are emphatical, they may introduce a sentence. 

6 . To bring (a person) into the knowledge of 
something ; to initiate ; to teach, instruct. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 And over this that they be 
lemed and introduced in the drede of God. c 1477 Caxton 
fason 67 b, He mtroduc«l the arebadyens for to Hue 
hone.stIy. c 1500 Meiustne yj Wcl I wote that wei ye haue 
bold alle that I introduysed, or taught ^'ou of. 

7 , To bring into personal acquaintance ; to make 

known to a person or to a circle, a. orig. To in-’ 
traduce into or to the acquaintance of\ hence, to 
inUvdiice to: to make known in person, esp. in 
a formal manner, with announcement of name, 
title, or other identification. I 


^ 1639 Evely.n 26 Nov. (1857) 1. 352, I w’os introduced 
into the acquaintance of divers learned and worthy persons. 
*739 'V. Richardson in Szviyt’s Lett. (1768) IV. 227, I will 
endeavour to introduce Mr. Swift to the acquaintance of 
^me persons before I leave thi^ 1766 Goldsm. PirV, /K 
iii, I begged the landlord would introduce me to a stranger 
of so much charity a.s he described. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
fount. (1778) I. 70 {In the Street) He introduced him- 
self to my acquaintance. 1786 Susannah Haswell Pic- 
ioria I. 80 Give me leave to introduce you the amiable 
Lady C — ne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 48 He 
had been introduced to Charles and James .. as a man fit 
and ready for the infamous service of assassinating the 
Protector. 1875 Jownn- Plato (ed. 2) IV. 159 Let me in- 
troduce some countrymen of mine, I said 1BS9 Ruskin 
Preeterita III. ii. 92 He prayed permission to introduce his 
mother and sisters to us. 1900 Corresp. The English rule 
Is that the (conventionally) inferior is introduced to the 
superior {not the superior to the inferior). 

b. To conduct formally into a person's presence ; 
to present formally, as at court, or in an assembly, 
as the House of Lords or Commons, a society, etc. 

1685 Wood Life 25 Mar. (O. H. S.) III. 136 Cambridge 
presented verses to the King. Their Chancellor (Albemarle) 
would not introduce them. 1687 A^ Lovell tr. Tkevenot's 
Trav, I. 69 When he gives Audience, it being their part 
also to introduce others into the Princes presence. 1713 
Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess {Bristol) 12 Sept., 
The Chevalier . . with great civility, begged to introduce 
us at court. tZ\'] Part. Deb. 3 July 1750 Lord Colchester 
was introduced by Lords Redesdale and Dynevor.and took 
the oaths and his scat. X89X Law Times XCIl. 124/2 
When a new representative Peer of Ireland has been elected, 
he is not introduced, but simply takes and subscribes the 
oath. 

' e. To bring out into society ; spec., in modern 
use, to bring (a young lady) * out ’. 

1708 Steele Taller No. 127 / 7 He is always promising 
.. to introduce every man he converses with into the 'world. 
18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park i. Give a girl an educa- 
tion, and introduce her properly into the worid, and ten to 
one but she has the means of settling well. 1828 Light <^- 
Shades II, 307-8 We have daughters to introduce. x888 
F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, Curtis introduced her to society. 

d. To bring to the knowledge of, or make ac- 
quainted Tviih, a thing, by actual contact, by experi- 
ence, description, representation, etc. Const, to. 

1741 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 1871 III. i, I shall not con- 
sume time in introducing myself to these words. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales II. 167, I name Shelley first .. 

I will introduce you to them [Shelley and Byron] presently. 
1849 James Woodman iv, 1 must now introduce the reader 
to a scene then very common in England. 

8 . fa. To present (an address or the like) for- 
mally. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ittdta P. 338 At hand to introduce 
all Addresses that concern his Office to represent. 

b. To bring to the notice or cognisance of a 
person, etc. ; to bring a bill or measure before 
parliament, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. viil, To have an opportunity of 
introducing to the company a ballad. 18x7 Pari. Deb. pit 
It was his wish that the bills should proceed through the 
House, /rtr; passn. Only the two he had now Introduced 
I were yet ready. 18^9 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 70/a 
j Finely chopped turnips, meal, etc., which it soon begins 
I ‘to relish if they are properly introduced to its notice. 

I Hencelntrodu'ced^/.xr.; lutrodu'cing z/3/. 

16^7 Divine Lover 13 Expulsion of Vicious Habits and 
I inclinations, and an answerable introducing of vertuous- 
j nesse. a tgix Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) x66 The introducing 
of the Images of saints and martyrs Into churches. 2877 
W. S. Gilbert Poggerty's Fairy (1892) 223 The introduced 
scene with the guinea-pig and the hair-oil. 1&S4 D. Morris 
Rep. in Moloney Forestry IP. A/r. (1887) 8 Indigenous and 
introduced trees, 

introduce©*, [f. Introduce + -ee.] One who 
is iotroduced. 

1831 FrasePs Mag. III. 413 The introducer and inlro- 
ducee are thus placed on nearly the same footing. 

tlntrodu'cement. Obs.- [f.asprec.+-MENT.] 
The action of introducing ; an introduction. 

1536 Plttm/ton Corr. 232, 1 send you .1 ^odly New Testa- 
ment .. Yf It wil please you to read the mtroducement, yc 
shal se m.Trvelous things hyd in it. a 1639 Wotton in 
Relig. (1685) 474 Your Sir Jacob Ashby is grown a great 
man at Court In private introducements to the King. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. § 82 Most believed it rather a 
dislike of some Churchmen, and of some introducements of 
Theirs. 1651 Davenant Condibert Pref., The .second [act] 
begins with an introduceraent of new persons, esjds Bx.v- 
tham Comm.‘PL Bk. Wks. 1843 X. 141 The introd^ucement 
of a mischief greater than the f^nefit. 

Introducer (intr<>diri*s 04 ). [f. as prec. + -ebL] 

1 . One who introduces (in senses of the vb.). 

xtsA Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm.m Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 

I. 342 He was not the onely introducer and first brinser m 
of this. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ii. § 18 The \yomcn 
and Ladies of the best Quality., made war upon th^xshops, 
as introducers of Popery and Superstition. 1677 ofrr/. 
Venice tax He ha.s a kind of IntrMucer of Embassadors, 
call’d, il Cavalier del Doge. 1771 Smollett //««///;. C/. 

5 June, Mr. B.arton.. undertook to be our introducer. 

Litton Eugene A. 11. iv, One of the first introducers of the 
polished fashion of France. i^y Manch. Meekly Tunes 

6 June The introducer of the Bill rose to reply. 

2 . An instrument for introducing ; spec, one for 
fixing an intubation tube in position. 

1891 Ann. Unizf, Med. Sc. VI. Sect. G. S. K. L. Stave- 
ley describes a modificalion of O'Uwycr s introducer. 
Introducible (inlrudiri sTb*!),^!. Also -ceablo. 

[{. Jnteoduce 4- -JBLE.] Capable of being intro- 
duced or broaglit in. 

1673 O. W.VLKER Educ. X. 120 Whether introduciUe 
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amongst .. It is not for me to determine. 1683 L’Es- 
trance Observator De/. 4 A violation of some jnorc sove* 
raigne good introduceable. 176^4 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) 
11. 649 They must be..introducibfc by other channels. iWa 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vin. v. (1872) lU. 27 Proposals of im- 
provement introducible at the said Carzig. 1890 Athausum 
10 May 611/3 Picturesque costumes, variety of attitude, 
action, and character .. were introduceable at the artist's 
pleasure. 

tlutrodu'ct, ppl* a, Obs, rare, [ad. L. in- 
trodtut-nSj pa, pple. of introduch'e to Ih’TBODUCE.] 
Introduced, brought in. (Construed as pa. pple.) 

X432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 123 Men of Assyria were 
iniroducte whiche admitte oonly the lawe of Moyses. 1496 
Dives fy Patip. (W. dc W.) ii. 22/3 Seculer or cyuyle lord- 
shyppc Introducte by occasyon of synne. 

t iitroduct, jd. Obs.rare~^. [f. L. type 
trodiictiiZi f. ppU stem intrddiut - : see next.] In- 
troduction. 

X5M Levins Manip. 182/24 Introduct, introductio, 

t Intro du*ct, v, Qbs, Also 5-6 -duyte. [f. L. 
introduct-y ppl. stem of intrdducere to Introduce. 
The form introduyte was f. F. introdnity -itey pa. 
pple. of introdnire cf. conducty condnytCy -tf/tjVe.] 

1 . trans. To teach, instruct. 

1481 Botones Tulle on (Caxton) 3 b (R. Suppl.), 

They that be introducted and enfourmed in sciences and 
vertue. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. i. x. 25 In all the for- 
said vsages the nobles auncyent introducted and taught 
theyr children, cisoo lifeluslne igoy I wyl teche & intro- 
duyte you for your welc Sc honour. 

2 . To introduce ; to bring in. 

1570 Levins Manip, 182/33 Introduct, introduccre. rS94 
O. B. Quest. Prof. Concern. 18 a. To introduct and make 
me afterwards to stand in his good opinion. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. § 3. 159 To introduct rausicke among them. 
1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 83 The manner of their lamentings 
. . may appeare by this ironical! personating of a father 
following the exequies of his sonne, introducted by Lucian, 
a z^o Hacket.<^^/. WilUattu i. (1693) 29 The Chaplains 
full and absolute Parts did introduct him to this Love and 
Liking. 

Introduction (introdo-kjan). Forms : 4-6 

introduccion, 4-5 -ccioun, 5 -xion, (6 -ctyon), 
6- introduction, [a. F. introduction (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. introducUon^emy n. of action 
from intrdducerc to Introduce : cf. also OF. entro- 
diiction teaching, instruction (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of introducing; a leading or bring- 
ing in ; a bringing into use or practice, bringing in 
in speech or writing, insertion, etc. 

x65x^ Hobdes Levlatk. u. xxiv. taS I'he Introduction of 
Propriety is an effect of Common«we.a!th, 1710 Steele 
Taller No. lar P 3 If we consult the Collegiates of Moor- 
fields, we shall find most of them are beholden to their 
Pride for their Introduction into that magnificent Palace. 
18x9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 104 T'he Lec- 
ture Room.. must be so placed, as to admit the introduction 
of the Sun's light for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. 1871 R. F. Weymouth EupA. 3 The mere intro- 
duction of new words was not an object of Lille’s ambition. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 328 There is no reason for 
the introduction of such a digression. 2879 Luuoock Set. 
Lect. V. Z55 The period immediately before the intr^uciion 
of metal. 

b. Something introduced; a practice or thing 
newly brought in, etc. 

x6o3 Monlaigjte xliii. (1897) II. Z73 Others like 

new-tanglcd and vicious introductions [aulires pareilles 
mtrcductions\. z866 Agric, ^ Prices 1. xxiv. 615 

This fish was a late introduction. 

Tc. An inference, Qbs. rare. 

163* Lmicow Trav. iii. Z07 Many other introductions 
flow from his shallow base-branded apprehension which I 
purposely omit, 

+ 2 . The action or process of leading to or pre- 
paring the way for something ; that which lends 
on to some result ; a preliminary or initiatory step 
or stage. Obs, 

CX386 CiuucER Ca«. Veom. Prol. 4- T, 833 Thus maketh 
he hiS introduccion To brynge folk to Inir] destruccion. 
rtZ450 Fysshynge to. Angle (1883) 34 The barbyll ..is .'i 
quasy meete and aperyllnus for mannysbody. Forcomynly 
n “Jr r to he Fcbres. a 1548 Hall Chron.\ 

III 43 b, Bondcs and pactes . . betwene princes . . are 
the cause cmcicnt^ and cspeciall introduction that their 
realmes anil countries are fortified .. with a double power. 
1660 R. Coke Power ^ Su6j. X33 Obedience is., the first 
and only introduction to all virtues Theological and Moral. 
*t* 3 , Initiation in the knowledge of a subject ; in- 
struction in rudiments, elementary teaching. Obs. 

c X430 A rt Nombrytig (E. E. T. S.) x Algorisme . . is had 
ofc en or m, and gogos that is iniroduccioun, and Rithmus 
nombre, that is to say Inttrduccioun of nombre. C1477 
Caxton Jason 124 b, Peleus had a wil for to be Reduyte 
into yong age as the king your fadre U by myn Introduc- 
cion. XS59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 13, I wyll 
give you some introduction into the cclcstiall sphere. 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol, v. xvlti. § 3 For the first inir^uctvon of 
youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even till this day 
nave their Catechisms. 1703 R. Morden {title) Introduc- 
tion to Astronomy, Geography, Navigation and other Ma- 
thematical Sciences made easy, by the Description and 
Uses of the Coclestial and Terrestrial Globes, 

4 , That which leads to the knowledge or under- 
standing of something. +a. In early use. That 
which initiates in a subject, a first lesson ; in //., 
rudiments, elements {ebsi). 

c 1^0 L. Cox Rket, (1899' 87 This shall be suflic>’cnt for 
an inlroductyoo to yongc bcci*nncrs, for whom all-oncly 
ihu bokc U made, xs6t T, Norton Calvin's hut, m. u. 


(X634) 257 They which are not yet instructed in the first 
introductions. 1643 Sir T, Browne Relig. Med, ii. § xx 
He that understands not thus much, hath not his introduc- 
tions or first le^son. 2671 Milton A R, III. 247 The mon- 
archies of the earth, their pomp and state, Sufficient intro- 
duction to inform Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. 

b. A preliminary explanation prefixed to or in- 
cluded in a book or other writing; the part of a 
book which leads up to the subject treated, or ex- 
plains the author’s design or purpose. Also, the 
corresponding part of a speech, lecture, etc. 

Z529 More Suppl, Soulys Wks 201/2 He so deuyseth his 
introduccion, as all hys purpose shoulde haue a gret face 
ofeharitie, by that he speaketh all in the name of the pore 
beggars. 1531 in Pol. Rel. * Z. Poems The Newe tes- 
tament in englissh, with a Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Romaynes. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse i 
An Isagoge, or Introduction unto the hole worke. 16x7 
Moryson Hitt. 111. 181 Of the.. Bohemians Commonwealth, 
under which title I contatne an Historicall introduction; 
the Princes pedcgrecs (etc.). 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
Contents 1. i, The Introduction to the Work, or Bill of Fare 
to the Feast, i860 Tyndall Gtac, 11. 1. 224 A few remarks 
on the nature of sound will form a fit introduction. z86i 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 587 Mr. Wright’s Introduction is what an 
Introduction of tbts sort should be . . a commentary on the 
pieces edited, and nothing more. 

c. A text-book or treatise intended as a manual 
for beginners, or explaining the elementary prin- 
ciples of a subject. 

Z540 (title} An Introduction to Wysedome, made by Lu- 
douicus Viues, and translated into Englyshe by Rycharde 
Morysine. z^6 t/i/le) An Introduction for to lerne to 
reckon with the Pen, or with the Counters [etc.]. 2603 
Holland PlutarcJPs Mor, $8 When their books, and 
pettie introductions are laid out of their hands . . a man 
shall find them as raw as other. x7<^, Priestley (litle) 
An Introduction to the Study of Electricity. 1849 Parker 
(tiile) Architectural Manual : An Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic Architecture. 2894 A. J. Balfour Found, Belief 
Prelim, i Sometimes, by an Introduction to a subject is 
meant a brief survey of its leading principles. 

d. A course of study preliminary and prepara- 
tory to some special study ; matter introductory 
to the special study of some subject, e.g. of a book 
or document of the Bible ; isagoge. 

2874 J. Fercusson Hist. ArcAit. (ed. 2) I.i.jv. i. 283 The 
stuoy of Etruscan art is a necessary introduction to that of 
Roman. 2883 Briggs BibU Study iv. 76 The dogmatical 
method of Biblical Introduction is contrary to the genius of 
biblical .study. 2899 Expositor Jan. x To sift preliminary 
<(uestions such as are dealt with in * Introductions * is out- 
side my present purpose. 

6- The action of introducing or making known 
personally; esp, the formal presentation of one 
person to another, or of persons to each other, 
with communication of names, titles, etc. 

27x2 Vo^ELet.to H, Cromwell “it Dec., I would willingly 
return Gay my Thanks for the Favour of his Poem , . 

I . . shou'd have been very glad to have contributed to it’s 
Introduction into the World. 2766 Golds.m. Vic. /Kv, He 
seemed to want no introduction, but was going to salute 
my daughters as one certain of a kind reception. 1814 
Jane Austen Mans/. Park II. 11, Maria saw with delight 
and agitation the introduction of the man she loved to her 
father. 2873 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. U. Pref. 6 ’I’o you. . 

1 owe my introduction to a large circle of friends. 2876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights Ins., My first introduction to her, — 

I do not mean the naming of our names by a third person. 

b. Letter of introductiotiy orellipt. introduction : 
a letter given by one person to another, introducing 
him to the acquaintance of a third person. 

x8x6 * Quiz ' Grand Master 1. 24 The youth .. Rcceive.s. . 

A letter, too, of introduction. xSay Lytton Pelham x, 

I lost no time in presenting my letters of introduction. 
X83X G. Doivnes Lett. Cant. Countries I. 529, 1 had an 
introduction to M. Charles Vemet, but of course refrained 
from delivering it, 

c. The process of becoming acquainted, or that 
makes one acquainted, with a thing. 

1Z8S J. Inclis 7 V«/ Life Tigerland 344 My first intro- 
duction to one of these horrid holes was nearly making an 
end of me altogether. 

6. Afus. A preparatory passage or movement at 
the beginning of a piece of music. 

x88o C. H. H. P.SRRY in Grutv’j Diet, Mus. II. 13/2 In 
great orchestral works, such as symphonies, Haydn usually 
commences with a set and fonnal Introduction in a slow 
tempo. 

7. allrib., as inirodticlion piece, stage, viriler. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/2 Its manner is perhaps a 

trifle too florid to be of good example to the other introduc- 
tion writers of the scries. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. X4 Feb. x/a 
In the introduction stage still greater difficulties arise. I'he 
member . . may possibly name a dale for second reading 
which is probably fatal to the progress of the measure. 

Introducrive (intredD-ktiv), a, [ad. L, type 
*intrdductlv-uSy f. ppl, stem of itiirdducere to In- i 
TUODDCE (see -ive) : perh. after F. introductify -ive 
(152010 H.itz.-Darm.).] =lNTRODUcrrouY. 

1 . Serving to introduce or bring in ; causing or 
promoting the introduction ^something. 

2659 J. Arroivshitii CJuiin Prhtc. 321 Paul.. shews how 
introductive it Isofall thercst. i66» Petty Taxes (1769) xs, 

1 pitch upon all these particulars .. a.s introductive of new 
trades into England. 2765 Buackstone Comm. 1 . L 126 
Laivs, when prudent^* framed, arc by no means subversive 
but rather introductive of liberty. 2861 W, S. Perry Hist. 
Ch,^ Eng. I. vi. 257 They [tithes] were only dccla^livc of a 
divine, and not merely xncr^uctive of a human righL 

2. Leading on to something that follows. 

2638 Pesketuman Artack, I, The course of penning in- 


troductive Preambles. 2644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes's 
Trial 28 The three first .Articles, being but introduciuc lo 
the impeachment. 2658 ’Howyliless. Righteous (1825] 1&3 
This is a counsel leading and introductive to the rest. 1841 
T. Clason Serm, 172 The judgment seat to which he 
knows death to be introductive. 

Hence Intxoduxtively adv.y in a manner serving 
to introduce. 1856 in Webster. 

Introdu'ctor. arch. [a. late L. ittlrodmlor, 
agent-n. from introduccre to Ikihoduce: cf. F. 
introdiiclcur (i6th c. in Godef. One 

who or that which introduces ; an introducer. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 221, I should not 
be his worst introductor. 1655 Stanley Hist, Phibs, 1. 
{x70x) 3/1 Institutor of the Magi, and Introductor of the 
Chaldaick Sciences amongst the Persians. 1751 Phil. 
Traiu. XLVII. 300, Fig. 2. The same canula improved., 
which I name introductor. 285a Hawthorne Tangird'ooi 
Tales, IVnyside (187^) 10 Not .. that there was any real 
necessity for my services as introductor. 

b. One whose office it is to introduce persons 
at court ; esp. introductor of ambassadors (F'. i«- 
troducteur des ambassadeurs') : see quot. 1706. 

1651 Evelyn Diary 15 Sept., We were accompanied both 
going and returning by y“ Introductor of Ambassadors 
and Ayd of Ceremonies. x66a J. Davies OUorius' 
Voy. Auibass. v. 271 Je.saul Senhobet, who is as it were 
the Introductor, or blaster of the Ceremonies. 1706 
pHiLLirs S.V., An Introductor of Ambassaiiorsy. .xs. ilastcr 
of Ceremonies, that brings them to Audience in a Prince's 
Court. X774 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe Close last 
Cent. (1841) 1. 9 About eleven, tlie introductons gave notice 
of the king's levee being ready, and so .. we trudeed up 
stairs. 2788 Gibbon Decl. «$• F'. WW. (1846) V. 246 The in- 
troductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
great Chiaou.s and the Dragoman. xS^ Beckford ItalyW. 
344 You must come with me immediately to the Inland 
and Don Gabriel . . I am to be your introductor. 

Introdactorily (intrudu-ktarilij, adv. [f.b'- 
TKODUCTOBY + -LY In an introductory manner; 
by way of introduction. 

1846 in Worcester citing Baxter. 1880 G. Meredith 
Tragic Com. (t88i) 13 As far as she can be portrayed inlro- 
ductorilyr, she is not without exemplars in the sex. 
Introdu'ctoriness, rare—^. [f. next + -ness.] 
The quality of being introductory. 

17x7 Bailev voI. n. IniroHuctoriness, iritroducing. 
Introductory (introdn-htari), a. and ji._ [ad. 
late L. introduetdrius (Jntrdductorii libri Cas- 
siod.), f. ppl. stem of introduccre to I.vtrodcce : 
see -OBY, and cf. F. introductoire (Godef.).] 

A. adj. t !• Serving to introduce or bring in ! 
introductive of. Obs. 

1605 Coke Itefi. v. r. 8 a, The said Act,. was not a Statute 
introduclorie of a new law, but declaralorie of the olo. 
2727 L. Hovvel Desiderius (ed. 3) 108 They are not only 

good in ibemselvcs, but are introductory of all other virtues. 

2800 Addison Amer. Law Rep. 48 Such testimony H 
dangerous and Introductory of fraud. , 

2 . Introducing/!? somethinij that follows ; lead- 
ing up to or on to something ; preliminary. 

x66o WiLLSFOHD Scales Comm, a, Merchants Accounts 
epitomised; .. here being both the Introductory piut ana 

Practicall. iz 2661 Fuller IForZ/wM, £7r«er<x/xi. (xoori 34 

1 place Schools before Colledges, because they are introduc- 
tory thereunto. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 
Containing a portion of introductory Writing. 

Plato (cd. 2) 1. 115 In the introductory scene Plato raises 
the expectation. 

3 . Serving to introduce personally. 

2787 M, Cutler in Li/ey Jrnls. ^ Corr. (18SS) I. 
Willard.. favored me with a number of introductop^ jetten 
to gentlemen- at the southward. 1812 Shelley Lrif. y' 

WlS. 2880 111.343,1 considered the motives which actuated 

me in writing the inclosed sufficiently introductory to 
authorize me in sending you some copies. , 

B. sb. + 1 . An introductory tre.'itisc or te.\t-booK. 

^ C139X Chaucer Astrol. Prol., The .5. pactie shal bco 
introductorie aflur the staiutz of owre doctours, in wBi 
ihow maisilemc a grcl part of the general 
in Astrologie. c 2532 Du Wes in Pal.'sgr. 890 (title) An • 
Iroductoric for to lerne.. to .speke French Trewly. *55* 
Huloet, Introductory, isagogicon, 

2 . A step leading on to something further; a 
preliminary step. 

2646 E. F[isherJ Mod. Divinity 137 Sometimes the 
of repentance is given to those preparatory ^S*^^**'S* .. 
introduclories thereof. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. At a* 
Knotvl. II. 1164 A propitious introductory 10 a un 
between the Prote-siant churches in Germany and Lngw ’ • 

Introductress (intrpdc-ktrcs). [(■ 

DUCTOK + -ES8.] A female introducer. ^ 

1657 Earl Monmouth tr. Parr/ta's Pol. Disc. *7^ 
perience being the best introductress. <*2747 Holdsw 
Rem. Virgil (176S) 266 The SJbyl herself was a 
dess: and as such required an inlroducire.s.s to her. « 
staebnu. Jtag. XXKVII. 201 We were indebled to o“r 
youthful introductress for hurrying us through the first 1 
of a meeting, - 

Introflexion, -gression: see Intro- /?</• 
Introit (inlrJ^u'it), sb, [a. F. inlrdil, in 
(in sense 2) z>x/rD;/e(Iiatz.-Darm.), ad. L.introt / 
entering, entrance, f. introTre to go within, cntcr.j 
i*!. The action, or an act, of going in ; 
i^x Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton) D vij • 
Suppl.), By the introites and entrccA of the sonne m .. 
vii signes of ibe ycre. 1693 UrQUhart v! 

Hcracliiu.s. .was nothing astonished at hi.s Iinroit 
a course and pauliry Habitation. 1716 M; Davies ^ . 

Brit. II. I7X From the Transit and InlroH of ‘he baxon* 
hither, to the Year X153. 
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fb. Introduction. Obs. 

1582 Stubbes Anat, Adus, i. (1877) 154 A preparatiue to 
wantonnes, a prouocatiuc to vncleanes, and an introite to 
al kind of leuedenes. 

2 . £cc/. An antiphon or psalm sung while the 
priest approaches the altar to celebrate mass or 
Holy Communion. Also, the first two or three 
words of the office appropriated to a particular 
day and formerly sometimes used to describe or 
denote it. See quot. 1833. 

X483 Caxtos Gold. Leg. 133 b/2 Two yong angelHs began 
the Tniroyte of the miLSse. Ibid, Saynt gregory 

ordeyned thyntroyte of the masse to be songen. c X533 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr. m Palsgr. 1069 The raymentes belongyng 
to the servyce of the masse, unto the introite of the same. 
XS48--9 (Mar.) BI:. Com. Prayer, Communion Rulirlc, Then 
shall the Clerkes syng in Englishe for the office, or Introite, 
(as they call it) a Psalme appointed for that dale. 1754 
Hume Hist. Fug. I, 401 He had previously ordered the 
introit to the communion service should begin with these 
words, Princes sat and spake against me. 1833 Sir H. 
Nicolas Chtvn. Hist. Pref. Ecclesiastics in the middle 
ages, .describe a day by the ‘ introit’, or commencement of 
the service appointed by the church to be performed there- 
on. Ibid. iiij2 Circumdederunt, the introit and name of 
Septuagesima Sunday.^ 1867 C. Walker Ritual Reason 
ly/iy 147 The Introit is one or more verses sung at the 
entrance of the clergy into the .sanctuary, 
f Introit, ppl. a. Ohs. ran. fad. L. introiius^ 
pa. pple. of introlre : see prec.] Entered. (Const, 
as pa. pplc.') 

r43z-5o tr. Higdett (RoJJs) II. ijg 1C a member . . be awte 
of his place naturnlle, and astraunge thynge haue introite 
in to hit let intraverit alienum\ the body is troublede. 
Intro’itive, a. rare. = next. 

See Unintroitive. 

t Intro’itory, a. Ohs, [ad. late or med.L. 
iniroitori-us (Gloss. Philox.) of or belonging to 
entrance, f. introit-us Intkoit.] Pertaining to an 
entmnee or beginning ; introductory. 

263* Urquiiart yewel Wks. (2834) 180 In this introitory 
discourse. 

Introjection : see Intro- pref. 
t Xntrome'ddle, V. Ohs. rare. [For Utter- 
meddle, with confusion of prefix.] To interfere, 
intermeddle. So t Intromeddle sb,^ interference. 

2334 WoLSfivJn St. Papers Hen. F///, IV. 89 That 
therle^ of Angwlshe do not entre Scotland, ne intromedle 
therwith.^ /bid., The Queue in no wise wolde that thErle 
of Angwtshe shulde have any intromedle herin, or entre 
into Scotland. 

Intromissible (intrsmi'stb’l),ff. ran. [f. L. 
intromiss-, ppl. stem of iiUrSmUt-irt to Intbosiit 
+ -IDLE.] Ciipable of being intromitted ; admis- 
sible. Hence Intromlssibl'Uty, capability of 
being intromitted. 

2808 Herschel in Phil, Trans. XCIX. s68 modifica- 
tion which takes effect at the outside of the prism .at very 
oblique angles of incidence, and may be called a different 
intromissiinii^. Ibid, sbg By the laws of the^ different re- 
frangibility oflight, the red rays are intromlsstble at a. 

Xntromission (intr<7mi*j3a). [n. of action 
from L. intromitHre to Intromit ; perh, immed, 
a. F. intromission (Pare, i6thc.).] The action of 
intromitting. 

1 . The action of sending, letting, or putting in j 
insertion, introduction ; admission, admittance. 

x6ot Bp. W. Barlow Defence 252 The Nouatians .. denie 
to those that relapse .. any hope of., intromission into the 
church. xdi3jACKS0NCr<2’<fii.xvi.§ 4Theydrawacurtaine 
..least further intromission of such beanies might interrupt 
their pleasant sleepc. 1634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc. 1. xviii. 39 
If sight be caused by intromission, or receiving in, the forme 
of thtat which is seenc, contrary species or formes should be 
received confusedly together. 2667 Phil. Trans. II. 5x9 
A Moderate Intromission of Blood had well succeeded. 
2737 SwiKT Gulliver iv. vi, For nature .. intended the .. 
orince only for the intromission of solids and liquids. 2834 
M’Murtrie Cuvier's Atiim. JCingd. 415 A tube, .isopen at 
both ends for the intromission of water. 233^-9 ToddO'*^^- 
Anat. II. 411/2 The reciprocal introduction of the organs 
of intromission into the vulvsc. 1883 Sckaff Ettcycl. Rel. 
Knowt. 2271 What he [Swedenborg] claims to have seen 
and heard during his Intromission into the spiritual world. 

2 . Intermeddling, interference : esp. in or from 
-SVr. Law, the action of intermeddling with the 
effects of another, the assuming of the possession 
and management of the property of another, either 
with or without legal authority; in the latter 
case called vicious inlromission. Also, generally, 
the transactions of an agent or subordinate wth the 
money of his employer or principal. 

Renunciation Mary ().3*f<?/x(Holinshed), And be ihir 
Our letteris freelie, of our awin motlue will renuncis . , all 
intromission and dispositioun of onie casualiteis, properties 
[etc.], c 2575 Bat/ouPs Practicks (17^4) 42 Ony sputlzie or 
Wrangous rntromi:^ioun with the saldis gudis. a Z63Q SroT- 
TiswooD Hist. Ch. Scot. ii. (1677) 33 The Monks who had 
been trusted .. with the intromission of the rents, were 
charged to uplift the same. 1683 Burnet Rights Princes 
vi. aoo Willing to discharge the Guardian for his Intromis- 
sion. 1773 Erskine //«/. m. ix. | 49.626Vitious 

intromission.. conslsis in .apprehending the possession of, or 
using any moveable goods belonging to the deceased unwar- 
rantably, or without the order of law. 1808 W. Tf.nnant 
hui. Recreat. (ed. 2) III. 75 His duties extend to..custonu* 
and excise. .as well as to the collection of iheiand rents. 
For all these intromissions, he was strictly accountable to 
Eovcrnmcni. 1833 Act 34-4 IFill. c. 46 § 59 Such 


collector and treasurer.. shall. .grant bond. .for their intro- 
missions, and for the just and fiutbful execution of their 
office. 2884^ Contemp. Rev, Feb. 268 Keeping wisely aloof 
from all ill-timed intromission in the interior affairs. 

b. quasi-f< 7 «cr. (*SV. Law,') pi. Proceeds of such 
trans.ictions. (Cf. earttings.) 

179a Spaldinfs Troub. Chas. /, II. 146 The moniw.. 
which the collector and his depute shall be bound to pay 
to them out of the first of his intromissions loriginal in- 
tromissioun] thereof. 1807-8 R. Bf.ll Diet. Law Scot. s. v., 
Should the intromitter be obliged to impute his intromis- 
sions to the preferable title. .then all his uitromissions must 
go to extinguish the pre/erable debts. 

Intromissive (-mrsiv), ^r. (f.L. intromiss-, 
ppl. stem of intromitUre (see next) + -ive.] Having 
the quality or effect of intromitting or letting in 
(e.g. rays of light) ; connected with intromission. 

2808 Herschel in PkiL Trans. XCIX. 279 As in fig. 8 
and g, the intromissive separation was produced by the 
horizontal side, $0 it is, in these figures, effected by the 
vertical one. 

Xntromit (intr4»mi*t), V. Forms : a. 5 intro- 
mete, 5-7 Sc. intromet, 6 Sc. intromeit, in- 
troxnmet, 6-7 AV. intromett ; 3- 5-6 intromitte, 
6 -myt, 6 - intromit, [ad. L. intromiU-cre to 
send in, let in or into, introduce, f. intro + mitiere 
to send. In part .a refashioning after L. of the 
earlier Enterjiete {entremet, entromyt) q.v.] 

1 , trans. To cause or allow to enter; to put in, 
introduce, interpose, insert ; to send or let in, ad- 
mit. Now rare. 

2583-8 Hist. yus. VI (1804) 27 Shoe was perswadit be 
these that were htr keeperis, and vthers intromeitit for that 
purpois. x6x3^ R. Cari'kster Settles Sent. 74 Shall wee 
presumptuouslie intromit our ouer-weentng curiosity? 26x5 
Crooke Body of Man 945 The fourth hole, .intromitteth 
the lugular veine, 1647 H, Moke Poems, Cupids Confl. 
Ixxvil, Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To 
intromit true light. 2747 Gentl, Mag. 528 Indeed, some 
diseases not cutaneous may be intromitted thro’ the skin. 
189s B. F. Barrett Quest. A/tsw. 119 This is the way in 
which he [Swedenborg] u'as himself intromitted Into the 
spiritual world. 

f 2 . r^. To interfere (wilA or in something). 

2493 Plumpton Corr, 201, I desire and pray you noe 
further to intromete you with the sayd land and right of his 
church. 1532 Cranmer iVks. (Parker Soc.) II; 229 Where- 
fore he had never pleasure to intromit himself in this cause. 
2535 CovERDALE Isa, XXX. xo They darre .saye to the 
prophetes : Intromitte youre seines with nothinge. ^ 2657 
Twvsden VituLCh. {1847) too [He] did then intromit himself 
and his agents in the raising of it and so did convert some 
good proportion to his own use. 

3. Mr. for rijl. To interfere, intermeddle, have 
to do 'Jiilh, (Now only A.) 

2433-50 tr* Higden (Rolls) IV. 1^3 The lawe of feldes.. 
that he senate scholde not intromitte of the feldes of eny 
man dyenge whom he hade afore in his lyfc. 2493 Plump- 
ton Corr. 264 Willinge and desyreinge you, therefore, that 
,.yce wilt in noe wise further intromete or deale with the 
said land. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 3 No sheryffe. . 
shall in any wyse intromyt or medel in, with, or vpon any 
of y* premisses, 1560 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk^ (2843) 
II. 3 Nor yitt intromett .. anie maner of way with the 

qucrrells and discords of the lords. 1573 Act 14 EUz. c. $ 

§ 38 The Justices, .within any County . , shall not intromit 
or enter into any City. .where be any Justice. .for any such 
City. 1633 W. Sclater Tythes 197 He would, .intromit in 
a quaestion proper Co a higher profession. 28x4 Scott 
JVav. X, A whiggish mob .. plundered his dwelling-house 
of four silver spoons, intromitting ako with his mart 
and his meal-ark. 1833 L. Ritchie IVand. by Loire 197 
Saint Felix who intromitted so improperly with the loves of : 
his niece and Monsieur Pappolen. a 2847 Chalmers Posth. 
IVks. I, 61 It is patent from these verses that God inlro- 
miited with Jacob on the matter of hk leaving Laban. 

b. Sc. Law. To have (pecuniary) dealings, to 
deal with ; esp. to deal with property or effects ; 
either legally as administrator, agent, etc., or 
viciously without legal right. 

1533 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 51 The Provest, .and com- 
munitie of Edinburgh, hes gude richt, title and power to 
buy, sell, or utherwayis to intromet with schipis of welrfalr 
..within the read, havin or port of Leylh. 1569 in Row 
Hist. Kirk{,\8\-A 40 That the poore labourers may inlromeit 
with their awin tclndis upon a reasonable composition. 
x6o9 .Skene Reg. MaJ. 35 Tlie wife. .may not take vp [the 
dowrie], nor intromet with the frutes thereof, induring her 
husbands lifetime, bot her husliand sail intromit therewith, 
for sustentation of hts wife and famUie. 1684 J. Cakst.ares 
in R. H. Story IV. Carsiares (1874) 37^, I leave my loving 
and faithfull spouse.. my sole executrix, to intromett with 
my goods and gear. 2773 Johnson in Bosivell Argt. case 
vicious Intromission, He who never intromits at all will 
never intromit viciously. x88o Muirhead (7n/nr 11. § 163 
If an heir who has the right of abstaining have once 
intromitted with hereditary effects,. .be has not the power 
of afterwards relinquishing the Inheritance. 

Hence Introxni'tted ppl. a. ; -mi’tting vbl. sb. 

1450-70 Golagros ff Gaxu. 1171 And also the mcryest on 
mold has inlromeltlng. 2706 J. Sergeant Acc. Chapter 
(1853) xoo The new intromuted jurisdiction took place and 
governed. 2832 Brewster Newton (1855) I. viii. 189 Orlain 
rays of the intromitted pencil are absorbed or lo'.t. 2853 
Herschel Pop. Lect. Sc. \i. § 23 (1873) 239 This intro- 
mitted portion is single. 

Xntromittent (intrpmi*tent), a. [ad. L. in- 
trdmittent-em, pr. pple. of intromittere : see prec.] 
That intromits or introduces ; having the function 
of intromission. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol., intromittent apparatus, 
organ, the male copulalory organ. 


28^6-9 Todd Cycl. Amit. II. 411/2 In the Earthwonii.. 
the intromittent apparatus is deficient. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 47 All male Jlammalia have an intro- 
mittent organ. 1880 Gunther Fishes 157 The males of 
most.. are provided with copulatory or intromittent organs. 

Xntromitter (inlrpmi'taj;. Forms: 6 iatro- 
inettar, 6-7 •mettor(e, 7 -meter, -mittor, 8- 
intromitter. [f. Ikteomit + -Eu l ; cf. the earlier 
cntermeler, F. entrcmetteur.l One who intromits ; 
spec, in Sc. Lazu, One who interferes or deals with 
tile property of another. 

c XS7S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 27 That the takarls and 
intromettaris with the Landis . . be callit. 2640-1 Kirkcudbr. 
JVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 95 'Ihe schyreffes, baillies.. 
and uther intrometers with His Majesty’s renfe-s Ibid. 271 
He..appoyntes Robert Ewart, his sone.and Helene Ewart, 
his dochler, his onlie executores and intromettores with his 
haile goodes and geir. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3228/2 Act 
anent Vitious Iniromeltors. 2773 Ekskine Inst. Law Scot. 
III. ix. § 51. 627 An intromitter incurs no passive title, if one 
has been, previously to the intromission, confirmed executor 
to the deceased. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scat. s. v. In- 
tromission, A confirmation as executor puts an end to the 
vitIou.s intromission, since it infers an intention on the part 
of the intromitter to account for his intromissions. 

Intromolecular, -mutative : see Iatro-. 
t Intronrficate, I/, mnee-wd. Obs. [f.obs.F. 
inlronificiju-er, Rabelais (f. the stem part of late 
L. inlhron-hdre, F. iniron-iser -i- L. -Jiciire : see 
-fy) + -ATE 3.] trans. To entiirone. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xix, The subslantifick quality 
of the elementary complexion, which is intronificated in the 
terrestreity of their quiddltative nature. 

Intronise, -ize, etc., obs. var. of Knthroxize, 
etc. Intronizate, var. I:{throxiz.\te v., Obs. 
t Intronization, obs. var. Entiironization. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur v. xil, Thcnnc the senatours 
maadc redy for his Inlronysacyon. 

+ Introo’p, variant of Entuoop, Ohs, 
x6x2 Florio, Infrottare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

Intropression, -pulsive, etc. ; see Ib’TJio-. 
Xntrorsal (intr^*jsal), a. Bot. [f. as next + 

-.\L.] =next, 

2831 Maccillivray tr. Richard's E/em. Bot. 421 The 
stamina, .are intror.sal and nearly sessile. 


Xntrorse (intrpus), a. Bot. [ad. L. inlrors-us, 
from inlroverstts (turned) inwards (in ancient L. 
only adv.).] Turned or directed inwards; of an 
anther which opens towards the centre of the flower. 

2843 Bkandc Did, Sci. etc. 609/2 In most plants thu 
anthers are Introrse, being turned towards the style. 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 238 Apocynctc. . Anthers basifixed, 
dehiscence introrse. 

Hence Xntro’rsely adv., in an inward direction. 
Introruption, -sensible, -sentient : sec 
Intro- pr ^. 

Xntrospect (intrpspe*kt), V. [f. L, introspeci^, 
ppl. stem of introspieSre to look into, or f. L. inlro- 
spcctare, freq. of this.] 

1 . trans. To look into, esp. with the mind ; to 
examine narrowly or tboioughly. Now rare, 

26S3 E. Hooker Pref. Pof‘da^s Mystic. Div. 66 There 
to view. Introspect and compreiicnd, as wel a.s apprehend, 
the Wonders of Jehovah yElohim. 2733 Trickology 25 The 
Drum .. look into it, there is nothing; so beware they do 
not intro.'spcct you. 2885 L. Olipha.vt Sympueumata xi. 
267 The records of the intellect introspecting human nature 
cannot evince a perfect understanding. 

2 . f«/r. or absol. To look within; to examine 
one^s own thoughts or feelings. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Alonthly XXV. 257 We can not cogitate 
without examining con>ciou2»ncss, and when we do Oils ue 
introspect. 2896 Daily News iS Feb. 6/1 No man went 
further in introspection than all the world’s chartered Hher- 
tine, Mr. Pepys. But Mr. Pepys ‘introspected’ with a 
single mind ! He never, we thinfe, defends his conduct. 
Hence lutrospe’cted, Introspe’cting ppLadjs. 
1881 J. Illusions \8 Introspected facts Icing known 

only in relation to perceived facts. 2883 Hall Caine Recoil. 
D. C. Rossetti 212 [Rossetti had] large grey eyes with a 
steady introspecting look. 

lutrospectioXL (intrpspckjan). [n. of action 
from L. introspieSre (see prec.) ; cf. tuspec/ton.'] 

1 . The action of looking into, or under the surface 
of, things, esp. with the mind ; close inspeclion or 
examination of something. ? Obs. exc. in reference 
to one’s own thoughts or feelings : see 2. 

a i^jf HALE/’r//«. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 55 The actings of the 
31ind or Imagination it self by way of reflection or intro- 
spection of themselves. 2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Mystic. Div. 64 Hee, as a Philosopher. .c.ime to the^ recep- 
tion, perception and cognition, or rather introspection, m- 
tuition and mtrorcccpiion of the pra:mcntioncd. 1794 G. 
Adams A'a/. .y Exp. Philos. \\\. xxxv; 456 Ihc heavenly 
bodies.. are too remote for his [man's] introspection. _ 1870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. zcg Intro-pcci on of 
our intellectual operations is not the best of means for pre- 
serving us from intellectual hesiwtions. 

2 . spec, (with no object expressed) : X he action 
of looking within, or into one’s own mind; ex- 
amination or observation of one’s own thoughts, 
feelings, or mental slate. 

[1695 Drvden ParalL Poetry 4* Paint. (R.\ So that 1 
[Guido Reni) was forced to make an introspeaion mto minc 
own mind.l 2807 Knox & Jecb C^rr. 1. 334 The niiro- 
spection, the spirituality, and, if wc may so speak, the 
heavenward views which one meets with in cvcr>’ page. 
2850 GL.\DSTONE//<?w<-r II. 27 In Homer’s time.. the human 
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self-consciousness was scarcely awakened, introspection had 
not begun its work. 1863 Cowden Clahke S/ui^s^ Char. 
X. 246 An apparently hopeless passion has taught her reflec- 
tion, introspection, and humility of spirit. 

Introspe'ctionist, [f. prec. + -ist.] a. One 
who practises introspection or self-examination, 
“b. One who adopts the method of introspection 
in psychological inqi\ir)% 

x83i J. OwcN’ Evenings wth Shefitics I. iv. 313 As a rule 
Skeptics-. are keen introspectionists. 1883 MAUDSi-EYi>V<^ 
ly jyiil I. vi. 91 Little favour will these discusMons have, 
and little will they weigh, with the inlrospectionist, who in 
the end does not fail to fall back dogmatically upon the 
direct intuition of freedom. 18^9 Expositor Oct. 316 Spur- 
geon is not so much of a practical analyst as a self-intro- 
speaionist.. 

Introspective (inlrpspe*ktiv), a. [f. L. in- 
trdspcct-^ ppl. stem of inirdspicere to Introspi-ict 
-h -IVE ; cf. inspeciive, respective^ etc.] Having the 
quality of looking within ; examining into one’s 
own thoughts, feelings, or mental condition, or 
expressing snch examination; of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or given to introspection. 

1820 Southey Lett, (1856) III.i?! Whom I., well re- 
member as a mild, melancholy, introspective man. 1887 
Smhtsbury Hist. Elizai. Lit. i. 10 With Wyatt and Surrey 
English poet^ became^ at bound the most personal and' 
..the most ‘introspective’ in Europe. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon I. i%8 She was very young, and not in the 
least introspective. 

Hence Introspextively adv, ; Introspe*ctive- 
ness; Introspe’ctivism nonce-wd, [see -ism]; 
Introspe'ctor, one who practises introspection. 

x8^ H. Spencer Prtne. Psychol. (1872) I. n. i. 164 Eacli. 
feeling . . which whai introspectively contemplated appears 
to be homogeneous. ^Z^A,Coiliemp, Rcv.y,^W\, 960 A., 
girl, whose self-condemning grief has something of the intro- 
spectiveness wrongly imputed to all Mr. Rrowning’s cha- 
racters. 1884 Seeley in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 667 Is it, 
ihen, true that Christianity is a system of morbid and 
melancholy introspectiyeness? 1893 Mohris&Bax Socialisut 
iii. 58 The individualistic introspectivism of the Christianity 
of the decaying empire. 

Introsuction : see Intro- pref. 

+ Intsosu'me, Ohs. [f. Ikteo- + L. sumav 
to take.] trails. To take in ; to take (medicine) 
internally: to absorb (nutriment). 

^ x 6 s 7 Tosiussoh Reiicu's Disp. too Those antidota which 
introsumed help many grievous aflections. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1776) 38 As thetr vessels enlarge and introsume more 
copious nourishment, [trees] often starve their neighbours. 
So the action of ‘introsum- 

ing ’ ; + Introstt'mptive relating to or adapted 
for ‘ introsnmption \ 

1657 Tomlinson Disp. 5^9 Cordial Powders., may 

be. .mixed with introsumtiye medicaments. 1706 Phillips, 
/ntrosiimpt/oa, the taking in of the Alimentary or nourish- 
ing Particles, whereby living Bodies arc encreas'd. 

lutrosnscept (imtras^se-pt), v. [f. Ikiuo- + 
L. snscipHre to t.ake np : cf. Susceptible.] trans. 
= lNTU 8 ausc£PT. Hence Introsuace'pted a. 
1835-^ Todd Cyel. Anat. 1. 18^/3 A portion of the large 
intestine. .must have become ., introsuscepted. 1838 Cop- 
land Diet. Med. I. 533 The introsuscepted portion, 

Introsasception (i^ntrt^si'se-pjsn). [f. Intro- 
+ L. susceptioniein a taking, Suscertion, f. stisci- 
pere\ in mod.L. inirdsusceptio. Cf, intm- 52 tscep^ 
tion in Intra- pref. 3 .and the erron. iNTERSUa- 
CEPTioN.] The action of taking up or receiving 
within ; intussusception. 

1. Phys. and Biol. = Intussusception 2 . 

x8i6 Keith Phys, Bot. II. 90 The intro-susception of non- 
clastic fluids. 1827 Steuakt Planters G, (xSsS) 221 These 
act as so many superadded mouths, to lake up, by means of 
introsusceplion, the food proper for the nourishment of the 
plant. 

2. Path. = Intussusception 3 . 

E. Darwim Zooh. (iSoi) III. 333 This malady is 
occasioned sometimes by an introsusceplion of a part of the 
intestine into another part of iL 1822-34 GootTs Study 
l\fed. (ed. 4) I. x6o One portion of the atfecicd intesiiine, 
conslringed and lessened in its diameter, has fallen into 
another portion below it, and thus produced what is called 
an introsusception. X857 Berkeley Ctyptoff. Bot. § 123; 
X50 In many instances, the inner membrane of each cell is 
singularly depressed at cither end by a sort of introsuscep. 
tion, and sometimes it protrudes into the neighbouring cell. 

3. — I.NTUSSUSCEPTION 1 , 1 b. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Fraseds Mnjr. (1835) XII. 494 The 
organising forces .. must subsist in some such bond or., 
introsu.sception .. as will warrant us in the conclusion that 
they are at once one and many. 1842 J. H. Newman Tracts 
/or Times No. 9a 50 He thus opposes the doctrine of intro- 
.suscepiion, which the spiritual tiew of the Real Presence 
naturally suggc.sts. 1857 Db Quincey Goldsmith Wks. VI. 
222 Law and arms .. through their essential functions... 
opened for ihcin.selveS a permanent ncces.sity of inirosuscep- 
lion into the organism of the state. 

Introtraction : see Intro- pref. 

+ Introve-nient, O. Ohs. rare-'-, [ad. L. 
intro-Jenient-evi, pr. pple. of iutrSvemre to como 
in, f. Istho- + !;«//<>(? to come.] Coming in.- 
1446 StR T, Kuownh Pseud. Ep. tv. x. 201 The commixture 
of inlrovcnient nations either, by commerce or conquest. 

latroverse (intruvous), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
Inlvers-us (turned) inwards (in L. only adv.).] 
= ISTItOVWlTEl) 2 b. 

1870 Fahrui AV, II. sooKote, The figure of speech 
in called Chiasmus^ or introverse p-ar.nllclism. 


Introversible (intwvausib’l), a. [f. ^intro- 
vers-y ppl. stem of assumed I^. '^introverth-e + 
-IBLE : cf. reroersible^ Capable of being intro- 
verted or drawn within, as the finger of a glove. 

1883 E, Ray Lankester in Eucycl. Brit. XVI. 652/t 
i/Iolluscci) An alternately introversible and eversible tube 
connected with an animal's body. 1B85 Ibid. XIX. "432/1 
{Polyzoa) Muscularfibre-cells. .ateatlachedat threedifferent 
levels to the soft introversible portion of the bbdy^ and by 
their retraction puU it in three folds or telescopic joints into 
the capacious hinder part of the body. 

Hence Introveraibi'lity. 

X883 E. Ray L.ankester in Eneycl. Brit. XIX. 439/2 The 
telescopic introversibility of the anterior region of the body 
is greatly developed. 

Zntroversiou (introvaujbn). [ad. mod.L. in- 
troversion-em^ n. of action from '^introvert^re : see 
Introvert 

1 . The action of turning the thoughts inwards, 
i.e. to one's own mind or soul, or to the contem- 
plation of inward or spiritual tilings. 

- 2654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 68 Their . . Fastings, Prayings, 
.. Introversion.^,. .Humiliations, Mortifications. 2678 R. 
Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. § 16. 380 They plentifully 
assert this inward Introversion and Abstraction of the Mind 
..front' all Images and Thoughts. 1788 Wesley IVks. 
(1872) VI. 451 The attending to the voice of Christ within 
you is what they [the Mysticsl term Introversion. ' 2870 
Lowell Study IVind. 214 Hamlet, who so perfectly typifies 
the introversion and complexity of modern thought as com- 
pared with ancient. 

2 . The action of (physically) turning inwards, 
esp. of with Jrawiiig an outer part into the interior ; 
the condition of being so turned inwards. 

2794-6 E. D-KnviiH Zootu (i8oi) III. 297 This disease i.s 
sometimes produced by the introversion of the edge of the 
lower eyelid. 2883 E. Ray Lankester in Eneycl. Brit. 
XVI. 652/r {Mollusca) The process of incomplete introver- 
sion of that .simple rostrum. Ibid.y The process either of 
introversion or of eversion of the tube may be airested at 
any point. 

b. Of lines of verse : see Introverted 2 b. 

2896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible i. 50 Such intro- 
version is merely a matter of form. 

Introversive (intmvS'Jsiv), a. [f. stem *2«- 
irSvers- of *intrBvertere (see next) + -iVE.] a. 
Having the quality or effect of turning inwards, 
b. Characterized by turning the mind or thought 
inward.s upon itself. 

x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 86 Tlie worms are caught 
alive, being drawn into the mouth by the introversive action 
of the longue. 2884 Pop. Set. Monthly XXV, 267/2 When 
we come to mental derangements, introversive study is 
obviously fruitless. 

lutrovert (mtr<?v 5 ut), v, [f. L. type 
verth'e (prob. in mod.L.), f. Intro- + verlUre to 
turn : cf, L. iutrSversus adv.] To turn inwards. 

1 , trans. To turn (the mind, thought, etc.) in- 
wards upon itself; to direct (one’s thinking or 
effort) to that which is internal or spiritual. 

2669 WooDUEAD St. Teresa i. Pref, 28 The Soul being 
straight, introverted .. into itself, and easily conforming to 
God’s will and lime. i8*a Hazlitt Tabled., Prejudice 
(1832) 85 The less we look abroad, the more our ideas are 
introverted, and our habitual impressions . . grow together 
into a kind of concrete substance. 1830 H. N. Coleridge 
Grk. Poets [1834) 26 The mind of the old poeis was rarely 
introverted on itself. 

2 . To turn or bend inwards (physically) ; in ZooL 
to turn (a part or organ) inwards upon itself; to 
withdraw a part within its o3vn tube or base, as the 
finger of a glove may be withdrawn, 

1784 [see Introverted 2], 2883 E. Ray Lankester in 
Eneycl. Brit. XVI. 652/2 {Mollusca) It cannot be completely 
everted owing to the muscular bands, nor can it be fully 
introverted owing to the bands which tie the axial ph.irynx 
to the mljacent wall of the apical part of the introvert. 

Introvert (i’nti<;v3Jt), sb. Z'ooL [f. prec. vb. : 
cf. convert sb.] A part or organ that is or can be 
introverted. 

2883 E. Ray Lankester in Eneycl. Brit, XVI. 652/1 
{MoUused) Important distinctions which obtain amongst 
the various ‘introverts* or intro- and c-versible tubes so 
frequently met with in animal bodies. 1885 Ibid, XIX. 
43^ /s {Polyzoa) The anterior portion of the body of the 
polypide can be pulled into the binder part as the finger of 
glove may be tucked into the hand. It is, in fact, an 
‘introvert ’. 

Introverted (introvauled),///. a, [f. Intro- 
vert V. + -ED 1.] Turned inwards. 

1 . Of the mind or thought: Directed inwards 
upon itself, or upon that which is inward or spiri- 
tual. Also transf. of a person : Given to intro- 
version of mind. 

^ 2781 CowpER Conversation 365 Self-searching with an 
imroveried eye. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) L 313 In modern times, no such remarkable 
example of thU introvericd mind has occurred, ns in Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg. ^2856 V mjgwkh Mystics (x86o) I. 16 So 
that his mytticus is emphatically the cnclo«.ed, self-with- 
drawn, introverted man. 18^ Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 133 
In morals, in religion, too, the same inlroveried scrutiny 
detects only errors and evils, till all life seems to them a 
‘^^crable, hopeless failure. 

Turned or bent inwards (physically). 

*734 CowpER Task IV. 633 His awkward gait, his intro- j 
verted toes, Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected ; 
•ru T Spencer Prine. Psychol. (1872) I. i. n. 25 I 

Ihc skin, including those introverted portions of it which 
form the receptive area of the special senses. 1 


b. Applied to nn arrangement of words, lum 
of verse, etc. in \Yhich two corresponding elemmls 
{c.g. lines riming rvith each other) form the inner 
or middle part of the whole. 

1896 K.G. Moulton 50 InthcQuatnin 
Kevei-sed or Introverted, the first line coiresponds with tht 
fourth. 

Iutrove*rtive, a. [f. as prec. + -ive.] =Lv- 

teovebsivr. 

1864 S- WiLBERFORCE Ess. (2874) I. 358 With the iDUnjicr* 
tive tendency which wc have ascribed to him, was joked., 
an .ambitious tempw. 2875 Dora GRKENvvELLZ;^fr/fKj/,-aff* 
146 A cultivated, introverlive, reflective era, x&Sa Chkap 
Advance 23 Nov., The church is to be congratulated on iL 
change from the introvertive to the active. 

Intro vision, -voke: see Intro- /;■(/■. 
Introvolution (itntroivnli/rjhn). rare. [f.I.y. 
TEo- + -volution in evohilion, involution, etc. (n, 
of action f. L. volvcre to roll).] The process oi 
involving one thing within another. 

2829 Lamb Let. to Robinson 17 Apr. in Talfourd Final 
Mem. (1848) II. 63 Per sc, it Is good, to .show the introvolu- 
tion.s, extravolutions of which the animal frame is capable, 
1858 De Quincey Th. Crk.Tra^. Wks. IX. 56 There are 
cases occasionally occurring in the English drama and ibe 
Spanish, where a play is exhibited within a play , , at every 
step of the introvolution (to neologise a little in a casd 
justifying a neologism), something must be done to differen- 
tiate the gradations, and to express thesubordinationsof life. 

Intrude (intnid), v. Also 6 entrude, -trewde, 
7 intrud. [ad. L. intrhdhe (doubtful in Cic.), f. 
in- (In- ^) + tnldere to thrust. Cf. OF. iutniin, 
-lire (1479 in Godef.) and pa. pple. inlms.'] 

1 . iratis. To thrust, foice, or drive (any thing) iii; 
to introduce by force. Const, inlo, f in. 

2563-83 FoxE/ 4. ^’M. 1455/2 yo marrowbones of the masse, 
which.. you by force, might, and violence intrude in sound 
of wordcs in some of the scripture. •' 1597 ir. CuilU- 

mean's Fr. Chirnrg. xvii. b/2 When as we intrude the s^.e 
[point of a knife) in anye fistle, 2674 Grew Cnxtsts Mixt. 
iv, § 3 Their parts are wedged and intruded one into 
another. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723)502 
We. .find some few of these fossil Shells,, .with Iron*0;e.. 
intruded into their Pores. • 2866 Tyndall Glac. ir. xxxt, 410 
As if air had intruded itself between the separated surfac^ 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 467 When the new Kit- 
chen was built it was intruded into the area of the old Hall. 

fb. intr. for rcfl. To thrust' oneself; to come 
or make one^s way by force. Obs, 

256* Phabr AEneid. Jx. Ffjb, Vnprudent man, y‘ whaa 
the Rutill king did through intrude Coulde him not entnng 
spye, 1770 Goldsm, Dcs, V'ill, 3.12 To- distant climes.. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between.. they go. 

2 . trans. To thrust or bring in without leave; to 
force (something unwelcome) or upon a person. 

i586.^.DAY.ff«g'.iVc?T/ar>'iL(i6as)i5Upon whose .ibsence 
and departure, .you seeke to intrude the summe of all your 
unbappinesse and misfortune. 1653 Baxter _C/ir. 

56 Tliey were not Ordained and placed in void places, but 
intruded into Churches that bad lawful! Bishops, a iiw 
W. Hastings in Burke ^r/rV/rJXVii. xxix, You must forbid 
any person of that nation to be intruded Into yoUr ptcscnce, 
without his introduction. 284a Claim <5* Protest pf C«. 
Seotl, in State Trials (N.S.) IV, (1892) 1401 Ordaimng a 
Church Court to. .admit to the office of the holy ministry., 
a probationer.. and' to'intrude him also on the congregation, 
contrary to the will of the people. 2849 R. Buchanan len 
years' Conjlict xi. II. 205 Prepared to intrude ministers 
against reclaiming congregations, and that, if need were, at 
the point of the bayonet. 2864 Brvce Holy Ront. End. vil 
(* 875) 95 The tendency which intruded earthly Ma^iinas 
and saints between the worshipper and the spinlual Deitj. 
+ 3 . refl, and intr. To thrust oneself into nn)* 
benefice, possession,, office, or dignity to which 
one has no title or claim ; to usurp on or tipon t 
cf. Irtbusion 2. Passing into 4. Obs. 

*534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 5 Dignities benefices or 
other spiritual promocions wherein they shal so enter an 
entrewde before the paimentof thesaidefirstefruites. *54 
Hall Chron-, Hen, VI 178 Duryng whose .. captivitie n 
wrongfully usurped and entruded upon the rojull po'\« 
.and high estate of this Realme. 2563 Abp. Fakker Wrrrc/r 
§ 6 Item, whether ther be .any parsons that intrude them 
selfe. .without imposition of handesando^dinar>’autho^tI^e• 
*59 » Warner Alo. Eng. viti. xliii. (1612) 206^ He gave in 
Liuers dwellings, lesse ilidn where they since intru de. ic 
Marston Ant. ff Met. u. Wks. 1856 I. 25> ^ pr*®. 
intrude not on a dead mans right. 2628 Coke (ht Lu • • 
277 a, He that entreth vpon any of the Kings 
and taketh the profits, is said to Intrude ypon the 
possession. 2683 Burnet Rights Trincaf 14 “ 

violently IQ intrude himself into other Parishes. • ^ 

4 ; To thrust oneself in without warrant or leave > 
to enter or come where one is uninvited or unwel- 
come. Also transf. . and fi^. of things, ana m 
non-material relations. Const, into, t in (a pk\cc, 
company, etc.), 'oh, upon (a person, soroctnmg 


personal or private, etc.}. , . » \r 

a. reji. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. tCamden) ** 
Hoult intrudid himself as his accustomid manner iS; ■?- 
D. Pell Imfr. Sea 116 To what end shouldst tb^ 

thy self unwarrantably into their companies? 2709 J .. 
Lett. Ill, zo And do you. .presume to [Hlriide yoursci . 
thought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the P-.p, 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
strangest freaks of fanc>’ intrude themselves into his su 
contemplations. 

b. itiir. 2588 SiiAics. Tit. A. 11. 1. 27 Thy wit 

And manoers, to intru'tl where 1 am grac’d, a *^*^** , 
STo.N Pasquit A Hath. 11. 275 Sliec wonders at your 
nes-sie, that intrudes Vpon the quiet of her 
*^33 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs' Banish'd Virg. *o Inc L 



INTBUDED. 

thought it unfitting to introde (as then) into their company, 
1709 Stegle Taller No. 62 ?6 A very odd Fellow, who 
would intrude upon us. X78S tr. Beck/orcTs Vatlick (1883) 
143 This was the only sound that intruded on. the silence of 
these doleful mansions. 1836MARRYAT yaj>kei Ixxii, I per- 
ceived that my presence was not welcome, and I would 
no further intrude. 1879 CasselHs Techn, Ednc. IV. 70/1 
There is a tendency Jor certain dominant and imjjroved 
races of live stock to intrude into districts up to this time 
occupied by native breeds. 

t 6 . trails. To enter forcibly. Obs. rare. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 848 Why should the worm intrude the 
maiden bud ; Or hateful cuckoos h.'iich in sparrows’ nests? 

Jntruded (intcu-ded), ppi. a. [f. prec. -t- 

1. Thrust or forced in, introduced forcibly or un- 
warrantably, crowded in, etc. ; see prec. 

1562 WinJet (lillc) The Last Blast of the Trumpet .. 
agains the usurpit auctoritie of lohne Knox and his Caluin- 
iane brether intrudit Precheouris. 1665 Hooke 
XXV. 144 Corroded by the pungent, .pores of the intruded 
liquor. 1890 A thoteeum 8 Nov. 623/2 The intruded minister 
y’ho succeeded him {under the Commonwealth] was so 
ignorant as to be scarcely able to write his name. 1893 
Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 219 The newly appointed, 
or, as they were called by their antagonists, * intruded * 
members of the College. 

2. Spec, a, Entom. (See quot. 1826 .) b. Bot.^ 
Intkuse a. c. Geol, ~ Intrusive 2 b. 

x8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entoinol. IV. 306 Intruded^ when the 
head is nearly withdrawn within the trunk. 1830 Lindlev 
Nat. Syst. Boi. 218 They appioach Rubiaceae . . in . . their 
intruded style, and valvate aestivation. 2833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. Z05 The intruded mass then cooled down at a * 
certain distance below the uplifted surface. X854 Hooker 
Hiinal. yntls. I. ii. 33 Some hills of intruded greenstone. 

Intruder (intrw-dai). Also 7 (in legal use) 
•or. [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] One who intrudes. 

1. One who intrudes into an estate or benefice or 
usurps on the rights or privileges of another; spec. 
one who, after the determination of a life-tenancy, 
enters before the remainderman or reversioner, or 
who trespasses in any way on crown lands. Now 
only in legal use. 

*534 ^ct 26 Hen. VIIL c. 3 § $ Euery suche person 
. . shalbe accepted and taken an entrewder vppon the 
Kinges possessions. 1628 Coke On Lilt, 1. 194 a, Where 
there bee two ioynt Abators or Intruders which, come in 
meerely by wrong. 1633 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. i. an. 

f i. Joh. Mason . . a great intruder into Ecclesiasticall 
ivings. X648 in Gross Gild Mcre/i. (1890) If. 78 Diuersand 
many Intruders., as also diuers other strangers and forinors. 
1863 Nichols Britton II. a The law allows such intruders 
to be ejected while the intrusion is fresh by the right heirs. 

2. Qne who thrusts himself in in an encroaching 
manner or without invitation or welcome. 

X388 Shaks. Tit. A. n.^iii. 65 Vnmannerly Intruder as thou 
art. 1693 W. Bowles in Dryden's yitvenal v. (1697) 100 
Will you a bold Intruder, ever learn To know your Basket, 
and your Bread discern? 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 127 
?6 Others. .consider every man who fills the mouth of 
report with a new name, as an Intruder upon their retreat, 
and disturber of their repose. 1876 T. Hardy Eihelherta 
(1890) 93, 1 felt always like an Intruderand a bondswoman, 
and had wished myself out of the Petheiwln family a 
hundred times. 

Intru'ding, ///• [f. Intrude v. + -ing 2 ,] 

That intrudes. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, ui. iv. 31 Thou wretched, rash, intrud- 
ing foole, farewell. x83o_ Alford in Life (1873) S3 The 
rampant and intruding brier. 1867 Fbeem.an Norm. Cong. 

1. ii. i3 The intruding nation altogether supplanted the 
eider nation. 

Hence Intru’dingly/r^fy., in an intruding manner. 

Lyin^ Loveri. 10, I thrust my self intrud- 
ingly upon you. 

Xntru'dress. rare. [f. Intruder + -ess.] A 
female intruder. 

x6so Fuller PissaJi in. x. 402 As if foreseeing .. that., 
a distressed Prince .. should .. recover his rightfull throne 
from the unjust usurpation of., an Idolatrous intrudress 
thereinto. 

Intrumpcioun, intrupcion, obs. ff. Inteb- 
KUETION. 

'|*X 2 itru’zilr, S'. Obs. rare'~^. £f. I n - 2 + Trunk 
sb.'] traits. To enclose in or as in a tnink. 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. iii, Had eager lust intrunk’d 
my conquer’d soul, I had not buried living jos’s in death, 
lutruse (intr;7 s), a. Bot. [ad. L. inti'us-uSy 
pa. pple. of iiitrudere to Intrude.] Having a 
form as if pushed or thrust inwards. ^ 

. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 51 Silane conica . . calyx . . in- 
truse at the base, 

flntru'se, t?. Obs. Chiefly .5V. [f, L. 
ppl,,stem of intrudSre to Intrude.] ^Intrude v, 
c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xti. {IFal/^ Lamb) xii, 7”how 
wald intruse ressoun, Quhair wrajig and reif suld dwell in 
properlie. ? 1533 Boorde Let. 12 Aug. in Inirod. Kntnul. 
(1870) Forewords 48, I amonges yow intrusyd in a dose 
ayre, myxth neuer haue my helth. x^ Latimer Disput. 
Oxon. Wks, (Parker Soc.) II. 482 Which indeed^ you may 
by violence might, and power, thrust ^d intruse into sound 
of words of some places of scripture, c X370 Schorl Somme 
sst Bk. Biscipl. § 4 No minister suld be mtrused upon any 
particular kirk without thair consent, 

• Hence ‘t l^atru'sed/^/. a.j intruded. I 

?S3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 577 Thus endit he [whol 
hot intrusit king. 

tlutru’Sery. Obs. [f. as prec. -b-ERY.] In- 
trusive .action ; intrusion. 

c X470 Harding Chron. ct.xxxi. li, Philyp of Valoyes. . j 
Kyng of Fraunce was by iiitrusery. I 
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Intrusion (intrTi'gan). [ME. a. OF. intrusiany 
in med.(Anglo-)L. w/rr7x4;(Bracton, <?i 25 o), n. of 
action f. intriidere to Intrude.] The action of 
intruding. 

1. The action of thrusting or forcing in, or fact 
of being thrust in; also concr. something thrust 
in, a forcible or unwelcome addition. 

^ 1639 W OODALL IVks, Pref- (1653) 10 This Work . . free from . . 
imperfect and ridiculous errours, and Impertinent intrusions. 
1663 Hooke Micro^. xvii. 109 By this intrusion of the petri- 
fying particles, this substance also becomes hard. 1842 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 130 Tliere is something 
more in the constitution of the stomach., which renders the 
too early intrusion of new food hurtful. 1873 Mivart Elem. 
Anat.ii, 53 Thejieural spine..may..be separated from its 
centrum by the intrusion of the skull w*all. x836 Willis & 
Clark Cnmbrid_^e II. 14 This porch, however, is a subse- 
quent intrusion. 

b. spec, in Geo/. The influx of rock in a state of 
fusion into fissures or between strata; a portion of 
intruded rock. 

1849 Murchison Silnria viii. 167 At certain distances froin 
such granitic intrusions. 1873 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 11. 
xxxii. aiz Regions where. .the intrusion of igneous matter 
into fissures [was] once most frequent. 1896 Pop. Sci, yrnl. 
L. 242 The rocks composing such intrusions [are] the densest 
of igneous rocks. 

2. The action of thrusting oneself into a vacant 
estate or ecclesiastical benefice to which one has 
no title or claim; spec, the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a particular estate of 
freehold (as a life-tenancy) belore the remainder- 
man or reversioner ; also, a tiespass on the lands 
of the crown. Hence, by extension, violent or 
unjust entrance into or seizure of land or rights 
belonging to another ; invasion; usurpation. (The 
earliest sense in Eng. ; now only in legal use.) 

Information of intrusion : see Information s h (r). 

(1292 Britton rtt. i. §3 lutrusioun esttorcenous .ib.Ttement 
vacaunt le soil, taunt cum nul neest en seisine.] X387-8 T. 
UsK Test. Love 1. L (Skeat) 1. 17 Straunge hath by way of 
intrucloun made his home there me shuide be, yf reason 
wereherdcasheshulde. 1433 Lydc. St. Edmund ni. 469 He 
dradde..Lyst newe Intrusioun [of Hanes] brouhte in ydola- 
trle. c 14^ Catcbave Chron. Ded. (Rolls) 4 He that entered 
by intrusion vas Henry the Fourte. 15x6 Plumpion Corr. 
217 Ther is a suyt against your mastership in the Excheker 
for introsbon. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46 To make 
aunswer for bis or their intrusion vpon the kinges possession. 
1579 Fulkc Ilef Baste/ 766 They had taken part with 
Nouatus, which would be a blshoppe by intrusion. x66x 
Cowley Verses d* Ess.. Cromwell (1669) 62 All power is 
attained either by the Election and Consent of the people, 
and that takes away your objection of forcible intrusion. 
1691 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 244 An information of 
intrusion is brought by the attumy ceneral against the old 
archbishop of Canterbury and 2 others, for wrongfully de- 
taining and intruding upon the king's possession of Lambeth 
house. X76S T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I, iii. ^60 Writs 
of intrusion were brought against some .. who refused to 
petition for patents. 1883 IVharton's Law Lex. ted. 7), 
Intrusion, the entry of a .stranger after a particular estate 
of freehold isdetermined before him in reversion or remainder. 

b. The settlement of a minister of the Church ; 
of Scotland contrary to the will or without the 
consent of the congregation : see Intrusionjst, 
Non-intrusion. Also attrib. in reference to the 
Non-intrusion conflict. , 

1849 R. Buchanan Ten Years' Conflict lx. II. 137 A 
threat which the Marquis of Tweeddale had lately thrown 
out at an intrusion meeting in East Lothian. X878T.BROWN 
Annals Disrupt, iii. (1884) 23 They would give no promise to 
refrain from the intrusion of Mr. Edwards, and . .the Church 
was resolved to protect the people from such intrusion. 

3. The action of thrusting oneself in in an en- 
croaching manner, or of introducing something in- 
appropriately ; uninvited or unwelcome entrance or 
appearance ; encroachment on something possessed 
or enjoyed by another. 

159a Shaks. Ram. d- ynl. 1. v. 92, I will withdraw, but 
this intrusion shall Now seeming sweet, conuerl to bitter 
gall. 1667 hliLTON P. L. XII. 178 Frogs, Lice and Flies 
must all his Palace fill With loath’d intrusion, and fill all 
the land. 1723 Pops Odyss. i. 115 The bold intrusion of the 
Suitor-train. X783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. IV, 5 
It has been a little painful to me (o observe the intrusions 
into this important debate of such company as guo warranto. 
and mandamus, and certiorari. 1850 Gladstone Glean. 

V. xiii. s8z If the rep/y he a correct oac. my intrusion upon 
your Lordship’s time may be excused. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. II. V. 230 His feelings had been .. embittered by 
the intrusion of religions discord into families. j 3 ^ Speaker 
3 Oct. 351/2 [George Fox’s] intrusion of himself into assem- 
blies where he was not wanted. 

Heuce Intrn'sioiial a., pertaiuing to istrusion 
(Webster 1864 , and in recent Diets.). 

XntlHl’sioilist. [f- prec. + -1ST.] One who 
practises or supports intrusion. 

During the controversy regarding the intrusion of minis- 
ters in the Established Church of Scotland, which resulted 
in the Disruption of 1B43, applied by those who called them- 
selves nondntrusionists to their opponents. So Intru- 

SIONISM, 

x84x in R. Biickman Ten Years’ Convict xiL (1849) II, 
313 Even the callous-hearted people that sat in the pew, 
the only pew representing intrusionism and forced settle- 
ments, Were moved. 1849 /^V. 203 He was not by 

.Tny me.Tns an out-and-out intnxsionist. 

Xutrusive (intr/7*siv), a. [f. JL tiitnls-, ppl. 
stem of iiitrudere to Intrude + -iVE.] 


INTUBATION. 

1. Ofintiuding character; characterized bycoming 
or entering in an encroaching manner, or without 
invitation or welcome; done or carried out with 
intrusion. 

1647 Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11, iv. p 3 Every 
Polarchical action in the Polarchs ..being rebellious and 
intrusive. 2735 Thomson Liberty 1. 299 No mighty moles 
the big intrusive storm, From the calm stations roll resound- 
ing^ back. x8x3 Scott Rokchy i. xxx, Still he turned im- 
patient ear From 7'ruth’s intrusive voice severe. 1891 E. 
Peacock TV. Brendon I. 175 He was not shy, but did not 
wish to be intrusive. 

3. That has hten’intruded or thrust in. 

1862 JIarsh Eng. Lang. ii. 34 An intrusive element in a 
language is confined to the vocabuLiry and minor gram- 
matical^ forms.^ 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 476 Large 
quantities of this intrusive substance strangling the secreting 
textures. 1900 I. Taylor in N. <5* Q. ^ih Scr. V. 483/1 The 
« in Pentland Firth is intrusive, while thePentland Hills 
were Penland, the / being intrusive and the radical. 

■ b. Geo/, Of an igneous rock : Forced, while in 
a state of fusion, into cavities or fissures of other 
rocks. 

1844 Darwis G eol. Obs.(i8^&)ii.5i3 The number and bulk 
of the inirusive masses of different coloured porph5'rie3..is 
truly extraordinary. 1838 Geikie Hist. Boulder xiu 241 
The intrusive traps occur in the form of walls .and veins. 
J876 Page Adv. TexUhk. Geol. iv. 85 When igneous matter 
appears to have thrust itself between certain strata in wedge- 
shaped or sheet-like masses, it is spoken of as intrusive. 

I 3. Inward-thrusting, rare. 

i 1847 R. Willis tr. Hars'ty's lYks. 383 (Cenerat. Animals 
Iii.), I straightway perceived a certain protuberant fleshy 
part, affected with an alternating e.vtrusive and intrusive 
movement. 

Intirusively (intr/7-sivIi), adzi. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .J Ju an intrusive manner ; so as to intnidc. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 Carlylk Let. fean Aitken ii Mar. 
in Athenaeum (xS9s) 2 Feb. 149/2 Mrs. Grote in a chair 
intrusively close to Majesty. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool I. xxix, It was intrusivel3*apparent. .that Sir Stanhope 
loved the girl without stint. 

Intrusiveness (intr/7*sivnes). [f. as prec. -b 
-NESS.] The quality of being intmsive. 

1847 h' Craig, i860 Motley Netherl. (1S68) II. .X. 69 He 
was much addicted, .to. .general inlru.siveness. 1874 Helfs 
Soc. Press, vii. (1875) 84 The Intrusiveness which is innate 
in mankind. 

i'Intru’SOr, Obs. Forms: 4 iatrewsar, 5 
intrusour, 5-6 -ore, (5 Sc. -ar. [n. AF. e/;-, ;>/- 
irusoitry in med.(Angjo)L. z>;/; 77 j^rone who usurps 
a possession, oflice, or dignity, agent-n. from ?;;• 
trtidh'cXo Intrude.] ^Intruder i. 

[1292 Britton hi. i> § a Qe ceiix entrusours pusent estre 
engettez freschement apres la intrusioun. Ibia, % 4 Bon est 
qe teu.s brefs i soint ordinez, qe pins chacent les mtrusours 
a respouns.] ^1400 Apol. Loll. 77 Or dlls i:at clerkis now 
are..fals jntrewsars. 2430-40 Lydc. Bochas vni. i. (1554) 
177 b, An intrusour, one called Julian, Thestatc usurping to 
reigne there began. 1594 Sc. Acts fas, VI (1816) lV.^69/1 
The personis intrusaris of thame selffis in .sic possessioun, 
delayis the mater, 1599 W. Watson In eirchpr. Cpntrov. 
(Camden) 1, 91 Parsons and Blackwell, intrusorcs into our 
harucst. 

Intru'st, V., var. form of Entrust. 

160X R, Johnson Kingd. fy Commw. (1603) 155 To in- 
trust so great a power to noblemen. 1741 RicuAUDi^s 
Pamela \l. 165 Mrs. Jewkes, I am going to intrust you with 
a Secret. 1803 Wonwsw. Prelude v. 427 When I was first 
intrusted to the care Of that sweet Valley. x8s3 Prescott 
Philip II, I. ir. ii. 160 A suitable person to whom the reins 
ofgovernment might beiniru-sted. 1873 Stubbs Hist. 

II. xiv. 6 The Tower was intrusted to the archbishop, 

tlntrycar, Obs. [f. ]nxbike,Entiuke 

V. -b -AR 2.] s= Intriguer. 

as:^2^ Image ipocr.v. 142, I tbinke that suche 

frykars Be not Christes vickars, But crafty intrycars. 
Intryke, var. Entrike : see Intrikk. 
t Intuba'Ceous, a. Bot. Obs. [f. L. intubus 
endive -b -aceous.] Akin to endive; s=Cicuora- 
CEOUS. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 243 Wild Leitices, and all 
iiitubaccous Plants. 

Intubate (i'nti/rb^r’t), V. [f. Ia'-- -b L. tuba 
Tube •♦•“ATE 3.] 

’t’l. irons. To form into tubes. Obs. 

16x2 Sturtevant Meiallica (1854) 102 When this im- 
pasted oare is .. Intubated and formed into pipes, as if it 
were clay or loame. 

2. Pled. To treat by inserting a tube into an 
aperture, esp. into the larynx in the case of 
certain throat diseases : see next. Also absol. 

X889 Year-Bk. Treatment for 1S88. x88 [The child was] 
intubated again at 12.30 p.m. 1890 Braithwaite's Retrosp. 
Med. Cl. 45 The amount of practice required to mtuL^e 
fairly well. 1891 Ann. Univ. Med. Sc. IV. Sect. G. i Of 
those tracheotoinized 30.3 per cent, recovered, while of those 
intubated 35.3 per cent, recovered. 

Xutubutiou (intiwb/^'Jsn). [n. of action from 
prec. : see -ation.] The insertion of .t tube ; csp. 
intubation of the larynx, the insertion of a tube 
into the glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. : 

see prec. 2 . . , , . . 

1887 Braiihwaite’s Retrosp. AAif. XCV. 176 Intubation 
is destined, 1 think, to be employed more generally than 
tracheotomy. x8^ Allbuit's tiyst. pled. 1. 732 1 he p* 
tubaee or intubation of the gloitia is a topic which hardly 
needs to be discu:.«d with reference to diphtbcnuc Uryn- 
grtis. 2S97 Ibid. I JJ. 376 Jn the earlier stages cf maligimi 
stricture bymond* advocates intubation of the stricture. 
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-j* I’litubs, sd. Obs, rare* [ad, L. intubiis (zV;- 
tybuSi intiOus)y ad. Gr. evTv&ov.'] = Endive, q.v. 

1657 T0.ML1NSON Rcnoti's DUp. 243 The sative Succory, or 
Intube. 

lutube (mtizrb), [f. In - 2 + Tube.] irans* 
To place in a tube. Hence Intu‘bed ppL a. 

x688 J. Smith Baroscope 61 Just equal 10 the Top of the 
jntubed Mercury. 

Intue (intizz*), v* rare, [ad. L. inlu^ri : see 
Intuition.] irans. To know, perceive, or recog- 
nize by intuition ; to intuit. 

x 85 o W. G. Ward -Viz/. <5- Grace i. ^40 We will further 
use the word ‘intue’, as correspondingin every respect with 
the substantive ‘ intuition', and the adjective ‘intuitive'. 
X869 Life M. M, Hallaluui (1870) 124 It was a part of 
her religious sense, something which, to borrow a word of 
modern coinage, she had from the first intued. r874 
Contenip. Rev. Dec. 6^ Dr. Ward attempts to leap off his 
own -shadow by all manner of strange phrases about neces* 
sary truth and contingent truth, ‘cognizing’, ‘intuing*, 
‘oniologism’. i 883 J. MARTiSEAU.S*/ 7 rz 6 '^^*^* !• tv. 115 
These two related terms, the intuent act and the thing 
intued were, in the view of the Greek Realist, only one. 
Intuem (i*nti//|em). rare, [erron. from prec., 
after theorem^ etc.] (See quot.) 

x86o W. G. Ward l^at. <5* Grace i. 40 Let us coin the 
word ‘intuem’..! will define an ‘intuem’, then, *a truth 
legitimately intued*. I6ici. ii If I ‘intuc' unsoundly, the 
thing intued is not a real ‘ intuem \ 

t i*ntuence. Obs. [f. L. type *intuentia^ f. z«- 
iiunt-em : see next and -enck.} A looking into ; 
insight; redection. 

16x6 J. Lake Cantn. Sqr.'s T. (1887) 63/358 Ceriifie, with 
industrious intuence, With manlie presence, willinge dilli* 
gence. 

Xntueut (rntiz/ient), a. [ad. L. intiient^em^ pr. 
pple. of initiert.] That knows by intuition. 

x86s Grote Plato (1867) II, xxvi. 32^^ You do not, by 
producing this fact of innate mental intmtions, eliminate the 
intuent mind. z &83 J. Martineau Study Relig. I. t. i. 68 
Reaching to the intuent self. Ibid. iv. 1x5 [see Intue v.], 

Xntuit (i'ntiz/jit), v. Also -ite. [f. L. intuit-y 
ppl. stem of intiiirX \ see Intuition.] 

■t 1. trans. ? To tutor, to instruct. Ohs* rare. 

Adventures 0/ a Corkscrevj 15 Scarce . . a sharper or 
gambler but what could freely take his lordship by the 
hand; intuited by such company, it was in vain his mother 
now attempted to remonstrate, .against his proceedings. 

2. intr* or ahsol. To receive or assimilate know- 
ledge by direct perception or comprehension. 

X840-X De Quikccy Rhetoric Wks. 1850 XI. 42 God must 
see; he must mtuic, so to speak ; and all tiuth must reach 
him simultaneously. 2895 Thinker Will, 448.\nbelm does 
not attempt to Intuit, but only to prove. 

b. trans. To know anything immediately, with- 
out the intervention of any reasoning process ; to 
know by intuition. 

2858 Bushnell N'at. 6* Supernai. it. (2862) 28 note. He is 
a being., who by the eternal necessity even of his nature, 
jntuits everything. 287a H. Spescer Princ. Psychol. It. vii. 
iv. 359 note. If space and_ time are forms of intuition they 
can never be intuited ; since it is impossible for .anything 
to be at once ihe^w/z of intuition and the matter of in- 
tuition. 2874 Lewes Prohl. Life ^ Mind I. 4x9 The mind 
intuites what the eye cannot see. x88i Sully Illusions 33 
Our other senses are also avenues by which wc intuit and 
recognize objects. 

Xntuition (inti//|i'j 3 n). [a. F. intuition^ .id. 

late or med.L. intitUion-emy n. of action from 
intiien to look upon, consider, contemplate, f. 

(In- 2 ) 4 . tuerX to look. Cf. L. intuitus.l 
+ 1. The action of looking upon or into ; contem- 
plation; inspection; a sight or view. (s=L. in- 
Itttlus.') Obs. 

*497 Alcock Mens Perfect. Biij, That they myght 
have a perpetuall intuyeion & fruyeion of his Infynyte joyc. 
26*7-77 Keltham Resolves 11. Ivi. 275 A Looking-glass . . 
becomes spotted and stained from their only intuition. 2649 
Jer. Tavlor Gt. Ejcentp. 11. Disc. ix. § 36. 126 His disciples 
must not oncly^abstaln from the act of unlawfull concubin.ite, 
but from the impurcr intuition of a wife of another man. 
Z664EVELYH \v. Freart's Archil. 123 To remove, uncover, 
and take in pieces, for the intuition of every Coniignation. 

t2. The action of mentally looking at ; contem- 
plation, consideration; perception, recognition; 
mental view. Obs, 

2628 T. SfKSCER Logick 10 Which hath, .a power, aptitude, 
or fitncs, to bring the thing, objected unto our understand- 
ing, into the ktiowlcUKC, and intuition ihereoC 265* Brx- 
i-ovVES Thcoph. It. IS bhe Is wholly taken up with Intuition 
of.supcrcculestial Excellcncic.s. 2755 B. Martin .I/air Iris 
Kf Sc. It. xii. 253 That the Employment of Time to endless 
.Ages will con>.L>t 111 .111 untnlcmipted Intuition and Con- 
iempl.Tiion of [.an infinite Scene of the Operations of divine 
Bower and Wisdoinl. 

1 3. The action of mentally looking to or regard- 
ing .as a motive of action ; ulterior view ; regard, 
respect, reference, tfil/t iutnition to {pf)^ with 
reference to; in intiiition to^ in respect to, in view 
of, in consideration of. Ohs, 
x 6 xx-ss Bp. Hall Cy/z/rw//., xx, x, God doth not 
always»trike utth an intuition of sin : sometimes he regards 
the benefit of our trial, sometimes the glory of his mercy 
in our cure, 1637 — Serin. Consecr. BurialLplace 81 
Braying for the dead . .but not the Romish : that is, not with 
an intuition to their fained Purgatorv. 2650 Fuller PistcaJt 
II. iiLpi ThisCountry^ was conferred upon them in Intuition 
to their \*aiour. 1659 Pearson Cr*r<fiv. (1662) 214 The recom- 
pence of the rcw.ird was set before him, and ihrotigh an 
iiiluition of it he chcarfully underw'cni whatsoever was laid 


upon him. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety v, p 16 For he that sues 
upon the naked intuilion of recovering his right, without 
any aspect of revenge on the invader; has as fully the 
benefit of the law. 2728 HtCKES & Nelson J, Keitlevoell 
III. § 72. 382, I do it with Affectionate intuitions of doing 
Honour to Religion. 

4. Scholastic Philos. The spiritual perception or 
immediate knowledge, ascribed to angelic and 
spiritual beings, with whom vision and knowledge 
are identical. 

x6s 8 BENU>wes Theoph. i. ^ Might souls convene with 
souls, by Angel-way Enfranchis'd from their pris'ning clay 
What strains by Intuition would they then convey. 2^ 
Jer. Taylor Worthy Commwi. 1. § 5. 97 St. Pauls faith 
did not come by hearing, but by intuition and revelation. 
2722 Addison SPect. No. 262 ? 4 Our Superiors are guided 
by Intuition, and our Inferiors by Instinct. 2690 Baxter 
Killed. Christ iu (1691) 44 As if the Intuition of ^spirits and 
Spiritual BodieSi were not a more eminent dLscerning than 
our Eyesight, a 2720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 
1 , 122 Thwr [ue. Angels’l thoughts arc communicated to one 
.nnother by what the schoolmen call Intuition. 2836 J, Gil- 
bert Chr. Atoneiu. iv. (1852) loi For a creature to know an 
infinite Being by intuition is plainly impossible. 

6 . Afoii. Philos. The immediate apprehension of 
an object by the mind without the intervention of 
any reasoning process; a particular act of such 
apprehension. 

a 2600 Hooker fin Qali\^ Coleridge W. 217) An intuition, 
that is, a directbeholding or presentation to tne mind through 
the senses or imagination. 278a Priestley Matter^ Spir. 1. 
xi. 234 What we.^«^ 4 and what wez/z», we maybe said to know 
by intuition. 2840-x DEQoiNCEY^A//<7r/cWks. 2859X1. 42 
.An intuition is any» knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or in- 
tellectual, which is apprehended immediately, 2860 Anp. 
Thomson Laws Th. 5 47. 74 Notions of single objects are 
called Intuitions, as being such as the mind receives when it 
simply attends to or inspects {intuetur) the object. 

b. Immediate apprehension by the intellect 
alone ; a particular act of such apprehension. 

2659 Genii. Callistg {16^6) 20 This is that Tree of Know- 
ledge . . which instructs not . . by sad and costly experience, 
but by fair and safe intuitions, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. L i. 2 There seems to be a third means, which is a kind 
of intuition ; there are some truths so plain and evident, and 
open, that need not any process of ratiocination 10 evidence 
or evince them. 2695 Ixicke Hutu. Und, iv. ii. § x The Mind 
perceives, that White is not Black, That a Circle is not a 
Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to One 
and Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the 
first sight of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without 
the intervention of any other Idea. 2842 Myers Cath. Th. 
IH. § I. 2 Such laws and precepts as the reasonings and in- 
tuitions and sentiments of men have agreed to pronounce the 
wisest and worthiest, 2846 Mill L<>^;Vlntrod. §4 'The truths 
known by intuition are the original premises from which all 
others are inferred. 2850 iPCosii Div. Govt. {1^52) 487 note, 
The real intuitions of the human ^ul are just the num.Tn 
faculties and feelings acting according to their fundamental 
principles. 2856 Doxa Logic Chr, Faith Introd. § 5. 17 God 
would be a primary of intuition. 2865 Leckv A>/;V//. IL 
iv. 67 The intuition by which we know what is right and 
what is wrong, is clearer than any chain of historic reasoning. 
1877 E. R. CoNDER Bos. Faith iv. 257 Primary judgments 
(such as that every change must have a cause) are often 
called beliefs, though ‘intuitions* would be a better term. 

c. Immediate apprehension by sense ; a particu- 
lar act of such apprehension. 

Esp, in reference to Kant, who held that the only intuition 
(anschaunng^ itUuitus) possible to man was that under the 
forms of sensibility, space, and time. 

2819 Richardson tr, Kant's Prvleg. to Metaph. 53 All our 
intuition however takes pI.Tce by means of the senses only. 
2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 11, i. 78 note, Sir AVilliani 
Hamilton.. restricts the meaning of intuition to that which 
is known by external perception. 2864 Bowen Logic x. j Such 
acts are called Inimijons or Presentations. I bid., In receiv- 
ing Intuitions, the mind exerts no conscious activity. Ibid. 
ii. 40 Derived from processes of observation or intuition. 

0. In a more general sense; Direct or immediate 
insight ; an instance of this. 

i76a-72 H, Walpole Vertue^s Anecd. Faint. (17B9) IV. 252 
It is .. a proof of bis Intimate intuition into nature. 1851 
Hawthorne FV, ^ It. yrnls. II. 234 A tniraculous intuition 
of what ought to be done just at the time for action, a 286* 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (2872) I. 40 That peculiar property of 
genius which, for \\mnt of a letter word, we call intuition. 
2866 Dk. Argyll Reign Lavs u.(ed. 4) 211 The intuitions of 
genius unconscious of any process. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xxiii. 410 Rashness if it fails is madness, and if it succeeds 
Is the intuition of genius. 

Intmtional (inti».|i-j 3 nal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or derived from intuition; 
of the nature of intuition. 

*.860 W. G. Wabd^ JVrt/. ^ Grace i. § r. 39 Were It not for 
this ' intnitioiusl light’, wc .should be shut up., in the 
dreary region of actually present consciousness. 2862 E. 
H. Browne In Aids Fatth vii. 309 No elevation oF the in- 
tuitional consciousness can account for such fore-knowledge. 
2M3 il. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 1 , 267 The m.Tsses require 
either an intuitional religion .. or a ceremom.il of drill and 
parade, ^2883 A. Barratt Phys. Meteuipiric X38 Acts of 
menLil vision, Relations and groups of Relations with like 
e:iCort . . are mtuttional, like the intuition of distance or of 
cnu>al relatlons- 

2. Possessed of intuition. (Cf. rationalPi 

*.®77 T- Sinclair Mount 50 They arc so sympathetic, In- 
tuitional, calm, and womanlike in their practical wisdom. 

3. Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, which bases ceitain elements of knowledge 
on intuition (see prec. 5 b). 

2865 Reiser oo May 563/2 Whether or no the intuitional 
mctaphj'sicians will nave anything to reply on behalf of 
their own theory, U another question. 2879 Lewes Study 
Psychol. I, 5 Wc still hear of the Intuitional Psychology 


and the Sensational School. 2879 H. Spe.ncer Data Ethki 
iii. § 14* 38 By the intuitional theory I here mean , the 
theory which regards such feelings .xs divinely gi\e«*aEd 
as independent of results e.xperienced by self or ancestors. 

Hence Intni'tioually adv., by intuition; intui. 
tively. 

2872 T. W. Fowls in Caniemp. Rev. Nov. 866 An uq. 
deviating law of conduct intuitionally apprehended. 

Intxii'tionalism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
doctrine or theory of the intuitional school; the 
doctrine that the perception of truth, or of certaia 
truths, is by intuition. 

2850 M'Cosh Dhi. Gervt. (1852) 486 The rationalism v^hlcH 
was felt to be In.sufiicient for any one practical purpose 
whatsoever . . has become a more pretending intuhlonalt^, 
2864 T/ieol.^ Rev. Mar. 71 What might easily become d.t 
not less positive or offensive dogmatism of Intuitionalism. 

XxLtui'tionalist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of intuitionalism. 

2856 Vaughan Mystics {iZixh I. m. iii. 71 All these intuition. 

alists profess to evolve from their depths very much evore 
than those simplest ethical perceptions. 2872 Calderwood 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 238 Being mj’self an intuitionalUt 
in morals. 2892 Aihettxum 2^ Aujr. 283/1 He (HcrUit 
Spencer] has a morality quite os distinct from mere ex- 
pediency and policy as that of any liuuitionnlist. 

2. s=Intuitionist i. 

2869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 258 Hutcheson, Reid .. Wilson 
and Hamilton .. were all, more or less distinctively, intul- 
tionalists. 

Xntuitiouism (intiwirjaniz’m). [f. Intuitiok 

* +-ISM.] 

1. The doctrine of Reid and other philosophers 
of the Scottish school, that in perception, e.Atcnial 
objects are known immediately, without ihe inter- 
vention of a vicarious phenomenon. 

Blackiv. Mag. LXII. 243 Representatioinsm could 
not possibly be avoided, neither could intuitioni-sm be pos- 
sibly fallen in with, on the analytic road which he look 
2874 W. G. Ward Ess. (x88^) 1. 204 R® [Mill] accounted 
the controversy between intultionism and phenomenism far 
more fundamental than any other, in matters no le^s of 
social than of strictly philosophical speculation. 2896 G. M. 
Sloane Life James M'Cosh viii. 103 His philosophic creed, 

I being the mtuitionism of the Scotiisli School. 

I -2. = Intuitionalism.’ ' 

• 2B74 SibcwiCK Meth, Ethics i. 9 What we may call /«• 
tnitionism. 1884 Athenxnm 22 Oct. 462/3 Prof. Sidgwick 
.. showed his strong preference for utilitari'anisin^overine 
other two methods, egoism and intuitionism, which com- 
pleted his trio of possible schemes of ethical study by logical 
processes. 

latni’tionist. [f. as prec. + - 15 T.] One who 
holds the theory of intuitionism. 

1. An adherent of the doctrine of Reid concern- 


ing immediate perception : see prec. I. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

2 . «Intuitionaltst I. 

2855 Miss CouDE Intuit. Mor. 76 Where the Dtducuv* 
Science of the Intuitionlst stops, there the Inductive Science 
of the Experimentalist meets it. 2863 Mill Exauu noifiti' 
ton 2o 8 The most strenuous Intuitionlst does not mcluae 
this among the things that I know by direct intuition. 287? 
H. Si'ENCEB Data Ethics iv. § 20. 55 Nor is it olhcr«'i>c 
with the pure intultlonists, who hold that moral perceptions 
are innate in the original sense. 


to the 
given 


attrib. iMs Atheiueum 8 Aug. 170/3 He t 
intuitionlst theory as strong a position as can well be 
to it. . , r 

Hence Intnitioai'stlc a., holding the theory ol 
mtuitionism. , . 

288a W. G. Ward Ess, (18B4) IL 155 And this crUiasm ot 
Intuitiontstic philosophers suggests a more general renuri*. 

Intnitionless a. [f- as prec. 

+ -LESS.] Devoid of intuition. 

1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. iii. iit- 72 You dispute 
with Schelling, and he ^vaYes 3'ou away as a profane a 
intuilionless laic. , ... 

Intnitive (intir/dliv), a. [ad. med.L. tntuiii'O- 
us, f. intuitus ISTUITIOS ; cf. F. iniiiitif, -fr’r-J 
1 1. Beholding, seeing. Ois. . ... 

1644 BulwebC/x/V^)/. 82 If therefore we butcast anintmlxxe 
eye upon those memorial.s, , • r 

T b. Of sight or vision : That consists in direct 
and immediate looking upon an object, and sees 
it as it 1 $. Obs. 

2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. it. vii. § 5 The greatest 
generally with nil men, is that which we hauc uy p 
aspect and intnitiue beholding. 2656 Blount • * ./ 

Au intuitive Vision is a deer sight of a thing, as it is in i • 
j* 2. Said esp. of the kind of ‘ vision or • 
diate perception ascribed to angelic and spirdna 
beings. (See Intuition .|.) (or merged m 3 }- 
2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xi. § 6 Faith . . 

with a vveak apprehension of things not seen, ende 
the intuitive 


; of God in the world to come. 


a 1629 


Fothhrdy Atheom . 11. iii. & 2 (l622^ 212^ Wc may aj-c - 
vnto the very presence, and inluitiue vision ^of 
Sir T. Browne I. §33 If they [j>pirit®l ha - 
intuitive knowledge, whereby ..they behold the thou* 
one another. . -ru-rt 

3. Of knowledge or mental perception : i 
consists in immedbte apprehension, without 
intervention of any reasoning process. „ . -i. 

C164S Howell Ae/r. (1650J II. 67 Bcing_ faithfun 
nesses of those things which other receive but m ir • j 
whercunio they mii.st yccld .m intuitive con.'.ent, and ^ . 

of implicit fhiih, 1690 Locke Hum . Und , iv. 1. 5 ? 
Knowledge, where the ldc.is ihem.selvcs by an -.t. 

View, discover their .\grccnicni or Disagreement oue 



INTUITIVELY. 

another. 1698 Norris Praci. Disc* (1707) IV. 143 Intuitive 
[Intellectual Sight] when we perceive the Agreement or Dis- 
a:?reement of one Idea with another immediately and by 
themselves, without the Mediation of any other Idea. 1704 
— Idcixl World II. iii. 146 Immediate knowledge, or 
knowledge of the principle, we may call intuitive, because 
the mind then in one and the same view that it perceives 
the idexs, perceives also their relations. 1849 Robertsoii 
Scrnt. Ser. i. i. 9 The intuitive vision comes like an inspira- 
tion. 

b. Of a truth : Apprehended immediately or by 
intuition. 

1872 Bagehot Physics .J* Pol. (1876) 118 The truths of 
Arithmetic, intuitive or not, certainly cannot be acquired 
independently of experience. 

c. Of any faculty or gift : Not acquired by 
learning; innate. 

x62x Bp. Mountagu Diairibx Introd. 32 Hauing not the 
gift of Prophesie, nor Intuiiiue knowledge of what you 
would one day vndertake. X84S E. Holmes Mozart g The 
musical faculty appears to have been intuitive in him. 

4 . Of the mind or reason, or a mental act or pro- 
cess : That acts by intuition or immediate apprehen- 
sion ; opposed to disatrsive. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 488 Whence thesoule Reason receives, 
and reason is her being, Discursive, or Intuitive. i;^9o Burke 
Fr, Rev. Wks. V, X59 The first intuitive glance, without any 
elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this, .would 
justify every extent of crime. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. ix, 
Air. Boffin, who had a deep respect for his wife's intuitive 
wisdom. 1879 Farrar St. /^flK/(i883) 63 The swift power 
of intuitive discernment was not yet theirs. 

5 . Of persons: Possessing intuition. 

x652_BENr.0WES Theoph. Pref., Super-coslestials are Intel- 

llgencies .. excellent in their Beings, intuitive in their Con- 
ceptions. x66o Burney KlpS.duipov (x66i) 1x5 When Kings 
are as Intuitive Angels, to support and set a living pattern. 
1851 Gallenga Italy i. 5 Hardly a deep, intuitive poet, 
like Dante, in the fourteenth century. 

6. Of or pertaining to the school of moral philo- 
sophy that holds the first principles of ethics to be 
apprehended immediately or by intuition. 

x86x Mill Utilit. 4 The intuitive school affirm as strongly 
as the inductive, that there is a science of morals. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. I. i. 2 The intuitive moralist . . believes 
that the utilitarian theory b profoundly immoral. 

7. Obvious to the senses ; directly visible, rare. 
x8oi Fuseli in Led. Paint, iii. (x348> 434 It is placed 

beyond all doubt by the glorious apparition above ; it is 
made nearly intuitive by the uplifted hand and finger of the 
Apostle in the centre. cxSxx lbid.\\. 450 It may be more 
than doubted whether the resignation of .AlcestU can ever 
be made intuitive. . the Art can show no more than Alcestis 
dying. 

Intuitively ( 4 vli), adv. p. prec. + -ly -.] 
fl. By direct and immediate vision; esp. bythat 
ascribed to angelic and spiritual beings, which gave 
immediate knowledge. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. § 7 That .. which Angels 
and glorified Saints doe iiituitiuely behold. Baxter 

Qxtaker Catech. 9 Nor have I seen him in glory intuitively, 
or as the glorified in heaven do. X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
ni. 83 Thus much seems acknowledged by Plato . Are there 
not very few. .who are able to know and contemplate beautie 
it self (l.e. G(^) according to himself i. e. intuitively? 

2 . By intuition ; by immediate perception or 
direct mental apprehension ; without the aid of 
intermediate ideas. 

x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 108 God himselfe (the searcher 
of all hearts, and who alone intuitivelie knowes all ihinges). 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. v, Wks. 1874 1 . 210 It is by no means 
intuitively certain how far these consequences could possibly 
. .be prevented. 1755 Johnson Pref. to^ Diet. ^ 43 As nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing^ can be denned but 
by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 18x4 
1 ). Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind II. li. § i. 96 The truth 
of mathematical xxioms has always been suppo.sed^ to be 
intuitively obvious; and the first of these, according to 
Euclid’s enumeration, affirms, That if A be equal to B, and 
B to C, A and C are equal. x8s6 Miss AIulock y. HaMix 
X05 We both intuitively supplied the noun to that indefinite 
personal pronoun. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. ICant^ i. 172 That 
very correlation of all substances which as Intuitively appre- 
hended in perception we call space. 

Xntnitiveness (inti/ritivn^). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intuitive. 

1 , Capability of being intuitively recognized as 
true. 

X84X Trench Parables (i860) 36 That this or that circum- 
stance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness 
to the narrative. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ty Dogma (1876) 
264 The winning simplicity and limpid intuitiveness which 
make the charm of epieikeia. 

2 . Intuitive apprehension or faculty ; insight. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Nei>er Again vii. 83 She had no inlul- 
tiveness. She looked only at the surface. 

IntnitiviSBl (inti«-itiviz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-isii.] 

1 . The doctrine that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are matters of intuition. 

1874 SiDGWiCK Meth. Ethics t. ix. 99 The difference between 
the two phases of Intuitivism in which these notions are 
respectively prominent, Is purely formal : their practical 
prescriptions are never found to conflict. 

2. “Intuitiveness 2 . 

1883 Century Mag. 479 They depend for their slgnificancy 
on the words themselves as related to the appreciatiie in- 
tuitivism of the reader. x886 J. B. Mayor Metre 50 What 
I should call the principle of aesthetic intuitivism. 

Intuitivist, a. [f. as prec. -t- -ist.] One who 
holds the doctrine of intuitivism ; one who believes 
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in the intuitive character of ethical ideas. Also 
attrib. Holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 

1870 J. L. Davies in Conten^. Rev. Aug. 94 There is more 
of reference to the will of God., in those publicans the 
Utilitarians, than in most of the * intuitivist ' philosophers. 
1874 SiDGwiCK Mdh. Ethics L 3 Many of the school called 
Intuitivist. 1886 J. B. Mayor Metre 49 This aesthetic or 
intuitivist way of regarding metrical questions. 

Intumb, obs. Ibrm of Entomb v. 

XntlUneSCd (inti«me*s), V. [ad. L. iniumesc- 
he to swell up, f. in- (In- 2 ) + inceptive 
be tumid, to swell.] inir. To swell 
up, become tumid ; to bubble up. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (cd. 2) 1 . 276 Treated by the 
blow pipe, it intumesces, and ^ives a frothy mass. x86o 
AIaurv Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xu § 5x3 The appearance of 
an immense caldron, boiling, and bubbling, and intumes. 
cing in the upper air. 

Xntumescence (intl/rme'sens). [a. F. initt- 
viesceme (Cotgr. 1611), f. L. intttmesch'e \ see 
prec, and -enoe.] 

1 . The process of swelling up. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Intumescence, a swelling, puffing 
or uprising, x66o Boyle Nexv Exp. Phys. Mech. iv. (1682) 
27 A farther and sufficient manifestation, whence the In- 
tumescence of the bladder proceeds, Phil. Trans. 

VI. 2141 The Lungs are dilated .. ; upon their Dilatation 
follows the latumescencG of the Diaphragme as of a S.Ti]. 
X7SS Johnson Pref. to Diet. P 86 As much superiour to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intumes- 
cence of the tide. 1872 W. S. Symonos Rcc. Rocks i. 15 
Its intumescence forces it to exude through a crack or hole 
in the cover of the vessel. 

b. Jig. in reference to language. 

1893 F. Hall In Nation (N. Y.) LVl. 274/2 The flatulent 
intumescence of Dr. Parr. 

2 . Physiol. A swelling of the tissue of any organ 
or part of the body, or of a plant. Also concr. 

X822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 178 Producing a 
kind of general intumescence of the abdomen on the right 
side. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anai. III. 313/t The compres- 
sion made by the intumescence of the muscles. 1858 Car- 
penter Feg. Phys. § 391 A Httle swelling or intumescence, 
formed of very spongy cellular tissue, and containing a 
great deal of fluid. x86t F. H. Ramadge Curab. Consuiupt. 
76 In consequence of mucous bronchial intumescence. 

3 . The bubbling up of a fluid or molten mass. 

x66x Boyle Spring Air iii. xx. The intumescence of it 

might proceed from small parcels of air.. harboured in the 
body of that liquor. 1696 W.Covvper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 
234 This Intumescence and agitation of the matter is made 
in the Stomach. X796 Hatchett ibid. LXXXVI. 287 The 
mixture melted without Intumescence. 1879 RuTLEY^Vn^ 
Rocks X. X12 Before the blowpipe sodalite fuses with in- 
tumescence to a colourless glass. 

b. Jg. kbccited spirit or feeling. 

* 7.75 JuHNSo.N Tax. no Tyr. 20 The intumescence of 
nations would have found its vent, like all other expansive 
violence, where there was least resistance. 

tlntume'Scency. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ency.] Intumescent quality or condition. 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xiii. (1686) 300 Parts 
disposed to intumescency at the bottom. 1^3 Power Exp. 
Philos, il. Z39 If. .the Bladder’s intumescency. .did proceed 
from the forced extension of the Ayr in the Receiver. 16^ 
W. CowpER in Phil. Trans. XIX. 234 Hence it is we have 
less Appetite some lime after eating (when this Intumes- 
cency is made) than we had immediately after. 

Xntumescent (inti/rme’sent), a. [ad. L. in- 
titmesccnl’ern. pr, pple, of intumesca'e see In- 
TU3IESCE.] Swelling up ; becoming tumid. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 119 The integument is., 
thickened and intumescent. 1875 Lvell Prittc. Geol. II. 11. 
xxvii. 68 The .. kava. .appears to have been a long time in 
an intumescent state. 

t V. Obs. [f. L. type *inUijnnl’dre 

to bury (see Intuhulate), prob. in late or med.L. ; 
cf. OF, entumnler, entombeUr (Godef.).] trans. 
“InTUMULATE. 

CZ540 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden' I. 199 His 
corpes was carried to Winchester, and there, with honorable 
buriall, Intumiled. 

+ Intu’inilated, ppl. a. Obs. rare^°. [f. L, 
inlumuldt-us not buried (In-3)4.-ed1.] 

1623 CocKEKAM, Intumilated. not buried. 

t Xixtu’mulate, v. Obs. Also 6 -ilato. Pa. 
pple. -atCe and -ated. [f. ppl. stem of L. type 
^intiumdare to bury (see Intumil), f. in- (In- 2) 
A-ittrnulus burial mound.] Irons. To place in 
a tomb ; to entomb, bury. 

_ (In earlier use only in pa, pple. intumulate, Intumulit 
in quoL 1535, may be pa. pple. of/n/nwn/es^lNTUMiL.) 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat in Drum- 
fermling wes syne. Ibid. 443 And syne in Scone intumulit 
weshe. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Eduf. /Kaso Whose corps was 
. .princely enlerrcd and intunmlate. Ibid.^ Hen. yi (1S09) 
303 He was removed to Winsore and there in a new vawte 
newly intumilate. 1584 B. R. tr, Herodotus 45 The dead 
bodyes of their countrimen.. they never bur^'or intumulate. 
1598 Rot'S Thule if. i. xiv. His ioy tntumulaced In the graue. 
x6^ Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. Fiij, What tombe could 
intumulate any entyre race of folks ? 

Hence f Intu^mula'tlon, entombment, burial, 
X653 Phillips, Inttnnnlation^ a throw-Ing a heap upon, a 
burying. 

t Intu'nable, Obs. [In- 3.] = Untenable. 
1706 in Phillips. 

Intune, variant of Entone Obs. 
tXntu'rbidate, 2^. Obs. rare. [f. In - 2 + ppl. 
stem of late L. Int^idare to confuse, f. Ittrbidtts 
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confused.] irons. To render turbid; to disturb, 
confuse. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 134 A little while Cloud., 
which by shaking, diffuses it self through all the Liquor, 
and inturbidats it. <1x834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 
147 The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the same 
term painfully inturbidates his theology. 

Xnturgescence (intpjd^e'sens). rare. [f. late 
'L.intnrgcsc-cre to swell up {Lin-, In- 2 -j. tnrgescSre, 
inceptive of itirgere to be swollen) + -ence.] The 
action of swelling up ; a swollen condition. 

* 7 SS in Johnson. In mod. diets. 

flnturge’scency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
The quality of being swollen ; concr. a swelling. 

1650 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) vii. xlIL 3x2 Inlur- 
gescencies caused first at the bottome, and carr>-ing the 
upper part before them. 

Xntum (i'ntwn), sb. [In adv. ii d.] 

*t*l. An inward turn, bend, or curve. Obs. 

1690 J. Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 671 And in the 
middle of the Entry on the Inturn of the Shell, grows a 
small white Tooth. 

2 . The turning in of the toes ; also, a step in 
dancing. 

X599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 111. ii, \Dancing-Masier) 
Now here’s your in-turn, and your trick above ground. 
x86o Wraxall tr. KohCs Wand. Lake Superior 5 The 
women turn their toes in .slightly. . a bent and heavily-laden 
body always produces an inturn of the feeL 
f 3 . In wrestling : The act of putting a leg be- 
tween the thighs of an opponent and lifting him 
up. Hence To get the iniurn, to hold a person 
upon the inturn : to succeed in applying this de- 
vice in wrestling. Alsoyff. Obs. 

1602 Carew Comivall 76 a, Many Sleights and tricks 
appertaine hereunto, .such are the Trip, fore-Trip, Inturne, 
the Fauix. ifisxBEXLowES ‘Iheoph.xi. xiii, If Bacchus th* 
Inturn gets, down conscience goes and all. X683E. Hooker 
Pref. Foydage's Mystic Div, 90 An handful! it is, as it 
weie, of wraslling Saincts, who. .have got within Him and 
hold Him .. upon the In-turn, and wll not let Him go, but 
tliere keep him. i6m D’Urfey Collm's Walk 11. 74 By 
Strength or'e buttock cross to bawl him. And with a trip 1’ 
th' Inturn maul him. 

+ Intu*rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. ^ Turn v., 
after L. invertcre.'] trans. To invert, to turn round. 

*S 73 Twyne AEneid xi. H h j b. Til moy.slie night . . the 
heauen inturnd [invertit calum] and ^\hole with starres 
replenisht had. 

Inturned (i'ntzJund), ppl. a. [In adv. ii b.] 
Turned inward, 

Horae Subs. {JS63) 122 His broad, simple, 
childlike, in-turned feet. Mod. Those in-turned toes, 

t IntU'rnement, Obs, [Deriv. of iimtement. 
Tournament; the pref. appears to be incorrect 
and meaningless.] “Tournament. 

CX440 Partonope 5148 Thus here shall he thys Inturne- 
ment And 1 nm assented to here entent. Ibid. 5275 , 1 shall 
make hem le\e her entent And anullc all this Intumement. 
Xuturnin^ (i'nti):jniQ), vbl. sb, [In adv, 1 1 c.] 
A turning in. Also allrib. 

S38Z WxcLiF Gen. xlil. 27 That he m>3te jyue to his beest 
meeie in an inturnyng place to reste [Vulc. iu dizersorio]. 
1897 A llbutPs Syst. Med. III. 821 'I'he m-lurnlng of the 
bowel wall is in the direction of the anus. 
tX'ntnse. Obs. rare—L [f. L. intils-um, pa. 
pple. of intnndere to bruise.] A bruise. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. til. v. 33 And, after having searchl 
the intuse deepe. She with her scarf did bind the wound, 
from cold to kcepe. 

Xatussuscept (imlffsisose'pt), V. Path. [f. L. 
inlns witJiin + suscept-, ppl. stem of suscipere to 
take up: after next.] trans. To lake up within 
itself or some other part ; to introvert, to inv.ngi- 
nale : said spec, of part of a bowel. Hence In- 
tussuscd’pted ppl, a. 

1835 Gregory The. Med. (ed. 4) vii. v. 542 The intussus- 
cepted portion of intestine sloughing off. 1897 Allbutt’s 
Syst.Mcd. 111.711 Ac-ise in which the ileum below Meckel’s 
diverticulum became intussuscepled into the diverticulum. 
ibid. 874 The strangulated loop, or the intussuscepled gut 
may become gangrenous. 

Xntussusceptioa (i^ntosisose-pjsn). [f. L. 
intus within + susceplion-em a taking up, f. iusci- 
pure to take up: cf. F. intussxisception (1705 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) and Introsusception.] 

1 . A taking within; absorption into itself. 

X7o7_ Curios, in Ilusb. ^ Card, 29 Plants . . reccii e their 
Nourishment hy Intus-susceptio/u 1836-9X000 Cycl.Auat. 
II. 317/2 Inlus-susceplion of one germ within another. 
x88x Huxley Sc. 4- Cult. xL 27S A panicle of dry gelatine 
may be swelled up by the intussusception of water._ 

D. iransf. and Jig, The taking in of things im- 
material ; e.g. of notions or ideas into the mind, 
i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. BreakJ.t. x. (P^uerson) 224 
This intusausception of the ideas of inanimate objects. *««* 
Max AIuller Sc. Lang. I. 325, I . . take this view of the 
gradual formation of language by agglulination, as oppo$^ 
to inluisusception. i 8 S 3 E. Saltcs fnstrem vancie 
(1880)151 Resuscitations of hope, and intussusceptjcns of 
her presence. 1898 Month June S 95 lancuage. dogma 
is modified by desuetude, by iniussu^eption, by ncotogj. 

2 . Phys, and Piol. The taking m of foreign 
matter by a Hung organism and its conversion 
into organic tissue. In y eg. Phys. (secquot. iSbz), 
opposed to apposition, or the deposition of neiv 
particles in layers on the inner side of the cell- wall. 
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a 1607 T. Brichtmam Revelation 214 Inuadations 

by showers, and horrible tempests did spoile all things. 

Invade (inv^**d), V. Also 6-7 en-. [ad. X.. in- 
vdilh-Cj f. in- (In- 2 ) + vad^^re to go, walk.] 

1 . traits. To eater in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force ; to make an inroad or hostile incnr- 
sion into. 

X494 Fabvan Citron, iv, Ixi. 41 The Pictes and other 
Euemyes, whiche dayly inuaded the Lande. 1534 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. iii. Wks. 1236/2 God shall not suffer the 
Turkes to enuade this lande. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 
603 The kyng of Scottes . . inuad Englande with an hoste of 
an hundred ihousande menne. jSToWADSwoRTit/’f/gr.viit. 

80 When the Spaniards saw the King of France to enuade 
the Valtoline. 1728 iU'e.'fsiO'nChronol. Amended 36 ^^^r- 
hadon invades Babylon. 1847 Emerson Pocnis^ Blight^^ 
invade them impiously for gam J We devastate theni unre- 
ligiou-sly. 1858 Froudc HUt. Eng.^ III. x«. 32 For a 
subject to invite a foreign power to invade his country is 1 
the darkest form of treason. I 

2 . trans/.-axi^ Jig. To enter or penetrate after the 
manner of an invader, a. Of a physical agent, i 

1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 146 Let it fall rather, though the 
forke inuade The region of my heart. Ibid. iii. iv. 7 This 
contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1671 R. Bonun 
JFindaiS An Island ; which being invaded on all sides by 
the Sea.vapors and Wind.s, seldome enjoys [etc.]. 1753 
S.MOI.LETT Ct. Fathom (1784) S3/1 Ferdinand, .was actually 
inv.Tded to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
as to quit the road. 1804 W, Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 
a) 1 1. 381 The deer invade the crops in such numbers, i860 
Tysdall Glac, 1. xviii. 123 The blue firmament.. was more 
and more invaded by clouds. 

b. Of sounds, dise.ases, feelings, etc. 
a 154B Hall Citron., Hen. 3 b, A deadly and bumyng 
sweate invaded their bodyes. 1602 Marston Ant. cj- uMel. 
IV, Wks. 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth invade my blood, 
1673 Lady's Call. i. ii. § 17 The tongue ..in its loudest 
clamors can naturally invade nothing but the ear. 1738 
Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 151 Should no disease thy 
torpid veins invade. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iv. (1875) 
173 A sense of loss, of loneliness invades her. 

3 . inir. or absol. To make an invasion or attack. 
Const, on (it/oitj into), and with indirect pass, 

149X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 11 § i Ye verily intendyng. .to 
invade upon your and our auncien ennemyes with an Armee 
roiall. X534 Whitinton TuUyes Offices u. (1540) 107 Of 
late this mischefc Inuaded in to this comnienwelthe of 
Rome. 1598 Grenevvey Tacitus, Ann. t. lx. (1622) 16 
Germanicus feared so much the mote, because he knew the 
enemy w'ould not faile to inuade, as soone as he vnderstood 
. ,that the riuers side was vndefended. 1733 Pope Ess, Man 
lit. 298 Made To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not Invade. 
18x4 Spaniards v. iii, ’T is for our monarch's realm, in* 
vaded on. 

4. trans. To intrude upon, infringe, encroach on, 
violate (property, rights, liberties, etc.). 

X514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc,) p, Ixv, 
Why doest thou invade my part and portion ? 1647 Cowley 
Misir,, Springy, You did their Natural Rights invade. 1648 
Eikon Bas, Iv. 20 Those Tumults.. spared not to invade the 
Honourand Freedom of the two Houses. 1768 Bc.ackstone 
Comm, HI, xvli. 255 Whenever , . the crown hath been in* 
duced to invade the private rights of any of it's subjects. 
1833 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. ax8 That liberty of private 
judgment which cannot be invaded without crushing the 
human mind. 1852 CoNYBeare & H. St. Paul (1862) i, ii. 
54 The jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was invaded by the 
most arbitrary interference, 

fb. To usurp, seize upon, take possession of. 

16x7 Moryson Itin. i. 93 At this day the family of Este 
being extinct, the Bishop of Rome bath invaded this Duke* 
dome. 263s Pacitt Christianogr. til. (1636) 13 Having 
murthcred his Soveraigne Lord Constance, invaded his 
Crowne. 1712 Berkeley Pass. Obed. Wks. III. 137 By 
virtue of the duly of non'iesistance we are not obliged to 
submk the disposal of our lives and fortunes to the discre- 
tion either of madmen, or of all those who by craft or vio- 
lence invade the supreme power, 
i* 6. To make an attack upon (a person, etc.) ; to 
set upon or assault, lit. and fig. Obs, 

15x3 Douglas ^Eneis ix. x. a Ascanyus ..That wont was 
wyth his schot hot to invaid The wild bestis. 2536 Tin- 
dale Acts xviii. 20 Noo man shall invade the that shall hurt 
the. C2540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 53 The 
liriUons . . of a sodaine invaded the seventhe parte of the 
legion which was sente for the purveyance of corne. 2<53 
Eden Tret^, Newe Ind,{XTh,) 26 When this beast attempleih 
'!• e ^ 1578 Lindlsay (Pitscoltic) Citron, 

^cot. (b. 1. b.) I. 15^ Thay dreld to prouock grettar troubil- 
thay wold invaid so gret ane man. 2647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng.iAxyW. (1739) 169 No Free-man shall be. . 
outLawed, or banished, or invaded, but by the Law of the 
Land, and Judgement of his Peers. 2697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 643 Audacious Youth, what Madness cou’d pr^ 
vokc A Mortal Man t’mvade a sleeping God? 2753 Scots 
Mag. Sept. 469/2 James Miln ..was indicted for invading 
and wounding, on the htgh-ivay, William Bennet. 

• 1 - 6 . (Latinisms); a. To enter, lit. 2.nd.fig. b. 
To go, traverse, or accomplish (a distance), c. 
To rush or enter hurriedly into (a struggle, etc.). 

1590 SrcNSER F. Q. n. x. 6 The venturous Mariner . . Can 
more the same frequent, and further to invade. Ibid, in. vL 
^7 Matter. .^Vhich, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a body, and doth then invade The state of life out 
of the gricsiy shade. 2^ GbeneWey Taciins, Ann. xi. iii. 
(1623) 143 Bardanes, who being a man of action and able to 
go thorow great enterprises, in two dates inuaded three 
thousand Stadia, and chased out Gotarzes . . not one dream- 
ing of hU coinming. 2700 Drydes Pal. ^ Arc. iii. 519 Nor 
(cautives made) Be freed, or arm'd anew the fight in\'ade. 

Ilence Invn'ded ppl. a. ; lava'dins vbl. sb. and 

///. a. 

2598 Flokio, Inuaso, inuaded or assailed. 2602 R. Jons** 
SON Kin^i. ff Ccnitinv, (1^3) 173 By in>*ading of their 


neigbboures, procured unto themselves . . most spacious king- 
domes. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 224 A defensive Warre 
, . against the insatiate and invading Spaniard. 2720 Welton 
Suffer. Son e/ God W.xiinx. 750 To tvhom Leprosie itself, 
and all other Invading Sicknesses.. submit themselves. 1837 
Carlyle Ft. Rev. 111. i. i, You gathering in on her. .with 
your..invadings and truculent bullyings. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. 111. 333 Food for an invading army was not 
to be found in the wilderness of heath and shingle, 
fln-va'dei obs. rarc~~^. [f, prec. vbj 
The act of invading ; invasion. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. /ohn 11. (2612) 107 Only the heart 
impugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that 
conquers Kings. 

Inva'dent, a, Obs, rare^^. [atl. L. i/wd* 
dent-em, pr. pple. of invddere to Invads ; see 
-ENT.] Invading. 

265s Digges Compl. Ambass. 402 Upon any invasion . . the 
confederates aremutually to proclaim the said King invadent, 
enemy. 

Invader (inv^'dw). Also 6-7 -or, 7 -our. 
[f. Invade v, + -er 1.] 

1 . One who invades or enters in a hostile manner. 

*549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. vi. 14 b, They 

make ready to beate backe the inuader. 2579-80 North 
Plutarch{j(riCS 972 He. .coming upon the Inyadors, fought 
with them, and drave them beyond the Rhine. 2637 Br. 
Hall Remedy Prophanen. ii. § 25. 207 The Tartars . . are 
better invaders of other mens possessions, than keepers of 
their owne. 2652 R. Saunders Plen. Possess. 19 They may 
resist an Invadour. x'j^Ansosis Voy. iij.x. 414 It continues 
exposed . . to the ravages of every petty Invader. 1855 
hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 314 Such an army as might 
be sufficient to repel any invader who might elude the vigi- 
lance of her fleets. 

Jig. 1728 Young Love Fame v. 2 Nor reigns Ambition in 
bold man alone ; Soft female hearts the rude Invader own. 

2 . One who intrudes or encroaches. 

^ 2637 Bastwick Ansvj. Inform. Sir % Banks 18 They are 
invaders of his Prerogative. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$• 
P. 104 The Moguls are the Invaders of their Liberties 
and Properties, ruling tyrannically. ^ 2709 Steele Tatler 
No. 76 ? I Every Invader upon his Time, nis Conversation, 
and his Properly. 2872 Fre£.man Hist, Ess. i. 39 To see in 
the great Edward no reckless invader of other men’s rights, 
b. One who seizes or takes possession. 

2652 Hobbes Govt, 4- Soc. xvii, § 9. 305 That it may be 
known by Right to belong to the Receiver, Invader, or 
Possessour. 

+ Inva'diate, v. Ois. rare— [f. ppl. stem of 
mecl.L. invadiare to engage, f. in- (In- ■+ med.L. 
vadiare = vulgar L. wadiSre, gtiadiare, i. vadium, 
wadiwn, guadittm, from Teutonic : cf. Goth, 
redrfj OTeut. pledge, G.tOE; the spelling 

with V being due to association with L. vas, vad-em 
pledge.] ‘ To engage or mortg.nge land, etc.’ 
jjoS in Philups. 1730-6 in BAieay (folio). 

Inva'ginable, a. rarh. [f. Invaqinate v. : 
see -BLE.J Susceptible of invagination. 

1888 E. RaV LANKESTEa in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 187/2 The 
great proboscis of BaUmoglossns may well be compared to 
the invaginable organ similarly placed in the Nemerlines. 

Inva'ginate, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. type 
*iiwagindt-us, pa. pple. of *invaglndre : see ne.xt.] 
Invaginateb. 

2887 Amer. Haturalist XXI. 422 Invaginate gastrula. 

Invaginate (invse-djine-t), V. [f. mod.L. type 
*invaglndre, f. L. in- (In- 2) + vaght-a sheath : see 
-ATE 3. Cf. mod.F. invaginer (Littre).] 

1 . trails, a. To put in a sheath ; to sheathe, t. 
JPhys. To turn or double (a tubular sheath) back 
within itself ; to introvert. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Invaginate, to sheath or put into 
a sheath. 2835-6 [see 1 nvacinated/V *^- ‘*•1 *8^2 Hulme 
ir. Moquin-Tandon il hi. iii. 236 The pseudo chrj’salis,.is 
half invaginated in the cast-off skin of the second larval form. 
2882 H. S. Boase Great. ^ Ez>oL vi. 138 The w’all of the 
lanula is next pushed in on one side, or invaginated, where* 
y it is converted Into a double sac with an opening. 2885 

H. O. Forbes Hat. Wander. E. Archip. ii. 93 In some 
^es the rostellum (the upper margin of the stigma) is not 
invaginated down the stylary canal. 

2 . intr. To become invaginated. 

2B87 Amer. Natttralisi XXI. 422 The endoderm cells . - 
will no longer immigrate one at a time, but will invaginate 
in a body, and thus in a more direct way establish a gastric 
cavity. 

Invaginated (invae'd^ine’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED a. Inserted or received into a sheath ; 
sheathed, b. Turned into a sheath, c. Intro- 
verted. 

^ 2835^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I.^ 284/2 A portion of the large 
intestine, .must have become invaginated. 2857 Dunclison 
Med. Lex. 508 'The invaginated or slit and tail bandage, Is 
One in which strips or tails pass through appropriate slits or 
button-hojes. 2878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg, I. 627 When 
the invaginated portion of intestine becomes strangulated, 
the symptoms are acute. 2897 AllbuifsSyst. Med. II. 2013 
rhis cyst contains the spirally rolled and much-wrinkled 
invaginated cestrode bead. 

XnvaginatiozL (invaed^in^’fsn). [n. of action 
from Invaginate v. : so in mod.F. (Littre).] The 
action of sheathing or introverting ; the condition 
of being sheathed or introverted ; intussusception. 

2658 Phillips, Invagination, a putting into a sheath or 
scabbard. 28*3-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 167 Some 
wntere rcprc.scnc the bowels as exhibiting after death a 
rcn^kable dioiinution in their diameter; some have met 
*‘l''38inaiion.s. 2847-0 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 27/x 
ihese hulc animals . . recede into themselves by a kind of 


invagination of their own bodies. 2879 ir. Haeckel's Ei'cl 
Man I. viii. 221 The Gastrula was originated by an in\er! 
Sion or invagination of the Blastula. 

Inva'giuator. [agent-n. in L. form 

from Invaginate u.] ‘ The wooden or oilier 

cylinder used for thrusting the skin into the canal 
in the operation for the radical cure of hernia’ 
{.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

fiivaid, Invaie, Invail, Invain, obs. ff, ly. 

VADE, Inveigh, Inveie, Ixvein. 

In. vain phr. : see Vain. 
tlnva’le, V. Obs. rare—^. [f. In- lor 2 + 
Vale sb. Cf. It. invallare ‘ to enter or come into 
a valley' (Florio 1611).] trans. To convey into 
a valley ; rejl. to occupy a valley. 

x6i3 Drayton Poly-otb. xiv. 229 tVhat fountaine send they 
forth (That finds a river’s name, though of the smallest 
worth) But it invales it selfe. 

Invalescence ^ (invale’sens). rare. [f.lN .3 + 
-valescence 'va convalescence^ The state or condition 
of being an invalid ; ill health. 

vjys-i, Bailey (fol.t, InvaUicence, want of health. 1895 
‘ J. O. Hobbes ’ in Daily News 24 Jan. 6/6 hly long days 
and hours of invalescence have allowed me the leisure to 
read more than many of tho.se who mainly write. 
Invalescence 2 (invale-s&s). rare. [f.L.in- 
valesccre to grow strong, inceptive of invalcrt to 
be strong against ; see -ENCE.] Strength ; health ; 
force (J.). 

275s in Johnson. 2838 in Webster. 2887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex,, Invalescence, recovery from weakness or disease. 

•)• Inva'letnde. Obs. rare— Also 7 -itnde, 
[ad. L. invaleiiido, -tudin-em, f. in- (In-3) + »i!/r- 
tiido health.] Ill health, sickness, bodily infirmity. 

1633 CocKERAM, Inualiditie, Ittualitude,yiQaknts.iQ.^ 1647 
R. Harqu Cyprian Acad, j Paris ., being plagued uhhan 
almost generall infection or invalitude. 2743 Bailey, In- 
valescence, luvaletude, Want of Health. 

t Xnvaletndina’rian, sb. Obs. rare-'. In 
8 invalit-. [f. as next + -an.] A sickly, infinn, 
or feeble person, a weakling: cf. VAtETUDiKAiiiA.v. 
^ 1762 London Mag. XXXI. 622 The present race of young 
inv.ilitudinarians . . this spurious, effeminate, musbroom 
breed. 

t Invaletu'dinaryi^. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L 
invaUtudinari-zts, {. invaletudin-cm : see prec., 
Invaletude, and -ary.] Wanting health or 
strength; weak, infirm, invalid. 

2662 Papers on A Iter. Prayer Bk, 226 Whether usually 
the mo.st studious laborious Ministers, be not the most in- 
valetudinary and infirm ? i66z R. L’Estrancb State 
Divinity 42 This Point will be the Death of the Imrie* 
tudinary Ministers, (as our Clceronians expresse it). 
Invalid (invjedid), Also 7 -ide. [ad. L, 
itivalid-us not strong, infirm, weak, inadequate; f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + validus strong.] Not valid, 
i*!. Of no power or strength ; weak, feeble, Ohs. 
2635 J. GoRE7FY//.flb/V/^Ded. 2 The beamcsoflhe Moone 
are too weake and loo invalid to ripen a lender grape. 165! 
BiCcs Nevf Disp. f 281 If a remedy be invalid and not 
to charge a disease. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 14- 
Studies are barren, invalid his Pains. 1833-34 Cootvs Stuaj 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 476 As though,. the propqrnons belonging 
to the organ whose outlet is invalid, were distributed among 
the other organs. 

2 . Of no force, efficacy, or cogency ; esp. without 
legal force, void, 

263s J. Swan Spec. M. ii. § 3 (2643) 33 *^1^® ChaldeePara- 
phrast. .is so much the more invalid. 2631 Hobbes -L rt'WW- 

I. xiv. 70 A Covenant to accuse one.s selfe, without assurance 
of pardon, is .. invalide. 2656 Bramhall R(Phe.y^\- 34° 
That which was invalid from the beginning, cannot become 
valid by prescription or tract of lime. 2768 Blackston 
Comm. Ill, vi. 84 The privileges granted tberem . .were ot so 
high a nature, that they were held to be invalid. 

Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 427 'IL' 

though valid in itself, is logically,— is scientinrajlyi 
2844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. <1862) 202 tne 
marriage with Catherine was declared invalid \bc lace 
the whole facts of the case. 2874 Sjdgwick Meth. LiH 
xiii. 35a His method will be declared invalid. , 

iavalid(mvalrd, i'nvalfd,-lid);ii. 2 and//^ Also 
•ide. [f. as prec., with modification of pronunew- 
lion after F. invalide (1549 in R. Estienne), ad. L. 
invalidus. , . , 

The early pronouncing Dictionaries (c. g. Bailey 
this as invaVid ; so that it appears to have been ong. ® ^ 
special sense of Invalid a.^, conformed I'n iSth c. in s 
(rarely in spelling) to F. invalide. Itwah'des ^ 1 

occurs in Prior {a 1721), and J. 2755 has mviut Jj. j * 
Webster 1828 has in valid, and this pronunciation . i 
most American Diets.), is occ^lonally^ heard m isn® 

also, esp. in attrib, use, as ‘an invalid sister .) 

A. adj. Infirm from sickness or disease, 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. No>von y 
as atlrib. use of the sb. . „. . _ .r 

164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) *50 uf leion 

Jerusalem, was invalid and unfit for government . 
of hi.s extreame age. 2696 Phillips '‘^d. 5^ iff/ <,0^/4 
wounded, maimed, .sickly. 1714 Loud. Gac.^ ^ • j ' ^ 
Sir John Gibson's Company of Invalid 
Lady Lu.xborouch Lett, to Shenstone 12 ^ 

the death and burial of one of the invalid servants. 

J. Warton Ess. Pope (cd. 4) I- vii- 37* aSion. 

grown invalid with age and thereby pMt all miUi^ . 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. viii. 263 That 

in order that the invalid Christian may have ^validc* 

1869 Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. Keble vul 140 in>ai‘ 

and suffering sister. 
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INVARIABILITY. 


B. sb, 1 . An infirm or sickly person. 

X709 Taller 1672 Bath is .. always as well stow'd 
with Gallants as Invalids. 1748 Lady Luxborough Lett', 
to Sheitslone 23 Au^, It is well I am an invalid. 
Abigail Adams in j. Adavis* Fain, Lett, (1876J 126 "i'is 
late for me, who am much of an invalid. x8o8 Pike Sources 
Mississ. n. (1810) 199 Thus those poor lads are to be invalids 
for life. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 71 He was for 
years a miserable invalid. 

b. transf and Jig. Anything damaged, dilapi- 
dated, or the- worse for wear. 

iS^ W. H. Russell Diarjf in India I. x. 158 The 
can'iages were old second-class invalids of English lines. 

2 . A soldier or sailor disabled by illness or injury 
for active service; formerly often employed on 
garrison duty, or as a reserve force. 

1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gi. Brit, in. 672 Her 
Majesty’s Royal Hospital at Chelsea.. 26 Officers, 32 
Serjeants, .and 336 Private Soldiers, Invalides. ijs^Lond, 
Gaz. No. 5310/3 The invallids of each Regiment. 1731 
Gentl. Mag. I. 355 — Dobson, Gent, made Ensign of an 
independent Company of Invalids in Garrison at Portsmouth. 
*748 Anson's Voy. t. i. 6 Five hundred invmlids to be col* 
lected from the out-pensioners of Chelsea college. x8o8 
Forsyth Beauties Scot 1 . V. 139 Fort Charlotte . .is garrisoned 
by a small detachment of invalids. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Sack XXXV, There was the sergeant of the invalids. 

b. Invalides y the Hotel des Invalides. a hospital 
or home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

aij2i Prior IP’ntten in Mezeray's Hist, ii, Yet for the 
fame of all these deeds, What beggar in the Invalides,.. 
Wish’d ever decently to die? 1833 ALisoK£‘«/'^|/}t»(x849-So) 
I. iv. § 97, 535 The invalids in the garrison of the Invalides 
refused to point their guns on the people. 

3 . attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for invalids. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 198 Persons 

belonging to the invalid establishment. X875 Knight Diet, 
Mec/i. 1193/2 The invalid-chair which has traveling arrange- 
ments is known as a perambulator. 1893 Daily News 
27 Mar. 5/5 Each year, .. about October, certain sailing 
vessels whi^ have the name of being ‘ invalid ships ' leave 
England for Australia. 1899 Price List. Invalid furniture 
of every description. Invalid feeding cups. 

Invalid (invEclid), zi.i Now rare. [f. Ikvalid 
a.'^ i cf. K. invalider{K. Estienne, 1549), and Invali- 
date t/.] Irans. To render invalid; to invalidate. 

1643 pRYNNE Sov. Power Pari, i. (ed. 2) 42 Ergo this un- 
lawful! Action of theirs, .must nulUffe, or at least invalid . , 
the lawfull proceedings of those worthy falthfuU members 
who continue in it. x66o Trial Regie, x8o If you have any- 
thing to say to invalid these witnesses. 1727 Philip Quarll 
143 A way to invalid her Deposition. 1827 O. W. Roberts 
Cenir, Amer, iji If I assisted in repulsing her, I would, In 
some measure, invalid that tmoression. 

Invalid (invalrd, v.^ Also 9 -ide. [f. 
Invalid <i. 2 ] 

1 . irans. To affect with disease or sickness; to 
make an invalid ; to * lay up * or disable by illness 
or injury, (Chiefly in passive.') ^ 

x8o3 Bsddoes HygSia lx. 208 To avoid being incommoded 
and invalided. X837 Col. Hawker D/ar^ (1893) II. 123 
The Queen., was invalided at Windsor. 1863 Carlyle 
Fn'dk, Gt. XX. 1, (1872) IX. 34^ zoo of Daun's men died 
.. 300 more were invalided for life. 1898 Diet. Nat. Biog. 
LiV. 83/1 Receiving some severe wounds, which invalided 
him several months. 

2 . To enter on the sick-list, to treat as an in- 
valid ; to report (a soldier or sailor) as unfit for 
active service ; to remove or discharge from active 
service on account of illness or injury. 

xyS^ Nelson 8 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 2x2 Mr. 
Wuliani Lewis, who was invalided to go to England for the 
establishment of his health. 18x6 A. C. Hutchison Pract, 
06 s. Surg. (1826) 172 Bradley continued to state, .that, .he 
was no longer fit for the service, and hoped I would invalid 
him- 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii, My duty . . will 
not permit me to invalide you. 1882 Mrs. Croker Proper 
Pride II. iii. 77 He was invalided home, sorely against his 
will. 

3 . intr. To become an invalid or unfit for active 
work through illness; of a soldier or a sailor ; To 
go on the sick-list ; to leave the service on account 
of illness or injury. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvii, I have invalided for 
them [fits] four times. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xx, 
Poor Mr Donovan has had to invalid. X850 R. W. Sib- 
THORP in J. Fowler Life (1880) iii, I cannot conceal from 
myself that I am invaliding, getting worn out. 1885 Spec- 
iaior 10 ^an. 36/1 The conscripts die fast, they invalid at 
an inexplicable rate. 

t Inva’lidable, a. Obs, rare. [f. as next + 
•ABLE.] Of no force or effect ; ineffective. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 109 Some atteo^ts he used 
but invalidable ; to shopt darts or arrowes at it was one 
with ayming at the moone. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 3x5 The wals 
..are reasonable strong; but invalidable against.. Cannon. 

Invalidate (iuvce lide't), v. Also 7 -vallidate. 
[f. L. type *invaliddrej perh. after F. invalider 
(R. Estienne, 1549): see -ate 3 7.] trans. To 
render invalid ; to destroy the validity or strength 
of (an argument, contract, etc.) ; to render of no 
force or effect ; esp. to deprive of legal efficacy ; to 
make null and void. 

1649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 143 Con- 
cessions .. which they can insist on without evident in- 
valUd.ating Regall power. x65t G. W. tr. Ccivels Inst. 
182 The omission, .doth not invalidate the Obligation. 1674 
tr. Schejfcr's Lapland vi. 17 This doth not at all imulidate 
our arguments. 2759 Frankun Ess. Wks. 1840 III.^ 486 
We found the governor had enacted a law there, invalidat- 
ing the acts of the other colonies. x8ox Med. Jrnt. V. X69 
VoL. V. 


To invalidate the evidence of Jane Waters, he calls her a 
poor ignorant creature. x866 Crump Banking - v. 107 Any 
alteration made with the consent of an acceptor does not 
invalidate the instrumenL 

Hence Inva*lidat3d ppl, a. ; Xnv&'UdatiBS vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 17x6 South Twelve Serm. (1717) V, 195 It is again 
alledged for the invalidating of the Report made by the 
Disciples. 

Invalidation (invrelidFi'Jan). [n. of action 
from Invalidate v. : cf. F. invalidation (1643 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of invalidating or 
rendering invalid. 

1771 Burke Powers furies Prosec. Libels Wks. 1877 VI. 
160 The thirty-four confirmations (of Magna CbartaJ would 
have been only so many repetitions of their absurdity, so 
many new links in the chain, and so many invalidations of 
their right. 1863 A. Gilchrist, etc. JP. Blake I. 266 It is 
no invalidation of this high claim. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly 
Notes 122/2 The decision . . was subject to appeal, and the 
vote subject to invalidation. 

IXLValidator (invce-lidtr'tw). [agent-n. in L, 
form from Invalidate o.] One who invalidates. 

x86^ Contentp. Rear. X. 133 The latest and most formid- 
able invalidator of the genuineness of this letter. 

Invalided (invairded), ppl. a. [f. Invalid v.'^ 
+ -edI.] Made or accounted an invalid; Maid 
up’ or disabled by illness or injury; removed from, 
service on accoant of infirmity. 

1837 Dickens Pickiu. xlv, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter 
short by drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his, 
and leading him away. 1859 Lang IVand. India 26 Inva- 
lided officers who reside at the sanatorium during the 
summer. 

b. Of things: Fallen into disrepair; damaged 
so as to be unserviceable. 

1855 Motley Corr. (1889) I. vi. 179 It looks like a hospital 
for invalided or incurable furniture. x86o Dickens Uncotn. 
Trav. vi, Where five invalided old plate- warmers leaned up 
against one another tinder a discarded old melancholy side- 
board, 

Invalidbood (invalrdhnd, rn-). [f. Invalid 
j/l - h -HOOD.] The condition of being an invalid. 

1863 Reader 16 May 477 (He] knocks him into confirmed 
invalidhood and paralysis with a brass candlestick. 1883 
Miss Broughton Belinda III. iv. i. 154 On the sofa, by 
right of her invalidhood, Belinda is lying. 

Invaliding (invalrdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Invalid 
v.‘ + -INO k] Removing or discharging from ser- 
vice on account of sickness or injur>'. Also aiHb. 

1796 Nelson 2 Aug. in Nicolas Dtsp. (1845) II. 229 Those 
made since him In invaliding vacancies, are confirmed, 
*797 Ibid. Apr. 324 In the Sick List, three men, objects for 
invaliding. x8^ E. A. Parkes Praet. H^'Hene 536 

There is invaliding also; that Is, men with fatal diseases 
are discharged. 1897 Hughes Medit. Fever u 3 Though 
the rate of mortality is very low, the invaliding rate is hign. 

Invalidish (invairdij, i*n-), a. £f. Invalid sb. 
+ -ISH.] Of the nature or character of an invalid ; 
resembling an invalid, somewhat of an invalid. 

1855 299 (They) envelope their faces and throats 

in handkerchiefs, so as to present something of an invalidish 
appearance. 1873 Geo. Euot in Cxo^Life III. 221 We 
have been jnvalidish lately. 

Invalidism (mvalPdiz’m, i'n-). [f. as prec, + 
-iSii.] The state or condition of being a recog- 
nized or confirmed invalid ; chronic infirmity or 
ill health that prevents activity. 

X794 Anna Seward Lett. 25 Oct. (tSii) IV. 19 Social and 
melodious exertions, trying enough to invalidism. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIl 1. 704 The solitary hours of bis invalidism 
put an end to his folly. 1862 Holmes Hunt after Captain 
in Old Vol. Life (1891) 28 He piped his grievances to me 
in a thin voice, with that finish of detail which chronic 
invalidism atone can command. 

Invalidity (invaii'dlti). £f, L. type *invali- 
ditaSi f. invalid-us Invalid a. \ cf. validity., and 
F, invalidiU (i6th c. in Liltre).] 

1. f Related to Invalid <7.1] The quality of being 
invalid; want of force or cogency; esp, want of 
legal validity. 

0x530 Life Fisliervn FIs JPks. (E.'E.T. S.) ILp- Iviii, By 
bringing in question the validitie or invaJiditie of this 
maryage. X5W A. Day Secretary ii. (1625) 8 To 

advertise you of the-.invaliditie of your conjectures. X673 
CuDWORTH Intel/. Syst. i. v. 767 To shew the Invalidity of 
the Alheistick Argumentations, against an Incorporeal 
Deity. 17x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 4861/2 The Invalidity of their 
Passports, x^x Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 19. 280 Suspicion 
of the invalidity of the evidence. 1884 Ld. Blackburn in 
Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 553 It was quite unnecessary.. to 
say anything about the validity or invalidity of a rule 
giving a borrowing power. 

2 . Want of strength or efficaqr ; weakness, in- 
capacity. Obs. 

1589 J. Proctor.^. Robiusort's Gold. Mirr. Aij b, 

The vnstablenesseond inualiditie of riches In comparison to 
vertue, 1659 D. Pbu. Impr. Sea 485 All their helps have 
an invalidity in them. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 
88 The ill man-aging of which Penalties formerly, or the In- 
\'alidity to icffict them, may [etc.]. 

3 . [Related to Invalid <1.2] Want of bodily 
strength or health; condition of being an invalid; 
bodily infirmity. 

a 1698 Temple (J.), He ordered.. that none who could not 
work, by age, slyness, or invalidity, should want. 1755 
JOHNSONj Invalidity, .a. Want of bodily strength. This is 
no English meaning. 2782 S. Pecgb Cur. Misc. 272 A 
Litter upon wheels.. adapted both to Stole and invalidity 
among the higher orders, 1808 Dr. Burney in Mad. 


D'Arhlay's Diary <5- Lett. VI. 335 During my in raliditj' at 
Bath. X813 W. Taylor Eng. Synom. 292 Invalidity is a 
temporary infirmity, a constitutional deficiency of health or 
strength. ■x89i_T. E. Young Germ, Law Insnr, 18 Allow- 
ances for both invalidity and old age. 

Invalidly (invoe*Udli), adv. [f. Invalid aj 
+ -LY 2.] ^30 as to be invalid, without validity.- 
X70S Hearnk Collect. 23 Nov. (O. H. S-) 1. 03 The in- 
validly deprived Fathers. 1884 Chitty in U'est. Mom. 
Nr.vs 30 Oct. 6/6 If the moneys . . were paid invalidly, the 
payments out . . were also invalid. 

Inva’lidMess. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being invalid ; invaliditj'. 

a 1630 Donne Serm.y^cxx.. IV. 304 And brings the subtlest 
plots. .not only to an invalidness and inefiectualness but to 
a Derision. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1828 in Webster, etc. 
t Inva’lidous, a. Ohs. [f. L. invalid-us In- 
VALID <7.1 + -ous, Cf. vaIidous.'\ ^Invalid I. 

x6ts Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. j. § 20, 1225 For Confirma- 
tion., as if the Sacrament of Baplisme were thereby con- 
firmed, and w-ereinualidous without it. 164a Sir E.Derinc 
Sp. on Relig, 24 That the late Canons are invalidous. Ibid. 
31 See how inconsistent and invalidous they are. 

Invali'dsbip. rare. [f. Invalid sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or status of an invalid. 

1830 Bentham Constii. Code Wks. 1843 IX. 418 Diminu- 
tion is never produced by other causes than invalidship 
or death. 

•j* Inva’lley, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 4 . Valley sb."] 
a. inir. (See quot, 1611.) b. Irans. To furnish 
or mark with valleys. 

i6ir Florio, Inuallarey to inuaJly, to enter or come into 
a vally. 1627 Feltham Resolves 11. [l] hvxxvi. (1628) 250 
Lest his fluid waters Mace, Creeke broad Earths invallyed 
face. 

Invalorous (inveedoras), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not valorous, cowardly. 
a 1846 O’Connell cited in Worcester. 

Invaluable (invK’li/qab'l), a. (sb.) [In- 3 .] 

1 , That cannot be valued ; above and beyond 
valuation ; of surpassing or transcendent worth or 
merit ; priceless, inestimable. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 172 note, Honest and faith- 
ful friends are an invaluable jewel. 1622 R. Aylett in 
Farr A". P. fas. I (1848) 203 This most rich inualewable 
treasure, 1652 KiBKMANC/mt> ff Lozia 92 A Box wherein 
was her Pourtraiture of an invaluable worth. 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility vi. 262 A good name .. is a valuable, or if 
you will, an invaluable thing, not to be valued by money. 
X74X Butler Serm. Ho. Lords Wks. X874 II. 268 A free 
coveinment . . is an invaluable blessing. X850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 29 All men know . . that to men and 
Nations there are invaluable values which cannot be sold 
for money at all. 1879 M. Arnold A'xr,, Demoer. 37 Its 
negative intellectual action. .bas been invaluable, 
t b. Too great to be estimated ; incalculable. 
a 1694 Tillotson Serm. (17^4) XI. ^818 In contemplation 
of his suiTerings, and of their own invaluable loss. 1704 
Hbarne Duct. Hisi.f^iiili 1. 150 Books.. which do in some 
'measure make amends for the otherwise invaluable Loss. 

2. ^Yitbout value, valueless, 

1640 Treaty at Ripon (1869] p. xlv, The money I have 
received is so invaluable a sum that I have forborne as yet 
to pay it in. 1803 G. Colman fohn Bull 111. i, 1 flattered 
myself I might not be altogether invaluable to your lady- 
ship. 1865 T. Wright in Iniell. Observ. No. 47. 385 An 
interesting and far fiom an Invaluable labour. 

Hence luvaTuahleuess, iiicstiinableness ; In- 
vaTuably adv.f beyond valuation, inestimably. 

a 2601 ? IdABSTOS Pas^nil 4- Kaik. 11. 20S Loue, invaluably 
precious. 1625 Bp. iiAU.Serm. Thanksgiv, Jan. Wks. 1634 
Jl. 30X That invaluably precious blood of the Sonne of God. 
a 1656 — Satan's Fiery Darts quenched 11. (R.), Deny, if 
thou canst, the invaiuablenesse of this heavenly gift. 

flnva'lue, Obs.rare—^. [f. In-3 + Value 
v.l trans. To reckon of no value or worth. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rcc. (1857) II. 502 Other Mayes 
the witness noe wayes to be invallued because an Indian. 

+ InvaTue, t^.2 Obs. rare^°. [f. In - 2 4 . Value 
v.'\ trans. To make valuable ; to give value to. 
i6zi Florjo, Inualidare, to inualue or make forcible. 
flavaMued, Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Of which 
the value has not been reckoned ; poetic for In- 
valuable. 

1603 Drayton Bar. IVars vi. xv, To Nottingham the 
Norths emperious eye. . Closely conuaies this gre.Tt in-valued 
spoile. i6x2 — Poly-olb. xiii. 220 And with th’ invalewed 
prize of Blanche the bcautious crown’d. 2773-83 Hoolc 
O rl. Fur. xvii. 585 No vulgar price th’ invaiu’d treasure 
bought, 1806 T. SIaurice Fait Mogul i. iii. (Jod.), With 
rapture I accept The invalued boon. 

+ Iilva*poiir, r/. Obs. rare [f. In - 2 + Va- 
pour j3.] Irans, To turn into vapour. 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuaiis Theat. World P vij b, All 
those that are invapored in the ayre, all those that the fier 
hath consumed. 

Invariability (inve.riabrUti). [f. next : see 
-ITY. Cf. F. invariabilile (l 7 1 7 in Hatz.-Dann.).] 
The quality or condition of being invariable ; un- 
cbangeableness ; constancy. 

i6a4DiGByjVa/..ffiia'iVrxxxviL (1645) jot Tiiis in«mbility 
in the birds operations must proceed from a higher intel- 

lect. <11771 R. Wood jEri. /ZoTOrr (1775) '-tS I'o ‘njnny. 
how such an invariability in the modes of life should 
be peculiar to that part of the world. 2830 Herschel 
Stud. Nai. Phil. 275 The researches of La;ilace^ and 
Lagrange have dcmoDSirated the absolute ins-ariabiliiy of 
the mean distance of each planet from the sun- 1864 Bowen 
Logic X. 326 T^e assumed invariability of what are called 
* the laws of nature ' rests upon no foundation whatever but 
uniform experience. 1835 F. 1 emple Relat. Relig. 4- Sc. L 
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INVECTIVATB, 


24 Having discovered invariability in any given casC} we 
presume causation even when we cannot yet show it. 

Invariable (inve.-riab’l), a. (.so.) [f. In- 3 + 
Vakiable, or a. F. invariable (Oresme, 14th c. ; 
Cotgr. 1611 has ' Invanable vnvariable ; soil. 
invariabile (Florio, 1611).] 

Not sabject to variatioa or alteration j nnehange- 
able, unalterable; remaining ever the same, un- 
changing, constant ; occurring alike in every case, 
unvarying. 

1607 Topsei.1. Faur-f, Beasis \yj Their common pro* 
perties of nature, such as .. remaine like infallible and in- 
variable truths in cuery kinde and country of the world, 
1696 WiiiSTON The. Earth iv. (1722' 339 The Heat on the 
Face of the Earth would still be equal and invariable. 1709 
Berkei-EY Th. Fision § 66 If there was one only invariable 
and universal language in the world. 1747 Hervey Aledit. 
11. 93 Clear as the Sun. the greater and invariable Luminary. 
1770 FhiL Trans. LX. 364, I used an invarmblc pendulum 
which M. de la Condamine got constructed at Quito. 1825 
McCulloch Fol. Econ. n. ii. 141 The value of gold and 
silver is certainly not invariable, but, generally speaking, it 
changes only by slow degrees. X84X Myers Cnilu T/t. ni. 

§ 5. i6 The conscience of man is no invariable and definite 
endowment, the same in all men everywhere and always. 
x863 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 1, ix. 395 Banishment was 
the invariable sentence. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Syst. x.x’j 
Every .system of weights and measures must have an in- 
variable unit for its b^*. 

t b. Of a person. Obs. rare. 

x(^ Phillips (ed. 5>, Invnrtaile, firm, resolute, constant, 
17x8 Hickes & Nelson y. Kettletoeil iii. § 86. 409 He 
perivisted Invariable to his Principles. 

c. Math. Of a quantity: Constant. Of a point, 
line, etc. : Fixed. 

1704 Hayes Fluxions 77 By the Property of the ILoga- 
ritninic) Curve, the Subtangent PT is equal to an invariable 
Quantity. 1B07 Hutton Coarse Math. II. 304 In the 
algebraic expression d^—bx^ where a and 6 denote constant 
or invariable quantities, and x a fiowing or variable one. 
2820 Herschel Examp. Fbiite Dtff. 126 This equation is 

to be integrated on the hypothesis of j'a being invari- 

dxi 

able by the change of a^to a+ x. 1828 Minchin Utiipl. 
Kinemat, 44^ An equation between the^ radius vector 
drawn to the instantaneous centre from an invariable point 
(or particle) in the moving body, and the angle which this 
radius vector makes with fixed line (or invariable row of 
particles) tn the body. 

B. sb. Math. An invariable quantity, a constant. 
1864 in Webster, 1885 in CaseelVs Encycl. Did. 

Xnvariableness (inve.-riab’lnM). [f. piec. 

-NES8.] The quality of being invariable ; un- 
changeableness. constancy. 

265^ W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. iu § 3. 32 From the 
dignity of their (angels’) intellect, arises the iiivariableness of 
their wills, X763-74TUCKER Lt. Nat. (1834) L 514 A variety 
of dispen.sations (may) be consistent with an invariableness 
of design. ^1864 Bowe.n x. 334 We are compelled to 
infer its existence from the invariableness of the sequence in 
time between the two events. X87X ir. Harivoi^s Subterr. 
V. 43 The constant invariabl«nes.s of their temperature, 

Invarial^ly (inve«*riabU), ajv. |^f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an invariable manner ; without varia- 
tion, unchangingly, constantly ; without exception, 
in every case alike. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, vt. vii. 307 Computing by 
these as invariably as by the other. 175X Johnson Rambler 
No. 141 r 3 We come forth, .invariably destined to the pur- 
suit of great acquisitions, or petty accomplishments, 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, They were almost invariably 
silent. x87x Freeman Norm. Conq. IV, xviii. 335 The usual, 
but invariably fatal, mist.Tke was made. 

Xuvariance (invea'rians). Math. [f. next : 
see The character of remaining unaltered 

after a linear transformation ; the essential property 
of an invariant. Also Inva'riancy. 

1878 Sylvester in Amer. yml, Math.qj It thus appears 
that every given homogeneous graph has an intrinsic 
character of capability or incapabiUty of icspondencc to 
mgcbruicai m, or co-yariance. 1895 Elliott Algebra of 
(.fuanitcs o^herc are in fact irrational and fractional func- 
tions which have the property of invariancy and co- 

lavanant (inve»Tiant), a. and sb. [f. In- 3 + 

V.lllIA.NT.] 

A. adj. Unvarying, invariable. 

*^74 Probl, Life 4* Mind 1. 95 Each cause is in- 

varmnt; It is only the phenomena that are variable. 

sb. Math. A function of the coefficients of a 
nuantic such that, if the quanlic be linearly trans- 
formed, the same function of the new coefficients is 
equal to the first function multiplied by some power 
of the modulus of transformation. 

185X Sylvester in Philos. Mag. Nov., The remaining 
coclhcicnts arc the two well-known hj-perdeterminanis, or 
os I propose henceforth to call them, the two Invariants of 
the form a.v* + 4 bx^y + 6car2>^<* -i- ^tixy^ + ejyt, ibid.. 
If / <rt,i, .. l\^l {tf,b\ .. then / is defined lobe an 
invariant ofyC 1873 H. Spencer Study Social. (,1882) 223, 
I learn that the I’bcory of Invariants and the mothers of 
investigation which have grown out of it constitute a step 
in_matncm.^tical progress larger than any made since the 
Diflercntuil Calculus. 

Invariantive (inve^-riantiv), a. Math. [f. 
prcc- B. + -IVE.] Iklonging to an invariant ; not 
altered by a linear transformation of the original 
quantic. Hence Inva'riantlvoly adv. 

. t8s3 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 343 A form 
lovanantively connected with a given form or system of 


forms. 1878 Cayley in EncyeL Brit, VI. 722/1 curve 
« = o may have some inyariantive property, viz,, a property 
independent of the particular axes of coordinates used In 
the representation of the curve by its equation. 

Z&varied (inve*Tid), a. rare. [In- 3 ,] Xot 
varied; unvaried. 

a 1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Matt, ii. vi. 174 Their constant 
uninterrupted and invaried Motion. 1737 Blackwall A'acr. 
Classics 1. 136 (T.) Change of the particles, or the Ies.ser in- 
varied word.s', that add to the signification of nouns and 
verbs. 1826 Scott Diary 4 Mar. in Lockhart^ I daresay 
the young Duke would do the same for the invaried love I 
have borne his house. 

flnvari-ety. Obs. rare [Is- 3.] 

x6xx Florio, Inuarietat tnuartety, constancy. 
Zuvaroid (inve-* rold). Math, [f. after Invar- 
iant jA, with termination -oid^ after criticoidy etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 R. Harley in Proc, R. Soc, XXXVIII. 57 But we 
have not in general ultra-critical functions, or, as it Is pro- 
posed to call them, Invaroids. .. Sir James Cockle suggests 
that in a limited number of cases it may be possible by 
means of semicritjeal relations to form invaroids, that is, 
ultra-critical functions of the ^Icutus analogous to the in- 
variants or ultra-critical functions of algebra. 
Xtivasiblo (invjl*zib*l), a, rare, [a. OF, in- 
offensive, of attack (14— i6tii c. in Godef. 
and in Cotgr. 1611).] Offensive, used in attack. 

2489 Caxton Faytes ^ A, iv. xiv. 273 They may go with 
difTensable armes and not inuasible..as to a cas of defense 
and not for to enuayshe. xsot Douglas Pal. Hon, i. xlviii, 
Euerie inuasibill wapon on him he bair. x6xx Cotgr., 
Invasible^ Inuasible, inuadtble. 

invasion (inv?‘*33n). [a. F. invasion (i2Vh c, 
in Hatz.-Darm., frequent from I4lh c.), ad. late L, 
invasion-emy n. of action f. ittvddere to Invade.] 

1 . The action of invading a country or territory 
as an enemy ; an entrance or incursion with, armed 
force ; a hostile inroad. 

1539 Tonstall Serm, Palm Sund, (1823) 74 If they shal 
persyst in their pestilent malice to make inuasyon into this 
realme (etc.l. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 174 b, No 
prince could hurte hym by warre or invasion. i6xr Bible 
I Sam. XXX, 14 Wee made an Inuasion vpon the South of 
the Chercthites, 1671 Milton P. R, m. 365 The Parthian 
Found able by invasion to annoy Thy country. 1790 
Beatson Nav. 4* Mil, Mem. 1. 145 The Spaniards .. made 
a powerful invasion upon the infant colony of Georgia. 1851 
D. Wilson Preh. (1863) II. in. ii. 32 A foe ever watch- 

ing the opportunity for invasion and spoil. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits^ Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 32 In the Danish inva- 
sions, the marauders seized upon horses where they landed. 

b. Ji^, \ harmful incursion of any kind, e.g. of 
the sea, of disease, moral evil, etc. 

CX566 J, Aloay tr. Boa^stuau's Theat. World Qvijb, 
Savegarde^ and defends him, aswell from the invasions of 
wicked spirites as of other snares of the fieshe and the 
wqrlde. i6w Purchas Pil^image (1614) 41 The Eaxth . . 
being freed from the tyrannical) invasion and usurpation of 
the Waters. 1665 Boyle Occas, Ref. n. xiv, The fore- 
runners .. of the Cold fit of an Ague, the first Invasion of 
that Disease having been preceded by the like Distempers. 
a X73S Arouthnot (J.), What demonstrates the plague to 
be endemial to Egypt, is Its invasion and going off at certain 
seasons, 1847 H. Rogers Ess. L v. 257 It by no means 
appears that a momentary invasion of doubt, or even of 
scepticism, Is inconsbtent with a prevailing and habitual 
faith. attrib. Allbutfs Syst, Pled.W. 

usual symptoms of the invasion stage. 

2 . Infringemeat by intrusion; encroachment upon 
the property, rights, privacy, etc. of any one. 

1650 in W. S. Perry Hist. C0IL Amer. Col. C/i. (i860) I. 

I Suffer no Invasion in matters of Religion. 1736 Neal 
Hist, Purit. III. 514 His government tor almost fifteen 
years wo-s one continued .. invasion upon the civil liberties 
of his subjects, 1769 Robertson C/ias. Py viii. Wks. 1813 
III. 102 A voluntary invasion of the rights of his kinsman 
and ally. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. xUi. (1862) 182 
There were . . many inva.sions of the constitution. 

t 3 . Assault, attack (upon a person, etc.). Obs, 
XS9X Spenser M. Hubberd 1090 The Tygrc, and the Bore 
,, raged sore In bitter words, seeking to take occasion Upon 
his fleshly corpse (o make invasion. 1661-98 South Twelve 
Scrm, III. 186 .An House built out of (he Road is e.\iwsed 
to the Invasion of Robbers. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad i. 

II Prepares, by .swift invasion, to remove Your virgin bride. 
Hence Zuva'sioulst, one who advocates or be- 
lieves in an invasion ; also attrib, 

1853 CoBDEN 1793 «5‘ 1853, Pol. Writ (1878) 106 The other 
argument of the invasionists . . will be succesfui. Ibid. 2x0 
These invosionist writing.s. 

Invasive (inv^*siv); a. [a. F. invasify -ive 
(i5-i6th c, in Godef.), in med.L. iswasiv-tts, f. 
invdS'y ppl. stem of mvddere ; sec -IVE.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, invasion 
or attack ; offensive. 

J* 1520 Barclay yu^nrtk (1557) ai b, Ingines Inuasiue to 
his enemies and defensiue to his company. 1570-6 La.m- 
TtMioz Peramb. Rent (1826)301 Sallet, Shield, Sword, and 
so many other partes of defensive and inx’asive furniture. 
x6oi R. JoHNso.s Kittgd. ^ Commxtj. (1603) 178 Nothing so 
much hindereth the invasive ambition of this Prince, as the 
nature of jilaces, 1788 Hist. Eur, in Ann. Reg. 47/1 The 
first campaign of an invasive war. x88o A. Forbes in xqf/i 
3x9 The^ premisses being set down, what course 
tnvasivc action did it behove Lord Chelmsford to pursue? 

2 . Characterized by or addicted to invasion ; in- 
vading. 

1598 Drayton Heroic Ep.y Mortimer Isabel (ed. Smeth- 
wick) 49 Guyne and Aquitan .. Charles by invasive arms 
shaJi take And send the English forces o'er ihc lake. 
z6o2 Warner AUs. Eng. Epit. (z6x3} 365 As of their, .often 


fights with the inuasiue Danes. 1741 Shekstone 
Hercules 13 If none check th’ invasive foe's designs, s9c« 
Carlyle Fredk. Gl, ii. i. (1872) 1. 50 He. .made truce with 
the Hungarians, who were excessively invasive at that time. 
xSSi SwiNUUKNE Mary .Stuart iv, i. 135 A deadlier Mroke 
and blast of sound more dire Than noise of fleets mvaiiic, 
b. transf. oxi^Jig, 

a 1763 Shenstone Economy 1. 32 Thy fell approach, lihe 
some invasive damp, Breath’d thro’ the pores of earth from 
Stygian caves. 1830 I. Taylor Unitar. 127 That Christ!, 
anity is essentially an invasive, expansive doctrine. 

3. Tending to intrude upon the domain or to in- 
fringe the rights of another ; intrusive, encroaching. 

1670 Cotton Espernon yvo. They rather chose ..to 
submit themselves to his invasive Government, than to ac- 
knowledge, and obey their own lawful, and natural Prince 
1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, Wks, 1755 V. ii. 50 In no 
manner derogatory or invasive of any liberty or privilf’e 
of his subjects. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, vi, 163 As a p«>. 
ceeding invasive of tribal rights and calculated to infceble 
them, i88x G. Macdonald Mary Marston xlviii, Sepia 
found her companion distrait and he felt her a little invasive. 

flnva'sor. Obs, rare. Also 5 -ar, 6 -our. 
[a. late L. invasor, agent-n. from invds-y ppl. stem 
of invddere to Invadk; perh. immed. ad. OF. ;>;• 
vaseur (i5-i6th c, in Godef.).] An invader. 

1443 Sc, Acts yas. II 1x814) II- 33A Notour spukcaris, 
distrubillaris, or Inuasaris [1566 inuasouris) of haly kirk. 
1524 Hen. VIII Instruct, Pace in Strype Reel. hfem. I. 
App. xiii. 27 To geve an assistence ayenist die invasour. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 133 The invasour of 
the common welll. x6oz H. Ely in Archpriest Conlrov. 
(1898) II. 196 To w<hstand and fygbt against suchinvosors 
vvhatsoeuer. 


Invassal, -el, -alage, var, Envassal, -age. 
Invay(e, Invayle, Inveagle, obs. ff. Inveigh, 
Inveil, Inveigle vbs. 

[Invecoyde, sb. and a. Sc.y app. misprint for 
{uveclyvcy Invective. 

1586 Satir. Poems Ref. (S. T, S.) xxxvi. title, and 1. 15.] 
Invecked (inve’kt), ppl. a. Also 5 inveckit, 
6 envecked. [f. inveck for invecty L. invcct-us, 
pa. pple. of inve/iD'e (see Inveigh) + -ed: cf. In* 
vected.] Bordered by or consisting (as an edge) 
of a series of small convex lobes (see quot. 1610), 
Chiefly in Her. 

1496 Bk. St, A /bans, Her. Civb, Porlat vnam enutm 
planatit inucciant de coloribus albis et nipds . , He hwtelh. . 
a cros of Siluer and Sable inuckkyt. D iij fli Tnc 

wich .. ar c.Tlde armis quarierit inueckit or of colow ns 
inueckyt, for in them .. oon colowxe is inuchit in (0 |tn 
othir. 1562 Leigh ArmoHe (1579) 3* b> bcarcth sable, 
a crosse enuecked Argent. x6io Guillim Heraldry i. v. 
(1660) 27 As the former (ingratledj doth dilate itself by way 
of incroaching into the Field, contrariwise this doth contract 
itself by inversion of the points into itself ; in regard whereof 
..it., is called Invccked. 1677 Purr Oxfordshire i44lhese 
leaves of ours being all inveeVed. whereas the Trachehaare 
all indented. xBsfi Hist. Lcuics. III. 183 The eastern 

window (of WhaJley Church] .. Is invecked with rarnified 
tracery. 1889 N. 6* Q. 7th Ser. VII. yx/t It .. reveals an 
under coat of pale blue with invecked edges, 
luveckee (inve*ktf, -ki), a. Her. Also 6-7 en- 
veckie, -y. [f. as prec. with F. V, -rir == Eng. -ed,] 

Consisting of two or three arcs or semicircles meet- 
ing in cusps : said of lines and edges. 

157* Bossewell a rniorie 11. 27 b, The most auncienl 
ing of twoo Colours, .is to beare the same plaine, and ntitber 
cngralce, rasie, euueckie, or dcntilUc, 1634 Peacham or«r/. 
Exere., Draxving 148 The single line is sometime indented 
envecky, wavey, embatteled. . 

tinve'ct, V. Obs, [f. L. invect-i ppl. stem 01 
invtkcre', sec Inveigh, Cf. med.L. :Hurrf-ffT^,fteq.] 

1 . tratis. To bring in, import, introduce. 

1548 Udall Erasin. Par. Luke Pref. 4 They sec now., 
the beaste of roinishe abominacion . . had inucctcd into 
Christes Churche and holy congregacion, al ihynges that 
were contrary to Christe. 

2 . intr. To inveigh, utter invectives. 

1614 R. Tailor Hog Hath Lost His Pearl PsdL. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XI. 427 Invecting Much at .our city 
a x6*s Beaum. & Fu Faithf. Frietuis 111. in, Fool that l 
am thus to invect against her ! 

Xuvected (inve*ktM), ppl. a, [f. L. tnvectny 

pa.pple.of///£'^/;/rtf(seelNVEiGH) + -ed 1.] Brought 

in, introduced ; spec, in Her. Invecked. ^ , 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) ^97 By their in- 
venteu and invected Traditions they arc ,, 

made Gods word ..of none effect. <11657 SiR W* 

Hist. Roevallane Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 240 Bordcrs,,bornc ol 
a divers fashion, as plane, invected, engrailed, indentc . 
1706 PitiLLii'S, Invcckedy or Invected. 1864 "OUTKLL //r . 
Hist. 4- Pop. 113 It was. .invected or jagged at the bottom. 

t Inve-Ction. Obs, fad. I. tnvecim-tm 
bringing in, importation ; in late L., attacking with 
words, n. of action from invehhe to I.svEIGU.J 

1 . The action of inveighing ; an invective. 

1590 Davidson Repl. Bancroft in Wotiraw Soc, 5^5 
A bitter invection against the godlie brethren. • 

SY0ENHA.M Serm. Sol. Occ. {iby]) *5* No ^uch ^ ' 
contentedness or spirit of invection. 1655 C. Lartivhi 
Cert. Relig. \. 84 Who can thinke . . his invcclions, a uc 
pravement, when he belches forth such blasphemies . 

2 . Carrying or bringing in, importation. 

1603 Slow Surv. (1842) 20 Invection, by the which 

modities are gathered into the city, and 

thence into the country by land, 1623 Cockeram, Inu t 

a carying. 1658 Phillips, a carrying im 

t Invextivate, V. Obs. rare-K [f* next r 
-ATE 3 ,] ititr. To utler invectives. 


INVECTIVE, 


INVEIL, 


1624 Darcib Birth of Heresies Ep, to Rdr., Some do 
Inuectiuate and Inuetgh against it. 

Invective (invcktiv), a, and sb. Also 6 en-. 
[a. F. invectif^ ~ive oA],, invective sb. (i4-i5th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. invectlvus * reproach- 
ful, abusive’, in med.L. invectlva{sc. 5 rdtio)^s sb., 
f. ppl. stem of invehhe : see Ikvect and -IVE,] 

A. adj, 1 . Using or characterized by denun- 
ciatory or railing language ; inclined to inveigh ; 
expressing bitter denunciation ; vituperative, abu- 
sive. Now rare. 

X430-40 Lydc. BocIuxs VI. XV. (MS. Bodl. 263) 336/2 He.. 
Compiled hadde an Invectiffscriptnrc Ageyn Anioyne. 1576 
A. Hall Acc. Quarrell (18x5) 35 Divers invective speeches 
.. had passed m the same. 1591 Gheenb Disc. Coosnage 
(1859) 58 What is the matter good wife (quoth I) that you 
use such invective words against the collier ? a x^t Fuller 
Worthies^ Cambr. 1. I1662) 153 He was .. always devoted 
to Queen Mary, but never invective against Queen Eliza- 
beth. 17x6 \Vodro^o Corr. (1843) U. X2o They kept a fast 
to pray for success to the Pretender’s arms, and a thanks- 
giving for his arrival.. and were very invective and hitler. 
174X Middleton Cicero I. vi. 471 Cicero, .made a reply to 
him on the spot in an Invective speech, the severest perhaps, 
that was ever spoken by apy man. x866 Athcnxuin No. 
2001. 299/3 What we may call invective history. iSgo E. 
Johnson JHse Christendom 368 William, the invective 
opponent of the. .friars. 

+ 2 . Carried or borne in (against something'). Ohs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne il. xii. (1632) 244 As huge rocks 
doe regorge th’ invective waves. 

B. sb. 1 , A violent attack in words ; a denun- 
ciatory or railing speech, writing, or expression, 

*5*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 96 luuenall was thret parde 
for to kyll For certayne enuectyfs, yet wrote he none ill. 
1546 Su^plic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 84 Theyr 
sermons were lytle other then inuectiues agaynst vsery. 
X640 Bp. Hall EpUe. 11. xvii. 183 This it is that fills .. 
Pamphlets with spightfuU invectives. 1781 Gibbon Dect. 
fy F. xxvii. (2869) IJ. 82 Their satirical wit degenerated into 
sharp and angry invectives. 1839 James Lattis XIV^ IV. 
342 The duke, in going down stairs, poured forth volleys of 
invectives upon the Chief President. 1844 Thirlwall 
Greece Ixii. VIII. X77 Cleomenes .. sent a letter to the 
avsembly, containing bitter Invectives against .\ratus. 

2 . (Without pi,') Denunciatory or opprobrious 
language ; vehement denunciation j vituperation. 

t6oa B'uluecke 2iui Ft. Paralt. a6 Vet the Grascians did 
not alwaies suffer thU licentious rage and inuectiue of Poets. 
AX770 JoRTiN Serm. (X771) V.xix. The book of Proverbs 
Is full of invecti\e and indignation against ..those pro- 
fligates. 2839 Keightley Hist. Eng. U. 27 He burst out 
into a torrent of invective. 

Invextively, etdv. Now rare. [f. iNVEcnvB 
a. + -LY In an invective manner j with inveigh- 
ing or denunciation. 

X549 Compl. Scot. vli. 70 Sche beg.-in to reproche them 
inuectyuely of ther neclegens, couuardeis ande ingratitude. 
x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. It. i. 58 Thus most inuectiuely he 
pierceth through The body of Countrle, Citie, Court. 17x7 
Hens Hampshire Prov. Papers (2869) III. 678 Th^ are 
pleased to reflect invectively on those members of the (.cun- 
cill l.Ttely appointed. 

Inve’ctiveness. fare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being invective. 

ax66x Fuller IPorshies, Hantshire 11. (1662) 14 Some 
wonder at his invectiveness; I wonder more, that he in- 
veigheth so little. 1694 Penn Trav. Holland 283, I related 
to them the bitter Mockings and Scornings that fell upon 
me, . . the Invectiveness and Cruelly of the Priols. 

t Inve’ctiver. Obs.rare, [f, vb, (a. 

F. inveciiver Cotgr.) + -Eii k] One who utters in- 
vectives; a railer. 

2596 H. Clapham Briefe Bible i. 77 Let therefore Invec- 
tivers against Brethren. .Smite their thigh. 

IiLve’ctivist. rare. [f. Invective sb. + -ist, 
after satirist^ etc.] One who practises invective. 

286a Independent (N. Y.) 22 June (Cent.), It |.s_the work 
of a very French Frenchman, of a. .powerful salirUt and in- 
vectivist. 

+ luvextor. Obs. [a. late L. invtcior^ agent-n. 
iicyca. invehcre '. see Inveigh.] An inveigher. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxiii. 276 Tliis is the very 
life of .all books, . . it is their guard and security from the 
mouths of scandalous invectors. 

i* lave’ctory, a. Obs. rare^^, [f. L. iiivect-f 
ppl. stem of invehcre\ see -ORY.] Invective. 

^ 1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encounter An eloquent and 
inutciory style of writing. 

•J* Inve’ctnre. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ure.] The 
action of inveighing; the use of invective. 

. *633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 5, I have no thought of 
invecture against the creature. 

luvegel, -vegle, obs. forms of Inveigle. 
laveigll (invj‘*), V. Forms; a. 5-G inveh, 
6 invei( 0 , -vai(e, (invee, -veihe, -veygh, in- 
wey), 6-7 invey(e, -vay(o, 6- inveigh. $. 6 
enveh, •V0i(e, “Vey(e, 6-8 enveigh, (6 -veygh). 
[ad. L. invehere to carry or bear to or into, bring 
in, iiivehi to be borne, carry oneself, or go into, to 
attack, to assail with words, f. in- (In- -) +- vehhe 
to carry, bear. (For the spelling compare con- 
i6-i8th c. form of Convey, also •weigh.'^'] 

I. With literal notion of carry. 
tl. trans. To carry in, introduce. Obs.mre. Cf. 

Invecked. 

J486 Bk. St. Albanst Her. D iij a, In them ax ij colowris 
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quarter]! put : y« toon in to the othir, & so oon colowre is 
inuehit in to an othir. 

1 2 . To bring in (to use) ; to introduce, rare. 
*55® Gardiner Let. to Ld. Protector 6 June in Foxe A. 
<5" M. (1583) II. >346/2 They., shoulde so soone .. aduise to 
enuey suen matter of alteration. 

+ 3 . To carry or draw mentally by influence or 
allurement ; to entice, inveigle. Obs. 

1649 Evelyn Liberty ff Servit. iii. Mt.sc. Writ. (2805) 23 
She . . being altogether inveighed by inclination . . towards 
the person where she hath placed her affecdons. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. iil 97 They endeavour to obtain 
the favour of the Cardinals they serve, by inveighing him to 
dishonesty, a x68o Butler Kent. (2750) II. 443 He is a 
Spirit, that inveighs away a Man from himself. 

+ 4 . To carry away \Jo a place). Obs. rare. 

1878 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. I. ii. 237 The Lords 
and Commons . . represented that the age and infirmity of 
many of the prelates rendered it likely that other large sums 
would be inveighed to Rome anon. 

H. 'To speak vehemently. 

6 . inir. To give vent to violent denunciation, 
reproach, or censure; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (+ at, of, on, upoii>. The cuirent sense. 

a. x$29 More Dyaloge 115 b/2 The author inueheth 
agaynst the most pcNtylcnt secte of these Lutheran>s. 1540 
Morysine Fives* Introd. IFysd. Ivij, Thou shalte im- 
moderately invee ageynst no man. 1563 \V1N3ET IFks. 
(2890) II. 28 Quhow vehementHe inweys the blissic Apostil 
Paul conlrare certane men. 1567 Triall Treas. 11850) 6 
Sir, in this you seme against roe to inuaye. 2573 Twyne 
rEneid. xr. Argt., Drances and Turnus vpon auncient 
hatred inuetgh one at the other. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
IVitchcr. 1. V. (2886) 9 He would not have pretermitted to 
invaie against their presumption. 1619 H. Hutton P'oUiPs 
Anal. 27 Good is but good ; and no man can more say ; To 
praise the bad makes satyrists invay. 2655 Fuller^ Hist. 
Catttb. viit. § i6. 149. I can hardly inhold from inveighing 
on his memory. 26^ Pepys Diary 4 July, He much in- 
veighs upon my discou^^ing of Sir John Lawson’s saying 
heretofore, that sixty sail would do as much as one hundred. 
2673 Marvell Rch. Transp. II. 45 To invey against ihem 
and trample upon them. 1741 Middleton Cicero I.ii. 222 This 
was irregular and much Inveighed against. 2828 D'Israeli 
Chas. /, 1. viii. 271 Williams inveighed against Laud .’is a 
Papist. 2882 Froude in Fortn. Rev. CCXXIX. 742 The 
leadership passed to popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property. 

1531 R. Mokice in Lett. Lit. JMen (Camden) 24 
Secretly he envehed against ihalr doctrine, a 2540 Barnes 
Wks. (2573) 318/1, I Tiaue taken vpon mee, not to enuey 
agaynst any person. XS53T.W1LSON A’Ar/.(i567)62b,I might 
enueigh thus, O shamefull deede. 1561 Daus ir. BuUinger 
on Apoc, Pref. (1573) s To enueygh against the Popish 
clergie. 265$ Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. L § 25 The Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury enveich’d as bitterly of the Franchises in- 
fringed, of the .Abby-Church of Westminster. 

1 6. trans. To attack or assail with words, rare. 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. lit. 20X It may well stand 
In competition with any that envetghs It. 

Hence Invei’ghinff vbl. sb, and ppl. a. (in sense 
5) ; luvel'gher, one who inveighs, a denouncer. 

2568 Sir F. Knollvs In Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 245 
The Quene of Skottes .. fell into hyr ordinarye invaying 
agaynst my Lord of Murraye. 1^4 Hooker Descr, Exccster 
(2765) 83 A sharp Inveigher agmnst the one, and an earnest 
hlaintainer of the other. 16^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 
This inveighing discourse.. prevailed with credulous youth- 
full Temeriske. 1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 421 The rest of the conversation 
passed with great inveighing on his side against the Dutch. 
>687 in Magd. Coll. 4- Jos. II (O. H. S.) 229 note, A hitler 
inveigher of the Church of Rome. 

Inveigle (invrg’l), v. Forms : o, 6 envegol, 
-vegle, (-veugle), 6-8 eaveigle, (6 -veigble, 7 
-veygle), 7-8 enveagle, fi. 5 invegel, (>-7 
-vegle, 6-8 -veagle, (7 inveighle), 6- inveigle, 
[In 1 5-1 6th c. envegle (rarely enveugle), app. a 
corruption of an earlier *avcgle, aveiigle, a. F. 
avengler to blind, f. aveugle, OF. also aviieglex'- 
late pop. L. abocidum, f. ab- away from, without 
-f- ocul-us eye. The word appears to have been 
analysed as a-vegU, and this by exchange of pre- 
fixes, made cn-vegle, as in some other words ; cf. 
enbraid=abraid, enorn=aorn, adorn\ cf. esp. L. 
exemplnm, OF. essample, MK. *esauMple, asanm- 
pie, corruptly ensample. It is probable that some 
analogy suggested the prefix en-, whence the Latin- 
ized in-. The stem-vowel e is normal : cf. people 

peiiple, populus.'\ 

tl. Irans. To blind in mind or judgement ; to 
beguile, deceive, cajole, Obs. 

a. xjia More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 79/1 Thus en- 
ueigleth he them that either be good, or but metely badde. 
i6og Holland Amtn. Marcell. xxx. vi. 385 They . . en- 
veagle and deceive by their subtile orations the integritle 
of ludges. x6iz Florio, Cieeare, to blinde, to enueagle. 
a 1709 Atkyns /’’ rtr/. .5* /\74 (1734)390 Your rhetorical 

FlourLhes in a Case of Innocent Blood, which contributed 
in an high Degree to enveagle the Jury, and bring that 
Noble Lord to the Scaffold. 

2494 Faovan Chron, vii. 668 The sayd duke of Glouce- 
ter inuegelyd so the archbysshop of Caunterbury. .that he 
went with hym to the quene. 1552 L.\timf.r -^rd Serm. 
Lords Prayer Wks. (Parker Sot) I, 357 He [the devilj 
intendeth to inveigle even very kings, and to make them 
negligent in their business and ofEce. 2579^ Lyly Euphnes 
(Arb.) 87 So it is that ioue hath as well inuegled me a.^ 
others. 1594 Hooker Eccl.^ Pot. 1, viL § 7 The subtihie of 
Satan inueagfing ^ as it did Eue. 2646 Sir T; Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. vii. 28 The Chymlstes, overmagnifying tlieir 
preparations, inveigle the curiosity of many. 


2. To gain over or take captive by deceitful 
allurement ; to entice, allure, seduce. 

a. CX540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 75 The 
Pictcs..were more envegelcd with the desicr of fraye then 
inflamed with the ambition of imperie. -2549 Latlmer 4//> 
Serm. be/. Edxv. V[ (Arb.) 128 Other there be that cnuegle 
mennes daughters.. and go about to marrye them wyihoute 
theyr lfalher> J consente. 2674 Owen Holy Spirit (1^3) 222 
She had no Batts or Allurements. . to enveagle the minds of 
Corrupt and Sensual Men. 

>558 Bp. Watson Scv. Sacram. xxix. 188 Let not the 
flattering face of worldlye weal the inueigle and dcccyuc you, 
>589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Thinking with the sight 
of his flqckes to inueigle her. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 292 
These birds . . take a great delight to invcagle others, and 
to steale away some pigeons from their owne flocks. 1634 
Milton Comus 538 Yet have they many baits, and guilclul 
spells To inveigle and invite the unwary sense. 2M3 Butler 
Hud, 1. ii. 588 As Indians with a Female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the Male. 2687 Shadwell Juvenal She sicx^ 
at the door to inveagle Passengers. 1766 Fordvce Serm. 
i'ng. IVom. (1767) I.iiii 215 Poltrons. .inveigle the affections 
of virtuous women. 2840 Dickens A’rrr//. A'«rt!^^xxxi, Idon't 
want to inveigle you. i860 MotlRv Nethert. (1868) I. il. 44 
An organised .sy.stem of harloti^’, by which the soldiers and 
politicians of France were inveigled. 

fb. To entrap, ensnare, entangle. Obs. 

*55* T. Wilson Log^ke{\f>^) 80b, One male easely be 
enueigled and brought to an inconuenience, before he be 
ware. 1647 Sanderson Serm. II. 216 To enveigle and en- 
tangle his necessitous neighbour . . till he have got a hank 
over his estate. X707SLOANE Jamaica I. 235 The branches 
are Inveigled among one another, spreading themselves on 
every hand. Ibid. II. 296 They [webs of a certain spiderl 
are so .strong os to give a man inveigled in them trouble 
for some time. 

c. With complemental extension ; To draw (any 
one) by guile into {to, from, etc.) action, conduct, 
a place, etc. ; away, in ; \to do something. 

*539 Taverner Gard. JFysed. i. 35 a, He myght be . . in- 
Tiegled by the force & power of frcndcs to do any thing 
oiherwyse, then the tenour of iustyce & honesty requyred. 
1564 Golding yustfne (1570) 175 His sonne Comanus . . 
wa.s inuegled ageinst the Massillens, by one of his Lordes. 
1626 Surfl, & Makkh. Country Farme ^8 Neuer attempt- 
ing to inueagle or draw away any of their men servants or 
maids from them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 7, 

1 never .. endeavoured to enveagle any mans belief unto 
mine. 2663 Wood Life Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 477 Inwighiing 
Dr. Thomas Jones.. to be false tohU trust. 2663 Cowlly 
Cutter Colmati St, i, Ye shall no more . . inveigle into 
Taverns young Foremen of the Shop, 2682 H. More 
Aunot. Glanvill's L^tx O, 205 A soul enveigted In vitious- 
ness. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xxiii. 262 The 
chairmen . . were inveigled away to drink somewhere. 2768-74 
Tucker^ Z.4 Nnt. (1834) 1. u. xxvi. $ 35, 573 Many 01 them 
are inveigled to enlist by drink, or by bounty money, 2774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 139 To enveigle him from his 
father and friends. 2875 JowETT/VH/(7(ed. 21 1. 2 ix Socrates, 
who inveig]e.s him into an admission that everything has 
but one opposite. 2876 Gladstone Clean. 12879) U- *8* 
The Natives are inveigled on board to look at axes or 
tobacco. 

d. In good or neutral sense ; To beguile. 

m72o Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (2753) II. 219 Aly 

garden, .has nothing In it to Invengle one’s thoughts. 

e. colloq. To cajole one out of something. 

2B49 £. £. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 107 He m.^naged 
to ‘inveigle’ me out of sixpence and a roll of tobacco, 
before we parted. 

£ To lorce (something) upon a person by cajol- 
ery, etc. rare. 

2788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Jan,, She had distiessed me 
. . by inveigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful . . 
new > ear’s gift. 

Hence Invoi’gled ppl. a. (in quot. in sense * in- 
veigling*), Invei'glisg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

157* F0RRF.ST Theophilus 318 in Anglia VII, BIlynded by 
Saihans enveglynge. 2590 Marlowe Edxv. II, i. il. 266 
That sly inveigling Frenchman we’ll exile, a 2620 Healey 
Cebes (1636) xss/lo passe by them speedily, and stop the 
earres unio their inveyglcd perswasions. 267a Marvell 
Relu Transp. 1. 57 It looks all $0 like subterfuge and in- 
yeagling.^ 2^2 Dryden St. Euremant's Ess. 227 An mveg- 
ling, self-inicressed Widow. 

Inveiglement (invPg’lment). [f. prec. + 
-iiENT.] The action, process, or means of in- 
veigling ; cajolery, allurement, enticement. 

2653 H. More Couject. Cabbal. (2723) 238 There is no 
way better that I know to be freed from such inveiglements. 
i6te tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. nr. i. 322 They are 
the inveglements to Incontinence. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II, V. § 26. 52 The fall of .Troy is ascribed to 
the inveiglements of Paris and elopement of Helen. 1865 
Cornh. Mag, Nov. 533 He .. would try even not to think 
upon ihejfemale inveiglement in which he believed. 

Inveigler (invPglaj). [f, as prec. + -eb L] 
One who inveigles ; an enticer, seducer, cajoler. 

2549 Latimer's \th Serm. bef Ediu. V’l (Arb.) 128 ma*x.. 
The inueglers of mens doughters ar(c) noij’d. ,>662 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Courtier [ i86o) 20 The court minions (tho.'C 
paramours of lust, and inveaghJers to debaucherj’). 2782 
Miss Burney Cecilia IV, 273 Thou thing of fair proicv. 
sions ! thou inveigler of esteem ! 2883 Leisure Hourtisli 
The portrait of an ‘inveigler’ [ThugJ. 

+ Invei*!, v. Obs. Also 6-7 -vail, -vnyl, [f. 
In -1 or - + Veil i;.; cf. Enveil.J /ru/tf. To cover 
or shroud with or as with a veil ; to enveil. 

2592 Daniel Delia xl, Think the same becomes ihy fading 
best, Which then shall mo^t inuailc, and shadow mosL 
2623-16 W. Browse Brit. Past. i. v, Invailed with a sable 
weed she sate. 2625 Jackson Creed v. 1. 8 4 {tr. SenecaJ 
Thy heart in not invailed ; thou art free from avarice. 
a 2763 ?Shenstoxe in Dodsley Descr. Le.isosves r 42 And 
while the sight Invcils a part Let fancy ^'aint the rest. 
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lU-VENTION, 


Invei’H, Z'- rare. Also 6 euvaya. [f. Ik- 2 
(Ex- 1 ) + Veix ».] traas. To streak or diversify 
with or as with veins. 

a 1529 Skeltos ‘ KJiokdge, aquayittance ' 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayoed with indy blew. iZzSN'eyv ^lenthiy Mag', 
XVI. 404 Carpets wove Of purple grain with gold inveined. 

Inve(l)lop(e, gbs. forms of Exvelop v. 

luTeudible (inve'ndib’l), a. rare. [Ix- 3.] 
Not vendible ; unsaleable. Hence Invemdibi- 
lity, Inve'ndibleness, unsaleableness. 

2706 PtiiLLips, /wnruiffiS/r, .. unsaleable. 1727 Bailey vol. 
n, Invendibleuezs, unsaleableness. ? 17.. Brome To Rdr. 
(R.), The author may be laughed at, and the stationer 
beggared by the book's invendibility. 1789 Jefferso.n 
Writ. (185^1 II. 566 It had already begun to render our oils 
invendible in the ports of France. 

tlnve-nemated, ppl. a. 06 s. rare~'. [For 
*inveiunated, f. L. in- (Ix-2).+ venenum poison, 
venenatus poisoned-; after inveneme, Ekvexom.] 
traits. To envenom. 

171S hi. Davies Atheii. Brit. II. To Rdr. 40 Enemies of 
the most invenemated Viperin or rather Draconick kind. 

Inveneme, -im, -om(e, -omous, obs. ff. Ex- 


VEXOM, -onotis. 

r 1440 From^. Parr. 263/r Invenymyn, vetteno. a 1533 
Ld. Bersees Cold. Bk. .M. Aurel. Let. i.Y. (15S9I Eeviij b, 
Take heede. .that our louebe notinuenimed with vnkindnes. 
Invenient (invf'ni&t), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
venient-em, pr. pple. of invenire to come upon.] 
Coming on, oncoming, 

iSs^ Dobell Balder xxvii. 187 Bound and prone, expatt. j 
ate with nice art To the invenient honor. 

Invent (invemt), V. [f. L. invent-, ppl. stem 
of invenire to come upon, discover, 6nd out, de- 
vise, contrive, f. in- (lx- 2] Jr venire to come. Cf. 
F. inventer (1.739 “ Estienne).] 

+ 1 . trails. To come upon, find; to find out, dis- 
cover. {Obs. exc. in reference to the Invention of 
the Cross : see Ixvextiox i b.) 

(Often implying ‘ to find out or discover by search or j 
endeavour *, and so passing into the later senses.) 
c 147S Sen^s ^ Carols (Percy Soc.) 64 Syns that Eve was ' 

{ irocreat owt of Adams syde, Cowd not such newels in this i 
ond be inventyd. 1541 R. Coplaso GalyctCs Teraptut. 

2 CjjTheyshuld inuent and knowe that there be two tyrste 
dyflerences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 1546 
La>'CL£y l*ol, Vtrg, De Invent, n. xii. 68 Gold, .Cadmus, as ' 
Plinie offyrmeth, found it In the mount Pangeus, in Thrace ; 
pr as some tbynke, it was Thoas and Eaclis that inuented it 
in Panchaia, a Hall Chron.t Hen. VJI 34 b, Because 
noneof their blasters were invented culpable ofthysnaughtye 
acte, the kynge . . restored them to their libertie. X590 
Spenser Q, in. v, 10 Florlmell ..vowed never to return© 
againeTill him alive or dead she didinvent. i 663 CuLrEPFER 
£: Cole Barthol. Anat., At the beginning of the Colon, a 
Valve is placed .. invented by Baubiuus. 17^ J. Keill 
Anim. Oecon. Pref. (1738) Ji Inventing many Propositions 
concerning the Motion of the Blood. 1887 Athelstan 
Riley At/ios v. 71 uote^ According to the popular belief 
amongst the Greeks it was In a bed of this tender herb 
[sweet basil! that Our Lord’s Cross was invented. 

2 . To find out or produce by mental activity. 
i*a. To devise, contrive ; to plan, plot. Obs. 

*539 Lisle Papers 9 Aug. V, 36 (MS.) He will invent all 
means he can to be stayed here. 1506 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. V. 288 Throw counsel! of his wyf he inuented 
the kings slauchlre. 1641 J. Jackson Trite Evan^. T. iir. 
199 A plot . . invented, one would imagine, not by men, but 
by Cacodmmons.^ 1750 Johnson Rojnblcr No. 77 ? 14 
For laboured impiety, what apologycan be invented? iSax 
Keats Lamia 315 And there had led Days happy as the 
gold coin could invent Without the aid of love. 

tb. To compose as a work of imagination or 
lUerary art j to treat in the way of literary or artistic 
composition. Qbs. or merged in c or 
* 57 ® Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 323 Ttote^ Your braine or 
your wit, and your pen, the one to invent and devise ; the 
other to w-nte. x6aa Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii. 29, 1 say she 
neuerdid inuent this letter. This is amans inuention, and 
Inshand. « 1683 Oldham .-I r/ /’i7r/7:^Wks. (1686) 30 Take 
a knowm Subject wid invent it well. 1697 Drvden AEneid 
Dca. (R.), A poet Ls a maker, as the word signifies : and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for nothing. 

c. To devise something fklse or fictitious; to 
fabricate, feign, * make up \ 

*535 CovEROALE Susanna 43, I neuer dyd eny soch 
IniiigM, as fhese men haue maUciously inuented agaynst me. 
'*.*548 HAU-C/irij;;., hdio. IV 237 b, He invented a cause of 
pcrlracte the tyme, till his men [etc.]. 
1676 trt (ainllaiures Voy. Athens^s, [She! confessed that 
she had invented the news. X79X .Mas. Radcliffe Rom. 
Ppresi X, She directed Peter to invent some excuse for his 
absence. 1840 .Macaulay Hist. En^, si II. isSThccalum. 
nics which .. he had inscnled to blacken the fame of Anne 
Hyde. 1871 Freeman Sorm. Conq. IV. xviii. 137 His real 
history is well-nigh as marvellous as anything ihat legend 
could invent. ^ 

3 , To find out in the way of original contrivance * 
to create, produce, or construct by oxi^al thought 
or ingenuity ; to devise first, Ofiginate(a newmethod 
of action, kind of instrument, etc.). The chief cur- 
rent sense, 

*538 Staukev England t. i. la Wc schal sec infynyte 
strange ariys and crafty.s inuentyd by mannys wyt. 1546 
Langluv Pol. Yerg. De Ini'eut. 111. x. 78b, D.xdalus..firsic 
inuented the art of Car}>eairic with these instmmentes 
folowyng, the Sawe, Cbippc axe, and Plumline. 1568 
Grafton Chren. I. 54 Esdrui .. invented the same Hebrew 
Chicles which are used at this day. s6oi R. Johnson 
Rtu^d. 4- Coinmiu. (1603) 37 They invented the arte of 


printing. 1665 R. Hooue Ulicro^. Pref. b ij b. There may 
be yet invented several other helps for the eye. 1783 Buun 
RJiet. I.x. 195 Galileo invented the telescope. 1883 Pebodv' 
Eng. Journalism Chronicle had the 

aedit . . of inventing the leading article. 1883 Huxley in 
A cademy 24 Nov., I only said I invented the word ‘ agnostic 
f 4 . To originate, introduce, or bring into use 
formally or by. authority ; to found, establish, in- 
stitute, appoint. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. DeJtwent. vii. iv. 139 Dominteke 
. . inuented a nevve fratemite named Dominicans, black 
Friers, or Friers preachers. 1577 Northbuooke Dicing 
(1843) 44 Festiual dais in old time were inuented for re- 
creation. x6x3 Pubchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 589 Who first 
invented the order of the Mamalukes. i^s hi anlev Grotius 
Lozu C, lYarrcs 926 That all Taxes invented during the 
War should beaboH^ed. 1692 Drvden .FA Eurcniont’s Ess. 
6 The first Tarquin to give more Dignity to the Senate 
.. invented Ornaments, and gave marks of Distinction, 
t 5 . With inf. (in senses 2-4) : To plan, plot, 
devise, contrive, find out how {to do something). 

a 1^8 Hall Chron.t Edits. IV 238 When as kyng Edward 
sought, invented and studied dayly and howerly to bryng 
hym selfe to quietnesse. 1563 Shute Archit. Bjb, 'The 
Tuscanes . . inuented to buylde stronglye after the maner 
aforsayde. xfifio-x Pefys Diary 8 Feb., If they do invent to 
bring their masters in so much a week by their industry or 
theft. x6dx Feltkam Lusoriat etc. (1696) 64 What Pliny 
said of him that first invented to saw stones. 2729 Butler 
Serm. Govt. Tongue Wks. 1874 II. 41 They will invent to 
engage your attention. 

t Invent, si. Obs. [ad. L. inveni-um, sb, use 
of neut. of inventus, pa.pple of invenire ; see prec.] 

1 . Something invented; a device, contrivance: 
= Ixvextiox 6, 9. 

XS« Abp. Parker Ps. cvi. 308 But they more oft rebeld*. 
With theyr muenies and so for sinne they were but iustly 
feld. 1623 Lisle JElJric ost O. < 5 * N. Test. To Rdr. 4 ilany 
notable inuents, and works of old time, haue perished. 

2 . Inventive faculty : s= 1 kv£NTIox 4. 

a 1605 I\IoNTcoMERiE SoHit. xxix. Thy Homers style, thy 
Petrarks high invent, Sail vanquish death, and live eternally, 
t Inve'nt, Obs. [ad. L. i/iveul^uSy pa. 

pple. of invenirt to Invent,] Foimd out,, dis- 
covered, Invented. (Const, as pa.pple^ 
a 1500 Colkelbie Soio 680 The king . . a cornar of a cuntre 
seuerail, Nocht than invent, inhabit as it lay, Gaif him be 
seile heretable for ay. a 1530 Barclay ^ugnrth (Pynson, 
ed, 2) 46 b, For at that tyme .. they were nat yet inuent. 

luventabla ; see Inventible. 
tl-nventar, -aire. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [a. 
OF. inveniaire (1344 in Godef,), ad. late L. in- 
ventdriunty lit. a list of what is found, f. invemre, 
invent- to find : see Invent.] « Inventoby sb. 

X435 E. E. WilU (1882) X03 The seyd godes in the Inuen- 
tare. i6xd W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vii (1881) 160 That 
trunk was packed according to the inventaire. 1633 Sc. 
Acts Chas. [ (1870) V. 14/2 The palrttes vpglvers of the 
saids invenlars. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. IVar^Comm. Min. Bk. 
(18551 45 Ane rentall of the dewties of the lands thalrin con- 
tained, with ane mveutar. 

Hence flaveatax (-ir, -ure) v., to inventory. 
1663 Inventory Ld. J. Gordon’s Pumii.t The insight of the 
placeofGreenlawisinvcntiredbcflbir thepersones following. 
1756 Mrs. Caluerwood JrfsI. 392 They have first been 
shown, and inventured and valued at the custom-house here. 

Inventar, obs. Sc. form of Inventor. 
Inventarize, obs. var. Inventorize v. 
t I'nveutary, -arie, sb. Obs. [Variant f. 
Inventory, after L. inventdrium^ = Inventory sb. 

a 15x9 Skelton Image Ipocr. ii. Wks. 1843 11 . 427/2 Of 
inventaries (/>r/«/e</mvcnlatariesI, Of testamentaries. And 
of mortuaries. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 10 After an Inven- 
lary taken thereof, caused the same to be brought into his 
treasurie. 1641 Termes de la Ley An Inv^Mury \s :s 
catalogue or recitall in writing of all the goods and chattels 
of one that is dead, with the valuation of them by foure 
credible person^ which every Executor and Adroinstraior 
ought to exhibite to the Ordinary at the lime appointed 
him. 1703 [sec next]. 1763 Wheelock .ywa. 30 June (1767) 
23 in omit anything in their, inventary, 

fb. loosely. A plan or specification. Obs, 

1^8 WtLLET Hexapla E.xod. 850 In publike buildings . . 
the workmen haue a certaine inuentarie or plot giuen them, 
which they follow in their worke. 

+ I'nveutary, I'. Obs. =Ixvextoeyw. 

1590 Swindubse Testaments 220 First of all the moueable 
goodes were inuentaried and praised, as houshold stuffe, 
come, and cattell, &c. then the immoueable, as leases of 
croundes or tenements. 1703 Providence (U. S.) Rec. <x894) 
y. i44_An those Moveable goods the which are invenlaried 
in the inventarey of my late husband his Estate, 
t Inve'atative, a. Obs. rare. [f. IXVEXT V. 
+ -ATIVE.] = IXVBXnVB. 

*S 4 * Act 33 Hen. K///, c. 9 § s Many subtill Inuentatluc 
and crafte persons. 

Invented (iave-nted), ppl. a. [f. IxTEXT v. + 
-ED 1.] Discovered, found out {obs .) ; devised, 
contrived ; made up, fabricated, feigned. 

XS 4 * Cot’land Galyeris Terapeut. a E iv, To ilie good 
and ryght vsage of inuented ihyiiges. 1561 T. Norton 
^Ivin's hist, t. 5 New inuented formes of worshipping 
God. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 70 Mixed wjth Tartarean 
Sulphur, and strange fire, His own Invented Tormenl.s. 1726 
Law Serious C. xv. {1729) 267 Those antick and invented 
motions which make fine dancing. x8a8WuATELVik Ac/mc 
I m Eneycl. Metrop. l.'353/x Aristotle, in bis Rhetoric, has 
1 QiNided Examples into Real and Invented. 

I InventeP: see Inventor. 

Iiiveiitfal, a. rare, [f. Invent v. (or sb.) + 

[ -FUL.] Full. of invention ; showing mventivenes:^. 


*797 J- Gifford Rem. m Resid. Prance (T.), The genius 
of the French government appears powerful only ind^iny:- 
tion, and inventful [cd. 2 I. Pref. 29 inventive] only in on, 
pression. 1856 Ruskin 'Mod. Paint. IIL iv. .v. §21 Re 
have enough, and to spare, of noble invenlful pictures. 

Tuventilji'lity, -abi'lity. rare. [f. nwt; 
see -ITY.] a. Capability of being invented, f b. 
(In quot.) Capacity of inventing, inventiveness. 

■ i66a J. Sparrow ir. Behind s Rem. IVks., Thcos. Lett. 15 
In the Power of the Divine Vision, Inveniibility, and P«r- 
ceptibility. 

Inve'ntible, -able, a. rare. [f. Ixvbxto.+ 
-IBLE, -ABLE. The form in -ible is on L. analogy from 
invent-, ppl. stem of invenire.') Capable of being 
invented. ' 


1641 Ld. j. Digby Sp. Tricun. Pari. 13 There can be no 
cause colourably inventable, wherunto to attribute them, 
x6so A. B. Mtiiat. FoUmo 7 lyhich our party did assay by 
all inventible means to bring him to. 1655 Mrq. Worcester 
Cent, lieu, Ixvii. (T.), When first 1 gave my thoughts to 
make guns shoot often, I thought there had been but one 
only exquisite way inventible. 1893 Chicago Advance 
14 Jan.. If only there were invented, or inventible, some 
sort of ‘ Keeley-cure 

Hence Inve'ntibleness (Craig, 1847). 
luveutiou (inve-njan).’ [a. OF. invencion, tn- 
vention (1270-97 in Godef. Couipl.), ad. L. imen- 
tidn-em, n. of action from invenire : see Ixvest ?.] 
I. The action, faculty, or manner of inventing. 

1. The action of coming upon or finding; the 
action of finding out; discovery (whether accidental, 
or the result of search and effort). Obs. or arch. 

a 1350 St. Stephen 2x2 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (i 83 i) 30 
Saynt Steuyn inuencioun \ pat es pe finding of his body. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 258 In the inuencj’on of 
the body of saynt Stephan. 1538 Stabkkv i. iv. 

X16 For no study nor desyre of victory, but only for the in- 
ventyon of the truth and equyte. 1594 Hooker AVr/. Pol. 
It. i. § 3 That judicial method which serveth best for the 
invention of truth. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 14, I have 
reason to believe, that the Invention of Longitudes rtII 
come to its perfection. i6gi Ray Creation it. (1652)45 Na- 
ture hath provided . . four .. Channels to convey it into the 
Mouth, which are of late invention, and called by 

DuciusSalivales. s'jz^'Hizwso^Chronol.Amndrd 
i. 166 The invention and use of the four metals in Greece. 
1850 Neale yl/cf/. Hymns i.iZb'j) 104 But that thirst TJiou 
wouldst express For lost man’s invention. 1867 Freemas 
Norm. Conq. (1877) F 44 © His^tomb must have been 
removed on the Invention of Arthur in the time of Henry 
the Second. 

■ b. Invention of the Cross : the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Helena, mother of the Emperor 
.Constantine, in a.d. 326 (see Cross sb. 2); hence, 
the church festival observed on the 3rd of May in 
commemoration of this. 

X45X Pastou Lett. I. 2tt The Sonday next after the F«i 
of the Invencion of the Cros, the ix. day of ^lay. J 5 y 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) 11 , 65 On the Holy Rood- 
day, called the invention of tlie Cross. . *698 Frver 'Au. 
E. India «5- P, 281 On the same day they commemorate bt. 
Helen’s Invention of the Cross at Jerusalem. 1709 LoKa. 
Caz. No. 4539/1 Yesterday being the Feast of the Intention 
of the Holy Cross, the Emperor, the two Empresses . . per- 
formed their Devotions in the Church of the Jesuit^ 

J. T. Tomlinson Prayer Book, Art. 4 '* Horn. 1. 14 The /«■ 
vention 0/ the Cr< 7 jj..‘has not been disproved*,— a 
praise, which might be applied to many other doubilul 
‘inventions*. , 

t c. Findinjj out, solution (of a problem). Obs. 
2484 Caxton Fables 0/ Al/once (1889) 3 A svtbtyle Inuen- 
cion of a sentence gyuen upon a derke and obscure puse. 
1571 DiccEs Pantom. iv. xxiv. Ee iij a, Rules for the muen- 
lion of his capacitie superficiall and Solide. xdzt Burton 
Altai. Mel. in. iv. i. iii. (1651) 667 Pythagoras ^"^red au 
hundred Oxen for the invention of a Geometrical Probleme- 
d. Hhet. The finding ont or selection of topics 
to be treated, or arguments to be used. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vin. (Percy Soc.) 29 Ilte fyrste 
of them is called Invencion, Whiche surdeth of the most 
noble werke Of v. inward wittes. 153X ElYOT G^. 1. 
Whiche is the f^’rste parte of Rhetorike, named Inuention. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory i TTie Parts of Oratory are Inven- 
tion, taking care for the Matter; and Elixution, for ine 
Words ana Style. 1725 Watts Logie in- u. § 7 By, some 
logical Writers this Busines.s of Topics, and Invention is 
treated of in such a manner with mathematical 
Diagrams, filled with the barbarous tcchnic.Tl Words, 
cos, Nipcis, Ropcos, Nosrop, etc. a x886 J. Ker 
Preach, xiv. (1888) 251 His sennons are remarkable for tnc 
skill displayed in what the French call ‘invention or tnc 
raising of topics. ^ , . . 

2. The action of devising, contriving, or making 


up ; contrivance, fabrication. . . 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) a These ibynges, whicbc 
be not of myne inuencion, but with great labour * 

* 55 * P’cEss Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. i. H. 163 “ 

alieracyons of theyr owne Invencyon. *695 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 92 Carrying r.ithcr.Tn 
of Figment and Invention .. ilian of Truth .nnd Kcaii ^ 
2704 Swift T . Tub Dcd., This proceeding is not of mv 
invention. 1722 De Foe Plague (1754) * . . ln,i 

Papers .. to spread Rumours and Reports 
to improve them by the Invention of Men. Med. vvno 
credited with the invention of this fable 7 - r 

3 . The original contrivance or jiroduction ol 
new method or means of doing something, 0* 
art, kind of instrument, etc. previously unkno^vn 
(see Inv£NT v. 3) ; origination, introduction. . ^ 
1S3X Elvot Gov. u xxvi, They that write of 
ucniions of thingc-n haue good cau>e to iuppQic . •‘'U.,,,/. 
to be the first inucnlour of dise playmge. *604 Jas. * t-*' 



rcrvuNTioiT, 


INVENTORY. 


ierhL (Arb.) ^ The liret iouention of Tobacco taking; 1651 
Hobbes i, iv. 12 The Invention of Printing.. com- 

piared with the invention of Letters. X78X Gibbon DccI, ^ 
F, xxxviiu (iS6g) II, 429 The railitaxy art has been changed 
by the invention of gunpovvder. 1857 Buckle Civiliz, I, 
xiv. 820 All half civilized nations have made many great in- 
ventions, but no great discoveries. 1873 Hamerton Ittidl. 
Life vix. iv. {1S76) 247 The extreme ranty of in\’cntions due 
to women. 

b. In art and literary composition : The devising 
of a subject, idea, or method of treatment, by exer- 
cise of* the intellect or imagination; ‘the choice 
and production of such objects as are proper to 
enter into the composition of a work of art * (Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss.). 

1638 F. JuN'ius Faint- of Ancients 234 The Painter being 
loath to spoyle the naturall beautie .. with an .-VrtificiaU 
bridge, fetcheth a sudden Invention out of-. Palme-trees, 
x666 Dryden Pref, Amu JliraS, Wks. (Globe) 40 The first 
happiness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, or 
finding of the thought. X769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc- ii. 
(1876) 3x7 Invention.. is litUemore than a new combination 
of those images which have been previously gathered and 
deposited in the memory. 184^ Ruskin J/oA, Paint, 1. 11, 
vr. iiu § 23 All so^alled invention is in landscape nothing 
more than appropriate recollection. 

4:. The faculty of inventing or devising ; power 
of mental creation or construction ; inventiveness. 

c 1480 Henrvson Test, Cres, 67, 1 wait nocht gtf this nar- 
ratioun Be authoreist, or fenyeit of the new Be sum poeit, 
throw hig inventioun. 1576 Fleming PanofL Episi, Ep. 
A ij, I commende your wit and invention. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients 226 Wee must rather give our Invention 
the full mines. X793SMEATON Edystone L, § 100 Heuasnot 
a man of much invention. X838 Prescott ^ /r, ti846) 

I. ill. 156 His invention was ever busy in devising intrigues, 

i* 5. The manner in which a thing is devised or 

constructed; invented style, fashion, design, Qhs, 
1513 BRADSNAW-yA IVerbnrge i, 1787 Your garmentes .. 
Euery yere made after a newe inuencyon, X7XX Addison 
Sped. No. 1x5 ?6 Guns of several Sizes and Inventions, 
17x5 Leoni Palladio's Archit, (1742) I. 59 The Chambers,, 
are . . painted in grotesque of a very fine Invention. 

II. The thing invented. 

6 . Something devised ; a method of action, etc. 
contrived by the mind; a device, contrivance, de- 
sign, plan, scheme. (Now merged in 8 and 9 .) 

15*3 More in Grafton Chron, (1368) II. 786 The weight of 
all that invention rested in thys. x«6 Life St. Bridget in 
Myrr- our Lotiye Introd, 53 There was a knyght th,Tt 
alway studyed to fynde newe inuencyons araonge the 
people. X593 Skaks. 3 Hen. Ff iv. i, 53 What, if both 
Lewis and Warwick be appeas’d, By such inuention as 1 can 
deulse? idoa Warner Alb. En^. xui. Ixxvli, (1612) 318 To 
worship meare Iiiuentions, yea inferior Things of nought. 
x6xz Bible Ecel. vii. 29 God hath made man vpright : but 
they haue sought out many inuentions. 16^5 Boyle Occas, 
Rcjl,, Disc- Occas. Mcdit. iv. ii, True Preachers . . mingle 
not their own Inventions, or humane Traditions, with that 
pure and sincere Light of Revelation. 18x9 Byron yueut 
n. c?c.xiii, Those soft attentions, Which are (os I must own) 
of female growth, And have ten thousand delicate inventions, 
t b. A discovery. Ohs, 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilp-imasc (16x4) 36 Another of stone, in 
both which they writ their inventions of Astronomy. xd$6 

J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. A vij b, The Circular Motion of 
the Bloud ; the best and most useful Invention of this 
Latter Age. 

1 7. A work or writing as produced by exercise 
of the mind or imagination; a literary composi- 
tion. Obs, 

X484 Ca.xton Fables of^sop 3 She gaf to hym the yefie 
of speebe for to speke dyuerse fables and Inuencions. XS93 
Nashe 4 Confnt. 32 In al other my inuentions ihou 
[Aristophanes] xnterfusest delight with reprehension. x6ox 
Shaks. Ttvcl. N, v. i. 341 Or say, tis not your scale, not 
your inuention. 

8 . A fictitious statement or story; a fabrication, 
fiction, figment. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. X25 In fowll disceptionls, in 
als inventionis breiding. i6ox Shaks. If^ell ni. vi. 105 
None in the world, but returne with an inuention, and clap 
vpon you two or three probable lies. 1898 Fkyer Acc. E. 
India 4- P. 233 It may more probably be an Invention to 
fright Passengers. 1748 F. Smith l^oy. Disc. I._i79 
Story which they had related., was all meer Invention. X898 
W. M. i^MSAY li^as Christ born in Bethlehem I v. 102 The 
extreme s^ool of critics reject the tale as an invention. 

9. Something devised or produced by original 
contrivance ; a method or means of doing some- 
thing, an instrument, an art, etc. originated by the 
ingenuity of some person, and previously unknown ; 
an original contrivance or device. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. Dc Invent, nr. v. 70 b, Tyle and 
slate to couer houses were the inucncion of Sinyra.^ 1585 
T. Washington ir. NUholay's Voy. i. xix. 2tb, Gabions .. 
in forme of Baskets . . a very commodious invention, for the 
shot . . can doe no hurt nor dammage, X644 Evelyn Diary 
2 May, We entered by the draw-bridge, which has .an in- 
vention to let one fall, if not premoniihed. X78t W. Blase 
Ess. Hunt. (1788) 7 Barometer .. this Instrument, though a 
fine invention, is still imperfectly understood. xSax J. (3. 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 111.^1871) 2x5 The French 
system ..is in design the greatest iiu’enlion of human in- 
genuity since that of printing. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ 
Pace \Yks. (Bohn) lI. 20 The English .. have made -or 
applied the principal inventions. 

1 10. Something formally or authoritatively in- 
troduced or established ; an institution. Obs. 

*639 Gentius Sersntas Inquis. (1676) 844 The Cardinal 
yielding to. necessity went away, and the new inventions 
were revoked . 1672 Temple EiS.., Govt. (R.), Being forced 
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. to supply the want of authority by wise iavcnricas,' orders, 
'and insutuiions. 

11. Mtts. A short piece ofmusic in which a single 
idea is worked out in a simple manner. 

xSSo Grove Diet, .)A*cr., ItcveniicR, a tenn used by J. S. 
Bachj and probably by him only, for small pianoforte pieces 
— Xj m 2 parts and 15 in 3 parts— each developing a sungle 
idea, and m some me.Tsure answering to the Impromptu of 
a later day. 

in. 1 12, Coming in, arrival. Oos, n:rc. 
x6i4 Dr,^yton P%dyu>lb. i. 3 And whilst green Thetis 
Nymphes,. Sing our Invention safe unto her long-wlslit 
Bay. 

Inventional (inve'iijanal), tj. [f. prcc. 

+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of tlie nature of in- 
vention. In recent Diets, 

flnve-ntioner. Obs. rare~K [ 1 . as prcc. + 
•Kul.] One who produces an invention ; an in- 
ventor. 

x6ia S. Sturtevant Jfeiallica (1S54) 7 The inuenlloner 
by his study, Industrie and practise, hath already brought 
to pa.*^ and published diuerse protects, and new deuUes. 
lave'ntioiiless, rart:. [f.asprec.-f--i.ESS.] 
Devoid of invention. 

1887 E. Gurney Tcriium Quid II. 77 Musical material, 
even in its most inventionless combinations, may have more 
emotional quality than marble. 

t Iiive*atiottS, a. Obs, [f. Invention, as if 
on a L. type ^iitvcntiosns : see -ous.] Having or 
showing a power of invention ; inventive. 

1591 F. Sparry tr. Caitads Gcouuxncie X07 The man is 
wise and inuentious. and especially about w.arres. 1599 
Tonson CynihieCs Rev. 11. ii, Thou art a fine inveniious 
KOf^e. ^ 1609 Heywood Brit, Troy \. xiv, Persuaded such 
a high inuentions strainc Could not proceed from any 
Mortals braine. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius* Gate Lot. Uni. 

§ 277. 75 Hee that easily apprehendeth a thing [is] ingeni- 
ous; hec that deviseth, inventious. 

Inventive (inve*ntiv), a. [a. OF. inventif^ 
'ive ( 15 th c, in Godef. Compl.) — It. invent ivo ; ad. 
L. type *iitventJV‘tts^ f. invent-^ ppl. stem of //;• 
ventre to Invent : see -ive.] 

1. Having the faculty of invention ; apt or quick 
to invent ; original in contriving or devising. 

c X450 Lydg. Scerces 144 Alle othir Reemj^’s in philosophye 
It doth excclle and of hili Rcson Is moostinventyAT. ?cx47o 

G. Ashdv Active Policy la A personne, Icniedand Inucnuf. 
/CZ563 Ascham Scholcnt. 11. (Arb.) xis Those tliat haue ye 
inuentiuest heades. 1682 Evelyn Clutlcogr. 34 Never hit 
upon among the Greeksand inventive Romans. 2785 Burke 
Hints Drama Wks. 1842 II. 500 By the inventive genius, 

I mean the creator of agreeable facts and incidents. X879 

H. George Progr. .9 Ptrv. x. in. (x88i) 473 No slavdiolding 
people were ever an inventive people. 

b. Const, of, 

X805 Holland PluiatxICs Mor. 25a He was passing 
ingenious and Inventive of matter. 2834 Hr. Maktineau 
Demerara tv. 46 Not a slave on the plantation was so in- 
ventive of excuses. x8^ Adam SmiiEs IK M 1. 1. vi. 50 
note, This labour. .Is inventive of mcchanlc.al expedients. 

2. Characterized by invention ; produced by 
or showing original contriv,incc. 

x8oz Holland Pliny II. 535 notable picture.. the deutsc 
whereof was passing full of wit, and vcrie inucnliuc. x8x8 
Scott Old Mart, xxxv, Treated with every circumstance of 
inventive mockery and insult. 1858 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
lU. IV. ill. § 2x The hast characteristic of creat art is that 
it must be inventive, that is, be produced uy the Imagina- 
tion. 

1 3. Invented, made up. fictitious. Obs. 
i6i2WARNER(/xV/cr) Albion’s England; a continued historic 
of die same Kingdome..not barren in v.arielie of inventive 
and historical! mtcrnuxture& 2873 [R. Leigh] 7 Vw/j/. 
Rch, 42 The absurdity ofhis inventive Divinity. 
Ill’vreiltively (invc ntivli), adv. [f. prcc, + 
-LY-.] In an inventive manner; in a way char- 
acterized by invention. 

x8a 7 in Craig. 1888 Ruskin Time <9 Tide vi, The Japanese 
masKS..were inventively frightful, like fearful dreams. 1698 
Link Mar. 4/3 Those. . who arc inventively minded. 

Xu'treiL'ti'V’Cliess (invc'ntivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inventive ; power or 
faculty of invention ; aptitude in inventing. 

i 863 Wilkins Real Char. hi. vii. 441 Inventiveness. 2727 
BailcvvoI. II, /«wn/Kv/M'XJ,Apincss to invent. iSxpFosTEK 
Fop. Ignor. (1634) 114 An incessant multifarious inventive- 
ness in making almost every sort of information olTer itself 
in. .attractive forms. 188s K. Spencer xaStamiard 31 Oct. 
5/7 The inventiveness which, stimulated by the need for 
economising labour, has been so wisely fostered among us. 

Inventor (invc*ntw). Also 6 -our, (-uro), Se. 
•ar, 6-9 -er. [a, h. invenlor, agent-ni from xVr- 
venlre to come upon. Invent, Cf, F. inventeur 
(1454 in Hatz.-Darm.),] One who invents, 
f i. One who finds out, a discoverer (whellicr by 
chance, or by investigation and effort). ^ Obs. 

1509 Shyp of Fetys 7b(8a), Esculapius which was 

fyrst inuentour of Phesyke, xi|t R. Copland Galyen's 
Terapent. a F iij b. To shewc that Hippocrates hath ben in- 
uentour . . of all other ihynges that is for to be knon en to 
hym that ought to hcic an vlccrc well, xm6 Langley Pol. 
Verg. de Itsvent. i. xvii. The inuentours of Herbes medicin- 
able. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i. xv. 24 Thales .Milcscus. . 
w.-w tlic hrst inuenter of this Proposition. 2684 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 139, I am not sure that Mr. Newton was the first 
inventor of that plant. 1728 Freind Hist. Med. 11. 315 
Dr. IVilfij, the first inventor of the nervous syUeni. 

2. One who devises or contrives ; a contriver, de- 
signer ; now, usually, One who devises something 


fictitious or false, a fabricator. • f Formerly, also, 
a founder, instilutor [^ebs.). 

25x3 More in Grafton Cir.vj. (i56St II, S07 Although 
king RicharJehanic often of these.. malicious s;>i>aigs .. lie 
durst not wyth strong handc be on the first iiiscniois re- 
\xmgcd, 2552 HuLosr, Inuentour of falve .accusation', and 
talcs, syccrluxutiX. 1557 N. T. (GenevJ Rom. i. 30 Inucn- 
ters of euy) ihyngcs, disolxjdicnt to father .and moOicr. 1570 
liuciiANAN Admcnit. Wks. (1892) 24 Comi'cilours of tra- 
louris, inuentaris of tres-^oun. 2504 T. K LaPrim.%u.L Fr. 
Aca.i. I. 353 Some say that the Laaiians acre the fiist in- 
a*entcrs of games. x6r3 1 \’kchas J'ilgiiinoge 5S6 

: Hcere also lived the first Hcremitcsdhc first.. of which was 
.Vniony, an Egy;>tian, invemor of this order'. 1685 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig.Snt. i. 3 These Invcnlcrs of History luavc still 
given out, that they met with some Elder Writers, out of 
whom iheyha\*e pretended to derive their Reports. xS3a 
SruKGEON Trv.is. Dav. 1\<. cxLv. 23 When we suffer from 
libel it is belter to pray about it than ..even to demand an 
apology from the inventor. 

3 . Gne who devises or produces something new 
(as an instrument, an art, etc.) by original contri- 
\*ance ; the originator of a I'reviously unknown 
method or means of doing something; *the first 
fmder-out *. (The prca-ailing sca.se.) 

*SSS Eui^ Dectuics To Rdr, (Arb. 49), Of the mazcA caulcd 
Labyrinth], or of horrj’blc gTc.at linage.^ caulcd Colossi ,, 
and . .other portentous inuentions, the which . . t>rjMigc r.\ihcr 
a fame to thc>T inucntourcs, then ircwe gloryc. 1570 Dcu 
Miit/u Pref. 34AccrLainc Instrument: which by the Iimcnicr 
and Artificer. . wassoldc. i6a3-4.-f 2xJas.I, c. 3 § fiLV/.i/.v/e 
ilf.'\btnvPv/ies]LcUre)iP2UiHe..io the tine andnrsc Inventor 
and Inventors of such Manufactures. 1738 Wauuurton Div. 
Legat. I. Ded. 6 .Vpplauses due to the Invculcis of the Arts 
of Life. 27^ FKRRiAK///wrjr. Sterne ii, =6 Its author is no 
more thought of tli.in the invcnior of the comp.iss. 2827 
Hark Guesses Scr, 1. 11847) 34 Xerxes proinist a grc.»t revvaru 
to the inyenter of a new plc.Tsure. .» 2850 M.\c\ul.vy Hist, 
Eng. xxiii. V. 37 He was the inventor of Exchequer Bills ; 
and they were popularly called Montague's noics. 
Znveatorial (invcmoJ-rifil), a. tan. [^f. L. 
type *inveiiton-iis (f. iin’iti/ar) + -al.] Pottainini; 
to, or having the character of, an inventory ; de- 
tailed. Hence lavontoTinlly a.fy., in the mar.ner 
of an inventory, in detail. 

21^ S11AK.S. Hain, V. Ii. iiS (Qo. 2) To deuldo him inucn- 
torialty, would dosie th* arithitiattckc of rnemary. 1830 S. 
Maunder Diet. Eng. Lang.^ Inventcrial. 2871 n. B. 
Forman Livin.f Pods 378 An ingenious and inveiilorial 
minuteness of circumstance. 

Xnventoriea (htrcatMh), sb. // eobhq, [f. 
Invent or Inventou, after Fis/ieneSf tlic name of 
a previous exhibition ; cf. Colinukuiks, Health- 
EniES.j A name familiarly given to the Inventions 
Exhibition held in London in 2SS5. 

2883 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/1 The ‘Fisheries', the 
' Hcaltheries', or the ' Inventories 2885 DissuALi: {title) 
Sketches at the ' Inv'cntorles'. 

Inveutorize (inve niaroiz), v. Also 7 -oriao. 
ff. Inventouv (or Inventauy)-*- -121:.] a. frans. 
To make an inventory of; to lecord in detail ; to 
caUilogue, b. inlr. To make an invcntory^ 

160X J. WiiUELUR Treat. Comm. 42 Ho commaiulcd albo 
the ships and gooii.s of all the English Merchants.. to be 
attached, and inueiitarlsed. 2708 AIuttivU.y Ihibelais iv. 
xlix. (2737) xgg Strictly musuring up. and inventorising 
your Sin.i. 2846 Mrs. Marsh Emilia Ifj/ulham viii. 1. 193 
Ile^ sat down, and bcg.'in inventorizing, cx.'unining, ami 
noting, and was soon lost in business. 

luveatory (i*nvOntori), sb. [ad. mcd.L. f//- 
venlOri’tiiHf for cl.L. invenlJri um (see I.wentau, 
Inventauy) : cf. OF. invenloirCi invenlorc.'X 

1. A detailed list of articles, such as goods and 
chattels, or parcels of land, found to have been in 
the possession of a person at his dccc-isc or con- 
viction, sometimes with a statement of the nature 
and value of c.ach; hence .any such dcl.iilcd state- 
ment of the property of a person, of the goods or 
furniture in a house or messuage, or the like. 

[2483: see iNViTORYxi.''*! 1533 Fitziu.hh.//«jA.§ 151,1 haue 
sene . . inuentories made after tlievr decease of ihcyr up- 
parcyll. IS 77 Hellowes Gtieuant's Chron. 137 He caused 
them to glue an inucnloric, of their owiie proper goods. 1582 
jn Hakluyt I^i^.(i8oo) HI. 755 You .shall iimkcaiust undtruc 
inucnloric. .olall the tackle [etc.]. 1590 Swinuukni: Testa, 
ments loz b, Eucrie tutor ought, .to make a true inucntoiic 
of at the goods and caltctlcs of his pupil. 1813 Smaks. 
Hen. KfH^ HI. ii. 451 'I'iicre take an Inucnlory of all I haue. 

To the last peny, ’ns the Kings, a 17x4 Burnht /list. Ref. 
an. 1553 (K-) VUitois were ..appointed to cxaniine vvlut 
church-plaic, jewels, and other furniture, was in nil cuthe- 
dr.7ls and churches ; and to comp.iie their account ivilh the 
inventories made in former visitations. 17^ ynnins Lett. 
.xxix. X33 note, The .. duke .. ordered an inventory tolx- 
taken ofhis son’.s wearing apparel. 1855 I’ni.scorT f’/n;/// 

//, Lui. ii). 345 Tile dukes emi.ssaricswcieaclivclnmakiiig 

inventories of the property of the su.vpcclcd patticiL 

2 . ^en. or fj'. from i. A list, c.-tialo^uc ; a detailed 


:ount. 

sBaPaP/em. Hatchet DW, J h.iuc taken nn Inucnlone 
nl thy vnciuill..lc,itn)c5. 1607 L. l.KiMsinsK (ti/U) A 
neral Invenloric of the History of 1 -rancc from the he- 
luing of tiie Monarchic unto ® hcrrci. 

LTON Ch. Govt. I. VL Wks. (1851) 136 Wh.il sevtsT What 
their opinions? give us Btc Inventory, h I 7ca llxvi.- 
rtJE Prix'. Th. I. (1730) All Ho hath U hriclly summed 
in this short Inventory: wliairocver is in HeJvcii aUivc, 
in the Karili Uncaih, is lIi*. iSyS 1 .m»kxo« t.ng. 

Ais. Abititv^I^i.. tnohn) It. 40 .Sir John Hcuchc/..4( 
Cape of Good Hope, fuusiied his inventory of the 
.a«T TursLit De/ic. Enc, Dut, i I he 
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lexicographer Is making an inventor)' ; that is his business ; 

, .his task is to make his inventory complete. 

3. transf. The lot or stock of goods, etc., which 
are or may be made the subject of an inventory. 

1691 Norbis PracU Disc. 5 Those who have duly prized 
and valued the whole Inventory of ihw World's goods, 1784 
CowpER Task IV. 401 All the care Ingenious Parsimony 
takes, but just Saves the small inventor)*, bed, and stool. 
Skillet, and old carv'd chest, from public sale. ^ 1890 E. F. 
Ksight Cruise o/^AUrU' ii. 50 She w'as provided .. with 
new sails., and an excellent inventory throughout.^ 1^5 
Daily News 30 Nov. 3/4 Paying all outgoings, which in- 
cluded a heavy inventory. 

4. fl^Iri6. 

1519 in io//r Rep. Hist. MSS. ConWt. App, iv. 532 The | 
Inventory Bylle wr)'tten by Richard Thurkeiill panshe prest j 
of Eye. , _ I 

IllVeiX'tory(i’nvent3ri),t^. See also Inventart. I 
[f. prec. sb.] tvatu. To make an inventory or I 
descriptive list of ; to enter in an inventory, to 1 
catalogue : a. goods, etc. ^ _ I 

[1536: see Invitorv.] 16x2 Sir R* Boyle in Lisvtore .. 
Papers (1SS6) II. 40 Sir Lawrence Parsons . . was to inven- 
tory all the \vr)*tings. 1649 EvelVN Diary 2 A^., lo 1 
Ix)ndon, and inventoried my moveables. 1721 Loud. Ge^ 1 
No. 5986/3 Any such Estate not inventoried. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole l^ertue’s Auccd. Paint. (1786) II. no Certain 
commissioners were, .appointed to inventory*, secure and 
appraise the said goods. z83 < )M. A, Lewis 2 Pretty Girls 
I. 2 All his possessions were being inventoried for sale, 
b. gen. or Jig. (Cf. to take stock of.) 

1601 Shaks. Twet. N. u v, 264 It fmy beauty! shal be 
inuentoried and euery particle and vtensile labell'd to my 
will. 164s Miltoh Colast. Wks. (1831) 345 The lerned 
Author himself is inventoried, and summ'd up, to the utmost 
value of his Livery cloak. 1730 T. Boston /'Vtw Covt. Grace 
(1771)228 This trust makes the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
not to be particularly inventoried by us, since they are un- 
searchable. 1889 C. D. Warner Lit. Journ. World vii. 
When she had scanned and thoroughlyinventoried Margaret. 

Inventress (invemiies). [f. Ieyektoh 4* -ess,] 

A female inventor. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 71 The inventresse of 
lawes, and the mUtresof maners and discipline. 1697 Drydf.n 
Alexanders Feast 162 At last divine Cecilia came, Inven- 
tress of the vocal frame. 1744 Eliza Heywoqd Female 
spectator II. 13a The ingenious inventress of it had made 
them call at Rome, x^a Ra\vi.in.<»os Ane. Mon. I. viii. 
2x6 Chaldaea stands forth as the great parent and original 
inventress of Asiatic civilisation. 

t b. A female finder or discoverer. Ohs. rare. 

^ X790 Pennint London (18x3) 614 The Holy Cross, and its 
inventress Helena. ■ 

tlnventri'ce, Obs. [F. fern, of inventeur 
iKViiKTOK.] =prec. 

1509 JiMizi.KV Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) II. 104 Pouerie cf all 
the lawes was Inuentiyce, Mother vnto vertue,confondere.s of 
\*)'ce. 1546 Langley Pol. Ferg. de Invent, lu. i. 63 Virgyll 
wytnes.seth that Ceres was firste inuentrice of it. 

lave’atrix. ? Obs. [L. fern, of I.nve.stob,] 

» prcc. 

1604 Pa^ns “yi'd Pi. Three Convers. Eng. Relal, Trial 
io3 This inuentrix of grace, thLs ruediatrix of Saluation. 
1^8 Wanlbv Wond. Lit. World iv. H. ^ xo. 455/3 Together 
with Ide the Inventrix and Contriver of this mischief. 1744 
Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. -yi-j She was the inventrix 
of corn and husb.andry. 

t Inve*ntuary. Obs. [irreg.var.oflNVE.NTABv.] 
=Ixye:<tory sb. 

1294 Fabvan Citron, vii. 504 Inuentuaiyes [were] made of 
suche goodys as than rema3Tied. 1529 Act 21 Hen. Flllf 
c. 4 The probacion of any testament and inventuary. 

Xaventurous, a. rare. Not ven- 

turous. 

1863 F. Cerny [GrlfSlIisl The Jeso 41 The boat which 
hugs the shore, Creeping inventurous from point to port. 

TlaveaU'St, iz. Obs.rare^^.' [{. L. tnvenns^ 

tiis, f. (In- 3) + vennstns lovely.] Unlovely. 

CocKERAM II, Not to bee Beloued, Inuenusf, fn- 
t^niaole. 171a Oi.djsvvortii tr. Odes Horace 1. 9/2 How 
Hungry, Dry and Invenuste is the Sentence. 

II Inver. Obs. [a. Gael. 2 H^^xV(f. in prep. ‘ in ’ 4- 
root ber~.^ Gael, beir to bear, carry), freq. in place- 
names, as Inveuness.] The mouth of a river; 
the point where one river enters another. 

Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1848) II. 324 The first marche 
, . at the mvex of the Blind bume quhair the same cnterls 
in the lilackbujTie , . direct fotgasves or owenL the said InseT. 

Inveracions (inverei-fas), a. Un- 

truthful. 

x83s F. Hall in Nation (N, Y.) XL. 256/3 Her. .editor. . 
represents her as having been most disingenuous and in- 
vcracioj^ 1694 Chicago Advance 28 June, Inveiacious and 
contradictory excuses. 

Inveracity (invJnc-stti), [In- a.] Untmth- 
fulnesi ; an untnith, a false statement. 

J. H. Newman APol, App. X7 Where you may let 
your imagination play revel to the extent of inver.aciiy. 
1873 F, Hall Mod. Eng. 145 Jls loaih.some spawn of shams 
and inveracities. x83t P/iilad, Rec. No. 3413 If any suc- 
cessful curb can be put upon its invcr.icity. 

t Inve’recund, a, Obs. [ad. h. invcrlctindus 
shameless, f. L. in- (lx- 3) + verecumins reverent, 
modest, f. vereri to revere, Cf- ifith c. F. inverc- 
CQud (Godef.).] Unabashed, 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 465 Female Vipers are .. 
of an inverccund .md fierce aspect. 

tInvo*rge, v. Ohs. [f. I.v-- + Yehce sh.'] 
Irons. To border, a. To furnish with a verge or 
bonier, b. To form a border to. 


x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. iii, § 14. 385 To expiate 
the sinnes of his Father., hee inuerged the same with A 
deepe ditch, and offered vp his Crown vpon the Martyrs 
Tombe., — Tkeat. Gt. Brit. xix. (16x4) 37/2 The Devils 
Ditch.', made for a -defence .. against the east Angles, 
whose kingdome it invenjed, /bid., Wales iii. 111/2 'Phis 
trench doth likewise iiiverge her w*est side so farre as the 
river. 

Zuverisimilitude (inve^risimiTitirid). 

I.ack of verisimilitude ; unlikcness to truth ; unlike- 
lihood ; improbability. 

a 1834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes in Resn. (1S36) II. 161 
The events are too well and distinctly known to be, without 
luvecCsimllltude, crowded togetUec in one night’s ex- 
hibition. 1836 J. W. Donaldson Theat. Greeks (cd. 4) 566 
An inverisimilitude w*hich is only found out by dissection 
was to them none at all. 

Inverminate (inv5-jinin«'t), v. nonce-vid. [f. 
In- - + L. verminare : see Inveumination.] trans. 
To infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. 

1830 Coleridge Ch. < 5 * St. led. 2) 225 The visible globe, 
that we inverminate. 

Invermination (inva’-iminet-Jan). [f. In- - 
4 L. ntrmination-em the disease of worms, f. ver- 
minan to have worms, f. vermis a worm.] The 
condition of being infested with (intestinal) worms. 

i8o3 Char, in Ann. Reg. 116 Liable., to polysarcia, 
atrophy, and, above all, to invermination. 1822-34 Good’s 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 500 Varieties of helminthea or in- 
vermination. 

t InveTmine, v. Obs. rare~^. [f. It. invermi- 
nare (Florio), f. L. in- (In--) + verminare to have 
worms ; cf. 0'^.envermerJ\ ititr. To breed worms. 

x6xx Florio, Inuennicarc, to inuermine, to fill with or 
grow to wormes. 

Invema'CtLlar, a. rare. [Ie-S.] Not ver- 
nacular. 

x 83 a F. Hall Doctor Indoctus^ 10 The English translation 
of the invemacular phrase italicized is*fall under considera- 
tion’. 

Xnveraess (inv5Jne*s). [a. Gael. Sonar- or 
Inhhir-nis mouth of the (river) Ness: see Inveu.] 
The name of a town in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Hence Inverness cloak, overcoat, name of an over- 
coat with a removable cape {Ittvemess cape). 

1863 Morning Star 8 Mar., Two Inverness capes were 
also found, x&s P'ortn. in Waggonette 44 A thick Inver* 
ness cape covers the most of his person. 28B8 Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune 24 Nov., These’ Inverness' overcoats are 
close-fitting, and when worn without the cape have the 
abearance of an ubterette. 

Inveron, -oun, obs. ff. Environ v. and adv. 
Inversatile (inv5*jsatil, -ail), a. [In- 3.] Not 
versatile. Eutom. Of anlennre : Not moving on 
their supports, 2890 in Cent. Did. 

Inverse (inv5*JS, i*nvws), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
invers-us inverted, pa, pple. of invtrtSre. f. in- 
(In- ^) -i- vertcre to turn : orig. sense app., To turn 
outside in, Cf. F. inverse^ 

A, adj, 1, Turned upside down ; inverted. 
a 1658 Cleveland Nears fr. Nctvcastle 86 A Coal-pit is 
a Mine of every thing An inverse Burse, an Exchange 
under Ground.^ x66x Lovell Hist. Aniin. ^ Min, 345 Also 
things seeme inverse, by reason of the mutation of the site 
of the crystalline humour. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 256 
Slake from these Piere inverse Arches- 1709 Bf.ukeleV 
Th. Vision § 100 Whether objects were erect or inverse. 
a X845 Hood Two Swans ii, A tower builded on a Lake, 
Mock’d by its inverse shadow. 

2, Inverted in position, order, or relations ; that 
proceeds in the opposite or reverse direction or 
order ; that begins where something else ends, and 
ends where the other begins. 

2832 Brewster Nesolon (1855) II. xxii. 298 The first who 
gave Jhc ana{>’sis of the inverse truth, without suppo'^iug 
the direct one to be already know’n. x^8 Clough Amours 
de Voy. x\*. 32 What shall I do?. .Go on .. Seeking, on in- 
verse Saul, a kingdom to find only asses. 2B68 Lockyer 
GuillemiiCs Heavens (ed. 3) 6$ The same appearances are 
observed, but in an inverse order. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 
11. 19 It must follow an Inverse order. 

3. ASath. a. Arith. and ’Alg. Of such a nature 
in respect to another operation, relation, etc. that 
the starting-point or antecedent of the one is the 
result or conclusion of the other, and vice versa ; 
opposite in nature or effect. 0pp. to direct) e.g. 
Inverse Alethod of Ehtxionsx see quot. iSo". 

Inverse ratio’, (a) a ratio reLaied to another ratio in the 
way definec^ above, Le.one in which the terras are reversed ; 
ib) the r.nlio oj two quantities which vary inversely, i. c. one 
of which increases in the exact proportion in which the other 
decreases, and snee versa\ so inverse proportion. (In 
popular Language often loose))*' extended to the case of two 
things one of which decreases, or bdess, as the other in- 
creasps, or is greater.) hwerse square', often used for lh« 
relation of two qnaniiiies one of which v.arics inversely as 
the square of the other. Ride of Three immerse’, ih.aicascof 
the Rule of I'hrcc in W’hich the antecedent of each of the 
ratios correspond.s to the TOn^cquent of the other. 

2660 Barrow Euclid v. Dcf, xiii. Inverse ratio U when the 
consequent is taken as the antecedent and so compared to 
^hc precedent ^as the consequent. *790 Burke Fr. Rev. 

I operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio to 

i of those who abuse power. 1793 Ueddoei- 

I Math. Evid. 19 A balance of which one arm should be ten 
j UKhes, and ^ihe other one inch long, and each arm should 
1 ^ loaded in an inveise proportion to its length. 2806 
[ Hutton Course Maih.\.:{^ Rule of Three Inverse, is when 
1 more lequircs less, or less requires more, 1807 Ibid. II, 279 


The direct method [of fluxions] consists in finding the 
fluxion of any proposed fluent , . ; and the inverse method.* 
consists in finding the fluent of any proposed fluxion. isJs 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 295 The attraction of a spheroid 
in the plane of its equator, does not decrease exactly iii 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 1816 
tr. Lacroix's Diff. dr hit. Calculus 547 B)^ subsiiiutin? 
for X the inverse function of 0(2:), by which is understood 
that function which written instead of x in the expression 
of a ix) produces^ x as the final result, ibid., P and logx 
are inverse functions of each other, since log {P):=x. 1834 
Mrs. S0.MRRVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. vui. (1849) 70 Ihc in- 
verse problem had now to be solved. 2863 Fkkd. Oakeley 
Historical Notes 51 The ratio of its extent appeared to be 

Minchin Unipl. Kincmat. 161 Matter attracting according 
to the law of the inverse square of distance. 

b. Geom. Inverse point, line, cuive, etc., one 
related to another point, line, curve, etc. in the 
way of geometrical inversion (see Inversion 3 b). 

2873 B. Williamson Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) xii. § iSx By aid of 
this property the tangent at any point on a cur\e can be 
drawn, whenever that at the corresponding point of the 
inverse curve is known. Ibid. xvii. § 227 If two curves be 
inverse to each other with re.spect to any origin. 1881 
Casey Sequel^ to Euclid 95 If X be a circle, O its centre, P 
and Q iw'o points on any radius such that the rectangle OP. 
f)Q=:squarc of the radius, then and (pare called inverse 
points with respect to the circle. 

4 . Cryst. Opposed to direct : see qiiot. 

2878 Gurney Ctysiallogr. 65 The second class of rhombo- 
hedrons may be called inverse . . The unequal index is alge- 
braically less than the other two. 2895 Stokv-Maskely.se 
Crystallogr. I4iand3i2. 

B. sb. 1. An inverted state or condition; that 
which is in order or direction the direct opposite 
of something else ; thus CBA is the inverse of 
ABC. 

^ x68x tr. Willis’ Rem. pled. Wks. Vocab., Inverse, .1 turning 
inside out, or outside in, upside down, quite contrary. 17M 
G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. IV. Iii. 456 Rain, which is the 
inverse of evaporation.^ 1823 H. J. Brooke / w/rW. Oj'x- 
laltogr. 74 Proceeding in an order the inverse of that by 
which the modified cry.stal has been formed. 2891 Glad- 
stone Sp. 2 Oct., The foreign policy of the present .Ad- 
ministration has been well-nigh the inverse and the reverse 
to that of the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield. 

2. The result of inversion : a. Hath. A ratio, 
proportion, or process in whfchTlie antecetierts 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, short for 
itwtrsc JxwciiQxu 

269s Alincham Geom. Epil. xoi By the other two, the in* 
verses of both are proved, for as a \ A \\b\ B% also as 
b'.av.B'.A, Penny Cyct. XIII. 5 From all the in- 
verses of a function .. we separate that one, 02*, winch 
gives both tpaxsix and a^.vesx, and call it the convertible 
inverse. 

b. Geom. ShoTi (ox tJtvcrse cmve,poiul,<itQ* 

28^3 B. Williamson Diff.Calc. (ed. 2) xii.^§ 180 If on any 

radius vector OP, drawn from a fixed origin 0 , a point / 
be taken, such that the rectangle OP, OP' is con.sinnl, the 
point P' is called the inverse of the point P\ and if r de- 
scribe any curve, I’* de.scribes another curve called the 
inverse of the former, sSS-; H. A. Rouerts Integ. Ciuc. U 
315 The central inverse of a conic. 

c. Logic. The proposition obtained by inversion. 

7896 [see Inversion 2 e]. 

Inverse (invous), v. Now rare. [f. prec. or 
f. invers', ppl. stem of inver/cre: cf. reverse vb.J 
h’ans. To turn upside down ,* to invert ; to leverse 
in order or direction, 

1611 Florio, Inuersare, to inuert, to inuerse. 

Power Exp. Philos, ii. 215 We therefore fill'd our Glass- 
'lubes . . half with Water, and the rest with Ayr, and any* 
wards invers’d it into a pail of water. 2694 Loyal ha/inst 
in Somers Tracts VII, 68 You would think the cmircli as 
well as religion, were inversed, and the antlcks vvluch were 
used to be without were removed into the pulpit. <i 
Sedley Happy PoirNV^. 1766 1. 17 From hence the b.TflIeu 
world has been ini erst. Princes involv'd in war, and pcop.e 
curst. 2849 C. Bro.ste Shirley vii, Inversing the uaiuial 
order of insect existence. 

Xnversed (inv5*3st), ppL a. rare. Also in- 
verst, [f. as Inverse a. + -ed 1 , -tJ 

1. Inverted ; turned upside down. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Astrol. y. 158 Hauing.had the 
world inuerst presented to their imagination in their sleepy 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 5 'Phe supportaiicc of her .seUi 
though with her back downwards and perpendicularly^^* 
verg'd to the Horizon. 2703 Moxon 256 

turn Arches inversed, or upside down. 

b. Reversed ; with reverted sequence. ^ ^ 

2581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. Annot. (iS9*)5* 
scribing these Centuries, secmclh to vse an mucr»ed xm 
of speech, ^ 2657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 117 Antunetabole 
a sentence inverst, or turn'd back. 

2. Turned inward. 

2584 R. Scot Disco'o. Witcher, xiii. xix. (18S6I 258 
sorts of glasses .. the round, the cornerd, the inverseii, n 
eversed. 

Hence laversedly (invSustli, -sedli), rare. 


« next. 

2753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 83 Th.at the Sravity-al any 
point of the earth is inverscdly as the dist-ance iroin 
center. 

Inversely (invo'jsli), adv. [f. Inverse 
-LY In an inverse manner or order; ns the in- 
verse ; by inversion. „ ^ t 

x66o Barrow Euclid v. xxi, Because D.E'.'.BD. 
fore inversely E.D. 1695 Alischam Geom. kpa. m 
AiBr.CiD: then invcrsly as C. 

S1IA.M Led. All/. Phil. L (1739) 4 Why the uatcr n^€» 
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heights which are inversly as the distances of the glasses. 1766 
tr. BeccarivCs Ess. Crimes xxvi. (1793) 92 It seems as if the 
greatness of a state ought to be inversely as the sensibility and 
activity of the individuals. C1860 FAKAOAvywvi'x Nat. 11.46 
Two bodies attract each other inversely as the square,of the 
distance. x868 Locicver Guiltemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 129 At 
the I..ast Quarter we get a phase like that presented at the 
iirst quarter, but inversely situated. 

b. Invertecily ; upside down ; as inversely coni- 
cali conical with the vertex downward. 

1776-^ WiTH/caiNC Brii. P/wtis (ed. 3) I. 122 Petals r, 
inversely heart*shaped. IbUl. II. 197 Root wood>like, in* 
versttly conical at the crown. 1849 hluncHisos Siluria vii. 
133 Of an inversely pyramidal shape. 

Inversion (invaujsn). [ad. L. inversion-etn 
an inverting, n. of action from invertere to Inyeut ; 
cf. F. inversion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).j The 
action of inverting, the condition of being inverted. 
I. 1 . A turning upside down. 

1598 Florio, Inucrsione, an inuersion,.a turning inside 
out, or upside dovvne, a misplacing. 1604 R. Cawdkey 
Table Alph., Inuersioii^ turning vpside downe, turning con- 
trariwise. 1663 Power Exp. Philos, 11. iii After inversion 
of the Tube into the vessel’d Quicksilver. x86o Tykdall 
Clac, I. iv. 36 They often mistook this aerial inversion for 
the reflection from a lake. 

b. GeoL The folding back of stratified rocks 
upon each other, so that older strata overlie the 
newer. 

1849 Murchison Siluria iv, 72 A great fault was . . 
supposed to intervene, to account for this apparent inver- 
sion. 1882 ( 3 eiKiE Text Bk. Geol. iv. iv. 5x8 Individual 
mountains, .present stupendous examples of inv’ersion, great 
groups of strata being folded over and over each other. 

2 . A reversal of position, order, sequence, or re- 
lation. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyels tlrte Dinner M ij, We may now a 

dayes use PHines wordes, with an inversion of the sense. 
1639 Fuller Holy tPar it. xiv. (1647) 63 The inversion of 
order bnngeth all to confusion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseutl. 
Rp. I. iii. 9 A reciprocation, or rather an Inversion of the 
creation, making God one way, as he made us another ; 
that is, after our Image, as he made us after his owne. 1695 
WoouvvARo Wa/. iy/x/. (1702) 6t Without Inversion 

or Variation of the ordinary Periods, Revolutions, and 
Successions of things, a 1716 South Serm. (1737) VI. x. 395 
If, by an odd Inversion of llie command, all that we do is 
first to pray against a temptation, and afterwards to watch 
for it. 2855 Bai.v Senses 4* lut, iir. i.^ § 42 (2864) 597 When 
we dress by a mirror we perform a series of iuver.stons, very 
difficult at first. 2876 T, Hardy Eihelberta 133 'Tis 

an unnatural inversion of the manners of society. 

fb. Rhet. The turning of an opponent’s argu* 
ment ngnhist himself; *= Antistkophe 3 b. Obs. 

* 55 * T. Wilson iogf/frr (i567l_3+b, You maye confute the 
same by inuersion, that is to saie, tournyng his taile cleane 
contrary. 1657 J. S.mith Myst. Rhet. 125 Inv€r>ion is a 
figure, whereby the Orator or speaker reasons, or brings In 
a thing for himself, which was reported or alleadged again.sc 
him. 

c. Grant. Reversal of the order of words ; 

« An.vstbophe. 

iS 85 A. Day En^. Secretary 11. (1625) 82 Anastrjpht^ a 
preposterous inversion of words besides their common 
course, a.s. .ihults, no man Uveth without. 2620 T. Granger 
Div, Logike it. 229 Inver.ston is when the Consequent, or 
bond, is placed before the Antecedent. 2792 Boswell 
yohnson an. 1750, The structure of his sentences, .often has 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin. 2875 JowErr Plata 
(ed. 2) IV. 27a Any arbitr.ary inversion of our ordinary 
modes of speech is disturbing to the mind. 

d. Mus, The action of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Inveut v. 2 e) ; also, 
the interval, chord, etc. so produced (in relation 
to the original one). 

First, second, etc. inversions (of a chord) : the chords pro- 
duced by taking the successive higher notes of the original 
chord rc.spectively as the lowest note. 

2806 Callcott Mus. Gram. 11. i. 100 When any lower Note 
of an Interval is placed an Octave higher, or the higher Note 
an Octave lower, the change thereby produced i.s called Itf 
version. 2838, 287s [see Invert v. 2e]. Ouseley 

Counterp. xix. 159 Sometimes . . the answer is made by 
contrary motion, constituting a ‘ fugue by inversion 1E80 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mas. II. 16 [In] Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave .. the Inversion is produced by 
. .transposing the upper part an octave lower, or \y)ice versa]. 
But ‘the Inversion may take place in any other Interval. 
/bid. 27 The Chord of the 6-3 i.s called the First Inversion 
of the Common Chord ; and the Chord of the 6-4, the 
Second. 2889 E. Prout Harmony vi. | 150 A triad, which 
consists of three notes, has two inversions, because it con- 
tains two notes besides its root, and either of these notes can 
be placed in the bass. 

0. Logic. A form of immediate inference in 
which a new proposition is formed whose subject 
is the negative of that of the original proposition. 

, 1896 NVelton .Manual o/Logictfi^. 2) _iu. iii. 1 102 Inversion 
is the inferring, from a given proposition, another propo*-!- 
lion whose subject is the contradictory of the subject of the 
original proposition. The given propoxiiion is called the 
Invertend, tnat which is inferred from it is termed the In- 
verse. ..The rule for Inversion is: Convert either the 
Obverted Converse or the Obverted Contrapositive. 

3 . Math. a. Arith. and Alg. The reversal of a 
ratio by interchant^ing the positions of the ante- 
cedent and consequent. 

2660 Barrow Euclid v. x.v, Becau.se E.F:: B.C by inversion 
shall be F.E'.'.C.B. 2695 Aun'chasi Geom. Epit. 102 The 

•Alteruaiions and Inversions of which, follow from what was 
before proved. iBay Huttos Course Math. I. 327 If four 
quantities be proportion.il ; they will be in proportion by 
inversion, or inver»ely. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. 


(x866) I. 272 These two quantities stand to each other . . in 
a determinate ratio — the xatio of inversion. 

b. Geom. A transformation in which for each 
point of a given figure is substituted another point 
in the pme straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two points 
from the centre of inversion is constant {cyclical or 
spherical inversioti). Also extended to similar 
transformation.s involving a more complex relation 
of corresponding points or lines, as quadric inver- 
sion, tangential inversion. 

2873 B. Williamson Dijf. Calc. (ed. 2) xii, § 182 If the 
focus [of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a 
curve called the Ltmn9oii of Pascal. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
bury Afaih. The, Electr. 4* Alagn. I. 125 According as the 
centre onnversion is without or within the original sphere. 

4 . j^lil. An evolution by which ranks are con- 
verted into files. 

263s EARRiFFn.fl// 7 . D{scip.yix.x\. (1661)38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files; and Conversion, ranker ranks. 
2650 R. Elton ^/i 7 . Art (1668) 32 My subject in thU 
Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and Ranks 
ranking, and Files ranking, which are by some called In- 
version and Conversion. 183a (sec Invert v. 3). 

5 . Chetn, A decomposition of certain carbohy- 
drates into two different substances, as of cane- 
sugar into dextrose and latvulose, whereby the 
direction of the optical rotatory power is reversed. 
(,Cf. Inveuted 6.) 

2864-72 Watts Diet. Cltem. II. 863 A solution of cane- 
sugar left to itself, or ivarmed with dilute acids, loses its 
dextro-rotatory power, and acquires a fcevo-rotatory power, 
which, when the tramsformatton, or inversion, is complete, 
amounts to 38° for every 100® of the original rotation to the 
righL 

t 6 . =Metaphob. Obs. 

255a Huloet, Inuersion of xtoxAts, allegoria, est quxdam 
jdgu. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) £8 a. An Allegoric, or 
inuersion of wordes. 2589 Putteniiam E/ig. Pocsie iii. 
xvi'Ii]. (Arb.) 190 In these verses the inuersion or metaphore, 
lyeth in these words, saw, harbourd, ruti. 

II. 7 . Her. See Inveuted 7. 

2638 Guillim Heraldry ixi. xv. (ed. 3) 202 , 1 say that the 
Eversion of the taile of the Lyon is an express® token of his 
filacabilitie or tractahlenesse, as contniriwise tlie Inversion 
of his taile is a note of his wrath and fury, especially if he 
doe beate the backe therewith. 

8. A turning outside in, introversion ; a turning 
inside out. spec, in Path. 

(1598 : see 2.1 a 2784 Afed. Observ. Inq. IV. [.heading) 
History ofa Fatal Inversion of the Uterus and Rupture of the 
Bladder. ^ 2852-6 Woodward Atollusca iv. 25 Tlie snail .. 
dr.iw.s in tt.s eye-stalks, by a process like the inversion of a 
glove-finger. 2856-8 \V. Clauk Fan der Hoarn‘s goal. 1 . 
92 The anterior part .. retractile within the poNlerior by 
inversion. 1887 Syd. See. Lex., htx'crshn ef bladder, the 
condition In which the bkidder h prolapsed through the 
urethra, either partially or completely, 
b. A turning out of the coiuents. 

2822-34 Goads Study Afed. (cd. 4) 11 . 558 The dose [of an 
emetiej should have its power limited, as nearly as may be, 
to a single inversion of the stomack. 

IIL 1 9 - Diversion to an improper purpose ; 
perversion. Obs. 

1722 Light to Blind n. iiL § 33 in loM Rep. Hist. AISS. 
Comm. App. v. 115 Who.. would object unto the King an 
inversion of the lawes of the land? For he left the courts of 
judicature to run their u.sual course. 2755 Young Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1737 I V'. 276 What a terrible inversion is this of the 
high favours of heaven ! 

Xnversive (invo’jsiv), a. [f. L. invers-, ppl. 
stem of invertere to Invebt + -ive; cf. mod.F.rVr- 
versif -ive (Littre).] Characterized by inversion. 

1875 Spiritualist 25 June, The deadly self-hoods of secLi, 
of inversive human society, or of clans, hordes [etc.]. 2893 
J, Pulsforo Loyalty to Christ IL 333 This .. process of 
making all things new will go on and on, until the self-seek- 
ing and self-sufficient man of the world’s Inversive civilisa- 
tion has disappeared. 

InvQTSo-, mod. comb, form of L. inversus 
Inyeuse, used in sense ‘inversely — as in In- 
veTao-biiio*a’iinular a. [L. bntt two each + 
annuUtis ring ; Annular] ; Inve'rso-emaTgi- 
nat6 a. [Emargin.vte] (see quots.). 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Inx’erso-Binoannularis, ap- 
plied by Hauy to a variety of the regular hexahedral prism, 
of which the base is surrounded by* a row of facets disposed j 
in a ring, resulting from the decrease by two rows in height | 
on the margins of the same base . . itn'ersobinoaunnlar. < 
Ibid., lnverso-Emarginatus,..7efp\wd by Hauy to a variety | 
of carbonated lime which presents the form of the inverse, > 
cmarginated at the superior edges by the primitive facets, ’ 
and at the inferior edges by* tlio»e of a hexahedral priMU : | 
inversoemarginate. ^ \ 

Inversor (inv 5 *js:jj). [agent-n, in L. form 
from invertere, invers- to overturn, Invert.] An 
instrument for reversing an electric current ; a com- 
mutator; = Invertor. 

2839 G. Biro Nat. Philos. 246 This instrument, which 
I propose to call the inversor. 

Znvert (inv 5 'it\ v, ff. L. inverl-cre, f, in- 
(In- -) •¥ vertLre to turn ; lit. to turn in, to turn out- 
side in, hence to turn the opposite way.] 

I. 1 . traits. To turn upside down. 

26x3 Be.\usi. & Fl. Coxcoutb 1. v. What an she uere in- 
verted, With her heels upward like a traitor’s coat? 2642 
j. Jack.sos True Evastg. T. 1. 44 Oihers inverted with feet 
upward, and head downward, and a fire being underneath, 


were so smoaked and suffocated to death. 2665 Hookb 
Alicrogr. Pref. c b, I invert the Frame, placing the head 
downwards. <*2763 Shenstone Elegies xix. x Again the 
lab’ring hind inverts the soil. x8oo tr. Lagrang/s Chem. 
I. 47 If y'ou place a card on i glass filled with water, and 
invert the gln-S-s the water will not escape, i860 7 Vndall 
Glac. I. iv. 35 The coast line was inverted by atmospheric 
refraction. 

tb-7^- To overthrow, upset; to subvert. Obs. 
2588 J. Udall Diotrepkes (Arb.) 22 AI that I saye or 
desire, is not to inuert any thing in the state that is good. 
1648 Hunting 0/ Fox 36 The designe to invert and subvert 
both Church and Commonwealth. 2695 Fountainhall in 
^I. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) IV. 270 The Lords 
..would not .summarily invert the Town of Edinburgh’s 
possession. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. Pref. 7 Who shall in- 
vade the Property of the Subject, invert the publick Justice, 
or overthrow the Religion and Liberty* of England. 

2 . To reverse in regard to position, order, or 
sequence ; to turn in an opposite direction. 

*533 More Debelt. Salem Wks. 985/2 Whyche thy.s good 
man disscmblcth here and inuertclh here thordcr for the 
nonce. 26x4 Selden 7 'itles Hon. 67^ In the Scripture you 
haue the very name [Hannibal] but inverted : Baal-Hanan 
in Gen. cap. xxxvi. 2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 285 An 
inverted Syllogisme.. Wlieieiti the conclusion is sometimes 
put in tlie_ first place. 2652 Houuf.s Leviath. iv, xlviL 384 
'The way is the same, but the order is inverted, 2824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. s)_I. 222 This sentence may be 
' invertedwithoutchanging.isingleword. 1869 J. Martineau 
! Rss, II, 21 Dr. Whewell. .inverts this order of processes. 

f^S' reverse the relations of. so as to pro- 
duce an opposite meaning, state of affairs, etc. 

* 55 * Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 12 'I he fall.ix 
of composicion and division .. do sometyme so Invert the 
sentence as in the .self same words thus Joyned or so 
separated. 1586 A. Day En^. Secretary r. (1625) 67 To In- 
vert the goofl also that in such a person may* be . . unto a 
wor-ser sense. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 631 Thus 
is all inverted, many Kings, and few subjccl.s. 2665 Bovle 
Occas. Red. iir. vi, He may. .invert the Profession of Saint 
Paul, anti .say, that he preaches not Christ cruclfy'd, but 
him.ve!f. 2710 Steele I'atler No. 225 p x A set of People 
who invert the Design of Conversation. 2822 Hazutt 
Table-i. Ser. u. xviii. (1869) 368 'The principle of economy is 
inverted. 28^4 h.SlEnizs Hours Library {i8q3)l.\t.S2z 
The old-fashioned canons of poetical justice are inverted. 
i88t Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T, Introd. § 33 The 
relative attractiveness of conflicting readings becomes in- 
verted by careful study*. 

t c, Phet. To retort an argument upon an op- 
ponent. Obs, 

*632 J, Burges Anrx. Rejoined 221 The recrimination 
which . . ihe Replyer inverts vpon our Bishops, hath more 
shew then substance. *796 Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. 
280S Vin. 173 'J'hey inverted, and retaliated the impiety. 

t d. To transfer (words) from their literal mean- 
ing ; to use in a metaphorical sense. Obs. 

2589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie iii. xvi[i]. (Arb.) 190 Ye see 
that these words, source, shop,Jlud,sugred, are inuerted 
from their owne 5 ignlfic.ition to another, not altogether so 
natural!, but of much afllnitle with It. 

e. Mus, To change the relative position of the 
notes of (an interv.il or cliord) by placing the 
lowest note higher, usually an oct.ave higher; also, 
to modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the 
interv.als between the successive notes, i.e. by 
reversing the direction of its motion. 

2838 Penny^ Cycl. XL 3/2 Fugue by Inversion .. In this 
the theme is inverted. 1875 Ouseley //ar/zni/iyii. 22 Iftbe 
lower of the two notes forming any interval be changed 
into its upper octave, .. the interval Is said to be inverted, 
or, in other words, the new interval thus formed, is an in- 
version of the former. i 83 o W. S. Rockstro in Grove 
Diet. AIus. II. 27 A Chord^ Is said to be Inverted, when any 
note, other than its Root, is taken In the lowest part. 

f. Logic. To obtain the inverse of (a proposi- 
tion) : see Inversion 2 e. (In quot. intr. iax pass.) 

i8^ Welto.s Alan. Logic (ed. 2) in. iii. § 102 marg., SeP 
Inverts to SiP by converting the Obv[erie]d Converse. 

3 . MU. See quot. and cf. Inversion 4. 

2832 Regul. lustr. Cavalry \\i. ^6 Inversion— A. Regiment 
is said to be inverted when the Squadrons are not in their 
natural order, but the right Squadron on the left, and (lie 
left on the right, as for insl.mce when the Squadrons entire 
have wheeled to the right or left about. Ibid. X13 It will be 
better to invert by Regiments. 

4 . Chem. To break up (cane-sugar) into dextrose 
and Icevulose : see quot. s.v. Inverted 6 . 

1864-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 836 Honev .. contains 
cane-sugar (which is gradually inverted by keeping), in- 
verted sugar, and an excess of dexiroglucosc. 2899 J. 
Cagney ir. yaksch's Clin. Diagnosis v. 162 Hoffman has 
availed himself of the property which HCl. possesses of 
inverting cane-sugar, i. e. of breaking it up into dextrose 
and laxvulose. 

1 5 . in/r. To change to the opposite. Obs. 

2625 Chapman Odyss. xvil 61 Double not needless p.ivston 
on a heart Whose Joy so green is, and so apt t' invert. 28/3 
T. Busby Lucretius ii. Comment, xli, Till ibcir natures 
change, .ind their order of operation invert, 

II. 1 6 . trans. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose ; to pervert to another use. Obs. 

1587 Harrison England lu xix. (1S77) 
uerted his intent herein to another end. 1603 Holiaso 
Plutarch's Mor, 930 Neither could .my man .. accu.^ him 
for robbing the Stale, or inverting any thing to his own 
use. 2670 R. Coke Disc. Tronic i 3 In being committed 
prisoners, the means which £s thereby spent in pacing rer> 
to Jaylors, is inverted from that end to whitm it might have 
been imployed towards the Payment of ht» Debts. 

TTT f 7 . traits. To turn in or inwnrd. Ohs. 

164s G. Dasici. Peems Wks. 1573 II. ;3 Invert Ihy Eyes 
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and see Its State, and thy degree. 164S Sib T. Bbow.nc 
Pseud. Ep.v. i. 234 The bill, .is flat and broad, and somewhat 
inverted at the extieame. 

8. To turn outside in, or inside out ; spgc. in Fai/i. 

1615 CuooviB Body c / A kinde of yard ..which 
they say is the neci« of the womhe if it be inuerted. 
S638 Sir T. Herbert Trasj. (ed. 2) 16 Skin of a Lyon, 
Leopard .. or Sheep (the haire inverted) is as a roabe put 
.about their shoulders. 1656 Ridcley Pract. Physick 131 
The Ey-lid inverted may be rubbed with Fig-leaves. x8oo 
.Vfcii, JniL in. 463 If a portion isstrongly adherent to the 
uterus, we may by this force invert the uterus. 

b. trans. To empty (the stomach) by means of 
an emetic, 

1822-34 Goods SUidy^Med. (ed, 4) I. 134 Theasaram .. at 
the same time that it inverts the stomach, acts powerfully 
on the oiiactory nerves. 

Hence Inve'rting vbl, sb. and ppl. a, 

1579 Folke Heskiits' Pari. 25 This is no inuertingof Gods 
order, 1665 Hooke Mlcrogx- 60 Reflection being nothing 
but an inverting of the Rays. iZ^AiIis>ueuin.^A\iZ- *63/3 
To represent the objects as they would be seen in an in- 
verting telescope. 1899 J. Cackey tr. JakscUs Clin. Diag^- 
twsis V. 172 The chief are the tryptic, fat-splitting and 
emulsifying . .and inverting ferments. 

Invert (rnvait), sb. [f. Invert «/.] An in- 
verted arch, as at the bottom of a canal or sewer. 
Also atirib. 

1838 Pub. IVks. Gt. Brit. 22 The tunnel, .being supported 
by a brick invert or counter arch. 1862 S&iitES Engineers 
III. 334 These walls were further supported by a strong 
invert, — that is, anarch placed in an in%'erted position under 
the road,— thus binding together the walls on both sides. 
1882 IVorcesier Exhib. Catal. III. 16 Invert blocks for the 
bottom of sewers. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. 9/1 The 
bottom of the seiver or ‘invert *, is also defective. 


I’nvert, a. [Short for Inverted : see sense 6.] 
In Invert sugar : Sugar formed by the breaking 
up of cane-sugar into dextrose and Imviilose, 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knotvl. (U.S.)VIII.846 Ami.vtureof these 
two sugars (dextrose and Imvulose) constitutes Jruit sugar, 
or, as sometimes called, invert sugar. 1885 Lanoois & 
Stirling Text-bk. Hunt. Phys. I, 296 The salix’a of the 
horse which can also convert cane-sugar into invert sugar. 

lavertaut (iiwa*.itant), a . Htr . [f. Invert 
+ -ANT 1.*] Inverted 7. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. Gloss., Inverianf, or 
Inverted^ turned the wrong way : wings, when the points 
are downw'ord, are termed inverted. 1889 in Elvin Diet. 
Heraldry. 

Inverteliracy (inv5-jt/brasi). [f. lyvERXE- 
DBATE : see -.\OY.J The quality of being inverte- 
brate j want of ' backbone’. 

xSW Ntuj York SemUtveekly Tribune 24 Dec, (Cent. 
Diet.}, A person may reveal his hopeless invertebracy only 
when brought face to face with some critical situation. 1899 
Horton in Chr. World Pttl^it%'^<yt. It is said, .that 
invertebracy of thought is the great characteristic of the 
closing years of this century. 

Invertetiral (inv3ut/bral), «. rare. [f. In-3 + 
Vebtebral, as a repr. of F. invertibri •. see IN- 
TEBTEBBATE.] = ISVEBTEDBATE a. 

x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) App. 298 The invertebral 
animals arc chiefly deponted in cases in the middle of the 
apartments. X822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 7 
A nervous cord without a brain, answering the purpose of 
a spinal marrow inmost invertebralanimals. 1828 [see ne.xt]. 

II lavertebrata (inv 5 jtrbr^i*ta), sb. pi, [mod. 
L., = aniindlia inverUbrdta, corresp. to F. <2;//- 
tnaiix invertibris, invertebrate animals: see In- 
vertebrate.] A name given to all animals except 
the VirUbrata or back-boned animals; origin- 
ally introduced as correlative with the latter term, 
but now recognized as containing numerous sub- 
kingdoms, as distinct from each other as from 
the Vertebrata, and therefore retained only as a 
convenient negative term comprehending all groups 
below the Vertebrata. 

Elent. Hat, Hist. II. Inverlebrata a The In- 
ammal4. .arc arranged by Cuvier into three great 
divisions. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. i. 1 2 Animal.s. . 
corresponding to theinyertebrataof more recent Zoologists. 

,610/2 Lamarck’s primary division 
01 the ani^l kingdom into Vertebrata and Inverlebrata 
corresponds with that proposed by Aristotle into Enaima 
and Anama. .843 Oweb Lect. Cemf. Anal. 12 Lamarck 
proposed, therefore the name ot Vertebrata for the one 
and Invertehrata for the other. 1849 AEurchison 
A ifarta 1. (>667) 8 Crustaceans, Mollusks, and other inver- 
tebrate 1879 Catselte Tecly,. Pduc. 1 . 4 Invettebrata, or 
animals destitute of a cratimm or skull, and a vertebral 
column. 

Iavertel)rat0 (inra-itibrA), a. and sb. [ad. 
niod.L. invertchrat-us, in neuter pi. Invertebbata 
corresp. to F.rVrrrr/c'iSnir (see below), f. L.jk- ( ly-aj 
+ fertebraiomt, esp. of thespine: see Veutebbate. 
The classification of Vertebrate and Invcncbratc dVn’mials 
was primarily due to Lamarck; but in his Systlmc des 
tviiuuutx sans vertlbres, i8oi, he docs not use the word 
inverUbris, which occurs however in his Philoiophie Zoo- 
logique of 1809 ; it had been used by Cuvier and Dumeril in 
1805 (Cusicr d'AnatomU compar. 1, Tabic l\ and 

by l)umi£rtl, in iSo6, in his Zoclogic analyiique, 3, Table LJ 

A. iiiij. Not havi'nga backbone orspinal column. 
1838 P/mtv Cpcl. XII. 403 T Invertebrate animals arc 
divided by Lamarck into two great groups which he calls 
‘animaux apaihioues*, and ‘animaux .scn.siblcs*, _ 1858 
Oeikie Hist. Dotuderw 72 The higher tribes of the inver- 
ichraic animals, 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Chatieni'er 1 . 1 . 7 
Kyen at that depth the invertebrate sub.kiDgdoms are still 
fairly represented. 


1 b. fig. Without moral ‘ backbone j wanting 
strength, firmness, or consistency. 

1879 Foritt. Rev. No. 187. <jio Running a man whose 
political creed is vague and invertebrate, 1889 Times 
29 Jlar. 9/4 The House.. has voted for an invertebrate 
measure supported by flabby arguments. 2896 Eclectic 
Mag. Apr. 507 Nor is the afifection for the invertebrate 
parent secured by the indulgences. 

B. sb. An animal without a backbone or spinal 
column ; any animal not belonging to the verte- 
brate sub-kingdom, 

1826 Kiruy & Sp. Eistoniol, IV. xlv. 239 In this particular 
differing from the majority of Invertebrates. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn, Educ. IV. 123/2 Wall-cases and floor-cases are best 
suited for the display of the vertebrate classes, and table- 
cases for the invertebrates. 1880 Haochton Phys. Geog. 
iii. 78 Animals of higher organisation than the Invertebrates. 

D. fig. A man without strength of character or 
principles. 

Spectator May 620 Indtflerence as to the fate of 
such political invertebrates. 2884 Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. i/i 
Nerveless invertebrates . . whose only conception of states- 
manship is that of divining how the cat will jump. 

Hence Invertebrateness (invout/br/tnes), the 
quality of being invertebrate. 

1884 Punch 23 Feb. S7 There’s no spell In sheer inverte- 
brateness. 

Invertebrate d (inva-jl/bre'ted), a. [f. as 

prec. H- -ED 2.] = InVEBTEBB-ATE. 

1829 J. & C. Bell Atss^. Hum. Body (ed. 7) II. 10 note. 
The oviparous mammalia, fishes, and the invcttebraied 
animals. 2831 Youatt Horse v. (1847} 206 The first division 
of animals is into vertebrated and invertebrated. 

Zuverted (invaultd), a. [f. lirvEBT v. + 

-ED 1.] 

I. 1 , Turned upside down. 

1598 Florio, Inuerso, inuerted. 2(^ Douland Orsiith. 
Microl. 75 There be that ascribe an inuerted semicircle to 
this proportion. 2665 Hooke Mscrogr, 11 A fit Vessel for 
this purpose^ will be an inverted Glass Syphon. 2^66 
(jAV'ENDisn in Phil. Trans. LVI. 178 The air remaining 
unabsorbed in the inverted bottle of sope leys. x8o6 Naval 
Chron. XV. 106 They had no covering but an inverted boat. 
2824 J. Johnson TyPogr. ll. iiL 58 inverted commas owe 
their origin to Mens- Guillemet, a Frenchman, 1838 and 
2857 Inverted commas (see Comma 4]. 2842-76 Gwilt 

Archit. § tSSs In foundations where., there would be a 
liability, from uneven bearing, to partial failure, it has been 
the practice., to turn inverted arches, to catch on their 
springing the weight to be provided against. 2869 Tyndall 
sVoles Lect. Light 22 Dove has applied the * reversion prism* 
to render erect the inverted images of the astronomical 
telescope. 

b. Mus. Of chords or intervals : Having the 
lowest note transposed ai\ octave higher. 

2812 Busav Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Inverted, a term applic- 
able to certain positions of any subject or chord. 2889 E. 
pROUT Harmony i. § 26 An inverted 5th becomes a 4th. 

c. Applied to a letter whose sound is produced 
by inverting the tongue against the hard palate. 
Also absol. as sb. 

2879 Sweet in PhUol, Soc. Trans. 468, rn, etc. represent 
single inverteds. x888 — Sonstds 26 The inverteds 

are . . represented in Sanskrit under the name of cerebrals. 

2 . Reversed in position or order; turned in the 
opposite direction. 

1620 T, Granger Div. Loglke 230 Defects are to be sup- 
plied; and the inverted parts arc to be placed in order. 
2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 47, I live in an in- 
verted order. They who ought to have succeeded me are 
gone before me. 1852 Maurice Patriarchs Sf Laxvg. xviii, 
(1867) 327 This is the inverted order of Paganism. 

3 . Reversed in relations. 

2702 Steele Funeral Prol., But we, still kind to your in- 
verted sense, Do most unnatural things once more dispense. 
1709 Steele 7 W/rr No. 127 p 2 This inverted Idolatry, 
wherein the Image did Homage to the Man. 2786 Burke 
Art. /Azr/mpr Wks. 1842 II. i8x AH the true and substaii' 
tial powers of government were in an inverted relation and 
proportion to the official and ostensible authorities. 2863 
Kinclake Crimea {1876) I, xii. 193 The mere inverted 
Jesuitism of a man lesolvcd to do good that evil might 
come. 

b. Reversed in meaning. 

2646 Sm T. Browne Pseud, Ep. i. iv, 24 Intended expres- 
.slons receiving inverted significations. 2663 J. Sj'E.vcer 
Prodigies (tbbs) 97, Were 1 inclined to an Observation of 
Omens and Prt^tgies, I should ..make an inverted use of 
the words of the Reverend Publisher. 

4 . Mil. See Invert v. 3. 

2832 Regal. Insir, Cavalry in. 84 An Inverted Line can 
change its Front. 

5. Math. «= Inverse tr. 3 . 

1885 Watson & Buhuvry Mat/i. The. Electr. 4- Magtu, I. 
I3S Kvery sphere in the original sj-stem becomes another 
sphere in the inverted system. 

6. Chem. Of cane-sug.ar ; see quots. 

1864-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 855 Dextroglucose occurs 
i abundantly in sweet fruits .. and always with such a quan- 
tity of Ixvorotatory fruit-sugar tliat Uie mixture exhibits 
heyorotaton’ power, and is thence called inverted sugar. 
Ibid. S62 The mixture of (dextroglucose and Imvoglucose] 
m equal numbers of atoms constitutes fruit sug.ir, or in- 
verted sugar, which U itself Ixvo-rotatory, because the 
s^cific rotatory power of laevoglucose is greater than that 
of dextrogluco 5 «. 

H- 7 . Her. Turned inwards or towards the 
middle of the field : said of animals or their mem- 
bers ; sec quots. 

2^0 GuiLLUi Heraldry in. xvii. (1621) 259 field is 
Ruby, two wings Inuerted and conioioed Topar. 2662 
Morgan Sph, Gentry 1. v. 67 When fishes are borne swim- 


ming you shall say Naiant .. when respecting enrh other 
Inverted, 2M4 Bouteu. Her. Hist, i Pop. x, 64 If the 
tips of the wings droop downwards they are inverted. 

8. Fath. Introverted ; turned inside out 

278^ R. CLEGHOR.N in Med. Conimwi. 11 . 241 Sometime 
the inversion is so partial, that no part of the inverted 
uterus descends below it’s mouth. 1822-34 Goods 
Med. (ed. 4) IV, 210 The womb is inverted, when at the 
same time that it is displaced or has fallen down, it is turned 
inside out. 

InveTtedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] In nn 
inverted manner ; upside down ; with inversion of 
order. 

1682 Sm T. Brownb Chr. Mor. iiu § 14 ‘Tis but to li\e 
invertedly, and with thy Head unto the Heels of thy Anil. 
podes. 2791 G. Adams Nat, 4- Exp. Philos. II. .w. 1S3 
The lens .. by refraction, depicts them invertedly on the 
screen. 2886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbrid^ I, xxii. 23 ; 
Miss Templeman . . talked up at Elizabeth- Jwe invertedly 
across her forehead and arm, 

Illverteud(i’nv3Jtend). Logic. [oA. L. in-ccr- 
U/id-tis, gerundive of invertere to Invert.] The 
proposition from which another proposition (the 
inverse') is obtained by inversion. 

2896 (see Inversion 2 e]. 

InveTter. rare. [f. Invert v. + -erI.] One 
who inverts. 

1621 Florio, Inuertore, an inuerter, a peruerler. iCsi 
Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 44 It was a rare thing then to 
finde a Ckiin, a ludas, an Inuerter, Detayner, Vsurper of 
Gods RigbL 

tIllv’ei'tiT3le(inv3'jtibT),a.l Obs. [ad. late L 
invertibil-is (4th c., Hilary), f. r'«- (iN- 3 ) overtire 
to turn : see -bee.] That cannot be turned or re- ■ 
versed. 

2534 CuANMER Let. to Cromwell 17 Apr. in Slr^'p® 

(1812) 694 An indurate and invertible conscience. 1633 T. 
Adams E.xp. 2 Peter ii. 4 The will of the devil is still in- 
vertible. 

Inve'rtible, ai- [f. Invert v. + -ible. Cf. 
OF. invertible.) a. That can be inverted, b. 
That tends to invert the usual order, rare. 

2882 Macfarren Counterp. U. 4 This intMval is not in- 
vertible. 2892 P'ortiu Rev. LI. 522 'Phere is a sort of in- 
vertible quality in the Japanese . . which makes them train 
their horses to gallop uphill. 

Inve*rtile, a. rare, [f, L. invertere to Invebt : 
see -ILS. (Cf. retractiie.y] Capable of being 
turned inside out. 

2856 Gosse Marine Zool. ir. 18 Polyzoary plant-like, homy, 
tubular, .the e.xtremity flexible and utvertile. 

Zuveirtin (invautin, imvojtin). Chem, [f. In- 
vert V. + A chemical ferment, obtainedas 

a white powder from yeast desiccated in air; it is 
the constituent which produces the inversion of 


sugar. 

1879 Watts Did. Chem. VIIL 78+ Douaffi .. 

obtains this substance by treating yeast according to Zulk* 
owsky and KCnig's method . . It is obtained in the form of 
a powder, a very small quantity of which is sufficient to 
bring about the inversion of cane-sugar, 2896 Allbults 
Syst. Med.}. 510 Invertin, an enzyme capable of chaus*>'S 
cane-sugar into dextrose, is found m internal bacilli. 

Invertor (invoutoi). [f. Invert v. + -or (here 
unetymological),] An instrument for reversing an 
electric current; a commutator. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inverfcuate, var. of Inyibtuate v., Obs. 

Znvest (inve’st), V, Also 6 en-, [ad. L vv 
vestdre, f. in- (In- -) +vestire to dress, clothe. Cf. 
F. invesiir (14-15(11 c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also OF. 
envestir. Sense 9 is from It. investire.'\ 

I. 1 . ti’aus. To clothe, robe, or envelop (a 
person) in or •with a garment or article of cloth- 
ing; to dress or adorn. 

2583 Stobbes^ Anaf. Abus. 1. (1S79) 38 He .. could Mue 
inuested them in silks, velueis [etc.], 1598 F. Meres 
ladis Tamia 280 The English tongue is . . gorgeousue in- 
vested in rare ornaments. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 24* 
He show you, how the Bride, faire Isis, they invest. 209* 
Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 493 In the jollity of that humour be 
invested George Wither., in the roy.aI habiliments. *850 
Mrs, Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord, (1S63) 25 Munllo has 
represented the Virgin and two angels about to invcit the 
kneeling saint, with the splendid chasuble. 

b. Of an article of dress: To clothe, cover, adorn. 

2704 Swift T. Tub u. (2709) 38 They held the Universe 

to DC a large suit of clothes which invests every’ tlnng._ 27 *° 
Parnell Her/;/// 176 Fair rounds of radiant points invest 
his hair. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe iv, The high cap no longer 
invested bis brows. , 

c. To put on .as clothes or ornaments; to don- 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. x8 So faire a crew . . Caiinol fmd 

one this girdle to inuest. 2628 Donne Senn. xwx. sc9 
needed not 10 have invested and taken the forme o 
tongue. 1629 Ibid. xxiv. 240 Bound to tlmt Religion IW 
he had invested in Bapiisme. 2850 Mrs. Bkowninc ' l 
II. 277 Meek angels yc invest Ncwmcckncsscito ncarsu 
utterance rest On mortal lips. 

2 . trans/. To cover or surround as witU a gar- 


ment. Const, with, , , .. 

2548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke Iii. 46 b, Y* liolV ?^_,i 
being of himself., inuisible, but for y* tiinc cnuesicu 
clad with a figure or likencssc visible. 2*92 Davies / m p ‘ 
Soul ccUviii, The fables .. others did with brutish lor^ 
invest, 1652 Raleigh’s Ghost 197 'Ihq^e, ifve 

while they were here invested with their b?dics, uia 
wickedly. 277a Hist. Rochester 23 The king is 


dly. 277a 
invested Rochester with 


*3 

wall. 
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INVESTIGATOEIAL. 


Trans. LXX. 159 Where the sun shone the bushes were 
each invested with a mist, i860 Maury Phys, Gcog. ^ca 
(Low) i. r Our planet is invested with two great oceans. 

b. To cover, envelop, or coat, as a garment 
does. 

263a Litkgow Trav. vitr. 376 Thus with the Torrid Zone, 
am I opprest, And lock’t twlxt Tropickes Two, which me 
invest. x66o Boyle Next) Exp, Phys. Mecfi. xxi. 152 The 
thin him of water that Invests and detains it [the air in 
bubbles). 183* Lyull Prittc. Gcol. H. 11 A belief., that 
the primeval ocean invested the whole planet long after it 
became the habitation of living beings. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Plawcr. Pt. III. 184 7'hread-ltke down which invests the 
plant. 1873 JfiVART EUm. Anai. vh. 236 The skin of man 
invests his body pretty closely. 

3. Jig. To clothe or endue with attributes, quali- 
ties, or a character. Const, with^ also hho. 

160^ Shaks. 0th. IV. i. 40 Nature would not inuest her 
selfe m such shadowing passion, without some Instruction. 
16x0 Holland (1637) 8 The tales of Arthur, . 

he hath invested into the goodly title of an Historic. 17x3 
Steele Englishvt. No. 21. 139 They are invested with the 
Character of Ambassadors from Heaven. 2855 Prescott 
Philip //, 11. ix. (1857) 305 The mystery thus thrown around 
the fate of the unhappy sufferer only invested it with an 
additional horror. X87X B. Taylor Fattsl (1875) I. i. 31 
Bliss hath invested him._ 1877 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
v. (2878) 122 To invest with interest subjects which in them- 
selves are uninteresting. 

f b. reji. (const, into), Obs. 

1593 \Vyrlev Arntorie 17 Both of them .. relinquished 
their deulse of vndie, and inuested themselues into ridels. 
Ibid. 14 Into one of these kind of differings could I wish our 
yoonger brothers.. to invest themselues. 

4. To clothe with or in the insignia of an office ; 
hence, with the dignity itself; to install in an office 
or rank with the customary rites or ceremonies, 

*333-4 Ad Hen.ym^ c. 20 § i That euery Arch* 
bishop and Bishop, being .. con.secrated and inuested shall 
be installed accordingly, a 15^8 Hall Chron.^ Hae. VII 36 
The lord Thomas Stanley he invested with the swoorde of 
the countie of Darby. x6oo Holl.\nd Livy iv, vii. 144 
They were invested both in the jurisdiction, and also In the 
ornaments of the Consuls. 1670 G. H. Ihst. Cardinals r, 
111. 77 The day the Pope is invested they do so too. 2763 
Blackstone Comm. I. .xi. (x8og) 380 If such arch-bishop or 
bishop do refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate such 
bishop elect, they shall [etc.]. 1853 AIilman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) ll, IV. iii. 2^3 Theodorus, who had been invested in 
the metropolitan dignity at Rome, 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Evtp. xii. (1875) 287 Richard was at the same time invested 
with the Kingdom of Arles by Henry VI. 

5 . To estabiish (a person) in the possession of 
any office, position, property, etc. ; to endow or 
furnish with power, authority, or priviiege. Const. 
ill, with (also t of, into, unto'). 

2564 Goldinc Justine 250 (H.) Alexander., began .. to 
mocke and despyse Ptolomie hvmselfe, by whome he was 
put in and inuested in that kyngdome. i^x Savile 
Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 197 The end of Britannie Is found, 
not by fame and report, but we are with our armes ana 
pauilions really inuested thereof. x6o3 D. T. Ess. Pol. 
.UoK 6x His. .end, was to Invest a creature of hisowne with 
that charge and dignitie. x6ty Hieron IVhs. I. 1x2 To 
bee by faith ingraffed into Christ is the true honour; this 
doth inuest a man into that royalty, which is in the person 
of Christ. x63a Lithgow Trav. vm. 346 A brother of 
the one Baron, and a sister of the other, were instantly in- 
vested in their Lands. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 3 God 
. .invested Man in a full property of all things. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 271 This body is invested with the spiritual 
government of the congregation. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr, 
Atonem. vii. (1852) 204 ITie innocent being is by law in- 
vested with the right to enjoy security. 1833 Milman Lat. 
Chr. xtv. i. (1864) IX. 5 They were invested in a kind of 
omniscience. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1891) 1. 35 Rudolf 
[agreed] to invest Hartmann with lands to the capital value 
of xo,ooo/. 

6. To settle, secure, or vest (a right or po^Yer) in 
(a person). Const, in (f with^ f upon). 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 49 b, For that which is the 
wiucs, is by reason of the mariage her husbandcs, and being 
inuested in him . . cannot bee giuen from him without his 
licence or consent. i6xo Guilllm Heraliryv. i. (x6tx) 253 
The inheritance aswell of the possessions as of the coat 
armour are inuested in them and their posterity, a 1641 
Bp. JIountaco Acts ^ ^ ou . (1642) 88 Then. .was the Scep- 
ter .. invested upon the Tribe of ludah. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 67 Some reasons why God gives 
this ministery to the Divells, why it is inve-sted in them by 
God. X794 S. WiLLi.uis Vermont 300 I'hc powers invested 
in Congress were in effect. 1800 Reg. 56 The supreme 
magistracy was to }>e Inve.sted in a grand elector. 

t b. intr. To settle itself, vest in some possessor. 
x6o» Warner Alb. Eng. Epil. (1612) 593 How .. the 
Crowne-right of the House of Edward the first inuested In 
the FamiJie of York, .^nd from whom they claimed, and in 
whome their claime effected. 

7. JMilit. To enclose or hem in with a hostile 
force, so as to cut off approach or escape ; to lay 
siege to ; to besiege, beleaguer ; i* to attack. 

^1600 Holland Livy w vI. 183 No wearisomn^e of long 
siege & assault, .is able to raise the Roman armie from any 
lowne once by them invested. 1633 H, Cocan tr. Pinto s 
Trav. i. a They discovered a ship, vnto which they gave 
chase all the night,, .having fetcht her up by break of day, 
they gaue her .1 volley of three pieces of Ordnance, and 
presently invcsled her with a great deal of courage. 1726- 
3 * Tin-dal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) IL xvil rizThcEarl 
not having sufficient forces to besiege the Fort contented 
himself with investing it. 1810 Wellington In Gurw. Desp. 
(183S) VI. 4 1 i^torga is invested, but has not been vigorously 
attacked. 1840 JIacaulay Ess.. Clive (1887) 534 Rajah Saliib 
proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. 


1 8. To occupy or engage, to absorb. Ohs. rare. 
x^i R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commw. (1603) 62 The one 
[prince] was invested in the war of Persia, the other in the 
commotions of the Low countries. 

II. [after It. invesiire ‘..also, to laie. out or 
emploie ones money vpon anie bargaine for aduan- 
tage * (PTorio, 1598 ). This sense is exemplified as 
early as 1333 in Vocab. della Crusca. It prob. 
passed through the Levant or Turkey Company 
into the East India Company's use.] 

9. To employ (money) in the purchase of any- 
thing from which interest or profit is expected; 
now, esp. in the purchase of property, stocks, shares, 
etc., in order to hold these for the sake of the 
interest, dividends, or profits accruing from them. 

1613T. ALDWORTHZy/. to E. India Co. Surat, 25 Jan. [MS., 
Orig. Carr. 102), Hauinge left with vs xti goods and monies 
to be inuested In Commodities fitt for Englande .. to the 
vallew of 4009 H. 1613 T. Elkincton Let. to E. India Co, 
25 Feb. (Orig. Corr. 251), To Invest itt in Indico to bee in 
Surrat before the raynes. x6i6 Sir. T. Roe Jrnl. 28 May 
(Hakl. Soc.X This is yearly theyr Custome at this season to 
bring goodes, and so to goe for Agra and invest in Indico. 
xyto m Peere IViltiams' Rep. I. (1702) 141 The primary Intent 
of the Testator in car^fing abroad ihe Money was to invest 
it in Trade. X740 Ibid. X40 The . . captain . . had Soo dollars 
on board the ship, which he intended to invest in trade. 
*757 Herald (1758) L v. 66 By investing in the stocks so 
much of their income.s and gains as they do not spend. }8o^ 
Earl Lauoerd. IVea/th(t6jg) 257 That portion of capi- 

tal invested Ina plough, supplants the necessity, .of chelabour 
of five diggers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom Lugger i. 1. 

3 There was little encouragement to invest his remaining 
capital. x8^o Macaulay Ess.^ Clive (1887) 562 Many of 
them even invested their property in India stock. 2878 
Prvuer Pol. Eco>t, v.45 Toinve-st capital. .means to 
turn circulating into fixed capital, or less durable into more 
durable capital. 

Pg‘ *837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 45 He has 
most profitably Invested his time and energy in the anti- 
slavery cause. 1872 Bacehot wPAj'x/tvr Pol. (1B76) 49 
Every intellectual gain was invested and taken out in 
war. 

b. absol. or intr. To make an investment, to 
invest capital ; colloq. to lay out money, make a 
purchase, (So in It.) 

1864 Webster s.v., To invest In stock.s. i863 JIont* 
COMERIE in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 13 July 155 The Pundit had 
invested in a wooden bowl. 1870 Rogers 
Ser. II. 146 hlen invested in a parliamentary seat as they did 
in any kind of speculative stock. sBSj IVImrUn's Law , 
Lex. s.v., When a trustee, executor, or administrator is not 
expressly forbidden to invest in real securities, in the United | 
Kmgdom, hlod. colloq. To invest in a penny time-table. 
Hence Inve’sted ppl. a. 

Mod, Eager for news of the relief of the invested town. 

+ Iuve‘St«J^- Obs. rare’^K [f. prec. vb.] A 
payment made to the Pope or Head of Ihe church 
by a bishop or the like at his investiture. 

X533-4 Ad 25 Hen. Vllly c 20 § 1 Yeldyng vnlo the 
kinges highnes ..all suche duettes, rightes, and inuesies, as 
before time hath ben accustomed to be paid for any such 
Archbishopricke or Bishopricke. 

Iu7e*stable, [f. Invest v. + -able.] 

C.apable of being invested. 

1896 Chicago Advance 17 Dec. 857 Any person having in- 
vestable capital 

+ Investa'tion, Obs.rare^^. Had form of*/«- 
vestition or investion. 

1663 R. Head Eng. Roguexxy'u 86 An Oath, which every 
young Thief must observe, .at hb investation into the honour 
of one of the Knights of the Road. 

Iixvestee'. Law. rare. £f. Invest v. + -ee.] 
One who is invested with a right, property, etc. 

x6io W, Folkinciiam Ario/ Survey 111. vi. Tf Fee-Farme 
is a Fee, and importeth a perpetuity to the Inucstee and his 
hetres. 

f Inv*estie 2 Xt, a. Obs. [ad. L. investient-em, 
pr. pple. of invesiire to Invest : see -ent.] In- 
vesting, coating, enveloping, enfolding. 

1693 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth v. (1702) 232 Freed 
from its investient Shell. 1737 A. Cooper L?iV*Y/crnr. xxv. 
(x7&) 186 The Nutmeg.. is separated from .. its investient 
Coat the Mace, before it is sent over to us. 1762 Cat- 
cott Treat, Deluge i^^6Z) 291 note. Stones that ."ire worn to 
a roundness, which was not natural to them, . . have never 
any coat or investient crust. 

Investigable(inve*stigabT),< 7 .l [ad. latcL.rV 
veslTgdbil-is that may be searched into, f. investi- 
gdre ; see Investigate and -jVBLE.] Capable of 
being investigated, traced out, or searched into ; 
open to investigation, inquiry or rescarch. 

XS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. vii, § 7 In doing euill, we prefer 
a tessc good before a greater, the greatnessc whereof is by 
reason inuestigable and may bee knowne, 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem, iix. viil 138 It is invcstigable by the very 
light and guidance of naturall re,ason. 1738 Warbukton 
Div. Leeat. 1. 439 Had the Doctrine been invcstigable by 
human Reason. 1838 Blackiu, Mag. XHV. 586 III] places 
me in a world which has real infinitude, but is investigable 
only to the undeiNtanding. 

t Inve’stigable, t*-- Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
vesiJgdbil'is (Vulg.), f. in- (In- 3) + *z'esttgdbilis^ 
f. vestigdre to track, trace: cf. in same sense OF. 
investigable (i 4 -i 5 th c.in Godef.).] Incapable of 
being traced ; undiscoverable, unsearchable, 
fXSio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Ev, Inclose 
thee in cauemes or place inuestigable, .. Our Lorde all 
beholdeth. xsxj Doucuss jEneisx. Prol. loi O Lord, thy 


tt'ays beyn investigabill 1 1330 Palsgr. 316/2 Invcstj'gablc 
nat able to be serched, inuestigable. 1634 Gayton Pleas. 
Hates iv.^ii. 183 Whose estate was incredible, and investig- 
able by his executor. X70X S. Sewau- Diary 30 June (1879) 
II..38 The Providence of our Sovereign Lord is very In- 
vesligable. 

Investigate (inve-stigrk), V. [f. L. investi- 
gdt-j ppl. stem of inveslfgdre, f. in- (In- 2) + vestT- 
gdre to track, trace out.] 

1. trans. To search or inquire into ; to e.xamine 
(a matter) systematically or in detail ; to make an 
inquiry or examination into. 

^ 0x5x0 Barclay A/Zm (1570) Biij, This learn- 

ing .. cleare, playne and open, it selfe ready to shewe .To 
suebe as it se.arcbeth, or will inuestigate. 1673 Baxter 
C x//r. Theol. ii. 1. 16 This is the only necessary and the 
sufficient method of Gods Decrees, which Man can investi- 
gate. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 337 To investigate a question 
of law, demands some labour and attention. X863 Mrs. 
< 3 liphant Salem Ch. I. xiii.aaj Vincent proceeded to inves- 
tigate the Directory. X874 Helps Press, ili. 40 Such 
was the belief of those persons who . . Investigated the 
matter. 

i* b. To trace out, to track. Obs. 
x;^4 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 52 The degrees 
of Consanguinity, by which the next of Kin arc investi- 
gated. 

2. intr. To make search; to reconnoitre, to scout; 
to inquire systemalically, to make investigation. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Mamters (1570) D vj, If he take 
a drinke intoxicate, Soon doth he for phisike and ayde in- 
vestigate. X58X Styward Mart. DiscipL ii. 119 Thy light 
horsemen going before inuestigaling and spieng where they 
male passe. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1723) 395, I in- 
tend now to investigate into the nature of Society. XS64 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111. 237, I have investigated, and 
found all true. 

Hence Inve-stigatinff and ppl.a.\ also 

Inve'stigatiuglyxz^z^., in an investigating manner; 
inquiringly, qiiestioningly. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arians ix. v. {1876) 221 Controver- 
sialists, who thought that truth was gained by disputing 
instead of investigating. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 222 
The report of the inve.stigating commission was never made 
public. x 833 Miss Broughton Belinda II. nr. i, 173 Her 
sister's eyes flash investigatingly upon her. 1891 E. Castlc 
Consequences n. ii. 208 The veteran eyed him iuvesti- 
gatingly. 

Investigation (investigJ‘'J’3n), [a. F. inves- 
tigation^ Ob', -acion (i 4 -i 5 th c. in Hatz.-D.irm.), 
ad. L. invesiTgd/idn-eWf n, of action from invests 
gdre to Investigate.] 

1. The action of investigating; the making of a 
search or inquiry; systematic examination; care- 
ful and minute research. 

; X436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. X95 Yf they [his statutes and 

' decrees] were welle kepte in alle cuntiecs. Of these he 
made subfile Investigacioun. a XS48 Hall Chron.. Rich. Ill 
4: l‘hey..knewe not in what parte of the worldc to make 
investigacion or searche for hym. 1602 Fulbeckb 1st Pt. 
Ptxrall. Introd. x They may perh^s prouoke others to the 
inucstigalion of the truth. 1740 Chevne Regimen Pref. 8 
There is scarce a Geometer, but has his own Method of 
Invesfigaiion. 285$ Prescott Philip //, I. i». xii. 282 He 
made strict investigation into the causes of the late tumult. 

atttib. 1897 Daily Hetvs 21 Oct. 7/7 Criminal investiga- 
tion staffs in the provinces have been instructed toascertain 
what persons may be mi.'vsing within (heir several jurisdic- 
tions. 1899 li'estin. Gac. 20 Feb. 8/x It is proposed to ask 
the sh.areholders. . to contribute 6 d. in the pound towards an 
investigation fund. 

b. \Vith an and pi. 

. *795 BvRKECorr. IV. 318 Characters which require a long 
investigation to unfold. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Bntomol. (182S) 

I. Pref. X2 Technological investigations. 1832 Lewis Use 
fr Ab. Pol. Tetvis iv. 36 A full invesiigalionof the different 
meanings. x8S3 J- Newman Hist. Sh. (1876) H. 11. v. 
2bo The Romans .. had neither time nor inclination for 
abstruse investigations. 

2. The tracking of (a beast), rare. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 167 The dogs, destined to the 
sagacious investigation of savage animals. 

Investigative (investig^itiv), a. [{. L. ill- 
vesliffdt- (see InVESTlGATK v.) + -iVEj Character- 
ized by or inclined to investigation. 

^ X803 S. Peccs Anted. Eng. Lang. 251 When money w:u 
ii\ his pocket, he [Johnson] w.as more deliberate and investi- 
gative. X873 j\I. CoxA.ni'iSquireSilcliesier II. iv. 37 When 
he suddenly found himself in the very heart of a mystery, 
his old investigative temper rekindled. 1877 Stuccs Led. 
Hist. (1886) 75 The exercise of the investigative insiincL 

Investigator (mve'stigtfkoi). [a. L. inves- 
tigator-, agent-n. f. investigdre to Investigate. Cf. 

F. investigateur (l5-i(5t)i c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who (or that which) investigates; one who 
makes close research. 

X552 Hulokt, Intie-tigatour, or expounder, disfuisi/or. 
Inuestigatours, or crafty searchers, corjees. t6o8 Iopskll 
Ser/ents (i6iSi 'I'he investigators of nature do say tfmt 
they have fifteen teeth of a side. 175* Warburton Sotes 
Pope's Ep, Bathurst 105 (Jod.) The high court of Chancery', 
the most unerring investigator of truth and falsehood. 1794 
Sullivan ViezuXat. II. .xliv. 271 Father Simon, an accurate 
invc«tigator, will ha\ e it, that they . . were written by some 
Jewish Scribes. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 25 1 he 
principal early chemical jnvcsiigator.s. 

Irive:stigato*rial, *'t^t‘e. [f. L. type 

*invesitgdtori-us'. see next and -.vl.J Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an investigator. 

x8o3 Bcxtham Sc. Rt/cmt 69 Invcsttgatien or investiga. 
torial procedure, a new and necessary name, for a practice 
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in common use, but not as yet sufficiently distinguished. 
Invtitigatdrial P<rsuery power for tracing out evidence, in 
the w'ay of invcstigatorial procedure. 

Investigatory (inve-stigAari), a. [f. L. type 
*inve$tisdl5n-u5, t. invntigator ■. see above and 
-OBV.] Of investigating natnre or character. 

1836 AVtu Monthly "Mag. XLVIII. 71 Ihe world has been 
growing . . so wondrously philosophical and investigatory. 
eiBBs Kuskis in Daily Nnvs i3 Juned/^ To estimate the 
quantity of careful and investigatory reading, 
t ItLVe-atiga’trix. Obs. rare''\ [L. fem. of 
invisligdlor : cf. F. investigatrice^ A female in- 
vestigator. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inuesiigalrlx, she which tracketh. 

Iiive*stin.g, vbL sb, [f, Iuykst v, + -ixg i.] 
The action of the verb Invest. 

1598 Florid, Invcsfilura, . . an inuesting. 1622 Bacos 
lien. VII 189 New Commissions, for the Discouerie and 
inue>ting of vnknowne Land.s. 1711 Light to liUnd n. vii. 

§ 76 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Ap^. v. 167 The 
Prince., did not judge the investing of Lymerick.. to hasten 
the surrender of the town. 

Iiive*3ting, ///• G. [-ING -.3 That invests, a. 
Enveloping or surrounding like clothing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xiv, 130 jraterialls. . 
call’d by the name of Salamanders wooll ; which many too 
literally apprehending, conceive some investing part, or tegu- 
ment of ihs Salamander. 1796 Kirwan Elem. (ed. 2) 
U. i83 [Green martial Earth] commonly found investing, or 
iricumbent. xSoo Med. Jrnl. IV. 509 The investing mem- 
branes of tbe brain. 

b. Mint. Beleaguering. 

1828 J. JI. Spearman Brit. Gunner fed. 2) ^4 The arrange- 
ment usually made for the reception of the inve-iting corps. 
1873 Veats Grovjth Comm. 260 They were, however, obliged 
to abandon the siege by Robert Clive, who subsequently 
defeated the investing army, 

flnve'Stioil* Obs. rare* [ad. med.L. inves- 
ti5n‘em for *investitidn-em^ n. of action f. investJre 
to Invest.] The action of investing ; investment. 

1586 Marlowe \st Pt. Tavthurl. i. i. We knew, my lord, 
before we brought the Crown, Intending your inveslion so 
near The re.ddcnce of your despised brother. 5632 Ljtucow 
Trav. viii. 359 The Turkes investion of it [TremizenJ. 
lavesfcitive (inve-stitiv), a. [f, ppl. stem of 
L. investire to Invest + -IVE.] Having tlie pro- 
perty or function of investing. 

2780 Bentham Prine, Legist, xviii. § 35 noie^ What is 
meant by payment, is always an act of inve.stitive power. 
1809 Edin, Re:>. XV. 102 'Ihe non-perform.ince of investi- 
tive acts. 2875 Po.sTU Gains 111. (ed. 2) 359 Civil obligations 
, . fz) those to which the title or investitive f.ict is a contract ; 
and (2) those to which tlie title or investitive fact is a delict. 

lave'Stitor. rare. [f. L. type '•iiiveslUor, 
iiti'tsf i^or-em, agsat-a. from invatU-e to IttVESf, 
ef. It. invislilore ‘an investor, . . an enrober’ 
(t'lorio).] One wlio or that which invests. 

1830 L. Autobiog, viii. (i860) 148 Evil itself., pro- 
bably is but .. the increaser, nay the very adorner and 
splendid investitor of good. 

Investiture [ad. med.L. in- 

vestitur-a, f. invesltre to Invest ; It, investitura 
* an enstalmcnt, enrobing, endowrie, imploiment, 
investing* (Florio, 159 S); F. investiture ( 15 O 4 ).] 

1. The action of clothing or robing ; concr.f that 
which clothes or covers. Chiefly_/%; 

zfist Jer. Tavlor Serm. Jbr Year i. xviii. 225 By the 
tcsurrcclion of the body, and a new investiture of the soul, 
with the same upper garment clarified. 1660 — Duct. 
Dubit. u. ii. rule o § z6 The bodily shape was the u.sual 
investiture of God’.'i messengers in their appearances. 1853 
.Sjngi.eton Virgil I. Pref. 5 To dress tne sovereign in a 
rmscy.wooUey garb would be .seen at once to be a ver)* 
unsuitable investiture. <11871 Alford Gen. Ex, Eng. 
J\iirs. V.x. xix. 9 The darkness of cloud.s is the accustomed 
mvesUlurc of the Divine presence. 

2. The aclion or ceremony of clothing in the 
insignia of an office; the ceremonial, 0 ffici. 1 l, or 
formal investing of a person with nn office 01 rank ; 
li»e formal putting (a person) in possession of a fief 
or benefice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of 
the temporalities of a bishopric or other ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the right of which was keenly con- 
tested between the papacy and the temporal powers 
during the Middle Ages. 

X387TREVISA (Rolls) V. 289 He ordeyned lat no 

clerk fchulde fonge he mv«mure of his benefys {investi- 
turam sui htfgJicitX noher of his pfTy.s of a Icvvcd man his 
liond.^ X494_hAu\AN C/<r<»/«. yi. cUv. 142 He grauntvd vnto 
hym inucMUurc of hcnefycis spiriiuall. x«o Tinoaiv 
/V,k:|. /•«/„<« \Vk,. (P.-.,k!:r Soc.) II. .54 
pcilcd li.m .. to deliver up the investiture or election of 
Insliops uulp St. I etcr s vicor, winch investiture w as of old 
time the hing s duty. ^6^J Kut.t.i.» Uofy .y St 

ly. XX. 313 We find hi;n to be the first Prince of Wales, whose 
charter at ihi-t day is c.xlanl, with ihc parilcular rites of 
iiixcstiture, which were the Crownct, and rintrofuold wUh 
•a Rod of Silver. 1757 Burke Abridi't^m. Png. Hist. m. 
iv. The king .. gave the bishop the investiture, or Uvery 
and scuin cf his temporalities by the delivery of a rin - and 
.vtalf. 184$ J. Sacnokrs Cabinet Piet. Eng. ijfe^ Cliaucer 
6() Investiture was the formal giving iniolhc tenant’s Imnds 
the lands granted, and which was done, .as far a.v possible, 
literally by the lord or his deputy, or ^ymboIically by the 
delivery .. of a turf, a stone, or some other of the nincty- 
ei'glit prev.alcni modes enumerated by Du Cange. 1832 
Miss VoNCE Cameos I. xii. 76 'I’hc tokens of investiture 
Were the pAstoral sl.a(T, fashioned like a shepherd’s crook, 
and the ring by which the Bishop was wedded to his See. 

3. Clothing iu or cncluement with attributes or 


qualities; establishment in any state of privilege 
or honour. * 

1626 Be. Andrewes .SVrw/. (1856) I. 62 Our freeing from 
under the Lawe, our investiture into our new adopted state. 
a 1631 Donse in Select. (1840) 24X The appropriation and 
investiture of an actual and applying faith. ^ 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. Barrenness fmag. Eacutiy, One incapable of 
investiture with any grandeur. <1x899 J. Cairo fund. 
Ideas Chr. II. xix. 246 His investiture with external power 
and glory. 

4. The hostile investment of a place ; = Invest- 
ment 4 . Now rare. 

X649 Evelyn I.eU to SirR. Brcr.vne^ Supposing that Paris 
h now free of the investiture. 1898 Daily Neius 4^ Nov. 5/4 
A commander, .consents to break the line of investiture only 
when a favourable chance offers 

1 6 . = Investment 5. Ohs. 

*757 Hertth^^^^^^ I. V. 66 Augmented by so facile an in- 
vestituie of savings. Ibid. II. xvi. ix Investiturcsof money. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 308 The investiture of 
additional capitals in the purchase of corn. 1S32 Chalmers 
Pol. Econ. 3x5 Capital would find a fresh field for its inves- 
titure. 184s N. Brit. Rev. III. 333 It tells us of the impo.s- 
sibility, at present, to gel a profitable investiture for a poor 
in.'in’s savings. 

[Investive, error for Infestive in Todd and 
snbseq. Diets. : see List of Spuriotts Wordsi\ 
Xnvestxcieilt (mve*stment). ff. Invest v. -t- 
-MENT, Cf. the earlier Vestmf.nt.] 

1. The act of putting clothes or vestments on ; 
concr. clothing ; robes, vestments. Also fig. 

X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, iv. i. 45 You, Lord Arch-bishop 
..Whose white Inucstments figure Innocence. 1602 — 
Ham. I. iii. 128 His vowes they are Broakers, Not of the 
eye, which their Inuestmenis show : But mcere imploraiors 
of vnholy Sutes. I7M AIathi.vs Lit. (1798) 37, I now 
present myself*, clothed m the robes of their hereditary 
priesthood . . But if, unworthy of this hallowed investment 
and interior ministry, the door of the sanctuary is closed 
upon me; I shall [etc.]. X854 M. J. Routh in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (x838) I. 101 No per.sons would spend 
their time in a leisurely disposal of the investments, after 
having taken them from the body. 

2. iransf. An outer covering of any kind ; an 
envelope; a coating. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iif. xiv. 140 Crocodiles, are 
without any haire, and have no covering part or hairy invest- 
ment at all. *796 Kirwas Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 298 Some 
assert that these are only investments of other crj’stallized 
stones thathaveslncedecayed. 1804 Adersethv Anry. 

27 Their capsule.s afford a striking instance of an investment 
acquired simply by a condensation of the surrounding cel- 
lular structure. 1874 Lubbock Orig, fy Met. Ins. iv. 67 
The hard and horny dermal investment of insects. 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with an office, right, or altribtUe ; endow- 
ment; « Investiture 2, 3. 

1649 Milton xviii. Wks. (1851) 4^-0 The investment 

of chat lu.stre, Majesty, and honour, winch for the public 
good,, .redounds from a whole Nation into one person. 1634 
tr. Seudery's Cuna Pol. X12 The Bassawes.. would have . . 
prevented the said Kings investment, and Inauguration unto 
the Kingdom of Huijgarj% 1885 Clodd Myths d- Dr. 1. iv, 
61 The investment of the powers of nature with personal 
life and consciousness. 

4. Mint. The surrounding or hemming in of a 
town or fort by a hostile force so as to cut off all 
communication with the outside; beleaguerment ; 
blockade. Also attrib. 

x8ii Wellington in Gunv. Desp. (1838) VII. 214 You will 
likewise have heard of the surrender of OUvenya and of llie 
subsequent investment of Badajoz. 1868 Kinclakb Crimea 
(1877) To draw the investment closer. 1884 

Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. ii. 7 Secrecy and speed are 
secured, m the investment of an inland fortress, by the u.se 
of an advanced force of cavalry and horse artillery, ivhich 
conceals the m.irch of the main body. Ibid. 17 Some dis- 
tance in rear of the investment line. 

5. Comni. Tbe investing of money or capital. 
(Not in J* or T.) a. In early use in the Fast 
India trade, for the employment of money in the 
purchase of Indian goods. 

16x3 E. Holmoen Let. to Governor E. I. Co.j Mar. (MS,, 
Orig. Corr. 262', For further aduy.se in particulcrising of 
the saybs of the Companies good*; and Investment of that 
and of ther monie.>L x6x8 StR T. Roe Let to E. I, C. 14 Feb. 
(Hakl. Soc. 473', Not to defer investmenles till our .sbippes 
arrsuall and the Indicoes swept away, 1675 Let. in Fryer 
Acc. E. India ff P. (16^8) 86 The Factors are sent to over- 
see tbe Wcavere, buying up the Cotton-yarn to employ 
them all the Kams, when they set on foot their Investments. 
1698 C. Dave.saNT Disc. Publ, Revenues 11. 345 (E. I, 'I’rade) 
If the prime Cost of the respective Investments or Parcels 
of pood.s, were truly valued and stated by judiciou-s and 
disinterested Persons a Judgment might from thence be 
made somewh.at nearer the Truth. 1783 Bcrke 9/A Rep. 
Aff. India Wks. XL 51 A certain portion of the revenues of 
Bengal! has been, .set apart to he employed in the purchase 
of goods for exportation to England, and this is called the 
■ Investment. Ibid. 53 The practice of an Inve.siment from 
Revenue began in the year 1776. Ibid. 54, Ibui. 57 
When an account is taken of the intercourse (for It i.s not 
conimerce), which is carried on between Bengal and Eng. 
u pernicious c^cts of the s>>tem of Invest mcnl from 

Kcvciiue will appear in the strongest point of view. 1791 
^^^’^ert.son India iv. 131 To these staples, the natives 
all the different regions in the eastern parts of Asia 
brought the commodities which were the growth of their 
,, and with them the snips from Tyre 
ana from Eg^^'pt completed their investment';, 1844 H. H. 
Wilson //rr'A^ /m/rVr HI. 521 To sell and buy various 
V f ^*'cluiUng pepper, whiidi it was hb business to pro- 
vide for the Company’s investments. 


b. gen* Tbe conversion of money or circulaiinrj 
capital into some species of property from which 
an income or profit is expected to be derived in the 
ordinary course of trade or business. 

Distinguished from speculation^ in which the object h the 
chance of reaping a rapid advantage hya sudden tu>e in tVe 
market price of something which is bought merely in ord^ 
to be held till it can be thus advantageously sold again 
^ 1740 Peere iVilliams' Rep. 1.^(1792) 140 The plainiiff 
insisted on the profits produced in trade, and the several 
investments that had been made therewith, axSes A 
Hamilton O^ebster 1828), Before jhe investment could be 
made, a change of the market might render it ineligible. 
1845 ABColloch Taxation (1852) 398 Any feeling of in^ 
security is a most formidable obstacle to the investment of 
capital. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 203 An inducement for 
the investment of capital in the land. x868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. vi. (1876) 54 When the profitable investment of saving 
is discouraged or diminished, capital is less eagerly accumu. 
lated. 

attiib.^ 1883 DaUy Netvs 8 Oct. 2/3 Consols and various 
other high class investment stocks .are firm. X895 Ibid. 
21 Mar. 5/3 Regret is expressed tlnat the special investment 
business of. some of these savings hanks i.s practically sus- 
pended. x^ IVestm. Gas. 13 July 6/r A lot of investment 
money seeking employment. 

c. An amount of money invested in some species 
of property ; also, A form of property viewed as a 
vehicle in which money may be invested. 

1837 Ht.^ Martineau Soc. Amer. lll. 45 A friend. .made 
some inquiries about investments iii the region u'liere his 
host lived . . ‘ I do not put myself in tbe way of beanng 
about profitable investments 1855 Macaulay Hist. Evg. 
XX. (1889) 11 . 4S4 So popular was the new inve^tment,th.ttoa 
the day on which the books were opened three hundred thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed. 1878 Jevo.ss Prhu. Pol. 
Econ. xi. 23 If they put their wealth into banks and other good 
investments, they do great service in Increasing the capital 
of the nation. xSSS F. Hviae. Mad. Midas i.i, Mrs. Vii- 
Iters sold out all the investments which she had. 

Jig. 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. 63 He discovered a good 
investment for his skill, sagacity, and endurance in Poland. 
2873 idKwzvsoii Intell.Li/ei. v. (1876) 28 Sacrifice to bodily 
well-being, the best of all possible investments. 

Investor (inve'stw). Also 6 -er. [f. Invest 

V. + -OR.] 

1. a. One who clothes or invests, b. One who 
invests with a military force. 

2386 Marlowe \st Pt, Tamhurl. v. ii^ Inveslers of thy 
royal brovrs Even with the true Egyptmn diadem.^ 1870 
Pall Mall G. 3 Oct, 5 The French ..choosing their own 
moment for sortie, are of course far less hurt by this sort of 
work than their investors, 

2. One who invests money or makes an invest- 
ment, 

286a Land. Rev. 26 Aug. 136 This numerous class of 
investors are ready to accept the guidance of any competent 
authority which will tell them what stocks to chocse and 
what to^avoid. x868 Peard Waterjarm. .t..xoS The stock 
of each investor would represent 4 20. 

t Inve’stry. Obs* rare “ ^ [f. Invest v. + 
-nv.] * Investiture. 

164a, W. Bird Mag, Honor 30 The manner of solemnity 
used in the admittance and investry of Marquesses. 


Xnvesture (inve’stiuj), sb. [f. Invest + -UR8 . 
(Not on L. analogies.)] =■ Investiture, Invest- 
ment. 

1577-87 Holinshed citron. I. 69/t Heerein he did no 
more than manic other would haue doone, neither yet aiier 
ids inueslure did so much as was looked for at hvs hands. 
2586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie x6i 'I'o violate the holye ntes, or 
inueslures of the Facials. x6ox R. Johnson^ Kingd, <V 
Cmnnvw. (1603) 265 'I’he investure of Placentia was not 
graunted to the house of the Farnesi but only to the 
descendencie. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref an. 153X (l^-h l^. 
kings of England] did at first erect bishopricks, grant m- 
vestures in them [etc.]. 1835 Blachsu. Mag. ^^11. 283 'Ve 
were informed of the issue of the battles of the Pyrenees, 
and of the invesiure of St. Sebastian’s. x88a Daily Am'-f 
24 Nov. 5/8 The Queen will hold an inv^iure of several 
orders of Knighthood at Windsor Castle this afternoon. 

t Inve'Stnre, Obs. i-are. [Partly f. prM- 
sb. ; partly f. In- t or 2 + Vestuiik.] 

1. trans. To invest iu an estate or dignity. 

issa A.scham Ctrmany (1570) i* He. .hath nude liyra 
his licyre, and hath already inuestured hym m the uuk • 
dome of Prusla. 

2 . To clothe, to habit. Hence f Inva'sturmg 
vbl. sb., habit, vestnre. 

1593 Nasiif. Chrises T. (iSn) 41 Those niddyinv«>“''"«‘’ 

and scarlet h.xbilemcntx. .shall they cxhalinKly/iainlessciic . 
IS iS5t Fuller (Webster, 1B64), Our monks inveslutcd in 
their cope.s. . .. 

Inveteracy (invc’terasi). [f. next ; see -ACY.J 

1. The quality of being inveterate ; the state o 
being strong or deep-seated from long persistence-^ 

a 27x9 Addiso.v (J.), The inveteracy of llie topics pre- 
judices compelled their rulers to make use of - 

reducing them. 1748 Anson’s Voy. ii. 1- ^ 

seemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy wJuc * 
altogether without example. 2794 G. Adams Bat. w -- • 
Philos. I. i. 6 All those vulgar errors cherished fro'" 
age by the blindnc.v; of prejudice, and 
2807 Jefferson IVrit. (1830) IV. 86 .'i bcir>Idno> 
betrayed an invcteriicy of crimin.al drpo'.mpn. s 

Goods Study Med. (ed, 4» I. 489 Where h.ibit has 
vetcracy to the recurrence of the paroxysm^. . 

2. In pregnant sense: Dcci>-rooied prejuu , 
hostility, or hatred ; enmity of old sl.indtnt;. 

269X ir. Emiliantte's Frauds Rom. Monks 54 He 
with an inveteracy of hc.Trt, wh.ai bclongi Bionc to ^ 
judge of. 1693 iWf.k Acc. E. India ff P. 350 Ihc lur^x 
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who disown that . . Caliphship with the same Inveteracy 
to each others Claims, as among us Papists and Protestants. 
2703 S. PaRKBR tr. Eiistbius 69 He shews the great In- 
veteracy of the Jews against the Christians. 278* Painc 
Let. Abbi Kaynal (1791) 69 Where is the impossibility 
. . of England forming a friendihip with France and Spain, 
and making it a national virtue to renounce for ever 
those prejudiced inveteracies it has been her custom to 
cherish? 1796 Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) H. 
201, I shall not fail to sow as much inveteracy against the 
French as is possible. 1862 .May Const. //«/. 11863) II. xvl. 
533 A fierce conflict arose between the orangemen and defen- 
ders, . .which increased the inveteracj’ of the two parties. 

Inveterate (inve'ter/t), a. (j^.) Also 6-7 -at. 
[ad. L. invcterdt-iis become old, of long standing, 
chronic, pa. pple. of inveierdre to render old, to 
give age to, f. in- {^'^-‘^')’^veterdre to make old.] 

1 . That has existed or continued for a long time ; 
of old standing; aged. {^Obs. or blended with 2.) 

*597 A. M. tr. Gnilleniean's Fr. Chirurg, 41 hjx Take 
ashes which are burned of the inveterate sydes of a wyne- 
pipe, two pownde. 1599 — tr. GabeFtouers Bk. Fhysicka 
49/1 Those great Flyes which in the springe time of the 
yeare creepe out of inveterate walles. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1776) 54 Rotten wood,. .especially that which is taken out 
of an Inveterate willow-tree. 2794 Gifford Baviad 217 
There meagre shrubs inveterate mountains grace. 

2 . Firmly established by long continuance ; long- 
established ; deep-rooted ; obstinate. (Now mostly 
of things evil.) 

2563 St. Andreu's Kirlt-sess. Reg. (1889) 189 The deh- 
cioiiis gevyn in upon tham..for huyrmongyn inveterat. 
260a Fulbecke Pandcctes 2t The king being the lawful 
owner then, because hee had inueterate posse\slon in tlie 
.same. 1626 R. C. Times' IFAist/e vi. 2308 This vice is so 
inveterate, Growne to so strong a custome. 169a South 
12 Serm. (1697) I. 470 A Resistance, and an Extirpation 
of inveterate, sinfull Habits. 2877 J. D. Chamueus Biv. 
Worship 305 This abuse soon . . became inveterate in the 
Ferial Office. 2883 SiR C. Bowen vaLaiv Rep, 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 341 By inveterate practice among mo-.t of the com- 
mercial natton> of Europe, bills of lading have long been 
drawn . . in sets of three or more. 

b. Of disease; Of longstanding, chronic; hence, 
deep-seated and resisting treatment. 

1542 R. CoFLANO Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, 2 Ciij b, The 
curacyon of inueterate vlcere.s. 2578 Lytk Dodoens v. 
Ixxviii. 646 Medicines against an old inueterate cough. 1663 
Cowley t^erses «5- Ess,, Ode 'fdarvey (1669} 13 We now thy 
patient Physick see, From all inveterate disea>es free. 1798 
^lALTHus Popnl, (2878) 226 The scurvy is in some places 
..inveterate. 28*^ J. Badcoci; Dom, Ainusem, 186 The 
blisters . . become inveterate sores. 

c. Of evil feelings, prejudices, and tlie like. 

*593 Skaks. Rich. Il^ 1. i. 14 [He appeals the Duke] On 

some apparant danger scene in him, Aym'd at your High- 
nesse, no inueterate malice. 26S2 wood Li/c 3 May 
(O.H.S.) III. 24 He became an inveterate enimy to the 
court and prerogative. 2789 Belsham Ess. I. ix. 183, 

1 have an inveterate dUUke to improvements merely .specu- 
lative and theoretical. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe (1830) 
VIll, Hi. Hi. 292 HU old and Inveterate enemies. 2856 
Froudd Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 380 His relations with 
Fr.incis..were tho.'>e ofinveterate hostility. 

d. Persistent, lasting. 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, The merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the 
ongin.iI.s and like nothing in human nature besides. 2864 
D. G. ^UrcuRLLSex'. Stories 6 Is St. Peter'a toe, of a truth, 
worn away with the inveterate kissings? 

3 . Full of obstinate piejudice or hatred ; embit- 
tered, malignant ; virulent. (Now vulgar.') 

2528 Rov Rede Me (Arb.) 89 They were confederate, With 
antichrist so inveterate. 2563 WinJet fFhs.(iSgo) II. 54 
Sa indurat, sa inueterat, and of s.i schamelis a forret, 1648 
Hunting oj" Fox 13 Which makes them so inveterate 
against him. 2674 Essex Papers {Camden) I. 222 There is 
also another parly w®*' 1 am sure is inveterate towards me. 
ij6o-J2 H. Brookk Foot 0 / Qual. (1792) II. 84 He was 
informed, in terms the most aggravating and inveterate, of 
the whole course and history of Ned's misbehaviour. 2862 
Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 264, I felt inveterate .igamst him. 

4 . Settled or confirmed in habit, condition, or 
practice ; habitual, hardened, obstinate. 

*734 Fielding Unw. Gallant Advi., Authors, whose works 
have been rejected at the theatres, are of all persons, they 
say, the most inveterate. 283a W. Irving Alhambra I. 6 
Being a veteran and inveterate sportsman. 2859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts i, He was .an inveterate smoker. 

B. sb. O.ie who is confirmed in some (evil) 
habit; a confirmed or hardened offender. 

2828 P. Cunningham H. S. Wales (ed. 3I II. 286 You can 
make these inveterates work by no other plan. 

luveterate (inve*ter<?it), V. Obs» or arch. [f. 
'L.inveterdt-f ppl.stemof///z'^/t^>'<7rtf to render old; 
or f. prec. adj.] trans. To render inveterate. 

1 . To make old ; to establish or confirm by age 
or long continuance ; to root or implant deeply ; 
to render chronic ; + also, to harden (the bowels) ; 
to render costive (<7^r.), 

1574 Newton* fiealih Mag. 2 Although they [electuaries] 
doo purge, yet do they inveterate. 26a3 Cockeram ij. To 
make Olde, Antiquate, Inueterate. a 2626 Bacon Hist. Gt. 

An ancient tacit expectation which had by tradition 
been infused and inveterated into men’s minds. 2749 Field- 
ing Grand Jury Charge Wks. 1784 X. 149 There are evils 
• • which have so inveterated themselves in the blood of 
the body politic. 183s Emerson Corr. sv. Carlyle I. v. 48 
Love his ^ihoUcIsm that at his age can relish the Sartor, 
honi and inveterated as be is in old books. 

2 . To render inveterate in enmity ; lo embitter. 

2656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 193 It inveterated the 

Bosoms of the Senat and the People each against oiher. 


ZnvO'terated,^/. a. Obs. or arc/i. [f. prec. 
+ -edI.] Rendered or become inveterate; con- 
firmed by age or long continuance. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 124 Not inveterated, but 
recent. 2397 A, M. tr. GmUeuteau's P‘r, Chirurg. 29 b/x 
Anye inveterated payn in the occipltalle partes of the hcade. 
2604 T. Whicht Passions vj. 347 Mens soulcs, by inveier- 
ated customes vsed tosensuall and beastly delights. -2670 
G.'- H. Hist. Caniinais 1. il 55 An old and inveterated 
Schism. 2692 Bentley Boyie Lcet. i. 28 Temptation^., 
which have all their force and prevalence from long custom 
and inveterated habit. 

Inve’terately, adv. [f. Inveterate a. -f* 
-LY ^.] In an inveterate manner ; in a manner 
confirmed by long existence or practice ; to a de- 
gree firmly fixed or ingrained ; virulently. 

2643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 288/2 How he could 
endure to let them slug and grow inveterately wicked. 
1700 Congreve Way o/^ World ir. i, Airs. Alanv. You 
hate mankind ? Mrs. Fain. Heartily, inveterately. 2705 
CiuuER Careless Husb. v. 64 Sir Charles has shewn himself 
so inveterately my Enemy. 2858 Froudc Hist. Eng. IV. 
xviti, 4 But a slight check upon habits inveterately lawless. 

luTO'terateness. [f.-asprcc. + -nes3.] The 
quality of being inveterate; inveteracy. 

1646 Sir T. Brow.ve Pseud. Ep. vix. xiL 363 As time hath 
rendred him more perfect in the Art, so hath the inveterate- 
nesse of his malice more ready In the execution. 1660 
Burney KipS. Aoipoi* ti66i) 28 The swellings of hatred and 
inveteratencssc. <2x704 Locke (J.>, Neither the tnveterate- 
ijess of the misebiefi nor the prevalency of the fashion, .-.hall 
be .any excuse. 

t Inve’teration- Obs. rare — ', [ad. L. in- 
velerdlidU’etn, n. of action f. inveierdre ; see In- 
VETEBATE and -ATION.] The action of rendering, 
or process of becoming, inveterate. 

a 1632 Donne Sernt. Ivii. 572 He confesses the reason 
from whence this Inveter.ation in his Bones, and this In- 
cineration in his body pioceeded. 2722 Bailey, Invetcra- 
tion. a growing into Use by long Custom. 

t Inve’teratiat. Obs. rare — ff. Inveterate 
a. -h -1ST.] One who professes inveterate attach- 
ment to old ways ; an opponent of reform. 

1725 M. Davies A/hen. Brit. I. Contents Yyivb, Re- 
form’d Caiholicks persecuted by the Inveteratists, for read- 
ing and translating the Bible in the vulgar Tongues, 
t Iiive*tered, u. Obs. rare — \ [f. F. invelerd 
(ad. L, inveierdi-tts Inveterate a.) + -ed '.] 
Grown old; ^Invetejiate 3. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxH. 78 A Crete oke Ire anlyque 
& in-uetered of many yeres among the grete stones harde 
strongely roted. 

fl’nvex. Obs. I'are—'. [f. L. in- (In- 2) + 
stem of Convex.] » Concave. i 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 3x9/1 By means whereof 
any round body either with an Inve.x or Convex may be 1 
wrought. I 

Hence lavexod (inve'kst), a. Her.y concaved. ! 

18*8-40 Bcruy Eneycl. Herald. I. Gloss, s. v., [Arched] 
only on one side, and bowed inward, it is called invexed, 
concaved, c/iampaiucd, or champoiued. 

finvoy’, z'- Obs. rare— [var. of Envay z/.] 
trans. 'Lo invade. 

2566 Painter Pal. Picas. II. 240 Alexander de Medices.. 
was hee that first .. inveyed ine seniory of Florence, 

. . usurping the name, title, and prerogative of duke. 
Invey, -veye, -veygh, obs. lorms of Lsveigh. 
t Xuvixt, a. Obs. Also 5 invyct. [ad. L. 
invict-uSy f. in- (In- 3 ) + victus, pa. pple. of vinecre 
to conquer. Cf. obs. F. invicie (Godef.).] Un- 
conquered ; never vanquished or subdued. 

1494 Fabvan ChroH. vir. 488 He by Knyghthode due Was 
lyberde [= leopard] inuyet. 2545 Joye Exp. Ran. u. D ij, 
With as invicl a mind and manly an hcrle let us confesse 
thee worde of God. 1636 Bbathwait Lives Rom. Emp. 
123 The most famous ana invict Commanders. 2678 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles III. 79 An indissoluble chain of invict Reason. 
So + Ilivi'oted, rz. Obs. =prec. 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 203 The stout, 
iniiicled filacedoninn Greekc. x6o6 Ford Fame's Manor. 

B j b, A worthy whose sublime Inuicted spirit in most hard 
ass.'U'es, Still .added reuerent statues to his dales, 
t Invicti’ssime, a. Obs. rase — *. [a. obs. F. 

invictissinie (GodeL), ad, L. invictissimus, superl. 
of invictus : see prec.] Most unconquered. 

2549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Queen 4 The vailjcant ande nobil 
rene muictts.simc kyng of sccihe. 

t InvixtivO, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. invict-us 

(see Invict) - ivE.] Invincible, 

1632 Trag. Hoffman (N.), My tnviclive bralne Hath cast 
a glorious prospect of revenge. 1639 G, Daniel Ecclus. 
xxTv. 32 My Invictive Power Was in lerosalem. 

•i'invid, a. Obs. rare— [ad. L. en- 

vious.] *That hath envy, that spighteth or. is 
malicious* (Blount Ghssogr. 1656), 
f I’nvidency, Obs, i-are—**. [ad. L. iuvideuiia 
envy.] ‘ Enuie, repining* (Cockeram, 1623). 
XuvidioXLS (invi'dias), <t. Also S -uous. 
[ad. L. invidids-us (see -ocs), f. invidia ill will, 
Envy.] 

1 . Of a charge, complaint, report, etc. : Tending 
or fitted to e.xcite odium, unpopnlarity, or ill feel- 
ing against some one. Now rare. 

s6o6 Holland Sueton. 58 Asinivs Pollio .. made a grie- 
vous and invidious complaint in the Senate house, of the 
fall that iE>erninvs bb nephew tooke. 1697 Dkydf.n 
y-£’««<fxL5iS He rose, and took th* advantage of the times, | 


To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 2755 {titie) 
An answer to an^ invidious Pamphlet cntiiulcd, A Brief 
State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 1857 Gladstone 
Glean. (1879) V’l. xvi. 56 The second is drawn from him by 
the invidious question of the Pharbees. 

2. Of an action, duty, topic, etc. : Entailing 
odium or ill will upon the person performing, dis- 
charging, discussing, etc. ; giving offence to others. 

2702 Rowe Amb. Step-PIoth, 11. i, 'Twere an invidious 
Task to enter into The Imsolence, and other Fault.s [etc.]. 
2708 Swift Sentim. Ch, Eng. Man Wks. 1755 11. 1. 78 
A grpt deal hath been already said by other writers upon 
this invidious and beaten subject ; therefore 1 shall let It 
fall. 2803 Mackintosh De/. Peltier Wks 2846 III. 24* 
The charge which I have to defend is surrounded with 
the most invidious topics of discu.s.sion. 2846 Hawimoune 
Mosses II. viii. 248 {Earth's Holocaust) It would be invidious 
if not perilous to betray their awful secrets. 

b. Of a comparison or distinction : Offensively 
discriminating. 

170^ Sachevcrkll Serm. $ Nov. 23 Those Inviduous Dis- 
tinctions that,,Db{ract..U.s. 2868 Roccils I'ol. Ecott. b*. 
(1876) 88 The laws against the combinations of labourers 
..were seen to be unjust and invidious. 2875 JowLTryVu/tt 
(ed. 2) 111.105 They are all alike, and he will have no in- 
vidiou.s distinctions between them. 

3 . Of a thing: Fitted lo excite ill feeling or envy 
against the possessor. 

n 2662 Fuller Worthies 1. 556 Amounting to .an in- 

vidious and almost incredible sum of one hundred thou.sand 
pounds. 275^ Robf.rison Hist, Scot. 11. Wks. 1813 I. 98 
Without the mv/dious n.amc of protector, he succeeded to 
all the power and influence of which Somerset was deprived. 
2770 BuKKE/^rrr, Discont. ^yks. 2842 I. 228 His revenue,, 
was ample without being invidious. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi, II. 71 C-atharine saw all the peril of such a step, 
and declined the invidious honor. 

4 . That look.s with an evil eye; envious, grudg- 
ing, jealous. Now rare. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. ti. ix. 232 Envy, Spitc-ful), in- 
vidious, grudge,^ repine, malign. 1711 Puckle Club 19 
He [the Splenetic Detractor] had Ever an invidious e>c 
upon the Clergy, and Men Eminent fur virtue. 1734 tr. 
RoUin's Auc. Hist. (2827) JI. 359 Some malign.ant invidious 
god, who looks upon men with a jealous eye. 1829 l.u\Nnoi{ 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 2846 1. 469/2 Thou, Plato, who hast cause 
to be invidious of not many, art of nearly all. 

+ 6. Viewed with ill will or dislike; odious lo a 
person. Obs, rare. 

2710 Strf.le Tatler No. 233 f 2 Joseph, a beloved Child 
of Israel, became invidiou.s to his elder Brethren. 2725-ao 
Pore lliodf 1. 102, 1 must spe.ak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 

Invidionsly (invi-cliasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•LY -.] Jn an invidious manner (in various senses 
of the adj.). 

2665 Glanvill De/. Fain Dogm.Z^ That [he] dealt so 
invidiously with the philosophers. 2779-82 Johnson L. P.. 
BlachmoyeWV,%. 111. 286 Blackmore ..was in time neglected 
as a physician; his practice, which was once invtdiouoly 
gre.at, forsook him. 2789 P. SaiYTH tr. Aldnch's Atxhit. 
(2818) 29 Vitruvius, of whom he appears to have been a little 
invidiously emulous. i8<tx Tuf.nch Parables, Prodigal Sou 
(i86o)4i5 Then he invidiously compares the father's conduct 
to his brother. 

Invidiousuess (invrdipsnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being invidious; unpopu- 
larity, odium ; offensiveness of discrimination. 

2690 South Sertn. (i;[37) II. vii. 243 Pyth.agoras was the 
first who abated of the invidiousness of the name, and from 
aoijibe, brought it down to 2775 Johnson yourn. 

West. Isl., Ulinish, The offence has not the invidiousnevt 
of .singularity. 1&81 W, H. S.MiT>i in Daily Tel. 19 Mar., If 
there had been a larger list to select from there would not 
have been that painfm feeling of invidiousness. 

Inviduous, erron. form of Invidioc's a. 

Invie, var. of Invy, envy. 

Invi(e)orii, obs. form of Environ v . 
tlnvier, obs. Sc. var. Envieu, one who envies. 
2596 Dalrv.mI'LE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. v. 209 Sum invierit 
of his vertue and honour. Ibid. vtii. 69 Noble mea..ar be 
invieris persewit. 

Invrer, v.. var. of Entire Obs., to environ. 

2596 AVri’arff /// D j b, Vnnatuiall besecce, woe me vn- 
happie, 'i o haue^escapt the danger of xiTj* loes, And to he 
ten times worse inuier’d by friends. 

Invigilance (invi-tl^ilans). rare. [f. L. type 
*invigiidntia, f. in- (iN-ii) vigildnlia\ iGih.s'^cr. : 
cf. obs. invigilance (Montaigne, i6th c.), It. 
invigilanza (Florio, 1611).] «s*next, 

28^ in Webster. 

Invigilancy (invi’d^ilansi). rare. [f. as prec, : 
see -ANCY.] Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. 

2622 Cotcr., Invigilnnce, inuigilancie, sfeepincsse..|ackc 
of waking. 2626 W. ScLATER Exp. 2 Thtss. (1629) 2^2 
Blame thine owns inuigilancy. 26^ Duchess of Nlv\. 
C.vsTLE Li/e Dk. o/N. (28861 J. 40 Which must ncccss-anly 
be imputed to their invigilancy and carclc.vsncs.s. 1700 
pH/LLirs, luvigilaucy, want of Waicbfulncs-S or Care. _ ^ 
tlnvi-guant.rr.i Obs.rare-^. [ad.L.rr/w^- 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of invigildre to be on the watch ; 
see Invigilate.] Watchful, alert, vigilant. 

2570 Levins Planip. 26/7 Inuigilant, inuigtlans, solers. 

t lavi'gilailt, a:- Obs. rare^ . [f. In- + 
ViciL.\NT : cf- It. invigihnte * vnuigilant, vnwatch- 
fuU * (Florio).] Not vigilant, nnwatchfal. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxu 322 When we arc iiv 

vigiiant. and carcjfrK of oor selves. 

Invigilate (invi-d^ilra), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. invigildre to watch over, C in- (IN--) \ vigilare 
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to watcn. Cf. It. invigilare 'watchfullie to studie 
or take paines' (Florio, 159S).] 

1 . intr, Tokeep watch; to watch carefully. Now 
spec. To watch over students at examination. 

*553 T. Wjlso:4 Rhet, (1567) Sab, I obtestate your 
clemende, to inuigilate thus miiche for me. 1651 tr. Life 
Father Sar^i (1676) 86 Princes ought to^ invigilate to 
the maintenance and conservation of Religion. 1668 H. 
More Div, Dial, 11. x. (1713) 1x7 ITiat invisible Power that 
invigilates over all things. 1721 Bailey, Invigilate^ to 
watch diligently. x83x F. Madan in Letter^ I have myself 
InvigUated within the last year. 

t 2 . traits. To arouse; to make watchful (in 
quot. 1637 absol^, Qbs. rare, [Cf. It. tnvigzlare, 
to make vigilant (Florio, 1611).] 

1627 Felthmi Resolves 11. [f.] xx. (162S) 65 If wee saw 
Diuinitie acted, the gesture and varietie would as much in- 
vigilate. But it LS too high to bee personated by Humanitie. 
16.. Stafford ^tist Apol, in Fern. Glory (1869) p. Ixxxvii, 
Whatsoever invigilates the eye, leaves a stronger impression 
in the Soule, then that onely pierceth the Fare. 

Hence Invi’ffilatinff vbl. sb. and ppl, a, \ also 
Izivi*giIator, one who watches over students at 
examination. 

1882 Oxf, Univ, Gaz. XII. 239 The architect may ste his 
way to fixing some of the Vicechancellor’s and Proctors' 
seats at present in the Old Schools to serve as further 
invigilating stations in these three rooms, x8ga Oaf iHag. 

21 Mar. 273/1 In the Schools. .Where’s my table? alphabet 
all out of order here, apparently. Must ask invigilator. ! 
169^ D. GodlcyI Aspects Mod. Oxf, 72 A caricature of 
the ‘ invigilating ’ examiner. 

Invigilaiion (invid^il^^'jan). [n. of action 
from Invigilate.] The action of keeping watch, 
esp, over students at examination. 

x88i Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 17 Jlay {Calendar)^ Voting on 
Statute respecting Invigilation in School of Natural Science. 
1890 in Ordin. Um’o. Canib, (1892) 18 One of the Pro- 
Proctors and two of the Examiners shall be present for the 
purpose of invigilation during every part of the Examina- 
tions. 1898 Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 854 [Alary Stuart] transferred 
from the mild custody of Shrewsbury to the severe invigila- 
tion of Amyas Paulct. 

Invigorant (invrgorant), sb. [f, as next: see 
-ANT t ; cf. obs. F. invigorant invigorating.] Some- 
thing that invigorates; an invigorating drink or 
medicine, a tonic. 

x82a>34 Goods Study Med. (ed, I. 333 The chalybeate 
springs.. form the best mineral invigorant to which we can 
have recourse. 1895 Columbus (O.) Disp. 16 Nov. 11/4 A 
stimulant of nerves and brain and an invigorant of blood 
and muscles. 

Invigorate (invi-gor/t), pj/l. a. rare. [f. L. 
type *iitvigSrat-iis, pa. pple. of * invigorare : see 
ne.st.] Filled with vigour ; invigorated. 

1720 Weltoh Sujfer. Son of God 11. xxiii. 623 In loving 
thee, I am Invigorate. x79sSocTHEY7‘^rt« of Arc vm. 134 
'Ihe soldiers from the earth Arise invigorate. 

Invigorate (mvi'gore't), a [f. L. type */;/■ 
vigordre (perh. in mod.L.) = F. envigorer (i5-i6th 
c.): see -ate 3 7.] 

1 . trans. To impart vigour to ; to render vigorous ; 
to fill with life and energy; to strengthen, animate. 

1646 SiB T. Browne Pseud. £p, il u. 59 This polarity 
from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
stone might serve to invigorate and touch a needle any 
where.^ 1670 G. H. //«/. Cardituxls ill. i. 242 To the end 
that this Decree might be invigorated, and in force, a x69x 
Sir D. North in North Lives (1826) II. 338 The spring is 
invigorated by clockwork underneath. xtSS Gibbon Decl. 

-V F. Ivi. (1869) 35S Their minds and bodies were iavi- 

^rated ^ exercise. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 38 To countenance and invigorate opposition. 1884 
W. S. Lilly in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 262 The Church poured 
into the nations^ crushed and degraded by imperialism, a 
new virility, freeing and invigorating the human faculties. 

. absol. 1847 Bennie Disc, xi. 193 There is bread to 
invigorate and wine to revive. 

2 . intr. To become vigorous, rare. 

*759 Sarah Fielding Utess Detluyu 1. 147 The Body, by 
belt's -‘Ptoptrly exercised, grows and invigorates. 

PIcnee Invi’gorated///. a. 

1646 Sir 1. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, ui. 56 Needles doe 
not attract, but avoyd each other . . when their invigorated 
cxirMms appro.'ich unto one another. 1854 H. H. Wilson 
l^tS’VCda, ll, 53 Every day . .xeccive Invigorated energy S 

^ Invi'gorating", ///. a . [f. prec. vb. + -ing -.] 

I hat invigorates ; that imparls vigour or energy. 

X694 F Braccb yj/rr. Parables 11. 38 The invicoratinir 
vertue of Hu. precious Blood. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr, II. 
31X Inal enlivening and invigorating Principle. 
SrocQUELER llaudbJc, Itrit. hulta (1854^ 260 Their climate 
. . being quite as salubrious and invigorating. 

Hence Invi’^oratingly rn/jr., so as to invigorate. 

2874 Daily Kezvs 13 Feb, 5/3 After its first plunge into a 
period of invigoratingly cold weather. 

Invigoration Unvi^orcfjan). [n. of action 
from Invigouate t>.] The action of invigorating 
or fact of being invigorated. 

i66x Gl-vsvill Lux Orient, xiv. 150 That the inferiour 
life vbould have its turn of iiivigouratlon, 1678 Norhjs 
Cell. Mise. (1699) 235 In the very Height of Activity and 
Invigoratlon. 1857 II. IL Wilson ir. Rig.veda III. 19, I 
ciTcr to tlicc..an oblation, .for thy speed and invigoratlon. 

Invigorative CiavigSraiv) , a. [f. as Ln'vigou- 
ATE 1’. + -IVE.] That tends to invigorate ; in- 
vigorating. Hence lavi’goratlvcly aav. 

^ 1858 Busunux Serm. Xr.v Life 374 God will co-uork 
invigoratively, correctively and directively in all the good 
struggles cf believing souls, j86o J. Taylor Ultimate 


Civiliz. 25 This reciprocity, this invigorative interaction; is 
felt, and is recogniz^ on hands. 

Invigorator (invi'gortf'tox), [agent-n. fromlN- 
YiGOitATB z/.] One who or that which invigorates. 

c 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 16 In China, so careful are 
they of all sorts of invigorators to vegetation. 1895 Papers 
Ohio Ck. Hist. Soc. V. 8 Ic not considered possible to 
raise a house without this invigorator fwhisky]. 

invigour (invi*g3i),v. Also yen-. [In form 
envigoitr^ a. OF. envigorerj -ourer (i5-i6th c. in 
Godef.), f. en‘ (In- 2 ) + vigueur rngowT \ subseq. 
confoTmed to a L. type tram. To 

inspire with vigour; to invigorate. 

i6xi Florio, Vigorartt .. to enui^or or giue vigor. ,vnto. 
16x3 M. Ridley Magju Bodies 30 To comfort, and invigor 
all those goodly creatures. 1^9 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ 
Hen, Ildy cxciti, One Active Yeine, t’ envigour all blood, 
xjgt CowFER Iliad x. 573 Then blue-eyed Pallas vvith fresh 
force Invigourid Diomede. 1899 T. S. Moore Vinedresser 7 
Press on, and shoulder up thy lagging clouds \ Invigour me ! 
1 * Invi'lei z'- Obs. rare‘~*-. [f. In- -4- Vile a,; 
cf. It. invilire ‘to vilifie, to embase ' (Florio, 1598}.] 
trans. To render vile ; to debase. 

XS99 Daniel Musoph. cix, It did so much invile the 
estimate Of th* open’d and invulgar’d mysteries. 

*t* Ilivi‘llage, t'. Obs. rare~^. [f. In - 2 + VIL- 
LAGE.] trans. To make or reduce into a village. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past 1. ii, There. .Lies buried 
in his dust some ancient Towne Who now invillaged, 
there’s onely seene In his vaste ruines what his stale had 
beene. 

f InviTup, V. Obs. rare. [ad. It. inviluppare 
‘to turne, enwrap, entangle % etc. (Florio, 1598): 
see Envelop.] trans. To wind, twine, coil. 

1592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia tj Their tresse.s .. turned 
about their heads in an excellent manner, inuiluped ^Printed 
inuiluxedj, and bound uppe together. 

Inviaate (invaim/r, imvin^^t), ppl. a. [ad. med. 
L. invtndt'us^ pa. pple. of invlndre : see next.] 
Embodied or included in wine. 

1550 Cranaieb Defence 33 b. The greate absurditie, whiche 
they speake vppon, that is to saye, that Christe shoulde be 
Impanate and Inuinate. 1855 Posey Docir. Real Presence 
Note A. 3 Guttmundus . . says . . That Christ should be in- 
vitiate,.. no ground requireth, nor did Prophets foreiel, nor 
Christ shew, 

t Invinate, z'. Ohs.rare'^'^. [f* PP^* stem of 
L. invtndre^ f. f//- (In- + vtmtm wine.] trans. 
To embody or enclose in wipe : see next. 

*579 Fulkb Heskms' Pari. 257 He [Christ] is neither 
impanated, nor inmnated, nor inaccidentattd, that is not 
ioyned to any of them in a personall union. 
Invinatiou (invin^i-fan). [n. of action from 
xaz&.'L.invhtare-. see prec.] In Eucharistic theory: 
A local prepuce or inclosiou of the blood of Christ 
in the wine after consecration ; one of the modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the real presence. 

1742 tr, BossiiePs Variat. Prat, C/i. (1820) 1. 50 Oslandcr 
was left to defend alone bis impanation and invination. 1855 
PusEY Docir. Real Presence Note A. 5 What those to whom 
he imputes ' impanation * and * invination ’ really held, was 
that the Body and Blood of Christ was present * under the 
form of bread and wine*, these 'remaining in their natural 
substances'. 

fluvrnced,///. <1. Obs. [f. Ik - 3 + L. wlnr-^i-e 
to conquer + -EB 1 , after L. invictus ; cf. convinced 
= L. convictns, etc.] Unconqneted. 

1609 Heywood .^r/V, 7'rvy'xiii. cut. Where’s the invinced 
Troylus to bestow His puissant stroakes before Prince 
Hector bleed? 1633 — Hierarch, i. x8 For an inuinc’d 
shield Holinessc he hath. 

luvincibility (mvinsibl'liU). [f. next + -iTt.] 
The quality or condition of being invincible ; 
incapability of being conquered or overcome ; 
unconquerableness, 

^1677 Baiuiovv Wks. (1687) I. Serm. vi. 76 Thus Omni- 
potence may be mastered, and a happy victory may be 
gained over Invincibility itself. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1. iii. 
70 These Kabeyls \’alue themselves excessively upon their 
Antiquity, Purity of Blood, and Invincibility. 18x2 L. 
Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 770/2 Vour Lordship’s invinci- 
bility to temptation. 1872 Liddon Elem. Relig. ii. 71 In a 
good man, belief in God results from belief in the invinci- 
bility of good. 

Ill'vilicible (invrnsib’l), a, {sb.) Also 6 iu- 
vinceable, -aiblc, Sc. -sable, inwynciabill, 7 
intrintiable. [a. F. invincible^ ad. L. invinci^ 
bi/ist f. in- (In-^J) + vincibi/is conquerable, f. vin- 
c^e to conquer.] 

L That cannot be vanquished, overcome, or sub- 
dued ; unconquerable, a. Of combatants, for- 
tresses, etc. Invincible Armada \ see Armada 2. 

1412-20 LydG, Chron. Troyit^ss) iiLxxii. (MS. Digby 232) 
If. So b/2 Of knyhthod jground of strengjw hardyne-ssc ye 
I stock, and J>erto mvyncyblc. 2490 Caxton Eneyaos 

! viii. 36 As longe as cartage shoidc abyde inuyncyble. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi. 22 Our wicht invinsabic Sampson 
s^irang the fra. 1563 in Strype Ann. Ref, I. xxxiv, 344 
laking up armes against the uivinceable God and Christ. 
*578 T. N, tr. Couq. IV. India 45 Thinking the Christians 
to ^ invinsiblc. 16x7 Moryson itin. ir. 8 The Spanish 
mvinciblc Nasy, sent to insTide England, in the ycere 1388, 
bemg dispersed, and proving nothing Icsse then invincible. 
1679 Season. Adv. Protest. 6 She found out a way to batter 
jhese invincible Bulwarks. 1734 tr. Rollins Ane. Hist. 
(1027) VI. XV. xvi. 263 Who was invincible by the rest of 
the world. 178* CowFER Ex/ost. 569 When prc.sumptuous 
Spam Baptized her fleet invmrible m s’ain. x83jMacaulay 
A rmada 3 When that great fleet mvinciblc against her bore 


in vain The richest spoils of Mexico, the .stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Sf Is. (1846) I. x, 420 They 
deemed themselves invincible by any force which the 
Moslems could bring against them.” 1^4 J. K. Laughton 
Span. Armada Introd. 29 The name * Invincible', so coni, 
monlygivcn to this fleet, was not official, .ByaUthecontem* 

porary chroniclers the fleet is spoken of as the Grand Fleet 

b. iransf. and _fig. (a) of persons in spiritual or 
mental avarfare, argument, etc, ; (i) of material or 
immaterial things, obstacles, habits, conditions, 
attributes, arguments, etc. : That cannot be over- 
come, unsurmountable, insuperable. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 Thys %yse W’as to her 
inuyncyble by cause of her imperfeccyon. 15x6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 241 Tlie inuinciblc charite, the to- 
superable loue and goodnes of god. 1548 Hall Chrou., 
Hen. VII 33 An invincible reason and an argument infaj. 
liblc. ^ xs6o pAUS tr. .Sleidaue's Comm, 2 Whether Luther 
be so invincible that he can not be confuted or \'anquishcd. 
*577 tf. Bfdlingcr's Decades (1592) 460 The iudgemenlof 
Paule in this matter remaineth firme and inuinciblc. X615G. 
Sandvs 146 Jewes.. subject to all wrongsandcontutue- 

lies, which they support with an invincible patience. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I had an invincible Impression upon 
my Thoughts, that my Deliverance was at Hand. xSti 
Pinkerton Petral, II. 72 A distance .surely not invincible 
for sledges or other conveyances. 1871 L. Stefhen 
Europe x. (18941 244, I liave suffered from an invincible 
love of short cuts. 

c. Invincible ignorance [Schol.L.- ignorantia 
invincibilis (Thomas Aquinas Sutnma T/ieol. Ixxvi. 
§ 2)] : an ignorance the means of overcoming or 
removing which are not possessed by the ignorant 
person himself, 

x6x2 j. Taylor Comm. Titus ill 3 How farre better were 
it with vs, to haue been heathen or infidels, and neuer haue 
heard of lesus Christ, that our ignorance had beene simple 
and invincible. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. r. iii. § 2_ Dark 
Corners . . where Prophaneness lives quietly with invincible 
Ignorance, 1699 Burnet 39 Art. viii. (17001 107 pod only 
knows . . how far our Ignorance is affected or invincible. 
X721 St. Germads Doctor 4- Stud. 603 Ignorance of the 
llaw (though it be invincible) doth not ^cuse. 1885 Catlu 
Diet, (ed. 3) 424/2 With regard to the guilt of sins ignorantly 
committed, invincible ignorance altogether excuses from sin. 

'I* 2 . That cannot be ‘ beaten ^ or excelled ; un- 
surpassable. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, jxuw. (Percy Soc.) 211 Htsmosl 
hie actes so moche invyncible. 16x7 Moryson Itin. r. 73 
Titus Livy of Paduva . . by whose penne truely invincible, 
the .\cts of the invincible Roman people shoulo be written. 
Ibid. m. 86 Germans, .practising night and day the faculty 
of drinking, become strong and invincible professors therein. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the Invincibles : see B. b. 

x88s in Cassell's Eneycl. Diet. 

^ Caiachr.^ or error for invisible. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. I K, tiL iL 337 He was so foriorne, that 
his Diniensionspo any thicke sight) were tnutncible \alUred 
by Howe to invisible]. 

B. sb. One who is invincible. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Romaut of Rom. iii. 183 Desiring to 
nppeare invincibles, they made no shew of discontent. x8i5 
Southey in Q. Rev. XIIL 236 The reputation of his armies 
was wounded, the invincibles hod been put to shame.^ 

b. A member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about iSSi-Sa, 

x^'^Illustr. Lend, Hexvs 2\ Feb. X86/3 The Irish I^rin- 
cibles — the 'Assassination Circle’ — organised byoncWaUh 
from the North of England, was formed to ‘ make huto^ 
by the * removal of tyrants Ibid. 193/2 Ckirey. .says that 
he was one of the ‘Directory* of an association called the 
Irish Invincibles ’organized in November 1881. xSSyi'irA 
Nat. Biog. IX. 72/2 The object of the Invincibles was to 
remove all tyrants from the country’, and several attempts, 
but without success, were made to assassinate Earl Cowper 
and Mr. W. E. Forster. 

luvincibleness (invi-nslb’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Tbequalityof being invincible; invincibtUty* 

a 16x7 Bayne Lect. (1634) 123 The invinciblenesse of our 
evils. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 18 More regarding ^ 
weaknes of men, tlian the invinclblene?se of Truffi. a xooo 
Ha.m.mond Wks, I. 303 (R.), I hope the invincibj«e.ss ot 
their ignorance would [etc.]. x668 Wilkins RealCht\r. u 

V. 18 The invincibleness of generaj Custom, ag,^inst whicn 
(for the most part) men strive in vain. - 

Invrncibleship. noiue-wd. [See 
Used as a mock title for one said to be invincible. 

X72X Cibber Lady's last Stake i, So I e’en made her 
Invincibleship a low Bow. 

Invincioly (invi-nsibU), adv. - [f. as + 
-LY -.] In an invincible manner ; unconquerably. 

Invincibly ignorant', sec Invincible i c. . . _ 

1542;^ Brinklow Lament. 17 b, He .. hath 
cibly in this matter. 164a Fuller Holy <5* Prof. St. il xvi. 
Ill Those that arc invincibly dull and negligenL ^ tW 
Bramhall Just Vind.\\. (x66x>x57 We grant, .salvation 
such Protestants as arc invincibly ignorant of tlicir errouj^ 
*705 C. PMW'f.wM.i. Mech, Macrocosm x6 Whidi proves in* 
vincibly that there Is a God. 1813 Shelley Q. nt *53 
He who leads Invincibly a life of icsolutc good. ' • 

Diet. (ed. 3)42^/! Censures are not incurred by those wno 
arc invincibly ignorant of their existence. 

laviolability (invai Jlabidili). [f. + 

-ITY: corresp. to F. inviolabilill (Cotgr. lOn;, 
late L. invwUibilitdsI\ The quality or fact 01 
being inviolable. , . 

X793 Br. Horsley Serm. 30 yan. 21 C>ur Constitution. • 
unites the most pcrfcct&ccurity of the Subject's bibcriy.^J 
the most absolute inviolability of the sacred person 
Sovcrciijn. xSxg J. Marshall Const. Opiu. 
principle was tlie inviolability of contracts. 18*8 D i 
Chas. ly 1 1, v. 106 'Hie mala point in the ‘ Pctitiori of 
was the inviolability of the fMtrsonal freedom of the sunjee 
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invisible: 


Inviolable (invai'^lab’l), a, [ad. L. inviold' 
bil’is (f. in- (In- ‘-I) + violdbilis, f. violdre to do 
violence to, Violatis), or a. F. inviolable (X 4 lh c.).] 
1. Not to be violated ; not liable or allowed to 
suffer violence ; to be kept sacredly free from pro- 
fanation, infraction, or assault 
• a. Of laws, treaties, institutions, customs, prin- 
ciples, sacred or cherished feelings, etc. 

153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 527/2 The churche is . . 
the pyller of troulh for the inuiolable suretie of doctrine. 
1555 W.Watreman Fardle FacioJis ii.iii. 131 Not at aU ad* 
ventures, and %vithout rule, but by an inuiolable lawe of God. 
x68a Norris Hierocles\\ So will our piety towards God, and 
the measures of Justice be kept inviolable, 1783 Watson 
P/«7/>///(i 839)22S Maintaining the mostinviolablesecrecy. 
1791 CowPEU Iliad ii, 926 Styx is the inviolable oath. 

James Bri^xiid xxix, My word is said, and it shall be in- 
violable, 1849 blACAULAY vi. II. 135 He ought 
to have determined that the existing settlement of landed 
properly should be inviolable. 

D. Of persons, places, and things material. 

1578 T. N. tr. Coiigs IV. India 159 You are persons in- 
violable, and messengers of a prince. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 80 Things precious are sealed up, that they 
may be kept safe ana inviolable. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 
372 Jove’s inviolable altar. 1849 Grote Greece n. Ixxiii. 
(1862) VI. 306 The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested,^ tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
1863 Mrs. Olipuant Salem C/i. I.xiii. 211 Safe, .in a humble 
inviolable English home. 

^2. That cannot be violated ; that does not yield 
to force or violence ; incapable of being broken, 
forced, or injured. Obs. 

X530 Palsgr. 316/2 Invyolable nat able to be broken, m- 
violable. X561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 20 Those things 
that the Prophet hath ioined with an inuiolable knot. 26^ 
E. Grimstone Ir. Goulart's Metn. Hist. 278 He never sturd 
one iot, but remained firme and inviolable, as if he bad 
beene planted there. 16x4 Lodge Seneca 95 Neither there- 
fore can the fire bume lesse, if it light upon a matter in- 
violable by fire. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 398 Th’ inviolable 
Saints In Cubic Phalanx firm advanc’t entire. 1719 Water- 
land Vind.Chiist's Z^/r/.xxtu. (1720)364 TertulHan intimates 
the strict and inviolable Harmony of the three Persons. 

Invi'olableness. Now rare. [f. prec. + 
-NEsa.JTheqaaUtyofbeinginviolablejinvio.labiUty. 

i6zz CoTCB., Iiiviolableti^ inuiolablenesse. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right 4 Might 31 That which gives a kinde of sacred 
inviolaolenesse unto the rights and prlvitedges of Parlia- 
ment. 1738 Warburton Div, Legal, 1. 167 The Inviolable- 
ness of that Secrecy. 

Inviolably (invarJlabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
In an inviolable manner; in a way re- 
verently free from violation, profanation, or in- 
fringement ; sacredly. , 

Hen. VlII^ c. 26 § ax All suche Lawes..shalbe 
forever inviolably observed. 1617 Moryson Itin. u. 48 He 
kept his word In publike affaires inviolably. 1675 Penn Extg, 
Pres. Interest xx What I possess is inviolably mine own, 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Uii. 414 The liberty of the 
whole people is inviolably established. 1874 Motley Barne^ 
veld I. iv. 20X Keep the secret inviolably. 

luviolacy (invoivlasi). [f. next i see -Acr.] 
The condition of being inviolate ; inviolatcness. 

1846 Worcester cites Bulwer. 183* Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 224 The inviolacy of that supreme consolation of 
our creed, i86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington I. viii. 
133 The old gentleman, whose inviolacy was thus rudely 
assailed, sat staring at the introder. 1867 Fortn. Rev.. July 
118 The Treaty has done nothing to preserve the inviolacy 
of the Luxembourg territory. 

Inviolate (invoi*ifi/c), a. [ad. L. invioldt-ns 
imliurt, f* iti- (In’- 3) 4 . violdizts, pa. pple. of violare 
to Violate. Cf. obs. F. invioU (Godef. Compl.')I\ 
Not violated ; free from violation ; unhurt, unin- 
jured, unbroken ; tmprofuned, unmarred ; intact. 

a. Of laws, compacts, principles, institutions, 
sacred or moral qualities. 

14x2-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1, vi. (1555) D v b/2 With herte 
unfayned and, fay th inuyolate. 1494 Pabyan Chron. vix. 340 
That the amyte atwene y* .ii, re.almys . . may be kepte in- 
uyolet. rxs86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. v. They did 
not hold inviolate The league of God. 1646 P. Bulkelev 
Gospel Covt. V. 370 Though, .man failed in hlsduty’, yet the 
covenant on God’s part remaines inviolate. 1734 Boling- 
broke Let. to Swift 27 June, To see such a thing as sincere 
cordial friendship subsist inviolate. 1840 Mill Diss. 4- Disc. 
(1875) 1. 431 The existing institutions-. were to be preserved 
inviolate. 

b. Of persons, places, sacred things, etc. 

ax4aa Hoccleve De Reg. Princ,^i»<^p And in hir clene 
virginal estat Restored he his mayde inuioIaL c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacionn 4882 To whame inviolat childid tbi maydenes 
mylk \vas fedyng, 1615 Crooke Boily^ of Man 376 The 
heat of the right must .. be in time extinguished, the heat 
of the left remaining inviolate. 1744 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Wortley Montagu 6 May, Fearing that my letter 
will not come inviolate to your hands. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. 4- Leg, Art (1850) 347 Clement VIII ordered that the 
relics should remain, untouched, inviolate. 

t C. Of a person : Of unbroken faith. Obs, 

*593 Drayton Idea 713 Though Heaven and Earth, prove 
both to me untrue. Yet still I am inviolate to You. 

tluviolatejZ'. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Violate.] 
Irons. To violate.. 

JS^ SiR-J. Hawkins in Hawhins' Voy^cs (Hakluyt Soc.) 
70 That none of either pdrt should . . inuiolate the peace 
paine oC death. 1603 Drav'TOX Bar. iVars if. xvi, 
Canst thou (^^^kinde !) inuiolate that band ? i68x.Z<7«d’. Gas. 
No. 1638/d Law.s, Liberties, Properties . .which had been . . 
insolently inviolatcd, desperately invaded. 


Inviolate^ (invai-^Uited),' a. [f. In- 3 4 . Vio- 

L.vTED.] Unviolated, inviolate., 

1543 Hall Clirvn., Hesu IV 2% To.kcpe your promise 
smelly inviolated and faithfully observed. 16x0 Bp. (^akle- 
TON jnrisd. 130 Bishops, who before.. held their Allegeance 
inuiolaied to their Soueraignes. 1749 Johnson / m/tr v. ii, 
\yhen purity . .PlayM fearless in th' Inviolated shades. 1853 
*1 BENCH Ptyverbs 87 The safety of this our beloved land, 
and the inviolated honour of its shor^. 

luviolately (invorJl^tli), adv. [f. Inviol.vte 

a. + -ly 2.] In an inviolate manner. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 342 That theyr lybertyes shulde 
be hoolye and inuyolatlye preseruyd. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 169 b, \\Tiiche Articles he promised .. inviolatly 
to observe and kepe. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
^183 That religion .. should inviolately be kept. 4x1716 
South Serm. X. vi. (R.), All other things .. remaining in- 
yiolately the same under both covenants. 1807 Coleridge 
in Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) II. 98 All the disciples of 
Christ , . are inviolately united to him. 

Invi'olateuess. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] The 
quality of being inviolate. 

z86o Guardian No. 772. 829/1 She proclaims the inviohale- 
ness of Rome. x87x Daily Neivs ii Mar., To buy his 
withdrawal, and secure the inviolateness of the land. 

+ 1‘XLvious, a. Obs. [f. L. invi-us (f. in-', In-3 
+ via way) + -ODS.] Having no roads or ways; 
pathless, trackless. 

1622 Peacham Cotnpl. Gent. xvii. x8o Sertorxus . . could 
leap broken and Unpasseable Rockes and like invious places. 
1662 Botcer Httff. I. ill. 386 If nothing can oppugn Love, 
And Virtue invious ways can prove. 1681 H. hloRE Exp, 
Dan. i. 8 liivious and inaccessible Rocks. 

Hence t I'uvioasness. 

1710 R. Ward Life H. More 15 'Ajropta, Inviousness and 
Emptiness. 

•f I*nvious, %e, •‘vyous, -e, obs. north, and Sc. 
var. of Envious. So 'f* I'nviously adv. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan/. 263/2 Invyouse, invidus. 1483 Catjn 
Angt. 1^7/1 Invyous, emulus. 1568 Dunbar's Poems xxiii. 
heading, Be miiry and glaid..For that suffisis to anger the 
invyous. 1570 Levins Manip. 227/17 Inmouse, inuidiosus. 
1596 DALRVAfPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. xr. 462 The 
hsereiikis, quha before Jnuiouslie.. teached had [etc.]. 

+ Invi'per, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. [ad. It. 
inviperarey f. in- (In- + vipera Viper.] irons. To 
make like a viper, to fill with a viper’s nature. 

1598 Florio, Viperdre, to enuenlm, to enuiper. 1650 
Howell Girafft's Rev. Naples 1. 27 Being inviper’d as it 
^vere with blood in their eyes. 

So f luvi'perat© v. Obs. s'are^'K [-ate 3.] 
x^72~3 Marvell Reh. Tra/tsp. 11. Wks. 1776 II. 434 You 
.. infuriate and invtpcrate the nation against peaceable 
Dissenters. 

Xuvi’rile, a. [In- 3.] Unmanly, effeminate. 
1869 Lowell Caihekral 29a Ovid in Pontus, puling for 
his Rome^Of men invlrile and disnaiured dames, 
t Znviri'lity. Obs. [In- 3 .] Hffeminaev. 
x6a8 Prynne LovvloeJees 48 It sauours of Efiemmacie, 
and \vomanish inuirilitie. 1633 — sst Pt. Hisirio^vt. v. 
iii. 171 The invirility of Nero, H^iogabalus, or Sardanapalus. 
Inviron(e, -oun, obs. forms of Environ, 
Iiivi'rtuate, rare. Also f invertuate. 
[f. as next + -ATE 3.] irons, a. To make virtuous. 

b. To endow with virtue or power. 

1641 Ld. Dicby Sp. Trienn. Pari, in Rushw, Hist. Coll. 
HI. (1692) 1. 140 Where is the Legislative Authority ? . . In 
the King circled in, and mveriuated by his Parliament. 
1650 Jones Judges Judged 1x2 l-aw it self, .invirtuatelb, 
digmfielh, and autborizetli her true servants to execute her 
precepts. 1821 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag, X. 257 They 
stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them, 
tlavi'rtue, v. Obs. rare — ^. [In- 2; cf. OF. 
envertuer, -virtuer, It. iirviriuarc (Florio).] Var. 
of Envirtue, to endow with virtue. Hence 
t Iavi*rtued ppl, a. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy iv- ix. The inuertued hearbes 
haue gainst such poison power. 

Znvi'Seaut, a. Med. [ad. pr. pple. of L. 
invisedre', see next.] ‘Thickening; producing or 
promoting inviscation* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S7). 
laviscate (invi’skv’t), j'. \i.L. invisedt-f ppl. 
stem of invisedre to smear with, or snare in, bird- 
lime, f. in- (In- 2 ) + visctwi birdlime : see Viscid. 
The pa. pple, inviscat, first used, was ad. L. ifi- 
viscdt-usl\ 

1. irans. To render viscid or sticky; to mix or 
cover with, a sticky substance. 

c \e,oo Lanfrajtd 5 Cirurg. 136 (Add. MS.)_Ne J>ilke blod 
ys nojt inviscac in {>e substaunce of dure matris as he malere 
ys in apostemys, x6sy Tomlinson Rcnoits Disp. 659 
Myreol . . by its aromatical lentour, inviscates the lingers. 
x6^ tr. Bonet's Merc. Co/npit. vi. 220 When the matter of 
the Cough was inviscated and hardned. 2788 Blacden in 
Phil. Trans, LXXVIII. 289 The deposited salt, in yerj* mi- 
nute crystals, ..inviscated and kept together with a Uttlc ice, 
1822-34 Goods Study died. HI. 490 Caustic alkalies invis- 
cated m oil or lard to render them less add and corrosive. 

2. To catch, in some sticky substance, rare. 

X646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 158 It hath in 
the tongue a spongy and mucous extremity, whereby upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscates and taiigleth those insects. 
1776-96 WiTHEBiLo Brit. Plants (cd. 3) II. 433 A. .clammy 
substance like tar, in which . . insects are inviscated. 

Hence Invrscatine ppl. a. 

1822-34 Goods Stndx Med. 450 ThedifScidcy'. c£ 

conceiving how a few drachms of bland oil or a few ounces 
of gum arable,^ con be intermixed with many pounds of 
serosity, and still retain tbeirsensible quality of inviscatiug- 


sedativ^. Ibid. II. 487 It would be our duty lo. .employ 
inviscating deniulcents with oils and mucilages. 

Inviscation (invisk^^’Jsn),. [n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of inviscating or making viscid. 

2633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased n. Iii. 156 .An agglutination, 
or inviscation of the haire of the liead and beard. 2855 
Mayne Expos, Lex., Inviscaiio, a thickening and making 
viscid orsticky : inviscation. Syd. Soc. Lex., Invisca- 

tio7t,..tht mixing up of the food with the saliva and mucous 
secretion of the mouth. 

t Invi'SCerate, ppl. a. Obs. rare'-K [ad. pa. 
pple. of L. inviscerdre : see next.] Deeply fixed 
in the ‘ bowels ’ or heart. 

2648 W. Dex’out Ess. 1. xiv. § 3. 190 When man 

sigheth. .as burthened with inviscerate interests, longing lo 
put on this pure spirituall vesture of Filial! love. 

t Invi'SCerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. inviscerdre, f. (In- 2 ) + viscera entrails.] 
irans. To put into the bowels. Also Jig. To fix 
deeply in the heart or mind. 

1626 Ailkbury Passion Serm. 11 The very divels in- 
viscerated in men, at the sound of his imperiall word, yeeld 
up possession. 2648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xv. § i. 
267 Our Savior seemeth to have affected so much, the 
invisceratxng this disposition in our hearts [etc.]. 

t Inviscera'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of putting into tlie bowels ; ihe 
fact of being deeply rooted in the inward parls. 

1628 Donne .yrrm.vi. 56 All these Invisecrations of Israel 
into his owne bosome. a x6jx Ibid, cii. (ed. Alford) jV. 380 
Man is so enfeebled by the Inherence and Invisceratlon of 
original Sin as that thereby he is exposed lo every emergent 
temptation to any actual Sin. 

Invi'SCid, a. [In- 3.] Not viscid or sticky. 

In mod. Diets. 

tXnvisedftf- Ohs. rare~“'^. [?f. L. itivTs-ns 

unseen + -ED 1 .] ? Unseen, invisible. 

X597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 212 The Diamond ? why 
twas beautifull and bard, Whereto his inuis’d properties did 
tend. 


Invisibility (invizibiiiti). [ad. late L. invT- 
sihiliids (Tertull.) : see next and -ity. Cf. F. in- 
visibletS (Palsgr., 1530), invisibilite (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
invisible; incapacity of being seen. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xvii. (1634) 689 ntarg. 
Though the mvisibilltie of the body of Christ weregranted. 
2577 Deb Relat. S^ir. i. (1659) 22 She seemeth . . to enter 
into a Cloud of invisibility, and so disappear. 279.^ Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 137 Invisible by bU essence, his invisibility 
was the primeval night which |)receded time and light. 3876 
DIozley Univ. Serm. iv, 7 ’he invisibility of men’s motive, 
b. with pi . : An invisible entity. 

0x668 Sir W. Waller Z>rV. Medii. (1882) 28 Those in- 
visibilities which mortal eye hath not seen. 1895 Expositor 
Feb. 248 The invisibilities which underlie the visibilities of 
the universe. 


Invisiblo (invi'zib’l), a. {sb.) [a. F. invisible 
(13th c. in Littre), ad. L. invisibilis^ f. in- (In- 3 ) 
’k-visibilis Visible.] 

1 . That cannot be seen ; that by its nature is not 
an object of sight. 

1340 Ha.mpole Pr. Consc. 8231 How God invj*sible es, 
And unchaungeable, and endles. ci4x5 Lydc. Temple 
Glas 128 Hou pat Mars was take Of Vulcanus. .. And wik 
ke Cheynes invisible bound. 2309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxni. (Percy Soc.) 106 Though thatuungcll[sj be invysyble, 
Inpalpablc, and also celestiall. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad, ii. 137 There is yet in him another nature whose 
substance is inuisible, ouer and aboue this bodily nature 
which we see. 2638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 19 
Phidias.. had a singular abilitie to imagine things invisible. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 40 The Devil, or some 
of his invisible agents, which we cafl evil spirits. 1880 
Gcikie Phys. Geog. ii. 75 They collect in a visible form the 
ever-present invisible vapour of the air. 

b. Invisible Church bee Church 4 c. Invisible 
ink (called also sysnpathetic ink)^ : see quot. 1823 . 

1682 Boyle Human Blood rv. be, This liquor may. . 
be employed as an invisible ink. 17^ J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Sympathctical, The Writing . . which was written 
with the Invisible Ink. 2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Anttisem. 
35 An invisible ink, which requires heat, vapour, or some 
other liquid to be applied to it, to render visible what is s<> 
written. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. HI. 592 Their 
buttons contained letters written in invisible ink. 

c. Applied to associations, etc. not having a 
visible, open organization. 

1646-7 Boyle Let. to Tallents 20 Feb., The corner-stones 
of the invisible, or (as they term themselves) th^e philO" 
sophical college, do now and then honour me with their 
• Let. to Harilib 8 May, You mleresc 


company. X647 


yourself so much in the Invisible College; MAI 
Boyle B.'s Wks. 1772 I. p. xlii, The Invisible (^Uegv .. 
probably referfs] to that assembly of learned and curious 
gentlemen, who. .at length gave birth to the Royal b^ciy. 
1884 Century Mag. July 398/1 Tlie secret history of the In- 
visible Empire, as the [Ku Klux] Klan was also called. 

2, Not in sight; not to be seen at a particular 
place or time, or by a particular person. ^ 

1555 Eden Decades 239 The starre of the pole Artue, is 
there inuisible. x6ss 8ir E. Nicho^ m N. Ja/ers 
(Camden) II. 266 The letter is invisible, and hce kccp« 
it as close as hee doth [etc.]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. &E. xviu 
II. 52 The deccneiate grandsons of 1 he^osius, who were 
invisible to their subjects. 1840 L^dy C. Bury H^st. oj 
Flirt vh, Lan-ham called e»'cry day..bucl was invisible. 

3 . Too small to be discerned; imperceptible. 

2663 Hooke Micrcgr.^7 Insinuating ihcmscbcs into the 

invisible pores of the stone. 1794 Blske Songs Erter., 
Sick Rose 2 O rose,. .Tlie invisible worm .. Has found out . 
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INVITE. 


INVISIBLENESS. 

thy bcA 1873 Miss Hbolchton Nancy 1 . i. 6 The thinnest 
legs, . .the invisiblest nose, and over visihlest ears [etc.]. 

b. Invisible green, ‘ a very dark shade of green, 
approaching lo black, and not easily distinguished 
from it’ (Webster, 1S64). (Remembered in 1844.) 
B. sb. 1 . An invisible thing, person, or being. 
l 6^6 SirT. Brow.ve Pseiul. Ep; v. -vxi. s68 The practise of 
those pencils, that will describe invisibles. 174a H. Baker 
Microsc. II. 1. 63 There are as many, or even more kinds of 
these Invisibles (if I may use the Term) than of those whose 
Size is dtscernable by the naked Eye. xjSi Cowpeb Con* 
versat. 738 Such a jest as filled with hellish glee Certain 
invlsiWcs as shrewd as he. 1823 Lamb Lett. v. to Southey 
39 You are as familiar with these antiquated monastics, as 
Swedenborg.. with his invwbles. . • 

b. The invisible^ the unseen world ; the Deity, 
1781 Cowi’ER Retirement tx The Invisible in things scarce 
seen reveal'd, To whom an atom is an ample field. 1868 
Fitzgerald tr. Omat' (ed. 2) Ixxi, I sent my Soul through 
the Invisible Some letter of that After-life to spell. xSga 
Gladstone in Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 7A 1 he maintenance 
of faith in the Invisible.. .\nd by that I mean a living faith 
in a personal God. 

2 . One who denies the visible character of the 
Church (Blunt Diet. Sects 1S74) ; spec, in pi. cer- 
tain German Protestants of the i6th c. 

1852 Hook Ch. Diet. (iSyi) 400 Invisibles is a distinguish, 
ing name given to the disciples of Osiander, Flacius Illy* 
ricus, Swenkfeld, &C. 

Invisibleness (invi'zTbTnes). [f. prec. + 
-NES3.] 'i'he quality of being invisible. 

XS30 Palscr. 234/2 Invy.siblenes.se, viuliibhii. x6oi 
Cornwallis Ess. ri. xxxi. (1631) 55 The reason of Vertues 
difficulty is her invisiblenesse. 18^ Manning Strut. (1848) 

I. 181 There has been .. an inwardness and an invisibleness 
about all great movements of Christ’s Church. x866 Sat. 
Rev. 19 May 584/1 The comparative secrecy and invisible. 
ne.ss of the growth of intellectual habits. 

Invisibly (invi'zibli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly-.] 
In an invisible manner ; so that it cannot be seen ; 
imperceptibly. 

138* WvcLiP Set. lyhs. HI. 522 pat same body and blood 
in^sibtly, and not same visibely. 1405 Trevisa's Barth. 
Dt P. R. vin. xxviii. (W, de W.) X vijA Heuen byshynyth 
not in derknesse noiher by nyght. Thenne alwaye lyght 
shynyth Inuy-sibly. x^x^Pilgr.Perf. (W.deW. 1531) 219b, 
Those thynges y* he wrought inuisybly in vs at our baptym. 
1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea vi. (1652) 262 God doth 
great things sometime so invisibly, as he cannot be seen. 
Steelk TaiUr No. 138 f 2 T o be invisibly good, is as 
-like, as to be invisibly ill, Diabolical. ^ i8;8 Huxley 
Physiogr. 84 The ga.seous carbonic acid invisibly distributed 
through the surrounding atmosphere. 

tlnvi’sion, Obs. rare — ^. [In- 3 .] Want of 
vision : inability to see ; blindness of young animals. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxv. 1^4 Aiistotle .. 
computeth the time of their anopste or invision by that of 
their gestation. 

tlnvrsory. Obs. rare [Of obscure forma- 
tion ; app. based on Visoii.] (See quot.) 

1583 SxiiiiBES Auat. Abus, When they use to 

ride abrod, they haue inuisorles, or visors made of veluet. 
Iuvital}leCiuv3i'tab*l), a. [f. Invitez;. + -aVBLE.] 
That may be invited ; fit to be invited. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such lx. 165 Without being pro- 
portionately amusing and invltable. 
flnvi’tali ct. Obs. [ad. late L. invildl'is 
(Boethius), f. vi- (In- 3 ) + vitdlis Vit.vl.] Not 
vital ; having no vitality. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. i. 12 Hofman agrees with 
Galen that such (square heads] arc monstrous, rare, and 
invital. 

luvitant (imvitant). [a. F. invitatit^ pr. pple. 
of inviter to invite : see -ant 1 .] 

I . One who invites ; an inviter. 

T. Rogers Dlsp. Kiuel. Sacram. 2 The mutuall 
cartage of the invitant and hU guests, xfixx Denlson Ileav. 
Banq, 33a Could he . , entertaine a thought of equality and 
fcllow-fikc condition with the Inuitant? z8ia Examiner 
24 -t^g. 542/2 His congratulanis and dinner inviiants. 

^ 2 . erron. An invited person. 

. *®*5,J* Stephens Satyr. Ess. Avljb, When many are 
invited lo a F^st,. .Shall we condemne his libcrall act . . If 
'■hanklw'ie inviianis the same disprove ? 182a Galt Sir A. 
iyylie l.xvi. 134 He was chosen a regular invitant to all 
her p.'iriics. 

Invitation (invit^**Jon). [ad. L. invUdtion-em^ 
n. of action from invUdre toTxviTE. Cf. F, invi* 
talion (1593 in Uatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . I he action of inviting or requesting to come, 
attend, or Like part in something. 

161X CoTCR., /nvittition, an inuitaiion, or inuiting. x6i< 

J. .Steihuns Satyr. Ess. 353 ITie invitation of guests, pro- 
vtsiou of meale, . .and lus nupivall garments. 1657 R. Lico.s 
Barbiuloes (167?) Wc saw him .. at his own house, by 
his own invit.ii:on. 1711 Swift ypil. to Stella in Lett. 
(17674 111. 171 Ur. Gastrcl and I dined, by invitation, with 
the de.in of Carliilc. 1859 Tiiackekav Virgin, vii, Those 
officers who came .. on her boti'.s invitation. 

b. The spoken or written form in which a 
person is invited. 

1615 J. Stethens Aa/yr. Ess. 368 She makes every new 
inhabitant p.'ty the tribute of an invitation, before she 
spe-tkes well of him. ^ 1^ Cromwell Let. 9 Oct. in 
Carlyle^ 1 received an mvitallon from the Coramiuec of 
Estates to come to Edinburgh. 1781 Giduos Decl. 4- E. 
XNti. II. 19 'Hie invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
dUtinguislicd from commands. 1864 4. Wa^er Faith/. 
Ministry 200 TTie feast is w’aiting : the invitations are out. 

c. In the Anglican Communion Office, the ex- 


hortation immediately preceding the Confession, 
beginning ‘ Ye that do truly a.nd earnestly repent 
you of your sins’. 

X883 F. E. Warren in Prayerdik. Cosnut. (S. P. C. K.) 
106 The Invitation, Confesdon, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words are a ., distinguishing feature of the present 
Anglican Liturgy. 

td. An entertainment to which one is invited. 
Obs. rare. 

x68a T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens (1713) II. No. 57. 
io3 'J'wo chief Magistrates .. being merry at an Invitation, 
fell to Dancing. 

Jig. The presenting of attractions or induce- 
ments to come or advance ; an instance of this ; 
attraction ; inducement. 

XS98 Shaks. Merry /K. 1. uL 50, I sple entertainment in 
her ; shee discourses t shee carues: she giue.s the leere of 
inuitaiion. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 561 This terrible of 
all terribles [death], os Aristotle calleth it, hath more of In- 
vitation in it [than afirightmeiit]. 1673 Temple Obs. Unit. 
Prov. Wks, 1731 1. 62 The two first Invitations of People 
into this Country, were the Strength of their Towns, and 
Nature of their Government. 

3 . altrib.j as in invilatioit'dinner^ Jctformance^ 
one attended only by those who receive invitations. 

x8o8 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Mrs. Clarke NVks. 1812 V. 
398 For itivitalion.dinners soon grow slack. X819 Metro- 
polis I. 265 An invitation-card for a dinner party. 1699 
Daily Heuis 25 May 9/1 The invitation performance was 
an immense success. 

+ luvi'tative, Ohs. [f. L. invUdt-, ppl. 
stem of invitdre to invite -f- -IVE.] Inviting. 

1634 M. Parker Hist. Arthur Anj, The S.ixons. .having 
gotten nil tnvitative entrance into this land (which pleased 
them so well). 

+ Invita’tor. Ohs. [a. L. invitdiory agent- n. 
from invitdre to lNviTE.j * Invitee. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 2 The gentle invitatorof us 
to come and see his wonders. 1642 Declar. Lords 4* Comm, 
to Gen. Ass. Ch. Scot. 13 When invitators sh.ill be sent to 
any of them. 

II luvitatO'rinm. [medX. ; neuter sing, of L. 
invitalarius inviting, used as sb.] = In viTA'i'ORY sb. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11. 213 The appropriate 
invitatorlum, or strophe, repeated at intervals. 
IXLvitatoi^ (invoi*tatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
invltdtonus inviting, f. invitdre to invite. Cf. F. 
invitatoirel[ 

A. adj. That invites or tends to invite ; con- 
taining or conveying an invitation. 

^ 1646 R- Haillie Lett. 4* /mis. (x84x) II. 363 A cold slight 
inyitatorie letter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 304 
Hippocrates to whom the great Artaxerxes wrote an invi- 
tatory Letter. 1761 Wesley B'Trr. (1872) XU. 122, I wish 
you would give us two or three invitatory hymns. X83X 
Lamb Elia Ser. xi. Netusp. 35 Years agoy Other female whims 
followed, but none.. so mvitatory of shrewd conceits. 1834 
Neu>^ Monthly Mag. XLI. 456 The portal of a tavern, .bore 
this invitatory inscription. 

b. Eccl, Invitatory psalm ; the Fenite, Psalm 
xcv (Fulg. xciv). 

ax34o Hampole /^T tf/ftfrxeiv. i Louynge fallis till deuo- 
cioun, sange til goed cbere & delite, alsvva it is cald iiiuyta- 
tory. 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com, Prayer (1664) 32 This is an 
Invitatory psalm ; for herein we do mutually invite and call 
upon one another being come before His presence, to sing 
to the Lord. 1706 Phillips s.v., Invitatory Yerse^ i.e, a 
Verse in the Roman Church-Service that stirs up to praise 
and glorifie God. 1760-5 [see B. 2]. 

B. s6. 1 . ^^mtd.\-..invlidtdrinm.'] Aninvilation. 

1666 Leighton Charge to Clergy Wks. (1B68) 340 How 

needful is that invitatory to be often rung in our ears. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 30 July 139/1 *.\pp]y Principal' is the gram- 
matical invitatory of most of these advertising worthies. 

2 . A form 01 invitation used in religious worship. 
spec, a. The invitatory p.sa!m or Venite, b. An antiphon 
sung at matin.s before the Yenitc. In the Anglican Church, 
the versicle ‘Praise ye the t.ord’, with its response ‘The 
Lord's name be praised’. C. Any text of Scripture chosen 
for the day, and used before the Yenite. d. ‘ An antiphon 
used in the course of the binging of the Psalms, and repeated 
several times in the course of a Psalm, as well as at the 
beginning and the end ' {.Prayer Book Comment. Gloss,). 
6. An early name of the Roman introic. f. Sometimes, 
the Invitation in the Anglican Communion Office, 
145^x530 Myrr. our Leuiye 220 On Thursday at mattyns, 
the Inuyiaiory Ave tnaria. 1483 Festivall (W.deW. 1515) 
63 b, A.S he was aboute to saye our ladyes matyns, and as he 
was at the Invytaloryc (yt is Avc Mariai 1548-^ (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer^ /*. (Rubric), Then shalbe saied or 

song without any Inuiiatort this Psalmc, Ycnite cxultemus^ 
etc in Englibhc. 1641 K, Baillie Parallel Liturgy xv. 
^lasS'Bk. 10 All the Missals 1 have seen .. have never 
yenite for the introitus^ only in the Breviarle, it is the 
invitatorie for the Matias. 1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance 
Div. OJL x\2 With the same congruity is ‘praise yc the 
Lord ' assigned as an impressive invitatory to a following 
hymn calling upon the people to join not only mentally but 
vocally. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref,, For this cause be 
cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories, and such like 
things u did break the continual course of the reading of 
ihe .Scripture. 1760-5 Burn Eccl. Law (1797) ^L 347 
Invitatory was . a text of Scripture, adapted and chosen for 
the occasion of the day, and used before tlie Venite ; which 
also itself was called the invitatory psalm. x866 Direct. 
Angi. (ej, 3) 355 Our V. ‘Praise ye the Lord * with the R, is 
our present unvarying Invitatory. In the Communion Ser- 
vice the second Exhortation is the Invitatory. 

Xavite (invaiT), v. [f. F. invile-r (i5*-i6th c. 
m Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. invltare to invite.] 

1 . irans. Of a person: To ask (a person) graci- 
ously, kindly, or courteously, a. to come to {into^ 


etc.) a place or proceeding to which he is assumed 
to be pleased or willing to come. To invite one* 
self, to .announce one’s intention of coming, or say 
that one will have pleasure in being present. 

1553 S- Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Yoy. (1589) 262 If 
you shall be invited into any Lords or Rulers house to 
dinner or other parliance. 1566 Gresh.^m Jet. 15 Dec. in 
Burgon Li/e (18391 li. 184 The Duke’s (jrace hath invited 
himself to Gresham-House upon Wedensdaye next at night 
and wyll^ dyne with me upon Thursday. 1596 SressER 
F. Q, VI. ix, 16 But Meliboee. .began Him to inuilc vnlo his 
simple home. x6ix^ Bible Ecclus, xili. 9 If thou be Itiuiied 
of a mighty man, withdraw thy selfc, and so much the more 
will he inuite thee, 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Paters 
(Camdeni 225 The amb;is.sy of Titus to invite that Lord 
into Scotland. 1657 R, Ligqn Barbadoes (1673)8 He rent 
to us a very kind mebsage, inviting himself aboard our ship. 
X758 Johnson Idler No. 47 P 3 My husband was often in- 
vued to dinner. 1838 LYTTON^.rl/ictf i. vii, I was thinking, 
myself, that I should like lo invite her. 1839 Kcicihlly 
Hist. Eng. II. 43 Aske was invited to court. 

b. to do something assumed to be agreeable. 

1583 Hollyrand Campo di Fior 73 To daj-c a cerlclne 
cheese-seller invited them to eate Curdes. 16x7 Morvson 
Itin. II. 203 This gentleman was invited by the Lord Deputy 
to accompany him lo Dublin. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. ii. 
670 She thought good manners bound her to invite I'he 
stranger dame to be her guest that night, 1797 Mrs. Rao- 
CLiFFE Italian i. (1826) 5 She did not invite him to enter. 
1823 Mrs. Markham //isr. vii. (1853) 39 They.. invited 

Edward.. to ascend the throne. 1885 S. Cox E.ryVx. Scr. i. 
ii. 26, I was inviting you to speculate too curiously. 

e. To request graciously or courteously (some- 
thing) to be done by a person. 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Eks. (1879) II, 336 Nobody., 
invited our entrance. 1856 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 1. 474, 
1 invite your attention to this side of the question. 1873 
Tristram Moah ii, 22 A return^ visit was invited. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xy, I never invite confidences, :87s 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) L 70, I Wiis going lo invite the opinion 
of some older person. 

fd. To try to attract or induce. Obs. 
a 2518 HallC/iiwi., Rich. Ill 38 By prev re ' letters and 
cloked messengers, dyd sturre and Invite to ibis newe con- 
juracion, al such which [etc.]. 1556 Aurelio 4- Isab, (160S) 
Cv, She* that sholde have invitede me unto the lovinge 
faulte, 1617 Mokyson Itin. m. 1x5 They are not willingly 
invited to eate with other men. 

e. Jig. Unintentionally lo bring on (something) 
or encourage (it) to come. 

2650 Fuller P/V/<zAEp. Bed. 49 b, Others degenerating 
by their vicious courses, invited neglect and contempt upon 
themselves. x66^ Dryden lud. Emperor 11. ii, You jhreaicn 
Peace, and you invite a War. 1796 Burkc Regie, Peace 
iv. Wks, IX. Ill When we invite danger from a confidence • 
in defensive measures. 2876 J. Parker Paracl, i. .xiil. 314 
To be earnest in the cause of the 'Cross, is to invite the 
charge of fanaticism. 

2 . Of a thing: To present intJucements to (a per- 
son) to do something or proceed to a place or action. 

*533 More Debell. Wks. 993/a The law doth inuyte 

and hyre euery man lo thaccusing of the breakers of ibe 
same by gluing them the tone half of the forfailure. 

Eden Decades 307 The e.vcmples of owre fathers and prcdi- 
cessours doo inuite vs hereunto. 1625 G. Sasdvs 'Irav.u 
The Merchants removing hither, invited by the imniuniiies 
of the 'J'emple, and conveiiiencie of the place. 1667 .Milton 
P. L . II. 278 All things invite To peaceful Counsels and the 
settl'd Slate Of order. X76X Hume Hist. Eng. III. lx. 
293 There were many circumstances which invited the natives 
of Ireland to embrace the king’s parly. 1821 Bvro.n Sardan, 
I. 553 Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates: The 
hour invites, the galley U prepared. 

b. To tend to bring on ; to lie open to. 

*599 Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Livb, [It] e.isily 
corrupteth in the slomack : inviteth the Ague. 2617 Mory- 
SON Itin. III. 31 One looke invites another. 2790 Burke 
Corr, (1S44) III. 179 Though it was a far less dangerous 
measure.. it still seemed to invite discussion, 2862 Stanley 
ycxv.Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 242 The cbaracicristic.s of this period 
. .invite our. .inquiries. 

+ c. To draw to itself, attmet physically. Obs. 
x^x R, Bohuh lYind 50 If the.. Vapors have gravity 
enough., to invite them Downward. Ibid. 72 An iron 
bullet, healed, and drawn over the surface of water, that 
presently invites the ambient .Vir lo follow the same cour>& 
iSoo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 315 Did not the presence of 
soda invite lo it the acid, while the fluoric acid invites tnc 
metal. 

Xuvite (inva'rt), sh. colloq. [f. luviTE v.'. ci. 
command, request, etc.J 
1 . The act of inviting ; an invitation. 

2659 H. L’Estrance .■Hliance Div, Off. 326 Bishop 
mer . . gives him an earnest invite to Engbod, 2778 alAa 
D’ArblaY Diary (1842) I. 205 Everybody bowed and 
accepted the invite but me .. for I have no inteiuion of 
snapping at invites from the eminent. 28x8 L-'^v J\Iokcan 
Auiobivg. (1859) 39 We have refused two invites for tO*day. 
Ibid. 292 For Monday wc have bad three dinner iiivilcs. 
1825 T. Hook Mn 7 i of Many Frietuis in Sayings^ Doings 
Ser. 11. 1. 279 Adepts m every little meanness or contnvance 
likely to bring about an invitation (or, as they call it uitn 
equal good lastc, an ‘ invite '). 2883 C R. Smith Rttrosptct. 

1. 22 hir. Isaacson readily accepted the invite,^ 

f2. //. {nonce*use for rime.) Attractions, bMU. 
1615 G. Sandvs Trav.^os *I’he Lamprey swims bis 
invites [natat ad magistrum delicata murena\ ihc Bcuc 
the knowne Mullet cites. . 

t Invite, a. (or auft;.) Obs, rare. [ad. L. 
us unwilling (cf. It. invito ^against one's will , 
Florio); ori>erh. adv., unwillingly, against 

one’s will.] Unwilling(Iy) ; against one's win. 

ex45o Mirour Salutidoun 2648 He soeflVed it of 
willc and invite (^4 inaugre his] nevre the more. 
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Invited (invai'ted), ppl. a. [f. Invite v. + 
-ED 1 .] That has received an invitation. 

x 6 s 3 Hht. Mint. K» James 125 And all this once scene 
and having feasted the eyes of the Invited, was in a manner 
ihrowne away. x8zi Byros Sardaa, 11. at/ /in.f We must 
prepare To meet the invited guests, who grace our feast. 

Znvitee (invaitr). [f. Inviie v, + -ee.J One 
who is invited. 

[1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 303 It rather appears 
to be the language of the Invite than of the inviter.] 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV 1 . 156 The list of invitees being at length 
resolved on. i8da Beresf. Horn Brandreths 111 . xlvii. 233 
The other invitees had failed. 

Inviteilieilt (invai tment). Now rare, [ad. 
L. invTtdment'um an inviting, allurement, f. in- 
'vitdre to invite; cf. F. invitement (Cotgr.), It. 
jnuitamenio (Florio, 1598).] 
f 1. Inviting ; an invitalion. Obs. 

1599 B. Tonsok Cynthia's Rez\ 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 76/2 Hee 
never makes generall invitement. x 6 o 3 Golding Epit. 
Frossard iii. 162 Vppon often inuitements and embassages 
from the King of Portiigall he was come into the kingdome. 
1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 27/2 But 
be his daily gue.st without invitement, 

2 . Inducement; allurement; encouragement to 
come. 

1627 Abp. Abbot Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (16^9) 
I. 434 In the turbulency of some things I had no great m* 
vitements to draw me abroad. ax6^ Ciiarnock Attrib. 
Cod (1845) 665 What invitements could he have from lying, 
beastUne-ss, gluttony? 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise Chim- 
neysxveepers^ Unable to resist the delicious invitement to 
(repose. 

Inviter (invoi’taj). Also 6-9 -or. [f. Invite z/. 
+ -EU 1.] One who invites. 

a 1586 Sidney in. i724Wks. II. 4x0 The. .pretty 

conversation of their inviters. 2598 Fi.orio, Inuitatore^ an 
inuitor, an intreator, a bidder of any feasL X648 Milton 
Cbserv. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 561 The Subverter of true 
Religion, the Prolecterand Inviter of Irreligion and Atheism. 
i8x8 ConBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 723 William began by 
rewarding with titles and grants all his principal invitors. 
1885 Laxu Reports 15 Q. Bench Div. 318 The liability 
-created by inviting a person into premises . . in the occupation 
..of the inviter. 
b. spec, (See quot.) 

X837 Whiitock, etc. Bk. Trades{,xZ^2) 143 Either as .sales- 
men, or ‘ inviters a modern name for that class . . formerly 
known by the name of barkers^ . . that stand in the street 
•to persuade passers by to come into their shops to purchase 
^lothes. 

Invitiate (invi'JiA), a. rare. [f. In- 3 4 . Viti- 
AT£///. u:.] Without blemish ; unm«irred. 

Lowell Cathedral 169 Hers shall be The invitiate 
-iirstlmgs of experience. 

+ Invi'tiate, V, Obs, [f. med. or mod.L. in- 
•vitidt-i ppl. stem of inviiidre (cf. It. invitiare, 
Florio, 1 598), f. (In- 2) + L. vitidre to Vitiate.] 
trans. To render vicious ; to corrupt, spoil. 

1598 Florio, Inuitiarc, to crowe vitious or wicked; to 
•corrupt, to inuitiate. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Invitiate 
\inviiio\ to mar, to spoil, to dehle. 

Inviting (invoi’tiij), vbl. sb. [f. Invite v. + 
-iNGl.j The action of the vb. Invite; invitation. 

2586 .-i. Day Eng. Secretary r. (2625) 12 A siene or invit- 
ing to good ha^. 1603 Holland Plutarc/is Mor. 680 
'Courtesies and kindnesses of drinking one to another, and 
muluall invitings. 2607 Shaks. Timon iti. vi. xi He hath 
sent mee an earnest inuiting. 2618 J. Winthrop Let. to 
Jdarg, Tyr.dal 4 Apr. in Li/e .5* Lett. (1864) 1 . vii. 236 Love 
was their ensigne ; love was his invitinges. Mod, Not 
much inviting wa.s needed. 

Invi’ting, ppl. a. [i Invite v. + -ing 

1. That invites or gives an invitation. 

cx6oo Shaks. cxxiv, Thralled discontent, Whereto 

ihe inviting time our fashion calls. 2684 Bunvan Pilgr, 
iL 16 How the King of the Country .. had sent her an in- 
viting Letter to come thither. 2820 Chalmers Cong. Semi. 
(1838) II. 204 The spectacle of an inviting God, plying His 
wandering prodigal with all the tenderness of entreaty. 

2 . Attractive; alluring; tempting. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th. n. lii. 24 An inuiting eye: And yet me 
ihinkes right modest. 16^ Milton P. L. ix. 777 This 
Fruit Divine, F.Tir to the Eye, inviting to the Taste. _ 1703 
Maundrell Jonrfu Jems. (1732)43 So pleasant and invit- 
ing was its shade. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 
I. lii. 80 The Greek saddles . . do not look at all inviting. 
x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i. To let farms, a man must have 
the sense to see what will make them inviting to farmers. 

Invi’tingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
way that invites or allures ; attractively. 

2667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. 225 If he can but dress up a 
temptation to look invitingly, the business U done. 2724 
Ramsay ‘ O steer her up ’ ii, See that shining glass of claret 
How invitingly it looks. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S.^ III. 
vi. 373 .\merica, with its new acquisitions .. lay invitingly 
before him. 

lavi'tin^ess. prec. + -ness.] The 

quality of beiug alluring ; attractiveness. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 165 Elegant flowers of speech, to 
which the nature and resemblances of things, as well as 
human fancies, have an aptitude and invitingn^s. 189a 
Chicago Advance 28 Apr., Every satan's-chapci is kept., 
open and invested with all possible inviiingness. 

Invitor, -our. Sc. corrupt forms of Inventab, 
inventory. Cf. Invitoby sb/- 
*545 Aberdeen. Reg. V. 10 (Jam.) Ane inuilour. 1559 
hur^Ji Dec. Aberdeen (1844) 1 . 320 Heir followis the inuitor 
^f the said silucr work and ornamentis. 2872 W. Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xxxvii. (1873) 221 But the like o‘ 'im '11 
never be able to pay the iuvccior. 


Invitor, obs. variant of Invites. 
t I'nvitory, ■ Obs. Shortened form of In- 
VITATOBY B. 2. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 297/1 Inuitory, utoitaiorium, 2509 
Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) II. 155 And in the mornynge 
when they come to the quere The one begynneth a Fable or a 
hystory. .Taking it in stedc of the Invitoric. 2563-87 Foxc 
A. <y M. (1596) 5x3/2 Hauing a triple inuitorie, or a double, 
or els a single Inuttoric. 

Invitory, jA- Corrupt form of Inventoby sb. 

2483 Cath, Angl. 297/1 Inuitory, inuentarlum, e 2530 
H. Rhodes in Babees Bk. 66 Take an Inuitory of such 
thinges as ye take charge of, and see how it is .spente. 

Hence f Invitory v., to inventory. 

1526 in Dillon Customs 0/ Pale (1892) 86 Wracke found by 
the sea coste muste be broughte to the Lagander’s hous, and 
Invitoried. 

t Invi'treate, v. Obs. rare In 6-7 -into, 
[f. med.L. invilredre (Du Cange\ or It. invelriarCf 
f. glassy : see -ate 3 ,] irons. To glaze. 

2598 Florio, Inuetriare, to glaze, to calcinat, or inui- 
triate. Ibid,^ Inuetriato^ glased . . inuitriatcd. 

So t InvLtreable (-iable) = Invitrifiable. 

1794 Sullivan V'iew Nat. \. 450 In ilre, it is invitriable 
per se. 

Invitress (invai tres). [f. Inviteu -f -ess.] 
A female inviter. 

26x7 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 364 Could Marcella, and 
her inuitrcsses, see these things without a figure? 1842 
J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 111 . 275 The disgusted looks 
of the husband of his invurcss. Smedley L. Arundel 

xxxvii. 281 ‘Dear me, how dreadfully provoking!’ sighed 
the perplexed ‘ invitress’. 

Invitrifiable (invi*trif 3 i,ab*l), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be vitrified or converted into glass. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) L 120 Maquer found the 
purest gypsum invitrifiable by solar heat. 

t lavi’Vid, a, Obs. r,are. [In- 3.] Not vivid. 

2673 Sir P. Wyche Short Relai. Nile 27 A pale invivid 
colour, nearer white than ash colour. 

Invocable (i*nv^kab*l), a, rare. [ad. L. type 
*invocdbil‘is^ f. invoed-re to Invoke ; see -able.] 
Capable of being invoked or called upon. 

2839 Bailey Festus vi. (1852) 78 The vLible form of some 
obedient sprite Or invocable angel. 1857 H. H. Wilson ir. 
IpiiC’Veda III. 463 Who hast been invocable of old. 
I'llVOCaut. [ad. L. invocdnt'Cm-, pr. pple. of 
invoedre to Invoke.] One who invokes. 

2752 y Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. 33 He reveals 
to the invocant what he has taken so much pains to know. 
2893 Atkinson in Kath. Simpson Jeante o' Biggersdale 
Pref. 8 The invocant took care not to wait for tt. 

Invocate (imvij^k^'t), v. Now rare. ff. L. in- 
vocal-, ppl, stem of invoedre to Invoke. The pa. 
pple. invocate, first used, was ad. L. invoedt-ns^ 

1 . irons. « Invoke. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 219 b, Thy holy name 
is inuocate & named vpon vs. ^ 1537 hist. Chr, Man, Creed 
Art. vi. 45 Whensoever 1 do invocate and call upon him 
[Christ] in right faith and hope, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxviii, 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth Then those 
old nine which rimers inuocate. 2738 Wesley Ps, xviir, 
ii, Still will I invocate his Name. 1848 Keblc Serm. x. 
272 That offering for sin., which the Holy Spirit, duly 
iiivocaced, descends upon. 

1 2 . intr. To make invocation ; to call in prayer 
{on or upoti). Obs. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii, 59 They stoned Stephen 
invocating, and saying : Lord lesus, receive my spirit. 
2593 Drayton Idea 535 Some call on Heaven, some mvo- 
cate on Hell. 2601 Hol^nd Pliny II. 297 We obscrue 
a peculiar adoration, and inuocat vpon the Greekish god- 
desse of vengeance Nemesis. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(cd. 2) 256 After that houre to daybreake tis held an un- 
godly thing to invocate. 1802 H. Martin Helen o/Glenross 
IV. 25s With the shriek of madness she invocated. 

Hence I nvocated ppl. a . ; I'nvocating vbl. sb. 

2585-7 T, Rogers 31) Art. (1607)226 In these days pro- 
testant churches utterly condemn the invocating of, or 
praying unto, any creatures whatsoever. 2672 Milton 
Samson 575 Till .. oft-iiivoc.Tted death H.TSten the welcome 
end of all my pains. 1746 Smollett Reproo/ 200 Peace to 
that gentle soul that could deny His invocated voice to fill 
the cry. 

Invocation (invt?k^‘*j3n). Also 5 yn-. [a. 
OF. invocation, -cion, -cinn (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. invocdtidit'Cin, n. of action from 
invoedre to Invoke,] 

1 . The action or an act of invoking or calling 
upon (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer or attestation ; 
supplication, or an act or form of supplication, for 
aid or protection. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 306 Or he |?c teropil .suld 
.. Of dame diane gcre Ryve done Of criste thru Invoca- 
cione. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 67, I well make invoca- 
tion . . Unto the god of sleepe aoone. 2433 Lyoc. A'. Ed- 
mund II. 002 The lord of lordys .. Herdc .. iher Inuoca- 
cioun And gaff hem comfort of that they stood in dreed. 
*S 37 B^t. Chr. Man, 3rd Commandm.,'\io pray to saints to 
be intercessors with us and for us to our Lord for our suits 
..so that we make no invocation of them [1543 Necess, Doct. 
so that we esteem not or worship not them as givers of those 
gifts, but as intercessors for the same] is lawful and allowed 
by the Catholic Church. 2554 m Strype Ecct. Mem. (2721) 
III. App. xvii- 43 We dUallow invocation or prayer to 
saints departed this life. 2607 E. Grimsto.se tr. Coutart’s 
Mem. Hist. 337 He . . ycelded up the gh^t in the invo- 
cation of the name of God. 16^ Jer. Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery ^Vks. 2847-51 VI. 489 Invocation of Saints : which 
if it be no more than a mere desire for them to pray for us, 
why Is it expressed In their public offices in words that 


differ not from our prayers to God? 2673 True IV^orship 
God 52 It i.s a piece ot Religious worship, a.^ every Vow 
made to God is, implying an Invocation of God to judge 
according to the Truth or Falshood of what we promise. 
27B* PRiESTLEY C<?rr«//. Chr. I. iv,35o This does not imply 
a direct invocation. X863MARY Howitt F, Bremer's Greece 
II. xix. 212 The Greek new year’s wishes for the present 
year contain a fervent invocation to Pho:bus to protect their 
Majesties. 2899 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 274 We use the phrase 
‘invocation of saints 'in the sense ordinarily attached to it 
at the pre.sent time : namely, to denote the practice of re- 
l^uesting departed saints for the help of their prayers to 

b. Eccl. A form of invocatory prayer, as part 
of a public religious service. Also, The name or 
appellation used in invoking a divinity, etc. 

spec. The petitions addressed to each person of the God- 
head and^ to the Trinity, which form the opening part of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Litanies (including, in 
the latter case, petitions to saints also) ; also, the third part 
of the prayer of consecration in the Communion Office of 
the Nonjurors of 2718, and in the Office of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church of 1764, whence also in the American 
Book of Common Prayer. 

2827 Southey Penins, lyar II. 682 The Valencmns im- 
puted their deliverance. .to. the Virgin, under her invoca- 
tion of Marla Santissima de Jos Des.Tmparados. 2852 Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1872) 400 'I'he commencing part of the Litany, 
containing the invocation of each person of the Godhead, 
severally,ofthe Blessed Trinity in Unity. 1852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna Intrcd. 35 A newinvoc.Tiion was now added 
to her Litany, under the title oi Auxilium ChrisUanorum. 

2 . The action or an act of conjuring or summon- 
ing a devil or spirit by incantation ; an incanta- 
tion or magical formula used for this or a similar 
purpose; a charm, spell, 

2390 Gower Con/. III. 46 Babylla .. With Cemes .. He 
traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his invocation. 
2483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 130 b/2 He was taught in the arte 
of enchauntement and of thynuocacions of feendes. 2542 
Act 33 Hen. Fill, c. 8 Sondrie persons . . practised inuo- 
cacions and coniuracions of spirites. x6oo Shaks. .- 1 . Y. L. 
II. v. 61 ’Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools into a circle. 
2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1624) 444 Themselves renuing 
their former invocation, and the Divell entring into this 
man, causeth him to write. 2867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. 
vi. (1875) 68 The sorcerers . . yelled incessant invocations to 
the spirits. 

3 . AdmiraUy Prize Erocedttre, The calling in of 
papers or evidence from another case : see Invoke 
V. f,. 

2806 Sir C. Robinson Admiralty Re/. VI. 255 In the 
practice oflnvokingevtdence from other causes', ic had been 
the rule not to permit invocation from any case till that 
cause had been heard. 1828 Wehsier s.v., A judicial call, 
demand, or order ; as tlie invocation of papers or evidence 
into a court, 

Invocative (invp-kativ, i nva^kv'tiv), a. [f. L. 

invocat-, ppl. slem of invoeSre to Ihvoke + -IVE.] 
Characterized by invocation ; invocatory. 
xZzi Examiner 3Zilt Two thousand lines of blank verse 

I purely invocative. 2852 E. B. Elliott Horoe Apoc.(\%t2) 
1.481 Ihe voice invocative of judgment. 

I I’nvocator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form f. 
j invoedre to Invoke : cf. F. invocateur (Godef. 

[ Compl,).'] One who invokes, an invoker. 

2604 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 47 That he is, 
or hath bin a Conjurer, or Caller, or Invocator of divels. 
a 1642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) i6x Conjurors, 
Witches, Necromancies, Znvocators of Devils. 

Invocatory (invpkatari, i’nvok^hari), a. [f. 
L. invoedre, invoedi- (see above) + -ouy; cf. F. 
invocatoire (Litlre).] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or used in, invocation. 

1692 Hickrs Apol. Neio Separ. 21 In the invocatory part 
of any Collect in the Liturgy. 2845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Developin. 365 The Eastern Church .seemed to consider the 
consecration of the elements., to He in the invocatory 
prayer. 2855 Housch. lYords XII. 407 A volley of strange 
nasal sounds, imprecatory and invocatory. 1892 Lounsbury 
Stud. Chaucer II. iv. X02 The invocatory phrases which are 
among those ofienest occurring . . in the poet’s works. 

Invoice (i'nvois), sb. Also 7 envoico, 7-8 in- 
voyce, [app. orig. = invoyes, pi. of Invoy, corresp. 
to 16th c. F. envoy (now envoi'', f. envoyer to send : 
cf. F. lettre (/envoi letter of consignment, invoice. 

Infercntially, this derivation is satisfactory, both as to 
meaning and form. In- from F, and earlier Eng. en- is 
usual; and the writing of -ce for the plural -s is found In 
other words, as dice, mice. Pence, in some of which also, as 
accidence, bodice, dace, tpice^ the resulting form is treated 
as a singular. But the historical record is not complete : the 
examples of invoy, invoyes, arc scanty and not very early, 
and an earlier envoy in this sense is not exemplified.] 

A list of the particular items of goods shipped or 
sent to a factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. 

1560 Let. in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. ao 3 We haue laden .. 
twenty seuen pipes of bastards .Tnd seckcs,as by the inuoiecs 
herewith inclosed may appeare. 1622 M alvnes A nc. Law- 
Merch. 114 Jf a F.'ictor, by a Letter of aduice, or by an 
Inuoyce of commodities whicli the Merchant scndclh, doe 
make a short cntric into the Custome hou^ 2628 Woodall 
Viaticum lo The pills in the inuoyce of ihts Chest. 2670 
Blovht Law Diet., Invoice,.. a particular of the value, 
custom, and charges of any goods sent by a Merchant in 
another mans Ship, and consign’d to a Factor or correspon- 
dent in another Country. 2687 Lovell tr. Thevenct s 
Tra-’. nr. 211 The Dutch set the price, and wrote a List 
or Envoice of them, with the price on the Margin. 2809 
R. Langford Intrad, Trade 60 Inland Invoices arc some- 
times distinguished as buying or selling Invoices. 2840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (iSSj) 532 When the ablest servants 
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of the English Company were busied only about invoices 
and bills of lading. 

b. loosely* A consignment of invoiced goods. 

x88i P. S. Robinson Under Die PunkaJi 39 Here and there, 

monster fungi clustered, like a condemned invoice of um- 
brellas and parasols. 

c. atlrib.y as invoice-hooh^ prlce^ 'weighty etc. 

1678 J, Vernon Coniptingho. 14 Some take the Tare as 

it is marked upon the several Casks, and that is called 
Invoice Tare^ or Tare according to Factory. 1706 Phillips, 
Invoice-Tare^ the Tare or Weight of the Cask, Bag, etc. 
In which Goods are put, mention’d in the Invoice, or 
Factor’s Account. 1812 J. Sm\th Praci. o/Cnstoms (1821) 

Q Slogadore Tare is commonly reduced to British pounds 
by adding 20 per cent.-., to the Invoice weight. J849 
Freese Comm. Classdk, jox The Invoice-Book^ in which are 
copied the Invoices received from, and sent abroad. It is 
.. not unusual to have separate books for the two— then 
called ‘ Inward Invoice-Book’, and 'Outward Invoice-Book’. 
1864 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Did you buy these per invoice price 
or retail? 

Xnvoice (imvois), V. [f. prec. sbj irans. To 
make an invoice of, to enter in an invoice. Hence 
I'nvoiced///. a., I’nvoicing vbl. sb. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India »$• P, 88 When they are pub- 
llckly Invoiced, it will be at their own Wills to make their 
Bargains. xSoo Mrq. Wellesley in Owen DesA (1877) 650 
They should be invoiced at a reasonable ana just price. 
i8ss Browning Old Put. in Florence xxxii, No parcel that 
needs invoicing. 1883 Stubbs' Mercantile Circular 31 Oct. 
gSo/t You can recover the amount .. from your customer, 
presuming you invoiced to him. i883 Daily Nexvs^ 6 June 
3/1 To impose on bottled sparkling wines of the invoiced 
value of over sor. a dozen an additional duty of 54. 
Invoke (invo^i'k), V. Also 5 iii.voq.ue, 6 en- 
voke, 7 invoak. [a. F. invoqiie^r ( 12 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. invocare to call upon, esp. 
as a ivitness or for aid; lo implore; to call by 
name, f. in- (In- 2 ) + voedre to call.] 

1. trails. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer 
or as a'ivitness ; to appeal to for aid or protection ; 
to summon or invite in prayer. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 88 She inuoqued and called 
ihre tymes by bidous wordes tbre hundred goddes infernall, 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. T, Since I have envoked 
thee Lett me Lord thy succour see, a 1633 Austin Medit. 
(1635) 256 As wee must not Invoke them [angelsl, so much 
lesse must we adore or worship them, 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. I. X45 Ye Swains, invoke the Pow’rs who rule the 
Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry. 1777 Watson 
Philip //(1839) 1x7 In witness of this our league, we in- 
voke the holy name of the living God. x88^ Athenceum 
sx Mar. ^69/3 Apollo, then, is Invoked in this passage as 
an avenging victor. 

b. To appeal to, in confirmation of something. 
1851 Gladstone Glean. (1879) VI. xxbc. xo, I cannot here 
do better than invoke the authority of HooKer. 

2. To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion ; to conjure ; also Jig. (Cf. Conjore 9 .) 

z6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. ii, Invoking all the 
spirits of the graves To tell me. 1838 Lytton Leila t. ii, 

I can invoke and conjure up those whose eyes are more 
piercing, whose natures are more gifted. 1848 — Harold 
VIII. iv, Thou shalt stand by. my side while I invoke the 
phantom. x86a Hook Lives Alps. II. ii. X32 Thus was the 
science of architecture invoked. 

b. To utter (a sacred name) in invocation. 

1598 Fryer Aec. E. India ^ P. 262 His Namfc being in- 
voked wheh^ any Commendable or Famous Action is per- 
formed; Shauj Abas, ox ShabaSfZs, we are wont to 

say, Well done. a 2704 T. Brou-n Sat. Wks. 1730 

1. 65 Wrinkled witches, when they truck with hell, Invoke 
tW name, and use it for a spell 

3. To call upon, or call to (a person) to come or 
to do something. 

X697 Drvdes Virg. Georg, iv. 762 Ev’n then his trembling 
Tongue invok’d bis Bride; With his last Voice, Eurydice, 
he ciy’d. 1878 M^que Poets 213 All things In youth and 
lovclmess to love invoke us. 

4. To call for (a thing) with earnest entreaty ; to 
make supplication for, to implore. 

X617 Moryson liin, in. x^6 Upon condition that my In- 
yiicr would be my protection from large drinking, which 
I was many limes forced to invoke. 1773 Han. Moke 
t *36 Then let us, Power Supreme 1 thy 

will udore, Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy power, 
1832 W. Living Alhambra 1. 58 The spirits . . who nightly 
haunt the scene of their suflering, and invoke the vengeance 
of Heaven on their destroyer. 1863 Grote Plato I. liL lao 
Hts advice was rcspcctrully invoked. 

6 . Admiralty Prize Procedure. To call in evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a sister 
ship of the same owners, etc. 

xBoa Sitt C Robinson Admiralty Rep, IV. 167 Laurence 
..objected that It wm not admissible,' according to the rules 
of evidence, to invoke deposilions from oiber cases. x8i7 
Wheaton Kep. (U. S. Supreme Crt.) II. App, Note i. 23 
Papers found on board another captured skip may be in- 
voked into the cause .. but the authenticity 01 papers thus 
invoked must be verified by afiidavii. xSiSSVEBSTER s.v. 
To order, to call judicially; as to invoke dcpcoitions or 
evidence into a court. 

Hence Invo’ked ///. a. \ Invo'kine vhl. sb. and 

x6ix FLomo.Inuocatione, an tnuoking or calling vpon for 
aide. 2631 MiLSos Eplt, Marehtoness IPinehesier ig The 
god that slu at marriage-feast ; He at their jnvoldng came. 
1801 ILvnken I/isi. France 1. i. iii. 85 Afraid .. of ihe ven- 
geance of these invoked tutekiry saints. 1834 J. H. New- 
man in Lynt Aposi., Rest (1849) 63 Wc may not stir the 
heaven of their repose By rude invoking voice. 

Involcer (inViTa-koj). [-kuI.] One who invokes. 

a 1649 Drummond ok HAvrtii.SkiamiXchla Wks.(i7ii) 199 


Ve are mass-mongers . . worshippers of images. Invokers of. 
the defunct sain^ 183* Lytton Godolphin xxviii. (1877) 
XS5 This image will be placed under the head of the invoker. 
1865 Jkl, Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 190 The invokers of 
reason against custom.- 

fl’nvolate, v. Obs. rare~"°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. involdre to fly into or upon, f. + 

voldre to fly.] irans. To fly into or upon. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inuolate, to file into some place. 

Involatile (inv^-latail), a. [IK- 3.] 
fl. Not flying, wingless. Obs. 

1659 D. Pell Imhr. Sea 232 The Involatile creatures . . 
viz. l3eer, Wolves, Beares, etc. which would, if winged .. 
bee gone. 

2. Not volatile ; incapable of being vaporized. 
x8d9 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. i Feb. 2^1 One or more of 
the substances into which the waves of light break up com- 
pound molecules are comparatively involatile. 

i' luvola'tioil. Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
Involate.] a. A flying into or upon. b. A seizing 
by or as by robbery, plunder. 

1658 Phillips, Invoiation, a flying into, a x68o Butler 
Rem. (1759) 1. 407 The Dr. . . adventured . . to invade it by 
Surreption and Invoiation. 

f InvoTuble, a- Obs. rare. £ad. late L, /;/- 
volubilis (Ambrosius, c 375 ), f. (In- 3) 4 - volu~ 
bills able to be turned round, mutable, f. volv^^e 
to roll, turn round.] 

1. That cannot turn or change ; immutable. 

xfix4 Sylvester Lit. Bartas 1. i6x Even Thee, the Cause 

of Causes: Sourse of all,.. Infallible, involuble, insensible. 

2. Incapable of being rolled up. 

^ 1654 Hobbes Lib. <5- Nee. Wks. 1840 IV. 234 Vast and 
Involuble volumes concerning predestination fete.]. 

Juvolncel (invp*li//sel). Bot. Formerly -ell. 
[ad. raod.L. involucellttm, (also in Eng. use), dim. 
of Involucbum. Cf. F. involucelle (Littre).] A 
whorl of bracts surrounding one of the divisions in 
an inflorescence ; a partial or secondary involucre. 
a. in L. form involucelltim. 

*7^5 J- Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Invohicclluvi, a partial 
Involucrum, 1776-96 Withering .^rxV. Plants{eA. 3) II, 449 
Umbel with sspokes. .involucelta egg-shaped. 1830 Lindlev 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 76 Apetalous dicotyledons, with . . a calycine 
involuceltum to the female or hermaphrodite flowers. 

Ih Eng. form involucel. 

x8o4 Med. Jiml, XII. 368 Involucell, reaching half way 
round, thre^-leaved, bent downwards. x8o6 Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 145 ChaerophyUum .. Involucells reflexed, •concave. 
1870 Hooker Flora 183 Scabiosa .. calyx-tube com 
traded at the top, included in the tubular involucel. 

Involnce'Uate, a. Sat. [ad. mod.L. involu- 
eellalus: see InvoluceL and -ate 3.] Furnished 
with involucels. So InTolttce'llated a. 

1838 Wedster, surrounded Svith involucels. 

Barton, 1880 Gray Simet. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/1. 

luvolticral (involi«-kral), a. Bot. [f. L. in- 
volucr-um Ikvomicbe + -al. So in aiod.F.] Of 
or pertaining to an involucre. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 Outer involucral 
.scales lanceolate. xSsy H. Miller Test. Rocks xi. 480 The 
involucral appendages of the hazel-nut. xSTa Oliver Eleni. 
Bot. u. 187 The white involucral bracts of Dwarf Cornel. 
Involucrate (invoVle'kret), a. Bot. [ad, mod. 
L. involncrdt'us, f, involucr-nin ; see -ate 2,] Fur- 
nished with an involucre. So Involu'crated a, 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 35 Monadelphous stamens 
and involucrated flowers. 1847 Craig, Involucrate. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 299 FIowcis in involucrate umbels. 

Involu'crating, ppl. a. Bot. rare. [As if from 
a vb, Involucrate’. cf. involucrated^ Forming an 
involucre, 

2830 Lindley* Syst, Bot, 51 Flowers.. naked, or with 

large involucrating bractem- 

Xnvolucre (.rnvdlb/kw). \y.lF. involucre (1545 
in Hatz.-Darra.), ad, L. involiicrum,'] 

1, That Yvhich envelops or enwraps; a case, 
covering, enY'elope ; spec, in Anai., a membranous 
enY’elopc, as the pericardium. 

'2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 Pericardon {whiche i.s the 
Inuolucre of the hart). 1822-34 Good's^ Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I. 29 The involucres of the teeth are their gums, membranes, 
and sockets or alveoli. 

. yfg’. 1873 Earle Toupiei^^. a) § 196 TheY’crb 
*1$ the central representative and ^us of that predicative 
force.. which in the interjection is ivrapped round and en- 
folded witli an involucre of emotion. x8^ d/bnr/j June 6co j 
To distinguUh the emotional substance of religion from its ' 
intellectual inY'oIucre. 

2, Bot, A whorl or rosette of bracts surrounding 
an inflorescence, or at the base of an umbel. 

Also b. In ferns, sometimes applied to the induslum. 

C. in liverworts, a sheath of tissue surrounding the female 
sexual organs, d. In fungi, the velum. Partial' inz'o- 
/wrr^silNvoLUCEL. See also 1 nvolucro.m s.^ 

*794 Marty'N Ronsseatt’s Bot. v. 56 'I’his set of small 
leaves or folioles is called the involucre. x8oo Asiatic Ann. 
Reg.i Misc. Tr, 165/1 Flowers, .in umbclls. .Involucre many 
leaved, the ieas'cs toothed. 2845 Li.suley Seh. Bot. 1. 
(1S5S) XX When many bracts are collected in a whorl round 
Several flowers they form an involucre.^ 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flou'er. PL VI. 146 The indusium .. In some few of our 
native species, as in lUcTilmy Ferns,, .is cup-shaped,. .it is 
then often called an involucre. 1875 Bksnbtt & 

Sachs' Bot. 303 The surrounding tissue of the ihallus divides 
repeatedly and grows into an involucre which is arched 
upwards and through which the elongating sporogoniuiu 
afterward* pudies its way. Ibid. 306. 

3, Zool. »Inyolucuom. 3 . 


I-nvolucred (-I’wksid), a. rare. [f. prec, + 
-ED 2.] Furnished with an iavolucre; Involucrate. 

1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 62 Comus .. umb. axiilarv 
peduncled, involucred. x8xx A. T. Thomson Lond, ZJ/jV 
(1818) 97 Cephaelis.. Flowers in an in\-olucrcd head. 

Involu'cret. Bot. rare, [-et diminutuV] « 
Involucel. 

1796 Martyn Lang. Bot. (ed. 2), Involuccllum, an In- 
volucret. A little or partial involucre. 1806 Galpine Brit 
Bot. 126 Involucrets as long as the flowCerj Icafl[elsJ. 

Involuxriform, a. [ad. mod.L. iiivoiilen- 
formdsy f. involucr-um Involucre : see -FuRjr.] 
Having the form of an involucre. 

1851 T. Moore Brit. Ferns (1864) 20 IPoodsiassDorsdl. 
fruited Ferns, having the indusia involucrifonn, i.e., at- 
tached beneath the son, and divided at the margin into 
hair-like incurved segments. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 10 
Winter Aconite. .Radical leaves palmate, cauline ivhorled 
and involucriform. 


tlnvolu’crous, «. Obs. rare~\ [f. L. in- 
volilcr-iim (see next) + -ous.] CoYerefl up, veiled. 

1622 H, Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. n. (2637) ^7 So iavo* 
lucrous and hidden are Gods etemall projects. 

II Involucruin (invol'77-kr2m). PI. -a. [L, 
wrapper, covering, envelope ; f. involvere to en- 
wrap, envelop. Involve.] 

1. Outer covering, envelope; covering membmue; 
■= Involucre i. 

ax^7 Half. Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 299 By this mtaas 
the Earth was not at all conspicuous, but involved in an 
involucrum of Water. 1822-^4 Goaf s Study Jilcd.itd.^) 
IV. x86 Fragments of a fetus, which, .have sometimes beta 
surrounded by an adscltitious involucrum. 2843 J. G. 
Wilkinson Swedenborg's A nivt. Kingd. I. i. x8 Ihe tongue 
is principally composed of small muscles, of nen'ous invo- 
lucra or membranes, and of fat. 

2. Bot, = Involucre 2 . 

X7S3 Cha.mbers Cycl. Supp. s. v., The Involucrum consists 
of a multitude of little leaves disposed in a radiated manner. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. ix When it sur- 
rounds the base of the Umbel, it is called the goieral In- 
volucrum ; but, when it surrounds the base of an Unibellule, 
or little Umbel, it is called the partial Involucrum, or 
Involucellum. 1859' Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1872) 116 'Ihese 
dififerences have sometimes been attributed to the pressure 
of the involucra on the florets. 

3. Zool. A kind of sheath about the base of the 
thread-cells of acalepbs. 

2877 Huxley Auat, Inv. Anim. iii. 14J In this stote it h 
invested by an involucrum, which surrounds Its base, > 

Involiime, variant of Envolumb v., Obs.^ 

+ Invo'liiment. Obs, [ad. late L. involii^ 
ment-um (Vulgate), wrapper, f. involvSre to In- 
volve : see -ment.] An envelope, covering. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vin. 200 The h-ard hlembran 
is both to the brayne an inuolfujment, as also an apt proppe. 
2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 278 That same lenuious 
involument is Mace. 


Involuntarily (invp-12ntarlli), adv. [f. as 

ne.vt + -Lv3.j In an involuntary manner; without 
exercise or co-operation of the will, 

2562 Bulleyn De/.agst.Rickness, Bk. Sicke w/f«8ia,If 
the paciente. .Yvepe inuoluntarily without cause. ^ 1665 1- 
hlALL Offer F. Help 36 He that suffers involuntarily, -s^l* 
neither have acceptance nor reward. 1852 G._\Vilson LjU 
Reid v. 93 We execute many movements involuntan])'* 
x86o Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vi. § 316, I was in* 
voluntarily led from one research to another. 

Xnvo’liuxtaariiiess. [L next 4 - -ness.] The 
quality of being involuntary. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, vii. (1654) 56,^ I apprehend 
there is not an absolute involuntarincsse in this engagement 
but a mixt one. x8xa Shelley Address Pr. Wks. x888 I, 
260 The religious fieedoni which the inY'oluntariness of faiin 
ought to have taught all monopolbts of Heaven lon?» 
ago, that every one had a right to posses.--. 1875 JowetT 
Plato (ed. a) 1. 344 The Socralic doctrine of the involun- 
t.iriness of evil. 

Involuntary (invp-liiHtari), a. _ [ufl- L- 
voluntdri'US, f. in- (In- 3) + voliintdrius Volu*v- 
TARY: cf. F. involontaire ( 14 th c., Oresme).] 

1. Not voluntary ; done or happening without 
exercise orYvithout co*operation of thewiU ; not 
doneYvillingly or by choice; independent of volition, 
unintentional. 

iS3x Elyot Gov. hi. i, Intermedlynge invoIunLiry som* 
tyme is priucly done, as stelynge, auouiry, poisonyng, mu • 
hede. .somtyme it is violent, as b.iiry, open niurore anu 
manslaughter. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlv. 505 hocnix.. 
stoppeth. .the inuoiunlaric running of vrine. x6zot>J‘At^c^' 
Div. Logike 57 No pure involuntaric, or mccrc yioIcnKO‘y 
pellcd action is a sinne. 175* Johnson 

Kxx Sometimes unexpected flashes of instruction were Mju 

out by. .an involuntary concurrence of Ideas. 1872 i'*." . 
Emotions i. 37 Another familiar instance of a rcU** nf 

the involuntary* closing of the eyelids when the surtacc 
the eye is touched. . _ . 

b. Physiol, Conccrnetl in bodily actions or pro- 
cesses which are independent of the will. 

1840 K. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (2842) 130 
divided into two great classes, voluntary and v 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Ilnvolun/ary] nerves, the nerv cs w meu 
simply involuntary muscles. 

2. Unwilling (f to do something). 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chintrg. ‘iijt ® ^ 
our selves involuntary to Uclpc the one the otner. /v 
Poi-E Dune. iv. 82 The galh'ring number, as u moves aio.»;>. 
Involves .a vast involuntary throng. , 

in-volxmtary {Miuii ) : sec Volunt.viiv sh. 



INVOIiTJNTO-MOTOBY, 

Invodunto-mo’tory, a. Physiol, [f. In- 
VOLUNT-ABY + MoTOBY *. cf. voltintO'iHotory^ Per- 
taining to or characterized by involuntary motion ; 
spec, applied, after Remak, to the inner division of 
the mesoblast, othenvise called the splanchnopleure. 

1878 Allen Thomson in EncycL Brit, VllI, 167/2 The 
inner division, the involunto*motory, corresponding to the 
visceral wall or splanchno-pleure. 

Involup, obs. form of Envelope v. 
Xnvolutaut (invd^l’/r'i^t). Math, [f. L. ?«- 
volut-, ppl. stem of involvere to Involve + -ant : 
see Involution 6 a, and cf. determinant^ etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1890 Taber in Proc. Land. Math, Soc, XXII. 73 The 
involutant of 7/r, », two matrices of order u, is the resultant 
of the scalar equations obtained by equating to zero a 
linear function with scalar coehrcients of the u- matrices 
which result from multiplying i, into 

Involute (rnvtyii«t), a. and sh, [ad. L. invo^ 
hit’ us f -ut/ff pa. pple. of involvere to roll in or up, 
Involve.] 

• A. adj, 1, Involved; entangled; intricate; 
t hidden, obscure {pbsl), 

1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. in. x. 101 They import an in- 
volute Speech or obscure question. 1690 Norris Beati- 
tudes (1692) 10 £arthly*mindedncss .. was really forbidden 
according to the more retired and involute Sense of the Law. 
3837 Carlyle Diam. Neckl. xvi. in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 190 
This most involute of Lies is finally winded off, a 1849 Poe 
Murders in Rue Morgue Wks, 1865 1 . 179 ? 2 The possible 
moves [in chess] being not only manifold, but involute, the 
chances of such oversight are multiplied. 2889 Lengm, Mag. 
Oct. 590 We all know good novels which are complex, 
involute, tortuous. 

2. Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral ; spec, in 
Conch. Having the whorls wound closely round 
the axis, and nearly or wholly concealing it. 

1662 Lovell Hist. Anint. ^ Min. Introd., III. Fishes, 
which are, 1. hlarine .. or testaceous, and are turbinate, 
which are either involute, as the Nautilus. .or orbicular, as 
the Welke. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 62 Bulla., 
body behind covered by an external oval involute shell. 
1851-6 Woodward Moltusca 77 Shell placed vertically in 
the posterior p.art of the body, with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventral side. 1856-8 W, Clark der HoevetCs 
Zool. 1 . 389 Mouth with involute spiral tongue, composed of 
protracted maxillm. 

3 . Bot. Rolled inwards at the edges. 

3760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, iii. xvi. (1765) 206 Involute, 
rowled in ; when their lateral Margins are rowled spirally 
inwards on both sides. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot, 40 L[eaves] 
involute, pungent. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 244 Entire 
petals involute in sstivation. z 83 o Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 
I 2, 333 Leaves are as to the mode of packing. . Involute, 
both margins rolled toward the midrib on the upper face. 

4. Geom. Involute figure ot curve’. — B. 2 . Obs, 
Of a tooth in a cog-wheel; Having its working 
face in the form of an involute. 

3706 Phillips, Involute and Evolute Figures. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 642/2 Involute Figure or Curve, is 
that which is traced out by the outer extremity of a string 
as it is folded or wrapped upon another figure, or as it is un- 
wound from off it. 3884 F. J, Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 
125 Wheels with involute teeth, .are now rarely used. 

B, sb. 1. Something involved or entangled, rare. 
1845 De Qoincev Snsp. de Prof. 1. Wks. 1863 XIV, 13 
Far more of our deepest feelings . . pa.ss to us as involutes 
(if I may coin that word) in compound experiences incap- 
able of being disentangled, than ever reach us directly. 
1850 — Ibid. 121 One of those many important cases which 
elsewhere 1 have called involutes of human sensibility. 

2. Geom. A curve such as would be traced out 
by the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wrapped (being still kept stretched) from a given 
curve in the plane of that curve ; the locus of a 
point in a straight line which rolls without sliding 
on a given curve. Correlative to Evolute, 

, 1796 'Kmttoh Math. 1 . 642/2 The Involute of acycloid, 

is also a cycloid equal to the former. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. P/lit. \. I. § 17 If a flexible and inextensible string be 
fixed at one point of a plane curve, and stretched along the 
curve, and be then unwound in the plane of the curve, its 
extremity will describe an Involute of the curve. 1881 
Routledge Science ii. 44 Apollonius treated also of invo- 
lutes and evolutes. Ibid. ix. 208 Huyghens . . discovered 
another curious property of the cycloid, and introduced a 
new idea into geometry, namely, that of the involutes. 
Hence I'nvolutely adv., in an involved manner. 
x68i H. More Exp, Dan. \i. 226 The sense is very coherent 
with what follows.. which contains though something invo- 
lutely and conlractedly both the first and second Resur- 
rection. 

Involuted (i*nv^l*«ted), a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 
1. Involute a. 2 , 3 . 

J8t6 Kirby & Sp. Enioviol. (i8r8) II. 3»7 A Brarilian 
hectic in my cabinet .. has curious involuted .suckers on its 
fcci. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 37 Where it is to absorb 
^ well as to secrete, it is usually involuted or folded upon 
itself, 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 66 A symmetrical in- 
voluted shell 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. xvi. 392 The 
leaves catch many small insects which are found chiefly 
h^eath the involuted margins. 

^ 2. Phys. That has passed through the process of 
involution ; see Involution 4 . 

. 1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Worn. ix. 94 A uterus which is 
imperfectly involuted receives more blood than it should. 

Hence lavolu'tedly adv., in an involuted or en- 
tangled manner. 

VoL. V. 
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1879 G. ^Ieredith Egoist I. ix. 363 Curls, half curls, root 
curls, vine ringlets, wedding rings .. waved or fell, waved 
over or up or involutedly, or strayed loose and downward. 

- I*nvoluting, jA rare~'^. £as if from a vb. 
*invohtte (f. ppl. stem of I,. involvere to Involve) 
+ -ing 1, Cf. Convolute zf.] Involving. 

1884 Brit, For. Evang. Rev, Oct. 682 He has taken 
liberties with bis native langttage in the involuting and 
coining of words. 

Xuvolution (invffP/iJhn). [ad. L. involution- 
em, n. of action from involvere to Involve: cf. F. 
involution (i 3 -i 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved; implicit comprehension or inclusion; im- 
plication ; also, quasi-rtf/icn, that which is involved, 

161Z Cotcr., Involution, an inuolution, enwrapping, in- 
fouldtng. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc, (1647) 136 Often. .a 
Bishop nay an Apostle is called a Presbyter, .by reason of the 
involution or comprehension of Presbyter within Episcopusl 
17 ^ Gibbo.v Misc. Wks. (x8i.() HI- 489 According to the 
philosophers, who can discern an endless involution of 
germs or organized bodies, the future animal exists in the 
female parent, 1798 Coleriogc Satyrane's Lett. ii. 223 
Aristotle has .. required of the poet an involution of the 
universal in the individual. 18^ Stubbs Lect. Hist, (1886) 
17 From his own involution in the matter of which he is to 
judge. 189a Newman Smyth C/tr. Ethics ii. in. 420 The 
instinct to discover the deeper moral involutions of current 
political questions is a power of great ethical value. 

b. concr. Something that involves or enwraps ; 
an envelope, covering, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v.xxi. 269 The involution 
or membranous covering., called the silly how, that some- 
times is found about the heads of children upon their birth. 

2. An involved or entangled condition ; entangle- 
ment, complication ; intricacy of construction or 
style (as in a literary work or the arrangement of 
words in a sentence) ; also concr., something com- 
plicated ; an intricate movement, a tangle, etc. 

^ x6xx Cotcr., Anfractueux, full of turnings, compasses, 
involutions. 1647 May Hist. Pari. i. i. 73 All their acts 
and actions are so full of mixtures, involutions, and compli- 
cations. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 168 t 7 Mackbeth 
proceeds to wish . . that he may, in the involutions of infernal 
darkness, escape the eye of pro>ndence. a 1763 Shenstone 
Economy nr. 33 Such the clue Of Cretan Ariadne ne’er 
explain'd ! Hooks t angles 1 crooks 1 and involutions wild I 
1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 156 The style of the first 
act has . . more Involution, than the general style of 
Fletcher. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. r. viii. § 24. 433 ,He 
introduced . . a sort of involution Into his style, which gives 
an air of dignity and remoteness from common life. 3858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies xiv. The whole place •• swam 
with the involutions of an intricate dance. 

3. Anat. A rolling, curling, or turning inwards ; 
concr. a part of a structure formed by this action. 

1851 Carpenter Matu Phys, (ed. 2) 494 A cavity , . which 
is subsequently rendered more complex by the prolongation 
and involution of its walls In various parts. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd. 36 The peripheral apparatus retains its 
typical character as an involution of the integument in the 
olfactory,, orgaris, 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat, ix. 392 The 
ear like the eye is formed by an involution of the skin. z88o 

— Cat 230 Glands, .are. .complex Involutions of an epithelial 
surface. 

4. phys. *The retrograde change which occurs 
in the body in old age, or in some organ when its 
permanent or temporary purpose has been fulfilled * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.), Also atirib. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy ii. 93 The whole process of de- 
generation and reconstruction is spoken of as the involution 
of the uterus. 1878 Gamgee tr. Hermann’s Hum. Phys. 530 
The close of the period of fecundity and the arrest of men- 
struation are associated with certain bodily changes, 
especially of the generative apparatus, which are compre- 
hended in the term * involution’. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Senile Involution, the shrinking of the whole body which 
accompanies old age. Ibid., Involution cysts, the cysts , 
found in the shrivelled mammary glands of old women, ' 
being dilated acini or ducts of the gland filled with a thick 
fluid. z8p8 G, E. Herman Dis. Worn. ix. 87 During the 
last few days of pregnancy, and the first few days of invo- 
lution, giant cells with many nuclei are to be seen. 

5. Biol. A retrograde process of development; 
the opposite of evolution ; degeneration. Chiefly 
in Comb., as involutionfiorm. 

x8^ Allbntt's Syst. Med. 1 . 761 Involution forms [of 
bacilli] being pretty constantly developed. 1897 Ibid. 11. 90 
Evidence that the clubs are involution-forms. 

6 . Math. a. Aritk. and Alg. The multiplication 
of a quantity into itself any number of times, so as 
to raise it to any assigned power. Hence, in 
extended sense, the raising of a quantity to any 
power, positive, negative, fractional, or imaginary. 

1706 W. Jones Sytu Palmar. Matheseos 51 By the Invo- 
lution of the Binomial Root. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. 

I. Z97 Involution is the raising of powers from any proposed 
root ; or the method of finding the square, cube, biquadrate, 
&c,, of any given quantity. 

b. Geom. A system of pairs of points on a right 
line, so situated that the product of the distances 
of the two points of each pair from a certain fixed 
point on the line (Xht centre of involution) is equal 
to a constant quantity. Hence in various extended 
uses (see quot. 1847 ). 

[1837 Chasles Aperyu Hist. 77 Desar^ucs appclait la 
relation qui constitue son beau theoreme involution de six 
paints.} X847 Cayley in Cnmb. 4 " Dubl. Math, yrnt, II. 52 
When three conics have the same points of intersection, any 
transversal intersects the system in six points, which are 
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said to be in involution. It appears natural to apply the 
term to the conics themselves ; and then it is easy to 
generalize the notion of involution so as to apply it to 
functions of any number of variables. 1879 Salmon Contes 
31X. 1885 Leudesdorf tr. Cremona's Proj. Geom. loi In 

an involution the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs. 

I'nvolutive, a. Bot. [ad.mod.L. 
f. involute, ppl. stem of involvere to Involve : see 
-IVE, and cf. F. involutif in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized by involution ; see Involute a. 3 . 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Involutivus, applied by Candolle 
to estivation In which the floral organsare rolled inwards ; . . 
to perfoliation where the two bodies of a leaf contained in 
the bud roll themselves from without inwards : ., involutive. 

Xnvolutorial (invpBwtoo-rial), a. Geom. [f. It. 
involutorio, L. type *involut5ri-us (f. involvire, in- 
voltlt- : see -ory) -f -jll. Cf. nied.L. tnvolularium 
a wrapper, cover (Du Cange).] Of or pertaining 
to geometrical involution ; connecting a system of 
objects in pairs, 

Involutorial homology , ahomology whose parameter is — i. 
18S5 hEVDESDORF Cremona's Prof. Geom. 64 In this case 
the homology is called harmonic or involutorial, and two 
I corresponding points (or lines) correspond to one another 
I doubly; that is to say, every point (or line) has the same 
j correspondent whether it be regarded as belonging to the 
I first or the second figure. 

’ Involve (invf?-lv), v. Also 4 -S en-. [ad. L. 

: involvere to roll into or upon, to wrap up, envelop, 
surround, entangle, make obscure, f. in- (In--) 
+ volvire to roll. Cf. OF. involver (1464 in 
Godef.).] To enfold, envelop, entangle, include : 
predicated either of an agent or of a surrounding 
or enveloping substance or material. 

1. trans. To roll or enwrap in anything that is 
wound round, or surrounds as a case or covering; 
to enfold, to envelop. Const, in, •fwilh. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 37 Anonc fro benethe ,. 
ther brake vppe a flame of fier that inuoluyd hem. X526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 The corporas . . wherio 
his blessed body was inuolued or wrapped. 3553 Eden 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Inuolulngc with cereclothe, £ 1 : 
poud«inge with spyces the body. 3650 Bmvwer Anthropo- 
tnet.i. z The Heads of Infants. .are involved in head-bands. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. r. ii, 63 They lye more 
torpid, and inactive, and inevldent, .. like a spark involved 
in ashes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat.^ Hist. (1S62) t. 159 Within 
this the embryo is still farther involved, In two membranes 
called the chorion and amnios. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur, 
Leigh til. 379 , 1 saw Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city. 

fg. 3387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. ii. (Skeat) I. $6 Tho 1 was 
in prosperitte, and with forain goodes enuolued. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 2657 A cursed caitif Inuolued 
and y-wrapped in pe vice Of couetlse. 1651 C Cartwright 
Cert. Relig. i. 205 What sentence we should all have, if God 
. . had not involved and wrapped us in his righteousnesse. 
3896 Sir W. Harcourt Sp, Ho. Comm. 29 July, The hon. 
member made a sp^ch last night In which he proceeded to 
involve himself in his own virtue. [Cf. Horace Od. m. xxuc. 

55 Men virtuteme involvo.} 

2. To wind in a spiral form, or in a series of 
curves, coils, or folds ; to wreathe, coil, entwine. 

3555 Eden Decades 26 Routing them togyther on a cyrcle 
Inuolued after the maner of a slepyng snake. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chintrg. xvib/* The threde which is 
Involvderounde about the Needle. z6oa Marston Antonio's 
Rev. IV. V, Let’s thus our hands, our hearts, our armes in- 
volve. 1667 ^I^LTON P. L. VH. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, 

. . involv’d Thir Snakie foulds. x8z8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
III. xxiil, Like a choir of devils. Around me they Involved a 
giddy dance. 

b. fig. To join as by winding together or inter- 
twining ; to ‘ wrap tip * xuith. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt.y^^ You will needs involve your 
own esteem with the credit of your ill cause. 1667 Milton 
P. L, (I. 806 He knows His end with mine involved. 1768 
Sterne Sent, Joum. (1778) II. 146 {Fragment) Our mis- 
fortunes were involved together. 1832 H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith {1853) Z08 Whether faith can ever exist independently 
of belief,— whether it is not always involved with it, . . that 
is the point on which I want light. 

3. fig. To envelop within the folds of some con- 
dition or circumstance ; to environ, esp. so as to 
obscure or embarrass; to beset with difficulty or 
obscurity. Const, f/;, frt/rV/t. 

1382 WvcLiF Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 71 The thrid bath 
bigynnyngis and ende with so feel derkne^sis enuolued. 
y53t Elvot Gon. t. xiv, That reuerende siudlc is inuolued 
in so barbarouse a langage, . . no man understandyng it but 
they wbiche haue studyed the lawes. 3598 .Marston 
Pygmal, 11. 14a That such Cymerian darknes shouidjouolue 
A qumnt conceit.^ 1635 ^mutt Christianogr. 1. iiL (1636) 

92 This doctrine, .is involved with absurditie>, and inexplic- 
able contradictions. 17^ Paley Horx Paul. Wks. 1825 
III. 207 This passage is involved in great obscurity. ^ 1&75 
Jowett Plato (cd. 2) III. 391 The numerous dtfficulilcs in 
which this question is Involved- 

b. To entangle (a matter), to render intricate. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks, 1004/2 ^Vs wililyc as those 
shrewes that beguyle hym haue hofpe hym to inuoiue and 
intry’ke the matter. 1627 Hakewill^I/v/. (1635) 541 Rather 
.. to dispatch the busincs with judgement, then to inuoIue 
it with nice distinctions. Atod. Wemu.st not further involve 
the statement; it is intricate enough already. 

4. To envelop or (in later use. more usually) en- 
tangle (a person) in trouble, difficuitics, perplexity, 
etc.; to embarrass; to engage in circumstances 
from which it is difficult to withdraw. Const, in, 
fwith, finto. 
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' X387-8T.Usic i. (SkeaO I. XU Thesetbynges ; 

baue me so enuolued with care, that wanhope of helpe ' 
IS throughout me ronne- CX440 Gesta Rom, (1838) n. i. 
276 His conscience .. involves hym in grete sorowes and 
diseases of hert, for his synne. x6ds Sir T. Herbert Trav. \ 
(1677) 321 Involved with more perplexity now than ever, he ' 
was at bis wits end. 1704 Land, Gaz. No. 4058/5 The ; 
Differences wherein he finds himself., envolved with the 
Emperor. 1716 Atterbuby Let, to Swift 6 Apr., In- 1 
volvingmedeslgnedlyintothoses<^uabbles. xSaS D’isRAEU ' 
Chets. /, Lxi.300 The war in which Charles was now in- 
volv^.. was of the most popular character. X839YEOWELL 
■Anc. Brit. CJu x. (1847) 104 Their misconduct soon involved I 
both kings and people in one common ruin. ^x87S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 282 I ou imagine that you will involve me in 
a contradiction. X893 A. W. W. Dale Life R. li^ . Dale ii. 
35 Mr. Muller had been involved in financial difficulties. 

6 . To implicate in a charge or crime ; to cause 
or prove (a person) to be concerned in it. 1 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. (Camden) IT 255 I 

Hee [the King] passed fower arrest^ which inuolued diuers I 
to the great dissatisfaction of many President x66o 
R, Coke Justice Vind. 16 That the Kmg may be involved 
in the same crime with themselves, he [Strafford] must die by 
Act of Parliament. 1695 Blackmore Pr, Arih, t. 287 Let not 
my Crime in%’olve the Innocent. 1838 Thiblwall Greece 

III. 391 It was the interest of the enemies of Alcibiades..to 
involve as many persons as they could in the charge. 1885 
Diet. Nat. Bio^. III. 213/2 He was soon induced, .to make 
confessions which seriously involved the duke. 

6 . trans. To include; to contain, imply, fa. 
Of a person, or with reference to personal action : 
To include covertly in or under something; to 
wrap up. Also in indirect passive. Obs. 

x6os Bacoh Adv. Learn, n. iv. § 4 When the secrets and 
mysteries of religion . . are involved in fables or parables. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iti. xii. 232 Some_ have 
Witten MysticalW, as Paracelsus, .. Involving therein the 
secret of their Elixir, and enigmatically expressing the 
nature of their great worke. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum, 
Kfunvl. § xxg They have dreamed of mighty mysteries in- 
volved in numbers. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Reli^.^ 85 
The antient Greek Poets were reputed to involve divine, 
and natural . . notions of their gods under mystical and 
parabolical expressions. 

b. Of a thing: To include within its folds or 
ramifications; to contain, comprise, comprehend. 
Now chiefly Math., or passing into c. 

x6sx C. ^Cartwright CtrU Relis.i. 15 The Church of 
England involves all the Brittains within her Communion. 
1799 Wilson in PkiL Tranx.^ LXXXIX, 298 It involves., 
not a cube, but a truncate sixth power in a cubic shape. 
x8xx 1 . M. Williams {.title) The Dramatic Censor. .Involv- 
ing a correct register of every night's Performances at our 
Metropolitan Theatres. 187s Todkcnter Al^^eira ^td. 7I 
xix. § 290 Any equation which involves rational quantities 
and quadratic surds. 

c. esf. To contain implicitly; to include as a 
necess.ary (and therefore unexpressed) feature, cir- 
cumstance, antecedent condition, or consequence ; 
to imply, entail, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 Wherein (al- 
though most know not what they say) there are involved 
unknowne considerations, xdsx Hobbes Levlat/i. iit.xl. 249 
Their wills, .were before the Contract involved in the will of 
Abraham. x8o9-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) *3 moral 
tmth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, that 
his words should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in 
which he expects them to be understood. 1839 Thiblwall 
Greece xlv, VI. 43 The submission of Byzantium would 
probably involve that of Perinthus. 1853 Lynch Rivulet 
xc. i, Some new task Involving care and strife. 189a West- 
coTT Gospel o/Life p. xviii, Every argument involves some 
assumptions. 

d. To include or affect in its operation. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, Servia 4 To promote those 
general ideas which Involve the destiny of the human race. 
1857 Ruskjn Pol. Econ. Art 6 It will be held a worthy 
subject of consideration what are the political interests in- 
volved in such accumulation, a 1885 U. S. Grant Pers. 
Mem. 11 . 53X Men who. .could not be induced to serve as 
soldiers, except in an emergency, when the safety of the 
nation was involved. 

7. To roll up within itself, to envelop and take 
in ; to 0 %’erwhelm and swallow up. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Leam. i. i. § 3, learned, that the same 
mortality involvcih them both. 2649 Jer. Taylor Ct. 
Exemp. Disc. XV. § 27 They .. were all involved and 
swallowed up into the body of the sun of righteousness. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 102a The stormy fates descend : 
pne death involves Tyrants and slaves. 1742 Pope Dune. 

IV. 82 The gathering number, as it moves along. Involves 
avast involuntary throng. 1850 Tennyson In Metn. exxx, 
My love involves the love before; My love U vaster 
passion now. 

8 . Math. To multiply (a quantity) into itself any 
desired number of times; to raise to a power. 
Now rare or Obs, 

1673 KERSEV-^/^'r^riX 3 These numbers, .are usually called 
the Indices, or Exponents of those Powers . . because they 
shew . . how many limes ihe Root is involved or muUiplycd 
in producing each Power respectively. 2706 W. Jones Syn, 
Palmar. Maiheseos 46. x8xx Hutton Course Math, (cd. 6) 
1 . X91 Let a+x be involved to the 5th power. 1875 
Toohuster (cd. 7) xvi. 5 221 If the quantity which 

is to be involved be a fraction, both its numerator and its 
denominator must be raised to the proposed power, 
f 9. To turn over in the mind ; to revolve, rare. 
£ X470 Harding Chron. lxxv. ii, The kyng. .‘m his m\*nde 
ymagened and inuolued Homc sone and whcn.»'l'hcy 
might aga>ii bee consocialc. 

Hence InvoTving Z'bl. sb. and ppl, a. ; also la- 
voTver, one who or that which involves. 
x6ii Florio, aa enuoluing. x66o Bovle New 


Exp. Pkys. Mech. Digress. 374 The upper part of the in- 
volving Amnios. 2738 Glover Leonidas 11. 172 Rapid tor- 
rents of involving flames. ? c 2860 L. Oliph ant in A t/tenoeuttt 
(i^i) 23 May 659/3 The hand that has used a revolver .. 
does not waver with a pen, though the lines be traces may 
be an involver of a revolver agrun. ^ xB8o Me7n. John Leggc 
vii. 84 A seemingly needless involving of the truth. 
Xnvolved (invpTvd), fpl. a, [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 
1. lit. a. Cur\'ed spirally, b. Enfolded, en- 
wrapped. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad li. 179 His sandie confines ; whose 
sides, grone with his inuolued waue. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valid s Trav. E. India 52 Their Beards and Hair 
they wear long, untrimM, rudely involv'd. 2897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 809 An engorgement of the Involved bowel. 

1 2. Of persons, their actions, etc. Not straight- 
forward and open; underhand, covert, crooked, 
reserved. Obs. 

x6o7-xa Bacon frr.. Counsel (Arb.) 322 There be men that 
are in nature fmthfull, and sincere and plaine, and direct, not 
craftye, and involved. 2640 Habincton Castara iii. (Arb.) 
118 All th' involv'd designements of the wise. 27x3 Steele 
Guardian No. 44 F 4 They are very sullen and involved. 

3. Intricate, complicated, b. Contained by im- 
plication, implicit. 

1643 Sir T. Browne RHig, Med. 1. § 9 To pose my appre- 
hension with those involved jRnlgmas and riddles of the 
Trinity. X79t Boswell Johnson an. 1750, The style of this 
work[Rambler]h^becn censured by some shallow criticks as 
involved and turgid. 1839 Yeowell Ahc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) 
21 The involved language of Gitdas . . has led to much mis- 
apprehension of his meaning. 2864 Bowen Logic ii. 40 
These Laws of Thought exist there m a latent or involved 
form. 

Hence InvoTvedly adv.^ in a way that is involved 
implicitly; Jnvolvedness, the fact, state, or 
quality of being involved. 

2624 F. White Repi. Fishery^ Doctrine neither expresly 
nor inuoluedly contained in holy Scripture. 1647 Boyle 
Disc. Sivearingi. § i The involvedness of all men in the 
guilt of swearing. 1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess, 11. x. 
§ I. 293 How shall the mind of man.. extricate Itself, out of 
this comprisure and involvedness In the bodies passions and 
infirmities ? 2840 G. S. Faber Regeneratioti i. if. 28 A moral 
change of disposition; and thence, subordinately and in- 
volvedly, a federal change of relative condition. 2867 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Jan. 4 The Indian Statute-book . . bids fair to 
emulate our own in confusion, bulk, and involvedness. 

Involvement (invfi-lvment). [f. as prec. + 

-SffiNT.] 

1. The action or process of involving; the fact of 
being involved ; the condition of being implicated, 
entangled, or engaged; engagement, embarrass- 
ment ; financial or peenniary embarrassment. 

1706 A. Shields Ittq. Ch. Comm. (1747) 46 There is no in. 
volvement either in personal guilt or accession to the guilt of 
others. 2776T. HoTCHiNSONbmr^fJuly II. BoWithfru^ality 
[it] would enable me to spend a few weeks abroad without 
involvement [i.e. in debt]. Poor Gentleman 

V. ii. 74 He has left me in involvements, which, In a few 
hours, may inclose me in a prison. 2855 Lynch Lett, to 
Scattered yii. 94 How the innocent suffer with the evil, by 
necessary involvement. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
676 There are certain palsies.. in which the muscular struc- 
ture is. .destroyed independently of any involvement of the 
nervous system. 

b. An involved or entangled condition, manner, 
or style ; complicated state of affairs, imbroglio. 

2822 Foster in Life 4* C<7rr. (1846) II. 35 Further com- 
plaints of obscurity, involvement [etc.]. 2862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 63 The plot .. depended .. on the ‘involvement’ con- 
sequent on the fact that every one except her grandmother 
is in love with the gentle and lovely Celeste. 2883 Gd. 
Words Dec. 791/2 Evil and good .. are interlaced together 
in seemingly hopeless involvement.^ 2884 Wedmore in 
Academy ^ Feb. 100 He sets forth his discovery, not with 
style .. but crabbedly, with involvement. 

1 2. An enveloping structure ; a wrapping ; an 
envelope, case, or covering. Ohs. 

1630 H. R. Mythomystes 30 Orpheus, within the foulds 
and inuoluements of fables, hid the misteries of his doctrine. 
Ibid. 80 Among such may they euer rest, safe wrapt up 
in their huskes and inuoluements. 

3- Thatwhich is involved orimplied in something; 
a necessary consequence or condition. 

2879 ‘E. Garbett' (Mrs. Mayo) Ha, by Wks. I. 210 She 
will presently see the curious involvements and necessities 
of English society. 2881 Fraser Berkeley 210 The issue of 
creative will, rather than necessary involvements of finite 
experience. 

XnvoTvent, a. and sb, £ad. L. involvent-er/t, 
pr. pple. of to Involve,] a. ad/. Involv- 

ing. rare'~°.. b. sb. That which involves. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.j Invotvent^ wrapping or folding in, 
covering or overwhelming, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
(1839) Iv. 22^ The one substrative truth which is the form, 
manner, and involvent of all truths. 

Involver, Involving ; see under Involve v. 
tl'nvoy, Obs. [Variant of Exvov, a. OF. 
envoFf envoi, sending, dispatch of goods, f, 
envoyer to send, App. the word of which the 
plural remains as Invoice; cf. F, httre d* envoi 
letter of consignment, invoice.] An Invoice. 

26x7 Moryson I tin, 11. iil i. 242 That doth al wales appeare 
vnto vs vpon thc^ certificates of the Inuoycs. Ibid. 243 If 
your Lordship will bee as strict to call for the certificates of 
the vnLiding there, as uce do cause the Invoy to be perused 
there can be no abuse in that case. 

tInvuTgar, a. Obs. [In-».] Not vulgar, 

a. Free from vulgarity; not of low rank; refined. 

b. Not common; unfamiliar, strange ; unusual. 


- 2604 Drayton Moses i, [She] ludg'd the sad parents this 
lost infant ow’d, Were as invulgar as their fruit was faire. 
261Q W. Folkingha.m Art 0/ Survey i. .x. 27 Neuer practis- 
ing any new or invulgar inuention- 2627 Sir S. D'Ewes 
AntoHog. (1845)11. 194 Acollaterall covenant.. to free them 
from invulgar taxes. 

tlnvu’lgar, [In- 2 .] /raw. To di- 

vulge or communicate to the common people; to 
render vulgar, vulgarize. 

. IS 99 Daniel Mmophilus Wks. (1717) 386 It did so much 
invile the Estimate Of th' open’d and invulgar’d hlysteries. 

luvnlnera'bility (inv»;lnerabi-liti). [f. nert 
4 - -ITI.J The quality or state of being invulnet- 
able ; incapability of being wounded or injured 
177s in Ash. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 231 His 
Hornedness meant only an Invulnerability. xB8i Tm« 
23 Apr. 6/5 The practical invulnerability of the armour. 

Invnhierable (invc lnerab’l), a. (sb.) [ad. L 
invuhterSbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + vulnerabilis VoL- 
NEK ABLE : cf. F. invulnerable (i 5 - 1 6 th c. in Hatz.).] 
L Incapable of being wounded ; not liable to be 
physically hurt or damaged. 

*595 Shaks. JoJui^ 11. i. 252 Our Cannons malice vainly 
shall be spent Against th'involnerable clouds of hcauen, 
2596 Spenser F. Q. vr. iv. 4 From his ‘mothers wombe, 
which him did beare, He was invulnerable made by Magicke 
leare. ^ 2693 Shadwell Volunteers i. i. As fearless as if he 
were invulnerable, a 2704 T. Brown Ohserv. /ftJwrr'SVks. 
X730 1. 72 Homer.. makes Achilles invulnerable everywhere 
but in his heel, Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 223/2 Ships 

. . whose decks, even in iron-clads, are rarely invulnerable. 
2. Jig. Inqapable of being damaged or injuriously 
affected by attack ; not effectively assailable. 

2663 CowLRY^ Verses <5- Ess., Death M rs. Philips (1669) 34 
Never did Spirit of the Manly make .. A temper more in- 
vulnerable take. 27x3 Swift Cadenus ^ Vanessa 489 
Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, By Love invulnerable 
thought. 2814 D’Israeli Quarrels Auih. (1867) 470 The 
genius of Hobbes was invulnerable to mere human opposi- 
tion. 2876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 44 A general pro- 
position, not less important, and I think invulnerable. 

B. sb. An invulnerable person, 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 358 Some hundreds assume the 
title of Invulnerables. 

Hence lavu-laerableness = Invulnebabilitt ; 
InvuTnerably adv., so as to be invulnerable. 

165s Bp. PRrDEAUX_£‘w4^/. 1. vi. (1656) 92 Powers ..most 
dangerous .. For their invulnerablenesse, they being Spirits. 
2847 A. Bennie Disc. iv. 67 Faith in Christ renders his life 
invulnerably secure.^ 2865 Comh, Mag. XI. 476 The in- 
vulnerableness of their skin was yet more extraordinaiy. 

i*XnvTi'l3ierate» Obs. rare, \jid.h.invul^ 
nerdt-nsy f. in- (In- 3) + vu/nerdtus, pa. pple, of 
vttlnerdre to wound,] Unwounded, 
a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. xax Sculls ,. That ore invut- 
nerate, and free from Blows. 

t Zuvulnera^tioii. Obs. rare, [n. of action 
or condition from L. invulnerdt^xts unwoimded : 
see prec. and -ation.] The action of making, or 
condition of being invulnerable. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. h 63 'The daily sowsing of 
that valiant Greeks body in the inchanted Bath for Invui- 
neration. 


+ laVTl'luered, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. invul- 
xierdtus (see Invulnebate), with substitution of 
-ED I for the L. ppl. ending.] — Invulnebate. 

26x3 'H^vivooTi Brazen Age v. Wks. 1874 IIL 254Lyclhere 
thou dread of Tyrants, and thou skin, Invulner d still, 
burnc with thy maisters bones. 2635 — H ierarclu wi.iy^ 
Ashamed A Beast by him should be so long untamdAl* 
though invulner’d. 

Invultuation (invrltiwi^'Jsn). rare. Also 
invultation. [a. of action from med.L. invid^ 
Utdx’e, invultdre (in OF. envouier, 13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), to make a likeness, f. in- (Ik-2) + z/;///h^ 
countenance, visage, likeness.] The making of a 
likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for pur- 
poses of witchcraft. 

2856 S. R. Maitland Worship xiii. 159 Words which 
belong to the subj'ect of invultation and facillation, Ria. 
Note G. 295 All this does not appear to me to contmn 
a full explanation of invultuation. 2897 AT. ^ Q, Sthscr. A*. 
2^, 3x4, 395, (Heading) Invultation. 

Invy'(e, invie, inwi, inwy(e, obs. van-mu 
(chiefly Sc.) of Envy sb. 

24. - Sc. Leg. Saints, Andresu 876 pe fals fend . . had inyv 
he liffit sa. Ihid.^ Mathias 390 For Inwy & 
rx44o PromP. Parv. 263/2 Invye, or ciivyc, invldta.^ 24^ 
Henry Wallace xi. 242 He saw th.ai had him at 
*533 pAU Richt Vay 43 The dcwil throw quhaU inwi oeiu 
com in the vardil. 15^ Dalrvmple tr. Zrr//#'r 
I. 63 To speik without al invie the verie truth, a i6S7 o* 
W. Mure Misc. Poems ii. 41 Ye bow, ye scliafis. .now w ou 
invy 1 ycild to the. 

So Iiivy(e, etc., v. 

2483 Caih. Attgl. 197/1 To Inv>-e.., emulari. 2500"*^ 
Dunbar Poems xx. a For gift of forloun invy thow no 
degre. 2533 Gav Ric/tt Vay 44 He inwiit thal^man vw 
maid to The cuerlesland bus quhilk be had ^tot. 2590 
Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 272 niarg., 

Jnuiet be his Nobilitlc. <2 2605 MoNTCOMF.niEy'Cr//^/^ 
Polzvart 268 Wanshapen woubet, of the weirds invyit. 

Xnvyful(l, variant of Envyful, Obs., envious. 

Invyous(e, variant of iNVious, E.NVioua. 

Invyroun, obs. form of Enviuon. 

Inw-, a frequent Sc. spelling, in 1 5-i6th c. Mbb./ 
of Inv-, e.g. imvey. Inveigh, imui, inwy, 
inwiolat, Inviolate. 



IJSr-WALE. 

In- wale (i’nw^il). [In adv. 12,] A wale or 
rib of wood on the inside of a boat. 

' In some boats it runs from stem to stern ; in others only 
alongside the space occupied by the sculler (about 8 ft.). 

1875 ‘Stonehenge* Bni. Sports u. vm. ii. § j. 639 The 
in*wale is continued fore and aft on each side to the stem 
and stern. 

. Inwall (i'nwgl), sb. [In adv. 12.] An inner 
or inside wall. 

C161X Chapman Iliad xii. 448 With his weight th’ inwall 
his breast did knock, And in rush’d Hector, fierce and grim 
as any stormy night. j88x Raymond Mining Gloss.^ In- 
walls, the interior walls or lining of a shaft-furnace. 
Inwall, V., variant of Enwall. 

Inwandering* (i'nw^.-ndorig), vbl. sb. rare. 
[In adv. lie, after Ger, einwanderung.'\ The 
action of wandering or straying into some place. 
CX880A. Hyatt (Cent.), This in wandering of differentiated 
cells. 

Inward (i’nwpid), rz. and jA Forms: see next. 
Comp, inwarder obs., superl. inwardest now 
rare. [OE. innaivweard, inneweard, hvweard^ f. 
innan, inne, inn adv. and prep. + -weard (see 
-ward) : cognate with ON. innanverHr adj. in- 
terior, inward, OHG. inwart, inwarti, MHG. z«- 
wart, inwarte, MDu. inwaert {inweri')^ 

A. adj. I, In reference to situation or condition. 
1 . Situated within ; that is the inner or inmost 
part; that is in or on the inside; belonging to or 
connected with the inside (esp. of the body) ; 

= Inner a. i a, Interior a. i, Internal a. i. 

■ In OE. chiefly used of the interior or inner part of any- 
thing, like L. interior domus the inner (part of the) house, 
iniitnttm pecins, the inmost (part of the) breast. 

BeowuljfiZ.) 992 Da wass haten brej)e heort innanweard 
folmum sefreBtwod. c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. S 10 iElc 
wuht ewices bij? innanweard hnescost. <zxooq Christ ^ 
Satan (Gr.) 707 Hu heh and deop hell inneweard seo, grim 
graefhus. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1815 Ne schal him neauer teone 
..trukien in inwardehelle. r 2374 Chaucer met.ii. 
119 (Camb. MS.) Natheles yit ne may it [the sun] .. percen 
the inward entrailes of the erthe or elles of the see. 1398 
Trf.visa Barik. De P. R. vii, Ixvii, (MS. Bodl.) If. 72 b, pe 
luyes . . swageh inward brennyng in a wondre manere. 
e 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 He dede on cursyng os a clop, & entred 
as water in to his inword pings. 1483 Cath. Angl. 197/1 
lnyNsaA^,..jnterior,jntesttnus. 2576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 73 Fevers hecticke, which taking once 
hold in the inwardest parts .. bringeth the body into ap< 
parant consumption. 1584 Cogan Haven Health cxxxti. 
232 The inward parts of a swine, .be very like to the inward 
parts of a man. x6i7 Moryson Ititi. i. 185 They tooke from 
me the inward doublet wherein I had quilted the gold. x66o 
Barrow Euclid 1. xvi, The outward angle will be greater 
than either of the inward and opposite angles. 16^ tr. 
C'tess Annoys Trav. (1706) 29 He found her alone in an 
inward Room. 1796 Morse Amer. Geo^. I. S4a The in. 
ward carpentry-work on private and public building X84X 
Gladstone State ^ Church (ed. 4) I. iv. § 78. 232 Tn« term 
activity applies much more to outward than to inward 
vitality. 1899 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X, No, 38, 
X23 Nurse said child had had ‘ Inward convulsions’. 

t b. Said of the heart as a material organ pos- 
sessing an interior part ; and so, figuratively, of the 
heart, mind, soul, spirit, regarded as seats of feeling ■ 
and thought. Obs. 

c8B8 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxii. § x Swipe lust bsre hine to 
.?;chyranne mid inneweardum mode, c soen Deut. 

iv. 29 3if hine mid inweardre heortan seceap and mid ealre 
mihte. c 1200 Ormin 5925 Itt tacnepp uss patt mann patt dop 
God werre ivipp innwarrd herrte. a 1240 Lo/song in Cott, 
Horn. 209 Ich. .bi-seche pe wi 3 inwarde heorte. - 
fc. Of medicine: = Internal a. i c. Obs. 
i6oy E. Gkimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 289 Cured 
by diet, rest, and glisters, without any inward medicines. 
1653 Digces Compl. Amhass. 387 To counccl the applica- 
tion of inward medicines when outward will serve. 

d. Of the voice or a sound: Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth, so as not to be clearly 
heard; muffled, indistinct. (Cf.‘ to speak out’.) 
Also transf of the utterer (quot. 1774)* 

. 2774 G. White Selhorne Iviii, The marten. .when it sings, 
is so inward as scarce to be heard. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe I 
Italian XX, Her words were inward and indistinct. 1825 
Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Houlston Tracts I. ix. 5 
He read in his turn, but with an inward voice. Comb. 2876 j 
Lanier Clover 17 in Poems^ Eight lingering strokes .. That 
speak the hour so inward-voiced. 

e. Situated in, or belonging to, the interior of a ' 
country or region ; inland : = Interior a. i c. 

2635 Pagitt Christiaitogr. 46 The inward and wilder ■ 
parts thereof remayne in their ancient Paganisme. 173a 
Lediakd Sethos II. viii. 145 Some provinces in the inward 
parts of Africa. 

ff. Mus. Applied to parts intermediate behveen 
the highest and lowest of the harmony; == Inner 
a. I d. Obs. 

2674 Playford Skill Mns. 1. iv. 14 In any Cliff whatso- 
ever, be it Bass, Treble, or any Inward Part. Ibid. 11. 99 
•The Tenor- Viol is an excellent inward part. 

2 . Applied to the mind, thoughts, and mental 
faculties as located within the body; hence to 
mental or spiritual conditions and actions, as dis- 
tinguished from bodily or external phenomena, and 
so=inen^| or spirituaL Cf. Inner a. 2, Interior ;| 
3 > Internal <2. 3. , . I 

' Jnward man (.arch.) the spiritual part of man, the spirit: 

— wMrt (Inner <j. 3 a.). 

a 2225 Juliana 44 J>er is riht bileauc ant inward bone -1 
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' Bodl. inwardliche bonen) ant swa Icweme to godd. 

(;x485 Digby Myst. iv. 1134 Which with thyn inward Ee 
Seest the depest place of mannys conscience. 2526 Tindale 
3 Cor, iv. 16 Though cure vttward man perisshe, yet the in- 
warde man is renewed daye by daye. 253a Morc Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 522/2 By a secrete inw*ard instincte of nature, 
2587 Mirr. Mag.. Q. Cordila v. To case her inward smarte. 
2622 Bible Ps. Ii. 6 Behold, thou desirest trueth in the in- 
ward parts. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 77 The inward Man 
And Outwardj like a Clan and Clan, Have always been at 
Daggers-drawing. 2736 Butler Anal. i. iiL Wks. 1874 I. 
56 Inward securityand peace. .are the natural attendants of 
innocence and virtue. Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 401 Then 
shall thy inward eye with joy survey, The angel Mercy 
tempering Death’s delay. 2885 S. Cox Expos. Ser, 1. iiL 36 
The most perplexing facts of our inward experience. 

f b. Conceived in or coming from one's inmost 
heart; deeply felt, heartfelt; hence, earnest, fervent. 

^2402 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 218 The thought oppressed 
with inward sighes sore. Ibid, 580 The teaxes gonne fro 
mine cyen raine Full pitously, for very inward roth. 2508 
Dunbar Poems vii, 37 Is none of Scotland borne.. Bot be,, 
wald, of inwart hie effectioun, Bot dreyd of danger, de in thi 
defence, a 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 229 What inward 
affeccion, and fervent desire, the kyng my Master bath 
alwaies had, to have a perfecte peace. 1627 Wotton Let. 
to Chas. I in Reliq. (1672) d vj b. With whom he did com- 
municate the inwardest thoughts of his heart. 

c. Spiritually minded, devout, pious: = Inte- 
rior a. 3 c. ? Obs. 

c 2430 tr. De Imitatione ii. i. 41 A very inwarde man, & 
fre from inordinat affeccions. Ibid. v. 45 Thou shalt neuer 
|be inwarde & deuoute man, but yf hou kepc silence of ohir 
men, & specialy beholde hi^elf. x6^ Penn Rise ^ Prog. 
Quakers (1834) 49 Being more religious, inward, still, solid, 
and observing- 2694 — Trav. Holland^' Germ. Pref. Aiij, 
Wherefore, Reader, be Serious, Inward and Inquisitive for 
thy souls Sake. 

i* 3 . Belonging to the inner circle of one's ac- 
quaintance or friends; closely associated or ac- 
quainted ; intimate, familiar, confidential. Obs. 
(Common in 16th and 17th c.) 
c 1475 Rau/Coifyara2,6 Pin&ChyXdofhiT Chalmer, Schir, 

. . maist inwart of ane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 519 
Ane Murra man maist inwarc with the king. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. xyji/a hlen knowne to oe . . verie 
inward with the duke of Guise. 1602 Daniel Hymen's 
Tri. lu. i, You two were wont to be most inward Friends. 
x6o6 Day^ He 0/ Guls i. iv. (i 83 z) 24 These I-adies are so 
inward with our tricks, theres no good to be done uppon 
them. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xv. v. 35 One that 
would seeme most inward unto him, and of his familiar ac- 
quaintance. idsx (^OMCLtsArgaltts^P. (1678)20 Friendly 
to all men, inward but with few. 2675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz, (1688) 13 She applied her first Care (howbeit with but 
a few of her inwardest Counsellours) to the restoring of the 
Protestant Religion. 

fb. Of a relation or feeling between two per- 
sons: Close, intimate. Obs. 

, 2525 Ld. Berners Fraiss. II. ci. Cxcvii.] 295 All weren naC 
in his inwarde loue. 2617 Moryson Jtin. l 274 For their 
inward conversation, love, affinide. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
Wks. (1847) 209/t (i Cor. vii. 20) The most inward and dear 
alliance 01 marriage, 

+ c. Of a bird or beast : Domesticated, tame. 

*575 Torberv. Paulconrie f) That Eagle .. is by al proba- 
bilitie and conjecture, no inwarde Eagle, but a fugitive and 
a rangier. 2622 Cotcr., Accoquiner, to make tame, inward, 
famihar; Co reclaim a wild thing. «rz643 W. Cartwright 
Lady Errant ii. ii, Wcc’l keep you As they doe Hawkes . . 
Watching untill you leave Your wildness, and prove inward. 
+ 4 , Secret, not disclosed; private; in quot. 
1607-12, that is such secretly. Obs. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Edvo. IV 225 b. All Inward grudges 
and open discordes. 2588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. i. 102 Wliat 
is inward betweene vs, let it passe. 1607-22 Bacon Ess,, 
Seeming (Vise (Arb.) 2x8 There is noe decaying Merchaunl, 
or inward Begger, hath so mante trickes to vphold the 
creditt of theire Wealth. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 
xviii. iv. X09 In their neere attendance whlch^ they gave 
about privieand inward rainisleries [inter utinisieria vitx 
secretioris). 1612 Chapman MayDayV\^y% 1873 II. 337 
Pray eene goe in againe for I haue some inward newes for 

J'OU. 

6. Existing in or pertaining to the country or 
place itself; domestic, intestine. Obs, or arch. 

2523 More in Grafton CAr<7«. (2568) II. 792 Inward war 
amongst our selves. <22548 Hall Chron., i-ien, VI 83 The 
inward affaires of the realme of Englande. a z6z6 Bacon< 1 /<za:. 

<5* C/ses Com. Law Ep. Ded. (1636) 4 Your Majesties reigne 
having been blessed from the Highest with inward peace, 
167s tr. Ca7nden's Hist. Eliz, t. (1688) 16 The Dangers in- 
ward they foresaw would be from the Noblemen removed 
from the Queen’s Council. <22825 Forbv Voc. E.Atiglia, 
I/nuard-maid, the house-maid in a farm-house, who has no 
work in the dairy, etc. 

+ 6, Pertaining to the thing in itself; intrinsic. 

1587 Golding De Mornay%z Forasmuch as the onely God 
is .. the highest degree of life, be hath his maner of con- 
cerning and begetting most inward of al. 26x3 Purchas ; 

.Pilgrimage {1614) 512 The neerest inward and most proper , 
cause of marine movings. 26*0 T. Granger Div. hopke . 
38 Necessitie Absolute, by supposition, preceding from , 
causes Inward, which is necessitie of nature, and appetite. 

TT In reference to direction or motion. [From ' 
the adverb.] 

7 . Directed or proceeding towards the inside. 

2849 Claridce Cold Water-cure 8x The eruption took an 

inward direction and inflammation of the lungs v^as the 
consequence. 1875 Clcry Tuc/. x. (2877) 231 Charged ' 

' the Russian left wing when it hod nearly completed its in- 
ward wheel. 2898 Daily News 13 July 4/7 Each Govern- 
ment, .receives allthe money on outward postages, and none 
on inward postages. ^ . j 

, B. sb. fabsol. use of the a^j., already in OE.] j 


INWARD. 

• 1. The imvard or internal part, the inside; usually 
spec, the internal parts or organs of the body, the 
entrails, a. sing. (Now rarei) 
cxooo iELFRic Gloss, m Wr.-Wulcker 159/35 Intestina, 
smxl^earmas, uel inneweard. cxooo <Elfric jS'jrctf. xxix, 
17 His innewerde'and his fet hu le^st uppan his heofod, 
c 1275 XI Pains Hell 251 in O. Eng. MUc. 152 Gripes frelch 
heore Mawen..And heore ineward vych del. 2297 R, 
Glouc. (Rolls) 2864 pat ich in is Ineward mid suerd make 
a ssepe. 2482 Caxton Reytuird (Arb.) 92 The moghettis 
Lyuer longes and the Inward shal be for your chyldren. 
2^4 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 246 The intrailcs or inward 
of beastes. c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxviii. To ktsse the lender 
inward of thy band. 18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit. 63 Matter 
has no inward. 1884 J. Payne 1001 N/ghts VII. 80 He 
snatched up the man who had kicked him and carried him 
into the inward of the island. 

b. pi. (Now only in sense : —Entrails.) 

<2 1300 E. E, Psalter cviii[i.]. j 8 Als waire, it in-yhede In 
his inwardes. c 2425 Fojmd. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
w His ynwardes were purgid from this dedly fylthe, 2532 
Tindale Exp. i John (1537) 82 [To] brynge a beaste and 
slay it and offre the bloude and the fat of the inwardes. 
2570-4 Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1826) A75 Assured that the 
Inwardes of each place may best be knowen by such as 
reside^ therein. 1672 Salmon Syn. Med, i. xxxvii. 83 Ob- 
struction is a Stoppage of the Inwards by thickned Flegm, 
2725 "^ae^-Odyss, xx. 325 The prince., to his sire assigns The 
tasteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 2850 Kingsley Alt. 
LockexW, Ups and downs o' hills. .enough to shakeabody’s 
victuals out of his inw.ards. 

. 2 . The inner nature or essence of a thing or per- 
son ; that which is within ; the interior, secret, or 
intrinsic character, qualities, thoughts, etc. 
a. sing. rare. 

2398 TRZWSK.Barth. De P. R..U. viu. (Add. MS. 27, 944) 
If. 15/2 An aungeL.settith his entent in-to pe inwarde of 
god. 183a Tennyson Eleanore i, There is nothing here, 
Which, from the outward to the inward brought, Aloulded 
thy baby thought. 2884 J. Payne Tales fr, Arabic I. 206 

0 vizier.. make thine inward like unto thine outward, 

f b. pi. Obs. 

\ <^975 Rushvj. Gosp. Mark vii. ax From ionnawordum .. of 

I ■heorte monna sweaunga yfel oft cumaS. C1450 tr. Dc 
Ifnitaiione ii. i. 41 Yf pou haddist ones parfitly entrid in to 
pe inwardes of Ihesu, & haddist sauored a Htel of his bten- 
nyng loue. 2548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xiii. 76 He 
printeth it not utterly in the inwardes of his minde. x6So 
Allen Peace ^ Unity Pref. 36 How necessary it is to look 
into the inwards of things. 2722 R. Keith tr. 4 Ketnpis' 
Solil. Soul X. 278 How disturbed my Conscience is ; how 
confused all my Inw.ards. 

1 3 . An intimate or familiar acquaintance : =* In- 
'TIMATE sb. (Cf. A. 3.) Obs. 

1 2603 Shaks. Meas./or M. hi. ii. 238 Sir, I was an inward 
of bis. .and 1 beleeue I know the cause of his withdrawing. 
2607 Middleton Michaelmas Term n. iii, He's a kind 
gentleman, a very inward of mine. 

4 . pL Articles coming in or imported, or dues on 
such articles. Also atlrib. 

2762 Genii. Mag. 604 Mann, E. L. Collector of Inwards 
at Custom House. 2878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raihu, 
643 Upon the 'Inwards’ platform we And cases of hard, 
ware from Birmingham, casks of shoes from Leicester, 
hampers of lace from Nottingham [etc.]. 

Inward (i'nwjjd), Forms; i in- 

weard, (inneweard, ionnaword, 2-3inneward, 
ineward(e), 2- inward ; (4 inwar, 4-7 inwarde, 

5 inword, ynwarde, 5-6 Sc. inwart, inuart, 6 
inwerd, . 5 V. inuert) . [OE. innan~, inne~, inweard 
.=* OHG. inwert, MDu. inne-, inwaert, -wert, 
•wart ; see prec.] 

1 . Towards the inside or interior (of a place, 
space, or material body), a. Of motion or direction, 

ciooo Nicodemus xxxi in Thwaite Heptat. App. (1698) i 3 
Da his inweard foron pa semyiton hi^ twesen calde weras. 
a 1225 St. Marher. 8 As me ledde hire inward. 2297 
Glouc. (Rolls) 2x094 Arblastes sone & ginnes wi'houtc me 
bende. & ssote inward vaste inoiu 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 
397 Ais-soyn thai Held carpand Inward on thar way. 1413 
Pilp". Sowle (Caxton 1483) r. iv. 4 Bcholdyng inward as fer 
as I my3t, thenne saw I many syeges ryal and wonderful. 
x59oSf£NS£r F. Q. I. i. 7 Paihes and alieics wide.. leading 
inward farr. 2658 A. Fox JVur/z' Sr^/g. ii. viL 67 It hap- 
.peneth sometimes, that the scull by a heavy blow is bowed 
.inward, 2707 CHAMUERLAYNE -yr. Eng. 497 Comptroller of 
• the CJoib and Petiy-Cuslom inward and outwari Ibid. 

50X Patent-Officers in the Out-Ports Southampton, one 
Customer inward. One Customer outward. Passim. 2799 
•Med. Jrnl. II, 230 When ihc eye rolls inward. 2871 Ros- 
setti Poems,, Ave 103 The cherubim, arrayed, conjoint. 
Float inward to a golden point. 

b. Of position or situation : In or on the inside; 
in the interior, within; internally; — Inwabdly 
adv. I. ? Obs. 

CZ400 Rom. Rose 4412 Inward m>'n herte I fele bicde. 
2472 Ripley Comp. A Ich. vi. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 163 The 
hiatcr ys alteraie. Both inw’ardand outward substancyally. 

. 2515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570)^ C vj b/i A castell or loure 
moste curious, Dreadfull vnio sight but inwarde excellent, 
2590 Spensf.r F. Q, t. u q The ^laple secldom inward sound. 
2622 Bible r Ktugs vil 23 The Sea was set above spon 
them, and all their hinder parts were inwarA x 683 ^ 
Holme Armoury ii. 16/2 Such Lines or Circles, as ly 
inward in the material Sphere. 

t c. With an ‘ inward ’ tone, with muffled utter- 
ance, indistinctly: cf. I^^VARD a. i d. Obs. 

1644 Milton Edue. ^Vks. (1847) 99/2 Englishmen .. ore 
obser\-ed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward. . 

2 . yfg. a. Towards that which is within ; into 
the mind or soul; into one's own thoughts. 

62-3 



INWAED. 

' A 7 icr. R, ^Ti So sone so me b^pnneS kunscnlen to 

sunne, and let Jwne lust gon inward and delit waxen. 15x6 
Pil^r.' Pe*"/> (W. de W. 1531) 111 Loke inwarde on ouroume 
cori^ycnce, and remembrc our synnes. a x6oo Hooker (J.), 
Looking inward we are stricken dumb; looking upward we 
speak and prevaik 1766 Fordvce Senit. Yitg. IVovu (1767^ 
11. viiL 36 Satiated with external pleasures, she turns in- 
ward. 

b. Within, in, or in relation to; 'the mind or 
soul; mentally or spiritually; = Inwardly 3. 

^■950 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke xi. sp p«ette Sonne inweard 
[Rus/iza. ionnaword) is iuer [Vulg. ift/us est vestrani] full is 
miS nednimincg and miS unrehtwisoise. c 14x0 Hocclevb 
Di Reg. Princ. 321 If he inward hadde any repentaunce, 
ci45a HotiANO H<nulat 389 It synkis sone in all part Of 
a trcwe Scotlis hart, Reiosand ws inwart. 1526 Tisdale 
2 Cor. vii. 5 Outwarde was fightjmge, in warde was fearc. 
cx6oo Shaks. Satvt. Ixii, It is so grounded inward in my 
heart. 1659 Drvde.s Stajizas Cronnuell xii, We inward 
bled, whilst they prolonged our pain. 

3. Comb. 

Found. St. Bartholojnnd s (E,. E.T. S.J 23 A-noone 
the Inward-borne blyndenesse fledde a-way. x866 R. M, 
Ballast^'ne Shift. IVitids xiv. (1881) 136 The Captain 
hailed the first inward-bound vessel he met with. 

+ B. prtp. In the interior of ; within. Obs. rare. 
X4.. Sir Beues (MS. M) 120S Right on the bryge, the 
Romans seys, They met Beues inwarde the paleys. 

Xnward, rare. [f. prec. adv. or a8j.] 
tL intr. and reji. To come inwards or in, to 
enter. Obe. rare'“°. 

i6ti Florio, Indentrarsit to inward himselfe. 2 bid., 
InnanirarOt to inward or enter into. 

2. trails. To make inward or subjective, rare'^^. 
x863 Contemp. Rrv. VIII. 618 The oriental mind .. sub- 
jectifies the individuality, or, to frame a word for the 
occasion, Inwards it. 

Inwardly (i'nwgidli), a. rare. {O^.inweard- 
KCi i. inweard internal + -//r, -LT k] 'j* a. — In- 
ward a. Obs. 

c xooo Sixx. Lteckd, L 338 Wi3 wifa earfo3nyssum J)e on 
heora inwerdlicum [u.r. inweardlicum] stowum caifejm 
hrowiaS. oxzoo Tritt. Coil. Ham. 45 Rechelis, for his swet- 
nesse, bitocneS inw'ardlicbe bede. 1x1225 [see Inward a. 2}. 
1504 Lady Margaret tr. De linitaiione iv. xvL 280 Take 
a vvaye from my thought all the erthely and Inwardelye 
thynges. 

b. Relating to what is inward or spiritual. 

1820 Coleridge Lett,, Conyers.^ etc. I. Let. viii. 50 In 
moral, or if that be Coo high and inwardly a word, in 
mannerly manliness ^of taste the present age and its besc 
writers have the decided advantage. 

Inwardly (i'nwgidli), adv. Forms: see In- 
ward adv. [OE. inweardllce : see prec. and -ly 

I. In reference to situation or condition. 

1. In, on, or in reference to, the inside or inner 
part; within; « Internally i. 

1483 Caih. Angt. 197/2 Inwardly, . .jntime, 1495 Trevisa's 
Barth. De P.R. xvii. lxxix.'(W. dew.)Qiv b, Clowes, .ben 
perfyie fruyce wyth sharpe sauoure . . also moyst Inwardly. 
•1580 Lo. Grey in Grosarc Spenscds If'hs. I. 473 Propped 
outwardlle like a hovel, and inwardlie slanting like a peni 
tisse. XS99 Shaks. jJ/uoA Aito iii. i. 78 Therefore let Bene- 
dicke like couered fire, Consume away in sighes, waste 
inwardly. 1617 Moryson /tin, iii. 154 More inwardly 
where. .Rosse, and Southerland are seated, the..T^lerts of 
old inhabited. X63X Jordan I/at. Bathes xvi. (1669) 154 
Inwardly also Bath-waters are used, for Broths, Beer, 
Juleps. &c. although some do mislike it. x66o Barrow 
Euclid 111. vi, If two circles inwardly touch one the other. 
1^x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv. He had bled inwardly. 1770 
Ihorpe in Phil, Trans. LXI. 158 The charactcrisiick of 
the chesnut trees decaying inwardly. 

b. With a voice that does not pass the lips ; in 
low tones spoken to oneself; not aloud. 

1530 Palscr. Introd. 15 They make a maner of modula- 
tion inwardly. 18 . Wordsw. White Dae ii, He shrunk 
and muttered inwardly. 1859 Tennyson Geraint Enid 
io-> Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 

2. Intiraalely, thoroughly ; closely. 

a 12*5 Aner. R. 52 Lo hu holi writ speke3, & hu inward- 
hche hu tclle3 hu sunegunge bigoii. CX300 Speculum Guy 
Wanv. 389 Hit greuep eucre mannes cijc, Inwardliche on 
hire [be sunne] to sc For hire gretc clcrle. c 1450 Lonelicii 
Grail xxxv. 5x6 They behelden Abowies ful Inwardly. 1579- 
80 North Plutarch (1676) 946 The people not looking so 
inwardly into it. 1584 I. Carmichael in Wodrow hlise. 
(1S44) 422 'Phai will dcill moir invartly with hir Majestic 
nor with ony other foren prince. 1659 Milton Rupt, 
Comnr.u. r i Acouainting me with the -state of Affairs, more 
inwardly then 1 knew before. i6$o Hist. Wars Scot, under 
.Montrose ix. 67 NVhen he came to understand him more 
inwardly. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. .Mem. IX. aio For 
my government I refer ihcc to the deputy governor, and 
my son more inwardly. 

b. Intrinsically, in its own nature. 

1884 tr. Lotzds Logic 30 The line which divides’ wfuit Is 
inwardly coherent from casual accessions. 

3. in heart; in mind or thought; in spirit. 
(Hence implying Hn reality, sincerely, at heart*, 
or ‘secretly*,) 

cxt75 Lojnb. Ham. 39 Bute wc inwarlichc imilclen and 
for^cuen ban monne be us wrc5c3. a X300 Cursor M. 20754 
• I iru *, he said, * it inwardli c 1485 uighy .Myst. iv. 1035 
Yit must myn hcric wepc Inwcrdlye. 15x3 More Rich. Ill 
Wks. 67/2 .Men had it cucr inwardcly suspect, as many well 
counterfaited iewels make y* true mistrusted, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Rich. /// $2 Diverse oUicr noble personages whichc 
inwardcly i)at<M kyog Richard. iCtx Biulk Ps. IxIi. 4 
They blcssc with their mouth, but they curse inwardly. 
x6^ TEMfLE Let. to Bp. of Munster 19 .Mar., I pretended 
lo believe what I am told, tho’ I am inwardly assured to 
the contrary. X726 Law Serious C. xviii. (1729) 343 It is 
highly reasonable, Uiat ^ou should. .appear outwardly such 
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as you are inwiurdly. 1845 M. Pattison £«. (1S89) I, 26 
The others laughing intvardly at the scene that was being 
acted before them. 

Tb. In or from the inmost heart; with deep 
emotion or feeling; heartily, fervently, earnestly. 

a 1000 Boeth, JMetr. xxiL 2 Se b® asfter rihle mid gerece 
wille inweaxiilice aefterspyrlan. c xooo rELFRic I-sS 
lohannes ., symle syddan Drlhtne fol^ode, and weard Sa 
him inweardltce Xelufod. c zxoo Ormin 697 pe33 alle bsedenn 
innw’arrdlij Wipp bedess & wibb dedes^ pait Drihhtin 
shollde lesenn hemm Ut offb® deoflesswalde. aizz$Ancr. 
R. 2S2 bet was b^t lescun b^l ure Louerd inwardlukest 
lerede alle his icorene. c ^440 York Myst. xxiv. 75 A ! lorde, 
we loue }>e inwardly. 1526 PHgty Per/. (\V. de \V. X531) 
7 b, They,. can for hi-ssake moost inwardly in hertedespyse 
this worlde. 163a J. Hayward tr. BiotidCs Eromena 47 But 
I ..am . . disinabled herein (whicli at this present inwardly 
grieves me). ^ 

II. In reference to direction or motion. 

4u a. Towards the inside or inner part; =In- 
w.tBD adv. I a. b. Towards that which is 
within; into the mind or soul ; =sInward aefz/, 2 a. 
Now rare. 

1667 Obs. Buns. Loud, in Select, fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 
447 We shut them inwardly, as well as possibly we could, 
1697 Da.mpier Yoy. I. 391 Cutting the upper part of the 
body aslope inwardly downward. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 63 The ulceration stretched outwardly under 
the upper lip and nose, and inwardly to checks and throat. 

^ 5. By some ME. writers, inwardly was used 
to render L. in- in composition, e.g. ‘to seek in- 
wardly *=L. inqusrfre, ‘ to call or clepe inwardly * 
«L. invocare. 

(11340 Hamkjle Psalter xix. lo Here vs in b© light of 
Irouth and luf, in b® whilke lyght we inwardly call pe [in 
die qua invocavcrimus te]. 1382 Wvclif Ps. cxiv. 4 The 
name of the Lord I inwardli elepede [ini^ocaz^i]. — Isa. 
ix. 13 The Lord of ostes thet inwardlyche sojtcn not [non 
iuquisierunt\. 

+ I'liwardmost, a. Obs. rare. [f. Inward a. 
+ -MOST.] Most inward ; = Inmost, Innermost. 
1651 Ra/e/gh's Ghost 92 The tnwardmost [teeth) aie broad 
and blunt to grind and make small the meat. 

Inwardness (i*nwgidnes). [f. Inward a. -f 

-NES3.] 

•j* 1. The inner part or region ; pi. Inward parts, 
entrails (rendering L. viscera ; in quots. only Jig. ; 
see Bowel sb.^ 3 ). Obs. 

X388 Wyclif Ltike i. 78 Bi the inwardnesse of the merci 
of cure God. — « Cor. vi. 12 5* not angwischld in vs, 
but 3e ben anguischid in ^oure inwardnessis [1382 entrailis], 
— Phil. it. I If ony towardnesse of merci. X45»-x53o Myrr. 
our Ladye 258 Not faynedly only with tongue, but of all 
the imvardenesse of sowle. 

2. The inward or intrinsic character or quality of 
a thing; the inner nature, essence, or meaning. 

1605 BACON^(fv. Learn, it. iv.§ 4, 1 should without any diffi- 
culty pronounce that his fables had no sOch inwardnesse in his 
own meaning, 1647 H. More Songo/Soui 1. i. xxviii, Sense 
cannot arrive to th’ inwardnesse Of things. ,1830 Coleridge 
Grk. Poets (1834) 307 Perhaps Lord Bacon b right in think- 
ing that there was but little of such inwardness in the poet's 
own meaning. • ■ 1869 Lowell Fa$n. Ep. to Friend vii, Nor 
Nature fails my walks to bless With all her golden inward- 
ness. 1877 N, York Tribune Apr. (Cent. Diet.). The true 
inwardnes-s of the* late Southern policy of the Republican 
party. 1887 Pall Mall G. x8 July i/i We have always con- 
‘tended that the true * inwardness ' of the Land Bill was not 
the wish to stop evictions, but the wbh to stop the scandal 
of evictions. Ibid. 21. Nov. 5/1 How can we trust any 
book to show us the true inwaiMncss of a man we never 
set eyes on? 289S Massikcham in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 301 
In another sense we have taken too little account of the 
inwardness of the lives of the poor, 

3. The quality or condition of being inward or 
internal to something eke {lit. or figi). 

x6xx Florio, Interioritay inwardnesse. a 1680 Charnock 
Attrib, God (1834) I, 459 The apostle doth not say, by 
him, but in him, to show the inwardness of his presence. 
185S Gladstone Homer \l. 130 That inwardness and uni- 
versality of function which belongs to Minerva. 2858 Miss 
Mulock T/u Worn. 266 It must always be, from its very 
secretness and inwardness, the sharpest of all pangs. 
i-4. The fact of being intimately acquainted; 
intimacy, familiarity; close friendship. Obs. 

1578 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 19, I fear that no 
great inwardness shall be found in them, when they find 
her majesty's lit^rality coming slowly to them. 1599 Shaks. 
(1 /kcA Ado vv, i. 247 You know my Inwardnesse and loue 
Is very much vnto the Prince and Claudio. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr, 1. (1682) 41 ftfenas .. by reason of his inwardness 
with his Master, knew most of his designs. z668 Pepysv 
Diary 23 Aug., The Duke of York., did, with much in- 
w*ardness, tell me what was doing. 1715 Steele Torojndalk 
No. I It probably dropt hastily in the . . inwardness of con- 
jugal confidence, from the pen of a fond husband writing to 
a young, gay, and beautiful wife. 

5. a. Depth or intensity of feeling or thought ; 
subjectivity. 

1836 Hare Guesses (2859) 72 That depth and inwardness 
of thought, which seems to belong to the Germanic mind. 
1845 F' Parleys Ann. VI, 106 The. .blackcap.. pours. .hb 
-.love-song — scarcely inferior, in a certain plaintive inward- 
ness, to the autumn song of tnc robin. 1871 K. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. Pref. 27 The new inwardness with which men 
arc conceiving their relation to each other. 

b. Relation to or occupation with what is inward 
or concerns man’s inner nature, as opposed to 
occupation with externalities; spirituality. 

Ess.Intcrpr.Scrjpt. iaComm. PauCsEpist. 
(1894) 28 Thb inwardness of the words of Chriat is what 
, few arc able to rcccbc. 1873 M, Arnold Zf/. Dogma 


INWEAVE. 

(1876) 100 Trying to identify the Messiah of popular hebe 
. .with an ideal of meekness, inwardness, patience, acd "s&. 
denial. X87& C. D. Warner Wint. Nile x. 132 They sleeo 
the sleep of ‘ in\vardne.ss’ and peace. ' 

luwards (inwgidz), aJv. [adj.). [ME. in', 
wardes, f. iinvard adv., with advb. genitive -cs 
-s, as in besides, etc. Cf. the parallel MDu! 
inwaerts, Du. inwaaris, MHG. in-jierUs, Ger. 
inwdrts. Da. imivortes, S\v. invertesi\ 

1. a. =1nwaud adv. i a. 

1597 A, M. tr. GuillemeaxCs Fr. Chirurg. 16 b/a Drawinge 
the needle from inwardes, outwardes. 16x3 Purchas PiU 
grimage (1614) 418 A mile xnward.s is another wall 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 205 Do not direct tlie cutting Corner 
of the Chissel inwards, but rather outwards. 1796 Instr. 
c5- Reg. Cavalry (1813) _6r The advantages of making central 
change.s, by breaking inwards, so as the whole stand faced 
to the given division or divisions in two columns. 1846 
J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 70 Globe .Arti- 
choke, with . . the scales turned inwards at the top. 

b. Spec. With respect to goods coming in or 
imported. (Cf. Inward sb. 4 .) 

1583 Rates 0/ Custome-ho. To Rdr., The . . poundage 
for all maner of merchandise aswel outwards as inwards. 
1679-^ Seer. Serv. Money Chas, ^ fas. (Camden) 144 
To Rowland Thrupp, collector inwards in the port of 
Bristoll. i683 N. Jersey Archives (1880) 1. 525 Paying noe 
Custom nor Excise inwards or outwards. x'jzzAct Encour, 
Silk Manuf, in Land. Gas. No. 6040/3 The.. Silk when 
exported unmanufactured do draw back great part of the 
Duties paid Inwards. 

c. *= Inward I b. 

• 1597 [see a). x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. tV Comuro!. (1603) 
259 A black sheep skinne with the wool-side outward in the 
day time^and inwards, in the night time, a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
The medicines . .are so strong, that if they were used inwards 
they would kill. 

■ 2, a. = Inward adv. 2 a. 

(ZZ225 Ancr. R. 92 Euer so {^e wittes beoS more bpreinde 
utwardes, se heo lesse wendet inwardes. 1768-74 'I'ccker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 1. xi. § 36. 125 What else i> reflecting 
besides turning the mental eye inwards? x866 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Ess. 1. 127 Conjecture will turn inwards, 
b. * Inward adv. 2 b, 

a Z225 Ancr. R. 92 Euer se recluses toteS more utwardeS; 
se heo nabbeS lessc luue of vre Louerd Inwardes 

fB. adj. —Inward a, in various senses, rare. 
*55 ®. J- Coke Eng. <5- Fr. Heralds § 97 (1877) 87 The 
names of them..ca.steth Into theyr hartes an inw.vdes fcare 
and iremour. 1575 Tukberv. Faulcontie 258 The high flee, 
ing hawke should be made inwards and (as we tearme it) 
fond of the lewre, 

luwa'rp, v» rare. [In- 1.] irans. To inweave 
or work in, as the warp in the web. 

2824 £. Irving in Mrs. OHphant Lije (2862) 1. ip4 The 
interests of religion are too much inwarpcd . . with my 
character and writing, that I should not do my best. 

Inwart, obs. Sc. form of Inward, 

Inwave, variant of Enwave v., Obs. 
fl’nways, odv. Obs. rare""^. [f. In adv. -f* 
-ways, as in sideways.'] = Inwards adv. i b. 

' 2552 Gresham in Sirype Ecel. Mem.itju) III. 11. App- C. 
247 The formal bargains heretofore made in taking the 
fourth peny \n\'io,ys. 

tInweaTdy, variant of Unwieldy a. 

2650 Anthropomet. 208 Inwealdy pourers out of 

speech. 

In wealthy, var. Enwealthy?'., Obs. to enridi. 
t Inwea-ry, z/. Obs.rare'^^. [In--.] To weary. 
x6zx Florio, Insiancare, to tire, to inweary. 

Inweave (inwpv), enweave, v. Pa. t. 
•wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also 7 -weav’d, 
S-9 -wove), [f. In -1 (or -), En -1 + Weave:/.; 
cf. Du. inweven, G. einweben, Da. indvxVCy Sw. 
invdfva, and L. inlexfre. Chiefly used in pa. pplc.] 

1. Irons. To weave in ; to weave (threads or 
materials) in, so as to form a web or tissue; to 
weave (things) together, or one Oiingwith another; 
to interweave. Alsoy^. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 This is with two kindcs 
of Fibres intertexed, or enwouen. 2652 Benlowes_ 

XII. XV, When two cn weav’d arc in one high desire They 
feel like Angels, mutuall fire. 2831 Carlyle i'ur/. i. 
iii, A living link in that Tissue of History*, which inwwvts 
all Being. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, L i. i. vi. § 4* ” 
our moral feelings are so inwoven with our iiuclicctual 
powek, that [etc.], a 1859 J. A. James In Spurgeon ntos. 
pav. P.-;. cxix. 126 Infidelity, .has endeavoured to enweave 
itself with science. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 259 
The^ newly.lit lamps on the quay, and the evening gJoR^ 
shining over the river, inwove their harmonious rays as the 
'^arp and woof of one lustrous tissue. 

2. To insert or introduce (a thread, pattern, or 
material) into a fabric which is being woven ; [0 
insert (one thing) in or into another by weaving IR 
or entwining. Const, in, into {among, through)^ 

ZS96 Dalry.mplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 266 Tua 
..Wouen in threld of golde, to quhilkes Jngemouih® 
coupled the Lillies inwouen, inw’oundc, and drawin /' 
as it war. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wk-s A-/., 
The royal standard, wherin the figure of a man 
was inwoven with gold and precious stones. 27/S, * 
Odyss. IX. 513 la hjs deep fleece my grasping hands 
And fast beneath, in woolly curls inwove, There cling i * 
plicjt. 2797 T. Park Sonn. 16 On every leaf enweave a 
drutd-spcll. 2876 Rock Text. P'abr. i. 5 A vast number 0 
figures and animals inwoven into its fabric. ^ ^ 

b. fig. with ref. to imuiatcrial things, worus, 
incidents in a story, etc. 

<21628 F. Gkevil Poems it. (1633) 66 Closely to 
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INWHOEGHT, 


weau'd in euery heart, a 1656 Ussher Power Princes ir. 
(1633) 160 Cxsar heretofore did so embosom and enweaue 
himselfe into the Commonwealth. 1817 Coleridge Biog, 
Z,it. 219 To inweave in a poem of the loftiest style . . such 
minute matters of fact. 1869 Goulburn Pitrs, Holiness v. 
43 A study which inweaves the Word into the daily life of 
the Christian. 

3 . To combine, furnish, decorate, etc. zvilh some- 
thing inserted or entwined. 

1591 Spenser MuioPoivios 299 A faire border wrought of 
sundrie flowres, Enwoven with an yvie*winding tra5de. 1717 
tr, Ovid's Met.f Arachne Festoons of flow’rs inwove with 
ivy shine. 18^ Willis Pencillings II. xWii. 71 Gauzedike 
fabrics inwoven with flowers of silver. 

4 . To form by weaving or plaiting, rare, 

1667 Milton P, L. ni. 352 Down they cast Thir Crowns 
inwove with Amarant and Gold. t8<54 Neale Seaiotu 
Poems 21 The Crown inwove with twisted Thorn. 2887 
Bowen Virg, AEneid v. 308 Three winners receive Prizes 
beyond, and of olive pale their garlands inweave. 

Hence In-, Zuwca’vement. rare. 

184* Tail's Mag. IX. 606 Mind with mind it Jinks in long 
Enweavement round the world. 

Inwedged (imwe^d^d), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 \ b.] 
Wedged in, confined. Const, as pple. or as adj, 
1875 Kinclake Crimea. (1877) V. i. 126 Whenever the red» 
coated horseman thus found himself inwedged and sur- 
rounded. 1885 W. K. Parker Mammal, Desc. vii. 179 Its 
walls are the inwedged outgrowth of the . . ear ring. 

t Inwee*d, V. Obs, rare~~^. [f. In- 1 -*■ Weed.'] 
trails. To hide or shelter in weeds. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xi. (1590) Vv, [The dog] got out 
of the riuer, and shaking off the water . . inweeded {quoted 
in J. as imvooded] himselfe so, as the Ladies lost the 
further marking his sportfulnesse. 

In-went, pa. t. of In-go Obs. 

Inwerd, Inwey, obs. ff. Inward, Inveigh. 
Inwerouiij-wirone, obs. ff. i« 2 ;/ro«,ENViuoN. 

14.. Sc. Leg, Saints, Matthew 463 He gert Inwirone al 
hyre In with mekil fuel, 1489 Barhoups Bruce xi. 607 
(Edin. MS.) Thai all about War inweround {Camb. ^IS. 
enveronyt], 

tlnwe*t, V. Obs. rare^^. [f. In-1 + Wet 
after L. inting?re.'\ trails. To wet {in something). 

138* Wyclif Ps. Ixvii. 24 [Ixviii. 23] That inwet befVulg. 
intingaUir\ thi foot in blood ; the lunge of thin houndis 
fro hym of the enemys. 

Inwheel, variant of En wheel z/,, Obs. 

Inwick (rnwi-k), .SV, Curling. [(.In adv. 
+ (?) Wick z',] A shot which strikes the inside of 
another stone and glances off it to the tee, as in a 
cannon in billiards ; practised when an adversary’s 
stone is in, and strongly guarded from front attack ; 
the same as an Inking (but see the vb.). 

1820 Blaekw. Mag. VI. 572 Bringing up by means of what 
is termed an in«wick his next stone. 18^ Mactaccart 
Galtovid. EncycL s. v., To take an inwick is considered by 
all curlers the finest trick in the game. 1831 in Blaekw, 
Mag. XXX. 970 Then by a dexterous in-wick eject the 
winner. Ibid. 971 To make a succession of in- wicks up a 
port. 1857 Chambers' Injorm, II. 683/3 The player ..does 
his best to take the inwlck or angle ; and by a skilfully 
'laid on’ stone .. the inwick is taken; his stone glides on, 
angles towards the tee, knocks his adversary’s stone out of 
shot — himself remaining in the while. 

Zmwi'Ck, V. Sc. Curling, [f, prec. sb.] inir. 
To take or make an inwick ; to ‘ cannon ’ off the 
inner side of another stone so as to reach the tee 
and knock out an opponent’s stone when this is 
guarded in front. Usually in vbl. sb. Inwicking, 
(Mactaggart ip quot, 1824 distinguishes inwick and in- 
ring, but this is not done by other authorities.) 

1813 Cal. Merc. 4 Jan. (Jam.), The contest was keen at 
drawing, striking off, and inwicking. x8^ Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Encyct. 280 This is somewhat different from in* 
ring', to inwick a stone is to come up a fort or wick, and 
strike the inring of a stone seen through that wick; now 
this is different from a common open inring — the two are 
often confounded with each other, but they are quite dif- 
ferent. 2898 R, Caled, CurlingCluh Ann. Const. 24 Every 
Competitor shall play 4 shots at each of the nine following 
points of the game, viz. Striking, Inwjcking, Drawing, 
Guarding, Chap and Lie, Wick and Curl in, Raising, Chip- 
ping the Winner, and Drawing through a Port, according to 
the definitions and diagrams here given. 

Inwind, variant of Enwind. 

I'll'^rndillg’, rare. [In adv. iia.] 
Winding inwards, 

1620 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 319 A beacon is hollowed 
with an in-winding Bay. 2862 W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. 
June 130 The outswelling and inwinding lines from the 
head to the leg. 

tlnwise, a. Obs. rare^^. [IN*^- Cf. OE. 
iii/rJd.J Very wise. 

2450-80 ir. Secreia Secret. 8 It nedith to haue ^ In- 
'vljs man and a discrete to counselle. 
tluwit. Obs. Also 4-5 inwitt(e, -■wyt(t(e, 
ynwitt, -wytt. [f. In adv. 13 + Wit sb. 

Formed in ME.; not related to OE. rViTya/decelt.] 

1 . Conscience ; inward sense of right and wrong. 
Also clean inwit — 'a clean hc.irt 
a 223 $ Ancr. R. 1 Of schir heorie & clcane inwit [L. con. 
scieniia bana], & trewe bileaue. Ibid. 306 Urc owune 
con-science, bet is ure inwit. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5428 
Conscience bat es called Ynw'itt, And bair au en ^yns, . there 
oga^-ne the synful sal be. 2340 Ayeub. 1 pis boc is dan 
Michelis of Northgate, y-write an cnglis of his o3ene hand 
bet hatte ; Aycnbyte of xnwyL Ibid. 202 pc uerste stape is 
clene inwyt, pet i.s b® rote of fTise trawe, uor wyb-oute cImc 
tnwyt, no chasicie ne lykeb to god. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 
vii. 422 Hus wif and hys inwit edwited hym of hus sjTine. 


[2605 Camden Rem. (1636) 26 The certaaneand inward know- 
ledge of that which is In our minde, be it good or bad, which 
in the latine word we call conscience, they called Inwit J] 

2 , Reason, intellect, understanding ; wisdom. 

c 2305 St. Katherine 28 in E. E, P. (2B62) 90 Bibench b® 

and turn bj to som wysdom ic rede And whan b^n 
owenc inwit pe saib pat no wbarnis such a dede Almyiic 
god bu him holde pat such wonder can make, c 2330 R. 
Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 16590 Hit was er a wel good 
prowe, As mannes inwyt may pat wel loiowe. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdeii (Rolls) III. 65 Anaxagonis seide pat Inwiite of 
god is makcre of alle pinges, 2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
68 Suche be sow*oo lyke as thcyjjad loste thejT inwytte, 
1587 Golding .Dtf Mornay xL (2617) i6a Vet is there an 
In-wit in it which the Beast knoweth not of, which In-wit 
concocteth, dtsgesteth, and distributeth that which the 
Beast hath eaten. [18^ F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 213 
By what is truly but a bubble. Letting it master his inwit.] 
b. pi. (See quot. 13S0.) 

[236a Langl. P. PI. A. X. 17 A wys knlht wtp alle Sire 
Inwit he hette And hap fyue feire sones.] C2380 Wyclif 
Sel. IPks. III. Z17 pese ben also py fyve inwyttys; Wyl, 
Resoun, Mynd, Ymaginacioun, and Thogth. C2440 Gesla 
Rom. r. viii. 18 (Harl. MS.) pe luge, scii. Reson, owith to 
come don, when conscience mevith him to ^eve dome bitwuc 
pe v. InwLttis, 

3 , (Rendering L. animusi) Heart, soul, mind; 
cheer, courage. 

2382 Wyclif Dent. xxi. 14 If afterward she sitlith not in 
thin inwit C138S souJeJ, thowsh.iJt leeue hir free. ■ — r Sam, 
i, JO Whanne Anna was in bhter inwit (2388 soule], shepreiede 
the Lord, wepynge largeli. — xxviL 22, I counceilc 
30U for to be of good ynwitt {gloss or herte ; 1388 coumfort], 
Inwitb. (i‘nwip), prep, and adv. (a., sb.) Obs. 
exc. Sc. Also 3 inewi^, iwiS, 5 inweth ; 5-6 Sc. 
in(n)outh. adv. -{^VlvsK prep. Cf. W ithin.] 

A. prep. Within, inside of. f 1 . Of place. Obs. 

a 1225 A tier. R , 424(M S. C.), InwiS pe wanes ha muhe werie 
scapeloris. a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 187 Hsva is penne 
unwaschen pe hauep pis halwende wet inwiS his heorte? 

13.. Gaw. «f Gr. Knt. 1055, I nolde.. For alle pe londe 
inwylh Logres. ^2386 Chaucer Merclu T. 700 This purs 
hath she inwith hlr bosom hyd. 0x420 Pallad, on Husb. 
III. Z133 Summe ek hem sette inweth a bulbe of squille. 
1489 BarbouPs Bruce v. 348 (Edin. MS.) Till thaim that 
war off the castell, That war all innouth the chancell. 1523 
Douglas AEneis x. 232 Turnus .. spedis to this schip, 
Ran owr the brig, and inwith burd can skyp, 
fb. On the inner side of. Sc. Obs. 

153s Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat..Ben in the 
queir sum thing inwith his quene. 
f 2 . Of time, Ohs. 

a 2225 Leg. Kath. 1942 InwiS peos pre dahes. 23. . Senyn 
Sag. (W.) 126 Inwith yeres thre, Sal he be so wise of lare, 
That ye sal thank me euermare. c 2386 Chaucer L. G. JP. 
Prol. 209, I fei on slepe^ in with an houre or twoo. a 2400-^ 
Alexander yycA Be pat had fynesebid pU fijt was ferre in 
with euyn, Foure houres full fame 8c pe fifte neghes. 

+ 3 . Of State or condition. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26604 In-wit {Fair/. MS. wip-in] mi 
soru al o mt lijf I sal fast wit mi-seluen strljf. 

'B.adv. fl. Denoting position : Within, on the 
inside, inwardly* Obs. 

ai22S yuliana 7 He..felde him iwundet in wi6 In his 
heorte. a 222$ Ancr. R. 38 Make me tellcn luiel of euerich 
blisse vtewi 3 , & froure me inewid. CX230 Hali Meid. 29 
Ha beo 5 riche & weole^le iwi<i ipe herte. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8860 pat sais b® men pat has ben And in-wit bath and 
vte-wit sene. ^2420 Anturs 0/ Arth. 445 In-withe was a 
chapelle, achambour,ahalIe. 1536 BELLENDENCrvn. Scot.. 
Cosmogr. viiL <1542) B vb, Ane iangmand narowhalsit and 
wyid mouthit, with mony stobis Inouth. 2565 Privy Counc, 
Rec. 29 May in Keith Hist. Ch, Scot. (1734) 279 note. It is 
appoynted that the saidis Lordis of Secret-Counsale schall 
convene inwith upon the 10. of June next. 

2 . Denoting direction : Inwards; =IN-By. .Sr, 
2768 Ross Hclenarc 82 Upo' a burn I fell, Wi’ bony even 
rode an’ in-with sett. Mod.Sc. f/2<z/.Come inwith; ye'll be 
cauld outbye there. 

b. Hence attrib. as adj. Sc, 

2768 Ross Helenore 69 We Or e’en may chance some In- 
with place to see. 2789 Ibid. 47 He the west and she the 
cast hand took, The mwith road by favour of the brook. 

+ C. as sb. (Sec quot.) Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 9 If ibe fierce Horse haue 
in his skelfJing course, either vpwitbes, inwitbes, or downe- 
withes, which is tE-^t he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vp hils, or downe hils (etc.]. 

Inwlappen, early form of iNL.tp v., Obs. 
Inwomb, obs. variant of Enwomb v. 
t Inwo’He, i'. Obs. Also 4 -won, -wun. [f. 
In -1 + WoNE V., after H inhabitdre : cf. MDu., 
AILG. imvoneitj Ger. einwoknen .1 trans. and 
intr. To inhabit. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter Jxviii. 42 (Uix. 35] Inwone pwe sal 
pal yhite. <*2340 Hampole /’J a//erxxxvi. 3 Hope in lord 
& doe goednes & inwon pe erth, c 2400 Dcsir. Troy 23864 
Ho..enfourmet hym fully of pe fre rewme, pat the worthy 
in-wonet. 

t I'HWOnin^, Obs.rare'^^, [Iv adv. 

II c. Cf. Du. snwoningf Ger. ciivwohnniig.\ In- 
habiting, indwelling. 

2647 H. SIoRE Song 0/ Soul III. App, Ixxvii, This was his 
guerdon, this his wjdted wage. From the inwoning of that 
Stygian Crow. 

[Inwood, mistake for Inweed v.^ q.v.] 

Inword, obs, form of Inward. 

■ +lTi-WOri, sb. Obs. rare. [In adv, 12.] a. 
Interior or inside work ; work on the inner side, 
b. pi. Inner works or defences of a fortified place. 

x6ox- 3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge^ (28S6I II. 486 Diuers 
bricklayers raising in-worke of the imbattlemcuts. 2623 


Jas._I Refl. Pari, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 236 A 
Fortification, which must have Out.works and In-works. 
264s Rutherford Tryal <5- Tri. Faith\\Z\^ 30 Christ bath 
taken the castle, both in-works and out-works. 2658 Earl 
Monmouth tr. Pamiia's IPars o/Cyfnis 56. 
luwork (imwSuk), z^. rare. [In -1 orlNj^A/. 7. 
Cf. Du. inzverken, Ger. eintvirken, Da. itidvirke, 
Sw. invirka. See also IN^YllOUGHT.] 

. 1 . trails. To work (something) into a tissue as 
by weaving or embroidering. See iNWKOUGiir. 

x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Li/c i. iv. § 5 (R.) From these 
dangers you will never be wholly free, till you have . . in- 
wrought all the virtues of religion into your natures. 

2 , To work, operate, or produce (some effect) in. 

. 1855^ PusEY Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 347 Inworking 
good in a good disposition which receives It, and implanting 
damnation in the evil. 2865 — TrutltEng.Ch.^-j An actual 
mystical oneness, inwrought by Christ our Head. 2866 — 
Min. Profit. 29/2 Where he inworkcih in her that hope. 

3 . intr. To work within. 

2874 PusEY Lent. Sertn, 185 Paul. .by whose mouth Christ 
spake, he, in whom Christ inworked. 

I*nwO:rker, [In adv. 12.2 A worker 

within, 

2587 Golding De Momay xiv, 203 A plaine proofe of that 
she [the soul] is not the body nor any part of the body, but 
the very life and inworker of the body. 

■ I'liWO^rMug', vbl. sb. [In- 1, or In adv. ii c, 
In 16 th c. app. a rendering of Gr. Ii/ep^ria Energy 
( f. \v m -f qiyov ^?ork).] fa. Operation, action, 
energy. Obs. b. Internal operation, working within. 

2587 Golding De Mornay 50 Vnderslanding is an in- 
working which abideth .. in the partie which hath it, and 
passeth not into any outward thing. Ibid. xv. 232 If the 
Minde haue any invvorking of its ovvne without any heipe of 
the Sences. <21800 MacKnicht cited by Webster (2828). 
2829 P. N, Shuttleworth Parafkr. Afost. Ef. 234 Yet all 
this variety of faculties is nothing more than the inworkings 
of one and the same Spirit. 2873 Goulburn Pers. Relig. 
ill. 22 The result of His inworking in the heart. 

I’nwOtrking, ppl. a. [In adv. tia.] fa. 
Active, effective ( = Gr. hepyvi). Obs. b. Work- 
ing within ; operating internally. 

^ 2587 Golding He Mornay v. 40-50 The actlue or inwork- 
ing vertue, power and nature, which we marke in all things 
in this world. Ibid. 60 In which worke boih our inworking 
power and also our wit and our will doe concurre all to- 
gether. 2828 Webster, Inworking, w'orking or operating 
within, i860 Ellicott Li/e Our Lord i. 35 By the grace 
of the in working Spirit. 380^ in Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 
2084 The Vedic sages behelclin every force and phenomenon 
of nature an inworking light of the divinity. 
Inworn,///. c. [In adv. iib.] pa. pple. 
ofwearin: Worn or pressed in. b. as rt. Inveterate* 
2642 Milton Ch. Govt. ti. i, That whatever faultines was 
but superficial to Prelaty at the beginning, is .. long since 
branded and inworn into the very csaence therof. 2864 
PusBY Lect. Daniel vii. 447 Following the old and inwora 
error of his race. 

Inwound (imwound), ppl. a. [f. In adv. 11 b 
wound, pa, pple. of Wind v.] Wound in. 

28. . G. Meredith Ball. Past Merid. lii, Then memor>'. . 
And sightless hope Joined notes of Death and Life tilt 
night’s decline : Of Death, of Life, those inw’ound notes are 
mme. 

Inwoven (inwtfu'v’n),///.!!. Also 9 en-. [pa. 
pple. of Inweave ; see In adv. 11 b.] Woven in; 
interwoven. 

2667 Milton P. L, iv. ^3 The roofe Of thickest covert 
jvas inwoven shade. 1725 Pope Odysr. iv. 406 Rich tapchio'* 
stiff with inwoven gold. G2794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
ZarjAw/ Wks. 2709 VJ. 363 He saw brisk fountains dance, 
crisp riv'lets wina O’er borders trim, and round inwoven 
bow’rs. 1816 Shelley Alastor 648 His last sight Was the 
great moon With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed 'To mingle, a 2823 — Mann. Anc. in Ess. 4- Lett. 
(Ckimelot) 47 Their eyes. .could have entangled no heart in 
soul-enwoven labj'rmths. 

Inwrap, -meat, variant of Enwrap, -hent. 

+ Inwra'pper. Obs. [f. prec. + -hr 1 .] 7‘hat 
which enwraps ; an enveloping structure. 

*553 Uoall tr. Geininus' Amit. I vj b/2 In this figure we 
haue sette forth the inwr.apper called Plexus. 

•Inwreathe, variant of Enwueatue v. 

* f Inwri’ting, vbl. sb. Obs, rare. [In- i or In 
adv. lie; after L. inscription Inscription. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 16 Whos is this ymage, and the in 
wrjTinge? x6ii Florio, Inscriltuta, an inwriting, an 
inscription. 

f Inwri’tten, pa. pple. Cbs. [In- 1 or In adv. 

II b; after L. inscriptus .2 A. Inscribed, written 
{in a book or list), b. Inscribed, wrilten on or in. 

' 1382 Wyclif Prov. Prol., The boc .. that is invsTilcn 
the Wisdam of Salomon. Ecclus. xlviit. lo Thou art 
inwriie in domes of tymes. 2598 Flomio, Inscritto, in- 
written, madean inscription or superscription. 2605 Camdkn 
Rem. i 63 With a scrole inwritten, Mihi Ptl.'t bfica Pir* 
gints. 

I*n-wri:tten, ppi. a. rare. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Written within, i.e. on the mind. 

x6^Z. CAWDa^y Cerlainty Salvat. 2 The In-written Law 
of his own Conscience. , 

InwrOU^llt (see below), 7)//. a. Also 0-9 en-. 
ff, Ix adv. 1 1 b + wrought, pa. pple. of U'ori vb. : cf. 
Ikwobk V. The form in on- is due to the exchange 
of on-, in-, in other words : see lx- -.] 

I. as fa.pplo. (inro-t). 

1 . Of a fabric, etc. : Having something worked 
in by way of decoration, iit. andyg. 
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' tu 1637 ^fJLTON Uycidas X05 Next Camu^ , . His mantle 
hairy and his bonnet sedge, Inwrought with figures dim- 
X725 Pope Odya, i. 212 With purple robes inwrought, and 
stiff with gold. 1855 ^NGF. //iauf, xi. 76 Shirt of doe» 
side,. -All inwrought with beads of wampum. 

0 . 1754 Dodsley r. (R.), Massy plate, enwrought 

With cunous costly workmanship. xBso Mrs. Browning 
Poems II. 386 Now God be thanked for years enwrought 
With love. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, III. iv. 181 The 
brazen gates enwrought With many a dreamer’s steadfast 
thought. ^ • 

2 . Of a pattern, figure, etc,; Worked into, or 
embToideted on, a fabric. Also iransf, 

a. 1740 a Pitt yir^. jEneid v. 333 There royal Gany- 
mede, inwrought with art. O’er hills and forests hunts^the 
bounding hart. 1791 E. Darwin Bot, Card, 1. 134 Raised 
o’er the woofi by Beauty's hand inwrought. 1892 A E. Lee 
Hist. Colwnbus (O.) II. 225 A beautiful floral arch with the 
name U. S. Grant inwrought. ’ 

0 . 1805 WoRDSw, Prelude viir. 243 The flowers Of lowly 
thyme, by Nature's skill enwrought In the wijd turf. 18x9 
— Haunted Tree 12 Flowers enwrought On silken tissue. 

3 . Worked into the same tissue, intimately com- 
bined or worked together. a/tV/t something. 

a. 1824 Campbell Theodric 2x6 With her graceful wit 
there was inivTOUght A wildly sweet unworldlincss of 
thought. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxx, All that part of 
his life which was closely inwrought with his emotions. _ ^ 

0 . 1844 iiRS. Browning Lost Bower xxiv. And the ivy, 
veined and glossy, Was enwrought wth eglantine. 

b. Worked into anything as a constituent. 

1734 Watts Reliti. Juv, xlvi. (1789) 129 A good degree of 
courage inwrought into our very frame. 1^4 Bowen Logic 
X. 328 Native to the mind and inwrought into its ve^ con- 
stitution. x88a Farrar Early Chr. I. 249 Even discords 
can be inwrought into the vast sequences of some mighty 
harmony. 

II. 4 . as adj. (rnr§t). (In senses as above.) 

1830 Tennvson Arab. Nts. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii X27 The inwrought sacerdotalism ruling over . . all 
the s>'stems. x88o Birdwood Indian Arts II. 68 Its 
marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel, Har/eps Mag. 904/2 Brocaded satin with 

inwrought daisies. 

IrLwy(e, obs. Sc. form of Envy : see Invt. 

II Iny^a (inya'la). [Native name : see quots,} 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragelaphus augasi^ 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand, 

1848 G. F. Ancas in Proe, Zool. Soc. 89 This new and 
hrilUant Antelope, the Inyala of the Amazulu. 1850 Proud* 
FOOT ibid. 199 The Mahfengas lor Cutfaces) which people' 
call this animal Inyala. 18^ W, Baldwin Afr, Hunting 

f i2 A moment after I beheld a noble buck inyala walking 
^etsurely away. Q. Rev. Apr. 304 Buffalo, koodoo, 

inyala and other animali that need coosiderable supplies of 
water. 

lu-yede, -yhede, -yode, pa. t. of In-go v. Obs: 
+ Inye*t, t;. In 4-6 iii5et(t. [f. Ih -1 + 
Yets/, to pour.] traits. To pour in, infuse. Hence 
t Inye’tting vbl.jb., infusion. 

CX340 Hampole Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. injeltes 
savoure of hcuenly ibynges. J 6 id. 4 Sothely Jjay sail joye 
now be in-xettynge of grace. C1400 Prywer in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. II. xoS God, that .. injettist ^iftls of charite to 
the hertis of thi faithful scniauntis. 1^x3 Douglas 
VII. vU. 30 Sone as the first infcctioun . . injet quietlie had 
sche. 

tIriyoa*ted,/a.///<;, Obs. rare. [Alteredfrom 
inyoie{it^ pa. pple. of Inyet z^.] Poured in. 
a x6x8 Sylvester yob Triumph, it, 371 O that my words 
. . Were grav’n in hlarble with an yron pen With Lead in- 
yoated (to fill up agen). 

InyO'ke, z'. rare. pN-l; cf, (En -1 3).] 

irans. a. To yoke or unite to something, b. To 
yoke in a wagon, etc. Hence Inyo'king vbl.sb. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile exxx, These ail accord. .- 
To end his Hues date by their cruel! strife, And him vnto a 
Wessed suie inyoke, a x6S4 J- Taylor (Watcr-p.) Unnat.- 
A consists of diuers links and every linke 

inyoak’d vpon one another. 1842 Moffat 
Musiofu Labours S. Ayr. xx8 Daily inyoking and unyok- 
'^* 5 ’ / . All inyoked their oxen at the same time, 

lo (or< 0 . [a. L. fj, Gr. Itu.] A Greek and Latin, 
exclamation of joy or triumph ; sometimes in Eng,' 
asj^., an utterance of ‘loT. an exultant shout or 
song. Also To Pecan : see P.e.\N. 

*59.^ bvLY Midfis Y. iil, lo paeans let us sing. To 
^j*sickc ^ and to poesies king. 1602 Antonio's 

y/P'.y' ^ Hymen. 1640 Glapthorne 

•Yallettstein 1. l Wks. 1874 II. ig \Vbcn their loud voyces 
sing, los lo victor^'. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEdibus iv. i. 
Rocks, vallcy.s hills, with splitting los ring: lo, Jocasta, 
lo sing I 1709 Let. to Ld. M[ayor} 4 Some of our 
false Brothers. .had long before this been singing their lo- 
Pazans in St. Paul’s. 

I0-, earlier spelling of Jo-: sec I, J, the letters, 
loate, lobardy, obs. forms of Jot, Jeop.vrdy. 
lod- (siied), combining form of mod.L. iodum 
lODiSK, used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming 
names of iodine compounds. (Before a cons. usu. 
Ioix>-, q.v.) Among these arelodoco tlo a., in iada- 
citic acid^ CHjI'COjH, obtained in thin, tough, 
colourless, rhombohedral plates, ha\-ing a very sour 
taste; its s-alts are loda-cctates ; l-odamldo, lo- 
d am mo'nlmn, compounds formed by the action 
of iodine on .ammonia, mostly of an explosive char- 
acter ; iodarso'nioos m, containing iodine and ar- 
senic; loaaTa7rit«d/j;r. = IoDVKlTE; lodothnno, 
lodo-tliyl, ethyl iodide; lodhydraTKyrato : see 


lODO- ; lodixydrate=HTDEioDATE ; lodhydrlo 
■fl. = Hydbiodic ; iodliydrlxi, an iodine ether of 


glycerin ; iodl'odide : see loDo- ; iodo'zone (see 
quot.) ; iodrubi'ditim, iodide of rubidium, Rbl- 

1873 Watts Fawned Chests, (cd. 11) 63 i *Iodacctic Acid 
and Di-iodacetic Acid have likewise been obtained. Ibid. 
580 * lodethane is a colourless liquid, of penetrating ethereal 
odour. x866 Oolinc Chests. 154 Tartaricacxd, when 

heated with aqueous iodide of hydrogen or *todhydric acid, 
is converted into malic acid with liberation of iodine. 1872 
Watts Diet. Chests, III. 284 lodhydric or bydriodic acid. 
Ibid. 283 *Iodhydrins .. only two have hitherto been 
obtained, both of which are glyctdlc ethers. 1877 — Fawned 
Cketn. (ed. 22) II. 183 lodhydrins .. di-Iodhydrin .. trif^ 
iodhydrinor glyceryl tn-iodide. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone x88 
A portion of the Iodine set free by the Ozone has been said 
to oe converted by additional Ozone into *Iodozone. 1894 
BHt. Med. yrsil. 13 Jan., Epit- 8/1. *Iodrubidium. a sub- 
stance resembling ii^ide of potassium in^ being odourless, 
somewhat bitter and saline in taste. 

, lodal (si'ffdal). Chem. [f. lOD- + Al(cohoIi), 
after Chloral.] A compound of iodine (CI3COH ) 
obtained as an oily liquid ; analogous to chloral, 
and said to possess similar properties. 

• Watts Diet. Chests. I. 34 (s. v. Acetyl)^ Hydride 

of Tn*iodaceiyl, C2I3O.H, l^al. 

lodate (si'^de^t), jA Chem. [f. Iod-io + -ate 4.] 
iv salt of iodic acid. 

1826 Henry Eleus. Chettt.^ II. 16 lodate of zinc falls down 
in an insoluble state, when iodate of potassa is added to a 
solution of sulphate of zinc. 1871 Roscoe jF/ew. Chens. 122 
Iodine and caustic potash give potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and water. 

' X'odate^ 2 ^* [f.prec. : cf. - ate3 7 .] trans. To 
impregnate or treat with iodine. ’ Chiefly in ppl. adj. 
I*odated, impregnated with or containing iodine. 
Joda'tion, the action of impregnating with iodine. 

18^6 J. M. Gully Magendie's FormuL, 1 have long used 
the iodated and ioduretted Avaters. 18^ Mayne 

containing iodine; applied to a solid com- 
bination of iodine with olefiant gas, termed iodated ether, 
discovered by Faraday: iodated. 2875 l/rc's Diet. Arts 
III. 567 Experiment has proved that the blackening of one 
variety of iodated paper, and the preservation of another, 
depends on the simple admixture of a very minute excess of 
the nitrate of silver. 

tiode. Chem. Obs. [a. F. rW.? Iodine.] 

1. = Iodine, 

2830 Herschel Sind. Nat. Phil, 94 The general family 
resemblance between certain groups of bodies, now regarded 
as elementary, (as.. for instance, chlorine, lode, and brome). 

2. « Iodide. 


; 2826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 500 All the metals unite with 
Iodine, and form compounds which have been called iodes, 
iodures, or iodides. The l^t term is to be preferred, on 
account of the analogy of the compounds denoted by it 
with oxides and ehlondes. 

Iodic (siip'dik), a. [f. Iod- + -ic : cf. F. iodique 
(Gay-Lussac, 1812).] Of or pertaining to iodine. ■ 
- 1 . Chem. Containing iodine in union with oxygen; 
as va,iodic acid (hydrogen iodate), an oxygen-acid of 
iodine (HIO3), obtained in white semitransparent 
crystals ; iodic atihydride (iodine pentoxide)^ 

Also Min. in iodic silver 
Compounds containing a smaller proportion of iodine are 
coXXzA per'iodic, as periodic acid, HsIOc* 

2826 Henry Chem, I. 225 Iodic acid enters into 

combination with all those fluid or solid acids, which it does 
not decompose. 2832 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen it flodinej produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic add. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvL 
(1873) 365 The presence of iodic salts, 2868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) I- 143 lodyrite. .Iodic Silver. 

2 . Path. Caused by administration of iodine. 

2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Iodic intoxication, same as lodism. 
2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 792 The curious feature 
about the iodic cedema is, that it may come on after the 
administration of a few small doses. 

Xodidate (ri'ffdid^'t), v. Photogr. [f. Iodide + 
-ATE 3 7,] trans. To convert (silver) into its iodide. 
Chiefly in ppl. adj. X*odidated : cf. oxidated. 

2853 R, Hunt Man. Photogr. 255 The influence of all the 
rays, excepting the yellow, was to loosen the adhesion of 
the lodidated surface, and the under layer of unaffected 
silver, 2859 Encycl. BriL XVII. 552/2 The most beautiful 
ere upon the daguenrotype iodidated tablets *, 

Xooide (oi*Jd9id). Chem. [f. Iod- + -ide.] A 
binary compound of iodine with a more positive 
element, or an organic radical ; analogous to one 
or more atoms of hydriodic acid (HI), itself called 
on this type hydrogets iodide. 

2822 Imison A’lr. <5* Art II. 20 The same syllables are pre- 
fixed to chlorides and iodides. t8z6 Henry Eletn. Chem, 
11. 136 lodjdc of silver is formed when hydriodic acid is 
added to nitrate of silver. 2842 E. TursuPs Elem. Chem. 
ii.xiiL(ed.?) 299 Iodine.. hasa strong attraction for the pure 
metals, and for most of the simple non'metallic substances, 
producing substances which arc termed Iodides qrloduretr, 
2873 Watts^^<w««’ CA rw. (cd. 2x) 227 Phosphorus forms 
mso two iodides, 2898 J, Hutchinson Sttrg. 2 X; 

taking iodides and mercury. 

' Zodiferous (aiiWrleras); a. [f. Iod- + -(i)feii- 
ocs,] Producing iodine. 

Iodine (ai'Jdin, -ain), sb. Cheth. [Named by 
Sir H. Davy in 1814, from F.iode, the name given 
by Gay-Lussac (ad. Gr. lutbijs violet-coloured, f.lov 
violet + Bke^ resembling) from the colour of 
Its vapour, with termination -ine 3 , as in ch/prisse,^ 
L One of the non-metalUc elctnenls, belonging to 


the halogen group; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties resembling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Symbol 
1; atomic weight 127. 

It exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and in sea^weed 
and many marine pnimals, and is extensively obtained from 
the mother-liquor of Chilian sodium nitrate. 

1824 Davy in Phil. Trans. 91 The name ione has been 
proposed in France for this new substance from its colour 
\Ti tbtt gaseous stale, fiora Iw yioVa. . . The -name iojir, ia 
English, would lead to confusion. By terming it iodine, 
from lioSrjf violaceous, this confusion will be avoided, 
and the name will be more analogous to chlorine and 
fluorine. Ibid. 92 It is probable that iodine will be found 
in many combinations m nature^ 2826 Henry Elan, 
Chem. I. 222 Iodine was discovered accidentally, about the 
beginning of the year 1812, by M. Courtois, a manufacturer 
of saltpetre at Paris. 28^ W. Gregory Inorg. Chan. 
(ed. 3) 114 In power of affinity iodine stands below brooune, 
as bromine does below chlorine. 2862 Ansted Chatmtl 
Isl. §12 The source of supply of iodine is the seaweed 
growing on the rocks round the Channel Islands. 

2 . attrib, a. Containing or impregnated with 
iodine, as iodine Jinid, liniment, ointment, waUr. 
b. Of iodine, as iodine injection, vapour ; esp. in 
names of compounds, as iodine inonochloride, \QX\ 
iodine trichloride, ICI3 ; iodine -pentoxide (iodic 
anhydride), I4O5. c. Caused by the action of 
iodine, as iodine fever, poisoning. 

2836 J. M. GulLV Magendie's Formul. 114 Tjie iodine 
ointment applied to the nodes relieved the pain. ' i860 
N. Syd. Soc. Year-bh.ybriZsq. 317 The child .. died two 
hours afterwards, from peritonitis and iodine-pol^nlng. 
2877 Watts Fownes Clustt. (ed. 22) I. 200 Hydnodic aad 
gas. .is composed . . of equal volumes of iodine vapour ^d 
hydrogen. Ibid. 202 Iodine monochloride is a reddish- 
brown oily liquid. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Dis, viiii 167 
Indolent bubonic [plague] swellings should be treated with 
iodine' liniment. 

Hence 1‘odiae v. trans. (Photogr.), to iodize. . 

' 2843 Mech. Mag, XXXVlII, 520 To iodine the plate, 
remove the lid and plate of glass, and place it, face down- 
wards, on the ledge for that purpose, on the top of the box. 

‘lodism' ( 91 ’^diz^m). Path,- [£. 100 - 4 - 1311 .] A 
morbid state induced by excessive or long-continued 
medicinal use of iodine (or its compounds). 

■ 2832 R. Christison Treat. Poisons iv. (ed. a) 175 ’Ibis 
affection, which in conformity with the name he [Dr. John] 
has given it, may be termed lodism [lodkrankheit), he con- 
trasts with mercurialtsm. i86x Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 
816 Iodide of potassium in large doses sometimes gives nse 
to a combination of symptoms known under the name of 
' iodism and consisting of a sensation of oppressjon in the 
head, tinnitus auriusn, neuralgia, spasmodic action of the 
muscles [etc.]. 2876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 77. 

Zodite (ri'Jdoit). [f. Iod-ine -h -ite.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of (hypothetical) iodous add.' 
So hypo~iodite, a salt of hypo-iodous acid (see 
Iodous). 

184a E. Turned s Elem. Chem. xm.(ed.7> 303 Mitschet- 
Jich infers the crystals to be iodite ofsoda.-^ iSds-?* Watts 
Diet. Chesn, III. 297 Hypo-iodite of potassium. 

2 . . Min. = lODYRITE. 

• 1854 DanavI/in. 05 lodyTite. Iodic Silver. lodite. 2865-: 
72 Watts Diet. Cncstt. III. 310 lodite, lodopyrite, Iodic 
Silver. ; Native iodide ofsilver. 

, Zodize (oi’Jdaiz), v. [f. loD-.-t- -IZE.] traits* 
To treat or impregnate with iodine or an iodide. 
(Chiefly in Photogr. and Medi) Usually xappU's. 
Todized. Hence also I'odizing vbl. sb, and ppl. di 

2842 Athxtixusn 17 July 542/1 The paper so. .prepared the 
author (W. H. F, Talbot] calls iodized paper, because it 
a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. 2842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 56 A thin film of iodide of silver is thus 
formed on the surface of the metal, and when these loducd 
plates are exposed in the camera, a chemical alteration takes 
place, 2854 J, ScoFFERN in Os^'s Circ. Sc., Chesn. to A silver 
plate, which had. .been iodized. Ibid. 91 The iodizing pro- 
cess. 2860 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk./or 2850. 167 A case of in- 
veterate and hereditary scrofula cured by the sole nse ol 
Iodized bread. ciWsJ. Wylde in Circ. Sc.\. nil's Ihc 
iodising of the collodion is a question on which almost every 
operator differs. 2887 Syd, Soc. Lex., J[odized] serusn, a 
dark brawn liquid obtained by keeping lodiae in conLict 
with the amniotic fluid of the cow . . is used as a reagent m 


microscopy. , , y.. t. 

• Zodizer (ai’Jdoizai). [f. prec. + -ER^.] One who 
or that which iodizes; an iodizing agent, 
iZ$Q Athesixussi 16 Julygt Negative Collodion with 
loduer. 2879 Cassells Techn, Educ. HI. x Certain sal» 
callccLiodisers, such as the iodides of potassium, caumiuin. 
or ammonium. 2883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chesn. (co- la>^ 
lor) 170 A rapid elirmnation of Iodine takes place on aaamg 
the iodizer, ‘ ^ ^ /■IT 

^ Zodo- (aiJdo), used as combining form of mou.L. 
'iodiiin Iodine (chiefly before a consonant) : 

a. to form names of iodine compounds and sub- 
stitution products resulting from the action of lodmc 
on other bodies specified, e.g. i:odo-bo'iizene» 

CgHfllj,' formed from benzene by substiUUion of oac 

or more iodine for hydrogen atoms; i^odo-bru’oine, 
CsaHj^NaO^-Ij, the iodide of brucine, 

So iodobenzoic (acid), iodocinchosiine, todocodeinCt 
iodomecoiie, iodosneconine, iodosnorphinCi lodontjo- 
title, iodoqninine, iodosalycilic tcdosltychntrie, 
etc. Also Iodo-aco*tlo a. : see loD- ; lodoc»-rbon. 
paste, a medical preparation conlaining iodoform^ 
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carbon, and glycerin j iodo-cliloTide, f -chloTu- 
retf a compound of iodine and chlorine in union 
‘with some base ; iodo*e*tliaiie, -e'tliyl, etc. : see 
lOD- ,* iodogly'cerin, a medical solution of iodine 
and potassium iodide in glycerin ; iodohydraT- 
gfyrate, a combination of mercuric iodide with the 
iodide of an electro*positive metal, e.g, potassium 
iodohydrargyrate, 2(HgIa*KI) + 3H2O ; lodo-by'- 
dric = Hvdbiodic ; iodo-i'odide, a combination 
of iodine with its own iodide of some base, as 
ammonium iodo-iodide, also called iodide of iod~ 
ammonium (NHgl).! ; iodome*rcxirater a com- 
pound of mercuric iodide with a more basic iodide ; 
iodome’thaiief lodome*tliyl, methyl iodide; io- 
dophemol, a class of bodies, liquid and solid, 
obtained by treating phenol with iodine and iodic 
acid ; iodosu'lphatei a salt of iodosulphuric acid ; 
iodosu'lphide, a compound of iodine and sulphur 
with a base, as iodosulphide of antimony, SbSI ; 
iodosulphuTic acid^ H3SOgl2 » iodosulphu'ric an- 
hydride, SO2I2 \ iodota'nnia, a solution of iodine 
in tannic acid; iodote^rehene, a liquid formed by 
the action of iodine on spirit of turpentine. 

b. also in other derivatives: as Iodoguo*sis, 
Dorvaulfs term fora knowledge ofthe properties of 
iodine. lodomo'tricrr., pertaining to quantitative 
analysis by means of a standard solution of iodine, 
lodo'metry, the volumetric analysis of iodine by 
means of a graduated solution of sodium arsenite, 
Iodo*plithisis (^Pathi), wasting of flesh or of some 
organ, caused by excessive use of iodine. Zodo- 
pln'mljism, a pathological term for the conjoined 
symptoms of iodism and plumbism or lead-colic, 
lodothe'xapy, the treatment of disease by iodine 
and its compounds. 

1875 Watts Fawned' Ckem. (ed. 11) 760 '•lodobenzenes are 
likewise crystalline solids, z88o Aihettsum 27 Nov. 723/1 
Aluminic *iodoethylate (CaHsOialaAlj. 1899 J. Cagney 
tr. JakseJis CUn. Diagnosis vi. (ed. 4) 201 The various. 
micro.organisms above alluded to stain brown or brownish 
yellow in solution of iodine and iodide of potassium or of 
ammonium *iodo*iodide. 1873 Watts Fownes' C/tem. (ed. 
zi) 568 *Iodomethane is insoluble in water. i883 Remsen 
Org. Chent. 42 A mono-halogen derivative of a hydrocarbon, 
as, for example, lodo-methane, CH3I. tSyx Roscoe EUnt* 
Ckem. 4x2 By the action of potash on *iodophenol. 1873 
Watts Fawtus' Ckem. (ed, xi) 705 lodophenols are pro- 
duced by the action of iodine-chloride on phenol. x88t 
iVa/Mr^XXlXI. 243 The amido-acids obtained from..*iodo- 
propionic acid ^ the action of ammonia. x88s Atiunseum 
II Nov. 632/x ay heating salicylic acid and iodine in al- 
coholic solution, two ^'iodosalicylic acids were formed. 1865 
/hid. No. 1959. 656/2 The *iodo-strychnIne of Pelletier, 
lodobromite (si!^d(>ibro‘t*m9it). Min* [f.IoDo- 
+ Brom(ide + -ITE : cf. Ger. jodobromit (Jahrb. 
Min. 1878. 619).] A mineral, the chloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver, found in sulphur-yellow or greenish 
octahedral crystals. 

1890 in Cent. Dki. 189S in Chester Diet. Names Min. 
•Iodoform (3iio“*daf/jm,3i'^daf^jm),J^, [f.IoDO- 
+ FoBai(YL) : cf. chloroform^ A compound of 
iodine (s=tri-iodomethane, or methenyl tri-iodide, 
CHI3), analogous to chloroform, obtained in light 
yellow scaly crystals, having an odour of saffron 
and a sweet taste; used medicinally, and as an 
antiseptic, esp. in surgical dressings. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 3x5 Iodoform .. was 
first observed by Serullas in the year 1822. 1867 N. Syd. 
Soc. Bien. Retrosp. /or 1865-6. 378 Dr. Eastlake advocates 
iodoform as a topical application. i8gS iVesim. Cos. 13 
Dec. 8/x Ladies had frequently complained of late of the 
too perceptible odour of iodoform in the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms [at Halle] which duelling students in a convale- 
scent state were accustomed to grace with their presence. 

attrib. 1878 Braithwaite* s Med. Retrasp. LXXVII. 254. 
Iodoform pills have acted like a charm. 1685 Ibid. XC. 
371, I painted the surface of the inflamed skin with the 
iodoform-collodion. 1897 W. Anderson Surg. Treat. Lupus 
7 The wound may. .be dressed with iodoform powder. 
Hence lo'doform, lodofoTmize vbs. trans., to 
treat orimpregnate with iodoform. Zodofo'rroism, 
‘poisoning by the medical use of iodoform’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS7). 

lodol (si'^dpl). Chem. [f. lOD- + -ol.] A 
brown inodorous powder, the tetra-iodide of pyrrol 
(C4T4NH), used as an antiseptic dressing instead 
of iodoform, 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

X'odous, a. [f. loD- + -OUS : cf. F. iodeux.'] 

1 . Chem. Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those called 
iodic ; e.g. a hypothetical iodoiis acid, HIOj. 

Compounds with a still greater proportion of iodine are 
termed Jtypododous, as a supposed hypo-iodous add, HIO 
tWatts DUt. Chem. 1882, IlL 297). 

X826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 225 lodous Acid. 1881 
Watts DicL Chem. VIII, 1005 Iodine irioxide or lodous 
Oxide, I2O2, is formed, together wUh the pentoxidc, which 
is the ultimate pr^uct, by the action of ozone on iodine. 

2 . Having the quality of, or resembling, iodine, 
lodurated : see Iodtjbettzd. 

tl'odure. Ckem. Obs. \jx.Y. iodure/\ =next. 
18*6 [see loDE 23. 


tloduret (^iip’diuret), Chem. Ohs. [f. loD- 
-h -URET ; in F. iodure. Ct Chiorubet,] An 
earlier synonym of Iodide.' 

1816 Accom Chem. Tests (1818) 287 loduret of starch. 
1822 Imison ^ 11.67 Iodine ., unites with all the 

metals, forming with them iodurets. 1826 Henry Elem. 
Chem. II. 264 The colour of this ioduret, or iodide of starch, 
is reddish, if the st^ch be in excess ; a beautiful blue, when 
the two bodies are in due proportion. 1853 Hunt Matt. 
Photogr. 137 To decompose the film of ioduret of silver. 

f loduretted (aijp'diureted), ppL a. Chem. 
Obs. Also -ated. [f. prec. + -ed i : cf. F. iodure, 
f. iodure.^ Combined or impregnated with iodine. 

1832 R. Ckristisoh Treat. Poisons (ed. 2) 173 The iodu- 
retted solution of hydriodaie of potass. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Magendie's Formula loy note, A drop of the solution of the 
hydriodate of potass weighs^ more than a grain, or even two 
grains if the hydriodate be ioduretted. 1^7-9 Todd Cyd. 
Anat, IV, zxQ/z This [opacity] is rendered more obvious., 
by ioduretted solutions. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., lodurated .. 
Ioduretted. 

lodyrite (aiip'diroit). Min. [f. Iod-ine, after 
argyrite', substituted by Dana for the earlier name 
lODiTE.] Native iodide of silver, a sectile mineral, 
usually of a yellow colour, occurring in Mexico, 
Chili, etc. 

1854 Dana Mitu (ed. 4) 95. 1892 Ibid. 160 lodyrite is 
homomorpbous with greenockite. 

I-offred, ME. pa. pple. of Offer v. 
logelour, obs. form of Joggleb. 

^ Xoissh, loit, obs. forms of Juice, Jot. 
lolite (ai'^ait), Min. Also yolite, iolithe. 

[ = Ger. ialith (Werner, 1S08), f, Gr. tov violet -h 
\iQos stone : see -lite.] A silicate of aluminium, 
iron, and magnesium, occurring in short ortho- 
rhombic crystals, or granular; of various shades 
of blue or violet-blue, and commonly showing 
different colours in different directions ; very sub- 
ject to alteration by exposure, giving rise to many 
varieties. Also called Cobdiebite or Dichroite. 

(1758 Sir J. Hill {title) An Account of a Stone [etc.] . . 
with the History of the loUthos, or Violet Stone, of the 
Germans.] iSro Nic/tolson^s /mL XXVII. 235 The de- 
nomination of yolite (violet-stone). 1821 R. Jameson Man. 
Min. 193 Pristnato-Rhomboidal Quartz, or lolite. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxx.249 M. Oirdier observed the same 
change of colour in a mineral called iotite, to which Hauy 

f ave the name of dichroite. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) § s8j 
oUte. .Lustre vitreous. Pleochroic, being often deep blue 
along the vertical axis, and brownish yellow or yellowish 
gray perpendicular to it. 

loa (ai'/n). Pdectr. [a. Gr. neut, pr. pple. 
of Uvai to go.] Name given by Faraday to either 
of the elements which pass to the ‘poles* or elec- 
trodes in electrolysis : the general term including 
Anion and Cation. 

183^ Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) § 665, I propose to dis- 
tinguish such bodies by calling those aniotts which go to 
the anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing to 
the cathode, cations •, and when I have occasion to speak 
of these together, I shall call them iofts. 1870 R. M. Fer- 
guson Electr. i6x The constituents into which the electrolyte 
is decomposed are called ions. 

-ioUf suffix, repr, F. -ion, L. -to, -idnem, a suffix 
forming sbs, of condition or action, rarely formed 
from adjs. or sbs,, as commitnidn-em sharing in 
common, share, rebellidn-etn rebellion, 
idlion-em retaliation; sometimes from the verb- 
stem, as alheuidn-em alluvion, condiddn'cm terms 
of agreement, legion-em a chosen body of soldiers, 
oblividn-em forgetfulness, opinidn-em opinion ; but 
chiefly from the ppl, or supine stem in i-, s-, x-, , 
where it was a permanent possibility, and, from ■ 
most verbs, in actual use, e.g. damndiidn’cm con- | 
demning, compietidn-em fulfilling, monitidn-em 
warning, munitidn-em fortification, ndtidn-em a 1 
taking note, soliitidn-em loosening, actidn-em act- 
ing, mansion-em staying, abode, missidn-em send- [ 
ing, co{n')nexidihem close union. Examples of all 
these classes occur in English, through Er. or from | 
L. directly, or formed analogically in Eng, itself, 
e.g. union, portion, religion, oblivion, but chiefly j 
those in -tion {-sion, -xioii), as damnation, com- 
pletion, munition, nolion, pollullon, action, session, \ 
connexion ; the form in -ation (q. v.) is by far the ' 
most frequent, and has become a living formative. | 
Ionian (ai|^“'nian), a. and sb, [f. L. Idni-us, 
a. Gr. Twv<os + -an. Cf. mod.F. zawiV/x.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the district Ionia ' 
or to the lonians (see B.) ; Ionic. i 

Ionian Sea, the part of the Mediterranean between Greece 
and Southern Italy; Ionian Islands, the seven Greek 1 
Islands which He on the eastern coast of this sea. j 

1594, R. Ashley ir. le Ro/s Interck. Var, Things 61 a, 
Thales . . was the author of the Ionian sect. 1624 Wotton I 
A rehit. in Reliq. (1651) 231 The Capitall dressed on each 
side . . in a spiral! wreathing, which they call the Ionian , 
Voluta. 1632 Lithcow Trav. lu 66, 1 left the turmoyling | 
dangers of tne intricated lies, of the lonean and Adriaticall ' 
seas. x6<^ Sturmv MarinePs Mag. 20 If Ovid in that I 
straight Ionian Deep Was lose so bard, much more are 
we on Seas of larger Bounds. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 
L 87 Xuthus .. through his sons. Ion and Achxus .. was 
considered as the forefather of the Acbxan and the Ionian 


tribes. 1838 Ibid. II. 139 Less intimately connected with 
the Ionian schools. 1839 Penny Cycl. aIII. 14 Ionian 
Islands Is the name given to the seven islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Ccrigo, 
which are scattered along the coast of Epirus and of the 
Peloponnesus. 1900 U. P. Magazine Feb. 63/i Some 
hundreds of hardy Ionian oarsmen from Phocee. 

2 . Mus. Ionian mode. a. One of the modes in 
ancient Greek music, characterized as soft and 
effeminate, b. The last of the ‘ authentic ’ eccle- 
siastical modes, having C for its ‘ final and G for 
its ‘ dominant and thus corresponding to the 
I modem major diatonic scale. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 289 The Greeks 
had seven principal modes, the Dorian, Aeolian . . and Ionian. 
Ibid. 290 The Ionian .. Plato rejects as effeminate. 1867 
Macfarren Harmony il 35 At last, under the name of the 
Ionian mode, our modern scale of C 2^3 H. E. Wool- 
dridge in ChappelP s O. E. Pop, dius. 1. p. xi. Popular Scale 
of C Called in the i6th century the 13th or Ionian Mode. 

B. sb. A member of that great division of the 
Hellenic race, which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and established 
colonies in Sicily, Italy, Gaul, on the shores and 
islands of the Euxine, and especially in Asia Minor, 
where a large district was named from them Ionia, 
b. An Ionian Islander. 

1563 Shute Arckit. Civb, lonica ..was deuised by the 
lonians and set in the temple of Diana. 1807 Robinson 
Archxol. Grxca v. xxi. 521 The lonians delighted in wanton 
dances and songs more than the rest of the Greeks . . and 
wanton gestures were proverbially termed Ionic motions. 
1839 Penny Cycl. Xlll, 13 Miletus seems to have fallen 
to the share of the Athenian lonians .. Another party of 
lonians under Androclus took possession of Ephesus. 2898 
J. M*Carthy Story Gt^stone xvii. 292 The lonians had 
one uncompromising grievance, 

Ionic (sijp'nik), a,l and sb. [ad. L. Idnic-us, 
a. Gr. ^luviKos : cf. F. ionique (i6th c.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Ionia or the 
lonians: *= Ionian u. i. Ionic dialect, the most 
important of the three main branches of ancient 
Greek, of which also the Attic was a development. 
Ionic School or Sect of philosophy, that founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

x6o2 Carew Eng. Tongue in Camden Rem. (16x4) 43 Will 
you haue Platoes veine? rcade Sir Thomas Smith, the 
lonicke? Sir Thomas Moore. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(2624)94 He saw the Cadmean letters engraven in a Tem^e 
at Thebes, much like the lonike letters, 2662 Stillikcfl. 
Orig. Sacr. ijl ii. § 4 The difference of the former Philoso- 
phers of the lonick sect, after the time of Thales, os to the 
material principle of the world. 2702 tr. Le CUrc's Prim. 
Fathers 8 The lonick Sect ended in Archelaus, Master of 
Socrates. 2732 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 1. li. 56 Frequent 
in the Ionic and poetical dialect. 2822 Bykon Sardan. i. ii. 
38, 1 know each glance of those Ionic eyes, a 2820 J. Voung 
Leet, Intell. Philos, xl. (2835) 399 The system of the onginat 
Ionic school. 

' 2 , Arch. Name of one of the three orders of Gre- 
cian architecture (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), charac- 
terized by the two lateral volutes of the capital. 

1x^63 Shute Archit. Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, lonica, 
Connthia, and Composlta, increase their heightes by 
Diameters.] 25B5 T. Washington tr. Niehalay's Voy, ii. 
Hi. 33 Two high pillers Ionique without heads. 2624 Selden 
Titles Hon. Ded. Aij a, Architecture of olde Temples.. was 
either Dorique, Jonique, or Corinthian. 1705 Elstou in 
Hearne Collect, 30 Nov, (O. H. S.) 1. 207 Capitals of y* 
lonick size. 2842 W. Spalding Italy ff It. Isl. I. 302 A 
large triangular space, approached by an Ionic vestibule, 
and enclosed by a Doric colonnade. 

3 . Mus. (See Ionian a. 2 a.) ? Obs. 

2579 E. K. Gloss. SpensePs Sheph. Cal. Oct. 27 The 
Lydian and Ionique harmony. 1674 Playforo Skill Mus. 

I, 61 The lonick Mood was for more light and effeminate 
Mustek. 2^7 Archxol. Grxca v. xxui. 534 There 

were four principal w/aoi ormodes; the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
the DorlCj and the Ionic. .The Phrygian mode was religious 
..the Ionic, gay and cheerful. 

4 . Cr. and Lai. Pros. Name of a foot consisting 
of two long syllables followed by two short (‘ ionic 
a mafore^), or two short followed by two long 
(‘ ionic a ttiinore*) ; pertaining to or consisting of 
such feet : see B. 3. Ionic metre, a metre consist- 
ing of Ionic feet. 

"Q. sb. * 1 * 1 . = Ionian sb.\ a member of the 
Ionic School of philosophy. Obs. 

2594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's Interck. Far. Things 6ra, 
The Philosophers, .diuided tbemselues into two sects, thonc 
being called lonicques, thothcr Italiques. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 93 These letters .. oeing by the loniks 
principally learned. 

2 . The Ionic dialect of ancient Greek. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. § 3. 

3 . Gr. and Lat. Pros. An Ionic foot or verse; 
Ionic metre : see A. 4. 

ibsb Blount Glossogr., lonick a certain foot in a vei^ 
consisting of two long syllables and two short. ^ x 835 K. C, 
Jebb CEdipus Tyrannus p. Ixxxi, When the ionic — w v. , 

IS interchanged with the dichoree 

lo-nio, a.- Physics, [f. lo.v + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to ions. 

1890 Nature 9 Oct. 576 In acMrdancc with the laws of 
ionic migrations enunciated by Sir F. Bramwell .. the ions 
collected at the tray.. fell to pieces. 1898 Stst U. Crookes 
Addr. Brit. Assoc. 22 It becomes more and more clear that 
cathode rays consist of elcccnded atocis or tans in rapM 
progressive motion. .Dr. Larmorstheor>*. .likewise invoUes 
the idea of an ionic substratum cf matter. 
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f lO'nical, a. Obs. [f. as Iokio a.l + -AL.] 

= IoNioa.i2. . , . 

i6*4 Wottos Archit. in Rcliq, (1651) 234 in an.. lonicail 
. . Porch or Cloister. 

lonicism (siip'Disiz’m). [f. L. lomc-us Iokio 
+ -isii.] Ionic character, or an Ionic character- 
istic ; the use of. or an idiom of, the Ionic dialect. 

iSa? I. Taylor Traiism. Am. Bks. (1859) 273 He. .restores 
the ioaiclsms only when he has the authority of M 5 h. for so 
doing. 189* KnaiuUdse (N. Y.) 27 Aug., The fragments of 
his poems quoted by ancient writers are full of lonicisms. 

Xonicize (aii^> nis3iz), v. [f. as ptec. ^ -Y2.s.j 
a. intr. To use the Ionic dialect, b. trails. To 
render Ionic {in style or dialect). Hence lo^ni- 
ciza'tion. 

1842 De Quikcey Philos. Herodotus %Vhs. 3862 VIII. 
Herodotus, even whilst lonicizing . . had yet spelt a parti- 
cular name with the alpha and not with the eta. 18. . Nevi 
Princeton Rev. V. 412 (Cent.) A primitive Aeohc core, 
afterwards lonicized. 3892 Agnes RI. Clerke 
Homer \. 10 Pick’s remarkable demonstration that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey underwent an early process of lonicisation. 

Xonlsm (oi'^uiz’m). [f. Ionize z'.i : see -isji.J 
5 =Iokicism. 

X79S Brit. Crit. Feb. 133 We lament that in any of the 
versions [of Gray’s Elegy\ a preference should have been 
shown to lonisms. 1847 Grote Greece n. xiii. HI. 231 
The test of lonism, according to the statement of Herodotus, 
is, that a city should derive its origin from Athens, and that 
it should celebrate the solemnity of the Apatuna. 

So I'onist, one who uses lonisms. 
i 885 F. G. Alli.s’SON in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. July 209 The 
lonists of the second century a.d. 

Xonite (si’^nait). Min. [f. place-name Iona + 
-ITE.] A. bvownish-yellow mineral resin found in 
the Iona valley, California. 

1878 S, Purnell in Amer . Irttl , So. •S’ Ser. iir, 
XVI. IS 3 . , 

Xonize (ai'^naiz), zf.l [ad. Gr. icuwf-eii' to use 
the Ionic speech or fashions.] = Ionicize. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Ori^. Pagan Idol. HI. 506 The wrathful 
excommunication of the Ionizing Brahmans, 18S6 H. W, 
Smyth in Amer. yrnl. Philol. July 234 After such older 
portions as the had been Ionized. 

Hence Ioui2a’tiou. 

1890 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XX. 91 
pick's theory of the Ionization of Aeohc songs. 

I'Oaize, JPhyna. [f. los + -he.] trans. 
To convert into an ion or ions. 

X898 Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit. 'Assoc. 24 The thorium 
rays affect photographic plates through screens of paper or I 
aluminium . . « They ionise the air, making it an electrical 
conductor. 

l-opeued, -oponed, ME. pa. pple. of Open v. 
lopterous (aiip-pteras), a. Entont. [f. raod.L. 
iopltr-w (f. Gr. toy violet + itTfpov wing) + -oca.] 
Having violet-coloured wings. 
i8ss in M.yhc Expos . Lex . 

-ior, suffix ■, later spelling of -loun, in which i 
represents an earlier i, ei, e, as warrior, formerly 
warriour, ME. vierriour, -eour, -eyour, -aiour, 
ONE. wen-iior, -sir, OF. guerroycur, gutrricur. 
-ior, suffiix repr. L. -ior of comparatives, as 
inferior, superior, ulterior, junior, senior-, for- 
merly written -ionr = F. -ieur. 

I-ordeined, -ordeyned, ME. pa. pple. of Or- 
dain V. I-ordred, of Order v. I-orne, var. 
of i-ninne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 
lot, obs. spelling of Jot. 

Xota (oiiJn'ta). Also 7 jota. [a. Gr. iSro.] 

1. The name of the Greek letter I, i, correspond- 
ing to the Roman 1, 1; the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 

lota sitbscript (L. iota suhscriptiim), a small iota written 
heaeath a long vowci, forming the second element of a 
diphthong, as in 9, p, w. 

r®p 7 TorsELi. Foar-f, Beasts 290 The Nistcan horses 
(wnttcnwith/<j/a[i 6 s 3 Jota] and simple as Eustathius 

wrltcth) are the most excellent. 1679 Penn Adctr. Prot, 
It. 11. (1692) 65 Ail this Stir had been made about an lota : 
For the whole Question was. Whether homousia or kotnoi. 
stsia should be received for Faith. 189J E. M. TiioMrsoN 
Grk.pr l.at, Palxo^r. xii. 175 The frequent dotting of the 
iota in this hIS. is peculiar. 

2 . fg- (after Malt. v. 18 ; see Jot) : The least, 
or a very small, particle or quantity; an atom. 
(Mostly with negative expressed or implied.) 

1636 FeatlvC/oi'/x^I^'x/, iv. 4a Shall wc lose, or slcigbtly 
by, any iota or tiulc of the Booke of ( 3 od ? 1643 A. 
Burges Serm. he/. Ho. Comm. 27 Sept. 19 You are ac- 
comptablc to God for jotaes and z6^ Brookhouse 

Temple Open. 28 This has been done ia England to an lota. 
1771 Burke Curv. (»844) I. 251 Not an iota should be yielded 
of the prindple of the bill. 1786 J. Adams IVks. (1834) IX. 
549, 1 w'ould . . demand, in a lone that could not be resisted, 
the punctual fulillment of every iota of the treaty on the 
part of Britain. x8<53 Wiute Melville Gladiators III. 134 
Wc will not part with one iota of our privileges. 

Xotacism (ciid^i'tasiz’m). [ad. L. iotadsmtis^ 
a. Gr. feuTOJYutr/idr a laying too mnch stress upon 
the t, repetition of t, f. ISita Iota.] Excessive use 
or repetition of the letter ic/a or I ; s/ec. the pro- 
nunciation of other Greek vowels like ioja (i.c. as 
Latin f or inod.Eng, ee), as in modem Greek: see 
lTACi3>f, and q{. EtACiair. 

1635 Blovnt Closiogr ., lotacism , • b when the letter (I 


or lota) sounds much; as if we say, yuno Jovi irasciiur. 
It is also sometimes taken for an error in pronouncing the 
letter I. 1834 FreuePs Mag. IX. §02 The letter I is a great 
letter. There was a prejudice against it among the Latins, 
and the Greeks were accused of lotacism.^ a 1843 Southey 
Comm. P> 1 . Bk. IV. 428 In the pronunciation of modem 
Greek Alheri says the most melodious language in the 
world becomes a continual iotacism, like the neigbing of 
a horse.' 

So lo'tacist, one who practises iotacism in the 
pronunciation of Greek ; =Itacist. 
lotal (aijUiiTal), a. nojue-wd. [f, Iot-a + -al.] 
Existing with respect to every iota ; absolute m 
every detail. 

18x0 Q.Rev, III. 189 Mr. Smith’s flaming profession as 
to the iotal accuracy of his creed, 
loto, obs. form of Jot. 

Xotize (ai'd'taiz), v. rare. [ad. Gr. loiri^eiv to 
write with an iota : see -izb.] (See quot.) 

* x88o Grakt White Every-Day Eng. 33 The introduction 
of it [the x' sound] before another letter ts called the iotizing 
of that letter. 

I O IT [ = ‘ I owe you*.] A docu- 

ment bearing these three letters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a formal 
acknowledgement of a debt. 

[x6i8 Breton Court. <V Coiintrymnn *C, Hee teacheth od 
fellowes play tricks with their Creditors, who in stead of pay- 
ments, write I O and so scofife many an honest man out 
of his goods.] 179s Espinasse Rep. I. 426 marg. note, 
An I. O. U. is admissible evidence ofadebt without a stamp. 
x8o8 Campbell Rep. I. 499 It had been held by Eyre C. J, 
that an I.O.U. was good without a stamp. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Harrington xvi. 442 The fellow understands 
nothing, in short, but his I O Us. 1833 Chitty Bills 0/ 
EjccU. 558. 1836 Jas. Grant G/. Melrop. I. iv. I shall 
be able to pay it you In a couple of months', said his Lord- 
ship, handing the ex-fishmonger his I O U. 1840 Marryat 
Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 300 Of course with / O V's upon his .. 
domains. ^1845 SjtiRing a Birthday \\\, I’mfree to 

give my I O U, Sign, draw, accept, as majors do, 1893 
Bithell Counthtg-Ho. Diet., I O If, a recognized contrac- 
tion of the .sentence, * I owe j'ou.* It is a simple acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to some particular person. ^ As it 
is neither a promissory note nor a receipt, it requires no 
stamp. It is not a negotiable instrument, but as it is an 
acknowledgment of a debt, that debt can be sued for at any 
time, and is so far equal to a promissory note payable on 
demand. 

-ioior, a compound suffix, viz. -ovr (OF. ^nr, 
•or, F. -eur), preceded by an i representing i, ei, 
e, of another element; as in saviow, ME. and AF. 
sanveour, OF, sauve-ur, ^e-or, early OF. salvedttr 
L. salvdtdrein\ later F. sattveur; in some cases 
a corruption of a different suffix, as in havionr, 
behaviour \ see -OUB. Through the general later 
change of -our to 'or, and the confusion of this 
with •er, several words formerly in •iour are now 
written dor (as warrior), der (as curner, soldier). 
-ious, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
~ous, added to an i which is part of another suffix, 
repr. L. -idsus, F. -ieux, with sense * char.icterized 
by, full of*. Found in L. in adjs. formed from 
derivative sbs, in da, des, dies, dum, as invidiosus 
invidious, pernicidsns pernicious, ebridsns drunken, 
ebrious, odidstts odious ; by false analogy in curid^ 
sus curious (from citra) : see -ou3. Also in adjs. 
belonging to sbs. in do, ddn-em, as ambitdds-us 
(from ambitdon-ciii) ambitious ; so captidsus cap- 
tious, factidsiis factious, oblividsiis oblivious, reli- 
gidsus scrupulous, religious, seditidsus seditious, 
stispicidsus suspicious, etc. By analogical exten- 
sion from these, there is a tendency in English to 
form an adj, in doiis beside any sb. in don, esp. 
those in ~tion, -don, ~sion, e.g. rcbeUdon, doits, 
caution, doits, infection, dons, contradictious, de- 
ceptions, disputatious, dissentious {(or -sioiis), ig7if- 
tious. Adjs. in doits arc also formed in Eng. by 
adding ^ous to the stem of L. adjs. in d-us, e.g. L. 
vari-us various ; also in -iliotts from L. dci-us, as 
adveutitiaus ; see -iTious, and -ous, 
low, obs. f. Jaw, Jew, lowell, obs. f. Jewel. 
I-paid, i-paied, ME. pa, pple. of Pay v. 
I-paised, of P£,V3Ezi., to pacify. I-parceived, 
of Pebceive V. I-parroked, of Pabbock v., to 
confine or shut in. l-passed, i-past, of Pass v. 
X-payde, of Pay v. 

Ipecac, shortened form of Ipecacu,vnha. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, ymts. 4- Corr. (1888) I. 409 
Examined several vegetables, the Pawpaw, Ipecac, Kcd- 
bud, Spanish Oak, Honey-locust. 1855 O. W. Holmes 
Pcems^ X7.1 Ye healers of men, for a moment decline Your 
feats in the rhubarb and ipecac line. 1875 H. C, Wood 
Therap. (1879) 433 Ipecac acts upon the digestive tract. 

Xpecacuaialia (ipfkrukit/im’na). Forms : 7 
ipo-, hypepocoanha, hypopocovana, -couana, 
bypococboaiia, 8 bypocacuana, ipecacuana, 
ipocecuanba, ipocacoonha, 8> ipooacuanha; 
contracted ipocacuon, Ipecac, [a. Pg. ipecacuanha 
(/pckakwa*n^a), ad. Tnpi-Guatani ipe-kaa-gttene. 

According to Cavalcanti, cited by Skeat Trans. Philol. 
Soc. 1885, 91, the meaning of i/e^kaa-guene is *low or 
crccpini^ plant causing vomit *. The word is ^d to be a 
descriptive appellation applied to several medicinal plants, 


the proper name of the Cefhaelis, which produces the ipe. 
cacuanna of commerce, being/^’i^'a.] ^ 

1. The root of Cepha'ilis Ipecacuanha, N.O. Cm- 

a South American small shrubby plant 
which possesses emetic, diaphoretic, and purgative 
properties ; also popularly applied to various forms 
in which the drug is employed, 

168s J. Pechey {title) Some Obserantions made upon the 
Brasilian Root, called Ipepocoanha. Ibid. 4 What wonder- 
ful Virtue I have found in the Root called Hypepocoanha. 
1698 Froger Voy. 114 As for the Hypopecov.aRa it’s a 
small Root^ that in our Armies has suffidentlv dLcavetvi 
the Vertues of it against the Bloody-flux.' 1698 M. Lister 
yottrn. Paris (1699) 134 Tho’ he took . . Hypocochoana 
five times,, it had no effect upon him. 17x2 tr. Pomefs 
Hist. Drugs I. 24 The Ipecacuana .. is a liiile Root; 
which the Hutch and Portuguese bring us from the coast 
of Brazil. 17x7 tr. FreziePs Foy. 303 Oil of Copayoa, 
Hypecacuana, 2744 Berkeley Siris § 84 The violent 
operation of ipecacuanha lies in its resin. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physick (1762) 113 Pour a Dish of lea on twenty 
Grains of Ipececuanha. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cojic \\. 1x4 
note. Almost as useful in dysenteric complaints as ipeca- 
cuan. 2772 Hey in Phil. Trans. LXII. 260 Five grams of 
ipecacoanha. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 130 
Two or three grains of ipecacuan. 2829 Southey 0 . Artt- 
jfian V, Words, .which from me or you Could not be forced 
by ipecacuanha, Drop from his oratorio lips like manna. 

2. The plant Cepha'ilis Ipecacuanha. 

1788 M, Cutler in Life, ymls. ^ Corr. (i 83 S) I. 437 
Found vast quantities of Ipecacuanha on a hill. 2870 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 In Calcutta some experiments have been 
made in the cultivation of Ipecacuanha. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades J75 Ipecacuanha^ covered with bright red and 
yellow flowers grew in profusion. 

3. Transferred to many other plants whose roots 
have emetic properties, e.g. 

American Ipecacuanha {Euphoriia Ipecacuojiha, 
also GilUnia trifoliata) \ Bastard I. iAsclepiascurassa- 
vica)\ Indian, Ceylon, Coromandel 1 . [Tylophora 
asthmatica)', Peruvian, Striated, or Black I. {Psycko- 
iria cmetica) ; Wild I. {Asclepias cnrassavica, Triosiewu 
per/oliatum)'. White, Amylaceous, or Undulated I. 
{Richardsonia scabra). False I., a term applied to nearly 
all these plants, but esp. to species of louidiunt. 

1760 J. Lee Inirod. Boi, App. 316 Bastard Ipecacuana, 
Asclepias. False Ipecacuana, Triosteum. 

4. Jig. Something that produces nausea. 

<12763 Shenstone Ess. (1765) 191 The foppery of love- 

verses, when a person in III and indl.spo^ed, is perfect ipe- 
tatuanba. 178S H. Waltole in Waipoiiana, A^ith.^ ^ 
Artists II An author,ialkingofhis own works, or censuring 
those of others, is to me a dose of ipecacuanha. 

5. atlrib., as ipecacuanha cuttings, lozenge, root; 
ipecacuanha wine, the filtered infusion of the 
root in wine. 

x76z Armstrong Day 194 I’ve known a dame, sage else as 
a divine, For brandy whip off ipecacuan wine. ^ 1789 \V. 
Buchan Dom. Med, <1790) 707 Ipecacuanha Wine. 1870 
Sir R. Christison ymt. in 212 The ipecacuan 

cuttings for India. 

Ipecacuanhic (ipi'kffiikiwiceTiik),^. [f.prec, 

+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to ipecacuanha ; contain- 
ing ipecacuanha in chemical combination, astjeai- 
cuanhic acid, CnHij07 , a peculiar form of tannic 
acid found in ipecacuanha root. . 

3B65-73 Watts E/cC, Cliem. III. 314 Ipe[ca]cuanlcacid.. 
is a reddish-brown, very bitter, amorphous mass, soluble ta 
..alcohol and water, 1876 Harley Alat. Med. (cd. 6) 548. 
I-pe^t, ME. pa. pple. of Pitch v. I-peint(ed, 
of Paint v. 

t I-peluTed, ///. o. Obs. [f. I-l + F. 
Pellube, fur + -ED 1.] Lined with pellure ; furred. 

Baunjal 337 Har manteles wer of greiie fclwet, . . 
Ipelvred with grys and gro. Ibid, 417 Launfal yn purpure 
gan hytn schrede Ipelvred with whyt ermyne. 

fl-pe-nd, V. Obs. rare. [f. 1- preffi (here 
pseudo-archaic) + pend, e-xtended form of Pen v. : 
cf. next.] trans. To pen or shut in. 

tdoo Fairfax Tasie x. xl. 3 The earnest zeal . . From 
courage 5;rrung, which seld wc close ipend In swelling 
stomach without violent breach. 

I-pent, obs. pa. pple. of Pen v. 
z6oo Fairfax 'Jdsse xm. xx. i These drawing near the 
Wood, where close ipent The wicked Sprites in sylvan I in* 
folds were, ^ 

I-perced,ME.pa.pple.ofPiEncE». l-peiisea, 
of Pemsu V. I-pesed, of Pease v., to appease. 
I-peynt, of Paint v. I-peyred, of Pair to 
impair. I-piohed, i-pioht, i-pight, i-pijL “f 
Pitch ». I-pUed, of Pill to plunder. I-pilt, 
of Pelt v. I-pined, of Pine v. I-pIaled, of 
Play u. I-pleaed, of Please v. I-pleyned, 
of Plain v., to complain. I-pliglit, i-pUjL 
i-pliht, i-pluht, of Plight v. 

Ipoeraa, obs. form of PIiepocbas, 

Ipocrisie, -orite, obs. ff. Hvtocuisv, -ciiite. 
I-pointed, ME. pa. pple. of Point v. 
tipo'krephum, ME. corrupt f. apacryphnn, 

sing, of Apocbypha. , 

13.. Childh. yesus in Archiv Stud. neu.Spr. LXXlv. 
337 Here bigynny.s the Romance of the childhode ofjucw 
Cristc i>at clerkys pallys Ipokiephum. 

II XponiGSa (oipt7inra). Bot. Also iporoioa/ 
ipomea. [mod.L. (Linnxus), f. Gr. h; 
of a worm + o/ioior like.] A genus of twiO' 
iug or creeping plants,, mostly tropical, N.O. 
Convoivitlacex, witli trumpet- or salver-sbaj^cd 
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corolla; many of the species possess medicinal 
properties, many are cultivated as flowering plants, 
and one, J. Batatas, furnishes the sweet potato. 

*794 Martvm Rousseau's Bot. xvL 185 Ipomoea has rather 
a funnel-shaped than a campanulate corolla. x86^ Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. i. 5 Ipomaeas of every shade, .climbing 
over the ruined wall. 1877 Blackmore xiv. (1880) 

82 Against the golden leaves of maple, .a special wreath of 
blue shone like a climbing ipomcea. X878 H. M. Stanley 
Dark Coni. II. xii. 351 The Ipomasa’s purple buds gemmed 
with colour the tall stem of some sturdy tree. 

Hence Ipomoelc tr., of Ipomcea, in ipomccic acid, 
named from Ipomcca Jalapa,\d\sc^\ see quot. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Clicut. III. 314 ipomxtc acid. x868 
Ibid. (1877) V. 214 Ipomaeic acid .. isomeric with sebacic 
acid, produced by the action of moderately strong nitric 
acid on convolvulic acid, convolvulinolic acid, jalapin, 
jalapic acid, or jalapinoUc acid, 
t I'pO’ne, V. Obs. [OE. gepimian, f. ge- (I- 1) 
•^punian to beat.] trans. To pound. 
csooo Sax. Leechd, I. etd sepuna..ean tosomne. £‘1400 
Lan/ratte's Cirur^. 62 (Add. I^IS.) Ipone hem wel & make 
of hem smale ballys. 

I-porehaced, ME. pa. pple. of Pduchase v. 
Ipostacis, obs. form of Hypostasis. 

Ipotame, ipotayne, obs. var. Hippopotamus. 
I-poysened, -oned, ME. pa. pple. of Poison z;. 
Ippocras, obs. form of Hippoceas. 

I-praied, i-prayed(e, ME. pa. pple. of Pray 
I-preched, of Preach v. I-preised, i-preysed, 
of Praise v. I-preoved, i-preved, of Preve 
z/., to prove. I-priked, of Prick r/. I-prisoned, 
of Prison v. I-prived, i-pryved, of Puive v,, 
to deprive. I-procured, of Procure v. I-prof- 
red, of Proffer v. I-prophecied, of Prophesy 
V. I-proved, i-prowed, of Prove v. 

+ Xpse, pron. and sb. [L. ipse he himself, very,] 
,lll. pron. Himself; truly himself; in his right 
mind. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) xo6 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse, he. 17S7 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. 
Horseuuti (1809) a8 note, Our author could not be, ipse, he, 
when he wrote this J 

2 , sb. A slang name for a kind of ale, quasi 
* the very thing *. 

X7xp D’Urfey puts IV. 106 The strongest Wine.. Is 
nothing like t’ our English Ale, That Liquor of Life, call'd 
Ipse. 

f Ispsea*nd. Corruption of * et per se, and an 
old way of naming the character ^ at the end of 
the alphabet; i.e. ‘fic by itself and*. Cf. Am- 
persand. 

1847 Mar. Edgeworth Ortandina (1848) 86 As ugly as sin, 
and as crooked as an ipseand, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophanc 
in the play says. 

lllpae dixit (i'psf di*ksU). PI. ipse disats, 
[L. tpse dixit, a translation of Gr. aur^r €<pa * he 
himself (the master) said it*, a phrase used' by the 
Pythagoreans.] An unproved assertion resting on 
the bare authority of some speaker ; a dogmatic 
statement ; a dictum. 

[1477 Poston Lett. III. 214 He wold yeffe you his labore, 
be so ye payd for his costes. Ipse dixit.] x573Whitgift 
De^. Aunsxv. Admo 7 t.'XxosX viii. v. § 13 Here Is neither 
scripture, doctor, story, council, or anything else, but ipse 
dixit. x6ox A. C. Anew. Let. Jesuited Gent. 13 A bare 
Ipse dixit, and nothing else. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp, 
I. 57 HU jDogmatical Ipse Dixits may rather be a reason 
why we should not believe him. 1800 W. Taylor ^ in 
Monthly Mag. X. 423 Criticism deals too much in ipse-dixits. 
1870 J. H. Newman Grata. Assent n. viii. 255 To emanci- 
pate us from the capricious ipse dixit of authority. 

attrib. j8o2-t2 Bentham Ration, yndic. Evid. (1827) 1. 
X25 ttotv, On other occasions the ipse dixit principle. .was., 
seated, .on the same throne. 

fb. trans/. Applied to the speaker. Obs. 

1641 Trapp Theol. Theol. 126 Christ is the only Rabbin, 
the irrefragable Doctor, the ipse dixit, all the words of 
whose mouth are right words. 

Hence Ipse-dixitism (ipsfidi’ksitiz’m), dogmatic 
assertion. So Ipse-di'xitisli a., lpse*di*zltist. 

x8o8 Coleridge in Sir H. Davy's Rent. (i8§8) 103, I . . 
myself think it shallow, flippant, and ipse dixitish. a x8^a 
Bentham Deontology (1834) L xx. 321 Why the ipse-dixit 
root should not produce all the branches necessary to dis- 
course, — as ipse.dixitists, and ipse-dixitism. 1885 J. Mar- 
tineau Types Eth. The. 11. 93 Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as .sheer ‘ ipse dixitism X896 J. 
B. Mayor Nero Suppl. Guide Choice Classical Bks. Pref. rx 
In contrast to this ipsC'dixitisux, as Bentham would have 
called it. 

Ipseity (ipsr-,iti). [f. L. ipse self + -ity.] Per- 
sonal identity and individuality ; selfhood. 

1639 N* More hnmort. Soul iii. xvi. (1662) 213 The Soul 
of the World will be every man’s jjcrsonal Ipseity as well as 
his, x668 — Div, Dial. it. xvii. 270 Those mysterious 
depths of Satan which the 'Theosophers so diligently dis- 
cover, such as are ipseity, Egoity, or Selfishness. ^ 1837 
Coleridge Table-i. 8 July, In the Trinity there is, 1. 
Ipseity. 2, Alterity. 3. Community.^ x84S F« Barham Od 4 { 
Medley 8 The designativc preposition indicates the 

ipseity or objectivity of things. 

II Ipso facto (i'pst? fe'ktj), advb. phrase. [L.] 
By that very fact ; by the fact itself. 

*548 Act 2 .J- 3 Edw. VI, c. I § X The same per^n.. shall 
therefore be deprived ipso facto of all his spirituall pro- 
mocions. X647 Sanderson Sertn, II. 214 By taking Christen- 
dom upon us at our Baptism, we did ipso facto renounce 


the world. X790 Sir P. Francis Lei. Burke In Bis Corr. 
(1844) III. zag 'fhe best possible critic of the Iliad would 
be, ipso facto, and by virtue of that very character, incap- 
able of being the author of it. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Assent 11. x. 4?3.1n rejecting their Divine King, they ipso 
facto lost the living principle and tie of their naiion.ality. 

Ipsographic (^ips<?^ae*fik), a. [irreg. f. L. ipso^ 
as stem of ipse self-rGr. pertaining to 

writing,] Self-recording. 

18x7 Blackzv. Mag. II, 232/1 This complex machine 
Professor Bertoncellt calls an Ipsographic scale. 

I-publeached, AIE. pa. pple. of Publish v. 
I-pudrid, of Powder v. I-puUed, of Pull v. 
I-pult, of Pelt v. I-pund, of Pound v., to 
poind. I-pimzahed, i-pimsched, of Punish 
V., Punch v. I-pursewed, of Pursue v. I-put, 
i-putte, of Put v. I-pyght, i-py3t, of Pitch v. 
I-pylled, of Pill v. I-pyiiched, of Pinch v. 
I-quartred, i-quasched, ME. pa. pples. of 
Quarter, Quash vbs. 

Obs. Also i-eweme, [OE, 
gecwtcineygecwimei see I- and Queue a.] Pleas- 
ing, acceptable, agreeable. 

£930 Lindisf. Giix/. John viii. egDaSeje-cucemo [Rushw. 
;^!Cwoeme] sint him, ic wyreo symble. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
lilatt. xi. 26 Forham hyt waa swa seeweme beforan he. 
c Lamb. Horn. 109 Ne bi8 naut his Jare fremful ne 
ieweme him ileweden. a X225 Ancr. R. 146 Hesteres bone 
. . was he hinge Assuer Hcivur^e & ieweme. 

fl-queme, v. Obs. Also 2-3 ieweme, 4 
yqueme. \ 0 )d..gecw^man,-cwiman\ see I- and 
Qdems zf.] trails. To please, gratify. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. ni. viL § 6 pat he. .ne mehte h®m 
folce mid gifan s^eweman. ^-zooo ./Elfric Horn. II. 286 
Sume seewemdon englum .. hurb cumliSnysse. CX173 
Lamb, Horn. 63 We hit a^en to jeme and god solf her mid 
iqueme, ^ 6*1203 Lay. 13288 Ofte he hine biSohte .. hu he 
mihte mid l$singe iquemen han klnge. a X300 K. Horn 
48s Horn me wel iquemeh, God knUt him bisemeh* X340 
Ayenb. 228 Non ne may y-queme god and to his yuo. 

t I-quetlie, 2'. Obs. [OE, geewedan = OS. 
giqtielhan, OHG. giquedan, Goth, gaqipan : see 
I- 1 , Y-, and Queath v.'} inir. To say, speak ; to 
arrange, come to terms, agree. 

£900 tr. Bxdds Hist. v. jJ. (1890) 388 Se natfre snij word 
seeweSan meahte. a xioo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1094 
He & his broSer .. jeewaeSan h®t hi mid gri3e to gadere 
cuman sceoldan. c X303 Lay. 2267 He stod biforen Locrine 
.. & h^ word him iqueS (exa?^ selde]. rz X250 Owl 
Night, sox Ne mi^tu leng a word iquethe. 

I-quetSen, I-queynt, I-quidded, I-quiked, 
I-quykned, I-quj^t, ME. pa. pples. of Queath, 
Quench, Quid, Quick, Quiokeh, Quit vk. 

Ir, obs. form of Ibe. 

+ Ir, obs. var. of /«>, Her, pers. and poss. pron. 
X397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) X01X9 He wende to is moder to 
deliuery ir here. Ibid. 1x803 W heo hadde al dene ir ioye 
al vorlore. Me flemde ir out of engelond. 

Ir- 1 , assimilated form in L. of the prefi.K In- 2 
before initial r, used in the same %vay in Eng., as 
in ir^radiaie, ir^ruption. In these derivatives only 
one r is pronounced. ! 

Ir-^, assimilated form in L. of the prefi.x In- 3 
before initial r, used in the same way in Eng. (and 
much more frequent than Ir- 1 ) ; as in ir-rational, 
ir-reclaimable, ir-recoverable, ir-refragable, ir-re- 
li^on, ir-rcvocahle. In these only one r is pro- 
nounced, the prefix being really reduced to 
Iracund (skraknnd), a, [ad. L. irdciind-us, 
f. Ira anger, Ire + ^cund’tis, suffix of verbal adjs. 
with senile *iiicIiningto*; cf. obs. Y.iracond, -cund.l 
Inclined to wrath ; choleric, passionate, irascible. 

1S2X Next) bfonthly Mag. 1. 645 The iracund veins of 
church and schoolmen. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. (1872) 
y A man , . iracund, but cheerfully vigorous. 1833 Ds 
(JoiNCEY IVks, (1882* XIV. 403 That particular chancellor 
..w.'is..<he iracund Lord Tburlow. 
f Xra.CTl’lldioilS, a. Obs. [a. OF. iracondieux 
(15th c.), f. L, iracundi-a, n. of quality f. trd~ 
cund-us : see -00s.] Inclined to wrath ; = prec. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W, 1495) 11. 265/2 Yf a 
man yracundyous were so vertuous..yeticsholde not please 
god bycause of his yre. 15. . Kalender of Sheph. (1656) Iii, 
He the which is born under Capricornus, . . shall be iracun- 
dious a Iyer. 1663 J. Chandler Van Hebnont/ Oriat. 
Proph. cone. Author, 'iTi’ scorching flame of \racundious Jove, 
Hence Iracu'ndiotisly [cf. ifith c. ¥. ira- 
aindieusement}, wrathfully. 

1509 Nashe Lenten Stufie He,, .then drawing out his 
knife most iracundiously. at one whiske lopt off his head. 

XraCUXldity fsirakc’ndlti). [f. L, iracund-us \ 
see -ITY.] Irefulness, wralhfulness. 

1840 Monthly bfag.hiyi. 491 This indiscreet exhibi- 
tion of my wife's iracundtty. 1863 Poll Mall G. 8 .-tpr. xz 
He . . provides one with the following mea.surc of his 
iracundity. 

Iracu’ndulous, a. nonce-’usd. [f. L. iracund^ 
us with dim. formative -ul-tts, as in albuhts, Zif//- 
etc.] Inclined to anger; irascible.' 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy yHl.xxii, Ixjvcis-.one of the 
mo$t..Inicundulous..ofan human pa.^lons. 

*t*i-rad, n. Obs. [OE. gerJd MHG. gereit, 
Goth, garaids appointed ;—OTeut. *garaiito‘Z, f. 
*ga- (I-i, Y-) + raid- to prepare, make ready. 


Cf. I-REDE.] Prepared, made ready ; instructed, 
learned, expert. 

c838 K. zElfred Boeth. x, Sio is swiSe wel scrad S:swi5e 
^emetfxst. cxooo Gitthlac Prof, Ic him runine wex and 
jeradne txhte. c 1303 Lay. 2^990 To moni feohte ich habbe 
cou ilad, and seuere 5et (days ^e] weorca wel irad. 

l-rad, -radde, -reed, ME. pa. pple. of Head v. 
II Irade (da-ds). [Turkish, a. Ar. jjtjl iradah 

will, desire.] A written decree issued by the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

1883 Standard 23 Apr. 5 (Stanf.) The Irade summoning 
another meeting of the Ambassadors to discuss the question 
of the Governorship of the Lebanon.^ xSa^ Pall Mall G. 
10 May 4/1 Baron Hirsch. .has. .obtained an irade for his 
great railway-junction scheme. 1891 Blackiu. Mag. Oct. 
472 The Sultan can issue irades. 

+ I-ra*dliclie, ^dv. Obs. Also -reed-. [Early 
ME., f. I-RAD<z. -f -LV-.] Promptly, readily, 
straightway. 

c 1305 Lay. 11532 He iradliche Icedde hine to raide. Ibid. 
29631 pu scalt irmdliche in to hefne-riche; heofnc is he 
3aru. Ayenb. x To vyndc yredliche. .inc huyche leave 
of Jje hoc pet hy by. 

fl-raht, ME. pa. pple. of Recche v., to toll, 
i-rail: see I, the letter, 2. 

I-railed, ME. pa. pple. of Rail v., to cover. 
Irain, variant of Abain, spider. Obs. 
tlral(e. Obs. rare. Alsoiraillo. [Of uncer- 
tain origin ; cf. Iris 3.] Some precious stone. 

c 1430 Anturs of Arth. $<vs (Douce MS.) pei belene downe 
beriles and bourdures bright . . Stones of Iral J?ey slrenkel 
andstrewe {Ircl. MS. That with stones iraille were strencult 
and strauen]. c X433 Thotnas of Erceld. 61 Hir payclrelle 
W‘as of irale fyne, Hir cropoure was of orphare. 

Iran, variant of Ikon sb."^ =: Erne, eagle. 

Iraii(e, variant of Ar.vin, spider. Obs. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 74 An ypocme, a popholy man, Is 
lyche an irane; for an eran, whan ne hath longc trauayled 
& myche, to makyn his web, panne comyth a lytel wynd 
and blowyth awey all to-gedere. 

Iranian(airtfi-nian), n. and [f. Pers. 

Iran Persia •+• -ian.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Iran or Persia ; 

I in Compar. Philol. applied to one of the two Asiatic 
I families of the Indo-European languages, compris- 
I ing Zend and Old Persian and ihcir modem descen- 
dants or cognates, 

X84X Latham Eng, Lang. 2 The Iranian stock, so called 
from the native name of Persia (Iran), containing the 
ancient, middle and modem Persian, with the allied tongues 
. . of Curdistan, Affgaunistan, Beloochistan, and Bocharia. 
XS73 Farrar P'am, Speech 58 The Aryans proper .. still 
lingering in or near their old Iranian home. X8S3 St. 
Jan/es's Gaz. 7 Sept., I’he great depression to the north of 
the Iranian plateau. 

f2. a. = Aryan; Indo-European, b. =.Iado- 
Iranian. Obs. 

1847 Prichard in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 241 The Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Indo-German, and, by late 
writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 1850 Latham Eng, 
Lang. (ed. 3) 94 The Iranian stock of languages. — Thu 
contains the proper Persian languages of Persia (Iran), .the 
Kurd language, and all the languages of Asia. . derived from 
the Zeud or Sanskrit. 

B. sb. A member of the Iranian race ; a speaker 
of an Iranian language. 

1873 Farrar Fatn. Speech 77 The Ajyans proper, who 
Subsequently divided into Iranians and Hindoos. 1877 G. 
Uawunson Orig. Nations vi. 102 For the ornamentation 
of their buildings, .the Iranians.. employed sculpture. 

So Ira'nlc a. 

1873 Farrar Fam. Speech 80* [Table of the Arj'an Lan. 
guages) Iranic Family. 1877 G. Rawlinson Orig. Nations 
vi. (1883) 2t Iranic civilization, or that of the iSIedes, the 
Persians, and. .the Bactrians. 

I-ranne, var. i-ronne, ME. pa. pple, of Run v. 
Irany, variant of Abain, spider. Obs. 

IraSCent (aine'sent), a. [ad. L. trdscent-em, 
pr. pple. of zrdset to grow or be angi*}’, f, ira 
anger.] Becoming angry ; leading to anger. 

X794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. IV. 293 Between the irascent 
ideas and irascent muscular actions. 

Irascibility (oircesibi-llti, ines-). [f. next: 
see -ITY. Cf. F. irascibilite (1550 in Hatz.- 
D.ann.).] The quality of being irascible; prone- 
ness to anger, quickness of temper, irritability. 

1730 Johnson Ranihler No. 40 ? i They seldom fail of 
giving proofs of their irascibility upon the slightest attack 
of criticism. 1779-81 — L. P., Pope Wks. IV. S3 Pope's 
irascibility prevailed. 18x4 D'Iskaeu Quarrels Aitth. 
(1867) 301 The statements of (Jibber, .show sufficient molisc-i 
to excite the poetic irascibliity. x86x KtAi-n Cloister .f I/. 

I. 117 l*he fallibiUty and irascibility of human nature. 

Irascible (airx'sib’l, ine's-), a. Also 7 ira- 
sible, 8 irrascible. [a. F. irascible (I2lh c. in 
Littre), ad. L. irasdbit-is, f. irdsci to grow angrj-.] 
Easily provoked to anger or resentment; prone to 
anger; irritable, choleric, hot-tempered, passionate. 

1530 Palscr. 316/2 Irascible, ir.clyned or disposed to 
anger, irascible. 1656 Blount Glosscgr., Irascible, 
choIericiL soon angred, subject to anger. 1759 RcBLarso.v 
Hist. Scot. (1817) I.ii. 345 'I'he ScoLs naturally an ir.;^ib!e 
and high spirited people. .*^3 * Scott Dang, vjt,^ ihc 

boar. .was a much more irascible and courageoui aanTtal. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule viiL (1874) J*4 The only daughter 
of a solitary and ira>cible old gentleman. 



IKASCIBLENESS. 

- b. Of emotions, actions, etc. : Characterized byj 
arising from, or exhibiting anger. 

• 1650 D. Pell Im^r, Sea 426 Irascible, and obji^gatory 
speech. 2734 Watts Reliq. juv.Xx. (1780) 200 Our irascible 
passions. . Indulged . .arc ready to defile the whole man. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 296 No animal in the creation 
seems endued with such an Irascible nature. 2824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 302 Dignity is always more ir^vble the more 
petty the potentate. 2S82 A. W. Ward Dickens v, iig His 
irascible nature failed to resent a rather doubtful compliment, 
c. Irascible appetite^ affectiony part of the soul, 
in Plato’s tripartite division of the soul, rd $vfso- 
eiStj, one of the two parts of the irrational nature, 
being that in which courage, spirit, passion, were 
held to reside; and which was superior to rd eiri- 
ev ^ r ) nK 6 v , the Co^jcupiscible part in which resided 
the appetites. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ni. vi. (Add. JIS.^ 27944) 
If. 2ob/2 Drede S: sorwe comei> of he ir^cibel, for of ping pat 
we Imtih, we haueh sorowe. 25*^ PJi^f. Per/. (W. de W. 
2531) 2X2 b, It is called the appetyte ira^yble, or the angry 
appetyte. x6o6 Bryskett Ctv. Life 48 The seates of the two 
pnncipall appetites, the irascible and the concupiscible ; of 
that the heart, of this the liuer. 2691 H artcliffe Virtues 23 ‘ 
Pride, Contempt, Impatience, Anger, Fear, Boldness and the 
like generous and brave Passions, belong to what we say is 
the irascible part of the mind. 2863 Draper Intell. Devil. 
Europe v. (1865I 116 Now, the reason beiq^ seated in the 
head, the spirit or irascible soul has its seat in the breast, 

+ d. quasi-jd.=Irascible appetite, etc. Obs. 

2594 (see Concupiscible 2 b]. 2656 H. More Enthus. 

Tri. ToRdr.AUia,ThcseI spread before him. .to provoke 
his Irascible. 

Hence ira'seibleaess, irascibility; Ira*scibly 
adv., in an irascible manner, angrily. 

s'jzi \q\. \\y Irascibleness. x8a8 V. 264/1 

Nothing irascibly said will, .make way with an obstinate or 
wilful man. 

Irascid (aine'sid), t2. rare'^^. [i. 'L. trdset io 
grow angry + -id l.] Easily angered, irascible. 

1823 Blaekiu. Mag. XIII. 278 The head pf Julius .. is a 
fine portrait of that arrogant and irascid priest. 

Irate (air^i’t, oi»*r/t), a, [ad.L. tr&i-tts angered, 
enraged, pa. pple, of ^irdri, inceptive trdsci to be 
or become angry, f. ira anger, Ire.] Excited to 
ire; incensed, enraged, angry. 

2838 J. Gilman Life Coleridge 22 Not to heed his anger 
should he become irate. 2848 Dickens Dombey viii, [He] 
seemed a little more irate when it was over. 2^ Living- 
stone Zambesi vi. 242 He was at once hauled up before the 
irate Commandant. 

Hence Irately adv.y in an irate manner, angrily. 
2883 hliss Broughton Belinda II. n. lii. 9 She looks at 
him full and irately. 2889 Mrs. R. Jocelyn Distracting 
Guest II. ix. 253 'What nonsense continued irately. 

I-raunsond, -ravissed, -rawt, ME. pa. pples. 
of Rassom, Ravish, Reach vbs. 
tiTohepil. Obs, rare. [A corruption of Ile- 
SPll {flspil, irspit), hedgehog, influenced by 
iBCHnr.] A hedgehog or urchin. 

<7x290 5*. Eng. Leg. I. 298/40 Ase ful ase Is an Irchepil 
of piles aha.boute, So ful he stikede of Arewene. 
tTrchin, ircbou. Obs. Forms: syriohon, 
4 irohouon, 4-5 irohoun, yiohoun, 5 erohon, 
irohyn, yrohyn, 6 irohen, 6-7 irohin. [a. 
ONF. *ir{e)chon (cf. Picard irechon, Walloon 
ireson, Flainant hirchoti) = OF. herifun, F. 

pop.L. *herTciBii-em-. see Hubcheon 
and Ubchjh.] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 179/50 Hco stikeden al-so hicke on 
him so yrichondethof pile-s. 2382 Wyclif Zepk. «, 14 (jna- 
craiulus. .and the yrcboun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis 
iherof. c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ii. cxiv. (1869) 133 With 
^yntes she was armed al aboute, as an irchoun. 24^ 
Bk. St. Albans C ivb, Fede yowe hawke with an Irehyn 
onys or twyes, & it shall hclpe hir, 2530 Palscr. 235/2 
Imhen a lyttel l^est full of prickes, herisson. 2609 Bible 
(D^ay) Ps. ciiljil. 18 The rocke a refuge for the Irchins. 

O. A dish in cookery, so called from being made 
to bristle with almonds, etc. stuck over its surface. 

c 243® ^ Cockerv-bks. 38 Yrchouns. Take Piggis 
mawys Take a litel prycke. Sc prykkc |?c yrehoms, An 
putte in pc holes he Almaundj’s. C2440 Anc. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 443. 

2 . An urchin ; a brat. 

2625 Bp. Moustacu App. CssarZp. Ded. aijb, Such 
Irchins it was necessary to disband, and send them away to 
shift for *hem.sclves, that our Mother the Church might no 
more be troubled with them. 

3 Cre ( 3 i“J). sb. Also 4-6 yro, ir, 5 yr, iere, 5-6 
yor, 6 .SV-. yire, iyro. [a. OF. ire, y re (tith c. in 
Littrc), ad. L. tra anger, watli, rage.] Anger; 
wrath. Now chiefly feet, and rhet. 

<21300 E. E. Ps. Ixxvii. 25 [IxxviiL 21) Ire somdele Vp- 
Rtcgh hanne in Iraclc. <* 1325 .S'/ri?r.vrx (MS. A.) 2488 po 
was Beucs in gret jtc. ^ c 1330 R, Bhunne Chroiu IVace 
(RolLs) 3336 Ne he nc salde namorc til hire, Hot wente fro 
liure al in ire. 2388 Wycuf Prov. xv. i A soft answerc brekiih 
ire. X47T E.\rl Rivers (Caxton) DUtes 72 b, It shuldc 
appease hys Icrc. 1556 LAUOEa Tractate 456 Froinc all 
Inuyc thay su!d be fre, Kromc Malyce, Vre, and Creuehie. 
1^3 Leg. Bp. St. A tuircis Pref. 57 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xTv, Baals bischops provocking God to yirc. 2667 3fiLTON 
P.L.\\.Z\’^ Ibai wish'd the 3Iountains now might be 
again Thrown on them as .a shelter from his ire. 1706 
Prior Ode to Queen 141 While with fiercest ire Bcllona 
glows. iSoS bcoiT Marm. vi, xiv, Buru'd Marmlou’s 
swarthy check like fire, And shook his very frame for irc. 
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2865 KingsleV mi, Hcreward was flushed with ire 
and scorn. 

+ b. rarely in plural. Obs. 

2388 Wyclif Prav. xxx. 33 He that stlrith iris [Vulg. irasl, 
bringlth forth discordis. 

+ Xre, S'. Ohs. rare [f. Ike sb.'] trans. To 
anger, irritate. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 361 Her brethren & her owne 
kynde bit ireth [L. irritg.f\. ' 

Ire, obs. form of Am (in quot. in sense 7). 

2494 Fabyan Citron, yi. clxv. 2& All myghte not stoppe 
the intoUerable ire of his body. 

Tre, obs. or dial. f. Ikon ; obs. f. Her. 
I-readed, -reaved, hlE. pa. pples. of Red, 
Reave vbs. I-red, of Read 
•j’l-redc, Obs. ger3ede=^NmG. gereiie 

i^Q'lleut.^garaidjo-zi cf. I-BADa. and Gbaithij.] 
Prepared, ready. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. iTh.) xviL 32 (xvili. 33I He ^edyde mine 
fet swa geriEde (L. per/ecit pedes ineos\ swa sw.a heorotum. 
e rvj^PeissionOur Lordxs^ in O. E. Mise.^o If ich. .bitraye 
ihesu hwat scbal beoti my mede. prytty panewes, hiseyden, 
hi beol» alle irede. 

fl-redy, Obs. Forms; 2 5eredi, 3 i-readi, 
-redy, 3-4 i-redi, y-redy. [ME.; see I-i, Y-, 
and Ready.] —Ready. 

a 1x75 Coit. Horn. 239 per beo5 anu ^eredie i>e werejede 
gastes pt hlne unlredlice underfangeS. a 222^ fuliana 8 
Wite bu hit wet ireadi . . no lengre nuUch hit heolen 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3094 Vier & is compaynie yredy ajen 
horn were, c 2300 Beket 766 Iredi ich am the deth to 
afonge. 2340 Ayenh. 173 pe dya3 is yredy, ond oueral 
aspibbane zenejere. cx^P^Sir Perumb. 25 ^ Y am come her 
o semplc kny3t y-redy with be to fiv^- 
I-refe, early ME. x-^OR.gerlfa : see Reeve sb. 
Ireful (aia’jful), a. [f. Ire sb. + -edl.] 

1 . Full of ire ; angry, wrathful. 

c 2^00 Cursor M. 27798 (Cott. Galba) Heuy chere, irefull 
and iIL’ 23., Coerde L. 366 In his stirope up he stode, 
And smote to hym with irefull mode, c 1475 Partenay 
3258 A man chaufed with yerfull manace. 2562 J, Hey* 
WOOD Prov. 4 Epigr, (1867) 255 Foule woordis make all 
folke, Irefull or ferefull. 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
41 Electus, Lstus, Marcia l<x> must looke, With many moe, 
to last his Irefull spight. 2725 Pope Odyss. ni. 170 With 
ire.full taunts each other they oppose. 2848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xit, His eyes and gathered eyebrows looked ireful 
and thwart^ just now, 

2. Choleric, passionate, irascible. 

CZ400 Solomods Bk. Wisdom 20 A^ein stronge men & 
ireful look bat b®ti ne fi3th. 2574 Hellowes GueuareCs 
Pam. Ep, (2577) 2x6 With the trefull we must not be im* 
pottunate to entreate a pardon. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage 
ti6z4) 638 The inhabit^ts of.. Barbary are poore and 
proude, irefull, and writing all injuries in marble. 28x9 L. 

Indicator No. 2 (1822) 1. 6 The want of this sympathy 
from others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. 

IrefuUy (aio’jfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly In 
an ireful manner; angrily, wrathfully. 

c 1489 Caxton Somtes 0/ Aymon ix. 230 They , . cam to 
Reynawde for to sle hym yrefully. 2555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
x.xxiv. 8t God’s face is scene, most ircfully to wycked men 
of hand, 2^7 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 543 The dams 
fight for their young ones most irefully. 2632 }. Havward 
tr. Bxondls Eromena 4, I will not (an.swered irefully the 
Prince). 2863 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune 1. 237 ' She is' 
a stupid, .discontented little fool', she irefully reflected. 

Irefolness (ai.-jfulnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of being ireful ; wrathfulness. 

2388 Wyclif x Sam. xix. 21 And Saul was wrooth with 
irefulriesse. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 210 Obsty* 
nacy or frowai^ntssc, Hastynesse or Xrefulnesse, Vngenlyl* 
nessc. 2574 Hyll Ord, Bees ix, Although the fierce bees 
are very ill, yet is their yrefulnesse a note of belter bees, 
2647 Song 0/ Soul iL ii. iii. iv, Not rage .. Nor 

eating irefulnesse, harsh cruelty. 

I-regned, -reht, ME. pa. pples. of Reign v.^ 
Recche v.y to relate. 

flreis. Obs, rare^^. *In 3 yreis. [a. OF,. 
ireis, irois adj. and sb., Irish (Godef.), f. OE, Ir-as 
the Irish.] Ibish B. i b. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5552 pcrwcrc of deneys [v.r. denys) 
& of scottes aslawc & al so of yreis [v.rr. yreyns, yrenys] 
vif jonge kinges. - 

I-reke, -rekened, ME. pa. pples. of Reke,, 
Reckon vbs. 

Xreless a. rare. [f. Ire +-LES3.] 

Void of ire or anger. 

2829 Blachw. Mag. XXVI, 739 Your ireless and soothing 
lucubrations. 

I-remd, I-remewed, ME, pa. pples. of Reme, 
Remove vbs. 

Ire-monger, Iren, obs. ff. Ironmonger, Iron. 
Irenarch (ai^T/haik). Hist. [ad. late L. trin- 
archay a. Gr, ^ipijvdpxq? ; see Eibenabch. Cf. F. 
irinarqtu (Littre).] An Eastern prorincial go- 
vernor or keeper of the peace, under the Roman 
and Byzantine empires, 

2702 Kchakd Eccl. Hist. (17x0) 450 Upon the road he was 
met by Herod the Irenarch. 2745 A. Butler Lives Saints 
(1836) I. 124 Herod the Ircnarcn, or keeper of the peace. 
I-rond, ME. pa. pple. of Rend v. 

+ Ironesa-bag, obs. var. (of obscure formation) 
of carning‘bag\ see Earning vhl. sb.^ 

26x2 CoTCR., .1 /«//’///„. the maw of a Calfc ; which being 
dressed U called the Rcnet*bag, Jreness-bag, or CbesJop. 
bag. 

Xrenic (oircnik, airrnik), a. and sb. . [ad. Gr. 


- I-REW. 

(ipTjvtK-os, f. elprjvTj peace. Cf, Eirenic and F. 
irinique (Littre). 

In this and the following word, the first pronunciation is 
that given by Smart, Ogilvie, and Cassell, and by Webster 
and the other American Dictionaries, and is in accordance 
with the general analogies of the language, as in academic 
clinicaly energetic^ euphonic, Platonic, m which the Ioa'» 
vowel of the Greek is uniformly shortened; hut the modcia 
use of the Greek Etptjvtxdr, Eirenicon, to which Molars 
naturally give the English academic pronunciation of Greek, 
affects the derivatives also^ and makes the second pronun* 
dation frequent among university men.) 

Pl. adj. Pacific, non-polemic ; — Irenical. 

2864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff Rncycl. Relig. Knov:l 
I. 7x0 He was a man of irenic temperament. 1883 Ck. 
Times 343/1 No irenic propositions will do the least good 
till we nave bad those standards restored. 

B. sb. pi. Ironies ; irenical theology. 

2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. KtiowL II. iti8 Irenical- 
Theology, or Irenics . . presents the points of agreement 
among Christians with a view to the ultimate unity. .o( 
Christendom. 2890 Congreg. Rev. Apr, 158 Our mission is 
not one of polemics but irenics. 

Irenical (^ire-nikal, oirf nikal), a. [f. as piec. 
+ -AL. As to pronunciation, see prec,] Peace- 
ful ; pacific ; tending to promote peace, esp. in re- 
latiou to theological or ecclesiastical differences. 

2660 Pre/. Bp. Halls Rem. b, How meek his temper 
was, his many irenical tracts do shew. 2843 J. Mackie 
Li/e Leibnitz 153 To these irenical negotiations an end was 
suddenly put.. by the decease of the Duke of Hanover. 
2876 Fairbairn Strauss 11. in Coniemp. Rev. June 225 
Ullmann, a theologian, modem, Irenical, anxious to give to 
reason the things that are reason’s, to faith the things that, 
are faiths. 2882 Farrar ^<zr^ C/m II, 357 The method 
which St. John adopts is not polemical but irenical. 

Hence Ire*nicaUy adv., in the spirit of peace. 
2893 Chicago Advance 31 (jet. 619/2 On the .. conflicts 
between religion and science .. Prof. N, S. Shaler WTites 
irenically and suggestively, 

Ij Xrenicoxi (oirrnikph, oire'nikpn). [a, Gr. 
clpi^vtubv, neut. of ilprjvitcoi ; see Irenic. Also 
spelt Eirenicon, q.v. The e is made short in 
Cassell, Ogilvie, and the American dictionaries, 
but in academic pronunciation the word is gener- 
ally treated as Greek with e long : cf. Irenic.] 
A proposal designed to promote peace, esp. in a 
church or between churches ; a message of peace. 

161& Barnevelfs Apol. Ded.’Aiijb, A Nattonall Synod 
must be assembled : and happily by your aduice declared in 
your Irenicon, a 27x6 South (Webster, 1864), They must in 
all likelihood (without any other irenicon) have restored 
peace to the Church. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) xa Jan, 25/x It 
was^ really an irenicon — a message of good*wiU at the 
Christmas season. 

II Ire'uicum. lObs. [L. form of prec.] =prec. 
2647 Trapp Comm. Matt, v, 9 Although it be, for the. 
most part, a thankless office. .to sound an irenicum*, yet do 
it for God's sake. 2662 Stillincfl. {title) Irenicum, a 
Weapon-Salve for the Church's Wounds; ..whereby a 
foundation is laid for the Church's peace. <227x5 BUR.YEr 
Ovjn Time (1724) I. It. 289. 

+ X'reOS. Obs. Also 5 yrioB, 5-6 yreos, 6-7 
irios. [a. med.L, yreos, '*irco5, an une.xj)Iaincd 
derivative or altered form of IRIS, arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the white-flowered species in contrast to 
the purple (‘ Yris purpureum florem gerit, yreos 
album Sinon. Barthol. 25/2).] The Florentine 
Iris {Iris /lormiind), a species with large white 
flowers, b. The root of this, used in pharmacy ; 
onis-Toot. 

[a 2387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 25/2 Yri, i. 
quae yreos appellatur.) c 2400 Lan/ranc's^ Cirurg. 83 peso 
medicyns ben sumwhat more dricre: yrios {v.r. wcosj, 
arisiologie (etc.), 2480 Wardr, Ace.'Edzv. IV. {i^y>) *3* 
Lytiil bagges of fustian stuffed with ireos and anneys xxvj. 
1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (xs4x) 21a, Thingcs good for a 
colde head; Cububes, Galingale .. Spyke; Yreos. *579 
Lancham Card. Health (1633) 255 The Irios of Florence is 
taken for the best. 26x5 AIarkham Eng. Housev}. (i6w) 92 
Others to make sweet Water, take of Ireos two ounces [etc- J. 
attrib. 2378 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxxv. 194 The Ireos rooics 
..are hoate and dry in the thirde degree. 

Ireous, variant of Irods a. Obs, 

I-reaed, ME. pa. pple. of Resez/, Obs., to rush. 
IlXresine (oi^r/soi-nf). Bat. [mod.L. (Linnsus), 
altered from (jr. flpjjaiwvTj a branch of laurel or olive 
entwined with wool carried at certain festivals ; the 
reference is to the woolly calyx.] A genus of ph^nts 
(N.( 3 . Amarantacex), natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and of Australia, of which several 
species are cultivated as ornamental foliage plants ; 
a plant of this genus.' 

2866 in Treas. Bot. x83a Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 (^koses 
and Ircsincs may still be struck. 2E83 Pall Mall G. 7 qept. 
4/r Some bronze-leaved plant, such a.s one of the ircsmtJ. 

Daily News 15 Aug. 3/2 Fenced m by lines of choco- 
late iresines with outer lines of lobelia. 

Iresipilis, obs. form of Erysipelas. 

I-reste, I-revayd, I-revested, ME. pa. pples. 
of Rest, Revay, Revkst 
t I-rew, V, Obs. [OE. gehrlawan, f. ge- (I- 
•¥hrIowanK\3^v.] To rue, repent: ohexx i/ifers. 
<2900 Cynewulf Cm/ 1493 pa mec pin wifa swibast st 
hcortan ;;chreaw, CZ340 Cursor .M. 20529 (Fairf.) lrc»ea 
hit me [GOtt. 4- Celt. It reud me] & for-pu;! hit saic. 

Iro5Ti(c, variants of Arain Obs., spider. 
Iriach,var.^r/V7r/5, ERic,bIood-finc {Irish Iltsi.)* 



^ IKIATT. 

1600 Dymmok Zreiaiid g The party offendinge . . is 
alloted to paye to the wife or childe of the party murdered, 
or to the party agreeved, a kind 0/ satisfaction, termed by 
them an Iriaclu 

Irian (aio'rian), a. Anat. [f. Iw-s 4 + -an. 
F. Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

1837 DuNGnson Med. Lex, 509 yWffW,.. belonging to the 
Iris. Ibid.j The iris receives the irian nerves. 

I-richet, ME. pa. pple. of Rich v., to enrich. 
Iricism (nio'risiz’m). [irreg. f. Irish, after 
Scotticism^ An Irish trait of character, expres- 
sion, etc. : an Irishism, Hibernicism. 

X743 H. Walpole Lett. H, Matin (1834) VII. 259 There 
is a great fracas in Ireland in a noble family or two, height* 
ened by a pretty strong circumstance of Iricism. 1833 iVJw 
Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 52 The first of September, this 
year, to use an Iricism, will not take place till the second. 
1853 ^^\^^0'AQ'e.Heiro/KcdclyffeyX\\\. (1861)492 Charlotte 
wrote her brother very full and very droll accounts of the 
Iricisms around her. ■ - 

Iricize (ai^Tissiz), V. rare. [f. as prec., after 
Scotticize^ AngUcizCy etc.] traits, and intr. To 
make or become Irish ; to Hibernicize. 

1863 Miss Sewell Chr. Names I. 112 The Connaught 
branch of the great Norman family of De Burgh first 
Iricised themselves in hI«William. Ibid. II. 481 Norman 
names.. iricized gradually with their owners. 

Irid (3i®Tid). rare. [f. L. trid-^ Gr. iptS-, stem 
of friSf tpis, Itlis.] 1 . The iris of the eye. 

i8z 2-^^ Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 544 Negro albino. 
Hair white and wooly: irids while. 1848 C. Bronte 
Eyre r. (1857) 43 Brown eyes, with a benignant light in 
their irids. 1^3 F. Thompson Sister Songs, [A joy that] 
Only lurks retired In the dim gloaming of thine irid. 

' 2 . Bat. A plant of the N.O. Iridacege. 

1866 Treas. Boi. 626 Irldaceas. .Irids. 
Iridaceoils(3i»n<3^**j3s), Bot. [f.L.f«V/-(see 
prec.) + -ACEOus.] Related to plants of the genus 
Iris ; belonging to the natural order Iridaceae. 

1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. Card. 264 A family of .showy 
iridaceous bulbs, requiring a frame or greenhouse. 1853 in. 
JMayne Expos. Lex. 

Iridal (ai®Tidal)j a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of or belonging to the rainbow. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Se. {1857) 11 . 280 Descartes 
came far nearer the true philosophy of the iridal colours. 
Iriddesis, erron. variant of Iridodesis. 
Iridectomize (3i«ride*ktom9iz, iri-), v. Surg. 
[f. next + -I2E.] trans. To subject to the operation 
of iridectomy. 

• X879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 489 A cook.. whose left 
eye had been indectomised . . for glaucoma. Ibid. 503 Five 
months ago R. was indectomised for glaucoma. 

Iridectomy (aiBride’ktomi, iri-). Surg. [f. Gr, 
iptS-, stem of Xpis Iris + iKTOft-rj a cutting out (f. 
I« out + to cut) +*Y (cf. Anatoiiy). Mod. 

F. iridectomie (Littre).] Excision of a portion of 
the iris. Also aitrib. 

1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Irideciomus, an instrument., 
proper for the operation of iridectomy. *874 Lawso.v 2?/>. 
Eye 92 The point of the iridectomy knife. 1894 
Round red Lamp^ 296 He would sit up half the night per* 
forming iridectomies and extractions upon the sheep's eyes 
sent in by the village butcher. 

Irideons (airi-d/as), a. Bot. [f. mod, Bot.L, 
Iride-se, f, /m + -ous.] = Iridaceous. 

1835 Mayne Exgos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

II Irideremia (3i®riderz-mia, irid-). Path, [f. 
Gr. ipiS-, Tpis Iris + ipijfiia want, absence.] Con- 
genital absence of the iris. 

1853 Dixon Dis. Eye (i860) 132 Children affected with 
Irideremia appear to be confused and dazzled by ordinary 
daylight. ^ 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg.^ I, 323 Irideremia, 
or congenital absence of the iris, is occasionally observed, 

Irides, pi. of Iris. 

Iridescence (iride'sens). [f. Iridescent: 
see -ENCE.] The quality of being iridescent ; the 
intermingling and interchange of brilliant colours 
as in the rainbow, sc.^p-bubbles, and mother-of- 
pearl ; a play of glittering and changing colours. 

- 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 386 The shells . . which still 
possess the lustre and iridescence of their original nacre. 
18x1 Pinkerton Petrat. I. 580 In the peacock coal ofWales 
or Somersetshire, this iridescence often assumes a strong 
resemblance of what are called the eyes in a peacock’s tail. 
1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchres, etc. 11 . xvi. 31 
Bits of ancient pottery and glass.. with the iridescence of 
time very strongly marked upon it. 1863 Tyndall / fra/ t. 
20 Nothing can exceed the splendour of the iridescences 
exhibited by many of these clouds. *874 Codes Birds 
N. JK 291 The plumage . . is peculiar .. no other species of 
bur country shows such a rich metallic iridescence. 

- Brilliant dashing of genius or character. 

1803 \V. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 268 Occasional comisca* 
tions of wit, and fVequent iridescences of fancy. 1876 Geo, 
Eliot Ban. Der. iv. What may be called the iridescence’ 
of her character — the’ play of various, nay, contrary tenden* 
cies. 

Iride'scency. ? Obs. [f. as prec. : see -Esor.] 
■=prec. (/i/.and Jigi)\ also, an iridescent formation. 

>799 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 320 The wavy 
appearance and irridescency of mother of pearl. x8o» W. 
Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 449, I have got a little blue 

bwk for the iridesccncies of my imagination. _ ^ . 

Iridescent (iride'sent),tr. [f. L. irid- Iris + 
-ESOE.NT. Cf. F. iridescent (Littre).] Displaying 
coloars like those of the rainbow', or those reflected 
from soap-bubbles and the like ; glittering or flash- 
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ing with colours wliich change according to the 
position from which they are viewed. 

X796 Kirwan Elem, Mitt. (ed. 2) I. io6 An iridescent or 
tarnished metallic appearance. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xx. {1849) igt The iridescent colours 
^oduced by heat on polished steel and copper. X837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 11 . 183 The Mackerel w a handsome 
fish . . The sides are iridescent like mother*of*pearl, but more 
silvery. 1879 G, Allen Colour-Settse i. 5 We do not owe to' 
the colour-sense the existence in nature of the rainbow, the 
sunset, or the other elfects of iridescent light, Mary 

Kingsley JK Africa 242 On the top of the water is a film 
of exquisite iridescent colours like those on a soap bubble, 
only darker and brighter, 
b. Jig. or in fig. context 

X864 Realm 18 hlay 6 This iridescent bubble-chaos of 
false sentiment. X873 Blackie Self-Cult. (1874) 84 'The best 
fictions, without a deep moral significance beneath, are 
only iridescent froth. 1897 Mrs. J. R. Green in 19/4 Cent. 
June 966 The iridescent activities of a sympathetic and 
gifted intellect. 

Hence Xride'sceutlyor/zi.jin an iridescent manner. 

17^ Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) II. 247 Bluish grey or 
steel grey, when tarnished Iridescently variegated blue or 
purplish. 1863 Stirling Seer. Hegel Proleg. i. 8 To see. . 
the whole huge universe iridescently collapse into the crystal 
of the Idea. 

Irideais, erron. variant of Iridodesis. 

Iridiau (airi'dian), a. [f. L. irid- Ibis + -lAN.] 

1 . Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

1864 in Webster. 

2 , Rainbow-like ; brilliantly coloured. 

X884 in CasselPs Encj^cl. Diet. 1888 Upward Sengs in 
Ziklag 146 Consistency ii, Truth’s iridian arch. 

Iridiate (3iri*di^). Chem. [f. Ibidi-um + 

-ATE 1.] A salt of iridic acid. 

x8s4 J. Scoffern in OrPs Circ. Sc., Chem. 515 The fused 
mass . . contains osmlate and iridiate of potash. [1873 Chlor* 
iridiates : see Iridio-.) 

Iridic (oiri'dik), a. Chem. [fi Ibid-idm + -ic, 
Cf. F. iridique (Littre).] Containing iridium ; 
applied to compounds in which iridium is quadri- 
valent, as IrCl4 : cf. Ibidious. 

1845 Parnell Chem. Anat. 78 Iridic oxide. X865-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 319 Iridic solutions.. are of a dark 
brown-red colour ; Iridious solutions (containing the sesqui- 
oxide or trichloride), .have an olive-green colour. Ibid. 322 
The dioxide, or Iridic oxide, IrOx* 

Iridical (oiri'dikal), a. rare’~^. [f. L. irid- 
Iris + -ical.] Brilliant with rainbow colours. 

1862 S. Lucas Secutaria 100 The iridical window and the 
fiaming shrine. 

Iri'dico-9 combining form of Iridic, entering 
into adjectives naming double salts of iridium and 
another element, e.g. iridico-ammonic, iridico- 
potassicy iridko-sodiCy as iridico-amTTtonic sulphate 
or iridammonium sulphate, NgH^Ir'^SO^. 

Ilddine (si'ridin, -oin), a. rare. [f. L. irid- 
Iris 2 + -ine.] Rainbow-like ; iridescent. 

1851 S. Judo Margaret i. xiv. (Ward & Lock) 110 The 
horned-pout, with its pearly Iridlne breast and iron-brown 
back. 

Iridio* (oiri'dit?), comb.fonn of Iridium, form- 
ing names of alloys or chemit^l combinations of 
iridium with another element or substance, as 
iridio-plaiinum an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
iridio-cyanogen (see quot. 1858); also of com- 
pounds in which iridium and another element 
combine with a third, as iridio-chloride, -cyanide, 
iridio-cyanic adj. 

xScS Penny CycL 2nd Suppl. X33/1 Iridiocyanogen, CsN +■ 
Ir, IS a hypothetical compound radical. It forms with 
hydrogen lridioc>'anic acid, and with potassium an Iridio* 
cyanide of potassium. x86s-7a Wa^s Diet. Chem. III. 
3x6 Iridio-cyanides of barium. 1894 TVwrr 29 SepL ii/aThe 
force exerted by gravity. .upon the mdioplatlnum weight. 

Iridious (^iri’dias), a, Chem. [f. Ibidi-um -j- 
-ous. Cf. F. irideux (Littre).] Containing iri- 
dium ; applied to compounds in which iridium is 
trivalent, as IrCls : cf. iBiDic. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chan. III. 332 The sesquioxide [of 
iridium] or Iridious oxide, IrjOi- X873 — Fenunes' Chem. 
(ed, ii) 434 The trichloride or Iridious Chloride, is prepared 
by strongly heating iridium with nitre. 

Iridlte (3i®'ridait). Chem. £f. Irid-ium + -ite.] 
A salt of iridious acid. 

1873 Watts Foumes' Chem. (ed. xi) 435 It unites with 
bases, forming salts which may be called xridiies. 

Iridi’tis, Path. A rare synonym of Iritis 
i^Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

Iridiuzu (airi*dii?m). ff. L. irid- Ibis 2 + -lUM ; 
named by Tennant in 1803 quot. 1804).] A 
white metal of the platinum group, resembling 
polished steel, and fusible with great difficulty, 
found (usually in conjunction with osmium) in 
native platinum, and in the native alloy Ibidos- 
MiU3f. Chemical symbol Ir; atomic weight 193. 

1804 Tennant in Phil. Trans. XCIV, 414 , 1 should incline 
to call this metal Iridium, from the striking variety of 
colours which it gives, while dissolving in marine acid. 
1805 W. H. Wollaston ibid. XCV. 317 Metals that were 
found by hir. Tennant .. and which he has called Iridium 
•and Osmium. 18^9 T>. Campbell Jnorg. Chem. 259 Iridium 
is not unlike platinum. .thoughhardcr.and less easily acted 
upon by acids. 1871 Tyndall Fragnr.^ Se. (xS79) IL 
442 When sent throughashortbarofuidium, this refractory 
metal emits a light of extraordinary splendour. 


I-BIHT. 

atirib.^ X849 D. Camtuell Itiorg. Chem, 249 To separate 
the iridium oxide from platinum. 1865-72 Watts Diet, 
Chem. III. 316 The mother-liquor of the iridium-salL Mod. 
Goldjpens with iridium points. 

Zridizatiou (i;rid3izf‘'j5n). [f. next + -ation.] 

1 . The action or process of showing prismatic 
colours as in the rainbow; irisation. 

z8a4/VA-5'i:^f*^/'7////f^June 2SSM. Cornu lately described 
to the French Academy of Sciences a white rainbow. .This 
rainbow was wholly white, without even as much iridization 
as is noticeable in halos, and had a fleecy appearance. 

2 . Path. The coloured halo seen round a light by 
persons affected with glaucoma {Cent. Dict^. 

Iridize (i’r-, ai-ridsiz), v. [f. L. irid- Iris, or 
Irid-ium + -ize.] 1 . trans. To make iridescent, 
X874 (see Iris sb. 3]. 

2 . To cover with iridium; to tip with iridium. 

X864 in Webster. 

Irido- (ai®Tid<7, i'ridr?), a. Gr. *lpibo-y comb, 
form of Jpis Ibis, employed in the formation of 
many pathological and surgical terms, chiefly de- 
noting diseases of the iris and operations upon it ; 
those in more common use are the following : 
Iridochoroiditis (-k 5 ®roidartis) [ChoroidixisJ, 
inflammation of the iris and the choroid coat of the 
eye. Iridocyclitis (-siklai‘tis) [Cyclitis], in- 
flammation of the iris and the ciliary body, l:ri- 
dodiaTysis [Dialysis], the artificial separation 
of the iris from the ciliary ring. Iridodo&esis 
(-danf'sis) [Gr. boviciv to shake], tremulousncss of 
the iris. Iridomotor (-moa’toi) [Motor], pertain- 
ing to movements of the iris. I’ridoscope (airi'di;- 
sko“p) [-scope], an instrument for examining the 
fris. See also Iridodesis, Iridotomy, 

1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 62 In the majority of cases it 
(ciliary staphyloma) is dependent on a chronic •irido* 
choroiditis. Jbid.jy^ Primary iritis may. .implicate second- 
arily the neighbouring structures ; thus we have *irido* 
cyclitis, and irido-choroiditis. zpoo J .Yivsemusoa Archives 
Surg.^ XI. 17 A most threatening form of relapsing irido- 
cyclitis. [1822-34 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 4) II. 216 It is 
the more singular however that iritis should have ever been 
used by its inventor as the Germans have long employed the 
more correct relative compounds of iridolomia, iridectomia 
and •iridodialysis.l ^ X878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 364 
Tearing away the iris front its insertion (Irldodialysis). 
1879 P. Smith Glaucoma X09 The zonula became loose and 
the lens hung slack, causing a visible *iridO'donesii X876 
Ferrier Functions 0/ Brain 72 Coordination of retinal 
impressions with *irjdo'motor action in the corpora quadri* 
gemina. x866 Intelt. Observ. No, 52. 315 A new optical 
instrument.. the *iridoscope. 

Iridodesis (3i»ridp*drsis), Surg. Also 9 erron, 
iriddesis, iridesis. [f. Gr. IptB- (Irido-) + 
diais binding.] An operation in which the iris 
is secured in a certain position by a ligature. 

z 8 s 3 Critchbtt in Ophtkal, Hasp. kefi. I. zso Iriddesis : 
or the formation of Artificial pupil by tying the iris. 
Ibid. 225, I feel satisfied that this twofold object could not 
have been attained in any other way than by Iriddesis. 
X859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 370 Mr. Critchett has very 
recently proposed an operation, which he terms 'Iriddesis* 
(Iridodesis?). 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye g^ By iridodesis of 
ligature of the iris. 1873 H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 587 
Iriddesis. .dhTers from the last described merely in the 
pupil not being entirely lost. X878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 

I. 364 By ligature, Iridodesis, or Iridesis. 

Zridoline (airi-dolain). Chem. [f. L. Irid- Ibis 
+ ol-eiim oil + -ine,] A base (CioHjN) occurring 
in coal tar oil. 

X892 Morley & Muir Diet, CJum. HI. 50. 
Xridosmine (oi^ridp’smain, iri-). [f. Ibid-ium 
■f OsM-iUM 4- -ikeS; named by Breithaupt 1827.] 

A native alloy of the metals iridium and osmium, 
usually occurring in flattened grains with’ platinum. 
Also Zrido'smium, and osmiridium. 

1827 Edin. Noii Philos. Irnt. 111 . 273 Irid-osmln is a 
compound of iridium and osmium.^ x86s-7a Watts Diet. 
Chem. HI. 314 The black scales which remain when native 
platinum is dissolved in niiromuriatic acid were found by 
Smithson Tennant to consist of an alloy of two metals, 
iridium and osmium, hence called iridosminc. 18S0 Libr. 
Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.jVlII. 137 The chief use ofiridosmine 
is in tipping the nibs of gold pens. 

Iridotomy (3i®ridp*t6mi, iri-). [f. Irido- + Gr. 
-Topla cutting; cf. lithotomy, Cf. F. iridotomit 
(Littre).] Section of the iris. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 

3 M. de Weeker pf Paris-, endeavoured to improve Mr. 
Bowman’s operation by one which he called ‘iridotomy’, 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 363 Double iridotomy is 
applicable to cases of closed pupil alter cataract ^traction. 
So Irl’dotome, * a knife devised by Sicfael for 
excising the iris ' {Syd, Soc. lex.). 

+ I-ri*ht. Obs. [OE. ^crihlo, -rihta pi.; see 
I-i, Y-, and Right sb."] pi. Rights, dues; right- 
ful possession. 

ciooo ^Elfric Horn. I. 74 Se aposiol .. Codes gerihta 
latrdc. a xxoo O. E. Chron. (L^d hIS.) an. 1074 He. .nam 
swilce xcrihta swa sc cyng bim gcutle. ^ 0x205 Lay*. 7906 
Rome is eowre irihte; nu hit halt Julius Cesar. C127S 
Luue Ron 130 in O. E. Misc. gj per nc may no freond 
fleon ober, ne non furleosen his irj'htc. 

I-riht, ME. pa, pple. of Right v. 

Irin, obs. form of Ibok. 

T-rinen, ME. pa. pple- of RlNE v., to touch, 
Iri'Dgo, obs. Y*axiant of Ebyn'co. 
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IRISH. 


• i6ao VesSER Via. Recta vii. 137 Iringo-roots are hot and 
dry in the second degree. 

•Irios, variant of Ireos, Obs. 

Iris (si^'ris), sh. PI. irides (aia-ridiz), irises, 
[a. Gr. IptSy stem ipid~. The senses (except 3 
and 6 ) correspond to those of the Gr. word ; so also 
F. irzs» The pi. irides is chiefly used in sense 4 .] 
L Gr. Myth. The goddess who acted as the 
messenger of the gods, and was held to display as 
her sign, or appear as, the rainbow; hence, allu- 
sively, a messenger. 

*593 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 407 Wheresoere thou art, 
in tins worlds Globe, Ille haue an Iris that shall finde 
thee out. 

2. A rainbow ; a many-coloured refraction of light 
from drops of water. 

14M Caxton Eneydos xxvili. 109 Yris,.is the rayenbowe 
wyih hir fayT cote of dyuerse fygures. 1582 T. tVATSOM 
Centnrie of I.oiie vii. (Arb.) 43 Each eybrowe hanges like 
Iris in the skies. 1606 Shaks.^ Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. 380 His 
Crest, that prouder then blew Iris bends. 174a Young AA 
Th. 11. ai The good Deed would, .half-impress On my dark 
Cloud an Iris. 1782 Tunstall in Phil. Trans. LXXllI, 
103 No lunar Iris. I ever heard or read of, lasted near so 
long as that on the i8th instant. 1831 Brewster Optics 
.Niii. no Illuminating its perimeter like two mock suns in 
the opposite parts of an irLs. 

b. transf. A rainbow-like or iridescent appear- 
ance ; a circle or halo of prismatic colours ; a com- 
bination or alternation of brilliant colours. 

x6ox^ Shaks. All's JVcll i. iii. 158 What’s the matter, That 
this distempered messenger of wet. The manic colour'd Iris 
rounds thine eye [cf. Lucrece 1586] ? 1665 Phil. Trans I, 
a He u,scth three Eye-Glasses for his great Telescopes, 
without finding any Iris, or such Rain-bow colors as do 
usually appear in ordinary Glasses. 1670 Lasseis Voy. 
Italy II. 340 Pretious stones of seueral sorts and Lustures. , 
composcing a rich Iris of seueral colours. 1760-72 tr. fuan 4- 
Ifllods Voy. (ed. 3) I. 44a We saw, as in a looking-glass, 
the image of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris’s. 1842 Tennyson Locksley 
Halt^ 19 In the Spring a livelier iri-s changes on the 
burnish'd dove. 

fs- 

^x82x Shelley 43 If Liberty Lent not life its soul of 
light, Hope its iris of delight. x8^ Disraeli Rev. Epick ii. 
xui. Is Virtue but a shade? AnaFreedom but the iris ofa 
storm? 1878 B. Taylor Deukalton i. ii. 36 Print thy soft 
iris on white wings of prayer, 

3. a, A hexagonal prismatic crystal (mentioned 
by Pliny Mai. Hist, sxsvir. ix. 53 ). b. ‘ Applied 
by French jewellers to a variety of rock-crystal, 
possessing the properly of reflecting the prismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in the interior 
of the stone’ (Westropp Precious Stones). 

Opinions differ as to the identity of these, some taking 
the former as * the prismatic crystals of limpid quartz, which 
decompose the rays of the sun' (Westropp). 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Kq\\%) 1 . 337 Also Jjere (in Ireland] 
groweh stoon Saxagonus, and is i>cleped Iris also, as it 
were \>e reynebowe. c 1400 Maunocv. xxviii. (1839) 210 The 
while ben of cristalle and of berylle and of Iris. 1563 W, 
Fulkf. Meteors (1640) 36 The image of the Rayne-bow may 
bee seen on a wall, the Sunne striking thorow a six-pointed 
stone, called Iris, or any other Christail of the same fashion. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 623 Ne.xt after the Ceraunia, 
there is aslone named Iris : digged out of the ground it is 
in a certain Isle of the red sea. . . For the mo.st part it re- 
.sembicth Crystal. ..If the beams of the Sun strike vpon it 
directly within house, It sendeth from it against the wals 
that be near, the very resemblance of a rainbow both in 
form and colour. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 78 
Diamonds, S^hyres, Carbuncles, Iris, Opalls. X748 Sm J. 
Hill HUt. Foseils 179 The Iris, or Ram-bow Crystal of 
authors. ^ x86x Bristow Gloss. Alin. 191 Rock Crystal can 
be made into Iris. 1874 Westropp Prec. .y/wrj go Hyaline 
quartz iriclizcd internally (called at the present day irb). 

‘i. Anat. A fiat, circular, coloured ' membrane 
suspended vertically in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and separating the anterior from the' posterior 
chamber ; in its centre is a circular opening, called 
the pupil, which may be enlarged or diminbhed so 
as to regulate the amount of light transmitted to 
the retina. 

Ihc colour of the iris, blue, brown, grey, etc., b what is 
known as the colour of the eye. 

iSzStr. Tcrome of Bj b/a There be iij. 

maicryall circles ronne about the lyc, and because they 
be so different of colours they be callyd yridc(sl or rain 
bowys. x6ip PuRciiAS Microcostnus vnu 90 Thb Centre is 
cnulroned with a Circle, called Iris, of many colours in Man 
oncly. X777 Dahwin in Phil. Trans. L.XV 1 II. 87 There was 
no perceptible difference m the diameter of ilic irbes, x 83 x 
MivartCu^ 473 An iriscapableof contracting itsaperturc to 
a vertical Unc.-rr slit. xB 3 i E. CopEin Knowledge (1883) 136/a 
The colour of the skin, Iialr, and irides. 

b, ipreutsf.) Eiitom. The inner ring of an ocel- 
laud spot on an insect’s wing; usually lighter than 
the outer ring, and the central spot or pupil, 

1826 Kirov & Spi:ncb III. 727 Caudate wing. 

Pupil. Iris. 1838 WiiSTWooD Entomol. Te-xt Bk. 378 
Eyelets {OcellDy .ihc centre, .b termed the pupil, and is 
surrounded by the iris. 

5, Pot. A genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order Iridacex, natives of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the temperate regions of Asia and America; most 
of the species have tuberous (less commonly bulbous 
or fibrous) roots, sword-shaped equitant Ic.aves, and 
showy flowers; formerly often called Flcur-dc-lis 
or Flowcr-dc-lucc. Also, a plant of this genus. 


Blue Iris, Iris sertnattica, xhe German Flag, a common 
cultivated species; Fetid Ins, the Gladden, Iris feeiidis’ 
sinta\ Florentine Iris = /K/wVtf/r/x; Stinking; Iris = 
Fetid Iris', White Iris, IrisJJoreniina, from which orris- 
root b obtained; Yellow Iris, the Yellow Flag, Iris 
Pseudacorus, the common Britbh species. 

'[1562 'Turner Herbal. 11. 23 a. Iris b knowen both of 
the Grecianes and Latines by that name ; it is called . . 
in Englishe flour de lyce.] ^*578 Lyte Dodoens ir. xx.vv. 192 
'There be manykindcs of Iris, or floure Deluce. Ibid., The 
stincking Iris, and the yellow Iris. Ibid, 103 The Irides or 
flower Deluces do most commonly flower about May. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 698 Each beauteous flour, Iris all hues, 
Roses, and Gessainin. 1742 Cowpi. Favt. Piece ii. iii. 383 
Transplant your.. Persian andbulbous Iris's. 1850TENNYSON 
In Mem. ciii, We glided winding under ranks Of irb, and 
the golden reed. 1882 Garden 3 June 385/3 The drought of 
the past week has burnt up the Irises. 1886 Pall Alall G, 
2 Oct. 4 The plains were ornamented with dwarfed blue irides. 

6 . Astron. Name of the seventh of the asteroids. 

1858 Penny Cycl, and Supp. 708/1 Minor planets . . Iris. , 

[discoverer) Hind, .[date of discovery] August 13, 1847. 

7. atirib. .and Comb., as (sense 3 ) iris-colour, 
•glow, -gf'adalioft, -ornament, -ring, -tint', also 
iris-colottred, -hued, -like adjs. ; (sense 4 ) iris-for- 
ceps, -hook, -knife, -scissors (used in surgical opera- 
tions on the iris) ; (sense 5 ) iris-blossom, -family, 
floiuer, -root', also iris-camphor, an ethereal oil 
obtained from iris-roots {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887 ) ; iris- 
coffee, the seeds of Iris pseudacor ns, used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee {ibidl) ; iris-diaphragm, a con- 
tractile diaphragm for lenses, contrived so as to 
imitate the action of the iris ; iris-disease, a form 
of herpes, generally affecting the back of the hands; 
iris-root, the root of Iris Jlorentina, orris-root; 
iria-awallow, a swallow of the sub-genus Irido- 
procne, having iridescent plumage. 

2899 Edits. Rev. Jan. 30 The tall grass, green herb and 
leaf, the *iTb blossoms.^ x8.- Dana ;)//«. (L,.), The tnrnbh 
and *irb colours of minerals are owing to a thin surface 
film. X869 Tyndall Notes^ Lect. Light 58 With white 
light the circles display iris-colours. Ibid. 74 A series 
of *iris.coIoured bands. i 83 a Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 
66 These lenses may be had with "iris diaphragms. 2890 
Ibid. III. 119 Iris diaphragms applied to photographic 
lenses are a recent reintroduction. 1856 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 304 Covered with rushes and plants 
of the •Iris family. x8x8 Shelley Maretighi xxiv. 5 The 
coarse bulbs of *iris-flowers. ^ 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye s/^s, 
He draws out with a pair of *105 forceps the corresponding 
segment of the iris. ^ 1823 Mrs. Hemans Last Cousiantine 
Ixxiv, Such an *tris.gIow as emulates the skies. 1862 
Thornbury TursterX. 357 Tender *iris-5radations of colour. 
1887 Fenn Master of Cerent, i, Delivering its take of •iris* 
hued mackerel. X83SJ-47T00D Cycl. Anat, III. 346/2 The 
•irb'knife is a convenient size and form for many ;)urpose5. 
2849 H. Mayo Truths Pop. Superst. ii. 26 Returning hope 
shone, •Irb-Hke, amid her falling tears. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
XV. (1870) 539 A series of most splendidly-coloured •iris-rings. 
1673 Grew Anat. Roots i. i. § ii Some Parts of *lris-root 
appear oftentimes above the ground. 1874 Lawson Dis. 
Eye 158 Through the wound in the cornea the blades of a 
pair of fine •irb scissors may be introduced. x8i^ Sala in 
Daily Tel. 5 Dec., The snow was all bathed in *irb lints. 
Iris (sia'ris), v. [f. prec. Cf. F, iriser.} irans. 
To make iridescent; to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in pa. pple. 

x8i6 Cleavelano Alin. 558 Its color is a light lead gray, 
often tarnished with a tinge of yellow, and sometimes irised. 
x8s6 Ruskin Alod. Paint. IV. v. v. § 21 The wreaths of 
fitful vapour, .irised around the pillars of waterfalks. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) Aug. 348/2 Watch the bubbles go and come 
Irised on the crystal stream. 

Irisate (aU’ris^^t), v. [ineg. f. Iris sb. + -ate3.] 
trans. To render iridescent. Hence I'risated///, 
a., iridescent. 

x8a8 Webster cites Philuvs. X887 Science Sept. 1x5 
A variety of books w’cre used for different kinds of fish and 
according to the time of day, irisated shells being applied at 
noon and in a bright sun. 

Xrisation ( 9 i»ris^‘*j 3 n), ff, prec. : see -ation. 
Cf. F. irisation (Littre).] The process of making 
iridescent ; iridescence. 

x8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., Irisation, . . the effect of the 
decomposition of light by the prbm. i88x Aletal IVorld 
No. 9. Z31 Certain metallic xrbations are produced on the 
surface of the object* 1892 A. Michel in A ihenxuut 1 July 
39/3 The coloured bubbles and the irisations formed in the 
thickness of the glass. 

Iriscope (3i®*riskdap),j^, [irreg. f. Iris jA 2 -I- 
-SCOPE.] A derice for criiibiting the primary colours 
by the action of the breath on a- specially prepared 
plate of highly polished black glass. 

184X Brewster in Phil. Tram. 43 Having received from 
Dr. Joseph Reade one of his beautiful instruments called 
the frbeope, ..I .soon perceived that it might be advan- 
tageously en^ploycd in various investigations in physical 
optics. [Description follows.) 

•M-ri'Se, S'- Obs. [OE. ^er/s-an.^ trans. To 
become, suit, be suitable to. (Orig. const, with dat.) 

•2 xooo Guthlac 1087 (Gr.) Swa bcodne geras. ^cxooo 
^Elfkic Hons, II. 3i8Cymnge3cristrihiwisnys and wisdom, 
eisoo Trin, Coll. Hons, 141 pc 3ert$c9 wcl here ci 5 er. 

I.risQ(n, ME. pa. pple. of Kiss v. 

Xrised (3i«*rist), a. [f. Iris sb. and v. -ED.] 

1, Having the colours of the rainbow; coloured 
by a rainbow. 

x 3 x 6 Cleavelano Min. 558 In Hessta, it occurs In delicate, 
irisej needle- in a mine of sparry iron. 1837 Dan.\ .Min. 
76 The tarubh U described as irised, when u exhibits the 


[ fixed^ prismatic colors. 1880 Scribneds Alag. July 347 

I Bathing from time to time in wafiings of irised spray. 

_ 2 . Having an iris or irises ; usually with qualify, 
ing word, as large-irised (see Ibis sb. 4). 

•1879 XIX. 514/2 Large-irised eyes. j88o 

Mrs. Burnett Losiisianax, They were the loveliest eyes 
. .large-irised, and with wonderful long lashes. ’ 

Irisll (uio-rij), a. and sb. Forms; 3 Irisc, 
Irreiao, Iriss, Triss, 4 Irisoh,(Yrisoh, Hyriach'' 
Iris, 5 Yriash, -ysah, Iressh, Hiressche, 5-6 
Irysh, 6 Irishe, {Sc. -iscli(e), -eshe, Tris(o)'he, 
-esshe, 3- Irish, [f. Ir-, stem of OE. I'ras (ON, 
I'rar) the inhabitants of Ireland (OE. and ON. 
I'rland) + -isc, -ISH : cf. ON. I'rskr. The stem Ir- 
is no doubt from OIr, Jsriu Erin (see Hibebnub) ; 
but the phonological relation is not clear.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons ; Of, belonging to, or native to Ire- 
land ; orig. and .’esp. used of the Celtic inhabitants. 

c X205 Lay. 18060 pa ise3en Irisce men pat Brutten we.^ an 
comest. a 1250 Owl Sf Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth 
on Irish preost. a X300 K. Horn 1290 Horn gan to i^chupe 
dra5e Wip his yrisse felases. 0x330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 8834 pe Irisch kyng gadered his host. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 166 Consydyr ye that joure 
yrysshe enernys ne hare auncc.stres. . was trewe to you. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 637/2 Other greate how-scs 
there be of the old English in Ireland, which .. are no^ve 
growen as Irish as 0 *hanlans breeche. Ibid. 647/2 Bcntficcs 
. .of soe small profitt in these Irish counlreye.s through the 
ill husbandrye of the Irish people which inhabite them. 1672 
Petty Pol. Anat. xii. in Tracts (1769' 363 The priests are 
chosen for the most part out of old Irish gentry. X763 Hume 
in Rep. on Ossian (1805) 7 A very ingenious In.sh gentleman, 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii, Scatteied over all Europe 
were to be found brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Irish Counts, Irish Barons. 

fb. Belonging to the Scottish Highlands or the 
Gaelic inhabitants of them. Obs. 

2548 W. Patten Exp. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 63 Four 
thousand Irish archers brought by the Earl of Argyle. 
2652 Rec. Dingwall Presb. (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 247 The con- 
tributione allotted to the Irishe boyes. 

2. Of things : Of or pertaining to Ireland or its 
inhabitants (freq. denoting a particular variety or 
quality of the thing named, e.g. Irish car, fieize, 
mile, penny, whisky, etc.). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxxi. [IxxtxKMS. 
Bodl.) If. 157 b/z Hiressche [2495 yryssh] wolle and skyniiM 
al venemous. beestes flee)> it. 2436 Libel Eng, Policy in 
Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. x86 Irish wollen, lynyn cloth. XS47 
Boordb Introd. .Knowl. iii, (1870) 231, I can make good 
mantyls, and good Irysh fryce. 1645 Boats Irel. Nat. Hist. 
(1652) 153 The load of an Irisb-car, drawn, by one Garron. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 21/2 The Irish round towers are 
now generally ascribed to an ecclesiastical origin. 

b. With names of animals and plants, usually 
denoting a species or variety peculiar to Ireland, 
as Irish elk, greyhound, hare, hobby, rat, sheep, 
wolf, wolf-dog, wolf-hound', Irish broom, heath, 
ivy, juniper, yew, etc. : see the sbs. Also Irish 
daisy, the dandelion ; Irish moss, the edible 
seaweed Chondms crispus, also called carrageen. 

* 37 $"^ Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 582^ In 2 furur. 
de irislams, ss. 2436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Songs 
(Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of oiere, squerel, and Irv'sh [hjarc. 
x6oo .Shaks. A. Y, L, v. ii. 1x9 ’Xis like the howling of 
Irish ,Wolues against the Moone. 2670 Evelyn 
j 6 June, The Irish wolfe-dog.. which was a t.a!l greyhound, 
a stately creature indeede, who bcate a cruel! mastiff. 1824 
Bewick Hist. Quadrup. (ed. 8) 340 The Irish Greyhound., 
is the largest of the Dog Kind. . . It is only to be found m 
Ireland, where it was formerly of great use in clearing the 
country from Wolves. It is now extremely rare. 1835 
Hooker Brit. Flora I, 321 It {Ulex slrictus\ was dis- 
covered in the Marquess of Londonderry’s Park, county of 
Down . . now well known . . under the name of Irish F urze. 
284s Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 321/1 Many substitutes for 
Iceland moss have been proposed *, one of the best of which 
is the Carrageen or Irish moss {Fueus crispus). 

C. In special phrases, as Irish blackguard, a 
kind of snuff (see Blackguard 7) ; Irish bull 
(see Bull sb.i 2) ; Irish diamond, rock : 

see Diamond 2 ; -j- Irish game (sec B. 3) ; Irish 
stew: see Stew; Irish stitch (see quot. 1753) t 
t Irish toylo, a species of beggar (see quot. 1561) ; 
Irish work, embroidery done in white thread upon 
a white ground. 

X509 B\rcl\y ShyP (f Folys 14 Thoughe one knowc but 
the yrcsshe game Yet woldc he haue a gcntyllmannys ian»c. 
1562 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. (1869) 5 An Irishe toylc is he 
that carieth his ware in hys wallet, a.s laces, pins, 
and such like. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x\\. 164 Kciir- 
ing shades, .gradale or go off by degrees. .. There m a son 
of needle-work, called Irisli-stitch, done in these shades 
only, which plc.ases still, though it has long been 
fashion. 2796 Kirwan Ele/n. Alin. (ed. 2) II. aS 7 
Marcasilc found near Dublin, called Irish Diamond. 

Ma). Richardson Brit. Leg. i. (ed. 2) 34 Hh dress ^ 
coarse Irish-blackguard-snuff colored frock coat, ‘f 
Hood Forlorn Sheph. Contpl. x, A Box Of Irish Buck- 
guard. X884 F. J. Britten tVateh .J- Clockm. 215 Bock 
crystal., also knowm as..* Irish’ diamond, Is also much usca 
by watch jewellers. 

3. The distinguishing epithet of the language 
of the Celtic inhabitantsof Ireland. Hciicc appUcu 
to words, idioms, etc. belonging to that language, 
and to anylhing composed or written in it. 

1547 Boordk Introd. A'«u:v/. iv. (1S70) 137 In Scotlande 
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they haue two sondry speche.-?. In .. the part loynyng to 
lerland, that speche is muche lyke the Iryshe speche. 1596 
S?EHSKnSia/e /re/. Wks. (Globe) 623/2, Iknowe not whether 
the woordes be English or Irish. 1672 Petty /^a/. Anat. 
xiii. in Tracts 371 The Irish language, .hath but few 
words. 1763 in Re/>. on Ossian (1805) App. i8 The Irish 
manuscripts in the duke of Chandos’s library. 1884 Rhys 
Celt. Rrit. vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term, .is hardly ever to be met 
with in Irish literature. Ibid. App, 283 The Irish word was 
cailly a wood. 

b. Applied to the Scottish Gaelic (cf. B. 3 b). 

In early examples a graphic variant of rr(j)rr/x, Erse. 

155* Lyndesay Monarche I. 628 Had Sanct lerome bene 
borne in tyll ArgyJe, In to Yrische toung his bukis had done 
compyle. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 86 
'I'he rest of the scottis..vse thair aide Irishe toung. a 1639 
Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scotl. (1655) 9 We oft finde the Scots 
called Irishes, like as we yet term commonly our Highland- 
men, in regard they speak the Irish language. , c 1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Scotl. [.iZii) 1. 158 The Irish tongue was .. lately 
universal even in many parts of the Lowlands. 

4 . Irish in character or nature ; having what are 
considered. Irish characteristics. 

In quot. 15S9 with allusion to B. 3. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B iij, We would show them an 
Irish tricke, that when they thinke to winne the game with 
one man [etc.]. 1725 Swift li^ood the Ironmonger Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 66 They laugh’d at .such an Irish blunder, To 
take the noise of bra.ss for thunder. 1891 Spectator 2 Jan. 
s/i If we fail in anything, people say, How Irish ! 1897 
Mary Kingsley IK Africa 171 There is also no doubt that 
the Fan mile is a bit Irish, a matter of nine or so of those of 
ordinary mortals. 

5 . Comb., as Irish-born, -bred, -grown. 

1850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 250 Irish-grown flax. 

B. sb. (Elliptical nses of the adj.). 

1 . a. as//. The inhabitants of Ireland, or their im- 
mediate descendants in other countries, esp. those 
of Celtic race. IVi/d Irishe the less civilized 
Irish ; formerly, those not subject to English rule, 
also called + mere Irish (^puri Hibernict). 

cizoi Lay. 12855 Scottes .. Galewa^es & Irreisce [^1275 
YrisseJ. Ibid. 18059 Pa Irisce weoren nakede. 1399 Lancl. 
Kick. Redeles Prol. 10 Whyle he werrid be west on wilde 
yrisshe. [14.. Eulogiunt Hisioriartttn (Rolls) III. Contn. 
Eulog. 37c Makomor et quidam alii prtncipales purorum 
Hibernicorum capti fuerunt.) 1547 Boorde Introd. Knoivl. 
iv. (1870) 136 The other parte of Scotlande is., lyke the 
lande of the wylde Ireshe, 1596 Dalrymple tr- Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 73 The Irishe men and our Scottis Irishe 
acknawledge the same for thair first and mother toung. 
x6xo [seelaiSHRY x]. xdxa Davies IVhy Ireland, etc (1787) 
193 The mere Irish, whom they reputed as aliens or enemies 
of the crown. *672 Petty Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 
375 English in Ireland, growing poor and discontented, 
degenerate into Irish, 1734 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 
X755 V. 11. 76 They look upon us as a sort of savage Irish. 
x8M Bright Sp. Irel. 17 Feb. (1868) 179/2 If the Irish in 
America, .settled there with so strong a hostility to us, they 
have had their reasons. 

f b. In sing, (with pi. Irishes'), An Irishman. 
(Chiefly Sc.) Obs. 

[1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 618/2 When the 
cause shall fall betwixt an Englishman and an Irish.] x6x3 
Wither Abuses 11. iv. in Juvenilia (16331 220 If but by his 
Lords hand an Irish sweare, To violate that oath he stands 
in feare. a 1639 Seornswcoo Hist. Ch. Scat. (1655) 8 He 
was taken prisoner by some Irishes. [See also A. 3 b.] 1719 
IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 426 It vexeth us to hear that the 
wild Irishes are coming down. X82S Storehouse Crusade 
Fidclis p, viii, To preach a sermon for the distressed Irishes, 

2 . Tlie Irish language : see A. 3. 

13.. 5*. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr. LXXXII. yjs/y^ ‘Certis( qua)j hysschop [Aidan] 
an yrischs, *Ic wepe for his kmg\ x547 Introd. 

Ktio-jjl. iii. (1870) 133 If there be any man the which wyll 
Icrne some Irysh, Englysh and Irysh dothe folow here 
togyther. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. xui. in Tracts (1769) 371 
In Ireland the Fingallians speak neither English, Irish, nor 
Welch. 277a Johnson in Boswell 22 Mar., If the High- 
landers understood Irish, why translate the New Testament 
into Erse? 1884 Rhys Celt. Brit. vii. (cd. 2) 242 The term 
Scotti was made in Irish into Scuit. 
t b. Scottish Gaelic ; Ebse. Obs. 

In its written form, Scottish Gaelic was not clearly dis- 
tinguished from Irish until C1750. 

X508 Kf.nnedie Dunbar Thow lufis nane 

Iriiche. . Bot it suld be all trew Scottis mennis lede. Ibid. 
350 Thy forefadcr maid Irisch and Irisch men thin, c 1645 
Howell Lett. {1650) I. 11. Ivi. 377^ The antient langage of 
Scotland is Irish, which the mountaineers. . retain to this day. 
1702 in Boyle's IVks. (1772) I. p. cxcii, About one half of the 
ministers in the Highlands, .preach only in Irish. 

c. English as spoken by natives of Ireland, 
affected in varying degrees by the sounds and 
vocabulary of the Celtic language, and partly 
retaining older features of English pronunciation, 
1834 IVestm. Rev. XXI. 348 The Jrish of the peasants 
(which is nothing but English Hibcrnicised). 

1 3. An old game resembling backgammon. 

Fully described in Cotton’s C<7«///^a^I7a;«^r/er*(i63o) 109. 
*590 Taklton Hcu's Purgat. 74 Her husband that loved 
Iri.sJi well, ihoughte it no ill trick to l^re a man too many. 
160X Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. Ji. xlix. (1631) 314 Like an 
after-game at Irish, that is wonne and lost divers times m 
^ instant. 1664 Etheredce Love in Tub v. ii, Here’s a 
turn with all my heart like an after-game at Irish. 

Often elliptically (the sb. being contextually 
knoNvn), e.g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, etc. 

*799 Jane Austen Lett. U884I I. 203 Mrs. Davies fright- 
ened him into buying a piece of Irish when we were in 
B.isingstoke. 1806^ J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(iS 26> 11. xxiv. Venturing upon a pinch of high dried Irish 
m the open air. 1893 H. Crackanthorpe {{'reckage 
•Two bitters and .a small Scotch, .and a large Irish. 


Irishery; scelRisHRY* 

I*rishian. noiue-wd. [f. Irish -f -ian: cf. 
Grecian.') One skilled in the Irish language. 

X834 H. O’Brien Routtd Towers Irel. 255 His perseverance 
had rendered him the best Irtshlan of his age. 

Xrisliism (aie-rijiz'm). [f. Iuish + -ism.] An 
Irish peculiarity, esp. of e,\pression ; a Hibemi- 
cism ; an Irish bull. 

1734 W. Pulteney in Lett, C'tess Suffolk (1824) II. loi 
So 1, supported by .so great an authority may venture on 
an Irishism, too. 1737 Ozell Rabelais 111. 231 This is not 
a Scotch-tsm but an 2rish-ism. 1791 Gibbon Misc. IFks, 
(28x4) 1. 325, 1 was just going to exhort you to pas>, through 
Brussels . . a fair Irishism, since if you read this you are 
already at Paris. 1825 New Monthly. Mag. XIII. 13 There 
are many Irishisms in his works. 1879 G.^Ieredith Egoist 
II. xi. 243. 

Xrishize (oia*rijbiz), v. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
trans. To make Irish or Irish-like; to communi- 
cate an Irish' character to. Hence I*riahized///. a. 

1831 FrasePs Mag. III. 67 He ..conceived the idea of 
Irishizing the fairies. 1865 Reader it Aug. 337/2 Irishlzed, 
however, they [the Danes) soon became. 1869 J.ARobert- 
SON Gaelic ToPogr. Scotl, xvii. ^18 The only language that 
could have come from Argyleshire in the 9ta century was a 
corrupt Irishised Gaelic. 

I'risll-lilce, adj, and adv. [See Like a.) 
Like the Irish ; in Irish fashion. 

1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 621/1 Those sayd 
gentellmens children. .are. .therby brought up lewdly, and 
Irish-like, 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. \\. 5 Highland- 
men . . which are rude and unruly, speakc Irish, and go 
apparailed Irish-Hke. Mod. [See def. of prec.) 

IrisUly (oi®*rijIi), adv. rare, [-ly -.] In Irish 
fashion ; with Irish leanings. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz, in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 369 A verie 
fewe of them both by nation, education, and custotne Irish 
Irishly affeciioned. 1825 Lockhart in Scott's Fam. Lett. 
(1894) II. 306 A fine lad. .very Irishly gentlemanlike. 

Irisixmau (3i®Ti/m&n). PL -men. [f. Irish 
a, + Man. Originally two words.] A native of 
Ireland ; a man of Irish race. 

C X20S [see Irish a. i]. 4x1300 K. Horn ic»4 He dude 
writes sende Into yrlonde After knijles lijte Irisse men to 
fi3te. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 347 Irische men 
rccchehnou^tofcastelles. 1480 Caxton Brit. 32 They 

saiiled in to Iriande and toke to tbeyr wyues Irisshmens 
doughtres. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. lii. (1870) 131, I 
am an Iryshe man, in Irland I was borne. 1672 Petty 
Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 375 An Englishman was 
not punishable for killing an Irishman. 1724 Swift DrapiePs 
Lett. Wks. 1761 III. ixx The arrival 01 an Irish man to a 
country town. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 18 Let no true 
Irishman, who believes and sees all this, despair by reason 
of it. 1848 Bright Sp, irel. 25 Au^. (1868) 159/1 Driven 
forth by poverty, Irishmen emigrateln great numbers. 

b. Wild Irishman, (a) Hist. One of the Wild 
Irish : see Irish B. i. (^) The familiar name of 
the Irish mail train between London and Holyhead 
on the London and North Western Railway. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., To facilitate still further the ra;)id 
progress of the Irish express train (better known as the Wild 
Irishman) between Holyhead and London. 1883 B'ham 
Weekly Post x Sept. 1/5, 1 have just seen the ‘Wild Irish- 
man ’ dash through the station. 

Xrislmess (oi®*riJnes). [f. Irish a. -N£Ss.] 
Irish quality or character. 

1804 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 279 The^ desk might pass 
safely through the Inquisition, but what is to be done about 
the Irishness of Bruce’s Travels? 

Irishry (9i®*rijri). Hist, or arch. Also 5 -ery. 
[f, Irish a. -r -ry. Cf. Sc.ershry, s.v. Erse.] 

1 , collect. The native Irish, as opposed to English 
settlers in Ireland. 

1373 Barbour XVI. 317 (Camb. MS.) He had apon 

his party The eryschry \Edin. MS. Irschcry ; ed. 1616 
Irishryj. c 1430 Holland Howlat 801 Thir ar his Irland 
kingis of the Inschcrye. xA^iSiat.lrela3^d\x^t^ 1. 51 [To] 
stirre Irishery or EngHshry to make warre against our sove- 
rain lord the Kings authority. 1586 J. Hookcr Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 44/1 As the manner and customs was 
among the Irishn'c. s6xo Holland Ca/nden's Bril.iu 72 
They t liat refuse to be under lawes, . , are tearmed the Irishry, 
and commonly the Wilde Irish, lyjix Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langri'she Wks. VI. 336 The spirit of the popery laws., 
as applied between Engfishryand Irisbry. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (1S7O JIL xviii. 353 It is not to be imagined 
that the entire Irishry partook in this dtsire of renouncing 
their ancient customs. 

2 . Irish character or nationality; an instance of 
this ; an Irish Uait. 

1834 H. O’Brien 116A country which 

piques itself on its Irisbry. x8soE. WABBURTON^.^/AsriVi^x 
II. 247 One thing they used to vex me about, .and that was 
about my Irishry as they used to c.ill it. 187a Lever Ld, 
Kilgobbin IxxL (1875) 391 Awkwardnesses of manner— Wal- 
pole called them imhnes. 

I'risli'W’O^iiiaii. [f- Irish a, + Woman ; orig. j 
two words.] A woman who is a native of Ireland ■ 
or of Irish descent, I 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 38x1 Hym an irii.h womman bare [Fr. ! 
Qu'il fu fils dune vielle irese\ 1870 Emerson Soc.ffSolit, 
IV. 60 A poor Irishwoman recounting some experience. 

Trite. Min. [f. Ib-idiu5H*-ite.] A supposed 
mineral, named by R. Hermann in 1S41, now 
proved to be a mixture of iridosmine, chromite, etc. 

Iritic (airiTik), a. Path. [f. Irit-is -f -la] 
Pertaining to or affected with iritis ; affecting the 
iris. 

x8ss in Mavne Expos, Lex, 1879 St. George's Hasp, Rep. 


■IX. jJ 76 In addition to her iritic inflammation, there was 
considerable turbidity of the vitreous. 

• Iritis (sirortis). Path. [mod. f. (iSoi in 
German) lR-is4--ms (see quot. 1855).] Inflam- 
mation of the iris. 

i8z8 Travers in A. Cooper & Travers Surg. Ess. 1. (cd. 3) 
6s By the term ‘ Iritis* I mean to express the deep-seated 
inflammation of Jhe eye. 1853 Dixon Dis. Eye (i860) 137 
We first meet with the word ‘Iritis ’in a treatise by Schmidt 
of Vienna, published in 1801. *879 Harlan Eyesight v. 58 
Iritis..often destroys sight by closing the pupil, and shut- 
ting off the light from the interior of the eye. 

^ Irk (9rk), sb. rare. [f. Irk a, or v.] Tedium, 
irksomeness, annoyance. 

1370 Levins Manip. 142/14 Hirk, or irk, txdium. 1870 
Veraxix. (1871) 179 [If] Princess Anna had felt any irk, 
privation, or strain. 

tirk, a. Obs. Also 4-5 yrk, 4-6 irke, (5 
erke), 5-6 yrke. [ME., orig. northern and north 
midi.; not known outside Eng. ; see next] Weary, 
tired; troubled; *bored*, disgusted; loath. Const. 
of (rarely with'), or with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6425 Sua lang he heild [his hend] vp. . 
I>of he was irk it was na wonder. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. 
Synne 4542 Yn goddys seruyse are swyche men yrk c 2400 
Rom. Rose 4867 Men therynne shulde hem dehle. And of 
that deede be not erke. c 1^0 A nturs of A rth. 77Thcdayc 
woxe als dirke AIs it were mydnyghtc myrke, Thcr of sir 
Gawane was irke. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. xv. 51 (Add. MS.) 
His doughter was yrke of hym and of his mcany. 0x^60 
PlaySacraw.gx-; ToCalJe to god for grace looke pou neuer 
be Irke. 1340 tr. Pol. Ferg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 
100 So yrke were all men of domesticall discorde. 1376 Ld. 
Vamx. Poems, Desyreth exchange 0/ life (Grosart) 18 The 
life is irke of joyes that be delayed, a 1630 Heir of Sin 54 
in Furniv. Percy Fol. 1. 177 That mery man is irke with mce. 

Irk (3-ik), V, arch. Also 4-7 irko, yrk(e, (5 
erke, 5-6 hirk, 6 erk, irefc, yirke, yerk, urke). 
[ME. irke-n, yrke-n, orig. northern and north 
midi. ; found with the cognate adj. Irk, from 
^1300; the compound Forirk occurs as early 
as ci2^o; of uncertain origin. 

It does not appear whether the vb. was formed from the 
adj. (which_ would apriori be the more likely) or vicex>ersa. 
The affinities outside Eng. are also uncertain ; there was a 
rare MHG. erken to be disagreeable, to disgust, nauseate, 
wnh freq. erkehi, and A6}.erk/ich abhorrent, which suits the 
sense ; but the rarity pf this, with its non-appearance in LG., 
causes diflicuUies. On the other hand, the northern character 
of the word in Eng. has suggested its identity with ON. 
yrkja (sGoih; waurkjan, OE. wyreeati) to work, to take 
effect upon, Sw. yrka to urge, press, enforce : the theory 
being that the notion ' it works me ' might have developed 
in Eng. that of'it wearies, tires, or disgust.s me*. But for 
this there is no actual evidence; ON, does not even 
appear impersonally used.] 

fl. inlr. To grow weary or tired ; to feel vexed, 
^bothered' or disgusted; to feel it burdensome, 
to be loath (to do something). Const, of (rarely 
with, at), or with inf, Obs, 

CZ330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) X1122 So manyo 
her were in chaumbre & halle, Men schuld yrke to telle 
pern alle. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. {Egipdane) 786 
Modtrals of h.'ilykyrk, to safe synful hat wil nochc Irk. 
c 1450 Cov. piyst. xviii. (Shak<. Soe.) 178 In Goddys servyso 
I xal nevyr irke. ' 1485 DigbyMyst, tv. t x i The wounder was 
so grete, I yrkit to com ncre. 25x3 Douglas /-EnrA xii. 
Prol. 302 For the dynnyng of hir wanton cry I I’rkyt of my 
bed, and mycht nocht ly. XS55 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 
7x9 My pen wald tyre and eik my self wald irk. X549 
Latimer 4/// Serin, bef. Edw. Vl (Arb.) 117 If I should 
haue sayed al that I knewc, youre earcs woulde haue yrked, 
to haue hearde it. 25^ H. Clapha.m Brie/e Bible ii. 148 
The wretch yrking at his former fact, came and brought 
his 30 peeces of Silver to the Rulers. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. tv. vi. (1622) g8 Eucry souldicr irked with 
the remembrance of his labours, 16x9 Sanderson Scrni. 
(1637) 39, 1 irke to rake longer in this sinke. 1659 PBt-t- 
Impr.Sea 72 An honest heart will irk ill, and fret, and 
grow discontented at it. 1797 T. Wright Autobiog. (1S64) 

40 My poor old aunt evidently irked with the business. 
t 2 . irans. To be weary of or disgusted with ; ta 
loathe. Obs. 

^1460 Toxvneley Myst. xxu 2x0 All is out of har and that 
shall be yrk. 1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. Pref. 2 Hystorie 
..dctesiclb, erketh, and abborreth vices, i57SvV/m Mag., 
Collingbourne vi, Thus ougly fault, no t>rant lyues but 
vrkes. x623 Gaule Pract, The. (1629) 226 He .. irkcs the 
vntimely trouble, to haue sought witnesses elsewhere. 

3 . Of a thing : To affect with weariness, dislike, 
or disgust; to weary, tire; to trouble; to disgust, 
to ‘bore’. K\scy absoL arch. 

15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 38/1 This discencion beciwene 
hys frendes sommewhat yrked hym. 1595 Spenser Col. 
Clout 506 He is repayd with scorne and foulc despite, That 
yrkes each gentle heart which it doth hcare. 1559 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner D ij, Mculers . . if you deals 
much with them, they wil extremely irck, and loath you. 
2702 Rowe Tamerl. t. ii 614 This After-gawe of Words is 
what most irks me. xSi^ C. Bronte f. Eyre xxxiv, llic^ 
garrulous glee of reception irked him. 1^4 Browning Rabbi 
Ben Ezra \v. Irks care the crop-full bird? 1886 .yanck. 
Exam. 28 May 5/5 It was not thought well to irk them by 
an unpleasant policy of coercion. 

b, impers. // jV/’r (///^), it wearies, annoys, trou- 
bles (me) ; ^'L.piget. Const. //{/’. or clause; for- 
merly of, arch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. xgS/z To \xVe, fistidire, tedere.pigere. 
cxszo ^iloRE A ns-.v.Poy soiled Bk. wks. 1135/1 It yrketh mo 
to looke vppon the place agaync nouc when it u to late 
to mend it. 1552 Latimer Ser/u. Lincoln iv. S3 It irked 
them that they should pay tribute. s6oo J. Poav ir. Leo's- 
Africa (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 4x4 lownc i* a.) duxtic,. 
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that it would irke a man to walke the streets. 1646 P. 
Bulkelzy Gospel Covt. v. 372 Mony times it irks us that we 
had them, and now have them not.^ 1721 Strype EccL 
Mem. III. 1. XXX. 236 Then it irked him of his theft. 174* 
Sni.^stO'At. Schoolmistr, 164 It irks me while I write. 1813 
Bvro.s Corsair u x\\\. It irks not me to die. 1850 Haw- 
thorne in. (1883) 84 It irks me. .that the partner 

of her iniquity should not.. stand on the scaffold by her side. 

c, pass. To be wearied, tired, grieved, or ve.xed. 
arch, 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4* UplondysJwt. (Percy Soc.) p. xlv, 
Sometime art thou yrked of them at the^ table. is88_ 
King tr. Canisius* Catcch, yz My saule is irked to Hue. 
1647 Trapp Conwt, 1 Thess, li. 14 Moab was irked, because 
of Israel, or vexed at them. 1883 E. C. Stedman in Ce>i‘ 
tury Mag. XXVI. 940 People are irked by his acceptance 
of life. 1898 T. Hardy Wcsscjc Poems 31 You are irked 
that they have wnthered so. 

Hence iTked ppl. a , ; Trking vbl. sb. and ppi, a. 
c 1400 in HampoU's Wks. (1805) I- 166 In be begynnyng 
or it come to any hirkyng or hewenes of sclauth. 0x400 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii. 123 Wi> irkynge^ of herte. 
15x3 Douglas yFneis in. viii. 11 Sone on our irkit lymmis, 
lethis, and banis The naturall rest of sleip slaid all at anis. 
i6oa zftd PI. Return fr. Parnass. in. v. 1468 By his counsell 
we Will end our too much jTked misery. x6a8 Gaule 
Pratt. The. (1629) 3x9 They find this Serpent, .somewhat 
cold and irkelng. x6so W. Brough Sacr. Print. (X659) 476 
The irkings of a moment undo the ills of all thy ages. 1M7 
R. L. Stevenson Mem. ^ Portr, .x. X74 They have more or 
less solved the irking problem. 
tlTkful,a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Ikk sb. or V. 
+ -POL.] Tedious ; irksome. 

1570 Levins Masiip. 187/6 Hiikful, ixdiosus. 

Irksome (ouksiim), a. Forms : see Ibk d. 
[f. Ibk V. + -SOME.] 

fl. Affected with weariness or disgust; tired; 
disgusted ; ‘ bored '. Const, of. Obs. 

X435 [implied in 1 rkso.meness x]. CX440 Promp. Para, 
266/1 Irkesoum (AT., P. irksum), 1483 Cath, 

Angl, 198/2 Irkesome, fastidiosus. 2534 More Treat, 
Passion Wks. 1289/1 Vnto sufferaunce for our synne, how 
lothe and hkesom wold we he of our selfe. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasnu on Folly I iij a, He shall see straight all the 
audience, other slepe, or gaspe, or be urksome. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 6 Yrkesome of life, and too long lingr- 
ing night. 

a. Wearisome, tedious, tiresome; troublesome, 
burdensome, annoying. Formerly also, in ^Yide^ 
sense, Distressing, painful ; in early use, Disgust- 
ing, loathsome. 

15x3 Douglas ^Eneis vi. viii. 90 Hevy curls lang Of irk- 
sum weir and sad. a 1330 Preu. Howsotde,Kepyng in Pot, 
Pel, 4* L, Poems 31 A .suy garment is >Tkspme to neybors. 
2576 Flchinc Panopi, Epist, 290 The putriAed botches and 
irksome scabs of vice. 1390 Greens Mourn. Garm. (t6i6) 

7 Thou shalt pocket vp much disparagement of humor, 
which 1 know will be yerksome to thy patience. 2596 
SiiAXs. Tam. Shr, 1. il. 188, I know she is an irkesome 
brawling scold. 2667 Milton P, L. ix. 242 Not to irksom 
toile, but to delight He made us. 2769 Burke Corr. (1844) 
1. s68, 1 know and feel what an irksome task the writing of 
long letters is. i8o3 Svd. Smith l^ks. (1867) I. 226 It is 
very galling and irksome to any. .men to be compelled to 
disclose their private circumstances. 2835 Marryat Jac, 
Fait/^.xy, The confinement to the desk was irksome. 

Irksomely (auksiJmlj), adv. [f. prcc. + -Lt2,] 
In an irksome manner ; in a way that tires, annoys, 
or troubles. 

*549 Latimer ^ih Sen/i. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 He dyed 
veryc daun^crously, yrkesomelyc, horryblye. 1643 Milton 
Divorce I. xiii. If it (a vow] be found rash, if offensive. .our 
doctrine forces not error and unwillingness irksomly to keep 
it, 2723 Steele Guard, No. 143 ? 1 A bar of cold iron so 
irksomly long, that it banged against his calf, i860 Med. 
Times 13 Sept. 266/1 Everyone who has work to do should 
seek bodily strength to do u less irksomely. 

Irksomeness (sukspmn^). ff. as prec. + 

-NE33,] 

1 * !• The state of being tired or disgusted ; wearied 
or disgusted feeling; weariness, tedium, ennui. 

. *485 of Love 22 pat godis lufar, pe warld, 

idylncs vSe irksumnes forsakb. c 2440 Promp. Pan;. 266/1 
lrkcsumncsse,yhjri'ifiu7;i. 2530 Palsgr. 235/1 Irkesom- 
nc^c,.. rn/H'y, ^ *577 Northqrookb (*843) 44 It 

driucth awaye irkesomnesse, gotten by serious toile. 1602 
Holiand x86 L. Domhius, .. for very irksomnesse 

of his tedious life, poisoned himselfe. 2722 R. Keith tr. 
<I Kemfiis Soul Pref. 114 Subjects, .proper to cherish 
and refresh the Mind when clouded with Irksomness or 
oppresMd with Melancholy. iBii Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
DtlacJua Th. EkS: I could never listen to even the better 
kind of modem novels without extreme irksomeness. 

2 . The quality of bein;; irksome, tedious, annoy- 
ing, or distasteful; tediousness; formerly, also, 
disagreeableness, painfniness, revolting quality. 

1533 Beluendsn Lii’jt v. (iSssj 401 Fra owrc army he 
laid to aneioun,na irksumnes of remote and fcrseBc,..may 
remove the sanrin. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, 
Drunkards ITiat buy the merr>* madness of one hour WHlh 
the long irksomeness of following time. 1642 AIilton Ch, 
Goz't. II. Inirod., Wks. (1851) 139 The irksonmes-se of that 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant to them, that 
c\cry where they cal! ic a burden. 2751 Johs.son Rambler 
No. 184 P 2 He . . finds the irksomcnc^sS of his task rather 
increased than lessened cver^* production, Edin. 

Even, HexL'S 10 Dec. 2/2 Grievances., that gall with a most 
aggravating Irksomeness, 
irn, irno, obs. variants of Iiioy. 

Irno, obs. form of Ruk, Yeauk. 

+ Iraon, a. Obs, Also 4 yrnon, 5 yirnou. 
[^rly ME. f. iren Iron* + -zs. (The OE. adj. 
was iren like the sb. Moth s. w. dialect has ire 
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sb. , ire-n adj. Iron-en also occurs in mod. dialect.] 

= lBONfl. I. 

ci\ys Lamb, Horn, 249 His fet and his honde if heo 
J>urh imene neile were purh-stunge. 13.. K. Alls. 583* 
(MS. Bodl.) Hy weren redy in |>at stede..And pHjlten hym 
in wil> yrnen hokc. 2306 in Pol. Songs (Camden] 222 With 
ymene claspes longe to laste. 1447 Bokekham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 205 Yche spook.. Ful of^yirnene sawys shul be set. 
{1886 Elworthy \V, Somerset Word-bk., made of 

iron. This use is emphatic— ile. of iron and of nothing else.] 

Imess, -e, obs. van irons^ pi. of Iiioy. 
I-robbed, ME. pa. pple. of Rob v. 

Iron (3i‘ain)> sb.^ Forms : a. 1 isern. 0 . 1 
fsen, 4 yzen, ysen, yao. 7. i iron, 2-6 iren, 
(5-5 irin, -u», -yn(e), 3-6 yren, (4-5 yrin, 
-un(ne,-yii(e), 4-7 yron, (5 eiren, eyren, iyron, 
Tyrone, 6 yrone), 5- iron. 5 . 3-7 (9 dial.) ire, 
yra, (3 eire), 6-7 yer-(monger). t. (Chiefly 
7 iorl/i. and Sc.) 3-6 yrn, 4-6 yrne, 4-7 (9 dial.) 
irn(e, (5 irnne, herne, pi, yrnyss, 5-6 irness(e, 
S-9 airn, erU. C- 5 iyrne, yirn, 5-6 

yern(e, yeron, 6 yeiime, hierne. [OE. irejt, 
used beside isentf isett, = OFns. isern, OS. isaru 
(MDu. ijzett, ijzer, Du. ijzer), OHG. isarn, later 
isan (MHG., MLG. isern^ isen^ Ger. eiscfi), ON. 
isant (also later earn, jarn, Sw. jdrn, Da. 
jeni), (joth. eisam t—OyQMi, type *isarnd^'‘, cog- 
nate with OCelt. *isamom, whence Gaulish com- 
pounds in tsamo-, OIr. iam (Ir. iaratt, iamn, 
Gael, ianinn, Manx yiarn), OWelsh heam 
(i—ehantf iharni^isarti). Com. hoertt, OBreton 
hoiarn, now hottaf'tt, pi. hern. The ulterior 
etymology of the Celto-Teut tsarnO' is uncer- 
tain ; and the relationship of the various types 
in Eng. and the cognate languages involves many 
difficulties. The full Eng. type ( = OHG., ON. 
isani) was isern, found only in OE., though still in 
the I ith c. The form isen, corresp. to later OHG. 
isan, MHG. tsen, Ger. eisen, MDu. ijzen, extends 
from OE, to the 14th c. in Kentish and perh. other 
south, dial, (at length reduced to yse, also in the 
comb, ysmongcri see Ironmonger). The Eng, 
type iren has no continental parallel ; in OE., 
as a simple sb., it was app, chiefly poetic, but it 
became the standard form in ME. ; the second 
syllable was from the 14th c. variously spelt -eit, 
•yn, -un, and from early in the 16th c. always -on, 
the prevalent i6th c. form htingyron, on which iron 
gradually gained, and became universal about 1630. 
In early ME. southern dial., iren was reduced to 
ire,yre, found in literature in 15th c., and still the 
s.w. dialect form from Berkshire to Cornwall. In 
north, dial., on the other hand, iren was compressed 
to irn, yrn, still used as im, irne, ern, ail'll, in 
Sc. and north, Eng. dial. (See Eng. Dialect Diet. 
S.V.) In the standard Eng, iren, iron, syncopa- 
tion app. did not take place until after diphthon- 
gation of the f, whence through a phonetic series 
rren, aiTen, oi^'rsn, oi«*Fn, ai'ojn, came the exist- 
ing ai'OJn, dial. 3i*3n ; cf. the syncopated pa. pples, 
born, borne, torn, •worn, boln, swoln, and Sc.pal’n, 
/awn, from earlier^<7««; toren, woren,bollen', swollen, 
fallen. The i5-i6th c. dial, spellings icm, yern, 
yirn, are ambiguous : in some cases they may have 
meant f arn, oi'O-m, in others yem, yojn, the latter 
prob. from Norse jam. Da. jenu The plural 
yntes, imes {-ys, -esse, etc.) could arise alike from 
yrn, im, or from yren, iren (as in heven, hevnes). 

^ The form of ihe oriemal Isam has been much discussed ; 
it has been viewed by some as a derivative, and perhaps 
adj. form, and suggestions made of its relation to is ice 
(with the notion of* glancing I. or to L. xs, xr-, Goth, ais, 
OHG. yr, OE. tir brass; but in neither case with much 
probability. Some class it among the Inde-eur. neuter 
words with r in nom.-acc., and -« in oblique cases (e.g. Skt. 
ii’dhar gen. ii'dhnas, L. femur, femin-is), and suppose an 
ong. nom. •i'rar, gen. *iso'nos (jnclding by Verner's Law 
*/2A«-<T5), whence the later forms in -r and -h, and (by con- 
tamination) .fyi. The phonetic history of ON./ir« and its 
cognates Is also doubtful. Grimm and others suggested 
a borrowing of OIr. farn, giving ON. (ar^t, idrn, jdm\ 
others would derive it from iz<tn. through eran, earn, jam.. 
(See Mfillcr in P. 4 B. BeitrdgeWX. 547 ; Norecn IxiArkiv 
for Nordisk FilologiT'f , no no\.e,Abrissderurgentt. Laut- 
lehre 295.) Uncertainty also attaches to the phonetic history 
of OE. Iren whether it merely arose by rhotacism from 
frrw.orfrom Isern through an inlermedurte /rr/7», shortened 
like berem, beren, eweartem, civeariea.] 

!• A metal, the roost abundant and useful of 
those used in the metallic state; very variously 
employed for tools, implements, machinery, con- 
structions, and in many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but is scarcely 
known ; the metal as commonly used has always an ad- 
mixture of some other substance, usually carbon, and ^■arics 
in colour from tin-white to dark grey. It is of three kinds, 
differing in the proportion of carbon present, and in pro 
perties: malleable tnr/r, or Wnoucirr iron, which U com- 
paratively soft, very tenacious, fusible only at a very high 
temperature, and capable at a red heat of being liammcred 
or rolled into any required shape; Cast iron, which is 
hard and brittle, and lustble at a lower temperature ; and 


■ Steel, which partakes of the properties of both. Iron is 
very rarely found native (the known instances l^ing mosUv 
of meteoric origin), but is obtained from its ores, whiii are 
chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. Chemically, iron U 
a metallic element: symbol H^lferrum)', atomic weight, 
56. In alchemy it was represented by the sign for the 
planet Mars ( <5 ). 

c. 01700 Epinal Gloss. 25 Alckior, isern [Erfurt Qloii. 
Alchior, tsaern; Corpus Gloss., Aldon, isern J. C807 k! 
^Elfred Gregory's Past. xxt. 163 Durh ffat isern [issetac- 
nod] Sat maegen Sara Sreatunga. <^900 tr. Bxda's IJitt. i. 
Introd. (2890) 26 Hit is eac berende on weega orura aits 
andisernesLlAS*. B.c 1050 Irenes] leadesand scolfres. <11000 
Cxdmon's Gen. 2088 SiSSan folca beam ceres cuSon and 
isernes . . brucan. 

C940 La-'a’S of /Ethelsian 11. c. 24 in Schmid Gaeizt, 
ponne ga he It^am hatum isene. c 2000 Laws of dEihelrtd 
111. c. 6 ibid., iEIc tiond aje j;ew'eald swa hwmScr he wille 
swa waster swa isen. c 2000 ^Elfric Deut. xxviii. 23 Si ^ 
heofeneswilcear, and eorJjeswUce isen. c XfsoaSax.Ltahd. 
III. 30 Ne delfe .. nan man J>a moran mid isene. 1340 
Ayetth. 239 pat nele nagt sette ine gold, ac ine poure metal 
ase yzen. Ibid. 167 Moche J>olcblje coupe of gold of strokes 
of yzqn. 23.. AT. Alis. 5149 The kyng hete .. Armen hem 
in breny of yse. 

y. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 383 Heardes irenes hale scsla*- 
sene grindlas greaie. <21x54 O. E. Chron. an. 2137 And 
diden an scarp iren. 0x250 Gen, 4 Ex. 467 Of mn, of 
golde, siluer, and bras To sundren and mengen wis he was. 
<2 2300 Cursor M. 7545 (Cott.) NoiJjcr irin [other MSS, iren] 
• ne yeitt ne stile. 2^40 Hampole Pr. Const. 6572 Dyngyng 
of devels hand, With melles of yren hate glowand. C1386 
Chaucer Prol. 500 If gold ruste, what shal Iren doo? 2388 
WycLiF ^ob xxviii. 2 Irun ig takun fro erlhe. <2 2400 .Sir 
Pert, 745 He was armede so wele In gude irj’ne and in 
stele, c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 4396 Gret gyus of h^Tone 
y-leyde hym vpone. 2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 58 In 
lyknesse of hotte brennynge yren. CX489 Caxto.s 6‘<»^rwr 
of Aymon vi. 136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketb 
■the better. C25X2 ist Eng. Bk. Atner.[kch.) Introd. 33/1 
Nether harnay.se, yrone, nor stele. 2530 Palsgr. 235/1 
'\ic>n,/cr. 2581 Steward Mart. Discipi. i. 44 A good and 
•sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, ponder, shot, her, )Ton. 
x6xi Bible Deut. iii. 12 Hts bedsted was a bedsted of yron. 
2617 Hieron Wks. II. 337 As yron by yron . . so one man 
by another might be sharpened. 1677 Yarranton 
Improv. 147 The best Iron in the known World, is in the 
Forest of Dean, and In the Clay-Hill in Shropshire. 1776 
Gibbon DecL 4 F.jix. I. 236 It has been observed .. that 
.the command of iron soon gives a nation the command of 
gold. ^ 2884 W. H. Greenwood / rc« 4 Steel i Chemioilly 
puTC^ iron exists only as a curiosity and has no practical 
application in the arts. 

5 . c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2451 No;t sone deluen it wio yre. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg.l. 587/79 He let nime plaiusoMre. 2*97 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2272 Stakes of ire ..he pijte in temese 

f rounde. 1387TREVISA Higdon 1. xli. (MS. Tib. D. vn.), 
laundres lou^)>e wolle of }>is lond .. Gaskuyn }>e }Te& 
be leed. 1393 Iakcu P. PI. C. l. 97 Boxes ben broght forb 
I-bounden with vie. CX440 Cesia Rom, 1. Ixix. 3x2 (Harl. 
MS.) And bond him in l>e prison, with bondisof >Te. *474“]$ 
in Saruvt Churchw. Ace. (ed. Swayne, 1896) 20 Fo* 
plates of ire, iiijiA 2825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. \\\> 
Gloss., Ire, iron. 2886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word.ck., 
Ire., iron . . iron is the adjective form. Compare Iron-Bar 
with Bar-ire. Ibid,, Ire gear, iron work generally. , 

«. a 2300 Cursor M, 22207 ’^Vit irne, or fire, or alter beisL 
1306 in Pol. SoNi'j (Camden) 217 Hewesy-fetcredwecl Both 
with yrn ant wy th steel. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 364 A cruk 
. . Of Im, that wes styth and square, c 2400 Apol. Loll. c6 
Festining it wi)? irne pat it fal not. c 1420 Liber Coconm 
(1862) 36 Rost hit on broche of ime. C1440 York Myst. 
xxxiv, 96 Bragges Of irnne and stele full strange. <22450 
Alanktnd (Brandi i8g8) 276 Lyke as J)* smyth trieth erne 
in |>e feere. 2549 Compl. Scot, vi. 59 (Duhen .. marcus 
crassus, vas slane be the parlhicns, the lyft did rane yrn. 
2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. (1626) 3x1 To Bra»e from 
Silver: and to Yr’ne from Brasse. 2816 Scott 
B its o^ capper and horn and aim. 1826 J. Wilson Aori. 
Ambr. Wks. 2855 I. 208 Like a great anvil. .made o wood 
instead o’ airn. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Atrn, 
iron. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 9x33 As pure watur pourct yn 
poUshet yerin. Ibid. 10463 Barrit hom full bigly 
boltes of yernc. 2447 Bokenh am Seyntys (Roxb.) 205 > tn 
hookys of yim. 2516 in loth Rep. Hist, MSS. Cotiiut. 
App. V. 297 Canvas, rossen, ropis, hordes, yerne, or ycirnc, 
or any thinge elles to them belonginge. 2536 in weaver 
Wells Wills (1890) 5x A payTc of wells bownd with ycron. 
*545 JoyzExp.Daii. iil.D vij, Golde, syluer, latyne, yerne. 
*577 Dee Reiat. Spir. 1. (2659) 167 A black box of yern. 
b. with and //. A variety or sort of iron. 

2858 Gkef.ner Gunnery 194 If you wish to have a heavy 
single barrel made from Damascus, or any of the best i/op^ 
2887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 77 The grey varieties 
of cast iron are called foundry irons., while the 
varieties are called forge irons . . from, the fact that tne) 
are used for conversion into wrought iron. 

c, Bled, A preparation of iron or of some com- 
pound of it, used in medicine as a tonic. 

.• [*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Every preparation oflron 
is bom aperient and astringent in degree.] 1803 Med. jrn 
X. x86 It is cured by iron which has undergone no pr • 
paration, but the minutest division of its particici *03 
J. Davi^ Manual Mat. Med. 86 Iron and 
preparations arc endowed with a very manifc-st tome , 
■2844-57 G. Biro Grin. Deposits (cd, 5} ^$6 The hcad^c 
occasionally following the use of iron is readily presen 
Mod. The girl is an.-cmic ; she ought to take iron. 

2 . a. \Yith defining attribute ; sec also B.\b* (i^* 
30), Boo- (j^.i), Cast-, Pic-, WnouoiiT-mo.v, etc. 

IVhite iron : see quot. t88x ; also popularly applUd to 
tinned iron. . . 

2632 Lithgow Trav, v. 205 Jojmd In three l>arp, wH“ 
Lead or white Iron. 1665 D, Dudley Met. Mar/is 
3a The Author did sell ptgg or C.ast Iron 
coal a " 
xlv. ( _ 

While 
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IRON, 


’LXXXV, 343 Vaneties .. differently named by artuans, 
namely. .pig, or sow iron; blue, gray, white cast iron;— 
soft iron ; tough iron ; brittle iron ; hard iron, i^x H. 
Miller 0. Ji. ^andsi. viii. (1842) 184 Bog iron, and the clay 
ironstone, so abundant in the Coal Measures. x 83 z Ray* 
MONO Mining Gloss.^ s.v., Wrought-iron^ also called har^ 
iron and welddron, is the product of the forge or the pud- 
dling furnace, cast-iron of the blast furnace. . . Gray forge 
or mill-iron . . moiiltd (spotted with ivhite irofii, and white 
(hard, brittle, radially crystalline, containing its carbon 
mostly in alloy with the iron, and showing no visible gra- 
phite). . . So-called silver-gray^ gl^yy or carbonized iron is 
usually an iron rendered brittle by excess of silicon. 

3. In figurative uses, as a type of extreme hard- 
ness or strength. 

x6z2>x5 Bp. Hall Contemj>l.y O. 7 *. xviir. iv, This load- 
stone .. shall draw to us even hearts of iron. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, III. ii. 425 Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts 
of Iron. 1^95 Temple Hist. Eng., He had a Body of Iron, 
as well as a Heart of Steel. 18^ Lokgf. M. Standish i, 
Short of stature he was, . . deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iron. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy HI. 238 
Embraced in the icy iron of his [Death’s] arms. 

4. Au instrument, appliance, tool, utensil, or par- 
ticular part of one, made of the metal. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as Curling-iron, 
Grappling-iron, etc. : see these words.) 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. 883 Scalbellum, bredisern \Er/urt 
Gloss,, Scabellum, bred ismrn]. c 857 K. ^Elpred Gregory's 
Past. xxvi. 18^ Sua se I$ce hyd his isern wi 3 3 one monn 
Se he sni^an wile, c rooo Sax.Leccltd. III. 4Seman.,nIme 
.. healswyrt and isenheardan butan aelcan isene genumen. 
1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6950 Heo stap \me l)ts furl yre, euerich 
stape al dene. 13.. -S'. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrifs 
Archivmh'XXX.ll. 311/197 pe man nom hi§ yrin & to pe 
brigge it drowj. cs^oo Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Of ane of 
base nayles gert . . Constantyne make him ane yrne till his 
brydill. C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, (MS. B.) 133 pat he 
mowe nojt here pe sonn of pe eyren pat trepanyth. ^1420 
Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 136 Thyn yrons . . For graffyng and 
for kittynge. 1463-4 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 153 Pro 
factura de le hlilne Yrcnnys. 15*3 FiT2HERa. Husb. § 3 
It must be wel steeled, and that shdl cause . . the yrens to 
laste moche lenger. 1563 Edin. City Rec. a6 Sept, in Ann. 
Scott. Printing xv. (1890) 256 The said Ihonne had na 
vtherisguddis sailing his prenting irnis and letteris. i6is 
Bi OLE Job xH. 7 Canst thou fill his skinne with barbed irons f 
1703 Moxon MecJu Exerc. 66 When you set the Iron of the 
Fore-Plane. 1748 F, Smith Voy. Disc. I. 41 note, With 
an Ice-Hook, which is an iron shaped like an S. 1834 
Loncf. Woods in Winter iv, Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 
1837 Thackeray Ravenswing i, A little more of the iron 
to the left whisker, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. OVeale) 126 
Irons, the tools used by the caulkers for driving in the 
oakum. 1873 Carpentry < 5 ‘ Join. 25 Under the supposition 
that the iron . . projects equally its entire breadth below the 
sole of the plane. 

b. esp* An iron instrument used for branding or 
cauterizing ; a brand-iron. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 303 BrenC wip hoot yren of 
ooueytise. C2400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) xxi. 93 Pe folk of pis 
cuntree gers merk bam in be visage with a hate yrne. 2541 
Act 33 Tien, VIII, c. 12 § 6 To .. make , , a fire of coles, 
and there to make redy searynge yrons. 1621 Biblr x Tim. 
iv. 2 Hauing their conscience seared with a hote iron. 26x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1624) 768 The women with an Iron 
ounce and race their bodies, legs . . and armes, in curious 
nots. 2856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 11. 699 As guiltless 
men may feel The felon’s iron., and scorn the mark Of what 
they are not. 

t c. pi. Dies used in striking coins. Obs. 

Clerk of the Irons, an officer of the Royal Mint who had 
charge of the manufacture and use of the dies; hi 1815 
merged in the Superintendent of machinery. 

1483 in Aitorney-Generars Rep. Mint O fleers, John 
Shaa, graver of the coining irons of gold and silver within 
England and Calais. 2540 Sc. Acts Jas. V (2814) II. 378/2 
All personis pat . . counterfutis pe kingis Irnis of cun3e, 
2566 in liarl. MS. 698, If. 220 Robert Hornby, Clerk of the 
Irons. 1656 Cromwell in Antig. Rep. (1808) II. 408 The 
office of So!e-chicfe Engraver of the irons of and for the 
moneyes of us and our successors. 1663 Mint Records, 
Puncheons, matrices, stamps and Dyes, or any Irons for 
Coyning. 2706 Phillips, Clerk of the Irons, an Officer in 
the Mint, who is to take care that the Irons be clean and fit 
to work with. 2848 W. WyoN Evidence bef. Comynission, 
The Superintendent, as Clerk of the irons, keeps an account 
of all blank dies. 

d. Whaling, etc. A harpoon. ( = Harping-ibok.) 

2674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 225 One of our 
Shallops coming too near the other Fish before they threw 
out their Irons. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 37 Striking Instru- 
ments, as Yiarpoons, Fish book^ and Tortoise-Irons. 2853 
Hoitseh. Words 8 Jan. 400 The harpoon or 'iron' as we 
whalers call it. Ibid. 401 Both irons are buried in the 
whale. 

e. Golf. A golf-club having an iron head which 
is more or less laid back in order to loft the ball ; 
see quot. 1890 , 

, *857 Chambers's Inform. II. 694/1 The sand-iron comw 
"into play when the ball lies in a ‘bunker’, or sand-pit. 
Ibid., When a ball lies m whins orother hazards of a similar 
nature .. the iron is the best club for freeing it from such 
impediments. Ibid. 696/t Some few golfers put almost 
■exclusively with a metal club, an iron or cleek, to wit. 2890 
H. Hutchinson Golf{j&a.Am. Libr.) 64 There arc heavy irons 
and light irons, driving irons, lofting irons, and sand irons. 
^894 Times 5 Mar. 7/5 His opponent used the iron well and 
played a very good short game. 

f. slang. A portable fire-arm ; a pistol. 

2836 W. H. iMaxwell Capt. Blake III. xi, Take care and 
^ave the marking irons in your pocket. x 833 J. Inglis 
Tent Life Tigerland zlii, Once ag.ain .. our shooting irons 
spoke, .adding still another quota to the bag. 2S89 Boldre- 
wooD Robbery mider Arms xxxvii, Put down your irons .. 
■or we'll drop ye where ye stand. 


6 , esp. An implement of iron used when heated 
to smooth out linen, to press down the seams of 
cloth, etc. ; defined according to shape and struc- 
ture, as Box-iron, Flat-iron, Italian-iron, etc. 

26x3 J, May Declar. Est. Clothing v. 27 With a wet cloth 
and a hotte Iron, they ouerrunne those lists. 1769 Pub. 
Advertiser 18 May 3/4 To be sold by Auction great variety 
of Box Irons and Flat Irons. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. 
■Metal 11 . 253 Dealers commonly distinguish these useful 
implements by the terms ‘ sad iron ‘ box iron ', and ‘ Italian 
iron*. 2840 Dickens Old C, Shop x, [She] came to the 
fire-place for another iron. 

6 . An iron weapon ; a sword. Obs. b. Used 
(without an and p/.) in various allusive expressions 
referring to warfare or slaughter. Cf. F.fer. 

Beowulf (Z.) 893 Dxt swurd . . dryhtllc iren. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 132 Wi 3 slexe isernes o 38 e stenges Vice 
wyrt . . wundurllce gehxleb. <2x300 Cursor M. 23468(0011.) 
It mai nan iren o bam bite, c 2340 IbuL 26924 Quilis bat 
Irene is in wounde is plaster nane mal make hit sounde. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 219 [Alaric] destroyed al. . 
wib y/e and wib fuyre ^.ferro et igne\. 2494 Faqyan Ckron. 
V. cxiii. 87 Wastynge & destroyinge the countrey with fyre 
and ime. z6ox Sraks. T7veL N. iii. iv. 276 Meddle you 
must that’s certain, or forsweare to weare iron about you. 
2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. if Mor. 66 b. To make way . . through 
fieldes of Iron, and streames of blood, to that imperiall 
digoitie. 1639 T. BRUCistr. Camus' Moral Relat.aw Such 
biting replyes. .that . . hee would have sought to redresse it 
with an iron. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 231 Under- 
takes to make the'furkeat cold Iron. -iS;! R. ELLisCafH//;/2 
Ixiv, 355 Charge Troy’s children afield and fell them grimly 
with iron. Daily News i Aug. 4/7 Bismarck., is laiown 

throughout the world as ‘ the ihan of blood and iron The 
phrase was his own. Great questions (he said) are decided, 
not by speeches and majorities, but by iron and blood (2862). 

7. An iron shackle or fetter; usually in pi. Most 
freq. in phr. in irons, said of a person having the 
feet or hands fettered. Formerly also, less de- 
finitely, in iron, in bonds, in captivity. Cf. F.fers, 

^ eSaS Vesp. Psaller cvifij. to sebundne in weSelnisse & 
Irene. <2 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) evL 9 gebundene bealuwe 
feterum .. and on isernc l/erro]. Ayenb. 228 pe like 

bet is ine prisone in 3^nes and ine uetercs. 2377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. iv. 8s pe kynge..comaunded a constable to casten 
hym in yrens. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3523 The kyng . . ffor hir 
tales of truthe teghit her in yemes. e 2489 Caxton Son>us 
of Aymon xvi. 369 And thenne he made to be broughte a 
Crete payre of yrens, and fetred hym wyth theym, boihe 
hys fete togyder. 2533 Bsllbnden Lhy iii. (1822) 225 Vir- 
gmius commandit the serjand to apprehend Ceso, and put 
Him in irnis. 2530 Bible (Great) Ps. evil, xo Soch as syt in 
darcknesse & in the shadow of death, beyng fast bound in 
mysery & yron. 2588 Greene Patidosto (1607) 46 Pained 
with the burden of cold and heaute Irons. 26x2 Bible 
Ps. cv. 18 loseph . . Whose feete they hurt with fetters : he 
was layd in iron. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxii. 
226 The Jaylors claptirons on our feet, and manacles on 
our hands. 2676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 272 They 
dapt him In irons. 1726 Shelvocke Vov. round World 26 
He would see the ring-leaders .. punisVd . . carrying them 
home in irons. 27^ Burns Tam O' Shanter 231 A mur- 
derer's banes in gibbet aims. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

V. I. 562 When the Earl reached the Castle his legs were 
put in irons, and he was informed that he had but a few 
days to live. 2884 Pae Eustace 224 Boatswain, if those 
fellows make any more noise, have them taken below and 
put in irons. 

b. Fhr. * The iron entered into his soul Lat. 
fermrn pertransiit animam ejns, Ps. civ. (cv.) 18 , 
a mistranslation in the VuJgate of the Heb, (lit. 
‘his person entered into the iron*, i. e. fetters, 
chains) followed by the earlier Eng. versions (but 
not in that of i 6 n — see above), which has passed j 
into fig, use to express the impression made by 
captivity, affliction, or hard usage, upon the very 
‘ soul* or inner being of the sufferer. 

eSaS Vesp. Psalter civ. 18 Iren Sorhlcorde sawle bis. 
<2x340 Hampole Psalter civ. 17 Yr>'n passid thorgh his 
saule, 238S Wyclif Ps. civ. [cv.J 28 Thei maden lowe false 
[Joseph’s] feet in stockis, irun passide by his soule. 2539 
Bible (Great) Ps. cv. 18 Whose fete they hurt in the stockes : 
the yron entred in to hys soule. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) II. 32 (Captive), I saw the iron enter into his soul. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D'Arblay (1^65) IJ, 304/2 She 
was sinking into a slavery worse than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into the soul. 

C. fg. {JVdut.) A square-rigged vessel is said to 
be in irons when, the yards being so braced that 
some sails are laid aback in coming up into the 
wind, she will not ‘ cast' or turn either way. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xxii. The yards would not 
swing round ; . and the ship was in irons. Ibid, xlix. The 
pirate, .not having been expeditious in trimming his sails, 
laid in irons, as seamen term it, heeline over to the blast. 
2846 Raises Life Sir J. Brenton 371 Neither helm or sails 
had any power over the ships, which were to use the 
common phrase, .completely in irons. 1897 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 350 , 1 was in a canoe that made such auda- 
ciously bad tacks, missed stays, got into irons, and in general 
behaved in a way that ought to have lost her captain his 
certificate. 

8. = iron-shrub i see 12 . 

* 75 ® P- Browne Jamaica 179 The slender reclining Iron. 
This beautiful little plant nscs generally in an oblique 
direction, 

9. Phrases, a. To strike while {when) the iron 
is hot, or at its highest heat : to act at the appro- 
priate time. b. To have (or put) many {too many, 
etc.) irons in the fire : (<i) to have or be engaged 
in (too) many occupations or undertakings; {b) 
to have or use several expedients or alternatives 


to attain a purpose. To put (or laf) every iron 
(or all irons) in the frei to try every means, 
c. Fresh (or tiew) off the irons : fresh from school 
or studies ; newly made or prepared ; brand-new. 

^ a. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. t 70 Right so as whil that Iren 
is hoot men sholden smyte. 2533 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
IV. 85 And now the iron is hote, it is lyme to stryke. 
x6i3-z5 B_p. Hall Coniempl., O. T. xviii. vii, The iron was 
now hot with this heavenly fire; Elijah.. strikes immediately. 
26x5 Chapman Odyss. xii. 487 [He] their iron sirook At 
highest heat. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris i. (1763) 13 Then 
strike while the iron's hot. 

. b. 1549 Sir W. Paget Xtf/. /<? 7 July (P.R.O., 

St. Pap. Dom. Edw, VI, VIII. No. 4), Put no more so many 
•yrons in the fyre at ones. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 
602 Now Pompey J . under-hand did lay all the irons in the fire 
he could to bring it to pass. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iv. 

I. ii. (1651) 393/2 He [the Pope] hath more actors in his 
Tragzedy, more irons in the hre, 2634 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia IV. 159 They that have many Irons in the fire, some 
must burne. 01645 HowELuZe/L (1650) I. ii.xv. 89 That King 
. .having too many irons in the fire at his own home. 2732 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 253 Many Irons in the Fire, some must 
cool. 2728 Vanbr. & CiB. Proz>. Husb. n. i. 44 Man, Is it 
full as practicable as what you have told me? SirPraiu 
Ay. .you’ll find that I have more Irons i* ih’ Fire than one ! 
1752 R. Paltocic P, Wilkins (1884) II. xv. 156, I had now 
several important Irons in the fire, and all to be struck whilst 
hot. 2762 Smollett ^zVZ. Greaves I. 62 Anthony 
.Darnel had begun to canvass, and was putting every iron 
in the fire, 2852 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 392 College work is 
now over and I can get on with fewer irons in the fire. 
x886 Overton Evang. Revival iZih C. vIL 218 [He] had 
far too many irons in the fire to find time for original re- 
search. 2B87 xgth Cent. Aug. 240 The State . . cannot add 
to its other irons the supervision of all that is interesting in 
art and architecture. 

C. 2683 A^D.Art Converse 25 Young and unexperienced 
. .as they say commonly, fresh off the Irons. 2808-80 Jamie- 
son, New affthe trues, a phrase used with respect to one 
who has recently finished his studies. 

10. attrib. Of or pertaining to iron : cf. Iron a, 
2530 pALSGR. 235/1 Iron x'ai\.o.,ferrvge. 1638 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Few of them know how to read, 
Bellona trayning them up in iron dances. . 1756 (title) The 
Case of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own Colonies 
of North America ; humbly recommended to the considera- 
tion of the present Parliament, by the Iron Manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 2785 \V. Gibbons Reply Sir L. O’Brien 
titIe-p.,The present state of the Iron Trade between England 
and Ireland. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 7) 1. 235 The mode of applying the hot blast to lead 
and iron smelling. 2868-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 3B6 In 
the green portion alone, there exist no fewer than 70 bright 
iron lines, 2873 Dawson Earth ^ Man vi. no Peroxide of 
iron or iron rust. 2884 Pall Mall G, 23 Sept. 8/2 The Iron 
and Steel Institute met at Chester thU morning. 1896 Daily 
News 22 Oct. 2/7 The Blackburn iron trade strike was 
settled .. yesterday afternoon. 2897 hlARY Kingsley W, 
Africa 64 The Bubi is not only unlearned in iron lore, but 
he was learned in stone. 

II. General Combinations, a. attrib., as iron- 
bond, -borings, -dross, -filings, -furnace, -gear, 
-hail, -vein, etc, b. objective and obj. genitive, 
as iron-digesting, -eating, -producing, -using, etc., 
adjs. ; iron-drawing, -forging, -mining, -piddling, 
-smelting sbs. ; iron-heater, -holder, -moulder, 
-planer, -puddlcr, -turner, etc., sbs. c. instru- 
mental, as iron-braced, -branded, -burnt, -clenched, 
-fastened, -guarded, -marked, -sheathed, -stamed, 
-strapped, -teeming, etc., adjs. ; iron-entst vb. See 
also Iron-bound, -cased, -cl<vd, etc. d. similative, 
esp. with adjs. of colour ; «= like iron, as iron-black. 
Iron-blur, Iron-grey ; or=like iron-rust, as iron- 
brown, -red. Also iron-coloured, iron-like. (See 
also Iron a. 2 , Iron-hard, etc.) 

x868 Dana Mitu (ed. 5) 244 Paracolumbite is an *iron-bl.ack 
mineral.^ * 494 “S in Swayne Churchw, Acc. Sarum (1896) 43 
Michacli Smyth pro. .emendacione dc Icz •Ironbondcs iiijd. 
2874 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining 421 A pretty good 
price is paid for the •iron-borings. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
v. 7 Hurling high his •yron braced arme, ettfioApd. Loll. 
X03 Hauing faer consciens *iren brondit. 2620 Holland 
Camden's Brit. l. 84 Those •yron-brent markes in Plctsnow 
scene all bloodicsse as they die. 2852 S. Judd Margaret i. 
xiv. (Ward & I.ock) no The horncd*pout, with its pearly 
tridine breast and *iron-brown back. 2874 Tiif.arle Naval 
Arc/tit. 235 The joint, .in the bolt hole is *iran-caulked. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. xxriii, A strong *iron-clcnched door 
admitted them. 1693 Lend. Gas. No. 2843/4 He wears a 
French ‘'Iron coloured Drugget CoaL 2730 A. Gordos 
M affel 5 Amphith. 351 The red Iron-coloured, and yellow 
Coverings of the Theatre. 2843 Bethune J'r. Fireside Star. 

5 His complexion had in it, .little of that duskj’ hue which, 
for want of a belter n.ame, has been called iron coloured. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stufe {1871) 60 It will embraun and 
•iron-crust his flesh, a 27x6 South .S“rr7//. II. x. (R.), Such 
an *iron-digesting faith have they. 2620 T. Granger Div. 
Lcgike66 Heate is the essentiall propertie of fire, *)ron- 
drawing, of the loadstone. 2796 H. Hunter St.^ Pierre's 
Stud. Nat, (1799) I. 124 Look at the anfractuositics of a 
simple morsel of*iron.dross. <2 2631 Drayton Loah's Hood 
Wks. (1748) 464/1 The 'iron-eating ostrich. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade s.v., Vessels whose planks and timbers arc 
rivetted with iron nails and bolts instead of copper, are 
said to be •iron-fastened, 277a Priestlf-y in Franklin's 
Wks. (1837) IV. 489 A mixture of *iron filings and brim- 
stone. 2839 Carlyle Chartism viii. 16S The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning .. *iron-forging. 
2874 RAViio.VD .Statist. Mines Mining 333 An iron- 
mine in this region is not deemed cf any value.. not an 
•iron-furnace has been builL 1872 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 
103 Across the *iron.furTOw*d way. 2477-8 in Swayne 
Churchw. Acc. Sarum (iSgd) 22 Pro ferramento vocato !e 
•jTcgcre. xB^ Elworthy W.Scmenei Wari-bk. 372 Ire 
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rc'ar.. would mean all kinds of ironmongery, and completed 
iron-work, cxSao S. Rogers (1839) 187 No strangers 
to the •Iron-hail of war. 1858 Simmosds Diet, Trade^ *lron- 
heater^ the piece of metal which is heated in the fire for a 
laundress’s box-iron or Italian-iron.^ Jhid.^ * 1 rondiolder^ a 
stand for a laundress’s smoothing-iron. 1896 *M. Field' 
Aiiila. u. 49 He shall be scourged With the *iron-knotted 
lash they u.se for slaves. 1577 tr. Bullitiger's Decades (1592) 
301 We Christians baue nothing to do with the *yronlike 
philosophy since our Lorde .. vtterly condemned it. 1674 
Dojui. Gaz. No. ^6/4 Run away ..a Blackamoor Man.. 
•Iron-markcdinhis Bre.st with thesignofaGreyhound. 1710 
Ibid. No. 4680/4 A dark Bay Gelding., with a T Iron-mark'd 
on the near Buttock. 1877 Hewitt in Raymond Statist, 
Mines ff 365 The commencement of*iron-mining at 

Lake Superior, about the year 1856# 1863 P.^ Barry Dock^ 
yard Econ. 127 England is an "’iron-producing and iron- 
manufacturing country. 1871 Athenxuin 15 July 3s There 
i> not any labour so severe as that of the •iron-puddler. 
169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 108 Crystallised 
Ores, and Minerals, c.g. the •Iron-Rhombs, the Tin Grains. 

J. Parker Apast, Life HI. 258 A gate iron-bound and 
•iron-riveted. 1645 Boats Irelands Nat. Hist. (1652) 127 
The •Iron-rock being full of joints, is with pick-axes easily 
divided. x8ao Scott Abbot lii, She rushed to him, clasped 
his *iron.sheathed frame in her arms, R. Potter 

jEschylus (1770) 1. 28 (Jod.) And land upon this •iron-teem- 
ing earth. x8oi J. G. Sheppard Fatl Route iii. X40 The 
•iron-tipped arrows flew in clouds. 1865 Tv lor Early Hist, 
Man. ix. 247 The *iron-using races of Southern Africa. 1879 
Sir G. Campbell IV/iite <5- Black 243 The best *iron-veins 
are. .a good deal worked-out. 

12 . Special Combinations : iroxi-ceixieiit,akind 
of very hard cement ; iron-clay a., of mi.'ced iron 
and clay; iron-cloth, chain-mail, esp. as made in 
modem times for cleaning greasy vessels ; iron- 
fall, a fall of meteoric iron ; iron-free a., free 
from or destitute of iron ; + proof against the force 
of iron ; iron-grass, a local name for knot-grass 
l^Polygontun avtculare)^ also for Aira exspitosa and 
species of Cartx (Britten & H.) ; iron-liquor, ‘ a 
solution of acetate of iron, tised as a mordant by 
calico-printers’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858); 
iron-maker, a manufacturer of iron; so iron- 
making vbl, sb. ; t iron-mill, a place where bar- 
iron is made ; iron-oak, a name for Quercus Cerris 
and Q, obtmiloha (Miller Plant-n. 1884); 
period Archt^ol. =* laoir age 2 ; iron-saw, a cir- 
cular saw for cutting hot iion; iron-scale 
mer-scale (see Hamsiee sb^ 7); iron-shrub, a 
name for Saitvagesia erecia, also called herb of St, 
Martin ; iron-sponge, spongy iron, iron in a loose 
state with little cohesion ; see Spoxge ; iron-stain, 
a stain (on cloth, etc.) jDroduced by iron-rust or 
tincture of iron, or a similar stain produced on a 
plant by a fungus ; iron-stand, a stand on which to 
place a heated iron (see 5) ; iron-strap ( Whaling 
— Foeegangeu 2 a (see 4 d) ; iron-yeHow, a 
bright yellow pigment prepared from oxide of 
iron ; Mars yellow. See also iKoif age (2), etc. 

182$ J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanie 6x7 Detached orna- 
ments. .llxed^ upon the ceiling, See. with while-lead, or with 
the composition known by the name of *iron-cenient. 177a 
Y\.^c\\z^ LogicaCenev. 103 Uncovering the two *iron-clay 
feet of your great image. x8s5 Hzwitt Attc, Armour 1. 
238 Beneath the .. chain-mail w’as worn a coif of softer 
material, to mitigate the roughness of lbe*iron-cloth. x868 
Lockyer Eletn.Astron. § 315 Meteors commonly so called, 
bolides, sionc-falU and •ironfalls. x6& Drvden Tyrannic 
Dove V. i. Wks. 1883 Nl- 454i I’H try if she be wholly •iron- 
free If not by sword, then she shall die by fire. 1896 Al* 
butt's Syst. Med. 1, 196 All these pigments are iron-free, 
1826 W. E. Andrews Exam. Pox's CaL Prot. Saints 262 
Fox says, this Woodman was an *iron-maker. 1875 Whit- 
ney Ltje Lang', ix. 153 The^iron-maker..has occasion every 
day to say many things which would not be understood by 
other classes. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 
2/0 If the tinners strike, *ironmaking will be stopped. i <c q 
X? CH. M. C.) I. 164 J^w there are •iron-mills 

Enghsh iron is sold at 9/. xsSx Act 23 Eliz. & 5 Preamble^ 

, . Erection of sundry Iron-Mills in divers Places of 
mis Realm. ^1632 Shirley Ball n. ii. How do the fens? 
Goes the draining forward, and your iron mills? »8si D. 

Ann. (1863) H; *>*• »v. xi6 During this era to 
which the name of “Iron-Pcrtod is applied. 1874 Boutell 
Arms «V Arm, L 3 1 he third or ‘ Iron Period *, when bronze 
generally was superseded by iron. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines Mining 4 Leaving •iron-sponge in the ore, which 
would greatly complicate the subsequent treatment. x8So 
S/ons Encycl. Manuf. L 700 {Coyee) A minute fungus 
named De/ozea inaeulosa, which causes the so-called * •iron- 
suviu', circular or elliptical blotches of an ochreish-yellow 
colour. x 832 Rosa Muuiolland 4 Little Mischiefs xlii. 158 
Last of all came the hot iron, with a little ’iron-stand to 
bold iu x66o Weale Diet, Tenns^ * Iron yellow, iaunc de 
fer, or jaunc de .Mars, etc.. Is a bright iron ochre, prepared 
artificially, of the nature of sienna earth. 

b, Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
minerals ; os iron carbide^ chloride^ iodide^ salts, 
sulphate, etc. (where Febbio and Fjebbous, q.v., 
or the forms carbide of iron, etc., are more usual) ; 
iron-clay, same as clay ironstone (see Cl-ly sb, 9) ; 
iron-flint, a name for ferruginous quartz ; iron- 
glancQ, specular iroii-orc (see Glancbj^.-); iron 
pan (sec quot. and Pan sb,, and cf. Hacd-1’.\n); 
iron pyritoa, native bisulphurct of iron (see Py- 
BiTEs). See also Ibon alust, Ibonstoxe, etc. 

1890818 F.A.ABEL/*rrr. Wi/4/r. BAt. Assoc., lAiz clkmlna- 
lien, within the mass, of carbon as an •iron-carbidc per- 
fectly stable at low temperatures 1877 Uavuosu Statist, 


Mines 4- Mining 397 To repair unavoidable losses tn the 
•iron-chloride of the bath. i8xx Pinkerton Pctral. II. 49 
The eisenkiesel, or *iron-flint of the Germans, is only found 
in veins. 1843 Portlock Geol. 226 Silicate of Iron, .occurs 
associated with Iron-flint at Tullybrick, Ballynascreen. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Mttu (ed. 3) 256 Dissimilar 
streak, as in specular tron-ore, or •iron-glance, 1883 A. H, 
Church Precious Stones vii. 88 Black hasmatite is an oxide 
of iron occurring under several common names, as specular 
iron ore, iron glance, and micaceous iron ore. x^3 Port- 
lock G*ro/. 225 Micaceous Iron Ore. .associated with *Iron 
Jasper, and slightly titaniferous. 1847 Nat, Cycl, II. 913 
A loose sandy surface soil, beneath which is an impervious 
stratum, called the *iroit Pan, formed by the deposition of 
iron particles from the sand. 1805-17 R, Jameson Char, 
Min. (ed. 3) 110 The convexity is parallel with the sides, as 
in *iron.pyrites. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. Client, (ed.3) 316 
Iron Pyrites, averyahundant inineral, of Ayellow colour 
and metallic lustre, crystallising in cubes or octahedrons. 
zZjgSi. George's Hosp. Rep. V^. 43 Zinc sulphate in pro- 
gressive doses, with •iron sulphate. 

tiron, Ohs, Also /Iran. [app. a van of 
eren. Erne, eagle. The spelling-, may be due to 
confusion with ern, dial, form of prec.J A variant 
of Erne, eagle ; explained in 1 7th c. diets, as, A male 
eagle. 

1623 CocKERAxi III. Hawks, An Eagle, the male is called 
an Iran. <z 1683 Walton Angler i. (1886) 17 There is of 
short-winged hawks, The eagle and iron. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 236/r An Iron is the Male of an Eagle. 

Xrou (ai'sin), a. Forms : see Iron sb. [OE, 
isern, {sen, iren, for *tsern-en, etc., corresp. to 
Goth. eisarn’Cins, OHG. {sam-tn, isern-in, MHG, 
tser-in, iser^en, iser-n, Ger. ciser-n, MDu. iserAJn, 
-in, ^en, Du. ijzer-en. 

The OE. forms, though identical In the nom. with the sb. 
(app. through loss of the adj. ending -cn, after •// of the sb.) 
were real adjs., so inflected and entering into concord with 
sbs., as seen in sense I. During the ME. period the Inflexions 
disappeared, first in the northern dialect, and last in the 
south (where the pi. in -e survived to c 1400). The adj, was 
thenceforth indistinguishable from the attributive use of the 
sb. (as in gold, silver, brass, for golden, silvern, brazen), 
which again ts largely owing to lesolution of OE. com- 
pounds such as Iren-byrne, Isern^scur, etc.; but 
the feeling of its bein^ an adj. often permits the use of iron in 
senses and constructions in which it is parallel to golden, 
brazen, rather than to gold, brass. But in most modern uses 
it is impossible to distinguish it from the sb. used attrlb., 
from which it is here separated on historical grounds. An 
actual derivative adj. Is found in Irnen.] 

1 . Of iron; consisting or formed of iron. (L. 
fer reus. ) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2820 .-Vc him irenna ec^a for-namon. ^825 
Psalter'll. 9 t)u reces hie in setde iserre. Ibid. exUx, 
8 To gebindenne .. eSele heara in bendum irnum. C897 
K, /Elpred Gregorys Past. xxi. 165 Sete iserne weall 
betuh 5e and 5a burh. ?<t$oo O, E, Martyrol. 142 Se 
casere hine het swingan mid irenum gyrdum. 971 Blickl. 
Horn, 43 ponne blS be ^eteald to Ixsre fyrenan ed, and to 
Jjicm isenan hoce. aistoo' Coedmon's Dan, 520 Het eac 
^btndan beam .. serenum clammum and Isemum. c zooo 
eY.\.vy\<zHom. 1. 424 Lecga3 5a isenan clutas hate glowende 
to his sidan. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 22X Mid irenen Neilen 
he wes on ^ere rode ifestned. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 6890 
Lat nime foure yrenc ssares..al a fiirc. a 1300 Cursor-.id. 
23240 paa dintes ar ful fers and fell, herder fian es here 
innn mell, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 427 pe foure 
Irene nayles pat Crist was i-nayled with to pe rode, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 30 Enclosed with hie whiles and 
yrne ^ates. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 198/t \xexi,ferrum,/errcus. 
XS3» Inv. in J. Noakc Worcester Mon. (1866) 157 A brasea 
raoricr, with a yerne pestell. 1549 Act 34-4 Edw. VI, c. 2 
^ 7 No Person shall, .occupy any Yeron Cards or Pickards, 
xn rowing of any set Cloth. z6iz Bible Deut. xxvii. 5 Thou 
shalt not lift vp any yron toole vpon them. Z697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 220 First Ceres. .arm’d with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. . X764 Goldsm. Trav. 436 Luke’s iron 
crown, and Damien’s bed of steel. x86z M. PattiSon 
(1689) 1. 47 An iron helmet and harness. 

2 . Having the appearance of iron ; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rust). 

z6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 229 Hard stone of yron 
colour. 163* J. Hayward Ir. BiondCs Eromena A 
Knight of a low stature, and iron hue. Z697 Dkyden Virg, 
Georg,^ I. 630 The Sun.. In Iron (Clouds conceal'd the PuV 
lick Light, a 1728 Woodward (J.>, Some of them arc of an 
iron red, and very bright. Z87Z Palcrave Lyr, Poems 85 
Earth all one Comb lies round me, Domed with an iron sky. 

3 . fg. Resembling, or figured as resembling, iron 
in some characteristic quality, esp. hardness. 

a. Extremely hard or strong (physically). 

2382 WvcLtP Isa. xlviit. 4, I kne^ forsothc for thou art 
hard, and an Irene senewe thin hatercl, and thi frounc bra- 
sene fx6xi thy neckc is an >Ton Sinewl. 2772 Holwel in 
Phil. Trans. LXII. 128 Acorns, saved from a tree . . of the 
iron or wainscot species, 2798 Welungtos in Owen Wel- 
lesley's Desp. 764 We have now that iron frontier. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 295 The compact and iron 
nature of the ground. 

b. Extremely hardy or robust ; capable of great 
endurance. 

16x7 T. Campion Elegy Pr. Henry''Nk&. (Bullcn) 237 How 
I fit to stand in troops of iron heads, \fixj\t. Bacons Life fy 
I Death (1651) 16 A Man of an Iron body and minde. 18x6 
: Byron Siege Ccr, xxv. Though aged, he w,is so iron of limb. 
Few of our youth could cope with him. x8j3 Auson Hist, 
Euro/e i. ^ 4 {XS40-S0' I, St The iron and disciplined bands 
of Cromwell, a 2864 f. D. Burns Mem. 4- Rem. (1879) 338 
The iron frame wasted by inward trouble. 

c. Firm, inflexible; stubborn, obstinate, un- 
yielding. 

2602-17 Hjeron Wks. I. 8 Bcgge we of God therefore, 
that lie would bend our yron neckc. 2703 Rowe Fair 
■ Penit. V. L 1790, I have licld the Ballance with an Iron 


Hand. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. 11. 476 *1110 iroa 
stoicism of William never gave way. 2849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 1. iv. (2866) 76 No iron strength of mind. 2852 
Tennyson Death WriUn^on viii. Their ever-loj-al ima 
leader’s fame. 1854 J. S. C, Abbott Napoleon (2855) L iii. 
58 With the same exhaustless, iron, diligence. 2^ G. 
^Iatheson .y/W. Portrait Christ xii. i63 There is no grasp 
so iron as the grasp with which an idea holds. ^ 

t d. Unimpressionable, * stony Obs, 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 28 Powring forth their bloud ia 
bruiishe wire. That any yron eyes to see it would agnize. 
1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 439 The iron deadnesse of mens 
hearts. 1652 Raleigh's Ghost 13 There is no country so 
barbarous, or of so Iron and hard a disposition. 

e. Harsh, cruel, merciless; stern, severe. 

2591 Spenser M. Hubberd 254 This yron world.. Brings 
downe the stowtest hearts to lowest state. 2665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 136 Abumansor one would think was 
bom to an Iron destiny. 1796 Burke Let. Regie. Peace iv, 
Wks. JX. 20 The first Republick in the World.. is under her 
iron yoke. X871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv, 203 Words which 
on iron deeds did sue for deadly requital. 

f. Of or pertaining to the Iuon Age (q.v.); ^of 
baser vein’, debased; wicked. (Sometimes mixed 
with prec. sense.) 

a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (Tegg’s ed.) I. 242 Look not for 
a golden life in an iron world. 1624 Raleigh Hist. Worhl 
l, (1634) 155 But they . . account the times Injurious and 
yron. 1697 Dryden Virg, Past, ix, x6 In these hard Iron 
Times. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. i. Introd. 22 The bigots 
of the iron time. 

g. Of metallic tone, harsh, unmusical, 

2872 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise Prcl. 105 Heard their 
songs' iron cadences. 

h. In phr. iron sleep or s/umber, tr. L. fcrretis 
somnus (Virg. AFtt. x, 745). Chiefly poet. 

1624 frag, Nero III. ii. in Bullen (7. /V. (1882) 1. 49 Well, he 
shall sleepe the Iron sleepe of death. 1685 Drvobn 77 ;r<-«. 
August, li. 70 An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
*697 — Virg. Georg, tv. 727 An Iron Slumber shuts my 
swimming Eyes. 2835 Lytton i?iV>Jsx'vi. v, His face was 
still locked, as in a vice, with that iron sleep. 

4 . Combinations and special collocations, a. 
Parasynthetic combinations (in lit. and fig. senses) *. 
as iron-handed, -barred, -bowelled, -coated, faced, 
-fisted (close-fisted, niggardly), -grated, -hooped, 
-mailed, -inooded, -nerved, -pated, -ribbed, -sceptred, 
-souled, -visaged, -willed, -winged, -witted (dull- 
witted, stupid : see 3 d), -worded adjs. 

2813 ^ZQTt Rokeby iv,xxv,Mortham’s*iron.banded cliests. 
2^0 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 To fill old 
•Iron barred chests, he rakes. 2604 Middleton Pathtr 
Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 204 An usurer’s great 
iron-barred chest. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt, vi, 24 An 
*iron-bowelled wretch. 2876 Preecb & Sivewricmt Tele- 
graphy 287 Upon no account should •iron*capped imulalore 
be made use of upon such lines. 2590 Spenser f. (?• t. viu 
2 Disarmed all of *yron-cotcd Plate. 2735 Thomson Liberty 
HI. 263 'rhe deep phalanx.. Of iron-coated Macedon. 2677 
W. Hughes Man of Sin 111. iii. 202 An *Iron-facd and 
Leaden-hearted . . Person. 1853 •Iron-fisted [see iROS* 
HEADED 2]. 1883 J. T. Trowbridge in Harpers Mag. 
Jan. 213/1 An iron-fisted miser. 1876 Ouida Winter City 
iL 13 A giant murderer *iron-gloved to slay you. i8x4 
Scott Wav. xxxviii, A huge *iron-gratcd door., formed 
the exterior defence of the gatew’ay. 1887 G. Meredith 
Ballads ff P. 74 Iron-capped and *iron-neekd. <* *744 
Pope Wks. (2751) VII. 349 *Iron-hoop’d hogsheads of 
strong beer, xB.^ Tennyson Locksiey Hall 1^ •Iron- 
jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they sha 1 run. 
2838 Carlyle Miscet., Burns {iZ'ji) II, 12 Rose-coloured 
Novels and *iron-mailed Epics, 2877 Tennyson 
ii. This *iron-mooded Duke, a 1744 Pope Wks. (i75ri 
345 Opening the •iron-nail’d door. 2828-40 'rvTLEK 
Scot. (1864) II. 63 The *iron-nerved and ferocious nobles. 
x6o8 Day Hum. out of Br. Dcd. (1881)3 The *Iron-patcd 
Muse-mongers about the towne. 1893 F. Adas^ Bev> 
£gyPt ^30 Dusty *iron-railed gardens, a 1667 (^wley 
Ptisc,, Chronicle v, Under that *iron-sceptrcd queciu 160X 
Munday Downf. Earl Huntingdon iv, 1. in Hazl. Dcdslty 

VIII. 270 Opening (like hell) his •iron-toothed jaws. 1812 
Byron Werner iv. i. 44 Brave *iron-visaged fellows. 2802 
J. Grahame Sabbath (x8o8) 21 With studded doors, And 
*iron-visor’d windows. 16^ Fairfax Tasso i. Ixxxi. i 
’i'hc Brazen Trump of •iron-winged Fame. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, IV. ii. 28, I will conuersc with *lron*witlcd 
Foolcs, And vnrespcctiuc Boyes. 2830 Tennyson 
to y.M.K,, 'J’o cmbaitail and to wall about thycauscWiin 
•iron-worded proof. ^ , -i • . 

b. Combinations in which iron is in attributive 
relation to the second element : as iron-faco, an 
impudent or obstinate peison (cf. brazenface). 

1534 in J. Noakc Worcester Mon.[xZ(^ 19* 
cartt with ycrnb.Tnd whelys. 2697 Ciuuek li'omani 
V. Wks. 2760 1. 194 Hark you Iron-face! Art not thou a 
perjur’d Rogue? 2847 Smeaton BuildePs .Mmi. 193 
iron-butt hinges. 1863 Bates zVix/. L 59 ^ 

trance .. was by an tron-grille gateway. 

C. Phrases with specialized sense: Iron Crown, 
the ancient crown of the kings of Lombardy, so 
called from having a circlet of iion inserted (reputed 
to have been made from one of the nails of the 
Cross); iron horso, a locomotive steam-engine, 
also, a bicycle or tricycle ; iron walls, tbc non- 
chid ships of the British navy, regarded as a defence 
to the country (cf. wooden walls)', iron wedding 
(see Wkddi.N'g). See .also Iiio.s* agk, Iko.y JIaT. 

1807 Atm. Reg. 2805 XLVII. 135/a The ‘ron crown oI 
Charlcma5ncwas dcUincd to circle the biowsof IwruwH • 
Ibid. 137/2 ’A new order of knighthood was inMitulcd, /hat oi 
* the iron crown xZ'yi Penny Cycl . XIV. 104/2 At I avu .- 
the succcsior* of Cliarlcrnagne were crowned the iron 
crown of Lombardy as king* cf Italy. 2S61 J. G. SuarrAHJ 
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Fall Rome i. 12 Yet the German still guards, though no 
longer in a Lombard fortress, the iron Crown. 1874 Iron 
horse [see Horsc sl>. 6 aj. 1875 Echo 29 Oct. (Farmer), 
Mr. S. started on his third day’s journey of the 650 miles ride 
on his iron-horse. 1887 T. A. Tkoli-ope What I revicmbcr 
I. vii. 156 Before the iron horse had been trained to cross the 
Atlantic. 1^7 Wcstnt. Gaz. 26 June 1/3 Fortified by the 
sense of our iron-walls. 

Iron (3i’3in), V, [f. Iron 

1 . trans. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
(ChieHy in pa. pple. : see Ironed a. 2.) 

r:x43o Pilgr. Ly/ hi anhode 1, cvix. {1869) 57 It misliked 
me ofiny burdoun that it was not yrened. CJ4S9 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Ayvton xxii. 491 A palster well yrened for to here 
in his hande. 1517 J. Fitzherb. in Eng. Hist. Rev. XII. 235, 
ij horse harrowe.s yroned. 1649 Blithe Eng. /in/rov. Jtufin, 
(1653) 197 Let him not neglect a day, but iron his plough 
with slips or clouts in all the wearing places. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XI. 195 Made of ash .. and ironed as the model. 
1797 Coleridge Christabel i. 126 The gate that was ironed 
within and without. ^ 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 26 What 
if Trade . . thatch with towns the prairie broad With rail- 
ways ironed o'er. 

2 . To shackle with irons; to put in irons. 

1653 Middleton & Rowley S^. Gypsy iv. iii. H ij b, Iron 
him then, let the rest goe free. ^ 1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. 
Hastings Wks. XV. 457 The miserable victimes were im- 
prisoned, ironed, scourged. 1831 Tytler Worthies 

1. 276 Wallace was cast into a dungeon and heavily ironed. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 473 Mark Smeton, who had 
confessed his guilt, was ironed. 

3 . To smooth or press with a heated flat-iron, as 
cloth, and the like. Also absol. 

rtx68o Earl Rochester Trial 0/ the Poets (R.), Little 
starch’d Johnny Crown at his elbow he found, His cravat- 
string new iron’d. 1708 Mottrux Rabelais iv. lit. (1737) 
214 Their .. Neck-Ruffs, new wash’d, starch'd, and iron’d. 
1737 Fielding Tumble Do7vn Dick 1068/2 Draw the .scene, 
and discover, .her maid ironing her linen. 1789 Loiterer 
No. 44. 9 The servants are all ironing. 1840 Dickens Old 
C.Shop^^ Mrs. Nubbles ironed away m silence fora minute 
or two. 1870 Ramsay Remin. ii. (ed. 18) 23 She. .found the 
occupant busy . . ironing out some linens. 1879 Mrs. Oli- 
THANT Within Precincts v, Her white muslin frock .. she 
ironed herself most carefully. 

Jig. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiv. 3x2 He irons his face 
out to portentous length and sadness, 1892 Ouida in Fortn. 
Rev. LII. 797 The whole tendency of Socialism, .is to iron 
down humamiy into one dreary level. 

II 4. By ignorant or humorous perversion from 
Irony sb., sometimes with allusion to sense 3 : 

a. intr. To use irony, speak ironically ; b. tran$. 
To treat with irony, speak ironically to. 

X748 Fielding Andrews r. vi,Mrs. SlipsloJ. You must 
treat me with ironing? Barbarous monster I TAx%Sporting 
hlag. XLL 261 Others, who are blest with Mrs. Slipslop’s 
second-hand knowledge and^ comprehension of words and 
rhetoric, will say, that I am ironing. x8a3 Bee Diet. Tur/ 
s.v. /rvrt/Nj* (Farmer), Nay, my Coney, now you're ironing 
me . . all down the back. 1840 Marrvat Olla Podr. (Rtidg.) 
326 'I’he fellow’s ironing me. 

I-ron, i-ronne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Iron age. [See Ibon a, 3 f] 

1 . The last and worst age of the world according 
to Greek and Roman mythology, succeeding the 
Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages. Hence a//«- 
sivefy, An age or period of wickedness, cruelty, 
oppression, debasement, etc. 

aisgz H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 41 In these days, and in 
this iron age, it is as hard a thing to persuade men to part 
with money, as to pull out their e;^’es, and cast them away. 
1656 B. Harris tr. Parival (title) The Historic of this Iron 
Age. 1693 T. Creech in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 323 
NVorse than the Iron Age, and wretched Times Roul on, 
1772 Fletcher Logica Genev. 188 Does not this exceed 
Ovid’s description of the iron-age? xgoo J. A. H. JIurray 
Romanes Lect. 36 The golden age ol Latinity had passed 
into a silvern, and that into a brazen and an iron age. 

2 . ArchiKol. That period in thtt history of mankind 
or of any race in which iron weapons and imple- 
ments were or are used (subsequent to the stone age 
and bronze age). Hence transf., a period charac- 
terized by the general use of iron. 

1879 Lubbock Set. Lect. v. 164 The Iron Age is the period 
when this metal was first used for weapons and cutting 
instruments. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 107 The Iron 
.Age has passed ; this is the Age of Steel. We shall see 
immediately that even our ‘tin’ pots and kettles are now 
made of steel. 

^ In the following perh. = mass of irons. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. i. Wks. 1S78 II. loi Make 
thee a perpetuall prisoner And laye this yron-age upon thee. 

Iron aJum. a, A/t?t. A double sulphate of 
iron and aluminium (see Alum 2), occurring native 
as Halotrichite. b. C/icm. A double sulphate 
of iron and potassium (or ammonium), belonging 
to the series of alums (in the extended sense : see 
Alum 3). 

i868 Dana Min. 654 Halotrichite . . Iron Alum. X8S8-73 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 596 Ammonio-ferric sulphate, or 
.^mmonia-iron-alum . . Potassio-ferric sulphate, or Potash- 
iron-alum. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 192 Iron alum results 
when the alumina is replaced by peroxyde of iron. 
I*roil-bark. [Of Austral-Eng. formation, from 
Iron a. or sb. -f Bark.] Any species of Eucalyp- 
Ins having solid bark, as E. resinifera, paiiicniata^ 
Leucoxylon^ Sidcroxylon^ etc., trees valued in 
Aiutralia for their timber and other purposes. 

*802 G. Barrington Hist. H. S. Wales viii. 263 The bark 
of w'hich on the trunk is . . the iron bark of Port Jackson. 
xSio Oxley JnU. Exped. Australia sjo Iron and stringy 
VoL. V. 


barks of sin.Tll_size were also common. 1833 C. Sturt -S’. 
Ai/stralia I. L ix Iron-bark and c^'presses generally pre- 
vailed along our line of route. x86S Carletou A ustralian 
Nights 29, I was swarthy grown and dark, Yes, as the 
rugged iron-bark. 

b. The wood of any of these trees. 

1894 Wesitn. Gaz. 20 Nov. 6/1 One thousand tronbark 
.sleepers were recently shipped from Sydney for. .(he (^reat 
Eastern Railway Company. .. Ironbark has been proved to 
last on the ground for ninety years. 

c. aitnb. 

\ZzoQy.LExJml. Exped. Australias^o Iron bark trees 
were ,, growing on the veiy summit. 1689 Boldrewood 
Robbery under Arms xxxv. We made an ironbark coffer 
for it. 1890 Mined s Right xxvii. 249 The corrugated 

stems of the great ironbark trees stood black and columnar. 
I:roii-bi*iid, V. rare. [f. Iron sbj + Bind v. : 
a back-formation from Iron-BOOND.] irans. To 
bind with iron ; to confine with iron bands. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xvii, Why don’t you Iron-bind 
him? 

Iron-blue^ a. and sb. a. adj. Of a blue colour 
like some kinds of iron or steel, b. sb. A blue 
colour like that of some iron ; steel-blue ; also (for 
irojt'bhte Jiy)^ a kind of fly used by anglers. 

1697 Dryden Idirg. Past. 11. 67 The Daughters of the 
Flood have, .set soft Hyacinths with Iron blue, To shade 
marsh Marigolds of shining Hue. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) X13 The little Iron blue fly comes on about the 
seventh of May. 1897 Daily AVavf 27 July 8/1 That was 
an Iron Blue changing into a Jenny Spinner. 

Iron-bound, a. Also 4-6 -bounden. [f. 
Iron sb.'^ + Bound, pa. pple. of Bind v. (With 
shifting stress.)] 

1 . Bound with iron ; confined with bands of iron ; 
in quot. 1802, Confined with irons, fettered. 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiv. 246 pere auarice hath almaries 
and yren-bounde coffres. 2497 Naval Ace. Hen. VII 
(1896) 9^, liij wheles iren bounden. Ibid. 99 Iren bounden. 
1323 Fitzherb. Htisb. § 5 If they be yren bounden, they are 
moche the better . , for a payre of wheles yren bounde, wyl 
weare .vtL or .vui. payre of other wheles. 1561 in W. H. 
'I'lirn^r Select. Rec. Oxjbrd 2B5 No bruer. .shall carry any 
here . . wt iernebond carts w‘in the Cttle. 164X Hjnde J. 
Bruen xlvi. 147 The wheele went over his legge, being iron 
bound. 170s Lend. Gaz. No. 4163/3 A large Iron-bound 
Box. 1803 Campbell LochieLs Warning 6$ But uhereis 
the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 1884 J. Parker 
LJe III. 258 A gate iron-bound and iron-riveted. 

2 . iransf. Of a coast : Faced or enclosed with 
hard rocks ; rock-bound. In quot. 1887, Hardened 
by frost, frost-bound. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Terres hauies a 
bold, or iron-bound coast. 1852 Earp Gold Cot. A ustralia 
30 3Ir. Bass .. and Lieutenant .. Flindei^ started with him 
on a survey of the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat 
only eight feet long I X867 J. Maccrecor Voy. Alone 
(1868) 73 This part of the coast .. besides being iron-bound 
has no port that is easy to enter. 1887 J. Ball Nat, in S. 
Amer, 267 The muddy streets were iron-bound with frost, 

3 . ^^, Rigidly confined or restricted; hard, un- 
impressionable ; rigorous, hard and fast. 

X807-S W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 235 My ironbound 
physiognomy [would]., be as notorious as that of Noah 
Webster. X847 Emerson Repr. Men^ Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 374 The old iron-bound, feudal France was 
changed into a young Ohio or New York, a xBgS J, Cairu 
Eundant. Ideas Chr. II. xiv, 145 If there be in the divine 
n.Tture an iron-bound impassibility. 

X'roU'Cased (-k^st), a. [f. Iron sb,'^ -t- cased, 
pa. pple, of Case z/.J Cased in iron ; h.'iving an 
iron casing ; applied to ships of war, now called 
Ironclad, 

1859 Engineer VIII. This new kind of iron-cased 

floating batteries, i860 Ann, Reg. 202 The Warrior was 
ordered to be completed as an iron-cased frigate. j86i 
Ho. Comm. Return 7 June, Return respecting Iron-cased 
Ships as to Date of Contract, Time for Completion, and 
Penalties. 1864 Times ij Oct., To complete her as an iron- 
cased frigate. 

So I'ron-casing'. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Ecqn. 14 Improvements in gun- 
nery and the iron-c-Tsing of ships divest the strongest dock- 
yards of more than half their once boasted power. 

I’rouclad, iron-clad, a. and sb. 

A. adJ. 1 , Clad in iron ; protected or covered 
with iron; esp. of a vessel for naval warfaie; 
Cased wholly or partly with thick plates of iron 
or steel, as a defence against shot, etc. 

[Note. When the question of protecting ships of war, etc., i 
by iron or steel armour first aroused general attention 1 
(C1859), various terms were used to describe ships so pro- J 
lected, as iron-eased, -clad, -clothed, -coated, -plated, -sided ; , 
steel-clad, -clothed', artnour-clad, -plated', of these, iron- ; 
cased, -plated, were at first preferred, and for S'Cveral years 
were those usually employed in England, oflicially and 
othez^'ise; irwi-c/mf, occasionally used in England befor^ 
appears to have come into common use at first in the United 
States, during the Civil War, and established itself as the 
preferred term c 1862-3, its adaptability^ as a substantive 
faciliiaiing its general adoption. But its official use in 
England dates from c 1866. 

x 8 s 9 Engineer VIII. 157/3 ijuading) Iron-sided Ships. 
Ibid., At from 600 to 800 >'ards, iron-clothed .ships would be 
in comparative safety from the effects of an enemy s broad- 
side. Ibid., That a stecl-clothcd ship could be far more 
easily destroyed than a wooden-sided one. 1859-64 [see 
Iron-casedJ. x 86 o Engineer IX. 25573 {heading) Iron Plated 
Ships, i860 Quart. Rev. ibid. X. 26S/1 Napoleon III .. 
deseed a cla:»s of iron-plated vessels known as the floating 
batteries of 1854. i86a Engineer XIIL93/1 {heading) The 
Iron-Plated Ship Question. Ibid. 232/2 {heading) Our Iron 


Plated Fleet. _ 1863 Ibid. XV. 37/2 It was discovered that 
iron<oated ships only were good for warlike purposes. 1863 
Admiralty Ret. 4 May {heading), return of Iron-plated or 
armour-clad .<hips built or building.) 

1852 [see Iron-headed 2). 1859 A'/r^VirrrVIII. 157/3 The 
present experimenu. .would appear to prove that an iron or 
steel-clad ship, on receiving a concentrated broadside from 
a frigate..must sink then and there, 1861 Hid. XI. 152/1 
Iron-clad Ships . . Of this supposed [French] fleet of fifteen 
iron-plated vessels only one was now ready, La Gloire. 1861 
Rep. to U.S. Navy Deptmt. ibid. XlI. (heading ‘Iron- 
plated Vessels in America’) For river and harbour service we 
consideriron<Iad vessels of light draught, .as very imporianL 
x86x Ann. Reg. 204 One of the smaller of the^e iron-clad 
ships. X864 Fintes 17 Oct., ^yoodcn liners . . acknowledged 
as useless to compete with ironclad frigates. 1866 Stat. 
Aistr. Health Navy X2 It is particularly satisfactory to find 
that . . the iron-clad vessels are likely to prove at least as 
healthy as those not iron-clad. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
4 J/fKr//g' 1 7 The foundation for a new ironclad furnace. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 Two powerful iron-clad rams. 

2. Jig. Ill reference to the action of frost in cover- 
ing water and land with a hard surface. (Cf. Iliox- 
BOUND 2, quot. 1S87.) 

x8^ Jefferim Field <5* Hedgerow 103 Warm summer 
and iron-clad winter. 

(chiefly U.S^ Of an extremely strict or 
rigorous character; so framed as to be incapable 
of being evaded, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 

Ironclad oath', an oath characterized by the severity of 
its requirements and penalties ; esp. applied to the rigoroiLS 
oath required by the United States Govemmeijt from certain 
official and other persons after the civil war of 1861-5. 
(CV»/. Diet.) 

1884 Boston yrttl, (Mass.) 25 .'ipr., The Governor signed 
the Oleomargarine bill to-day . . the law . . was drawn with 
care and is presumably ironclad. 1885 Economist in Pall 
Mall G. 6 June, The British parties . . may try .. to follow 
j the American precedent, and make ‘an ironclad oath' to 
I preserve the union of the two countries [Great Britain and 
Ireland] a condition of election. 1887 Coniemp. Rev.^ May 
699 Bills, .full ofthemost arbitrary and ‘iron-clad’ provisions. 
i883 BwtzE Amer.Commw. II. 111. Ixix. 548 At tlie Repub- 
lican national convention at Chicago in June 1880 an attempt 
was successfully made to impose the obligation by the 
following resolution, commonly called the ‘Iron clad Pledge 
1891 Pall Malt G, x May 4/3 The contractors [in the Pittsburg 
district] have signed ‘ ironclad ' articles refusing the demands 
of the men. 

B. sb. An ironclad ship : see A. i. 
x86a Longf. \\\ Li/e {iZgi) III. 18 Went., to see the Nahant, 
—an ironclad with revolving turret, like the Monitor. t863 
Engineer 'FN. 249/3 The presence before Charleston of three 
distinct types of iron-clads represented by the Monitors, the 
Keokuk, and the Ironsides. Ibid, 2gs/z {heading) Launch 
of a Russi.in iron-clad. On Monday afternoon the first 
iron-cased frigate for the Russian navy was launched from 
the yard of the I’hames Ironworks. Ibid,, 'I'here is not as 
yet one foreign iron-clad which in real efficiency Is worth a 
tenth of one of ours. 1^6 Admiralty R et. igMar.iheading*, 
Return of all the Iron-clads built of wom [etc.]. n:x&5 
Ld. C. E. Paget Autobiog, vi. (1896) 193 Already [1859] *“* 
French had launched La Gloire ironclad..! had given iny 
evidence before the royal commission strongly urging the 
construction of ironclads. 

Ironed (oi’Sind), a. £f. Iron sb. or v. + -ed,] 
fl. Made of iron: aluoN a. i.^ Obs. 
a 1^00 E. E. Psalter ii. 9 In yherde irened [L. in virga 
/errea, WvcLiF in an irene ^erdej salt |mu sierc ]>a. 

2 . Fitted, furnished, covered, armed, or strength- 
ened with iron : see Iron v. i. 

ciggi Pitgr. Lyf Manhode it. cxHIi. (1869) 132 Anoon 
with his jTcned foot he shulde yiue me. 1833 FrasePs 
Mag, VII. 482 His ironed hoof had dashed the sod. 1884 
Ch, Times 7 Mar. 194/1 One of those artistically ironed 
coffers. 28^ R. Haggard in Longm. Mag, Mar. 413 The 
arched and ironed timber axle. 

3 . Put in or bound with irons. 

2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng.w. L644 Ironed corpses clatter- 
ing in the wind. 1852 Tennyson in Mem. (1897) I. xii. 345 
Heaven guard them From ironed limbs and tortured nails. 

Iroaer (»i*3jnai). [f. Ino.v v, + -er k] 

1 . One who irons; spec, one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. : see Iron v. 3. 

2857 R. Tosies Amer, in Japanviil. 179 Washers, ironcr<. 
and doers-up of fine linen. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 
292 The utukash. or ironer, is employed to ornamental)/ 
iron the dresses of the louer orders. 

2. nonce-ttse. A man of iron: cf. Iron-man 1 a. 

z88o G. McKEDtTir Tragic Com. xai'DieoId Ironcr f 

1 love him for his love of common sense, hU contempt of 
mean decciL 

I*ron-fou:nder, [f. Iron sb.^ -*• Founder sb.^'\ 
One who founds or casts iron. 

2817 Coleridge Lay Serm. 393 The ship-buIIder, the 
clothierj the Iron-founder. 2897 Daily News 6 Dec. 11/5 
Heavy ironfounders continue well employed. 

So Z*rozi-foa:2idlng‘; iTon-fou^ndry : see Foun- 


dry I, 2. 

2784 Morgan in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 298 The furnace of 
an iron foundery. 2828 P. Cunningham N.S. IVa/es (cd. 3.) 
II. 106 Iron-founding on a small scale; manufacturing of 
axes, adzes, steel-mills, and sundry other strong iron tools 
and utensils. 2832 Badoace Eccu. Mann/ ^iv. (ed. 3^ 239 
The gases issuing from the chimnies of iron-foundries. 2895 
Daily News 21 Jan. 9/2 It has imparled a slimulu:> to busi- 
ness in plumbers’ ironfoundry. 

I-rong, -e(D, ME. pa. pple. of Ring v. 

Iron-Mey, -gray, and sb. [f. Ino.v sb. + 
Gbey. OE. Isiii-srit : in ON. jam-srar, OHG. 
Ssess-gri, Ger. tisen-grau:) 

A adj. Of ihe grey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when ‘ turning grey’. 
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It looo O. E. Ghis. ia Wr.-Wtticker =36/35 Ferruptuo 
Jiorc .. isengrasum blostme. Ibid, 403/33 FcrrugiitmSt 
ba isengnEsan. 1483 CaFz. AitgL Itmmy, glaucus. 

1687 Lotul. Gaz. No. 224S/4 An Iron grey Nag, about 14 
hajids high, 1711 Addison’ Sped, No. 64 P 2 A fresh black 
Button upon his Iron-gray Suit. 1848 Dickens Dombcy v, 
An iron-grey autumnal day. 1865 Tbollope BiU 

V, 40 A . r wliy man, about fifty, with iron-grey hair and beard. 

B. sb, 1 . A dark grey colour resembling that of 
freshly broken iron. 

[tz xooo O.E. Gloss, in Wr.AVulcker 236/32 Color purpurs 
suliBip^, isengrajj.] 1552 Act 5 cj" 6 Biiw. K/, c. 6 § 46 
Any other Colour tbnu Motley or Iron-gray. xj6o 
PCNNAN'T Brii, ZccL (176S) 1 , 98 A deep iron-grey, bordering 
on black. « .-n j , 

2 . An iron-grey horse, or (quot. 1856) dog; also 
trails/, a person whose dark hair is grizzled. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 68 A sandy colte, lyke an yren 
grey, nej'iber lyke syre nor damme.^ 1822 Hermit in L<^id. 
1 . 269 Everywhere . .do these disguised iron-greys still bear 
the belle by taper-light. X852 Smedley X . ^ xvm. 

X25 A splendid pair of dark iron-grays, with silver manes 
and tails. x8s6 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xLv. 238 A span of 
thoroughly wolfish iron-grays. 

Hence Iron-grreyed^/. tz., turned iron-grey. 
x 326 Disit.\EU Viv, Grey in. viii. His hair .. was now 
silvered, or rather iron-greyed, not by age. 

Iron-Ixanded, a. [f. iron hand (see Iron a. 

3 c, e, and Hand sb .') + -ed 2.] Having a * hand of 
iron * ; acting or ruling with an ‘ iron hand’ ; in- 
dexible; severe, rigorous, despotic. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) I. 565 We are not obliged 
to Him, but to the iron-handed goddess, Necessity. 1845 
Hirst Poems 142 We go iron-handed our fortune to woo. 
1855 Motley Entc/i Rep. (1861) I. 36 'fhis iron-handed, 
hot-headed, adventurous race, placed as sovereign upon its 
little sandy hook. 1873 W. E. Griffis in N. Amer. Rev. 
CXX. 2^ The iron-handed rule of the great commander .. 
was felt all over the empire. 

X*ro2X-lia:rd, a, and sb, [f. Iron sb,^ Hard : 
OE. irenheard.'l 

A. adj. As hard as iron ; extremely hard. 
Beovjui/{Z.) IIX2 Eofer iren-heard. ^ 1591 Sylvester Dn 
Bortas 1. iii. 1045 Men.. Whose wits aie Lead, whose 
bodies Iron-hard. x8^ A, T. Pask Eyes Thames 3 Small 
iron-hard bricks. X899 llTesim, Gas, 3 Feb. 2/x Alontmo- 
Ttncy .. ftU prone on to the iron-hard earth. 

fB. jA [OE. isenhcarde^ MDu. istr/iaid, Du. 
ijitrkardi AIHG. tsenhart vervain.] An old 
name for the herbs Vervain {Verbma officinalis) 
and Knapweed {Ccntaitrea ni^a)^ from the tough- 
ness of their stalks. Ohs, 

c zooo Sax, Lecchd. III. 4 Eofor (^rotan and ^arcHfan and 
isenheardan. cxt6i yoc. Nanus Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 
556/41 Ueruenay i, uerueine, i, irenharde. 14. . A/ 5 . Laud 
553 If- *3 fasia nigra. . yrnehard. ? 15 . . in A rchseol. XXX. 
409 Hyrne bard, Bolleiveed. ^as/a nigra, 1597 Gerarob 
Herbal .\pp., Yronhazd is Knapweed. 

Iron nat. [Ibon a. and Hat.] 

1 . An iron helmet shaped like a hat. (Cf. Hat 
sb. 1 , quota. 1400, 1484.) 

13.. F, AUs, 1629 Of sumweore the brayn out-spaq AI 
undur theo iren {Bodl. MS. yrneul hat. 13. . Coer de L. 
3^ He scltc hys stroke on hys yren hat. 

2 . Milling. =s Gossan. U.S, 
x 83 x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

I*r02i]iead (-hed). A local name in North 
Carolina of a kind of duck, also called goldensyt 
or zvhistlewhtg. 

xS88 G. Trumbull cited in Cent. Diet. 
iTOtt-lieaded (-he:ded), a, 

1 . Having an iron head ; tipped with iron. 

xsM Spenser Virg. Gnat 633 His yron-headed spade tho 
making clccne, To dig up sods out of the flowrie grasse. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, ir. 233 VolscLnns arm'd with 
Iron-headed Darts, xSzp Scott Abbot x, A door well 
clenched with icon-headed nails, 

2 . fig. Very hard-headed or determined. 

1852 ^luNDV Our .-Xntipodes (1857) 126 The burly baron of 
feudal limes .. those iron-clad, iron-fisted, and iron-headed 
nobles despised all manner of clerk-craft, 
iTOuheads (-hedz). A local name of the Knap- 
weed {/entaiirea nigra),^ from its hard involucre. 

1863 in Prior PlanUn. x^ Treat, Bot.^^j/z Iron-weed 
or -heads, Centaurea nigra, 

X'XOub.QtXX'b ('haAi). A name for Mclrosideros 
toinentosaf a New Zealand tree having hard wood 
valuable for timber ; also called firt-lru, 
x872 Domett Ranolf xvni. vi. 311 It was the ‘downy 
ironheart’ That from the cliffs o'erhanging grew. 

iTOa-liearted (-haut^), a. Extremely hard- 
hearted; unfeeling; cruel; insensible to pity. 

.1 x6i8 Sylvester Hymn f/ .-U mes 557 Such Gold-hcapcd 
Iron-hearlcd Wretches As to the Poor impart no part of 
Riclics. 1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) at The mo.'»t 
iron-hearted sinner. 1723 Por« Odyss. xxiv. 80 ^Vnd iron- 
hearted heroes melimicars.^ 1849 pEEscorr/VruliSso) II. 
286 Finding that no impression was to be made on hb iron- 
hearted comiucror. 

Ironic (airpmik), a. [ad. late L. Trbnic.ns, a. 
Gr. apxviKbf ‘dissembling, putting on a feigned 
ignorance’, f. e/parefa dissimulation, iBONf. Cf. 
K iroiti^uo {yronicque^ 1 52 1 in Hat2.-Darm,).] 
Pertaining to irony; uttering or given to irony; 
of the nature of or containing irony ; » Ironical. 

1630 Ik JossoN AVrw Inn lit. it, bocratick lady ! Or 
if 1-ou will, ironick I 1638 Sib T. Heruert (cd. z) 12 

Tlvat Ironic Salyre cf Juvenal. 17^ 11 . ^^ALWL^5 /.r//. 
XV, xiS If there was anyihing ironic in “W tacaaing, ic was 


levelled at your readers, not at you. ^1831 Carlyle Sart. \ 
Res. 11. iv. An ironic man. .more especially an ironic young 
man. .may be viewed as a pest to society. 1879 G. 5 IerU' 
DiTii Egoist XV. (1889) 140 She could have asked him in 
her fit of ironic iciness . . whether the romance might be his 
piece of religion. 1883 A Dobson Fielding How his 
ironic lightning plays Around a rogue and all his ways 1 | 

Ironical (mrp-nikal), a. [f. as prec. -f -.u..] 

1. Of the nature of irony or covert sarcasm ; 
meaning the opposite of what is expressed. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 237 note^ He was (belike) 
some Pomilio or litle dxvarfe, and that made him to use thi.s 
eltonlcal method. 1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 6jS3 
Another kinde there seemes to beof ironicall praise, opposite 
unto the former ; namely, when semblant is made of blame 
and reproofe. 162X Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 
(1676) 14/r Democritus, .was so far carried with this ironical 
passion, that the Citizens of Abdera took him to be mad. 
1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 222 They praise^ themselves . . 
and drink like Nectar, the ironical Encomiums that are 
made them. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xii, ' 
‘Your reasons are indeed such as cannot be doubted', re- 
plied the lady with an ironical smile, 1833 Macaulay 
Biog.y Aiierbury (1867) 8 Boyle .. paid, in his preface, a j 
bitterly ironical corophment to Bentley’s courtesy. 

2 . That uses or is addicted to irony, 

1589 Nashe Pre/i to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 Some 
deepe read Grammarians, who .. take vpon them to be the 
ironicall censors of all. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc, iv. i. § r. 
II. 464 Socrates used It so happily .. that lie got the name 
of b etpioF, or the Ironical philosopher. 1848 W. H. Kelly 
tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten K I. 337 Ostrowski was dignified, 
Lelewel iionical and tnffexible. 

tb. iransf, ? Mockingly imitative. Ohs. 

1^7 Topsell Four-fl, Beasts (1658) 2 [Apes] are held for a 
subtill, ironicall, ridiculous and unprofitable Beast. .of the 
Grecians termed Gelotopoios^ made for laughter, 
t 3. Dissembling; feigned, pretended. Ohs, rare. 
i6a6^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. l iv. 14 The circle 
of this fallacie is very large, and herein may be com- 
prised^ all Ironicall mistakes; for intended e.\-pressions 
receiving inverted significations, all deductions from meta- 
phors, parables, allegories, unto reall and rigid interpreta- 
tions.^ * 7 ^ 7 . Syst, Magic i. Iv. (1840) 115 So much 

force is ironical righteousness. 

Hence Zro nicalness, ironical quality. 

X775 in Ash. 1846 In Worcester. 

Conically (airp'nikali), adv. [f. prec. + -LY-. 
Cf. Gr. elpojpiKMSt h. tronice^ F. ironiqueinent,'\ 

1. In an ironical manner ; by way of irony. 

.'S?^ Fleming Panopl, Epht, 211 noUy It may be spoken 
etronically, for familiar friends use jeasting novve and then, 
in their letters. 1649 Roberts Clavis Btbl. Z09 Ironically 
bidding them cry to their Idols for help. 1731 Swift On 
his Death 309 Although Ironically p’ave, He sham’d the 
fool, and lash'd the knave. z866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt Introd., 
Saying that there had been fine stories— meaning, ironically, 
stories not altogether creditable to the parties concerned. 

+ 2 . With dissimulation or personation. Obs, 
rare. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. in. §20 Though the World 
be histcionical and most Men live ironically, yet be thou 
what thou singly art, and personate only thy self. 

Ironing (^i-ornig), vbl, sb, [f. Iron v. -f -ingL] 
The action of the verb Iron, 

1, The pressing and smoothing of clothes, cloth, 
etc,, with a heated iron. 

c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (x888) 7 Mr. Newbery .. 
would keep no women servants — had all washing, Ironing, 
dairy and all performed by men. 1838 Dickens Nich, 
Nick, xxiv, A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little 
passage.^ 1885 planch. Exam, p Sept. 3/1 Equal to the 
task of instructing a laundress in the ironing of a table- 
cloth. ^ 

attrib. and Comb. 1759 Coledrooke in /’A/ 7 . Trans. LI. 

44 An ironing box, charged with an hot beater. x8z7 H. 
Lee {.title) Poetic Impressions, .. including the Washing 
Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Satur- 
day. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, The poor woman was 
siUl hard at work at an ironing-table. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. Lx. 79 The little table stood out before the 
fire, covered with an ironing-cloth. 

2. The putting (^persons'; in irons, rare. 

^ 1820 Examitur No. 65a 620/1 The dungeonings and iron- 
ings of Reforuicrs. 

o. The action of fitting or arming with iron. 

^ 4. zVs .a perversion of irony i see Iron v, 4 . 
'tlronioxia, a. OAj-® [f, L. ir^Kfa Irony 
sb. -f -ous.] = Ironical. Hence +Iro'niously 
ad-j.y ironically. 

. 0x^0 L. Cox Rhet. (1809I 81 Whicbe place Cato vseth 
ironiously in Salust.^ 1535 Joye 7 VWu/e(.-\rb.) 14 This 

saith Txndalc jToniously. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. .\lvi. 
comm., Acgjpt accounted^ itself invincible, and so the 
prophet ironiously calleth it the virgin daughter, .xs in this 
whole pa^gc be .speoketb by the same figure ironia. 

I'ronish, a. Nowmr^. [f. -i- -isu.] 

fl. Of iron; salitoJfa. i. D&r. 
c X450 .Mirour Saluacioun 1360 The leggU als thoght the 
king of ym>’S*he matieres wassc. 

2. Partaking of the qualities of iron; irony; 
ferruginous. 

_ 1641 French /?«////. V. (1651) 165 That acidity and that 
iTonish and vitriolated last and Mour. 1675 E. Wilson 
SpaJacr. Dunetm. 66 A strong irritation of Nature to expel 
her IronUh Enemy (iron taken medicinally}, a x6ox Boyle 
Hut. Air (1697) 219 A kind of black laffeiy, which . . will, 
al^..a very few days, degenerate into an irouish colour, 

Irouism (ow'rJhu’m). [mod.f.Gr. tf/xw ; 

Ulssemblcr, user of irony -t'-isii.] The practice of ! 
using itony. i 

1899 Speaker 15 Apr. 426/2 The ‘iroaiam’ which Mr. [ 


Davidson has borrowed from Renan has the rare distinction 
of satisfying neither reason nor emotion. 

Ironist ^ (oi-^-rtTnist). [f. as prec. + -ist ; in 
F. iraniste.'] One who uses irony; an ironical 
speaker or writer. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 115 A poet or orator would 
have no more to do but to send to .. the ironist for his sar- 
casms, to the apothegmatist for his sentences, 1833 'w. 
Anderson in ziUem. R. Hall H.'s Wks. VI. 134 Socrates 
was called the ironist from his constant assumption of a 
character that did not belong to him. 1836 Blackiu. Mag. 
XL. 309 All this time you have been playing the Ironist.*’ 

tl'ronist-. Ohs. [f. luos s 4 .i+-ist.] Om 
who uses iron weapons. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Lovu C, JVari'es vm. 4 That 
kind of Raiters, which from their many pistols and other 
iron weapons are called Ironists (L. Ferreolos], 

tl'ronizQ, Obs. [f, as zVo/ttm -i- - ize.] 
a. trails. To make ironical, use ironically, b. 
intr. To use irony, speak ironically. Hence 
iTonized ppl. a.^, used or spoken ironically, 
x6o3 Warner Alb. Eng. ix, liii. (1612) 239 If Hypocrites 
why Puritaines we terme be ask’t, in breefe, T’is but an 
Ironiced Tearme, good-fellow so spels Theefe. 1638 Sir T. 
HERBERT_ 7 y<zt/. (eu. 2) 240 To memorize their Cheese and 
Butter will make your mouths water at It; I ironize; in 
good earnest the cheese is the worst any ever tasted of. 

fl'ronize, 2-'.- Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Irox 
-IZE.] irans. To impregnate with iron. Hence 
J‘ronized ///. rz.2, impregnated with iron. 

X7S0 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain {\^%\) 250, I have seen .. 
great part of ironized mineral serve as a matricc to 
cinnabar. 

X'vonless, a. rare. [f. Iron -LESS.] De- 
stitute of iron ; not possessing iron. In quot. 1420 
quasi-/7//z». ‘ without the aid of iron tools ’ (Lodge, 
Gloss, to Palladms). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 685 And rape seed in to their 
hedes gete A! yronles, wol make hem growe faste ; And ofte 
ydoon the faster wyl they haste. X865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. vii. 169 Their connection with the ironless Maoris and 
T.ihitfans. 

iTonly, adv. rare. [f. Iron a. + -lv In 
an ‘ iron ‘ manner ; oppressive!)', rigorously. 

xSqs Ededic Mag. Oct. 564 The one itonly tyrannical, no 
doubt. 

Iron-man. [f. Iron sb.'^ or a. + Ma.v sb.] 

1 . (Properly two words, Ibon a. and Man sb.) 

a. A man of iron {iti /g. sense). 

x6i7 a. New.man Pleas. Fis. (1840) 31 They draw, like 
Loadstones, Iron-men. 

b. Name of a coal-cutting machine, local, 

1897 Star 17 Sept. 2/6 In some of the thin seams of that 

dbtrict [Yorkshire coalfield], the coal-cutting has for some 
lime been done by machine— by the ' iron man 
t 2 . A kind of iron-ore. Obs. local, 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. (1686) 101 There breaks a small 
grey spissy Oar. .called Iron-man. 

3 . A workman in ironworks, ? jtonce<ud. 

X875 hi. Collins Sweet <5- Twenty I. i. iv. 59 He drew 
strong pictures of the ironmaster’s unlimited champagne 
and the ironman’s limited beer. 

Ironmaster (si’wnimasstsi). The master of 
an iron-foundry or ironworks ; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp, on a large scale. 

1674 Ray lyords, Iron IFork 129 This account 
whole process of the Iron work I bad from orte of the wief 
Ironmasters in Sussex. 1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 268 Bilby Lay- 
cock of Tamworih Stafl'ordshire, Ironmaster. 1835 J* 
Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 328 Iron-roasters are so very 
inattentive to its quality, .we sometimes see them use lime- 
stone as a flux when the ore already abounds with calcareous 
ingredients. 1859 Lewis Invas. Brit. xi6 note, A tablet., 
bearing the name of Cogidubnu.s. .and indicating that unucr 
his auspices a temple, dedicated to Minerva and Neptune, 
had been erected in the reign of Claudius at the expense of 
the ironmasters of Susse,x. i86t Seitzs Engineers H. 3 ^ 
note. The bridge was cast in an admirable manner by the 
Coalbrookdale ironmasters in the year 1796. 

Iron-mine. 

1 . A mine from which iron-ore is obtained. 

x6ox R, Johnson Ringd.t^ Conunw, (1603) 40 Nature hir- 
selfe . . giving them the iron mines of Biskay. 1762 LD. 
Mansfielb m Burrow Rep. HI. 1344 Coal-mines arc 
not lead-mines, tin-mincs, copper-mines, iron-mines, or any 
otbei but coal-mines, 1872 Yeats Techn. 

More conveniently placed in regard to iron-mines. 

2 . Iron-ore. (See iliNU sbi) Now dial. 

1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist, (1652) 132 Where the 

mine is melted. Hid. 137 A Tun of the Iron-mine or par. 
1674 Ray Collect. I^ords 125 Ulic Iron-mine lies somctuncji 
deeper, sometimes shallower in the Earth. 1709 Lond. Ga:. 
No. 4527/3 In the Land is a great quantity of Iron-Mmc. 

Ironmonger (3i*ojnmrqgoj). Forms : 4 
ysmonger, irmongero, 5 yremonsoro, erno*, 
horxaonger, ironmouDger, 5-6 yren-, iron- 
monger, -yr, 5-7 irno-, 6 yor-, iornmongor, 
6-7 iromongor, -mungor, 6- iroumongor. [f- 
Iron sbJ- + Monger.] A dealer in iron\v.ire; -a 
hardware merchant, 

*343 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 2115 (MS.) Reger Ic Irmon- 
gere. 1347 Ibid. No, 2096 Roger Ic Ysmonger, 1393^**’^^ 

Roll 16 A’/r//.//dorso (P. R. O.), Johannes Warner, laoiongcr. 
xt^cAIbid.,^ Hen, /f'dorso, Petrus Feryby,crncinonger. x 4®5 
loid.xx Hen. /Kdor4o,WiUiclmus Baker, hermonger. i4*5 
Nottingham Rec. II. xco Nicholaum Aliutre, dc Nciyng- 
hani, ircnmongcr. 14x3 YorkMvst. Introd. 23 Xrcnm.angers. 
i486 Naval Ace. Hen. FI/ (1896) xo P.-iyd wjto ^V iman* 
Kemyngtou of L.ondon Ironoiounger for diuers catiWc'. 
/bid. 12 Payd..to John Halyngbury of London Iniemongtr 



IROKMONGEEIKG. 


ieonwork:. 


for vj cables- c 1515 Cocki LorelFs B. 9 Yermongers, py- 
bakers, and waferers. 1562 Act 5 EUz. c. 4 § 20 'fhe Mis- 
teries or Craftes of a . . Draper Goldesraithe Ironmonger. 
1591 \vi Child Mcirr laps Thomas Thornton.. Iremonger 
and Marchaunie. 10x3 Beaum. & Fi.. Cupids Rev. iv. iii, 
Come, let’s call up the new Iremonger, he’s as tough as 
Steel. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Ckurch-^u. Acc. {1896) 170 
Rec. . . of the Ire mvngers . . iSd. X64S Ord. Lords ^ Coin. 
Presb. Govt. 11 John Arrowsmith of Startins Iremonger* 
lane. 1720 Strvpe Stoids Surv. (1754) II. v. x. 280/1 The 
Ironmongers were incorporated in the third Year of King 
Edward the Fourth, Anno Dom. 1462. 1876 Bancroft 

Hist. U. S. II, xli. S2t The English ironmongers asked for 
a tofal pcohibkion of forges. 

Hence I'xonmongerin? ppl. a., dealing in iron. 
(In q«ot.=having ironworks.) 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I* 169 These hil- 
locks of waste and effete mineral always disfigure the 
neighborhood of iron-mongering towns. 

Ironmongery (3i'3-inm»!i)g3ri). [f. prec.: see 

-ERY.] 

1. The goods dealt in by an ironmonger ; hard- 
ware ; a general name for all articles made of iron. 

17H Lond. Gaz. No. 4831/4 Ironmongery, Cutlery, and 
other small Wares. 1796 HIorse Amer. Geo,^. I. 452 Iron* 
mongery .. manufactured in this state. x8sx Art JnU. 
Gt. Exhib. Catal. 39/3 Manufacturers of what is termed 
‘ saddlers’ ironmongery , such as steehbits, stirrups.whipsand 
whip-mounts, 1876 Jas. Grant One 0/ the *600' xxiii. 181 
The great Norman line .. who had ridden in all their iron- 
mongery in Edward’s ranks at Bannockburn. 

b. An ironmonger’s shop or place of business. 

^ 1841 Orderson Creol. vi. 60 Premises . . occupied as an 
ironmongery, .and a saddlery. 1896 Du Maurier Martian 
(1898) 22;7 A well-to-do burgher with a prosperous iron* 
mong^ in the ‘ Petit Brul *. 

2. The craft or business of the ironmonger ; 
smith’s work. 

187X Athcnxum 16 Sept. 374 A point in ironmongery 
rather than architecture. 

3. attrib. 

X769 Public Advertiser 18 May 3/4 All other things in 
the Ironmongery Business, 1879 Lavj Rep, 14 Queen’s 
Bench Djv, 814 Their ironmongery stock .. having been 
seized and sold. 


Iron-mould, -mold (3i*9-inim<7a*ld), sb. Also 

7 -mole. [f. Ikon sb. ' + Mould, Mold, earlier 
moUy OE, ;;wV, mole, spot, mark.] 

1. A spot or discoloration on cloth, etc., caused 
by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 

a. x6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 47 The decoction will, .takeout 
any stain in clotlts, euen the, very iron*mole. x6^ Rogers 
Naaman 447 Some grosse sins . . which are as iron moles, 
and will hardly be worne out of the flesh, a 1659 Osborn 
Observ. Turks Pref, (1673) 4 Book-worms, who, like Iron* 
moles, discolour the sense and obliterate the natural mean- 
ing of Authors. 

1639 Jvmys Sin Stlgmat. § 9S. 378 Fine linnen being 
once stained with black Inke .. will retalne an Iron-mould 
ever after. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 169 In this Ipaperl 
there are no Iron Moulds. 1828 Webster, Ironmold. 1833 
T. Rennie Alph, Angling 67 Yellowish spots very much 
like iron-moulds, 287a J. G, Murphv Comm. Levit. xiii. 
49 Ironmould is a familiar example of a stain caused by 
a chemical process. 

b. Jig' 

x544 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 58 Such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods of ex* 
quisitest books. 1660 J. Spencer Righteous Ruler 37 
Arms, the iron-mole that stained our religion, and eat out 
order and law, 

2. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, I rononoulds, certain yellow Lumps of 
Earth or Stone found In Chalk-pits about the Chiltern in 
Oxfordshire, which are really a kind of indigested Iron- 
Oar. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. a), Berrick-Priory . . 
noted for chalk pits, in which is found a sort of iron-coloured 
tep'a lapidosa, in the very body of the chalk, which the 
diggers call iron-moulds. 

I‘ron-mOU:ld, -mold, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
and intr. To stain or become stained with iron- 
mould. Hence Iwon-mou:lded, 7 >/>/. ff. 

1727 Bradley Z?rV/. s.-v. Clear Starching, If your 
Muslins be Iron-moulded. 1873 Dawson Earth iy Man vi. 
XX2 The superabundant oxide of iron . , so to speak * iron- 
moulds ’ them. ?ci890 W. H. Casnby Nates Ventilation 

8 Drops falling from the beams often caused the warps to 
iron-mould. 


IronneSS (si’SJnjn^). rare. Also 4 irinnes. 
[f. IeOiY a. + -xsss.] I'he qiiaVity of ‘ iron *; in 
quot. 111300, ?the fact of being dad in iron; in 
quot. 1803, physical strength and hardiness. 

a 1300 Cursor .1/. 7544 Qua-sa fightes in wTangwisnes, 
Him helpes noght his Irinnes. 1803 H. Swinburne in 
Crts. Europe Close last Cent. (184.1) II. 37s An ironness of 
constitution hammered when red-hot by adversity. 

iTon-O're, iron ore. The ore of iron ; any 
ernde form in which iron is found in the earth. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xxxiv. xiv. 11-5*4 Mines ofyron ore. 
>645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 138 The manner of melt- 
ing .the Iron-oar. X799 Med. 7 rnL I. 202 As completely 
terrigenous and opaque as any argillaceous iron-ore. 1805- 
?7 H. Tameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 256 Specular iron-ore, or 
iron-glance. xMx Raymond hfining Gloss., Iron-ores'. 
Magttetic (magnetite, protoperoxide), specular (hematite 
Proper, red hematite, anhydrous peroxide), brozvn iron ore 
(hematite, brown hematite, limonite, etc., hydrated per- 
oxides), spathic (siderite, carbonate), clay-ironstone (black 
band, argillaceous siderite). 

attrib, 189a Labour Commission Gloss., iron-ore Men, 
men who discharge iron-ore cargoes. 185^ Westuu Gaz, 
*7 Dec. 3/3 Colliers, iron-ore miners, quarryraen. 
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Z*roiz-plated, a. Protected by plates of iron ; 
« Ironclad a. 

X860-X863 [see Ironclad, A. x note\. 

Iron-saind. 

1. Geol. Sand containing particles of iron-ore, 
usually either magnetite or titaniferous o.Kide. 

1876 Page Adv. Tcxt~bk. Geol. xvii. 329 The nodules and 
pisiform ironsands of the Wealden. 18^ Harpers Mag. 
Jan.^ 409 * Iron-sand ’ is a form of magnetite . . consisting of 
siltcious particles mixed with grains of iron ore. 

2. ‘The steel-filings used in fireworks* {Cent. 
Dia.). 

I'ron-sliod, ct. [f. Iron jAi + Shod, pa. pple. 
of Shoe z/."] Shod, tipped, or armed with iron. 

e 1330 R. Brunne Chroiu IVace (Rolls) 4637 Iren-schod 
was ilka peel. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI, 383 
Like the nails of an iron shod wheel. 2850 W. Irving 
Mahomet xi. (1853) 44 The soles of their iron shod boots 
were torn from the upper leathers. 1871-4 J. 'Thoxiso.v City 
Dread/. Nt. ix. i, 'rhe trampling clash of heavy iron-shod feet, 
I*ron-sliot, a. Min. [f. as prec. -h Shot, pa. 
pple. of Shoot z/.] ‘Shot’ with iron; containing 
streaks or markings of iron. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 203 Is it not rather an 
iron-shot quartz t /AVf. 390 Iron shot bornstones. xSxx R. 
Jameson Man. Min. 93 Slaggy Ironshot Copper-Green. 
1847-8 H, Miller First Impr. i. (1857) 15 They [potatoes] 
were freckled over with minute circular spots, that bore a 
ferruginous tinge, somewhat resembling the specks on iron- 
shot sandstone. 1858 G. P. Scrofe Geol. Centr. France 
(ed. 2) 171 Many varieties are much iron-shot. 
I'rOU-srck, a. Naut. Now rare or Obs. Said 
of a wooden ship when her bolts and nails are so 
corroded with rust that she has become leaky. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 A ship cranke 
sided, Iron sicke, spewes her okum. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. xi. 54 Iron sicke, is when the Bolts, Spikes, or Nailes 
are so eaten with rust they stand hollow in the plankp, and 
so makes her leakc. 1664 P. Pett Let. to S. Pepys in Cat. 
St. Papers, Domestic 113 The Unicom is iron-sick under 
the water. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Ncvj Invent. 79 Ships in 
ten or twelve years are generally Iron-sick, Proe. 

Just, Civ. £»g. 133 What is technically termed ‘ironsick’, 
meaning that the bolt-holes became so widened by corrosion 
that the bolts were loosened. 

Ironside (oramisaid). Also {sing.') Ironsides. 

1 . sing. A name given to a man of great hardi- 
hood or bravery; spec, in Eng. Hist, {/ronstde) to 
Edmund II king of England (a.d. ioi6), and (also 
Ironsides) to Oliver Cromwell; also, independently 
or transf,, to other persons. 

In the case of Cromwell (he appellation was a nickname 
of Royalist origin. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 6084 Is eldoste sene, Edmond 
yrene syde, Vor he was hard! and god knlst, at horn he let 
abide. 1350-70 Eulog. Histor. (Rolls) III. v. xci. 24 Nomen 
primi est Eamundus, vocabulo Irenside [v. r. YrensydeJ. 
a x<53S Corbet Poems, To Ld. Mordant 154 One [of the 
guard at Windsor] 1 remember with a grisly beard, .. This 
Ironside tooke hold, and sodainly Hurled mee .. Some 
twelve foote by the square. 1044 Mereurius^ Civicus 
m-26 Sept., Monday we h.id intelligence that Lieutenant 
(General Cromwell alias Ironside, for that title was given 
him by Prince Rupert after his defeat neare York [etc.]. 
1645 Relation 0/ Victory on Netseby Field in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1899) 17 News being brought them . . that Iron- 
sides was comming to Joync with the Parliament’s Army, 
1647 Trapp Comm. Acts xix. 9 So indefatigable a preacher 
was Paul, a very ..iron-sides. 1660 Burney KtpS. Svpou 
(1661) 97 Henrie the 8 .. who appeared an ironsides against 
the Principalities of datknesse. 1663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell vi, in Harl. Mise. (1753) L 275 Hence he ! 
[Cromwell] acquired that terrible Name of Ironsides. 1898 
IVestm. Gaz. 30 Mar. 1/3 Mrs. Parnell .. was her father's 
child, and he had won for himself the appellation of Iron- 
sides, as a testimony to the strength of his character and 
the resolution with which he pursued ^e^ British Fleet in 
those days of trouble between Great Britain and America. 

2. pi. {Ironsides.) Applied to Cromwell’s troopers 
in the Civil War; hence allusively in later uses. 
The sing, is sometimes used of one member of such 
a force : a Puritan warrior; a devout soldier of the 
Puritan type. 

As applied to Cromwell’s regiment it may have been orig. 
a possessive, Ironside's men : cf. the Queeds, Prince 0/ 
IValeJs, and similar modern titles of regiments.^ See 
also Lieut.-CoL Ross Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides ig. 

1648 Resol, Kinds subj. Cornwall 3 Aug. (tn Thomasson 
Tracts CCCLXXX. No. 18. 3)^ 'The soldiers shouted saying 
*l&aC Cromwell and hts Iron sides were now taken *. 1648 
Let. 8 Aug. in hlodcrate (ibid. CCCLXXXII. No. 21 E ij), 
These Ironsides advancing make them search every comer 
for security. 1667 Lxu.'vLi/e^ 7Vw«(i774) 144 Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s brigade of horse, and Oliver Cromwell’s ironsides ; 
for Cromwell's horse in those times usually wore headpieces, 
back and breastplates of iron. 1859 Mowbray Thomson 
Story 0/ Cawnpore iii. 48, I was there also when 
Has'elock's Ironsides gave their entertainment, shattering 
to powder all that was fragile. 1889 Diet. Nat. Biog. XVII. 
iii/i With the dashing spirit of the cas-alier the early 
Punjab officer united something of the earnestness of the 
Ironside, 1891 Gabdisek Hist, Civil IVar III. Ixiv. 432 
It was at Pontefract (1648 August) that Crorawell’s men 
were first called by the nickname of Ironsides, a term which 
had hitherto been appropriated to himself. It was not. .an 
epithet which came into general use for some time to come, 

3. A ship pI.Tted with iron ; an ironclad. 

iBfix Times 13 Mar. 9/3 Our own fleet of ironsides com- 
prises two first-ratesaclually Iaunched,andone on the stocks. 

I’ron-sided, a. [f. iron side -ED 2.] Having 
sides made of or resembling iron ; protected on the 
sides with iron ; ironclad, b. dial, (See quot) 


<22825 Forby Voe, E, Anglia, Iron-sided, hardy, rough; 
unmanageable. ^A boy who fears nobody, and plays .. mis- 
chievous tricks, is called an iron-sided dog. 1859 I 
CLAD, A. I note\. x86o Sat. Rev. X. 450/1 These iron-sided 
ships. 

L^onsmitll. Now rare or Obs. [f. Inos sb.^ -h 
Smith.J An artificer in iron ; a blacksmith. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 29 [2S] The iren smyth sit- 
tende biside the stithie. 1535 Coverdale ibid., Tlie jTOn* 
smyth in like maner bydeth by his stythie. 1531 Robinson 
tr. Afore’s Utop. 11. ix. (1895) 301 Poore labourers, carters, 
yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
J Sant. xiii. ig 'J'here was not Sound an yrou smith in al the 
Land of Israel. 2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 202 An Iron- 
smith. ^ x8.u Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 244 The 
ironsmith, the joiner, and the goldsmith. 

b. As a rendering of the native name of a bird, 
a species of barbet {Megalama faber). 

1885 R. SwiNHOF. jn Stand. Nat, Hist. (tB88) IV. 420 
From its loud, peculiar call^ the Hainan species has earned 
among the natives of the island the appellation of ‘iron- 
smith’, whence I have derived its specific name \faber\. 

Ironstone, iron-stone (ai'dJnjstt^an, -st^n). 
The name given to various hard iron-ores contain- 
ing admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 

1522^ Tat. Ebor. (Surtees) V. As much jTcn stone to 
be deliveride in one word callld Freretaile. IS23F1T2HERU. 
Surv. 15 Leed ore tyn cole yrenston. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. impren/. 43 Having Iron Stone of his own for gather- 
ing up, and Wo^ of his own for nothing, he will have very 
cheap Guns and Iron. 1802 Playfair 1 /lustr. Hutton. The. 
30 On the structure of certain iron-stones, called septaria. 
x8i6 W. Smith Strata Idcnt. i The rduscles and Ammon* 
ites found in Ironstone. 2854 H. Miller Sch. <5- Schm, 
(1858) 60 A shattered and ruined precipice, seamed with 
blood-red ironstone. 

b. attrib. Ironstona china, i. ware, a hard 
kind of white pottery (see quot. 1 S 75 ). 

^ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 479 Iron-stone china 
is not very transparent ; but poksesses great strength, com- 
pactness, density, and durability. 1875 Lire's Diet. Arts 
III. 6x6 Some of the English porcelain has been called iron* 
stone-chinx This is composed usually of 60 parts ofCornish 
stone, 40 of China-clay, and 2 of flint-glass ; or 42 of felspar, 
the same quantity of clay, 10 parts of flints ground, and 8 of 
flint-glass. Slag from iron-smelting is sometimes introduced 
into the paste. 2897 Olive Schreiner P. Halkett i. 14 He 
had wandered among long grasses and ironstone Koppjes. 

Iron-tree. A name (more or less local) for 
Various trees and shrubs with very hard wood, as 
Ixora ferrea of tlie West Indies (also called hard' 
wood), and Mesua ferrea of the East Indies (also 
called ironwooii). 

17x9 De Fob Crusoe i. v, A tree .. which in ibe Brazils 
they call the Iron Tre^ for its exceeding hardness. 1836 
Maccillivray tr. Humooldt's Trav. iii. 53 Two species of 
iron-tree, the arbutus callicarpa, and other evergreen.s, 
adorn this zone. 2859 Tennent Ceylon I. i. iiu 94 Near 
every Buddhist temple the priests plant the Iron tree.. for 
the sake of Its flowers. 

Ironware (si’wnwe^j). A general name for 
all light articles made of iron ; hardware, 

1447-8 in Willis fit Clark Cambridge (iS26) I. 309 Iren 
steel Nailles and iren ware. Ibid. 401 Iren Steel ferment 
neyles and Irenware. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. x b, The yron 
Ware as barres, bandes, hokes, boltes, staples or latches. 
x$7S Cotton Scofer Seo/t 112 To get him make their Iron- 
ware Sword, Trident, Sickles, Gieves. 

Pronweed. [f- Inox sb. + Weed sb, ; so called 
from the hard stem.] The Knapweed {Centanrea 
nigreC), and the N. American species of Vernonia, 
2827 Clare Sheph. CaL 47 And ‘ Iron-weed’, content to 
share The meanest .spot that spring can spare, i860 Bast* 
Lett Diet. Amer,, Iron (Vemonia noveboracensis).. 

almost the only tall weed found in the beautiful ‘ woods 
pastures ’ of Kentucky and Tennessee. 1880 T. Hay Pike 
County Ball. 97 And widely weaves the Iron-Weed A woof 
of purple dyes. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (ai’ainiwud). Name 
given (more or less locally) to the extremely hard 
Wood of various trees, of many different orders and 
countries ; also to the trees themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sidcraxylon (chiefly tropIcaB ; 
Several species of Diospyros or Ebony ; Ostrya virginica, 
Bumclialycioides, Carpinus americana, elc. of N. America; 
Sloanea jamazcensis and Erythroxylon arcalatum of the 
W. Indies; Xylia dolabriformis, Mesua ferrea, Metrosi- 
fieros vera, Siadtmamtia Sideroxylon, etc. of the E. Indies ; 
Copaifera Mopane of E. tropical Africa ; Olea capensis and 
O. of S. Africa; Notclxa ligustrvta.o\liZS>mxd\a 

and N. S. Wales ; etc. Also with defining epithet, as 
Bastard JxoTtVfOodi, FagaralentisciJolia and Trichilia 
hiricr, of the W. Indies; Black Ironwood, Condalia 
ferrea of N. America, and Olea uudulata of S. ^Vfrica ; 
Red Ironwood, Reynosia latifoUa of N. America; 
White Ironwood, Hypelatc trifoliata of N. America, 
and Veprts (Toddalia) lanecotata of S. ,\.frica. 

1657 K. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 74 Iron wood Is called so, 
for the extream hardness ;. . ’Tis much used for Coggs to the 
Rollers. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 An Ironwood from 
the Cape. 1719 De Fob Crusoe t. ix. The wood called the 
iron-wood. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G.Hope II. 243 
<\frican Iron wo<xl. .so call’d because, uben dry, iis as b^d 
as iron, and not to be clove by the mc.->C furious strokes with 
the hatchet. 2781 Smeathjian in Phil. Tram. LXXI. 283 
Unless iron-vo<id posts have been made use of, not the least 
Vestige of on house is to be discovered. 2802 Baraincton 
Hist. N. S. IVales xii. 479 A dub of iron •v.ood, uhlch the 
cannibals had left in the boat- 1872 Raymond Statist. 
Mines Mining 271 The ravines, ..arc v.xU stocked with a 
species of lignum-viuc, know n here as * ironwood ’. 
Ironwork, iron-work (-wDik). Forms: see 

Iron sbP. 
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lEHADIATE. 


IBOITWOKKBB. 


1 . Work in iron ; nsually cotter, that part of My- 
thiag that is made of iron, or articles made of iron 
collectively. 

X45X Vatton Ch 7 ircJi‘'iu. Acc. (Somerset Rec. Sjjc.) 9.2 For 
\Teworke for ij wyndowys . . iii s. i* <i‘ *475 Wuiis & 
Clark Camhridgi (1886) I. 597 All other Irnewerk redy 
wrought. X497 Xaval Acc. Hen. (1896) 83 Irenwerk 
nailes and other store. 2556-7 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(r 2 £ 6 ) 1 . 442 For Iron and Iron worke abovvte the Koode. 
\viz-\\r\%'ii2k\n^SixrnniChitrch-w.Acc. iiSgd) 141 Ire work 
abought the church. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 83 

Inventers of Artes .. building, >Ton-\v'orkes, tents, and such 
like. 2691 T. HI ALEl A cc. Xeio Inverit. is 'i'he ill condition 
of the Harwich's Iron-works discovered at her cleaning in 
1682. 173* De Foe Col. yack (1840) 267, I had more iron- 
work saved out of the ship. 2866 Rogers Agrtc. 
Prices I. xxi. 545 Wheels fitted with their iron-work. 

2 . An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where -heavy iron goods are made. Now always 
in pi. form ironworks (which is sometimes con- 
strued as a 

2582 . 4 c/ 23 -E/ia. c, 5 Which woods, .be by him preserued 
and coppised for the v-se of his Iron workes. 2634“5 PrerE" 
TON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) I. 248 Here he shewed me a con- 
venient seat for an iron-work. 2645 Boate /rr/. Aa/. Hist. 
(1652) 232 Of the lesser Iron-works, called Bloomeries. 2685 
Petty Last /K/V/in Tracts p. vi, I set up iron-works 
and pilchard-fiihing in Kerry. iSSS Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
XX. IV. 466 A man of great merit, who, having begun life 
with nothing, had created a noble estate by ironworks, 
fb. A mine i^or digging iron-ore. Obs. 

ilixPhil. rr-awT. XXVIII. 290 The Bath-Fabric had Ore 
and Fuel from the Silures.. where Adrian sunk an Iron- 
work. 

S. attrib. 


2674 Petty Disc. Dnpl. Propori. 204 In Iron-work Fur- 
naces are the greatest and most regular moving Bellows^ that 
are any where used. 2899 ll^estm. Gas. 30 Dec. 8/3 Two 
ironwork contractors. 

Hence I'ronworky a. (itonce-'ivd.)^ abounding in 
or characterized by ironwork. 

i 835 Ruskin Pmterita 1 . vi. 289, I was already wise 
enough to feel the Cathedral stiff and iron-worky. 

Xrouworker (orojniwSijksi). One who works 
in iron ; one engaged at ironworks. 

14.. F<7C. in Wr.-Wu'lcker 583/2 an yreworchere 

or an >Tremongcre, or a ferrour. 2882 Ouida Marcmmn I. 
15X The ironworkers of Follonica beating^ the ore of Elba 
into shape. 2889 Po/s Oivn Paper 7 Sept. 779/2 That 
picturesque town of ironworkers. 

So iTon-wo-Tked ppl. a., worked in iron, of 
wrought iron ; Iion-wosrking: vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2730 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x 836 ) I. 231 An Iron, 
work’d Desk for y* Bible. 2846 C. O. Prowett Prometlu 
Pound 33 On thy left hand the iron-working tribe, 2874 
I^AVMO.su Statist. Clines tj- Mining Apparatus for iron- 
working is not yet represented in tne laboratories, 2^5 
Daily Neius 33 Sept. 7/4 Increased strength has been im- 
parted to the iron-worKin^ branches by the further advance 
this week in unmarked iron. 2897 Mary Kingsley IP. 
A/riea 324 The other iron-working West Coast tribes. 


iToawort (-tviJit). [f. Irox sb. -f- Wort, tr, L, 
sidentis (Pliny), a. Gr. aidi^ptris, name of a lierb 
having the reputed power of healing sword-wounds, 
f. aidqpo? iron.] Name for plants of the genus 
Sideritis (N.O. Labial:^ ; also applied to some 
other labiates, as species of GaUopsis. 

1563 Turner Herbal ii. 135 b, Thys kinde (of Sideritis] is 
called in Duche Glitkrauc, it may be called in English 
Yronwurt or Rock sage. 26^ Qv.Z'N Aiiat, Flr.vershpp. 
Six The Top is .. Poynted, or at least, Roundish, as in 
Lamiutn, Ironwort. 1866 Trcas.Pot., \vCT\y\ovx, SideriiiSf 
alj.0 GixUopsis Ladanum. Yellow I.t Galeopsis villosa. 
Irony (sWTiTni), sb, [ad. L. troma (Ciceio), 
a. Gr. ilpojycia ‘dissimulation, ignorance purposely 
affected *• Cf. F. ironic {^yronicy Oresme, i4ih c.). 
In early use often in Lat. form ironia.j 

1 . A figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; usually taking the form of sarcasm 
or ridicule in which laudatory expressions are used 
to imply condemnation or contempt. 

1503 [see 3]. 2533 More Debell. Salem v. Wks, 939/1 

When be callcth one self noughtylad, both a shreud boy 
&a good scnac> the tone in y* ptopet simple, spcch, the 
lolhcr by the fygure of ironye or aiiuphrasis. 2540 Cover. 
DALE Ct»////i/. i/awi/A/x Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 333 Now is 
ironiti as much to say as a mockage, derision. 1589 Put* 
TESHAM Eng. Poesie iit. xviii. (Arb.) 199 By the llgurc 
Ironut, which we call the drye mod:. 26x7 Mokyson /tin. 
u 160 Your qulp..th.'vt you were a>hamcd to write to mcc 
for your rude stile. Vcr>- good, I finde the Irony. 1620 
.MiUDLETON & UonLEY \PorU Tost at Tennis 124 By his 
needle he undcrsiauds ironia, Tliat with one eye looks two 
ways at once. 2788 .Mao. D'AkulAV Diary 13 Fch., He 
beheved Irony the ablest weapon of oratory.^ xSiS Wuately 
Phet. in Ene}ct. Metri'P. (1845)1.265/1 Aristotle mentions 
..Eironeia, which in hU time was commonly cmploj-cd to 
Mgrufy, not according to the modern use of ^ Irony, saying 
the contr.iry to what is meant', but, what later writers 
Usually express by i. c. ‘«ying less than is meant 

2837 Macaulay Ess ., Paeon (iSS?) 4^3 A drayman, in a 
tUAsion, calls out, ‘You arc a pretty fellow', without 
Mispecting that he It uttering irony. 1876 J. Weirs //V 7 , 
Hum. .y Sluxks. iL 44 Ii is irony when I-oNvell, speaking of 
Dante’s intimacy v*uh the Scrlplurcij adJs,*Thcy do even 
a scholar no l;ar«i’, 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an 
ironic.al utterance or expression- 

1551 GARtUNER S.tcram. 33 He spake it by an Iiunie 
or skomc. 1613-X5 Br. H.ru, Conieinpl.f O. T. xtx. iii, 


Ironies denystrongest in aSnning. 2656 E. Re\*nxr Rules 
Govt. Tongue 227 An Irony is a nipping jeast, or q speech 
that hath the honey of pleasantnesse in its mouth, and a 
sting of rebuke in its taile. 2706-7 Reflex, upon Ridicule 221 
Subtil and delicate Ironies. 2738 Wardurton Div. Legal. 
I. Ded. 9 A thorough Irony addressed to some hot Bigots. 
2894 W. J. Daw^son Making 0/ Manhood 29 Smart sneers 
and barbed ironies at the expense of every movement which 
seeks to meliorate the common lot. 

2 , Jig. A condition of affaire or events of a char- 
acter opposite to what was, or might naturally be, 
expected; a contradictory outcome of events as if 
in mockery of the promise and fitness of things* 
(In F. ironic dtt sortP) 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarcit., Hen. K, cxcviii, Yet here: 
(and 'tis the Ironic of Warre Where Arrowes forme the 
Argument,) he best Acquitts himselfe, who doth a Horse 
prefer To his proud Rider. 1833 Thirlwall In PhiloU 
Musennt II. 483 Ktitld) On the Irony of Sophocles. Ibid> 
493 T'he contrast between man with his hop^ fears, wishes, 
and undertakings, and a dark, Indexible fate, affords abundant 
room for the exhibition of tragic iron5'. 2860 W. CollinS 
JPom. White in. xi. 413 The irony of circumstances holds 
no mortal catastrophe in respect. 1878 Mouley Carlyle 194 
With no eye for.. the irony of their fate. \iZ\ Noncon/. 
«j- Indep. Lit. Suppl. 6 Nov. x/x The irony of time is wonder* 
ful. 1894 T. Hardy {.title) Life’s Little Ironies. 

3 . la etymological sense: Dissimulation, pre- 
tence; esp. in reference to the dissimulation of 
ignorance practised by Socrates as a means of con- 
futing an adversary {JSocratic iivny). 

250a Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) iv. xxii. 293 To 
say of bym selfe ony thynge of his feblenesses & neces- 
sy tes, or of his synnes. .to the end that a man be renowmed 
reputed humble abiect & grete thynge in merytes & de- 
uocyous before god.. such synne Is named yronye, not that 
the whiche is of grammare, by the whiche a man sa^'th one 
& gyueih to understande the contrarye. 2655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. III. (1701) 76/1 The whole confirmation of the 
Cause, even the whole Life seems to carry an Irony, such 
was the Life of Socrates, who was for that reason called 
eipun/; that is, one that personates an unlearned Man, and 
is an admirer of others as Wise. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. I. 
vi. 3x8 The irony of Socrates .. may be not unfittingly 
expressed by saying, that it is a logical masked battery. 
2860 Emerson Cond, Life, Considerat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
4x6 Like Socrates, with his famous irony; like Bacon, with 
Ufe-long dissicnulatlon. 

Irony (si-ajni, ai.'rani) , a. Also 4-7 yrony, 
-ie, 6 yrnye. [f. InoN jAI + -Y.] Consisting of 
iron ; of the nature of iron ; resembling iron in 
some quality, as Iiardness, taste, or colour; abound- 
ing in or containing iron. 

238a Wyclif Dent, xxvlii. 23 Be heuene that is aboue 
thee braasny [1388 brosun]; and the lond that thou tredist 
jTony 1:^88 yrun, 1611 of iron). 2583 Stanvhurst rEneis, 
etc. Ps, li. (Arb.) 127 From cure persons pluck we there 
yrnye j-okes. 2654 Ham.mond Fundamentals (J.), It is 
not strange if the irony chains have more solidity than 
the contemplative, 2764 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 82/2 
It is a ponderous irony earth. 2843 Portlock Geol. 541 
Sulphate of barytes, associated^ with irony quartz. 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm II, xvUi. 243 Crystals of a clear 
irony brown, 

I-rooted, i-roted, ME. pa. pple. of Root v. 
I-roat, -ed, of Ko.\st v. I-roted, i-rotted, 
of Rot V. I-rouned, of Rous v., to whisper. 

tlroUT. Obs. Also 4 irrour. [a. AF. rwnr, 
OF. iror, irur (lath c.), later ireur anger = Pr. 
iror, f. L. ira liiB, with ending of furor, horror, 
terror, etc.] Ire, anger. 

^ 13 . . Scuyn Sag. (W.) 954 With herte wroth, & gret 
irour, a 1380 St. Ambrosius 824 in Horstm. Alleugl. Leg. 
21 pe biddyng of Jie emperour pretej? me wib gret irrour. 
'M’rous, a. Obs. Also 4 irwis, irose, 4-6 
irus, yrous, -ows, 5 irows, -eous, irrous, 5-6 
irons©, [a. AF. irons, OF. iros, irns, later irettx, = 
Pr. iros. It. iroso pop.L. type *ttv 5 -it 5 , (. fra Ire.] 

1 . Given to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

1303 R. Brun.se Handt. Synne 7152 (^hai^'te ys nat irus, 
And charyte y.s nat coveytous. a 245a Knt. tie la Tour 
(x868) 74 This Henana was yrous and (clou, and of euyl lyf. 
2530 Elyot Gov. t. ix, By a cruell and irons m.aister the wittes 
of children be dulled. . 2^74 Hellowes Gueuara's Fan/. 
Ep. (1584) 114 Solon Solomo being demanded vvhoni we call 
properly irons, answered, hcc that Hiile csleemeth to loose 
nis friendcs, and makeih no account to recover enimies. 

2 . Wrathful, angry, enraged. 

23.; A', WAV. 330 (MS- Bodl.) Hb leue look Neplenabus, 
To hi-s In wcl yrous, a 2340 HAsiroLE Psalter x\\\. 51 Jly 
delyuerere of myn enmys yrous. C2386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 545 Swich cursyngc as cointh 01 Irous herte. c 2425 
WvNTouN Cron, vii. vH, 206 .Agaync hym that ware alt irows. 
*474 Canton Chesse 11. hL b, An angry and yrous persone 

weneth that for 10 doo cvyi is good counceyl. e 2500 Nexu 
Notbrvune Mayd 435 m HazI, E. P, P. III. x8 Hb irous 
brayde Wyll not be layed For me nor yet for you. 
t I’rously, nt/z'. Obs, [f. prec. -h-LyS.] In an 
angr)' manner, angrily, wrathfully. 

2375 Bardouk Bruce viii. 144 Thairfor he ansueo’t irusly, 
c 2450 Lonelicii Grail xiv. 263 Ful Irowsly torned they 
Inio that pres, e s\’js Partenay 4692 Gaffray. .After sped 
Aiwcc, yrously being. 

t Irt)e, sb, Obs. rare. [Origin unknown ; found 
with the following in Ben Jonson.] Some kind 
of gesture : ? a toss or jerk of the licad, the act of 
perking, Gifford suggested *a fantastic grimace, 
or contortion of the body*. 

1599 B. JoxiON Cynthids Rev. v. iiL J-'rom 

bpamsh shrubs, French faces tmirks Irpcs, and all alicctcd 
humours, Good Mercury defend us. 


So l^lrp© ?perk, smart. Ohs, . 

2599 B. JoNso.N Cynthia's Kc:>. iii. v, Maintaine \*our 
station, brisk, and irpe, shew the supple motion of yo^ 
pliant body. 

Irradiance (irFi*dians). [f. Irradunt : see 
-AKCE.] The fact of irradiating ; the emission of 
rays of light, emitted radiance. Also Jig. in refer- 
ence to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

2667 Milton P. L. viix. 617 Do they mix Irradiance, 
virtual or immediate touch ? 1735-6 H. Brooke Uni^. 
.Pra«/v YL 339 Thou awful Depth of Wbdom une.\plorM i 
Thou Height, where never human fancy soar’d ! Supreme 
Irradiance ! a 1760 1 . H. Browne Poems, Design Beauty 
(2768) 106 They, fvoni irradiance of thy genial beam Prolific 
with immortal offspring teem. 1888 B. W. Richardson 
0/ a Star III. xi. 176 A kingdom to which the world will 
come for irradiance. 

Irradiancy (ir^'-diansi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ANCY.] The quality or fact of being irradiant. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i, 55 As for irradiancy 
or sparkling which b found in many gems it b not diV 
coverable in. this. 2830 Fraser's Mag. I. 21S Mark., the 
benign irradiancy of his eyes. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. kelig. 
Knowl. 11 . 1658 That luminous irradiancy wliich was sup- 
posed to emanate and surround a divine being. 

Irradiant (ire'’diant), a. [ad. L. irradiant- 
em, pr. pple. of irradtare to iBB.tDi.txr.] Emit- 
ting rays of light ; shining brightly. Also _/ff. in 
reference to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

2536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 299 b, Moost clere beme 
& irradyant splendour of y’ glory eternall. 2592 R. D. 
HyPnerotomachia r He crysped up hb irradlent heyres, 
2622 Srr.ED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 1 1^. 694 The just bright- 
nesse of his iiradiant vertues. .adorning her with Garlands, 
conquered Spoyles, and Trophees. 2720 Brit. Apollo HI. 
No. 25. 3/1 As Fire extinguish’d by th* Irradiant Sun. 
1865 Pusey Truth Eng Ch. ^2^ Efful^nt with the g!or>* 
of Hb Godhead, irradiant with Hb Divine love. 18S2 
Myers Renpval Youth 160 O Nature's darling, pure and 
fair, From light foot to irradiant hair 1 

Irradiate \pA.'L.irradidtuSy 

pa. pple. of irradidre (see next).] Illumined; 
made bright or brilliant. Const, as pple. or adj. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 2531) 129 Our soule irradiate 
or made br>’ght with the lyght of the aungell. 1725 Poi'S 
Odyss. X. 583 The Theban Bard, depriv’d of sight, Within, 
irradiate with prophetic light. 1729 Savage Wanderer u. 
86 A pheenix, with irradiate crest. 28x4 Cary pante 
(Chandos) 277 The sky Erewhile irradiate only with hb 
beam. 2S74 Symonds Sk. Jlal^ ^ Greece ^ 24 

Sailing through . . tracts of light irradiate heavens. 

Irradia’be (ir^‘’di<rit), v. Also 7 inradiate. 
[f, ppl. stem of L. irradidre to shine forth, f. fr- 
(IR-I) ’¥ radidre to shine, f. radius ray : cf. ptec.] 
1 , trans. To direct rays of light upon ; to shine 
upon ; to make bright by causing light to fall upon ; 
to ilUtmine. 

1623 CocKERAM, Irradiate, to sliine vpon. x^ Gale 
Crt. Gentiles t, i. i. 7 As the greater light irradiates and 
enlightens the world, a 2704 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Laeshmi VlUs. 1799 VI. 363 when thy smije irradiates yon 
blue fields, Observ'ant Indra sheds the genial show’r. 
SouTJiKV Meuioc 11. xviij, The midnight lightnings .. That 
with their awful blaze, irradiate heaven, I’hen leave a blacker 
night. 2873 L. Ferguson Disc. 64 The face that ^was 
irradiated on the Mount was the very face hb dbcip'cs 
knew so well. 

b. spec, in Astrol. To cast beams upon. Also 
absol, 

2603 Sir C. Heydon /ud. Astrol. xxlii. 498 Originally 
they were friendly irradiated of lupiler, the Sunne, Venus, 
and Mercuric. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. h*. 75 m 
the Horoscope, irradiated by those quartile aspects 0* 
Satume or Rlars, the childe shall be mad or melancholy. 
2686 Go.ad Celest. Bodies 111. 1. 393 1 ^ from the Opposite 
Sign irradiates between d and 9 so posited. 

•j* c. To influence with or as with rays of heat 
or anything else of radiant character. Obs,^^ 

266a Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Aunt, i. xvii, 48 fl** 
neighbouring Spermalick Vessels arc irradiated and vir- 
tuated by the Kidneys, even as the Brain irradiates me 
lower Parts, by an inbred property resembling light, atopy 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. in. 76 That Ethereal or Solar 
heat, that must digest, influence, irradiate, and put those 
more .simple parts of Matter into motion and coalition.^ 

/ig. ccsia trans/, a. To illumine with spinlual 
or inlcUeclual light ; to throw light upon anyUfiug 
intellectually obscure. 

2627 Feltjiam Resolves 11, (i.] xiv, (2628) 40 It.-inradiates 
thc MSul. 1638 Rouse //r<rrA ii. (170a) 19 Universally 

to irradiate and teach them, m7Xo Bp. Bull H* 
y. (R.), 'I’hat hb mind was irradiated with a divine illununa- 
tion.^ iB\ 8 ^ Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. yui. § 4.®* 3 ^^ 
fir>.t irraaialed the entire annals of antiquity . . \vith 
of light. 1864 Bowe.s joWiih their light they irradmtc 

and make clearly intelligible cvcrj’thing to which they arc 
referred. 

b. To brighten as with light ; to light up (the 
face) with beauty, gladness, animation, etc. 

1651 Sherdurne p/ Helen Poems 55 Such Beauty 
did his Looks irradiate. 1^5 Wokdsw, Prelude 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts Objects through '**^®'* 
intercourse of sense. 2843 Lever y. Hinton xxxv.fia/s) 
241 I’hc priest's jovial gcKKl humour irradiated lus h-'‘PP)‘ 
countenance. 1877 Black Green Past, xxix. 2'>6 Thesublirne 
features of .Madame Columbus, now irradiated with tnumpb. 
o. trans/. To adorn with splendour. 

2727 Pope Eloisa 136 Na weeping orphan mw hi* fatlicri 
stores Our shrines irradiate, or crublaze the floors. 

3 . To radiate; to send forth in or as in ra)s. 

<2x6x7 Bayne /,rc/. (1634) xx5 Llglit irradiaictl u^u 
mindcs. 2794 J. Hutto.n Philos. Light, etc. 6j Heal cana-'l 
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be irradiated or move from bodies, as light does, either by 
reflection or transmission. 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Sept., 
Whose presence upon the platform had irradiated strength 
and cheer. 

t4. intr. To radiate, to diverge in the form of 
rays. Obs. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 84 Irradiating all manner of ways 
into the form or a Globe, the several Selenites, like so many 
radii, all pointing to the center. ^1704 Locke Paraphr. 
2 Cor. iv. 6 uotCi A Communication of Glory or Light . . 
which irradiated from his Face when he descended from the 
Mount. 1794 G. Adams Nat, <*j- Exp, Philos. II. xxi. 414 
'I'hesr poM^nf d^y ."iccordh^ to their distances from the 
centres from which they irradiated. 

5. tnlr. To emit rays, to shine {ojt or upon). 

1642 W. Price Serin. 17 That not a beame of divine grace 
should . . irradiate on his soule, 1656 S. Winter Serin, 141 
If the Lord irradiate upon the souls of children in heaven. 
1784 Bp. Horne Lett. Infidel, x. 167^ Day was the slate of 
the hemisphere, on which light irradiated. 

6 . intr. To become radiant; to light up, 

x8oo Coleridge in C. K. Paul JK Godwin (1876) 11 . 3 
Lamb every now and then irradiates. x8o7'>8 W, Irving 
Sabnctg. xx. (i860) 462 The eye is taught to brighten, the lip 
to smile, and the whole countenance to irradiate. 

Hence Irra'diating- vbl, sb. and. ppl. a , ; whence 
Irradiatingly adv., in an irradiating manner. 

2651 Hobbes Govt. <5* Soc. Ep. Ded., The light to be 
carried thither for the irradiating its doubts. 1659 D. Pell 
Iinf>r. Sen 219 note. As the Sun does upon the Rainbow, by 
gilding of it with its golden, and irradiating beams. 1794 
J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 75 An irradiating body, such 
as a candle. x8S7 Dunglison Med. Lex. 510 Irradiation, 

. . shooting or proceeding from a centre— as an irradiating 
pain. 1893 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 40 Amid the 
plumed and sceptred ones Irradiatingly Jovian. 

Irradiated (ir^*di<5‘ted), ppl, a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1.] 

1. a. Emitted as rays from a centre, b. Made 
luminous ; shone upon, lighted «p by rays from 
some luminous source. 

. *794 J* Hutton Philos, Li^ht, etc. 61 The theory of 
irradiated heat, X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. I.xiii, With 
an irradiated face and opened eyes. 

2. Her. Having a representation of rays. 

X864 Boutell Her, Hist. ^ Pop. xx. § la {ed> 3) 352 
The Star. .is also a mullet, on an irradiated fleld of gold. 

Irradiation (itfi'diit'-Jan). [a. F. irradiation, 
ad. L. *irradiation-em, n. of action from irradiare : 
see IBB.VI 5 IATE zi.] 

I. In reference to rays of light. 

1. The action of irradiating, or emitting rays or 
beams of light ; shining, 

*599 Sparry tr. Cattau's Geoinancie 50 The beaming and 
irradiation of the saideSignes. xdtsE. tlowEsStow's Ann. 
X030/S The Irradiation of this Comets streame was some^ 
time extended to a wonderfull length. i6it Burton Anat. 
Mel. II. ii. III. 323 The sameyerticail stars, the same irradia* 
lions of Planets, aspects alike. 1658 South Serin. (1744) 
VIII. xiii. 363 Sooner may a dark room enlighten itself, 
without the irradiation of a candle or the sun. t8oo Her- 
SCHEL in Phil. Trans. XC. 257 Advanced far enough to 
receive the irradiation of the colour which passed through 
the opening. 1890 Clark Rossei.l Ocean Trag, I. iii. 
46 There was something positively phosphoric in the 
irraduation on her face and hair, as though in sober truth 
they were selfluminous. 

b. A ray of light, a beam. 

1643 Howell Parables on Times 6 The Sunne detained 
hlsbeamesand irradiations from thein. X698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India ^ P. x8x How he. .dispenses his Irradiations as 
far as either Pole. 1790 Umpreville Hudsons Bay 23 The 
Aurora Borealis .. sometimes the irradiations are seen of 
a very bright red, at other times of a pale milky colour. 

2. Jig. a, A beaming forth of spiritual light. 

1633 Earl Masch. Al Matida (1636) 28 If in this life 

holinesse maketh the face of a man to shine, by an irradia- 
tion from the heart. X648 Eikon Bos. 76 ( 3 od . . from whom 
alone are all the irradiations of true Glory and Alajesty. 
a X7XX Ken Serin. Wks. (1838) 114 Hi| conversation had so 
many irradiations of divinity in it. 1747 Hervev 
100 Opening our Minds to the Irradiations of his Wisdom. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. i. s The sun of truth shot 
forth the irradiations of a clearer light on the dark events 
of the most ancient times. 

b. Intellectual enlightenment; illumination of 
the mind. 

*589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. yiii. (Arb.) 35^ Such 
persons as be illuminated with the brightest irradiations of 
xnoH’Jedi’e and of the veritie and due proportion of thing**. 
1608 T. James Apol. Wycli/w Some arc illuminated and 
enlightened from aboue, .. which illumination and irradia- 
tion of theirs., is much confirmed and warranted vnto 
vs, by their holy Hues and conuersations. x66t K. W. Cojfi 
Charac., Pragm. Pulpit-filler (1860) 83 Their poetical 
faculties devoid of all philosophick irradiations, 1754 J ohn- 
soN Ativenturer'^o. 137 P9 They are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. x86o 
W. Collins lyinn. IFIiite u. i. 158 She. .brightened suddenly 
'vith the irradiation of a new idca- 

3. Optics. The apparent enlargement or extension 
of the edges of an object strongly illuminated, when 
seen against a dark ground. 

1834 Nat. Philos. Ill, Astronomy xii. 249 note (U. K. S.), 
1 he first of these corrections is attributed to an optical eflcct 
Call^ irradiation, X867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. i. yii. 
7.8 To allow for exaggeration of its dimensions by irradia- 
Uon. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses tj People look larger 
m light clothes than in dark, which may also be explained 
as the effect of irradiation.. 1878 Foster Phys. ni. ii. 433 
* *^cuiiation, a while patch on a dark ground appears larger, 
and a dark patch on a white ground smaller, than it 
ready U. 


H. In reference to other rays. 

4. The emission of heat-rays, 

*794 J‘ Hutton Phil. Light, etc. 67 Those philosophers, 
who have adopted the theory of irradiated heat,., suppose, 
that there is no irradiation when there is an equlllbnum of 
heat among bodies. 

5. Emanation from a common centre. 

1879 tr. De Quatre/ags^ Hum. Spec. 179 Zoological 
geography is now met with everywhere, because it has 
spread by irradiation in every direction from this centre. 

1 6 . In older Physiology : The emission or 
emanation of any ^uidj influence, principle, or 
virtue, from an active centre. Obs. 

x6i5 Crooke Body ojj Man 37 If a nerue be deriued vnto 
the part, by whose illustration and irradiation, all the 
particles of that part haue sence. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. x24ThegeneniCtonof bodies is not eflected 
as some conceive, of soules, that is, by Irradiation. x66d 
Harvey wJ/flrA AngL iv. 38 The manner whereby thefaculty 
of the brain effects a locomotive action in any muscul 
is by irradiation. 1706 Phillips, Irradiation, . . us'd by 
Van Helmont . . to express the Operation of some Mineral 
^ledicines, which they will have to Impart their Virtue 
without sending forth any thing material out of them, and 
without loss of their own Substance or Weight. 

fb. The (fancied) emission of an immaterial 
fluid or influence from the eye. Ohs. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 511 There seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy, an Eiaculation, or 
Irradiation of the Eye. 1660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat, cone. 
Relig. I. iii. 36 As the irradiations of our Eyes are dissipated 
in the wide Aer. 1696 Aubrey Mi^c. (1721) 185 Infants are 
very sensible of these Iradiationsofthe Eyes ; In. .Southern 
Countries, the Nurses and Parents are very shy to let People 
look upon their young Children for fear of Fascination. 

7. Physiol. 'A movement which proceeds from 
the centre peripherically * {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; the 
transmission of nerve-excitation from a nerve- 
centre outwards ; also, the spreading of a stimulus 
from one nerve-centre to others. 

1847 tr, FeuchterstebeiPs Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 88 
The transition to the homogeneous is called irradiation (in 
motor nerves synergy — in sensitive, sympathy). 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Irradiatio, . . term used in physics, 
for the movement from the centre to the circumference of a 
body : irradiation. 

8 . Anat. *■ Applied to the disposition of fibres or 
other structures in the form of a star, with a centre 
and diverging rays* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 SS 7 ). 

Xirradiativ'e (xr^'dtVtiV), a- ff. L. irradidi; 
ppl. stem of irradiare to Ibradiatb : see -ativb.] 
Of which the property or tendency is to irradiate ; 
illuminative. 

a 1834 CoLERincE Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 433 The reason, 
as the irradlative power, and the representative of the 
infinite, judges the understanding as the faculty of the 
finite. x8s8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. ii. (1872) III. 233 Of 
another Correspondence, beautifully irtadiativefor the young 
heart, we must say almost nothing. 1864 Ibid, xin. ix. 
V. 92 Radiant, and irradiattve, like paths of the gods. 

Xrradiator (ir^^'di^rUoi). [agent-n. in L. form 
from Ibbadiate v.} One who or that which 
irradiates; an illuminator. 

X7SO W, Hodges £lihu(ijss) 10 The word, .signifies the 
Irradiator, or he that irradiates and enlightens. xSxa H. S; 
J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. 6x At such a distance from the oily 
irradiators which now dazzle the eyes of him who addresses 
you. 

Irradicable (irte’dikab*!), a. rare. [f. Ir- 2 -t- 
L, rddicdre to take root, to root (taken as if ‘ to 
root out, uproot*) -f* -able : cf. Ebadicable.] That 
cannot be rooted out ; = Ineradicable. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. a So deep is that irradic- 
able Jnveteracyingrafted in my Mind. 1795 Plist. in Ann. 
Reg. 66 For which they would alwavs be suspected to retain 
an irr.adicable predilection. 1846 Pusev Serin, in Mozley 
Ess. (1878) II. 160 Guilt is fastened on its feelings, as if it 
were irradicable and eternal. 

'MtTadical(irce*dikaI),<r. Math. Obs. rare~^. 
[Ib- 2 .] Of which the root cannot be extracted, 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1^6) 330 Among particular Com- 
pound Surdes, some arc in a sort Irradical, and have their 
Roots extracted only* by altcrmg their characters. 

t Irra-dicate, ppl. a,- Obs. rare-'-. In 5 
iradioate. [f. Ib-1 + L, radicat-us, pa. pple. of 
radlcdre to take root.] Rooted, enrooted. 

2436 Pol. Pocfiu (Rolls) IL 204 He (CbristJ . . Mote gefe 
us pease so welle iradicate Here in this worlde, that after 
alle this fe.<te Wee mowe have pease in the londe of byheste. 

Xrradicate (irse'dike't), v. rare. [f. lu-l + 
L. rddicdre, -art to take root, f. radic^eni root; 
zf. eradicate traits. To fix by the root, to enroot. 

X836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud. .l/tf/Zf. (1852) 293 
Irradicaled in it by cu.stom. 1838 — xxviii. (xE66)lI.’ 
86 To tear up what has become irradicaled in his intellectual 
and moral being. 

Irra*refiable, a, rare. £Ir- -,J That cannot 
be rarefied. 

x66s R- Hooke Microgr. 104 Many terrestrial, or indis- 
soluble and irrarefiablc pans, we find in Soot. 

IrrascibZe, erron. form of Irascible. 

fXrra’Sed, -it,///. <*. Her. Obs. In g erron. 
inraced. [f. In- ^ + Rased, in med.L. irrdsa 
‘scraped in’.] =Indented 2. (CfiERASED 2, 2 b.) 

1486 Bk. St. Allans, Her. D ij b. Off armys quaCrJterit and 
irrasyt now I will speke .. called quarterit armys irrasit for 
the colouris be rasit owt as ooncoloure in rasyng ware take 
away from an ochir. Ibid, Diva, Dvb. X828-40 Berry | 


» Encycl. Herald. I, Inraced, or Racee, are terms used by 
Upton [i.e. in Bk. St. Albtxns, as above] and others, meaning 
indented. 1830 in Robson i>V//. III. Gloss. 1889 
in Elvin Diet. Her. 

t Xrrationabrlity. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
irratidndbilitds, f. irrationdbilis'. see next and 
-ITY.] Unreasonableness, irrationality. 

iSzy-jj Felthasi Resolves ii. Ixrii. 302 By the Irration- 
abilities arising from our selves or others. 1645 City A larum 
7, 1 hate iirationabllity in whom soever i find it. 1820 
Coleridge Lett., to J. H. Green 25 Jlay (i895> 711 Easier 
to laugh.. at the question than to prove Us irratlonability. 
t Irrationable (ira-Janafa’l), a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. late L. irrationabil-is without reason, f. ir- 
[In- -) + rationabilis K atioitable.] 

1. Not endowed with reason J =InRATiON.u. a. i. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1877) 92 There is no 

creature, .how irrationable soeuer, that dooth degencratea.s 
man dooth. 1651 Raleigh’sGhost 116 Irrationable Crcaturc.s 
do know such kindc of meats, as are hurtful and dangerous 
to them. 

2. Not in accordance with reason ; unreasonable; 
=: Irrational a. 2. 

<11650 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 55, I had three reasons 
..First, I was drunke, a strong one, extracted from my 
irrationable weafcnesse. 1731 Genii. Mag. 1 . 421 Amongst 
our popular Errors none .ire more inexcusable than those 
irrationable and reciprocal Dislikes of the great and small 
Vulgarof the City and Country'. 1832 I. Taylor Saturday 
Even. (1833) 70 Enforcing from the people an irrationable 
homage to certain excrescences. 

Hence + Irra’tlonably adv., unreasonably. 
a 1650 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 95 Embassador.s . . were 
almost fain to beg a life of them, who (irrationably) undcr- 
valewed it in themselves. 

Xrrational (irre'Janal), a. and sb. [ad. L. in'a-- 
tiondl-is, f. ;V- (Ir- ratidndl-is Rational.] 

A. adj\ 1, Not endowed with reason. 
t:z47o Hen'rvson Mor. Fab. hl (Cock Fox) i, Thochc 
brutall beistis be irrational], That Is to say, wantand dis- 
cretioun. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Btondfs Banish'd Firg. 
128 Confirmed in such an opinion by the nature of irration- 
al! animals. x66x Lovell Hist. Aniin. ff Min. Inirod., 
As for Animals, they are animate bodies, and sentient, 
having locall motion, and are either inationall or rational]. 
* 75 * Hume Ess. ifj- Treat. (1777) I. 221 Nothing has a 

§ reater effect on all plants and irrational animals. 1826 
coTT IFoodst. iv, 'I’hat may be true of the more irrational 
kinds of animals among each other. 

2. Contrary to or not in accordance with reason; 
unreasonable, utterly illogical, absurd. 

t64t Ld. Brooke Eng» Epise. 23 All my acts may be 
irrational), and yet not sinful). j664-'94 South Twelve 
Serin. II. 15 'Phis certainly is a Confidence of all others the 
most uncrounded and Irrational. 1796 Bukke Regie, Peace 
1 . Wks. Vlll. 84 Inconsiderate courage has given uay to 
irrational fear. 1825 McCulloch Pol, Eeon. u. ii. 123 
Nothing can be more irrational and al:>surd. than that dread 
of the progre.«s of others in wealth and civilization that w.’vs 
once so prevalent. 1875 Jowett (ed. s) V. 186 If 
men^ cannot h.-we a rational belief, they will have an 
irrational. 

3. Math. Of a number, quantity, or magnitude: 
Not rational; not commensurable with ordinary 
quantities su^ as the natural numbers; not ex- 
pressible by an ordinary (finite) fraction, proper 
or improper (but only by an infinite continued 
fraction, or an infinite series, e.g. an interrainate 
decimal). Usually applied to roots (denoted by 
the radical sign */, or in Alg. by fractional indices) 
whose value cannot be exactly found in finite terms 
of the unit, or to expressions involving such roots ; 
the same as surd. 

In translations of Euclid (following bis peculiar use of 
oAoyot), applied to a quantity which ’is itself incommensur- 
able with tlie unit and whose square is incommensurable 
with that of the uniL 

*S 5 * Recorde Pathw. Kiiowl. 11. Pref., Numbres and 
qu.antitees surde or irrationall. 1673 Wallis in Rigaud 
C orr. S et. Men (1841) II. 567 , 1 depress the Irrational part 
V 3200 by dividing 3200 by the greatest square number I 
can. Z743 Emerson FIuxIotu 45 The Fluent of an irrational 
Fluxion may sometimes., be found by assuming an in- 
determin’d Series. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 82 Ihc 
cube root of 8 is ratiomil, being equal to 2 ; but the cube 
root of 9 is surd or irrational. 1879 Thomson Sc Tait A’at. 
Phil. 359 We may have., three different values of one 

algebraic irrational expression. 

4. Gt. Pros, Said of a syllable ijavixjg a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual lime-value, 
or of a metrical foot containing sucli a syllabic. 

1844 Beck S: Felton tr. Munk’s ilfeires 17 There Ls al^o an 
irrational (aADyot*) relation whic)i cannot be measured by 
the unit. 1883 Jedb CEdipus Tyrannus p. Ixxiu, Tl>e ana- 
crusis . . is an irrational syllable, a long serving for a .short. 

B, sb. 1. A being not endowed with reason ; 
One not guided by reason. 

1646 J. Hall Harx Vae. 16 We live under the Colours of 
verlue ; in other actions we are no^ more than Irrationals. 
*7x3 Derhasi Phys.-Theol. ii*. xiii. (17x4) * 3 ^ The archi- 
tectonick Faculty of Aninuls, especially the IrnuionaU. 
x8io D. Savile Disc. Rroet. 280 Infants and irraiionaU 
neither have nor can have clear, distinct, and explicit know- 
ledge of Chri-sL 'i 8 s 3 Gen. P. Thonfson Audi Alt. I. Ixi. 

230 There is that in progress, which will put down the reign 
of irrationals whether on four feet or on two. 

2. Math. An irrational number or quanlitj*; a 
surd. (In quot. 1875 applied to a number having 
no measure but unity, a prime number : cf. iNCOii- 

ILENSURABLE 1 b.) 
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IBRATIOKALISM. 

jSja Jeakc Arit/u (1696) 360 In pursuit of Spcciw, I 
now come to IrrationaK which in their Operations.. follow 
Surds. 187s JowsTT Plato (ed- 2) III. xrs Two incommen. 
surabic diameters, Le. the two first irrationals, 2 and 3. 

Irrationalism [f. prec. + 

-ISH.] A system of belief or action that disregards 
or contradicts rational principles; irrationality.^ 
i 8 xx Shelley in Bowden Zi/^fxSS;) I. 15* He is nothing, 
no -ist, professes no -ism but superbism and irrationalism. 
x 8+6 Hare lilsssion Com/. (1850) 311 The ruction from the 
dry prosaic spirit of the last century having produced a 
craving for all manner of extravagant foUies-.thts shall be 
signalized as the Age of Irrationalism. x8S3 ahe 

Irrationalism of Infidelity, 

So Irra'tionalist [see -ist]. 

1836 Hob. Smith Tin I'mmp.iiZ'jG) 307 These irrationalists 
seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man are like 
hemlock and henbane. 1839 Whatelv Chr. Faith 

(1837) I. ix. 38 We may . . call the one of these a ‘ Rationalist , 
and the other an ^ Irraiionalist 
Irrationality (irajana-liti). [f. as piec. + 

-ITT.] 

1 . The qaality of being devoid of reason. 

1822-34 Gmi^s Study Med. (cd. 4) III. 139 Species II. 

hidria l5cmens. Wiikssne'sS, Irrationality. 1874 Carpen- 
ter Mint. Phys. i. ii. § 59 (1879) do The irrationality of the 
impulse which prompts the Bees to ihis_ action, Is evidenced 
by its occasional performance under circumstances^ which, 
if they could reason, would have shown them that it must 
be ineffective. 

2. The quality of not being guided by, or not 
being in accordance with, reason; absurdity of 
thought or action. 

1647 Bovle Lit. y. Dnry 3 May in IPhs. (1772) I. p. xl, 
Like Jonah’s gourd, smitten at the root with the worm of 
their irrationality. 166a Sir A. Mervyn Sp. Irish Aff. 37 
It were to Impose too much irrationality on our Law. 27x7 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope xa Feb., Nothing seems 
to me a plainer proof of the irrationality of mankind . . than 
the rage with which they contest for a .small spot of ground. 
2863 CowDEN Clarke Shahs. Char. vii. 285 That strange 
mixture of cunning, and love of stratagem, with irrationality 
in the contrivance, so remarkable in insane people. x86d 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxiii, Some sharp-visaged men who 
loved the irrationality of riots. 

b. An irrational thing, action, or thoaiiht; an 
absurdity. 

^.xx68o Charkock Aitrii. God (2834) L ad To., forge 
irrationalities for the support of his fanc>\ 1857 Ds Quincey 
Iscariot Wks. VII, 22 A dismal heap of irrationalities. 

3. Math. The quality of being irrational : see 
InnATIO.VAL a. 3 , 

2370 Dee Math. Pre/. in Rudd Euclid (2632) t b, Practise 
hath led Numbers farther, .to take upon them the shew of 
Magnitudes properly; which is Incommensurability and 
Irrationality. 2838-9 Halla.m Hist. Lit, II. it. viii, | 3. 320 
Pelletier does not employ the signs -f and «« but we iind 
the signy^ of irrationality. 

4 . Optics, The inequality of the ratios of the 
dispersion of the various colours in spectra pro- 
duced by refraction through different substances. 

*197 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Telescope, The effect of this ir- 
rationality {so to call it) of di.spcrsion, will appear plainly. 
1829 Hat. Philos, I. Optics ix. 26 (U. K. S.) Hence the 
coloured spaces have not the same ratio to each other os the 
lengths of the spectrum; and therefore this property Is 
called the irr.'ilxonality of dispersion, or of the coloured 
spaces in the spectrum. 18S6 Gbove C<7;x/r/<5. Sc. in Corr, 
Phys. Forces 194 The irrationality of the spectrum or the 
incommensurate divisions of tlie spectra formed by Hint and 
croivTi glass. 

6. Gr. Pros. See lim.tTio.vAL a. 4. 

1844 Beck fc Felton tr. Munk's Metres 17 Irrationality 
takes place In the double kind in the thesis, in the equal in 
the arsis. 

Irrationalize (inc-Jonabiz), v. [f. Irra- 
tional - t - -ize : cf, rationalize^ irans. To render 
irrational. 

2895 A. J. Balfour Fourufat, Beliefve. i 235 To pursue 
Inc opposite coun>c would be gratuitously to irraiionalisc 
* convenient word) our scheme from the very start, 
1896 Sf.ti| in Coniemp. llcv, Aug. 177 The denial of the 
postulated reality .. irrationaliscs the whole scheme of 
things presupposed by our ordinary experience. 

Irrationally (irce'Janali), adv, [f. Irrational 
+ 'LY 2,] In an irrational manner ; in a way de-* 
void of or conlmry to reason ; absurdly. 

2652 Gaulc Masastrom. 29s An effect of his rationally 
perswaumg art, i^uitc conirarj* to the other, irrationally 
prognosticaling. i663 Wilkins Real Char. iv. vi. 444 
Thoc Genders arc irrationally applycd. 2753 N.Toujuanp 
Gansr. Sore Throat 76 Very odd in her Hc.id, talking irra- 
tion.ally. 28^2 W. SrALDiSG Italy Pf It. 1st. Ill, 43 The 
wrecks of this irralionally brave multitude next defended 
the city. 

b. Gr. Pros. Sec Irrational a. 4. 

2883 Jecb CEdipus Tyrannus p. Ixxiii, The anacrusis. .Is a 
really short syllabic serving * irrationally * as a long one. 

Irra'tionolneas. rare.^ [f, as prec. -f- -ness.] 
The quality of being irrational or without reason; 
irrationality, 27*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

tirra'zable, Qls.rare’^^. [f. 1 r- - + Ua2r 
+ -AIILE. Cf. Eiusadle.] That cannot be razed 
or erased. 

26x1 H. Sydenham Strm. Sol. Ou. ii- (2637) 74 That 
sinne then is irrazable which is so steeled with custom. 

+ XrrOi erre, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 forro, irro, 
yrre, iorro, oorro, orro, I-3 irro, eorro, 3 tirro, 
(oiro), 3-5 orro. [OE., WSax. /Vw, jVrif, 

Angl, /Vrr/, torre, erre^ neuter /i>-stem, corresp. 


exc. in formative suffix to OHG. *irrt., MHG. and 
Ger. irrCy MG. erre error, Goth, airzei weak fern., 
from OTeut. root ^erz ' ; see next.] Anger, wrath. 

c8sS Pp^P- Psalter ci. ix [ciL 10] From onsicne eorres &: 
ebylSu 3inre. 4:897 K. Alfred Gregor/s Past. xl. 289 
Donne 3at ierre [h Jacf & anwald 3^ monnes . . he self nat huaiC 
he on Sast irre deo, 972 Blickl. Horn. 23 Nis ]fxr ese, ne 
geflit, ne yrre. Ibid. 47 Gif hi hi sylfe willon wij> Codes 
erre jehealdan. a 2000 Elens 401 (Gr.) Ne we scare cunnun, 
purh hwmt pus hcardc, blsfdi^e, us eorre wnirdc. c 2000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 7 Dmt 3c fleon from ham towerdan >*rre 
[c 1x60 Hatton G., frani pam loweardc eorre]. c 2030 Byrht- 
JertEs Handbociu Anglia (1885) Vill. 337 Se pridda ys 
ira pzEt byS yrre. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 83 Adam wes . . for- 
wunded .. mid spere of prude, of Bilcunge, of jifernesse, of 
eorre. c xaoo Ormin 9266 To fleon and to forrbuBhenn pate 
irre patt to cumenn iss. a 1250 Prov. /Elf red 205 in 0 . E, 
Misc. 114 Monymon for his gold hauep godes %Tre \v.r, 
eire], c 2450 hlYRC 2225 Hast pow had enuye and erre To 
h>*m pat was pyn ouer herre ? 
t Irrei a* Obs. Forms : i ierre, yrre, iorre, 
1-3 irre, eorre, ire,yr(e. [OE., WSax. ierre^ irre^ 
later yrre., Angl. iorre^ eorre =» OS. irH angry, 
OHG. irri wandering, deranged, angry (MHG. 
and Ger. irr£)y Goth, airzeis astray, from OTeut. 
root '^erZ‘, pre-Teut, *ers-, L. err- (from ers-), in 
errdre to stray, error wandering. The transition 
to the sense ‘angry*, seen in OS. and OHG., and 
completed in OK, arose from the consideration of 
anger as a wandering or aberration of the mind.] 

1 . Gone astray, confused, perverted, depraved. 
Only in OE. 

a 2000 Sol. <$■ Sat. 408 035x2 his saje bi5. . yrre gewor- 
den. c 2000 Ags. /*x.(Th-)lxxv. 4 Eallesynt yrTo[=t7{rhatt 
sunt omnes}. Ibid. lx*xvii. 10 pxt wxs earfoS cynn, yrre 
and re3e. 

2 . Enraged, angry. 

^825 ye^. Psalter lix. 3 [Ix. 1] God 3u .. tuwurpe usic, 
eorre earS. cSsS O. E. Citron, an. 584 Ierre he hwearf 
bonan to his agnum. c 897 K. iELFBBO Gregoty's Past, xl.2^ 
pa ierran [v.r. irtan] nyton hwxt hie on him sclfum habba3. 
972 Blickl. Horn. 33 Gifus hwaabylsp, ponne beo we sona 
j yrre. cxooo ^lfric Gen. xli. 10 Se cyning wxs yrre wi3 
me. rzooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xviii. 34 Da wxs sc hbford 
yrre [c 2160 eorrej. C2205 Lay. 28597 ForS wende 
pe eorl, ire [e 2275 yr) on his mode, a 2225 Ancr. R. 304 
Abuuen us, pe eorre Demare. 

Irrea'lity. rare. [Ir- 2.] Unreality. 

1803 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 491 The irreality, 
which may be predicated of those liypothetical exlstenctes, 
signified by general terms. 

Zrrea^zable (irf-alsizab’l), a. [Ib- 2.] That 
cannot be realized ; unrealizable. 

2833 C. Bronte Viltelie xxxvi, The just^ motion . . of 
suns around that mighty, unseen centre incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable, with stmnge mentM effort only divined. 
1S66 Fortn, Rev.'S. 138 His was no visionary, overstrained, 
irrealisable virtue. 

Irrebuttable (irfb^-tab*!), a. [Ih- 2.] That 
cannot be rebutted. 

a 2B34 Coleridge Lit. Rem. {1838) III. 228 Compare this 
sixth section with the manful, senseful, Irrebuttable fourth 
section. 1892 Daily Ncivs 23 Mar, 5/2 Perhaps.. the pre- 
sumption might be made absolute and Irrebuttable. 

Irreceptive (irrse'ptiv), a. [lu- -.] Not recep- 
tive ; incapable of receiving ; unreceptive. 

1896 Trench Mirac. v. (2862) 178 The working .. of the 
spiritual life on the bestial, which seems altogether irre- 
ccjitive of it. 1S68 Gladstone Clean. (1879) iU- .46 The 
religious mind.. has, from want of habitual cultivation, 
grown dry and irreceptive on that side of ihe Christian 
creed, 

Irreceptivity (ir/septi*viti). rare, [Ir- 2 .] 
The quality of bc^ing/iireccplive; incapacity to 
receive ; uraeceptivencss. 

2882 Spectator 27 Sept. 2291 On account of some Irre- 
ceptivity of mind. 

Irreciprocal (irfsi’prdkal), a. [Ir- 2.] Not 
reciprocal. .. . . 

IrrecipivcaC conduction {ElectrhX conduction through 
electrolytes in which the magnitude of the current changes 
when it is reversed; unipolar conduction. 

2886 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 The conduction power of the 
cIcctrlc-Tl organ of the torpedo wa.s consequently irreciprocal. 
188a Gee'Si Holder In ’/'AiVtJf. Mag, Aug, 226 Note, Follow- 
ing Christiani’s use of the term, irreciprocal conduction is 
said to occur if a reversal of the dicectioa of a current 
causes any change in its magnitude. 

Irreciprocity (iresiprfrslii). [Ir- 2 .] Ab- 
sence of reciprocity. 

Irreetprociiy of conduction i,Elcctr.'\\ alteration in the 
maanicude ofa current when its direction is reversed. 

x885 Nature 23 Feb, 407/2 This irreciprocity of conduction 
obtained only for strong currents ana for those of short 
duration. /^;</. 408/2 This irreciprocity of conduction ex- 
plained in a most highly interesting manner the powerful 
effect of the strokes directed outwards of electrical fish. 
2888 Gee fi; Holden in Philos. Hlag. Aug. 233 Here It 
seems o'ident that the irreciprocity is due to the gradual 
formation ofa badly-conductiog film on the anode. 

Irreclaimable (ir/kl^fmab'l), a. Also 7-8 
irroclamablo. [In- 2 J 
+ 1 . Uncontrollable, implacable. Obs. rare. 

2609 Holland Ainm. Mareeli. xiv. xi. 24 Tlic Emperour 
when he undersiood this, falllnz Into an irreclamable fit of 
anger ond^ wrath, reposed all the assurance and confidence 
liad..irt making lara away. 

2 . That cannot be reclaimed, reformed, or called 
back to right ways, 

2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, x. 97 Such Impetuous, un-- 
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governable, irreclaimable inclinations to what is vitious 
x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (2747) 111. 556 The irreclaimable 
Enemies of God. 2690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 125 
greatest object of Pity in the World is an irreckfimaVe 
Sinner. 2743 J. Morris Sertn. viL 299 Good governors 
may justly cut off irreclamable offenders. 288a A W. Ward 
Dickens lii. ^ He had not yet become the irreclaimable 
political sceptic of later days, 

b. Of land: That cannot be reclaimed or brought 

into cultivation. * 

2885 Spectator 22 Aug. 1097/2, 56,000 square kilometres 
are cither covered with snow or strewn with rodrs, ami 
utterly irreclaimablc- 

3 . That cannot be called back or revoked ; irre- 
vocable. 

2834 Ht. Martineau Moral iv. 232 The only irreclaim- 
able human decree, — that of an enlightened multitude,— 
has gone forth against the abuses of the Church and the 
Law. 

Hence Irreclai'mahleness, Irreclaimabi-Iity, 
the quality of being irreclaimable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 407 (D.) Enormi- 
ties .. which are out of his power to atone for, by reason 
of the death of some of the injured parties, and the irre- 
claimableness of others. 2882 Blackvj. Mag. July sg lie 
irreclaimabiiity of the habitual drunkard. 

Irreclarmably, (zr/z/. [f.prec.-h-LYS] with- 
out the possibility ot being reclaimed, 

2662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Aerial St. 154 Others irre- 
claimcably persisting in their Rebellion. 2837 Wjiewell 
Hist. l%iduct.Sc,i\%^7l 1. 376 Being irreclaimably barbarous. 
1B7S Lyell Frinc. Geol. 11. in. xlix. 603 Each inch is me- 
claimably gone. 

Irreclaimed (irzkl«‘-md), a. rare. [!r- 2.] 
Not reclaimed; not brought under civilization or 
cultivation ; unreclaimed. 

28x2 Brackenridce Vieius Louisiana (1814) 176 The 
soil of Louisiana is the most fertile in the world, the 
climate delightful during nine inontlis of the year, and bad 
the remainder, only from being irreclaimed. 281^ Southey 
Carmina Aul. vii. ii. If the brute Multitude. .Wild as their 
savage ancestors, Go irreclaim’d the while. 2872 Times 
27 Feb, 4/1 This redistribution . . bringing Into convenient 
juxtaposition the irreclaimed and the reclaimed lands. 

Irrecognitioa (irekpgni-Jsn). [Ir*2.] Ab- 
sence of recognition ; non-recognition. 

i8»o Lamb iiV/a Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Y. age. This 
exQuisite irrecognition of any law antecedent to the oral 
and declaralorj'. 2872 Lowell Dante Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 
262 In all literary history there is no such figure as^Dante, no 
...such loyalty to Ideas, such sublime irrecognition of the 
unessential. 

Irrecoguizable (ire-k^gnoi^zab'l), a. [Ib-^.J 
Incapable of being recognized ; unrecognizable, 
2837 Carlyle /■?*. Rro. II. in. vii, Mirabeau,.is cast forth 
.. and re.sts now, irrecognisable, reburied hastily at dead of 
night. r7z849 Poe LongPellovo, etc. Wks. 2664, III. 357 
That a lover may so disguise his voice from his mistress as 
even to render his person in full view irrecognisable. 2887 
Spectator 10 Sept. 2209 Of the dead a large number arc 
irrecognisable, so deeply have they been chmed. 

Hence Irrecoffalzability (ireA'pgnsizabi'liti), the 
condition of being unrecognizable ; Irre’cogni z* 
ably adv. 

1840 Carlylc Heroes iii, (1872) 95 No thought, word or 
act of man but has sprung withal out of all men, and works 
sooner or later, recognisably or irrecognisably, on all men I 
2847 — in Corr. tu. Emerson II. cvi. 131 May the Lord .. 
Ica^ us to look Facts honestly in the face and to beware., 
of smearing them over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver into irrecognizabilitj*. ^ 

Irreooglli8aatCirfl''fgnizant),a. rare. [iR---] 
Not recognizant ; not having recognition. 

184s Carlvle CromvieU II. 158 Irrecognisant of the 
Perennial because not dressed in the fashionable Teroporar)*. 

Irxecollection (irekpic-kjsn). [Ik-'.J 
absence of recollection ; forgetfulness. 

. *737 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 72, I am convinced. .of gross 
irrccolleclion. 2802 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Gt. Cry <i- Lit. 
Wool Wks. 2812 V. 199 Sad scene of sad irrecoUcclion. 

tlrreconipe’nsable.n. Obs. AIso6-iblo. 

[In- ‘-.] That cannot be recompensed or requited ; 
irreparable. 

2557 Pfimer, Godly prayers, Geuinge to me moosle 
worthy many greate and irrecompensable giftes. 20^ 
'L’. Wright Passions v. § 4. 246 The gifts of instructors m 
learning and manners are vnvaluable, and irrecompensable. 
26x5 Sm E. Hooy Curry--combe ii. 75 To haue taxed hmi 
with Rcseruations. .had bccnc an irrccompcnj>,nblc wrong. 
Hence f Irrecompe'nsably adv., irreparablv. 
262s Sir E. Honv Curry-combe iii. 243 Vou would ihmke 
that blessed and holy Virgin irrccompcns.'ibly disparaged. 

XrreconcilaDilil^ (irck^Jnssilabiriiti). [*• 

next : see -ITV.J The quality of being irrcconctl- 
able ; irteconcilabletiess. 

1830 Blackxu. Mag. XXVIII. 735 Notwiikslanding the 
utter irreconcilability of the several statemems. iSa* 
Westm. Rev. Oct, 490 Proof., of the irrecondlabjliiy cl 
Northern .and Southern domestic poUtiew 2897 (.enjury 
Mag.tiiji 'ITie irreconcilability of the squirrel to caplitnJ- 

Irreconcilable (iresk/nsoidab’l, ircAVossii* 

ab*l), a, {sb.) Also -ciloablo. [Ir- 
1 , Of persons, their feelings, etc. : That cMDOt 
be reconciled or brought into friendly rcUtions; 
implacably hostile. Const, to. 

1599 Sasoys Europx spec. (1632)41 He m.‘iy..havc *hcm 
for ever most firm and irreconcilcablc adversaries *»*4 
Ralpicii Hist. World ii. (1634) 412 Tluit hcc [Abwioui) 
WTis irreconcilable to his Father. 1653 A. W'ilsoN 
52 'fhe irrtconcilcable m-sUcc of that party. 2693 Dryoe?* 
yuvenal Dcd. (1697) 1 There arc no Factions, tlio’ irrecon- 
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cileable to one another, that are not united in their Affection 
to you, 1709 Steele TatUr No. 5 f 8 A Dispute about 
a Rlatter of Love, which., grew to an irreconcileable Hatred., 
Ibid, No. 79 F I The Quarrel between Sir Harry Willit and* 
his Lady ., is irreconcilable. 1801 Ranken Hist, Fr. L i. v. 
157 Their minds were irreconcilable to the dominion of 
France. J874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 573 In England 
Cromwell dealt with the Royalists as irreconcilable enemies. 

2. Of statements, ideas, etc. ; That cannot be 
brought into harmony or made consistent ; incom- 
patible. Const. 70///1. 

1646 SmT.BROWNE i’r^w^.ii/. v.xi. 250 Many conclude an 
irreconcilable incertainty ; some making more, others fewer. 
1671 R. Bohun IVi/id 4 Their . . Aeriall impressions, how 
different and irreconcileable^ to Ours ? 1709 Berkelev The, 
Vision § 71 Neither would it prove in the least irreconcil* 
able with what we have said, x’jbx-z Hume Hist, En^, 
(1806) V. Ixvii. 94 Bedloe’s evidence and Prance’s were in 
many circumstances totally irreconcilable. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 277 ‘ Expected to have found him’, is 
irreconcilable to grammar and to sense. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F . Holt V, Creeds that were painfully wrong, and, indeed, 
irreconcilable with salvation. 2870 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 567 There is nothing irreconcileable in the 
two statements. 

3. Math. Applied to paths between two fixed 
points in a surface, which paths cannot be made to 
coincidebygraduai approximation without passing 
outside the surface. 

Such are, e.g., two paths between opposite points in an 
anchor ring, which proceed in opposite directions ; or two 
sea-routes between the N. and S. points of an island, which 
proceed along its E. and W. sides respectively, 

2881 Maxwell Electr. « 5 - Magn. 1 . 29 Curves for which 
this transformation cannot be effected are called Irrecon* 
cileable curves. 

B. sb. a. A person who refuses to be reconciled ; 
esp. One of a political party who refuses to come 
to any agreement or make any compromise, or 
remains implacably opposed to an arrangement. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) HI. 178 Sleep and I 
have quarrelled ; and although 1 court it, it will not be 
friends. I hope its fellow-irreconcilables at Harlowe-place 
enjoy its balmy comforts. 2878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arb. XX, (1887) 146 No Red Irreconcilable ever preached a 
policy so sanguinary and thorough. 2884 H. Spencer in 
Pop. Set. Monthly XXIV. 731 From Oxford graduates 
down to Irish irreconcUables. 

b. pi . Principles, ideas, etc. that cannot be 
harmonized with each other. 

x8gs iVestm, Gaz. 2d Aug. 3/3 In her endeavour to har- 
monise two irreconcUables— to be at once conventional and 
insurgent. 

Irrecoucilableuess (see prec.), [f. prec.+ 
•NESS.] The quality or fact of being irreconcilable. 

x€s8 Bp. Hall Old Relig, 295 That ^^^ich long since I 
wrote, of the irreconclleablenesse of Rome. x?xr Shafteso. 
Charac. (1737) II. x?: This disagreement with every thing, 
this irreconcilableness and opposition to the order and 
government of the universe. i84X-‘4 Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. 
u. (1876) 71 The conviction of the Irreconcilableness of the 
two spheres. 1857 J. PuLsroRO Quiet Hours Ser, 1. {1897) 
87 The irreconcilableness of sin with the Divine Nature. 

Zrrecoucilably (see above), adv, [f. as prec. 

+ -LT 2.] In an irreconcilable manner. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Def, 13 Poison is absolutely and 
irreconcilably opposed vnto nature. 172a Steele Sped. 
No. 398 7 9 He had not much more to do to accomplish 
being irreconcUeably banished. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. III. VU.390 Malcolm .. had irreconcUeably incensed 
the men of Moray, by killing their chief. 1853 Milman Lat. 
Chr. VII. vi. (1864) IV. 184 A war of religion is essentially 
irreconcUeably oppugnant to the spirit of Christianity. 

1*Irre*C02lciIer V- Obs. [Ir-2.] traits. To 
render unreconciled ; to make incompatible or an- 
tagonistic ; to estrange. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 73 Which expression, 
how necessary .. soever to reconcile the affections of the 
House.. very much irreconcUed him at Court. 2649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. iil. Ad sect, xv, x6i^ As this object 
calls for our devotion.. so it must needs irreconcile us to 
sin. 1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 209 Nor can any 
aversion or malignity towards the object, irreconcile the 
eyes from looking upon it. 

tXrre’COUCiled, Obs. [Ir-2.j Not recon- 
ciled ; spec, in a state at variance with God. 

*S 99 Shaks. He7i. V^ iv. i. 160 If a Scruant, vndcr Ws 
Masters command . . be assayled by Robbers, and dye in 
many irreconcU'd Iniquilies. 2691 Norris Prod. Disc. 32 
To sleep soundly and securely, in a DoubtfuJ and some- 
times in a Damnable and Irreconciled State. 2750 War- 
burton Wks. 18x1 VIII. 140 A concerted agreement 

or irreconciled contradiction. 

lanreconcilement (ire k^nsoidment). [Ib- 2.] 
The state or fact of being unreconciled. 

‘**737 Abp. Wake Ration. Texts Script. 85 (T.) Such 
an irreconcilement between God and Mammon. 1887 G. 
Macdonald Home Again xxvi. 221 The two stared at each 
other in mortal irreconcilement. 

Xrreconciliable (irek^nsi‘liab’1), a. Now 
[a. K. irrlcouciliable c. in Littre), ad. 

tued.L. type ^irrecoucilidbilis^ f. fr- (Ib- 2) -t- re- 
coiicilidre to Reconcile.] 

1. = Irreconcilable i. 

* 5 ax in Bp. W. Barlow Defence 200 The irreconciliable iarres 
betwbet them and the Puriwnes. 1603 Holl.\nd Plutarch's 
bfor. 133 very mother and worfc-mistresse of irrecon- 
ciUable cnmitie. <12649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. 
1*^55) 176 He was an irreconciliable enemy to the whole 
r amily of the Dowglasses. 2863 Ld. Lytto.n Rvig Amasis 
R involves them both in the anguish of an irrecon- 
cUiable destiny. 
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2. = Irreconcilable 2. 

Cl i6rs Donne Ess. (1652) 33 The Chineses vex us at 
this day with irreconciliable accounts. 26x5 G. Sandys 
Trav, 142 note^ Irreconciliable are the computations of 
Chronologers. 

Hence Irrecoxiciliabi‘Ut7, Irreconciliable* 
ness I Irreconci liable adv. 

2604 Parsons ^rd Pt, Three Convers. Eng. 130 Fallinge 
out with Luther irreconciliably. 2609 Sir E. Hoby Let. 
to Mr. T, H. s 'Iben did I be^n iireconcUiablie to detest 
all the Incendiaries of your Romish forge, a 2632 Don’NE 
Sernt. l.xxii. ^27 IlHmited^ and boundlesse anger, a vindic.!- 
tive irreconciliablenesse Is imputed to God, xMi Sir H. 
Vane's Politics 13, I was naturally., irreconciliably pas- 
sive in the burden of an injury'. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1867) II. 561 His keen perception of the irrcconciliability of 
his ideas with the ideas of St. Simon. 

t lrreconcilia*tion. Obs. [Ir- 2.] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled. 

a 1650 J. Prideaux Eucliol. i. v. (1656) 71 How irrecon- 
ciliation with our brethren, voids all our addresses to GocL 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature Wks. (1679) 9 God., 
can . . let in upon thy Soul . . the evident presumptions of 
irreconcillatiou with him. 1678 Bp. of Gloucester Expos. 
Caiech, 120 Desire of revenge, irreconciiiation, froward- 
ness, contention. 

Irrecorda'ble (ir/k^-idab’l), a. [Tr- That 
cannot be recorded. 

2623 CocKKRAM, Irrecordahle, not to bee remembred. So 
in Phillips, Hailey, and mod. Diets. 

Irrecoverable (ir/ko-varabU), a, [f. 
Recover v. + -able : cf. Recoverable and F. tr- 
riconvrable {c 1586 in Littre).] 
i*!. That cannot be recalled or revoked ; irrevoc- 
able. Obs. 

2540 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 1x5, I Syr Rog^ 
Gray . . thoft 1 be seke in my body, maks my last Wyll 
irrecou'able & testament in manner & form folowyng. 
1633 Gram. IVarre Dvij, There was giuen irrecouerable 
power to the deputed, to exile all corrupters of Grammar. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 377 Persons lying 
under ao irrecoverable sentence of death. 1817 Chalmers 
Astron. Disc. v. (1852) 228 Loaded with the fellers of irre- 
coverable bondage. 

2. That cannot be recovered or got back : chiefly 
in reference to things lost. 

2645 City Alarum 6 Occasions once lost are irrecover- 
able. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (X677) 250 The greater 
part IS lost and buried in the Sc:^ where it is irrecover- 
able. 1782 Jefferson Notes Virginia xvi. (1787) 259 Their 
lands were..forfetted,and their debts irrecoverable. X809R. 
Langford tntrod. Trade 13X Which renders the assurance 
irrecoverable if the shij) is lost. 2835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot. 1. xo Without losing a day of irrecoverable lime. 

3. Incapable of being restored to health; incur- 
able ; past recovery ; incapable of being restored 
to life, as after drowning, suffocation, etc. arch. 

*594 T. B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Seneca^ By some 
irrecouerable disease. *631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 607 
Being taken with an irrecouerable Palsle, he well knew his 
lime to be short. 1708 O. Bridgman in P/itl Tratts. XXVI. 
139 He fell . . into a Violent Fever , , and if not dead yet, 
is pronounced irrecoverable. 1^2 Priestley ibid. LaII. 
282 They.. are sometimesaffected so suddenly, that they ore 
irrecoverable after a single inspiration. 1809 G. Rosa 
Diaries (.xZtxli II.369lrTecoverableill health. 187SBEDFOBD 
Sailor's Pocket Bk, viii. (ed. 2) 299 It b an erroneous opinion 
that persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance. 

b. Jig. Not capable of being remedied or recti- 
fied; that cannot be made good; irretrievable; 
irremediable; irreclaimable. 

2536 Bbllenden Croft. Scot. (2822) I. 269 Corbreid.. 
brocht ibaim to sic irrecoverabill aSlIctioun and slauchter, 
that thay miebt nevir invade this rcalme during his liffe. 
15W Let. Earle Leycester 24 A person obdurate, .and ir- 
recouerable. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 31 
The losse that both you and the Kingdome have now sus- 
tained, is irrecoverable. 1679 C. Nessk Anlld. agd. 
Popery Ded. 8 A final and irrecoverable fall. 1745 De Pods 
Eng. Ttadesman (1841) L vii. 53 After he sees his cir- 
cumstances irrecoverable. x8o8 G. Edwards Prod. Plan 
iii. 22 Extensive and irrecoverable deteriorations. 2878 Fr. 
A. Kemble Record 0/ a Girlhood I. it 38 The loss of her 
favourite son affected her with irrecoverable sorrow, 
f 4. That cannot be recovered from. Obs, 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 15. 441 Giuing 
some deadly and irrecouerable poyson. 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. 4 - Ab. Physic 190 Their pretended gentle Rest, to 
the shame of Medicine, b a bomd iirecoverabJe Sleep. 

Irreco’verableness- [f. prec. -ness.] • 
The quality of being irrecoverable. 

1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 1x0 Afterwards b set downe both j 
the easiness and the inecouerablcnesse of their destruction. . 
\68i Kettlb\\’ei.u Chr. Obed. (1715) 466 Therein it is, the 
irrecoverableness of those lost sinnersconsbts. 2889 R. A. 
King Passion's Slave III. xxix. 61 Clare., had not yet ' 
realised the bankruptcy of her influence, or rather, perhaps 
its irrecoverabicness. 

Irrecoverably (ir/kn-votabU), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LT 2.] In an irrecoverable manner ; without 
the possibility of recovery, restoration, or cure; 
irretrievably ; incurably. 

X589 J. WoLLEY Ld. to Burghley in Ellb Orig. Lett. Ser. 
rir. IV. 75 He should not hasten irrecoverably the sale of 
hb land, 2590 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) ao What griefe 
. . to see men fall irrecoverably from the loue and lawes of the 
Cireatourf 2605 Timme Quersit. 11. iv. ii 3 ilen whicli 
are irrecouerably diseased. 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 74 
Works of hb which arc irrecoverably lost, 1782 Gibbon 
DecL 4 - F. XXIX. HL 131 ^Vhxle they delayed necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Alascezel was irrecoverably 
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dro\yncd. 1847 Groie Greece ii. xlv. (1862) IV. 74 The 
maritime power of JEgtna was irrecoverably rained. 

t Irrecuperable (iri'kiw-psrab’I), a. Obs. 
Also 4-6 -arable, [a. OF. irrecuperable (13S6 in 
Godef.), ad. late L. irrecuperabiUs irreparable, f. 
ir- (Ir- 2) + reettperdre to recover: see -able.] 

1. That cannot be recovered or regained. 

2387-8T. UsK Test. Loz’eii.i. (Skeat)l. 34Th^sirTecupar- 

able loy IS went, and anoy endle.Ase is entred. 2483 Ca-xton 
Cold. Leg. 404 b/2 Thou art ryght sorouful for me whome 
thou haste loste whyche am Irrecuperable. 1538 Lela.no 
/tin. VII. ii/The Ruine of the Fortelet . . ys at tbys day a 
Hold irrecuperable for the Fox. 0157$ Hacket Treas. 
Amadis 274 Teares be lost upon a thing irrecuperable. 
1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial B6 A most certaine 
present losse.. (perchance irrecuperable for the future loo), 

2. That cannot be recovered from or cured ; in- 
curable. 

* 43 ®’ 4 o Lydc. Bochas (ed. Wayland) 58 a, Syth that his 
dole was irrecuperable. CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn 215 
The .salue coinmeth to late, where the sore b irrecuperable. 
xsxt-i* Ad 3 Hen. V///, c. 5 Preamble, Irrecuperable 
damages may ensue if remedy therfor be not seen and had. 
1590 Serpent of Devis. ad fin., Thb makes vs consider the 
irrecuperable Iiarmes of devbion. 2626 in sn/ Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 348/2 To the irrecuperable decay of my aged 
and benummed carkaise. 

Hence + Irreou-perably adv,, incurably. 

*535 bi Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 106 Utterlyeand trre* 
ciiperablye decayed and undone. 2683 E. Hooker Pref. 
Pordage's Mystic Div. 2X Sin is in publiCj countenanced, 
encouraged, taught, and. .men are bccom.. irrevocably and 
irrecupei-ably and impudently impious. 

tIrrecuTable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ir-2+ Se- 
cure v. + -ABLE,] Incapable of being remedied ; 
incurable; irremediable. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., i Hen. iy{s%od)zi They determined 
rather to^ abide in their old Subieccion .. then for a Dis- 
pleasure irrecurable to auenture thcmsclfes on a new and 
a doubtfull parell. 2579 U. F ulwell A rte Flaitcrie F ij b 
(N.), Forced to sustayne a most grevous and irrecuraule 
fall. 

f IrrecuTed, a. Obs. rarc~'^. [f, Ir- - + re- 
curedy pa. pple. of Recube v.] Incurable. 

2598 Rous Thule It. I. xxiv, Striking his soule with irre- 
cured wound. 

Irrecusable (irfkixl'zab’l), a, [a. F. irrecus- 
able (1782 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. irreciisd- 
bilisy f. ir- (Ir- 2) 4. recusdbilis, f. rcciisdre to 
refuse : see Recusant and -able.] Incapable of 
being refused acceptance. 

2776 Bentha.\i Fragm. Govt. Pref., Wks. 2843 I. 232/2 
Merit in one department of letters affords a natural, and in 
a manner Irrecusable presumption of merit in another. 2785 

H. Walpole Let. to C'tess Ossory 29 Aug., I will give liim 
an irrecusable proof. 2851 Sir F. Palcrave Norm, ff Eng. 

I. 44 X The silent but irrecusable testimonies of Regner’s 
victory’. 2882 J, B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 67 The 
proposition here insisted upon is irrecusable by any con- 
sistent advocate of the mechanical theory. 

Hence Irrecu’sably adv.y so as to preclude re- 
fusal of acceptance. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 71 The Accept.'ince of 
the Veda as having had no Conscious Author, and as being 
irrecusably authoritative. 

Irredeemable (irr(]2"mab’l), a. {sb.) [In- 

1. Incapable of being redeemed or bought back. 

Of Govemnient aimuitjes: Not terminable by repayment 

of the sum originally paid by the annuitant. 

1609 Skene Reg. Mag. Table 105 Gif ane pley is anent 
lands, quhilher they be redcmablc, or irreucmablc, ane 
warrant may be called. 1732 Centl. Mag, 1 1 . 709 There was 

I, 200,000/. due Co the Bank, 2,000,000/. to the East India 
Company, and the irredeemable Annuities, being about as 
much as both. 271^ Ld. Hardwicke in Mod. Rep. IX. 278 
If this had been land wbich^ had been mortgaged, the de- 
fendants could not have held it irredeemable without coming 
into this court for a foreclosure. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2j 

II. 125 If a mortgage becomes irredeemable by this statute, 
it will remain so in the hands of an assignee. 1820 G. G. 
Carey Funds 17 The debt ..for which annuities have been 
granted for a limited period is called the Irredeemable debt. 
1835 J. D. Maclaren in Mem. (1861) 245 Time is irredeem- 
able. 

b. Of paper currency : For which the issuing 
authority does not undertake ever to pay coin ; not 
convertible into cash. 

a 2850 Calhoun Wks. I. 362 It left the country* neatly 
without any currency, except irredeemable bank notes. 
2866 H. PiiiLUFS Amer. Paper Curr. II. 82 All such bills 
not presented by a certain reasonable time .. should be for- 
ever after irredeemable. 2879 Lubbock Achlr. Pot. ff Fduc. 
u- 28 ITiosc who regard an unlimited and irredeemable 
paper currency as a panacea for all financial evils. 

2. Jig. That admits of no release or change of 
state; absolute, fixed, hopeless. 

1839 Poe Fall House of Usher Wks. 1S64 I. 295 An air of 
stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pep- 
vaded all. 2835 TensvsoS il 1.22 He.. Wrought 

for his house an irredeemable woe. 

3. Beyond redemption; irreclaimable; thoroughly 
depraved. 

nz834 Coleridge AWer in Lit. Rent. IL 1^5 

The Steward . . the only character of utter irredeemable 
baseness in Shakspcarc. 2892 Cclutnbus (O.) Disp. i Sept., 
ilicy are inedectnable In their thrifilessness. 
fB. An irredeemable annuity. Obs. 

2720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5377/3 That (or the Redecmables 
and Irredeemables subscribe ..no Stock be allowed but 
in even 5/. 

Hence Irxedeemabl-Uty, Irredeo-xnablcneas, 
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IBBBDEEMABIiY. 


‘ the qaality of being not redeemable ’ (Webster, 

iSeS). 

Irredeemably (ir/dr-mabli), adv. [f. jrrec. 
+ -LT ■-.] In an irredeemable manner ; to an irre- 
deemable extent; so as to be past redemption; 
hopelessly, absolutely, utterly. 

1790 Blair Senn. III. nL_4_8 But though past time be 
gone, we are not to consider it irredeemably lost. 18^5 Ln. 
Campbell CltanceUars (1857) III. Ixxiii, 409 He considered 
that they were irredeemably doomed to destruction. iSdS 
Act 31 d- 32 Viet. c. rot Sched. B, C. D. sold . . to the said 
A. B. ..beritahlyand irredeemably.. all and the whole[etc.l. 
1883 .l/<i«c/i. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The government of Mo- 
rocco is irredeemably bad. 

Irredee-med, a. rare, [transl. It. irredenta 
unredeemed: see Ibredentist.] Not redeemed, 
not liberated from a foreign yoke. 

xSgS Daily News 22 Sept. 4/5 .Against the renunciation of 
* irredeemed ’ territory (to use the^Italian term) must be set 
the implied guarantee of the remainder. 

Irredeutial (irlde-njal), a. [f. as next + -lAL, 
after such words as folenlia!.'] Given to irredentism. 

1851 Revieiu of Rev. Jan. 87/2 Italian Radicals .. are 
merely destructive and irredentiah 

Irredentism (ir/demtiz’m). [See next and 
-isif.] The policy or programme of the Irreden- 


1883 standard 30 Apr. 5/5 Irredentism is less powerful 
than the need felt by all the Central European States for 
mutual peace and safetj', 1889 Times 25 Apr. 5/3 An 
estrangement between Austria and Italy would lead to a 
very swift revivM of irredentism in the Italian kingdom. 

Irredentist (irldcmist). [ad. It. irredentista, 
f. {Italia) irredenta unredeemed, unrecovered 
(Italy).] In Italian politics (since 1878), an ad- 
herent of the party which advocates the recovery 
and union to Italy of all Italian-speaking districts 
now subject to other countries. Also attrib. as adj. 

i88a Standard 4 Aug. 5/7 Irredentist outrage and riot at 
Trieste. 1883 Times 27 Se^t. 3 The editor of the Irreden- 
tist journal Albx 1887 Edits. Rev. Apr. 405 Capponi. . was 
not an out-and-out Irredentist clamouring for Trieste and 
Istria, the Canton Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta, 
t Irradimabla, a. Sc. Obs, rare-', [f. Ia -2 
+ L. redim-lre to Redeem + -able. Cf. med. 
L. redimibilis (Du Cange).] s=Ibbedeeilible 1, 
Hence f Irradlmably adz/. 

7609 Skene Res'. Maj. 64 It rests to speik of that recog- 
nition, quhiiher ane man deceissed vested and saised tn 
lands, as of fie (irrediniable) or .as lands wadset (vnder re- 
version'. Ibid.^ Gif it be found . . th.at the lands petteiites 
heretablie, and irredimablie to the defender [etc.]. 

t Irredivi'vous, <1. Obs. rare-’/. [i.L.irre^ 
diviv-us (Catullus) -h -ous. See Remvivoos.] 

‘ That cannot be revived or repaired ’ (Blount 
Ghssogr, 1636). 

Irredres3ible,-abl0(irfdre'sIbT,-ab'l), a. rare. 
[Ib- -. (The etymological spelling from F. redresser 
would be in -able ; that in -ibte is perh. due to false 
.analogy with irrepressible.)'] Incapable of being 
redressed or put right Hence IxxcdxesslblTlty; 
Irredro’sslbly adv. 

xS-ji B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. iii. 53 Pierced irredres- 
sibly. 180a Spectator 2 Apr. 455/1 A grievance . . safely 
ramparted behind a triple wall of irredressibility. 

Irredticibrlity. [f. next ; see -ity.] The 
quality of being irreducible. 

WiLSQN in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. agS The trredu. 
cibiliiy happening uniformly in cases where it has been 
supposed least to be expected, i. e. when the roots are 
real. i836 AUunxiutt 20 Feb. 266/t The irreducibility of 
difTcreniial equation.-;. ,1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. III. 832 
Obilruciion, strangulation, and IrrcducibiUty, 

Irreducible (irfdiil sib’l), a. [Ib-2; cf. F. 
irn'ductible.] That cannot be reduced. 

1. I hat cannot be brought to a desired form, state, 
condition, etc. Const, -f f«/n, to. 

*833 Prvnne Ilistrio/n. i. n, 41 They are irreducible, vn- 
conucTtible to any lawfuil, gc^, or Christian purposes. 
x 659 W. Hydrtsl. Cnynt. j 66 Irreducible to their 

pristine metalline form. i8x8 Hallam .VxV/. .'i^«ri(i878) III, 
IX. 11. ^46 1 he fashions of dress and amusements are generally 
capricious and imducible to rule. iBSi Maxwell Electr. s , 
I. 355 When chemical afiinity was regarded as a 
quality sui and irreducible to numerical measure* 

ment. 


b. spec* That cannot be reduced to a simpler or 
more intelligible form ; incapable of being resolved 
into elements, or of being brought under any recog- 
nized law or principle. 

183s I’oE .-{dn. Nans Pf.xatl Wks. ,864 I. 8 A con.slilucnt 
of aiotc, so long considered irreducible. 1841 Myers Catk. 
Th, IV. § 15. 355 primar>* F.act .. irreducible and 

unintelligible by any faculty of ours. x868 Ix>ckvf.k Guil. 
Icmin's Ue.ivens (cu. 31.356 Kach new triumph of optical 
s^ill results in a resolution of some nebuhe, belbrc irr^u. 
ciblc. 187* R. 11 . Huttos Bts. (1877) I. 43 To admit the., 
irreducible nature of mental ^)henomcna-»to admit that they 
cannot anyhow be analysed into physical. 

C. Ai^ebra. (See quots.) 

T753_CHA54ur.aH .Vn//., /rr/.fnrjV/r r.wr,..thal case 
of cubic equations where the root, according to C.ird.-ui’s 
rulc,^ appears under an inqiOiMblc or imaginary form, and 
^et is rcah 1773 Masesi:^ in Phil. Trans. I.XVIll. 920 
llie remaining case cf the cubick equation., which, .cannot 
l-e rcMilved by the rules alxjvc mentioned, has .. obulncd 
ainongti algebraius the name of the irt{du:ibU case', at 


least it is often called by the French writers of algebra' Ic 
cos irridttctible^ 1833-^ Hallasi Hist. Lit. II. viiL § 7. 
325 Bombelli saw better than Cardan the nature of what is 
called the irreducible case in cubic equations. 

2 . Fath. That cannot be leduced by treatment 
to a desired form or condition. 

1836-^ Todd Cycl.Anat. II. 740/r Old ruptures tliat have 
become irreducible. 1859 Ibid. V. 684/x An irreducible 
tumour in the right groin. 

3 . Incapable of being reduced to a smaller num- 
ber or amount ; the fewest or smallest possible. 

2860 Farrar Orig. Lan^. x. 205 The three families of 
language are irreducible, i.e. incapable of being derived 
from one another. i83. Atnerican^W. 134 (Cent.) What 
is it that we must hold fast as the irreducible minimum of 
churchmanship ? 

4 . That cannot be reduced to submission ; invin- 
cible, insuperable. 

2838 National Rev. Oct. 500 Allowing the irreducible, 
uncontrollable nature of the prophetic^ impulse, 2859 
Masson Brit. Novelists 100 At last, foiled by her irre* 
duciblc virtue, he is compelled to call in^ the clergj'm.an, 
1885 Wingfield Barbara Philpot II, vi. 103 So ’twas 
irreducible dislike of his person that had caused the uproar. 
Hence Irredu'clbleaeas ; Irredu'cibly adv. 
2828 Webster, Trreducibleness. 1841-4 Emerson 
ExPericnceVlks. (Bohn) 1. 183 The ancients, struck with this 
irreducibleness of the elements of human life to calculation, 
exalted Chance into a divinity. 1847 Craig, Irredttcibly. 
I3?reductibi-lity. rare. [a. F. irridnetibiliti 
{i']^%m.Dict.Acadi)-. see next and - my.] =lnBB- 
UUCIBir, MY. 

1865 Mill Comte Positivism 196 M. Comte’s puerile 
predilection for prime numbers almost pa.sses belief. His 
reason is that they are the type of irreductibiliiy : each of 
them is a kind of ultimate arithmetical fact. 

Xrroductible (ir/di/*ktib*l), a. rare. [a. F. 
irr^ductibU (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. (Ir- 2 ) 
+ r^ductible (f. reduel-, ppl. stem of L. reduch^e 
to Reduce + -ible).] =Ibeedocible. 

£ 53 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Irreductible Case, in Algebra, 
^reduction (ir/di>‘kj3n). rare. [In- ^.] Non- 
reduction ; the fact of not being reduced. 

x888 Jl/ed. News (U.S.) LII. 442 This incre^e in volume 
was the only cause of irreduction [of the hernia], 
t Irre-e*difiable, XT. Ohs.rare-^^. [f. Ib-2 + 
Re-edifv V. -f-ABLE.] Incapable of being rebuilt. 

1647 Thafp Comm. Matt, vti. 27 And the fall thereof was 
great : Great and grievous, because irreparable, irre'ediiiable, 

Irre-ferable, a. rare. [Ib- 2] Not refer- 
able : that cannot be referred {to something). 

z8io CoLERiooB Rem. (2836) III. 312 Pure action, that 
is. the will, U a *noumenon*, and irreferable to time, 
28*7 Faraday Ckem. Manip, it 38 Irreferable either to 
the weights or each other. 

Irxeflection, -flexion (irffie-kjan). [In- 2 ; 
perh. after F, irrljlexion (1835 bict. Acad.).] 
Want of reflection ; unreflecting action or conduct. 

x86x Maine Anc. Law be, (1876) 328 So meagre a pro* 
tection against baste and irreflection. 1891 H. Joses 
Browninjr as Teacher 46 They must reap the harvest of 
their irrefleetton. 1894 IBeslm. Gas. 20 Dec. 3/2 He develops 
the principle that a masterly habit of *irreflcxion ’ is really 
the literary artist's highest virtue. 

Xrreflective (ir/flektiv), a. [Ir- 2; cf, F. ir- 
rifiichi^ UnrcHecting, unthinking. 

N w's.'^zix. Bridgewater Treat. (1853) 230 The grati- 
fication of our irreflective impulses. 2853 Qoincey 
Autohiog, Sk. Wks. I. 357 The careless, irreflective mind of 
childhood. 

Hence Irreflc’otively oiiv. ; Irrefle’ctlvencss. 
184a De QuiNCEv/^/«/<iir.//r>W<i///r Wks. 1858 IX. 166 The 
reason is palpable : it was the ignorance of irreflectiveness. 
1858 — IBks. (1862) VII, 286 fiote, Irreflectively he had 
allowed himself to anticipate. .an impression. i86x Tesnpie 
Bar Mag. I. 341 Sometimes, when irreflectively irate, 
threatening to leave it away to strangers. 2899 Atlantic 
Monthly May 623 We read them a moral lecture on their 
irreflectiveness. 

tlrrefle’S, a. Oh. rart~^. [ad. late L. irre- 
Jiexus (Boeth.), f, ir- (Ir- + rejlejcus Reflex.] 
Not turned back or aside. So Xrreflo^ed a. 

aijiz Kf.n Hytnnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. I2X Eagles 
the sun see Face to Face, To teach all human Pace, With 
irKflexed Eyes, Towards Heav’n to rise. — Hymnotheo 
ibid. III. X45 Praise trilh an irreflex and steddy view 
Strives only to give God bis Glory due. 

Irreflo'xivo, a. ra«. [1b- 2.] Not reflexive. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Irreformable (ir/fpumabU), a. [f. In- 2 + 
Refoum.vblk : cf. late L. irreforindbilis (TerluIl.) 
and F, irreformable (1725 in HaU.-Darm.).] 

1 . Incapable of being reformed. 

2609 AV, Man in ptoone (1849) 23, I have heard of 
some, who through an irreformable conceit, have imagined 
their no.^s to he as bigge as pinnicle.^ 2647 TKArp Comm. 
Matt. vii. 6 Every go<^ man is bound in conscience to pass 
by them [scoffersj os incorrigible, irreformable. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 251 The irreformable improvidence 
of the people. 280a llluslr. Lend. News 24 Sept, 393/1 
She was unieachablc, irreformable. 

2. Inca|5able of revision or alteration. 
xSiaC. Butler 2?arj//e/Wks.x8i7 111.262 The fourtharticlc 
Im the pedaratton of the General Assembly of the Galilean 
Clergy in 1682] declares, that, in questions of faith, the pope 
has the principal authority, and that ht« dccirions extend 
oscr the universal cburch*.but dial, unless they have the 
^iivcnt of ihc church, they .-ue not irreformable. 2897 
Centemp, Rev. Jan. 40 The Bull is irreformable. 

Hence Xrroformabl'lity, 


1S83 Church Times 31 Aug. 603 All the highflying 
theories of Supremacy and irreformabiliiy on whiditJUn^ 
montane writers rest their case, 
t IrrefoTmed, a. Obs. rare. [Ir- yg. 

formed ; imreformed. 

2589 T. L. Advt. Q. Elh. (1651) 49 Those foolish ard 
irreformed reformers. 2690 Levboorn Curs. Math. A67 Th- 
29th of August, according to the Old Account in the Ine* 
formed Calendar. 

Irrefi^agability (ire:fragabHiti). [f. next*, 
see -ITY.] The quality of being irrefragable. 
Rarely u'ith pi. An irrefragable statement. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansxv. Nameless Caih. 156 It net 
stantfing with the Popes irrefragabilitie to yecld a reason. 
17^ H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 73 The comparison and 
irrefragability of dates puts this matter out of all doubt. 
1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. iv. xii. (1872) 11. 47 Such a burly 
neplusmltra of a Squire, with bis broad*based rectitudes 
and surly irrefragabilities. 

Irrefragable (ire-fragab’l), a. In 6 erron. 
-ible. [ad. late L. irrefragdbil-is (Pseudo-August.), 
f. ir- (Ib- -) + re/ragariio oppose, contest : see-.tBLE. 
So F. irrtfragahU (i5-i6thc. in Platz.-Darm.).] 

1 , That cannot be refuted or disproved; incon- 
trovertible, incontestable, indisputable, irrefutable, 
undeniable, (Said of a statement, argument, etc., 
or of the person who advances it.) Irrefragahk 
Doctor', see Doctor 3. 

1533 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 1031/1 What is hys owac 
irrefragable reson y‘ he layeth against al thys? 1603 Hol- 
land Plniarch's Mor. 65 A truth confessed, cerlcine, firroc 
and irrefragable. 1605 Camden Rem. to Alexander of 
Hales, the irrefragable Doctor. 2748 Hartley Ol>scrz’. 
Man I. iv, 423 Irrefragable Evidences of the Truth of the 
Facts. 1705 Southey /tu2Hiy^rircttt.287 Doctors; teachers 
grave and with great names, Seraplnc, Subtile, or Irrefrag- 
able, By their admiring scholars dignified. 2846 Rcskls 
Mod. Paint. II. 111. 1. v. § 5. 41, I look to them tcarly 
Italian masters] as in all points of principle . . the mobt 
irrefragable authorities. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist, III. 

555 Thei>e are an irrefragable answer to the popular theories. 

2 . That cannot or must not be broken; inde- 
stnictible ; inviolable ; irresistible. Now rare. 

2562 Latimer's Serm., tnd Sunday Advent 13^ Theyshal 
Lee condemned with the irrefragible [ed. 2552^irreuocablel 
and vnchangeable iudgeinente of god. c 2640 New Serm. cf 
newest fashion (2877) 20 The orall Pack-needle of zcalc, and 
stubborn irrefragable thred of ignorance. , x7xx Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) 11. n. ti. 1. m Intire Affection .. is irrefrag- 
able, solid, and durable. 2847 Medwin Life Shelltp II. 28 
A vain attempt to snap the chain only renders it more 
irrefragable. 2848 Buckley Jfome/s Iliad 229 Round ihcir 
feet he tlirew golden fetters, irrefragable, indissoluble. 
t3. Of persons: Obstinate, inflexible, stubborn. 
x6ot Dent Pathw. Heaven 332 For men are so obstinate 
and irrefragable, that they will be brought into no^order. 
x6ax Burton Anat.Mel. Democr.Ao Rdr. 38 He is irre- 
fragable in his humour. Ibid. ni. it. vi. v./i6sx) S75 Ji^iny 
yong men are .. as irrefragable and peevish on the olncf 
side, Narcissus like. 

Hence Irre'firagableness aslRREFUACABlLin’. 
1682 H. MoRK-rinwA Glanvill's Lux 0 . 256 The plainness 
and irrefragablencss of this truth. 

IrrefragaWy (ire-fragabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ".] In an irrefragable manner. 

1 . So as not to admit of being refuted ; incontro- 
vertibly, indisputably. 

2626 Jackson Creed vni. xxiv. § a The argument or 
demonstration is., most irrefrngably prest home to this 
purpose by our apostle. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. i/O 
P 6 Even when he can irrefragably refute all objections. J8S® 
Carlyle Laitcr.d. Pamph. tv. 25 This demand ts irrwra- 
gably just, is growing urgent too. x88^ Lpool Daih r<u. 
27 hlar. 4/6 Words in which the Premier irrefragably lays 
down the principle by which the new Convention is jubtincc. 

2 . So as not to admit of being broken ; inviolably; 
irresistibly. Now rare. 

2S9T R, Harvev Philad. p, I cannot tell what hUtoric mav 
stanti irrefragably by this determination. ^ 1646 Sin J- 
Temple Irish Rebell, 10 The malign.'int impressions ot 
irreligion and barbarisme ..liad irrefragably sliffncd tUcif 
necks. 2647 Case Kingd. 15 All men must be irrefragably 
subject to their pleasure. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. Jl. xiv. 
152 By custom irrefragably preseiA’cd at all times. ^ 

t Irre*fi:agate, a. obs. rare. [i. Ju-- + 

refragdtus, pa. pple. of refragdrl : see 
ABLL'.] Uncontested, undisputed. 

a 2592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) li. 97 The palpable proofs 
they had by the cluster of grapes and other things wDicii 
they brought from thence were irrefragale witnc.s>. 

Irre&angible (ir/frm'nd^ib’l), a. [f- 
Refb.vngible (an irreg. formation for rcfri/istolt, 
after refractio/i).] 

1 . That cannot or must not be broken or viol.alcd 1 
inviolable. 

c 1719 UU. fo. nut'l Jrnl. (>7:3) I. 183 Nothing .. f '?' 
nallzcs our Integrity so much as .*i strict and irreirangioi 
.Adhesion to our I-ricnd. 1853 Miss Mulock Agatba 
liusb. XX. H. 290 An irrefrangible Jaw of country tliquet 
—of a^Lridc's going to church for the first time, ccremon • 
ously, in bridal dress. , , 

2 . Optics. Not refrangible ; incapable of bcu^g 
refracted. 

Mod. The Runtgen rays ate iTTefTaugiUlc. 

Hence Irrofta’nglblj adv., so as not to be 
broken ; fixedly, inviolably. 

2885 H. CoNWAV P'amily Ajfair iii, They knew, .tlml 
dragons were welded to their vases more irrcfrangibiy' tn^" 
Prometheus to his rock. 

t Irrofronablo, -Iroynablo, a. Obs. rare. 
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[a. obs. F. irrefrinahle (i5-i6th c. in Godef.), f. 
ir~ (Ir- 2) + refr^ner^ ad. L. refrhtarc to curb : see 
next. (In spelling accommodated to refreyne. Re- 
frain -z;.)] That cannot be * refrained ’ or held in 
check. 

1546 J. HE'in.vooD Prov. (1867) 45 To know how they 
bothe were irrefreynable, Marke how they fell out, and 
how they fell in. 

f Irrefre*nary, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Ir- 2 + 
L. refrendre to bridle, curb (f. re- back + frhidre 
to bridle) + -ARY,] =prec. 

1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Nat. jg 6 Angry Clouds, as if 
bestri’d by Furies hurried along by irrefrenary Tempests ! 

tirrefri’ngible, Obs. [f. Ir-2 + L. re- 
fringSre to break up, check, etc., 'f. re- back + 
frang^e to break.] That cannot or may not be 
broken down or demolished. 

1596 Bell Surv. Popery 1. 1. ii. 3 My just and irrefringible 
probations. 

Irrefasable (irffi?/ zabT), a. rare. 

That cannot be refused. 

1880 Ruskin Fathers Have Told Us i. i. 25 The barbarian 
enemy sends embassy with irrefusable offers of submission 
and peace. 

Irrefutabi'lity. [f. next ; see -irv.] The 
quality of being irrefutable. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 June, The irrefutability of their conclu- 
sions. x88s Century Ma^. XXXI. 178 On the irrefutability 
of which he had privately prided himself. 

Irrefutable (ir/fi^’tab*!, ircfiidabT), a. [ad. 
L. irrefittdbil-iSy f. ir- (IR- 2) + reftitdbilis ^ f, re- 
fittdre to Refute. So mod.F. irrefutable. The 
pronunciations refwtahUy irrefu'table^ in most 
Diets, from Bailey and Johnson, show that the 
^yo^ds were referred to the Eng. refute rather than 
L. refiitdre."] That cannot be refuted or disproved ; 
incontrovertible, irrefragable. 

x6ao Bp. Hall Hon. Mar, Clergy iii. 12 Heare that ir- 
refutable discourse of Cardinall Ciietan. 1653 H. More 
App, Aniid. (1662) 190 Though our Argumentations for an 
Immaterial Soul in the Body of man be solid and irrefut- 
able, xSaS Southey Vind. Eecl. .Angl. 50 Our unrefuted 
and irrefutable apologist. x886 /. E. C. Welldo.y tr. Arts- 
iotlds Rhet. 18 When we suppose the statement we make 
to be irrefutable. 

Irrefatalily (see prec.), [f- ptec. + -ly-.] 
In an irrefutable manner ; so as to be incapable of 
being refuted ; incontrovertibly. 

x68x H. MoREE4r/<7f. Dan, Pref, 81 It is irrefutably proved 
by able writers, a x8oy Walker Key to Classieks 13 (Jod.) 
i'^his opinion has been irrefutably maintained by Mr. Foster. 
t 833 Standard 31 Aug. s/t A statement so manifestly and 
irrefutably true. 

Irregenerate (irfdae-nerA), <J. rare. [Iu- 2 .] 
Not regenerate ; unregenerate. 

X657 W, '^{ov.ice.Coenaguasi KoivJ} Def. v. S4 Irregenerate 
men admitted to the Sacraments enjoy no proper priviledges 
of the godly. i 6 js 0 . Walker, etc. Paraphr. Paul 69 
Carnal absolutely none are called but the irregenerate. 
X720 T. Boston Four/. State title-p., Entire Depravation 
Subsisting in The Irregenerate. x^a A B. Bruce Moral 
Order o/iy^orldsYA. 375 There is something of the kind even 
in irregenerate man. 

Hence f Irrege’aeracy, f Irregenera’tion, un- 
regenerate state. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. r. 76 This taint and irre- 
generacy of our nature. ax6s4BiNNiNG.S'^r;//.xvi.Wks.(x735) 
434 Thinking it sufficient to have so much Honesty and Grace, 
as . . may put you over the black Line of Ir-regeneration. 
X657 F. Kous in Z. Boyd Zion’s Flo'ucrs (1855) App. 19/1 His 
free grace, .took me up lying in the blood of irregeneralion. 

t Xrre*gul3>cy. Obs. rare. [f. Irreg u late a.: 
see -ACY 3.] Irregularity, disorder. 

164s T. Coleman 'Hopes De/erred 13 He even inforced 
himselfe to pray, and that with some irregulacy, when the 
battels were to joyne. 

Irregular (ire*git 21 aj), a. and sb. Forms : 4-5 
irregulero, (4 -eer, inreguler), 4-*7 irreguler, 
(6 irriguler, 7 irreguallerh 6- irregular. [ME, 

a. OF. irreguler (13th c. in Hatz.-Uarm.), ad. 
med.L. irreguldr-is^ f. ir- (Ir--) + L. regularise 
see Regular.] 

A. adj. Not regular. I. General senses. 

1 . Of things : Not in conformity with rule or 
principle; conjtrary to rule; disorderly in action 
or conduct ; not in accordance with what is usual 
or normal ; anomalous, abnormal. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Irregulere, irregularis. 1623 
CocKKRAM, Irregulary contrary to rule. 1^4 Playford 
Skill hilts, m. 22 If the Bass and Treble do rise together in 
thirds, then the first Note of the Treble is regular with the 
other Part, but the second of it is irregular. 1781 Giubon 
Ded. F. xlx. II. 148 He. .repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. x8oo Med. /rnl. V. 27 
What proportion the irregular cases may bear to the regular 
is not yet known. 1850 Bavnes Analytic 12 Unnatural, 
indirect, or irregular predication [with the old logicians] 
was .. that .. in which the species was predicated of the 
genus, the subject of its attribute, and, in general, the 
extensive part of its whole. 1894 Eaxo Times Rep. LXXI. 
9/2 The order is altogether irregular, and should be dis- 
charged. 

B. Not in accordance with, or not subjected to, 
moral law or principle ; unregulated morallydis- 
orderly. 7 Obs. (or merged in general sense). 

xCo 3 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4- Mar. 44 Subject to the commaunde 
of such irregukar and confused Passions. 16x7 AIoryson 


/tin. 11. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. X746-7 Hebvey Medit, {1818) 263 May every 
sordid desire wear away, and every irregular appetite be 
gradually lost,^ 1794 S. Williams yertnont 159 His appe- 
tite the more inflamed by irregular enjoyment. X804 'V. 
Tennant Did. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 97 With irreligious 
principles, irregular conduct is intimately connected. 

2 . Of persons: Not conforming or obedient to 
rule, law, or moral principle ; lawless, disorderly. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 92 Thci [monks] moun not 
lawfulli werre.. for thanne thci shuldcn been irreguler bi 
Goddis laweand mannis. 1508 Kfnneoze Flytingw. Dunbar 
36^ Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular. 1596 Shake, x Hen. ly. 
1. i. 40 The irregular and wilde Glcndower. 1606 Warner 
Alb. Eng, XIV. Ixxxv. (1612) 352 So much the more, though 
lessesecure, men liue irreguler. 1649 Petit. City Ox/ordin 
Def. Rights Univ. Ox/. (1690) 5 In case the City punisheth 
any irregular freeman for misdemeanour. 175a Younc 
Brothers 1. i, 0, that’s the jealous elder brother ; Irregular 
in manners, as in form. 

3 . Not of regular or symmetrical form ; unevenly 
shaped or placed ; disorderly in form or arrange- 
ment, 

1584 R. Scot Discov. lyitchcr. xiii. xix. (1886) 258 Di- 
verse sorts of glasses ; . . the round, the cornerd, . . the 
regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare glasses. 1607 
Dekker Kni.'s Cottjur. (1842) 15 The most perfect circles 
of it drawne so irregtialler awiye. 1663 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 
If curve, whether regular or irregular. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., It is a. .palace of 
prodigious extent, but very irregular. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. 
(ed. 2) 57 A parish .. of an irregular form. 1839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xiv. Two irregular roiv.s of tall meagre houses. 
1843 James Forest Days 1, The surface was irregular. 

4 . In reference to time or motion : Uiiequal or 
uneven in continuance, occurrence, or succession ; 
occurring at variously unequal rates or intervals. 
Hence of an agent : Doing something at irregular 
intervals or times; as an irregular attendant ^ etc. 

x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pot. 4- Mor. 125 Every thing is presently 
brought to a most irregular, and confused motion. 1609 
Chapman Descr. Fever in Farr P. Jos. I (1B48) 252 
Languor-chill Iremblin?. fits irregulare. 1694 F. Bracce 
Disc. Parables ix. 311 when a child would catch a grass- 
hopper, its motions are so irregular, that he finds it very 
difficult at all to come near it. X79X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, Her breathing was snort and irregular. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 93 The most curious thing 
about this fountain is the irregular flow of the water. 2869 
Phillips yest/jf. v. 145 At irregular intervals a different 
kind of cloud rises. 

IX Technical senses. 

5 . £eel. (chiefly C, Ch^ Not in conformity 
with the rule of the Church or of some ecclesiastical 
order ; disqualifled for ordination, or for exercise 
of clerical tunctions. (The earliest sense in Eng., 
repr. eccl. L. irregttlariSf Thomas Aquinas.) 

c 1380 WvcLip lyks. (t88o) 242 poux he be. .a fals .suerere, 
a man-quellere Sc inre^ler. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ?7o8 
Yet is it to hym a deedly synne, and if he be ordred, he is 
irreguleer {v.rr. •Ier(e]. 1529 Kastell Pastyvie, Hist. 
Pap. (i8ii) so That who so ever were a morderar snuld be 
irriguler, and unable to receywe holy orders. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) 11. 164 The Cardinall of 
Rets.. has gotten a declaration from the Pope, to make all 
those Prie-scs irregular who have bene lately ordained here 
in his diocese without his consent. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 885 Lunatics, etc. arc irregular, so are persons with- 
out sufficient knowledge. 

6 . Gram. Of a word or part of speech ; Inflected 
not according to the normal or usual method. Also 
said of an inflexion so formed. 

x8xx Cotgr. Fr. Diet. Brief Direct. 3 The Anomala or 
irregular Verbes of the first Coniugation. Ibid.y Martin 
Caucius . . doth further obseruc, that the word doint is an 
irregular third person from the Verbe Donner. x66o Milton 
Accedence commenced Cram. Wks. (1847) 463 Verbs of the 
third conjugation irregular in some Tenses of the Active 
Voice. 1762 Lowth Introd. Eng. Gram. (1828) 77 The 
Irregular Verbs in English arc all Monosyll.ables, unless 
compounded. 1874 Gbece tr, MdiznePs Eng. Gram. I. 
226 A few irregular plural forms are remnants of the strong 
declension of the Anglosaxon. Morfill Gram. Bohem. 

19 Thefollowingcomparativcsarealtogether irregular, 

7 . Bot. and Zool. a. Varying from the form usual 
in the genus or other group; abnormal, b. Not 
having a definite, symmetrical, or uniform shape 
or arrangement; spec, of a flower. Having the 
members of the same cycle (esp. the petals) unlike 
in form or size. 

X794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. Hi. 34 One general division 
of flowers is into regubr and irregular. 1826 Kiubv & Sp. 
Entomol. IV.322 Antennx Figure and Size.. Irregular. 

I X828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 87 Shell irregular, always 
inequivalve. 1837 Hexfrey EUm. Bot. tr, § 435 Order 
XXXIX. Polygalacex . . Herbs or shrubs with irregular 
hypogynous flowers. i 

j 8. Klil. Of troops : Not belonging to the regular j 
or established army organization ; not in regular , 
service ; not forming an organized military body. 

x8s6 J, W. Kaye Li/e Sir /. Malcolm I. xiii. 362 The I 
great work of reducing the irregular troops was to be | 
accomplished. 1839 Sir G. Wf,therall in Daily Nevis ! 
(1869) 12 June, In a country like Engbnd.. there is no sort ; 
of irregular troops so formidable as mounted riflemen. 1867 
Free.man Norm. Cong. I. v. 340 The Danes., put the 
irregular English levies to flight. 1896 T. F. Tqxst Ed-,v. /, 
iv. 74 His early defeats^ by the light-armed and nimble 
Welsh footmen taught him the value of a dexterous and 
daring irregular infantry. 

9 . Conib.y as irregular-shaped, 

1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 159 The Tumour was 


. . a perfect, irregular-shaped Schirrus. ^ 1877 Raymo.nd 
.Statist. .Mines 4* Mining 424 The separation of irregular- 
shaped grains. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. A word having irregular inflexion ; 
an irregular noun, verb, etc. (see A. 6). rare. 

x6xx Cotgr. Fr. Diet. Brief Direct. 3 Words ending in /, 
change I into hx\. .except these irregulars, .tr//, yeux [etc.]. 
Ibid. 5 The irregulars of the second Coniugation. 

2 . One not belonging to the regular body; an 
agent ofany kind who does something irregularly; 
one not of the * regular’ clergy; an irregular prac- 
titioner, attendant, etc. 

1619 W. Sclater 2 Tkess. (1630) 545 The bare 

opinion of some Ministers, to whom our irrcculan> haue 
inclosed sincerity. x620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clcrg)'\\. 314 
The secular Prebendaries of Waltham, were first turned out, 
to give way to their Irrejiulars. 1809 Med. /rnl. XXL 99 
The multitude of practitioners scattered over this country', 
are comprehended in two classes: — regularsccaii. irregulars. 
iZ^^Chicago Advance 13 Apr., To ask them [regular hearers] 
to abide at home that the irregulars may find sittings. 

b. J\Jtl. A soldier not of the regular at my ; 
almost always m pi. — irregular troops (see A. S). 

sg^g Gentl. Mag. 3x5 Before six their irregulars .. were 
skirmishing with our advanced Hus.-ars and Lycanians. 
X756 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 b 374 With inis small 
company of irregulars .. we set out. 1867 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xi. (1872) 1S9 Large bodies of Egyptian irregulars 
threatened Mek Nimmur’s country. 

Irre’gularist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ist.] One 
who adheres to an irregular couise or proceeding. 
1846 Worcester cites Baxter. 

Irregularity (iregi«lreTiti). [a. F. irregu- 
lariii (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, med.L. irre- 
guldriids (Aquinas Summa Theol. 1-2.20.5.4), 
f. irreguldri-s \ see -ity.] The quality or slate 
of being irregular ; something that is irregular. 
(First used in the ecclesiastical sense i c.) 

1 . Want of conformity to rule ; deviation from 
or violation of a rule, law, or principle ; disorder- 
liness in action; deviation from what is usual or 
normal ; abnormality, anomalousness. 

1398 Florio, Irregolarita, irregularitie. x6i6 Buliokar, 
IrregulariiiCy a going out of right rule, etc. 1631 Hou8r.s 
Leviaih. in xxix. 172^ To what Disease ., I may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth. 1634 Whit- 
lock 267 Such is the irregularity of Custome, it 

doth not extol! things bcc-iuse worthy, but thinks them 
worthy, because they are extolled, 1734 ir. Rotlin's Anc, 
Hist. (2S27) I. Pref. 8 A holiness that will not allow of tlie 
least irregularity. 2781 Gibbon Deel. if F, xxii. (1869) I. 
622 He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election. 
2829 Bentham /ustice 4- Codi/. Petit., Petit, /ustice 92 
With the word irregularity sentiments of disapprobation 
have, from the e.'irliest time of life, stood associated. 1870 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1. vii. 98 Selwyn was regular only 
in irregularity. x88s Med. temp. Jmt. No. 32. 268 Great 
irregularity of living, during which he drank constantly large 
quantities of whisky. v 

b. (with an and //.) An instance of this; a 
breach of mie or principle; an irregular, lawless, 
or disorderly act. 

se^lCnth. Angl. 198/2 An iriegularite, xrrepdaritas. 16x3 
PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 28 A deformitie, irregularitie, 
and unlawfulnesse in our natural! condition. 2688 Luttrell 
Brie/ Ret. (1857) I. 487 Some of them committed some 
irregularities at Gravesend. 1753 Johnson Pre/. Diet, r 6, 

1 found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers 
has produced. 1804 W. Tennant /nd. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 
150 In a rude age .. crimes and irregularities arc more 
frequent. 2840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1865^ 11. syjH An 
easy well-bred man of the world, who knew how to make 
allowance for the little irrcgulariiies of people of fashion. 
a iB6a Buckle Ciyitiz. (1869) III. v. 444 To generalize such 
irregularities, or in other words to show that tlicy are not 
irregularities at all. 

c. Eccl. (chiefly R. C. Cki) Infraction of the 
rules as to entrance into or exercise of holy orders ; 
an impediment or disqualification by which a 
person is debaned from ordination, discharge of 
clerical functions, or ecclesiastical advancement. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27253 Enentes clergis seculers. .if he in 
hali order be, In scrift Be preist agh spere of irregularity 
C2380 Wyclif Set. lyks. III. 87 Oftc tymes ken priistU 
ixreguler, for be multitude of .«ouli.s katjci slcenku-*; and 
kis irregularite Ls moore for to drede ban irregularite chargid 
of he worlde. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) iv. 
vi. i8t Of symony, of irrcgularytc, of sacrylegc, of ibc euyll 
dy.spendyngc of ihe patrymony of Ihcsu cry'll. 1550 Swis- 
nORSe Testaments 56 Apostasjc of irregularity i>, when he 
that hath entred into the ministery and taken holy orders, 
fors.Tkcth his spirituall profession. x6o8 Willlt Hexapla 
Exod, 773 The Romanists obseruallon .. of irregularitie -. 
that allow none to be admitted to orders which hauc tin 
shedders of blood. 1658 Puillii-s, IrregulaHty, ..also an 
incapacity of taking holy orders, a-s being maimed, or very 
deformed, base-born, or guilty of any hainous crime, a Term 
in Canon-law. 1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) Irregularity 
is defined as a ‘canonical impediment, which picje.nts a 
person from entering the ranks of the clergy, from ri'-ing to 
a higher order, or from exercising the order^ which he bas 
received ’ (Gury). ..ITie division of irregulanu« ubich still 
prevails among canonists and theologians, viz. into such as 
proceed from defect (ex defectu), and from crime (cx delicto) 

.. isa convenient one. but it w not stnctly scientific. In 
reality irregularity is always ‘cx defcctu*. 

2 . Want of regularity, symmetry, evenness, or 
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uniformity, in shape, arrangement, succession, etc.; 
inequality of form, position, rate, etc. occurring 
^yithout any order ; spec, in £oi. (see Ibregula.b 
A. 7 b). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vti. xnL 365 Someumes it 
obsers’cd not that esrtaine course. And this irregularity. . to- 
gether with its unruly and tumultuous motion might afford a 
beginning unto the common opinion. 1665 Hooke Micro^. 

3 The irregularity of the Type or Ingraring. 1774 GotDSM. 
iVat. Hist. (1776) 1. 273 The waves roll against land with great 
weight and irregularity. 1SS3 Ruskin Stones Ven, II. vi. 
The tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being always 
first shown by greater irregularity and richer variation in 
the forms of the architecture it is about to supersede. 1853 
Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 141 The irregularity 
of the ground on the left bank would have occasioned many 
delays. iZi^CasselTsTechn. 34/2 The irregularity 

in the thickness of some seams. x88o Grav Struct. Boi. vL 
I 4. 219 Irregularity is one of the commonest modifications 
of the flower : it is never conspicuous except in blossoms 
visited by insecLs and generally feriiUzed by their aid. 

b. (with an and pL) An instance of this; esp, a 
part not uniform or symmetrical with the rest, as 
an unevenness of surface, etc. 

1663 Hooke Micro^. 91 The bigger they were magnify ’d, 
the more irregularities appear’d in them. _ 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 21 File down all the Irregularities the Cold- 
Chissel made on the Edges of your Work, ^ i86x Geo. Eliot 
Silas J/. i, Mamer, pausing to adjust an irregularity in his 
thread. 1879 CasselCs Tec/m. Educ. IV. 95/1 The physical 
irregularities of the terrain. 

Irregularly (ire*git21aili), [EIhregblar 

-f--LY -J In an irregular manner. 

1 . In a way not according to rule ; with deviation 
from or violation of rule j lawlessly ; anomalously, 
abnormally. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Irregularmenie, irregularly, 
witliout rule. 1673 Esse.v Papers (Camden) I.300 There 
were 8 Aldermen S: Recorder most violently & 

irregularly thrust oat of their places. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
326 With daring aims irregularly great. 1885 Lotm Rep. 
29 Chanc. Div. 827 He considered., that the order had been 
irregularly made. 

2 . Without regularity, symmetry, or uniformity; 
without order of arrangement, formation, motion, 
succession, etc. ; unevenly ; in disorder. 

*595 Daniel Civ. IVars 1. l.x.vxiv, Like to a riuer that,. 
breake.s his owne bed, Destroles his bound.s and ouer-runs by 
force The neighbour fields irregularly spread. 166$ Hooke 
Mierpgr, 36 The contraction is performed very unequally 
and irregularly. 1769 Robertson Chas. P', xi. (1796) HI. 
262 The soldiers in garrison being paid Irregularly. 1776 
Pennant 111 . 296 (Jod.) Marked with large, distinct, 
irregularly shaped spots of black. 1776^^ Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) IV. 352 Irregularly serrated at the edges. 
1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. ii. 19 In some countries 
ram comes very irregularly and uncertainly. x88x Jowett 
Thueyd, I. id; The islands.. lying irregularly and not one 
behind the other. 

t Irre’gularneas. Obs. [f. as prec. + -xess.] 
=Ikbeodiariit. 

X609D0ULANO OrnitJuMicrol. 27^ Now this irregularnesse 
of Songs . . comes sometime by licence, sometime by the 
negligence of the Cantors. 1673 Janeway Heaven on E, 
(1847) 75 We cannot discern our own crookedness and 
irregularnes^. 

T Irre*gularship, Obs. rare'^K [f. as prec. 
+ - 3 HII ’.3 ^lUREGULAUlTY. 

1375 T. Rogers Sec. Coming^ Christ 31/x If they haue 
alrcadyc contracted Matrimonie, without any respect of 
irrcgularship they must be seperated. 

T Iin:©'gulate, a, {sb.) Obs. rare, [ad, med.L. 
irreguldl‘iis, It. unregulated : see In--,] 

Unregulated ; irregular, disorderly. 

X579 Fenton Guicciard. vii. (1599) 280 So irregulate is a 
commonahic or multitude once drawne into mutinie. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 129, I imagine thou art an 
irregulatc Priest. 1650 Earl Monmouth tr. SenaulPs ^ifan 
become Guilty 160 Though iliU irregulatc love be both bis 
fault and his punishment, 

fB. sb. An irregular person: see Ikregular 
17 . 5. Obs. 

16^ W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 115 [Tlie] enabling of 
^ch irrcgulatcs and dcfcctiucs to aduancement in the 
Church and common wealth. 

t Irre-gnlate, v. Obs. [f. prec., or f. Ib -2 + 
I^GUL.tTE V., after irre^ilar.'\ irans. To render 
irregular ; to disorder. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon {1602) Si All these things .. 
irregulatc the panic that hath them, and uuikes him in- 
capable of priesthood. 1628 Earle Mierocosm.y Sceptiehe 
(Arb.) 67 It do’s onlydNiract and irregulatc him and the 
world by him. 1645 SiuT. Bkowne Pseu.i. Ep. vii, xvii. 377 
Its fluctuations .arc but motions subservient, which winds, 
siormcs, shoarcs sltclvc.s, and every inicrjacency irregulaics. 

Irre'fjulated, a. rare. [f. in- 2 + regulated^ 
pa. pplc. of Ukgulate v."] unregulated. 

1660 N. Incelo Bentivolio 4- Uranta (1622) ll, 17 By 
rcawn of an irrcgulaicd heal, they venture upon such ra-Ji 
•Actions. 1831 Lvttos Godolph. xxxxv, There was nothing 
unfcmininc or sullen in Ludlla’s irregulaicd moods. 

Irreffula*tion. rare. [f. Ih-- + Regul.vtion.] 
W.int of regulation ; irregular action or condition. 

a 1897 H. Drummond Ideal l.ijej^ It is .. a dl.onJerly 
succession of religious impulses, an irrcgulaiion of conduct, 
now on this principle, now on that. 

tlrro’gnlous, <3. Obs. rare- ff. In-- + 
L. rrfji/a iule+-ous.] Chatactcrucd by absence 
or (iisrcj^aid of rule ; unruly, disorticriy, lawless. 

x&ti Shaks. C\itih. IV. ii. 315 Tliou Conspir’d with that 
Irrcgulous diucll Cloicn, Hath hecro cut ciT my Lord. 


t Irreiiiierable, ff. Obs. rare^K [f. lE---t- | 
L. reiierd-re to Reiterate 4- -ble.] That cannot 1 
be reiterated or repeated. | 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) vii. 27 note. His death.. the only 
oblation that is by the Apostle declared to bee irreiterable 
in it selfe. 

iirreje'ctable, ff. Obs. rare-'^, 

That cannot be rejected. 

1648 Boyle Sesyt/h. Love xvii. (1700) 103 The former 
[CalvinistsJ affirming grace to be irresistibly presented ; the 
latter [Arminians], though they deny it to be irrejectable 
yet fete,]. 

f Irrela'psable, a. Obs. rare. [Ib--.] Not 
liable to relapse. 

x66o H, More Myst. Godl. x. v. 503 When he has got to 
that irrelapsablc condition of those whose Souls are . , 
perfected in Faith and Holiness. 

Irrelate (irti^T), a. rare. £f. Ik -2 ^Relate i 
ppl. rt., L. reldl'Us, pa. pple. of referre to bring | 
back, to refer.] Not related, unrelated. 

1843 De Quincey Suspiriei Wks. 1890 XIII. 347 The | 
fleeting accidents of a man’s life, and Its external shows, 
may indeed be irrelate and incongruous. 1843 — IPbrds- 
‘ioorlEs Poetry Wks. 1857 VI. 259 A connection between 
objects hitherto regarded as irrelate and independent. 1862 
F. Hall Re/itt. Hindu Philos. Syst. 248 The faculty of 
concealment . . is a power such that, by it, ignorance .. as it 
were, covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to the world. 

Irrela-ted, ff. rare. [In--.] =prec. 

18S6 Mind Jan. 3 The only reals for him [Hume] were 
certain irrelated sensations. 

Xrrelaitiou (ir/U**Jon). [I11-2.] Absence of 
relation, want of connexion. 

1848 Dc Quincey Goldsmith Wks. 1890 IV. 310 The in- 
stinct of contempt, .towards literature was supported by the 
inelation of literature to the state. 1853 — Autobiog. 
Sk. Wks. 1857 1. 187 The utter irreladon, in both cases, of 
the audience to the scene . . threw upon each a ridicule not 
to be effaced. 1873 H. Spencer Study Sociol. xv. (ed. 6) 
363 The irrelation between such causes and such effects. 

Irrelative (iredati v), a. (sb.) [f. I It- 2 + Rela- 
tive. Cf. F. irrelatif (Littre).] Not relative ; 
without relations to each other, or to something 
else; unrelated, unconnected; hence, in Metaph.^ 
having no relations, absolute. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds 526 Continuance is alto- 
gether Extrin.ricall and Irrelative in respect of White. ^ 1666 
Boyle Orig. Formes tjr Qua/. (1667) *8 It seems evident, 
that they [colours, odours, etc.) have an absolute Being irre. 
laiive to Us. 1849-32 Owen in Todd*s Cyel, Anat. IV, BSx/a 
This endless succession and decadence of the Teeth . , illus- 
trate the law of Vegetative or Irrelative ReMtidon. xB5a 
F, Hall Re/ut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 230 The cognition 
which is given out as a constituent ofBrahm.T, Is irrelative 
to objects. x 852 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. § 26 (1875) 

89 The Relative is itself conceivable as such, only by 
opposition to the Irrelative or Absolute. 

b. Having no relation to or bearing on the 
matter in hand ; irrelevant. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hett. F, cxxxi, Lyllie.s Spin 

not I a strange Doctrine Irrelative ; but lately vrg’d ’Gainst 
Harrie’s Title. X78< Paley Mor. Philos, (ed. 21) I. 201 
Questions may be asked which arc irrelative to the cause. 
1849 Pendennis xxi, The widow’s answer lyas 

made up of a gfcat number of incoherent ejaculations, 
embrace.s, and other irrelative matter. 

C. dins. (See quot) 

x8zx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Irrelative, a term applied 
to any two chords which do not contain some sound common 
to both. 

B, sb. JMetaph. Something that has no relation. 
a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton (Ogilvie), This same mental 
necessity is involved in the general inability we find of con- 
struing positively to thought any irrelative. 

Irrelatively (ite-lativU), aiiv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2.] la an irrelative manner; witliout relation 
to some other thing or things. Const, ia, of. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love iv. (1700) 24 Consider’d ab- 
stractedly in itself and irrelatively to the rest. 1778 Char. 
in Ann. Reg. 157 note. Whenever the word sex is u.sed 
absolutely and irrelatively, it is always to be understood of 
xhz/emale. X823 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 93 Style 
has an absolute value . . irrelatively to the subject. Z8&4 
PusEV Lect. Daniel viH. 483 If asked irrelatively of .any 
context, ‘ what is the meaning of the words?’ 

Irrelativeness (iredativnes). [f. as prec. + 
-A'ESS.] The quality of being irrelative; want of ! 
relativitv. j 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (X667) 29 A flat or f 
dead irrelativcncss, in point of merit, in him to whom grace s 
is shewn or to be .shewn, in reference unto him that is sup- l 
posed to shew grace. \%7x Aihenceum 4 !^Iar. 27 j In this ! 
spirit loo we arc not concerned about vaguene.^ or irrelative- ! 
ncs-s ; we accept the volumes as a naturalist’s miscellany. > 

t Irrele’Iltin^, a. Obs. rare. [Ib--.] Not | 
relenting, unrelenting. ! 

x6x6 W. Forde Senu. 40 O death, how irrclcnling is thy 
heart 5 1636 FiTZ-CEFFRAV/A'^Tniw^/^r/. Wks. {i33x) 19^ 
Behold the irrelentiug sloier comes, 
t Irrole’ntlessly, adv. Obs. Used erroneously 
for Relentlessly. 

1624 Bp. Mount agu Immcd. Addr. *4 Hcc that can diuert 
or preuent a mbehiefe, will nol . . irxclcnilesly sec the dcM>. 
laijon of those, who arc indeed, .the receiucd ones of Cod. 

Irrelevance (irc'lfvans). [f. Ibuelevant ; see { 
•.tNCf.j The fact or quality of being irrelevant, 
want of pertinence; with an and //. an inelevant j 
remark, circumstance, etc. j 

^ 1847 L. Hunt A*. 111. xii. 3J7 All her wit ( 

It healthy ; 4II iu images eodre and appUcable throughout | 


— not palsy-stricken with irrelevance; 1872 SIinto Err, 
Prose Lit. i. i. 64 A second irrelevance foUled in upon ibc 
back of the first. 1873 ‘ F. Trafford ’ (Mrs. Riddell) Earl] 
Prom. n. 123, ‘ I am going away’, began Grace with ap. 
parent irrelevance. 

Irrelevancy (ire-liSansi). [f. as piec. : see 

-ANCY.] = prec. 

1802-1J Bentham Ration. Jndlc. E- U. (1827) IV. 576 In 
the following modes of collection . . the plague of irrelei-ancy 
is in a manner unknown. 1833 Lamb Elia, Pop. Fallacies ix, 
The utter and inextricable irrelevancy of the second [member 
of the question]. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm, i. (1S77) 7 'lb use 
the weapons of one of these societies against a sin or error in 
the other society, is a total irrelevancy and misapplication. 

Irrelevant (ire-ll'vant), a. [f. lu-2 + Rue- 
VANT : cf. OF. irrelevant legally inadmissible, not 
helping to an issue. [A frequent blunder is irrefa- 
lent.)} Not relevant or pertinent to the case; not 
to the purpose ; that does not apply : said orig. of 
evidence or arguments. 

Fallacy 0/ the irrelevant conclusion^Iguorniio ehrxhi\ 

see ICNORATION 3. 

1786 Burke IK Hastings Wks. XI. 453 All or most of w hich 
[depositions] ivere of an irregular and irrelevant nature, and 
not fit or decent to be taken by a British magistrate. 1789 
Belsham Ess. ll.xl.505 They are manifestly irrevalcnt, and 
totally foreign to the.. argument. 1799 Mrs. J. West T iiik 
of Times 1. 152 The above observation, .is. .irrelevant to ihe 
case before us. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. w.Poor Rclaiioiu,R Poor 
Relation, .is the most irrelevant thing in nature. _ 1838 Thirl- 
WALL Greece xxxii. IV. 239 He enters into a luslorj* of his 
early life, which .. is wholly irrelevant to the proper qutolion. 
1877 E. R, CoNDER Bas. Faith ii. 79 No accumulation of 
facts can establish an irrelevant conclusion. 1883 Lavi 
Rep. II Queen’s Bench Div. 595 The words complained of 
, .were irrelevant to the proceedings before the police couiL 

Hence IrreTovantly adv.^ in an irrelevant 
manner, not to the purpose. 

x8i8 in Todd. 2821 La.mb Elia Ser. i.All Fools Day, It 
will come in most irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable 
to the time of day, 1894 Chicago Advance 18 Jan., ‘ I sup- 
pose Mr. Morrison has returned she remarked, rather 
irrelevantly, os it seemed to Maud. ' 


Irrelievable (irflf-vab’l), a. [In- 2.] Not 
relievable, that cannot be relieved. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 67 Violent itnpressions,.upon 
the membranes of the Stomacn, which may introduce an 
irrelievable distemper In . , that part. 1797 F, H.urcravc 
Juridical Argts. 1. 16 Cros.s as we must confess the case to 
be, it is irrelievable. 1849 Kingsley Misc., A’ Devon II. 
266, 1 never think, on principle, of things so painful, and yet 
so irrelievable. 

Irreligiojx (irni*d 39 n). ^a. F. ( 10 - 

17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. irrt- 
li^idn-em (Apuleius), f. tr~ (Is--) + rcii^'bn^etn 
Religion.] 

1. ^Vant of religion; hostility to or disregard 
of religious principles ; irreligious conduct. 

2598 Florio, Irreltgione, irreligion. 16x3 Purqias Pd 
gjdmage (16x4) 51 By Noahs Curse it may appeare, .. that 
Cham was the first Author, after the Floud, of irrchgioit. 
1659^ Gentl. Calling (1696) 138 To a Christian lis ceiiain 
the irreligion of fighting a Duel would be the most infamous 
thing. 2732 Berkeley .<4 11. § 24 Nothing had® to 
vice so surely as irreligion. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) » • 
183 If laws are based upon religion, the greatest offence 
against them must be irreligion. . 
t 2 . A false or perverted religion. Obs. 

1302 Warner W/fL Eng. vni. xliii. (1612) 208 Hcnrie the 
Eight did happely Romes Irreligion ce.ase. 1634 biR -t* 
Herbf.rt Trazu 78 Passing by his irreligion and aJanu- 
metisme. 1653 E. ’Ferry roy. £. India 345 Each (sect oj 
Hindoos] differing from others very’ much in opinion about 
their irreligion. 

Irreli'gioxiisiu. [f. prec. + -isii.] A system 
of irreligion ; irreligious theory. 

1^3 Blachzti. Mag. LIV. 411 Ihe immoral schtwU of 
radicalism, irreligiomsm, and Anti-corn-Law Cobdenisui. 

Irreli'gionist. [f. as pre;^ + -ISI.] One 
who supports or practises irreligion ; a professed 
opponent of religion. 

.ff *779 Warqurton in Kilvert Select. (1841) ft Ibc arc* 
liglonist, with the malice to embarrass, and the religionisr, 
with the vanity of doing what no one was able to do bctorc, 
has been always forward In writing upon thi** subject.^ *977 
Recoil. S. Buck iii. xi8 Those only who were conhrnicd 
irreligionists. 1880 Sat. Rev. 26 June 820/x 
religionists, or irrcllgionists—if the term may be allowed-^ 
who had specially outraged the national sentiment and tnus 
incurred popular odium, - 

Tirrelrgionize, v. mnee-zvd, [f. as prec. + -nr..} 
Irans. To turn to irreligion, make incligious, 

2834 S. Wilberforck Lei. in Life II. 261 Romanirms a 
few, irrcHgioniring a inullitudc. , .. . 

t Irreligio’sity. Obs. [ad. latcL. 

Ids (Tcrt.), n. of quality f. hrehYtbsus 
LiGiot’s. Cf. OF. irreltgicusell 
ligiositd. It. in‘eligiosiid.\ The quality of tcnig 
irreligious; irreligiousness; irreligious conduct. 

^ X382WVCUF X Esdrasi. 52 The whichc [CodJ >nlo wramc 

is siirid vp on his folc, for ihcr irrcligiosiie [Vuig. 
irreligiositatem]. 1388 Allen Admonit. 14 A llungc. .11 
aboue all other kindes of irrcligiutiiy most doervemean 
.ionc.si nrocurcthc Gods vengeance. x6i2 T. Jami.s *. 
Dozvuf. 31 There is nol a Icvuii in all 
a smackc of imptetie, irrcHgiosiuc .. and M.achuvuua* 
Atlicismc, ^ 

Irreli^OUS (ir/li-d.^us), a. [ad.L.irre/tf^tut, 
f. <>- tIii-2) + reh'siisus Religious. Cf. F. tr>e- 
liStett-r (15-iCth c in Godef. 
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1 . Not religious ; hostile to or without regard for 
religion ; ungodly ; godless, a. Of persons, their 
actions, etc. 

1561 T. Norton Calvm's Inst. ir. 112 In all ages that ir- 
religious affectation of religion .. hath shewed and yet doth 
shew forth itself. 1563 Golding Coesar 158 It seldome or 
neuer chaunceth, that any man is so irreligious that he dareth 
. . hide any thyng that is so taken, 1659 D. Pell Jvtpr. 
Sea go Their vain, idle, irreligious, soul-damning, deboyst, 
and ungodly lives. X67X Milton Satnson 860 An irre- 
ligious Dishonourer of Dagon. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 70 ? n Irreligious men, whose short prospects are filled 
with earth, and sense, and mortal life. 1836 H. Rogers 
y. Howe vji. (1863) 188 The irreligious monarch ,, slept 
during the greater part of the sermon, 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola Proem, Learned personages . . maintained that 
Aristotle . . was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher. 1868 
’Zrowuiug BX\ x. 4^^ This is the man proves irre- 

ligiousest Of all mankind. 

b. iransf Of things: Showing a want of religion; 
at variance with religious principles. 

a 1^04 T. Brown Pleas. EphtUyiVs. 1730 1 . 109 Our posies 
for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 319 None of the irreligious falsities in stucco 
and paint that so generally disenchant all expression of 
worship in our city meeting-houses. 

f 2 . Believing in, practising, or pertaining to a 
false religion. 0 />s. 

x§7S-3s Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 378 That irre- 
ligious crew . . which fight for antichrist, for heresy, for 
popery. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. lax The issue of an Ir- 
religious Moore. 1613 W. Browne Skeph. Pipe iv, Cypresse 
may fade. .A herse *mongst irreligious rites be rangetf. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 193 Their Religion is austere (but 
irreligious), .some adore a Cow, others a Snake, other-some 
the Sunne. 

Irreligiously (irHi-d^asli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] In an irreligious manner ; in a way 
contrary to religion ; t in accordance with a false 
religion {obs^. 

. *57.7.^*’* ^^tdin^ePs Decades (1592) 117 Outward honour 
irreligiously exhibited to the true and verie God. c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 45 (rSio) 51 There is a small market, 
in former times irreligiously kept on the sabbath day, 
1769 Blackstone Comm. (1830) IV. iv. 52 If they keep any 
inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their houses, they for- 
feit to/, per month. 

Irreligiousness (irili-dgasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.'J The quality of being irreligious ; un- 
godliness; t adherence to a false religion {obs,'). 

\’Sni NorthbrookeZ?/««^ 6843) 92 Wilt Ood suffer them 
nonpunished that, .handle. .God's diuine mysteries with 
such vnreuerentnesse and irreligiousnesse? 1^43 Lightfoot 
Glean, Eee. (2648) Changing his Idolatry, and Irreligious- 
nesse for the worship of the true God. 1692 Locke 3nr/ Let. 
Toleration 392 (Seager) The ignorance or irreligiousness to 
be found amongst conformists— I lay not the blame of upon 
conformity. 2858 Doran Cri, Foots 26 He illustrates the 
irreligiousness of men. 

+ Irre'lishable, iz. Obs. rare~^. [lit--.] Not 
relishable, unpalatable. 

x6o8 Dav Law Trickes ii. (2881) 33 More irrelishable 
Then ore-dride Stock-fish. 

.Irrelu-ctant, Not reluctant ; 

willing. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) L 2 An irrelyctant and 
free assent to such truths as are the continual objects of our 
senses. 1852 Tail's Hag. XIX. 664 The torrent-fountains 
..Whose irreluctant streams supply A quick relief to lowlier 
woe. 

+ IrremaTkable, or. Obs. rare— K Also7inr-. 
(Ib- \ a. F, irreviarqttable (Cotgr,).] Not 
remarkable ; having no mark by which it may be 
distinguished ; unremarkable. 

1635 Capt. Fox North J^fsi 289 , 1 was in Latitude 61 d.57 m. 
and stood in close to this inremarkeable shore, and so alHhe 
land within this straight, may be called j for it is all shoring, 
or descending from the highest mountaine to the Sea. [In 
F. Smith Voy, Disc. (1748) 1 . 68, this Irremarkable Shore.] 
Irremeable (ire^m/jab*!, irz"mziabT), a. [ad. 
L. irremedbil'is, f. zV- (Ib- 2 ) + remedre to go back, 
return, f. re^ back + inedre to go, pass : see -able. 
In OF. irremeable (Godef.). Cf. permeable^ Ad- 
mitting of no return ; from, by, or through which 
there is no return. Now only poet. 

* 5 ^ J- Sanford tr. Agrippa's Fan. Aries 143 The 
countrie of the dead Is irremeable. x6xx Coryat Crudities 
464, 1 was for the time in a kinde of irremeable labyrinth. 
1697 Dryden pEneidvx. 575 The chief without delay Pass’d 
on, and took th’ irremeable way. 1715-20 Pope Iliad x\x. 
312 My three brave brothers, in one mournful day, All trod 
the dark irremeable way. 1767 Tohnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 3 Oct., 1 perhaps shall not be easily persuaded . . to 
venture myself on the irremeable road. r/dS HAWfCEswoRT/r 
tr. Tllimaque vii. (1784) 73 The irremeable waters of Styx 
..preclude for ever the return of hope. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 600 We shot after and sped Clear through the 
irremeable Symplegades. 

Hence Irre-meaWy adv., without possibility of 
return. 

180s T. Harral Scenct c/U/e II. 94 The time of remedy, 
as well as of prevention, was now iiremeably past. 
Irremediable (ir/mrdiabU), a. [ad. L. irreme^ 
didbildsy f. 2V- Q.vir't.'^’^remedidbilis Remediable: 
cf. F. irrimldiablc (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
remediable ; that does not admit of remedy, cure, 
or correction ; incurable ; irreparable. 

. r547_ J. Harrison Exhort, Scottes B ivii, Vexed with 
intestine waires .. to the irremediable mine and desolacion 
therof. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 99 Pure wine.. 


if a man doe mingle it with the juice of the said hemlocke, 
doth mightily enforce the poison thereof, and make it irre- 
mediable. x66o Jer, Taylor Dwt. Dubit. i. v, A person of 
a desperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable. 17x2 
Lady M. W. Montagu Ze/. W. Montagu 9 Dec., I know 
and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs. 1733 Johnson 
tr, Lobq's Foy, Abyssinia Pref., The reader will here find 
no regions cursed with irremediable barrenness or blest 
with spontaneous fecundity. 1801 A. Ran ken Hist. France 
1 . ir. i. 182 In irremediable diseases, says Cmsar, . . men are 
sacrificed as victims by the Gauls. 1863 Pusey Truth Eng. 
Ch. 6a The conquest of Constantinople . . made the schism 
of the Greeks irremediable. 

Hence Irreme'dlableness, the quality of being 
irremediable. 

<2x6x4 L)o.nnb Biadai/aroc (1644) ^‘7 Such faults as are 
greatest, either in their owne nature, or in an irremediable- 
nesse when they are done. 1798 Malthus Popul. lii. iL 
(1806) IL T05 The irremediableness of marriage, as it is at 
present constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into this state. 

Irremediably (ir/m2“diabli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h-LY2.j In an irremediable manner or degree; 
so as not to admit of remedy, cure, or correction. 

1624 Donne Devotions, etc. 565 A relapse proceeds with a 
more violent dispatch, and more irremediably, because it 
finds the country weakned. X755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 IV. IZ4 Thus they . . are deplorably gay, till they are 
irremediably undone. 1841 Emerson Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) IL 272 Is it so irremediably bad? 
f Irre*inediles3, a. Obs, Used erroneously for 
Remediless. 

1600 W. \Vatson Decacordon (1602) 230 The most dan- 
gerous, infectious, and . . irremedilcsse poyson. c 1630 Straf- 
ford in Browning Life (1891) 70 It is irremediless, and 
therefore must be yielden unto. 1665 Evelyn Mem. (1857! 
IIL 150 Upon these irremediless assaults. 1675 Brooks (?«>/</. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 108 This despair i.s..an effect occasioned 
by the sinners view of bis Irremediless, woeful condition. 

tlrreme'dions, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. lB-24. 
L. remedium Remedy + -ous.] Without remedy. 
Hence + Irretne'dlonsly adv. 

X659 Heyliu Ccrtavien Epist. 268 Jeroboham . . thereby 
plagued them irremediously. .into the heavy anger and dis- 
pleasure of the Lord their God. 

Irreme’mberable, a. rare. [In- 2.] That 
cannot he rememWei I 

X83Q W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 179 The same hero is 
repeatedly.. abandoned, and returned to, with confusing : 
and irreinemberable alternation. 

Irremissible (iriini-stb’l), a. Also 6 inre-, 
7-9 erron. irrentisaablo. [a. F. irrlmissible (12.^4 
in Hatz.-D.-tnn.), ad. L. irremissibil-is, f. ir- (Ik- 2 ) 

+ remissibilis Remissible.] Not remissible; for 
or of which there is no remission. 

a. That cannot be forgiven ; unpardonable. 

X4X3 Piisr., Senate (Ca.xton) il. Ii. (xSw) 54 He is entatched 

with synne irremys-syble. 150* Ord. Crysien Men (W. de 
W. 1^06) ir. V. 103 These .vi. maner of synnes beforesayd be 
sayd inremyssyble. 1543 Becon Nesv Year's Ci/iiw Early 
[yks, (Parker Soq) 330 Only the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.. is irremlssible and never forgiven. <2x656 Hales 
Tracts (1677) 22 Many would conclude there is a sin for 
which we may ftot pray; first, because it is inremissable. 
<2x797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Il (1847) III. i. 19 Those, 
who, two years ago,lay under the irremissible crime of being 
Tories. 183X-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist. xix. (1845) 406 The 
heavier and more atrocious sins, such as apo.stasy, murder, 
and adultery, were considered.. to be irremissible. 

b. That cannot be remitted as an obligation or 
duty ; unalterably obligatory or binding. 

2631 R. Byfielu Doctr. Sabb. 32 Sanctification indis- 
pensable, irremissable 10 any man. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
IL iv. 286 The kings of Tunis shall pay to the kings of 
Spain an irremissible annual Tribute of six Horses and 
twelve Falcons. 1838 Neto Monthly Mag. LIV. 167 The 
hlufti reminded the young prince of this irremissible cere- 
mony, which the Dey himself never presumed to violate. 
1892 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Their irremissible duties to 
their own countr3Tnen. 

Hence Irxeznissibi'lity, Irrexni’ssibleness, 
the quality or condition of being irremissible; 
unpardonableness. 

x6i2-z5 Bp. Hall Ccntempl., N. T. iii, iii, That dreadful 
sentence of the irremissiblcncsse of that sinne unto death. 
17x0 Brit. Apollo II. Quarterly No. 2.8/2 TTie Irremissible- 
nessofSins after Baptism. 1847 Ld. Lindsay C/ir.Wr/ L30 
'The frequent practice of postponing baptism to manhood, 
from belief in the plenary remission of sins at baptism, 
and the quasi irremissibiUty of sin after it. 1895 H. C, G. 
Moule Veni Creator 21 Some further light is thrown on 
this irremissibility by the fact that the Gospel is seen In 
Scripture as the final message of divine niercj’. 

Irremi'ssibly, [f. prec, + -ly2 ,] in an 
iiremissiWe way; xeithout possibiJity of remission 
or pardon. 

1491 Caxton Vitas /Vi/n(W. de W, 1495) it. 3023/1 So 
many myserable soules; whiche ben..soq yrremyssybly 
loste .and dampned. 16^ Howell GiraJJfi's Rev. Naples 
98 Whoever was foimd upon the streets should die irrc- 
mlssibly without merc>'. X738 Wardurton Dro. Legat, 1 . 
448 Punishment irremissibly pursued the Transgressor. 2824 
SoCTHEV Bk. 0/ Ch. (184X) 508 Eight heresies were made 
punishable with death upon the first offence, unless the 
offender abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. 
2^2 Blacksu. Mag. CLL 432/2 That hour was known to 
have irremlssably sounded. 

t Irremi-asion. Obs. rare—\ [Ie- 2 .] The 
fact of not being remitted ; non-remission, 
xzx^sz Dosse Srrju. xxxr. ,47 ‘It shall not bclbrgjven 
It is not, it cannot be forgiven: It is anirremission, it is not 

an irremisslblenesse. 


Xrrexui'SSivet [lu-^.] Characterized 

by being without remission ; unremitting. 

18x7 CoLEBiDcp Blog. Lit. 149 This power, first put in 
action by the^ will and understanding, and retained under 
their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, control, 

t Irremi’ttaUle, a. Obs. rare. [Ib- Not 
capable of being remitted ; = Ikbemissible. 

_ 1587 Holinshed Chron. 1 . Hist. Scot. 463/2 The first doth 
intreat of the sinne against the Holie-ghost, which they call 
irremittable or vnto death. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. \i. 
399 Against which irremittable sin, Seneca. . thus counsels us. 

Irremovable (irfmzPvab’l), a. (sb.) Also 6 
•mooueable, G -9 -moveable, 

1 . Not removable ; incapable of being removed 
or displaced; not subj'ect to removal. 

*5^ J» Dickenson Grccxie in Cone. (1878) 1^9 Left on her 
bruised limmes for lasting monument the irremooueable 
characters of his barbarous crueltie. 1598 Yonc Diana 123, 
1 onely wish I may haue harbour and entertainment there, 
where my irremooueable and infinite loue is so firmely 
placed. ^ 1665 Hooke Microgr. 25 Finding in it several 
difficulties almost irremovable. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) I, 359 bet us considerfrom whence they [perplexities] 
generally arise, and perhaps we shall find them not lire- 
moveable. x8si Sir F. Palcrave Norm. ^ Eng. I. 172 
Faith failing through irremovable Ignorance. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Doji, Der. 1 . 303 An ominous irremovable guest. 

b. IncapAible of being displaced from office or 
position ; permanent. 

1648 ftliLTON Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 243/1 The right of 
birth or succession can be no privilege in nature, to let 
a tyrant sit irremovable over a nation freeborn. 1753 Ld. 
CoBHAM in H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //(1847) 1 . v. 135 The 
Parliament could not be dissolved, but by an irremovable 
Council. 1832 tr. Sis7nondIs Ital. Rep. v. 119 A b(xiy of 
judges, numerous, independent, and irremovable. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 253 As long as he performed 
the obligations required of him, the Emphyteuta was irre- 
moveable. 

•f 2 . Incapable of being moved ; immovable, in- 
flexible. lit. cxidjig. Obs. 

X597 A. M. tr. Gjiillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. loji With the 
tonge tiede, and with irremoveable eyes. 1603 K.volles 
Hist. Turlis (1621) 323 These are the irremovable stones 
and surest sement. x6ix Shaks. IVtni. T. iv. iv. 518 Hee’s 
irremoueable, Resolu’d for flight. 2822 Lamb Elia Scr. l 
ChimtieypSwecpcrs^ There he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable. 

B. sb. One who cannot be removed ; one whose 
position is permanent. 

^ 2848 Lewis Left. (1870) 283 A Bill making vagrants and 
irremovables a union charge. 2895 Cmcago Advance 
X Aug. 151/t The English Xords have been called the 
incapable irremovables. 

Hence ZrremovabPUty, Irremo’vablcness, the 
quality of being irremovable. 

z6io "DoiXtiB Pseudonfiar/yr x. 2^6 These Canons., cannot 
preuaile $0 much vpon our consciences, as to imprint and 
worke such a[n] .. irremoueablenessc from them. 2828 
Webster, Irremovability. 2858 Times 29 Noy. 4/x He 
defended, .the principle of judicial irremovability. 2893 
Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. Society ix. 267 Irremovability 
from the soil of some particular area. 

Irremo'vably, adv. [f. prec. -h -ly 2.] in an 
ir^emov.^ble manner; immovably; without capa- 
bility of, or liability to, removal. 

1660 Evelyn AVtwyh Bn/ssels Misc. Writ. (1823) 202 But 
above all, so firmly and irremoveably fixed to the profession 
of the true Protestant religion. x8sx Fraser's Mag. XLllI. 
391 The dead jaws being irremoveably locked to the body of 
the conquerors. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Ct. vii. vi. (1872) II. 
303 This Serene Lady stands like a fateful monument irre- 
movaWy in the way. 

Irremo'val. rare—^, [Ib- -.] * Absence of re- 
moval.* 

2847 in Craig. 1856 in Webster. 
t Irremo'ved, a. Obs. rare. [In- 2 .] Not 
removed, unmoved. 

1622 Peacham Compl, Gent. x. (1634) 87 Some aged Oake 
. .stands firme, and irremoved cleavc-s Vnto the Kocke. 

Irremu’nerable, a. rare. [la- 2.] That 
cannot be remunerated, rewarded, or repaid. 

1623 CocKERAAf, Irre/uuuerable, not to be rewarded, sjn 
in Bailey. 2822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 372 Ur. 
Thompson, to whose indefatigable zeal the profession is 
under an irremunerablc obligation. 

tlrremu'nerated, a. Obs. rare. [In- 2 ] 
Not remunerated ; imremunerated. 

a 2648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (16S3) 358 Lest the Court 
of Rome should think themselves irremunerated for their 
pain. 1652 Raleigh's Chest 323 No evil sliall remain un- 
revenged, nor good irremunerated and unrewarded. 

Irre'nderable, tz. rare. [Ir--.] Incapable 
of being rendered or expressed in another language. 

1879 J. D. Long AEneid p. v. And y<:t, because of its lare, 
though irrenderable, sweetness of versification,., the ^Eneid 
is an immortal poem. 

IrrenewaMe, a. rare. [Ir- -J Not renew- 
able ; that cannot be renewed. 

_ 1888 Harped s Mag. Nov. 963/2 The hope of renewing an 
irreneu’able experience. 

't'lrrenitible, a. Obs. rare. + remtible, 

f. L. reniti to stniggle against, resist; see -ble.] 
Not to be struggled against or withstood. 

Apparently the word intended here, though in both in- 
stances printed irreuitahle. , , , , .. 

2605 Chapman All Fools v. K, To conclude for there force 
if is trrenstihie (printed irreuitablch for were they not i/xe- 
nitible, then might e>'ther prowme.ssc of person scciue a 
man, or wisedome preuent ara [■= them}. 
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+Irreil0WIied, a- Ohs. rare. [In--.] Not 
renowned ; without renown or fame ; unrenowned. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il L 23 To slug in slouth and sensual! 
delights, And end their dales with irrenowmed shame. 
Jrre21imcia<ble (ir/nr'nsiab’i), a. rare^^, 
[lu- -.] That cannot be renounced. 

1890 Sai. Rev, 2 Aug. 128/1 The noble, the inspiring, 
the irrenunciable mission of commerce amongst African 
tribes. 

Irrepair (ir/pe-su). rare, Unrepaired 

state ; = Disbepaib. 

1822 CoDBETT Rur. Rides (18S6) I. 20X The whole is 
falling into a state of irrepair, 1830 Ibid. (1885) II. 302 The 
cathedral is in a state of disgraceful irrepair and dvsfigure- 
meat. 1884 Fortn, Rev. Mar. 350 Leasehold tenure, .led to 
the supply of poor, mean, and rotten habitations, _ and it 
had almost of necessity permitted them to fall into irrepair 
in the latter years of the lease. 

Irrepai-rable, a. Now rare. [Ib- That 
cannot be repaired, 

1 . Too far decayed to be repaired; past repair, 
1722 Lo/id. Gas. No. 611S/3 The Houses., are irrepair- 
able. 

t 2 . Of loss, damage, etc. =next. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley xx.le Roy's Interch, Var. Things 126 b, 
Whose losse would be almost itrepairable, 16*4 Raleigh 
Hist. Il^or/diiu (1634)129 To the utter dishonour of Sparta, 
.md the irrepairable losse of all her former greatness. 1679 
Penn Addr. Frot. ii. 188 That Deceit is irrepairable. 1753 
Moji No. 27, 7 To the irrepairable loss of these poor orphans. 
Irreparable (ire*parabT),a. Also 5 irreper-, 
7 inreparable, [a. F. irreparable (i 2th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm. ; inrep’ 15th c. in Littre), ad. L. irrepard- 
bil’is^ f. rV- (IB- 2^ + repardbilis ^pabable.] Not 
reparable; that cannot be rectified, remedied, or 
made good. 

a Z420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ, 2082 Dethe by thy dethe 
bathe harme irreperable unto us done. 1330 Palsgr. 316/2 
Irreparable, nat able to be recovered, irreparable. x6to 
Shaks. Temp. v. !• 240 Irreparable is the lasse, and patience 
Sales, it is past her cure. 2631 CeUslina xv. 264 O incurable 
destruction t O inrreparable losse ! 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Rib. II. § 89 Before he could arrive with the Army, that 
infamous, irreparable Rout at Newbum was fall'n out. 
2769 Robertson Chas.V^"^. III. 247 The breach, instead 
of being closed, was widened and made irreparable. 2822 
Ld. Byso.n in Four C, Eng. Lett. 485, I pass through town 
to repair my irrep.irable affairs. 2888 A K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors Ivt It is an irreparable injury which 1 shall 
never forgive, 

b. Incapable of being repaired; ^Ibbepaib- 
ABLE I. ?Obs. 

277a Hist. Rochester 99 [The buildingl being judged 
irr parable. 

Hence Xrxe^paxabi'lity, 2 rre*parableness, the 
quality of being irreparable. 

2727 Bailey voi. II, Irreparablencss. 2768 Sterne Sent, 
youru, (2778) II. 245 {Fragment) The simple irreparability 
of the fragment. 2839 Ladv^ Lytton Chevelcy (ed. 2) if, 
il. 50 She felt the premeditation of the insult, the hopeless- 
ness, the irreparableness of the injury. 2832 Gallenca 
Italy in 1848 i. 20 Italy had been made aware of the 
enormity and irreparablencss of her loss. 

Irre’paraTjly, a<*'. [f. pree. + -I<y 2.] In nn 
irreparable manner, so as to be beyond reparation 
or remedy. 

254s Jove Esp. Dan. vii. (R.), Most cruelly to persecute 
Cryslcs chirche and to destroye vtterly and irreparably the 
lewes poHc^'e for euer. <^1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 209 
Wc arc weighed down, swallowed up, irreparably. 1769 
Robertson Chas. K, ix. (1796) III. 256 An event happened 
which widened the breacli irreparably. 1839 Miss Mitford 
in L’Esirange Li/e III. viL looThcMginning of this letter is 
irreparably defaced. 2884 Church l>acon\\. 125 His sudden 
and unexpected fall, so astonishing and so irreparably 
complete. 

Inepa'ssa'ble, a. rare. [In--; cf. F. irri- 
fassable (Cotgr.).] Tliat cannot be passed .ag.ain. 

2384 Hudson Dtt Bartas' Judith vi. 250 He had past 
already.. Of istyx so black the flood irrepassablc. x86o 
Borrow Sleeping Bard^fy It is called the irrepassablc wall, 
for when once you have come through you may abandon all 
h^c of returning. 

Irrepealable (ir/pf-lab’l), a. [In--.] In- 
c.'ipablc of being repealed or annulled ; irrevocable. 

1633 Prvnne H istrtomastije i. vi. Chorus 568b, Let us 
henceforth p,TSsc on incpealable sentence of condemnation 
against all popul^tf Stagc-playc.s. 2<^ Sir E. Derixg Sp. 
on Relig. vii. Div, Let. .this inhibitory Statute. .stand., 
irrepealable. 27x0 Managers' Pro * Con i8 The irrepealable 
.•\ct of Union, 2876 Const, Colorado in Br>’cc Anier, 
Comnr.o. (i8£3) IL App. 628 An ordinance .. shall be irre- 
peabablc until the indebtedness therein provided for shall 
nave been fully paid. 

Hence Zrzopealabl'Uty, Zrrepea’lableness, the 
quality of being irrepc.'ilablc ; Irrepea’lably adv., 
in an irrepealable manner. 

2653 Gauoln Hicrasp. 120 .\!1 degreesof excommunication, 
and censures are irrcpcalably trantsacted^ by them. 2^3 
R. L’Estbange Olservator Defended 3 Written and enacted 
irrcpealably in her Magna Cnarta. 2828 Weilster, /rrr* 
p(al.\bility,..lri (Pealablcness. 1829 H. Murray .V*. 

IL HI. iii. 365 So me., political terms, as Gubernatorial Irrc- 
pcalalility. 

t Irropo’ntablo, <7. Ohs, rare. [Ib--*] That 
cannot be repented of. 

2633 pRYNNS Histrioniasiix 380 Who then would ingage 
his souic u;^n such irrecoverable irrcpcniable \niispr. xrre- 
ixniiable] sins as thcie? 

Irropo'ntance. rare. [Ib—.] Absence of 
rcjjcniancc ; non-rcpcntancc. 


2607 Schol. Disc. agsl. Antichr. ii. Lc. 214 With manifest 
shewe of vnbeliefe, or irrepentrmce. ^ 1648 Bp. Hall Cent, 
Sel. Tit. § 47 There are some dispositions blameworthy in 
men, which are yet, in a right sense, holily ascribed unto 
God; as unchangeableness and irrepentance. Month 

June 583 The young man both in his fall and his irrepentance 
sins necessarily because Adam sinned. 

Irrepe'ntant, a. rare. [Ib-2.] Not re- 
pentant ; impenitent. 

2383 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (2882) 99 He might . . haue 
died irrepentant or vtterly desperate to his euerlasting de- 
struction. a 2625 Boys IFhs. (1630) 274 A sinner irrepentant 
is like the sow wallowing In dirt and mire. Ibid.^ Every 
man irrepentant without faith and feeling of hts sinnes is 
dead. 

Hence Irrepe'ntant^ adv.f without repentance, 
impenitently. 

a 2632 Donne Serm. Iv. 550 They shall . . sin as their 
neighbours sin and fall as they fall, irrepentantly . .irrecover- 
ably. x6^ tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 133 Having offended, 
land that irrepentantly) the Just authority of all divine and 
humane rights. 

Irreplaceable (iriplJ‘*sab’l), a. [Ib- 2.] Not 
replaceable; that cannot be replaced, a. Not 
liable to be restored or paid back, irredeemable, 
b. Of which the loss cannot be supplied, or the 
place filled by an equivalent. 

2807 W. Taylor in Asm. Rev. V. 293 Almost the whole 
mass of revenue Is . . funded, and irreplaceable. 2842 Mrs, 
Carlyle Lett. I. 150 The desire to replace to me the irre- 
placeable. 2884 Nonconf. ^ Indep. xi Dec. 1181/3 An in- 
v.aluable and irreplaceable colleague. 2883 Times 23 June 
9 place where these invaluable and irreplaceable treasures 
will oe safe. 

t Irreple'gia'ble, a. Law. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
irreplegiiibil-is, f. ir- (Ib- 2) + replegiabilis, {. re- 
plegid-re to Repledge.] = Irkeplevisable. 

[2283 .Act 13 Edvj. /, c. 2 Kt si iterato Ule qui replegiaverit 
fecerit defaltam vel alia occasione adjudicetur retuxnum 
districcionis jam bis replegiate, remaneat districcio ilia im* 
perpetuum irrepleglabills.] 

2338 Act Comm. Council 28 Sept, in Stow Surv. (1754) L 
I. xi. 48/1 It shall be lawful for the said Constable . . to dis- 
train for the same Offence, and to retain the same irrepleci* 
able, 26x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 3S.A man may milke 
a Cow that hee hath by returne irreplegtable. And that is 
for the necessity. 2696 Phillifs (ed. 5), Irrepiegiable, that 
may not, or ought not by Law to be replevied, 'or set at 
large upon Sureties. 

Irrepleviable (iriple-viab’l), a. Law. [ad, 
med.L. irrepleviabil-is, f. »V- (Ib- 2 ) + repleviabil-is 
Repleviable.] =ne.\t. 

2^3 transl. Act 23 Edw. /, c. 2 If he that repleuicd make 
deiaut agayne, or for an other cause retourne of the dystres 
beyn^ now twyse repleuied be awarded, the distres sbal 
remame irrepleuiable. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Irrepievi- 
able^ or Irreplevisable^ that may not, or ought not by Law 
to be replevied, or sec at large upon Sureties. 2883 lyhar- 
ion's Law Lex. (ed. 7), Irrepleviable^ or Irsvpievisable, 

Irreplevisable (ir/ple-vizab’l), a. Law. [f. 
In- 2 + Replevisablb.] Not replevisable ; that 
cannot be replevied or delivered on sureties. 

1622 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 10 To 
disireyn vppon any his own Lands, and to hold yt irreple* 
vizable till 1 was paid. 2622 Calljs Stat. Sciuers (1647) 248 
Although, .a return irreplevisable was awarded to the I^^rd 
or Avowant, yet he cannot sell this Distresse, nor work 
them, a 2676 HALE/fw/. Placii, Cor. 11. xv. (2736) IL 229 
Those that were irreplevisable at common law. 2822 New 
Monthly Mag, 1 . 182 ^ Atine avcria carucx capta in vetifo 
namio sint irreplegibilia’f that is to say, ‘whether beasts 
of the plough taken in withernam oxc irreplevisable'. 

t Irrepli’able, <t. Obs. rare—', [f. Ib -2 + 
Reply v. + -able.] Admitting of no reply. 

2632 J, Hay\vard ir, Biondis Eromena 6 Having heard 
his Lords irrepliable reasons, without any more adoe went. 

IrrepoTtablo, a. rare. £ 1 r--.] Not report- 
able; that cannot be reported. 

2890 Harper's Mag. Jan. 322/1 The consequences flowing 
from this situation.. arc simply irreportable. 

t Irrepo'scible, a. Obs. rare"’^. [ad. L. irre- 
poscibil’is that cannot be demanded back (ApuL), 
f. ir- (Ib--) + reposcire to demand back : see -ible.] 

1636 Blount Clossogr.^ Irreposcible^ that cannot be re- 
quired again. 

t Irreprehe*ndable, a. Obs. rare^K [f. 

Ill- ~ + IxErilEUENDADLE.] = IllREPBEHENSIBLE. 

2397 A.M. Xx.Guillemeait s Fr.Chirurg, 2 b/a Hippocrates 
havinge published his knowledge, shaioe irreprchendablc, 
and of all men admired. Ibid. 51 b/i Cerlaync limes of the 
ycarc, which arc irre^rehendable. 

Jrrepreliensible (irepr/hemsib^l), a. Now 
rare, [ad. late L. irreprehestsibifis. f, ir- (Ib- -) 
+ reprehens-, ppl. stem of reprekend^re to Repbe- 
I]£>'D ; see -ible, and cf. F. irrdpr^hensibU (14th c. 
in Ilatz.-Darm,).] Not reprehensible or blame- 
worthy ; not liable to blame or reproof ; irreproach- 
able. 

^ 2382 Wyclif z Thn. Hi. 2 It bihoueth a byschop for to be 
irieprchensyblc {gloss or withoute r^iouej, and the hose- 
bondc of 00 wyf. 2^1 T. HoKio'n Calvin's Irut. iiL 305 
Hysjugement which is in tlcdc lust and iireprchcn&ible but 
alM incomprehensible. 2390 Swinburne Testaments 7 The 
definition remaineth irreprcbcnsiUc. 2636 Earl Mqsu. 
Advt./r, Pamass. 266 A man as excellent for Learning, 
.T< for his plain-dealing, and sincerity of an irr«)rehcnsiblc 
life, X702 Vanbrucii False Friend 1. L 25 , 1 prolcss..a rno^t 
perfect knowledge of men and mannen. Yours, gracious 
sir, .. are not irreprehcnsiblc. 1848 IL Turnbull Pulpit 
Orators France Sj You ought to have been »lrict and irre- 
prcheaiible in your compliance with the dictates cf reason. 


IRREPRODUCIBLE. 


Irxeprehea- 


Hence Irzeprehe'nsibleness, 
sibly adv. 

2622 Cotgr., irreprehensibiement, irreprehendbly, blame, 
lesly, vnreprouably. 2656 Hobbes 6 Lessons iiL Wks. ifi.- 
VII. 241 He defined the same proportion irrepreheaably! 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Irreprckensiblencss. 

Irrepresentable (irepr/zentab'!), a, [Ir- 2.] 
Not representable ; incapable of representation. 

1673 H. More App, Antid. Idol. 4 To set up such a Sjtb- 
bolical pr^ence..to represent God, who is irreprcseniablc 
as being infinite in Maj«iy and Greatness.. <1 2699 Stil- 
LiNGFLEET (J.), God’s irrepresentable nature doth hoM 
against making images of God. 28x7 Coleridge Biog, 
Lit. 1. xii. 278 They take., the words irrepresentable 
and impossible in one and the same meaning. 2827 De 
Quincky in Blackw. Mag. XXL 17 Progressive actions, as 
such, are irrepresentable by painting. 2836 Ferrier Inst. 
Metaplu xin. vi. 3x3 No inodel whatever of matter per st 
being presentable to us in knowledge, the material universe 
per se must for ever remain absolutely irrepresentable byus 
m thought. 

Hence Irrepxese'ntableness. 

1673 H. hloRE App. Antid. Idol. 28 Whether the doing 
Divine worship towards the Image of Christ violates the 
irrepresentableness of the Godhead or no. 

Irrepressible Ciripre*sibT), a. (sb.) [f. Ir-2+ 
Repress + -ible. Cf. F. irrepressible (adm. Acad. 
1878).] Not repressible ; that cannot be repressed, 
restrained, or put down ; irrestrainable. (Of per- 
sons, often more or less humorous.) 

28x8 in Todd. 2828 Carlyle 5«r?/j(i8jr2) Il.sim- 
pelled by the expansive movement of his own trrepres.sib]e 
soul. 2830 HERscHEL.S‘///f/. Nat, Phil. j47 That irrepressible 
thirst after knowledge, which in minds of the highest order, 
supplies the absence both of external stimulus and oppor- 
tunity. 2848 C. Bronte J. Eyre vii. (1873) 57 Irrepres- 
sible yawns attested her weariness. 2^78 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage^ 4 Wherever a ship could penetrate, .there we find 
these ubiquitous, these irrepressible Piiocnicians. 1879 
Daily Tel. 27 June, The speeches were delivped amid tnc 
tumultuous and often unseemly uproar of the .irrepressible 
undergraduates. 2894 H. Gardener Unojf. ^Patriot 278 
Shiloh bad p.issed into history, and Grant was '^famous ! 

One more milestone in the devious road was past. One 
more reef was taken in the irrepressible conflict. \ 

B. sb. An irrepressible person. \ 

2890 Pall Mall G. 25 July 3^2 Love is always the poet's 
test. Note the original way in which these irrepressibles 
essay it. ‘diner. Missionary Sept. 304'^The.. 

boy being one of tho:>e irrepressibles who find it difficult to 
sit still. 

Hence Irrepressibl*Ut7, Zrreprd’ssibleneas, 
the quality of beinij irrepressible. 

2867 Pall Mall G. z Mar. 5 Hfs irrepressibility rises to 
something like heroism. 2873 Mrs. ^Iacquoid My Slfiy 
lLxx.308 Any irrepressibleness or impulsiveness, .had beet 
smiled at as ignorance and rawness. 'i 

Irrepressibly (ir/pre‘slbli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an irrepressible manner or degree, j 
1856 in Webster. 2862 S. Lucas Secularla 209 The 
Americans . . thrived irrepressibly through ' a salutary 
neglect*. 2B76 Bancroft Hist. (J. S. 11. xxiv. 118 Tht 
sentiment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong tu. 
his bosom. 

Irrepre’ssive, a. rare. [f. Ir-2 + Repbes- '; 
sive: see-iVE.] = Iebepbessible. ; 

1856 Mbs. Browning Aur. Leigh m. 882 That pathelic ^ 
vacillating roll Of the infant body. .At which most women's . 
arms unclose at once With irrepressive instinct. 

f Irrepre-vable, a. Obs. rare—’', [f. Ie -2 + 

Repkevable.] = Ibeepeovable. 

c 1440 Protnp. Pant, Irrepreuable, irrepreheitsihilis. 

t Irreproa’ch. Obs. rare. zVbsence ‘ 

of reproach. 

*793 Roberts Looker.on No. 49 pa^Thc only place 
where 1 can have that with innocence and irrcproacn. ^ ; 

Irreproachable (irfprjn-ijab’l), a. [a. F. ; 
irriprochable (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ir- (IR- -) ' 
+ riprochable Repboacuable.] Not reproachable ; 1 
not open to reproach or blame ; free from blame, ; 
faultless. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett.piaX. I.) 300 '1 he dis- 
grace of so irreproachable a Minister. 1664 Lvecvn 
Architects Arcnit. in Frearfs Archit. iiS An exact and ; 
irreproachable Piece of Architecture. 174* tr. D'Argens , 
Chinese Lett, xxyxu 272 This Man, whose Bcha>MOur was 
always irreproachable. 1897 Mary Kingsley /K. W/r/r<2 305, . 

1 found an exceedingly neat, well-educated M 
gentleman in irreproachable English garments, and with ■ 

irreproachable, but slightly florcatc, EnglLh language. 

Hence Irreproaoliabi'Uty [F. irriprochalnltU 
(1791 ill Hatz.-Darm.)]; Irreproa’chabloness, 
the quality of being- irreproachable. 

1828 Webster, Irreproaehableness, the quality or state of 
being not repro.achabfc. 1833 T. Hooic Parson s Ipxu. i. u a 

A noble lady, .satisfied of t^ irrcproachalility of her con- 
duct. 2879 Fahrak St. Paul IL s:o The 

on which St. Paul insUt-s are irrcproachablcnes-S |aithrul 

domestic life. 1890 H. S. Meubiman f 

Bristling with the consciousness of her o«n ucaruouc 

irrcproachabillty. 

Irreproachably (ir/jprna-iJablO.dtfy- t'-P'''" 

+ -lyl(] In an irrepro.achable raamicri in u 
manner above 
2705 Addison . 

says the Monk, me Dear iivu 

(amts J/mc. Jc .Maulcx n. .22 He '‘-‘J " 

irreproachably polhe. 1881 M.isS Hkadlon A / . 


ivc reproach or blame. 

ON ftafy, Suitzer/aaJ 496 From 
' the bear liv’d irrcp.cAcloibly. iSio 11. 


Daphne.. behaved irreproocliabJ)’ :i 1 

Izxeproducible (ir/pr^Hli/rsIb 1), a. H * 'J 
Not reproducible; incapable of Icmu reproduced. 


IRBEPRODTTCTIVE. 
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IRRESOLUTION-. 


1868 Sat. Rev. 26 Dec. 824/1 The deadness of his expression 
is irreproducible in words. 1883 Fortn. Ret*, i Aug. 277 
These phenomena [are] irreproducible. 

Irreproductive (ir/prfjdzj-ktiv), a, [In--.] 

Not reproductive ; not capable of reproducing. 

Irreproductive function a reproductive function 

of order zero. 

Irreprovable (iripr;r-vab’l), a. [Ill- 2.] 

1 , Not reprovable or blameable ; undeserving of 
reproof; blameless, irreproachable. Now 
1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Imitatione iv. v. 268 Shewe 
thy selfe irreprouable and withoute defaute. i6oz R. John- 
son ICingd. Sf Counmv. (1603) 95 The Turk in all his 
attempts against Hungerland hath used irreprovable judge- 
ment. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 8q Divines of 
irreproveable life. 1755 Young Centaur iu wks. 1757 IV. 
744 An induigent Providence has ahandantiy provided us 
with irreproveable pleasures. 1838 W. B. Whitmarsh 
Faui. Prayers 168 That all the . . actions . . may be pure, 
holy, and irreproveable in thy sight. 

f 2 . That cannot be disproved or confuted j irre- 
futable. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ausiv. 453 b, Where be those 

irreproveable Testimonyes, and undeceivable examples, 
whereupon you crake so lustely?^ 1646 Sir T. Brownr 
Pseud. Ep. I. iii. ii In some Christian Churches, wherein is 
presumed an irreproveable truth. 

Hence Irrepro’vableness. 

«7S in Ash. 1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Irrepro'vaoly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in an 
irreprovable manner. 

*599 Broughton's Let. v. i6 He hath walked irreproueably 
before God and men. 1815 G. Sandys Trav. 159 To live 
chastly, irreproveably, and in word and deed to shew them- 
selves worthy of such a dignity, 
t Irre’ption. Obs, [ad. late L. irreptidn-cniy 
n. of action from irrepere to creep in or on.] 
Creeping or stealing in, stealthy entrance. 

1598 Ord. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Elio, (Parker 
Soc.) 680 The irreption of those undermining vermin the 
Priests and Jesuits covertly sent in. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. II. Disc. ix. 122 By continuall watchfulnesse, we 
shall lessen the inclination, and account fewer sudden irrep- 
tions. 

Irreptitious (irepti-Jas), a. [f. L. irrepi-j ppl. 
stem oCirrepere (see prec.) + -iTious.] Character- 
ized by creeping in or having crept in, esp. into 
a text. 

1873 Castell Let. in Nichols Lit, Anecd. x%tk C. IV. 695 
The first [text] he illustrates, Esa. ix. i where all condemn 
Trie as irreptitious. x68o H. Doowell Two Lett. (1691) 7 
Where it [this design] is irreptitious and by way of surprize. 
x868 Contenip. Rev. IX. 283 Omit ov^/i/xcuf which contradicts 
Micah, and is irreptitious from preceding aiSov. 

t Irrepu^gna-ble, «. Ods. [f. In- “ + Re- 
PUGNABEE, or a. Ot. irrepugnable (15th 0. in 
Godef.).] That cannot be fought against or re- 
sisted; irresistible. 

1578 Banister Hiit. Man i. 9 Sited in most eminent 
perilles, and as it were in the forefront of irrepugnable 
damages. 1632 Lithgow Trav, ix. 398 note^ A comparison 
of irrepugnable streames. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 473 
An irrepugnable Tower against all Evil and Violence. 

t Irre'puta'ble, a* Obs, [Ir-^.] Not re- 
putable, not of good repute ; disreputable. 

1700 T. Baker Female Taller No. 4^1 ’Tis very irre- 
putable for a young Woman to gad about to Mens Lodgings. 
1740 Bp. Law Life Christ (R.), Nor does he JSocratesI 
declare against their [the Athenians'] most predominant, and 
not irreputable vices. 

f Irre*quiate, z'. Obs, rare-^, [erron. f. late 
L. trreqiites^ -His unquiet, restless + -ate3.] trails. 
To render unquiet, to disturb. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. sfihja A hard 
situation might disturbe and irrequiate the vulnerated part, 

t Irre'quisitei Obs, [f. Ir- 2 -f Requisite, 
or ad. late L. irreqntsitus (Sidonius).] Not re- 
quisite, unnecessary. 

. *599 R* Linche Fount. Anc. Fict. G iij, I thought it not 
irrequisite so to discover it. 1665 J. Webb StonC'Hen^ 
(1725) 131 It will not be irrequisite. .to say somewhat in this 
Place. .of the Rites introduced by them. 

+ Irreq.urta'ble, a. Obs. rare-^. [Ir-2.] 
Not requilable ; that cannot be requited or repaid. 

*615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe^ Iv. 159 He should haue 
bene very vngraieful for .so irrequitable a benefit. 

+ Irrese'mblance. Obs. rare-K [In--.] 

\N^ant of resemblance, non-resemblance. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 84 Neither doth he finde fault 
with the irresemblance but with the Image. 

+ Irre'siant, a. Obs, rare. [f. 1r-2 + Resiant.] 
Non-resident, having no residence. 

' « *653 G. Daniel /</y//iii.97 NewLetters-pattents give Vs 
Libertie to wander with a Breife; Irresiant, now content. 

t Irresigna'tion. Obs. rare. [Ir-2.] The 
■ opposite of resignation ; unresignedness. 

.1637 B^P^ine Lover 215 Pride, Ambition, and Irresigna- 
tion in the point of Offices. 17*3 Law Spirit 0/ Lozie 
n. (i_8i6) 174 When your own impatience, wrath, pride, and 
ir^signation attacks you. 

’ Irresilient (ir/sidient), a. [Ir-2.] Not re- 
silient ; that does not spring back or rebound. 
xSjs H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xli. 156 Of 
^ wdics that resist in different modes. .we have. .the Resi- 
. and irresilient. 

e Irresistance (ir/zrstans). [Ir-2 .] Absence 
S of resistance ; non-resistance. 

. *643 Prynne Poiver Pari. ni. 106 The Apostle hath 

.] JO v.^ere in this Text, nor God himselfc in any other 


Scripture, expressed such ..Irresistance.. to be due unto 
them. 1794 PAp.Y Evid. ii, Ii. (18x7) 28 Patience under 
affronts and injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 
1894 Athenxuvt^ x Sept. 284/3 The Frenchman, who., 
reduced Trocadero to stupefaction and ^resistance, suffi- 
cient for shoeing purposes, by simply staring the horse in 
the face. 

t Irresi-sted, a. Obs. rare-\ [IR--.] Un- 
resisted ; irresistible. 

1596 R. L[inche] Dielta (1877) 67 O irresisted force of 
purest Loue. 

Irresistibility (ir/zistibidlti). Also 7 -abi- 
lity. [f. next : see -ITY, and cf. F. irrisisiibilite 
(Fenelon 121715 in Littre).] 

1 . The quality of being irresistible or incapable 
of being withstood. 

In early use chiefly with reference to the doctrine of 
‘ irresistible grace irresistibleness being otherwise the more 
common word. 

16x7 Donne Senn, cxxxii. V. 365 Resistibility and Ir- 
resistibility of Grace, .was. .a language that pure Antiquity 
spake not. 1632 Benlowcs Theoph. vii. xcvUi, For Peace, 
what’passeth understandings Eye, Power, Irresistabilitie. 
1676 R. Dixon Two Testam, ^42 O Irresisiibility, Irresisti- 
bility ! thou takest away all Sin and all Goodne.s<:, because 
thou takest away all will toeithcr. 1718 Pope Iliaknin. 191 
notef The . . leaping of the Stone, . . the Irresistibility, and 
. . Augmentation of Force In its Progress. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt, xv. xii, Ferdinand . . had the charge of attacking ; 
and he did it with hts usual impetus and irresistibility. 

b. The quality of being irresistibly fascinating, 

1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady y.^^atuleville{s.^Z■^) 1. 70 He 
descended, like Adonis from the carr of Venus,— full of the 
idea of his own irresistibility. i8z6 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser- II. (1863) 225, I was fairly coaxed into some articles by 
the irresistibility of the sellers. 

*t’ 2 . The quality or fact of not being lawfully 
resistible. Obs, 

1643 Prynne SoriK Power Pari. iii. 128 There is then no 
.spcciall Prerogative or irresistability given to kings by this 
Text ill injurious violent Courses. Jlnd. 131 The Argument 
. . for the absolute Soveraigntie and irresistibility of Kings. 
*77$ J. Boucher Causes Anter, Rev. xii. (1797) $47 The in- 
judicious defenders of this doctrine, who. .nave argued for 
the exclusive irresistibility of kings. 

Irresistible (irizrstibT), a, (sb.) Also 7-8 
-able, 7iiir6sistabl6. [ad.lateL.*Vw/y/f^i 7 -;V(see 
Quicherat), f. rV- (Ir- 2) + resistere to Resist : see 
-IDLE, and cf. F. irresistible (adm. Acad. 1762). 
The forms resistablej irresistable were Eng. forma- 
tions on resist vb.] 

1 . Not resistible; that cannot be withstood ; too 
strong, weighty, or fascinating to be resisted. 

a. XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. in. § i Fear in this kind 
doth grow from an apprehension of deitie, indued with 
irresistible power to hurt. <x>63i Donne in Select. (1840) 
log Mine enemy is a real, and an irresistible, .enemy, 

South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 46<^ Possibly the grace of God 
may, in some Oases, be irresistible. 1776 Gibbon Bed. 4* F. 
xii, 1. 347 The power of opinion is irresistible.^ 1838 Lytton 
Alice 11. i, There was so charming and irresistible a grace 
about her. 

/3, 160X R, Johnson AVngd, Comnnv. (1603] 95 The 
irresistable power of the Turk. 1630 Hobbes De Corp. 
Pol, 7 Inresistable Might in the state of Nature, is RighL 
X67X Milton Samson 126 Can this be Hee, That Heroic, 
that Renown’d, Irresistable Samson? 1755 Young Centaur 
vi. Wks, 1757 IV. 270 That call irresistable, which every 
moment should expect; which every fool forgets. 

2 . Not to be resisted lawfully : cf. Irresisti- 
bility 2. Obs. 

1643 Prynne So7». Po-ver Pari. 111. 121 Our Opposites 
must grant.. all other Magistrates whatsoever, as irresisti- 
ble, .as they say kings are. 

B. sb. An irresistible person. 

X774 Trinket 36 A sprightly widow^ a fine girl, or a society 
of oeaux espntSf arc three irresistibles. lypfi Charlotte 
Smith Marchmont 1 . 139 One of those irresistibles who are 
always seen, .riding in Hyde-park. 

Irresistibleaess (irrzi-stxb’Ines). Also 7 
-ableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality of 
being irresistible. 

1627 Donne Serm. v. 49 The spirit of eloquence, and 
the irresisliblenessc of persw'asion. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
V. vii. (1647) 239 Such was the irresistihleness of the Kings 
spirit. 1675 Sterry Freed. Will 222 With a necessity and 
irresistablenesse most rational. 2880 A Raleigh IVay to 
City (i88x) 294 Uncbangcableness, unsearchableness, irre- 
sistibleness, invisibility are all negative attributes of C^od. 

IrresistiT3ly(irfzi'slib!i),ai/y. Also 7-9 -ably, i 
[f. as prec. + -ly 2.] Ja an irresistible manner ; so 
as to be irresistible. 

a 1541 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 4x0 Being so 
ordered and disposed I’rrcversiWy aad frreststibfy. 1^43 
Prynne Sov. Poiver Pari. iii. 129 That any man or Nation 
should so absolutely, irresistably inslave themselves. X709 
Steele Tatler No. 30 F 4, I shall come Home ihi.'; Winter 
irresistibly dress’d, and with quite a new Foreign Air. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 72 Wc are led irre- 
sistably to enquire, *What is light and what is heal?* 
X874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (xSga) I, vi. 217 We are 
irresistibly carried away by hLs enthusiasm. 

+ Jrresi*stlesSy A Obs. [An erroneous blend- 
ing of irresistible resistless. Cf. irreleiitlessly, 
irrcmedilessl\ Resistless, irresistible. 

i66g CoKAiNE Poemst Of Fletcher's Plays 102 The Seas 
vast rore, and Irrestsiless shake Ofhorrid winds a Sympathie 
compose, aijj^ Cunningham Sappho's Hymn *0 Venus 
vi, Again I’ve Iclt the furious stroke Of irresistless iove. 
X774 Pennant TourScoti. in X772, 125 Irrcsisliess beauty 
bnngs up the rear. 1796 P. Courtier Poems, Elegy 
I Vest m. Abb., Then comes oblivion's irresbtless stream. 


IrreSOluTjle (ire-z 61 'r/b’I), a. [ad. L. irre- 
soirddl-is (Apul.), f. rV- (Ir- 2 ) + resolubilis Re- 
soluble: cf. F. irrcsoliible (Littre).] Not re- 
soluble. 

1 . Incapable of being resolved into elements, or 
dissolved in water, or liquefied ; indissoluble ; in- 
soluble. 

x 656 Boyle Orig. Formes .5* Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 105 In- 
during the fire, and, ^ which is the main, irresoluble by water. 
1674 Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 25 The productions of 
Chymical analyses are simple bodies, and upon that account 
irresoluble. 17^4 Armstrong Preserv. Health 11. 83 The 
irresoluble oil., in floods Of rancid bile o’erflows. 
fg-^ rt X849 Poe .5*. Wks. 1864 III. 93 It is in 

this irresoluble effect that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess 
of her country. 

2 . Incapable of being loosened and dispelled or 
relieved. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. X07 With many moc almost irre- 
soluble scruples.^ 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. tit. ix. (1654) 
253 The second is in the Irresoluble condition of our souls 
after a known sin. 1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit, i. 10 A 
Maid laboured of irresoluble Obstructions. iZ62A/heu.rut/i 
30 .Aug. 265 The procress of disease ts slow, — phthisk 
scarcely making itself felt till it has stealthily got an irre- 
soluble hold on life. 

3 . Incapable of being solved or explained ; in- 
soluble. 

1Z6Z Ss'yioiSDS Clough in For/n. Rev. Dec. 5S9 Problems 
by their very nature irresoluble in one lifetime. 

Hence Irre’solubleness, the quality of being 
irresoluble or undissolvable. 

x68o Boyle .SVp//. C//r;/r. 111. 170 Quercetanus himself., 
has this Confession of the Irresolublene^s of Diamonds. 

Irresolute (ire’z 6 lh/t), a. [ad. L. irresolill-i/s, 

{. ir~ (Ir-2) -krcsoluitts Resolute.] 
fl. Not resolved or explained; left ambiguous 
or obscure. Obs. 

*573 Murray Let. in Wodrosu See. Misc. 2S9 Tlungis am- 
biguouss and Irresolute. X603 Florio Montaigne t. Ivi, 
(1632) 172, I propose certaine forinelesse and irresolute 
fantasies. 

2 . Unresolved or undecided as to a course of 
action. Also jig. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 13 Some times incHiiing 
to his ambition and gIor>', and sometimes restrained wilii 
feares and dangers, he M ould often be irresolute. x6o8 D. T. 
Ess. Pol. tj- Mor. 20 After man>^ long suspensions, and ir- 
resolute determinations, .. affection .. commanded him to 
[etc.]. X700 Drvden Cinyras ^ Myrrha 105 Irresolute to 
grant or to refuse. 1747 Franklin Arr. Wk.s. 1840 III, 3 
The rest appearlrresoluie what part totake. 1828 D’lSRACLt 
Chas. /, II. ii. 60 At this moment Buckingliam ivas irreso- 
lute, and scarcely knew what to decide on. 1887 Bailey 
Univ, Hymn 8 Ihe nebulous st.Tr, Of pale, irresolute sheen. 

3 . Wanting in resolution or decision of character ; 
infirm of purpose; vacillating; characterized by 
irresolution. 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggxo 181 They cursed the 
Governors . . concluding that rashnes had raigned with S . . , 
irresolute arrogancie with H... 1698 Fryer E. India 
(5* P. 417 This shews . . an irresolute Temper in the Ranna. 
1853 J' H- New.man Hist. Sk. 1x873) II. n. ii. 251 Cicero .. 
was irresolute, timid, and inconsistent. 

Irresolutely (ire*z 6 i‘«tU), adv. [f. prec. 4. 
-ly2.] In an irresolute manner. 

16x7 Moryson /tin, it. 2x4 The continuall rumours wee 
heard of preparations in Spaine, made us proceeJe more 
irresolutely. 1658 Earl ^Io.S’.moutk tr. Panda's IVars 
Cyprus The Venetians proceeded doubtfully and ir- 
resolutely in the businesse of the Peace. 1838 Dickens 
JVich. Hick, xvi, Pausing irresolutely several times before 
the door. 

IrresoluteueSS (ire'zol'r^tnes). [f. ns prec. 

-h -NESS.] The quality of being irresolute ; irre- 
solution. 

1686 Horneck Crucif yesus xvii. 472 Where men . . with 
this irresoluteness come. 1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. tit. iv. 

§ 36 An appearance of vacillation and irresoluteness which 
probably represents the real state of his mind. xSsz Gal- 
LCNCA Italy 377 The lukewarmness, irresoluteness, and bad 
faith of the pnnees. 

Irresolution (irezSli^J'Jan). [prob. a. F. irrl^ 
solution (Montaigne, i6th c.), f, xV- (Ir- 2) + rcsolu' 
tioni cf. It. irresoluzioMf -solutione (Florio, 1598).] 
Want of resolution. 

fl. The condition of not having arrived at a 
settled opinion on some subject ; undecided opinion, 
uncertainty, doubt. With pi., An instance of this. 

1592 Unton Corr, (Roxb ) 291 The vnhapple accident of 
the Kinges late hurte dothe . . nourishe strange cqnwjpis 
and irresolutions. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 43* Their 
irresolution, the weakcuesse of their arguments .. being ap- 
parent to all men. aiS^B Ld. HEacEXT Hen. VI/I (1^2) 

35X Bringing Religion thus into much irresolution imd Con- 
troversie. 1653 K^irkman Clerio 4* Lozia Zq The bouls of 
these amorous Lovers floated all this night among an 
hundred different irresolutions. 1704 Norris Ideal U o»id 
It. Pref. 1, I expressed myself with some suspense and ir- 
resolution. 1813 W. Taylor Awr. *3 Doubt is me 

hesitation of Ignorance ; uncertainty, of irresolution , and 
suspense, of indecision. j j 

2 . The condition of being irresolute or undecided ; 
indecision as to a course of action; indecision of 
character; vacillation. With and f/iiral, An 

instance of this. r- . 

t6oz R. Joussos Kingd. .f Comnnv. {iSopl no For the 
conquest of any foiren pLcc, I bclce' c they m ould proceccc 
with like sIowncNse and irresolution, xoiSJ* Hayward m. 
Biondts Banish'd Virg. 149, I being for myowee part in 
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such affaiies a mortall enemy of irresolutions. 1701 Ro\te 
Step-Motk, 1. i, Be fi.e’d, my Soul, .. nor know the 
WeaknesSi The poor Irresolution of my Sex. 1810 House of 
Lancaster 1 . 44 [This} cast him^ into an irresolution much 
easier to be imagined than described.^ 1823^ Lingard Hist. 
Eng. VI. 260 His irresolution of mind . . induced him to 
listen to the suggestions of the French ambassadors. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Rotnola xi, ^yhen Fra Luca had ceased to 
speak, Tito still .stood by him in irresolution. 

IrresolvaMe (inVlvab’l), a. [Ib—.] Not 

resolvable. 

L Incapable of being resolved or solved; in- 
soluble. 

1660 tr. Aviyraldus* Treat, cone. Relig. iir. xi. 535 A thing 
full of spinous questions and irresolvable difficulties. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 8. 1/2 Your Question is irresolvable. 1883 
A. BARa.ATT Phys. Metempiric 180 This suggests a question 
which.. is irresolvable by Metapbysic. 

2. That cannot be resolved into elements or parts ; 
that cannot be analysed. 

Irresolvable nebulx, nebul® that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. 

1785 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 262 The three 
nebulosities : viz. the resolvable, the coloured but irresolv- 
able, and a tincture of the milky kind. 1869 ConUtnp, Rev. 
XI, 332 Is not he a spiritualist, who. .believes consciousness 
to be a primary irresolvable fact? 1881 Proctor Poehy 
Astron. xii. 432 Irresolvable nebulae really consisting of 
stars, but too remote for telescopic niaste^. 1899 Jf^esini. 
Gaz. S Aug. 3/3 That the R^Uty of the^ Ego is a datum of 
the individual consciousness, irresolvable into more primitive 
elements. 

3. That cannot be disentangled ; inextricable. 

1ZZ6 Atkenwuvi 13 Feb. 238/3 The countless leaves and 

the irresolvable intricacy of the wlllow-boughs overhanging 
the water. 

Hence Irresolvabi'lity, IrresoTvableness. 

183S ’HictiOi.Archit. Heav. (1851) 122 Such a fluid, .co 
not be distinguished from unresolved clusters of stapi, 
either by the nature of its light, or the simple fact of its 
irresolvabiliiy. 1847 Craig, Irresolvableness. 
tXrreSO’lve. Obs. rare. An incom- 

pleled resolve. 

1769 R. Griffith Gordian Knot II. Z15 After forming 
many irresolvcs, 1, at last, thought it most prudent to 
acquiesce in my misfortune. 

t Xrreso’Ived, a. Obs. [In- 2 .] Not resolved ; 
not settled in opinion; undecided, uncertain; 
wavering, irresolute. 

x62Z Bp. Mou.s*tagu t. 263, I am as irresolued 

as I was before. 1623 Bikgham Xenophon 85 Fighting in 
this sort, and irresolued what to doe, some God gaue a 
meanes of safetie. a 1631 Don.se in Select. ^840) 223 A 
divided, a distracted, a perplexed, an irresolved heart. 2666 
Bovlc Orig. Fortnes ff Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 38 He seems 
to me . . to have been irresolved, whether there were any 
such substances or no. 1864 Jane Cameron blent. Convict 
]. 179 Down the dark stairs .. she went again, irresolved 
what to do, whether to give him up or not. 

Hence XrresoTvedly adv. 

^ x68o Boyle Scept. Chenu Iiitrod. x^ Friends have thought 
it very strange to be.ir me speak so Irresolvedly, as I have 
been wont to do, concerning those things. 

Xrresonance (iie*£?naus). pR*-.] Absence 
of resonance. 

x8So Barwell Aneurism 40 Downward the iiresonance 
usually mingles with the normal aortic ; further downward 
and to the left, with the cardiac dulness. 

Irre^sonant, a. [IR--.] Not resonant; de- 
void of resonance. 

1899 Howells Ragged Lady 303 A flat irresonant voice. 

Irrespextable, rare. [Ib-2.] Not respect- 
able. So Xrrespcotabi'lity, want of respectability. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 4/1 They have been trying to enclose 
for ihcir own behest the common of irrcspectabilUy. 1890 
Blachvj. Mag. CXLVIII. 76/1 His very existence as a 
dramatist denied point-blank by some irrespectable persons. 

Irrespe'ctfol, a. rare. [Ir- 2.] Not re- 
spectful, disrespectful. 

i67S_ Trans. Crt. Spain 46 The refusal . . and the letter . . 
are criminal and irrcspcciful proceedings. 1807 Sat. Rev. 
LXXXllI. 183/2 The most outrageous and irrespcctful 
democrats in modern Europe. 

flrrespQ’cting, a. Obs, rare^K [In- 2 .] = 
InuEaPKcrivE 3 . 

1625 Ur. y\.QViir/<c \3 App.Caesar6\ His mccr irrespecting 
wilL 

Irrespective (ir/spe’ktiv), < 7 . and [Iii-2.] 
Not respective; without respect or regard, 
f 1, Uot respectful, disrespectful, Obs. 
x6ao R. DaIllie Canterb. Self convict. 25 His followers 
arc become so wicked and irrespective, as to . . cast their 
ownc niUdccds upon the broad b.ack of the Prince. 1654 in 
Suppl. lot Irrevcrcnd and inespective behaviour 
towards my self and some of mine. 

2. Cliaracterizcd by disregard of ixirticular per- 
sons, circumstances, or conditions- Now rare. 

1650 A A. Rept. Sojultrsan 20 Our Author hath shewn 
bow impoisiblc it u that any Piomissory Oath can be ab>o- 
lulc and irrcapeclivc. 2658 South Serin. (1744) VIII. xiii, 
354 The execution of that decree in conferring grace upon 
cnc, and withholding it from the other, ia equally free aad 
Irrespective. 4i 2660 Hammoso Whs. I. 462 (R.) Thcjc two 
docttlnes, X. cf Christ’s dying for nouc but the elect, a. of 
God’s abaolutc irrespective decrees of election and repro- 
bation, are inconvenient intciixasittons. <22672 \VRR>i in 
Gutch Coll. Cur I. 229 In the mailer of incspcctivc de- 
crees, Election, and Reprobation. 1833 Colkbiuck TabUd, 
14 Aug., lie .. otcrMcps, in his irrespective seal, every 
decency and every right oppo'.ed to his course. 2857 IUoes 
I'ow tu. Ckristiatuty v ithout JuJaisut 4 4 'I'he gnxnu dogma 
cf the eternal, arbitrary, Urcipeciivc, IrrcversibU decrees. 


3. Existing or considered without respect or regard 
to something else ; without taking account of, inde- 
pendent of. 

Collier Ess. Mor, Stthj. 1. (i7t>3) 7 A man does not 
delight in an Advantage, .so much for xt’s own irrespective 
Goodness, as because others want it. <2x862 ’RxiZM.i.^Civiliz. 
(1873) III. V. 426 The science has a speculative interest, 
winch is irrespective of all practical considerations. 

b. Now chiefly in adverbial construction, qualify- 
ing a verb expressed or understood ; « Irbespec- 
TIVELY. Const, of. 

2839 rs J.^Iy m Spirit Metro^oL Conserv. Press 

(1840) II. 17X Their announced determination to empower 
Scotch Dissenters to print the hihle jure coroncu^ Irrespec- 
tive of parliamentary sanction. 1849 R. X. Wilberforce 
Holy Ba^t. (1850) 129 Whether. .anyUiing is. .done by God, 
irrespectiveoftheinstrumentalityof mortals. x86o T yndall 
Glac. II. xxvi. 373 Irrespective of the snow, the mere ten- 
dency of the dirt to accumulate [etc.]. 2883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 253 The application of the funds was carried 
out irrespective of the religion of the applicants. 

Irrespectively (irfspe-ktivU),a<fy. [f. ptec. 
+ -LY 2 .J In an irrespective manner. 

+1. Without showing respect; disrespectfully. Obs. 

1636 Featly in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixixi. 10 To see 
the vilest of all creatures .. irrespectively hale and tear in 
pieces the casket which whilome enclosed the richest jewel 
in the world. 

+ 2. In a manner showing disregard of particular 
persons or circumstances. Obs. 

2624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg 178 That God, by his sole will 
and absolute decree, hath irrespectiuely resolued, and in- 
eultably decreed, some to be saued, some to be damned, from 
all Eternity, h 1660 Hammond IVks. I. 485 (R.) He is all 
the while convinced that all the promises .. wlong to hiiii 
absolutely and irrespectively. <2x711 Kf.n Hymnaritiin 
Poet. Wks. 1721 H. 104 None doom’d to endless Flame can 
plead Hell iirespectively decreed. <2x716 South Senn. 
(2744) VII. xi, 228 Mere undeserved mercy, that places the 
marks of its favour absolutely and irrespectively upon whom 
it pleases. 

3. Without regard to or consideration of other 
things or of ifito) something specified; inde- 
pendently. 

1648 W. }d.Q\jiiTSC\:z Devout Ess. i. x. §4. 111 The solid 
meat of vertue, which is thedischargeofour duty to God and 
man, irrespectively to humane praise, a 2726 South Senn. 
(1744) X. V. 238 Prosperity, considered absolutely and irre- 
spectively, is better and more desirable than adversity. 

Miall in Noiuonf. 11 . i A conscientious and uncompromis- 
ing advocacy of truth, quite irrespectively of party con- 
venience. i86s M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (2875) 192 He 
values them, irrespectively of the practical conveniences 
which their triumph mtw obtain for him. 2884 Ln. Cole- 
ridge in Laxo Rep. 13 Queen's Bench Div. 691 The Court 
could enlarge the time irrespectively of the conti-act of the 
parties. 

t Irrespectuo'se, a. Obs. rars-'. [f. Ib-2 
+ *rcspcctuose, var. of Respecti'ous : cf. K. irre- 
spectueux (Cotgr. i 6 ii), It. irrispetloso (Florio 
161 1).] Not respectuons or respectful; dis- 
respectful. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. Pref., The Imputation of being 
contentiose, disaffected, or xrrespectuose towards persons of 
so great estime. 

Irrespirable (irispai.-rab’l, ire-spirab’l), a. 
[f. In- - + Respib.\ble, or a. F. irrespirable (1779 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. irrespirabil-is (Tert.), 
f. ir- (In- 2) + respird-re to Respire ; see -able.] 
Not respirable ; unfit for respiration. 

^ 1822-34 Goodes Study Med. (cd, 4) HI. 421 Produced by 
inhaling c.arbonic*acid or some other irrespirable exhalation. 
1836 IMacgillivrav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxviii. 420 The 
mud-volcanoes of South America, Italj', and the Caspian 
Sea, which .. vomit muddy clay, naphtha, and irrc.splrab!e 
gases. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. iu (2879) 355 Some gases are 
irrespirable, on account of their causing spasm of the glottis. 

Irrespo'ndence. rare. [Ik--.] Want of 
respondence ; the fact of not responding [to some- 
tiling else). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (cd. 4 X 1 H- 47 A morbid condi- 
tion of one or more 01 the mental faculties or feelings, or an 
irrespondence of them to others. Ibid, IV. 107 .Vn irre- 
i spondence in the feelings of the female to those of the male. 

+ Irrespo’nsal, <s^ Sc. Obs. [f. Ir---i-Re- 

j SPOh'S.iL a.J » IimESPONSIBLE. 

1637 Rutherford Let. Lady Keivnure 7 Mar., Away, 
i away with irresponsaU Tutours, that would play me a slip. 

I “ Let. Marg. Fullerton Lett. (2672) 308 They shall prove 
irresponsall debters ; And therefore b<»t here look ere we leap. 

Iliesponsi'bility (ir/sppnslbi*uti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J 

1. The quality or fact of being irresponsible. 

2828 in Todd. ^1850 Hawthorne .SV:<ir/rr/..xx, A remark- 
able iires^xinsibility of Hiaracter. i 3 s& Sir B. Brodir Psy* 
chol. Ilia. I. iiu 96 It is dangerous to admit the pica of irre- 
sponsibility for those who labour under .. Moral Insani^'. 
2884 Bkyce In Contemp. Rev. Nov. 720 Irresponsibility 
breeds, and must always breed, laziness and seltlshncss. 

2. Incapability of responding physically, rare. 

. 1822-34 (jcods^Study.Med.i^.^y 111.482 While ordinary 
purgattt.es arc incapable of exciting evacu.'tiioni from the 
to^iiude and irrcspon-sibility of the palsied parts, they are 
sufficient to occasion inflammation. 

Inesponsible (uispp*nsib’l), a. {sb.) Also 7 
•able. [L RicjpOXsilJLE. The variant m 

•able corresponds to F. irrespojtsablei} 

1. Not responsible ; not answerable for conduct 
or octioas ; not liable to be called to account ; 


exempt from or incapable of legal responsibility. 
Also (by extension), Acting or done ^\ithout a 
sense of responsibility, 

1648 ^IiLTON Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 241/2 That no,, 
tyrant .. may presume such high and irresponsible licence 
over mankind, to havoc and turn upside down whole Hng. 
doms of men. ^ 1682-6 J. Scott Chr. Life i. iv. (R.), W^t 
a dangerous thing . .is it for men to intrust, .their innxenie 
and religion in such irresponsible bands. 2790 Burke hr. 
Rev. 39 They left the crown. .perfectly irresponsible. 2S60 
AIotley Netherl. (1868) 1 . 1. 2 Epistles which contained ihc 
irresponsible commands of this one individual. 2850 T. 
De W. Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 643 The prisoner 
was idiotic and irresponsible. 

fg.^ 1871-3 Earle Philol, Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 374 Our 
I public-school and university life is a great wellhead of new 
' and irresponsible words, 

2. Unable to respond to a legal obligation; 
insolvent. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

B. sb. An irresponsible person. 

1894 Voice (N. Y.) 22 Feb., 8,000,000 workmen. .would te 
frustrated by a body of legislative irresponsibles, 18^7 
Daily Nevis 14 Apr. 5/4 The Greek Irresponsibles; sull 
raiding. .. The Turkish Irresponsibles: becoming restive. 

Hence Irrespo'aisibleness, the quality of being 
irresponsible, irresponsibility. 

x6ss iu Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1B55) App. 33/2 Hahaixl 
in the security of moneyes throw the irresponsablncs of 
debitors. 18S7 G. R. Leavitt in W. Gladden Parish Prcbl. 
205 It develops self-will and self-sufficiency in the pastor, 
and in the people criticism and irresponsibleness. 

I Irresponsibly (ir/spp-nsibli), adv. [f. prec. 
j -f-LY2j In an irresponsible manner. 

• 2847 Bushnell Chr.Nurt.xi. ii.(i86tl 255 Theydischarge 

the holiest resi^onsibilities irresponsibly. 2870 Emerson 
Soc. < 5 - Solit. vii. 147^ Poems have been written between 
sleeping and waking, irresponsibly. 2894 Crockett Lilac 
Snubonnet 16 The lambs, .frisked irresponsibly about. 

Irresponsive (irrspp-nsiv), tz, [In- -.] 

1. Not responsive or answering ; not responding 
to a force or stimvUus, or to something whidi 
appeals to the emotions ; giving no answer to a 
question or inquiry. 

1846 in Worcester, who cites Edbi. Rev. x866 J. H. New- 
MAN Let. Pusey ri, I trust I am not ungrateful or irrespon- 
.sive to you in this respect. 1874 Carpenter MenL Phyt* 
(2879) App, 714 The whole of the posterior lobe is similarly 
irresponsive. 2886SvMOSDs/Ce’HHi«.//.,CrtM./Jir«L(i8§S) 
VII. xiii. 226 Works to which our forefathers were unin- 
telligibly irresponsive, 

2 . = liiUKsroNsinLE r. ran. 

2884 Gladstone in Mem. Tennyson II. xvi. Irrwpon- 
sive power is a dangerous thing unless curbed by wisdom. 
Hence lrrespo*aslveness, the quality or state 
of being irresponsive. 

^ 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 28a A long period of sullen 
irresponsiveness. Sfectator $ Oct. 1263 Nothing ^caii 
be more marvellously painted than the picture of her irre- 
sponsiveness to her husband’s anxieties, fears, and hope^^ 

Xxrestrainable (irfstre'-nab’l), a. [Ir--.] 
Not restrainable ; that cannot be restrained or 
held in check. 

1643 Pryn.ne Sov. Poaucr Pari. i. (cd. a) 91 An absolute, 
iircvocable, uncontroulable Supremacy over ihem.superiour 
to, irrestrainable, irresistable, or unalterable by ihcir owne 
primitive inherent Nationall Soveraignety. 2854 Blackxo. 
I'^lag. LXXVI.373T'he intense enthusiasm. .became almost 
irrestrainable, x886 Creatheart II. 274 ‘ Here’s Arthur , 
cried the children ; and irrestrainable johnny let himself 
down out of the carriage to meet him. 

Hence Irrestrai'uably adv., in a way that cannot 
be restrained. 

2685 R. L'Estrance Observafor Defended 3 Which 
facultie he vindicates to himself irreslrainably. 2873 Ruskin 
P'ors Clav. xxxriii. 26 Liars and traitors .. soak ibcirway 
down, irreslrainably, to the gutter grating. 

Ixrestrictive (Wstriktiv), a. [In--.] Not 
restrictive ; without restriction. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 102. 2/2 If we canvass the matter in 
an Absolute, in an Irrcstrictive Scn.se. 1854 J. Cairns Z<'/. 
in Life xlv, (289^) 377 The sutemeius regarding space anJ 
time as irrestrictive conditions. 

Irresu’ltive, a. ran. [In---] Having no 
result. 

1833 Mrs, Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 1S50 1. 257 
An empty wish,— and irresuUivc work. 

Irresu'scitablei a. rare. [lu--.] Not rc- 

suscitable ; that cannot be resuscitated or restored 
to life. Hence Irrcsu'scitably adv. 

2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ii, The inner man .. 
i now irresuscitably stagnant at the bottom ol bis stomach. 

' 2843 ‘ 5 * I. vi, If it prove irrcsubcitablc. 

Fredk. Gt. xvii. i, (2872) VII, 6 Clamorous rage and logic*, 

' which luis now sunk irresuscitably dead. 

Irretention (ir/Ie*n/on). [In--.] Tack cl 
I retention ; want of the power of retaining ; itic- 
tcntivencss. 

2827 pE Quiscey Last days Kant Wks, 1854 HL 
From irretention of memory, be could not recollect tn® 
letters which composed liis name. 

Irretentive (irAe*ntiv), J. [In--.] Aotre* 
tentive; lacking the power of rctcntioii. ^ . 

2749 Skelto.n Deism Revealed iv. (T.), Hb iiiuginaUon 
irregular and wild, his memory weak and irrclcniivc. }^79 
A. W. WARoC/iaaceriiL 147 A manliness of tone, the duett 

opposite of ihc irretentive jjucrulousncss found m so ureat 

a number of i>oets. 1897 F, Hall in NUienlSp V.l LXiV. 
263/1 A narrow range of reading, or an irrclcniivc mcmof>'» 
liencc Zxrrote ntlvoncsff, the qinility of being 
irretentive ; want of the power of tcteatio.i. 
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1849 Chambers' Hist, Scot. ix. 114 All the rest .. made 
their escape from Newgate, which on this occasion mani- 
fested a peculiar irretentiveness. 1867 Lowell Rousseau 
Pr. Wks. 1890 IL 261 Montaigne . . reports of himself with 
the impartiality of a naturalist, and Boswell, in his letters to 
Temple, shows a maudlin irretentiveness, 

j* irre*tiatej Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in-e- 
iidre to ensnare, f. ir- (In-l) + rete net.] trans. To 
catch as in a net ; to ensnare, entrap. 

x66o Charac. Italy^ You are in continual fear.. by reason 
of those hellish snares they usually lay to irretiate and 
massacre strangers. 1705^ Phil. Trans. XXV. 1914 While 
the said Crystal was growing or coagulating, several small 
Insects. .were irretiated or imprisoned therein. 
Irreticent (ire*tisent), a. [Ir- 2.] Not reti- 
cent ; wanting in reticence. 

1864 Realm ii May 7 We English have an ineradicable 
distaste to coarse, irreticent, rampant vulgarity, whether in 
action, writing, or speech. 

Irretraceable (irilr^i-sab’!), a. [Ik- 2 .] That 
cannot be retraced. 

1847 in Craig. (XiSS9 Quincey Posth. IPZ-s. (iSgi) I. 
23 An error . . travels off into .. spaces incalculable and ir- 
retraceable. 1876 Holland Sev, Oaks xii. 168 He had 
taken a step upward and forward, a step Irretraceable. 

Irretractalale (inlras-ktab’!), a. [ad. late L. 
irretractdbil-is (Augustine), f. ir- (Tu-^) + retrac- 
tare to retract : see -ble. Cf. F, irretractable 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,).] That cannot be re- 
tracted or taken back. 

1880 Cheyne Isaiah {1884) I. 256 The gifts and calling of 
God are irretractable, 

Irretractile (ir/trse-ktil, -tail), a. [la- 2 .] 
Not retractile ; incapable of being retracted or 
drawn back. 

x8ss H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) II. vr. xit. 156 Of 
bodies that resist in different modes .. we have .. the Re- 
tractile and Irretractile. 

Irretrievable (irftrrvab’l), i?. [la- 2.] That 
cannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable ; irreparable. 

1695 [implied in Irretrievably!. i7oa De Foe 
IVay w. Dissenters Misc. (1703) 423 with an absolute, and, 
as they suppose, irretrievable Victory. 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 423 ? 5 The Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is 
irretrlfevable. X788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xlviil. (1869) III. 49 
He perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother's 
health. x8ax Wellington Disp.^ etc, Oct, (1867) I. 19s 
Whether we shall.. give up the government to theWhi^s 
and Radicals, or^ in other words, the country in all tts 
relations, to irretrievable ruin? x87t H, Ainsworth Tower 
Hill II. vii, 'i'he time approached when the irretrievable 
step must be taken. 

Hence Irretrievabi'llty, Irretriewableness, 
the quality of being irretrievable. 

1737 BaileyvoI. 11, /rrelrievableness. 1847 De Quincey 
Seer. Soc. Wks. 1857 VII. 269 The fatal irretrievabillty of 
errors in early life. xSSa Annie Thomas Tozuers 

1 . viii. 137 The boldness and irretrievability of the step he 
has taken. 

Iiretrievably (ir/trrvabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 ,] In an irretrievable manner; so as to be 
irretrievable j beyond recovery or repair ; irre- 
parably. 

169s Woodward Nal. Hist. Earth iv. ix. {1723) aig It 
must needs have been all irretrievably lost and useless to 
Mankind. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, Miss Wilmot . . 
perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost. 1869 
aI, Pattison Semi. (1885) 190 The Church of Rome has 
irretrievably broken with knowledge. 

t Irretu'rnable, Obs, [f.lR -2 4.RETCBN'y, 
+ -ABLE.] a. That cannot be returned or turned 
back. b. Admitting of no return; from which it 
is impossible to return. 

1563 Miry, Mag;., Hastings Ixxxxi, Forth irreturnable 
flyeth the spoken word, Be it in scoffe, in earnest, or in 
board. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gul/ B], His kingdom 
cam to naught, and the whole people suffered a transmigra- 
tion irretomable in Assiria. x6oo E, Blount tr. GarzonCs 
Hasp. Incur. Fooles 36 To enter the irreturnable shadowes 
•of god Ditis his house. 

[Irrevalent, a frequent perversion of Irrele- 
vant.] 

ICrrevealable (IrfvPlab’l), tr. rare^. [In-“-] 
That cannot be revealed. So Irrevea'lably adv. 
1847 in Craig. 

t Irrevealed, ii- Obs. [Ir- -.] Not revealed 
'Or disclosed ; unrevealed. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo Martyr v. 12 Obscure and irrevealed 

■ things. 1628 Gaule Pract. The, (1629) 107 The irreuealed 
Will of God. A163X Donne Paradoxes (1652) 63 So deep 
• and so irreveald. 

Irreverence (ire*verens). [ad. L. irreverentiOf 
f. irreverent-em Irreverent : see -ence, Cf. F. 

■ inrevirence 13th c., irrivirence 14th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm. and Littre).] 

1 . The fact or quality of being irreverent; absence 
'Or violation of reverence; disrespect to a person or 
thing held sacred or worthy of honour. 

CX340 liAiitoLZ Prose Tr. 10 IfheswerebeCrj’Ste wondes 

■ or blude . . it sounes in irreu[er]ence of Ihesu Cr>’ste. 1382 
WvcLiK Ecclus. xxvi. 14 Fro alle irreuerence of the egen of 
hir waar [1388 Be thou war of al vnreucrcnce of hir ijen]. 
^*386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 329 Irreuerence is whan men do 
nat honour there as hem ognte to doon. (1x440 yacob's 
^y<lt 04 Wbanne hou iapyst, S: scomyst, & dost irreuerence 
to ^od & to bis sayntes. 1651 Davenant Gondihert Pref. 3 
“ It be not irreverence to record their opinion. 1684 
Conieutpi. St. Man 11. x. (1699) 236 The irreverence and 
great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. a iTJ^ War- 


BURTON Semi. IX, ii. (R.), Tumus..is, on the very first 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the priestess 
of juno. 1861 Wright Ess. Archseol. II. xxi. 176 A feeling 
of irreverence^ for things sacred. 1871 Tyndall P'ragm, 
Sc. (1879) 1 . xi. 353 Lowering the moral tone, and exciting 
irreverence and cunning. 

b. with an and p/. An instance of this ; an 
irreverent act or utterance. 

a 1744 Pope (J.), Attributes . . which it w'as an irreverence 
to omit. 1873 Ld. Houghton Monogr. 20 Make yourself 
quite easy in the possession of my irreverences. x8^ A. E, 
Garvte Ritschlian Thcol. vi. ii. 344 The spiritual dissection 
of some theologians is.. an impertinence, one could even 
say an irreverence. 

2 . The condition of not being reverenced ; state 
of dishonour. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. l § 151 The irreverence and 
scorn the Judges were justly in. Mod. To be held in 
irreverence. 

Irreverend (irewerend), a. [Ir- 2.] 

1 . Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration. 

[1494: see Irreverent I.] 1748 Richardson C/txrxVxa (18 tx) 

VIII, xli. 158 Her matted, griesly hair, made irreverend by 
her wickedness. 1879 Swinburne Stiul. ShaJis. ii. (x8So) 
no That most irreverend father in God, Friar John, belongs 
to a higher class in the moral order of being. 

Ii 2 . Formerly often misused for, or confused 
with, Irreverent. 

[Arising from the earlier use of Irreverent in both senses.] 
1576 Grindal Let. to Queen 20 Dec. in Strype Life (1710) 
II. App. 80 If eny Man use Immodest Speech, or irreverend 
Gesture or Behaviour. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlvii. § 4 
That irreverend confidence wherewith true humilitie can 
neuer stand. 1721 Strype Mem.wa. 1556 (R.) A certain 
learned person . .impugned some part of what he had spoken, 
urging that he had used irreverend speech. 1796 W. Taylor 
in Monthly^ Mag. 11. 465 To preserve their monumental 
altars within precincts where tney will be guarded from 
irreverend mutilation. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. ii. 79 
Handled with a rough, Irreverend touch. 

Hence Irre'verendly adv. (in quots. misused for 
irreverently). 

1655 H. ''I KMGHK^SilexScint. Pref. (1858)7 Solrrcverendly 
bold, as to dash Scripture with their impious conceits. 1738 
Warburton Div. Legal. App. 58 He irrcverendly aims at 
wic with the face of an Irish inquisitor. 

Irreverent (irewer&it), tr. Also 5 inr-. [ad. 
L. in-i irreverhiUem^ f. /«-, ir~ (Ir-2) + 

•entem, pr. pple. of reverert to Revere. Cf. F. 
irrdv^rent (i5ih c.). 

In OF. reverent represented L. reverhidus", hence, in 
English also, reverent and irreverent were orig. used in the 
sense of reverend, irreverend, which were of later introduc- 
tion : see Reverent.) 
fl. = Irreverend. Ohs, 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 644 To company w* symple & 
inreuerent persones. 

2 . Not reverent ; wanting in reverence or venera- 
tion ; showing disrespect to a sacred or venerable 
person or thing. 

Godly Sayings tiZefi) 13 That no m.in shuld 
. . loke in the Arke . . wy th prophane & irreverente eies. x 657 
Milton P. L. xii. ioi Th’ irreverent Son Of him who built 
the Ark, who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this 
hcavie curse, Servant of Servants, on his vitious Race. 174S 
Auenside Hymn Naiads 28S Of highest Jove, Ineverent. 
i8<54 Dublin Univ. Mag. 612 ‘Parker is an old hunks’, 
was the irreverent reply. 1871 B. Taylor (1875) I. 

Notes 281 The irreverent irony of Mephistopheles, 
Irreverential (irevere-n^l), a. [f. L. irreve- 
rentia Irkevebenoe + -At.J Not reverential ; 
characterised by irreverence ; irreverent. 

1652 Rec. Dingwall Presb. (Sc. Hist, Soc.) 342 Sentenced 
for his irreverential! words against his Minister. 1675 Crw^ 
Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Irreverential and common 
Swearing. 1848 Loncf. in Life (1801) II. 137 The old 
General Washington dodge— the irreverential word 
— of thanking the donor before reading the book. iS6i 
Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes vi.^ 181 The irreverential 
portraits of academic dignitaries which were weekly db- 
played at the College gate. 

Hence Irrevere*atialism, irreverential practice. 
Irrevere'ntlally adv., irrcverenlly. 

1675 Case Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Swearing 
rashly, prophanely, irrcverentially. 1850 De Quincey Wks. 
(1871) XVI. 54 To complain of irreverentiallsm through an 
irreverential word. 1855 F. Ikf. Brown in W. M, Rossetti 
Rtiskin, Rossetti, etc. (1890) 44 Stephens speaking ineve- 
rcntially on the subject of Guggum, 

Irreverently (ire*verentli), adv. [/. Irreve- 
rent +-LY 2 .] In an irreverent manner; wilhout 
reverence ; disrespectfully. 

1494 Fadvan Chron, vii. 516 They .vi. Co^sys . . were 
than put in a carte & drawen vnto a bouse of Seynt Kathe- 
rync, & there buryed inreuerently. 15^0 Veron Godly 
Sayings (1846) 12 The people which loked m it irreverently 
\vere slayne. 1658 Hist. Mem. K. yeunes 23 Surprised that 
he spake irreverently of King Henry the eighth. 1716 
Addison Freeholder lio. 6 r8 Those who speak irreverently 
of the Person to whom they have sworn Allegiance. 1828 
DTssaeli Chas. I, I. iv. 71 A land where the haughtiest 
Don trembled to touch irreverently the meanest friar. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii. Nor was it a ‘spotty globe*, as 
Milton has irreverently called the moon. 

Irreversible (ir/V 5 'JsibT). a. Also 7-8 -able, 
[Ir- 2.] That cannot be reversed. 

1 . That cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled ; 
unalterable, irrevocable. 

1630 Prynne Anti’Ariiiin, X14 The eucrlasting, ihe ir- 
reucrsible Decrees of Election. _ 1649 Br. Hall Caxrr 
Consc. IV. vi. 457 'rhat since marriage^ once passed, is irre- 
versible, we may have some breathing-time betwixt cur 


promise and accomplishment. 1677 W. Sherlock Ausir. 
T. Dawson 23 He is under an irreversible Decree. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 7 The irrcvcrsable Decree 
of Fate. Bright Sp., Amer. 20 June (1876) 144 A 

triumph which has pronounced the irreversible doom of 
slavery. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 183/2 It was so 
taken [to the House of Lords] and the previously irre\ ersible 
decisions of the Queen’s Bench were reversed. 

2 . That cannot be turned backwards, upside down, 
or in the opposite direction. (In quot. iS2i,That 
cannot be upset or overturned.) 

1821 LM,\iiElia Ser. i. Valentine's Day, Delightful eternal 
commonplaces. .havingyour irreversible throne in the fancy 
and affections. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 398 It is Causal 
relation, and, as such, is absolute and unchangeable, for it 
u irreversible even in thought. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 28 'ITie irreversible order of deposits. 

Hence Irreversihi’Uty, Irreve’rsibleuess, the 
quality or character of being irreversible. 

1625 Donne Semi. Ixvi. 673 In the anguish of that disso- 
lution, in the sorrows of that valediction, in the irrcversiblc- 
nesse of that transmigration. ^ 1678 J. jiosEs] Brit. Ch. 441 
The perpetuity and irrcversiblcness of this decree. 1732 
Stackhouse Hist. Bible v. ii. (T. Supph), A precedent of 
the irreversibleness of oaths. X824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 520 
The irreversibility of the judgments. 1873 B. Stewart 
Conserv. Energy v. 142 The irreversibility of the process 
puts a stop to all this. 

Irreversibly (irAousibli), adv. [f. pjec,+ 
-ly2.] In an irreversible manner; so as not to 
admit of being reversed; unalterably, irrevocably. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. iv. § 3 Whether they were irre- 
versibly cast out of God’s gratious presence before their 
accomplishment of.. their project against man, is not so 
certaine. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 16 f 5 , 1 am now . . 
known to be an Author and. .irreversibly condemned to all 
the miseries of high reputation, a 1842 Arnold Z,<rr/. Mod. 
Hist. ii. (1878) 140 Taking their shape for good or for evil, 
and sometimes irreversibly. 

Irrevertible (irAsuiIb’I), a. rare. [f. Ir-2 
+ L. rcvcrtl to return + -ible,] a. Incapable of 
reverting (to the former owner), b. Irreversible, 
unalterable. 

X725 Kirkpatrick Relig. Ord. Norwich 139 Unexpirable, 
or at least irrevertible, leases. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 165 
The irrevertible tendency to monarchy of a great, a chhal- 
rous, and a territorial people. 

t Iirrevi’ncible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ir- 2 + Re- 
vincible, ad. late L. revineibilis (Tcrtull.).] That 
cannot be overcome or refuted; invincible, incon- 
trovertible. 

a 1746 J. Lewis Life Fisher (1855) I. xvi. 269 Bede . . 
proves by irrevincible arguments, that those fourteen years 
are to be counted from the conversion of P.vul. 

Irrevisable (irfvsi’zabT), a. rare, [In- 2.] 
That cannot or must not be revised. 

1884 Leeds Mercury 15 Aug. 5/1 The Republic has been 
declared inviolable, irrevisable. 

firre'vitable : see Irrenitible.] 
Irrevocability (ireTd^kabiOIti). [f. next + 
-TTY: cf. F, irrdvocabilite in Hatz-Darm.).] 

The quality, character, or condition of being irre- 
vocable; incapability of being recalled or revoked. 

16x3 F. Robarts Reveu. Gosp. i He enacteth It.. in more 
then Mede and Persian irrevocabilitie. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxi, Confirmation of the irrevocability of his inten- 
tion. ^ 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. ^3 The new agreement.. 

If it is to share the fate of other ‘irrevocabilities*, .will not 
be worth much. 

Irrevocable (ire’V(!(kab*l), a. Also 5 inre- 
vocable, 7-S irrovo’kable, [ad. L. irrevoedbH-is, 
f. ir- (Ib--) + revoedbilis, f. revoedre to rec.-ill: 
perh. in part tlirough F. irrevocable (1 357 in Godef. 
Compl.). Irrevokable follows Fng. revoke. 

1539 Puttenham Eug. Poesie tr. xii[i]. (Arb.) 130 Not con- 
tent with the vsual Normane or Saxon word, would conuert 
the very Latine and Grceke word into vulgar French, as to 
say innumerable for tnnoinbrable, rcuocable, irreuocable, 
and such like, which are not naturall Normans nor yet 
French, but altered Latines.] 

That cannot be recalled. 

1 . That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back; that is beyond recall or recovery. 

(In reference to past time or events often with 
admixture of sense 3 ) 

1382 Wyclip Ezek. xxi. s For I the Lord ledde out my 
swerd of his shcctlie irreuocable [gloss or that may not Ic 
clepid ajenJ. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xi. 42 Alas he . . hath 
my loue entierly wyth hym, wherof inreuocable a yefte 1 
doo make to hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 15 SIth that 
he is gone irrevocable. 1607 Rowlands Guy Wane. 74 
Irrevocable lime is posting gone. 1706 Rowe Ulysses iv. L 
1763 She is lost— most certain— gone irrevocable. tZ6$ 
Kingsley Herexu. xii, She sat . . half wishing that the irre- 
vocable yesterday had never come. iZi6 Liddon Bampt. 
Led. VL (1875) 345 Regarded historically the^-e events belong 
to the irrevocable past. 

2 . That cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, 
or undone ; unalterable, irreversible. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. so Bi the sentence irreuocable 
of thejTn (the godsj. * 575-^5 Sandvs .Serm. (Parker 
Soc) 303 As a .seal and sure pledge of his irrcN-ocaLlc 
promise, x^ Shaks.^!. K A f. iU. 3$ f-ir.me.and irreuoc- 
able is my dooml>e. Which I baue pxvt vpon her, she is 
banish’d. x6oa W'ashiNcton tr. .Milton's Df. Pop. v. 

Wks. (iSsx) X41 The La^vs of the Medes and Pcruans; 
which Laws were irrevocable. X 79 * PainE of btan 

(ed. 4) 145 An hereditary aristocracy, assuming and assert- 
ing indefeasible, irrcsokablc rights and authority, wholly 
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independent of the Nation, x863Merivai,e Rent. Ewp. 
3cxii, (1^65) III. 33 This tenant'right was equivalent to 
actual possesiion ; it was perpetual and irrevocable. x83o 
Mrs. Forrester Roy fg K. I. 81 You need feel certain that 
her decision of to-night is irrevocable. 

Irrev0cal)leness (ire*vt;kab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -^•Ei3.] The quality or character of being irre- 
vocable. 

1649 Roberts Clavts Biol. 493 The incurablenesse of their 
sins, and irrevocablenesse of their judgements. i7S3Richari>- 
sos Grandison (1781) VI. .\.\xii. 226 The irrevocableness of 
the event. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xlviii, Adam was 
forcing Arthur to feel more intensely tlie irrevocableness of 
bus own wrong-doing. 

Irrevocably (ire'vJkabli), adv, [f. as prec. 
-i- -LV -.] In an irrevocable manner ; so as to be 
irrevocable. 

1 . So as not to admit of being called or brought 
back ; beyond recall or recovery. 

x6tx CoTGR., Irrcvocablentent^ irreuocably, vnrecallably. 
1627 Mav Lucan i. (1631) 16 Irrevocably doe the people 
flye. X743 Young Nt. Th. v. 402 Nor mark the much irre- 
vocably laps’d, .4nd mingled with the sea. 1855 Thackeray 
Neivcomcs ConcL, Tho’ he has disappeared as irrevocably 
as Eurydice. 

2 . So as not to admit of being revoked or annulled ; 
unalterably, irreversibly. 

i6o3 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 26b, Ligarius..is by me 
already irrevocably condemn’d. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prero,^, 
Chr. Kings ix. 100 They were totally and irrevocably in- 
vested with all power. 1763 BlackstoNe Comm, 1. vii. 252 
The king may make a treaty with a foreign stale, which 
shall irrevocably bind the nation. 1810 House 0/ Lancaster 
I. 103,1 remained firmly and irrevocably fixed in my first 
resolution. 1841 Macaulay Hastings (1887) 678 The 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Irrevoluble (ire‘vJli;/bT), a. rave, [f. lu- 2 4. 
Revoluble, ad. L. revolnhilis that may be rolled 
back.] That has no finite period of revolution, 
whose revolution is never completed; of infinite 
circuit. 

x6^i Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 71 In supereminence of 
bwiifick Vision progressing tlie dalelesse and irrevoluble 
Circle of Eternity. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serni. xxviii. 284 
The exceeding immortality— ‘the dateless and irrevoluble 
circle of elernuy *— is for all who can say, ‘ 1 have finished 
my race 

IrrhetoTical, <z. [Ir-2 .] ‘Not rhe- 

torical ; inelegant in phrase ; unpersuasive ’ (Smart, 

1836). _ 

t Irri'de, V. Obs. [ad. L. irndhn to laugh at, 
f. j>- (I b- 1 ) + to laugh.] trans. To laugh 

at ; to deride. 

1637 Meoe £■/., to Ttuisse Wks. (1672) iv. Ixxi. 850 Did I 
merit to be irrided for having found out I know not what 
Mystery? Lo. Herbert Hen. VlII (1683) 489 

Luther, Stcrmlus, and others.. irrided It publickly. 
Irrigable (iTigab'l), a» [f. L. irrigd-ve to 
Ibuigate: sse -ble: so mod.F. irrigable (^Dict. 
Acad. 1S7S).] Cap.able of being irrigated; sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

1844 Black‘n. Mtxg. LVI. 193 To employ the irrigable land 
on the banks of the canal for agricultural purposes. 1893 
Athenxnm 14 Sept. 354/x There is a considerable amount 
of irrigated countr>’ paying well, and an enormous amount 
of country easily irrigable. 

Hence I*rrigably adv.^ so as to be irrigable. 
x8q3 Scribner's Hag. Xlll. 94/1 A ribbon of irrigably 
level land. 

t Irrigate, ///• x2, Obs. In 5 irrigat. [ad, 
L. irngdt‘US, pa. pple. of irrigCire to Iurig.vte.] 
Irrigated, w.^tcred. 

?»i t4xa Lydc. Pivj Merchants 24 But yeer by yeer the 
soil i.s irrigat, And ouyrflowj’d with the flood of Nyle. 
I:reigate (i’rig-r't), v. [f. L. irrigat-, ppl. stem 
of irrigdre to lead water to, to water, f. ir- (Ik- 1 ) 
■Vrigdre to wet, moisten, water.] 

1 . trans. To supply with moisture; to moisten, 
wet. (Now rare in the general sense, and regarded 
as trails/, from 2 a.) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 283 The thirde vse is lo irrigate 
or luoysicn the >idci of ilje wombe. z638 Boylk Fituxl 
Causes .VaC Things iv. 13S Not that they think the blood 
. . unht to irrigate the parts with that vital liquor, 1708 
J. I’milips Cyder ii. 65 With which., to irrigate Their 
dry-furr d 1 oogue^. 1893 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 3 Only 
the larger bronchi are irrigated by the bronchial arteries. 

2 . Spec, a. I o supply Maml) with water by means 
of channels or streams passing through it; also 
said of sucii channels or streams (natural or arti- 
ficial) ; to water. (The prevailing sense.) 

16x3 CocKEWAM, Irrigate, lo waicr ground, or so. X706 
Pmillu-s S.V., .\ Country irrigated by several fine Riven?, 
1834 Pringle Afr, Sk. iv, 'I'hc orchard and garden 
ground.. were irrigated by the waters of a small mountain- 
rill which were collected and led down in front of the house 
by an artificial canal. 1851 Co.svoE.Aki: it HowsonAV. Paul 
(ic62\ l.x. 333 hi watcr». ‘.till irrigate the .suburban gardens of 
the .Atbenuans. 1872 YeatS Groivt/i Comm. 37 'I'hc country 
was. .artificially irrigated by a network of canals. 

b. Med. T'o supply (a part, a wound, ctc.^ with, 
a constant flow or sprinkling of some liquid, for 
the purpose of cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting. 

x87« Ctin. Soe. Trar.s.'lS., 123 Slutfcd with sponges, and 
suturcA left unfastened for lhrec hours, during whic.h time 
it ua* Irrigacci ssith carbolic acid. 

3. /t,'. To rcftc.h or make fruitful as with a supply 
of moisture. 


2686 Horneck Crucif. xiii. 276 The wine of angels 
..inebriates their understandings, irrigates the spirits of 
men made perfect. 18*3 Byron fuan xtii. v, But then they 
have their claret and hladeira To irrigate the dryness of 
decline. 1873 Ha.merton IntelL Life x. iii. (1875) 352 Her 
mind irrigated their minds, which would have remained 
permanently barren without that help and refreshment. 
Hence I’rrigated, iTrigating ppl, adjs. 

16^ AV. SiMFSON HydroL Chynt. 287 The earth becomes 
again satiated by irrigating showers. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 353 Irrigated pasture, or best 
water meadow. x892W/A^^iar«/«3oJuly iS3/3He..set them 
to work digging an iirigating canal. 2893 IPesint, Gas. 

1 July 1/3 The fertilising and irrigating effect which the 
Darwinian hypothesis has e.\erci$ed in all departments of 
contemporary thought. 

Irrigation (irig?*jbn). [ad. L. irrigdiion-em 
watering, n. of action from irrigdre to Iruigate : 
cf. F. irrigation (isth c. in Godef. Compl.').'] The 
action or process of irrigating. 

1. The action of supplying or fact of being sup- 
plied with moisture; a moistening or wetting. 
(Now rare in gen. sense, and regarded as transf. 
from 2 a.) 

^x6z8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered ^01 It dries the Body, 
robs of irrigation The thirsty parts. 1642 French Distill. 
i. (1651) xz Humectatlon or Irrigation, is a s]3rinkling of 
moisture upon any thing, a 1693 Auiirey Lives, Bacon 
(1B98) 1. 84 His lordship would, when it rayned, take his 
coach (open) to receive the benefit of irrigation. 1809 
Europ. Mag. LV. 20 The streets and lanes . . were in a 
complete state of irrigation. 

2. spec. a. The action of supplying land with 
water by means of channels or streams ; the dis- 
tribution of water over the surface of the ground, 
in order to promote the growth and productiveness 
of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 600 The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by 
Watering and Irrigation. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Advi., I did 
not altogether compile this Work for the sake of our 
Ordinary Rustics, but for the more Ingenious. . . That this 
may yet be no prejudice to the meaner capacities let them 
read for .. irrigation, watering. 1807 Vancouver Agile. 
Devon (1813) i3 This valley .. is supplied by a conhtant 
stream for the purposes of irrigation. xSas J. Nicholson 
O/erat. Mechanic 232 A machine designed 10 raise water lo 
a great height for the irrigation of land. 2862 Stanley 
Jetu. Cli. (1877) I. iv. 72 Peasants.. drawing up the buckets 
of water from the river for the irrigation of the fields above. 

b. A/ed. The application of a constant stream 
or shower of some liquid to a part of the body, 
e.g. to allay infiammation, or to cleanse and dis- 
infect an ulcer, etc. (In quot. 1632 coner. A 
liquid for this purpose ; an embrocation, lotion.) 

xdza Woodall Surg. plate Wks. (1653) 272 Irrigation . .Is 
an aspersion of humidity upon things that are to be dis- 
solved, that so they may the more easily deliquale. x6*i 
Burton Anat. Mel, 11. iv. i. v. Irrigations of the head, with 
water lilltes, lettice, violets, camomile, &c. 1632 tr. Bruel's 
Praxis Med. 39 Make an irrhigation for the head with 
sweeie waters, x8^* Anov IFater Cure (2843) 68 Cold half 
baths, and irrigation afterwards. 1B87 Soe, Lex., 1 

.. the continuous application of a stream of 
simple or antiseptic fluid to a part so as to keep it wet with 
a constant change of the moisture. 

53. /g. Cf. lltUIGATE V. 3 . 

a x66o Hammond IBhs. IV. 574 (T.) That every of us 
fructify in some proportion answerable to our irrigation. 
1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 69 Such spiritual irrigation we 
must use In the home for the good of one another. 

4. attrib. 

2838 j, B. Norton Topics 184 The whole revenue being 
immediately dependent on the irrigation works. 1877 Daily 
Nctos s Oct. 4/4 Having erected new irrigation tanks in 
India. x83o C, K. Markham Peruv. Bark 479 In June the 
people were occupied with the irrigation channels. 2883 
F. Day Indian Fish 50 (Fish, Exh. Publ.) To watch these 
enormous reptiles feeding in the river below the irrigation 
weir which impedes the upward ascent of breeding fish. 

Hence Irrlga’tioual a., belonging to irrigation ; 
Irrlffa'tlonlst, a person interested in irrigation. 

2877 Athenxnm i Dec. 695/3 Public works .. both roads 
and irrigational. 2887 Detroit Free Press 21 May 2/4 Of 
Interest to Irrigafionists. 2894 Naturalist 5S A product of 
the sewage farm irrigational proceedings. 289^ Voice tpAN.) 

28 OcL 3.'4 The Denver congress of irrigationists. 

Irrigative (i’rig^hiv), a, £f, as Irric-\tj 5 v. 

+ -IVE.J Serving lo irrigate ; of or pertaining to 
irrigation. 

2861 yrnl. R. Aerie. Soe. XXII. ii. 443 Many irrigative 
canals. 2887 W, G, Palcravk Ulysses 258 Mr. Fergusson 
docs not err in assigning the palm of urigativc skill to the 
Turanian races. 

Irrigator (i’rig«'toj>. [a. late L. irrisHor 
(Augustine), agent-u. from irrisiire to IuiugatB.] 

1. One who or that which irrigates. 

2829 C. Stephens [title) Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 
Z&46 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 13 The 
irrigator should admit the U’atcr at the time and for the 
periods which experience points out as the best. 2885-d , 
Spurgeon 'Brens. Dav. Ps. cxlvti. 8 God makes the. .clouds 
the irrigators of the mountain meadow's. 

2. Med. A contrivance for irrigation (sense 2 b). 

28S7 in Syd.Soe. Lex, 2894 Lancet 3 Nov. 203a Efficient 

washing out of all the peritoneum, .wiin an awiptic solution 
by means of an irrigator or similar instrument. ^ 2896/1//- 
butt's Syst. Med 1. 451 Hj’podcniiic syringe, irrig.ilor., 
should^ be at hand. 

la^gatorial (krigato»*riil), a, [f. L. stem 
irrigM- -p -ouv + -An.] Relating to irrigation. 
So Irrigatory (rrigrturi) a, in same sense. 


2867 Ld. Napier in Sir S. Northcote Life (1S90) L u -q. 
The localities fit for irrigatorial purposes. 28^ Ckar^ 
yrnl. 13 Dec. 796 All Sicilian agricultural and irriuaton- 
terms recall thenL ** * 

tirriguate (iri-gi«,e't), v. Obs. [f. L. !>n. 
g 7 i-tis (see next) + -ate s.] Irans. = Iubioaie v. 
So +Irri-guate ///. a., irrigated, well-watered 
(cf. Ikbigate «.). 

163a Lithcow Trav. v. 176 Not farre from the irriguaic 
plains of Darmille. ibid. vii. 316 Now to discourse of 
Nylus, this flood irriguatelh all the low playncs. UiJ. x. 
499 Even so is melting Tweed and weeping Tiviot .. that 
irnguat the fertile fields. 2670 Lex 'BalionisnS The (^ircu. 
lation of the Blood, whereby every part is irriguaied and 
nourished. 

Irriguous (iri-giiqss), a. Now rare. [f. L 
irrigu-i/s supplied with water, f. in-, ir- (III- 1 ) + 
rign-tts watered, from stem of rigare to wet, water.] 

1 . Irrigated ; moistened, bedewed, W’et ; csp. of 
a region or tract of land; Well-watered, moist, 
watery. Alsoy^*. 

26s*'3 Jer- Taylor Serin, for Kr<i>*Ded., Like Gideon’s 
Fleece, irrlguou.-* with a dew from Heaven, when much of 
the vicinage is dry. 2667 Milton B. L. iv. 255 The flourie 
lap Of som irriguous Valley. 2735 Somerville Chase 1%'. 
349 Skim with wanton V/ing th' irriguous Vale. 2749 
Lavington Enthns. Meth, c$* {1754) I. li. 63 Opposite 

Vicissitudes of Soul, the irriguous and dry, the anxious and 
secure. 2802 Brooked Gazettcer[c.^. i2)s.v. Lomond, Herds- 
of cattle feed in the irriguous valltes at its base. 

2 . Having the quality of irrigating; affording 
a supply of water or moisture; watering, bedew- 
ing. AIso^/^, 

2684 tr. Bouet ‘s Merc. Compit. xvi. 560 If. .the Scorbufick 
Infection break into the Brain .. and very much infect the 
irriguous Ifiquor of either Province. 2762-71 H. Walpole 
V’erUies A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 254 The refreshing 
hollows of mountains, near irriguous and shady founts. 
2802 Trans. Soc. A rts XIX. 276 The Grubs were seen lying 
in irriguous channels, 2862 Clough Ess. Class. Metres, 
Elegiacs i. 6 A lordly river , . Through the meadows sinuous, 
wandered irriguous. 

Hence Irri’ffuousness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

t Irrisible (iri-zib'l), a, Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
irrfsibil-is (Augustine), f. irrtdire to laugh .at, 
Irride.] Ridiculous ; worthy of derision. 

2767 A. Campbell Le.xiph. 37 note. That the naiiyes of one 
of our three kingdoms are really no better than itraiionai, 
irrisible, four.legged animals, and considered by their feiloi^- 
subjects, and the legislature in no other capacity. 

Irrisiou (irrs^n). Now rare or arch, [ad. 
L, irrisioit'em^ n. of action from irridere to laugh 
at, Irride. Cf. F. iirision (Cotgr. 1611).] The 
action of laughing at a person or thing in scorn or 
contempt ; derision, mockery, 

2326 Pilgr.Perf. (W. de W. 2531) p7b, He was)Uuded 
and scorned with garmentes of irnsyon. 1379 Twvnc 
Phiskke agst. Fort. 1. Ixix. 95 b, They seeke lo auoyde 
infamie and irrision. 2649 Jer. Taylor (»/. Exmp. 

Sect. xii. 100 To abstain from .all mockmgs of our neigh- 
bour, not giving him appellatives of .scorne, or imsion. 
169$ Br, Patrick Comm. Exod. x. (1697) 268 Some look 
upon it as an Irrision or a jeer. 2833 H. J. Rose Prelint. 
Obs. Middleton’s Grk. Article (2858) p. .\xiv, Staljbaum also 
says that the omission of the article denotes irrision. 2858 
Hogg Life Shelley II. xi. 385 An indecent irrision of the 
sacred character of the lover-poet. 

Xrrisor (irorspi). rare. [a. L. inTiur, agent-n. 
from irridere : see prec.] 

1 . One who laughs at another ; a mocker, a 
derider. 

*739 J- Hildrop Regul, Free-thinking 23 They shtdl lhen 
be admitted into the highest Rank or Degree of 
called the Irrisors, answering to the Degree of Senior Soph.^; 
and shall be allowed not only to laugh and be witty, but to 
insult upon proper Occasions. 

2 . Zool. A bird of the genus Irrisor or family 
Irrisoridxy natives of Africa, so called from their 


noisy cry ; a wood-hoopoe. 

Irrisory (ir3i‘s6ri), a. rare. [f. L. type 
sori-ns^ f, trrisor,irrisdr-ein\ see prec, and -OUV.l 
Having the character of deriding or mocking. 

xSaa Landor Imag. Coiiv. WkL 1846 I. xxxviii. 244/2. 
1 wish that, even there, you had been less irrisorj', le^s oL 
a pleader. 1829 /^;</. II. 146/1 The young men conhnucu. 
in their irri.sory mood. 

Irrit, variant of Irhite a. Obs.^ void. 
Irritability (hritabi-llti). [ad. h.irntdtililMv 
f, irritdbilis ; sec next and -ITV. Cf. F. imlaotiile' 
(Haller, 1 756).] The qu.ality or state of being 
irritable. 

1 . The quality or state of being easily annoyed or 

excited to anger or impatience ; pronencss lo vexa* 
tioii or annoyance ; petulance, , . 

X792 Boswell yohnson Mar, an. 2753. "1 be gloomy imca'- 
biliiy of his existence was more painful to him than ever. 
i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xvi. His .second subject of conver- 
sation .. seemed rather delicate for the smith s Present state 
of irritabiliiy. 1837 Ht. Marti.shau Soc. A/iier. ill. -y 
The irritabiliiy of their vanity has been much 
2847 Ener-son Repr. Men, Shakespeare Wkv (B^hn) i* 351 
The perilous irritability of poetic talent. ^ iB 3 i W, Coti**'' 
Bl. Robe i. vi. 205 'Hicrc w.as not only imlaLihty, there » 
contempt, .in her lone. .. 

2 . Path. Oi a bodily organ or part: The condi- 
tion of being excessively or morbidly excitable or 
sensitive to the contact or action of anything. 

2785 Alex. Cra.nt [title) Obiervaiioni on the Uie 



IRRITABLE, 


497 


Opium, in Diseases supposed to be owing to morbid irrita- 
bility. 1789 W. Buchan Dcm, Med. (1790) ^is From 
a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritability of the 
bowels. 1875 B. Meadows Ohscrv. 51 He is all right, 
save slight irritability and scurf in the scalp. 

3 . Fliysiol. and JSioL The capacity of being 
excited to vital action motion, contraction, 

nervous impulse, etc.) by the application of an 
external stimulus : a property of living matter or 
protoplasm in general, and characteristic in a 
special degree of certain organs or tissues of 
animals and plants, esp. muscles and nerves : see 
Irritable 3 . 

[xySx J. G. Zimmerman (rzV/f) Dissertatio Physiologlca de 
Irritabilitate, quam publice defendet.] 175s R. Whytt 
[iiiU) Physiological Essays. .On the Sensibility and Irrita- 
bility of the Parts of Men and other Animals; occasioned 
by Dr. Haller’s Treatise on these Subjects. 1788 Sir J. E. 
Smith in PhiL Trans. Abr. XVI. 421 {Jicading) On the 
Irritability of Vegetables.^ 1794 G. Adams Nat. Ex/f. 
Philos, IV. xlix. 349 Physicians talk of the irritability of 
our nervous system. 1805 A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 3 When muscles are capable of reiterated contraction.s 
and relaxations, they are said to be alive, or to possess 
irritability. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. kgidc. (ed. 4) 1. 
1x5 Some leaves po.ssess the property, when acted upon by 
certain bodies, of moving. This is called, in reference to 
leaves, Irritahility. 1862 Darwin P'ertil. Orchids v. 17a 
The irritability of the labellum in several distantly-MIied 
forms is highly remarkable. 1898 AUbutVs Syst. Med. V. 
401 Instances of that response of living matter, as a manifes- 
tation of irritability to chemical changes in Its surroundings 
which i.s denoted by the term * chemiotxxis \ 

Irritable (i'ritabi), a. [ad. L. irritdbiliSi 
f. irritdre Irritate : see -ble. Cf. F. irriU 
able (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being 
irritated ; susceptible of irritation. 

1 . Readily excited to anger or impatience ; easily I 

ruffled or annoyed. ' 

i6€2 H. More Philos. IPrii. Pref. Gen. 10 It could never 
enter into my minde that he was either irritable or pro- 
pitiable by the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. lox He was irritable and resentful. 1841 Elphinstonc 
Hist. Ind. II. 47 His ill health made him more suspicious 
and irritable than ever. 1877 Erichscn Surg. I. 5 Persons 
of an irritable and anxious mind do not bear operations so 
well as those of a more tranquil mental constitution. 1879 
F. W. Robinson C&iuard Consc. l .\i, I have lived in .. tne 
irritablest of families. 

2. Readily excited to action; highly responsive 
to stimulus; (of a bodily organ or part), Exces- 
sively or morbidly excitable or sensitive (see 
IimiTATE z;.l 3). 

1791 Burke A/>p, Whigs Wks. VI, 8 Accused of provoking 
irritable power to new excesses. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV, 78 
When Its excretion is by any means obstructed, it produces 
insensible and irritable constitutions. 1804 Aoernethy 
Surg. Obs. 59 The destruction of the irritable decayed sur- 
face [of a tooth]. 187s B. Meadows Clin. Ohserv, 27 He 
had an irritable stomach and was . . much annoyed with 
acidity. 188s H. James Lit. Tour France xxxiv, aso Our 
modem nerves, our irritable sympathies, our easy discom- 
forts and fears, make one think (in some relations) less 
respectfully of human nature. 1887 Mrs. EwiNO_i?«/z</(f/, 
Clocks 13 One cannot help having an irritable brain, which 
rides an idea to the moon and home again.. whilst some 
folks are getting the harness of words on to its back. 1897 
AUbutt's Syst. Med. III. 751 The tongue is slightly furred 
or is red and irritable looking. 

3 . Physiol, and Biol. Of an organ, tissue, etc. 
of an animal or plant : Capable of being excited 
to vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus J said esp. of muscles and nerves, as sub- 
ject respectively to contraction and to motor or 
sensory impulse under the influence of the proper 
external forces. 

*793 Beddoes Calculus, etc. 181 The irritable fibres In the 
same system have not all the same degree of irritability. 
They have difterent degrees of capacity for the irritable 
principle. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Boi. 784 In 
a smaller number of instances periodically motile foliage- 
leaves are irritable to touch or concussion. 1878 Foster 
Phys. m. i. 394 A sensory nerve in Its simplest form may be 
re;iarded as a strand of eminently irritable protoplasm. 

I'rritaTileness. rare. [£ prec. + -Ntas.] = 

luIUTABILITY. 

180s in W. Perry En^. Viet. 1825 E. Irving Last Dtiys 
255 No irritablencss of an afflicted body, nor weariness of 
bed-ridden age. 1857-8 Sears Atluxn, xi. 92 This excessive 
initableness of the body. 

Irritably (rritabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly2 .] 
lu an irritable manner ; ^Yilb irritation ; petulantly. 

. j8ss In Hyde Clarke Ei^. Diet. x88o Ouida Moths I. 
w. 249 *Oh I you don’t believe me’, she said Irritably, ‘ask 
anybody’. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Granduwiher 204 
Al[ this made her feel generally cross, and irritably resentful. 

I*rritameilt. Now rare or Ohs. [ad. L. irri- 
tdmcnt-iun a provocative, f. irrtldre Irritate v.^ : 
see -MENT.] Something that excites or provokes 
action, feeling, or state; an exciting cause; 
a provocative, an incentive ; an irritant. 

*634 W. Tir'.vhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I .) 91 The Irrita- 
mentsofDespaire. 1647 Ward CoBler$ Pcrillous irri- 
L^ients of caraall and spirituall enmity. ^ 2800 lifed. Jml. 
tv. There is no specific irrltament, which does not prove 
^r the whole constitution either asthenic or sthenic. 1844 
jjLApsTOKE Glean. (1879) III. 27 He was wrong; for the 
bearing of his argument would has'e been this; Sacraments 
are imtaments of faith, therefore baptise those who have it 
not, in order that they may be arousM to conceive it. 

VOL. V. 


Irritancy^ (iritansi). [f. Irritant a .^ : see 
-ANCY.] Irritating quality or character; irrita- 
tion, aunoyance. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. iii. xu. Not withoot a certain 
irritancy and even spoken invective. 1849 Tait’s Mag. 
XVI. y54 The source of great irritancy and vexation to the 
Colonists. _ X900 Westtn. Gaz. 6 Apr. 8/2 A superior altitude 
..adds an irritancy to the monition tendered. 

I’rritancy Pom., Civil, and Sc. Zazu. [f. 
Irritant a.- : see -ancy.] The fact of rendering, 
or condition of being rendered, null and void. 

i68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. (1693) i. xiii. § 14. 122 By pay- 
ment at the Barr, it was allowed to be purged, even though 
the Party after the Irritancy got Possession. 1773 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. §27 Where the irritant clause was 
conceived in these words, ‘That the feu-right should fall, 
if two years duty happened to run into a third wliich was 
long the usual style, die irritancy was not incurred by our 
older practice till the whole of the third j'ear's duty was 
due. xMz_ W. Bell Diet. Lasv Scot. s. v., The irritancy of 
a right is its forfeiture in consequence of some neglect or 
contravention. . . A lease may be dissolved during its currency 
by the operation of a legal as well as of a conventional irri- 
tancy. x83o Muirhead Gains Dig. 6x3 Irritancy 0/ a testa- 
ment. A testament was Irritated when the testator suffered 
capitis demmniio. x886 Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. ii/i Guilty of 
that heinous Scotch crime known as * irritancy of the lease 
Irritant (i’rit^t), tr.l and sb. [ad. L. zrri- 
tdnt-em, pr. pple. of ii-rtidre Irritate v.I : cf. F. 
irntant (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1 1. That ‘ irritates * or stirs up (see Irritate v.T- 
I b) ; exciting, provocative. Obs. 

^ 1636 W. Scot A/ol. Narr. (1846) 65 The occasion or 
irritant cause of the alteration of the Church Government. 
2 . Causing irritation, physical or (rarely) mental; 
irritating. Chiefly in Paih., of poisons, etc. 

1828 Webster, Irritant, irritating. 2834 Penny Cycl. II. 
200/x Irritant poisons, such as arsenic. 2875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 493 The symptoms.., as in other irritant 
poisoning, vary within certain limits. 1885 Manch. Exoju, 
21 Jan. 4/7 They, .have had no irritant or factious opposition 
to encounter. 

B. sb. An irritant substance, body, or agency ; 
in PcUh. a poison, etc. which produces irritation; 
in Physiol, and Biol, anything that stimulates an 
organ to its characteristic vital action. Alsoy%-. 
in reference to mental irritation. 

x8o2 Med. yml. VIII. ii A glass of mustard whey, at 
times, is a go^ nutritive irritant. 184* A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 148 It.. is always excited to discharge 
itself by the introduction of food or other irritants. 1^3 
Comh. Mag. VII. 345 Any poison, even those which, like 
the metallic irritants, are with the greatest difficulty dis- 
lodged. 1877 Rosektxial Muscles 4- Nerves 30 The in- 
fluences which cause the contraction of the muscle., are 
called irritants. 

Jig. i8da Helps Organ. Daily Li/e 73 A persecution 
which pinches, but does not suppress, is merely an irritant, 
and not an absorbent. 

I’rritant, 0.2 Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. 
[ad. L. irritaiit-em, pr. pple. of irriiare to make 
void, Irritate v.^ ; cf. F. irritant (1763 in Diet. 
Acad.).] Rendering null and void. 

Irritant clause’, *a clause by which certain prohibited 
acts specified in a deed, if committed by the person holding 
under the deed, are declared to be voia and null’ (W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. x86x), 

1592 Acts Sederunt 27 Nov. (1700) ip la all tyme cuming, 
thay will juge and decide upon clausts irritant, contcinit m 
contractis, takis, infeftments, bandis, and obligationis. 1&03 
Hayward /I / mu. Dolemasi v. Miv,Thc Slates elected Henry 
Duke of Anjowefor Uieirking, with this clause irritant ; That 
ifheedid violate any point ofhis oath, the people should owe 
him no allegeance. IT73 [see Irritancy^. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agrie. Perth 82 The l^es..are clogged with so many 
arbitrary covenants, capricious articles and irritant clauses, 
that they may be broke, whenever the landlord pleases. 
1868 Act 31 <5- 32 Viet. c. loi § 9 It shall not be necessary .. 
to insert., prohibitory, irritant, and resolutive clauses. 

Irritate (i’riteit), v.^ [f. D, irrlldt-, ppl. stem 
of irnld^re to incite, excite, provoke, irritate. 
Cf. Ibrite v.J 

fl. /ratts. To stir up, excite, provoke, incite, 1 
rouse (a person, etc.) to some action. Const, to, 
into, or in/. Obs. (or merged in 2.) 

2531 Elvot Gov. 1. xix, Suche daunsis, whiche. .dyd with 
vnclene motions or countinances irritate the myndes of the 
dauncers to venereall lustes. i 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § 315 Cold 
maketh the Spirits vigorous, and irritateth them. 1652 
Baxter In /1 Bapt. Apol. 8 L^tniy touching that Conlro- 
versie . . might irritate him to fall upon it. 1795 Burke Let. 
Sir H. Langrishe 26 May, Whatever tends to irritate the 
talents of a country, .is of infinite sers'ice to that formidable 
cause. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ff It. Is/. III. 43 His 
.successor soon contrived to irritate into open resistance the 
new prince. 

f b. To stir up, excite, provoke, give rise to 
(an action, feeling, etc.); to excite to greater 
intensity, heighten, aggra^■ate. Obs, 

1607-xa Bacon £5r.,/V<x«f(.fVrb,)334To much magnifring 
of ilan . - doth irritate Contradiccion, and procure En\ye 
and skome. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 249 With us drink 
irritates quarrels. 2732 Arbutunot Rt/es 0/ Diet 318 Oily 
Substances in themselves do not irritate or provoke 
Diarrhccas. 173S G. Ltixo Marina he iL 43 Vet trouble, in 
her, irritates devotion. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ty F. vi. (1869) I. 

1 10 The disorder of his mind irritated the pains ofhis body. 
J824 R. Hall Let. Wks. XS41 V. 539 Premature attempts to 
console only irritate the sorrows they arc meant to heal. 

2 . To excite to impatient or angry feeling; to 
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exasperate, provoke; to vex, fret, annoy, ruffle the 
feelings of. 

1598 Florid, Iritare, to irritate, or prouoke to ire. 2604 
R. Cawdrey Table AlpJu, Irritate, to make angiy. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (2655) 2 Irritated by the 
misdemeanour of his children. 2725 Pope Odyss. v. 266 
Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god. 1749 Fielding Tern 
yones XVI. iv, Let me beg you, ^ladam,..not to irritate his 
Worship. 2^7 Mrs. A. Kerr //Ar. Servia 319 He did 
not wish to irritate the enemy with insults. 

3 . Path. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition ; to bring 
into a morbidly excited condition, or produce an 
uneasy sensation in. 

2674 tr. Mariinierc's Voy. N. Countries iii From a grc.Tt 
cold I had upon me, ..which had irritated my pituitary 
glandule. 173a Arbutunot Rules 0/ Diet 260 By ilieir 
Salts they irritate the Solids. 2836 J. M. Gully Magemiie’s 
Fonnul, (ed. 2) 27 The physicians .. assert that it docs not 
irritate the stomach, causes no headache, vertigo, nausea. 
1845 Budd Dis. Liver It may inflame or irritate .. the 
parts of the intestine with which it is brought into contact. 

4 . Physiol, and Biot, To excite (an organ of 
an animal or plant) to some characteristic action 
or condition, as motion, contraction, or ner^'ous 
impulse, by the application of a stimulus; to 
stimulate to vital action. (See Irritable 3, Irri- 
tability 3.) 

1803 Med. yml. IX. 232, 1 endeavour to irritate the three 
branches of the fifth pair, by means of Galvanlsai. 1674 
Carpenter Meat. Phys. i. ii. § 63 (1879) 71 Irritating the 
soles, by tickling or otherwise. iSjsIIaRwin Insectiv. PI. 
ii. 20 The central glands of a leaf were irritated uith a 
small camel hair Inrush. 

I’rritate, Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. [f. 
L. irritdt-, ppl. stem, of irritd-rc to make void, 
f. irrit-us invalid; see Irrite a.] tratis. To 
make void, render of no effect, nullify ; » Defeat 
V. 6 (the corresponding term in Eng. I.aw). 

2605 Ansiu. Supposed Discov. Rout. Doetr. 42 Superiors. . 
may irritate the oaths and vows also of their subiecis. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Viud. Pref. 4 Nor is there any thing more 
abominable, then to conceive that the Acts of mens Wilb 
should irritate the Law of Nature. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 
308 Such Will is irritated and made void. 2874 37 45- 28 
Viet. c. 94 § 4 All rights and remedies . . for irritating the 
feu ob non soUUum cananem. x88o .Muishilvd Gains 11. 

§ Z48 A testament that . . has. . been broken or irritated, 

t < 7 .^ Obs. [ad. L, r>r/7j/-«x, pa. 

pple. of irrtldre (see Irritate v .^) ; but also 
capable of being viewed as a shortening of 
irrila/ed.'] « Irritated. 

2626 Bacon $ 709 The Heat becommeth more Violent, 
and Irritate ; ^Vnd thereby cxpelleth SiveaU 2723 A. Mon*- 
CRIEFF Id Voung Lt/e (1840) 26 Man being in this fallen, 
undone, and miserable conaitlon, God’s justice t^'as irritate. 

t Irritate, ppL a.^ Obs, [ad. L. irritdt-its, 
pa. pple. of irritdre i see lRRir.\TE Rendered 
void or of no effect. 

1600 F. Clark in Archpriest Control. (Camden) I. 164 
All confessions beard by vs [would be] voyd and irritai. 

Irritated (rrits'ted),///. a. [f. Irmtatb 
- f-EDk] Stirred up, excited {pb^ ; exasperated, 
provoked, annoyed; stimulated to vital action, 
etc. : see the verb. 

*595 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. xxxxix, Then when proud- 
growne theirritatedbIoudEnduriugnotitseire,itseircassaiIU. 
2678 Trans.Crt. Spain 47 Your Majesty .'hould labour to 
appease these two irritated .sijirits. 2776 Gibbon* Decl. 4- F. 
XIV. L 4Z0 Not to expose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror, 2875 Brnnett S: Dyer tr. Saehf Bet, 
797 The contraction of the irritated filament. begins at the 
moment of contact. 

Hence I'rritatedly adv., in an irritated manner; 
with an expression of irritation or annoyance. 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxiii. (1876) 316 ‘Don’t 
tell me what 1’ cried Bel xrritatedly. 2883 ^Iiss Brouchton 
Belinda III. iv. ii. 277 He looks up irritatedly at her. 

Irritating (i’rittf'tig), ppl. a. [f. Irritate 
z/.i -f -iNG^.] Tliat irritates, in various senses: 
see the verb. 

X707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 58 These particular 
Secretions supply Loth quantity of Humours and irritating 
Qualities. 2727-46 Thomson Summer 2214 The dash of 
clouds or irritating war Of fighting winds. 1789 W. Buci]an* 
Dom. Med. (1790) 307 Medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature. 2859 Geo. Eltctt A. Bede iv, A sort of wail, the 
most irritating of all sounds uhere real sorrows are to be 
borne, and real work to be done. 

Hence iTxitatingly adv., iu an irritating way. 

1865 E. C. Claxton Cruel Fortune II. 71 Lady Charring- 
ton slightly raised her shoulders, and smiled irritatingly. 
2882 Atkcnxum x July 10 Such a passage as the following 
is irritatingly dogmatic. 

Irritation (irit^’Jan). [ad. D irrltdtidn-em, 
n. of action from irritdre Irritate v.^ ; cf. F. 
irritation (14-15111 c. in Godef. Compl.).']^ The 
action of irritating, or condition of being irritated. 

tl- The action of stirring up or provoking to 
activity ; incitement. Obs. exc. as Iran/, from 
other senses. 

2589 PuTTEiniAM Eng. Pccsie t.xlx. (.\rb.) 56 Therefore 
was nothing committed to histone, but matters ci and 

excclicnc persons and things that the same by irntalion of 
good courages, .might workc more cflcciuaBy. 2612-15 lir. 
Hall Contempt., O. T. xiv. vii, If it had not beimc for his 
proud irritation, the people had in the mcroing before 
ceased from th.at bloody pursuit of their brcthrc.a. a 2859 
De Quincev (Webster 2864), 'The whole body of the arts 
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anil sciences composes one vast machinery for the irritation 
and development of the human intellect. 

2 . Excitement of anger or impatience ; exaspera- 
tion, provocation, vexation, annoyance. 

1703 Dk. Queknsberrv in Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 238 
One sort of people are pleased, and the other have got^ no 
irritation. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 380 Jacobinism 
which arises from penury and irritation, from scorned 
loyalty and rejected allegiance. 1818 A. Ranken 
France V 1. 1. 58 Any new taxation . , might excite general irri- 
tation. 187s JowETT Plata (ed. 2) V, 6 The Lacedaemonian 
expresses a momentary irritation at the accusation. 

3 . Path, (anti Med.) Excitement of a bodily 
part or organ to excessive sensitiveness or morbid 
action; the resulting condition. 

1685 Boyle Eng, Notion Nat. vi. Wks. V. 212 The ^fibres 
..being distended or velHcated by the plenty or acrimony 
of the peccant matter, will, by that irritation, be brought to 
contract themselves vigorously. lyo* J. Purcell Ckolick 
(1714) 1 13 Subject to the greatest Irritations, Heart-burnings, 
and Vomiting. 1799 Med. yrnl. II. 126 If it allay .. the 
cough and irritation of the lungs. 184a A, Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 119 In some states of the stomach . . even 
farinaceous food excites acrimony and irritation.^ 1876 
Bartholow ^lat. Med. (1870) 536 Extenial irritation, 
utilized for the relief or cure of internal maladies, is entitled 
counterdrritation. 

4 . Physiol, and Biol. The inducement of some 
vital action or condition (as motion, contraction, 
nervous impulse) in an organ, tissue, etc. of an 
animal or plant by the application of a stimulus. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. I. xvuL § 15. 2^ We come now to 
those motions which depend on irritation. Ibid, azo Not 
only those pans of the system, which are always excited by 
internal stimuli,. . but the organs of sense also may be more 
violently excited into action by the irritation from Internal 
stimuli, or by sensation, duringour sleep than in our waking 
hours. z8ss Bain Senses d* Int i. ii. § 20 (1864) 57 When 
irritation is applied to the hemispheres, as by pricking or 
cutting. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 782 Periodic 
movements of the mature parts of plants and movements 
dependent on irritation. Ibid. 784 In the case of irritable 
sUmens . . the insects that visit the flowers cause the Irrita- 
tion. Q.KVMi Fundamental Ideas Chr, Il.xxi. 276 

Irritations and molecular changes of tissue are transformed 
into the feeling of shimmering light or ringing sound. 

Irritative (iTitd'tiv), a. [f. as Iuritate z/.i 

-f -IVE.j 

1 . Having the quality of stirring up or exciting 
to action ; now in Physiol, or Biol. Having the 
property of stimulating to vital action, e.g. to 
sensuous perception, muscular contraction, etc. 

i68d Goad Celest. Bodies i. xiiL 65 Invested with Power, 
not Illuminative .. but Irritative also. 17^4 £. Darwin 
Zoon, 1. XX. § 7. 234 The irritative ideas of objects . . are per- 
petually present to our sense of Sight. 1796 Ibid, II. 67S 
Those things, which increase the exertions of all the irrita- 
tive motions, are termed Incitantia. x8as Good Study 
Med. (1834) III. 4ot Hysteria Is a disease of the Irritative 
flbres, hypochondrias of the sentient. 

2 . Having the quality of causing mental irrita- 
tion ; tending to irritate ; annoying, irritating, 

s8^8 Fraser's Mag;. XVIII. 168 Let us put away utterly 
all irritative thoughts. s88z Mrs. C. Praed Policy <{• P. 
II. 2o 3 Tones which were specially Irritative to Mr. Long- 
leal’s temper. 

3 . Path. Characterized by or accompanied with 
irritation of the system or of some organ, 

1807 Med. yrnl, XVII, 7 He laboured under a consider- 
able degree of irritative^ fever, 1873 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (cd, a) 539 Irritative conditions of the bone and 
periosteum are often attended by a large formation of new 
bone.^ t£83 Facge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med, (ed. 2) I. 70 
The immediate effect of wounds in producing what was 
called irritative fever was confounded with the later appear- 
ance of pyffimia. 

Irritator rare. [a. L. irrilalor, 

agent-n. from irriidre Irkitatb z/.l] One who 
or that which irritates. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1889 Chamb. yrnl. 
Jan. 36/2 ‘You didn't think I was going to sit here .. V the 
irntatoT asked. 

Irritatory (i'ritchari, -etari), a. rare. [f. as 
Irritate t/.i + -ory.] Causing irritation ; irrita- 
tive. 

a 1656 Halm Gold. Bent. (1688) 59 Some irritatory and 
troublesome Humour. Ibid. (1673) 285 Nothing hinders 
wounds from cicatrising, more then. . keeping things irriia- 
tory .-ibout the orifice of the wound. 

1 * Iznnt6y a. Obs, Also irrit. fad. L. irril’tts 
invalid, f. ?>-, f/;- (Ir- 2) + ^a/us established, 
valid. Prob. through AF. irrit (Stat, 5 Edw. II), 
obs. F. irrite (1365 in Godef.).] Void, of no 
effect. 

148* in Eng. Gilds 3x1 To ordeyn .. that the setd 

letters patentes .. and all thyng perieynyng to the same 
Glide and fraternyte, be irrite, cassed, adnuUed, voide, and 
of noo force nor effect. z6oo J. Mf.lvill Diary (1842) 356 
It sould nocht be forgot and maid irrit.^ 16*3 T. Adams 
Barren Tree Wks. 1S61 II. xSo These irriic, forceless, bug- 
bear excommunications. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. J2 
To make void and Irrite 'all their former and glorious 
victories. 1741 W, Wilson Contn. Dtf. Reform. Princ. 
Ch. Scot. (17^) 469 They have made thy word and law irrit 
and of no avail. 

t Irrite, V, Obs. Also 6 yrryto. [a. F. irrile-r 
(14th c. in Little), ad. L. irriidre to irritate.] 
= Iruit.vte v.I (in various senses). 
en^ Mirour Saluaeioun 1627 Irrited hauc I ihyne ire o 
swctc goddc of clemcncc. More De Quat, Noviss. 

Wks. 70/1 Ratbcr.,ihan blunt forth rudely, and yrryte them 


to anger. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 16 We must beware 
. . that we doo not irrite our Stomack and provoke an 
appetite with fine Junkets and delicious Sauces. ^ x66z 
Lovell. Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 336 Velli<»ting the bednning 
of the nerves, contracting them, and irriting to expulsion. 

f Irro’borate, It. Obs. rare~°. [f. (doubtful) 
L. irrobordre^ f. ir- (Ir- robordre to strengthen.] 
1623 CocKERAM, Irrohorate^ to make strong. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

i* I*3!roga>*te) Z'- Be. Law, Obs. [f. ppl- stem 
ofL. irrogdrd to propose against, impose, inflict, 
f. ir- (Ir- I) + rogdre lo ask, demand.] irans. 
To impose (a penalty). So f I*rrogate ppl. a. 
(used as pa. pplel) ; f Irroga'tion. 

159* Se. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 152 Quhilkis haue not bene, 
nor yit ar observed be reason that there is na penaltie 
irrogat to the persones contraveeners thereof. 1623 Cocke- 
RAM, Irrogate^ to impose. IrrogatioHt an imposition. 
1666 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Sufpl. Decis. 
II. 426 it came to be debated.. if a judge might militate 
the punishment which is imposed by law, vid. hanging, 
and confiscate his moveables, or irrogat a mulct, in lieu 
thereof. 

Irrorate (i*ror/c), a. Zool.^ esp. Entom. [ad. 
L. ii'Tordt-us bedewed, pa. pple. of irrordre : see 
next.] = Irrorated : see next 2. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 285 Aiofti, a very minute 
dot. Irrorate^ sprinkled with atoms, as the earth with dew. 

Irrorate (i*r6w*t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
irrord-re to bedew, f. ir- (Ir-^) + rordre to drop 
dew, from ros^ rorem dew.] 
f 1 . trans. To wet or sprinkle as with dew ; 
to bedew, besprinkle ; to moisten. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, Irrorate, to sprinckle, to moysten. 1629 
Parkinson Card. Pleas. viU. 20 Doe not give them too 
much water to over-glut them, but temperately to ir[r)orate, 
bedew or sprinkle them. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min, 
237 They are to be fryed and irrorated with the juyee of 
Oranges, 1676 tr. Garencieres* Coral 44 A plant . . irrorated 
or steeped In common water. 

2 . Zool., esp. Entom. In pa. pple. I*rrorated : 
sprinkled minutely ifjoiik dots). 

1843 Humphreys .BrrV. Moths I. 85 The caterpillar is 
dusky, irrorated with black spots. 2882 Entomol. Mag. 
Mar. 220 The mature larva is of a dark pea-green colour, 
thickly irrorated with slightly raised black dots. 

Irroration (iror/J-pn). [n. of action from 
Irrorate v,\ cf, F. trroralion (1762 in Diet. 
Aeaf.),] 

+ 1 . A sprinkling or wetting as with dew; a 
bedewing, besprinkling, moistening. Obs. 

162$ Cockeram, Irroration, a sprlnckling, a moystning. 
1638 Ravvley tr. Bacotls Life ^ Death (1651) 41 To the 
Irroration of the Body, much use of sweet things is profit- 
able. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5033 A confused irroration of 
the external surface, without any ebullition. 1784 tr. 
Spallanzanis Dissert. (L.), If..tne irroration should be 
interrupted, the portion of eggs then excluded will be 
barren. 

2 . Zool.f esp. Entom. A sprinkling of minute 
dots or spots of colour. 

1843 Humphreys Brit, Moths 1, 124 Of a nearly uniform 
pale brownish buff, without irrorations. 

Irrotational (in7ttf**Janal), a. Dynamics. 
[Ir- 2.] Not rotational ; characterized by absence 
of rotation : said of fluid motion in which each 
elementary or infinitesimal part of the fluid has no 
rotation about its own axis- 
1875 Clerk Maxwell in£’«<y<r/.i?rzV. III. 44/1 The motion 
of a fluid is said to be irrotational when it is such that if a 
spherical portion of the fluid were suddenly solidified, the 
solid sphere so formed would not be rotating about any axis. 
1880 G. H. Darwin inNatureXXll. 95/2 Two vortices exer- 
ci.se very remarkable influences on one another, which are 
due to the irrotational motion of the parts of the fluid 
outside the vortices. 1883 O- Lodge z’^zV/. XXVII. 330/1 
Portions lof ether] either at rest or in simple irrotational 
motion. 

Hence Irrota’tionally adv. 

x88x Maxwell Electr. Magtt. I. 1x7 A vector which is 
distributed irrotationally in ail cases of electric equilibrium. 
z88x Nature XXllI. 475/2 A moss of fluid revolving irrota- 
tionally inside an imperfectly elastic cylindrical case. 

t Irro'tulate, ppl- a, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L, r>-, inrotuldre (Du Cange), f. t>-, in- (Ib- ^) 
+ rotul-us Roll,] Entered upon a roll or list ; 
enrolled. 

xS^Zep/teria xxxviii, Yet, 'mongst acquaintance who their 
faith haue crackt, My name thou findest not irrotulat ! 
Irrour, Irrous, variants of Iroub, -ous, Obs. 
tlrroyal, (Z. Obs. [la- 2, C(, il/oyal.J Not 
royal ; not befitting a king, 

1648 Pet. East. Assoc. 18 Was the pawning of the Jewels 
of the Crown so Irroyalll 

Irrubrical (ir«'brikal), a. [Ir- 2J Not 
rubrical ; contrary to the rubric, 

1846 Worcester cites Ch, Ob, 
t iTruent, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad, L. irruent'emy 
pr. pple. of irrtilre to rush in or upon.] 

^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Imtent, running hastily, or rush- 
ing in violently. 

tl'magate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
trrugdre to wrinkle, f. ir-, in- (Ir- 1 ) + ritgdre to 
wrinkle, from ruga a wrinkle, a crease.] trans. 
To wrinkle. So t iTxagatloa {obs. rare^^.) 

15^ Palster Pat. Pleas. (1569) I. Fiv, That the swelling of 
their body, might not irrugale and wrinckle their faces. 1656 


Blount Glossogr., Irrugation, a wrinkling, or maklie 
wrinkles. * 

tTrrumate, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. irru, 
mare to give suck, f, rnma teat, dug.] 

1623 Cockeram, Irrumate, to sucke in. 

i' Irru’jaiiiating, a. Obs. [Ir- 2.] Not 
rumiaating ; that does not chew the cud. 

I 1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Zealous Bro. 117 That un- 
cleane and irruminatlng beast, a pig. 

Irru-mpent, a. rare-o. [ad. L. irrumpmt- 
eut, pr. pple. of irnwtiSre to break in, f. ir- (Ib-I) 
+ rumperi to break.] Bursting or breaking in- 
making an irruption. 

1656 Boount Glossogr., Irrumpent, entring in by fora, 
rushing in violently. 

Irrupt (ir»-pt), V. rare. [f. L. irrupt-, ppl. 
Stem ot vTump-lre : see prec.] 

1 . /ra/w. To break into. Hencelrru*pted///.a. 

1855 Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet., Irrupted, forced through. 
1856 Webster, Irrupted, broken with violence. Hence in 
later Diets. 

2 . intr. To burst in, break in, enter forcibly, 
make an irruption. 

i885 F, H. H. Guillemard Cruise Mavchtsa II. 9 We 
were in the crater of an extinct volcano into which the sea 
bad at some later^ period irrupted. 1893 Temple Bar 
XCVIII. 154 She ‘irrupted* recklessly into the bedroom. 
Irruptible (irz^-ptib’l), zz. rare, (erron. -able.) 
[f. Ib- 2 + L. rupt-, ppl. stem of rumplre to 
break -ible.] That cannot be broken; un- 
breakable. 

1835 Sir J. Ross Arct. Exp. xlvii. 611 We were locJccd 
up by irruptable chains. 

Irruptiou (iro-pjan). [ad. L. irruptidn-m, 
n. of action from irrump'h'e : see Irrumpent. 
Cf. F. irrupHon (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of bursting or breaking in ; a violent entry, 
inroad, incursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile 
force or tribe. 

*577 tr. BulliugePs Decades (1592) 297 In that hurlie burlic 
and irruption made by the barbarous people. x6ot Hollaso 
Pliny I. 75 As if Nature made recompcnce for the irruptions 
of the seas. 1637 Humphrey tr, St. Ambrose Pref^ 
The Goths . . making irruptions into Gaule. J707 Lo^xd. 
Gas. No. 4375/3 That the whole Body of the Troops., lie 
In a readiness to oppose any new Irruption of the Enemy. 
X803 Wellington Let, to Lieut,.Gen. Stuart in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) II. 8 Not a word is said of the supposed irrup- 
tion of Holkar. 1874 Helps Soe. Press, ii. 26 Vou do not 
seem to perceive the Irruption of vulgarity. 

II Confused with Eruption. Obs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 814 In the i;eare xj8t 
there issued from another Vulcan, .such an irruption of fire, 
1691 Luttrf.ll Brief Bel. (1857) H- 2*^ Those from Jtaly 
say, that mount Vesuvius had lately made^a terrible irrup- 
tion. 1732 Abbuthnot Rules of Diet Iv. in Aliments, 'M. 
(1736) 418 In the Article of Feverish Irruptions. iBtt Ora 
d- Juliet III. 195 The irruption was coming out in a mo^t 
favourable way. 

Irruptive (iro-ptiv), a. [f. as Irrupt + 
-IVE.] Having the quality or character of burst- 
ing in ; making, or tending to, irruption. 

1593 Nashe ChrisPs T. (xfirs) 58 Trodden out of sent, by 
the irruptiue ouer-trampling of the Romanes. 1794 WR^te- 
HOUSE Ode to Justice iT.), Ready to displode irrupliyc on 
his bead. x8x6 T. Busby Lucretius vi. Comment, xui, By 
Thales and Democritus they [earthquakes] were attributed 
to the irruptive force of subterraneous winds. 1873 Burtos 
Hist. Scot. I. L 24 Masses of irruptive rock. 

Irsche, obs. Sc. form of Erse. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting 49 Irsche [v.r. lersche] brybour 
baird, wylc beggar with ihy brattis, 

Irspile, a variant of ilespile, ilspile, hedge- 
hog (see II) : cf. also Ibchepil. 

I-rudded, i-ruded, ME. pa. pple. of Red v ., 
to redden. I-ruled, of Rule v , 

Irun, obs. form of Iron. 

I-rung(en, ME. pa. pple. of Ring v. 

Irus, obs. variant of Irous. 

Xrvingite (ouviqsit). [f. surname Irving (see 
below) 4 - -ite:] A member of a religions body 
founded about 1835 basis of principles 

promulgated by ]&iward Irving (1793-1834), a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, settled in 
London, and excommunicated in 1S33. 

The name is not accepted by the body itself, which 
assumes the title of Catholic APosioUc Church i sec 
Catholic A 10. . . 

^ 1836 R. Baxter Irvingis/n 36 The idol of the IrvingRcs 
is the power of utterance. 287a tr, Lange’s Comm., i /'‘(F* 
iv. 79/2 The other name of Irvmgites they expre.vly ms- 
claim. a833 American VII. 2a None of our churcue^ 
except, perhaps, the little body called Irvingites, are doing 
their full duty by the public in this regard. 

b. attrib. or adj. . . 

^ 1872 tr. Lange’s Comm., i Thess. iv. 79/2 The Irvinml* 
interpretation erroneously explained. XM2-3 Schaff 
cycl. Relig, Kncnul. II. 11x9 Henry Drummond .. too 
a prominent part in the Irvingitc movement. . . , . r 

So I'rviagism, the doctrine and principles 01 


the Irvingites. 

1836 

Unorth. 

outsiders, or the ‘Catholic Apostolic 
designated by its own adherents. 
Irwis, obs. variant of luoua. 
tlry, a. Obs. [f. Ire sb. -f -y.] 


rvmgues. ^ 

R. Baxter (title) Irvingism- 1876 C. M. 
th. Loud. (ed. 2) 86 * Ir%’ingism * as it is still callcu 07 
lers, or the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church* as., it » 


*IUASCIULEC. 



IS. 


ISCARIOT, 


1603 J. Davies Micrccosmos (1878) 74/2 For in our 
Soules the iry pow’r it Is That makes vs at vnhallowed 
thoughts repine. 

Iry, obs. variant of Eerie a, 

^28 Ramsay iv, Jly dear, I'm faint and ir^\ 

Iryn(e, obs. form of Iron^. 

Zs (iz), V, 3 sing. pres, indie, of vb. Be, tj.v. 

Is, obs. form of His, Ice, Yes. 

Is- : see Iso-. 

-is 1 (-ys), a frequent ME. and esp. Sc. variant of 
the grammatical inflexion -s, of the genitive 
sing., and the pi. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. sing, 
of verbs. In MSS. sometimes treated as a separate 
word or element, esp. in genitive sing., where prob. 
it was often confounded with the poss. pron. /its {is). 

^ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 290 pe king tok brut is oue bodi, 
in Ostage as it were, /diM. 656 Salomon.. l>at king dauid is 
sone was. C1440 Partonope 271, I lone Jhesu ys name. 
<21450 Knt. de la Tour (1S68) 10 A crisien man ys hede 
was smiten of. 1456 Pastou- Lett. I. 373 My Lord of 
Caunterbury is avis and agreement. CX465 G. Ashby 
Active Policy Prouide you sadly for youre sowles is 
helthe. 1527 in Strype Peel. Men:. (1824) I. App. xiv. 45 
We receyvyd your Grace is lettres. Ilnd. 47 \Ve went unto 
the Chancellor who is answer was, that it shold be done. 
1530 Palscr. Lesclaircisseuient Introd. p. xl, By adding of 
is to our substautyve, we signlfye possessyon, as, my 
^lai^leris gowne, my l.adyis boke. 1577 Holjnshed Cliron. 
I. Hist, ticot.^ Soy2 Giftis of wairdis, nonentressis, and 
releue.s of landis, and mariageis of airis falland. 

-is northern and esp. Sc. f. -IShI, q.v. 

Isaac, Izaac, dial, perversions (after the proper 
name Isaac) of Jiaysttclz^ Haysugge, hedge-sparrow. 

1834 Medwin Angler m ll^aies I. 219 Then arose.. the 
screams of the young Izaacs for help. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 29 Hedge sparrow .. Isaac, or Hazock 
(Worcestershire). 

Isabel (i’zabel). [a. F, isabelle = Isabella.] 

1 . Name of a colour; = Isabella i. 

1828 Webster s. v., Isabel yellow is a brownish yellow, 
with a shade of brownish red. 1838 James Richelieu i, 
His dress was a rich livery suit of Isabel and silver. 

2 . A kind of fancy pigeon, a small variety of the 
Pouter ; so called in reference to its colour. 

1867 W. B. Tegetmeier Pigeons vl. 71 Among the best 
known, .are the birds known at the pigeoivshows as , 

and so named, we may presume, in consequence of their 
colour. 

3 . A variety of North American grape : see Isa- 
bella 2 b. 

1854 Longp, Catawba limine ii. Nor the Isabel And the 
Muscadel That bask in our garden allevs. 

Isabelite (izabedsit). [? ad, Sp. Isahelliia^ 
dim. of female name Isabella.'\ A name given in 
the West Indies to the angel-fish {Pomacanthus 
ciliaris). *890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isabella (izabeda), a. {sh/). Also 7 125*. [From 
the female name Isabella^ F. Isabelle,\ 

1 . Greyish yellow j light buff. Like other colour 
names, also used as sb. 

(Various stories have been put forth to account for the 
name, 'riiat given in D’Israeh Cur. Lit. (Article Anecdotes 
of Fashion)^ and also in Littr^, associating it with the 
archduchess Isabella and the siege of Oslend 1601-1604, is 
shown by our first quotation to De chronologically impos- 
sible.) 

i6oo (July) Inv. Queen's Garderobe in Nichols Progr, 
Q. Eliz, (1823) III. 505 Item, one rounde gowne of Isabella- 
colour satten, ..set with silver spangles.^ 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent. (1661) 156 Isabella colour signifieth Beauty. 
i68o Loud. Gnz. No. 2459/4 A new red Coat with an 
Izabella colour Lining. 17x9 London &Wise Conipl.Card. 
IX Is in Shape like the Rousselet, of a very light Isabella 
Colour, like the Martin Sec. X805-X7 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) 59 From the names of persons, as Isabella- 
yellow, now called Cream-yellow. z8zi Pinkerton Peiral. 
I. 329 Of a yellowish grey, verglngon Isabella colour. 1870 
A. L. Adams Nile Valley ^ etc. 38 The desert lark.. is . . ot a 
light Isabella colour above, and white below. 

2 . Applied to varieties of fruits : a. A kind of 
peach, b. A species of North American grape 
\Vitis Labntsca\\IvC!x large fruit, sometimes purple, 
often gieen and red. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 210 Peaches. Nutmeg, 
Isabella, Persian [etc.]. 1835-40 Hauuurton Clockm. (1862) 
197 In an arbor, surrounded with honeysuckle, and Isabella 
grape. 1863 Hatuibk. Bot. 292 The Isabella . . varieties of 
this species, 

3 . Cemb.j as Isabella-coloured adj. 

x68x Chetuam Angler's Vaiie-ni. iv. § 31 (1689) 59 Isabella 
coloured mohair. x686 tr. Chardin's Trav, 371 .-Ml the 
Nj’sain horse.*; were I^abella coloured. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
IV. 89/2 Isabella-coloured Bear, Ursus isabellinus. 1858 
Plancue tr. C'tcss D'Anlnoy's Fairy Tales, P'cess 
Belle.Etoile 4- Pr. Chert 573 She mounted an Isabella- 
coloured horse ; the black mane of which was dressed with 
row s of diamonds. 

Isabelline (izabe*lin,-3in), a, [f. prec. + -IXE.] 
Of an Isabella colour, greyish yellow. 

Isabellnte bearx a variety of the Syrian bear, found in 
the Himal.-iya Mountains, of a yellowish-brown colour ; the 
Indian 'white bear; cf. Is.abeli..v 3, quot. 1835. 

*859 Tristram in Ibis I. 430 The upper plumage of evciy 
Oird, whether Lark, Chat, Sylvian, or Sand-grouse .. is of 
one uniform isabellinc or sand colour. 1889 Cornh. Mag. 
^Iw. 307 The smaller denizens of the desert, .must be quite 
uniformly isabelline or sand-coloured. X803 Lvdekker Horns 
•y Hoofs The face is of the same isabelline tint as the body. 

h. Comb. y as isabcUinc hued. 

Athenxuni 15 Sept. 336/3 We tum’with a sigh of 
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relief to the old leather-covered, isabelline-bued copies of 
the angling patriarch. 

Isabnormal, Isaeoustic: see Iso-. 

I-sacred, ME. pa. pple. of S.vckb v. 
Isadelphous : see Iso-. 

I-aseid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. 

IsagOge (3isagJu‘d3/, -g^u'gf). Also 7 -gogue. 
[a. L. IsagdgCy a. Gr. ehayarf^ introduction, f. fls 
into H- dyoiy^ leading, bringing. With Blount's 
form isat'OguCy cf. synagogtte.\ An introduction. 
2652 Bovlb Let. to Mallet Jan. in IVks. (1772) 1. Life 

S . li, No bad isagoge to the Eastern languages. 1656 
LOUNT Glossogr., IsagoguCt an Introduction. x66i Lovell 
Hist. Anini. <5* Min. Isagoge. 1751 Harris //rrwrf i. iv. 
39 notey See the Isagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to 
Aristotle's Logick. 1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex.y Isagoge^,, 
term for an introduction. 

Isagogic (alsagp*d3ik), a. (xA) [ad. L. isa- 
gdgic-ttSy a. Gr. liaayooyiKus introductory, f. iloa- 
yojf ] : see prec.] Of or pertaining to isagoge ; 
introductory to any branch of study. 

1828 in Webster. 1887 Fairbairn in Content/. Rev. Feb. 
208 The formal, introductory or isagogic^ studies have a 
wide range, requiring, perhaps more than any other, edu- 
cated faculty and the scientific mind. 

B. sb. (generally in plural isagogics). Intro- 
ductory studies; esp. that department of theology 
which is introductory to exegesis, and is concerned 
with the literary and external history of the books 
of the Bible. 

2864 in Webster. 1882-3 Sciiaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
III. 2185 Richard Simon, the founder of biblical isagogics. 
1898 J. Robertson Poetry Ps. ii. 24 lu the Compendium of 
Isagogic of Junilius Africanus .. the Psalms are reckoned 
among the prophetical writings, 
t IsagO'gical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Introductory, isagogic. 

<1x529 Skelton iVhynat toCourlji^, I wyll make further 
relacion Of this isagoglcall eolation. <1 1646 J. Gregory 
Assyr. MouarchU in Posthuma (1650) 239 So Joseph 
Scaliger in his Isagogicat Canons. 1721 DatLEY, Isagogical, 

. .introductory. 

Hence Isago'glcally adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Isagon, -ic, erron. forms of Isogon, -ic. 
laaian (sizaran, iz. Alsolsaiahan. [f. 
proper name Isaiah + -an.] Of or belonging to the 
prophet Isaiah, or the book of the Old Testament 
that bears his name. 

1883 M. Arnold Isaiah of ferus. in 19/4 Cent., The 
Isaian eloquence, the Isaian spirit and power. 2896 R. G. 
Moulton Lit. Study Bible x\\\. 434 Spoken l>cfore by the 
Servant of Jehovah in the Isaiahan Rhapsody. 

Isaianic (^izai-, aiz^ise-nik), a. [f. as prec, + 
•ic.] « prcc. 

1882 Chkvne Isaiah vii. 14 notet The two Isaianic pro- 
phecies of God-with-u$ and Wonder-Counsellor. 2898 
Expositor Nov, 567 A passage confessedly Isaianic. 

I-said, i-sait, ME. pa. pples. of Say v. I-sald, 
of Sell v, I-salued, of Salue v.y to salute, 
tl-same, Obs. Also 4 i-sorae, y-same. 
[Another form of Iiisame ; app. f. i-. Is + Same(n 
uk/v. together; cf. MHG. eusa/ucu, -cut. As the f/; 
of iii-savie{n was pleonastic, and i was not used in 
southern dial, for in in 14th c., the f- was prob, 
associated with I- pref.l, and was hence sometimes 
written y, I-sovte in Castel of Love has g from <z, 
and is to be distinguished from the adj. 1 -soiiE, in 
which i- is I-^.] Together; in company. 

CX320 Sir Bettes (MS. A) 705 Forh kai wente al isame,To 
Beues chaumber k-'^t he came. Ibid. 3449 And to k^ castel 
kal wente isame Wik gret solas, gle and game, c 1320 
Cast. Love 1418 Vppon holy koresday k«r on tiis nome Heo 
wererx i-gedered allc i-some. C1330 Amis. •J’ A mil. 1089 
Hou he and that maiden was Bothe togider y-same. c 1380 
Sir Feritmb. 1188 Gok now alle y-same & helpck him. 
c 1400 Sotodone Bab. 3201 And so thay livede in loye and 

f ame, And breihern both thay wer, In pees and werr both 
-same- 

Isamic (oisx’mik), a. Chem. [f. Is(at- + 
Amic.] Related to isatin and to ammonia ; in 
isaniic acid, C|5Hj3N304, produced by the action 
of warm ammonia on isatin. Its salts are Z'sa- 
mates. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. CJum. III. 404 Isamic acid crystal- 
li>e.s in splendid, shining, rhombic lamina;, of the colour of 
red iodide of mercury. Ibid., Isamate of ammonium., 
crystallises in small needles or very acute microscopic 
rhombs. 

So I'samlde, the amide, Ci^Hi^NgOs, related to 
isamic acid ; ‘ pulverulent, of a fine yellow colour, 
t.asteless, inodorous, insoluble in water * (Watts). 
Isandrous : sec Iso-. 

flsange'lical, a. Obs. rare—K [f.GT.lody- 
yi\-os (see next) ; cf. Angelical.] =next. 

1678 CUDWORTH IntelL Syst. 1. v. 797 We may venture to 
call this Resuncciion-Body..an .Angelical, or Isangelicai 
Body. 

t isa'ngelous, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Gr. iaiy- 
ye\-os equal to or like on angel (see Iso-) + -ous.] 
Kqual to the angels. 

1768-74 Tucker Le. ^ai, (1834) II. agi I.ct us look back 
upon ourselves, who we expect shall one day be made 
isangelous, equal to the angels. 

Isanomal, -antherous, -anthous: see Iso-. 


^ Isapostolic (aisoippstp’lik), a. [f. ecci, Gr. 
iVaTToaToA-or equal to an apostle + -ic : cf. apos- 
tolic I\ Equal to, or contemporary with, the apostlcs ; 
a name given in the Greek Church to bishops conse- 
crated by the apostles, and to other persons eminent 
in the primitive church. 

Neals in Lit. Churchman VI. t68/i The Isapostolic 
writersof the first century. 2862 Chr. RemembranceryTLXW . 
407 With reference to the Isapostolic fathers. x83i Ch. 
Times 11 Mar. 164 The representative of the apostolic or 
isapostolic succession of the Britons. 

Isard, variant of Izard. 

II Isaria (oise^Tia). Bot. [f. Gr. ta-os equal + 
-aria =s -aky 1 B 3.] A genus of filamentous 
moulds, some species of which attack and destroy 
insects, especially Hymenoptera. It is now 
believed that many of the species are merely spor- 
iferous forms of oilier fungi. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 7 Wasps, spiders, moths, and butter- 
flie.s become enveloped in a kind of mould named Isaria, 
which constitutes the conidia ofTorrubia. 

Hence Isarioid (ise-Tijoid) a. [see -OId], belong- 
ing to or resembling the genus Isaria. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Isat-, an element derived from L. isai-is (Gr. 
hdris) woad, used in Chem. to form the name of 
Isatin (see below), and of other bodies related 
to it and to indigo. Among these are ; 
Isatic(3isce*tik) acid^ C8H7N03(- isatin + HoO), 
substitution products of which are bromisatic 
(CgHgBrNOg), chlorisatiCy etc., acids •, the salts 
are Zsatates (si'sattfits), bromi'sa/ates, chlori'sa- 
tateSy etc. Isatimide (aisx’timoid), the imide of 
isatin, C24Hj7N;.,04, Isatite : see Isatin. I^sato- 
sulphn’ric acid, an acid containing the elements of 
isatin and sulphuric acid or sulphuric anhydride ; 
the salts of which are Zsato-sulpliates. I'satydo 
(f isathyd), a substance bearing the same relation 
to isatin that indigo-white bears to indigo-blue, 
being formed from it by the addition of one atom 
of hydrogen, 

^ 2845 Penny Cyel. 1st Suppl. 346/x I.^atic acid, .is peifeclly 
insoluble hi cold water, but when heated in water it is 
decomposed into isatin and water, 2865-72 Watts Diet. 
Clum. III. 404 The solution .. deposits .. crystals of isatin, 
which in fact differs from isatic acid, only by the element 
of water. lbid.j,o$ Chlorisai.-ite of potassium.. crystallizes in 
shining flattened quadrilateral needles of a ifght yellow 
colour. Ibid., The other ulis of chloli^atic acid are ob- 
tained by double decomposition. Ibid. 409 Isatosuiphuric 
acid is a strong acid, separating even the stronger mineral 
acids from their salts. Ibid. 410 Isatoaulphite of .Ammo- 
nium, ..of Potasriuin. Ibid. 4x1 Isatyde is white, with 
a slightly greyish tint, tasteless, and inodorous. It .. sepa- 
rates on cooling in microscopic scales. 

Isatin (si’satin). C/teui. Also -ine. [f. L. 
isal-is, a. Gr. hdris the plant woad, whence a blue 
dye is obtained + -iNk] A crystalline, reddish- 
orange substance (CsHjNOj), of brilliant lustie, 
obtained from indigo by oxidation. 

^ Isatin in combination plays the part of an acid, form- 
ing I’satites, e. g. potassium isatite, CgHiKNOj. With 
bromine and chlorine it forms bromi'satin (CsHiBrNOi*, 
chlori'satin, in which one or two atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of bromine or chlorine. The 
salts of these are bromisatites, chlorisatites. 

2^5 Penny Cycl. 1st Suppl. 346/2 Isatin, a substance 
obtained from indigo by the addition of two equivalents of 
oxygen . . ll cry-stalUzes in prisms, which are of a yellow ish 
red or deep aurora-red colour. 1850 Daube.ny .-i/i?///. The. 
viii. (ed. 2) 237 When indigo is oxidized by means of nitric 
acid, it becomes converted into a bright red crystalline body 
termed isatine. 2875 H. C. Wood Thcrap. (1879)67 A green 
color begins at once to develop, and In a little while ( asses 
Into the clear yellow of isatin. 

-isation, frequent variant of -ization. 

Isatis (oi’satis). Zool. [Said to be from the 
native name in a northern language.] The wliilc 
or Arctic fox, Canis lagopus. 

Named by J. G. Gmelin, 1760, Canis isatis', his specific 
name, though abandoned for lagopus, has been sometime 
used as the English name. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. viii. 339 As the jaclaJl is 
a sort of intermediate species between the dog and the 
wolf, so the isatis may be considered as placed between the 
dog and the fox. 2854 Handhk. Nat. Philos. HI. Phys. 
Gcog. 55/1 The lagopus or isatis (arctic fox) is found at 
Spitzbergeru 

I-saught, ME. pa. pple. of S.vucht v., to recon- 
cile. I-sauved, i-saved, of S.vve v. I-savered, 
of S.VVOUB V. I-sawed, of S.vw v. 

f I-sayed, ME. pa. pple. of S.iv v,, aphetized 
form of A.S3.1Y. 

133.7 Trevisa (Rolls) VI. i9> fst wc hosc[> i-ioj cd 

and i-pre%'cd by an orlege. 

I-say-so, phrase used as sb. ./Vn assertion, an 
ipse dixit : cf. Say-so. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 424 Heeds the 
I-say-so's even of authority. 

X-scalded, ME. pa. pple. of Scald v, 

Iscariot (iskar-ri/t)- L. IscariSla, a. Gr. 

'IffKopiwTTjSf understood to be nd. ffeb. Trt 

ish-ifriydth man of Kerioth (a place m Palestine).] 
The surname of Judas, the disciple who betrayed 

Gi-a 
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I-SBB, 


Jesus Christ. Hence, an appellation for an accursed 
traitor. Also aitrib, 

I&J7 Ward Simp. Cvblcr 43 He maj’ be a zelot.., and yet 
an Iscariot. 1795-7 Southey Juvenile ^ Minor Foems 
Poet. Wks. 11. 116 An Iscariot curse will lie Upon the 
name. 1878 E. Jekkins H averholme 63 Those.. he deemed 
Iscariots to a Divine cause. 

Hence Iscariotic (isktErijf^'tik) a,, of or relating 
to Judas Iscariot ; Iscaorio'tical tr., characteristic 
of or resembling Judas Iscariot ; wickedly treacher- 
ous ; IscaTiotism, a practice characteristic of 
Judas Iscariot, esp. in reference to parsimonious 
employment of church funds, (cf. John xii. 5). 

1879 Farrar St. PaulixZZii 63 The 109th has been called 
the *Iscarioiic Psalm, a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 282 This 
’^Iscarioticall feat. Ibid. 285 To whet . . tongue and pen 
against that Iscarlotticall legerdemaine. 1641 Miltok 
Reform, n. (1851) 64 No such prostitution, no such Isca* 
riotical drifts are to be doubtea. 1883 Ch. Times 18 May 
357 The Congregation .. will also reject the principle of 
* Iscariollsm, or the cbeap^and-nasty in leligion. 3.85$ Ibid. 
16 Jan. 37 Far be it from me to advocate Iscariotism. 
I-sceawed, ME. pa. pple. of Show v. I-scend, 
of Shend V. I-schad, of Shed v. I-schad- 
ewed, of Sh.vdow v. 

II Ischaemia, -emia (iskf-mia). Path. [mod. 
L., f, Gr. stanching or stopping blood, 

f. fo’X'Ctt' to hold + alfta blood.] Repression of a 
liabitual bleeding ; local anaemia caused by obstruc- 
tion of the blood. 

_ i856 A. Flint Prine. Med. (18S0) 26 Local anaemia or 
ischaemia signifies a deficiency of blood in a part. 1878 
A. M. Hamilton Nerv. Die. 134 The formation of an ex- 
tended clot which blocks up the vessel more fully, and 
consequent ischaemia. 

So Ischsmic (iskPmik), f lsclia*nions (is- 
chaimoua) adjs..^ pertaining to or characterized by 
ischaemia ; f Zscharme, a styptic medicine {pbs .) ; 
f Ische'my, anglicized form of ischxviia. 

x66x Lo\'£ll Hist.Anim. d- Min. 331 Cured by ischalmes, 
anodynes. i6£^ tr. Bonet’s Merc. CempU, viii. 270 We say, 
that all ischaimous Medicines respect the Bloud it self. 
*855 Expos. Lex., Ischsmia, term for the restrain- 

ing or stuping of hemorrhage; Uchemy. 1876 Clin. Sac. 
Tnins. Ia. 134 The ischtemic state, which . . may exist in 
a stationap' condition for months, and then disappear, 
leaving vision unaffected. 

I-achake, ME. pa. pple. of Shake v. 
t l-scha*pe, Obs. \OZ.iescippan,f.7e-,\-‘^ 
+ sc^ppan to create, SH.iPE ; = Goth, ^ashapjan, 
OS. giscapan, OHG. gascaffan, MH.G. gc5chaffen\ 
tram. To create, form, shape. 

a zooo Cxdtnon's Getu Z12 Her srest ^esceop ece Drihten 
heofon aud eorl^aa. a 1175 Coti, Horn, 219 God ^esceop 
alle gode. CX17S Lamb. Honu 129 Vre drihten l>e hine 
iscop. c Z37§ Passion our Lord 703 in O, E. Misc. 57 He 
bet alle \nng ischop bis vs graunty. 

I-8cliape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v. 

Ischur, ischear, obs. Sc. forms of Usher, 
1 -seh.ave, i-schaven, ME. pa. pple. of Shave v, 
I-Bchawed, ME, pa. pple. of Show v. 

Ischay, obs. Sc. form of Issue sb. 

Ische, isch., variants of IsH sb. and v., issue. 
Ische, obs. Sc. form of Ice. 
I-3cheaued,i-3cheawed, ME. pa.pple.ofSHo w 
V. I-sched, of Sheds'. I-schelde, var. I-schield 
V. I-3ch.end,i*Bch©nt, ME. pa. pple. of Shend v. 
I-schet(te, of Shut v. I-schete, of Shit v. 
I-schewed, i-scliewen, of Show v. lachewe, 
obs. form of Issue. 

Ischiadic (iskijaa dik), a. [ad. L. ischiadic-us, 
a. Gr. i(Txta 5 i/r-dy, f. /crxtas, hx^dS’ pain in the 
hip, f. loxi'Oi' hip-joint.] Of or pertaining to the 
ischium; ischiatic. 

*7*7”4 * Chambers O'ci, Ischiadic, an epithet given by 
physician^* to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crur.-il. X827 Abeunetuv Sur^. Wks. II. 217 Do not the 
wcral nerves form a plexus, in order to form the ischiadic or 
posterior crural nerve? 1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 287/1 
The ilium. .bcMmes anchylosed with the ischium postenor 
to the Uchiadic notclu 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life x6 
The ischiadic artery. 

Ischial (i'skial), a. [f. IscHi-uu-h-AL.] Of 
or pertaining to the ischium ; = prec. 

*855 in MAYNtt£‘a'/t7r. Lex. 1854 HuxLEvm;?^^</<rr27 Feb. 
The width between the i:>chial bones. 1875 Bl.3ke Zool. 17 
The latter section .. possessing i:>chi.al callosities, which are 
ab>cjU in the members of the order nearest to Man. 

II Ischialgia (iskijcc-ldgia). Also anglicized 
1 ‘schialgy. [f. Gr, ftrxt-oi' ischium + oA-yor, -oA-yfa 
p.ain.] Pain in the ischium or hip-joint; sciatica. 
Hence ZscliiaTglc a. 

1847 Ckaic, Ischiiil^a^ pain about the haunch, or coxo- 
fcmoral articulation, or tu the course of the ischiatic ncr%-c. 
1855 .MayNE Expos. Lex., IschiixJsia%..\^M\:Az’y. Ischial, 
sious, of or belonging to Ischialgia; iscliialgic, 

Ischiatic (iskiim-tik'), a. [ad. ined.L. ischia^ 
tiC‘USy altered from isc/isadic’US lacHiADic, after 
adjs. in •alicusx cf, mod.F. ischialique."] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip ; sciatic. 
1741 Mosao Au.tt. lierzes (cd. 3) 69 Known by the Name 
cf Sciatic or Ischiatic Nerve. 1774 Westm. Ma^, II. 255 
In twhiatick and iheumatick pains. i853 Hu.xlkv Man's 
Pbtee .Vat. ii, 76 The coarse, outw'ardly curs’cd Ischiatic 
prominences on which the gibbon habilu.'dly rcil^ i83i 


Mivart Cat 107 The concavity ,, between the posterior 
spinous process of the ilium and the spine of the ischium, is 
called the greater ischiatic notch. 

2 . Troubled or affected with sciatica. 

1656 Blount G/osso^., Ischiatick, that hath the ache in 
the hip, or the hip-gout, or Sciatica. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. x, You.. feel.. every change of Weather at your 
Ischiatic Legs. 

II Ischia’tica. Obs. Also 7 -adioa. [med. or 
mod.L. fem. of ischiadic-tts, ischialic'tts ; see jjrec.] 
= Sciatica. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxiv. 98 Quick riding is naught 
for . . the Ischiatica, bycause the hippes are to much heated 
and weakned, by the vehementnesse oi the motion. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 135 A most admirable remedy for the 
ischiadica or hip-pain. 1693 J. Edwards Bks. O, ^ N. Test, 
427 Sciatica for ischiatica, ab iaxiai, the hip or buckle-bone, 
t I-SChield, V. Obs. Also 3 iscilden, 3 
iscliulden, 4 iachelde. [OE. gescieldan, -sceld-, 
-said-, -scyld-, {. ge-, I-l -f OE. scieldan to 
Shield J tran$. 'L’o shield, protect. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 51 He us eac ^esceldeb wi3 eallum 
feonduin. cxooo ^Elfric Exod. x.xxiii. 22 Ic ;;escilde b^ 
mid minre swySran handan. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxUi[i]. i 
WiS egesan yfeles fcondes mine sawle sescyld. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 111 pe clenesse iscilt heo wi? unbeawes. X2.. 
Prayer to our Lady in O. E. Misc. 193 pat us ischulde he 
eure fram alle belle pine. <;X3X5 Shoreham 85 1-schelde 
ous, wanne we dede beth, Fram alle fendene jewyse. 
IscblO' (i-skw), ad. Gr. tVx<o-, combining form 
of Ischium, used in anatomical terms, 

in comb, with adjs. relating to other parts 
of the body, with the sense ‘pertaining to or 
connecting the ischium and . . as ischio-a'nal, 
'Cau'dal, -ca*vernous, -coccygeal, -fe'moral, 
-d'bular, -i*liac, -pu‘bal, -pu*bic, -re’ctal, -sa*- 
cral, -ti’bial, -iire*thral, -ve'rtebral. 

Hence also IscMo-ca'psular a., relating to or 
connected with the ischium and the capsular liga- 
ment of the hip-joint. IscMo'cerite Zpo/. [Gr. 
nipas horn], the third joint of a fully developed 
antenna of a crustacean. Iscbio’podite sb. Zool. 
[Gr. iTovs, TTob- foot], the third joint of a fully 
developed limb of a crustacean. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Ischio-Astalis,.,2cp^\tA to the 
Levator atti^ muscle: *ischio^ana!. X877 Huxley Anat. 
htv.Anini. vi. 3x4 While to its inner portion an *ischiocerite 
is connected, bearing a merocerite. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux* 
Midwif. 20 The attachments of the anterior sacro-sciaiic 
ligaments, and the *ischio-coc^geal muscles. 1872 Humphry 
Myology 20 A hinder— ^ischio-femoral— part arising from 
the hinder edge of the ischium is inserted rather above 
and behind the preceding. 1870 Rolleston Anwi. Life 94 
The third [joint], or ‘ *iscmopodite is marked by an annular 
constriction a little waydistally to its articulation with .. 
the basipodite. 1857 Bullock Cazeaux'* Midwif. 22 The 
•ischio-pubic ramus. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 177/1 
Each *ischio-rectal space is a deep triangular hollow. 

Ischiocele (i’skwsfl). [f. Ischio- + Gr. 
tumour.] A hernia in the ischiatic notch. Hence 
Iscluoce*Uc a., of or pertaining to ischibcele. 

X847 Craig, Ischiocele, Ischiatocele, hernia formed by 
protrusion of the viscera through the great foramen. 1855 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Isclliorrhogic (-rF’d^ik), a. Pros. [ad. Gr. 

having broken hips, limping ; used 
only as a term of prosody ; f. iVx*o->' hip-joint + 
pary- cleft.] Applied to an iambic line with 
spondees in the second, fourth, or sixth place. 

X832 Lewis in Philol. Mas, 1. 289 Babrius seems to have 
occasionally admitted a spondee into the fifth foot ; a variety 
of iambic metre called tschiorrhogic, or disjointed, by the 
ancient grammarians. 

I-schipped, ME. pa, pple. of Ship v. 
t I-ScEiTe, V- oil. Also 3 iscire. [OE. type 
*gesciran, corresp, to GoXit. gasieityait to interpret : 
cf. OE. sciran to make clear, declare, make known, 
tell.] trans. To tell, say, speak. 

^ c 1205 Lay. X7I29 Loke bat bu na mare swulc bit^K 
iscire. a 1250 Owl 4- Nisht. 1530 Ne dar heo nojt a word 
ischire. 

I-scliitte, ^lE, pa, pple. of Shut v, 

II Iscllium (rsfciz/m). PI. ischia (in 7 erron. j 
-ias). [L. wr/m/w, a. Gr, fo’x*®*' ; later I 
as now used.] The lowest of the three parts of the 
os innosninalum, the bone on which the body rests 
when sitting. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv, i. 179 If we define 
sitting to be a firmatton of the body upon the Ischias. 

Chambers Cycl. s.v.. In the ischium is a deep cavity 
. . which xecewes Ivead of the thigh-bone. i8aS J. 
Nicholson C?/**^**^- .'■UiCc/mwc 61 Those parts of ibis bony 
circumference, which receive the heads of the thigh-bone 
above, . .called the ischium or coxendix, are the strongest of 
all, 1854 Owen Skel. tf Teeth in Circ. Se., Organ, Nat. 1. 
183 The hxmapophy^ of, probably, the last abdominal 
Vertebra, called ‘ ischia arc detached from the rest of 
their segment. X8S3 Martin & IHoale Pcrlebr, Dissect. 
123 The ischium is nearly vertically placed benealh the 
hinder poriion of the ilium. 

I-schod, ME. pa. pple. of Shed v.. Shoe v. 
I*schore, i-schorn, of SiiE^tit v. I-schorted, 
of Shout 2/, I-schote, of Shoot I-schreve, 
i-schrivon, of Shrive v. I-schrowdit, 
i-schrud, of Shroud v, I-schryncd, of Shria'E 
V. I-schryvo,ofSiiiuvEZf. I-scliud,ofSuoEc'. 


I-schulde, var. of I-schield v. I-achuven, 
ME. pa. pple. of Shove v. 

Isclmretic (iskiure*tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
laxoi'pe-e/J' to suffer from retention of urine: cf. 
next, and diuretic^ 

a. adj. Having the property of curing ischuria, 
b. sh. A medicine that cures ischuria. 

1706 Phillips, Ischureticks, Medicines that force Urint 
when there is a Stoppage of it. x8s5 Mayne Expos. Lex, 
ischuretiens, old term applied to medicines. , : isclmretic. ’ 
So f Ischnre'tical a., troubled with ischuria, 
x68i tr. Willis' Rem, Med. Wks.VQQNa., Ischuretical,^ti 
so troubled with that distemper. 

11 Ischtma ^(iskiue-ria). Also in English form 
ischury (i'skiuri). [L. ischiiria, a. Gr. laxovpU 
retention of urine, f, i( 7 X*«»' to hold + ovpov urine, 
ovpios of urine.] Difficulty in passing urine, due 
either to suppression or retention. 

1675 Baxter Caih. Theol. 11. v. 82 Like the consulting 
Physicians who could not agree, ^ whether their Patients 
Ischury should be cured by Suednum, or by Elcctrum,.. 
and the poor man died because they could not consent 
1678 Phillips {ed. 4), Isclniria, a stoppage, or difficulty of 
the Urine. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compii. ix. 343 The 
Ischury proceeded from no fault in the Kidneys, or Bladder. 
1748 tr. Renatiis' Distemp. Horses 266 When he cannot 
piss at all, it is called an Ischury. 1790 J. C. Smyth in 
Med. Commmt. II. 514 It has been the. .practice in ischurias, 
to have recourse to purgatives. 1876 tr. Wagners Gtn, 
Pathol. 573 After ischuria of several days' duration. 
Hencelschu'ric a., belonging to Ischuria (Majue, 

1855)- 

I-scild, var. of I-schield v. Ohs. 
I-sclaimdred, ME. pa. pple. of Slander 
I-seod, of Shoe v. 

“t I-SCO‘le. Obs. [A deriv. in ge-, I-^, of OE. 
scoln, scSlf school, troop, shoal, OS. sJtola band, 
troop.] A troop, host. 

<1x175 Cott. Horn. 243 In b®* deofles heri-scole .. In ]ks. 
middeneardes iscole . . In bes flesces iscole lfihtc 3 ajen usl 
euel 3ebanc and fule lustes. 

I-seore, ME. pa. pple, of Shear v. I-scorned, 
of Scorn v. I-scoten, of Shoot v. I-acourged, 
of Scourge S'. I-scoven, of Shove z'. I-scrape, 
of Scrape v. I-scrifen, of Shrive v. I-scrud, 
of Shroud v. 

Ise, Pse, dial, or archaic abbreviation oi I shall; 
also —Ps, Its, dial, (or I am, 

1796 Ned Evans 1 . 136 I'se warrant you've been at Mr. 
Muckworm’s. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxx, Pse warrant him nane 
nireincr Kinir George folk. xHI, Troth Ise 


■gc luiK. Ibid, xlii. Troth I 
1828 Craven Dial,, he, I am 


of your whingeing King 
en.sure him, an be’l! bide us. 
or 1 will. 

-ise^, a frequent spelling of -IZE, suffix fornuag 
vbs., which see. 

“ise sviffix of sbs., repr. OF.-iVtf, properly :-*L. 
•tlia, but also, in words of learned formation, put 
for L, -icia, -ilia, -icium, -ilium, as in L. jiw 
titia, judicium, servitimu, OF. jttslise, juise, ser- 
vise. Hence it became a living suffix, forming 
abstract sbs. of quality, state, or function, as in 
couard-ise, friaud-ise, gaillard-ise, marchand-ise. 
In the words from L ., -ise was subsequently changed 
in F. to -ice, as in jiislice, service, in which form 
t!ie suffix mostly appears in Eng., as in justice, 
service, cowardice; but -ise is found \n fraiuhtse, 
merchandise, the obsolete or archaic jtiggardtsc, 
quaintise, riotise, Irtiandise, valianlise, warrantuf, 
and in such barely-naturalized words as galhardise, 
gourmaudise, paliardisc ; also, in exercise, V.cccer- 
cice, L. exercitinm. Native formations on the same 
tyqje are inconvenieutise, slitggardise. 

I-seaid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seald, of 
Sell v. I-sealed, of Sz\h v. 

i* I-secbei S'. Obs. [Qld.gesdcan,-s/ceau,f.gi-i 
I-f -f- sJc(e)an to Seek.] Irans. To seek, seek for* 

Beorwulfif.) 684 rt’if he ^esccean dear wi^. a xooo t ./< * 
vion's Gen. 1668 (Gr.) pa;s be hie gesohton Sennera iciu. 
rxooo Satan 213 He o 3 er lif eft ^**75 LotVj. 

Horn. 31 pene preost he rnoC isechen be hine a«rsw<- 
c X200 Tnn. Coil. Horn, 143 pa l>ohte hie bat hie 
jeseche wolde. <;x205 Lay. 9223 He li.xtto..allo 
men his husti[n]gge jsechen. Ibid. 25029 
Bruttene mid baldere strengSe. a 1350 Owl ‘ 5 r Right. J4 
Ich .. bidde b^^t hi moten iseche pan like song that cv 
is eche. ^ _ 

Isechele, Isechokil, Isecle, obs. ffi - 
i: I-See\ Obs. Forms : see She v. 
gesdon, f. ?<?-, -f seon to See; = Goth. 
wan, OHG. gasehan, MHG. geschcn.'\ traits. 1 0 
see, behold. ^ . 

Beowulf {Zi) 22t Da liSendc land j^esawoii. 
juon's Gen. 666 (Gr.) Ic ina-j bconon seveon hw.cr ue J 

• — . ^ ^ AlnnrTri . . rilu'' 


fitc?. (*xooo Ags.Gosp. Malt. xiiL i7Mauc5a**ri 
Sewilnudon b^ piuK to o^-sconne {Lauiisf. scscaj 
Xcseob and hig lie 5e-:,awon [Halt. U, AC-=>eascnJ* 
Markviii.24 Icge-sco 

swylcc treow gangcndc. c 1J75 Lamb. Hem. 123 * 3 

maliTc fisce be vsi^l b«t cs, ana ue isih^ na benc Iioc^ i’ . . 

on ban c$e, <1x240 UreisunXa Cott. Horn. rul 
me i.scic bauh bn stillo were. tfX305^.SA Dunstan 
E. E. Poems (iZCi) 36 He nc mijtc lico 
Shoreham zoj Thys may ecU man ysy. ctxxo ' 

1247 T'lc may .. I.>yn vLt he is God by his dcdc. * 34 ® 



I-SEGGEN, 


ISH. 


Ayenb. Zi Uayrhede Jjet |)e e5e of |>e bodye yzyjb* Ibid. 
185 Yzi5 and j^ench huo yefj> {jane red, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Biaiinche 205 Ye shul me neuer on !yve y*£e* 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 345 {Plato] mi3t nou3t Usee 
leremyas. 1400 S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv 
SUid. nen. Spr. LXXXII. 314/91 So {>ou I-syxt I-wis. 
I-seeled, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Seal v. I*seen, 
of See V. 

i‘I-se*ggeu, J'. Obs. Forms: see Say z/. [OE. 
gesicgaiif f. gC'y I- • + s^cgan to say : cognate with 
OS. giseggiatti OHG. gasagen, MHG. gesagsn.’] 
tram. To say, tell, declare, relate, confess. 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist, ir. .\i[iiil. (1890) 190 Ic will mine 
leathorfulle Jjeawas scsecgan. a 1000 Czdmoti's Daniel 165 
He sesffide swefen cyninge. c 1000 Giithlac 676 Jlec 
dryhten heht snude jesecgan Jjzet ^e ..him hearsume ,, 
wzeron. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn, 15 Hit is riht j>et me us nede 
and isegge^et sceamie. c 1205 Lay. 21885 Heo..l>us iseiden. 
Isegrim (si'zegrim). Alsoylsgrin. [a. MHG., 
Ger. Tsegrinwt, Isengrhnmy also IsengrtUi Risen- 
greiiii MDu. Isengryn^ Isegrijn^ -grijniy Du. Ijse- 
grimy the name of the wolf in Reynard the Fox, 
and other beast-fables ; in OHG. Isang’tm as a 
man’s name, f. tsaity isetty etc. * iron ’ + ’‘griviy cf. 
grtina, mask, hood, helmet ; but in later use often 
associated with gidme, grim, wrathful, fierce.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the wolf, rare in Eng, use. 

1481 Caxton Reynard ii, Isegrym the wulf wyth his lynage 
and frendes cam and stode to fore the kynge. Passim. 1622 
Fletcher Beggat^s Bush ni. iit, I know to chase the Roe, 
The winde outstripping, Isgrin [mod. ed. Isgrim) himselfl 
i* I'Se'Etne^ V. Obs. [f. ^e-y sehtnieUy 

sahtnieny to reconcile.] iratts. To reconcile. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn. 83 He isehtnede god and man. 
I-seid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-aeie, i-aei^e, 
of See V. I-seilet, of Seal v. I-seilled, of 
Sail v. I-seined, of sehty Sign v. 
laeidomal : see Iso-. 

Isel, izle (sbzH). Now only nfw/. Forms: i 
ysel, ysle, 3 isel, 4 usle, usel, 5 iselle, isyl(le, 
ysel, 6 isiile, ysyle, 6-7 (9 Sc. dial.) isle, 7 issle, 
8 Sc. aizle, 9 Sc. eizel. [OE. yscly ysky cogn. with 
MHG. nsehy usely iisehy mod.Ger. dial, iisely iscly 
iissely issely spark, LG. bsely ON. usli fire, conflagra- 
ation j f. root (L. ur-erCy us-ium to bum).] A 
spark j an ember; chiefly in p/.y Sparks, embers; 
ashes ; in mod, dial., Floating sparks from a con- 
flagration ; extinct sparks, particles of soot, smuts. 

ciooo iELFRic Gen. xix. 28 pa beheolde Abraham .. and 
seseah hu paysla upflujon mid hamsmice. cx200 Trin. 
Coll.Ifom.6s fch..pme me seluen on asshen and on i.selen. 
13. . E. E. Aim. P, B. 747, 1 am bot er^e ful euel and vsle 
so blake. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 431 losephus 
was i>rounde y*bid among useles. cx^zo Paltad. on Husb, 
IX. 1S4 Ysels myxt with litel water, c 1440 Promp. Paru. 
s66/x Isyl of fyre, favilla, 1513 Douglas AEneis .x. t, 135 
Amang the assys cauld And lattyr isillys of thar kynd 
cuntre. XS47 Salesqury Welsh Diet., Elio tan, ysyle. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. xxix. 5 As smal dust : and as issles 
passing away. 1785 Burns Halloiveen 1x5 An aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron. x866 Reader 15 Dec. xooi 
Killmoulis . . often torments the goodman sorely by throw- 
ing ‘isles’ or ashes out when sbeelin or shelled oats are 
spread out to dry. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., Izles, floating 
particles of soot, smuts. 

Comb, cx^o Promp. Parv. 266/1 Isylkake..bakynevndyr 
2^y%,Jiamicia. 

Iseland, obs. form of Iceland. 

I*aeld, ME. pa. pple. of Sell v. 

+ I’Sele, a. Obs. Also 3 i-saele. [Cf. OE. gesxl 
in ^«a»///tr happy, and next.] =next. 

CI20S Lay. 7666 Ne wurSe he nauere isa;le. Ibid. 294S0 
pe pape was isele. 

tl-se*li,a. Obs. [OE.gesxiig,(.ge-,l-'^+sxIig 
happy ; see Silly.] Happy, fortunate, prosperous. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxvi. § i HweSer micel feoh mxge 
snigne mon don swa je-smline, Sat he nanes hinges maran 
n_e pyrfe. £.*893 — Oros. v. ii. § 9 Hi fram ^^esaslgum tidum 
Silpad. a zooo Cxilmon's Gen. X138 Seth wics ^esmli^. 
** Lamb. Horn. 15 5 ef we weren iseli. Ibid, too IseUe 
beod efre ha mildheortan. cxzos Lay. 28861 Snel cniht 
Wes Carriz, ah he nes noht iseli. a xzas Auer. R. 308 Eadi 
IS he and iseli. 

tl-Selth.. Obs. Forms: i sesffiltS, c iselh^e, 
p -3 iselUe, iseluh'Se. [OE. geskip. Uges-kU happy ; 
in early ME., in part from gesxlig : see prec.] 
Happiness, felicity, fortune. 

c8M K. i’ELFRED Boeth. xxiii, Sio so 3 e jesjclS. ^xx7S 
Lamb. Horn. 105 Swa her we.. on iselh 3 .an to swii 5 e ne 
bhssian. a xzoo Moral Ode Ich mihle habbe bet idon, 
hcfde ich he iselhe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 382 pet is ure iseluhSe 
het we beoren in ure bodie Jesu Cristes deadlicnesse. 

tl-seme, Obs. lOE. gesI//ian,f.^e-,l-^ + 
sfman to bring to agreement, settle, f. som agree- 
ment] 

trans. To reconcile, to settle. 

^^3 K. Alfred Oros. iii. vii. § s Dact he hie jeseman 
''■olde. cxioo O. E. Chrou. an. 1094 Hi sesemede bcon 
ne mihtan. 

2 . To suit, to beseem. 

rif **0S Lay. 9587 He haihie setten hire on nome he hire 
X T mihte Lemen [e 1275 semi). 

tl-Senxeliclie, adv. Obs. [f. I-l + simeliche 
oEeiily.] Inasecmlyorbecomingmanner; quietly. 
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^ c X20S Lay. 21785 An imetliche broc^ pe. .swiSe isemeliche 
into sm wendeff. 

Isen, obs. variant of Ibon. 

+ X-se'Ud, V, Obs. [OE. gesendan, f. ge-, I-l + 
sendan to Send; —QePCix.. gasandjan, OHG. 
senten, MHG. gesenden."] trans. To send. 

^ 97X Blickt. Horn. 9 pa waes jesended h®t goldhord. c 1325 
in O. E. Mise. 196 he me isende. 13.. K. Alis. 1487 
They, .four thousand mark ysende. 

I-send, i-aent, ME. pa. pple. of Send v. 
I-aeii(e, of See v. I-seowed, of Sew v. 
I-serched, of Search v. 

Isenergic, Isentropic : see Iso-. 

Zseriue (akzarin). Min, [ad. Ger. iserin 
(Werner, 1797) J named iioxAJsai'wiese in Bohemia, 
one of the localities for the mineral.] =next. 

1805 R. Jameson Miiu 11 . 502 Fifth Species, Iserine, 
1868 Dana Miti. (ed. 5) § i8x The loose Iron-sand of Iser- 
wiese, called iserine, is in part, at least, in isometric 
octahedrons. 

Iserite (ai'zarait). Min, [Altered by Dana 
from prec. : see -ite.] A variety of Iljienite, 
found as a black crystalline sand. 

x668 Dana Min. (ed. 5) § 181 Iserite is supposed to be 
isometric titanic iron. 

I-served, ME. pa. pple. of Serve v. I-sesed, 
of Cease, Seize v. I-set, i-sette, of Set v. 

t X-set, y. Obs. [OE. ges^tt-an, f. ge-, I-l + 
saltan to Set. Cognate with OS. gisetiiaity OHG. 
gastzgan, Goth. gasatjani\ trans. To set; to set 
up, establish. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 143 pa apostolas..hie jesetton on h^eui 
faigran neorxna wange. a 1000 O. E, Chroiu an. 604 
Saeberbt . . hone /E 5 elberht ^esette haer to cininga. a X175 
Cott. Horn. zTi-j pes cenne god saelde and aesette ^ z>ellaga. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Da apostoli sid&n. .isetten iacob 
het wes ihaten ribtwis on cristes .sell (=setl]. ciaos Lay, 
22053 Seoliic is]>e lauerd hat al hit isette. 

XsethiomC (^isfpiipmik), <z. Chan. [f. Iso-6 
4- Ethionic.] In iscthionic acid, a monobasic acid, 
C2 H<jS 04, formed together with sulphuric acid, by 
boiling ethionic acid Avith water. Its salts are 
Ise'ttdonates. 

1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies x^ In 1833, M. 
Jfagnus. .discovered three acids. .. He distinguished them 
by the names of althionic, ethionic, and tsetbionic acids. 
x8^9 Faioncs' Moiu Chem. 383 When a solution of ethionic 
acid is boiled, it is decomposed Into sulphuric acid, and 
a second new acid, the isethionic, isomeric with sulphovinic 
acid. Ibid., The isethionates of baryta, lead^ copper, potassa, 
soda, and ammonia cry.stantze with facility.. into taurin. 
1878 Kinczett Anvn. Chem. 95 Taurin appears to be 
dehydrated isxthionate of ammonium. x888 Reajsen Org. 
Chem. 357 Isethionic acid, ..also known as hydroxyethyl- 
sulphonic acid. 

tx-se*tnesse. Obs. [OE. gesftnes, f. gesitla/t, 
I-SET V. : see -ness.] Institution, ordinance, 
statute, law. 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist. iv. v. (1890) 274 In swa micle lufan 
hare Romaniscan cirlcan gesetenisse. e xooo zElfric Horn. 

I. 358 Seo ealde te waes caSelicre bonne Cristes gesetuys 
sy. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. &Iark viu 3 Healdcnde hyra yldrena 
xeselnessa. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 87 pe dei pentecosles 
ihaten on h^f® isctnesse. Ibid. ii^Butan godcs Ia;e 
and godes isetnesse. 1258 Proelam. Hen. Ill (Rot. Pat. 

43 Hen, III, M, 15. No. 40. 1.4), To healden and to werien 
ho itsetnesses h^^ beon imakede & beon to makien. 

I-seyd, ME. pa. pple, of Say v, I-seye, i- 
seyii, of See v. 

Iae-3ekille, -yokel, obs. var. Icicle. 

Ish (ij), sb. Sc. Forms : 4 ysche, 5-6 ische, 
7- ish, [f. IsH S'. I] 

1. Issue, egress, exit; right of exit; + place of 

egress. Now only in Sc. Law, in phr. ish and entry j 
(see quot, 1S61). I 

*375 Bardour Bruce vi. 363 The strat entre Of the furde, j 
and the ysche alsua- 14. . Burgh Laws (Rec. Soc.) No. 52 
The tane sail geyfi" to the aId>Tinan a penny for the ische 
and the toihir sail geyff a penny for the entre. 1513 
Douglas rEneis vii. xiv. 51 Quhair as the chill river hait 
Vfens Seikis. ..Amyd bow valeis his renk and ische. a 1651 
Caldbrwood Hist, Hirh, Souldiours placed to stop all 
ish and entrie. i86x W. Bell D/f/. Laray Scot. Sf-i^fx The 
clause, cum libera exitu et inlroitu (‘with free ish and 
entry'), in the tenendas of a charter, imports a right to all 
ways and passages, in so far as they may be necessary, to 
kirk and market, through the adjacent grounds of the 
granter. 

2 . The conclusion of a period of time; the expiry 
of a legal term, a lease, etc. Now only ia Sc. Law. 

1502 in Pitcairn Anc. Crim. Trials I. *30 For h® space of 
fourtydays; at the ische of pcqubilk tcrmcande endeof xl > 
dais (etc). 1533 Bellendes Livy il, (1822) 159 At the ische I 
of this yere, Alarcus Minucius and Aulus Sempronius war , 
maid consullis. cpSlS BalgouPs Practicks [x^s^) ^ j 
ane man, efter the ische of his takkis..ressavis foir-maill for ( 
the samin landis. X754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (1S09) 196 . 
Seldom reduced into writing, when they are not to have 
effect before the isb. x886 Wc/ 49 4 50 Viet. c. 50 5 5 Notice , 
of removal . . shall . . be given as many days before the date | 
of ish as shall be equivalent to at least one third of the full 
period of duration of the lease. 

t Xsh, iss, Obs. Forms : a. 4 ice, 4-5 isse. 

0 . Sc. 4-5 ysche, 4-6 isch(e, 5 issh, yssh, yss(e, 
(ussb), 6 i3h(e. [ME. a, OF. issir, (yssir, i(ssir), 
(cf. Iss.vnt), earlier eissir ^ It. esdre, uscire L. 
txTre to go out, f. cx out + tre to go.] 

1. intr. = Issue 1-3. 


I a. [1292 Britton nr. xvli. § 3 Qe de soen gre . . s’en issi et 
, se demist. transIThsa of his own accord he., went out and 
j dispossessed himself.) C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVaee 
(Rolls) 3466 pey armede hem, and isseden out. cx3So IVill. 
Paleme 3789 William & his wijes .. softly Iced out of pe 
cite whan pel seie time. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 14407 
Wynd and wordys rud and dul Yssen out fful gret plente. 

^ X375 ) 3 arbour Bruce ii. 278 3 © sail Isch furth to the 
bataill, And fecht with thaim. CZ400 Destr Troy 5784 
Arowes vp in the aire ysshit full picke. c 1420 A vow. A rth. 
Ixiv, On a day we vsshet oute. 1558 Sc. Acts Mar}' (1814) 
II. 508 Gife It sal liappin. .oure sade soueranedeparteof pis 
mortale life w‘out ains Ischeit of hir body. aisTS Linde- 
say (Pitscoitie) Chroiu Scot. (S.’T.S.) II. xt Certaine of the 
castell men wschit [ed. 1728 ishing) out and skirmischit 
thame. 

./%■• c 1374 CiiAUCKR Boeth, III. pr. xii. 8a (Camb. bIS.) pat 
h^t so wouen me with thy resouns. . thow )iat oober while en- 
trist ther pou issest and oother while issest ther thow entrist. 

2 . trans. To go out of, depart from. rare. 

C1450 Mirour Salitacioun 5031 With joye Isshed thow the 

Citee of bis swete birth Belhelem. 

3 . trans. To clear (a place) by driving out those 
within. 

1537 Sc. Acts yas. V, c. 50 That an Maisser ische the 
Councel-house, and himselfe sail stande at the dure, and 
let na man enter. 

Hence fishing vbl. sb. = Issuing vbl. sb. 

X375 Barbour Bruce xv. 158 Till warn hym of thair 
ysening. CX422 Hocclevb Leant to Die 629 Of his spirit 
shal be the issynge, In-to eternel blisse the entrynge. 1549 
Compl.Scot. XL 98 The., place had ane narrou entres & 
narrou isching. 

Ish, mnee-wd. [Echoic.] intr. To make 
the sound /j // or sh! as in striking the air forcibly. 

X898 Sir G. Robf-rtson Chitral x.vi. 201 Bullets went 
‘ ishing ’ just over it with curious monotony. 

-isk^, a suffix forming adjs., of Com. Teut. 
origin ; Goth. ~isks, ON. -iskr, OHG., OS., OFris., 
OE. -isc, Ger., Du. -isch : cognate with Gr. -iir/f-os 
dim. suffix of sbs. Sometimes syncopated to -sh 
(spelt also -ch). In Scottish usually -is, S}mco- 
pated -s, -ce. In words of old formation, the prec. 
vowel had umlaut (which was often present in the 
sb. whence the adj, in -isc was formed) ; in later 
use the vowel has usually been altered back to that 
of the sb. when this is in use ; c. g. Scottish, Danish, 
tiUer Scot, Dane ; the modified vowel being retained 
in other cases, as in English, French, Welsh. 

1 . In OE. and the cognate langs., chiefly forming 
gentile adjs, from national names: e. g. Britis/i 
(OE. Brittisc), English {S^E.Englisey f Sc. Inglis), 
Scottish, Scotch (OE. Scyttisc, Sc. fScottis, Scots), 
Irish (OE, /rise), Welsh (OE. Wielisc, f Sc. Walys, 
Wallis) ; Danish (OE. Denise, f Sc, Dense, Deuce) \ 
Frankish, French (OE. Fr^ncisc) ; so in many adjs. 
of various ages, as Alemannish, Finnish, Flemish, 
Gaulish, f Greekish (OE. Gricisc), Icelandish, 

Jewish, Jutish, Netherlandish, Fictish, Polish, 
Romish, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish, Wendish. 

2 . Added to other sbs., with the sense *Of or 
belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or 
character of’. These were not numerous in OE., 
whence only a few have come down to later limes. 
Examples are folcisc popular, hihSenisc heathenish, 
piodisc national, inlindisc inlandish, utlindisc out- 
landish (which come close to the gentile group in !'• ; 
also minnisc human, childish, cierlisc churl- 
ish. In later times this ending has become exceed- 

I ingly common, sometimes in the earlier colourless 
I sense as boyish, girlish, waggish, but chiefly in a 
! derogatorysense,* Having the (bad or objectionable) 
qualilies of*: apish,babyish,boarish, boorish, 

I brutish , clown ish , cn rrish , devilish , doggish , doltish , 

: dronish, foolish, foppish, goatish, ghoulish, hoggish, 
impish, knavish, mannish, monkish, tnulish, owl- 
ish, prudish, rogiish, selfish, shrewish, sluggish, 
sluttish, sottish, swinish, thievish, waspish, whor- 
ish, wolvish, womanish. (These have usually cor- 
responding Ger. forms in -isch.) Also from names 
of tnings, with sense ‘of the nature of, tending to as 
in aguish, blockish, bookish, brinish, feverish, freak- 
ish, hellish, moorish ; or from other parts of speech, 
as snappish, stand-ojish, uppish. 

In. recent colloquial and journalistic use, -ish has 
become the favourite ending for forming adjs. for 
the nonce (esp. of a slighting or depreciatory nature) 
on proper names of persons, places, or things, and 
even on phrases, e.g. Disraclitish, Heine-ish, Mark 
Twaiuish, Micawberish, MissMartijtcauish, Queen 
Annish, Speclalor-isk, Tuppensh, West Endish ; 
all-over-ish, at-homeish, dcvil-may-care-ish, how- 
d"ye-doish,jolly-good‘/ellawish, merry-go-roundish, 
out-of-townish, and the like. 

x8is Hist. Mr. y. Decastra IL 243 She misht ha\c an 
I-dont-know-howiihncss about her which no lady can run 
away from unless she runs one way. 1836 Ti\z\iX'..>Sk,Boz 
{1837) II. 2 A clean-cravaiish formality of maimer. 1845 
Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mem. ItS-j?) I. 227, I feel the 
least bit possible MUs ilariincauisb alwut il. 1883 
Thomas Jlcuscifi/e 150 llie ilicawbcrish prGjpcct 

of anything turninj up. 1887 Pall Malt G. 17 Oct. 3/* 
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A Helne-Uh sneer at the tendency of the Etemal-Feminine 
to relax the tension of our ideals. 1894 Daily Nc'vs 4 Jan. 
4/7 Some huge pile of building, generally much rnore Queen 
Anne-ish than the houses of Queen Anne’s own lime. 

3 . Added to adjs. with the sense ‘ Of the nature 
of, approaching the quality of, somewhat appar- 
ently first with words of colour (which may have 
been treated as sbs., and so have originally come 
under 2): e. g. bluish ((11400), blackish (01500), 
brownishj reddish, whitish, yelloxuish, etc. In later 
use also with other adjs., and now, in colloquial 
use, possible with nearly all monosyllabic adjs., 
and some others, e. g. brightish, broadish, coldish, 
darkish, dimmish, dryish, dullish, duskish,feebltsh, 
goodish, hardish, loudish, narrowish, oldish, palish, 
poorish, queerish, smallish, smartish, softish,tallish, 
thickish, ihimiisk, warmish, wcakish, wettish, 
youngish. Derivatives of this type are peculiar 
to English among the cognate languages: those 
formed on adjs. of colour answer to F. adjs. in 
‘litre, as bleuatre, uoirdtre, and to Ger. adjs. in 
‘lick, as bldulich, schwdrtzlich. Of other adjectives, 
only a few have equivalent Ger. forms in -Itch ; the 
force of dsh is ordinarily given in Ger. by the 
qualifjing etwas or ein xvenig. 

From adjs. in ‘ish, advbs. in -ishly and sbs. of 
quality in -ishness, are formed ad libitum : e. g. 
girlishly, girlishness, feverishly, feverishness. 

-ish.-, a suffix of verbs, lepr. F. -iss', extended 
stem of verbs in -/r, e.g. pilrir to perish, 
ils perisS‘ent. The F. ‘iss- originated in the L. 
‘isc‘ of inceptive verbs, which in It., Pr., and Fr. 
was extended to form a class of simple verbs, cor- 
resp. to L. verbs in -f^-^and ‘ert, and including others 
which were assimilated to these. At their first 
adoption, these verbs ended in Eng. in ds, -ise, 
•iss{e, which before 1400 changed to -isshe. In 
Sc. the original -is, -isse, was retained longer, and 
appeared in i6th c, as -eisie'. pej'eis, feureis. 
Among the chief e.xamples of this ending are 
abolish, accomplish, banish, blandish, blemish, 
brandish, burnish, cherish, demolish, embellish, 
establish,fnish,fourish furbish, furnish, garnish, 
impoverish, languish, nourish, perish, polish, 
punish, ravish, relinquish, replenish, tarnish, 
vanish, varnish. 

In some cases, other Fr. endings have been levelled 
under this suffix in AFr. or English: such are 
admonish, astonish, diminish, distinguish, eternish, 
famish, lavish, ininish, monish, publish, ;v/;V^,etc., 
for the history of which see the individual words. 

In a few words the F. dss- is represented in Eng, by dse, 
or even dzc'. e.g. averiir, dss. Advertise, c/uUtir, •/«. 
Chastise ; amortir, dss- Amortize ; rejouir, rejouiss- has 
given Rejoice. 

I-shape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v. 

Isher, -erie, obs. Sc. forms of Usheb, -erv. 
Ishew, -ii, -we, obs. forms of Issue sb. and v. 

+ X'SbieS, sb, pi. Obs. 7'are, [ad. L. ischia, 
Gr. laxia : see Ischium.] Hip-joints. 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxvii, He spoiled the frame 
of their kidneys, .heaved off of the hinges their ishies. 
Ishilde, variant of I-sguiELD v. 

Xslxmael U’Jmtf,el). [A Heb. proper name 
Yishmd^e^l ‘God will hear*. See also 
Ismael.] Proper name of the son of Abraham by 
Hagar; hence, allusively: An outcast; one ‘whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s Iiand 
against him ’ (Gen. xvi. 12), one at war with society. 

1*835 W. Irving^ Tour^Prairtes 100 Like, .the .‘ions of Ish- 
macl, their hand is against cverj* one, and every one’s band 
against them.] X899 Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/3 blen who 

were the very Ishmacls of the labour world. 

Hence I'shuxacUte (a descendant of Ishmael, as 
the Arabs cUim to be); fig. = Ishm.vel; Ish- 
maoUtic (-Mik), I’shmaoUtish (-si-tij), of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of an IsUmaclite; Xsh- 
maeUtism (i'/rntfiebi-tiz’m), the character and 
action of an Ishmaelite. 

*577 Vautrouillier Lulherou By. Cal iv. 29 (1588) 327 a, 
Iigrccucth vs that thcNC Ishm.aeUtesh.'Ucand persecute vs so 
grievously. * 63 ; A. I.ovelu tr, Thevcuot's Traxu c, The 
name of Sarazins was gltcn to the Khmaclhbh Arabian*:, 
or. .the .Arabs of the Desart. 1848 Thackeuav Van. Bair 
Ixvii, Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
UhmacUic. s8$5 Hyur Clarke Eng. Diet., Ishnaelitish, 
like Ishmael; lliicvbh. *876 Kaiuuairn Blrauss 11. in 
ConUmy. Rr.f.J\XT\c 135 Menicl vv.is .-i literary’ I.shmacUle. 
x68o M. D. Cosway in Academy 34 July 55 An IshmacUiisK 
style of criticising hi^ literary* contemporaries. x8^ D. L. 
Llosaro Cent. Ccup-eg. Onh 7* Lone!»oroc .'uid in peril 
were they ..and fell into .1 wretched Ishmaditi^h frame. 
1897 O.' isMEATos Smollett ii. 26 The same evil .spirit of 
isxial UKmacUtism . . was present w iiU him until a year or 
two of hU death. 

I-shoto, ME. pa. pple. of Suoor v. 

XsiziC (oi'si.'vk, i’siiek), a. and sb. [ad. L. tsiac-us, 
a. Or, 'taiaxoj, f. Isis*, see below.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to Isis, the principal 
goddess of ancient Egyptian mythology. 


Isiac table, a copper tablet of unknown origin, now in the 
royal gallery of Turin, confining figures of Egy'ptian 
deities with Isis in the middle. 

1740 AVarqurton Div. Legal, iv. \n. Wks. iSii IV. 296 
There is a famous antique monument .. well known, to the 
curious by the name of the Isiac or Bembine Table. 175^ 
J. Owes Trav. Europe I. 320 The second, or Isiac table, is 
considered as one of the most precious itionumenLs of ancient 
limes, which Italy prei.erves. 1876 Giadstose Homeric 
Synchr. 234 This head, with the snakes, was apparently' 
an Isiac sy-mbol. 

B. sb. A priest or worshipper of Isis. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 13 The Egyptian 
Heathens, .us’d to constitute their Isiacs, by shaving them. 
Hence Isiacal (sissi’akM) a. = Isiao a. 

1613 PuRCHAS pilgrimage (16x4) 570 The Isiacatl rite.«. 
2889 Farrar Lives Fathers I.iii. xisThe Isiacal traditions 
of Egypt. 

t I-silj, i-sitbe, a. Obs. [OE. lesibib related, 
akin, f. ^e-, I-l + sibb related. Sib. Cogn. witli 
OHG. gisibbo\ Related, akin. 

c 1000 Job in Thwaites H^ptal. (1698) 167 pry cyningas |?e 
him ^esibbe wa:ron. 2014 Wolfstah Sermo a/I Anglos 
(Napier xx.xiti. 159), Ne bearh nu for oft s^sibb ge-iibban 3e 
ma |je fremdan. cs\’j$Lamb.Hom. \yj Feader oSer moder 
broSer oSer suster ober otSre swa isibbe. ^1205 Lay. 50533 
Heo weoren isibbe. Duty Christians *02 in U. E. 

Misc. t44 We beok alle isybbe. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
643S Alle b/'it were ojt ysyb Edmond b®. kynge. ^1305 
2to<x> Virgins 85 Meniee of hem him were isibbe. 

Hence t Isi’bsnni, OE. 3esib(b)sura, peaceful. 
K. iELFRCiJ Gregorys Past. xlvi. 349 Se oe of Code 
cynio he bi3 godes wiUan and S€.sibsum. ciijs Lamb. 
Horn. 95 Witutan l.acJe and i>il>sum. Ibid. 213 pa beoS 
godes bem be beo3 isibsumme. 

Isicle, iai(c)kie, obs. forms of Icicle. 

11 Isidiuiti (sisi dii^m). Bot. PI. isidia. [mod. 
Pot. L.* f. Isis, Isid-em, Isis (in reference to her 
disc and horns).] One of a number of coral-like 
or wart-like elevations or excrescences of the thallus 
in certain lichens, having the function of soredia. 

i86d Treas. Bot. 629/2 isidium, a coral-Uke elevation of 
the thallus of a lichen, bearing a globule at its end. 188a 
J. M. Cro-mbie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 557/2 Nylander 
observes .. that the isidta in the Collemacci . %\\Ci\'t very 
clearly under the microscope the entire history of the evolu- 
tion of the thallus ’• 

Hence laldliferoua (oisi-diji'fews), Isidioplio- 
rous (-p'foras) adjs. [see -FEitous, -PHOnoUS], 
bearing isidia ; Zsidioid (oisi’dioid), Xsidio’se 
adjs., resembling or of the nature of an isidium ; 
characterized by or provided with isidia. 

x8sd W. L. Lisdsay Brit. Lichens 43 The isidlold thallus 
resembles the tartareous in being usually pale or whitish. 
2857 Berkf.ley Cryptog. Botany 428 Many other forms are 
assumed hy^ the crusts of Lichens ; . . the tsidloid, in which 
the thallus is broken up into short erect cy’Hndrical projec- 
tions.^ 188a J. M. Crombib in Etieycl. Brit. XIV, 534/1 
This isidloid condition m crustaceous thalU is the basis of 
the old pseudo-genus Isidium. Ibid. 556/1 On the margin 
of the thallus of isiduferous states of Peltigera canina. 
i88y Syd. Soc. Lex., Isidioid, , . applied to those lichens 
which are covered with a dense mass of conical soredia, 

Xsidorian (isid6»Tian), a. [f. Isidor-us pr, 
name : see -iaN.] Of or pertaining to Isidorus or 
Isidore; spec, to St. Isidore, archbishop of Seville 
<)oo-() 36, author of several historical and ecclesias- 
tical works, and of Twenty Books of Origines or 
Etymologies, of value for the history of late Latin. 

On account of bis reputation for learning, his name was in 
the Middle Ages attached to various other works, particu- 
larly to a collection of canons and decretals, a later inter- 
polated collection of which is known as the pstndcnlsidorinn 
or false decretals. 

2882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Ktunvl. I. 393 The Spanish 
or Isidorian translation [of Greek Canons] ascribed to 
Isidore of Seville. ^ 2883 Pall Mall G. i Sept, i/a The for- 
gery' of the Isidorian Decretals, which did so much to 
augment the power of the Popes. 1900 United Preih. Mag. 
May 238/* hlediaeval history' has a parallel in the famous 
‘ Isidorian Decret.als\ 

Xsie, obs. form of Icy. 

tl-sight, i-siht. Obs. Also SDsichtSe, se- 
S 0 c(h)' 50 , isihtle, isehtle. [OE. gesilif, -sihl, f- 
slon to see: cf. Sight. Cogn. with US. gisiht, 
OHG. gasiht, MHG. gesiht, Ger, gesich/.'] Sight, 
vision. 

c838 K, /Elfred Boeth. v. § 3 pa mistas i5e . . fordwilm.aS 
0.1 so3an ^esih3e. cxooo ^lfric Horn. I. 60 On e.'illes 
folces sc^ihSc. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 22 Yfel x^^iihtS 
[c2x69 Hatton G. 5c-sih3eJ, ^2275 Cott, Horn. 223 Na3or 
ne an iseh3e, nc on sprcce. Ibid. 229 Eifor bar alra 
jesychSe. Ibid. 241 Abroden of his ^eseebe. C1205 Lay. 
1^90 Bruttes weoren sxri for swulchere isihSe. 

I-sihen, i-si3he(n, ME. pa. pple. of Sie v., to 
sink, fall. 

XslUe, var. of Isel Obs.^ ember, spark, 
flsing. Obs. [Origin obscure: perh.a corrupted 
deriv. of L. insicia, insicium, in 16th c. L. diets. 
insiliitm ‘ stuffing, force-meat *.] A kind of ‘ pud- 
ding* ; a saus.ige: see quots. 

c*S5o \Vyll Burke's Test, xn Halliwcll Lit. x6 .J- 17 Cent. 
l^S.Sx) 54 ChittcfHnges broylcd and therbur and iringe. 
Ibid. 55 For to make Isingc Boding .. fair broile him (3n 
a gredtron and cast &.ilte on him, and serve him forthe for 
ail isingc. *573-80 Baket--//?'. P825 A pudding called an 
iMngj isitiunt. 1597 bSk. Cooktrie 50 To make King 
puddings, 1599 Minsiiuu Sy. Diet., A Sausage or Ling 
made of porke, vide Salchicha (a Sau-sidge). 27^ Piiiu.ii’s, 
Jstetum, a kind of Pudding call'd an Istng or i>aus.22c. . 


Isinglass (si-aigglas). Forms: 6 isonglaa 
7 isou glass, 7-8 isonglass, iaing-glass, 8 ioin- 
glass, ieing-glass, 7- isinglass. [Supposed to 
De a corruption or imperfect imitation of an obs. 
Du. luiisetiblas (Kilian huyscnblase, hiiysblas), Ger. 
/lauscnblase isinglass, lit. ‘sturgeon’s bladder’ : see 
Hausen and Huso. 


No English forms approaching the Du. more closely have 
been found, so that, if this w.ns the source, the perversion of 
the namewould seem to have been made at its first adoption,] 

1. A firm whitish semitransparent substance (bebg 
a comparatively pure form of gelatin) obtained from 
the sounds or air-bladders of some fresh-water fishes, 
esp.the sturgeon; used in cookery for making jellies, 
etc., also for clarifying liquors, in the manufacture 
of glue, and for other purposes. Also e.xtended to 
similar substances made irom hides, hoofs, etc. 

(Cited in Rogers Asn'e. d- Prices IV and VI for the years 
*527» *585, 1601, 1623, etc., but without any information an 
to the name under which it is mentioned.) 

■ i^^ Rates of Customedio. bvb, Isoii[/r////^//m]’las the 
C. ii. xxxiiif. iiiif/. . 2660 Act 12 Chas II, c. 25 § ii That 
noe Merchant Vintner .. retailing any Wine skill .. put 
in any Isinglasse Brimstone Lime RaLons Juice of Haisons 
[etc.]. 266a Stat. Ircl. (1765) II. 401 Ison glass the hundred 
pound 10/. 2663 Boyle Use/. E.vp. Nat. Philos. 11. i. 24 
lsing-gla.ss steeped two days in water, and then boiled up. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), IchthyocoUa, a kind of Glew made of 
the skin of Fishe.«, commonly Ctalled Isonglass. • 2723 
St. Russia I. 76 Icing-glaS’i, (of that sort which a Glue 
made of a Fish). 2727 W. Mather Yug. blans Comp. 439 
A Beer-Gla.ss full of White-Wine, wherein an Ounce of 
Isonglass is dissolved. 2802 Bincley Anim. Bicg, (1813) 
HI. 91 The isinglass most common in our shops, is made 
from a species of dolphin, called the beluga. 2842 Barium 
Ingot. Leg., Blasphemers /Krrr/r., Jellies composed of punch, 
calves’ feet and isinglas.?. 2879 Cassell's Techu. Educ. IV. 
192/1 A little isinglass or white of egg is first spread over the 
surface. 

2. A name given to mica, from its resembling 
in appearance some kinds of isinglass. 

2747 Dr. Cooke in Hanway Trav. (1762) L iv. Iviii. 266 
We observed a great quantity of sea-glass Commonly 
called isinglass, of which lanthorns are made. ^ 2750 G, 
Hughes Barbados ii. 55 The Soil .. is often niwed with 
small Flakes of Icinglass, as well as pieces of transparent 
Talc. 2751 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. 247 Muscovy Talk or 
Isinglass. 2796 'Sloiisz.Amer, Geog. IL75 Isinglass (w/rc 
membranacea) . .\s a famous mineral production of 
2868 IsAD. Saxon s,Yrs. within the Golden C(rii'8^Th0N« 
gleaming particles in the rich-looking red e-vlX no* 
thing more than a substance called by miners ‘istuglass . 

1 3. A kind of moth. Obs. 

. *759 Put-LBIN in Phil. Trans. LI. 56 The moth of this pod 
is called the Isinglass by Marian. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as isinglass glue, 
isinglass-fish, a sturgeon or other fish from which 
isinglass is obtained ; isinglass-stone, mica. 

1688 G. Parker St J. Stalker Treat, yapauningw izz To 
make Isinglass-Size. 2740 R. Brookls Art 0/ AngUyga. 
xli. 159 The Ising-GIa.'«-Fish . . is usually met uith m the 
Seas about Mu^covy'. 2752 Sir J. Hill /Vqr. Index, 
lsing)as>s Stone. 2772 Ann, Reg. 126/1 li this tm-fon 
gilt with gold leaf, by means of thin ibinglass glue, the 
medal will resemble gold. 2825 J. Nicholson O/erai. 
Mechanic 7x6 The colours may be .. laid on with isinglass 
size. 2828 Webster, Isiuglass-sione, see Mica. 

Ising-star. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. Ising(lass) + 
Stau.] a shining piece of ‘ isinglass ’ or mic.i. 

<i 1820 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay, iv, Some had lain in the 
scoop of the rock, With glittering ising-stars inlaid. 

Iskie-bae, obs. Sc. f. Usquebaugh, whisky. 

I'Siaii), ME. pa. pple. of Slay v . I-slaked, of 
Slake v. 

Islam (i'slam,i*z-,isla*m). [a. Arab . ^tlAm 

lit. ‘resignation, surrendering’, inf. noun of 'I 

aslama * he resigned or surrendered (himself) , 

‘ he became or was resigned or submissive (to God)^, 
hence ‘ he became or was sincere in his religion , 
4 t!i conjug. of salama ‘he was or became safe, 
secure, or free’; whence also the words salaam, 


Moslem, Mussulmatt.'] . 

The religious system of Mohammed, Mohammed- 
anism ; the body of Mohammed.ins or Mussulmans, 
the Mohammedan world. 

^ As the proper name of orthodox Mohammedanism, 
is understood as ‘the manifesting of humility or submiss 
and outward conformity with the law of Cod' 
i8x3 SiiF.LLEV {title) T'he Revolt of Islam. *82* 

916 Poor faint smile Of dying Islam I 1845 Folio • 
Spain i, Pref. 9 HU creed and practice are ‘ 
the Islam of the Oriental. 2855 AIilmas Bal- Cnn i ■ • 
(1864) Zl. 269 To subdue to the /aith of Islam. Ibtd . zx'i 
potentates summoned bj’ Mohammed himself to 
doctrine of Islam. 1877 J. E. Cari-e.stkr tr. Itdes Iti^ 
Relig. 99 With this gloomy conception of dciiy corrc';' * 

the view taken by Islam of the world. 

f b. All orthodox Mohammedan. Obs. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 31* 
friends to the Islams, that is, Catholike, or 
Musulmans. 2814 .Spaniards l. in. Thou art iny count > 
foe, an Islam in thy creed. Ibid., No IsUvm boni. 

Xslaiuic (Ulwmik, isla*niik), a. [f. 

Cf. F. Isiamiqtte (in JLiltre}.] Of or pertaining u 
Isl.Tm ; Mohammcd.an, Moslem. . 

1882 Athemrum 5 Aug. X79/1 To show how hUle ac 
sacred back pf the Mohammedans is ravponsibic lor 
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present shape of Islamic dogma and ritual. 1805 Q. Rev. 
July 244 The character of the Prophet of Islam follows 
naturally from the Islamic conception of God. 

Islamism (i’slamiz*m, iz-). [f. as prec. + -isir, 
Cf. F. Islamisme (Voltaire in Littre).] The re- 
ligious system of the Moslems ; Mohammedanism. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 373 Never since the rise of Islamism \ttoie 
So the Mahometans call their own religion] has our worship 
once varied. 1754 Phil. Trans, XLVIII. 755 Before the 
introduction of Islamism into Arabia. X827 Napoleoi 
IV. 85 ‘There is no god but God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet' — a confession of faith which is in itseifa declaration 
of Islamism. 1855 Lat.Chr, iv. ii. (1864) II. 212 

Syria, .became a province of Islamism. 

So I'slamist, an orthodox Mohammedan ; Is- 
lami'stic tz., Islamic ; I*slamize v.^ to convert or 
conform to Mohammedanism ; also intr, 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury, Islavtize. ^ 1851 
F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 28 Our author’s conversion of 
several unfortunate Musalmans into mere Islamlzed Hindus, 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiy. iii. (1864) IX. 108 Caliphs who 
were, at least no longer, rigid Islamists. 1893 Miss. Herald 
(Boston) Feb. 50 Saying that ‘ the Western World is waiting 
to be Islamized'. 1893 in Barrows Parlt, Relig. II. 995 
The decadence of the Islamistic power in Spain. 1895 
19/4 Cent. Nov. 785 Judgment should not be pronounced 
against Islam and Islamists on rancorous and partizan state* 
ments. 

Islamite (i'slam^it, iz-), sb. (a.) [f. Islam + 
-ITE. Cf. F. Islamile.l A Mohammedan. 

Z799 [implied in Islamitish]. iSax Shelley Hellas 549 
Every Islamite who made his dogs Fat with the flesh of 
Galilean slaves. 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xxvi, 
Thronging all one porch of Paradise, A group of Houris 
bow’d to see The dying Islamite. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. 
IV. 168 The erring believer was as declared an enemy of 
God as the Pagan or the Islamite. 

B. attrib. and adj. Islamic, Islamitic. 

1847 a. Kerr Hist. Servia 461 The Porte, .has her 
Islamite subjects too little under control. 1871 Farrar 
Witn.Hist. iii. 114 All the places which are purely Islamite 
look as though they h.ad been smitten . . by some withering 
and irreparable curse. 

Xslami'tic, a* [f. prec. + -ic.] Mohammedan. 
1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury. 1865 Intell. 
Observ. No. 40. 250 Islamitic Asia. 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 331 
[The Malay is] when not pver^veighted by the Islamitic 
incubus, reasonably progressive, 
t Islami’tiah, a. Obs. In 8 Islaumitiah. [f, 
as prec. + -ISH 1 .] »prec. 

1709 Ann. Reg. 67 His doctrine, a kind of Islauraitish 
Socinianism, did not extend to a denial of the prophet’s 
mission. 

I-slan, ME. pa. pple. of Slav v, 

Island (aMffind), sb. Forms: a. i island, 
iland, esland, -londj 3 illond, yllond, (4-5 
eland), 4-6 yland, ylond, 5-6 ilond, (5 hylyn), 
5-7 iland. 0 . 5 ile-land, yle-, 6 ysle-, isle-land. 

7. 0- island, [OE. Mandijeiland), Anglian 
iljand « ON. eyland, 0 ^x\%. eiland (MDu,, MLG. 
eilant, Du., EFris. eiland)^ a compound of OE. 

ON. ey (Norw. by)^ OFris. ey ‘isle’+ Land. 
'i’he simple /^'^ = OHG. aitwa^ onwa, MHG.t7»w^, 
Ger. atte, ath corresponded to Gothic type *ahwi 6 , 
aiijbj a substantivized fern, of an adj. derived from 
ahwa ‘water* (OS. and OHG. aha^ OFris. and 
ON. Aj OE. with sense ‘of or pertaining to 
water*, ‘watery*, ‘watered*, and hence ‘ watered 
place, meadow, island *. A cognate compound 
frequent in OE. was ialand^ lit. ‘water-land*, 

* river-land * ; and a deriv. of the simple bg, 
exists in eyoiy ait. The ordinary ME. and early 
mod.Eng. form was iland, yland. {£land in 14— 
i5tli c. may repr. OE, ialand or egland.') In 
15th c. the first part of the word began to be 
associated with the synonymous He, yle (of Fr, 
origin), and sometimes analytically written ile-land ; 
and when He was spelt isle, iland erroneously 
followed it as isle-land, island; the latter spelling { 
became established as the current form before 1 700.] : 

1 . A piece of land completely surrounded by water. I 
Formerly used less definitely, including a peninsula, or j 
a place insulated at high water or during floods, or begirt ] 
by marshes, a usage vi^ich survives In particular instances, j 
as Portland Island, Hayling Island, Mochras or Shell Island, | 
etc. } 

a. tf888K.iELFRED.5(7frM.xxix.§3l5xtiland]>ewehata3 j 
I’yle- ^900 O. E. Chron. an. 895 Hie comon. .on an inland 
.. hxt is Meres ix haten. 1:900 tr. Beeda's Hist. 1. Introd. 
(1890) 24 Breoton ist garseeges ealond B. inland], oxt 
Was iu xeara Albion haten. a xooo H'’hale 16 in Cod. 
Exon. (Th.) 360 And bonne in ]>xt ejlond up xewilaS 
colletiferSe. ix. . Charter (dated 1023) of Cnut in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. IV. 23 Ic Cnut . . /Englelandes kining and ealre 
Sare ejlande 3e ^rto liegeS. c 1275 Lay, 7340 We beoJ> in 
on illond [ciaos xit-londej. Ibid. 1474* And a-non wende 
to ban yllondc (<7x205 xit-londe]. e ipo Sir Tristr. 1024 pe 
yland was ful brade pat pal gun in mt. 1:1330 R. Brunnb 
Chron. (1810) 77 pe ferth w.as holy Eland, per pe se it with- 
drouh, pci jede on pc sand, to pat llde welc inouh. <i 1400 
Octouian 539 A wasl ylond they dry'uen tylle, Fer yn the 
est. CX450 St. Cuthbert (SurD 1241 pat bischop of haly 
eland was. c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 793/x4 Hec insula, 

^ hylyn of the see. 1509 Hawes P<ts:. Pleas, xxxvr. (Percy 
Soc.) 1B6 The fyre was great, it made the ylande lyght. 1547 
Boorde Introd. A'nozvl. vi. (1870) 141 Norway is a great 
Bond coraptisscd abowt almost wyth the See. a 1586 
OIONEY Areotiia lU. (1590) 267 The iland within the lake. 
*6xx Bible Acts xxvm. i Tne Iland was called MeUta. 


1667^ Milton P. L. xi. 834 Down the great River to the 
op'ning Gulf, And there ta^e root an Iland salt and bare. 

&. 1494 Fabyan Ckron.wi. 293 Sene the fyrste wynnynge 
Of this ile land by Brute. 15^ Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 
58 We sayled by Alango, Nio, with many_^ mo yle londes. 
xS4 ® Langley PoL Verg. de Itxvetit. ix. xii. 56 Jllidacritus 
fet lead out of the islelandes against spayne called Cassi- 
trides. xs86 Adlingtoh Apuleins 44 And now is her 
fliying fame dispersed into the next yslelonde. 
y* [ciSSo islander, 1577 islattdtnan.l 1598 Hakluyt 
I'oy. I. 10 Godred , . tooke possession of the South part 
of the Island. 1695 Temple Hist. Eng. i Britain was by 
the Ancients accounted the greatest Island of the known 
World. X774 M. Mackenzie Sitrv. 80 How to 

survey small Islands that extend East or West in a long 
narrow Train. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 45 The island [Britain] has produced two or three 
of the greatest men that ever existed. 

b. Xn Biblical lang., after the corresp, Heb. 
word, applied to the lands across the sea, the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : cf. Isle sb. i b. 

IS3 S Coverdale Isa. !L 5 The Ilondes(ihat is y« Gentiles) 
shal hope in me. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. App. ii. 
(1847) Z70 The Jews call all those places isla>tds that he on 
the sea coast : thus the posterity of Japheth is said to have 
peopled ‘ the islands of the Gentiles ’ (Gen. x. 5) ; that is, the 
sea-coasts of Asia and Greece. 

i* C. Island of ice : an iceberg, or a large mass 
of floating ice. Obs. 

1623 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (16x4) 744 They plied North- 
west among Hands of Ice, ..some or them aground. Ibid. 
748 The Hands of Ice which the current bringeth at that 
time from the North. 1760-72 tr. yuoft /f tJllods Voy. 
(ed. 3} II. 318 The Hector, .was lost on one of these islands 
of ice. 17^ Falconer Diet. J/<in«e(i789), Island of Ice, 
a name given by sailors to a great quantity of ice collected. . 
and floating about . . near . . the arctic circle. 

2 . iransf. An elevated piece of land surrounded 
by marsh or * intervale * land ; a piece of woodland 
surrounded by prairie or fiat open country ; a block 
of buildings [— L. insuld\ ; also an individual or 
a race, detached or standing out by itself ; f to stand 
in island, to be detached or isolated {obsi). 

1620-55 !• Jones (1725) 53 The Pillars standing 

in Island (as we say) the Work could not securely bear 
a Roof. 1638 Dedham (U. S.) Rec. (1892) III. 51 Abraham 
Sbaweselleth vnto Ferdinando Adam one portion of Grownd 
called an hilt or Hand as it lyeth to his home lott. 1641 
Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 169 The Court hath graunted 
vnto WUlm Thomas .. all that whole neck of vpland . . as 
also those hammocks of vpland called Hands in the marshes 
before the same. 1650 Mass. Col. Ree. (1854) III. 188 
A small hill, or Hand, in the meddow on the west side of 
Charles Riuer. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty x. 22 Every 
man is an Hand, or a little world, xti^ Leoni Palladio s 
Archit, 1. (1742) 47 This House, .stands in an Island, being 
surrounded by four Streets. 1784 Cowper Task ni. 630 The 
shapely knoll, That, softly swelled and gaily dressed, appears 
A flowery Island, from the dark green lawn Emerging. 
2794 S. W1LLJA.MS yermont 35 The small islands in these 
intervales, are of a dtflerent soil, and . . are evidently the 
tops of small hills, ^ which have not been covered by the 
inundations of the rivers. 280^ T. M. Harris yrtil. Tour, 
etc. 178 (Bartlett) In some [prairies] are little clumps of trees 
on higher ground, which are called islands. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 281 We were in sight of a wood, or island, as the 
term not unnaturally is, as well with the Indians as others. 
X838 Dickens Plich. Nick.\\\, A man may call his house an 
island if he likes. x8s6 Stanley Sinai 6* Pal j. (1858) 66 It 
is a strange spot — this plot of tamarLks with its seventeen 
wells, — literally an island in the Desert. x88o Dawkins 
Early Man ix. 330 The Silures do longer form a compact 
ethnological island, but are .. mingled with oiber races. 
1897 Daily News xi May 4/6 'Jlie island of houses between 
the Churches of St. Mary-Ie-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 

b. Physiol. A delached or insulated portion of 
tissue or group of cells, entirely surrounded by 
parts of a different structure ; Island of Reil, the 
central lobe of the cerebrum, insula. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 339 Microscopically the 
diseased tissue consisted of vascular meshes, containing 
numerous small cellular islands. 1879 Calderwood Mtnd 
4- Br. 25 The concealed central lobe (island of Reil) shows 
the grey matter always deep. 1898 P. Manson 'Jrop, Dis. 
ix. 173 The islands of sound skin [in the eruption of dengue] 
give rise at first sight to the impression that they constitute 
the eruption. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of an 
island or islands; pertaining or belonging to an 
island. 

1621 Fletcher {jtitW) The Island Princess. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. V. 38s The island goddess knew. On the black sea 
what perils should ensue. 1790 Bcatson Nov. Mil. hlem, 
II. 154 Some shot were fired at his headmost ships from the 
Island-batterj’. 183a Tennyson Sonn. Buonaparte, That 
island queen who swaj's the floods and lands From Ind to 
Ind. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <5- It. IsL J. 35 Their highest 
cluster of peaks., is in the island-chain which shoots off 
from Tuscany. 1844 Monckton Milnes Palm Leaves 10 
St. John's proud island-chevaliers. 1852 Tennyson Ode 
Death ll^ellin^ton viii. Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story. The path of duty was the way to glory. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IF’. Africa 129 A good dcakof the bank 
we have passed by-.h-as been island shore, with a channel 
between the islands and the true south bank. 

b. That is, or consists of an island ; insular. 

1859 Tenm'son MoTde D'Arthuraso, I am going a long 

way Wiih these.. To the island-valfcy of Avilion. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xviiu 318 To keep the island-home 
they won for us. 1899 Daily News rt Oct. 5/r The * House 
of Keys the legislative chamber of the little island-kingdom 
[Isle of Man]. . . . , , 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as island-making, 
‘taking, etc. ; locative, as island-fishing, -voyage ; 


island-bom, -contained adjs. ; instrumental, as 
island belted, -dotted, -strewn, -studded adjs. ; also 
island-like adj. 

2884 Zr/rwrr/fewr June 342/1 The ^island-belted shores 
of North-Western Norway. 1803 Edin. Rev. \. 423 Crisn.i, 
the *island.born. 1894 ^^ding (U.S.) XXIV. 152/1 Loch 
Awe is a long, narrow ’’island-dotted ribbon of water, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. yas. K, Wks. (1711) 10a A complaint 
against the Londoners, who, in their passage to the ‘island- 
fishing, spoiled the coasts of Orkney .ind the adjacent 
islands. 1859 Cornwallis Neiv World I. 2B0 A series of 
isolated volcanic hills rise “isIand-Iike out of the western 
plains. x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 73 They [birds) 
generally require . . an ‘island-strewn sea as a means of 
dispersal to new homes. 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 856 The 
vast area of ‘island-studded ocean east of Java. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 542, I was pressed for this 
*JIand-voyagc, and ready to set saile for Samalra. 

4 . Special Comb. ; island-cedar, a species of 
cedar ; island-continent, a large island, ap- 
proaching the size of the continents, or large 
enough to contain several states, as Australia or 
Greenland ; island-harbour, ‘ that which is pro- 
tected from the violence of the sea by one or more 
islands or islets screening its mouth* (Smyth 
Word-bk. 1867); island platform, a platform at 
a railway station, with lines on each side of it ; 
island-universe, a distinct stellar system, such as 
that to which our sun belongs, occupying a delached 
position in space. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 396 Little islets covered 
with firs of various sorts, principally the ‘inland-cedar. 
1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 5 The colony of Victoria 
embraces the southern extremity of the ‘island-continent of 
Australia. 1898 ff^estm. Gao. 12 Sept. 3/3 The labours, .of 
the plucky lieutenant and his party in the inhospitable and 
cheerless island-continent of the Far Northern seas. 2885 
Standard 6 Mar. 3/2 There was. .a refreshment bar on the 
up platform, but no such accommodation on the ‘island 
platform.^ s8g8 Daily A exvs 23 Nov. 5/1 7*hc new station . . 
will consist of an island platform placed between the up and 
down relief lines. Ibid. 7 May 8/1 The distance between 
these separate systems— or “island universes* as they have 
been called— may be very great compared with the diameter 
of each system. 

Hence I'slandbood nonce-ivd., the condition of 
being an island; insularity; Tslandless <7., devoid 
of islands. 

184a Ld. Cockburn Circuit youmeys (1883) 170 There 
was too much islandless sea. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 

IL xii. (ed. 2) 300 It is the insularity (the I'slandhood, so to 
say), of the islands, which determines these, 
island (si’lfind', V. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . irans. To make into or as into an island j to 
place as an island ; to place, settle, or enclose on, 
or as on, an island ; to insulate, isolate. 

x66t Feltham Resolves 11. Ixvi. 328 Those shallows which 
Islanded that Countrey of felicity. 1820 Shelley Lei. 

26 May in Essays, etc. (1852) II. 224 The Apennines., 
islanded in the misty distance of the air. xSat — Prometh, 
l/nb.w.xW, Billowy mist. .Behold it, rolling on Under the 
curdling winds, and islanding The peak whereon we stand. 
1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 263 Upon a little rock 
she stood .. She marked not that the rain-swoln flood Was 
islanding her station, i860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. ix. ii. 

§ II. 210 A clear brown stream,.. islanding a purple and 
white rock with an amber pool, 1849 Tiioreau If'^eek Con- 
cord Nedn. 276 The smothered streams of love.. Island us 
ever, 

2 . To set or dot with or as with islands. 

x8os Southey Madoct. v. Not a cloud by day With purple 
islanded the dark-blue deep. z8x8 Shelley Lines Euga/r. 
Hills Q'^ The waveless plain of Lombardy,. .Islanded by 
cities lair. 2837 Tail's Mag. IV. 183 The hill-tops islanded 
the night Of billowy shade around us. x886 AIrs. F, Caddy 
Foatst. yeanne D' Arc 142 The united river, .now becomes 
wonderfully islanded in its widened course. 

Island, obs. form of Ic£Land. Island crystal, 
Iceland spar. 

1676 WoRLiDCE Bees 1.3 That fossilc Glass wc call Island 
glass, wherewith Ships arc glaz’d. 1727-41 Chambers CycL 
s. V. Crystal, Island Cr>-stal, is a transparent fissile stone, 
brought from Iceland, soft as tale, clear as rock-crystal.., 
famous among optic writers for its unusual refractions . . 
Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one refrao 
tion, in this there are two ; so that objects received thro’ it 
appear double. x8xa Sir H. Da^-y Chem, Philos. 197 A plain 
surface of island crystal, or rhomboidal carbonate of lime. 

Islanded (orl^nded), ppl. a. [f. Island v. 

and sb. -h -ED.] 

1 . Made into or like an Island ; insulated, isolated. 

x8ox Southey Thalaba i. ii, PaIm>gro>e, isLinded amid 

the w.Tsie. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. ii. m. iv.( 1846) 259 
llie islanded summits of the lower bills. 1850 Blackie 
rEschylus II. 275 The islanded cities of Sirymon. 

2 . Furnished or studded with islands. 

18x5 Shelley Alastor $$$ Wide expand, Beneath the wan 
stars and descending moon, IsUnded seas, blue mountains, 
mighty streams. 1883 W. C. Smith North Country Folk 
220 Meet home for a sage and a poet. With.. the islanded 
sea below it. 

Zslnnder (slfl^ndai). [f. Island sb. + -erI.] 

A native or inhabitant of an island. Also in comb., 
as Channel Islander, South Sea Islander. 

c 1550 Life Fisher in FPs Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 1 1. p. xxxsi, 
Lykc the nature of Islanders that commonly be changeable 
and desirous of noieltics. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrimage 1x614} 

f og In S. Marie .. they buried one of their dead men, the 
landers being present. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (i323) 
in. 792 We arc Islanders, and our life and soul is trafiic. 
x7i4^ANHOrE {.title) The Early Conversion of Islanders, 
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a wise expedient for propagating Christianity; on Isa. 
be. Q. *725 Poi'E Qdyis. xxiv, 307 Some surly islander, of 
manners rude. 1897 Gladstone E. Crisis 10 Into one 
more of these strujigles the gallant islanders have now 
entered. . 

attrib. 1653 Needhasi tr, Seldens Mare CL 470 His 
Majestic being an Islander-Prince is not ignorant of the 
Iaws and Rights of his own Kingdom. 1 

Hence l'slandre3S,a female islander. I’slandiT» 
a body of islanders. ^ I 

1875 R. F. Burton Ultima ^ Thule I, 8g The roving , 
islandry throve by piracy and discovery. i 8 gz Stevenson I 
Vailinta Lett. US95) 156, I go to the club to dance with j 
the islandre&ses. _ I 

Isla*iidiaii, -ic, -isli, variants, mostly ops., of I 
ICELAUDIAN, -1C, -iSH. [Cf. mod.L. Islandiciis^^ I 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. vni. 105 Ls when by Night j 
th' Islandian Ocean roars. x 83 i Roscoe in iVrt/Nri XXIII. 
598/1 The several memoirs . . are the result of a visit to Ice- j 
land in 1847. All the Islandic rocks, of whatever age, may ' 
be considered as mixtures, .of two normal silicates. 
Islandic (srloendik), a. rare. [f. IsLA^’D sh. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaming to an island. 

1846 J. Macleod Let. to Wightinan sg Apr. in Hogg Life 
Wightman (1873)37^ There is no fine scenery— none of our 
own bold peaks and islandic glens. 

Islandish (sHsndiJ), rare* [f. Island jd. 
-f-iSHl.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
an island ; insular. 

1577 Dee Gen. rare Mein, in Arb. Garner II. 65 Our 
pecMliai commodity Vto oat Islaadisb i>tonarcKy, by God 
and Nature assigned). 1S98 Hakluyt Poy. I. 8 Purposing 
first inuindbly to fortifie the chiefc and vitermost walks of 
his Islandish Jfonarchie, against all forreine encombrance 
possible. 1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer HI. 648 
This Islandish Monarchy. 1852 Fraseds Mag. XLV. 246 
To a moderate infusion of these prejudices . . we do not 
object, but the misfortune is that we often find them put 
forth with too Islandish an intensity. 

I’SlRudBiail. rare or local* =Islandeb. 
At Belfast, applied to the ship-builders on Queen's Island, 
more fully Qutetis Islandinen. 

*577 Fenton Gold, Epist. 137 Eschlnes. .in an oration he 
made to the Rhodian.^ commended the gouemement of the 
Islandmen. 1590 Nashe Pasqnits Apol. r. B lij, He 
.speakes like an Hand man. X596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist* Scot* II. 138 To commend lyfe and gudes vnto the 
credence and custodie of the ylandmen thay war forced. 
x885 Pall Mall G. to Aug. i/x A great contingent of the 
iron shipbuilders employed by the Mayor of Belfast— a 
powerfui body of men and lads known as the * Islandmen 
1893 lllcstnt. Gaz. 39 Ajir. 7/2 The Islandmen proceeded to 
and returned from their work yesterday as if nothing 
unusual had recently occurred. . .The movement which is 
on foot among the Queen’s Islandmen for the reinstatement 
of evicted Catholks Is making progress. 

I'slandshire : short for Holy Island-shire, 
name of that division of the county palatine of 
Durham to which Holy Island belongs. Along 
with Norham-shire, it formed a detached portion of 
the county lying north, of Northumberland. 

cxioo Charier in Murray DiaL S. C. Scot. 22 note, 
Rfanulf] bisceop greted wcl alle bis Heines & drenges of 
Ealondscire & of Norhamscire. 1705 Load. Gas. No, 40^/4 
Islandshire in the County of Durham. 1707 /bid. No. 4307/3 
Tenement.s, . . situate in Beale in Islandbhire in the County 
of Durham. 

fl-alandy, a. 06s. rare. [f. Island sb. + -r '.] 
i6tx CoTCR., Isleux, islandic; full of, or belonging to, 
Islands. 

Islare, obs. Sc. form of Ashl.vr. 

I-slaweCn, -slayen, -slayn(e, -slajeCn, ME. 
pa. pple. of Sl.Mi d . 

Isle (oil), sb. Forms : a. 3-7 ila, yle, (4 ille, 
4-5 yll0i 6 ill), d. 5 ysle, 5- isle. 7. 4 
idle, y^a. 0. 4-5 ilda, ylde, [ME. He (f 4 fe), 
a. OF. He {.ille), earlier isle, mod.F. He = Pr. isla. 
It. isola-.—L. insula island. In 15th c. Fr. again 
often spelt isle (a Latinized artificial spelling of the 
Renascence), whence occas. in Eng. in Ca.xton, 
and again persistently from Spenser onward, 
although the historical He survived to c 1700. The 
form idle was AF., from *isdle, with d developed 
between s and /, and loss of s, as in meddle (from 
mesdler,mcsler), medlar (from *mesdler, meslier') ; 
cf. also CiOKii, and F. cendre from *cosdre, cosre, L. 
consuere. The form ilde contains a parasitic d, as 
'wwilde (Vile), O'W(TtLE), Mould (male), which 
was probably developed quite independently of idle, 
though formation from that by transposition was 
also possible : cf. //eld, //telle. Needle.] 

1 . A portion of land entirely surrounded by water ; 
an island. Now more usually applied to an island 
of smaller size, e.\cept in established appellations, 
as * the British Isles ’. 

In proper names isle is often prefixed, as Isle of Wight, 
Hk of Man, UIc of Dogs u* Ely, Isle of Tluuict • nut 
it also follows, as in Coquet Isle, Scillv I.slcs, Orkney Isks: 
island usually follows, as in Lundy Isi.ind, Hayl’mg Uland, 
the Channel Islands, Caiiap* Islands, West India Islands. 
As a common noun, iilasui is ihc ordinary pro.se word ; thus 
ihc Isk of Wight is commonly referred to as * the kl.'uid’, 

«. c S190.9. Eng. Ls%. 1. 5^/36 pekyng toward kulke Ue; 
souc heraftur he him drouh. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 29 
Vies her bcU manian aboutc cngclondc, a 1300 A", l/crn 
1313 po Iccm to Ms ilk Sararins blale pat dude me forsake. 
c 1305 St. Keuelm 65 in E. E. P. (j£ 62> 49 pc ylle of Ely. 

Leg.SaiuiSt .^fagdiilena 513 pai..rowit away. 
To pai var cumync to hil. 1483 CaM. Angl. 194/2 An 


\\t,jiisula. 1517 Torkincton Pilgr. <1884) 20 The seyd ' 
lli iciandy] ys vC myle^a bowte. .. Thys He ys a grett He. 
1525 Tindale Acts xxvtt. 15 An yle named Clauda. xsgs 
SiiAKS. yohn IV. it. 90 That blood which ow’d the bredth 
of all this He, Three of it doth hold. 1670-^ L.isscls 
Poy. Italy II. 50 Going out of the lie by the bridge of four 
heads, which joins this lie with the City. 

c 1470 Harding Chroiu, Arthure, The Scottes and the 
Pelghtes he drove into oute ysles of Scotland. ^^489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx. 112 The j’sle was bylongyng 
vnto the kynge of ffryse. 1490 — Eiuydos xv. 54 He 
wylk retourne in to the Isle of Delon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 

1. InlTod. 4 Great Ladie of the greatest Isle. x6xo Suaks. 
Temp. V. i. 212 Prospero {found) his Dukedome In a poore 
Isle. 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe \i. vi, Resolved . .to load salt at 
the Isle of ]\Iay. • 1885 Tennyson Fleet H, His isle, the 
mightiest Ocean-power on earth. Our own fair isle, the lord 
of every sea. 

7. [1292 Britton ii. u. § 8 Si acune idle crest de novel en 
I'ewe, a celi krt le Idle a qi soil ele soit joynte plus^ pres. 
transl. If a new island is formed in the water, the island 
shall belong to him whose soil is nearest adjoining to it] 
13. . JC. A its. 4856 In that water an ydk is And in that ydle 
tounes of pris. Ibid. 5040, 5908, etc. 

6. e f^2o Sir Benes (IVIS. A.) 133s Terri wente honi and 
telde His fader Saber in pe ilde of \Vi3t. 1:1330 R, Brunne 
Chran. IPace (Rolls) 3690 AI hey founde wast and wylde. 
pey spredde hem aboute in ilkan ylde. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IP. 1425 {Hypsipii In an ylde that called was colcos. 
CX440 Proinp. Pam. 259/1 Ilde, londe in the see (A', iylde). 
1473 Sir j. Paston in P. Lett. III. 93 Men seye that the 
Erie off (jxenfford is abowt the Ilde on Teneit boveryng. 

b. lu O.T., after the equivalent Heb., applied lo 
the lands beyond the sea, esp. in phr. isles of the 
Gentiles : cf. Island sb* i b. 

1382 WvcLiF Isa. xlii. 4 HU lawe lies shul abiden [x6ii 
Biqlb ibid., The yks shall waite for his lawe). 

C. Jig. 

1781 CowpER Retirement Opening the map of God's 
extensive plan. We find a little isle, this life of man. 

2. A building or block of buildings, surrounded 
by streets. [L. insnla.'\ 

1670 Lassels Poy. Italy IL 218 The Pallace .. makes an 
Ik, that is, it hath no houses joyning to ic. 

3 . Comb., as isle-allar; islc-rtiling,-sitrroitndin^ 
adjs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 35 Theckmentlous Ik-rulIngLady 
of Trapundy in Sicilia. 182X Shelley Prometh. Unh. i. u 
252 Prophetic caves, and isIe-surroundlng streams. 1832 
Tennyson Of old sat Freedom on the heights ye* Giave 1 
mother of majestic works. From her isk-altar gazing down, j 
Hence I'slelesa a*, devoid of or without islands ; j 
1‘sleward {to the) adv.y in the direction of the isle. ! 

cs 1586 Sidney A readies (1622) x The hopeksse Shepheard j 
Strephon was come to the sands, which' lye against the 
Island of Cichera, where.. sometimes casting his eyes to the 
Isleward, he called his friendly riuall. 1832 J. Wilson in 
Blackio. Mag. XXXI. 861/2 The almost immaterial being 
of an iskless Lake ! X84V Mary Howitt Ballads 77 The 
creatures God hath made To people the Iskless main. 

Isle (ail), V. [f. Isle sb*] 

1. trails* To make an isle of ; to place or set as 
an isle; to place or set in an isle; to insulate; 

« Island v* i. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 89 Tanet being 
peninsula and watered or iletl (in manner) round about. 
x8« Tennyson Fatima 32 And, isled in sudden seas of 
li^t, hly heart, pierced thro’ with fierce delight, Bursts 
iiito blossom in bis sight. 1852 — Ode Death IPellington 
vii, Thank Him who iskd us here, and roughly set His 
Briton in blown seas and storming showers. 1864 — En* 
Ard, X3X That shadow of mischance appear’d No graver 
than as when some little cloud Cuts off the fiery highway of 
the Sun, And isles a light in the offing. sSxx G. Macdonald 
IPks. Fancy 4- Imag.* Sonn, yesus vi, To see a purpose 
rise, like mountain isled. 

2. inlr. To remain or lodge on an isle. 

_ 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lyneite 870 Lion and stoat have 
iskd together, knave. In time of flood. 

Isle, obs. form of Aisle sb, 

xspS Stow 5'wrr'. 198 Thomas Hinde..gave 10 feodar of 
IcM to the couering of the middle Isle of this Aldermary 
Church. 

I-sleien, -sle 3 m(e, ME. pa. pple. of Suvy v. 
I'sleman, rare. [f. Isle sb* + M.vx.] = Isles- 

MAN, ISLANDEB. 

18x4 Scott Ld. M Isles iii. Hi, The faith of Islcmen ebbs 
and flows. 1817 Campbell Reullura g8 Our islcmen arose 
from slumhejs, And buckled on their arms. sZZzStatuiard 
23 Jan. 5 These iskmeii, the Shetlanders, ,. constitute one 
of the finest races in the British empire Ibid.. The more 
Northern iskmen very justly talk of * the Scotch * as another 
race 

I-slend, i-slent, ME. pa. pple. of Slend v, 
I-slep 0 (n, jlfE. pa, pple. of Sleep v. 

Xslesiuau (ai’Izirasen). An inliabitant or native 
of any group of islands, esp, of the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, or Shetland Isles. 

1808 ScoxT Mtxmi. V. V, The Isles-men carried at their 
backs The ancient Danish battle-axe a 1851 Mom Poet* 
fPks., Eric's Dirge Hi, Fear thine Isksmen never knew, 
1887 PMl MallG. 29 Nov, s/x Finer men there are not in 
the United Kingdom than these Islesinen, of mixed Celtic 
and Norse descent. 

Islet (oMfct). Also 6 inletto. [a. F, isleiU, 
mod.F. dim. of Isle jA: scc-et. See also 
ISLor, IHOLEX .3 

1. A little island, an cyot or ait. 

153 ^ Leland Itin* IX. 58, 1 passid over Fromc Water, .. 
where the water hrektth into Armelettcs and niokiih Iskttes. 
xoxo Holland Camdetis Brit* n. 2x9 Shetland is an Isle. . 
environed with other Islets. X774GoLnsM.A'',i/.///r/.{x776) 

> I. ztS Where there Is auUkt in the stream. 1859 jefu- 


-isu:. . 

SON Brittany vH. 89 A little islet on the coast still bears the 
name of Avalom 

Jig. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Squatters 228 ^Icre Uleis 
of business in a sea of sunny day-time. 

2. Something resembling 'an island in 
position ; a small piece of land markedly differing 
in character from that by which it is surrounded, 
as a wooded eminence in a marsh or plain ; any 
isolated tract or spot ; - Island sb* 2 . 

1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) in Little Tufts or 
Ilets .. consisting of Reeds, Rushes, high sower Grass,., 
a few feet in compass . These little Ikts of Tufts being .! 
spread over all the Bog. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 140 
Expansive green meadows or savannas, in which are to he 
seen . . islets of Oak and Bays. 1826 Kirby & Sp- Entoinol. 
IV. 286 Islet.., a spot of a different colour, included in a 
plaga or macula. E.x. The Ocelli in the Primary Wings cf 
Hipparchia Semele. x86o Tvndall Glac* i. iii. 27 An islet 
of stones and debris, where we paused to rest ourselves. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmeds Field 65 A but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom Flamed in his 
cheek. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem xv, 30S Those islets of 
light which roam so mazily in the dark deeps. 

b. An isolated piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue. 

1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. 164 The temporary Cartilages 
. . are equally destitute of vessels when their mass is small ; 
but if their thickness exceed an eighth of an inch, they arc 
permeated by canals for the transmission of vessels. Still 
these vessels do not ramify with any minuteness In the 
tissue ; and they leave large islets, in which the nutritive 
process must take place on the plan just described. 28S4 
Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phancr. 499 Especially in 
their [the Caryophyllese] rhizomes, thin-walkd, long-celled 
parenchyma, often forming large irregular islets or annular 
segments, is inserted between fibrous masses of similar 
form. 1897 Allbntt’s Syst. Med, HI. 955 The ulceration is 
so extensive that only islets of mucous membrane are left 
here and there. 1898 Ibid, V. 204 Islets of spongy tissue 
separate the individual nodules [of tuberckl. 

3. attrib. 

xBxo Scott Lady of L, in. iii. Abrupt he paced the islet 
strand. 1861 Sat. Rev. XII. 388/1 St. Helier, too, has its 
islet-castk, built by Queen Elizabeth. Ibid* 388/2 .An islet- 
breakwater. Ibid. 389/1. An islet-rock, i87r_ R, Ellis 
Catullus xxviii. 12 Was only this the plea Detain’d you in 
that islet angle of the west ? 1879 C- Gkikie Christ xxix. 
335 Constellations anchored on the vast expanse like tiny 
iskt clusters on the boundless ocean. sBgg lEestm. Gaz, 
2 Oct. lo/t Signalling from lightships and islet lighthouses 
to the mainland. 

Isleted (aWeted), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 3,] 
a. Placed like an islet, b. Stndded with islets. 

1873 Browning Red Coit* Nt..cap 899 And thus accom* 
panied, the paled-off space, Isleted shrubs and vcidure, 
gained the group. xB88 A. Dobson Goldsmith 27 FisKmS 
and otter-hunting in the isleted River Inny. X890 H. M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa I. xii. 317 Beliiud was a back- 
ground of green groves isleted amid greenest sward. 

I-sliden, 1‘Sliken, ME. pa. pples. of Slide, 
Slike vbs. 

t I-sling, V. Obs. [f. I-i + Slino v*] trans. 
To sling. 

^ 13. . Coer de L. 4x48 Thomas off Multon . . an other stone 
i-siong To ser Mahouns babiiack. 

I-slitte, ME. pa. pple. of Slit v. i-slou, 
i-slowe, of Slay v* 

Islot, ilot (oi’IfJt), [a. OF. islot, now Hot, dim. 
of isle, tie, Isle sb,] An islet. 

1772-^ Cook Poy. (X790) IV. X387The islot itself Is scarcely 
a mile in circuit. xto2 Playfair lllustr* Hutton. The. 455 
The islots . . which are thus formed, must have their bas^ 
laid on a solid rock. 1868 Holme Lee B, Godfrey nxvi, A 
river, .with many a curve and woody ilot in its course, 
-ism, sujfx, repr. F. Hsme, L. Hsmns,^ a. Gr. 
forming nouns of action from verbs in 
e. g. to dip, baptize, ffavTiHfibs the action 

of dipping, baptism. An allied suffix, was -i<rpa(T-), 
which more strictly expressed the finished act or 
thing done, and which in some cases is the styircc 
of modem -ism. 

Besides its free use as a suffix forming vbs. onordmary 
sbs. and adj-s., wa.s (as mentioned under - ixk) auiACu 
to national n.Tmes, with the sense to act or * play ’ die people 
in question, and hence to act like, do after the_ manner ol, 
practise the habits, customs, or language of, side wiui or 
adhere to the party of, those people. Hence the bb._ in 
-ttr/xor had the sense of acting or doing like, siding with, 
adhesion to, or sjicakmg like the people in question; e. g. 
'ATnxiTeiF to Atticize, lo side with the Athenians to us« 
the Attic dialect ; hence ArriKtanbs, Atticism, asiding wiin 
Alhens, Attic style of language, etc. The LXX (tstner 
viiL 17) .and N.T. have 'lov 6 ai^etu to Judaize, lo h'c liKC 
the Jews. The derivative TouSawuo? J udaisoij the marmcr 
of the Jews, occurs in the LXX (2 ^Alacc. it. 

Latin yiidaistnus occurs in TcrtulHan (csoo); Judai’ 
zdre ill the Vulgate. Origen (a 250) Ii.t-s Jo 

play the ChrLstian, act the part of a Cliristian, praciti® 
Christian principles, and Justin Martyr 0* i^o)basXpKrrt<“'* 
nr/id« the practice of Christuns, Christianity. Hence late 
L. chrlsiuXnizarc in Tertullian, chrlstianismus »n 
tulliaDjAugustinc.ind Jerome. On type of these, 

•ismus* became the ordinary ending _lo form names ot 
religious, ecclesiastical, or philosophical systems; 
pUgilnhmus is cited by Du (Jangc from a council of 744* 
'llic OF, repr. of this, paunisnte,paienime,P(untnu 1 *3ut c.j 
U proh. the carikst Ft. example, aud appears m Li’.^ ns 
pamime, paiuim in the Z3ih c. But, in.Uic modern loria 
and sense, yudaisme is found a xsoa, and cnnsiianume 
(rtxjoo in Fr.) cis^S tn Eng, From the 16th c. such lor- 
nnations are numerous. ^ ^ 

The following are the chief uses of the sunix : 

1. Forromg a simple noun of action (usually 
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accompanying a vb. in -izE), naming the process, 
or the completed action, or its result (rarely con- 
crete) ; as in agonism^ aphorism^ baptism.^ criticism ^ 
embolism^ exorcism ^ magnetism ^ 7 nechanismj nepo- 
tisuti organism^ plagiarism^ csU^acismy syllogism, 
synchronism, volcanism. To this group in Gr. be- 
longed asterism. 

b. Allied to these, though with affinities to 2, 
are words in which -ism expresses the action or 
conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, patriot^ 
ism, despotism, and the more colloquial black- 
guardism, busybodyisnij desperadoism, priggism, 
scoundrelism ; also the condition of a person or 
thing, as barbaristn, deaf-mutism, orph'anism, 
anomalism, medixvalts/n, parallelism ; also Dal- 
tonism ; with such nonce-words as bar-maidism, 
old maidisfu', all-roundism, cleverism, devil-may- 
care-ism^ well-to-do-ism. 

2. Forming the name of a system of theory 
or practice, religious, ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
political, social, etc., sometimes founded on the 
name of its subject or object, sometimes on that 
of its founder. Such xsz Alexandrianism, Arian- 
ism, Arminianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Cal- 
vinism, Catholicism, Chartism, Christianism, 
Congregationalism, Conservatism, Epicureanism, 
Judaism {a 1500), Latiiudinarianism, Liberalism, 
Machiavellism, Mohammedanism, Platonism, Posi- 
tivism, Presbyterianism, Protestantism, Puritan- 
ism, Puseyism, Quakerism, Quietism, Radicalism, 
Ritualism, Romanism, Socinianism, Taoism, 
Toryism, VVesleyanism, Whiggism. 

These pass into terms of more or less temporary currency, 
as BerkcUyism, Ponrierism, ’Jeremy Beuthavihm, Layarci- 
ism, Owenisvt, St. Sivionism', with nonce-words formed 
ad libitum, as yohn Bullis2it, Robert Ehmertsm, Mahdi- 
ism ; and others designating the cult of a person or family, 
as Bonapartism, Boulan^sm, Bronteism, Gladstonism, 
‘Onianism, Saltsburyism, Stuartism, etc. 

b. More of the nature of class-names or descrip- 
tive terms, for doctrines or principles, are agnosti- 
cism, altruism, animism, atheism, bimetallism, 
deism, egoism, egotism, empiricism, evangelism, 
fanaticism, feminism, heathenism, hedonism, ideal- 
ism,itnperialism,Jingoism,libertinism,monachism, 
naturalism, opportunism, pwdobaptism, paganism, 
polytheism, realism, romanticism, sansculottism, 
scepticism, stoicisin, theism, universalism. 

These lead the way to^ nonce-formations of many kinds, 
often humorous, of which the following are specimens, 
chiefly from newspapers: anti- slavety ism, antistate- 
churchism, anti-vshoU-liagism, cadt-help.mysel/-ism, kntnv- 
Mthingism, Littlc-Peddlingtonism, L» S. Deism (after 
deism), noihing-arianism, igth-century.ism, other-ism, P, 
R. B-ism, Primrose-Uaguism, red-taptism, Rule-Britan- 
niaism, self-ism, 

3. Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or 
characteristic, esp. of language, e. g, .rEolism, 
Americanism, Anglicism, Atticism, Devonshirism, 
Gallicism, Grxeism, Plebraism, Hellenism, Latin- 
ism, Orientalism, Scotticism, Southemism, Wes- 
ternism, etc. To these add such as archaism, 
classicism, colloquialism, modernism, newspaper- 
ism, solecism, sophism, wiiticism. 

Also denoting a peculiarity or characteristic of the lan- 
guage, style, or phraseology of a writer, speaker, character 
in fiction, etc., as BrentnUngism, Carlylism, De Quineeyism, 
Gibbonism, Montesquieuism, Micaiuberism, and similar 
nonce-words without number. 

Adjectives pertaining in sense to sbs. in -ism are 
formed in -tstic; e.g. atheism, atheistic', natural- 
ism, naturalistic. 

Ism (i*z*m), quasi-sb. £Theprec. suffix used 
generically as an independent word.] A form of 
doctrine, theory, or practice having, or claiming 
to have, a distinctive character or relation : chiefly 
used disparagingly, and sometimes with implied 
reference to schism. 

1789 H. Walpole Lett. 4 Nov., Alas ! you would soon 
squabble about Socianism, or some of those isms, 
Southey Lett. (1856) II. 182 It has nothing to do with 
Calvinism nor Arminianism, nor any of tbe^ other isms. 
x8xi^ Shellev In Hogg Life (1858) I- 373 He is nothing, — 
no ‘ist’, professes no ‘ -Ism ’ but superbUm and irrationalism. 
iSzo R. PoLWHELE luttvd. Lovittgion's Entkus. Hletkod. 

Papists 1x8 It has no connection with Methodism, or 
Puritanism, or any Um or schism. 1820 Carlyle^ Let. to 
- 1 /. Allen OcL, I expect much pleasure from talking over 
old In'gone things, Irom discussing Spurzheimism, Whigg- 
ism. Church ofEnglandism, and all other imaginable ‘isms . 
1840 Eraser’s Mag, XXI. 702 All the untidy ««« of the day 
shall be dissipated. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. il xv. This 

Abbot Sam:»on’s Catholicism of the twelfth century— 
something like the Ism of all true men in all true centuries, 
} fancy. 1864 Lowell Rebellion Pr. Wks. xBm V. 138 
^at class of untried social theories which are known by 
the name of isms. X8S4 Kendal Mercury 3 Oct. 4/7 The 
on which Education Acts are based, irrespective 
of isms and creeds. 

Hence various nonce derivatives I’smal a., of or 
pertaining to an ism. I’smate v. trans., to furnish 
with the suffix -ism. Zsma'tio <7. \y 5 .\xx schismatic\. 


pertaining to isms or an ism ; sb. an adherent of 
an ism. Isma'tical a. = ismatic ; hence Isma*ti- 
colness. I'smatiae v., to designate as or with 
an ism. Z’smdom, the domain or world of isms. 

Z840 FrasePs Mag. XXII. 751 Tliat my scheme, .should 
have frw-atised my humble name, xsan honour which I dreamt 
not^of. 18.11 Ibid. XXllI. 329 His name deserves also to 
be /j/;/-atea, and this present article be headed Whittock- 
ism. 1851 S. Judd Margaret iii. (1871) 369 Their Ismati- 
talness^ conceals and extrudes the Christian — We meet them 
as Christians, they meet us as Ismatics — It is Christ versus 
Isms. 1859 Sala Gas-tight ^ D. xv. 168 All the ‘ isms ’ in 
ismdom. x 834 J. Robertson Univ. Serm. in Cambr. Rev. 
5 Nov. SuppU. p. xxvi/i To him. .shall the breezes of all 
the influences, ismai or dismal, bring but bracing and the 
full shock of each new ‘ology* bring new strength. x888 
Voice (N. Y.) 6 Dea, Ultramontanists, Communists, Social- 
ists and every ism&tic who wants something without know- 
ing just what it is. 

Xsmaeliau, Xsmailian (ismi^pdian, -idian), 
sb, and a. [f-pr. Ismael at Isma'il, the former 
being the Gr., L., and F. spelling of Ishmael, some- 
times also used, in place of the more correct 
Ismail, to represent the Arabic ^ isma^Jl. 
The Arabic adjective is 1 ismasJliyll A 

member of a sect of the Shiite (Shicite) branch of 
Islam which held that, at the death of Djafar 
Madeck, the sixth Imam from Ali, in the second 
century of the Hijrah, the Imamship ought to 
have descended to the posterity of his deceased 
elder son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom his father left it. b. as adj. 

To them belonged the powerful Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt, and the fanatical sect of the As.«.assins. 

1839 Penny Cyet. XIII. 47 The Druses., are a dis- 
tinct people from the present Ismaelmns. In xSop the 
NosaTris,. murdered the Emir, with most of the Ismaelian 
inhabitants. xa83 Encyct. Brit. XVI. 587/x *Obaid Allah 
was really descended from a certain 'Abdallah b. Maimun 
el-Kaddah, the founder of the Ismaliian sect ; . .This *Obaid 
All.-ih had himself become pontiff of the IsmaiUans. Ibid. 
593 The IsmaiUans, like all the other Shfites, believed in 
the coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdi. 
1884 Ibid. XVII. 771/1 Hasan ibn SabbSh who founded 
afterwards the terrible sect of the Isma'ih's or Assassins. 

I‘Smaelite,jA(<7.) Also(msensec)Z‘smailite. 
[f. as prec. + -ITB.] a. Another form of IsmiAEL- 
ITE, b. A name formerly sometimes given (esp. 
by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of Ishmael, 
and so to Mohammedans generally, c. spec, =* 
ISMAELtAN. 

1S7X GoLDtNG Calvin on Ps. IxxUt. t Many y^ proudly 
pretend y* name of (Israel) as though they were the cheef 
members of y* Church, are but Ismaelites. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Of the Kiogdome of the Calipha, 

.. the chtefe of the Ismaelite-Sect. Ibid. 164 The Jewes 
in Persia and Media make Vowes .. in this place, to which 
also the Ismaelites resort to pray. 1625^6 — Pilgrims 11. 
1449 Gharaar-Ben-Alebetah hautng taken that Arke from 
the ridge of the mountain, fitted it for the vse of the 
Ismaelites Mosebe. 1632 Lmicow Trav. iv. Z45 Maho- 
met., whose father was AbdillaSj an Ismaellte. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XUI. 46/2 The Assassins of Persia and Syria 
were a fanatical sect of Ismaelites. 187$ Etteycl. Brit. II. 
722/2 .Abdallah . . was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in 
establishing among the ismaelites a faith, or, natJier a philo- 
sophy, wholly opposed to the doctrines of I.dam. 

Hence Zsmaeli'tic, Zsmaell’tical, Z'smaelitisli 
adjs. ; also Z’smaelism, the doctrinal system of the 
Tsmaelians (formerly, sometimes nsed as *= Islamism, 
Mohammedanism). 

1604 Hieron IVks. I. 502 Little to esteeme the scholfes of 
Isniaiilish papists. 16x3 Purciws Pilgrimage 1x614) 33B 
Benjamen Tudelensis telleth that one . . had taken . . the 
remainder of the Arke, and therewith built an /smaeliticall 
Meschit. 1750 Warburton Doctr. Grace iiL iii. Wks. xBri 
VIII. 4Si What now has., [hej to oppose to this modest 
Apology for Ismaelism? 1799 Ann. Keg., Hist. Europe i. 
(18x3) 10/2 He IBuonapartcJ was careful to pay homage, on 
every occasion, to the prophet. .. The whole army took the 
tone of outward respect for Ismaulisnx. 1852 Til. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav, II. xx. 249 Polygamy. . sanctioned by 
Ismaelism, does not prevent the people of the cast from 
loving their children with tenderness. 1875 Fqcycl. Brit. 
IL 722/2 Ismaelism thus secured a firm footing in the west, 
and its doctrines were propagated there with great success. 

1883 Ibid. XVI. 594/r Under the^ FalimUc Caliph Ij 5 kim, 
a new religion sprang out of IsmaiJism, that of the Druses. 

1884 Ibid. XVII. 238/1 The eminent men who revealed to 
the poet In Cairo the secrets of the Isma'ilitic faith. 

I- sinaht, i-smecched,i-smeilifc, liIF. pa. pple. 
of Smatcs V., to smack. I-smelled, of SiiELL v, 
I-smered, of S11E.1B v. I-smeUed, of stneeilt, 
S.MOOTH V. I-smete, i-smite, i-snutte(n, 
i-smyte, of Siizra v. I-smitted, of Sinr 
V., to infect, I-smoothed, i-smothed, of 
Smooth v. 

Igmus, obs. spelling of Isthmus. 

Xsiiess (iznes). Mnee-wd. [f. is, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, of Be y.] a. The fact that a thing is, b. 
That which a thing is in itself ; essence. 

i 8 S 3 J. Martineau Stud, Retig. I. ii, L 183 Both the fact 
of Being or ‘is-ncss* of each thing and the real nature of 
Cause are guaranteed to us by the free act of pcrdpience. 
1893 Dublin Rev. Jan. 217 That which the intellect first 
perceived is the transcendental essence or ‘isness* of the 
thing. 

Isn’t, colloq. form of Is tu)t. 


Xso* (9is<?), before a vowel sometimes is-, com- 
bining form of Gr. icos equal, used in numerous 
terms, nearly all scientific, the second element 
being properly and usually of Greek origin, r.irely 
of Latin (the proper prefix in the latter case being 
Equi-). The more important of these words are 
treated in their alphabetical places ; others, of less 
importance or frequency, follow here. 

Itlany recent words of this class are terms of Physical 
Geographjj, Meteorology, etc. formed on the analogy of 
isothepn. isothere, isockimenal, the Fr. originals of which 
were introduced by A. von Humboldt in 1817. 

Zsahuo'rmol a. and sb., (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting places having equal deviation of the 
mean temperature (for some particular period) 
from the normal temperature due to the latitude : 
also iso-almormal. Zsacon’stic a., applied to a 
curve passing thiough those points (in a theatre, 
concert-room, etc.) at which a speaker or performer 
may be heard equally well. Zsadelphons (oisa- 
dedfos) a. Bot. [cf. Adelphous], having diadcl- 
phous stamens with the same number in each 
bundle. Isa'ndrous a. Bot. [see -andhous], 
having stamens equal in number to the parts of 
the perianth. Zsa'nomal a. and sb. = isabnormal ; 
hence Zsano'maly sb. Zsa*ntlierous a. Bot., 
having the anthers equal or alike. Zsant2ie’5ical<7. 
(seequot.). Zsa’nthousG. Bot. [Gr.av^o; flower], 
having the parts of the flower equal or alike ; 
having regular flowers. Zseidomal (-srd^mal) <r. 
[badly f. Gr. €i5o;iai I am seen, I appear], applied to 
a curve passing through points (in a theatre, etc.) 
from which a spectacle may be seen equally well. 
Iseuo’rgic a. Physics, indicating equal energy, as 
a line on a diagram. Zsentro'pic a. and sb. 
Physics, of equal entropy ; (a line on a diagram) 
indicating successive states of a body in which the 
entropy remains constajit. Zso-abno’rmal : see 
isabnormal ’Lso-v.'oxa'XQ — isochasm. Z’so- 

batb (-bajJj) a. [Gr. depth], trade-name 

for an inkstand with a float so contrived as to keep 
the ink in the dipping-well at a constant level, 
Isobathytlierm (-bK'jjiJsJm) [Gr. deep 

4- heat], a line connecting points having 

the same temperature iu a vertical section of any 
part of the sea (also Isoxhebmobath) ; so Iso- 
bathythe^rmal, •the’xznio adjs. Zsobila'teroX 
a., having the two sides equal and alike; applied 
to bilaterally symmetiic.il leaves in which there is 
no evident distinction of upper and under surface, 
as in some species of Iris. Zsobryous, -bxious 
(9i5(?'bris3) a. Bot. [Gr. to swell, or ^piauv 

to be strong], growing with equal vigour on both 
sides ; applied to a dicotyledonous embryo. I’so- 
bront [Gr. ^pQvrrj thunder] (see quot,). Zso- 
ca'rpons a, [Gr. Kaprsbs fruit] (see quot.), Zbo- 
ceTlnlar a. Biol., consisting of equal cells : better 
equicelhilar. Isoccplialy (-sc'fali), -kephaly 
(-ke’iali) [Gr. Ki<pa\ri head], the principle ob- 
served in some ancient Greek reliefs, esp. in 
friezes, of representing the heads of all the figures 
at nearly the same level. Zsocorcal (-s5*jkal) a. 
Ichtkyol. [Gr. nkpHOs tail], having the tail part of 
the vertebral column straight, and not bent up ; 
so Zsocercy (ai’s^^^isi), the condition of being 
isocercal. Z'sochasju (-kaez’m) [Gr. 

Chasm], a line on a map, etc. connecting places 
having equal frequency of auroral displays ; so 
Zsocb&'amic a. (lines or curves) bounding zones of 
equal auroral frequency. I'socbor (-k/i) [Gr. x^/>a 
space], a curve connecting points corresponding 
to equal volumes, on a diagram denoting relations 
between pressure and temperature; so Zsocborlc 
(-kpTik) a. Zsocliroous (oispkrtfjos) a. [Gr. 
Xputt colour], of the same colour throughout (W'cb- 
ster, 1864). Zsocyclous (aisp'siklos) <7. [Gr. 
iVd/fu/cXof * equally round \ f. hvk\os circle], consist- 
ing (as the bodies of some arthropoda) of a succes- 
sion of equal rings. Zsoda’ctyloos a. Tool, [Gr. 
5d«Tt;\oy digit], having the fore and hind toes or 
digits equal or alike. Zsodimorpbism (ai:5i?dai- 
m/ufiz’m), Cryst. [see Dimokpuism], ‘isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorplious 
substances’ (Webster, 1S64) ; so Z-sodimoTplious 
a., exhibiting isodimorphism. Zsodoat (oi'stjdpit), 
Zscdomtoxis adjs. Zool. [Gr. oSovr tooth], having 
the teeth all alike, as some cetaceans. Zso- 
ele'ctxic a., ? containing equal charges of electri- 
city. Zsogaatbous (aisp'gnajos) a. foot. [Gr. 

jaw], having the molar teeth alike in both 
jaws. Zsoffynoas (aisfrd^inas) a. Bet. [see 
-GTKOCs], having pistils or ca^is equal in num- 
ber to the parts of the perianth. ^Isogyrons 
(•d33i»-ros) a. Bet. rare^ [Gr. fvpos circle], 
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forming a complete spiral. Isolia’lsiae [irreg. 
f. Gr. d\s, a\- salt], a line on a map or chart con- 
necting points at which the waters of the sea have 
an equal degree of saltness. Isohyetal (-hoi’/lal), 
-hyetose adjs* (r^r.) [Gr. rain], (a line on 
a map, etc.) connecting places having equal annual 
or seasonal rainfall. Isoieplialy : SQtisossJfkaly. 
Isoma’sti^ate a, ZooL [Gr. ^aan^ whip], (of 
Infusoria) having the flagella alike ; opp. to heiero- 
mastigaie^ Isomyarian (-moiie^Tian) a. Zool. 
[Gr. pus muscle], ha\ing two equal or nearly equal 
adductor muscles, as most bivalve molluscs. Iso- 
neph (oi'sanef) [Gr. vt^os cloud], a line on a map, 
etc. connecting places at which the amount of 
cloud for a given period (e. g. a year) is the same ; 
so Isouepbelio (-n/fe'lik) a. [Gr. v€(}>€\ 7 j cloud], 
indicating equality in respect of cloudiness. Iso- 
pe'talous a. Bo/.y having petals equal in size. Iso- 
<z., (of a line on a map) connecting 
places at which phenomena of any kind are equal. 
Iso^hytoid Biel. [Gr. (pvroy plant : see -om], 
a ' phytoid *, or individual plant of a compound 
plant-organism, not differentiated from the rest ; 
opp. to allophyioid (cf. isozooid)^ Isopiestic 
(-p9iie*stik) a. [Gr. meffiv to press, squeeze], denot- 
ing equal pressure, Isopogoaoua (-pp’gcJnas) a. 
[Gr. •noi'iojv beard] : see quot, X’soscope [see 
•scope], an instrument devised by Donders to 
determine the actual angle between directions 
which to the eye appear both vertical or both 
horizontal. Isosoismal (-sai'smal) a, and sb. 
[Gr. earthquake], (a line on a map, etc.) 

connecting points at which the intensity of an 
earthquake-shock is the same ; so Isosei’smic a, 
Xsospoxous (aisp’sporas) a, Bot. [Gr. ffaopos seed], 
producing spores all of the same size or kind (opp. 
to heterosporous ) ; so Isospore (ai‘Si)spo»j), one 
of such spores. Isostemouoas (-strmdnss) a. 
Bot. [Gr. (TT^fiQjv warp, thread, taken in sense 
'stamen’], having the stamens equal in number 
to the parts of the perianth ( ~ isandrous) j also 
said of the stamens *, so Isostemouy (-strmoni), 
the condition of being isostemonous. Isoateric 
(•ste’rik) a, Cke?n, [Gr. oreptSs solid], having 
equal atomic volumes ; so Isosterlsm (oisp’ster- 
iz'm), the condition of being isosterlc. Isotri- 
morphism (aissiJtraimpufiz’m), Cfyst. [see Tri- 
morphism], * isomorphism between the forms, 
severally, of two trimorphous substances* (Webster, 
1S64) ; so X:sotrimo'rphoas a.y exhibiting isotri- 
morphism. X'sotype BUI* [cf. Gr. Icr^uiros shaped 
.alike], a type or form of animal or plant common 
to different countries or regions ; hence Xsotypio 
(•ti'pik) a. Isozo’ic a. [Gr, ^onj life], character- 
ized by or indicating the same forms of animal or 
plant life. Xsozo'oid Bio/.y a ' zooid orindividual 
of a compound or ' colonial * animal organism, not 
differentiated from the rest : opp. to aflozooid. 

1833 H. W. Dove {(iile) Distribution of Heat over the 
surface of the Globe, illustrated by isothermal, thermic, 
*i,^abno^mal and other curves of temperature. 1888 R. 
Auercromov lyeat/ter i. 7 These lines were called is- 
abuormaUy that is, equal from the mean. 1843-76 Gwilt 
Archil, (cd. 7) § 2S|6 i The points which indicate the places 
of the spectators will Ue in . .a. .curve, which may be termed 
the iscidomal or the *isacoustic curve, that is, one of equal 
secine or hearing. Expos. Lex.y *Isadelphous. 

j 83 o GxKK'i Struct. AV/.(cd. 6)417/1 Iscufolp/tous, . .when the 
number of stamens in two phalanges is equal. ^ x8Ss Nature 
XXIV. 266 Elucidated by *isa>iomals (or lines of equal 
temperature-anomalies'. 1887 .^<4 Soc. Lex., J{sanomal\ 
tine. ^ i83i Nalttre XXIV. 94 Relations between isobars 
and *1:^1100131165 of temperature. 1855 MAYNE^.r/»<7j, Lex., 
•I^anlherous, 1848 Jntl. A’. Asne. Soc. IX. 11. sa^Quetelct 
proposes *isanihc*ical lines (lines of simultaneous flowering). 
1855 Maynb Expos. Lex., Isauthus, applied by G. Allman 
to those plants which have the perigones or teguments of all 
their flowers alike 1 ^isanthous. 1843-76 *lscidomal [see 
Isacoustic\ 1885 WiLUAMsos & Tarletos Dynamics 
(:SS9' § 326 In a reversible transformation, if no heat be 
lo'.t or gained by the body.., this curi'c is called an adiabatic 
or *iscntropic curve. 1885 S. Tkomholt Dor. 1. 248, 

I have called these lines *iio-aurorcs. 1889 Advt., New 
latent ‘‘Isobath’ Constant-level inkstand. 1876 Sir C. W. 
TiioAtsos cited in Cr«/, Diet, iox* Isohath^’therm. 1887 A>i/. 
Soc. Lex., *lsobilaterai, equal and alike on both sides. 
i8« ‘Isobrious (-ice IsoovnamocsJ. x 836 A'r/. /l/wrr, Suppl. 
XaII. 9X5-4/a For 24 separate thunderstorms, drawings 
were made of the ‘ risobroms’, isobars, and isothcrmals... 
'I'hc *i^bronts‘, or the lines uniting the places where the 
fir>t peal of thunder was Minuliancouslv heard, had in 
general a north-south direction. 18S7 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Iso- 
Citr/jus, cqual-fruItcd. Applied to lho?« phanerogamous 
plants whicu liave the divisions of the fruit equal in number 
to the divisions of the perianilu 1885 .Stand. Nat. Hist. 
(i2S3) 111. 121 The .. Gyinnarchidic, uilh the lower fins all 
wanting, and the ’isocercal t.ail without a ^caudal fin. 1885 
S. Tromiiout Aurora Dor, 1. 240 This interesting chart, 
uhich he has called an * 'isoch.-uni’ chart, .and the lines 
denoted * isochasme*'. 1886 Edin. A’rt'. Ocu 42s Isochasms 
or lines of equal auroral frequency, H. R. Procter 

in Encyel. lirit. HI. 97/a Hastword from England, the 
*Iv^h.'v%mic curves lend rapidly northward, /Vrchangel being 
In the same auroral j>arallcl as Newcastle. 1887 Syd. Sec. 


Lex., *lsocycIou5, consisting of equal rings. x8ss Mavne 
Expos. Lex., /wrffxc/y/wT,.. birds .. which have four toes, 
two in front and two behind : *isodactylous. 1869 Roscoe 
Elcui. Chens. 238 These two oxides [SbaOg, AsaOjl are 
said to be ♦isodiraorphous, 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^Iso- 
dontous, having equal teeth. X877 Rosenthal Muscles ^ 
Nerves 179 On the outside of the cylinder these *iso-electric 
surfaces are exposed. 1887 Syd.^ Soc. Lex., *Isogyuous, 
a term applied to a flower of which the carpels are equal 
in number to the petals. X&64 Webster cites A. K. 
JohnSton for ^‘fsohyeiose. x8.. Eug^, Mechanic No. 509. 
51 By tracing on the surface of the globe lines of equal 
nebulosity, M. Renou gets what he calls *isonephs. 
Siuithsonia7i Rep. 290 A chart of the^ ivorld, showing lines 
of equal annual cloudiness (*isonephelic) is given by R^nan. 
j8s3 Mayne Expos.Lex., ..^isopetalous. x8sx-9 

Sabi.ne in Matt. Set. S/i^, 97 The *isophffinomenal lines 
are drawn for that portion of the globe in correspondence 
with the observations. 1858 Carpenter P/iys. § 397 
When the phytoids arc of the usual form, they are called 
*isophytoids. 1855 Mayne Expos.^ Lex., Isopysonus, 
Ortiiiliol. Applied to a feather, of which the two sides are 
of equal size : *isopogonous. X876 S, Kens. Mus. CatciL 
No. 3989 *Isa5cope. Nature X.X.V11I. 437 *IsoseismaI 
lines over the injured districts. .assume the form of elon- 
gated ellipsoids. 1887 Science (U. S.) 20 May 493/x The 
relations of these isoseismals to each other. 1887 Syd. Soc* 
Lex,, *Isospare. 1875 Bennett Sc Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
338 *Isosporous Vascular Cryptogams. Only one kind of 
spore is produced. Nature XXIV, 474 Professor 

Williamson divides coals into ‘Isosporous* and ‘Hetero- 
sporous' coals. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848I II. 367 
^Isostemonous is said of plants the stamens of which are 
equal in number to the petals. 1883 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot* 
659 in the isostemonous flowers the stamens are sometimes 
superposed on the petals. 1880 Gray Sirttet, Bot. (ed. 6) 
196 With *Isosiemony. 1865-73 Watts Diet. Client. III. 
432 If bodies of equal atomic volume be denominated 
*isosieric, /3fi/. 433 With regard to the elements, Scliroder 
finds that *isosterism is accompanied quite a.s frequently . . 
by heteromorphism as by isomorphism. 1864 Webster 
cites Dana for ^Isotritnorphism. 1864 Webster, *Isotri- 
tuorphous. x88x T. Gill in Sntithsonian Rep. 460 The 
Shrews are *isotypes In Europe and North America. 1851 
E. Forbes Let. to Ramsay in Wilson & Geikie Life xiv. 488 
My new map of marine distribution, with my proposed 
*Iso2oic belts on it. 1858 Carpenter l^e^. Rhys. § 397 
*Isozooids and allozoolds. 

b. In Chemistry sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another sub- 
stance isomeric with it. 

The simple name having originally been given to one 
such substance, an isomer of it, when found to exist, is 
distinguished by the prefix iso-', but in some cases the 
first-discovered substance 1$ not the simplest or normal 
form, and is itself properly designated the Mistype, when 
the normal type is subsequently discovered ; thus the first- 
known butyl alcohol is now known as iso-butyl alcohol, 
a tiortnal butyl alcohol having been subsequently obtained. 
The number of such names Is unlimited, and liable to 
constant increase, as new isomeric forms of known com- 
pound bodies are discovered. Examples are iso-amyl or 
iso-pentyl (Amyl), iso-butane, iso-bntyl oriso-tetryl 
(see Btm-L), iso-butylate,iso-buty lie, iso-butyric (see 
BuTvmc), iso-cajuputene (Cajuputene), iso-caproic 
(Caproic), iso-cholesterin, iso-cyanate (=Carbimide), 
iso-cyanide (s^Caibamine), iso-heptane, iso-hexane, 
iso-hydrobenzoin, iso-propyl (Propyl) or iso-trityl, 
etc. The following are a few iflustrationst 

xW6 Roscoe Elens. Chens, xxxvi, 320 Treated with 
hydrlodic acid, c^’thriic forms isobutyl Iodide, ibid. 321 
These so-called iso-alcohols readily yield the olefines from 
which they are derived, and on oxidation do not produce 
the corresponding acid, but form an acetone by loss of 
hydrogen. X873 Watts Eosvnes* Chens, (ed. ii) 597 Iso- 
propyl (jatbinol or Isobutyl Alcohol .. By oxidation it is 
converted into isobutyric acid. Ibid., The [isobutyl] iodide 
is decomposed by potassium or sodium, yielding isodibutyl, 
a limpid liquid, lighter than water. 1877 Ibid. (ed. 22) 11 . 94 
In the isocyanide the carbon belonging to the alcohol-radicle 
is united directly with the nitrogen ; in the [normal] 
cyanide, only through the medium of the carbon belonging 
to the cyanogen. Ibid. p^Potassium Cyunate, CNKO 
two modifications, vir. N~C— OK Normal cyanate, and 
CO=NK Isocj’anate. The normal cyanate. .crystallises in 
long needles, and is converted by fusion into the iso- 
cyanate. x88o Cleminshaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 238 The 
isomer of urea, isocyanate of ammonium, contains nitrogen 
in two conditions. x58o Athenoeum 27 Nov. 713/1 The 
authors, .have thus prepared aluminic rnethylate, ethylate, 
propylate (isopropylate could not beobtained). 18^ Remsen 
Org, Chens. 120 Secondary propyl or isopropyl alcohol. 

Xsoliar (ai’scbaj). Bhys. Geog. and Pleleorol* 
Also isobora. [f. Gr. of equal weight, 

£. tao~j Iso- + 0 ap(»y 0 dpos weight, Rapvs heavy.] 
A line (draNvn oa a map or chart, or imaginary) 
connecting places on the earth’s surface at which 
the b.iromelric pressure is the same (at a given 
time, or on the average for a given period) ; an 
isobaric line. 

^ 1864 in Webster. xSjS Huxluv Physiogr. 94 Another 
isobar [in the Tsntes weather-chart] stretches across Scot- 
land, and indicates a pressure of 39-9 inches. x88o Titties 
16 Aug. x 1/4 In eke above chart the dotted lines are * Isob.irs ’ 
or lines of equal barometrical pressure. i85o Gcikie Phys. 
Geog. ii. 55 Charts showing, by means of lines of equal 
prcMure called Isobars, the general distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

Isoharic (ais<ib?e'iik), a. [f. prec.-h-ic. (Not 
formed on Greek analogies.)] Indicating equal 
barometric pressure; containing or relating to 
isob.'irs. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr.^s Much may be learned .about 
uinds by studying the i^o^ric lines. 1883 Standard 26 
Dec. 7/4 The daily Isobaric charts will receive greatly 
increased aticniion. 1883 t\, Buchan In Eneycl. Brit. 


XVI. X39 Isobaric maps may be considered as furnishing' 
the key to the more important questions of meteoroloeical 
inquiry. * 

Isobarism (aisp'bariz’m). rare'^. [f-asprec. 
+ -ISM.] Equality of weight. 

1883 in OciLviE. 

ISoBarometric (sisabrer^me-trik), a. rare. 
[f. Iso- + Babombtihc. (In mod.F. isobaroml- 
trique.y] = Isobaric. 

18S4 in Webster. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 

(ed. 3) 445 The isobarometric lines.. connecting places with 
the same mean annual height of barometer. 

Isobath to Isoehasmic: see Iso-, 

• Xsocel, obs. variant of Isoscel. 

Isodieiin (ai-sakaim), Fhys. Geog. Also 
isocMme. [f. Gr. 1V0-, Iso- + stem of xfipo, 
X«tpctT- winter-weather.] A line (on a map. etc.) 
connecting places at which the mean winter tem- 
perature is the same ; an isotherm of mean winter 
temperature ; an isochimenal line. 

in Webster. 1878 N. Anier. Rev. CXXVI. 160 The 
farmer who gent his crop under cover before a predicted 
heavy rainfall need know nothing of isobares and isocheiins. 

Isoctieimal (aist)k.ai‘mal), a. and sb. Also 
isoohimaL [f. prec. + -A1.. (Not on Gr. or L. 
analogies.)] = Isochimenal. 

1839 Petmy Cyct. XV. 130/2 The names of Isotheral, 
Isocheimal, and Isothermal lines have been given to lines 
passing through places which have equal mean summer, 
winter, or annual temperatures. 1846 Worcester, Isochimal. 
2852 (see Isocrvsial]. 1880 W. B. Carpenter in 19M Cent. 
Apr. 610 The Msocheimals or lines of mean winter-tern, 
perature, instead of corresponding to the parallels of lati- 
tude, lie parallel to the coast-Iine. 

Isocheimonal(-k3iTn6nal),o. Also-ohimonal. 
[Alteration of next, after Gr. xeijiiiv winter.] 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 437 The lines., 
of mean winter temperature are called isocheimonal. 

Isochimenal (-koi’mfnal), a. and sb. Also 
isocheimenal. [f. F. isochimhte (introd. 1S17 by 
Humboldt), f. Gr. ioo-, Iso- + to he 

stormy or wintry, f. x‘‘isa winterewealher, storm.] 
a. ae^’. Indicating equal mean winter temperatures : 
said of lines on a map, etc. (see IsocHEisi). b. sb. 
An isochimenal line, an isoebeim. 

1^4 WoncESTEB cites FiUiscis. 1663 Lvii-i. Antif . dfoii 
xvili. 365 In the actual state of the globe, the Isocnimennl 
lines, or lines of equal winter temperature, when traced 
westward from Europe to North America, bend 10® south. 
1867 Proctor la/n/eii. Obseru. No- 63. ii7Theisochimenals 
of greatest cold. 

Isoohor, -chorio : see Iso*. 

Xsochromatic (oi-soikromie'tik), a. [f. Iso* 
+ Chromatic; in mod.F. froc/tmwaffjrrd (Littre).] 

1 . Optics. Of the same colour or tint, as two 
lines or curves in an interference figure of a biaxial 
crystal. 

1829 Hand-lk. Nat. PUlos. I. Polaris. Light vii. a* 
(U, K. S.) A more accurate description of the form of ihcse 
isochroTnatic curves, or lines of equal tint, 1831 Brewster 
Nexvion (1855) I. vii. 174 Owing to the curvature of the 
surfaces, .the forms of the isochromatic lines, or the lines of 
equal tint, are various and beautiful.^ 2837 Whewell/tn^. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 309 They give oval and knotted 
Isochromatic lines. 

2 . Fhotog. = OBTHOCHROMAmO. 

Isoclironal (aisp'kronal), a. Also 8 erron, 

-cronal, [f. mod.L. isochron-us (Leibnitz), a. Gr. 
lad'ypov-os equal in time (f. lao-y Iso- + time) 

+ -AL. Cf. F. isochrone (1703 in Hatz.-Darm.).J 

=s= Isochronous. 

t Isochronal line [tr. L. linea isochrona (LeibnUr, 1689)!, 
a curve in which a heavy body descends with uniform 
city, i.e. moving through equal space.s in equal times. Obs. 

z68o H. hloRE Apociil. Apoc. 264 The Enlireness of jus 
Kingdom is Synchronal to the two Witnesses Prophesying 
in Sackcloth, they being both Isochronal, or of equal tune. 
2706 W. Joses Syn. Palntnr. Matheseos 290 In a Mcdiom 
that does not resist, the shorter Oscillations in a Cycloiu 
are nearly Isocron.*!!. 2794 Atwood in PIdl. I rons, 
LXXXlV, 236 The isochronal property of spiral 
283B Penny Cycl. XII. 29S/2 The isochronal property wmcii 
Galilei ascribed to the pendulum. 2866 Bkandc & Cox 
Diet. Sci.y etc., Isochronal axes, in Meclianics,i«es arounu 
which if a body be made to oscillate, the oscillations will 
performed In equal times. 

Hence Iso'chronally adv* « Iso’CHROXOUSiiT. 
So Xsocbxo&e (oi’Sokw“n) a. (j^.) [F. isochrone\. 
Isoohronic (3ist7kr^*nik), Isooliro’nlcal adjs, *= 
Isochronous. 

2883 OciLVJE, *Isochrottally, so as to be isochronal. *697 
Evelyn Numism. viii. 23x The Equated • Isocrone Motian. 
1763 tr. Buschiitfs Syst. Geog. I. Pref. 35 The degree 
the meridian, and the lengths of an bochrone pemluluiu, 
will ahvaj’s increase together, a 2773 Goldssl ttyry. J-rf- 
Philos, (1776) I. 292 Geometricians might make their calcu- 
lations on several nialhcmaiical problems with 
preci.«iioti, as in Brachystochronc.s, Isochrones, and suen lit-*?- 
1859 L. F. SiMfsoN ilandbU. Dining vi. (1865I 57 i h® 1*^“* 

did not display that isochrone movement whicli announce 

good work. 2779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXIX. ^83 lni> 
curve is %vhat is called the Horlioutal •Isochronic. 2754 
G. Adams Nat. 4. Exp. Philos. I. Hi. 65 'Hie 
vibrations of the pendulum, 2837 Westtn* Rev- > ID- 
He [.Anacreon) mixed up Iambic caialcclic dimelcrA •• 
Trochaic acaiaUclIc dimeters, .as if they were uoduomcoL 

Xsocliroxiis2U (aisp'kronUhn). [f. **15 prcc. 
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+ -isir: cf. Gr. to spend time, continue | 

in time. Cf. F. isochroms 7 ne (1735 in Hatz.).] 
The character or property of being isochronous, or 
of oscillating or taking place in equal spaces of time. 

1770 Genii, Mag, XL. 416 Nothing seemed to stop its 
isochronism. 1786 Bonnycastle Astron. vi, 97 Galileo . . is 
said to have discovered the isochronism of the pendulum, 
i8z2*x5 Playfair Nat. Pkil. (181^) I. 285 Noise and dis- 
cordant sounds arise from a want of isochronism of vibration. 
•x8^ Hand-bk. Nat. Philos. III. Hist. Astron. xx. 104/1 
(ILK.S.^ The isochronism of spiral steel springs, when used 
as a balance in watches. 1857 Denison Clocks «5- Locks 5 
That peculiarly valuable quality of the pendulum called 
isochronism, or the disposition to vibrate different arcs in 
very nearly the same time (provided the arcs are none of 
them large)« 

Xsodironous (sisf^'kronos), a. [f. as Iso- 
chron- al + -ous.] Taking place in or occupying 
equal times ; equal in metrical length ; equal in 
duration, or in intervals of occurrence, as the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum ; characterized by or relating to 
vibrations or motions of equal duration ; vibrating 
uniformly, as a pendulum. 

1706 Phillips s.v. Isochrone, The Vibrations or Swings of 
a Pendulum, or hanging Weight, that are made in the same 
Space of Time, are said to be Isochronous, 1748 Hartley 
Observ, Man t. ii. 119 Vibratory Motions of different 
lengths can be isochronous only according to one Law, 
1784 Seale Grk. Metres (L.), The tribrach and iambic are 
isochronous, 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. i. 31 The 
poetical measures .. when sung in the drawling and iso- 
chronous manner afford the ear no pleasure. i 8 zz Southey 
Poet. If^ks, (1853) Pref. 2^/2 If the English verse is not 
isochronous with the Latin, it must be shorter. 18*5 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 516 The great object of the 
escapement is to preserve this isochronous motion of the 
pendulum. i554 F. J. Britten IPatch if- Clochn. 126 
A balance spring U said to be isochronous when it causes 
both the long and short arcs of the balance to be performed 
in the same time. 

b. Taking place (vibrating, etc.) in the same 
time, or at the same intervals of time, as something 
else; equal in durAtion (vibration-period, etc.) to 
or witk something. 

1776 Cavallo mPhil. Trans, LXVI. 410 The snapiiings 
..seemed at first isochronous with the shocks I had received. 
1854 Jones &: Siev. Pathol, Anat, (1874) 4x5 The tumour., 
offers a pulsation to the touch isochronous with the arterial 
pulse. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 129 There follows 
. . a series of oscillations, which are isochronous with the 
intecmittence-of the current. 

Hence Isoxhrononsly adv., in an isochronous 
manner; in equal times. 

X748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. ii. 258 The Membrane will 
be ntted to vibrate isochronou.sly with the several Tones. 
1833 Wheatstone in Phil. Trans. 396 The resultants of 
very simple modes of vibration oscillating isochronously. 
I-socied, ME. pa. pple, ofSociEz'., to associate. 
Xsocliltal (aispkbrnal), a. and sk. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. KXfy-tiv to bend, slope, slant : cf. i(yo«A(v^-y 
equally balanced. In mod.F. isocHtte^ 

A. adj. 1 . Phys. Geo^. Indicating equal mag- 
netic inclination : applied to lines connecting points 
on the earth’s surface at which the magnetic inclina- 
tion or dip is the same ; relating to or containing 
such lines. 

1839 Sauine (/iV/^) Report on the Magnetic Isoclinal and 
Isodynamic Lines in the British Island>. iSgi-o — in Man. 
Set. Ettq. 97 In theoretical respects the Isodynainic and 
Isoclinal lines are not less essential. 1887 Gumming Elcctr. 
treated Experimentally 52 The lines on the isoclinal map. 

2 . Geol. (See quot.) 

Cf. the analogous anticlinal, synclinal, applied to less 
acute bends or ftids of strata. 

x88a Geikie Tc.xt-hk. Geol. 503 Where a series of strata 
has been so folded and inverted that its reduplicated mem- 
bers appear to dip regularly in one direction, the structure 
!.•> termed isoclinal. Ibid. 930 The flexures are often so 
rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches Che 
strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same 
direction. 

B. sb, Phys, Geog. An isoclinal line; see A. i. 

1S89 Nature ii Apr. 565/1 The directions of the isogonals, 

isoclmals, and lines of equal horizontal force have been found. 

Xsoclizi6 (oi's^kloin), Geol. [f. Gr. laonXxvi^-si 
see prec. Cf. F. isocline adj., isoclinal : cf. anti- 
cline, syncline.l An isoclinal fold of a stratum or 
series of strata. 1890 in Cent. Diet, 

Xsocliuic (9is<7kli-nik), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -1C.] = Isoclinal A. i, B. 

1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Loclinlc. 189a J. Thornton 
Adv. Physiogr. xvi. § 257 Isoclinic Lines are lines drawn 
through places which have the same [magnetic] inclination 
or dip. Ibid., These two sets of magnetic lines, Uogonics 
and isoclinics. 

Xsocolic (aist)kp*Uk), a. Gr. Rhct. and Pros, 

[f. as next + ic. Cf. mod.F. isocole (Littre) .] Con- 
sisting, as a sentence or period, of *coIa , mem- 
bers, or clauses, of equal length. Also (irreg.) 
tZsocole'tlo a. Obs. (in quot. loosely applied to 
the members themselves). 

Ukquhart Trttvl Wks. (1834) 293 The h.Trmony of 
a well-concericd period, in its isocolctick and parisonal 
members. 

11 Xsocolon (9isAv“*Vn). Gr. Phet, and Pros, 

[f. Gr. XauHSiiK-os, -ov of equ.al members or clauses, 

1. tVo-, lso- + /f«Xov limb, member, Colon. Also 


in mod.F, (Littre).] a. The use of equal ' cola ’ 
or members of a period in immediate succession, 
b. An isocolic period, 

ijo6 Vhiiuvs, fsoco/on, a Term us*d when two Sentences 
are alike in length. 

I-socoured, ME. pa. pple. of Soccouu v. 
Xsocracy (aisp'krasi). [ad. Gr. IcroKparia 
equality of power or political rights, f. tVo-, Iso- 
'j-aparos, /rparc- strength, power; see -CUACV.J 
Equality of power or rule; a system of govern- 
ment in which all the people possess equal political 
power. 

1652 L, S. Peoples Liberiy\\\. 12 It remaineih doubtfull, 
whether people who live together, may lawfully retain an 
Isocracie among them. 1796 Southey in Life 1. 265 There 
is a very seditious Spaniard there now, preaching Atheism 
and Isocracy. 2879 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXVIll. 
?5S/i Aspirations after social isocracy, and socialUm in all 
its protean aspects. 1895 Q. Rev. Apr. 456 A debasing 
isocracy, which already views with suspicion the cultivation 
of the highest literature as savouring of patrician insolence. 

So Isocrat (ai'spkrcct) [see -CRatJ, an advocate of 
isocracy; Isocratiocr., ofor pertaining to. or advo- 
cating isocracy; Iso’cratize v. linir, to practise 
isocracy. 

x8ox Southey Coniin.‘Pl. Bk, Ser. iv. (x85x) 3/2 The young 
hopes and heat of Japhet may force him into a livelier 
interest ; he should be for isocratizlng. 2894 Daily Nezvs 
22 June 6/3 The new name which Mr. Allen suggests and 
Mr. Reid adopts is * The Isocratic Party. * Isocrats we are, 
I.socrats let us call ourselves*. 

XsOcryjual(3ist>krai*mal),a.andr3. Phys. Gcog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. Apu/xdy cold + -AL.] a. adj. Ap- 
plied to lines on a map, etc. connecting places at 
which the temperature is the same during a speci- 
fied coldest part {e.g. the coldest 30 consecutive 
days) of the year. b. sb. An isocrymal line; also 
Isocryme (ai'sakraim). 

2832 Dana Crust. U, 1452 The lines are isocheimal lines, 
or, more properly, isocrymal lines. Ibid. 1453 It is .. an 
objection to using the isothcres, that those towards the 
equator are much more irregular in course than the iso- 
crymes. Ibid. 2456 The fitness of the other isocrymals for 
the purposes of illustrating the geographical distribution of 
marine species. 

Isocyclous, -dactylous; see Iso-. 

I-sodden, i-sode(n, ME. pa. pple. of Sertue v . 
Xsodiabatic (ahsadaiiabte'lik), a. Physics, [f. 
Iso- + Gr. Sia^art^os able to pass through; cf. 
Adiabatic,] Relating to or indicating the trans- 
mission of equal amounts of heat to and from 
a body or substance. 

(2854 Rankinb in Phil. Trans. CXLIV. i. izS It is required 
to find, b;^ the deternunation of points, a corresponding 
curve passing through a given point B, such, that the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed or emitted by the substance in passing 
from any given isothermal curve to another, shall be the 
same, whether the pressures and volumes be regul.iled 
according to the original curve, or according to the curve 
passing through the point B. . . This curve, and the curve 
EF, in their refatlon to each other, may be called Curves 0/ \ 
E<]ual Transtnissiouif 1859 — (2861) 345 The ' 

lines .FFand GH have the required property, and are said I 
to be isodiabatic rvilh respect to each other. 

Xsodiametric (aisadaiiaraeTrik), a. [f. Iso- 
+ DIA 3 IETR 1 C,] Having equal diameters ; spec. 
applied in Bot. to cells of rounded or polyhedral 
form ; in Cryst. to ciy'stals having equal latcr.al 
axes. 

2884 Bowf.r 5 : Scott De Bary's Phaner. 117 The forms 
of thin-walled parench>-matous cells are in the main nearly 
iso-diametric; but thereofienoccuralso elongated-prismatic, 
spindle-shaped cells, and the like. 1885 Goodalc PAys. 
Bot. (1892) 60 Three principal shapes [of cells] may be. .dis- 
tinguished.. short or isodiameiric, elongated, and flattened. 

So Isodiame'trical a. = prec. 

1886 yrttl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. VI. 1. 109 Cells, .which 
may be either Lo-diametrical or elongated 10^ a direction 
either parallel to or at right-angles with the axb, 

Isodimorphous, -ism : sec Iso-. 

IlXsodomoili - TtiTiTtt (aisp’dompn. -mnm). Anc. 
Gr. Arch, [Gr. ttso^opov (L. isadomuvi), neuter 
adj., f. Icro-, Iso- -r So/ior layer or course in a 
building.] A method of building in which blocks 
of equal length were laid in courses of uniform 
thickness, each vertical joint of a course being 
above the middle of a block in the course next 
below. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 593 The Greekes hauc a kinde of 
wall which they make of hard pebbles or flint couched cuen 
and laid in order by line and leuell, like as we do in bricke 
wais: and this kmd of building they call In IMasonrie 
isodomon. 2842-75 GwiLTwlrr^i/.Ced. 7) Gloss., Isodomum, 
one of the methods of building walls practised by the Greeks. 

XsodomOUS (9isp*d6ni9s), a. [f, as prec. •+• 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or belonging to, isodomon. 

2850 Leitch XT. C.O. Muller s Anc. Art ted. a) 2x9 The 
walls are isodomous or pseudisodomous, often also with 
oblique joints. 2865 C. T, Nesvton Trav. Levant viii. 95 
At the foot, .is a piece of ancient wall, composed partly of 
polygonal, partly of isodomous blocks. 

Xsodyuamic (aiJStxdin^’mik), a. (r 5 .) [f. Gr. 
taodwap-os equal in power -f -ic; after dynafnic."l 
Of or pertaining to equal force. 

1 . Phys. Geog., etc. Indicating equal (magnetic) 
force; applied to lines connecting points (of the 


earth's surface, etc.) at which the intensity of the 
magnetic force is the same ; or to a map or chart 
on which such lines are marked. Also as sb. An 
isodynamic line. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 2%\ M. Hanstecn has projected 
on a map of the globe the lines passing through the places 
in which the [magneiic] intensity has the same value. These 
lines he calls tsodynamic lines or those of equal force, and 
they are, generally speaking, nearly parallel to each other, 
.and to the lines of equal dip. 1839 Sabine (riV/r) Report on 
the Magnetic Isoclinal and IsodynamicLines in theJirimh 
Islands. x8^T\I\\^\sc.u.Hhl. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) III. 52 The 
intensity of the magnetic force is expressed by charts.. on 
which are drawn the isodynamic.. curves. 

2 . Of equal force, value, or efficacy. 

1842 Blacksu. Mag. LII. 729 Forty gallons of water .. in 
the 'Black Hole* of Calcutta, would nave been rated as 
isodynamic with gold. 

ISOd3ma'lllic3l, a. [f. as prec. + .VL.] = 

prec. I. 

1837 Bbe\vster Magnet, 32 Professor Hnnsteen resolved 
. , to determine the form of the lines of equal intensity, or, 
as he c.alls them, the isodynamicat magnetic lines. 1870 
R, M. Ferguson ./r/rc/2‘. 44 In 1837, Colonel Sabine puu- 
lished an isodynamical chart of the whole globe. 

laodynamons (aisudimamss), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -ODS.] Growing with equal vigour on 
both sides : — isobryous (see Iso-), 

, *835 Lindley luirod. Bot. {1848) II. 67 Cassini suggests 
isodynamous or isobrious for dicotyledons. 1855 in Mayne. 
Iso-electric: see Iso-. 

Isofagus, obs, erron. f. (Esophagus. 

Isogamy (aisp'gami). Biol. [f. Iso- + Gr. 
yapos, -yapta marriage.] The union of two equal 
and similar ‘ gametes’ or celts in reproduction, as 
I in coajug.^tion. So Isogamete (oisp'gamec) [Gr. 
yaphi)s, yaptT-^ spouse], each of the two uniting 
cells, in isogamy. Isogamous (aisp'gamss) a., 
characterized by isogamy. 

189X Hartoc in Nature 17 Sept. 484 Isogamy, the union 
of gametes unriistinguishable in size, form, and behaviour. 
Ibid., The union may be isogamous or anisogamou.«. Ibid., 
True Parthenogenesis.. may occur in the case of (j) Iso- 
gametes • (2) Amsog.'vmetcs (male and female) ; (3) Oogametes. 

Isog’en (oi’sJdsen). [f, Jso- + Gr. 7tVoy off- 
sprijjg.] A line or curve in a diagram sliowing the 
various combination of llie ages of the parents 
which arc associated with the same average birth- 
rate. 

1894 F, Galton in Prec. Royal Soc, 22 Jan,, In natality 
tables, the ages of the father and mother take the place of 
the latitudes and longitudes in we.ither charts, and lines of 
similar birth-rates, or, as I would call them, * isogens *, take 
the place of Isobars. 

Isogenous (sisp’d^/nDs), a. Biol. [f. eccl. Gr. 
\aoyivri-s equal in kind or nature (f. Itro-, Iso- + 
7€yo?race, descent, kind) + -ous.] Having the same 
or a similar origin : said of organs or parts, in dif- 
ferent groups of animals, derived from the same 
or corresponding tissue of the embryo. So Iso*- 
geny, the condition of being isogenous. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (i883) I. Inirod. 17 A general 
homology may be indicated by the word isogeny, indicating 
a general simnarity of origin; thus, the nervous systems of 
worm.?, arthropods, molluscs, and vertebrates are isogenous, 
all being derivations of the cpiblast. 

Xsogeotherm (aisaidgrppajm). Phys. Gcog. 
[f. Jso- + Gr. ycoj- earth -f- Olppij heat, Oeppos 
liot; cf. geothermic^ etc.] A line or surface 
(usually imaginary) connecting points in the 
interior of the earth having the same temperature; 
an fsogeochcrmal line. 

1864 in Webster. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 78 
If the rale of increase were everywhere the same, the iso- 
geotherms would be everywhere concentric, x^x Jvdd 
V olcanoes xii. 359 The Logeolherms, or lines indicating the 
depths at which the same mean temperature is found wiihin 
the earth’s crust. 

Hence Zsogeotho’rmal, Zsogeotho'rmlc adjs., 
of the nature of an isogcotherm ; indicating equal 
temperatures in the interior of the earth. 

2832 Dk i-t, Beche CcoLMan. (cd 2) 15 If we draw lines 
through all the points which have the same terrestrial tem- 
perature, these tsogeoihertnal lines resemble the isothermal, 
as they are parallel to the equator, but diverge from it in 
several points. 2834 Mks. Somekville Connex. Phys. Sc. 
xxvi. (x84g) 280 Lines drawn through all those point> in the 
upper strata of the globe which have the same mean .'innual 
temperature .. are isogeothermal lines. 

Xsogon (ai’sffgpn). Geom. rare'~**. In 7-S 
erron. isagon. [f. Gr. iaoyun-os cqui-angular.] 

A figure b.aving equal angles. 

2696 Phillips (ed. SN Isagon. So X700 in Moxo.n Math. 
Diet,', X7ai in Bailev. 

Xso^onal (ais/»'g 5 nal), a. fsbl) £f. as prcc. + 

-AL : cf. hexagonal, etc.] 

1 . = IsocoNic <z.* and sb. 

1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. fed. 3) III. 32 The 
v.-ducs of these clcmcntsat any given time . -can be expresaed 
by charts of the earth's surface, on which are drawn the 
isodynamic, isogonal. and isoclinal curves. Ibid. 54 The 
isogonal curves may be looked upon as dcformaiior.'* of the 
curves deduced byKuIer from ihcsupporiiionof tuopolc:^. 

2 . Having equal angles, equiangular. 

1873 Gurnf.y Crysialtogr. 21 When the .angles Utween 
every* two adjacent planes lying in one zone arc equal to 
each other they coasUluic an isogonal (or equal-anjlecl) xoac. 
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Isogoxtic (3is<’gP'nik), «.’■ (-f*.) Phys. Geog. 
[f. as prec. + -lo.] Indicating equal angles (of 
magnetic variation) ; applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting points of the earth’s surface where 
the magnetic declination, or variation from the 
true north, is the same ; or to a map, etc. exhibit- 
ing such lines. Also as sb. An isogonic line.^ 

X85X-9 Sabtre in MoJt. Sci. Efuj. 97 The Isogonic lines., 
have a direct practical importance and value in navigation. 
X870 R. M. Fergusoj^ .£' 4 ’<r/r. 37 The lines of egual declina- 
tion are called isogonic lines; tho.^ of equal dip, isocHnic'y 
and those of equal intensity, isodynojuic lines. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 642 With regard to the variations of the 
compass, as derived from an isogonic chart. 1893 J. 
Tkobntoh W<r’z/. Pkysiogr. xvi. § 257 These two sets of 
magnetic lines, isogonics and isoclinics. 

XsogO*llic, n.- Biol. [f. as next + -ic : cf. Gr. 
‘yovinos ancestral.^ Characterized by isogonism. 

In mod. Diets, 

IsogoniszJl (oisp'goniz’m). Biol, [f. Iso- + 
Gr. 701^0?, 70i'-7 offspring + -iSif. Cf. Gr, ico- 
70^0 equality of kind.] The production of sexual 
individuals of the same structure from different 
stocks, occurring in some Hydrazoa. 

1884 Sedgwick & Heathcote tr. Cland Zool. I. vu. 240 
Medusae of identical structure also, which one would place 
in the same genus, may form the sexual generations of 
bydroid stocks belonging to different families {isogonism). 
Xso^*aixi (oi sdgrjem). [f. Iso- + -grah.] A 
proposed general term for lines on a diagram, etc. 
indicating equality of some physical condition or 
quantity, as isotherms, isobars, etc. 

X889 F. Galton in i^atnre 31 Oct. 651 Isobars, isotherms, 
and other contour lines., (to which the general name 
isograms might well be given). 

XsograpMc (aisogrse-fik), a, [f. Iso- + -gra- 
phic. Cf. Gr.ldovpadiaswrttiuG: like.! ^Hqicalo- 

GRAPHIG I. 

1872 Proctor Ess. Asiran. xxiii. 283 hi. Bahinet. .called 
it the lumiolographic projection of the globe ; the term iso- 
graphic seems preferable, however. 

Hence Isoefra'phically adv,^ in the way of iso- 
graphic projection. 

X872 Proctor Ess. Asiran. xxiii. 284 There is no single 
point for which any finite area of the globe can be iso- 
graphittlly projected. ^x 83 s A. hi, Clerke Asiron, 

Cenl. xii. 437 The laborious process of isograpbically chart- 
ing the whole of Argelander’s 324,000 stars, 
leography (9isp*grafi), rare^^. [f. Iso- + 
-GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

*846 Worcester, Isography, imitation of handwriting. 
Eney, 

Isogsmous to Isohyetose : see Iso-. 
I-soilled, hlE. pa. pple. of Soil v, ; I-soko(n, 
of Suck v, 

XsolaMe (ars^aVl, rs-), a. [f. Isol-ate -j- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being isolated. 

a x8^ Mansfield Salts (1865) 441 The notion that the 
comply base H3NH is a self-existent, probably isolable 
body, a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton in Daily N’esos (x88t) 20 
SeoL 5/6 Algebra and geometry are . . isolated or at least 
isolable from all outward and accidental phenomena. 

Xsolate (si'sJl/t, i'S-), a. (pb.) [ad. It. isolato 
(F. isoU^ L. imuldt-tts insulated, i, insula island: 
see -ATE 2 3.] = Isolated. 

z8xq Wifpbn Aonian Hours (1820) 30 There isolate it 
stands. 1840 Frasers iifag. XXll. 6x6 A thing isolate and 
^art amongst apparitions. 1854 R. G. Latham Hative 
Races Russian hmp. jt The isolate and sporadic Tshud.. 
are called.. Karelian. 1890 Conx/i. Jan. 78 There is 
no life so Isolate that beauty knows it not. 

B. sb. Something isolated. 

1890 L. Morgan Anim. Life 322 We may call the pro- 
cess .. isolation, and the products of the process we may 
term isolates. 

Isolate (si'sJlcH, i'S-), z/. [A back-formation 
from IsoL.VTED; or f. F, isoUr (1690 in Hatz.* 
Darm.). ad. It. isolare (:— L. insuldre) + -ate 3 .] 

1 . Irons, To place or set apart or alone *, to cause 
to stand alone, detached, separate, or unconnected 
with other things or persons ; lo insulate. 

1807 CoxiiAustriall. 517 The means of, . isolating England 
from th e slates of die continent. ^ 1845 R, W, Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. be. (ed. 2) 357 Whatever isolates people from people 
is .1 mischievous partition wall x8si Wiluiott Pleas. Lit. 
xxl (1857) «3 The historian cannot isolate a hero, or a 
saint. 1871 Ty.sdall Fragm. Sc. (1870) I. v. 164 He found 
germs in the mercury UMd to isolate his air. 1873 Hamer- 
TON Inlell. Life ix. vi. (1896) 328 High culture always 
i»olates. 

2 . Chem. To obtain (a substance) free from all 
its combinations ; to obtain as a separate substance. 

X836 J. M. Q\3i.Vi Magemiie's Formul. (cd. 2) 153 Vau- 
quefin .and Pelletier have imide some attempt to isolate the 
active principle of croton oll.^ 1853 W, Gregory Jnerg. 
Chem. (cd. 3) 96 Ammonium, if it cxLts, is resolved into 
ammonia. .and hydrogen, whenever wo attempt to isoLaleit, 
1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Ciix. Sc.t Chem. llic natural 
form cf carlwn when isolated is a black solid. IbtJ, 5x4 
Osnuous acid has never been isolated. 

3 . Elcctr, — iNtjUL.vTi: v. 3. 

Isolator], 18^9/!// Vtar Round'^o, 30. £0 .V 
. . fr.igmcnt of the Atlantic cable, wire incased and isolated 
by guiu-pcrcha. 1876 .S. Kens. Mus. Caial. Xo. X371 
^^ca■pbtcs for bolatmg electrical apparatus. 

‘ 1 . To cut off (an infected person or place) from all 
contact with others ; to subject to strict quanintmc. 


1890 June, Both in Italy and Spain they do 
not scruple to ‘isolate * any infected house in such a way 
that the inmates are imprisoned and cannot get food. 

Isolated (ai'Si^Ie'ted, vs-),^pl. a. [f. F. iscle 
(1642 in Hat2.-Darm.), ad. It. isolato (see Isola-TE 

a.) + -ED. (The French isoU was at first used un- 
changed or with -d, isolP dl) Since the formation 
of Isolate v., isolated has ranked as its pa. pple.] 
Placed or standing apart or alone; detached or 
separate from other things or persons; unconnected 
with anything else; solitary. 

\a 17SX Bouncbboke {N, Sf Q. 25 Feb. 1854), The event.s. . 
appear to us very often original, unprepared, single, and 
unrelative, if I may use such a word for want of a better. 
In French, t would say, IsoUs, 1755 Chesterf. Lett. in. 
xxvii. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 491 As for hearing I have none 
left ; so that I am isoll in the midst of my friends. X779 
in J. H. Jesse Se/svjfts^' Contemp. (1843-4) 214 Wnat 

must such a little isoli mortal as i do ? *779.G. Keate 
Sk. fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 40 You see me the same isole'd, un- 
connected creature I was then. 1783 Johnson ax Mar. in 
Bosavclly Sir . . this Hanoverian family is isolic here. They 
have no friends.] 

1763 Warburtom Dactr. Grace Pref. 4 Short, isolated 
Sentences were the mode in which Ancient wisdom delighted 
to convey its precepts for the regulation of human conduct. 
x8oo Brit. Critic Oct., The affected, frenchified, and un- 
necessary word isolated is not English, and we trust never 
will be. [Todd i 5 i 8 adds : ‘ I fully agree with the writer 
in considering it a most affected word*.] xZix Sporting 
Mag. 2 ^XVIIL 83 He appeared as an Isolated inhabitant 
of this great globe. 18x3 Shelley^. Mab 11. 253 High on 
an isolated pinnacle. 1824 W. Irving 71 Trav. 11 . 102 Many 
an isolated inn among the lonely parts of the Roman terri- 
tories. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1872) 165 Johnson’s youth 
was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times viik (1869) 254 Occasionally we find them 
isolated, hut more frequently m groups. xSys Tylor in 
Encycl. Brit. II. 119/1 what philologists describe as 
languages^ such as the Basque appears to be, are rather 
isolated groups of dialects. 1879 hi. Arnold Ess. Democr. 
45 Collective action is more efficacious than isolated indi- 
vidual effort. x88x Flower in Nature No. 619. 437 When 
groups of animals become so far differentiated from each 
other as to represent separate species, they remain isolated. 
Hence I'solatedly adv. 

1843 hlozLEV Ess.y Strafford (1878) I. 82 All the knots 
and rough spots .. were brought up, singly and isolated !y 
enlarged upon. 1863 Stirling .S*^cn Hegel I. il. 50 Being, 
looked at tsolaiedly, vanishes of its own accord, and dis. 
appears in its own opposite. 1877 Huxley A nat, Inv. A nim. 
xii. 685 The appearance, between the epiblast and the hypo- 
blast, of cytodes, either isolatedly or in a continuous layer. 
Xsolatiou is-), [a. F. isolation 

(1791 in Hat2.-Darm.), n. of action from isoler to 
Isolate.] The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated or standing alone ; 
separation from other things or persons ; solitari- 
ness. 

1833 Hr. hlARTiNEAU Charmed Sea ii. 14 The exiles con- 
demned to the mines run a risk of isolation proportioned to 
the smallness of their numbers. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. 
IV. iv, Isolation is the sum-total of wretchedness to man. 
1844 Arnold II. viii. 13 How complete was the 

isolation in which be found himself when he^ was almost 
equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in Oxford as 
a latiludinarian. 1856 ^ — Sinai 4- /'a/, viii. (1858) 323 We 
naturally pass to its isolation from the rest of Palestine. 
i860 Tyndall Gtac. \. ii. 2i In savage isolation, stood the 
obelisk of the Matterhorn. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm.^ v, 
215 To meditate in solitude and isolation on the use of being 
wise. x8^ Sir W. Laurier in Canadian Ho. Assembly 
S Feb., Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously isolated, 
I will not now debate; but for my part, 1 think splendidly 
isolated, because this isolation of England comes from her 
superiority. 1896 Goschen a/ Zrwer 26 Feb,, We have 
stood alone in chat which 1$ called isolation — our splendid 
isolation, as one of our colonial friends was good enough to 
call it. 

b. The obtaining of a chemical element or com- 
pound as a separate substance. 

18^ J. ScoFFERN in C 7 rXr CrVc. Jc., C< 4 r//f.‘ 33 S Whether 
the hypothetical compound ammonium can exist except in 
combination is unknown. Chemists have failed to ac- 
complish its isolation. 1898 G. S. Newtii Inorg. Chem. 
(cd. 6) 471 The method by which Davy first [in 2^7} effected 
the bolatlon of potassium was by the electrolysis of potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

c. spec. The complete separation of patients 
suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
or of a place so infected, from contact with other 
persons. Also atlrih, in isolation hospital^ camp^ 
etc., that by which isolation is effected. 

1891 Daily News 8 OcL 3/1 A much needed institution in the 
>hape of an Isolation HospitaL 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 2046 
Since the new isolation hospital was erected. 1897 Daily 
Nezvs s Feb. 10/5 Owing to the breakdown of the medical 
examinations at Bombay numerous pilgrims had already 
reached Calcutta. He heartily supported the idea of isola- 
tion camps. 

Hence Zsola'tlozilst, one who favours or advo- 
cates isolation. In U. S. politics, one who thinks 
the Republic ought to pursue a policy of political 
isolation. 

2^ Press (Philadelphia) 25 Mar. 8 Their consent ought 
to have been obtained first, according to the creed of the 
isolationists. 

I’SOlator. [agent-n.froraIsOL.VTEs/.; sec -on.] 
One who or that which bolates ; a conuivance for 
isolating, an insuLitor. 

. '855 Mays* S^fos. Lex.t Isolator^ the apparatus used 
in electrical experiments for isolating bodies. 1884 F. J, 


Britten IVatcIi Clockm. 126 [An] Isolator . . in a minute 
repeater [is] a device for keeping the click from contact with 
the surprise piece on the minute snairtill the slide ia the 
band of the case is pushed round. 1900 Pitot 4 Aug. 13S/2 
The piano_ must be placed on glass salt cellars, if the old 
fashioned isolators are not at hand. 

I-sold, ME. pa, pple. of Sell v. 
tl’SOlet. Obs. rare. [ad. It. {soletta^ dim. of 
isola island.] A small island, an islet. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 520 Cabelmandel, C^ama- 
ran, and Mazua are accounted amongst the chiefs of these 
Isolets. 1633 J. Hayward tr. BiondV s EromenaxZx North, 
ward from that Cape stood a little disinhabited Isolet. 

Xsologous (aisp'logss), a, Chem, [f. iso-+ 
Gr. Adyos word, reason, ratio, relation + -ous.] 
Having equality or parallelism of relations: ap- 
plied lo two or more hydrocarbon series, of each of 
which the members are related to each other in the 
same way : see quots. 

1857 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem, § 1184 III. 429 The 
groups of which we are now speaking are isologous with the 
alcohols— that is to say, that the compounds which constitute 
each of these groups are related to each other in a manner 
similar to that of the components of the alcohol group with 
which they are compared. The allylic, the benzoic, and 
the cinnamic series, are isologous with that of alcohol. 2899 
Dobbin tr. Ladenbury's Hist. Chem.xi.iii7 The homologous 
and isologous series constitute the one part of Gerhardt’s 
classification ; the other part is represented by the hetero- 
logous series. 

t l-som, i-some, a. Obs. [OE. ges 6 m, pi. -e, 
f. som agreement, concord, ablaut grade of sam-, 
in OE. samen. Same, etc.] Unanimous, agreed, 
reconciled, at peace. 

a xooo/?;)f<f/i*f Ixxxv. 22 (Exon.) Wit wreronjesome. cxooo 
./ElfricGV/lxIv. 24 Beo|>swy|>e5esome. C127S Lamb.hloui. 
93 Nu eft . . weien alle ispechen a^ein inumen and isome. 
c 120S Lay. 306x3 Wind and Jja wide se ba eke isome. a 1350 
Relig, Songs iu Oxvl Night. (Percy Soc.) 79 And wi 5 ball 
chirche maken us i-som Thenne mohe we ewemen Crist at 
the dom. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 53 SuhJ’S haj^engelondibe 
iwerred ilome Of folc in denemarch l^at pc bep nojt jot 
isome. Ibid. 1858 Constaunce .. grated him I>at Kinedom 
& l>at pes of rome & bileuede in Hs loud to gadere bojie 
isome. 23. . Song of foy2o,2i (in Adam Davy, etc. E.E.T.S. 
1878,94), Er he cure flesch nome..to maken vs ysome; 
Ysome nere we nou3th before. 

Isomer (si’sdmw). C/iem, [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. l<xoft€p-rjs sharing ei^ually, f. lffo~ Iso- 
+ filpos part, share : in mod.F. isombre,^ A sub- 
stance isomeric with another ; any one of a number 
of isomeric compounds. 

2866 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 296 It [Ethylene 0 .xlde] does 
not form like its isomer aldehyde a crystalline compound 
with ammonia. 2880 Cleminshaw Wttrid Atom. The, 205 
The notion of atomicity has furnished sure data for the 
interpretation of isomers. 2885 Goodalb Physiol, Bot, (1892) 
51 The isomers of cellulose are mucilage, gums, and dextrin. 
1893 Pa. Krafotkin in xg/A Cent. Aug. 251, Very often 
such isomeres differ from each other by having different 
boiling-points. 

Xsomere (oi’sdbQloa). Comp, Anal, [Of same 
deriv. as prec.] A part or segment of a limb in 
one species of animal homologous or correspond- 
, ing to a part in another species. 

1884 CouES Key N. A, Birds (ed. 2) 220 The lines 1-12 
are isotomes, cutting the limbs into morphologically equal 
parts, or isomeres. 

Isomeric (3is<?me*rik), a. [f. as IsoiiER + 
-10 ; in mod.F. isomdrique ; after Ger. isomerisch 
Jahresbericht of Swetl. Acad. Sciences, 
31 March 1831).] 

1 . Chem. Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and having the same molecular 
weight, but foimiug different substances, with dif- 
ferent properties (owing to the different grouping 
or arrangement of the constituent atoms). Said 
of two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const, xvith), 

This was the sense in which the term was introduced by 
Berzelius; but many later chemisw (e.g. Wankljm la 
Watts Did. Client. 1865) have applied it in a wider sense, 
so as to include also the polymeric compounds of Berzelius, 
i.e. those which have their elements in the sume pro/ortio/is, 
but tile number of atoms in one a multiple of those m the 
other, e.g. butyric acid CiHsOo, and aldehyde CaHiC)^ by 
these the isomeric compounds of Berzelius have been dwiin- 
Ruhhed as nutamerie. More recent authors again (e-g. 
Tilden in Fottmes* Chem, 2886) have u.scd these teriM more 
narrowly, subdividing the isomeric of Berzelius into iso- 
meric sirtciiy so called, zud m€tameric\ the former 

compounds of the same molecular composition, which exhibit 
the same or closely similar dccompObHions .md transforma- 
tions, when subjected to the action of the .same re-agents, 
such as the CjoHs hydrocarbons, the glucoses, the tartaric 
acids, etc. ; the latter, those which c.vhihil dissirnilnr tr.nns- 
formations under similar circumstances, as propionic acid, 
methyl acetate, .nnd ethyl formate C-HsO?. , . 

2838 T. Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 605 From the analysis 
of this subhtance [benzoin] il appears to be isomeric with trie 
hydret of benzoyk . 1843-3 Crovis Cerr. Phys. Faxes (|S7i) 
227 These solutions are wliat is termed Ifomcric, tliatis, have 
as far as can be discovered, the same chemical coniUlution. 
c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 311/2 Isomeric bodies have 
similar chemical constituents in the s.amc proportions, and 
yet their external form may differ, as in sugar and suren. 
2865-73 \Vatts Diet. Chem, II I. 415 Two or more different 
bodies whidi arc composed of the same clcmcnp. on J of the 
same proportions of those elements (h c, which have the 
same pcrccniaKc compoiition) arc said lo be howertc, 2^ 
Clemi.ssh.wv lFurtz,\tom. The. 294 Wc may., inmstuo 
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isomeric com^unds to be produced, according to the place 
occupied by the atoms fixed in the molecule. x8Sz Gildurt 
in JrnL Quekett Club Ser. ii. i. 2^ We have already seen that 
cellulose, sugar, starch, and inuHn, are isomeric with each 
other. 1892 Moulev 8 c Muir Hiatts’ Diet. Chem. IH. 
88/2 According to our modern conceptions, truly isomeric 
substances , .are equi-molecular compounds containing iden- 
tical radicles arranged in relatively different modes; and., 
bearing in mind that it was obviously the intention of 
Berzelius to limit the scope of the expression, the term iso- 
meric should be used only with reference to such compounds. 
2 . Comp. Aiiat. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
an isomere ; homologous. 
zBpo Cefit. Diet. s. v,, Isomeric segments of the limbs. 

So Isome*rical a, = IsoiiEUic ; IsomoTically 
adv. In recent Diets. 

Isomeride (aisf7‘mer3id). C/iem. [f. as IsoaiEB 
+ -IDE.] = ISOJIEU. 

1837 W. A. Miller Elevt. Chem. III. L 5 The formation 
of isoinertdcs^ vteiamerides^ and Polymcrides, as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may be 
termed, can only be accounted for by supposing that differ- 
ences of chemical airangement occur in these different 
cases. 189a Morley & Mum Watts' Diet. Chem. III. 85/2 
The hypothesis serves therefore at once to explain. .the 
existence of isomerides which cannot be represented by 
formulae written in a single plane. 

Isomerism (aisp'merizhn). Chem. [f. Isomer 
•h -iSii : in mod.F. isomirisme^ The fact or con- 
dition of being isomeric ; identity of percentage 
composition in compounds differing in properties. 
Physical isomerism', see quot. 1896. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Or^. Bodies^ S8 This is one of the 
most extraordinary examples of Isomerism at present known. 
1851 Richardson Geol. v. ^8 Isomerism, discovered by 
Berzelius, is a principle which is somewhat vague and 
doubtful in its application. 1880 Cleminshaw Wurtd Atom. 
The. 291 Isomerism is due to the difference in molecular 
grouping. 1884 Frankland & Japp Chem. wz Allo- 
tropy stands in the same relation to elements that isomerism 
does to compounds. 1892 ^Iorley & Muir Watts' Diet. 
Chem. Ill, 8i/x Berzelius never intended that polymerism 
should be regarded as a form of isomerism. 1896 Rem- 
SEN Comp, Carbon 163 Bodies may conduct themselves 
chemically in exactly the same way, and yet differ in some 
of their physical properties, as in their action towards polar- 
ized light. To distinguish this kind of isomerism . . it is 
called //tyjiVa/ isomerism., branch of chemistry which 
has to deal with the kind of isomerism just referred to, U 
called sUreO’chemisiry. 

Isomeromorphism (aistf^mcwimpufiz’m). 
Cryst. [f. isomero-f comb, form of ne.Kt + Gr. 
(lopeft^Ti form 4* -ISM.] Isomorphism between iso- 
meric substances. 

2864 Webster cites Dana. 

Zsomerous (aisp meras), a. [f. as Isomer + 

•ous.] 

1 . Sol. Of a flower : Having the same number 
of parts in each whorl. (Said also of the whorls.) 
0 pp. to HETEROMEnOUS 3 b. 

x8s7 Henfrey Bot. § 133 When the organs are equal in 
all the circles, the dowers are isomerous. /bid., The stamens 
are mo.stly isomerous, with either one, two, or more whorls, 
when the floral envelopes are regular. zSSa Vines tr. Sachs* 
Bot, 60X When the number of members is the same in each 
whorl [of a flowerl they are said to be isomerous, when this 
is not the case heteromerous. 

2 . Atiat. and Zool. Having the same number of 
parts or segments, as in the limbs ; spec, belong- 
ing to the division Isomera of coleopterous in.sects, 
in which the number of tarsal joints is the same in 
all the legs : opp. to Heteromebous i. Applied 
also to molar teeth having the same number of 
ridges, as in existent elephants. 

1878 Bartley tr. TopinarSs An throp. ii. 74 In reptiles the 
two extremities are. .symmetrical ; and. .isomerous, flexion 
being exerted in the same direction, 

3. Chem. — Isomeric. 

XB64 Webster, Isomorphism, A similarity of crystalline 
form; as, (a) Between substances of like composition or 
atomic proportions. .. (b) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions. ..The first of these is 
sometimes distinguished as isomerous or isonomic isomor- 
phism ; the second as heteromerous or heteronomic iso- 
morphism. Dana. 2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Isomerous, same as 
Isomeric, 

Isomery (sisfj’miri). Chem. [=s Ger. isotnerie 
(Berzelius, 1832), f. Gr. type *iffopcpeia ; in mod.F. 
isomdne.l = Isomerism. 

Isometric (sisame’trik), a. [f, Gr. looyirpia. 
equality of measure (f. tao-s + ptr/jos) + -ic: in I 
niod.F. isonUtrique^ \ 

1 . Of equal measure or dimensions. ■ 

1855 hlAYNE Expos. Lex., Isometric, . . of equal measure, | 

or extent, 2879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 547^ If an , 
isometric block of metal be drawn out into a wire, its | 
resistance may be indefinitely increased. j 

2 . Applied to a method of projection or per- j 

spective, in which the plane of projection is ] 
equally inclined to the three principal a-xes of the j 
object, so that all dimensions parallel to these j 
axes are represented in their actual proportions; ] 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. j 

2B4o/V«^0'i-/. XVlI. 492/1 This specific application of | 
projection was termed isometric by the late Professor | 
Parish, who pointed out its practical ulilitj', and the facility i 
of its application to the delineation of engines, etc. Ibid., I 
A scale for determining the lengths of the axes of the • 
isometric projection of a circle. I 


3 . Cryst, Applied to that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal a.xes mutually 
at light angles (also called cttbic, tcsseral^ etc.); 
belonging to this system. 

_ 2868 Dana Rlin. (ed. 5) Introd. 21 The systems of crystal- 
lization are ., 2. Having the axes equM. The Isometric 
system. Ibid. 22 Some of the simpler isometric forms are 
represented in figures 1 to 50. 

4 . Physiol. See Isotokic 2, quot 1900, 
Isome'trical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . « prec. 2. 

2838 T. SopwiTH (frV/r) Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
Petiuy Cycf. XVII. 492/x The major axis of the iso- 
metrical projection of a circle Is equal to the side of the 
circumscribing square. 2854 Ronalds & Rich.^rdson 
Chem. Tecknoi. (cd. 2) I. 265 An isomctricsl projection of 
the boiler and furnace. 

2. =s prec. 3. 

2855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isometricus, applied by Haus- 
mann and Nauinann to a system comprehending the 
crystalline forms in which the cwrdinate planes are per- 
pendicular between them, and which relates to a system of 
axes three in number that are equal: isometrical. 

Hence Isom©‘trically adv.j in the way of iso- 
metric projection. 

2840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 492/1 The rhombus representing 
the inscribed or drcumscrlbing square isornetrically pro- 
jected. . The axes of the ellipse and the side of the cir- 
cumscribing square, when Isornetrically projected, are os 
V 3 V* 5V a. 

leometrograph (3isome*trt?graf). [f. Gr. iVd- 
}i€Tpos of equal measure + -gbarh.] An instru- 
ment for tracing parallel lines at exactly equal 
distances. 

I-aomined, ME. pa. pple. of Sum z^. I-somned, 
i-sompned, of Summon j7. 

Isomorpll. (ai'sompjf). Chem. and Min. 
[mod. {. Gr. type ♦ iad/top^-o? of equal form, f. 

Iso- ^ popipri form: in mod.F. isomorphe.l 
A substance or organism isomorphous with 
another. 

X864 Webster, Isoutorph, a substance which has the same 
crystalline form with another- 18^ E. R. Lankester In 
Encycl. Brit. XIX. 849/x Sandy isomorphs of Lagena, 
liodosaria, Globlgerlna, and Rotalia. 

Xsomorpliic (aist>mpufik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-10 : in mod.F. isomorphique^ \ 

1 . Chem. tind Min. Exhibiting isomorphism, iso- j 
morphous; pertaining to or involving isomorphism. I 

2862 Sir H. Holland Ess., Mod. Chem. 444 This peculiar 
Isomorphic relation between various chemical substances, 
having in themselves other singular resemblances, 

Thinker y. 435 This statement is not vitiated by tie exist- 
ence of such phenomena as those of pleomorpbism and of 
isomorphic replacement* 

2. Maih. ^id of groups corresponding to each 
other in form, and in the nature and product of 
their operations. 

1897 Burnside Theory 0/ Groups at If a correspondence 
can be established between the operations of G and G^ so 
that to every operation of G there corresponds a single 
operation 01 G', ..while to the product AB of any two 
operations of G there corresponds the product A'B' of the 
two corresponding operations of G', the groups G and G' 
are said to be simply isomorphic. 

Isomorpllism (aispmpufiz’m). [mod. (Mit- 
scherlich, 1S19) f. as prec. + -ism: in mod.F. iso- 
morphisme.'\ The character of being isomorphous. 

1 . Ckern. and Min. The property of crystallizing 
in the same or closely related forms, esp. as ex- 
hibited by substances of analogous composition. 

The general law of isomorphism affirms that bodies having 
a similar chemical composition have also the same form ; 
or, in other words, that analogous elements and groups of 
elements may replace one another in composition without 
essential alteration of crystalline form. (Watts.) 

iSzSin Webster. 1830 HERSCHEL 3 ‘/«<i Nat. Phil.i<^i The 
isomorphism of certain groups of chemical elements. 2842 
TKrAiMER/'/vzr/.(7<’<>/.83 The discovery by ProfessorMitseber- 
lich, of what is called the isomorphism of crystals, diminishes 
in some degree the value of cr>’stalline form as a distinctive 
character. 1852 Richardson Geol. (1855) 78 Isomorphism is 
the law by which an equal number of atoms, combining in 
the same manner, may give birth to similar crystalline 
forms, although the constituent elements are of a different 
nature. 1865-^2 SVatts DicLChem. III. 433 Mitscherjich’s 
first obser\'ation, presented to the Berlin Academy of Science 
in iSzg, related to the isomorphism of the phosphates and 
arsenates. 1879 Rutcey Stud. Rocks x. 97 Completely 
establishing the isomorphism of ortboclase and aibite. 

2 . Math. Identity of form and of operations 
between two or more groups. 

Isomorphous (aist^mpufos), a. [f. as Iso- 
MOBFii + -ous.] 

1 . Chem. and Min. H.nving the property of 
ayskallizing in the same or closely related geo- 
metric forms: said csp. of two compounds or 
groups of compounds of different elements, but of 
analogous composition (cf. Homczomobfhods). 

2828 m Webster dting Edin. Rcu. 2837 Whewell 
Hist. iTfduct. Sc. (1857) HI. 1E9 Various elements which 
arc isomorphous to each other. ^ 2842 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol, 84 The salts of arseoious acid are isomorphous with 
those Q*f phosphoric acid. 2853 W, Gregory Inorg. Chem. 

(ed. 3) 42 we observe next, that chromic arid may be 
substituted for sulphuric add, without change of form; in 
other words, these adds are isomorphous.^ 2872 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 197 Certain substances exlubitiag a simUarit>* 


in their chemical constitution are found to crystallize in 
the forms, — these are said to be isomorphous. Hid, 

213 The salts of caisium and rubidium are isomorphous 
with the corresponding potassium compountL. iSSo 
Ci-EMiNbH.wy Wurtz' Atom. The. 59 For the form to remain 
unchanged in analogous compounds, the elements which 
replace each other must be mutually isomorphous. 

2. Math. « Isomorphic 2 . 

'isou, suffix of sbs., repr. OF. raison, -eison, 
"eson, Asoni-^. -diion-em (at a later date adopted 
in the learned form -rr/io;;, which is thus a doublet 
of -tsoji)., -etionem^ -iiioncm. Examples compare 
tson,fermison, garrison, jettison, orison, venison, 
xoarnison. 

Benison and malison represent OF. lene^on (later benis- 
son) and tnalelfon, from L. bene-, malcdiciioucm. Caparison 
is only attracted into this class. In reason and season, the 
suffix has, under the stress, retained a different form; so in 
treason', — OF. tra'isunl — L. tradition-cm. See also in* 
heriieson. ^ All these, with poison (:— L. pjtidiiem), etc., are 
really particular cases of a suffix -son for L. .iilnem, 

I-sondred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder v. 
I-songe(n, of Sing v. 

Isoneph, -nephelic ; see Iso-. 

Xs02l022lic (sis^np’milv), a. [ad. Gr. \aovopuK- 6 s 
* devoted to equality \ f. laouofua : see Isonomy.] 

1 . Characterized by isonomy ; having equal laws 
or rights, rare 

2864 Webster, Isonomic, the same, or equal, in law or 
right. 

2 . Chejii. Having the same or a similar arrange- 
ment of elements ; involving analogy of composi- 
tion, as isomorphism in the stricter sense. 

2864 [see Isomerous 3]. 

3. Of the same or like polarity : applied to 
contact of parts of the body in e-xperiments on 
animal magnetism: opp. to Heteronomic 1 , q.v. 

flsD'Homous, a. Cryst. Obs. j[f. Gr. laovop-os 
(see next) + -ous : in F. isonome.\ See quot. 

2805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 2x9 When the 
exponents which indicate the decrements on tJie edges are 
equal to each other, and also those which indicate the 
decrements in the angles. Example, Isonomous artificial 
blue vitriol. 

Isonomy (sis^i nomi). [ad. It. isonomia ‘ equali- 
tie of l.tivs to all manner of persons ’ (Florio, 1598), 
perh. also in i6th c. L., a. Gr. iaovo/xla, n. of 
quality from laivonos having; equal political rights, 
f. tffo-, Iso- + vdpos haw. Frequent in ijthc. ; 
obs. in j8th; nsed again in 19th.] Equality of 
laws, or of people before the law; equality of 
political rights among the citizens of a state. 

xboo Holland Liuy in. xxxix, 224 Tlie successive change 
and course of bearing rule, the only thing that maketh 
Isonomie, and equalitie of freedome. Ibid. Ixvii. 134 Under 
the pretence and colourof Isonomie, or equall and indlfterent 
[awes. Ibid, xx.'cvtii. !. 1016 Nothing preservelh Uonomle 
in a citie, & mainteineth equall libertie more. 2659 Quaeries 
on Proposalls Oficers Armie to Parlt.% Every one pre- 
teodJng to equality and Isonomy, lifteth up and advanceth 
himself whilst he shoveth at, and thrusteth down others. 
1684 ir. A^rippa's yan. Arts Iv. 155 They who prefer 
a Popular State have dignifi'd it with the most agreeable 
and specious Title of Isonomie. 2856 J. H. Newman 
C^ce 4- Work i/niversities vii. 123 The Athenians felt 
that a democracy was but the political e-tpression of an 
intellectual isonomy. 188a W. Cary Mod. Eng. Hist. II. 

^2 To regulate the many varieties of man .. in .. Eastern 
Europe on the principle of isonomy. 

Isop, isop(p)e, obs. forms of Hyssop. 
Isopathy (ais^J'pafi). Med. rare-'^. [f. Iso- 

+ -p.iTaY.] 

a. The theory that disease may be cured by 
a product of the disease, as small-pox by applica- 
tion ofthe variolous matter. b. The popular notion 
that disease in a particular organ may be cured by 
eating the same organ of a healthy animal. 

185s in Maynk Expos. Lex. 

Isoper^eter (oi-soperi-mAsi). Geom. [.ad. 

Gr. laovepipiTpoz'. see Iso- and Perimeter; in F. 
isopiriviHre (Rousseau in Litlre).] A figure 
having a perimeter equal to that of another; 
usually in pi. Figures of equal perimeter. 

2874 Jeake Arit/u (1696) 525 Plain Figures, called Iso- 
perimeters, and also Bodies of Equal Surface, may be 
different in their Area’s and Solid Contents. 2715 Taylor 
in Phil. Trans, XXIX. 345 Where I giic the Solution of 
the Problems concerning the Iboperirnelcr. xStoChauve-set 
Geom. v, 162 Second method, called the method of isoperi- 
meters. 

tlsoperi'iuetral, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = next, I. 

xCasX.CARrLNTERC/t’O?’. Del. ii. iL(x635) 19 Those Figures 
called Isopcrlmetrall, or of equall Perimeter. ^ 
Isoperi2net2?ical(3i='^pcrimc‘trikal),a, Geom. 

[f. Gr. Xaouspip^tpQs (see Isoeerimeter) t -ic.\l.] 

1 . Of figures : Having equal perimeters. 

1706 PuiLLtts, Isoperimeiers or Isoperimelrkal Figures, 
such Figures as have equal Penmeters, or Circumferences. 

2796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. bsi M. Cramer too, in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1752 •• proposes to dcmoastraic .. that 
the drclc is ihc greatest of all i^opcnaictrical figures, 
regular or irregular. xSza Cresswxll .lAxxv 4 I’lin. i. 49 
The greatest of all isopcrimetrical poiygotu, of the same 
numbti of ^es, is necessarily equilateral. 2823 Hltto.v 
Course Maih. II. 328 Of ail isoperinetricol triangles, the 
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one which has the greatest surface is equilateral. i8a8 
LaRONXR 72 The area of the square exceeds the area 

of any other isoperimctrical rectangle by the square of half 
the difference of the sides of the rectangle. 

2 . Relating to or connected with isoperimetry. 
hoptrimtlrical problems : see c^uot. 1S65. 

1743 Phil. Tratts. XLII. 358 Isoperimetrical Problems are 
reaolved..with like Facility by the same Method. x8i6 ir. 
Lacroix's Dijf. Int. Calculus 463 Such is the simplest 
case of the Iso/erimelrlcal Problems so called, because at 
first only curves of the same length were considered. xBax 
Blackw. Mag. X. 557 From Cooke^ up to the Law of 
Contingent Remainders, Isoperimetrical Problems, or the 
world-wide difference between Objectivity and Subjectivity. 
18^ B. Price Infinites. Calc, (ei 2) II. 465 Problems of 
relaiwe maxima and minima . . wherein the variables are 
not independent of each other, but are connected by some 
given relation, which may be integral or differential, or in 
the form of a definite integral .. are often called isopert- 
mcirical, because the given condition wlien interpreted 
geometrically, is frequently equivalent to the lengthy of the 
curve being given between certain fixed points or limiting 
lines. 

Xsoperimetry (sis^peri'metri). Geom. [f. 
as IsoPEHiMETEa + -y.] That branch of geometry 
which deals with isoperimetrical figures, and the 
problems connected "with them. 

i8tt Huttok Course Math, III. ii. 31 headvtg^ Elements 
of Isoperimetry. Ibid. 32 The most abstruse inquiries con- 
cerning isoperimetry. 

Isopetalotis to Isopieatic: see Iso-. 
Isophorous (sisp foras), a. Bot, [f. Gr. iVo- 
<p 6 pot bearing equal weight, equal in strength, 
f. <Vo-, Iso- + -^< 5 poj bearing.] Term used by 
Liudley to express the relation of certain supposed 
genera {e.g". of orchids) to those of which they are 
held to be abnormal forms. 

1B66 Treas. Boi.y Isophorous^ transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus, A clinia (printed A ctinia] vs an isophorous 
form of Deudrobiuutf Paxiouia of SPalhoglottiSy and, 
according to Morren»^«^/o<i and Lycaste ai hfaxillaria. 

Isoplenral (sisopPua-ral), a. [f. as next + 
-AL.] Having equal sides, equilateral ; spec, in 
ZooL belonging to the sub-class Isopleura of gas- 
tropods, which have the body bilaterally sym- 
metrical, as in the chitons. Also Isopleu'xoas a. 
t I’sopleixre. Obs. Also in Gr. form iso- 
pleuron. [ad. Gr. laoTthivp-os equilateral, f. Itro-, 
Iso- + irXcupd rib, side.] A figure with equal 
sides ; an equilateral figure. 

159* R, D. ffypntroiotnaehia x8 Then in the voide ouer 
the Isopleures nuke foure Mediane prickes, drawing lines 
from one to another and they will make the Rhombus. 
1647 H. More Philos. Poems 377 An IsopUuron or equi- 
lateral! Triangle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. xi6 The 
iAKit Answer undoes the knot, that every triangle would 
be an Isopleuroitf that the diagonial lines ofa Rhomboldes 
Mould be equaL 

Isopod (oi'sJppd), sb. (a.) Zool, Also isopode. 
PI. isopods ; also freq. in L. form isopoda 
(oi^p'poda). [a. mod.F, isopode^ f. mod.L. Iso^ 
neuter pi., f. Gr. type *to’ 07 ro 5 -, f. Igo- +iToi/y, 
jToS- foot.] An animal of the order Isopoda of 
sessile-eyed Crustaceans, characterized by seven 
pairs of equal and similarly placed thoracic legs ; 
comprising marine, fresh-water, and terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. 

183s Kirby Hob. .5^ Inst. Anini. II. xv. 41 IsoPods. Head 
dUtmet- Eyes sessile. Legs simple, equal. 185* Dana 
Crust, I. IX There arc, however, true intermediate species 
between the Amphipods and Isopoda 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Amnt. Lije 144 The little isopods, so common on 
our rocky shores. 

b. aitrib. or adj. — ISOPODOUS. 

1864 In Webster. 1875 Blake Zool. 308 The isopod 
Crustacea have the head distinct from the segment bcarinc 
the hrst pair of feet. 

So Isopodan. (oisp*p<7dan) a. and sh. = prec. ; 
Isopodiform (ois^pp dif/am) a. [ad. mod.L. iso* 
podifonnisx see -form], having the form of or 
resembling an isopod, as certain insect larvm ; 
Xsopodimorphoas (-nipufas) a. [Gr. pop(pTj form] 
=a Isopadifonn. 

xB^ Mavs’e Expos. Le.v.^ Lsopodifiormis, applied by 
Kirby *0 *hc hexapodoos, antennilerous and saprophagous 
lanx which have an oblong body, a distinct thoracic 
chpeus or buckler, and the anus fumbhed with filaments or 
plates: isopodiform. 1856 Dana in .-l/wr. 7r«/..yc. July tt 
•i'he size of the body far transcends the ordinarv’ Isop^an 
limit. 

IsopodouS (3if(>-piT<l35). a. Zool. [f. as IsopoD 
+ -OL's.] Helongiiij; to, or haring the characters 
of, the Isopodti : see prec. 

X826 Kikov fc Sr. Entomol. III. xxx. i63, I possess two 
specimens of larvx ot SUphidx which seem to exhibit con- 
siderable analogy with the Isopodcus Crmtacea. x86* 
.\nsti.d Channel Id. II. ix- (cd. 2) 234 ’Hic isopo<Ious and 
aniphipjxlous spccici are also supplied by the same 
lUturalbL 

laopolity (ois^ppriili). Chiefly Anc. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. laoffoMnia, f. laonoXirrj^ a citizen willi 
equal or reciprocal right, f. lao- + xroXiT^r citizen.] 
Equality of rights of citizenship between different 
communities or states ; reciprocity of civic rights. 

1835 C. F. Hermann Pol. Ant}^. Gr. 3:9 It b not known 
that AiheuA was ever on Itims of perfect Isopolity with any 
ether State. 2849 Kimau: Saxons Eng. IL vii. IL 270 Ibe 


period of the Social, Mai^c or Italian vvar, when the cities 
of Italy wrested isopoUty, or at least isotcly, from Rome. 
1853 Clough Let. to C. E. Horton 21 Sept., Between 
America and England . . one would be glad if there could 
exbt some isopolity. 1897 A. in Contemp. Rev, 

Apr. 461 Community of cituenshtp would affect not civil, 
but political rights. If the Acts creating bopolity were 
passed, a citizen of the United States would stand, when in 
England, in the same position as an Englbh colonbu 

b. trails/. Equality of rights or privileges (of 
any kind). 

i86a S. Lucas .SVcH/<*rfiz 26 The Church .. exemplifying 
in her own * dignified isopoUty ’ the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. 1879 F-arrar St. Paul viii. {x8(J3) 80 The 
Crucifixion bad, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an bopolity of faith. 

So Isopolite (sisp'pdlait) [Gr. i(ro7roA/TJ7? (sec 
above)] sb. and o.. Isopolitical (ms^pt?lrtikal), 
rt., of or relating to isopolity; involving mutual 
rights of citizenship. 

1842-5 IV. SmiUis Diet. Cr. Rom. Aniiq. s.v. Civitas^ 
The bopolile relation. 1871 \V. Smith’s Smaller Diet, of 
Antiq. (ed. 8) *73/? If he withdrevv to a state between which 
and Rome bopolittcal relations existed, he would become a 
citizen of that state. 

Zsopseplxic (oisdpse'fik, -rfik), a. (r^.) [f, Gr, 
t<To\ln)<ptaj f. ta 6 tpi]j>-os (f. taos equal + if/ijcpos 
pebble, counter) + -ic.] Of equal numerical 
value ; said of words in which the numerical values 
of the letters (according to the aucient Greek nota- 
tion) made up the same amount. Also as sb. (in 
pi.) Isopsephic verses. So Isopsephism (aisd- 
psrfiz’m), isopsephic relation. 

1882 Farrah Early Chr. II. 29X notet They [the Greeks] 
called verses bopsephics when their letters made up numeri- 
cally the same sum. ..On the Gnostic gems the word 
Abraxas is used as isopsephic to Meithras (the Sun) because 
the letters of both names=5325. x886 — Hist. Jnterpr. ii. 98 
This method resembled the Greek bopsephism and consisted 
in cstablbhing mystic relations between different concep- 
tions, based on the numerical equivalence of value in the 
letters by which they arc expressed. 

IsopteroUS (oisp'pteras), a. [f. Iso- + •nrtp-ov 
wing, -winged -i- -ous. Cf. late Gr. labnrip* 

or swift as flight] Having equal wings ; spec, in 
Entom. Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the Isoplera (reckoned by some as a sub-order 
of Ncuropterd)^ comprising the termites or while 
ants, having four large equal wings. 

Isopyre (srsopaiej). Alin. [Named 1827; 
f. Iso- + Gr. TTvp fire.] An impure variety of 
opal, contaioiog admixtures of alumina, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and lime. 

1827 Eiliu. Hno Philos, yml. III. 264 The lustre of 
isopyie is less brisht and glassy than that of obsidian. 1683 
Kunz Amer. Gems in sMin. Resources U, S. 4^3 Isopyre is 
found in small veins from one to three Inches m width. 

Isorrliythmic (3isdrr])mik), a. Also isorh-. 
[f. Iso- + Gr, ^v$(i- 6 s measured motion, pv$piK* 6 t 
set to time, Khvthiiic.] 

1 , Anc. Pros. Having the same number of morm 
or units of time in thesis and arsis ; characterized 
by feet of this kind (such as the dactyl, spondee, 
and anapsest). 

2 . Constructed in the same rhythm or metre (as 
something else). 

1870 Graphic 20 Aug. 183/x Wc should like to see an 
isornythmic Englbh version of Victor Hugo’s * Cbasse du 
Bursrave ' or * Pas d’armes du Roi Jean 

tlsO’SCeli Obs. rare, (In 8 isocel.) [a, 
F. isoclle, isQScele (1542 in H.Ttz.-lDarm.), ad. E. 
Isosceles', see below.] = Isosceles. 

17x5 Leosi Palladio's Arc/ut.{ij^‘2) 1. 31 A Triangle Isoccl, 
that is of two equal sides. 

tIfio*scelar,<r. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ab.] =next. 

xyxx Brit, Apollo IV. No. 8, x/2 An Isoscelar Triangle. 

Zsosceles (oisp’s/l/z), a. {jb.) Geom, Also 
6-7 isoscheles. [a. late L. Isosceles^ a. Gr. Itro- 
aKc\r\'i equal-legged, f. lOo- + CKikos^ o/rcAc- leg.] 
Of a triangle: Having two of its sides equal. 
(Formerly soroctimes as sb . ; An isosceles triangle.) ! 

X55 j Recorde Path'M. KnosvL B iij. There is also an other 
distinction of the names of triangles, according to their ; 
sides, whiche other be all equal . . other els two sydes bee ' 
cquall and the Jhyrd vnequall, which the Greckes call 
Isosceles^ the Latine men arquicurio, and in english tweylekc 
may they be called. 1570 BiLLiNcsLEY^w£‘//</i.Def.xxv. 5 
Isosceles, is a triangle, which hath onely two sides equall. 
XS7X Dicces Pnnioui,\. Buja, Isoscheles is such aTriangle 
as bath onely two sides like, the thirde being vnequall, and 
that is the Base. 1656 Stanley Hist, Philos, v. iX7ox) 
x£ 6/2 The Element of a Cube b an Isosceles Triangle, for 
four such Triangles concurring make a Square, and six 
Squares a Cube. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. x is W e are 
bom in hand with this, That then aScalenum and Isosceles 
would be all one. 1798 Ca.s’xi.nc, etc. Loves Triaufies in 
.-inti.yacobin 7 May, ’Twas thine alone, O youth of gmnt 
frame, I.soscelcs ! that rebel heart to tame. 1802 Bouknos 
in PhiL Trans. XCII. 307 With isosceles triangular planes. 
i8ra-x6 Playfair Xat.Phil. (18x9) I. 87 The resistance to 
the motion of an isosceles wedge. 

Hence Iso'scelesism (better iao'scelism) nonce* 
tzv/., the character of being isosceles. 

*851 UfsRi.v Stones Ve>u I. xxL { 32 But the spirit of the 
trmngle must be put into the hawthorn. It must suck in 
jsosccIcsiMix with Its sap. 

Isoscope, -seismal, etc. : see Iso-. 


Isospondylous (aisaspjj-ndilas), a. Ichthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Isospondyl-tts (in pi. -yli) (f. Iso- + Gr. 
airuySuAos, a<ji6y- vertebra, joint) -i- -ous.] Belong- 
ing to, or having the characters of, the Jsospondyli, 
an order of physostomous fishes, including most 
of the malacopterygians. 

Isostasy (aisp'stasi). [f. Gr. i<ro- Iso- + 
araai! setting, weighing, standing, station ; cf. Gr. 
laoaTaat-os in equipoise, equivalent.] Equilibrium 
or stability due to equality of pressure. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly L. 243 The general ijrobkms of 
isobtasy. 1900 Hid. LVl. 443 Now, so sensitive is the earth 
to changes of gravity that, given time enough, it responds 
to increase or decrease of pressure over large areas by 
corresponding subsidence or elevation. , .^This principle of 
isostasy is undoubtedly a valuable one, which must he home 
in mind in all our reasonings on crust movements. 

Isostatic (oisastreTik), a. [f. as prec. +Gr. 
arariKui ; • see Static.] Stable because of equality 
of pressui e from all sides. 
x%o in Cent, Did, 

Isostemonous, -steric, etc. : see Iso-. 

II Isoteles (pxsp'itltz). Anc. Gr. Hist, [Gr. 
iVoTfA^j P-'^ying equal taxes, f. laos equal + WAor, 
TeA«- tax, etc.] One of a favoured class of vietccci 
or resident aliens at Athens, ‘ who enjoyed all 
civic rights except those of a political nature* 
(Liddell & Scott). So Isotely (aiFf^’tni) [ad. Gr. 
laoTcAtta], the condition of an isoteles. 

1849 Gbote Greece ii. Ixv. (1862) V. 592 That all metiw 
who would lend aid should be put on the footing of lately 
I or equal payment of taxes w’ith citizens. _ 1850/^///. Ixvi. VJ. 

x; Lysias. . pas'ved theremainder of hislife asan Isoteles, or 
I non-lreeman on the best condition. 1849 Kemble: see 
ISOPOLITY. 

+ I-SOthe, 'll. Obs. In 3 i-so^ien. 
to prove the truth of, verify, f. l-l + tnie, 
SooTn, sSpian to piove true.] irans. To prove 
true ; to verify, confirm. 

Lar.os pf Edw. It Guih. c.6|7Gifman jesoSise, 
liege a;g3’lde. rrxzos Lay. 290x1 pis heo him to-jeornden 
mid aislen to isoSien. c 1240 Sawles tVarde In Cott. Horn. 
261 Ha..seo5 nu al isoSet, ha hefden longe ear 
iewiddet of ure lauerd. 

I-sothe, ME. pa. pple. of Seethe v, 
Xsotlieral (oisp’|eral, oi*6^?j5l®ral), a. and sb. 
[f. next or its F. original isothlre + -AL. (The 
etjmological form from Gr. would be isothenall)\ 
a. adj. Applied to lines on a map, etc. con- 
necting places having the same mean summer 
temperature, b. sb. An isotheral line, an isotherm 
of mean summer temperature- 
1839 [see Isocheimal].^ 1852 DANACnw/. II. 14s* There 
arc several reasons why hocrymal are preferable to isotheral 
lines. x8^ Proctor in Intcl'l. Observ. No. 62. 118 The iso- 
theral of London. 1873 J. Geikie Gt, Ice Age xxx, 427 
The charts of isotheral and isochimenal lines. 
Isothere (oi s^ijji^i). P/tys. Geo^, [a. F. isothire 
sb. ( = ligne isothlrd)^ introd. by Humboldt, 1817, a. 
Gr. iVo- Iso- + Blpos, 6 fp€* summer.] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s surface 
that have the same mean summer temperature. 

^ 1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1453 It is , . an objection to using the 
isotheres, that those towards the equator are much more 
irregular in course than the isocrymes. 

Isotherm (pi-s^ipojm). Phys. Ceog. [f. F. 
isoi/ierme^ introd. by Humboldt, 1817, f. Gi. Ido- 
Iso- + Ofpprj heat, dfpfi-6s hot.] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth's surface 
having the same mean temperature; an isothermal 
line ; see next 

i860 JIaury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vii. 171 The Isolhcim 
of 65® skirts the northern limits of die sugar-cane, xw 
Times 16 .-Vug. xz/4 'J'he isotherms are still distinctly of the 
summer type, but the difference between the temperatures 
at the inland and the coast stations is smaller. 

Isothermal (ak^?] aumal), a. and sb. [f. I*. 
isotherme (see prec.) + -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or corre- 
sponding to equal ttinperatures; a. esp. in Phys. 
Geog: applied to a line (imaginary or on a map, 
etc.) connecting places on the earth’s surface at 
which the temperature for a particular period, or 
(usually) the mean annual temperature, is the same ; 
also to a map or chart exhibiting such lines. 

1836 Kibdy Sc Si'. Entomal, IV. xlix. 484 Fixed by the 
will of the Creator, rather than . . regulated by any isothermal 
lines. 1830 Lyell Princ. CtoL 1. xo6 The lines of equal 
winter temperature do not coincide with the lines of 
•annual heat, or the i.>oihermal lines. x8So HaughtoN / Ayr. 
Geog. vL 273 In Europe.. 51'^ N. Lat., which coITe^ponds to 
the same isothcrm.al line os 39° N. Lot. in America. 

b. Applied to (imaginary) lines or surfaces 01 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when heated. 

^854 J. Scoffers in Ori^s Ci> c. Se., Cheni. 137 la crystals 
haying two optic axe-s .. if a centre of heat be a^aumcil to 
exiit within, and the crystal to be indefinitely extended m 
all d^^cction^, the Uoihcnual surfiacci will be cUlp'-oid* wUn 
three unctjunl axes. 1871 B. Stewart Heat } a 3 i. .*^5 
SrottY-MAiiKELYSU Crystalto^r. i. | xi As the form i- m- 
\ariably found to Ijc either circular or dliptical, the 
coniinuoui iaoihcmial surface which would result from the 
nua'intcnancc of a given temperature at a j>oint inside 
a crystal must be cither a sphere, a spheroid, cr an ellipscul. 
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ISOTHEBMALLT. 

B. s6. An isothermal line or surface ; an iso- 
therm. 

1853 Dana Crust, ii. 1453 The difficulty of dividing this 
space by convenient isothermals. x8^3 Palxout. 

503 The present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives 
the mean temperature of 50° Fahr. in July, or about the 
parallel of 67'' N. latitude. 1875 Lvell Fritic. Geol. II. n. 
xxxiii. 231 The planes of the subterranean isothermals or 
surfaces of equal temperature being thus made to vary. 
187S Academy 21 Aug. 201/1 Professor Mayer describes the 
method invented by him for obtaining registers of the iso- 
thermals on the sun’s disc. 

Hence Isothe'nxially adv. So also Zsotlier- 
mobath PGr. depth], a line 

connecting points of equal temperature at various 
depths in a vertical section of the sea ; Zsothe^r- 
znous a» — Isothermal a. 

1897 Daily N^exus 15 June 5/5 The compression {of the 
air] takes place isolhermally. 1876 Sir C. W. Thomson, 
Isothermobath. 1855 AIayne Expos. Lex. s.v. [sothermus^ 
Isothermous lines do not follow the parallels at the equator. 

Xsotlierombroae ( 9 i:stJperp*mbrdus), a. Phys. 
Geog. [f. as Isothere + Gr. 6^Ppo7 rain + -ose.] 
Applied to a line (on a map, etc.) connecting places 
at which the ratio of the summer rainfall to the 
annual rainfall is the same. 

18^4 Webster cites A. K. Johnston. 

Xsotome (si'stitoum). [f. Iso- + Gr. to/h} 

cutting, section.] An imaginary line conceived to 
pass through corresponding (homologous) joints 
or parts in a series of different animals, indicating 
homology. Hence Isotomous (sisp’tomas) a., of 
or pertaining to an isotome. 

1884 [see Isomere]. 

Xsotouic (sis^Jtp'nik), a, [f, Gr. itroroyos 
equally stretched, of equal tension or tone (f. tao- 
Iso- + tJvos Tone) + -ic.] 

1, Mus. Characterized by equal tones, as the 
system of tuning usually called et/ua/ Umperainent. 

1828 Webster s. 7K, The isotonic system, in music, con- 
sists of intervals, in which each concord is alike tempered, 
and in which there are twelve equal semitones. 

2. Physiol. (See quot. 1900 .) 

1^8 Alllutt's Syst. Med. v. 461 Determination of the 
isotonic coefficient of the red corpuscles is another method 
of blood examination. 1899 Cagney tr. yakscICs Clin. 
Diagnosis i. (ed. 4) x6 Mention must be made of von Lim- 
beck's researches on^ the subject of the reststence of the red 
corpuscles and the isotonic property of blood-serum. 1900 
Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson Schafer's Text'bk. Physiol. II. 
353 If* before and during excitation, its opposite attach- 
ments are so fixed that they cannot be brought nearer 
together by theefibrt of the muscle to contract, the excita- 
tion of the muscle is said to occur under isometric condt- 
tions. If, on the other hand, one end of the muscle is left 
free, so that it can shorten on excitation, and^ in so doing 
lift a vveight which is attached to it, the excitation Is said to 
take place under isotonic conditions, 
isotrimorphism, etc. : see Iso-. ^ 

Isotropic (aisotrp'pik), a. Physics, [f, Iso- 
•f Gr. TpoTT-os turn, way, manner, disposition -!• 
-IC, Cf. Gr. t<roT/)oiros of like character,] Exhibit- 
ing equal physical properties or actions {c.g. 
refraction of light, elasticity, conduction of heat 
or electricity) in all directions : opp. to stoloiropic 
or anisotropic. 

1864 in Webster citing Nickol. *867 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. I. 518 The substance of a homogeneous 
Solid is called isotropic when a spherical portion of 
it, tested by any physical agency, exhibits no difierence 
in quality, however it is turned. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks ix. 79 To distinguish singly-refracting or isotropic 
from doubl>’-refracting or anisotropic minerals. z8^ 
Naturalist 68 The rock further resembles certain of the 
Leinster granites in containing grains of isotropic garnet. 
1896 Yale Uithf. Grad, Co7tyse Insirucl. 71 Propagation of 
light in isotropic and aeolotroplc media. 

So Isotrope (arsotwup), a. Isotropous (eisp'- 
trjp 9 s), a. = prec. ; Isotropy (sisp'trJpi), the 
condition or quality of being isotropous. 

1883 Landois & Stirling Hum. Physiol. II. 624 The con- 
tractile substance [of muscle fibres] doubly refracts light and 
is said to be anisotropous. while the ground-substance causes 
single refraction, and is tsotropous, s 888 Ld. Rayleigh in 
Philos. Mag. Sept. 242 There Is involved no assumption as 
to the homogeneity or isotropy of the dielectric medium. 

Isotype : see Iso-. 

I-sought, ME. pa. pple. of Seek v. X-sou- 
konred, of Succour v. 

+ Isou*nd,<z. 06s. Forms I SQStmd, 2-4 i-sund, 
4 ysound. [OE. leswid = OS. gistind, OHG. 
^isnnt, Ger. gesxmd^ Du. gezond. The prefix 
le- of the old langs. has fallen off in later Eng. 
and Fris. : see Sound a. The ulterior etymology 
is uncertain.] Sound, in health, well, safe. 

Bccnvu//{Z.) i6a8 pais J)e hi hyne ^esundne gescon moston. 
ciooo ^Elfric Gram, xxxiii (Z.) 209 Aue o& 5 e saltte beo 
Xesund, .. saluete, beop sesunde. cizoS Lay. 295 

pe child wes iboren isund. ^1*75 Passion our Lord 186 
m O. E. Misc. 42 Leteh J>eos bileuen hoi and isundc. c 1380 
Str Perumd. 1993 pat no lym be laft y:>ounde. 

I-sounded, ME. p.a.pple.of Sounds. I-sowe(n, 
of Sow V. 

laozoic, etc. : see Iso-. 

I-spared, ME. pa.pple. ot Spare v. I-sped, 
of Speed v. I-speke(n, of Speak v. I-speled, 


of Spele V., to spare. I-spend, -ed, i-spent, 
of Spend v. 1-sperred, of Spar v., to bar. 

i* I'spile, iaepile, var. of ilspiUt ilespil obs., 
hedgehog ; see Ic.. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (MS. Bodl.) If. 239/2 
Soin bestes gadreth store of mete and fedinge : as Isepiles 
and jie ampte. 2495 Ibid. Ixil S16 An ispile [MS. Bodl. 
vrehonj hath a lyiyil body and many pykes that occupyeth 
more place than the body. 

X-spild, -spilled, -spilt, ME. pa. pple. of Spill 
V. I-spited, of Spit v., to transfix. I-spoiled, 
of Spoil z/. I-spoke(n, of Speak z/. I-spoime(ii, 
•spun, of Spin v. I-spoused, of Spouse v. 
I-apoyled, of Spoil v. I-sprad, i-spred, of 
Spread v. I-spreind, i-sprengd, of Spreng 
V. I-sprong(e, i.sprung(en, of Spring v. 

I spy : see Hy-spy. 

I'Spyld, ME. pa. pple. of Spill v. 

Israel (rzr^iel). Also 4 (Wyclif) Yrael. [a. 
L. Israel^ Gr. ItrpdiJX, a. Heb. bmiU' yisrdcl^ lit. 
‘he that striveth with God*, symbolic proper 
name conferred upon Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28 .] 

1, The people descended from Israel or Jacob, 
the ‘ children of Israel * collectively ; the Jewish or 
Hebrew nation or people. 

c zooo i^LPRic Exod. V. 2 Ne can ic Drihten, ne ic nelle 
forlsetan Israela folc. ^2250 Geti. 4* Ex, 3268 Wende we 
a-gen An[d] Israel folc lete we ben. Ibid. 3449 Moyses 
tolde 3is israel. 138a Wyclip yudg. xxl 25 in tho days 
was no kyng in Ytael 11388 Israel]. 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. xi. 7 The Lorde hath put a difference betwixte Egipte 
and Israel. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 262 At 
Tripoli many Jewes and Gentiles had. .perished with an 
Earthquake, whereof died In all Israel twentie thousand. 
1878 ScHtLLER-SziNEssv in Academy 606/2 The German 
Jews, now the most accomplished in all Israel. 

2. In fig. and allusive uses; esp. the chosen 
people of God, the elect: applied to the Christian 
church, or to true Christians collectively. 

Often in phrases applied originally in O. T. to the Jewish 
people ; e. g. Israel of God, mother in Israel, etc. 

2382 Wyclif Gal. vi. 16 Pees vpon hem, and mercy, and 
vpon Israel of God iRhetms \ 1612 the Israel of God]. 26x2 
Bible Rom. ix. 6 For they are not all Israel [earlier w. 
Israelites] which are of Israel. 1692 H. Prioeaux Direct. 
Ch.-xoardens (ed. 4) 2 17 The greatest Troublcrs of our Israel. 
27x3 Warder True Amazons Ded. 7 Though all the Thou- 
sands of your Brttannick Israel esteem Your Majesty’s 
Person a.s Sacred. 2856 Olmsted Slave States itj Old 
Aunt Ann was a sort of mother in the colored Israel of the 
town. 2882 Farrar Early C/tK I. 152 The truth, .that the 
converted Gentiles constituted the ideal Israel. 

Hence 1 ‘sraeliam, reference to God’s Church 
under the name or figure of Israel ; IsraeU’stic 
a., using the name or guise of Israel. 

2684 H. More Answer 185 That IsraelUm which runs 
through the whole Prophecy. Ibid. 242 He in this Hylas- 
tick and Israelistick wayprophesies of the state of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Israelite (i'zreiebit), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
/srdclita, ad. Gr. ItrpaijAtTijr ; in Heb. 
yisrPeil; see prec. and -ITE.] 

A. sb. 1. One of the people of Israel ; one of 

the Hebrew people; a Jew. 1 

2382 Wyclif 2 C<jr. xi. 22Thei ben Ysraelitis, and I. 153$ ! 
Coverdale ibid.. They are Israelites, euen so am I. z6ti 
Bible yoht i. 47 Behold an Israelite indeed In whom is no 
guile. 17^ H. Hunter tr. St.’Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799! 
III. 704 Tears started to the Israelite’s eyes. 2865 tr. 
Renan's Life yesus 7 The assistance . . given me for this 
part of my task by a learned Israelite, M, Neubauer, well 
versed in Talmudic literature. 

2. fig. One of God’s chosen people ; a member 
of the spiritual Israel. 

2382 Wyclif Rom. ix. 6 Sothli not alle that ben of Israel, 
thes ben Israelitis. 2555 Eoc.v Decades To Rdr. 56 Howe 
muche more then ought the spiritual! Israelites to vse all 
possible meanes. 16^ Hieron Wks. 1. 102 The elect are 
called the Israel of God, and the true 5eru.inis of God 
Israelites iiideede. 2699 S. Sewall Diary 4 Nov. (1878) 1. 
504 Capt. Appleton of Ipswich, .an Israelite indeed, a great 
Ornament of that Church and Town- 

B. adj. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish, Tsraelitish. 

1852 D. Pitcairn in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xi. 4 By 

drowning the Israelite male& 1B99 Sayce Early Israel I. 

54 The peasantry was Israelite. 

Hence I'sraeliteabip nonce-wd., the position or 
standing of an Israelite. 

z63o H. Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) 25 The opening of 
the ears. .the true Israeliteship,. .every where assigned as 
the reasons of the conversion of many of them. 

Jsraelitic (i-zr^ieii'tik), a, rare. [ad. L. 
IsrdelUic-nSf f. IsrdelUa ; see prec. and -ic.] — 

ISRAELITLSH. So f Israeliticoi < 7 . 06s. 

x6og Bible (Douay) Exod. xiL Comm., Did the Israelitical 
people in ^gype use to cate a lambe raw 1 i663 H. Moke 
Div. Dial. IV. xxiii. (2713) 346 These Congruities of the 
Israelitical Types. 2836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doetr.Elect/oft 
11. X. 423 The subject of the isiaelitic phraseology. 2882-3 
ScHAFF Eticycl. Relig. Knoxvl. I. 706 The next noticeable 
contact between Egyptian and Israelitic bistor>’. 

Israelitisk (i*zr/iHDbtiJ), a. [f. Israelite 
+ -ISH.] Belonging to the Israelites, or to the 
nation of Israel ; Jewish. 

2535 CoveroaLB Lev. xxiv. zo An Israelirish womans 
sonne. 2597 J. Pay.ve Royal Exek. 26 The Isralitischc 
church. \6{lbaEii\sRAES.yind.yu<ixorum\aPhenix{x'jc&) j 
IL 40Z In thelsraeiitishScnatenoTorturcwaseverin/licted. | 


1884^ Brit. .5* For. Eyang. Rev. July 403 Secretary and 
archivist of the Israeliilsh community m Pesih. 
b. fig. (cf. Israelite A. 3). 

2739 G. Whitefield in Life ff yrnls. (2756) 269 An honest 
open hearted true Israelitish Quaker. 

I'sraelitism. ran. [f. as prec. + -ISM.] The 
religion of the Israelites ; Judaism. 

2625 W. Sclater Exp. 2 These, (2620) 76 This only 
amazeth me ; That in men pretending Israelttlsme. as sincere 
as Nathaniels, the sentence should seeme plausible. 

t I-sraelitize, v. nonec'-wd. [See -ize.] In phr. 
to Israelitke it: lo play the Israelite. 

1652^ Urquhart yewel Wks. (1834) =1* rigidly 

Israelitizing it in their Synagogical Sanhedrins. 

tl'sraelize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Isr.vel + -ize.] 
trans. To make like Israel ; to cause to prevail 
(see Gen, xxxii. 28 ). 

1600 Tourneur X^ansf Met. xiii, loue, Isracllizc my 
tongue, and let my voyce Prcuaylc with thte. 

t I'ssaat, a. Her. Obs. rare. [a. F. issaut, 
also yessant, pr. pple. of OF. />//>, cissir^ to go out ; 
see ISHZ',] =:ISSUANT 2. 

15x3 in Glover's Hist. Derby (1820) I. App. 61 Robert 
Darley bayryth goulls halff a Buk gold and sylvcr per pale 
..issant owt of a wrayth goulls and sylver. 2562 Loch 
A rmorie 84 b, He beareih Argent, a Lion iesauntede iesaunie 
Sable. L. This 1 take to be two halfe Lions. G. : Not so 
it is but one Lion. For if you marke it well, you shal per- 
ceaue y‘ as he goweih out at the cheife, so conielh he in, 
at y* baste of the Escocheon. 

Isschewe, obs. form of Eschew y. 

I-sschilde, var. of I-shield v. Obs. 
f Isse, int. Obs. [A natural utterance : cf. hush, 
si, zvhishl.'] An ejaculation enjoining silence. 

2598 Florio, 2ita, an aduerbe to commaund or perswade 
silence, as we say isse, whisht or st. 

Isse, obs. form of Ice. Isse, Issh, var. of Ish 
V. Obs. I-ssed, ME, pa. pple. of Shed v. Issle, 
var. of IsEL, Obs, I-ssi^ed, ME. pa. pple. of 
Shrink v. I-S 8 ryue(n, of Shrive z/. 

Issuable (i-J’rqabT, rsi«-), a. [f. Issue sb. 

and V. + -ABLE.] 

1. Zaut. That admits of an issue being taken; in 
regard to which or during which issue may be 
joined. Also transf. 

^ 02570 Pride <5 Lowl. (2841) 17 Until ye come lo matter 
isiuable. <22577 Sir T. Smith Commxv, Eng, (1609) 66 If 
the aunswere be issuable they proccedc lo Iriall. 1598 
Kitchin Courts Lett Ci675) 444 It is a matter in deed issu- 
able. 2768 Blackstone III. 353 Hilary or trinity 

terms, which from the making up of the is^ues therein are 
usually called issuable terms. 2890 Scot, Leader s8 Jan. 4 
His Lordship held that there was no issue.'ible matter in the 
paragraphs complained of. 

2. That may be issued, as a writ or summons; 
liable or authorized to be issued. 

2642 Chas. I Answ. Dect. Both Houses 2 July 42 'I'his 
Statute . . doth onely enact a Commission issuable, without 
commanding that it shall issue. 2740 ProPos. Prov. Poor 6 
Cattle issuable for Naval Services. 2865 Pa/t Mall G. 
j 8 July 2c/i He will be without a seat until February’, no 
new writ being Issuable until _the election of a Speaxer. 
z886 Gladstone Irish Quest, ili. 25 Fifty million of^onsok 
issuable under the act. 

3. Liable to issue as the proceeds of any property, 
investment, or source of revenue. 

1674 T. Tuknor Case Bankers vil 30 [He] forthwith stops 
their Pensions issuable out of the said Tributes. 2737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible (2740) II. xii, 706 An account of all the 
persons, possessions, and estates theiein, and the taxes 
xssuable from them. iBie Hxst. Univ. Oxford 11, 137 To 
purchase lands, the issuable profits of which he ordered to 
be equally distributed between the Fellows and Scholars. 
Hence Z’ssnatily adv.y in an issuable manner; so 
as to raise an issue. 

2783 R. Burke in E. Burke's Corr. (1844) III. 28^ I ex- 
pressed a wish that a certain person should be driven to 
plead issuably. 1825 Knai-p & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 
388/1 Obliged them to plead issuably. 

Issuance (ijhqans, isi«-). U.S. [f.next:see 
-ANCE.] The action of issuing, putting forth, or 
giving out ; *= IissUE sb» 

2865 ProcloM. President U.S. 29 Jfay, Whereas many 
persons who had so engaged in said rebellion have, since lljc 
issuance of said proclamation, failed or neglected to take 
the benefits offered thereby. 2885 Century Mag. XXX. 
605 Such allotment and issuance oundividual patents. i%a 
Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer 1. 88 'fhe issuance of the letters 
of protection. 2895 Yoke iN.Y.) 7 Feb. 3/3 The flexibility 
of issuance would be real, but the flexibiluy of circulation or 
distribution would be only nominal in respect to the more 
distant commercial centers. 

Issuant (i’Jt^jant, i‘si«-), a. {sb.'} [f. Issue v. 

+ -ANT 1, after F. pr. pples. in -g;;/.] 

1. Issuing or proLceding from a place or source. 
Now rare. 

2634 Sjr T. Herbert Trav. 7 Out of that Cloud is jssuant 
so forcible a whirlc-wind, as breeds feare and admiration. 
164a tr. Perkins Prof. Bk. i. 5 13. 7 A rent tliarge to be 
Lssuant out of the same Came. 2660 Watlrhocsc Anns 4- 
Arm. 3x Commensurate to the Knowledge uc ha\c of that 
thing or person, and issuant from it as the tribute vie give 
lo that Excellency of worth v»c apprehend. 2839 BA«Lr.Y 
Festus xxxi. (1853) 528 Issuant from the eternal throne, 
Came like a cloud of light, the bright responsc- 

2. Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chief, or 
(less usually) rising from another bearing or from 
the bottom of an escutcheon. Said esp. of a Least 
of which the upper half alone is visible. Cf. Is 3 .^nt. 
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Issiiant atui ra-ertaui^ ‘emersing and disappearing’: 
said cf two beasts on a shield when only the lower part of 
one and the upper part of the other are seen. 

xSioGuiLUu/f^riz/tfrym.ix. (1611) Jii Hebeareth Azure, 
Issuant out of a Mount, in Base, three Wheate staJkes, Biaded 
and Eared, all Proper. . . A Venetian Coate-armour. Ibid. 
XV. 142 This Lion is said to be is-^uant because he doth issue 
from out of the bottome of the Chiefe. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Tlirvenot's Trav.x. 113 There are also three demy Lions 
issuant out of the Wall, from the Head to half the Body. 
1823 Rutter Fi?«MrV/p. .\xiii, Issuant out ofa ducal coronet, 
Or, an oak*tree fructed. 

tB. sb. Something that issues or juts out. Obs. 
jE:AKE^r///L (1696) 202 Thc little Issuants at Top 
denote the Table may be increased as occasion requires. 

Issue (i'Jf«,i’si«),J(5. Forms: 4 - 6 is 3 u,issew(e, 
isahue, (4 yaue, 4-5 yssu, Sc. ischow) , 4-7 yaaue, 
5yssew(e,isstye,i3ch0we,(i3ue,usslie'w,uschu), 
6 es38w(e, isshewe, ishew, ishu, ishwe, (issw, 
Sc. yschew, ischuo, ischay ), (7 essue) , 4 - issue. 
[ME. a. OF. issue, eissiu, ism, essue, uxuwe, etc. 
(raod.F. issue) pop.L. *exuia sb. (analogous to 
those in -afa,’ADE) from fern, of *exutus pa. pple., 
for cl.L. exUtis (cf. It. escito, uscita from *exUus), 
from L. exire to go out : see Isu z/.] 

I. 1. The action of going, passing, or flowing 
out ; egress, exit ; power of egress or exit j out- 
going, outflow. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxx[i]. 8 The Lord kepe thin entre and 
thi issu. 1419 Surtees Misc, (i 838 ) 14 The kynges dyke 
betvvix Bouthumbarr and Munkbarr was so stopped, that 
the water rayght noght hafe issue, c 1460 Sir R. Ros La 
Belie Dame 52 The wepyng teres baue so large yssewe. 
sS^zSc.Acts yas. VI (i597)§ 161 With freedomeof foggage, 
pastourage .. free ischue and entrie. j6qx Holland Pliny 
1 . 39 The said winde within the earth .. ^vas not powerful 
enough to breake forth and make issue. 1673 Temple Obs, 
United Prov, Wks. 1731 1 . 44 The Maes. . fell.. into the Sea 
at the Briel, with mighty Is:sUes of Waters, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. y. 38 The whole volume.. escaped from beneath thc 
ice at the end of the glacier, fanning a line arch at its place 
of issue. 

i* b. A sally, sortie. Obs. 

CZ489 CfVXTON Sonnes of Aymon xx. 443 His bredren 
made an yssue vpon hyin and hys folke, and slewe many of 
theym. JS 77 HoHNSHEoC/i^'ti^L II. 1195/j: Dayly were issues 
made out of the Citie at dyuerse gates. 1683 Travestin Sie_^^e 
NftuJuusel 38 The besieged . .made an Issue on the East side, 
with a strong Body of men. 

c. fig* in reference to things immaterial, or to 
coining out of a condition. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 503 His sorwes he spared 
hadae, He yaf an yssue large, and deih he crlde. 1483 
Caxto.v Gold. Leg. 259/1 She. .ordeyned her body to abyde 
in her bedde unto her yssue and departyng. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist, 33 That wherein I have given you advertise-. 
ment, ..had issue from a heartie good wilt, x6ix Biolg 
Ps. Ixviii. 20 Vnto God the Lord belong the issues from 
death. ^Prov. iv. 23 Keepe thy heart with all diligence : 
for out of it are the l&sues of lii& 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Prayer all Condit. Men, Giving them.. a ha^my issue out of 
all tbeir afflictions. 18S5 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. lii. 8^ He 
[Gray] is a poetical nature repressed and without free issue. 
2. Outgoing; termination, end ; close, 
fa. of a period of time, Obs. 

^ 1483 Caxton G. ff-r /<» Tour A), As I was in a garden, .as 
it were in thyssue of Aprylle. 

b. of an action or proceeding. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxlii. |6 Formal .speakers, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech. 1638 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) [He) gave a like issue to his life and 
Kinedome. X769 Robertson F, vil Wks. 1813 III. 

43 Before the negotiations at Crespy were brought to an 
issue. 

c. of anything e.\tcnded in space. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus \x\v. 308 A folding robe .. Fell 
bright.wbvtc to the feet, with a purple border of issue. 

+ 3. Feudal Lcruf. Issues of homage, fines paid 
by vassals when released from the obligation of 
homage. Obs. 

1643 Art. Peace c. 7 Such Composition and -\grcement 
which shall be made with hU most Excellent Majesty for 
the Court of Wards, Tenures, Respits and Issues of Homage, 
4. Med. A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or produced 
surgically by counter-irritation. 

x 5 *lS PiNDAm ix. 20 A woman which was diseased 
with an issue of bloud [Wycup, the flix or rennynge of 
bloodl xij yeres. 1535 Covlroalc Lev. xv. 2 Whan a man 
hath a runnynge >v.ue from out of bis flesh, y* same is 
vncicanc. 1579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 43 Would >-ou hauc 
. . One playstcr to an oldc issue and a fresh wound ? 1726 
'Lk^c Serious C. xix, If physic or issues will keep the com* 
plexion from inclining to coa^c or ruddy, she thinks them 
well employed. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 570 
Escharotics arc employed to produce ulcerations which 
shall be the bases of issues. 

jig. 1625 Sanderson’ 12 Sernu (1637) 229 It may be they 
had found some ease . . by an^ Line ax the tongue or eye, in 
an humble confeasion of ihclr slnncs, and in weeping and 
raouniing for them with tears of repcnta:icc. 

b. An incision or artificial ulcer made for the 
purpose of causing such a discharge. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (i6^S) 191 If at any time she 
be tiouUcd with the Dropsicj an issue must be made under 
her shoulder. 1662 Penrs Diary 14 June, He had a blister, 
or Lsue.upun his neck. 1800 'led. jml. IV. 13 Two large 
iuucs were now cut, o.oe below each knee, the di-vcliargc 
from which being cupbus.aflbrdcd eonsidcrallc relief. 1B61 
Mas, Caulmx Lett. III. 7S Lying there, with two issues in 
her tack. 
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II. 6 . A place or means of egress; way out; 
outlet. 

13.. K. Alls. 816 (MS. BodL) At J>e yssue of he doren, 
Tholomeus dude on bis sporen. rx4oo Apol. Loll. 34 In )?e 
weyes of J>e templ^ bi al ]>« Lsewis of he sanctuari. c 1450 
Merlin xx. 357 Thei com to thc issu of the foreste. 15^7 A iM. 
tr. Guillcmeatds Fr. Chirurg. 7/1 The wounde having two 
issues, the one vnder, and the other above. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Gonlarls Ment. Hist. 570 At the mouth and issue 
of this straite. *726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 18/1 The 
Issues for Smoke and Water ought to be as direct as 
possible, 1750 Johnson RMitbler No. 65 p 4 He now re- 
solved to . . try to find some issue where thc wood might open 
into the plain. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii, As my Lady 
Castlewood . . passed through one door of the saloon . . my 
Lord Castlewood departed by another issue. 1885 Steven- 
son Dynamiter 181 A spot whence his eye commanded thc 
three issues of the square. 

b. The point where a body of water flows out ; 
the mouth of a river, outlet of an inland sea, etc. 
Also, the outflowing stream. 

1375 Barbour Bmce xiv. 354 Hiis fals tratour his men 
had maid. .The ischow [v.r. ysche] of a louch to den. 15x3 
Douglas FEncis iii. x. 80 Now etk, as ihai say, Areihusa, 
at thi mouth or ischay It [Alpheus] enteris r>’nning in the 
Cicell se. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 82 The vast and wide 
Ocean lying before Asia .. breaketh into the maine with a 
small and narrow issue. 1612 Brerewood Lang. 4* Relig. 
xiii. 131, I find the city of Arsaratha.. placed near the issue 
of the river Ar.'ixes into the Caspian sea. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 This Sea [the Caspian! is . . -without 
any issue to other Seas. 1844 Ment. Babylonian P'cess II. 
66 Neither its source nor its issue Ls known. 

f e. A sewer or sink ; a priv 3 % Obs. 

1588 Noitinghant Rec. IV. 223 A great anoylnge to the 
whole siritte for beke of an essewe. 16x6 Surfl. & JM arkh. 
Country Famte vni. 25 It is also a signe of Raine . . if the 
common Issues or Primes doe stinke more than usually. 

in. 6 . offspring, progeny; a child or children; 
a descendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
use or with reference to legal succession. '{•For- 
merly sometimes with pi. issues, (Rarely used of 
the young of beasts.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B- XVI. 239 Hym-self bih^te to me and 
to myne issue bothe Londe and lordship, c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail Iv. 397 Of that damysele Cam forth Isswe kjmg Car- 
celois bothe good and trewe. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. 
B ij a, If he had vshew forth vnto the fifth degree from him 
by right lyne of vsshew male he is a gentylman of blode. 
1504 Plumpton Corr. 193 As for such cssew as God sendeth 
them, it is noe doubt but he wyll. .provyd for them. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidatte's Comm. 101 b, The laste kynge of 
Fraunce of the heyre males of Charlemayne, was Lewj’s the 
fifie, who died without isshewe. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. IVorld 
I. (16341 92 There were founded by his (Noah's] issues many 
great Cities. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. vii. iii By 
the birth of issue, the possibility of the donor’s reversion was 
rendered more distant and precarious. 278X W. Blane Ess. 
Hunting (1788} 70 How the impression of the Dog , , could 
occasion similitude in the issue of the Bitch, and for a con- 
tinuance of years, after the Dog’s death, nobody but the 
Doctor is capable of defending. 1850 Hr. Maktineau 
Hist. Peace II. v. ix. 344 No Issue from this marriage 
survived, 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 324 Rich .'\emathia’s 
arm, great sire of a goodlier issue. 

Jig. CZ420 ? Hoccleve Piteous Compl, Soul 50, I am 
adred that charite is deed, .. Withowtfen) eyre or issue of 
hire seed. 158X J. IBca.x. H addon' sAnsw. Osor. 222 b, Issues 
and sproughts of Religioncs never planted by god. 1679 
Dryden Tr. « 5 r Cr. Prol. 19 Weak, short-liv’d issues of a 
feeble Age; Scarce living to be christened on the Stage ! 
1704- Swift Bait. Bks, hlisc. (lyrx) 222 Lust and Avarice; 
which, tho'.. Brethren or collateral Branches of Pride, are 
certainly the Issues of Want. 

t b. A race, stock, breed, brood ; also fig. Obs. 
1620 T. Gr.kkCer Div. Logike 40 Deucalion cast stones 
over his shoulders, from whence we arc sprung, an hard 
issue. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 221 Though the Cam- 
brian issue in the new' found world may seeme extinct, the 
Language, .points at our Madocs former being there. z68o 
Allen Peace Unity Pref. 70 The numerous Issue and 
Company of Atheists, Infidels, Scepticks, Papists, and 
Quakers in this Nation. 

7. Produce, proceeds; profits arising from lands 
or tenements,' amerciaments, or fines. Now only 
in legal use, 

CX330 R. Brunne C/iruH. (xSiol 19 He was first of Inglond, 
batgaf God his tike, Oflsshuc of be.stes,of londes, or of like 
\De Cyssue de ses bestes, He terre et tenement]. 1399 L angu 
Rie/u Rcdeles iv. 8 Alle k® issues of court Jmt to pe kyng 
longid. 1439 £. E. IVills (18S2) 122 All profytes and issues 
of the maners. 1537 W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
146, 5* by the year to ihcir clothing, of the issues of the said 
Hospital. 1574 tr. Littletods Tenures 27 a. Such wardeine 
in socage shai take no issues or profites of suche landes. 
X765 Act $ Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamble, All manner of issues, 
revenues, and profits of the said island. 1883 io WhartoH. 

+ b. A fine, an amerciament; an order for 
levying such. Obs. 

1467 in £’«f. C 7 / 4 ^r (1870) 378 That cuery Bailiy .. yelde 
accompics of the yssucs, fines, amcrciamcata of urciiewax, 
in thc kynges courte forfet by eny ciiczca dwcllynge w‘ya 
thc c>'t€. XS62 J. Hevwood Prov. iV Epigr. (iSS?) 205 
Thou loslst .T raarkc in Usews. criers say. 1620 J. Wilkinso.n 
Coroners 4* Shenfes ^7 Shcrifes must levy lh«r issues and 
amerciaments by tbcir extracts under thc scale of the Ex- 
chequer. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. lu. (169a) 1 . 344 
Api>car -Ahilc you will, plead what you will, submit to the 
arercy of the Court, Ivsuct shall go on still, a> if you did 
neither, till you have done somcuhat that the Court will 
not order you to do, nor is bound to take notice of when you 
have done. 170 J. Louthian Form of Proceis (ed. 2) 184 
forth, or you lose loor. In Issues. 

8 . That which proceeds from any source; the 
outcome or product of my practice or condition. 


160X Shaks. Alls iVell 11. i. 109 The dearest issue of his 
practice And of his olde experience, th'onlle darling. i6*3 
W. Sanderson Graphice 22 From an Artizan’s excelicnci^ 
proceed those exti-avagant varieties. . which are not the issuw 
of an idle brain. 1672 Cave Prim, Chr, i. v. (1673) xso ITi 
issue of the most foolish spite. 1871 Blackie Four ^Phases 
i. 52 The product of my labour and the issues of my actirity 
are mine. 

I t b. An action, a deed (in relation to the doer). 

I Obs. rare. 

x6ox Shaks. yul. C. iii. i. 294 There shall I try In my 
Oration, bow the People take The-cruell issue of these 
bloody men. ifixi — Cymh. 11, i. 51 You are a fool gramtd 
therefore your issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 

't* c. An emanation. Obs. 

1639 Fell Impr. Sca^ Proem. Bviij note, There be 
certain incorporeal and spiritual evaporations and issues 
which proceed out of the Loadstone, 
i* 9. The entrails of a butchered animal, . Obs. 
rx420 Liber Cocorum (1662) 9 Take, wasshe ko isues of 
swaunes anon, And skoure ko guttus with salt ichon. c X440 
Promp. Parv. 266/1 Issu (of) a siayne beeste, ., 
vel in plur. intralia,..extum. 

IV. 10. The outcome of an action or course of 
proceedings or the operation of something; event, 
result, consequence. Also in pi. lu the issue (f in 
issud), in the event. 

1382 Wyclif Ruth iii. 18 Abide dou3ter, to the tyme that 
we seen what yssu the thing wol ban. (rz4oo Destr, Troy 
2708 Fortune. .Ordans an yssew, euyn as hym lyst. <115^ 
Ascham Scholem. x. (Arb.) 63 E.vperience of all facions.. 
betnge, in profe, alwaise daungeroos, in isshue, seldom 
lucklie. AX572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 1 . 103 Diverse 
presonaris tackin..war send home ransome free, upoun 
promesse of thair fidelitie, which, as it was keapt, the ishew 
will witnesse. 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows in, § 47. 271 The 
issue of the combat can not be ill where the cause of the 
combatant is good, 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 6 .-til such 
Principles are . . al! one in the issue with the rankest Atheism. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1793) III. -xx. 45 The prosperity 
of the United Provinces was, in the issue, greatly augmented. 
x8S3 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. (1873) 11 , r. iii. jo 3 If 
perseverance merited a favourable issue, at least he has had 
a right to expect it. i86o Motley Hetherl. (1868I IL ix. 27 
The issue was to show whether the sarcasm u ere just or not. 

fh. The event or fortune befalling a person; 
luck in an undertaking. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf I. 360 To see to what issue The king 
befalleth at the laste. x6o6 Shaks. Atit. j- Cl. i. ii, 97 
loyniing their force ’gainst Ca^^ar, Whose better issue in 
the warre from Italy Vpon the first encounter draue them. 
*839 T, Brucis tr. Camus' Moral Relai. 309 [He] had done 
wml in the Armies, . .and had had good issue on many good 
occasions. 

+ c. The result of a discussion or examination 
of a question ; decision, conclusion. Obs. 

1390 Gower Cemf II, 206 Ate laste they accorde..her tale 
to recorde To what issue they be falle A knight shall speke 
for hem alle. 1563-87 Foxe A. Ijr M. (1684) HL ^ 4 * 
came to this issue, that Willerton should draw out of the 
Scriptures and Docters his Reasons, and Bradford would 
peruse them. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xviii, They, .said they 
would much rather venture to slay there than to be earned 
to England to be hanged : so I left it on tliat issue. 

d. The outcome or tipshot of an argument, 
evidence, etc. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. in. iii. 219, I am to pray you, not to 
straine my speech To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Tlien to Suspiiion. 1699 Bentley Phol. X 4 S Thu Issue of 
this present Section. 1898 W. M. Ramsay IVas Chnstborn 
in Bethlehem ? v. 1 ro All our positions are the most probable 
is-sue of the scanty evidence. 

V. 11. jCaw.'Tlie point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings between contending parties 
in an action, when one side affirms and the other 
denies. 

Jssiie of fact, vn issue raised by denying something ai erred 
as a fact. Issue cf law, an issue raised by a dcmurivr or 
analogous proceedings, conceding the fact alleged, but deny- 
ing tlie application of the law as claimed. General issue , an 
issue raised by simply traversing theallegationsintiiedcclara- 
lion, as in the pleas ‘not guilty’, ‘not indebted’. Special 
issue, an issue raised by denying part of the allegations. 

[1308 Yeat'-bk. j Edw. //, Easter (1678) 4 Navenczjam^ 
bone issue de plee. 1309 Ycar-bk. 3 Ediv. If, Mich, (xo;^) 
59 Si vous ^oiellctz conusire et estre a un de la renaunce 
dounez purra vosirc pice avoir issue cn ley .scil. en jugement 
le quel vous poietz avotverc faire ou ne mj'C ou dues que 
nyent severe & issint avoir issue cn fct.] s$it-iiAct 3 lien. 
VIII, c. 23 § 7 If any issue or mater in lawe rysc or growc 
upon any mater. 1559 in Strype-d/zN. (1824W. z'PP- 
viii. 428 Triall in the king’s lemporall courts of issues. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 IL 309 If any one oe 
sued for executing this Act, he way plead generall issue* 
i68x Trial S. Coltedge 4 When you have pleaded to Lsuc, 
then uemust award ilic ShcriJT to impanncl a^Jurylo tt>' 
that Issue. 1768 Bi>\ckstonb Comm. III. xxi. 314 I»^^» 
exilus, being thc end of all the pleadings^ is the fourth 
or stage of .an action, and Is citner upon matter 
matter of fact. S- HallifaX Anal. Horn. Civ.L.a.a 

(1795) 100 Pleas to the Action arc 1- Gcncnd, dcn\ani; •''t 
once the whole Declaration ; and called the Gcncrid 
2. Si-ccial, advancing some new fact, not mentioned in me 
Declaration, in bar of the Plaintiff’s demand. 

Times XCIl. 107/1 Otlicr points were rahed, and linany 
thc nuuter directed an issue to be tried. ^ ^ . . 

b. transf A point on the decision of whiclt 
sometliing depends or is made to rest; a pomt or 
matter in contention between two parties; the point 
at which a matter becomes ripe for decision. _ 
in lb put to (i’tJ//, upon, an, the) issue and simUat* 
phmiL’s: to bring to a point atlinitiing of decision. 

c 1566 7 . .Vlday tr. Boaystuau's 'fheat. IVcrtJ B iij b, flic 
battel 01 thb world Is so i>c/iUvus,'tlic yisuc so lernu-canu 



ISSUE. 
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ISSUE, 


fearfull. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. K///, v. i. 178 Now, While 'tis 
hot, lie put it to the issue. 1656 Bramhall Rcplic. vi. 279 
If he stand to this ground, there are no more controversies 
between him and me for the future but this one, what is the 
true Catholick Church, whether the Church of Rome .. or 
the Church of the whole World, Roman, Grecian, Armenian, 
Abyssene, Russian, Protestant,..! desire no fairer issue be- 
tween him and me. 1665 Glanvill De/. Vain Dogin, 20, 
I am willing to put it upon the issue, whether it be so to 
any body else but this philosopher. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa I. iv. 25, 1 saw plainly that to have denied myself 
to his visits. -was to bring forward some desperate issue be- 
tween the two. 1863 Tyndam. vi. 193 The problem 
I think i« thus narrowed to the precise issue on which its 
solution depends. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. Ixxii. 290 
Look at the Issue between England and Scotland as it stood 
at the moment. 

c, A matter or point which remains to be decided ; 
a matter the decision of which involves important 
consequences. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. v. (1852) 145 Conferring the 
power of choice, and connecting that choice with most im- 
portant issues. 1875 JowETT (cd. 2) III. 133 There 
IS a mighty issue at stake .. the good or evil of the human 
soul. 1898 Goa. 22 July 3/2 ‘We want issues’. In 
the absence of issues politics become a question of self- 
interest.. to manipulate the tariff for the benefit of trusts 
and manufacturers. 


d. A choice between alternatives, a dilemma. 

^ 1850 AI^’Cosk Piv. Govt. rrr. if. (1874) 357 Such is the issue 
in which conscience lands us— it drives us to thoughtless- 
ness, or it goads us to madness- 

12. At issue, a. \viLaii)\ see quot. 1768 . Hence 
gen. of persons or parties : In controversy ; taking 
opposite sides of a case or contrary views of a 
matter ; at variance. 

[a 1530 Sir E. Howard Let to IVohey^ in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
Ser. ni. I. 149 For all this we be att issew that I shewed 
you befor.] 1768 Blackstone Comm. (1830) III. xx. 313 
When in the course of pleading, they come to a point which 
is affirmed on one side, and denied on the other, they are 
then said to be at issue; all their debates being at last con- 
tracted into a single point, which must now be determined 
either in favour of the plaintiff or of the defendant. 1788 
Jefferson JVrit. (1859) II. 456 The authority of the crown 
on one part, and that of the parliaments on the other, are 
fairly at issue. 1790 Burke Fr. 86 They are always 
at issue with governments . . on . . a question of title. xSza 
W. Godwin in Four C, Eng. Lett. 356 Vouryiews and mine 
as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at issue, 
x8ss Prescott Philip //, n. (1857) 291 On this the king and 
the country were at issue as much as ever. 1893 Lydekker 
Horns <5- Hoofs 353 Zoologists themselves are at issue as to 
the number of species that ought to be recognised. 

b. Of a matter or question \ In dispute ; under 
discussion ; in question. Also, rarely, in issue, 

x8x7 Shelley Proposal in D. F. MacCarthy Early Life 
372 The question now at issue is, whether the majority 
desire or no a complete representation in the Legislative 
Assembly. 1840 Macaulay Air., Clive (1887) 339 The matter 
really at issue was . . whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new House of Commons. x8ss — Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 182 The point really in issue was whether the King 
should be in Irish or in British hands. ^ X87X R. Elus 
Catullus xvii. 20 As alive to the world, as if world nor wife 
were at Issue. 1885 La^u^ Rep, 29 Chanc. Div. 453 The 
question, .was not in issue in that action. 

13. To Join issue, f Formerly to join in 

issue. (Also, in transf. senses, io take issue', see 


b, c.) 

a. Law. Of the parties: To submit an issue 
(sense ii) jointly for decision; also, of one party, 
To accept the issue tendered by the opposite 
party. 

_ 1430-1 Rolls Pari. IV. 376 Any pie. .in which. .bastardie 
is or shat be aleged aycns ony personc partie to the same 
pie, and yeruppon issue joyned or to be joyned, 1540 Act 
32 K///,c.3o§ I Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, 
loynyng of issues, and other pleadynges. 1628 Coke On 
Littleton i. § 193 notct Where the issue is ioyncd of the pai t 
of the Defendant the entrie is et de hoc ponit se super 
patriam : but If it be of the part of the Plaintife, the entrie 
IS et hoc petit quod inguirainr per patriam. 167a R. Wild 
Poet, Licent. 27 Let’s joyn issue, and go fairly to’t, And to 
a Kings-Bench-Trial put the Suit. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
HI. xxi. 315 When he that denies or traverses the fact 
pleaded by his antagonist, has tendered the issue thus, ‘ and 
this he prays may he enquired of by the country ’ : — it may 
immediately be subjoined by the other party, ‘and the said 
A B doth the like ’. Which done, the issue is said to be joined, 
both parties having agreed to rest the fate of the cause 
upon the truth of the fact in question. 1774 S. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. ZaiuIiTOs) m Contestatio Litis answers 
to what, in the law of Efngland, is called Joining Issue. 
X&83 IV/tarton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 630/2 Subject to the la.st 
preceding Rule, the plaintiff by his reply may join issue 
upon the defence. 

b. transf. To accept or adopt a disputed point 
as the basis of argument in a controversy ; to pro- 
ceed to argument with a person on a particular 
point, offered or selected. 

JSSr Bp. Gardiner Explic. 145 That issue wil I ioine with 
him, which shall suffise for confutacion of this booke.^ a 1556 
Cranmer 1 wil ioyne with y’ou this issue, 

that neither scripture nor ancient author writeth in expresse 
hordes the doctrine of your faith. 1577 Hanmer/-I«c. EccL 
Hht,\. xviltil, If they pleade innocencie, let them slaie and 
mynewith\-sin ishwe,in the same matter. x66aSTiLLiNGFL. 
Orig. Sacr, ii. vii. § 6 He is no true Christi.in who dare not 
readily joyn issue with them. 1720 Waterlasd Eight 
Serm. 284 We shall be very ready to join Issue with them 
upon this very point. 1825 Macaulay Ess.^ Hilton (1887) 
19 The enemies of parliament . . rarely choose to take issue 
on the great points of the question. 

VoL. V. 


c. To take up the opposite side of a case, or 
a contrary view on a question. 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Crass (ed. 2) 84, 1 will joyn Issue 
with George Whitehead upon it, that there never were such 
Priests. 1771 Jumus Lett. xliv. 236, 1 join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm [etc.]. 1876 C. M. Davips 
Unorth, Lond. (ed. 2) 296 A point on which I should take 
decided issue with a portion of Professor Tyndall’s late 
address. 1899 J. Morris in Amer. fml. Philot. XX. 43S, 
I fee! impelled to take issue with his conclusions. 

^d. erron. To come to an agreement; to agree; 
to unite. 

a 1778 Toplady in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 2 
Every true believer will here join issue with David that It 
is God, and God alone, who builds up the temple of his 
Church. 1835 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. v. 74 Beinp con- 
vinced of the Igneous origin of trap, he joined issue with his 
former opponents, and has now become one of the most 
efficient expounders of that theory. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xix. 491 His banishment, and W'illingness to 
join issue with his old enemy to lay waste his native country. 

"VI. From Issue v , 

14. The action of sending or giving out officially 
or publicly; an emission of bills of exchange, 
notes, bonds, shares, postage-stamps, etc. Also, 
b. The set number or amount (of coins, notes, 
stamps, copies of a newspaper, etc.) issued at one 
time, or distinguished in pattern, design, colour, 
or numbers, from those issued at another time. 

Bank of issue : see Bank sb. 7 b. 

183s Penny Cycl. Ilf. 381/1 The necessity for the issue of 
notes for so small an amount as x/. arose [etc.]. Ibid. 384/z 
If more than one bank of issue were in operation in London. 
/^rV/. 386/1 To lessen. .the issues of country bankers. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation iii. ii. {1852) 438 An additional issue 
of 33,289,300/. of Exchequer Bills. 1862 Mount Brown 
Catalogue Post. Stamps (ed. 3) Pref., Take the stamps of 
Naples. The first issue was in circulation from 1857 till 
1859. 1863 Ibid. (ed. 4) Pref. 5 Early notice of any new 
issue of stamps. Ibid. 12 The word Essay comprehends 
stamps designed for issue but never circulated. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 246 The first small issue of the French assig- 
nats. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Colt. Man. vii. 83 Coins exist 
of this issue. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 27 In the issue 
. .of a leather money of representative value which would 
circulate throughout her dependencies Ckirthage seems.. to 
have anticipated the convenient invention, .of paper money. 
1885 E. B. Philatelic Handbk. xi8 With the exception 
of the most recent issue, .nothing that can be termed a set of 
stamps has been brought out. x89t Leeds Merc. 27 Apr, 4/7 
Larger powers of control should be given to the local authori- 
ties over the issue of the licenses and the hours of opening. 

VII. attrib. and Comb.^ as issue boob, day^ 
departmenty risky room \ issue-blest adj. ; issue- 
paper (see quots.) ; issue pea, a pea or other 
small globular body placed in a surgical issue (4 b) 
to keep up irritation. 

1867 Smvth Sailor's JVord-bk, '^Issue-book, that which 
contains the record of issues to the crew, and the charges 
made against them. ^ 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. in. 
Colonies 539 A certain Father .. “Ksue-blcst .. In his own 
life-time, hts own off-spring saw To wed e.ach other without 
breach of I^w. 1894 (U. S.) XXIV. 89/1 We bought 

our live stock on the next *issue-day. 1890 Daily Hews 14 
Feb. s/2 The transfer of 250,000/, cash from the “issue 
department to the banking department of the B.ank of 
England. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxvii. 56 A little 
piece of the Root [of ivy], made round like a pease, and put 
into the Orifice, keepeth it [an issue] running without Leaf 
or Plaster, if you lay upon it half a sheet of *issue-Paper, 
eight limes double- X710 T. Fuller Farm. Exteiup. 203 
Anoint an Issue-Paper with it (the liniment], lay it warm 
on the Place. 1664 Wood Life 17 Sept. lO. H. S.) II. 20 
[Spent fori ‘issue peas, \d. 1896 Allbutfs Syst. Med. I. 
477 “Issue risks [in insurance] are often affected when the 
‘heir presumptive’ wishes to raise money on his expecta- 
tions, there being no ‘heir apparent*. .Sometimes the issue 
risk to be covered is not only the birth of an heir, but his 
attaining 21. 1882 Nares Seamanship fed. 6) 96 Where is 
the *i.ssue-room? Aft. What is stowed there? The present 
issue provisions. 

Issue i‘sizO> Forms; 4-7 isshew(e, 
(4 i3u(o), 5 isahu( 0 , isscliu(e, isswe, yssew, 
yschew(o, 5-7 ysau(e, 6 issow’, (7 ialiu), 4 - 
isaue. [f. pvec. sb., or f. F. issu pa. pple. of issir ; 
see IsH z/.l] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To go or come out ; to flow out ; to come forth, 
sally out. Often with out or forth. 

13. . Coer de L. 4432 At the four© gates they isuyd oute. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 276 Whan hei of he castelle 
. . pat ere of wille fulle fre, to issue on jxim oute. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 458 Fyfiy of them >*ssewed owte, For to juste in 
werre. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxix. (W. 
dc W.I695 Resyncisefroppynge whj’checomj'chand yssew-efb 
oute by swetyng of trees, a 1533 Ld. Bfjisf.rs // uon l.xii. 2r4 
They tssuyd out of theyr shyp. 1593 SiiAKS. 3 Hen. VI, 

1. ii. 71 Let’s set our men in order. And issue forth, and bid 
them Battaile slraighL 1599 — Hen. V, iv. iv. 72, I did 
ncuer know so full a voyce issue from .so emptie a heart. 
16x3 VvRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 786 Planted by a Rivers 
side, which issued into the Souih-seo. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. iii. 34 He issued out utoh them with a great 
slaughter of the Enemy, and little loss on his side. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad in. 366 The vital spirit issued at the wound. 
1796 H. Hunter tr- St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) L p. xl, 
The other branch of the Curreut. .issues through ihepas- 
s.ige called the North-Strait. 1B60 Tv.vdall fflae. i. U. 13 
From its clefts and fissures issued a delicate blue light. 
1864 Skeat Uhland's Poems 245 Pascal Vivas.. Issues 
from Saint George’s chapeL 

t b. To go out SO as to depart from or leave. 

1484 Caxton Chivalryx.^ His palfroye yssued oute of the 


ryght waye. <11562 G. Cavendish IVolsey (1S93) 76 The 
kyng caused Jlonsieur Vademount to issue frome hyme, and 
to ride unto my lord. 

c. To come out as a branch, to start forth, 
branch out; fto stand or stick out, to protrude. 

«2533 Ld. Berners Huon xHi. 140 He had two tcih 
yssuyng out of his mouth more then a fotc longc. 1541 
R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Howe many payres 
of synewes yssue of the noddle and In summe of all >* 
brayne. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. r83 From his he.Td 
issue foure .great homes. 1638 Ibid. (ed. a) 241 By long 
canes or pipes issuing from a round vessell. 1653 R. 
Sanders /’/y's/iJg’N. 151 The forepart of his head big, the 
nostrils issuing out. 1831 R. Kno.V Cloquet's Anat. 749 
They [sacro-lateral veins] .. issue by the anterior sacral 
foramina. 

f d. To go out by way of expenditure; to be 
laid out or spent. 06s, 

1657 R. Licon Barbadqes (1673) Contenis, An Estimate 
of the expence, that will issue out yearly to keep this 
Plantation in good order. Ibid. 115 An account of Ex- 
pences issuing out yearly for Cloathing. 

e. transf. and,/^. To go or come out of a st.ite 
or condition, to emerge. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxiv. 117 The euyl csperiies. .may 
appere..to make them to yssue out of their mynde. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 430 b/i He , . that of late convalcs-shed and 
yssued out of a greuous seeknesse. X638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 48 The livelincsse of great spirits cannot 
containe it selfe within the compasse of an ordinary practice, 
but it will alwayes issue forth. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus* 
Moral Relat, 21X He had had many quarrel.^, and had 
issued out of them advantagiously. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 318 By thy power of old The various tribes, 
that rove the realms below, Issued to life. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 250 Truce to such old sad contention whence. . 
we issue in a half-escape. 

2. To proceed as offspring ; to be born, or 
descended. Now only in legal use. Cf. sense 8 . 

c 1450 Lonclich Grail Iv. 401 Of Carcelois isswede kyng 
Mangel., and Of Alangel Isswede kyng lambor. 1568 
Grafton Chron. I. 14 Among all the other that issued out 
of Noe. i6xt Bible 2 Kings xx. 18 Of thysoimes that shall 
issue from thee, which thou shall beget, shall they take 
away. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 343 The heirs of the 
body of such first, .second, third, and every son and sons 
successively, lawfully issuing. 

3. To come as proceeds or revenue ; to accrue. 
Chie fly in phr. issuing out ^(l.nnds, etc.). 

1443 Test, Ebor. (Surtees, 1855) 89 A rent charge of xxvj». 
viij't. issuand owte of my landes and tenemenles m Siitnam. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 37 § 4 Lands and tenemenles 
out of the which the layd rentes or fe fermes were Lssuyng 
and paiabJe. a 26*6 B-tco.v Max, l/ses Com, Law iii! 
(1636) 16 A fee forme rent issuing out of white acre of ten 
shillings. 1726 Avljffe Parergon 61 The.se Altaroges 
issued out of the Offerings made to the Altar. x8i8 Crui.se 
Digest (ed. 2) 1. 221 A person devised to his wife an annuity 
of 200/. a year, to be issuing out of his lands. 

4. To proceed as an outcome; to come forth as 
from a source ; to take origin, be derived, spring. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. t. ii. 8 Thus wold god e.stablLsbhe 
this world that suche thince shold ^’Ssue that myght vnder- 
stands and knowe the noblesse of his power. 2538 Starkey 
England ». i. 26 A1 gud cyuyle lawys sprjmg and yssue 
out of the law of nature. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 
243 As for the rest apcal'd, It issues from the rancour 
of a Villaine. x6ox ?KIarston Pasquil ff Kath. iv. 302 
Women whose merit issues from their worih Of inward 
graces, 1746 Jortin Chr. Retig. j, (R.l, From this Supreme 
Being, from this eternal fountain of all truth and of all 
good gifts, there issues light, which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world. 2820 R. Hall IVks. (1832) VI. 
27s Can malevolence and misery issue from the bosom of 
infinite goodne.ss? 

b. I'o proceed or arise as a result or consequence ; 
to result. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. To Rdr. r v, I will touche 
in brevitie, the benefites that issue fiom this booke. z6oo 
E. Blount ir. Conestaggio 15 hi ishaps. .issuing from their 
ill measured CounselL 1654 Bramhall Onst rind. ix. 248 
They do not oppose it, but .Tcquicsce, to avoid such dis- 
advantages as must issue thereupon. 1884 tr. Lalze's 
Metaph. 488 The extra-excitation which accompanies the 
m-ain movement issuing from the stimulus. 

5. To turn out (^in a specified way) ; to have a 
certain issue or result ; to end or result in. 

1665 J, Spencer Vulg. Propk. 91 When men .shall see 
their Prophecies or Dreams, of future contingencies.. thus 
strangely issued, they wilL.make no doubt of their near 
approacnes to the prophetick grace. 1715 De Foe Pam. 
Imtruct. 1. viii. (1841) I. i6i We h.Tve had .a hard day’s 
work, hut I hope it will issue well. 2745 Wf-.slcv ✓fwjw. 
Ch. 28 Such [doubts and fe.Tn>] as actually issued in Repent- 
ance tow.ird God. 2833 Hr. Martineau Loom 4- Lugger 
2. iii. 33 There is no .saying how quarrels might othcrwiic 
issue. 1854 Froude Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) *38 A 
philosophy which issues in such conclusions, 
b. To turn out to be. rare. 

2884 Tennyson Becket 1. iii, Snake — ay, but he that lookt 
a fangless one. Issues a venomous adder. 

6 . To *comc out’ or be sent forth officially or 
publicly; to be published or emitted. Cf. 9 . 

2640-4 Ld. Finch in Ruihw. Hist. ColL 211. *2692) 1. 23 
His Majesty, .did resolve, .to Summon a great Council of all 
the Peers- -and commanded \Vrii.s to issue out accordingly. 
1665 Sir T. Hercfbt Trav. (1677) =57 Summons i«ued hr 
the holding a Parliament of no less than the whcle Woild. 
1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 63 A minuter from trance 
wxs hourly expected when the proclamation usued. 2795 
A. Hamilton iVks.ttSZ6) VII. 86 Be.'bre money can legally 
issue from the Treasury for any purpoM:, there must U 
a law authorising an expenditure, ^1863 H. Cox Ir^iil. 
nr. viiL 721 TTie Commission is revoked, and a new C^m- 
misaioo issues. x566 Crum? Banking x. 227 The number 
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of coins Issuing from the mint each year varies consider* 
ably. 

II. Transitive senses. 

7. To give exit to ; to send forth, or allow to pass 
out ; to let out ; to emit ; to discharge. Predicated 
of the containing thing; i* formerly also of the 
means of exit, or of an operative force. 

Searcher^ .Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (i 8 B 3 ) i8 To 
save and isshevve y« wattere fro y* ^id place of John of 
Bolton. 1596 Shaks. i^Ierck. V. nt. ii. 269 Euerie word in 
it a gaping wound Issuing life blood. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions VI. 343 Marke..the seede..how it ^fixeth its 
rootes . . erecteth the stem, springs the huskes, issues the 
care. 1635 H.hkewill Apol. 495 His loathsome legs, every 
where issueing forth corrupt matter, 1799 W. Tooke View 
Russia/t Evtp. 1 . 196 A mountain near upon the strand is 
continually issuing smoke. 2862 Beveridge Hist» India 
III. vii. ii. 47 Expeditions annually issued by his orders. 
1893 Sir R. Bm-L Story 0/ Sun 31^ Agents which stored up 
beat in summer and issued it in winter. 

b, absol. To shed tears; to discharge. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. vL 34, I must perforce compound 
With mixtfull eyes, or they will issue to. 2680 Land, Gaz. 
No. 1527/4 Lost ..a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding,.. %vith .. a 
little hole on the near side of his Face, that doth some- 
times issue. 

i 8. To give birth to ; to bear (offspring), have 
issue. Obs, rare in active; frequent in pass, in 
sense : To be born, to spring ; = sense 2 . 

1447 Bokexham Seyntys (Roxb.) 145 The fyrste susIjt 

f 'ssud noht, But deyid baren. a 1533 Ln. Berners Iluon 
xxxi. 251 He w.as yssued of lygnage of Ganelon. a 158S 
SiDNEV Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 19 Between these two 
personages . . is issued forth mistress ^lopsa, a fit woman to 
participate of both their perfections. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 

I. ii. 59. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. v. i. 39 Of that 
marriage was issued the said King Edward. 26^2 Temple 
Ess.^ Orig, Gi^i'/.^Misc. (1681) 57 Heroes, that is, persons 
issued from the mixture of divine and humane race. 

9. To give or send out authoritatively or officially; 
to send forth or deal out in a formal or public 
manner ; to publish ; to emit, put into circulation 
(coins, bank notes, stamps, and the like). For- 
merly often with out or forth. 

160X in Jkloiyson Itin. ii, (1617) 206 Gave direction to 
the Commissary of the victuals, to issue Oates.. at sixe 
shillings. X65X Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxiv. 130 That Issueth 
the same (coin! out againe for publique payments. 1667-8 
Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II, 230 His Majesty an* 
swered, *He would issue forth his Proclamation'. 2758 
Herafi I. v. 73 Every trader who issues notes beyond his 
abilities to answer . . must in the end be ruined. 2769 Black* 
STONE Comm. IV. xxiv. 318 We are next.. to enquire into 
the manner of issuing process, after indictment found, to 
bring in the accused to answer iL 276^ Burke Late St. 
Nation Wks. II. 139 The writs are is.sued for electing 
members for America and the West Indies. x 8 x 3 A. 
Ranken Hist. France V, v. 402 A new coin was issued. 
x86a Mount Brown Cat, Post. Stamps (ed. 3) Pref., So 
many new foreign postage*stamps have been issued. x868 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xxiii, Within this little window, 
..a neat and brisk young woman presided to take money 
and issue tickets. X87X Morley Voltaire {1886) 230 The 
bishop of the diocese had Issued monitory proclamations. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mipion I. 3 She did not issue 
cards for a series of days. 2892 Speaker 3 Sept, 278/t The 
Government during the past twelve months has issued large 
amounts of inconvertible paper. 1897 Times 1$ J^n, 7/4 
Dr. Murray .. has just issued Part IX of Series I of the 
New Enalish Diclion.'iry. 

+ 10. To bring to an issue or settlement ; to settle 
(a dispute, etc.) ; to terminate. Chiefly American. 

1650 Rec. DedhoJrt, Mass. (1892) III. 131 Being deputed 
and Authorised to issue a case as yet vnperfect .. we settle 
and determine the bounds to be [etc.]. x 63 x No Protestant 
Plat 13 [To] intluence the next Parliament to issue differ- 
ences by an Act of Oblivion. 1698 S. SEWALLi?/a>^ isApr. 
{lZ^Z) 1 . 477 Capt. Frary and Bror. Perry desire Sergeant 
and me to is«;ue their diff'crence. X7o6 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. 
Soc.Mem. X. 120 Pray be prevailed on tobsue that business, 
or drive it 16.151 toward a period. 

b. To give a certain issue or result to ; to cause 
to end in something. Now rare. 

a 1676 R. Cromwell Let. in En^. Hist. Rev. (x8q8) XIII. 
93 God can_ isshew all for pood, and tume our feare and 
sorrowings into joy. x6m Penn Rise «$• Pro^r. Quakers 
(1834) 69 To issue those things in the wisdom and power of 
God. 18.17 Bushnell C/ir. Nurt. 11. iv. (1861) 304 The child 
IS sure r<) be issued finally in a feeling of confirmed disrespect, 
which IS the end of all good inffuence or advice. 18^ — 
Serm. Netu Life 91 VVe complete sensation itself or issue it 
in perception, by assigning reality ourselves to the distant 
object. 

c. To bring forth (as a result), rare. 
i86s Bushnell V'icar. Sacr. ui. lii. (1S6S) 3S4 When the 
mercy of sacrifice, working in and with the retributive 
causes of justice, issues a result which neither she nor they 
could issue alone. //’/./. «xS6s) 241 The specific variations 
to be Issued by the inlcracilons of mercy. 

I Icncc I'asued, I'ssuing ppl. adjs. ; I'ssuiagly 
adzf., in the course of issuing. 

x^ Shaks, Tit. A. 11. iv. 30 This losse of blood, As from 
a Conduit with their issuing Spouts. 1^93 — 3 Hen. 

U. vi. 8a And sshh the issuing Blood bivtlc the \TUainc. 
j66a J. Chasdlfk Van Helmont's OHat. 144 Whatsoever 
the immortall Soul, .doth issuingly think of, it also rcachcih 
to that vc^' thing. 1878 Huxlky Phyiie^. ^ In the path 
of the Lsuing vapour. xB39 Daily Nexvs 27 Feb. 2/2 When 
the issuing company nays no dividend on the share capital. 
1899 IVettm. Cas. 3 July 6/1 A company already pcxsesiing 
an lASucd capital at:d deLentuic stock of .£2,303,000. 

Xssueless (i /bvlus, rsi/rics), t7. (f, IbSDC sb. 
+ -LEai.4.] Without iibue. 
a. Without offspring, having no child. 


1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 45 Whan Ely issules his 
lyf dede fyne. x6os Heywooo 1 / you know not me Wks. 
1874 1 . 197 Shes next successive, should your maiesty Die 
issulesse, which heauen defend. vj^sGentl. Mag. LXI. n. 
924 Both had two sons and one daughter, and both their 
daughters issueless. 2825^ Ibid, XCV. i. 305 Babington 
Whatton had a son William, who had several children : 
William, and Babington, who died tssueless [etc.]. 1885 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley I. 20 His father . . surviving his 
eldest and issueiess son by some six years. 

b. Without result. 

x6xx Speed Hist.Gt. Bnt. ix. vliL (1623) 563 This Ambas* 
sage was not onely thus issueless, but produced also elTects 
tending to further irritation. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes De- 
/erred 15 These purposes of mischiefs are either issulesse, 
or damagefull. . 1862 S. Lucas Seculana 89 The invention 
of printing was as j’et issueless. 

c. Having no issue at stake. (See Issue sb. i r c.) 

1897 Voice (N.Y.) xi Nov. 4/5 Issueiess great parties is 

the condition that confronts us to-day in the political world. 

Issuer (i*pW|3J, rsu/iOi). [f. Issue z/.-f - eb^] 
One who issues : see the verb. 

1757 Jos. Harris Money Coins^ The Issuer of a bill . . hath 
. . to make it good in standard or lawful money. 2765 Act 
5 Geo. Ilf c. 49 Preamble^ Bank notes.. in the option of the 
issuer or granter payable at the end of six months. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. 11 . 74 Coin may.. be obtained from the 
issuers, in exchange for notes. 1853-4 Dickens Child's 
Hist. Eng. xxxvi. 364 The issuer of the Lyme proclamation 
[Monmouth]. 2880 Bon. Price in Frasers Mag. May 672 
It is obvious, .how the issuers of paper money reap a profit 
from their issues. 2882 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/1 * This is 
not a new loon the issuers tell us. 1890 Baldock in 
19//1 Cent. Nov, 832 The issue of liquor, &c., Is made by a 
sergeant called the canteen issuer, who is changed every 
montlu 

X'SSUiug*, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -IXgI.] 

1. The action of the verb Issue in various senses. 

a. in intr. senses. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey 164 By cause of this fortresse the 
yssuyng and goyng out of them of the toun was deflfended, 
1483 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 29 Evere 
mane dens his gutters againe the payment for uschuynge 
of the water. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Saillie 
avec impeUiosiii.., an issuing out, as footemen doe on their 
enemies. 2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 28b/2 
A hinderance vnto the issuinge or runninge out of the 
bloode. 

b. in trans. senses. 

264a C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 42 Another Pell, called 
Pellis Exitus^ wherein every dayes Issuing of any of the 
moneyes, .was to be entred. 2660-2 Marvell Corr. Wks, 
1872-3 II. 44 The Insurrectloa.. occasioned the issuing out of 
this Proclamation. 2831 in Picton Vpool Munie, Rec, (1886) 
II. 33a The issuing of the Election Writ has been suspended. 
1891 Lavj Rep. Weekly Notes 78/2 The bsuing of the 
possession warrant. 

+ 2. eoncr, A place or point of issue ; an outlet. 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlvii. 65 He rode forthe fro the 
sonne settyng, tyll be came to a forest In the yssuing out of 
Heynalt. Ibid. cxxviL 253 The frenchemen defended so 
well the passage at the yssuing out of the water. 1^90 
Marlowe -snd Pt. TamburL m. ii, It must have privy 
ditches, countermines, And secret issuings to defend the 
ditch. 263a Lithgow Trav, vi. 254 The Lake it^ selfe, 
never diminisheth, nor increoseth.. : neyther hath it any 
issuing forth. 27x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 198 
The ripe .. ought always to go diminishing to the very 
issuing out of the Water. 

-ist, sttjffiXy corresponding to F. -istej L. fsia, 
Gr. -lOT+y, forming agent-nouns from verbs in 
-ifcii' (see -ize), consisting of the agential suffix 
-Tr\% added to the verb-stem, as in 0 anTi(-eiy to 
dip, ffanria^TTjs dipper, L. baptista, F. baptisle 
baptist. Cognate to the suffix -lojioj, -isii. 

Examples of the Greek use are dywt'Hrr^c combatant, 
competitor, Aoyt<rT+v calculator, jroAe/ii<rT»ir warrior, aot^t* 
clever man, sophist; player on the citbara, 

Avpior^c player on the Ijtc, rvunaviorrif drummer ; 'Arri«i* 
oT^c a partisan of Athens, one who Atticizes, ‘EAArji'torjjt a 
Hellenizer, one who speaks Greek ; Aaxwi'Kmjc one who 
sides with or imitates Lacedaemon, or uses laconi.sm. A 
few words of this form were taken into Latin during or soon 
after the classical period, c. g. citharista, cymballsta, 
danlsta (usurer), grammatista, logista, lyrista, petaurista 
(rope-dancer), sophista, tympanista', the number of these 
was greatly increased by Christian writers, in the latinizing 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical terms, such as agonista, 
baptista, caieehista, collybista, euangelista, exorcista, 
Psalmista, tocista. In later use, dsta became a favourite 
form.itive of names denoting the observers of a par- 
ticular rite, the holders of special religious or philosophical 
tenets, or the adherents of particular teachers or here* 
siarchs ; hence such names as Caiharista, Origenista, 
Platduista, and in scholastic use Scotista^ Thdmista, 
nbmindlista, realista. etc. Hence the suffix (with the 
needed adaptations, F. -rV/r, Eng. and Ger. dst^ etc) has 
passed into the modem languages. In English, its use has 
received a wide extension, it being now used not merely as 
the a:pcnt-noun of verbs in dze (beside -izer), as in plagiarize, 
plagiarist, and in association with nouns ot action or 
function in ‘ism, as in altruism, altruist, but also, on the 
analo;^ of these, in a multitude of terms, having no corre- 
sponding w'ords in dze or dsm, which denominate^ the 
professed followers of some leader or school, the professional 
devotees of some principle, or the pxactisers of some art. In 
some case.s, the form in dst approaches closely to the native 
agent-noun in -er, being distinguished only by the more pro- 
fessional or systematic sense which it implies : cf. conformer, 
conformist’, copier, eopyisi’, cycler, eyclist\ pkilologer, 
phibto*isi. Many of the sbs. in -ist give rise to adjs. in 
•iSTic, -istical; but words of m^em formation arc to a 
great extent us^ adjectis'cly unchanged, as In the royalist 
P^rty, a Bona/,irtitt plot, nonconfonnist principlt^ 

The following are the chief modern English uses 
of the suffix ; 


1. Forming a simple agent-noun derived from a 

Gr- verb in -tfeiVj'and often accompanying tmEng. 
verb in -ize. Such are agonist, antagottist, baptist 
catechist, epitomist, evangelist, exorcist; apologist, 
plagiarist, ostracist, syllogist. ’ 

2. Designating a person who practises some ait 
or method, or who prosecutes, studies, or devotes 
himself to some science, art, or branch of know- 
ledge, originally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation in -la (Eng. -y), -pair) {‘ina, -m), -7 
{-e), etc., but in later examples, also by words of 
Latin or other origin. Such are archieolo^ht, 
chronologist, econo/nisf, etymologist, genealogist, 
geologist, meteorologist, mineralogist, mytholcgisi, 
philologist, physiologist, zoologist ; alchemist, 
algebr{a)ist, anatomist, botanist, chemist, meiallur' 
gist, microscopist, phlehotomist, physicist, physiog- 
notnist, theorist; academist, chirographist, mono- 
polist, rhapsodist, symmetrist; bigamist, mono- 
gamist, polygamist ; dogmatist, dramatist, epi- 
grammatist, schematist, etc. To these may be 
added (from L. sources) annalist, capitalist, 
journalist, memorialist, minefalist, moralist, 
satirist, scientist (L. scientia), etc. 

These have a possible verb 111 dze, often in use, e.g. 
anatomize, botanize, dogmatize, dramatize, economize, 
geologize, jountalize, monopolize, moralize, theorize, etc. 

3 . Designating an adherent or professor of some 
creed, doctrine, system, or art, which is usually 
denominated by a cognate dssn : e. g. altruist (a 
professor of altntism), animist, atheist. Chartist, 
deist, egoist, egotist, hedonist, monotheist, pxdo- 
baptist, polytheist, ritualist, ventriloquist, etc ; 
with a large number derived from personal names, 
as Bonapartist, Brownist, Buddhist, Calvinist, 
Darwinist, Hattemist, Scoiist, Spinozist, Thomist, 
IVycliffist, and nonce-words without limit, as 
Lamhist, Lockeist, SUiariist, Weismannist, etc. 

b. Formed on an adj'ective (usually also with a 
cognate sb. in -ism and often an adj. in -istic'), 
as devoiionatist, externalist, fatalist, formalist, 
humanist, idealist, impeidalist, loyalist, materialist, 
natu ralist, iiominalist, opportunist, pluralist, 
positivist, purist, rationalist, realist, royalist, 
socialist, univcrsalist. 

4. Formed from other sbs. (chiefly Latin) without 
accompanying words in -ize or -ism, and denoting 
one whose profession or business it is to have to do 
with the thing or subject in question, as amorist, 
artist, canonist, casuist, colourist, decretist, dentist, 
duellist. fashionist, florist, humorist jurist, linpdst, 
inedallist, novelist, numerist, oculist, opinionist, 
organist, querist; statist, iobacco{n)ist. Also from 
names of languages, Americanist, Anglist, Ger- 
manist, Hebraist, Hellenist, Latinist, Orientalist. 
Sometimes, from vbs., as conformist, computist, 
conirovertist,favourist, impavtist, separatist, spe^U' 
latist. 

b. These lead the way to modern formations from 
current words of all kinds and even from phrases : 
as balloonist, billiardist, bimetallist^ celloist cocain- 
ist, cyclist, fetishist, fooiballist ; with such nonce- 
formations as hammerist, selfist, scmifnalist, 
truthist ; great aiikist, physical forcist, red tapist, 
second adventist, etc. 

Words in -ist are treated, according to their 
importance, in their alphabetical places, or under 
the Main words on which they are formed ; the 
following are illustrations of some of those of 
more trivial or ephemeral character, nonce-words, 
and the like. 

2884 .Pa// MallG. 17 Sept, xi/i Associations of amateur 
•balloonists. 2897 Pall Malt Mag. Feb. 196 Chalmerstbc 
•’celloist and orientalist. 1897 \Vestm. Gaz. 22 Jan. S/t 
A considerable proportion of cnronic •cocainisLs have fallen 
under the dominion of the drug from a desire to stimulate 
their powers of imagination. 286a Literary Chnrchvuvi 
VIII. 207/2 If by any ch.incc the Benedicite should 
the •Consccuiivist would be cotnplctcly bewildered. ^ 10^ 
Coniemp. Rev. XII. 278 The obstructive C^km-scrvatiye tn 
art may just as naturally be a classicist as a mcdixvalisi or 
•dark-ageist. i 863 Fkeesian Nonn. Com;. (1876) II. •»I^ 
5sS This lime we for once get the *Godwinist version, 2900 
Daily Express 20 June 5/2 The gem of the collection 12 
^rcat auk's egg, ..and is regarded by *grcat auhhis as tne 
finest specimen of its .special type of nnirking in the uoriu- 
2857 Rkade Course of True Love 48 The •hammerist U. »■ 
field geologist] can jump out of his gig at any Jurn 0 
the road- 2850 tr. Moshewis Eecl. Hist. (*£^ 3 ) 

ii.li.§ 36, 390 'Hie DulchscctsofVcrschorisisand 
ists having been better known among us. 7^76 JoHn'^- 
Univ. Cycl., Ilattemisis, the folloucrs of one Pontwnu 
van Hatteni, a Dutch minister of the eighteenth century 
who was excommunicated for Spinozism. 1892 t all * 

G. 19 hl.iy 6/x Philosopher— artist— and general 
Of cynicaf view's on society. 1898 Daily News 3 Jan. 0/4 
The Prince was not disposed to reject ^ 

those •Lamaist miracles of which he heard. ,7. 

Lamb's IVks. I. p. xiv. There Imvc not been any 'l-a/ubiH*. 
on no p.irijcular shoulders did the mantle of liiiidio>)n* 
crasies descend. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literam” 



1ST. 


I-STEETCHE. 


Wks. (Bohn) II. io6'Tis quite certain, that Spenser, Burns, 
Byron, and Wordsworth will be Platonists ; and that the 
dull men will be *Lockeists. 1848 W. E. Forster 26 May 
in Wemyss Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 247 The *physicai 
forcists have gained a strength in mjjr absence which [etc.]. 
1890 J. W. Brown Ital, Campaign 1. iv. 103 The Protestant 
movement . . was prejudiced by *Plymouthists and their 
sectarian spirit. 1842 R, Ford Let. in Smiles Mem. J. 
Muiyay (1891) n. xxxvi. 491 [They] yield not in. .insolence 
to any kind of *red-tapists. 1897 IVestm, Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/t 
The colony of German ‘ *Second Adventists’, just outside 
the Jaffa Gate, has done far more than anything else to 
spoil the approach to the_ Holy City. 1898 Daily News 
10 Oct. 7/4 There were six heats, and the *semi-finalists 
were Gandin, Deltour, Ashe, and Machenry. 1889 Daily 
News 4 Oct. 5/1 The true *Stuartists .. were all for the 
propagation of the faith, according to the profession of the 
Order of the White Rose. 1897 [Vestm. Gaz. 5 Feb. lo/i 
Our Stuartist and ‘White Rose' ladies and gentlemen, 
1896 Life A. y. Gordon 315 Not that one should be a 
pessimist .. he should, above all else, be a *truthist. 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 7^3 There are [in biology] pure 
Darwinists, Wallaceists, *Weismannists, Lamarckitcs, and 
Romanesists. 

1st, quasi-j^. [The prec. suffix ~ist used generic- 
ally as a nonce-word.] A professor of some istn ; 
a holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system ; a votary of, or expert in, a particular 
science, art, or pursuit. Chiefly used in a context 
suggesting some group of words in -tV/, and often 
disparagingly or humorously. 

i8xx [see Ism]. X835 Carlyle in Froude Life in Lend. (1884) 
I. 44, 1 am neither Pagan nor Turk, nor circumcised Jew; 
but an unfortunate Christian individual resident at Chelsea, 

, . neither Pantheist nor Pot-theist, nor any Theist or 1st 
whatsoever, having a decided contempt for all such manner 
of system-builders or sect-founders. X84X — Pref. Ewer- 
son's Ess. p. X, Ists and Isms are rather growing a weari- 
ness. X875 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 253 We must not 
take every great physicist — or other ‘ ist '—for an apostle. 
X887 T. Hardy IVoodlanders I. xiv. 257 A dreamy ’ist of 
some sort, or too deeply steeped in some false kind of ’ism. 
1^7 Literature 27 Nov. 186 We are at a loss in what ‘ist ’ 
his name shall terminate. 

•flat, zW. 06 s. [A natural utterance.] An 
exclamation used to call attention, or to enjoin 
silence: cf. Hist. (In quot. 1540 as s 6 .) 

yives' Inirod. IVysd. Dvj, If it go astray, 
..calle it ageyne, as it were with a lyttel ist, x6xx Cotgr., 
Houischej.,)x\x%hXt whist, ist, not a word for your life. 

Is't (ist), archaic, poetic, colloq., or dial, 
abbreviation of is it. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. il. 245 What Is’t thou canst de- 
mand? xfiax Mabbb tr. De Rojas' Celestina xvii. (1894) 
250 Who is’t that knocks there? 1706 E. "NKMiHnd. Rediv. 
I. tv. 2 Nor is’t but Justice that each Toe Should the same 
Pennance undergo, 1798 Wordsw. Goody Blake <5- Harry 
Gill i. What is’t that ails young Harry GUI? X876 Brown- 
ing xxvi,That chord now — a groan or a grunt 

is’t ? Schumann’s self was no worse contrapuntist. 

I-stabled, ME. pa. pple. of Stable v. I-stad, 
of Stead v., to place, I-stald, i-stalled, of 
Stall v. 

fl-stand, v, Ohs, Also 2-3 iatond. [OE. 
gestandan (i. ge-, !-'>■ + slandan to stand) = Goth. 
gastandan, OS. gistandan, OHG. gistantan^ 
intr. To stand, stand firm. 

Btowulf (ZS) 2598 iESelinga beam ymbe Eestodon. 971 
Blickl, Horn, 173 Hie mon . . 10 his andweardnesse heht 
Sestandan. c 120S Lay. 15505 pat pe wal pe wes swa strong 
ne moste niht lonaes nauere istonden. 

I-atanden, i-atonden, ME. pa. pple. of Stand 
V. I-statheled, i-statSeled, of Stathel v., to 
establish. I-stefned, of Steven v., to appoint. 
I-3t6ie(n, of Sty v., to climb, mount. I-stek 0 (n, 
of Steek V.. to shut, etc. I-stekyd, of Stick v. 
I-ateled, of Steel v. I-atellified, of Stelliey v. 
I-ateaed, of Stene v., to stone. 

-ister, t -istre, suffix repr. OF. -istre, a by- 
form of dsU) -1ST, considered by French etymolo- 
gists to have arisen through false analogy with 
words like minisire. Found in OF. at an early 
date, as in evangelistre (i2-i3th c. in Godef. 
Campl.), beside evangeliste ; so clioristre, decrel- 
islre, tegistre, listre or Hire (reader), etc. From 
OF., these forms passed into English, where they 
were spelt first -hire, as in aikamystre, decrethtre, 
dwiiihire, iegistre, ihtre, queristre-, afterwards 
-hUr, as in aichimhter, chorister, paimisier, 
sop/lister. In this latter form, the -er was app. 
associated with the native sulfix -er, which appears 
as an addition in many nouns denoting office or 
occupation, derived from or through Fr., as astro- 
loger, astronomer, geographer, parishioner, pracli- 
tioner, + musicianer, etc. 

tlsthauCe. Ohs. Also isthim. [a. F. tsthme 
(Rabelais, i6th c.), ad. L. isthmus^ =IaTH5iu3. 

1609 Hou-akd Amm. xxm. vi. 228 A neckc or 

Islhm of land. i6io — Camden's Brit. Ii. no which, by 
a very narrow Isthim or nccke of land growelh to the rest 
m the Hand. 16x2 Brerewood Lang. Reltg. xai. 127 
That Uthtne between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. t04& 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vtii. 319 Some Isthmes have 
been cat through by the Sea, and others cut by the spade. 

I'stluuiad (see laiHiius). [f. as next + -ad.] 
The space of time between two celebrations of the 
Isthmian games. 
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1831 Keightley Asic. Grk. 4- It. Mythot. n. iv. 328 In the 
third Isthmiad afterwards, when the Elcans sent the 
Molionides to Cleonse to offer sacriffee, he waylaid and 
killed them. 

I'stlimiaii (see Isthmus), a. (i-3.) [f, L. isth- 
mi-usy a. Gr. itrO/a-os of or pertaining to the (or 
an) Isthmus + -AN.] 

1. Belonging to, situated upon, or forming, an 
isthmus or neck of land. 

x6^ ViLVAiN EpU. Ess. IV. i, Isthmian neck of land. x8ox 
G. S. Faber Horae Mosatcae (1818) I. 241 The isthmian 
region. x8gs N. Amer. Res\ Mar. 373 These with Belize 
would control any isthmian canal on the Atlantic side. X899 
IVestm. Gas. 4 Mar. 5/1 An investigation by *a compe- 
tent board of engineers* of all the isthmian routes is to 
be made. 

2. spec. Belonging to the Isthmus of Corinth; 
esp. in Isthmian games, one of the national festivals 
of ancient Greece, celebrated in the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary in the first and third years of each Olympiad. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 431 In the solemnitie of 
the Isthmian game^ 1807 Robinson Archsol. Crsecaxw. 
xxiv. 329 The Isthmian Games derived their name from the 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corinthian 
Isthmus .. They were instituted tn honor of Palajmon or 
Melicertes. x8i6 Byron Siege Cor. ii. And downward to 
the Isthmian plain. 

transf. x8.. in Harper's Mag. (1883) Aug. 340/1 That 
the House do adjourn over Wednesday to allow honorable 
members to be present at our Isthmian games. 

B. s 6 . An inhabitant of an isthmus (in quot., of 
the Isthmus of Corinth). 

x6ax Holland Pliny II. 547 After Pausias, there arose 
one Euphranor the Isthmian. 

I'stnmiate (-i|et : see Isthmus), ti. Entom. [f. 
as prec. + -ate 2 2.] Having an isthmus, or narrow 
part connecting two broader parts. 

1835 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Isthmiaius, applied by Kirby 
to the trunk of insects when there exists an isthmus, or 
contraction between the prothorax and the elytra, as in the 
Passalus: isthmiate. 

I’Stllinic (see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr. 

{. I’adpds Isthmus: see -ic.] = Isthmian a. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. iv. xxxiii. 156 To 
those y* wbn the prise at y* Istmick games. x8^ tr. 
Reville's Native Relig. Mexico 4* Peru (Hibb. Lect.) 18 
Civilization was afBHated to that of the isthmlc region. 
Isfclimitis(-3i'tis: see Isthmus). [ medical 
L., f. IsTHU-us -t- -itis.] Inflammation of the 
isthmus of the fauces. 

x8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1887 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
1‘Stlxmoid (see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr, 
like an isthmus : see -oiD.] Resembling an isthmus. 

i8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Isth» 
moid, resembling the isthmus of the fauces. 

Istluuus (i*sj>m^s, rstmos, i*sm5s). Pi. isth- 
muses (-^sez), rarely isthmi (-ai). Forms ; 6-7 
isthmos, istmus, 7 istmos, isthmus, [a. L. 
isthmus, a, Gr. h 9 fx 6 s neck, narrow passage, a neck 
of land between two seas, spec, the Isthmus of 
Corinth connecting the Peloponnesus with northern 
Greece.] 

1. Gcog. A narrow portion of land, enclosed on 
each side by water, and connecting two larger 
bodies of land ; a neck of land. 

1555 Eden Decides To Rdr. (Arb.) 59 Certeyne places 
cauled Isthmi (beinge narrowe portions of lande so diuid- 
ynge twoo sees, that there is no passage from the one to 
the other). xS79’?o North Plutarch (1676) 741 A generall 
assembly . . kept in the straight of Peloponnesus, called 
Isthmos. XS9X G. Fletcher Russe Commw. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 7 By this riuer.,you may passe.. by water, drawing 
your boate . . ouer a Hltlc Isthmus or narrow slippe of lande, 
a fewe versts ouerthwart. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. 
iii. 617 America is. .divided by that Isthmus, or necke and 
narrow passage of Land at Darien, into two parts. rx643 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. lx. 90 Som do hold that this Island 
was tied to France. .by an Istmos or neck of land ’twixt 
Dover and Bullcn. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 
319 Divers Princes have attempted tocut the Isthmus or tract 
of land which parteth the Arabian, and Mediterranean Sea. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative xsoTbey espyed a Company 
of Indians making towards the said Istmus. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 84 The beasts of cold climes passed over 
the northern isthmusses, which probably connected Europe, 
America, and Asia. 1850 tr. Goethes Convers. w. Ecker- 
mann 21 Feb. 1827,^ Lastly, 1 [Goethe] should wish to see 
England In possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 159 note. It [Patmos] 
consists of three masses of rock united by narrow Isthmuses. 

transf, 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1858J 96 A solitary 
cell hewn in an isolated cliffy and Joined co this platform hy | 
a narrow isthmus of rock. 


b. fg. 

x6oi Daniel Ep., To Sir T. Egerton i. Set thee in th’ 
aidfulsl roome of dignitie, As th' Isthmus these two Oceans 
to diuide (Df Rigor and confus’d Vncertainiie. 1663 Cowley 
Pindar. Odes. Life i. Vain weak-built Isthmus, which dost 
proudly risft Up betwixt two Eternities. 1735 Yousc Cr«- 
taur iii. Wks. 1757 IV, 176 He lies a sad deserted, outcast 
on a narrow istnmus betw’ccn time and eternity, a 1864 
J. D. Burns Mem. 4- Rem. (1879) 416 They stood on a 
narrow isthmus between tw’o great periods of their history. 


2. Anat., Zool., and Bot. A narrow part or organ 
connecting two larger parts; ^J7>.the narrow passage 
connecting the cavity of the mouth with that of the 
pharynx (more fully isthmus of the fauces or throat'). 

[c X400 Lm francs Cirurg. 2x7 Bi ^ place ^ mannes 
mete golh doun, or bi he or. .bitwixe ]>e .ij. placis In 

a place hat Is clepid ismoxx.] 


X706 Phillips, Isthmus,, .\n Anatomy it Is taken by some 
for that part which is between the Mouth and the Gullet ; 
also the Ridge that separates the Nostrils. X851 E. Wilson 
Anat. Fade M. 571 The space included between the soft 
palate and the root of the longue is the isthmus of the 
fauces. . . It is the opening between the mouth and pharynx. 
X859 Semple Diphtheria 12 A sponge soaked in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was applied to the isthmus of the throat. 
X877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 533 These two lobes 
are united behind by a thick isthmus. 1880 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat 4- Nose I. 501 Over the second, third, and 
fourth rings (of the trachea) we see the isthmus of the 
thyroid gland. x 83 o Gunther Fishes 39 The space on the 
chesty between the two rami of the lower jaw and between 
the^gill^penings is called the isthmus. 

-istic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 

; to F. -istique, L. -isitcus, Gr. •igtihvs, viz. the 
suffix -iK-os, -IC, added to sbs. in -ist; e.g. 

Go<piaTtt:’ 6 s of, pertaining to, or like a sophist, 
sophistic; but also used where there is a vb. in 
(-ize), or sb. in -i<r/xor (-I3M), and no sb. in 
-iGT^QS, as in characteristic. Not 

frequent in Gr. ; but more numerous in med.L. and 
mod. langs. ; and, in Eng,, supplying a derivative 
adj. to many sbs. in -zV/: e.g. altruistic, antagon- 
istic, atheistic, Calviuistic, deistic, egotistic, evan- 
gelistic, Hellenistic, idealistic, realistic, socialistic, 
etc. In many cases the adj. serves also to express 
the quality of the sb. in -istn, e.g. atheistic, of or 
pertaining to an atheist, or to atheism ; hence it 
may be found in cases where a sb. in -ism, but 
none in -ist, is in use. It is rarely found with the 
sbs. in -1ST in groups 2, 4, 4 b, or with those 
formed from proper names in 3. 

Words in -istic are e.-sentially adj., but like 
other adjs. in -ic, they are sometimes used as sbs. 
Like other adjs. in -ic also, they sometimes have 
a secondary form in -istical, e.g. casuistical, 
deistical, egotistical, sophistical, etc., and on this 
type their adverbs are formed in -istically, as 
Calvinistically, characteristically, Hellenistically, 
sophistically. Some words in -istic originate verbs 
in -isticate, e.g. sophisticate,. 

I-stien, i-stihen, hlE. pa, pple. of Sty v., to 
mount. I-stildt, i-styked, of Stick v, 
t I-sti'll, v% 06 s. [OE. ^esti/lan, 
stil/an to Still ; = OS. gistilhan, OHG, gastiUani\ 
trans. To restrain, stay, still, calm. 

1:900 tr. Bseda's Hist. in. xili.[xv.] (2690) 200 Se Codes 
wer . . bone storm . . scstilde. a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 24x6 
(Gr.) Hsefde .. metod .. re^n ^^estilled. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 
229 He jestilde windcs mid his hesne. 0x315 Shoreham 
233 That unecom. .Thou hast ytamed and istyld. 
t I-sti’nlr, V. 06 s. [OE. gesiincan, f. ge-, I- 1 
-i- siincan to Stink ; = OHG, gestincan, AIHG, 
gestwchen.’] trans. To smell, ^ perceive by smell. 

c looo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxxiv. X7 Hi. .nose habbad, nawiht 
Sestin'ead. a laa;^ Ancr. R, 84 He heleS it & wrih3 so 
be hit nout ne istincke'd. 

Xstle (i'stlz, improp. i'st’l). Also ixtlo, ixtli. 
[Commercial corruption of theMexican name ixtlii\ 

A valuable fibre obtained (in Mexico and Central 
America) from Bromelia sylvesiris and species of 
Agave, as A. Ixtli, and used for cordage, nets, 
carpets, etc. Also aitrib., as istle fibre, piant\ 
istle-grass, a name for Bromelia sylvestris. 

2883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Dec. 61/1 Ixtli obtained from 
the henequen species of maguey is at present exported to 
London and New York as body material for carpets. 2884 
Harper's Mag. Oct, 750/2 Baled in the coarse sacking of 
the ixtle plant. 2894 Cl. S. Customs Tariff % 268 in Times 
ij Aug. 9/2 Cables, cordage, and twine .. comjwsed in 
whole or in part of N ew Zealand hemp, isile or Tampico fibre. 
I-stoken, ME. pa. pple. of Stekk v., I-stolen, of 
Steal v. I-stonde, of Stand v, I-stongen, of 
Stingu. I-stopped, of Stops/. I-stored, of Store 
V. I-atraht, etc., of Stretch v. I-stranglcd, 
of Strangle v, I-strawed, of Strew v. 

-istre: see - ister. 

I-streigt, i-streiht, ME, pa, pple. of Stretch 
V. X-streined, of Strain v. I-strenget, of 
Streng V. I-strengped, of Strength v. 

+ I-str80ll* 06 s. {pE.gestredn- OS. gjstriuni, 
OHG. gastriuni. Cf. Strain.] 

1. Gain, acquisition ; wealth. 

C893 K. /Elfreo Oros. v. xiiu § i pxt he axfier him to 
eallum his Sesireonum fcngc. c 1000 Alfric Gloss, in Wr.. 
Wuicker 190/3 Quxstus uel lucrum, sestrcoii. c 1273 Lamb. 
Horn. 19 03er monnes istreon. c 1205 Lav. 18609 pa; castles 
adele weore of bis eoldrenc istreon. a 2250 Prav. FElfred 
285 in O. E. Misc. 124 Ayfate nys non ildre istreon. 

2. Begetting, procreation. [OE. strioni]^ 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 133 Nis na stude to btreone blcuraelic, 
butan 5a pc btreonieo ^on bbpused rihtliche to gedcre. 
b. Offspring, progeny. [OE. strion.j 
c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 233 He spec wi5 5cne halie Lion 
abraham of his btreone. c 1205 Lav. 22597 Hcore modcr 11 
kinges btreon. cizjS A'/ Pams Hell 241 la O.h. Mtsc. 

X51 Hco. .furduden neore biicon. 

X-atreoned, ME. pa, pple. of Stbeone v, to get 
t I-stretche, v. Obs. In 3 i-atreccho. [OE. 
iestreec{e)an to lay flat, spread, stretch, i.ge-, 1-1 + 
strecc(e)an to Stretch.] trans. To stretch, spread. 
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ciooa Stix. Lcechd. III. =o 3 Bet him scstreht & wel 
Sestrcht sesibS beorhtnysse jetacnaS. ciaos Lav. 26778 
Bcof.. braid hine of his stedc & to eorSc hine istraUte. 

I-strewed, ME. pa. pple. of Strew v. I- 
strsynd, of Strain v. I-stnpt, of Strip v. I- 
strived, of Strive v. I-stronged, of Strong v. 
to strengthen. ^ j. a j 

I. stuffed, ME. pa. pple. of Stopp v. I-stufled, 
ofSTiPLEit. I-atunge(n, of Sting ». I-stured, 
i-styrryd, of Stir v. 

I-sublymate, early form of Sorlisiate ppl. tr. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartliolomnv s (E. E. T. S.) X 7 This 
holy chirchc..frowndyd and endcwid with henenly Answer, 
I-sublymate with many priuylegies of notable men. 

I-suffred, ME. pa. pple. of Sdffer v. I- 
sumned, of Sojision v. 

t I-SU-nde, obs. [OE. type *gesttKd= OHG. 
gisuitie, MHG. gesundc\ £ I-sodnd a.] Sound- 
ness, wholeness, safety. 

c 1205 Lay. 39S3 A 1 mid kunde come to hisse londe. Ihid. 
S603 Mime hine mid isunde. c 1275 Orison our Lord 48 in 
O.E. Miso. 140 Of seorewe and sunne wite vs myd isunde. 
So f l-sn-ndfnla.,quite sound or well, prosperous, 
happy : t I-simdien v. irons., to heal, save ; 1 1- 
sn ndnnff, healing, salvation. 

c 1000 tElfkic Saints* Lives xxvi. 103 His switSre hand is 
aesundful o 5 bis- c 1000 Ags. Fs. (Spelm.) Ixvii. 21 tBosw.) 
Gesundiull sibfmt do us. CI17S Lamb. Horn. nS penne 
bid his riche isundful on Hue. Ibid. 97 pet he walde 
monna cun on pisse deie isundian. ibid. 99 Men under- 
fengen god purh pes haljan gastes isundunge. 

I-sundred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder s). I- 
sunejed, -et, i-stmehed, i-aunged, of Sin v. 
I-aunge(n, of Sing v. I-aunlten, of Sink v. 
I-suore(ii, of Swear v. I-auatained, of Sca- 
TAIN V. I-suteled, of Sgtel v. to manifest. 
I-aweled, of Sweal v. I-awelowed, of Swal- 
low V. I-swenolied, of Swench v. to afflict. 
I-Bweued, of Sweve v. 

+ l-swi'ke, V. Obs. [OE. lesviUan, f. gd-, I-l 
+ swlean to cease: = 0 S. giswtean.'] a. inir. To 
fail, cease. (In OE. with gen. or dat.) b. irons. 
To cease from (an action, etc.). 

CS93 K. rEcFRED Oros. HI. i. § 6 Hie tltcs l^efeohtes 
Seswicen. Ibid. v. x. § a pmt hie wolden Roi^num 
aeswican. cxo<m 0 . E. Chron. an. 994 (MS. Cl Hi pxre 
neresunge jeswicon. axxoo ibid, an. 1001 (MS. E.l^Hi 
nxfre heora yfeles ^eswicon. a 1175 Coti. Horn. 227 _Hi pa 
iswicon hare timbringe. exvj^ Lamb. Horn, is ^if heo 
nulIuS nefre iswilten. Ibid. lox He biS pes deodes bem 
buten he hit iswike. <2 X250 Ouil ^ Night. 927 , 1 bidde horn 
pat heo iswilte. 

t l-3wi’noli, i-swink. Obs. [OE. siswinc, 
f. ip-, lA + nviman to toil: see Swink.J Toil, 
labour, 

a 1000 Cxdmotls Gen. 317 (Gr.l Sum heard geswlnc habban 
sceoldon. c xooo i^LFRic Gram, xx. (Z.) Labor, ^eswinc 
a XX7S Coti. Horn. 235 Adam wes wnxende on J>escs life 
mid ^cswince. cxijs Lamb. Horn. 129 Her heo leueden.. 
on pine and on unimete xswinche. a xaoo Moral Ode 36 
in Lamb. Ham., Monies monnes sare iswinc babbeS ofc 
unholde. Ibid. 316 Wc..legge 3 al urc iswinch on J?ingc 
un-stcde'faste. 

I-swolle(n, ME, pa, pple. of Swell v. I- 
swolwed, of Swallow v. I-swonge(n, 
-swounge, -3wunge(B, of Swing v. I- 
awonke(n, i-swunke^n, of Swink v, to toil. 
I-swowe(n, i-swojen, of Swough v. to swoon, 
lay, Isykle, obs. forms of Icy, Icicle. 

Isyi(le, variant of Isel Obs., spark, ember, 
I-synned, ME. pa. pple. of Sin v. 

It (it),/n?«. [The neuter nom. and acc. of the 
(orijj. demonstr.) stem /»*-, the nom. inasc. of which 
is He, q.v. OE. hit was identical in form and sense 
with OFris. hit {/let), OLFrankish hit, MDu, het 
{hit), Du. het, and in form identical with Goth. 
hita, which remained a demonstr., ‘this*. The 
pronoun was in Goth, ita, corresp. to OLG. (OS., 
OMFr.-mk.) it, MEG. it {ei), LG. et, OHG. r; 
{ez)t MUG. ez, Gcr. es, from the parallel stem 
OE. hit was nominative and accusative; the dative 
and genitive were him, his, identical with the same 
cases of the During the ME. period, 

hit lost its initial h, first when unemphatic, and 
at length in all positions, in Standard Eng. ; dia- 
Icctally, the/x was preserved to a much later period, 
csp. in the north ; and in Sc. hit is still the 
emphatic, and it (V, tlie unemphatic form. 
Dialccially or colIoqiu.aUy, and to some extent in the 
literary language (though less now than formerly), 
it is further reduced in certain positions to V (c. g. 
V is, '/ tvas, V ivere, rr V, zvas't, do V, to V, in V, on */), 
which in some dialects becomes, csp. after a long 
vowel, *d. While in the masc. the ori^nal acc. hine 
was supplanted by the dative him, in the neuter, 
on the contrary, the dative him gradually yielded 
to the acc. form hit. it. This was not yet complete 
in lijc beginning of the 17th c. In Uic ifitli c. the 
tendency arose to restrict the genitive his to the 
masculine gender, or rather to the male sex. For 


the neuter was substituted the periphrasis thereof 
or of it (mod. dial, dt, dd), also the uninflected 
nom.-acc. form it (used in n. w. dial, from 14th c., 
and still common in Lancash. and parts of Yorksh.), 
and finally c 1600 a new factitious genitive (posses- 
sive) ids. Its. The plural neuter has always been 
in Eng. the same as the pi. masc. The historical 
inflection is therefore as lollows : 

Goth. OE. ME. i6th c. mod.E. dial. 
N.A. hita hit hit, it (hit) it it, *t (h)it, 't, 'd. 

D. himma him him ^ him, it it, ’t „ „ ,, 

G. *his his his (hit) his, thereof, it Us (h)Us, it. 

The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the noniinative and accusative hit, it, and to the use of the 
same form as dative and genitive;^ for the inflexional Him, 
His, and Its, see the separate articles in their alphabetical 
places.) 

A. Forms, a. 1-6 {dial. -9) hit, 1-6 hyt, (3 
hitt, 5 hitte). 

878 O. E. Citron., Hit s^dxldon sum, ond sum Ceolw'ulfe 
saldon. czooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 27 Habba 3 geleafan 
ic hyt eom. 1070 O. E. Chron., He hit forsoc, a 2225 
Aticr. R. 88 Vuel me sei 3 ^laet hit is; and jet hit is 
wurse. a 1300 Cursor M. 2961 (Cott.) Til a centre cades 
he flitt, Abimalech was lauerd of hilt \Fair/., Tritt. 
hit; GStt. itt]. *303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1996 
God wulde kyt were now so here. 13.. Cursor M. 14463 
(Fairf.) Jet walde h^i nojt traw on hitte. CX380 Wvclif 
Set. JVks. 111.426 NouJ>er wolde 1 graunte hit, ne doute 
hit, ne denye hit. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 447 Do hit in a pot, and let hitte sethe. c X450 Myrc 
74 Be hyt husbande, be hyt wyue. 1524 Pace Let, to 
Hen. VIII in Stryp® Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 20 Pleasith 
hyt your highnes. Ibid. 21 Hyt were able.. to discomfit 
the Turque. 1525 Tindale N. T. Prol., Howe that hit is 
good.,, and that god is rightew^ whych made it, 1555 
Eden Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth..a cubet aboue the 
bankes. 1586-7 Q. Eliz. in Four C. En^. Lett. 30 To 
truste my life in anothers hand and send hit out of my 
owne. Ibid., flight fortune say hit. Mod. Se., Whulk'il 
be hie ? 

P- 3- it. (.3 -et, 3-4 itt, 4-5 itte), 5-6 yt. 

^ c X200 Ormin Ded. 27 Unne birrh babe bannkenn Crist t>att 
itt iss brohht till ende. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 500 03 er 
fowerli ..Dais and nijtes stodet (the water! so. Ibid. X4X1 
Quan god haueS it so bi*sen Alse he sendet. als it sal ben. 
^*375 Cursor M. 9960 (Laud) God hym-self devysid yt. 
c X400 Rom. Rose 2522 Feyne thee other cause than itte. 
CX450 Loncuck Grail Ivi. 72 It Nys non nede. exsoo 
Two Dandies Hen, VII m Furniv, Ballads fr. MSS. I. 
456 He that bad yt in bts hart. 2500 — [see '^.passim'\. 

7. 2-3 -t, < 5 - ’t. 

CX200 Ormin 2343 Acc to Drihhtin jhot haffde send. 
Ibid. 2858 Jhot unnderrstod^ & wisste. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 

Nov ist a water of loSlic ble Men calli6 it 9 e dede se. 
Ibid, 3472 Ne ist nojt moyses, amrame sune. 2598 R. Hay* 
DOCKS tr. Lomazeo ii. 47 T’is onely thou that can’st dis^arme 
thishande. 26o5SHAKs.ilAic^.i.vii. zlfit were done, when 'tis 
done,then'twerwelI,Itweredonequickiy. 1606 — Ant, fyCl. 
It. ii. 179 You staid well by 't in Egypt. 26x0 — Temp. i. ii. 
6x What fowleplay had we, that we came from thence? Or 
bl«sed was’t we did? Ibid. 87 The luy which had hid my 
princely Trunck, And suckt my verdure out on’t. Ibid. ii. 

I. 176 ’Twas you we laugh'd at. Ibid, iii. i. 19 'Twill weepe 
for hauing wearied you. 1622 — IVint. T. v. iii. 73 Let 't 
alone, 26x0-1842 fsee In’t). x6xo-x 875 [see Is’t). 1674 
Brevint Saul at Eudor 158 Tis she that lakes care of us 
when we decay. X684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 67 'Tis a Good 
Boy,said his Master. 2741 Richardson Pamela I. pbTwill 
be rather too good for me. 2808 Scott Mann, V. xii, 
And the bride*maidcns whispered, *'Twere belter by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar’. 
2844 Mrs. Browning Lady CeraUiine's Courtship xxxvi, 
'T is a picture for remembrance. 

(Beside V is there is also the contraction it 's, which is 
now the common colloquial form.) 

2625 Skynner in UsshePs Lett. (1686) 367 It’s likely my 
Lord Keeper would remember me the sooner. 1627 W. 
SciATER Exp. 2 TVr^Jx. (1629) 283 They say its made for fees. 
2651 Cui.PEppER Astrol. Judgem. Dis. Epist., Speculation 
brings only pleasure to a mans self; its practice which 
benefits others. 2677 Yarrantoh Eng. Improv. 69 It's 
impossible but upon the breaking out of Fire the greatest 
part of the Cities w-ould be destroyed. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 65 Its true the Scripture 5ailh [etc.]. 1789 
Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, v, its tauld he was a 
sodgerbred, 2859 Geo. Euot^^. Bede ii, * It’s a pretty spot, 
whoever may own it*, said the traveller. Mod. It’s a 
fine day. Mod. Sc. * Where’s the ball, boy?' Cadie, 

‘ Thair it 's.' 

5 . Se, 5-6 -d, 6- 'd, 

CX470 Henry Wallace iv. 482 To t.ak him in thai maid 
thaim redy ford (=:for it). <1x500 Rate Thexvis of Cud 
women aox Qubilk war nocht forssb^i wald nochtdud[=do 
it] And jit it cumm>*s thaim al for gud. 2535 Ly.ndesay 
Satyre 2095 Gude, halie pcopill, 1 stand for’d. 2560 
Holland Crt. Venus 1. 222 Of uiggest bind as he thocht 
best to hatd [=hac Uh 1597 Montgomerie Ckenrie^ 4 
Slae 2022, 1 marveld mekilf ond. Ibid. 2064 Affection 
dois afiermd. Mod. Sc. If you say’d I’ll bcHcve’d, 
for ye wadna tell'd if ye didna kcn*d to be true. 

IB. Senses and constructions. 

I. As nominative. 

1 , As the proper neuter pronoun of the third person 
sing. Used orig. instead of any neuter sb. ; now only 
of things without life, and of .'inimals when sex is 
not particularized ; hcocc usually of all the lower 
animals, and sometimes of infants. 

e 1000 A ^s. Gosp. Luke vi. 48 Hyt ne mihle bjct bus asty. 
rian, hit wms ofer h^nestan ^etr^*mcd.cxooo Avlfric Horn, 
IL :66 EtaS hisne hlaf, hit t$ min iichama. azz^aOwlff 
Sight. Tja An hors is strengur than a mon, Ac for hit non 
i^vit ne kon. Hit berth on nigge grete semes. ^“2300 
Ilarroiv, Hett Wliosc buyth any ihyng Hit yt hys am 


hys ofspryng. c 13x5 Shoreham 9 Water is kendelich* chelj 
Tb^ hit be warmd of fere. C2330 R. Brunne 
(1810) 7 pe folk kat is kerin, it is of diuers kynd. 1477 
Earl Rivers (C^xton) Dictes Aijb, Whyche book. .2^1 
vndersiande it was translated out of latyn in to fren!:he. ifin 

Biblb Luke xi. 14 And he was casting out a dcuil, and It R-as 

dumbe. 2625 Cockeram in. G vj b, Hiena, a subtill bca5i 
..counterfeiting the voyce of a man; in the night it rIU 
call shepherds out of their houses, and kill them. Ihid. 
K vj, Being burnt, it [Ebone] yeelds a sweet smell. 2-66 
Pennant Zoal. (1768) II. 342 It [the heron) perches iid 
builds in trees. 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 394 The Raven .. 
in its general habits it is not unlike the Eagle ; for it resorts 
to the Inaccessible ledges of rocks, tall trees, &c., to con- 
struct its nest. Ibid. § 647 This species [of beetle] is 
remarkable for the pertinacity with which it feigns death 
when alarmed. 1879 Bals Higher Eng. Gram. 27 It is a 
hearty child. Mod. The house was humble ; but it ros 
our own home. It is a promise, and it must be kept. 

b. Used in childish language, and hence con- 
temptuously or humorously, of a person. 

£■1300 Beket 1003 ^V^l witelh hit is a wrecche. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 337 See where it comes. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 91 Slip but from any Profession some little 
while, and say it hath travelled, and it may passe for an 
able Physitian. 


c. It may refer, not to any thing or person men- 
tioned, but to a matter expressed or implied in a 
statement, or occupying the attention of the speaker. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 1 . 6 Nis hit nan wundor ]>eah ])u sy 
god and ic yfel. ^2275 Lamb. Horn. 69 We ne majen 
pe f[e]ond from us driue .. bute hit^ beo jjurh godes 5ifte. 
a 2325 yuliatia 7 Ha wes him sone ihondsald, hit hire 
unwil were. 2307-27 ilaximon in Rel. Ant, 1 . 125 Amen, 
par charite! Ant so mote hit be I CX420 Avoxu. Arlk. 
xxxiii, I conne nolle say the ther-tille Hit is atte the quene 
wille. c 2460 Toxvneley biyst. v. 41 Isaac, it were my dcih, 
If lacob weddeth in kynd of Heihe. 2526 Tindale Mark 
viii. 36 What shal it profet a man yf he shulde wyn all the 
worlde, and loose his awne soule? x6o6 Shaks. Anl.fi- 
Cl. 1. iii. 87 Sir, you and I muse part, but that's not it. 
Mod. Of course I must go, but it is a great nuisance. He 
has come out at the top of the list ; is it not splendid ? 

2 . As nominative of the verb to be, it refers to 
the subject of thought, attention, or inquiry, 
whether impersonal or personal, in a sentence asking 
or stating what or who this is; as JVhat is it I 
Who was it ? It is a diamond, a rare fern, a wild 
boar; It is I, It was John. Often with a relative 
clause implied when not actually expressed, as 
Who is it (that knocks)? What is it (that is 
wanted) ? What ivas it (that excited your atten- 
tion, that did this, etc.) ? It was the kin^ (who 
appeared, who so acted, etc.). So Fr. ce, Ger, es. 

Formerly the verb agreed (as in German) with the following 
sb. or pron., thus It am / (=It is I)^ it are >’^,(=it h you), 
it were two dragons. When a relative clause is .appended, 
the relative being the subject, its verbstill agrees in number 
and person with the pronoun ; It is I who am to blame', 
It was they who were wrong, not xve, 
cxoQo Ags. Gosp. Matt. XIV. 26 Hi..c\yxdon jjusiSoplice 
hyt ys scinlac. Da sprac se haelend . . ic hyt coni, a 1225 
Juliana 39 Ich hit am l^e deouel belial. c 2290 Beket 1209 
m S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 141 ‘Sire’, quad he oslc, ‘l>ov it art . 
c 2305 St. Christopher 41 in E. E. P. (2862) 60 Beau frerc, 
qua)? )>is oper, ic hit am. 2377 Langu P. PI, B. xv. 321 
If any peple perfourme hat texte it ar his pore frercs. 
c i2,BoStr Fertimb. 3x83 Hit ne buh* .noncVauascrSjh^t biiP 
her on he tour, e 2384 Chaucer H, Fame 1323 Thoo alte last 
aspyed y That pur.'ievantes and herauldes . . Hyt wtren alle. 
c 1386 — Shipmaits T. 214 Peter, it am I, Quod she. 24®* 
Pol,^ Poems (Rolls) II. 57 It ar je that stonden biforc, in 
Anticristis vauwarde. 24x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) n. J<lv. 
^*859) SI What is hit thenne that thou beryst soo trussed 
in thy fardel? CX450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 293 It is 
I that am here in jour syth. e 1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 372 
Wene ye that I it am? 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, iv. 1. 117 
It is thee 1 feare. 2622 Bible Mark vi. 50 It is I, be not 
afraid. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 332 is 
it the secret instinct of decaying nature ? 

f b. It was formerly used where there is now 
substituted, (Cf. Gcr. es ist, es sind.) 

<22300 Cursor M. 22169 kan neuen 

.. pat he ne sal do h^un lobe soght. C1330 R. Bbunn'C 
Chron. Pref. 80 Many it ere bat strange IngHs In ryme 
wate neucr what it is. 23.. Caw. Gr. Knt. 2S0 Hit arn 
abouie on his bench bot berdlez chyldcr. C2380 Wscur 
Wks. III. 345 It is no nede to argue here for to disprove 
his foH. C143S Torr, Portugal 1494 It were two dragons 
stiff" and strong, Uppon theyre lay they sat and song, 
Beside a depe Welle. 2577 tr. Bullinger's Decades Introo., 
It was sometime when he was not. 2577-87 Holinshei) 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 256 It was no need to bid them pacx 
aw.Ty. 2590 Marlowe Edw. II, 11. ii, Coubin, it no 
dealing with him now, <i 2617 Bavnr On Ci’A’W. 211 
[They] are so proud, so censorious, that it is no living wiiu 
them. 

c. In archaic ballad style, the introductory it 
{it was, it is) is sometimes there (as in rood. 
Ger. es war, es ist) ; but in other cases, it ap|>cars 
to mean ‘the subject of my song* or ^ talc*. 

la 1603 Beggar's Dau, Bednall Gr. 1. 2 in Percy A* 

(1883) I. 361 ht WON a blind beggar, had long lost ki* WS"!' 
He had a fairc daughter of bcwiy most bright. X798 V 
RIDGE Ane. Mar. x It is an ancient mariner, And l»cslopp<^ 
one of three. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xi, 

English Ladye bright ..And .she would .V. 

knight. 1832 Tennyson Mil/ePs Dasn'hter 269 B i-* * 
niiUcr’s daughter, And she U grown so dear. ■ . . 

*r d. It also occurs where he, she, or that woulu 
now be preferred. Cf. F. e'est, Ger. es ist, ^ 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iii. iii. 28 It is the most 
tr.iblc curre 'Fhat eucr kept with men. 2605 — Maco. M'- 
58 It b a pecrclesse Kinsman. 2684 (see A* 7.] 



IT. 

3. As the subject of an impersonal verb or im- 
personal statement, expressing action or a condition 
of things simply, without reference to any agent, 
a. In statements of weather, as it rains, it blows 
hard, it is cold. 

c888 K. ./Elfred Boeih. xxi, On sumera hit bi 3 wearm 
and on wintra ceald. C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, ii. x. [xiiL] 
(1890) 134 Swa .. hit rine and sniwe and styrme ute. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosfi. filatt. vii. 27 pa rinde hit. c 1205 Lay. 
3895^ bre dzB^es hit rinde blod. a 1300 Frapn. Pop. Sc. 
(Wrigni)223 Horfro.st cometh whan hit is cold. C1300 St. 
Brandan tZ'i Hit bigan to haweli faste. cx3oS St. Edm, 
Con/. 356 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 So durk hit was ek perto, 
pat vnepe me mijte iseo. 13.. Seuyn Sa£^. (.W.) 2271 Sche 
saith hit hath ben thonder. ^1435 Seven Sag, (P.) 2213 
Hyt raynyd and lygnyd and thonryd fast. 1526 Tindale 
John xii. 29 Then sayde the people that stode by and 
herde : it thoundreth [i6ix said that it thundered]. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe i. i, By this time it blew a terrible storm 
indeed. X766, 1848 [see Doc sb. 15 c]. X820 Keats St, 

Agnes i, St. Agnes’ Eve— Ah, bitter chill it was ! X846 
Dickens A Rapid Diorama, It is now intensely 

cold. Mod. Evidently it has thawed during the night. Is 
it freezing or thawing at present ? I fear it is going to rain, 
b. In statements as to the time of day, season 
of the year, and the like ; as It is midnight, it is 
very late, it is still whiter, it is Christmas day, it 
draws towards evening. 

These are connected with the prec. by such as it is dark, 
it is daydight, it dawns. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 29 Hit tefenlacS. Ibid. 
John i. 39 Hit was pa seo teoSe tid. c 1000 iEtpRic Exod. 
X. 9 Hit ys halig tid. e xooo O. E. Chron, (MS. C.) an. 
979 ponne hit da^ian wolde. a xxoo Ibid. (MS. E.) an. 
zo^ pa hit winter laehte. cz2oo Ormin 89x7 Till patt itt 
comm till efenn. a 1250 O^ul 4 * Night, 332 From eve fort 
hit is dailijt. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1629 Sire, vp ! vp ! hit 
is dai ! X3.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 284 Hit is 30I & nwe 3er. 
<r 1400 Ywainc ^ Gaw. 396 It neghed nere the nyght. 
c 1430 Erie Tolous 457 When hyt dawed he rose up soone. 
2526 Tindale John x. 22 Hit was at lerusalem the feaste 
of the dedicacion, and itt was wynier. 1599 Shaks. Hen. P, 
III. vii. 2 Would it were day. Ibid. 6 Will it neuer be 
Morning? 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 44 It was almost night. 
X737-46 Thomson Summer *Tis raging noon. 1800 Cole- 
ridge WalUnst. II. IV. ii. 137 It strikes eleven. 183a Tenny- 
son blilUr's Daughter 59 ’T was April then. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Enp IL 175 It was ten o’clock. Ibid. 
xgx It was Monday night. 

o. In statements as to space, distance, or length 
of time. 

2593 Shaks. Rick. II, ii. hi. x How farre is it, my Lord, 
to Berkley now? 2594 — Rich. Ill, v, iii. 234 How farre 
into the Morning is it? 2749 Fielding Tom Jones ii, 
Nor was it indeed long before Jones was able to attend her 
to the harpsichord. xSxo Scott Leg, Montrose xii, * It U 
a far cry to I^chow’..* It is not for me to say how far it 
may be to Lochow’, 2830-83 [see Cry 28]. Mod.Kavf 
far is it to London? It is only 6 miles to Oxford. It is a 
long way to the sea. It wants nve minutes to the half-hour. 

d. In statements of condition, welfare, course of 
life, and the like ; as It has fared badly with the 
soldiers ; How is it in the city ? It will soon come 
to a rupture between them ; It is all over with poor 
Jack \ It is very pleasant here. 

cxooo /Flfric Gen, xxxvii. 14 Locahwaiper hit wel si mid 
him .. and cyp me hu hit si. c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. xxvi. in 
Thwaite Hept. (1698) 23 Hyt wass 5 a swype angreslic. 
C2230 Mali Meid. 7 Sekerliche swa hit fareS. a 23x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. 103 Thus hit geth bitwene hem tuo. c 2323 
Metr. Horn. 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes ? c 2481 Caxton 
Dialogues 4/37 What do yc ? How is^ it with you ? 2333 
CovERDALE 2 Kings iv. 26 Axe her yf it go well with her. 
16x2 Bible ibid.. Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the child? x68z Nevile Plato 
Rediv. IS Well, Sir, How is it? Have you rested well to 
Night ? x8io Scott Loiiy a/ L. v. xv, 111 fared it then with 
Roderick Dhu, That on the ground his targe he threw. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. iv, O heart, how fares it with ihee 
now? 1882 F, Hall Lett, to Editor N. Y. Nation 21 As 
it has fared with all others . . so, simply, it fares with me. 

e. In statements of physical or mental affection, 
pleasurable, painful, etc. 

The&e often have a clause expressing the affecting cause, 
and then pass into 4. 

C2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 6 Hit licode herode, CI17S 
Lamb. Horn, 55 5if we leorni 3 godes lare, penne of-punche 5 
hit him sare. <2x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. 83 In myn herte 
hit doth me god, when y thenkc on Jesu blod. £'2420 
Avow. Arth. xxiv. Hit schalle the no3te greue. 2444 
Mrs. Browning Fourfold Aspect ii, How that true wife 
said to Foetus.'.* Sweet, it hurts not!* Where does it 

feel painful ? It pleases me when he does well. 

f. In quoting from books, in the phrases it says, 

it tells, 'Now arch, or colloq.', usually expressed 

by the passive it is said, 'written, etc. : see 4 b. 

f Lamb. Horn, xs FulsoS hit sei 5 , moni hit forlet for 
drihtencs eye. a izzs A ncr. R. 356 Elies hweoles pet weren 
furene, ase hit telleS. <r 1305 Pilate 169 in E. E. P. (1862) 
215 As hit saip in pe godspel. C1330 R. Brunne C/<r<?rt. 
(18x0) 55 In Saynt Edwardes life it sais, he was forsuorn. 
2390 Gower Con/ III. 224 In a cronique it telleih thus. 
243* Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 15 Founde hem as hit folowih 
’*clc aftir in this boke. Mod.coUoq. It sa>’s in the news- 
Wpers that he has been caught. It tells in the Bible how 
V^vid slew CSoliath. School-boy. Please, sir, it says so in 
the book. 

S- In other expressions in which the subject is 

undefined, 

, *552 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 6b, No one man could bee 
knowne from an other .. if it were not for the accldentes, 
I should go abroad if it w’cre not for my parents. 

4. When the logical subject of a verb is an infini- 
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tive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this is usually 
placed after the verb, and its place before the verb 
is taken by it as * provisional * or ‘ anticipatory sub- 
ject*. 

When the order of the clauses Is reversed, it is omitted ; 
but sometimes rhetorically retiuned. 

a. with an infinitive phrase. 

In OE, the infinitive was in the dative governed by tJ, 
and its construction was rather that of the L. supine in 
•» after an adj., but this has passed without break into the 
present use. 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist. Pref. (1890) 2 Forpon hit is god 
godne to herianne and yfelne to leanne. c 2205 Lay. 31106 
Hit is on mine rede to don pat pu bede. c 2230 Hymu Yirg, 
in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. ii. 237 On pe hit is best to calle. 
2340 Ayenb. 53 Hit is grat wyt to loki mesure ine mete and 
ine drinke. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. lY. 634 Cleopatras, In 
the see hit happed hem to mete, c Anturs 0/ Art/:, 
XV, Hit were fulle tere for a tung my tourmentes to telle. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 58 a, To lothe and 
dyspyse them, it is no holynes, but pryde. 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. II. iii. 203 Vnlesse .. to defend our selues it be a 
sinne. 16x1 — Cymb. 111. in. 79 How hard it is to hide the 
sparkes of Nature. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd 
Yirg. 98 Depends it on mee . . to know either your being . . 
or your stay here? 1667 Milton viii. 641 To stand or 
fall Free in thine own iubltrement it lies, a 17^ Blackall 
IfVks. (2723) I. 25 It has been commonly their Fate to fare 
hardller. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. vi. 227 is it in Time to hide 
Eternity ? 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 49 It was necessary 
to make a choice. 

b. with a clause introduced by that expressed or 
understood. Now esp. frequent with the passive 
voice, in it is said, written, stated, thought, believed, 
knoiun, seen, etc., instead of the active people say, 
one has written, etc. 

C897 K. iEtFRED Gregory's Past. xlvL 355 Donne hit 
tocymS 3a2t hie hit sprecan sculon. c 1000 JElfric Horn. 
IL 340 Hit is awriten, Lufa Sinne nextan. <12250 Owl ^ 
Night. 1337 Soth hit is, of luve ich singe. 13.. K.Atis, 
3720 Schame hit is we weore so faynt. c 2303 St. Dunstan 
117 in E.E.P. (x^2) 37 Hit biful pat pe bischop of wircetre 
was ded. ^ 1330 Childh. Jesu 99 (Matz.) It es pe beste, 
vnder pis treo pat ich me reste. c 2369 Chaucer Det/u 
B/aunche SosHit happed that I cameonaday In-to a place. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 7 Hyt is redde in storyes 
that Ytaly somme tyme..was callede the grete londe off 
Grece. C2400 Apol, Loll. p. xvi, Hit is wtiten in the first 
book of holy writ, that ther weren thre patriarkes in the 
pepie of God. 2622 Bible x Kings xviii. 1 It came to 
passe after many daies, that the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah. Ibid. 4 It was so, when lezebel cut off the Prophets 
of the Lord, that Obadiah tooke an hundred Prophets and 
hid them. 2630 Weldon Crt. Jos. 1 , 122 Its verily beleeved 
.. it was intended the Law should run in its proper chan- 
nel!, 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. Hi, It may be objected, 
that very wise men have been notoriously avaricious. 2^3 
Scott Z<u/ Minstr. it. xxxH, Use lessens marvel, it is said. 
Mod. It appears that you were present. 

c. The same construction is sometimes employed 
when the logical subject is a sb., esp. with attri- 
butes. 

In mod. use, this is poetical or rhetorical ; also dialectal or 
colloquial; in the latter use the verb Is sometimes repealed, 
e.g. It is a country 0/ vast extent, is China. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is wclig pis 
ealond on waestmum. a 1225 Juliana 12 Hit nis nan edelich 
ping pe refschipe of rome. 13. . K. Alis. 4XS4 Hit schal beo 
ful deore aboughl, Theo tolc that was in Grece y-sought. 
1432-30 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. ic^ The cyte .. where hit is 
schewede (he palice of hfelchisedech. c 2460 Towneley 
Myst. xiv. 463 Lord, it is sothe all, that we say. 2523 Lu. 
Berners Froiss. I. cixix. 207 It canne nat be recorded the 
gret feest and chere that they of the Cytie .. made to the 
prince. C1S30 Ld, Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 524 It greved 
her hert right sore, thassurance of her and of Arthur. 2805 
Scott Last Minstr. i. xii. What may it be, the benvy sound ? 
1842 Longf. Goblet J Li/e v. Above the lowly plants it 
towers, The fennel with its yellow flowers. 

d. Also in a periphrastic construction (to bring 
into prominence an adverbial adjunct) ; as it was 
on a Monday that I met him « the day on whicli I 
met him wasa Monday=I met him on a Monday. : 

Always with the verb to be, as in 2. 1 

(In OE. hit is omitted, or its place taken by^ar/.) j 

(c888 K. ^Elfreo Boeth. xxvii. § i For pam pingum wacs | 
^io past se wisa Catulus hine ^ebeal^. a 2070 O. E. Chron. \ 
(MS. C.) an 1052 Dxt wxs on pone Monandae;; Eftcr sea 
Marian maessc paet Godwinc mid his scipum 10 Su^scwcorcc 
becom.] a 2250 Owl <5* Night. 2x63 Hervorc bit is that me 
the shuneth. 2297 R, Glouc. 204 {.MS. B.) In pe tyme 
hi twene Abraham & Moyses it was, pat men come to 
Engolond. C2420 Sir A madas (Weber) 284 Hyt is in the 
deyd name that Y speyke. CX450 Cov. Myst. iShaks. Soc.) 
126 How is it that the modyrof God me xulda come to? 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. YI, xv. ii, 137 It is to you good people, 
that I speake. 1776 Gibbon Dec/. <J- F, x. It was not till 
the eighteenth year of his reign, that Diocletian could be 
persuaded by Galerius to begin a general persecution. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 28 It was by him that money was 
coined. Mod. It was there that Columbus was born. It 
is but seldom that he comes our way. 

5. The pronoun is also used pleonastically after 
the noun subject : now esp. in ballad poetry, or, in 
an interrogative sentence, in rhetorical prose, for 
the sake of emphasis. Cf. He 3 a. 

^1430 Freemasonry 36 Hys name hyt spradde ful 

wondur wyde. 1534 Tindale Mark xL 30 The bapiyme 
of John, was it from heuen, or of men? Answer me. 2378 
Timmb Caluine on Gen. 236 What grievous torments of 
mind, this horrible Confusion brought . , it cannot by words 
besullicientlyexpressed. x6oiShaks. Twel.N.w L40X The 
raine it raincth cueryday. 274a Young iV/. Th. v. 271 The 
sacred Shade, and Solitude, what is it? 2798 Wordsw. 
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Idiot Boy \y, This piteous news so much it shocked her. 
Ibid. Ixxxiii, And as her mind grew worse and worse, Her 
body— it grew better. 2802 Campbell Mariners 0/ England 
13 The deck it was their field of fame, And Ocean was their 
grave. x8ox Scott Fire King vii, 'Fhc tree green it grows 
. .The stream pure it flows. <sx 3 o 6 Kirke White 
The night it was still, and the moon it shone, a 2849 Poe 
Annabel Lee 27 Our love it was stronger by far than the 
love Of those who were older than we. 

II. As objective case (accusative and dative). 

6. The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
vb. : having the same range of reference as the 
nominative: see i, i b, i c. 

885 O. E. Chroiu, py ilcan ;^earc feng Carl to pam west 
rice .. swa hit his pndda fader bxfdc. C893 K. iELFRED 
Oros. I. i, § 7 On pam lande is twa and twentij pcoda.nu 
hat hit man eall Parthia. 972 Blickl. Horn. 232 Hu mxj 
ic hit on prim dajum jefaran? cxooo /Elfric Exod, ii. 9 
Underfohpiscild and fed hit me. cxoy^O.E, Chroti.sxi. 1070 
Sc arcebiscop axode hyrsumnesse mid apswerunge at him, 
and he hit forsoc. c 2200 Moral Ode 252 (Trin. MS) par is 
fur .. Ne mat hit quenche salt water, rxzoo Ormin Ded. 
125, & forrpi whase lerncpp itt & foll^he^p lit wipp dede. 
<2 2230 Owl <5- Night. 23s Alvred king hit scide and wrot ‘ He 
schuntet that hi ne wl wot ’. c 2303 Judas 142 in E, E. P. 
(1862) ixx Hisgvttes fulle to the grounde, menie men hit 
iseye. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A i. 90 Clcrkes bat knowen hit 
scholde techen hit aboute. c 2440 Anc. Cookery in House/:. 
Ord. (2790) 428 Set hit on the fyre, and let hit boylc. c 2440 
Lonelich Grail 1 . 728 Certein me Semeth In My wyt that 
they han wel deservit It. 253a More Con/ut. Tindale 
Wks. 600/r Adam cate hit also through temptacion. 25« 
CovERDALE Exod. H. 9 Take this childe, and nurse it 
me, I wyll geue y* thy rew’arde. 2606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. 
ii. 34 Would he not (a naughty man) let it slcepe '. x6zx 
Bible Ps. cxix. 240 Thy word is very pure : therefore thy 
seruant loucth it. — x Kings iii, 26 Let it be neither mine 
nor thine, but diulde it. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biotuiis 
Banish'd Yirg. gS Taking mee by the hand and gently 
wringing it. 2733 PopsZrr. Man 111. 73 Heaven.. To Man 
imparts it [knowledge of his end] ; but with such a view, As, 
while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. vi, Pardon me if 1 have said anything to 
offend you. I did not mean it. x8o8 Scott Marm. v. 
xii, The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 2859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxii, She must keep it under her 
clothes, and no one would see it. 2879 Bain Higher Eng. 
Grain. 27 The day will be fine ; no one doubts it. Mod. 
They say he has left the country, but 1 do not believe it. 

b. Also used as anticipatory object when the 
logical object is a clause. Cf. 4. 

25^6 Shaks. Merck. V, 1. I 63, I take it your owne 
business calls on you. 2399 — Much Ado iv. i. 2c6 Publish 
it that she is dead. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. i, 1 held it 
truth. .That men may rise on stepping-stones Of their dead 
selves to higher things. 288s Mason Eugt. Gram. § 405 He 
made it clear that the plan wa.<> impossible. s^Iod, May 1 
take it that you will sign the document? 

7. After a preposition. (In OE. hit or him, ac- 
cording to the regimen of the prep. Cf. Him 2 a.) 

The usual ME, construction was r/<rrr-(^<2r-)+>rr/. ; e.g. 
thereat, thereby, thereafter, therein, thereon, therewith. 

2^0 Hampole Pr. Consc. 67A pe rotes pat of it springes. 
Ibid. 2649 Afterward I sal spexe of it. Ibid. 2793 pat place 
is neghest aboven hel pitte B^'twen purgatory and ttte. 
138a WvcLJF Rev, xxi, 24 The kinges of ertne shulen bringc 
to her glory and honour in to It [2326 Tindale vnto hit]. 
2485 Caxton Paris ^ Y. 3 Nor say noihyngc to hyr of hyt. 
2382 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. xxvHi. 4 What is that to vs? 
iooke thou to it. Ibid, 24 Looke you to it [2622 See ye to 
itj. 1390 Tarlton Newes Purgat. (1644) 82 He bved him 
thither, and found them all hard at it by the teeth. 2390 
I Shaks. Mids. N, lit. i. 34 Wee ought to Iooke to it. x6^ 
— Per. 111. i. 22 A little daughter; for the uke of it be 
I manly. z6zz — Cymb, n. iv. 241 Another statnc, as biggc 
I as Hell can hold. Were there no more but it. z6^ J. Hay- 
I WARD tr. Biotuiis Banish'd Yirg. 99 Shec would’^oft-timcs 
sigh to thinke of it. 2663 Pepys hiary 15 Apr., I to my 
office, and there hard at it till almost noon. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vt. vi, Unless you consent to it, 1 will not give 
you a groat. 2858 Lytton {title') What will be do with 
it? Mod. There is nothing for it but to run. 

8. As simple dative = ‘ to it*. (In OE- him ; see 
Him 2 a.) 

£2400 Maundev. (1839) XV. T? don it worsebipe and 
j reuerence. 1593 Shaks. Jo/tn il i. 262 It grandame will 
I Giue yt a plum. ^ 16x0 — Temp. \. ii. 186 T’U a good dul- 
nesse, And giue it way. <22822 Shelley Superstition 31 
Converging thou didst give it name, and form. Plod. Bring 
the calf and give it a drink. She took the child and gave 
it suck. 

9. It is often used as an indefinite object of a 
transitive verb, e. g. to carry it, fight it, face it, 
brave it ; so in imprecations, as confound it I hang 
it! Also of an intransitive verb, e.g. to go it, 
run it, trip it, ride it, flaunt it. And in this way 
verbs are formed for the nonce upon nouns, with the 
sense to do, act, or play the person or character, to 
use the thing; e.g. to king it, queen it, lord it, 
foot it, boat it, cab it, coach it, train it, etc. 'Ihe 
use now is colloquial. 

App. first used with transitive vbs., and with adv. out, as 
to Jight it (i. c. the matter, affair) out. Afterwarus out u as 
omitted, and the usage extended through amphit^lous to 
intransitive vbs., as to jJaunt it out, iojjaujit :i. Througa 
vbs. having sbs. of the same form, as to lord, il v* as extended 
to other sbs. os liittg, queen, etc. There may Leca 
some influence from do it as a substituli^ net only for any 
transitive vb. and its object, but for ari intransitive vb. of 
action, as in * he tried to swim, but could not do it , where 

rV is the action in question. _ . . ^ , 

2543 Patten Exp. Scot! la -Arb. CarTuerUl. zey If ihey 
had meant to fight it out. 2579 Harvey Letter’! k. 
(Camden) 73 To face it ouic lustelye. 2585 Studls Anat. 
Abus. It. (iSSa) 2o3 That flaunt it out ia Ihtir laita dcUcts. 
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1583 Shaks. Tit. A. IV, L 121 lie goe braue it at the Court, 
1590 H, Smith IVeddiug Garin. (1592) 335 When our backs 
flam it like courtiers. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , i. iii. 8® She 
sweepes it through the Court with troups of Ladies. Ibid. 
XV. vai. 47, I see them Lording it in London streets. 1605 
•— Meub. n. iii. 19 He Deuill-Porter it no further. x6io — 
Temp. I. ii. 380 Foote it featly heere, and there. x6xx — 
Wint. T. IV. iv. 460 He Queene it no inch farther. 1632 
hliLTON V Allegro 33 Come, and trip it, as you go, On the 
light fantastick toe. X647 Ward Simp. CobUr (1843) 71 
Taught many Successors to King it right for many Ages. 
Ibid. Qi Poore Coblers well may fault it now and then. 
1650 Fuller PisgaJi X94 Hissop doth tree it [arborescit] in 
Judxa. X787 Jeffersos IVrit. (1859) II. 334 SKe is 
coqueting it with England. X850 Mrs. Browning Calls on 
the Heart ii, The world goes riding it fair and grand. 1856 
R. Ec.AVarburtos Hunt. Songs (1883) xx.xvi. 104 Dyspepsy 
and gout the amusement may share, So go it, ye cripples I 
and take a Bath chair. 1889 Jerome Three Men in a Boat 
ii, We decided that we would, .hotel it, and inn it, and pub. 
it when it was wet. Mod. She is inclined to lord it over 
her brothers, (collog.) Go it, old man ! We will walk as far 
as we can, and then train It. 

III. 10 . As possessive case or possessive pro- 
noun ; = Its. Now dial, 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 264 Kepc to hit, & alle hit cors 
clanly ful fylle. Ibid. 956 Aboute Sodamas & hit sydez aUe, 
C1420 Anturs of ArtJu viii, Of hit woe wille I wete, Gif 
that I may hit bale.s And the body bare. 154% R. Copland 
Cuydons Quest. Chirurg., It sendeih the humour melen- 
colyke to the stomacke for to^ prouoke it appetyte. 1543 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. 81 b, Loue..also hath it 
infancie & it hath it commyng forewarde in growthe of age. 
1563 Davidson Confut. Kennedy in IVodrozu Misc. (1844) 
206 The Romane Kirk hes receavit be it awin judgement, 
the commune translatione. 1587 Golding De Momay ii. 

19 It hath no forme of it owne ; for had it any of it owne, it 
could not breede them, because it owne would occupie it to 
the full x6os Shaks. Lear i. iv. 236 It’s had it head bit off 
by it young. ^ 1608-27 Bp. Hall Medit, 4* Voiues ii. 86 That 
which wiih it owne glory can make them happy. i6xx 
Bible Lev. xxv, s That which groweth of it \ed. 1660 itsj 
owne accord . . thou shalt not reape. z6x6 Surfl. & M arkk. 
Country Famie 150 He shall suffer the young Asse to sucke 
it damme vntill it be two yeares old. 1622 Wither Mistr. 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 653 Each part as faire doth show In it 
kind, as white in .Snow. 

Mod. dial, 1869 E. Waugh Lane. Sketches 89 Look at it 
een j they’re as breet as th’ north*star ov a frosty neet. 1881 
Lancask. Gloss, s. v., If he can catch houd o’ that dog he’ll 
have it life, X884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., Come to it mammy. 
1892 J. Wright Windkill Dial. 121 Possessive it its. 1899 
N. E, Scotch (Dundee, cr'c/i.), ‘Seeat the cat plttin’ up it 
paw an* clawin’ it head’. 

IV. As reflexive pronoun. 

11 . In accus. and dative = Itself (which is the 
ordinary equivalent). 

The reflexive use of it is rarer than that of /ifw, her^ 
because of the less frequency of neuter agents. 

X 59 S Shaks. v. vii. ss My heart hath one poore 

string to stay it by. Mod. The tree draws to it all the 
moisture from the adjacent ground. The horse sprang over 
the precipice carrying its rider with it. 
la. As possessive « Its (L. suns), 
z543>x 622 [see xo]. 

V. 13 . As antecedent pronoun followed by rela- 
tive expressed or understood, (Rare ; more fre- 
quently expressed by that which, the one thatj what.) 

€ izoo Vices «$■ Virtues 1 17 Hit is i»o 5 3 at tu seiest. c 1303 
St. Edin. Con/. 562 in E, E. P. (1862) 86 Louerd . , hu bit 
ert |jat ich habbe iloued. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. I. 9 What is 
that was? it that is to come. What is that is mad ? it that 
is to be raaad. «xs33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, 
(X546) Q vj b, Idelnesse, whereby our envy entreth, is it whiche 
openelh the gate to all vyces. XS3S Coverdale x Citron, iv. 

20 God caused U for to come that he axed. 1335 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, 11 . 541 It that tha wyn at our plesour to spend. 
156* J. Hf.ywood cj- Epig.iiZtj) 133 It hapih m an 
hourc that hapth not in vii yeare. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 
1. 59 An if it please me which thou speak’st, 1396 — i Hen. 
IV, H, L 58 It holds currant that I told you yesternight. 
1601 — Tivel.N. n. iv, 80 That’s it, that alwayes makes a 
good voyage of nothing. x6ix Bible Isa. li. 9 Art thou not 
It that hath cut Rahab? 163X Hobbes Leviath. ii.‘ xxvi. 
*37 But that is not it 1 intend to speak of here. 

14 , When the antecedent is the subject of a clause 
which precedes the relative, it may be used of per- 
sons as well as things. 

1596 Shaks. Merdu V. i. ii. xs It is a good Diuinc that 
followcs his owne instructions. Ibid. 11. ii. 8a It is a wise 
Father that knowes his owne childe. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (2773) II* 124 (Fragment ii.) ‘ It Is an ill wind’, said 
a bo.'iiiuan . , ' which blows no body any good Alod, It is 
not cverj^body who can afford to t.ikc a holiday. 

Xtabirite (itarbirait). Also -yto. Min. [f. 
Itabira, name of a place in Minas Gcraes, Brazil + 
•ITE.] A quartzosc iron-slate or iron-mica slate, 
consisting chiefly of allemale layers of quartz and 
specular iron ore. 

x 863 Dana Min. (ed. s)x42 Itabir>*tc is .a schist resembling 
mica-schUt, but containing much .specular ore in grains or 
‘scales or in the micaceous form. ^ x88o_ XXL 41a 

The dLsappearance of Iron pyrites in auriferous iLabirites. 
I-tachod, ME. p.o, pple. of T.^ch 
Itacism (fTasiz’m). [f. Gr, ijra, the name of 
the IcUer rj, pronounced f'la in Later and modern 
Gr. (and I^glUh pronunciation of ancient Greek) 
as if spelt 7 ra; the sufiix as in iotacism, rhotcuism.\ 
The giving to the Greek vowel q the sound-value i, 
like Eng. ee (opposed to Etacism, in which it has 
the original valued; alsolhcrcduclioniu pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs (as 
7, 01, V, t'l) to the sound T (represented in ancient 


Greek by the letter 1, iota) ; cf. loTACiSii j hence 
the erroneous substitution in MSS. of i for jany of 
these vowels or diphthongs. So I'tacist, one who 
practises or favours itacism; Itaci’stic a., charac- 
terized by itacism. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. v, i, § 25 Reuchlin’s school, of 
which Mcianchthon was one., were called Itacists, from the 
continual recuzrence of the sound of Iota in modern Greek, 
being thus distinguished from the Etists of Erasmus’s party. 
18^ Ellicott Ep. Gat. Pref. (1639) *8 *^he apparent proba- 
bilities of erroneous transex^tion, permutation of letters, 
itacLsm, and so forth. 1861 Scrivener Introd. Crit. H. 7\ 
i. 10 It seems more simple to account for the itacisms . . by 
assuming that a vicious pronunciation gradually led to a 
loose mode of orthography adapted to it. 1881 Westcott 
& Hoht Grk. N. T. Introd. § 303 Changes of an itaclstic 
kind, as the confusion between imperatives, .and inflnitlves. 
188a Farrar Early Ckr. I. i^Bfio/e, Some have supposed 
a pleasant playof words founded on itacism hetsve&n chrestos 
(sweet) and Christos (Christ). 

I-tacned,-takaed, ME. pa. pple. oCToken v. 
Itacblumite Min. [f. Ita- 

columi, name of a mountain in Minas Geraes, 
Brazil + -ite.] A granular, quartzose, talcomica- 
ceous slate, sometimes fle.’cible in thin slabs. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. § 88. 83 Itacolumiie, a schistose 
quartz rock, consisting of quartz grains with talc or mica. 
2868 — - 5) 22 The diamond appears generally to 

occur in regions that afford a laminated granular quartz 
rock, called itacolumtte, which pertains to the talcose 
series, and which in thin slabs is more or less flexible. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 240 In the Brazils 
Itacolumtte forms whole systems of strata of great thickness. 

Xtaconic (itakp*nik), a. Chem, [Formed by 
arbitrary transposition of letters from AcoxiTio.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from aconitin. Ita- 
conic acid^ C5Hg0.t, an acid isomeric with citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids, obtained in the dry dis- 
tillation of citric acid. Its salts are Itaxonates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 435 Itaconic acid Is 
dibasic, forming acid salts, C5M5MO4, and neutral salts, 
C5H4M2O4. The neutral itaconates of the alkali-metals do 
not crystallLse. 

t I'tasche, v. Obs, Also 3 i-tachen. [OE. 
getkc{e)an to show, to assign, to teach, f. 
tatc{e)an to Teach.] trans. To show; to band 
over, deliver ; to teach. 

c888 K. iELFRED Boeih.xxxxv, § 9 Da ewaeS he 5 Ic hit)>e 
Ixonne wille jetaican. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2837 (Gr.) Hun 
frea engla w'ic xetahte. cizo^ Lay. 10305 He heom 
wolden mucle wde & wurdscipe ittechen. lotd. 21169 
Judeus heo sohten & |>ere quene heo stshten. a 2250 Owl 
4 * Hlght. X345 Svviche luve xch itacbe and lere. 

-taht, -taiht, -tajt, ME. pa. pple. of 

Teach v . 

titaile, si. and a. Obs. rare. In 5 Ttaile, 
6 Itale, -aill. [ad. L. Italsts (pi. Itali) Italian.] 
= Italian. 

^ c X400 tr. Secrefa Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 52 ) 7 e ytailes sayen 
it ys no vice to a kynge if he be auers to hym seluen, so 
he be large to his subgitz. 23x3 Douglas yEneis vi, xiii. '6 
And quhat successloun or postentie Of Itale freyndschip 
sail discend of the. Ibid. vxi. iii. {.heading) Efler Eneas 
come to italll land. 

Itaka-WOOd (rt^awmd). [f. Itaka, the native 
name + Wood sb,"] A cabinet-wood beautifully 
streaked with black and brown, obtained from the 
Machxrium Schombtergkii, a leguminous tree of 
British Guiana. 

x8^ Treas.' Bot. 706/1 Machaerium Schomburgkii, a 
British Guiana species, produces the beautifully mottled 
wood called Itaka, Itiki, or Tiger-wood, used for furniture 
in that country. 

I-take(n, I-tald, ME. pa. pples. of Take, 
Tell vbs, 

Italian (ittedian), a. and jA Forms: sYtaliau, 
ItalUan, -aillian, -aylion, 5-() Ttalyen, 6 Ita- 
lyan(e, -ion, -yon, -ion, 6- Italian, [ad» L, 
Italidn-usy f. Italia Italy : cf, F. Italicn.'] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to Italy or its people ; native 
to or produced in Italy. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxL (1870) 276 Calabre is a 
prouince loyncd to Italy; and they do vse the lialiqn 
fashion. 2376 Hall Acc. Quarrel (x8x3) ii M. Mallerie 
haddc affirmed, that he would shew him an Italian tricke, 
intending therby to do him some secret and unlooked-for 
mischicfc. 2393 Shaks. lohn 111. L 153 Adde thus much 
more, that no Italian Priest Shall tythe or toll in our 
dominions. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, vii. L § ai Soon after 
the Lord Gray of WxUon , , came witU a company of Hor^ 
men, and 300 Italian Shot, under Baptist Spinola their 
Leader, to recruit the Lord KusselL 2753 Hanway Traxu 
(1762) II. 1. X. 53 note, Italian operas are countenanced and 
even promoted by some of the burgomasters. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in I Vales II. 166 The sky was of a deep, almost an 
Italian blue. 

b. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy ; —Italic 
ti. I , I b, 

13x3 Douglas rEneis vl xlii. 16 Comroixit with the bludc 
Italiane. 2783 H. Swindurne Trav, Two Sicilies I. .323 
H.-innibal.. assembled all his Italian allies tn this temple. 2641 
Penny Cyct. XIX. 172/2 TTxc philosophic school of which 
Pythagoras was the founder, is sometimes called the Italmn , 
or the Doric school. 1W3 W, Y. Selu^r AVw- Av/r AV/. 1 
n. (xSBi) 45 It was from men of the Italian provinces, and : 
not from her own sons, that Rome received her poetry. j 

t c. Arch, w Italic a, 1 c. Obs I 


1624 WOTTOS ArMt. m Reliq. (1651) =25 The Compound 
Order, or as some call it, the Roman ; others more generallv 
the Italian. * 

t d. Printing, ^ Roman (type). Ohs. 

271X Strype Lfe Parker iv. ch. xvi. 382 (an. 2572) TV. 
Archbishop had . . spoken to Day the Printer, to cast a new 
Italian Ixitter. Ibid. iv. sect. iv. 541 To cast a new Sett cf 
Italian Letters .. For our black English Letter was net 
proper for the Printing of a Latin Book, 
te. =Italicxz. 3. Obs, 

2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 809 Whatsoever is printed in 
an Italian Character. 2723 True Briton 1 . 66 Every Word 
. . that I lay any Stress upon, is printed in an Italian 
Character. 

2 . As the designation of the modem language of 
Italy (see B. 2). Hence of words, etc. : Belonging 
to this language. Of books, etc. : Composed or 
written in this language. 

1330 Palsgr. 3, e shall be sounded lyke an Italian a and 
some th]^’nge in the noose. 1398 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Dcd., 
So maciie and so strange bookes . . as be written in the 
Italian toong. a 2639 Wotton Let. to Dr. C. in Reliq. 
(x6si) 476, I cannot (according to the Italian Phra<«..) 
accuse the receipt of any Letter from you. 2750 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1774) II. 351 What Italian books have you read! 
1820 Shelley Lett. M. Gisborne 298 We will have books, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek. 

3 . Applied to the form of handwriting developed 
in Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 
the Latin countries, and other countries of "Western 
Europe, which approaches in form to italic print- 
ing : opposed to the Gothic hand, formerly used 
in England and still in Germany, etc. 

1371 Beauchesne & Baildon {title) A Booke Containing 
Divers Sortes of hands, with the Italian, Roman, Chancelry 
& court hands. 1643 Wood in Life (O. H. S.) I. 98 There 
was a paper found pasted, in a fayre Italian hand, thus in- 
scribed; Quaesiiones [etc,], xn^ Mrs. Piozzi France ^ 
Italy I. 195 Italian hand was the flrst to become elegant. 
1870 J. A. H. Mvrrav in Leisiere Hour 60 A specimen of 
the closing period of that Old English or Gothic hand- 
writing, which was so rapidly disappearing before the Italian 
or current hand of the present day. 

4 . In Specific names of things produced in or 
originally from Italy, as Italian ferret, greyhound; 
lettuce, melilot, millet, oak, etc. : see the sbs. 

Italian cloth, a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely 
employed for linings (in F, satin de Chine, It. zanella). 
I. Gothic, the Gothic or pointed architecture ofjtaly^ in 
the 13th and J4tb c. I, juice, the extract of liquorice. 
I. May, the Dropwort, Sitrscs Filipendula. I. plaster ; 
see quot. 1887. I. roof, a bip'roof. I. sixth ( a chord 
consisting of a note with its major third and augmented 
sixth. I. string, a superior kind of violin-string of It.ajjan 
manufacture.^ 1 . warehouse, a shop where Italian 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold; hence I. ware- 
houseman. 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk, Trades, Table, Italian Ware- 
house, 2863 Good IVords 870/2 You' are mistaken as to the 
Italian warehouse, x866 Treas, Bot. 726/1 Italian ^May, 
Spiraea Filipendula. 1875 Ouseley Harmony XL 126 
A discord which has been called an ‘ Italian Sixth 2887 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Italian piaster, an old name for a plaster 
used for purging sordid ulcers and promoting granulation. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Italy. 

2422 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 130 The ytaliance 
sayth, that in a kynge hit is noght reproue yf he be scir^® 
to bym-Selfe. 2439 Rolls Parlt. V, 32/x Lumbordcs, 
Itayhons, and.. other Merchauntes Aliens, 2573 Hotting, 
ham Ree. l'V.149 Geven to the Italyans for scrleyne pastymes 
that they shewed before Master hleare. 1611 Fior\o Ital. 
Diet. 6x8 The Italians haue two very diflerent sounds for 
the two vowels £ and O. 2783 H. Swi.nouknc Trav. Two 

Sicilies 1 . 398 Another monument ., commcmoraimg a 

victory gained . . by thirteen Italians over an equal number 
of French. 18x8 A. Ranken Hist. France V. v. 40* 
great merchants of Europe were the Italians. 

2 . The Italian language. 

1485 Caxton Pref. Malory's Arthur, Moo bookes [arc] 
made o( his noble actes. .as wel in duche ytalyen spa>mysshe 
.ind grekysshe as in frensshe. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
xxiii. (1870) 279 Who that wyl leame some Ii.alicn. x6oa 
Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 274 The Story is extant and "qy.” 
choyce Italian. 1756-7 tr.Ayyr/^’r'r 'y'r'n:/. (2760) II. 3x2 *bis 
distich was ingeniously translated into Italian by Bcllori. 

1 3. One versed in the Italian language; an Italian 
scholar. Obs. 

2598 Fuorxo Ital. Diet. Ep.Ded., What and whosotucr he 

be that thinkes himselfe a very good Italian. 

4 . pi, {eilipti) Articles (defined by context) im- 
ported from Italy. 

2883 Daily Nexvs 12 Sept. 2/5 Tows and hemps...Itahi^^ 
have advanced per ton. 2892 Ibid. 2o_0cU 2/7 Egg**- 
There has been a rise of td. on second Italians. 

C. Comb., as ItalianHike adj. and adv., Italian^ 
minded adj.*, also prefixed to otliec adjs., as Italtan- 
English, etc. 

1398 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Dcd., I may consecrate ijui 
Icsscr-volumc .. to all Italian-Englisb, or English-H^*^" 
students. 2652 Walton Life iVotton in Retiq. Irott, ux. 
HU long Rapier, which Itallan*likc he then , 

W. Sanderson Graphice 27 Lest, .an Italian minded 
gaze loo long on them, and commend the workc for your 
wive’s .sake. 

Italiauate (itwlian/t), a. (r6.) Forms : see 
next *, also 7 -at. [ad. It. Ilalianato : see -ate -.j 
1 ., Rendered Italian ; that has become or been 
made Italian in character: see Itali.\K-vxe v. 

Often will) allusion to llie Italian proverb IngUie Italu, 
nato I un diavolo incamato, * Englishman Italunaic 1* 
devil incarnate' (sec quots. 1591, 1659, and quoii. tyjh 
in Itauakated 2). 



ITALIANATE. 
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ITALISH. 


. 157a Grindal Let. Burleigh Wks. (Parker Soc.) 332 The 
number of obdurate papists and Italianate atheists Is great 
at this time. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (N.), 1 am 
Englishe borne, and 1 have English thoughts ; not a devil! 
incarnate because I am Italian^te. 1659 Howell Lex. 
Tctragl. Ital. Prov., An Englishman Italionat is a Devill 
Incarnat. 1880 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 552/2 An English girl that 
is Italianate must expect, .to live among ideas and manners 
so strange to her that her existence can scarcely be made 
harmonious. 

2. Of Italian character, form, or aspect. 

1592 Nashe P, Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68 , 1 comprehend., 
vnderhypocrisie, al MachivaHsme,Puritanisme. .and finally, 
all Italionate conveyances. 1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentlew. 
(x64i)324 a scru'd face, an artful cringe, or an Italionate 
ducke. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 98 The small 
Italianate physique of his son. 

'I* B. sb. An Italianate person. Obs. rare. 

1587 Harrison England n. v.(i877) r. 130, I passe ouer to 
saie anie more of these Italionates. 

Italianate (itee-liang^t), V. Also 6 ytal-, 6-7 
italion-, -in-, -ien-, (7 -iannats). [Found first 
in pa. pple. Italianated (see next), f. It. ItalianatOy 
whence the simple vb. was deduced.] irans. To 
render Italian; to give an Italian character to; 
to Italianize. 

_ Usually in a depreciatory sense, esp. with reference to the 
imitation of Italian fashions and morals hy English courtiers 
in the i6th and 17th cents. ; cf. Italianate Pf>l. a. 1. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 213 Ytalianated in legerdemaines 
of subteltye. 1599 H. Holland Wks. Greenham To Rdr., 
The world was neuer more full of Italian conceits, nor men 
more in danger., to be Italianated. 16x5 Val. Welshm. 
(1663)^ brain Italinates my barren faculties To 

Machivilian blackness. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. iii, § 49 
The longer He lived in England, the less He had of an 
English-man, daily more and more Italianating Himself. 
1704 S. Briscoe Key Rehearsal Pref. 9 The Decorum of 
Foreign-Theatres, especially the French .. before it was so 
far Italianated. z8^ £. W. Gosse Donne i. 36 Soft and 
voluptuous measures Italianating the rude tongues of the 
preceding generation. 

Hence Ita'lianating a. 

1879 E. W. Gosse Lit. H, Europe 242 This Italianating 
spirit was not lessened.. by the next step taken. 

Italianated (itze'lianf'ted), ppl. a. [f. It. 
Italianato (see prec.) + -ed^.] 

1 . = Italianate a. i. 

JSSS.T. Wilson (1567) 8a b, An other choppes in with 
Englishe Italinated. x^8x Andbeson Serui. Pnules Crosse 
80 Cure Italienated Papistes, 1598 Barckley Felic. Man iv. 
(1603) 317 An English man italianated is a Devil Incarnated. 
x 66 o Charac. Italy 55 Nay, 'tis a Proverb of their own, 
Tudeseo Italianato h unDinvoh incarnnio'. an Italianated 
German U a Devil incarnate. tSii DTsraeli Auteu. Lit. 
(1867} 425 This Italianated Englishman .. raged against 
Elizabeth more furiously than had the ^lar-prelate Knox. 
X89X Athenxum 5 Sept. 315/3 His preference for the Italian- 
ated suburb of Cairo. 
t2. « Italianate iz. 2 . Obs. 

1616 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. ii, II. 
50 The Petitioner., seeketh to deteyne yt by his Italion* 
ated pollecie. 265S W. Sanderson Graphice 37 How she 
leers out of her inticeing Italianated eyes, able to confound 
a Saint. 

Itailiaiiesq.ue (itaediane’sk), [f, Itali.vn + 
-ESQUE.j Italian in style or character. 

1850 Ecclesiologist X. 45 To replace the present Italian- 
esque altar. 1884 H. R.^ Reynolds in Life xiv. (1898) 349 
The picturesque undulations and Italianesque dotting of 
houses in impossible places. 

Hence Ita:liane*sq.uery iionce-xvd. \cf. grotesque^ 
rie, -erjf], work executed in Italian style. 

1850 Eraser's Mag. XLI. 652 The ‘ White Angel a close 
imitation of Browning’s lialiatusqtter^f. 

Ita'lian i'ron, sb. A cylindrical * iron * with 
rounded end, made hollow for the reception of the 
cylindrical heater, used for fluting or crimping 
lace, frills, etc. Hence Ita‘lian-i*rou v. trans, 
to flute or crimp with an Italian iron, to goffer; 
Zta‘lian-i‘roned ppl. a. 

. J* Holland Manuf. Metal II. 253 ‘ S.ad iron ' box 
iron*, and ‘Italian iron’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley The 
Italian-ironed double frills of its net-cap. x86x E. Waugh 
Birtle Carter's T. 5 A clean cap.. thickly bordered with 
great, stiff, old-fashioned puffs, such as I used to watch my 
mother make on the end of the ‘ Italian iron’ when I was 
a lad at home. 

t Italianish, Obs, rare. [f. Italian -i- 
‘ISH 1 : cf. Ger. Ilalidnisck^ Italian, Italic. 

*S 3 S CovERDALE Acts X. 1 Comelius a capta>me of y* 
company which is called y« Italianysh. 1540 — Confut. 
•iVaHifrVt Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 379 Cornelius, a captain of 
the Italianish company. 

XtaZiauisiu (ttce'liaarz^m). [f. Italian + 

or a. F. Italianisme ( 16 th c. in Godef. Comp/.).'] 

1. An Italian practice, feature, or trait ; esp. an 
Italian expression or idiom of language. 

. *594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 91 Some notable newe Italion- 
isme. i6n Cotgr., .notable,. .lAn Italianisme; 

and deriued from the custome of marking souldiors in 
auncient Garrisons). 1840 Erasers Mag. XXI. 667 The 
introduction of Italianisms into the language, xgoo F. 
Hall in Kation (N. Y.) LXXI. 113/2 Of Italianisms and 
other foreignisms. .1 have amassed a large collection. 

2. Italian quality, spirit, or taste; attachment to 
Italian ideas or principles; sympathy ivith Italy. 

* 8 f 4 Blackzv. Mag. XVI. 163 An absurd pretension to 
lialtanism, which caricatured refinement, and surpassed 
Keats in folly. 1851 Gallenca Italy in 1848, 202 The ver>’ 
character of that ministry u*as, however, its Iialianlsm. 
*892 Kaiion (N. Y.) i Sept. 163/3 Such public expressions of 


sentiments by public functionaries In Trieste itself are 
proofs beyond ail doubt of the Italianism of the citizens. 
Ita'lianist. rare. [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] One 
who Italianizes. 

1855 Kjncslev JtTaivf. He viii, The bargain is hardly 
fair between such a gay Italianist and us country swains. 
Italia'nity. rare. [f. Italian + -ity.] Italian 
quality or character. 

iMi Eticycl. Bn'/.XHL 494/2 If the ‘Venetian in spite 
of its peculiar * Italianity *, has naturally special points of 
contact with the other dialects of Upper Italy [etc.]. 
Italianize (itte'lianaiz), ». [a. F. Italianiser 
(i6th c. in Littre) : cf. Italian and -IZE.] 

1. /Kfr-. (also in phr. fd /fa/niKtae rV) : To practise 
Italian fashions or habits; to become Italian (in 
character, tastes, etc.). 

x6xi CoTGR., Italianizer^ to Italianize it; to speake 
Italian, play the Italian, doe like an Italian. 1656 Blount, 
Italianize. 2658 in Phillips. 

2. trans. To make Italian in cliaracter or style. 

*673 [R- Leigh} Trans/. Reh. 136 Nol’s Latin clerks were 

somewhat Italianiz'd. 1729 Middleton Let. fr. Rome 
(1741) 170 The adding of a modem termination, or Italian- 
izing the old name of a Deity, has given existence to some 
of their present Saints. 183a FrasePs Mag. V, 729 She 
Italianised her Christian name. 1886 Willis & Cuark 
Cambridge II. 46 The Hall was new wainscoted and 
thoroughly Italianized. 

Hence lta.‘lianized ppl. a.y Ita‘lianizin^ vb!. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Ita:lianiza‘tioii, the action or 
process of Italianizing, an Italianized formation ; 
Ita'Iianizer, one who Italianizes. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais lit. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1772 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
I. 217 Louisa is gone to the oratorio, a great condescension 
for so Italianised a lady. 1847 Ld. Lindsav Chr. Art 
1 . p. ccxvi, Mabuse, Van Orley, and the ItalianUers of 
Antwerp — imitators chiefly of Raphael. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. vi. iii. (1864) III. 430 This absolute Iialianisaiion of 
thePope, x88oH. NicoLinytc/i<4v«y24july57WehaveO!d 
French, Modern French, Italianisations, l^tm expansion.'^, 
and English abbreviations used indiscriminately. 2881 
WcsTCOTT & Hort Grk. N. T. II. App. 46 European of a 
comparatively iateand Italianising type, Pilot Aug. 
140/2 There is only one example of the Italianising masters 
of Fontainebleau. 

Italianly (itaedianli), adv. rare. [f. Italian 
- l- -LT-.] In an Italian manner. 

2599 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Piv, On English 
foole: wanton Italianly; Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: 
breath Indianly. 2884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 387/1 Sant' 
Agnese, pronounced.. Italianly to rhyme with lazy. 

Italic (itse'lik), a. and sb. [ad. L. IlalicttSy 

a. Gr. ‘iTaXinbiy f. ’IroXta, L. Italia Italy. Cf. 
F. Italiqite (i 5 -i 6 th c. in Godef. Compl.\,'\ 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or its tribes ; 
spec.^ in Rom. Hist, and LaWy pertaining to parts 
of Italy other than Rome. 

Italic version: seequot. 1852. 

1685 Stillincfl. OHg. Brit. iiL 2138* Ambrose at Milan, 
had as great authority as Damasus at Rome; And the 
Italick Diocese was os considerable as the Roman. 2724 
Waterland AiJutn. Creed iv, 62 Neither are we to expect 
to meet with it in the Italick psalters. 2852 Hook Ch. Diet. 
(2871) 403 'The old italic Version, or Vetus Itala^ is the 
name usually given to that translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Latin language which was geneially 
used till the time of St. Jerome. 187S Poste Gains 1. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 108 Italic soil was subject to Quirilary ownership. 
2880 Muirkead Gaius 11. §31 A u.sufruct of lands that have 
italic privilege. 2900 Coutemp. Rev. Feb. 272 The Italic 
groups, that is, the early languages of Italy. 

b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy: said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Grascia by Pythagoras in the 6 th cent. 
B.c, (Sometimes used to include theEleatic school.) 

2662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (17*2) 17 This 
School was called the Italick School. 1728 T. Sheridan 
Persius Hi. (1739) 45 He travelled to Magna Gracia where 
he was the Founder of the Italick SecL 183&-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Meiaph. vi, (1859) 1 . 105 Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic school. 

c. Arch. A name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, the Composite. Formerly Italica. 

2563 Skute Archit. Ajb, The fifth piller named Com- 
posita or Italica. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law To Rdr. i, If 
some C^pimls should want their Italica distinctions and 
oniaments. 2706 Phillips, Italick Order 0/ Architecture^ 
see Composite Order. 

1 2. = Italian a. i. Obs. \ 

1638 Sjb T, Herbert Trav. (ed, 2) 250 A spatlous Tanck, t 
. . round set with pipes of lead which (after the Italick sort) , 
spouts out the liquid element m variety of conceits. 17x1 
Madox Excheg. Pref. 26 Persons that were by birth or 1 
education French or Italick. a 27M North Lives (1826) j 
III, 39 The Italic caution of the ambassador. ^ j 

3. (with small z) Applied to the species of printing . 
type introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice, in ■ 
which the letteis, instead of being erect as in ^ 
Roman, slope towards the right ; first used in an ! 
edition of Virgil, published in 1501 and dedicated j 
to Italy. In early use also Italica (sc. littera'). \ 

26x2 Bri.vslev Pos. Paris (2669) p. v. Beginning ther 
question ever at an Ilalikc Capital Q. 16x5 Bedwell 
Moham. Imp. Pref. B, If I haue added any thing.. that we 
haue caused to be imprinted in an Italica letter. 2733 . 
Swift Misc.., On Poetry 95 To Statesman wou'd you give 
a Wipe, You print it in Italick Type. ^Vhcn Letters arc j 


in vulgar Shapes, ’Tis ten to one the Wit escapes. 2789 
Franklin Wks. (xE88) X, 280 The printers have of late 
banished also the italic typ«. 2818 A. Ranken Hist. 
France V. IV. 391 Their printing was in Italic characters. 
1855 Thackerav Netycomes I. xxvL 247 Documents .. pro- 
fusely underlined . . in which the mackinatiens 0/ villains 
[ are laid^ bare with italic fervour. 2862 N. A. Woods Pr. 

in Canada U. S. 350 The reiterated headings, 
italic emphasi.«, and minute details, so peculiar to the 
American journals. 

t b. Of handwriting : = Italian a. 3 . Obs. 

2572 Beauchesne & Baildon Booke contg.dlvers series of 
hands (1602) D. {heading) italique hande. Ibid. E iv. 
(heading) Italique Letter, 

B. sb. 

1. A member of the Italic school of philosophy : 
see A, I b. 

j 2594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy’s Interch. Var. Things 61a, 
The Philosophers. .diuided ihemselucsinto two sects, thone 
being called lonicques, thoiher italiques. 2678CUDWORTU 
Intell. Syst. Pref, Divers of the Italick.s, and particularly 
Empedocles, before Democritus, Physiologized Atomically. 

2. (with small x) //. (rarely jx//^.) Italic letters; 
letters sloping to the right : now usu.ally employed 
to emphasize a word or series of words, or to dis- 

! tinguish a word or phrase (e. g. one in a foreign 
language) from others in the same context. See A. 3 . 

; _ 2676 Moxon Print Lett, 8 From the Bottom to the Foot 
is 22 of them in Romans and IiaJicks. 271a Steele 
; Spect. No. 455 f 6, I Desire you would print this in Italick^ 

1 so it may be generally taken notice of. c 2823 T. Howes 
in 3*. ParPs Wks. (2828) VIII. 294 The names in italic are 
those supplied by the editors. 1824 J. Johnson II. 

j i. 8 It would be a desirable object, if the use of Italic could 
j be governed by some rules. 2898 A. W, W. Dale Life 
R. W. Daleix. 2x7 In the book, the sentence in italics is 
I developed into an entire lecture. Mod. Revieiv, We quote 
. the passage ; the I'taitcs are our own. 

' + Ita’lical, d. rare“\ [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

! Italian. Hence f Ita'lically cefy., Italianly. 
j 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ans^v. Kameless Cath. 74 That 
I frapling discourse of his Italic.T!l progresse. 2822 Bvron 
Wks. (2S37-40) V. 279 By the p.Tpers..I perceive that the 
j Italian gazette had lied most Italically, and that the drama 
I had not been hssed. 

Xt3.’Hca.nf a. rare. [f.L. /ta/ic-tes + -A:f.] Of 
or “pertaining to the ancient Italian group of 
languages. 

2875 WnnuzY Life Lang. x. 188 Declared Indo-European 
and Italican by scholars. 

f Ita’licate, t/, Obs. rare. [f. Italic + -ate 3.] 

, -'ra/ts. To italicize. Hence Itadicated ppl. a, 

2839 J, R, Darlby Introd. Beaunu ^ Fl.’s Wks, I. 

' p. xxxiv. These five italicated syllables pass but for two. 

I Italicism (itxdisiz^m). rare. [f. Italic a. 

I + -isM.j An Italian expression or idiom; an 
Italianism. 

*773 Mag. I. 25 (Jod.) Our language abounds 

with Italicisms. *837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. t. it. xjo 
note. The Gallicisms or Imlicisms are very numerous [in 
Thomas A KempisJ. 2838 Britton Diet. Archit* 373 
Portico, an Italicism of the IxiX.porticus. 

Italicize (itasdissiz), v. [f. Italic + -iZE.] 
trails. To print in italics, or (in writing) underscore 
with a single line as a sign that the word or words 
I thus marked are to be so printed, or in order to 
I emphasize or otherwise distinguish them, 
i *795 Parr Rem. Statcm. Combe 78 In p. 27 of his 
I pamphlet the Dr. has printed, but not italicised another 
I inaccuracy, 1858 Ruskin Arrows 0/ Chace (1880) I. 139 
The words which I have italicized in the above extract arc 
those which were surprising to me. 2865 Spectator 18 
[ 300 The lines we have italicized arc lines of vciy great 
I beauty. 2872-3 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 30 
I There are no words in the Latin answering to the words 
I which are italicised in the English version. 

I ffg’ *870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, A slight inflection 
i of voice just italicised the epithet. 

Hence Italicized ppl, a.y Itadicizing vbl, sb. 
Also Ita^Uciza'tion, the action of italicizing. 

2888 W, Sharp in Academy 17 Mar. 284/3 The itallcisa- 
tion is mine; but comment I have none. z8^ IPestm. Gas, 

20 Oct. 2/2 Carlyle, however, gave positive injunctions on 
the point, .. running as follows, with the charactcri<vtic 
italicising here reproduced. 2898 E. S. Wallace Jerusalem 
theHolyviii. ijr The italicized words briefly but accurately 
describe the land. 

Ita-Iico-, used as combining form of Italic, ad- 
verbially qualifyingthefollowingadj., as in Ita Hco- 
Ga‘lllc, Gallic or French of an Italian sort. 

2804 Larwood Ho Gun Boats 21 A certain ItalioCallic 
Gentlcm.an. 

Italiot, -ote (itoe-lipt, -unt), li. and a. [ad. 
Gr. TTttAiarTJjr, f. iToAia Italy.] 
a. sb. A person of Greek descent dwelling j'n 
ancient Italy; an inhabitant of Magna Gra^cia. 
b. adf. Of or pertaining to the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy or Magna Grxeia. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (X/Ot) 359/* A Couacel 
being called, and it being put to the question, Whether 
they should deliver up the Iialiotcs to the Sybarites, cr 
undergo a War with an enemy more powerful than them- 
selves? 2841 W. Spalding Italy 4- K’ Dl.^ I. 1x7 Several 
illustrious names in Grecian poetry and science belong by 
birth to the lullot seulemcnls. 189a .Atntnxum 6 Aug. 
287/1 The concluding chapters.. gi»c a pretty full account 
of the literary side of Sicilian and Itahot history. 

t I-taJish, Obs. rare. [f. L. //a/-rxr Italian 
+ -ISH1.] Italian. 

2544 Bale^V/. Wks. (Parker Soc) 3 Pcijticrus Vcrgihss 
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..polluting our English Chronicles most shamefully with 
hU Romish lies and other Italish beggar>-s, iSS® — 
y^fiarus lu 69 Thys story is tenderly lowched of the Itali’sh 
writers. 1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed 111. 1575/2 The 
Italish preest and Spanish prince. 

I^talO- used as the combining form of Italian 
in various formations, as l:talo- 3 yza*ntine a., 
pertaining to Byzantine art as developed in Italy ; 
I talo-Qra'cian, -Gree-k a., pertaining to Greek 
settlers or Greek civilization in Italy; l^talo- 
ma'oiia, a mania for things Italian. 

1783 H. Swinburne Trav. Ttvo Sic/ 7 ys I. 353 Sent to lay 
the first .stone of this Italo-Gricco-Corsinian seminary. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <5- It, Isl. I. 325 The second period, 
which may be called the It^o-Grecian, continued till about 
the extinction of the Antonines. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 

I. i. (1876) 25 The .. Italomania of Boston Bay. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring A splendid specimen of a large gold 
ring of the best Italo-Grcek work. i88j C. C. Perkins 
I tat. Sculft. Introd. 12 Ornaments and animals in the same 
Italo-Byzantine style. 

I-tan,I-taried, ME. pa. pples. of Take, Tabbt. 

Ita-palm (i*taipam). [f. zV^r, native Brazilian 
name + Palm 2.] A palm-tree of tropical South 
America found on river banks. 

x856 Treas. Bot. 725/2 Manritia Jlcxuosa, the Moriche 
or Ita Palm, is veryabundant on the banks of the Amazon, 
Rio Negro, and Orinoco rivers. 

tl-ta*se, n:. Ohs. [OE. Convenient, 

suitable, handy. 

Beo-Mulf (Z.) 1320 Fraijn sif him ware aefter neod-laSu 
niht ;i^e-ta5e. a 1000 Boetk. Metr. xx. 1 1 pu pysne middan- 
Seard . . tidum totsides, swa hit 7;etmsost wass. c 1205 Lay. 
6502 pe king droh his sweord pe him wes iiase. 

I'taated, I-tauwed, I-tau3t, I-taxed, ME. 
pa. pples. of Taste, Taw, Teach, Tax vds. 

Itch, (itj), Forms : a. 1 syce®, 4 3icclie, 
5 3ich.0, 3ykch.e, ikche, icohe, 6 yccli(e, ytch(e, 
itche, ych(0, iohe, 7 ich, 6- itch. P. 5 5ek0. 
See also Sc. Yoke. [OE. sb. from stem of 
giccan : see Itch 

1 . An uneasy sensation of irritation in the skin, 
which is relieved by scratching or rubbing ; sjfcc. 
a contagious disease, in which the skin is covered 
with vesicles and pustules, accompanied by extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the itch- 
mite; scabies. 

tt, <*8oo Leiden Gloss. 82 Prorigo^ vrigo cutis, gyccae. 
eiiio Cursor M. 21823 (Trin.) pe iicche toke him sikerly 

f e fester smoot bourse liis body, c 1380 Wyclif Set. IFA's. 
II. 9: pe Lord S(.hal smyte pe wip. .^cabbe. .and jicche. 
C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 91 Ifit be drie, it schal propirlie 
be clepid icche, And if it be moist, it sclial be clepld scabbe. 
ei^oProml. Parv. 239/x Icche, or3iche(*S', tkchejorjykche), 
fruritus. 2322 More De guat. Noviss. Wks, 99 if thou 
shouldest for a lltle ^'tche claw thy self sodelniy depe into 
y« flesh. 1563 T. Gale Aniidoi, 11. 20 This vnguent is for 
iche of thelcggs. 16x7 Moryson Itin. iii. 117 The Italians 
..for the most part are troubled with an itch, witnesse the 
frequent cry in their streets. .Ointment for the Itch. 17x1 
SiiAFTESB. Ckarac. II* *52 In the case of that parti- 

cular kind of itch, which belongs to a distemper nam'd IVom 
lliat effect, there ate some who, far from disliking the 
sensation, find it highly acceptable and delightful. i86z 
Hulmk tr. Moguin-Taitdon It. vi. I. 30S There really is a 
special parasite which gives rise to the Itch. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols (1884) 184 One of the most prevalent diseases in 
Mongolia is itch. 1900 N, 4 Q. 9lh Ser. V. 7 Stablemen 
refer to the itch in horses as ‘the dukes' (YukesI. A 
‘ dukey horse ’ means a horse suffering from itch. 

1483 Catlu Attgl. 426/x A prurigo, 
b. Applied, with qualification, to various forms 
of eczema and other skin diseases, as bakcrs\ brick- 
layers', grocers' itch (see these words). Norwegian 
iUh, a form of leprosy occurring in Norway. 

2 . fig. An uneasy or restless desire or hankering 
after something; a restless propensity to do some- 
thing : usually spoken contemptuously. Const, of, 
for, after, (fu/), or inf. 

*53 * More Cenfut. Tindale 371/2 For no desyre of 
mans prayse or ytch of vain glory, but of mere humilitic, 
1599 Lt/e More m Wordsw. Eccl. Blog. (i853J II. 119 Some 
of this new sect had taken »uch an itch of preaching, that 
they could hardly ch.irm ihclr longues. 2624 Bp. Hall 
Senn. Hampton Crt. Sept., Rem. WksL (x6^) 4 There is an 
Uch of the car. .that now is grown epidemical. 1638 Ran- 
dolph Muse s Loo'iing'Gl, iii. iv, One that, out of an itch 
to be thought inoJesi, dis^c.nbles his qualities. 2663 Sm T. 
lIiiRDLKT Trav, (1677) xaj't'heir Uch aUer Idol-worship is 
over. 1708 IFooden IForld Dissected 32 He has as grc.at 
an Itch at breaking of Heads on Board, as lie has ashore at 
btc.\king of WindosNS. Amherst Terrct Fit. xlvii. 

Nothing can restrain a thorough-bred gamester; all 
ties and oblig.ations give way to this agreeable itch of the 
ellHjw. 2733 Johnson Adventurer 115 P 3 The Uch 
of literary praise. ITOS WoLCorr (P. PindarJ Pindariano. 
Wk^. iSx2 I\'. 237 The virtuoso itch For making a rare 
Butterfly-collection. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola vii. He had 
an itch for authorship. 2870 I.owi:ll Study Wind. 201 The 
itch of originality infects his thought and style. 2876 
Bt{Ov>.MNG Filippo Daldinucei hv, Wc fret and fume and 
h.iNc an itch'i'o strangle folk. 

3 . a//n6. und CV//;A, aSi'A'/x-^zZ/Hyi*/;^ adj. ; itch- 
acarus, -insect, -mito, -tick, a small parasitic 
arachnid (Sarcop/es scabiei) of the family AcaridiKt 
which burrows in the human skin, and gives rise to 
the disease c.illcd itch or scabies ; itch-rood, itch- 
wcod, popular names of While and Swamp Helle- 
bore ( yeratruni album .and viride) respectively. 


2826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL II.xxiii.332 The *itch acanis 
(A. Scabies, L.) is similarly circumstanced. 2599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie ni. viii. 213 But if he get her *itcb-alaying 
pinne, O sacred xelique, straight he must beginne To raue 
out-ri^hL 2846 Gregory The. fy Pract. Med, v. vi. (L.) The 
"*itch insect was first accurately described by Bonomo in 
16S3. 2833 Peswy Cycl, L 70/1 The *itch^ ralte is a micro- 
scopic animal, found under the human skin in the pustules 
of a well-known cutaneous disease. 1770 J. R. Forster tr. 
Kabiis Trav. N. I. 382 The English call it 

*Itch-reed. 2822-34 GoodPs Study d/ed. (cd. 4) IV. 509 In- 
festment of the *itch-tick. 1884 Miller Plasti-si., *Itch- 
u eed, Verairunt viride. 

Itcb. (itJ), Forms : a. i 3icc(0)an, 3 ^ichen, 
3-4 ^icchen, 4 ^itchesi {fr. Ay enb.) icinge), 

5 3ichyn, 3-achiii,icchen,ycciien,i3cchen,ichen, 
ychen, ychyn, 5-6 ytehe, itche, 6-7 ytch, 6- 
itch. p. 5 jykyn, Jekyn, ykyn, ekyn, 50ke, 7 
yeck. [OE. ^icc(e)an (i^*gieco(€)an, with umlaut 
from *gsocc- i-^pecc-) WGer. ^jukkjan (OHG. 
jucchen, '^MG. jucken.jiicken, G&i.jucken, OLG. 
jukid it itches, MDu. joken, jtuken, Du. Jeuken), 
Goth.yr/>&jk!«, from stem whence O^G.jttkido, 
OE. giecOa, later ^ieba, ME. )ykthe, Yeketh, itch. 
In the I4-I5th c. the form licck-, ditch-, lost its 
initial j before i, whence the later itch. In some 
northern dialects the word came down with hard c 
or k, as dy^-, dik-i in 15th c. yeke. See also 
the Sc. form Yuhe.] I 

1 . intr. To have or feel irritation of the skin, 
such as causes an inclination to scratch the part j 
affected: saidofthepart; alsoofthepersonaffected. ! 
Also impers., it itches, there is an itching. 

a. c iooo 5 <l.v. XercAtf. III. 50 WiSsiccendTcwombe. Ibid. 

70 Wid o))rum Aiccendum blece. <21225 [see Itching 
vhl. sb. i), c 2386 Chaucer Millers T. 496 My mouth 
hath icched \v. rr. jechid, yched] al this longe day. ^ CX430 
Hymns Virg. 80 Oure body wole icche, cure bonis wole 
ake. 2530 Palscr. 595/1 Whan thy wounde begynnelh to j 
heale It wyll ytehe. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. 11. i. 29, I 
would thou didst itch from head to foot, and I had the 1 
scratching of thee. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 358 I 
After all, perhaps, we have no greater enjoyments among 
us than those of eating when we are hungry, . . laying down j 
when sleepYj or, as the second Solomon has pronounced, ! 
than scratching where it itches. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 27 Socrates dilates on the pleasures of itching and 
scratening. 1897 AllbutTs Syst. Med. 111 . 343 The cracks 
often itch In a most troublesome way. 

/3, C1440 Promp. Parv. 258/t Ichyn, or ykyn, or jykyn 
(A*, yekyn, S. jichyn, //., P. ekyn),>r«r2V. 2468 Medulla 
Gram. (Promp. Parv. 538 note), Prurh, to jeke. 1483 Cath. 
Attgl, To prurire. 2703 Thoresby Let. to Fay 
(E. D. S.), Yeeke, [v, to] itch. 

2 . Jig. To have an irritating desire or uneasy 
craving provoking to action. Often in phr. one's 
fingers itch (to do something, orig. to give a person 
a thrashing). Const, with inf , ; also for, (t Qt\ 

a 2225 Alter. R, 80 LokeS, setS sein Jerome, i>st nabben 
jicchinde nouSer tunge ne wen. 2382 Wyclif 2 Tint. 
iv. 3 Tfaei schulen gadcre togideremaistris^itchinge \gl0s5. 
or plesynge] to the ceris. 2579 J. Stubbks Gaping Gulf 
E viij b, [Ourl fingers wyll itch at hym. 2592 No-body and 
Some-body (1878) 326 My Kinglte brqwes itch for a stately 
Crowne, 1598 Shaks. Merry IK 11. iii. 48 If I see a sword 
out, my finger itches lomakcone.^ 1622 Mabbeit. Aleman's 
Guzman dAl/. r. 57 His tongue ilch’t to be let loose. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull iv. i. His fingers itched to give 
Nic. a good slap on the chops. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, 

I. 163 Keep thee from my failings free, — Nor itch at rhymes. 
2853 Kingsley Hypatia xviii. 205 The men’s fingers are 
itching for a fight. 2860 Reade Cloister ^ H. xxxviii, (1896) 
212 No wonder men itch to be soldiers. 

f 3 , irans. 'Fo cause to itch. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 91/1 It 
may be, that. .1 shall be able like a fleshworme to itch the 
bodie of his kingdome, and force him to scratch deepelie. 
2665, 2756 [see Itching ppl. a. 3]. 

t Itch, T/.- Obs. [app. identical with Hitch z/. 
and early ME. Icche-n; but the history is not 
clear.] z;//r.Toshiftone^spositioiialittle; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks ; *= Hitch v, 3. 

2579 GossON Sch.^ Abuse (Arb.) 35 You shall see suche 
hcavmg and shooving, suche ytching and shouldring, to 
sitie by women. 25^ Pappe sv. Hatchet 1 Itch a little 
further for a good fellowc. 2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 
377 Shee still iicht ncerer her husband. 

Here perhaps belong the following: 

2640 A. God's Sstmm. 423 Riches cannot.. each 

us one haircs breadth neercr heaven. 2692 Ray Creation 

II. (1701) 245 Without shifting of sides or at least etching 
this way and that way more or less. 

Itch, Z/.3, variant of Eche v. Obs,, to augment, 
increase, eke out. 

2624 B. JoSsoN^rtr/Zi.i^arViLti, Halfe pound of tobacco, 
and a quarter of a ^und of Coltsfoot, mixt with it too, to 
itch it out. a 2624 Bp. Smyth Serm, (1632) 104 Where 
the Ivon’s skin will not reach, there they itch « with the 
fox skin. i 6 si FullcFs Abel Rediv., Erasmus 

63 To itch out hU travelling charges he agreed with BaptUta 
Bocria..to accompany his two sonnes to Bononta. 

Itch, obs. variant of Ectie sb,^. Eke sbi^ 2. ! 

*595 in Antiguary (iSSS) May 212 For itches for the bell } 
roaj>cs vj"!. 

t I-tchful, a. Obs. rare“^, [f. Itch sb, + -FUL.] 
Full of itching, itch}% 

^30 Palscb. 316/2 Itche or ytchcfuU, 

Itchiiiess (i'tjinuil, [f. Itchy -J--KESS.] The 
qiLility or slate of being itchy ; itchy sensation. 

2822-34 Good t Study Med. (cd. 4) 1 1. 383 He adds anolh :r 


character, not always present however, namely, itchiajss 
of the skin. 2847 Johnston in Proc. Bono. Nat, Club II 
No. 5. 222 The place in which they had burrowed was 
indicated by itchiness. 

Itching (i'tjli)), vbl. sb, [f. Itch ai + -ing 1 .] 

1 . A feeling of uneasiness or irritation in the skia 
which leads to scratching : see Itch i;.l 1. 

<ZZ225 Ancr. R. 238 peo hwule pet Jichinge ilcst, hit 
buncheS god for to gniden. 2382 Wyclif Deut. xxvifi. 27 
Smyit thee tho Lord with . . scab forsothe and Itchyngc 
[2388 sicchyng, ichynge, i5cchingj. 24.. Norn, in WF.. 
Wuicker Hie pruritus, 0. jekynge. CZ440 Pnvu'p, 

Parv. 538/2 5yhynge, or gykthe, pruritus. 1662-3 Bepu 
Diary 10 Feb., In the morning, most of my disease, 
that is, itching and pimple.s, were gone. 2797 M. B.mlue 
Morb. Anat. (1807) 205 They have commonly an itching at 
the nose. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 259 She became affected 
with excessive itching of the skin, which prevented sleep. 

attrib. 2608 Armin Nest AV««. (1880) 48 The World., 
scratching her braine with her itching pln^. .answeres, ^\^ut 
dien ? 2612 Cotcr. s. v. Alum, We call it, stone Allum, or 
itching pouder. 

2 . fig. An uneasy desire or hankering : « Itch sb, 2. 

2340 Ayenb. 16 pet uerste heaued of beste of helle ys 

predc-.be uifte icinge, in cle[r]gie avarice oper couaytise, 
2676 tr. Guillatierds Koy. Athens 33 A rich Turk in that 
City , . had an itching after the y*oung Mans Estate. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 32 All fools have still an itching to deride. 
2884 St. James's Gaz. 22 Aug. 3/1 An irrepressible itching 
for a little more military glory. 

Itching (i’tjig),///. a. [f. Itch v.^ + -i.vgS] 
That itchee. 

1 . That has or is characterized by a feeling of 
irritation in the skin; itchy. 

csoco [see Itch ?/.* j}. 2665 Hooke blicrogr. xxvi. 146 
The itching tickling pain quickly grew languid 2746 
Berkeley 2nd Let. Tar-water § 15 A very useful wash 
for weakj dry, or itching eyes. 18^ P. JIanson Trop. 
Dis. x.xxiii. 523 With a papulo-vesicular itching eruption 
resembling scabies. 

^. fg. That has an irritating desire or uneasy 


craving. 

Often qualifying sbs. denoting bodily organs in metaphori- 
cal phrases, as itching ears, a craving to hear something 
new, persons who crave to hear novelties (hence itching- 
eared)', an itching palm, a hankering after gain, an ava- 
ricious disposition; \an itching elbow, a passion for gamb- 
ling (cf. quot. 2726 in Itch sb. 2), 

a 2225 [see Itch v.^ 2]. 1582 Sidney A/ol. Pcetrie (.\rb.) 
49 There is nothing of so sacred a maicstle, but that an 
itching tongue may rubbe it selfe vpon it. 258* N. T, 
(Rhem.) 2 Tim, iv. 3 According to their owne desires they 
wil heape to them selues maisters, bauing itching cares. 2602 
Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 10 Cassius, you your selfc Are wuch 
condemn’d to haue an itching Palme. x6o7_Hieron l[hs. 
1. 196 A few bloued leaues; such perhaps, as in this itching- 
eared generation, .few will take notice of. 26x7 Moryson 
Itin. 1. 298, I had an itching de.sire to see Jerusalem, 2693 
in DrydetCs Juvenal .xiv. (1697) 342 If the Father, says 
Juvenal, love the Box and Dice, the Boy will be given to an 
itching Elbow. 1847A BENNiEZ?/re. xxii.393ThisisnoidIe 
crowd come to gaze or to fill an itching ear, 2871 Diron 
Tower IV. vii. 63 Fees weie always welcome to his itching 
palm. 2B76 No. 208. xi 'Ine which 

have supplied such piquant reading to an itching public. 

+ 3 . That causes itching. Obs, ^ 

1665 Hooke Microgr, xxvi. 245 Of Cowage, and the itching 
operation of some bodies. 2756 P. Browne Jkwmrr** 33® 
The plant is well known on account of its sharp itclnng 
hairs. 2879 Britten & Holland Itching Berries, 
Fruit of Rosa ccuiina. Lane, 

Hence adv. 

2657 J. Bentha.m Treat, 19 Itchingly desiring Novel- 
ties. 

tl’tchlesSjfl. Obs, [f. Itch jA - i- -LESS.] Free 
from itching or the itch ; Iree from an itching palm, 
incorniptible. 

163s Quarles Embl. r. x. (2728) 41 One mbs his itriijess 
elbow. 2648 Herrick Hesper., To Sir J, Btrklty,Jw^'p 
art just and itchlcsse, and dost please Hiy genius with two 
strciigth’ning buttresses. 

Itchy Now coUoq. [f. Itch + 

The form appears in OK tssgiccig glossing ‘ pnljj* 
dus, purulentus’ Ilpt. Gl. 453-J Affected with 
itching or the itch ; of the nature of the itch. 

2530 pALSen. 326/2 Itche [mispr. /or itchie or hchyel or 
yichcfull, grateux. 2580 Hollyoand Treas, Ir. 
Calleux, scabbed, itchie. 2599 A. M. tr, Cabelhoner s tf- 
Physiche 253/2 When any yongc Personne is 
him laye of this pouldre in water, and the wat^r wnbe UKe 
oyle. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 201 IHs 
leaues or rootes applyed to itchie places .. doc 
vnto the same. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Itch, Au 
Itchy' humour will come out and be dry’d up entirely. 
aiSzQ J, Young Intell. Philos, xxxv. (2835) 350 Your elbow 
is keny and your toe is sore. _ ....fit t_cs 


plague. , 

-ite, suffix^, corresponding to F. 1 - 
{-ites), ad. Gr. -fri;?, forming adjs. and sbs. (oi 
adj. origin) with the sense ‘ (one) connected ^vilh or 
belonging to * a member of *, as in bTs\Ur\t cuij, 
heavy armed, sb. a heavy-armed soldier (f. o’rAa 
armour), srokiTTjs citizen (f. it 6 \ts city). Bs fent. 
form is -I'riy (-iTis). Both the m.asc. and fcm. forms 
W’crc extensively used in forming technical name* 
of natural products, diseases, etc. 

A _ .■ .i.-.r- 
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used by the LXX to render Heb. names m '-r"i '?) as in 
'I<7paTjXirTit Israelite^ Aeutnj? LevUe, *A»ia\7}»ctr»i? Amalekite, 
*I<rAiajjA^T»j5 IshmaeUte, Mwa^irijs Moabite, 2 o 5 o/ilTai Sodo- 
mites, etc. Later, in Christian use, in the names of sects, 
styled either after their locality, their founder, or some 
tenetj rite, or other characteristic, as epn/^ttTjs adesert-dweller, 
eremite, hermit, Ni/coAatTat Nicolaitans (ph), ’laKwdmxt 
Jacobites, }>loyo<}>v(rtTat Monophysites, etc. Some of the 
Greek terms (esp. those in Christian use) were adopted in 
Latin, either unchanged in -ttis or often in -J/a, the plural 
(which was more frequent in use) being in -/te ; thus 
Stagirlies^ Sybarita, and, in the Vulgate, etc., Lcvites or 
Lcvita, IsrailiiZy IsmailUx^ Uloabiiai^ Ntco» 

laJiXy Sodomttx (also GadUx, Reubentix, etc., where the 
LXX have FaS, 'Pou^^i') ; and in later and medimval writers 
MarcionUXt EbionltXy Azymiix, ^laronltx^ MonophysUx, 
etc. Hence the suffix has passed into Fr. and Eng. in the 
form die, pi. dies. Already in the metrical Genesis «f- Exodus 
C12SO we find Amo}iit^Arabxt\ by Wyclif the Vulgate words 
in -Itx are duly rendered by forms in dies, 'ytis. In later 
Biblical versions the ending is extended to other tribal names, 
e. g. 'Aixoppaioi, Xamracoi, Vulg. Aniorrxz, Chananxit 
WycHf Amorreif Chanami (-cvh i6th c. versions Amonies, 
Canaanites. 

Another frequent use of the termination was to form names 
of minerals and gems (adjectively with Aiflos * stone’ under- 
stood), e. g. oi/0paxtTos anthracite, atwarirrjj blood-stone, 
h<ematite, o^i'rris snake-stone, serpentine, <reX7ji/4r?je moon- 
stone, selenite, etc. Nearly all these occur also^ in L. in 
Pliny, who moreover adds several not recorded in Greek. 
These have been handed down and increased by medimval 
and early modern Latin writers de firoprieiatibus rerum, and 
have given origin to our modern use of die in names of 
fossils and minerals. 

The following are the chief English, uses of the 
suffix : 

1. Forming names of persons. (Often also used 
adjectively.) 

a. In words already formed in Gr. ou L., of the 
classes above mentioned, and in analogous terms ; 
e. g. StagiriU^ Sybarite \ Israelite^ Levite^ Ammo- 
jtiie, A mori/e, Bet^amiief Canaanite, Gadite, 
Gileadite^ Hamite^ Ishmaelite^ Rechabite^ Reuben- 
ile^ Semite^ SoJorniiCy etc. ; eremiUy Ebioniiey 
Adamite yjacobitey Mareionite, Jlfa?vniie, Azymite, 
Monophysitey Anthropomorphitey Fatimitey etc- 

b. In words of modern formation : (tx) Denoting 
an inhabitant of a place ; as Sydney iiey Chphamitey 
Durhamitey Ludloxoite ; now rare, and mostly 
somewhat contemptuous, ip) Denoting a disciple, 
follower, or adherent of a person or doctrine ; as 
WycliffitCy Campbdlitey DaUitey Glassite, Irving- 
iUy Puseyitiy Simeonite ; BrontHte, Darwinitey 
HitgoUey Ruskinitey Shelleyitey SpenceriUy Zolaite; 
Bryanite, Canningite, IlealyUeyJacobitey Luddite, 
A/ackinleyite, Parnellitey Peclite, i* Williainite 
(adherent of William III), So Pre-raphaelitdy 
Silverite, In.iependent Labourite, etc. 

These have a tendency to be depreciatory, being mostly 
given by opponents, and seldom acknowledged by those to 
whom they are applied. The following are illustrations of 
some of these formations : 

:8i8 Scott Hrt. of Midi, xviii, I am nota hlacJIillanIte or 
a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a How- 
dcnite. (Note, All various species of the great genus 
Cameronian.) xSzo Lonsdale Mag. Aug. 350/1 In 18x4, the 
Inghamitechurches formed a union with the Daleitechurches 
in Scotland. 1883 Athenxnvt 27 Jan. X16/3 Of Musset, as 
becomes a good Hugoite, he has^ nothing to say. x886 
Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 3/2 Legislation which is regarded as 
a violation of that principle by all thorough-going Herbert 
Spencerites. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qxtaritc/i i, Other 
folk, yet more learned, declared it to be an ancient British 
dwelling .. Mrs Massey . . was a British dwcllingite.^ 1891 
Daily News 5 Mar. s-'a Swift was a Tolstoite before his day. 
1892 .Athenxum i Oct. 449/2 These .shoit stories have not 
the attractions which the true Zolaite loveih, 1895 Times 
8 Jan. 9/5 Ireland will see Healyiies and Redmondiies 
battling with Dillonitcs for the honour of representing the 
united will of the Irish nation. 1897 W^esim.Caz. 12 July 
3/3 ‘ The Shirley country ’ — as the Spen Valley is now called 
by Bronteites. 1898 Daily News 12 Jan. 6/6 The fine mass 
meeting of the Independent Labourites. 

2. a. Palxont. Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms, animal or vegetable as ammonite, 
belemniie, calamitey dendrite, echinite, encrijute, 
lignite, trilobite, etc. 

These follow the type of CJr. (9arpa\:tr7f _ loadstone, etc., 
and Were at first used in their Latin form in -ltcs \ see the 
individual words. 

b. Mineral. The systematic ending of the names 
of mineral species, comprising names of ancient 
origin in -try?, as anthracite, hxmatUe, ophite, 
selenite, or in -Tris, as chlorite, hepatite, hyalite, 
and a vast number of modern names in which -ite 
is added to an element e.xpressing colour, structure, 
physical characters or affinities, or to the name 
ofa locality, discoverer, mineralogist, distinguished 
scientist, or other person whom the discoverer 
may have desired to commemorate. Examples 
are albite, azurite, melanite, dichroite, graphite, 
apatite, calcite, syenite, labradorite, lecuViillite, 
humholdtite, -wernerite, brcmstemle, danaite, dar- 
'o^inite. Earlier n.araes of minerals have in some 
cases been displaced by names in -ite, and some 
names with other endings as -ane, -m, etc. have 
been conformed to the -ite t>*pe. For names of 


rocks, Dana has suggested the differentiated ending 
-yte, founded on trachyte, as in aphanyte, dioryie, 
epidosyie, and the like; but this has not found 
universal acceptance. 

3. Anat. and ZooL Used to form terms denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of 
a body or organ ; as in somite a segment of the 
body ; so cerite, pleurite,podite,tcrgite, a segment 
of the horn or antenna, side, foot, back, etc. Cf. 
cephalostegite, coxopodite, ischiocerite, ischiopodite. 

[Thesu forms were introduced (in French) in 1851 by H. 
^^ilne Edwards (Observations surla sqnelette tignmentaire 
dcs Crusiacies Decayodes, in Ann. Set. Nat. (Zool.) 3, 
XVI. 2ai). They were app. first us»d in Eng. in 1855, by 
C. Spence BateiEeyort Brit. Assoc. 2855, 38;; but they 
owe their general use esp. to Huxley (Lect. on General 
Nat. Hist. 1857, Anat. Inverteb. Aniut, 1877, etc.). (F, A- 
Bather, M.A,, Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington.)] 

4. Chem. Used to form the names of some sac- 
charine substances, glucoses, and other organic 
compounds, as dambonite, dulcite, erythrite, inos- 
ite, isodtilcite, ittannite, melampyrite, finite, 
quercite, sorbite, chiefiy f. the names of plants ; also 
of explosives, as cordite, dynamite, herculite, 
melinite', and of commercial products, as ebonite, 
vulcanite, etc. 

[In the earlier of these the suffix was in origin apparently 
the same as in the preceding groups, mannite being, as it 
were, the distinctive constituent of manna ; but in the 
names of explosives and other products this sense dis- 
appears, and dte is merely a derivative.] 

b. In Inorganic Chemistry, -tie is the systematic 
termination of the names of the salts of acids 
denominated by adjectives in -ous‘, e. g. nitrite 
a salt of nitrous acid, sulphite a salt of sulphurous 
acid. This was part of the systematic nomencla- 
ture introduced by Guyton de Morveau and Lavoi- 
sier in their Nomenclature Chimique of 17S7. 

(In this use, the suffix has no direct connexion with the 
Gr. -tnjf, but was suggested by, and differentiated from, 
the suffix -ate (-ate* 3), appropriated to salts of acids in de. 
In the words of the authors cited (Nomencl. Chimigne, p. 40), 
these are ‘ termmaisons diflKrentcs adaptees h la meme 
lacine, de la maniire qui a paru le plus convenable au 
jugement de t'oreille. ... 

Sulpha/^ sera le nom gcn^rique de tous les sels formas 
de I'acide sulpburique. 

SulphiV# sera le nom des sels formas de I’acide sulphui- 
eux. 

(p. 49) Cette distinction une fols dtablle nous a donn6 les 
nitrates et les nitrites, les yhospJtaUs et les phosfhites, les 
acetates et \qs acttites'.'i 

A few of the words in -ite have derivative adjs. in 
-itlo, as Hamitic, Semitic, dendritic, encriniiic, 
anthracitic, hxmatitic ; many of those in group i 
have adjs. in -itish, as Israeliiish, Mcahitish. 

•ite, suffix‘d, an ending of adjs., adapted from 
L, pa. pples. in -Utts, -itus, of vbs. in -ire, -ere, 
-ere, as in eruditus erudite, exqujsitus exquisite, 
compositus composite, or from the corresponding 
Romanic -ito, as favourite ; also of sbs. derived 
from the same or from the cognate L. sbs. in -us, as 
appetUus appetite. Also, of verbs formed from 
the same ppi. stems, as expedite, unite', but from 
stems in -//, the verbs usually end in -it, as posit, 
exhibit, merit ; this was formerly also usual with 
adjs., as opposit, recondit. 

I-teid, -teied, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Tie v. 
I-teiht, -teiaht, of Teach v. 

tl'teiled, a. Obs. [f. 1-1 + Tail ! 

Tailed, having a tail. 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 Iieilede draken I 
crisHche aae deoflcn. I 

tl-tel. OOs. -*/(»=OS. Du. 

gdal), {.ge-, \-^\tellan to count. Tell.] Number. 

exooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiv. 21 facra etendra gctail w«cs 
fif husenda wera butau wifum & cildum. c 1205 Lay. 7805 
Nuste na moii Jxit ite! Of ban scipen bat seilcdcn after. 

I-teld, i-telded, i-tield, ME. pa. pple. of 
Teld V. to erect. I-teled, of Till v. 
tl-telle,2'. Obs. \0^.ie(ellan(^OS.gitellicui, 
OHG. ge-, gizellen, NiYiO. gezebi), i.ge-, I- pref.^ 

-t- telJan, Tell v.'] 

1. trans. To number, reckon, tell, 

971 Blickl. Horn. 203 Hie .. sctcaldon b»t b®r wjiis eac 
syx hund manna .. acwcald. esv]% Laitp. Horn. 133 Na 
man ne mihlc itelleu a marc b® *ae mei 3 co steorren of 
heuene. 

2. To recount, narrate, telL 

c 1205 Lav. 24627 Nes he oxucre iboren . , b® cu 3 e him 
itelle..ofhaIueban richedoine. 

Item (si'tem), adv. and sb. [a. ^ item adv., 
just so, in like manner, moreover, £ i-s, i-d he, it 
-i- advb. ending -tern. Used also in F. as adv. (i 290 
in Godef. Compl.) and as sb- from the l6th cent.j 
11 A. adv. Likewise, also. Used to introduce a 
new fact or statement, or, more frequently, each 
new article or particular in an enumeration, esp. in 
a formal list or document, as an inventor)-, house- 
hold-book, will, etc. 

1398 in KymctFxdera (17^) VIII. 55 Item, it L Accordit 
and Ordaint that [etc.]. IcuL, Item, for als mykil as [etc.]. 


I c 1400 Maundev. (iS3a> xxviiL 2S8 Item, in this Yle . . there 
is a manner of Wode, hard and strong. 14x8 in E. E. Wills 
I (18S2) 31 Item I be-quelhe to the freres Menours of Brygcc- 
north.. xl s. Item 1 bequethc-.to the ffreres of Wodchousc 
xl s. X484 Caxton Fables cf Alfonce i, Item my sonc sup- 
pose it not a lytyll thynge to haue a good Frend. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 56 Item this yerc was allc 
the chaunterys put downe. Item also the wacche at myd- 
somer was begonne agayne. .. Item also the byshoppe of 
Wenchestcr. .preched before the kyng. x6oi Suaks. Tzvet. 
N. r. Y. 26s It shalbe Inuentoricd..As, Item two h'ppcs in- 
different redde, Item two grey eyes, with lids to them. X73» 
Fielding Miser 11, I Wks. 2882 JX. 30S Hem, Two muskets, 
one of which only wants the lock. 1781 CowrcR Truth 153 
Not a grace appears on strictest search, But that she fasts, 
and,rV«r«i, goes to church. ai8z8 in Cruise (cd. 2) VI. 

337 He. .added this clause ; 'Item, all the houses and lands 
which I have given between my sons, is to this purpose, 
that [etc.]’. IF, 

B. sb. 

1. A statement, maxim, or admonition such as 
was commonly introduced by the word item; a 
saying with a particular bearing. Hence, generally, 
an intimation, a hint. Esp. in vbl. phrases, as to 
give {take, etc.) an item, also to give {take, etc.) 
item. Now U.S, local. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xli. (1634) 616 tnarg.. 
Two Items to the Church of Rome concerning the single 
life which they require in the order of Priests. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy XXV. xvi. 559 The Soothsayers aforesaid, had 
given an Item, and foretold, that this prodigiou.*; sight 
perteined properly unto the chiefe captaine. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 27r ‘That nothing be lost*, it was one of our 
Sauiours items. xC^ Bunvas Pi/gr. n. 130 He. .has Need 
of an Itum, to caution him to take heed, every Moment of 
the Day. 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. II. n Getting item 
thereof, he departed to the sea- 1786 Mrs. Inchcald Such 
things are 51 (in Br. Theat.) If my friend had not given me 
an item of this I should think her downright angry, a x86o 
Spirit of Times (N.Y.) (Bartlett), The minit ycr get item 
that I’m back, set off for the cross-roads. 

2. An article or unit of any kind included in an 
enumeration, computation, or sum total; an entry 

I or thing entered in an account or register, a clause 
j of a document, a detail of expenditure or income, etc. 
i JS78 T. WiLcocKSs?tfr///. Panics 50 The lawe layeth no 
Item to youre charge, 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 29 His 
grace had need to prouide a bag ful of Items for you If you 
be so liberal. i6ox Cornwallis Ess. ix, That makes not 
the purse emptle, and the houschold-booke rich in Items. 
1607 Dekker Kut.'s Cenjur. (1842) 34 Our vaunt* currer . . 
offred to pay some of the tauern items. X7SS Cowvrr Lti, 
to 7. Hill ^ Dec., Wks. 1837 XV. 7 That I may return as 
particular an answer to your letter as po.s.^ible, 1 will take it 
, uem by item. 1870 J. Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 87 Timber 
I IS an important item in the national revenue. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. iii, I have to spend a good deal in that 
way ; it is a large item. 

b. A detail of information or news, esp. one in 
a newspaper. 

x8x9 B. E. O’Meara Exp. Trans. St. Helena xx The 
general accuracy of these items may be inferred, 1865 
Lowell Scotch the Snake Pr. Wks. 1890 V, 34Z We cannot 
estimate the value of the items in our daily newspapers. 
1876 -.. Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 130 This item kind of 
description. sSBSJ. Incus Tent Life Tigertund z Filling 
my sporting journal with many items of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Item(9i*tem),i/. [f.prec.] To set down 

or reckon up item by item ; to enter .ns an item, 

^ i6ot ? Marston Pasquil ff Kath. iv. 1^7 Here I haue 
item’d forth what I am worth. 26x5 Sir L. Hooy Cutry. 
Combe i. r4 Had be Iicmd the lampc oylc, as well as hce 
summed the Spanish wine, his intruding curiosity would 
haue passed wuh lesse blame. Z716 Addison Drummer 
III. i, 1 have Item’d it in mymemory. x788Cowpcr.S‘/<t/;c»w 
for Vcxtr, I . .item down the victims of the past, 1855 Lk\n as 
Goethe \. ill. ix. 303 A process which looked less heroic when 
item'd in the bill next day. 

I-texned, ME. pa. pple. of Tame v.^ 

Itemize (ai'temaiz), y. Chiefly C/.X 
+ trans. To set down by items or enter as 

an item ; to specify the items of (an account, etc.). 
Hence Z tezzxized ppl. a . ; also 1-tomfza‘tion, the 
action of itemizing. 

2864 Webster s.v,, To itemize the cost of a railroad, 
a z88z S. Lanier Eng. Noz’el v. (1883) 98 vEschylus paint-, 
these conclusions with a big brush Shelley iumizes them. 
2883 Harped s Mag. July 850/2 A kindness that can never 
be itemized in the bill.^ 2890 Pall MallC. 20 June 7/2 The 
ho.stess reads an itemued list of her expenditures. 2894 
Columbus ( 0 .) Disp.^ 20 Nov. 6/4 Detnanding from c.ach, a 
separation and itemization of any and all bills paid during 
their official terms. 

I-temizer. [f. prec, -i--er1.] One who itemizes; 
also {(/.S.), One who furnishes items to a news- 
paper. 

2860 CongregationalUt 22 SepL (Cent Diet.). An itcnilzer of 
the * Adams Transcript*. 2887 Bible Soc. Fec.iV.S.) Feb. 

27/2 The iiemizers have often been huge miiinterprciers of 
the gospel . - r,- 

I-tempred, ME pa. pple. of Tempku v. I- 
t9iQpt€d., I-tonted, of Temit, Tent. I-tend, 
of Tixs V. to shut, I-teiid(e, i-tent, of Tend z>. 
to kindle. I-tened, of Teem v. 
tl-teon, V. Obs. [OIL getion fcognatc with 
gatiuhan,0\lG. gi-iahan, grJeken'), f. Uon 
to draw, Tee.] 

1. trans. To draw, draw on, attract. (Only OE.) 
a 1000 Guthlac 5^6 Woldun hy Sttcoa .. b or*cnn>>ve 
meotudes cempan. 
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2 . To brint; up, educate, instruct. 

073 O. £. Chran., pa pc £cr wairan on nmcrsefte rihte 
:^ct07;cae. c 1205 Lav. 2418 pc king, . to Corinee hine sende 
in to his londe, pat he hine scnlde wcl iteon. 

3 . inlr. To come or grow to (an end or lesultj. 
C120S Lay. 32114 Strongliche he wes auasred .. to wulche 

pinge hit itcon wolde pat him wes itacned pere. 

I-teoSejed, ME. pa. pple. of Tithe v. 

Iter (i'tui, ai'tai), sb. PI. itora, 1| iti-nera. [a. 
L. rVrr journey, way, road; in sense i, med.L.] 

1 . Hist. A circuit of the Justices in Eyre or the 
Justices of Assize or the Forest; ^ Eybb i. Also 
transf. Any similar circuit. 

1647 N . Bacon Disc. G^t. Eti^. i. IvL 192 These Iters were 
little other than visitations of the Country by the grand 
Council of Lords. 1682 Etu;. Bled. Sheriffs 45 A Sentence 
or Verdict of the Judges of the Iter’s, or of the Courts at 
Law. ^*734 North Lives (1826) I. 79 The coiut of the 
forest is in the nature of an iter. 1876 \V. C. Smith in 
Encyd. Brit. IV. 64/1 The Lord Chamberlain, by his Iter^ 
or circuit of visitation, maintained a common standard of 
right and duties in all burghs. 

b. The record of proceedings during a circuit. 

1598 Laxvss Forest iii. § 2 (1615) 34 The Assises 

or Iters of Pickring and Lancaster are, as it were, the 
bookes of yeeres ancl Termes, unto the Forest Lawes. i 663 
Aiit, Kal. tf Inv. (1836) III. 441 Search such iters and 
other records, .as. .Chislett shall de^re. 

2 . A Roman road or line of travel. 

1751 Phil. Trans. XLVIL 2x6 In the second iter of 
Antonine's Itinerary, we find . , Eboracum. 1771 Antiq. 
Sarisb. 8, A.D, 140, in the reign of Antoninus, Britain was 
divided into Itinera or public Roads from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other. 2831 D. Wilso-S Prek. Ann. (1863) 

I. 52 This sinijular structure so unlike anything usually 
found on the line of the legionary iters. 1873 Burton / f/x/. 
Scot. I. i. 14 In the route of the ninth iter. 

3 . Anat. A way or passage; spec, the tubalar 
cavity leading from the third to the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. 

Allbutt' s Syst. ll/ed. HI. 206 The lateral ventricles 
and the iter have been found dilated without any obvious 
mechanical cause, 

fl’ter, V, 06 s. rare, [a. F. iterer (1488 in 
Godef.), ad. L. itera-re to Iteh.vte.] trans. To 
iterate, repeat, renew. Hence frtering vbl. sb. 

XS30 Palsgr. 145 Some betoken itlering or renewing of a 
dede. Ibid. 594/2 , 1 iter, or renewe, or do a ihyng agayne, or 
do a thyng ofie tynies,/tf iterc. 
tlteralale (i'lSrab*!), a, Obs, rare. [ad. late 
L, iUrabil^is (Tert.), f. iUrd^re to Iterate : see 
-.VBLB.] Capable of being iterated or repeated. 

JSfit T. Norton Calvints Inst. iv. i. (1634! 510 marg.^ 
That repentance is no more iterable than baptUme, 1590 
SwiNDURSE Testaments 51 When licence is graunted to 
ante to doe an iterable acte, otherwise against lawe, it ought 
to be restrained to the first acte onely. <2x682 Sir T 
Browne Tracts (X6S4) 178 They had made their Acts iterable 
by sober hands. 

i'teral, a. Anat. [irreg. f. Iter sb. + -al.] Per- 
taining to the iter of the brain. 

Iterance (i'terans). [f. Iterant : see -ance.] 
Repetition, iteration. 

1604 Shaks. Otiu V. ii. 150 PEmil. My Husband? 0 th. 
What needs this ilterance, Woman? I say, thy Husband. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Sonnets /rent the Portuguese xxi, 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me ; toll The silver 
iierance. 1876 Dowuen Poems 80 Wliat voice is this the 
sea sends forth, Disconsolate iterance, a passionless moan? 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. -\xvi. 40 The persistent 
iterance of this phrase alarmed the surgeon. 

Iterancy (i-turansi). [f. next : cf. prec., and 
sce-ANor.] The quality of being iterant; iterance. 

1889 F. PicoT Strangest yournev my Life 131 ‘ But he 
comcsjiome I repeated, with theitcrancy of despair. 1896 
in Daily Xcivs 25 July 8/t Wchad been told with a wearying 
Iterancy that \vc would never return alive. 

Xtoran't (i'lcrant), a. [ad. L. iterdni-etn, pr, 
pple. of iterd-re to Iterate.] That iterates or 
repeats ; repeating, echoing. 

Bacon Nv/z’a §241 A .Keftexion Iterant, which we 
call Lccho. Itui, S 243 There is no difierence betweene the 
Concurrent Bccho, and the Iterant, but the Quicknesse or 
Slowncssc of the Relume. ijcA B'rit. Apollo iso. q,iIi. 1863 
Louis Lebeau'sConvers.f Aflightof clamorous kill- 
decs Rose from their timorous sleep with picrong and 
jtcrant challenge. i 863 Gko. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 289 The 
Iterant voice Of heartless Echo, whom no pain can move 
To say aught else than we have said to her. 

•i" I'tsiat ©,//►/. a. Obs. Forms: 5itorat, 6-7 
itorato. [ad. L. iterdt-us^ pa. pple. of iUrdrt\ 
see next.] »» Iterated. 

a. as adj. 

X47X Uii-LEV Comp. Aleh. xt. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 182 Hyt 
Muliyplycih by Itcrat Fcrmcntacion, 1657 W. Morice 
C'lVrtit quasi Ko« n Dcf. xxxil. 298 When our faith is other- 
wi^c well enough known, there needs no iterate confession. 

b. as pa. pple. : see Iterate v. 

X532 Moku Ccrtjul. Tind.tle Wks. 351/2 Hys open pro- 
clamacions diucrs times iterate and renewed. 1558 Up. 
Watson Sev. ,'i.icram. 11. 12 The IjaptUmc is good .and may 
not be iterate and geuen agayne. 4x1626 Ur. Anorrvve.s 
Serin. (18561 1 . 374 These and these sins 1 ha>e committed, 
so m.any >0 heInou<, so oft iterate. 

Hcucc tI‘toratcly eulv.y rcpc.atedly. 

1658 Sia T. Browne // li/rw/. til 40 The cemelcrbl cells 
.. were filled uith draughts of Scripture stories . . iicraiely 
alTcciing the pouriraits of Lnocii, Laxarus, Jon.ai, and the 
si'ioa cf Exechicl, 

Iterato (i'tcrv't), v. Also G ytorato, 7 itorat. 


itterate. [f. L. iterdt-, ppl. stem of iterd-re to 
do again, repeat, rehearse, f. iterum again. Pre- 
ceded in use by Itekate jt/t/. a . ; see prec.J 
L trans. To do (something) over again ; to 
perform (an action) a second time, or reproduce 
(an effect) ; to repeat ; to renew. Now rare. 

2533 CovERDALE Treat. Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 448 Neither do they think that it ought to be so often 
iterated and repeated, after that we have once received 
Christ. XS94 West and Ft. Symbol. § 175 Amongst herctikes 
are numbered Anabaptists, which wickedly yterate holy 
baptisme. 1650 Ashmole Chyin. Collect. 78 The dregs 
being cast away, iterate the Sublimation of the most white 
Dust by it self. 168a tr. Boyle's 2nd Coutn. Exp. Phys.- 
meek. vii. iv, Having wiped and cleansed away the soot, I 
iterated the experiment. <1x734 North Lives (1826) III. 
341 He found that by often iterating, bis thoughts lost of 
their force, 1862 Hook Lives Abps. IL 642 That cannot be 
said to be iterated, which is not known to have been done 
before. ‘ ^ 

2 . To say, mention, or assert again or repeatedly; 
to repeat. 

XS33 Tindale Supper of Lord''^\t&. (Parker Soc.) III. 245, 
I am here compelled to inculk and iterate it with so many 
words. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvii. § 2 This is the 
very cause why we iterate the Psalms oftener then any 
other part of Scripture; x6tx Bible Ecclus. xli. 23 Iterating 
and speaking againe that which thou hast heard. x66i 
Morgan Sph. Gentry ii. i 5 You must not itterate or name 
one Colour twice in the blazon of one Coat. 2838 Sat. Rev. 
20 Nov. 500/2 Scientific research iterates and reiterates one 
moral, .the greatness of little things. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Skaks. Char, v, 134 She iterates, .to all the charges crowd- 
ing in against him, ‘ My husband !' 

1 3 . To make double or twofold ; to duplicate. 
Obs. rare. 

x66a J. Llovd Prim. Episc. 70 Our Saviour iterated their 
ordinary into the pastoral extraordinary and ordinary 
offices. 

Hence I’terating vbl. sb. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. 157 The iterating of these lines 
brings gold, a 1626 Bacon Max, .J* Uses Com. Laiu xxi. 
(1636) 74 The doubling or iterating of that and no more, .is 
reputed nugation. 2644 Dicby (1645) 127 The 

iterating of those acts, which brought it from ignorance to 
knowledge. 

Iterated (i-terz'ted), ///. a. [f. prec. + -edI.] 
Done or said again ; repeated ; renewed. 

2603 Timme Quersit. it. v. 225-6 Which itterated circula- 
tions and distillations can also passe by the^ necke of the 
allembic. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. ii. 2.683 To me it brings more 
Pain and iterated Woes. 18*3 De Quincey Language Wks, 
1862 VIII. 83 The Greeks used^ the iterated syllables barbar 
to denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk. 2846 
Maskell Mon, Rit. I. p. ccxv, The after-taking of Holy 
Orders . . in ca.se of iterated confirmation, was not permitted, 
without a dispensation. 

Iteration Also 6 yt-, itt-. [ad. L. 

iterdtidn-ejUy n. of action from iterdre to Iterate. 
Cf. F. iteration (1488 in Godef.).] The action of 
iterating or repeating, or process of being iterated. 

1 . Repetition of an action or process (now usually 
implying frequency or long continuance) ; re- 
peated performance; an instance of this. For- 
merly said esp. of readministering a sacrament. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch, vi. in Ashm. (1652) 100 The mul- 
titude of their Iteration. 2530 Bale Apol, iB Than grewe 
it into a name and use amonge that sort (as nmonge the 
sectes of owr lyme the iteracyon of baptysme). 2694 
Salmon Bate's Dis/ens. (1713) 431/2 For three or four 
Iterations, the Regulus becomes apparently more bright 
and pure. ,2790 Paley Horse Pant. (2825) 159 The rules 
of good writing taught the ear to be offended with the 
iteration of the .same sound.^ 2843 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
Ref. I. 3 The lifeless iteration of misunderstood doctrines 
and riles, which kill the soul. 2872 Mjnto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Xntrod. 30 A person of strong lender feeling is not easily 
olTended by the iteration of pathetic images. 

b. Math, The repetition of an operation upon 
its product, as in finding the cube of a cube. 

C. Roman Law. (See quot.) 

2880 Muirueao Ulpian iii. § 4 By iteration be becomes a 
Roman citizen who, having been made a latin after he had 
passed the age of thirty, is anew formally manumitted by the 
person who had the quiritarian right in him when a slave, 

2 . The repetition of something said ; repeated 
utterance or assertion. 

1530 Palsgr. 333 After vteracyons of the pronowne they 
use ever moif 1556 J. Hkvwooo Spider ^ /•'. Concl. 50 
Tedius Iteration iherof I let pas-sc, 2634 Hkvwood S: 
Brome Witches Lane, iv, H.'s Wks. 1874 IV, 228 , 1 will not 
aggravate thy griefe too much, By needles iteration. 2759 
Johnson N0.77 t 2 Any curious iteration of the same 
word. 2886 Mancti, Exam. 29 Jan, 5/2 The House uas 
told with suspicious iteration that the Government had 
nailed their colours to the mast. 

Iterative (i’tirAiv), a. Also 5 yteratyve. 
fa. F. itiratlf, -ive (1403 in Godef. Compl.'), .id. late 
L. ilerdtlv-us (only as sb, iterdtivum, sc. virbum), 
f. ppl. stem of iterdre to lTEB.tTU : see -ive.J 
1 . Characterized by repeating or being repeated. 
*490 Caxton Eneydos viil, 35 In pavenge the extreme 
tribute of remembraunce yicratyuc .. (she) toUe the swerde 
in hif honde, and mounted vp alle on hie vpon the woodc. 

Brief Inform. A^. Palatinate 28 The^ Ettalcs re- 
doubled their most humble instances, by ihcir often and 
Ucrauuc Letters. 2807 W, Taylou in Ann. Rev.^ V. 232 
The voice of gratitude is not .. still and sm.all, but iterative 
^norouv. 2K3 Cowden Clarkk Shaks. Char. \iii. 204 
Shallow is iterative; he repeats and repeats. 2889 J. .M. 
Rohebtson Esseiys tozvarJs Crit, Meihoei itp One of Mr. 


Swinburoe’s iterative^ disquisitions. 2899 Speaker 30 Dec. 
339/2 His manner hesitating, iterative, involved. 

b. lierativQ ftincUon {A/ath.), a function re- 
sulting from successive operations wth the same 
operator. 

2 . Gram. Denoting repetition of action; fie- 
quentative. Applied to one of the aspects of the 
verb in Slavonic. 


1827 J. Heard Gram, Russ. Lang. v. § i, 142 The itera- 
tive [aspect of the verb] marks the frequent repetition of the 
action; as (iTp'bailBaTt, to fire away, or to fire repeat- 
edly. 2889 JMorfill Gra:;//. Russian 36 Many verbs have 
no iter.Ttive aspect, and when a verb already ends in -RBaTL 
or -HBaXh, it cannot take one. 

Hence I'teratively adv.y in an iterative manner, 
with iteration; I’terativeness. 

2844 Frasers Mag. XXX. 716/1 The complaints .. are 
iteratively urged. 2868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. vL 104 
The enormous proportion . . of Irish matters, and their 
. . characteristic iterativeness. Ibid. xx. 444 How con- 
.spicuously and iteratively the offer of money from Spain 
figured in the trials. 

I-teyed, ME. pa. t. of Tie v. 

I'th' (jC 5 ). A contraction of iVhc, in t/ic‘. see 
In prep. Formerly variously written iM*, ithy 
itky ytliy etc. Now only dial, or arch, in verse. 

a 2500 Chesty Chase 50 Yth bowndes of Tividale. 2610 
Shaks. [see In Prep, etym.] i'th, ith*, i'th*. 2677 
Ox/ordsh, 150 Not altering in the Autumn from what they 
were ith' Spring. 2722 E. Ward Vulgus BriL xii. 142 Has 
left it still i’th’ Bakers Pow’r, To Cheat their Customers 
much more. 2790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. Pref. 
(1821) 8 Ith time of Oliver Crumel. 

t Itband, tr. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. Forms ; 
4 ipen, ipin, 4-5 ithen, ythaB, -en, (6 ithan), 
4-7 ithand, ythand. [ad. ON. iHinn assiduous, 
diligent. Cf. Eident and Ident.J 

1 . Assiduous, diligent, busy. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 25994 pi® reuth agh [halj^ and i-i>en 
[Fairf. ij>in} be Wit will to scrife and mend ai jje. 2375 
Barbour Bruce ni. 285 Men may se be his yihen {/fart'a 
ed. ithandj will. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Minion 240 
Denote als in oracione, & ful ithand in Jessone. <2x510 
Douglas AT. Hart i. ^3 Thir war the inwarde ythand 
seruitouris. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, xix.^ go With 
Ithand trystis contractand vp new bandis To bring 30W to 
schame and confusioun. 

2 , Constant, uninterrupted, continual, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23287 For l>ai her war won to Ii In )jair 
.•slincand licheri .. ^ai sal haf i)>en siinc i-wUs. 
Wyntoun Cron. i. xiii. 73 Wytht-in l>at YIe is ylhand 
nycht. C147S Rauf Coil^enr 27 Ithand wedderis of the 
eist draif on sa fast. 2336 Bellenden Ctvn, Scot.,pescr, 
Alb. V, (1543) Biijb, Thay can nocht desist, but muadis 
the cunixe. .with Ithand heirshippis. , 

tlthandly, adv. Sc, and north, dial. Obs, 
Forms : see prec. ; also 6 ithinglie. [f. prec. + 
-ly2 ,] Assiduously, diligently; constantly, con- 
tinually. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 29664 (Edin.) Liggande lal his hcuiu 
dune ai i|>inlic in orisune. Ibid, 22684 (Colt.) Sua haunteu 
he on knes to lij, And for to prai sua I)>enlK 2375 Baruour 
Bruce 11. 57 He. -Duelt in his chambyc ythanly [dart s id. 
ilhandly], C2S70 Satir, Poems Reform, xx. ’Tiatours 
kene That Ilhandly hes slteuin For to deface the Nobill 
race Of Stewarts. <22386 in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 
(2786) 246 Trimbling telres, distilling ithinglie Out uom 
hir eis. 


f I-tlia'jll?. Obs. Forms : i sepano, -pone, 
2 aepanc, i-panc, -bone. [OE. lefanCy -fonCy 
(* OHG. gi-y gedanCy -danch, MHG. gedank) 
f. gC’y I- 1 4- panCj Pone ; see THank sb.} Think- 
ing, thought. 

c 2000 Ags. Cosp. Luke xx. 46 SoSHcc schanc code on 
hig hwylc hyr.*! yldest wzere. <z 2x73 Cott.Hom. 243 in pcs 
flesces iscole [finteS a^en us] euel 3e) anc and fule luste-.. 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 202 pe ^itscre |je bisel his iponc on nis 
ehtc he bi 5 |>es deofles bern. a xzoo Moral Ode 20S (Egerton 
MS.) His aje were & his i^anc to witncscc he seal tcmcn. ^ 
Hence i* X-tha'nkcd a., -Ihoughlcd, -minded. 
a xzzs Ancr. R. 210 Alle Jwo lu 3 ere iffoneWd. Uli. 222 
OSre he he ne mei nones weis makien vuele ioonckcu. 
I-thanked, ME. p.a. pple. of Thank. 
fl-thaVGi v* Obs. Forms: i sej^aflan, 2-3 
ipauie(n, 3 i-theuen. [f. I-^ + pafian \ see 

Thave.] trans. To permit, allow. (In OE. nb*? 
absol. or intr.) 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iii. xvii. fx.xuM (iSpo) - 3 * R® 

|>a JustUce ^ebafode & . . getimbrede kmr mynstcr. 

Lams pfFEffred c. 6 ^if he h.Tnd Icsan wille, nun 
mon sekafian willc, ©clde swa to Ills were bclmipc- 
CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 215 He seal .. his oflsjprinijc nc 
bet hi been unrihtwisc. C2205 Lay. 25279 Hengest nuic 
gon wericn & nalde hit noht ibeuen. a iMO, Uretiun /4a 
in Cott. Horn. 299 3 if wult hit iSauicn iwis he 
3 urchut fawc. 

Ithe, variant of Ythe Obs., a wave. 


[OE. le/iiSii (l 4 iah\ hJi'I"'' 
thihan, OHG. gadihan (MHG. gedthen, n'ofy- 
gidtiheii), Goth, gufcihan-. sec 1 -' anJ lllzKti.J 
intr. To thrive, prosper. 

^972 Blickt. Horn, 211 HLs fa;der . . ;;c 5 cah hxt he 
bnngci bci^na aldorman. cxooo /Ej-rmc df'g *-^,^nioie 


cinin; 

riccra 


godc i 


i manna sc 5 co 3 Code, c 2*05 Lav. 91 1' 
iheon al hu hit sa;il wcl biteo.n. Hid. 


j6 S^a iL 

24272 pa b'Jta 



I-THENCHE, 


523 


ITINEBAET. 


seo35e no Ibid. 30074 pa children wu-fcn and wel 

i3o3en. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8817 Jif he lese^ codes 
grace he ne ssal neuere ii?e. £‘1315 Skorehasi 102 Senne 
maketh many fal, That he ne mote i-ihy. c 1330 Arth. 
Mcri. 377 So ich euer mot ythe, So ne schul ye nought 
seme me» c in Archxologia XXIX. 325 He is riche 
bat shalle neuer i-the. c 1530 Hickscortteriti Hazl. Dodsiey 
1. 155, 1 trow I shall never i*the. 

I-tneinet, ME. pa. pple. of Theike v., to 
minister. 

fl-thenche, v. Obs. \0'Z.ge]}en€a7i^ -pettceaii 
(= OS. giiheitkeajt, OHG. gadenchan, gidenchm^ 
githenkaif MHG., mod.G.» and Du. gedenken ) ; 
see I-l and Think v.~[ trans. To think of; to 
consider ; to remember. 

C897 K, iEtFBED Gregory's Past. Pref. 3 Swas feawa hiora 
wajron Sset ic furSum anne anlepne ne maeg geSencean 
besuSan Temese. cii/S Lamb. Horn, 21 Wei bet he cure 
hit wule i{)enche in his bonke. aizoo Moral Ode 203 
(Egcrton MS.) Lutel ibenchS mani man hu muchel wes b« 
synne. Ibid. 329 in Lamb. Horn.. 3if we were wise men bU 
we scolden ijjenche. a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 723 Vor*thi me 
singth in holi chirche .. That man i-ihenche bi the sonee 
Wider be sbal. 

Ither, Sc. form of Otheb. 

I-theuwed, i-tliewed, ME. pa. pple. of 
Thew V. I-peve : see I-thave. 

I-poht(e, i-pouht, i-pou5t, i-po^t, ME. pa. 

pple. of Think v. 

•tI-th.ole, V. Obs. In 2-3 i-polien. [OE. 
gefoliati = OS. gilholbut OHG. '^gadoUn^ MHG. 
gedolUi Goth, gafiilan : see I- 1 and Thole tj."] 
trans. and intr. To bear, suffer, endure. 

a JQOO Andreas 1492 (Gr.) He . . feala wita gebolode, 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 43 pa pinen of helle, we ham ne ma^en 
ibolien. cszoS Lay. 491 Leouere heom his to libben bi ban 
woderoten. .ban heo pine beowedomes lengre ibolien. <1x225 
Ancr. li. 122 Seint Lorens also iSolede b^t te gredil hef 
him upwardes mid berninde gleden. Ibid. 230 Ure Louerd, 
hwon he iSoleS b^t we beo3 itented, he plaieS mid us. 
I-tholed, ME. pa. pple, of Thole v. I-thor- 
schen, of Thresh v. I-thowen, i-po^en, of 
Thee 2 /. to thrive. I-thoncked: see I-thanked, 
t I-thrast, V. Obs. [OE. geprksian^ f, I- 1 
+ ^rxstan to twist, press, force, Thrast.] trans. 
To press, force. 

C900 tr. Bxdals Hist. in.i[i.I(i89o) 156 GefeoII he.. on his 
earm ufan, and bone swy$e ^e'^reeste and sebrasc. c X205 
Lay. 28581 hlon mihte i pare lasten twa glouen ibraste. 

I*thrat, ME. pa. pple, of Threat v. I- 
tlirawe(ii, i-throwe(n, i-throw, of Throw 
V. I-thretned, ofTHREATEN2», I-throsschen, 
of Thresh v. I-prulled, of Thrill v. !• 
thrunge(n, of Thbing v. I-thud, of Thud v. 
I-thungen, of Thee v. I-thurled, of Thirl v. 
+ Ithyphadlian, a. Obs. • [f. L. ithyphalbus^ 
a. Gr. i9ij<paK\^os (see next) + -tan.] =* ne.xt, A. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxvil. 225 The sacred Iihy* 
phalHan Champion. 

Ithypliallic (ipifxdik), a. and sb. Also 7 
“icLue. [ad. L. ithyphallic-us^ ad. Gr. idv<pa?0<iK6s, 
{. ldv({>a\\os the phallns carried in procession at 
the festivals of Bacchus, f. straight + <pa\\6s 
Phallus ; in neut. as sb., ithyphalliciim sc. carmen^ 
a poem in the measure of the hymns to Priapus.j 

A. adj. Pertaining to or associated with the 
phallus carried in procession at the Bacchic festi- 
vals ; spec, composed in the metre of the Bacchic 
hymns (the trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic). 

By ancient writers applied also to several other metres, 
e. g. the Phalsecian, ending with three trochees; Selden 
applies it to the l^ersus Priapeins. 

1795 S. Parr in E. H. Barker Parriana (1829) II. 595 
IthyphalJic verse. 1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. 
(1876) 98 Ithyphallic ceremonies. 1830 tr. Aristophanes^ 
Wasps 122 nate^ The metre . , is an asynartete of lamb, and 
Troch, Dim. Brach.,or IthyphalUc. 1854 Badhaji Halieut, 
510 The Athenians received Demetrius, .went out to meet 
him with ithyphallic hymns. 1898 Edin. Rev. July 62 
Allying themselves with music in the dithyramb and with 
the ithyphallic procession. 

b. Grossly indecent, obscene. 
a 1S54 Chr. Examiner (Webster), An ithyphallic audacity 
that insults what is most sacred and decent among men. 

B. sb. A poem in ithyphallic metre; also, a 
poem of licentious or indecent character, 

16X4SE1.DKN Titles Hon. X17 Wanton Catullus, comparing 
a heauie fellow, .to a log, hath this Ithyphallique: Talis 
iste metis Stupor nil videt^ nihil audit. 1778 Aptkorpe 
Preval. Chr. 383 The pjeon was peculiar to Apollo, the 
ithyphallic to Bacchus. 1822 Byko.n 7 udg. Pref., I 
omit noticing some . . IthyphalHcs. a 1876 M. Coluns Pen 
Sketches (1879) II. 130 Talk of ithyphallii^ ! Byron might 
well blush at the noyades and lepers of this later time, 
t I-tide, V. Obs. [OE. gelidan, f. 1- 1 + 
tidan to Tide.] intr. To happen, befall, betide. 

c83 S K. jElfred Boeth. xvi. § 2 Dagctydde (r. r. seberede] 
hit 3a:t Erculus lobes sunu com to him. Ibid, xxxiii. § 3 
bonne jctldcS oft. .bset he nal3 nauScr ne bone anwald ne 
eac bxt he wi3 sealde. c X175 Lamb. Horn, ai 5if hit itit 
bet bu brekest godes hesie unbonkes, a 1100 Moral Ode 
*25 He mci him sare adreden pet he ne mu5c penne biden 
are for bet iiit ilome. c 1205 Lay. 27898 For coSer weis hit 
eodc al c^cr hit iiiddc. <1x225 Ancr. R. 152 VreineS 
hwat iiidde of Ezechie, be gode king. Hid. 186 BoSc ham 
itit o dom. a 1250 Osul <J- Night, 1731 Hunke scbal itide 
Harm and schonde. e 1300 Beket 1814 To Engclond ich 
wolc nou drawe, itide what bilidc. 




I-tijed, ME. pa. pple. of Tie v. I-tiled, of 
Till v . I-timbred, of Timbeb v . 1-timed, 
of Time ii. 

Itineracy (aiti-nerasi, it-), [f. Itinebate a . : 
see -AGY 3.J — IriWEKANor in its various senses. 

1827 Lamb Sir y. Dunstan, Returning in a'n evening, 
after his long day’s itineracy, to his domicile. 1870 Ander- 
son^ Missions Amer. Bd. I, iv, 89 The year 1833 
distinguished for itineracies. 1875 Warburton Edxv, III 
229 These poor priests, with, .their friendly intercourse with 
the people in their perpetual itineracy. 

titrneral, H. Obs. rare-'. [t.'L. Her, iiiner- 
(see Iter) + -al.] = Ithjerast a. 

1627 Speed England xxviii. § a The Irinerall lustice of 
the Forres L 

Hence t Iti nerally adv., =* Itinebantly. 

1657-83 Evelyn HisL Relig. (1850) II. 261 To preach and 
constitute Churches from place to place itinerally. 

Itinerancy (sitimeransi, it-), [f. next ; see 

-ANCY.] 

1. The state or condition of being itinerant; the 
action of itinerating or travelling about, esp. for 
a specific purpose, as preaching or public speak- 

j ^ journey from place to place. 
x8o2-12 Bentham Ration, yttdic. Evid. (1827) IV. 197 
Has he a fixed abode, or is he in a state of itinerancy? 
1825 E. Taylor Minnesingers 198 When we contemplate 
the great extent of this itinerancy, we need not be surprised 
that the poetry and romance of these countries were so 
widely diffused. 1838 B/ackw. Mag, XLl V, 801 We recom- 
mend Lord Headfort to Mr. O'Connell as his attendant., 
on his next sacred itinerancy through Ireland. X878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer i. 9 We thus bear of the itiner- 
ancy of a stationary bard, 
b. A body of itinerants. 

X836 Blackiv, Mag. XL. 458 The itinerancy of rebellion 
is even now haranguing throughout the land. 

2, Itinerant preaching ; spec, the system in prac- 
tice in various Methodist churches, esp. the Wes- , 
leyan, according to which the regular ministers or ' 
‘ itinerant preachers * are appointed not to a single 
congregation, but to a group of these called a 

‘ circuit to ‘ itiner.ate * among the congregations 
within its limits, and are periodically (usually every 
three years) removed to another circuit. 

1789 Wesley Wks. (1872) XlII. 278 If the trustees of 
houses ai e to displace Preachers, their itinerancy is at an 
end. X7^z Hampson yl/^w. III. 72 A distinguishing 

feature m this occonomy is itinerancy. x8xx Syd. S.mith 
Wks. (1867) I. 201 The interchange or itinerancy of 
preachers, 1892 Daily News 24 May 6/6 The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes moved the following resolution ; That this 
Council adheres strongly to the principle of the Itinerancy, 

.. and has no wish to disturb the three years' system 
wherever it is working well. 

b. Itinerant ministry; spec, ministry in the 
Methodist churches. 

1809 Minutes Wesleyan Confer. HI. Obit, He fell asleep 
in Jesus Jan. 16 1809 in the seventh year of his Itiner- 
ancy .. and the thirty third of his age. 1827 Ibid. VI. 
280 When any offer themselves for our Itinerancy. 18^0 
Ibid. IX, 7 Thomas Hutton entered upon our itinerancy in 
the year 1789 . , In the year 1827 he retired from the regular 
mintstry. 18% Ibid. 37 He was thirty years m the itinerancy. 
Itinerant (oilimerant, it-), a, and sb. [ad. late 
and med.L. liincrdnt-em., pr. pple. of late L. 
zlinerd-rT, med.L. il/Wet'd-re to travel, Itinerate.] 
A. adj. Journeying; travelling from place to 
place ; not fixed or stationary. 

a. Said of the Justices in Eyre, the Justices of 
Assize and the Forest, their courts, etc. ; Tra- 
velling on circuit. 

(1292 Rolls Parle. 86/1 Vos, & cetcri Justic’ Ilinerantes 
ad communja placita. 1293 Tam Justiciarii de 

utroque Banco, quani Justiciarii itineranies.J xS7o^ Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (i8r6) 105 Justices in Eire (or Itine- 
rant as wee called them). 1591 in Child Marriages 150 
John ftlilner, Bailiff Itinerant of this Countie PaJantinc of 
Chester, a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 431 Such 
itinerant judges as go Oxford Circuit. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. V. Wks. (1851) 232 In the Winter and Spring lime he 
usually rode the Circuit as a Judge Itinerant. 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. lit C. 43 § 29 To bold itinerant courts at such times 
and places., as they shall judge to be expedient. 1843 
Carlyle Past ^ Pr. ii. xi. One of the new I tinerant J udges. 

b. Journeying, travelling, or perlainingto travel 
in connexion with some employment or vocation ; 
preaching in a circuit; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry. 

x66i Cowley Advancein. Exp. Philos., College 29 That 
the four Profcs.sors Itinerant be assigned to the four paits 
of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, there to 
reside three years at least. 1673 (R. Leigh] Transfi. Reh. 

102 Itinerant gospellers that travel up and down. i7xo 
PAL.MER Proverbs 231 Old shoes and hats, and a few other 
things that our itinerant merchants deal in. 1755 Connois’ 
seur No. 86 ? 3, I confess myself highly obliged to the 
itinerant missionaries of Whiteficld, Wesley, and Zinzendorf. 
1792 Belknap Hist. New HamPsh. III. 325 It btw been 
usual for the clcrg^Tuen of theelder towns to make itinenmi 
excursions, of several weeks, to preach act! baptize. 1829 
Minxites Wesleyan Confer. VI. 447 Mr- Wesley appointed 
him to a Circuit as an Itinerant Preacher : in which office 
he continued. 1840 Ibid. IX. xo ^Vfier having been use- 
fully employed as a Class-Leader and Local Preacher for 
several years Ihe] was taken into the itineraot work at the 
Conference in 1803. 1834 Medwis Angler in Wales 1. 14 

Some hanks of gut lately bought from an itinerant Italian. 
x8^ Jessopi' Coming of Fri.xrs iu 85 The Friars . . acting 
the port of itinerant preachers. 


a. fig. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2 If roy thoughts have 
wandred, I must intreat the Vicbbred Reader.. to afforde 
mee his hcJpc to call home ray Itenerant Notions. x66o 
H. More Myst. Godl. vjl ix. 315 'The insupportable 
Wickedness of the Christians..may make this Kincdome 
of Christ very itinerant and to pass from one Nation to 
another People. 1850 Blackie eEschyhts 1. Pref. 22 The 
word, transmitted from age to age, and itinerant from East 
to West, remains. 

d, transf. Movable from place to place. 

1690 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. ja Sir Christopher 
Wren has complcated the iuneraut houie for his niaje.stie 
to carry into Ireland. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 647 It 
was equally clear to all parties that the government should 
not be itinerant. 


B. sb. One who itinerates or travels from place 
to place, esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling ; 
a travelling preacher, strolling player, etc. 

X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 112 S. Luke ..had 
also been a plain itinerant in Preaching the Gospel. 1678 
Butler Hud. iii. ii. 92 Glad to turn itinerant, To stroll 
and teach from town to town. 1753 A. Murfhy Gray ' s ^ 
Inn Jrnl, No. 43 ? 7 Search was made after this mercan- 
tile Itinerant. 1774 Warton Hist. Eug, Poetry I. DIss. i. 
34 They IScandinavian Scalds] were itinerants by their 
institution and made voy.iges. 1822 J, Flint Zc//. Amer. 
268 In the evening two itinerants, a presbyterian preacher 
and his wife, arrived with an introduction from an acquaint* 
ance. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 59 l licy 
were Siberian merchants,— that is, itinerants. 

Hence ItPnerantly adv. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke. 1856 in Webster; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Itinera'riau, a. and s6. rare. [f. late L. 
itinerari-us (see iTLVEBAEy) + -A:f.] a. adj. 
= Itineeaby a. i. 


1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg. p. xxiv, A Polymetrical 'i’able. 
Shewing the I tincrarian Distances, in British hlilcs, between 
some of the most remarkable Places of Hindustan. 

b. sb. One who itinerates ; a traveller; s= Iti- 
nerary sb. 4 . 

1822 Next) Monthly hlag. IV. 14 Chateaubriand, the epic 
Itinerarian, found., traces of them in Peloponnesus. 
Iti'Jierarily, adv. rare. Also 7 Sc. -arly. 
[f. Itinerary -i- -ly^,] In an itinerary way; 
in the course of itinerancy. 

1670 Ld. FouNTAiNMALLin M. P. "Brown Suppi.Decis. (1826) 
II. 470 Though he was Bishop of the Isles, and died tlicre, 
yet . . when be went there it was only itincrarly. 

II Itinera*rio. Obs, rare. [Sp,, It., ad. late L. 
itinerdritm \ see next.] ^Itinerary 2 , 3 . 

X588 Parks tr. Mendozds Hist, China 319 Tliis my 
discourse ma>r more properly be called an EDuume or Itine- 
rario then a historie. Jbid. 387 Whom, os 1 hauc said, I do 
follow in many things of this Itinerario. 

II Itiuerarium (ilinere^Tii?m). Hate L., = 
an account of roads or of a route, with notices 0 / 
stations, distances, etc., sb. use of neuter of 
ilijterdrius'. see Itinerary c.] 

1. « Itinerary sb. 2 , 3 . 

1747 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 30^ Oct., I am very well 
pleased with your Itinerarium, which you sent me from 
Katisbon. 1812 j. Jeob Corr, (1834) II. 97 The journey .. 
might be made in two days. An uincranum 1 annc.N. 1869 
1 . Burns Life IK C, Burns ix. (1870) 2x3 We must re- 
lucianlly break off this remarkable and deeply interesting 
ilinerarium. 

2. Surg. *An old name for the staff used in 
lithotomy * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 PiiiLLirs, Itiuerarium, . . also a Surgeon’s Instru- 
ment, which being fix’d in the Urinary Pasbage sheus the 
Sphincterj or Neck of the Bhadder, in order to ihc mere 
sure making of an Incision to find out the Stone. 1855 
SIavne Ex/OS. Lex., Itiuerarium. 

Itinerarly, adv. \ see Itinerarily. 

Itinerary Oitimerari, il-),r^. [ad, ilhicra- 
riutitt bb. use of neuter of itinerdri'iis : see next. 
Cf. OF, ilitieraire a journey, an account of a 
journey or travel ( 14 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A line or course of travel ; a route. 

1432-50 tr. I/igden (Rolls) I. 43 Messangers were sende . 
to presldenlcs, dukes, and luges of prouince.s, that ihci 
scholde descrioe and measure londes, waters, .. and the 
itinerary of the see [itiuerarium maritimum] to whichc 
places ihci .scholde saylc. 1651 Biggs Nctu Disp . r 196 
It is a dangerous itinerary [printed itincry] to go from one 
exueame to another. ,1790 J-, Bruce Source A/7r If. 474 
It was the first inienigiblc itinerary made through these 
deserts. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 14 Rambling 
leisurely frushion . . careless of performing any definite 
itinerary’. 

2. A record or Journal of travel ; an account of 


a journey. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379 b/x H>;sjyf he h>;m wlf scite 
in his book named Ityraerarye. xs^6 Fdgr. I erj. O' >' • 
*531) 24 Many’ may rede tbcjtincraryes_ of them that hath 


vjciiiuuiy icLu.i. , 

who crowd the world with their iimcrones icmc hate no 
other purpose than to deseri^ the face of he couotr)-. 
1864 LiviSostone /-or/ JmU. (1C73) >• Introd. . llie 
itinerary grows day by day. 

3. A book describinK a route by land or sea, or 
tracing the course of the roads in a region or 
district, with measurements of distance, accounts 
ofpIacMand objects of interest, and other infor- 
mation for travellers; a road-book, guide-book. 
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ITSEIiP. 


ITIWEEABY. 


(In ike earliest quotations identical with preceding, being 
records of actual journeys.) , , . • r 

1538 Lelasd Itin. III. 83, I have the descnption of 
W^charn in an other Itinerarie of xnyne. 1634-5 Brebeton 
Trav. (Cbetb.'ira Soc.) 41 An anatomy school, wherein, 
besides the rarities mentioned in the Itinera^, are many 
more. X7X* Wallis Pr^f. J. Griejtivood' s En^. Grant, z 
Those that would be farther inform’d, I refer . . to the 
Itinerary and Description of Wales. 1871 Ladv Herbert 
ir. Huhnei^s RamhU (1878) II. iv. 277 In the official itine- 
raries it is from thence tliat all the distances are counted, 
b. trails/. A sketch of a proposed route; apian 


or scheme of travel. 

X856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxvL 260 Our friends of Etah 
had given me . . a complete itinerary of this region, 1859 
Wraxaul tr. R. Hcudmxlx. 276, I drew up an itinerary 
in which the first station would be Cambridge. 

4 . One who itinerates, an itinerant, rare. 

J709 Stry^e Atm. Ref. I. xiii. 178 Some were commission- 
ated to preach therefore, who went about as itineraries. 
1721 — Eccl. Ment. II. 11. vli. 297 It was thought fit the 
King should retain six chaplains in ordinary: who should 
not only wait upon, him, but be itineraries^ and preach the 
Gospel all the nation over. 1853 D. King Presb. Ch. 
G(nt. 226 He was, therefore, when requested, an itinerary. 

1 5 . A portable altar. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 340 .An xtinerarie or port- 
able Aulter. 

6. R, C, Ch. A form of prayer for the use of 
clerics when setting out on a journey. 

1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 463/2 Gayantus refers to an 
ancient Pontifical which contains an itinerary for prelates, 
rather longer than ours but very similar. 

t 7 . Surg. » Itinerabium 2. Obs. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dts. by Expect, viit. 58 The rash 
and too frequent sounding by Catheter and Itinerary. 
Itinerary (.aiti'nerari. it-), a. [ad. late L. iVf- 
nerdriiis of or pertaining to a journey, f. L. iter^ 
jVf/;^r-ajourney, way, road: cf, F. iViWrazV^adj.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a journey, travelling, or 
a route, b. Pertaining to roads (esp. Roman 
roads) or the description of roads. 

Itinerary column, a column at a crossway, having several 
faces, bearing inscriptions, showing the different routes. 

1552 Huloet, Itenerary booke wherein is wrylten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wherin the.xpenses in 
journey be written, ^ 1632 Lithcow Trav. a6, 1 revert to 
mine itinerary relation. 1796 Morse Auier. Geog. I. ao 
Such itinerary maps of the places of encampment were of 
great importance to armies. 1797 W, Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXiV. 514 Dissertations on the aniient measures of 
length., on various itinerary columns.^ 1862 Mgrivale 
Roni. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxiv. 134 The itinerary system of 
the Romans was. .an effective instrument of centralization. 
187X C. Davies Metr. Sytt. it. 29 The pace, .is the natural 
unit for ail itinerary distances. 

2. as ITINEBANT a. 

x6z7 Moryson liin. 11. 300 English Lawyers .. vaunted 
Ireland to be reduced to ful obedience by their Itinerary 
circuits. 171X Strvi'E Parker iv, xii. 366 At last he was 
appointed one of the King’s Itinerary Preachers. 1785 
Palev Moy. Philos, vi. viu. (1830) 409 The law of England, 
by its circuit, or itinerary courts, contains a provision for 
the distribution of private justice. 

Itinerate (9iti*ncr<;h, it-), v. [f, late L. rVf- 
iierat’f ppl. stem of itimrdri to travel, f. iterj 
iiintr- a journey, way, road.] 

1 . intr. To journey or travel from place to 
place. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubs 37 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A Rurall person I Obuiated. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. Smirke ^ They ii’merated like Excise-spyes from one 
house to another. 1843 Btackiu. Mag. HV. 635 There are 
three separate modes of itinerating through the island. 
XS7S JowETT Plato (ed. 3) I. 83 He who fancies that he 
can write a tragedy does not go about itinerating in the 
neighbouring states. 

b. To travel from place to place preaching ; 
spec, of a Methodist minister, To preach to the 
various congregations within the circuit to which 
he is appointed, and to go periodically from cir- 
cuit to circuit as appointed, (usually) every three 
years : cf. Itikebakcy 2. 

177S E. WiiRELOCK in Mem. (18x1) 328, I have sent Mr. 
Dean to itinerate as a missionaiy this spring, among their 
iTiws. 1824 Soutuky Bk, of Ch. (1341) 47 Tlic clergy 
rcNjdcd wiih^lhc ULhop, and itinerated through the diocese. 
1831 Erasers .}fag. III. 64 Bunyan received a roving com- 
iniM>on..lo mncraie in the villages round about. 1878 
Lccky tn C. (1883! 11.603 He preached in the 
open air, itinerated, denounced fairs and wakes. 

2. traits. To journey through, traverse, rare. 

*830 CnoLY Gto. IV, 493 The home sccrct.iry itinerated 
the country. 1839 Britannia 35 May in Spirit Meiropol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) I. 433 They itinerate the empire, in- 
tlaming the popular passions, . . and deluding the popular 
wcakuc-vS. 1863 G. b’, TQWS'^v.HU Leotmnsser 357 It was. . 
the custom for. .Collectors to itinerate the country’, and to 
collect the .sums resulting fro.'n these Briefs. 

Ilcncc Iiimerating vbl. sb., IravcUing, itinera- 
tion. Iti’ueratlng ///, a., that journeys from 
place to place ; itinerant. 

161Z CouvAT Cf'uJities To Rdr., Thy benevolent iiinc- 
rating friend T. C. the Odcombian l-cggc-strctchcr. ^1770 
Ur. foKiiLS yrnls.isZio) 289 One of the season', of his itine- 
rating into Loch.ibcr. 1845 J, Cab. Piet. Eng. 

/.tfr. Chaucer iti The appointment of itinerating judges, 
the justices i« Icyre, as they were afterwards callcu. x86o 
C. Dt'UFEc l/Ut. ii'illiaiKs Coll. ^$9 Mr, Eaton. .had novv 
rciolvcd to become an itinerating lecturer. 

T Iti’nerato, />//.J. Oh. [ad. Ule L. 

III, pa. pple. of itiuer.'ihx see prcc.] 


a 1S28 Dodebidge Eng, Lawyer (1631) 33 As well the 
Judges itinerate through the counties, as those that were 
sedentarie in the i^ng’s High Courts of Jmrtice. 1755 
Shebbkabe Lydia (17^) J-. 27s Mr. Cook, .suggested the 
change was made by that itinerate trader. 

Itineration (aitiner/^-Jan, it-), [n. of action 
from IiTNERATfi 21.] The action of itinerating or 
journeying from place to place; a preaching or 
lecturing tour. 

1623 CocKERAM n, A loumej'ing. Itineration. 17K 
Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 132 The jew., proceeding in 
bis itineration, strolled to lhe_ hou.se of lord Beef. 1884 
Bible Soc. Rec. Feb,, T*hc missionaries . . are obliged in 
large degree to suspend their itinerations. 1896 Youncson 
Punjab Mission x.vxi. 281 Miss Plumb took charge of the 
outlying schools, with village itineration. 

I-tint, ME. pa. pple. of Tine u., to lose, 
fltion* ()bs. rare. [ad. L. itidn-em^ The 
action of going. 

j668 Wilkins Real Char, il- i. 43 The General name 
denoting Transcendental Motion or rest, is ition. Ibid. iv. 
W. 4c^ The sixth Difference, which is Ition, or the passing 
of things from one place or state to another. 

-itioB, suffix t repr. F. ‘ition, L. •itidnetn, 
-itionem, forming nouns of action from verbs with 
ppl. stem in -zV- or r 7 -, as in position ixom posii-us, 
audition from audit^us. It is really a case of the 
suffix -ION, q.v. Instances occur of its non-etymo- 
logical employment, as in acuition, acniition, 
-itioiLS compoimd suffix of adjs., f. L. -ici-us 
or ‘ici‘US 4* -ous. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of c and t in late and med.L. MSS., 
were formerly written ‘itius, whence the current 
Eng. spelling for the etymologically correct -icions. 
The L. adjs. were of two classes: a. those in 
‘icius from nouns, as ciner-icius of the nature of 
ashes, geiitil^icius of the clansmen, trihuii'icius of 
a tribune; b. those in -tcius from pa. pples., as 
adveiit-icius characterized by having come in 
from without, adscript-icius of the class of the 
adscripli, commeni-tcius of an invented sort, con- 
duct‘ichts of a hired sort, fact-icius of a made 
sort, fict-icius of a feigned sort, snpposii-lcins of 
a substituted nature. These are anglicized with 
the suffix 'OUS, as in ascripldtious , comment- 
ittoiis, coiuiucC-tliotiS, factdcious, ficUitious, sup- 
posit’itious ; and the tonnation is freely extended 
when required, as in abslractitious, adscititious , 
excrementitious, etc, 

-itious2, a combination of the suffix -ous, repr. 
JL. ‘osus, with derivatives containing iti-, or tti-, of 
various kinds, chiefly sbs. in -ilidn-em \ e. g. ambi- 
tion, ambitious, L. ambi/idsus, superstition, super- 
stitious, L. superstitidsus ; so nutritions, seditious, 
etc. : see -lous, -ous. 

-itiSy suffix, a. Gr. -mj, properly forming the 
fem, of adjs, in -irrjs, but often used absolutely 
with a fern. sb. understood, as in adipaKrTris (\i^vr}) 
Lake Asphaltitis, the Dead Sea ; already in Greek 
used to qualify vcJtroy disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e. g. dpdpiTis (disease) of the joints, gout, 
i arthritis, y€<pprTis (disease) of the kidneys, neph- 
ritis, TrAcupmy pleurisy, spinal (disease), 

rhachitis. On the analogy of these, -itis has 
become in mod. medical L., and hence in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular parts, 
and spec, (though this is not etymological) of in- 
flammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are appendicitis (inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix of the ctecum), bronchitis, 
gastritis, peritonitis, pneumonitis, tonsilitis, etc. 
The Fr. form is in -ite. 

1896 Allbult’s Syst. Med, I. 120 To regard every con- 
dition of generalised or localised fibroid change of the organs 
of the body as a chronic * -itis’ is equally erroneous. 

I-tohgen, i-to50n(e, i-towe(ii, ME. pa. pple. 
of ieon to draw : see Tee v. 

I-told, ME. pa, pple. of Tell v. I-tore(n, 
i-torn, of Tear v. I-tormented, of Torment 
V. I-torned, of Turn v. 
fl-tost, archaic pa. pple. of Toss v. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vjii. xlv, Bui ihou who part hast of 
thy race to run, With baps and hazards of this world itost. 
fl-tothed, ME. form of Toothed a. 
i-tourned, ME. pa. j)ple. of Turn v. 

-itOUS, compound suffix, containing the -it- of 
I sbs. in -ITV, and the adj. ending -ous ; corresp, to 
1 Fr. -iieux, L. -iidsus, contracted for -itdtdsus, as 
j in calainildsus for calamiidtdsus, calamitous', so 
I felicitous, gratuitous, iniquitous, necessitous. 
j I-traid, blE. pa. pple. of Tray v., to betray. 

I I-tranalated, of Translate v. I-travailled, 
, of Travail v. I-trent, of Trend v. 

I tl-treowe, a. Obs. [OE. getrlozoe, -irlewe 
j (='OHG. gilriuzvi, MllG. geiriuxue, C. getreu), 
i. ie-,\-^ Iriesve, ireouie.'Tn.xs^.'] True, faithful. 
I tTxooo .'Klfbic Celt. xlii. 33 Ic wyllc fandbn hw;c 3 cr ^40 
• 5'treuu'c syod. a szoo £1. A'. anno xo86 Euilra foica 

J ^ctreowast. «rxoo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wolcker 3x2/33 


Fidelh, setreowe oS5e scleafful. e xsos Lay. 4451 pe S3» 
wes itreouwe. Ibid. 7395 peos [scipenj wcoren al ntovkt 
Stronge & wel itreowe. 

I-treted, ME. pa. pple. of Treat v. I-tric- 
chet, of tri{c)chen : see Trick v. I-tried, of 
Try V. I-trised, of Trice v. I-trode(n, of 
Tread v. I-ti'uked, of Truke v. Obs., to fail. 
Its (its), pass. pron. [Formed in end of i6thc. 
from It -h T of the possessive or genitive case, and 
at first commonly written ids, a spelling retained 
by some to the beginning of the 19th c. 

The original genitive or possessive neuter was His, asm 
the masc., which continued in literary’ use till the X7ihc. 
But with the gradual substitution of sex for grammatical 
gender in the concord of the pronouns, the indiscriminate use 
of his for male beings and for inferior animals and things 
without life began to be felt inappropriate, and already m 
the ME. period its neuter use was often avoided, substi- 
tutes being found in thereof, ofii, the, and in N. W. dialect, 
the genitive use of hit, it, which became very common 
about 1600, and is still retained in Westmorland, Lancashire, 
S. W. Yorl^hice, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, and adjacent 
counties. Finally, it's arose, apparently In the somh of 
England (London, Oxford), and appears in books just before 
1600, It had no doubt been colloquial for some time prev ious, 
and only gradually attained to literary recognition. Its was 
not admitted in the Bible of i6ii (which has //wriyf besides 
the his, her, of old grammatical gender); the posscs'ive it 
occurs once (Lev. xxv. 5), but was altered (in an edition of 
x66o) to its, which appears in all current editions. Its does 
not appear in any of the works of Shakspere published during 
bis life-time (in which and the' first folio the possessive ;/ 
occurs 15 limes), but there arc 9 examples of i£s, and \ of 
its, in the plays first printed in the folio of 1623. In one of 
these at least (Hen. VllI, 1. i. 18 ; see B. below), the word is 
prob. Shakspere's own (unless he wrote his). By this time 
it's bad become common in literature, from which the posses- 
sive use of it soon disappeared ; the neuter his is found as 
late as 1675 (see poss. pron, 3 c); the use of con- 
tinued almost as late in literature, and is still dlalecttd, as is 
also the periphrastic the. .of it {dt), as in Sc. ‘ the heid o’t ’ 
=:its head. As xVr arose after the /r of/nVhad been dropped, 
the form hits is not found in literary use, but it is the em- 
phatic form of its in Scotch, ‘//fir heid strak hits held’.) 

A. As adJ. possess, pron. Of or belonging to it, 
or that thing (L. ejtts) \ also reji., Of or belonging 
to itself, its own (L. situs). 

The reflexive is often more fully Us oivft, for tthich in 
earlier times the ozvn, it own, were used : sec Own. 

JS98 Florio, Spontancamente, willingly, .. of ^himsclfc^ of 
bis tree will, lor its owne sake {x6zx of free will or of it s 
owTie sake}. 1603 — Montaigne Av, From txansiauen 
all Science had it's of-spring. Ibid. Ep. Ded., My weak- 
nesses you might bidde doe it’s best. Ibid. 3. Ibid 612 
Nothing remoovelb from it’s owne place.^ 1605 Sylvestlii 
Dn Bartas j. ii. iipx And tempers with it's moist-full 
coldnes so “I’K’ excessiue heate. 1620 Sheltoh Quix. I H. 
xvi, 99 In its Perfection and natural Conformity, xfias 
Sltahs.'s 2 Hem VI, ni. ii. 393 (written 0x593) The Cradk* 
babe, Dying with mothers dugge betweeue it’s lips. — So 
Temp. 1. ii. 95, 303 ; Wint. T. t. ii. 151, 152, 157, 266; m. in- 
46. — Mens, jor M. i. ii. 4 (c 1603) Heauen grant vs Rs 
peace. 1634 A. Warwick Spate Min. (1636) 15 There ls 
nothing.. to be lost (but its love) by its hat^ x^7 Ljllv 
Chr, Asitvl. civ, 527 Being directed by his or its Digression. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. t. iv. § 23 The Load-stone . • mf- 
geiteth it's Property to draw Iron any longer, 2683 Burnet 
tr. More's Utopia Author's Epist. (x68s) 24 If he consent!* 
to it's being published. 1728 T. Sheridan Persins Pro*- 
(*739) 5 Who taught the Parrot it’s usual Compliment? 
1750 tr. Lconardus' Mirr. Stones X32 f2X2j It's notorious 
how grcat_ its virtue is. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
(x8x6j 1. vii. 47 Her warning only accelerated it's fate. X834 
J. H. New.man Par.Serm. (1837) I. .xvi. 234 The Gospel 
has its mysteries. 1879 McCarthy Own TimesW. ^ 
Its foreign policy was treacherous. , 

B. As absolute possessive, [Cf. His abs. poss.} 
The absolute form of prec., used when no sb. 
follows: Its one, its ones, rare, 

x623-a3 Sii.AKS. Hen. VIII, i. i. 18 (First Folio) Euch 
following day Became ilie next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it’s. 

It*8, its, contraction of it is i see It A. 7 note. 
Itself {hsc'U), pron. Also 7-S its (it*a) self, 
8-9 dial, itseP. [orig. two words, It pi on. and 
Self: see Herself, HiiisELF. In i/-i8th c. often 
treated as Its -h Self ; its is still used when an 
adj, intervenes, as in its very self its own self ; cf. 
Himself IV.] 

I. 1 . Emphatic or limiting use. Usually in 
apposition with a sb. in nom. or obj. : Very, the 
very, that very; alone (L. ipsum). Rarely alone 
as subject. 

c xcoo Laws of .'Etfred Inirod. c. 28 Gif hit |>onne^ cucu 
feoh 'vmre and he seegge kmt.. hit self acwmic. 1382 WtcLiR 
I sa. Ixiii. 5 il yn indignacioun iticlf balp to me. 1508 1 
Seven Penit. Ps. cil. Wks. 0876} 197 It .sclfc erih ^bom‘: 
ahvay be barcync & without fruyte yf it rcccyucu r*o 
moy’slurc & hete from heuen. 15x3 aloRU in Grafton 
(rsbSj II. 777 The dealing it &clfe made men to mubc, x5®o 
Daus tr. Sieidane's Comm. 1x8 b. Unto ihclr luitc j>crvetn 
heaven and hell, the earth and ly/iic it sclfc- x593 
Lucr, 29 Beauty it&clf doth of iliclf jxersuadc. x6*o . 
Temp. IV. i, 153X116 .‘lolcrnnc Temples, the great CloVc i 
iclfc, Vea, all which it inherit, sliall disAOluc. x6ix — 
in. iv. 160 Fcarc and Niccnci.se, The ilandinaidcs 
Women, or more trucly, Woman it pretty j.elfc. i 6 st Bur- 
ton Anat..Mel. Dctnocr. to Kdr. 19 .As oGArLtollc [wc icauj 
that he was wiiJom itself in the abstract. 1665 BovluG*.-'-*^- 
liejl. Disc. Occos. Med. ill. v, Pariicularf, wlilch are not 
necessary to the Meditation it self. 17*8 T. .'jiiiiaio*''* 
Peniui (1739) i9Tho' the Poem il self be not well 
*793 Burns Ld. Gregory tv', .And my fond Kcarl, 
true. It ne’er mistrusted thine. tXxSaj ::im.LLLY Choi. /» ** 
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177 Or joy itself Without the touch of sorrow. 2837-v 
Hallah /j'w/.irV. (1855) IV- iv.vii. § i. 316 Slang; a word 
which, I use with some unwillingness, as itself belongs to 
the vocabulary it denotes. 1882 S. Cox in Expositor IV. 197 
The story of the creation told by Moses is simplicity and 
sobriety itself when compared with them. 

b. Used alone in predicate, emphatically, as 
opposed to something else ; cf. Himself 3, 3 b. 

C1600 SiJAKS. Sonn. Ixviii. 10 Without all ornament, itself 
and true. 1821 Keats Isabella xxxiii, An eye all pale 
Striving to be itself. Mod, The dear old place looked just 
itself. 

II. Reflexive use. =* L. sibi^ se ; Ger. sich, 

2 . Accusative or direct object. 

971 Dlkkl. Horn. 187 Nu maeg so]? hit sylf gecySan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 19231 (Edin.) Ilkesuike it selue bisuikis. 1388 
WvcuF 2 Cor. X. 5 And we distrien counsels, and alle hi3- 
nesse that hi^eth it silf a3ens the science of God. 1594 
T. B. La Priinattd. Fr. Acad. ii. 298 As the heart doeth 
enlarge it selfe . . so doeth it restraine and close vp it selfe. 
1603 SHAits. Mcas. for M, v. i. 540 Th’ offence pardons it 
selfe. 1610 — Temp. in. i. 80 All the more it seekes to hide 
it selfe The bigger bulke it shewes. 1638-1843 {see Insinu- 
ate z/. 3J. 1665 Hooke Microgr. id [It] does immediately 
. . disperse it self all over them. 1673 Ray Journ. L(nv C. 
379 S. Marino hath maintained it selfin the condition of a 
free State. . for above 1000 years. I793'x879 [see Develop 8]. 
Ji/od. It is a fault that will cure itself in time. 

3 . Dative, and object of a preposition. (The 
latter was orig. acc. or dat. according to the prep.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 17 i^llc rice on hyt sylf to-da:led 
byl5 toworpen. c 1380 WycLiF Wks, (x88o) 384 pc {linge in it 
sylfe berip witnesse. [Z382 — Gen, i. iz Appletre makynge 
fruyt after his kynd, whos seed ben in hym silf [z6z2 it selfcj 
vpon the erthe.] ^1420 Pallad, on Husb. ii. 148 Lond 
argillose, & not cley bi hit selue Is commodose. [15*3 More 
in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 777 The sea. .somtime swclleth 
of himselfe before a tempest,] Ibid. 782 Of it selfe so. long 
a processe. 1532 Hervet XenophotCs Housek, (1768) 20 
Somme it bryngethe by hit selfe, and some it nourlsheth. 
1611 Bible Ps. xli. 6 His heart gathereth iniquitie to it 
selfe. 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. (1686) 46 That which is 
perfect in its self. 1655 E. Terry Foy. E. India 13 Fragrant 
herbs (which the soyl produceth of its self). 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) x^ No creature that dies of it self is 
good to eat. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xii, The Sun ht^ 
..elevated this Water in the form of Vapours, and drawn it 
near it self. 1710 Stef.Le Tatter No. 164 ? 6 This Letter. . 

I intend to pnnt. .by it self very suddenly. 1870 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (ed. a) I, App. 739 This story may be true in 
itself. Mod. Thft horse gave itself a knock on the head. 
That child will do itself a mischief. 

+ 4 . In genitive or possessive case : = Us own. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 9466 (Gcitt.) So hy na thing was neuer 
wroght, pat thoru it seluen miss ne moght Pall dun into 
lauer state. 

Itsiboo : see Itzcbu. 

Itterance, -ate, etc., obs. ff. Iterance, -ate, etc. 
Ittria,Ittriuin,Ittro-, Chem. \ seeYTTRiA,etc. 
-itude ; see -tude suffix. 

I-tuht, ME. pa. pple. of Tioht v. I-tuked, 
of Tuke z'., to afflict, etc. I-turmented, of Tor- 
ment V. I-turnd, -ed, of Turn v. I-turpled, 
of Torplb V., to fall headlong. I-tutSed, -et, of 
Tithe v.^ to grant. 

Itum, obs. variant of Item. 

Itwin, itwyn: see Twin. I-twinned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Twin v.^ to divide. 

+ Itwi*X, prep, {adv^ north, dial, Obs, Also 
itwyx, ituyx. [f. z, Vstprep, + Twix : cf. Atwix(t, 
Betwixe, Betwixt.] *= Betwixt, between. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., It. .makes pees itwix body 
& saule. Ibid. ii. 13 Na tyme sail be ituyx will of demynge 
and of vengaunce. Ibid. v. 8 And i. twix {v.r. & betwix & 
bonne] .t. sail lout til pi haly tempill. Ibid. cii. 12 Als inykil 
as it is itwyx myrk and light. 

-ity [ME. -tie, a. F. -zV^, L. •iiat-ejn']^ the usual 
form in which the suffix (L. ~tds, •tdtem^ expressing 
state or condition) appears, the 2- being orig. either 
the stem vowel of the radical (e. g. L. sudvi-tas 
suavity), or its weakened repr. (e. g. L. puro-i 
pftri-tds purity), rarely a mere connective (e. g. L. 
auctor-i-tds authority; soME.^/zz/^z'iJ/'z/^.inVernon 
MS., ^S'/. Ambrose 886). The last became more 
frequent in med. and mod.L., and the mod. langs., 
in abstracts from comparatives, as majority y minors 
ity, superiority, inferiority, interiority. Hence 
such formations as egoity, with playful or pedantic 
nonce-words of Eng. formation, as between-ity, 
coxcomb-ity y cuppo-ity, tablc-ity, threadbar-ity, 
womandty (after humanUtyj), youthfulUity. 

After /, -ity becomes -eiy. as \n piejy, varie-ty (L. pie- 
i&teitt, varie-tateni). The termination was in L. often 
added to another adj. suffix, c.g. -dci-, -dli-, -ano-, -art', 
•drio-, bili-y -eo-, -idi-, -{do-, -ill; •///•» -ino-, -inO', -tO’, -ivo-, 
•Set-, -tSso-, .«i-, -UO-, etc., whence the Eng. endings -apty, 
'(tlity, -anily, -arity^ -arieiy, •bility, ~tity, 'idity.-ihty, 
'’hiity, ’iety, •ivify, ‘ocily, -osity. -uity, some of which, as 
'bility {.ability, -ibility) attain almost to the rank of inde* 
pendent suffixes. The earlier popular Fr. form was -eii, in 
Eng. -ety and -ty, as in safely, bounty, plenty^, see -ty, 
lIXtzebn, -boo (itsib«'). Also 7 ichebo, 
ichibo, 9 itsi", itzi-, -bu, -bou, -bue,^ 
[Japanese ; two words, Use, iteke one, bii division, 
part, quarter. (Of Chinese origin.)] A Japanese 
phrase meaning ‘ one quarter commonly applied 
to a silver coin in the form of u thin rectangular 
plate (with rounded comers), in use before 1871 ; 


j it was the quarter of a or toe/, and worth about 

IJ. 4<f. sterling; see also quot. 1900. 

The name is still sometimes applied to the quarter of the 
dollar or As the meaning is ‘one orquarter’, its use 
in the plural in reference to a number of bti is an error. 
i6i6 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. Z76. i6z3 Ibid. II. 

2868 E, Sevo Bullion ^ For. Exchanges 265. igoo 
Satow ^oy, Capt. Saris 97 note. The Japanese cain called 
ichibu..meniiontd in Cocks *s was the gold coin., 

not the silver ichibu, which was fin>t issued in 1837. 
lu-, earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju-, q. v, 
luanna, iwana, obs. forms of Iguana. 
lubard, luce, obs. ff. Jeopard, Juice. lue, 
obs, i. Ivy, Jew. luel, obs. f. Evil, Jewel. 
Itjge, luglour, obs. ff. Judge, Juggler. Iu- 
Idnge, obs. f. Yukino, itching. 

't'lulan (aiytidan), a. ■ nonce~wd. Ohs. [f. 
Gr. iovAor down, the first growth of the beard + 
-AN.] Of the first growth of the beard. 

1621-3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling \. i. 178 Before 
our chins were worth iulan down, 
lule : see Jule. 

Xulidan (siyi/didan), Zool. [f. mod.L. Jftliday 
-idxy f. lulus •. see below.] A myriapod of the 
family fultd» : see next 2. 

[1847 Carpenter Zool. § 824 The mouth of the lulidx 
strongly resembles that of the larvse of many insects.] 1883 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet., luUdan. 

fl Xulus (siyzl'lns). Zool. Formerly (and still 
with some) julus. [L. iiiluSy a. Gr. toi/Aor down, 
a catkin, the animal described in 2.] 
fl. A catkin. Obs. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. iv. 73 Having a leaf like a 
flag, bearing a fubts hard and close. 2757 A, Cooper 
Distilterxw. Iv. (1760) 248 The Male Shrubs produce in April 
or May a small kind of Juli with Apices on them. 

2 . A genus of animals of the class Myriapoda, 
order Chihgnatha {Diplopodd) ; a millepede. 

1658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 1047 Unless they have 
many feet, they cannot be numbred or named amongst the 
JuH. Juli are as I said, short Scolopenders, that Tor the 
number of their feet, exceed ..all other Insects. 1752 Sir 
J. Hill Hist. Anim, 17 Gallyworm, the brown Julus, with 
a hundred legs on each side. 1833 Kirby Hob. tf Inst. 
Anim, II. xvi. 75 The six original or natural legs of the 
lulus are its first organs of locomotion. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 293 The eggs . . ara deposited 
in the earth or vegetable mould, in which the ^pulus is 
usually met with. 1847 Carpenter ^00/. § 824 The body 
of the lulus (of which one of the commonest species is 
known as the Gally^worm) Is long «Tnd cylindrical; Its 
number of segments is between 40 and 50; and maay of 
these bear two pairs of.. legs. 

-ium, su^, Chem.y used to form the names 
of melallic elements. 

The L, names of metals were in .um, e.g. aurum, argen- 
tum, ferrum ; the names oi sodium, potassium, and mag. 

in///, derived Uom soda, potassaot potash, and magnesia, 
were given by Davy in 1807, with the derivative form -ium \ 
and although some of the later metals have received names 
in •«///, the general form is in -ium, a.s in cadmium, iridium, 
lithium, osmium^palladium, rhodium, titanium, uranium ; 
in conformity with which aluminum has been altered to 
aluminium. So hydrogen, when theoretically regarded as i 
a metal, has been called hydrogenium\ cf. also Ammonium. 

t I-UUne, V. Obs. [OE. ge-unnan (pres. 
ge-ann, pa. t. ge~dde, pa. pple. ge-unnen), f. ge^, 

I - 1 -l- unnan to grant; *= OS., OHG. giunnaiiy 
I^IHG. gunnen, Ger. gdnnert.'] Irons. To grant. 

c 888 K. ./Elfred Boeth. xxix. § 2 pa nolde sc cyning. .him 
his feores xeunnan. a 2000 O. £. Chron. an. 959 (I^ud 
MS.) (3od him jeunne, past bis gode dzeda swyoran wearoan, 
honne misdaeda. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 125 Ure drihlen and 
ure alesend iunne us alien pet wc swa . . ma5en his best . . 
halden. c 1205 Lay. 16549 Godd hit me iuSe J>at ich hine 
igripen habben. a xztS Ancr. R, 30 l7or alle h^t habbeo 
eni god ido me, iseid me, o|/«r iunned me. la. . Prayer to 
Our Lady in O, E, Misc. 193 ficbj Swo me hadde ifurn 
do, 5if hit me crist i.^uSc. 

I-unnen, ME. pa. pple. of Unne(n &. lunte, 
obs. form of Joint. Iuray(e, obs. spelling of 
IVRAT, darnel. I-used, ME. pa. pple. of Use v. 

I luy she, obs. form of Juice. 

t IVads, int. Obs. Also 7-8 ivads, evads, 
[var. I’fads.] In faith. 

1673 T. Duffett Mod Tempest 11. i, 13 So we all think 
i’vads. 1675 Wycherley Country IVife iv. ii, Evads ! I'll 
try, so I will. i719D’Ubfey Pills 11. 343 Ivads no— I an't 
.such a Baby neither. 

+ Ive ; see Herb Ive. 

Ive, obs. or dial, form of IvT ; obs, f. Jew. 

Pve, colloquial contraction of I have : seeH ave v. 
1742 Richardson Pamela III. 316 A queer sort of Name ! 
I’ve heard of it somewhere ! xMa * L. Keith * Alasnauis 
Lady III. 233 i'vc ruiHed her temper, too. 

-ive, suffiXy forming adjs, (and sbs.) Formerly 
also -ify -ifi ; a. Fr. 'if, (cm. -ive ( =* It., Sp. -ive) 

L. iv us, a suffix added to the ppl. stem of verbs, 
as in aclAvus 0iZX\\Cy pass-ivus passive, ndiiv-us of 
inborn kind; sometimes to the pres, stem, as 
cad-ivus falling, and to sbs. as tempest-ivus season- 
able. Few of these words came down in OF., e.g. 
naif, naive :—L. ndtiv-mn ; bat the suffix is largely 
used in the modem Romanic laogs., and in Eng., 
to adapt L, words in -ivus, or form words on L. 
analogies, wtb the sense * having a tendency to. 


having the nature, character, or quality of, given to 
(some action)*. The meaning differs from that of 
ppl. adjs. in -ingy-ant, -entyin implying a permanent 
or habitual quality or tendency : cf. actingy active, 
attractingyattractivCy coherent, cohesivCy consequent, 
consecutive. From their derivation, the great 
majority of these end in -sive and -tive, and of 
these about one half in -ative, which tends con- 
sequently to become a living suffix, as in talk-ativCy 
etc. A few arc formed immediately on the vb. 
stem, esp. where this ends in s {c) or t, thus easily 
passing muster among those formed on the ppl. 

; stem ; such are amttsive, coevcivcy conducive, cresc- 
I ivcy forcive, piercive, adaptive, adoptive, denoiive, 
htimective'y a few are from sbs., as massive. In 
costive, the -ive is not a suffix. 

Already in L. many of these adjs. were used subst.; 
this precedent is freely followed in the mod. langs. 
and in English : e. g. adjective, captive, derivative, 
expletive, explosive, fugitive, indicative, incentive, 
invective, locomotive, missive, native, nominative, 
prerogative, sedative, subjunctive. 

In some 3Yords the final consonant of OF. -if, 
from -ivus, was lost in ME., leaving in mod.Eng. 
-y: e.g. hasty, jolly, tardy. 

Adverbs from adjs. in -ive are formed in -ively ; 
abstract sbs. in -i venesa and -ivity (F. -ivet/, -iviil, 
L. -fvitdt-e/n), as in activity, conductivity, resist- 
ivity, and similar terms. 

+ I-vee, i-fee, v. Ohs. Forms i *5ofeo5an, 
{north, sehasa, s^&a), 3 iuQie(n, 2ttee(n, ifceie(n, 
iuffiie(n, iuaie, ifea(n, xu0(n, ive(n. [f, OE. 
ge-, l-l + flogan,flon to hate — OllG.Jien, ON. 
fjd, Goth, fjauyjian, whence the pr. 'p'pXc.Jijauds, 
OHG. fijant, ON. fjdndi, OE. fiond, Fiend, 
enemy.] irons. To hale; to make an enemy, put 
at enmity, render hateful or hostile. 

Eirtdisf, Gosp. Luke xvi. 13 Enne ;;cfiwe3 & o5cme 
lufa5. /3/Vf. xix. 14 Burgwaras his gefiadon hine. ibid, 
John ill. so Sc be misdoc3 gefieS leht. exsos Lay. 564 
We beo3 ifead wi5 hcom. Ibid. 7716 j>xh hco weoren 
iu/eiede. Ibid, 9843 ])eonne bco Ich wio mine sune iued. 
Ibid. 21214 Heo wusien hcom ifieicd. <11240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. 187 Mine sunnen habbej/ grimlichc iwrejjcd 
me and iueed me towarc te luueliche loucrd. e 2320 Cast. 
Love 310 A ])ral l>at dude amis. . Wj^ his lord was so hvet. 
Ivel, -il, obs. forms of Evil. I-vele ; see Yfele 
V., to feel. I-vencuseed, i-venkessid, ME. pa. 
pple, of Vanquish v. I-venymed, of venym, 
Venom v. Iver, Ivery(e, obs. forms of Ivory, 
Ivi(e, ivin, obs. and dial, forms of Ivy. 

Ivied, iyyed (arvid), a. Also 8 ivy'd. [f. 
Ivy + -ED Overgrown or clothed with ivy, 
a vjit Smollett Love Elegy iv, I’ll seek some lonely 
chmen .. Where lamps han^ mouldering on the ivy'd wall. 
*777 Warton Ode Suicide xiti, This votive dirge sad duty 
paid Within an ivy’d nook. 1877 Black Great Past. iv. 
(1878) 29 Its Leautirul green foliage Inclosed on one side hy 
the ivied wall of the Bodleum. 

I-viled, ME. pa. pple. ofFiLEz',1; I- visited, 
of Vi.siT V . ; I-vlajen, of Flay v. I-vo, ME, 
form of Foe sb. 

•ivity : see under -ive. 

tl-voide, o. Obs. [f. I- 1 + Void n.] Void. 
rz4i5 Lydc. Temp. Clas 423 The end of sorow is joi 
l-voide of dredc. 

Ivoire, -ed, obs. ff. Ivory, Ivoried. 

Ivor(o, ivorey, ivorie, etc. : see Ivory. 
I'voride (-aid), [f. Ivory + -jde.] Trade- 

name of an imitation of ivory. 

1873 ^Knight Diet. Mech., Ivori'de, an artificial ivory, a 
vulcanite whitened by abundant quantity of some white 
material. Mod. Table-knives with ivorldc handles. 


[f: 


Ivoried (aiworid), a. Also 4 ivoyred. 
Ivory + -ED 5 ^.] fa. Made of ivory. Obs. 
Coloured and smoothed to resemble ivory, c. 
Furnished with ivory, or (Jiumorous) with teeth. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter xHv, 9 (xlv. 8] Mir, and drepe, and 
bike of schroudes bine, Of houses ivoyred bright jb^t shine. 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

I’vorine, a. Also 4 yuerene, 5 yvoricno. 
[In ME. a. OF. ivorin, ivoirin, f. ivoire ivory 
+ -in (see -ine l); in mod. use app. a new forma- 
tion.] 

i* L Consisting or made of ivory. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 4 7'bi neche as an j-ucrene tour 
[1388 a tour of yuer]- <■1450 Mxrour Saluacioun 5017 
Tnilk throne figurede yvorienc Oo wbiJk ibe kyog wyscst 
Salomon to sitte w'as sene. 

2 . "White and smooth like ivory. 
x883 HarpePs Mag. Apr. 740 The i%*orinc loveliness of 
glossy shoulders, 

I'vorine, sb. [f. Ivory -i- -ine *.} A trade- 
name for variovis productions; either such as 
imitate ivory or (as cosmetics, dentifrices, etc.) pro- 
duce an ivory-like colour or smoolhnas. Also 


attrib. 

1897 Daily Nrxs 23 ^far. 7/r Picture bools, ivcrine 
plaques. Price List. Cosmrtics. . * Ivorine ’ (emollient c/eaci 
for the skin). Dentifrices, Teeth Pa*tes, etc... Ivcrine. 
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I-voriness. rare. [L Ivory aUrii. or adj. + [ 
-SESS.] The quality of resembling ivory in ; 
appearance or colour. _ \ 

x8i4 Galt Rcthtl<xit II. v. it. 195 Her delicate hands also 
began to lose their ivoriness, and become ashy pale. 
Ivorist (3i-v6rist), [f. IvoBY + -1ST.] A pro- 
fessional worker or carver in ivory. 

i833 Harpers Ma^. Apr. 710 The names of famous 
Japanese ivorists . . are household words among native con* 
novsseurs. 

Ivory (si'vori). Forms: c. 4 iuor, yuor(e, 
-ere, iuear, iuoere, euor, 4-5 yvoyxe, yuer, 
euonr, 5 iv-, yvor(e, iuyr, iwr, 5-6 yvoxre, 
evour(e, 6 evor^e, euir, euoir; 6 ebure. 4- 
ivory; also 4 ywori, yuory* -rie, iuory, 4-5 
yuorye, 4-6 evorye, euery, 4-7 yvory, 5 yuori, 
-rye, yvere, iwery, evury, -erey, 5-6 ivery, 
yvery, 6 iuorey, iu-, yuery(e, yyorie, everye, 
6-7 iu-, ivorie, 7 yv’ry, S-g ivry. 7. erron. 
5-6 veveri, 6 vyveri. [a. OF, yvotre (13th c.), 
Norm. Fr. ivurU (12th c.), iviere, yvyere (15th c,), 
mod.F. ivoire = Pr. tvori^ avoriy It. avorio'.—F.. 
cborms adj., from ebury cbor- ivory ; cf. Coptic ebii 
ivory, Skt. ibhas elephant. The form cbitre in 
Lyndesay is refashioned after the Latin.] 

I. L The hard, white, elastic, and fine-grained 
substance (being dentine of exceptional hardness^ 
composing the main part of the tusks of the ele- 
phant, mammoth {fossil ivory')^ hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal ; it forms a very valuable 
article of commerce, being extensively employed 
as a material for many articles of use or ornament. 

a. a X300 Cursor M, 9944 (Cott.) A tron of iuor {Gatt, 
yuor] graid. c 1320 Sir Vristr. i383 Mirie notes he fand 
Opon his rote of yuere. a 1340 HamPole Psalter xliv. 7 
Howsis of euor. 13.. E. E, Allit. P. A 178 Hyr vysage 
whyt as playn yuore. c 1369 Chaucer Detlie Btaunche 946 
Hyr throte. .Semed a rounde toure ofyvoyre. 1388 Wycmf 
Eons Sol, vii. 4 Thi nccke is as a tout of yuer. 1390 Gower 
Coif. II. Of yvor while He hath hire wroght. 4:1400 
Mausdev. (Roxb.)xxv. ii3llkane..heres before himatable 
of iaspre, or of euour. 14.. Lydg. InMS. Soc, Antiq. 134 
If. X4 (Halliwcll) Like yvor that cometh fro so ferre, His teeth 
schalle be even, smothe and white, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
267/x Ivor, or ivery {H. iwr, or iwery, S.ywQxyy P. iuyr), 
<di<r. c 1450 Mirour Salnachwi 1x48 Of fynest gold and 
aldere whittest yvore. 43^0 Lynoesav Test. Papyugo 1107 
Syne, close thame in one cais of Ebure fyne. a 1386 [see 8 b]. 

fi . a X300 Cursor M. 9360 (Cott.) Fair es l>e muth o i>at 
leuedi, And ilk toth es ais ywori {Goit, yuory, Tn'/t. luoryj. 
13. . tC, Alls, 7666 (MS. Bodl.) pe pynnes weron of yuory. 
c X386 Chaucer Soinpn, T. 33 A peyre of tables al of yuory. 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 70 Euery and precious stones. 
1463 Rury Wills (Camden) 15 My tablecs of ivory. ?c 1475 
Sqr. loxvc Degre xoo Anone that lady, fayre and fre Undyd 
a pynne of yvere. 1481 Caxtqn Myrr, u. vl. 76 The tooth 
of an olyfaunt is yuorye. 135:1 luvent. Ch. Goods 43 

One pix of everye, bounde with silver. XS90 Spenser F. Q. 
t. i. 40 Double gates . . The one fairc fram'd of burnisnt 
Yvorj*. 1596 SiiAiCS. Merck, V. in. i. 4a There is more dif- 
ference beiwcene thy flesh and hers, then betweene let and 
luorie.^ x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i, 368 To the feate 
Of Artisan, give place the gould, stones Yv'ry, and Geat. 
x6xi Biule Ezek. xxviL 15 Homes of luorie, and Ebenle. 
a 1732 Gay Poems (1745) I. 56 For this, shall Elephants 
their ivory shed. zSxa J, S.myth Pracl. of Customs (1821) 

84 The Ceylon Ivory, and that of the Island of Achem, do 
not become yellow in the wearing, .is all other Ivory does, 
187s lire's Diet. Arts II. 1038 The hardest, toughest, 
whitest, and most translucent ivory has the preference in 
the market ; for many purposes the horn of the narwhal 
being considered the best. ..The ivory of the hippopotamus 
is preferred by dentists, i88x C.S. Tomes in Encycl. Brit. 
XllI, 522/2 When first cut it [African ivory] is semi-trans- 
parent ^and of a warm colour ; in this state it is called 
•green* ivory, and as it dries it becomes much lighter in 
colour and more opaque. 

y. Li 1500 Inventory in Paston Lett. III. 408 A combe of 
ve\en. 1560 Reg. Gild Corpus Chr. York (Surtees) 307 A 
pyx of vyvery with a lylle white canaby. 

D. =3 Dentine. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anai. 79 The bony portion of the 
teeth, or the Ivory, forms a very' dense mass. 

2 . A substance resembling ivory, or made in 
imitation of it. F egetab/e ivory, the hard albumen 
of the nut or seed of a South American palm, 
PhyUUphas macrocarpa, which resembles ivory in 
hardness, colour, and texture, and is used for orna- 
mental work, buttons, etc. 

184a D. CooPKR in Microsc. Jml. No. x6 [Jlea<i^ns^ On 
Vegetable Ivory. 1837 Henj-rcy Dot. 394 Nuts suitable for 
turning arc afforded by the seeds of AtUxUa /uni/cra (<^o* 
qui!la-nuu), Ph}ielephas macroenr/a (VcgcLable Ivory). 
i566 Treas. Bot. 834/2 The fruit consists of a collection of 
six or 5c\cn drupes. ..Each drupe contains from six to nine 
secds^ the Vegetable Ivory of commerce, . .The seed at first 
contains a clear in>ipid fluid . . afterwards this same liquor 
becomes milky and sweet, .and it cliangcs by degrees until 
it becomes as bard as ivory. 1875 Knight Diet. Mec/t, 
1207/1 Ivory, a compound of caoutchouc, sulphur, 

and some while ingredients, such as gypsum .. or pipeclay. 
1887 WhitakePs Aim. Advt. 12 Burmese Ivop*.. Exact 
imitation of Real Ivory, in colour, gram, and finish, 

U. liUck ivory : African negro slaves as an 
object of commerce, slaa^. [From ihc trade in 
these at tile lime being chiefly located in the same 
dUiiicls .IS that in ivorj*,] 

1873 K. M. Bali-sntvns Uitle\ Black Ivorv': .Vdventures 
among ilavers. Ibid, 27 l*hc price of Ibck ivory was up in 


the market. X884 Sword ^ Trowel June 258 The trade, 
which began with ivory, bad now turned to slave-dealing 

black ivory, as these, our fellow-men, are called in the 

market. xB8s Pall MallG. 14 Mar. ix/a Help them to make 
money otherwise than by dealing in black ivory, and we 
shall see the slave trade extirpated. 

4 . The colour of ivory ; ivory-white ; esp. white- 
ness of the human skin. 

1590 Spenser F. C* ***♦ hi. 20 The doubtfull Mayd . . Was 
all abasht, and her pure yvory Into a cleare Carnation .sud- 
deine dyde. ^2632 Poetn in Aihenseum No. 2883. 121/2 
How well the paynler to the life exprest The soft and 
swelling yvory of her Breast. 1725 Pope Odyss, xvin. 228 
The pure ivory o’er her bosom spreads. i588 Daily News 
1 May 5/7 Ivory-white is generally preferred to dead-white 
for the dress, as being less tiying to the complexion. Nearly 
all recent brides have worn ivory. 

5 . An article made of ivory, esp. a carving in 
that material, b. A season ticket, etc. as con- 
sisting of a tablet of ivory, c. slang (usn. pi.) 
(rz) Dice; io touch ivory^ to play at dice, {b) 
Billiard balls, 

1830 Lvtton P, Clifford iv. Suppose we adjourn to 
Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories t 1858 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade o.eyjlx Ivory is also the name for a pass-ticket on a 
railway, or subscriber's admission to a theatre, public 
gardens, etc. 1864 Sala Quite Alone vii, Yes, I will promise 
you I will keep my head cool, and won’t touch ivory to- 
night. 187s Masicell Ivories 15 Tlie^ famous Assyrian 
ivories, .which are- -preserved in the British Museum. Ibid. 
119, I advised that the ivories should be taken out of the 
wooden frames. *888 Sporting Life 28 Nov. (Farmer), On 
new premises .. where erstwhile the click of ivories was 
heard. 1^9 Sir A. West Recoil. I. iii. 95, I was given 
what was known as an * ivory' for Lord Dudley’s double 
box on the grand tier, 

0. A tusk of an elephant, etc. 

1894 Sir G. Portal Mission Uganda v. 88 They danced, 
. .swinging the great ivories from one shoulder to the other. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 325 Some of these private 
ivories are kept for years and years before they reach the 
trader’s hands. 

7. dang. {sing, and pi.) The teeth. 

1782 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke for Husb. 11. ii, Don Sancho, 
who . . complains of the tooth-ache, to make you believe that 
the two rows of ivory he carries in his head, grew there. xSxx 
Lex. Bal. s. v., How the swell flashed his ivories : how the 
gentleman showed his teeth. 18x9 Sporting Mag. V. 7 A 
chattering blow upon the mouth, which loosened the ivory. 
1848 Biglo^v Pupers Poems 1890 II. 147 Heshowed 

his ivory some, I guess, an* ser, ‘You're fairly pinned*. 

1898 Tit-Bits 18 June 230/1 His friend who gets one of his 
' ivories ' extracted with, .skill by the same dentist, 

II. attrib. and Comb, 

8. simple attrib., passing into adj, a. Made or 
consisting of ivory. Ivory gate : see Gate sb,'^ 5. 

X38a WvcLtF Ps. xliv. 9 (xlv. 8] Fro the yuer housis. X533 
Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 462 Thay sett doun in evore 
chiaris. 1396 Shaks. Taut. Skr. u, t. 352 In Iuory cofers I 
baue stufc my crownes. 1613 Purcmas Pilgrimage (1614) 
457 The Ivory Image of Aiax. 1738 Glover Leonidas ni. 
148 The iv’ry car witnazurc sapphire shone. 1853 Tennvso.n 
The Letters iii, She took the little ivory chest 
b. White or smooth as ivory, 
a 1586 Banks Helicon 63 in Montgomerie's Poems 275 
With yvoire nek, and pomelUs round, And comlie intcrvall. 
1392 oHAKs. Veu. ^ Ad. 230 Sometimes her arms infold 
him like a band ..‘Fondling’, she saith, ‘since I b.ive 
hemm’d thee here Within the circuit of this ivory pale [etc.]'. 
1624 Quarles Div. Poems, Sion's Sonn. xii, Thy ivorie 
Teeth. 1652 H. C. Looking.Gl. for Ladies Aiij, Let your 
Ivory fingers turnover these Leaves. 1786 U. Beckfqrd's 
Vathek (i863) 57 Refresh your delicate feet and your ivory 
limbs. 1879 St. George’s Hosp, Rep. IX. 208 The com- 
plexion w.Ts typically ‘ivory*. Pall Mali G. 23 June 

8/t The bridesmaids' dresses were composed of embroidered 
mousselaine de soie over ivory satin. 1897 Ouida J/arra- 
rents xiv, She turned her ivory shoulder on him. 

9 . General comb. : a, attributive, as 

convoy, dealer, merchant, etc. b, objective and 
obj. gen. as ivory-bearer, -carving, -hunter, 
-hunting, -turner, -turning, c. similative, para- 
synthetic, and instrumental, as ivory-backed, -beaked, 
-faced, -hafted, -handled, -headed, -hilled, -studded, 
-tinted, -toned, -wristed, adjs, ; also ivory-like, adj. 

1887 J. Ashby Sterrv Lazy Minstrel (1892) 192 There’s 
hair-dye for the gay old boys. And •ivory-backed brushes. 
1864 Tennyson Islet 13 A bevy of Eroscs applc-cbeek’d In 
a shallop of crystal ‘ivory-beak'd. 1B98 \qth Cent, 1021 
The •ivory-bearers eluded the ivory-hunters, and moved on 
into the grass. sBSjPallAlatlG, 30 Aug. 10/2 The alleged 
news of the death of Mr. Stanley is said .. to have been 
brought by •ivocy-brokers. 1839 Chambers' Tour Holland 
22/1 Numerous cases displaying prodigies of Chinese skill, 
in *ivory-caTving. 1885 Pall Mall G. 27 8/1 The story 

of an ’ivory convoy making its way to Zanzibar. 1799 
Corse in Phil. Tram. LXXXIX. 2x2, I am credibly in- 
formed, by the ^ivory-dcalcrs in London, that the largest 
tusks gener.ally come from Africa. i88d Stevenson Dr, 
Jckyll iv. (ed. 2) 41 An •ivory-faced and stlvcry-haiccd old 
woman opened the door. 1706 Vakorucii Mistake iv. i. rjo 
There's thy •ivory-hafted knife again. *813 Examiner 
3 May 275/x *lvory*handIed .. Knives and Forks. 2820 
Keats 3“/. Apus xi, The aged creature came, ShufiVmg 
along with ’Fory-headed wand. *900 Q. Rev. Apr. 
White •ivory-hunters arc scarce nowaday.^. 2898 Dublin 
Rc^'; July i63 The lessees also make lucrative speculations 
in •ivory-hunting. 1835-d Todo Qv/. \, df>}\ The 

removal of an •ivory-hke excH>iosis from the tibia. 2863 
SrEKE Disetrv. Nile 101 'The greatest man \*c found here 
\\as a broken-down *ivory-raercliant called Scriwko. X715- 
20 PofE Iliad XIX. 430 The *iv*iy-studdcd reins return’d 
behind. Wav'd o'er their backs and to the ch^iot join’d. 
28^ Cto. Eliot Dan. Der, Ixx, She was glowing like . . a 
delicate, •ivory-iintcd flower. 1703 Lend. Caz. No. 3502/4 


Seijeant Jacob Rand, . .an *Ivory-Turner by Trade, c i5ir 
Chapman Iliad 1. 297 Th’ •ivory-wristed Queen. 

10 . Special comb. : ivory-agaric, a species 
of mushroom, Hygj'ophorns ehurneus {Syd. See, 
Lex. 1S87) ; ivory-barnacle, a species of Acorn- 
shell, Balatius eburneus {Cent. Diet. 1890); ivory- 
bill, a species of woodpecker, Picus or Catnpe- 
p/iilus principalis i cf. next; ivory-billed a. 
having a bill resembling ivory, as Ivory-bilki 
woodpecker (see prec.), and Ivory-billed coot, 
{fulica Americand) ; ivory-brown, bone-brown 
obtained from ivory; ivory-eater (see quot.); 
ivory-exostosis, Path., ^ the form of bone tumour 
which is hard and dense like ivory * (Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1884); ivory-gull, see Gull ivory-jelly, 
a jelly made from ivory dust or turnings {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18S7) > ivory-joint, ?a morbidhaideningof 
a joint; ivory -line, Entom., a smooth yellowish- 
white space i'ound on the elytra of many beetles ; 
ivory-nut, the seed of the b’outh Aiuericau palm, 
Phytclephas macrocarpa, the albumen of which 
hardens into vegetable ivory : see sense 2 ; the 
Corozo-nut; hence ivory-(nut-)palin, -plant; 
ivory-paper, a thick paper or thin cardboard with 
a finely prepared polished surface, used by artists ; 
ivory-rat, — ivory-eater \ ivory-saw (see quot.); 
ivory-shnlX, a univalve of the genus Ebuma, of an 
ivory colour ; ivory-space, — ivory-line ; ivory- 
tablet (see quot.) ; ivory-tree, an East Indian 
tree of the genus IVrightia, having wood of a te.\- 
ture and colour resembling ivory (Miller Plant-n, 
1884); ivory-type (see quot. 1875); ivory- 
yellow, a very pale yellow, almost white. Also 
IVOBY-BLACK, -BONE, -WHITE. 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 460 * Ivory-bill, an abbreviation 
of Jlvory-billed Woodpecker, so called from the colour 
of its beak, Picus or Campep/tilus principalis. j86x Du 
Chaillu Equal. Afr, xvi. 281 An .. ammal of the squirrel 
kind, called by the natives the mhoco, which eats ivory. I 
have called it the * *ivory-eater, Sciurus ehorivorus' . 1885 
LifeSirR. Chrisiison 1. 122 But eventually he vyas attacked 
with what appeared to be sub-acute rheumatism of both 
knee-joints, ending slowly in ‘•ivory*joinls', or perhaps 
anchylosis. 18B0 P. Gjllmore On Duty xi In the south the 
veldt is covered with the •ivory needle thorn. 1866 ’I'teas. 
But. 884/1 The *Ivory Plant of South America.. producing 
the nuts known as .. Vegetable Ivoiy in commerce. :^7 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 325 Ivories .. gnawed by that 
strange little creature .. the *ivory rat. Ihis squirrcl-like 
creature was first brought to Europe by Paul du Chamu. 
187s Knight Diet. Mec/t. 1207/2 {ivory-savj, a thin saw 
stretched in a steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
2873 Aldrich Marjorie Daw vii, There is an exquisite 
•ivorytype of Marjorie. 187s Knight^ Z?/V/. pl<du 
Ivory-type (Photography), a kind of picture in winch two 
finished photogra^s are taken, one light in colour, made 
translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, and placed over 
a stronger picture, so as to give the effect of a photograph 
in natural colours. 

Ivory, dial, form of Ivy. 

Ivory-black. A fine soft black pigment, 
obtained by calcining ivory in a closed vessel*, 
sometimes loosely applied to bone-black. 

1634 Prackam Gentl. Exere., Drawing 90 With Ivory 
black as Elephants tooth burned. 273a J- jrater- 

Colours 53 The proper Black for Water-Colours is 
they call Ivory-black. 2836 J. JVI. Gully Mogcndies 
Fonmtl. (cd. 2) 21 He then dissolves the morphia iu acetic 
acid and treats the solution with ivory-black, in order to 
withdraw all colour from it. 

tlvory-lioiie. Ohs. Porms: see IvoBY and 
Bone. [Cf. Bone si. 4 b.] = Ivory i. 

23. . St. Gregory (Vernon ]\IS.) 195 in Archiv SlitJ. ncu. 
Spr. LV, Tables riche heo tok to hire pat weore i mad ol 
lueerbon. 1523 Douglas rEueis 1. tx. 21 Als gralius for to 
behald, I wene, As evor bone I25SS euour banej by craft ol 
hand wele dycht, 1530 Palsgr. 235/t Ivery bone, yuoire. 
1549 Compl. Scot. I. 20 Castell yJionc .. bed al thc pi^tts ol 
euoir bane. 2560 Holland Cr/. Ft/h/x 11. 697 Thair Rciuw 
all war maid of Euir bane. 

I*vory-wlii*te, a. and sb. 

A, adj. White as ivory ; of the colour of ivory. 

XS9S Shessek EpitJtal. 272 Her forehead yvory while- 

1872 R, Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 45 Thrones gleam ivory* 
white; cup' crown’d blaze brightly the tables. x^zGataen 
23 Dec. 553/1 Sepals and petms, ivory-white. 

B. sb, 1 . The colour of ivory. 

2897 Daily News 27 Sept. 6/7 Its warm brown contrasting 
pleasantly with the ivory-wJuie of the cloth. 

2 . eliipt. Ivory-white porcelain ; spec, a creamy- 
white porcelain anciently made in China, 
tivray. Obs, Also-ayo. \y.F, ivraie,\ wr^e 
(16th c. in Littre) L. ebridca drunken (sc-herba), 
in reference toils intoxicating qualities.] Ihc weed 
Darnel, Lolium temuUntum. 

>578 Lvte Dodoens IV. xv. 469 luray is a vilious 
that combcrcih or anoycth come, especially wheal. *597 
Ghrarde Herbal 1. IL § 2. 71 Darnell it called .. in Lnglt'U 
Darnell, of some luray and Kaye. i6tt Cores., lufoj , 
Darnell, Kay, lucray. 2879 Prior Plant-u-x Hray. 

Ivy sb. PI. ivies (aiwiz). Forms t a. 

I ills, yfls, 3 ivl, 4 yvl, 4-5 yvo, yvy, 5-6 lvy«/ 
ivio, 6 yvio, (ivo), 4- ivy- 5 

iwon, -yn, 5 ivon, 6 yvon, 9 tJiiil. ivla, (blvin), 
Iwcns. 7. 9 Ml/, ivory, ivory, Iv'ry. [Ot. 
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obscurely related to OHG. ehah^it ebawi^ 
ebaki MHG. ebe-hbtt, ep-hbii, early mod.G. (15^^) 
xbhdiivjy Ger. ep’heti (idoo'j, epheit (1669), MLG. 
tflbfj LG. eiloof. The fijst element of these 
appears to be an OTeut. of which no cog- 
nates are known. The second element iri OHG. 
is app. MHG. hbu, Ger. hen hay; Kluge 

suggests that OE. {Jig may similarly go back to 
an earlier If-heg, liut no explanation appears 
of the connexion with ‘hay\] 

1 . A well-kno^vn climbing evergreen shrub {He- 
dera Helix)^ indigenous to Europe and parts of 
Asia and Africa, having dark-green shining leaves, 
usually five-angled, and bearing umbels of green- 
ish-yellow flowers, succeeded by dark berries ; it 
is a favourite ornamental covering of walls, old 
buildings, ruins, etc. The plant was anciently 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Barren^ creeping^ small ivy (formerly also earth-ivy^ 
and Ground'IVV 2) : a small, creeping, flowcriess variety 
growing on hedgebanks. Black, English ivy \ thecommon 
ivy, also termed H. n(f*ra, from its black berries. Queens- 
land ivy, an Australian species having pinnate leaves. 
■Variegated ivy, a variety having variegated leaves. 

a. a 800 Leiden Gloss. 44 Hederam, ibaei. Erfurt Gloss. 
392 Uedera, ifex. c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 239/37 Weal 
se is mid ifije bewrijen. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 212 EorS 
yfiS..J)ysse wyrte b® nian hederan nigran and obrnm naman 
eoro ifig nemneb. a 1250 Owl fi Night. 27 On old stoc .. 
was mid ivi al bi-growe. 1398 Trevisa Barlh. De P. R. 
xvir. liii. (Bodl. RIS.), Oftyn Poeteswere crowned with luye : 
in token of noble witte&scharpe, for theyuye isalwei grene. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. xlix. 387 The blacke luye hath harde 
wooddy branches. 1597 Gerarde Herbal rr. ccci. 708 
Creeping or barren luie is called . . in English ground luie. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v, 170 The poysoned weed is 
much in shape like our English luy. 1764 Churchill 
Gotham i, The Ivy crawling o'er the hallow'd cell. 18x4 
L. Hunt Feast Poets, Bacchus, or the Pirates (1815) 156 
And then an ivy, with a flowering shoot, Ran up the mast 
in rings. 1835 Hooker Brit. Flora I. 123 The Irish Ivy is 
much cultivated an account of the vastly larger size of its 
foH^e, and its very rapid growth. 1837 Dickens /’rVitw. 
vi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, That creepeth o'er 
ruins old I 1839 Tennyson Lotos-eaters, Chor. Son^ i, 
Here are cool mosses deep, And thro’ the moss the ivies 
creep. 

Q. aZoQ Corpus Gloss. 7x8 Hedera, ifcsn. <‘1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 644/26 Hee edera,. .iwyn. a 1450 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. {1881) 277 pan se pai a howse a lytyll pam fro 
Oure*growne wyt Iwen. 1483 Cath. Angl. igg/i An Iven, 
edera. 1535 Coverdale a Macc. vi. 7 They were con- 
strayned to weere garlandes of yven. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Ivin, Ivy. 1876-93 Ivin in north, dial, glossaries from 
Northumberland to Lincolnshire. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ivvens, or Ivvy, ivy. 

y, Z877 N. IV. Line. Glass., Ivory, ivy, t886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss., /very, I’Jry, often used for Ivy ; as ‘ The ivery 
had grown thruff the roof*. 1895 E. Anglia Gloss., Ivory, 
ivy. 1895 Emerson Birds 56. 

f b Used as a sign that Avine was sold Avithin ; 
cf. ivy-garland in 3 d, and Ivy-bush. Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 183 What nedeih a garlande, 
wbyche is made of ivye, Shew a tavern wynelesse, also 
thryve I. 14.. IVhy I can't be aPIunzs^lnE.E. P.(iZ62) 
147 A fayre garlond of yve grene Whyche hangeth at a 
taverne dore, Hyt ys a false token as I wene, But yf there 
be wyne gode and sewer, 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. 
(1876) 37 The luy is hung out in almost cuery place, and 
open market, kept as vndcr the allowance of authority. 

2 . Applied, with distinctive addition, to various 
(usually climbing or creeping) plants of other 
genera. 

American or Five-leaved ivy, Virginia creeper. Am- 
pelopsis hederacca or quinquefolia. Bindweed-leaved 
ivy, the genus Menispennum, RIoon-seed. Boston or 
Japanese ivy, Ampelopsis iricuspidata. Colosseum 
or Kenilworth ivy. Ivy-leaved Toad-flax {Miller 
1884). German ivy, Senecio tnikanoides, a variety of 
Groundsel (Webster 1804) ; Yellow German ivy, S. scandens', 
Indian ivy, Scindapsus pertusus {Monstera t/r/f«Vja)and 
other species (Rliller) ; Mexican ivy, Cobxa scandens 
{ibidh\ (American) Poison ivy, Rhus Toxicodendron 
[Treas. Bot. 1866) ; West Indian ivy, Maregravia urn- 
bellata (Rliller). See also Grouni>ivy. 

1588 Greene Pandoslo (1^7) 20 To see if perchance the 
sheeps was browzing on the sea luie. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 316 Ivy, Bindweed-leaved, Ilenispermum. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 53/2 Ampelopsis .. hcderacea, the Virginian 
Creeper or American Ivy. Ibid. 632/2 Ivy.. German, a 
garden name for Senecio tnikanoides. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-tu, Five-leaved Ivy, a common garden 
name for the Virginia creeper, Ampelopsis hederacea. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
ivy-bloom, -bud, ’^-crop, -crown, -shroud, -siem, 
•wood, -wreath, b. instrumental, as ivy-bonnd, 
-circled, -clad, -covered^ -crowned, -gnarled, -hung, 
-mantled, -tidden, f -iapissed, -twined, -walled, 
-wimpled, -xvouttd, -wreathed adjs. c. sirailalive, 
as ivy-twisted adj. 

. jSax Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. i. 745 The yellow bees 
m the *ivy-bJooni. 186a Barnes Hwomely Rhymes I. 20x 
Avote the walls wer *ivy-bound. a 1593 RIarlowe ‘ Come, 
live with me' v, A belt of straw and *ivie buds. 1622 
Dr.\ytos Poly-olb. xxvi. 1:8 An *Iuy-seeled Bower. 1875 
W. M<Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 83 A small two- 
storied ’ivy.clad tower. Guide Eng. Lakes 

(^879) 5 ■•The ivj’-covcrcd house passed on the left Is ‘The 
KnoU\ c2oexi Sax. Leechd. II. 2x4 *163 croppena on pam 
nionSe xegadcrod pe we hata 3 ianuarius. a xxoo A^. Voc. 
xn Wr.-Wiilcker 298/22 Corimbus, ifiscrop. a 1747 Holds- 
'VORTH Renu Virgil 26 The *Ivy crown is mentioned 


frequently by the ancients, as worn by the poets in those 
days. x632 Milton H Allegro 16 Whom lovely Venus. .To 
*ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 18x3 Shelley Q, Mob ix. 128 
Soothing notes Of *ivy-fingcred winds. 1867 Mrs. Stowe 
Knockingxzx ReL Poems 14 * Ivy-gnarled and wced-bejangled. 
X858 Hawthorne/*#*, ij*//. ym/s,{i87a) 1 . 58 Gray and *ivy- 
hung antiquity. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 9 Renowmed 
Aquine, now I., to thy hand yceld up the *iuyc-mace From 
crabbed Persius, and more smooth Horace. 1750 Grav Elegy 
9 Save that from yonder “ivy-mantled tower 'Lhe moping owl 
does to the moon compLain. 1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's 
End 87 The silvery music of the old belts In the •ivy-netted 
tower. 1867 W. Goyn Lett. 4- yrnls. (1897) 197 Never have 
I seen ruins so ruinous, so *i%y-ridden- 1859 Tcnnvso.v 
Enid 322 Monstrous •ivy-stems Claspt the gray walls with 
hairy-fibred arms. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 192 And in 
a basket sets on bread of wheat, And in an ‘ivy-tankard 
wine good store. 1602 Carew Cornwall iii b, Onely there 
lemaine the *luie-tapisscd wals of the keepe. 1820 W. 
Tooke \x. Lucian I. 3i4The*ivy-tumed thyrsus in his hand. 
1863 I. \yiLLlAMS Baptistery ii. xxiii. (1874) 74 In “ivy- 
walled solitude. x6ax S. Ward Happiness of Practice (1627) 
9 Owles in *Iuy-woods. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 Passing it 
thorow Ivy wood. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) 183 'I’he 
ivy wood and divers others. 1896 * AI. Field ' A ttila n. 36 
The bowl of ivy-wood Our hero drinks from. x866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's Plei. 309 The thyrsus *ivy-wound. 

d. Special comb. : ivy-bells, tbe Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower, Campanula hederacea (Britten & Hol- 
land) ; ivy-biud, a. climbing ivy stem ; ivy-bind- 
weed, Climbing Buckwheat, Polygonum Convol- 
vulus \ ivy broom rape, a species of Orohanche, 
with purple stem, parasitic upon ivy; ivy-chick- 
weed, Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Veronica hederifolia 
(Britten & Holland) ; ivy-dart, the thyrsus ; ivy- 
fern (see quot.) ; ivy-garland, a garland of ivy, 
formerly the sign of a house where wine was sold : 
cf. Ivy-bush ; ivy-geranium, the procumbent Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium ; ivy-girl, an effigy of a girl 
formed of ivy : see quots., and cf. holly-boy s.v. 
Holly 3 ; ivy (grape)-vine, a species of vine, 
Vitis indivisa (Miller Plant-n. 1884) ; ivy-giun, 
the resinous juice which exudes from the ivy : cf. 
gum ivy (Guif 3 b) ,* ivy-like a., like or 
resembling ivy ; ivy-owl (see quot.) ; ivy -resin = 
ivy-gum ; ivy-twine « ivy-bind ; ivy-vine, the 
Virginia Creeper; ivy- wort, {a) Lindley’s name 
for the natural order Araliaccx, which includes the 
ivy and its congeners ; (^) see quot. 1640 for ivy- 
like. Also Ivy-bush, -leaf, -leaved, -tod, -thee. 

Z731 T. Cox Magna Brit. Vl.ayzfa (The lightning] ran 
down in the Form of an *Ivy-bind, searing the 'Tree. X578 
Lytb Dodoens 111. Hit. 394 This kindc of Blndeweede is 
called .. Windweede, or *Iuybindweede. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Platit-n., \Yy-^\vid\ve^d,PolygonumConvolvulus. 
a i66x Holyday Juvenal 134 For In Pierian caves he never 
sings, Nor with an •ivy-dart divinely raves. 1865 Gossb 
Latui ^ Sea{xZT4^3$x The curious •Ivy-fern, Hemionitts 
palmata, whose five-angled leaves, grovelling on the ground, 
clothed with a bristling crop of red down (etc.]. J553 T. 
Wilson Rhct, (1580) 177 By an *Ivie garland, we judge there 
is wine to sell. 1894 Daily NewsxqbyiVftls Drooping sprays 
of “ivy geranium, with its beautiful pointed leaves of 
brightest, glossiest green. 1736 Pecce Kenticisms, Holly- 
boys and * Ivy-girls, m West Kent, figures in the form of a boy 
and girl, made one of holly, the other of ivy, upon a Shrove 
Tuesday, to make sport with. xqqgGentl. PJag. XLIX. 137 
'I'he boys .. in another part of the village, were assembled 
together and burning what they called an Ivy Girl, which 
they bad stolen from the girls. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*lvy-gum. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 103 In the 
south of Europe and north of Africa, an exudation is found 
on the old trunks of the Ivy, called ivy-gum. 1640 Parkin- 
so.v Thcat. Bot. v. xcv. 681 Cymbalnria Ilalica Hederacea, 
the Italian Gondelo or *lvie like leafe. Ibid. 682 We may 
call it in English eythcrlvicwortor the Ivie like leafe. 1842 
H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 10 Wit .. so disproportionate, that it 
conceals in its xvy.like luxuriance the robust wisdom about 
which it coils itself. 1678 Ray Willughbys Omith. 202 
The common brown or •Ivy-Owl. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., *Ivy Resin, .Xi brought from Persia, and some other 
of the hot countries. . . It Is said to be emollient and deter- 
gent, and to make a noble balsam for fresh wounds. x 597 -fl 
Bp. Hall A'rt/., Defiance Enviexg Nor the low bush feares 
climbing *yvy-twine. 1867 Mrs. Stowe Knocking in Rel, 
Poems 12 Tbe bolt is clogged and dusty; Many-fingered 
•ivy-vine Seals it fast with twist and twine. 1640 *lviewort 
[see ivy-like\. 1866 Treas, Bot. 85/1 Araliacece {Araliads, 
Ivy.voris), form a small natural order closely approaching 
umbeilifers. 

Hence I*vy v. traus., to cover with or as with 
ivy (cf. Ivied) ; in quot.y%; 

1843 Lowell Poems. Prometheus, Earth with her twining 
meniorie.s ivies o'er TTheir holy sepulchres. 

Ivy, variant of Ive in Hebb Ive. 

I‘Vy-lje*rry. Also ivenberry. The fruit or 
seed of the ivy, 

0x400 M.wxdev. (1839) XV, 16S It (a tree] is alJe grene as 
it were Iv)’ Berj es. i483CarA. W/r^/. i99/x An Iven beiy, 
cornubus. xS 3 o Palsgr. 235/1 Ivy berr}*, groyne de kiern. 
1634 MtLTON LVwj/j 55 HiscIuslennglo^S^Vith ivy-berries 
wreathed. 

Ivy-ljusll. A bushy branch of ivj*; Jig, a 
place of concealment or retirement, f b. spec. A 
bush of ivy or a representation of it, placed outside 
a tavern as a sign that wine was sold there; often 
in phiuse good wine needs no ivy-bush ; hence, the 
tavern itself {pbsl)- Cf. Bosh sb^ 5. *f Hence ftg. 

A sign or display (of anything) {pbsl), 

1576 Fleming PaneipL Epist. 3S2 Hec is never from the 


Ivie bush : his lippes are ahvayes staj-nd with the Juice of 
Bacchus his berries. 1580 Lyly Euphues Ep, Ded. (Arb.) 
204 Where the wine is neat, thcr needeth no luie-busk 
X591 Florio 2tui Fruites x8s Womens beauty.. is like vnto 
an luy bush, that cals men to the tauem, but hangs itselfc 
withoute to winde and wether. 1612 W. Pakkes Curtaine- 
Dr. (1876) 12 'llien Tobacco was an Indian, vnpickt and 
vnpiped, now made the common luy-bush of luxury. x^8 
Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 14 'Phis Ivye-hush of boasting doth 
but shew the badnesse of his wine. 1699 Locke Educ. (ed. 4) 
§ 94 An old Boy at his first appearance, with all the 
Gravity of his Ivy-Bu^h about him, is sure to draw on him 
the Eyes ^d Chirping of the whole Town Volcry. X738 
Polite Conv. t. 94 ‘ Pr*y thee, how did the Fool Iook?’ 

‘ 1.00k I Egad, he look’d for all the World like an Owl in an 
Ivy Bush *. X823 A. Clarke Mem. iVesiey Fam. 232 Mr. 

Wesley gave out the following line; ‘Like to an owl in 
ivy-bush ; 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 262 Like an owl in an 
ivy-bush. 

Ivyl, obs. form of Evil. . 

I'vy-lea*f. A leaf of iv>'; f taken as the type 
of a thing of little value. To pipe in (wilh) an ivy- 
leaf (Jig.), to console oneself (for failure, etc.) with 
some frivolous employment (obs.). 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 326 Nim . . ifi^ leaf be on corban 
wixb. C2yj4 Chaucer Troylusv. 1433 But, Troylus, thou 
niayst now', este or weste. Pipe in an ivy leefe, if that the 
lesle. X387-8 T. UsK Test. Lcmc 111. vii. (Skeat) 1 . 50 Far 
wel the gardiner, he may pipe with an yuc leafe, his fruite 
is failed. 1390 Gower Conf. II. ax That all nts worth an 
yvy lefe. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Proz'. 425 To pipe in an ivy 
leaf, to go and engage in any sterile or idle occupation, to 
hang one’s heels up. 

Ivy-leaved, a. Having quinquanguJar leaves 
like those of the common ivy. 

In many names of plants, as Ivy-leaved Bellffovrer, 
Campajiula hederacea', L Chickweed or Speedwell, 
Ivy-chlckweed ; I. Crowfoot, Ranutuulus hcderaceus', 

I. Duckweed, Lemna irisulca', I. Pelargonium, a 
creeping species of Pelargonium ; L Toad-flax, Linaria 
Cynbalaria, 

1789 J. PiLKiNCTON View Derhysh. I. vili. 4x7 
culus Juderaceus,\\-y-\oz.v^d Crowfoot. x86i Miss Pratt 
Flo'wer, PL IV. 125 Ivy-leaved Toad-flax is a common 
plant on the walls of gardens. 1887 Daily News ix July 
3/7 A magnificent display of ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 

X'Vy-to*d. arch. [See Tod.] ssivy-bubh. 

XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 67 At length within an 
Y uie todde . . I heard a busie bustling. 1603 Drayton Heroic. 
Bp. xiih X58 Roosted all day within an Ivy Tod, 1798 
Coleridge Ane. Mar, vii, v, When the ivy-tod is heavy 
with snow. x88s Tennyson 330 The battlement over- 

topt with ivytods. 

i’vy-tree’. 

fl. A large plant- of ivy. Oix. 

2382 WvcLiF I Kings xix. 4 Whanne he was comen, and 
saite vndir an yue tree. 2530 Palsgr. 235/1 Ivy tree, 
hierre. 1707 Curios, in Husb. «5* Card. 71 Trunks of Ivy- 
Trees, that grew along on the Ground, 

2. a. All evergreen tree of New Zealand {Panax 
Colensoi)-, aXio Otago Ivy-tne-, b. ANorth Ameii- 
can genus of evergreens, American Laurel, Kalmia, 
1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 3x6 Ivy-tree of America, 
Kalmia. 1883 J, Hector Hand-bk. Nezu Zealand 227 
Horoeka, ivy-tree, an ornamental, slender, and sparingly, 
branched tree. Wood close-grained and tough. x884MiLUi:R 
Plant-n., Panax CoUnsoi, Otago lvy-lree» 

Iw, obs. form of Yew. 

tl-wake, J'. Obs. In 3 i-wakien. [f. 1-1 + 
Wake v. : cf. MHG. getvacheft.'] inir. To wake. 

jrx2o5 Lav. 28082 ]^a gon tch iwakicn : SwiJe ich gon to 
quakien. 

I-waked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wake v. 
tl-wa*ld, i-weld, sb. Obs. [OE. leweald 
(= OS. giwald, OHG. gct-,giwalt, MHG. and Ger. 
gewalt, Du. geweld), f. ^e-, 1 -^ + root wald-, of 
■weald-ani see Wield Power. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) ponne he his gewealJ 
hafaS. 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 203 pc mon nc ah his modes 
iwald. a 1250 Oxvl 4- Night. 154 x Godd hit wot I heo nah 
iweld, Tha heo hine makie kukeweld. 

tl-walden, t'. Obs. [OK.i^ewcaldan(=»OS. 
giwaldan, OHG. giwaltasi, MHG. gewalten, Goth. 
gawaldan), f-ie-, I-l + xuealdan\ see Wield v.i] 
traus. To have power over ; to sway, rule, control. 

c 1000 JEvpmc Horn. II. 30S Ic.-jewealde ealles middan- 
cardcs. <*1175 Cott.Hqm.231 Drihlen..alre sccaftc jc^alL 
c 1205 Lay, 172x3 Mid lisle me mai ihaldcn }>at &trcng 5 c nc 
mai iwalden. 

I-walken, ME. pa,pplc. of Walk v.i I- walled, 
of Wall If. I-wan : see I-wox. I- waned, ME. 
pa. pple. of W.vXE zr. I-war, i-ware, i-warre, 
obs. If. Awaee. I-warisd, ME. pn- pple. of 
V. I- warned, of Waks v- 
t I-waTneas. Obs. [f. iwar, obs. f. Aware + 
-XE33.] Watchfulness, vigilance, wariness. 

a 2250 Owl ff Night. 1226 Crete dunles bcoili the lasse, 

Jef me I'-kepth raid i-wameisc. 

I-warpen, 3 ^IE. pa, pple. of W.uip v. I- 
wasclie(n, i-washe, i-wasshen, of Wajsh v. 
I-wasted, of W.u>te v- I-watrcd, of Water v. 

I- waxen, of Wax v. 

Iwce, Iwe, obs. forms of Juice, Jew'. 

I-wedded, -et, ME. pa, ppl^^- of Wed v. 
fl-we’de. Obs. lOE.gezviede,’w/de (<=OllC. 
ga-,giwati, MliG.gew.Tte), f.^e-, I-^-rwJd, wxde, 
7 i'cde, Weed sb.] A garment, a weed. 

4:950 Limiisf. Gosp. Mata iii. 4 Dc iica io 5 Ji:c iohar.nes 
hxfde gewede cf herum 5 x.*a camella. c xow /E li iic Hem. 
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II. 148 He nolde awendan . . bis j^cwada 3 e he on westene 
hffiftie. Lamb. Hont. 109 On etc and on wete. and 

ec on iwedan. i:x205_Lay. 9450 On beo duden heore 
iwedetu Ibi\i. 26754 Sc mme nenne stede No nanes 
cnihtes iwede. 

I.weie, i-weye, ilE. pa. pple. of Weigh v. 
I-weld, of Well v. I*weld : see I-wald. 
tl-welde, Obs. Also 5ewilde(ii. [OE. 
gewiildartt -wyldan, i. geweald^\~\fxhv>i see Wield 
V,] trans. To exercise power over ; to wield^ rule ; 
to subdue. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasfi. Mark v. 4 Hine nan man 5e^vyldan ne 
mihie. c X175 Lamb. Horn, iii Iwisliche >a clennesse 
iwelt alle unt>eawes. c 120$ Lay. 9029 Tou and twenti 
wintre pis lond he iwalde. 

I-welled, ME. pa. pple. of Well v. I- 
wemmed, of Weh z/., to stain. 

f I-wende, sb. Obs. [ME. ; origin obscure : 
perh. related to next.] ? Contrivances. 

atzs'^Ozvl ^ KigkL 651 ifen habbet, among other i-wende, 
A rum-hus at here bures ende. 

t I-we*ndei V. Obs. [OE. gewindan ( = OHG. 
giwentoi^ Goth, gawandjan)^ f. + 

to turn, Wend.] 

1 . brans. To turn ; to change ; to bring about. 

Beozvul/iZ ) 31S GuS-beorna sum wieg ;;e-\vende. a looo 

Cxdmon's Gm. 427 (Gr.) jif hit eower mnij mass® ©ewendan 
mid wihte, past letc.]. 0117$ Lamb. Horn. ^7 Matbeus bet 
wes cachepol, pene he iwende to god-spellere, a 1225 
Auer. ^.254 Sansumes foxes, pethefden pe nebbeseuerichon 
iwend frommard o 5 er. 

2 . To turn oneself ; to turn ; to go. a. reji. 

a 1000 Beei/u.'ifebr. xxu. xij^jbwilc. .hinehrmSesceolde 
eft gewendan in to sinum modes gemynde. c 1275 Passion 
Our Lord 112 in O. E. Misc. 40 He hym. vt iwende al hi 
poster nyhte. 

b. iiUr, To turn, wend one's way, go. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 193 Hie..sippan nafre to unrihtum ne 
gewendaS. c xooo -^lfric Horn. I. 60 Bruslana pa aras . . 
and.. ham J5ewende. tf 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 07 Hit iwende '5 
from ufele to gode. <21225 St. Marker, a Hire moSer wes 
iwend pe wei pe worldliche men. .schulen iwenden. c 1275 
Passion our Lord 148 in O. E. Misc. 41 Vre louerd myd 
heom iwende to geih-semany. a 1300 Floriz <5- Bl. 61 Hire 
to feche ihc wllle bwende. 

tl-wene, v. Obs. \Q%. lewinan (=Goth. 
ga-.uenjan), L gi-, to Week.] trans. 

and intr. To e.xpect j to hope ; to think, suppose. 

a 1000 yuliana 453 (Gr.) Ic . . me Pyslicre ar praje ne 
jew ende I c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixviii. 3 Ic on God minne 
. . sewene. c 1205 Lav. 30237 Al hit o 3 er iwarS : oSer he 
iwende.^ ^2275 Ibid, Ware his euere pe man .. pat 

wolde hit iwene pat he soch were. 

I-wenet, ME. pa. pple. of Weak v. I-went, 
of Wekd V. I-weorht, of Wobk v. 
tl-we'pen. Obs. [f, I-l Weapon : 

cf. OHG. giwifani, gew&ftnt, MHG. gewdfen, 
•'aixfen.'\ Weapons, arms, equipment. 

^ c 120$ Lav. 28388 He hehte his cnihtes alle mid alle heore 
iwepnen ut of burh3e wenden. 

I-wepenetJ, i-wepned, ME. pa. pple. of 
Weapon v. I-wept, of Weep v. I-werned, 
ofWABKK. I-werred, of Wab It. I-weraed, 
of Worse v. I-weschen, i-wesscen, of Wash 
V. I-wet, of Wet v. I-weve, of Weave v. 
I-werohe : see I-wubche. 
tl-wMles, adv. .and canj. Obs. In 4 i-whils, 
ewhila, ywhils. [f. Whiles : the nature of the 
prefix is obscure.] a. ativ. In the mean time, 
meanwhile, b. conj. Whilst. 

a 1^0 Hami-ole Psalter ix. 23, I whils pe wiclcid prides 
kyndcid is he pore. Ibid x.xxix. ii What profetabilte is in 
niy blodc : ywhils I dweend in compeioun. Ibid. .xci. 14 
lhai sail resayfe rnyhil mare when this life is endid and 
1 whils that sail be weic sutTraiid. 

Iwllillc, early ME. form of OE. gehwylc, E.tcn, 
q.v. I-whited, ME. pa. pple. of White v. 
tl-wi-lit, a. Obs. [f. 1 - 1 + ME. wiht-. see 
WlOHTd.] Valiant, brave. 

ctjos Lav. 12175 He chars of pan iwnhte ten pusend 
cnihtcn. 

fl-wil, a. obs. [f. stem of Will v.\ cf. Goth. 
gawiija, -jis sviUing.J Pleasant, agreeable. 

C1205 Lav. J7122 Hit wcoren him swidc iwil bat he perof 
wnstc. Ibid. 3951S pat him wes fui iwiL 
IwiI, obs. S’c. form of Evil. 
tl-wi’U, sb. Obs. Forms: i sowil(l, 2-3 
i-wil, l-tviUe, 3-4 ywyl, ywiUo. [OE. gevjill 
and getui/e, f. 1-1 + stem of -utill-an to Will.] 
Will, wish : pleasure. 

c 8 S 3 K. .Elvbeo Beelk. iy. On yfeira manna sewill. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 6i God..3ife u* to him jjod iwil. /bid. 
03 pxl wcorc wes bigunnen on^cn codes iwiUan. ri2o5 
Lay. 6229 jif bit weorc H9 iwilJe and \>\i hit don woldcst. 
a 1275 Prox*. .'E/frdd la^ in O. £. Misc. 129 Ich icUe him 
for a dote, bad saitfh] al is y«wille, l>anne he xulde ten stille. 
X34 o.'J^v/iA 94 Hycris mya ywyl lospckcne of uirtue more 
opcniichc. 

I-\vilnod, •ot, ME. pa. pple. of \Yn.N v, 

Obs* Also i-wyn. [OE. 

(oOS, gdwin, OlIG. MHG. 

G. ^vit'/Vr/x), f, I-' + -vinnan to labour; to 
sulTcr ; to fight, contend ; to win : see Win v .1 
' 1 . Labour, toil ; suffering. (Only in OE.) 
c^fio tr. Dadd's Jlisi. 11. i (1890) 94 Jhs stv.ia £: Jiissum 


^eiic, heos pc c xooo Ags. Gos/. Luke xxn. 44 

He waes on sewinne & hine lange sebaid. 

2 . Battle, war ; contest, strife. 

0888 K. /Elfred Boetk. xxiv. § 2 Sunie..tiUa 3 konne 
sET^Scr se on sibbe ge on ^ewinne. 1:1205 Lay. 9044 Ne 
bilsfde he nsucr naeDne..pat keold feht and ivvin Swa dude 
Kinbelin. 

3 . Gain, profit. 

fiooo Ags. Ps. Crb.) civ. 39 Hi foica gewinn fremdra 
xesaeton. 0x275 Duty of Christians in O. E. Misc. X44 
Idelschipe and luj>« iwyn..\Ve mole for-sake. 

■pl-win, -winne, ». Obs. Forms: i se- 
winnan, 2-4 i-winne(n, 4 ywynne. [OE. ge- 
■jiinnan (= 0 S. gewittnan, OHG. gawinnan, Ger. 
and Du. gesvinnen), f. ge-, I-l + winnan to labour, 
struggle, suffer. Win.] 

1 . intr. To struggle, contend, fight. (Only in OE.) 

972 Blickl. HffJu. 173 Hu hie wip Simone pmm dry fsestlice 

jefliton and geivunnon. 

2 . To gain by struggling or fighting, to win. 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. i. 17 Da wais Romana rice gewunnen. 
<zxxoo O. E. ChroM. an. X090 Hu he mihte. .Normandixe of 
him ^ewinnan. C1205 Lav. 2194 Brutlond heo wcHden 
iwinnen. 2560 pus he iwon a! jiis lond.^ aiz^oProv. 

dElfred in O. E. Misc. 110 pe mon on his youh|>e swo 
swinkep, and worldes weole her iwinp. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) X0687 [Hti] bilaye pe ca.stel longe, ar hii him mi^te 
iwinne. CX305 St. Christopher 194 in E. E. P. (1862) 65 
Wei au^te heo heuene iwinne. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 478 Say 
him. .pat pov hem ywonne beer. Ibid. 4969 If we mowe pe 
tour ywynne. 

I-wipet, ME. pa. pple. of Wipe v. 

Iwis, ywis (iwi'S), adj.^ adv.^ and sb. arch. 
Forms: a. r sewis, 2-7 iwis, (4-5 i-wis, 4-7 
I-wia, 4-9 I wis) ; 2-4 iwiss, (6 I wys), 3-5 
ywys, 3-7 ywis, 4-6 iwys, e-wis, 6 ywus, 
yewns, 6-7 iwus, I wiis. &. 3-6 iwisse, (3-4 
i-wisse, 4-7 I wisse), 4-5 iwise, iwysse, 4-7 
ywissQ, 5 ywysse, 6 1 wyse, yewisso, 7 1 wusae. 
Nearly every one of these forms ocems written con- 
tinuously, hyphened, and as two words ; in the two 
latter cases, those beginningwith i have frequently 
a capital, I-wis ^ / wis^I wisse^ etc. [a. OE. gewis 
adj, (s=OHG. giwisy MHG. and Du. geivis^ Ger. 
gewiss certain), of which the neuter was used ad- 
verbially in ME. &* ME. iwisse adv. corresp. to 
an OE. type *^ewisse = OHG. ga-y giwissa, MHG. 
gewisse certainly. After 14th c.> when final •e 
ceased to have any value, the two forms were mere 
variant spellings, as is seen by the riming of iwise 
with his in Cursor M*"] 

A. adj. (lewis) Certain (subjectively and objec- 
tively). Only in OE. 

c 8 S 3 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xU. §^4 Ic wundrise hwy swa 
rnsnije wise men . .swa lyte! sewis funden. c 900 ir. Baeda's 
Hist. IV. XXV, [xxiv.) (1890) 348 p®t is gesesen pat he ware 
gewis his seolfes forSfore. ^ asooo Guthlac v. (Goodwin) 30 
We syndon gewisse pines fifes, c xooo Cosp. Nicod. iii, Myd 
gewyssum gcsccade yrn & clypa..pone (man). 

B. adv. (lewiSf iwis, and iwisse) Certainly, as- 
suredly, indeed, truly. (Often with weakened sense 
as a metrical tag.) 

The writing with capital I, and separation of the two 
elements, have led later authors to understand and use it 
erroneously as = / wot^ / know, as if a present of / wist. 

?cix6o Wintaiey Rule St. Beuet (1888) 39 Ic earn ^ewis 
wyrm Sc nangman. ^1x75 Cott. Horn. 233 He is iwiss 
mihii. c^xx75 Lamb. Horn. 15 Je hit majen witen iwis J>ct 
hit is al for urc sunne. lbi(C 55, pet is al so 5 , ful iwis. 
c xaoo Okmin 687 patt sejjdc he ful iwiss forrpi patt ta wass 
cumenn time, cxaog Lav. 2948X Iwis je bcod ^ngfisce 
ciiglcn ilicchest. exago Cc$u «V Eoe. 159 De fific day god 
made ywis of water, Uc fuel and cnierilc fis. « 1300 Cursor 
M. 876 (Cott.) For*pi pat thou has don pe mis, piscif pou 
witepi wa, i-wLs. Ibid. 2967 (Colt.) Bot herd it es to kepe, 
iwise {v.rr. I, wys, 1 wis, I wis] pe ping pat ilk man wald 
war his. c 1325 Metr. Horn, xy And als Symond thoht this, 
Crist wist quat he thoht I wis, ^1340 Cursor M. 12749 
(Fairf.) Of pantcra come perpantera c-wis [v.r. x-wis). c X3M 
Chaucer Frank/. T. 635 With my dcih 1 may be quyt ywis. 
cs^oCenerydes 862 To seyyow myn intent 1 wis. xgig 
Inter/. Four E/em. (Percy Soc.) 12 Yet nolhjmge so grose 
as the ycrih I wys.. 1521 Braushaw^A IfCerburge II. 5M 
That prince Edmunde, the ihyrde .<;on e-wis Of Edwarde 
senior, true foundour shulde be. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. 

(1593) 35 marvell though thou be so proud and full of 
w^ordes ywus. 1578 Churchyard Disc. Queen's Enieriainm. 
K iij, The cace is aunswered thus: You are not ruld by loue 
of babes, nor womens \villcs yewus. 1598MARSTON Pynnal. 
1. 140 And there (I wis) like no quaint stomack't man Bates 
vp his armes. 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scomt/ul Lady x. i, A come* 
Her W'ear, 1 wus it is than those dangling slops. 1748 ThoM' 
so.v Cast, /ndol. il. xlvfii. To prove it were, I wis, To prove 
the beauteous world excels tne brute abyss. 1829 Hood 
Epping Hunt xviii, A well-bred horse he wa.s, 1 wis. 1845 
Guest in Prcc, Phi/al. Soc. 11 . 160 Till lately, our editors 
always converted (he innocent adverb i'Xviss (certainly) into 
/ xviss, 1 know. 1865 Swinourne Poems ^ Ba//., Masque 
Queen Bersale 48 , 1 W'xs men shall spit at me. 

&. C1250 Cen, tf Ex. 9x Do gan nem d:uen wel iwisse, 
Quan god hem Irade in-to bitssc. C1275 Lay. 19315 Mid 
moche blisse And ricbedom iwisse. C1350 WiH. Paleme 
^7 3 i*i i•wis^c, was it sche, y wot wel )>c sope. c 1400 Dexir. 
Troy S^7 All cold St became & the uiursc hclde, Boihe of 
ymur airc, after l.wlse. rx4xo.SxVC/rr»*^ 4So*TcU me 
trcwih..Knowyste thou of that man?* The harper .scyd, 
'Yee, I wyssc*. 1535 Fisjicr it^ays Per/. Retie* Wks. 
(i 3 ; 6 ) 363, f wi&se it is a thing much more reasonable. 1565 
Jewel Def.ApoL (1611) 36yewissc, M. Harding, il grccvclh 
you full sore ihcy arc so many. 1598 Yosg Diana 10 For 
them the tender grasse ia pleasant vues doth growc ywisKC, 


Sweete shadowed riuer bankes tell me where my Syreaus is. 
i66j Cowley CzUler Co/emats St. v. vi, An' these be your 
Visions ! little did 1 think 1 wusse — O what shall 1 do? 

y. For aphetic form wis see Wis adv. For m 
wis (perk in part an expansion of iwis), see Wjs sb. 

a 1240 l/reisun in Lamb. Horn. 187 ^ wis a.se drope of H 
deorwurpe blod mahte waschen a-wai alle folkes ful)>c ase 
wis fifes louerd pe ilke fif wallen ..wascnc mine fif wnttes, 
c X250 Geu. dr Ex. 2521 An her endede to ful, In wLs boc 
3 e is hotel! genesis. 1579 Tomsos Calvin's Serm. Tim. S6/x 
Alas, your sxnnes are so horrible, that none c.Tn be more: 
yea wis, sinne ? 

t C. sb. [the adj. used absol. : cf. OHG. giivisst, 
MG. gewisse * certainty ’, and the mod. /or certain.] 
Certainty : in phr. mid iwisse with certainty, cer- 
tainly ( — prec. adv.) ; also to iwisse for certain. Obs. 

a 1000 Rule St. Benet Ixviii. (SchrSer) 138 Wite se gingra 
mid gewisse, paet hit him eal framaff. a xooo Assvtanns 
Angelsdchs 1 /omil. 55 ForSan 3 'e we ny ton to nanum gewisse. 
<xx2oo Moral Ode 40 penne haued he his mid iwisse. 
<:x2o5 Lay. 3545 Penijes per buod an sundaTo iwisse an 
hundrad punda. Ibid. 7607 Muchel wes pa blisse l>at heo 
makeden mid iwisse. a 1300 K. Horn 432 He gan hire fer 
to kesse Wel ofte mid ywisse. exatg Suoreham 23 Wanne 
eny prest his messe syngelh, I-lief nyt myd y-wj-s>e. 

Iwisch, obs. form of Juice sb. 

1 1 -wi’slich.e, adv. Obs. [OE. gesulsHcc, f. 
gewls + -Ike (=Du. gewisselijk)-. see livis and 
-LY-.] Certainly ; truly. 

c soQQAgs.Gosp. Luke x,42 ge*wisfice an ping is nied-bchefe, 
(Txooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 256 Ealle pa easternan .. lealdon 
p£t seo lenctenlice emniht is gewislice on duodecima kl. 
april. CIX75 Lamb. Horn, xir Iwisliche pa clennt'^.se iwcU 
alle unpeawes. <:x2oS Lay. 26184 Whzer he mihte pene 
ksisere iwisliche kepen. 

t Iwi'sse, iwise, v. Obs. [OE. gc-.vhhu, 
later gewissiait ( — OS. giwtsian, OHG. gam'sait, 
MHG. gewtsen) ; f. ge-, I-l + ivlsian, wissian,{. 
■wis. Wise.] trans. To direct, instruct. 

a 1000 Csdmoyi's Gen. 850 Baedon . . pat . . him gewisade 
waldend se goda. ^xooo >Elfric Horn, II. iw Swa swa 
him Gregorius ar gewissode, — losh. lii. 8 ^)u gewissa 
3 a sacerdas .. pat hig gebidon on pare ea, e 117s Band, 
Horn. X19 De helende us iwissie to his willan efrc. cizog 
Lay. 1525 Brutus .. iwende for 3 rihtes To pon ilkcwele ^er 
him iwised vves. a 12,00 Prayer to Virgin E. Misc. 

X95 pu praie ihesu crist pi sone pat he mePwisse. CX315 
Shoreham X22 Ase aungeles cr he were y-bore Hys cldren 
hedde y-wysed. 

Hence f I-wissnn^, direction, instruction. 
^xooo/Elfric On O, T. (Sweet Reader {td. s) 6s\ For 
fela ^ewissungum 6 c scp an boc haf 5 , c 1x75 Lamb. Horn* 
93 Bl heore abbodes iwissunge. 

l-wist(e, pa. pple. and pa. t. of I-'fiTTB(2f, Obs* 
fX-wit. Obs. Also iwitt, ywit(t,^ [0E.^5^- 
wit(i (» OHG, gawit^i, gi-, gewi^^i, 

MHG. gewt\si^, ^wit^e), f. re-, I* 1 + stem of wit-ait 
to know ; wit : cf, Wix ro.] Knowledge ; under- 
standing; wits, senses. 

c888 K. Alfred Boetk, v. § 3 Sio /tedrefednes ma.g^t 
mod on.styrian, ac hio hit ne mag his gewillcs bereafian. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp, Luke i. 77 To syllcnne nis folcc hys hale 
gewit, a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 219 He jescop tyen engle wetou 
.. Cherubim, jefildncsse of ywitte, cxzoo Vices i'/ 

19 He scolde sonebien ut of nis iwittc. a xago Gw/ tp 
772 For hit fthe horse] non iwit ne kon, Hit berth on rugge 
gretc semes. 

t I-wite, yirite, ( 1 ), Obs. Also 4 ywyte. 
Pa. I. iwiste, iwuste. Pa. pple, iwiat, iwust, 
iwiten. [OE. gewit-an, pa. t. -wisle, pa. pple. 
wilen, f.ge-, I-l + rt;;V-a« to know, to WiT.] 

1 . trans. To undersLind, know, get to know, leam. 

C900 tr. Bxdais Hist. m. vi. [viii.) (jBqo) 174 Hco.-woldoa 
gewiian hwat pal ware. ^950 Littlisf. Gosb. 

Nowiht [is), -gehyded pat ne se gewitten. Joui. John iL 9 
Da embehtmenn geuiston 3 a 3 c birladon l^at uatcr. ciooo 
Apollonius (Th.) 13 Ga and gcwiie hwat sc iunga nun sy. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 382 (Lamb. hIS.) po scullcn more of lum 
. .iwiten his mihte k his ore. Ibid. 17 (Trin. MS ) Eldc me 
is bistolen on ar ich hit iwiste. a xasg Auer, A*. 64 Iw’jIcO 
et ower meiden hsvo hit beo pat is icumcn. CX27S t fsstos 
our Lord 26a in O. E. Misc. 44 Iwyte at hcoin pat hit 
iherdc, and nouht ne axe me. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 224 
Wane he woldc iwiie 5 wat man pe child ssolde be. 134® 
Ayenb. 29 pou sselt ywyte bet per byep xix icnne'u X 393 
Lancl. P, PI, C. IV, 76 Let nat py lyft 
pow delesl with py ryht syde. ^1460 Lauit/al so6 »e 
schull y wyte, seyde the mayde. For schc cometh ryde. 

2 . To watch, guard, preserve, 

ciaog Lav. 13570 We habbeoS xbcon..iwur 5 cd )»ufh pimie 
sliward, pe hauc 3 iwlien al pis ard. a 1240 SazvUs ar.ie 
in Cott, Horn. 247 Nc bi 3 ncaucr liis bus for peos Junen wci 
iwisL X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5540 In pc kinges ircsone pat 
suerd iwust ys. 12^0 Ayenb. 212 Sire, ywyte ous, uor we 
spillcp. 

t I-wite, (I), v.~ Obs* Also 3 i-whiten, 
-■wihten. Pa, t. iwnt, Pa. iwriton. 

[OE, gnvitan, to look at; to turn one's eyes 
towards a place with the intention of going thither ; 
to depart, go away; to die, f. ge^t 1-^ + wllan to 
see: see Wite iutr. To go away, depait; 

to decease, die. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 233 Gif uc gcwllap fram pe. Poi)ne^b«<> 
v.'c fremdc from eallutn pami godum pc pu usgcgcarwtx.ci • 
e 1000 /Elfkic Horn. 1 . 64 Nacodc wc w.iyon acenneUe au 
nacodc wc gewitap. ^1175 Lamb, l/onu 03 pa.(^‘ 
adun and iwat. cizo$ Lav. 13244 Wes i pcic like v»!i.e j c 
archebUcop for 3 iwiterL Ibid. 17235 He sat sulle aJ’c 
he woldc cf w-orlden iwlun. /bid.3S3tt pc wulf heem l 
iwjieJ and alle heom abiicJ. Ibi.l. 256x6 pcnc bcotc !• 
Unut pat he xo ) ere ccd'c twhal. 



I-WITNESS, 


I-YEVE. 


I-wite(n, ME. pa. pple. of Wite v., to blame, 
t I-wi’tness. 06s. [OE.^etviSues(s(=OHG. 
gawiiiiessl), f. ge-, 1 - 1 + Witness.] Knowledge ; 
witness, testimony ; the act of witnessing. 

(;868 K. i^LFRED Boeih. xx.\Ix. § 2 Buton Godes willan & 
buton his ^ewitnesse. 971 BUckl. Horn. 153 \>a. bletsode 
he eft Manan lichoman oa Moyses boca sewiinesse. c X175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of deaSe, and on ure iwitnesse 
astah to heofene. Ibid. 131 Sancte iohannes baptlste, 
ure drihten her iwitnesse. <1x2*5 Kaih, 24^1 To 

beoren hire witnesse [v.r. iwitnesse] of hire hwite meiShad. 
+ I-wi*tterli, adv, Obs.. [Cf. Witterly.] Cer- 
tainly, of a truth, 

CX20S Lay. 17582 pat wes a pan time^ tun swi 5 e hende. 
pat mon nu iwitterli clepeS seint Deouwi. ■ 

f X-vrvve, ywive, w. 06s. fOE. f. 

ge-, I-l + svljian to WiTE.] intr. To take a wife, 
to marry. 

<rxooo .^LFRJC Judg. iii. 6 And gewlfodon him.. on pam 
hzEpenum msedenuin. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 267 in O, E. 
Alisc. 118 Wo is him pat vuel wif bryngep to his cotlyf, so 
him is alyue, pat vuele ywyuep. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
10888 He adde iwiued & an eir adde also. 

I-wived, ME. pa. pple. of Wjve v. 

Iwlaht, pa. pple, of Wlecche v. Obs.^ to make 
lukewarm. 

+ I-W0‘n, i-wau. Ohs. [f. + Won, hope, etc.] 

1 . Hope ; expectation ; resource ; chance, fortune, 

c 1205 Lay. 7706 Mid pere ^eue he heom ouer.com pat was 

ba pat bezste iwan. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10790 As me 
pincp turne a^e uort gocl sende betere iwon {rime manie 
fon}. ai^ooLeg. Eaad 26 lIe,,of-swon)teis owe mete: he 
nuste no betere iwon. CX300 Beket 1022 Ich have nou 
lither iwon. Ibid. 1713 Rathere he wolde thane deth afonge 
bote there were other iwon. 

2 . Fortune, substance, property. 

CX275 Death in O. E. Misc, 172 His freondes striueS to 
gripen his i*won. 

I-wonded, ME. pa. pple. of Wound v. I- 
wonde(n, of Wind v. I-wone: see I-wune, 
I-wo(n)ne, ME. pa. pple. of Win v, I-woned, 
i-wont, of Won v. : see Wont a. I-woost, 
ME. pa. pple, of Wit v. I-wope, of Weep v. 
t I-WO*rded, a. Obs. [f. I -1 + Word + -ed2.] 
Full of words, talkative, garrulous, 
aiziS'^ncr. R. 78 Veole iwordede mon seI 3 pe psalm- 
wurhte, ne schal neuer leden riht lif on eor 3 e. 
I-worpe(n, ^lE. pa. pple. of Warp v. I* 
worred, of War v. I- wort?- , i-worschipped, 
of Worship v. I-woraed, of Worse v, 
t I-WO*rth, ywo'rtli, Obs. Forms: 130* 
■weoi^-an, -wyr’S*an, 2 jewur^en, 2-3 iwurt?0(n, 
-pe(n, 3 iworpe(n, 3-4yworpe. J^a. t, i sewear'S, 
pt. -wurtSon, 2 jeweart?, -wartS, 2-3 iwearC, i- 
warS, 3 iw©i^, iwertJ, pi. iwur®©n, 4 yworp. 
Pa.pple^ I seworden, 2 jewui^en, 2-3 iwurSen, 
iworien, 4 yworthe, i-'worth(e. [OE, gettjeorbl‘an 
( =3 OS. giwer'Han^ OHG. gawerdatt^ MHG, ge'ver^ 
deii)y f. I-l + Tveor^an, OS. wer^an^ Goth, 
wairjian to become : see Worth c».] 

1 . intK To become, or turn to (something) j in 
pass, to be made or have become (something). 

The complement of the predicate ^may be a sb., adj., 
pa.pple. (forming a passive voice)^ sb. in the dat. or with to, 
or a prep, phrase, as mid cihU with child. 

<1900 Cynewulf Cr/j/ 2X0 Ic his modor xewea.x' 5 . cxooo 
jElfric Gen. xxi. 18 He sewyrp micelre mas^^e. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. John i. 14 Daet word wxs flxsc geworden. <z 1x75 Cott. 
Horn. 227 paSe he man 3ewar3, pa was he acenned of pe 
dene meidene. 0x17$ Lamb. Horn. 8g pa i>var 3 bat folc 
swiSc abluied. c 1205 Lay. 259 Hit Iwerd pere .. pat peos 
3 unge wiman iwer 3 hire mid childe. Ibid. 3733 Cordoille 
com pat wourd, pat heo was iworSen widewe [c 1275 pat 3eo 
was widewe iworpe]. Ibid. 18171 He wur 3 eliche iwarS him 
to kinge. a 1225 After. R. X40 Hit schal iwur 3 en ful liht. 
0x300 Fragvt. Gev. Sifts Iv, in E. E. P. (1862) 17 Bepench 
pat pou salt iworpe and forroti to axen and erpe, c 1369 
QviKOCE.^ Dethe Btaunche I wrechch..of al pe blysse 
pat euer was maked..Y worthe \v.r. I worp) wonste of al 
wj'ghtys. c 13^ Sir Feritmb. 2908 After euerech of hure 
strokes grute, ys body al swart y*worp. o 1394 P. PI. Credc 
665 pei wolden y-worpen so grete To passen any mans 
mi^t. 

2 . To happen, come to pass, come into being ; 
to be made, 

0893 K. jElfred Oros. v. x. § r Eac on pxm Scare gewur- 
don monega wundor. txooo A^s. Gasp. John iii. g Hu 
magon Sasping 3 us geweorpan? 0x175 Cott. Horn. 223 
He ne eweo naht 5ewur3e man. .ac he cwe 3 ; Uton jewur- 
can man to are anh'enesse. cxt7^Lar/ib. Hat/i. gj Da 
iwearS per muchel eie on godcs folke. C 1205 Lay, 22735 Ich 
mai sugge hu hit iwar 3 . Ibid 32240, Iwur 3 e pet iwur 3 e, 
iwurSeGodes willel Amen, o 1225 W/arr*. /?. 52 Al pc wo 
pet nu is & euer 3ete was, & euer schal ivvuroen. c 1230 
HaiiMeid 33 , 1 wur 3 e hit al pat ba habbe hire wil ofstreon. 
X340 Ayenb. 262 Yworpe pi wd ase ine heuene and ine crpe. 

3 . To come, .arrive, get to be (at a place). 

^exaos Lay, 9123 Fromward peon londe of Jerusalem 
iwurSen heo bec^ in BeSleem. Ibid. 29555 per heo i^mrSen 
to tci27s Hii to him wende). 

4 . To befall, to happen to (a person). 

Intpers, with acc. or dat. 

o xooo Judith 260 (Gr.), Hu 5 one cumbolwisan . . hxfde 
seworden. e 1205 Lay. 2236 Sel pe seal iwur 5 cn [r 1275 Wcl 
pe bUtydeJ. CX230 Mali Mcid, 45 After pi word. .mote 
me iwurSen. 

5 . To come acceptably to ; to please, he agree- 
able ; to be agreed upon. 

VOE. V. 
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Impersonal, with acc. or dat., ne mVtle heom iiuurSeti, 
they could not agree. 

tf^3 K, Alfred Oros. iv. vi. § 15 Hie sewearS pxt hie 
wolden to Romanum fripes wilnian. rtxooo Andreas 307 
Hu jewearS pe paes? 10x4 O.E. Citron, (MS. E.), sewearp 
him and pam folce on Lindesi^e anes 5 xt hi hine horsian 
sceoldan. CIX75 Lamb. Hom.^^ Hwi iweard hine [Ananias 
& Sapphira] swa, pet 311 dursten fondian godes? c 1205 Lay. 
29427 pa ne mihtte heom iwur 3 e wha pis lend scolde asen. 

6. Let iwitrUetty let (a tiling) be or go (as it will), 
let be, let or leave alone. 

1205 Lay, 3343 Lauerd bco peu stille, let me al iwurpen, 
« 122s After. R. 4x4 Marthe baue 3 hire mesier, leteS hire 
|-wuroen, 1297 It. Glouc. (Rolls) 1535 He lete pe king al 
iworpe & to rome a^en drou. 1340 Ayenb. 40 pe ualse 
demeres, pet..ZetIep hare domes, oper ham letep yworpe. 
^ 377 . Lancl. P. PL B. vi. 228 Late god take pe veaiaunce; 
Thei^ pei done yvel, Late pow god y*worpe ! 1387 Trcvisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 279 Bote we letep God i-worpe wip his 
owne privete. 

I-worthe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Worth v. I- 
woat(e, of Wit v. I-wounde, of Wind v. 
I- wounded, of Wodnd v. I- woven, of Weave 
V. I-woxe(n, of W.\x v. I-wrapped, of 
Wrap v. 

+ I-wra-tte, v. 06s. [OE. lewi-aSiatt, ME. 
■ien, f. I - 1 + wra&ian : see Wrath zi.] Irons. 
To make angry or wroth ; njl. to become angry. 

C1075 O, E. Citron. (MS. A.) an. 1070 pa .. ;^ewra 5 ede 
hine se arcebiscop Landfranc. r 1205 Lay. 27698 Walwain 
pat bihedde..and he hine iwraffede. 

I-wraththed, -et, AfE. pa. pple. of Wrath v. 
I-wreied, -id, of Wbav v. I-wxeken, of 
Wreak v. I-wrete, of Write v. I-wreped, 
i- wrapped, of Wbethe v., to anger. I-wreyed, 
of Wray v. I-wrien, i-wri^en, of wngh, Wry 
V., to cover, veil, conceaL 

Obs. [OE. gewnt, f. wrlian to 
Write: cf. Writ.] Something written * a writing, 
a treatise. 

c 893 K. iELFRED Oros. t. i. § 6 peah pe Sf 'vrito oft nemnen 
eal pa lond hledia oppe Asiria. 971 BUckl, Horn. 177 pa 
heht he..ra“dan pxt ^ewrit beforan him. ^1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 133 Alswuche wise spekeS 3 e eorSHche king wiS 
iwilche cristene monne pe he to sendeS his halie iwriten. 

<x 1250 Prov. jEl/red 105 in O. E. Misc. xoS Pe mon pe on 
his youhpe . . leornep ... iwriten redea he may beon on elde 
wenliche lorpeu. 

I-write, -an, ME. pa. pple. of White v. I- 
writhen, -wri«en, of Writhe v., to bind. I- 
wroht, i-wroujfc, i-wroiih.t, of Work v. 
I-wroken, of Wreak v. I-wryed, -yd, of 
Wry V., to twist. I-wulc(h, obs. form of Each. 
I-wunded, ME. pa. pple. of Wound v. I-wun- 
de(n, of Wind v, I-wnndred, of Wonder v. 

+ l-wu*jie, i-W0’2ie. Ohs. Also 3 yyraxte. 
[OE. gewHJia, (. stem of wun^ian : see Won v. 
and Wont, Cf. Du. gewooniel\ Custom, habit, 
wont. 

c 888 K. <Elfred Boeth, xxv, Heo gemonS pxs wildan 
^ewunan hire eldtana. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 55 Bute we 
bileuen ure ufele iwune. cxzo5 Lay. 14017 pa Peohtes 
duden heore iwune. a 1*50 Owl ^ Night. 475 Hit is gode 
monne iwone. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 207 in O. E. Plisc. 
43 Vyche day in pe temple wes myne ywune To techen eu 
godes lore. 

I-wuned, -et, ME. pa, pple. of Won v.: see 
Wont a. I-wuiin0(n, of Win v. 
t I-wa*iieUclie9 adv. Obs. [OE. gewnneUce, \ 
f, gewuiieltc customary ( = OHG. gesvonelich, G, 
gewohnlich) i see I-wone and -ly -.] Customarily, 
usually. 

epoo tr, Beedds /list. iv. iv. (1890) 274 Is pat [at mynstcr 
,.pe sewunelice is Muigeo nemned. CX175 Lamb. Horn, 
131 Halic boc nemne 5 iwunliche Areo ping to sede. rxzoo 
Trin, Horn, 1 52 Holi boc ncmne 5 iwuneliot pre ping to sed. 

t I-wu*rche, i-werche, s). Obs. Pa, t, i- 
worhte, iwxohte, iwroughte. [OE. ge7i/yrc{eja/i 
(s=O.S. giiuirkjan, OHG. gawunhan, gizvircan, 
MHG. geivirken, Goth, gnwaurkjan'), f. ge~, I - 1 + 
wyrc(e)an: see Work v.'\ tram. To work; to 
make; to do. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 6 para lima secynd is 
pat hi ^ewerca^ anne lichoman. 97K BUckl. Horn. 1S7 
Hec Ncron sewyreean myceinc tor of treowum. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Thd Ixxvi. ii pu cart ana God, pc ajhwylc miht 
wundor sewyreean. <1x175 Co//. Ilotn. 223 Uton ^ewuican 
man to ure anticnesse. c 1205 Lay. 3879 Kemus & Romu; 
fus Rome iimihfca. Hid Passen ac seine Deowi 

screen iworhte. Ibid. 28995 Sexisce men..seiden pat heo 
wolden wi 3 hine gri 3 iwurchen. <x 1250 Prov. PEl/red 130 
in 0 . E. Mise. uo Bute he him of frumpe freond iwrehe 
[v.r. bote he him fremede frend y-wcrchcj, c X374 Chaucer 
Troylus lit. 2x2 (261) Ncucrc I pis for covcjiice Iwroughte. 
tl-WU’rllt. Obs. \OE,g^yrht{<d.OS.gtwurht, 
OHG. gczvurht), f. ge~, I- 1 + stem *‘wttrk’ of zvyr- 
c{e)ait to work.] Work, deed ; desert. 

rSSS K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxlx. § i Pat hiora ale julde 
o5rum cdlean alces weorccs after his sewyrhtum. rxx6o 
Hatton Gosp. Tobnxv. 25 pxt syo sprace s>*o ^^e-fyllad.. 
pat hyo hatedan me buton ^e-werhtan. 01*05 Lav. 24*^9 
pus Arffur pc king delde his drihtlichc londes after hcorc 
iwurhte. 

I-wursed, ME. px pple. of Worse v. I- 
wurthe : see I-wobth z\ I-wurped, i-wurp- 
ejed, ME. pa. pple. of Worthy v. 


fl-wnrtlli, t/. Obs. \OE.gizveor}ian,^wur}ian, 
•zuyrpian, f. ge-, -k-zuecrpian : see Worthy v.'] 
trans. To honour, to dignify; to hold in honour. 

<:883 K. iELFRED Boeth, xiv. § 3 Hu ne be 1 imp 7 se wcorJJ- 
scipe ponne to pam pe hine jewcoriJaS? cxooo Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) viii. 6 pu hine ^ewuldrast and Jewcorffast. (rx205 
Lav. 3066 pat heo hine nulde iwurSi. Ibid. 29687 pene 
siudc to iwurfften per stod ure drihten. 

I-wust, i-wuste, ME. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Witz/. I-wympled, of Wimple z/. I-wyped, 
of Wipe v. I-wyrshupped, of Worship v. 
I-wys, I-wysse ; see I-wis. 

Iwyse, variant of JuiSE Obs., judgement. 

Ixia (i'ksia). [L., a. Gr. l^to.] 

//I. Name in Greek and Latin for the plant also 
called Chameleon (q.v., sense 3), a kind of thistle 
yielding an acrid resin. Obs. 

XSSX Turner 1. Avb, It i.s good against the poyson 
of ixia with wyne. x6or Holland PUny II. 64 Most 
cflectuall . , for them that haue drunke the gum of Chamelaion, 
called Ixia. x7o6 Phillips, Ixia or Ixine, a sort of Carduus ; 
an Herb which some call Camcleon. 

2 . Bat. A genus of S. African iridaceous plants, 
with large showy flowers of various colours. Also 
e.Kteuded to some allied pl.ints, as a species of 
Trichoiicma cultivated in the Channel Islands. 

X794 Mart%'N Rousseau's Bot. xiv, 154 There arc .some 
very beautiful genera in., this class, particularly the Ixia 
and Iris. 1804 Charlotte S.mith Conversatiofis II. 119 An 
almost endless variety of ixtas. xS6* Ansted Channel Isl. 
It. viii. (ed. 2) 175 The little species of ixia, trichonema 
colufunx, is particularly remarkable among the .spring 
flowers. x88o Parkmas Ftattce 4 * Eng. Amcr. 58 From 
the grass gleams the blue eye of the starry ixia. 

3 . Comb. Ixio-lily, a name for the plants of the 
genus Ixiolirion (N.O. Ainaryllidacex\, natives of 
Asia, with blue or violet funnel-shaped six-parted 
flowers. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 682/2. X884 Miller Plant-n. 

Xxiolite (i'ksiobit). Jiltn. [ad. Swed. ixiolith 
(Nordcnskibld, 1S57), ^xion (see next) + Gr. 
\iBos stone (see -Lite) : suggested by the associa- 
tion of Ixion and Tantalus in the infernal regions.] 
A variety of Tantalite containing oxide of tin. 

x86i Bristow X03 Ixiolite .. mually occurs in rect- 

angular prisms. . 1^3 X)ANA hi in. (ed. 6 ) 734 Crystallized 
skugbolitc and ixtolite are here included. 

Ixionian (iksij<?i»'nian), a. [f. L. Ixthni-tts adj. 
(f. Gr. : see below) -t* - an,] Belonging 
to, or resembling that of, Ixion, a mythical king 
of Thessaly, who was punished in the infernal 
regions by being fastened to an eternally revolving 
wheel. 

1678 Cudworth Jntetl. Syst. r. iii. § 24. 169 Condemned 
to an Eternal ixionian Face. 

Xzolite (i’ksJ^lait). Min. [ad. Ger. ixolyt 
(Haidinger, 1842), f. Gr. l^6s mistletoe, bird-lime 
+ Xt0os stone (see -Lite).] A mineral resin occur- 
ring in bituminous coal, having a greasy lustre, and 
becoming soft and tenacious when heated. 

X846 Worcester cites Dana. 2868 Dana hlin. (ed. 5) 736 
Ixolyte. 

Ixtle, ixtli : sec Istle. 

I-yarkedji-jarket, ME. pa. pple. of Yark z/.,to 
prepare. I-aarwed, of Yare v. lye, obs. f. Eye. 
t I-yeerid, ME. variant of Yeahed. 
c 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 1858 J>ou of )>e pryue seel 
art old 1-yeerid. 

I-yefen, i-jefen, ME. pa. pple. of Give. 
fl-yell, i-jel, ME. variant of Yell, yelling. 

^ € 1205 Lay. 17799 wes moni rcollc spcl per wes gumene 
i^cl. 

I-yelt, ME. pa, pple. of Yield v. I-yemcd, 
i-jemed, of Yeme v. I-yened, i-3ened, of 
Yean v., to bring forth. I-yemed, i-^erned, 
of Yearn v.^ 

+ I-ye*teii, Obs, Also 3-4 i-5o t(t)0. 
[For ^e‘eicn, i elen, pa. pple. of Eat v., and 0/ the 
early compound, ME. ^e-elen, OE. ge-<tan to eat 
up, consume (L. com-cdSre). Cf. mod, Ger. gigessen, 
for earlier contr. iox gc'csscn^ Eaten. 

^ c X2oS Lay. C691 pear heo h;Efdcn wel ijeten and secA^en 
idrunken, a 1300 Fall 4 Passion 33 in E. E. P. (1862) xjj 
Hi nad bot pat appil i-^ettc pat pc sin nas ida 13. • ipotts 
394 in Horstm. AltengL Leg. (1881) 346 Whon ^^ormes han 
l-3ete pi syde. aufiaOctonian 757 po clement hadde y-jete 

t i-ye*tt, V. Ohs. In 3 i-setten. [f. + ME- 

^tlten : see Yette.] trans. To grant, concede. 

c X205 Lay. 10792 Al him i5ctte pat Callus her 3er(n dc. 
Ibid. 14195 pe king him ijelte Swa rlcngcM jundc. . 

t l-ye've, V. 06s. In 3 i-jofuon. [f. 1 - '■ 

+ ME. jn'cn. Give : cf. OHG. gigstan, gtgslcn, 
MHG. gege6ciu\ trans. To give. 

CZ205 Lay. 2x947 Heo pa i3eruen jisics pan kingca. 

I-yeve(n, i-5eve(n, i-3ive(n, i-yov’e(n, i- 
3ovo'n, i-3yv0, ME. pa. Ppb- of Give. I- 
ailde, i-3olde(n, i-joulde, i.3ulde, of Yield z'. 
I-3imd, of Ye-irn v, I-sotoCn, i-30tten, of 
Yete V.. to pour, melt, 
lyre, Iys(e, obs. forms of Ire, Ice. 
lyrne, iyron, obs. v'ariants of Iro.v# 
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II Izar (i'zai). [Arab. itar, izt’ veil, 

covering.] The outer garment of Moslem women, 
a long cotton mantle covering the whole person. 
Also one of the two cloths of the ihram or pilgrim’s dress. 
sSjS Lane Med. Egypt. I. 52 Eezar. 1839 — Arab. Nts. 

I. iu. 136 There accosted him a female wrapped in an izar. 
1885 AuDRiat Poems, Dressing the Bride 21 The misty izar 
from Mosul. 1898 I. Zakcwill Dreamers of G/utio iv. 
riii. 121 Women and mmdens .. raising their face-veils and 
putting off their shrouding izars as they sat at his feet. 

Xzard (i*zajd, !( fzar). Also isard, izzard. [ad. 
F. isard (1553 in Hatz.*Darm.), Gascon rVtzr/: 
‘ perh. of Iberian origin * (Darm.).] A capriform 
antelope allied to the chamois, found in the 
Pyrenees. 

X79X Charlotte Smith CeUstina IV. 193 ITie solitary 
hunter of the Izard. 1837 J. E. Murray Summer Pyretiees 

II. 59 The hwghts by which the troop of izaids had passed 
over. 184X Penny Cycl. XIX. 155/1 The recesses of the 
PjTcnees are the haunts of the izard, a variety of the 
chamois, of smaller size and brighter colour. i88a ContJu 
Mag. Jan. 57 We killed a lot of isards. i 836 R. Buchanan 
Dream 0/ Life vtil. 165 And fleeter than the feet of swift 
izzards. 

Comb. 1791 Charlotte Smith IV. 249 Equipped 

..as Izard hunters, we reached this castle. 1^46 Blackvo. 
Mag. LIX. 369 They saw him ..spring from the ground 
with izard-like agility. 

Izard, variant of Izzard. 

-ization, suffi.v forming norms of action from 
vbs. in -IZB : see next. 

1865 Dickens MjU. Fr. 1. xi, He was not aware that he 
was driving at any ization. 

-ize (also written -ise), suffix forming vbs. — F. 
-ise-r^ It. -hare^ Sp. ~izar^ ad. late L. -izdre^ -izdre^ 
f, Gr. formative derivative of vbs. 

The Greek verbs were partly intrans., as to 
the barbarian, act or speak as a barbarian, side with the 
barbarians, TvpavvC^tiv to side with the tyrants, partly trans. 
as KaOapi'^eiw to purify, clean, 6^ffavpi^«iv to treasure up. 
Those formed on national, sectarian, orpersonal names were 
primarily intransitive, as ‘ATTua^etv toAtticize in manners, 
to ^speak Attic, ^^in-n-ifetv to act or speak for Philip, to 
phiUppvzc, 'EXAijvi^tiv to ‘do’ the Greek, act as a Greek, 
speak Greek, Hellenize ; also, to make Greek. A few words 
of this form connected wth or used in early Christianity, 
were latinized already in the 3rd or 4th c. by Christian 
writers; such were haptizHre, «uoyyeXt^«iv eruan. 

^elizdre, caiec/uzdret CKaoSa\i^<t.v scandatizdrey 

at>aBt}iiaTiinvanaihimeiiizdrefXfn<rriavi^€ivchristidnizdre, 
tovSaCfeivjiidaizdre. Others continued to be formed both in 
ecclesiastical and philosophical use, e.g, canSniedre, dsmoni. 
zdre,SjfllcgizSre (Boethius Aristot. Aiuxl .) ; and this became 
established as the normal form for the latinizing of Greek 
verb^ or the formation of verbs upon Greek analogies. In 
med.L, and the mod. langs. these have been formed also on 
L. or modern national names, and the use has been extended 
to the formation of verbs from L. adjs. or sbs. This practice 
prob. began first Jn French; in mod.F. the suffix has be« 
come «frer, alike in words from Greek, as haptiser^ ivangi. 
User, organiser, ■oxi 6 . those formed after them from L., as 
civiliser, cicatriser, humaniser. Hence, some have used 
the spelling die in Eng., as in French, for all these words, 
and some prefer .he in sverds formed in Franch or Eng. 
from L. elements, retaining .ize for those of Gr. composition. 
But the suffix itself, whatever the element to which it is 
added, is in its origin the Gr. -ifeiv, L. dzdrel and, as the 
pronunciation is also with s, there is no reason why in English 
the special French spelling should be followed, in opposition 
to that which Is at once etj-mological and phonetic. In this 
Dictionary the termination is uniformly written -ize. (In 
the Gr. -i^-, the i was short, so originally in L., but the 
double consonant z is) made the syllable long ; when 
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the z became a simple consonant, ddz became fz, whence 
Eng. -oiz.) 

In current English the following groups may be 
noted : 

1. Words that have come down from Greek, or 
have been at some time adopted from Greek, or 
formed on Greek elements ; a. with the trans. sense 
of ‘ make or conform to, or treat in the way of, the 
thing expressed by the derivation ’, as baptizi (prob. 
the earliest -ize word in Eng.), anatheniatize, anato- 
mize, apostrophize, canonize, catechize, cauterize, 
characterize, christianize, crystallize, diphthongize, 
harmonize, idolize, monopolize, organize, phlebotom- 
ize, stigmatize, symbolize, systematize, tantalize-, 
h. with the intrans. sense ‘ to act some person or 
character, do or follow some practice ’, as agonize, 
apologize, apostatize, botanize, dogmatize, geologize, 
philosophize, syllogize, sympathize, theorize. 

2. Words formed (in Fr. or Eng.) on Latin adjs. 
and sbs. (esp. on derivative adjs. in -at, -ar, -an, 
etc.), mostly with the trans. sense ‘ to make (that 
which is expressed by the derivation) ’, as actualize, 
authorize, brutalize, civilize, colotrize, consonantize, 
devocalize, eternize, ctherealize, familiarize, fertil- 
ize, formalize, fossilize, humanize, immortalize, 
legalize, memorize, nationalize, naturalize, neutral- 
ize, patronize, pulverize, realize, satirize, scrutin- 
ize, secularize, signalize, solemnize, spiritualize, 
sterilize, terrorize, vocalize ; trans. or intrans., as 
cicatrize, extemporize, moralize, particularize-, less 
frequently only intrans., as temporize. 

3. Words fromliiter sources, as bastardize, foreign- 
ize, jeopardize, villanize, womanize trans., gor- 
mandize, and such nonce-words as cricketize, pedes- 
trianize, tandemize, intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, 
chiefly trans. but sometimes intrans., as American- 
ize, Anglicize, Gallicize, Germanize, Latinize, Ro- 
manize, Russianize. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Greek sense of ‘to act like, or in 
accordance with’, as in Calvinize, Coryalize, but 
usually in the trans. sense of ‘ to treat like, or after 
the method of, or according to the (chemical or 
other) process of as in Boitcherize, Bowilerize, 
Burnettize, galvanize. Grangerize, macadamize, 
mesmerize, Rnmfordize ; with many technical and 
commercial terms, and nonce-words such as Glad- 
stonize, Irvingize,foe Millerize, Merry- Andrewize, 
without limit. 

6 . From names of substances, chemical and other ; 
in the trans. sense of ‘ to charge, impregnate, treat, 
affect, or influence with’; as alcoholize, alkalize, 
carbonize, de-oxidize, hydrogenize, oxidize, ozonize, 
silverize, etc. ; so in nonce-words, as Londonize to 
make like London, etc. 

Verbs in -ize have the usual derivative adjs. and 
sbs. , as ppl. adj. in -cd (often more used than the 
vb.) as ‘sensitized paper’; ppl. adj. in -ing, chiefly 
from the intrans. use, as ‘Judaizing Christians’, 


‘a philosophizing writer’ ; vbl. sb. in -ing, as ‘the 
Bowdlerizing of Shakspere’; agent-noun in -her 
(sometimes coexistent with a formation on the 
Greek type in -isi), ascolonizer {colonist) ; noun of 
action in -ization (sometimes coexistent with one 
from Gr. in -rsti), as civilization, organization 
{organism). 

The following are illustrations of some of the 
recent uses of the suffix : 

1S91 Nashe Introd. Sidney's Astr. 4 - Stella in P. Peni- 
lesse (ShaVs. Soc.) p. xxv, Reprehenders, that complain of 
my boystrous compound wordes, and ending my Italionate 
coyned verbes all in- ize. i 6 ix Florio. Inpetrareato, 
Petrarchized. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) yourn. Scott, I 
bane a smacke of Coriatizing. 1682 ITUrfev ButlePs 
Ghost 11 . 377 Ralpho. .takes the Tongs, .and snaps him by 
the Nose .. surpriz'd. To be thus rudely dunstoniz'd. 1796 
Coleridge Lett, I, 209 We might Rumfordize one of the 
chimneys.^ 3833 Blackiu. Mag. XXXIV. 533 It is a taste 
that, to coin a word, insignificantizes everything — unpoetizes 
nature._ _ 3840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 492 jPandemiiing, 
cricketming, boatizing, et oinne quod exit in izing, is not to 
be carried on without a consider.able cxpendituie. sZgiSat. 
Rev, V. 264/2 He has no fear of TowepHamletizing the land. 
Ibid. VI. 203/2 To Perkin-Warbeckize a pretender is the 
best, because not the most spirited, policy. 3863 T. L. 
Peacock Gryll Gr, viii, Arclw;uacks have taken to mcn>^ 
andrewizing in a new arena. x866 Sat. Rev. xo Nox’. (L), 
If a man. .IS funny, and succeeds in Joe-Millerizing historj; 
he pleases somebody or other. 3876 Pbeece & SlVEwRicur 
Telegraphy 164 Of the first class [Preservation of Timber! 
the three best known processes are : (a) Eurnetising, (b) 
Kyanising, and (c) Boucherising. 3881 Mahaffv in Aca. 
demy 23 Apr. 295 She does not Irvingise Shylock. 188s 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley II. 39c 'Ihe tro^ of nakedized 
children rushed downstairs. 3894 IPest/if. Gaz. 23 Mar. 7/3 
These instruments, before they are used, should always be 
strictly anti-septicized. 3897 A. Lang in Blaek-w. Meg, 
Feb. 3S7 Towdo this is not to Celticise but to hlacpber- 
sonise, 3897 Westin. Gas. 28 July 6/1 Tbe word * Klondyk- 
ised ’ has been coined to express the conditions of persons 
who have caught the mania [for seeking gold nt Klondike]. 
..The effect has been to ‘ Klondykise ' nearly all the people 
of the town. 3898 L, A. 'Tollemache T alhs w. Gladstone 
334 note, I tithe passage] is, as it were. Canning Gladstonixed* 

Izekelle, obs. form of Icicle. 

Izeland, obs. form of Iceland. Izcland shock, 
Iceland dog. 

1638 Davesant yeffereidos. The fleetest Izeland-Shock. 
3694 R. L’Estbax'ce Fables 333 'They .. live like Izeland* 
shocks by shewing tricks for bread. 

-izer, suffix of agent-nouns from vbs. in -ize. 

Izzard (i'zaad). arch, or dial. Also izzet, 
izzart, uzzard. [app. in origin tie same word 
as zed-, cf. EzoD, the dial, izzet, uzzit, and the 
form Pze'd, now or formerly in ScotL for zed ; also 
Languedoc izeto, the letter z (D'Hombras Diet.)-} 
Old name for the letter Z. 

1738 Swift Polite Conv. i. Wks. xBti XI. 348 
what spells B doubleUzzard?’ ‘Buzzard, m your teeth, Air. 
NeverouL' syssjonnson Diet., Gram., zed, morccommonly 
izzard or uzzard, that is s hard. 3773 Goldsm. Mwps to 
Com. IV. Wks. (18891 668/2 Then there's an M, and a 1 . and 
an S. but whether the next be an izzard, or an R. conronna 
me, 1 cannot tell. 3799 Southev Eng. Eclogues Potl \\ kA 
III, 78 Warbling house-notes rvild from throat and mzzaro, 
Which reach from A to G, and from G to Izzard. 382a 
Craven Dial., Izzet, the letter z. 1834 Hood Tyiuey Halt 
(3840) 269 zA fiery izzard seemed written on the distant sky. 
*33874 J. Moultrie Poems (1876) I. 367 In those days not 
a soul knew A from Izzard. 

Izzard, variant of Izard. 
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J (dg?i), the tenth letter of the alphabet in English 
and other modem languages, is, in its origin, a 
comparatively late modification of the letter I. 
In the ancient Roman alphabet, I, besides its vowel 
value in ibidem, militisj had the kindred conso- 
nantal value of modern EnglishY, as in iadus^ ianiy 
lotumy iiistuSy adiuro, maior^ peior. Some time 
before the 6th century, this ^-sound had, by com- 
pression in articulation, and consequent develop- 
ment of an initial ‘stop’, become a consonantal 
diphthong, passing through a sound (dy), akin to 
that of our di^ de, in odious^ hideous^ to that repre- 
sented in our phonetic symbolization by (d,5). At 
the same time, the original guttural sound of G, 
when followed by a front vowel, had changed to 
that of palatal g (g^, gy), and then, by an advance 
of the point of closure, had passed through that of 
(dr, dy), to the same sound (dg) ; so that i conso- 
nant and the so-called g ‘ soft * came to have, in the 
Romanic languages, the same identical value. In 
Italian, this new sound is represented by g before e 
and *, gi before a, o, and it. Thus, 'L.gestus, Jesus, 
iam, iocdre, iudicem, are represented in Italian by 
gssto, Gesh, gid, giocare, giudice. But in the other 
Romanic languages, the letter I was retained with 
the changed sound, so that, in these, * consonant 
and g ‘ soft ’ were equivalent symbols, distinguished 
only by derivation. In OF. the foregoing words 
were gest, lesu, ia, ioer, iuge. 

In OE., i consonant, so far as it was used, had (as 
still in all the continental Germanic languages) its 
Latin value (y), equivalent to OE, ^e, gi, or e 
before certain vowels ; thus we find id, i6l, iow, id, 
iuged, iuftg, as occasional spellings of the words 
commonly written ged, gtSl, eow, geS {lid,^ giti), 
geogoU UiogOiS), geong {gioug, giuitg). This was 
especially the case with foreign proper names and 
other words known through Latin, as lautiarius, 
Job, lofes India, Inddsc, iacinf, and the 

ethnic name Iotas, ItUan (rarely Betas'), now 
rendered ‘Jutes’. But the French orthography 
introduced by the Norman Conquest brought in 
the Old French value of i consonant = g ‘ soft ’ (d^) ; 
a sound which English has ever since retained in 
words derived from that source, although in French 
itself the sound was subsequently, by loss of its 
first element, simplified to (3), 

From the nth to the 17th c., then, the letter I i 
represented at once the vowel sound of i, and a con- 
sonant sound (d^), far removed from the vowel. 
Meanwhile, the minuteness aud inconspicuousness 
of the small 1, and its liability, especially in cursive 
writing, to be confounded with one of the strokes of 
an adjacent letter, had led in medixval Latin and 
general European writing, and thus also in English, 
to various scribal expedients in order to keep it 
distinct. (See I.) Among these, an initial 1 was 
often prolonged above or below the line, or both ; 
a final 1 was generally prolonged below the line, 
and in both cases the prolonged part or ‘ tail ’ came 
at length in cursive writing to be terminated with 
a curve ; thus arose the forms }, j, j. The * dot *, 
used to individualize the minuscule i, was also used 
with the tailed form, and thus came the modern 
j, J. But this was at first merely a final form of i, 
used in Latin in such forms as ‘filij’, and in 
numerals, as j, ij, iij, vj, viij, xij. It was very little 
used m English, where had previously been sub- 
stituted for final t ; and it was not till the 17th c. 
that the device of utilizing the two forms of the 
letter, so that i, i, should remain as the vowel, 
and ],J, be used for the consonant, was established, 
nnd the capital forms of the latter, J, J, were in- 
troduced. 

The difTeremiatron was made first in Spanish, where, from 
the verj' introduction of prinimij, we see j used for the con- 
sonant, and i only for the vowel. For the capitals, I had at 
VOL. V. 


I first to stand for both (as it still does in German type, and in 
I all varieties of Gothic or Black Letter) ; but before x6oo a 
I capital J consonant began to appear in Spanish. (See, for 
example, Mtnsheu's S^nUh Dictionary of 1590, where I and 
J are strictly distinguished, though the 1 and J words are 
put in one series.) In German typography, almost from the 
first, some printers employed a tailed form of the letter j or j 
initially, to distinguish the consonant sound ; but this was by 
no means generally established till much later. According 
to Watt {BibliottucaBritannica)yLjom% Elzevir, who printed 
at Leyden i^93--i6i6, is generally credited with making the 
modern distinction of u and v, i and j, * which was shortly 
after followed by the introduction of U and J among the 
capitals by Lazarus Zetzner of Strasburg in 1619’. In 
England, individual attempts to dtfierentiate i and j were 
made already in the 16th c., as by Richard Day^ who 
printed books in London after 1578, and George Btsbop, 
who printed the translation of La Primaudaye’s French 
Academit in 1586, with i,j, u, v, differentiated as in modem 
use, but had no capital J or U. The J j types are not used 
in the Bible of t6zi, nor in the text of the ohakspere Folio 
ori623(butsee Jig); these have 1 i for both values ; but the 
latter has a capital It^ic J in headlines In the proper names 
John, Juliet, Julius^ and in the colophon, list of actors, 
etc., thus showing a tendency to use this (in its origin merely 
•an ornamental variety of 7 ) as a J. In Colgrave's French- 
English Dictionary printed in t6ii (and in the reprint of it 
in 1632), the Roman type used for the French has no capital 
J, and uses I with both values, but it has the small j which 
is regularly used in the French words: thus luftice, 
Ajufter. On the other hand, the italic type, in which the 
English is printed, has no small j, ani uses / for both 
vowel and consonant ; it has the two capitals, 7 and J, 
but uses them indiscriminately for the consonant ; thus 
loyau : m, A Jev/ell\ loyaulier; m. A leivelUr, Fre- 
quently 7 is used also for the vowel: thuslngenieufement: 
Jngeniou/ly', Ingenieux: Ingenious, Thus even when 
the types I and J^ were at hand, their use was not yet 
regulated. But during the decade which followed 3635, J, j, 
J or/, A appear to have been gradually added to all founts 
of type, and the present usage of restricting I i to the 
vowel. J j to the consonant appears to have been generally 
established soon after 1630. (See, under U and V, the similar 
differentiacion of V u vowel, and V v consonant, from the 
earlier V v initial, u medial and final.) 

But though the differentiation of I and J, in form 
and value, was thus completed before 1640, the 
ieeling that they were, notwithstanding, merely 
forms of the same letter continued for many genera- 
tions ; a vestige of it is still seen in the practice of 
many persons, who in script write the / form (%>^) 
for both and and in the omission by printers 
of J and U from the signatures of the sheets of 
books. In Dictionaries, the I and J words con- 
tinued to be intermingled in one series do>yn to , 
the 19th c. Dr, Johnson, indeed, under the letter ! 
I, says ‘ I is in English considered both as a vowel 
and consonant ; though, since the vowel and con- 
sonant differ in their form as well as sound, tiiey | 
may be more properly accounted two letters*. | 
Nevertheless, he proceeds to treat them practically i 
as one, his first word I being followed by Jabbeu; ' 
jAir by lAiffliCK, and this by Jangle; while the 
three last words of I are Juxt-vbosition, Ivv, 
Jymold, The same practice was followed by Todd, 
and by Richardson 1820, and even in some later 
dictionaries. Joddrell in 1820, Webster in 1S28, 
separate I and J , as independent letters. The name 
of the letter, now'/qy (d3e*)» formerly j'y (djoi), 

riming with I, and corresponding to French fi ; this 
is still common in Scotland and elsewhere. 

In printing manuscripts or reprinting books pro- 
duced before the differentiation of 1 and J, the 
earlier I has been treated in two different ways. 
The earlier editors, in most cases, introduced the 
modem usage into their texts, changing the I of 
the archetype, when it stood for the consonant, 
into J. Later editors more usually aim at repro- 
ducing the actual form of the original, and retain 
I with its twofold value. As our quotations are, 
in the main, from printed editions of MSS., and in 
some cases from later editions of printed books, 
they necessarily reflect these differences of editorial 
practice, and often show J before the I7lh c.; it 
is to be remembered that this is usually due to the 
edition quoted, not to the original scribe or printer. 


But in our chronological lists of ‘ Forms which 
precede the Etymology and Senses, these editorial 
J's have been disregarded, and the contemporary 
I alone given down to the date when J was actually 
in use. 

In some modern editions of JIS. or Black-letter books, in 
which the minuscule t of the original text is reproduced, we 
yet find a capital J introduced. This arises probably from 
the circumstance that the MS. or Italic J, or Black-letter 3 , 
is more like a T than an I in appearance, and is actually 
still used both for I and J. 

No word beginning with J is of Old English 
derivation. Many are from Latin, chiefly through 
French ; some from Greek, and a few from Hebrew 
and Arabic. There are also numerous modern 
words from distant languages, Eastern or Western, 
as jaguar, jalap, jerboa, jungle, junk. Besides 
these, many familiar or colloquial words of recent 
appearance and obscure history begin with this 
letter. On account of the phonetic equivalence of 
i consonant (i. e, j) and g ‘soft’ in words from 
Romanic, while in native English words, as girl, 
get, g was ‘hard there was a considerable tendency 
in M iddlc English to substitute f ( »/) for gin words 
from French, as in gemme, iemme, geiUil, ientyl, 
gest, test (and occasionally a counter tendency 
to use g for i {j), as in iet, jet, geat, viaiestie, 
majesty, magestie), of which traces still remain in 
gest, jest, sergeant, serjeant, jelly from '^x.geUe, etc. 

The regular and practically uniform sound of the 
letter J in English is the consonantal diphthong 
(63). In the word hallelujah (also spelt halleluiah) 
it has the sound of Roman i-consonant (y). The 
same sound is retained in proper names or alien 
terms from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena (y/*na), 
Jaeger, Joachim, Jungfrau^ junker, Janos, Jaro^ 
Slav, Jassy. In a few French words, distinctly 
recognized as alien,/ has the French sound (3), as 
dijeuner, Jen d'esprit. In the transliteration of 
Oriental names, as J(it,Jehangir,Jlenghiz, Jugger- 
naut, Jumna, etc., / is used with its higlish value. 

I. 1 . The letter. The plural appears as J’s, 
Js, j’s. 

[*S 73 ~ 8 ® Barbt W/v. 1 heading, Now as concerning I conso- 
nant, which oftentimes vniustly vsurpeth the sound and 
place of G : me thinkc it hath small reason : or ratlicr 1 may 
say It IS \erie absurd, and much against both ^Vrt and 
reason.) 1591 Pekcivall Bibl. IJispan., Gram, Bjb, 
j somewhat like the French Des\a, joteux, iouer, but best 
like the Hebrew ^ with bis point on the right borne, or sli 
in English, as Ojo, osho. 13^ Mi.ssheu Sian. Grojn. j 
There be three kindcs of I in the Spanish, that is, small t, 
Greeke y, and j, Jola or consonant, .. J jota or j consonant, 
which this toong taketh of the Arablque, is pronounced as 
in French Jamais, Deja, Jehatt, in English like sh, as 
yWrrri/*, a gardin, shardin. I 6 ut .8 X is. .pronounced like j 
consonant, and the Spaniard often wrilcth one for another. 

C x6»o A. Hume Brit. Tongue iv. (1865) 13 Fordistinclioncs 
of both sound and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and 
name of i and u to the voual sound ; . . the symbofes of j and 
V to the lalin consonantes, and their names to jod and 
vau ; as, vain jcsles. Ibid, v. 16 And j, for difference of the 
voual i, written with a long tail, 1 wi^h to be called 
jod or je, 175s Joiikso.s s. v. 7 itJu letter) : / consonant 
has invariably the same sound with that of g in gimti ; as 
jade, jet, jilt. 389^ A. W«vte Bible Characters 190 
. .f^ved E. and J. into a true lover’s knot under the handle 
of it. 1897 A. LASalii Longyn. .Mag. June 184 We carry the 
tails of our J’s. .below the line. 

2 . A curve or figure of the shape of Ihc letter. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. axx/i A spur .. ran cut 

toward the west and formed a large *J’ with ihc curve 
facing the south. 

3 . Short for J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped 
with the letter J, 

1885 Slades /a Cortru-all, etc. xjS The ink-pot .. with An 
old J nib in it stiff with rust. i 8 o 3 lyestm. Gas. 19 Jan. 

3/1 A Visit to the J-Pen Club.. . Holding conclave with a 
group of brand-new Ja>'S. Mod. coU»^. What pen do you 
write with i Do you use a J ? 

II. 4 - Rarely used like the preceding letters to 
express serial order. Jn the signatures of the sheets 
of books, etc., the old onlcr of the Roman alphabet, 

H, I, K, is usually retained. In the alphabetic 
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designations of the batteiies of the Royal Artillery 
A, B, C, etc., J is used for the tenth. 

18S4 Whitaker^s Aim. 163 Field Artillery, _ist Brigade, 
ABallery,Dinapore;,.I, Ahmedabad; J, Dublin; K, Aider- 
shot. x8^ Ibid. 19s Horse Artillery.. A Battery, Umballa', 
}yBattgalore\ 'K.,Ra-wal Pindi. 2899MACKAY 

Introd. Lvuiesay 0/ Pitscottie (S. T. S.) 34 IMS. J . . is at 
present in the library of Dupplin. 1900 Dutidee^ Advertiser 
12 Jan. 5 The transport Ujina sailed for Durban with J Battery 
Koyal Horse .\rtillery and spare horses. 

5 . As a Roman numeral j was formerly used as 
a final form of i in j, ij, vj, and the like; this is 
retained in medical prescriptions. 

fi400 Lanfratics Cirurg. 179 ladani Jj, & resolue it m 
5ilij of oile of mirtilles. 

6. In jVal/i. and Physics^ J is used to denote the 
Jacobian; also Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 
heat ; for J in Quaternions, see I (the letter) 6. 

III. Abbreviations. 

J. stands for various proper names, as JohityJamts^ 
Joseph ; Jessie^ Jemima^ etc. J.P., Justice of 
Peace; Jr., jr., Junior. 

Ja, obs. Sc. form of Jay, the bird. 
llJaal-goat (d^Fi-al-, ya-alig^u-t). [ad. Heb, 
^3?' yds-el wild goat.J The wild goat of Mount 
Sinai, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. {Capra jaala\ 
J838 Penny Cycl. XI. 283/2 The Jwl Goat, C^ra jaela, 
found in the mountains of Abyssinia, Upper Eg^^pt, and 
Mount Sinai. Ibid, (cut) Jaal Goat, or Abyssinian Ibex. 
Jab (ds^eb), V. coUoq. or dial, [var., orig. Sc., 
of Job 2/. traits. To thrust with the end or point 
of something; to poke roughly; to stab. 

X825-S0 JAMIEso^r, To Jab^ to prick sharoly. Ettr. For. 
1827 D. JoHNSOjr hid. Field Sports 243 The hog .. being 
jabbed wilhaspear. 1899 ll^estnuGao, 24 Alaya/^H.Mendes 
got jabbed in the lower part of his chest, senously if not 
fatally. 

b. To thrust (something) with an abrupt blow 
{into a thing or person). 

iSay D. JoHssoN Ind. Field Shorts 238, I disapprove of 
jabbing the spear into a ho|:. 1885 Howells Silas Lnpham 
I. X2 Jabbing the point of his penknife into the writing pad. 

c. ahsol. or intr. To stab. 

1827 D. Johnson Ind. Fiehi Sports 238 When alone, it is 
fair to jab. x^ R. Kipling Life's Handicap 1x9 The 
Khu-sru Kheyl Jab upwards from below, remember. 

Jab (dgseb), sb. coUoq. or dial. [f. prec« vbj 
An act of jabbing; an abrupt blow with something 
pointed, or (in pugilistic slang) wth the fist. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Jab^ the act of pricking in this way 
fsce^ Jad c^.J. 1872 C, t>. Warner Backlog Studies 260 
Giving the hre a jab with the poker. 1880 Gunter Thai 
Frenchman / xl, A short, sharp, terrible jab of the masked 
man's unengaged left hand. 1899 Blackvj. Mag, Feb. xc 3 
The chief's son .. made a tentative jab with a spear at the 
white man. 

Jabber (d^s’bsj), v. Also 5-6 iaber. [app. 
onomatopceic, with the form of a frequentative; 
with jabber y jabble, cf. gab^ gabber^ gabble ; also 
yabber] the phonetic relation between these is not 
clear. An earlier form in the Promptorium MSS. 
is Javeb, which in Pynson’s ed. became jaber.'\ 

1 . intr. To talk rapidly and indistinctly or un- 
intelligibly ; to speak volubly and with little sense ; 
to chatter, gabble, prattle. Often applied, in con- 
tempt or derision, to the speaking of a language 
which is unintelligible to the hearer. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 256/a (Pynson), langeJyn or labcryn 
[Harl. MS, xxvcxyo], garrulo, blatero. Ibid. 487/1 Tateryn 
Of iaberyn \Harl. MS. iaueryn, or speke wythe owte 
resqnc], t^arric^ blatero. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. W. § 23 
Which Infant . . doth not jabber so strangely, but that she 
is perfectly understood by her Parent. *678 Phillips 
(rf. 4), To Jabber, a worf vulgarly used for to prattle, 
chat, or talk. 1748 Smollett Roa, Rand. Ivi, He had 
brought a gentleman who could jabber with her in French. 
x866 Mrs. H. Wood .S'/, Martins Eve xxrii. (1874) 340 We 
have ^ot two Flemish servants, and you should hear them 
jabbenng. 

b. To utter inarticulate sounds rapidly and 
Tolubly ; to chatter, as monkeys, birds, etc. ; to 
gibber or jibber. 

riSr, Hogg TWrr 4- Sk. IV. 41 Allanson made some 
sound, .as if attempting to speak, but his tongue refused its 
olTicc, and he only jabbered, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxuL V. 76 The fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair, x86o Trollope 
IPest Ind. XX. 310 In the huge trees the monkeys hung 
jabbering, 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. 289 On the 
top of the cragjhe sea*fowl were jabbering. 

2 . traits. To speak or utter rapidly and indis- 
tinctly ; to express by jabbering. Often contemp- 
tuously ^ to speak (a foreign language), with the 
implication that it is unintelligible to the hearer. 

* 53 * Moke Con/ut. Tvuiale vi. Wks. C6$ Whatsoeucr the 
Icvvcs would iaber or tangle agajm- X715 Bentley dVrw. 
X. 3*3 They must jabber their Credos and Pater-Hosters at 
Home. 17x6 Addison Freeholder No, 22 r 2 He did not 
know what Travelling was good for, but to icach a 5 fau.. 
tojabber French, and to talk 22,111141 Passive Obedience. 
1854 H, Miller Seh. ^ Schm. xvuL (1856) 383 A poor idioq 
..Uicd to come c\cry day to the churchj*ard, to. .jabber in 
broken exprc.'oions his gnef. 

Hence Ja'bhcriaff z-b/,sb. and///, j. Jabbering 
rrju?, a small species of crow commoa in Jamaica 
{Carviis Jamaicensis), Ja'bhcrioffly adv.y in a 
jabberbg macucr (Hyde Clarke, 1855). 


1499 Prow//. /’arr. 487/2 (Pynson), Taterynge or laberinge 
{Harl. MS. iauerynge, IFineh. MS. iaperyngej, garritus. 
1543 Course Rom. Fox Latyne labberynge and 
w’awlynge, accordynge to the offyee of saynt Antonynes 
personage. 1689 Hiceeringill Ceremonyynonger 29 His 
Singing-Boys with their alternate Jabberings and ilouth- 
ings. X728 Pope Dune. 11. 237 *Twas chatt’ring, grinning, 
mouthing, jabb’ring all. aijgs Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Laeshmi Wks, 1799 VI. 364 Jabb’ring spectres o’er her 
traces glide. x^S Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 To study 
the jabberings of monkeys. 

Jalslser (d^ze’baj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of jabbering ; rapid and indistinct or unintelligible 
talk ; gabble, chatter ; gibberish. 

2727 Swift Let. to Cousin Sympson Wks. 2778 

Y. 7 Who only differ from their brother brutes in Houyhnhnrn- 
land, because they use a sort of Jabber. x8ox W, Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XII. 586 A sea-port jabber, formed, .by the 
mishmash of a hundred dialects. 1838 J. L. Stephens Trav. 
Greece^ etc. 45/t He. .was utterly ignorant of any language 
but his own; despised all foreigners, and detested their 
‘jabber’. 2Bg3 Mrs. C. Praeo Outlaws Sf Lawmaker ll. 
xvi. 83 Prepared for what she called a ‘jabber 
Jablierei? (djse'lorai). £f. Jabber z>. + -eb^.] 
One who jabbers ; a chatterer. 

2678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 252 T* out-cant the Babylonian 
Labourers, At all their Dialects of Jabberers. 1818 Keats 
Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 141 To daunt and da2zle the thousand 
jabberers about pictures and books. 2892 Columbus (O.) 
Disp. 24 Mar., The jabberer who sits near you . . and annoys 
everybody around with senseless and endless talk. 

Ja'bliertaeilt. rare. £f. as prec. + -MENT.J 
Jabbering ; jabber ; senseless and voluble talk. 

1644 Milton Colast, as We are com to his farewell, which 
is tobce a concluding taste of his jahberment in law. 
Jabbernowl, variant of Jobbernowl. 

Jabble (d^ie'b’l), n.l Also 6 jabil. [f. as 
J abbeb, with freq. or dim. ending -le.] = J.tBBER v. 

1570 Levins Manip. 126^5 labil, garrire, multum loqui, 
2830 Biackw. Mag. XXVIII. 313 Thousands of birds, all 
jabbling and dabbling, and paddling. 

Ja'^ble^ Sc. £app. onomatopoeic, with freq. 
or dim. ending -lb ; cf. dabble."] 
a. irans. To shake'or mi.x up together (quot. 
1760); to shake up or agitate (a liquid), to cause 
to splash, b. inlr. To splash, plash, dash in small 
waves or ripples. 

1760 Waskingtom Writ. (1869) II. 163 All mix’d . , by . . 
jabling them well together in a Cloth. 2825-80 Jamieson, 
To jMbUt I. To cause agitation of the sea, as when the 
wind rises. 2. To agitate the liquid contents of a dish or 
vessel, so as to cause spUUng. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
286 ioe rippling tide, .jabbling along the side of the boat. 
Jabble (djce'b’l), sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb.] A slight 
agitated movement of water or other liquid; a 
splashing or dashing in small waves or ripples. 

1832 Mirror XVII. 425/1 There is a perpetual ‘jabble* 
against th'e cliffs on this coast. 2872 Blackib Four Phases i. 
22 A plash and jabble of conflicting waters. X863STSVSNSON 
Silverado Sq. 4 The steamer jumped, and the black buovs 
were dancing in the jabble. fig. 2896 ‘Ian Maciaren’a. 
Carnegie 307 Carmichael’s mind was in a jabble that day, 
Jabell, variant of Javel Obs.y worthless fellow, 
ii Jabiru (d^x'birw). Also jaburu. [Tupi- 
Guarani jabird ; also called jabird gua^d {gitafd 
or zuassd * great ').] A large wading bird of tropical 
and subtropical America {ffyeUria americana), of 
the stork family. Also applied to the allied XenO' 
rhyttchus australis and indicuSy and Ephippiorhyn* 
chits senegaleitsisy of the Old World. 

[1648 Marcgbave Hist. Nat. Brasil, 200 Zabiru Brasili- 
ensibus, Belgis vulgo Negro. 2^8 Ray Ornith. ni. iii. 276 
Jabiru guacu (guayuj of the Pctiguarcs. .1 have eaten of it 
often.] 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2862) II. vi. iv. 179 It will 
be proper to mention the Jabiru, and the Jabiru Guacu, 
both natives of Brazil. 2796 Stedman Surinam II. 343 
The crane, or jabiru, of Surinam, I can best compare to a 
stork. 1B60 G. Bennett Gatherings of a Naturalist 295 
(Morris), In October, 185^ 1 succeeded in purchasing a flne 
living specimen of the New Holland Jabiru, or Gigantic 
Crane of the colonists {Mycteria A ustralis). N ewton 

Diet, Birds s. v., Very nearly allied to Mycteria, and also 
commonly c^led Jabinis, arc the birds of the genera 
Xenarhynchus and EphippiorhyncJius. 

11 JaboraudiCdjuiboTO’ndi, prop. d5a5b6randr). 
[Tupi-Guarani jaburandly also faburandiba (iba 
pbnt, tree).] The dried leaflets of a Brazilian plant 
Pilocaipus pinuatifoUuSy N.O. RutaceoHy having 
diuretic and sudorific properties. Also applied to 
other plants having similar properties, 

2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 5*3 Jaborandi. This 
drug, which has long been employed by the natives of South 
.\merica, received its first notice, under the various names 
of Jahorojuii, Jagiaratui^oxi^ Jamguarafuii^ from Dr. 
T. J. H. Langgaru in his * Diccionarto dc Mcdecma domes- 
tica\ Rio Janeiro, 1865. 2875 i*Aan;/ac. Jr?tL 28 Sept. 227. 
X877 Robbsts Handbk. MeiC (ed. 3) 1 . 35 Jaborandi might 
prove serviceable in some casc:w 
Jaborine C^SJC'boroin). Chan. [f.prcc. + -iXB.] 
An alkaloid contained, together with pilocarpine, ■ 
in the leaves of jaborandi: sec prec. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex,, yaborin,..l\s action resembles that 
oratropia..,U iiantauonisliciopilocarpin. iSyi Alibutfs ' 
Syst. Med. I. 226 Pilocarpine, when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, is converted into jalwrinc. 

11 J abot (i^abt*). [I*. Jabot gizzard, frill on a shirt ; 
front; * origin unknown’ (Ualz.-DaTin.).] j 

1 , A frill formerly worn by men on the front or j 
bosom of the shirt, edging the opening, | 


1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd,, His clean silk stockings, 
the solitaire, the jabot, the ruflies at the wrist, and the 
cluipeau‘bras — all announced that La Jeunesse considered 
the arrival of a guest at the chateau as an unusujd evenL 
1898 Pall Mall G. X2 Oct. 3/t The costume is completed by 
a long waistcoat of cream satin, patterned with pink rosti 
a jabot of lace, pale blue satin knee-breeches (etc.]. 

2 . An ornamental frill on a woman’s bodice. 
x88i Truth 19 May 686/2 The bodice of black and yellow 
striped silk, with frills and jabot of black lace, 1898 Doi/y 
Nesus 7 May 8/4 The jabot has secured a fresh lease of life, 
and has elongated itself from the neck to the waisL 

Jaca, early form of Jack sb.h, the fruit, 
ii Jacamar (d^ce’kamai). [a. Y Jacamar (Bris- 
son, 1 76o),ad.Tupi-Guarani Jacama-ciri.] Any bird 
of the family Galbulidx, natives of South America, 
having a general resemblance in appearance to Ihe 
bee-eaters and in habits to the king-fishers. 

[1648 Marcorave Hist, Nat. Brasil, 202 lacamaciri 
Brasiliensibus, avis Alaudm magnitudlnis.] x82s\Vaterton 
Wand. S. Anter. (1882) 26 A bird called Jacamar is often 
taken for a kingfisher. 2834 jMcMurtrie CuviePs Atiim. 
Kiugd. 236 The Jcuainars are closely allied to the king- 
fishers by their elongated sharp-pointed beak... They are 
solitary birds, that live in wet forests, feed on insects, and 
build on low branches. 2896 Newton Diet. Birds, Jacamar, 
a word formed by Brisson from Jacamacxri, the Braallan 
name of a bird, as given by Maregrave, and since adopted 
in most European tongues for the species to which it was 
first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Galbulidx of ornithologists. 

11 Jacana (d3ce‘kana), prop.^ja9ana (dj^asana*). 
Also jassana. [Tupi-Guarani Jasand, in Pg. spel- 
ling Jasand. (See Newton Diet. Birdsi)\ Any bird 
of the genus Parra {Jacana) or family Parridx 
{Jacanidx), consisting of grallatorial aquatic birds 
inhabiting the warmer regions of the world, having 
enormous straight claws, which enable them to 
walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 

[1648 Marccrave Hist. Nat. Brasil, 190 lacana Biasili* 
ensibus, gallina aquatico.] 2753 Chambers Cycl. Bvtp., 
Jacana, the name of a Brasilian bird, a species of raoor-nen. 
2797 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. XIII. 243 (L.) The jacana .. is 
most common in South America- 1820 Neumted Trav. 
Brazil iii. 25 Large flocks appeared of Jassanas. 2888 R. 
BUCH.VNAN City of Dream ix. 195 And walking imon floating 
lotus leaves The red mcana screamed. 2895 C. Dixon in 
Forin. Rev. Apr, 652 The Parrldm or jacanas, those cunow 
long-toed birds that run over the floating vegetation of the 
and swamps of the tropics. 

II Jacaranda (dgmkarce-nda, prop.dsakaranda*), 

I [Tupi-Guarani Name given to various 
I trees of tropical America yielding fragrant £Uid 
ornamental wood (called, in commoa with various 
; other timbers, rosewood) ; esp. to those of the genus 
; Jacaranda (N.O. Bignontaceoj), b. The wood of 
any of these trees, c. A drug obtained from a tree 
of the genus Jacaranda, 

2753 Chamders Cycl. Supp., Jacaranda, ..p tismcgUtn 
by some authors to the tree the wood of which is the log- 
wood, used in dying and in medicine. 2830 Linolcy Net. 
Syst. Bot. 92 The fine Jacaranda or Rosewood of commerce 
. . is produced by a species of Mimosa. 2832 llliistr. CcitaJ, 
Gi. Exhib. 1353 Writing table, of Jacaranda wood. *w 7 
Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., Jacaranda, in the fomi of a fluid extr.ut 
of the leaves of J. proeera, .. is given .. in chronic catartli 
of the bladder, ^ , 

II Jacaro (d33e'kartf), [Tupi-Guarani yara/'e, Pg* 
Jacard.] A South American alligator. 

[2648 Marccrave I/ist. Nat, Brasil. 2^2 lacare Brasilicn- 
sibus, Cayman ^thiopibus in Congo, Crocodilus Latini^J 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supf, Jacare, .. an animal found in 
the Brazils, and very little differing from the crocodile of 
the other parts of the world. 281^ R. F. Burton Ilighlatuis 
Brazil II. 177 Here a dog swiniraing across the iliejuii 
showed little apprehension of the ‘Jacare* [grcccdUus 
Sclercp5\ 2878 T. P. Bicc-Wither Pioneering S, 

II. 63 The jacarS a species of alligator, .on the lower Ivahy. 
t J acatoo, app, error for *cacatoo, Cockatoo. 
265^ Evelyn Diary ii July, A rarely colour’d jacaloo or 
prodigious large parrot, 
f Jacco, obs. corrupt form of Jackai.. 

2648-9 C. Walker Relat, <5- Obseru, 14 The Ocrzy..h*ve 
ever held with the mighty as the lacco hunts with the 

TJace, Obs. According to HaUiwcll, A kind 

of fringe ; but perh. Jess, a pendent ribboii. 

*399 La-sgU Rich. Redeles hl 130 With gyulcrcs joyffon 
ffor here grey laces And ffor her W'edU so wyde. 

t Jace, V, Obs. rarc’^^. zMteration of chatty 
app. for alliteration's sake. 

^ 1393 Lancu P. pi. C, XX. 50 To lusten in icmsalccx he 
iacedc awey ful faste [v.rr, iacciL lasldc; B, cliacedj. 

Jacemine, obs. form of Jasmlve. 

Jacent (d^^^’sent), a. 7 Obs. ^a.d.h.Jaeciit-eifif^ 
pr. pple. of Jacerc to lie.] Lying; recumbent; 
Jg. sluggish. , 

y62x Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. V. i. 5 *?• 4 Countries aud 
Kingdomes farre iaccni and remote. 2624 Wotton 
in Reliq. (1651) 224 Brick or squared Stones .. laid in lh«i 
Icngtlia with sides and heads together, or their Points co* • 
joyned. .arc more ape in sw.iggbg down to pierce with 10^ 
points then in the jacent jx^sturc. 2656 UtouNr Clos:ocr-t 
Oacent, lying along, slow, sluggish. *668 H. Mont UU'- 
Dial. iL xxvL (17x1,1 X74 .My palate is somcihinr more suro 
and jacent. x68a Whelek Journ. Grteu m. 3^2 A jaccat 
Firurc holding a reed in his right liand. 

b. Her. sajEssANT i. ,, 

2706 I’jiiLLirs (cd. Kers^?, Jessant, or JaceM, 
when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or other Bca.\t is born ovw 
some Ordinary, as over a Chief Bend, or Fcasc. 
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Jacinth, (d^ae-sin}?, d3^‘'sml)). Forms: 3-7 
iacinct(e, 4 iacynkt(e, -synkt, oclntt, 4-6 ia- 
cynct, iaoynt(e, 4-7 iacynth, 6 iassink, 6-7 
iacizith(e, iacint, (7-S jacont, ‘int), 7- jacinth. 
See also Hyacinth, and Jacounce, [ME. iacynt^ 
iaciuct, a. OF. iacinte or late L. iacint(Ji)us^'inctuSi 
an alteration of hiacint(Ji)us, L. hyacinthus^ a, Gr. 
haKivOo^ Hyacinth ; the h being lost and the initial 
i made consonantal; cf. mod.F. Vr. jia~ 

cintf jaciniOy \t. giacinto and iacinio\ 

1 . a. Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire, b. In mod. use, a reddish-orange 
gem, a variety of zircon ; also applied to varieties 
of topaz and garnet. ( « Hyacinth i.) 

c X230 Halt Meid. 43, & tah is betere a briht iacinct J>en a 
charbucle won. 1382 Wvclif Song Sol. v. 14 Goldene, and 
ful of iacynctis. 1533 Coverdale Ezek. xxviiL 13 Deckte 
with all nianer of precious stones, with Ruby, Topas, 
Christall, lacynte. 1555 Eden Decades 236 lacinthes growe 
in the Hand of Zerlani. They are tender stones and yelowe. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Foreit i r The Iacinct is blew, and of nigh 
neighborhoode with the Saphire. 1630 Drayton Rinsed 
Elys. X. (R.), The yellow jaemth, Of which who hath the 
keeping, No thunder hurts nor pestilence. z’]6z-jx H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) I. 154 The dagger, 
in her grace’s collection, is set with jacynths. 1861 C. W. 
Kino Ant. Gents (1866) 22 The greater part .. of what are 
now termed Jacinths are only Cinnamon Stones of a reddish 
kind of Garnet. 

*1* c. (In Wyclifs Bible, rendering L. hyacinthus ) : 
A dyed fabric of a blue or purple colour. Obs, 

1382 Wvclif Exod. xxv. 4 lasynkt that is silk of violet 
blew. Ibid, xxviii. 15 The breest broche .. thou shalt make 
with werk of dyuerse colours, after the weuyng of nhe 
coope, of gold, iacynkt [*388 Jacynt], and purpur. 

d. The colour of the gem (see b above) ; in Her. 
name for the colour ienn^^ in blazoning by precious 
stones ( = Hyacinth i c). 

*57* J* Jones Bathes Buckstone 11 b. If it [the urine] be 
higher, then ambre or betwene it and iaclncte, yellowish or 
chollerique red, 1572 Bossewell^/vnoW^ il. 66 The fielde 
is of the lacinthe. x688 R. lAsxuxz Armoury i. ii. 12/2. 

+ 2 . A plant; « Hyacinth 2 (a and b), Obs. 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lui. An hexbe of J»e 
same name is liche Jierto [the stone lacinctus] in coloure.l 
1567 Maplbt Gr. Forest 47 Iacinct is an Herhe hauing a 
purple flowre. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxvii. (1633) 

The white-floured starry lacinth. 2629 Parkinson Paradisi 
xL 122 Our English lacinth or Hares-bels is so common 
everywhere, 1727 Philip Qnarll 244 Jonquils, Tuberoses, 
Jacents, and other delightful flowers, 2760 J, LEzIntrod. 
Bot. App. 5x5 Jaemth, Hyacinthus. 

3 . attnb* and Comb, (in senses i and 2), 

152$ Tindale Rev. ix. 17 Havynge fyry habhergions of 
a lacynct coloure. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. Wks, 1725 I. 
20 Her forehead Jacinth-Uke, her cheeks of Opal hue. Ibid. 
X07 The excellently fair queen Helen, whose jactnth-hair 
curled by nature . . had a rope of fair pearl. 1591 Pcrcivall 
Sp, Diet.f lacinto^ a iacint stone, a tacinc flower. i8sz 
Pinkerton Petral. II. 120 Consisting of quartz and of 
jacint, so that it may be called jacint rock. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte d*A. 57 Jlyriads of topaz-Hghis, and jaemth-work, 
f Jaci'Htliine, (jA) Obs. P'orms; seeprec. 
[ad. med.L. iacint{Ji)inuSy iaciuetzuus, for L. /lyd' 
cinthinus^ Consisting of jacinth; hyacinthine. 

1382 Wyclip Exod. xxv. 5 Skynnes iacynktynes. Ibid. 
xxviii. 37 A iacynciyne iilece. X430-40 Lydc. Bochas viii. 
xii. (Sis. Bodl. 263) If. 379/a Fourii stonis lacynctyne. 

B. sb. The hyacinth (flower), 

15x3 Douglas rEneis xr, ii. 30 The purpour flour, hait 
iacynthyne [ed. 1555 iacinctyne]. 

So f Jacintlilnous (in 5 -cinct-) a.j of the colour 
of jacinth, dark purple. 

1495 Trevisds Barth. De P. R. xvil cxi. 674 The fruyte 
of the oliue is fyrste .. grene and thenne reddysshe other 
iacinctinous [Boat. MS. lacinctines] and at the laste blacke. 
Jack (dz^ek), sb.^ Forms: 3-5 lakke, 3-7 
lacke, 5 lak, 6-7 lack, 7- Jack, jack. [A pet- 
name or by-name, used as a familiar equivalent of 
/o/in ; in }AE./akke,/accey JackCy a disyllabic : cf. 
the analogous Cebbe. CollCy Dazue, GeffCy Gibbe, 
G^^ggOy HickCy HobbCy Ilogge, HudeUy Jiidde, 
Symmey ThoinmCy If^alle, mentioned along with 
fackcy in Gower’s yox ClamantiSy i. 783-91. 

The actual origin is disputed. It has been generally 
assumed to be the same word as F. JacqueSy in OF. also 
yaques, yaqves{: — *yacbcs : — late L. ya’cqbus, for JacObus, 
Gr. 'Idxufios Jacob* James; also a familiar name for a 
peasant, a man of the lower orders (cf. Jacquerie). But it 
has been used in Eng. from its earliest appearance as a by- 
name of Johan, Jan, John ; and a strong case has been 
made out by E. W. B. Nicholson, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian 
(Tlu Pedigree of Jack and 0/ various allied names, 1892), 
for its actual origination as a pet-form of that word. Cf. 
esp.the recognized diminutives Jankin and Jackin (as con- 
.tained in the surnames jacken C1327), Jackins, Jackitison), 
and the relation between Dick and Dickin, Rob and Robin, 
etc. The Scotch equiraicnt form of the name is joex, but 
this has not the transferred senses oi jack.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 

1 . (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of the 
name John ; hence, a generic proper name for any 
representative of the common people, 

[Occurs as a fore-name in the Worcestershire Lay Subsidy 
roll of X276-82, which has also the varbnt or derivative 
Jacky. Jakkes occurs as a surname in Hants in 1279, and 
Jak as a surname in Norfolk in 1297.] 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. vxi. 65 Saue lacke l>e logelour and 
lonelc of he stuyucs. X390 Goweb Cenf. II. 393 Thcrwhile 


he hath his fulle packe, They seie, ‘A good felawe is lacke 
X414 Hist. Alonast. S. Augustini Cantiuir. (Rolls) 33S AIos 
enimest. . Saxonum.. verba acnomina transformare. .ut pro 
Thoma Tomtne sive Tomlin, pro lohanne lankin sive lacke. 
1546 Hevwood/’?w, (1867) 29 Jacke would be a gentleman 
if be could speake frcnche. 1589 Pottenhau Eng. Poesic 
HI. xix. (Arb.) 228 We vse the like termes by way ofpleasant 
familiaritie..as..^lA7//for A/// for Elner: lack for 
lohn, Robin for Robert., 1635 Heyvvood Hierarch, iv. 206 
Deckers but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton. And hee’s 
now but Jacke Foord, that once were John. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 403 j»5 WeHJack, the old Pngis dead at last, 18x4 
Coleridge Eett. II. 635 Jack, Tom, and Harry have no 
existence in the eye of the law, except as included in some 
;^form or other of the permanent property of the realnu 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack viii. Thus did 1 become, .the acknow. 
ledged ..‘Poor Jack of Greenwich*. I. Taylor in 

Acoiieiny 26 Mar. 302/3 In 1379,. we find a NichoJaus 
Jakson Hughson, who myst be the son of a man entered as 
Johannes Hughson. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
elusion that this Johannes Huglison was called Jak by his 
neighbours. 

b. In conjunction with the female name Gill or 
Jilli see GiLifSb.-^ 2. 

(14 Lydg. London Lyckpeny 83 Some songe of lenken 
and lulyan for there mede.] c 1450 Cov. Myst (Shaks. Soc.) 
340 And I wole kepe the feet this tydeThow ther come both 
lakke and Gylle. c 1460 Tovutuley Myst. iiu 336 For lak 
nor for Gille wille I turne my face. x^6 Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 48 A1 is well, Jack shall haue gill. xG6x Needham 
Hist. Eng. Rebell. 74 Princes are brav'd by Jack and Jill. 
X670 Ray Proverbs 108 A good Jack makes a good Gill. 
1832 Lvtton Mp Novel iii. x, If Gill was a shrew, it was 
because Jack did not, as in duty bound, stop her mouth 
with a kiss. 

c. Cousin Jack', familiar name for a Cornish- 
man : see CouaiH sb. 5 b. 

1890 Boldrewood AlinePs Right vi. 65 Cousin Jack 
Tressider, an opulent Cornish miner. Ibid. ix. 92 A short 
man, whose blue-black curly hair and deepset eyes betrayed 
the Cousin Jack. 

’t’ 2 , (As a common noun.) A man of the common 
people ; a lad, fellow, chap ; esp. a low-bred or 
ill-mannered fellow, a 'knave*. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke vL 65 A common poyncte 
of pleasure doyng, that euery iacke vseih. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Skr. k. i. 290 A mad-cap nifliaii and a swearing 
lacke. x6co Surflet Counirie Fannei.x'n. 108 Tbeysend 
them [geese] to the medowes .. vnder the custodle of some 
little small lacke, who may keepe them from going .. into 
any forbidden places. <n64o Day Pari. Bees v. (x88i) 33 
A halter stretch thee : such ill-tutord jacks Poyson the fame 
of Patrons. 1682 Bunvan Holy Jrar (Cassell) 354 But 
Mr. Unbelief was a nimble Jack ; him they never could lay 
hold of. 1746 Brit. Mag. 73 Familiar both with peers and 
Jacks. 

+ b. Phr. To play the jack : to play the knave, 
to do a mean trick. Obs. 

s6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. 1. 198 Your Fairy.. Has done little 
better then plaid the lacke with vs. s6tx Beaum. & Fl. 
Knt. Burn, Pestle Induct., If you were not resolved to play 
the Jacks, what need you study for new subjects, purposely 
to abuse your betters? 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Feb., Sir R. 
Brookes overtook us coming to town ; who played the jacke 
with us all, and Is a fellow Uiat I must trust no more. 

e. Phr. Every man jack (sometimes every Jack 
man) ; every individual man, colhq. 

X840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxLx, You don’t mean to say 
their old wearers are all dead’. ..‘Every one of ’em . .. 
Every man Jack'. x866 Mrs. Gaskell iPives Dau. i, 
Every man-jack in the place gave his vote to the liege lord. 
iSjoThornhOry Tour Eng. II. xxviii. 233 They can’t swim, 
not one man Jack of them. 

3 . (As proper or common noun.) A familiar 
appellation for a sailor. Also Jack-tab, q.v. 

1639 D. Pell //////', Sea Proem. Biv, Hollanders .. the 
Broom at the main. .. The English took it down, and laid 
It most sadly upon Jack-Sailors breech. sjo6lPeoacn World 
Dissected {vjd^) 94 Let us e’en turn about, and view honest 
Jack the Sailor, ibid. 98 Here he and his Brother Jacks lie 
pelting each other with Sea-Wit. 1776 Adicail Adams 
in J. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 1B6 We drank tea .. on 
board. .. Some of their Jacks played very well upon the 
violin. 1788 Dhjdin Song, 'Poor Jack', There's a sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of 
poor Jack I 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xi. 25 There's 
nothing for Jack to do but to obey orders, and 1 went up 
upon the yard. x86o L. Oliphant Ld.' Elgin's Mission to 
China I. 154 Our Jacks presented a most grotesque appear- 
ance as they returned to their ships. 

4 . Variously applied to a serving-man or male 
attendant, a labourer, a man who does odd jobs, 
etc. See also Cheap Jack, Steeple-jack, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 59/2 Having a chat with 
the ‘jack,’ who.. seems to be wholly incapable of doing 
anything but lounging about. i66z — Ct. Expect, liv, A 
grizzled male creature, the ‘Jack’ of the little causeway. 
1873 Barisg-Gould ybrksh. Oddities f. 131 He fa tlmci 
man] became skilful at bowls and bribed the jacks to give 
him hints as to the direction he was to throw, 1898 Daily 
Neius x8 Oct. 6/4, 1 asked Mr. Morris by what stages his 
steeplejacks attained the handsome sum of 5/, per wcet 
His answer is that a jack (unless already trained) begins his 
career by labouring, 

5 . Cards. Name for the knave of trumps in the 
game of all-fours ; hence ^c;x. any one of the knaves. 

1674-80 Cotton C<7w//. C7rfwrr/rrix, This game., is called 
All Fours, from highest, lowest, jack, and game, which is 
the set as some play it. Ibid., He turns up a Card, which 
Is Trump; if Jack (and that U any knave) it is oqe.to the 
dealer. 1749 Martin Eng. Did.. Knave, . . a jack at cards. 
i86x Dickens Ct. Expect. viU, He calls the knaves, Jacks, 
this boy I 

b. California jack', ‘agameofcardsiesembling 
all-fours * {Cent, Eict.'). 


6. A figure of a man which strikes the bell on the 
outside of a clock. (See Jack of the clock, in 3(5.) 

As the name of a mechanic^ contrivance, thU sense is 
transitional to the next group. 

1498-9 in Kerry Hist. Ch, Si. Lawrence, 

7 it. payed for the settyng of Jak with the hangyng of hts 
ellwand mendyng his bond, ijij'k 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
IV. ii. 117 K. Rich. Well, let it strike. Buck. Why let it 
strike? K. Rich. Because that, like a Lack, thou keep'st 
the stroke Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 1602 
MiDDLETO.V Blurt, Master Constable n. ii, This is the 
night, nine the hour, and I the jack that ci%es warning. 
1609 Dekker Gvlls Hornc-bk. iv. If Powlcs lacks bee once 
Vp with their elbowes, and quarrelling to strike elcucn. 1771 
Autiq. Sarish. 52 On the East side is a dial of near ten icet 
square, with quarter jacks under it. r869 H. Sver Cu.minc 
in Jml. Brit. Archxol, Assoc. XXV. 278 There was an 
ancient clock in Old St. Paul’s, with Jacks to strike the 
hours. 

IL Applied to things which in some way take 
the place of a lad or man, or save human labour; 
also more vaguely to other things with which one 
has to do. 

* To separate contrivances , machines, utensils, etc. 

7 . A machine for turning the spit in roasting 
meat; either wound up like a clock or actuated 
by the draught of heated air up the chimney 
{smokejack). 

1387 Lane. Wills (Chelham Soc.) 1 1. 150 The lacke whiclie 
turncth the broche. _ 1606 Dekkcr Scv. Sinnes h. (Arb.) 20 
It stood altogether liken Germane clock, or an English lack 
or Turne-spic, vpon skrewes and vices. 161^ J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 285 The winding up of a iacke is belter then 
musickc to his eares m Lent. s66o Pepvs Diary 23 Oct., 
After supper we looked over .. his wooden jack in hU 
chimney, which goes with the smoke, which indeed is very 
pretty. X724 [sec sense xi]. 1778 ^IAD. D’Akblav 
bept.. Our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rud^e .\xix, Hugh . . sent it twirling 
round like a roasting jack 1844 Alu. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury \y, I have hung [it]., to the bottle-jack, so that when 
I wind it up it will keep turning round. 1843 Eliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 155 A smoke-jack, by means of which 
several spits, if needful, can be kept turning at the same time. 

8. A name for various contrivances consisting 
(solely or essentially) of a roller or winch. 

1572 in Lincolnsh. tv. ^ Q.\. 165 A lack of wood for a 

towel and bason. 1623 'T. Scott Projector s6 You should 
finde some lacks faulty, and some cogges missing, whereby 
the wheeie of lustice is hindered in his circular course. X703 
Moxon Meclu Exerc. 51 The Wood-work belonging to the 
Jack, is a Barrel, or Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 1776 G.Sempls Building in Watern There were 
Sluices, .wound up and down by a Jack. 171)4 Rigging 
Seamanship Iron sometimes used instead of the 

table-wheel or back-frame wlieei, differ fVom the latter by 
having an Iron wheel with cogs, which work In the whirls. 

9 . A wooden frame for sawing wood upon, 

1573 Tusser Husb, (z 878> 38 A Jack for to saw vpon 

fewelT for fier, 1669 Worlidgb Agrie. (1681) 337 

A Jack, . . a Horse whereon they saw Wood. X779 Recs 
Chambers' Cycl., Jack is used also for a horse or wooden 
frame to saw timber upon. 

10 . A machine, usually portable, for lifting heavy 
weights by force acting from below; in the com- 
monest form, haying a rack and a pinion wheel or 
screw and a handle turned by hand. Also called 
lifting jack and jack-screw, 

1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. x6i Jack^ .. an Engine used 
I for the removing and commodious placingof great Timber. 
1780 Hunter in Phil, Trans. LXXI. 65 The machine may 
be applied as a jack to raise great weights a little way from 
the ground. 2823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 282 Fig. 
34Z represents the common or simple band jack. x8sz 
Illustr. Catal. Ct. Exhib. 236 Hydraulic lifting jack for 
railway engines and carriages. 1867 SsiYTK SailoPs Word- 
bk.. Double jack. See Jack-screw, 
b. Sec ([uots. 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Jack .. for supporting the axle- 
tree of a cart in order to remove one of the wheels. x&S6 
Elw’obthy JF. Somerset Word-bb., Jack, a conirivmrce, 
consisting of a lever and fulcrum, used in washing carriages, 
to lift one side so that the wheel, .may run round freely; 
sometimeis called a ' carriagc-jack '. 

u. A contrivance for palling off boots ; a boot- 
jack. rare or Obs. (exc. in the compound). 

1679 7 V/<t/x Wakeman, etc. 22 He pull'd off his Boots . . 
upon the Frame of a Table, or else upon a Jack. 1724 
Watts Logic l. iv. § 3 So fool-Loys, who had frequently the 
common name of Jack given them, were kept to turn the 
spit, or to pull off their master’s ikots; but when instni- 
nicnts were invented for Loth these services, they were both 
called jacks. 

12 . Mining, a. ‘ A kind of water-engine, turned 
by hand, used in mines. Staff.* (HalUwell.) b. A 
wooden wedge or gad used in mining for assisting 
in the cleaving of strata, c. (See quot. 1851.) 

iSsx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. Durh. 

3r Whilst two pits or apit and a staple arc being sunk simul- 
taneously by means of two gins, one of them, to prevent 
mistakes, is us-ually called a jack 185S Simmonus Diet. 
Trade, Jack,..z. wedge. 1864 WEasTEB, Jack,..ia. A 
wooden wedge used by miners to separate rocks after 
blasting. 

13 . In many names of instruments in whicb it is 
combined with a defining word : e.g. lifting-jack, 
pegging jack, skackle-jack, thill jack, etc. q. v. Also 
Builder's jack, a temporary staging or bracket 
projecting outwards from a window, used in clean- 
ing, painting, or repairing; also called xvindow- 
jeuk (Knight Bict. Mech, 1S74). Round jack, ‘a 
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stand for holding a hat %Yhile the brim is trimmed 
to shape* {Cent, /)ict.). 

** To farts of instruments or machines, 

14 . In the virginal, spinet, and harpsichord : An 
upright piece of wood fixed to the back of the key- 
lever, and fitted with a quill which plucked the 
string as the jack rose on the key’s being pressed 
down. (By Shaks. and some later writers erron. 
applied to the key.) 

Abo applied to a similar upright piece terminating In the 
‘ tangent^ in a clavichord, or serving to raise the damper, or 
the hammer, in early pianofortes ; pjmetimes also to the 
hopper, or a part of it, in a modem pianoforte. 

1593 FuoRto, Haltarelli^ the lacks of a paire of virginals. 
c x6m Shaks. cxxviii, Howoft . . Do 1 enuie those lackes 
that nimble Icape, To kisse the tender inward of thy hand. 
i6o4MjDDLETosi^a//irr//u^3anfs T. Wks. (BuUenl YIU. 

07 Her teeth chattered in her head, and leaped up and down 
like virginal-jacks. 164^ Digbv Nat. Bodies xxxii. (1658) 
333 Like the jack of a Virginal!, which strikelh the sounding 
cord. 1743 Hartley Observ. Afnn i. ii. 239 The Treble 
Notes 01 a Harpsichord would be overpowered by the Bass 
ones, did not the Bits of Cloth affixed to the Jacks check the 
Vibrations of the Strings in due time. xSgS A. J. Hipkins 
Pianoforte 103 The merit of inUoducing in the square piano 
the ‘hopper' — a jack with a spring and working in a notch or 
nose forming the front part of a lever, technically known as 
the ‘underhammer' — belongs to JohnGelb, who in 1786 took 
out a p.atent for this improvement. 

15 . Iq various machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, such as those in a stocking-frame 

or knUting'inachine. ; 

X764 Crokeb, etc. Diet. Arts s.v. Stocking^ The stocking- 
frame . . the wheel by whose motion the jacks are drawn 
together upon the needles. xZxqGlovePs Hist, Derby 1, 242 
The stocking-frame Invented by the Rev. William Lea, or 
Lee. .in 1589, was very simple, with jacks only. 1879 
CasseWs Techn, Educ,\'u\, X28/3 The stocking-frame has 
a series of vibrating levers, called jacks, which . . throw the 
«*yarn into spqH curvatures as enable the needles to form , 
the loops. 

b. tveaving, =s Meck-bo.Y J see Heck sb.^ 8. 

1875 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

attrib, X844 Whittier Swedenborg Pr, Wks. 1839 III. 
274 Each human being' who watches beside jack or power 
loom feels more or less intensely that it is a solemn thing to 
live. 

C. spinning, A coarse bobbin and fly-frame operating on 
the sliver from the carding-machinc and passing the product 
to the fine roving-machine, or fitting It therefor. 

1875 in Ksight Diet, Mech, 

d. ^ Telegr., etc. A terminal in a telegraph or telephone, 
consisting of .1 spring-clip by means of which Instruments 
can be expeditiously introduced into the circuit. 

16 . In carriages : see quot. 

17^ W, Felton Carriages (iSot) 1 . 78 Spring Jack. Fig. 

X 1. rills is a small engine fixed to the bottom of the spring. 

. . Its use is to heighten or lower the body. Ibid, 80 A pair 
cf spring jacks. 

To things of smaller than the normal she. 

1 17. Avery small amount ; the least bit ; a whit. 
Ohs. colloq. 

X530 Palsgr. 233/a lacke or Svhitw tlicjlicit as 1 wyll nal 
gyve you a whyt. 

18 . In the game of Bowls j A smaller bowl placed 
ns a mark for the players to aim at. 

x6iz Shaks. Cyinb, n. i. 2 Was there euer man had such 
lucke? when 1 kbt the lacke vpon an vp-ca:>t, to be hit 
.Tway? 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Wit «5- Mirth Wks. 11. 
X93/2The marks which they ayme at hath sundry names 
and Epithites, as a Blocke, a lacke, and a I\Iistris. 1768- 

f ’4 Tucker Lt. Ntxt. (X834) I. 509 If 1 have a bowl in my 
land and want it to touch the jack at the other end of the 
green. 1864 Athenxum No. 1920. 209/z A bias that should 
reach the jack. 187S * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports hi. 1. in. 

§ 3. 6S3 The jack shall not be changed during a game, 
cxccjit by mutual consent of the players. 

19. slaiis. a. A farthing. ? Ohs. b. A counter 
made to resemble a sovereign : so half-jack. 

(1 1700 IL E. Diet. Cant, Crau, Jack, a Earthing. 1851 
Mavhew Labour I. 349 Tlie ‘card<ountcrs’, or. .the 

*>mall coins’, arc now of a very limited sale. The slang 
name for these articles is ‘Jacks* and * Half Jacks Ibid., 
It Imrdly po-SiiLlc that any one who had ever received a 
sovereign m paytnent, could be deceived by. .a Jack. X873 
Slang Diet,, Jacks,aHdhalf,jacks, card counters, re-.en\hUng 
in size and appcar,ancc sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

20 . Aquailcrofa pint: « the imperial gill, or 
half the northern Gill (q.v.). local, 

1736 PcccE Kcniiciints s.v. Tauisin, Jack, a measure, and 
67 //, another. 1787 Guosk Provtne. Gloss., Jack, Imlf a 
pint. Yorks, * 75 ^ Mrs. Glassk Cookery xxiii. 357 To a 
I>ounJ of sug.ir pul a jack of water, 1855 Rouinson 
li 'kitbyGloss., Jack, a quarter of a pint measure. 1877 iV. If’, 
Line. Gloss., Jack, quarter of a pint measure, and the 
qu.intliy contained in one. Al>o in Iloldcrness.ShrjHcld, 
Mid. Yorksh. Gloss, 

21 . Building. A small brick or ‘bat ’used as a 
closer at the end of a course. ? Ohs. 

170J Moxo.s .Meek. Eacerc, 271 Imagine FEG to be a 
Strcichcr^or a Sttetchlug Ardiyiravc. .and imagining it to 
be thus diviiled ; (hen KK is called a Header; or a heading 
Archytratc, and EG is called a Jak. 

22 . Maut, Short for jack crossdree (see 33 b). 

1810 U. H. Dana Be/, Mast xxiv, Though I could handle 
Uie brig'll (fure-royall easily, t found tny hands full with thi-s 
especially as there were no jacks to the ship. 1S67 
Saihrs lYor.idk., J.tck, ^\:»o a common leim for ilic 
jock or cto\s-tiecS. t 83 * (cd.6) £0 Rove 

iliruugh a block under the jack. /lid. S4 The j.tck at the 
£jic>top.galUni most-head. 

• ‘1 0 things. 

23 . A \csscl used in soap-making. 


c 1865 Letheby in Circ, Sc, 1 . 96/x They are poured off 
into vessels called ‘jacks*. 

24 . A post-chaise, s/ang or colloq. 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Jack, a post-chaise. x8x6 
Prescott Lei. in Ticknor Life (1864) 36 We travelled upon 
/oeX’x, which is the pleasantest conveyance in the world both 
for its sociability and the little fatigue which attends it. 

25 . A schooner-rigged vessel used in the New- 
foundland fisheries. 

26 . A portable cresset or fire-basket used in 
hunting or fishing at night U.S. 

189S Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 61 Standing with mj' eyes 
below the level of the flaming jack. 

in. In names of animals. (Chief!)' as an 
abbreviation of the fuller names treated under 
sense 37.) 

27 . Applied to the male , of various animals, 
chiefly in comb. : see 37 ; also simply : a. A male 
hawk,'^y/, merlin {^Jack-merlin), 

1623 CoCKEUAM HI. S.V. Ilnwks, A Merlin, the male is 
called a Azc/C*. The Castrill malea X7*7-4X Chambers 

Cycl. S.V. Hawk, The female. .is much larger, stronger, and 
more couragious than the male ; which is distinguished there- 
from by some diminutive name, .that of the merlin, j'ack, 
b. (Short for Jackass i.) A male ass,es/>. one 
kept for breeding mules. K.?. 

X799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 197, I have two 
or three 3’oung Jacks . . and several she asses, that 1 would 
dispose of. 1839-40 \V. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855I 189^ A 
gentleman . . took it into bis head that it would be an im- 
mense public advantage to Introduce a breed of mules, and 
accordingly imported three jacks to stock the neighbour- 
hood, 1873 LoSCf. Wayside Jnn,Monk of Cusat-Maggiore 
V, He leisurely untied From head and neck the halter of 
the jack. • 

28 . Short for J.lck-rabbh'. 

X894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 386/2 The Doctor's experience 
with a jack rabbit was one of the most amusing of the hunt. 
. . One day he wounded a big jack, and as be went to pick 
it up, it arose upon its hind legs. 

29 . Name for various birds, a. Short for JaICK- 
DAW, Jack-curlew (see 37), Cornish jack, the 
Cornish chough, Jack-snipe, b. As the second 
element in various names, as Cuulew jack, JuJiP- 
INO jack, Whisky jack : see these words. 

1803-4 Hawker Diary (1893) II. 358 Curlew jacks 
(whtmbrels). 1886 Pali Mall G. is Dec. 4/2 It may be 
said both of full snipe and jack that they afford not only 
the best, but the most legitimate kind of sport. 

60 . Name of various fishes, etc. a. A young or 
small pike ; also sometimes used generically as a 
name for the pike. (VX.jack or Jacks.) 

1587 HarrisoS England in. iiL (1878) n. 18 The pike as 
he ageth, recetueth diuerse names, . . from .a pod to a iacke, 
from a tacke to a plckerell, from a pickerel! to a pike. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Itnfrov, (1746) 279 Old great 
Pikes are very hard, tough, and ill to digest ; young ones, 
called Jacks, are contrariwise too waterish and moist, a 1658 
Clevel.\nd Count. Com. Man Wks. (1677) 97 The Jack 
may come to swallow the Pike, as the Interest often eats 
out the Principal. 171X honison Spect. No. xo8 ^5 The 
Gentleman had the Pleasure of seeing the huge Jack, he 
had caught, served up for die first Dish. 2787 Angling 
(ed, 2) 47 A method which I have taken more pikes and 
jacks with, than any other way. 1825 Brockett, Jack, a 
young male pike, under a foot in length. 1W3 Ctf. Words 
X2 Jack may be caught in the river Roding. 

b. Also applied to several American fishes : as 
the ^i\\Q’]pcTch,Stizostetlistm vilreu/n; a scorpeenoid 
fish, Sehastodes faucisf inis; several carangoidfishes. 
esp, Caranx pisquetosocMi Scriola carolinensis ; and 
the pampauo, Trachyttotns carolinus. (Cent, Diet.) 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 231/2 Other came fishes of 
Florida are the 'jack', or crevallc, aLso called carvalho. 

C. W ith defining word. Buffalo-jack, the Caraux 
pisquetos (also called simply yireX' : see b). Five^ 
fingered jack’, popular name in U.S. for a starfish. 
Goggle-eyed jack : see Goggler 2. Hickory jack ; 
(a) the Caranx pisquetos or one of several other 
carangoid fishes (see b); (h) the hickory-shad, 
PomolobuS mcdiocris, 

d. Poor Jack (also dry or dried Jack), a name 
for dried hake ; also called Poor John. 

X667 Land. Gaz. No. 218/2 This week arrived here 9 English 
ships, whereof 4 with Pilchards, 4 with poor jack, and one 
with Herrings. 1674 tr. Sc/tejfers Laplaml xiii. 67 They 
pay .. half.'! ^undot dried Jack. 168a J. Colliss Maki/ig 
Salt Eng. 93 That sort ofC^ that is caught near the Shore, 
and on the Coast of Newfoundland and dr>’ed, is called 
Poor^ack. ijo^Lond. Gaz. No. 4026/3 Lading, consisting 
of.. Dry Codfi.<h, Dry Jack. Hogslard. 1708 W. K«sa 
Cookery 103 Sometimes poor jack and onions are his dish 
And then he saints those friars who stink offish. 

+ 3 L A kind of worm used a5 bait by anglers. Ohs. 

x 63 x CHErifA.v AnglePs Yatfe-m. iv, § 8 (1689) 36 Crabtree- 
wo rm O f Jack. 

IV. 62 . In names of plants, pop. or colloq. 

a. A variety of polyanthus : ‘one of the forms of the so. 
called “hosc-in-boMr‘* polyant}iuS| having the calyx more 
or less coloured, and partly assuming the character of the 
corolla ' (liritten and HoHmuX P htnt-H. 1879). Cf. Jack-in- 
the-uox 8 b. 

b. Name for a single carnation fraudulently sold os a 
choice variety. 

X878 Uan/. CArvn. to Mar. 340 (Britt. & Holl.) Jacks is 
the^ hoiticuliural slang designation for single cormiriuns. 
uhich ore grown specially for the tradmg)uiukcr..and sold 
to the unsuspicious os liest named varieties. Carden 

16 SepL 350/j (He) lias been sicitmt^d by the sliarp dealers 
in single Caniations, usually called * Jacli^ *, 


V. Combinations and compounds. 

33 . Combinations denoting things, etc. (chiefly 
mechanical or other contrivances), or connected 
with those senses of the simple word which denote 
things : jack-back [Back (J) in Brr.viitg, a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straininf» ihe 
wort from the hops (also called hop-hack', see 
Hop 4 b); (^) ‘ a tank which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory* (Knight); jack- 
engine (^Coal-mining), a donkey-engine; jack- 
file (see qiiots.) : jack-fishing, (a) fishing for jack 
(sense 30); (h) U.S., fishing at night by means 
of a jack or cresset ; jack-flyer, the fly-wheel of 
a roasting-jack ; jack-head pump, ‘ a form of lift- 
pump for mines and deep borings, in wliich the 
delivery-pipe is secured to the cylinder by a goose- 
neck ' (Knight Diet. Mech.) ; jack-hunting U.S., 
hunting by means of a jack-light (sense 26) ; jack- 
ladder Haul., ‘ one with \vooden steps and side 
ropes * (Knight), = Jacob’s Ladder 2 ; jack-lamp, 
(tz) a Davy-lamp witli a glass cylinder outside the 
gauze (Gresley Gloss, 3S83); (P) “sense 26; 
jack-lantern U.S., (a) =* sense 26; (h) = Jack- 
o’ -LANTERN 3 ; jack-maker, a maker of jacks, f. it. 
(usually) of roasting-jacks ; jack-pin Shut., a 
belaying-pin ; jack-pit (Cpc/-;///;;/;/^), ‘ a shallow 
pit-shait in a mine communicating with an overcast, 
or at a fault* (Gresley Gloss, 18S3) ; jack-pot, in 
diaw-poker, a pot or pool that has to accumulate 
until one of the players can open the betting with a 
pair of jacks or better ; hence Jg . ; jack-pulley, the 
pulley of a roasting-jack; jack-roll, a winch or 
windlass turned directly by handles; jack roving- 
frame = Jack-frame 2 ; jack-sinker, each of a 
series of thin metal plates suspended from the front 
ends of the jacks in a stocking-frame or knitting- 
machine (see 15 a), and serving, in conjunction with 
the lead-sinkers, to form loops upon the thread; 
jack-spinner, a workman who operates a jack in 
spinning (see 15 c); jack-towel, a long towel with 
the ends sewed together, suspended from a roller. 
See also Jack-chain, etc, 

1764 Crokbr, etc. Did, Arts s.v. Brcw-lmse, The 
back. .U placed Bomething lower than the under-hacks, and 
has a communication with them all ; and out of this back 
the wort is pumped into the coppers. x8i6 J. Smith 
rama Sc. Art II. 568 The jack-back, which receives the 
wo/l after It has been boiled with the hops. 1830^ M. 
Donovan Dorn, Econ. 1 . 175 The liquor is pum;)cd .. into 
a large reservoir, called a jack-back, in which it is allowcii 
to remain until all the yest has collected on the surface. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal blitiiug, *Jack Engine^ (N.), 
the engine for raising men, debris, &c. in a smAing 
pit. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 303/1 *‘Jack-rue, y 
broad File : with this Jack-Wheels have their Teeth wt m 
them. 1703 Mo.xon Mech. £.rerc. 52 A Jack-file, is a broao 
File somewhat thin on both Edges, and stronger m inc 
Middle. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 54 Jack 'lacklc os 
every description . . Tackle for bottom and *jack fishing. 
1731 Medley Kolbcn’s Cape G. Hope I. 327 She .. set her 
tongue a going with the fury of a *Jack-fiyer. 1793 
Soc, Arts (ed. 2) V. 210 In the manner of {what is called) a 
•Jack Head Pump, 1899 Contemfi. Rev, May 669, 1 
out after dark to kill a deer by the- unsjxirtsmanhkc 
method of *jack-hunting. xB88 Harper's Mag. Sept. 510 
Occasionally a caribou is killed at night by the light ol a. 
•jack-lamp while seeking the grass growing ui some boat- 
able stream. x88x Pall MallG. 14 July Mu I bate siooU. 
motionless on a fiat rock.. amid the rushing waieL 
poised three-pronged spear behind a •jack-lanicni, w.miing 
for a sturgeon to come there. 1727 Swiet Petit. Colliers,. 
etc., The humble petition of the colliers, cooks, cook-maios, 
blacksmiths, •jack-makers, brasiers, and others. 1867 bMVTtc 
Sailor's lYoni-bk., * Jack-pins, aaame applied to the mc- 
rail pins. 1895 HarpePs Mag. Itl.ar. 536 He suggcaled ^ 
round of *Jack-pols. 1897 Star 28 July 2/5 The jackpot 
was worth it, for Miller represented' the accumulaud 
as having risen to ;^2i,t6o. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Rehg.APr- 
II. 13 Such *Jack-pvilUes, and Weights Atoms, winch our 
modern Wits have fancied for the Springs of hu 
X708 J. C. Compl. Collier [1845) zS Sinking with ^ack Kowi,. 
or by Mens winding up. ilic Rowl. 1878 F. S. W illiaMs- 
Mid/. Railio, 498 This was done by.tlic aid of a ‘jack roll . 
which is like the windlass over a common well. 1844 t*- 
Dodd Te.dile Manuf. i, 31 The ‘‘Jack roving-fiame m 
which the revolving c.au conLalncd a bobbin whereon lh“' 
roving was wound as fast as made. 1875 lire's Did. .jris 
II. St? The *j.Tck sinkens. falling successively from ihelooj^ 
on every alternate needle. Pantologia^^. i'riutmf 

i The carrj'ing-rollcr. .the tcceiving-roUcrs^. .arccounccicu Py 

a piece of linen, woollen, or hairrcloth, in the manner ol m 
•jack-towel, sewed round them. 1837D1CKLNS J'lckw, xxv,. 

clean jack towel behind the door. 

b. In some uses jack has a diminutive force or 
meaning, denoting things ^vhich are smaller oc 
slighter than the nprmal. ones; as juclc-arch, mi 

arcli whose thickness i^-only of one brick ’(Cwilt 

Archil. 1S42-76); Jock-block sVaut. (see quot.); 
jack-bawl, the jack at bowls ; sense iS ; jock- 
croso-treo Naui.\ see quot. i8(>7 ; jock-roltor, 
-rib, -timber, one shorter than the fiiU laigth. 

] (See also iS-23,.29, 30* b, 37 b. .nnd J.vcK 

} 1883 Harped s .Yag. Mar. 5^5 J 'ILc wirulow* arc capl^d 

! with ‘j.ick-orchciof red brick. 1794 A’4y/«/4- 
1 . t 63 *Jack.bltfck, a iinall. block sei^red to the 

1 maii-hcud; for sending the iopg.ilUnt-jard» up and nowm 
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1697 R. Peirce Mem. 11. ii. 264 He had not Strength 
10 throw the *Jack*Bowl half over the- Green, 1^3 
Sporiins' Mag’, XXII. 307 In shape and size like a jack- 
bowl, used on a bowling-green. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. 
Mast XX. 61 The quarter boom-irons off her lower yards; 
her *jack-cross-tfees sent down. 1867 Smyth Sai/ar’s 
XVord-bk.y Jack cross-trees^ single iron cross-trees at the 
head of long top-gallant masts, to support royal and skysai! 
masts. 1757 Langley Builder's ycu/eli 33 Which fill up 
with small and *Jack Rafters at Pleasure. 1881 YojU.sc 
Every man his enun Mechanic § 1336. 615 It will be noticed 
that these rafters which are called jack-rafter.s decrease 
gradually in length. 18*3 P. Nicholson Bract, Build, no 
In the coustruction of groins, .. the ribs that are shorter 
than the whole width are termed *Jack-ribs. Ibid. 225 
*yach Timber, a timber shorter than the whole length of 
other pieces in the same range. 

34. As the first element in a personal name used in 
a specific sense : a. Jack Adams, a fool. b. Phr. 
Before one can say Jack Robinson : in a very short 
time, very quickly or suddenly. (See also Jack 
Ketch.) ■ 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crnu, /ack-tulams. a Fool, a 1704 
T, Brown Lett./r. Dead 11. Wks. 1760 II. 220 That from a 
quaker in the other world, I should be metamorphosed into 
ajack-adams in the lowerone. 1867 Si-iVTii Sailor s Word- 
bk., yack Adams, a stubborn fool. 

b. 1778 Miss Burney (1793) II. xxxvii, I’d doit .as 
soon as say Jack Robinson. 1814 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden 
Bi/e Shelley (1887) I. 453 The white and flying cloud of 
noon, that is gone before one can say ‘Jack Robinson ’. 

35 . Prefixed to another noun denoting a person, 
a thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to 
form a ^wtzrf-proper name or nickname, often 
applied familiarly or contemptuously; as Jack 
Blunt (a blunt fellow), bootys (the * Boots * at 
an inn), Jack bragqer, Jack breech, Jack Jellovj, 
Jack Jiddler, Jack fool, Jack jailer. Jack lord, Jack 
lout, Jack tnalapert. Jack mate, Jack meddler, Jack 
monkey, Jack Presbyter. Jack Priest', +JackDrum : 
see Drum 3b; Jack Frost, frost or frosty 
weather personified; f Jack-geutldman, a man 
of low birtli or manners making pretensions to be 
a gentleman, an insolent fellow, an upstart; so 
\ jack-gentlewoman (rare); Jack TTosty, ^a term 
of reproach for a sneak or a sloven * (Davies) ; 
Jack northwester, the northwest wind ; f Jack- 
sauce, a saucy or impudent fellow; Jack sprat, 
a little fellow, a dwarf ; + J ack-sticklor, a meddle- 
some or interfering person, a busybody. 

J893 Daily iVrtyj 17 Nov, 5/4 He was at once a *Jack 
Blunt and equal to a trick. ^ 18030/1x0^1 March 31 Six- 
pence to the chamber-maid, six-pence to the ostler, and six- 
pence to the •jack-boot. 18*4 Hist. Gaming 10 The 
Jack-boots of an Inn. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tim. 
873/3 We shall see •iack-braggers, truce breakers, tratours 
full ol crueltie & malice. 1533 Skelton li^hy *u}t to Court 
331 No man dare come to the speche Of this gentell •lacke 
breche. 1598 Smaks. i^Ierry iy, it. iii. 65 Scuruy-*Iack- 
dog-Priest: by gar, mee viil cut his eares. 1591 Greene 
Disc. Coosnage 26 With a broken pate or two he was paid, 
and like •lacke drum, faire and orderly turned out ofdoores. 
i 6 o 3 Topsell Serpents (1658) 780 They made no more adoe, 
but gave her Jack-drummes entertainment, thrusting her 
out of doors by the head and shoulders. 1649 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) If^aml, to li^est 16 The Hostes being very willing 
to give the courteous enlertainement of Jack Drum, com- 
numded me very kindely to get me out of dores. 1627 Bp. 
WRnN.S’er//;. 17 Be •lack-fellow, sit still, or be covered, 1597 
ix^ Pt. Return /r. Farnass. v. i. 1397 The divell of the musi- 
lion is he acquainted with but onlye *Iackc fidler. C1386 
Chaucer Milleds T. 522 Go fro the wyndow, *Iakke (ool 
she sayde. i8a6 Sporting Mag. XVII. 376 *Jack Frost, 
however, put a veto on our morning's sport. 187a C Hard- 
wick Trail. LancasJu 53 The blu-slerlng of old Boreas, and 
the frigid embrace of ‘Jack Frost'. 1667 Anrw. Quest, out 
of North 13 What, Sir, do you think that it is fit for every 
•Jack-Gentleman to speak thus to a Bish^? 17x0 Anrw. 
SiichetferelTs Serm. 9 They dwpised the Gentry at such a 
rate, that it was a common thing to call them Jack Gentle- 
man. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindai) Ode upon Ode Wks. 18x2 
I. 443 Yet men there are (how strange are Love’s decrees !) 
Whose palates even* Tack-gentlewomen please. xs 63 Skinner 
tr. Montamis' Inqms. 24a, /Vs well *lacke laylcf, as my 
Lord Judge, a 1689 Bp. Ward in W. Pope Li/eX\t>^) 47, 

I met some *Jack Lords going into my Grove, but I 
think I have nettled them, c 1584 Robin Conscience 49 in 
Hazl. E. P, p. III. 229 To kcepe open hovsc for cuery 
•Jack lovt. *477-8 Bk. Curiesye (Caxton) 491 Playc not 
•lack malapert {Oriel MS. lakke malaperlc], that is to saye 
Beware of presumpeion. c 1 53 0 H. Rhodes in 

Babees Bk. 80 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with 
him */ack mate. 160* IVilkaVs Diet, A *Iackc- 

medler, or busie-body, in euerie mans matter, ardelia, a 1563 
B.^ce in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111 . .vti- 114 He plays *jack 
monkey at the altar, with his turns and half-turns. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown i. iii. 67 The idea of equality or in- 
equality . . doesn’t (enter their headsl till it's put there by * Jack 
>fastys or fine ladies' maids. 1550 Bale 28 He playeth 

the part of * lack Nitigo, as y* saying is, hescithbuthe wyll 
not se, or els that he seyeth a smal moate & letteth the great 
beams passc by. 1749 Capt, Stanoige in Naval Chrou.lll. 
305 Weexperienced..uncommonly severe •jack northwesters. 
1708 Vorks/tirc-Raeers 14 *Jack Presbyter can cry, God 
^ve the'King. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK 1. iv. 123 By gar, I 
vill kill dc *I.ack-PriesL cisso Bk. Robin Conscience 
240 in Hazl, E. P. P. HI. 24a *Jack savee .. thov lovt, 
thov hoddie pcakc. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K iv. vii. 148 His 
reputation is as aiT.int a vilhaine and a lacke sawce, as euer 
hU blacke shoo irodd vpon Gods ground. 170a Van- 
brugh False Friend in. h, Why how now, Jack-sauce? 
why, how now. Presumption? x6xi Shaks. Cynib. u. i. 22 
Euery •lackc-Slaue lialb his belly full of Fighting, xjiz j 


De Foe Col. /ack (1840) 3x2, I should make myself full 
amends of *Jack Spaniard, c 1570 Marr. IFit 4- Science 
IV. i, in Hazl. Dodsley II, 357 Heard you ever such a counsel 
of such a *Jack sprat? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crerv, 
yack-sprat. a Dwarf, or very little Fellow, a Hop-on-my- 
thumb. [Nursery Rime, Jack Sprat could cat no fat. His 
wife could eat no lean.) Z579T0.MSON Calvin's Serm, Tim. 
833/2 Howe many •iacke sticklers are there nowe adayes . . 
which . . will needes shewc them selues to be somwhat by 
mouing troubles? 1643 Horn' & Rodotha.m Gate Lang. 
Uni. Ixxxv. § 837 A prying medler(busic-body, jack-stickler) 
crouds in and intrudeth. .where it nothing concernes him. 

36 . Substantirephraseswithspecificsenses. Jack 
among the maids, a gallant, a ladies* man ; Jack 
at a pinch (see quots.) ; •f Jack-hold-my-staff, a 
servile attendant ; Jack in office, * a consequential 
petty official* (Davies) ; also attrib. (cf. Jack out of 
office ) ; Jack in the low cellar, a rendering of Du. 
Hans-in'kelder (see Hans), an unborn child ; Jack 
in the water (see quot. 1873); Jack of (at) all trades, 
a man who can turn his hand to .any kind (or to 
many kinds) of work or business; also rarely Jack 
of all work(s ; Jack of (on, o’) both sides, a person 
who sides first with one party and then with the 
other, a trimmer ; i* Jack of Dover, name of some 
dish, ‘ probably a pie that had been cooked more 
than once ’ (Skeat) ; Jack of straw, a figure of a 
man made of straw (cf. Jackstraw 1) ; '\'jack of the 
clock or clock-house (also Jackaclock, quot. 1689) = 
sense 6; also transj. applied to a person (see 
quots.) ; Jack of the dust, ‘ a man on board a United 
States man-of-war appointed to assist the pay- 
master's yeoman in serving out provisions and other 
stores *(C^«/.Z)/V/.); \Jack-S‘the-grccn (see quot.); 
f Jack out of doors, a person turned out of his former 
place; a homeless person, a vagrant; f Jack out of 
office, a person who has been dismissed from his 
office ; one whose ‘ occupation is gone ’ (also rarely 
f Jack out of service) ; ^Jack-o'-wisp, a will-o*-thc- 
wisp ; iransf. a giddy or flighty person ; Jack's 
alive (Sc.), a kind of game (see quot. 1825) ; transf, 
a lively run round (quot. 1894). See also J.vck-a* 
LENT, Jack-in-the-box, JaVCk-in-the-green, Jack- 
o’-lantern. 

1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. 160 The Mayor . . was a 
pleasant man, and •Jack among the maids. 1622 Mabde 
tr. Alemads Guznuxn d*Al/. 1. 130 When ihere was 
neede of my seruice..! was seldoine or neuer wanting; 

I was •lacke at a pinch, a 1700 B. £. Diet, Cant, 
Crew, yack at a Pituh, a poor Hackney Parson. 1883 
Whitcher IKidow Bedott Papers it, Miss Coon . . knows 
that the Major took her (to wife] * Jack at a pinch seein’ 
he couldent get such as he wanted, he took such as he 
could get. xd»s Bp. Mountacu App. Cxsar n. xvi. 2x7 
As if. .the man (were not] to bee made any more account of 
than *Iack hold $ny staj/e, by these Rabbles. 1678 Mrs. 
Behn Sir Patient Fattcy v, Madam, in plain English 1 am 
made a John-A-Nokes of, Jack-hold-my-staff, to give 
Lcander time to marry your Daughter, a 1700 B. E. Did* 
Cant. Cresv, ^yaek in an Office, of one that behaves him- 
self Imperiously in it. rt x8i9 Wolcott (P, Pindar) vlr/t'/rtf : 

II, I hate a Jack-in-officc martinet. 1838-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz xviii, A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very 
insolent fellow. 2887 Besant The World went, etc. xiii, , 
'The clerks.. gave this young officer. .as much trouble as \ 
Tacks-in-office possibly can. x7sx Smollett Per. Pick, x, 
When his companions drank to the Hans en kelderr, 
or *Jack in the low cellar, he could not help dbplaylng an 
extraordinary complacence of countenance. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Tales vit, •jack-in-ihc-water. x8sx Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. ^ The lads, who act as jacks-in-the- 
water, were busy feeling in the mud for the fish that had 
fallen over board. 1873 Slang Diet., yack-in-the-watcr, an 
attendant at the watermen's stairs on the river and sea-^rt 
towns, who does not mind wetting his feet for a customer’s 
convenience, in consideration of a douceur. 1618 Mynshul 
Ess. Prison 24 Some broken Cittizen, who hath plaid *Iack 
of all trades. 1651 Cleveland Poems 22 Thus lack- 
of-all-trades hath devoutly showne The twelve Apostles on 
a Cherry-stone. 1687 M. Cufforo Notes Dryden i. 3 Your 
Writings are like a Jack of all Trades Shop, they have 
Variety, but nothing of value. 1770 Genii. Mag, ^CL. 61 
Jack at all trades, is seldom goofi at any. 18x3 Scott Let. 
to yoanna Baillie ai Mar, in Lockhart, Being a complete 
jack-of-all-lrades, from the carpenter to the shepherd, no- 
thing comes strange to him. x^zo Sporting Mag. VI. 159 
My Jack of all works, who, by the by, is a universal gaUant. 
1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng, I. 3x1 It would be unfair to 
say of Lord Brougham that he was ‘lack of all trades and 
master of none’. xs6a [title) A Godly and necessary Ad- 
monition concemyng Ncutres, such as deserve the grosse 
name of •lacke of boihsydes. 1580G. Harvey in ^yr/rxer'x 
Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 40 Ciaw-backes and Pickethanks t jackes 
of boihc sides. 1656 Kakl Monm. . 4 dvt, Jr. Partuxis. 338 
That he hath won this universal good will by the vice of 
playing Jack of both sides. 1759 Dilworth Pope 59 TTiat 
he was a papist, a j.Yck o* both sides, 1853 Reads Chr. 
yohnstonexx, ‘Are you ready, gentlemen?* said this JackK>'- 
both-sides. c 12,^ Cuavcer Cook's Prol. 23 Many a •Jakke 
of Douere hastow scold That hath been twies boot and 
twics coold. x6ai Fletcher Wildgoose Chase ul i. Wks. 
(Rtidg.) 55r/x» I • ■ would be marri^ sooner to a monkey, 

Or to a •Jack of Straw, than such a juggler. 2563 Ludloza 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 114 For meiidinge the ch>Tiies .. 
and •jakc of the clockehouse, 1503 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 

60 While I stand footing hecre, his iacke o’ ih' Clocke. 
i66x Cowley Ferses 4- Ess., Cronnvetl (i66g) 66 A Man, 
like that which we call Jack of the Clock-hou.se» striking as 
it were, the hour of that fulness of time. 1689 Diary in 
Topographer (1790) 32 .A new bell made for the Jacka- 
clock at GoslbrJ Gate, iffet Strgtt Sports 4 Ptuf, 111. ii. ( 


ISO. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk, II. 577 Formerly a 
pleasant character dressed out with ribands and flowers, 
figured at village May-games under the name of *Jack-o’- 
lhe-C 3 reen . . A Jack-o’-thc-Green always carried a long 
walking stick with floral wreaths. 1603 Florid Montaigne 
1. vi, (1632) 13 At his returne [hej found the Towne t.aken, 
and himself *jack-out-of-doores [sa place xn/xiVj. x6x6 
WithaPs Diet. 569 Not altogether lack out of doorc.s and 
yet no gentleman. 1553 Becon R cliques o/Rome[\/,y\ 159 
Doth not this ceremony make Christ * Iacke out of office? 
1579 Tomson Calvitls Serm. Tim. 1031/1 'They challenge 
such a power to them seluc-s, that Icsus Christc is iacke out 
of office with them. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. Vl, j. i. 173 For me 
nothing remaines: But jong I will not be lack out of Office. 
x668 R. L'Estrance K/’x. qucv. (170S) 65 We should be but 
so many Jacks out of Office. 1540 Coyekdale Con/ut, 
Standish (i547\ 1 vj, Cods good worde muit weere the 
papyre and be *iack out of seruyce from other men. x8c6 
Catholic Mag. July 4 If she had been a 'Jack-o’-wisp, in 
her young daj's would Lady Mary have chosen her? 
xSas-So Jamieson, * 7 /tr^-’x u/irr, a kind ofsport. A piece 
of (lighted) paper or match is handed round a circle, he 
who takes hold saying, ‘Jack's alive, he’.se no die in my 
hand’. He, in whose hand it dies or is extingui.-hcu, 
forfeits a wad. X894 .Astley Fifty I'ears Life II. 8 He 
gave her [a mare] ‘Jack's alive’ round the field. 

37 . In names of animals (sometimes signifying 
male, sometimes small, half-sized), a. Denoting 
the male of certain animals, as jack-ape, -hare ; esp. 
of falcons, as jack-hobby, -kestrel, -merlin. See also 
Jackass, b. Jack crow, a name for Bicatliartcs 
gymuocephalus,vi\lts\. Ahictin corvine bird; Jock 
curlew, name for two small species of cnrlew ; 
(<r) the Whimbrcl, JVumemus p/ugopus; (b) the 
.^V./;//ifft7;//VwxofNorlh America; Jack-fish, aname 
for the pike ; also for Caranx pisqueios and other 
carangoid fishes (see 30 a, b) ; Jack-in-a-bottle, 
a name for the long-tailed titmouse, also called 
bottle-lit, from the shape of its nest; Jack-fiolmon, 
a fish of tile genus Siizostedium, a pike-perch (Cent. 
Diet.) ; Jack-saw, a name for the Goosander 
(Mergus merganser), ‘from its saw-like bill’ 

I (Swainson/Vi^t/.Wnwifri/iVdi- (1885) 163); Jack- 
j Spaniard, a large species of wasp found in the 
West Indies. See also Jackd-\.w, Jack-b.vdbit, 
Jack-snipe. 

i8*9 Blaeiau. Mag. XXVI. 636 That extreme ‘facial 
development', which imparts it seems to the countenance of 
several of her ladyship’s friends, the character of •j.-ick-apcs. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W., Africa 23 One of the chief features 
of Free Town are the *jack crows. x866 Montagu iPtV/, 
^m/xs.v. Wimbrel, The Wlnmbrel has. .in some pans., 
obtained the name of •J.ack Curlew, from a supposition 
that it is the male of that bird. 884 Coues A'r^ N, Amer. 
Birds 6^ Numenius hudsonicus (Of Hudson’s Bay), Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Jack Curlew. xSa? Lvtton Lucretia 3a 
A worthy object,. which might well detain you from roach 
and *Jack-fish, 1887 I. Cummins Hints Anglers, If. .Trout 
are well on the feed they will take the male or ‘•Jack* flies 
readily. 174a Fielding y. Audravs m. vi, Swearing it 
was the largest •jack-hare he ever saw. 1885 Swaisson 
Pros'. ^Names Birds 31 BritUh Long-tailed 'i'itmouse.. 
•Jack in a bottle. 16x6 Surfl. & Maukh. Country Farme 
7x2 Of Merlins there are both male and female, the 
male Is called •lack-merlin. 1843 Kiruy Sr. Entomof. 
(ed. 6) II. 80 The *Jack-spaniard may be called the wasp of 
the West Indies, it is twice as large as a British wasp. 
X855 Klvcslev Westw. Ho! II. ix. 253 Sitting on the sandy 
turf, defiant of galliwasps and jack-spaniards. 

38 . In popular names of plants. Sometimes with 
the sense ‘Dwarf, undersized’, as jack bush, Jack 
oak; Jack-at-the-hedge, local name in Ireland 
for Goose-grass or Clivers (Britten & Holland, 
Appendix); Jack-by-the-hedge (also \-of-the- 
hedge,-in'thc-hcdge),\hs&\\td^<s-^ts.x\vz, Sisymbrium 
Alliaria; also locally applied to Lychnis diurna, 
Tragopogon pratensis, and Linana minor (Br. Sc 
Holl.) ; Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, Ornithogilum 
umbellatum and Tragopogon pratensis (the latter 
also called simply Go-to-bed-at-noon) ; Jock-in- 
tbe-busb, local n.ime for Iledgc-garlic; Jack- 
iu-the-pulpit {C/.S.),a North American araceous 
plant, Arissema triphyllum, so called from the 
appearance of the upright spadbe partly surmounted 
by the inclosing spathe; Jack-jump-about, local 
name for Angelica sylvestris, rEgopoiliuni Podo 
graria, and Loins corniculatus (Br. & IIoll.) ; 
Jack oak, a North American species of oak 
(Qucrcus nigrcL); also called black jack; Jack of 
the buttery, an old name for Slonecrop, Scditm 
acre; also called Creeping Jack. See also Jack- 
in-the-box 8, JACK-JN-THE-Clt££.v 2. 

x8xa J. Cutlek Top. Deter, Ohio 96 The land in this 
dUianccis mostly clothed with *jackburiici and tall wood-w 
1536 'ruKSER Libtllus A ij a, AUtarUt, of the 

hedge. 1578 Lytl* Dodoens 639 In EngJishe Sauce aJone, 
and Iacke by the hedge. x866 Rocfjls Agric. 4- Prices 
I. XXV. 627 Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce .\Ior.c .. w:^ a 
favourite condiment. iZq^Sussex Clots., Jack-in-ihe- hedge, 
Lyc/uiis diuma. s 83 ^ .M. E. Wilrlvs hi Har/cFs .Vag. 
Oct. 788/2 It would have been like looking a •iack-in- 
Ihc-pulpit. XS94 Gidsos Ibid, Mar. 56J Our well-known 
jack-in-thc-pulpit, or Indian-turnip, with Hi purplc-itrcakcd 
canopy and sleek ‘preacher’ standing erect beneath It. 
xSax /. Fowler 7 r«/. <1893) 15 The timber in the botlo-mv 
..is a kind of •Jack oak and very low Cotton W<x.d. 1597 
Gerarde Herial ii. cxlv. (1633) 5*8 Slone crop, .. Wail 
pepper, ^untreypepper, ami *Jzckeof ckc L’utceiics. 
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Jackf Now arch. Forms: 4-6 iakke, 
iak, 4-7 iacke, 5-6 iake, 6 iakk, 6- jack. [a. F. 
jaqiUi in OF. aho jaqius (1375 in Hatz.-I>arm.), 
in li.giaccOj Ger./achcy Du.JahySw./acha jacket. 
Ultimate origin uncertain, but app. French: thought 
by some to be identical with the proper name 
Jacqttes, perh, as originally worn by the peasantry. 

In sense 1 possibly ultimately of the same ongin as Jack 
but not derived from that word in English, being of 
common European currency. Sense 2, and still more 3, are 
doubtfully placed here ; both may belong to Jack 
1 1 . a. A short and close-fitting upper garment 
of men and women ; a jacket. Obs. 

*375 cf Thos. de Heviatliolexn Pro}itp. Parv. 256 
Unum iakke de rubio worstede. c *375 in Rel. Ani. I. 
Wommcn..with her horn«..rydeUd gownes, and rokettis, 
colers, lacis, iackes, pattokis, with her longe crakowis. 

b. esp. A coat of fence, a kind of sleeveless tunic 
or jacket, formerly worn by foot-soldiers and others, 
usually of leather quilted, and in later times often 
plated with iron ; sometimes applied to a coat of 
mail. (See Meyrick in Archscol. XIX. 224.) arch. 

ci^Zo Sir Ferujjtb. 3689 por3-outys scheld S: is habreioun, 
Plates, & iakke & ioupoun, hora-out al it 3ot. iS*5, bo. 
Ber.s'ers Froiss. II. clxxxvii. 573 The kynge had on a iacke 
coucred with blacke veluet, whiche sore chafed hym. 1549 
Cffmpi. Scot. xix. 163 Quhar for i exort^ 30U that 3_e 
change ^our sperutual habitis..in steil iakkis and in cotis 
of mail3e, to defiend gour bodeis. 1562 Latte. Wills (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 1. 17S On jacke \vi‘h a brest of plate, .iijs. iiijd. 
*573 ’H'fi'i'A^.Ftncid x. (1584) P vj, Through hisgolden plated 
Iacke he thrust into the side. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 
1. 8 Like, .the yron plates of a iacke, one lying on an other. 
2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 6^9/1 The leather 
quilted jacke in iourneying and in camping, for that it is 
fittest to be under his shirte of mayle. 2622 Mabbe tr. 
Airman's Guzman d'Al/, I. 94 They had brought with 
them good lackes of hlale. x6^ Lend, Gaz. No. 3035/3 
Persons .. arm'd with Blunderbuss’.s, Pistols, Jackcaps, 
Leather Doublets and Jacks. z8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xx, 
Some had the black-jack, or doublet, covered with small 
plates of iron of a lozenge shape. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet gi The coats of livery, or ‘jacks’ as they were 
called, which the soldiers wore at Cregy. 

+ c, Phr. To he on (a person's) jack : to lay 
blows on him, to attack him j to be on his back, 
be down upon him. Ohs, 

2568 Jtacoh <5' £sat 4 v. vi, If I wrought one stroke to day, 
lay me on the iacke. x57<ihSo North Pluiarchy Themisto- 
cles 127 That they . . should sticke to it like men, and lay it 
on the Lacks of them. 2588 Disc, Pres, Est. France 18 So 
soone. .might ikc king of Nauar be sure that he would be 
vpon his iacke. z6oo Holiano Livy %ii. xxx. 269 They 
shall not>.stirre and put out their heads, but we will be 
streigbt upon their lacks (<75 tergd\. x53z J. Denison 
Heav, Banquet sax All the Mariners are vpon the Iacke 
of lonas. 

2 . A vessel for liquor (either for holding liquor, 
or for drinking from) ; orig. and usually of waxed 
leather coated outside with tar or pitch ( = Black 
Jack i) ; a (leathern) jug or tankard, arch. 

*A Iacke of leather to drmke in, because it somewhat 
resembles a iacke or coat of nxaile* (Minsheu Duclor 1617). 

1573 Tusser Hush, Ixxxv. (1878) 175 Treenc dishes be 
homely, and yet not to lack, where stone is no loster 
take tankard and lack. 25^ Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Ifanap oti tasse <1 hoire. a tankard, a Iacke. 
2598 Miicedorus in Hazl. Dodsley Vll. 218 To the buliery- 
halcb, to Thomas the butler for a jack of beer. 1633 Nc^v 
Ifampsh. Prov, Papers (1867) I. 80, x jack of leather to 
drink in. x68o Loud. Gaz. No. 15^7/4 Two Drinking Jacks 
of Leather, edged round with Silver, xy.. SongA'T'U/as 
merry in the ilall\ And they each took a smack At the 
coal-black-jack TUI the fire burnt in their brain. 2826 
Scott Woodst. lx, A large black leathern jack, which con-' 
tained two double flagons of ^strong ale. 2885 Standard 
25 Dec, 3/a Water -that I had in a tin jack. 

1 3 . Name for some joint of mutton. Obs. 

2466 Mann. A- Ifouseh. Exp, (Roxb.) 435 [Laid out] in a 
brest and a jakkc of molone, v. d, 

4 . Comb.ytsAjack'Vtaker'y jack-cap, a leathern cap 
to protect the head ; jack-coat, a jacket or j.ack. 

. *575 Estimate in St, Pap. Dom. Eliz. CVI. No. 63 Cult- 
ingc the cloth redic to be wrought by the Jackmakers, 
1682 Providence Ree. (X894) VI. 96 Also a sarge jack coat, 
and a sarijc palrc of breeches. 1604 Land. Gaz. No. 3014/4 
Armed with Blunderbuss’s, Pistols, ..Quartcrsiavcs, Jack- 
caps, with Dogs, Toylcs, and Nets. 2713 Ibid, No. 
50S6/3 A Jackcoat and old Leather Breeches. 2769 De Foe's 
Tour Gi. Brit. II. 158 (Fircmcnl to whom they give Jack 
Caps of Leather, able to keep them from Hurt, If Brick or 
Timber, or any Thing not of too great a Bulk, should fall 
U}>oti them. 

Jack (d^cck), (Origin somewhat obscure ; 
but most prob. a specific application of Jack 
(sense 33 b), said of and applied to things of smaller 
than the normal size; as if short for ‘jack-fiag*, 
i. c. small flag (so called in contradistinction to the 
ensign) : cf. the v.irious uses oi Jack for jack-bowl, 
jack-bricky jackjishy etc. ; also the nav.al use in 
jack a jack-eross-trees. 

^ Other conjectures have been oflcied, e.g. that the name 
is the F. yaeques, and that the jack was so called 

from King James 1, who introduced the original union flag ; 
or, that the word U ptoU. idcmtcal with Jack i 5 . 3 , the 
Iralhem >urcoat liaring been (it it suggested) .sometimes cm- 
Wa/onrd with the crott of St. George. But app. neither of 
thc'c conjectures coters the early use of the word-l 
A ship's flag of smaller size than the ensign, u>cd 
at sea as a signal, or as a maik of distinction ; s/cc, | 


the small flag which is flotvn from the jack-staff 
at the bow of a vessel (formerly at the sprit-sail 
topmast head), and by which the nationality of a 
ship is indicated, as in British jack, Ditich jack, 
Brench jack. 

In British use the Jack has been since the 17th c. (except 
under the Commonwealth) a small sized ‘ Union Flag * of the 
period (Union Jack), which has also been, since 1707, in- 
serted in the upper canton of the ensign ; hence, the name 
‘union jack’ is often improperly applied to the union 
flag itself, when this is not carried or used as a jack. Everj’ 
maritime nation has a jack of its own ; this is usually, either 
as in Great Britain, the German Empire, Sweden, and the 
United States, the same as the canton of the ensign, of, as 
in France and the Netherlands, identical with the ensign, 
only smaller. (Prof. J. K. Laughton.) 

1633 Sailing Instruct. (MS. Sloane 2682, If, 51), You are 
alsoe for this present service to keepe in yo*" Jack at yo>^ 
Boultspriit end and yef pendant and Ordinance. 2653 
Sail. Instr. (MS. Sloane 3282, If. 75 b). If y« cheife of y* 
squadron come by y* Lee and make a waft wit* his Jack that 
then every shipp of his squadron beare und' his steme and 
speake w*** him. . 2654 Sail. Instr. in G. Penn Mem. Sir W. 
Penn (1833) II. 59. 2665 Ibid. 599. 2667 Pepys Diary 

22 June, That the Dutch did take her (the Royal Charles\ 
with a boat of nine men. .and presently a man went up and 
struck her flag and jacke. 1^3 Lond. Gaz. No. 758/4 A 
Ship carrying the Hambrough Coloure, who upon our Com- 
manding him on Board with a Gun, immediately put up a 
Holland Ensign, anda Flushing Jack. 2^3 Sir L. Jenkins 
Let. to Earl 0/ Arlington in Wjmne Lije J. 91 All vessels 
whatsoever being in the King’s service and^ wearing his 
colours, flag or Jack may have the same right done to 
them. 1678 hlARVELL Grosvth Popery \lk%. 2875 IV. 275 
A sorry yacht, but bearing the English jack, in August 1671. 
2633 Sir j. Knatchbull Diary in N. ^ Q. 3Td Ser. VI. 2/2 
He knew her to be a Custome-house boat by her Jack or 
pendant. 2694 LinrRELL Brief Rel. (185^) III. 343 This 
day was published their majesties proclamation . .prohibiting 
other than thektngs ships to wear their majesties Jack, called 
the Union Jack. 2702 Royal Proclam. 18 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3871/2 All such Ships as liave Commissions of Letters 
of Alart or Reprisals, shall, besides the Colours which may 
be worn by Merchants Ships, we.ir a Red Jack, with the 
Union Jack, described in a Canton of the upper Corner 
thereof next the Stafl*. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4298/2 He 
entered into the Bay under French Jack and Pendent. 2712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 119 The Signal is to shew a white 
Jack at the Alain Top-mast Head. 2769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1776), Jack, a sort of flag colour or colours dis- 
played from a mast erected on the outer end of a ship’s 
bowsprit. In the British navy the jack is. .a small union flag 
..but in merchant-ships this union Is bordered with a red 
field. 2789 G. KEATE/V/<«<^/f/.255Atday.!ight, an English 
jack was hoisted at the masthead. 2794 Nelson 30 July in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 463, 1 had established a signal with 
L’Amiable, a Dutch Jack inverted, when I wanted a boat. 
x8os Log ‘ Polyphemus * 21 Oct. Ibid. (1846) VII. 256 ruotCy 
A Spanish two-decker.. hauled in her colours .. and waved 
an English Jack from her traffle. 2855 M. Bridges Pop. 
Mod. Hist. 323 The British Jack obtained a complete 
triumph. 28^ Cent Diet. s.v.,^In the United States naval 
service the jack Is a blue^ flag with a white five-pointed star 
for each State In the Union. It is hoisted on a jack-staff at 
the bowsprit-cap when In port, and is also used as a signal 
for a pilot when shown at the fore. 2894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 89 The ‘Jack’ and the ensign still continue to 
be carried on staves at the extremities of the ve.ssel. 

Jack, sb.^ Also 7 giack(e, jawk, 9 jak. [ad. 
V^.jaca (in Garcia DeOrta, 1563), ai Malayalam 
chakka. The earliest European representation of the 
word is chaqui in Friar Jordanus c 1 328 (Hakl. Soc. 
1863,13) : seeYule,] 'HheimMoitiUcei^Arlocaspus 
iutegrifolid) of the East Indies, resembling the 
bread-fruit, but larger and of coarser quality. Also 
the tree itself. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgritnage (1614) 505 lacas are bigger . . 
and gtow out of the bodie of the tree ; they are of so many 
pleasant tastes, but bard to-digest. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
183 The Jacks or Giadu dcscr\c description, .the 
Jacke is for bignesse comparable toa Fumpion. 2698 Fryer 
Ace. E. India t^P. 67 This side is all covered with Trees of 
Cocoes, J awks, and Mangoes. 2779 Forrest Voy. N, Guinea 
320 Banka. .abounds in coco nuts, limes, nankas or jacks, 
fish, turtle^ and ratans. 2859 Tennent C o'/ivx 11 . vii. L xrz 
The jak with broad gl<^y leaves and enormous yellow fruit. 
2878 P. S. Robinson Itul. Carden (cd. a) 40 The monstrous 
jack that in its eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells. ^ , 

b. Comb., as jack-fruit, it imber, -tree, -wood. 

2604 T. R. v\ Phil. Trans. XVIII. 280 A sort of large 
Club-Moss putting forth of the Jack-Trees and Mango’s. 
2789 Saunders Ibtd. LXX IX. 79 Jack and saul timber, arc 
frequently to be met with in the forests and jungles. 2820 
Maria Grauam *jml. xot (Y.) The jack-wood .. at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of the colour of 
mahogany. 2830 M. Scott Cruise Midge (28^9) 496 The 
cook having chosen to roast a jack fruit on a spit. 
tJack, Obs. Colloq. abbrev, of Jacobite. 
2695 B. Blaire in Sir R. Blackmore Hist, Cons/lr, (1723) 
i8oAlcnof the greatest Acquaintance and Influence amongst 
ihej.acks. ?rtX70oD’URFEV/'/7/x(27i9)I.355The Jacksare 
fierce, and Wiinaiuites are flesh'd. i9od Airs. Ckntlivre 
Busie Body t. i, Wc arc all thought to be Foliticiaus, or Whigs, 
or Jacks, or High-FJycrs, or Low-Flyws, or Levellers. 2732 
Centt. Mag. II,77oAJack t'other Day in a CofTce-House 
praiing, For Freedom as strongly as DV\nvcrs, debating. 
Jack, j/a® ^ Obs. Abbreviation of Jacobin 
( v.oriciy of pi^^con). Also fack pigeon, 

1742 CouTpt. Fata. Piece m. 522 The Tame or House 
Pidgcotis are called Barbels, Jacks, Crappers. .. Tlie small 
Jack Pidgeon is a good Breeder. sQtz J. Sott DekkeFs 
Gulls l/cmbk, 76Thc jacoblnc, or jack vulgarly called. 
Jack, sb.l Short for Jack-boot. Ankle jack: 
see zVnkle 3. coUoq. 


x8ox C. K. Sharpe Corr. xi Apr. (xSSS) I. 208 His lord- 
ship .. wears .. boots nearly approaching to jacks, 1860 
Daily Nesus 23 July, Ashort jacket and voluminous koickw- 
bockers. . with purple worsted stockings, low-up ankle jackk 
and a wide-awake hat. ^ 

Jack, Colloq. abbrev. of Jaaiucmimt, 
name of a variety of tea-rose. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. s^i/i The bo.\- contained a., 
nosegay, With a * Jack ’ rose in the centre. 

Jack, sb.^ Colloq. abbrev. of Jackai. 

_ iSjs Daily Nrais ee Jan. 5/4 The pack soon started a fine 
jackal, who led the hunt oyer the big paddy bunds and cactus 
fences. .. The jack was killed, and the Master presented the 
brush to Lady Harris. 

Jack, rf.W, var. of Jakes. 

Jack (d^cek), w.l [In senses I, 2, from different 
senses of Jack j/'.i Sense 3 may be merely onoma- 
topoeic : cf. Chuck 

1 . irans. To jack up : To hoist with a jack (see 
Jack ri.i lo). 

x88s Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 6/1 To ‘jack-up’ a seven-ton 
engine and replace it on the rails. 

2. intr. To hunt or fish at night with a jack (see 
Jack 26). U.S. 

1882 HarpePs Mag. Oct. 692/2 Gad went out ‘jacking’ with 
him, and jumped right over the bow of the boat to catch a 
deer. 2893 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 6r Few have ever tried 
jacking for pickerel in the spring, by ifie light of a cedar 
wood or a kerosene blaze. 

3 . dial, or colloq. To jack up ; a. irans. (a) To 
do for, ruin, [b) To throw up, give up, abandon. 
(Cf. Chuck 2 b.) Also simply to jack (rare). 

1873 Slang Did,, *Jackcd.up, ruined, done for. 18^ 
Daily Tel. 9 Oct., The Liberal canvassers .. became dis- 
satisfied and threatened to ‘Jack up’ their books. x83x hi. 
Reynolds Engine-Driving Life 66 To burn a fire-box, 
burns your name into the locomotive superintendant's 
black-book, and there j'ou are jacked up for ever. 1897 
Contemp.Rev. Dec. 795 About 16 per cent ‘jack it up’ and 
go back to the slough and mire. 

b. absol. or To give up suddenly or 

promptly. 

Slang Diet s.v. yacked up, To Jack-up Is to leave 
off doing anything suddenly. 28^5 Parish Sussex Gloss., 
Jack-up, to give mi anything in a bad temper. 2882 
Lcicestcrsh, Gloss., Jack-up .. also, to become bankrupt or 
insolvent. 2889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1S90) 
*35 lb) took a deal of punishment before be j.acked up. 2898 
Rom. Canvass Town 253 As a man, a gentleman, and a 
squatter, I ‘jacked up’ at the cookery. 

Jack, vj To take off the ‘jacket* of a seal. 
a X795 G. Low Fauna Oread, (2813) 17 One parly, armed 
with clubs, fall to knocking them on the head, and another 
set to jacking, t. e. cutting off tlie skin, together with the 
blubber on it. 

Jack-a-dandy (d^ce^kadK'ndi). Also 7 lack 
O’Dandy. [See Jack sbj 35, and cf. Dandy 
A little pert or conceited fellow; a contemptuous 
name for a bean, fop, dandy. 

163* Brome North. Lasse iii. 11, He throw him into the 
Dock rather then he shall succeed lack O'Dandy. X664 
Etheredcb Com, Revenge 11. lii, Le.ave her, shes only 
worth the Care Of some spruce Jack-a-dandy. 2754 
Richardson Graudison (2781) I v. xxix. sog Notwithstanding 
all the Jack-a-dandies that have been fluttering a\»ut you. 
2869 Spurgeon J. Ploughni. Talk 13 I’d sooner by half bend 
my back double with hard’work than be a jack-a-danJy. 

aitrib. n 2792 Grose OU^ (2796) 98 Etc in this jack-a- 
dandy plight, I boosted an exclusive right. 284a S. Lovkr 
Handy Andy xix. 172 Tom did not understand French, but 
..despised it as a jack-a*dandy acquiremcnL 
Hence Jaok-a-da'ndylsm [see -ismJ. 

2843 S. Lover Handy Andy iv. 41 They call in Jack 
Growling, who scorns Jack-a-dandyism,and he gels a solitary 
guinea. 

Jackal (d^ce’kpl). Forms; 7 jaccal(l, j«icol, 
jokhal, jackalle, chacall, (Jagalo, jacol, joe- 
caul), 7-8 jack-call, 7-9 jackall, cliacal, (8 
3liackal(l, siocallo, 9 ahakol), 7- jackal. [Cor- 
ruption of Turkish Jl 5 ^ chakdl, ad. Pers. 
shagdl or Jlii* shaghat, cognate w. Skt. s^rglda, 
frgdla jackal. Through Turkish also, F. chacal 
(formcily also in Eng.), whence Pg. chacal, It. 
sciacal, Ger. (Da.,Sw.) TheDu. jakhalswtii 

prob. from Eng. : cf. quot. 1 694. The English word 
was formerly (as still in some dialects) stressed on 
the second syllabic ; the current form, and the obso- 
lete Jack-call, show association with the proper 
name Jack, .and names of animals containing it-] 

1 . An animal of the dog kind, about the size 
of a fox ; one of various species of Cattis, .as 0 . 
aureus or C. astthus, inhabiting Asia and Africa, 
hunting in packs by night with wailing cries, and 
feeding on dead c.arcascs and small animals; for- 
merly supposed to go before the lion and hunt u[> 
his prey for him, hcncc termed ‘the lion’s provider . 

Described by Topscll, 2607, p. 439 as ‘the second kind of 
hy3:na’. , , , e \ 

2603 \V. BiDDULrit Let. in Purchax Pilgrims vHi. ix. (iWH 
1337 About Scauderonc there arc many ra venom bexiU 
about the bignesse of a Foxc, commonly called lucre 

Jackallcs. 2625 G. Sandvs T/w. in- ^05 laccalU-.doJu^ 

I m the obscure vaullt. 2617 Mokyscln //A r. I. 247 

bca«-l liiilc bigger then a Foxc . . vulgarly called Jagaie, 
uved to..)CTaich the bodies of the dead out of tlieir i;r*i«^ 

I 1659 D. Fj:u- ImPr. Sea 255 'llic Li^on .. will not seek iu‘ 

I prey iumiclf, but sends hb Caterer, or Jack-call to run about 
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to Seek it. i667DRyDEN^««. Mirab. Ixxxii, Close by, their 
Fire-ships, like Jackals, appear, Who on their Lions for the 
prey attend. 1672 W. de BRtTxrNE Dutch Usurp. 33 'ITiey 
must not be like the Joe-caul, which provides food for the 
Lyon. 1682 Wheler yourn. Greece ni. 264 An Habitation 
only for Wolves, Foxes, and Chacals. 1694 'J*. R. in Phil. 
Trans. XVIII. 276 Those Asiatick Foxes, vulgarly named 
by Travellers, Jakhals, or Jacals. 1702 W. J. Bmy/t's Voy, 
Levant x. 39 A great many Siacalles, or Wild Dogs. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. in. xxvi. 112 The shackalls in the 
woods bark’d and nowl'd. 18x8 Jas. MielA’/yV. Indian, vi. 
L 266 He who has been bitten by a dog, a shakal, or an ass, 
183% Morn in Blach^u. Mag’. XXIX. 914 From burial fields 
the midnight chacal cried, i860 Gossr Rom. Nat. Hist. 237 
The shriek of the jackal bursting on the ear in the silence 
of night. 1885 Bible (R. V.) yobxxx. 29, 1 am a brother to 
jackals [x6ii dragons], and a companion to ostriches. 

2 . Jig. A person who acts like a jackal, esp. one 
who does subordinate preparatory work or drudgery 
for another, or ministers to his requirements. 

a i688 G. Stradling Serm. <5- Disc. (1692) 384 Those lesser 
ones.. are but so many Jack-calls to fetch him in store of 
prey. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 71 i* 7 A lion, or a 
master-spy, hath several jack-calls under him, who are his 
retailers m intelligence. 1739 Cibber Apol, (1756) II. 146 
{Dial, old plays') Alexander Goffe, the woman-actor at 
Blackfriers . .used to be the jackall, and give notice of time 
and place. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shahs, Char, xviii. 460 
[Richard’s] cruelty and ingratitude towards his jackal, 
Buckingham, who wrought hard to help him to his bad 
eminence. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.f as jackal cry^ skin ; jackal- 
headed -huntings jackal buzzard, an African 
species of buzzard {Bteteo jackal). 

i68o Morden Geog. Reel., Lesser Tartary (1685) 77 The 
Commodities . . are Slaves . . Chacal-Skins. 1823 Byron yuan 
IX, xxvi. Nor give my voice to slavery’s jackall cry, 1836 
Sr AiiLZV Sinai ti- Pal. Introd. (1858)43 Endless processions 
of jackal-headed gods. 1900 li^estm. Gas. 19 Apr. 4/3 His 
chapters, .on jackal-hunting are excellent. 
Jack-a-lantern : see JacK“ 0 *-laktern. 
Jackaleg: see Jockteleg. 

Ja’Ck-a-le*llti a7r/i. AIso-o*-Ijent, -of Lent. 
[See Aprep."} 

1 . A figure of a man, set up to be pelted : an 
ancient form of the sport of * Aunt Sally , practised 
during Lent. Hence ^g. <*1 butt for every one to 
throw at. arch. 

1508 Shaks. Merry iK v. v. 134 See now how wit may be 
made a lacke-a-Lent when ’tis vpon ill imployment. 1604 
W. Terilo Fr. Bacon's Proph. 162 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 
274£verupon Easter day, All Jack a Lents were cast away. 
1033 B, JoNSON Tale Tub iv. iii, Thou . . Travell’dst to 
Hampstead Heath on Ash We'nesday. Wliere thou dist 
stand six weeks the Jack of Lent For boys to hurl, three 
throws a penny, at thee. 2682 Shadwell Medal 295 Those 
Factious Few.. Set up a Jack of Lent, and throw at it. 
28x3-49 Brandts Pop, Antiq. I. loi. XW3 Chambers' Bk. 
of Days I. 240/2. 

2 . transf, A puppet; an insignificant or con- 
temptible person, arch, 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. iii. ill. 27 You lltle lack-a-Lent, 
haue you bin true to vs? 1654 G, Goddard in Introd. 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 83 'To make the Parliament a mere 
Jack-a-Lent, and as insignificant a nothing as the single 
person. 170a Vanbrugh False Friend ni. il, What en- 
couragement have I given you, Jack-a*Lenf, to attack me 
with your tenders? 2884 T. Hardy Wessex T., Interlopers 
at the Knap (1889) 190 Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few 
senses on such a dark night, or can’t he ? . 

fS. A Lenten dish; a Lenten faster; Lent per- 
sonified. Obs. 

2643 Char. Oxf. Incendiary ITarl. Misc. (2745) V. 471/2 
A Jack-a-Lent, made of a red Herring and a Leek. 2655 
Moufet & Bennet Improv. (1746) 261 Sprats need 

no description, being one of Jackalent’s principal Pages. 

•1*4. = Jack-o’-Lanteun 2 . Obs. 

Cfjiq Lett. fr. Mist's yrnl. (1722) I. 99 The [Aurora 
Borealis] is ."is frequent in the Northern Countries .ns a Jack 
of Lent is here. 

Jackanapes (d,:5ce*kan^'ps). Forms : a. 5 lac 
JVapss (Hape), lack (lake) IVapys, 5-6 lack 
napis,6 lacke Hapas (napes), lack-, iackenapes. 

6 lack(0 a napes, (lack of Napes), 7-8 
Jaok-a-napss ; 7 Jack-a-nape. 7. 6-7 Iaok(©) 
an apes (Apes), lack(0)-an-apes (-Apes), (7 
Jack and Apes ) ; 7 Jack an Ape, Jook-an- 
■^P 0 > 9 jaok-an*ap0, jackanape. S. 6-7 Iack(e)j' 
anapes, 7 jacanapes, jackanapsj jackinapse, 7- 
jackanapes; 7 Jackanape. /’Z. -apes, -apeses, 
(t*aps's). [Precise origin uncertain. 

So far as yet found, the word appears first as an oppro- 
brious nickname of William de la Foie, Duke of Suffolk 
(murdered 1450), whose badge was a clog and chain, such 
as was attached to a tame ape. Hence, in a poem of 2449 
(see 2 a), in which other noblemen are denominated by their 
badges or heraldic emblems, as the Swan, fiery Cresset, 
Portcullis, Wheat-ear, etc., Suffolk is styled ‘ the Ape- 
cIogge*,and in somewhat later satirical invectives is referred 
to as an ape, and entitled yack Napes ; this being inferenti- 
ally already a 7«.wi-proper name for a lame ane, as it is 
seen to be in 2522. (The converse hj'pothesis, that Suffolk 
for some other reason called ‘Jack N.ipes*, and that 
this nick-name was transferred from him to the ape, does 
uot, on a reriew of the facts, seem probable.) But of yack 
Nape oe Napes, xndxxs relation to an ape ox apes^no certain 
explanation can be offered; it was pezhap.s in its origin, 
merely a playful or whimsical name for a tame ape, and ^he 
«• might ari>e as in nunckU and neye {birds-nie, pi^-ney), 
pras in the by-names Ned, Noll, Nell, and the -r might be 
in uaitation of the -r of surnames such as yakkes, Hobbes, 


Symmes, etc., already in use, so that *Jack Napes’ parodied 
a human name and surname. If this was the standing of the 
name, it is easy to understand that it might never attain to 
literary use, till it became the nick-name of Suffolk, Be this 
as it may, the fact remiuns that yack Napes is the earliest 
form, of which yack^a-Napes, faHe of Napes i)iiop\es), yack, 
an-ape, yack-and-a/es, arc later perversions, app. attempts 
of * popular etymology* to make the expression more intelli- 
gible. In accordance with this view, the original sense Is 
here taken as ‘ape’, of which the use in 2a is treated as a 
derived application, though it is in point of date the earliest 
use that has come dow'ii to us, and may possibly, with 
further evidence, have to stand first.] 

1 . Name for a tame ape or monkey. 

f a, as the tjuasi-proptr name of an ape. Obs, 

2522 Skelton Why not to Court 651 He grynnes and he 
gapis As it were lack napis. 1528 Tindale Obed. Ckr. Man 
69 Noddinge, beckinge, and mowinge, as it were lacke a 
napes. 2532 — Exp. 1 yohn (2537) 23 He delyted in them, 
asweiny«gesturesofIackenapes. 2546 Bale iiwg’. Votaries 
1. (2560) 4b,Theymockeand mow at them like lack a napes. 
2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 54 Women that haue as 
much knowledg in phisick or surgery as hath lackeanapes. 
2592 Warner Alb. xxxvii. (1612) 2S4 lacke Napes, 

forsooth, did chafe because 1 [the Owle] eate my slaue the 
Bat. 16x3 W. Browne Sheph, Pipe Wks. 1869 1 1. 202 Some 
like him to a trimmed Asse And some to lacke-an-Apes. 
2674 Camden's Rem. (2870) Proverbs 321 Can Jack an Ape 
be merry when his clog is at his heel ? 

b. as common noun : An ape, a monkey, arch, 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2124 To mockynge, to mowynge, 
lyke a iackenapes. 1577 Breton Flourish on Fancie in 
Park Heliconia I. 22 A sight of asses then There stoode in 
battell ray, With iackeanapeses on their backes. 2589 
Marprel, EpU. B b. The Reader cannot chuse but haue as 
great delight therein, as a lacke an Apes hath in a Whip. 
1636 Featly Cltivis Myst. xxxviii. 575 A Jack an Ape, a cat, 
or some such contemptible creature. 1660 Hickeringill 
yamaica (1661) 81 Like fawning Curre, or mopping Jack- 
an-Ape. 2698 Fryer Acc. E, India P.q Some brought 
Jackanaps’s, such green Ones as are commonly seen in 
England to be sold. 1740 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I, Ixiv. 1 
180 Dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him > 
money to play the fool with. [arch. 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth xii, Had I but a rebeck ora guitar at my lock, and 
a jackanapes on my shoulder. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xvii. (t888) 163, 1 could see him climbing like a jackanapes.] 

2 . Applied to a person compared to an ape. 

a. as //irarf-proper name, applied to the Duke 
of Suffolk (whose badge was an ape's clog and 
chain). Ohs. 

[c 2449 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 222 The Rote is ded, the 
Swanne b goone. The firy Cressett hath lost his lygbt ; . . 
The White Lloun is leyde to slepe Thorouj the envy of the 
Ape clogge (glass. Southfolk).) 2450 Ibid. 224 (Arrest Dk. 
Suffolk), J ack Napys, with his clogge Hath liede Talbot oure 
gentllle dogge. Wherfore Beamown^ that gentillc rache. 
Hath brought Jack Napis in an evUle cache. . . [God] save 
the kynge and God forbede That he suche apes any mo fede. 
Ibid. 232 (Death Dk. Suffolk), Jac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With hts cioge and his cheyn, to seke 
more tresour. . . For Jac Napes {also For Jac Nape] soule 
Placebo and Dtrige. 

f b. as v^/<7//-pfoper name of a man nsing the 
tricks, or displaying the qualities, of an ape, Ohs. 

2534 Lett. ^ Pap. Hen, Vlli (Rolls) VII. 30 As he pla^*ed 
at cards with me. .[bejsaid I played Jackc Napes with him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter.Bk, (Camden) 120, 1, quoih lack 
a napes, by these ten bones, Nothinge happen.^ amiss to a 
praeparid minde. 2575-^ Be. Barnes Xr/. In Ecel. Proe.Bp. 

(Surtees) Pref. 10 Churlbh people, .who shew but, as 
the proverb is, Tack of Napes charity in their hearts. 1600 
O. E. Rept. Libel i. vii. 159 It was nothing else, but a loflie 
tricke of lacke an apes. 

C. as common noun : One who is like an ape in 
tricks, airs, or behaviour; a ridiculous upstart; 
a pert, impertinent fellow, who assumes ridiculous 
airs ; a coxcomb. (The current use.) Also, play- 
fully, A pert forward child, a ‘monkey’. 

^*535 HARrSFiELD Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 291 This 
the Divell’s Jackanapes made pastime to Lucifer. 259* 
Gree.se l/pst. Courtier Hj b, A iollie light limberd lacke 
a Napes, in a suteofwatchetTaffata. 2601 Shaks./! //* s W ell 
III. v. 88 Hel. Which is he? Dio. That lacke an-ape.s with 
scarfes. x6xo Histrio^m. vi. 56 Now stands at every door a 
lack and Apes, And lels me *tis too late, his Lord hath 
din'd, a x6^ Selden Table.T. (Arb.) g6 They lell him he’s 
a Jfackanapes, a Rogue and a Rascal. 2709 Tatter No. 86 
? 3 Upon which the perl Jackanapes Nick. Doubt tipp'd 
me the Wink, 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. 349* I always 
put these pert jackanapeses out of countenance. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iv, She hath favoured, doth favour, and will favour, 
this jackanapes. 2850 Kingsley^//. iv, A whiskered 

Jackanapes, like that officer, .set to command grey-headed 
men before he can command his own temper, 
f 3 . Applied contemptuously to a crucifix. Obs. 

2562 BuLLiNCiiAii Let. in Foxc A. k M. (2583) *933* I 
will rather have these knees pared of, then I will kneelc to 
yonder lacknapcs. 

4 . Mining. ‘ The small guide pulleys of a whim* 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 1S83), 

f 6. Jackanapes on horseback’, name for a pro- 
liferous variety of marigold, daisy, etc. in which 
additional flower-heads spring from the principal 
one; also for a monstrous variety of cowslip or 
oxlip in which the calydne segments are converted 
into Je-aves. Obs. 

J597 Gerarde Herbal iL ccxliii. § 7. 602 Calendula maior 
prvlif era.. This fruilfull or much bearing Marigolde, is., 
called of the vulgar sort of women lacke an apes a horse 
backe. Ibid. cclx. 5 ^35 Oxelip.. whose tlowers arc 

curled and wrinckled after a most strange maner, which our 
women haue named, Jackc an apes on horsebddee. 2629 
Parki.vson Paradisiw 12 Double daisies.. both white and 
red, Iwih blush and speckled or party-coloured, besides that * 


which IS called lacke-an .Apes on Horsebackc. 2688 R. 
Holme 70/2TI1C Jack-an-Apeson Horse-bcck, 

or the faniasticfc Cowslip, hath the flower all green and 
jagged, like to a Juli flower. 

6 . ait rib. 

2598 Shaks. Merry IV. t. iv. 113 You. lack 'Nape : giue-'a 
this Letter to Sir Hugh, by gar it is a shallcngc..! will 
teach a scuruy lack-a-nape Priest to meddle, or make. 
2622 Massinger & Dekker Vtrg. Mart. it. i, All my fear 
is of that^ pink-an-eyc jack-an-apes^ boy, her page. 1660 
Pepys Diary 5 July, This morning my brother Tom 
brought me my jackanapes coat with silver buttons. 1813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1832) 1. iii. 44 The squire., 
declared that he would not be brow-beat byany..jack.Tnapcs 
colonel. x88i Besant & Rice Chapl. oj Fleet ii. xvji, Any 
jackanapes lawyer. .might think it fine thus to insult. .a 
harmless nobleman. 

Hence (jionce.wds^ Ja'ckana^pery, action charac- 
teristic of a jackanapes; Ja'okana^plsli, Jockan- 
a'psian adjs., having the character of a jackanapes. 

2^ Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 44S That monument of con- 
genial jackanapery* reared. .in caricature of an EUrabethan 
mansion. 1880 *Vern. Lee’ Beicaro vi. 151 Calling in 
Offenbach or Lecocq to rewrite that airin true jackanapsian 
style. 1884 y. Bull’s Nei^hb. vii. 50 Go into a bure.xu de 
paste, and see how you will be insulted by the jackanapish 
officialism there. 

Jackaroo (d.^^rokar/?*), sb. Ateslraltan colloq. 
Also jackeroo. [A derivative of Jack sb.^, app. 
with the ending of kangarvo.] A man newly ani ved 
from England to gain experience in the bush (see 
quot. 1885) » inexperienced young colonist. 

2880 W. Senior Travel d* Trout 29 (Morris) Jackaroos— 
the name given to young gentlemen newly arrived from 
home to gather colonial experiences, x83o A. C Grant 
Bush Life in Queensland (i88i) I. 53 The young Jackaroo 
woke early next morning. iMs H. Finch-Hatton eXd- 
Vance Australia 85 (Morris) Before starting on their own 
account to work a station, they go into the bush to gain 
colonial experience, during which process they arc known 
in the colony as ‘jackaroos’. 1890 Boldrewood Squatters 
Dream vii, 72 If these here fences is to be run up all along 
the river, any Jackaroo can go stock-keeping. 

Hence Jackaroo* v. intr.^ to lead the life of a 
jackaroo ; to gain experience of bush-farraing. 

iSBq DAYXK In Name of Tsar 13^ Ah, wouldn’t I break 
you jn, if I had j’ou jackerooing at Bundoolumoonoung 
for six months. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 
91 Perhaps the young one’s going jackerooing at Jedwood. 
ia9o_*TASMA* In her Earliest Youth 132 (hlorris) There’s 
nothing for them to do but to go and jackaroo up in 
Queensland. 

Jackass (dsce-kires), sb, [f. Jack 37 k Ass. J 

1 . A male ass, a he-ass. 

2727 Arduthnot Coins 128 Pliny relates from Varro that 
a Jack-ass for a Stallion was bought for 3,229/. 3s. ^d. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) II. 385, I have seen a j.Tck-as5,. 
from that country, above fifteen hands high. 2^3 A. Young 
in A. HuntePs Georg. Ess. HI. 207 The Eari of Egremonf, 
early in 1800 established a team of six Jack-asses for carting. 
28x5 Scott Cuy M. viii, She often contrived to . . give him 
a ride upon her iack.ass. 1890 Morlev in JVesim. Gas. 

26 May o/t The old Greeks, when disputing and debating 
about idle contentions, had an expression that they were 
contending for the shadow of a jackass. 

2 . Applied opprobriously to a stupid or foolish 
person, a dolt, a blockhead; =Ass 2. 

1823 Scott Peveril vii, 1,. began. .to think I had borne 
myself something like a jackass In the matter. 2870 Dickens 
E. Drood'w, The purest Jackass in Cloistcrham. 

3 . Laughing Jackass (also in mod. use simply 
jackass ) : the Giant Kingfisher of Australia (Z?artf/<7 
gigas), so called from its loud discordant cry. 

The name is also given to a kind of owl [Scelrg/aux 
albifacies) in New Zealand, and yackass or Dertveni ^ack. 
ass to a shrike (Cracticus einereus) in Tasmania. 

1798 D. Collins^ A’. S. Wales 615 (Morris) Bird named 
by us the Laughing Jackass. 1833 Sturt .S'. Australia 
11. iv. ICO He returned with, .a lau^iiag jackass, .a species 
of king’s-fishcr, a singular bird, found in every part of 
Australia. 1847 Lbichimrot yrnl. x. 326 The kiughing 
Jackass cerzjna, Gould) of this part of the countr>'. 

IS of a different species from that of the e.xstern coast. 2848 
H. W. Havcarth Bush Life Australia xii. 230 The silence 
..was broken in a startling manner by the loud note, ha ! 
ha I ha I of the ‘laughing jackass*. 1859 H. Kingsley 
G, Hamlyn xviii, 24S Below us, in the \'allcy, a mob of 
jackasses were shouting and lauching uproariously. 1E80 
Mrs. Meredith Tasman. Friends 4- Foes 210 (Morris) Wc, 
loo, have a ‘jackass’, a smaller bird, and not in anyway 
remarkable, except for its merry gabbling^ sort of song. 
2882 T. H. PotTS Out in the Ojen 122 (ibid.) Athene 
Albifacies, wekau of the Maoris, is known by some up- 
country settlers as the big owl or laughing jackass. 

4 . Nant. a. A kind of heavy rough boat used in 
Newfoundland. (Smyth Sailors IVord-bk. 18(17.) 
b. =JIaw 5 e-bagi see Hawse 5. {U.Sl) 

5 . attrib., (in sense 2) as jackass author, etc. ; 
Comb., as jackass-driver, -headed adj. ; jackass- 
brig, 'a brig with square topsail and topgallant- 
sail instead of a gaff-topsail * {Cent. Diet I) ; jack- 
ass copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar : see quols. ; 
jockass'deer, an African antelope, the singsing ; 
jackoss-flsh, a fish of the Australian seas {Chilo- 
dacij'/ies macroplents), highly esteem ctl as food; 
jackass frigate (sec quot. and cf. donkey jrigale : 
Fbigate sb. a b, quot. 1S67) Jackass penguin, a 
common spedes of penguin {Spheniscus detnersus), 
so called from its cry ; ja-ckoss pick (see quot.) ; 
jackass rabbit jACK-nAUBir; jackxiss-rigged a., 

? rigged like a jackass-brig. 
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iC3.j J. Fitzpatrick To an Old Printer^ And rMny a 
■•jackass author has his wit Saved from damnation’s litera^ 
pit. iCSo Reade Cloister ff H. Iv. (1E96) 157 A dog as big 
as a ‘jackass colt. 1872 R, F. Burton Zanzibar I. 357 
ITiese places supply only the raw or unripe Copal, locally 
called Qiakazi, and by us corrupted to 'Jackass. 1887 Scu 
A mer, 28 ilay ^0/2 The raw, or true, copal is called chackaze, 
corrupted by the Zanzibar merchant to jackass copaL 1829 
Gen. P. Tiioupsos Exerc* (1842) I. 143 Your poor in- 
dustrious 'jackasA-drivcr, 18^ Morris Austral English^ 
.Marzvongt the New South Wales name for the fish Chilo' 
diictylus Viocro^terus \ also called the Carp and 'Jackass- 
fUh. 1833 Marryat a Simjile xiii, * What do you mean 
by a 'jackass frigate'? inquired I. *1 mean one of your 
iweiity.eight gun ships, so called, because there is as much 
difference ^tween them and a real frigate, like the one we 
arc sailing in, as there is between a donkey and a race- 
horse. 1851 Poy. to Mauritius i. 10 The skipper looks 
anxiously toward the man of war, a jackass frigate, lying 
lowcrdown the harbour. 1883 ^UiCKSnoJu/onBeilsxu, To be 
jumped upon by a •jackass-neaded old idiot like that. 1863 
G. Kearney Links in Chain tx. 195 The famous 'Jackass 
Penguin. 1883 Reader 29 Apr. 486^2 Commonly called the 
* Jackass Penguin', from its habit, while on shore, of 
throwing its head ^ckwards, and making a loud strange 
noise like the braying of that animd. 1874 J. H. Collins 
Sletal Mining 60 When the pick is much used as a lever, 
the head is frequently formed.. with a projecting wing to 
a^ord increased support to the helve. This is called a 
•jackass pick. 1851 Audubon Vivip. Quadr. N» A. II. 97 
All ideas of blue mountains, vast rolling prairies, etc., were 
cut short by a 'jackass-rabbit bounding from under our 
horses’ feet. 1883 Leisure Hour Jackass rabbits fthe 
Californian bare), and numbers oC. grey. .land squirrels.. 
5>carfipwtd..ovtT the hats, iftio S/orlwig ilfng. XXX.VI. 
i63 To have *jack-ass racing upon particular days. 1883 
Ek F. Knight Cruise *Ea/eoii^ (1887) 32 October 19th.. 
passed a 'jackass-rigged craft. 

Hence Ja*oIcass v, inU\^ to ride a Jackass ; 
Jacka*osery, the character of a jackass (see a), 
gross folly or stupidity; (with j 5 /.) something 
characteristic of a jackass, a piece of folly ; Jack- 
assifica'tion, the action of making a jackass of, 
stultification ; Jaxkasslsm » jackassety \ Jack- 
assness, the quality of being a jackass, gross 
foolishness. (All more or less notice-wds^ 

1893 Leland Mem. I. 228 Driving in a Russian telega, or 
•jackassing in Egypt.^ 1833 Frasers Mag. VII. 618 The 
genius of 'jackassery is not alw'ays to rule us. 18^ Mrs. 
Randolph New EveXl.xWu^cA He will clothe his body 
after the latest jackasseries of the masher. xSaa Blaeksu, 
Mag. XU. 57 Acting on the principle of the general *jack- 
a&sitication of mankind,.. he abuses them right and left. 
^2845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Weddiug-Day 46 Calling 
names, whether done to attack or to back a schism, Is., 
a great piece of *jack-ass*ism. 1803 Southey Lett. (1856) 

I. 238 The crimes of pedantry, stupidity, 'jackassness. 1 Ws 
Mrs. Pirkis Lady Lovelace 1. v. 74 To convey such news 
. .was the very essence of Jackassness. 

Ja'olc-bird. [Echoic : influenced by Jack ji.i] 

1 . A local name for the fieldfare. 

1885 SwAlNSON iVawri Birds 6 Fieldfare 
pilaris) .. Jack bird. From its cty. Cf. Chack ehack 
(Luxemburg), Claque (Normandy). 

2 . * A bird of the South Island of New Zealand, 
Creadion cinereus' (Morris Austral Eng^. 

2873 Sir W. Buller Birds Zealand (t8S8) 1. 23 (Morris) 
I have, .adopted the name of Jack-bird, by which it is known 
•imong the settlers in the South Island. Why it should be 
so «Ued I cannot say, unlus this is an adaptation of the 
native n.amc 7'/M'r..tneequi>'alcnt, in the Maori vernacular, 
of our Jack. 

Jack-boot, ja’ckboot. [Sense of jack un- 
certain : taken by some as Jack sb,~^ hut may be 

J. vcK jA'] a large strong boot the top of which 
came above the knee, serving as defensive armour 
for the leg, worn by cavalry soldiers in the X7th 
and 18th centuries; also, a large boot coming 
above the knee, worn by fishermen and others. 

2686 Loud. Gilz. No. 2182/4 He bad a light bob Periwig 
. .and a pair of Jack-Boots. 272a Addison B/>eet. No, 435 
T 6 Should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his Breeches 
and Jack-IJ^oois, ^ 272a E. Cooke Voy. S, Sea 74 Leather, 
so dress’d that it i.s not inferior to Iron, like our Jack- Hoots. 
*77 * Mackenziu 7vt7. (18S6) 42 Two jack-boots con« 
ccalcd, in pan. the well-mended knce.s of an old pair of 
buckskin breeches. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 17 A meagre 
but fiery postilion, who with tremendous jack.boois and 
cocked hat was floundering on before him. tMt Sala Dutch 
Put. xiL iSi Jack-boots with long brass spurs. 

Jack-boot, -boots (« the ‘Boots* at an inn): 
see Jack sb^‘ 35. 

t Jaxk-boy, Ohs. [f. Jack sb.^ -h Boy.] A 
boy employed in menial work ; spec, a stable-boy, 
groom, or i)OsiiUion. Cf. Jockey. 

[2402 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 62Tackc boy, . . faj*nc thou 
woldlst witcn.l IS73 TussER j/usb. Uxxvil. (28781 277 
Rather make lackey of lack bole thy wag. 15^ Shaks, 
7 'aju, Shr. iv. 1 . 43 SVhv lacke boy, )io boy, and as much 
newcfc as thuu will. 1600 Survlet Countrie Furuie v. vii. 
663 They must hauc the stones gathered olT in winter.. by 
Utile lackboycs and girlcs. 281a J. H, V'acx Flajh Dicl.^ 
yaek-ioy, a ivomUUou. 1819 ir. Meinhol.Cs Sidoula 11. 252 
She.. uttered coar>c and siuineful words, such as the most 
shameless groom or jack. boy would scarce pronounce. 

Jack-cboiii* [f< Jack sb.X- 7 : because used in 
roasting-jacks.] A ch.ain each link of whicii con- 
vUu <i( devdde Wop cX vihe, ts \\gv17e 

of S, but with the loops in planes at right angles to 
caeh other; the links arc not welded. 

W. Cartwright AV>f// AVnrr 1. U, If ycu’l make use 
cf a;»y errument*, l\c a couple cf jacL-duxins at your 


service. 1676 AVycherley PI. Dealer i. i. Here you see. .a 

J reat Lord [bowing] to a Fishmonger, or Scrivener with a 
ack-chain about his neck.^ x8ox Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 
125 Six lengths of jack-chain. 2892 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept, 
6/2 ^^ud^ stronger than ordinary welded or jack chains. 

Jackdaw [f. Jack j3.i 37 b + Daw. 

Formerly stressed jack-dasu' (m J. 1755, Walker 1791, 
Todd 1818 ; still in Scotl.) Ash 1775 has ya’ckcLiiv.] 

1 . The common name of the Daw {Corvus mone- 
duld), one of the smallest of the crow family, which 
frequents old buildings, church towers, etc.; it is 
easily tamed and taught to Imitate the sound of 
words, and is noted for its loquacity and thievish 
propensities. 

2543 Bale Coarse Rom. Foxe 87 Not all vnlyke vnto 
Isopes choughe, whom we commonlye call lacke dawe. 2553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223 Some cackles like a Henne, or 
a lacke Dawe, x6ot Holland Pliny I. x. xxix.^ 285 
Choughes and iackdawes: the veriest theeves .. especially 
for silver and gold. 267* Wild Poet. Licent, 32 And may 
the Jack-daws still the Steeples hold. *7^ f*- White 
Sclborne xxii. [*375) 75 Jackdaws building with us under 
the ground in rabbit-burrows. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., 
Jackd. Rheims 12 In and out Through the motley rout 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about. 2870 Jefferies 
Wild Li/e in S. C» 283 The jackdaw, .could not keep silence 
to save his life, but must talk after his fashion. 

b. A species of grackle or ‘blackbird* 
caliis major) of the Southern United States. 

2884 Coves Key N.Auur. .^mfr4i2 Boat-tailed Grackle, 
Jackdaw. Of large size, with long, much keeled and 
gradwaced \a\L 

2 . Jig. Applied contemptuously to a loquacious 
person. 

2605 Tryall Chev, ii. i. in Sullen O. PL (1884) III. 289 
Bow'j’er a Captaync ? a very Jackdaw with his toung slit, 
X719 D’Urfey /*///« 1. 6 With City-jack-daws; That make 
Staple-Laws, To measure by Yarth and Ells. 

3 . allrib. and Comb,, in reference to the Fable of 
the Jackdaw decked out with peacock’s feathers, 
or to the furtive and secretive habits of the bird. 

2739 Melxiotk Fitzosb. Lett, (1763) 49 Jack-daw poets with 
their stolen feathers. 2890 At/iensenm 19 Apr. 49S/2 In the 
Bodleian. Library, where they now rest, thanks to the jack- 
daw-like propensities of Mr. Secretary Pepys. 

Jacked (d^mkt), a, [f. Jack -ed2.] 

•f a. Clothed in or armed with a jack (see J.4CK 
sbet i), Obs. b. Hardened and thickened as 
leather for jack-boots. 

2462 J. PastoN in P, Lett. II. ^6 The peple was jakkyd 
and saletted, and riottously disposid. 27 . . ? E. W akd / yelsh 
Monster 3 Their brown Skins, from Knee to Foot, Are 
jack’d like TroopePs stubborn Boot. 2842 Jasirs Brigand 
xix, Dagger or sword point will not well make its way 
through the jacked doublings of those hides. 2849 ~ 
Woodman vtt. Made of double jacked leather. 

Jackeen (d5«krn). Anglo-Irish, [Irish dim. 
of Jack j^.l] A contemptuous designation for a 
self-assertive worthless fellow. 

2840 FroLser's Mag, XXII. 320 A buckcen, a jackeen, 
a squireen, or any of the intermediate classes. 289* Q. Rev, 
July 138 * jackcens' loitering about the Dublin Theatres. 
1897 Siu C G. Duffy t^fc4Sept. 451 In manner and bearing 
be IS a superb Jackeen. 

Jacker (d^x'ksj). [f. Jack z;, 1 -j--er,] One 
who jacks, in various senses; c.g, one who hunts 
or fishes with a jack ; one who jacks or throws. 
Jacket (dgx'kct), sb. Forms ; 5 iaquet, -ette, 
5-d iaket, -ette, 6 iakett, iaokett(e, iakket, 
iacquet(e, -quit, iakquet, 5-7 iacket, 7- jacket, 
[a. OV.jaqiut,jacqiiet, dim. of jaquei Jack jA^] 
1 . An outer garment for the upper part of the 
body : orig. the same as, or a sliorter form of the 
jack ; now, an outer garment with sleeves, reaching 
no lower than the waist, worn by boys (as an Eton 
jacket) and by men iii certain occupations ; also 
a short coat without tails (as a Norfolk jacket), 
worn in shooting, riding, cycling, etc. 

Also as second element in shooting', smoking', iennis' 
jacket, and the like. 

2463 Mann, ff Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) 149 Ffor makjTi^e off 
a jaket off crymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lunl, ij.j. liij.*/. 
2464 Nottingham Rcc. II. 377 Rede clothe to make jakeltes 
of to he saudeours. c 2483 Caxtom Dialogues 33/40 Donaas 
the doblct maker Hath performed my doublet And my 
Iaquet {^.paltocque). 15*7 in Lane. Iril/s (Chetham Soc. 
*354) 5 hem I giff iny white chamlctt iakett to be a vesti- 
nienc toourlady cliapcUaforsaid. 2530 Palscr. 233/3 Jacket 
that hath but four quarters, jaequette, 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm, Par. John 226 The souloicrs thought good that it 
[Christ’s seamless coat) should bee kept whole vneut, and 
that sum of them shoulde hauc the whole iacket to who>c 
lottc it shoulde dtauocc. 2580 HollyUvANq Treois. Fr, 't'oug, 
l/oqueton, a Iacket, a cote of armor. >599 'riivSNU 
Anintoiiv. (1875) 31 A comone garmente . . suchc as we call 
a Icrkew or lackett withoute slcues. 2697 Dammf.u l^oy. !. 
437^ Some of them have Jackets made of Plantain leaves, 
ulisch were as rough as any BearVskin. 2706 PitiLUiS, 
yaciet, a sort of Garment In Use among CounlTy-Pcoplc. 
2767 T. Hutchinson //ist. .I/ass. II, it. 163 The women put 
on their hu^lunds hats and jackets. 2834 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Seine X44 The royal archers led the way, clothed in jackets 
of vermilion, red. white, and green. 1841 Emek.'ion Lect. 
an Tisnes Wks. (Bohn) 11. s6o Before the young .Vmcrion 
\s put into jacket and trousers he says' I want somcthinj; 
which I never saw before *. j8^ Hall Caine CT/irA/fa;/ xi, 
You were only a Uiy In jackets. 

b. 'I'hat warn by a jockey in horse-racing; now 
a loose-fitting blouse of silk or satin, of the owner’s 


distinctive racing colours. Hence, to send in his 
jacket, take away his jacket, retain his jacket, etc. 
See J. Rice I/ist. Brit. Turf 
1856 H. H. Dixon Poiidock v. 83 The Duke cl 
Bedford.. very nearly requested him (Chifney senior) to 
send in his jacket. Ibid. vi. 89 Sam [Chifney). .moanl^ 
the magnificent ‘purple jacket with scarlet sleeves, and 
gold-braid buttons ' of the Prince. Ibid, xii. 214 jodey 
Club law does not acknowledge such a process as * sendw’ 
in a jacket’. .. But if masters.. force a senior jockey to 
retain their jacket, they are bound to give him their mounts 
and not to.. prevent him from seeking for more considerate 
masters elsewhere. ^ Ibid,, He thought nothing., of putting 
a silk jacket into his pocket, and riding 70 or 80 miles to a 
meeting, to oblige a friend. 1894 Dovle S. Holmes (i8g;) 
16/2, 1 glanced at the card to see the entries. It r.Tn:— 
. .4. Colonel Ross’s Silver Blaze (black cap, red jacket). 

c. A woman's outer garment analogous to that 
of boys or men, either loose or close-fitting, and of 
varying length. 

2756 Connoiss€urt:lQ. 103 ^ 5 Her usual dishabille.. Is, an 
ordinary stuff jacket and petticoat. 2863 Miss YqkgeC6:« 
Katewi, (1880) 69 To the detriment of that young lady’s 
muslin jacket. 

d. Locally in U.S.,= waistcoat. {Cent, Diet.) 

e. Applied to something worn or fastened round 
the body for other purposes than clothing; as 
a strait jacket, a swimming'jacket, 

f. Phrases. + 7 b line one's jacket (obs.) ; sec 
quot. 1611. To dust, swinge, thrash, trim, etc. 
(^a person’s) jacket,, to give him a beating. Also 
in phrases referring to breadth or narrowness of 
opinions, etc. (quots. 1792, 1S96). 

2612 CoTCR. S.V. Accoustrer, He slufles himselfe soundly, 
hee lines his Iacket throughly with liquor. 2687 T. Bkown 
Saints in C//>r(ja>*Wks. 1730 I. 74 I’ll substantially thrash 
your jacket for you. 2740 Christmas^ Entertainm. ii. 
(1883-4) 22, I will swinge his Jacket for him. 2793 Burke 
Corr, (1844) III. 367 They were not able to make a schism 
in their short and narrow jacket. 2845 Bccksto.se Green 
Bushes 1. 13 I’ll dust your jacket if j^ou do that again. x8^ 
Daily News 30 Apr.6/r He had ‘widened the jacket'ofhis 
Scotch theological training by mastering the results of the 
most advanced German speculation. 

2 - An outer covering, coating, or casing of any 
kind placed round a vessel, as a pipe, steam- 
cylinder, or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or 
access of heat, etc. See also Steam-Jacket, 

2825 Specif. Kilby's PatC7it No. 3020, I enclose my 
brewing vessel in another vessel which 1 call the case or 
jacket. 2837 Chatubers' Mise, VI. No. 136. i6 The enclos- 
ing of the cylinder In a jacket or drum of wood. 2853 >Y, 
Brands Lect. A rts 21^ Heating a fluid-by means of a steant- 
warmed jacket or coil, c 1865 J. Wyldb in Circ. Sc. 1 . 
307/1 The crucible is to be covered by the plumbago jacket. 
18^ P, Masson 'Prop, Diseases xxf. 334 I'he evaporation 
is best done in a vessel like a glue-pol, in which the milk is 
not boiled, but is surrounded by a jacket of boiling water. 

. b. A paper cover or wrapper issued with abound 

book, usually with the title printed upon it. 

2894 Month May 226 It was arrayed m a handsome 
purple ‘jacket’, and bore the crown and monogram of 
George 111. 2695 H. Frowde Let. 26 June, Paper jackets 
arc being printed for it, worded as shown. 

c. C/.S, ‘A folded paper or open envelop con- 
taining an official document, on which is indqi^d 
an order or other direction respecting the disposition 
to be made pf the document, memoranda respecting 
its contents, dates of reception and transmission, 
etc.’ {Cent, Diet.) 

3 . a. The natural (usually hairy) covering or 
* coat * of various animals ; the fleece (of a shcep)» 
hair (of a dog), fur (of a cat), etc. ; also the skin 
(of a seal, fish, etc.). 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 560 These kintlcs of Ser- 
pents. .The Scythale is admirable in her varied lackeL eiw 
Cocks in Knowledge (2883) 288/2 Herds oi^ActimabeUis 
in prime condilion—jackcts as red as a Kentish cherry. 
iWs yrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. Ser. 11. 1, n. 2^2 The recent Ingh 
price of long wool has templed some flockmasicrs to 
the form, in their c.'igcrncss to secure a hiravy jacket. iWo 
Standard 20 Slay 3 ^Vs fast as one [seal] is clubbed or shot 
the skinner with the sharp knife turns it out of its ‘jacket . 
as the skin with the attached blubber U styled. i88* DaUy 
A'nvs 28 Jan. 2/2 A two-pound pcrcli boiled in its o*'* 
jacket, and served up witn parsley sauce, 1898 LiVius 
Field 6 Aug. 378/2, I nave seen her in July wiih a magni- 
ficent jacket, while every other cat had next to none. 

b. The skin of a potato (w!icn cooked with the 
skin on). 

2856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 378 Potatoes, .boiled uni^clcu 
— oraswcsay,*in their jackets*. 1894 Hall Cai.se .•/u/l*- 
man 31 A pot of potatoes in their jackets. 

C. P\th. A formation coating some otgoii. 

1897 Allbutt'sSyst, Med. IV. X19 This white jacket? ikhicn 
may be a quarter of an Inch thick, easily peels off the suo- 
jacciit liver, . 

d. A young seal; so called from the rough fur. 

Newfoundland. ^ 

4, alt rib. and Comb.,osjack(t'CoIlar,‘Pockct, •slujjt 

-suit\ jaokot-bodice, a dress-bodice coming down 

over the skirt like a jacket; also a jacket-shaped 
under bodice; jacket poultice, a poultice placed 
between two folds of stuff; jacket wUo ad'o, ol 
aiivb. phr., in the manner of a jacket. 

18x0 Splendid Follies I. 1x9 The Liuudress . . bad 
deep trianguLir singe In thevery centre 01* the •jjckci-batR- 
28S9 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 0»er her •jackct-lodicc she w<ai» 
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a woollen shawl. X838 Dickeks O. Twist x, Oliver, .was at 
once lugged along the streets by the •jacket«coUar,atarapid 
pace. i8o6 Nax'aJCkron. XV. 453The crew lost their •jacket 
knives. 1833 Marryat P. Siutple xxl.v, He thrust the first 
book into his *jacket-pocket which he could lay his hand 
on. 18^ Allbutt's Syst^ il/eei, V. 149 A *jacket poultice of 
linseed is a common and for the most part a good applica* 
tion. *643 Davenant Uujbrt. Lovers Wks. (1673) 133 What 
skirt’s in fashion now ; the *Jacket-way, Down to the hams ? 
XS98 Hakluyt yoy. I. 387 Aloft their shirts they weare a 
garment *iacket wise. 

Hence Ja’cketless without a jacket ; Ja’ckety 
a. colloq.y of the nature of a jacket. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 49 His coat 
was a light jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind. 
1863 Mrs. H. Wood Channitigs vi, Her son.. burst into the 
room jacketless. 1891 Hardy Tcss xxix. adJitUy Tess had 
come out with her miIking>hood only, naked<armed and 
jacketless. 

Ja'cket, V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trails. To cover with or enclose in a jacket (in 
various senses of the sb.). 

1861 Times 13 May 5/4 The cylinders (of the Mooltan’s 
engines] are * jacketed as it is termed,— that Is, there is an 
upper pair of 43 inches’ diameter, in which the dry steam is 
first used, at a pressure of aolb., and an outer cylinder of 
96 inches’ diameter, where it is worked expansively. 1884 
F. J. Rriiten lyatch ^ Clockm. 65 The ‘ ice-box ’ is also 
a metal chamber . .jacketed alt over with a non-conductor. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms s.v., In Government offices, to 
Jacket a document is, after scheduling, to enclose it with 
other papers referring to the same subject. 2899 lyestm. 
Gaz. 25 Feb. i/j A Bible jacketed in American cloth upon 
the table. 1900 Ibid, 15 Aug. 7/1 Unfortunately, there are 
forty-five waiters to only forty jackets, .. perhaps .. the 
managers will be able to scrape together sufficient money 
to jacket the unhappy five, 
b. slang. (See qnot.) 

x8x2 J. H. Vaux D/c/., To jacket a person, .is more 

properly applied to removing a man by underhand and vile 
means from any birth or situation he enjoys, commonly with 
a view to supplant him. 

2. dial, or colloq. To beat, thrash. (Cf. the phrases 
s.v. Jacket sb. i f.) See also Jacketing 3. 

187s Sussex Gloss, s.v., ‘ I’ll jacket him when he comes in 
1877 PP. ly. Line, Gloss. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 
jaclceted (d^te’keted), a. [f. prec. sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Clothed, covered, or surrounded with a jacket 
(in various senses of the sb.). 

1552 Huloet, lacketed, tunicatus. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res, 1. X, Those jacketed Gouda Cows, i860 All Year 
Round No. 54. 79 , 1 have seen baby London short-coated, 
and frocked, and breeched, and jacketed. X884 Health 
Ex/lib, Caitxl, 66/x Jacketed Pan.«, for soups [etc.J. 

Ja'clceting. [f. Jacket sb. or v. + -ing >.] 

1. =jAOKETri. a. 

x88i Greener Gun 30a This pipe Is surrounded by a water 
jacketing, and kept cool by a running stream of water. 

2. Material, as cloth, etc. for making jackets. 

1882 in Ogilvie, 

8. colloq, A beating. AIsoy%; 
xSst Mayhew Loud, Labour I. 93, I don’t work on Sun- 
days. If I did, I’d get a jacketing. 1894 'J. S. Winter' 
Red Coats 39 The very worst ‘jacketing ' which the Colonel 
was capable of administering. 

Jackey: sccJacky. 

Jack*£came. [f. Jack 8 -b Frame.] 

1. The frame in which a jack or winch is fixed, 

1703 Moxon PTeeJu Exerc. 41 The Nuts will not draw the 

Fore and Backsides close. . , then the whole Jack Frame will 
not stand fast and firm together. 

2. Cotton Manuf, A contrivance consisting of a 
rotating can containing a bobbin, formerly much 
used for giving a twist to the roving as delivered 
by the drawing rollers, and simultaneously winding 
it upon the bobbin. Also called Jack-in-a-box, 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., The jack-frame was super- 
seded by the Bobbin and Fly-frame. 

Jack-in-tlie-ljox, Jack-in-a-Taox. Also 6 
lacke of the boxe. 

+ 1. A name for a sharper or cheat ; sjec. * a thief 
who deceived tradesmen by substituting empty 
boxes for others full of money * (Nares). Obs. 

1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxii. 78 Jak in the bokis, for 
all ihy mokis a vengeance inot the fall ! Thy subteltie and 
pabardrie our fredome bringis in thrall. 1612 Dckker 
Cryer of Laniliorne, etc. xi. This lackc in a Boxe or this 
Deuill m mans shape, .comes to a Golde-smithes stall, 1623 
M IDDLETON, etc. Sp. Cipsy xw i, Jack in boxes nor Dccoyeji, 
Puppets, nor such poorc things. 1639 GLArtuoRNE A rgalus 
V. Wks. 1874 I. 6t These women .. toungs that lie worse 
than false clocks. By which they catch men like Jacks in a 
box. a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cresv, Jack in a BaXy a 
Sharper, or Cbear. 1725 in New Cant. Did, 

1 2. Applied contemptuously to the consecrated 
host, with an allusion to its reservation in the pyx. 
*SSS Ridley Last Exam, in Foxe A. 4- Pf. (1583) 1759 
Rayling billcs agaynst the sacramcnle. lermymge it ‘ lackc 
of the boxe*, ‘ the sacramcnle of the halter ‘round Robin’, 
"ith like vnseemely lermes. 
d. The name of some gambling games. 

2592 Nashe SummePs Lust Will (1600) Gilj. When I 
should haue beene at .schoole, I was clo^e vnder a hedge 
• - playing at spanne counter or lacke in a boxe. x6^ 
J. Wilson Cheats iv. I. Dram. Wk-.. (1874) 67 Did not 1 .. 
t^ch you your top, your palm, and your slur. Skew’d you 
the mys,icry of jack-m-ihe-box, and tlic frail die? 

b. ‘ A game in which some article, of more or 
less value, is placed on the top cf a stick standing 
la a hole, and thrown at with sticks. If the article 


be hit so as to fall clear of the hole, the thrower 
takes it.* (Farmer Slang.) 

1836-7 Dickers Sk.Boz, Greenw. Fair (1850) 67/2 The 
allurements of the stout proprietress of the * JacK-in-the- 
box, three shies a penny'. 

' t4. A street pedlar stationed in a portable stall 
or bo.v. Obs. 

1699 E. Ward Loud. Spy iii. Here and there a Jack 
in a box, like a Parson in a Pulpit, selling Cures for your 
Corns, Glass Eyes for the Blind. 

5. A kind of firework. 

X63S J. Baqington Pyrotechnia xxxviL 45 Another, which 
I call lack in a box. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 
44 Jacks-in-the-box, and all sorts of fireworks. z8^ Pall 
MallG. X Nov. 5/3 There is more attraction to the ordin.ary 
child in a handful of ‘blue devils *,..‘ Roman candles and 
a ‘jack-in-the-box’ than a grand Crystal Palace show. 

Q. A toy cotisiiting ot a box containing a figure 
with a spring, which leaps up when the lid is raised. 
Also ^g, , 

1702 Infernal Wanderer (N.), Up started every’ one in his 
seat, like a Jack in a box, crying out Lcgjt aut non Legit. 
1833 AIarkyat P. Simple Ixiv, Could he have jumped up | 
twenty times, like Jack-in-the-Box. x8s6Reade // *> wrrvr 
too late Ixx, Two figures ., came bounding like Jacks-in- 
the-box out of the gloom into the red light. 1899 Westni. j 
Gas. X4 Oct. 8/r Battles are won by resolute, enthusiastic 
men, not by jacks-in-boxes. 

7. Applied to various mechanical contrivances. { 
fa. A self-acting valve for relieving water-mains from ac- 
cumulations of air. Obs. b. A screw-jack or Jifiing-jack, 
esp. one used in stowing cargo on board ship. c. A kind 
of screw-press: see quot. 1801. d. An instrument with j 
a small but powerful screw, used by burglars to break open 
safes or doors. e. —Jack-frame 2. - 

1726 Desaguliers in Phil. Tra$ts. XXXlV. 82 This 
machine which from its make we call Jack in a Box will be 
useful where ever water is to be conveyed a great way in 
Pipes. x8ox J. J. Moore Vocab. Sea Phrases, Jack in the 
box, a large wooden mate screw, turning tn a female one, 
which forms the upper part of a strong wooden box, 
shaped like the frustrum of a pyramid. It is used . . as a 
press. 1824 Ann, Reg. (1825) 8 Apr. 49/x (He] with the 
assistance of hand-spikes and a hand screw, called by the ! 
sailors, ‘Jack in the Box *, threw over the stone. X84X 1 
Joses Specif. Patent No. 8988. 2 This differential movement 
now commonly called the ‘ Jack-in-the box ’ is governed by 
the varying rotation of the pinion D. 1850 Chubb Locks 4- 
Keys 23 Some years ago, one of Chubb's locks, fixed on a 
common iron safe, was forced open by a burglar's instru- 
ment, called a ‘ Jack-in-the-Box*. 

8 . a. A West Indian tree, Hcrnandia sonora, 
bearing large nuts that rattle in their pericarps 
when shaken, b. A local appellation of the wild 
arum, Amm maatlatum*, cf. Jack-in-the-pulpit 
s.v. Jack sb.^ 3 S; also, of a hose-in-hose variety 
of primrose (Britt. & Holl.) ; cf. Jack sblt 32 a. 

X752-9 Miller Card, Diet. s. v. Hernaiulia, The Her- 
nanaia . . with a large umbillcated Ivy Leaf, commonly 
called in the West-Indies, Jack-in-a-Box. 1756 F, 
Browne famaica 373 Jaekan-a-box, the cups that sustain 
the nuts are very large, and as they move in the wind, keep 
a whUtUng noise, which is often frightful to unwaiy tra- 
vellers, 18x9 Rees Cycl. s.y. Hemaudia, The whistling 
hernandia . . in the West Indies is frequently denominated 
the Jack-in-a-box tree. 

9. A fisherman’s name for a hermit-crab, U»S. 

J ack-ia-the -green. 

1, A man or boy inclosed in a wooden or wicker 
pyramidal framework covered with leaves, in the 
Alay-day sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 

180X Sports ff Past. iv. iii. § 20 Jack in the Green 

. . consists of a hollow frame of wood or wicker work, made 
in the form of a sugar loaf, but open at the bottom, and 
sufficiently large and high to receive a man .. who dances 
with his companions, a 184$ Sweep' s Compl. 63. 1855 

Dickens Dat^dt i, xxt. 1895 H. B. Wheatley Pe/ys’ 
Diary VI. 296 note. The editor saw a jack-in-lhc-grcen with 
men dressed as milkmaids dancing round It on ^iay zst of 
the present year, 

attrib. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 529 The heads 
ofhls society, .go out tomecthim in their canoes, and bring 
him ill his Jack-in-thc-Green dress ashore. 

2, * A variety of Primula vulgaris [the primrose], 
in which the calyx is transformed into leaves’ 
(Britten & Holland Esig. Plant-st.), 

1876 Card, Chron. 8 Apr. 472. 

Jack Hctch. Also 7 Kitcb, 8- Catch, jack- 
Ketch. [P'rom the name of John or ‘Jack* Ketch 
(sometimes written Catch and Kitch), the common i 
executioner 1 O 63 (?)-i 6 S 6 . Partly on account of 
his barb.irity at the executions of William Lord | 
Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, and other political I 
offenders, partly perhaps from apt association with ; 
the vb. Ketch, Catch, his name became notorious, 
was given to the hangman in the puppet-play of 
Punchinello, introduced from Italy shortly alter his 
death, and became a common appellation. See | 
Diet. jVdt, Biog, s, v.J An appellation for ihe 
common executioner or hangman. { 

1x673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 J^k Kitch, ihe proper 
, name of the Common Hangman that Is now in being. 1682 ( 

! Dryoes Dk. cf Guise Epll. 30 * Jack Ketch *, says I. ‘ is an [ 

, excellent Physician.. But Jianging is a fine dry kind of ' 
death.' 1683 {.titled The Apologie of John Ketch Esquire. • 
j 1633-^ Luttrell Diary 20 Jan., Tack Ketch, the h.ingman i 
' for affronting the Sheriff of London ..Is turn’d out of his ! 

I place, and one Rose, a butcher, put iru 1702 1 *. Brown ; 

Lett. fr. Dead 4S From Cliaron to the ^Io^t Illustrious 1 
j and High-born Jack Ketch, Esq.J 1705 Hickerincill i 


Pricst<r. n. iii. 28 A Priest-ridden Magistrate to be the 
Jack Ketch, and do the Pi ie->t’s drudgery. 1755 Wesley 
Wks. (187a) II. 349 He X.N then a kind of jack-caich, an 
executioner-general. 18x2 Exami/ier to Oct. 666/3 A few 
dozen lashes well laid on by Jack Ketch .. may be .t very 
apprimriate punishment. 1x849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v.] 
1889 Clark Russell .Marooned (1890) 75 If they seixe the 
vessel, it is piracy— a criminal act which ends with Jack 
Ketch. 

Jack-knife (d^ce-k-inoif), sb. [ap]). of U. S. 
origin : perh. associated with some sense of Jack 
but cf. knife s.v. Jockteleg.] 

1 . A large clasp-knife for the pocket : see also 
, quot. 1S67. 

j sjj 6 h/il/tia Act, New Hampsh. in Outing (i 8 gs) XXVI f, 

I 80/1 A hundred buckshot.a jack-knife and low for waddinq, 
six flints, one ^und of powder. 18*5 J, Neal Bro. jcH' 

; adhan II. 227 Ever in Jerusalem ?— i was— got a jacfcniTc, 

I tbat..emperorTitus..helostit,onearternoon. i86xDickkss 
[ Gt. Expect, xl, Taking out his great horn-handled jack-knife 
. . and cutting his food. 1867 Smyth Sailors jyord>bk., 
^ack-knife, a norn-handled clasp-knife with a laniard, worn 
oy seamen. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit., Work 4- Days 
wks. (Bohn) III. £9 The old school-house, and its porch, 
somewhat hacked by jack-knives. 

2 . In a telephone station ; = Jack sb.'^ 15 (L 
Hence Jack-knife v., {a) trans. to cut with a 

jack-knife j (^) intr. to double up like a jack-knife. 

1855 Boyd Oakw. Old i, The stage-yankce’s method of 
recording things, in jackknifed notches on a softwood stick. 
1889 Amer. Ann, Deaf Oct. 277 Doks ink-slained and 
jack-knifed like those of a country school. ^ 1897 H. Porter 
Campaigning w. Grant lx. X41 One of their amusements in 
c.Tmp .. was to throw stones and chips past one another’s 
heads, and raise a l.TUgh at the active dcxlging and bending 
the body low or 'jackknifing ’ as the men called it. 

Jaakleg : see Jockteleg. 

Jack'liglxt, sb. D.S. [f. Jack 26 + Light.] 
A light carried in a jack or cresset for hunting or 
fishing at night. Also attrib. Hence Jack-liffht 
v.f to hunt or fish with a jack-light. 

. 1883 Chicago Advance 30 Auir., By night, it is c-illcd 
‘ jacklighiing ’ the deer. Ibid., William sat just behind the 
jack-light for two long hours. Ibid,, Once aher that in a 
jack-light hunt. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 63/2 Dark 
banks so suggestive of jack-ligluing experiences. 
Jack-liue. [fi Jack sb.^, in various senses: 
cf. Jack-chain.] A kind of thin rope or line used 
for various purposes : see quots. 

16x5 E, S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 642 Every 
slringhnust be fifty fathom long, and about the bignevs of 
a jack-line. 1665 /, Wilson Ptojectors i, Dr.Tin. ^Vks. 
(1874} 227, I shall be an alderman, . . 1 think a brass jack- 
line would hang as well o’ my shoulders .ts on anoilier 
man’s. i686 Plot Staffordsh. 337 A round wooden box 
which receives a Jack-line, that goes aUo through another 
box which turnes a second spindle above in^the Chimney. 
1794 Rigging /f Seamanship I. 64 Jack-line is made of bar 
hemm and has 9 threads, ^ in a strand. 1851 Illustr. Catal, 
Ct, E.xhib. 5x4 Sash and Jack-lines, made from Indian .spun 
hemp. 1858 iCiPi'i.sG Sails Saibmaking 57^ Through 
these eyes a small-sixed rope is reeved, and this is called 
the yack-line, 

Jackman (d^ce’kmKn). Sc. [app. f. Jack sbl^ 

4 + Man. Roerred by Scott, and writers after 
him, to Jack 5 b.~) An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1567 Gude ff Godiie B. (S. T. S.) 197 Preixiis, leif ^our 
pryde. ..And lakincn be jour sjdc. <1 Kno.x Hist. Ref. 

I Wks. 1846 1 . 37 ’I'he Bischop of Brechin, having his placc- 
I boes and jacRmen In the toun, buffaied the Freer, and 
I allied him Herelick. 1637-50 Bow I/ist. Kirk 1x842) 172 
I Faniilic exercises, prayer, and the word, and singing of 
I psalms. .ore piofaned and abu&ed, by calling on the cook, 
Stewart, or jackman, to performe that religious ductie, the 
> niaslers of families ashamed so to honour God in ihcir awlii 
j persons. x6zo Scott Jlonast. lx, The chiefs and landed 
I proprietors rct.aining in their service what were called Jack- 
I men, from the ‘jack', or doublet quilted with Iron, whiLh (hey 
j wore as defen-sive armour. 2B49 Jas. Grant AVr/'a/i^ 

! C, iv. 35 A train of swash-bucklcr.s or stout jackmcn. 

■{ Erroneously put lor Jaukman, q. v. 
Jack-o’-la’ntern, jaok-a-lautem, sb. 

\ Forms: 7- J. with, a (the) 1 ., 8 o’, -a-, of L ; 7-S 
i lanthorn, 8- lantern ; S- Jack-lantern, -born. 

1 1 . A man with a lantern ; a night watchm.in. 

1663 Stai leton Slighted Maid hi. 48 , 1 am an Evening 
dark os Night, Jack-wlth-ihe-Lantern, bring a Light. 1698- 
1700 E. Ward Loiul. Spy w. (1709) 32 Each Parochial Jack- 
a- Lanthorn was Croaking about Streets the Hour of Eleven. 
<1x704 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 II. X05 Who 
should come by before I could get up again, but the con- 
stable going lus rounds, who quickly made me centre of a 
circle of jack of lanlliorns. 

2 . An ijpiis fatuus or will-o'-the-wisp; ^ Priafs 
lantern (Friab sb. 9 b) ; ftg. something inbleading 
or elusive. 

1673 Ray foum. Low C, 410 Those reputed Mereors .. 
known in Engbnd by the conceited namo cf Jack with 
a Lanthorn, and Will with a Wisp. 1749 Hell.i.sg I cm 
fones xii. xii. Partridge . . firmly believed - . that this light 
v^-as a Jack with a lantern, or somewhat more mischievoav. 
1750 S. Hales Eartlujuakes 10 Plenty of mllaramabic vul- 
pnureous Matter in the Air, such as Ignes fatui, or JacK-a- 
Laniems. 1775 Sheridan Rhals Hi. iv, I have foUuiucd 
Cupiil’s Jack-a-Iantcrn, and find myself in a quagmire. t£62 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. £7 .U a mut rises, j-tek- 

oManiern flits hi> pale light over Ihe swamp.^ x8to Lowell 

Study lUind. 5 Suppling nuiny more jack-o’-br.icrns to 
the future hUtorian. , - . 

attrib. x7So-r Student 11 . 353 It .. is .. of a mere jacx- 
lanthorn nature, neither here nor there. 18x7 Cclejulcu 
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Bics> 293 The characters in this act frisk about, here, 
there, and ever>nvhere, as tcasingly as the Jack o^Lantem 
lights which mischievous ^ys.. throw with a looking-glass 
on the faces of their opposite neighbours. 

3 , A lantern made of tlie rind of a large turnip 
or a pumpkin, in which holes are cut to represent 
eyes, nose, and mouth; a turnip- or (in U.S.) 
pumpkin-lantern. North Sc.y and U, S. 

Hence Jack-o’-laatem v. intr. {iioncc-’wd^y to 
play or move erratically like a trill-o'-the-wisp. _ 

1891 G. Meredith One o/our Cong, I. iv. 52 His Puckish 
fancy jack'O’ -lanterning over it. 

Jack-o-leg; see Jocktbleg. Jack-o*-leiit ; 
see Jack-a-Lext. Jackonet : see Jaconet. 
J'a'ck-pla^ne. [f* Jack sb}- + Plane.] A 
long heavy plane used by joiners for coarse work. 

1813-16 J. Smith Panoranta Sc. ^ Art 1 , 109 The Jack- 
plane used by joiners, is generally about 17 inches in length. 
1825 J. NicholsoS Operat. Mechanic 582 The jack-plane is 
used for taking away the rongh occasioned by the saw, and 
removing di\ superfluous and other -uneven parts, T. 

Hardv Ethelberta. (1890) 380 That comes from the jack- 
plane, and my pushing against it day after day and year 
after year. 

Hence Jack-plane v, tranr.^ to smooth with a 
jack-plane. 

1873* Mark Twais’ lutwc, .i^^r.xii.76 Surely the. .smooth 
,, turnpikes are jack-planed and sand-papered every day. 

Ja’ck-pTi-dding'.<J«'i. [jACKii.iss.] A buf- 
foon, clown, or meny-andrew, esp. one attending 
on a mountebank. 

1648 C. Walker Hist, ludepout, x. 21 The Junto-men, 
the Hoois-Pocusses, the State-Mountebanks, with their 
^nyesand Jack-puddings \ 1664 ETHEREDCECtf///. Revenge 
HI. iv, Sir, in a word,he was Jack-pudding to a mountebank- 
xjix Addisos Spect. No. 47 p6. 1753 Fielding Covent 
Garden yrtiK No. 10 Writers are not . . to be considered as 
mere jackpuddings, whose business it is only to excite 
laughter. 1826 Scott ll'oodst. xxviii. What make you in 
that fool’s jacket, and playing thepranksof a jack-pudding? 
x83i Besast & Rice Chapt. 0/ fleet 1. x. (1883) 75 They 
were again jocund, .. the jester and Jack-pudding of the 
feast. 

attrib. x668 T. St. Sebfe TantgeCs IPx7« A jv. Be gone 
with your Jack-Pudding Speech ! 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristopk,^ Knights n. iv, You rascal, how you worry me 
with your jack-pudding nonsense. 

Hence Jack-ptL*dding‘hood, the character of a 
jack-pudding, buffooner)'. 

1749 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 3 May, Orossatesta, 
the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
puddinghood of an Italian. 

Ja'Ck-ra*bbit« U, S, [Short for jachass-rabbit 
(see jACKiVSS 5) ; so called from its long ears,] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares {Leptts 
camptsiriSf L, eaUotiSy etc.), with remaikably long 
ears and legs. 

x^3 Harpefs Mag. Nov. 869 The jack-rabbits speed to 
their holes with long kangarooUke bounds. 18^ Miss 
Harraden Hilda StraJPordii^Sht would never again go., 
chasing the jack-rabbits and the cotton-tails. 

Ja'ck-screw^ A lifting-jack with a screw; 
=J.vcK 10. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Verin, an instrument 
nwly similar to a jack-screw. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast 
xxix. 99 The jack-screws which are used in stowing cotton, 

Jacksbay, -shea (d^x-kj^). Australia. 
[Origin unknown.] A tin cmart-pot. 

i83i A. C, Grant Bush Li/e Queensland I. 209 (Morris) 
Hobbles .and Jack Sha>*s hang from the saddle dees. Note^ 

A tin quart-pot, used for boiling water for tea, and contrived 
so as to hold within it a tin pint-pot. xZ^Melbourne Argtis 
X4 June 4, A His ration bags axe beside his head, and his 
jackshea.. stands by the fire. X893 Mrs. CX Praed Outlaw 
6* Laivmaker HI. 140 The tin bill>‘S, and pint pots and 
jackhhays, strung together by a saddle strap, 
t Jack3mith,(d3K-k|SraiJ)). Obs. [f.jACKji.17 
+ S5IIIH.] A maker of roasting-jacks. 

_ 1678 Loud, Caz. No. 12S0/4 Ne.vt door to the J.tck Smiths 
In Philpot Lane, London. X733 Lomi. Caz. No 6x06/7 
Ralph SIm>onj .. Tacksmiih. x8oo Malone in Dr^ Jens 
IVorks (lEc^l XVllI. 127 note. The celebrated walclimaker 
[.Mr. Tonipionl who was originally a jacksmith. 

Jack snipe, ja'ck-siii:pe. [See Jack sbi^ 
29 » 33 h-] A small species of snipe, Scohpax 
{GallittJgo) galtinula\ also called Abo 
ajiplicd to the common American or Wilson’s snipe, 
Calliua^o lyilsoitiy the Dunlin, Triii^ alptna 
(ijhetland), and tlic pectoral sandpiper of N. 
America, Tritiga tuaculata. 

X663 Killicrlw Parsen's Ifed. ni. ii. In Con. Jy Trag. 
(1664) Provide me then ihc Chines fr>'’d, and the Salmon 
Cal\ered..and an Assembly of Woodcocks, and Jack-snipes, 
17^ PussANT ZoA, ll. 359 The jatksnipc. . . Us 

weight is less than t-wo ounces, inferior by h.i1f to that of 
ilic .snipe. x 833 Century .Mag. Oct. 931/1 The Wilson’s snlj^e 
..scry closely resembles the jack snipe of Europe. 

H, S. S. Badl-s-Powell PigitieXIng ja Like the particular 
lu-ssock al*ay5 ttnaxued by a jack .smpe. 

Ja'ck-staff. A’aut. [f. J.\ck + Staff.] 

1 . A short staff, usually set upon the bowsprit or 
at the bow of a >hip, on which the flag calletl the 
jack (Jack j 3 . 3 ) is hoistcil. 

x6>i Ca/i. Smith's Seaman's Gram. i. xiv. 65 Fack suff 
and jack. 1794 Ringing -V Seamanship I. 175 'n»c Jack- , 
»L*:l u a shcj^t sUiif crtrcicd on the afisiJc of the L>ow>prit- ; 

to f x;iatid the jock. iS3o PwuiLt Hist, e/ flag (cd. a) 

V. j>9 'I he itais and juipcv fer the stern, the Uaat-llag far 
iLa jacLatah', and two blue for the uhcel-b«uici. 


2. Used (? erron.; for Jacob’s staff (sense 2 a). 

1891 J. WiNsoR Colnmhns xL 261 Whether the cross-staff 
or Jackstaff, a seaboard implement somewhat more^ con- 
venient than the astrolabe, was known to Columbus is not 
ver>' clear. 

Jackstay (djickisu*), NauU [f. Jack 
33 -t- Stay.] a. A rope, rod, or batten placed 
along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. b. A rod 
or rope running up and down on a mast, on which 
the square-sail yard travels. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast Gloss., /aek.stays, ropes 
stretched taut along a yard', to bend the sail to. ri86o H. 
Stuart Seatnati*s Cesteclt. 10 What is the use of jackstays? 
To bend the sails to. 1875 Bedford Sailor^s Pocket Bh. vr. 
(e A 2) 227 A jackstay should be fitted round the boat, under- 
neath the nibbing strake for the rain awning to be laced 
down to. 

Jaxtstone, ja'ckstone. [A variant of 
Checkstoke ; perh. associated with Jack z/.l] A 
small ronnd pebble or stone; esp., in fU, a set 
of pebbles tossed «p and caught in the game of dibs. 

1814 Brackenridce yrjil. Voy. Missouri in Views 
Louisiana 25X The women.. amuse themselves with a game 
something like jack-stones: five pebbles are tossed up in a 
small basket, with which they endeavor to catch them again 
as they fall, 1883 Truth 28 May 853/1 She had a passion 
for gathering jack-stones and forming mosaics with them in 
the garden, 

Jaxk-straw, ja'ctstraw. [See Jack sb.^, 
in various senses. Jack Straw was . the name or 
nickname of one of the leaders in the Rising of the 
Commons in 1381. 

CX386 Chaucer Hun^s Pr. T. 574 Certes he lakke Straw 
and his meynee Ne made neuere shoutes half so shille. 
14. . Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 230 Jak Strawe made yt stowte. 
1568 Gr.^fton Citron. II. 342 But Fabian, .. Pohdore, and 
many Aucthours doe Impute lack Straw to be chlefc.) 

1 . A * man of straw’; a man of no substance, 
worth, or consideration. 

1596 NasheNo^wx Walden 126 Those wonhlesse Whip- 
pets and lack Strawes. xtx6o5 Polwart flyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 155 lacstro, bee better anes inginde. Or I sail fiyte 
against my sell. 1693 Washington tp Milton's De/. Pop. 
Pref., M.’s Wks. (1847) 3*2 Thou.. an inconsiderable fdlovv 
and a jack-straw, and who dependest upon the good-will of 
thy masters for a poor stipend, attrib. 1754 Richardson 
Grandtson (18x2) VII. 63 (D.), 1 command you on your ' 
obedience to accept of this ; 1 will not be a jackstraw father. 1 

2. One of a set of straws, or strips of ivory, bone, I 
wood, or the like, used in a game in which they ! 
are thrown on the table in a heap, and have to be 
picked up singly without disturbing the rest of the 
heap. Also, in //., the game thus played. 

x8ox Mar. Edgeworth xix, * Mr. PercivaP, said 

Belinda, * condescending to look at a game of jack-straws I ' 
18x0^ — Early Lessons^ Harry 4- Lucy (1829) IV. 81 
Pla)*in|; a game at Jack-straws, or, as some call them 
spillikins. 1845 Mrs. Browning In Lett, Mr, If Mr's. 
Browning (1899) I. 267, 1 .. have no sort of presence of 
mind (not so much as one would use to play at Jack straws). 

3 . As a type of worthlessness ; cf. straw. 

1828 C. Croker fairy Leg. (new ed.) 434 The only thing 
about thb place that’s worth one jack-straw, 1885 T. 
Healy in Leeds Mercury x6 Dec. 8/1 The Protestants of 
the North do not care a jackstraw about England. 

4 . Local name for the Whileihroat, and for the 
Blackcap, from the construction of their nests. 

x88s S WAi.NSON Prov. Names Birds 23 Whilethroat {Silvia 
cinerea\ ..It forms its nest of fine pieces of grass, bits of 
straw, feathers and wool, hence it is called.. Wiimell straw, 
or Jack straw (Salop). Ibid, 24 Blackcap ySylyia atrica- 
pitta) ., builds its nest of hay. roots, and hair, in a low 
bush or hedge, hence its names Jack straw (Somerset) [etc.]. 

5 . The flower-spikes of the common plantain 
(^Plajiiago lauccolata), local. 

1863 Miss Plues Rambles in Search oj Wild fl. 238 
We used to call the spikes ‘Jack straws', and many a good 
game I have had with them fighting my fifty against my 
neighbour’s fifty. 

Jack-taT, [See Jack sb.^ 3.] A familiar 
appellation for a common sailor. 

X78XG. Parker I, 53 Ourhousc in this place 

[Gosport] was chiefly supported by Jack-tars. 1823 Lasid 
Elia Ser. i. Old Actors. A doivnright concretion of a Wap. 
ping sailor — a jolly warm-hearted Jack Tar. 

attrib. 2893 W. S. Gilbert Fairy 179 Hehad 
mixed it [brandy and water) ou the Jack-tar principle of 
* half-.and-half \ 

+ Ja'ck-w eight, Obs. [Jack 7.] A 
weight forming part of the mechanism in an 
obsolete form of a roasting-jack, 

1659 Lend, Chanticleers xii. in Hazl. Dodstey XII. 352 A 
woman's anger should be like jack-weights— quickly up and ] 
quickly down, a 1784 Johnson Ace. Early Li/e. 1 remem. 
bered a little dork coonv bcUiud the kltcUeu, where the jack- 
weight fell through a hole in the floor, into which I once 
slipped my leg. x8xa Last Act 1. iii, A sliort thick siiuat 
20r; of a mon, fit for the devil's jack-weight. 

Jacky, jackey (danj'ki). [f. Jack + -y 

dim.'] 

1 . A diminutive or pet fonn of Jack in \'arious 
senses. 

xSas Hood Dead RchberyVn. TIjc stiff *un. .Starts sudden 
up, Tike Jacky-in-a-box. 1897 S.) XXX. 353/x 

A w arm clasp of ihc hand .. from the wealthiest owner as 
ucll as from the poorest •Jackey* in port. 

2. slang. Gin. 

*799 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub. ymts. (xSoo) III. 352 
Got up at eight o'clock— had a drap of Jackey, 1825 
Brocxktt, English gia. 1833 W.STErHtKso.sCra.Vr- 


head Local Poems 37 Sometimes she would pawn her snocL 
To get a drop of Jacky. 

3 . Comb., as ja-cky-bird, jacky-breezer, jacky- 
screamer ; see quots. 

1840 Spurdens Suppl. Voc. East A., Jackydreezer ihe 
dragon-fly, 1867 Wood Pop. Nai. Hist.. Birds 40 When 
flying, the Swift screams coniiDuallj% and is sometimes called 
the Jacky-screamer in consequence, 1897 R Keaktox 
Nature 4r Camera 277 A live one [starlin"] called a ‘ JackcAv 
bird’ is secured to a *flue' or * play-stick’, which can be 
moved up and down by means of a string which the fowler 
holds in His left hand. 

Jackyai'd (d3»-kiyaad). ii’ij;//. [See Jack rf.l 
33 b.] A spar used in fore and aft rigged enft, 
chiefly yachts, to spread the foot of a large gaff- 
topsail out beyond the peak. Also a/irib. 

1883 Standard ii Aug. 6/6 Lorna and Chiitywee last, the 
latter'with a large jackyardlopsail set. 1896 Daily A'rra 
: 18 Aug. 3 All carried jarityards above their mainsaik. 
Hence Jackya'rder, a jackyard topsail. 

2893 Daily News 8 Aug. 3/7 The j-achts.. reached out the 
; xWer under full lower canvas, jacki’ardeis and jib topsaik 
2894 y/wcj 24 July 10/a It was astounding that Britannia 
with jackyarder aloft came scalhless out of the squall 

Jacob (dj^'kob). [a. Heb. ips' yassSqSb, in 
Gr. 'Icataipos, L. Jacobus, whence also came Eng. 
James.'] A personal name and surname; usrf 
also in derived and transferred senses, partly 
referring to Jacob’s laddee. 
fl. = Jacobus, the gold coin. Obs. 

jfi62 Pepvs Diary 23 Nov., A poulterer .. hath left ,^800 
per annum. .and 40,000 Jacobs in gold, 
f 2. slang, a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder. 
J7ia-S3 T/tieJCaicher Rogues called Jacobs; these go 
with Ladders in the Dead of the Night, and get in at the 
Windows. 

b. A ladder. 

170S Mem. yolm Hall ai yacoh, a Ladder. 1756 Grose 
Diet. V 7 ilgar T., yacoh, a ladder : perhaps from J.icob's 
dream. S803 Snorting Mag. XII. 54 A Jacob is a ladder, 

o. A simpleton. 

xSxx JLex. Balatr.. yacoh, a soft fellow, a fool. iSiz J. H. 
Vaux Flash Did., a simple lialf-witted person. 

3 . The possessive yrrrp^’r occurs in the lollowing : 
Jacob’s coat, membrane {_Aiiat.), the layer of 
rods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
died 1874) ; J acob’s shell, the scallop-shell J’ecUn 
Jacokms, the emblem of St. James the Greater, 
and worn by pilgrims who bad visited his 
shrine ; Jacob’s stone, a name applied to the 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings at Scone, 
now in Westminster Abbey, fabled to be the stone 
of Jacob’s pillow (Gen.xxviii. 11) ; Jacob’s ulcer, 

‘ a term for Lupts or rodent ulcer of the eye ' (from 
Arthur Jacob, above-named). AIsoJacob’s laudeb, 
Jacob’s staei'. 

184^ E. Wilson Anal, Vado M, 453 -Jacob’s Menibianft 
. . is seen as a ilocculent film when the eye is suspended in 
water. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. iB This e.\urnal lay^j 
called Jacob’s membrane. lygS-y Jr. Keyslcr's yVuir, (1700) 

111. aia In the Adriatic are likewise found the species called 
-Jacob’s shells, orPectines. X637 Heywood A’ty.if 
Wks. 1874 VI. 7 If I survive Englands Inheritance, Or euer 
live to sit on -lacob’s Stone. , 

JacoBean (d3aekffbran),a.(j^.) Also-owm. [|- 
late and inaUX.. Jacdhxxts {{.'Jacobus*, sec prec.).j 

1 . Of or pertaining to the reign or times of James I 
of England; spec, in Arch,^ a term for the style 
which prevailed in England in the early part of the 
jyth cent., consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large admixture of Balladiau features; also/nz//y. 
in other arts, as Engraving, etc. 

1844 F. A. Paley cfiurch Restorers 171, I ha^-e seen 
Jacobean doors added to aneveut churches, 1867 r. 0. Lkk 
2636 ^ 1B66 in Ess, Reunion 128 Most of the Jacobean 
divines, apparently, could not look beyond the confines ot 
the English natioa 2874 Parker Goth. Atxhit. i.^ 11. 20 
What are called J.acobean Gothic buildings of the lime ot 
James I. are often very good examples of tlic Perpendicular 
style. 1880 Warren bookplates iu. 22 Hie Jacobean style 

woaraont prevalent on our oook-platcs about 1730. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the apostle St. James the 
Less or the Epistle written by him. 

1883 Pulpit Treas. June io3 The Jacobean definition of 
religion must be recovered [Jas. i. 27]. x^8 W. S- Lilly 
in xp/A Cent. Sept. 516 A doctrine in uliich the laalme 
and Jacobean pronouncements arc unobtrusively blciiueu. 

Jacobean {pcjacohxa') lily, a bulbous plant 
{Sprekelia formosissima, N.O. Amaryilidiuex'), 
a native of Mexico, named after St. James. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App., J.acobjca Idly, . imaryths. 
*77®^4 A. Hu.nter Georg, Ess. (1803) HI. 125. 1 
where seen it more manifest than in the Jacobean Hly. 

J. BxJaER Libr. Pract. (cd. 4) 1. 2x9 In the lacol^n 

lily, Linmuus noticed a drop of transpareul liquid protniu* 
ing every morning from the sligimx . f 

B. sb. A statesman or writer of the time oi 
James I. 

1885 Athenrum ax Nov. 661/3 .Milton’s cliancc of lead*/* 
ship would have been slight If., ihc age needed a piv-aiC 
reaction from the eatravaga'^ecs of the jacobcans. 

Jaco'biail (d^akt/j'bian), ir.I and sb. Math. 
[{.Jacoblf proper name + --VN.j 
A. cd/. IVrtaining to or named after tlic mathe- 
matician K. G. J. Jacobi (1S04-51), professor at 
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Konigsberg in Prussia ; discovered, introduced, or 
investigated by Jacobi ; as Jacobian ellipsoid of 
equilibrium^ Jacobian function^ Jacobian syslent of 
differential equations, B. sb. ^.short {ox Jacobian 
determinant,') An important functional determi- 
nant, named after Jacobi. 

Its constituents are the differential coefficients of any 
number of functions {«, t', w, ..) with respect to the same 
number of variables (-x, y, a, it vanishes when the 
functions are connected by any relation of the form 
F (w, V, vf, ..) = o. It is usually denoted by ^ 

185* Sylvester in Cafiib, Dttbl. Math, Jrnl. VII. 
71-2. 1881 Encycl. Brit,yA\\. 31 Such functional deter- 
minants _are^ now more usually known as Jacobians, a 
designation introduced by Professor Sylvester, who largely 
developed their properties, and gave numerous applications 
of them in higher algebra, as also in curves and surfaces. 

Jacobian (d3akou*bm),fl.2 rare, [f. L.Jacbb-us 
+ -IAN : cf. Jacobean.] a. Of or pertaining to 
the patriarch Jacob, b. = Jacobean i. 

1865 F. H. Laing in Manning Ess. Relig. <5* Lit. I. 208 The 
race of Israel proper, the genuine Jacobian breed. 1883 
Wallenstein in the Drama m Wesint. Rev., Dramatic work 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobian times. 

Jacobic (dgakJwbik), a. rare. \i.X,. jaedb-us 

+ -ic.] = Jacobean 2 . 

1871 Bolton tr. DelitzscJCs Comm. Ps. I. 234 The Old 
Testament conception [of righteousness] ,, is (so to speak) 
more Jacobic than Pauline. 

Jacobin (d^se'kcybin), sb?- and a.^ Also 4 -yn, 
6 -yne, 6-9 -ine. [a. F. Jacobin (orig. an adj., 
frbre jacobin, 13th c. in Gotkf. Coinpll), ad. med.L. 
jaedbinus, {.Jacobus : see Jacob.] 

A. sb. 1 . A friar of the order of St. Dominic j 
a Dominican. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Originally applied to the French members of the order, 
from the church of Saint Jacques (S. Jacobus) which was 
given to them, and near which they built their first convent 
(Littre). 

a X325 Trental St. Gregory 12 in Anglia XIII. 303 To 
mynour ne to frere Austyn To caryne \read carme] ne to 
Jacobyn. c R. Erunne Chron. (z8io) 258 Frere Hugh 
of Malmcesire was a Jacobyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7458 
Thow woldest. .have sworne..That he, that whilome was 
so gaie, And of the daunce lolly Robin, Was tho become 
a lacobln. a 1550 FreiHs Benuik 29 in Dunbar's Poems 
286 Twa of the Jacobyne frelris. i68t Drvoen Sp. 
Friar ii. ii, This jacobin, whom I have sent to, is her 
confessor. 1758 Jortim Erasm. I. 13s They behold the 
Jacobins fighting for their Thomas. x8x8 A. Rankes 
Hist. France VI. i. 233 It was a soldier in disguise and not 
a jacobin monk. 1833 Avisos Europe (1847) II. vi. 184 The 
club Breton . . established its sittings In the library of the 
Convent of the^Jacoblns, in the Rue St. Honore, which 
gave its name, since become imperishable, to the club. 

2 . A member of a French political club or society 
established in 1789, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense i), to maintain and propagate 
the principles of extreme democracy and absolute 
equality. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 158 They have, !c seems, found out 
in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the Jacobins, 
that certain men had no right to the possessions which 
they held. 1794 J. Gifford Louis XVt 296 llie new 
republican clubs, of which the Jacobins became the most 
noted. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. vii. iv, Gone are the 
Jacobins ; into invisibility ; in a storm of laughter and howls. 

b. traiisf. A sympathizer with the principles of 
the Jacobins of the French Revolution ; an extreme 
radical in politics or social organization. About 
1800, a nickname for any political reformer. 

1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 200 With the Jacobins I shall 
keep no terms. i8ia T. Amvot Life Wmdham in Wls 
Speeches (1812) I. 29 Parties, which . . were branded with 
the reproachful titles of ‘ Alarmists ' and ‘ J acobins 18*1- 
30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 81 Jacobins .. soon became the 
common nickname.. given, not only to those who had 
admired the dawn of the French liberation, but to those 
who were knpwn to have any taste for any internal reform. 
1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 542 *Why am I here?’ 
the little Jacobin said to herself fiercely as she waltzed. 

Jig. 1832 Byron Juan vi. xiii, Consign'd To those sad 
hungry jacobins the worms. Who on the very loftiest kings 
have din’d. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars, b. Pertaining to the Jacobins 
of the French Revolution ; hence, ultra-democratic, 
*795 Windham Sp. 27 Mar., The cry of peace proceeded 
from the Jacobin party in this country. x8o6 Fessenden 
Democr. I. 63 [They] swore to have the pure reality, Essence 
of Jacobin equality. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. yii. iv, 
Billaud from the Jacobin tribune says, *The lion Is not 
deadj he is only sleeping’. <11886 J. Kek Led. Hist. 
Preach, viii. (1888) 139 They.. gave name to the famous 
Jacobin party in the French Revolution^ because their 
sittings were held in the Jacobine or Dominican monaster^’. 
Hence Ja'cohinly adv. ^ 

1848 Craig, Jacobinly, after the manner of Jacobins. 

't' Jft’CObiu, sb.^ and <1.2 Obs. Also 6 -yn, 7 
-ine. [= OF. Jacobin, ad, med.L, Jacobinus, f. 
seejACOBiTBL] 

a. sb. A member of a Monophysite sect in S jTia, 
Mesopotamia, etc. ; =» Jacobite sb^ b. adj. Of 
or pertaining to this sect. 

*S*7 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 24 Ther com to n-s Jacobj-ns 
and other fejmyd Crislen Peple. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
40 Of all which (with the other smaller parties, as the 
Coptics, the Jacobincj?, &c.) it is hard to say which are the 
more ignorant. 1727 A, Hamilton Hew Acc. E. tnd. I. 


iv. 35 Its present Possessors are Ncstorian and Jacobin 
Monks, 1768 Hume Ess. if Treat. (1809) II. 430 The 
Jacobins denied the immaculate conception. 

Jacobin (d^m’kdTbin), 5^,3 Forms: 7-9 Jaco- 
bine, 8- -in. [a. F. Jacobine, fern, of Jacobin 
(Jacobin sb.^i ) ; so called from their cowl or hood.] 

1. An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
with reversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl or hood. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 244/1 The Jacobines .. or 
Cop Headed Pigeons .. have .. Feathers .. almost like a 
Mouks-hood. 1766 Pennant Zool. (176S) I. 218. x8sx-6x 
Mayhew Loud. Labourll. 64 His pigeon-cote, .is no longer 
stocked with carriers, dragoons, horsemen, jacobins. 

2 . A humming-bird of the genus IJelioihrix, 
having neck-feathers resembling a hood. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 272/3 X3th Race. The Jacobins. 
Bill short, straight ; tail ample or graduated. 

f 3 . A kind of French soup (F. soupe a la Jaco^ 
bine, Littre). Obs, 

1706 Phillips, ydeobine, a kind of French Potage ivith 
Cheese. 

t Ja*cobine^. Obs. rare. [f. Jacob -j- -ineI.] 
A descendant of Jacob ; an Israelite. 

<2x625 Boys IVLs. (1630) 800 All true beleeuers are the 
sons of Jacob, ..and the Church of these true Jacobines 
and Israelites are the land of the Lord. 

+ Ja*cobine‘-^. Obs. rare. 1 ^. jaedb-us Jr 
-iNfii.] « Jacobus. 

16x3 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Pajers (x886) I. 6 Lent 
M* leonard Chichester.. in gold, a lacobyne xxij*. 

Jacobinic (d^akabi-nik), a. [f. Jacobin shj- + 
•1C.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
French Jacobins ; ultra-democratic. 

1793 /fir/, in Ann. Reg.■2^^|^ Every method. .that Jaco- 
binic invention could suggest, or Jacobinic energy e/nplo)’. 
x8o2 a. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 325 To rise to power 
on the ladder of Jacobinic principles. x88x Athcnxum 
20 Aug. 233/2 Throughout the Jacobinic period the notion 
was widely current that as the people was sovereign, any 
crowd that might gather In the street.. was sovereign. 

iTacolli'liical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

*793 Mad. D’Arblay Lett, to Dr. Bumey 19 Feb., Per- 
haps all may be Jacobinical malignity. x82x-3o Ld. 
Cockburn Mem. i. (1874) 59 Trousers or gaiters., he de- 
scribed as Jacobinical. 287X Morley CnV. Mise. I. 62 
Reaison like Condorcct’s, streaked with jmjobinical fibre. 

Hence Jacobi'oically adv. 

1821 Blackut. Mag. X. 752 Patting them on their heads 
(rather jacobinically greasy for our taste). 1887 Daily 
Netos 28 June 5/1 The present House of Commons has no 
* mandate’, as Lord Salisbury Jacobinically calls It, to 
coerce Ireland. 

Jaco'billism (date-k^biniz’m). [f. Jacobin sbX 
+ -I3M.] The doctrine or practice of the French 
Jacobins ; ultra-democratic principles. 

1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies VII, 122 The true 
principles of legitimate government in opposition to j.Tco- 
binism. 1798 Colzmvc^ Satyrane's Leif. ii. in Biog. Lit. 
(1882) 262 The whole system of your drama is a moral and 
intellectual Jacobinism. xSot M. Cutler in Life, etc. 
(x888) II. 44 Jefferson’s speech, .. a mixed medley of Jaco- 
binism, Republicanism^ and Federalism. z82X'3o Ld.CJock- 
burn A/em. 82 Jacobinism was a term denoting; everything 
alarming and baleful, and every political objector was a 
Jacobin. 

b, A Jacobinical trait or notion. 

1888 Mrs, H. Ward R. Elsmere 510 A solitary eccentric 
life . . had developed in him a good many crude Jaco- 
binisms. 

Jacobiuize (djre’k^binoiz), v. [f, as piec. + 
-IZE.] Irons, To render Jacobin, to imbue with 
revolutionary or uUra-democnitic ideas. Hence 
Ja^coblnlza'tion, the action of Jacobinizing. 

*793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Vlks. VII. 183, 1 tliink no 
Country can be aggrandized whilst France is Jacobiniicd. 
1708 W, “rAYLOR in Aionthly Revieitf XXVI. 548 Surely 
this author will not admit that a domestic Jacobinization 
was the only defence against foreign subjection. 1836 
Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (1844) II. viii. 61 A most 
unprincipled system ofagilation,— the Tories actually doing 
their best Co Jacobinize the poor, in the hope of turning an 
outbreak against the Whig government to their own 
advantage. 

Jacobite (d.^ai’ko^boit), and aJ [ad. med.L. 
Jacobita, {.Jacobus : see Ja\cob and -ite.] A member 
of a Monophysite sect taking its name from Jacobus 
Baradxus, of Edessa, who revived the Entychian 
heresy in the 6th cent. Also attrib., or as adj. 

c 1400 Maundcv, (1839) *** There ben othere that ben 

dept Surienes. .thei nuken here confessioun right as the 
lacobyles don. cistx \st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 lacobyten named .also of on ketler Jacob.. .T^iesc be 
kytie and chrysteiied with a byrnynge yren. 1640 Br. Hall 
EPisc.w. xviii. 194 The Jacobite Christians, .have a Patriarch 
of their own. 1645 Pacitt /few<V»gn ti66z) 21 The laco- 
bites, .mark their children with a hot Iron with the signe 
of the Cross, aJludiDg to the words of Saint lohn, He shall 
baptize you uath the holy Ghost and with fire, xi&j 
E. B. Elliott Mem. Ld. Haddo xv. (xS63} 252 Egj’piian 
Christians of the Eutychian or Jacobite persuasion. 

t Ja’Cobite, [ad. zntd.L.Jacobria, f. 1 

Jacobus’. see-3TE.] = Jacobin i. ' 

e 1550 Bale R. Johast t&wdcn) i3 Jacobj-tos, Mj-nors, 
Whyght Carmes, and Augustynis. 26x4 Selde.n Titles 1 
Hon. 174 In a Monasteric of the lacobUs at Paris .. the | 
Epitaph, of Humbert is thus conceiued. 18x8 A. Rankcn ] 
Hist. France IV. iv. ^17 ’They granted.. to the Dominicans | 

or Jacobites certain nghts, j 

Ja’cebitSf Obs, [L Jacob -#■ -ite.] A | 


descendant of Jacob, an Israelite ; also applied to 
the 17th c. Puritan refugees. (See N. & Q. otli 
ser. III. 323.) 

1658 Sir F. Gorged Amer. paintCii to the Life i. xxlii. 46 
Jaccobbites. Ibid. iii. ii. 200 Hearing that prophanc Esau 
had mustered up all the *oands..tocome against his brother 
Jacob, these wandering race of Jacobites deemed it now 
high time to implore the Lord. 

Jacobite (d^se’kJbait), and <z.2 [f. L, 
jaedb-us James (see Jacob) + -ite.] 

A. sb. An adherent of James II of England after 
liis abdication, or of his son the Pretender; a parti- 
san or supporter of the Stuarts after the Revolution 
of 1688. 

1689 E. Bohuh (title) The Doctrine of Passive Obedience, 
and Non-Resistance, no way concerned in tJie Controversies 
now depending between the WilHamiics, and the Jacobites. 
2690 Luttkell BHef Kel. Apr. (1857) II. 36 A private form 
of prayers is printed here, used amongst the Jacobites, 
for King James in his afflictions. 1736 Bolincbroke 
Patriot. (1749) 169 Every Jacobite at this time .. is 
a rebel to the constitution under which he is born. 18x4 
Scott Wav. xxi.\, Tlie sanguine Jacobites, during the 
eventful years 1745-6, kept up the spirits of their party by 
the rumour of descents from France. 

B. ai/J. -j- 1 . Pertaining to James I of England ; 
in Jacobite piece = Jacobus. Obe. 

i6xx in Crt. 4* Times fas. /(x849) I. 147 There is speech 
of finding some little remedy, by raising gold,, .the angel 
and sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to 
two and twenty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family : see A. 

1602 Song in 12th Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 320 
At Kingsland near the City There met a Jacobite crew. 
1697 J. Dennis (title) A Plot and no Plot, or Jacobite 
Credulity; a Comedy. 1788 H. Wali-ole in Walpoliuna 
xix. 10 Atterbury was nothing more or less than a Jacobite 
priest.^ 1892 Guardian 10 Feb. 184/2 On hlonday, the 
Marquis de Ruvigny placed on the spikes of the gate at 
Westminster Abbey a wreath with the follou Ing inscription 
*l_n memory of the martyrdom of Mary.. from the Legiti- 
mist Jacobite League*. 

Hence Ja^cobitely adv. 

1706 Hearnf. Collect. 7 May (O. H. S.) I. 241 He was., 
look’d upon as Jacobitcly inclin’d. 

JacoH'tic, ir. rare — °. = next. 

x8ss In Hyde Clarku Eng. Diet. Also in mod. Diets. 

JacoT3itical(d3a.'knbi-tikal),a. [f.jACODiTEri.'* 

+ -ICAI,. j Pertaining to the Jacobites or adherents 
of the Smarts; holding Jacobite principles. 

*779 H. SwiNBURNB in Crts. Europe close last cent. (1841) 

1. 255. 1 drew my wife's attention to this undeserving object 
of all her Jacobitlcal adoration [the Young Pretender 
carried home drunk], 28x4 Scott Wav. v, A few songs, 
amatory and Jacobltical. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xxL 
IV. 685 Of all the counties of England Lancashire was the 
most Jacobitical. 

Hence JacoM’tlcally adv. 

1855 In Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. Also in mod. Diets. 
Ja’CObitisli, /t. rare, [f. as prec. +-I8H.] = 
prec. adj. Hence Ja’cobitishly adv. 

vj^-gAloderationa Virtnezi Her Jacobitish false Brethren. 
1846 MaCfarlane Cab. Hist. Eng. XV. 126 The .. Earl of 
Clarendon, with a 'Jacobitish secretary’, was sent in h’ls 
stead. 2883 Omond Ld. Advoe. Scot. 11. 47 Lawyers in 
Scotland being Jacobitishly inclined. 

Jacobitism (djce’kJbaitiz^m). [See -ism.] 

1 . The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James II and his family; adherence to or sympathy 
^Yith the Stuart cause. 

1700 Wacstaff (title) The Present Stale of Jacobitism in 
England. 1707 Hearne Collect. 23 Dec. (O. H. S.) II. 8a 
His charging y* University. .w‘^ Jacobitism. 1814 Scott 
Wav, v, Sir Lverard’s Jacooiiism had been gradually decay- 
ing. 2839 Ld. Brougham Statesm. Geo. HI (L), Since 
Jacobitism and divine right were exploded. 

2 . The doctrines of the Jacobite sect of Christians. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig. Rnov,i. I. 27 Abulfaroj .. 

son of a Jewish physician, who had embraced JacobltLsni. • 
JacODSite Cds^’kabzoit).* 4!//;;. \i. Jakobsberg, 
place-name + -ITB.] An oxide of iron and man- 
ganese, belonging to the spinel group, found at 
Jakobsberg in Sweden. 

1869 Latest Hews 17 Oct., Jacobsite is a new mineral 
described before the French Academy of Sciences by 
M. Damour. 187a Dana Min. App. i, 8 Jacobsite .. docs 
not lose weight when ignited. 

Jaxob’s la’dder. Also (in sense 2) jocob- 
ladder. [In reference to Gen. xxviii. 12.] 

1 . A common garden plant, rarely found wild in 
Britain {Polemouium aentUum) h.aring corymbs of 
blue (or white) flowers ; so called from the laddcr- 
like appearance of its doscly pinnate leaves. 

Popularly or locally applied also to Solomon’s Seal, and 
various other plants. ^ 

*733 Miller Card. Did., Polemonium .. Greek > ajcxian, 
or Jacobs I-addcr. 1794 Mabtys Rousseau's Bot. x>i. 1S9 
Greek Valerian or Jacob’s Ladder. iBSs Garden 3 June 
380/2 A while Jacob’s-laddcr..wiih purple tiuoat,..a \cr3' 
liclicatc dower. 

2 . Naut. A rope ladder wUh wooden steps for 
ascending the rigging from the deck. 

1840 Markyat Poor Jack xxviii. The jDongxtcr runs to 
the jacob-Iaddcr of the maxn.rigging. c x£6o 11 . Siuakt 
Seamans Catech. 3* It b used,, for Jacob's ladders. i£32 
Nabes Seamanship (cd, 6) X79 Let go Uhe . . Jacob's Udder 
lanyards. 1898 Duiiy Hras 9 3Iay 6/4 One Iguo] cut the 
Jacob's ladder of the Vicksburg adrift. 
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3 . In fig. allusions to Gen. xxviii. I3. 

183X Carlvle Sart, Res. ir. v, Like mysterious priestesses, 
in whose hand was the invisible Jacob’s-ladder* whereby 
man might mount into very heaven. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle 
NateJus 88 It seemed to climb the very edge of the gray 
bank of clouds, . . a veritable Jacob’s Ladder, stretching 
away into the heavens,, .meet for angels' feet to tread. 

4 . A frequent local' name or nickname of a high 
and steep llight of steps. 

e 1895 Proposals to do away with the bridge over the 
reservoir and railway at Oxford^ known as Jacob’s Ladder. 
X900 Daily News 13 Mar. s/r A feature of the island [St. 
Helena) is ‘Jacob's Ladder’, a wooden staircase of 699 
stM)s, with an average slope of 39 degrees to the vertical. 

Jacob’s membrane, shell, etc. : see Jacob 3. 
Jacob’s staff. [In sense i, from St, James 
{Jacobiis)f whose symbols in religious art are a 
pilgrim’s staff and a scallop shell. In the other 
senses the name is app. more or less fanciful.] 
f 1 . A pilgrim’s staff. Obs. 

Sometimes perhaps with a reference to Gen. xxxlL lo. 

Hall Chron., Hen. K///, lo Like two pilgrems 
from saiiict lames,.. with palmers hattes on their helmettcs, 
wyth long lacobs staves in their handes. 1590 Spenser 
R. Q. 1. vi. 35 In his hand a lacobs stafle, to stay His weary 
limbsupon. 1656 Blount JacebsStaff^ aPilgrims 
staflf, sj called from those who.. go onpilgriiMge to the city 
of S‘ Jago, or S* James Compostella m Spain. 

2 . a. An instrument formerly used for taking 
the altitude of the sun ; a cross-staff, b. An 
instrument for measuring distances and heights, 
consisting of a square rod about three feet in 
length with a cursor which’ slips on the staff, c, 
A straight rod shod with pointed iron, and having 
a socket-joint at the summit for supporting a sur- 
veyor’s circumferentor instead of a tripod. (In 
mod. Diets.) 

*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 106 The Astrono- 
mers staffe, also called lacobes staffc. 1613 M. Ridley 
Magiu Bodies 105 Having a lacobs.staffe at sea and a 
quadrant at land take the altitude of the Sunne, 1777 Hoole 
Comenivs' Vis. lVor/d{ed. la) 129 A geometrician measureth 
the height of a tower, or the distance of places either with 
a quadrant or a Jacob’s*staff. X867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord- 
bM., yacab's Sia^^ or Cross-siaff^ a mathemaiic.il instru* 
ment to take altitudes, consisting of a brass circle, divided 
into four equal parts by two lines cutting each otlier in the 
Centre ; at each extremity of either line is fixed a sight per- 
pendicularly over the lines.. The cross is mounted on a staff 
or stand for use. 

fig.^ <zz6z3 0v£itBURY/[ /rr^(i638) 132 He. .dares beleeve 
nothing above 6 rimwn inohilty for 'its out of the reach of 
his Jacobs staffe. a 1734 North Dxant, i. ii. § 16 Erecting 
a Jacob’s Staff to take the .Altitude of these wise Polngs. 
t 3 . A st.-iff containing a concealed sword or 
dagger. Obs. 

155^6 Thomas Lat. Diet., Dolo, a great sparre or staffe 
with a small head of Iron and a sword within it : a lacobs 
staffc. 1606 Holland Sueion. xUi. 159 Found there were 
likewise twaine .. with a staffe having a blade in it {dolone] 
{margin^ Some cal this^ a lacobs-staffe) and a Hunters 
wood-knife waiting for him. x6s5 in Blount Clossogr. 

4 A plant, the Great Mullein or Aaron’s Rod. 
1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Jacob’s Staff, Ver-. 
basenm Thapsus. 

Jacobus (d^akffu'b^s), PI. -usea, (7 -us, 7-8 
-usaes, -\i3*a). [a, James ; see Jacob.] 

The current (but not official) name of an English 
gold coin, struck in the reign of James I. 

Originally i«.sucd in 1603, under the name of the Sovereign, 
and current for 20s. In 1604 there was a second issue known 
as ihe^ Unite, which being ^ lighter, the value of the 
Sovereign rose to asr. In 1613 the current value of the 
Unite was raised by statute to sax., and the earlier piece 
rose to 24 j. 

x6xa in Crt. <J- Tunes yas. 1 (iS^y) I, 197 The prince 
having enpeated him to provide him ;^xooo, in so many 
JacoW piecc-s. a x6i8 Raleigh Obs. in Rem. (1661) 206 
lh« English lacobus goeth for three and twenty shillings In 
Merchandizing. _x678 Marvell Let. to Mayor of Hull 
Wks. 1776 1. 346 The Jacobus’s cost twenty three and eighi- 
P«nce a piece. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) 11. xx. 
3 *6 In second purse were 1 1 5 J acobus's,- 1855 hi acaulay 
H*^t‘ Bng. xv.^ III. 585 His salary was .. eight thousand 
Jacobuses, equivalent to ten thousand pounds sterling. 

Jacoby (d-;x‘kobi). An anglicized form of F; 
Jacob^e, L. Jacohxa {Setucio Jdcobxa, Ragwort), 
applied to the Purple Ragwort (i*. elegans), also 
called ^^o<^a?a,fromtheCapeofGood Hope; 
Jacol, obs. form of Jackal. 

Jacolatt, -let, obs. forms of Ciiocol.vtje. 
Jaconet (d3a;-ktS'na% Forms: 8 jaconofc, 
jackonot, 9 jacconot, -ot (jacounot, -onite). 
[Corruption of \Jvdn/a^attnnt/n. {xom jaganmlth 
Juggernaut) ox Jagannathpuri in Cuttack, where 
orig. manufactured.] A cotton fabric originally 
imported from India, but now manufactured in 
England. The application of the name has under- 
gone change; in the trade it now means ‘ A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, lighter 
than a shirting, .and heavier than a mull*. 

1769 Publ, Advcrtiicr 14 Nov. 3/3, 260 Dozen Book and 
Jaconot .Muslitxs and clear Lawns. x8o8 C. Simeon in W. 
Cams Life x. (18471 230, i was buying the shawl and 
jaconet for her. X85X lllustr. Catal. Gt. Rxltib. 482 India 
3aconcis. Cambric of v.irious qualities. 1891 Times 8 Oct. 
4/1 Moderate enquiry cxUis for mulls, iacconcts, and 
dhoctjcs. 


t Jacou'nce, jagou*nce. Obs. Also 5 ia- 
conct. £a. O^.jacunce (Jioland, nth c^^jagonce 
{Ro»i. Rosc)\’^^Oip. L. lype iaamii-us for *hia- 
cyitit-tts, in cl. L. hyacinthius (sc. lapis)^ adj. from 
hyacinthus. With jaconet cf. jacinct, jacynct under 
Jacinth.] The jacinth or hyacinth (precious stone). 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom* Rose 1117 Rubyes there were, 
saphires, iagounces [Fr. Rubis iot, saphirs, iagonees], And 
emeraudes, more than two. ounces. ?<sx4oo Lydo. C/iorle 
.V Byrde (Roxb.) X2 Ther is a stone whiche callid is a 
lagounce . . Whiche of fyn gold peyseih an once. ? c 2400 — 
Nisop’s Fab. i. 54 Hid in the dunghill he founde a laconcC 
[xff;V<7r Jaconet, tacynct] stone. Ibid. 99 The best laconct 
in Ethiope is founde. ^1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 365 
Jfore precious then the ryche lacounce. 

JaC(3,uard (d^aUaud, d3X*kaid), The surname 
of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons, who, at the 
beginning of the 19th c., invented an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the loom, 
superseding the ruder heddle or heald appliance 
previously used. Hence many attrib. uses and 
combinations, as Jacquard apparatus, attachment, 
engine, machine, mechanism, applied to this appa- 
ratus; also Jacquard loom, a loom fitted with 
this apparatus, for the weaving of figured fabrics ; 
Jacquard fabric, muslin, stripes, etc., those woven 
or produced on the Jacquard loom; Jacquard^ 
Jigured adj., -weaving, etc. b. Also ellipt* as sb. = 
Jacquard apparatus, etc. 

X84X Encyct. Brit, (ed. 7) XXL 828 The draw-loom has of 
late years been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
Jacquard engine. *8428. C. )A.M.\.IreIand\\* 330 note, The 
Jacquard machine, introduced a few years ago by some of 
the leading manufacturers. xZg^PennyCyct. XXVII. 178/2 
The Jacquard apparatus was first Intended for and applied to 
sllk«weaving. i8st Illusir, Catal. Gt* Exhib. 482 A new 
arrangement of the Jacquard loom. Ibut. 506 Specimens of 
Jacquard figured Silk fabrics. Ibid. i279Shaw!s with muslin 
Jacquard stripes. Ibid., hlusUn from the loom, while 
jacquard, needle work spots. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Loonucard, a pierced pattern-card for Jacquard weaving. 
2890 Cent. Diet. s. v. Lootn, The Jacquard attachment is a 
device for forming sheds or openings for the passage of the 
shuttle between the warp-threads. 2897 SKctch 26 May 
x8i/i The application of a Jacquard to looms, lace and 
hosiery machines. Ibid. 181/2 Deteriorations are impossible 
with the Jacquard. 

Ii Jacquerie (3ak.?K*). Also anglicized, 6-9 
-ery. [F,, in OF. jaqturie, peasants or villeins 
collectively, spec. a.s m Eng.; f. James, old 
term for a French villein or peasant ; cf. Jack jA^] 
Hist. The revolt of the villeins or peasants of 
northern France against the nobles in 1357-8; 
hence, Any rising of the peasantry, 

1523 Ld, Berners Fmsx. I. ctxxxii. 217 They called hym 
kyng laques Goodman, and so therby they were called 
companyons of the laqucry. 2548THOMAS in Sirype Reel. 
Ment. {}72t) II. App. 65 The Jaquerie that sprang in 
Beauvoisine and other countries of France, in the year 2358. 
2791 Burke App. IV/ttgs Wks. VI. 219 That furious insur- 
rection of the common people in France called the Jacquerie. 
2882 spectator 8 Apr. 45;^ There Is too much reason to 
believe that in many dbtricts of Ireland the anti-landlord 
agitation.. has changed an agrarian movement into a true 
jacquerie, 2892 Review of Rev. 15 Jan, 17/1 In Russia .. 
villages scattered here and there m the midst of great 
stapes do not afford material even for successful jacquery. 

Jacques, obs. form of Jakes, 

Jactauce (d^K’ktans), rare, [a. F. jactance 
(13th c. in Godef. Compl.\ ad. L. jactdntia, f. 
jactdntem, pr. pple. oijactdrei see Jactation and 
-ANCE,] Boasting; vainglorious speaking, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair* (1495) 4 Vayn glory or iactaunce. 
1502 Ord. Qrysien Men 11. v, (W. dc W, 2506) 95 It is arro- 
gance, iactans, & ypocrysyc. 2525 Pilgr. Per/. {NV. dc W. 
*53*1 92 lactance is, whan a man scrcheth for the prayse or 
laude of other, bostyng hym selfe of ony euyll dede. xSaS 
[J. R, Best] Italy 163 Let there be no jactance in an epitaph. 
1885 Edin. Rev. Apr. 550 She even asks, with a little un- 
necessary jactance, ‘ Don’t you imagine [etc.] *. 

Jactancy (djte’ktansi). [ad. L. jaclSntia ; sec 
prec. and -ANCV.] Boastfulness, vainglory; boasting. 

*623 Cockeram, lactancie, boosting. 2841 Fraser’s Mag* 
XXllL 223, I speak not this in any Jactancy or self- 
laudation. 2884 StR S. Sr. John Hayti it. 32 Rigaud had, 

. . with his usual jactancy, inarched on Porl-au-Princc to 
expel the English. 

Ja'ctant, a. rare. fad. 'L.. jactant-em, pr. pple. 
of jactare : see next.] Boasting, boastful. 

*839 Tails Mag. VI. 353 The jactant self-importance 
assumed by the cock-pigeon of the dove-cote. 

Jactation (djtektei-Jan). [ad. t,.jacldtion-eiii, 
n. of action from jactare to throw, toss about, dis- 
cuss, boast of, rejl. to talk boastfully, make an 
ostentatious display, freq. of jaccre to throw; cf. 
'P. jactation (Cotgr.).] 

1 . A tossing or swinging of the body to and fro ; 
sjec. in Path. - Jactitatioj? a. 

2680-90 Temple Ess,, Health ^Vks• 2732 I. 282 Jactations 
. , help or occasion Sleep, as we find by the common Use and 
Experience of rocking froward Children in Cradles, or 
dandling them in their Nurses Arms. 175* Br- LavingTOS 
F.nihus, Methodists (1754) II. UL 96 Variou.s Tumults of 
Mind, and Jactations of Body. X&37 Syd, Soe* Lex., 
yactation. Same as yactitatiort. 

2 . Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display. 

2576 WooLTON Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.)^ 91 If we use 
them with excess, filthy pleasure, vain jactation.. ue abuse 


Gods gifts. 2604 T. Wright Passions i. vl. 26 , 1 could adde 
. . Envy, Emulation . . lactation or Boobting. 1825 Lenj 
1.379 There is no surer .sign of vulgarity than jactaticn 
of gentility. 2886 S.tiNTSnuRY in Macin. Mag. July j-j 
The tedious burlesque, the more tedi9us jactation nhicH 
disfigure his work. 

T Jacta’tor, Obs. rare^'^* [a. L. jadiitor, 
xxgcxM-n. from Jactare i see prec.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., lactator, a cracker or boaster. 
1722 Bailey, yactator, a Boaster or Bragger. 

J a*ctitate, v* rare, [f, ppl, stem of L.jadiiare : 
see next] inir* To toss restlessly about : see 
Jactitation 2. Hence Ja*ctitating/;)/, a. 

2822-34 Good's Study Med.^ (ed. 4) IV. 250 The stertor, 
the insensibility, and the jaclitating struggle of the limbs, 
form a picture of agony. 

Jactitation Cd3£ektit,?''j3n). [.ad. •caeA.L.jacti- 
idtion-em (in Canon Law) a false declaration tend- 
ing to some one’s detriment, n. of action f. h.jacU- 
tdre, in sense ‘to throw out publicly, to utter’, 
freq. of jactare : see [.actation. The senses follow 
or are influenced by l..jactatio. So in F. (Littre).] 

1 . Public or open declaration, esp. of a boastful 
sort ; ostentatious aflirmation ; boasting, bragging. 

2632 High Comatission Cases (Camden) 304 This jactitation 
or gloriaclon of adultery is as much as a confession of the 
fact, 2655 Fuller Ch* Hist. ir. v. § 46 The Arch-bishop 
sent his Mandate to the Abbot and Convent of Glassenbury, 
henceforward to desist from any jactitation of Dunstan's 
Corpse. 2766 J. Idbetson Plea Subscr. 39 A ri* (T. Suppl.), 
Shall the jactitation of his friends be instead of a public 
revocation on hU own part? [1843 Blackw. Mag, Li. 684 
What Johnson would call his perpetual 'jactitation' about 
the infinite wealth of the Indus.) 

b. Law* Jactitation of Marriage : see quots. 

2685 H. Consett Pract. Spir. Cris. 252 The Defendant 
being cited in a Cause of Jactitation or Boasting of Afarriage. 
tTj^ Centl. Mag, XLnf, lox The long contested cause of 
Jactitation, brought by the Hon. Thomas Harvey against 
his lady, after a cohabitation of eighteen years. ^ 2883 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 432/2 The suit of jactitation 
of marriage . . which is not known to modern practice, m.ay 
still be brought in the Divorce Court by the express terms 
of 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, s. 6, when a person falsely bo.v;ls 
that he or she is married to another wfiereby a reputation of 
their marriage may ensue. The paity injured sues for the 
purpose of having perpetual silence enjoined upon the un- 
justifiable boaster. 2892 Daily Nexys 22 July 2/4 The ca^e 
of ‘ Thompson v. Rourke ’ . . is a suit marked ‘ Jactitation 
and is of a very novel character, it being thirty years since 
such a case was before the Court. 

2 . /W//, A restless tossing of the body: asymptom 
of distress in severe diseases, b, A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle- 

2665 Harvey Advice agst. Plague 3 A perpetual restles- 
ness, with anguishing jactitations, or throwing ones self 
from one part of the bed to the other. xZo^ Med, yrnl, 
XXL 215 Voice querulous with constant moaning; jacuta- 
tiou} pulse ..feeble. 2844 B. G. Babincton ir. Heekefs 
Epidemics Mid. Ages (Syd. Soc.) 318 An insufferable itching 
came on over the whole body, accompanied by distressing 
iactltatiom 2862 T. J. Graha.m Pract. Med. 426 There may 
be jactitation of the extremities. 

'f 3 . Discussion ; bandying to and fro. Ohs, ^ 

xyfix Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxix, After much 
slqnaie enquiry and jactitation of ihe arguments on all sides, 
. .it has been adjudged for the negative. 

t Ja'Ctnre. Obs. [ad. h.faclura loss, detri- 
ment, f. ppl. stem of jaccre to throw, throw away ; 
see -URE. So OF, jacUire (1306 in Godef.).] Loss, 
injury, detriment. 

*S*S Hen. VIII Let. to Ponynges 22 July, Which iacturc 
wronge, and preludice we cannot nc woll xuffre to pai>se. 
1563-87 Foxe ./i/. (2596) 904/1 To repaire the piteous 
iacture and decay, that the church and sea ApostoUck hatn 
so long suffered. 2657 Tomlinson Rettou’s ooo (Jy* 
will endure a whole daj^es coction without sensible jacturcj^ 

t Ja’culable, a. Obs* rare^°* [ad. 
biRis, f. jaculd-ri : see next.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., yaculable, fit to be thrown, tliat 
may be cast or darted. 2722 in Bailey. . 

JacTllate (d^as’kiffltf't), V. rare. [f. 'L.jacnlat’, 
ppl. stem of jaculdre to dart, hurl, f.Jaculum a 
dart, f. jaccre lo throw.] a. trans. To dart, hurl, 
b. iutr, (for reJl.') To dart forward. 

2623 CocKERAM, laculaie, to dart. 16^4 Sir T. Hr^ERr 
Ttav. 20 They know accurately how to jacuI.Ttc their Dart;. 

of blacke Ebony. 2860 Emerson Comi. Life i. (1861) 27 tjf 
you suppose, he can be estimated by his weight in pounus* 
..this rc.Tching, radiating, jaculating fellow? 

Jacniation (d^oekiffl^J-Jan). rare. [ud. L. 
jaculdiidn-em, n. of action from jacttldn'. see 
prec. Cf. F.jacu/alion (i6lh c.).] The .nction of 
darting, hurling, or throwing ; a hurl, a throw. 

2608 J. King Serin. 5 Nov. 20 It was well and strongly 
strung with 36 barrels of gunpowder .. for the 
laculr^on, uibraiion, and speed of the arrows. 2667 
P. L. VI. 665 Hills. .encounterd Hills Hurl’d to . 

jaculalion dire. 2837 Blackxv. Mag. XLIl. ^43/* 

one could cost a lance, at one or three successive jaculaiiQH'*. 

. Jaciilator (d^os’kiffitfhDj). [a. L. jacubnor, 
agent-n. from JaculdrX to .jACULATK : cf. 
lateur (i6th c. in Godef.).] • 

1 . .One .who throws or hurls; a thrower of ihe 
dart or javelin, rare* 

2796 Mod. GnlliverPtd. 4 The serpent wou!d..ha\csp<nl 

its venom on the breaxt of the .. malicious jaculator. 

T, Taylor Plato's Wks. V. 136 ThU .same mean person, 
a skilful jaculator, will hurl .a .sentence worthy of alleiHion. 

2. A fish \ToxoUs jaculator which has the 
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power of shooting a drop of water at insects that 
come near it; *=Abcher 5. Also jcuulator fish. 

1763 ScHLossRu in Phil. Trans. LIV. 89 Governor Hommcl 
gives the followingaccountof the Jaculatororshootlng fish. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XLIil. 220. AldeiCs ytn>eniU Gem 
{N. Y.) Mar. 79/1 The jaculator fish,. .In the Jakes of Java, 
uses its mouth as a squirtgun and is a good marksman, 
JaculatO’rial, a. rare. [{. as next + -al.] 
Having the faculty of darting. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. II. 456 Sagitti- 
Ungues, . .Tongue jaculatorial. 

Jaculatory (d.i^re-ki^l/tori), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. jacnldtdri‘HS^ f. ppl. stem of jactildri to dart, 
throw, Jacdlatk: cf. F. /acu/a/eire (id-ijthc. in 
Godef Compl.').'\ Pertaining to throwing or dart- 
ing ; that is thrown or darted. 

16x6 Bullokak, laculatory, that which is suddenly cast 
from one, like a dart. X79S-^ T. AIaurice Hindostan (1819) 
III. V. iv. 242 The foe. .having formed no conception of the 
jaculatory strength of those engines, . .retired in confusion, 

t b. Jaculatory prayer, a short prayer * darted 
up* to God (L. preccs jacnlaiorix (Jerome); F. 
oraison jaculatoire'). Obs, Cf. Ejacul.vtory 3. 

1624 Bp. hunted. Addr.-^^. xdaST. H(awkins] 

Caussin's Holy Crt. 333 Learne a little to talke with God by 
jaculatory prayers. 1649 Jck, Taylor Gl. Exemp. it. Disc, 
xi. 150 We may be very much helped by iaculatory prayers 
and .short breathings. 

tJa'Cule. Obs. rare. [ad. L.ytrr////Ly a darting 
serpent, f. faccre to throw. Cf. OF.yacule a dart.J 
A serpent that darts 011 its prey. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xviu. ix. (Bodi. MS.), pe 
serpent p* hat laculus fleet as a darte . . and 3if he metep 
wip any bee.ste he prowep hym siJfe pere vpon and sleep it.] 
157* Bossewell a rntoiie 11. 62 b, N. beareth Azure, a lacule 
d'Argent. {1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. to6 The manner 
of progression in the swiftest serpent we know, which is the 
jaculus, is by instantly coiling itself upon its tail and darting 
from thence to its full extent.] 

Jaculi'ferous, n. [f. C. jacttBum dart + ^/^r- 
bearing + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne Lex., Jaculi/erus, having prickles, or 

.spinedike darts, as those seen on the flanks of the Diodon X 
jacuUferous. 1887 in Byd. Soc. Lex. 

Jad (dsced), sb. local. [Origin unknown: cf. 
JUD.] In the Bath-stone quarries: ‘A long deep 
holing or cutting made for the purpose of detaching 
large blocks of stone from their natural beds° 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal 18S3). Hence Jad v. 
trans., to form a jad in; Ja'dder, a stone-cutter 
(Halliw. 1847-78); Ja'ddlny vbl, sb., also 
atlrib, 

187Z Morgans Mining Tools 148 The * jadding pick* .. 
.serves for cutting in long and deep holings, juds, or * jads 
for the purpose of detaching large blocks of stone from their 
natural beds. Ibid. 153 When the face of any heading from 
which the stone is to be worked away has been properly 
jadded under the roof, the side saw^cuts are proceeded with. 
Jad, obs. variant of Jade sb^■ and 2. 

Jade (d^^'d), Also Sc, 8 jad, 9 Jaud, [Of 
unknown origin ; often assumed to be a doublet of 
Yaud {IctX.jalda mare), but app. without reason,] 

1 . A contemptuous name for a horse ; a horse of 
inferior breed, e. g. a carl- or draught-horse as 
opposed to a riding horse ; a roadster, a hack ; a 
sorry, ill-conditioned, wearied, or worn-out horse; 
a vicious, worthless, ill-tempered horse; rarely 
applied to a donkey. 

£1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 46 Be blithe though thou 
ryde vp.on a lade. What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule 
and lenc. 1530 Palsck. 233/2 lade a dull horse, galier. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. i.Arb.) 79 When horsecorsers 
beguile no friends with lades. 1589 Pappe tu. Hatchet 
U844) 35 If like a rcstie lade thou wilt take the biit in thy 
mouth, and then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broken. 16^ j. Pory tr. Leo’s A/rica 11. 309 You are much 
deceived . . that thinke mine asse to be dead : for the hungrie 
iadc knowing his masters necessity hath wrought this 
slei^t. 260s Vbrstecas Dec. Intel/, yii. {1628) 205 Not fit 
for Gentlemens horses, but for Carters iadcs. x665 Chas. II 
in Julia Cartwright Henrietta 0/ Orleans (1894) 237, 1 shall 
have much ado to mounte my selfe with so much as jades 
for this summer's hunting. <n68o Butler Rent. (1759) 

495 1’he swiftest Race-horse will not perform a Jong Journey 
s>o well as a sturdy dull jade. 1709 Pove Ess. Crit. 604 
False steps but help them to renew the race, As, after 
stumbling, Jades will mend their pace. x8i6 Scott Antiq. 
i, The expected vehicle, prei>sing forward with all the des- 
patch to which the broken-windeJ jades that drew it could 
poaaibly be urged. 1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. tx (1822) 

I. S2 He palmed upon the owners a sorry jade of an ass. 

b. Sometimes used without depreciatory sense, 
playfully, or ia generalized sense : * Horse. 

XSS3 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.l I. 362 The 
Kearnes. the Gallogla.<scs, and the other brcchelcs.se soul- 
diers, wruh horses and their horse gromes. sum time iij 
wailinee vpon one jade. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
XYi. viii. (1886) 408 You shall not hwre a butcher or a 
hor.'isc-cour>er cheapen a buUocke or a jade. 1602 arston 
Antonio's Rev. iii. i. Wks. 1856 1. 104 The black jades of 
swart night trot foggy rings Bout heavens browe. 1653 H. 
Mork Antid.Ath. m. ix. (17*21 *i8 Cantius his Horse .. 
(which was a lusty’-lwdied Jade), a 182$ Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia, Jade, a horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
temptuous sense, .is it is in general use. .. A clown will 
.^umtimes call a fine Imntcr ‘a bra\e jadc\ Cart horses 
arc verj’ commonly called so, though th^’ be by no means 
dtspicablc. Nay, even fine teams of Suffolk punches. 

c. In flgurative applications. 
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f ^ *577 Gascoigne Wecdcs it Compl, Green Knt., And bad 
f Repentance holds the reines, 10 rule the brainsicke iadc. 
I 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, iii. 17 They play* the ouer* 
pampered lades which fall to kicking against their maisters, 
Shaks. Muck Ado i. i. 145 You alw'aies end with a 
lades tricke. 1657 H. Crow'ch Welsh Trav. 8 Fortune often 
plaies the Jade.^ 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i, i. That 
same Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an errant 
jade on a journey. 

2 . A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like hussy or minx. 

xs^ Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 179 Such a jade 
she IS, and so curst a quean. She would out-sa)ld the devil's 
dame 1 ween. XS84 R. W[arde] Three L^ies Lond. i, 
Ibui. VI. 257 When 1 could not thrive by all other trades, I 
became a squire to wait upon jades. 1590 Srekser F. Q. 
11. XI. 31 Tlie Squyre .. Snatcht first the one, and then the 
other lade (the nags Impotence and Impatience], x^ 
Pepys Diary 14 Jan., (M“J Pierce says she (Miss DavU] is 
a most homely jade as ever she saw. xjix Addiso.v Spec/. 
No. 130 f I You see now and then some handsome young 

i ades among them (the Gipsies]. 1712 Ibid. No. 343 r 7 
eing marry’d to an expensive Jade of a Wife. 1780 S. 
Crisp Let. in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 27 Apr., Sarah Marl* 
borough,, .though much of the jade, had undoubtedly very 
strong parts. ^ 1786 Burns iv. How.. Zipporah, 

the scauldin jad, Was like a blmdy* tiger. 1790 — Tam o’ 
Shanter 182 A Muple jade she was, and strong. 1822 
Crabbe Tales xHi, 246 A lying, prying, jilting, thievish 
jade. 1824 Scott Redgaunttet Let. x. Are ye at it again 
wi’ the siller, ye jaud? 1849 Saxe Poems, Times 73 A 
laughing Jade, of not ungentle mold. 1883 Times x Jan. 
4/2 A proce.ssion of scamps and jades, who marched through 
Paris wearing in mockery vestments robbed from the 
churches, 

b. Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified. 
■*594 Carew Huartes Exam. Wits xui. (1596) 218 These 
' crie out vpon fortune^ and call her blind buzzard, and iade. 
*79* Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes vi. ii. But error, 
what a meretricious jade. 1807 W. Irving Salntag. (1824) 
123 Confound the Jade,, .what a pity nature had not been of 
the mascuUneinstead of the femininegender. 18x2 H. &J. 
Smith Horace in Lond. 119 When Fortune, fickle jade's 
unkind. X87X C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Goldxnx, Poverty is a 
stern jade to fight, 

O. Rarely applied to a man: usually in some 
figure drawn from sense i. 

1595 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 240 Gre. What, this Gentle- 
man will out-talke vs all. Luc. oir giue him head, 1 know 
hee’l proue a lade. i6o3 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. tv. 
Decay 893 A iolly Prater, but a lade to doe. x6x6 S. Ward 
CoaU /rom Altar (1627) 49. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

*599 Makston Sco. Villanieu. Proem. 193 Though roguie 
thoughts do force some lade-Uke moile. X75a Fielding 
Amelia i, v, Had not Fortune played one of her jade tricks. 

Hence Ja'deship, the personality of a jade ; 
Ja dery, behaviour characteristic of a jade. 

x6x2 T-.VO Noble K. v. iv, (vi.), The hot horse . . scekes all 
foule meanes Of boystrous and rough ladrie to dis-seate 
His Lord. x6ai J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Motto 
Wks. (1630) iL 44^1 Marry gep With a horse nigbi-cap doth 
your ladeship skip? Although you kicke. .and spurn, Yet 
all your Colts-tricks will not seme your turn. 

Jade (d.^^id), sbi^ Also 8 jadde, 9 jad. [=F. 
le joiie (1667 in Hatz.-Darm.), for Vejade (Voiture, 
1633) aa It, iada (Florio, 1598), ad. Sp. ijada in 
piedra de ijada or yjada (Monardes, 1569), lit. 

* colic stone f, ijada, yjada, ‘ the small ribs, the 
coUike, the flanke * (Minsheu) ; cf. the synonym 
Nkphrite, f, Gr, vttppoi kidneys, reins. 

The transformation of F. Tejatle fem. into le j'oiie masc. 
was an error made when the word was as yet unfamiliar: 
see Athctueuiii, 20 Oct. 1900.] 

1 . A name given to two distinct minerals which 
from their hardness have been used for implements 
and ornaments, a. Nephrite, a silicate of lime and 
magnesia, a hard, translucent stone, in colour light 
green, bluish, or whitish; b. Jadeiie, a silicate of 
sodium and aluminium, closely resembling nephrite 
in appearance. Sometimes also applied to SaUS- 
suuiTE. Oceanic, Oriental jade jS8i). 

[2569 jdoNARUF-s Cosas de las Indias, {fuading) De la 
Piedra de la Yjada. Hid., Ticne csia piedra por propriedad 
ocuUa,..de preservar que no caygan en e[ dolor de la 
Yjada, 1595 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 24 A kindc of greene 
stones, which the Spaniards call Piedras Hipadas. and we 
vse for.spleeneitonc-?. 1598 Florio, /<n/a,akinde of precious 
stone like an emerauld. 1633 Voiture Wks,, Let. to Mdle. 
Paulct {1665) 47 Atnst pour ce coup, TEjadc a eu pour vous 
vn effet que vous n'aitendiez pas d'cllc.) 1657 J, D[aviesI tr. 
Voiture s Lett, xxiv. 37 So that for this time. L'EJade hath 
had for you an effect which you expected not from it. Ibid. 
xUi. 79, 1 perceive there must be found out for me some more 
substantial remedies than the Ejade {mispr. Ej.icle]. 

X7a7-4X Chajibers Cycl., a greenbhstonc, bordering 

on olive colour, much esteemed for its hardness. . .T'his stone 
applied to the reins is said to be a prescr^mtive from the 
nephritic colic. X7SX Sir J. HitL.Vo/errli Med, (Jj, The 
jade is a species of the jasper, and of extreme bardnfc.s .. 

It takes a very elegant polish. It is used by the Turks 
for handles of sabres. 1777 G. Forster V<y. round World 
1. i6t A piece of green iiepbritic stone, or jadde. 2823 
Rutter Fonthilt 51 A sceptre of jad, brought from China. 
1863 1 .YELL A ntiq. Man "so Here, also . . hatchets and 
WMges ofjadc have been observed. x868 Da.na Min. (ed. 5) 

293 Jadeiie is one of the kinds of pale stones u>ed in 
China for making ornaments, and passing under the general 
name of jade or nephrite. 1875 lire's Did. Arts III. 6 
A third mineral, originally descnbed by H, I*, de Saussure 
as a jade, was termed Saussurite by T. de Saussure : this 
w.'is the jade temue of Hauy and the early French mineralo- 
ciiis. iS3x F. W. Rudlek in EncycL Brit. XIII. 540/x 
Under the name of * oceanic jade *, M.Damour ha> described 


a fibrous variety found in New Caledonia and in the Mar- 
quesas Islands. .differing front ordinary nephrite in the pro- 
portion of iitne and magnesia which it contains. Ibid. 540/2 
If this oceanic jade be recognired as a distinct v.Tricty, the 
ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as * oriental jade*. 

2. a. attrib. (as a material of ornaments and 
implements, especially of prehistoric times), 
xM5 Lubbock Preh. 7'/wrx(xS69) 155 AsqiLTrc chamber, in 
which were eleven beautiful jade celts. 1875 lire's Diet. 
Arts III. 7 The so-called jade pebbles of Iona arc nothing 
more than serpentinous marble. x83o Ouida Moths II. 92 
She sent a malachite cabinet and some grand iadc va^es. 
i83t Nature so Oct. 599/1 This is the first find of jade 
implements in graves in Russia. i83i F. W. Uudler in 
Encycl. Bril. XUI. 540/2 Jade celts have been found by 
Dr. Schliemann among the relics of the oldest of the cities 
at Hissarlik. 

b. Comb., as jadc-ca>-ver, •quarry •, jadc-green 
adj. Also J.VDE-STOXK. 

^187$ Uie's Diet. Arts III, 7 The jade-quarries on the 
Kara-kash River have been visited and described by 
Dr. Cayley. ^ x88o Daily Tel. 18 Sept., The rarest handi- 
craft of the jeweller, the jadc-carver. 1892 R, Kipling in 
Tall Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/2 The jade-green rivers with the 
oily swirls in them that run through the bush. 

Jade V. . [f. Jade sb.^J 

1 . Z/'d/w. To make a jade of (ahorse) ; toe.xlmust 
or wear out by driving or working hard ; to fatigue, 
weary, tire. 

x6o6 Shahs. Ant. Cl. xu. i. 34 The ncre-yct beaten 
Horse of Rarlhia, We liauc iaded out o’ th' Field. 26x5 
G. Sandys Trav. Horses, which are bcautifull to the 
eye,.. but quickly iaded if held to a good round trot. xtoS 
Miller In N\cc>\os Nelson’s Disp. Vil. p. clvii, My 

eople were so extremely jaded, that, as .soon as they had 
ove our sheet anchor up they dropped under the capstan- 
bars, and were asleep in a moment. 1837 J. £. Murray 
Summer in Pyrenees I. 306 Our horses were jaded— per- 
fectly 'done up'. 1857 Kuskin Arrenus o/Chace (iSSo) I. 

43 Contemplation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the iniclHgencc. 

2 . intr. To become tired or worn out ; to grow 
dull or languid ; to /lag. 

1620 Sanderson Serm. (1637) 261 As an horse that is good 
at hand, but naught at length, so is the Hypocrite ; free and 
fiery for a spurt, but he jadeth and tyreth in a journey. 
*737 Bracken Farriei^ hnpr, (1757) 1 1. 27 He (a liorsc) will 
be apt to jade and lire in any Exercise. 2794 Burns in 
Shairpi)/rr7/r vii,(i879) 159 When I feel my Milsc beginning 
to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study. 1856 
Cai-ern Poems (ed. 2) 254 Wc sit and pass the chilly night, 
The interest never jading. 

1 3 . irans. To befool ; to jape. Ohs, 
x6ox Shaks. Ttoel. N. 11, v. 178, I do not now foolc my 
selfe, to let im.igination iadc ince, 26x3 — Hen. Vi II, iii. 
ii. 280 If we Hue thus tamely To be thus Iaded by a peece 
of Scarlet, Farewell Nobilitie. a t6z6 Fletcher Weman’s 
Prize L Hi, On my uedding-night, am 1 thus jaded? 1679 
Poor Robin's Intelligence xnfiportingMug.fn Whosoever 
takes a horse upon his word is sure to be jaded. 
t 4 . intr. To play the jade: seejADEJ^. 1 3, Obs. 
1642, X766 [sec Jading below]. 

Hence Ja’diug vbl. sh, and ppl. a. 

1641 Pol. Ballads (Wilkins) I, 8 You grow poor, As any 
common whore That long hath been without her jading. 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. ix They.. feel his goad at 
their sides, which keeps them both from tripping and 
jading. 1766 Fordvce Serm. Vrig. Worn. (1767] 1. ii. 65 
Lament too late the Jading cou^.^e thou hast run. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, xxi. (1873) 502 The jading feeling of 
conbianc burry. 

Jaded (d.5^’ded),//4 a. [L Jade v. + -euL] 

1. ^Vom out or exhausted ; fatigued; fagged out. 

2893 Sjr C. Sedlev Psvl. to II. Iligden's Wary Widdoxo, 

Their Jaded Mu^e is distanc'd in the Course 2798 Bloom- 
field Farmer's Boy, Summer 106 Unwittingly his jaded 
eyelids close. 1809 Byro.s Eng. Bards Ar. Revievers 
243 Each spur^ his jaded Pegasus ap.ace. 28^5 Lkcky 
Ration. II. 319 Charming away the weariness of the 
jaded mind. 

2 . Hull or sated by continual use or indulgence. 

2631 Brathwait Eng. Ccntlevo. (1641) 303 Former times 

were not so jaded to fashions as to esteeme nothing formall, 
but what was phantasilcall. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. 
Health 11. 258 To spur beyond Its wUcr will the jaded 
appetite, 2828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 39 Nature woi 
tortured in every way to stimulate the jaded palate. 

TS. ? Regarded with contempt. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, \v. L 52 The honourable blood of 
Lancaster .Mu>t not be shed by mch a Jaded Grooine. 

Hence Ja*dedly adv., m a jaded or fatigued 
22i.inner; Ja*dcdnes9, the state of being yvorn out. 

2885 Howells Silas Lap/uun (1S91) II. i32_ Lapbam 
listened jadcdly, and answered for froin the point. 2896 
A, J. Wilson in U oz. 27 Apr.S/x Days ..saddened 
by inccisoni toil, performed in >c:dcncs» of body and 
jadedness of brain. 1899 Miss H.vkiudcn Fo'.vier vi. 49 
The worldUnciS fled from her soul, the jadedness from 
her spirit. 

Jaideite (djei-dait). Min. [Named 1S63; f. 
Jade jiJ,- + -jti:.] One of the two minerals 
commonly includ^ under the name of J.vJje (q.v.), 
of which it is the hardest and most highly prized 
variety. 

2855 Lubbock Times W. (tSjE) 8z. x843 (>ee 

sb.* II. 2875 Ore's Diet. Arts III. 6 Jadcilg is a miueral 
closely resembling true nephrite in exiemal cho/acterv, . . 
it is essentially a silicate of alumina and soda- ihd. 7 In 
prehutoric limes, jade and jadeue were ii>cd fer amulets 
and ornaments. t » » 

Jade-stone. Also jad-atone. [f. Jade jp.- 
■fSxo.sE.] *jADEjd.- 

1775 ia AsiL 28x2 I. Milner in Lije xxiv. {:;4:i 
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Many tharJcs for securing me the Turkey stone, or Jad 
stone, 1848 Assoc. Archit. Sac. Rep. (1850-1) I. 165 A 
rude Celt, formed of Jade stone. i^S Pall Mall Ma^. 
Feb. 277 A piece of beautifully carved, pale-green jadestone. 

attrib. 1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1424 Nephrite or 
jade-stone cup. i86x Swinhoe N. China Camp. 307 
Enamelled jars, and an infinity of jadestone curiosities. 

t Jadge, jedge. Sc. Obs. [Ct Y. jattge = 
ONF. gauge Gauge.] A Scotch form of Gauge. 
So + Ja-dgerie, tlie action of ganging ; the oiSce 
of a gauger. 

a6x7 Sc. Acts 7 as. F/, 28 June (Jam.) The same iMeasure 
and Firlot being found agreeable with the said Jedge. xfiai 
JbzW. (1814) 669 (Jam.) Confermes the gift made., to the 
saidis provest, etc. of Edinburgh of the jadgerie of salmon, 
herring, and quhyit fische packit ..within the kingdome of 
Scotland. 

OTadisli a. [f. Jade s!f.^ 4- -isH Of 

the nature of, or having the characteristics of, a 
jade ; of or pertaining to a jade. a. Of a horse. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 18 Such ladish trickes make 
a sound horse to be suspected. 1633 T. Ada-MS Exp. 2 Peter 
iL 21 A horse of the best mettle, when he falls into the 
hands of a currier, and is made a pack-horse, becomes dull 
and jadish. X737 Bracken Farriery Iwpr. {zjsi) II- 91 
He [a horse] will be apt to tire, and grow jadish, before he 
has travelled many Aiiles. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 677 .‘i les.s fault for the horse to be a little too mettle- 
some than jadish. a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 412 
The Eclipses (horses] jadish, speedy and uncertain# 
b. Of a person, esp. a woman. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 141 There is not 
a Besse . . That hath such iadysh qualUyes. c x6ao Day 
Begs. BedJtall Gr. i. il. (1882) 20 Sirra Horse-Courser, I'll 
course you one day for you^t] Jadish tricks. xfigB Dekker, 
etc. IVitch Edmont. iv. i. This jadish Witch, mother 
Sawyer. 1727 Bailey vqI. If, ya</2x/!,..also lewd, as a Jade 
or Strumpet. 

Hence Ja'disMy adv . ; Ja’disliuess. 

1593 Tell-Troth's N. V. Gift 4X He begins to be jadishly 
tired. 1394 Carew HuarU's Exnm.^ iViis iii. (1596) 30 
Amongst horses are found many iadishnesses, and good 
qualities, 1640 Loiiy Alimony i. iii. My legs have been 
taught to pace iambics, and jadishly to interfere upon any 
condition. X659 Torriano, Cavallinita^ coltishness, jadish- 
ness, jadish condition. 

Jady a, [f. as prec. + -yl.] Of a 

horse : Like a jade ; tricky, jadish. 

1873 Daily Tel. 26 May 8/3 Somerset .. has become so 
jady that at exercise he bolts, and is up to other shifty 
tricks to avoid work. X89X H. S. Constable Horses^ Sport 
ff War 31 Some of the ‘jadiest’ mares bred the stoutest 
horses. 

Jag (dgceg), Porius : 5-7 iagge, (6 iaggua), 
6-7 iagg, iag, 7- jagg, jag. sb. and vb. are 

found from c 1400. Fromthe uncertain date of the 
Morte Arthur (MS. C1440) in which the vb. .first 
occurs, it does not appear whether the sb. or the 
vb. is the primary word. The sb., with the adj. 
jaggedf but not the vb.,is in the Promptorium c 1440. 
The formation appears to be onomatopceic ; in some 
senses it coincides with Dag and 3 ^ JJag z/.l 
and and in some approaches iag and rag. 

There are no cognates in Teutonic or Romanic, and the 
Celtic split, rent, fissure’, sometimes compared, cannot 
(in our present knowledge) be connected phonetically. It is 
possible that the two notions of * cut or slash and ' pierce 
ought to be referred to separate words (cf. Dag v .1 and *) ; 
but in our mnorance of the facts, they are here left together. 
In the vb. the sense * pierce, prick is essentially northern, 
and is the only sense known in' Sc.] 

1 . One of the dags or pendants made by cutting 
the edge of a garment, as was done. for ornament 
in the •14th and 15th cents. ; also, a slash or cut 
made in the surface of a garment, to show a different 
colour underneath. 

X4., W. Staunton Vis. Patrick's Pnrg. 1409 (MS. Reg. 
17 B-xliii. If. 136 b), I saw summe there with colors of gofd 
abowte here neckis,. .summe with mo lagges on here clothis 
than hole cloth. I Bid. If. 141 Thilk serpentes, snakes, todes, 
and other wormes, ben 'here iaggis and daggis. CX440 
Promp. Parv. Iagge, or dagge of a -garment, yrac- 

*53® Palscr. 233/2 ‘Iagge a cuttyng, chicqueiure. 
*55 * Huloet, Iagge of a garmente, lacinia. 1373-80 Baret 
Alv. Is A lag, garse, or cut, IncisPra, Lacinia, 1377 
Harrison Epigland ir. vii. (1877) r.170 What should I sale 
of their (women’s] doublets . . lull of lags and cuts. 1609 
Holland Marcelt. ix To the end, that these inner 

gaments, thus beset with long iagges and.purflcs, might 
shine agatne with varietie of threads scene quite through. 
16x3 T. Milles tr. Mexia's^ etc. Treas. Anc. < 5 - Mod. T. 
I. p6o/t 1.0 wear such rich garments, Imbroydercd with 
Veluct, m a thousand iagges and cuts, 17x5 tr. Panci- 
rollup Rerum bioii. IL xxiv. 203 Severus never wore any 
Garment of Velvet, which we now see daily tatter'd into 
lags, even by the meaner sort. 

+ b. An attached pendant or fringe. Obs, 
x6oo J.'Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. .143 Whereupon they 
sowe lags of partie-colourcd silke, and upon every iag a little 
ball or button of silke, whereby the saldc hanging may. .be 
fastened unto a walk x6o6 Holland Sueton..x<^ He. .who 
used to goe in his Senaiours purple studded robe, trimm^ 
wf h a iagge or frindge at the sleeve hand. Ibid. t86 As he 
WL^risInij up, first the hem {margin lag, welt or. fringes) or 
edge of his Gowne stuck to the scale. 

2 . A shred of cloth;, in pi. Rags, tatters. Also 
transf. txn^Jig. A scrjtp, fragment. Obs. exc. dial. 
*555 W. Facions ir. i. 113 Pluckyng 

' /f®”* eche^of their garmentes a Htlc iaggue. 1637 Heywood 
Ro^all King uu j. Wks. 1S74 VI. 39 Wee have store, of 
ragges; plenty, of tatters; aboundance, of jagges. 1658 
Cllv’Uano Ruttick Rampant Wks. (v6S;) 4x5 To preserve 


a Shred, or jagg of an xncertain ragged Estate# ' a 1670 
HACi^ErAbp, IVilliants x^SThe latter of the two letters, 

whereof, .some Jaggs will suffice to be recited. 1800 Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1830) II. xxiv. 156, 1 saw. .black jags 
of paper littering the place. x886 Elworthy W. Somerset 
IVord-bk.^ JagSt tatters. ^ 

3 . A protruding bristle, hair, or fibre; a hairy, 
bristly, or thread-like outgrowth or projection. 
Now said dial, of the beard of an ear of corn ; in 
Sc. a prickle, as of a thorn or furze. 

1519 Hor>ian Vulg. 167 b. Some dagswaynys haue longe 
thrummys and iagges on bothe sydes: some but on one 
[cf. Cath. Januensis s. v.^ FractilluSf ‘ fractillus dicitur 
etiam villus in lapelo vel alia veste villosa']. 1562 Turner 
Herbal u. Ciij a, The roote..beneth it hath many yealowe 
iagges or herdes lyke heres. 1609 C. Butler P'eni. Mon. 
iii. (1623) Fj, First take away all those staring strawes, 
twigs, and other offensiue jagges that are fast in the Hiue, 
making them in-side as smooth as may be. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 556 It shall thus lye in the coutch 
till you see it begin to sprout and ^ut forth little white jags 
or strings which is called the coming of the malt. ,*683 A. 
Snape Anai. Horse i. xxvi. (1686) 54 Then parting into 
many jags as it were, they [ligaments] end near the clitoris. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 8 The despised oats were coming 
out in jag.. in jag means the spray-like drooping awn of 
the oaL 

4 . A sharp projection or tooth on an edge or sur- 
face^ one of the teeth, denticulations, or divisions 
of a leaf; a sharp or rugged point of rock, etc. 

X578 LyteD(?</«j«m i.xxxu.45ThcthiTdekmde [of Stork’s 
Bill] . . hath . . small leaues, cut as it were In little iagges or 
peeces. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 666 Their other feet 
are broader, with many jags and notches like a saw. X733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Papilio^ [They] have one of the 
jaggs of the wing far extended beyond the rest of the verge. 
1831 Blackui. Mag. XXX. 129 The cliffs touch the clouds 
with their jags. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Island 
Clutching an outstanding jag of the rock. 

5. A jagged piece of metal fitted on the end of 
the ramrod of a rifle, and used, with some tow or 
rag fastened to it, to dean the barrel ; now super- 
seded by the ‘ pull-through 

1844 Regnl. 4 * Ord. Artny 96 note^ One Ball-drawer, One 
Brass Jagg, to each Rifle. t^’j^Martini.Henry Rifle Exerc. 
6t Screw the jag on to the cleaning rod, wrap a damp rag 
round the jag, so as to cover it. 18^ Daily Tel. 6 May ^/8 
A private, .shot himself. .with a blank cartridge and the jag 
of his ramrod. 1890 ReP, Magasine Rifie § ig in Times 
6 Dec. 15/4 The jag in the Rfartim-Henry rifle is an extra 
part, and has to be screwed on to the rod. 

6 . ^ A barb or dovetail which resists retraction.' 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech. [Cf. Joe.] , 

7 . Sc. A prick with anything sharp. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt, Alxdt. ix,^ Aflliction may gie him a jagg, 
and let the wind out o‘ him. Mod.Sc..E tailor gave .an 
elephant a jag with his needle. His .bare legs were a’ Jags 
wi' rinnin’ .through the whuns. 

8 . attrib. and Camb., as jagtarmed a. armed 
with jags or prickles ; jag-bolt : see quot. (hence 
jag-bolt v.f to fasten with a jag-bolt) ; jag-spear, 
a barbed spear; jag-tail (see quot.). 

i8i9'\V, Tennant Papistry Stortnd (1827) 73 *Jag-ann’d 
nettles soon, I trow. The passers-by shall sling. 2793 
Smbaton Eayslone L. § 42 /w/^,'*Jag or bearded bolts or 
spikes, are such as with a cbissel bave.a- beard raised .upon 
their angles. Ibid. § 48 The uprights were also *jag-bofted 
and trenailed to one another. 1864 in 'McLennan Prim. 
Marriage Their lon^ *jag-spears. xj^i Compi. 

FoJn.-Piece 11. iL 347 Your Bait, which should be a Red 
Worm, or a Worm called the *Jag-tail, which is of.a pale 
flesh Colour, with a yellow Jag on his Tail. 

dial, and U.S, Forms ; 6-9 jagg, 9 Sc. 
jaug, 8- jag. [Origin- unknown.] 

1 . A load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, 
wood, etc. 

*597 **^ Rt- Return fr. Pamass, 11, i. 747'You shall have 
my carte to carrie home a'iagg of haye .when .you wonn. 
1636 Plymouth Col. /frc. (xB55) I. 40 The . quantity of two 
loade or jaggs of hey at the Hand Creeke, x688 R. 'Holme 
Armoury nr, •73/1 A Jagg of Hay is a-small Load of Hay. 
X7ooJn Sir J. Cxx\\xivn.Hist..Haiosl€dt etc. (1813) Voc. s. v,, 
Carried^the widow Smith one jagg of thorns— i2x. .a 1823 
Forby Voc. E. AugliOf fag^ an-indefinlte quantity, but less 
than a load, of hay. or com m .the straw. 1828 Craven Dial, 
Tag, a large cart load of hay. In Cheshire, however, . . jog 
or jagg means a parcel, a small load of bay or corn, a 2862 
.Thoreau Cape Cod x. (X894) 326 Their companion a cow, 
their wealth a jag of drift-w'ooa. *893 Essex Rev. IL 125. 

b. A load for the back; . a pedlar's wallet, 

' (According to Jamieson, A leather bag or wallet a pocket ; 
a <addle-bag.) 

X7S7 GnossProv. Gloss., fag, a parcel or load of any thing, 
whether on a man’s back, or in a carriage. Norf. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's \\, There’s nae room for bags or jaugs here. 

c. As much liquor as a man can carry ; - a ‘ load * 
of drink. U.S, 

289X Pall Mall G.^ 15 Sept. ^3 A ‘saccharine Jag’ appears 
to be the latest thing in the way of Yajikec intoxication. 
1892 Voice (N. Y.) 4 Aug., Others with the most picturesque 
‘jags ' on, hwdly able to keep their feet. 

2 . A train of trucks in a coal-mine. 

X9<M Daily News 9 Feb. 3A, 1 ^ept rapidly alongside the 
moving ‘jag'. Ibid. 14 Feb. 3/x Tne work of the driver is 
to hook the pony to the ‘jags' or trains.of loaded little 
trucks, marshmled by the puttexs. 

3 . A portion or quantity; a ‘lot*. U.S. 

*834 C. Davis Major’Dor.otiinks Lett. x6S (Bartlett) ' 
As there was very little money in the country, the bank 
bought a good jag on't in Europe. i833 Missouri Republi- 
can (Farmer AmerU, One broker .. caught a Jag of ?,ooo or 
3,000 shares. 1890 Boston 7ml. xo May 2/2 harnicr (to new 
hand ) — ^ Hans; you may give the-roan critter a jag of feed *. 


Jag (djsg), v.'^ Forms : 5-7 iagge, (5 iogge). 
S jagg, 6- jag. [See Jag sb.^] 

trails. To pierce with a sharp instrument, to 

stab. Obs. exc. as in b. 

?<zx4oo Morte Arth. 2087 Sir Loth Eojoynede m-uh a 
geaunt,and jaggede hym thorowe. Ibid. 2891, 2^3 Thorowe 
a jerownde schelde he jogges hym thorowe, . . loyntes and 
gemows, he jogges in sondyre. 1507 Dunbar Sroin Dcidh 
Sinnis 41 Sum iaggit vthiris to the heft, With knyvisihat 
scherp cowd scheir. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (165S) 
283 First, turn up his upper lip, and jagge it lightly with a 
launcet, so as it may bleed, a 16x1 Beaum. & ri^PhilasUr 
V. iv, Jag him, Gentlemen. 1800 Southey in II. 37 

He saw them jag the cocoa-shelf for the purpose. 

b. Sc., north. Mng., and U.S. dial. To prick 
with something sharp, as with a spur or (horn. 

a x'joo in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) 1 . 39 (Jam.) He bade 
herride,Andwithaspurdidjagher side. "Ax^ Blaclnu.Mag, 
V. 640* Jlay ne’er a thorn hae power to jag the hide upon 
his shins. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour I, ziS 
He now whipped and jagged the old nag, as if intent on 
catching the hounds. 1883 C. F. S.mith Soui/icmisuis in 
Trans. Aincr. Philol, Soc.yt, fag, ‘to prick or pierce irith 
a thorn or any sharp-pointed thing’. Common in various 
parts of the South, 2893 in Northumhld. Gloss. 

-t-c. absol.ox ittlr. To pierce, thrust, prick. Ohs. 
? a 1400 Morte Arth, 2909 Gyawntis forjustede with gen» 
tille knyghles 'Thorowe gesseravvntes of lene jaggede to the 
herte. 15x3 Douglas vat. Prol. 99 Sum garris wyth 
a ged staf to lag throw blak jakkis. 

2 . trans. To slash or pink (a garment, etc.) by 
way of ornament. 

?«x4oo Morte Arth. 905 A jupone of lerodyne jaggede in 
schredez. 2530 Palscr. 589A, 1 jagge or cutte a garment, 
je chicquette. 2577 A*"- Bnllinger's Decades (X592) 139 To 
what ende doe wee iagge and gash the garmenies? 
Motteux Rabelais iv, lii. (1737) 21X His Journey.men..aid 
jagg it and pink it at the bottom. 1839 Bailey 
(* 852) 57 Like a black block of marble, jagged with white. 

3 . To make indentations in the edge or surface 
of ; to make ragged or uneven by cutting or tearing ; 
to make rugged or bristling. To jag in, to indent 
with cuts. 

1568 Tvkhuk Herbal III, 5 Angelica 'hath levessomethinge 
lyke Iovage,but not so far lagged in. 16x5 U.De Monfxrt's 
Surv. E. Indies 22 When they take any prisoner, who by 
chance hath his garments cut or iag’d, they say hee did teare 
them of purpose. 2692 Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 292 Jaggefl 
and torn by the impetuous assaults of Waves. 2748 Thomso.v 
Cast. Jndol. ii. 699 The, ground . . Was jagg" d with frost or 
heap’d with glazed snow. 1764 Grainger .SVi-urCuwenj. 
243 Three long tollers ..With iron cas'd, and jaggd with 
many a cogg. 2899 IVestm. Gas. 26 J^Iay 5/2 A doctor was 
called, who said the man had jagged the windpipe.^ 

4 . trans. To dovetail or join by'lettingin . U.S, 
2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 23/r The ribs, .run around full 

length, except at 'the trunk where they will be jagged into 
the piece holding the trunk to, the keel. 

.6# Naut. To lay.in long bights, as a ,rope, and 
tie with stops. U.S, 

.Jag*, v'^ dial. [f. Jag sb.^) prans. To car^ 
in a cart, or on a pack-horse. * Hence Ja’gging. 

*747 Jagcer 2 jH. X847-78 Halhwell, 
hay. Sic. IVest. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. iVoM-bk., 
fag, to carry hay, tic. in a cart.^ i88x’ Raymond Mining 
Gloss., 7 aggtug,^s. mode of carrying ore to the rediKUop- 
works in, bags on horees, mules,. etc. 2887, 4 *. 
to carl, 

J ag, Sc.var, Jog, JouG. Jagale, obs. var. Jackal. 
Jagannath, the more systematic spelling ol 
Juggernaut. 

•lUager, jaeger (y^‘-g 3 J). Also ^9 jager, 
iager, and anglicized Yager, q.v. [G. jdger hunter, 
f- ji^gcn to hunt, chase. Cf. (Chasseur:] 

1 , A, (German or.Swiss) huntsman or .hunter. 

1809 [see Yager], 2823 W. Irving in Life If Lett.' (1S04) 

II. 139 The -king has his forest masters; his cha^urs, 
piqueurs, jagers, S:c. 2859 H. Kingsley G. Hainlyn UA 
(1894) 16, I ...ran at full speed up to the jager, and oHcrea 
him five shillings if he would come down and shoot the Dim. 
28S0 OuiDA Moths II. 337 A jager brought. to the hotel a 
grand golden eagle. . 

2 . A rilleman or. sharpshooter in a corps of Gernmn 
soldiers, or one forming part of a German.or Austrian 
army. .Orig. applied to .tlie members .of vanpus 
bodies of light infantry, recruited .mainly from 
foresters and armed with adiuntsman^s equipment, 
but the jagers now. form, certain special ibattahons 
(for the most part organized as riflemen), in the 
German and Austrian armies. 

2776 in F. Kiooxt Songs ff'Ball. Amcr. (x8^6) 125"?"* 
[The British Government] has.. succeeded in raising 
of Jagers. 2783 Sir H. ClintoN Narrative , 

raents from four British* battalions, and lagers, artillery anu 
cav.ilry. 1825 Wellington Let. to Alien 6Junc.n} 

Desp. XII. 446 .You. shall. have the field Jagers m >our 
division. 1837 Alison ( 1847) IX.xl.1x2 ihe Aum J 
army consi.sts of. .twenty battalions of gienadjcrs. ? 

of Jagers of thirteen battalions [etc.]. x8ga Bation . 'j 
6 Oct.;259/i These jagers were good shots, and generw y 
fired aLgiJt uniforms and epaulets. 

. attrib. .1844 W.'SiuoRNB Waterloo V..1X0 ahe I"® 
jScer-companjcs in the wood. ... 

o. An attendant upon a.pcrson of rank orwcaitn* 
dressed in a bunlsman’s costume. Cf. CbasskuRJ- 
2832 Disraeli Yng. Duke 11. viii, Supervised byh** « 
who stood behind hi.s chair. 2835 Court Mug> VI. 193 in 
old lager or gardc<hassc who accompanied her. xw 
Victoria More Leaves 2:9 He saw poor Macdonald luc 
Jager here ..'and, 'being in want of a J5ger, inquired aiicr 
nim and engaged him. 
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JAGZTAEETE. 


. aiirih. 1896 A, H. BEAVA>i Marlb. Ho, vii. 1x4 A hand- 
some dark young fellow, .clad in picturesque jager costume. 
4 . A predatory sea-bird belonging to the family 
LariJxi and subfamily Siercorariinx or Lesiri- 
diuDu ; a skua-gull. 

1838 Encyel, Brit. (e_d. 7) XVI. 633/r The skua ,. the 
pomarine jager . . and Richardson’s jager, which is common 
on our coasts in autumn. 1839 Cyci. XIII. 337/1 

L.esiris Parasiticus (Arctic Jager). 1853 Kane Grinuclt 
Rxp. xiiL (1856) 99 The Fulmar petrel, a solitary jager. 

Libr. Univ. KhovjL (U.S.) VIII. 829 The jagers or gull 
hunters, so called because they pursue the smaller gulls, 
and rob them, of. .food. 1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIII. 366/2 
We also killed some jaegers and small bladder-nosed seals. 

Jagerant, Jagery, Jagg: see Jesserant, 
Jaggeby, Jag. Jagernaut, -not, Jaggarnat, 
obs. ff. Juggernaut. 

Jagged (d^ifi-ged, dgregd), a. Also 6 geagged. 
[f. Jag and z/.i + -ed. Now usually disyllabic 
as adjective, monosyllabic as participle.] 

1 . Of a garment, etc. : Cut into Jags by way of 
ornament ; pinked, slashed. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 255/2 laggyd, or daggyd, 
losns. 1459 Fasten Lett, I. 476 Item, j jagged huke of 
blakke sengle. Ibid. 480. 1519 Horman Vul^, 2x2 He 
hath a pleasure in geagged clothynge [laciniosa xiesie], 
15^7 Boorde Intrcd. Km-iul. xxvii. {1870) 190 My rayment 
is jagged and kut round a-bout.^ x64r Milton CIt. Govt. i. 
vi, She might go jagg’d in as many cuts and slashes as she 
pleas’d for you. 

2 . Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn, into deep indentations and acute projections ; 
torn or worn to a ragged or uneven edge. 

x^jySTAU'eiivRST Descr.irci. iii. In HoUtts/iedCx^Sy) II.2X/3 
The Irish feare a ragged and lagged blacke standard that 
the citizens haue, 1596 Spenser P. Q. v. ix. 10 An vneouth 
vestiment Made of straunge stuffe, but all to-worne and 
ragged ; . . his breech was all to-torne and lagged. 1684 T. 
Burnet T/ie. Earth r. X30 The shores and coasts of the sea 
. .go in a line uncertainly crooked and broke, indented and 
jag'd asa thing tom. 1797 Coleridge Christnbeli. 282 Amid 
the jagged shadows Of mossy leafless boughs. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl.Anat. 1. 455/1 [The] extremities [of the bone] are always 
jagged, pointed and uneven. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge 
lix, Having borrowed a notched and jagged knife. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encyel. Herald. I. GIo^., yaqged.A?, said 
of the division of the field, or of the outlines of aa ordinary, 
which appear rough by being forcibly torn asunder. 

3 . Having the margin naturally furnished with 
deep irregular indentations and projecting points ; 
laciniated : esp. of leaves, petals, and the like. 

15*3 Fitzherb, Husb. § 20 Golds hath a shorte lagged lefe. 
1685 J. Ckambercaynb Coffee. Tea 4- Chec. 38 Its branches^ 
are covered with white and yellow flowers jagg’d and pick'd 
from top ta bottom. 1940 P. Collcnson m Darlington 
Mem, Bartraut Marshall (1849) 137 A very pretty dwarf 
Gentian, with, a large blue flower, the extremity of the 
flower-leaves, all notched or jagged. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
liTeunds I. 421 Tlie Morsus Oiaioii, a Jagged body, ridi- 
culously so called, resembling a fringe. X870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 49 Dianthus carsius, . . petils jagged and bearded. 

b. In names of plants : Having jagged leaves or 
flowers. 

1548 Turner Names Herbs s.v. yerbenaca, The leaues 
are deaplyer endented. . . It may be called in eiiglish geagged 
Bugle. 1688 R, Holme Armoury ii. 88/2 Jagged Ger- 
mander hath the flowers spiky. 1776-96 Withering Brit, 
Plants (ed. 3) III. 603 Geranium disscctuuc ,. 
Cranesbill. Roadsides; borders of fields, ditch bonks. 

4 . Irregularly and sharply pointed. 

1651 Biggs Ntno Disp. f 8p All ice beginning, makelh 
jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle-leafe. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. iv. (1858) 205 Two jagged points, or 
‘ teeth _^of the cliff’. 186a Merivale Rom. Em^, (X865) VI I. 
lx. 306' Frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles. 1900 Ulackn. 
Mag. July 1x7 The quick jagged spear of the lightning 
flasbea forth. 

Ja.ggA i^l y (d^ae’gedli), etdv, [£ prec. + -ly2.] 

In a jagged manner; with sharp indentations. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 7 His Cloaths on one 
Shoulder cut jaggedly to the Skin. 1846 Dana Zoopii, 
(1848) 281 Jaggedly dentate. 1891 Olive Schreiner Dreams 
33 The old thin hands cut the stones ill and jaggedly. 

Jaggedness (d5X‘gednes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.J The quality or state of being jagged; 
sharp and rough unevenness of edge or outline. 

1530 Palscr. 233/2 laggednesse, chicqueture. 1606 
Peach.am Art Drawing First draw nidely your leaves 
..before you give them their veins or iaggednesse. 1890 
Taljiage Fr. Manger to Throne 36 The- boldness and 
jaggedness of the scenery. 

Jagger^ (d^re-gw). [f. Jag One 

who or that which jags ; spec, a jagging-iron, also 
u- toothed chisel. 

In quot. 1562, prob. error for iagges : see Jag sb,^ 4. 

[1562 Turner Herbal ii. H j a, Lupine hath . . a lefe with 
■V- or seuen iaggers, which ahogeiher, when, as they are 
growen out, haue the lykenes of a ruel of a spor, or of a 
^crr.] 1825-80 J’amieson, Tagger, a prickle, that which 
Frye. 1864 Webster, ..a jagging-iron. 2875 

Knight Diet. Meek.. Tagger .. 2. A toothed chisel. x8^ 

15 Sept., Mix the eggs with flour.. cut them the 
sliape of.vIong narrow leaf, .cut them witha jagger so they 
will be notched. 

Ja-gger dial. [f. Jaq or v.- + -ekI.] 

1. a. A carrier, a carter, b. A pedlar, a Hawker. 
'S>+ B.!iccav Cyt. i uplondydan. n Coblcrs, or tiTikers, 
else costard laggcrs. 182a Scott Pirate v, A stout, 
vuljxar little man, who had. .the humble appearance of a. 
J2cdhr, called ‘jagger^ in these islands, iotd. x-viu, The »' 


jsggei’i or travelling merchant, as he styled himself, .on one 
his pack of goods.. forming the burden of another. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvii. 262 There’s the jagger’s 
bell — Ralplj promised to buy me a comb. iZBiS. Chesh. 
Glass,. Tagger, a carter,esp. a man who makes his living by 
CMting for other people, e.g. fetching their coal. 

2 . Ji/tmitg. A man who carries ore on pack- 
hors^ from a mine to the place where it is smelted. 
Also, a boy who has charge of the ^ jags’ or trains 
of trucks in a coal-mine. 

*747 Hooso.Y Miner's Diet.. Taggers, ibis includes both 
Horses, that are iraploy’d to carry the Ore on 
the Horses Backs, from the jMine to the Place where it is 
Smelted, yet we say seperately Jagger-Lads, and Jagging- 
Horses. 1870 Swatedate Gloss,. Tagger, a driver of pack- 
horses. 1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 3/1 The trains of trucks., 
are called 'jags^ and the lads who attend to them are 
consequently called 'jaggers*. 

3 . Comb., o&jagger-galloway.jagger'horse. 

1825 Brockett, Tagger-galloway, a pony with a peculiar 
saddle for carrying lead, etc. 1870 Swaledale Gloss.. 
Tagger-horse, a pack-horse. 

tJa^gger^, Obs. Forms: a. 7-8 yager, (yaw- 
ger, yagger). 8 jagger, (jaggar, jagar). 
[a. Du. jager. abbreviation oiharingjager. f. haring 
herring to chase, dog, pursue.] A sailing- 
vessel which followed a fishing fleet in order to 
bring the fish from the busses and to supply these 
with stores and provisions. 

tf, ^ 16x5 E. S. Brit. Buss m Arb. Gamer III, 636 A Yager 
(which is a_car.Tvel ^or a merchant's ship employed to seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their 
herrings upon the first packing). x62a ]MALYNES.rl«c. Law- 
Merch. 242 Lading their ships twice or thrice before they 
Come to Yarmouth, sending them away by the hlerchanis 
ships^ that send them victuals, barrels^ and more salt and 
nets if they need any; which ships are called Yagers, that 
is to say Hunters or Doggerbotes, and these ships do carry 
them, and sell them in the East countries. 2733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot, Those who have Yagers to attend them. 
See, continue fishing until their Yagers bring their second 
Fleet of Nets. 1^2 Genii. ,Mag. 339 The first Caught 
herrings.. arrived in Holland in a yagger. 

X75X-66 Postlethwayt Diet. Trade (ed. 3), Jaggers, 
or store ships, commonly provide them with everything that 
is necessary. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 4x7/2 A jagger from 
the busses at Shetband arrived at London. X773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLII L 57T They were discovered by a Jagar coming 
from Iceland witn fish, 
b. Comb. 

i8»4 Heber 7>«/. (1828) I. 236 The large pulwars with 
sails, .reminded me of the Manks jagger-boats. 

f Ja-ggered, a. Oh. ran~\ [f. Jagger 
+ -ed2.] Having jags or short barbs directed 
backwards so as to resist drawmg out. 

_ *6.7 Capt. Smith Scajimn‘y Grain, ii. 5 Rag bolls are so 
iaggered that they cannot be dmtvne out. 

Jaggernaut, variant of JOGOEBNAUT. 

Jaggery (djaygsri). Forms: 6 gagara, 6-8 
jagra, 7 joggary, jagre, Jaggaree, 7-8 Jaggory, 
SJagree, 9 Jagory,-ery, jaggaree, -ary, (jaghery, 
-ari), 7- jaggery, [a. Indo-Port. jagara, jagra, 
jagre, ad. Canatese sharkare, Urdu shakkar, Skr. 
fariard : see SoOab.] 

L A coarse dark brown sugar made in India by 
evaporation from the sap of various kinds of palm. 

1598 Hakluyt Foy. H, t. 252 Sugar which is made of the 
nutte called Gagara: the tree is called the palmer. 2598 ir. 
Lvischoten's Voy. ro? Of the aforesaide Sura they likewise 
make Sugar, which is called Jagra. 1631 in Cal. Colon. 
Pap.. E. Ind. (1892) 161 Half a hhd, of jaggery, given to 
him by Capt. Weddell. i68x R. Hist.Ceylon 15 The 

which Liquor they boy! and make a kind of brown Sugar, 
called laggory, W3z Pike in Phil. Trans. XXXVIl. 231 
Dissolve 20 lb of Jaggery, which is course Sugar (or thick 
Molasses) in Water, 2832 TrelawneY Adv. younger Sort 
cxv. 1 1 L 224 Cargoes of coir, oil, jaggeree, ghee, and cocoa- 
nuts. 1897 Daily News 29 Jan, s/y'The Government have 
stopped irrigation in the case of all the ‘ jaghari * sugar-cane 
crops, 1899 F, T, BullEN Log Sea-wary 204. J.^ggcry, of 
palm sugar — looking like bags of black mud, and almost as 
nice to handle. 

2 . Jaggery palm, a palm-tree that yields jaggery, 
esp. Caryota urens. 

2859 All Year Round No. 32. 1^0 The tusked elephant is 
able to rip open the stems of the jaggery palms and young 
palmyras to extract the mealy core. zS^Sakau J. Duncan 
Social Departure 234 Brown ‘jaggery *^sugar, got from the 
jaggery palm. 

Jagging (d3«;giD), -rJbl. sb^ [f. Jag v.i + 
-ixgL] The action of Jag v,^ in its diflerent 
senses; indenting, piercing ; also concr, a jagged 
edge, an indented border, a fringe, etc. 

Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. ybr^(x83o) 24 Six tapelles 
for the sompler horses with the lynyng grayling jagging. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 146 Not your pinches, your 
purles, your floury laggings, superfluous cnterlacings, and 
puffings vp. 2626 Bacon Sytva § 5^, I account the lagging 
of Pinkes, and Gilly Flowers, to be like the Inequality of 
Oake-I^ues, of Vine- Leaues, or the like. 2776 Da Costa 
Elettt. Conchol. 23 The jaggings or toolbiogs of the contour. 
28x5 Polehampton Gallery Nat', d’ Art (1821} V. 1S6 The 
gum., is obtained by wounding the hark in different parts of 
the body of the tree, or by what has been called jagging. 

b. Comb. Jagging-board Metall.. aa inclined 
board on which ore-slimes are washed, as in a 
huddle; jaggiug-iron, an instrument used for 
ornamenting pastry, etc., now made in the form of 
a wheel with teeth, set in a Handle. 

*598 FLaMQ.SPerott^lU. a 2»srea tools uhk a spocae at 


one end, ana a rowelJ or JiilJe spur at the other, that cookes 
ysc to cut out or markc their p.-isic mcalcs, called a iagging 
iron. 27x8 Mus. Makv Eales Receipts 84 When you use 
it, cut it with a Jaggtng-Iron in long Slips. 

Jagging, vbl. sb,'^ : see Jag z/.- 
Jaggory, obs. form of Jaggeby. 

, Jaggy (d3oe-gi),fi.l [f. JagjA 1 + -y 1 .] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by jags; jagged; in Sc., 
prickly. 

27x7 .-Vddiso.n Ir. Ovid Wks. 1758 I, Three tongues he 
brandish'd when he charg'd his foes ; His teeth stood jaggy 
in three dreadful row.s.^ 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii, § 16. 
82_Four branches of thLstlc leaves .. throwing their jaggy 
spine.s down. 1865 E. Burbitt lYalk to Land's EtuC 
Uhe narrow road between these dark, jaggy, craggy heights, 
Ja'ggy, Sc. [{. jag, var. of Jog v. and sb, 
•E -Y I.] Having a jerking motion, jolting. 

2843 Blackw. Mag. LI. 242 The jaggy motion and the con- 
tinuou.'i rumble of the vehicle. 

Jaghari, -ery: see Jaggeby. 

!l Jaghire (djagi-'J). S. Indies. Also 7 jah- 
ghir, jaggea, jageah, 8 Jaguir(e, -ero, jagghiro, 
9 jaghir, -ear, jagir, -ear, (jagier, jahgeer}. [a. 

Urdu (Pars.) jdS‘''> Ls. jd place 

gtr holding, holder.] An assignment of the 
king’s or government’s share of the produce of 
a district to a person or body of persons, as an 
annuity, eithet for private use or for the mainten- 
ance of a public (esp. military) establishment; .ilso, 
the district so assigned, or the income derived 
from it. 

2684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier s Voy., etc. IL *o The lands 
in the Kingdom being the King’s propriety. .are given. .ai 
benefices which they call Jah-ghirs to men of the militia 
for their payor pension [etc.J. Fryer Ace. E, India 

4" P. 120 Being in the Jaggea or Diocess of another. Ibid. 
134 Were the waj's free, it would enrich his Jageah beyond 
the Bunder at Surat, ^ 2753 Hanway Trav.i\^62) II, Gioss., 
Taguirs, . . lauds assigned to governors. 2^4 Ntwcastle 
Chroiu No. 2. 2/2 Lord Clive .. is .. to have the payment 
which have been stopped of his jaghire. 1778 Foote Nabob 
1. i, Should It be more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew 
will settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
ajagghire. 1800 AsiaL Antu Reg., Misc. Tr. 291/2 This is 
the head town of a pergunnah of eight lacks of rupees, held 
in jaghire from the Pesbwa, 1845 Stocuuelbu Handlk, 
Brit, huiia (1854) 146 The revenue of the college [wa-sj fixed 
at 30,000 rupees per annum, instead of the original jaghir. 
2897 Ld. Roberts 4* Fr/. India Ixvfii. (2898) 533 Jagirs 
were sanctioned annually for d limited number of specially 
distinguished native officers. 

aiirtb, 2763 Scrafton Indoslan (1770) 24 The Jaghire 
lands, which are lands bc:>towed by the crown out of its 
demesnes to the Omrahs, for the support of their forces 
i8ot R. Patton Asiaf, Mon, 203 The Jagheer grants of the 
sovereign form on additional proof of his proprietary rights. 
x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 , il v. 288 Tne collector in the 
jaghire- district at Madras. 

Hence || Jagrliirdar (d.:5agl*'idai). [Urdu jagir- 
dSr. f. jdgtr-^ Pers, •ddr possessor.] The holder 
of a jaghire. 

. 2794 buRKB SP. agii, jy, Hiuiings Wk.«, XV. 385 TJic 
jagl)irdar.<;, the holders of jaghires, form the body of the 
principal Mahometan nobility. 1872 (^lin Vallntinu in 
Mem. Mrs. Valentuie viu(i882) 1x4 It makes me one of the 
Jagirdars of the Rajah. 

Jagory, jagra, jagre, -e© : see Jaggeuy, 
Jagounce, variant of Jacoukce, Obs. 

Ja^ar (dsx'gwaijdgse'giwjai). Also 8 jaguara. 

[a. 'lupi-Guaranij'qfwartz, (ya-, gawara). 
.According to writers on Tupi.Uuarani./aiVrtm or jagua 
is oeig. a class-name foe all cannwrous beasts, inciudins the 
tiger (i.e. jaguar), the puma, etc., more recently also extended 
to dogs, the specific name of the jaguar being jaguareti, 
where -rr^isaTupiaugmcntativcigencraHyrcndcred ‘true 
De Lery (1580), cited by Halz.-Darm., gave the native name 
.as jatuou-are (app. a misprint or misreading of /au-ou-are). 
The etymological meaning of the Tupt word is disputed: 
sec Skeat in Trans. Philol. Soc. 1885, 89; also liurlon 
Highlands 0/ Brazil II. 21, Hans Slade xliii.) 

A large carnivorous quadruped of the' cat kind 
{^Felis onccC), inhabiting wooded parts of America 
from Texas to Paraguay. It is ycIIowish-brown in 
colour, and is marked with ocellated spots. 

1604 E. GRiitSTO.ve tr. D' Acosta's lYest In*l. V, iv, They 
ascri^ power to another stairc, which they called Chuquin- 
chincay (which is as much as iaguar), over ligrcs, bcarcs, 
and lyons. (1548 Makccrave Hist. Nat. Brasil, vi. x, 
Jagvara Brazillcnsibus, nobis llgrisl 2753 CiiAiiacRS 
Cycl. Supp., T<*g^‘ura, a Brasilian animal, accounted by 
hlarggrave a species of tyger: but .. approaching to the 
leopard in the shape of its variegations. 1771 Gentl. Mag. 
XLI. 589 In this state It [the Armadillo) braves the claws 
of the Jaguara. 2774 Goldsu. Nat. Hist. I. 146 The 
jaguar or pianther 01 America. 17^ Stedhan Surinam 
II. xvilL 50 It has even happened that the jagiior lias 
carried off young negro women at work in the field. *875 
Nicholson Man. Zool. Ixxix, Of the large Spotted Cau, 
the largest is the Jaguar. 

Il Jaguareto. Also S -otto, -otta. [Set prcc. : 
Montoya 1639 has ‘ Yagiiarete tigre’.] Adaptation 
of the Guarani specific name for thc_ jaguar; lopg 
mistaken by European writers for a distinct species 
or variety, and applied by some to the Black Jaguar. 

*753 CifAJJtiEBs C^vl. Supp., T^^e^arete, .. the name of 
a Brasilian beast of prev, accounted by Marggravc aspect* 
of tyger, but improperly; its roundish spots arguing it of 
the liTJX oelcopazd kind. .. il much rcscmUcsihec/caiu/c 
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called Jaguara, but is larger. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. 234 The sixth class .. comprehends the Cat, 
the Lion, the Panther, the Leopard, the Jaguar, the Cougar, 
the Jaguarette, the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamountain. 
1839 Penny Cycl. Xlll. 435/2 There is a black variety of 
the Jaguar . . FcUs nigra of Erxleben, and probably the 
Jaguarete of IVIarcgrave. 185a Th. Ross Hnmboldt's Trav. 

1. vi. 230 This fact..prove[s] that the great jaguar of Terra 
Firma, like the jaguarete of Paraguay, .. docs not flee from 
man when it is dared to close combat. 

11 Jaguarondi (d^cegwarfj-ndi, ysegwa-). [Na- 
tive name in Tupi-Guarani ; written by Montoya 
Tesoro de la hngua Guarani yagua-rundi'. 
cf. Jaguar.] A wild cat {Felis yagitarundt^ 
Desmarest), larger than the common cat, dark 
brown or brownish grey in colour, with a long body 
and tail, inhabiting America from Texas to Para- 
guay. 

x83s in CasseWs Eticyd. Diet. 1897 L. Robinson Wild 
Traits in Tame Animals 239 Possibly also in {ihe^ case] of 
the male and female Jaguarondi. .it occasionally exists. , 

Jaguere, -ire : see jAGHntE. 

II Jalx (d3a). The form in which the Heb. ri' 
Yah, shortened form of mn» Yahiueiji (Jahveh) 
Jehovah, is represented in the English Bible. 

1539 Biblk (Great) Ps. Ixviii. 4 Oh synge vnto God,., 
prayse ye him in his name la [x6n lah] and reioyse 
before hym. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 154 In the 

name of lah the God of Israel. There is none like to lah 
our God. 1758 C. Wesley Hymn^ '‘Lol He comes' iv 
Jah, Jehovah, Evetlasung God, come down. 

Jahve, Jahveh; see Jehovah. 

Jahvism (>’a'viz*m). Also Jahveism, -ehiam, 
Yahwiz^m (yaw^iiz'm, ya’hwiz’m). [f. Jahveh, 
Jahve, Yahvteiji, transliterations, according to dif- 
ferent systems, of the Heb. nn’ (previously repre- 
sented by Jkhovah) + -ism.] The religion of 
Jahveh; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of Jahveh. b. The 
use of Jahve{Ji) as a name for God. 

X867 J. Martineau tr. Eioalds Israel 536 note. We pur- 
posely adopt the term Jahveism as the antithesis to Chris- 
tianity, rather than Mosaism. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Tiele's Hist. Reli^. 36 Such zealous champions of Jahvism 
as Saul and David. 1879 Newman Sm\th Old Faiths in 
New Light iv, Even the rationalistic Kuenen., rejects the 
possibility of an Egyptian origin for the Javehism of Moses. 
1882 AiJwxceum x4 Oct. 490/3 He is still ready to see in 
Yahwbni too much the creation of the prophets. 1900 
R. H. CKARLr.s Eschatol. 13 Pveprophetic Yahsvism from 
Moses to the 8th century. 

bo Ja’bvist (yawist), a. A worshipper of Jahveh 
or Yahweh; b. The writer of the (non-Deutero- 
nomic) portions of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Jahveh {Jehovah) as the name of God, 
instead of Mlohim \ =» Jehovist 2. Jahvi'stic a . , 
of or pertaining to Jahvism, or to the authorship 
of the Jahvist. 

1874 it. Kucnen’s Relig. Israel 1. 344 The stricter Jahvistic 
party which was led by the prophets of Jahveh. 
eeum 16 May 633/2 The Elohistic account is separated from 
the Jahvistic by a longer break. 1893 W. E. .Anois Docum. 
Hexat. Introd. 29 Hupfeld convinced inquirers that. .three 
documents have been used in the. compilation of Genesis : 
viz. that of the ‘ Priestly Writer of the Elohist, and of the 
Jahvist. 1894 A. I.ang in Content^. liexK Aug. 171 The 
rebuke and the prediction are a . . Jahvehistic gloss and in- 
terpolation. X899 R. H. Charles Hibbert Lecture Syllabus, 
Yahwistic eschatology starts from the new value set on the 
individual. 

J ail, gaol Forms : a. 3-4 gayhol(0, 

5 gaylKo, gailla, 5-7 gayole, gayl(e, gaila, 6 
gaiall, gaiU, 6-7 gaole, goale, 7-S goal, 7- gaol. 

0. 4 iaiole, 4-7 iaile, iayle, 5 iayll, G-7 iaole, 
7-8 jayl, (7 jale), 7- jail. 7. 6 gayle, geayle, 
(gial),7 gaale. [SIE.had two types, from Northern 
or Norman Fr., and Central or Parisian Fr. respec- 
tively: l) ME. gay{Ji')Ole, -ol, gnyllty, gaill{e, 
gayliy, gaile, a. ONF. gaioU, gayolU, gaole (mod. 
Picard gayole, Walloon gaioult) ; 2) ME. Jaiole, 
jayle, jaile, jayll, a. jaiole, jaole, jeole, gcole, 
cage, prison, F. gcile prison (Besancon javiole cage 
for fowls) = obs. It. gaiola, Sp. gayola (also, from 
F., Jaala cage, cell), Pg. gaiola cage Romanic 
and pop.Lat. *gavi5la (med.L. gabiola, 1229 in 
Brachet) for *caveola, dim. of cavea liollow, c.avity, 
den, cage, coop : see C.VGE. Of the two types, tire 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiolc, gaole, came down to 
the 1 7th c. as gaile, and still remains as a written 
form in the archaic spelling gaol (chiefly dire to 
statutory and official tradition) ; but this is obsolete 
in the spoken language, where the surviving word 
is/a;V, repr. Old Parisian Fr, and "SiE.. jaiole, Jaile. 
Hence though both forms ^'<1^/. jail, are still written, 
only the latter is spoken. In U.S.yarV is the official 
spelling. It is difficult to say whether the form 
goal{e, common, alike in official and general use, 
from the x6th to the tSthc., was merely an errone- 
ous spelling of gaol, after this bad itself become an 
archaisna, or was phonetic: cf. mo<i.V . geSle (3<?1). 

R. L'Esthance yij. ^uev, (170S) 6 Some again arc. . 
normg lljcir scr>' Noses wiih hot Irons, in rage that they 
cannot co^nc to a Kcsolution, whether theyaictU say Face 
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or Visage; whelhcr tbeyshaU saj'Jaylor Gaol; whether 
Cony or Cunnj*.) 

1 . A place or building for the confinement of 
persons accused or convicted of a crime or offence ; 
a prison. Now, a public building for the detention 
of persons committed by process of law. 

o. f 1275 XX Pains Hell 2x9 in O.E. Misc. 153 In belle is 
a deop gayhol. 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. X87/105 Heo setten 
him in a swy])e deork put, hat in gayhole was. r 1280 
Sir Ferumb, 1970 To my Gayhol go]? anon & hefyuepat 
buh her Bryngeh bem out euerecnon. 1463 Eury iPills 
(Camden) 17, 1 wille the presoneres in the Gayle baue o day 
brede, mete, and drynkke, and eche persone j</. X494 

Faqvan Chron. vii. 380 The duke of Burgoyne . . w‘ the 
prouost of Paris, came vnto the Gayole, and there receyued 
the sayd Peter. ^1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Yl ^^oh, He 
was committed to the gayle of Newgate. 157a Act^ 14 Elis. 
c* 5 § 38 To such sufficient persons dwellinge nighe the 
said Goales. X647 Clarendon Hist. lieb. v. § 51 To be 
committed to the Common Goal of Colchester. 1689 lYoff 
derfnl Predict. Nostradamus’^, Beer shall fail The Great 
one Cold, and famish't in a Gaol. 2779 J. Burgoyne Let. 
to Constituents (ed. 3) 15 The goals . . were resorted to for 
other recruits. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
1 1. 497 At that period the gaols were . . depositories of 
pestilence. 1848 Act ix 4- 12 Yict. c. 42 § 21 To remand the 
party accused . . to the common gaol or house of correction, 
or other prison, lock-up house, or place of security in the 
county. 

a X300 Cursor M. 13x74 (Colt.) A sargant sent he to 
Iaiole [Laud MS. Iayle] And iohan hefd comauded to cole, 
ai^oa-so Aieo:ander 42“^^ Nouthire lugement ne Iayll ne 
lustice of aire. CX440 Generydes 1572 Generydes was 
brought out of the Iayle, 1566 Painter Pal. Pitas. 1 . 43 
He was sent to the taole and examined vpon interroga- 
tories. 1596 ShaKs, Tam. S/tr. v. i. 95 Call forth an officer : 
Carrie this mad Unaue to the Iaile. 1^4 Milton Samson 949 
This jail I count the house of liberty. 1743-5 Br. Pococke 
Trav. (1756) 11. X84 T*he jayl was in the gatehouse adjoyning. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 352 A 
dollar in a university is worth more than a dollar in a jail. 

■y. x6^ W. Fleming in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 
vii. (1890)224 Heewill get noe body to undertake the geale 
nor under gealersbip, 

b. Without the article, as in the phrases ‘to 
send to jail ' in jail ‘ let out of jail * : = imprison- 
ment, confinement in prison. 

1447 BoKENMA^«•S*<y«/J'x(Roxb.)77 Odamysel worthily born 
And to oft me semyth distressyd in gayle. 1593 Q. Eliz. 
Boeth. IV. pr. v. 89 Geayle, lawe, and other tormentes for 
due punishment .. pertayne to wicked Citizens. 1596 
Si'ENSEB State Irel. Wl^ (Globe) 620/r Committed to 
goale. 1732 Law Serious C. xiii. (ed. 2) 2x6 To redeem 
a prisoner out of Jayl. 1863 Kingsley Water^Bab, i. 8 
Having been sent to gaol by him twice. 

c. transf. and^. Place of confinement. 

C1400 Ronu Rose A swete helle it [love] is. .A fie- 
saunt eayl and esy prisoun. *591 Spenser Ruines 0/ Time 
296 His bappie soule to heaven went Out of this fleshlie 
gaole. X593 <i. Eliz. Boeth. it, pr. vu. 30 If the mynde . , 
dissolued from earthly glal, all freed seekes heauen. 1635 
Heywood Hierarch, vi. 356 Each one his gaile About him 
had, beeing fasined to a beame. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
It, 2x4 Small eggs appear . . alas, too soon They burst their 
filmy gaol, and crawl abroad. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as jail-fee, 'gang, -gate, 
-guard, -keeper, -mate, -official, -rat, -room, -spy, 
-yard-, jail-bleached, -like adjs. ; j-Jail damp, the 
noxious exhalation formerly common in jails ; jail 
distempor = Jail-fever ; jail-house i^U.Sl), a 
jail ; jail money, money paid for the maintenance 
of a jail. 

x87X Hay Pike^ County Ball. (1880) 33 Shadowed by his 
*jail-bleached hair. X636 ijp (Tr/. 4 * Times Chas. / (X848) 
II. 244 That *goal-damp of Hereford hath already killed 
a great many that were at the last assizes.' 1745 Rejd in 
Phil. Trans. XLIII. 228 Two Convicts in Newgate.. very 
ill of the putrid, infectious, malignant Fever, commonly 
call’d the ''(jaol^ Distemper, 1799 Mai. yrnl. 1, 90 A new 
and enlarged edition of Dr. J. C. omyth’s work on the jail- 
distemper is nearly ready, a X71S BorNet Own Time 
(1734) 1 . 271 They would not .. pay their fines set on them, 
[nor] so much as ihe*jayl fees, 1828 P. Cunningham N, S. 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 321 A single magistrate can .. sentence .. 
to the *jail gang or tread-mill. 1623 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 123 When the *jail-gatcs were 
broken up. x6a6 Bernard Isle 0/ Man (1627) 82 The 
Chiefe-Gaoler is.. made the •Gaolc-keepcr by the Sberifie, 
a 1743 Savage L(me in Veil iii. i, Can it . . fail to tempt 
such fellows as jail-keepers to be perfidious to their trust? 
1865 Dickens Yfut . Fr. i . xv. With a *jaU»Uke upper rim of 
iron and spike.*?. 1828 P. Cun.stnckam iV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 298 The prisoners would never be able to know who 
their *jailmatcs were. x(5oo Statjord Chntxhw, Acc. in 
Antiyuary(i3\i8) May 212 To the Constable of the hundred 
for *gayole money, .ijn vjA xSai Scott AV/mVxv. iii, Thou 
gallows-bird — thou *jail-rat — tbou friend of the hangman, 
a 1683 Oldham Poems (1698} 197 God.) The Town can scarce 
affiord them *jail'room now, x8x8 Cobbett Pot. Reg. 
XXXIII. 625 The suflering people of Lancashire .. were 
driven by hundreds into jails and •jail-yards. 

Jail, gaol Forms: see Jail jA [f. 
prec.] traits* To confine in or os in a jail ; to im- 
prison, confine. 

o. 162a Bacon Hen. VII 215 The Dislike the Parliament 
had of Gaoling of ibem. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, ix. 569 
Unwilling To be so go^d UheyJ struggle. 17x8 Enter- 
tainer No. 4X. 380 .A Doign to imprison and Gaol him for 
Life. 1887 Times 20 Aug. 4/5 Several of whom ..have 
been gaoled for their sivace v\ the knavery. 

1604 T. "WutGitr Passions vu 324 They.. enforce him as 
a iudge, like prisoners, to iayle tnem by lustice.^ X633 
T. Adams Exp. a Pet. it. 33 The other ore jailed up in toe 
dark. .dungeon of helL S’fii Hist, Petham, Mass. (1898) 
375 Uay, (jolion, Clark ana Brown, jailed— me others not 


found, ,2875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. v, One, whose bolts. 
That jail you from free life, bar you from death. x88g £ 
King Queen 0/ Bedlam 265 The scoundrel bad a ia 
Denver, where he was finally tracked and jailed. 

Hence JaiTing, gao'ling vbl. sb. and ppL a. 
1622 [see above]. 1705 Hickeringill Pricst<r. iv. (1721) 
213 Content to.. do the Priests Drudgery in Gaoling and 
Burning. xWa C. J. Vaughan Bk. <y Life 40 Not the jalu 
ing of the evil nature, but rather the exercising of the good 
is the true aim and work of youthful discipline. 18^ Tenny* 
SON Pelleas ^ Ettarre 336, 1 will., tame thy jailing princess 
to thine hand. 

jai'lage, gaoTage. rarp [ad. F. geblagt, f. 
geble Jail : see -age.] The JaileFs fee. 
x853^ James Agnes Sorel 11, 162 It is the gaolage due. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (d^e'-lbajd). Forms: 
see Jail sb. [With allusion to a eaged bird.] 
A prisoner in jail ; esp. one who has been long, or 
is often, in jail, a habitual criminal; also, as a 
term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 

^ a, x6x8-6z Holyday yuvetuil^i^ Servitia and Ergastala, 
in Florus, signify Slaves and Gaol-Birds. 1692 Washington* 
tr. Milton's De/. Pop. vi. M.’s Wks. (1851) 169 Thou Goal- 
bird of a Knight,.. thou everlasting scandal to thy Native 
Countrey ! itox De Foe True-born Eng., Fine Speech 134 
In Print my ranegyricks fill the Street, And hired Goal- 
Birds their Huzza's Repeat, i860 H. Goucer Imprison- 
ment Buronah xx. 226 We had now become old gaolbirds. 

x6o3 J. Davies Microcosmos, etc.^ Sonn. to Lady Rich 
(X87B) 99/1 Ii made thee subiect to_ a laile’s controule. But, 
such a laile-bird heauenly Nightingale. 1685 Mischief 0/ 
Cabals 2X The bare oaths of a pack of Jayl-birds. i7St 
Smollett Per. Pic. IV, ciii. She bestowed on him the 
epithets of spendthrift, jailbird and unnatural ruffian. 1883 
Contemp, Rev. Aug. 172 The one thing most dreaded by the 
old jail-bird is work lequiring bodily exertion. 

Jarl-deli:ver, v. nonce-wd. [A back-formation 
from Jail-delivery in sense 2.] irans. To deliver 
from jail. 

1631 R. H. Arraigntn. Wltole Creature i. 8 It dissolves the 
very workes of the deviU, laile-deUvers his prisoners. 

Jarl-deli:very, gaol-delivei^. [See Bz- 

LIVFItY.] 

1 . The clearing a jail of prisoners by bringing 
them to trial, esp. at the assizes ; hence, the judicial 
process by which every prisoner awaiting trial in a 
jail is either condemned or acquitted at the assizes, 
See Deliver v.^ 2 c. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. 11. 377 Paied to the Jusdccs of 
Deiiucrance for the Gaole Delyuere. X487 Act 3 Hen. VIL 
c. 4 § 2 The next generall gaille delyvere of the same gailles 
in every Shire. ax548 Hall Chron., Hen. VHI 243^1 
[He] came before the Justices of Gaole delivery at Newe- 
gate. x6x8 L. Parsons in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. IL 
154 My lord deputy intends . . to make a priuale J^ole de* 
Huery at Corck of all the pirats lately taken. ^ 1769 Black- 
stone Comm, IV, 267 They have, .a commission of general 
gaol delivery ; which empowers them to try and deliver 
every prisoner, who shall be in ibe gaol when the judges, 
arrive at the circuit town, whenever indicied, or for what- 
ever crime committed, 1858 Beveridge Hist.Jndta II. v. 
v, 380 A court of oyer and terminer andjail•deUvery^Yasun- 
doubtedly competent to try crimes. , 

Fsi- >579-80 North Plutarch, Coriolanus (ed. Nutt) IL 
184 But my only dem.iunde consisteth, to make a gayle 
deiiverie of all evills. iB6o Emerson Cond. Lije, Consxdera' 
tions Wks. (Bohn) II. 4x7 It was.. a general jaiLdeUvery or 
all the rowdies of the rivers. . . - 

b, ellipt. for Sessions^ Court, or Commission oj 
jail-delivery. 

x6x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) tog At a goal de- 
Huery at Waterford before lohn Wogan. x670*x Marv^XL 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 371 He had given orders to the Judg^ 
to adjourn the C^oale Delivery at the Old Bailey till the 
zoth of March. 

2 . Deliverance from jail or imprisonment. 

xSga Davies Immort. Soul ( 1599) xoo Were it knowne to all, 
What life our Soules do by this death rcceauc, Men woula 
it birth, or Gaole deliuery call, a i66t Fullf.r Worthies u 
(1662) 37 To,.imploy the charity of weiraffected people lor 
a General Goale Delivery, of all English C!aptives, m l unis, 
Tripoli, [etc.]. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol previous to hlection 
Wks. III. 37S The legislature has been obliged 
general arbitrary jail-delivery. x8i8 Scott //r/. J'lHX/, ii- 
noie, Katclifle .. was released by the Portcous Mob when 
under sentence of death ;..the Highlanders made a similar 
jail-delivery in 1745. xSzd — xxxvii, '1 he inferior 
personages of the grand jail-delivery at Woodstock J-odge- 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler Fonns; 

a. 3 gayholer, 4-6 gailer, 4-7 goyler, 5 goyloro, 
G gaylour, -or, 6-7 gailor, 7 goalor, 7- gaoler. 

4 ioioler, iaoler(o, iailero, iaylar, 4-5 iayl^, 
4-6 iayler, 4-7 iailer, (5 iaylardo, 6 ioyler), 6-7 
iayl-, iailour, 7-8 jaylor, -our, 7- jailer, 

7. 5 geil-, geyl-, geayl-, goyol-, 7 goalor. [Two 
types corresp. to gaol, jail-, i) gayholer, goyler, 
gailer, etc., a. ONF. gayolierre, gaiolere, accus. 

gaioleor , i . gaiole -, 2 ) jaioler , jaoler [ e , jaiUr { e , etC ;. 

a. OV. jaioleur, joolUr (f. geOlier), {. jaiole, Jtall, 
geole -. see Jail sb. and -er - 2.] One who has charge 
of a jail or of the prisoners in it : a jail-keeper. 

a. C1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 98/204 He let nime alle 
gayholcrs; and tormenti hcom ful sore, c X3»® 

1653 A wente quik out of prisoun Be pc rop pc gailer emm 
adoun. 1465 Mann. 4- Ilouseh, Exp. *79 ,J5 

gayUsii that was att Colchester, sjjo-s Act 21 ///, 

C. 13 The sayde Gaylour or Keper of po'son. xoii bHAKS- 
Cymb. V. iv, 204 Thou shall be then freer th.Tn a Gaoie^^ 
1763 Blackstonk Comm. I. ix. 346 margin, G<»lcrs arc ai^* 
the servants of the sheriff. x8s9 Dickens T. Tuo 
ii, Two gaolers, .went out, and the prisoner was brougat in- 
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■ / 5 . a 1300 Cursor M. 4434 (Cott.) Son was loseph halden 
dere wit Jjg maister iailere iaolere]. Hid, 17319 (Cott.) 
t>air Jailers [Gcti. iaioleris) to J?aim )?ai cald. c 13^ Sir 
yvr««;^.ii83peAmyral..clepedeysiaylert)era Uod. ci^o 
Chron, Vilod. st. 731 Bol )>e layJardes folowedon )>is tbelT 
full fast. 1526 Tindale /Jc/j xvL 23 They cast them into 
preson, commaundynge the loyler [1534 iayler ; i6it laylour] 
to kepe them surely, a 2625 Bovs IViis, (2630) 262 As a 
cunning lailour .. he will be sure to keepe tlie prison doore 
fhst. 1705 Stanhope Paraf>hr. III. 416 This was the Faith 
of St. Paul's Jaylor and his Family. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rndge Ixxi, Their jailers had been regular in bringing food 
and candles. 

Y* c 1375 ‘S'f. Leg. Saints,' Adrian 159 With gelleris |7ane 
cane he trete. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 89 Brutamont the 
geayler made Olyuer & his felawes' to aualedoun in to a 
pryson. [2688 Gealer : see Jail sb. 1 7.I 
b. transf, and fig. 

2^34 Basclav & U/>h>idj’sJiff2. (Percy Soc.) 33 Jay]ers 
of justyce. 1607 Shaks. Cor.v. i. 65 His Iniury The Gaoler 
to his pitty. 164a Fuller Hoiy <5- Prof, St. tv. x.xi. 352 A 
slavish fear, the jaylourof the souk 1821 Exojniner z Apr. 
200/1 That we should act as the perpetual gaolers of Napo- 
leon was most horrible and dbgraceful. 2864 Conisgton 
/Eneid (1866) 7 The jailor-monarch of the wind. 

Jaileress, gaoleress (dgc'-bres). Also 8-9 
Jailoress. [f. prec. + -Essj A female jailer. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8iil II. xii. 72 My saucy 
gaoleress assured me, that all my oppositions would not 
signify that pinch of snuff. 1796 Plain Sense III, 67 He 
would find such a jailoress as he desired. 28^ Sala Ca/t, 
Dangerous I. x. 285 Knocked about by the Turnkeys, or 
abused by the Gaoleress. 

Jarlering, gao'lering. rare. Alsogjaiior- 
in§r. [See -ing^ 1 c.j The occupation of a jailer, 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. vi. Jail, Jailoring and Jailor, 
all three, .must finish. 1897 Daily News 28 Nov. 2/1 * Ah 1 * 
says the Sergeant, .and smoothes down that hair of his which 
anxious years of gaolering have dyed to its whitish hue. 

JailersMp, gaoleraliip (d3?*bjjip). Also 
7-9 jailorship. [f. Jailer, etc. + -ship.] The 
office or function of a jailer. 

1483 Ralls Parti., VI. 349/1 The Office of Jailershipp of 
the Chekergate, and Burgesgate, of cure Towne of Dynuigh, 
26x1 CoTCR., C<447Ja^c,..Goalership. 2688 [see Jailj^. i yl* 
283XTYTLER Hist,Scot,\y.^in^ IV, 224 She [Mary, Queen of 
Scots] was removed, .to the severer jailership of Paulet. 
Jablery, nonce-wd, [f. Jail 5A + -ert.] Con- 
finement, imprisonment. 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 691 The decent jailery of a 
light wicker cage. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever (di5c‘*lifr‘vaj), [f* 
Jail, Gaol sb, + Fever A virulent tyjDc of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crowded jails, 
and frequent in ships and other confined places. 

[2750 Pringle {Jlitle) Observations on the Nature and Cure 
of Hospitaland JailFevers.] 27S3j.PRiSGLEinP/i;V. Trans, 
XLVIII. 43 Cases of the true goal-fever arising from the 
gaol itself. 1780 Ccutl, blag. Dec. 37 . 8 /* N<> signs of a jaiU 
fever were ever discovered in the Russian prisons. x8oo Med, 
yrnl.Vl. 356 The gaol fever is seldom to be met with except 
on board of ships or in crowded towns. 2887 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Gaol fever, a term for a very infectious and fatal fever which 
at various limes, .has broken out In crowded, dirty prisons. . , 
There is no doubt that ibis was Typhus fever generated in the 
prison out of, the filth, and overcrowding, and bad diet and 
close foul air. 2^ Besant Orange Girl II. x.xi{, Hercheek 
grew pale and thin: her eyes became unnaturally bright : 

I feared gaol-fever. 

Jai'lisli,t?. [f.jAiLjA + 'isn^.] Akiato 
or suggestive of a jail [ jail-like. 

1752 Smollett Per, pic. IV. xeix, A sort of jailish cast 
contracted in the course of confinement. 

Jain, II Jaiua (ds^'n, d5^‘*na), sb, and a. [Hindi 
jaina Skr.yh/wa of or pertaining to a Buddha or 
saint, f. jina a Buddha, a (Jain) saint, lit. ‘ over- 
comer*, f. root ji conquer, overcome.] 

a. sb. A member of a non-Brahminical East 
Indian sect, established about the sixth century b.c., 
the principal doctrines of which closely resemble 
those. of Buddhism, b. ad}. Of or pertaining to 
the Jains or their religion. 

1805 CoLEBROOKE in Asiatic Res, (1808) V. 483 In the books 
ofthejainas. //*£, A treatise by a Jaina author. 3800 C. 
Mackenzie / 3iV. IX. 244/tr<ufi//^, Account of the Jains, laid.. 
Books on the laws, customs, ceremonies and regulations of the 
Jain religion. 2832 H. H. \\iLSOiJiiid. XVII. 243 Every pip- 
vince of Hindustan can produce Jain compositions, cither m 
Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom. ^ 2839 Penny Cyd. XIII. 
73/1 The religious ritual of the Jainas is very simple. 2883 
Rhys Davids in Encyd. Brit. XIII. 543/^ Jains, the most 
numerous and intluential sect of heretics, or nonconformusts 
to the Brahmanical system. 1881 At/terurum 30 July 242/2 
The Jaina religion is closely connected with Buddhism. 

Hence Jai-nism, the religious system of the 
Jains; Jai’iiiatJ^. and Jain. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 11 . iv. vi. 486 The 
Jainist Or Mahimanian. Ibid. III. vi. iii. 4^ Among the 
Buddhic sect of the Jainists. 2858 J. _M. Ludlow Brit. 
India 1. 66 The three great forms of religious worship which 
. . have sprung from Hindooism . . Buddhism, J ainism, and the 
Sikh faith. 2893 Nation (N.Y.) 9 Mar. 282/2 Unfortunaicly 
there is no contemporary literature to appeal to, for the 
Jainist books also are of the later date. 

Jaiole, Jaiolere, obs. forms of Jail, Jailer. 
Jaip, jaiper, Sc. fonns of Jape, Japer. 

Jalie, earlier form of Jauk v. Sc., to trifie. 
Jaltes (d^tfiks). Now rare. Forms : 6 iacques, 
iuxe, lakes, iaques, 7 jacks, 7”^ jaqaes, 
7 - jakeg (also 6 lake, 8 jack). Flurul, 6 iaxes, 

7 jakeseg, jaqudses, 8 jakes’s ; also in same form 
VoL. V. 


as sitig. [Origin unascertained; it has been sug- 
gested to be from the proper name Jaques, Jakes \ 
or from Jakke, ‘Jack*, quasi JakkeSt ‘Jack’s’. 

1‘Gakehouse’ in 1438 ThiiinhuU C/iurthzo. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) p. 179, is an editorial imsreading of* Bakehouse’.)] 

1 . A privy. 

353 . in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. HI. 84 The laques was 
very well doon. 2338 Inv. In J. W, Clark Bamwdl Intrcxh 
24 The jakes of the dorter. 1549 Bale Journ. Leland Prerf 
ji A great nombre of them whych purchased those super- 
stycyouse mansyons, reserued of those Lybrarie bokc.s some 
to serue theyr takes, some to secure the>T candlestyckes. 
2552 Huloet, Siege, iacques, bogard, or draught, latrina, 
2570 Levins Manip. 12/13 lake, forica. 1596 Harincton 
Metam. Ajax Pref.(x824) 14 Because I will write of a Jakes. 
i6ao Naworth Housek. Bk. 145 To a tyller for tylling tile 
jacks, vjrf. 1634 Documents agst. Prymte (Camden) 12 They 
. . dragged bis carckesise tbrougbe ibe dttye, asd cast it into 
thecommon jakes. 3649R. HodcesFAum Direct, izhct the 
hous bee made a jakes for Mr. Jaques, 2657 Manchester Cri. 
Leet Rec. (2887) IV. 202 Noe clo-e stoole, Jackes, Carrion or 
garbage be cast vpon the Ackers Middinge. 1701 C. Wolley 
JmLNeui York{i86di 26 The moreunhealthful it may prove, 
by reason of Jaques, Dunghills and other excrementitious 
stagnations. 1727 P. Walker Life of Peden in Biogr. Presb. 
(1827)1. 144 He [Anus] went . .into acommon Jack and purg’d 
out all his Inwards. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 1. ii. xv. 
2Z2 His book is a nasty book, and fit only for the jakes. 2853 
Kingsley lYestw, No {iZ6t) 168 The fox .. that .. jumped 
down a jakes to escape the hounds, 
b. traitsf. andj^. 

2579 Tomsoh Calvin’s Serin. Tim. ^^Tiat vermine, 

I pray you, is there of Monkes, and rriestes, and all that 
Cleargie ? . . that filthle and stinking taxe hath filled the 
u'orid so full. 1637 Gilleswe Eng. Pop. Cerem, Ep. B iij, 
Cast forth as things accursed into the lakes of eternall 
detestation. x66a Life Death Mrs. Rump 2 Hell that 
stinking poysonous place called the He of Jaqueses. 2702 
De Foe True-born Eng. 194 We have been Europe’s Sink, 
the Jakes where she Voids all her Offal Out-cast ftogeny. 
X753 Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 13/1 Who eagerly explore 
the jakes of Rabelais, for amusement. 1829 Bentham Pdit. 
Justice 173 The jakes, of late so notorious by the name of 
the Secondary’s Office in the city of London. 

2 . Excrement ; filth, s. w. dial. 

1847-78 Halliw., applied in Devon to any kind 

of filth or litter. 2880 in East ^ West Cornw. Glossaries. 
x886 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-book. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb.y as jakes doer, Jakes-like adj.; 
f jakes-barreller, f jakea-farmor, jakes-man, a 
man employed to clean out privies; so t Jakes- 
farming ; f jakea-house « jakes. 

3596 Nashe.S“<i^<iu Walden 155 Like a’iakes barreller 
and a Gorbolone. JSS7^ Louth Rec. (1891) 110 One locke 
to the »Jakes dore. 1592 Percivall Sp. Did., Privadero, 
a *iakes farmer. ai6i8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered zhi 
lakes-farmers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Oysterers. 1639 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni, Iviii. | 634 The common draught- 
house ..which the jakes-farmcr .. makes cleane. 1577 tr. 
Bullingeds Decades (2592) 890 A doonghiK God, , . a god 
of the *lakeshouse. x6<» Sylvester Du Bartns it. iv. 1. 
David 1231 Flames from his eies,from’s mouth corns •lakes- 
like fumes. 2630 Davenant Cruel Brothcr\lVs. (1673) 47S 
On that branen appears a Hang-man, Then a *Jakes-man, 
then, a Tinker. 

Jalap (d3®-l3p, d^p’lap), sb. Also 7-8 jallap, 
jallopjjollop. jalap, ad. S^.jalapa, in full 

pxirga de Jalapa, from Jalapa formerly Xalapa, 
a city of Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (pronounced 
Jala'pan), lit. ‘sand by the water* f. ara/li sand+ ■ 
at/ water + pau upon. (Skeat in Trans. Philol, j 
Soc. 1889.) Aztec names in -an, with accent on 
penult, uniformly lost the « in Spanish.] 

1 . A purgative drug obtained from the tuberous 
roots of Exogoniuvi Jpo/nata) Piirga and some 
other convolvulaceous plants ; the active principle 
is the resin contained in the tubers {resin of falapfi 

267s Grew Disc. Tastes y. § 6 Jalap hath a special 
property of irritating tha Glandulous Parts of the Moutb, 
and Throat. 1681 tr. Willis Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Jalap, a purging drug. 178a Wolcott (P. PindaT) Odes to 
R. A.'s iii. Wks. 1812 1. 29 The Lad, who would a Polhecary 
shine, Should powder claws of crabs, and jalap, fine. x866 
Treas. Bot. 626A Although the best jalap is obtained from 
Exogoninm pnrga, yet many species of ipomxa supply it, 
though of an inferior quality. 1880 J. W, Lego Bile 273 
Next to Colocynth. as a cholagogue ROhrig sets jalap. 

2 . The Mexican climbing plant Exogoninnt Pnrga, 
with salver-shaped, purplish flowers ; also applied to 
some allied plants yielding a similar drug. 

FaLe or Garden J., blirabilis Jalapa', E. Indian J., 
Ipomxa Turpethum', Male 1., Jalap 'Xops, I. orizabensis 
(/. bata/oides); Mechoaan J., /. Ja/a/a; Wild J., C<>«- 
volvulns paaduralus. (Sliller Plant-n.\ 

2698 G. Tko.mas Pensilvania Poke-Root, called in 
England ]a\\og. 2725 Bradlct Fnm. Diet., Nighi-shodc, 
a Plant which the Learned Father Plumier ... calls Jalap, 
1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 394 Houstoun had travelled into 
that part of Spanish Anicric.a ivhere jalap grows spon- 
taneously. 2860 TvLORrf «4iAxr<*cxiL 3*7 In the neighbouring 
forests grows the ‘purgade Jalapa', vrinch we have shortened 
intoj’alap. s8j6 HARi.EV.Ua/. J/ed.(cd,6) sm Jdiap is now 
grown in the open air in botanical gardens in the south of 
England, and on the continent, 

3 . attrib., as Jalap plant, root, tuber*, jalap- 
stalks, jakip-wood (see quoL 1S65-72). 

281X A. T- Thosison Lend. Disp. (xSiS) 6=6 Macerate the 
jalap root in the spirit for four days. 2863-72 Watts Diet. 
Chein. III. 436 Spurious, woody or fusiform Jalap, lalap- 
ivood, or jalap-stalks,, -tho root cf CchxcIsuIms crizabensls, 
is someumes mixed with geouiuc ialap. 2866 Treas. Bat. 
484/1 ElxogonUunl Purga . . furnishes the true Jalap tubers 
of commerce- 


JAM. 

Hence Jalap v. tram., to dose or purge with 
jalap. 

1768 Foote Devil mi 2 Sticis iii. Wks. 1799 II, 277 
Yesterday, .we bled the west ward, and jalloped the nonli. 
1854 Surtees HandUy Crass (1898) II. 175 Captain Doleful 
again had recourse to thejalapcd Tent [wine], 
jalapin (djat-lapin). C/itm. [f. mod.L.ja^a/a 
(see prec.) + -IK.] A glucoside resin, one of the 
purgative principles of officinal jalap and allied 
plants ; the resin of jalap-stalks. So Jala-pic a. in 
jalapic acid, CeaHjjOjj, an acid produced by dis- 
solving jalapin in aqueous solutions of the alkalis 
or alkaline earths. Its salts are Ja'lapatea. 

183* EncycL Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 467/1 Jalappin .. was first 
obtained by Mr. Hume in 1824. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Clictii. III. 439 Jalapin is a colourless amorphous resin, 
translucent when in thin plates. Ibid. 437 Jalapate of lead 
. . Hydrate of lead dissolves in boiling aqueous jalapic acid, 
forming an amorphous, easily soluble sale 
Jale, obs. foim of Jail. Jalloped, var. Jol- 
I.OPED a. Her., wattled. Jaime, obs. Sc. f. Jamb. 
Jaloua, Jalousie, obs. IT. Je.vlous, Jealousy. 
Jalouse (djalK-z), -J. Sc. [a. F. jalotiser to 
regard with jealousy (is-iqth c. in Godef. Comp!.), 
{. jaloux, -oust Jealous.] 

1 . trails. To suspect; to be suspicious abont. 

2816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, ‘ I will tell yc said Jenny. 

‘ I jaloused his keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a 
made-like voice *, 

2 . To suspect (that a thing is so) ; to have a 
suspicion of; to surmise, guess. (With simple obj. 
or obj. cl . ; also absol.) 

1816 Scott Aniiq. xvi, He jaloused their looking into his 
letters at Fairport. 2827 — Sxirg. Dau. ii, I am jalouslng 
that the messenger and his warrant were just brought in to 

f revent any opposition. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxii, 

^ jalouse there’ll be more grey nor red in my beard by that 
time. 1^3 Crockett Stickit Minister 2x9 Never for a 
minute did I jaloose what ^vas cornin’. 

•jS. {Misused by southern writers^) a- To regard 
with jealousy, b. To begrudge jealously. 

1879 A. 'S.EE'o Alice Bridge 343 The Queen, .ever jaloused 
favourites of the^ King. 1882 I’alcrave Lady Catherine's 
Lament, O Queen ! O Woman 1 docs thy rage Jalouse me 
one caress? 1886 R. F. Burton Arab, Nts, (abr. cd.) I. 44 
He jaloused him and planned to do him a barm. 

]} Jalousie {^a\uzT*). [F,, » jealousy ; also as 
here.] A bliud or shutter made with slats which 
slope upwards from without, so as to exclude sun 
and raio, and admit air and some light. 

[2592 Percivall .^.D/c/.,Cr/(?2/i2,Iealousie, also a windotv 
]id. 2598 Florid, Gclosia, iealousie, . . a letteUe window or 
drawing window.] 2824 Blackxv. Mag, XV. 462 Wc have 
jalousies not only to our windows but to our breasts. 3833 
Marrvat P. Simple xxx, Houses after houses . . with 
their CTeenJaloasies, dotting the landscape. 2851 Ord, ^ 
ReguT. R, Engineers xix. 90 The Galleries, instead of being 
always open to (he Sun and Weather, should have Jalousie.^, 
in fixed and moveable portions. 3859 Tennent Ceylon 
(ed. 3) II. 153 Their fioors are tiled, and the doors and win- 
dows formed of Venetian jalousies. 

Hence JaTousied a., provided with a jalousie. 

3^7 Mrs. Sherwood Life xrii. 317 Vast doorways, having 
their green jalousied doors. X&89 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. 3/t 
Crooked, ill-paved streets, of tall jalousied houses. 

Jam tAI Also 9 jamb. [f. Jaw vJ] 

The action of jamming; the fact or condition of 
being jammed, or tightly packed or squeezed, so as 
to prevent movement ; a crush, a squeeze ; a mass 
of things or persons tightly crowded and packed 
together so as to prevent individual movement ; a 
block in a confined street, river, or other passage. 

2806-7 J. Beresfokd Miseries Hum. Li/e (1836) xv. i, To 
be locked up in the very heart of the most crowded of all 
the rooms, by that elegant jam of human kind which con- 
stitutes the great charm of your torments. iSia If. fic J. 
S.MiTii ReJ. Addr., Theatre 19 All is bustle, squeeie, row, 
jabbering, and jam. 28*7 Loncf. in Life (1^1) 1. viiu 123, 

I have been several times to her evening jams ; but, as it 
was Lent, there was no dancing. 2838 J.T. Hodce in C.T. 
Jackson znd Rep. Geol. Pub. Lands 65 In descending wc 
find it .. overgrown for miles with elder bushes, and ob- 
structed by jams of trees. i848TnoRrAU ^f^line W.Utgs) 3 
Here is a close jam, a hard rub, at all seasons. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. ii. II. 592 There being a jam of 
carriages, and no getting forward for half the day. 1S60 
Chanth. Jml, XIV. 241 There was a jam of pcoplt 1863 
Sat. Rev. 305 There are two grc.vt centres and nuclei of 
jam, and crush,, and obstruction. 2892 C. Rooabts Adrift 
Amer. 83 'fhe ‘ gorge ' or ‘jamb’ was exxasioned by some of 
these large pieces of ice geltbg piled in such a manner 
across the river as to form a sort cf barrier or dam which 
backed the water up to a fiood level. 

b. The light squeezing of one or more movable 
parts of a machine into or against another part so 
that tiiey cannot move ; the blocking or stopping 
of a machine from this cause. 

3890 Times 6 Dec. is/4 The cocking tumbler on be slew ed 
round, with a consequent jam, by a contact which a soldier 
in the burry of batilti would not notice. IbuL 15A j^ni 
would ensue, unle-ss the soldier tried to use bit ride both as 
a single-loader and as a mazarine arm at the same lime. 

C. attrib. and Comb, (mainly in words of the 
American lumber-trade), as jtuiL-bootn. a boom on 
a river for jamming or blocking the floating log* 
sent down the stream for transportation; jam- 
breaker, one who unfixes or breaks up a Jam of 
floating logs (Funk, 1S93); so jam-breaking 
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(ibid.) ; jam-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down 
upon the main nut to hold it (Webster, 1S64) ; jam- 
weld {-Forgzfis)j ‘ a weld in which the heated ends 
or edges of the parts are square butted against each 
other and welded’ (Knight Dzcf. Mcch.^ 1S75). 

xSto Lumbermati s Gaz. i Oct., From the jam-boom to 
the head of the sorting works is a distance of seven miles. 
Jam (djcem), Also 8 giam, jamm. [perh. 
a deriv. of Jam z/.i in sense ‘to bruise or crush by 
pressure’: cf. quots. 1747, 1781 below.] 

A conserve of fruit prepared by boiling it with 
sugar to a pulp. 

1730-^ Bailey (folio), yavi of Cherries, Raspberries, &c. 
fproD. of y'aivU) i.e. I love it; as Children used to say m 
French formerly, when they liked any Things a Sweetmeat. 
X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 286 To Make Rasberry Gmm. 
Take a pint of thisCurrant Jelly, and a Quart of Rasbernes, 
bruise them well together, set them over a slow fire [etc.]. 
1755 JoHSsoN, Jam (I know not whence derived), a con- 
serve of fruits boiled with sugar and w'ater. 1781 Mrs. 
Boscawen in Corr, J/rx, Dclany Scr. lu III. 25 The trotting 
of his horse will make my strawberries into jamm before 
they reach the hand of y*’ fair niece, 1845 Eliza .\cton Mod. 
Cookery xxi. 467 To preserve both the true flavour and ihe 
colour of fruit in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced [etc.]. x8d* Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. 
Hallib. II. iv, Scarcely had Cyril begun to enjoy his black 
currant jam. 

b. iransf and fg. Something good or sweet, 
esp. with allusion to the use of sweets to hide the 
disagreeable taste of medicine, or the like ; real 
Jamijam and fritters {slanf)^ a real treat. 

183* T, A Guthrie Vicf'Vtrsa xiv, Ah ! . . I thought you 
wouldn’t find it all jam ! 1885 Punch 3 Jan, ijx Without 
Real Jam — cash and kisses — this world is a bitterish pill, 

6 Jan.4/1 Its (a sermon’s] repetition in the 
guise of a play could only be justified if the jam were nice 
enough to make us forget the powder. 1897 Marv Kingsley 
\V, Africa 295 Exposing yourself as a pot shot to ambushed 
natives would be;am and fritters to MacTaggart. 

c. attrib. and Comb.y as jazn-boiUry factotyt 

•maker f -makings jam-like adj. 

2864 Sala in Daily I'el. 30 Mar., Spending their abundant 
green-backs . . in jam-puffs— huge triangular cocked hats of 
pastry. 1883 * Annie Mod. Housezoi/e ri8 A kind 

of jam custard and pastry-pudding peculiar to the district, 
and known as ‘Bakewclf Pudding . 1887 Pall Mall G. 
s Sept. 3/1 His stand-up collar was of the kind which the 
gilded youth of I^ondon describe a.s a jam-pot. xSoa Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The new autumn bonnets have the small, 
high crowns known as *jam-pot *. 1896 Daily News ig Dec. 
8/4 A firm of jam makers were ready to give 24,000/. at once 
for the .site. 1899 ll^estm, Gaz, 4 Apr. 1/3 His jam-like 
proposal will not make any the more palatable the powder 
of the Bill, which he is so anxious to see administered. 
Hence Ja'mleaa a., without jam, 

2894 Cornh. Mag. ^lay 499 She thrives, .on jamless bread 
and butter. 

1 } Jam (dsam), ? Obs. [f. Jama,] A kind 
of dress or irock for children. 

. *793 Trav. India 3 This [long muslinj dress 

is m India usually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedan 
and is called Jammah; whence the dress well known in 
England, and worn by children is usually called a jam. 
xSax Southey in IJ/e ^ Corr. (1849) I. 44, 1 had a fantastic 
costume of nankeen . . trimmed with green fringe ; it was 
called a vest and tunic, or a jam, 1879 Louisa Potter 
Lancash. Me7n. 50 A little boy’s dress she always called 
a ‘Jam 

II Jam (d3am), sh.*^ Also jto, jam. [* Of 
obscure origin ’ (Yule).] A title given to certain 
native chiefs in Kutch, Kattywar, and the lower 
Indus. 

1843 Sir C. Napier Let. in G. Smith Life f, WUsott 
(1878) 440 Jam. — You have received the money of the British 
for taking charge of the dawk. 1849 E. B. East>vick Dry 
Leaves ta A small sea-port belonging to the Jam of Nowan- 
oegar. 2899 Daily AVrt-x 26 July 3/2 The late Jam [of 
Nowanagger] was permitted by the Government of India to 
disinherit his son by a Mohammedan lady, .. he selected 
Kumar Ranjitsinghji as his son by adoption. 

Jam (dsjxm), 2/. I Also 8-9 jamb, dial, jaiim. 
[app. onoiuatopcelc, and akin to Cham, Champ.] 

1 . trans. To press or squeeze (an object) tightly 
between two converging bodies or surfaces; to 
wedge or fix immovably in an opening, either by 
forcing the object in, or by the narrowing or closing 
in of the sides. 

^ 27x9 De Fok Crusoe i. xiii, I'he Ship .. stuck fast, iaum'd 
in between two Rocks.^ 2753 Washington Jml. Writ. 2889 
1 . 38 \Vc were jammed in the Ice, in such a Afanner that we 
expected every Moment our Raft to sink, and ourselves to 
perish. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (x789) Xivb, A cask, 
box, SiC. IS . . said to^ be jammed, when it is . . wedged in 
between weighty bodies, so as not to be dislodged without 
..difficulty, Ringing ffSeo.mi\nihip I. 253 The blocks 

arc.,jambed up. .with wedges in a clave, 28x8 Scott // r/. 
Midi, ii, Wilson jammed himself so fast, that he was un- 
able to draw his body back again. ei86o H. Stuart 
Seamau'r Caiedu 14 The rammer is jammed in the gun. 
ftg, 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. i. No end to his contriv- 
ances- .especially when you have him jammed into a corner. 

b. To make fast by lightening. 

27*6 G. Roberts 4 Vears l^oy. xit When the Shark had 
..got his Head through the Noose, to hale, .and thereby 
jam the running knot taut about him. Ibid.f I jamm'd the 
Snare by a sudden Jirk of the Rope, and haled him up. 
175s Falck Day's Divine: Vessel Runajcivcl down, and 
jam all the sweeps amidships. 

c. To block or fill up (a p.'issage or avenue) by 
crowding or crushing into it. 


2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dau. xv. (1867) 153 Heavy 
box after heavy box jammed up the passage. x868 Tenny- 
son ArrcreriVrx 169 As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult 
jam the doors, and bear The keepers down. . 

d. To bruise or crush by pressure. 

2832 Marrvat N. Forster xui. His hand was severely 
jammed by the heel of a topmast. 2840 Spurdens Suppl. 
Forbys Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.), to bruise by com- 
pression. ‘ He jamm’d his finger in the door.’ Times 

n Dec. 5/6 The mate got his hand jammed, and received 
some other slight injuries. 188a J. B. Barer Scarborough 
502 Two men had each a leg jammed off. 

e. dial. {^Bng. and U.S.) To press hard or make 
firm by treading, as land is trodden hard by cattle. 

2787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) 11 . Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Jam^ to render firm by treading ; as cattle do land they are 
foddered on. 2890 in Cent. Diet, as U. S. dial. 

2 . intr. To become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably ; to stick fast. 

2706 S. Sewall Diary 6 Mar. (1870) II. 156 The Ice jam'd 
and made a great Damm. 2834 M. Scott Cruise^ Midge 
xix. (1859) 382 The sumpler-mule. .came down rattling past 
us like a whirlwind, until she jammed between the stems of 
two of the cocoa-nut tre^ Maine IV. (2894) 

33 Just above McCausUn’s, there is a rocky rapid, where 
logs jam in the spring. x8^ Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 280 
The cable jammed on the windlass. 

3 . trans. To cause the fixing or wedging of (some 
movable part of a machine) so that it cannot work ; 
to render (a machine, gun, etc.) unworkable, by 
such wedging, sticking, or displacement. 

2831 Illnstr. Catal.Gl. Rxkib. 362 Immediately after the 
first shock.. the screw was jammed or locked. 2885 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 The term ‘jammed'., when used in 
connection with a machine gun means that the gun ceased 
to operate from some disarrangement of the parts. 2890 
Times 6 Dec. 22/4 When the extractor grips a refractory 
cartridge the gun is jammed. 2892 Ld. Herschell in Law 
Times Rep. LXV. 5^3/1 Her propeller got foul of a rope, 
so that the shaft was jammed, and the engines could not be 
worked. 

b. intr. Of a machine, gun, etc. : To become 
unworkable through the wedging, sticking, or dis- 
placement of some movable part. 

1885 Manch, Exam. 25 Mar. 6/r From five to twenty-five 
percent of the rifles would jam after firing one or two rounds, 
18S9 spectator 22 Sept., If the guns jam, the swords break, 
and the bayonets cur! up, we^ cannot say that there is 
necessarily safety in the multitude of stores. 2892 Law 
Tunes Rep. LXVII. 252/2 (There can be no] doubt that 
this machinery djd jam, and that it was the jamming which 
caused the coIltsioEL 

4 . trans. To press, squeeze, or crowd (a number 
of objects) together m a compact mass ; to pack 
with force or vigour ; to force together. 

2768 Wales in Phil Trans. LX. 222 [The ice] consisted 
of large pieces close jambed together. 2872 L. Stephen 
Ptaygr. Europe (2894) 221 The masses, .were crumbled 
and jammed together so^as to form a road, ^ 2885 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Feb, 5/4 To jam them together in one or two 
rooms like sheep m a fold. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea.painier's 
Log X. 295 In these pockets nearly all the soles of a catch 
are found jambed together. 

6, To thrust, ram, or force violently into a con- 
fined space. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone Z, | 53 A part of a chain . , was 
jammed in so fast.. that it remained so. 1842 L. HuNT^'rrr 
(1864) 84 He has a small foot . . and be would squeeze, jam, 
and damn it into a thimble. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, 
Everything was jammed into the tightest cases. 2855 
Ckamier My Travels I. i. 22 All these .. useless articles 
weic jammed into a bag. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romota vi, 
Ruined porticoes and columns .. jammed in confusedly 
among the dwellings of Cbrbtians. 2887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
ht ihe Shires ii. 22 Hats are jammed lightly on the head. 
fg. 2829 Scott Jml. 29 May, I have no turn for these 
committees, and yet I get always jamm'd into them. 2876 
G. JVIeredith Beatich. Career 111 . xxi. Z14 He wants to jam 
the business of two or three centuries into a life-time. 

b. To thrust, push, dash, or drive (anything) 
violently or firmly against something, or in some 
direction, as down, in. 

2836 Boston Herald 12 Apr. 1/6 He jammed her against 
the bannisters, xWx Hughes Tom Brown at Oxford ii. 
(1889) 12 [He] passed close under the bows . . the steersman 
having jammed his helm hard down. 2877^ N, W. Line. 
Gloss., jaxim, to strike another’s head against any hard 
object, such as a wall. 1887 T. N. Pace Ole Virginia (1893) 
258 Polly jambed the door back, and returned to his side. 

HenceJammod(d.:5acmd)///, a., squeezed, blocked 
up; Ja'mxnedixesSrjammcdconditioa; Ja'mmlnff 
vbl. sb. ami ppl. a, 

(In first quoL the form and meaning are uncertain.) 

[2617 J. Taylor (Water P.) London to Hamburgh Civ, 
The chainc was shorter then the halter, by reason whereof 
hee was not strangled, but by the gamming of the chaine 
which could not slip close to his ncckc he hanged in great 
torments.] 2769 Falconer Did. Maritie (2789), yamming, 
the act of inclosing any object between two bodies, so as to 
render it immoveable. 2W7 W. Crane in Pall Mall G. 
26 Nov. 2/2 The mounted men charging into this jammed 
crowd every now and then. 18S7 A, A. Wright in Boston 
Acad, June s Browning’s conciseness is more than concise- 
nc-^ ; It is jamoiedncss. 

Jam (d.^cem), z'.- collo^. [f. JaM sb.^ : cf. butter 
vb.] trans. To spread with jam. 

1852 Mu.ndy Our Antipodes (2857) 250 I'he slices ofbrcad 
looked as if they had been first jammed and then W'dl scraped. 

Jam, variant of J.^mb. 

11 Jama, jamabCdga'ma). E.Ind. Also ^rrp;;. 
jaiiiina(h. [Urdu (Pers.) Jamah garment.] 

The long cotton gown worn by Hindoos. 


2776 Trial Thomas Fowke i He said, he had that icslaat 
made his escape. . His jammah was torn. 2800 Asiaf. . 4 n>i 
Reg., Misc. Tr. 257/1 They were in pLain muslin jamahs and 
coloured turbans and kummerbunds. 2832 Herklots ir 
Quaroon-c-Islajn App. xi, The Mohummudans tic ibcit 
jimas on the right side; the Hindoos, on the left. 
Jamadar, variant of Jemadar. 

Jamaica (d^am^'^ka). The name of a large 
West Indian island. Used attrib. in the names of 
things native to or imported from that island, as 
Jamaica bark, bilberry, birch, buckthorn, cherry, 
ebony , fan-palm. Also Jamaica pepper, a name 
of Allspice ; Jamaica rum, often called simply 
Jamaica; Jamaica wood = Braziletto. 

2756 P. Browne fatuaica 299 “Jamaica Ebony {Btya 
Ebeiius). This shrubby tree is common in all the lower hills. 
2777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 586 On both sides the 
ground was covered with a thin perennial Mamaica-gra^ 
x6do Hickeringill famaica (id6i) 12 A kind of Pepper, 
that tastes like Cloves, and very Aromatick (known by the 
name of *Iamaica-Pepper). 2775 Adair Anier. Ind. jjy 
A large dose of old “Jamaica [rum] and qualified mercury. 
2848 Dickens Dombey xvW, I’d bet a gill of old Jamaica., 
that I know, 2656 Cromwell's Bk. Rates, Woods, Brazclctto 
or wood. 2789 Act 27 Geo. Ill, c. 13 Sclied. s.v. 

Wood, Brazilletio or Jamaka Wood for Dyers use. 

II Jamau (d,:5a’ra3n). £. Ind. Also jamun, 
•oon. IJliTidaJdmunfdtnajii] The fruit of 
Jauiholana\ =Jambolan, (Sometimes confounded 
with the Rose-apple or Jambo, Eugenia Jambos.) 

2826 Leyden S: Eksklse ir. Mem. Baber^zs (Y.) Another 
is the jaman. .Its fruit resembles the black grape, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good. Ibid., nou (V.),The 
jaman has no resemblance to the rose-apple; it is more like 
an oblong sloe than anything else. 2838 Penny Cyci. X. 
65/2 The Clove tree, the Ro.se apple, and Jamooii of India, 
formerly included in Eugenia. 284a Ibid. XXill. ^83/1 
Siyzygite/n] fambo/a/tmn, near villages, .chiefly 

on account of its fruit, which is sometimes called Java plum 
by Europeans, but Jamoon by tlie natives. 

Jamb (cistern). Forms: 4-7 iambe, 7- jamb, 
jambe; also 5 iamne, iawmbe, 5-6 iawme, 6 
ialme, iamme, 6-7 iaumbe, iame, 7 jaume, 
jayme, jeame,g6aura, 7-9 jam, jaum,8-9 jaumb, 
jawm. [a. F. jambe ~ ONF. gambe, Pr. camba, 
gamba\tg:-\ciit'L. gamba *hoof', in later 
pop. L. ‘ leg * ; referred by Diez to an earlier camba 
(as in OSp., Pr., and Sard.), from Celtic camb* 
crooked, bent. In senses i, 1 b, still spelt 
The dial, pronunciation from Cumberland and 
Yorkshire to Sbropsh. is (d59m, dsjm).] 

1 . Her. A leg ; « Gamb. 

2725 Coats Diet. Her., Jamb, is the French Word sign!' 
fying a Leg, or Shank, and some Eiigli.sh Heralds have 
made Use of it in that Sense. 188a Cussans Her. vi. (ed* 3) 
87 A Leg, .styled heraldically a Jambe, or Gambe, which u 
usually represented as erased, or tom from the body. 

b. Armour, A leg-piece made of metal or cmi- 
bouilH ; cf. Jambeau. 

[C1386 : see jA.MfiEAU v.rr.) 2834 PiAticni Brit. Cost, 138 
The greaves or jambs for the legs. x86o FaibholtC«/«w^ 
Eftg. (ed. 2) izx In the armoury of Lord Londesborough is 
n jambe and .solloret of this era. 

2 . Arch. Each of the side posts of a doorway, 
window, or chimney-piece, upon which rests the 
lintel ; a cheek esp., in popular use, {pi.') the stone 
sides or cheeks of a fire-place. 

2428 in Heath Grocers' Comp, (2869) 6 Unwroughte 
Stapylton sloone. .for wyndowes, wyndow jambes and 
c2467-9» Durham Acc. Ralls (Surtees) 642 Factura umus 
Iambe In fenistra australi. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. lu. 
xvii, Subtill muldric wrocht inony day agone, On But^rew, 
Ialme, Pillaris and plesand springis. 2565 Golding Ovias 
Met. XII. (1593) 284 Yet caught he upon his shoulders twaine 
A stone the lawnie of either doore. 1584 U. Scot DisCfV. 
Witcher, V. i. (x886) 73 He [a mouse] was killed comniing 
out of the hole of a jamme in a windowe. 2612 Coryat 
Crudities 303 In one of the higher chambers there is the 
fairest chimney for clauy and icames that ever 1 saw. »«2 
Cotgr., Ante, the chceke, or iaumbe of a doore. xwx 
Gckbieu Counsel 7 Three Inches broader than ihe brMuih 
of his James and Cornish. 27x9 D’Urfey Ptlls V 1. 

I 142 To the Jawm of a Chimney spend I my breath. * 7*5 

I W. Halfpcn.ny Build, 13 Door, or Window, u nope 

Jaums.. splays more or less. 2793 SmkatoN Edystone 
1 286, I .‘ipt about leading the door hooks into the janibs. 

' *833 J* Lakdner Manuf. Metal II. 170 The front oi the 

I stove, generally cast in a single plate, and fitting withui the 
janibs, or chimney bottom. 2870 F. H. Wilson Ch, Ltndtsj. 

\ 61 Two narrow lights, .corbelled out towards the top of the 

jaumb.s. 2889 D. C. Murray Z>a//^rr. xoS blie 

clinging to the jamb of the door. fg. 2848 Clough Bot/iu 
V. 25 Perfect as picture. .Through the great granite jamo>, 
the stream, the glen, and the mountain. ' . t > 

3 . Each of the two side-picces or cheeks oi tmj* 

tiling, rare. . .. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 939 Jaswjn. .gs’rd of his hede, 
the lamnys jiat iustc were to-gedur; Gyrd out the gre 
tethe. Ibid. 12x14 Pirrus . . fl.mg at hir with a fyne svver , 
Share of sheld at a shyre corner; Vnioynct the ® 
of |>c iust armc, pat hit light on be laund. 1864 Rawlinso. 
Anc. Mon. II. vii. 62 Tac jambs of the spear-head were 
exceedingly short. ^ ^ 

+ 4 , A projecting * wing * of a building. Obs. 

*597 in Craufurd CIniv. Edinb. (i£o8) 41 Thereafter in« 
lower schoole in the south jambe was appointed lof tnc 
Humanity, c x6oo Hist. Kennedys in Paier>on // nt. Ayrsn. 
(xfidj) p. cxi, (They had effected a breach] in the wall ol iPc 
iayme, x^g^Statis^. .-icc.Scat.VWl. ys 
nos a large jam, very commodious for dispensing the ..acra* 
menu 
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5 . A projecting columnar part of a wall ; a 
columnar mass or pillar in a quarry or mine. 

1687 //is/. Sir //awkwcod xv.^3 We. .bolted the Door 
on the inside, and so hid ourselves m a Nook, or behind the 
Geaum of the Wall, to expect the event, a i8*S Foruy 
Voc. E. Ansliay Jamb, a mass of masonry in a building, 
or of stone or other material in a quarry or pit, standing 
upright, and more or less distinct from neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 1875 Knight Diet. MecA., Jamb, a pillar , 
of ore in a mine. | 

f 6. An angular turn or corner in a street or 
way. Obs. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 165 They came deulsynge merely 
togetlier till they were at the iaumbe or tome of a streete. 
<579 — Guicciard. iv. (1599) 179 Gurlin remembring that 
from a part or lawme of Slampace bending towards the 
townc, there was a way that led to the gate of the sea, 

7 . Mining. A bed of clay or stone running across 
a mineral vein or seam. 

17*1 Bailev, Jitm, Jamb, a thick Bed of Stone which 
hinders the Miners in their pursuing the Veins of Oar. 2747 
Hoo.son Miners Diet. Kiijb, These Jaums are sometimes 
found in the Top of the Lime. 2787 AIarshali. Xor/olk 
(1795) II. Gloss. (E D.S.', Jam,^ vein or bed of marl or clay. 

8. affrr'A and as iamb-lining, -J^osi^-sha/tf 

-splay, -stone, etc. 

i8*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Glosic 587 Jamb-Post, 
a post fixed on the side of a door, etc., and to which the 
jamb-lining is attached.^ 2825 J. Nicholson O/erat. 
Mechanic 53S In every pier, between windows and other j 
apertures, e\ery alternate jamb-stone ought to go through 
the wall with us bed perfectly level. 2879 Sir G. Scott 
Lee/. Arc/lit. I. 281 This, if the arch were made slightly seg- 
mental, would die into the jamb-splay. 1898 /. T. Fowler 
Durh. Cathedr, 49 Windows .. deeply recessed within, and 
flanked by jamb-shafts of the local Froslerley marble. 

Jamb, variant of Jam t/.l ; obs, form of Yam. 
t Jambart. Obs. rare. Var. of Jamber. 

2850 Boutell in Gentl, Mag. CXX. it. 45 The lower limbs 
have jambavts or front-guards of plate or leather. 

Jambe, var. Jamb. Jambd, var, Jambv a. 
t Jambeau (dsK’inbd). Obs. Hist. Forms: 
PI. 4-5 iambeaus, -beuz, -bieux, 5 iaumbeuxe, 

6 giambeux, 7-9 jambeux, -beaux. [In form repr. 
AF. *jambeau deriv. of jambe leg.] A piece of 
armour for the leg ; pi. leggings ; a pair of jambes. 

CZ380 Sir Ferumb. 5615 Be ys iambeaus forh he swarf & 
ys o^r spore hanne he carf, Adoun ri^t by the hele. c 2386 
Chaucer .J iV Thobas 164 HUe lambeux [so 3 texts ; Cambr. 
lambieux, Pe/sv, Iaumbeuxe, Cor/, /ir Lansd. lambes] were 
of qwyrboilly, His swerdes shethe of Yuory. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. ii. vi. 29 A large purple streme adowne their giambeux 
falles. 2700 Dryokn Palamou <$• Arc. m, 35 With jambeux 
arm’d, and double plates of steel, 
f Jambee. Obs. Also 8 jumbee. [f. Jambi 
a district, town, and large river of Sumatra, lying 
due soutli of Singapore.] A species of Calamus 
or Dxmonorops from the district of Jambi ; a cane 
or walking'Stick made of this, fashionable in the 
time of Queen Anne. 

2704 Loud, Gaz. No. 4059/4 The following Goods, viz. . . 
Jumbee Canes, .. Dragon’s Blood Canes. 2709 aTEELS 
Taller No. 242 pr 5-6 Yours [a canej is a true jambee, and 
Squire Empty's only a plain Dragon. This Vertuoso Kts 
a Parcel of Jambees now growing in the East Indies, 1885 
Dodson Select, fr. Steele 479 note, A Jambee. .is a knotty 
bamboo of a pale brown hue. 

tJ&'Itiber, -bier. Obs. Also 4 iaumber, 
iamber, 7 jamar. [ME. a. AF. ja{u)mbere « F. 
jambUre, armour that covers the leg, deiiv. of jambe 
leg.] Armour for the legs; a greave. Hence 
t Jambered (jamar* d) a., armed with greaves, 

23.. Guy {Farw. (A.) ix. cxviii, Pe .. swerd doun gan 
glide.. Pat gambisoun & iambler Bo^ it karf atvo y-fere. 
^2330 K. BrUnne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 10036 Hym self 
was armed fynly wel Wyp sabatons, S: spores, & Uumbers 
ofbtel, ciYmSege Jems. 1214 Fyf hundred fi^tyiig men, 
..In jepouns & jambers, Jewes pey wer. i6ox Holland 
Pliny XVI. xxxix. I. 489 _ The mourrions, iambriers, or 
gricues, of braue men ui times past, x 663 Glanvill Plus 
Ultra 66 IThe microscope] represents that little Creature 
la flea] as bristled and jamar’d..if the mentioned bristles 
and jamars are in the Glass, and not in the Animal, they 
would appear. . in all the small Creatures . .look’d on through 
the Microscope. 1706 Phillh-s, JmnbUr, a Greave or Leg- 
piece; an Armour for the Leg. 

t Jamble, v., obs. var. of Jakgle. 

27x5 Hearne Rem. -iZ May (1869) II. 2 This being the 
duKe of Brunswick, commonly tailed^ King George's birth- 
day, some of the liells were jambkd in Oxford, by the care 
of some of the whiggish fanatical crew. 2726 /bid. 20 Oct. 

II. 60s This being the Coronation-day of George Duke of 
Brunswick, commonly called King George, there was mighty 
jambling of bells very early in the morning. 

lUaiubo,ja3Xlbxi(d3ce‘mb<7,-b;J). K.Ind. Also 
jamboo, jambos, jixmboo. [Various vernacular 
forms repr, Skr. jambit, jambit * rose-apple *, and 
its derivatives jambula, jambula, etc.] A name 
given in different parts of the East Indies and 
Malay Archipelago to several species of Eugenia 
(N.O. and their fruits; esp. . 

a. Eugenia farnbos (jambesa vulgaris), the 
Ivose Apple. 

*598 ir. Linschotens Voy. i.(Hakluyt Soc.) 11.29,30 (Stanf.) 

Of lambos. In India ihcr is another fruit that for the 
beautie, pleasant taste, smell, and medicinable vertue thereof, 
is worthic to bee written of. . . The lambos tree takeih deepe 
rooic. 1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The lambos.. 
smeUeth like a Rose, is ruddle ; and the tree is never with- 
out fruit or blos*omcs. 277s Masson in F/H 7 . 7 ’r.irtr.LXVf. | 


270 No Indian fruus, except the guyava and jambo. 2851 
Illustr. CaiaJ.Gt. Exhib. xjzpJamlMi, Rose apple {Eugenia 
jambos). 

b. Eugenia Jambolana, the Java Plum, also 
called Jambolan and jAMA2f. 

2835 Burses Trav. Bokhara (ccl.2) H. 36 They consLsled 
' of the peach,. .mango.jamboo, Lair, dale,.. andapplc. 2866 
Livingstone Jml. {1873) I. viL 172 We got some wTCiched 
wild fruit like that called ‘jainlios*, in India. 2879 Sin K. 
Arnold Lt. Asia vx.(i88i) 243 The books Tell how jamhu- 
branches, planted thus Shoot with quick life in wealth of leaf 
and flower. 

c. Eugenia malaccensis, the Afalay Apple, and 
kindred species, native to the Malay archipelago. 

j 2727 A. Hamilton Nevt Acc. E. Ind. I, xxi. 253 Their 
Jambo Malacca is very beautiful and pleasant. 2772-^ 
Cook Voy. (17^) I. 280 The jamboo is a fruit that has but 
little taste, but is of a cooling nature : it is considerably Icis 
than a common-sized apple,.. its sliapeLs oval, and its colour 
a deep red. 2789 G. Keate Pelesu Is/. 257 note. It is the 
Jamboo Apple, the Eugenia Malaccensis of Linn.eus. 282a 
AIaria Graham Jml. Besid. Ind. 22 (Y.) The jumboo, .t 
species of rose-apple, w-Ith its flov\ers like crim>on tassels 
covering every part of the stem. 2883 Mrs. Bishop Sk. 
Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Ho. 198/2 Clll^ters of a species of 
jambii, a pear-shaped fruit. 

So li Jombol, Jambul [Skr. jambula, jambilla : 
see Jambo] ; also Jambolan « Jambo b. 

1613 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 505 But of these, also 
the Carainbolas, lamboUjns and other Indian fruits, 1 leave 
to speake. 2866 Treas. Bot. 634/2 Jambolan-tree, Calyp- 
trantes Jambotana. 18S0 C. R. Markha.m Peruv. Ba}k 
382 By the roadside.. there were roses, daturas, and jambol- 
trees {Eugenia Jambolanuni) with heads of graceful flowers. 
2887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jambul, t\\^ Sysygium jambolanuni. 
Jambok, var. .Sjambok, a powerful whip, 
t Jambon. Obs. [Fr. (jai'iboh) : see Gammon.] 
1 . = Gammok 2. 

2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (i746> 250 The 
Normans . . whose Bacon flitches and Jambons Varro ex- 
tolleih. 2668 R. L’Estrasce Pis. Quev.{i^oZ) 206 , 1 would 
not affront the Jatnbon; for Water upon Gammon, would 
be false Heraldry. 

f 2 . A mollusc of genus Pinna .jasnbonneau'^. 
2753 Chambers Cyct. Sufp., Jambon,..z. kind of sea-shell, 
resembling a ham of bacoiu It U a species of pinna marina. 

Jamborandi, variant of Jabokardi. 
Jainbored*. C/.S. s/ang. A noisy revel; a 
carousal or spree. 

287a Scribner's Mag. IV. 363 (Farmer) There have not 
been so many dollars spent on any jamboree. 2878 W. H. 
Daniels That Boy xv. 336 He enjoyed a drinking bout or 
a jamboree as well as if he couldn't write the finest poetry 
in the language. 2893 W. O’Brien On the Eve 25/2 The 
Orange bad boys who.. would be making the arr of Belfast 
hideous about this time of the year with their annual jam- 
boree over the July anniversaries. 

Jazabosine (d^^^mkr^idin). CAem. [f. Bot.L. 
jambosa (see Jambo) -i- -ikb®,] An alkaloid, 
CioHijNOs, obtained from the root bark of Jam- 
bosa vulgaris {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 
tJa’inbyi a. Obs. Also 5 Jarnb^. [a. F. 
jambi legged, well-legged.] Strong on the legs. 

la 1400 .Marts Artk. 373 , 1 salle be at journee with gentille 
knyghtes, On a jamby stede fullc jolyly graythide. Ibid. 
2895 One a Jambe stede this jumee he makes. 

11 Jamdani (djaradamf). E. Ind. Also -danee. 
[Pers. jainddni.l *A species of fine 

cotton cloth with spots or flowers woven in the 
loorn*. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, JamdaHee,a. flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

James (djY‘ruz>. fa. OF. James {Cemmes, 
Jaimes) = Jaime, Fr., QoX. 'jaume.Jacme. It. 
Giacomo X — popular L. *Jar<omus, for Ja'cobns, 
altered fronaL. laco’bus, a. Gr. TtLrey^oy, ad. Hcb. 

yaC'dgob Jacob, a frequent Jewish name at all 
times, and thus the name of two of Christ’s 
disciples (St. James the Greater and St. James 
the Less) ; whence a frequent Christian name.] 

I. A Christian name of men ; hence in various 
transfened senses. (See also Jeambs.) 

1 . a. A sovereign, slang. (Cf. Jacobus.) b. 
James Pcyal, a Scottish silver coin of James VI, 

the Sword dollar. 

1567 in Keith Hist. Ch. 4 St. Scot. App. (1734) 150 That 
thair be cunyeit ane Penny of Silver callit the James R>-alI, 
..of Weicht an Unce Troyis-weicht,..havand on the ane 
Syde ane Swerd wliIi ane Crown upoun the same. zB^ 

A. Mavhf.w Paved a*. Gold iii. xviL 365 The firm . , was in 
the habit of pricing its * half-James' and ‘James’ \i. e, half 
and whole sovereigns) at is, sod. and ^s. 2893 P. H. Erick- 
son A’riTarrZz/Vir xxi, He gives him the baJf-James, and told 
him never to bother him no more. 

2 . A burglar’s crow-bar; = Jemmy 6 . 

zSta J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Jemmy or James, an iron- 
crow. 1885 Pall Mail G. 29 May 21/2 ITie uses ^d 
varieties of the James wUI be at once understood when it is 
explained that it is u>ed as a lever of the third order. 1896 
A. MoRRtso.N Child Yago 319 He wondered what bad be- 
come of the James and the gimlets. 

3 . A sheep’s head ; =Jemmtj^. 7, 

x8*7 Bcchers Every Ht. Bk. 38 (Faxrocr) Hear ue, great 
Jamc.<, thou poetry of mutton ; Delicious profile of the Beast 
that bleats. 2870 Lend. Figaro a July (Ibid.), Qub your 
pence, and you may attain to the glories of Osciazome and 
James— that Is, cf baked sheep’s bead. 

II, St. James, either apostle oi the name; esp. , 


St. James the Greater, chosen as the Patron Saint 
of Spain, whose shrine at Compostella was a famous 
centre of pilgrimage. St. James's day, St. fames' s 
tide i^xdX.James-masj), the J^ih of July, dedicated 
to St. James the Greater. 

ei 222 $ Auer. R. 292 For Bi, ^eiS scin lame, ‘ Orane gaudiuni 
fete.) c 2386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 355, I thanke yow bj* 
god and byscint lame, aj^ Ascn/ai Scholem. u{Axh.)x 6 
'I'hics yong scholers be chosen comraonlie, as yong apples Lc 
chosen by children, in afairc garden about S. lames tvde. 2642 
Churchxv. Acc.St. Margaret's, lFesiminsier{li'\zno\s 17971 
47 Paid to thestngingmen of (he Abbic towards their feast at 
S* James’s tide. x 702 Z< 7 mf.fr<x 2 , No. 37x8/4 The Fairs l.eld at 
the City of BrLtoI at St. Jamcs.-Tide..will not begin before 
the asth of July. 2808 Westm. Gnr.25 July lo/r 'I here is a 
popular saw that ‘Wnoever eats oy.stcr?. on St. James's Day 
will nc\cr want money’, and this U due to an indUtinct 
connexion with the saint of the .«callop .shell, 

b. St. James’s wort (also XtaX. James wort, 
James-weed), Ragwort, Senecio jacebaa. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens X. xlviii. 69 S. lames wortc growelh 
almo.st euery where, alongst by wayes and watcrish places, 
and., in the borders of fieldes. 2579 La.sgha.m Card. Health 
(*633) 577 Saint James wort, it hath a speciall vcituc to 
Iicale wounds. 2597 Gerarde Hetbal n, xxsi. § x. ai 3 
Saint lames his wooit or Ragwoort, 

III. Also, a surname; hence, James’s Powder, 
a febrifuge very popular during the latter part of 
the iSth century and at the beginning of the 19th; 
piepared by Dr. Robert jenmes (1703-1776). 

a 1776 R. James Dissert. Fevers {177S) 94 Suppose a patient 
or Ills friend<, should insUt upon trying James’s Powdere, 

1 a h’tt/e confederacy might easily blast all hopes. x8ox H. 
i SwxNBURNK in Crts. Europe (184X) II. 304 ‘Ihey .«ay his 
I [Geo. Ill’s] illness was brought on by nis taking a most 
extraordinary dose of James’s powders of his own accord. 

Jamesonite (dSY^’insansit). Min. [Named 
1S25 after Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh (1773- 
1854).] Sulph-antimouidcoflead, usu.illy occurring 
in fibrous masses; feather-ore. 

2825 Haidin’cer ir. Mohs' Min. I, 451. 2E68 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5} 91 Jamesonite occurs principally in Cornwall. 
Jamestown-weed. U.S. Also Jira(p)son- 
weed. [f. Jamestown, in Virginia.] The Thorn- 
apple. Datura Stramonium. 

2^^ J. Clayton in /’hit. Trans. XLf. x6o Several of them 
[the Soldiers] went to gather a Sallad..and lighting in great 
Quantities on an Herb called lames-tow'n-wced, they 
gathered it; and by eating thereof in plenty, vs'ere rendered 
apish and foolish. 2700 J. Lawson Carolina (27x8) 78 
James-Town-Weed.-is excellent for curing Burns and as. 
swaging Inflammations. 2S80 ‘ Mark Twain' Tramp Abr, 

I. 220 'Ihe vill.'ige jokers came creeping stealthily through 
the jjmpson weeds and sunflowers. Jlar/ePs Mag. 
LXXXIV. 936/2 The front yard was overrun with cockle- 
burs and 'jimsonweed ’. 

Jamm6(e, obs. fotm of Yam. 
lUa’mpaa. B. Ind. Also jampaun, jompon, 
Janpan, etc. [Bengali jhampan, Hindi jhappan.) 

A kind of sedan chair, carried by four men, used 
in the hill-country of India. 

183* Mundy Pen ff Pencil iik. I. a84 We tlierefure per. 
suaded him to take the jampaun and return. 1836 Br. Wil. 
SON Diary in Li/e{tt()o) 11 . xv. ic 3 Wc ordered our ponies 
and johnpons. 2845 Stocqueler Handlk. Brit. India 1x854) 
248 'rhe usual moefe of travelling is by 'jampauns’->a con- 
veyance not unlike a large clumsy chair, having^ a top from 
which curtains are suspended. They are carried by four 
men by means of poles fixed to the sides. 287a .Mrs. valen. 
tine in Mem. iii.JiB82) 37 We have a sort of chair called a 
'Jhampan', carried by four men. iE&$ Ywa Anglo-fnd. 
Gloss., Jompon. 2887 Fife-Cookson Tiger Shooting 239 
At a hill-staticn ladies are carried in jampaiis, which ate 
Open doolies. 

Hence J| Jampance* [Hindi jdupdnil, a bearer of 
a jampan. 

2859 Lang Wand. India ix Ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, and ladies in janpans— the janpances dressed in 
c\ery variety oflivery.^ 2879 jTiV/tcx 17 .Vug. lY.), Every Udy 
On the hills keeps her jampan and iampanees. just as in the 
plains she keeps her carriage and loolmcn. 

Jamrosade {dgx'mjoze^d). [app. f. j.imlo, 
with addition or mixture of rose + -ade.] 'I'hc 
fruit of the East Indian tree Eugenia Jamba ; the 
Rose-apple. 

x866 Treas, Bet. 635/1 Jamrosade, the Rose Apple, 
Eugenia Jambos. 2887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

11 Jamwar (d3a‘mwai). E. Ind. ALo jame-. 
[Pers. jlj jdmahwdrCio'Co, garment; a kind 

of chintz ; a flowered sheet or shawl.] 

2722 C. Ki.nc Bril. Merch. 1 . 299 Cinf;hams 375 Pieces 
Jam WaiTS to Pieces. 2722 Lond. Cuz. No. tcrjjn A Parcel 
of. .strip’d Hcrba Cotton, Jamwars. 

Jam- weld; see Jam sb.^ 

tJan, ThieveY Cant. Obs. A purse. 

16x0 Rowlands .Martin Mari-., ill, Ian, a purxe. xCjt 
B. JossoN Gipsies Metamor/k. T i To nip a Ian, and dy 
the park, 

Jan., abbreviation of Jan'Uaby. 

Janders, -dies, -dise, obs. ff. Jacxuice. 

Jane (d3^’n). Also 5 iayno. [From OF. 
Janne{s, F. Genes', cf. lAlLJattcwey, Gexoway.] 
t L Asmall stiver coin of Genoa inuoduetd into 
England towards the cxid of the 14th century : cL 
Gallet-ualfpesny. Obs. 

CX3S6 Chaucer J/V Thepas 24 His Robe was cf Svkl-.ii.un 
T'hat coste many a lane Iv.r. layne). — Clerk's T. 

943 O Stormy gxple .. Ay ful cf clapiryzs e'eerc joogii 
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a lane. 1590 Spenser K Q. hi. vii. 58 [She] flat refusd to 
have adoe with mee, Because I could not give her many 
a Jane. 1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. C cccc j b, Jane 
..q.d, nummus GenuensiSj vel Januensis. 

2. s=Jean, the fabric, q.v. 

+ Jane-of-apes. Obs. humorous nauce-wd. 
[f. after Jack-of-apes, with the female name Jane.'^ 
The female counterpart of a Jackanapes. 

1623 Massinger Bondman in. iii, But we shall want A 
woman. , .No, here’s a Jane.of-apes shall serve. 

Janever(e, -wer, obs. forms of J.vxt’Aitr. 
Janewey, variant of Gexoway, Genoa. Obs. 

II Jangada (dstegga-da). Also 6 gyn-, pu- 
gatho, 7 gingatha, -ada, -ado, (jergado), 8 jim- 
godo, jungada, janjade. [Pg. jangada (1504. 
in Correa), ad. Malayalam changadam, in Tula 
jangala raft, junction of two boats, ferry-boat, ad. 
Skr. sainghata, ‘fitting and joining together (of 
timber), joinery ’. Taken by the Portuguese from 
East Indies to South America, vvhere it is now 
chiefly used.] 

A float or raft consisting of four or five logs 
fastened together, and furnished with a seat and 
lateen sail, so as to form a rude fishing-boat ; used 
in the northern parts of Brazil and Peru. B. orig. 
A raft, used in the East Indies, often formed of two 
or more boats fastened together ; a Jangab. 

1598 Pniups tr. LimcJLotei^i l^oy, 1472 Some tooke bords, 
deals, and other peeces of wood, and bound them together 
(which y« Portlngals cal Ian^irdas).^sM hoping to saue their 
Hues. x6oo Hakluyt Voy^ 111. 776 There came ahoord vs 
two Indians vpon a Gyngatho^ 1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. 
V. 631 Their Boat being split in pieces, made a Gingada. of 
Timber. 1760-72 tr. Juan tj- UUocCs Voy, (ed. 3) 1. 181 These 
Balzas. called by the Indians, Jungadas {note^ They are the 
same that are called Catamorans in the East Indies]. 1846 
G. Gardner BraJiil 73. 1893 Daity^ News 27 May 5/3 To 
create a fresh sensation by importing a ‘Jangada’ from 
Pernambuco for use on our own river. 

Jangal: see Jungle. 

II Jangar. E. Ind. Also jungar. [a. Tamil 
jangar = Tulu jangala ; see Jangada. (An early 
form of this word intermediate between Skr. sam- 
ghata and the mod. Dravidian forms occurs in the 
Periphts of Arrianus (a.d. 124), in the Gr. spelling 
aayyapar.)] A raft; = JANGADA b, 
xBoo Welukcton Suppl. Dtsp. (1858) I. 319 There are two 
rivers ,, It will be proper to nave a jungar upon each of 
them. i8B6 Yulb & IIuunell Anglo-Ina. Gloss., Jangar, 
a raft. yoas. jangada. 

■Tangle (dsm'ijg’l), zr. Also 4-6 iangil(I, -elfa, 
5 -ille, -ylle, (ohangel, yangle) : see also Gak- 
OLE. [a. OF. jangler (lath c.),jengler, gengler, 
in same senses ; ulterior origin obscure. (Referred 
by some to an Old Nether-frankish *jangeUn repr. 
by MDu. jangeUn ; but this is improbable.) In 
senses 3, 5, app. influenced by Jingle z/.] 

1. inlr. 1 1 . To talk e.xcessively or noisily ; to 
chatter, babble, prate; said also of birds. Often 
applied contemptuously to ordinary speaking. Obs. 

a 1300 Citrsor M. 27620 O pride es ianghng o foly, and 
namhest of licberi. CX330 R. Brunnc Ckran. (Rolls) 
4098 {>enne come Saxoyns, men of Angle, Als bey couhe on 
per spechc bangle, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 676 
I'hy mynde is lorn, thou ianglest as a lay. ?ci47S Sqr. 
hiVe Degre 51 The iay iangled them amonge, The larke 
began that mery songe. c 1480 Lyt. Childr.^ Lyt. Bk. go in 
B^eis Bk. as Aryse up soft & stylle. And iangylle nether 
with lak ne lylle. 15^ Bp. Parkhurst Injnnctiofis, Whe- 
ther there be. .any that walk vp and downe, iangling and 
talking in the tyme of Common praier. 1604 T, Wright 
Passions 1. x. 41 In halfe an houre five men will bee wearie 
wuK conference .. but three women will iangle, and never 
lacke newsublects to discourse vpon. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
489 To prate and jangle, play and be merry, and tell tales. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. ni. vl iii. 175 It was usual to 
liear the two nightingales Jangling and Talking together. 

2. To speak angrily, harshly, or discordantly ; to 
grumble, murmur; to contend, dispute, wrangle, 
squabble, arch. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P, C. 90 Raykes bylyue lonas toward 
port lapb, ay langlande for tens pat he noldc pole, for 
no-pynm none of ^ose pyne.«. 1382 Wycup E.tod. xvil. a 
The which ianglynge. njens Moyses, seith, 3ir to us water, 
that we dr>*nken. c 1470 Henry IFal/ace vi. 920 SchjT, we 
jaiigill bot in wayne, 15x4 Barclay Cyt.^^ U^lotuiyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. U, Some braule and some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. X583 Shake. L. L, L. 11. i. 225 Good wits 
wil be iangling, but gentles agree. 1692 Wasuikcton tr. 
MiUon's Def. Pop.. viiL il.’s Wks. (1851) 194 It is not 
worth while to jangle about a French, word. 1797 Mad. 
D’Akulav Lett. 3 Apr., Thus they go on, wrangUng and 
janglinjr. *849 Rouertsqn Sernt. Scr. u viiL (i£6^ 146 
They, .jangle about., the breadth of a phylactery, 

•fb. To parley {with a thing or person). Obs. 
e *440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W.^ do W, 1494) n. xxiii, 
Jangill not thcr\vith..but smyte jilj oute of ihyne hertc. 
<1 16^ Leicutox Comm, x Pof. iiu *5 I tsufTcrs us not to 
stand to jangle with each trifling grumbling objection. 

c. quasi-//'a;/.r. With out. To go on jangling 
till it exhausts itsclB 

1840 Carlyle Heroes li. (1S73) $3 Homdousicn^ Homoou^ 
siotf, vain logical jangle ..may jangle itself cut, and go 
whither and how it likes. 

2 . To make a discordant or unmusic.al noise; to 
sound or ‘jingle* harshly or discordantly. 

*494 Lett, RuA. Ill -J* Hen. VU (Rolls) I. 394 The 


changelyng of belHs. 158* J. Bell Haddon's AsiSiU. Osor. 
32oThe Belles from the Turtetles on highe make a wonderful! 
langlyng. 1678 Otway' Friendship in F. i, The Bells shall 
jangle out of Tune all Day. 1732 Mrs. Delany Lett.p to 
Mrs. A.GraJim//e245, 1 was placed at the harpsichord, and 
after jangling a little, Mr. Wesley took his fiddle and played 
to his daughters' dancing. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost 
viii. 214 All its notes jangle in discord. 

II. trajis. 4 . To speak or utter in a noisy, bab- 
bling, discordant, or contentious manner. 

1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B, IV. 155 Madame, I am 5owe man. 
What so my mouth iangleth. i4i2-x3 Hoccleve Balt, to 
Hen. 37 Thogh my conceit be sm^, And . . my wordes 
. .clappe and iangle foorth.as dooth a iaja 1545 Hen. VIII 
in Hall Chron. (1809)' 866 How unrevercntly that moste 
precious iuel the wordeof God is disputed rimed song and 
iangeled in every Alehouse. 1597 Gerarde Herbal Prt(., 
Anything they shall . . either murmure in comers, or iangle 
in secret. CX709 VtnoKProtogenes ApeliesS’Er^monVish. 
rhymes Had jangled their fontastic chimes. X84X T. A. 
Trollope Sumnu IF. France I. xvii. 284 The bell, .is clang- 
ing and jangling its last angry summons to tardy passengers. 
1843 Carlyle Past <4 Pr. 111. i.Y, That . . Life-theory which 
we hear jangled on all hands of us- 
5 . To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a harsh dis- 
cordant sound ; to cause to ring, jingle, or clang 
inharmoniously, 

1604 Shaks. Ham. (2nd Qo.) iii. L 166 Like sweet bells 
iangled out of time, and barslu 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. m. 189 They jangle all out of tune the sweet 
Bels of reason and judgement. 1848 Clovch Amours de 
Foy. II. 109 Jangling a sword on the steps, or jogging a 
musket Slung to the shoulder behind. 1B83 Ld. R. Gower 
My Rcmin. 1. vii. 122 Bell-ringers would^ come , • and 
jangle their changes before an admiring, .audience, 
f 6. To speak angrily to, to scold. Obs. rare, 
c 1430 Pit^r. Lyf Manliode 11. IL (1869) 83 What gost thou 
thus jangehnge me?t • 

1 7 . To jape. Sc. Obs. 

e X470 Henry Wallace vi. 150 So said the prest that last 
jangiyt ihi wyff. 

Hence Jamgled ppl. a. 

x868 Farrar Silence .fr V. li. (1875) 3^ Tliat jangled dis- 
sonance in what should he the sweet music of men’s lives. 
i8Sa Barinc-Gould Mehalah xxvui. (1884) 391 The jangled 
clash of bells. 1886 Stevenson Dr. yekyllvm. 70 A fero- 
city of accent that testified to his own jangled nerves. 

Jangle (dgee igg’l), sb. [In ME. a. AF. and OF. 
jangle sb. from jangler'^ in later use immediately 
from the Eng. vb-] 

+ 1 . Idle talk, chatter, jabber; an idle word. Obs. 
1340^70 Alex. 4 " Bind. 46a But swiche wordus of wise 
we wilnen to lere, pere nis no iargoun no iangle ne 
iuggementis falce. c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 576 And 
he answerde, do manye goode werkes, and spek fewe 
langles. 

2 . Contention, altercation, bickerine. 

x64x^ Milton Ch. Govt. i. u, Then in such a cleere text 
as this may we know too without further jangle. 1672 
hlARVELL Reh. Trasup. 1. 302 Having made the whole 
business of Slate their Armtnian jangles. X75C Mrs. De- 
lany Lett., to Mrs. Dewes 55 If these jangles were to 
ha^en often, it would greatly embitter the pleasure I have 
in Don.’s company. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xviii. 
X44 This ought to be frankly owned*. if for no other reason 
than to prevent jangles. 

3 . Discordant sound, ring, or clang. 

1795 Gifford Mxviad xo6 The mad jangle of Matilda’s 
lyre, 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers iii. 40 The jangle of 
cans at the stall where hot coffee was sold. 1871 B. TaVLOR 
Faust (1875) 1. Prelude 6 And the discoi^ant tones of all 
existence In sullen jangle are together hurled. 

4 . Confused and noisy talk; the mingled din of 
voices. (A kind of blending of senses i and 3.) 

1839 Carlyle Chartism vi. 146 Infinite sorrowful jangle. 
x866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 516 The gay jangle went on, and 
the laughter and music poured out to where Catherine was 
silting. 1884 Chr. Comnnv.^^ Oct. 20/3 When the chaff 
of sputter and jangle of platitude and puerility has been 
sifted away. 

Jangler (dsoz'gglw)- [“• 0¥. jaugkor, nom. 
jauglere, f. jangler to Janolb : see -eb ~ 3.] 
One who jangles : -Ja, A chatterer, idle talker, or 
prater ; a story-teller, a jester ipbsJj ; b. A noisy 
disputant 

X303 R. HatidLSynnc 9307 For langlers, Jys tale 

y tolde, pat hey yn chcrche here tunges holde. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. X. 31 xaperesand iogelouresand iangelers ofgestes. 
<rx386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 239 A langler is to god 
abhomynable. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv, 227 
Tho that haue ribbis bocchjmge outwardcs . . bene yan- 
glours, and foHs in wordys. 1491 Caxtoh Vitas Pair. 
(W, de W, X495) L xL 6oa/i Yf ony were a langeler, a 
Lyar, or Cbyder; she warnyd her for to amende her. lis* 
T- Wilson Logike {s^Zdi 56b, A brablyng iangeler without 
all reason, 1604 T. Wricut Passions iv. L 107 langlexs 
and praters dcs;etuc to be registred ia die catalogue of 
fooles, x6s* W. Cartwright Orditiary ii, it in HaxL 
Vadsiey'^ll. 240 You snyb mine old years, sans fail I wene 
you bin .-V jangler and a golierdis. xB^ Chr. Comnezv, 
33 Oct. 20/3 Any other clique of junior janglers and wranglers, 
t Ja'ngleress. Obs. \a.O¥.jaiigleresse!em.oi 
jangleor: see prec. and -ESS.] A female jangler. 

c X386 Chaucer Merck. 7*. 1062 For sithen he scyde that 
we been langicrcsses .. I shal nat spare for no curteisyeXo 
Speke hym Harm hat woldc vs vileynye. — Melib. r iig 
Tlii^e wordes been vnderstonde of wommen pat been lan- 
glercsscs and wikked. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. 
Ixxvii. (*8(^) 104 Why hast thou Iceued the counseil of 
ibilke }.>erktns;e lycre Oiseuce the jangclercsse? 

tJa*ngle3:y. Alsosianglory. [a. OF. 
j'ang/erie, f. j'ang/ere, -ear Jangleu ; see -BUY 1 b.] 
Idle talk, babbling; wrangling. 


JANIZARY. 

cx3^4 Chaucer Troylus v. 755 This purpos wol I hold 
and bis is best, No fors of wykked tonges langlerye. c 1386 
— Melib. A It is written, the langlerye of wommea ne 
can nothing hide, save that which they wot noL 14S3 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 248/a Tber was a nonne In Sal^e 
whiche .. eschewed not the langlerye of her tonge. 163^ 
Weever Anc. Fnn. Mon. 685 lauglery, buffonnerie, and 
such other vices, attnb. 1583 Stanyuurst dEntis 11. (Arb.) 
46 To what purpose do I chat such. langlerye trim trams? 

Ja’Agling, vbl. sb. [f. Jangle v. + -ing k] 
The action of the vb. Jangle, in its various senses; 
now chiefly, wrangling, noisy altercation; dissonant 
or discordant din of voices, bells, etc. 
a 1300 (see Jangle v. i]. c 1330 R. Brunne Chroju. I^au 
(Rolls) 1x604 pe kyng..pen lifte his hed, When i>el 
hadde per mnglyng ieued. C1386 Chaucer T. f 33a 
Ianglynge is whan men speken to muche bifom folk and 
clappen as a Mille and taken no Kepe what they seye. 
1463 Pastoji Lett. II. 133 If ony questions or jangeljug 
schuld be mad. 1526 Tindale i Tim. 1 . 6 From the which 
thynges some have erde, and have turned vnto myne 
iangelynge. xs8x (see Jangle v. 3], 1663 Pepys Diary 
8 June, After dinner my wife and I had a little jangling, in 
which she did give me the lie. x686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2193/3 
Nothing but Lamentations, and the Jangling of Bells for 
help, is heard. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 73 f 8 They 
lose their respect towards us from this jangling of ours. 
18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 The ring was in con- 
fusion by the jan^ings of betting men. X879 Farrar St, 
Paul (X883) 459 The harsh jangling of their timbrels. 

Ja'ngling, pph a. [f. as prec. + -ixg -,] 
That jangles, in various senses of the verb. 

C1374 Chaucer Booth, iii. met. iL 53 (([kimh. MS.) The 
Iangelynge \v.r. langland] bryd pat syngeth on the beye 
braunches. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 19 Betcre is to dwclle 
in desert lend, than with a ianglende womman and wralhefuL 
C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 36 in Babces Bk.,hs, lange- 
lynge as a Iay\ 1576 Fleming Epist. 175 A thing 
proper to iangling sophislers . . in their quarrelling exercises. 
X6S7 Milton P. L. xii. 55 A jangling noise of words 
unknown. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 288 The lord and 
master has much difficulty in maintaining harmony in his 
jangling household. xSSa W. B. Weeden Soc. Law of Labor 
4 Freed from the conditions of this jangling modern time. 

Jangly (dgre-ggli), a. ^ [f. Jangle j'. + -v.] 
Harsh-sounding, inharmonious, discordant. 

18.. Joel Benton April Blackbird (Cent), Answering 
back with jangly scream. xSga^ Atkinson Moorland Parish 
14 There was a piano in the parish, old-fashioned and jangly. 
t Ja’nian, a. Obs. rare* [f. jAN-na.+ -ian.] 
Janus-like; two-faced. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. i, Wks. (1764) 137 Yee vinrded- 
bifronted-Ianian rout. 

So Ja*niform a. ' (erron. Janufom.) 

18x4 Syd. Smith To Jeffrey Mem. 1855 II. xJ5 The statue 
was to be Januform, with Playfair’s face on one side and 
Stewart’s on the other. 1892 \v, Ridgeway Orig. hUtallK 
Currency 318 The Jamform head, male and female, on the 
obverse of the coins of Tenedos* 

Janissarian, -sary ; see Janizabian -zary. 
Jailitor (djeemit^j). [a. 'L. janitor^ Ujduua 
door, entrance ; with agent-suffi.x ‘tor.l 
1. A door-keeper, porter, ostiary. 

1:1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 44 (1810) 50 One Johnj sir- 
named Janitor, of his office, who . . was to keep the pnson. 
1686 Plot Staffordsk. 429 The Keys for S‘ Peter, reputed 
the Janitor of heaven, X746S.MOLLETTriifc'iV^34^hegaup^ 
growling janitor of hell. 1762 C. Parkin 'ToPogr. Frceondge 
144 He IS to lay down the cap and cloak, and giv’e.it to the 
janitor to keep. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin, v. 47 Lven 
the heathen saw that toil is the janitor at the gate of Y'lrtue. 
t 2 . An usher in a school. (Cf. Doctor i b.) 
1584 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. App. 543- 
xiv. 491 In 1661 the doctor or Janitor of the grammar bchooi 
of Cupar bad from every bairn at the School his meat day 
about, or 2j. daily. 

Hence Ja*3iitoress, Ja'nitresa =* Janituix ; 
Jauito’rial a., of or pertaining to a janitor; 
Ja'uitorsMp, the office of janitor. 

1806 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1. 240 The gray-haired janitress at 
my door. 1866 J. Fisher Where shall we get Meat xei, 
I ..told the jaoitoress tliat I did not think there 
Protestant church in the world into whiclt a would 

not be permitted to enter and worship. 1885 Chicago 
vance 3 Dec. 779 This lesson In janitorial science. it^3 
Columbus (0.) Dispatch 12 July, The j.'initorships he«clo- 
fore have largely been given to men who were known ^ 
poUtiwl hustlers. 1894 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 5/7 Restored to 
consciousness by the janitress of the house. i 

Janitrix (d3d?'nilrik3). [L. fern. Qijanxtor.\ 

A female janitor. 

x8^x Waruen Ten Thous.a Year I. i. 24 The complaisant 
old janitrix shut the door In their faces. 

Janivare, -veer(e, -ver(e, obs. ff. January. 
JanizaTian, a. rare. [f. Janiz-vby, -issary 

+ -lAN.l Of or pertaining to the janizaries.^ ^ 

1796 Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. VIII. 199 The Janisanao 
republick of Algiers. . . . • s 

Janizary, janissary (djai-nizyi, jkw-;. 
Forms: a. 6 genys-, genez-, gianniz-, lones-. 
ianess-, ianits-, ianitzario, 6-7 gonis-, iaaiala-, 
iaiiiz(z-, iania-axia, 7 janazary, 7- janis(s-i 
jauizary. 6 ianniz-, ianis-, glanirizz-o (■! 
6-7 ianizer(e, ianizar(o, 7-8 janisar, 7- 
zar. 7, Syenesherre, pyanizari. [Ultimatoly atl. 

Turkish yehi-tsheri, f. yehimm, modcrii 

^tsheri soldiery, militia. Variously adoptal iu 
European langs., c.g. i5-r6th c. Lat. Jemsajt, 
lauizari, It. ianizzero, giattnizzero (pi. -cri), fip-i 
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Pg. genizaro^ ianizaro^ F. Janissaire (in 15th c. 
jainusere), Ger. Janiischari Du. janitsaar^ The 
£ng. forms reflect the L., It., Sp., or Fr. channels, 
through which they were derived ; the attempt to 
represent the Turkish word directly was rare.J 

1 . One of a former body of Turkish infantry, 
constituting the Sultan’s guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was first organ- 
ized in the 14th century, and was composed mainly 
of tributary children of Christians ; after a large 
number of them had been massacred in 1826, the 
organization was finally abolished. 

a. 1529 More Dyalo^e iv. xv. Xija/2 Mammolukes & 
genysaryes about y* turke and sowdeyn. 156a Shots Cant' 
bine’s^ Turk. Ildars 36 b. Upon the death of Mahomethe, the 
Gianirzaries marched with all spede to Constantinople. 1579 
J. Jones Prcserv. Bcdie Soule i. xxxix, 87 As his 
lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. ir. xxiv. 65 b, The Sarail 
of the .'Vzamoglans or lanissaries. 1586 T. B. La Privtaud, 
Pr. Acad. {1589) 407 Being advertised.. of the valure of a 
yong lanitsarie. Ibid. 7i8ThePretoriansoldiours(whowere 
to the emperours as the lanitzaries are to the Turke). 1702 
W. J. Brttyn's Poy. Levant xxv. 107 The Janizaries, .com* 
pos’d partly of Tributary Children, and partly of voluntary 
Renegades. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 
J2 Feb., We were met. .by an aga of the janisarics. 1832 
tr. Sismondi's Ital. Rep. xi, 241 The new militia of the 
janissaries was, at the same time, the best infantry in 
Europe. 1866 Felton Anc. <$• Mod. Gr. II. 11. v. 343 The 
place called the At Midan is memorable in recent history 
for the slaughter of the janizaries. 

a X548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. y///, iqi b, Thei were 
firste robbed of the lanizcres, and. .shamfully slain. 1572 
W. Malim in Hakluyt (1599) II. r. 127 The Lieutenant 
of Mustafa, and the Aga of the Giannizzers. 1597 Bp. Hall 
Sat. IV. iv. Then falls to praise the hardy lanizar That 
sucks his horse side, thirsting in the war. 1598 Florio, 
lanizzerif the 'Turkes gard, lanizers. 1713 Land. Gaz. No. 
5106/1 The Janisar Aga. .went to the K.ing. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 240 The Janizars Clamour for pay. 

y. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohouieians 160 The Cull Ougles^ 
that is, the Sons of the Yeuesherres^ or Soldiers. 

2 . By e.'ctension, any Turkish soldier ; esp. one of 
an escort for travellers in the East. 

1615 tr. De Monfart's Sierv. E. hid. 3 Trauellers .. be- 
come as poore wretched slaues subject to all injuries, .from 
which their very lanisaries and Gaides cannot alwayes 
defend them. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 83 He may 
go to Venice, where he may agree with a Janizary to con- 
duct him in con^any of a Caravan all the way through the 
Continent of Greece as farre an Constantinople. 1775 
Chandler Trav, Asia M. (1825) 1 . 100 Our janizary was 
unwilling to go then. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. App. D i, 
The traveller whose janissary flogs them. 1847 Disraeli 
Tanered nx. vl, Eva. .mounted her horse?,. before whom 
marched her janissary armed to the teeth. 

3 . In various allusive and figurative uses, from 
prec. senses. 

a. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (,x6ii)6 Such eloquence 
might better become some of your yonger lanntzers. 1599 
Nasme Lenten Stuffc 32 Being not much behinde in the 
check-roule of his lanissaries and contributories, with Eagle- 
soaring Bullingbrooke. 1663 Flagellunt or O. Cronrwe/l 
(1672) 145 Volley.-? of Acclamations, were given at the close of 
this mock solemnity, by CromwePs Janizaries. 16751 Ettahl. 
Test 26 The Romlsn Janizaries .are the tribute Children of 
all Europe. x8xo Jefferson lYrit. (1S30) IV. i53^The 
shipping interestjcommercial interest, and their janizaries of 
the navy. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 581 The King 
bad noiv at his command a body of Janissaries . . ready to 
carry out his personal will. 

b. i6i2 T. Lavender Trav. Four Engliskm, Pref. Cj b, 
The heauenly lerusalem. .Icsus Christ being our Pilot and 
lenisarie to conduct vs thereunto. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
To Rdr. div, Let this Epistle be thy Janisary, or Pole*star 
to the perusal of this book. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1643 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xvi. lai^ Plonks, Fryers, 
and Secular Priests, with his Janizary Jesuits. i8ia Sir R. 
Wilson Priv. Diaryl. 12$ Even under Janis.sary prejudice 
and despotism civilization is advancing. 

Hence Jaulzaro'sque a., in the style of a Jani- 
zary. 

183s Ne7u Monthly Mag. YAN. s A most trenchant and 
janissaresque style of handling his cleaver. 

Jank (d.5iegk), z'. .S*!:. [Derivation obscure : cf. 
Sw. and Norw. dial, janka to totter, go slowly, 
hesitate.] inir. To trifle, shuffle. 

1697 Cleland Poems 19 (Jam.) Now he’s rewarded for 
such pranks, When he would pass, it’s told he janks. 1808- 
x8 Jamieson, yank, to trifle. Loth, 

So Jank j^.ja shuffle. 

X70S Observaior No. 4. 22 His pretending to bring Wit- 
nesses from the East Indies, seem’d liker a fair Jank than 
any proper Defence. 

Jaaker (d.5X'i]k3i). *SV. [Deriv.ation unknown ; 
it appears to be an agent-n. Cf. Jdiker 2.] n long 
pole on wheels, used for carrying logs, also casks 
or other heavy weights. 

1823 Edin. Even. Courant 26 July (Jam.), A janker..was 
passing along with a log^of wood. 1828 Steuart Planter’s 
G. 492 In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other great towns in 
this kingdom, a Pole or beam, from fifteen to thirty feet 
long, of great strength, and fortified with iron, when mounted 
on a Cr05.sbar with a pair of high Wheels at each end, is 
called ‘a Janker’; and the immense logs of wood, which 
are transported by means of it . . arc swung under the axle 
“d*.pole. 1891 Scot. Leader 21 jzxusfi. man.. attempted 
to jump on to a janker, used for carry-ing Jogs, but fell to 
the ground. 

J annet, obs. form of Ji:^’^’ET. 
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Jannock (dgtenak), jA north. Eng. Forms: 
? 5, 6-8 janock(Q, 6 jannocke, janok(e, 7 janack, 
7- jannock. [A north. Eng!., esp. Lanensh., word, 
of obscure origin. Not SeJ] A loaf of leavened 
oaten bread. 

?ax50o Chester PL vii. 120 A lanock [v.r. jannacke] of 
Lancashyre. 1584 Cocan Haven Health vii, (1636) 30 Of 
Oates they make oread.. some in broad Loaves which they 
cal lanocks. x6s5 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
<1746)331 Had Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North, 
the Janocks of Lancashire, and the Grues of Cheshire, he 
would have confessed that Oats and Oatmeal are not only 
Meat for Beasts, but also for tall, fair and strong Men and 
Women, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) VicviLanc. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 40 ’’rwur Seign Peawnd t’a tuppunny Jannock, 
I'd bin os deeod os o Dur Nele. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xiv, 
Mattie [in Northumberlandjgae us baith a drap skimmed 
milk, and one o' her thick ait jannocks that was as wat 
and raw as a divot. O for the bonnJe girdle cakes o’ the 
North 1 1823 Brockett, yannock, leavened oat bread. 1855 
E. Waugh Lancash. Life (1857) 58 Content with water- 
pottage, buttermilk, and jannock, till he was between thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age. attrib, 1694 Thorcsby 
Diary (Hunter) I. 268 Jannock bread and clap-cakcs the 
best that gold could purchase. 

Jannock (djxnak), n, {adv^ dial. Also 
jonnock, jonnik, jonnic(k, jannic, jenick. 
[zV modem dial, word : thought by some to be 
connected with prec., but of much more recent 
history, wider diflusion (Northumberland to Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk to Cornwall), and greater phonetic 
diversity. (Not •$<:.)] Fair, straightforward ; genuine. 

1828 Craven DiaL s.v., * That isn’t Jannock i.e. not fair, 
a phrase in use .. when one of the party is suspected of not 
drinking fairly. 1863 in Robson Am/z /j/" 80 Frank 

an* free an* jenick tee. We eat the breed we buy. 1867 
N. 4- Q. 3rd Ser. XL 146/1 Eh Sam, Bill’s a reet un, he’s 
gradely jannock. 1885 Hall Caine Shadow of Crime xxi. 
(1899) 65 You’ve got a deal too much talk tobejannic. 1897 
Manch. Guardian 28 Oct., The people of Lancashire were 
jannock . . and they wanted any uovemment that they 
might support to be jannock also, 
b. as adv. 

1857 Bqh^ow Romany Rye {tZjd) itj. Unless you choose 
to behave jonnock. 1^4 C N, Robinson Brit. Fleet 475 
Ready to act jonnic all round. 

Janpan, -ee, variants of Jampan, -ee. 
t Janse’nian. Obs. rare. [f. jensm (see I 
below) + -IAN.] =s Jansenist. ! 

1653 Nicholas Pap. (Camd.) II. xo They were to have gone ; 
upon the account of the Jansentans. 1657 Baxter Acc, 
Pres. Th. 33 The Jansenians, and other Dominicans. 

Hence 'j' Jansa-niaaism « Jansenism. 
Jansenism (d^aemseniz’m). [f. as next + 
ISM.] The doctrinal system of the Jansenists. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., yansentsnt or yanseniauism, the 
Tenets and Opinion of Cornelius Jansenlus Jate Bishop of 
Ypres. x66o Gale (title) True Idea of JansenUme, both 
historick and Dogmatick. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 21 Jansenism was thought in great measure suppressed. 
x8x6 ^^ARY ScHiMMELFENNiCK Abbi dc St, Cyran I. 156 
Jansenism may then be said to be in doctrine the Calvinism, 
and in practice the Methodism of the Romish church. 
Jansenist (d^wnsenist), sb, (a.) ff. the sur- 
name Jansen + -IST.] A member of tbat school 
or party in the Roman Catholic Church holding the 
doctrines of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres in 
Flanders (died 1638), who maintained after St. 
Augustine the perverseness and inability for good 
of the natural human will. 

The Jansenists were a powerful body in the R, C. Ch. in 
tile r7lh and iSth centuries, but were strongly opposed by 
the I^Iolinists and other Jesuits, and their doctrines w-ere 
condemned by several popes, especially by Clement X in 
the Bull Unigenitus. 

1664 T, Barlow In EvelytCs Mem. (1837) III. 143 Dis- 
covered to the world by the pious pains of the Jansenists. 

<2 17x5 Burnet Own Time II. 436 The Janseni.sl5 .. were 
looked on as the most zealous asserters of the liberties of 
the Gallic-Tn Church. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 20 Oct. 308/x 
It is probable that the Jansenkt was hardly less narrow than 
the Jesuit. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of, pertaining to, or holding 
the doctrine of, Jansenism or the Jansenists. 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths of World II. 201/2 A Jansenist 
divine of such piety and power as Quesncl. Ibid. 203/2 
Thus closed the last public attempt made by the Jansenist 
church of Utrecht to become reconciled to Rome, 

Hence Janseni stic, -ical adjs., = J.VNaENiSTG.; 
Ja'xxsenize v, intr., to follow the doctrines of 
the Jansenists. 

>745 Butler Lives Saints, S. Vinceiit cf Paul (*847) 
Vll. 3^Gerberon the Jansenistical historian. 1756 Nugent 
Gr, Tour, France IV. rr The present disputes between the 
parliament and the clergy, have revived the drooping spirits 
of the Jansenistical party. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. lit. ii. 

§ 4 «<J/^, The Jansenizing Gallicans of the eighteenth 
century. Ibid. (1S47) III, 273 This .. cannot be reckoned 
entirely a Janscuxslic controversy. 1882-3 Scmaff Encycl. 
Relig. Rtunol. II. 1x4s By the bull Unigenitus..^ hunefred 
and one propositions from Quesnel’s New Testament were 
condemned as Jansenistic. 

■f Jant, variant of Gent o. Obs. 
e 1648-50 Bratiiwait Bamalfs yml. iii. H iij. Where 
were dainty ducks and gant [eJ. 2, 1716 jam] ones. Wenches 
that could play the wantons. 

Jant, jante, -ee, obs. ff. J.\unt sb.. Jaunty a, 
Jantil, jantyl(l. obs. forms of Gentle, 

<rx40o Trevisa JHgJen (Rolls) I, 245 t>e geatU {Add. MS. 
24104 jantill men and noble. Ibid. VlIL 149 He woldc 
..wijTStonde genti! {MS. Cott. Tib. D. VII. iantyl] men. 
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Jantily, J antiness, Janty, van Javntilv, etc. 
ljJa*nua« [Lat., =*gatc*: formerly often used 
in the titles of treatises.] A gate or introduction 
(to some branch of learning). 

1644 Milton Ednc. p x To search what many modem 
yanua's and Dldacticks. . have projected. 

January (d^x'niwari). Forms; a. 3-4 leni- 
uer, 3-5 leneuer, -0, 4 lanewor, Genuer, 4-5 
lanyuer, ^e, laneuer, -e, -ver, laniuer, -e, 
lanuuer, lanver, 6 Innivare, 7 laniuero; Sc. 
7-8 Janiveer, (9 -vier); P. 5 lemiaxe, 5-7 
Ianuar(e; Sc. 7-8 Jauuar, 8 Janwar; 7. 4-7 
lanuorie, -ye, 5 laniiari, 5-7 -ary, (-arij); 7- 
January. [In early form a. ONF. jenever, 
CeKever, = mQii.'F. Janvier\—l^.Jditudnum, nom. 
Jdmidriiis {tnensis'), i.e. the month of Janu.s, 
as presiding over the entrance into the year. 
Whence also It. Cenuajo, Cennaro, Pr. Genovier, 
Januery Sp. '\Jencro, JEtiera, Vg. Jauciro. The 
later forms show gradual conformation to the L. ; 
which was sometimes used unchanged in OE.] 

The first month of the year according to the 
modern reckoning. Abbreviated Jan. 

CL [<: XX20 P. DE Thaun Livredes Creatures (Wright) 858 
Maistut tens en Genever femes I'an cumcncer.J c 1290 .S'. E, 
Leg. J. 76/202 In Monl>e of Icneucr. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7259 In Jje verjie day of leniucr [later v.rr. lanyueic, 
ianewer, Jeneuere, lanuuerj. 13. . A". Alis. 57 Genuer was 
theo endleft [month). 1387 Tkevtsa Higden (Rolls) III. 73 
Pompilius . . putte laneuer and Feuerrer to jie bygynnyngc 
of Jje 5cre. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 145 b/t His feste is the 
XV day of lanyuer. 1556 Chren. Gr. A'riars (Camden) 16 
The xxiiij. day of Janxvare. 1604 Dckker \st Pt. Honest 
Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 69 Hce’s more cold then a Cittizens 
countrie house in Janiuere. 1651 Clev£La.yi> Poems, Yng. 
Man to Old Woman 16 December meeting laniveer. Otd 
I Rime, If the grass grow in Janivecr, It grows the worse 
I for't all the year. 2834-51 Mary Howjtt Aa/*. ///rf. 
(ed. 7) 117 First of the months comes Janivier, The coldest 
month of all the year, 

/3. [t^ .. Chaucer's Merck, T. 561 (Corpus) pis hastyf 
lanuare [soPetw., Lansd . ; Ellesm., Hengw., HarL,Cambr. 
lanuariej.) 1432-50 tr. T/rg'rfr// (Rolls) HI. 73 Pompilius.. 
addede lanuare and Februare to the begynnengc of the yerc. 
1570 Ane Tragedie x in Saiir. Poems Reform, x. 82 In 
Januar the ihre and twentie day. 1784 Burns There was 
a leui ii, ’Twas then a blast o’ Janwar win* Blew hansel in 
on Robin, 

y. f/i joco Menologium xo (Cr.) Forma mona3 b>7J« folc 
mycel lanuarius jerun beton.j [e 1386 Chauclk Merck. T, 
45t This mayden . . Mayus highte..Shal wedded bevn-to 
this lanuaxie.) 2495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R, ix. ix. 
354 The fyrste hyghte iauuari, and hath that name of a god 
feyned that byghte lanus. 2579-80 North Plutarch, Numa, 
Numa tooke away the moneth of Marche from the first 
place, and gave it unto Ianu,Try'. 2674 Jeaxe Arith. (x^6) 
229 The Commonalty begin the Year the First Day of 
January, the Lawyers the Five and Twentieth Day of 
Alarch. 2788 Priestley Lect. Hist. ni. xiv. xxo By act of 
parliament in one thousand seven hundred and firty*two, 
the first day in January was appointed to be the beginning 
of the year for all purposes. 2891 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. 1/3, 
Few Januaries have been preceded by such a ucek as 
Christmas, 2891. 

Januay, -ay, januway, var. Genoway, Obs. 
Jaauform : seejANiFosM. 

Jauus (d3^’nDs). The name of .in ancient 
Italian deity, regarded as the doorkeeper of 
heaven, as guardian of doors and gates, and as 
presiding over the entrance upon or beginning of 
things ; represented with a face on the front and 
another on the back of his head ; the doors of his 
temple in the Roman. Forum were always open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace. Often used 
allusively, and in attributive and other relations. 

2508 Dunbar Targe 220 lanus, god of entree dclyl- 
able. 2598 Hakluyt Ycy. I, 488 Certaine idoll puppets-, 
wbiefa they fasten to the doorc of their walking Louses, to 
be as lanusses or keepers of their house. 1667 Milton A L. 

XL 129 Four faces each Had, like a double Janus. 1723 
Lond.Gaz. No. 5118/6 Janus’s Gate is now sbuL 1814 Cakv 
Dante, Paradise vi. S3 Composed the world to such a peace 
That of hU temple Janus burr’d the door. 

b. attrib. and Comb., referring to the two-faced 
figure, as Janus Jace, glance, line, word, etc,; 
janusjaced, dike, •visaged, adjs. 

2654 Whitlock Zoolamia 349 An Experiment It Is with a 
*Janusfac& 27x1 Sha^esb. Charae. n. i. §3 This Janus- 
face of writers, who with one countenance iorcc a senile, 
and with another show noihisig beside rage and fury'- 
16S2 S/s T. Browne Ckr. J/or. iii. § 3 Bivious Tljcorems 
and URUus-faced Doctrines. 1841-4 Emerso.s Ess., F riend, 
ship 172 A friend is Janus-faced ; he looks to the pa*^ and 
ihe^ future. 2648 Sanderson Serm. Heb. xii. 3 J 35 B^cry 
afiliction, ^Janus-like, hath two faces, and looketh two ways. 
2875 JowKTT Ptato (ed. 2) III. 150 The Janu^Iikc cl^ac- 
ter of the Republic. 1822 Shelley Triumph of Life 54 
A '•JanuS'visaged Shadow. 

Jaole, Jaoler(e, obs. forrus of Jail, Jaileii. 
Jaour, obs. form of Giaouk. 

Jap sb., colloquial abbreviation of JaP-VNE^u. 
c x83o (Remembered la colloquial use la London.) x8$o LiS. 
World II July 23 The l^Icssncss cf death, which males 
a Jap submit to the loss of bis own life railier than to permit 
the death of a tuber to go unavenged. 1^3 Athcnocum 
20 May 639/3 Directly a geed demand arises (or a book, the 
Japs print for themselves. 1896 Westm. Gas, 3 Nov, f/j 
Fifty years ago it was only a few goidenerj., who grew 
chrysanthemums, and .. only about tw ch c distinct vaxierics 
of ‘ Japs ' were to be found. 
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Jap, dial, fonn of Jaup. 

JapaJi (d^apK'n), s^, (a.) Also 6 G-iapan, 

7 Japon. [Like the other European forms (Du., 
Ger., Da., S\v./d/a?i, F., Sp. ' 2 %^Japao^ 

It Giappoiie, app. ad. Malay /Spungy Japang, ad. 
Chinese Jih~pun ( = Japanese Ni-pon)^ ‘sun-rise’, 
’orient', f . jih (Jap. ni) sun (Jap. hoii) 
origin. The earliest form in •which the Chinese 
name reached Europe was app. in Marco Polo’s 
Chipangu^ in Pigafetta Cipanghtt. The existing 
forms represent V^.Japao and 'Dw.J^apan, ‘acquired 
from the traders at Malacca in the Malay forms ’ 
(Yule).] 

I. In primary sense. 1 . The insular empire so 
called, on the east of Asia. 

1577 Edes & Willis {iitU) The History of Travayle in 
the WestandEast Indies, and other countreys. .as Moscovia, 
Persia,. .China in Catbayo and Giapan. 1613 J. Saris I’cy. 
to japan (Hak). Soc.) i, January 14, 1612 .. we wayed out 
of the roade of Bantam for Japan- 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
v.xiv. 440 That you may at last bee acquainted with lapon. 
1653 H. Cocas tr. Pinto's T}-av. xliv. 173 It is the custome 
of those of Jappon [de japao] to be exceeding kind and 
courteous. 

t b. A native of Japan, a Japanese. Obs. 

16x3 J. Saris yoy. to Japan (Hakl. Soc ) 1 My Companye 
81 persons, viz., 74 English, xspanniar, 1 Japan,ajid 5 swarts. 

1623 St. Papers Col. 1622-4, 208 The Japons lying in irons. 

II. Transferred applications. (Elliptical uses 
of III.) 

2 . A varnish of exceptional hardness, which 
originally came from Japan. The name is now 
extended to other varnishes of a like sort, esp. to 
(a) a black varnish obtained by cooking asphal- 
tum with linseed oil, used for producing a black 
gloss on metal and other materials ; {b) a varnish- 
like liquid made from shellac, linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine, and used as a medium in which to grind 
colours and for drying pigments. 

x688 Parker & Stalker Treat. Japanning Pref., True, 
genuine Japan . . stands unalterable, when the wood which 
was imprisoned in it, is utterly cons’jmed. Ihid. v. 19 Of 
Black Varnishing or Ja^an, Ibid. 21 You cannot be over* 
nice and curious in making white Japan. 2761 Fitzgerald 
in Phil Trans. LII. 130, I had it varnished over .several 
times with strong varnish, or japan. 1851 lUustr. Catal. Gi. 
Exhib. 624 Japan Is applied with a brush, 
b. fig, Specious semblance, * veneer 
1856 EmersoS Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 11. 50 
But this japan costs them dear. z856 Re.aoe Crijpth Gaunt 
(1887) 34 Thin japan of venal sympathy. 

3 . Japanese work ; work in the Japanese style; 
esp. work varnished, and adorned with painted or 
raised dgures. 

^ 17.. Tom Thumb iti. 153 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 239 The 
inward parts were all japon [/r*. japan), xy+a H. Walpole 
Lett, to Mann (1857) 1. 292 He little thought that what 
maintained him for a whole session would scarce serve one 
of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fans for princesses 
at Florence 1 2798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. U. vi, 

She looked closely at the cabinet.. .It was Japan, black and 
yellow Japan of the handsomest kind. Ihul. II. x, She did 
not love the sight of japan in any shape. 

J b. Applied to a bhack varni-died cane. Obs. 

2678 QnaiA's Acad, in Harl. Misc. (Park) II, 33 You 
must afway.s carry a caduceus or conjuring japan in your 
hand, capped with a civet*box. 

4 . a. Japanese porcelain. + b. Japanese silk, 

1729 Mrs. Delany Autobiog. <5- Corr. 5 Dec. (i86x) I. 227, 

I saw nothing extraordinary but the fine japan you so much 
despised. 175* Foote 7 'asie u. Wks. 2799 I. 22 That piece 
of China.. IS the right old Japan of the pea.green kind. 
1782 Eitrop. Mag. 11. 68 Where's the old China? Show me 
the Japan ! ^ i8zo Splendid Follies 1, 170 Miss Betty brought 
up the rear in a robe of transparent japan. 

5 . Entom. Short for Japan moth : see 6. 

1833 J. Rennie Bnlterji. ff Moths 195 Adela. .The 
Copper Japan.. .Very uncommon. Near London. 

IH, atirib. and Comb, or as adj, 

6. atltfib. Of, belonging to, native to, or pro- 
duced in Japan ; passing into adj. = Japanese. 
Frequent in names of natural or artificial pro- 
ducts; Japan anemone, enonymtts, gold, porce- 
lain, “JJare, etc.; Japan cIOTrer, a leguminous 
annual introduced into the southern United States 
in 1840 from China and Japan ; Japan earth » 
TefTa japonica, Catechu; Japan-ink (see quot. 
184S) ; Japan moth, a moth of the genus Adela. 

2673 Kav Joiirn. Lozu C. 28 A Japan Letter, written to tlie 
Dui«m Covernour.^ a 1680 Rochester (1702) 71 Ki.ss 
me thou curious picture of a man ; How thou .art, how 
pretty, how japan I Luttrell Brie/ Pel. {iSs?) IV. 
581 Mond.ay last the old East India company beg.nn their 
s.ile of images, ja^ian ware, china. 2728 Quincy Compl. 
DUp. \o^ Japan Earth .. is very austere upon the Palate. 
2807 Hekschel in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 209 A., strip of 
card, discoloured w’iiU japan ink. 1819 G. Samouklle 
///<!/. 249 Japan-moths. ^ 1848 Craig, Japan Ink, 

a superior kind of black writing ink, generally glossy u hen 
dry. iSSx Dklamkr FI. Ganl, 128 PyrusJapoipcaJ^Zi^a 
Pear,— which bears scarlet blossoms carlyin ^rlng. is really 
a Quince, and is now removed to the genus x 83 s | 

Garden i Apr. 213/2 Japan Anemones, .seem here to enjoy i 
both the shelter and partial shade. 2884 Miller Plantm., 
/.rr/ri/ro/rj..* Hoop'koop ’-plant, Japon Clover. 

7 . atlrih\ and Comb., in sense 2 ; Of, pertaining 
to, or adorned with japan, as Japan cabinet, frame, 


ground, etc. Also similatrve and parasynthetic as 
japan-black, japan-headed adjs. 

x68t Seer. Serv. Money Chas, ft Jos. (Camden) 42 For 
two japan ^blnetts .. 200.0.0, 2688 Parker & St.alker 

'Treat. Japanning x\\\. 36 There are two sorts of Bantam, 
as well as Japan-work. Ibid,, The Japan-Artist works most 
of all in Gold, And other metals. 2697 Loud, Gas. No. 
3250/4 Lost. a large Silver Japan headed Cane, the ground 
of it Shagreen, and the Japan Work most of it gilt, 272a 
Arbuthnot Jok*s Bull in. 1, She had laid aside your carv- 
ingt gilding, and japan work, as being too apt to gather dirt. 
285s Mrs. GaskRel North ^ A“. xiv. Go to my little japan 
cabinet .. and in the second left-hand drawer you will find 
a packet of letters. 2883 B'kaui Daily Post 2 r Oct., Japan- 
stovers and Polishers, used to Cxsh-boxes and Coal-vabcs. 

Japan (dsSpren), v. Also 8 japon. [f. prec., 
sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To lacquer with japan ; to varnish with 
any material that gives a hard black gloss. 

2688 Parker S: Stalker {title) A Treatise of Japanning 
and Varnishing. Ibid. xi. 35 They may be Japanned, and 
look well. 2697 Damweb Foy. (1729) 1 . 400 Laquer wliich 
is used in Japanning of Cabinets. 2763 Goldsm. Cii. IF. 
Iv, A squaie table that had been once japanned. z8x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art II. 37 Made of copper, or 
tinned iron plates japanned within and without. 

2 . transj. To make black and glossy as in 
japanning ; to polish or cover with black. 

2714 fsee Jap-aNNINC Sfbl.sb.). ?X730 Royal Remarks 7 
* Dear Jack* has exhausted his splendid Shilling, and now 
cries ‘Japan your .shoes, your Honour*. xSxa W. Combe 
Dr, Syntax X. ix. His gaiters, too, were fresh japann'd, 
1B28 Scott Iloh Roy v, The wionsters of heraldry . .gvinued 
and ramped in red freestone, now japanned by the smoke of 
centuries. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. viii. (1873) VI 11 . 265 
Japanning people with pitch to cure them of every malady. 

3 . slang. To make clerical, to ordain. (With 
reference to the black coat.) 

2756 Connoissear'^Q. 105 ?3 He had been double-japanned 
(as he called it) about a year a^o, and was the present 
incumbent of — • 3796 Grose Diet. Ftilg. T. s.v. 2826 
Sporting Mag. XVI 11 . 283 My friend's son had just been or- 
dained Deacon, or, in the language of the day, ‘jap.anned ’. 
2879 J. Pays’ Nigh Spirits 11 . 106 He had passed his 
‘ voluntary *, and was to be ‘japanned ’ in a fortnight. 
Japanese (d^^tepanpz), a. and zh. [f. Japan 
- f -ESK : in Y/Japonnais, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan. 

(2588 R. Parks tr- Mendoza's Hist. China 375 There is 
no nation so abliorred of the Chinos as is the Inpones.] 
M19 De Foe Crusoe li. xili, Japanese merchants. 2769 
Falconer Diet. Marine {x^Z^\ Fay/ena, a sort of Japonese 
galley. 2860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 72 'Ihe Japanese 
tr.ays are for the new drawing-room, 28^ Pall Mall G. 
4 July 4/2 What more picturesque than the Japanese 
umbrellas? 

B. ahzol., or as sh. 1 . A native of Japan, 
Formerly as true sb. with pi. in -es ; now only as adj. used 

absol. and unchanged for pk: a Japanese, two Japanese, 
the Japanese. 

2604 E. G(uimstone) D'Acosids Hist. Indies v. xxv. 402 
A lapponois reported this after hee was christened, 26x3 
R. Cocks in J.^ Saris Japan (Hakl. Soc.) 151 The King 
made ProcIam.atton that no lapanese should rcceiue any of 
our people into their houses. x 66 sSir T. Roe's Voy. E, Ind. 
in (j. Havers P. della^ Fale's 'Traxu E. Indies 275 ^ I have 
taken special notice of divers Chinesaasand Jopanesaas there. 
2693 Sir T, P. Blount jVat, Hist. 105 The lapponeses pre- 
pare (tea], .quite otherwise than is done in Europe. 2707 
Psalmanazar {title) Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan. 2839^/*r’/w^^CJr/. Xlll. 93/s All travellers who 
have been acquainted with both nations prefer the Japanese 
to the Chinese. 

2 . The Japanese language. 

1828 in Webster. ] 85 x Hoffmann {title) Shopping- 
dialogues in Dutch, English, and Japanese. z88o ftlAX 
Muller Ess. (x88i) II. 338 A Chinese vocabulary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a cransUteration in Japanese. 

JapaneSQ.Ue (d^xpanc'sk),^. and sb. [f. Japan 
sb. + -ESQUE. J 

A. acj. Japanese in style or manner. 

I 2883 G. AlleN in Colin Clout's Cal. 36 Delicate pink- 
j wlviie blossom, standing out in true Japanesque relief, 

I 2894 IFestm. Gaz. 27 July 3/2 Like one of those patiently- 
1 wrought pieces of cloisonne-work with which a Japanesque 
I age has made u$ all familiar. 

B. sh. A design or ornament in Japanese style. 
2B84 /ViVrZ-fr/jTapestry Curtains. Designs, Early English, 

Japanesques, Pi;rsian. &c., with suitable dados. 2898 Ross 
m D. Jonson's Folpone p.^ xl. He began .. his so-called 
Japanesques long before seeing any rea) Japane.se art. 

Hence Japaae’sqneiy adv., in a Japanesque way. 
Japane'sque^y, Japanesque tone or spirit. 

^ x^a Black iFhite^An^. 157/t That * Flower watching’ 
Ls Japancsquely pretty. 2895 G. Allen in IFestm, Gas. 
2i^une 3/2 Its Japanesquciy is delightful. 

Japanism (d^rj-apremiz’m). [f. Japan + -isii.] 
The study of or devotion to things J.'ipanese. 

2888 Harper's Mag. Feb. 234 Japanism — a new word 
coined to dedgnate a new field of study, artistic, historic, 
and eihnograpntc. 

Japanize (d.qx’panoiz), v, [f. as prec. + -i2E.] 
trans. To make Japanese. Hence Japanisa’tlon. 

28§o Miss Duk^n Soc. Depart. 157 Foreigners are be- 
coming so japanised. Chicago Advance 5 A;)r., Mn 

order to Christianize Japan, we must Japanlze Christianity/ 
is a prevalent sentiment in that country. 2895 C»m Hist. 
V. 301 Such an alliance could amount to nothing less than 
the } apanization of China. 

Japanned (d5apx'nd),///, a. [f. Japan z^.] 

X Varnished, lacquered, or adorned with japan 
or in Japanese style. 


2695-4 tn X2t/t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. sjBThe 
tortoise-shell room, and lhe jajjanned room. 17x7 Bullock 
IFoman is a riddle i. i, 6 .A j.vpanM cane, and a brush'd 
beaver. 2737 A. Hamilton Ke~.v Ace. E. Ind. II. Iv. 305 
Their lackt or japon’d Ware is .. the best in the World. 
2852 Illustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1356 Specimens of japanned 
tea-trays. 

b. Polished with blacking. 

2750 Student 1 . 53 A white Hand .. being the same to a 
Fiddler as japan'd pumps are to a Dancer. 2848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs Pref. (1892) 3 He wore j.apanned boots .and 
moustachios. 

2 . Made or become Japanese. 

1889 \V. Cory Lett. 'Drills. (1897) 540 The * nice* drivel 
of talk in Japanned parlours. 2895 IFestm. Gaz. 26 Nov. 
7/t More will be heard later of these japanned Chinese. 

Japanner (daSpaj uaj). [f. JAIun sb. and V. 

+ -EB >.] 

I. fl. A native of Japan; a Japanese, -j-b. A 
Japanese ship. Obs. 

2614 J. Saris Japan (Hakl. Soc.) 198 The Towne where the 
Japanners haue their chiefe residence and Mart, is called 
Matchma. 1673 DiaoEN Amboyna v. i, With the aid Of 
ten Japanners, all of them unarmed. 2719 Dn Foe Crusoe 
II. xiii, 'I’wo Japanners, I mean .ships from Japan. 1725 
— Foy. round IFor/d (1840) 100 Seven or eight Cliinese or 
Japanners. 2764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 213 'I'he young 
Japaner had been presented to the Archbishopof Canterbury. 

II. 2 . One who japans, one who follows the 
trade of varnishing with japan. 

269s Luttrell BriJ Rel, (1857) III. 513 To find out the 
author, who is a japanner. C2790 l.qisoN Sch. Ait 11 . r 
Take japanners gold size of the best .sort. 2846 Ark Union 
Ji'iil. 59 Formerly the japanner w'as limited to iron plates, 
fb. humorous. A shoe-black. Obs. 

2725 De Foe Everybody's Business (1841) 20 These are 
called the black-guard, who black your honour's shoes, and 
incorporate themselves under the title of the Worshipful 
Company of Japanners. 2734 Pope Hor. Ep. i. 156 They 
. . Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes. 

Japanning (tlsaprc-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Japan 
V. + -iNci.J The action of japanning or varnish- 
ing with japan ; the m.'ilerial used in japanning, 
japan. Also aitrib. 

268a fsee Japan v. 2). 27x4 Gay Trivia it. x66 And aids 
with foot the new japanning art. 2745 Eliza Hlywocd 
Fern, spectator (1748) IV. 47 We b.aye them copied m 
painting, in japanning, and in embroidery. 2757 Wits. 
Dclany Lett., to Mrs. Deioes 462 On the water is a 

Chinese ve""* ' UA:— ?..n>,nn.nrT 

can make f 

pitch or b..4».. --'^7 - • J 

J apannmg is the art of producing a highly varnished sunace 
cn uoed, metal, or other Imrd substance, sometimes of one 
colour only, but more commonly figured and orn.’imentcd. 

Japannisb (dsapce*nij), a. [f. Japan sh. + 
-IHH.J Somewhat Japanese ; Japanesque. 

2852 Carlyle Sierling vi, A splendour hovering between 
the taffaelesque and the japannhh. 

Japano’latry. [See - lathy] Excessive devo- 
tion to or worship of Japanese ait and customs. ^ 
2890 spectator 6 Dec. 832/a The curious japonolatry whicli 
is current in some literaiy and artistic circles. 1895 
Athenxum 24 Aug. 249/3 Examples of the Japanolatiy 
characteristic of this rococo age. . 

Japano'logy. [See -loot.] That branch ot 
ethnology which relates to Japan, its people, 
liistory, art, etc. Hence JapanoTogist, a stu- 
dent of Japanology. 

2881 tr. NordenskiolcCs V'oy. ^ I'ega* 11 . xvi. 322 The 
learned Japanologist, Mr. E. M. Satow. , , 

Jape (dgr^p), sb. Also 5 chape, iappe, 0 laip, 
y-pAV.jaip. [See Japi; z^.] 

1 1 . A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. OOs. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 864, & 3e ar iolyf gcntylmcn your 

iapes ar ille. Ibid. C. 57 Did not lonas in lude suchc Jape 
sum-whylc? C2380 Wyclif IFks. (x88q) 22 niaken 

wyues and oj>er wymmen hure sustris bi Ietiri'> of fralcrnite 
or ohere iapes. cxxSS Chaucer Prol. 705 With Icyncd 
flateryc and Iapes He made the person and the pepic ms 
Apes. 2496 Dives tj- Paup. (W. de W.) 1. Ivii. 99 /* 
fende sholde dysceyuc hym by Illusions & by Iapes. iS®* 
Douglas Pal. Hon. i. Ixviii, Sair I dred me for some ' tlier 
iatp. 2820 Scott Monast. x. Subjecting yourself.. to ine 
japes and mockeries of evil spirits. ^ ^ 

'•I’b. Something used to deceive; a means 01 
deception ; a deception, fraud. Obs. rare. 

c 2400 Destr. 7 'roy 111. S90 lason for all bo lapcs hade ncrc 
his ioy lost, Hade his licour ben to lake. IS *3 Doucias 
TEneis 11. v. (iv.) 65 Turnand quhclis ihal set in, by uud oy, 

, Voder the felt of this ilk bisnyng iaip (the «oodcn horsej. 
C2600 Burkl Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Poems (1706) 11.22 
(Jani.) To hauc an hole he had grit hast, Yit in the woou 
lhair wes nnne wast, To harberic that i.iip. . 

f c. With reference to sexual intercourse. Obs. 

23.. E. £. Allit. P. B. 272, Si en-gendered on hem 
leauntcz with her lapez ille. ?a26oo J.'l'. Grim u/Colue 
(1662) Prol., Heard you not never how an actors wiic.. 
Coming in’s [the devil’s] way did chance to get a jape- 

2 . A device to amuse; a merry or idle tMc; ^ 
jest, joke, gibe. Obs. generally before i<)CO (not 
used by Spenser, Shaks., or their contenipomries, 
and recorded in 17 th c. Diets, as an * Old Word ) ; 

revived in 19th c, in literarj' use by Lamb, B.arhain, 

etc. See note to the vb. , 

C2340 Cursor M. 21912 (Fairf.) To here how 
& oliucrc or of ©her lapis to roun. 1377 Lascl. /. t *. u. 
XX. 244 panne lowgh iyf..and hcldc holync^c a lap^ an 
hcndcnes>c a wastour. e 2386 Chauckk Pard. Prvl./r * • 

I preche so as ye han herd bifoore. And idle an hunurco 
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false la^es moore. c’X4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 17 pai 
broght him furth . . and made dance before {lam and make 
iapes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. lape, nuga^ frivolum^ 

scifr{r)Uil<is. 1494 Kabvan Chron. VJI. ccxxv. 252 He set 
all at noughte, & made of it a scofie or a iape. c xsxo More 
Picus Wks. 14 The sayinges of wisemen thei repute for 
lapes and very fables. 1611 K. Bradley Paneg. Verses in 
Coryat's CrudHits, A crue of Apes Sporting themselves with 
their conceited Iapes About a Pedler that lay snorting by. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Jape (old word), a jest, jeer or 
sport. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (182^)20 All h.ail, 
sweet son o' Nox '.Father o’ damn, jaips, and jokes ! 183a 
Lamb Album Verses, To Louisa i)/— - v, The scoff, the 
banter, and the jape. And antics of my gamesome Ape. 18401 
Barham lugol, Lej^., Leech of Polkstone^ , The bystanders 
well'plea.sed with the jape put upon him. i8&a Besant All 
Sorts viii. (1884) 70 The coy giggle of the young lady to 
whom he has imparted his latest merry jape. 

t 3 . A trifle, toy, trinket, plaything. Ohs. 

1436 (Rolls) II. 172 The grete galees of Venees 
. . Be wel laden wyth . . Apes and iapes, and marmusette.s 
raylede, Nifles, trldes, that litclle have availede. 1488 in 
Tytler Scot. (1864) II. 391 Item iwa tuthpiki-sofgold, 
with a chenye, ..ane hert of gold, with uther small lapis. 
1526 Skelton Magnyf 1148 Fol. In faythe I wolde thou 
had a inarmosete. Fan, Cockes harte I loue suche iapes. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 134 God wait gif 36 be lalps 
to hald in stoir, Or bony byrdis to keip in to ane Cage. 

4 . as i* jape-worthy tz. ridiculous. 

^2374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Cimb. MS.) What 
difference is ther bytwixe the prescience and thilke lape- 
worthi dyuynenge of tyresye the dyuynor. 
jape Also 5 iaape, iappe, 6 iaip, 

(gape), 7 jap. [Jape sb. and vb. are known from 
the 14th c. ; it is not certain whether the vb. or the 
sb. came first ; their derivation is obscure. 

In form the vb. agrees with OF. japer^ japper to 

yelp (as a dog), whence there was also the (rare) sb.yVi/, and 
japerie yelping ; but there appears no approach of sense be- 
tween this and the Eng. word. On the other hand, jape is 
nearly identical in sense with O'P. gaber, ‘to mock, deride, 
laugh at’, whence there were the sbs. gab and gabe, also 
gaberie, ‘mockery, raillery, pleasantry', gabere, galeor^ 
‘mocker’; but (notwithstanding a single instance of jaber 
in Godef.), no known phonetic laws enable us to connect 
gabe- .and jape-. Tlie .suggestion h.as been made that the 
two French verbs are combined in the English vb. ; but of 
such a process we have no evidence. 

From its use in sense 2, the vb. began to be held impolite 
or indecent in 16th c. (so in Bale, Speght’s Gloss, to Chaucer, 
and esp, Puttenham), was avoided by polite writers, and soon 
became obsolete. The sb. had the same fate. Both have 
been revived in i9lhc., in sense 2 of the sb., 4 of the vb.j 
fl, trans. To trick, beguile, befool, deceive. Ohs, 
136a Langl. P, PI, A. I. 65 Fader of faUness , . ludas he 
lapede with Icwes seluer. ^1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 
871 Thus hath he taped thee ful many a yer, And thou hast 
maked hym thy chief .squier. cx^oo Beryn He hath 
but I-Iapid us, and scornyd her to fore, c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc ) x86 V wyl bewar . .That of no Fowlar y 
wil no more be laped. 1463 Marg. Paston in P, Lett. II. 
X42, 1 wold not he shuld iape hyr, for she menythe good 
feythe, and yf he wolle not have hye, late me wete in haste. 
t 2 ,Toseduce(awoman); to know carnally. Ohs, 
2382 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 270 Sle thi fadre, and iape thl 
modre, and thai wyl the assoile. a 1400-50 Alexander .{^1$ 
lupitir a lettotire b^t lapid many ladis. <: 1530 Hickscorner 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 171 He laped my wife, and made me 
cuckold. 1576 Durham Depot, (Surtees) 312 He had rather 
that any man should gape his owne wif then kys^e Jane 
Slatter mowthe. 

t b. inlr. To have carnal intercourse. Ohs. 
a 1450 Cov. Myst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 CSoddys childe I 
thou lyisi, in fay : God dede nevyr jape so with may, 1572 
Gascoigne To Barth. IViihipoll Wks. (1587) 151 First in 
thy jorney iape not overmuch. What laughest thou Bat 
bycause 1 write so plaine?..Methinks plaine dealing biddeth 
me to castThys bone .at first amid my doggrcU rime. 1589 
Puttenham Fng. Poesie ni. xxii. (Arb.) 260. 

1 3 . trans. To mock, deride, insult. Ohs, in 
i6lh c., but occasionally used in i8-i9th c. 

CX440 Jacob's Well 191 But bou iapyst god & scornyst 
him. CX450 Mirour Saluacioun 118 Xristis visage hidde 
was dispisid Japed and all bespitted. 2730 Fenton AVA of 
.'ihield. Urge not the wags to sneer and jape u^. 282a T. 
Mitchell.^ nr/. II. 179 The sons of Pronapus..Oft japeus. 
4 . ittir. To say or do something in jest or mockery; 
to jest, joke, jeer ; to make game, make fun, sport. 
Obs. c 1550 ; revived in iQth c. 

C2374 Chaucer Troilns i. 262 (318) Repentynge hym bat 
he hadde cuere y-Iaped Of loues folk. Ibid. 11. 2125 (1x64) 
And he gan at hym self to Iape faste.' c 2450 Merlin iv. 66, 

1 irowe ye do but iape. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour A v b, 
There was a grete noyse and the men and wymmen laped 
togeder cche with other. xsa3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . 
ccxxxiii. 324 Howe is it that my lordc the prince iapeth and 
mocketh thus with me ? 2530 Palsgr. 589/2, 1 dyd but jape 
wiih hym, and he toke it in good ernest. 2552 Huloet, 
laps or lest. 2858 Morris SirP. Harpdons End 63 What 
have I done that he should jape at me? 2879 Green Read. 
Eng.llht.xxsxu i42The Host in the Tales japes at him for 
hU lonely, abstracted air. 

l-lence Ja-pingf vbl. sh. and ppL a , ; Ja'piafirly 
atfz/., in a japing manner; -i* Ja'piag-stick, alaugh- 
ing-slock, a butt for jokes. 

<r238o Wychk Serm. Scl. ^Vks. I. 4»o Sum men..fcden 
her wiitis wib sensible bingis and japing of childis ganien. 
f 1380 in Rel. Ant. II. 50 How mowen thei- be more takyn 
in idil than whanne thei ben maad mennus japynge stikke, 
as when thei ben pleyid of japeris? ^/i420 Hocclevk Z>^ 
Reg.Priuc. Dcniosienus his hondcs ones putte In a 
woinmans bosome japjTigly. c s<i.^o Generydes Gencr- 
idei in laping said ag.ayn. J494 Fauyan Chron, \\. clviiL 
*47 Bcrnurphus..madcthcreofdyucr>cscoff>-sand iapynge 
O’mts. 16^ Cotton Scarron. t. Wks, (1765) 25 And said in 
merrj* kind of japping Indeed sirs have I ta'ne you napping ? 
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Japer [f. prec. + -EH i.J 

1 1 . A trickster, deceiver, seducer, impostor. Ohs. 
2362 Langl, P. Pi. A. Prol. 35 lapers and langelers ludas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
*393 ibid. C. xvm. 3x0 TTici seicn sobUche. .That lesus w.is 
bote a logelour, a taper a-monge comune. e 2440 y'ork 
il/yst. xxxii. 43 It is Jesus bat japer pat Judas ganne selle 
vs, ^2450 /ini. de/a ToJtrisS68) 33 Ye are but a mocker, 
and a taper of ladies, and that is a foule tache. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur xuu xI, Me semeth by his countenaunce 
he shold be a noble knyght and no laper. 

2 . One who japes or jokes ; esp. a professional, 
jester. Ohs. since i6th c.; revived in 19th c. 

»377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. go He is worse b^u ludas bat 
jiuech a iaper siluer, And biadeth be beggergo for his broke 
clothes, ibid. X. 31 laperes and logeloures and iangclers of 
gestes. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 453 He (archc- 
bishope Rauf] usede more lawhynge and playenge ban it 
^mede his staate and his age, and he was nyh i-cleped a 
iapere. ci^oPromp. Parv. 2^711 \2.^e.T^nugax^nugaculns. 
‘^*478 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 806/20 //ic nugator, .. a 
chaper. 1550 Bale Fug. Votaries ij. 72 b, And Treuisa 
addeth ..in fyne Englysh, that thys hawtie prelate [abp. 
Rauf) was a great laper : the terme is sumwhat homelye. 
2869 Blaclisu, Mag, Dec. 687/1 japers, who were an inferior 
kind of minstrel, also made their appearance in these plays. 
2884 A. Lang in Harper's Mag. Nov. 894/t Sydney Smith’s 
fame is dwindling into that of a japer of japes, 
t Japery (dse'^pari). Obs. [f. prec. : see -sby.] 

1 . Trickery, deception. 

2496 Dives ty Paup. 1. xxxiv. (W. de W.) 73/2 That they 
suffre only by fantasy by dreme & by lapery of the fende. 

2 . Jesting speech; ribaldry; a jest. 

Cursor M. 20x31 (Trin.) pis book Is of no iaperic 
\Coit, ribodi] But of god & cure ladie. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. f 576 (Hark) After |>is comeb b^ synne of lapcrs 
bat ben b^ deueles apes For pay maken folk to laughen at 
here iapes or iaperio as folk doon at J>c ^audes of an ape. 
c 2449 Pecock Repr. 11. ii. 23S This sciyng is to be cast aside 
as a laperl. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon xxvu. 85 The hoste 
..beleuyd that those wordcs had bene spoken in iapery. 
J^lietian (d^afrtian), a. and sb. \i. Japhetl 
ox Japhelh + -ian.] a. adj. = next. b. sb. A de- 
scendant of Japheth, one of the sons of Noah. 

2850 J: Jordan in Chr. Sabbath it. 52 They were derived 
from a different family of Japhetians than the Greeks, /bid. 
53 The Hindus are not of Shemitic but of Japhetian origin. 
2887 I. Taylor in Nature 20 Ocl. 597/2 The pre-scieiuific 
Japheti.an theory and the Caucasian theory ..have long 
been abandoned. 

Japhetic (d.^^afe-tik), a. Also Japetic, [f. 
Japheth (or L. Japetus) + -IC.] Of or belonging 
to Japheth, one of the sons of Noah; descended or 
supposed to be descended from Japheth : some- 
times applied to the Indo-European family. 

2828 Webster s. v., The Japhetic nations, which people 
the North of Asia and all Europe. Japhetic languages. 
2842 Prichard Nat, /list. Man 236 The indo*Europcan or 
Japetic people, 2865 W. Smith O. Test. Hist. (2876) 37 
The alluaion to the light complexion of the Japhetic races. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xii. 260 A spontaneous growth 
of the Japetic stock scattered by the Cushite empire. 

So Japhetite (d,:5tf‘*fet9il), also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

2863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. ix. 25 The Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans, who were all Japliethites. 
1877 Daivso.v Orig. World xiii. 268 The Japhetiies of ihe 
Bible include none of the black races. 

Japinff, -ly : see under Jape v. 

Ja'pish, a. [f. Jape sb, + Of the 

nature of a jape; inclined to jest. Hence Ja'p- 
Ishly adv.j Ja’plshness. 

288a Sat, Rez‘, 4 Nov. 508/2 Surely a man of some j.ipish- 
ness , . might be fished out here and there. x888 i bid. 1 5 Dec. 
714/2 Stockton’s ofOrtt is acoUection ol Mdreheu^ 
writ j'apishly, and of varying value. 

Japon, obs. form of Japan. 

Japouate (dgcc'p^n^'t). Chevz. [f. JAPON-IC + 
-ATE lie.] A salt of japonic acid. 

1838 T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 117 The Japonates 
do not cryslalUre, but dry into bard masses, 
i* Japo’itia,ii, <z- and Ohs. Japan.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to Japan ; jap.mese. ^ 

2623 Furchas Pilgrimage (1614) 526^ A laponian King 

had erected three thousand . .Temples, with houses adjoyned 
for the Bonzii. *738 IG. SmithI Curious Relations 11 .^ 278 
After his death the Japonian Army withdrew from Coria. 

B, sh, A native of Japan. 

x6oa Hakluyt Voy, III. 857 The laponians being fur- 
nished with brazen ordinance. 2627 ir. Bacons Life <V 
Death (1652) 21 'I’be Japoiiians are longcr-Iiv’d than the 
Chineses. 2679 Conjinement 32 Hb Neighbours slight 
him, and there’s not a M.to, But looks as strange, as a 
Japonian. 

So + Ja ponite sb., a Japanese, 

2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrtmageii^isii 5*5 Between^him and the 
King of Chin.a hapned w.arrcs about the Kingdonie of 
Coray, which the laponites left upon hb death. 

Japonic (d?ap/7-nik), a. [f. as ptcc. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Japan; Japanese. 

Japonic earth \ catechu, terra japonica. Japonic acid', 
CiaHioOj, a form of tannic acid obtained from catechu, 

2^3 Ray Journ. LoivC.. Milan 245 Chinese .-md Japonic 
manuscripts. 2720 T. Fuller Phann. Fxtemp. 204 
Powder'd Japonic Earth. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1790I 275 The size of a nutmeg of diascordium, or the 
japonic confection. 2838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bt^lies 
2x6 By this absorption of oxygen, the catcchuic acid b 
changed into japonic acid. 2859 Foa nes .I/hm. Chem. 457 
Japonic acid is a black and nearly insoluble substance, 
soluble in alkalies and precipitated by adds. 
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Hence Japo'nically adv., in Japanese style; 
Japo'ZLiclzc v.f to make Japanese, to Japanize. 

2889 Acatiemy 27 July 656 A sort of tale .. illustrated 
‘japomcally’.^ 2890 Athenxum 30 Aug. 284/1 Japanese 
place-names, .japonicucd in pronunciation. 

Japoziize (d^ai’punaiz), v. [f. as prec. -i- -IZE.] 
traits. sJapanize. 

2899 Eng. Hist, Rev.^ Apr. 224 note, ilany place-names 
all over Japan are of Ainu origin, japonised. 

So Ja'poziism, Japonizing action or practice ; 
following of the Japanese fashion. 

1890 Aa/. Rev. 2^ Alar. 3S0/2 Cockney Japoni.im, applying 
an impossible Fuji-no Yama on a ground of saffron. 

Jaquenette, altered form of J.vconet, 

Jaques, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jar (dSAi), sh,^ Forms: 6 geire, 6-7 iarro, 
7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [Goes with Jau v. Sense 7 
appears to be independently taken from the vb. ; 
and in sense 8 there may be an independent opera- 
tion of the same echoic or onomatopoeic process 
which gave rise to the vb. and sb.] 

I. A sound or vibration. 

1 . A harsh inharmonious sound or combination 
of sounds; fj/rr. in B/its., A discord {ohs.), 

. *SS 3 ’!*• Wilson Rhct. 1x580) 169 Coniposiiion- .b an aple 
joynyng together ofuoordcsinsuche order, that neither the 
care shall espie any gerre, nor yet [etc.]. 2586 W. Massie 

Marriage Serm. at TraJord,A lillc iarre in musi'ck is not 
easily espied. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. ii. \ii. 5 If he comp.Ut 
of iarres, grow Musical!, We shall haue sJiorily di.scord in 
the Sphcarcs. 2655 Moufet & Ben.set Health's Improv. 
1x746)359 When the Jars of Crowders shall be thought go(^ 
Slusic. 2781 CowFER Conversat. 502 With rash and awkward 
force the chord he shakes, And grins with wonder at the jar 
hemakes. 1842 D'JsiiAELiAmen. Lit. (28^7)278 Thccritics 
fastidious c.ar listens to nothing but the jar of rude rhymes. 

t 2 . A vibration or tick of the clock; cf. jAuz'.z. 

Ohs. rare. 

2622 Shaks.^ Wint. T. i. ii. 43 , 1 loue thee not a Iarre o' 
ih’ clock, behind What Lady she her Lord, 

3 . A quivering or grating sound ; a tremulous or 
harsh vibration of sound. 

2669 Holder Elem. Speech ( T.\ The impulse . . shakes and 
agitates the whole tongue, whereby the sound is alTccted 
with a trembling jar. 28x3 Scott Rokehy v. iv. Bolt and 
bar Resumed their place with sullen jar. 2885 K. L- & F. 
Stevenson DpnamiterW, 9 House after house echoed upon 
his pa-isage with a ghostly jar. 

4 . A vibration or tremulous movement resulting 
from concussion, esp. a movement of this kind 
running through the body or nerves; a thrill 
of the nerves, mind, or feelings caused byj or 
resembling the eflect of, a physical shock. 

c x8x5 JaneAustrn /’ rrjiw. xii, She. .ran up the steps to 
be jumped down again. He advised her against it, thought 
the lar too great. 2828-34 Coed's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 372 
Such cxercbe as gives a genera) jar to the animal frame, a^ 
riding a hard-trotting hoise. a 2853 Rouertson Lect. i. 
(1858) xoo, 1 know what It Is to feel the jar of nerve gradually 
cease. 2872 R. H. HurroN Ess. If. 231 It is a jar to the 
mind, like coming down three steps without notice. 

H. 5. Discord, want ofharmony, disagreement; 
a divergence or conflict of opinions, etc.; fa dis- 
crepancy of statement (ohs.). 

254S Udall, etc. Erasut, Par. John x. verse 19 There fcl 
a newe iar In opinions .imon^ the people. 1593 Bilson Govt. 
Christ’s Ch. 2x The iarre in the number of the Judges, 

I labour not to reconcile. 26x8 T. Taylor Cfwr/;/. Titus 1 . 
x6 Not. .admitting discord, and iarre in things whereof the 
one should be as the true exposition of the other. 2893 
in "^arroyis Parlt. Relig. 11 . 837 flf) there has been no such 
jar in the original creation os the doctrine of sin implies. 

Q. Discoid manifested in strife or contention; 
variance, dissension, quarrelling. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov, u. ii. (1S67) 4j Alone to bed she 
went. This was their beglnnyng of lar. 2590 Sr£Nsi.K 
F. Q. H. ii. 26 He makeih warre, he maketh peace againc. 
And y«tt his peace is but continual iarre. 2658 iPhale 
Duty Man xv. t a The continual conversation tlLit is 
among them . . will be apt to minbier some occasion of j.-ir. 
2782 Cowi'ER E.xpostul. 294 Thy senate is a scene of civil 
jar. 2850 Tennyson In Mem, xciv^ They can but lUien at 
the gates, And hear the household j.'tr within. 

b. A dissension, dispute, quanel. Now used 
chiefly of petty (esp. domestic) broils. 

2583 Babington Commandnt. v. (xsoo) j86 Brawles. iarres, 
and vnkindnesse betwixt man and wife before their culldrcn 
and scruants. ^x68a Bu^nyan Holy War xi. Now there were 
no jars, no chiding .. In all the Tomo of ^^ansouL 2700 
Drvj7EN /W. 4- Arc, u. 41S 'Phe vanquish'd party shall 
their claim release, And the long Jars conclude in lasting 
eace. 2848 Bhicht Sp., Ireland 25 Aug., Irebnd has long 
_ een a land of jars and turmoil. 2853-7 Tke.sch Prozerbt 

1. 20 Women's jars breed men’s wars- 2^7 Jessoit Arca*iy 

2. 5 Once or tiiice .t family jar put two houxholds at war. 

C. At (a) Jar^ -f- at jars : at discord, in a slate of 
dissension or variance. J* To fall at jar: to fall 
out, to quarrel (chs.) Cf. Ajau-. Now rare. 

23U Ae/s Privy Counc. Eng. 23 luly (1893) 102 A letter 
to the Mayour and lownes men of ILcccitrc willi.ng them 
..to contynoewe in frendsbip with, liic genilciucn with 
whome they were lately at Jarre. 15S6 J. HockEx Hitt. 
Irel. in llolinsluJl I. £2/2 The cirirens and Ormond bisarmic 
fell at some iar. 2603 Ksolles Hitt. Turks (i 6 j 3 ) 122 The 
German Princes were still at a jarre about the chvite cf 
their Emperors. 267* N. pAJfcrAx Bulk 4- Seev. 74 An 
hugger-mugger of meddlesofn being* all at jars. 1784 J. 
Barky in Lect. Paint, vi, Ii343) 220 The hues cf co'c/ur in 
the sky and distance must frcquer.ily be at jar with the 
light and shade of the advanced parts, 1859 L Tavw* 
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Lifgic tn ThtoL 139 The life seen and temporal, and the life 
eternal arc at a jar. 

TI T. 7. A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling rocks by 
impact, by means of which, at each up'Stroke a jar 
of the bit is produced which jerks it upwards 
though it may be tightly wedged in the hole. 

a 1864 Gesner Coal^ Petrol., etc. (1865) 28 The downward 
stroke of the walking-beam releases the Auger Stem and 
Bit for an instant as the Jars slide together, and they fall 
the distance necessary to penetrate the rock, and are again 
lifted by the Jars on the upward stroke. .1881 Raymond 
^lining Gloss., yars, a part of perctission-drilUng apparatus 
for deep holes., which by producing at each up-stroke a 
decided jar of the bit jerks it up. 18S3 Century Mag. July 
33 0/t T he ‘jars ’, two heav>' bars linked together; 

XV. 8 , A representation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, used to 
form their popular names, as Jae-biud, Jas-fly, 
Jab-owl ; hence transferred to the animal, etc., as 
in Eve-jab, Night-jab. 

Jar (dg^), Forms : 6-7 iarre, 7-8 jarr, 
7 - jar. [a. F. Jarre (i 6 th c. in Godef. Compl.) 
=* Vx.jarro, Sp., '^g.jarra, jarro. It. giara (for- 
merly also giarra, zara), a. Arab, Jarrah, 
earthen water-vessel. (The Eng. may be in part 
directly from Sp.)] 

1. A vessel of earthenware, stoneware, or glass, 
without spout or handle (or having two handles), 
usually more or less cylindrical in form. Orig. 
used only in its eastern sense of a large earthen 
vessel for holding water, oil, wine, etc. (See quots.) 

Leyden jar, Ml electrical condenser consisting of a cylin- 
drical glass jar lined inside and outside nearly to the top 
with tin foil, the inner coating being connected at the top 
with a brass rod which ends in a knob. 

*59* J* T\yiTT in Hakluyt Voy.^ (1600) HI. 568 Wee 
descryed a frigat. .wherein were aa.iarres of copper-monej*. 
16x3 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 469 At the dore there is a 
great iarre of water, with a.. Ladle in it, and there they 
wa.sh their feete. 1628 Digby Voy, Medit. 48. I found that 
. . hanging some lead in the iarres, it continued perfect 
good. x6^ Boyle New Exp, Phys. Meclu xxv. <99 The 
Glass did. .fall down to the bottom of the Jar. iyi8 Lady 
M. W. AIontagu Let. to Abbi Conti 19 May, The galleries. . 
are adorned with jars of flowers, *750 Franklin Lett,, etc. 
as Dec., Wks. 1840 V, 255 The shock from two large glass 
jars, containing as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials. 183a Hand'hk. Nat. Philos, II, Elecir, viii. 34 
IU.K.S.) This instrument having been made known prin- 
cipally through the experiments of Kleist, Cuneus, and 
Muschenbroeck, at Leyden, the name of the Leyden phial, 
or^rtf, was generally apj?Ued to it. 5846 Grote Greece il 
xxiii, (1862)11.563 The jars and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed 
great reputation. 

2. Such a vessel and its contents \ hence, as much 
as a jar will hold, a jarful. Formerly a measure 
of capacity varying according to the commodity. 

15^ Florxo, Giara, G/arra, . , also a certaine measure of 
liquid things, which we call a iatre. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
yar (Span. Jarro . with us it is most usually taken for a 
vessel of twenty Gallons of Oyl. 1706 Philuts, Jarr 0/ 
<9/7, an Earthen Vessel containing from i5 to 26 Gallons; 
A Jarr of green Ginger is about a Hundred Pounds Weight. 
173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 56 Sir, Spain has sent a thousand 
jars of oil 1848 L. Hunt {.title) A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as jar radiatio7t, jar-Uhe 
adj. ; f jar-glas3, a low glass vessel shaped like 
a gallipot, 

1604 Plat Delightes Jar Loiiies (160$) § 52 Put it vp in 
gaily pots or iarre glasses. 1654 Culpepper Eng, Physic, 
256 Take a flat glass, we call them jarr glasses, strew in 
a lair of fine sugar. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 
274/2 Keep it in a Jargl^s or Gally-pot, tyed close over 
with a wet Bladder, for Vse. t88o A. Wilson Jn Geutl. 
Mag, CCXLVI. 42 These animals are given to eject water 
from their jar-Hke bodies. 1894 Pall Mall G. 5 May 6/2 
The discharges of a Leyden jar were sent through the 
primary wire of an oil induction coil. The wave-length of 
the jar radiation was three hundred metres. 

Jar, sb.^ arch, or colloq, [Later form of char, 
Chahe cb.), turn, turning: see AjabL] In the 
phrases on {npon) the jar, fo/t {a) jar, fal jar, 
on the turn, partly open, Ajab 1 : cf. Chare 3 b, 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tySclxKj The fulfilledncss or per- 
fection of the will in the next life, will not be in a standing 
at jar, and wavering alike towards good and eviL 1707 J. 
Ste\*ess tr. Quevedo's Com. llcks.{tjog) 45 Finding a Door 
upon the jar. 1767 H. Brooke. /v.?/ o/QuaL (1859) I. 3x1 
The door was on the jar, and, gently opening it, I entered 
and stood behind her unpcrccivcd. 1777 Sheridan Sch, 
Scinui. n. ii, She never absolutely shuts her mouth, but 
leaves it always on a-jar, as it were, thus, 1794 Mas. A. JL 
Bennett II. X12 She found., the hall door on jar, 
X837 Dickens Pickw. .vxxiv, ‘ I see Mrs. Bardell’s street 
door on the jar *. ‘ On the what?* exclaimed the little judge, 
* Partly open, my Lord said Serjeant Snubbin. 

Jar (dsaj), V. Forms: 6-7 iarr(e, 6 gorro, 
ier, charre, 7 -S jarr, 6 - jar. [This vb. and iis 
accotnpanyinj; sb. J.aal are known only from the 
i 6 tb c. In origin prob. echoic, varying with 
girre, charre, representing (with trilled /•) a con- 
tinued harsh vibratory sound. Words phonetically 
akin are chztrr, chirr, chari (OE. cearcian), chirk, 
etc., with various verbs expressing vocal sound in 
other languages.] 

I. 1. ittir. To make or emit a harsh grating 


sound; to make a mnsical discord; to sound 
harshly or in discord with other sounds. Also Jig. 

1526 Skelton Dk, Albany 378 Ye muse somwhat too far, 
All out of joint ye iar. 1544 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 76 b, 
Thei would bestowe greate labour and diligence to sette the 
strynges in right tune, and had maners gerryng quite and 
dene out of all good accordc or frame, xs?^ F lemisc Panop L 
Epist. 115 larringejandsnarringeat me like dogs. xspSDray- 
TON Heroic. Bp, xi. J24 The British Language, which our 
Vowels wants, And iarres so much upon harsh Consonants. 
1604 Marston Antonids Rest. iv. v. Wks. 1856 I. 131 The 
strings of natures symphony Are crackt and jar. 1643 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof, St. i. viiL 21 Though with the clock 
they have given the last stroke, yet they keep a jarring, 
muttering to themselves a good while after. 1658 tr. Ported s 
Nat. Magic vi. xiii. 1B9 If it . . ting clearly, it is whole ; if 
it do jar, it is cracked somewhere. 1709 Addison Taller 
No. 257 F 10 She jarrs and is out of Tune very often in 
Conversation. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. iv. (1789) 10 Rivers 
of peace attend nis song. . He jars ; and, lo I the flints are 
broke. x8i6 Byron Ch, Har. iii. iv. Perchance my heart 
and harp have lost a string, And both may Jar. 

+ b. To produce a harsh or grating sound on or 
as on a musical instrument. Obs, 

2581 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 93 Many other good 
men, iarryng alwayes upon the same stryng, mistooke the 
noteas I did.' 1594 Nashe Un/orL Wks. 2883-4 V. 

18s Brauely did he drum on this Cutwolfes bones . . iarring 
on them quaueringly with his hammer. 1603 Drayton 
Bar, IVars iif. xlviii, Which like the tunes of the Celestials 
are .. Compar’d with which Arion did but iar. 
f 2. ittlr. Of a clock (or, of minutes) : To tick.. 
Also (in quot. 1593 ) irans. To cause to tick. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Ric/t. II, v. v. 51 hly thoughts, are minutes; 
and with Sigbes they iarre Their watches on vnto mine 
eyes, c 2594 Kyd Sp. Trag, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 122 
The bells tolling., the minutes jarring, and the clock striking 
twelve. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy tv. evii, He heaies no 
waking clocke, nor watch to iarre. 

3. ifitr. To strike against something (or each 
other) with a grating sound, or so as to cause 
vibration ; to clash. Const, upon, with, against, 

2665 [see Jarring ppi. a. 2]. 172^ Steele Guardian 

No. 143 p r He came, .encumbered with a bar of cold iron 
..it banged against his calf and jarred upon his right heel, 
as he walked. x8xo Scott Lady of L, lu xvii, As broad- 
sword upon target jarred. 1877 Mrs. Ouphant Makers 
Flor. xiiu 327 His boat of life had already jarred upon the 
soft shores of the eternal land. j 

4. iittr. With reference to the sensation caused ' 
by discordifnt sound: To sound harshly in {pbsi), 
or fall with harsh effect on, the ear. Hence, To 
strike with discordant or painful effect upon the 
nerves, feelings, mind, conscience, etc. 

*53® Starkey Englattd i, ii. 63 Hyt sounyth veray yl, byt 
jarryth in myn yerys, to gyue such powar to blynd fortune. 
2850 Merivale Roftt, Emp. (1865) 21. xiii. 108 Of all bis 
audacious innovations, none, perhaps, jarred more upon the 
prejudices of his countrymen. 2851 Thackeray 
1. (1863) 57 His laugh jars on one*s ear after seven score 
years. 1874 Green Short Hist, vL § 5. 322 The iniquity of 
the proposal jarred against the public conscience. 2875 
W, S. Hayward Leroe agst. World 78 There was somelhing 
in her manner., which jarred painfully on his feelings. 

5. intr. Of the body affected : a. To vibrate 
audibly; to resound, clatter, or rattle with a grating 
or grinding sound, b. Hence (without reference 
to sound) To vibrate, shiver, or shake, from an 
impact or shock, 

*735 WeslEy Wks. (1830) I. 2x The ship shook and jarred 
with so unequal grating a motion. 2742 Plant in Phil. 
Trans. XLIL' 40 We had a great Shock; it made my 
House shake much, and the Windows jar. 2791 Cowper 
Iliad XX. 203 The incumbePd earth jarr a under foot. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Edue. IV. 102/1 May be applied to tne 
doors and windows. .where subject to jar or vibrate. 

6. trails. To cause to sound discordantly, 

1633 tr. Bp. Halls Occas. Medit. § 80 When once they 
[bells] Jarre, and check each other., how harsh and un- 
pleasing is that noise. 18^9-40 Db Qujncey Casuistry 
Wks. 1858 VIII. 500 Every impulse of bad health jars or 
untunes some btnng in the fine harp of human volition. 
2863 Whittier Andrew Rykmaids Prayer 207, 1 alone the 
beauty mar, I alone the music jar. 

7 . To cause to vibrate ; to shake into vibration ; 
to trill. In quot. 1568 to grind (the teeth). 

2568 T, Hovvell .Arb. Amitic (2879) *®* And break the 
bragges of curssed curres, that iarre their teeth at ihee. 
2790 Walker /^/yww/c. Diet. Introd. § 419 The rough r 
is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth nc.ar the fore teeth. 2820 \V. Sketch 

Bk., Wesim. Abb. {1859) 129 It [the music] fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls. 2859 ^V. Collins 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 53,Thc blow must have jarred the hand 
of Shifty Dick up to his very shoulder. 2860 O. W, Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.d, vii. (Paterson) 150 A sudden gust.. jars all 
the windows. 

b. To cause tbo nerves or feelings to vibrate 
painfully, to send a shock througli. 

2789 MRS.P10ZZI Joum. France^eXCi, I, 12 The fine paved 
road, .jars the nerves terribly. 2793 Southey Joan cf Arc 
V. 393 Discord of dreadful sounds That jart’d the souU 
1841 Bybon Cain xu. i. 235 Since That saying jars you, let 
us only say — •'Twerc better that he never had been bora. 

8 . To injure by concussion or impact, 

2875 yiAnsittG Mission H. Ghost vWi. 214 If you take In 
h^d a musical instrument that bas been broken or jarred, 
all its notes jangle in discord. 2898 P. Ma.sson Trop. 
Diseases 759 l*hU blood comes from the wall of an abscess 
jarred and tom by the suoatssion of the harassing cougtu 

b. To roughen, as by concussion or impact, 
x8.. O. Byrne Artisatds Handbk. 338 (Cent) The face 
of the polishiHg.lap is hacked or jarred. 


9. To drill by impact, as a rock ; to use a drill- 
jar upon : cf. Jab sL^ 7 . (Funk.) 

10. To drive by a jarring sound, 

1820 Byron Mar, Fal, ui, ii. 540 Man, thou hast stmd 
upon the chord which jars All nature from my heart. 

IL 11 . iiilr. To be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect; to be at variance; to 
disagree; to conflict. Of persons {obs.), or of 
opinions, statements, systems, etc. 

2541 R. Copland Galyen’s Tcrapeut. 2 Eiij, In this 
thynge almost all the maysters of medycyne do agre, albeit 
that in sondry thynges they iarre. ^2563 A. Brooke (////;) 
Agreemenie of sondry Places of Scripture, seeming in she-./ 
to iarre. 2579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 49/a 'Ihe 
Gosiaell is not a doctrine iarring from the lawe that Sloses 
published in Gods name. 1667 Milto.n P. L. v. 793 Orders 
and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but well consisL 1764 
Churchill Gotham lu. 577 Making those jar, whom Reason 
meant to join. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma (1876) 16S 
This verse . . jars with the words which precede and follow, 
b. To come into conflict, to clash. 

2622 Burton Atiai. Mel. i. i. ii. xi. (1651) 30 They often 
jar, Reason Is overborne by Passion. 2711 Steele .S/roA 
No. 174 ? r, And yet those Interests a^e ever jarring. 1851 
G. Brimlev Ess., Wordsw. 140 Clashing sympathies jarr^ 
the more harshly within him. 

12. intr. To be at strife or active variance; to 
quarrel ; to dispute, bicker, wrangle. 

1530 Latimer Last Serm. hef. Edxv. PI Serm. (1562) 125 
They will ier now a dayes one with an other, excepte they 
haue all. Ibid. 125 b, When ihey^ haue ierred they haue 
both gon to wracke. 1587 Higgins in Mirr. Mag., Brennus 
xxxi, O rather now, my sonnes, leaue of to iar. c 259a JIar- 
LowE Jcio of Malta 11. ii, We will not jar about the price. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 94 If intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive,, .The Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 1744 Young 
Nt. Th. u. 176 Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet are loth to part. 2^0 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xi, We were everlastingly jarring and saying 
disagreeable things to each other. 
tl3. trails. To bring to disunion or discord. Ohs. 
ci6i5 Sylvester tr. H.Smitlds Map of Man, We build 
and batter, iojme and iarre, We heap and setter, make and 
mane. x6a8 Feltham Resolves u. [i.l Ixxu. 20S ‘ Giue it to 
the fairest', was it, which jarr'd the Goddesses, 

Hence Jarred (d 3 ajd),///. a. 

1892 Anne Ritchie Rec. Tennyson, etc. lii. vii. 211 He 
was in a jarred and troubled state. 2^9 Ld. Rosebery ju 
Daily News 28 Oct. 6/5 This little island.. viewed.. with 
such jarred ambition by the great Empires of the world. ^ 

II Jararaca (dgarara’ka). [Native name m 
Tupi-Guarani,] A venomous serpent of Brazil 
{Bothrops Jararacci) of the family Crotalidx. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 842 Snakes, as the Tara- 
raca, of. .foure kinds, of muskie sent, one ten spannes long. 
x7o 8 tr. Nieuhojf’s Brazil in Pinkerton Vcy, (1^808) XIV. 714 
The serpent Jararaka is short, seldom e.vceeding the length 
of an arm to the elbow. 1825 A. Caldcleucii Ttw, S, 
Afncr, Lii. 40 Thejarardca is sometimes, .six feet tn lengt^ 

t Jarbe, Sc. Ohs. fapp. var. of Gbrbb ; a. K 
gerhe, OB, jarbe sheaf.] Apparently *a knot in 
form of a sheaf * (Jam.). 

2578 Itrv. R. Wardr. (18x5) 264 A belt of knottis of 
peril and reid curall and jarbes of gold coniemng xUn 
knotiis of peril. 2570 Ibid, 28S Ane belt of kuoltis of 
peril amatlstes and jarbis of gold betuix. 

Ja.'i*-bird. [Jab sbj 8 .] Local name of the 
Nut-hatch. 

2768 G. White Selborne xvi. (2875) 60 My countrymen 
talk much of a bird that makes a clatter wjth his bill against 
a dead bough,’ or some old pales, calling it a jar*bird. .. it 
proved lo be the Sitta etiropxa (nuthatch). 

li Jarde. Farriery. Obs. [F. jetrde, ad. It. 
giarda, med.L. giarda,jardad\ = jABDOii. 

2727 Bailey voI. II, Jardees, Jardons. 2755 Johnson, 
Jardes (French), hard callous tumours In horse-S a^ little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

Jarden, obs. form of Jordan (almond). 

]) Jardiuidre (sard/nyl-r). [F., - a female 
gardener, a gardener's wife, a pot or stand for 
flowers.] An ornamental receptacle, pot, or stand 
for the display of growing flowers within doors, or 
on a window-sill, balustrade, or other part of 
a building ; also for the display of cut flowers for 
the decoration of the table, etc. . 

xSax Lady Blessixgton Idler in France L i« Small 
jardinieres are placed in front of each panel of 
glass. 2873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (189.1) 
care, you will knock over the jardiniere cried Mrs. i aimer. 
1884 F. Boyle Borderland 322 Superb old braziers lately 
fashionable as jardinieres. , , 

llJardou. Farriery. Obs, [B. jardoti* 

It. giardont, augmentative of giarda 
A callous tumour on the leg of a horse, a little 
below the bending of tlie ham on the outside. 

c 1720 W. GiiiSON Parried s Guide il. Ixxviii. 

All those hard Tumors., whether they be Sp.Tvins, Jaraon , 
Curbs, or any other kind. 1797 Sporting Mag. A. 

A Jardon is a swelling on the outside of the bock, proccea- 
itig from a kick or some accident. 

Jardyne ; see Jobdan (almond). . 

t Ja*recork. Obs, [f. jare, of unascertained 
origin - 1 - Come rZ'.-] A kind of purple or red 
dye-stuff, obtained from various lichens. 

,*483 Act X Rich. Ill, c. 8 Que nut tinctour nautcr Fcrwn 
tinct . . ascun drap launs oucSi|Uc orchcl ou TOikc „ 
iarecorkc sur pcinc de forfeiture et pcrdicion dc xls. *4»3 
tr. Act 1 Jiich. ///, c. 8 S 3 Dim. u^cn to die sreat qiun- 
tile as well of fync as of coun.c Clothes with Orchtll 
Corke brought from beyoade the See called Jaiccoik* 
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P In Cowell’s InUrpreUr 1607, this word was misprinted 
larrock^x^xi^ this blundered form, was handed down as 'a 
kind of cork so called in the law dictionaries of 17th and 
i8lh c., and in the general dictionaries of Phillips, Coles, 
Bailey, and iVsh, still appearing in those of Halliwell and 
Wright. 

Jarfalcon, etc., obs. forms of Gerfalcon. 
Ja'r-fly. [Jar 8.] A winged insect of 
the family Cicadidoiy so called from the shrill 
jarring sound which it produces. 

i88o Neru Virgin. I. 110 Insects. .. There is the thing 
they call the 'jar-fly *, for instance. .. It makes a noise like 
a watchman’s rattle. 

Jarful (d3a-jful). [f. Jab + -ful.] As 
much as a jar will contain. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/3 The New Year’s allocution of 
the Emperor Napoleon, .seems to have been as mellifluous 
as a jarful of Narbonne honey. 

+ Jarg^i V. Chiefly Sc. Ohs. Also 6 girg, 
[Echoic : cf. Jar sbP- and v.^ Chark, Chirk.] 

1. intr. Of a door or gate : To make a creaking 
noise, to grate, jar, vibrate. 

1513 Douglas 1. vii. 57 The bra.sin durris iargis on 

the marble hirst. Hid. vi. ix. 88 At last with horrible 
.soundis trist Thai wareit portis, iargand on the hirst. War- 
pit wp braid. J 6 id. vii. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst 
also suld he Pronunce the new weyr. a. 1600 Drayton 
Mortimer. Nij, The iargging casements which the fierce 
wind dryues, Puts him in mind of fetters, chaynes, and gyucs. 

2. fig. ^ To waver, to flinch* (Jam.). 

a 16x4 J. Melvill Mem. (Wodrow Soc.) 69 He . . nevir 
jarged a jot ather from the substance of the cause, or forme 
ofproceiding thairin. Ibid 142 Mr. Andro [Melvill] never 
jarging, nor daschita whit, withe magnanimus courage .. 
planlie tauld the King and Counsall, that [etc.]. 

Hence Jarg (also jerg, jirg, girg) sb. Sc., a 
creaking noise. 

1820 Hogg Wini. Even. T. 11. 42 Thilk dor gyit 

ay..thilk tother jerg. 1825-80 Jamieson, ^argt Jerg^ a 
harsh grating sound, as that of a rusty hinge. 1893 Crock- 
ett Stickit Minister 148 The sofa gied an awfu’ girg. 
f Jargaunt, a. Obs. rare. [Form and origin 
uncertain : the MSS. read chargaimt^ chariant. 
Cf. Jargon and^/.] ? Chattering. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xvii. (1555) Lj b/i And yet 
they be as largaunt as a pye. 

t Ja*rgle, v. Obs. Also 6 iargol. [a. OF. 
jargoillUry ‘Otiiiler, •onllUr (also to warble 
as a bird, mu^^^u^ as a brook, chatter, prob. f. an 
onomatopceic base jarg-tgarg". see Jargon sb.'^] 
intr. To utter a harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, 
jar. Hence -hJaTgliug vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vL 39 The iargolyne of the suallou gart 
the lay iangil. x597'-8 Bp. HALt.5'<x/. iv. iv, Her husband’s 
rusty iron corselet; Whose largling^ sound might rocke her 
babe to rest. 1600 Eng. Helicon Fiv, Harke, sweete Phil, 
how Philoniell, That was wont to sing so welt, largles now 
in yonder bush, Worser than the rudest T[h]ru.sh. 
f Jargogle,?/. Obs. trans. To confuse, jumble. 
X69S Locke •^rd Lei. Toleration iii. 92, 1 fear, that the 
jumbling of those good and plausible words in your Head 
. . might a little jargogle your Thoughts, and lead you 
hoodwink’d the round of your own beaten Circle, 

Jargon (d^a'Jgan), sb.^ Also: 4 iargoun, 
girgoun, -un, 5 gargoun, (7 ier-, jur«, gergon, 
jargone). [a. 0"^. Jatgan^ -outif gargon, ghar~ 
gun, gergon, warbling of birds, prattle, chatter, 
talk; « It. gergo,gcrgv/u:; cf. Sp. gcrigonza, for- 
merly girgonz (Diez), Pg. geringonfa. Of uncertain 
origin (see Littre, & Diez s. v. gergo) ; perh. con- 
taining the same radical garg-,jarg' as jargoUlier\ 
see Jargle.] 

1, The inarticulate utterance of birds, or a vocal 
sound resembling it ; twittering, chattering. 

This early sense, which became obsolete in the xsth cent., 
has been revived in modern literature, sometimes with a 
mixture of sense 5 ; cf. Jargon v. i. 

c 138S Chaucer Merck. T. 604 He wait al coltissh ful of 
ragerye And ful of largon [v.rr. Girgoun, -un] as a flekked 
pye. 1390 Gower ConjC II. 264 Sche [Medea] made 
many awonder soun..And riht so as hir jargoun strangetb, 
In sondri wise hir forme changeth. 014^5 Sag. (P.) 
3x48 Thre ravenes hyghte adoun, And made a gret gargoun. 
1830 Longf. Return o/Spring 6 With b^t and bird the 
forest rings. Each in his jargon cries or sings. 1853 Kanb 
Grinnell Exp. xliii. (1856) 396 The snow-birds increase m 
numbers. .. It is delightful to hear their sweet jargon. 

2. A jingle or assonance of rimes, nxre. 

1570 Levins Manip. 163/42 largon, x\za^,/abula, meirica. 
1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 103 Later that evening 
some Power sent me to my writing-table, with a jargon of 
rlwmes in my head. 

o. Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing ; 
nonsense, gibberish. (Often a term of contempt for 
something the speaker does not understand.) 

*340*70 Alex. Sf Dind. 462 Swiche wordus of wise we 
wilnun to lere, pere nis no iargoun. no iangle, ne iugge- 
mcniis falce. 1624 Bedeli. Lett. iii. 66 Which we must 
remember the Romanises vnderstand by this largon. 1658 
Bramhall Consecr. Bps. iii. 42 It had bene a thousand 
times more materiall then all this largon. 1678 Codwortm 
Intelt. SysL i.y. 651 When Religion and Theologjr . . is 
tnade Philosophy, then is it all meet jargon and insignilicant 
non-sence. Quincy Lex. PIiysico^Med. (ed. 2) 12 

-Mchymy..is found to be mere Jargon and Imposture. 1816 
J- Wjlson City of Plagtie tr. iii. xoo Cease, cease that 
jargon About sights seen in the city. 1876 Fawcett PoL 
Dcon. IV. viL (ed. 5) 628 ITie laws of rating [in the case of 
raiU-aj-sand water-workslarcsimplyamass ofbctcrogeneous 
and contradictory jargon. 


+ 4 . A conventional method of writing or con- 
versing by means of symbols otheivvise meaning- 
less ; a cipher, or other system of characters or 
signs having an arbitrary meaning. Obs, 

*594 Bacon ia Life Lett. (1862) I. 284 The letters afore- 
said, written in jargon or verbal cipher. 1643 5 Vrs. A”. 
fames in Harl. Mtse. (Malh.) V. 398 They had cyphers and 
jargons for the king and queen, and great men of the 
realm; things seldom used but either by Princes or their 
Confederates. 1678 Butler Hud. Lady’s Answ. to Knt. 
76, 1, .can unriddle, by their tones. Their mystic cabals, and 
jargones, 1708 Burnet Zr//. (ed. 3) 250 She [a deaf child] 
had formed a sort of Jargon In which she could hold con- 
versation. 

5 . A barbarous, rude, or debased language or 
varietyof speech; aMingo*; usedesp. ofahybrid 
speech arising from a mixture of languages. Also 
applied contemptuously to a language by one who 
does not understand it. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Reiig. Med. ii. | 8 Besides the Jargon 
and Patois of severall Provinces, I understand no lesse then 
six Languages. 1697 tr, C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) X31 
She now mixes Italian, English, and Spanish with her own 
natural Language, and this makes such a J.argon [etc.]. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 203 Others had the 
Levant Jargon, which they call Lingua Frank. 1755 
Johnson Diet. Pref. § 86 A mingled dialect, like the jargon 
which serves the traflickerson the Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts.^ *874 Sayce Compar. Pkilol. ii. 67 They [the pagans 
of antiquity] could discover in a foreign language nothing 
but a harbarous jargon. Jbid.^. i84Tlie Negro jargon of the 
United States. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 3. 288 ‘ Oxford 
Latin’ became proverbial for a jargon an which the very 
tradition of grammar had been lost. 

6 . Applied contemptuously to any mode of speech 
abounding in unfamiliar terms, or peculiar to a 
particular set of persons, as the language of scholars 
or philosophers, the terminology of a science or 
art, or the cant of a class, sect, trade, or profession. 

x6sx HoanES Leviath. iv. xlvi. Abstract essences and 
substanliall formes. For the interpreting of which largon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention. 
1704 Siuifts T. Tub Bookseller to Rdr., It would.. pass for 
little more than the cant or jargon of the trade. 1717 
Bullock Woman is a riddle it 18, 1 see, Jlr. Vnlture, you 
are a perfect master in the jargon of the Law. 1762 Kamf.s 
Elem. Crit. (1833) 4^5 Space and time have occasioned 
much metaphysical jargon. 1823 Lytton Ztcci ii, J should 
tell you in their despicable jargon that my planet sat darkly 
in your house of life. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars viu 
324 The jargon of the German mystic was exactly what he 
wanted in bis present state of mind. 

7. A medley or ‘ babel ’ of sounds. 

X711 Addison Spect. No. 165 p 1 Our Soldiers . . send u.s 
over .Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phrases, 
which they learn among their conquered Enemies. 1806-7 
J. BcRESFORn bliseries Hunt. Lifi iv. i, That savage 
jargon of yells, brays and screams familiarly but feebly 
termed 'The cries of London*. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. 
111. viii, Dissonant hubbub there Is ; jargon as of Babel. 

b. trans/. Any mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. rare. 

*7x0 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4. 37 Such a Jargon of 
Ideas, such an Incohstsiency of Notions such a Confusion 
of Particles that rather puzzle than connect the Sense. 

8 . at t rib. osAComb, 

1727-46 Thomson -S*« rw«m544 The gloom Of cloister’d 
monks and jargon-teaching schools. 1729 Savacs Wau. 
derer r, Sudden a thousand diflerent jargon-sounds, Like 
jangling bells, barsh-mingling grate the ear. 1770 Bar- 
RiNCTO.N in PhiL Trans. LX. 60 Little Mozart . . imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon recitative 
proper to introduce a love song. 1887 H. Knollvs Sk. Life 
Japan 281 At the end of four months I should have been 
able. .to go ahead with what I may call jargon fluency. 

Hence Ja’rggnal a., of the nature of jargon or 
sound without sense ; Ja-rgonisli a., resembling 
or characteristic of a jargon. 

x8i6 Q. Rev. XVI. 28 That inflated and jarconish style 
which has of late prevailed. 1831 in Mirror XVII. 299/1 
Away, then, with the jargonal pretence that English singers 
cannot acquire a good and pure Italian pronunciation. 

Jargon, jargoon (d3a-jg3n, djaJgK-n), sK- 
[a. V. jargon (1762 in Diet. Acad.'), ad. W.giar- 
gone (Hatz.-Darm.), Ulterior derivation obscure: 
Hatz.-Darm, compare OF. jagonce, jargunce 
(in St. Brandan), variants of jacinth (see J.v- 
COONCe) ; but most etymologists identify it ulti- 
mately with Zircon, Pg. zaredo, Arab, xd/jj 

zarqun. (Both the hj'acinth or jacinth and the 
jargon are varieties of zircon.)] 

A translucent, colourless, or smoky variety of 
the mineral zircon, found in Ceylon. 

a. 1769 Pub. Advertiser May 3/4 Rough and polished 
Emeralds .. Topazes, Jargoons. 1825 Hone Every day 
Bk. 1. 1526 Tne>c borders arc studded with .. jargoon 
diamond. 1883 Church Free. Stones iv. 28 The diamond 
and the jargoon do not improve or bring out each other’s 
qualities, for they have too many points in common. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockni. 215 The Zircon, the 
Hs-aclnih, and the Jargoon arc silicates of zirconia. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 206 The hyacinth .. consists 
.. more than six-tentl« of its weight of a peculiar earth, 
now known under the name of jargon, zircon, or circoaTa. 
186^2 Watts Diet. C/unt. V. 1079 The name hyacinth in- 
cludes the bright-coloorcd varieties of zircon ; . . the greyish 
or brownish kinds are called rircomte. A variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, or has only a smoky tinge, and 
is therefore sold for inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
/argon. 


Jargoix (flsw-igsn), zi. Also 4 iorgoune, 5 
•onne, (7 gargon). [a. OP\ Jarg-, garganner, 
‘Otiuer, F. jargonner, to warble, cdiatter, jabber, 
talk, f. jargon J.vrgon j<>. 1 ] 

1. inir. To warble, twitter, chatter. Obs. from 
15th to 19th c. ; see Jargon sbj i, 

7<zx366 Chaucer Rout. Rose 716 'I'he'c birdcs.,Lnies cf 
loue, full well souning Thei songen ia her urgoning. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 318 She withall no word may sounc 
But chitre and as a brid iargounc. X480 Caxton Ovids 
Met. XIV. xiii, The birdes that largonned on the ryver.. 
made her to slepe. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xvi, .\11 
little birds that .are How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning J x^9 Lo.vgf. Kavartagh .xv. 
Pr, Wks. 1886 II. 335 A c.age, in which sundry canarj'- 
birds . . were jargoning together. 1892 A. Lang Grass cf 
Parnassus loS Far in dim fields clcahas jargoned. 
b. trans. To utter by warbling, warble. 

1894 Tablet 22 Dec. 966 Never mavis or merle jargoned 
such roundelays. 

2 . intr. To utter jargon ; to talk unintelligibly. 

1570 Levins hfanip. 164/42 largon, nugari. 1823 Blackzu. 
Mag. XIII. 69 If he jargons thus, he can expect nollung 
else. 1850 Carlyle Latterd. Pamph, ii. 29 Disappear, 

I say; away, and jargon no more in that manner. 

b. trans. To utter in a jargon ; to prate about 
in a jargon. 

1805 [see below], 1825 J. Wilson Noct. Atnbr. Wks, 1855 
1. 31 In such slang he jargons the characters of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Hence Ja'rgoued ppl. a., Ja'rgonin^f vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a. ; Ja*rgoaer, one who uses jargon. 

^ ? a X366 [see 1]. 1623 Cockeram, Gnrgonins, strange speak- 
ing. X798 [see 1], 1803 Robkrdean m Spirit Publ. Jnils. 
(1806) IX. 249 The jargon'd phrase. 1837 Carlyle h'r. Rev. 
I. nr. iv. Mere idle jargoning, and sound and fury. 1875 
Howells Foregone Concl. 18 His car was taken by the 
vibrant jargoning of the boatmen. x8co O. Crawkurd 
Routui the Calendar in Portugal 38 He [the serin] fills 
the air of spring and early summer w ith his eager Jargoning. 
1893 W. G. CoLLiNCWooD Lrje Rusk/n I. 110 He took it 
out of the hands of adepts and initiated jargoners, 

JargonaJ, -ish: see under Jargon 
J argonelle (tl^ajgone’l). Also -el. [a. F. 
jargonelle ‘a very gritty variety of pear’ (Littre), 
dim. of jargon J-irgon j 3 .-] 

An early ripening variety of pear. 

Orig. applied, as in Fr., to an inferior v.'iriety, but already 
by 1733 transferred to that called in Fr. Cuisse Madame. 

1693 Evely.s De la Quint, iii. 1, 123 Here is a particular 
List of those [Pe.'irs] which 1 know to he so Bad, that I 
Counsel no Body to Plant any of them. Suninicr-Pears 
.. 8. The Jargonnelle. 1733 Miller Cani. Diet, s. v. 

Jargonelle, .is certainly what all the French Gar- 
deners did formerly call the Cuisse Mad.un. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes At/t. Break/.-/, iv. (1865) 3 * Some are ripe at 
twenty, like human Jargonelles, aiicf must be m.3dc the 
most of, for tbeir day is soon over. X853 ^[rs. OLiriiANT 
Laird Rorlaiu L 22 The white gable wall of the m.inse, 
obscured with the branches of its jargonel tree. 2694 Times 
ss Oct. to, '2 Tliat prettiest and earliest of all pears, the 
Jargonnelle. 

b. Short for jargonelle pear essence. Amyl- 
acetate, CjHjj, CaHjOjj, used as flavouring for 
confectionery. 

Jargones^ue (-e’sk), a, rare—^. [f. Jargon 
+ -ESQUR : cf. mod. F. jargonnesque (R. 
Estienne in Littre).] Characterized by the use 
of jargon, composed in jargon. 

2884 St. fames's Gas. 28 June 7/1 The plan of the book 
is to make a vocabul.iry of the jargonesque b.allads (i.e. 
Villon’s ballads in jargon\. 

Jargonic (dgajgf^ uik), cr.i [f. Jargon lAf + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a jargon. 

18x9 ‘ R. Ralelais ' Abeillard ff Heloisa 1B9 Enveloping 
jarponic slang. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 1. xvii, Jargonic 
strife ! Man lights for syllables And worships words. x8^ 
Sat. Rev. 24 ^ia^. 3^9 Villon’s Coquillards of 1450, Seem to 
have taken their jargonic name from the scallop-ahcils of 
Composiellx 

Jargonic (dijajgp-nik), c ,2 [f. Jargon sbl^ + 
-ic.] i^ertaining to ihe mineral jargon. 

X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed, 2) 1 . 14 jargonic Earth, or 
has. .been foundonly inihestonccallcdjargon, 
or Cifcon, of Ceylon. x 8 z 3 in Wlcster. 1847 in Craig. 

Ja’rgonist. rare. [f. Jargo;; 4^.1 + -ist.] 
One who affects or uses a jargon. 

1782 ^[iss Burney^ Cecilia iv. ii, 'And pray of what 
sect’, said Cccilua, *is this gentleman ?' ‘Of the sect of 
jargonists*, answered Mr. GosporL 1829 Examiner l^8(^ 
One of the most crotchety sophisr«, and alfliciing jargonists 
in Parliament. 1878 F. Hall in Raticn XXVI. 345/1. 

Jargonize (d^augonDiz^ v. [f. Jasgon sb\ 

+ -IZK. Cf. OF. gargvn/ser to jargon (^495 
Godef.).] a. in/r. To talk jargcn or a jargon, 
b. trans. To bring ijnto a condition) by means 
of jargon; to translate into jargon, licr.ee Ja'r- 
ffonizinff ppl. a,\ also Jargo niz . v tlon, the 
action of jargonizing or using a jargon. 

J803 J. Bristco /W zj/r. Tour II. 583 As there ts no., 
book by which the jargon may be learned, L.e ca.nditax.te 
for a diploma mu<t Lc taught to jargonize by an animal 
called a grinder, whose business it is to drdi into the head 
of his pupil.. the questions and a.iiwcrs. which wHl passed 
rc-poss in the examining rooms during the time w-f jargonira- 
tio.o. xSc8 Be.nthasi Sc. Reform 23 Principle and practice 
of jargonization. 18x2 Relizioms^n 63 Cecil s jargonizirg 
i pupils all. 1825 BLick'.v. Mag. XVII. 604 lie used to pay 
the bfornin^ Chronicle sometimes to let hrai jargonize m 
1 their colamas- iSzS £’xd//r;Vrrr 61^7 /x .V prevalent dcj/rc,. 
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to jargonise the weak and unprincipled family of the Stuarts 
into a portion of sentimental public favour. 1887 A. Birrell 
C7. Dronte 180 Novels are supposed to treat of life, and life , 
refuses lo he jargonized. 

i* tTSiV^. 0/d Cent. A seal. 
j55x Awdelay Frai. Vacab. 4 A counterfaite Lisence, 
which they call a Gybe, and the scales they call larckes. , 
1673 R. He.\d Canting Acad. 78 They [counterfeit sailors] 
have alvvaies a Counterfeit Pass or License which they call ' 
a Gybe, and the Seals thereunto Jarkes. i 8 i 3 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxix, ‘This is a jark from Jim Ratcliffe’, said the 
taller, having looked at the bit of paper. 

Hence f Ja'rkman, an educated beggar, who 
fabricates counterfeit passes, licences, and certifi- | 
cates for others. , 

xsSt Awdelay Fra/. Vacab. s A larkeman [mispr. 1573 1 
lackeman] is he that can write and reade, and sometime : 
speake latin. He \>elh to make counterfaite licences which I 
they call Gybes, and sets to Seales, in their language called 1 
larices. 1567 Harman Caiteat xv. 60 These two names, I 
a larkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old briefe of vaca- j 
bonds... A larkeman hathe his name of a larke, which is I 
a seale in their Language, as one should make writinges 
and set scales for lycence-s and pasporte. 1622 Fletcher 
Busk II. i, Come, princes of the mgged regiment. . 
Jarkman, or patrico, cranke, or clapperdudgeon, Frater, or 
abram-man. 1624 Bp. Mou.stagu iii. 35 A counterfeit 
passe made by some jarkman under an hedge for a rogue. 
1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood in. v. {path Canting Crew)^ 
No jarkman, be he high or low, 
r Following the misprint in the 1575 ed. of quot. 1561, 
Jackman has been sometimes taken as the right form. 

x6o3 Dekker Bclmajt Loud. D iij, Some in this Schoole of I 
Beggers practise writing and reading : and those are called I 
lackmen. 1673 R. Head Canting;' Acad, 81. 

11 Jarl (yhil), sO. J/ist. Also yarl. [ON. 

( = OE. ea?d E.vrl), orig. * a man of noble birth * ; 
hence used as the title of hereditary Norse and 
Danish chieftains ; later, of the royal liegemen next 
in rank to the king whom they followed.] An 
old Norse or Danish chieftain or under-king. 

Applied by modern historians to those of Scandinavia, 
and to those of Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. The OE. contemporary form was corty applied 
to Danish leaders .and to viceroy.s or governors of the great 
division.s of the kingdom under Cnut, whence Earl, q.v, 

1820 S. Turner (ed.3) I. iv, 111.479 Then humble 
kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appe.ared. 1829 Tytler //isi. 
Scot. (1864) IL 40 These nortnern districts (of Scotland] 
liad for many centuries been more accustomed to pay their 
allegiance lo the Norwegian yarls, or pirate kings. 1839 
KnicitTLDY //«■/, £uj^. I. 38 Five Danish Kings and seven 
laris were slain, x^x J, A. H. Murray JFcck in Orkney 
23 Sigurd, the first Tarl, in alliance with Thor.'.cein the red, 
Norss Jarl of the Hebrides, conquered all Scotland north 
of the Grampians. 

Hence JaTldotn, the territory governed by a 
j.^rl ; Ja'xless, the wife of a jarl; Ja'ilsliip, the 
office or function of a jarl. 

2820 Turner Angto^a.x, (ed. 3) I. iv. iii. 480 Among their 
little kingdom.<; .and jarlidom.s. 1847 I. A. Blackwell In 
Percy's Transl. Mixllet's North. Antiq. 141 note, We are not 
told whether Sigurd's fair Countess or Jarless accompanied 
him. x8dx J. A. H. Murray ]Feek in Orkney ii Ridding 
them of the piratical Vikings, and bestowing the jarlship of 
them upon Sigurd brother to Rognvald. Ibid, 28 When 
Rolf the Ganger, the third successor lo the Jarldom, found 
Orkney too narrow a sphere. 

t Jarl, V. OI?5. rare. Also iarlo. [app, a 
derivative of J.vb t/.] intr. To quarrel, fall out, 
1580 Sidney Lett. 11 . Sidney 18 Oct. in A. Collins Sidney 
Collect. Lett. (1746) I. 283 The odd 30/. shall come with the 
Hundred, or els my Father and 1 will iarle. a 2586 — 
Arcadia ir. (1622) 22.1 What if L.a;laps a better morsell find 
Then you ear.stknew7 rather take part with him Then iarle. 

Ja'rless, a, [f. Jau + -less.] Free from 
jar or jars ; causing no jar. 

2876 Blackie Songs Rclig. <5- Life 67 Nor can the well- 
timed course.s Of earths and moons Ring to the stroke of 
blind unthinking forces Their jarless tunes. 18M Pall 
Mull G. 31 Jan. 5/3 The smooth, jarless, but sadly sugges- 
tive hammock. 

Jarman, obs. form of German a.^ 

Jarnsey, obs. form of Jersey. 

Jarosite (d.^^rcTPSoit). J/tn. [Named 1852 
from Harranco Jaroso, in Spain ; see -ite.] 'a 
hydrous sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
usually in yellowish rhombohedral crystals. 

1854 3 >ana Mi/t. fed.* 4) ^9 Jarosite. .in.iy be isomorphous 
with .alunite. x833 M. F. Hcddlc In Kncycl. Brit. XVI, 
402/2 Jaroaile. .fibrous in nodules or incrusting. 

Jar-owl, jarr-owl. [Jar j/;.i 8 .] A local 
name of the goatsucker or night-jar. 

1832-5 Jessk Gleanings (X843I 297 The Caprlmulgus- is 
kiuwn in different parts of England by the names of the 
dor-hattk,..jarr-ow), churn-ovvl,. .and niglu-jarr. 

Jarr(e, obs. forms of Jau sb, and v. 

Jarraff: see Giu.vv'fe. 

Jarrall (d^ai'ra). [Anglicized adaptation of 
Jerryhly the native name in West Austmlia; called 
iji Sir Geo. Grey’s Glossary (1S40) djctr-rail, in 
Mr. G. F. Moore’s (1S84) dj'arryl. (Morris 
Attslral Ens//sh/)'\ The mahogany gum-tree 
{Encalypltts mar^inala) of West Australia ; the 
timber of this tree, remarkable for its durability. 
Also attrib. ns jarrah'forest^ Almbtr^ -tree, -vooo ’d. 

186S Tt'eas. 635/2 a durable West Australian 

Mood, like nubogan)', the produce of Eucalyptus rosttata. 
2873 T*LOLi.orK Austral. ^ N. Zeal. II. 10a It may be thjxt 
pjier ail the hopes of the Wcsi-Auitrallan Micawbers will 


be realized in jarrah-wood. 2894 Q. Rev. July 180 Jarrah 
and other Australian hardwoods.. used for street-paving in 
London. 2897 Illustr. Lond. Ntivs i May 598 Jarrah . . is 
especially suitaWe for submarine structures such as jetties 
and wharves, as it resists the ravages of the teredo tiavalis. 

Jarring (<33a-rig), vbl. sb. [f. Jar v. + -ikg i.] 
The action of the vb. Jar. 

1 . The production or utterance of a harsh grating, 
creaking, or vibratory sound ; a sound of this kind ; 
harsh dissonance ; discordant soimd. 

1555 W. WATRE.MAN FardU Facions ii. vHi. 187 Cerlelne 
saluages wUK dogges heades..that make a verj' terrible 
charringe Avith their mouths. 1567 Dbant tr, Horace, Art 
Poetry, What though sum ludges cannot marke the iarringe 
ofa rime, 2633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixix. 281 It was 
a most dreadfull thing lo hear the discord and jarring of 
those barbarous Instruments. 2820 Byron Mar. Fat, 1, i. 
St He hears the jarring of a distant door. 

2 . Vibration caused by concussion ; agitation of 
the nerves or feelings, as from a physical shock. 

*775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 192 The great jarring [was] con- 
sequent upon taking off the old raftei-s. 1873 J. Richards 
iVood'ioorking P'actories 152 Tlie jarring communicated to 
the foot is disagreeable, and often injurious in heavy work. 
x88o Le CoNTn Sight 11 Coarse vibrations are perceived bj» 
the nerves of common sensation as a jarring. 1893 J Pinning 
of May iii, The sense of leisure and culture, .rested her 
nerves after their long jarring in cramped noisy quarters. 

3 . Discordant or conflicting action. 

2581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 172 b, By what 
meanes can you forge unto us such a crafty devise of larryng, 
in so unifornie an agreement of ludgeinent, betwixt Luther 
and CaWinel 169^ Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702] 60 
Natural Things will continue.. without Jarring, Disorder, 
or Invasion of one another, 177a Sm J. Reynolds Disc. v. 
(1876) 365 A harsh jarring of incongnient principles. 

4 . Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

1574 Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes nr. 49 After 
wrangling and iarring betwene him and Theophilact. 2649 
Cromwell Let. Nov, in Carlyle, If the Father, .be so kind, 
why should there be such jarrings and heart-burnings 
ainongit the children? 17x9 D’Ubfey Pills (2872) 1. 32 
Strange jarring I know ’Twixt^ the High Church and Low. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v, iv, Nothing but unlempered 
obscure jairing; which breaks forth ever and anon into 
open clangour of riot. 

a. [f. JAR2/. + -ING-.] That jars. 

1 . Sounding with harsh or rough vibration ; 
grating ; hence, inharmonious, discordant, out of 
tune; grating upon the ear or {transfj) the feel- 
ings or nerves. 

1552 Huloet, lanrynge or discordyng, discre/ans, dis- 
sonus [etc.]. H. Smith Serin. (1637) 452 A note 

above Ela is a jarring note, and ahvayes maKe.s a discord in 
the hnimony. 1626 B.^con Sylva § 169 A Bell, if it haue 
a Rift in It, ..giueth a Hoarse and Iarring Sound. 2667 
Milton P. L. ii. 83o Op’n flie With impetuous recoile and 
jarring sound, Th’ infernal dores. "^TJ^Phil. Trans. LXlll. 
283 The wild note of the bulfinch ,. is a most jarring and 
disagreeable noise. X803 T. Beddoes Hygeia III. ix. 201 
Creaking wheels, jarring windows. 

2 . Striking with a concussion ; causing vibration. 

2665 R. Hooke Microgr. vi.^ 23 Another Instance of the 
.strange loosening nature ofa violent jarring Motion, a 1732 
Gay (J,\ My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 1830 
Herschel J’/W. Nat. Phil. 238 The jarring effect of a blow. 

3 . Discordant, conflicting, clashing. 

i66x Boyle Style of Script. (1673) 95 Writings, allcdg’d 
, , to countenance their jarring opinions. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. Proem i While jarring int’rests wake the >vorld to 
arms. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 226 Their jarring 
inclinations and mutual concessions gave to the whole 
administration a strangely capricious character. 

4 . Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

1628 Ford LavePs MeL 11. i, A young l.ady contracted to 
a noble gentleman, .being hindered by their jarring parents, 
stole from her hom^ X780 Cowter Nightingale <y Cloiv- 
worut 27 Hence jarring sectaries may learn Their real inter- 
e.st to discern, a 1832 Mackintosh iPks. (1846) II. 474 The 
suspicion and jealousy of jarring parties. 

Hence Ja'rring'ly adv., in a jarring manner. 
Ja'rrlng’zvess, the qualily of being jarring, 

1583 Bauikgton i. (1590) 34 That they [the 

strings of an instrument) .sounde iamnghe and out of tune. 
183a Lytto.n Eugene A. i. x, The answer sounded j.irringly 
on the irritated nerves of the dis.TppoiiUed rival. 2865 Pall 
iVall G. 22 Apr. ix Selfcomplacency which implies jarring- 
nes-s to others, and pococurantism. 

Jarrit : see Jeuid, Moorish dart. 

Jarrock, erroneous form of Jabecork. 

Jarry (d-sajri), a. rare. [f. Jar sb.l + -Y.] 
Aboiiniling in jarring or jars. 

2583 Stanvhurst EEneis (Arb.) 19 Theese flaws theyre 
cabbans wyth stiir soar iarr>'c doe ransack. 

Jarsey, obs. form of Jersey. 

Jarvey Cd7a*Jvi),jA colloq. AUojarvy, jarvie, 
[By-form of /arvis or JeruiSf personal name.] 

1 , A hackney-coachman. Now frequently ap- 
plied to the driver of an Irish car. 

[1795 Grose D/r/. V'ut.e. T.,Jarvis,v. hackney coachman. 
182a J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., yervis's upper benjamin, a 
bo\, or coachman's great coat.] 1B20 Blaekvi. Mag. VI, 39X 
To see him through the jar of jarvics pushing. 1862 Sala 
Accepted Addr. 284, I seek in vain for the old jarvey with 
his m.any-capcd Bemamin. 1882 Scrjt. BalLantine Eaper. 
li. 19 Tlic driver [of a hackney-coach] svas called .t jarvey, 
a compliment paid to the class in consequence of one of 
them uamtd Jarvi> having been hanged. 

1 2. A hackney-coach. Obs. 

1829 Bltickiv, Mag, V. 639/2 He had a I.Trge loaf stuck 
upon the |KtIc of the larsuc tit which he travelled. 184X 
Motley Corr.itZSg) I. tv. 76 The droskics, the ino>t awkuard 


and inconvenient of all jarvics. x868 H. C. R. Johnson- 
Argent. Aljs 163 A most wonderful and antique coach, 
something like an enormous ghost of one of the London 
jarveys of fifty years ago. 

Hence JaTvey v. intr., to act the jarvey, to 
drive a carriage, 

2826 Sporting Mag. XIX. 18 No one can pronounce that 
person a ‘good whip’ who has only been seen jar>-cyiiu 
along a turnpike level road. * 

Jasane, variant of Gesine Obs., lying-in. 

*|*Jasch. Sc. .Obs. rarc^^. [app. onomato- 
poeic : cf. mod.Sc. jass a dash, the noise of a 
severe blow (Jamieson).J The dash of a wave. 

■ 15x3 Douglas ZEncis xi. xii. 70 That \\ith hys bulrand 
iaschis and out swak With hym he sowkis and drawls mony 
stane. 

Jasey Also jasy, jazoy, jazy, Sc. 

jeezy. [According to Forby = Jersey : see qnot. 
1S25.] A humorous or familiar name for a wig, 
esp. one made of worsted. 

C1780 G. Parker Life's Painter 157 Wig, Jasey. 2797 
Maky Robinson Walsinghain IV. 8 Dash my jasey, if I 
wasn't threatened with the pillory. X824SCOTT 
ch. XX, The old gentleman in the flaxen jazy. a 2825 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, yasey, a contemptuous name fora wig, or 
even a bushy head of hair, as if the one were actually, and 
the other apparently, made of Jersey yarn, of which this is 
the common corrupt pronunciation.^ 1848 Thackeray F/r«. 
J'air Ixii. 1899 Besant Orange Girl 11. xviii, He wore the 
old jasey with a broken pigtail. ’ 

Hence Jaseyed (d2^**2id) a., wigged. 

2883 L. Wingfield A. Rotuc I. ix. 203 Was ever jaseyed 
person so perfidious? 

-Jasmine, -in (d^x-smin), jessamine, -in 
(d^e'samin). Forms; a. 6 geamine, iasmyne, 
6-7 iesmin(e, iasmine, 7 iassmine, 7- jasinin(0. 
0. 6 gessemine, (gethsamine), iacemine, 6-7 
iesemin(e, iessemine, -yne, 7 Jesamin, -au, 
jeci-, geci-, gessamiii(e, jasemine, 8 jessemiu, 
jas(s)amiiie, 7- jessamine, 8- jessamin, 7. 6 
gelsemine, 6-7 gelsomine, 7 jelsomine, (gel- 
som). [Of this there are 3 types: a. j’asniinijt, 
corresp. to 'P.jasmitt, jasmin (Pare i6ih c.), Sp. 
jazmin, \ jasmin, Pg. jasmim, Gtx. jasmin, Diu 
jasmijn. It. gesmvno, Bot.L. jasmimtm ; jessa- 
inin{c, in i6th c. also gessemine^ = obs. ibth c. 
V . j(is{s)cmin, jessemiu, josimin, gensemin ; a and 
B are united by such forms as gemint, jesmin ; 
7, gel-, jelsomine « It. gelsomino. Of tliese a .'mcl 0 
are both in current vise, jessamine being the more 
popular, and also frequent in the Jasmine 
more common with botanical writers; 7 is obs. 
All the Huropean forms derive fiom the Arabic 
^ fas[a)jmn, adopted from Pers. ydsmiit, 
also ydsman, and ydsam, with which cf. Gr, 
idjfxij, iaap.i\aiov, Idcr/iiFov ^ixipov, name ofa Peisian 
perfume, piob. oil of jasmine, in Dioscoiidps.] 

1 , a. orig. The plant Jasminuni offetnale, a 
climbing or ascending shnib with fragrant white 
flowers, long naturalized in Southern Europe, and 
grown in Kngland since the l6th c. ; hence, b. 
Any species or plant of the botanical genus /as- 
miniim, comprising shrubs, often of climbing 
habit, chiefly natives of the warmer regions of llie 
Old World, with white or yellow salver-shaped 
flowers ; several of which are cultivated for their 
beauty and fragrance, while some yield an oil used 
in perfumery. Also the flower of any of these. 

Next tp the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinary 
‘jessamine’ of Englihh literature, the best known js the 
Yellow-flowered, y.fruticans ; other species are cuUivalcu, 
the total number known being about ninety. 

a, 1578 Lytk Dodoens vi. ii. 657 Jasmine groweth in mancr 
of .T hedge or quickeset. 2597 GuRarde Herbal 11. ccc.xxix, 
The yellow Iasmine differeth not from the Mmmon 'vmlc 
Gesmine. 1663 Cowley Perses tjr Ess., Carden I1009' 
217 Who, that has Reason, and his Smell, Would not among 
Roses and Jasmin dwell ? 2676 A UTougz. iv. >. lOSS 

What sweets so e’er Sabean springs disclose, Our InUian 
Jesniine or the Syrian rose. 2796 ColeripCE /» </»• 
left place Retirciu. 6 In iheopen air Ourjr.yrtlcs blossoincu , 
and across the porch Thick jasmins twined. 

Par. Reg. ni. 315 Where jasmine trails on eiiher side Uic 

door. 188a Carden 9 Sept. 273/2 The golden jasunne 
(yaswinu/n aureum) really goliifiiu ^ 

IS62TUKNEK Herbal \u igh, lesemmprGclhsainme.^ 

I suppose is called in Grckc lasme, and it is the flower «n r 
of the oyle called in Dioscorides oleum iasmmum is 
2563 Hvll Art Card. (1593) 13 TJiat sweet tree or flouic 
named laccminc, 2597 Gerarde Herbal **• cccxxv, inc 
be found at this day fower sorts of lasnunct.- 

Gessemine. .Great While Gessemine.. Yellow lasiRinc* , 

Iasmine. 1594 Spenser Amoretti Ixiv, Yong it 

lessemynes. 1622 Mauue tr. AUmads Citzmand p * 
H. X. 200 Gecirnines, Muskc-roscs, & other sweet 
2637 Milton I.ycidas 243 The tufted crowt<« *“'“..5^*1. 

gea»amine. 2657 IL Licon (1673) 25 Ollier k 

..good to smell to, as Mirtle, jesaman. 2707 
Husb.,\ Card. 232 If we graft the Spanish ^ 

Spanish Broom, ihc Flowers of the J«i»^cnnn will g* • 
yellow. 2719 Young Revenue iv. i, In yonder arbour uou 
with jessamin. 2838 Dicktuss O. iv’is{ xxxiv, A cotU»i,C| 
room, with a lattice-window t around winch vverc cla^tcIs o 
jessamine and honeysuckle, . r- \ 'ne 

y. 2597 Geuaruk Herlalw. cccxxv, Iasmine orOeLsenun . 
2593 Plokio, Gelsomino, .. gelsomine or gc>niinc. 

Dkumm. of Hawth. Poems iy> Simplicity, more while ua 
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Gelsomine. 1651 C. IJiSrAn’LTON Herodian xiv. Z15 Light 
Torches, Gelsoms, Odours and Musk Roses. 

b. With qualification, applied to plants of various 
other genera : as 

Arabian J. = Night J. (see below); Bastard J., the 
genus Cesifum, natives of S. America and the W. Indies ; 
Cape J., Gardenia Jioridii and G. radicnus j Carolina J., 
Gelscmiian niiidum \ Chili J., i^landcvilla suavcolens ; 
French J., Calotropis Procera^ a shrub found in Southern 
Asia and Africa, also called French Cotton \ Ground j., 
Pnsseiina SUllcri {,Treas. Dot. i866) ; Night J., Nyctanthes 
Arbordristis,^ a shrub or small tree of Southern Asia, allied 
to the jasmine, with fragrant night*blooming flowers. 
Red J., FlnmieHit rubra, a W. Indian shrub with fragrant 
red flowers ; Wild J., 'of Jamaica, a species of Pavetta ‘ 
{Treas. ‘of the W. indies, Faraniea ohratissima 

and the genus ixora' (Afiller) ; see also quot. 1879. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 313 Jasmine, Arabian, 
NyctoJithes. [Eight others named.] 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. J723 The. .odoriferous gardenia, or Cape Jasmine, 
1794 Martyn xvi. 209 Cestrum or Bastard 

Jasmine, .requires a stove to keep it alive in these northern 
countries. 1866 Treas. Bot. 715/1 Ma^ldevilla,.:^.c\\Tn\l\^^z 
shrub, a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was first intro* 
duced, under the name of Chili Jasmine. 1879 Britten 
& Holland Plant’H., Jessamine, Wild, Aitenionc uemorosit. 
Dn//f/' 7 "iessh. 

2 . A perfume derived from the flowers of the 
jasmine or jessamine. 

1670 Moral State En^. 16 They would daub their Heads 
with a whole pot of Jasmine at once. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoiny iti. 128/2 To put jeexmin on the palms of your 
liands and rub it on the hair. Mod. Price Lid, Perfumery 
..Jasmin. 

y. attnh. and Comb., as jasmine or jessamine 
bower, Jlozuer, grove, leaf, wood\ j.^bordered adj,; 
f j.-butter, an ointment perfumed with jasmine; 
fj. --water, a perfume made from jasmine-flowers. 
Also in names of plants resembling jasmine, as 
j.-box, Xht gexius Fhillyrea\ j. -mango, j. -tree = 
Red Jasmine (see I b) ; j.-wood, Ockna Mauri- 
liana (Miller Plani-n. 1884). 

x 833 F. M. Peard Contrad, xviii. Standing together in 
the *jessamine*bordered window. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 78 ?2 The fragrance of the *jessamine bower is lost after 
the enjoyment of a few moments. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
"NVith the flowers whereof *Jesemin Butter is made. 1644 
Evelyn Diary 15 Oct., The perfumes of Orange, Citron 
and *jassmine flowers. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 761 
From •jasmine grove to grove. 1832 Tennyson Margaret 
V, Let your blue eyes dawn Upon me thro’ the*jasmine-leaves. 
1749 L\dy Luxuorough Lett, to Shenstane 14 Mar., I send 
you half the *jessamine.waier I have left. 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 61 Tliis Wood bears the Name of *Jessa* 
niine-Wood from its Flowers. x8^o Disraeli Lothair 
lx.\vi, A large pipe of cherry or jasmine wood. 

Hence Ja'smmsd, je-ssamlnsd (-ind) a., 
adorned with jasmine or jessamine. 

1817 G. Darley Sylvia 17 The jasmined cottage in the 
slen. 1^0 W. Kennedy 41 The trellised porch.. 
Was jessamined and honeysuckled o’er, 
t Jasp (<li5<isp). Now rare or Obs. Also 4-7 
iaspo, 5-6 Sc. iesp. [a. F. jaspe (IMi. dc Thaun, 
12th c.), = Sp., Vg. jaspe, ad. L. iaspis : see Jaspeu.] 
w Jasper i. 

rtX3xo in Wright Lyric P. v. 23 Ase saphyr in selver 
semly on syht, Ase jaspe the gentif that lemeth with lyht. 
1382 WvcLiF Isa. liv. 12, I shal selte iasp [1388 ia-spisj thy 
pynacles. cx^^o Promp. Parv. 257/2 las^e, stone, iaspis. 
15x7 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 70 .A box with grene laspy-s. 
*S3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 569 As iesp, iasink, and 
margaretis mony one. 1591 Spenser P'Vf. Bcltay ii, The 
floore of Iasp and Emeraude w.a.s dight. 1648 G.\ge West. 
Ind. xii. (1655) 4.t Wrought of Marble, laNpc, and other 
black Slone, with veinss of red. 1900 Daily News 15 Apr. 
5/5, 1 have seen the must expensive map in the world. . . 
The 86 departments of France are reprc.>eiilcd by as many 
NTirielies of Siberian ja>p. 

b. Jasp-opalss jasper-opal (see Jasper sb. 3 b). 
18S8 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 199 Jasp-opal .. Opal containing 
s-jme yellow oxyd of iron and other impurities, and having 
thi color of yellow jasper with the lustre of common opal. 

J'a’spaclxate ja*spagate. Min. 

[a. F.yaspag-ale, ad. L. iaspaehdtes (Pliuy), a. Gr. 
iaOTTaxarijs, f. taern-ts jasper + d;^dT^y AgaTE.J 
The same as agate jasper \ see Jasper i. 

* faspachates must have been an ag.ate in which bluish and 
greciush shades (laspisl predominated ’ {Dana Min. 195'. 

1748 Sir j. Hill Hist. Fossils 489* Greenish brown 
Variegated Agate. The Jasp-Agatc of the Antleius. i8xx 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 9; Opake ; sometimes translucent on 
the edges, but it then passes to jaspagate. 182S Wcbstek. 
Jixsp.xchate, a name anciently given to some varieties of 
ag.Tte jasper. 

Jasper (djaspsj), sb. Also 4-5 iaspre, 5 
iaspere, 6 iaspar. [a. OF. jasfre (15th c. in 
I.iUre) var. of jaspe — Sp., Pg. jaspe, Pr.jasji, It. 
iaspije, ad, L. iaspis, iaspid-em, a. Gr. taams, 
laaiTiS- jasper, a word of oriental origin : cf. Heb. 
n;c’ yashpeh (Exod. xxviii. 20), Assyrian ashpit ; 
Pers. yashtn, and yashp (Pers. and 

Arab. . ‘a yashi, and yashf ) jasper. 

In mediL. diasprus, •;//«, was used both for jasper and 
diaper; It., Sp., and Pg. dtaspro have also the sense 
‘Jasper M 

1 - A kind of precious stone, a. As rendering 
of Gr. tao-ins or L. iaspis, name among the ancients 
for any bright-coloured ch.Tlcedony except caraelian, 
the most esteemed being of a green colour, b. Iti 


modern use, an opaque cryptocr)'stalHne variety of 
quartz, of various colours, usually red, yellow, or 
brown, due mostly to the admixture of iron oxide. 

Agate jasper, *an agate consisting of jasper with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony’ (1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 195). 
Banded, slr/pcd, or ribbon jasper, a variety having the 
colours in broad stripes. Esy/tian jasper, a variety much 
used in ancient art, occurring in nodules with zones of 
brown, yellow, or red. PorceLxin jasper, a kind of baked 
indurated clay. • 

. 13. , E.Allit.P.N.^^ lasperhj^tVefyrstgemme. CX330 
Osvayn 37 Jaspers topas and cristM Margariies and coral, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns it. 1180 (1229) Doun she sette here 
by hym on a ston Of laspre vp-on a quyssbon gold y-beie. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) xi. 43 pare was . . a hoist of grene 
iasper with foure figures and viiL names of cure Lord perin. 

Tinoale Rev, xxi. 18 The byldinge of the wall of hit 
was of iaspar. 155$ Eden Decades 115 He founde many of 
the precious stones cauled Smaragdes, calcedonc.s, and 
laspers. 1688 1 \. Holme Armoury it. sg/a The Jasper is 
somwhat green, yet specked with blo^j' spots. 1794 
Sullivan Fieu* Nat. 1 . 446. 1805-17 R, Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) 232 Glistening minerals. Grey copper ore, 
porcelain jasper. 1855 Loxcf. Hiaiv. iv. 47 Oaken arrow.s, 
npped with jasper. x86r C. W. King Ant. Gems (1866) rS 
The true antique Jasper, vermilUon coloured, is only to 
be met with in antique example.s. Dana Min. (ed. 5) 

193 is nothing but baked clay, and differs 

from true jasper in being U. B. fusible on the edges. 

2. Short for jasper-ware (see 3 b). 

*825 J. N1CH01.50N Operat. Mechanic 476 In Messrs. 
Riley’s shining black biscuit porcelain, the ware is of a jet 
black jasper, or porcelain body. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain «5* Gl. 17 jasper, - . a white porcelainous Imcutt of 
exquisite delicacyand beauty [among Wedgwood’s inven- 
tions]. 1894 S.MtLEs y. Wedgiuood xiv. 153 'I'he material 
was called jasper from its resemblance to that stone, 'i'he 
jasper ware was made of white porcelain bisque. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib, or adj. 
Made or consisting of jasper. 

17x8 Prior Pleasure 34 On the j.asper steps to rear the 
throne. 1822 H.szlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. xviii. (1869) 372 
Are not pictures and statues as much furniture as gold 
pl.ite or jasper tables? 

b. Comb, a-i jasper -gliiler\ jasper-hued, -like 
adjs. ; jaspar-dip, jasper-wash, a kind of ceramic 
decoration introduced by Wedgwood, in which 
jasper-ware is used for the surface, the body being 
of coarser material ; jaspor-opal, an impure opal 
containing iron oxide and having the colour of 
yellow jasper ; jasper-pottery, jasper-ware, a 
fine kind of porcelain invented by Wedgwood, 
and used by him for his cameos, and other most 
delicate work; t jaapor stone « sense i a. 

1894 Smiles j. Wedgivood xiv. 154 He afterwards in* 
vented his *jasper-dip in 1777. *^ 5 ® Mfs. Browning Poems 
II. 426 Her hair had grown just long enough To catch 
Heaven’s *jasper-gluter. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4 1 
IV, 401 [Calculi) purple *jRsper*nued, red, brown, crysialline. 
x 83 t Pall MaHG.igj\x\y Red Etruscan is the unmeaning 
trade name of this *jasper-likc stone. 1843 Poutlock Ctol, 
2o 3 Associated with it, but sparingly, *iasper-opal is found. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Meehamc 483 The *ja.sper 
potter)’.. is extremely beautiful ; and is formed of blue and 
orcelain clay, Cornish-stone, Cork-stone, (sulphate of 
arytesh flint, and a Httle gypsum, tinged with cobalt calx. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. v. Of *iasper stones it was 
wonderly wrought, 1611 Bible yirv. xxi. 11 Like a iasper 
stone, cleare as chrisial. iSSg Gladstone Glean. (1879) II. 
2o 6 Of the ware which I believe is called *jasper-ware. 

'hJa'sper, V* Obs, rare, [f. Jaspeu jA : cf. F. 
jasp-er vb. (in same sense), f. jaspe sb, ; also Sp., 
Fg.jaspear to speckle like jasper, to sprinkle with 
green and vermilion ; to marble.j 

1. intr. To have a speckling or clouding of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be variegated. 

1620 Shei.to.n Qnix. ii. xxxL 206 Don QuiAOte’s face was 
in a thousand colours, that laspcred vpoii bis browe. 

2, Irons. To variegate with different colours; 
to marble, to speckle. 

1799 G. S.MiTH Laboratory IL 437 How to imitate a Black 
Ja>pcr, or variegated Black Marble. .. Lay it with a brush on 
what you want to be ja<pcred, whether a column, a table, 
or any thing else. 

Ja'Sperated, ppl. a. ff, Jasper sb, + -ate + 
-ED.] ‘ Mixed with jasper* (Webster, 182S). 

OTaspered (d^Q'spojd), a. [f. Jaspeu sb. or v. 

+ -ED. Cf. F.jaspf, Sp, and Vg.jaspeoilo ‘ speckled 
or coloured like jasper '.J Marbled, speckled. 

1620 Shelton Quix. i«. xxxiL 3i3 Don Quixote was not 
very well pleased to sec him so il! dressed with his la^pcrd 
toiveli {la jaspeada toalla]. 1730 Rutty in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 267 The second makes them of an Ash Colour 
and hlarbled, or laspcred. 1780 J. ' 1 '. Dillon 7 ‘raz'. Spain 
(rrSx) 304 A slaty stone, jaspered with blue and green. 

Ja’Sperite. Min. [See -ite.] a red jasper 
rock occurring-near Lake Superior. {Cent, Diet.) 
Jasperize (d3a*spar3iz), v, [f. Jasper rA 

-IZE.J trans. To convert by petrifartion into jasper, 
or into a form of silica resembling jasper. 

X&87 Nature j 7 Kov. 63/3 I'he Arizona agatized or jasper- 
bed uood .«ibows the most beautiful s'ariciy of colours of 
any pclrilled wood in the world. 

Ja'speroid, a, (f. Jaspeu sb. + -oid.] Like 
jasper m appearance or structure. 

1876 Forest It Stream 13 July 375/a A piece of basaltic or 

jasperoid rock of suitable shape. 

Ja’sperous, tr. [f. as prec.-J'-oua.] = next. 

1851 Uhtsir. CatM. Ct. Exhib. 999 Red ochre, rcsuUing 
from the decomposition of jasperous ore of iron. 


Jaspery (dga'spari), a. [f. as prec, + -v.] 
Of the nature of, resembling, or containing jasper. 

iS^3 Portlock Geol. 525 Tlie small cavities are filled with 
red j.aspery agate. 188a Gejkie TexUk. Geol. iv. viii. f 2. 
579 '1 he calc.areous and marly shales arc changed into hard, 
almost jasper)’, shales or slates. 

Jasprdean, a. Obs, [f. as next + -ax.] ne.xt. 
1796 Kirwan Klem. Min. (ed. 3) I, 358 A jaspidean cement. 
totri Headrick Arran 56 Their fraciure juspidean, white, 
and sparkling. 

J aspideous (d^respi'd/as), a. [f. L. iaspide-tts 
(f. iaspiifem Jasper) -i- -ous.] Of the nature of 
jasper ; jaspery. 

1^4 Watt in Phit.^ Trans. XCIV. 283 The formation of 
secondary spheroids, in the heart of the compact jaspideous 
^ubstance. 1833 Lvell Princ. Gcal. III. 369 In Arthur’s 
Seat and Sahsbur>’ Craig .. a sandstone is seen to come In 
contact with greenstone, and to be converted into a jas- 
pideous rock. 

_^tl Jaspis (d7Ee‘spis). [L. iaspis jasper, a. Gr. 
Uams Jasper.] ^ = Jaspeu sb. i a ; rarely i b. 

1382 WvcLiF Rev. iv. 3 Lijk the sht of a stoone kispis, and 
to sardyn. 1300 (jOweh Con/. III. 112 Ther sitten fj’T'c 
Stones mo .. Iaspis and Elitropius And Dendides and 
lacinctus. 1569 Pis. Bellny ij. i» SpcjisePs Wks. (Globe) 
700/1 'Ihe floor was Jaspis, and of Emeraude. 1640 Wil- 
kins Artu It. (1684) 119 A Lo.idstonc, rather than a 
Jaspis, Adamant, Marhle, or any otlier. 1745 A. Butler 
Lives Saints (1836* I. 20 'The shrine is.. supported by four 
hish pillars, two of marble and two of jaspis. 

Ja'spoid, a. [f. Gr. iaau-is Jasp -f -oid.] 
Resembling jasper. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855.) 

■f JaspO'uyx. Obs. [a. L. iasponyx (Pliny), a. 
Gr. laavow^, f. lairTT-is Jasper + ofu^Oxy.x.] An 
onyx stone partaking of the characters of jasper ; 
'an old name for clouded jasper* (A. H. Chester). 

x6x6 Buli.okar, /AS/tJ/yA, a precious stone, white of colour, 
and hauing red strakes. 1748 Smt. Hitu Hist. Fossi/s 4^3* 
'Ihe jasponyx of the antiems, Or Homey Onyx with giccn 
Zones. 

Jaspure (dgaj'spifl^). [a. F.jaspurc (16S0 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. jasper to Jaspeu -y -ube.] De- 
coration with spots or clouds of various colour ; 
marbling. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

tJas3, V. Ohs. rare, [var. chass, Chase: cf. 
Jace.] trans. To chase. 

*577 Goocr H ertsbacli 5 Hush. iiSb, They [mares In 
foal] must bee kept in the house, and neyiher labored nor 
lasscd vp and downe, nor bUlTered to lake coldc. 

Jass, eiTor for Vjjj, Eyas. 

1679 Lend. Caz. No. 1436/4 Lost of his Majesties- -Jm 
Eniermewcd jassFaulcon,..with the Kings V.arvcls. 1706 
PuiLLirs, Ja-vs-hawk. 1755 Johnson, jashawh (probably 
ias or eyas hawk', a young hawk. 

Jassink, obs. f. Jaci.nth. Jaud, Sc. f. Jade sb.^ 

'f* Jau'dewin, Also -wine, -wyne. [Origin 
obseme.] A tom of reproach. 

1340-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 659 p- iaudevvin iubiter ioiful 50 
hoJdc, For he was wra)>fid i-»vrouhi & wried in anaur. 
0x362 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidain Islrlonl 
Jcsiour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D’ni, 31. 4«i'. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) il. 86 Thou jawdewiiie, ihow jangeler, 
])ow stande this togider. 

Jaueler, Jauelicg, obs. ff. Javelleu, Javelix, 
Jauk (dsv^)> V. Se. Also 6-7 jake. [Origin 
obscure: cI.Jaxk.] infr. To trifle, delay, dawdle. 

1568 ‘Say Weill is tn-rvly ane wirthy guid Thing' in 
Bauuaiyne Poems (1883) 11. aji Say weill him self will 
sumiyme adwance, Bot do wcilldois nowdir lake nor prance. 
j6oo j. Melvill Dia/y{\Vodrow Soc.' 435 They haid jaked 
on manic dayes. 1785 Burns Cotter's Saturday j\t. vi, 
An’ ne’er iho’ out o* sight, to jauk or play. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, To yank, to trifle, to dally, in walking or work. 

Jaul, obs. form of Jowl v. 

Jamn, Jaunib(e, variants of Jamb. 

Il Jaun (d5§n). East Ind. In Calcutta, a small 
palanquin-carriage, such as is used by business 
men in going to their offices. (Yule.) 

1851 H. M. Parker Bole Ponjis IL 215 Who did not 
know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona green? it&zCalcutta 
Englishman a Ucc. 4/3 A .. ver)’ roomy Office Jaun, very 
comfortable and easy running. 1893 Btaekzv. Mai^. Oct. 

490 -An occasional run in an office Jaun to the CuAionihou.se. 

Jatmee (d.^ans, d^^ns), v. Obs. or arch. [prob. 
derived from OF. 

P.-ilsgrtiN c h.as ‘ 1 ge.^lyll a hors>c to and fro in the stabyll, 
jejance. He hath gcsiyllcd my horse in the stabyll lyll he 
h.Tih Jii.ide hyni .all on a water: il a janc^ won eheual a 
IcstabU taut guil la wys tout tn eauet Cotffravc Iwu* 
‘lancer X'n chex'al, to siirre a hor-e in the stable till hcc 
sweat wilhall ; or (as our) to inunt; lan old word).’ Neither 
of ihc.>e writers uses the ^wg.jauuce to render nor U 
the ‘•ense as%igncd by them that osed by Shaks. But Palsgr. 
has ‘ 1 g:4wance .a horse up and downe upon the stones 
and make iiym gambaldc and i^yn-ge, je pouibosuiis. And 
you gaunce >our hor>c up and downe thus upon the stones, 
he wyll be naught within a wliyle: si x-ons pent Ivndtssez 
vostrceheual nice Poynt.' etc. {OV.Pontl'on,iir=tcara(tler 
and /aire caraeoler, Godef) 'i'hts g.iwnee or gaunce 
appears to agree in meanin.: with Shnk.Nj<re’s but 

bardlywiih /nnrrr, as explained hy P:d'gr. and Cctgr. If 
ine words are the vame, the only posvjblc inference s«ia» 
to be that there was an OF. 'jancer i?ONFr. ganeen 
to prance a*, a hor-c, to make a horse prance, the cxi'.ience 
of whirh is as yet known only from P.nKgr. .'»nd Cotgr. 
Englishmen), who perhaps did not clearly underjtand its 
meaning. See aUo Jounce r.J 

a. trans. ?To m.ike \a horse) prance up a.’id 
down. b. itdr. ? 'J*o prance as a horse. Ilcncc 
Jau’ucinff ppl, a., ?prauciag. 
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J593 Shaks. Rich. Ily v. v. 94 Spur-gall'd, and tyrd by 
launcing Bullingbrookc. 1593 — Rom. ^ yul. 11. v. 53 (2nd 
Qo.) Beshrewe your heart for sending me about To catch 
my death with launsing vp and downe. 1792 (S. Henley] 
£ss. ncvj cd, Tibullus 29 Behold Him sit, in conscious state, 
the jauncing steed. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. xi. io3 
Just so wend we, now canter, now converse. Till, *tnid the 
jauncing pride and jaunty port, Something of a sudden 
jeriw at somebody. 

f Jaunce, sb. Obs, exc. dial. P^pp. re- 
lated to Jadnce V. But in the Shaks. quot. possibly 
only a scribal error or misprint for iaunte^ =» 
Jauxt ib.^ I. 

1598 SuAits. Rom. c5* Jul. 11. v. 26 (and Qo.) Fie how my 
bones ake what a iaunce Iwi Qo. and \si Fol. iaunt] have 
I ? 1875 Sitssex Gloss.y yaunce, a weary journey. ‘ I doant 
justly know how far it is to HelUngty, but you'll have 
a middlin' jaunce before you get there.’ 

Jaunder (d^a-ndsr), sb. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Origin unknown.] Idle talk. 

a 1794 Lass 0/ Ecclefechasi ii. in Burns' IFks., O baud 
your tongue and jauner [rime wander]. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. Dec. 321 (Jam.) What but hann can come of this 
senseless jauner? iB65Mrs, Carlyle III. 333, 1 never 

read such stupid, vulgar janners. 

Jaunder (d3a*nd9J), v. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Goes with prec. : the vb. may be the 
earlier.] intr. To talk in an idle manner. 

i3d8-i8 Jamieson, To jawner^ to talk foolishly, iSas-'So 
Ibid., yander, yaunder. 1817 Edin. Monthly June 
248 They war just jaunderin wi’ the bridegroom for fun. 
1831 Carlyle in FroudeZ//^ (1882) II. 2x3 To janner about 
at great length. 

Jaundice (d39'ndis, d^a'ndis), Forms: a. 

4- 5 iaunes, 4-5 iawnea, 4 iaunya, iaunyce, 

9 dial, jaunis, -U 3 . 0 . 4-7 iaund-, 5 iawnd-, 

5- 7 iand-, 6 gaund-, giaund-, 7-8 jand-, 4-6 -is, 
•ys, .5-5 -yes, -es, -yco, 6-7 -ies, -ise, eia, 7 -ize, 
7- jaundice. 7. 5 iawndrea ; 6-7 iaun-, ian-, ^ 
(9 diall) jaun-, janders. [ME. a, F. jaitnice^ 
jattnisscy in 12th c. jalnice (Hatz.-Darm.), lit. 
‘yellowness’, f. jahte, jatine yellow: see -ice. 
The d in the form jaundice is a phonetic accretion 
as in astound^ sounds thunder^ etc. The ending of 
the word in -r led to its frequent treatment from 
the 15th c,, and esp. in the 17th, as a plural in 
•yes^ -jVj, •ers^ as in other plural names of diseases, 
cf, measles^ miimps^ glanders^ 

1 . A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and characterized by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by consti- 
pation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 

Three varieties {yellow^ black, and green) are recognized 
and distin^ished according to the colour of the skin in 
each case. Yellow vision, often referred to as a characteristic 
of this state, though the source of much literary allusion, 
occurs only in rare instances. 

a, 1303 R. Bronne Hatuil. Synne 3980 pe ye pat ys ful of 
Jawnes Alle penkep hym jeloghe yn hys auys. 1340 Ham- 
POLB Pr. CoJtsc. 700 Slany yvels,..Als fevyr, dropsy, and 
launys. 14., tn Rel. Ant. I. sr For hym that is in the 
jaucies : tak wocraot. 1483 Cath. Angl. 194/1 laxones, ubi 
gulsoghie. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health cl.vxviii. 63 In 
Engtyshe it is named the iaunes, or the gulsufte. 1825 
Brockett, yaunis, yaunus. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
yannisy yenis (N.), yaanis (T.), Jofias (W.-T.). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 113 A pestilence of pe 
5elowe yuel bat isi-clepcd jaundys. c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 
258/x lawndycc, sekenesse, hicleria. X494 Fadyan Chrofi. 

III. lx. 39 Y« yelowe euyl called the laundyes. a Hey- 
WOOD Lave (Brandi) 120S He is Infecte with the blak iawndes. 
*535 Eden Decades i2iThe Spanyshe Inhabilours are all pale 
and yelowe, like vnto them that haue the yelowe giaundyes. 
*597 A. M. tr. Gulllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 29 b/2 The liver 
vayn is phlebotomized a^ayust the ycllowe gaundise. 
i6o5 SuAKs. Tr, Cr. i. hi. 2 What greefe hath set the 
laundics on your cbeekes? 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. 

IV. 4 To him that hath the yellow jaundies, all things seem 

yellow. 1693 Dryden yuvenal vi. (1697) 154 From him 
your Wife enquires the Planets Will, When ihe Black 
Jaundies shall her Mother kill. 1725 N. Robinson Th, 
Physick 162 After the fiftieth Year, a Jaundice happening 
upon a schirrous Liver or Spleen, alw’ays turns to the Black 
Jaundice, and kills the Patient. 173a Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
/?;V/ 256 A very excellent Remedy in Jaundices and Dropsies, 
1875 M. C. Wood (1879) 448 Dr. jfosler has been 

leu to try forced enernam in catarrhal and other jaundices. 
i583 Poor Hellie 274 He had an attack of the jaundice. 

y. J432-SO tr. (Rolls) H. 113 Aninfirmitiereignenge 

in Wales .. Nvas callcde the iawndres (L. ictericia). 1528 
PAV.S£LLZ’a/rr/w’r/(r^/>/r. 4 Whey is. .holsome forthem that 
haue the ianders. Randolth Let. to Cecil 15 Jan. 

in Calr, Scott. Pap. II. (1900) 34 Ycllowe ganders. 1607 
Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1658) 500 Very profitable against 
the ycllow-jaundcr^ 1676 Phil. Trans. XL 71a A \cry 
malign Fever, which .. is followed with the Jaunders. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. lyord^k., yaunders. x38t 
Leiccstersh. Gloss. s.v., The ‘black janders* designates its 
more malignant form. 

b. Applied to other diseases in which the skin 
is discoloured or which resemble jaundice in some 
way, as vohite jaundice CuLouosis ; blue jaun-- 
dice = Cy.vxosis. 

1727-41 CiiAMDCRS Cycl.y ChlorosiSy a feminine disease, 
vulgarly called the grccn-sickncss, white-jaundicc. etc. 1855 
May.vb Expos. Lex.y Icterus Albus, White jaundice. ^ 1S87 
Syd. Soc. Lex.y Jaundice, blue, a synonym of Cy.mosis. ^ 

t 2 . A disease of trees, in which there is dis- 
colouration of the leaves. Cf. Ici Eiwa 1 b. Obs. 

i6xd ScBFL. & Markii. Country Farme that haue 
the bundise, or cUe arc otherwise any way sickc, 1664 


Evelyn .Sry/fftf69Mice,MoIes,andPismire5 cause thejaundies 
in Trees, known by the discolour of the Leaves and^Buds. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. (1681) 223 The Jaundies, or 
Langor of Trees. 

3 . iransf. and_/^. In various phrases referring to 
the colour and reputed yellow or disordered vision 
of jaundiced persons, 

1629 Symmer Spir. Posie 1. u 8 Envie hath the yellow laun- 
dies. 1663 l^erses Ess.,Greainess{it6g)i2S'y^^ 

Loveof Gold, (That Jaundice of theSoul,Whichmakesit look 
so Guilded and so Foul), 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. 111. 73 
And jealousie, the jaundice of the soul. 1700 — Sigism. .> 
Guise. 542 These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst judge 
aright, 'Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. 1823 
Waterton IFand. S. Amer. iv. i. 298 He must be sorely 
afilicted with spleen and jaundice, who, on his arrival at 
Saratoga, remarks, there is nothing here worth coining to sec. 

4 . aitrib. and comb., as Jaundice colour, htie, etc. ; 
jaundice-faced, Jaundice-tinctured adjs : jaundice- 
berry, -tree, the Barberry, Berberis vulgaris. 

2598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 43 Their iaundice looks, and 
raine-bow like disclosed, Snail slander them with sicknes 
ere their time. ^ Walkington Opt. Glass 160 Some 
iaundice-fac’d idiot. 1682 Creech Lucretius (1683) iv. 112 
Whatever Jaundice-eycs do view. Look., as those, and 
yellow too. 1821 Cl.\rb VilL Mittsir. II. 132 The jaundice- 
tinctur’d primrose, sickly sere. 1858 HocG Peg. KUigd, 34 
The bark of the Berberry. .is said. .to have proved highly 
efficacious in the cure of jaundice; hence, in some parts of 
the country, we have heard the plant called the Jaundice 
Berry. 1887 IVestm. Rev. June 281 Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views of the Irish people have become suffused with 
a jaundice colour. 

Jaundice (dA9'n-, d.^amdis), v. [app. a back- 
formation from Jaundiced.] 

1 . trails. To affect with jaundice; usually To 
affect with envy or jealousy ; to tinge the views or 
judgement of. 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffk Rom, Forest v, Her perceptions were 
jaundiced by passion. *867 O. W. Holmf.s Gttard. Angel 
xxiv. (1891) 289 She.. wanted to crush the young lady, and 
jaundice her mother, with a girl twice as brilliant, 

2 . To tinge with.yellow, to make yellow. 

1892 Harper's Mag. 104/1 The sulphur weighted and 
jaundiced the atmosphere. 

Jaundiced (djen-, d^a-ndfst), a. [f. Jadndioe 
sb. + -Ed2 J 

1 . Affected with jaundice ; coloured yellow. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 111. ii, Jaundlsed eies seeme to see all 
objects yellow, blood-shoten, red. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. n. 
3S9 All looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 1804 Abernethv 
Surg, Obs. 60 (I have] seen the bone of the tooth tinged 
with bile like the other bones in persons deeply jaundiced. 
1845 Buod Dis. Liver It sometimes happens that the 
cornea, or the humors of the eye, become jaundiced, and 
all objects appear yellow. The notion.. formerly prevailed 
that this is generally the case ..but it happens, on the 
contrary, very rarely. 1^3 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 He is 
beginning to look belter, though still jaundiced and aged. 

2 . Yellow-coloured. 

1640 Brome Antipodes V. x. llv, Jly husband presents 
jealousie in the black and yellow jaundilcjed sute there. 1838 
Lytton Alice vii. tii, A comely matron .. in a jaundiced 
satinet gown. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § x6. 44 The 
barred windows with jaundiced borders and dead ground 
square panes. 

3 . fig. la reference to the yellow appearance 
and (reputed) yellow vision of jaundiced people ; 
coloured or disordered by envy, jealousy, spleen, etc. 

1699 Garth Disfens. vi. 244 Here jealousy with jaundic'd 
look appears. ^1787 Bentham De/, Usury xiii. 151 The 
fact is loo manifest for the most jaundiced eye to escape 
seeing it. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames xi. 310 Reason 
loses her faculties.. the mind becomes jaundiced. 2837 
WiiEWELL Hist. Ifuiuct. Sc. (*857) II. 149 He was naturally 
querulous and jaundiced in his views. *^z, Mrs. Oliphant 
Lit. Hist. Eng. I. 21 [Here] he was again miserable enough, • 
to take his own jaundiced account of it. 

ii JaTliie(d3§n),a. (J^j.cxc.asFr, Also5jawne. 
[a, F. jaune, OF, jalne L. galbinum greenish- 
yellow. Naturalize in ME. ; but in mod.E. (^on) 
only a borrowing of the French word.] Yellow. 

Z430-40 Bochas I.xx.(i554) 36b/i If they want fresh- 
ncsse of colour And haue their faces lawne, CX475 Partenay 
97: Wine of Tourain, And of Bewmc also, Which iawne 
colour applied noght vnto. 1859 Rsade Love me little t, 

I won’t be known by my colours like a bird. 1 have made 
up my mind to wear the Jaune. 

Jauues, -is, obs. forms of JAU^^)ICE, 

+ Jauuette, sb. Obs. Also 5-7 ionet, 7 janet. 
[a. F. jaiinet, jaunette, dim. of jaune yellow.] 
In fiower jaunette, janet or jonet flower, a name 
originally applied to some yellow flowers, as marsh- 
marigold, yellow water-Iily,aad species of St, John’s- 
wort (see Cotgr., Jauluette) ; aftenvards vaguely 
extended to other flowers, including app. the Red 
Campion or Scarlet Lychnis, 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlvii, The plumys eke like to the 
flourc-Ioncuis. 1480 C.vxroN Ovids Met. xui. iv. Of hys 
bloodc grewe .1 flour iaunette lyke unto the lylyc, sauf of 
colour. 1570 Saiir. Potms Rejornu xw. 13 5© Basclik and 
lonct fiouns, Geroflcis so sweit. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems xxxv. 39 Hir comelie cheeks of vive colour 
Of rid and vhyt ymixt Ar lyk the sangueoe joncl flour Into 
the lillie fixt. 1673 Wcoderburn Class. 38 Carjophyllata, 
a janct'flowicr. 

t Jau’nisll, jawnisll, a. Obs. rare-'. [{. 
ja-une, Jaunk a, + -isH.] Yellowish. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 200 If it procccdc of., chollcr, 
it is jawolsb coloured, with some tumor. 


'}• Jatmsel, zf. Obs. rare"^. [deriv. of jAcrjCEt'.'l 
intr. To trot or jaunt about, •*** 

1590 Nashe Pasquils Apol. Cijb, Mounted upon ibcir 
double geldings, with theyr wives behinde them, rj-ding ari 
iaunsling from place to place to feaste among the gentlema 
of the Shyre. 

Jaunt (d5gnt, d^ant), v. Also 6 iant, [Of 
obscure origin ; in i it appears to be more or lea 
identical in sense with Jaunce v. \ but the phonetic 
relation is obscure : cf. Jaunce jA] 

I. fl- irans. (?) To make (a horse) prance up 
and down ; to exercise or tire a horse by ridb^ 
him up ami down. Obs. ^ 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 45 a, Then followeth Saint 
Stephens day, whereon doth euery man His horses iaunt 
and course abrode, as swiftly as he can. 1573 Tusssa 
Hush. (1878) 177 For euerie trifle le.aue ianting thy nag, 
but rather make lackey of Jack boie thywag. i6xiCotc«., 
lancervn cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee sweat 
withall : or (as our) to iaunt : an old word. 
t 2 . intr. (?) To prance. Obs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias ji. i. iv. Ha>idy-cra/U 4(6 
Th' angry Steed . . All side-long iaunU, on eyther side he 
justles, And’s waving Crest courageously he bristles, 
f 3 . trails. To carry up and down on a prancing 
horse ; to ‘ cart about * in a vehicle, Obs. rare. 

157^ Studley tr. Balds Pageant Popes vi. 126b, He 
[Boniface VIII] was set vpon an vnbroken coult with his 
face to the horse tayle, and so caused to ride a gallop and 
iaunted til he were breathlesse. ^ 1828 Cobbett Pol, Reg 
XXXIII. 120 To get into a Grecian car, and to be drawn, 
with Minerva at his back. .four or five miles through the 
streets of London .. after having quietly suffered himself to 
be jaunted about in this manner {etc.}, 
f 4 . intr. Of a peison : To trot or trudge about 
(with the notion of exertion or fatigue) ; to run to 
and fro. Obs. or arch. 


sSys Appius <$• Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley lV, 150 Why 
did 1 ride, run, and revel, And for all roy jaunting now made 
a javel? 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. ir. v. 53 (istQo.) Sending 
me about To catch my death with launting up and downe. 
1706 Phillips, To Jaunt, to go, trot, or trudge up and 
down._ 1771 Foote Maid of B. ni. Wks. 17^9 II. 231 
Running forwards and backwards to town, and jaunting to 
see all the fine sights. 2892 Comh. Mag. Oct. 337 The one 
omnibus jaunts about seeking travellers. 

5 , intr. I'c make a short journey, trip, or e.xcur- 
sion ; to take a jaunt, now, esp., for pleasure. 
Also + jaunt it. 

2647 Stapylton Juvenal x, 183 He, to his Moores . . oVe 
the Fyren mountains jaunts.’ 1766 Garrick in G.Colenians 
Poiih, Lett. (1820) 292 We arc jaunting It for a few days. 
1^3 E. S. Bownb in ScribnePs Mag. (2888) II. *78/1, I^am 
most tired of jaunting. 2848 C. C. Clifford tr. Arista* 
phanes, Frogs 37 He’d to the market jaunt. 

Hew 13 Feb. 5/5 The Lord Mayor and the Sherms Jw 
Dublin] jaunting over to London with the petition presented 
themselves . . at the door of the House. 

II. Influenced by Jauntt adj. 

6 . To move jauntily; cf. jAUNT.f^.15; rare. 

2890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems ir. 8 Jaunt and sing out* 

right As by their team.? they stride. . 

Hence vbl. sb., also used attnb . : cf. 

Jaunting-cab; Jau'nting' ppl. a.; Jau-ntingly 
adv., [from sense 6 ] jauntily. 

a 2826 Beaual 8c Fl. IVit at sev. IVeap, V. ii, *Las Ini 
weary with the walk, My jaunting days are done. 18x3 
J. C. Hobhouse yonrney 85S, I have seen a circle of F rcncu 
gentlemen ,, after the’ manner of our jaunting citueus, 
amusing themselves with a Jew conjuror. *840 Hood 
Up the Rhine 7 \n hopes the jaunting about a bit will make 
her forget the loss of her husband. 182,9 Hexo Monthly Mag, 
LVI. 70 With his forage-cap jauntingly cocked over one eje. 

.'Jaunt (dgpnt, d^ant), Also 8 Jant, [Goes 
with Jaunt v., which is evidenced a little earlier. 

In sense i, it varied with jaunce, whether as a real variant 
or from scribal confusion of t and c is uncertain.] 

1 . A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now only 
as an ironical use of 3 : cf. ^ dance.") 

*592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. ir. v, 26 (1st Qo.) Lord how my 
bones ake : Fie what a iaunt [ind Qo. iaunce, tsj j/l’ inunij 
haue I had, 2509 IParn. Fairs IVom. it. 270 Where 
I been? where I have had a jaunt Able to tire a horse. 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth (1702) 215 'l*bis Part have 
I run over: and led my Reader a long and tedious J.auntm 
tracing out these . . mineral Bodies. 2727 Bailey vol. i 
A yaunt, a tedious, fatiguing W.ilk. 175^ J* Stewart m 
Scots ^Tag. (1753) 552/r, I arrived here, after a very trouble- 
some Jaunt. 1756 Washi.ncton Lett. Writ. 1889 L pOO 1-1*1 
night I returned from a very long and troublesome jaunt on 
the Frontiers. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 52 This rough 
jaunt— alone through night and snow. , 

2 . An excursion, a trip, or journey, esp. one taken 
for pleasure. 

2678 R. L’Estrakgb Seneca's Mor. {1702) 4x3 The next 
day they take the same Jaunt over again. 27^ bioriLnx 
Rabelais v. xliii. (1737) 186 She. .made him take a Jam i/e 
feit eheminer) nine Times round the Fountain. i7 *S • 
Rocjifort Let. ioSwi/t In S.'s iPks. (1841) IL 577 “ >°H 
have not got rid of your cold, I would prcbCnbe a smau 
jaunt to Belcamp this morning. *73^ If- 
(2820) I. 8, I have been a jaunt to Oxford. 2768-74 lt.C 
Lt. Hat. (2834) I. 67 Your idle jaunts, taken for 

only. 1809 Pinkney 7VaTL Fmnrtf 120 The French gen y 

of late have become so fond of jaunts of pleasure, it* 
Carlyle Remin. 1. 203 He was on his marriage jauut.^^ 
t 3 . Jaunty carriage of the body. Obs. lare’"-^^ 
X72X Amihuist Terrx Fit. xlvi. (1726) 356 He has a Uc.i- 
cate jaunt in his gait. 

t Jaunt, ii.- Obs. rare—. [F.jaitli{tiihc.in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] A felloe of a wheel. 
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1706 Phillips, the Fellows of a Wheel, X72X in 

Bailey ; and In mod. Diets. 

Jauntily (djg-ntili), adv. [f. Jauktv a. + -lt 2 ] 
In a jaunty, gay, or airy manner; with an air of 
sprightly self-assertion. 

1828 Webster, yantily. 1837 Disraeli Venelia i. xvt 
(1871) 77 His bat was rather jauntily placed on his curly 
red hair. 1876 Lowell Avtonguty Bf^. Ser. 11. 4 Voltaire 
. .jauntily forgives Bayle for having been right. 1877 Mrs, 
OuniANT Makers 0/ h'lor. vi. 167 He then enters into his. . 
treatment of his own wife which he expounds Jantily. 

Jauntiness (d^g'nlines), [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jaunty ; self-satisfied spright- 
Jiness; airiness; peridness. 

171a Addison S^ee/. No. 530 P 4, I felt a certain Stiffness 
in my Limbs, which entirely destroyed that Jauntyness of 
Air I was once Master of. 1838 Dickens JVic/t. Nick, xix. 
That indescribable air of jauntiness and individuality which 
empty garments .. will take. 1884 Chr. Covim-w. 23 Oct. 
21/5 The paper was marred by a jauntiness which did not 
become the subject. 

Jaunting-car (d,i59*ntig,kai, dga’nt-). [f. 
jaunting vbl. sb. (see Jaunt v.) + Car.] A light, 
two-wheeled vehicle, popular in Ireland, now carry- 
ing four persons seated two on each side, either 
back to back {outside jaunting-car') or facing each 
other {inside jaunting-car\ with a seat in front for 
the driver. Formerly made for a larger number of 
passengers : see quot. i8or. 

1801 Felton Carriages (ed. 2) 11. App. 5 There has been 
introduced some of a foreign de.«cription, called German 
Waggons, and Jaunting Carrs. Ihid. 6 The Jaunting CaiT 
is a one horse carriage , . so contrived as to carry many 
passengers; intended for gentlemen to go a pleasuring with 
their families, they driving themselves . . The body is made 
to project over the wheels, is of a round form, and capacious 
enough to hold five or six persons comfortaole, besides the 
driver, forming, as it were, a small apartment, and will 
even afford a small table to stand in the middle. 1829 
Blackw. Mag. XXV. 771/2 There is a vehicular machine, 
peculiar, 1 believe, to Ireland called ‘an outside jaunting- 
car!’ 1842 Handy Aiidy i, He., drove out the 

nurse and children on the jaunting-car. iBSj S. C. Hall 
R etrospect II. 303 In general there was no way of travelling 
except by the old jaunting-car. 2854 Hall Caine Manx* 
man 351 A company of jolly fellows in a jaunting-car. 
Jaunty (^32'nti), a. Forms: a. 7 Jentee, 
junto©, sliaunt8e,7-8 jantQ(e, jaunteOjS Jant^e, 
8-9 jant6. 13 . (7 ganty), 7-9 janty, 8 jantia, 
8- jaunty. [First found in 17th c,, in forms jantee 
(in 8 also janUe, janU) and janty^ anglicized 
phonetic representations of F. gentil (pronounced 
gant?*)i noble, gentle, genteel; at first app. with final 
stress (dgantf*), but soon treated like an Eng. adj. 
in -j', and with the F. a lengthened as in chanty aunt, 
iiautU, ^Cf. Gbnteb, Genti,] 
f 1 . Of persons, their manners, etc. : Well-bred ; 
gentlemanly; genteel, Obs. 

a, 1674 J. WsjoHT Mach Tkyesfes tog Twould be most 
redicule, and he That does it, not at all jentee. 1675 
Crowne Country Wit 1. i. xx See how finely bred he is, how 
juntee and complaisant, a 1676 Dit. Newcastle Humorous 
Lovers so He is very jantee indeed, and of a humour now 
in fashion. 17x3 Mrs. Centlivre ll^ouder n. i, Now, 
in ray mind, I t^e snuff with a very jantee mr. a 1750 T. 
Gordon Another Cordial (x7Sx) IL 138 They look upon 
a Jantee air and Mien to be excellent Virtues. 175* F iclding 
Amelia v. vii, Mrs. Ellison ..said, so Captiun, my jantee 
\jnod. ed. jaunty] serjeant was very early hcre._ 
p. 1^3 KiLLtGRBW Parsons Wedd. l. iii, 'Tis true, 'tls a 
good ganty way of begging. 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen 
Y. i. Save you Monsieur Florimel. Faith, methinks you are 
a very janty fellow. X709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem.^-z^ 
IShe] had something janlie in her Mein and Conversation. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 503 F 2 Whether it b reasonable 
that , . such a Creature as this shall come from a janty Part 
of the Town, andgiveherselfsuch violent Airs. £1830 Mrs. 
Sherwood in Houlston Tracis III. No. 81. 3 She had .. 
what my mother called a very jaunty genteel air. 

fb. Of things: Elegant, stylish, * smart ’i Obs. 
0. 1678 Shadwell Tirnon Epil., This Tantee slightness 
to the French we owe. 1687 Settle Rejl. Dryden _io 
A Discourse so jauntee that 'tis the first you have met with 
yet, that has been all clear wit, and no Billinsgate. 1708 
Motteux iv. xlviii, With a jantee pair of Canvass 

Trowzers. <2x770 C. Smart Fables xvi, A bag-wig of a 
jauntee air. Trick’d up with all a Ixirber’s care. X77X T. Hull 
Hist. Sir IK Harrington (1797) M. 226 A true jauntee 
manner of dressing b, to be sure, a vast advantage. 

0. 266a Hobbes Considered 54 A new Gin, or other janty 
device. X7Z3 Gay Guard. No. 149 F 7 We owe most of our 
janty fashions now in vogue, to some adept beau among 
them. 1760 Warton Oxford Newsman's Verses 9 What 
tbo' they dress so fine and ja’nty? 1854 A. Leighton 
Myst. Leg. Edinburgh (2SS6) 153 Then every one knew how 
janty the ^chelor had to make himself. 

2 . Easy and sprightly in manner; having or 
affecting well-bred or easy sprightliness ; affecting 
air>' self-satisfaction or unconcern. 

2672 Shadwell bfiserui. Wks. 1720 III. 48 Just that free 
and janty mein, that very easy and unconsiramd motion 
which she describ’d. X700 Farquhar /nconsiant i. ii,Turn 
you about upon your heel with a jaunty [ed. 17S6 janic] air- 
»7« Steele Spect* No. 434 P 4 This sort of Woman is 
usually a janty Slattern, x^o Dickens Bam. Rmige Ivm, 
He wore a jaunty cap and jacket. x86a Sala Seven Sons 
IL U 25 He saw. .the jaunty little man coming across the 
high street. 

b. Lively, brisk. 

*7»9 D’Dreev Pills III. 22S Bri<k and of a J.-miee Mecn. 
*755 Hervet Ttieron ^ Aspasia I. L ro However jauntee 
and alert the various methods of modem trifling may seem. 


1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 155 A quick and jantc motion of the 
fingerand thumb. i856 Livingstone Z or/ 7>«/T.ix.(i873) I. 
329 The ladies have a jaunty walk. 1873 jowerr Plazoip^. 2) 
III. ic6 The old imitate the jaunty manners of the young. 
Jaupi jawp, Z'. Sc. znxiS. north, dial. Also jap, 
jaap, jalp. [app. echoic : the Sc. spelling au, aw, 
in earl)'' 16th c. suggests an original jalp{zi. hand, 
yaud from hald, yald), which is an apt echo of 
the sound made by agitated water. The vowel 
now varies dialectally as a, a, 9, 9.] 

1 . intr. To dash and rebound like water with 
splashing of the vicinity ; to move with splashing ; 
to splash ; to make a light splashing sound. 

15x3 Douglas rEneiswx. x. 101 A rok of the see, Fra 
wallis feill, in all thalr bjT and sweeht lawping about his 
skyrtis wyth mony a bray. 1787 Burns To a Haggis viii, 
Auld Scotland wants nae sKinfcingw'areThat j'aups in luggies. 
2825 Brockett S.V., The water went jauping in the skcel. 
1828 Craven Dial.., jaupe, to dash like water. x886 s?. IV. 
Line. Gloss. Suppl., yattp, to splosh, make a splashing 
noise; said of the sound made by water or any liquid in 
a bucket or barrel : ‘How it jaups about'. 

2 . irans. a. To cause (water or liquid) to splash 
or move with splashing, b. To splash or bespat- 
ter (a person or thing) with water, wet mud, or 
the like, rebounding from, a breaking wave, wet 
or muddy ground, etc. 

X72X Kelly Sc. Prov. 283 Ride fair and jaap nane. ? a 1800 
Rosmer Hafmand no In Child Ballads (1837) I. 428 
Rosmer sprang i’ the saut sea out. And jawp'd it up 1' the 
sky. <zz8ox R. Gall Poems (1819) 25 Sandie frae his 
doughty wark Came hame aMaupit i* the dark. 1825-80 
Jamieson, To yawp^ yaap, Jalp, to bespatter with mud. 
Mod. Sc. The laddie ran through the mud and jaupit his- 
sel’ up to the neck. 

Jaup, jawp, sh. Sc. and north, dial. [Goes 
with Jadi^ z/.] The splash of water against any 
surface, or one of the drops or spurts of water 
which this scatters on adjacent bodies j a spot of 
water or wet mud splashed upon the clothes from 
wet or muddy ground, etc. 

15x3 Douglas xEneis v. iii. 44 Weill far from thens standis 
a roche in the see, . . Quhilk, suintyme with the boldnand 
wallb quhite, Is by the iawp of fludis coverit quyte. Ibid. 
viii. i. 136, 1 am God Tibris,.. Quhilk,.. with mony iaup and 
law Bettis thir brayis, schawand the bankis down. 1786 
Burns Brigs of Ayr 126 Then down ye’ll hurl, . . And dash 
the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies ! x8^ Antrim 
Dozvn Gloss., yaps, splashes or sparks of water or mud. 
x^3 Northumbld. Qloss.^ Jaup, a splash or smut of mud or 
dirt of any kind adhering to any article. A spurt of water, 
b. (See quote.) 

iSxi WiLLAN IV. Riding Gloss. (JL. D. S.), yop, the sound 
of water agitated in a narrow or irregular vessel. 2877 
N. IV. Line. Gloss., yaup, the sound produced by liquid 
shaken in a half-empty cask. 

Java (d^a’va). The name of a large island in 
the Malay archipelago. Used attrib. in the names 
of things connected with it in origin, as Java 
almond, Canarium commune (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); Java plum, Eugenia Jambolanax see 
Jaubo b ; Java sparrow, a kind of Weaver- 
bird {Amadina oryzivorcC). Also ellipt., Java, a 
variety of domestic fowl. 

2842 Java plum [see Jamak], i86x Mayhew Land. Labour 
II. 82 The Java sparrows are chiefly in demand for the 
aviaries of the rich in town and country*. 1893 Ne\vton 
Diet. Birds, yava Spamow, one of the best known of exolic 
cace-birds, Padda or Munia oryzivora,. .fasasXy Ploceidoe. 

Javan (d^awan), a. and zb. [f. Java + -an.] 

a. adj. Of Jav.T. b. zb. A native of Java. 

1606 Scqtt [title) An exact Discovrse. .of the East Indians, 

33 well Chyneses as lauans. 16x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 541 A lavan King., which had a hundred wives. 
1883 G. Allen Colin Clout’s Carden xii. 69 The Javan and 
Indian fauna. 

Javancso (d^t^sevanrz), a. and sb. [f. Javan -t- 
-ESE.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to Java, Javan. 

b. sb. A native of Java (formerly with 'ji./ava- 
ncses)’, also, the language of central Java, belonging 
to the Malayan family. 

X704 Churchill Collect. Voy. III. 724A The Ja%'aneses 
and ilardykcrs. x8ir }. Leyden in Scott Biog. Notices 
(1880) II. 192 note. We will be joined by all the Malays and 
Javanese. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 467/2 The scapula of 
the Javanese Rhinoceros. 1858 Fauer tr. Life Xavier 340 
Malay and Javanese soldiers. 

II JavaT. Obs. [F. javarl, in Cotgr. iavard, 
iavar, iavanv.] * A swelling in the hollow of the 
pastern of a horse’ (Cotgr.), 
x6x6 Surfl. & JIarkh. Country Farme 143 For the lauar, 
take Pepper,, .and make an empiaistcr Co be iaj-d vpon the 
place. Ibid. 144 For the la\-ar in the boughs or hams. 
Javel^ (dsx'vT), ?Obs. Also 5-7 -ell, (5 
iawvell, 6 iavelle, -all), 6-7 -il(I, 6-7 Sc. ievel(l, 

6 iefwell, ieffell). [Derivation obscure; cf. Cavel 
sb.^, Havel jAI] A low or worthless fellow ; a 
rascal. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1405 pc Iorde.,D^Ie5>ed much., 
pat his iueles so gent wyth laueles wer fouled. ,CZ440 
1 'ork Myst. XXX. 233 O, what ja\-cUis arc ye l>ai jappis with 
golIjTig T xsoo-20 Dusmr Poems tx. 15 Fowll jow« 
jowrdane-hedit jevellis. 1534 More Treat. P'assion inirod., 
Wks. 1273 How much more abhominable is that pituish 
pride in a lewdc vathrifiye iauelL a 2572 Knox Hiii. Rrf. 
Wks. 1846 I, 83 Pack you, Jefwellis [v. r. jeffeUs}, geti yow 
to your chargeis. 2591 Sixnser M. Huooerd 309 Wheaas 
Time. . Expired liad the cenne, that these two iavels Should 


render up a recknlng of their travels, c X64S-S0 Brathwait 
Barnabces yrnl. i v. 1 vij, Should this lavcll dye next morrow, 
I partake not in his sorrow’. [1823 J. Wilson Noet. Ambr.. 
Wks. 1855 I. 3 Javel or Devil or how shall wc call thec?J 
t Ja'vel-. north, and Sc* Ohs. In 5 iavello, 
5-6 iauill, 6 gayyll, gavil. [A by-form of Jail : 
cf. dial. F. javiole and mcd.L. gabiola, gaviola, 
with cognate forms, under J<UL. (But the v may 
be a u, or a scribal vagary.)] =J.viL. 

14S3 Cat/:. Angl. 194/1 A lavelie, gaola, uLi a prcsonc. 
1558 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 185, 1 bequiihe to 
the presoners of Duresme gavj’ll to be di'-trilmicd in 
allmes x». 1577 Holinshed Chron.,^SCi:it. 430/2 The heads 
.. were taken downe beside the place where they were 
fastned on a gavil [ed. 25S7 iauill], 
i'Ja’vel^. Obs. Also 7 iauil. [a. F. jave/lc 
ON F. gavel/c Gavel jA-J A quantity of stalks of 
flax, corn, etc. laid in the sun to dry ; = G.vvel jA’- 
i6ox Holland P/iny II. 4 When they be sufficiently 
watered . . then must the foresaid iauils or stalkes bee hung 
out a second lime to be dried in the sun. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Eujaveler, to make vp come into laucls, or Gauds. 

t Ja*veler. north, and Sc. Obs. Also 6 ievel- 
lour, 6-7 iavel(l)our. [cf. J.ivEL-.] = Jailer. 

r X450 .S’/. C«//i^<rr/ (Surtees) 5044 For lauelcrs was he rad, 
And besyd himtocschape. X500-20 DuNUA»/^<Hr;«j.\xxviit. 
34 The presone [is] brokin, the jcvellouris fleit and flemit, 
1536 Bellendem Cro}t.Scot.{\Z-a\) IL402 The javcllouris 
qunilkis kepit the presoun quhare he was, .. pressit down 
ane bevy burd on his wambe. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. 

Iv, My pairties ar my javellourand my judge. 

Javelin (d^a velin, d^ffi'vlin), sb. Also 6 iavo- 
13^(6, -yng0,-iuge, -en, Sc. ie villing, (geweling, 
iaivelia), 6^7 iaveling, -ine, 7 Javlin. [,i. F. 
Javeline (J5th c- in Hatz.-Darm.) ; from the radical 
javel; found also in Javelot.J 
1 . A light spear t^own with the hand with or 
without Uie help of a thong ; a dart, 

*5*3 Uee javelin spear in 4]. 2530 Palsgr. 233/2 lavclya 
a spearc, j'auelot. 1535 Coverdalb i Scuh. xbc. 10 Saul .. 
had a iauelynge in his hande. .. And Saul thought with the 
iaueJinge to slicke Dauid fast to the wall 1592 Shahs. 
Ven. <5* Ad. 616 (Globe), With javelin's point a churlish swine 
to gore. 2667 Milton P. L.xi. 658 Others from the Wall 
defend With Dart and Jav'lin. 2774 GoLDS^L Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. S 27 When the hunters approach him [the lion}, 
they either snoot or throw their javelins. 1874 Boutell 
Anns <5- Ann. i. 2 The arrow— ciincr discliaigcd from the 
bow or thrown as a ja\’elia from the hand. 

b. Ifcr. A charge consisting of a short spear 
with a barbed head, 

2882 CusSANS Handbk. Her. vii. (ed. 3) 222 When a plain 
I Spear Is intended, it must be blazoned as a Javelin. 

t c. As rendering of L. jaculns, a serpent that 
darts on its prey; cf. Dart sb. 4. Obs, ran^"^. 

2718 Rowe tx.Luean u, Fierce from afar a darling javelin 
shot, For such, the serpent’s name has Afric taught. 

A. Jig. 

2850 Mrs. Browning An Island v, Where the grey rocks 
strikeTheir javelins up the azure. 1856 Eliz. Warner // i//r 
Shaiemue 242 The speaker was a well dressed and easy 
mannered man of the world, but with a very javelin of an 
eye. i&S? Whittier Tent on Beach 197 Piercing the waves 
along its track With the slant javelins of rain. 

1 2 . A pointed weapon with a long shaft used for 
thrusting ; a pike or half-pike ; a lance. Obs. 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 43 And lx of bis [the 
king’s) gard on hoxsbacke, with javelyns, a Hall 
C/irofu, Hem VIII, 235 b, Everj’ man havyng a lavclya or 
slaughsword to kcepe the people in aray. 1576 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 11. 27 Anc halberd, dence aiks, or 
gewcling. 1656 Blount Glossogr., yaz'elinc, a weapon of 
a size between the Pike and Partisan, a 2839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 422 And see thy javelin’s point be bright, Thy 
falchion’s temper true. 

b. Onewho bears a ‘javelin*; =» Javeun-man i. 
2849 Macaulay Hist.Eng. iii. I. 338 There were the balls 
where the judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by javelins 
and trumpets, opened the king’s commission twice a year. 

1 3 . A fish .* app, the pilchard or ancho\y (both 
caught in immense numbers at Venice, and pre- 
served for exportation). Obs. rare. 

2635 Moufkt & Bennlt Health’s Imprtrv. (1741^ 244 
Javelings or Sea-^rts are plentiful in the Venetian Gulf, 
and all the Adriatic Sea. 

4 . altrih. and Comb., as javelin-bearer, -keeui, 
•spear', javelin-darting, -proof a<j]s . ; Javelin-bat, 
a South American vampire, Phyllostoma haztaiiim\ 
javelin-fish, a species of h.T:mulonid fish {Porno- 
dasys hasta) (FunJe}; javelin-snalro, a snakc-Jike 
lizard of the genus Acontias = dart-snake (Dart sb. 

4, 8) ; also applied to various species of Bothrops, 
an American genus of Crotaiidx or rattlcbiiakcs. 

x36x Hulmc ir. Moouin-Tandon ti. tv*. L 212 It has been 
asserted that .. the Vampire and the •• could 

destroy a man by sucking his blood. i5 S» Huloet, * Iauel>-n 
bearer, lemcearius. 2813 Byron Br. Abydos i. ix, Ncr 
mark’d the *javcHn-darting croud. X55* HuLOET,*Iaucl>7t 
head, sicilites. 1B66 Conlnctos ..Eneid il 66< Screened by 
a pent house *j3\-elin-proof- *8^ Penny CycJ. IV. 529 't 
These bones are ab--cnt in the fourth suLgenu*. Acenttas 
(•Javelin-Snake) cf Cuvier. 1847 CAaru.TEa ZeH. % ‘02 
The Acontias, or Jaselm Snake, of Southern Africa, u 
nearly allied to our Slow-worm, xS6i Hulme xx.Moj-An. 
Tandon it. v. 1. 257 Ihc roost fonnidal Ic species is the 
Jasclin Smoke properly so called, or VeKow Viper of Mar- 
liaique [Bothrofis Lanccelatur. 15x3 Do.clas rhxuts XJL 
iv. 14 The braid hed Lranslond cn the •levuling spc>r. 
Javelin (d^arvclin, d^x'vlin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
Irans. To 5l^:e or pierce with or as with a Ja\cUa. 
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1859 Tes'Svson Vivien 934 Out of heaven a bolt, .struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javclining With darted spikes 
and spHnters of the wood The dark earth round. 1898 
Atlatitic Monthly Apr. 502/2 The lightning began to jave- 
lin the pinc-s about the cottage. 

Javelineer (d7a2v(e)linl-*j). Also 6-7-i0r,-er. 
[a. obs. ^,javdinUr\ see Javelin and -eeb.] 

1. A soldier armed with a javelin. 

x6oo Holland Livy vin. viii, The forefront of the vant- 
gard, were iaveliniers called Hastati. <21656 Ussheu Ann. 
vi.(i658)2o8 Before this battalian. .there went six thousand 
slingers, and javeliners- 1828 Lewis tr. BcccklCs Pnb. Bean* 
At7u’ns{iZ^'2)26-j Grecian and Barbarian javelineers. 

2 . =jAV£LIN-irAN I. 

i8?9 Browning Ned Braits 64 Judges the prime of the 
land, Constables, javelineers. 

JaveliU'iusixi. Javelin sb. + M.\n.] 

1 . One of a body of men in the retinue of a sheriff 
who carried spears or pikes (Javelin sb» 2), and 
escorted the judges at the assizes. 

xyos Loud. Gaz, No. 4154/1 The High Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire, with about 90 Javelin Jlen, . . received Her Maje^ty. 
1832 Boston Herald 7 Feb. 3/3 The javUn*men and special 
constables ranged them.selves in front of the Courpjiouse. 
187X Bksa.vt & Rice Ready Mone^ Mortiboy xiii,^ The 
twelve javelin men, walking in martial array by the side of 
the carriage. 2890 Daily Nezvs 16 July 2/8 An amendment, 
practically abolishing javelin men and substituting police 
was inserted on the motion of Lord Belper. 

2 . Asoldier armed withajavelin: « Javelinkebi. 

x_846^ H. Torrens On Milit. Lit. Hist. I. 76 Clouds of 

skirmishers, javelin-men, bowyers, and slingers. 2850 Meri* 
VALE Rom, Enip. vi. (1865) 1, 276 Caesar brought into the 
field javelinmen from Numidia. 

t Ja'velot. Obs. [a. OF. javelot. It. giave- 
lotto ; in ONF. gavclot, Breton gavbd, MHG. 
gabilot (Diez). See also G.vvelot. 

The original source of T.javeLt ONF.^rxe^r/-, in Javelot^ 
javeline, and their cognates, is uncertain, and beset with 
maiw difficulties ; opinion at present favours a Celtic origin ; 
see Gavelock, and cf. Diez and Thumeysen s.v. giavelotto 7 [ 
A small spear or javelin thrown with the hand or 
from a catapult, 

^ 1489 Caxto.n Ftxyies 0/ A. r. xiv. 38 Sperys, dartysj and 
iauelots. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 28a CStapulta and BaUstai : 
the former casting Javelots ; the latter stones; 1693 Urqu- 
HART RaheUiis^ 111. Prol., They sharpned and prepared 
Spears, . .Javelins, Javelots and Trunchions. 2708 Motteo.x 
Rabelais v, ix. (2737) 35 Javelins, Javelots, Darts, Dartlets. 

t Javelotie’r, Obs* rare. Also -ott-. [a. obs. 
V.Javeloiter, f. javeloi Javelot.] A soldier armed 
with a javelot or javelin ; a javelineer. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxt. xxi, 405 Hee [Hannibal] sent for 
fresh supplie out of AjfTricke, specially of Archers and 
lavelotiers, and those lightly armed. Ibid, xxvt. iv. 585 
Hereupon began the manner. , to entertaine sucli light armed 
iavelottiers called Velitcs, euen among the Legions. 

t Ja'Veri v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 5 chauer, 9 
javver. [app. onomatopoeic: cf. Jabber inlr. 
= Jabber v . u 

^2440 Promp. Parv, 80/2 Clcnchyn a-jen or chaueryn 
a-3eii, for ptowde herte, obj^arrio. Ibid. 237/1 langelyn or 
iaveryn a-jen, hat ys clepyd clenchyng a-jen, o^^^arrio. [See 
aUo Jabber v. i.] 2839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
98 To bawl to t’ Orishmen, or javver abaht chetch rates. 
2876 Mid. Yorksh. <7//^rr., javver. [In various Yorkshire 
dialects, in sense To talk idly, garrulously, or noisily. 1 
Hence Javer, Javver sb. {vliall)- 
2869 Lonsdale Gloss,, yawer^ idle talk. 2876 l^lid. 
Yorksh. Gloss., ynwer, bold, assuming talk. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., yaxnier, *jaw' or talk; impudence. 

Javil. -ill, variants of Javel sh. 

Jaw (*5.39)1 Forms : a. 4-5 iow, 4-6 iowo ; 

3 . S-yia-wOjy-jaw, (5geaw,gow0,gew,7 gagh). 
[A word of difficult etymolofiy, on the origin of which 
the evidence known to us affords conflicting indica- 
tions. It occurs in the form jow[e from ^1375; 
c 1485 we find jav)\e, which before long superseded 
jovte\ from 1530 to c 1675 there was a collateral 
Chaw(e. ^ Chaucer rimed jowe with clowe (^^^Jaw, 
claw), which shows that the sound was not u, and 
thus that the word was not the )d.jotie cheek. 

If, uoUviihsianding the want of evidence, and in spite 
of the laic exemplification of ch forms in chaw{e, it may be 
assumed that jotve was preceded by a IVIC. *ehorve, re- 
presenting an unrecorded OE. *ceoive, eeJwe wk. fern., this 
would be identical with OHG. chiu-.va, early .MHG. 

(hi'Oie. chouw, MHG. kiuxve, cou-ufe, early mod. and dial. 
Gcp. ken. kas/, koie iGriinm); MDu. coniue, Kilian kouxve, 
keeir.ue, Du. kieu’.u \ going back to O Tcut. *krnr.v6n. dcrlv. 
of kesiKwn to Cirnw, The later cAan-e, jawc would then be 
par.nnel to mod.Gcr. kaue. MDu. cauxve, KIHan kauzve, and 
to Ger. kaneti, Du. kan'.ven, 16th c. Eng. Chaw v., beside 
OHG. kimvan, MHG. kinxven^ MDu. kouxven, and OE. 
cloxuan Chew, the phonetic relations of which arc not clc.arly 
settled. The speUmg with j may have been influenced by 
association witn F./ii/irchcck ; though the frequent p-iNsagc 
of ch into J in other words shows that this need not be as- 
sumed. Cf. the phonetic development of OE. ME. 

chatel, cnaul. chol. chou'l. Jo'i.'i.x also Marston's Jawn for 
chawn >U. and vb.j 

1 . One of the bones (or sets of bones) forming the 
framework of the mouth, and the seizing, biting, or 
masticating .nppamlus of vertebrates ; in shig-. more 
frequently the lower or under ttel/ier) jaiu, the 
inferior maxillary or mandible, than the tipper 
{;Yover) Jaw, or superior maxillary ; cf. J.vw-bo.s'e. 

The dnp/in^ or Jallist^ of the jaw is a mark of death, de- 
jection, or chagrin : see Jaw-kalle.*-’, CHor-FAU.E.N. 


c. 2382 Wyclif yudff. XV, 26 In the cheek boon of an assc, 
that is, in the iow of the colt of assis, I haue doon hem awey. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. xvi. (1495) X2t The Coca- 
dry’ll meuyth the ouer lowe \Bodley MS. ke ouer gowc] 
ayenste kynde of all other beestes and holdyth the nether 
lowe [Bodley MS, kc neHr iowe] still and meuyth it not. 
2484 Caxton Fables 0/ jEsop 2 He had a grete nede large 
vysage longe lowes. 2486 Bk, J/..ri/<^<2/«Cvij a, For booches 
that growe in a h.*iwkis lowe. 

R. c 2450 Tretdsds Barth. De P. R. v, xUi. (Bodl. MS.), 
No beeste hak an euen gut but he haue teek in ayker iawc. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. (Percy Soc.) 210 Dyd not kyng 
Davyd a lyons jawe tere? x6oo E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 
270 The bullet hitting him under his right iawe. x6ix Biui.r: 
yobxW. 2 Canst thou.. bore his iawe through with a thorne? 
2774 Goldsm. Hist. (2776) VI r. 2 i 3 Their teeth are . . 
numerous, and. .perfectly inofifensive: they lie in cither jaw. 
28x9 Shelley Peter Bell 1. x, There was a silent chasm Be- 
twixt his upper jaw and under. 2866G.iVlACD0N'ALDri//H.^. 
Neighb. xxx.(i878)528The jaw fell, and the eyes were fixed. 

2 . In//. The bones and associated structures of 
the mouth including the teeth, regarded as instru- 
ments of prehension, crushing, and devouring; 
hence, the cavity formed by these parts ; the mouth, 
fauces, throat. 

a, c 1374 CnAUCKR Boeih. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) Yit drowh 
I hym owt of the lowwes of hem k^t gapeden. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxiii. (ToIIem. MS.), It ahatek 
swellynge of iowes \inmorei>t Jauciuin sedai^ and helpek 
woundes of ke longes. CX430 Stans Pucr 31 Xw Babces 
Bk. sg To enbrace [v.r, enboce] )>i iowis with breed, it is not 
dewc ; with ful mouk speke not lest kou do offence. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 195/1 There apperyd on hir no .sygne 
of lyf sauf that hyr lowcs were a lytel reed. 1513 Douglas 
^Rneis xt. xiii. 69 With ane hydduus wolfis gapand iowis. 

cse^-^ChauceYs H. Famewx.Gglst^A. Caxton) Euylthryft 
come on your lav^es \rime clawes ; Fair/, and Bodl. MSS, 
Iowes, -ys, clowes, -ys], 1573 Gascoigne Henries, Voy. to 
Holland, At last the Dutche with butter bitten iawes. .Gan 
aunswere thus. 2590 Spenser F, Q. 111. viii. 33 The hungry 
Spaniells. .With greedy lawcs her leady for to teare. ^ 1608 
D. T[uvil 1 Ess. Pol. <k Mor. 69 Many naue had the victory 
snatcht (as it were) out of their lawes, .. for not making 
a., bridge for the., enemy to passe over. 2732 Lediabd 
Sethos \\. VII. 103 iNo) form.. discern’d but sparkling eyes 
and flaming jaws. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 147 From his 
wide Jaws His Tongue unmoLten’d hangs. 

3 . iransf. chiefly in pL The two sides of a narrow 
pass, fissure, gorge, or channel; the narrow ‘mouth* 
or entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea ; the fauces 
or entrance into the ‘ throat * of a flower, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 167 Cesariensis, k-’^t hak* 
k* west k« ryuer Matua, and in k« uork k's g€wes of j?e grete 
s^ee. x6i8 Bolton Floras 271 Being commanded by 
Cssar to guard the jawes of the Adriatlck gulph. 2655 F. M . 
Obs. In IV. Fulke's Meteors 165 The Ground perhaps open 
with those inundations, and the Gold fall into the gaping 
jaws of the Earth, and so stick there. 2776 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. Explan. Terms 305 Fan.v, the Jaws gaping between 
the Divisions of the Corolls, where tiie Tube terminates. 
1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. v. Hi, The guide, abating of his pace, 
Led slowly through the pass's jaws. 1852 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunters xxxvH. 283 The ridge that formed the 
southern jaw of the chasm. 2883 Symonds Ital, Byways 
I. 4^ The torrent, foaming down between black jaws of rain- 
stained granite. 

4 . pi. Applied to the seizing or holding members 
of a machine or apparatus, arranged in pairs, and 
usually capable of an opening and closing move- 
ment ; spec, Naut. the semicircular, concave, or 
forked end of a boom or gaff which clasps the 
mast with its projecting ends or * horns \ 

2789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 209 Bringing the jaws of the 
cap to embrace the stern-post. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 370 The end of the paper is at that lime lying 
even with the extremity of the teeth i /, and the jaws of the 
tongs closing immediately that the rod j is put in motion. 
2830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 39 Cock, that pait 
of a musquet lock which sustains the two pieces of iron, 
called jaws, between which the flint is fixed. 2835 Markvat 
Pirate viii, The jaws of the main-gaff were severed. 2877 
Raymond .S/rt/M/. Mines fy Mining ,\-2% Krom's laboratory 
crusher.. In this machine (unlike any other) both jaws 
oscillate on centers, fixed some distance from the crushing 
faces, x88x Young Every uusn his inon Mechanic 238 The 
joiner’s vice . . U furnished with 9 in, jaws to open 22 in. 

5 . 7?/. (in pi.) The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 

sS^Z i^birr. Mag. Induction xxxii, And first within the 
portche and iawes of Hell, e 2580 Sidney Ps. .xxx. iii. The 
graves moist hungry jawes. 2595 Suaks. yohu w it. 216 
To winne renowne Euen in the iawes of danger, and of 
duth. 2654 Fuller Txvo Serm. 41 Mustering of Men in 
this case, was but casting aw.'iy so many into the Gaghs of 
Death. 2703 Maundrcll yanrn. yerus. (2732) 26 Which 
g^reat strength has preserv'd it thus long from the jaws of 
time. 2855 Tksnysom Charge Li. Brigade iii, Into the 
jaws of Death, Into the mouth of Hell K^e the six hundred. 

0 . Vulg.ir loquacity; esp. 'cheeky 'or impudent 
talk ; also, in vulgar language, A talk, a speech, 
a lecture, an address. Frequent in the phrases to 
hold or slop ones jaw (where the sense may at 
first have been literal, as \\\ to open, loose, or work 
one's Jaws : cf, also lo hold onds longue). 

2748 Smollett Rod. Ratul. Hi, None of your jaw, you 
swab, . . eUe I shall trim your laced jacket fur you. 2753 
Foote Eng. in Paris i. Wkk 1709 I. 37 Hold your j.aw .and 
dispatch. 277a — Nabob iiL Wfc^ 1799 II, 3x8 Let’s have 
no more of your jaw I x8oo Lo. ilKTCALFe in Fortn. Rev. 
<'1885) June 757 Tremendous jaw from my tutor. 1836 
Cot, Uawkkk /)/.*ryu893) H- 94 A rich jaw between.. 
Read and Buckle, who met afloat after a previous quarrel, 
a 1845 Hooii Tale Trumpet xx. Parliamentary jabber and 
jaw. 2865 Freeman in w, ^ \V% Stephens Life Lett. 


(1895) I. 354 When they talk of right and law, ue bid them 
hold their jaw. x888 D. C. Murray in llliistr. Lend. Ran 
Christmas No. 11/2, So long as a man has the sense to bold 
his jaw at the right time. 

7 . atlrib. and Comb., as Jaw-arch, -break, calipers, 
-chasm, -forceps, -gape, -man, -sheath, -WQtk\j(wt- 

cracking, jaw-locked. Jaw-tied 

a short bar placed beneath a journal box to unite 
the two pedestals in a car-tnick {Cent. Diet. 1890); 
jaw-chuck, a chuck in a lathe furnished with jaws 
for seizing an object ; jaw-crusher {Mitiiug], an 
ore-crushing machine similar to tlie jaw-breaker; 
lvkyr-tQo%=^foot-jaw (see Foot 35); jaw-fooUd 
a., provided with a jaw- foot ; jaw-lever, a viteri- 
nary instrument for opening the mouth and admin- 
istering medicine to cattle (Simmonds Diet. Ttcdc 
1858); f jaw-piece {/Irch.), ?a corbel; jaw-repa 
{Pdaut.), the rope which fastens the two horns or 
prongs of the boom or gaff round the mast; jau- 
spriug {U. S.), a journal spring; jaw-tacklo 
{slang), the muscles of the jaws ; the mouth, eta, 
as employed in talking; jaw-wedge {U.S.), 
a wedge to tighten the a.\le-bo.x in an a.xle*guaid 
(Webster, 1S64). 

1879 tr. HacekeVs Evol. Man 11. xvlii. iii The foionosl ot 
these pairs of gill-arches changes into the '•jaw-arch which 
gives rise lo the upper and lower jaws. 2896 A. Morfisox 
Child yago^ii His chin fell on his chest, as by * jaw-break. 
2900 Aniructl JVorld XXXI. 18/2 They [larva; of Libelltila] 
then advance, .until within half an inch of their prev, when 
out shoot the * jaw-calipers, and the object is seized. i&^ 
G. Meredith Egoist II. 105 The gaping *jaw-chas«> ofhis 
greed. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Chuck, [figurel k is 
an independent '•jaw chuck. 1883 lllustr. Loud, Ncu'S 
B Dec. 551/1 (Farmer) Such ‘•jaw-ciacking^ jokes, 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 421 similar manner 
lo that in which the *jaw-crushc.r operates so effectually on 
large pieces of ore. 2871 'I*. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (cd. 4) 
422 The term * jaw-feet has now, by common consent, 
become the appellation by which they arc distinguished. 
1883 A. Wilson in Longm. Mag. II. 48 The curious jaws, 
jaw-feet, and legs of the armoured crustacean, xgoo Antjnal 
World XXXI, 28/2 The snatch of their •J.aw-forceps is so 
quick it takes good eyesiglit to see it. 2B98 G. Meredith 
Odes Fr. Hist. 22 Lyrical on into death’s led roaring 
gape. 2807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun 
tongues, .were, for some minutes, *jaw-locked, after behold- 
ing this dismal portent. 2894 Doyle Round^ the Red Lamp 
203 He was himself a *jawman, ' a mere Jawman . as he 
modestly puts It, but in point of fact he [a surgeonl is too 
young., to confine himself to a specialty. ‘**548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI 11 , 73 b, The *iawe peceof the said selj ng *. 
whiche pece was guilte with fine Golde. ///^._x5ob, I he 
Iawe peces and cresies were karved wyth yinetles and 
tiailes of .savage worke, and richely gilied with gold and 
Bise. 2833 Marrvat P. hiniple li, I .. discnMged the 
•jaw-rope and small gear aliout the ntast. ^ 2886 f. 
Guillkmard Cruise ^ Marchesa'* I. 230 The 4 

carried away. 287s Huxley in Encyct, Brit. I. 77°/^ lAnej 
horny *jaw-sheaths [of Siren) might be compared to those 
of the .\nuran tadpole. 2832 Tkelawnev 
Son I. 290 Van would have countermanded this, had 1 not 
clapped my hand as a stopper on his * jaw-tackle, 
Bread'V/inners 220 He had never worked a muscle la hw 
life e.xcept his jaw-iackle. 1756 Toldervy 
Orphans III. 75 ^ly *jaw.ty’d tengue no speech could lend. 
Ibid. HI. 166 Come, come, .no more of your *ja\v-woxk here. 
iBoz Morn. Her, in Spirt/ Pub. ymls. (1803) VI. 29 An 
event, .conducive to jaw-work in every scnj.e of the uorci. 

Jaw (fl.^9), sb.^ Ar, and norlh. dial. [Goes with 
Jaw z'.-, the two appearing together early in 16th c. 
Origin unknown.] 

1 . The rush or dash of a wave; a surging or 


dashing wave, a billow. . , 1 • c 

25x3 Douglas .cEneis i. iii. 21 Heich as ane bill 
waiter brak. Ibid.vin. 2. 136, I am God Tjbiis . . .. 

wyth niony iaup and iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawanu me 
baukis down. 2606 tr, Rollock's Lect. 2 Thess, J.ne scy 
when it flowes on a rock, immediatelie the law 
hacke againe in the sey. 2768 Ross Helenore (1800) 232 
.Sae we bad belter jook until the jaw Gang qer our ntaus, 
laiBoo Sir Patrick Spence vHi. ^Child), They had i 
saild upon the sea A league but merely three, 
ugly were the jaws That rowd unto their knee. loW, • 
.^fACDONALD R. Falconer III. 65 Tak guid tent at yc ride 
upo’ the tap o’ ’t, an* no lat it rij.e like a muckle 
ycr held ; for it's an awfu’ thing to be droout in ricn 
2B93 cr4?xj., Jaa, Jaw, _ . 

2 . A quantity of water or other liquid dasheuj 
splashed, or thrown out; an outpour of water, etc, 
a 1826 PicKEN in WhlstU-Binku U890) h 249 Wi’ jaws o 
toddy reeking hot Will keep the genial current^ warm. 
1825-80 Jamieson s.v., 'The cow has gi’en a gude jaw i 
day. 28^ Crockett Kit Kennedy 57 Gicin a l>oi: a a 
syne [=rinsej wi’ a jaw o’ water. . 

Hence (or from Jaw v.~) Jaw-box, Jaw-tun, 
Sc., a kitchen sink with sides ; also jAW-UOLt. 

2880 Antrim /f Doxvn Gloss., yaxo tub, yaxubox,Aiesn cry 
sink. 


Jaw Cd39), t;.l [f. jA.wii. 1 ] . 

1 1 . trans. To seize or devour with the jatvs, t 
use the jaws upon. Cbs. , 

x6xa 'Txio Noble K. iii. H, I wreake not if the worn 
would jaw me, so He had his fill. 

2 . slang, a. inlr. To use the vocal orgnns; i 
speak, talk. (A vulgar, contemptuous, or hostile 
equivalent for speak.) 

2748 Smollett Rod. AViW. xxlv. He swore woundily 4 
the lieutenant, .whereby the lieutenant rcturncu the • 
and they jawed together fore and aft a good spclL *7 



JAW. 

C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 299 Will you stand jawing 
here? .xSoi AI. G. Lewis 'J'ales ll^outfer, Sai/or's T. iv, 
In vain I begg’d, and swore, and jaw’d ; Nick no excuse 
would hear. 1885 T. A. GuruRiK Tinted I'enns viii. 98 
What’s the good of jawing at him! 

b. trails. To address censoriously or abusively ; 
to scold or ‘ lecture* (a person). 

i8xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 262 He was then very 
abusive and^ noisy; he kept jawing us. 1833 Mauryat 
/*. Simple xi, I have been jawed for letting you go. 1896 
Chicago Advance In politics we jaw one an- 

other partly for the fun of it. 

3 . To jazu away : to cut to tlie shape of jaws, or 
in a concave curve. 

x8oa Naval Chron. VIII. 470 The top-most part of the 
cap was cut to fit the rudder, and the after part jawed away, 
so as to work on the stern-post. 

Jaw (<),??). Also 7 Jae. [See J.iir si.^] 

1 . iiiir. To rush in waves ; to dash or pour ; to 
splash ; to surge. 

2513 Doucf.As ySneis v. Prol. 53 Bot my propyne coym 
fra the pres fuit hait, Vnforlatit, not iawyn fra tun to tun. 
1 a iBqo Sir Roland 91 in Child Ballads 1.(1857)345 For now 
the water jawes owremy head, And it gurgles in my mouth. 

2 . trails. To pour or dash (water) in waves; to 
tlirow or dash (liquid) in quantity. 

C1680 R. Law Mem. (18:8) 177 When it (the elephant] 
drinks. . it jaes in the water in it’s mouth as from a great 
spout. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Tempest may cea.se 
to jaw the rowan flood. X787 American /I''<ir'i,Then 

up they gat the maskin-pat, And in the sea did jaw, man. 

Hence Jawing ppl. a. 

? a xBoa Lass 0/ Loc/irayan 43 in Scott Mittstr. Scot. Bord.^ 
The stalely tower. .Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave. 

Jawar, Jawari, variant of Jowab, Jowaui. 
Jaw-bone, jawbone (d^g-bJun). [f. Jaw 
+ Bone.] Any bone of the jaws ; spec, each of the 
two forming the lower jaw in most mammals, or 
the whole bone formed by their combination in 
others. 

c X489 Caxton Sonnes o/Ayvton xxvi. 562 He gaff constans 
soo grete a stroke vpon the ere, that he bare it awaye wylli 
all the iawe bone. X55X Bible Judg. xv. 15 He founde 
a iaw-bone of a rotten asse,.and slewe a thousande men 
therewith, ifiad Baco.v Sylva § 750 The law-Bone.s haue 
no Marrow Seuered, but a little Pulpe of JIarrow diffused. 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 129 f 7 It (a toothl belong’d to the 
Jaw-Bone of a .Saint, 1793 Holcroft tr. Lavaicr's Physiog. 
111. x.v. X04 The Chinese .. appear to have broad cheeks 
with projecting jaw-bones. 1870 Bryant II. xvu. 190 
Tlie javelin entered underneath the ear By the jaw-bone. 
Mod, A pair of whale's jaw-bones forming a gateway. 

Jaw-l)rea:ker. 

1 . A word hard to pronounce ; .n word of many 
syllables. 

1839 Lever tf.LorreonerxiXj I'd rather hear the Crulskeen 
Lawn, .than a .score of your high Dutch jawbreakers. z88d 

D. C. Murray zsl Person Sing, xviii. 136 It’s a jawbreaker 
at first for an Englishman. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab, 
Lit. i. 14 You will find no 'jawbreakers’ in Sackville. 

2. A machine with powerful jaws for crushing 
ore, etc, 

2877 Raymond Statist. Mines d* Mining 421, I speak of 
the rolls as more applicable for completing the crushing 
of the ore as it comes in small pieces from the jaw-breaker. 
So Jaw-breaking a. coUoq.^ Iiard to pronounce ; 
hence Jaw’‘l3rea:kinffly adv, 

2824 Blackxv, Mtt^. XVI. 191 Entitled by a name most jaw 
breakingly perplexing. 2842 Tiiaciceray Ticklctoh/s 
Lect. i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 13 He conquered a great number 
of princes with jaw-breaking names. 2883 Gd. llCords Sept. 
592/2 A little plant that has a jaw-breaking name. 

Jawed (d.: 5 §d),<i. [f. Jaw + -ED-.] Having 
or furnished with jaws. 

a 1529 Skelton E. Ruiniitvng^2> lawed like a jetty. 1887 

E. D. Coi’E Origin Fittest xi. 316 note^ The metamorphosis 
•of the jawed Ncuroptera is little more marked. 

Jaw-fall. 

1 . Falling of the jaw ; fig. dejection, rare. 
x66o M. Griffith Fear of God .J- Nittg^g For a time they 
T.ad an Inter-regnum, and no King in Israel, besides divers 
•other horrid jawfalls in government. 

1 2. Dislocation or subluxation of the lower jaw 
so that it cannot be shut. Obs. 

1788 Rush in Pettigrew Lettsom (18x7) II. 432 The 
locked-jaw, or as it is usually called among the planters, 
the jaw-fall, is a very common disease among the children 
■of the slaves. 

Jaw*-fa:lleii,<i. ff. + Fallen ///<?.] 

Having the lower jaw fallen or hanging loose ; 
chop-fallen ; dejected. 

2603 Flokio Montaigne i. xl. (1632) 128 The wench ofTered 
him was jaw-falne, long-cheekt, and sbarpe-nased. a\6gx 
FLAvi;LJm.2?«;//v.ix754)i63 Wewercjaw-fallen and starved 
with the extreme cold. 2748 Richardson Ciarissa (18x1) 
III. 54 (D.)Tlie people.. seemed by their jaw-fallen faces 
^nd goggluig eyes to wonder at beholding a charming young 
lady. 

Jaw-hole^ (d 39 *hJ“d). [f. J.vw j^.2, v.^ + 

Hole.] A hole into which dirty water or other 
liquid is ‘jawed* or thrown; an open entrance to 
^ sewer, house-drain, or cesspool. 

X760 City Cle.uiedSf County Jinprov., Jaw-holls or water- 
spouts of timber (etc.). 18x5 Scott Guy M. i, Pilotin.j 

with some dexterity along the little path which bordered 
‘he fonnidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the stranger was 
made sensible of by means of more organs than one. 18x4 
^ J/. Ronan's xxviii. That odoriferous gulf, ycleped, in 
Scottish phrase, the jawhole ; in other words, an uncovered 
-Common scii'er. 
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Ja'^-liole [Jaw A gaping fissure or 
opening; an abyss, 

2840 T. A. Trollope .Tx/ww/r in Brfttoj/y H. xxxiv. 187 
A sore of jaw-hole, or abyss, moreover, is still pointed out 
between Huelgoat and Cmrhax, which this vixen of a prin- 
cess used as a second — or rather first — Tour de Nesle. 1876 
Whithy Gtoss.^ Javodiooal^ a fissure or opening in the land, 
as tlie mouth of a stream. The arched entrance to a cavern. 

Jawing (dgg'iq), vbl. sb. slang, [f. Jaw t/.l 
-inqI.] a vulgar or contemptuous equivalent for 
speaking. 

2788 De Foe's Voy. round World (1840) 313 They would 
chop off his head, and put a stop to his jawing. 2810 
sporting Mag. XXXV. 78 Mary Jordan and her acquaint- 
ances were fighting and jawing. 2871 Dixon Tower III. 
xviii. 190 Two hours were spent in drinking, jawing, and 
accepting terms. 2874 Lisle Carr fud. Gwynne I. lii. 83 
Nign blowing the roof off., with her evci lasting j'awing. 

b. aitrib.i as jawing-tackle, the jaws, etc., as 
used in speaking ; = jaw^tackle (Jaw jAI 7 ). 

2859 Reade Love me littie xxli, Ah, Eve, my girl, your 
jawing-uckle is too well hung. 

Jaw'less, a. [f. Jaw i^,l + -LESS.] \YUhout 
jaws ; spec, without a lower jaw, as the lamprey, 
1708 Motteu-v Rabeltiis iv. xv. (1737) fio The jawiess 
Bum .^h^ug'd up his Shoulders. 

Jawm(e, dial, form of Jamb. 
i* Jawn, obs. var. of Chawn sb.^ chine, fissure, 
and oLChawn r/., to gape. 

2598 Marston Sco. Viltany 1. iil- Cviij, To stop his lawning 
chaps. 1602 — Antonio's Rev. il. li. Wks. 2856 I. 94 Defy- 
ance to thy power, thou rifted jawne. 

Jawnaes. -dres„jawnes, obs. ff. Jaundice. 
Jawne, Jawnish, var. Jaune, J.vunish, Obs. 
Jawp, variant of Jaui* v. and jA, splash. 
Jaw-tooth. Amolartoolh. Cf. Cheek-tooth. 

x6ai Holland Pliny II, 440 If the grinders and great iaw 
teeth do ake, this Is a spcciall medicine for them. x6xx 
Bible Prov. xxx. 14 There is a generation, whose teeth 
are as swords, and their iaw-teeth as kniues. 2678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 670 The former teeth were nuade . . 
thin and sharp, by means whereof they became fit for 
cutting ; but the j.aw-tceth thick and broad, whereby they 
became useful for the grinding of food. 1789 Madan 
Persius (1795) 39 note. Grinding food between tJie jaw. 
teeth. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. 8 In 
wrestlers’ fashion, plying his jaw-teeth. 

Jawy (<1301), a. rare. [f. J.v\v xA.l + -V.] Of 
or pertaining to the jaw; forcefai in ianguaye. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iii. 42 The dulapes and the 
jawy p.art of the face. 2898 Academy 25 Oct. 92/1 It is 
material detail : forceful, stunning, jawy detail. 

Jaxe, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jay (d3J‘). Also 5-6 Sc. ia, 5-7 iaye. [a. OF. 
jay. mod.F. geaiy in ONF.^f, gay » Pr. gai {jai). 
Sp. gayOy med.L. gains, gaia (Papias ) ; of uncertain 
origin : some refer it to OHG. gtfki adj. quick; 
hence, lively. It cannot be identified with F. gai 
adj. ‘gay*, which has^, not/, in Central l•^] 

1 . The name of a common European bird, GarrU' 
ins g/andariuSf in structure and noisy chatteritjg 
resembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, and 
having a plumage 01 striking appearance, in which 
vivid tints of blue are heightened by bars of jet-black 
and patches of white. Hence used as the English 
name of the genus GarmlnSy and applied with 
distinguishing additions to the other species. 
a 23x0 iu Wright Lyric P. 52 Hco is dereworihe in day, 
..Gentyl, jolyf so the jay. CX386 Chaucer Manciples 
T. 28 And laughic it speke as men tcche a lay. 2412- 
23 Hoccleve Ball, to Hen. F, 37 My wordes .. clappc 
and iaugle foorth, as dooth a lay. 2530 Lyndesay Test. 
Papyngo 725 The geniyll la, the Merle, and Turtur 
trew. 1S90 SrcNSCR F. Q. n. viti. 5 Decked with diverse 
plumes, fike painted layes. 1596 Simks. Tam. Shr. jv. 
lii, 177 Wij.2£ is the Jay more precious then the Larke? 
Bec-vuse his feathers arc more beautifull. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 43 Not long ago I happened to spy a thought- 
less jay ; the poor bird w.-is idly busied in dressing his pretty 
lumes. 27^ Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 173 Jays.. may be 
rought to imitate the human voice. 2880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life >i. 20 't here are, so far as yet known, twelve species 
of true jays. 2893 Newton Diet. Birds 470 Doubts may 
be cxpre.s5cd whether these birds arc not more nearly related 
to the Pies than to the Jays. 

b. In more extendeil sense, applied to liirds of 
the sub-family Garrulinx t>r family Carrulidxy 
among which are the Blue Jay {Cyanurus cris- 
talus') of North America, the Canada Jay (/Vr/- 
soreus canadensis^ the Grey Jayy Green Jay, 
Siberian Jay. etc. 

x6S8 J. Clayton in Phil, Trans. XVII. 591 The Pica 
Glaiuiarca, or Jay, is much Ic^s than our English Jay 
. . it has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 
2838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 584/2 The blue jay of 
America is an almost universal inhabitant of the western 
woods. Ibid.. A roost magnificent bird is the Columbia jay. 
285s Loncf. Hiaw. xiiL 100 Jaj-s and ravens, CLunorous 
on the dusky tree-tops- 2885 ’C. E. Cradock’ (Miss Mur- 
free) Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount, viii. He saw.. the white 
tip.s of the tail-feathers of a fluttering hUicjay. 2886 Yule 
Anglo-Ind. Gloss., Jay, the name usually given by Eu* 
ropeaiLS to the Coracias Indica. Linn., the .YliC-.jw/ or * blue- 
throat’ofthc Hindus, found all over India. *893 Nev^ton 
Diet. Birds 469 The Lanius in/austus of lonui-us . . 
the Siberian Jay of English writers, which ranges ihroush- 
oui the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asisl. Ibid., 
The Canada Jay, or* Whiskey Jack’.. presents a still more 
sombre coloration. 


JAZEKAOSTT. 

. 2 . Applied to other birds: a. The Jackdaw (app. 
from a PVench mistransl. of kqXoios or gracu/us in 
the fable of the jackdaw decked in peacock’s 
plumes), b. The Cornish chough, also termed 
Cornish Jay. c. The Missel thrush, local. 

2484 Caxton Fables 0/ FEsop 11. xv. The xv fable is of the 
Iaye and of the pecok. 15^ Huloet, Iaye, byrde,^r4jftfr, 
gracutus. [1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Gracutus, They 
are much deceyued that haue taken Gracutus fora Iaye.I 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 129 lli^ay that vaunts 
In others plum^ 2706 Phillii s, Jay, or JacJ{.daw, a kind 
of chattering Bird. 2750 Pococke Trav. Eng., etc. (Cam- 
den) 135 About Penzance, jn the rocks, axe jays witli red 
bills and legs, called a Cornish jay, and by Plmy 
corojc. 2880 Antrim Down Gloss., fay, the missel thrush 
is called the jay here. The jay does not occur. 

3 . transj. a. An impertinent chatterer, b. A 
showy or flashy woman; one of liglit character. 

c. A person absurdly dressed ; a gawk or ‘ sight*. 

d. A stupid or silly person ; a simpleton. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 226a For the gjse now adays 
Of sum iangelyng iays Is to di>commende What they 
cannot amende. 25^ Shaks. Merry W. m. iii. 44 We'll 
teach him to know Turtles from layc-s. 1622 — Cymb. ut. 
iv. 51 Some lay of Italy. -haili betraid him. 2630 Chafamn 
& Shirley The Ball 11. ii, Sol. Mr. Bostock, madam. Luc. 
Retire, and give the jay admittance. 1884 I'all Mall G. 

29 Dec. 4/2 The intending larcenLt will strike up a con- 
versation with a likely looking Jay in a public convey- 
ance . . and win Ins friendship. 28^ Bakinc-Gould Mc- 
halah\\\. 91 You stood by ..and listened while that jay 
snapped and screamed at me. 2888 .V. Y. Herald SepL 
(Farmer Americanisms), Never, .have I been annoyed in 

' the slightest way by any of the so-called jays. t8g8 ll estm. 
Gaz. 7 Oct. 4/2 ‘ Kliarki is not exactly a blanket; be-idcs, we 
are jays enough as it is, and if wc had had our old things on 
we sliould have been regular jays'. 2900 Dundee Advertiser 

30 July 4 An underbred undergraduate— called in America 
a ‘jay ’. 

4 . Angling. Name of a variety of artificial fly. 

2867 F. Francis W«^/;//;^xi. (lEBo) 432 The Blue Jay. .is 

the Blue Doctor dressed with jay. 

5 . Coal-mining. (See quol.) 

2829 Glovers Hist. Detly I. 59 Strong jay or roof coal. 
Ibid. 60 Black jay, a sort of cannel coal. 

8 . attnl). and Comb.y as Jay-black, -like adjs. ; 
jay-feather, esp. in Sc. phrase to set up ones Jay- 
feathers (see quot.); jay-pie, jay-piet, (a) the 
jay ; ‘Ji) locally, the Missel thrush ; jay-teal, 
locally, the common teal. Also Jay-bihd. etc. 

2706 Loud. Gaz, No. 4256/8 Stolen.. a black >Iare, but 
not *J^y*bbtk. 1B25-80 Jamieson xv., She made sic a 
rampagiuc, that 1 was obliged to set up my *jay-feathei!, at 
her, Rojro. The expression contains a ludicrous allosicn to 
the mighty airs of a jackdaw, when in a bad humour. 2680 
Dk. .Argyll in Fraser's Mag. Jan. 49 The large Belted 
Kingfisher, .was passing wiili a *Jay-like flight oier the 
creeks.. of the Hudson. 2880 lY, Cormvall Gloss., *yay- 
pie, a jay, 2885 Swainson Prov. sYames Birds a Mt&scl 
Thrush .. the harsh note it utieis when alarmed has cau.sed 
it to receive the names of . . Jay (North of Irelaml), Jay pie 
tWilts). 2895 Crockett Men Moss Ha^s xxxix, 282 Yet 
I S.TW as it /lad been lite waft of a ♦jaypiet’s wini: among 
them. 2885 SwAtNsoN ProxK Names lisrtis 15S Common 
Teal. .*Jay teal (Kirkcudbright). 

Jay’-bird. A jay: in some parts of England, 
the Common Jay ; in U. S., tiie Blue Jay. 

2852 Mayne Re)d Scalp Hunters xxxIL 247, I could hear 
the shrill voices of the jay-birds. 2882 i.tieestersh. Gloss,, 
Jaydird, the jay. 2890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 82 The only 
signs of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an eagle, 

IViltsh. Gloss., fcty-bird, the Jay. 

Jay-bawk, v. U.S. [A back-formation from 
next ] trans. To harry as a jay-hawker ; to * raid 
1866 Standard aj Oct. j/'a A war of ncighbourhoods..of 
lynchings and j.Ty-hawkings, of rapine and outrage without 
parallel. 2^3 Scribneds Mag. XIII. 581/2 Every man 
suddenly discovering that somebody has jayhawked his 
boots or his blanket. 

Jay’-hawier. U.S. A name given to njem- 
bers of the bauds who carried on irregular warfare 
in and around eastern Kansas, in the free soil 
conflict, and the early part of the Amcric.in ciWl 
war, and who combined pillage with guerilla fight- 
ing; hence, generally, a raiding guerilla or irregular 
soldier. (See also quot. 1890.) 

2865 Pall Mall C. No. 245. 5/1 Jay-hawkers, cut-throat<, 
and thieves. 2867 A. D. Richardson Beyond the Missis- 
sippi X. 125 Found all the settlers justifying the ‘Jay- 
hawkers', a name universally applied to Montgomery's 
men, from the celerity of their niovemem.s and cheir haLir 
ofsuddenly pouncing upon an enemy, x833-V/. Louis dale 
Democrat 20 Jan. (Farmer Americanisms), He uas con- 
nected with what is known os the jayhawker war that raged 
on the borders of Kansas about lucmy-fivc years since. 
2900 R. Kiflinc in Times 25 Mar. 8/1 Suppose tf.ai vou who 
read these lines had been out with Rimingtoii’s jay-lia'Akcr* 
or somebody clsc’s lly-by-nigbts, riding liarJ and sleeping 
light for week.-!. 

.]rayl(e, Jayler, etc., oLs. forms of J.tit, etc. 
Jayne, variant of Ge-vxe Obs., Genoa. 

Xavid .Accis. Iltn. I'tl (iSit*) 79 Hausers ef Jajx.c 

' • '’d- 

Jazeraut, jesserant (dzai'zcrint, d^c's,-). 
Now only Hist. Forms: a. 5 ies3era(u)iit(o, 
-aiid,-anco, iestraunt, ^-0 ieaterii(e, 8 jazercat, 

9 -aZL, -ant. B. $ fiesaera(u^nt(e, -an, -en, 
(geseran), 6 gesseron ; sec also GtaTKitoN. [a. 
OF.Jaseran, -anl.Jaz-, Jac-y Jesseran, Jasiran,\ii 
c.)Jazerciie .= Vt.Jauran, V'g.JdurSo] 
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in S'^.jacc7‘inafV^.jazerina,Xt.ghuizze7'ino\ orig. 
an adj.,in OF. osbercjazet’cnc^ haiiberc jazeraiitj in 
Sp. coia jacerina. Generally agreed to be of. Sara- 
cen origin, and according to Diez prob. identical 
with S^,jazan7io Algerian, £. Arab, (a/-) jazirah 
‘ the island’, in pi. AUjazair, Algiers, in the old 
Arabic writers Jazirah bcni j\lazighaiian.'\ 

* A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other or to a 
lining of some stout material’ (Fairholt). 

a. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 423S Thorowe jopowne and 
jesserawnte of gentille mailes. ax^oo-so A^txatider 
(Ashm.) 3^rhid to jatis & 5Qde to \>& wallis, Sum in 
lopons, sum in lesserantis j7/.y. lesserauntez] sura 

loyned all in platis, 1465 Hlatm, ff Hoitse/t. Ex^, (Roxb.) 
.”53 He schal make my mastyr a jestrawnt. 1470-85 
Mai,ory Arf/iur Kill, vi, Thenne syr Galahalt . . dyd vpon 
hym a noble lesseraunce. J577H0LINSHED Chroiu Scot. 32 
Armed in iacks and light iesternes. 1795 Southey yoan 0/ 
Arc VII. 184 At all points arm'd A jazerent of double mail 
he wore. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, Underneath his plain 
habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed a jazerau, 
or flexible shirt of linked mail. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Cos- 
tume i94Tbe jazerant or jazerine jacket was frequently worn 
ill lieu of the breast and back plates. This defence was 
composed of small overlapping plates of iron covered with 
velvet, the gilt studs that secured them forming the exterior 
omamenL 

lax^oo Morte Arth. 2909 Thorowe gesserawntes of 
lene jaggede to the herte. X432 Will of Salwayu (Somer- 
set Ho.), A Habirgon of gesseran. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cliii, Lytill fischis..That In thesonne on thaire scalis bryght 
As gesserant, ay glztterit In my sight. *465 Poston Lett. 
II. 214 Your gesseren and gaunteletts shall be send hom by 
the next caryours. J530 Elyot Gov, i. xvii, Armed as he 
was in a gesseron. 

t Ja-zul, -al, -el. [A corruption of Sp. ami 
blue.] Lapis lazuli; =Azdrk i. 

1616 Bullokar, lasitl, a precious stone of a blew, azure 
colour. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), yazitl [eild, 1696, 1706 jazal]. 
1727 Bailey, Jazal. z 8 i 3 Todd, Jazel, 

Jazy, variant of Jasey, a wig. 

Jeabard, obs. form of Jeop.uid v. 
t Jea-lisom, a. dial. Obs. [f. Jealous a. + 
-SOJIE.] Jealous; having jealousy. 

1559 Feele Sir Clymu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 518/1 They’ll be so 
je.ilisoiii over them, that chain in doubt Ich shall not keep 
Jack my boy till seven years go about. 

Jealous (dje'las), <r. Forms: a. 3-4 gelus(e, 
4 - 03 , 4-5 -ows, 4-^ -ous(e, 5 -uoe, 6 gealous. 
d. 4-5 ielus, 4-7 -oua(s, 6 -oae, (-oux) ; 6-7 ieal- 
ou3(e, 7- jealoua. 7. 5 ieliua, 6 -ioua, -yus, 
-youa, 6-7 iealioua. 5 . 4-6 ialoua(e, 6 -ouaa. 
€. 5-6 iolyoe, -youa, -ioua, -yua, loyluae. [ME. 
^ilus, etc., a. OF.g^las (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. jaloux, -ouse, = Pr, gelos. It gelosa, Sp. 
celasa:— lata L.selds-tis, f. late L. zel-usa. Gr. ^Aor 
emulation, zeal, jealousy; see-ous. The Romanic 
j ox gi for Gr. f, shows the analysis of Gr. f as dz, 

dj, di, evidenced in other words, in late L.] 

1 1 . Vehement in feeling, as in wrath, desire, or 
devotion : a. Wrathful, furious {ran ) ; b. De- 
voted, eager, zealous. Obs. 

1382 \VvcLiFZ?r;//. xxix. 20 The woodnes of hyni {the Lord] 
shal wTxx feeis, and gelows a^ens that man. 1535 Cover- 
UALB Ecclus. li. 18, I will be gelous to cleue vnto the 
tUinge y* is good, 1560 Rsblc (Genev,) ^ Kings xix, 10, 

I haue bene very ielou.s for the Lord God of hoste. x66i 
hlABVEU. Corr» Wks. 1872-5 H. 66 Sir. Recorder and hir. 
Vaux, persons as jealous in your .service as I myselfe. 
t 2 . Ardently amorous; covetous of the love of 
another, fond, lustful. Obs. (But cf. 4.) 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 1070 The Qucnc had a fut licorous eye 
And a hert ful amerous; On Generides she wa.x gelous. 
*5SS UiiAoroRD in Stiy’pe Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 
130, I sawe certayne letters sent from th' Emprour..wberin 
was conuxyned iheise privities, .the good simple Quene is so 
jelous over ray sonne .. we shall make her agree vnto all 
our requestes [etc.]. 

3 . Zealous or solicitous for the presen'ation or 
well-being of something possessed or esteemed; 
vigilant or careful in guarding ; suspiciously careful 
or watchful. Coast, of {for, over). 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love iii. v. (Skeai) 1. 38 Some mancr 
of lelousy, I wot wcl is cuer redy in al the Uertes of my 
trevv seruaunies, as thus : to be icious oucr him self, lest lie 
be cause of his owne disease. 1526 TiN'daus 2 Cor, xi. 2, 1 
.ran gelous over you with godly gelousy. 1555 Pole in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. l 11. 19a Myn hcltii .. wherof I am 
the more jelosc now then I am commonly at other tymes. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, it. .\iv.{:348) 142,1 am. .brought. . 
to set a high Value upon _Hcalth,aadbe a very Jealous Pre- 
server of so great a Blessing. *738 Wesley /"j. xiii. vii, Be 
jealous for thy ^»IocIqus tvatae. ^ 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxvii, Tiic chief is young, and jealous of his rank. x883 
Buyce Amer. Commio. I. xxv. 378 The people, jealous of 
their hardly-won liberties. 

4 . Troubled by the belief, suspicion, or fear that 
the good which one desires to gain or keep for 
oneself has been or may be diverted to another ; 
resentful towards another on account of known or 
su.spcclcd rivalry: a. in love or alTeclion, esp. in 
sc.xual love ; Apprehensive of being displaced in 
the love or good-will of some one ; distrustful of 
the faithfulness of wife, husband, or lover. Const. 
oj arch, over (the beloved person, or the suspected 
rival) ; also of (the altcnlions of another, etc.). 


a 1250 Owl ^ N'tgkL X075 He was so gelus of his wive. 
That he ne miste. .I-so that man with hire speke. ^ a 1300 
Cursor M. 1794 O lauerdschipp xvas na sirijf, Was 
naman Ielus of his wijC rigSS Chaucer T. 38 

lalous \p.rr. ielous, gelous] he was, ami heeld hire nanve in 
cage For she was yong and wyldc and he was old. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xii. xwL (AIS. Bodl.) If. 121 b/i 
The Cock. .fi3te)> for beere [a hen] specialliche as bouse he 
were Ielous. a 1450 Kttt, de la 7V«r{x868) 23 She loued hym 
so moche that she was ielous ouer alle women that he sp^e 
with. 1484 Caxtox Fables of Alfonce (1880) 12 A blynd 
man whiche had a fayre wyf of the whiche ne was moche 
Jalous. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier B j, The yellow 
daffadil, a flowie fit for gelous Dottrels, who through the 
Lewtie of their honest wiues grew suspitious. x6zx Bible 
Num. V. 30 When the spirit of lelousie comraetb vpon 
him, and hee be ielous ouer his >vife. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C*ies5 Mar i Apr., It is impossible for 
the most jealous husband to know his wife when he meets 
her. 18x9 Byron fuan i. civ, So young a husband’s jealous 
fears. 1888 Miss Braddoh Fatal Three i. hi, Mrs. Fausset 
..had been jealous of the new-comer, and resentful of her 
intrusion from the outset. 

b. in respect of success or advantage : Appre- 
hensive of losing some desired benefit through tlie 
rivalry of another ; feeling ill-will towards another 
on account of some advantage or superiority which 
he possesses or may possess; grudging, envious. 
Const, <y^(the person, or the advantage). 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 331 Ffor hate or for Ielous 
ymagynyng. C1477 Caxton fason 32 Alle were ialous of 
him. But lason neuer thought on none of them. 1563 
B. Googb Eglogs vii. (ArbJ 59 You iudge but of malicious 
hart, and of a lalouse brayne. c i6ox Sir C. Hatton 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 2 My many iealious observers 
prevent my presence, a 1732 Attkrbury Serin. Isa. xl. 22 
(Seager) It is certain that they looked upon It with a jealous 
eye. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xxin. III. 289 Several of the 
leading persons in the state were jealous of his glory. - 1897 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 152 The Church was, as early as 1254, 
becoming jealous of the civil law. 

c. In biblical language, said of God : Having 
a love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness or de- 
fection in the beloved object. 

a 1225 Alter, R, 90 Vnderstond, ancre . . bwas spuse Jju 
ert ; & hu he is gelus of alle bine lates. 1382 Wyclif Exod. 
XX. 5, I forsotbe am the Ix>rd tbi God, strong gelows [1388 
a sironge gelouse louyere). 1535 Coverdale Ihid.y For 1 
the Lorde thy God am a gelouse God. — Josh, xxiv. 19 
He is an holy God, migbtie, and gelous, which spareih not 
youre trangressions and syimes. 16x7 Morvson /tin, ni. 6 
Our very God is in a good sence said to he iealous :,.you 
shall ever find the chastest Weomen, desiring an husband 
vectuously iealous. 1853 Maurice Proph. 4* Kings vii, 119 
God Is contemplated as jealous over his people. 

5 , Suspicious; apprehensive of evil, fearful. 
Const, oj or with subord. clause. Now dial. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr, in Palsgr. 921 A man doutfuU 
and suspect of jelous isoupeconeus). 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 
800 Let not the iealous dale behold that face. 1607 Middle- 
ton Five Gallants 1. 1, My master is very jealous of the 
pestilence. x6zz Wither Mlstr. Phitar. in Arb. Gamer 
IV. 420 Never did the jealous 'st ear Any muttering 
nimour hear, a 1639 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 524 The 
jealous Trout, that low did He, Rose at a wel-disscmbled 
Flic. 17SS B, Martin Mag. Arts 4* Sc, HI. xiii. 398, 1 am 
jealous of some baneful Experiment to follow. x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss.^ fealouSt apprehensive, ready to anticipate 
something., more or less unpleasant in its nature, 
t b. Doubtful, mistrustful. Obs. 

x^x SiiAKS. ful. C. I. u. 162 That you do loue me, I am 
nothing iealous. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 2x6 When., 
the Acceptant afterwards repents, and is jealous whether 
the Drawer will really accept of his Re-draughts. 

6, Suspiciously vigilant against, or to prevent, 
something (expressed or understood) ; vigilant in 
scrutinizing, 

x6ox R, Johnson Kingd. ft Comvnv. (1603) 215 They are 
very iealous to shew themselves fearefull or base minded in 
worde or deede. 1632 J. Hayward ir. BiondVs Eromeua 
51 The Princesse .. w’as Jealous lest her griefe (for her 
brother's death] should grow to be displeased with her, for 
adventuring her selfe to the gust of a curious sight. 2709 
Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 1. 499 They ivere very jealous of any 
Popish prince to become her husband. X797MRS. Radcliffe 
Italian Ixi. (1824) 641 He examined with a jealous eye the’ 
emotions he witnessed. 1843 Poe Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 
I. 268 Ihe most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 2866 
RoGEiis Agric. ff Prices I. xxi, 549 Measures (of weight, etc.] 
were subject to jealous supervision- 

b. iramf. Requiring suspicious or careful vigi- 
lance ; delicate, ticklish. ? Obs. 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Canestaggh 127 The difficultie .. to 
findea trustie person in so dangerous and iealous a cause 
as this is. 1672 Marvell Reh. Trans/. I. 267 Nor shall I 
dwell too long upon so jealous or impertinent a subject- 
•fT, Jealous glass, an old name for glass which. 
is translucent, but cannot be seen through : see 
quots., and cf. Jalousie. Obs. 

1703 T. N. City h C. Purchaser 153 fealous Class.. \s a 
sort of wrinkled Glass of such a Quality, that one cannot 
distinctly sec what is done on the other side of it. 2726 R. 
Neve BuildePs Diet. !i.y. G/njr, This Jealous Glass. .is 
commonly used in and about London, to put into the lower 
Lights ,. where the Windows arc low against the Street. 
(1879 Centenary Birmingham Libr, 32 A curious question 
arose (in 1831] as to the use of * jealous gloss * in the windows 
towards the book, as provided by the original lease.] 

8 . Comb.y as jealous-headed, -eyed, etc. 

1679^ M. Rusdln Further Discev. Bees 222 To answer 
these jcalou s-hcaded persons. 2704 Steele Lying L overw. 1 . 
27x9 Savage Lave in Veil i. i. 9 Some jealous Mled Father 
or Brother must interfere. 18x5 Woman’s Wilt U. i, I am 
told he is a cursed silly, jcalous-patcd fellow. 


t Jealou'se, Obs.cyt dial.. Also 7 jealouzg 
9 jealous, [ad. F, jaloitser, with spellinrr con’ 
formed to Jealous. Now chiefiy Sc. and^/.vrf^ 
dial, and spelt Jalouse, q.v.] trans. To susp^t 
(a thing or person); to have a suspicion that\ see 
Jalousez?. 2. 

2682 Bunyan Holy War xiv, It nas jealoused that they 
were too familiar with them. 1682 FLAVEL/^far32 Aguiltv 
conscience .. distrusts all, doubts and jealouzctli all. x-oi 
D. Williamson Serm. bef. Gen. Assembly EdiniurAt A 
With attestations justly jealoused, 2718 Il'odrviaCcrr 
(1843) lb 377 But I jealouse, if the Lord take him away ii 
will be so sudden. 2722 Wodrow Suffer. Ch. Scot. I. 7 The 
Brethren.. did very much fear and jealouse Mr, JamesSharp. 
2827 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. xxiL 430 Will you be 
good neighbours or bad? I cannot say. .. 1 jealouse you. 
2876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ I jealous’d it',. 

Hence + Jealou'sed ///. suspected. 

1695 J, Sage Article Wks. 1844 I. 268 She assisted the 
Scottish subjects against their native Sovereign (her jea- 
loused competitrix). 

+ Jealous-hood. So printed in the 4th Folio 
of Shakspere (16S5), and taken by some as a single 
word, with the sense ‘jealousy*. 

All the quartos and the first thiee folios have the two 
words jealous hood, which is presumably the true reading ; 
old Capulet, in applying the phrase to hxs wife, either using 
hood as the type of the female head, or alluding to the use 
of a hood as a disguise for a jealous spy. Cf. the personal 
application of chaperon ; also juad-cap, sly-boots, etc. 

[i59aSHAKS. Rom. 4* ful. iv. iv. 13 A iealous hood, aiealous 
hood [2685 jealous-hood], Now fellow, what there?] 1846 
Worcester, Jealous-hood, Jealousy Shak. So later Diets. 
Jealously (dse-lasli), adv. [f. Jealous a. + 
-Li’ 2 .J In a jealous manner. 

+ 1 . Zealously, eagerly. Ohs. 

2388 Wyclif Joel ii, 18 'Ihe Lord louyde gelousli his 
lond. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. iv. Ceijb, 
Some ielously wooe you and as it were enuiyng at me, 
labor to Wynne your fauor. 

2 . In a way characterized by jealousy (in mod. 
senses); with watchful care for preservation; with 
apprehension of rivalry, or {esp?) ofloss or damage. 

1718 Strype Whitgift in. xxiii, He had always hoped 
that her Majesty’s safety, .should be jealously preserved. 
a 2788 Micklc Siege Marseilles Jii. y, He stamps the 
ground ; then jealously casts round His burning eyes, as 
if he fear’d his thoughts ^ye^e listen’d to. 2857 Keble 
Euchar. Adorai. 31 Surely it is natural that we .should*, 
jealously guard them, and scri^ulously make the most of 
them. 2868 Freeman Norm, Cong. II. viL 29 They were 
doubtless jealously watched. 

1 3 . Suspiciously, distrustfully, Obs. (cxc, dial?) 
2628 Dicbv Voy, Medit, 84 But seeing they wrought 
jealously of me. (Still common dialectally.) 

JeaTousitesS. Kowz-azt;. [f.aspree. + -ses8 ,] 
The quality of beiug jealous ; jealousy ; suspicion. 

c 1380 Wycuf Senn. Sel. Wks. 1. 88 Cbana, is gelous- 
nes. 2382 — Num. v. 25 If the spiryt of gelousnes sure 
the man a3ens liis wijf — Song Sot. vlii. 6 Strong is ^ 
deth looue, hard as belle ielousnesse. C24Z0 Avow, drib, 
Ixiv, Of jelusnes be thou bold. <22626 BACON War With 
Spain in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 13s Not out of umbrages, 
light jealousness, apprehensions amr off, but out of cleat 
foresight of imminent danger. 2900 Longnu Mag. June 
X41 Jealousness does not seem to be the distinguuhmg 
feature of Louise's early training, 
i* Jealouste. Obs. [from OF. type 
f. jaloux, -oitse : see -ty.] Jealousy ; zeal. ^ 

2382 Wyclif Num. v, 15 The sacrifice of gelouste it xs. 
— Ps. Ixxviii(i.i 5 Shal be tend vp as fyr tbi jclouste? — 
Isa. ILx. 17 Couered with the mantil of xelouste. 

Jealousy (d^edosi). Forms : a. 3-5 gelusie, 
-usyo, 4-6 gelosie, -osy(e, -ousie, -ouay(o, 5 
-owsye, -oaye, 6 (golacy), gealoaie, -osy(e, 
-ousy. ] 3 . 4 ieleaye, 4-7 ielousie, -ousy, (4-5 
-ousye, 5 -acy, 5-6 -osy(e, 6 -usy, -owsy); 6-7 
iealousie, -sye, 7- jealousy. 7. 4 4 “^ 

-ousie, -ousye, 6 -owsye. 5 . 5 iolysy©. [a. 
gelosie. Jalousie (=Pr. and iK, gelosid)ii, d^los 

Jealous: see - y.] The quality of being jealous. 

i'l. Zeal or vehemence of feeling against some 
person or thing ; anger, wrath, indignation.^ Obs. 

^ c 2400 Apol, Loll. 25 pc qelousy [1382 Wyclif IPisd.s. 18 
ielousie) of Him schal tak armor, & arme pe crature m 
venge Him on ^e %Yickid. 2535 Coverdale Deut. .xxix. 50 
His wrath and gelousy shall smoke ouer soch a man. loit 
Bible Ps. Ixxix. s How long, Lord, wilt thou be 
eucr? shall thy ielousie burne like fire? if*’* * ,1* 

nolds Hosea i. 32 The Lord shewing the jealousic of niS" 
Justice. ^ - 

+ 2. Zeal or vehemence of feeling in favour ol a 
person or thing; devotion, eagerness, an.xiety to- 
serve. Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Roll.s) II. 165 He hadde a annere 
gelozyc To bys marcbaunlcs, and lowcdc hem : 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 170 b/i The luge wyi>ie uo* who liaa 
wrong for the ialousye of lustyse th.it lie Imd. 

The swete percepeyon of thy precious body 
Ialousye of loue I doo take be to me eschewynj? ^ n .i f 
nacion. 2565 T. Stapleto.v Fortr. Faith so 'i ni'* shall tu- 
gclousy of die Lorde of Hostes bringc to passe. 

3 . Solicitude or anxiety for the pie^n'aUou or 
well-being of something ; vigilance in guarding 
a possession from loss or damage. , 

2387-8, 1526 [see Jealous a. 3]. x6ox R. Johnson hmga. 

4 Commzv. (1603) 109 \ citic hoMcn by the Gcnoi>c, Mn*‘ 
great icalousie. by reason of the ncishborhoodc of the 
Duke. 1639 T. Brucis tr, Camup Mor. Relat. xu> Ol a. 
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love intirely pure, and with a holy jealousie of the pro* 
tection of her integrity.^ 1738 Bolingbrokc On Parties 
Ded. 23 There_ is a plain and real Difference between 
Jealousy and Distrust,., Men may be jealous, on Account of 
their Liberties, and I think They ought to be so, even when 
They have no immediate Distrust that the Persons, who 
govern, design to invade them. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ 
Aristocrtuy Wks. (Bohn) II. 83 The jealousy of every class 
to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have found 
in life. 

4 . The state of mind arising from the suspicion, 
apprehension, or knowledge of rivalry : a. in love, 
etc. : Fear of being supplanted in the affection, or 
distrust of the fidelity, of a beloved person, esp. 
a wife, husband, or lover. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 1896 But where he wyfe 
hap gelousye, per bep wrdys grete and hye. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Snifiis, Lanre/i//ns 6g3 pe feynd. .gert hyme fal In Jnlusy, 
Venand his wyf had mysdone Vith a 3unge knycht. CX386 
Chaucer /Cnt.*s T. 441 The fyr of lalousie S^v.rr. ielusye, 

f elousie, gelesie, lelousie, -syej vp sterte With Inne his 
rest and hente him by the herte. 1432-^ Ir. Pligden 
(Rolls) IV. 349 For contempie of vice_ of iolysye. 1535 
Song Sol. viii. 6 Loue is mightie as the death, and 
gelousy M the hell. iSxx Bible tlum. v. 29 This is the law 
of ielousies, when a wife goeth aside to another in stead of 
her husband. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 170 p 2 Jealou-sy is 
that Pain which a Man feels from the Apprehension that he 
is not equally beloved by the Peraon whom he entirely loves. 
1871 Dale TenCommandm. ii.63 Jealousy is but the anger 
and pain of injured and Insulted Love. 

b. in respect of success or advantage : Fear of 
losing some good through the rivalry of another; 
resentment or ill-will towaids another on account 
of advantage or superiority, possible or actual, on 
his part ; envy, grudge. 

ci4a5 Lydgate Assembly 0/ Gods 6 ^q Malyce, Froward- 
nes, Gret lelacy. 1470-85 Malory Ar/ltur vtit. xiii, There 
befelle a lalousye. .betwyxe kynge Marke and sir Tristram, 
for they loued bothe one lady. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Rom. xi. 30 To folovve your godlynes, though it be but 
euen for enuie and malice, as the propertie of them is to be 
gyuen to a ialowsye. 1650 Sir R. Stapylton StradeCs Loio 
C. IVnrres vi. 21 Lest this warrelike Preparation might beget 
a lelousy in the minds of princes, his Majesty satisfied 
them by his Ambassadours. a 17x5 Burnet Oton Time ir. 
(1724) I. 208 This drew a jealousy on me from the Bishops. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria I.90 There were feuds between the 
partners themselves, occasioned . .by jealousy of rank. 1870 
r reeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 5) I . iv. 163 We see traces of strong 
local diversities, sometimes rising into local jealousies. 1879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxv. 232 [Turkey] reckoning on 
the mutual jealousies of the cabinets. 

c. In biblical language, attributed to God : see 
Jealous a. 40, and quot. i860 bslow. 

A 1225 After, R, go Ich am gehis of he, Syon, mi leofmon, 
mid muche gelusle. iSzx Biulc Dent, xxxit. 16 They pro- 
uoked him to iealousie with strange gods. 1622 Donne 
Serm. I. 3 a, lealous of his iealousie, He will not have his 
iealousie despised nor forgotten. z86o Pusey Min. Proplu 
Z 03 * Jealousy^ is used., in the O. T. of that attribute in 
God, whereby He does not endure the love of His creatures 
to be transferred from Him. or divided with Him. Ibid. 
373 God's jealousy is twofold. It Is an Intense love, not 
bearing imperfections or unfaithfulness in that which It 
loves, and so chastening it ; or not bearing the ill-dealings 
of those wlio would injure what It loves, and so destroying 
them. 

5 . Suspicion ; apprehension of evil ; mistrust. 
Now dial. + To have in jealousy : to be sus- 
picious of, suspect, mistrust {ods.). 

C138S Chaucer L. G. /PI 722 {T/tisbe) Jlaydenys been I- 
kept for gelosye Ful slreyte lyst they dedyn sum folye. 
1523 Pace Let. to Hen. Vl££ in Strype Eccl. jPem. (1721) 

I. App. xi. 22 Against such persons as are had in a jelosie of 
revolting, xs^x Act 33 Hen. P///, c. 24,! Some gelosie 
of their affection and favor towardes their kinsmen . . hath 
bene conceyuedand had against them. x6S9 D.PELL//«/r. 
Sea 323 Sailing, .without any mUtrust or jealousy of Sands. 
1702 J. I.0CAN in Pa. Hist. Soc. li/em. IX. 82 Through a 
jealousy of the vessel being crank. 1714 C'tess Cowper 
Diary (1864) 36 He had some little Jealousy, before he went, 
that the fine Lady was Lady Hainet Vere. 2793 Smeaton 
BdystoneL. § 264 Some .suspicion of the Polparra Fishermen, 
as having cut away the buoy..*, a jealousy 1 should not have 
given way to. 1893 Stevenson Catriana. xi. 1x0 , 1 judged 
It was beyond the course of nature they could have any 
jealousy of where I was. 

6. = Jalousie. 

1834 M. Scott xvlii. 288, I.. peered through 
the open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene below. 

7 . attrih. 

, x6xx^ Bible Num. v. 25 Then the Priest shall take the 
ielousic offering out of the womans hand, 2899 S. Butler 
53 7 'he jealousy series must be dated in the 
Spring months of 1585-6. 

Jeames. i‘a. Obs. form of the personal name 
James, b. In mod. use (after Thackeray), a ludi- [ 
crous name for a liveried footman (prop, dg/inz). 
Hence Jeames-iam stottce-ivd., flunkeyism. I 

cz6oo Norden Spec. Brit.^ Cornw. Ded , To the most j 
hish and mightie Prince leames, by diuine prouidence, ^ 

kings of Englande, Scotland, Fraunce, and Irelande. Ibtd. 

{x 723) 22 That is betwene St. jeames tide and the feast of j 
Ail Saynis. 1846 Thackeray Uitle) The Diary of C. Jeames | 
de la Pluchc, Esq. 1859 — Virgin. x.xxvii, Jeames wuh his 
cocked bat and long cane, (isl parsing out of the world. *875 . 
J.^. Grant One of the *600’ xv, She and her family .. 
attended by a tall ‘Jeames’ in plush. 18S3 Athenxnm i 
X3 Oct. 459 A ‘ Students of the social history* and manners of > 
courts —which seems to be the latest modern euphemism j 
fur 'Jcamcs.ism' in literature. ^ , i 

•Tean (dje^n). Forms : a. 6 icon, iene, j 
ce(a)n0, ieane, ieyne, ienne, 7 ioine, 7- jean ; < 
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7- jane. fapp. the same as ME. Gene^Jene^ 
jcyne/jayne^ja»e,\ti OK.ya/w^(x, mod.F. Gines, 
med.L. Janua, Genoa, a city of Italy; cf. JA^•E, 
a coin of Genoa, and Geake.] 

* 1 * 1 . — Geane, Genoa ; attrib, = Genoese. Obs. 
149s P/avai Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 262 Cables..of Jeane 
makviig. c 1524 Church7v. Acc. St. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 127 A carpet of Jeen makyng. 1607 Mark- 
ham Cavrtl. u. 59 Some horsmen vse that bytt, which wee 
call the Ba.'itonet or leinc bytt, which is made with, .great 
rough rings, made high like whcclcs. 

2 . A twilled cotton cloth; a kind of fustian. 
Orig. jene geanes') fustian., shortened to 

jeanes,jcany etc.- The form Teans is used in U.S. 

a. 1567 in Swayne Sarttm Churchau. Acc. (1896) 1x3, ij 
yerdes of Jene fustyan. 1575 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 
^33i, rij. yeards of geanes fusthn . . x»J yeatdes of geano 
fustion. XS77 Ibid. 269, ij yardcs of whitt geanes. 1589 in 

H. Hall Soc, Eliz. Age (1886) 210 Gene fustian. 1589 Acc,, 
Bk. W. Wray in Antigimry XXXII. 78 White jennes, 
iijr. yjtf. 1622 Housek. Bks. Ld. W. Hosvard (Beck Dra, 
per's Dicti), A quarter of jean for my Ladle’s stockins, 3ff. 
1766 W. Gordon Gen. Countutg-ho. 427, 2 pieces ^ yard 
wide white jean. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v, 
Leigh, Considerable manufactures, patticulaily of fine jeans. 
2862 in Bryant & Gay Hist. U. S. {i88oj IV. 531 A million 
yards of jeans. 0x885 Weldon’s Pract. Needlewk. IV. 3/1 
Executed . . on a ground of white satin jean. 

z6z2 T-ioo Noble K. iii. v. You most coarse freeze 
capacities, Ye jaue judgments [Dyce reads ‘jane'j. 1662 
Slat. Irelatul (1765) II. 407 Fustians called janes. 1835 
Blnckto. Mag. XXX.V 1 II. 164 A new suit of olive jane, 
b. pi. Garments of this material. 

1879 Birmingham Weekly Post 26 Apr. 2/7 The cook, in 
his spotless ‘jeans/ made the usual enquiry. 

C. attrib. and Comb. Made of jean, zrs jean cap, 
coat, trousers, etc. Also jcan-clad, jacketed adjs, 
180X T.S. S\39.KSplendid Misery II. 141 Habited in. .a jean 
grey frock. 1858 Lytton What Will He do? I. 1, 'You 
are a keen observer*, said he of the jean cap. 1885 Harper's 
Mag, Dec. 132 The jeans-clad mountaineers. Ibid., A 
leather belt girded bis brown jeans coat. 

Jeand(e, jeaiit(e, obs. ff. Giant. Jeapard, 
obs. f. Jeopard v. jear, -e, obs. f. Jeer sb.^ 
Jeaat, obs. f. Gist sb? and Jest sb. and v. 

cisibg in Hist. Northnmbld. (1899) V. 202 In the springe 
tyme. .they have ther cattell jeasted In Shllbottell-wood. 
Jeat(e, obs. form of Jet. 

Jeaund(e, ieaunt(0, obs. forms of Giant. 
Jebat, jebbet, jebet, etc., obs. ff. Giubet. 
Jeberd, Jeblet, obs. ff. Jeopard, Giblet. 
Jebusite (dge^bir/zdit). Name of a tribe of 
Canaanites, dispossessed of Jerusalem by David. 
In 17th c., a nickname for Roman Catholics, esp. 
Jesuits. 

253s CoVBRDAiB yudg. i. 21 Ye lebusites [Wyclif lebuse, 
lebusei] dwelt amonge the children of Ben lamm at leru- 
satem vnlo this daye. 2583 Fvlke Defence (2843) $68 Your 
Jebusites, that must be called ‘fathers’. 2^ Supplie. 
iMasse,Priests C viij, Henry Sammier a lebusite disguised 
in the habit of a souldier. x68i Dryoen Abs. 4 Ac/itl. 2x3 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 

Hence Jehusitn v., Jebusi tic, • 1 ‘tlcal, >itisli a. 
x6o8 A WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 62 The desperate plot .. 
lebusited by that wicked seede and seminarie of Satan. 26x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) x8 Ignatius and his Colony of 
lesuites . . that lebusiticall societie. 16.. Sempill Pick 
Tooth for Pope in Harp Renfrewshire See. li. (1873) 8 Your 
Jebusilish Jesuits. 2682 Drvoen Abs, fy Achit. 663 And 
suited to the temper of the times. Then groaning under 
Jebusitick crimes, xl^ E. S. Wallace fcnisalem i. 20 
The Jebusilic occupation was of later date. 

Jebytt, obs. form of Gibbet. 

Jecimin, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, Jessamv. 
t Je’COrary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. P*. jtfeoraire 
(Cotgr,), f. h.jecur, jecor- liver; see -aby.] Be- 
longing to the liver ; hepatic. 

1684 Ir. Bond's Merc. Compit. 1. 14 To Breathe the Jeco- 
rory, or Ccphalick Vein, Ibid. vi. 282 The place must be 
the right jecorary vein. 

t Jectiga'tion, Obs. [a. ‘wag- 
ging, shrugging' (Cotgr,), f. med.L. jecligare, f. 
jact-yject^, ppl, stem of L. jaccre to throw.] A wag- 
ging, a tremulous movement. 

a 2693 Urqukart Rabelais ill, xix. 159 With various 
Jectigation of his Fingers, and other Gesticulations. Ibid. 

III. xly.370 Shrugging of the Shoulders, and Jectigation of the 
whole Body. 2730-0 Bailey (folio), TecHcation, a I'rembling 
or Palpitation felt in the Pulse of a sick Person. 2855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., [as a term ancicmiy used]. . ; jectigation. 
Jectour, variant of Jetter, Obs. 

Jedge, variant of Jadcb Sc., Obs. 

Jee (d^f )» [Origin obscure ; cf. Gee z^.J 

I . intr. To move, to stir ; to move to one side ; 
to move to and fro (quot. 1727). 

1727 Ramsay Bessy Bell 4 Mary G. iv. Our fancie-^ jee be- 
tween you twac, Ye are sic bonny lasses. 2789 Ross ifetenore 
(ed. 3) 60 She never jee'd [ed. 1768 budgdj, till he was out 
o’ sight. 2S96 J. Luxisdcn 123 A gloom fell owtc the 
hame when WiUiejeed awx 

3 . trans. To cause to move, to move; to move 
aside, shift, or displace slightly. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets iv. 224 Wha wi* bavins jees 
his bonnet. xSJ5-5a Jamiesox, ‘Vc’rc no able to jee it;’ 
You cannot move it. 1838 j.SiRUTiiERs Poetic 7. 8 1 A lassie 
. . Slaw up our stair Sync jec't the door. 

Jee, 'SV*. [f. prec. vb.] * A move, motion' I 
(Jam. 1S80). On the jee; off the straight, Ajee. ■ 


1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 560 Vou canna gie your head 
a jie to the ae «>ide, without [etc.]. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 
xxiii. 276 To set you on the jee. 

Jee, adv. and int. a. The verb-stem used ad- 
verbially or as an exclamation : see Jee v, i {Sc.), 
b. =Gee int., a word of command to a horse. 

1785 Burns Vision 1. vii. When click ! the string the snick 
did draw ; And jee ! ihe doorgacd to the wa’. xSSoJamik- 
SON, Jee . JeC ’ np , a call to a horse to move, i 8 o 3 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 237 Only the creak of ihc gibbets Or wag- 
goner’s jee. 

Jeel (cl^/l), rAl .5V. Variant of Cejll, jelly. 
a 2774 Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 4° There whang 
hU creams and jeels Wi' life that day. 18.. Song^ Jtnnfs 
Bawbee if aan, Suppl.), Hls suit he press'd sac weeJ, 'i nat 
Jenny’s heart grew saft as jeel. 

So Jeel V. Sc. intr. [F, gekr\ to set as jelly, to 
congeal, (o 'jell 

2896 Ian Maclaren Kate Carnegie 203 Setting saucers of 
black jam upon the window-sill to * jeel '. 

Jeel, sb:^ /. of Man. [Manx jceyjjecill. jcell, 
Ir. dioghbhail damage, loss, OIr. dlgbail diminu- 
tion.] Damage; mischief. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxWx. 147 We came out to sea 
juat to help you out of this jeel — Bondman xxii. II. 

270 In all this jeel with the girl and the Governor. 

Jeei? sbf Naut. Pbrms: 5 iero, 7 

ieoro, ieere, 7-8 gear, 8-9 geer, jear, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained.] Tackle for hoisting and 
lowering the lower yards. (Usually in//.) 

2495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 28S Jeres for the Jlayne 
lakell. Ibid. 306 There is employed ..iij hausers 01 vj 
ynch compas for makyng of ij mayne Hftes and a mayne 
fere, 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 23 The cat 
harpings, a leare, Icaich lines. 1672 Nardorouch Jrnl. 

9 Sept., Captain Fowlcs comandcr of his Ma'^^* Ann was 
dismissed from his comande for beatinge one JP Murfcild 
comander of a collier at the jers. 17x2 \V. Rogers Voy. 34 
He was lash’d to the Main-(jeers and drub'd. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round JVor/d (1840) 87 , 1 caused him to be brought 
to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be .<^undly 
whipped. 2762 Falconer Shipwr.u. ssojears, lifLs, and 
brails, a seaman each attends, e iB6o H. Stuart Seaman's 
I Catcch. 24 How will you reeve the jeers? They arc usually 
t rove with a reeving line, a becket is fitted in one end of the 
reeving line, and Loth ends of the jeers. 

b. Comb., as jeer-bitt, ‘block, ‘Capstan, •pulley. 

2495 Naval Acc. Hen. V/I {iZgS) 203 jere polcyes vilh 
a shyver of Brasse. 1626 Capt, S.mjt/i Acad. rttg. Seamen 
23 A leare capsterne b only in great ships to hoj’se their 
sayles. 2706 Phillips, Jeer, or feer-Rope, a piece of 
Hawser made fast to the Main-Yard and Fore-Yard in great 
Ships, its use being to help 10 hoise up the Yard. 2768 
J. Bvron Narr. Patagonia (ed. a) 8 The straps of the fore 
jeer blocks breaking, the fore-yard came down. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's IVordbh., feerlitts, those to which the 
jeers are fastened and belayed. 

Jeerid^T®-!), Forms; seejEEiiz'. [f, next,] 

1 . An act of jeering; a derisive speech or utter- 
ance ; a scoff, fiout, gibe, taunt. 

i6*S B. JossoN Staple of N. tv. 1, Fitt. Madrigal/, a ieere ! 
Mad. I know. 2642 Slincsby Diary (1836) 82 [Lord 
Hotbam] sending y^ town a ieary‘ w“ he comes he finds 
y" still in their beds. 2650 Fuller Pitgah it. vii. 159 An 
I impudent and unseaf^onable jeer, * Had Zimri peace that slew 
his Master?’ 2686 Acliondy Painting Illustr. 243 Half 
' afraid he bad put a Jear upon him, and that he sltould be 
Laughed at. 2729 Swift Grand guest, debated 287 But 
the Dean, if thb secret should come to his ears, Will never 
have done with hb gibes and his jeers. 2821 }i)iaon Sara'an. 

I. ii. 366 With his sa^ age jeer.*'. x88o Spurgeon f. Ptoughm. 
Piet. 16 A blow is much sooner forgotten than a jeer. 

f b. The .iction of jeering; mockery, scoffing, 
derision. Obs. 

2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 388 The statue of 
the Sun . . a Spaniard took and gam'd aw'ay in a night, 
whereupon one said by way of jeer, ilial he had plaid 
aw-ay the Sun before he was up. 2676 Marvell d/r’. Smirke 
4 With the utmost extremity of Jeere, Disdain, and Indigna- 
tion. X7S3 L. M. ir. Du Boscq's Accomfl. IVom.tn I. 22S 
Socrates was naturally given to jeer and railing. 

1 2 . Phr. /n a jeer, (?) in a huff, in a pet. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Cicero ( 2895) V. 34 r This Nepos 
.. being Tribune, left in a gecre [ed. 2 iear] the cxcrcbc of 
his office, and w ent into Syria to Pompey, upon no occasion ; 
and as fondly againe he returned thence upon a sodainc. 

3 . attrih. and Comb. 

X633 Shirley Triumph Peace s66 Vet there be some .. 
mean to show Themselves jeer majors ; some tall critics 
have Planted ariillery and wlt-murdcrcrs, 1650 Fuller 
App. InJ. Innoc. (2840) 563 Tlmt he may have the benefit 
ol his own jeer-prayers to himself. 

Jeev (dsi*!),?/. Forms; (3 gearo, gyre, gyero, 

6-7 geero, giere, 7 geer, jear(o, jeero, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained: appears ^1550. 

(Among derivations which have been suggested, arc Ccr. 
sdieren to shear, fig. to plague, tease, sex (cf. Du. gekic'uren 
‘to shear the fool’, 10 jest, ^nlcr); \3u.giertn ‘siridcre, 
strepere * (Kilian), ‘ to cry. to roar, or bray' (Hexham), ‘cum 
siridore et strcpitu alicui illudcre ' (Junius); ^thof these 
show some similarity of sense, but, phonologically, /Vrreou’d 
only be an illiterate corruption of either. On the r rencli 
%\dz giHes, in Norman patois *;^iniaccs, affectwioua hjpe^ 
Critiques', in Rouchi *troinpcric, niauvai'^c plaisanlenc , 
ha"* been suggested as allied ; but it Is obvious that iliU is 
inadequate to account for the Kng. '*-rb. .\ suggestion 
that jeer niay have originated in an ironical uv; cf c-ir er^ Is 
plausible and phonetically feasible (cf. Jass, Ja'^n*, but lies 
beyond exLiing evidence..') . , . , 

1 . intr. To speak or call out m (.cnsioa or 
mockery; to scoff derisively. Const, rtf. 

XSS3 (implied in Jeeres). 25^^ f>ee Jceei.'^ :.V. xi.J. 
2277.87 HoLtssKED Chron. 111 . Some papists resorted 
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thither to geerc at him, some of his friends to moume 
for iiim. 1581 J. Bell Hadtian's Afisu;, Osor» 264 b, There- 
fore this Portingall Pasquill doth gicrc at Haddon by way 
of mockage. 1590 Spensek F. Q. ii. vu 21 But when he saw 
her toy, and gibe, and gearc, And passe the bondsof modest 
mcrimake, Her dalliaunce lie despis’d. X607 Hieron /KX-j. 
1. 430 Ishmacl giercth at Isaac. 1650 Folleb ». v. 

125 Smile good Ueader, but doe not jeer at my curiosity 
herein, a 1771 Gray C/uir, Christ Cross Roiu, Hcic Grub- 
street Geese presume to joke and jeer. S/fectator ■21 
May 675/1 The meeting only jeered at him, and he was 
unable to make his voice heard. 

2 . tyans. To address or treat with scornful de- 
rision ; to deride, flout, oocnly mock or scoff at. 

1590 Shaics. Com. £rr» 11. li. aa Yea, dost thou^iccre & 
flowt me in the teeth? 16^3 Prvnsu ///V/ nV-///. Kp. Dcd., 
Do they not deride and jeare religion? ct645 Howell 
Lett, (1650) II. Ixx. io3, I am heer for niy good qualities as 
your cosin Fortescuegecr’d me not long since. 17x2 AimuTii- 
NOT yohn Dull in. ii, Some odd humours .. for which John 
would jeer her. i8ai Clare l^ilL Minstr. I. I jeer my 
\\*cakness, painfully repent. 185* Miss Yonce Camtos 1 . xIl 
351 The mob pelted him and jeered him by bis assumed 
name of King Arthur. 

3 . quasi-/ru«r. To drive (/;;/<?, oui o/j etc., some- 
thing) by jeering. 

^x66x Fuller t^ort/iies, Stitjfonis/i, (1^2) m. A Fool 
of Alans making, jeered Into it by general Dirision. 1677 
Gilpin Dcmonol, (1S67J 5 So far from being jeered out of 
our religion, that letc]. <ix3xoTANKAinLL/Ve/. iP'X;x.(i846) 
20 I'll jeer my ancient wooer bame. 1833 Ht. AIautineau 
Munch. Strike viiL 88 They would jeer me olT the stand. 
Jeerer (d3l'>’roi). Forms: see Jker v.\ also 
6 girar. [f. jEEivi>. + -Eiit,] One who jeers or 
calls out in derision ; a mocker, scoffer. 

*553 in Strype Eccl. Menu (x7ai) III. .\pp. xi. a3 All ar 
not gyrers and mockers. 1562 Leigh Armoru{\y)-i) .\iv, 
Such girars nowe be, who seeming to contemne all tuinges, 
become themselues a contempt to all men. 1560 Foxe .* 1. 
^ M, (1583) 2x05 Henry Smith .. beyng now a loule gierer 
and a scornfull scorner of that religion which before he pro- 
fessed .. sUawgled Woiselfe. 1637 Jacu&on 'I'recii. C<}<£s 
Forewarn. Wks- 1844 VI. 131 He., doth either jeer our 
Saviour or make him to be a jeerer of the sons of atlliction. 
1837 AIajor Richardson Brit, Legion iii. (cd. 2) 61 The 
grumbler and the Jeerer sat side by side upon the road. 
Jeering (d^N’riq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lN*a h] 
The action of the verb Jeerj the utterance of 
derisive mockery ; scoffing. 

xS6x Bp. Cox Lei. to Parker in Strype Parker ii. vlii, 
(17x1) 109 What rejoicing and iccring the Adversaries make, 
xoas B. Tonson Staple 0/ N. jv. i, Call you this leering 1 
1 can piay at this. X734 Ra.msay Throw the Wood it, 
Their jeering ga’cs aft to my heart wi’a knell. 1867 SsilLus 
Huguenots Eng. ii. (xSSo) 27 These jeerings of the towns- 
folk reached his ears as he passed along the streets. 

Jeering, Ppl. a. [t. as prcc. + -ixq -.] That 
jeers ; scornfully mocking, derisively scofSng. 

1581 T. Bell Hadden's Amw. Osor. 238 b, Here is no 
want of any thing nowe, but of some gyering Gnato, which 
may lowt this Thraso out of hys paynted coat. X593 
Shaks. Lucr, x8ia Esleetued . , i\s seeile ieering Idiots are 
with Kings. 1598 B. JoxsoN Ev, Matt in Hum. 1. ii, Such 
petulant, geering gamsters that can spare No., subject from 
their jest. 1763 Lloyo Hare ^ Tort. Poems 37 Friend 
tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, Your burthen's more than 
YOU can bear. xSiS Carlyle Misc., Goethe (1873} II. 198 
Even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days. 

Jeeringly, adv, [f. prec, + -ly In a jeer- 
ing manner ; in the way of scornful derision, 

1637 Laud Sp. Star-Chamber 14 June 56 The King and 
his Chappell are most jeerlngly and with scornc abused. 
1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) liv. 76 He jeer- 
ingly advises him not to be too much cast down. 
tJeeTy, fl. Obs. rare. [f. Jeer 5^.24. -y.] Of 
the nature of a jeer; scornfully derisive. 

1606 Dekker Seven vii. (Arb.) 44 The Courtiers 

giues you an open scoiTe, ye clown a secret mock, the Cittizen 
. .a leery frump. 

Jeet, obs. form of Jet. 

Jeff (d.5ef), sb. Circus slang. A rope. 

1834 Dickens T. vi, Tight-JefF or Slack-Jeff, it 

don’t much signify ; it’s only tight-rope and slack-rope. 
Jeff, v. PHiiier^ slang, intr. * To throw or 
gamble with quadrats as ^7ith dice ' (Jacobi 
Printers' Vocab. 1888). 

i8B3 Amer. Humorist (Farmer), He never set any type 
except in the rush of the last day, and then he would 
smouch all the poetry, and leave the rest to jeff for the 
solid takes. 

Jefiferisite (d.^e-farissit). Min. [Named 1S66, 
after W. W. Jefferis, of Westchester, Pennsylvania : 
see -ITE.J A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium, in foliated crystals, like mica, ex- 
foliating in a remarkable manner when heated. 

1866 Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. ii. XLl. 248 Jefferlslte, a new 
mineral species. 1890 Ibid.^^x. la. XL. 455 The analogies 
between kerrite and jefferisite are perfectly clear. 

Jeffersonian (d.:5ef3JSirj-nian), a. and sb. U.S. 
Hist, and Politics, [f. the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States 1801 to 1S09.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to President Jefferson, or 
holding the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted .to him (now called Democratic, q.v.). 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 303 A resolute determination 
..not to be driven from the Jeffersonian creed upon Slavery. 
1B88 "Qmqz Amer. Commiv. IL iit. lai. 333 One of these 
two parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the 
dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 
Ibid. 342 In applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave- 
holders stopped when they came to a black skin. 

) 


B. sb. A supporter or follower of Jefferson ; nn 
adliercnt of the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted to him ; a Democrat. 

x88o Libr. l/niv. Kttozol. (N.YO Lox The Jcffcrsoni.'ins 
were eager for discriminations against England. x8d8 Bryce 
Amer. Comm7tt. II. iil liiu 326 'Uic Jeffersonians had more 
faith in the masses and in leaving things alone, together 
with less respect for authority. 

licnee JofTerso'nianlaiu, the political doctrines 
held by or attributed to Jefferson. 

1876 H. C. Lodge in iV. Amer, lies*. CXXIIL 137 Dlii- 
matcly Jeffersoiitanism must have prevailed, but at the 
time of its actual triumph it came too sooiu 

Jeffersonito (d^c'fojsonoil). Min* [N.^med 
1822, after President Jefferson : sec prec. and - ite.] 
A gicenish-black variety of pyroxene, containing 
some zinc and mong.incse. 

X823 Amer. yrnl. Sc. V. 402 jeffersonite ..has a great 
re.scmbi.ance to pyroxene. 1853 Siiei'akd Min. 199 jeffur- 
sonitc. .abouuda in iron and manganese. 

Jeg (d^eg). [With sense i cf> Jack sb^ 30; 
with 2 cf. jtdge, Jadge.] 
fl. « J.\CK sb.^ 30, a young pike. Obs. 
i6zi CoTGiL, LanceroHs a leg, or lackc ; a Ptckerell thats 
.about a foot long. 1708 Morreux Hahelais iv. Ix. (1737) 
246 (in a list of ftsn, shcli-fisb, ctc.J jegs. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Meclu^ Jeg^ a templet or gape . . for 
veri^'ing shapes of parts iu gun and gun-stock, iiuiking, 
tJe*ggot. Obs. rare— 

^36 AiNSwouni Lat. Die/., A jcggci (sausage), Tucetum. 
Jogotto, obs. form of GiootI. 

Johad : sec Jih.vd, a Mohammedan religious war. 
Ja-ho, var. of Gee-ho: in quot. used .is sb. 

1731 TAhoutiinot Ace. CingjUcutt's Treat. Scolding 
Atuients 55 Like the Jc-bo to loitering Horacs. 

Ii Jehovall (d^flmu'va). [The English and 
common European rcprescntaiion, since the \C\X\ c., 
of the pfebrew divine name Dinh This word (the 
‘ sacred tetragrammatoa') having come to be con- 
sidered by the Jews too sacred lor utterance, was 
pointed in the O.T, by the Masorctes, njn\ with 
the vowels * («a), o, a, of (ddondi), as a 

direction to the reader to substitute Abo.'^ai for the 
* ineffable name*; which is actually done by Jerome 
in the Vulgate translation of Exodus vi. 3, .and 
hence by Wyclif. Students of Hebrew at the Re- 
vival of Letters took these vowels as those of the 
word nin’ (IHUH, JHVIl) itself, which was 
accordingly transliterated in Latin spelling as 
leHoVa(H), i.e. Iehosta{h. It is now held that 
the original name was laliUe(H), \.^.Jakve{Jit or 
with the English values of the letters, Yahweljif 
and one or other of these forms is now generally 
used by writers upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
The word has generally been understood to be a 
derivative of the verb niH hawdh to be, to exist, 
as if ‘he that is*, ‘the sclf-cxisteat *, or ‘the one 
ever coming into maiiifcstalion * ; this origin is now 
disputed, but no conjectured derivation which has 
been substituted has found general acceptance. 

The following is cited as the firai use of the form lehoua 
(yehova ) : — 

sSi6P.G.\LATisvsDeAfeauisCa/h.peritatistt. If. xlviij, 
Nou eabn quatuor liicr^ zxw si, ut puucUU^ sunt, 
legant;/r, loua reddunt : sed (ut ipjc optlme nosii) lehoua 
cfticiunL] 

The principal and personal name of God in the 
Old Testament ; in English versions usually repre- 
sented by ‘ the LORD’. Hence in modern Chris- 
tian use, =God, the Almighty. 

1530 T’indale Exod-vu 3, 1 appeared vnto Abraham Isaac 
and lacob an allmightie God: but tn my name lehouaii 
[Wyc/iT Adonay} was I not knowne vnto them. 1539 Bible 
(G reat) Ixxxiil 18 They shall know that thou (whose name 
is lehoua) art only the most hyest ouer all the earth. z6oo 
Hevwooo Edw. IVy Author to Bk. 24 If then the world a 
theater present. .In whichlebovedoesasspectatorsiL 1667 
Milton P, L, vii. 602 Great are thy works, Jehovah, infini te 
Thy power. 1738 Pore Vniv. Prayer 4 Father of All I in 
ev’ry Age, In ev’ry Clime ador’d, By Saint, by Savage, and 
by Sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! iSsi Byron Cain i. i, 
All hail ! Jehovah, with returning light, all hail 1 x 85 o 
PuSEY Min. Proplu 77 It is better to own ignorance, how 
this Name of God is pronounced, than to use the name 
Jehovah, which is certainly wrong, or any olher, which can 
only be conjecturaL 

h. Examples of recent forms of the word. 

1869 J. E. Carpenter tr. EwahTs Hist. Israel IL 130 
Jahveh alone was the true defence. 1893 Montefiore///<^ 
bert Lect. 45 Yahveh, to the Israelite, was emphatically the 
God of Right. 1899 R. H. Chakles Eschatol.y Heb.y yeso. 

4r Chr. 8 As the natural God, Yahwe was the invisible Head 
of the nation. 

Hence + JeEo'vian, Jelio*vic adjs.y of or per- 
taining to Jehov.ah. i* Jeho'visin, the relation of 
Jehovah to his people and church. 

1822 C. Wells Stories after Nature {1891) 218 His in- 
veteracy of purpose was in its depth Satanic, as a saint’s is 
Jehovian. 1873 D. Bkown Life yohn Duncan xi. aa8 On this 
JehovUm Mr. Duncan would at times wax grand. 1884 G. F. 
Pentecost Out of Egypt uL 46 As He announced the un- 
speakable JTehov’ic name, he at the same time interpreted it. 

J ehovist (dsJlw.-vist). £f. Jehov(ah + -ist.] 


•|- 1 . One who holds that the vowel-points annexed 
to the word Jehovah in Hebrew represent the actual 
vowels of the word ; opposed to Ado.vist. Obs, 
17S3 CllAMiiuas C^i:/. Snpp. s.v. Adauists, Adoaists staads 
opposed to Jehovisis [sec aUo Aooni.stJ. 
a. A name applied by Hebraists to the anther 
(or authors) of thosenon-Dcuteronomic parts of the 
liexateuch in which the divine name is the word 
nin', rendered ‘ Jehovah ’ ; opposed to Elohist, 
Now more usually^ Jahvist or Vahwitt, la accordance 
willi more recent notions as to tlie form of tile name. 

J8a4 M. Stuakt O. T. Canon (iSjo) 5 3. 30 'file Jcliovlil 
(proii pudort to form suell a leicrilcijious appellation) he, 
the one who employs Jeiiovali (to designate the Godlicadt 
1855 David.son Horne's Introd. II. 593 A twofold tradition 
seems to liavc been worked up by the Jeliovist [in Gen. 
xxxvii. 03-30], i8da — Inirod. to O. T, I. 30 In biographies 
the dilTcrcncc between the liloliist and Jcaovist is remark- 
aMc. 1885 tr. ICellhanscn's Hist. Israel With the jeho- 
vist also the genealogy underlies the narrative as its skeleton. 

Hence Jcliovi'stio a., of or pertaining to the 
jehovist or Jeliovists, characterized by the use of 
the name ‘Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the leligion of Jehovah. In both senses more 
recent writers use J.tnvisTio (or Yahwislic). 

184X Hengsteuberg on Pentat. (1847) I, 335 No 

Imiance occurs in tins chapter (Gen. xil] where, even in the 
jehovistic connection, Klohim ts required. ^ 1856 Davidson 
Jlorne's Introd. 21. 623 A plan can be discovered in the 
Jehovistic as well as in the Elohistic document 2885 tr. 
Wellhauten in Encycl, Ihit. XVIII. 506/r The second 
Eluhist is preserved only in extracts embodied in the 
JehovLtic book. 1885 ir. Welihausen's Hist.Jsraelqi Not 
only in the Jehovistic but also in tlie Dcutcronomic ieguia- 
tioii the festivals rest u{}on agriculture. 
JellTl(fl3f’lri«). humorous. [In allusion to 2 Kings 
ix. 20 ‘ the driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi, for he driveih furiously’.] a. A 
fast or furious driver, b. A driver, a coachman. 

1683 Dayden Medal 2x9 But this new Jehu spurs the hot- 
mouiii’d horse. 1683 S, Poroage Medal Rev. \2\ And if 
lhc.se Jehu’s who so fiercely drive. In their sinbter Arts 
proceed and thrive. 1694 Cov.cs^{l\% Double-Dealer 
Our J chu was a hackncy-coacliman When my lord took him. 
1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 (Reverie), He assured the Coach- 
nuiii that. .bis baggage, .was perfectly light But Jehu was 
inflexible. 1836 Sporting Mag. XVII. 243 ‘Team’ and 
• Drag ’ arc terms very generally made use of by Gentlcnien 
Icbus. X877 M. M. Sun-Maid \\, He admircdGil- 
bert as a Jehu. 

c. attrib. and Comb* 

1755 Man xxxiii. 2 There came behind me a Jcim driver 
of aobacion. 1B30 N. S. SVheaton frttl. 338 He manages 
his fiery steeds in a very Jehu-like style, 

Hence Je*Eu v.^ to drive Urans, and intrl). 

2833 Galt Sir A. Wylie II. viiL 77 ifiss Julia and Mr. 
Mordauni jehuing awa in a chaise jUicf four. 1825 Examiner 
266/2 He himself was Jehu-ing this four-wheeled carnage. 

Jehup -J . : see GuK-ur. Jeig, obs. Sc. £ Jig. 
Jeine, obs. fonn of JuAif. 

Jeistiecor (d^rstilcpj). Scotch form of Justau- 
conpa, a close-futmg garment : cf. Chesxicohe. 

i3i8 Scott Rob Roy u. It's a sight for sair een to see a 
golddaced jeisiiccor tti the Ha' gardenaae late at e cn. 
Jeit, obs. Sc. form of Jet. 

Jejunal (dgfidjrr'nal), a. [f. Jejus-V2I + -Ab.] 
Of or pertaining to the jejunum. 

X887 in .SJf/. .S<>c. Lex. 1897 Allbutt' s Syst. Med. III. S19 
Jejunal intussusceptions. 
t Jejuna*tioil. Obs. 

evi (TcrtulL), n. of action from JeJunart to fast.] 
Fasting, abstinence from food. 

i6»3 Cockeram, leiunation, fasting. _ 163* Litucow Trav. 
X. 445 Restrained to a relenting ieiunalion. 1658 m * HiLLir& 
Jejima'tor, rare, [late L., agent-u. Uomjeju- 
ndre to fast.] A faster. . . . 

Earnest Exhort. Chr. Unity v. 400 The recipients ol 
the jejunaror’s acts of bounty. . _ 

Jejune (d^z'id^w'n), tr, 

Tl. AVithout food, fasting ; hungry. Obs. , 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. ii. § 2 (1622) .^99 ^Vhen t eir 

Bellies are distended, and full; yet their appetu^ are 
ieiunc, and empiie. 1670 J. Beale in Phil Trans. Y. « 
Poor and jejune people, who are accustomed to arm - 
almost as weak as water, a i^S^ J- M*LauriN Sem . ^ 

.£jf. {1755) 156 That cold, jejune, lifeless frame, 

2 . Deficient in nourishing or substantial (physi- 

cal) qualities; thin, attenuated, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying ; (of Land) poor, barren. . 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. 162 J^f^® 
limpid water, and nearer the simplicity oi ns Elerne • 
a 1653 J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 146 Tho.se jejune and 
morikels. 1696 Whiston The. Earth iv, (1722) 35* 
might never see such a Poor, Jejune, and Degei^rate 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. 1708 J. PniLira ^ 

Not from the sable ground expect success, 
taceous, stubborn and jejune. 1833J. 

5 That they [fish] are best pleased with such jejun 
may easily be confuted. it n f 

3 . Unsatisfying to the mind or soul; dull, na , 
insipid, bald, dry, uninteresting; meagre, 

thin, poor ; wanting in substance or solidity, 
of thought, feeling, action, etc., and esp. 01 speec 
or writing; also iransj. of the speaker or write:. 
(The prevailing sense.) /-cw 

16x5 {implied in Jejunely). ^^7 Disc 

H. iii. I. xiii. Jejune exilities. ax6s».J' Smith J 

li. 4 1 A forced and jejune devotion, void of inward 11 
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love4 165^63 Bullokar Eng. Expos. s.v., When we say 
of an Oraiion, Sermon, or any Discourse, that it is yejlfnx^ 
we mean Sorry, paltry, and very dangerous stuff. 1671 
R. Bohun IVind 49 Have employed so much time in such 
empty and jejune speculations, 1705 CoMM.-p/. 

^/t.^Wks. 1871 IV. 478 The short jejune way in mathe- 
matiques will not do in metaphysiques. 1758 Blackstonb 
in Cotiim. I. 26 He gives what seems. .a very jejune and 
unsatisfactory reason. 18x8 Hallam /T/jV. iii.i. (1872) 
I. 395 The chroniclers of those times are few and jejune. 

^ Jejune gut \ — jEjuNUir. Obs. 

1696 Phillips (ed. s\ yejune Gut, the second of the small 
Guts, so called, because it is frequently empty. 

Jejunely adv. [f. prec. + 

In a jejune manner; meagrely, insipidly. 

16x5 Sir E. Hoby Curry‘Co}nbc ii. 100 The Knight saw 
how leiunely his Aduersary pleaded for Purgatory. 1663 
Boyle New Exp. Cold Pref., Wks. 1772 II. 475 Other 
learned writers. .have handled it exceedingly jejunely. 1803 
SvD. Smith Elem, Sk, Mof. Philos. (1850) 170. 1850 Sir 
H, Taylor Sicil. Sttvtnuri. ii, And teach us, not jejunely 
what we are, But what we may be when the Pariaa block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias. 

Jejuueuess (dsz’id^^w-nines). [£, as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being jejune. 

1 . Deficiency of (physical) substance; thinness, 
meagreiiess, attenuation. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 799 The lelunenesse or extreme Com* 
minuiion of Spirits.^ x’jo'^Art Vintners^ IPinc-CooPers 5 
The grand and proxim Cause seems to be their Jejuneness 
and poverty of Spirits. 

2 . Emptiness of interest or intellectually satis- 
fying quality ; baldness, meagreness, poverty. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, viii, i, § 41 Many much admiring 
the jejunenesse of his discourse. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 48 The jejuneness and penury of our 
municipal Jaw. j 836 Stvobs Led. Hist. xv. 339 The pages 
of the annalist, where there are any, axe so dull that we 
scarcely complain of their jejuneness. 

Jeju'uery. nonce-wd. [f. Jejune + -ery.] 
Fasting; jejune writing. 

1846 Landor IVks. II. 157/2 For these forty good verses 
you will p.ardon, ‘After forty days* fasting had remained*. 
..Very much like the progress of Milton himself in this 
jejunery. 

Jejunity [ad. L. jeJfmilSs 

emptiness of stomach, fasting, meagreuess, f. jejii- 
nus Jejune.] =jEjnNBNEaa. 

1633 CocKERAM, leiuniti'e, barrennesse, or slendernesse of 
stile. 17x9 Bentley Episl., to S. Clarke 18 Nov., Pray 
extend your Spartan jejunity to the length of a competent 
letter, x^x Sat. Rev. 5 Dec, 641/x Criticism, .exempt from 
impertinence and from servility, from jejunity and from 
Jronde. 

Jejuuo- (d3fid2«jntf), used as combining form 
of Jejunum, as in jeja:no«duode*iiala., belonging 
to the jejunum and the duodenum. 

z^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111 . 591 The jejuno«duodenal 
orifice is narrowed. 

1 ! Jejunum (d^/idg^'ni^m). Anat. Also 6 ieiu- 
nium. [Mediceval application of L. jejunum, 
neuter of jejunus Jejune a. (sc. inlestinwn). So 
Y. jejunum (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The second part of the small intestine, between 
the duodenum and ileum, the limits of which, 
where it passes into the ileum, are ill-defined. 

1x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (2495) 158 The 
seconde subtyll gutte in latyn is caUyd ielunium to vnder- 
stonde in englysbh, fastynge, for he is alwayevoydcofraetc 
and drynke, that gutte pulieth of al thynges fro it selfe, and 
holdith no thynge to his owne fedynge.] is^x R. Copland 
Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. H iv, After this is the gut that 
hyght leiunium, bycause it is alwayes emptye for the greate 
multytude of messerayke veynes that be abouce it contynually 
suckynge it. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2302 The excutn .. 
red coloured like the jejunum in a Man. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 613 The jejunum occupies the two upper 
fifths of the small intestine, and the ileum the rest of its 
■extent. It is easy enough to see that such a division is 
arbitrary and has no sufficient foundation. 

llJelaTj (dse-lab). Also jelib, jellab. [ad. 
Arab. a tunic.] A hooded cloak 

tvorn in Morocco. 

1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1850) 170 The jelib, the 
haick, the barnouse and kaftdn. 18S9 Hall Caine Scape- 
goat (1891) I. Introd. 17 His dress was hardly less brilliant 
—a chocolate jellab over a kaftan of several colours. 

Jelacy, jelesye, obs. forms of Je.vlousy. 
■Jelefioure, obs. form of Gillyflower. 

II Jelick (d3e’lik, prop. yeT^). Also jellick. 
[Turkish yclek waistcoat] A vest or bodice 

worn by Turkish women. 

i8x6 R. Tully Narr. xo Vrs.' Resid. Tripoli 31 Over it 
Ihcr chemisej she wore a gold and silver tissue jelick, with 
coral and pearl buttons, set quite close together down the 
front. i8ai Bvron yuan m. lx.v, Of all the dresses I select 
H^dJe’s; She wore two jeJicks — one was of pale yellow 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas All gold and 
crimson shone her jelick s fellow. 

Jelious, jelius, obs. forms of Jealous. 

Jell (d^cl), V. U.S. coUoq. [Back-formation 
from Jelly j 3 .] inir. To become a jelly; to 
congeal or jelly. 

1830-40 [Remembered by F, Halil. 1874 Miss Alcott 
Little IVomert lPeJJe.i v, She relioiled, resugared, and 
restrained, but that dreadful stuff wouIdn’tyV//. x379 Scrib- 
rxPs ^iag. XIX 823/1 One of the gravest quesUous in the 
domcitic economy, whctiicr tie jciiy will *jc2i *. 


Jellettite (d5e*let3it). Mtn. [Named 1853 
after Rev. Prof. Jellctt of Dublin : see -ite.] A 
green variety of lime-iron garnet. 

X853 Apjohn in yrtiL Ceot. Soc., publin V. 120 This 
mineral, which xs undoubtedly new, it is proposed to call 
Jellettite, after the distinguished mathematician through 
whose means it has been made the subject of chemical and 
mineralogical examination. x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 269 
ydlctite IS green garnet, light or dark, and yellowish-green, 
from the moraine of the Findel giader near Zermatt. 
Jellico (djedikt?). Also jeelyco. Corruption 
of Angelica; applied also to another umbelli- 
ferous plant. Slum heienianum, of Sl Helena. 

1853 Johnston Bot. £. Bord. 86 Anstelica. syivesins. 
Jeelyco : Ground-Ash. 1879 Britten & Holland PlanLn., 
Jeehco, Angelica sylvesirts. 1884 Miller Plani-u., ‘ Jel- 
Uco of St. Helena, Slum helenianum. 

Jellied (d^e-Ud), a. [f. Jelly sb. and v. + -ed.] 
1 . Turned into jelly; brought to, or having, the 
consistence of jelly; congealed, coagulated. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 61 SHmy flood-gates for 
thicke iellled gore to sluce out by. x6oz [? MarstonJ 
Pasquil ^ Nath. iii. 185 ThouMt seme to make him gellidc 
broaths. xyxo T. Fuller Pharnt. Extentp. 13 Hydropic 
Ale .. melting down the geJIy*d Lynipba. 28x9 Shelley 
Cenci iv. in, My breath Comes .. lighter, and the jellied 
blood Runs freely thro* my veins. 

'{' 2 . Flavoured with jelly, sweet. Obs. 

^1x638 CLEVELANDP<»r/«x(i677) 6 Nowto the melting Kiss 
that sips The Jellied Philtre of her Lips; So Sweet there is 
no Tongue can prays’t. 

Jelli^ (d3e*Uf3i), a Alsojellyfy. [See -py.] 

1 . traits. To convert into jelly ; to reduce to the 
consistence of jelly. 

Southey Left. (1856) I, 374 My solids seem to be 
jellified bj’ so much shaking. x 865 Blackmore Cr. Nowell 
Ivii. (1883) 396 A little snake, semi-transparent and jellified. 

2 . intr. To become or turn into a jelly. 

1880 Miss Bird yapan II. 201 Soap jellyfies, ink turns 
mouldy. 

Hence Je‘llifled///.<r.; also Je^lHfica’tion, the 
action of ‘jellifying*. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 1 Nov., A bundle of jellyfied 
seaweed. t88x Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 38^2 In process of 
jellification. 1883 Hardwtclts Phatogy-. Chem. (ed. Taylop 
374 The washing of the jellified emulsion to remove from it 
the cry.<tallixable salts. 

Jellily, adv , : see after Jelly a. 

Jelloid. [f. Jelly : see -oid.] A preparation 
of some drug in gelatine ; a gelatine tabloid. 

sZqfi AllbutJs Syst. Med. V. 514 Little Jooeoges containing 
iron, called ‘ jellotds *. 

Jellop, Jelloped: see Jollop, Jolloped. 
Jelly (daedi), sb. Forms: 4 geli, 5 gelle, 5-6 
eelo, gely(e, iely, 5-9 gelly, 6 gelley, (chely, 
gelu), (S-7 gelUe, -ye, iellie, 7- jelly, [ME. 
geU, a. Y.geUe frost, also (14th c. in Littre) jelly 
L. geiata frozen, congealed, pa. pple. of geldre 
to freeze, used subst. in Romanic : see -ade.J 

1 . An article of food, consisting cliiefiy of gelatin, 
obtained from, various animal tissues, as skin, 
tendons, bones, etc., by boiling and subsequent 
cooling, having a characteristic soft stiff homo- 
geneous consistence, and usually semitransparent. 
Also, in later use, a preparation of the juice of 
fruit, or other vegetable substances, thickened into 

a similar consistence. ' 

*393 Isce jelly-cloth in 4]. 14.. Lvdc. Hors, Shepe, G. 
(Roxb.) 19 Of the shepe .. Of whos hede boyllcd .. Thcr 
comeih a gely \MS. Lantb. 306 Idyl and an oynemrnt. | 
c 1430 Two Cookery bks. 25 Gelye de chare. Ibid. 26 Gelye 
de P'ysshe .. Do as dedyst be ohcf Gelye. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 Tyli it begyn to waxe thyckc lyke a 
gelly. 1525-6 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. (1823) I, 252 note. 
All honest manner and good order,. .in wine, brawn, chclv, 
or other vitails. a 15^ Hall Citron., Hen. yill. Sob, 
Spices, fruttes, ielies, and banket viandes. 160a Plat De- 
lights (x6a5> § 58 A white gelly of Almonds. 2637 R. Ljcon 
Barbadoes (1673) 37 Jelly which we make of ine flesh of 
young pigs, calves feet, and a cock, *73* Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet i. in Al/n/ents, etc. 249 The Jelly or Juice of 
Red Cabbage, bak’d in an Oven, Ibid. 252 Robs and Gel- 
lies of Garden Fruits, cz^ Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 179 She 
desired some thick jelly made from chickens. . to be served up. 

+ b. The substance Gelatin, which forms the 
basis of animal jellies. Obs. 

xSootr. LagrangdsChent, II. 414 A mucous matter, e.\ceed- 
ingly soluble in warm water, which is known under the 
name of Jelly. 1805 W. Saundeks Mbt. Waters 13 Animal 
gelly which is^eas»yof solution. 1839 G. Bird A’aL Phil. 
373 Jdly> elutions of gum. and albuminous fluids, allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, so as to leave .an Indurated 
masis. 1855 Mavne E.rpos. Lex., Jelly, common name for 
the substance gelatine. 

2 . gen. Anytliing of the consistence of jelly; a 
gelatinous substance of any kind. 

ei$oo Do.sne Progr. Soul xxili, A female fishes sandic 
Roe With the males lelly newly lev’ned was. 1605 Timmb 
Quersit. HI. 178 Take of .. the icily or aperrac of frogges, 
which is to be found in standing waters. x6os Shake. Lear 
III. viL83 Ser. My Lotd, you haueouecye left.. .Cerm Lest 
it see more, preuent it; Out vilde gelly. 1631 Massinger 
Beleez-e as you list iix. ix. How my jelly quakes I 1673 
Kay Journ. Lola C. isx One would verily have thought, 
that , . Stone had been broken or bruised whilst a Gelly .. 
and so hardened. 1676 D’Ubfev MuLPickle 11. i, (2677) 14, 

I could have beaten the Woman into a Jelly. 1793 Red- 
does Math. Evid. 124 Those masses of animated jelly, 
which one sees at times scxttcred along the sea shore. sB ^6 , 


JEELT. 

G. E. Day tr. Simau's Anim. Chem. II. 203 The pus be- 
comes so viscid as to form a tenacious jelly. 

fg. i6sx N. Bacon 11. xU (1739) 178 

Lordship, once bringing therewith both Authority and 
Power unto Kings, . . ia thciO latter days is become a mere 
Jelly. 

b. spec. Applied lo the alga Nostoc, which ap- 
pears as a jelly-like mass on dry soil after rain, and 
was popularly supposed to be the remains of a fallen 
‘star’ or meteor. 

<21641 Suckling Poems, Farew. io Lo'.e, As he whose 
quicker eye doth trace A false star shot lo a m.nrk’t place 
Do’s run apace, And thinking it to catch, .A geliy up do’s 
snatch. 1649 Jek. Taylor Gt. E.xemp.t. Prelim. Exhort. 

Stand staring upon a hicteor or an inflamed gelly, 2656 

H. Mors Enthus. Tri. 45 That the Starres cat, . . iliat those 
falling Starres, as some call them, which arc found on the 
earth in the form of a trembling gelly, arc their exciemcnt. 
1678-9 Dbyden & Lee CEdipus 11. 1, The shooting stars end 
all in purple jellies. 2679 Drvden .S'/, /‘rx^xr Ded,, When 
1 had taken up what 1 supposed a fallen star, I found I h.td 
been cozened with a jelly. 2740 Somerville Hebbiuol in. 
266 Like that falling Meteor, tnere she Hes, A Jelly cold on 
Earth. 1766 Pennant (1768) II. 424 The Winter jlfcw 
.. The gelatinous substanc^ known by the name of Star 
Shotj or Star Gelly, owes its origin to ihU bird, ..being 
nothing but the half digested remains of carlh-Morms, on 
which these birds feed. (1875 Be:nnett & Dyer tr, Sachs' 
Bot. 2x5 Nostoc. .consists, when mature, of a large number 
of moniiiform threads . . imbedded in a glutinous jelly, and 
thus united into colonics.! 

c. A jelly-fish. 

xBSa Harped s Mag. Jan. i8x/i One of these large jellies 
was observed.. moving lazily along, its disk encircled by a 
halo iweniy-fect in diameter, while the train of gleaming 
tentacles stretched away tuo hundred feet or more. 

d. A mixture of gelatin and gl)ceria used for 
mounting microscopic objects. 

1856 Carpenter Microscope 246 This Composition, wheu 
cold, forms a very stiff jelly. Ibid. (1891)40 When used, 
the jelly must be liquified by gentle warmth, and it Is useful 
to warm both the slide and the cover-glass previous to 
mounting. 

3 . eilipt. A jelly-glass. (Cf. a salt.') 

1709 Land. Caz, No. 4595/4 There is lately brought over a 
reat Parcel of . . German Cut and Carv’d Glasses, viz. 
elUes, Wine and Water Tumblers [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as jelly-broth, -disk, -gltiss, 
-mould, -pot', jelly-like adj. ; 4 joRy-blood, clotlcd 
blood {pbsl) \ jelly-cloth, a cloth for straining 
jelly ; jelly-dog {slang), a harrier (so called from 
being used to bunt bares, which are eaten witli 
currant jelly) ; hence Jclly-doggittg, hunting with 
harriers; jelly-Iicben, a lichen of gelatinous tex- 
ture, such asCollema; jelly-nut (see quot,); jelly- 
plant, an Australian seaweed: see quut. xSdfi; 

+ jelly-poke as Jelly-bag. 

1583 Stanvhurst xEneis iv. (xVrb.) 220 Thrc blackned 
*gellyeblud, hardnlng, Shee skunns with napkins. 2500 
Spenser F. Q. ni. iv. 40 'I’hey softly wipt away the gelly 
bloodFrom tn’ orifice. axbsA'Diaz'i Closet Ojen.{ii^^ii6 
Make a very good *gclly.brolh of hluuon. 2393 Earl 
De*by's Exp. (Camden) 234 Et pro ilj, vergis tele pro j 
*gelIcloth, xvlljr. C1480 Guild Ace. m Blades Caxtou 
(2882) 79, ix oosen ■*geJy dUhes. 2897 W. E. Norris 
Marietta’s Marriage 4 >Vc have no hounds hereabouts, 
except the ’•jelly-dogs, 2889 R. S. S. BAOEN-PowELL/^/g- 
sticking 20 You. .would prefer a gallop with the Quorn. . to 
a day’s ‘ *jrily dogging 2738 Stuabt jo Phil. Trans. XL. 

8 A wine or *jellyglas<5, or any such vessel tapering towards 
the bollom. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (x8i8) IV, 361 
Studded with litilc *;elly-like drops. i3^-6 Todu Cjcl. 
Anat. I. 522/3 The jclly-likc body oflhe Pol>pifcxa. 
\8()o All Year Round'^o. 74.557 Looking at !>cbools loo 
often as if they were *jeHj'-inoulds, and the jxjung mind a 
jelly. 2885 Lady Brassey 'I he Troiies 361 The cocoanuts 
arc called ‘"jelly-nuts’ before the flesh is ripe and has 
hardened, and %vhile it still can be scraped offin the form of 
a delicious thin pulp. 1866 Ttcas. Bot, ats/i Eucheuiua 
speeiosum is the *JeUy-pbiit of xXuslralla, and is one of the 
lest species for making jelly, size, cement, etc. 23x6-27 
Durham Acc. Rolls (^xxrttcsi 106 Pro uria uln. panm land 
pro ie *gcIypoke, 8d. c 2865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 233/1 
Coat the inside of a gloiSjar orearihcu *jcIIy-pot with wax. 

Jelly (d^e’li), a. Sc. Now rare. Also 6-S 
gelly. [Origin unknown : the sense agrees fairly 
with some of the uses of Jolly ; but the phonetic 
change which this would involve has no parallel] 
Good, worthy, excellent; having a high opinion 
of oneself, proud, haughty. 

c 2560-73 f-ec Gelly]. 2596 Dalkymi le tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 7 The woddcaselfcs are veric jocund and jclllc, 
and gif we my‘ speik it, in a mancr pcirlts in j>icisour. 
2638 A. Cant Semi, in Kerr Covenants -V Coienanters 
(1^5) 103 Numbers mocked and thought themselves over 
^elly to come in. a 2738 Ransav 'Jo Hamilton ili, A 
Jelly .sum to carry on A libhcrj’'s designed 2787 SniRKEts 
Jamie ff AVm. j, 'The Provost o’ihcTov*fi»,.Vjclf>-iDjn, uell 
worthy of a crown. xSxfl Courteous Knt in Whhclaw Bk. 

Sc. Ballads ^28751 163 ‘Leave off your pride jelly Jar.c:’, 
he said. ‘Use it not ony mair*. 1871 W. Ailxauveu 
J ohtuty Gilbx\. (1873) 226 An aunt o’ ibc bride's tt.Li there to 
welcome the fowk ; a n'cht jell.'c wife in a close mutch. 

Hence Jo Uily adv., wonhtiv, excellently. 

18- . Bonny Bee-ho’ni in Jamieson s 1 'cpul.tr Ball. (i8c6) I. 
iSg And jcllily dance li.c damsels, BljThc. blinkin’ tu jcur cc. 

JeUy [dy,e‘li), v. [f. Jelly sb.} 

1 . intr. To come to the consistence of jelly; la 
* set * as jelly ; to congeal, solidify, coagulate. 

160X Holla-st) PL'ny II; 354 U will neucr Icllis and grow 
to any thick consiatcncc ia bummer, vnlcssc li.cfc Lc wax 
put into II 2750 E. Smith Ccm/l. Housew. (cd x^) aox 
Vbu may know by selling soac.ia a spoon to irv if it wdJ’ 

oy-3 



JELLY-BAG. 


JENNETING. 


jelly. 1770 Hewson in P/iiL Trans. LX. 376 The blood .. j 
very soon jellies or coagulates. Mtd. ^ 

(ed. 4) IV. 3 o 3 The secreted fluid. .commonly. .jellies upon j 
c.xposurc to lieal. 1 

2 . trails. To convert into jelly ; to cause to * set ' ! 
or coagulate ; to reduce to the consistence of Jelly; 
x6oi Holland II. 334 A Hue Wolfe soddcn'iii oilc I 
til the said oile be gclHed to the height or consistence of a 
ccrot. 1770 HnwsoN in Phil. Trans. LX. 374 In a few 
minutes the whole will be jellied or coagulated. J876 G. 
JIacdo.sald in Macin. Ma^. XXXIV. 351 They, jelhed 
with fear, have uttered no challenge, 
lienee JoTlying vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1673 Marvell' //<?., The jellying stream com- 
pacts below, <1x^7 Auooev iV.i/, //isl. Snr/^y (1719) 11 . 
194 The Jellying of some Parts of the Kartlv in A^tui 
Forth. 1871 NAfiJiiVS Prrj, .J- Cure Bis. r. ii. 75 The jelly- 
ing of fruits. 

Je^lly-ljag*. A bag for straining jelly through. 
x6oa Plat Delights (1605^ § 28 Let it run through a gcUy 
bagge into a bason. 1750 Joii.nso.n Pa/nbter No. 51 f is 
She IS pressing the jelly-bag or airing the Store-room. x 8 o 6 
Cnh'na iii Run it through a jelly-bag. 

Je'Uyaom. noiUC'’.vd. [Sec -dom.] A state 
of jelly \ gelatinous condition. 

1877 j. Hawthornc Garth I. ir. vi. 47 He advanced from 
infant jellydom to the solid flesh of babyhood. 

Je-Uy-fisli. 

1 1 . An oceanic fish of the genus Plagyodus or 
AUptsaimtSs family Scopelidx. Obs. 

X707 W. Fu.snell Ut*}', Found IFortd 8 The Jelly-fish 
was about fourteen Inches long .. with a very .slrarp set of 
Teeth. ..That part of him whi<m is without small .s^ts, is a 
perfect green Jelly, whence he was called by us a Jellypish. 
2 . The popular name of various acalephs, medu- 
sas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous structure. 

Eficycl. Brit. (cd. 7) XXL 1013 Acalepba:. -Sea- 
jellies.. .Jelly-Fish t Sea-Blubbcrs. xSdz J.R.GKEESEil/a/1. 
Anttn. Kin^iL, CirUni. 137 The large ‘jelly-fishes' which, 
during summer and autumn, occur so abundantly in our 
seas, are, with few exceptions, the reproductive zoolds of 
Aureliftt Cyenu'a. and Chrysaora. 1873 Mivakt Blem. 
Anal. i. 9 More than 09 percent of water enters into the 
total composition of a Jelly fish. 

b. yfy. A person of ‘flabby' character, or deficient 
in energy, steadfastness, or ‘ backbone*. 

1883 P«. & Robinson Sinners <5- Saints L xx Chicago 
is nearly terrific.. . Its astonishing resurrection from its ashes 
and its tremendous energy terrify jelly-fishes like myself, 

c. aitrib.f usually in yfy. sense, 

x 839 Catholic bfc'ois 16 Nov. ^3 Language is at first in the 
Jelly-fish condition. X89X Dally l^lcius 5 Nov. 5/4 We have 
..thousands of jellyfish sermons prc.iched every year. 
Jelopher, obs. form of Gillyflowku. 

Jelose, -oua, -osy, etc,, obs. ff, jEALoua,*ousY. 
Jelot, obs. variant of Gillot. (Cf. Jillet.) 
c xsso C. Barnslev Treat, ay^si. !Po/nan, For a stewde 
strumpet can not so soone gette up a light lewde fashyon, 
But everye wanton leloc wylic lyke it well,n>id catchc it up 
anon. Ibid., Ducke, lelot, duckepretye minions. 

Jelaonxine, obs. variant ot J.vsmine. 

Jeltron, variant of Sbelthox, shelter, Obs. 
tJelyf, Also geliffe. Obs. A false form of the 
word Jelly found in i^-idth c., perh. in imitation 
of jolif, archaic form of jolly. 

c X450 Songs ^ Carols (1856) 76, I have a Jelyf of Codes 
sonde Withoutyn fyt it can stonde. 1577 Harrison Rng. 
land II. vi. (1877) I. 148 In such cases (merchants' feasts] 
also geliffes, conserues, suckeis, codinacs, marrailats [etc], 
Jem, obs. form of Gem. 

11 Jemadar (dse'madii). P. Indies. AlsoSjem- 
mahdaur, 8-9 jemautdar, 9 jemat-, jumiuah.-, 
jemma-, jemi-, jamadar. [Urdu jainas.dar^ f. 
Pers. (Arab.) jamds^at body of men, 

jainaS‘ collection, aggregate -h Pers. dar holder.] 

A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, ranking next 
below a subahdar, and corresponding to a lieu- 
tenant; the name is also given to certain officers 
of police and other civil departments, and lo the 
head of a body of servants. 

^ 1763 Obme Hist. Mil. Trans. (1803) I- 357 <y*l The 
jemautdars, or captains of these troops, received his bribe-S. 
xySS Genii. Mag. LVIII. i. 67/2 M’Culloch . . sent in a flag 
of truce with a Jemmnhdaur. 1799' Wellington in Suppl. 
Desp. (1858) I. 353 The Jemadar’s parly of the Bengal 
volunteers, Asiatic Ann, Reg., Misc. Tr. 34/1 Their 
jemldars were in actual correspondence with the Shah 
Zadah. 1826 Hockley Pandtirang Hari v, The principal 
officers are called yn/«ma/tifars. 1836 Entycl. Brit. led. 7) 
XII. 495/1 yamadar, an officer of horse or foot, in Hindu- 
stan. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India xlvii. The Jemadar 
of the Paihan Company knew who the culprits were. 
Jemble, obs. form of Gimb.vl, a hinge. 

1588 in Archxol. XLI. 366 For a pare of JembJes for the 
stoole dorc x‘‘. 

Jemcrack, obs. form of Gimcback. 
fJeme'Uo. Obs. (See quot.) Cf. Jumbal. 

x688 R. Hol^iZ Armoury iii. 83/1 Jemetloes is a Paste 
made like Butter, of fine Sugar, Volks of Eggs, Musk, 
Carraway seeds searsed £eta]. 

Jemeow,-0w(e,-inow', obs. ff. Gemew, gemow. 
X513-X9 in Swayne Sarunt Church-u}, Acc. (1896) 64 
Makynge of Jemeows viijf^ 

Jemer, Jemmar, var. Gimmeb 1, a hinge. 
Jernme, obs. form of Gem. 

Jemmel, obs. form of Gemel, a hinge. 

Jx6.. in Blunt Dursley 60 (Glouc. Gloss) For a payre 
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of Jcmmcls for the Railc Door that goclh before the Com- 
munion 'lable Cj.q, 8. 

Jemmy (tlxe'mi), sb. Also 9 jimmy. [A pet- 
forin and familiar equivalent of the name Jajiem. 
But in sense l associated with, and in 2 and 3 
l)rob. derived from, Jejimv «.] 

1 1 . A dandy or fop; a finical fellow, Ohs. 

*753 Bcols Afag. Oct. 490 The scale .. commsIs of eight 
degrees; Grccnliorn, Jcnimv, Jcssainy, Smart (etc.]. 1764 
Low IJ/e 65 The Jeimnics, Urights, b lashes, Purzes, Puze.s 
ami Smarts of llie Town. 

b. Ill plir. Jemmy jessamy {Jessamute) altnb., 
dandified, foiniisli, tftcniinate. See Jkhsamv 
1786 Pogonologiti 51 You nrclty fcllowi- of the present day, 
Jemmy Jessamy persons, jolly bucks. 1806-7 J* IhmRsrouD 
Miseries Hunt. vi. I, A jenmiy Jessamy lover in 

a wood. 1823 E. Naki:s HeralMc Ano/n. (1824) 11 . 356 
Who U this Jcmiuy Jcssanunc Gentleman ?— I am Char- 
inolcus tile Dandy, univcrs.T)ly admired for my shape and 
figure ami complexion. 

i‘ 2 . A kiiul of riding-boot ; also Jemmy boot. 

* 7 S 3 Footk Eng. in P.irit i. Wks. 1799 I. 39 When I hunt 
with the King.. I’ll on with my jemmys; none of your 
black bags and jack bools for me. ^ 1771 Smollett 
Ct. to June Let. i, \Vho .. made hts appearance in a pair of 
new jemmy boots. 

to. A light cane, a switch. Obs, rarc^^. 

1753 Scots Mag, OcL 490/3. 1 . .carried in my hand a Ultlc 
switch, which, as It has been long appendant to the 
ciiaractcr that I had just assumed, has taken the same 
name, and is called a Jemmy. 

4 . piur. * li species of woollen cloth. Aberd.* 
(Jam. 180S-1S). 

5 . A grcat-coat. 

1837 Dickens Picktv, H, But if I’d been your friend in the 
green jemmy— ilamn me— punch hU head, — 'cod I would. 

6. A crowbar used by burglars, generally made 
in sections screwing together. 

281Z Lex. Bat., *peistnty,x crow .. much used by house- 
bre.akers. Sometimes called Jemmy Rook. xSxS P. 
Cu.s’NiNGiiAM N. S. iPales itiL 3) li. 223 As expert a 
burglar as ever handled a jemmy. X85X D. Jerkgld St. 
Giles viL 59 Fame, won by highway pistol, or burglar’s 
jemmy. 28^ D. C Mphkay Danger. Cats/aw 26 A com- 
plete set ofjemmics, ofall sues. 

7 . A sheep’s head as a dish. 

1836 Dickens Sh. Boz, 7 Dials, 'l*hc man in the shop, 
perhaps, is in the baked ‘jemmy* line. 2852-61 Mavhkw 
7 ,ond. Lal’pur 11 . 48 (Farmer) They., had a ‘prime hot 
jemmy' apiece, Henlky& Stevenson Deacon Brodie 
IV. t, You're all jaw like a sheep’s jluiiny* 

Jemmy (d3e'mi), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 
gommy, gimmy, jimmy, [dcriv. of Jim, 0 ) J( a.] 
Spiuce, neat, small ; neatly-made; dexterous. 

17^ Coventry Pompey Litt. ii. iv, (1785) 58/t His great 
ambition was to be deemed a ‘jemmy rcllow 2756 Con- 
uoisseurNo. xta ? 7 The jemmy frock with plate buttons. 
X77X P. Parsons Hewmarket II. 89 His jemmy turn'd* 
down boots. 0x825 Fonuv Foe. E. Anglia, Gim, gintnty, 
spruce, neat, smart. 1828 Lamu In Life >y Lett, (2B76) II- 
341 sm.art cock’d beaver and a jemmy cane ! 
b. Comb.j as jemmy-stitched, -worked. 

X762 T, jErFEWSON Corr. Wks. 1859 I. tSt 'ITicy carried 
away my jemmy-worked silk ganers. 18x7 Mr& Ross 
Balance 0/ Comport (cd. 3)^ I. xxiU. 346 Only a piece of 
mudin rag, neatly jemmy-stilchcdL 
Hence Jo’xnmUy adv . ; Jo'xoxoiness. 

1756 P', GREvTLLE,l/rt.r/wj, etc. 125 Its fort shall be cither 
convenience or jemminess. ^ z8x8 Todd, yemtniness,ipi\xcc‘ 
nc.'.Sj A colloquial expreadon ; not much used in serious 
writing.^ 1837 L'ew Monthly Mag. LI. 194 A slick to be 
carried jemmily under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. 
Jemowe, obs. variant of Gemew, gemow. 
Jenepere, obs. Sc, form of Juku’eu. 
Jeasquen, var. Henkquen [Sp./<r//i^«<r«]. 

11 Je ne sais qaoi (^^^nsjkwa). [Fr.,^1 know 
not what.] An indescribable or inexpressible some- 
thing. Also attrib. 

1656 BLOUNTC/<jjjf»^., yeaie-scay-yuoi, four French words, 
contracted as it were into one, and di^vMicsIksicnonotivhat, 
we use to say they arc troubled with the yeatc-scay-^iiey, 
that faign themselves side out of nlceness but know not 
where their own grief lies, or what ayls them. 2671 Aubrey 
Countrey Revell 11. iii. Seemed to give a niournefull Jc 
n'seayguoy. 1696 D’Uhfey Don Qutx. m, iv. 38 Some sweet 
alluring yen SeayQnoy, Some pleasing pretty tickling Toy. 
a 2734 ^ORTH Exam, iii. viii. §14(1740) 592 Now (bis Word 
Post has a je ne sfat quoi Sound of a deep Design. 1745 
Gentl. Mag, 322 So refined a ye-ne-scay-guoywzs z.\>out ’em. 
For goddesses there wasnorcaNOii todoubt'em. 2774 Foote 
Cozeners iii. Wks. 1799 II. 185 There is, besides, an elegance, 
aj’enescai quoi, in your son’s air. 1882 W. S. Gilbert 
Patience \i, A ye'ne’sais-guoi young man. 2894 Sir E. 
Sullivan lYomatt 71 Her famous nepenthe was simply the 
irresistible fascination of her * Je ne sais quoI*. 

Jenette, jenit, obs. forms of Genet i. 
Jenever^^®, -iver, obs. forms of jANn.\iiY. 
Jenewey, variant of Genoway Obs., Genoa. . 
Jenful, variant of Ginpul a. Obs., deceitful. 
_ct4oo Sefft Jerus. (E. E. T. S.) 66/1133 But Jon I>c 
jenfuile, Jjal J ewes ladde . . forsoke Jje profre. 

Jeniek, variant of Jannock a., honest. 

J enite, variant of Yenite Min. 

\ tJeniver. Obs. [a.Y.genaireiao'H S‘’^iivye) 

■~l..Jumfer-um.'] =JoNiPEii.. 

I 1585 T. VVashinctom tr. NicStolay's Voy. ii. a. 43 b. Mount 
j Ida^.. clothed with al maner of trees, as ...Terebinths, 

I Icniuers and other trees. 

I Jenkia (d^e^gkin). Coal-mining.' north. Also 
; -ing. ‘Ah opening cut into a slice taken off a 


pillar from six to eight feet in width, in the board 
and pillar system of working coal’ (Greslcy Gloss, 
Coalmining- T. 1885). 

28s* CiiccNWEl.L Coal-trade terms Northumb. fj Durh. 
31 Wherever practicable, when a jenking is necessary, it 
should be driven loose sided ; a fast jenking very frequently 
causing a creeping to lake place. 2893 ll^uorNorthuinlld. 
Gloss., yenkin. 

Jenkillsite(d3e'r|I«inz3it). Min. [Named 1852 
after its discoverer J. Jenkins.] A variety of hy. 
drophite, found as a fibrous incrustation on iron ore. 

1831 Amtr. Jriil. .S'c. Scr. u. XIII. 39a Jenbinsilc.. 
Occurs implanted upon massive ningnctUc. 

Jenno, variant of Geane Ohs., Genoa. 

1479 J. Easton in P. Lett. III. 259, ij Pottjs of ttyadc of 
jenne. 

Jeuuetf (dae'iiet). Forms: a. 5-6 genett, 
6 cynoot;, 6-7 ginnot, 6-8 geanet(t0, 6-9 
genet, 7 ganet, 7-9 ginot, 8 gonnett. fi. 5 
ionuot(to, 0 ionoto, -ate, iannot, ionet, 6-7 
louot(t, 7- jennet, [a. F. genet (in 15th c. also 
ginef) in same sense, a. fjp. jincte, -^t^inete, ‘a 
light horseman that rideth a la gineta’ (F. a la 
genetie), i. e. ‘ with the legs trussed vp in short 
stirrups, with a target .and a ginnet laiince’ 
(Minsheu, 1599). In Fr. and Eng. (also in It. 
gianetto masc., giatittta fem.) transferred from the 
horseman to his horse, a sense unknown to Sp. 
dictionaries until quite recently. The Sp. use ap- 
pears in our sense 2, which is however later in Eng. 
Dozy derives the Sp. word from Arab. Zendta ‘ a 
great Berber nation noted for the valour of its 
cav.alry ' ; otiicr conjectures have been made.] 

1 . A small Spanish horse. 

a. 2463 Mann, ff I/ouseh. E.rp. (Roxb.) 178 Item ffbr a 
genett that my ma&tyr lent hyni into the northe contr}*. 
2577-87 HoLiNsiiED dhron. Ilf, S34/1 The coimlie G.ilcav 
(mme into the pI.Tce on a genet trapped in blcwsatten. 
Howell Lett, (1625) in. 109 The proudest Don .. prancing 
upon bit ginct in the strectss.^ 2670 Dkyden ist Pt, Cong. 
Gramzjfa i. i, tEach Brandishing hit Bull-spear in his Hand) 
Did their proud Cennets gracefully command. 1774 Colossi. 
Hat. Hist, (18O2) 1 . 1. i. 250 Next lo the I 5 ai», tnivcllcre 
pcncrallyrank the SpanLh genetic. 2870 D\s\ikzu Lothair 
iv» 10 ’1 ne dames and daimels vaulted on their barbs and 
genets. 

/i. 'te 1475 Sqr. tone Degre 749 lenneltes ofSpajmeijIiat 
ben so wyght, Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 
2550 Lyndesav S^r. MeUlrum 1712 Ane man in armour 
bricht, Upon ane lonct or ane cursour wiciit. iS^S 
Repl. Harding {\^ii) 310 The Sacrament must w caried 
before him, whither so euer be goe, vpon a fmre white 
laimct. 1580 Lyly Euphties (Arb.) 405^ In .seeking to trie 
your louer like a lenct, you tyre him like a lade. <**074. 
Milton Hist. Mosc, i. Wks. (r85J) 479 The Emperor noea. 
into the Field. .with all hU NoLihty.on Jennelsand lurky 
HorscL 2764 Churchill Times Wks. 2776 III. 78 ^'atch. 
not their steps— They’re safe without thy care, Umess, like 
Jennets, they conceive by air. 2838 Prescott Del'd; l^* 
J . I. v, 353 Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanisli jenneU 
t 2 . A (Spanish) light horseman. Obs, Hist,. 
2676 Xorih's Plutarch Add. Lives 76 He (Cortez] was made 
Licutenantof acompany of Gennets. (iBjSpREScoTr/^ivr. 
A* Is. 11, ji, ii, 406 'llie iipanLh ginetes succeeded in throw- 
ing the French gendattucrie into some disorder.] 
if, attrib., as jennet-bil, -fashion, -lance. 

1599 Minsheu Sp, Diet,, Gineta langa, a ginnet launce. 
x6oa J. PoRY tr. Leds Africa 11. 364 They hght on horse- 
backc after the Gyanet fa.sliion, they use lances with two 
lieads, and darts and arrowes. 2600 E. Blount tr. Corns- 
taggio X97 A thousande foote,and five hundreth horse, after 
the Genettc manner. 26x1 Cotcr., Genet, a kind of bit with, 
a round port.. a Genet-bit. ^ 

•fJenaet-. Obs. a. s=Gih’h'ET, a carpenters, 
adz. b. App. some part of the fixture of a bell. 

2563 in Rogers tj- PHces III. 57 ^A* 
nets.. 23 augers. x6z5-x6 in Swayne .'iarum Churci^w, 
Ace, (1896) 266, xij Jenneics for the Gudgins of the third 
bell, 6 d. 

Jennet, obs. variant of Genet h 
Jenneting (d^e-nutiq). Forms: 7 iennit-, 
Jenit-, Janet-, junit-, junet-, genet-, ginniting, 
8 jenit-, junetin, gen(n)iting, jeunetting, 9 
gennetting, geniton, junaating, 8- jenneting, 
[app. from F.Jeatt or Jeannet, in pommede Saiut- 
jean ‘ S. John’s apple, a kind of soone-ripe Sn eet- 
ing ’ (Cotgr.) : cf. pomme de Jeannet in Normaii 
patois. The termination is conformed to that of 
sweeting, hasting, etc. Etymological ingenuity in 
the ly-iSth c. saw in the word a reference tojunc, 
and * improved ' it into funitlngand JimC'eatmf-x 
A kind of early apple. , . 

160X Holland Pliny \. 540 The Apple trees . . the h^tie 
kind that bringeth sweet lennitiugs. 2625 Bacon 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 Early Peares, and Plummcs m ‘TUy,* 
Ginnitings; Quadlins. 2655 Moufet & Htalius 

Improv. (1746) 301 Junitings are the first kind of Apples 
which are soonest ripe, coming in and going out with the • 
Month of June. 2741 Complete Fani.-Piece 11. m. 303 

Apples (July] .. White Jeunetting, M.argaret Apple. 2^3 

y. Abercrombie’s Ev. Alaii his ozua Card. 671 Aspics. 
Jenneting, or June eating: smallest early ripe. *833 
NVSoN iii, With that gold dagger of thy bill -to 
fret the summer jenneting. 

b. Jenneting pear : An early pear ; »= F. poire 
de la Saint Jean. 

1695 Westmacott Script. Herb, si The Fruit .. is about 
the bigness of a small Jerieting Pear. 
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JEOPARDOUS. 


Jenny (d 3 e’ni). [A female personal name, pet- 
form or familiar equivalent of Janet (or, by con- 
fusion with Jinny or Jeanie^oi y^a;/<?),and so sening 
as a feminine of Jack. Hence, like Jack^ used as 
a feminine prefix, and as the name of macliines.] 

I. 1. The female name : hence, sometimes ap- 
plied derisively to a man who concerns himself 
with purely feminine matters. 

A^^od. Sc, ‘He is a regular jenny’. 

2. Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, 
as jenny-ass^ and esp. in names of birds, as jenny' 
hooper^ -howlet^ and sometimes loosely applied 
without reference to sex. 

i6oo SuRFLET Countrie Farm i, xxii. 122 To preuent the 
danger of owles and iennye \_prinied ienupe, ed. 1616 lennie] 
whuppers. 1632 I3 rome North. Lasse ni. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 
53, 1 should not be so fond to mistake a Jennie Howlet for 
a Tassel Gentle. 1828 Craven Jinny-Httliet, an owl. 

1847-78 Halliwell, yenny’H oakery an owl. North. It is 
also called a Jenny-howlet. 1885 Swainsos P7-oz>. Names 
Birds 34 Blue Titmouse. .Jenny tit (SufTblk). 
b. Short for jenny ass, jenny wren. 
i8o3 E. S. Barrett ^liss-led General 22 A jackass and 
his jenny will do well enough for a lord and lady. t88i 
Leiccstersh.Gloss., ^enny and yennv^ureny the wren. 1883 
SwAiKsoN Names Birds 35 Wren... Familiar n.inie.s, 
Killy, Jenny (General). 

3. Creeping tbe plant Lysimachia N'linu 

mularia or Kloneywort. 

1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money-wort, or 
Creeping Jenny as it is called. 2683 Fail A/a/l G. 2 Oct. 
3/2 Vases .. with fuchsia centres and pendent border of 
creeping jenny. 

II. In names of machinery, etc. 

4 . Short for Spinning-jenny. 

[1789 Trans. Soc. Arts^ 1. 34 The construction of this Kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny.] 1796 AIorse Amer. 
Geog. I. 440 The filling of the cotton goods is spun with 
jennies. Ibid. 386 The operation of the jenny is nearly the 
same as the roving billy. 1859 Smiles SeljHeip 32 The 
work-people .. made a desperate effort to destroy all the 
jennies; and a mob rose and scoured the country round 
Blackburn, demolishing the machines wherever they could 
find them. 

6. -A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 
forwards, and is used for moving heavy weights. 

^ i86x Ami. Reg. 17 The jenny, which is three or four tons 
in weight, fell on the top of the boiler. 1878 F. S. Wjllmms 
Midi. Raihu. 508 \ jenny, or crane, is placed on a movable 
platform extending from one stage to tne other. 

6. A pair of compasses, having the point of one 
leg bent inwards, so as to be applied to an edge 
at right angles to the surface on which the other 
leg is fixed. Also called eddUgs or moffs. 

Mod, Prieedist Engineers' and yoiners' Tools. 

7. Billiards, Name of a particular stroke. 

1856 Crawlev Billiards (1859) 17 The yenny..'\s, made by 
a losing hazard into the middle pocket, from a ball lying 
near to the cusiiion. ^1873 Bennett & Cavendish BilUaras 
Z49 Strokes . . sometimes called Jennys. 189^ Daily News 
3z .Mar. 3/3 He then scored two brilliant jennies — short and 
long— and after another loser gave a .safety miss. 

8. Comb., as jenny'minder, -spinning'. Jenny- 
bank, Jenny-gates (see quots.) ; Jenny-long- 
lega Sc., a d.iddy-long-legs ; Jenny-mony-feet 
.SV., a centipede (Jam.). 

1852 yrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XIII. it. 275 The cros.s-beam in 
the outhouses was called the *jenny-b.Tnk, from its being 
the usu.il domicile of the barn-owl, 2829 Glover's Hist. 
Derby I. 58 Cross-gates or *jenny-gates are then driven, 
which are passages not only giving admission to the pure 
air, but serving for different roads to the works. 2899 Daily 
News 9 Jan. 7/2 Bolt-maker, *J®uny-minder, Yeast-seller. 
2825 J. N JCHOLSON Operat. Mechanic The carding-engine 
used in 'jenny-spinning. 

Jenny, variant of Ginnv, Obs. 
Jennyrickshaw, variant of Jinbicksh-VW. 

J e’nny-spiiiiier. 

1. A popular name in the north of the crane-fly 
or daddy-long-legs. 

18x7 Edinb. Even. Conrant i Sept. (Jam.), The worm 
which so much injured the oat crop this season is the pro- 
geny of the fly. .with long legs and body, called jenny- 
spinners. It belongs to the order dipicra, and the genus 
ijpula. 2825 Brockett, yenny-spinner, or Long-Iegg’d 
tyalyur. . 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., ycnny-slinner ..xh^ 
insect called daddy-long-legs or Harry-long-legs. 

2. A child’s teetotum. 

1824 Mactaggaut Gallovid, Encycl., yennie Spinner, a 
toy. 1825 Brockett, yinny-spinner, a play-thing among 
chilJren. 

3. One who spins with a jenny. 

J828 Blackxv. Mag. XXIV. 871 The Cotton Lords claim 
the superiority for Arkwright, the jenny-spinner. 

Jenny wren (d.^e ni re*n). [See Jenny 2.] 

1. A popular, and esp. nursery, name for the 
wren (also locally Kitty fFrcn) : sometimes re- 
garded in nursery lore as the wife, bride, or sweet- 
heart of Robin Redbreast. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Oiia Sacra 237 The finch, the 
sparrow, Jenny Wren. 2828 Crazvn Dial., yenuy^ ti^rert, 
the wren. An opinion prc%-ails that this diminutive bird 
»■» the female of the Robin Redbreast. x853 Sat. Rrzr, 28^ 
He j;i\c.s up the ripeness of his studies, and the las: growth 
of his atiistic skill to our robin red-breasts ana jenny wrens. 

2, l/.S. A name for Herb Robert, Geranium 

Sobertianum. i8go in Cent. Diet, 

Jenoper, obs. form of Junipeiu 


Jent, -0, obs. forms of Gent a. 
i* Jentaxnlar, a, Obs, [f. L. jentdcul-um 
breakfast (f. jentdre to breakfast) + -ar,] Of or 
belonging to breakfast. 

2721 A-mherst TerrxFiL App. 328 Nothing more.. can be 
expected from those jentacular confabulations. x8iz A. 
K.SOX in Com w. Jebb (18341 II. 44, 1 therefore wish to 
close at this ante-jentacular hour. 

t Jenta'tion. Obs. rare. [a.'i.'L.Jeiiiaiidit-em, 

II. of action from jeutare-. see prec.] Breakfast. 

1599 A M. tr. Gahclkouer's Bk. Physicke 36/j Administre 

heerof to the Patient fasting.. 2 bowers before iiis ientaiione. 
2604 R. Cawdrev Table Alpk., le/tiation, breakefast. 

Jentel, -ile, -ill, jentylle, obs. fir. Gentle. 

Jentew, obs. form of (jENToo. 

•{* Jenticulate,^. Obs. i‘are^^. [Krroneousiy 
for *jentacu/ate : cf. jentacular."] intr. To break- 
fast (Cockeram, 1623). Hence f Jenticulation, 
breakfast (Phillips, 1658), 

Jentman, obs. form of Gentsian. 

Jentrie, -tery, obs.* forms of Gentry. 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 191 Of this grette 
lentrie alle men mervelith. 

Jenuper, jenyper, -re, obs. ff. Juniper. 

Jeokard, -berdyo, obs. forms of Jeopard, -y, 

Jeobet(te, jeobit, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

Jeofail (d3e*f^d),jA Also 6 ieo-, (yeo-), ioe-, 
ieoyfaile, ieofall. [AngloFr. jeo Jail, jo Jaill, 
I am at fault, I mistake.] 

Law, A mistake or oversight in pleading or 
other legal proceeding ; also, an acknowledgement 
of such error. Obs. exc. Hist. 

^ 2542 .-let 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 Thlssues haue ben mis- 
ioyned and a Ieofall \.orig. dra/t YeofaileJ. Ibid., Any 
my.sple.'iding lacke of colour insu/ncient pleading or ieofaile 
notwithstanding. 2622 Malynes Attc. Law-Mcrch. 465 
The Writ of Error, .was heretofore vsual) to prolong suits in 
Law, before the Statute of Ieofaile was made, meaning in 
good French Tay/ailly. 1624 Act 21 yas. I, c. 13 An Act for 
tlie further reformation of Jeofails. 27^ Blackstone Comm. 

III. XXV. 407 Mistakes arc also effectually helped by ihe 
statutes of amendment and jco/ails : so called, because when 
a pleader perceives any slip In the form of hbs proceedings, 
and acknowledges such error {jeo/aile) he is at liberty by 
tliose statutes to amend it. 1820 Bentham Packing (1821) 
237 Here we see— alas !— a jeofail: a jeofail in the shape 
of a misrecital, 1879 Act 42-3 Viet. c. 59 Sebed. n, 32 
Hen. Vin. c. 30 Mispleading JeofayIe.s, iic. [t833 Act 
46-7 Viet. c. 49 § 4 The enactments mentioned in Part 11 
of the schedule (0 (he Civil Procedure .Acts, Repeal Act, 
1879, are hereby repealed.] 

tb. traits/, aad Jig. A mistake or error generally. 
(In first quot. Failure, discomfiture.) ? Obs. 

2546 J. Heywood Proif. (2867I 82 Pouertee brought that 
love to ioefaile. Z64K ‘ Smectymnuos * Vind. Anstv. xi, iir 
The Acts of Dioclesian Maxim. .You doe as good as pa.s$e 
by. .which is a greater jeofaile then our Maximilian. 2644 
J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (2645) 22, I conceive it to be 
a jeofaile in I'heologte, a mistake in stead of a truth. 2828 
Edin, Rev. XLVllt. 521 These flaws and jeofails are not 
nature’s doings, but our own. 

Hence t Jeo'fail v, intr., to fail to meet an obli- 
gation. Obs. rare — 

2599 Hayward xsi Pt. Hen. IV, i-t The Lords, .sent him 
word, that if hee did ieofaile with them, and not come ac- 
cording to appointment, they would chuse another King. 

*f JeO'pard, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 ioparde, 
iupred, 6 iiipert. [? Shortened from Jeopardy, 
or with final vowel mute.] =Jeopardy. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P, A. 601 Of more & Ionsc in godez ryche 
, . lys no Ioparde \rimc rewardej For |»er is vch mon payed 
in-Uche. Ibid. B. 491 pen watz per ioy in h^t gym where 
Iupred er dry^ed. 2508 Duhdak Poems vii. 62 Iuliu.s, 
in lupert, in wisdom and expence. Most fortunable chift.ane, 
bolhe in yhoulh and eild. 1611 Cotck., Hasard, hazard, 
aduenture, leopard, fortune, chance. 

Jeopard (fi^c'paid), V. Forms: see Jeopardy; 
also 5 iouperd, geoparde, ieoporte, 7 Jeabord, 
-poard,9 jipper. [Back-formation from Jeopardy. 

No example from 1654 to iplh c. Marked Obs. by John- 
son 1755. F. Vc>cy in DecC Eng. Lang.^ 2841, censures 
Johnson for including it, and say.s *it is quite out of use’, 
and its attempted revival * indicate^ rather a .spirit of re- 
search than good taste ’-] 

1 . trails. To put in j'eopardy; to expose to loss, 
injury, or death ; to h.izard, risk, imperil. tOften 
in alliterative phr. to jeopard a joint, sc. of a finger, 
as opposed to the whole body (obs.). 

e 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 2538 (2566) And er hat ye 
luparten so youre names Beth nought to^ hasty. 1422-20 
Lydc. Chroti. Troyf 11. x. F 1, Day by day his life began Ico 
parle, Toforc their wallcs for to preue his mighte, c 2440 
Cenerydes 4480 Nay, god defende it . . That ye shall jupert ; 
me so in this case. 2494 Fabvan Citron, vu, ccxxxviiu 276 ; 
To icoberde bis propre per.sonc aga^mc Crystes cncmyis. . 
iSjoPauscr. 596/2, I juparte, I put in daunger or^adven- ' 
turc. 253S CovERDALE judg. V, x8 Zabulons pcoyle lopcrde 
their life vnlo death. rfxS48HALi.CAr£»«.,^^#r. kV/, 7 Tary- 1 
engedraw cth and teopardetbperell. 25^ j. Hevwood Ji/A/rr ! 
4 F. Ivii. X05 Raiher then ieberd in war; goods life and ■ 
all. J563 Homilies it. Exccsse 0/ ap/^ell r 6 Manye a j 
one ieopardcih bis bests ioynic to maintayne him self in 
sumptuous rayment 2570 Levins Manip , 31/5 Ioparde, | 
periclitarL x6oo Dekkeh Foriunatus WLs. 1S73 I. 153 j 
My ten duckets arc like my ten finger^ they will not jeopard [ 
a joynt for you. 26*3 Cc^kebau tx. To Hazard, itebard . 1 
<22625 Fletoier IVcm. Pleased iif. ii, .Vre not you three j 
now going to be sinfull, to jeabard a joynt or so? 2654 in ’ 
Hammond Ansiv . Animadv , Igmit, iii. § 3. 64. I dare not | 
be so bold with my soul as to jeopard it in that manner, i 


x822 Scott Nigel xxx, This man Gregory U not fit 10 
Jipper a joint with him. 2838 Pre.scott Ferd. ^ Is. (1846) 
11. ii. I. 249 To jeopard the interests of the Spanish 
sovereigns. 2867 Frllman Norm. Conq. I. vi. 5x3 A.s ready 
to jeopard his life and fortune .. a.s ever hi-s .. forefathers 
had been. 1896 Edith Tjio-Mrso.v Red Mirko i. in Mcnlhly 
Packet Christm. No. 26, I will jeopard my own head rather 
than throw him o%'er. 

J*b. with/;//! To risk doing something, Obs, 

, Poston Lett. 1. 408 The toun aroj^e, and wold have 
jouperdit to have distressed the Duke of Somerset. 2479 
Ibid. HI. 259, I dar well juperde to take a dystres, 2535 
Coverdale 2 Sam. xv. 20 Tnou earnest yesterdnye, and to 
daye ihou iuperdest to go with vs. 2554 Knox Gcdly Let. 
Dij, Why will you ieoperde to lc.se the l>fe eucriaslingc? 

^ fc. intr. (for reji.) To risk oneself, to run the 
risk; to venture, adventure. Obs, 

X430"40 Lvd^ Bochas ih. i. (1558) 40 b, It were foly with 
siiche one to icoparle. 2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) 
11. 251 Who that dare aucnturcor ieparde for to rowe Vpoii 
the .se swellyngc by waues great and hye. xmo P.vlsgr. 
561/2, I geoparde, I adventure .. I coulde have goilcn 
a goodly botye one daye. .if 1 durst have gcoparded. 2536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, iti. x, To ieoperde aganis .sa huge 
multitude of peple. 1577 Holi.vshed Chron. 1. Scot. 236/t 
In nowise to icoparde with them in any pight field. 25^ 
R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 83, 1 ieoparded almost farre 
enough. 

t 'A. trails. To slake, bet. Cbs. 

CX470 Pol. Poems (Roll.*:) II. 2S7 The kyng schold be cn- 
rychyd for liis parte.. I dare playnly jouaric. c 2563 yack 
jngler xn Four Old Plays (1S48) 17, I durst ieoperd an 
hunderid pounde That sum bauderic might now within be 
founde. 1579 Fulwrll Art Flatterie H iij (N.), I dare 
leobard my cappe to fortie .shillings, thou >.h.alt have but 
a colde suite. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Alc.vandtr, I am 
content (quoth Alexander) to icopard the price of the hor.-e. 

+ 3 . (Meaning uncertain : see quots.) Obs. 

Gascoigne fPordcs ty Hart in Turherv. Venerre 139 
He ieoparde.s and rechates : ahlas lie blovvcs the fall And 
soundes that deadly dolful mote, whiche 1 mustc die vv iihall. 
2897 D. H. Madden Diary Master IV. Silence iv, 50 The 
huntsman, now that scent is lost for a lime, at all events, 
jeopards with Ills horn, an ancient u.sage that places the 
prospects of the chase indeed in jeopardy, .. 1 have sought 
m vain for any explanation of thia term of art. 

Hence Jeo'parded ppl. a., Jeo'par^ng vbl. sb. 
Also Jco'parder, one who puls in jeopardy. 

2534 More Let. in Roper Li/e (1731) 222, I could not 
swere without the jubaiding of my soulc to perpetual 
dampnacion. 2622 Cotcr., Hasardeur, a Iiazardcr, venturer, 
ieoparder, aduenturcr. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (.Morell) 

1, A )'eoparding,^mV/;Vtf 

t Jeopardious, a. Obs. £f. Jeoi‘.midv + -ooa.J 
Fraught with danger or risk; = Jeop.ihi ous I. 

250* Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione i. xxiii. 172 It is fere- 
full to dy, but parauenture it is more leoperdyous to lyue 
lenger. 2526 Tindalb Acts xxvii. 9 Wheti mochc tyme was 
spent and saylynge was nowe ieoperdeous I2535C0VKRD. 
ioperdous). 2540 HvuDr.tr. Vires' Instr, Chr. Wont. (2^921 
£vij, He was never infected with any sore or icoperdiuus 
^ickenes. « 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 212 b, It was 
both ieopardeous for y* kyng & for his whole realtne. 

Jeopardize (d.^jc’pajd^iz), v. [f. jEorAuu v, or 
Jeopaud-y -h -IZE.J traits. To put into jeopardy ; 
to jeopard. 

2646 N, BfARNETj Regenerate man's groxvth in Croce 47 
We doc .. yeo/erdize our soules safely. 2828 Webster, 
yeopardize .. fl'his is a modem word used by respectable 
writers in America, but synonyraou.s with jeopatd, and 
therefore useless.) 2834 Sir H. Taylor 2nd Pt, Artevetde 
III. ii, That he should jeopardize his wilful head Only for 
spite at me! 2846 Trench Mirac, xx. (1862) ^30. x86x 
Stanley yew, Cn. (2877) I. xiii. 246 Ready to jcopardRc 
their lives for the nation. ^ 2885 S. L. Lee in Diet, Nat. 
liiog. 1. 13/1 Abbot found it diificult to steer a course that 
should not jeopardise cither his loj’ally or bis honesty. 

Hence Jeo'pardized ppl. a., exposed to risk. 

2864 Skeat Uhtand's /W/hz 328 No one would bide, But 
fa.st to his jeopardized fort did ride. x8o3 IVestm. Gas. 

4 May 2/3 A new terror has been added to the already 
jeopardised existence of the German journalist, 
t Jeo’pardless, (z. Obs. zMso 6 ieoparcUles. 

[f. Jjjop.\RU-Y + -LESS.] Free from risk or peril. 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Cor. vii. x8b, Rather 
had 2 haue in you tiiat, whiche is of Icssc perfeccion, s*} 
that it bee ieoperdlcs.se. Ibid., Cal. y. i3 It is neither vtel 
done, nor ieopardiles to bearc with it any lyngcr. 2652 
Urquhakt ycivel Wks. (1834) 247 For foylcs, and every 
thing cLe befitting that jeopardless monomachy. 
t Jeo'pardous, Obs. Forms: see Jeopardy; 
also 5 jowpertous. [f. Jeopabd-y + -ous; cf. 
Jeop.vbdious.] 

1 . Fraught with risk or danger ; hazardous, risky, 
perilous, dangerous. 

2451 Paston Lett. 1. 222 It had be right jowpertous and 
fcrefull. 2474 Sir J. P.vston In /*. Ar//. HI. 215 Ithadbecn 
jopertous to ieve mochc plate wyili h>T. 24^ Act 4 Hen, 
VI/, c. 3 S X To the lubardou^e abydyng of his mocst noble 
pc^onc, 2502 He.n. vii in EUis Or/g. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 54 
Shippes sailyn^inlo so jeoperdous and ferre parties. 2545 
Ray.sold Byrth .Hankynde u. iii, Thiv w a \cry lecoardoLs 
labour. 25^ Cog.vn Haven Ile.ilih clxxx. (16361 X05 Lam. 
pniyes..bce..lc&.ve jeopardous ftban eelsj. atC6t^ ruLLta 
Worthies, Cornzvall (iwa) hUhls Goodly, Valiant, and 

Jeopardous enterprise (as it is termedj. 

2 . Addicted to risks; venturesome, darmg. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vH. rexxx. 261 Guy, .. as a luityc 
and mperdou.> Knyght, put hyn.selfc in aduenture djucr-c 
wayes and tyincs. 2593 Nasme ChrtiCs T. {26x3) 221. I 
will not bee so vnweaf>cncd icopardous, to ouerditow Uth 
thy cause and my creditc at once. 

Hcncc -f Jco'paxdotialy cdv.’, J* Jco'pardouz- 
ness. 



JEOPARDY, 


568 


JERK. 


1494 Fadvan Chron, vir. 554 The crle . . flcdde, and so 
lep>-nge ieopardously into the howse of an o!dc woman, 
cs«pyd. 1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclviii. 581 He .. 
adueniured hym-sclfe oftcniymcs ryght icopcrdously. 155a 
Hulokt, leopardouslyc, 1730-0 Bajley (foUo), 
Jeopardcusncss, Hazardoiisness. 

Jeopardy (dse'paidi), sb, Forms: a. 3iuporti, 
4 ieupartie, -tye, 4-5 iupartio, -tyo, 5 ioporto, 
ioparte, -perto, 5-6 iupertio, ioperty, -partio, 
6 iuberto, ioberty. 4 ieupardye, 4-6 iu- 
perdy(e, 5 iupiixdy, iepardyo, iobordo, 5-6 
iupardy(e, iu.bardi0,-bordy> iopardio,-pordyo, 

6 iobardio, ieoperdo, -pardio, -berdyo, -bardio, 

7 jobordy, 7- jeopardy. [ME. iuparti-, etc., a. 
OF. zu parti, later parti^ lit. ‘divided play 
or game, even game', hence ‘uncertain chance, 
uncertainty*, orig. a term of chess and similar 
games, in med.L. joetts pariitus^ Cat. jock partit, 
Sp, de partuio. It has been suggested that 
the Eng. change of -parti to -parjy was partly 
influenced by association with V,perdre\o lose, but 
it was evidently mainly phonetic, like the occa- 
sional change ol p \o b in jubcrtie^ joherdic^ 
jeobardie, etc. 

Johnson says erroneously * a word not now in use ’ ; it was 
in continuous use during the 18th c.1 
+ 1 . Chess, etc. A problem. Ohs, . 

The regular name for this down to 1500.^ 

[la.. MS. Cott. Chop. B. ix. If. 4 Les gius p.arti2 numee* 
ment kc me vnt apris diuerse gent. za.. PtS. Royal 13 
Axviij If. i6z Ic3* coincnccnt les iu particz des Eschez.] 
cz3^ Chaucer Dethc Rlauiulu dSS But god wolde I h.id 
ones or twyes Y*kond [Sktat y-koudj and knowe the 
leupardyes'rhatkowdc theGreke Pict.agoras, I shulde hauc 
pleyde the bet at ches. 24x2^0 Lydc. Chron, Ttyy ir. xi, 
(MS. Digby 230) If. 58 b/r Of he chesse pleic moslc 
glorious,, .pou^ a man studied al his liue He shal ay finde 
diuerse fantasie.s Of wardes makinge and newc lupartics. 
a xgoa l^IS, Ashmole 344 (BodL) If. 18 b, Thys ys a luperile 
to do a man mate the. loiil. 19 a, At v. draughtis shall this 
lupertie be plaiede. 

f b. A device, trick, stratagem. Obs, 

1375 B.arbour Bruce xiv. 421 He thoucht than on a 
luperdy, And girt his menjhe halcly JDicht thame in the 
presoners dray. CX4S0 Holland 7S9 Thus iowkit 

with iuperdyss the langland la. 4? 2480 Hesryson Mor. 
Fab. (Maitl. Cl.l 26 In his minde hce kestThe jupertic^ 
the wayU and the wile, By what mc.anes hee might this 
Cocke bcguyle. 2336 Belle.sdcn Cron, Scot. tv. xiil, Be 
qubaU wtsdome and Uhand ieoperdU the Romanis wer 
stoppit . . fra ony fortbir conques on the ScottU. 
t a. A position in a game, undertaking, etc. in 
which the chances of winning and losing hang in 
the balance ; an even chance ; an undecided state 
of affairs; uncertainty; chance, 

[c 2*50 Bracton IV, i. § 33 Ncc potest [balUtaisJ transjgcre, 
nec pascisci, nec jocum partitum facere. 2392 Britton il 
xvli. § 3 Mes ne rme en jeupartie de perdre ou de ga>’ncr, 
tut le voillent les parties.] c 2374 Chaucer Troylus ir. 416 
(465) For myn estat now lyth in lupartye And cek myn 
ernes lyf lyth in balaunce. 2390 Gower Con/. HI. 20a 
Pompeie ., A werre had in ieupartie Aycin the king of 
Ermenie. CX450 Lydg. Secrees 305 A twix two (IJ stood in 
lupartj'e To what party my penne 1 shulde applye, e 1470 
Henry IVallace v. 173 He wist noebt weill gin ihai war 
tayne or slayne Or chapyt haile be ony ieperte. ?C247S 
Sgr. loxve Degre 83 And (it] were put in ieoperde, What 
man sboulde Wynne that lady fre. 2597 Bacon Coulcrs 
Good ^ Evill V. Ess, (Arb.) 146 By imputing to all «• 
cellencie in compositions, .a casualty or ieopardy. 

3 . Risk of loss, harm, or death ; peril, danger. 
C2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 916 For Troye is brought in 
swich a lupartye That it to save is now no remedye. 1390 
Gower Cou/. I. 9a For which he schal in that degree Stonde 
of his Hf m jeupartie. 2472 Marg. Paston in P, Lett. 
HI. 30 , 1 schuld send 50W mony therefore, but I dar not put 
yt in joperie, ther be so many theves stereng. 247a 
Presenim. yuries in Surtees Misc. (x888) 25 In payn of the 
jeberde may fall ihar off. 25x3 Douglas ix, iii. 
16a Thair lyfe is now in iuperty^ thai rave. x^aS Tisdale 
I Cor. XV. 30 Why stonde we in leoperdy every hourc? 1537 
Nottingham^ Ree. III. 375 He puttes the towne in grete 
danger and juberte, 1356 J. Heywood Spider Sf jp. \. do 
The more he wiange, the faster was he wrapt And all to 
tbencrease of his ieoberdee. 1663 Butler Hud, i. i. 696 
If any yet be so foohhardy, T’expose themselves to vam 
Jeopardy. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI, xxii. 326 Under a 
tyrannical sway trade must be continually in jeopardy. 2805 
WoRDSW. Waggoner i. 131 As chance would have it, pass- 
ing by I saw y9U in that jeopardy. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. vii. 439, 1 think.. that if the colonists had been defeated, 
our liberties would have been for a time in considerable 
jeopardjL 

t b. A deed involving peril ; a daring exploit. - 

a X300 Siriz 276 in Wright Anccd. Lit. (1844) 9 I shal 
don a juperti, And a jerli maisiri. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 
145 Interludys, and iuperdyss That men assayit on mony 
viss. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. iv. xvi, Maist forsy and 
Strang beistis be thair awin ieoperdyis, ar oft slane. 18x6 
Scott Ballad in Anliq. y\, Now here a knight that’s stout 
and good May prove a jeopardie. 

Jeopardy (d^cpiidi), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
irans. =Jeopard v. i, 

‘ 1460 Poston Lett. II. 87 Yf ye dar joperdie your sn>Ttie 
of c. marc I shall come and se you. 1836 FrasePs Mag. 
XIV. 272 He did wrong in jeopardying his^ well-earned 
histrionic fame, 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviji, She 
would have seen . . how entirely her character was jeopar- 
died [laier ed. jeopardized]. 

Jepsyon, jeptyon, obs. ff. Gipsy (Egyptian). 
Jeq.’oirity (dszkwrriti). . Also -erity. [a. F. 
JJqwirity, *ti.~^Tupi-Guarani jekiritl. For its in- 


troduction to European Pharmacy, see De ^Ycckcr 
in Aiinales d" Oculistique LXXXVIII (1882) 26.] 
A woody twining shrub, Abrits precatorius orindian 
liquorice, indigenous to India, but now found in 
most tropical countries, the parti-coloured seeds of 
which, called jequirity beans, arc variously used 
for ornament, for weights, and in medicine. Also 
attrih. 

188a Nature XXVII. 192/1 (Acad, of Sc.. Paris, 12 Dec) 
Factitious purujent ophthalmia produced by (he liquorice 
lian.a, or jequirity. 2887 Moloney J'oreslry W. A/r. 3x6 
Crabs' Eyes, Jcqucrity, Pf.iycr Beads, Jumble Beads. .. 
Recently these seeds have been brought into notice, under 
l)ic name of 'Jequcriiy\ 2897 AUputt's Syst, Med. II. 
853 The scruru of aiiim.ils rendered immune to the toxic 
prolcids of jequirity and castor-oil seeds. 

Jerapigro, obs. form of Uikiia picua. 
Jorarchy, obs. form of Hikuaucuy. 

II Jerboa d^oubiJia). Forms : 7 

jorbuah, 8 gerbo, gorbua, yorbua, joribo, 8- 
jerboa, [yaod.h. Jerboa, a. ^Vrab. yarbffs., 

in Barbary yerbo^, the flesh of the loins, also the 
animal; whence F. gerbo tgerboise, S^, gerbasiaj] 

1 . A small rodent quadruped, lagitia, found 
in the deserts of Africa; it is of the size of a r.it, 
has very long hind legs and short fore legs, and a 
long tufted tail, and is remarkable for its powers 
of jumping. Hence, any Jumping-mouse of the 
genus hipits, or of the family JOipodidx, represen- 
tatives of which arc found in various arid regions. 

x66j J. Davies Olearius' ^ Voy. Amhass.^ vil, stp We 
6aw also, necr Terki, a kind of Ficld-mtce, which in 
ihe Arabian Language are called 2702 W. J. 

BruyiCs Foy. Levant IxxviiL 287^ I was presented wjth 
a small Animal catted Gerbo, which was brought for a 
rarity from Barbary. 2752 H. WAtroLH Corr. (1837) I. 2B2 
Mr. Conw'ay has brought lady Atlcsbury . . a Jeribo . . a 
composition of a squired, a hare, a rat, and a monkey, 
which altogether looks very like a bird. 2774 Goldssl 
Nat. Hist. il. 432 The gerhua, though, properly speaking, 
furnished w ith hut two legs, is one of the swiftest animals m 
the world. 2813 VitscLcv Auim. Bic-g. (cd. 4) I. ^ The 
Jerboas seem, in many respects both of conformation and 
habit, much allied to the kangaroos. 2853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xxi, A jerboa sprang up from a tuft of bushes at 
hU feel. 

2 . Comb. Jorboa-mouso, a North American 
rodent of the genua Dipodomys, one of the pouched- 
mice or kangaroo-rats of the South-western U.S. 
and Mexico. 

Jere, in good Jere, alteration of Goodyeah, q.v. 
1822 Scott AV«//:v. xv, * Who the good jere would nave 
thought this I* 

Jereed: sccJeiud.^ 

Jeremeievitei -ieffito (j'crnnryevoit, -foit). 
Jl/in. [Named 1883 after jeremejev or YcremeielT, 
a Russian mineralogist + -ITE,] A transparent 
colourless borate of aluminium occurring in hexa- 
gonal prisms. 

1883 Amer. /ml. Sc, Sex. iii. XXV, 478 Jercmelcffilc, a 
new mineral. 2892 Dana Min. 874 jercmejevlte. 2896 
A. H. CiiE^ER Names Min., Jercmcievitc. 

Jeremiad (djer/moraid). Also -ad©, fa. F, 
jirJmiade (i7(>2 in Hatz.-Darm,), f. JirPtiiic, L. 
y<rrm/rtr Jeremiah, in reference to the ‘Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah* in the Old Testament.] A 
lamentation; a wiling or speech in a strain of 
grief or distress ; a doleful complaint ; a com- 
plaining tirade ; a lugubrious effusion, 

1780 Han. More in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) I, 286 It 
has been long the fashion to 'make the^ most lamentable 
Jeremiades on the badness of the times. 1791-2823 
D'Israeli Cur. Lit., Prediction, I have been occasionally 
struck at the Jeremiads of honest George Withers, 2844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports Adv. Scott, xv. ‘ (2855) 140 The 
lady commenced a Jeremiadc. 2875 Helrs £ss., Convers, 
Railivay Carriage ig 7 , L could sit down, and mourn, and 
utter dolcf^ul Jeremiads without end, 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs, forms of Gebfalcon. 
Jericho' (d^e-rikn); [Name of a town in Pales- 
tine, where David bade his servants tarry until their 
beards were grown : see 2 Sawix. 5.] Used in slang 
or colloq. phrases for a place of retirement or con- 
cealment, or a place far distant and out of the way. 

2635 Heywood HicrarxJu iv, 208 Who would, .. I know, 
Bid such young boyes to slay in lericho Vntill their Beards 
were growne, their wits more staid. 1^8 Merettrius 
Aulicus 2-30 Mar., Let them all goe to Jericho, And ne’re 
be seen againe. 1758 A Murphy Upholsterer \\, He may 
go to Jericho for whal 1 cares. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin, His kick was tremendous, and when he had 
his boots on would— to use an expression of his own, . . * send 
a man from Jericho to June'. i8<g Thackeray Virgin. 
xvi. She may go to Batli, or .she may go to Jericho for me. 
1898 J, Arch Story 0/ Li/e xiiL 310 To enable them to do 
without the strong arm of the labourer and to send them to 
Jericho, if they had nowhere else to go to. 

Ij Jerid, jereed (flserrd), sb. Forms : 7 tzirid, 
8 jarrit, 9 dsjerid, djer(r)id, djereed, jerreed, 
jerrid, jareed, 8- jerid, 9 jereed. [Arab, 
jarjd midrib of the palm-leaf, rod, shaft, 
javelin.] A wooden javelin, about five feet long, 
used in games by Persian, Turkish, and Arabian 
horsemen. Also, A game in which this is used. 


x66» T. Davies Oleariui Voy. Amhass. vr. 297 They 
.ilso often Exercise themselves at the Tzirid, or JavcluL 
177s R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1S25) I. 233 Gallop, 
ing from all sides, .. throwing at each other the jarnt 
or blunted darL 1799 W. G. Browne Trav. A/ma, etc 
xi. 25a Here they snoot at a mark, and throw the jerid’ 
281Z Scott Don Roderick xxv, The Moor his jerrid 
1813 Byron Giaour i.Y, Swift as the hurl'd on high jtr. 
rccd. 2819 T. Hope Anastasius (jZzo) I. xi. 214 Flinging 
tl»e djereed. 2833 Layard Nineveh «$■ Babylon xi. 245 
They played the Jerid with their long spears, galloping 
to .and fro on their well-trained mares. 

Ilcncc t Jori’d (gorecd, gorede) v. intr., to 
throw the jerid. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. iro Tilling and Gcreed- 
ing, that is, Casting of Darts. Ibid. 397 Here they Gcrcde, 
or c.'ist Darts. 


Jerk (d.^oik), sb.^ Also 6-7 ierko, girko, 7-9 
jirk, \J‘rk sb. and vb. are known from f 1550; 
app. cciioic. Sec also Ykiik, which in some senses 
appears to be synonymous with this.] 

i" 1 . A stroke witli a whip or wand, a stripe, a 
lash. Ohs, 

ISSS W- Watbkmah Fnrdle Faciims n. xi. 256 To the 
manne,.fourc score ierkes or lasshcs with a.skourge. 
Contention v. 154 After the Bc.adle liath hit him one girke, 
he Icapcs ouer the stoole and runnes away. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit, xxix. 288 Sometimes in greater faults to gke 
tlirce or fowrc ierkes with a birch, or with a small redde 
willow where birch cannot be had. 1629 Z. Bovo Last 
Bat tell 2216 Let me giuc him a cirke with my rodde. 274a 
Richardson Pamela III. 334 Alany a lirk has the Dog 
had from me. 2796 Morse Amer. Ceag. 1 . 221 The Indians 
, . imagine that it [a coach-whip snake] is able to cut a mari 
in two with a jerk of its lait 

t b. Jig. A lash of sarcasm ; a cutting gibe. 

1590 Nashb PasguiVs A/ol. t. Aivb, The dislike that 
some had of the ierke wdiich 1 gaue to Fiq'cr Sauanarol. 
2642 Milton Apot. Smect, i, Who he is. .under whoic con- 
tempt .and jirk thc.se Men are not deservedly fallen! avjvs 
B. K. Diet, Cant. Crew, Gybe,,. also Jerk or Jeer. 2741 tr. 
Laval's Hist. Re/, IV. vin. 912 He . . omitted not to slide 
into his Speech some Jerks against the Doctrine .. of the 
Jesuits. 

2 . A quick suddenly arrested movement; a sharp 
sudden pull, throw, push, thrust, or tsvist. 

Gascoigne Weeds, Fruit 0/ Fetters,^ Continence, 'Fhe 
sivrtc^and strongest armc Which^gcuts a ierke and hatha 
cunning loose ; Shoots furdest stil. 1633 B. JoxsoN Loves 
Welcome, Wetbeck, His Jade cave him a Jerk. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 21 Little whitish Animals, which move up 
and down the water with jerks. 2706 Bav.sard Cold Bams 


in Sir j. Floyer Hot d- Cold Bath. li. 302 To leave that 
I other Vices gradatim, nnd not at a jerk. I’j'jS-gk 


and 


WiTMKRlNc brit. Plants (cd. 3) IV. 344 Seeds on the upper 
surface only: discharged by jerks. 1807 'Rou^^n/eneing 
96, 1 may. with this smart sudden jirk from my wnst, strike 
your kl.-tde in such a manner as will leave your body quite 
exposed, 1871 L. Stephen Ptoygr.^ Europe hi. (1894) 84 
He . . brought me with a jerk into a sitting position. 

b. (tf) Physiol. An involuntary sp^modic con- 
traction of a mitscle,due to reflex action of nerves, 
as from exlernal stimulus: usually' with qualifica- 
tion, hue Jerk ^ chin Jerk, {b) (in JiAheJerksp 
Involuntary spasmodic movements of the limbs or 
features, csp. resulting from religious excitement. 

2805 Dow yntl, in H. Mayo Pop. Superst. {i^}) 125, 
I have seen all denominations of religion exercised by Uie 
jerks, 2822 SouTHEA’ in Rev. XXVlll. 6 The ^ks are 
not confined to a peculiar sect, or order. 2849 H. alAVO 
Pop. Superst, (1851) 124 The convuUions were conunomy 
called *thc jerks*. 2874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider xa. 
(1895] 89 These hlclhodis’ sets people crazy with the jerks, 
I've heam tell. 

c. Jig. in reference to literary style. 

2818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets L (iS7o)26The jerks, the bre:^, 
the inequalities and harshnesses of prose are fatal m the 
flow of a poetical imagination. 2883 S. C Hall 
sped 1 . 322 His wit was more like a jerk than the now ic 
had once been. 

3 . fig. A short sharp witty speech ; a sally- ^ 
2588 Shake. L. L. L, iv. ii. 129 Smelling out the odon- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the ierkes of inuention. looo Cwice, 
Chance, etc. (1881) 49 Ac last, one merry fellowe comes out 
with his ierke. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 

Ghost Ded., Wit and Mirth : Chargeably Collected.. alade 
vp and fashioned into Clinches. Bulls, Quirkes, Yerkes, 
Quips and Ierkes. a 1652 Bbome Aor’ella iv. i. Wks- 1073 
1 . 155 Sir, use your jerks and quillets at the bar. soBg 
A. H. Bullen Musa Proterva Pref., Some happy jerk ot 
fancy or playful sally of wit. i_- j\ /)/ 

'!■ 4 . A short abrupt series of notes (of a bird), 

2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) H. 333 They Ithe call-birobj 
invite the wild ones by what the bird-catchers call 
jerks. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIU. zp ane 
short bursts of singing birds, contending with each 
(called jerks by the bird-catchers), are equally distinpiisiie 
from what I term song, by their not continuing lor lour 
seconds. 1794 Prisc. Wakefield Mental lmprov.{i^p ) 
1 . 58 The invitation is given by what is called Jerks, m i 
language of the birdcalchers. 

Jerk, Also 8-9 jirk. [f. Jerk v .-'. see 
also Jerky.] Jerked meat, charqui. , 

*799 J- %iAYm Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 116 f 
the lean, and frj’ed the tallow out of the fat meat, 
kept to slew with our jirk as we needed it. • 

De Hass Hist. Early Settlements vii. iii. 3^9 As ji: 
daylight appeared, the captain started to where they i 
some jerk hanging on the evening before. ^ 

Jerk (d.:5§ak), v.^ Also 6 gierk, 6-7 giYk(©, 
ierck(e, ierke, 7-8 jirk. [See Jerk j^.^] 
i*l. trans. To strike with or as with a wmp^ 
switch, or wand ; to scourge, whip, lash, switch. 
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XS50 CovERDALE S/>iy. Perlc vi. (1588) 48 Than he beateth 
and gierketh vs a little with a rod. 1563 Foxe A, ^ i7/. 
(1583) I. 72/1 Whip him with scourges, iercke him with 
rods. 1^3 G. Harvey New Letter C ij b, I may . . 
chearne him like a dish of butter or girke him like a 
hobling gig. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 89 They . . are 
worthy to bee ilrkt with . . lashes. x6ix Cotcr., P'enet/er, 
to scourge,.. yerke or ierke. 1673 F. Kirkman UnlucJiy 
Citizen 281 He now being naked, [they] Slaptand Jerkt him 
with all their strength. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 52. 3/2 
An Ox cheek Old Woman, .he firk’d, And. .a Fruitererjirk’d. 
fb. Jig. To lash with satire or ridicule. Obs. 
x6oa vid PI. Return /r. Pariiass. i. ii. 260 Acute lohn 
Davis, I affect thy rymes, That ierck in hidden charmes 
these looser times. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i, 
My busied pen Shall ierke to death this infamy of men. 1710 
E. Ward j5rzV. Hud. x. 114 A Third Man. .with much Plea- 
sure Jirks the Church, As if his Words were Rods of Birch. 

2 . To move (anything) by a sharp suddenly 
arrested motion, like that with which a whip is 
wielded ; to thrust, pull, or shake by such a motion ; 
to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or twist to. 
Often with an adv. of direction or its equivalent. 

X589 Nashc Almond for Parrat 5 b, Would you not laugh 
to see Cli. the Cobler, and New. the souter, ierking out 
theyr elbowes in euerie Pulpit? rtx66x Holyday 
viii, Though some grave fnend .. jerk his whip for notice 
\virg(i prior annuit\, X780 Pnritayi in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks. II, 580 Let him play a little ; we’H jerk him up of a 
sudden. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (iSsr) 8x To . . jerk 
and swing the limbs. 1863 A. J. Horwood Yearbks. 30 d- 
I Edvj. / Pref. 37 The rope broke not by reason of the 
olders moving or jerking it, but by reason of its weakness. 
1865 Lowell Ode Harvard Commem. iv. We poor puppets, 
}er)ced hy nnsesn \v\re.s. sSfS 5. HAywAnjo Lszv 
World 18 He jerked the horse’s mouth roughly. 

b. To throw or toss with a quick sharp motion, 
esp. with a sudden twitching or snatching action. 

1786 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 4 Nov., I had the greatest 
difficulty to save myself from being suddenly jerked ^into 
the middle of the room. xS^x D. Jerrold St. Giles vi. 59 
[He] jerked a bow, and in a few moments wa.s free. X858 
Longf M. Standhh iv. 138 Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, 
with a contemptuous gesture, Jerking the Indian arrows, he 
filled it with powder and bullets. iB^S Carlyle Fredk, Gi. 
XX!. ii. (1872) IX. 276 Excellent sound masonries ; which 
have an over-tendency to jerk themselves Into pinnacles. 
2883 Momerie Personality Introd, (18S6) 25 The primeval 
chaos of oMOio/xrp^ was, so to speak, jerked into a number 
of distinguishable objects, by a movement. 

3 . fig. To Utter or throw out (words or sounds) 
abruptly, or sharply and shortly. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. h iii. Wks. 1856 1. 83 How 
your cornet jerketh up His straind shrill accents. x86o 
PusEY it/in. Proph. 407 He speaks as if the one word, 
jerked out, as it were, wrung forth from his inmost soul, was 
Violence. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 14s His sentences 
seemed jerked out. 2889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 46 
*’Bout-four-an‘-a*half*mile‘, jerked out Ben, between strong 
pulls at his pipe. 

4 . intr. To give a jerk j to jerk a bow or nod ; 
to move with a jerk. 

x6o6 Sit" G. Goosecappe 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 32 Vour 
dauncers legges bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
Firke, and dandle the bodle aboue them. 1693 G. Stepney 
in DrydetPs Juvenal fm. (1697) 204 Nor blush, shou'd he 
some Grave Acquaintance meet, But, (proud of being known) 
will Jerk and Greet. 1789 Mrs. £. Blower^. Bateman III 
7 He., making but one step., to the street door, jerked 
out of the house. 2833 Ht._ Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker 1. vii. 136 The door jerked open. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Thrums ax. 191 Jess’s head jerked back involun- 
tarily. 

b. intr. To move the limbs or features in an in- 
voluntary spasmodic manner. Cf. Jerker ^ i b. 

1874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider x\v. (189s) 104 He., was 
seized with that curious nervous affection which originated 
in these religious excitements... He jerked violently — his 
jerking only adding to his excitement, which in turn in- 
creased the severity of his contortions. 
fS. intr. To aim satire; to sneer, carp, gird. Obs, 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. v, You must be jerk- 
ing at the times, forsooth. 1649 RIilton Eikon. viii. Wks. 
(1851) 395 By the way he jerkes at some mens refoxmin" lo 
models of Religion. <2x704 T. Brow.s Pindar. Petit. Lds. 
Council SVks. 1730 I. 62 Prologues so witty, That jirk at 
the city. 

t6. intr^ Ofabird: To utter a short sharp abrupt 
series of notes. Obs. 

2766 PzHUhUT Zool. (1763) IL 334 The bird catchers /re- 
quenlly lay considerable wagers whose call-bird can jerk 
the longest. 2773 Barrington in Phil. Trans LXIII. 263 
A very experienced catcher of nightingales hath informed 
me, that some of these birds have jerked the instant they 
were caught. 

Hence Jerked (d55.ikt) fpl. a. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pron. i. 5 Jerked utterance. Ibid.^ 
Jerked whisper. 

Jerk (d^ojk), V.- Also S jirk. [Corrupted 
from American Sp. charqzu-ar in same sense, f. 
charqtte, charqtii^ ad. Quichua (Peruvian) ccharqni 
* dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips*. 'Hie verb 
in Quiebua was ccharqttini * to prepare dried meat, 
to jerk whence perh. the early cognate Jerkin 
T he word is now used in all parts of Spanish 
America, and was app. found by English naviga- 
tors in Spanish use in the W. Indies, (Sec Skeat, 
Trans. Fhilol. Soc. 18S5, 94.)] 
trans. To cure (meat, esp. beef) by cuttbg it into 
long thin slices and drying it in the sun. 

X707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xvi, They {the wild hogs] are 
shot, .* cut open, the bones taken out, and the tlesh ga^h*d 


on the inside into the dcin, filled with salt, and exposed to 
the sun, which is calfed Jirking. 2748 Anson’s Poy. 111. ii. 
305 He ..was sent here with twenty-two Indians lo jerk 
beef. 2760-72 ir. Jua/i ^ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 329 Kill- 
ing cattle ; more for the sake of their hides, and tallow, than 
their flesh ; of which, nevertheless, they jerk great quan- 
tities for the use of such ships as sail from Pernambuco. 
i8<y P. Gass Jnth jg At 12 we stopped to jirk our meat, 
and again proceeded at two, 2859 F. Burton Centr. 
A/r. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 202 When a bullock is 
killed they either jerk the meat, or dry it upon a dwarf 
pl.atfom of sticks raised above a slowand smoky fire. 2S63 
Lit. Times 4 July {Tracks across Austrauia\ Two of the 
horses were slaughtered for food— one jerked, the other 
boiled down. 

Hence Jerked (d^Sikt) fpl. <r., Je'rking vhl, sb. 

1712 W. Rogers round World 259 They export . . 
Rice, Cotton, and some dry’d Jerkt Beef 2726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World ij6. i8ta J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 47 Preserve our provisions by jerking. 2852 Mayse 
Reid Scalp Hunters x.xvn. 201 Yonder goes the jerking- 
line 1 2865 Leeds Merc, 22 Feb., Experiments are being 
made in Aldershott camp with the South American ‘jerked 
beef ' with a view to its introduction in the army. 

Jerk, v .^ : see Jerque v. 

Jerker l (d^S'jiksj). [f. Jerk z;l + -er l.] 

1 , One who jerks : in senses of the verb, 

259*5 Nashe Saffron Walden 233 Y*ea Madam Gabriela, 
ciTQ you such an old ierker. 1598 Florio, Prusia/orc, a 
whipper, a sequrger, a ierker. 2652 Triplett On Dr. Gill 
(in D Urfey /V//r(t7i9) lV.263),Take heed, .Lest you taste 
of his Lash, For I have found him a Jirker. 

b. Spec. One who makes involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the Hmbs or features, caused by 
re/fgious excitement. Cf. Jerk s 6 .i 2 6 (b). 

2852 S. Judd Margaret viii. (2871) 42 The jumpers of 
Wales were outdone by the jerkers of Kentucky. 1889 Pop. 
Set. Monthly June 148 Examples of this in America are seen 
in the ‘Jumpers', ‘Jerkers’, and various revival extra- 
vagances. 

2 . U.S. A fish, the river-chub, Hybopsis ken- 
UtekiensiSy also called hornyhead. 2890 in Cent. Diet. 

Jerker^, variant of Jerquer. 

Jerkily (dso-ikili), adv. [f. Jerky a. + -ly 2.] 
Tn a jerky manner ; by fits and starts. 

^ 2874 Burwand My time i. 6 His head would drop forward, 
jerkily. 2885 E. hf. Thompson in Librar. Mag. July 4 
Their nest progressed very slowly and jerkily. 

Jerkin^ (d^^'ikin). arck.ox Wst. Alsofiierk- 
ynga, -yu, 6-7 -on, 7 jerking. [Recorded soon 
after 1500: origin unknown. 

(It has been conjecturally associated with Du. and Western 
LG jurk^ ‘ girl’s or child’s frock * ; but, besides the facts that 
Eng. 7' does not correspond to Du. /( sst*), and that a jerkin 
is not a frock, jurk is merely a mod. Du. word, unknown to 
Kilian, Hexham, .md other 17th c. lexicographers, and is 
itself of unknown origin.)] 

A garment for the upper part of the body, worn 
by men in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; a close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coat, 
often made of leather. Since c 1700 used in litera- 
ture only historically, or in reference to foreign 
countries ; but app. still used in some dialects for 
a waistcoat, an under vest, or a loose j.acket. 

2529 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (188S) 33 For 
stellyng a jerkynge. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. Vlll, c. 13 No 
man, vnder the saide degrees. .wearc. .any silke, other th.nn 
..veluet in their sleueles cotes, iaketics, ierkyns, coifes, 
cappes. 2556 W, Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (2589) 102 
[They] haue their skinne of their bodies raced with diuers 
workes in maner of a leather lerkin. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Cl, Epil (Arb.J 83 What are they? women ? masking J 
in mens weedes? With dutchkin dublits, and with lerkins I 
iaggde. 2599 Thynne Animadv. (2875) 32 A common 
garmenie d.aylye v.sed suche as we call a lerken or lackett 
without sleues. 1606 Shaks. TV. * Cr. iii. Hi. 266 A plague 
of opinion, one may w'eare it on both sides, like a leather 
lerkin. 26x6 Sir K. Bo\lb in Lismore Pa/ers {iiZ6)J. 135 
lohn nagle sent me flrize for a lerkin ^and breeches for my 
own wearing. 2726 Swift Gulliver l i, By good luck, I had 
on me a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce. x8o8 
Scott Mamt. i. viii, L.'ist, twenty yeomen two and two, In 
hosen black, and jerkins blue. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
(2850) 25 His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion— a 
cJotn jerkin, strapped round the waist — several pair of 
breeche<, the outer one .. decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 1828 Craven 
Dial.fferkiiiy a waistcoat. 2843 Borrojw Bible in Spain xxv. 
147 A shabby-looking fellow, dressed in a jerkin and wear- 
ing a high-crowned hat, attended as domestic. 2868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. II. ix. 389 With nothing but his javelin 
and his leathern jerkin. 

b. Comb., as jerkin-maker. 

CX565 J; Sparke in Hakluyt Voy. HI. 504 They .. doe 
iagge their flesh . . as wotkemanlikc as a lerkinmaxer with 
vs pinketh a ierkin. 2589 Nottingham Rec. IV. 58 Thomas 
Rogers, de Nottingham, lyrkynmakcr. 

Hence Jo'rJciued(-ind)<r. [-ED-],wearing.'i jerkin. 

1853 hliss Yoncr Cameos (2877) HI. xiL 98 Five hundred 
red jerkined men. 

tJeTkin-. Alsotfgirckon.ygirkingr. [deriv. 

(? dim.) of jer- in jerfaleon^ Gerfalcon,] The 
male of the gerfalcon. 

2539 Act 31 Hen. Vtll, c. 12 Any faucon, gerfaucon, 
lerkin, sacrc or sacrei,_ a 2605 Montgomerie /’<' rwx xviii. 

25 TTiair wes a gentle girking say. 1616 Surfl. £z Markh. 
Country Farme 713 The male to the Gerfaufeon is that 
which IS called the lerkin, beingamuch Icsse bird. 

+ Je*rid21 ^b. or a. Obs, In Jerkin beef =* 
jerked beef : see Jerk v? 

x6xa Capt. Smith Map Virginia. 27 As drie as their ierkin 
bcefe in the West Indies, 2657 R. Licon Bariadoes (2673) 


39 Jerkin Beef, which is hulled, and skasht through, hung 
up and drj'ed in the Sun. 

Jerkiness (d^oukines). [f. Jerky a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jerky. 

2856 Brimlev Ess.^ Proctor 243 To the same feature. .\\c 
are inclined to attribute tlic jerkiness of the verse. x866 
G. Macdonald^^wj, Q. Neighb. vi. (2373)83 Impul<c was 
always predominant, giving a certain jerkiness, like the 
hopping of a bird. 

t JerMne't. Sc. Ohs. In ;r-S girkieuet, S 
jerke-, jirkinet. [IJekkisI + -et.] Asortofjncket 
or blouse worn by women of the humbler classes. 

^2689 Depred. Clan CauipMl (rSi6) 32 Item .. 2 shirts, 
3 girkieneis, 2 playds. 2725 Wiltie Winkic's Test, in 
Whitelaw Bk, Sc. Song (2875) 54°/* ^ jcrkcnct, scarce 
worth a louse. <22794 Ola Chorus m Bums' ^ Ply Lady's 
Gozvn's Jenny's jimps and jirkinet. 

Jerlnng (d.^joukiq), vbi. sb. ’[f. Jerk zi.i + 
-ING J.j T he action of Jerk q. v. 

1552 Harl. PIS. 3S3 If. 122 She sayd .. that the kingc 
shewed himself an unnaturall nephew, and wiiball did wishe 
that she h.id had^ the ierkinge of him. 2642 ^\’ILKINs 
Math. Magick ii. Iv. (1648) 78 The jerking of a Switch 
like the letter Q. 2820 Scott Abbot xix, My lady's favour 
stood between your skin and manyn jerking. iBss /Hustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 248 The breaks arc successively brought 
into action. .so as to avoid the danger of sudden jerking. 
2875 H. (j. Wood Therap. (1S79) 5ip Children with,, 
nervous symptoms, such as starting, jerking^, etc. 
Jerlang (d35*jkiq),///. g. [f.asprec. + -ING 2 .] 
That jerks : in various senses of Jerk z/.i 
2602 ind Pt. Retnmjr. Pamass. i.i. 92, 1, luuenall : thy 
ierking hand is good, Not gently laying on, but fetching 
bJoud, 26^3 Majti'ELL Jlelu Tramp, s. WJ«:& 27J6 il. 62 
Triplet ..in his turn avenged himself of hU jerking peda- 
gogue. 1830 Marryat Kings Oxvn xxxii, The violent 
jerking motion of the vessel. 2854 Hooker llimal, Jrnlt. 
I. xvii. 376 Three sharp jerking shocks of earthquake. 
Hence Je’rkingly adv., in a jerking manner. 
x88o J. E. Burton Handbk. Midwives § 42. 29 The limbs 
begin to move jerkingly, 

JerMn-head. Arch. [Of uncertain origin : 
perh. for jerking-, from Jerk v, (as if the slope 
were jerkily interrupted),] (See quots.) 

1842-76 Gmvr Archit.itt[. 7) Gloss., Jerkin Head^ the 
end of a roof not hipped down to the level of the opposite 
adjoining walls, the gable being carried higher than the 
level of those walls. lbui.,Shread the same as Jerkin 

Head. \8h8Chamhers' Encyci. V. 6^7 Jerkin-head, a form 
of roofinj: which is half-gable, half-hip. The gable generally 
goes as high as the ties of the couples, above which the roof 
15 hipped off. 

Jerkish (djaukiJ), a. rare. [f. Jeuk jil.l + 
-:SB.] Characterized by jerks ; jerky. 

2885 ManeJn Exam. iB Mar, yfb ‘No’, .«aid Lord 
Edmond{ in his jerkUh manner, ‘the Government h.ive no 
informaiion 

Jerksome (d3§*jksi?m), a. rare. [f. as j^rec. 

-}• -SOME.] =*next. 

x88o Blackmore Mary Anerley Ivli. (x88t) 435 With 
females jolting up and down, upon no springs except those 
of jerksome curiosity. 

Jerky (d.^^auki), a, and [f, as prec. -h-v,] 

A. adj. (ibaractcrized by jerks or sudden abrupt 
or twitching movements; often fig., spasmodic. 

2858 O. W, Holmes Aut, Break/.d. u (2891) 6 They arc 
the talkers that have what may be called jerky minds. 2675 
W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects lot They move rapidly 
through the water by jerky motions. 2887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 422/2^ A style which is so jerky that it may be 
described as dislocated. 

B. sb. A springless wagon; a shaky jolting 
vehicle. Ck.S. 

1884 W. Shci'Herd Prairie Ex/er, 208 The liveliest 
travelling was by jerky, the ordinary American farm-waggon 
without springs.^ j8^ Otttiug{lJ. S.) 398/' Now .t wab. 
bling, jumping ‘jerky ’ does the stage work for the line. 

Je’xky, U.S. [ad. rVmerican Sp. r/tar^w;, 
charqtte (Fg. xarque), from native Peruvian cenar- 
qtti\ sec Charqui and Jerk v.“] Jerked beef. 

2890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 E. Coues Lewis <5- Clark I. 32 
The word .as a verb is now generally spelled jerk, and 
jerked meat is known as jerky, 

I) Jerm (d^ajm). Also 7 gernio, 7-S germo, 9 
djerm. [Arabic jarm \ in It. germa, F. 
djerme.'l A small one- or two-masted vessel with 
large lateen sails used on the Egyptian coast; for- 
merly applied to larger trading vessels in the Levant. 

1633 Lithcow Tray. iii. 218 In halonica I founda Cermo, 
bound forTcncdos, in which I imbarkciL x66o F. Bbooki; 
ti;. Le Blancs Trav. 282 At Rous-vctia we .. imbaxkcd by 
night in a Genne, and the next day were in Alexaridria. 
2799 .Yrpiif Chron. II. 325 His Lordship set out from Alex- 
antfria in cs genne, or open boat, ifloo /bid. XXIV. 733 
Spoke ajerm from EI-Aarbh. 1819 T. Hotn Anas/aj/us 
(xSso) I. XV. 292 On board one of the countrj'djcrmi. 

Jerm-, obs. spelling of GERii- in various words, 
t Je’raie, in/. Obs. [a. F. jerni, jarni, short- 
ened form of jarnidUit, corruption oije rente jJteii 
I renounce God.] Used as a profane oath. Hence 
•f* Jernio v. inlr., to ullcr this oath. 

1678 OrwAY Friendihip in F. v. i, Temic nbat a Buih cf 
Bryarsand Thoms is here? «» itSo Butler A'rw. (ijjj) 1. 

84 Although he Icniie and blaspheme. When they miscarr)*, 
Heav'n and ihcnu 

Jeroboam (d2er<7bJ**a‘m). [So called in allu- 
sion to feroboam, 'a mighty man of valour' ( i Kings 
xi, aS;, ‘who made liiacl to sin’ (%iv. 16}.] 

A large bowl or goblet ; a very large winc-bolllc. 
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x8x6 Scott Bl. Dxvar/^\\\^ Or make a brandy peroboam 
in a frosty morning. axSas Fojmv Ki'ir. Jero* 

haant, a capacious bowl or goblet; otherwise, and more 
generally, called a Joram. iBS^ Daily New 27 Jv\ly 5/^ 
Enormous bottles of fabulous content c.allcd 'Jeroboams , 
which some say contain xo, others la ordinary bottles. 

Jero'nymite, variant of Hibuonymite. 

*777 l^A-LRYxirLE Trav, Sp, ^ Part. Iv, The convent., 
is inhabited by il»e jeronymites. 1893 Forkman Trip to 
Spain a8 A convent built for the jeronymite monks of Belem. 
Jeropiga, -pigia, var.GEiioiTGA, I-Iieua-PICua. 
185a Min. Evid. Import Duties on Wiucs^Sel.CcinmitU'e 
Ho. Comm. 16 Jeropiga, of first-rate qu.alUy. is composed of 
two-thirds must or grape juice and one-third spirit. 
Jerownde, obs. form of Gybonnv a. Her. 
Jerc[ue v. Also 9 jirk. [Origin 

obscure : it lias been coiijccturally referred to 
It. cercare to search, whicli suits the form and 
sense; but historical evidence is wanting. . 

The agent noun Jkbqucr, perker. is evidenced Ijack to 
1706, and ought to be formed from the vb. ; but the latter is 
not known so early, nor does it appear how either word w.as 
connected with Italy.] 

trans. a. To search (a vessel) for unentered goods : 
see next. b. now^ To examine or search a ship’s 
papers in order to ascertain whether the captain's 
and the customs officer’s lists of cargo agree, and 
to see that all the cargo has been duly * entered * 
and described. 

18x9 Smug^fflers I. 125 M'Groul and M^Bain engaged to 
meet him., as soon as the Hazard was fairly in the Itarbour, 
and assist in jirkin^ the vessel. i843'-€3 \V aterston Cycl. 
Commerce^ jerquinXy the search of a ship performed by 
a cubtom-house ofliccr (called a jerquer), to ascertain if there 
are any unentered goods concealed. 1867 Smytu Sailors 
lPord-M\, Jerquing a vessel^ a search^ performed by the 
jerquer of the customs, after a vessel U unloaded, to see 
that no unentered goods have been concealed. 

Jerq.uer (d^a-jkai). Also 8 (erron.) jerguor, 

9 jerker. [See prec. vb.] ‘ A custom-house ofii- 
cer, a searcher’ (Simmonds, 1858) ; in the London I 
Custom House, A clerical officer who c.xamlnes and 
checks a ship's papers, to see that all the cargo 
has been duly entered and described. 

1706 PHiLtirs, Jerguer^ an Officer at the Custom-House, 
who oversees the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 
1707 J. CKAMBERiAYHsi'/. Gt. Btii. Hi. 498 Fouf Examiners 
of the Out'Port Books soo/. Three Jeniucrs at xoo4 c.ich, 
300/. xBxa J. Smvth Pract. of Customs(tS2t) 7 The Warrants 
Books, &c are to be delivered to the jerquer (or Surveyor, 
in those Ports where there Is not a Jerquer*, within one 
month after the clearing of the Ship by the Tide-surveyor. 
xSda Sala S/tiP’C/uutd/er (L.), Pve heard tell that she’s 
three parts slaver and one part pirate ; and 1 wonder the 
custom-house jerkers don't seize her whenever that gibbet- 
face Stoneyard ha.sthe impudence to put into Longport. 
Jerreed, jerrid, variants of Jeuid, Jeuked. 
Jerry (d.?e*ri), sk, [Familiar variant of ihe 
yptQ'Qtxxi’ssaeijenmy ox Jeremiah (in Ireland treated 
as equivalent to Diarmaid), V.iriously applied ; 
mostly in slang or vulgar speech.] 

1 . A machine for shearing cloth. 

x883 Almondbury .J- Huddersjield Gloss.^ Jerry^ the com- 
mon name of a machine for finishing cloth, by which all the 
rough portions are removed. 1885 Taylor’s Patent No. 2784 
(title) Jerrj’s or machines for shearing fabrics. 

2 . Printers' slang. The noise made by beating 
chases, etc., on an apprentice finishing his time, 
or on other occasions. 

x883 Jacobi Printers' Voeab, 63. 1894 C- I^Iurray in 
My First Bk, 196 The compositors performed what they 
called a ' jerry ' in the blunderer’s honour, 

3 . Short for jerry-shop (a contraction, it is said, 
of Tom~andJerry^shop^ from the cant name of a 
mixture of liquors) : A low beer-house. 

i8sx-6x Mayhew Land. Laho7ir II, 255 (Farmer) An 
advance of 5/. made to him by the keeper of a beer-shop, 
or, as he called it, a jerrj’. 2873 Slang Diet., JetTy shop, 
a beer-house. Contraction of ‘ Tom and Jerry 18,, Car- 
lyle in Froude 4^9^ (Cent.), A worse, than jcrrj’-shop over 
the way raged like Bedlam of Erebus. 

4. Short for jerry hat : A round felt hat. . 

. X84S Puncli .1. 93 Those unassuming castors designated 
‘Jerrys . 1851 lUnstr. CataV Gt, Sxhih, 275 Showing 

the manufacture of felt caps or jerries . . Finished felt cap 
or jerry. i8<s Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Large light whiskers, 
a jerry hat, and green cutaway coat. 

5. Short for Jeruy-buildeu. 

1890 in Cent, Viet. 

6 . Comb. Jerry-oome-tumble, Jerry-go-uim- 
ble, a tumbler, an antic, a performer (equestrian or 
other); also iransf.\ Jerryovunmumble, Jerry- 
mumble vbs. irons., to shake or tumble about; 
Jerry-sneak, a mean sneaking fellow, a hen-pecked 
husband. See also Jerrv-buiedbb, etc. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xiv, I {a hangman] never quarrel 
with my customers — my *jerry-come-tumbIes, my merry 
dancers. 1785 Grose Diet, Pu/g. Tongue, * Jerryctmt- 
mumble, to shake, towzle, or tumble about. 1876 T. Hardy 
Far /r. Madding Crowd viit, They took me .. into a large 
*jerry-go-nimble show, where there were women-folk rid- 
ing round. 17*1 Cibber Rival Foal in, Tgad I’ll fetch 
one then, shall *jerrymumble you. 17^ Foote Mayor 
oj G. (Dram. Per£), ^Jerry Sneak, a henpecked husband. 
x8*4 Miss Mitfqrd tillage Ser. 1, (1863) 223 A little in- 
significant, perking, sharp-featured man, with a Jerry-Sneak 
expression in his pale whey-face. 1844 W. H. Maxwell 
Sports^ Adv. Scot/, xxvlii. (1855) 326 A landlady. .was 
mated to a Jerry Sneak. 


J'orry, (7* [prob. short for Jekby -built.] Con- 
structed unsubstantially of b.'id materials, 
x88a Lane. Gloss., Jerry, ^d, defective, and deceptive ;. . 
n jerry building is one that is badly built, although it may 
look well outwardly. i8$a Lu, Ecertos in Times 31 Aug. 
9/4 A jerry canal would never have commanded the con- 
fidence of the public. 1899 ll'estm. Gnz. 6 Apr. 4/3 No 
matter how jerry the main structure of u house may be, if 
it i.>i nicely decorated and finished inside., they [the public] 
will rent or buy it readily. 

So JoTryiam, jerry-building, 

Peterhead .'ientinel 34 June, The cheap jcrryi'.sm of 
the building y.Trds. 188s Aberdeen^ Jml. 30 Dec., Tlic 
Fenedo. .broke in two nnu foundered in a couple of minutes. 
This.. is a very violent illustration of jerryism. 
JeTry-bui'lder. [Origin not ascertained, 
’rii.at jerrydmitder and jerry’built originated in some 
way from the name Jerry is probable; but the statement 
made in a letter to the ncw.<ipapcrs in jan. X8S4, that they 
commemorate the name of a building^ Imn on the Mer.«tey, 
has on investigation not been conltrmed. 'Die e.arUcst 
c.vample yet found is th,it ed jerry-built xSfip.) 

A speculating builder who 'runs up’ unsubstanti- 
ally built liouscs of inferior materials. 

2882 Yocso Every Man Ids own Mechanie 536 It is un- 
fortunately too often ihc habit of builders-^or rather jerry 
bu>Iders-~to u.se the wor^t possible description of bricks. 
1886 Bt-sast Cliitdr. Giheon ii, xvli, The jerry-builder walks 
there alone and w'ondcrs how long Ins houses arc likely to 
•Stand. 1890 Guardian 15 Oct. 1605/x Even Norman Cathe- 
drals reveal the ‘jerry builder*. 

So JoTry-build v, trans,, to build unsubstanti- 
ally and of bad m.iteri.als; Jorry-bulTdlag*, tl)c 
speculative building of houses, etc, of bad materials 
and unsubstantial workm.anshlp. 

x88s J. E. C. Monro Legal Posit. Landlords ft Tenants 
164 ’io put an end lo the jerry building. 1890 Sir N. Bahnaby 
in Daily Neiosxs Nov. 6/2 Asto iciry-bujldingofthc ship.s. 

. . He wojild say that anything in the nature of ^erry-building 
was absolutely tn^ssiblc at any dockyard m the United 
Kingdom. 1^3 G. Allen in iVestm.Gtiz. xp Dec. s/x It 
takes half a year lo jcrrj'-build a dingy street. 

Je*rry-‘bui‘lt, a. [Sec prec.] built unsub- 
stantially of bad materials; built to sell but not 
to last. 

1B69 Lonsdale Gloss., Jerry-built, slightly, or unsubstan- 
tially built. 2875 RwsiUN/'hrx CV4tr. V. 263 Roxvs of jerry- 
built cottage.A are creeping up. 2900 G. C. Broorick.I/cw. 

Impr. 316 It would soon be overspread by vulgar jerry- 
built vilixs. 

Jerrymander, erron. form of GEunYMA.vDEU. 
Jersey (d.55*izi). Also 6 iarzio, ierdaoio, iarn- 
fioy, 7-9 jara(o)y. The name of the largest of the 
Channel Isl.ands : used attrib. and elHpt,, csp. in 
reference to the knitting of stockings and other 
worsted articles, which was long a staple industry 
of Jersey. 

1 . attrib. Of Jersey ; of Jersey worsted. 

2583 Stuudes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 57 Ncther-stocks. .not 
of cloth . , foe that is thought to base, but of larnsey worsted. 
1603 in Brand Hist. Nexoe^tU (X789) II. 33X (Not] to weare 
..worsted or Jersey siockings. sh^^Lona.Gaz, Ivo. 29x4/4 
One fine Knit Jersey Night Gown 3 pair of Knit Jersey 
Breeches. 2704 Ibid. No. 4030/4 Light-coloured Jersey 
Stockings. 

2 . sb. a. Jersey knitted work ; Jersey worsted ; 
worsted generally- 

2587 Acc, Death Mary Q. Scots (Dodl. MS. e Museo 178, 
If. 21 b), Her bose wer wosted .. wrought with syluer 
about the Clockcs, and whit larzie vnder them. 2587 
Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) x, 170 The women’s 
diverslic coloured nether stocks^ of silke jcrdseic. 

Beck Draper’s Did, 175 Jarsey is still the local n.ame for 
worsted in Lancashire, 

rj* b. Wool which has been combed and is ready 
for spinning, Obs, 

26^7 Golden Fleece (N.),The present practice, .which daily 
carncth away of the finest sorts of wools ready combed into 
jarsies for workc. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 286/1 
Jersey, is the finc.st Wool taken out of other sorts of SVooI 
by Combingit wiiha lerscy-Comb. 1781 Sped/. G. Dundas' 
Patent No. 2288 (title) New Method of Spinning of Jersey, 
2790 P. Luckombe Eug. Gazetieers.v, Kettering, A charity- 
school of 20 girls employed in spinning jerseys. 

3 . A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, with short 
or long sleeves; applied esp. to that worn as a sole 
covering of the body in athletic exercises and sports; 
also, to a similar woollen garment worn either as an 
outer tunic by seamen, children, etc,, or as an under- 
shirt or under- vest ; also, to a close-fitting knitted 
tunic or jacket worn by women. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsix Arisioplu, Kttighls 2x5 But though 
you saw poor People here . . had no flannel- 

waistcoat, ne’er Have you given him a jersey. 2857 
Hughes Tom Brown i. v, Now each house has its own 
uniform of [football} cap and jersey, of some lively colour. 
2862 — Tom Broivn at Ox/, ii. (188^ 15 Here’s this rough 
jersey which 1 use instead of a coat. z88o Miss Bkaddon 
Just as I ant vii. She was not the kind of woman to encase 
herself in a boating Jersey because the fashion book told 
her that Jerseys were universally worn. 1889 Rawlinson 
Phoenicia 356 A close-fitting tunic with short sleeves, like a 
modem ‘jersey’. 

b. A man wearing a jersey, Bhte jersey, a sea- 
man, a bargee. 

2889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 57 You pass some dingy 
anchored craft in whxch the blue jerseys are smoking. 

4 . One of a breed of cattle of the Channel Islands ; 
a cow of the island of Jersey. 

2881 %Hr.\X)Crn Dairy Farming The term * Jerseys * 


I 

i 


is now taking the lead of the others. 2885 Poll Moll G. 
3 Oct. 9/1 An exceptionally fine lot of Jcrscy.s were shown! 

6 . Comb., as (sense 2) jersey-covib, -covihcr 
••weaver, •wheel ; (3) jersey-shaped adj, 

263^ Cauterlmry Marriage Licences (MS.), Nicholas Da 
Sor, jarscy-wcaver. 2688 Jersey-Comb [see 2 b]. 2718-ig 
Overseers^ Acc. Holy Cross, Canterbury, A jarsey wheel 
a cloath basket. 2720 Loud, Gaz. No. 588x75 Humphry 
Maden, . . Jarsy-comber. 288^ J. M. Cowrr.K Our Parish 
Bks, XX3 Spinning 'Wlicels or jerscy-whecls, were provided. 

Hence Jo'rseyod a., wearing a jersey. 

2869 Pall Malt G. 29 'Sept, xo Bluc-]er.seyed boatmen and 
newspaper boys. ^ 28^ Daily Ke^us 27 Nov. 6/3 Red- 
jcrscycd Salvationists serve there all day alone. 

Jert, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 8-- jirt. = Jerk 
. 1568 Jacob ff Esau 1. i, Come on, ye must baue llirce 
iertes for the nonce. 2607 Markham Caval. n. (X617) (jiue 
him a IcTlc or two vpon tlic nether part of his butiocks. 
261Z CoTCtt., /IZ/rtf/z/r, agenilc nip, quip, or iert. 2785 Bur.ss 
2ud Ep. to Lapraik ix, yhe’s gicn me monie a jirt an' fleg. 

Jen, D. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 9 jirt. [A pho- 
netic variant or parallel form of J krk.] 

1 . = Jerk c.i 

2566 Drant Horace A vij, They ierted vp their horse 
with whippc.s. 2599 NASJiE/,r///rH 42 Another tower 
. .that U not so wide asa bclfree.andaCoblercatuiotieitout 
his cIbowc.s in. x6oo — Summer s Last IFillin Hazl. DodsUy 
VIII. 52, 1 jericd my whip, and said to my horses but /m/. 
26x6 SuRi-L.& Markh. Couutiy Farmes-u You shall on the 
.suddainc chocke him in the weeks of the mouth, and iert 
hi.s head vp alofL a 1693 Ubquhart Rabelais 111. xx. 165 
Withdrawing himself.. with ajerting turn towards the left 
hand. 1836 J. Wilso.n Koct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 117 Ihat 
only gars you jirt out the words. 

2. dial. To throw a stone by jerking the arm 
against the hip : «= H.ruucii v.'^ 

in most north. Eng. dial, glossaries. 

Jerusalem (d3cr/7*salem). The city in Pales- 
tine so called ; the Holy City. Plence attrib. or 
cllipt, in the following, among other uses : Jeru- 
salem jump (see quot.) ; Jerusalem letters, 
letters or symbols tattooed on the arm or body, 
such as pilgrims or visitors to Jerusalem sometimes 
bore, in testimony or memory of their visit; Jeru- 
salem pony and ellipt. Jerusalem, a donkey (in 
reference lo Christ’s riding into J. on an ass). Also 
in numerous plant-names and other combinalions, 
as Jerusalem Artichoke, Cross, etc. : see these 
words. 


26x5 G, Sandvs Tray, 259 Tliey bare five croiises gules, in 
forme of that which is at this day called ihft •leiusaUni 
cro.vc. 2607 Dampieh Voy. 514 The Jerusalem Cross w 
made in hlens Anns, by pricking the skin, and rulbini xn 
a pigment. 2877 W. Jokes Fiuger*riug 265 Two signet, 
rings, also bearing as a device the ‘Jerusalem Cross . xocj 
Lanc Myth, Rit, ^ Relig, 11. 340 ’I'he Voodoo-dance is 
consecrated a.s the ‘^Jerusalem Jump*. 1760-^a H.Broo**e 
Fool 0/ Qual, (x8oo) II. 26 If heaven should c\er bless 
me with more children, .. I have determined to fix some 
indelible mark upon them, such as that of ihe *JerusaIcn> 
Letters. 27x6 Loud. Gaz. No. 5400/4 He is. .well set, with 
a Scar on hb right Check, and the ^Jerusalem Mark on his 
Arm, x8o6in H, Martin (187 1)156 The *Jeru.salcm 

ponies have been in high requisition all the morning. 

P. Parley's Ann. I. 3x8 Mrs, Button .. at last ihou^t of 
trying her Jerusalem poncy in the streets. *878 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/x Jerusalems, alias Jiving donkeys, arc 
plentiful in the market. 

Jervine (d^auvain). Chem, [Formerly also in 
inod.L. form Jervina : f. Sp. jerva the poisonous 
root of Veratnwtj\ A c^stalline alkaloid occur- 
ring, together with veratrine, in the roots ol^Vera- 
tntm album and V. viride. Also called 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 282 (heading) Of 
Jervina. 1846 Worcester, Jerviue. 1865-73 W-^^^ 
Chem. HI. 444 Jervine is colourless and crj’stalhn^ .. tt 1* 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol. 2875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (2879) 256 Jervia still lessened the pul^-iate. 

tJeryne. Obs, rare—^. [peril, a. OF. 

^tri7«, front part of the dress, lap.] An article of 
dress or armour, 

lax^oo^Morte Arih, 903 Sir Arthure..Armede hym xn a 
acione with orfraecz fulle ryche, Atoven one pat a jeryneot 
Acres owte over, . 

Jesamin, jeaemin(e, jesmin(e, obs. forms 
of Jasmine. Jesin^, van Gesine Obs., childbed. 
Jess (d3es), sb. ; in pi. jesses (d3e*scz). 
Forms: a. 4 {sing, and pli) ges; 5 (in //, sense) 
gesse, 6 iesae ; B. (//.) 4-8 gesses, 5 iessis, ^s, 
(7 chesses, gests), ^ jesses. [ME. n. OF. 
ges {gez, gels) nom., sing, and ph, of 
gest, gect), niod.F. jet ‘cast* ( = Pr. get, h,gettef 
getd) L. jact-us throw, cast, f. jacH’e to 
Both sing, and pi. were orig. as in OF. ges, but the 
pi. was soon conformed to the Eng. type as gesses. 
The sing, does not occur in our mod. e.xamples.J 

A short strap of leather, silk, or other materia , 
fastened round each of the legs of a hawk used m 
falconry ; usually bearing on its free end a sma 
ring or varvel to which the swivel of the leash is 
attached. 

2340 Aycnb. 254 AIsuo ase me ofhalt Jiane ucjel be pe 
pet he ne vly to his.wylle. 1398 Trevisa Barih.^ Ue r. • 
XU. ii. (ToUem. MS.), Hire feet bej? f S,,s 

hat hey may not fie frely to euery brid. 1486 Bk. 

Bivb, Sett N'owre honde and be sure of the gesse. * • 

B V b, Hawkys haue aboute ther legges Gesse made 01 Je 



JESS. 
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JEST, 


most commynly, som of silke. 1530 Palsgr. 183 
a payre of gesses for a hauke. I6ui. 234/1 lesses for a 
hauke, get. ci^^o Parlt. Byrdes 142 in Hazl. E. F. P, 
III. 174 Kepe him in a payre of Jesse. That he flye not to 
no byrde about. 1615 G. Sanovs Truv.ioc) [They] make 
tame Doves the speedy transporters of their letters; which 
they ^vrap about their legs like le-sses. 1671 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 623/4 A Falcon lost., with the Kings Varvels upon her 
Ge.sses. 1685 Cotton tr, RIoittaigne I, 504 We commend., 
a hawk for her wing, not for her gests and bells. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1862) II. n. v. 47. iSaSSiR J. Skdright 
Obs. HaTvking 9-10 Slips of light leather, seven or eight 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, arc to be made 
fast to each of his legs. These are calledyWw. 1874TENNV- 
soN Meylin 123 Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure, 
b. In Bgumtive applications. 

1590 Marlowe //, n. ii, Soar ye ne’er so high, I have 
the jesses that will pull you down. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. 
iii. 261 If 1 do proue her Haggard, Though that her lesses 
were my deere neart-strings, TJd whistle her off, and let her 
downe the winde To prey at Fortune. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. Ded., Intanglcd with the light chesses of 
vanity. 1840 James IPoodvtan xvii, Methinks you are one 
who would find even gesses of silk or gold cord difficult to 
wear. 

If JEironeously defined in Dictionaries, 

1706 Phillips, Jessesy Ribbons hanging down from Gar* 
lands or Crowns. i8a8 Webster adds *in falconry*; 
repeated by Ogilvie, Cassell, Cent. Dicf.y Funk. 
iTesSi [f. Jessj^.] traits. To put the jesses 
on (a hawk). Also Jig, 

18^ Whyte Melville Holmby Ho. 263 With her own 
fair hands, she jessed and hooded ‘ Dewdrop ’j and took her 
from her perch. 1894 G. Egerton Keynoies'w. 45 My heart 
had been a free, wild, shy thing, jessed by my will. 

Jess, var. Gest sb.^ Obs.^ stage of a journey, 

1596 J, Norden Prog}'. Pictie (Parker %oz.) hoadiug, 
The first resting-place or jess in this progress. 
Jessaminei another form of Jasmine, q.v. 

+ Jessamy, -f^* Obs, Alsoyjessamie, J0s(a)- 
imy, jecimy, gessamy, •imy. [Corrupt, of Jessa* 
mine.J 1 . == Jasmine i. 

1633 Earl hlANCit. A I Mondo (1636) 6 Meditation is . . as 
he that smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orange flowers dividually, 1733 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. X79 She gnawed the Jessamy likewise, but least 
of all some Holly Trees, 

2 . A yellow colour like that of yellow jasmine. 

1750 E. Smith Compl. Housew. (ed. 14) 293 If you colour 

them [gloves], scrape some of the following colours amongst 
the whue-lcad ; , .for a jessamy, yellow*oaker. 

3 . A perfume or cosmetic made from jasmine. 

x67iEachard Obs. Attsw, Coat. Clergy 146 A little pot of 

double refin'd Jesimy and a bo.'C full of specifick perfum’d 
Lozenges. 

4 . A man who scents himself with perfume or 
who wears a sprig of jessamine in his button* 
hole (?) ; a dandy, a fop. See Jejimy sb. 1 b. i 

X753 Hawkesworth Adventurer 20 Oct, 176 You have 
frequcnCly used the terms Buck and Blood,, .out you have | 
not considered them as the last stages ofa regular procession 
.. the scale consisLs of eight degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, 
Jes.saniy, Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and , 
Blood. Ibid. X77 My labour .. recommended me to the I 
notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle appellation 
of Jessamy. x8o* Mrs. J. InJidelP'athcrl. 88 If men 
became Jessamys, and Women Amazons. /^/(/. I. 296 The I 
halfpagan half democratic dress of clerical jessamies. j 

6. attrib. That is a jessamy, as j- fopling ; of a 
jessamy, as jessamy air (see 4), p/ant ; also 
jessamy-butter =* jasmine-butler (see Jasmine 
3) ; jessamy-chocolate, (?) chocolate perfumed 
with jasmine; jessamy gloves, (?) gloves of a 
light yellow colour. 

X657 Reeve Cod^s Pica 123 How much girdles, gorgets,. . 
rose powders, gessamy butter, complexion waters do cost in 
our dales. x666 Pepvs Diary 27 Oct., I did give each of 
them a pair of jesimy plain gloves, and another of white. 
1673 T. Duffett Mock Temp, iii. i. 22, 3 Ounces of jessimy* 
butter.. and 6 p.iir of Jessiniy-Gloves. 1696 Z,07ui. Caz, 
No. 3181/4 Spanish Gessimy Plants. 1697 Ibid. No. 3302/4 
Jessamy-Chocolate, with other Perfumes and Spirits; all 
newly come from Florence. 1756 W.Toldervy Hist. T'mo 
O rphans III. 106 A severe punishment to the fribbled jes- 
samy waiter. x8oo Spirit Pub. Jriils. (xSoxI IV. 357 The 
steel-clad baron and the jessamy fopling. 1837 Old Coni- 
iuodore II. X24 \ slighter figure now appears., with a gentle 
je>samy air. 

Hence + Jessamy v, traits., to anoint or perfume 
with ‘jesstimy* (sense 3), 
i683 R. Holme Arntoury in. 128/2 Terms of Art used in 
Barbing and Shaving . . Jecimy the Hair, is to put jeeimin 
on the palms of j’our hands and rub it on the hair. 
Jessant(cl3e*sant),a. Her. Forms: 6 iesaunt, 
iezante, gesaute, 8 gessant, 7- jesaant. (See 
also J.vcENT a. b.) [In sense i, a, Q^.gesaut (later 
lying, pr. pple. of to lie. 

Sense 3 is perh. a different word.} 

1 . Saidof acliarge represented as lying overanother 
and partly covering it, so that the latter appears on 
both sides of, or above and belrw, the former. 

x6xo Guii-um Heraldry iii. xv. {x66o) 194 A Lyon Jc&sant 
-.is not subjected to the primary Charge, but is borne over 
both the Field and Charge, and is therefore called a Lyott 
Jenant, a jacendo, because of such lying all over. 1706 
(*‘«c J AGENT bj. x7»s Bradley Pant. Dict.y jessant, a 
Term in Heraldry, when m a Coat of Arms, a Lyon or 
other Beast is bom over some Ordinary.. that Lyon or Beast 
is blazoned Jessant or jaztitt, that is, Lying overall 

2 . Said when a charge (as an animal) is leprc* 


sented with another (as a branch or flower) in its 
mouth or as if issuing from it. 

yessant stands between the two names, c.g. a hart gessant 
a branch 0/ dittany, as If agreeing with the first and govern- 
ing the second ; but it is explmned by Chambers and later 
writers as if .agreeing with the second, and = Shooting or 
springing forth (? for Fr. issanty Issant). yessant-dedis, 
abbrev. oi jessant ajletirde Us, or in pi. Jessant Jleurs- 
dedis. 

xSjx Eossewell Aitnorie 11. 58, G- Bearelh Sable, a 
Dromede passante d’or, gesante a branche of the Date 
tree propie. Ibid, 59 An Harte regardante d'Argente, 
iezante a branche of Dictamie propre. x6xo Guillim 
Heraldry iii. xxvi. (1660) 257 The Field is . . a Leopards 
head .. Jessant a flower de I1& 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

yessant, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de-luce, or the 
like figure, seeming to spring, or shoot out of some other 
charge. The word is formed from the obsolete French 
jesser, to rise or spring out. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 
Gloss., yessant, this word signifies shooting forth, as 
vegetables do; it is also used to express the bearing of 
Fleurs-de-lis coming out of a Leopard's head, or out of any 
other Bearing. 188a Cussans Handbk. Her. vl (ei 3) 103 
'jessant \ Shooting, or springing out of. 

Jesse (<l3e*sz). [Name of the father of David 
(i Sam. xvi. 12).] A genealogical tree represent- 
ing the genealogy of Christ, from ‘ the root of 
Jesse’ (cf. Isa. xi. i); used in churches in the Middle 
Ages as a decoration for a w.ill, window, vestment, 
etc., or in the form of a large branched candlestick. 
Also attrib. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) The Jesse set vndir our 
lady with the virgenys afore lure. 1549 Churclrw. Ace. 
Ely (Nichols 1797) 137 A coope of white silke with jessy 
rooles and prophetes. 1706 Phillips, yessc, .. In old 
Records a large Brass Candlestick, branched out into 
several Sconces, such as are us’d in Churches. This useful 
Devise was first call'd Arbor yessoe, and Stitps yessx, from 
its resemblance to the Genealogical Tree of Jesse. 2836-45 
Gloss. Archit, (ed. 4) 217 It was.. wrought into a branched 
candlestick, . . called a Jesse, . . in the year 1097 Hugo de 
Flori, abbot of St. Augustine's^ Canterbury^ bought for the 
choir of his church a candlestick of this kind—* Candela^ 
brunt magnum in choro seretim tjuod Jesse vocatur in par* 
tibus emit transmarinis'*, 1848 Rickman Archil, p. 
xx.vviii^ The Jesse window, Dorchester, Oxfordshire [isj a 
very rich and fine example. 1899 Q. Keiu Jan. 169 In- 
teresting chapters on Jesse windows and Story windows. 

+ Jesse, obs. abbrev. of jessamine : see Jasmine. 
2597 Gerarde Herbal u. ccc.xv. 747 Called.. in English 
lasmiue, Gessemine, and lesse. x6zz Cotcr., Jasmin, .. 
Jesseinine, Jelsominc, Jesse, 

Jeaaean (d^esfan), a. ? Obs. [f. Jesse + -an.] 
Belonging to Jesse, or to King David, his son. 

1605 Sylvester Urania xvii, Tuning now the Ies.sean 
Harp again, 1623 Cockeram, lessean Harpe, Dauids 
musicke, ^1754 Hamilton Contemplation, The blest 
Jessean Lyre. 

Jeaaed (d.^est), a. [f. Jess sh. or v. + -ed.] 
Of a hawk : Furnished with or wearing jesses ; in 
Her. having the jesses of a specified tincture. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry m. xx. (x6ii> i6x He beareth 
Sable, a Goshawke Argent, .armed Ies.sed and belled. X766 
Porny Heraldry (2777/ Diet,, yessed, this is said of a Hawk , 
or any other Bird, whose Jesses, .are of a Tincture different j 
from the rest. 1877 KusKiHporsClav.Vll. Ixxv. 78 You will 
like better to sec the eagle free than the jessed hawk. 1882 
CusSAKs Handbk. Her. vi. (ed. 3) 93 When ihe Te.sses, or 
straps with which the bells were attached, are Flotant, or 
hanging loose, they are Belled and Jessed. 

Jessemin, Jessimy, obs. fi. Jasmine, J essamy. 
Jesserant (-ance, -aunce): see Jazeuant. 
Jest (d^est), sb. Also 4-6 ieste, 6 gest, fi-7 
least. See also Gest sb.^ [a, OF. gesfe, jesle, 
ad. L. gesta doings, exploits: see Gest sbA, of 
which this is a variant spelling.] 

1 1 - A notable deed or action ; an exploit. Obs. 
a 2300, etc. [see Gestx^.Iz]. isS 4 Wnmuros Ju/lyes Offices 
1- (*540) 35 'I'he noble icsles at home, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen, PHI, 4 b, Settyng furthe the iestes, actes and dcedcs, 
of the nobilitie. 1594 Lodge Wounds Civ. War in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 186 Now, by my sword, this was a worthy 
jest. 1604 E, G[ri.mstone 1 ir. D'Aeosta’s Hist. Ind. i. vii. 

22 These two authors agree in their leasts. 
t 2 . A narrative of exploits; a story, tale, or 
romance, originally in verse. Obs, 
a 1300, etc. [see Gest aj. >3- • A". A Us. 30 Here a noble 
jeste of Alisaundte tbeo riche kyng. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love Prol. (Skeat) h 3 Men.. that., so moebe swalowcn the 
deliclousncs^e of icsies and ofiy*n^ 

fS. An idle tale- Obs. 

e 1470 (see Gest rA* 3 bJ. a ssn Gascoigne Memories, R. 
Courtop, Thus this fooibhe icsi, I pul indogrell rime. 2585 
T, Washington tr. Nicholay's P^y. iv, xxiv. 240 Alexander 
caking it for a iest would not beleevc iL xSzz Cotcr., 
Bottle, a least, fib, tale of a tub. 1620 T. Peyton Glass 
Time 1. (1623) 50 The paradise of Romes (antastike braine 
Is but a iest a little wealth to game, 

4. A mocking or jeering speech ; a taunt, a jeer. 
Also, in miider sense, A piece of raillery or banter. 

To break a jest (also in sense 5) ; see Eueak -j. 23. 
a JSea Hall Chron., Hen. V, 77 b. IHc) fled lo Bursts in 
Berric . . and therefore in a lest he was commonly called the 
kyng of Burge-s and of Berries, xssx Robinso.n tr. More's 
Utop. To P. Giles (1893) »o An other is so narrow in the 
sholdcrs That he can bearc no iestes nor tawntes. 1588 
Shaks Z,. i. iv. xii. 174 Too bitter is thy iest. Are wee 
betrayed thus lo thy ouer-view? isfi9 --Jlnch Adoy. j. 
x8g You brc.ikc lots as braggarUs do tbeir Wades, which 
be ilmukcd hurt noU 1670 A. Roberts . Ur. T. .V. 27 
He cast a Jest upon every one of us, which gave the Com- 
pany a great deal of Mirth. 1791 Cowper Iliad il 358 


Might he but set ihe rabble in a roar, He cared not with what 
jest. 1871 Freeman Norm. Coiuj. IV, xviii. 233 That their 
return to Normandy was owing lo the importunities of their 
wives would be an obvious jest at the time. 

5 . A saying intended to e.xcite laughter; a witti- 
cism, joke. 

X5SX Robinson tr. More's Utoj. i. (1895) 73 He himself 
was ofiener laughed at then his icsles were. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 152 note. He forgot. .who cxcecacd al other 
in uttering delightsome icastes with a convenient grace. 
1640 (Quarles Enchirid. iv. S3 Let not thy laughter hand- 
sell thy owne Jest. 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 141 f 3 
The hapless wit has his labours always to begin .. and one 
jest only raises e.\peclaiion of another. 1864 Tennyson 
.•lylmer's P. 440 The jests, that flashed about the pleader’s 
room, Lightning of the hour. 

b. traits/. Something the recital of which causes 
amusement; a ludicrous event or circumstance. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, i. i. 132 .\ proper iest, and ncuer 
heard before, That Suflblke should demand a whole 
Fifteenth. 1598 ~ J/erry W. ii. ii. xi6 Pal. H.as Fords 
wife, and Pages wife acquainted each other, how they loue 
me. Qui. That were a iest indeed. 163* Lithcow Traz>. 
1. 32 Now I remember here of a pretty jest, for he and I 
going in [etc.). 1737 Pove Hor. hp. 11. 1 318 To complete 
the Jest, Did Edward’s Armour beams on Cibber's breast. 

6. a. The opposite of eainest or seriousness ; 
trifling sport, fun. Chiefly in phrases, as in jest : 
not seriously, without serious intention, in joke, in 
fun. 

2552 T. Wilson Logike {15S0) 68 Rcasonyng in icstcaficr 
this sorte, and yet meanyng good earnest. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v, iii. lox His eyes do drop no tearcs: his prayres 
ate in iest, 1617 Moryson Jim. in. 83, 1 complaining iherof 
to my Host, he between least and earnest replied [etc.]. 
*^35 J- Hayward tr. Bioudi's Banish'd Pirg. 163 In loves 
schoole, wherein who-so studies in jest, may iearne In good 
earnest 2838 Thjrlwall Gteece xxxviii. V. 72 Epami- 
nondas . . never permitted himself to utter a falsehood e> en 
in jest 2847 Tennyson Princ, iv. 541 The jest and earnest 
working side by side. 

b. Jesting, joking, merriment ; ridicule, 

2597 Bacon Ess., Discourse (.Arb.) 16/1 Some thlnges aic 
priuiledged from iest, namely Religion, matters of state, 
great persons, .. and any case that descnicth plttic. 2602 
Shaks. v. i, 204 Alaspoore Yorick,. .a fellow of infinite 
lest, of most excellent fan^'. 2632 ’bXwsQn L'Allegto zb 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee Jest and youthful 
Jollity. 2772 Juntus Lett. xHx. 257 Ahopeful subject of jest 
and Jnemment between them. 2854 Angel in Ho, 

L II. ix. (1879) joy's crown danced the feather jest. 

c. A thing that is not seiious or earnest; a 
jocular affair. 

a 2732 Gay Epitaph, Life is a jest, and all things shew it, 

1 thought so once, and now I know it 2622 Byron It erner 
it. i, Oh, thou world ! Thou art indeed a melancholy jest 1 

7 . A sportive action, prank, frolic ; a trick pkayed 
in sport, a practical joke. Now rare. 

2578 N. Baxter Calvin on yonah Compl. 3 Guy of War- 
wicKe, Scoggins gests and Gorganiua. 2590 Shaks. Mids. 

N. III. it. 239 Hold the sweete iest \p: This sport well 
carried, shall be chronicled, 2613 Hev'WOOO Braz. Age 
Wks. 1874 III. 338 If Vulcan in this least hath pleas’d the 
Gods, All his owne wrongs he freely can forgiue. 2698 
Fryer Ace. E. India .j- P. aio March begins with .1 
Licentious Week of Sports, .nor are they to be offended at 
any Jest or Waggery. 1807-8 W. lRViNcA*n////a^. (1824^60 
Students famous for their love of a jest— set the college on 
fire, and burnt out the Professors. 

t 8, An amusing or entertaining perfoimancc; 
a pageant, masque, masqueiade, or the like. Obs, 

>599 Kvd Sp. Trag. t. (1602) Cj, But where is old 
Hieronymo our Marshall? He promised %s..To grace our 
banquet with some pompous iest. Stage ditection, Enter 
Hieronymo with a Drum, three Knightes. .then he fetches 
three Kinges, etc. x6oi Monday Doivnf. Earl Huntington 

1. iii. in HazL Dodsley VUI. 114 My ri\’al..Hath cross’d me 
in this jest, and at the court employs the players should 
have made us sport. 

8. An object of or matter for jesting or derision ; 
a laughing-stock. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. ni. iii. 161 Why then make sport 
at me, then let me be your iest. 1606 Hierun IPks. I. 46 
[He] scometh'it, [the Word] and inaketh a very least of iL 
2777 Sheridan Sch. Scaud. v. ii, To be the standing jest 
of nil one’s acquaintance. 2609 Malki.n Gil Bias 1. v. f 6 
My fathcrand mother w ere x standing jest, 1878 B. 7 a\'Lo« 
Dcukalion 11. iii. 69 Lowly virtue is tne jest of fcol.^ 

10 Comb.^ as jest'killer, -monger*, \jest-inong- 
ing adj. ; Jest-wise adv., iii a jesting manner; 
jest-word, a word of jesting; transf an object of 
jesting or ridicule (cf. byword). 

*599 Mabston Sco. Pillanie 111. xL 227 Tuscus, that Icsl- 
mounging youth Who ncrc did opc his Apish Rcnungmcuih 
But to retaile and broke anothers w it. i68x W. RcuChTsoN 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 754 A witless iestmongcr. 18.. 
JoA.N'NA Baillic (O.), Some witlings and je*t-niongers still 
remain For fools lo laugh at. 1843 Whittier C/;/*. Sla’.ew 
The jest-word of a meting Land. *844 Mus. pso\\sis:s 
Pis. Poets ccxli. Because Anacreon loo’xed jest-wisc. 

Jest (d^est), V. Also 6 gest(o, gcast, ioatc, 

6-7 least, ff. prec. : « Gik>T of which this is 
a variant spelling,] 

1 1 . iiiir. To tell a talc, to recite a romance. 

2340-2440 [see Gest p.* *J- 

2 . intr. To utter gibes or taunts; to give utter- 
ance to ridicule; to scoff, jeer, inoii. 

2526 Tisdale 3 john 10 IcMyngc on %s with nulicjcus 
wordes. 2530 pALsca. S^z/r, I geste, I raylc u^n cr.e, je 
r.tffarJe. 1 lose nat hw coi-dysoons for hcuoih tut ic.stc 
upon other men- 2535 Cosebdau: Job xxsiL 23 'ib-.n 
efappe men ihclr hor.dc>at him, yee and least of him. 25^3 
Wisher FourScoir Thte Quest. Wks. ilZi 1 . 73 5 c sc-haw 
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Sour arrogance only . . to lie lacliin and gestit at. lC6o F. 
Buooke tr. I.e Zf/auc^s7rar,3t3 He., made an oath he 

would never jest at spirits again. 

b. irans. To jeer at ; lo ridicule ; to banter. 

1731 Rams.vv Content 248 Be not ngliast ; Come briskly 

on, you'll them when they’re past;^ Mere empty 
spectres. 1775 Adair Ainer, Ind. 4371 I jested them in 
commending the .swiftness of their horses. 1800 W. Tayloii 
in Monthly iT/rr^.VIII. 728 Mock’d by the madman, jested 
by the fool. 1830 James Darntcy xx, He jc.sicd his com- 
panion upon his gravity. 

3 . intr. To speak or act in a triJling manner 
or not seriously ; to trifle. 

1530 Palsgr. 562/r, I gest, I bourde or tryfyll witli one, 
/<? bourde. I sayd it nat m good carne.st, I dyd bvu . . jeste 
with you. 1560 Daus tr. IdUuiane's Comm. 63 b, God for. 
byddc I should iestein these weyghlie matters. 26o7S)iAjts. 
Cor. 1. iii. 103 Verily I do not ic.st with you; there came 
newes from him last night. 1650 Fuller P/sjru/i tr. xiii. 
270 The most sportful! lishes dare not jest with the edged- 
tool-s of this Head-sea. a 1873 Lvtto.n /^awanlns 1. i. (1S76) 
51 *Jest not, Pau-sanias ; you will find me in earnest', 
answered Uliades, doggedly. 

4 . To say something amusing or facetious ; 
to make witty or humorous remarks; to joke. 

2553 T. tViLsos JChet. (1580) T37 Other can icstc at large, 
and tell a rounde tale plcasauntly. 2642 J. Jacksom Vrue 
Evan^. T. r. 3.^ Now was Severus the Kmperour, an 
Emperour of his own name, as they jested upon him, 
Severe was his name, and severe his nature. 2710 Strklk 
Taller No. 225 P 2 Because Mirtli is agreeable, another 
thinks fit eternally to jest. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. in. 
iv. Well jested, Symon. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 97 He drank : he jested : he was again the Dick Talbot 
who had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

f b. intr. To disport or nmuse oneself ; to 
make merry ; ? to act in a masque or play, Obs. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. Us I. iii. 95 As gentle, and as iocond, 
as to icst, Go I to fight. 263a J. Hayward tr. liioiuiVs 
Eromma 29 To the end that those of the House .« 
seeing them jest (beating one the other with pillowcs) might 
beleeve that thence began the first noise. 

c. quasi*/m;/j., usually with adverb or phrase 
expressing result. 

rt 256a G. Cavcsdish //Wj<k(i 893) 3x4 The matter was 
gested and laughed owte merylye, 2634 Massinger Very 
IVoman V. iv, Do not jest thyself Into the danger of a 
father’s anger. 2722 Stkele S/eei. No. 358 P 2 Thus 
they have jested themselves stark naked, and ran into the 
Streets, and frighted Women. 280a Oracle in Spirit Pub. 
yrjjfr. (2803) VI. 292, I have jested away all my friends. 
1822 Lamq Ess.^ Edax on Appetite^ That freak, .jested me 
crut of a good three hundred pounds a year. 

Jest, variant of Gist Jkt sb.^ 

Jest-book (d^e’stbnk). [f. Jest + Book sb,] 
A book of jests or amusing stories. 

2750 H. Walpole Lett. (2845) II. 367 You will think 
my letters are absolute jest.and.story books. 2781 CowrcR 
Truth 307 The Scripture was his jest.book, whence he 
BonS'Uioti \o gall the Christian and thc^Jew. 2876 
N. Avter. Rev. CXXIIl. 58 Various collections of jest- 
books, as those containing the jokes of Bertaldo and 
Gonnella. 

+ Je’st-ea’mest. Obs. In phr. in jest-earnest ; 
in earnest under colour of jesting. 

^ 1643 Fuller Holy if Prof. Si. v. ii. 362 Such blows in 
jest-earnest are most dangerous. 2660 — Mixt Contempt, 
(1841) 200 Hereupon one in jest-earnest said, that formerly 
they put down bishops and deans, and now they had put 
down chapters too, 

Jestse’. rare. [f. Jest ir. -h-EE ; cf. Jested,] 
One who is the object of a jest ; a butt. 

2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xii, The Jlorlgager and 
Islortgagee differ „ not more in length of purse, than the 
Jester and jestee do in that of memory. 2832 FrasePs 
Mag. IV. 180 ‘Immense arrogance', shout the eclipsed; 

* unprofitable jests grunt the jestees. 

Jester (d3e'st3i). Forms : 4-5 iestour, (6 
ieature), 6 gester, -av, {Sc. goiates), ^7 geatos), 
6-7 ieaster, iester, 7- jester. . [f. Jest :/. + -erI ; 
a variant spelling of Gester,] 

1 . A professional reciter of romances, arch. 

.. *330*1498 [see Gester]. 2824 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 11. 

jv, Harper's strain And jester's tale went round in vain. 
a 2862 Mrs. Browning Summing up in Italy viii, Some 
pale feudal jester. 

2 . A mimic, buffoon, or merry-andrew; any pro- 
fessed maker of amusement, esp. one maintained in 
a prince’s court or nobleman’s household. 

(02362 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidam Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D]ni, 32. 4<f.] c 2520 
Barclay Plirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Eiij, Seke not to get 
glory nor lawdes vnto thee Of a common gester or bourder 
hauing name. 255* Robinson tr. More's [flop. i. (2895) 77 
The cardinal sent away the iester by a preuy beck. 2569 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 133 To Lockewood, the Quen’s 
Iester ijr. 2573-80 BaretI^/-'. G 264 A Gester, or dizard 
faining and counterfeiting all men’s gestures, pantomi- 
mus. 2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. 13 'Nov. (1857) III. 
399 Mr. Henry Killigrew has a warrant to be jester to the 
King, with £,Z^ setled on him. 2762-72 H. 

Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) V. 66 Asniall whole 
length of Archee, the king’s jester. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
262 The jester was now a higher personage than the fool. 

3 . One who jests, or speaks’ or acts in jest ; a 
person given to uttering jests or Yvitticisms ; a joker. 

c 25x0 AIobe Plats Wks. 21/1 The flesh chaungeth . . the 
rauenous extorcioner in to a wolfe,,.y® mocking gester in to 
an ape. 2530 Palsgr. 224/2 Gestar a scoffer, raitlevr, 
1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. 1. 228, I heare the Parson is no 
Iester. 2605 — Lear v. iii. 71 lesters do oft proue Pro- 
phets. 1728 Young Love Fame n. 224 Dull is the jester, 
when the joke’s unkind. 1866 Lowell Bigloxo Papers 


Inlrod., There i-s no imputation that could be more galling 
to any man’s scif-rcspcct timn that of being a mere jester. 
Hence Jo storshlp, the office of a jester. 

2858 Doran Crt. Foots 134 Patch was thus promoted to 
a court jestership, 2899 Academpt 3 June 610/2 Tlic 
triumph of my career waaa jcitcrslup to a bishop. 

Jestorn(o, obs. forms of Jazeuant, 

Je'stfulj [Sec -FUL.] Full of jesting, 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 11 . His courteous, though quaint 
and jestful nmnners, 1892 IVelsh Rezu \. 756 Though my 
tones were jestful, I felt in reality little mirth. 

t Jeati'ciilar, a. Obs. «Gesticul.\u i. 

2629 T. Moruici: APol. Schoole-masters C vij b, A young 
man who wilt vse vcrball and icsticular complements. 

Jesticuiation, obs. form ot Gesticulation. 
Jesting (d.5e*sth)), vbU sh. [^f. Jest v. 

The action of the vb. Jest; joking, pleasantry; 
trifling; ridicule. 

1526 Tinoale Eph. V. 4 Nether folbhe talkyng, nether 
gestinge, 2548 UdaLL Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 For 
thy icsiyngcs and songes (thou hast) continuall wepyng. 
2^6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. ii. 224 lA)okc you what hacks 
are on liLs Helmet. There's no Icsting. o:2679 HounES 
Rhel. n. xiv, (i68i) 71 Jesting is witty contumejy. 2700 
Drvden pal. 4* Are. I. 285 Jesting, said Arcitc, suits 
but ill with p,ain. 1891 F. M. Crawford Cigarette-AIuher's 
Rom, i. V^era cast an imploring look on Durnnoff, as 
though beseeching him not to continue his jesting. 

attrib. »S73*8o UAnzr Alv. I 32, 1 had almost fallen 
into a slircsvd simrting, or testing matter, cre I w.is ware. 
2722 Arbutiinot fohn Bull in. 11, A rope and a noose arc 
no jesting mattcis I 1855 Macaulay //«/. Eug. xv. (1889) 
II. 175 He will find that those arc no jesting matters. 

Jesting (<l.?e-stig),///. a. [f. Jbsti/. + 

That jests : jocose ; trifiinp;; scolfing, jeering. 

15^1 RootNsoN tr. More's Utopia i. (2895) 73 A ccrtcin 
icsimg parasite, or scofler. 2625 Bacon Est,^ Truth (Arb.) 
499 What is Truth; said jesting Pikate; And would not 
stay for -an Answer. 1700 Dryden Pat. fy Are. 1, 284 
Speakst thou in earnest, nr In jc.siing vein 7 28^ Freema.n 
i Norm, CanQ. II. vViu 287 In revenge for a jesting and 
not very intelligible ballad sung against him. 

Jo'Sting-bGam. Building. A bc.am introduced 
into a building for ornament, not for use. 

Ill mod. Diets. 

Jesting’ly (d.^e'stiqli), aJv. [f. Jesting ppl. a. 
-i- -LT -.] la a jesting manner ; by way of joke 
or merriment; in jest, not seriously. 

2568 Grafton Chrotu II.53 The king rcceyvcd himafiera 
certaync maner .. taunting him I^iingly and mcrlly. 2647 
H. More Song of Soul m. ti. xli, Thu'i jestingly he flung 
out what was true. 172a Dc Fob Reltg. Courlsh. i, it (1840) 
38 He told me be kept a chaplain, and jestingly told me, he 
was devout enough for all the rest of the house. 2883 Froudb 
in Mrs, Carlyles Lett. II. 3^6 She had taken the harder 
parts of her lot lightly and jestingly, 
t J'e'ating-stock. Obs. [t vbt. sb. 

+ Stock sb . : cf. ^aiing-slock, lattghiii^-slock.'] An 
object of jest or ridicule ; a langhing-stock. 

153s CovCROALB fob xvil 6, I am his gestinge stocke. 
*577 BullingcPs Decades (1592) 214 Wee arc to all the 
heathen a testing stocke to laugh at. 2632 Massinger City 
MadauiVi.Wt He's your ‘kind brother^ now; but yester- 
day, Your slave and jesting-stock. 

Jestour, Jestraunt, obs. ft. Jesteu, Jazerant. 
tJo'stress. Obs. rare'' [f. Jesteih- -ess.] 
A female jester. 

*557 'TotteU's Misc. (Arb.) 27;r O Temcrous taunlres that 
defigntes in toyes, ., langlyng icstres, dcpraucres of 'iwctc 
ioyts. 

Jesture, obs. form of Gesture, 

+ Je'SUist. Obs. rare. [See -IST.] = next, i. 
1602 H, Ely in Archpriest Controv. <1898) II. 200 This 
said Runagate lesuist. c 2645 Howell Lett, (2655) IV. xii. 
35 Giving advice.. lo expell the jesuists. 

Jesuit (d5C'zi;/|it), sb. Also 6-7 -ite. [ad. 
mod, L,y/j/ 7 //fZ, {.Jau~s + ‘Tta: see -ite.] 

1 . A member of the * Society of Jesus*, a Roman 
Catholic order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1533, 
and sanctioned by P,tuI IV in J540. 

The olfiect of the Society was to support and defend the 
Roman Church in it.s struggle with the 26th c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen. The 
stringent organization of the Order soon rendered it very 
powerful, and brought it into collision with the civd 
authority even in Roman Catholic countries, from many of 
which its members have at times been expelled. The secret 
power of the organization, and the casuistical principles 
maintained by many of its representatives, and generally 
ascribed to the body as whole, have rendered its name 
odious not only in English, but in French and other 
languages, and have given rise to sense 2, and to the oppro- 
brious sense attached to fesuiticah yesuitty^ and other 
derivatives. 

2559 in Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 253 Y« multi- 
tud of lesuitts and seminaryes secretily comen intoy* realm. 
1563 T, Stapleton Fortr. Faith The deuoute and lerned 
company of the lesuites, men prouldedof Cod bothe to staie 
heresy and to enlarge Christendom. X583STUBBES Anai. 
Abus. II. (2882) 6 The diuels agents .. by the name of 
lesuites . . a name verie blasphemously deriued from the 
name of lesus. ^ 2388 Hunsdon in Bother Papers (1894) I. 
367 The suffering of the Bisshope of Doubleane and a 
nombre of Jessewiites within his realme. 260a T, Fitz- 
HERBERT A^pol. a, Against a Martyn Luther and hi5 
cursed crue of vitious Apostates he raysed an Ignatius de 
Loyola with his blessed company, of vertuous, and Apos- 
tolical priests, commonly called lesuites. 2647 CowleV 
Misir.y Prophet i. Teach Jesuits that have travell’d far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to bum, and Winds to blow. 2769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 204 We might call to witness 
the black intrigues of the Jesuits, so lately triumphant 


over Christendom, but now universally abandoned by even 
the Uonian catholic powers. 2838 Macaulay Aw , TetnpU 
(1887) 445 That new biood of Oxonian sectaries who unite 
the worst parts of the Jesuit to the worst parts of the 
Orangcm.an. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (185,) 
II. 253 'I'hc onlv cKiss of Christians at present prosaiUd 
oil account of rdigioas opinions are the Jesuits, acd 
members of orders bound by monastic or religious vows. 

2 , transf. A dissembling person; a prevaricator. 
2640 A. V.Y.M:,\wC)'APet.ioParlt. in Chandler Hist. Pence. 
[*736) 367 Apprehended in Black-Fryers, . . and . . dragged 
.aloiigtand all the way reproached by the name of Jesuit and 
'I’raitor). 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. in.JI.'s 
Wks. {1851) 90 Your self arc more a Jesuit than he, nay 
worse than .my of that Crew. 1777 J. Adams in Font. Lett. 
(1S76) 306 To humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers. 2832 Galle.nca Italy He wasbim- 
self a Tchuil in all but the cunning. N, Amer. Rn. 
eXXvI. 504 'i'he political Jesuits of the South. 

2 . A kind of dress worn by ladies in the latter 
p.iit of the i8ih century: see quot. 1883. 

2767 Trial Ld. Groivenor (Fairholt), 2775 Misc.xn Ann, 
Reg. 19^/2 Under the titles of hats, bonnets, sacks, jesuits, 
brunswicks, poloncscs, muffs, &c. iZ&sEairholt'sCc:(ji>iie 
Eng. (cd. 3) Gloss., Jesuit, a dress worn by ladies in 1767, 
buttoning up to the neck, a kind of indoor morning gov.n. 
4 u attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. 'lhat is 
a Jesuit ; of or belonging to the Society of Jesns; 
Jesuitical, b. Covtb.^ as ’\Je 5 uit‘foumer. 

16x3 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 172, I had beene read- 
ing tnc life and precepts of Ignatius Leiola the lesuite- 
founder. 2660 V .\Woov,\:.\x. Le Blanc'sTrav.iis Instructed 
by the jesuite Faihers. 1764 Cuurchjll Gotham il 394 If 
..from the Je.suit school some precious knave Conviction 
feign’d. 2844 H, H, Wh^son Bfit. India I. 475 To the 
Je.suit missionaries succeeded those cf the Lutiienan church. 

c. Special genitival combinations. jQsuitB* 
bark, the medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark (introduced into Europe from the 
Jesuit ^lissions in S. America); also applied to 
llic bark of Iva fruUscens {False or Bastard 
Jesuits' barh). Jesuits' drops, ‘name given to 
a prcp.iration of garlic, Peruvian balsam, .nnd sar- 
saparilla* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1835). Jesuits' 
nut, a name for the seed of Trapa natans. 
t Jesuits* powder (F. poudre des Jisuiies'), an 
old name for powdered Peruvian bark. Jesuits' 
tea, an infusion of the leaves of FsoraUa glan* 
diilosa, a South American leguminous shrub. 

2694 Salmon Baids D/z/. (2723) 250/2 Cer/rjrP<rKVi««K* 
or •Jesuiu? Bark in fine rouder newly made. X7M Bull 
Trans. XXIX. 48 Three Ouncc-s of Jesuits Bark. 1360 J. 
Lcb Introd, Bot. App. 305 Fake Jesuit's Bark, Iva, 1799 
J. Uoor.RTsoN Aerie. Perth 316 A gentleman, .told me, that 
a little warm milk with some Jesuit bark would pre the 
trembling. x88o C* R. Markham Peruv. Bark i4 In 
1670 these fathers sent parcels of the powdered bark to 
Rome... Hence the nameof Jesuits' bark', and ‘Cardinal s 
bark 2783 Pott Chirurg. irks. II. 228 He had fora month 
before been taking Mesuil’s drops and other quack medi- 
cines. 28W Treas, Bot. ti6i/tThc steds, ,oT 7lrapa]ftaians 

—called "Jesuit 's nuis at Venice, and Chalrigne d’Kau by the 
French— are ground Into flour and made into bread m some 
p-arts of Soulhem Europe. 2659 Mere. Pol. 553 Aavt., 
/I'hc Feaver bark, commonly called the *Jesuiles powder 
which is so famous for the cure of all manner of a^es. a 2725 
Burnet Otvn Time ui. {1724) I. 474 The fits did nqtr^urn 
after the King [Chas. II] took Quinquina, called m Lng; 
land the Jesuits fosvder. 2866 Treas. ^<^^.935/2 in Chill 
the leaves of P[soralea] glnndnlosa, there called Culen,are 
used as a substitute for tea under the name of Jesuits 
Tea ; but their infusion, .appears to be valued more lor its 
medicinal properties, 

J e'Sllit, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

fl, intr. To act the Jesuit. Obs. rare. 

2602 Archfir. Controv. (1898) II. 164 Yf we would have 
jesuited and caried so small a respect to charity. 

2 . Cyans. To make a Jesuit of; to imbue with 
Jesuit principles. Chiefly in pa. pple. Obs. 

2602 (titte) Important Considerations which ought to 
move all Trve and sovnd Catholickes.who are not wholly 
lesuited. 2632 in Crt. <5* Times Jas. I (1849) H. 274 He is 
. .popishly affected, and even jesuited. 

•fS. To (lose with Jesuits’ bark: see prec. 4c. 
Obs. nouce-use. . 

2689 Harvey Curing Dis. hy^ Expect, iv. 32 The course 0 
bleeding,. purging and Jesuiting. . , .. 

4 . Used by Freeman for; To alter (an 
church) into the Renaissance style, in which the 
Jesuits commonly built their churches, c 1560-100O. 

287a Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Lije ^ 

H. 59 St. Micbael’s has been Jesuited inside. 2876 / 

Rk,, Ancona 155 That [taste] which condemned . 

transept and the crypt below it to be mercilessly Jesuiie . 
1892 - Sk. fr. French Trav. Ser. iv. 76 A systematic 
Jesuiting which the church underwent, 
t JesuitaJL, (2. Obs. rare, -Jesuitical i. 

267a Stillingfu Idol. Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 3^, spig 
the Jesuital order bears to the authority of Bishops. 

t Je-snited, a. Obs. [f. J esuii sb. or V. + -ED. J 
Made or become a Jesuit; influenced or coriuptc 
by Jesuits ; imbued with the principles or char- 
acter of the Jesuits; .Jesuitical, (Frequent m 
17th c.) > 

2602 A. Copley {title) An Answere to a a, 

le&uited Gentleman. 2660 T, Hist, Ifdepend. . 

Sir Henry Vane himself with his Jesuited 
breath sought to infect him. a 2726 Blackall Etsc.i • 
V. 20 Wks. 2723 I. 226 A Jesuited Papist,., may think laai 
he does God and Religion good Service, by ? ». 
Rebellion against his Prince, whom he accounts a xler 
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Genii. Mas. CIV. i. 139 Denouncing him as the most 
Resulted Papist alive, and stating that he retained a Jesuit 
in hb house. 

Jesuitess (d^e'zi^jites). [f. Jesuit sb. + -ess : 
cf. )i . jisiiitesse^ A female Jesuit; a member of 
an order of nuns established on the principles of 
the Jesuits, but not recognized by papal authority, 
and suppressed by Pope Urban Vlil. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacorchn (1602) 44 You shall haue a 
yong lesuitesse ready to die in his face, to cast the house out 
at the window. 1616 Sir D. Carleton Lett. (1775) 68 Mrs. 
Ward and her fellow. .at Liege . . having bought a house. . 
which they intend to make a college of Jesuitesses. 1^45 
Evelyn Diary 6 May, There was now at Rome one Mrs. 
Ward, an English devotee, who much solicited for an Order 
of Jesuitesses. 18^ IVeekiy Reg. 9 July 43 The Congrega* 
lion popularly miscalled Jesuitesses was suppressed by 
Urban VIII. in 1631. 

Jesuitic (d,:5ezi«|i'tik), a. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -io: cf. 'S . jisuitique^ 

1 . =next, I. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 254 The other secret 
directors of the Jesuitic interest. i 853 Biblioth. Sacra Jan. 
104 The Jesuitic maxim, that * he who has the schools has 
the future', 

2. =next, 2. 

i640^R. Bailue Cauierb: SciJ^convici. Postscr, a In these 
Jesuiticke arts ye prove so excelent. 1788 H. Walpole in 
IValpolianay Caution to yng. Auth. 23 Pope was, per- 
haps, too refined and Jesuitic a professor of authorship. 
1^0 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 361 A hypocrite shrouding 
himself in confused Jesuitic jargon I 
Jesuitical (d^ezinii-tikal), a. [See -lo.VL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Jesuits; belonging to 
the Society of Jesus; Jesuit. 

_ 1600 W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 23oThe most dangerous 
infections, and..irremedilesse poyson of the lesuiiicall doc- 
trine. 1647 RIass. Col. Rec, (185.1) III. 112 The secrit 
practises of those of the Jesuiticall order. 1748 Amods 
Voy. III. X.413 The behaviour of the Magistrates, .at Canton, 
sufficiently refutes these Jesuitical fictions. 1837 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. ur. iv. § 14 Productions so little regarded as those 
of the Jesuitical casuists. 

2 . Having the character ascribed to the Jesuits ; 
deceitful, dissembling; practising equivocation, pre- 
varication, or mental reservation of truth. 

_ 16x3 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) §30 Easie it may be 
indeed to se^d lesuiticaU Consciences, that account 
Treason Religion, 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl, 13 July, 
All which ISIr. Lismahago answered with a sort of Jesuitical 
reserve. 1827 Coleripge £iog. Lit, II. .\xiii. 288 The low 
cunning and Jesuitical trick with which she deludes her 
husband. 1871 Smiles Charac. vii. (Z876) 207 Their 
Jesuitical cleverness in equivocation. 

Jesiu'tically, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 
Jesuitical manner; ^vith equivocation or mental 
reservation ; with cunningly dissembled policy. 

1624 F. White Re^l, 570 Your protestation., must 

be vnderstood lesuitically, with mentall limitation. 1726 Am- 
herst Terrs Fil. xxxiii. 177 If you have ever so many ugly 
[qualities], they will be either palliated, or jesultically inter- 
preted into good ones. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 111 . 
453 To reason more Jesuitlcally than the Jesuits themselves, 
t Je'suitislijf*. Obs, [See-iSHl,] Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Jesuits ; Jesuitical. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 242 His most Turkish, 
lesuitish, Furitanian, and barbarous desigiiements. x6x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 524 The ten P.itriarchs of the 
lesuitish Religion. 26^5 Sage Article Wks. 2844 I. 303 
Disingenuous and Jesuitish fetches. 

Jesuitism (dge’zirriiti^z’m). [f, as prec. + -iSM : 
cf. F./dsuilisme.} 

1 . The system, doctrine, principles, or practice 
of the Jesuits. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Caih. 254 It bone 
point of lesmtisme. 1817 Lady Morgan France v. (t8i8) 
II. 49 In their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism. 2862 
Max Muller Chips (1880) I. ix. 185 Even Christianity has 
been depraved into Jesuitism and Mormonism. 

2 . Principles or practice of such a character as 
those ascribed to the Jesuits ; Jesuitry. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1S64) S4 •‘^ficr this they tried 
experiments : First by poyson, and this was the lesuites 
lesuiitsme. 1838 FrasePs Mag. XVIII. 731 A piece of 
Protestant Jesuitism, quite worthy of Ixjyola. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (X876) I. xii. 193 The mere inverted Jesuitism 
of a man resolvea to do good that evil might come. 

3 . A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation, t'are. 

1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Method.^ ^ Papists {1754) I. 

n. xxxiii, Be open and sincere, 'consistent and uniform. 
Affect not Jesuitisms. 1781 S. A Peters Hist. Conn. 289, 

I hope Mr. Neal did not mean to quibble, as the New- 
Englanders generally do, by a Jesuitism, viz. that religion is 
peaceable and admits not of quarrels. 

Jesuitize (dje’zit/iitsi^z), V. [See -IZE.] 

1 . ittlr. To play the Jesuit ; to propound Jesui- 
tical doctrines. 

X644 R. Harwood K. Davids Sand. 14 Either the Jesulte 
doth Platonirc, or Plato did Jesuitize, when he first sent 
abroad hb Deos intermeiiios. 1825 Blackiv. XVIJI. 
234 The opinions of universities either Jesuitiiing like 
ikksuzt, or trembling before the coming storm. 

2 . Ira/ts. To imbue with Jesuit principles; to 
make Jesuitical. Hence Je’sixitized />/>/, a. 

2679 C. Nesse Aniid. Pofery 151 Which all jesuitiz’d 
papists have received. 2830 Southey in (?. Rc:'. XMII. 
3 * ,How nearly Jesuilued Christianity had become the 
ruling religion in Japsm. 1885 ^.Mks. H, Ward tr. AmieLs 
ymt, II. 52 A population jesuiibcd by education. 

Jesuitocracy (-p’krasi). rwitce-xvd. [See-CRACT,] 
The rule or government of Jesuits. 


x8st Kingsley Veasi v. Results of a century of Jesuito- 
cracy, as they were represented on the French stage in the 
year 1793. 

t Je'suitrice, -trix. Obs. [irreg. f. Jesuit 
sb.j after P'r. fern, agent-nouns in •Ir/ce, Lat. -/mr.] 
= Jesuitess. 

1629 Wadsworth Fng. Span. PHgr. iiL 30 These .. are 
growne to a faction, about the lesuitrices or wandring 
Nuns, some allowing, some disliking them vtterly. cx66s 
R. CMVEicsiL^Pragm. yesuitsjjs You have seen Mrs. Ward 
and her Jesuiirices, as tender-hearted people call them. 

Jesuitry i^d^e-ziKiitri). [f. Jesuit sb. + -by.] 

1 . T'he principles, doctrine, or practices of the 
Jesuits, or such as are ascribed to them ; subtle 
casuistry or prevarication ; the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. 

1832 Coleridge Table T. (1851) 190 The honest German 
Jesuitry of Dobrizlioffer. t^gjCKvaccLcFr. Rex*. III. il vii, 
Justifying, w/a/iVrtwf, that most mberable word of theirs, by 
some brief casubtry and jesuitr>L 1847 G. E. Corrie 3 May 
in Holroyd Mem. xi, (1890) 245. 2891 Sidcvvick Rlem. 
Politics 196 The general indignation caused by Jesuitry. 

2. nonce-tise. (See Jesuit t;. 4 .) 

2882 Freeman Snbj, f^en/ce, Zara 130 The triforium has 
an air of Jesuitry ; but it seems to be genuine, only more or 
less plastered. 

J 6SUS (d^rzifs). [a. L. lesii-s^ a. Gr. ’Isjaavs, ad. 
late Heb. or Aram, yes/itldCf yes/iua, for the 
earlier y^hoshude-, Jehoshua or Joshua (ex- 

plained as * Jah (or Jahveh) is salvation ’ : cf. 
y’s/iu^ak ‘salvation, deliverance*, and Matt.i. 21), 
a frequent Jewish personal name, which, as that of 
the Founder of Christianity, has passed through Gr. 
and L. into all the languages of Christendom. 

In OE. rendered by hxlend^ saviour ’ (see Healend) ; but 
during the ME. period regularly used in its OF. (objective) 
form /«« Oesu). The (L. nom.) form lestts (Jesus') 
rare in ME., hut became the regular Eng. form in i6tb c. 
Yet in Tindale’s New Test, 1525-34, the form Icsu was 
generally used where the Gr. has *19001% the Vulgate lesu, 
in the vocative and oblique cases. Thb was, as a rule, 
retained by Coverdale 1535, and in the Great Bible 1539, also, 
in the vocative irtstances, m the Bishops* Bible 1568 ; but in 
representing the Gr. oblique ctiscs, thb has lesus. lesu 
disappeared from the Geneva 1557 (e.xc. in one place), and 
from the Rhembh 1582, and the version of x6n. Jesu was 
frequent in the €.irHer forms of the Book of Comm on Prayer, 
ancf survives in one ^lace ; m later use it occurs in hymns, 
rarely in nom. or obj., but frequently in the vocatite. In 
hymns, the possessive Jesus' b commonly sung (dsl'zinz). 

In ME. the name was rarely written in full, being usually 
represented by the abbreviations Ihu, and ihc, ihs, ihus, or 
ihu, etc. \ see IHS. These have been commonly expanded 
by modern editors as Ihestty Ihesus, forms which occur 
occasionally in & 1 SS. and in early x6th c. printed books.] 

1 . The proper name. 

a XX75 Cott. Horn. 235 Ures htafordes to-cyme }>es helendes 
irru [r<r. ihrful erbtes. c 1240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 
200 lesu soS god, S06 mon, & &oS meidenes bern. /bid, 
203 pet mei iesu |)b baldeliche seggen to he. 2377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B, Prol. 165 Were here a bdle on here bcij, bi Irni 
\ed. IhrxuJ, as me thynketh. Men myjte wite where he* 
went, and awei renne. Ibid. iir. 154 Bi ictus [ed. Ihesus], 
with here ieweles, |owre lustlcesshe shendeth. ^2435 Torr. 
Portugal 1450 For les\x love that died on rood. 2526 Tindale 
Matt, I I The boke off the gcneracion off Ihesus CbrisL 
[So i. 16 ; elsewhere usually lesus.]— zl/n//. viii. 29 O lesu I 
the sonneoff God, [So Coverd., Great B., Bps’., Geneva ; | 
Rhem.f and 1612 lesus.] — Luke xvil. 13 lesu ma.ster, have 
mercyon vs. [So Cov., Gr., Bps'.’, Gen., Rh., 1611 lesus.] 
[So also Acts vii. $<)i\—Luke xviii. 38 lesus the sonne of 
David, have mercy on me. [Cov., Gr., Bps’, lesu ; Gc7t., etc. 
lesus.]— xxii. 20 Even soo: come lorde lesu [so Cov., 
Gr. ; Bps'., Gen., etc. lesus.]— viii. 28 What have I to 
dowyththe lesus the sonne off the moostbyest? ISo all 
later versions.]— xxii, 2t The grace of oure Jorde Jesus 
[1^34 lesu, so Cov., Gr, ; Gen., Bps’., etc. lesus) Christ be 
with you all. — Roju. xv. 17 Wheroff I mayc reioysc in Christ 
lesu. [So Cov., Gr. ; Gen., Bps'., etc. lesus.) — xv. 30 For cure 
lorde lesu [1534 lesus; so all later versions] Chrbtcs sake. 
1544 Supplic. to Hen. F///(E.E.T.S.)57 Through thy Sone 
Ihesus Christe. 255* Bk. Com. Prayer, Gen. Confess,, 
According to thy promyscs declared vnto mankyndc, in 
Christe Icsu oure Ixjrdc. [So in mod. Pr, Bk.] _ 1633 G. 
Herdert Temple, Jesu, Jesu is in my heart, his sacred 
name Is deeply carved there. 1676 Etheredce Man of Mode 
III. i. Wks- (1888) 283 Jesu I madam, what will ^-our mother 
think b become of you? 1740 C Wesley Jesu, lover 

of rny soul, Let me to thy bosom ffy. 2779 CowrER Oleiey 
Hymns xlix. 3 Lord, my soul with pleasure springs When 
Jesus’ name I hear. 2827 Kedle Chr. V., St. Stepheti's 
Day w, Jesu, do Thou my soul receive. i 83 x N. T. (R.V.) 
John xix. 9 They came, not for Jesus’ [1612 Ic.sus] i^e only. 
’{* 2 . A figure or representarion of Jesus Christ, 
as a Cbccii'ix or Ecce Homo, or an emblem or 
device such as the letters IHS, etc, Obs. 

2487 IPill of Laurence (Somerset Ho.), My Jhus of gold. 

3 . aitrib.vcad Comb ^ as fesus-worshipper % Jesus- 
like adj. ; Jesua day, the festival of the Name of 
Jesus, 7 Aug.; Jesus moss, a votive mass in 
honour of the Name of Jesus. 

2540 Ihc ma-sse (sec IHS]. 2546 Ace. in Sharp Cov. Myst. 
(1825) 324 Paid to I’C m>-nstrel! on Jhesus day at Smyths 
x.avem %\]d. 2641 Sir E. Derino Sp. on Relig. xi. 40 He is 1 

not afraid to call CbrbiLms lesu-worshippers. nxjizKES j 
Urania PoeL Wks. 1721 IV. 474 No Grace on earth more j 
Jesus-like appears Than Charity. sSSSAnAxol.Ca/itioJia | 
XVI. p. Iviii. The Jesus alur and Jesus ina«s ore often men- 
tioned in wills of parbhioners [of Sandwrich]. 

Jesyne, variant of GE3l^'2 Obs., childbed. 

Jet (d^et), sb.^ and a. Forms : o. 4-5 geto, 
4-6 geet, 4-7 get, 5 geete, geyto, geitt, 5-6 


gett, 6 gette, gete, geytt, (gato, giotto), 6-7 
geat(e. 4-6 ieet, 5 iet(e, 6-7 ieit, ieate, iet, 
6-8 jeat, jott, 7 jett©, 7- jot. [ME. a. OF.Jaict 
(i2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), jayet (F. jais):-.E. 
gagales, a. 0^707071;? : see Gagate. In Du.^//. 
The Eng. may partly represent the OF. Scm.Jayele, 
geiete, Walloon gayete (Godef.).] 

A. sb. 1 . A hard compact black form of * brown 
coa_E or lignite, capable of receiving a brilliant 
polish. It is used in making toys, buttons, and 
personal ornaments ; and has the propeny of attract- 
ing light bodies when electrified by rubbing. 

a. <11387 Sitton. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.^ e-zGagates, 
lapis est qui irahit palcas et cortices tritici, i. gect, 1308 
T revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, xlix. (I’ollcm. MS.), Get is 
calde Gagates, and b a boystous ston. CX420 Pallad on 
Husb. IV. 694 Take oxon i'ongc .. T heir lippes and their 
eyen blank as gete. 2502 Arxolde Chron. (iBts) 191 By 
troy weyght is bought and solde golde sylucr pcrlys gctlc. 
XS *3 UoucLAS Heneis .x. iii. 40 The bJ.Tk lercbynihine 
Growis by Ory'cia, and, as the geit dob scbj-nc, 2599 
Dallam Trav. (H.akl. Soc.) 80 Neagers that wearc as 
blacks as geate. a x66i Fuller M’erthies (1840) III. 392 
'J he virtues of gcat are hitherto concealed. i 683 K. Holmu 
Armoury m. 251/2 Get, a stone. ..some write Jeat. 

A c 2386 Chaucer AV/Af’f/’r. T. 41 Hb Coomb was redder 
than the fyn coral.. Hb byte was blak and as ihc Icet 
iv.rr. Jet, gete] it shoon. 2463 Bury Wilts (Camden) 15 
A peyre of smalc bedys of jeet. 1657 Trapp Comm. Esther 

1. y Having faculty attractive with the jeaf, and retentive 
with the Adamant. 1784 Cowpeu Task i. 122 The bramble, 
black as Jet. 1838 James Robber i, 'ITic buttons were of 
polished jet. 2875 Vre's Diet. Arts HI. 8 Jet occurs in the 
Upper Lias shale in the neighbourhood of Whitby in York- 
shire, in which locality this beautiful substance has been 
worked for many hundred years. 2894 Uoscoe & SciioB- 
LCMMER Chem. 1 . 688 Jet is a black variety of brown coal, 
compact in texture, and taking a good polish. Hence it b 
largely used in jcv^ cilery. 

* 1 * 13 . A piece of jet. Obs. 

2558 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. in. iii, Your lustre 
loo'll . . Draw courtship to you, as a iet doth sirawes. 
2607 HcvwooD/Myrril/dy^ftf Wks. 1874 II. 35 The drawing 
veriue of a sable jeat. 

Q. dial. Cannel-coal, bituminous shale, 

2893 Northumbld. Gloss., Jeat, jead, jit, cannel coal, 
bituminous shale. Jet. 

1 2 . Black marble. Obs. 

c 2440 Sir Degrro. 2462 Alle Jie wallus of geete, 2592 
Greene Maiden's Dr. 2, I saw a silent spring railed in with 
Jeat. c 2620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. ii The batlclmenls 
of smoothest Ictt were made. 2648 J, Raymond //J/rw/w 
Hal, 95 [A statue of] Seneca bleeding to death, of Jet, 

3 . 'The colour of jet; a deep glossy black, 
c 2450 Songs « 5 - Carols {1856) 31 His comb b of red corel, 
his tayil is of get. 1637 Milton Lyeidas 144 The pansy 
freaked withjet 1711 Steele J/rr?. No. 41 rs Never Man 
was enamoured.. of. the bright Jett 01 her Hair. 1850 
DoBELL/?ew4Hi,Poet. Wks. 2875 L3 Closeryct, eyesofjeu 
t 4 . Old Cant. A lawyer. Autesn jet^ a clergy- 
man. (App. referring to llie black gown.) 

c 2700 Street Robberies ConsidePd, Jet, Lawyer. 1737 
Bacchus br Penus (Cant. Diet.), Jet, a Lawyer. AuUnt Jet, 
a Parson. 2785 in Grose Diet. Fulg. 7\ 

B. atlrib.0T:i.iadJ. 1 . Made orconsisting of jet. 

1444 Test. Ebor. (Suttees) H. xc6 To vicar of Miiton 
a pare of get bedds. 2506 Nasiie Saffron Walden O iv, 
'These ieat droppes which diuers weare at their cares in- 
stead of a icwell. Mod. Price List. Jet goods. Cut Jet but- 
tons. Black eb«ic belts, Jet, silver and oxydised clasps. 
fig. 1649 Fuller Just Man's Funeral 2 Jet memories 
(oncly attracting straws and chaff unto them). 

2 . Of ihe colour of jet, jet-black. 

272 $ Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 1 Dec., 
All the women have, .snowy foreheads and bosoms, jet eye- 
brows. 179a S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11, 330 As the coot ncr 
Jet-wing loved to lave. 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii. 
li. (1878) 160 Hair, of the Jeltest dye. 

b. Spec, in names of certain animals and plants, 
as jet ant, a kind of ant {Foitnica fuHginosa)', 
jot slug, a kind of slug; j* jot-wood, ebony., 

1607 Toi-sKLt. Fourf. Beasts 193 The Ethyoptaiu p-iycd 
for a tribute vnto the king of Persia eucr>’ 3. ycarc twenty 
of these [clcph.-uiis’l teeth hung about with gold and 
let-wood, 2746 iliLES in Phil, Trans. XLIV'. 356 Five 
Species of Ants have occurred to the Obserialiyn of our 
Author„.2. The Jet Ant. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 3 'llie 
Red and Jet Ants arc of an equal Largeness, /bid. 33 The 
Queen of the JcU 1 had never the Pleasure of seeing, i 83 i 
Garden 30 Dec. 579/2 The Jet Slug.. about 2I inches long. 

C. Comb., as jeBmincr, -worker \ jet-embroi- 
dereJ, jet-like adjs. ; Jet-coal, canncl-coal; Jet- 
glass, black-coloured glass made into cheap Jewel- 
ler}’ in imitation of jet; Jot-rock, a bituminous 
shale containing jet ; jet-soam (see qiiol* 1S91). 

2606 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Tr.jhett 1073 One- 
while set in a Hack Jet-like Chair. sZ^s in /llustr. Lend. 
iVftc'2 5 Aug. (1S34) 129 jet-mincr. 2875 (Jre’s Dicj Arts 
III. 8 The jet-miner.. finding the jet spread cut..fot]ow> it 
with great care. Hid., The boi jet iAoLtain<^ from a lou er 
bed of the upper lias formarions. This Led. .u kr.o Anas jet 
rock. /bid. loThc jet worker* complain efthe vcarcity 

of designs in jet. 2891 Lalour Commtssiea C/css,, Jet 
Scaju, a led of Durham coal of a ccarsc can.-.d ipccies, 
nearly approaching toa black >bal& jet Lums uu.i 
a bright dame, but lo>cs htiJe balk in the lue. 2891 Daily 
Neiis 24 Feb. 5/3 The daintiest little collars are jet-em- 
broidered upon black silk muslin. 

tJet, ii:- Oh. i'onns: 4-5 gott, got, (4 
aget), 4-6 gotto ; 4-5 lott(o, 4-<; iot. [app. a 
subititatioa of jtt = V.jct ihrotr, cast, for cciUtii 
senses of Cast sb. This seUiC of jst may ptob. 



JET, 


JET, 


have been in Anglo-Fr. ; but is not recorded in 
Godefroy, his nearest sense being that of* proposal, 
project illustrated chiefly from Flanders.] | 

1 . A device, a contiivauce ; =C,\aT 24. 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 1354 In nolyiig of nwe mclcs & of 
nice gettes, AI watz )>e inyndc of )jat man, on misscliaiicii 
Jiingcs. cijSa Hir Fctumb, i63t Al of niarbre y-mad ys 
sciie \vy|> a quyme iet. e 1386 Chaucer Can. Vcot/r. Pro/. 

.5- T. ^2^, With lhi.s stikkc abonc the Crossclet That was 
ordeyncd with that false let [v.rr. gettfc] He sdrcd the 
coles, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 191/2 Get, or gyn (A", getl, or 
gyle, S. gettc, or gyty), mac/iina. 

Fashion, style, mode, manner. Cf. Cast so . 
35 . Phr. Of the jet^ of the best jet ^ etc.: cf. 
after the newest cast. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. [f xi8 in Pot, Sous;s (Camden) 
329 He adiiiteth him a gay wcnche of the new jet, saiiz 
donte. (T 1330 R. Dru.snb Chron. (Rolls) 4024 After 

Sysilly com Glcgabrct, A syngcrc of the beste gel, c 1386 
(^|{.^uccH C, T. Frol. 682 Hym thoiighle he rood al of the 
newe let. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redtles \\\. 150 pc Iccsinge 
so likyde hadies and o|>er That pey lolcd of pe Ictte, .and 
gyside hem her*vndcr. a 1420 Hocclevc Dc Rer, Princ. 449 
There Is another newc gettc, A foulc waste of clothe and cx* 
ccs-syfc. Promp. Parv. igi/2Get,orniancrofcu*«tonie, 
modus, consuetndo, (IX450 Kni.de la (:363)3» Nowa 
dayes and a woman here of a newe gettc, she wille neucr be 
in pees lille she haue the same. 1526 Skulton Ma^nyf. 458 
\Vhat? would ye, %vyvcs,counietfct,Thc courtly gyse of the 
newe iet. 

Jet (d3et),,f^.3 Also 7-8 jott. See also Jut 
sb, [Partly from Jet t;.-; in sense 3, app. con- 
nected or associated with Jet partly (senses 
4“6) from senses of F.yV/, f. jeter to throw, cast.] 

I. fl. A projection, protruding part ; *=» Jetty 
sb. 1. Ohs. 

x6to G. Fuetcheu Christ's Viet, 11. xlii. Pillars that, .rise 
with goodly grace .and courage bold To bcare his Temple 
on their ample letts. 

II. t a. A sudden darting movement; a dart, 
spring, * splint *. Obs. 

1^7 H. More Soul u 1. lii, Their jels [ofsparrows], 

their jumps, that mirour doth disclose, fin'd, n.lii. iii. Ixxi, 
So could 1.. prove.. why Saturn moves Ofter in those back 
jets then Jove doth shoot. 

1 3 . An affected movement or jerk of the body j 
a swagger. Obs. 

x 637 Skdlev Bellam. i. Wks. 1722 11. too Yonder goes .an 
odd Fellow with a very pretty Wench *. what a Toss she 
h.i5 with her head, and a Jett uith her Ilreccli. 17x2 Uuo« 
CELL Speet. No. 277 f 17 The genteel Trip, and the agree* 
able Jett, a.>t they are now practised at the Court of France, 
X719 D'(Jrfev/'//A I. 222 She., has got the Town Jett with 
her Bum too. 

III. 4 . A stream of water or other liquid shot 
forward or thrown upwards (either in a spurt or 
continuously), esp. from a small orifice; hence, 
any similar emission of liquid, steam, or gas ; 
more rarely, a shower of solid bodies, as stones, etc. 

1695 PiiiLLirs (ed. s), yet, . , a spouting forth of Waters. 
1728 Porn Dune. ii. 177 Thus the small jett which hasty 
hands unlock, Spirts in the gardner's eyes who turns the 
cock. x82X Southey Vis. yud^em. iv, Turrets and pinna- 
cles sparkled, Playing in jets of light. 1823 Hone Every- 
day Bk. I. 1185 Lighted by. .a single hoop. .with little jets 
of gas. 2^6 Kuskin Mod, Paint. I. ti, v. ii. § 2 A jet of spray 
leaps hissing out of the fall. 1854 Ronalds & Ricuauusos 
C/iem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 379 In a tank, where it is heated, 
by means of a jet of steam. 2869 Puillip.s Vesuv. ix. 252 
Jets of solid stones are thrown up with violence, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 8 The stream of 
nervous power, thus communicated by jets from the sen- 
sorial fountain. 1877 ‘ H. A. Page' De Quincey II. xvL 28 
He would brighten up., with little jets of humour. 

5 . A spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc, 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 216 Two other 

bxanch.pipes, supplied with gas from the gasometer, and 
ending in a jet at each end. ^ x8sx lllusir. Catal. Ct. E.xldb. 
389 Garden-engine .. with jet and spreader, for watering 
plants, greenhouses [etc.]. 

b. Pyrotechnics. A rocket-case filled with a 
burning composition, and attached to the circum- 
ference of a wheel or the end of a movable arm to 
communicate motion. 

6 . Metal-casting, a. A channel or tube for pour- 
ing melted metal into a mould, b. The .small 
projecting piece of metal remaining in the aper- 
ture through which the liquid metal was poured. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., yet, the sprue of a type, which 
is broken therefrom when the type is cold. 

7. Phrases, .eft a single jety at a single effort of 
the mind ; at the first jet, at first impulse. [After 
F. (Pun seal jet, du premier jet.'] 

xBsi’ Sir W. Hamilton Losic xxiv. (1866) IE. 20 A long 
definition is .. burthensome . . to the understanding, winch 
ought to comprehend it at a single jet.^ x88o Times 19 Jan. 
4 It is always desirable that an etching should be a first 
thought .. A certain spontaneity and freshness seems to be- 
long to 5>.U work done at the first jet. 

8 . .A large ladle. 

17*7 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Brewing, Mi.v it again with 
your Hand Jett. 1742 Loud. <5* Country Br.-w. 1. (ed- 4) 50 
Others.. for Butt or Stout-beer will.. mix it once, and beat it 
again with the Hand-bowl or Jett. <2x825 Foruy Voc. E. 
Auglia, yet, a very large ladle to empty a cistern, 

9 . Comb., as jet-hole\ jetdike jet-break, 
the mark left, as on a metal type, by a jet or 
sprue when removed after casting; jet-pump. 
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a pump in which fluid is impelled by a jet of air, 
steam, etc. 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech., yd-pump... It acts by the 
pressure of a column of air passing through an annular 
throat ; or conversely, an annular jet around a ccntr.n) 
orifice. 1879 Cassdis Techn. Educ. IV. 74/1 The most 
brilliant light from common gas is produced by a burner in 
which the jcidiolcs arc very numerous. i 833 U. A. Proctor 
in ig/A Cent. Nov. 876 They have been classified according 
to the various forms of cloud-like and jct-llkc prominences. 

Jet, sb.-^ Also 8 Jott, (jost), jut. [ily-form of 
Giar, a. Law Fr. gist, mod.F. ^qft in the legal 
phrase action gist or git ‘action lies*, taken subst. 
as the ‘ He ' of the action ; cf. the following : 

16x3 I'iscil Nomoieehuia 7 (11) lie ^irra Ic foundation de 
sou edifice sur estates, tenures, les gists de briefer ou tici 
[i. 0. the lie of writs (the cases in which a writ will lie) or 
the like). 

Tliat wherein the .action lies, tlic real point of 
an action at law ; hence, the substance or pith of 
a matter ; * Gist sb.-^ 

a. 1748 UictiARDso.s C/<rmx<z (i8fi> 111 . Ixii. 363 Here 
comes the jet of the business. Ibid. VIIl. x. 54 To point 
out. .where the jet of our arguments Heth. 1777 Sheridan 
Se/t. Scaud, tit. i, Sir Pet. But Rowley, 1 don't ^cc the 
jest [some later edd. jetj of your scheme.^ 1795 tr. Moritz 
Trav, Eng. 57 The jett, or prlncfp.il point in the dcb.ntc, 
is lost in these personal contests. 18x3 Dickinson 5 May 
in Hansard's J*arl. Deb. XXV. 1141 The story of the loaf 
was the whole jet of the case. *818 Couuett Pol. Reg, 
483 'Phis is the jet of all her reasoning. 1872 K. Rainy Arc/, 
Ch. Scott, ill. (1O83) X4oThe very jet of the qu.irrcl lay here. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist, knar Gerwui it. u. 28? The 
whole jut of the busincM^ consists in .advancing boldly a 
proposition. Ibid. in. iii. 481 All the jut 01 which .. 
consists in its being very like that vulgarism. 

tJet, Obs, Forms: 5 gotto, 5--7 lott(o, 6 
got, 6-7 iot(t, 7-8 jot. [In form, app. a. Anglo-F. 
getPre (Bozon), in 15111 c. getter, jetUr, mod.F. 

jeter to throw, cast, etc. ; but the senses appear to 
be those belonging to the h.Jaetdre se,jactdrl ‘ to 
c.irry oneself confidently or conceitedly, to talk 
boastfully of oneself, to bo.ist, br.ig, vaunt oneself, 
make an ostentatious display*, senses not recorded 
in French. The sb./cf/cr, corresp. to h.jactdtor 
‘an ostentatious displaycr of himself, a boaster, a 
br.aggart * (senses also absent from V.jeltenr), was 
app. in earlier use than the vb., .and possibly con- 
tributed to the currency of the laUer.J 
I. Of gait and motion. 

1 . intr. To assume a pompous gait or make a 
vaunting display in walking; to walk or move 
about in an ostentatious manner ; to strut, swagger. 
Said also of animals, as a prancing horse, a pea- 
cock, a turkey, etc. Often with up and down. 

rxx42o HoCcluvb De Reg, Prine. 428 pogh he Ictic forth 
a-moi>g he prccjJ, And ouer loke cucry pore wight. X432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 149 The scide William wcnlc ict- 
lynge m the sirctcs [Higden pompatice procedebat, ' 1 ’rev'. 
wente wih greet boost and array), and mochc pcple draw* 
ytige to hynu CX440 Promp, Parv, 192/2 Gcityn, 
lassivo, gesticulo. <2x529 Skelto.s E. Rummyng And 
vet she wyll iet, . In her furred docket. X530 Palsgr, 563/3, 

1 get, 1 use a proude countenaunce and pace in my govng, 
je braggue. 2548 Udali. £><wwi. Par. Luke xix. 150 The 
Pharisee, he gocth jetting bolt upright. 2587 M. Grove 
Pehps <5* Hipy. (x878) ss They (horsc-sj prauncing icitc, to 
shew themselues which best might tread the land. iSoi 
Holla.nd Pliny I. 291 Others .. cast out their feet before 
them, siaulk and jet as they go. as Storks and cranes. 1649 
W. M, IVand, jeiu (Halliw. 1857) Sd Your Wife [shall be] 
pointed at, far jetting in stolne fcmtliers. 1669 Worlidcb 
Syst, Agn'c. (1681) 304 The Wicked Crow aloud fowl- 
weather threats, When alone on dry sands slie proudly jets. 

b. To move along jauntily, to caper, to trip. 

*557 Yhaer PEncid vu. T iv. Girt in skinnes they ictt, \v' 

vinetree ^arlonds home on prickes. 1604 T. Wright Pas- 
sions IV. 11. § 3, 134 To trip, to icl, or any such like pase, 
coinmeih of Ilghiiicsse. 1632 T. Morton Ncio Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 180 Cleare ruimliig streames .. jetting moat jocundly 
where they doe meete and handc in liande runne downe to 
Nepiunes Court, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, yetting 
along, or out, a Man Dancing in his Gate. 

c. quasi-//vx//T. To jet it. (Cf. to trip it.) 

1526 Skelton hfagny/. 974 Mary, thou ieites it of hyght. 
* 59 * Nashk F. Penilesse (ed. 2) 10 b, Mistrls hiinx .. iets it 
as gingerly as if she were dancing the Canaries. <t 162.1 Bp. M. 
Smith Serin. (1632) 229 They ici it iiotonely in soft clothing, 
but in cloth of gold and of siluer. a 1634 Randolph in Ann. 
Dubrensia (1877) 20 Where .. harmlesse Nlmphes, jet it 
with harmlesse Swaynes. 1672 Maypole Dance in IVestm. 
Drollery 80 Then ev’ry man^ began to foot it round about ; 
And ev’ry Girl did jet it, jet it, jet it, in and out, 

2 . intr. To stroll ; sometimes simply a humor- 
ous equivalent of ivalk or go. (In quot. 1 546, to 
* depart *, to die.) 

X530 Palsgr. 563/2, 1 get up and downe, I loyter as an ydell 
or masterlcsse person dothe,/^ vilotc. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
ii. iv. (1867) 49 God forbyd wyfe, ye shall fyrst iet. I will 
i not iet yet (quoth she), pul no doutyng. a 1571 Jewel On 

2 Thess. (x6ii) 134 Poore soules came creeping and crying 
I out of Purgatory, and letted abroad. z6oo Maides Metam. 
i HI. i. in Bullen O. PL I. 137 loculo, whither iettest thou ? 

Hast thou found thy moister? x-jcA Phillips, To yet, to 
run up and down, a X777 Robin Hoode ^ Q. Katie, xix. in 
Child Ballads v. cxlv, Thus he letted towards louly London. 

3 . trans. To traverse ostentatiously ; to parade. 

*557 North Xx.Gueuards Diall I ietted the 

stretes, I sang Ixinades. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 
63 In towne he ietted eucry streete, As though the god of 


warres .. Might wcl (by him) be liucly counterfayie, itSr 
Savile Tacitus, Hist. 11. Ixxxviii. (1591) X05 The Tribunes 
also . . with multitudc.s of armed men went squaring .ind 
idling tlic Alrcctcs. ‘ 

It Of behaviour. 4 . intr. To act or behave 
boastfully, to vaunt, to brag. 

c 15x4 Barclay in Cyt. 4- Uploiidyshni. (Percy Soc.) p. Ix\ii 
They laude their verses, they boast, they uauni, and jet! 
1581 I. Bell Hadden's Ansiv. Osor. 490 On this mancr 
idteth forth this Buskinc Portinc.xll. <1x592 Greene Al- 
pliansus y. Wks. (Utidg.) 247/1 Jason did jet whenas he 
h.Td obtain’d The golden fleece by wise Medea's art. 1664 
Plodden P, II. 20 King James for joy began to jet So hu^ 
an army to behold. * 

6. intr. To revel, roister, riot; to indulge in 
riotous living. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ft Uplomiyshm. (Percy Soc.) 2 In the 
towne & cylc so long jetted liad he, That from thens he 
fledde for dd ft povertc. 1530 Palsgr. 570, I go a iettjngc 
or a ryotiyngc. jc raude, R. Scot Disc<sv. iVitckcr. 

XII. xyii, (1886) 216 A ccrteinc sir John.. once went abroad 
a jelling, and. .robbed a millers weire. 1640 in Balfour .Tri?/, 
Ballads yj That he may jet In dancing and whooring. 

Jet (d^et), vl- Forms : 6-8 Jett, (8 jeat), 7- 
jat ; sec also Jdt v. [a. V. jeter (i4-i6th c. also 
jetter, jecter) to throw, cast ; to fling, dart, 

thrust, push, cast metal, etc. —Vx.giCar, gelar, Sp. 
Jitar, jetar. It. gittare, geUarc\-\vAe L. or Com. 
liom. type *Jetlare\—jectare ‘ une.'iplained allera- 
lioii ’ of cI.L./<rr/i 7 r<', freq. of jacere to lhrow,cast.] 

I. ’hi. intr. To shoot prominently forward; to 
project, protrude, jut. Const, out, over. Obs. 

*593 Nashe 7 * (1613) 76 Thy streets were paued 

uUh Marble, and thy ])ouse.s ietted out with lapliy and 
Cedar. 1615 G- Sandys 7 rnr». 116 The houses .. jetting 
over aloft like the poopes of ships, to shadow the streets. 
X640 tr. Verdcrc's Romant a/ Rom. HI. vii. 28 A Window, 
that jetted upon the Garden. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 83 Some . . hear fruiLs which jett out from the stem 
a little. 1749 L. Evans Mid. Brit. Colonies (1755)811;)/^, 
Spurs we call little Rldge.s jetting out from the principal 
Chain.s of Mountains. 1762 Br, Fokdes ymls. (j 8£6) 228 
A moss-grown Ruine, jetting into the North Side of the 
Lake. 

Jig. 165s Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. v. | 2 Enough hereof at 
this time, having jetted out a little already into the next 
year. 1662 Guknall Chr. in Arm. verse 18. 1. xvili. (1669) 
362/2 Tli.-il iby faith may not jd beyond the foundation of 
the promise. 

fb. intr. {transf.) To encro.ich or 
1^8 SitAKS. Tit. A. u. 1.64 (Qos.) Thinke you not how 
dan-icrou.s It is to Id [Pos. set) vpon a Princes right? 1594 
— Rich, HI. 11. Iv. Ki (Qo.s.) Insulting t>Tanny begmnes to 
let 1x623 Po/to lull] Upon the innocent and lawlessethroane. 
c 1590 Play Sir T, More (1844) 3 It is hard when Englwi* 
mens pacicnce must be thus jetted on by straungcrs. X636 
Hevvvood Lores Mistr. 1, Wks. 1874 V. xo4 A..roole, Who 
.spigbls at those above him, .. and his equalls jets upon. 
t 2 . trans. To build out (part of a house, etc.); 
lo cause to project, to furnish with projections. 

1632 Manchester Crt. Leet Rec. (1886) III. * 9 * John 
Grythn hath Jetted out his chamber Windowes over the 
Lords Wast, 1^7 Obs. Burn. London inSeLfr- HarL 
Misc. (1793) 449 Magistrates .. have suffered them .. to 
Incroach upon the .streets, and to jet the lops of their houses, 
so a.s from one side of the street to touch the other. 17x4 
Beuham Phys.-Theol. tn. iv. (ed. 2) 79 That, .ti [the eartnl 
should be jetted out everywhere Into Hills and Dales . . is a 
manifest Sign of an especial Providence. 

II. 3 . To throw, cast, toss. Obs. exc. dial. 

1650 D. Fell Impr, Sea^oi As the ball that is jetted to 

and iro upon the racket. Ibid. 414 They have no mind to 
bee jetted up to the Heavens in a sterm. 1S77 N. Ir. Line. 
Gloss., yet, to throw with a jerk. , 

F 4 . intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart. C/dr. 

163s Quarles Embl. m. I, Like as the haggard, 
in her mew, .. Jets oft from perch to perch. 1647 , 

Song of Soulw. hi. ni. xxxiv, Not more h^vie then ar> 
straw.s that jet Up to a ring, made of black shining jeaL 
1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl, vh. 174 He hoped to see.. 
The wingless squirrel jet from tree to tree. ^ 

f Q. intr. T’o move or be moved with a jerk: or 
jerks; lo jolt or jog. Obs. ... 

<1x635 CoRUET (1807) 95, I an ambling nag 1 
jet, .. And spur’d him on each side. • 1676 iVisE-MAN^tfr^- 
fj-)i Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach she was tnrovi \ 
out of the hinder scat. . 

1 6 . intr. Of a bird : To move the tail up and 
down jerkily. Obs. , , . 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes [\6y2) ^ As she (a birdl slt^ on 
a slick, jets, and lifts up her train, looking wdb so . . mcro 
a countenance. 2783 Ainsworth DxrL (Moreiu 1 

Ttideo, -ere, . , to jet up and down like a wagtail. ^ 

III. 7 . inlr. To spout or spurt forth ; to .issue 
in a jet or jets, or curve in the form of a /f/ d 

X692 Ray Dissol. IVorldu.ii. 96 Springs break out. Tlicr 

great rains which jet and spout up a great height. 73 
A. Gordon Mafiels Amphith. 16S Pipes, ,'.rtin to 

caused odoriferous Liquor to .spring up from the j 

the top of the Amphitheatre, which then jetted and sp 
Itself in the Air. <11854 H. Reed Led. Brit. 

(1857) xoi That quiet humour which is forever 
of Chaucer's p.'iges. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer. • y 
We . . observe the .smoke of a distant cataract jetting 
the side of the mountain, . . . 

8. trans. To emit or send forth in a jet or jets. 
1708 jMotteox Rabelais i. Iv. 158 The Tbr®® , fvAVr 
with their Cornucopia’s, .. did jet out theW-aterlf 
edd. jert, orig. jedoyent CeatA at their Breas^, 

Ears, Eyes. 1814 Srarr L,i. of Isles 1. -vvi;., 
tides that foam and fret, And high their mingled hldow* 
jet. 1849 Dana GcoI. vii. 11850)356 The lavas may bcjeitcu 
from a vent in small ejections. 
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JETTO. 


Hence Je'tted, f Jot, ppl. a. 

1709 Mbs. Manley Secret Jf/cm, (1736) II. ^ In that 
Chamber was a large jet*out Window. 1762 Ustick in 
/’/5/4 Trans. LII. 512 Every one of the windows of the 
church, (excepting one in the jet>out north-isle). 1864 S. 
Ferguson Forging 0/ Anchor'w, Hurrah ! the jetted light- 
nings are hissing high and low. 

Je’t-bla'ck, [f. Jet j3.1 + Black <z.] Black 
like jet ; absolutely black ; glossy black. 

c 147S ofCurtesye 45 (Oriel MS.) Youre nayles loke 
they be not geet blake. 1693 T.\Te in Dryden's Jiivcnal 
ii. (1697) 32 With Jet-black Pencils one his Eye-brows 
dyes. 1777 Potter rSsc/tylns, Persians 478 That led his 
dark’ning squadrons .. On jet-black steeds. 1875 \V. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 200 Balthazar was jet black, 
il Jet d’eau (3gidJ), Also 8 jette d’eau. PI. 
jeta d'eau = ‘ jet of water*; see also 

Jetteau,] An ornamental jet of water ascending 
from a fountain or pipe. Also, the fountain or 
pipe from which such a jet issues. 

1706 Phillips, Jet d'Eaji, the Pipe of a Fountain that 
casts up the Water into the Air. 1720 Wilcocks in ElUs 
Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 322 The King is mightily pleased 
with a new jette dean in Herrenhausen gardens. 1776 
H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe close last Cent. (1841) I. 92 
'I'he orange groves in the King’s garden, watered bj' Jets 
d'eau, in the stjde of those .. in Italy. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. III. (1810) 256 In the centre of the square was a Jet 
d’eau, which cast forth water from eight spouts, 1858 
Lardner Hand-ble. Nat. Phil., H^drost., etc. 04 The water 
will, .rise to a certain height forming a natural jet d'eare. 
Jete, obs. form of Jet. 

II Jetee (d^etP). [Native n.ame.] A shrub 
growing in certain hilly districts in India. 

t866 Treas. Pol. 637/2 yetee, an Indian name for P/ars- 
denia ieuacissinia, whose fibres are made into bowstrings. 
Jetsam (tl3e'tsam). Lazo. P'orms: 6 iottsome, 
7 jettaon, jetsen, jetzon, jotsom,-uin, -on(e, 7-9 
jetaon, (S jettezoon), 9 jetaoin(e, -urn, (jetti- 
son), 7- jetaara. [Orig. Jetson, syncopated form 
of jetteson, Jettison; but soon perverted to jet- 
soin{e (? perh. by association with native words in 
-some)i jetsam : cf. P'lotsajx. The fuller form 
jettison having been restored for sense jetsam 
remains as the accepted form in sense 2.] 
fl. The throwing of goods overboard ; *= Jetti- 
son sb. Obs. 

[x6oo Coke Pep. v. 106 b, letsam est quant Ic nief cst in perill 
d’etremerge et pur disburden le nlefelesblenssontiectslnle 
mere . . et nul de ceux byens que .sont appelles letsam Plot- 
.vam ou Lagan sont appeles wreck cy longc come its remain 
in ou sur la mere, mais si ascun^ de eux sont mise al terie 
per le mere, donque-i iis seront dit wreck.] X64X Tenues de 
til Ley 187 b, letsam is when a Ship is in perill to be 
drowned, and to disburden the Ship the Mariners cast the 
goods into the sea, .. but if any of them are driven to land 
by the sea, there they shall bee said wrecke, and passe by 
tlie graunt of wrecke. 1755 [see Jettison f6.]. 1839 

Bouvikr Laxu Diet., Jettison, yetsam, the casting out 
of a vessel, from necesstty, a part of the lading; the thing 
so cast out. 1883 Whartons Laiu Le.v. (ed. 7), yactus, or 
yaciura utercium (a throwing away of goods), jetsam. 

2. Goods thrown overboard from a ship in dis- 
tress in order to lighten the vessel (and afterwards 
washed ashore). 

The last clause is no part of the etymological meaning, 
but is found as early as 1570, having apparently originated 
from taking the word as ‘ that which is thratun or cast 
ashore by the sea*. This is directly opposed to the quot. 
from Coke in .sense i, and its Jransl. in Les Teruu'S de la 
Ley. But it is the sense given in recent Law-books. 
Spelman and Blackstone took the meaning as ‘merchandise 
thrown overboard and sunk in the sea’. Both explanations 
evidently arose in the attempt to distinguish jetsam jxoxa 
Jlotsam, in the phrase Jtotsaut and jetsam.^ Etymologically 
jtotsam should mean that which is afloat in consequence of 
a wreck or from the action of the wind or sea jetsam 
that which has been thrown overboard to save the ship, 
without reference to whether it floats or sinks. 

(Ill quot. 1570 the word appears to be u>ed as adj. or adv.) 
JS70 in Boys Samhvich (1792) 775 [At a special brother- 
hood held at Sandwich : Decreed to give the Lord Warden 
of free gift and not otherwise the third part] of all wrecks 
and fyndalls floating and the half of all wrecks and fynd^alls 
Jottsome, viz. dryuea to the londe yshore. ss^s Articles 
tone. Admiralty 21 July § 6 Any ship, yron, leade, or other 
goods floating or lying under the water or in the depth, of 
which there is no possessor or owner, which commonly 
are called Flotzon, Jetaon, and_ Lagon. 2607 Cowell 
Jnterpr. s.v. Flotsen, letson is a thing c.ast out of the shippe 
being in daungcr of wrecke, and beaten to the shore by the 
Waters, or cast on the shore by the marriners. [1626 Spel- 
man Gloss, s, V. Flotson, lotsone id quod sidet et moratur in 
fundo.] 2670 Blount Lam Diet,, yctsen, yetzon and 
yo/son , . . Is any thing cast out of a ship being in danger of 
Wreck, and driven to the Shore by the Waves. 2678 
Philups (ed. 4), Jetson or yetsam,jnzX which being cast 
Over board in time of Shipwrack, is found lying on Uie 
shore, and so belongs to the Lord, . . Flotsam is that which 
h espied floating on the Sea. ^ 1708 Termes de la Ley 794 
letlezoons. This is mentioned in Policies of In.surance, and 
signifies Goods thrown into the Sea in a gre.-it Storm. 2765 
. Blackstone Comm. I. viii. 202 If they continue at sea, the 
law distinguishes them by the .. appellations of jetsam, 
jlctsaw, and l/gan. Jetsam is where goods arc cast 
into the sea, and there sink and remain under water. 
*875 Tennyson Q. Mary ni. iii. These .. range with 
jetsam and with olfal thrown Into the blind sea of forgetful- 
ness. 1883 Wharton's Lam Lex. (cd. 7), yetsam, yettison, 
or Jetson, or other things which having been cast 

overboard in a storm, or after shipwreck, are thrown upon 
the shore. 1894 Act 57-8 P'ict. c. 60 § 510 In this Part of 
this Act.. ‘wreck'includesict.<am. flotsam, lagan, and dcrc- 
bet found in or on the shores of the sea or any tidal water. 


b. transf. andy^^. 

All K, Round x June 233 Turkey buzzards were 
searching for flolson and jetson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands. 1878 N. Aiiter, Reu. CXXVI. 426 These are 
the mere flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the self-moving 
Gulf-Stream of Rejiublican destiny. 2^ Daily Nctvs 
18 Apr. 5/1 What a line of flotsam and jet.sam it is ! .. that 
ma.ss of human wreckage. 29^ Hid. 7 Apr. 8/2 H is line of 
retirement, .was marked for miles by the jetsam ofa hurried 
retreat— bags of flour, mealies, bran, and odds and ends of 
all sorts. 

t Je*t-stone. Obs. [f. Jet + Stone.] 

1. The mineral jet (Jet sb.^ i). 

2552 Huloct, leate stone, gagales. 2596 Dalkymple 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 47 In Ingland the Jcit slane 
is abundant. 1622 J, Davies Commend. Poem Coryat's 
Crudities 6 It glues wits edge, and drawes them too like 
letstonc. 1748 tr. y. Re/uzlus' Disleutj. Horses 42 Of 
Jeat-stone, male and female, three ounces each. 

2. A piece of black marble or other black stone. 

2598 Yong Diana 103 In the mlddes of the garden stoode 

a leat-stone vpon Tower brazen pillers : and in the mids of it 
.*1 tombe framed out of laspar. 2613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 546 In the morning.. he is at his Beads, ..in a private 
faire roome, upon a fake Jet-stone. 

Jett, jette, obs. forms of Jet. 

Jettage (ducted.:;), local, ff. + -AGE, 

after wharfage, cranage, etc.] Dues levied on 
vessels for tlie use of the jetty or pier (as at Hull). 

2833 Inq, Municipal Cor jor., Hull, Freemen as well as 
non.freemen pay Jctiage The charge for Jettage is not 
made unless with goods landed at or taken in at Hull or 
within the Harbour. 2844 M'Cullocu Diet. Commerce ^os 
Dues payable to the Corporation of Hull. On Vessels 
entering inwards and outwards, .yeliage . — Under too tons, 
13J', 6d. 1832 Hull Ship/ing Dues Act Certain dues 

called, .jettage dues. 

Jette, Jettse: see Jetty jA 
•f Jetteau Obs. A form app. arisinjj 

from confusing \i. ^etio(cPacqud) tmAlj . jet (T ean \ 
see Jetto, Jet d’eau. 

2705 Addison Italy (1767) 297 One might e.asily make a 
great variety of jetteaus. .tn a g.arden that has the river Inn 
running by its walls. 1725 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v. 
Reservalory, In order to make Jetteaus, one of the greatest 
Ornaments of a Garden, a x763SuENSTONei?xr. 103 Squirts 
up his rivulet in jetteaus. 

Jetted (d. 3 e*ted), a. [f. Jet + -ed2.] 
Ornamented with jet ; trimmed with jet beads. 

2888 Daily News 26 Mar. 3/3 A thickly jetted apron 
covered the frontof tbepetticoat. 2B93 /*<»///)/«// (7, 2 Feb. 
i/a The bretclles are of jetted velvet, 

fJe’tter^. Obs, Forms: a. 4 - 5 gettoiir, 4-6 
getter, (5 gettare, 6 -ar); 4 iectour, 5 iet- 

toure, -ir, 6 iettar, 4-7 letter. [ME. a, 
AF. *gettonr « (io form) OF. geteor, -our, -ettr, 
getteurijHteur {also, 15 th c., {tiiUt hat.) gectettr, 
jecUtir) thrower, caster («It. pop.L. 

jeHdtor-em^tA.h, jactator-em * one who makes an 
ostentatioas display of himself, a boaster, a brag- 
gart’, agent-n. from jactarei cf. Jet v.l The 
sense in Eng. (prob.in AFr.) was app. taken from 
L, jaetdtor, as no similar sense is recorded in 
continental French,] 

One who boasts, vaunts, or makes an ostentatious 
display; a swaggering or roystering fellow; a 
braggadocio, bully, ‘ blade ‘ spark *. 

a. 2303 R, Brunnc Handl. Pynne 761 pys gentyl men, 
bys gettours pey ben but Goddys turmentours. r238o 
SVyclie Set. Whs. III. 281 Crete festis of riche men, as 
ofificeris of pe bischop and gettcris of countre. — IP'hs. 
(1880) 23 pei ,, hanten tauernys of wyn and ale, aboute 
strurapeiis..and g.ay squyeris and opere gettcris. C1440 
Promj. Parv. 192/1 Gettare, gestulalor, gesluosus. 1494 
Fadvan Chron. vii, 616 This yere .. was a great affray in 
Fletestrete, aiwene y* getters of the innys of court, and the 
inhabytaunles of the same strete. 153® Palscr. 225/2 
Geitar a hraggosj/ringtiereau. a 1533 Ld. Berners Geld. 
Itk. M. Aurel, (1546) H, The hatred tfiat this emperour had 
to irewandes, reuelers, getters, luglers, gesters, 
p. c 2380 WvCLiv Wks. (x 8^) 242 Many icticrisof centre 
pat wolcn make hem self geniel men and nan liiel or nou^t 
to lyue onne. — Scl. Whs. HI, 193 Alanyc wfa.Tnne pel 
ben drounken comcn horn .. fro here cur:>ed strumpnits 
and jectourU of coiiirc, and chiden. axifio-^a Alexander 
4413 lupitcr [was] a Ictiourc pat lapid many ladis. Ibid. 
4304 Dame luno was a ietiir and ioyned full of ircc. 1530 
PalscR. 234/x Iettar of nyght season, x6ix 1 

CoTCR., Fringuereau, a tetter, spruce minian, gay fellow, 1 
compt youth. 

Jetter^. [Jet j#.l] A digger of jet. ^ 

16x4 N. Riding Rec. (1884) II. 67 Fr. Trcweti, jeater. j 

Je-tter 3 . [Jet vt- -j- -eu kj 

1. Cornish Mining. (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce Min. Comub. GIosS., Pohhers and Jetters, are 
blocks or pullies, over which the sweep rods of some engines 
move and play. 

2. That which jets or throws out; m quot,, a 
geyser. 

1859 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief II. L 2 

Sprinkled with boiling water from a jeiter in Iceland. 

Jettied (cUe'iid), a, rare. [L Jetty sb. + -ed 2,] 
Furnished with jetties, 

xSSa Harpers .Vag. LXV. 6x3 In>tead of scouring out 
the jellied pa»s, it was scouring out the other two. 

t Je’ttiaig’, Ttbl. ji.i Obs. [f. Jet v.f + -ing k] 
a. Pompous walking, strutting, b. Wanton re- 
velry, riot, c. ^Ya^king•, strolling. 

(rx440 Promp. Parv, X92/2 Gcttjmge in iolyte, gestus. 


1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1S74) I. 221 These fob's as it 
were roryiigesvvyno With the>Tgcttyngc and lalysofvAXyous- 
ncs Trouble all suche scruyee, that ia .-•ayd. X546 J. Hey- 
WOOD PriK\ ji. V. (1867) 37 Bosyde his ictij-ng into the 
towne, to hi> gyls, With calcLs he consumcih hym sclfc and 
mygoodes. x^ Holl-vnd Antut. Marcell, xxviii. i. 328 
He aflecied to imitate the Hracmans, who. .keepe astalkmg 
and stately ielting among the altars. x6S4 J. P- Tyrants .ly 
ProUctorszspiay wc not well remember., their man-Iikc' 
apparel, ..their jetting, their strutting, ihcir leg-making? 

Jetting (dse'tiij), vbi. sb:^ [f. Jet v.'-i + -inc i.J 
tL Projection or jutting out ; a projection. Obs. 
16^ Woblidci: Sysl. Agric. (1681)237 If it be a Wall for 
Fruit-trees, those Nooks or Corners in the Jet lings out. .are 
secure places for the more lender Trees. 2754-64 Smellic 
Midwi/. II. 7 llie protrusion or jetting forwards of the last 
Vertebra of the loins. 2760 Wksley Whs. (1:872) HI, j6 A 
Jelling out cf jbe rock .. gave me a very convtmUnt puigh. 

2. A spouting or spurting forth ; a jet. 

2702 W, J. Bruyns Voy. Levant xxxvi. 144 The Pipes and 
Cocks, and Generally all that is useful to the Jctiings of 
Water. 2849 Dana Gcol. iii. (1S50) 243 A jetting of scoria, 
which has formed a pseudo-conglomerate. 

3 . A jerky moving up and down. (Cf. Jet v? 6.) 

2874^ E. CouES Binfs N. IF. 63 Its habits are somewhat 

peculiar.. such os the continu.'il Jetting of the tail. 
fJe’tthlgtPPi- a.^ Obs. [f. Jet + -jnc 2 .] 
Ostentatious in gait or demeanour; strutting; 
boastful, vaunting. 

CZ430 A. B. C. oj Aristotle in Bahees Bk. 12 To iellyngc, 
ne to iangelingc, ne iape not to ofie. 2586 J. Hooker 
Hist. Ircl. in Holinshed II. 103/2 A Thr.'isonicall Golias 
.. in ietting and daring wise cSalengcd anic one of the 
English armie. 1604 Dravto.v Owle 595 A jetting lay 
' accomplished and brave. 1632 Bkatiiwait Eng, Gentlexv, 

! (1641) 316 With a jetting and strutting pace. 

Hence + Je'ttin^ly adv. 

cs^o Promp. Parv. 292/2 Gcttyngly, 

Jetting (d5e ti9), ///.«.- [f. Jetz/.- + -ing-.] 
fl. Projecting, protruding, jutting. Obs. 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies (i840> HI. 396 Some drop, some 
stream down, partly over, partly through a jetting rock. 
2707 Sloanb I. p, xcviii. His belly a little jetting 

out or prominent. 28x2 Scott Rokeby 11. xv, Von cauh- 
bedded jetting stone. 

i* 2. Darting, Bitting. Obs. 

x68S J. Clayton in Phil, Trans. XVII. 991 Tlie PLa 
Glandarca, or Jay, Is much less than our English Jay , . it 
has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 

3. Spouting, spurting. 

x8S6 R, F. Burton Arab. AVr. (abr. ed.) I. 5 They came 
to a jetting fountain. 2898 Zancwill Dreamers Ghetto- 
viii. 30S He strikes a dagger Into his own he.'irt, to sprinkle 
mockingly with the jetting black blood the ladies and 
gentlemen around. 

t Je’ttish, a. Obs. rare, [f. Jet 5b^ •+• -lail 1.} 
Jet-like; jet-black. 

2599 R, Liscitc Fount. Ane. Fid, H tv, A most perfect jcl- 
rhh hue. 

Jettison (d^e'tisaiO.jA Maritime Lazo. Also- 
5 ietteson. [a. Aik getUson, i» OF, getai^ 
son L. jaddtion-em, action of throwing, f. 
Jaeldre to x\\xo\Y X see jETc-.^and -lao.y. Iti spoken 
use, syncopated in iCth c. to jetson (cf. benison, 
henzozvn, venison^ ven'son), and this further cor- 
rupied to jetsome, jETSAit, which also took a con- 
crete sense, in consequence of which writers on 
Marine Insurance have restored the earlier fona 
as jettison to distinguish the action.] 

The action of throwing goods overboard, csp.. 
in order to lighten a ship in distress. 

[f.iber Niger Admiralitatis fRolL) 1. 126 Quant il avient 
que Icii face gelteson dune nef il Cbt bien c^cript a Rome 
que touies les marchandizes et dcnrecs continues en la nef 
devoient partir au gciic.] Rolls Pat U.\N .yaiiji Wool 
. .taken uppon ke see be £nem> s, or lost be Jeitcson, or be 
any ©her mysaventurc, 2755 ^Iackss Insurances I. 55 
Wliatcver the Master of a Ship in DUireS'i deliberately 
resolves to do. .in throwing Goods overboard to lighten his- 
Vessel, which is what is meant by Jettison or Jct.von. Ibid. 

1 1. 182 Ammunition, and Stores, wages or I lire, and Cloaths 
(•f Seamen, shall not contribute towards the Jettison. 1843- 
63 Waterston Cyd. Commerces.^. Average, A jettison, or 
other loss ou which average K claimed- 18^ Times Dec. 
22/1 The M.nrs .. wasgot off by a lug, after jettison of a 

{ lorliou of the cargo. 2882 Ibid. 29 Mar. 5/3 'i o reg.iin 
lis course . . the aeronaut made jettison of all hl> ballast, 
b. fg. * Throwing overboard *. 
xBSjSal. /Tz?’. 6 Aug. 274/1 It illustrates more foicibly than 
any election that lias yet taken place the jctti>on of convic- 
tions, of honour, of patrioiUin. 2900 ^.Rcv. Apr. 322 
^Icrc modernity . . involved the complete jettison of every 
restraining principle in language, metre, and morals. 

Je*ttison, V. [f. prec. sb.] irans. 'I'o llirow 
overboard (cargo, arCtcIes of merchandise, ctc.J, 
esp. in order to lighten a ship in dUlress. Ilcncc 
Jo'ttlsoned pJ>L a., J’o’ttiEoning vb/. sb. 

2848 Arsould Mar. Insttr. itt66) II. m. iv. 778 llie 
goods in such case are as much .sacrificed for the general 
safely as though they were jettisoned. x83o Ttntct 13 July 
20 The vessel experienced such severe ueathcr that sJ.c was 
compelled .. to jettison alxjut 2000 cases leiroleunL X&39 
Ld. Watson in Lam Re/. 14 -^PP- Ca^o 606 Every owner 
of jettisoned goods becomes a creditor of ship and cargo 
saved. 2890 Times 23 Aug. 4/6 The jclilsooing of timber 
is hazardous. 

yiV. 2874 A. lioorR-tsos NifXJtds, etc. 177 when my 
patience was ncjirly all jettL-or.ed I heard the <Larp tmg cf 
a belL 2895 Westm. Gas. 27 ^f-r. 3/t <^nt Tobtoy.. 
jciiUons a chapter here, a vcr>e there, an Epistle tLcre. 

t Je*tto. Obs. [ad. It. gdlj {d’aepua) jet of 
water.] A jet d'caa. 
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1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., Tlje garden has..founiaincs, 
esp^aly one of five jettos. 1685 FhiU Trails, XV. 1093 
Two shells to receive the Water from the Jetlo’s. 16^ 
Evelyn Acetaria Plan, Fountains, Jeito’s, Cascades. 

Jetton (cl^enon). [a. F. jeton (13-14111 c. in 
Platz.-Darm.), f. jeter to throw, cast, to cast up 
(accounts), calculate : see Jet v.-"] 

A piece of metal, ivory, or other material, bear- 
ing an inscription or device, formerly used 0^ a 
counter in casting up accounts and in card-playing. 
Also applied to medals or tokens of various kinds. 

xjSz-ji H. Walpole FeriuFs Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1 1. 2591 
1 have a good medal of Cardinal RicbeHeu. by Warm, who 
died in 1675, as I learn from .1 jetton of him by Dacicr. 1769 
Snelling {titU) View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of 
Jettons or Counters, especially those known by the name of 
Black Money and Abbey Pieces. '8^ 1 . M^illingen {title) 
JJedallic History of Napoleon, a Collection of all the 
Medals, Coins, and Jettons relating to his Actions and 
Reign. i863 G. S'Xt.^w&ns Kunic Mon. II. 5« There was 
also a class of Jettons commonly called Abbey-Counters, 
with similar or cognate instructive stamps, 

Jettoure, Jettson, obs. IT. Jetter, Jetsam. 
JettyCd^e'ti),^^. Forms: a.5get(t)oy,gotto(o, 
gote(0, gotty, 6git(t)i0, (5-7g0ttio. / 3 . 5“(5 iotto,' 
7-9 iettoe, (S- 5 o. 8-9 jotdo). 7. 6 iottye, 6-7 
-ie, 7- jotty. See also Jutty. [a. OP', 
jdcc the action of throwing, a thrown out or 
projecting part of a building (1392 in Godef.), a 
structure of wood or stone made to straighten the 
bed of a stream, or to protect the entrance of a 
harbour (1450 in Godef. Compl,)^ subst. use of fem. 
of pa. pple. of jder to throw : see Jet s'.- From 
the iStU c, sometimes treated as French and written 
with 

1 . a. A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at 
the entrance of a harbour, or running out into the 
sea or a lake, so as to defend the harbour or coast ; 
a similar structure running into a river so as to 
divert thecurrent from a threatened part of the bank; 
an outwork of piles or timber protecting a pier, 
a starling, b. A projecting part of a wharf; a 
landing-pier, a timber pier of slight construction. 

a. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chi‘on, Troy lU Nxi. (MS. DIgby 230) 
If. 99/z Hevnwarly smetvpon the londeOii the getcest.J/y. 
Di^y 332 Getlysl and dryc &onde hat hiscshipcs shcucrcd 
alls asoundre. 1450 koUs Parlt, V. 187/t In lu.ikyng and 
repairyng of a Gctey, in defensyug of the seid Towne of 
Melcoml^ ayenst the fiowyng of the See. X54X Act 33 
Hen. Pllli c. 33 The maintenance .. of the-^clowcs 
sloweses gettiez gutters goottes and other fortrasscs. 

1478 W. Rotoner //in, (Nasmith 1778) 125 Mem. from 
Pcnsance to Seynt Yves jette 6 myle. 1713 Stcelk £nr^ 
iishm. No. 31 Two Peer Heads, commonly called the 
Jettties. 17^2 Hutton Bridges 95 jettee. the border made 
around, .a pier, being the same witn Sterling. lin’d, 99 To 
surround a stone pier with a sterling or jettee. 1791 R, 
Mvlne Thames <5* Isit 52 There should be sever,il 
Jettees thrown up, to confine the Stream, where it spreads 
loo wide. 1804 Burgomasters' Petit, in Allnutt Intprov, 
iVaufg’.7Vbx;«« (1805) 10 Such Jettees or Weir Hedges create 
very r.'ipid and dangerous Currents. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in 
S.Amcr. 267 Until the jet^e.. should be finished. 

y. 1692 ViKH Dissol. ll^orid 221 There were found 
jettys, as they call them to keep up the old River-Bank. 
*755 Robertson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 353 Near the 
borders of the dock, bason, and jetties. 1867 Herschul 
Fam. Lect. Sc.^ Volcanoes 38 Three ihousana people had 
taken refuge on a new stone quay or jetty just completed at 
.great expense. 1875 J. H. Bennet IVinter Medit. 11. xi. 
337 A small and secure harbour, but so narrowed by the 
jetty that, .the entrance Is. .difficult 
C. transf. andy^. 

1587 Golding De Mornay vUl. (16x7) 1x2 [They] did scrue 
rather for a Banke or lettie against the ouerflowing of the 
•Germanes. 1833 J* Hodgson Jn Jf. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 
314 Jetties or binks of hard^ rock here and there protrude 
from the line of the perpendicular scars. 

'i‘ 2 . A projecting part of a building; esp. an 
•overhanging upper storey. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Pam. 192/1 Getee of a solere (A', H.^P. 
.gete), tedia^ procer, 1462 in C Welch Tower Bddge (1894) 
108 Largegelteshangemg over thestrete there. 1598FLOBIO, 
Barbacane,. .anoutnookeor corner standing out of a bouse, 
.a iettie. 1657 Howell Londinop, 393 They [Wardmote 
Inquest! are to inquire, .if any Porch, Pent-house, or Jetty 
be too low, in letting of Passengers that ride, or Carts. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 137 Such monstrous jetties 
and excessive Superstructures as we many times find under 
Balconies. 1677 Boston Aec, (i88i) VII. 109 The widdow 
Walker hath set vp 4 posts vpon the towne land to support 
the Gettie of her house. 

trans/. 16x5 Crooke Body o/Man 433 The round head 
they call in Greeke crrpoyyvAov because it hath no irpojSoA^ 
or ietty eyther in the forenead or in the nowle. 
f3. A bulwark or bastion. Obs. 

1550 Edw. VI Lit. Reni.i yml. (Roxb.) 307 At the west 
gitie [of Cales] there should bee another gittie which should 
defend the vitaylers of the towne.. frome shott from the 
sandhills. 1736 T. Prince Ncvj Eng. Chronol. an. 1622, 
Made four bulwarks or jetties, whence we can defend the 
whole town. 1867 R. Palmer Lijfe Philip Howard 52 
Henry VI granted them land, .to build a tower and jettee. 
4. attrib, and Comb., as jdty-end\ jetty-head 
(see quot. 1 769) ; j; jetty -wise adzi., in the manner 
of a jetty or projection. 

1667 C. Merret in Phil. Trans. II. 465 "nie Garret- 
windows are Jetty-wise. 17*^ Falconer Diet. Marine 
(*789)1 yetiy-head, a name . . given, in the royal dock-yards, 
-to that part of a wharf which projects beyond the rest ; but 


more p.'irt icularly the front of a wharf, whose side forms one 
of the c)ieck.s of a dry or wet dock. 1884 Stevenson Lett., 
ToC, MankhouseitMwe.iiZw) 1. 3x1, lat the jetty end, and 
one or two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bay. 
Jetty Also 5 Eoaty,7 ioaty, jottio. 

[f. Jet sbl -i- -y.] 

1 . Of the colour of jet ; jet-black. 

1586 Maulovve \st Pt. Tambnrl. iv. j, His . . ietty feathers 
menace death and hell. 1607 Walkincton C>pt. Glass 
Ep. to Rdr. 4 Venus had her luolc . . Cynthia her spots, the 
Sw.in her icaiy feetc. 1724-5 8 wift Receipt to Sielia 41 
Your jetty locks with g.irland.s crown’d. xSio Scott Lady 
o/L. II. i, At morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing, 
b. quasi-tii/?/. ia^<7///^.,asiotty-black, jct-black. 
1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxtoa) 44 Your naylls loke ilicy be 
not gety blacke \}tiU MS. gety blake, Oriel MS. gcct 
blakej. x6aa Drayton Poty^ow. xxvi. 4:0 Among the Moors 
the jettiest black are deem’d Tlic iKauttfuirst of them. 1697 
Dkvden Virg. Georg. iiL 136 His horny Hoofs arc jetty 
black and round. 

2 . Of the imturc or composition of jet. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. o The jetty matter appears to 
have first entered the pores of the bone, and there hardened, 
i'lcncc Jo’ttlnoss. 

X776 Pen.nant Zoo/. (1812) 1.441 (Reed Bunting) On the 
return of spring [the head] resumes Its pristine jcttync&s. 

t Jo’tty, d,- Obs. 7'are. [f. Jet sb.^ or i7.- -r -Y.] 
Char.'ictcrizctl by jcttmgor jutting; swelling.^ 
c 161Z Ci(At‘.MAN Diij b^Pwisc twentiu Icttlesoiles 

with him the swelling streame did take. 

Jetty Jetty 

f 1 . intr. To project, jut : said of a part of a 
building. Cf. Jet z/.- a, Jutty r;. Ohi. 

1598 Florio, Porgere, to lut, to Ictttc, or butte forth, as 
sonic parts of a building do, further then the rest. 1609 
Hcywood Brit. Troy xv, Ixvi, Some Creekes the Pallacc 
scale, T‘hc Laders cicauc unto the jellying stones. 16x5 
G. Sanuvs Trav. xso Goodly buildings, jiavmg galleries., 
winch ietty over, sustained upon pillars. 
t 2 . trans. To furnisQ with projections (see 
quot.). Ohs.rare^\ 

1598 Florio, AJentelUre, It is properly to icily out or 
InJ^enC stones or timber of any vnfirtishcil building, that 
anotlier may the cosier be ioyned vjito, or that finished. 

3 . To furnish with a jetty or starling, rare. 

x 839 Sci.Amer. id Feb. 105/2 The expense will be but 
moderate, by jettying with brush and pile, ajid finally 
strengthening of stone. 

t Je-tty, i>.- Obs, rart. la 6 iottie. [app. an 
extension of Jet v.l or 2] , To move about 
briskly. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) ISO Concerning how prettie, 
liow line and bow nettle, Good huswife sliould iettie From 
morning to night. 

Jetzon, obs. form of Jetsam. 

II Jeu (Sb). PI. joux (.jJ). [F. i-L. /asum 

jest, joke, play, sport.] The Frenclt for ‘ play ’ or 
‘ game ’ ; occurring in several phrases, occasionally 
used in Eng. Such are f jou de dames (go ds 
dam), in HE. rra<-cfe-rf’a/«f, the game of draughts : 
see Dam sb.^ {obs, cxc. as Fr.); jeu de mots 
(50 da rad), a play on words, a pun. 

c 1380 Sir Fcinimb. 2225 Summe of hem to tew-dc-dame ; 
& summe to lablcrc, X749 Lady Luxborouch Lett, to 
Shensione ao Nov., It consists . . of puns (or as the French 
properly call it, Ten de jnoti) upon nis name. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xxxvii, ‘ I have heard your Grace indulge in the 
jende mots', answered the attendant. 1898 tVestvi. Gaz. 
27 July 3/2 Of co^c, xn2.nyjeiix de mois — as distinguished 
from jcit.v desprits — would be sacrificed. 

b. Jou d'esprit (^Jdgspri) ; a play or playful 
action in which some cleverness is displayed ; now 
usually, a play of wit in literary composition ; a 
witty or humorous trifle. 

1712 Addison Spect.^ No. 305 t 16 Whether any such 
Relxxatxons of Morality, sucii Vude jeux d'esprit, ought 
not to be allowed in this intended Seminary of Politicians. 
X798 {title) The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1797, 
being aa Impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays 
and Jeux a Esprits appear in the Newspapers. 

1855 Kingsley Heroes Pref. ai The few scholars who may 
happen to read this hasty Jeu d'esprit. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 849 Recollections of the jeux desPrit and auda- 
cious onslaughts which made the guerilla warfare of the 
Fourth Party ., as little acceptable to the leaders of the 
Tory Opposition .. as it was to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jeuk, obs. form of Jouk v. Sc. 

Jeupardy, -partie, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jeuse, obs. form of Juice. 

Jevel(l, Sc. f. Javeei, Obs, Jevellour, obs. 
Sc. f. Jailer. JevilUng, obs. Sc. f. Javelut. 
Jew (d3'»), sb. Forms : Sing. 3 Gyu, 4 Griu, 
Gyw, lu, luu, Iuw(e, leu, leuu, leuj , 4-5 Iwe, 
4 (6 So.) lovy, 4-y lewa, 5 leuo, 3-6 lue, (Ive), 
4-7 lew, 7- Jew. J’itir. 2 Giwis, 3 Giws, Giua, 
Gyu(e)s, 3-4 Gywes, Qiwes, Geus, 4 Iuu(e)3, 
luwis, Iow(e)s, Zones, Iewis,-y3, -us, 4-5 luwes, 
4-6 lues, 4-7 lewes, 5 luys, 6 Sc. lowis, louis, 
4-7 lews, 7- Jaws; 0 . 4 luen. [ME. a. 
OF. gill, gyu, giue, earlier juieii, Juitt, jueu L. 
iud-xum (nom. -us) Jew (cf. F, dieu, ebren-.—'L. 
dciim. hebneum) ; in iater F. jtiif, fem. jitive. 
L. iudxics was a. Gr.-iouSat-os, f. Aramaic 'irmn' 
y'hudai, corresp. to Heb. -nin' y'hftdi Jew, f. 
TTosro y'huddh Judah,. name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him. (The OE. 




equivalent was ludeas Jews, Early ME. hideow 
fudezui sec JuDBW.)] ' 

1 . A I'.crson of Hebrew race ; an Israelite. 

Oiig. a Uebicw of ibc kingdom of Judah, as opposed 

to those of the ten tribes of Israel; later, any liraeliu 
who adhered to the worship of Jehovah as conducted it 
Jerusalem. Applied comparatively rarely to the .indent 
nation before the exile (cf. Hebrew A. j), but the com- 
inoncst name for contemporary or modern representi. 
lives of the race ; almost always connoting their religion 
and other characteristics which distingubh them from tlic 
people among whom they live, and thus often opposed to 
Christian, and (csp. in early use) expressing a more or leu 
opprobrious sense. 

c 1275 Passion our Lord 351 in O.E. Misc. 47 Pilatcj 
hym onswcrcdcj am ich Gyv peiinc? <1x300 Cunor M. 
3944 (Cott.) O sinnu elcs ncuer luu [v.rr. ieuu, iew], il/i. 
11072 (Colt.) It halus b.Tth lu and sarzinc. rj^io ici 
Wright Lyric P, (Percy Soc.) loo Ich hojde me vilore then 
a (3yw {rimes bowc, irowe, nowj. C1340 Cursor M. 4552 
(Trill.) j^crynne a iewes childc v.e fonde. Ibid. 18579(7112.) 
And namely Icuc hcrof no iwe Feral |>us dud j?ei wihihesu. 
1387 Tblvisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 385 Charles Gro.ssuswas 
bpoy.soncd of a icwc {v.r. luwj. ^ a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 
2 pat was a leu^ lentil, and loachin he hiht. ci^aPromp. 
Piirv. 266/2 Ivc, judeus, 1530 Palscr. 235/1 Jue a roan of 
juryc,^//’. 1572 Salir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 173 Mairnor 
III Juric dois the Jow. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. ni, i. 61 
What is the reason? I am a lewe; Hath notalewe>cs? 
16x5 G. Sa.sdvs Trav, 52 His mother a lew both by birth 
and religion. 2775 Shkridan Rivals 11. i, She shall have 
a skin like a mummy, and the beard of a* Jew. 2620 Brsox 
Blues 1. 77 You forget L^y Lilac’s as jich as a Jew. 
plural, c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Alswa hcfden )jc giwis beore 
sinagogc. c 2250 Old Kent. Semi, in OJil. Mhc. 26 Hi .. 
askede wer was sc king of gyus pet was i-borc. Ibid., 
King of gcus. a 1300 Cursor M, 142 0 jie luus [v.rr. 
icwcs) and moyscs. Ibid. 19x20 (Gott.) par badd Jai 
iueii suld bairn jemc. a 1340 IiAMfOLE Psalter xxviu s 
pc iovves sloghe crist, 2387 Tblvisa IHgden (Rolls) VIII. 
53 pat he schulde doo I’e fevves [v.r, luwcslout of £nge- 
fond. 2482 Caxton Trevtsa's Higden (Rolls) IV. 369 pe 
luwcs accused Pilatus to Tiberius. 1533 Gau Richt Vuy 
30 V« prcch Ic.su Christ crucifclt, sebnder to the lowis and 
Iblic to the gcntils. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Comm, Prayer 
(Coll. Good hriday), Hauc mercy upon all levvcs, Turkes, 
Infidels, and herctikes. x6xx Biule 2 Kings wi. 6 At that 
titne Rezln king of Syria. .draue the lews from Elath. 
26x0 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1632) 2 In Rome there lived 
in ihe Apostles times many Icvve& 2776 Gicao.s’ Decl.pr P. 
XV, The same . . abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the J c ws from the other nations of tbeandent world. 
gen, plur. axzts Aner, R. 394 Uorto aewiten ut bis 
leofmon of Ciwenchonden. <ix**S 6a Ant pclcdtol 

pincnani passiun hurheivvesread on rode, a x^ifo CursorM. 
[532 (Cott.) par m a luen child [Tritt. itwes childe] we 
.ind. c 1300 Ibid. 10289 (Edin.) pe iuwia folc 

2x696 (Edin.) Mang pe luwis lede. cjjso Childh. 
fesus 616 (MStx.) Giwene children feole-.Hini siweden. 
e 1449 Pecock Repr, iii. iti. 291 If Cristen preestis weren 
Icwcn preestis. 1653 Greaves Seraglio is® In the Kicgs 
Seraglio, tlie Sultana’s arc permitted to cmploydivers jewes- 
women about their ordinal occasions. 

b. JriV’s tyt : proverbial expression for some- 
thing valued highly. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 85 A souwain Rule, as 
dcarc a.s a Icwcs eye. 1596 Shaks. Merch, r. IL v. 43 
There will cornea Christian by, Will be worth a leweseye. 
1833 Marbyat P. .S’///r//<r n, Although the journey.. would 
cost twice the value of a gold seal, yet, that in the end it 
might be worth a Jew’s eye, 1844 Nillis Le^y fane i. 
2X2 From dome to floor, Hung pictures -- Each worth a 
Jew’s eye'. . , 

2 . trans/. As a name of opprobrium or reproba- 

tion ; spec, applied to a grasping or extortionate 
money-lender or usurer, or a trader who drives 
hard bargains or .deals craftily. ^ , 

2606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. /’/-HI- 77 
sunne of ihy beauty doe not white me like a sbipparos noi- 
land, 1 am a lewe to my Creator. 1700 Bp. Patrick Comn , 
Deut. xxviii. 37 Better we cannot expr^ the most cut- 
throat dealing, than thus, You use me like a Jew. 203 
Coleridge Table-t. 26 May, Jacob is a r^uUr Jew, 
practises all sorts oftricks and wiles, x^ D- King Auiu . 
Eldership 11. i, It is undesirable .. that he pass in 
commercial circle for what is there termed a Jew. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. That 

is a Jew, Jewish, as Jevj boy, butcher, pedlar, 
physician, trooper ; of or relating to Jews, as Jeio 
bill, haired, toll. b. objective, similative, etc., as 
Jew-drowning, -hater^ J^jj~dcari adj. ; Jtvi-iiki 
adj. and adv., -looking - j v , 

2765 Blackstone Comm. I. .x. (1793) 375 Very high dehal^ 
about the time of the famous *Jew-bill ; which ^ , 

Jews to prefer bills of naturalization in parliament, , 

receiving the sacrament. 2849 W. S- Mayo Kaloalah C* 7^ 
p. viii, Oil, garlic, salt fish, and *Je\v brandy. ^*0x3 
PuBCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 213 Thus you . • 

butcher had need be no botcher, but balfe a Phjsitia 
Anatomizing. 2755 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1709) *• 7^ 
[Hcl must have had this *jew-craft among his 
for endeavouring to naturalize the Jews. 
hfodem Jciv 122 There are many instances 
of •J^w-drowning in the annals of monkish j* 

2899 IVestm. Gas. 18 Sept. 2/2 The nature of 
roused amongst the *Jew.haters the old story of tne 

sacrifice. 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. 807 Outside Russia, jew 
hatred is a matter with which Governments have no 
concern. 2808 Cobbett Pol, Reg. XIII. 172 _ 

means of a *jew-like commerce with the revolted s - 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 20 Apr. Let ii, I was 1 

ing a pair of spectacles with a *Jew-pcdlM. , x73* . M 
Mag. I. 403 Dr. Bass, a noted *Jew Physician 
Mary Axe. rtx68o Butler (t759) H. 84 And cruc y 

his Saviour worse Than those *Jew.Trooper3| that tat 
out, When they were raffling for bis coat. 
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c. Special Combs. : Jaw-bail, insufficient bail, 

‘ straw-bail’ ; Jew-baitinsJ^. [»= Ger.ywi*;;/;^/::^], 
systematic harrying or persecution of Jews ; so 
Jew-bait v. nonce-Tud.., Jew-baiter, Jew-baiting 

a . ; Jew-bush. a euphorbiaceous plant of the 
gti^ws Fedilanihus’, Jew-cart (see quot,); Jew- 
lizard, a large Australian lizard, Amphibolurtts 
barbalus. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vul^. 7’., Bail. Marv 

Robinson lyalsing^hafti IV. 283 He., did the deep cues 
with Jcw-bail, till they were up to the trick. 1893 Sat. Rev. 
18 June 700/2 [He] is always going about Jew-baiting and 
to*Jew*bait with pen or sword. x^-^Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 
3/1 [They] are now in full possession of the case of the 
German *jeW'baiiers against the Jews. 1883 Evening PoU 
(N.Y.) 21 Apr., The *Jew»baiting in Germany ; the bloody 
persecutions in Russia. 1898 Nat. Review Aug. 807 In the 
Empire of the Tsar . . Jew-baiting is a matter of high State 
poliejr. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot, 105 The*Jew Bush, 
or Milk plant. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xviii, Then we 
have what we call *Jew Carts, always ready to-take [stolen] 
goods inland, where they will not be looked after, 1847 
Leichhardt Jrnl. iii. 89 A .small Chlamydophorus (*Jew 
lizard of the Hunter [River]) was also seen, a 1884 J. Ser- 
vice Thir Notandiims {1890) 205 From beneath a log the 
green Jew-lizard, or the iguana peeps. 

d. Genitival Combs. : Jews* apple, a name for 
the Egg-plant or its fruit ; Jews* frankincense, 
a plant of the genus Siyrax, or the resin obtained 
from it (storax or benzoin) ; Jews* houses, name 
given to the remains of ancient tin-smelting fur- 
naces in Cornwall; i* Jew’s letter, a text in- 
scribed in Hebrew upon a phylactei7, regarded as 
the outward symbol or badge of a Jew ; i* Jews* 
lime, a synonym of Jews slime (see below) ; 
Jews* mallow, a name for Corcliortts olitorhis 
(N.O. I'iliacex), one of the plants from which 
the fibre called jute is obtained, used as a pot- 
herb in Egypt, Syria, and other countries ; f Jews* 
money, a popular name for ancient Roman coins 
found in some parts of England; Jews* myrtle, 
a name for Butcher’s Broom, and for a variety of 
the common Myrtle ; Jews* pitch, -j* Jews* slime, 
names for asphalt or bitumen (cf. Gen. xi. 3) j 
Jews* thorn =* ChrisPs thorn (see Christ 5) ; 
Jews* tin, name for lumps of tin found in 
ancient smelting-furnaces (Jews' houses) in Corn- 
wall. 

1884 Miller Plani^n., Solanum Apple, 

Mad-Apple, .. S. Melongena^ .. Egg-plant, JewVAppIe. 
*760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot, App, 315 *Iew’s Frankincense, 
Stvrax. x8sx Illustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 162 In the reign of 
King John, the mines [were] principally in the hands of the 
Jews, .remains of furnaces, called ‘Jews* houses, have been 
discovered, and smalt blocks of tin^ known as Jews' tin, 
have.. been found in the mining localities. 1589 R. Harvey 
PI. Perc.iNiAd) sa^Iewes letter scrlble scrable ouer the Copur- 
tenaunce of a mans countenaunce. 1598 Florio Worlde 0/ 
Wordcs To Rdr. A vj, A fouler blot then a lewes letter. . 
in the foreheads of Caslius and Curio. X73X-3 Miller Gard. 
Dtct.s.v. Core/tonts, *yews Mallow , .. spwnin great Plenty 
about Aleppo os a Pot-herb, the Jews boiling the Leaves of 
this Plant to eat with their Meat. 1887 Moloney 
/K. ^jfr. 289 ‘ Jews' Mallow * or * Jute' {CorcAorus oUtorins, 
L.) — Annual. This is one of the species that affords the 
well-known fibre of commerce called ‘Jute’. 1577 Harrison 
England IL .xxiv. (1877) i. 360 Some peeces or other are daille 
taken vp, which they call Borow pence. Dwarfs monic .. 
■*Ievves monie, and by other foolish names not woorthie to 
be reinembred. 1856 N. tjr Q. Ser. 11. I. In .some parts 

oi Kxnt\t[RusctfS aculeatns]lscdl\^d**yews' Myrtle ' ; and 
it is the popular belief, that the crown of thorns.. was com- 
posed of Its branches. 1756 P. Browne Jojaalea 40 
Asphaltum, "Jew’s pitch. x8i6 Tincry Vamisheds Guide 
fed. 2) I Asphaltum . . issues in a liquid form from the 
bottom of the lake Asphaltis in Judaea; and hence the 
name of Jew's pitch. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 188 
"lewes lime drunk in water, .prescribed for a remedy of 
this euill. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. x. % X04 
Salt-petcr, brimstone, Jew's slime, patrol, bole-armonlak, . . 
arc called mineral juyees. 1507 Gerardb HeHsal Index, 
"lewes ihorne, that is Christs thome. [in. xxvi. 1153 This 
shrubbie thorne Palittrus was the thorne wherewith they 
crowned our Sauiour Christ.] 1851 *Jcws' tin [see Jews' 
house\. 

Jew, V, colloq. [f. Jew sb. (sense 2).] trans. 
To cheat or overreach, in the way attributed to 
Jewish traders or usurers. Hence Jewing vbl. sb. 

« 1845 Barham htgol. Leg., Bro. Birchington Ixv, Is it that 
way you’d Jew one ? 1847 W. Irving Let. 30 Apr. in Life 
Sf Lett. fi864) IV. 19 Some mode of screwing and Jewing 
the world out of more interest than one’s money Ls entitled 
to. 1854 D. G- Rossetti in Rossetti Ruskin, Rossetti, etc. 
(xB^g) IS But as to his doings And jawings and jewings, 
William brought me the news. 1891 Daily News 2 Kov. 7/3 
He‘d take care he didn’t ‘Jew ' him again. 

Jewdom. (d3b7 dam). rare. [f. Jew sb. + -DOif, 
after Christendom.) The Jewish world or com- 
niunity ; the religious system of the Jews. 

1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belie/ (1S78) L x. 202 
The existence of the Jews as a nation was annihilated, but 
jewdom sur\-ives to this day. t83i Emerson in ScAbners 
^lag. XXU. 89 Coupled .. with the utmost impatience of 
Chnstendom and Jewdom .and all existing presentments of 
the good old stor^’. 1891 Field 14 Feb. 241/2 On the glass 
..arc nine figures for Jewdom, Heathendom, and Christen- 
dom, three . . heroes for each. 

Jewel (d^^w el), sb. Forms : a. 3-6 iuel, -e, 
4 iuwele, *4-5 -el(l, iueU(©, (ieueal), 5 iuall. 


iwell, (yewel), 5-6 pi. iuelx, 6 Sc. iwale. 4-5 

iowel, 4-6 ioweU(e, 5 -aile, (yowele), 6 ioell, 
Sc. iowalle. 7. 3 g^el, 4 gewel, 5 -elle ; 4 
iywel, iewile, 4-5 iewele, (5 iewle), 4-6 -elle, 
5-7 -ell, 4-7 iewel, 7- jewel. S. 4 ioyel, pi. 
ioiax, ioyaus, 5//. ioyaubc, 6 ioyelle, (ioywell). 
[a. K^.juel^jeuali =OF.yi7^/(nom. sing, and obj*. 
y^X.joeausJoiaus)^ 1 2th c. iii Hatz.-Darm., 13-14111 
c. jottel, I4-I5th c. joielf joiatt, moA.^ . Joyau i 
cf. ?T.joell^joyel, CoX.joycllf S^.joyei, It. giotello ; 
all app. from Fr. 

The etymology of the Fr.word is still a matter of dispute; 
some see in it a deriv. of L. gaudium (quasi *gaudielluiii), 
whence F./tfrV, Joy; others of L. whence V.joucrxo 

play, or of the cognate joetts, Y.jest play, thiough a deriv. 
joedU. Cf also JufiLET. T-'he med.L. was {z3th c.)/tfcd/e, 
pi. joealia. See Dier, Littre, Scheler, Hatz.-Darni., Koerting 
Lat. Rout. IVbch. s.v. jocalisd 

1 . An article of value used for adornment, chiefly 
of the person ; a costly ornament, esp, one made 
of gold, silver, or precious stones. Obs, in gen. 
sense ; now restricted to a small ornament contain- 
ing a precious stone or stones, worn for personal 
adornment (cf. sense 2) ; see also b. 

a. cxzgo Bcket ziioin J. Eug. Leg. 1. 138 Noble jiftesand 
o])ur lueles. C133Q R. Brunnb Citron. (iSto) 154 j^chard 
. . gaf him a faire luellc, gode suerd Caliburne. 1362 
Langl. P. pi, a. III. 151 Barouns and Burgeis heo bringeh 
to serwc, Heo buggeh with heore luweles. 1390 (Sower 
Con/. 111.3x2 Of gold he leide Sommcsgreie And of jeueals 
a strong beyete. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 877 Well ryche and 
rcall Wyth many a jualL 1475 Bk. Noblesse iRoxb.) 32 
For no sight ofjueixand riches of che^mes ofgoldeornouches. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F 70 b, (varnished with precious 
stones and decked with luelx bothe radiant and pleasanL 
Ibid., Hen. Fill 209 Diverse precious luelles and greate 
horses. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidatte's Comm. 3 b, An hat set 
with golde, peaile, and precious Iwels. 

$. CX330 R. BRONNECA/'i>«.(x8io) 152 A no]>cr iowelle fairer 
&worhi- c 227SSc.Leg.Sajnts,Ny£AoIas ^ggOCouTdlowclys 
als tak 3e, & berys hyme. c 1400 Maondev. iRoxb.) xxx. 
X35 Full of gold and of iowailes and precious stanes. CX440 
Promp. Parv. xlsstls. Iowel, or tuelle, locale. 1502 Will 0/ 
Myyjyn (Somerset Ho.', My basyn of siluer there to remayne 
for euer as a Iowel! to be occupied at the high awier. 
1508 Kennedie Flytin^ w. Dunbar 27S TTie Croce of 
Halyrudhouse, and vtnir iowcllls. 1570 Satir. Poems 
Re/orm. xxiit. 37 'Thairfoir that hauld and worthie Louse 
of stone He gaif to the with lowallis mony one. 

y. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10460 pe king offrede him a 
marc, & anoj^er gywel l>er to. ^1300 (Percy Soc.) 
iir8 Noble jiftes and gewels. c 1380 Wvcuf Serm, Sel. 
Wks. Ill, 50 ^yvyng of jewelis to bigge clurchis. rx4oo 
Destr. Troy rsfiS Gemys ne cewellis, ne no iolv vesseil. 
14., Lat.-Eng. I'ocoA. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/30/0^04’, alewel. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 125 To haue fayie 
horsses and riche gownes, and other lewles. 1568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 194 Piers of Gavestone .. bad at the last the 
guydyng of all the kinges lewelles and treasure. x6ot 
Shaks. Tvicl. N. III. iv. 228 Heerc, weare this lewell for 
me, tis my picture. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 767 
Attire of Beares skins, hanged with Beares pawe.'i, the 
head of a Wolfe, and such like ieweJIs, 1655 Fuller CA. 
Hist. IS. iii. § 2 A lewcll (sometimes taken for a single 
precious stone) is properly a collective of many, orderly set 
together to their best advantage 1762^1 H. Walpolc 
Fertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 37 note. King Alfred’s jewel, 
found at Athclncy in Somersetshire, . . I call it a jewel, 
because it seems to have been used as jewels were after- 
wards, appendent to ribbands. 

d. 1340 .Ayenb. 118 He hUe loueh mid al his herte, and 
hire brengh of his ioiax. Ibid. 316 Ich hatie he toknen of 
prede and he blisse of agrayhinges and of io>-au.'s. 1485 
Caxton Paris ^ V. 15 He dyd doo setie these thre loyaul.x 
or lewels in the baners. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. 0/ 
York (1830) 44 Wayting upon ibc Quencs joyelles. 

b. Au ornament worn as the badge of an Order 
of honour, or as a mark of distinction or honour. 

1672 [see George 3]. x888 EncycL Brit. XXIII. 201/2 
The jewel of the order [Teutonic Order] consists of a black 
and while cross, surmounted by a helmet with three feathers. 
1894 S. Ln Veats Honour 0/ Bavelli ix. My cross of St. 
Lazare.. . I sat staring at the jewel and at the diamonds on it, 

2 , A precious stone, a gem ; csp. one worn as 
an ornament. (The prevailing modem sense : in 
early use often difficult to separate from sense J.) 

1590 SiiAKS. Mids. N. III. L x6i He giue thee fairies to 
attend on thee. And they shall fetch ihec lewels from the 
decpc. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 6 Amongst the rest a 
icwcll rich he found That was a Ruby of right perfect hew. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. i. iv. 56 Thou art left Martius, A Ckirbunclc 
inlire, as big as thou art, Weare not so rich a Icwcll. x_6i3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 214 A Ring of pure gold, with- 
out any lewcll in it. 165s [see i >]. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
JIosTACU Let. to C/ess Mar 10 Mar.. According to the | 
common estimation of jewels .. her W'holc dress must be ; 
worth above a hundred tliousand pounds sterling. as86x 
Mrs- Browning Km/s Gi/t ii. That necklace of jewels 
from Turin. 

/g. 1593 Shaks. Riclu II, 1. m 267 A foylc, wherein 
thou art to set The precious Icwcll of thy home returnc. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. Ill, xiL x£6 One of the 
proudest jewels in his continental coronet, 

b. IFaich-making. A precious stone, usually 
a ruby, used for a pivot-hole, on account of its 
hardness and resistance to wear. 

xSas (sec jewel-hole in 5J- 1875 Knight Diet. Medt. 1213 
The tulance jewel always has an end-stone, or cap, the 
balance running on the end cf its pivot in order that it 
may ba\c the utmost freedoaw .. Rubles are u»ed as jewels 
ia good watches .. but cheaper stones, such as crystals, 
garnets, cic., and even glass of hard quality, arc often used. 

c. Applied to an imitation, ia glass or enamel, 


of a real gem; as those woiii on women’s dresses 
in the end of the 19th c. ; also, an omamcnlal boss 
of glass in a stained-glass window. 

. Harper's Mag. July 255/1 Mosaic glass has rapidly 
improved in the past ccntur>’. .. The ‘jewels’ cut from 
piece.', of a rich colored gla-ss add efTccii'cly to the brilliancy* 
of recent designs. iSgt Daily News 23 Mar. 2/2 C^a such 
a display be anything but vulgar? Its sole redeeming 
point is that the ‘jewels* do not even pretend to be real. 
1897 Ibtd. 14 Dec. 8/7 Some of the newest evening bodices 
have a shaped piece of guipure laid on the front, and ohen 
glittering with inexpensive ‘jewels'. 

3 . Applied to a thing or person of great 
worth, or highly prized ; a * treasure’, ‘ gem *. 

13., E. E. AUit. P. A. 278 A Iuel to me Jxn watz J>ys 
geste, & luelez wern hyr geniyl sawez. 1340 .Ayenb. 156 
pet is pe vifte ioyel and pe vifte stape. a 1450 .Jlatikind 
(Brandi) 426 Jc xall not choppe my leweilys (.^ my privyte 
(cf. 414)] and I may. 1529 ^u/piie. to A’ingiE. E.T. S.)39, 
1 woldc not commylt my best bcloued ioywell and treasure 
[sheep] vnto the, vnicssc lliowe loue me harlcly. 1589 
Nashe Almond /or Parrat 9 b, Learning is a iewel my 
maisters, make much of it. 1598 Suaks. Merry W. il ii. 
213 Vnlcsse Experience be a lewcll, that I hauc purchased 
at an infinite rate. 1673 Dryden Amboyna iv. i, Ob, 'lis a 
jewel of ahusEind. 1^4 Salsion Bate’s Dis/eus. (1713) 
620/2, I commend it as a Jewel, to .sweeten their Alilk and 
Pap withal. 1762 Foote Orators ii. AVks. 1799 I. 217 Oh, 
my jewel, I know him well enough. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 387 She is^ quite a jewel of a servant. 1872 R. 
Ellis Catullus xxxi. z O thou of isbnds jewel and of half- 
islands, Fair Sirmto. 

•h 4 . Naut, A heavy ring, sometimes weighted, 
nsed to press together the two parts of a cable or rope 
which is laid round an article and then rove through 
the ring. Also aitrib. Obs. 

X750BLANCKLEV Zajewel, Made not unlike 

the Ring of an Anchor, and of Substance, that its Weight 
may carry it down, to purchase anything that is heavy 
under Water, when two parts of a Cable or Rope arc put 
through it.. and as they heave, ihc Jewel slides down, jams 
theBue.so as that It raaynot slip off the Purchase the Rope 
is about. X755 Falck Day’s Diving Fessel 29 Then a 
jewel, well parcelled witha^ut an hundredweight of stones 
together with a messenger or jewel-rope, was let over the 
hawser, and run down, in order to jam the sweep. 

5 . Comb. a. apposiiive, as jewel-bud, -JirCf •stone. 
•b. attrib. Of or for jewels, as jewel-box, -case, 
-casket, -coffer, -hunger, -merchant, -mine, -tint. c. 
instrumental, similative, etc., as jeivel-colottrcd, -en- 
shrined, -gleaming, -headed, -like, -laving, 'proof, 
-siuddeda^yi. d. Special Combs. : fjewel-darling 
a., as dear or highly prized as a jewel ; jewel-hole 
ilVatch-making), a hole drilled in a jewel for 
a pivot ; jewel-oface « Jewel-house ; jowol- 
setter, an instrument for setting a jewel ; jewel- 
stand, a small stand for the toilet-table for 
placing jewels on or in ; jewel-weed, the plants 
Ivtpatiens fulva and /. pallida of N. America, 
‘from the earring- like shape of the flowers, and 
the silver s])een of the under surface of the leaf 
in water* (Cent, Diet, 1890), 

1831 Society 1. 169 Her ladyship’s *jewehbox, which was 
ostentatiously produced, was exhibited. 1B45 G. hlUBKAV 
Isla/ord 56 Every *jewel-bud shone like a star, x86o 
Emerson Cond. Li/e, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 439, I did 
not know you were a •jeuel-casc. 1899 Crockett Kit 
368 This jewcl-casc Mary had given Dick on his 
birthday. z6ox Holland Pliny II. 602 The first that euer 
was known to haue any such at Rome, was Scaurus, .. vniill 
Pompeius the Great met with the *jeu cl-caskct of K. Mitliri- 
dates. <2x835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Child reading ike 
Bible, Where *jev. el-colour’d pebbles lay Beneath the 
shallow tide. 1643 R. Williasis Key Lan^. Amer. 173 
Man stakes his *lewcll-darling soulc. x^ R. Peacock in 
Month May 54X The •jcwcl-enshrincd miniature. 1848 Ld. 
Tennyson m Mem. (1E97) I. 275 •Jewel-fires In the wavev 
from the oar, which Cornish people call ‘ bryming*. <i 186S 
A. I. Menkkn Irtjclicia (1883) 48 The poorest worm would 
be a '*jcwel-hcaded snake if she could. 1825 J. Nicholson 
O/erat. Mechanic 508 The ‘jew cl-hole should be as shallow 
as possible, so as not to endanger cutting the pivot, a 1585 
SiuiH.-Y Arcadia (1622) 248 Her heart held it, as so •jewel- 
like a treasure that it would scarce trust her owne liptx:s 
withall. x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. i. in Her eyes as jcwel-likc, 
And cased a.s richly. 18^ Lang IFand. India 70 A band 
of robbers attacked the *jewcl-merchanL. 1698 ^V. Brasd 
Emb. Muscovy to China 84* One of the Masters cf the 
•Jcwd-Officc beJoaging to ihc Czar of Muscovy. J739 
Lady Hartford Corr. (1S05) I. 5x On Saturday my lord 
Townshend gave up the jcwcl-ofilce, x6i8 FLETCiiEitZ<y4x/ 
Subject III. it. An honest mind 1 hope, 'as pciticoat piuoi, 
Chain proof, and •jewel-proof ; I know ’lis gold proof. X871 
C. Taylor Faust (1275) 11 . lu. x66 Beauty complete IV'Ith 
gold and pearl and *jewel-slDnc. 1884 ^IILLUt Plant-n., 
ImPatiens/ulva, Spotted *Jcwcl-wctJ. 

Jewel, V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , trans. 'I’o furnish or adorn with jewels- ^ 

^ x6ox B. Josso.s’ Poetaster iv. t. You arc as well jewcH’d 
as any 01 them : your niff and linen aUjut you is much 
more pure than ihcirs. 1853 Motley Corr. (i£/9> I. v. 151 
Some few of the high Court ladies were welljewcUcd alvj. 

b. IVaUA-maiiiig-. To fit with jcivcis fior the 
pivot-hole. (Jewel sb. 2 b). Usually in pa. ppk. 

1S04 Nickch.mt 7 rnl. VII. Je-.eUina t!;c 

holes of timekeepers ii injurious. 1844 Dickens art, Cknz. 
xUi, sold huniins viaich,.. jewelled in four holes. 1331 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. ExhK 1266 An cighi-day w aich, . .3 bolo 
jewelled in rubic:». 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brcak/.-t. vi 
(rSSjjxxa If a watch tells us the hour and mir.aie, uctamLc 
content., though il is not enamelled nor jewelled. 

2 . jig. To LcJcck 03 with jewels ; to begem. 
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JEWRY. 


1859 Sala 7 Vy. rowtd C/ocl’(i 86 i) 44 The cut flowers, loo, 
arc litre, jeweiUng wooden boards, and making bumble 
iVicker-baskels, iridescent. 1897 HAJUiADiiN //i'/da 
Strafford i. i3 Thai lender rosy lint . . jewelled the moun* 
tains and the stones. 

Jewel, dial, variant of Jowel, of a bridge. 
JeW*el-l)lock. Naut. [perh. a sailors' fanciful 
appellation.] The name given to each of two small 
blocks suspended at the extremities of the main and 
fore-topsail yards, through, which the halyards of 
the studding-sails are passed. 

1769-89 Falconeh Diet, Marine s.v., The haliards, by 
which those studding-sails arc hoisted, arc accordingly 
passed through the jewel-blocks, c i860 H. Stuaht Sea* 
mads Catech. 19 jewel blocks arc not on royal y.irds, unless 
royal studding sails arc used. 

Jew'el-fiouse. A house, building, or cham- 
ber in which jewels are kept; atreasury, Nowrard. 
b. spec. The room in the Tower of London in which 
the crown jewels arc kept ; tlie jeweboflice, 

1530 Palscr. 235/1 lowell house, Acts Privy Council 

Eng, 14 Mar., nij‘*ounzesordenusouvcraine gold tlcHverdc 
to k. D. and J. A. Yeomen of the Jcwclhowsc. 1548 Udali. 
Erasnt, Par, Lukexdu i Called Gazophylaclum, tliat is to 
sale, the Icwelliouse or sexirie, or ircasourie in the whichc 
the leweU of the temple wer kept. 16x3 SiiAKS, //<:«, K///, 
jv. i. iiiThe King has made him Master o' th’ Icwcll House, 
a 165a Brome Qncents Exch, v, Wks. 1873 III. 549, 1 have 
iieard of them tliat robb'd my brothers Jewel-house. 1706 
Phillips, Master 0/ the yeivel-I louse, .. has Oiarge of 
all Plate us'd for the King or Queen's Table, or by any 
great Officer attending the Court ; a.s also of all Plate in the 
Tower of London, of Chains, loose Jewels, etc. 2815 T. 
Thomson {title) Collection of Inventories and other Hecords 
of the Roj-al Wardrobe aud Jewclhouse. 
c. Jig. A repository of treasures *. 

2594 {title) lewcll House of Art and Nature. 

Jewelled, -eled (d 3 ‘«-eld), a. [f. Jewel sb. 

or V. + -ED.] 

1. Set or adorned with jewels ; ipec. of a watch 
(Jewel -j. \ h) ; also of pottery (Jewelling 3 ). 

rtx6ox ? Marston A'rtM. n. 129 More soft and 
cleere Then is the jeweU'd tip of Venus eare. 2742 Collins 
Eel. iii. 6s On Persia’s jeweU’d throne. ^2804 Nidtolson's 
JrnlMW, 204 So far from jewelled holes being advantageous 
in Clockwork, they are absolutely iniurioiw. i8ao Scorr 
Abbot xiii. The gemmed ring and jewefled mitre had become 
secular .spoils. 1899 T, M. Elus Three CaCs^Kye Rings 
ii. 43 The. .corridors were glittering with jewelled women. 

2 . Jig, Glistening like or as with jewels. 

18:8 Keats Endym, nr. 312 Jcwell’d sands Took silently 
their foot-prints. 2884 Bnam Weekly Post so Sept. 1/4, 

X do not like the coloured, almost jewelled, ctTect of the 
o.^ides of different metals used in the construction of this 
screen. 1898 Pall Mall (Ifn/. May 22 The blue of her eyes 
was scintillant and jewelled. 

Jeweller, -eler (d3'<?'el3j). Forms : 4 iuw- 
elar, 4-5 iuoler, -e, -our, 4-7 iueUer(e, 5 iou- 
elera, iowel(l)0r, iowellero, (5 iuellare, -ar, 6-g 
jeweler, 6- jeweller, [a. KV.jueber^OF.juclier 
(1438 in Godef.), f. Juel-. in mod.F./aarV/frr.] 

An artist who works in precious stones, etc. ; a 
maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or jewellery. 

13., E. E. Aim. P, A. 264 If l)OU were a genlyl lueler. 
238a WvcLiF yer. xxiv. i Jeconye, the sone of Joachym, .• 
.and the .smytb, and his lueler 1x388 goldsmith!, c 1440 
Lvdg. Secrces 554, I was nevir noon expert loweler. 2530 
Paj-scr. 235/1 Juellar, lapidaire, 2601 Shaks. All's Well 
V. iii. 297 The lewellcr that owes the Ring is sent for. 
x6ax Burton Anat, Mel. j. ii. iii. xv. (1651) 139 A mo.st 
expert Jueller, and an exquisite Philosopher. 27x8 Ladv 
_M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 10 Mar,, It is for 
jewellers to compute the value of these things. ^ x83a W. 
Irving Alhambra II. xx4 The jeweller saw that it bad an 
Arabic Inscription, and was of the purest gold. 

Jewellery, jewelry (d^brelri, d^bPebri). 

Forms; 4 iuelrye, 5 .SV, iowalro ; 8- jewellery, 
jewelry. [ME. ei, 0 ¥, Jtteletye in Godef. 
Compl.), f. Joel, Jtieli see Jewel and -ery. In 
mod. Eng. app. two new formations, from Jeweller 
(cf. rao^.'^ . Joaiilerie from yonrxV/xVr jeweller), and 
from Jewel : see -ert and -ry. Not in Johnson 
or Todd.] 

Jewellers’ work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers ; esp. precious stones in mountings; 
jewels collectively, or as a form of adornment. 

In commercial use commonly spelt jezvcllery ; the form 
jetuciry is more rhetorical and poetic, and unassociated with 
the jeweller. But the pronunciation with three syllables is 
usual even with the former spelling. 

13.. E. E. AUit. P. B. 1309 Bot be ioy of be juelrye so 
gentyle & ryche, When hit watz schewed hym so schene, 
scharp watz his wonder. <rx470 Henry Wallace vi. 615 The 
jowalre, as it was thiddir led, Pal3onis and all ihai leiffit 
quhen thai fled, 2786 Burke Charges W, Hastings iv. 
xlviii, Even jewellery and goods she nnds..lose their value 
the moment it Is known they come from her. 2814S0UTHEY 
7^t?ifrr/<:xviii, The proud array Of ermines, aureate vests, 
and jewelrj'. x8z8 Webster, yeavelry, 1842 Tennyson 
MortecC Arthur gi Jacinth-work Of subtlest jewellery. 187a 
Yeats Teckn. Hist. Comm. 336 The most delicate steel 
jewellery has displaced ornaments in wood or bra.ss. 

Jig. 28x7 Coleridge Alice du Clos 6g Smit by the sun the 
mist in glee DIssolve.s to lightsome jewelry — Each blossom 
hath its gem! 2883-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps,cxl. Introd., 
Few short psalms are so rich in the jewelry of precious 
faith. 2898 Davidson Last Ballad, And brimming stars 
hung from the sky Low down, and spilt their jewellery. 

Jewelless (d^b^ elles), a. . [f. Jewel sb. -i- 
•LEss.] Destitute of jewels ; not jewelled. 


2865 Emmeline Lott Governess in Egypt 1. 157 The Prince 
. .look hold of her right hand, which was jcwcllcss, as also 
were her cars. 

Jewelling, jeweling (dsijicliij). [f. Jewkl 
sIk or V. + -INQ ^.] 

1. The action or art of working in, or adorning 
something with, jewels. Also attrib. 

16x3 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage i. vii. 31 He tauglit to make 
womens ornaments, and how to lookc fairc, and Icvvclling. 
2^3 O. Walker Educ, 34 Uodulfus the Rm^ror gave his 
mind to Jewelling. 2750 ir. Leonardus* Mirr. Slones 4^. 
2852 Hlnstr. Cntnl. Gt. Exhib. xsZ-i Engraving, cliasing m 
relief, jeweiitng, and enamel painting. 

2 . Watch-making, 'The employment of jewels 
for the pivot-holes in a watch ; also concr. 

2804 [setf Jewel 1 b). 2884 F. J. Brittkn Watch 6* 
Clocknt, 202 Facto .. introduced watch jewelling (Patent 
No. 371, M.ay 270)). 1885 Pail Mall G, st May 6/2 

A watch selling at Eb ha.s no extra Jewelling . . there arc 
gr.ades from ‘ plain jewelled * up 10 si pairs of extra jew'cis. 

3 . Pottery . Decoration with small bosses of trans- 
lucent glaze, or with rounded projections of the 
body covered with glaze, as some kinds of porcelain, 

4 . concr, A trimming -on a dress consisting of 
(real, or coinmonl)', imitation) jewels. 

1^2 Truth xo Dec. 1240/2 A most lovely tea-gown . . in 
wliitc .satin set into a yoke of turtjuoLc jewelling. 2896 
Daily Nnvs 21 Nov. 6/3 If the jewelling were garnet and 
jet commingled, the effect would be very good. 

J ewelly, -ely (d. 3 i//-eU), a. [f. Jewkl sb. + -v.] 

1 . Abounding in, adorned with, or wearing jewels. 
Alsojf?; 

2765 John Brown CAr, ymt. (18x4) 1^7 Tlic splendid 
wealth of the jcwclly tiibc. 186a M. B. Edw.vrds John ff 
/, xxxix. (1876)290 Ulimp:,cs..of jcwclly orcli.ards and vinc- 
yaids. i88x C. M.acdo.nalu Mary Slarston II. ix. 157 
Jcwclly Tom was Idling away time. 

2. Kcsembling a jewel, jcwel-Iikc; li.aving tlie 
brilliancy of a jewel. Alsoy^f. 

2822-56 Du Qui.ncey Co$t/ess. (1862) 26 This incident . . I 
look back upon. .as a jcwclly parcnthc.^is of patlieilc Imp- 
niness. x8do M. i). Eowaiids Forestalled 1. 1. vt. 90 'i’he 
little town w.as garlanded with flery cressets and stars of 
jcvvelly light and lustre. 1885 C. Monkiiousi: in Mag, 0/ 
Wr/Sept. 47r/x Walls. .Ht with jcwclly gla.ss. 

Jewelry? see Jewelleuy, 

Jewes, -esso, var. Juise Obs,^ judgement. 
Jewess (d^b/'es). Forms: 4 luweaso, luosso, 
4-7 loweaso, (fi Xewca, -as), 7- Jewess, [f. Jew 
sb, -b -ESS : cf. OV.J'uise (Godefroy).] A female 
Jew ; a Jewish woman. 

2388 WvcLiFWe/jxvi. X Tlmotbc, the sone of a Jewesse 
cri.sicn. a\\oo Pistill o/Susan 42 For genirlsc .and loyc 
of bat luwcssc. 2^6 Tisdale Acts xxiv. 34 Felix and his 
wyfe Dcusilla which was a iewes (1534 Icwas, 1539 Cras- 
MLR lewessc, 26x2 lew). 2613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 
3x4 note, For the Virgin Mary, say they, wore the Ring on 
her middle flneer, and therefore all Icwcsscs refuse that, 
and u.se the lorcfiri'^er. 2820 Scott tvanhoe .xxiv, The 
Jewess Rebecca awaited her fate. 2876 Oeo. Eliot Dan, 
Der. xvii, 1 am English-bom. But 1 am a Jevicss. 
Jew-fish. [app. f. Jew ii. + Fish : as to origin 
of name, see quot. 1697.J A name given to various 
fishes, chiefly of the family SerraniJx, 

Among these arc Promicrops guasa, Epinephelus nlgritus, 
Megalops allaniicus, and Paraliehthys dentatus, of llie 
Atlantic coa.st of U.S.; StereoUpis gigas of the Californian 
coast; PolyPrion americanus or P, cottchi of Madeira; 
and Scixtui antarctica and Claucosoma hebraicnm of 
Australia. {Cent. Diet, and Morris Austral Eng.) 

2697 Dami'XER Voy. (1729) 1. 349 The Jew-fish i.s a very 
good Fish, and I judge so called by the English, becau.se 
It hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean Fish, according 
to the Lcvitical Law. 276,1 Gkaincer Cane tii. 608 

Can Europe's seas .. Aught so delicious as the Jew-fi.sh 
show? 2775 Romans Florida. App. 20 jew-fish are very 
abundant both within and without the river. 2847 Leicu- 
iiAUOT yrnl. Austral, ii. 40 The water holes abounded 
with jew-fish and eels. 2883 E. M, Ramsay Food Fishes 
N.^ S, Wales x6 (Fish. Exh. Publ.> The most important of 
this^ family is the Jew-fish {Scixna antarctica), which 
attains to a large size, exceeding 5 feet in length. 2890 
Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 13 Apr. 2/3 The largest jewfish ever 
caught on the Gulf coast .. weighed 348 pounds, was 6 feet 
in length and 8 feet in circumference just back of the gills. 
Jewge, obs. form of Jodge. 

't* Jew*liead, Obs. rare. In 4 Iiihede. [f.jBW 
sb. + -hede, -head.] The condition or profession 
of a Jew; Judaism. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4248 Men war bar o sarzin lede. And 
loseph held ai his lubede. 

Jewhood (d^b/’hud). rare. [f, as prec. + 
-HOOD,] =pcec. 

2852 Carlyle Sterling 11. iii, {2^2) 2zo Abstruse vague 
speculations .. about Will, Morals, Jonathan Edwards, Jew- 
hood, Manhood. 

Jewiugf (d.^'^ ig). [From a supposed resem- 
blance to the hooked nose of a Jew : see -iNoi.] 
Name for the caruucniatioas or wattles at the base 
of the beak in some varieties of domestic pigeon. 

2886 Century Mag. May 204 The Jev^ing [in the barb 
pigeon] is three small knobs of cere in the middle of the 
lower mandible, and each side of the gape of the mouth. 
Jewis, -ise, variant of Juise judgement. 
Jewisll (d,:5i«*ij'), a, [f. Jew sb. + -ish. .The 
OE. equivalent was ludeisCy early ^i'£..Jt(dewish.'\ 
1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, the Jews ; 
Israelitish, Hebrew. 

^1546 JoYE iu Gardiner Declar, yoye (2546) 8tb, This 


scismatyke icwis->h Hicroboam, 2549 Coveroale, etc 
Erasnt. Par. Col. ii. 16 In obseruyng of dayes, and in 
other Icwy.shc rujc.s. 1582 N. T. (Khem.) Tit. i. 14 
attending to lewish fables (Wycljr fables of iewis; Tin. 
UALE, etc. iewes fables], 25^ Shaks. Merck. P". i. iVi. iii 
You..bpct vpon my lewish Gaberdine. 1829 Milhan)/;;/ 
yc^vs If. 85 The Jewish Exodus, or deliverance from Egypt] 
2874 Ghi;kn Short Hist. 11. v, A Jewish Medical School 
seems to have existed at Oxford. 

2 . _fig. Chiclly referring to the extortion or over- 
reaching attributed to Jewish money-lenders. 

1606 DiiKKF.R Sev. Sinnes vi. (Arb.) 40 Brokers yat shaue 
poorc men by most tewi.sh interest. s8oi lip. or Lincoln 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 426 Soane’s office has oflertd 
only 19,000/. ,, which is a yesuish officr. 2852 Thackerav 
Esmond iH. vi, You a-k a Jewish price for it, Mr. Graves. 
« 3 , Comb., as Jcivtsh- looking 
1874 Lksi.i: Cahr^ yud. Csuynne II. vili, 294 A Jewish* 
looking {gentleman in raultlcssly-m.adc clothes. 

Jewishly, adv. [f, prec. + -ly In a Jewisli 
manner ; after the custom of the Jews ; like a Jew. 

2558 Bf. Watson Sev. Saernm. vii. 37 We mayc not 
Icvvishlyc double whether it be done. 26x3 Purciias Til. 
sriniage (1614) 226 Unchristian Christians, who Icwwhly 
bale the name of a lew. 2662 K. L’Estrasce Interest 
Mistaken 34 Persue and Jcwisbly .sell and betray his Sacr^ 
Person, 

Jewishness, [f. as prec. - ness.] 

+ 1. The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
*549 CovERDALi:, etc. Erasnil Par. Cal. iv. 21 Suche of 
you, a-s are contented to fall backe to lewishnes. 2550 Dale 
Apol. 60 Chriitt will not have hys pure Gospcll royngled 
with lewyshnesse. 2627 W.Sclatek Exp. 2 7/1^/2.(1629) 722 
It sauour^i of Icwishnc&s, rather tlien Christianity. 

2 . Jewish quality or character. 

2822 Heiv Monthly Mag. IV, 70 An air of Jewishness, or 
an old-clothesmnn-like expre.ssion. 2899 Speaker xo Feb, 
233/2 The Jews of this country, .are rapidly losing all tliclr 
Jcw'ishncj»s. 

Jewism (d.^hi’iz'm). [f. Jew -h-ism.J 
+ 1. The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
*579 J‘ Sthuuks Gaping Cul/Eivh, To maintalnc therein 
thopen e,xerci»e of Turcisme, arrianisme, iewLsme, papKme, 
anabaptisme, and such mon.struous profe^ions. 2653 AIil- 
TO.N Hirelings Wks. (xSsr) 357 Superstitions fetch’d from 
PaganUtii or Jewism, 2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg, Fist. India 
s/i The channels through which Chrhiiamty and jewhm 
were communicaied to the nations of the Indian peninsula. 
2 . An idiom or characteristic of the Jews. rare. 
2842 B/acAto. Mag. L. 627 We search in vain for the 
remotest inkling of Jewism of any kind. 2884 L. Gronlund 
Co-op. Comnr.o, ii. 50 * ’• niind, be.st expresses 

ih.M special curse of our age, S^culalion. 

Jewkry, obs. form of Joukeiiy, trickery. 
Jewlep, -lip, obs. forms of Julep, 
Jewle33(d,:5iK*les),rt. rare. [f. Jew j/». + -LESS.] 
Destitute of Jews. 

2882 Free.mas in W. R. W. Stephens Z^?^^(l895) H* *54 
Meanwhile Aberdeen . . abideth altogether JewleM, 2897 
Daily Fr.vs 8 Feb. 2/1 it was generally supposed that from 
1290 to 1655 this was a Jewless England. Mr. M^lf and 
Mr. Sydney Lee have, however, proved . . that the Hebrew 
race was represented in that interval. 

Jewling (d,:5*/Miij), rcire, [f. Jew + -LING.] 
A little or young Jew, 

2613 Purciias {2614) 213 Everieof the ycuth« 

holdcih a pot in his hand..they wi.di joy to each other: ana 
the lewlings presently breake their earthen pots. 1879 
Barinc-Gould Germany II, 258 The Count .. turned the 
stupid Jcwling* out of his house. „ _ 

t Jew’ly, Obs. rare, [f. as prec. + -LY -.J 

In the manner of a Jew ; in the Jewish language. 

238* WvcLiF Isa. xxxvi. xx Ne .speke thou to vs lewly 
(1388 hi the langage of lewis]. — Gal. ii. 14 If thou . . lyu^it 
hethenlij and not lewly [2388 lewelich]. 

Jewmew, variant ot Gehew Obs., twin. 
Jewry (d.i^Tw'ri), Forms: 3-4 Giw-, Gywerie, 
-ye, 4 luery, -ie, 4-5 luwery, *ie, lewery, -le, 
-ye, (lurye, 4-7^ luxie, lury, 5 
5-6 lewry(0, (6 .5^. louxe), 6-7 Jowrie, 7y 
Jewry, [a. k.'F.juerie = OF. juiene,jticne,jurie 
(13th c.), mod.F./t/zVmV: see JE^ and -eby.J 
1 1 . The land of the Jews, Judea ; sometimea 
extended to the whole of Palestine. Obs. or arch. 

a 1350 Harl. MS. 4 196 in A rchiv Stud. \ 

Alscustura was inbeiurj’. i387TBEViSA/r/.^UY«{KoHsj x . 
8g pis Nabugodonosor.,wente into luda, ' 

and took lerusalem. 1:2440 Prontp. Parv. 20-jl2 ivry , 
where Ivys dwelle [v.r. Iwryl, ludea. xS*6 Tindale joi 
vii. I lesus went about in Galile, and wolde not aboiit m 

iewry. 2S33 Gau/?;V/// K rf23'4i Othowbethleemeffratatno 
art litilamangisanethowsand of loure. iS39 
Ps. Ixxvi. X In Iewry is God knowne; liis name is 
Israel. 2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. U. 28 A Childe. .to whom 
Herode of Iewry may do Homage. 167X True ./'J, 
It may be considered that Anliochus his title to * 
obnoxious to any particular e.vception. 1708 % .j 

Cyder 11. (1807) 97 Drawn from the north tojewry sha 
plains. 2742 Young Nt. Th, ix. 1662 ’Tis unconnna 
Christian land, or Jewry. _ . 

attrib. 2597-3 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. viii. 4 Parnassus is tran^ 
form’d to Sion hill, And lury-palmes her steepe asc 
done fill. 

2 . The district inhabited by Jews in a town 0 
city; the Jews' quarter; the Ghetto. (Hence tne 
Old Jexvry in London.) Obs. exc. JJist. 

In 1225, in Giwerie = in pawn to the Jews : cf. *3“®’ . 
a 2**5 Ancr.R. 304 Ne telleS me him god -v,: 

his wed ine Giwerie uorio aewiten ut his feie ? God Aim 
leide himsulf uor us ine Giwerie, .. uorto acwiten 
leofmon of Giwene honden. 2*97 Glouc. (Rolls) 99 * 
per was mani a wilde hine pat. .wende in to J>e gy werie 
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woundede and to drowe. Chavcsr Prioress' T.yy 

Ther was in Asye in a greet Citee Amonges cristcne folk a 
leweryc Suslened by a lord of that conlree For foule vsure 
and lucre ofvileynye. 1598 B. Jonsom Ev, vtan hiHtuit, 
I. i[i], Hast thou for-s\yomeall tby friends i’ the old lewrie? 
1670^ Lassels Koy. Italy II. 50, 1 saw on my left hand 
the great back door of the Jewry ; for here the Jews live all 
together in a corner of the town, and are locked up every 
night. 1844 FmsePs Ula^. XXX. 423/x To assign them a 
peculiar quarter, as the Israelites Were once confined to 
their Jewry. 18^ Green Stray Sind. 536 Here [O.^ford] 
as elsewhere the Jewry svas a town within a town. 
fS. The Jewish religion, Judaism, Obs. 

13,. .S'. E, Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779)in^rc/x/t/.SV«tf..;t<r«..S‘^. 
LXXXII. 346/4 Al his kyn byleued al on he gywerye. 1382 
Wyclif Gal. u 14, I profitide in lurye aboue many myn 
eucneeeldis. x:x449 Fecock Repr. i. xiii. 69 Conuertid fro 
lewry into Cristenhode. 1552 Huloet, lewrye, iudaismus. 
4 . The Jewish people, nation, race, or com- 
munity ; the Jews collectively. 

x:x33o R. Brdnne Chron. (1810) 247 Now comes a new 
pleynt, to destroiehe Juerie. 1340 Aycnb. 7 ]>is word zeter- 
day het he iuric clepeb sabat. c 1400 Apot. Loll. 200 Wer 
her pre seclis among pe lury, Phariseis and Esseis, and 
Saducels. £ri46o Toxuncley Myst. xx. 640 ilost gentyll of 
lure to me that I fynde. 1642 Jackson Tme Evang. T. 2 
This Prophecy hath been contained neither within the 
limits of Jury norChristendonie.^ 1893 Zangwill Childr. 
Ghetto Proem, That long cruel night in Jewry which coin- 
cides with the Christian Era. 1899 lllesiut. Gaz. ix Aug. 
7/1 All three parties call upon the judges [in the Dreyfus 
trial] . . to remember that the real issue ' is between Catholic 
France and Cosmopolitan Jewry 
t Jewse. Obs. App. an erratic form of Joist, 
16x0 Engl. Eliza in Mirr.for Mag. 866 Th’ iron barres in 
sunder they did rent, Beate downe the posts, and the 
iewses brent. 

Je'W’s-ear. [Erroneous rendering of med.L. 
auricula judee Judas’s ear; so called from its 
shape, and. from its being frequently found on the 
cider, on which tree Judas Iscariot was reputed 
to have hanged himself.] 

T. An edible cup-shaped fungus {Himeola or 
Exidia Auricula-Judn^ growing on the roots and 
trunks of trees, chiefly the elder, and formerly in 
repute as a medicine ; also locally applied to species 
of Pezisa (Britten & Holl, 1879). 

^544 Phaeu Regiut, Ly/e (1560) T j b, Take the mushe- 
rom y‘ groweth upon an elder tree, called in englyshe 
lewes eares. 2597 Gerarde Herbal iii, Ixxi. 1233 There 
groweth oftentimes vpon (elders] a certaine excrescence 
called Auricula Ittrlx or lewes eare. 2634 Heywooo & 
Broaie ]y itches Lane. ni. Wks. 2874 IV. 209 All the Sallets 
are turn’d to lewes-eares. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
ir. vi. zoi Jews eares . . an e.Ycrescence about the roots of 
Elder, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jews, but Judas 
Iscariot, upon a conceit, he hanged on this tree. 1694 
Salmon Bale's Dispens. (yi3) 703/3 Let the Throat be 
anointed with Oil of Jews-Ears ; which is made by boiling 
the Jews-Ears. .in Oyl-Olivetill they are crisp, and pressing 
out the Oy], and repeating the boiling in like manner with 
fresh Jews-Ears, to the third time. 2^ Motteux Rabelais 
IV. lx, (2737) 24s Sallats, a Hundred Varieties, of Creeses, . . 
Sives, Rampions, Jew's Ears, 288a Carden 2 Sept. 207/2 
There are several tree-growing edibles besides the two just 
mentioned. Of such is the Jew’s ear, 

2 . Locally applied to the Tomato (Britten & 
HolL). 

Je'ws' harp, Je'W^S-harp, (Also sometimes 
■with small j.) [A variant of Jews’ trump, q.v.J 

1 . A musical instrument of simple construction, 
consisting of .an elastic steel tongue fixed at one 
end to a small lyre-shaped frame of brass or iron, 
and bent at the other end at right angles; it is 
played by holding the frame between the teeth 
and striking the free end of the metal tongue with 
the finger, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of the cavity of the 
mouth. Called also Jews' trump. 

Double Jews' ’harp : one having Iwo tongues. 

2595 IL DuDDELEvin Hakluyt l^oy. HI. 576 If they would 
bring him hatchets, kniues, and lewcs-harps, he bid th«n 
assure me, he . .v.'ould trade with me. c 2596 Raleigh ibid, 
665 Wee should send them lewes harpes; for they would 
giue for euery one two Hennes. 2626 Baco.s Sylva § 116 
As for the lewes Harpe, it is a sharpe Percussion ; And 
besides, hath the vantage of penning the Aire in iheMouth. 
27^ Fielding J. Andreevs 1. vii, Thou canst make a^ mole 
hill appear as a mountain; a Jew's-harp sound like a 
trumpet. 2762 B. Thornton (title) An Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the Saltbox, 
the Jews-harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers. ^ 77 p 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 I. 194 The trump, or Jew's 
harp, would not merit the mention among the Highland 
instruoients of Musick, if it >vas not to prove its origin and 
antiquity. 2787 Hawkins Johnsoit 477 They. .are lov<^ of 
music and dancing, but know no instrument save the jews’ 
harp. 1820 Byron Blues i. 60 The Jews' harp he nick- 
names his lyre. 2836 Smart Did., Jew's harp. 2865 
Lubbock Preh. Times xiii. (1869) 443 Their musical instru- 
ments are . , a Je\/s-harp made of a strip of bamboo. 2880 
Grove Diet, blusic, Jew's harp. 2882 Ocilvie, 2883 Cassell, 
X890 Cent. Did., Jews-harp. 2893 Lixano Mem. I. 206 
Quite as marvellous .. w'as the Doctor's own performance 
on the single and double Jew's harp. 

2 . transf. a. Naut. * The shackle for joining a 

chain-cable to the anchor-ring’ (Smyth SaitoPs 
IVord’bk. 1S67), shaped like the frame of the 
musical instrument; b. ailrib. Applied to a staple , 
of similar form. I 

2750 Blancklcy Naval Expos. 83 "jezes Harps, arc made j 

VoL. V. 


[ of Iron, and of such Substance and suitable Strength, as to 
be suffident to hold the Pendant Chain where the Aloaring 
Cable is bent to the Ring, and secured by a Forelock. 
2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship IL 282 A link called a jew’s 
I harp, through which the bridle or hawser of a ship, when 
moored, is passed. 2794 W. Felton Carriages (iSoi) I. 76 
It is fixed on the axletree by a Jew’s harp staple. 

Hence Jovsrs’-liarper, one who plays the Jews*- 
harp. 

2790 By^stander 205 Joah called the I^Iuses ballad-singers, 
Apollo a jews-harper. 

t Jew'Slnp. Obs. rare. [f. Jew sb. f -ship.] 
The condition or profession of a Jew ; Judaism. 

_rS 35 CovERDALE Gal. i. 23 'Ye haue herde of my conuersa- 
cian afore tyme ia the /eweshippe how that. .1. .preuayied 
in the leweshippe aboue many of my companyons in my 
nacion, 2549 Coverdale, etc- Erasm. Par. 1 Tim. iv. 2 
Whicheshall deportefrom thesynceritieof ihyth. .andslyde 
backe vnto a certayne leweship. 

Jews’ stone, Jewstone. [In senses i, 
2, rendering med.L. lapis Judaicus l^Lanfrands 
Cirurgie 27S, and Minsben Ettclorjil 

1 . The fossil spine of a large sea-urchin, found 
in Syria, formerly used in medicine. ? Obs. 

2633 Hart Diet 0/ Diseased iii. xx. 312 Some medicines 
..are esteemed good against the stone. .of this kind is the 
lewes stone, goats blood (etc.). 2751 Siu J. Hill Mat. 
Med. 302 Lapis Judaicus, The Jews Stone, . - is no other 
than the Spine of a large Echinus Marinus of a peculiar 
Species. 2888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jew's stone, see Lapis 
judaicus [a stone found In Palestine, and formerly used as a 
diuretic and lithontriptic, as well as in fluxes]. 

2 . A crystallized form of iron pyrites (also called 
marcasite), formerly used as a gem. ? Obs, 

2627 Minsheu Dudor, hlarchesite .. etlam lewes stone. 
2658 Phillips, Jewstone, a kind of stone colled also a 
Marchesite. 1863 Gna Eliot Romola I. vii, The ‘Jew’s 
stone', with thelion-headedserpent enchased in it. 

3 . Applied locally to various hard rocks. 

2839 Murchison SUur. Syst. i. xxv. 313 Jew stone. .This 
quarriers' term is evidently used to de^gnate all hard un- 
manageable rocks of uneven and splintery fracture. 2885 
Cassell's Encyd. Did., Jew-stone, x. Geol. A local name 
for a black basalt found on the Clee Hills. 2^ Cent. 
Did., Jeivs'-sione.AoczX name of a limestone-bed belonging 
to the Wlilte Lias (Rhxtic) in Somersetshire. 

Jews’ trump, Jew’s-trump. Now rare. 
Also 6 luea trounk, 9 dial. Jew-triimp. [An 
earlier name than the now usual Jewd harp, and 
formerly equally common in England. In Scotland 
and N. of England the instrument is still called 
simply TaujlP, agreeing with the Fr. name irompe 
(Littre), which is now however mostly displaced by 
guimbarde. Although no early example of F. 
irompe in this sense has been adduced, it is probable 
that the name trump came from France, esp. as in 
the Customs Rates of 1545 they are c.alled lues 
trounks, a mistranslation perb. due to the fact that 
the irompe of the elephant is also called in Eng. 
trunk. The 6rst element was certainlyyWnr from 
the hrst; conjectures that this was an alteration of 
jaws, or of F. Jeu, are baseless and inept. But 
the attribution of the instrument to the Jews occurs, 
so far as is known, only in English, and there is no 
actual evidence as to its origin. 

More or less satisfactory reasons xnay' be conjectured : c.g. 
that the instrument was actually made, sold, or sent to 
England by Jews, or supposed to be so ; or that it was 
attributed to them, as a g«^ commcrdal name, suggesting 
the trumps and harps mentioned in the Bible. As the instru- 
ment was neitlier a trump nor a harp, the ingenuity which 
conferred upon it these names may well have distinguished it 
as the tramp or harp of the Jews. See also article by Rev, 
C, B. ftlount in Notes ft Queries, 23 Oct. 2897, p. 322.] 
»Jews’ ILVRP I. 

1543 Rates of Customs, lues trounks the grosc iijs. iiijd. 
1583 Ibid. Cvij, lewes trumps the groce xf. 2592 News 
fr. Scoli. (Roxb.), Gelllis Duncan .. did goc before them 
playing this reill or daunce uppon a smalt trunipe called a 
Jewes trump, untill they entred into the Kirk of North 
Barrick..thc king ,, sent for the saide Geillis Duncan, who 
upon the like trump did play the saide daunce before the 
kinges maje.siie, 2592 G. Hahvev Pierce’s Super. 8$ An 
vniversall reformation be proclaimed with the sound of a 
lewes trumpe. 26x3 R, Habcourt Voy. Guiojia in Harl. 
Misc, (Malh.) 111 . 178 Knives, bead-s jews trumps and such 
toys os well contented (S. American Indians], a 2625 
Fletcher Lover's Progr. i. i. Playing on a gytterue or a 
Jewes Trumpe. 2678 Kvmek Trag. last Age x^o Our ears 
are rapt witn the tintauiar and tw'aog of the Tongs and 
Jewstrumps. 276a Sterne Tr. Shandy Y. xv, i'll stake 
my Cremona to a Jew’s trump, xiyp Vvjzgx. Atwnyuu (2809) 
48. 2877 N. ly. Line. Gloss., Jew-txurap. 2882 Ocilvie, 
2885 Cassell, 2890 Cent. Did., Jews’-trump. 1902 Eng. 
Dial. Did., Jew’s trump or trunk. 

+ b. Applied to a usurer: cf. Jew 2. Obs, 

1605 CuAysiAN, etc. Eastxv. Ho 11, O 'iIs a notable jews 
trump 1 I hope to live to sec dog’s meat made of the old 
usurer's flesh. 

Jewys, jewyse, var. Juise Obs., judgement. 
Jeyst, v.Tr. Gust sb.^ Obs., stage of a journey. 

II Jezail (.d^ezai'l, E. lud. Also JuzaiL 

[Pers. a large musket or rifle (used 

with a rest), a swivel-gun, wall-piece; according 
to Redman, corrupt. jaza'in cf. jazd'iri 

a matchlockman, one of the guard of the Safawi 
kings.] A long and heavy Afghan musket. j 


1833-42 Gen. a. 4VDBOTT Jml. Afghan IVetr (XS79) iL 
167 The assailants had flint locks to their juzails. 2862 
Bcvebidcc Hist. India III. vul iv. 414 The A/chan 
jczails carrying much farther than the Britlsli muskets, 
poured in a fire which could cot be relumed. iSSx Pal- 
grave Vis. Eng., Valley cf Death ix, The one who out- 
slipp’d the jczail and the kmfe 1 1889 iL KirLtsc Departm, 
Ditties, etc. (1899) 67. Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezaiiCnj//*? defile], iZpa — BarracL-r. 
Ballads All night the cressets glimmered pale On Uhvar 
Sabre and Tonk Jezail. 

aitrib. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Apr, 4/3 Colonel Durand 
himself receiving a very serious wound in the groin with a 
jezail bullet— a garnet enclosed in lead. 

Hence || JezaiTcheo [f. prec. with TurkI agential 
suffi.K chij, a soldier carrying a jezaiL 
286a Beveridge India III. vm. v. 434 It was deemed 
necessary ‘ to get rid .. of the detachment of jezaUchecs’. 
Jezebel (d^eaebel). Also 6 leaabello, 7 
Jezabol, JesebeL Name of the infamous wife 
of Ahab king of Israel (i Kings xvi. 31, xix. i, 2, 
xxi ; 2 Kings i.x. 30-37) ; hence used allusively 
for a wicked, impudent, or abandoned woman (cf. 
Rev. ii. 20) or for a woman who paints her face. 

2558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 39 He naih raised vp these 
lesabelles [our mlschcuous Mary-es] to be the vtlermoste of 
hU plagues. 2679 T. Oates (title) Witch of Endor, or the 
witchcrafts of the Roman Jesebel. 27x2 Budcell Sped. 
No. 175 Pa A Jezebel .. appears consLanily dress'd at her 
Sash, and hasa thousand little Tricks and Fooleries toattract 
the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows. 2772 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 18 July Lct,i, Mrs. Jenkins was.. insulted with 
the opprobrious name of painted Jezebel. 1892 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 213 Oh I you abandoned Jezebel ! 

Hence Jezebelian (-bPlian), f JczeboHcaJ (-be*- 
Ukal), Jezebelisb (d^e'zebelij) adj's. {uoucc-wds.), 
of the character of, or resembling, Jezebel. 

162$ PvRCHAS Pilgritns I. i. 63 That pmntcd lezabcl, 
whose fouler wTinkles, her Iczabchcall, Ie.suiticall Parasites 
still labour with renewed and refined Arts also to playsler 
and fill vp a fresh. 1856 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 4/3 Remarks 
on her Jezebelish appearance [so much paint and powder], 

II Jeziali (dse'zya), E, lud. Also 7 jid-, 
judge(0)a, 8 jezia, Jezzeea. fPers. (Arab.) 
jjja. Jl~yah poll-tax.] The poll-tax imposed 

by Musulman law on non-^Iobainmcdan subjects ; 
spec, that e-xacted by the Mogul emperors in India. 

2683 Vizier's Let. in W. Hedges Diary iZ July (1887) I. xoi 
Our fast order for taking Cusiome, and Jlagea. 26^ Fort 
St. Geo. Cons, in Notes /jr Extr. t. (i8;x) 49 (V. Suppl.) That 
the Poll-money or Jud«ea Jaiely ordered by the Mogul 
V . ould be exacted of the Eoglisb and Dutch. 2753 Hanwav 
Trav.^ijZz) Il.xiv.vu. 372 rar/r. This tax, called the jeziah, 
was wont to be paid by those who were not mahommedans. 
2825 BiPHiHSTOSS Ace. Cautnt (1842) II. 7t He also levies 
the Jezzeea, or tax 00 Hindoos. 2862 B£vcridcb///'2/. India, 

1 . 1. vL 143 The/rsm or capitation tax on infidels. 
Jhampan, variant of Jampar. 

II Jheel, jhil E. lud. Also 9 jeil, 

jeel. [Hmdl Jhil.'] A pool or lagoon (in India) 
often of vast extent, left after an inundation. 

2805 Land. Gaz, Extraord. No. 27 Apr., We found the 
enemy very strongly encamped . . a large jeel of water ex- 
tending to their right. 2824 Hebp.r Jnil. (2828) I. 207. 
2845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 336 *Thc 
pigs * come out of their own accord, to take the air or wallow 
m some neighbouring jhccl. 2885 Encyd, Brit, XVIII, 71/2 
Numerous shallow ponds or mark the former beds of 
the shifting rivers. These //tf/x have great value, not only 
as preservatives against inundation, but also as reservoirs 
for irrigation. 28^ iVestm. Caz. 28 Jan. 7/3 A performance 
which would not ue amiss in the best snipe jhccls of India. 

II Jhow (d.^hau). E, Ind. Also p jotv, jhao, 
jhau. [Hindi jhaUi,jhau,jhdwu,%Vz.jhdwuka!\ 

A shrubby tamarisk (Tamarix ludica), frequent 
in the marshes of the Indian rivers, and used for 
basket-making and other purposes. xVlso attrib. 

2827 D. loHNSO.s Ind. Field Sports 274 Jow, or dagger 
grass jungles that axe nearer. xWa Beveridge Hist. India 
III. vni. vii. 4S9 A low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle, R, S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsiieking 93 In 

countries like Bengal, where long grass, jhao, thick crops, 
etc., arc common. 

JiT> (d3ib), jAI Also 7 gibb, 7-8 jibb, 8 gib, 
jyb. [Origin uncertain ; the name has been found 
only in English. 

Possibly an abbreviation of gill d, with reference to Its 
suspension from the mast-head. Connexion with Jin is 
also plausible; but the >b. has not as yet been found so early.] 

L Naut. A triangular sLay-sail stretching from Inc 
outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-topmast head 
in large ships, and from the bowsprit to the mast- 
head in smaller craft. Flying jib, a second sail of 
similar shape set before the jib on the jib- 

boom (but r 1 700-1750 applied to the only jib of 
large vessels) ; in some large vessels more jibs, in 
extreme cases as many as sLx, are carried, the outer- 
most being the jib 0/ jibs', sec quol. 1S67. 

* No Tudor ship carried anything in the form of a foic-^l 
or jib. It was not till long afterwards that any nation 
adopted them for square-rigged vc>s«l>— a fact that U very 
remarkable, since they were tcrtainly used by small aaft at 
the end of the ifitli ccniuo'-* G* Corbett Succeswrs of 
Drake (1900) 424.) *In iCZZ jibs were part of the ordina;^' 
stores at Woolwi^, and must therefore base been used la 
the large ship* before that date.' (M- Onpenbeim.) 

366 x Imentory SwalLr.o Ketch. [S. P. Dose Ojo. JI. 
XXXV. xo. 1), One new Gibb.. One cold GiLU t6^. tees. 
Stores sent to Strdghti Fltd yx July (Navy Board LtlU 
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XXIX. 834), For prc.scrving the sailes—Jibbs Two, Mlren 
Tops*^ I. x7«W.SuTHERLAKD.S'///^^////<»'.W/«J/.:i7 There 
is anolherSail call'd a flying Gib. i7ia £. CooKU l^c>y.S.Sra 
16 Her flying Jyb loose. 1736 G. Kobkrts 4 Vrs. l^oy. 280 
My ForC'Sail and jibb were patched out of the Pieces of 
the Main-Sail. 1750 hLA'ncv.i.z.v Navai Expos. *40 Those 
{sails] which are not bent to the Yards, arc, the Flying 
Jibb, Fore, Fore-top, Main . . and Mizon Top-roast .Slay 
Sails, SenutamhiP I. 83 Before the mast 

is a foresail, a jib, and .a flying iib. 2867 Smvth SaRort 
iyord‘6k.t jib 0/ jibs, a sixth jib on the bowsprit, only 
known to fiying-khemcn j the sequence being— storm, inner, 
outer, flying, spindle, jib of jibs. 2878 Mas<jue of Poets 53 
The jib swung loose in the .sudden gaic. 

b. Th& cut of one's jib {colloq^\ one’s personal 
appearance, countenance, or look ; see Cut sb, 16 c. 

Orig. a sailor's figure of .speech, suggested by the promin- 
ence and characierutic form of the jib of a ship. 

1833-1882 [see Cut sk :6 cj. xSit Scorr iit. Renans i, 
If she disliked what the sailor calls the cut of their jiU 1853 
L^tto.s My Navel iv, xxiii. Not know an Avcncl 1 Wc'vc 
all the same cut of the jib, liavc pot we, father? 2896 
Guy Boothuy In Strange Conip.^ in iv. 48/1, I like the cut 
of your jib, or you wouldn’t be sitting there opposite me, 

2 , dial. The under Up (in pUr, to Aan^ the yVA). 
Also, The mouth, face, or nose. 

rt 2835 Fordy Voc, E. Angliat Jib, the undcr-lip. Of a 
whimpering child it is said ‘ he hangs lus jib*. 185a R, S. 
SuRTEtis sponge's So. Tour L 2 They cock up their jibs and 
ride along with a ^find any fault with either me or my 
horse, if you can * sort of air. 2865 B. Bricrlhy trkJale I. 
S5S {Lancaslu dial.) Cock up thy jib, an* let’s have another 
smeawteh, an' then Tse goo whoam. 

3 . Comb., as jib-down-baul, a rope used to haul 
down the jib; jib-guy, a stout rope which sup- 
ports the jib-boom ; jib-halyard, the halyard for 
raising and lowering the jib ; jib-hoad, an iron 
fastened to the head of a jib which h.as been short- 
ened at the top; jib-headed a., shaped like a 
jib, said of a topsail ; jib-header, a topsail shaped 
like a jib; jib-iron « jib‘iraroeller\ jib-netting, 
a triangular netting fixed under the jib-boom to 
hold the jib when temporarily hauled down and 
to prevent men from falling into the sea while 
furling, etc. the jib; f jib-sails* Jib i ; jib-shoot, 
one of the ropes by which the jib is trimmed, 
stretching from its clew to the bows of the ship ; 
jib-stay, the stay on which the jib is set; jib- 
traveller (see quot, 1794). 

182$ H. B. Ga.scqigsb iYau. Fame 54 While some to Let 
the anchor go prepare. The slack *Jib-down-haul in the 
Waste they bear. 2868 Kisclakc Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 
390 When the movement of each ship had ce.ased, the *jib« 
guys of the two were. .touching. 2726 G. Rookrts 4 )'rs, 
l^oy, 269 So 1 unreev'd the .. Main Haliards, and *JiUb 
Haliard<, and bent them. 2802 Tunes 26 Aug., The Chri^t- 
alMl had a *‘jlb-headed topsail up, and completed her race 
with much less labour than her rival had done. 28S2 Siam 
dard s3 June 3/7 All having jibheaded topsails and whole 
mainsails set. 2899 Daily News 19 July 5/7 The Britannia 
. .substituted a jackjmrder for a *jiuheader. 27^ Bcawcs 
Lex Mere, Rediv.^tZ Lying too, with her •Gib Sail hauled 
to windward and her Mlzzcn Sail set. 2862 SuiLiiis £ru 
gineers II. 36 In this situation the jibsail was blown to 
pieces. 2825 H. B. Gascoigne Nao. Fame 51 Starboard 
the helm, the slack *Jib*sheet haul Aft. 2828 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle x\x, In a minute the jibsheetw.is again hauled 
over to leeward, and away she was like an arrow, crowding 
all sail. 2875 Bedeoro Sailods Pocket Bk. <ed. 2) ilL 59 If 
under sail and about to tack, let fly the jib-sheet. 2752 
Cycl, &v. Ship (Plate), Flying *Jibb Stay and 
Sails, c 28^ H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 48 Let go tlie 
jibstay. 2794 Rigging 4- Seamanship 1. 279 The *yil>^ 
traveller Is a circular iron hoop^ with a hook and shackle, 
used to haul out the tack of the jib. 

Jib (djib), Also 8-9 gib. [app. an abbre- 
viation of gibbet : see Gibbet sbX 3,] The pro- 
jecting arm of a crane ; also applied to the boom 
of a derrick. 

2764 Ferguson in Phil. Traits, LIV. 24 This crane., 
might be built in a room eight feet in width ; the gib being 
^aced on the outside of the room. 2804 Naval Chron, 
XII. 2x6 Mr. I. Bramah has invented a new jib. 2823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 384 The jib, or gibbet, as it 
is called, from a resemblance to that machine, is a tri- 
angular frame of wood, one side being perpendicular, and 
supported on pivots at the top and bottom, so that the whole 
moves round on these as a vertical axis of motion. 2852 
Illustr. Cntal. Gt, Exhib. 230 The projection or radius of 
the jib of these cranes is 32 feet. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
638/r The jib or movable spar of the derrick is hinged to 
and near the foot of the post, its top being held by a chain 
which passes over pulleys to a winch on the post, so that 
the inclination of the jib may be adjusted as required. 
289s Mod. Steam Engine 56 The jib is adjustable at any 
angle, and the crane is made to hoist, lower and turn round 
in either direction by steam. 

b. Comb., osjib'beam,-pole\ jib-crane, a crane 
fitted with a jib; jib-frame, ‘the upright frame at 
the sides of a marine-engine, connecting the cylin- 
der, condenser, and the framing’ (Knight Diet, 
Mech. 1S75). 

1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 222 Hung on a pulley; at the 
end of the gib-beam. 2873 Daily News 27 Sept. 7/x The 
stone was lifted up by a jib crane for the purpose of placing 
the mortar. 2898 IPestm. Gas. 4 July 6/1 A powerful 
electric travelling jib crane running on a large elevated 
track controlling the entire length. 2898 Daily N^ws 
27 May 2/6 The jib poles did not go against the brick pier. 

Jib (d.^ib), ji.3 [f. Jib i),-] 

1 . A jibbing horse, a jibber. 


2843 Youatt Horse xv. 327 The mare w-as a rank jib 
in single harness. x8$x H. Ajayiiew Lend. Labour I. 289 
(Farmer) Frequently young horses that will not work In 
cabs— such as jibs— are sold to the horse-slaughterers as 
useless, 2890 Boldrewood Squatter's^ Dream iv. 43 Jack 
was borne olf by two jibs and a bolter in the Warroo mail. 

2 . The state of being at a standstill. 

2893 Leslie Lett, to^ Marco xx. 1 34 My picture Is at 
present In a .state of jib, owing to a child’s bead in it which 
1 cannot get right. 

Jib (cl^ib), vX Natd. Also 7 gib, 9 gibb, Jibb : 
see also Gybe. [Etymology obscure; the same 
sense is expressed by Da, gibbe, Sw. dial, gippa ; 
cf. also Du. gijpett, (jct, giepen, prob, from a LG. 
original. Bvtt, as in Gybe v., the phonetic change 
of (g) to (d.:;) is unexplained.] 

1 . trails. To pull (a sail or yard) round from one 
side of the vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 

2692 T. HIalk] Acc, New Invent, 126 The phice and fitt- 
ing of the Shrovvd so as to make way for the gibbtng of the 
Yards. 2776 Cooic snd l^oy. w, iit. (1842) 1. 426 In changing 
tacks, they have only occasion to shift or jib round the sail. 
2834 .M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 15 U could be hooked 
and unhooked| as need were, when she tacked and it became 
ncces.sar)* to jlb the sail. 2863 Examiner iS Mar. 263 
A movement of the boys when the boat was jibbing her sail 
m.*iy have upset her. 

2 . inir. Of a sail, etc. : To shift or swing round 
from one side of a vessel to the other ; =» Gybe v. i. 

2719 De Foe Crusoe 1, li, The Boom gibbed over the Top 
of the Cabin. 2804 Naval Chron. XI. 169 The sail gibbeJ, 
the boat upset. 2832 Thelawney viify- lyiiitger Son ll, 
X99, I saw the Bo.ston schooner's maln-.sail jib. 

b. Ira/tsf. Of Other things : To swing round. 

2^1 Daily News 23 July 7/2 The arm of the crane could 
swing round, or gibb, on each side, and deliver the stone on 
a truck. 

Jib, Also jibb, rarely gib. [A recent word 
of uncertain derivation: not in Todd iSi8, Web- 
ster 1828, orCr.rigiS47. Thought byEorby (a 1835) 
to be transf. from the jibbing of a sail, and so to be 
identical with Jiu vX But this is very doubtful. 

yib has .2 curious resemblance to OK. and mod. dial. 
V'. giber to kick, sometimes said of horses; whence regiber 
(mod.F. regitnl-er), early regibben in Ancr. R,, to kick 
as a W'anton beast ; but it is not possible to connect jib 
historically with these words.] 

L intr. Of ahorse or other animal in harness: 
To stop and refuse to go on ; to move restively 
backwards or sideways instead of going on ; lo 
balk stubbornly. 

x6tx Jane Austcn Lett, (1884) 11. 95 The horses actually 
|;ibbed on this side of Hyde Park Gate. x8i6 Scott Antig, 
11, Miss Grizie Oldbuck was sometimes apt lo jibb when he 
pulled the reins loo tight, a 2825 KohUY Vee, B. Anglia, 
yib, to start .suddenly and violently aside, generally from 
thecoHar; and to refuse to draw or go forward. Itissald 
of a horse metaphorically from the jibbing of a sail. zBz6 
Disraeli Grey vi. it. The horses have jibbed, and will 
not .stir. 284s Ford Ilandbk, Spain t. 48 In the best 
regulated teams it must happen that some one will occasion- 
ally start, gib, and bolt. 

2 , transf, and fig, a. To stop short in some 
action ; lo refuse to proceed or advance ; to draw 
back, back out, 

18x2 Sporting Mog. XXXIX, 139 Nanny jibbed a bit in 
the twelfth round, 2827 Scott yrnl. 26 Mar., I had settled 
to finish the review, when, behold. .1 jibb'd. 2845 E.MI'SON 
Let, in Corr, M. Napier, Many Whigs, however, will jib, 
from fear of their constituents. x894Sik£. Sullivan JFoman 
no When there is no compulslou there is no gibbing. 
b. To Start aside ; to shy at, 

x83a T. A. Outiirib Vice Versa vi. 233 Tlie boys taking 
the parts of ladies jibbing away from their partners in n. 
highly unlady-Uke fashion. x8^ Ovid.k Massarcties xv. 
There are people who jib at you still, you know : when once 
you Were one of us, they wouldn’t dare. 

Hence Jibbing vbl. sb, and ppl. a, 

2844 Ald. S.MiTfi Adv. Mr, Ledbury xlii. (1886) 130 The 
playful vagaries of jibbing horses. 2862 G. F. Bekkkley 
S/ortsm, IV. Prairies xv, 347 A succession of jibbings and 
reaiings. 1862 Whyte Melville itu. Bar x. ved. 22) 363 
A backward swain is like a jibbing hor.se. 

Jib, 0.3 Sc, trails. To fleece ; to strip ; to milk 
closely, drain to the dregs. Hence Jibbings, the ; 
last strainings of milk from a cow ; aflerings, ' 
273S Ramsay Vision viU, Our trechour peirs lhair ijTanns 
treit, Quha jyb them, and thair substance elt. 2824 Mac- 
TACOART Gallovidian Encycl., yibb, to milk closely, yib^ 
tings, the last milk that can be drawnout of a cow’s udder. 
2828 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life (2882) II. iu 27 Jane the 
lesser . . furnishes butter and afterings (jibbings) for lea. 

II Jiblsall (d,:^i*ba). Also jibbeh, jibba. [A 
variant (following the proniinc. current in Egypt) of 
JuDBAH.] An outer garment, worn by Egyptian 
Mohammedans, consisting of a long cloth coat 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

2892 Daily News 20 Oct. 5/6 He again returned, wearing 
a clean jibbeh patched with pieces of the vestments belong- 
ing to our hlission church at £1 Obeid. 2896 Ibid, 3 Feb, 
6/4 A man dressed in the Mahdist ‘jiblm* appeared before 
Slatin's fort, with a summons to surrender. 2898 Doyle 
Trag, Koroska v. 223 Then he laid his black forefinger 
upon the breast of his jibbeh. 
b. Comb., as jibbah-clad. 

2898 Daily News 5 Sept. 5/8 The Dervishes . . broke and 
fled, leaving the field white with jibbah-clad corpses, like a 
meadow dotted with snowdrifts. 

Jibber (d.^i bsi), sb, [f. Jib v.^ + -ebL] A 
horse that jibs. 


2827 in Halluvell. 2872 Le Fa.nu Checkmate H. xiij 
233 There arc kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers! 
1879 Sala Paris herself again (1880) II. xiv. 233 His horic 
was a miserable jibber. 

Jibber, [Related lo Jabber and Gibber.] 
intr. To speak rapidly and inarticulately; to 
chatter unintelligibly. 

2824 Scorr Redgiutntlet Let. xi, The jackanape..jibbertd 
and cried os if it was mocking its master. 2883 Hall 
Caink Cobw, Crit. i. 26 A jibbering disposition to'break 
into ecstasies 1898 IVestm. Caz. 25 May 3/2 The proud 
psscngcr.. may jibber with fright. 1900 Ibid, 12 Sept. 4/2 
They decline lo learn, .and jibber when corrected. 

Jibbet(t, Jibbong, obs. ff. Gibbet, Gehbuxg. 

Jibbings : sec Jib 

Jib-boom. Aaut. [f. Jib jA 1 + Boomj( 5 . 2 ] a 
spar run out from the end of the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed, and beyond 
which is sometimes extended the flying jib-boom. 

2748 Anson's Voy. ii. ix. 226 One of the sail-makers mates 
was fishing from the end of the gib-boom. 2752 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V. Ship (Plate), Flying yUbboom [no simple jib- 
boom shown]. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), jtO- 
Boom, ..'Ihii boom., is nothing more than a continuation of 
the bowsprit forward, to which it may be considered as a 
top-mast. 2833 Markvat P, Simple xxxv, To prepare for 
action, and keep close order, which mean.<i. to have your 
flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of tne ship a head 
of you. iBjZ Masque of Poets $sOot on thcjibbooni in a 
gale He went in the darkness to furl a sail. 


Jibby-liorse. [cf. dial. (E.Angl.) Jiliby, a girl 
dressed in showy finery.] (See quot. 1825.) 

(02440 Prom/. Parv. 102/2 Gybbe, horse, manditut.) 
1^1 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. 11. xxxvi. (1631) no Know- 
ledge disdaincs the rattles and gibby horses of the world. 
ri 2825 Koruy Voc.^ E, Anglia, fibby-horse, a showman’s 
horse decorated with particolored trappings, plumes, etc. 
It is sometimes transferred to a human .lubject. 

Jib-craek, obs. variant of Gimcrack. 

Jib-door. [Origin unascertained.] A door 
flush with the wall in wliich it stands, and usually 
pointed or papered so as to be indistinguishable 
from it. 

x8oo Mrs. Hervey Monrtray Fam. II. 159 Emma .. 
darted out through a elb-door, covered with pictures, which 
had struck her eye while he was speaking. 2820-22 Pvse 
Wine .J- Walnuts (1824) II. ix. 132 The delighted bookseller 


opened a jib door, .that went from the side of the shop to a 
sleep narrow staircase. 2852 Lomax & Gusvos Encyeh 
Archil. $. V., The use of a jib-door is to preserve tlie 
symmetry of an apartment, where only one door is wanted, 
nearer to oue end of the partition than the other. 

Jibe, variant of Gibb sb. and v., Gtde v. 

Jibe (d^oib), v, C/.S, Also gibe. [Origin 
obscure; perh. phonetically related to chimci see 
CuiMK I', 8, 9 c.] intr. To chime in iyjith)\ to 
be in harmony or accord ; to agree. 

iZi^ S/orting Mag, XLII. 22a It however curricIe-iiM or 
gibes in but too well with the passing anecdotes of the day. 

285s Doesticks xiv, 2x3, I attempting to sing the words 
of ’Old Hundred*, while the lady played the Jenny Lind 
polka, which didnT seem lo jibe. xB^ Bartlett 
canisms 245 To jibe [ed. 2877 to gibe), to suit, 
barmonue. 2672 * Mark Twain ’ Screamers xxix, Ihe 



.. of ’I'riiby's posing for the ‘altogether’, doesn’t jibe with 
the auihorT authoritative declaration that to all artvsts .. 
’ nothing U so chaste as nudity 

Jiblet, variant of Giblbt. 

lIJiboya (d^iboi’a). [Tupi ^iboia {boia = ser- 
pent).] A Brazilian name of the great Boa, also 
callea boigitacil, 

[2648 W. Piso De Med. Brasil. 111. -(t Boigua^u sive 
liboya, serpentium omnium facile maximus.) * 7 ** 

Rogers Voy. 52 That Monster call’d Jiboya, or the Roe^ck- 

Serpent, which I enquir’d after. 2774 Goldsm, iVtw. Hist. 
VI 1. 225. 2839 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XX. 145/^ 
stricter, Linn., .is met with in Surinam and Brazil, mwoooy 
districts. . .It is.. commonly known by the name of ytooya. 

t Jie, obs. Sc. var. of Jee v,, to move, turn. 

2728 Ramsay Vision xxii, Ay jleand, and flieand, Round 
lyk _a wedder.cock. 

Jiff, colloq. Short for JiPFV. 

2797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (i8r3)_^IIL 
’Twould raise a mutiny in a jl/T. 2894 Wilkins U Ywian 
Green Bay Tree I. 76 I’ll be back in two jifls. 

Chapman Dreuna a Lives, Ampiiioxus d* Ascid, 83 lie 
grasps the creature in a jiff. 

Jiffle (dgi-fT), V. Now dial. [Origin obscure : 
cf. JuFPLE v.] intr. To shuffle, to fidget. 

2674 Fairfax Bulk .J- Selv. 134 Jogging on in a jiming 
way, they lag behind at every bearing, as they “P 
more or less at every jetting. 2799 -W. Tavlok ro Montniy 
Mag. VII. J39 You limp'd and jiffled for a long while 
after. 2825-80 Jamieson, To jijfe, to shuffle. Perihs. 

N. W. Line. Gloss., yifle,\oii<b%icX.. 
yifling, fidgety. 

Jif?y (dsi-fi). colloq. Also 8 jeSy, 9 
[Origin unascertained.]' A very short' space_ ol 
time ; only in such phrases as in a jiffy t Ip 

2785 MuneJikausen's Trav. xxiii. (1792) 96 In six .4*®?,^ 
found myself and all my retinue .. at the rock of Gibrai • 
2796 Grose Diet. Vulgar 7'ongue s. v., It will he done 
a jeffy ; it will be done in a short space of time, m an • 
slant. 2833 Marryat P. Simple x\\\, We were ordered to 
South America; and the trade winds took us there ro 
jifiey. a 2845 Hood T.^ Trumpet xxxv. In half 
less than that. x68o Spurgeon y. P/oughnn Piet, zoo iney 
have wonderful plans for doing es'erythmg in a jiffy* 
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Jig (dgig)* Forms : 6 . 5 V. ieig, 6-7 iyg, 
iigge,iygg0, gigge, 7 gig, ijgge, 7-8 jigg, 7- jig. 
[Origin uncertain. Often assumed to be identical 
with OF. giguc a kind of stringed instrument, a 
rude fiddle, It. and Sp. giga^ MHG. gige, Ger. 
geigc ; but as to tliis there are difficulties ; the OF. 
word had none of the senses of j/g, it was also obs. 
long before jVg is known to have existed ; moreover, 
mod.F.gfgu^ the dance, and dance tune (exemplified 
1680) is not a continuation of OF. gigtte^ but is said 
by Darmesteter to have been simply adopted from 
Eng. jig» In this uncertainty as to the origin and 
history of the word, the order of senses here pre- 
sented is provisional ; those in 6 are in part directly 
from the stem of Jig v* 

Apparently the only way in which could be connected 
with OF. sipie, would be its formation from Jig t/., the 
derivation of the latter from F. g^gnery gingner ‘ to leap, 
frolic, gambol', and the formation of this from 
But not one of the^e steps is certain : in particular the senses 
and chronology of Jig v. offer difficulties.] 

1 . A lively, rapid, springy kind of dance. 

^1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 58 Sum luvis, new 
.cum to toun, With jeigis to mak thame joly; Sum luvis 
dance vp and doun, To ineiss thair malancoly. 1599 Mar- 
STON U'iUoitie x, The Orbes celesliall Will daunce 
Kemps ligge. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 78 Wooing .. 
is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge {and full as fantaslicall). 
1624 Br. Hall Set’m. Hampton Crt. Sept., Surely jiggs 
at a Funeral . . are things prodigiously uaseasonable. 1634 
Milton Comas 952 All the swains that there abide With 
jigs and rural dance resort. 1775 A. Burnaby Trav. 21 
When the company are pretty well tired with country 
dances, it is usual to dance jiggs. 1843 Lever y. Hinton 
5cvii. (2878) 224 The whole party would take hands and 
dance round the table to the measure of an Irish jig. 

. 'fb. Sty Vitus's jig \ St. Vitus’s dance, chorea. 

1702 Baynard Cold Baths ir, (1709) 377 A Youth that had 
lost the use of his Limbs by a sort of a Chorea sancti Viti 
(called Saint Vitus’s Jigg). 

c. [f. Jig V.] Fidgety movement : in phr. cn the 
jig. {colloq.) 

1881 Jefferies IVood Magic 1 . ii. 25 The sight of the 
white steam, and the humming of the fly-wheel, always >et 
Bevis * on the jig ', as the village folk called it, to get to the 
machinery. 

2 . The music for such a dance ; a rapid lively 
dance-tune; spec, one in triple rhythm (usually 
6-8 or 13 - 8 ) used as the last movement of a 
suite (oftener in the Fr. form Gigue or It, Giga). 

xs88 SuAKS. L. L. L. iv. iii. x 63 To see great Hercules 
whipping a Gigge, And profoufid Salomon tuning a lygge. 
>893 bONNK Sat. iv. 147 As fldlers still, Though they be 
paid to be gone, yet needs will Thrust one more iig upon 
you. 162X Buuton Anat, Mel. 11. ii. vi. iii. The sound of 
those Gigges and Hornpipes. 1649 Lovelace Poems {1864} 
ia8 In the same key with monkeys jiggs Or dirges of pro- 
scribed piggs. 2674 Playford .Sa/// Mus. Pref. 9 Our late 
solemn hluslck is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foiel^ners. 1747 Walpole 
(2846) II. 277 They sing to jigs, and dance to church music. 
2878 Browning Poets Craisic cxix, What some player-prig 
Cleans for a grave tune though it proves a jig. 

-f* 3 . A song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mock- 
ing (often scurrilous) character. (In 17th c. applied 
in mockery to metrical versions of the Psalms.) 

2570 Foxe a. ^ M. (ed. 2) 1 . 470 The Scottish Gigges 
and rymes were these, Long berdes liartles, Faynt^ hoodes, 
wide.s. 2590 Marlowe Eaiu. //, 11. U, The fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig ; ‘ Maids of 
England, sore may you mourn, For your lemans you have 
lost at Bannocksbourn, With a heave and a hoi* 2622 
Flohio, C/tiarantana, a kinde of Caroli or song full of leap- 
ings like a Scolish gigee. i6ax IMollb Camerar. Liv. Libr. 

V. ii. 322 In praise of him certaine jygges were made. i6 . . 
Roxb. Rail. 1 1 . 257 Man in .Moan, In wine we call for bawdy 
jjggs, Catzoes, rumbilU ws, whirligigs. ^2657 Cent. Art, agst. 
Clergy In J. Walker .''ujffer. Clergy (1724) 82 The singing of 
Hopkins's Psalms, which he called Hopkins’s jiggs, 2673 
R. Leigh Transp. Reh. 27 Having had our Geneva Jigg, 
let us advance. 

*t* 4 . A light performance or entertainment of a 
lively or comiem character, given at the end, or in 
an interval, of a play. Obs. 

Perhaps originally mainly consisting of song and dance 
(quot. 1632), but evidently sometimes of the nature of a farce. 

a 1591 Greene Jas. IV, i. Interl,, Here see I good fond 
actions in thy jig. 2602 Shaks. Hant. ir. il 522 He’s for a 
ligge, or a tale of Baudry. 1622 Cotcr., Farce,., the lyg 
at the end of an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knauerie 
is acted. 263* D. Lupton Loud. .J- Countrey xx, Most 
commonly when the play is done, you shal_ haue a ligge 
or dance of all trads, they mean to put their legs to it, as 
Well as their totig.«. 1654 Caiton Pleas. Notes iv’. iii. 287 
Untill the sad Catastrophe shews the Play to be a jig, all 
mockery and miiih. 1100 Playhouse Advt.ln Flying Post 
4 July, Miss Evans’s Jigg and Irish dance. 17*8 PovuDunc. 
HI. 238 A fire, a jigg, a oaitle, and a ball. 2864 S>iAw//«/. 
Rng. Lit. vi. (1875) 125 At the end of the piece, oroccasion- 
ally perhaps between the acts, the clown or jester performed 
what was called a jig. 

5 . piece of sport, a joke; a jesting matter, a 
trifle; a sportive trick or cheat. The jig is iip^ 

‘ the game is up it is all over. Now dial, or slang. 

. »S9» Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2' 38 Let not your shops be 
infected with anle such goosc gy-blcis or stinking garbadge, 
as the lygs of newsmongers. 16*7 E. F. Hist. Edxu. II, 
(16S0) 66 As with a Jigg of State might catch them naked. 
2663 FLxgellum, orO. Cromwell (1672) 27 When the M.ii'or 
now perceived ihe Jig, and how Kttchinman had fooled 
him, he could have pulled ihe Hair o/T bis Head. 2688 


Bunvan yerus. Sinner" Saved (1886} 203 By jiggs, and 
tricks, and quirks, which he helpeththcm to. 1735 Dvche, 
yig, .. an arch merry trick. 2848 Jonks Sk. Trav. 14 
(Farmer)^ I know'd the jig was up. 2861 Thackeray Four 
Georges iv. (1863) 224 Her jigs, and her junketings, and her 
tears. 2894 Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb. 380 The die 
is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk’s spilt. 

6. A name variously applied in different trades 
to mechanical contrivances and simple machines 
for performing acts or processes, some of which 
arise directly from uses of Jig 2/., while in others 
the sense is little more than ‘dodge’, ‘device*, 
‘contrivance*: see. the quots. spec. b. A ma- 
chine or contrivance for jigging or dressing oie by 
shaking it up jerkily in a fluid medium (see Jig 

5) — JiGGEu jAI 3 b. c. A contrivance of 
various kinds for catching fish ; see quots., and cf. 
Gig sb.^ d. Coal-mining, A steep tramway on 
which the loaded trucks as they descend draw up 
the empty trucks by means of a cable passing round 
a drum or worked by wheels; also called jinny, 
187s Knight Diet. Mcclt., yig. 1. A handy tool. The 
name is applied to various devices, and in many trades 
small and simple machines are called j!g<. In the armorer’s 
.set of tools we find cited, — Drilllng-jig. Filing-jig. Milling- 
jig. Shaving-jig. Tapping-jig. 1881 Greener Gun 432 
By means of jigs, callipers, and other loots the exact sue of 
the stock and its angle with the banel i-i obtained. 

b. ^2877 Ray,mono S/atist. Mines Mmiug 424 No 
principle has yet been dlscoveied which is better adapted 
to the separation of minerals than the intermittent and 
impulsive action of some fluid medium on the crushed ore. 
The best results thus far obtained are from machines known 
as * jigs', which employ the above principle. 

C. 2858 iV. y. Tributu 22 July (Bartlett), A long, stout 
line, at the end of which was a shining, spoon-shaped piece 
of pewter, terminated by a birge hook. This apparatu.s he 
called a jig. ^ 1873 Forest A- Stream 2 Oct. 122 The Shoals 
are fished with a jig', a three-pronged harpoon, fastened 
to a long wooden handle. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 

Jig^ ^')d dratls for the captuie of cod, .. mackciel 
jigs formerly extensively used. 2897 R. Kii’Linc Capt. 
Courageous 145 Every soul aboard hung over his squid-jig 
— a piece of lead painted red and armed at the lower end 
with a circle of pins bent backward like half-opened umbrella 
ribs. 1897 Outing tU. S.^ XXX. 258/1 Harry, .leaned over 
to watch critically the action of the bone jigs, as they 
played in the water. They darted from side to side without 
whirling, thus closely Imitating a wounded fish. 

d. 28^ Daily Tel. 26 Jan. 6/3 The spot where it was 
ignited w.xs shown to be the first level on tiie north side near 
the top of the jig. Labour Commission Gloss., Jigs, 
term used in North Staffordshire in the steep measure.^ to 
describe the road down which the trains are sent, the full 
trams pulling the empty ones up. 

7 . Applied ludicrously to a horse, a person, etc. 
coUcq, 

I'^oi IVooden iPorld Dissected (2708) 54 Up he fa sailor] 
hoists himself a Trip upon his Jig of a Horse, and sticks as 
close .. as if he was got cross a Yard-arm. 2782 Bentjiam 
IkT'.;. (184^) X. X03 This Lxird and Lady Tracton are the 
queerest jigs you ever saw. 

8. Comb.f as (senses 1-4) jig-dancer, -given adj., 
-like adj., -maker ; jig-backed a., having a twist 
in the back; jig-brow {Coal-mining), an under- 
ground incline on which a jig or jinny (see 6 d) 
works, also called jinny-road \ jig-chain (see 
quot.); jig-clog, a clog worn in dancing a jig; 
jig-mould, a mould into which melted lead is 
poured to form the shank of a jig (sense 6 c) ; jig- 
pin, ‘ a pin used by miners to bold the turn-beams, 
and prevent them from turning’ (Webster, 1828). 
See also Jig-saw, 

2822 Sporting VIII, 262 It wasdiscovered that, from 
a wrench, she (a marej wasalso *jjg-backed. 1882 Ravmo.vo 
Mining Gloss., *yig-brow. 2900 Daily Ntnvs 11 Jan. 7/3 
Then we went to the face, up some of the ‘jig brows the 
ro.ids running off at right angles from this pony track. 
2881 P.K'iVionvi Mining Gloss., * Jig-chain, a chain hooked to 
the back of a skip and running round a post, to prevent its 
loo rapid dc^ccnt on an inclined plane. 2897 Daily Nnvs 
5 Feb. 9/5 A card, on which he was described as * the 
champion clog and *iic dancer*. i6iz B. Jossox Catiline 
Ded., Posterity .. shall know, th.it you dare, in these ‘jig. 
given times, to countenance a legitimate Poem. 1835 Court 
Mag. VI. 24/2 It Is a “jig-like sort of tune. 2899 Daily 
News 20 Apr. 5/3 With the exception ofa jig-Jike presto, . , 
the Fantasia is less remarkable for idea or effect than for 
.skilful in.strumcn<atlon. 160a Shaks. Hatn. iii. ii. 231 Oh 
God, your onely •liggc-maker I what should a man do, but 
be metric. 2633 Ford Love's Sacr. Ji. i, Petrarch was a 
dunce, Dante ajiginaker. 

Jig Also 7 eie. (gidge). [Closely re- 

lated to Jig sb. (q.v.), but not fcnotvn so early. In 
some senses it approaches obs. F. gigucr (15th c.) 
to gambol, freak, sport, nasalized glngucr to leap, 
kick, wanton (which is app. not related to OF. 
gigue '. ; but this resemblance may be merely acci- 
'dental,or due to parallel onomatopceic influence, the 
large number of words into which yi^- enters indi- 
cating that it has been felt lobe a natural expression 
of a jerking or alternating motion. See the words 
following, and cf. Fig, Fbig. Some of the senses 
eyidentlv arose independently from Jig sb., and the 
historical order of the whole is unascertained.] 

1 . a. traus. To sing or play as a jig, or in the 
style of a jig (see JiC sb. 2, 3). ? Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L, L. hi. i. ix To ligge off a tune at the j 


tongues end, canarle to it with the fcetc, humour it with 
turning \p your eic. 2633 Ford Love's Sacr. hi. t, Make 
thy nwan to ball.aJ-hjngers and rhymers ; they’ll Jig out thy 
wretchedness and aboniinaiious to new tunes. 

b. trans. 1 o daiice (a ji*; or other lively dance). 

27x9 D Urfey Pills IV. 100 We Jig the Morris upon the 
Green. <804 Mrs. J, West /njidel P'ather H U 252 A gentle- 
man ..Jigged country dances the .vanic evening for six 
hours. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. iv. While this brave 
Carmagnole-dance has hardly jigged il.^clf ouL 

e. inlr. To dance a jig; to dance in a rapid, 
jerky, lively fashion. Also to jig it. 

2674 Maypole Dance in IFesiminsler Drollery 11. Eo For 
Willy has gotten his JiJJ, And Johnny ha.s got his Joan, To 
PS it| jig It, jig it, jig it, Jig it up and down I 2723 Steele 
Guardian No. 247 r 2 'ihe bride thouglitlcsbly jigging it 
about the room, 2764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wk.'L 2799 I. 
287 Arc .t 11 the women engaged ? uhy then my locum tenens 
together. 1798 Jane Auste.s Northang. 
Abb. Mil, 1 suppose you and 1 are lo stand up and jig it 
together again. 2883 Cornlu Mag. June 718 The country 
dances commenced, in wliich the beau monde .. bobhed, 
capered, jigged and grinned. 

"f’o pl‘'ty the fiddle briskly, 

1780 Maysc Siller Gun 11. xxiv, Jock Willison, a Sulor 
bred, Wha, for the fiddle, left bis trade, Jigg'd it far better 
than he sped. 

2 . intr. To move up and dow’n or to and fro 
with a rapid jerky motion; in quoL jSS 6 ofa fish 
= JlGGEU I/.l 

1604 Shaks. Ham. hi. L 150 (2nd Qo.) You gig \_Fol. gidge] 
and amble, and you lis.t, j-ou nickname Godv creatures, and 
make your wantonnes ignorance. 2723 C’tlss Winchll- 
SEA Mice. Poems 28 Phillis . . Kept time with every thrilling 
Close, And jigg'd upon her seat. 2869 BLACKMOREZvrna D. 
XXX, The girls* feet were already jigging. 2876 T. Hauuy 
Ethelberta (1690) 122 His hands under his coat-tails, and in's 
pen,on jigging up and down upon hi.- toes. 1886 H. P. 
Wells Amcr. Salmon Fisherman x6o He (a 32 lb. salmon] 
begins to jig — a series of short, heavy and sudden jerks. 

b, trans. To move (any thing) with a light jerky 
motion ; to jerk to and fro or up and down. 

1720 Duucay Gray in Whitclaw Bk, Sc. Song (1875) 8j, 

I maun sit the Icelang day An’ jeeg the cradle wi my lae. 
283.1 Smtt Criffre Midgc{\Z 6 i) 60 The rushing water 
. . closing in on the rudder making it cheep as it \> as jigged 
from side to side with a buzzing gurgle. x888 .Wf. Amer. 

2^ Dec. 403/2 When the carriage [of a sawmill] is to be 
jigged back, the lever manipulating the rock shaft is moved 
from the saw. 

3 . intr. To move in unison “with ; to agree, 

* jump', chime with. rare. 

Fraser s Mag, XVII. 63 My manhood cannot to it 
stoop ; Ji jigs not with my wants or Hishes. 
t 4 . trans. To put ojf witli a trick (see Jio 
sb. 5). Obs. 

2633 Ford Love's Saer. in. iii, Do not think the glos.i Of 
smooth evasion. .Shall jig me off; I’ll know’t, I vow I will. 

5 . To dress (ore) so as to separate the coarser 
and finer portions, by shaking it under water in 
a sieve or a box with perforated bottom, or by 
means of a machine operating in a similar way, 

2778 Prycb Min. Contub. 235 This coarser size, .is jigged 
pure and clean, if it be well given for Ore. Ibid. Gloss, 
s. V. Jigging, In the Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by 
the name of Peasy. ^ *855 Corttwali azS ’J'lje ores arc now 
given to boys, who jig them, or shake them In a sieve under 
water, by which means the ore or hc.’vvy part keeps at the 
bottom, whiUt the spar, or refuse, Is scraped from the top. 
*®75 J- H. CoLti-NS Metal .Mining ua 'J’he best ore when 
so cru!>hcd is ready for sale, but tlie seconds has next to be 

* jigged *. . . The sieves are made to move up and dou n for 
a few minutes with a peculiar jerking motion while dipping 
in water. 

6. To catch (a fish) by jerking a hook inlo its 
body; to catch with a jig (see Jig sb. 6c). b. 
intr. To fish with a jig. 

2B83 Chas. Hallock Sportsman's Gaeetteer{ze.y. ed.) 243 
Keep the line con^untly in motion, and half the time you 
will ‘jig* them in the belly, tail or side, a» the finny ma-sx 
moves over the hook. 

7 . To shape an earthen vessel with a iigeer (see 

JiGGEU jAI 5 a). 

2665 [sec Jigging vbl. sb. 2]. 

8 . in IVell-l'oring, To bore with the aid cf a 
spring-pole, which jerks up the rods and drill after 
the stroke. {[/.S.) 

Jig-a-jig, jig-a-jog’, imitative words expressing 
rciteiation or alternation of light, short, jerky 
movements (see Jig v. 2, Jog v. 3) ; tiicy may be 
used a. asadv. — with a jigging or jogs'mgmolion; 
b. as at^', = having such a motion ; c. as sb. = such 
motion itself; d. as vb. = to move in such a way. 

x6oa Dekkek Satirom. Wks. 2873 1 . 222 Thou ilialt Lc 
carted, draw'ne I meane, Coacht, Coacht, thou sliali rjde 
ligga-Iogge. 2624 B. Jonson Barth, Fair InducL, Hec 
would ha’ made you such a lig-a-ioggc 1’ the Loothes, you 
-•should ha' thougni an ^rihquake had been in the Fayre. 

2659 Torriaso, BaecoLite, .. to play at titier-totter, gigg- 
ajoggie. 1837 Makrvat OlUt Podr. xxix, It was a regular 
jig-a-iig. ibid.. The whole company, .were jig-a-jigging up 
and down. 

Jigamare© (d3i gan]ari‘). dial, ox (ollcq. Also 
jigg., gig-. [An arbitrary humorous formation f. 

Jig sb. (senses 5-6): cT. JicGuanon, aUo -whig- 
malecrie, and the like.} 

1 . (Sec qnols.) 

2847-78 HalliwelLt yiggamaree,^vs 3 T.iX'a'*ic, Var. dial. 

2864 Werster, Jiggiunaree, a <poriivc or cuniurg trick ; a 
maneuver. \jCoiloj. and low.) 28^ Cent. DLL, Jigainsitte. 
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JIGGER. 


JIGGISH, 


2 . A fanciful contrivance, which the speaker 
thinks ridiculous or worthless. 

1344 Major jfoiits's Courtship (Partlctt), Maty tt-as sewin’ 
something miglity fine with ruflles and jigamarces all 
around it. 1B48 Jones Sk. Tmv. 9 (Farmer) Bym’ fineiip 
and northern giganiarccs of one kind or anolljcr. a x86o 
N, Y.SJiirii of the Times (BanUus The * housekeeper s 
friend that ere jigamatce the wimmiu scrubs with, instead 
of going on their hands and knees as they used to. 
Jigambob, variant of Jiggumbob. 

Jig(g by jowl r see Cueek si. 5. 

JiggalOTum. Oh. coUoq. [Cf. JtGAMAnEE.] 

A fanciful thing of little value ; a trifle. 

1613 H. V.s\tos Hal/e-pcimysu. )F/r Dcd. A ijb, 1 see my 
inferiours . • torment the Print daily with lighter triOes and 
liggalorums then my russet Hermit is. 

Jiggambob, jiggambob, v.ir. JioGUiiBon. 
Jigger (dai-gar), sbx Aiso (5 gyeser, 7 BiEor, 

8 jiger, 8-9 gigger. [In some senses, agent-noun 
from Jig v.\ the relationship of others is obscure.] 

I. 1 . One who ‘i'Ks’ dunces a jig. Also, in 
dial., An odd-looking person, a ‘ gny ’. Cf. Jig sb. 7. 

1675 Corros Scojfcr scojft i68 Venus'. ..O how Pic trip it 
at thy wedding. Paris. Nay, you’r a jigger, we all know. 
1825 Bkockbtt, yi.e:ger^ an airy, swaggering person. *A 
comical jigger’. x'QSo jamiesm's Dict.^ T/iyirr, a term of 
reproach or disrespect. 

II. 2 . NauL a. A small tackle consistin^j of 
a double and a single block and a fall, used for 
various purposes ; esp. one used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved into the ship. 

1726 G, Roberts x P<y'* *19 To enable the little Boy 
to hold on, I made him a Jigger with a Block fix’d to the 
Cable, and a Rope reev d through it, so that having a 
double Purchase [etc.]. 1769 Palconer Diei. 4]fariue{ij&g) 
S.V., The jigger is.. useful when the cable is either sUppety 
with mud. ., or when it is stiff and unwieldy. x8^o R. K. 
Dana Be/.. iVast xxU. 66 The sails were furled with great 
care, the bunts triced up by jiggers. 1847 Kev PeciK\ 
H. i 1 /. .S*. Gorgon (1868J 28 Bousing the casks close to the 
ships side witl\ a jigger. 

b. A small sail; seequot. 1S67. 

183X [implied in jiggermuxst : see 8]. 1867 S.m\‘T1i SailoPs 
\Vord.bk.^ yiggtr^ ..a small sail rigged out on a mast and 
boom from the stern of a cutter, etc. 1894 Times t June 
ij/4 To steady her.. a jigger was run up at the stem, 

e. Short for ri^er-mast : see 8. 
xB8o Times 33 Oct. 5/4 She has four masts, the fore and 
main masts carrying yards, a large spread of fore and aft 
canvas being provided for the mizzenmast and the jigger. 

d. A small vessel of the smack type furnished I 
wth a ‘jigger* sail: see b; a similar vessel used j 
as a fishing-vessel on the N.E. coast of N. America. 

x 85 o Bartlett Diet. Amen, Jigger, a small fishing | 
vessel. New- England, 187s Knight Diet, Meeh., Jigger 
. .3. A fishlng'Vessel whose rig corresponds to tlist of a 
cutter, excepting a small mtzzen in the stem. 1891 Times 
16 Oct. 9/6 The jigger Petril, of Port Bannatyne, with 

g ravel, is supposed to have foundered, as she bos not been 
card of since leaving Blalrmore. 

3 . Mining, a. One who dresses or * jigs * ore ; 
see Jig v. 5. b. An apparatus for dressing ore 
and separating it into layers of varying fineness ; 
condsting wholly or essentially of a sieve, or abo.x 
with holes, which is shaken up and down in water, 
or into which water is forced. 

1778 PRYCE MiiuCornnh. 334-5 The jigger bolds a coarse 
wire sieve . . while another person throws the unclean Ore 
into the sieve, which the jigger dips into the water and 
shakes twice or thrice. Ibid. Gloss. s.v. Jigging, [The 
larger particles of ore] lie at the bottom of the Jiggin^-sicve 
or Jigger. *974 Raymond Statist. Mines 4* Mining 
The mining laboratory now contains . . a little hand-jigger^ 
a rotary pulverizer, and a famblower, 

4 :. A contrivance for catching fish : «■ JiG sb. 6 c. 
^,fiertuig Mag, XLV. 153 Cod lines and pouting, and 
jigger likewise, 1884 Weekly Scotsman 33 Feb. 1/6 The 
method of capturing them [cuttle or sqiud] is known os 
figging, the jvggex consisting of a number of^hooks radiat- 
ing from a fixed center of lead. No bait is used. The 
jigger is lowered to the bottom where it is constantly kept 
moving up and down til! the squid is felt upon it. 

5. The name of nvtmerous mechanical contrivances 
or devices, used in many trades and operations. 
Among these may be specified 
a. PoUery. A horizontal lathe used in chiaa-ttiaklng. 
b. Mining. A hook or similar Contrivance for attaching 
hutches or trams to a hauling rope, or for coupling them to 
each other. C. A loose chain used as a warehouse crane.' 
d. A small roller, or a set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, used for graining leather, e. A shoe- 
maker’s tool for polishing the edge of the sole of a boot. 
f. A machine for hardening and, condensing a felted fabric 
by repeated, quick blows from rods, by a rapidly vibrating 
platen or platens, or by an intermittent rolling action- 
g. Billiards. A slang name for the supporting rest, used 
when the ball is too far off to be r^ched by the cue if rested 
on the hand. h. A cooper’s drawing'knife with a hollowing 
blade. (Knight D/r/. i. A small street-railway car, 

drawn by one horse, U.S. j. AmacMiie worked by electricity 
and indicating by means of a pointer dial the prices at 
which sales are made on ’change. U.S.^ K. Mint. ‘A small 
weight which it is necessary, in certain cases, to add to a 
given number of coins to make an e-^act pound In weight 
\W. J. Hoskingy Royal Mint.) 

a. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 463 For forming 
saucers, and other small circular article-s, there has been 
recently introduced a small vertical shaft, called ex. jigger, on 
the top of which is a turned head, suited to receive the 
mould on which the saucers, Sic. are to be formed. ' i88x 
Porcelain-Works, It'tirffrr/fr 21 The mould that gives the 
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form to the face of thepUtcorsauccr Is fixed on a horizontal 
ialiic called a jigger. 

b. x888 M iV CK ?th scr. VI. an apparatus 

for ailachinij huicnes to a haulage rope, which holds by 
twisting or biting the ropc.^ 

C. x8gx Labour Commission Gloss., Jigger hop, name 
given (at ilic Millwall Docks) to a hoy working a jigger or 
loo-sc chain. Ibid. s.v. Work, A jigger, ..a loose cliain 
worked not through the medium of a crane, but by hydraulic 
or steam iiowcr. 1900 Dundee Advert. 21 Aug. 5 An in- 
creased charge for the ums of the hydraulic jiggers. 

A 1883 Haldank Workshop Receipts Ser. it. 374A 
A grain or polish is given to the Icatlicr, cither by boarding 
or uorking under small pendulum rollers, calieu ‘jiggeps*, 
which arc engraved cither with grooves or with an imita- 
tion of grain. 

e. 1850 J. SriiUTiiuiei Poet. Wks, 1 . Autoblog. 38 A tool 
highly esteemed among tlicm called a jigger. 

g. 1847 Ald. Smith Chr. Tadpole xli. (1857) 347 The long 
cue and ino 'jigger*. 

Ill, Various slang uses. (Possibly not related 
to the foregoing.) 

6. A door. ’ 

2567 Harman C*wui[i8fi9)85 Dup the gyg^er,, open the 
doorc. 2659 Caterpiilers anatomized, uigers jacked, 
locked doors. 1812 J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Jigger, a 
door. 1851 Mavhcu* Loud, Labour \. 314 Such men are 
always leff outride the Jigger (door) of the hotucs. 
b. A prison or ccU. 

1896 Max PiiMunuTON Puritan's Wi/e xiii. n6, I would 
sooner h.ave been in the gigger at Nevigate. 

7 . An illicit distillery. 

2824 Co/////. I/ist. Murder Mr. Weare 242 He said tlmt 
pTohwl aud isNO others were tn the jigger at Gill’s Hill. 
/bid. 251, I kept a private jigger there, and it was never 
dii>covcrcd. 2851 1 >Iaviik\v Land. Labour I. 387 They 
cariy about their persons pint bladders of * stuff ', or ‘jigger 
stuff' (spirit made at an illicit still). 

b. A drink of spiriis, a dram. {[/.S.) 

2889 Lisbon (Dakota) Starx^ Feb- 3/1 After giving him 
tw’o small * jiggers V the civilities were brought to an end. 
2892 A. E. Liiit I/ist. Columbus (Ohio) 1 . 335 The 'jigger* 
was a dram of less than a gill, taken (5 times a day]. 

XV. 8. dttrib. and Comb., as jigger-block (see 
quQt., and cf. sense 2 a) ; jiggor-dubbor (sbang), 
a turnkey (cf. sense 6 ); jigger-mast Naut.^ («) a 
small mast at the stem, on which a jigger (sense 2 b) 
is hoisted ; (i) the aftermost mast of a four-masUd 
merobant ship; jiggor-pump, (a) a force-pump 
mounted on a portable stand and usually connected 
with a hose, used for watering flower-beds, etc. ; 
{b) see quot. ; jigger-tackZo jVat/t, « sense 2 a ; 
jigger-yard Nant., a yard on which the jigger 
(sense 2 b) is e.xtcnded. 

2859 F. A. GiuFFiTJisWr///. Man, (1862) 207 If the strap 
be continued, so as to form a tall, at the end of the block 
which has no hook, the block is called a tall or “jigger 
bl<xk ; and if a tackle have Its moveable block so furnished, 
It is called a ‘jisg«r tackle 2782 G, Parker View Soc. 
n. 6g *J*gScr-oubbcr is a term applied to Jailors or Turn- 
keys. 1832 Thelawney Adv. younger Son xxlv, This dow 
had a large in.ast forward, and a *cigger-mast afe 2835 
Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy. Explan, /Terms 16 Jigger 
nuut, a small mast at the stern, with a sail rc.semblinga lug 
s.'ul. 2879 Black Mac/cod cf D. xxxiv, 305 The red ensign 
clung to the Jigger-mast. 1894 Westm. Gas. 25 May 7/2 
Owing to the frightful rolling of the ship the steel m.ists 
gave way, all coining down, with the exception of the lower 
foremast, the inizen lower mast, the jigger lower mast and 
topmast, and ihe bovvsprit. 1847-78 Halliwell, *y/^rr- 
pump, a pump used in breweries to force beer into vats. 
1769 Falco.veu Diet. M.tri/te Jigger Tackle, alight 

. . tackle, consisting of a double and single block. 2797 
Gazetteer in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1799) 1 76 D — n me ! if 1 
would not get a jigger-tackle upon you. 2842 J. F. Cooi>ek 
Jack o' Lantern 1 . x8z Three fair, handsome flags rose to 
the end of the Fen-FollctTs *jiggcr-yard. 

Jigger (d5i g«), sb." Also 8 chiger, 9 cUig- 
eer, jigga. [Corruption of Chigoe.] 

1 . = Chigoe. 

2756, zSio, 1639. 28^3 (see Chigoe]. ^2782 Smeathman in 
Phil, y'm/rr.XXXI. 270^ I know nothing similar, except in 
the J>uUx penetrans of Linnsus, the jigger of the West 
Indies. 2826 Kiimv & Sr. EntomoL (1856) IV. S3i 1 am 
speaking of the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also 
Nigua, Tungua, and Pique. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. 
A/h'ea 205 A touch of fever on him and jiggers in his feet. 
2899 Blaekw. Mag. Nov. 635/2 Several Sepoys were suffer- 
ing from that African pest the ‘jigger 
2 - Applied in D.S. to various b.'irvest-ticks, such 
as Leptiis americanus and Z, irri/ans, which fasten 
' on the human skin and cause great iirilalion. 

I Jigger (dai-gaa), v.^ colloq. [? frequentative of 
! Jig v.\ intr. To make a succession of rapid 
jerks ; said of a fish struggling to free itself from 
the hook. Hence ffi'ggering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
^1867 F. Francis Angling ix. (1876) 328 When a fish 
IJiggers’ or keeps up a constant ‘jag, jag, jag', at the fine, 
it is a very uiipleasant.. symptom. Ibid,., I have lost many 
^ jiggering fish. 1892 A. Lang Angling. Sk. 118 He [a 
salmon] came slowly up, and ‘jiggered^ savagely at the fine. 
289$ Daily Neyos 1 Aug. 6/4 When he jiggers, a fish puts 
all he knows into a series of short rapid tugs. 

Jigger, slang or colloq. [Origin disputed. 
It has been referred to Jiggeu and to Jigg£U 
sbiX sense fib: efi next.J Used as a vague substi- 
tute for a profane oath or imprecation, esp. in asse- 
verations. (Only in passive.) 

1837 Marrvat Dijf-i^/nixxxvi, I*m jiggered if" he don't 
tell a lie. 1862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xvii, * Well, then 
said he, 'I’m jiggered if 1 don't see you home’. This 


penally of being jiggered wasa favourite suppositiiiouscase 
of his. He attached uo definite meaning to the word that 1 
am aware of. 2886 Mrs. Burnktt /.it, Ld. PanutUrof 
ii. (189a) 33 ‘Weir, s.ud Mr. Hobbs, * I’ll be— jiggered I* 
This was an exclamalioii he always used when lie was ven* 
much oslonislicd or exciicd. ^ 

Jigger, v.^i s/ang. [app. f. Jigotu sense 
6 b.] trans. To shut zip, imprison. 

1887 Hall Cainf. Deemster xxxUl, Poor Mastha Dan 
had been.. jiggered up in Peel Castle. 

Jiggot (.fl?,i’KB 0 j (hloq. Also 9 jiggit. 
[clini. of Jig j/.] ititr. To move about with a 
jerky or shaky motion; toji;,'; to hop or skip 
about ; to shake up and down ; to fidget. iUnce 
Ji'ggoting vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chauce ii. ii, Come, my Lady 
Fulbankj the night grows old upon our hands, lo danceing, 
tojiggeiing. 2709 T. Baker y'Vr///. 7*a//rr No. 15 She.. 
Jiasafanguishing Eye, a delicious soft Hand, and two pretty 
jiggeuing Fccl 2828 Miss Mitiokd in L’Eiirange 
(2870) IL 35 He is. ..alw.ays jiggeting about from one great 
hou.se to another. x36a Miss Yonge Ctess I-Cate iv. (1864) 

5 Tliere’s Aunt Barbara coming down the lane in the 

aker’s jiggclting carl. 1898 R. Kii’likc Fleet in Being i. 
4 At eight knots you heard the vicious little twin-screws 
jiggilling like restive liorscs ; at seventeen they pegged 
aw'ay into the sea like a pairofshort-gaited trotting ponies 
Oil n hard road. 

Jigget, Jiggetai, var. GigotI, Dziggetai. 
Jiggety “■ colloq. Also jiegity. 

[f. Jigget v. + -v ; cf. rickety. Characterized by 
jiggeling ; having a jerky unsteady movement. 

1883 G. II. Bouchton \n I/arpcPs Mag. Apr. 687/1, I 
would not fix on a bustling, jiggity steamer as the best 
place , . to sketch . . on. 

Ji'^giness. raz‘c. [f. assumed adj. *jiisy (f- 
Jicj?. or 2/. + -v) -f -^’£SS.] The quality of being 
like a jiff, or having a * jigging * or jerky movement. 

1869 T.Hood Rules Rhyme 47 A too^ frequent repetition 
of rhyme at short intervals gives a jigginess to the verse. 

Jigging (d.^i'gii)), vbl. sb. [f. Jig z/. + -isg k] 
The action of the verb Jig, 

1 . The dancing of jigs ; light, rapid, jerky move- 
ment, etc. : see Jig v. i, 2, 

1642 Milton Re/or^n. 11. Wks. (iSsx) 48 Tliat men 
should bcc . .pusht forward to gaming, jigging, wassail' 
ing, and niixt dancing is a horror to tliink. x66S Ether- 
EPCE She Would if She Could ill, u Wks.(i68B) 164 The 
natural inclination iliey have to jigging will make them 
very ready lo comply. 1806 Surr tVinUr tn Loud. 
(cd. 3) 11 . 207 Suggesting that such jigging and romping 
was inconsistent with the elegance that should distinguish 
the amusements of the higlier orders. 2849 Thackeray 
Let. in ScribuePs Mag, (2887) 1 . 681/2 , 1 .. go ooi^feehng 
deucedly lonely in the midst of the racketting and jiggmg. 
b. Of a fish : =» jzggerittg : see JiGGJiB vj. 

2886 H. P. Wells A men Salmon Fuhennan 232 Of 
the 3)erformanccs of the salmon, none demoralizes me like 
jigging .. a scries of short heavy jerks to the line at inter- 
vals of 3 or 4 seconds. 

2 . In technical senses ; see Jio v. 5-8. 

2778 Prvco Min. Comub. Gloss., Jiggingi is a method of 
dressing the smaller Copper and Lead Ores by a peculhr 
motion of a wire sieve in a kieve or vat of water, where the 
smallest particles pass through the Jigging-sievc. 1W5 
Daily Tel. 28 Apr. 5 Machinery .. has already been de- 
signed to execute one part of potters' work, jiggtng. 2884 
IVeekly Scotsman 23 Feb. 1/6 The method of capturing 
them IS known as jigging, the jigger consisting of a number 
of books radiating from a fixed center of lead. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as jigging-party {dial.), 
a dancing-party ; Jigging-machine, a machine for 
jigging (usually in sense 5 of the verb ; Jiggeb 
sbj 3b) ; jigging-aiove, a sieve for jigging ore : see 
sense a above, quot. 1778. 

287a T. Hardy Greenwood Tree \u, (On Chrlslm^day 
night] a jigging par^ looks suspicious. i ^4 lY rst. Mom. 
News 3o'Aug. 1/6 (.rusher, jigging machine and jiggers. 
x^^^Melbourue Argjts sg May 9/8,1 recommend that some 
jigging machinery bc^ put up at once, to concentrate ore 
now at grass for smelting. ^ 

Jigging (flaEgifl). fpi- "• [f- 
That jigs, in, various senses (see Jig ».) ; dancing 

jigs; moving jerkily; singing, playing, or compos- 
jigs ; of the style of a jig (see JiG sb. . 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pi. Tamburl. ProL, Jigging 
of rhyming mother-wits. 1592 CwL-vn-KKinde-i/arts Dr. 
(2842) 26 Men brought vppe to an honest handicraft, ol 
which the realrae more need then iygging vanities- 
Shaks. Jul. C. IV. iii. 137 What should the Warres do wiln. 
these ligging Fooles ? 2629 Davknant Albavine v. Dram. 
Wks. 2872!. 94 Leave off your jigging motion when you mix 
Yourselves in a salute. 2839 MarryaT Diary Avur. her.- 
I. I. 219. One of the leaders then burst out into a hymn to a. 
jigging sort of tune. x86a llus.cur.vt.K'i Four Georges 
Never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity vair. 

Jiggish (dsijgij), a. [f. Jig jA + -ish 1 .] 

1 . Inclined to jigging, dancing, or frolicking i 

light or frivolous disposition (quot. ifi34)* . 

1634-40 Habington Cas/ara 1. (Arb.) 16 She is never^d,. 
and yet not jiggish. 1825 J. Scoxrr Vis. Paris in', (ed. 2) 39 
Crowds of both sexes . . gratifying the jiggish propensUU, 
of their mind.s by the sound of fiddle.s. __ v If 

2 . Resembling or of the nature of a jig or ngfn 
dance; suitable for a jig. 

2709 Addison Taller No. 257 That Musical Ins^' 
ment which is commonly known by the Name of a j ^ 

is more jiggish than the Fiddle it self. 271a Steele o/rfL 
No. 2^6,T 3 This Alan makes on the Violin a certain jiggisd^ 
Noise to which I dance. 2756 Cowfer in, Connotssenx 
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No. 13.^ P 5 The tunes themselves have also been new-set 
to jlggish measures. 1789 T. Twiking Aristotle's Treat. 
Poetry (1812) I. 249 note, *A jjggish measure’ would be 
weak, to the force of the original [Greek]. 

Jiggle (tisi’g'O? [tHm. or frequentative of 
Jig v.\ To move backwards and forwards, or up 
and down, with a light unsteady motion ; to move 
in. a rapid succession of slight jerks; to rock or 
jerk lightly, a. tram. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 13 The more the child 
cried the more she jiggled it. 1887 Jessopp Tr/alsCouutry 
Parson (1890) L 23 We know that the fellow wa.s jiggling 
the poor brute’s teeth out of his mouth at the time, 
b. intr, 

1846 \VoRcnsTKR, yigs^e v. to pr.actise aHected or 
awkward motions, to wriggle. Mrs. Farrar. x88o yaniie- 
son's Diet, To yigs^e, v.n., to rock or shake backwards and 
forwards. Shetl. 1887 Jessopp i. 10 He shambles 
to the next brewery with any beast of burden that can 
jiggle along. 

Hence ; also Ji’ggle sb., a ‘jig- 

gling * movement ; a light rapid rocking. 

1888 N. Avier. Rev. Jan. 59 It is only a little wilder 
jiggle. 1894 R. Kipling Sez’en Seas (1896) 225 There 
aren’t a wave for miles an* miles Excep’ the Jiggle from the 
screw. 1894 Times t Mar. 3/5 The chief novelties claimed 
in the ^jlaintifis’ invention were the use of narrower jiggling 
sieves, in proportion to the lateral area of the machine; a 
deflector [etc.]. Hitt, The jiggling of the sieve caused the 
heavier particles to fall through and the larger but lighter 
to pass off over the tail. 

Jiggumbob (d^rgambpb). co/hii. 1 Obs. Also 
7 jiggem-, jigum-, jiggobob, jig-om- 

bob, giggam bobb, gigg-em-, giggom-.giggum-, 
gingam-, gingumbob. [A humorous formation 
from Jio sb. or v. • cf. bickitmbob, thingumbob^ 

Something odd or fanciful; a bauble, toy, 
knick-knack ; something which one does not 
choose to name or specify : = Thikoumbob. (Rarely 
applied to a person.) 

1613 Beaum. & Fl, Coxcomb iv. vii, What GIggombob 
have we here? a 1627 Middleton IPom. bauare IFom. tr. 
ii, On with her chain of pearl, her ruby bracelets, Lay 
ready all her tricks and jiggembobs. 1629 ^Iassincer 
Picture v. Hi, Shall we have More jiggobobs yet 1 1638 
Bromb Antipodes in. v.Wks, 1873 HI. 285 Tumbles all Our 
jigambobsand trincketstothe wall. 1671 SwADWELL/fw/WP'- 
ists V, I’ll be quit with him and thaMig-em-bob mjj Niece. 
1678 Butler Hud. nr. 1. io3 The EJnemy..Had rifled all 
his Pokes and Fobs Of Gimcracks, Whims and Jiggumbob.s, 
Which he by hook or crook had gather’d, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Cretu, Gingumbobs, Toies, or Baubles. 

Ji’ggy-jo’ggy, adv. « Jio-a-jog, Jig- jog. 

1:600 Dekker Gent. Craft \\. (1862) 13 Faith, then.. I'll 

f o j>SSy*jossy to London and be here in a trice, young 
listress. 

Jig-jig,jig-jogaarz'.,etc. ^Jig-a-jigJig-.v-jog. 
1836 Smart, O^^fog. a jolting motion, a jog, a push. 1864 
WEBiiTEB, yig-jog, having, or pertaining to, a jolting 
motion. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose (1878) 151 
Jig-jog through life alongside of Bob. 1883 G. Allen 
Babylon xl, 'That . . drawing-master . . with his formal little 
directions of how to go jig-jig ior a pine-tree, and to-whee, 
whee, whee, for an oak. 

Jigot, var. GrooT, haunch of mutton, etc. 

Jigs, var. Giggs Obs., mouth-disease in horses. 
Ji^'SaWi sb. U.S. Also gig-saw, [f. Jig v, 
+ Sau’.] a vertically reciprocating’ saw driven 
by a crank, mounted in various different ways. 

*873 J. Richards Wood-vjorking Factories 128 Wth 
respect to jig saws, the band saw and duplicating machines 
have driven the most of them out of use. 1875 Kstgiit 
Diet. Meek., Gig-saw, a thin saw to which a rapid vertical 
reciprocation is imparted, and which is adapted for sawing 
scrolls, frets, etc. 

Hence J’ig'-saw’ v. trans., to cut or shape with a 
jig-saw. 

*873 J* Richards JFood-xvarking Factories 328 What 
may be said of jig-sawing need not consume much space 
here. 1883 Howells IVoman’s Reason (Tauchn. 1884) X. 
213 Designs jig-sawed out of white-wood. 

II Jiliad, jehad (d^fha’d). Alsojahad. [Arab. 
jihad struggle, contest, spec, one for the 
propagation of Islam.] A religious war of Moham- 
medans against unbelievers in Islam, inculcated as 
a duty by the Koran and traditions. 

x86g M. Wilks' Sk. S. [ndia{fiA. 2) II. xlviii. 381 The pro- 
jects of Jehad— holy war. 1875 Kaye Sepoy War III. iv. 
167 To collect money and preach the Moslem Jehad. x83o 
Gen. Roberts in Daily Hetvs 14 Feb. 2/4 The Mollahs have 
been preaching a jc/iad or religious war, 

b. transf. A war or crusade for or against some 
doctrine, opinion, or principle ; war to the death. 
1880 J. CowEN in Daily Hetus 2 Feb. 6/5 The political 
that was being preached against doctrines which .. 
had right and justice to sustain them. x88o Sat. Rev. 

6 Mar. 305 His last attempt to stir up a kind of moral jehad 
against the Government. 3886 tgtk Century 505 An 
economical government bargained to abolish the deer [in 
the New Forest]. So the edict went forth, and a ‘Jihad ’ 
against the deer was proclaimed. 

Jill, vari.int of Gill sb.^, sb.-^^, sb.^, v.- 
Jillet (dji-let). Sc. [dim. of the female name 
Jiil or Gill : see also Gillot, Jelot.] 
A giddy or flighty young woman ; a jilt ; sometimes, 
a familiar or contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman, a wench. 

*76S Johnson s.v. ')ilt. Perhaps from, .gillet, or gillot, the 
diminutive of gill, the ludiaous name for a woman. Tis 


also called jillet in Scotland. 1786 Burns On a Scotch 
Bard gone to W. Indies vi, A jillet brak his heart at last, 
III may she be I 1808-25 Jamieson, yUlet, a giddy young 
woman, implying the idea of levity. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxi, Hark you, were it not well to receive that coy 
jillet with something of a mumming f 
Jill-flirt, vanant of Gill-plirt. 

Jilliflower, Jilliver, var. of Gilltplower. 
Jilt (flsilt), sb. Also 7-8 gilt. [In sense i- 
Gillot 1, of which it is perh. a syncopated form 
(thougii analogies are wanting). Sense 2 appears 
to be influenced by Jilt v.^ whence also sense 4.] 
fl. A woman who has lost her chastity; a 
harlot or strumpet; a kept mistress. Obs. 

1672 Wycherley Love itt Wood Dram. Pers., Mrs. Cross- 
bite an old cheating Jilt, and Bawd to her Daughter, 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 59 He whose wife isa common 
jilt .. and yet swe.irs she is as chast asan imtouch’d virgm. 
ijoz Eng. Theophrast. 36 Is he not as vile a wretch, as she 
a mercenary gilt? 1815 W. H. Ireland Seribbleomania 
232 A Jilt most consummate^ and impudent Doxic. 

2 . *A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him * (J.) ; one who capriciously casts off 
a lover after giving him encouragement. (The cur- 
rent sense.) 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (cd. 4), Gilt or yut, a Cheat, or 
Woman that has defeated her Gallant in his Amours. x68o 
Otway Orphan 1. L 66 Dilatory Fortune plays the Jilt With 
the brave noble honest gallant Man, To throw herself away 
on Fools and Knaves. 17x2 Steels Sped. No. 288 p t 
When you spoke of the Jilts and Coquets. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pie. III. Ixxxl, Loid W— m .. was waiting in expecta- 
tion of my coming, and might.. imagine I was playing the 
jilt, aiS^i Barham Ingot. Leg., Marie Mignot v. They’ll 
leach you the guilt Of coquetting and ogling, and playing 
the jilt, 

b. Rarely applied to a man. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 240/2 The offences of the jilt, 
whether man or maiden, are not, it is true, the ma>t 
grievous that can be committed against society. 

3 . Sc. A contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman: = Jillet. 

1816 Scott Old Jlfort. viu, Though she's but a dirty jilt, 
33x8 — Hrt. Midi, xxlv, His wheat-close, you craxed jilt 1 
1 4 . ? A deception : cf. Jilt v. 2, Obs. 

X683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 63 , 1 beleev 
it wif be a slurr and blmr, or a base-foul Jilt upon them- 
selvs. 

Hence JiTtisb a., having the character of, or 
characteristic of, a jilt ; Ji*ltsMp {iionce-wd.'), a 
mock title for a jilt. 

1690 Crowne Eng. Frier iv. 31 , 1 let him know how your 
Jiltship has serv’d him. 1787 Burns Addr. for Miss 
Fontenelle 33 The wretch in love, Who long with jiUish 
arts and airs ha.st strove. 1897 Blackmore in Blackiv. 
Mag, Tune 78oEyes.. wavering jiltish, deceltfuL 
Jilt (dsilt), V. Also 7 gilt. [A ‘ new cant I 
word* in 1674; origin not recorded; connexion 
with Gillot, or Jilt sb. in sense i, is doubtful.] 

1 , trans. To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love ; to cast off (a lover) capriciously ; to be faith- 
less to ; to play the jilt towards. Orig. said only 
of a woman ; in later use also of a man. 

167^ [see Jilting below]. 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
yilt,\% a new canting word, signifying to deceive and defeat 
ones expectation, more especially in the point of Amours. 
1675 WvcHRaLEv Country Wife i. i Wks, (KlJdg.) 71/2 He 
can no more think the men laugh at him than that women 
jilt him. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ly. xx. {*695) 403 Tell a 
hian, passionately in Love, that he is giltcd ; bring a score 
of Witnesses of the Falsbood of his Alistress. 'tb ten to one 
but three kind Words of hers shall invalidate all their 
Testimonies. 1747 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 78 You shortly 
after jilted the younger, and married the elder sister. x8i6 
Scott Old Mori, xxxviii. Your mistress seems much dis- 
posed to jilt you. 1865 Spectator it Feb. 153 If the man 
jilts the woman he is fined, . . as men arc liable to be fined 
on conviction of open treason. 

b. absai. or isitr. To play the jilt. 

1696 Congreve Epil. to Southerners Oroonoke, She might 
have learnt to cuckold, jilt, and sham. Had Covent Garden 
been in Surinam, a 3736 Yalden Poet. W!^. (1833) 65 The 
nymph, when she betrays, disdains your guilt. And, by such 
falsehood taught, she Icams to jilc. 1739 Matrimony 3 
Where have you (wifel been Jilting all the Day? 

2 . gcji. To deceive, cheat, trick, delude (obs .) ; 
to cheat (one’s) expectation; to prove false or 
faithless to (any one) ; to ‘ throw over ' or discard 
for another. (Now chiefly from i.) 

1660 Ho Droll but a Rational Account 8 Treacherous 
tell-tales, that Irequent clubs and Coffee-houses, whose chief 
business is to jilt others into discourse, a 1700 B. E. Did. 
Cant. Croiv, Hedge-Tavern, a jilting shaiying tavern. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia vnr. Ui, He is waiting for me at 
the inn ; however, . . if you will give roe some lea here, I 
shall certainly jilt him. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum, iv. 
i8x But Fortune shook her swift wings and jilted him too. 

Hence JiTtod ///. a,, vbl. sb. and ///. 

a. ; also Jiltee*, one who is or has been jilted ; 
JiTter, one who jilts, a jilt. 

X673DRYDEN sstPt.Marr.dla .!/<'<* iv.I[tl, It [masquerad- 
incj was invented first by some jealous Lover, to duaxiver 
the Haunts of bb Jiliing ilbtress. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. gg. 3/3 Those cruel Jilicrs. 1833 I.. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 141 Is it necessary .. that you insult the jilted 
suitor? x8^ Pall Malt M.ig. July 397 It b difficult to 
believe that, - the jilter, not thejutee b to be admired. 
Jilt-flirt, erron. form of GilL-fliqt. 

JixD, Jimal, obs. forms of Gxm, Giuilvl. 
Jimbang, variant of JdiGBAsc, 


Jimbei^^jawCd^i’rabojid^p). U.S.coUoq. [var. 
of gimbal'jaw'. see Gimd.vl 5.J A projecting lower 
jaw. So Ji'mber-jawed a. =^GitnbaI jawed. 

^ 184^-60 Bartlett Gimbaljaxvcd or Jimber- 

jawed, whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 1885 Miss 
.Mur^frec Prophet^ Gt. Smoky Mount, iii. 71 The long chin, 
of the style famiJi.irly dciiofnin.iecd jimber-j’awetl. xE^ 
Farjibr Anuricanisms, yimber-javj. 

Jimbol, Jimcrack, obs.ff. Gimbal,Gimcrack. 
Jim-crow (d5i*m,krju-). U.S. [In sense i app. 

1. Jim, var. of Jem (cf. Jesdiy 6) + Cnow sb.f 
5: in 3, from^3>/4 Crow, used as generic name 
for a negro, from the refrain of a popular negro 
melody, ‘ \\ heel about and turn about and jump 
Jim Crow 

_ 1 . An implement for bending or straightening 
iron rails by the pressure of a screw. 

187s in Knight Did. Mech. 

2 . attrib. in Jim Crow car, slang term for a mil- 
way carriage or car for the use of negroes ]jim-crcr.o 
planing-inachine (see quot.). 

1875 Knight Did. Meclt, i2i6/x The jim-crow planing- 
machine is furnished with a reversing; tool, to plane boili 
ivays, and named from its peculiar motion, as the tool b aide 
to ‘wheel about and turn about’, xgoo Morning Leader 
19 Dec. 5/5 ‘Jim-Crow’ Cars, In many Southern States 
there are law's compelling the railroad companies to run on 
their trains separate cars for colored people .. which are 
called * Jim-Crow ' cais. 

Jiminy, obs. fonn of Gemini. 

Jim-jam [A reduplicated term, 

ofwhicit the elements are unexplained ; perhaps only 
whimsical : cf. Jlim-Jlam, trim-tram, -aihim-wham, 
etc. Connexion with the first clement of gimcrack 
is possible, but the latter is not found till later.] 

+ 1 . A fanciful or trivial article, a gimcrack, a 
knick-knack. Obs. colloj. 

a 1550 Image of HyPocr. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II.. 446 
These be as knappishe knackes As ever man made. For 
iavells and for iackes, A iymiam fora lade. 3565 Harding 
in Jewel Def. Apol.{i6ix) 3S1 To shew vs., whether he had 
some iimjam made for him to take it vp, hold it and put it 
on handsomely. 3592 Nashe P. Penilesse 13 A thousand 
iymiams and toycsTiaue they in ihcyr chambers. 

2 . pt. Fantastic ways, peculiarities, colloq. 

Daily News x6 Dec. 8/3 Oh, that's all right. Every 
regiment has its little jim-jams. 

S. pi. Delirium tremens, slaug. 

X885 J. Runciman Skippers^ Shellbacks 4a I'll die on the 
flags with the jim-jams before I'll w'et my lips w'lth it again. 
X897 Blaekiv. Mag. May 107 One man wa.s just recovering 
from an attack of the jim-jams. 

Jimmal, Jimmer: sec Gimmal, GimmerI. 
Jimminy, obs. form of Gemini. 

Jimmy (dgi’mi), dial, and colloq. pronunciation 
of Jemmy, occurring in most of the senses of that 
word, and in numerous other slang, dialectal, and 
local uses, for which see Dictionaries and Glossaries 
dealing with such uses. 

Jimmy, dial, form of Jemmy a. 
t Jimp (d5imp),r^.i Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 gimp, 

6 gymp(e, iymp, iimp. [Perh. connected with 
JlMPU.] 

L A minute or subtle point ; a trifling dbtinc- 
tiou; a quirk, subtlety; a Little. 

1:1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. xn. {Wolf 4 Lamb) xvi, 

O man of law, let be thy sublcltie, With nyce girapis and 
fraudis mtricait. 3513 Douglas AStuis 1. ProL 124 Forane 
iymp or a bourd, I pray jou note me nochtat eucry wourd. 
1563 WinJet Ih'ks. [1890) II. 15 To eschew al occasloun of 
wane stryfe .. for Iimpis of Grammar or sik triflit. ^1596 
Dalrymplb cr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 226 In the Icist tot or 
limp tha iieuer brak the papes authorittc. 

2 . A trick, prank. 

2572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxl. X32 Nor with the hous 
of Guyis to meil, Quha is als godlcs as (liair sell. And kens 
thair gymps, I Irow'. 

Jimp, jA- : see Jump j 3.2 
Jimp (d^irap), a. (advi) Sc, and mrth. dial. 
Forms : 0 gymp, (gympt), 8-9 gimp, 8- jimp. 
[Kjio\vn in Sc. since <M50 o; origin obscure. It 
has been compared with Gim a., ‘smart, spruce*, 
of the same age, and with Jump a., exact, precise, 
which appears later; but in neither case is the 
sense congruous.] 

L Slender, slim, delicate, graceful, neat. (A 
Scotch or northern word, introduced in I9tli c. 
into English literature.) 

x5o3 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenun 69 Cynip, ioUc, and 
gent, richt io>*us and gentryce, I sold at fairis be found. 
15x3 Douglas Aineis w.x. 45 Apon hb . . bow with 
CiTnp fingcris doing xtringis smyie. Ibid. xiL Vzol. ist 
Gymp gerraflouris tharroyn Ic\^s vuschet. a 2550 Christis 
Kirke Gr. iii. Of all ihir madyms .. U’cs none sa CT'mpt .ns 
Gillie. 17x9 Lady Wardlaw Hardy Nnute x. 27 Her girdle 
shavi^ her middle gimp- > 7 ^ Burns *0, xvere I cn 
Parnassus' hill' ii, I .«<« ihee dancing o cr ihe gree.n, Thy 
uaL^t sac iltnp, ihy limbs sac clean. 1844 \\iLLiS I.a.iy 
fine If. 593 Satin wautcoat. -Becoming to a >ouih so ji.-np 
.nnddun. .»xi|S BarHau Ineol. Leg., Nnt. + LaJy xu, 
Then his left arm he placed kou.nd her limp, Uf>cr * 7 . it. 
2893 Nerthumbbi. Gloss., Gimp (g soft>, thm. neat in figure. 

2 . Scanty; barely full; bare tmeasure). _ 

2768 Ross Hcltnore 1. 6 .Vn* how.'ux.o as the jlxnp three 
raiihs was gar.c. i 863 .Vtklsso.n CUtcUnd Gloss., Jim/, 
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..3. small, scanty, deficient in measure. Mod. Sc. I fancy 
he has given you but jimp measure to-day. 

3 . Comb., as jimp-iuaistcd. 

xSaS J. WiLsos Noct. Authr. Wks. 1855 1. 192 That bonny 

dark-haired. .jin^p-waisted lassie. 

B. cidv. 15 arely, scarcely. 

1814 Scott Diary 10 Aug. in Lochluxrt^ These Islanders . . 
are sober, good-humoured, and frlcndlj,' — but jimp honest. 
J893 Stevenson Catrioua xv, He had jimp said the word. 
Hence Ji'mply adv., slenderly, scantily; Ji*nip- 
noss, slenderness. 

j8x6 Scott Old liUri. x.-c-wii, We arc jimply provided for 
in beds rather. 188s Chautb. jnil. 11. 43 Not of the jimp* 
ness engendered of corsets, but of nature. 

Jim(p)son-weed: see jAMESTOAVhMVEED. 
fjimwhiskee, error for Tur-WHISKY, q. v.] 

Jin, variant of Gin sb,'^ and Ji.nn. 

Jing (d,:^iq), y(irc. [Echoic; cf. 
etc.j A sharp rin^, a jingle. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idylls iv. 93 The cag'd Squirrcll, with a 
ling of Bells. 

Jing, J ^.2 Sc. In the asseveration Jiy jiu^! 
(rarely .0 = By Jingo. 

1785 Burns Hallcnveen i.v. While Willie lap, and swoor by 
jing. 1850 lA common .asseveration apparently in .all p.aris 
of Scotland {By jin^j not in use).] 

Jing, V. rare. [Cf. JiNO inti‘. To ring. 

1884 k. Buchanan Poems 95/x Her 
tongue wa^ like a bell upon a sheep— Her very motion 
seemed to make it jing. 

Jingal, Jingko, variant of Gingal, Gingko. 
Jingbang (d^i'gjbni*!)'. slang. Alsojirabang. 
[Origin not recorded.] In phr. the whole jhtgbaug : 
the whole lot, company, concern, or affair. 

i866 W, Gregor limtjfsh. Clots., yinsbau^, the whole 
number. ^x834 Peeric Hug.-e Ecclcs. i. 22 Here tljcy 
come — the whole jingbang. x836 Stevenso.n Kidnnpbcd 
vil. (18911 61 The chief mate. .was. .‘the only seaman of the 
whole jing-bang'. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Ke/onnerixZ^x) 
183 The best thing . . is to leave the whole jimban^ in nis 
hands altogether. Ibid. 321, 1. .bought the wliolc jimbang 
right out. 

Jingle (clsi'qs’l)! V. Also 4-6 gynglo, 5 
gyngel, gingalla, 6 gingU, iyngol, iangla, 7-9 
gingle. [Imitative: 

and G. kliitgelit. There docs rot appear any 
original association with Jakgle.] 

1 . intr. To give forth a mingling of ringing 
sounds, as by the striking together of coins, keys, 
or other small metallic objects ; it expresses a 
more prolonged and continuous sonnd than (liitk, 
and a more com])licated one than iiukh. 

fx38S Chaucer C. T. Prol. i^o Whan he rood men 
mygnte his brj'del heere Gynglen m n whlstlynge wynd als 
cleere And eek as loude as dooth Chapel bells. 1530 
Palscr. 566/1, I gyngyll, 1 make a iioyse, as thiuges of 
metall do whan they be shaked logyther. 1555 W. Watrb* 
MAN I'ardle Faciotis ir. x. 213 To hauc a great sort of silucr 
sounded belles, gynglyng aboute their horse ncckes, 1533 
Siuouns Auai, Abus. i. (1879) 147 Their bels iyngliiig. 
1637 Middleton Five Gallants it. iii, To hear my money 
gingle in other men’s pockets. 1628 ExuixMlcrocosui., A 
Gallant (Arb.) 39 Hee..take.s great delight in his walke to 
heare his Spurs gingle. 1653 A. Wilson yas. /, xio Her 
chains glngled as she came. xSx^ Bvbo.s* yuan xv. Ixx, The 
gla-ises jingled, and the palates tingled. 1870 Disraeli Lth 
M<i/rxxi. I. 173 The bells .. gingted. X871-4 J. TuoaisoN 
City Dread/. Nt. i.x. ii. The harness jingles, as it passes by. 

b. iraitsf and _/%; (Cf. ring.) 

2659 D. Pell Iiu/>r, Sea 76 How .. their roaring oaths 
gingle in their mouthes. 1W7 Fortn. Rev. Oct. 379 There 
is not one word in the whole quotation but jingles false. 

c. To proceed or move with a jingling sound. 

X73»^ Pope Ep, Bathurst 37 From the crack’d bagg the 

dropping Guinea spoke .. gingling down the back-stairs. 
x8^o Emerson Soc. ff Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 93 To 
fairly disengage the mass, and send it jingling down, a good 
bowlder. x894- Mrs. Ritchie Chapters from Mem. ili. 36 
A yellow carriage jingled by. 

d. quasi*//'j;ix, with it. 

1631 Brmhwmt JFhimzies 11. Pedlcr ig Here the Guga- 
girles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

2 . trans. To cause (something)' to emit a ming- 
ling of ringing sounds. 

1508 Kennedy Flytingw. Dunbar gif it ivar to 

gyngill ludas belHs. 1515 Barclay Egloges iii, (1570) C ij/i 
The kitchin clarke. .lengUng his counters. 161$ O. Sandys 
Trav. 172 Fannes of brasse, hung, about with rings, which 
they gingle in slops according to their marchings. 1760 
Goi.DSM.Cf/. IF. xlv, Another.. gingles several bells fixed to 
his cap. X874 Burnand My time xi. 93 Jingling his keys 
in one pocket. 

3 . inlr. a. Of prose or verse; To sound with 
alliteration, rimes, or other vepetitions. 

1670 Eachard Co«A Clergy 67 Then comes the joy of 
joyes, when the parts jingle, or begin with the same letter ; 
.and especially if in Latin. 1780 Howard /' rfjijwx Eng. 125 
In this chamber on the wall is inscribed a gingling verse, . . 
Ad mala pairaia, sunt aira theatra parata, 1855 Macau- 
lay [list. Eng. XV. III. 535 ComposUions of all sorts, from 
sermons with sixteen heads down to jingling street ballads. 

b. To play with words for the sake of sound ; 
{depreciatively) to rime. 

164a Fuller Holy Prof. Si. w. wX. 113 Rich in Latine, 
though he doth not gingle with it in every comp.any. 1708 
OcKLEV Hist. Saracens Pref, (1848) 18 At other times 
jingling upon words. 17x4 "Povt. Lei. 13 July, I should be 
sorry and ashamed, to go on jingling to the last step. 1785 
Burns First Ep. Lapraik ix, Whene’er my Muse does on 
me glance, I jingle at her. 


c. irans. To rime, {deprecialive,) 

X894 F. Hall in xVix//V« (N.Y.) LYIII. 2^2/1 Carlyle I 
have more than once seen spoken of as having first jingled 
end with mend. 

Hence Ji’ng-lo-ji'Ufflo, reduplication of the vb.- 
slem, used advb. ■=^\yi\h continued jingling. 

1664 Cotton iv. Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 Gingle gingle 

went her Bridle. 

Jinglo ((Ui'Og’I). -fA Also 6-9 glnglo, 7 yin- 
glo, 9 gingoll. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A noise siicli as is made by small bells, a chain of 
loose links, or loose pieces of metal when struck ; 
a sound intermediate between clinking and ringing, 

1599 B. Tonson Ev. Mart out of Hum. Pref. 35 The 
gingle of fits .•ipnrre, and the Icrkc of his waude. 2678 
Otway Friendship in F. 18 Wc know when a certain Spark 
of this Town is at hand by the new fangled gingle of his. 
Coach. X791 Mrs. Inciiualu Simp. Story 1, vii. 7% Tlic 
gentle gingle of a teaspoon. 2816 Disraeli Vh>. Grey v, 
vi, No otlicr sound w.*is heard, except the jingle of tlic 
dollars and Napoleons. 1833 Ht. Mautinkau Three Ages 
n. 73 Mrs. Kc.ade heard the jingle of the chain. ,>874 
SvMONDS Sk. Italy Gteece (1898) I, ii. 30 Tlic continual 
jingle of our sludgc-bclU. 

b. Applied deprcciativcly to other sounds. 

1827 Carlyle Misc., Richter {xZCys 1. 7 The jingle of ilie 
household operations seemed not at alt to disturb him. 2842 
'riioREAU Excurs., Hat. Hist. Mass. (1B63) 46 'i’he gingle of 
the song-sparrow salutes us from the shrubs and fences. 
1865 M. Aunold,Cxx. Crit. v. 184, 1 hear nothing but the. . 
scolding and the jingle of the piano. 

2 , Something that jingles ; a jingling bell ; any- 
thing adapted to produce a jingling sound. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 173 Who instead of musii^U 
instruments, have sawcers of bia.ssc (which iliey strike 
against one another) set about W'lth gingles. 1625 Bacon 
A'xx., y V/IhAx//Vjwx (Arb.) 534 II j'ou Plant^ where Sauages 
arc, doc not onely cniertalne them with Trifles, .and 
Gingles ; But vjvc them^ justly. 2825 Honk Everyday 
Jik. I. 1248 The tambourine, ..and the Turkish jingle, used 
in the army. 

3 . The .aficcted repetition of the same sound or 
of a similar series of sounds, as in alliteration, 
rime, or assonance; any arrangement of words 
intended to have a pleasing or striking sound 
without regard to the sense; a catching array of 
%Yords, whether in prose or verse. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (i8p) II. 65B In the perusal of thc^e 
Parables., you shall find no gingles in them. 2663 Br. 
Patrick Pil^r. 157 Frivolous hearers, who arc more 
ple.ised with little /;>nglc-s and tinkling of words than with 
the most persw*a<ive argumcnt-5. a 2680 Butler Rem. 
(17591 II. 261 As if that old Gingle were logic.ally true. 
27x7 Addison Na 297 3*16 Milton, .often affect-s a 

kind of jingle in hU Words, as in the following Passages. . 
*And brought Into the World a World of Woe'. ^ xyjx 
Cent!, Ma^. 26/s Several pages ol his sermons consisting 
of a scries of vcrb.al quibble.s and Jingles. 2837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1. I. i. § 35. 32 This gingle is certainly ple.ising 
In itself. 1879 Farrar St. Pant I. 534 Their so-called 
philosophy h.ad become little better than a jingle of phrases. 

4 , A covered two-whccled car used iu the south 
of Ireland and in Australia. Also aitnb. 

1806 Carr Stranger Ircl, v. iit, I mounted a jingle at 
the great jingle stand at the corner of Bagot Street. 1824 
'1*. C. CroKer Researches S. Ireland ii, 34 Jingles .. Lave 
been established between the principal towns. TTiesc are car- 
riages on easy .Springs, .. to contain six or eight persons. 2829 
Btackiv. Mag. aXV. 772/2 Ultimately the gingle was almost 
abandoned for the j.Tunting-car. 1B42 T'hackeray Fitz^ 
Boodle's pap. Pref., I got it. .from. .a jingle-driver. 2862 
Clara Aspinall Three JVx. Melbourne 122 (Morris) 
Gentlemen who. have lived in India will persist in calling 
this vehicle a jingle .it is a kind of dos-a-dos conveyance, 
holding three In front, and three behind, it has a water- 
proof top to it. .and oilskin curtains to dr.aw all round. 
1887 Cassells Picturesque Australasia I. 64 The jingle 
has been ousted by the one-horse waggonette. 289a Pall 
Mail G. 27 Aug. 2/3 Queenstown is full. ,. 'Phe jingle men, 
as they are called here.. are making their fortunes. 

6. An American name for the shell of the saddle- 
oyster, Auomia. Also attrib. 

2887 Fis1ieritslI.S,%ex.\..'i. 11. 543 A more fragile shell, such 
as a scallop, mussel, or jingle {Anomia) is certainly better. 
2889 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 3/3 A large collection of .scallop 
and jingle shells — gold and silver shells the little people 
call them.* 

6. atlrib, .and Comb, (see also senses 4 and 5), as 
jiiigle-hcll, etc. (see qiiots.) ; jingle-boy {/laitg'), 
a coin, spec, a sovereign ; also, a man who has 
plenty of money in his pockets, 

2887 Bicycling Neivs 31 May 99/1 My light was burning 
brilliantly, and my •jingle belf going at the lime. ' 2894 
Outing (U-S.) XXIV, yx/i The captain of the launch pulls 
the ‘jingle bell ’ for full speed ahead, a 2700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crcjo, * yiuglt'boxes, Leathern Jacks lipt and hung 
with Silver Belts formerly in use among Fuddle Caps. 
c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Cr. v. (i88x) in Come, old fellow, 
bring thy white Bears to the Stake, and, thy yellow •gingle 
boys to the Bull-ring, a 2652 BromE Covent Card. l. Wks. 
1873 H. x6 There is a Gallant now below, a Gingle boy 
indeed, that has his pockets full of crowns that chide^ for 
vent. 2892 Far.mer Slang, Cartary,.. 3. .. a sovereign. 
English Synonyms. HOXerit hammer; shiner; gingleboy; 
monarch, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, * yitigle.br^ins, a 
Maggot-p.-ited Fellow. 

Jingle, obs. form of Jdsgle. 

Ji'ngle-ja'Ilgle, sl>. [Varied reduplication of 
jiiJgU : cf. dilly-dally^ dingle-dangle^ ding-dong^ 
clink-clank, etc.] a. An alternatingjingle of sounds; 


a sentence or verse characterized by this, b. Some- 
thing that makes a continuous and alternating 
jingic ; a jingling ornament or trinket. 

2640 King 4* poore Norlh. Man 179 in HazI, E, /> /» 
IV. 300 With so many jingic jangles .about onca neckc, as is 
about yours. x6^ Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 22 
The everlasting Jingic l.anglc of the Bells. 1851 Hau- 
THORNE Tvnce-told T. 11. xu. 191 The variety of rapid 
vehicles; and the jingle j.anglc of merry bell.s. 2864 A’ 
Brit. Rev. Dcc.432 It was then hcICkiracallalmadeuieoniii 
famous jinglc-janglc..* Inter Divos? Sit Divus..dummodo 
non sit vivus * : Let liim [Gcta] be a god, but don't let liim live. 

So JPngle-Ja ngle v., to jingle with alternation 
of sounds; to proceed with such jingling. 

2899 Westm. Gaz. 13 Feb. 3/1 Such a paltiy collection of 
commonplace lune<, handled clum.sily, as jinglc-janglesand 
drums its way through the piece. 

Jingler (d^i-ijgbi). [f. Jingle v . + -erL] 

1 . One who or that which jingles ; a rimer. 

2599 B. JoN.soN Ev. man out of Hum. ii. v, I had spurres 
of mine own before: but they were not ginglcrs. x^a 
Eaciiaud Hobbs's State Nat. 30 Thou slialt see that thou 
art ten times more an Owl, than 1 am a cheat and jingler. 
2803 T. G. Fessenden Terrible Tt'actoration \i. (cd. 2)89 
note. The wolf always makes it his firNt object to silence 
this jingler (thc^ bell wetherj. 1884 1. G. Bourke Snake 
Dance Moquis xi. 1 19 A fringe of small bells, or jinglcrr, of 
lead and tin, 

f2. shn,^. (See quot.) Obs.rarc"'^. 

a 2700 1). E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, 7irtglers, Horse-Coursers 
frefpjcnting Country Fairs, 

3 . A local name for the Golden-cyed Duck. 

^ 2829 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 3^ The golden-eye 
i.s here provincially called gingler or ginglng-curre, from 
the noise of its wings, x888 G. Trumlull Names fj Por- 
traits Birds xxVii. 79 2\t PIcasantville .. jingler’, .at Balti- 
more and on the Patapsco River, IVhiJJler. 

t Ji'nglespur. Obs. In 7 gingle-. One who 
jingles his spurs ; a cavalier. 

26^ Meeting Gallants at Ordinarle (Percy Soc.) 9 
Signior Ginglcspur, the fine gall.ant I mcltc in Powles. 

iT itt fflfih (djl’ijglct). U.S. [f. Jingle or 
+ -ET.7 

1 . The loose metal ball which scr\*cs as the clap- 
per of a globular sleigh-bell. 

2882 Set. Antcr. XLiy, 323 Thti sand core, \ylih tlie 
jlnglet indde, is placed in the mould of the ouLside, and 
the melted jncial is poured in, which fills up the space 
between the core .and the mould. x^Z^xaChlcago Advangt 
7 Feb. 83 This little iron b.aU fm a sleigh belli is called * the 
Jingict When you shake the sleigh bell it jingles. 

2 . ^ Any small jingling appendage; csp. one shaped 
like a sleigh-bell* (Funk, 1S93). 

Jingling (d.^vygliq), vhl. sb. Also gingling. 

[f. JiNGLET'. +-JNCL] The action of the vb.JiNOLE; 


q.v. 

24.. Chaucer's Nun's Pr. Prol. 28 (Harl. MS.) Ging* 
ling \6-iext, clynkyng] of l?c bellis J>at on xour Lndu hong 
oncucry syde. C2440 Protnp. Pars', 295/1 Gyngelyngeof 
gay hameys.., 2583 Stasvhurst 

(Arb.) 75 With thecsc. Gods gingling [voce drormnj, wtn 
.sight mosle gca.son apalcd, x^x Welver dJlirr. Mart. Ej, 
Jingling of fetters had no meric sound. 2655 Fuller C/i. 
Hist. I. ili. § 2 The puddle-Poet did hope, that thejinglmg 
of his rhyme would drown the sound of his faUe quanliiy- 
2732 Hill Adv. Poets x.xiii, Sh.ame on your Jynghng, ye 
.MJtt Sons of Rhyme I 2842 Ten.nvson Loeksley Hall 105 
’I'hc jingling of the guinea help.s the hurt that Honour feeli. 

b, atts'ib., as jingling match, a diversion in 
which all the players are blindfolded except one, 
who keeps ringing a bell in each hand, while the 
others try to catch him. 

c 2786 CowTLR Let. Wks. 2835 V. .353 All who are atLichea 
iq the jingling art. 2802 Strutt Sports 4* Past. iv. m. s 3^ 
Jingling match,, a diversion common enough at country 
wakes and fairs. Sporting Mag. XXV. 304 A smocR- 

race and a jingling-malch were to take place. wA iJaiiy 
Tel. 23 Apr. 5/4 We hear nowadays less and less of. .gingling 
and whistling matches. 

Jing'lin^ ^ ■ 

-ING '‘i.j That jingles ; see the verb. 

■ IS57-8 PiiAER xErte/d vi. RJ b. From ihens wer houimgs 
heard.. and gyngling noyse of draggyng chaynes. 257° y* 
Googe Pop. JCingd. iv. 48 b, A hundred gingling bellw op 
hang, to m.ake his courage more. xfixoSiiiKS. I ' 1' 
232. 2634 Heywood IPitchesLanc. iv. i. Wks. 1S74 IV. 210. 

I wanted but a paire of gingling .-spurs to make you 
your pace. ' 2789 Burns On Capt. Groses Percgrin.s\, Aula 
nick-nackeis : Rusty aim caps and jinglin jackets. 1040 
Carlyle Heroes iij. (1858) 252 Whatsoever is^not sung is 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into Jingimg 
line-j, — to the great injury of the grammar, to the great 
grief of the reader, for most part ! 

Hence Ji’affUngly (ging-) adv. 

2840 Browning SordclloY.^^-^ Some shape.. Approached, 

out of the dark, ginglingly near. 

Jihgly (dsi-ggU), a. [f. Jingle sb. + -YkJ 
Characterized by jingle or affected recurrence ot 
words or sounds. 

^1^ K. White Rem. (iSit) II- 249 It [has] a set of 
chiming and jingly terminations. 2885 E. D. Ger-aru 
tVaters 0/ Hercules .\*.\vi, The jingly prayer rambled on. 

Jingko (d.:5i‘qgo), int., sb., and a. Also 7 jeiugo- 
[Appears first C1670 as a piece of conjuror’s gib- 
berish,. usually hey or high jingo /, prob. a mere 
piece of sonorous nonsense with an appeanonce 
of mysterious meaning. In 1694 by jingo occurs 
in Motteu-x’s transl. of Rabel.ais, where the Pr. 
has par Diesi : this, being contemporary \vith the 
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conjuror’s term,’ may be presumed- (though not 
proved) to be the same -word, substituted, as in 
many other cases, for a sacred name : cf. hy 
GoUy^ Cocky Goniy Gosh,JaberSj etc. In Scotland, 
by jing (or jings) has long been in common use. j 
A recent conjecture, since yhtgo began to attract atten- 
tion, would identify it with the Basque word for ‘God’, ■ 
given by Van Eys and Larramendi as Jinkoy Jaiuko {yinkoy 
Vainko)y yiucoa, Jaincoa ; the suggestion being that this 
may have been caught up from Basqtie sailors. Such an origin 
is not impossible, but is as yet unsupported by evidence. 
The grotesque notion that the word is short for St. Geitgitl’ 
fhus is merely a joke of the author of the Ingoldsby Legends^ 

A. ittierj. and sh. 

1. fl. (Usually J/ey or High Jingo!) A con- 
juror’s call for the appearance of something : the 
opposite of Hey presto !, by which a thing is bidden 
to be gone. Hence, an exclamation of surprise at 
the appearance of something. Obs. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 34 He. .falls a flinging it out 
of one hand into the other, tossing it this way and that ; 
lets it run a little upon the line, then iatutitts, high jingOy 
come again! 1673 Pasquil on Stair Family in Bk. Scot. 
Pasqnils {1868) 180 Jelngo I the taws. Presto, begon : a 
mace. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits iv. (1685) 89 Where 
spiritu.al Jugglers their chief Mast’ry shew : Hey Jingo, 
Sirs! Whats this? *tis Bread you see; Presto be gone! 
'tis now a Deitj’. 1707 Fentoh Fair NttUy He.. turns it 
round and round, and eyes it, Heigh jingo, worse than 
’twas before ! 1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Monk ^ Miller's 
ll^i/e, [He] Cries, Rhadamanthus husky mingo, Monk, 
horncr, hipock, jinko, jingo, Appear in likeness of a priest. 

2 . By jingo! a vigorous form of asseveration. 
Also intensified, coUoq^tyivnlgar. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ivi. 219 By jingo [Rab. Par 
Dieu\ quoth Panurge, the Man tallts somewhat like, 

I believe him. 1760 Murphy Way to Keep Him i. ii, Their 
husbands care no more for them, no, by jingo, no more than 
they care for their husbands ! 1766 Goldsal Vic. IV. ix, 
One of them . . expressed her sentiments . . in a very coarse 
manner when she observed, that by the living jingo she was 
all of a muck of sweat. 1773 — Stoops^ to Conq. v. ii, By 
jingo, there’s not a pond or slough within five miles of the 
place, but they can tell the taste of. x8oo W. B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur. i. {1830) 8 Does he, by jingo ? 1857 Marryat 
Vogjietui xxxy No, by the living jingo! not till he treats 
us. 1878 G. W. Hunt So 7 ie (Chorus), We don’t want to fight, 
yet by Jingo ! if we do, We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, and got the money too. x 883 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xiii, That was a parting shot he took at you, by jingo ! 

IT. [Derived from the expression ‘by Jingo!* 
in the refrain of the music-hall song, quoted in 
sense 2, 1878, which became the Tyrtrean ode of 
the party ready to fight Russia in 1878.] 

3 . A nickname for those who supported and 
lauded the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending 
a British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878 ; hence, one who brags 
of his country’s preparedness for fight, and gener- 
ally advocates or favours a bellicose policy in deal- 
ing with foreign powers ; a blustering or blatant 
‘patriot*; a (jhauvinist. 

1878 G. J. Holyoake in Daily News 13 Mar. 3/4 The 
Jingoes in the Park. Ibid.y The Jingoes— the new tribe of 
music hall patriots who sing the jingo song. 1879 Truth 
72 May, The Jingoes ought to rejoice and be glad that their 
‘tali talk* did not drive us into a war with Russia last year. 
i860 Grant Duff in xgth Cent. Apr. 667 Our interest in 
Russia is that the hluscovlte Jingoes should learn a little 
more geography. x88x Genii, btag. Jan. 46 The Jingo is 
the aggregation of the bully. An individual maybe a bully; 
but, in order to create Jingoism, there must be a crowd. 
1897 Ld. Salisbury in Times 19 Jan., A well-working arbi- 
tration system would be an invaluable buhv.ark to defend 
the Minister from the jingoes. 1898 Times 18 Jan. 6/1 (N. Y. 
Corresp.) A school of politicians, .who, like the jingoe.s, are 
apt to use the word American aggressively, as the jingoes do. 

4 . The jingo spirit or policy personified. 

1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. I. iii. X04 Nobody . . could 
be less given to the worship of Jingo. 

B. adj. 

tl.' [from sense A. 2.] Exhibiting vulgar dash ; 
suggestive of the man who asseverates By jingo I 
1859 Mjllais Let. 28 Apr. in Life (xSgg) I. 342 It is very 
good (well painted), but egregiously vulgar and common- 
place, but there is enough m it of a certain ‘ jingo ’ style to 
make it a favourite, 

2 . [from sense A. 3.] Ofor pertaining to the poli- 
tical jingo ; characterized by jingoism. 

X879 Trtith 22 May, The consummation of the Jjngo 
policy. 1879 Scotsman i Dec. 4 In the height cf the Jingo 
fever in London, mobs, carefully organised, broke the 
windows -of Mr. Gladstone’s house. iSSa Daily Nezt/s 
19 July 5/5 He (M. Lockroy] is intensely Jingo, very hostile I 
to M. de Freycinet. 1896 Ibid. 20 Jan. 7/6 Sentiment m ' 
Washington is overwhelmingly Jingo. 1900 E. C. Bbodrick 
Mem. ^ Impr. 19S Thciroperiah>m of the so-called Jingo 
parly, whicn seemed to measure national greatness hy the 
constant annexation of new territories. 

Hence JPngo v. iraus.y to drive by the jingo 
spirit; Ji-nffodonx, the realm or domain of jin- 
goes ; Jingoe’sqno a., jingo in style or manner; 
Ji'ngoish r7. =TlNGOB. 2. 

1898 Daily News 28 Feb. 5/7 A member of the Cabinet 
stated in an Interview tCMl.ay that President McKinley .. 
Would not be jingoed into war. 1895 A’Vi/rVn (N. Y.) iq Dec. 
441/3 The resemblance of Jingodoin in this to an Indian 
'■illage is very remarkable, 1885 Glasiso^o Herald 3 Aug. 

6/2 The coniinenlal press.. is essentially Jmi;oesmie. 1892 
Colow. Smith in xgth Cent. Sept. 348 ihere is nothing more 


jingoish in tone than were the speeches of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russeli. 2896 Nafion{l{. V.) 3 Dec. 421/3 Jingoish 
ideas of America’s past and future. 

Jingoism [f- prec. A. 3 + -lasr.] 

The policy or practices of the jingoes. 

4878 A. Hayward in Corr, (x886) II. 291 Another year 
must pass away before ‘Jingoism* receives its death-blow. 
i88x Genii. Mag. Jan. 46 We call it Jingoism in England ; 
in France it is called Chauvinism; and in the United St.ates, 
Bunkum. xSSa Ld. DRMYittStandard $ )an. 2/3 ‘Jingoism’ 
. . of which I suppose the leading idea to be that no State can 
he in a healthy condition that is not occasionally pitching 
into its neighbour. . x88^ Pall Mall G. xq Jan. xfx The 
essential infamy of Jingoism was its assertion as the first law 
of its being that might was right. xS^s Times x Nov., The 
President, .puts himself on record against the empty bluster 
which is the note of jingoism. 

So Ji*ng'olst= J ingo A. 3 (also ailrib .) ; Jlngo- 
i'stio a.y given to or characteristic of jingoism ; 
jingo in style or spirit. 

X884 Ch. Times 7 ^ Nov. 915/2 Of an amusingly Jingolst 
turn. 1890 N. Lindsey Star 31 May 5/4 Terrible jtngoists 
when in opposition. 1885 18 Julj', We arc not 

all Jingoistic noodles in New Zealand, x8^ Max O'Rell 
Jn. Bull ^ Co. p7 When the Englishman is in his cups, he 
grows conservative and jingoistic. 

Jingol, variant of Gikoali.. 

Ji*ngo-ri*ng. Sc. Also jing-go-ring, jing-a- 
ring. [With the first element, cf. Jink z'.ij A girls* 
game in which they join hands in a circle, and 
move to music round a central girl, singing the 
ditty of which the beginning is cited in quot. 1841. 

X84X in R. Ch.ambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. a63 ‘ Here we go 
the jingo-ring, The jingo-ring, the jingo-ring, Here we go 
the jingo-ring, About the merry-ma-tanzie.’ 2865 Comh. 
Mag. Mar. 358 Little folk, that play at jing-a-ring. a 1872 
W. Miller Hairst in WhistU.Binkie II. ^tfiQ.’im.Siippl.) 
An' han’ in han' they jink about Like weans at jingo-ring. 

Jingaing, variant of Ginseng. 

Jink (fl3ii]k), sby orig. Sc. [cf. Jink z/.i] 

1 . The act of eluding; a quick turn so as to elude 
a pursuer or escape from a guard. To give the 
jinky to give the slip by way of a trick. 

X7W Burns Bard gone to W./nd.i, Our biiUe's glen us a* 
the jink An’ owre the se:u 28x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxx. 
Now, lass, if ye like, we’ll play them a fine jink; ue will 
awa out and take a walk ; they will mak unco wark when 
they miss us, but we can easily be back by dinner time. 
2889 R. S. S. Baoen-Povvell 225 In pursuit of 

a small wild boar .. She followed his every ‘jink ’ or jump 
striving to get him under her forefeet. 

b. A ‘ turn ’ or ‘ point ’ in an argument. 

2823 Galt R, CHhaize I. xiv. 158 At this jink o’ their 
controversy, who should come in. .but Wlnterion. 

2 . Cards. The winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five, by taking all the tricks in 
one hand. 

2887 Standard Hoyle 225 Jinks, or, as it is sometimes 
called, jink Game, is derived from Spoil-five. The game is 
woti when all five tricks arc taken. 2894 ‘Hoff.uann’ 
Card ff Table Gaines (1698) 348 A player making all five 
tricks is said to make a ‘jink *, and wins the game, whether 
at twenty-five or forty-five. 

3. Hiffh Jinks: app. on'g. high pranks. +a. 
A name given to various frolics formerly indulged 
in at drinking parties. Sc. Ohs. 

They mostly consisted in deciding by the throw of dice 
wlio should perform some ludicrous task for the amusement 
of the company, or who should^ empty a large bowl of 
liquor, failure in either case entailing a forfeit. See Hone 
Vcarjik. (1892) 566 ; also Ramsay’s note to quot. 1712, and 
the full context of quot. 1S15. 

a X700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crexv, Highjinks, a Plaj'at Dice 
who Drinks. 172X Ramsay Elegy flaggy Johnstoun iv, 
Often in Maggy’s, at by-jinks We guzzled scuds, Till \vc 
could scarce, wi' hale-out drinks. Cast off our duds. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. xxxvi. The revel had lasted since four 
o’clock, and, at length. .the frolicsome company had begun 
to practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of high 
Jinks. This game was played in several different ways. 
2822-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 225 There were no High 
Jinks, or sprightly sayings, or songs; but a good deal of 
kindly personal b.anlcrings. 2837 Lockhart Scott May 
an. 2795, The evening ended in the full jollity of High 
Jinks. 1890 Mrs. Oliphant Roy. Edinb. iv. i. 409 He only 
learned to rhyme from the necessity of taking bis part in the 
high jinks of the club. ^ 

b. Lively or boisterous sport; romping games 
or fun ; free or unrestrained merrj'-making. (Also 
simply jinks.) 

x8^ Barham Ingol. Leg.. Bros. Birckington xvii. High 
Jinks going on night and dirt' at *tbc court ', it 1845 Hood 
Forge W. Smiling with faces full of glee. As if about to enjoy 
High Jinks. 1851 Dixos W. Penn iii. (1872} 25 The Navy 
Gardens were a .scene for romps and jinks. iZ 6 x Hughes 
Tom Brown at Ox/.x. (1889) 7 All sorts of high jinks goon 
on the gra-is plot. 2896 J. D. Coleridge Eton in Fortiesiv, 
29s The high time for jinks was during the Windsor fair. 

c. See quot. 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. 7*., High Jinks, a gambler at 
dice, who, having a strong head, drinks to intoxicate his 
adversary’, or pigeon \eJ. 2823 adds: chaps alv\ays on the 
look out to rob unwao’ country men at cards, &c.). 

I d. altrib. in form highjink. 
j 1853 W. Jeruas Autobiog. IV. iii- 33 In the mtdsiof these 
bigh-jink enjoyments, it must not be thought that the real 
business. .was quite neglected. 

Jink, sb."^ rare, [var. of Chink Cf. Jink 
S'.-] The sharp metallic sound of a coin, or the 
I like, striking against a hard substance ; transf. 

! {slang) ' chink coin. 


0 *77S Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII, 85 No r.Tce we shall have 
I think, for C— s is come without his jink. 2898 Watts- 
Dunton Ayhvin (1900) 126/1 ‘ Quid secm.s to jink all right, 
anyhow’, , . * though I’m more used to the Jink of a tanner 
than a quid’. 

Jinlc (flziqk), z/.l Chiefly Sc. [app. onoma- 
topceic, expressing the idea of nimble motion.] 

1 . intr. To move with quick sudden action; to 
move or dart with sudden turns; to move jerkily 
to and fro. To jink in, to make a sudden indirect 
or clandestine dart in. 

2785 Burns ami Ep. to Davie ii, Hale be vour heart. Iiale 
be your fiddle; Lang m.vy your elbock jink an’ diddle. 
a 2810 Tannahill Poems, Midges dance aboon the bum. 
The merry wren, frae den to den, Gaes jinJciiig through the 
thorn. 2826 Scott Antiq. xxv, My lord couldna tak it weel 
your coming blinking and jinhine in, in th-at fashion. 2834 
M. Scott Cruise .Midge xxi, Jink out of the room, will ye, 
for I am very drowsy. 

b. To wheel or fling about in dancing; to dance. 
2725 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Cn it. xxiv, Was n’er in Scot- 
land heard or seen .. Sic dancing and sic jinkin’. 2804 
Tarbas Poems 12 (Jam.) Then Tullie cart ilk carlic jink it, 
’Till caps an’ trenchers rair't and rinKit. 2894 Crockett 
Raiders 17 Here we were, jinking hand in hand under the 
trees in the moonlight, 

2 . intr. To make a quick elusive turn, so as to 
dodge a pursuer or escape from a guard. 

1783 Burns Addr. io Deil xx, But, faith J he’ll turn a 
corner jinkin, An’ cheat you yet. — Halloween vi, But 
Rab slips out, an’ jinks about. Bchint the muckle thorn. 
2837 Blackr.v. Mag, XXI. 650 He jinks under your elbow, 
and starts off. 1887 Black In Far JLochaber ii, Then 
ye jink round the corner and call it by another name. 
1889 R, S. S. Baden-Powell PigslickiugCi The ^ar..wiU 
often m.ake a feint of jinking to one side, and will d.vrt off 
in exactly the opposite direction. Ibid,, When the bo.ir. . 
sees the spear point being lowered in his direction he will 
‘jink’, or suddenly turn sharply to the right or left. 

3 . trans. To dude or escape by dodging; to 
dodge. Cf. JouK n.- 3. 

<22774 Fercl'sson Hame Content Poems (1783) it. 107 
There the herds can jink the sbow'rs *Mang tliriving vines 
an’myitic bow’rs. 2889 R. S. S. Badcn-Powell Pigsticking 
280 In such a way as to cause him to jink his pursuers. 

4 . To trick, cheat, diddle, swindle. 

278s R. Fobors Poems Buchan Dial., Ulysses Answ. 
Ajax IS P'or Jove did jink Arccsius. 2832 M. Scott in 
Blnckw. Mag. XXXII. 22 The gipsy, after all, jinked .an old 
rich goutified coffee-planter. 2885 Runximan Skip/ers tf Sh. 
246 SVhen they find he means to jink them. 

5 . intr. (Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five or 
forty-five by taking all the tricks in one hand. 

28S7 Standard Hoyle 221 {Spoilflve), Sometimes spoils 
are dispensed with altogether, and ttie game i.s made a fixed 
number (either twenty-five or forty-five),,, at Twciity-fivc or 
Forty-five who wins all five tricks^ wins tlie game. This ts 
cziWtd Jinking it. Properly the jink belongs only to these 
game<, but sometimes by agreement jinking Is allowed at 
Spoil-five. 

Jinlc (dji^k), Z /.2 [Cf. Chink t/.3] trans. and 
intr. To chink ; to make, or cause to make, a short 
metallic sound. Hence Jinking vbl. sb. 

2828 Craven Dial., Jink, to chink or jingle. i&^ZFrasePs 
P/ag. XXXVIIJ. 8j dog barked, and jinked hh chain 
upon the stones. 2888 Am^-lik Rives Quick or Deadf 
(2889) 20 An old spinet, .from which Miss r ridisvrig used to 
coax forth ghastly jtnkings (thli spinet could not utter any- 
thing so liquid as a jingle). 2898 [sec Jink 
J inker^ (d.:5i-]]kDj). Chiefly Sc. [f. Jink v.l-f 
•Eiil.] One who or that which jinks; one who 
suddenly eludes or dodges ; one who is nimble and 
sprightly ; a dodging beast. 

2724 Ramsay 'Tea-t. Mise., Clout the Caldron I am a 
gentle jinkcr. 2786 Burns To nuld mare vii, 'That day 
ye was a jiiiker noble, For heels an’ win’ ! — Ep. to 

Logan X, Ochoii for poor C-astalian drinkers, When they fa’ 
foul o’ earthly jinkers. 2889 Jt. S. S. Bade.n-Fowell Pig- 
sticking 89 A pig, and particularly a ’jinkcr', i> more 
quickly reached with it. 

Jink er ^ (d^i qUai). Australia. [Variant of 
Jankeu,] a contrivance, used in the Australian 
bush, consisting of two pairs of wheels, having 
their axle-trees joined by a long beam, under which 
tree-trunks are suspended by chains. 

2894 Melbourne Argus 7 July 8/4 (.Morris) A rather novel 
spectacle was to be seen to-day on the Ballon road m the 
shape of a five-roomed cottage on jinkers. 

Jinket (dji-ijkct), v. coUcq. fdim. of JisK v.] 

1 . intr. To indulge in (high) jinks. (Or ?To 
junket.) 

2742 Fieldi.vg j. Andrews tv. xiii, Tom . . i< just coma 
from the George ; where it seems Jos-eph and the re>t of 
them are a jinketting. 

2 . ?To dance g 2'<7/// or x\ho dg. 

1833 Scott St, Renan's ii. He has her aften jinkcting 
about, and back and forward, wi’ a’ the fine flichtering fools 
that come yonder. 2894 .Superjluout Woman (ed. 4) 1 1. 170 
Las-'ics weary in time of jinteting round. 

Ji'nklei v. rare, [dim. or freq. of Jink 
intr. To move with sudden turns or swervinj^s. 

2851 R. S. SuiaEZS Sponge's S/. Tour lx. (1S9;) 224 Our 
friend jinklcd and jolted, and bumped and jumped in the 
..style that characterizes countiy conveyances. 2^ 
Contemp. Rev, Dec. Sco It [a rabUtJ diverts itself wjih 
queer jidclong cavorts, piaffes, jlnkling* and sotr.crsaulis. 

II Jinn (d3m),rt5.(prop.//.) zUso 7 dgco,9gi2ii3, 
dsc2iin,djin, jin. [a. Arab. //w/, collect, pi., 
demons, spirits, angels; sing, jinnf (sec next).] 



JINNEE, 
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JOB. 


In Mohammedan demonology, an order ot spirits 
lower than the angels, said to have the power of 
appearing in human and animal forms, and to exer- 
cise supernatural influence over men. More com- 
monly used as a to denote one of this class. 

a. , (as 1684 Ttivfrnitr^s Trav.W.tj Some D^en or 

evil Spirit iSaz IiYROJ4 yuan vt. xlviii, Giaours, and^ Ginns, 
.and Gouts in hosts. .1838 Torrens Nis. 1 . 16 Talc of 
the Merchant and the Jin (1841 Lane I. 44 Story m the 
Merchant and the Jinnee], a 1845 Hood DtvP of Gin i, 
Ghost and vampyre, demon and Jin 1 1859 Bbaton jcxus in 
East I. ix. 317 The Dschins grew weary or refractory. 

b. (as//.) 1841 LANE/im^.iV/y.I. NotesioInirod.3oThe 
species of Jinn is said to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam. 1884 J. Paynb TaUs fr. Arabic I. 
272 Arise, let us depart this place, for it is full of Jinn and 
Marids. 

11 Jinnee (dain;'-)- Also fem. jiDnoo-yeh. [a. 
Arab. jinm^ fem. ; jinniyeh^ demon or 

spirit. A more frequent spelling in English is 
genie ; see Genjk i b.J The sing, of prec. 

(1713 Xx.Arai. Nts, 1 . 14 It was one of those malignant 
Genies, that arc Mortal Enemies to Mankind.] x84t Lanu 
Arab, Nts, I. Introd. 8 It was a Jinnee of gigantic stature, 
broad'fronted and bulky, bearing on hU head a chest. Ibid. 
54 As soon as my wife awoke, slic .shook herself, and becime 
transformed into a Jiunccyeh. r88s Burton Arab. Nts, I. 
27 O Jinni, thou Crown of the Kings of the J.mn 1 1900 F. 
Anstey Brass BettU iv. 43 Seeing tliat, though a Jinnccych, 
she was of the believing Jinn. ^ 1900 iVtstut, Gas. 6 Nov. 
2/2 The Jinnee turns his rooms into an Arabian Palace. 

Jinny (d.^rni). A female proper name (also 
Jeanze)^ pet-form of Jane; used locally in trans- 
ferred uses. (Cf. Jenny.) 

1. Mining. A stationary engine used to let down 
or draw up trucks on an inclined plane; also« 
jinny-road, a self-acting inclined plane; =* Jig rid. 

1881 Ray.mond MiningGloss., yinnyroady a gravitjj plane 
underground, i 883 Sheffield Gloss.^ Ginuy^ an engine by 
means of which a load is let down an inclined plane. A 
term used in coal-mining. x89t Labour Coinuiission Gioss., 
yintiy, a self-acting incline where the full tubs of coal pull 
the empty ones up. 

2 . A name given in Long Island, U.S., to a bird, 
Sirepsilas inUrpres^ the Turnstone. 

1B88 G. Trumouli. Nanus 4- Porit, Birds 1S6 At Moriches, 
^Tagffot'Snipe\ at Amity ville, yituty. 

11 Jinrickslia, jinriMslia (d^inri'kja, 
•ri'kija), sb. Also -rickisha, -rikaba, (jenny-, 
jinnyrickahflw). [a. Japanese jin-riki-sha (y « 
3), f. jin man + strength, power fj/zG vehicle.] 
A light two-wheeled hooded vehicle having springs 
and two shafts, drawn by one or more men. First 
used in Japan riS^o, bat now common in other 
parts of the world ; colloq. shortened to Hchshavj. 

Ladv Herbert tr. HubnePs (1S78) 11 . iv. 

280 The Jinrikshaonly came into fashion a year or two ago. 
1876 Tinus x8 Aug, iStanf.), We take seven jin-rick-shas, 
each with two runners, to convey ourselves and baggage. 
1880 Miss Bird japan I. 18 The kuruma or jin-ri-ki- 
sha con-rists of a light perambulator body, an adjustible 
hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth lining and cushion, 
a well for parcels under the seat, two high slim wheels, and 
a pair of shafts connected by a bar at the ends. X695 C. 

Zigzas Travels II. 169 It is curious to remember 
that these jinrikishas are not really Japanese at all. They 
were invented by a missiona^, W. Goble, about 1870. 
Hence Jinri'cksha v. intr., to ride in a jinricksha. 
i8<)o Pall Mall G. 5 Feb 3/x Chumming with Chinamen, 
jinnekshaing with Japanese,, .palavering with Peruvians. 

Jinshang, Jinaing, variants of Ginsexg. 
Jintee, obs. foim of Jadktt. 

Jip. ? = Grp, Gipsy ; cunning rogue. 

X7*8 Ramsay Twa CuUpnrses 29 The jip wha stood 
aboon them a’ His innocence began to shaw. 

Jip, obs. form of Gye i. 

Jipper, dial, or corrupt form of Jeopard z/. 
Jippo, variant of Gippo, tunic. Qh%. 

Jirble (dg 5 *jb’l), Chiefly AV. [Imitative of 
the characteristic sound.] intr. and trans. To spill 
(a liquid) by shaking or unsteady moving of the 
vessel; to pour out unsteadily; hence, to pour 
(liquid) from vessel to vessel. 

1760 CrV^ Cleaned Country Iniproveir 9 Two men- 
scavengers with the sling and say can carry more water 
conveniently than ten single persons can do with an open 
jirbling tub between their hands. 1819 W. Tennant Papis- 
try Storm'd (18271 164 Frae the bottle o’ his pride He 
jirble.s out a dram. 1824 Scott St. Renan's x, It’s the 
jinketing and the jirbling wi’ tea and wi’ trumpery that 
brings our nobles to ninepence. 

Jirk, Jis, obs. forms of Jerk, Gis. 

Jist, variant of Gist v. and 

18*8 Craz'en Dial.^ cattle taken to depasture at a 
stipulated price, from agist, yist, to take cattle to grass. 
Jivo, erron. spelling of Gyve v. and sb. 

In mod. editions of some works. 

Jo (dao). Sc. Also joo {anglicized joy). [In 
sense i, Sc. form of Joy, F.joie. (In some dialects 
of i6th c. Sc., Off oi ran together with 0 : hence 
joiie^join; rots = rose, etc.) In sense 2 app. the 
same word, and sometimes in i6th c. spelt/<y/.] 

1 1 . Joy, pleasure. Obs. 

cxs 63 (S.T.S.) xxiv. 13 Hir courtbesl/r. 

bel jo, quhair evir thay go. 1567 Gude cj* GadlU B. (S. J'.S.) 
53 Now lat vs sing with inyrth and Jo [rime principio}. 


1570 Satin Poems Re/onn. xvii. xSo God may conuert our 
cair In plcsure and in Jo \rimes wo, fo, no). 

2 . As a term of endearment: A sweetheart, 
darling, beloved one, 

a 1529 Skelton Agsl. SeoUes ox Kyngc Janiy, Jemmy, 
Jocky my jo, Yc summond our Jcyngc,— why dyd ye so? 
*535 Lynd^ay Siityre 1302 Icnnie, my loy \Pinkerton 
oej quhair is thy dodict 1563 Foxit ri, ty Jf. (1583) 1266 
Treiglon, Bp. of DunkcldcnJ * My ioy Deane Thoina.s, I 
Que you wcl’. 1573 Srupill in Satir, Poems Re/arnu 
xxxix. 35s Alace, my Joyis ! had bot iytill skill, a x 5 o 5 
Montgomrriii Misc, Poems lU.^ 73 Judge of 3our self by 
Julius, my joyes, Quhais fcn^cid freinds wer worse then 
open focs.j G.^Txixwvyoco-senDisc. 40 My Joe, quo* 
she, I need no’ .speer What wind it was that blew you here. 
1725 Kamsay 6V//A Shepk. 1. i, Dear Roger, wlieii your 
Jo puts on her gloom, Do ye sae too and never fash your 
thumb. 2790 Burns Son^^ * yo/in Anderson' 1) John 
Anderson, my jo. 18x6 So^tt Old Mart, xxxviii, It’s 
idis.'S Edith's first Joe, your ain auld in.ahtcr, Cuddic. 
1830 Gai.t Lavorie T. ix. it. (1869) 408 It might have been 
one of the servant girls with her jo. *893^ Stevenson 
Cairiona iti. 28 Just twa o* my old joes, my hinny dear. 

Jo, variant of Joe, Portuguese coin. 

Joab, Jool, obs. forms of Jobe, Jowl. 

Joan (d^oun). Also 5-7 Xono, 7 loano. [A 
female proper name, orig. Joanna or Johanna^ 
fem. q( Jo(jt)an$tes hence in transf. uses.] 

1 . A generic name for a female rustic. 

[c 14TO Promp. Parv. 264/2 (MS. H.) lone, yohattna.'^ 
1588 SiiAKs. L. L. L. Ilf. 1 . 307 Some men must louc my 
L.ady, and some lone. 1595 — yohn 1. i. 184 Now can I 
make any loane a Lady. x6xa \V.\knkr Alb. En^. xiv. xci. 
Fj, Many a coimtrie lone, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Creiu, 
Joan^ a homely yoan^ a Coar>c Ord’iiary Woman. x8oa 
5 Ias, SiiCRwooo Susan Grey 48 You are such a dowdy, 
such a country Joan, no one will look upon you. 

2 . Name for a close-fitting cap worn by women 
in the latter half of the iSth century. 

2756 Cowi'CR in Connoisseur No. 134 p 7 A grocer’s wife 
attracted our eyes, by a new-fashioned cap, called a Joan. 
176a Poetry in Ann. Reg, 208 Now loose in a mob, now 
close in a Jam. 

Joannito : see JohanniteI. Joar, variant of 
JowAU, millet. Joate, obs, form of Jot sb,^ 
t Job, sb.^ Obs, [Of unascertained origin; some 
have thought it .an assibilatcd form of God 
but, beside the phonetic difficulty, ihc approxim.v 
lion of sense is only distant] 

1 . A small compact portion of some substance ; 
a piece, lump ; a stump, block; a tassel. 

CX409 Desir. Troy xi94t Robbet here Riches. .Gemmes,S: 
Icwels^ lobbes of gold. 1587 Golding De Momay xii, sio 
Sometimes [God] letieth vs goc alone by our selucs..anil 
then stumble we at the ne.xt lob yt we meete with. 2650 
E. Burroucu Reign IVhore 12 Why must you have a sou 
Cushion with silken Jobs at the corners to lean on ? 

2 . A cart-load, or what a horse and cart can 
bring at one time. 

(It is not clear whether the essential notion is that of the 
niass or amount carried by a cart, or that of which the carry- 
ing constitutes a single job. In tlie latter case this would 
belong rather to Joa sb.\ and might perh. be the link uniting 
the two words.] 

2560 Stauford Church-w. Acc, In Antiquary (1888) Apr. 
x68 For facning a Jobbe of thorns and mending the hedges 
ahoule the churche howssc X'*. 2^72 Ibid. 270 For iij Tobbs 
of Strawe and the Caryage vij*. ICf. yobbtl^ yoobet. a 
small load, generally of bay or straw: widdyused in Mid- 
land and Southern dialects.) 

Job (d^Fb), sk^ Also 7-S jobb, [Of obscure 
origin : prob. in colloquial use some time before 
it appeared in literature. Possibly connected with 
prec., sense 3.] 

1 , A piece of work; esp. a small definite piece of 
work done in the way of one’s special occupation 
or profession. 

a 1627 Middleton Mayor Quinhorough iv. i, I cannot 
read, 1 keep a Dark to do those jobbs for need. x68d Neui 
yersey Archives (xSSi) II, 29 Old Smith I keep doeing jobs 
vp and down. 2722 Bailex', yobb^ a small Piece of Work. 
2726 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 583, I am strongly tempted 
to send a parcel to be printed .. and make a ninepenny job 
for the bookseller, 2798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy i. 56 
He.. never lack’d a job for Giles to do. 2806-7 J. Beres* 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) u. xxxiv, Carpenter whom 
you have, .entreated to come himself for the purpose of doing 
a variety of Jobs. 1833 Hr. M artineau Berkeley the Banker 
I. V, 108 This, you see, was apretty long job, and a profitable 
one, she says. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. iii. 
(1878) 36 Well, well, Rogers, Simmons shall have the job. 

b. ‘ Thieves* slang. A theft or robbery ; any cri- 
minal deed , esp. one definitely arranged beforehand. 

2722 De Fob Moll Flanders (1840) 224 It utls always 
redioned a safe jo'o when we heard of a new shop. 2800 
W. B, Rhodes Bomb, Fur. i. fiSso) ii, I knocked him 
down, then snatch’d it from hxs fob, Watch, Watch, he cried, 
when 1 had done the job. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, 

1 Thought the job was clayed over and forgotten. 2884 
Public Opinion 5 Sept. 301/1 He. .found .. stolen properly 
sufficient to connect the thief with several * jobs 

c. Pidnting, A small piece of work of the mis- 
cellaneous kind, as the printing of posters,' hand- 
bills, cards, etc. 

x8oo in J. Johnson TyPogr. II, 578 That every article un- 
der one sheet be considered a job. /6tVi, All jobs in foreign 
languages to be paid sevenpence halfpenny per thousand. 
^10 Ibid, 582 Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues and Particulars) to be cast up at sevenpence per 
thousand. 

d. Phr. By the Job, , 


1733 BF-nKELEY Let. to Tom Prior i May in Fraser Lift 
(1871) 207, 1 do not design to hire one (gardener). .but only 
employ him by the job. 279a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes 
Condol. Wks. 1812 111 . 108, 1 thank my stars, I atn not like 
the Mob Whom Nature fabricated by the job. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xviii. 351 The teacher said he 
paid by the job. 

2 . A piece of work, or transaction, done for hire 
or with a special view to profit. 

t66o Pkpvs Diary 2 June, I will do you all the good job 
I c.'in. 2664 Evelyn tr. Freari's Archit.Apji 119 Workmen 
who from .. some lucky jobb (as thc^ call it) do generally 


2727-38 Gkv Fables 
) Is but a money job 


ingrosse all the work they can hear c 

II. xiii, 'ilien marriage las of late profest) 1 ^ 

at best. 2778 The Saints 4 Their F.riih's a Dream, llieir 
Preaching but a Job. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
viii. 56 You see ISfr. Haley’s a puttin’ us in a way of a good 
job, I reckon. 

3 . A public service or trust turned to private gain 
or party advantage ; a transaction in which duty or 
the public interest is sacrificed for the sake of private 
or party advantage. 

1667 Pepvs Diary 10 A;)r., It (Tangier) hath been hitherto 
. . used as a jobb to do a Kindness to some Lord. 1724 Swift 
Drapieds Lett. iil. Wks. 1755 V. ti. 46 , 1 never can suppose, 
that such p.Ttenls . . were originally granted with a view of 
being a jobb for the interest of a particular person to the 
dam.Tge of the publick.^ 2735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 142 \Vho 
m.ikes a Trust or Charity a fob, And gets an Act of Parlb- 
ment to rob. ^ 2769 yunius Lett, vii. 31 It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this dishonourable trans- 
action by its true name ; a job, to accommodate two persons. 
1807-8 SvD. Smith PlymUy's Lett. x. (ed. xi) 271 If Ireland 
is gone, where arc jobs? where are reversions? i688 
Bryce Awer, Commxu. III. Ixxxvt. 153 Even when jobs 
are exposed by the press, each particular job seems below 
the attention of a busy people. 

fb. personal profit ; private mtercst. Obs, 
x66r Baxter Mor, Prognost. u xcv. 24 Those dangerous 
Extreams, th.it seem to serv*e some present Exigence and 
Jobb. 2785 Burks Sp. Nalmb Arcot Wks. IV. 275 Terri- 
tories, on the keeping of which ., the defence of our 
dominions, and, what was more dear to them, possibly, their 
own job, depended. 

4 . Anything one has to do ; a * business*, affair, 
operation, transaction, matter to be done. 

2694 R. L'EsTRANCE.^a 3 /Ar cccxxxii. (ed, 6) 245 AWdow 
liad a 'rwUterins towards a second husband; and she 
took a Gossiping Companion of hers to her Axsistance, how 
to Manage the Jobb. Mrs. IL^dcliffb Rom. Forest 
ii, I’ve had a hard job to find oiy way back. xSro Brows- 
INC Martin Relph xvii, 'Tis an ugly Job : but .‘:oIdiers obey 
commands, 18^ R. S. S, Badeh-Powell Pigzikking 49 
To drive them out is naturally a very difficult job. 

1 was c-arried injo camp and my wounds sewn up and 
dressed, a job which took nearly four hours. 

b. Phr. To do the job for, or to do (a persons) 
job', (a) to do what is required by him; (i) slang, 
10 *do for*, ruin, destroy. To make a job of'.Xa 
transact or manage successful!)^. Bad job : a thing 
on which labour is spent in vain, a failure (see also 
5 below). , 

2694 Motteux Rabelais tv. xli. (1737) 265 J^he Sausages 
Job being done. 2719 De Fob Crusoe i. xvifi, Had they 
thought tit to have gone to sleep there,, .they had done the 
job for us. 285s Motley Corr. 11889) Lvi. 172, I should 
not like him to read It till be can do it oil at once, and make 
a job of it. 2W5 H. IOncsley Hillyars 4- Burtons hue, 
He had given up religion as a bad job. 1863 Dickens 
Fr. m. ix, Bella, .heaved a Utile sigh, and gave up things in 
general for a bad job. . 

5 . An ‘affair*, * business ^ occurrence, state ot 
things : esp. in good jok job, a fortunate or 
unfortunate event, fact, or condition of affairs. 

^2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Badjob, an ill 
bargain, or business. 2802 Stephenson m Naval yiron. 
VII. 49 It would be a bad job. 1859 Lang IVasid.Dmia 
404 *\Ve are, unfortunately, very much m debt T , 
a bad job *, said my Lord. 1876 W. S. Gilbert Trial by 
yury ad fin.. So we’ve finished with the job, And a good 
job too ! 2M6 Fenn blaster Cerem. vii, It is a joljy 
job the old woman is dead. 1888 J. Pavn hybndje 

i.Tauchn.) II, xxvii, 281 She would make the best ol a 
bad job. 

i'G. job-carriage, job-horsc’. see 7. Oos. 

sZqZ sporting Mag. XXXI. 10 It happens, .that the horses 
are only Jobs. 2829 Moore Tom Crib 10 C— nn— g came 
in a joa 2863 Sat. Rev. 361 Those jobs which the Mos 
Noble blaster of the Horse thought fit to harn«s to th 
shabby landau which held the future King and Queen o 
England. . , 

7 . attrib, and Comb. Hired or used, not in' tne 
way of constant employment, but by the job or par- 
ticular piece of work, or for a limited time ; as job- 
carriage, -coach, -coachman, -doctor, -gardener, 
-horse. Also job book (see quot.); job-brokinff, 
.dealing in jobs; job lot, a lot or parcel of goods, 
of sundry kinds or qualities, bought as a specula- 
tion with a view to profit; hence applied deprecia- 

tively to any miscellaneous lot of things, persons, 
etc. ; job note (see quot.) ; job-qfflee {Frinttugh 
an office at which, only job-work is done (see i cj , 
so job-printer ; also job-type, type (of a special . 
or ornamental kind) used in job-work ; job-price, 
(a) a price paid for things hired or work done by 
the job ; {b) a price paid for things bought as J 
lot; job watcli(iV(2«A) =/iack‘Wateh,^^^^(i'^^k b, 
job-work, work done and paid for by the job , 
piece-work. • t, i, 

2824 J. Johnson H* 4^7 By means of a Job Boo , 
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an Employer OE Overseer will be enabled. .to discover not 
only every charge that had been made upon a Job, but also 
for whom, the number printed, and the size and description, 
together with the full charge. 1701 De Foe Freeholder's 
Plea in Misc. (1703) 178 That the Scandalous Mechanick 
Upstart Mistery of '•job-broking should thus grow upon the 
Nation. 1805 Naval Chroti, XIII. 183 The horses to be put 
to the *job c.ariiage which he used. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1 1. 461 Some were in ^job-coaches^at two guineas a day. 
1852 R. S. sponge' s Sp.Tourva.^ He condescended 

to take a place as *job coachman in a hvery-stable. 1835 
Court Mae. VI. 207/1 A •job-doctor, or one whose engage- 
ment is likely to terminate with a particular service. 1S83 
* Annie Thomas ' Mod, Housetvife 30 Contenting ourselves 
with the services of a ‘*job gardener '..whose crops were 
always late and poor. 1790 H. M. Williams Julia IL xxii. 
5T You had •job horses. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxiv, 
The sight of Dr. Slocum’s large carriage* with the gaunt 
job-horses, crushed Flora. 1851 Maykew Lotui. Labour 
I. 272 Some few of them [pocket-books] may, however, have 
been damaged, and these are bought by the street-people as 
a •*job lot’, and at a lower price. iS6^ Reader 3 Dec. 
707/3 Called ‘job lots’, because the articles included in 
them are not resold in the state in which they were pur- 
chased, but jobbed away, or, in other w’ords, sold to different 
customers, as opportunity may offer, Print. Trades 

Jrnl* No. 26. 16 Job lots of paper and job lots of leather 
and sometimes old covers. 1891 La<u Times XC- 393/1 
Defendant ,, saw two cows belonging to Kidd among a job 
lot of cattle. 1803 in Naval Ckron. XV. 58 What is the 
nature of a *job note? It is .. an actual statement of the 
work performed by job and task, with the prices of the 
labour set against each article, 2853 R. S. Sponge's 

Sp. Tour (1893) 12 ilr. Buckram’s *job price, we should 
say, was as near twelve pounds a month, . . as he could 
screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. x886 
Daily Ne">05 26 July 2/5 Home buyers .. not infrequently 
supply their wants from accumulated stocks at ‘job' prices. 
xZ^T^w{-SH.SailoPs IVordbk.^ *Job-'watch^or H ack'Watch^ 
for taking astronomical sights, which saves taking the 
chronometer on deck or on shore to note the time. 1803 
R. Peking in Naval C/iron. XV. 58, 1 conceive.. *job work 
[in royal dockyards] to consist in pulling to pieces and 
repairing. 2887 Jessopp vi. 176 Onceor twice 1 had 

come upon him doing job-work for the small employers. 
JoT) sb.^ Also 6-7 iobl)0. [f. Job t;.^] 

An act of 'jobbing’ ; an abrupt stab with the point 
or sharp end of anything; a peck, dab, thrust; 
a jerk or wrench of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm, 339 Nicholas Quercey 
toke the with his wife and gaue the a iobbe with hys 
Dagger. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deui, ctii. 63$ A tob 
with his beake is not so great a matter. 1607 Markham 
Caval. II, (2617) 298 With his contrary spur to giue him a 
good stroake or Iobbe to bring him with spirit againe into 
the managing path. x6xx Cotgr., Fn rabat de bride, a iob, 
or checke which a horse glues himselfe with his bridle. 
x88s Eng. Itlustr. Mag. Apr. 503 It requires a good job to 
drive the point of a large hook in beyond the barb. 

t b. Comb, job-uut, name of a game in which 
hazel«nats are perforated and strung through, in 
order to be knocked against each other : see Cob- 
nut 2. Obs. 

x6S9 Lady Alimony u. v. Dijb, All his games.. Are yert- 
point, nine pins, job-nut, or span counter. 

Job (djJub), sb.^ 

1. Name of an ancient patriarch, whose story 
forms a book of the Old Testament ; used in pro- 
verbial phrases as a type (a) of destitution, (i) of 
patience. 

Z5S3 "I'* Wilson Rhei. (1580) 210 TushCj thou art as poore 
as lob. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. viii, You would pro- 
voke the patience of Job, 2822 Byron fPemer u i. 401 
He's poor as Job, and not so patienL 2884 W. E. Nonais 
Thirlby Plall vi, My uncle bore it with the patience of Job. 

Comb, 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 353 Job-like couched 
on dung and crazed with blains. x8pz Critic (U.S.J 5 Sept. 
214/2 There is no sound of lamentation or Jobory m it. 

2. Phrases with Job's, a. Job’s comforter, one 
who, like Job's friends, under the guise of adminis- 
tering comfort, aggravates distress (cf. Job xvi, 2 ). 
b. Job’s news, news of disaster; so Job’s post, 
a messenger who brings such news: see Job i. 13 - 
19 . c. Job’s tears [also Job's drops'), name for 
a species of grass (Coix Lacryma), having round 
shining grains resembling tears, .and used as beads. 

2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. ill, Lady Sm. I think your 
Ladyship looks thinner than when I saw you last. ^liss . , 
Your Ladyship is one of *Job’s comforters. 1882 Mrs. 
Croker Proper Pride HI. i. 22 You arc a Job’s comforter 
with a vengeance. 2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. v, This, we 
think, is but ‘Job’s news to the human reader. 1837 — Fr. 
Rev. III. nr. iv, It was Friday, .when this *Job’s-post from 
Dumouriez, thickly preceded and escorted by so many other 
Job’s-postSj reached the National Convention. 2397 Gerarde 
Herbal i. Jix. § 4. 82 In English it is called ‘lobs Teares or 
lobs Drops, for that cuery grainc resemblcth the Drop or 
Tearc that falleth from the eie. 2772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) 
IV. 1291 Job’s tears, mosses, and scv^eral kinds of fern. 1857 
Henfrky Elem. Bot. 426 Coi.x Lacryma, the hard grains 
of which are known by the name of ‘ Job’s-tears’. 

Job (d3pb), v.l- Also 5-7 iobbe, 7-S jobb : 
see also Jab, [upp. onomatopoeic, expressing the 
sound or effect of an abruptly arrested stab.] 

1. trails. To pierce to a small depth with a for- 
cible but abruptly arrested action, as with the point 
of sometliing; to peck, dab, slab, prod, punch; 
to hart a horse’s mouth %vith the bit ; in pugilistic 
language, to strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 

C1490 Promp. P.zrv.^eit (MS. K.) Byllcn or iobbyn as 
crydd>*s (/A, P. iobbj’U with the b>d), rosiro. <rxs37 
Tiursites in Four Old Plays (X84S) 79 Jynkyn Jacon that 


iobbed iolye Jone. 2560 Daus tr» Sleidane's Comm. x. 230 
Then caught he a boore speare . . and as he lale iobbed him 
in with the staffe heade [iacenient pUatransverberat\. 27.JX 
E. Smith Compl. Housew. (1750) 199 With a small bodlcin 
job the oranges as they are filing, to let the Syrup inio 
them. 28x8 Sporting Mag. II. 189 He measured his 
distance accurately, and jobbed his adversary about the 
head. 2844 Dickens J/er/. xxxdii. He bad ‘jobbed 
out ’ the eye of one gentleman. 2860 Readb Cloister A- 
H. xxiv, He. .drew his long knife, and. .prepared to Job 
the huge brute as soon as it should mount within reach. 
1884 Baring-Gould Mehalak. v. 63 Let the horse go, but 
don’t Job bis mouth in that way. 

2. To thrust (something pointed) abruptly into 
something else, f job Jacos, ludicrously used 
for * to kiss ’ (<7^x.). 

2573 Tusskr Hush. (1878) 89 If peacock and turkey leaue 
lobbing their hex. 1600 Hcvwood r Edxv, IF, iir. i, What 
the dickens is it loue that makes ye prate to me so fondly ? 
By my fathers soute, 1 would I had iobd faces with you. 
1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 186 Two crooked bones 
growing upon the top of the heart, which as she bowed 
her body .. would job their points into one and the same 
place, xj^x Cow Jl. Fain. Piece XU. SIX Immediately jobb 
a Penknife into the Throat, a 2795 Robin Hood Kf Maid 
Aftirian xiv. in Child Ballads (1888) 111. v. cl. 219/2 With 
kind embraces, and jobbing of faces. 284$ Stocql'CLEr 
Hand-bk. Brit. India (1854) 337 In some p.irts of India our 
sportsmen throw the spear — in others they thrust or job it. 

3. intr. To peck \at) as a bird ; to thrust [at) 
so as to stab or pierce ; to penetrate into. 

iS6fi Drury Let. to Cecil 27 Mar. (P.R.O., St. Pap. Dom., 
Borders II. 131 b), In lobbyng att hym [Rizzio] so meny 
att onse. 2579'So North Plutarch, Nicias 457 Upon that 
palm-tree sate certain crows many dales .. and never left 
pecking and jobbing at the Ihiit ot it. 2603 Holland tr. 
Plidarc/is Rout. Quest. (1892) 33 After he [the woodpecker] 
bath jobbed and pecked into it (the oak] as farreas to tlie 
very marrow and heart thereof. X703M0XON Meek. E.verc. 
269 The Tool will job into softer parts of the Stuff. 2882 
JF.SSOPP in 19/4 C^h/. Nov. 733 Pigmies of the Melocene.. 
jobbing at the eyes of some mammoth floundering in a hole. 

Job Also 8 Jobb. [f. Job sd.'i] 

1. i/tlr. To do jobs or odd pieces of work ; to do 
piece-work, work by tJie piece. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Prol-, By h« Hatchet he 
earn’d many a fair Penny of the..l^g-Merchants, among 
whom he went a Jobbing, c 1820 Mrs. Sherwood Penny 
Tract 7 in Houlston Juvenile Tracts, Cutting fruit-trees, 
and jobbing about in different gardens. ,2^5 Hone.Fz^>>’- 
day Bk. I. S73 He had worked .. and still jobbed about. 

2. trans. Chiefly in colloq. phr. that job's jobbed. 
2840 Marrvat Poot^ Jack xix, That job’s Jobbed, as the 

saying is. 2847 Dc Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 
VI. 240 ‘Then’, said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for Macedon; 
and after that job's jobbed, next, of course, for Greece*. 
2864 Webster s.v., To job work. 

3. To let out (a large piece of work) in separate 
portions to different contractors or workmen. 

2882 in Ogilvie, 

4. To hire (less usually, to let out on hire) for 
a particular job, or for a definite time (a horse, 
carriage, etc.). Also absol., and in phr, to job it. 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Birthday Ode xllv, Whit- 
bread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? Job, job, 
that's cheapest ; yes, that’s best, that's best. 2829 Hood 
Epping H. XXXI, Some had horses of their own, And 
some were forced to job it. 1848 Thackeray Fatu Fair 
xlviii, She went to the Hvery-man from whom she jobl^d 
her carriage. i86x MayhcwZ'<2«(/. Labour III. ^58/1 The 
masters of whom I have spoken will job a^ carnage duly 
emblazoned . . with ihe proper armorial bearings . . .and job 
coachmen and grooms as well. Ibid., Very few noblemen 
at present bring their airriage-hcrses to town;., they 
nearly all job, as it is invariably called. 

5. To let or deal with for profit. 

1726 in Swift's Corr.'N'ks. 2841 II. 583 Vour interest with 
me, .procured Dr, EUwood the use of that chamber, not the 
power to job it, 28x2 Scott Let. to Southey 4 June in 
Lockhart, The clergy ..have a strange disposition to job 
away among themselves the rewards of literature, 1838 
Lytton Alice ii. iii. These old ruins arc my property, and 
are not to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curiosity, 

6 . To buy and sell (slock or goods) as a broker; 
to deal with as a middleman ; to buy from one per- 
son and sell to another at a profit. 

1670 [implied in Jobber* 3]. 27x2 T, Dennis Pub. Spirit 
29 blocks arc Jobb’d by People m the City, who have no 
real Stock but their Impudence. 1864 Webster s,v.,To job 
goods. 1890 Walt Whitman in Fall^ Mall G, 26 Aug. 7/2 
The Essays arc remarkably fine specimens of type, paper, 
and press- work — Chapman .and Hall their English publishers 
— and jobb'd here by Scribners, New York. 

b. iiitr. To buy and sell stock ; to deal or 
speculate in stocks. 

2721-2 Amhcrst TerrxFil. No. 12(1754) 5^ Those persons, 
who could not ra^ money enough .. jobbdiii these little 
bubbles. 1782 Justamond Priv. Life Lewis NF, I. 84 This 
Nobleman had jobbed to advantage in the QuincampoLx- 
street. 1809 R. Langford /niroti. Traefe 116 If he has 
lost, .certrun sums, .in ..jobbing in the funds. 1890 Spectator 
23 Nov,, The IJourscs of the world have begun to job in 
currency. 

7. intr. To turn a public oftice or service, or a 
position of trust, improperly to private or party 
advam.Tge ; to practise jobbery. 

1732 Pope £/>. Bathurst 142 Statesman and Patriot ply 
alike the stocks,.. And Judges job, and Bishops bite the : 
town. 18*6 Scott JmL 20 Jan.. I d.-irasay he Job^ as all 
other people of con>>equcnce do, in elections and <q forth. 
2844 P. Harwood Hist. Irish Rebeli. 47 ***>!<'» He found it 
necessary to bribe and job on a larger scale than the 
boldest of hi* predecessor^ 2859 Stectator 27 Apr. 463/2 j 
If left unfettered he would job. | 


8. trails. To make a *job’ of (JOB sh^ 3. 4 b); 
to deal with in some way; esp. to deal with 
corruptly for private gain or advantage. 

182s Scott Fam. Lett. 25 Aug, (1894) 1 1, xxiii.344 The local 
magistrates .. seem to have jobb’d the matter sadly. x88x 
Blacksiore Christoivellys, He meant to do hU duty to bis 
own kin, instead of founding cliarities to be jobbed by aliens. 
2GS9 SepL, They would regard this power as 

certain to be jobbed, and will accordingly never give it. 

b. To give away by jobbeiy : to get (a person) 
into some position by jobbery. 

2720 Ramsay JFeali/i 50 How..ihese..Havc jobb’d them- 
selves into sue high a state. 1849 Taii's Mag. XVI. 141/2 
The Coloni.Tl Office had all but jobbed away Vancouver’s 
Island. 2864 Sala in Daily 'tel. 30 Sept., The nominee 
may have been jobbed into the place to serve some dirty 
purpose. 2899 Daily Nrws 20 July 7/2 [He] was then jobbed 
into the post of directoi: of the deaf and dumb asylum. 

9 . To put ^by artifice : cf. Fob off, 

. 2876 Weiss iFit, Hum., Shaks. xi. 379 When you try 
jauntily to job off suspicion before other persons, the check 
grows pale with dread of being contradicted. 2887 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Aug. 6/r The policy of Scoibnd-yard, he [Mr. 
Pickerssill] said, was to ‘job off’ complaints made against 
the police. 

Job, obs, form of Jobe v. 
fJo'bard. Obs. Also 5 iobbard. [a. F. 
jobard, {.Jobe silly.] A stupid fellow, a fool. 

24.. Lydg. /)//«. Poems, Hers, Shepe G. (Percy Soc.) 
119^ Looke of discrecioune sellc jobbardis upon slooh's, 
Whiche bathe distroyed many a comunaltd. 24. . Seven 
Maysters in MS. Cantab. fJ. ii. 38 If. 150 b, po scyde pc 
Emperour Sodenmagnrd, pen w•.^s pc Erie a nysc lokirdc. 
Jobardy, obs. form of Jeobabdy. 

Jobation (dTflbJi'Jon). colloq. ff. JOBE v, -f 
-ATION. Dialectally, usually jawbaiion, as if de- 
rived from jaw, jawing^ Tlie action of the verb 
Jobe ; a rebuke, reproof, esp. one of a lengthy and 
tedious character ; a ‘ talking to ’, a ‘ lecture ’. 

2687 J. Smith Let. i Aug. in Granville AV//r. (1865) 137, 

I had far rather venture to be liable to a jobation for not 
having done my parL 27x4 C. Johnson Country /..asses 
IV. ii, You see I have stoexi your jobation very patiently. 
1785 R. Cumberland Observer No. 95 T 4 Neither will I 
disguise the frequent jobations I incurred for neglect of 
college duties. i86x Huches Tom Brown at Oof. xlii. 
(1889) 4x2 Don't be angry at my jobation ; but write me a 
long answer. 2877 Hoidemess Gloss., Janbatien, a long 
and tedious harangue; a prolonged disputation. 2888 
J. Pays Myst. Mtrbridge I. xvi, 26S Fathers .. deliver 
a didactic harangue, xvhicb the recipient terms a jobation. 
Jobbe, variant of Jubbb, Obs., a large vessel. 
Jobbed (d^pbd), ppl. a. [f. Job ^ -ed i.] 
Hired, as a horse or carriage, for a particular Job 
or for a definite time. 

2883 Ld. R. Gower My Rendu, I, xi. 233 We had some 
pleasant .. rid^ on jobbed hori^es. 2899 IFestm, Gas, 2a 
June 7/2 Driving about in jobbed carriages and p.Tirs. 

Jobber ^ td^p’bai). dial. [f. Job zi.i + -EU I.] 
One who or that which ‘jobs , pecks, pokes, 
thrusts, etc. ; see quots. and cf. Nur-jODOBn. 

2580 Hollydand Treas. Fr, 7 'ong s.v, Crimpereau, Some 
do call that birde a nut iobber. z863 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Jobber, a small spade or iron tool for cutting up 
thistles from their roots. 

Jobber ^ (dj^p-boi). [f. Job y.2 + -eb ^.] 

1. One who does jobs or odd pieces of work ; 
one employed to do a job; a hack; one employed 
by the job, as distinguished from one continuously 
engaged and paid wages; a piece-worker. 

2706 PiiiLLirs (cd. Kersey], Jobo, a small piece of Work. 
Jobber, he that undertakes such Jobbs. lyy Swift On 
312 These ore not a thousandth part (Jf jobbers in 
the poet's art. 2792-2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit., B. jonson 
on Traiisl., Our translators have usually been the jobbers 
of booksellers. _ 2803 W. 7 ’avlor in Ann. Rev. I. 424 
Sailors and soldiers are improvident for the same reason 
as jobbers in a manufactory. 2841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(2^7] 523 To this humiliated stale of jobbers of old pbys, 
were reduced the most glorious names. 

2. One who lets out horses, etc. on hire for a 
particular job, or for a period ; a job-master. 

2848 ThaCkf.rav /iwrxxx^ii, Nobody in fact was 
paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock ; , . nor tlic 
jobber who let the carriage. 1872 Daily News 25 3far., 
The Hampstead donkey drivers and Greenwich mule Jobbers. 

3. One who buys goods, etc. in bulk from the 
producer or importer, and sells them to retail 
dealers, or to consumers; a broker, a middleman ; 
a small trader or s.ilesman. 

In many compounds, as House-, Land-jobber, etc., q.v. 

2670 Act 22 4- 23 C/uis. //, c, 2 5 a Jobber, Salesman or 
other Broker or Factor, who doc or shall commonly buy cr 
sell Cattell for oihers, ez63o Pofish Plot 2 They haNc 
200000/. in re.ady Money . .U5ied in Trade by Cnuiers, Job- 
ber, and Bankers. De Fee’s Tour Gt. Brit, I. 245 A 

Fair for Cattle and I.an»bs, . -of Luc. .much lessened in that 
respect, owing principally to the Jobbers about Horsluur, 
who ingross great Num(«rs and send them to Smithfleld 
Market, 1803 R. W. Dicjlson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 659 
What the Yorkshire jobbers call runts. ^ 2862 Merivalj: 
Rom. Emf (1S65) 111. xx\i. ai6 V'entidius. .had been fer 
a time a jobber of beasts of burden to the public oiTiccrs. 

2887 jESSorr Arcoily vii. 223 In Norfolk a cattle dealer is 
commonly called a jobber. 2898 Archxel. Jmt. iN. xtb 
One of inc Irish jobbers who every autumn bring o\er 
Irish bred geese for sale to the fariceri to fatten ca their 
stubbles against Christmas. 

4. A member of the Slock Exchange, who deals 
in stocks or shares on his own account ; one yvbo 
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•nets as a middleman between holders and buyers 
ofstocks or shares; a Siook-jobber ; called, in the 
Stock Exchange itself, a dealer. 

2719 {title) The Anatomy of Kxchance Alley . . by a 
Jobber. 1720 Swift Fates Cler^'men wks. 1755 U. il. 28 
Acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. j8ia L. Hunt in 
Fexaminer 14 Sept, 577/1 This is one of the old tricks of the 
Stock-jobbers. .. But the jobbers do not appear to have 
thought it worth their while. 1897 Daily Nesvs 27 Sept. 
6/6 The jobber exists to create a free market in securities. 
..If the jobber were eliminated the trouble and worry of 
the broker would be so much increased that he would be 
forced at ie.ast to double his commissions. 

5. One who improperly uses a public office, trtist, 
or service for private gain or party advantage ; a 
perpetrator of conupt jobs. 

*739 Hildrop Lett, Commanchn, 18 An absolute Dis- 
couragement to all Sorts of Jobbers, Gamc.sters, Fortune- 
hunters, and Jockeys, a 2745 Swift Corr. (1766) III. 299 
Every squire, almost to a man, is. .a racker of lus tenants ; 
a jobber of all public works. 1794 G. Rose Diaries (i36q) 
I. 194 He is an atrocious jobber. 1885 Fletcheii in Celtect, 
(O.H.S.) I. 1S3 Possibly it was what would now be called 
a ‘ job\ But, if so, the jobbers had been warned. 

b. Boroti^h’jobbtr\ see Borough 7 c, Borough- 
monger. 

17^ JoUNSos Idler No. 7 ? 22 Captain Grim, who never 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or -any 
other corrupters of the people. 1874 Grcqn Short Hist, 
X. § 2. 744 Others were ‘close boroughs' in the hand.s of 
jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle. 

Jobbernowl (d^p’bsjni^ul). colhq. Also 
iobbsraowle, -noul(Q> iobernol(0, 7 iob(b)Qr- 
noll, 7-9 jobbernol(0, 8 -knowl, 9 (in Diets.) 
jabbsrnowl, [app. f- jobbard^ Jobard + Noll, 
OE. head ; but eWdence of the historical con- 
nexion is incomplete.] 

1. A blockish or stupid head ; a ludicrous term 
for the head, usually connoting stupidity. 

1599 M.miston,SV<7. Villanie 11. vi. 200 His guts arc in Ins 
braines, huge lobbernoule, Right Gurnets-head. 1636 Earl 
Mosm. Advi./r. Parnass. 356 Submit your jobernols to the 
sacred precepts of Nature. 2678 Butler Ilnd. lit. ii. 615 
And, like the World, Men’s Jobbernoles Turn round upon 
their Ears, the Poles. 2794 Gifford Baviad (1811) 32 
Nothing from thy jobbernowl can spring But impudence 
and filth. 1827 Blackxo, Mag. XXII. 480 The Giant, 
heightened by the elMong bonnet and feather on his huge 
jobbernowl. 

2. A stupid person, a blockhead. 

2592. Naske 4 Lett. Con/ai. E iv, Gaffer lobbernoule, 
..ho\y dost thou? 2653 urquhart Rabelais i. Prol., A 
certain sneaking jobernol alledged that his (Horace'.s] 
verses smelled more of the wine then oUe. 2722 E. Ward 
Quix, I. 94 How hard His Brother Jobbemole had far'd. 
2823 Blackiv. Mag, XIV. 5x2 Ministers, who are regularly 
called asse:!,. .dunder-pates, jobbernowls. 2890 Hall Cains 
Bondmanxx. II. 242 The numskull 1.. The jobbernowl! 

3. attrib, or as oiij. Sti^pid, dunderheaded. 

2823 Exavtiner 4/2 5lUIed by the jobbernol applause of 
an audience. 2838 J. P. Kcsnsdv Rob 0/ Bowl xv. 272 Our 
jobbernowl English, .have gone back to their old sport. 

Hence Jo-bbernowllsm, the condition, or some- 
thing characteristic, of a jobbernowl; stupidity; a 
stupid act, remark, etc. 

165* URquHART Jewel Wks. (t8i4) 265 A more sanctified 
brother, whose zealous jobernoli>me would never have 
affected . . Plato, Euclid, or Aristotle. 1824 Blackxv, ^lag, 
XVI. 289 Gabble pretty jobbernowlisms on the sky gods. 

Jobbery (dy^pbari). [Cf. Jobber and -euy.] 

1. Jobs or small pieces of work collectively ; job- 
work. rare. (In quot. attrib,) 

1835 J. H. Newman* Lett, (i8g0 I. 294 Coal, which the 
foreign jobbery heavers are conveying into the vessel. 

2. The practice of corruptly turning a public 
offije, trust, etc. to private gain or advantage ; the 
perpetration of jobs (see Job sh,- 3). 

2837 Sm F. Palcraye Merck. <V Friar Bed. {1844) 7 A 
notable example of the ancient mode of Parliameniary 
jobbery. 1852 Miss Yoxge Cavieos (1877) III. x.xiv. 235 
_He was novv staining the honour of that seat by his 
intrigues and jobbery. t86x Goldw. Smith Irish Hist. 184 
inveterate habits of official jobbery and party corruption. 
*®93, Tmxcs 26 Apr. 9/5 Incited by his friends [hej aspired 
to Wider opportunities of jobbery. 

^ Jobbmg (dsp big),©^/. jAl [f. Job 4- -ING^.] 
The action of Job z/.l ; stabbing, thrusting, etc. 

2573* « *79S [see Job r.‘ 2I. 1824 S/orting Matr. XLI V. 
71 His adversary was not to be pinked away by left-handed 
jobbing. 2889 R. S. S. Rade.s-Powell Pigsticking 82 No 
jobbing or ^purl•ing would induce the horse to move. 

b. attrib. Used for ‘ jobbing * or thrusting, as 
jobhittg'knifc^ -spear. 

1870 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian's Waterloo 122 These men 
with their jobbing-kuives in their leather belts. 2889R.S. S. 
Badkn-Powell Pigsticking 89 Two kinds of spear are 
used ill India, the long or * underhand ' spear, and the short 
or ‘ j >bbing ’ spear. 

Jobbing, vhl. sb.- [f- Job + -ing i.] The 
action of Job 2/.- 

1. The doing of jobs or small pieces of work. 

1800 D. Cor/>or. Acc. in Tomlinson Doncaster ^1887) 253 

For sundries as per jobbing bill. 2856 Kane ,Arci, Expl. 
1 1. X. 105 Able to do much useful jobbing. 2862 Bookseller 
26 Oct. Advi,, The Founts of Type are. .adapted for. .every 
desr.viplion of First-class Jobbing and Bookwork. 

2. The buying of goods, oc stock from one person 
and selling to another in order to profit ; the prac- 
tice of a middleman or stock-jobber. (See also 
Stock-jobbing.) 


*735 Bolincdroke Lett, Hist, ii. (1752) 39 Amassing 
immense estates by the management of funds, b)' traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbing. 27^ Ess, Man- 
fling Fleet 34 Regulations .. to prevent .. the Monopoly of 
Tickets, and the . . jobbing of them. 2790 Burke Fr, Rev. 
J70 The jobbing of the publicfunds. 2825 Hone Every-day 
Uk. I. 174 Forced to an undue price by the arts of jobbing. 

3. The action of using a public office or service 
for private gain or party advantage ; the perpetra- 
tion of corrupt jobs ; jobbery. 

2784 J. Barkv in Lect, Faint, iv. (1848) x66 The influence 
.*100 jobbing by which the doing of them is obtained. 2838 
Lytton Alice iii. i, No jobbing was loo gross for him. He 
was shamefully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 
2861 May Const, Hist, I. vi, 332 The costly . . contracts, 
which this system ofParllainentary'^ jobbing encouraged. 

4. attnb, 

*775 T. Mortimer Ev, Man his own Broker 24 Rash 
engagements in jobbing contracts. 1873 J. Richards Wcod- 
svorking Factories 144 A planing, moulding, and general 
jobbing machine. 28^ Daily Nexus 6 Dec. 3/2 Out of this 
post-horse system . .h.as grown this jobbing system, which is 
revolutionizing the customs of all who * keep their gig 
Jobbing,///. < 7 - [f- Job + -ing That 
‘jobs in various senses : see Job 
J.. That does jobs; employed in odd or occa- 
sional pieces of work. 

270S Double Welcome xHi, A starving Mercenary Priest, 
A Jobbing, Hackney, Vicious Pulpit Jest. 2746 T. Lanclev 
BuildePs Jewel Inlrod. (1757) A ij, Apprciuiccs.. bound to 
Jobbing Masters, who know but little. 1836-7 Dickbns 
Ek. Boz, Scenes v, A jobbing man — c.irpel-bcater and so 
forth. 1850 Beck's Florist 298,^ I never had a jobbing 
gardener that did not want to get in the saddle iiimseif, and 
put you on the pUUon. 1881 Young Every man his own 
Mechanic 5 187 It is an easy matter .. to find a jobbing 
carpenter. 

2. Dealing as a middleman. 

2896 Proc. New-Efij^. Hist, Ceneal.Soc, 205 He was one 
of the prominent jobbmg merchants of this city. 

3. Using means to secure private gain or advan- 
tage in connexion with a public service, etc. ; given 
to jobbery, 

279a Burke Corr, (1844) IV, 27 The sentiments of the 
nation must finally decide the dispute between them and the 
jobbing ascendancy, a 2859 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxiii. V, 

70 Covered w*tth the mansions of his jobbing courtiers. 

Jobbing-master, ras'c. s=Jobmast£b. 

2852 Mavhew Lend, Labour I, 362 T'hese articles are 
usually .sold at the several mews, stable-yards, and jobbing- 
masters' in and about the metropolis. 

Jobbish (d2(<-bi/), a. [f. Job s 4.2 + -isii 1 .] 
Of the nature of a job (see Job sbfi j) ; charac- 
terized by jobbery. 

279a Burke Corr. (1844) III. ^36 Power is a very corrupt- 
ing thing, especially low and jobbish power. 2829 Scott 
Jrul, 2 June, 1 think It fa >alc of property) lia.s been a little 
jobbish. 283^ FiasePs Mag, IX. 503 Such a court was in- 
capable, stupid, abominable, jobbish. 

Jo'bbism. uouce-wd. [-ism.] « Jobbery 2. 
2807 Teffrcy in Ld. Cockburn ^^(2853) 1. 277, 1 cannot 
dissemulc my suspicions of jobbism. 

Jobble (d5^>'b'l), sh. != Jabble sb. 

2847 Sir J- C- Ross Foy. S, Seas I. 42 We found a 
harassing jqbble of a sex 2899 F. T. Bullen iFay Navy 

71 Fog again, thick drizzling rain, and a confused jobble of 
a sea this morning. 

tJo'bble, V. Obs. rare^', [Cf. prec, and 
J ADDLE V.-] ifitr. To move unevenly like a choppy 
sea. Hence ppl. adj, Jo'bbling {joblixtg). 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Odeombes Compl. To Rdrs., 
Wks. It. 59 '1" accompany his all-lamented herse In hobling, 
iobling, rumbling, tumbling verse. 

+ JolJe (d^^-^b), V. Obs, colloq. Also 8 joab, 
job. [f. Job sb.^j in allusion to the lengthy re- 
proofs addressed to Job by his friends.] iians. 
To rebuke, reprove, or reprimand, in a Tong and 
tedious harangue; to* lecture’, 

1670 Ray Proverbs ntyj In the University of Cambridge, 
the young scholars arc wont to call chiding Jobing. 2683 
Sir j. Bramston Autobiog, 205 The Kinge had talked 
carne.stly to the Duke and jobed him (that was the ivord) soe 
that the leaves stood in bis eyes. 1709 Patlcr No, 72 P 8 
What bright Man say.s. I was Joab’d by the Dean, x;^az-2 
Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 33(2726) 178 A former president 
of St.John's college., would frequently Job his students for 
going constantly three or four times a day to chapel. 1794 
Gcntl. Mag, Dec. 2085 In • consequence of an intimation 
from the tutor relative to his irregularities, his own father 
came from the country to johe him. 

Joberdie, -ertye, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jobernol, -nole, -noil, obs, ft*. Jobbernowl. 
Jobism (dg^J’biz’m). iionce-wd, [f. Job sb,^ -t- 
-ISM.] A vehement lamentation like that of Job. 

185s AIrs. Carlxxe Lett, IL 268, 1 am tempted to break 
out into Jobisms about my bad nights. 

i* Jobler, Obs, noncc-iod, [f. '‘gobble vb. as dim. 
of Job 2j.- : perh. for rime’s sake,] One who does 
jobs or small pieces of work; = Jobber 2 i. 

1663 Mock Reinonstr, in Rump i. 79 Weavers Dyers 
Tinkers Coblers And many other such like Joblers. 

Jobless (d^p’bles), a. rare'^^, [f. Job sb.^ -+- 

-LESS.] Free from jobbery. 

1807-3 Syd. S.MITH PlynileyPs Lett, xlvi.(ed. 21) 130, 1 ask 
him nU opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a 
man. .lo^a lean and plunderless integrity, 

Jobling; see Jobble 

Jo'bman. rare — ^, [f. JobjA^J »next. 

28x3 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 280 His coachman was the 
servant of a jobman. 


Jobmaster, job-master (d5?'bima:st3ji 
[f. Job sb? + Mabtjjb ski ‘ 

1. A man who keeps a livery stable and lets out 
horses and carriages by the job or for a definite 
period : cf. Jon sb." 7. 

jSoj Sporting Ring. XX. 182 A very respectable Job. 
master and hackncy*man. 2886 Leeds Mere. 9 Mar. 5/1 
A meeting of coachbuilders and jobmasters of Leeds. 1891 
Spectator 29 July 136 A jobmaster .. who had a great 
many horses in his .stable. 

2. A maslvr printer who does job-work. 

2834 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 578 Job Masters’ Resolutions 

So Jo’b-mistross, a woman who lets out horses 
and carriages. 

2885 Lazo Rep. 24 Queen's Bench Div, 893 The defcad- 
ant.s. .hired the horse.s and a driverfrom a job-mistress. 

Jobmonger (d,jp-b|ni»:r)g3j). £f. as prec. + 

Momeb.] =JonBEu-5. 

2900 Daily News 24 May 4/6 The slum-owner, the corrupt 
contractor and the municipal jobmonger. 

Jobsmitb (d^p-hismiji). [f. as prec.+SiiiiH.] 
A smith who does miscellaneous jobs. 

2831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal I, 256 The cooipreben- 
sivc dc.signation of ‘jobsmith' which he fthc blacksmith] 
mostly assumes. 

t Jo'^son. Obs. [The surname Johson used as 
a typical name : cf. Hodge, (Perh. associated with 
Job sb.f v.)] A country fellow, a lout. 

i6$o Clias. Il'sEsc./r. Worcester in Select.fr, Hart, 
Misc. (2793) 380 They liad much ado .. to order his steps, 
and straight body, to a lobbing Jobson’s gate, and were 
forced every foot to remind liim of it. 2W2 K.W. 
Charac.f Detracting Etupirick{tZ(xi)6s His first adventures 
are upon the swetty toe^ and butter teeth of country 
johsons. 

Job-trofc: see Jog-trot, 

Jocalat, obs. form of Chocolate. 

t Jo'cant, Obs. Forms: 5 iocande, 5-6 
iocaunt(e, 6-7 iocant. [In form jocant^ app. ad. 
L. joedut-emf pr. pple. of jocarl (rarely jocarsy to 
jest, joke; but, in form jocande^ prob. a corruption 
of joconde^ Jocund.] Mirthful, merry, jocund. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom, xxxi. ii6 (Hart. RIS.) When the 
knyght harde thb, he was iocaunt & murye. 2494 Fabvak 
Citron, vt. clxxxvi. 186 locande and mery tydyiigcs out of 
Englande. 2563-87 Foxb A . 4r M . (2596) 218/2 The moonks 
[of Canterbury) on the other side were as brag and iocant. 
2628 J. Rous Diary (Camden) s8 The duke .. was very 
jocant and well pleased, *687 J. Norris Cell. Mtse, 87 
And as they sung and play'd, the jocant orbs danc I round. 

So t Jo'caatry [cf, pleasantly]^ miith, merri- 
ment. Obs. 

x6. . H. More, Such Jocantry. .is but like the dancing of 
men and women in an unswept room. 2664 — Myst, Imq. 
II. 1. XV, Two notorious Specimens of that Jocantry and 
Festivity, as I may so speax, that is sometimes ohseivaule 
in Divine Providence. 


t Jo’catory, a. Obs. [f. L. JocSt-, ppl. stem 
of joedri to joke ; see -OBi’.] Characterized by 
joking ; jocular. 

2576 Flf.minc Panopl. Epist, Epil. Bivb, An ep|stle •• 
Jocatorie. 2586 A. Day Eng, Secretary \i. 
next . . will we passe unto the title Jocatorie. ^ The httersot 
this sute are such as of some pleasant conceited 
proceed from one faniiliarfriend,.to another. 2650IJLOU.NT 
Clossogr,. /ocatofy, pertaining to je.sting. 

Jocfcl (d,?pk). Sc. Also e lok. [The Scotch 
equivalent of Jack.] 

1. A by-form of the name John ; sometimes a 

generic name for any man of the common people, 
and thus used in association with Jean or Jenny ; 
also prefi.xcd, like Jack, to other words as 
A>HV=Jaclv Fool. Jock Scott, a kind of artmciat 
fly used by anglers. , r 

1508 Dunbar 'Poems vi. 73 To lok Fule, rny foly « 
Lego post corpus sepuUum. a 1605 j 

Montgomerie 789 lock Blunt, deid runt ! f t__i. 

I slay thee. 1867 F, Francis Angling x. (1S80) ^o 
Scott, .is a first-rate killer. 2885 W. H. Russell 
Mag. Apr. 769/3 [They] see him cast a ‘ Doctor or J 
Scott * straight as an arrow. 1898 Daily A ez^ 14 •.jj' 

The proverb says, .that * there is a silly Jock for everj y 
Jenny'. 

2. A countryman, a rustic, a clown. ,• .,t 

a 1568 SEMPiLLin.S’nriV. Poems Reform, xlvi. 

ressaif no landwart Jok. 1803 Sir A. Boswell * 
(1871) 25, I ken't the day when there was nae ^ 
trotted about upon honest shanks-naigie. Moa. 
country Jocks and Jennies at the fair. 

Jocks (dxpk). Colloq. Abbreviation oi Jockey. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XVHI. 3S5 A neat ho^eman, ana 
quite at the top of the tree amongst Northern 
H. H. Dixon Post A- Paddock xii. 212 Many clever joun^ 
jocks., have ridden as many races by the tune _ 
tnxnty. 2894 J. K. Fowler Recoil. Old dstz 

176, 1 don't think he performed as a gentleman j 
tliat celebrated course. ^ „ n 

Jockey (d3rki)i Also 6-7 lookr. 7^9 
jockie. [dim, or pet-form of JockI, cr. J* 
originally Sc. and northern Eng.] 

1. A diminutive or familiar by-iorm of fhe 
Jock or John, usually with the sense ‘ utUe J > 
Jacky, Johnny’; hence, applicable 
ously) to any man of the commou 
Sc.) ; also, a lad ; an understrapper. (UL J 
sb.^ 2 .) 

n 1S19 Skcltos rigsl. Sc.ttes 90 Kynge laroy, lemmy. 
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locky my io. xs^ Shaks. Rich. Ills v. ni. 304 lockey 
f/xi548 Hall Chron. lackj of Norfolke, be not so bold, 
For Dickon thy maister is bought and sold, a 1670 Hacket 
Al>p. Williants 11, (1693) 142 What could Lesly have done 
then with a few untrain'd, unarmed Jockeys, tf we had been 
true among our selves? 1795 Burke ie/. io JK Elliot 
Wks. VII. 351 A jockey of Norfolk [see quot. is94] who was 
inspired with the resolute ambition of becoming a citizen of 
France. 1848 Dickens ‘You’re Domoey’s jockey, 

a’nt you ? ’ said the first man. ‘ I’m in Dombey's House, 
hfr. Clark *, returned the boy. 

b. trau^. Of a thing. Cf. fellow, lad, chap. 
1827 Coleridge Table-t. 24 June, Some apple dumplings 
were placed on the table, and my man .. burst forth with 
‘Them’s the jockies for me ! ’ 

2 . A Strolling minstrel or beggar; a vagabond. 
Sc. Ohs. exc. Jdlsl. 

1683 G. RIartjne Rclig. Divi Ancirex (1707) § i They 
are called by others and by themselves jockies, who go 
about begging and use still to recite the sluggornes. 
1685 G. Sinclair Saiotis I/ivis. IRorlRxvu, He.. turned a 
vagrant fellow like a Jockie, gaining Meal, Flesh, and 
Money by his Charms. 18x5 Sco rr Guy hi. vii, The tribes 
of gypsies, jockies-, or cairds. 

1 3 . One who manages or has to do with horses ; 
one who deals in horses, a horse-dealer. Ohs. or dial. 

1638 BnoME Anlif>odes \.v.''Sks. 1873 III. 346 Let my 
fine Lords Talk o’ their Horse-tricks, and their jockies, 
that Can out-talke them. z663 Pepvs Diary^ 4 Dec., I, 
and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a jockey, did go about 
to see several pairs of horses, for my coach, Bailey, 

yoclcey, one who manages and de.als in Horses. 1749 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias I. ii. I. 7 If 1 had a mind to sell my mule, he 
was acquainted with a very honest jocky who would buy her. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. jVaf. (1834) I. 659 Perhaps I design to 
buy a horse for my riding. . . I know there are enow to be 
had in town, and the jockeys will cheat one egregiously. 
1841 Macaulay Ess., Ifasiiu^s (1887) 648 The crime, .was 
regarded by them in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by 
a Yorkshire jockey. 

b. (From the character attributed to horse- 
dealers.) A crafty or fraudulent bargainer; a cheat. 
(Cf. Jockey v. i.) 

xeSjTRYON Wa^ io Health 615 They are raeer Jockies 
in the Art of Wiving, and will Higgle for the other Hundred 
Pound in Portion, 1777 Gavthleys ^ The growing Jockey, 
or the man of Dice. 2790 Bailey, yoeA-ey,..aho a cheat. 

1 4 . One who rides or drives a horse j a postil- 
lion, courier ; a charioteer. Ohs. 

X643 Char. Oxford Incendiary in Harl. Mtse. (x74s) V. 
473/x Two of Condemar’s Jockies, that posted between 
Whitehall and Madrid, 170a Addison Dial. Medals i. 16 
The wise Ancients, .heapt up gieater Honours on Pindar's 
Jockies than on the Poet himself. 1850 ['i'he usual name 
)]) South of .Scotland for a postillion]. 

5 . Spec. A professional rider in horse-races. (The 
chief current sense.) 

Dum^ockey*. see Dumb a. 6 fquot, X833). 

1670 Evelyn asJuljjjWe returivd over Newmarket 

Heath, . . the jockies breathing their fine barbs and racers, 
and giving them ihelr heates. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No, 2845^ 
A Jockey^s Saddle stitched with green Silk. X703 Ibid. 
No. 3928/4 A Plate of 30/, value will be ruii^ for on Not- 
tingham Course, Jockies to ride, to carry xo Stone weight, 
1780 CowPER Ptvgr. Error 221 Prepares for meals as 
jockies take a .sweat. 1820 Co.Msc Dr. Syntax, Consol, x, 
The jockies whipp’d, the horses ran. 1878 H. Anier. Rev. 
CXXVII. 2X0 As jockeys meet upon a race-course. 

6 . * A self-acting app.'xratus carried on the front 
tub of a scl, for releasing it from the hauling rope 
at a ccrt.nin point* {^Midland Coal Field). 

i88a Grbsley Gloss. Coal Mining. 

7 . Short for jockey hoot, jockey pulley, jockey 
wheel \ see 9. 

1B5X-6X '!\Ia\’hzw Lond, Labour 11. 49 (Hoppe) Top-boots 
(Ihey’re called Jockeys in the tnade). 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. aitrib. {a) That is a 
jockey, as (senses 3-5) jockey-boy, -groom, -lord, 
-parson, -rider •, (sense 1) jockey-pedlar, ip') He- 
longing to or used by a jockey, as jockey-frock, 
-pad,' -seat, -whip, p) Practised by a jockey 
(sense 3 b), fraudulent, cheating, as jockey iroiie, 
trick, b. Comb.jOisjockey-cnt, jockey-like ad]s. 

x8x6 Sporting Mag.If.l.Vlll. 36 The anecdote. .of poor 
Tack Clark the *jockey-boy, struck us most forcibly. 1827 
Lyttos Pelham ii, The men. .wore ■*jockcy-cut coat.s. xSoo 
SuRR Winter in Land. II. 93 His outer garment was a 
“jockey frock, 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 444’/4 John Hague, a 
“Jockey-Groom,.. has lately ran .away without accounnng. . 
for Mony receiv’d by him. 1765 Universal hlag. XXXVII. 
37 i/i The StMe Jockeys .. nil, -jockey-like, whip to get 
the best places, 1679 Siiadweli. True Wuloioy He is a 
dry.jester to Gameing and *Jocky-Lords. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 62 F 10, 1 grew ashamed of the company of 
jockey lords. 1875 Knigut Diet. Mech., *yockey-pad,..a 
Knee-pad on the forepart of a saddle. *837 Mrs. Suer- 
wood Henry Milner in. ii. 33 A sporting parson is quite 
as good as a “jockey pai'son surely. /* 1670 Hacket Abf. 
\VilUa}ns it. (1692) 223 England deserved worse and h^rd 
wor.se than these “jockey pedlars [Scots] that chaffered 
mvay their King. 1678 Butler Hitd. in. ii. 2690 P'orcc, 
enough to fly, And heat a Tuscan Running Horse, Who.se 
“Jocky-Riilcr is all Spurs. 1867 Baker Nile Tfibut.^ x. 
(18721 i6t The latter with .a regular “jockey-seat riding 
niO't comfortably. 1770 in F. CX'xasc Hist.Dartmouth College 
(1&91) J. X49 It can’t prosper, .. Ii’s all a “jockey trick front 
first to last. 180X Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ef. io Ct. R um/ord 
Wks. 18x2 V. X44 Try every jockey trick to pass thy fame. 
1804 Enrop. Mag. XLV, 58^/2 Time, .changes the youth to 
Harlequin, translorms his 'Jockey-whip to a wooden sw ord. 

9 . Special Combs. : jockey-bar (sec ^ quot.) ; 
jockey-boot, a top-boot formerly worn by jockeys ; 


jookey-box, 'a box in a wagon, underneath the 
driver’s seat, for carr>’ing small articles * (Cent. 
Diet. 1890); jockey-cap, a peaked cap of the 
style worn by jockeys; jockey-cart local [from its 
motion], a spring-cart; jockey-club, a club or 
as.sociation for the promotion .ind regulation of 
horse-racing ; spec, the Jockey Club established at 
Newmarket, which is the supreme authority in 
Great Britain on all matters connected with horse- 
racing; jockey-coat, a kind of great-coat (? for- 
merly worn by horse-dealers) ; jockey-gear, a set 
of jockey-wheels (see below) with their connected 
mechanism ; jockey-pulley, jockey-wheel, a 
small wheel which * rides * upon the top edge of 
a larger one, used for obtaining a high speed, or 
for keeping a rope in the groove of a grooved 
wheel; an ‘idle* pulley or wheel which ‘lides* 
upon the belt or rope between two working pulleys 
so as to increase its contact surface upon these and 
to tighten it up when slack ; jockey-sleeve, (a) a 
sleeve like that of a jockey-coat ; (b) a sleeve or 
free casing riding on a spindle or shaft, and carry- 
ing part of a train of mechanism ; used in some 
forms of electric arc-lights. 

1887 So. Chesh. G/oss., *yoc/.‘ey-bar, ihe broad fi.at top 
b.Tr of a kitchen §rale. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman n. i. 51 
The kettle was singing on the jockey-bar. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1810/4 A pair of “Jockey-Boots. 1723 Swift Receipt 
ioSiella, All ibe squires from nine miles round,. .With 
jocky boots and silver spurs. 1851 Illitstr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 525 Jockey, hunting .. and dress boots. 1^48 
Anson's Voy. it. vi. 193 Having on a “jocky cap, one side 
of the peak was shaved oflf . . by a ball. 1837 M Rs. Sher- 
wood Henry Mihterwx. iii. 43 Two young 'squires in jockey 
caps. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Michael Armsttvug xv\\. (D.I, 
[No] conveyance more rough and rude than Sir Malihew’s 
“jockey-cart, which was constructed with e.vcellent and 
efficient springs. X'gjsiiitle) An Appeal to the “Jockey Club; 
or, a True Narrative of the late Affair between Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and jlr. Walker. Sporting hlag. XXXIII. 
X08 The unerring scales of the Jockey-Ciub. x886 Coven- 
try ic Watson Racing \\\. Tradition .. assigns to the year 
1750 the origin of the Jockey Club. ^1745 Swift Helter 
Skelter 10 With whips and spurs so neat ; And wi'ili 
•jocky-coats complete, 1752 in Scots Mag. (1753) July 
344/2 He was dressed in a long dun jocky coat. 18x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xili, His dress was also that of a horse- 
dealer— a close-buttoned jockey-coat, or wi-ap-rascal, as it 
was then termed, with huge metal buttons. X893 yntl. 
R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 7x5 A “jockey pulley attached to the 
m.ain fr.ame is arranged to take up the slack of the chain, 
X896 K, T. Carter Mot. Denver Elecir.^ Mach. 50S The 
advantage in the use of a jockey pulley is that the arc of 
contact of the bell on the working puUej-s can be Increased 
beyond what is obtainable with a free belt, thus shortening 
the necessary distance between the pulley centres, 

Lond. GixZs No, 2767/4 A buff-colour Cloth Coat with 
*Jockey*sleeves. 

Hence Jo’okeydom, (a) the world of jockeys, 
jockeys collectively; (b) the position or occupa- 
tion of a jockey; Jo-ckeyish c., like a jockey, 

‘ horsy ’ ; Jo’ckeyiam, the style, phraseology, or 
practice of jockeys. 

xSSp Punch 10 July xo/i The dearest interests of jockey- 
dom stand in jeopardy. 2878 L. Wingfield Lady Crizel 
1 . ii. 28 A man who never .. spends his nights at hazard, 
or affects jockeydom at Newmarket. 1838 Frasers Mag. 
XVII, 326 But this, though sufficiently jockeyish, leaves 
out Hector himself, to make room for his horses. x8o2 
Sporting Mag. XX. 273 The slang of jockeyism. 1827 
Litton Pelham Jxi, A mixture of slang and jockeyism. 

Jockey (d5p’ki). V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. Toplaythe jockey with (see prec. 3 b); 
to gain the adv.intagc of by adroit management or 
trickery ; to trick, outwit, overreach, lake in, ‘ do*. 

1708 Vorkshir.'-Racers 3 And as you j’otkey’d us, we 
jockey’d you. CX740 A. Allen .Vi, Diet, s.v,, *lo jockey 
a Man, is to impose upon, to cheat, overreach ; to deal w“» 
any one, as Jockeys usually doc wti* al! >** world. ^ Nor is 
there any wore dcceiiful race of Men than Jockcy.s, in their 
Sale of Horse flesh. 1785 R- Cumoebland Qbso-ver'So. 96 
p 6 Let us see if any bishop shall jockey us with the like 
jade’s trick for the future. x^8 Thackeray luxir 

xxxiv, The way in which she jockied Jos, and which she 
described with infinite fun. 1863 Dickens Mid. Fr. 11. ili, 
Whether the business in hand be to, .promote a railway, or 
jockey a railway. 

b. ^Vith adv. or prep. To get (out, in, away, 
etc.) by trickery ; to cheat or do out of. 

X7X9 T. Gordon Cordial Low Spirits 1 . 117 They would 
at any time Jockey away a small ’renemeni in Abraham’s 
Bosom, for a rich Manor in England, 177* Toivn .y 
Conntiy Mag. 83 When be finds that I ha\e jockied mm 
out of his mistre>s. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk., Carica- 
tures, Penniless Directors,., jockeying their shares through 
the market, x8S5 — AV?fCO«/rx xxxiu, When hi> Maj’oty, 
Louis XIV. jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of 
Spain. x86s Sat. Rev. 23 Feb. 2x7/2 Having been jockeyed 
into a miscarriageof Justice, 

c. To play tricks \tith; to manage or mani- 
pulate in a tricky w.ny. 

xSoo Nature x6 Oct. 587 In Foucaults pendulum a very 
slight jockeying can make the thing go as we wish. 1893 
Fvid Cri. Martial H.M.S. ytetana. Admiral Trjon 
disapproved of any jockeying the engines. 1894 I. Knight \ 
Garrick\\\. 104 Quin.. bad been controlled or jockeyed, . 

d. intr. To play the jockey, play tricks, act j 

fraudulently; to aim at aa advantage by adroit I 
management or artifice. { 


<x 1835 Com/V song, ‘ The Fo.v went oxtt \ He cut up the 
goose with a carving knife, zVnd the little ones jockeyed for 
the bones, O ! 1855 Thackeray Nezveomes Ixii, An event 
for which she had been jockeying ever since siie set eyes on 
young Newcome. X899 Daily Nexvs 21 Oct. 3/4 When the 
preparatory gun w.as hred . . both yachts were jockeying 
under their mainsails, jibs, and staysails. 

2 . a. intr. To ride as a jockey (in quot. 1767 
contemptuous), b. trans. To ride (a horse) in 
a race, as a jockey. 

1767 Anna Seward Poems, etc. (18x0) 1 . p. cxcvii, She 
reads no curtain-lectures upon his jockying over to Notting- 
ham to read the news three times a week. 1823 Sporting 
Mag. XVI. 273 Eclipse was then jockeyed by Sam Merrit. 
1837 [see Jockeying 2], 

Jockeying (dsp-kijig), vbl. sb. [f. Jockey v. 
+ -iKc; i.j The action of the verb Jockey. 

1 . Horse-dealing; the riding and management of 
race-horses. • Also attrib. 


ihinks of bringing him up in the jockej-ing line. 

2 . Adroit management for the purpose of gaining 
an advantage, esp.an unfairone; trickeiy, cheating. 

X807-8 W. Irving (1824) 293 In their zeal to get 

a good seat .. a vast deal of jockeying and unfair play was 
shown, c xSxo aria Edcevvortii Stories o/Ireland v, Ii'.s 
not called swindling amongst gentlemen, who know the 
world : it's only jockeying — hne sport — and very honourable, 
to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ax/t. 
Breakf-t., Race of Life, 'I’hat turf where there is no more 
jockeying, 1897 W. AI. Ramsay in Brit. Weekly 20 May 
78 No one among us will ever look back to it without blush- 
ing for the jockeying by which it was effected. 

Jockeyship (djp'kijip). [See -ship.] 

1 . a. The art of a jockey ; skill in horse-racing. 
(Cf. horsemanship^) b. Tlte practice of jockeying ; 
trickery, artifice, adroit management for unfair 
advantage. 

a 1763 Shenstonf. Ess. Envy Wks. 1764 II. ixx To vie in 
j’oekey-ship or cunning at a belt. 2784 Cowper Task 11. 276 
We justly boast At least superior jockeyship, and claim The 
honours of the turf as all our own. 1787 Bestham Def. 
Usuty i.v. 87 Jockey-ship, a term of reproach . . frequently 
applied to tlie arts of those who sell horses. 1846 J. W. 
Ckokeu in C. Papers 22 Aug. (1884', Newmarket does not 
afford more .. instances of j’ockeyship, ih.m could bo found 
in_ the .secret hUtorj; of episcopal promotion. 1894 Daily 
News 16 Apr. 3/7 'J'his defeat was probably due to the 
inferior jockeyship of his rider. 

2 . As a mock title for a jockey. 

x78x Cowter Conversat. 420 If neither horse nor groom 
affect the squire, Where can at last his jockeyship retire? 

3 . Jockeys collectively. 

e 1820 Chalmers Strut., The full assembled jockeyship of 
half a province muster together. 

Jocko (d^p'ko). Also Jacko, [a. F. jocko, 
erroneously made by Bufibn out of engeco, properly 
neheko, the native name of the chimpanzee in the 
Gaboon country, \Vest Africa.] The chimpanzee ; 
sometimes used as a familiar name for any ape 
(perh. influenced by Jack or Jackanapes). 

1x625 fjKTtT.U Angola xn PinkertA'j)f)- v^}r^£.^^ 32^ The 

largest of them is called Pongo if .my h'‘»8uagtf;‘and the 
other Engeco. x766 Buffon Hisl)K^^»relle (1S37) HI, 
590 Jocko, Knjocko, nom de cet anflj"^* a Congo, ct que 
nous avons adopte. En est rarticlcVque nou-s avons re* 
tranche.) X847 Savage in Boston JrnC.Vat. Hist. V. 423 
Their local name for the Chimpanzee is Eiichc-eko, as near 
as it can be anglicised, from which the common term Jocko 
probably comes. [x86i Du Chaillu Equal. Africa xx. 
359 ^*1 ^he Gaboon country the Chimpanzee is called 
Nshiego, in the interior it is known as the Nclicko. Ibid. 
362 The Chimpanzee is c.nlled Engeco by Baitel, 1625;.. 
Enjocko, Jocko, by Buffon, 1766; Inchego, by Bowdich, 
1819; liiichc-eco, by Savage, in 1847; Ntclieqo, by 
Franquet, in 1852; Nehego, by Aubry Lecomte, 1854-57; 
mo^t of which are variations again of the Gamma name, 
which, according to our English mode of spelling, should 
be, as I have given it, Nshiego. .the negro name for the true 
C/iimpanzcc.J 1863 Huxlcy Ma/fs Place Nat. i 14 Thus 
it was that Andrew Baticll’s ‘Engeco’ became meta. 
morphosed into ‘Jocko’, and. In the Litter shape, was 
spread alt over tlie world, in consequence of the extensive 
popularity of Buffon’s work.'i. 

Jocktele^ (d^p-ktcleg). Sc. and north, dial. 
Also a, 7 Jock the Xieg, 8- jocte-, jactalog, 9 
jockta-, joktalegr, jock-to-, jock-tae-leg. ] 3 . 8-9 
jacklag, Jack-o-legs, 9 jocka-, jacki-, Jackylegs, 
joaka-, jocke-, jockylega. [The a forms are 
Sc., and the original ; the 0 forms are Engl. dial. 
Sec Note below.] A (large) clasj) knife. 

a. 1674 Acc.-bk. Sir y. Fonlis (1894) 6 For a Jock the 
Leg Knife col. oSs. od. Scots. 1727 Ramsay Iwa Cui- 
pitrses, Sma’ gimcrackn ih.ai pleas’d their nodles Sic as 
a joctalcg, or sheers. 1785 Burns Halloween v, An' gif the 
custock’s sweet or sour, Wi’ j^telegs they taste them. 
1789 — Peregrin. Capt. Grose viii, Ii was a faulding joc- 
tcleg, or lang-kail gulHe. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxii, .\fter 
John Highbndman’s sncckit this anc W'i’ his jocLilcg. 
1833 FraseEs Mag. Oct. 398 In a hole he liad. .jock-to-lcgs, 
keeJa vine-pens .. or IV hateier else he could purloin. 1885 
Jas. Grant Royal Highlanders (Rtldg.) 220 A large knife 
—like the genuine jocktcleg of the daj’s of old. 

8. 1777 Horx SidsccifX 227 (E. D. D.) lack-lag-knlfc. 
1787 Grose Prem. Gloss., yaek-i>Iegs, a cla^.p knife. {North.) 
1842 Bewick 26 , 1 involunt.anly got my ‘Jackleg knife*. 
1825 Brockett, yackitUgs, yocke!egs,x birgc cla*f>ed knife, 
1847-78 Halliwe^, yack-iag-k)iife,ss clasped knii'c, Cloue. 

[.Vote. Lord Hailes S/ec. Sc. Gloss, fc 1776) i 2 . says ‘ The 
etymojogj’oftbuwordrcaialncdunknowa till not many year* 
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ago an old knjfe was found having this inscription Jacques 
de Liege, the name of the cutler’. A Minilar statement xs 
made by Smiles Industr, Biog. (1863) tot, and Jevons Coal 
Question (x866) 91. The former says * Jacques de Liege, a 
famous foreign cutler whose knives were as well known 
throughout Europe, as those of Rodgers or Mappin are now 
On the face of it this account is plausible; it was not un- 
common in Sc. for de to be corrupted to thCy c.g. tAe Bruce \ 
the change ot dlo t after k is also phonetically simple. But, 
for the present, Scottish antiquaries have failed to find any 
confirmation, in knife or document, of Hailes’s statement ; 
and inquiries made for us at Liege have been equally un- 
successful in finding any trace of Jacques the cutler.] 

Jock- trot: see Jog-tuot. 
t Jo'CO, Obs. [Cf. T t. gloco ‘ any kind of game 
or play’ (Florio) -.-L-joais jest.] = Joke sb. 

1663 Flagellum, or 0 . CromwcUU^Tii i6oThe lika Joco's 
and Frisia he would have with other Company. 
Jocolatte, -let, ob.s. forms of CnopoEATE. 
Jocond(e, obs. form of Jocund. 

Jocose (d^okou-s), a. [ad. L. JoeJs-us full of 
jesting or joking, f. Joais ; see Joco .and -OSE.] 

1 . Of persons, or their dispositions, etc.: Full of 
jokes; given to joking; pLayful, sportive, waggish. 

x6q2 Kirk.mah Unlucky Citizen 247 It was enough to 
depress and lame the most Jocose and bravest spirit in the 
World. 1709 Shaftesbury Wit Humour 1. § 3 
When they vouchsafe to quit their Austerity, and be jocose 
and pleasant with an Adversary. 1737 Wesley Wks, (187a) 
XIII. 263 Jocose Clergy men., cannot but dislike those who 
are steadily serious. xSSa L’Estrange Friendships Hiss 
Hit/ord I. vii. 176 That she was so far heart-whole was 
evident, for she could he jocose on the subject. 

2 . Of speech, writing, or action : Of the nature of 
a joke, or characterized by jokes; spoken, written, 
or done in joke ; playful in style or character. 

1699 Beutley P/tal, 287 The Greek Saiytiea was only 
a jocose sort of Tmgedy. a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Tfu 1. 
{1730) 118 There are some Words, that are purely jocose, 
spoken with no other Intent, but only to promote hlirth and 
divert Melancholy. X838 Dicress Hiclu Hick, v, So he 
gave her three or four with a kind ofjocose gallantry. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xix, He caught the sound of jocose 
talk and tinging laughter from behind the hedges. 

Jocosely (dsokcn sU'l, adv, [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In a jocose manner ; playfully ; in joke. 

7 x^ia Broome (J.), Spondanus imagines that Ulysses may 
possibly speak jocosely, but in truth Ulysses never beh.aves 
with levity. 1728 Curl in Po/e's Dune, n, 3 note, Wliat 
the Gentlemen of the long robe are pleased jocosely to call 
mounting the Rostrum for one hour. 1807-8 W. Irving 
SaUnag. (1824) 279 We have more than once, in the course 
of our work, been most jocosely familiar with great person- 
ages. 1879 McCarthy Ouju Times 11. xix. 54 Ke protested 
against having serious things treated jocosely. 
Jocoseness (dsok^a'snes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Jocose quality or character; mirthfulness of dis- 
position or style ; waggishness. 

1706 Rejiex, upon Ridicule 385 He talks with the same 
liberty, familiarity, and jocoseness. 1778 Mao. D'Arblay 
Diary Sept., She has really some drollery about her, . . aud 
is very fond of jocoseness. 1859 G, AIereditk R. Fa'crel 
xxi, Tlxe B.aronet . . thought proper in his wisdom to water 
thedryness q/,‘?ik'serAapn with a little jocoseness. 

Jocoseriotts (d^.jkflisT.Tias), a. [(.Joco- as 
comb, foim of L. Joirtts joke, jest + Sebious.] 
Half jocular, half serious ; partly in jest and partly 
in earnest ; bltuiding jokes and serious matters. 
Hence Jot^drio'Sity (junce-wd.), 
ai66i Fuller Worthies, Suffolk 111.(1662) 6j Jlr. Broun- 
rig was appointed to perform the Joco-serious part thereof, 
1737 M. Green Spleov 176 Drink a joco.serious cup With 
souls who've took their freedom up, 1819 Ann, Reg, 21/2 
The right hon. gentleman went on in this joco-serious strain. 
1885 E. Johnson in Browning Society Papers vn. 29 Our 
own poet has lately characterized himself as a focoserious 
genius ; and in fact this jocoseriosity seems of much the same 
quality with the eironeia of the Greek. 

Jocosity (d.i^ixkp’siti). [f. L. type yocosUas, f. 
Jocose : see -itv. Cf. It. giocositet (i6ii 
in Florio), Sp. jocosidad.'\ Jocose quality or dis- 
position, mirthfvilness ; esp. as exhibited in speech 
or action : mirth, merriment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vil xvi. 372 A laugh 
there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of mirth and 
Jocosity. 1778 Mad. X)'Arbl.ay 26 Aug., A cmious 

trait . . of Dr. Johnson’s jocosity. 1874 Helps Soc, Press. 
xiy. {1875) 199 A Iow;-mmded creature, whose only idea of 
wit or jocosity is to give others pain. 

b. A jocose saying or act; a piece of jesting. 
l8S9 MassoS Brit. Noudhls i. 42 Early fabliaux, pa.sdng 
from mouth to mouth as rude jocosities. 1K5 Eat, Rev 
29 July 151/1 A fabricator of small jocosities affecting the 
manner of a great humoxxnst. 

Jocound(e, obs, form of Jocund. 
t Jo'Ctxlar, sb. Obs. Also 5 ioevder. [a. OF. 
joculer, altered form (after L.j of jougkr, Jougleur : 
see Juggler.] A professional jester or minstrel. 

x43s~So tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 171 Thei be as ioculers 
\hi5triones'\ In behauor, 1498 Prhy Purse Exp. Hen. Vll 
Aug., My Lord of Oxford’s locular, a xsga Leland CoU 
lect. I. 235 A sothsayer, and jocular, and minstrelle. j8o6 
Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 536 The Normans had joculars 
or minstrels. 

Jocixlar (djp'kiiaai), a. [ad. L. joculdris 
facetious, f. jcculus, dim. of joczts joke, jest.] 

1 . Of persons or their dispositions : Disposed to 
joking or jesting; speaking or acting in jest or 
merriment; mirthful, merry. 


1626 B. JoNsoN Fori, Isles 56 My name 15 Johpbicl . .An airy 
jocular spirit. rtx66z Worthies, Ik arwickshirc{i.662) 

126 Though his [Shakcspeare’sl Genius generally was jocular, 
and inclining him to festivity, yet he could.. be solemn and 
serious. 1716 Addison Dntutmer 11. He, he, he 1 pardon 
me for being jocular. 1836 W, UvtNC Astoria III. 46 He 
joined, with the best jn'ace he could assume, in the merri- 
ment of tile jocular giant. ^ 

2 . Of speech or .action : Of the nature of, or 
conbiining, a joke; said or done in joke; comic, 
humorous, funny. 

1674 Govt, Tongue 128 Many can sooner forgive a solemn 
deep contrivance against ihenu then one of their jocular re- 
prochc’S. a 1687 Pol, AHUu {1690) 6$ To.. interpose 

a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. X719 D’Urfey 
pills (1872) II. X3 Yon that delight m a jocular Song. 1826 
Sheridaniaua i6o Sheridan made some jocular reply. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus I. 6 Launched one arrowy metre and an- 
other, Tenders jocular o*cr the merry wine-cup. 

Hence Jo'crilamesa a# next (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Jocularity (d3pki//lai’riti). [ad. mcd.L.yiJ^w- 
Idritds, f. joculdris \ see prec. and -JTY.] The 
quality of being jocular, mirthfulncss ; jocular 
speech or behaviour, jesting, mirth, fun. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. xvt, 372 When men 
could.. persist unalterable at all cfiTortes of Jocularity. X75X 
Johnson Rambler Na 101 r x, 1 .. applied my faculties 
to jocularity and burlesque. i88x Goldw. Smith Lect. ff 
Ess. 25a The jocularity which was always struggling with 
melancholy in bis mind. 

b. with pL A jocular act or remark, a joke. 

1848 Dickens Dombey vii, Little jocularitlc-s, of which old 
Joe Bagstock was the perpetual theme. 

Jocularly (d.^p'kiiBaiU), adv, [f. Jocular a, 
+ -LY^.] In a jocular manner ; jestingly; in joke. 
1655 Stanley Hist,^ Philos. 1. (1701) 42/2 Riddles .. which 
she used jocularly, like Dice upon occasions, only contest- 
ing whh such as provoked her. 1701 Boswrll Johnson 
Occ. 1778 He has sometimes suffered me to talk jocularly 
of ills group of female.s. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. 1 , X. 11. j6 
Henry.. jocularly placed the Archbishop’s cap on his head. 

t JO’CUlaryi Obs. rare. [app. an altered 
form of Q^.jougIcrie,jogelerie, with assimilation 
to \.,jocnlator : cf. Jocular jA.] The ait or prac* 
tice of jesters or jtigglers ; jugglery. 

a xsoo Be^ntard. de cura rei/asn. (E. E. T. S.) ai6 A mane, 
he says, quhik al his fantasy flas gcfiync to vice and vesy 
ioculary, ibid. 231 The instrumentU pertenande ioculary 
War neuer plcsande to god jelt sekyrly. ^ 

t Jo’CUlavy, d- Obs, [ad, ludi- 

crous, tjocuhtsi see -ARY,] = Jocular rt. 

x6o5 Bacon Adu. Learn, ii. x. § 13 With Arts voluptuarie, 
I couple practises locukarje.^ ai66t Fuller Irorihies, 
Cornioall 1. (1662) 198 This is a joculary and imaginary 
Court, wherewith men make merriment to themselves. 

JOGulatOl^ (d3^*kwlU»toi). Obs, exc. Hist, [a, 
L. jocttldior jester, joker, agent-n. from jocuUiri to 
jest, joke, f. jocultts: see Joa’gleur, Juggler.] A 
professional jester, minslreh or jongleur. 

axsoQ Bernard, de cura rei/am. (E. E. T. S.)a23 A mane 
to lach at ioculatourU fantasy. 165a Gaule Magastrom. 
87 Lawes.. enacted against . . prophesiers, predictors, circu- 
latours, joculators, or jugglers ! 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(1789) II. iv. 355 The bounty of our first Norman sovereign 
to his Joculaior or Bard. 1858 Doran Crt, Fools 1x7 No 
monarch more needed a joculacor than . . BoUngbroke. 

t Jo'cnlatory, O. Obs, {pA.'L.joailStdri-tis, 
f. jociilatar-. see prec. and -OBY.] Characteristic 
of, or having the character of, a jester ; jocular. 

1633 CocKEKAM, loculaiorie, merrily spoken. 1653 Gaule 
blagastrom. 348 They conclude them 10 be but joculatory 
pranks. i66x K. W. Conf. Charac., Cambridge Hinion 
(i860) 79 She. .can if need be sing you a merry song and be 
pretty joculatory. 

Hence f Jo*cxilatorily adv, Obs. 

1633 CocKERAM », Meaily, locnlatorily. 1653 Gaule 
J/agastrom. 2x0 How, th^, dare prophone men offer to do 
such a thing joculatorily, jugglingjy ? 

Jocundr (d,^*k£/nd, d.^ou'ki^nd), a. Also 4-6 
iocounde, 4-7 iocunde, (5 ioycounde), 5-6 
iocond(e, G iocound, (gioconde), 7-8 jocond. 
[a. OF. Jocond, Jocujtd (also y/r-) =sSp._/(7r;r«flfe, It. 
giocondo, ad. late L, Jocund'tts, modification (after 
Jocus joke, jest) of L. jucundus pleasant, agree- 
able, delightful, f. juv^dre to help, aid, delight, 
please. Hence the etymological form is Juound; 
the applicatioa of jocund to persons has been 
affected by association with jocus. Now exclusively 
a literary word,] 

Feeling, expressing, or communicating mirth or 
cheerfulness ; mirthful, merry, cheerful, blithe, 
gay, sprightly, light-hearted ; pleasant, cheering, 
delightful, (Of persons, actions, things, etc.) 

?ci38o Chaucer To Rose/nounde s Thenvith ye ben so 
mery and so iocounde. ^1386 — Cntt. Yeom. Prol. 43 He 
is All iocunde also, dar I leyc, 1388 Wyclif t Sam. xxv, 36 
The herte of Nabal w’as iocounde, for he was drunkun 
: greetli. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, x.xvii, (Percy Soc.) 127 
An hevy herte it wolde make jocunde. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyt, ^ Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 10 His jocunde jestes 
I made me ofietyme full gladde. 2593 Sh.aks. Rom. 4* Jul. 
ui. V. 9 locond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
taines tops. 1633 Milton HAllegro 94 And the jocond 
rebecks sound. 1677 W/ Hughes Hatt o/Sin nr. iii. 04 To 
avoid more Ink-shed m these Tales of Blood-shed, let*s fall 
on some that ajre of a Jocunder Humour. 1750 Gray Elegy 
Vll, How jocund did they drive their team afield ( 1814 
Scott Ld. ff isles i. xvii, Be laughter loud and jocund 
shout, And bards to cheer the wassail rout. 1843 Prescott 


Mexico (1850) I. 302 His carel«s manners and jocund 
repartees might well seem incompatible with anythin? 
serious. “ 

f b. Feeling pleasure at some paiticular even! 
or circumstance ; joyful, glad, well-pleased. Obs. 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth, 2897 Gcrardc es jocunde, and joves 
hym fc more 1 c 1440 Gesia Rom. 1. xx. 69 (Har). 

I am more iocund ben any man may trowe, jiat I se the holt. 
1578 Florio ist Frnites 52 Gioconde was the Emptiot 
Gratian, when he read the Posies of Ausonius. 

C. Comb, 

1863 CowDEN Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 45 Rosalind Is one 
ofthcmostenchantingamongjocund-spiritedheroiiies. 1845 
Carlvlb Remin. 11. (1881) 1. 131 Irving was very good and 
jocund-hc.arted. 

+ Jo'CEindary, a. Ohs. [f. late 'L.jocimd-us 
+ -A11Y: sS. seceujary.'] Jocund, mirthful, jocular. 
Hence f Jo'cundarily adv. Obs., jestingly, 
x6i8 Dkkker {title) The Owlcs Almanacke; prognosti- 
cating ni.nny strange accidents . . by Jocundary Alcrric- 
braincs. 1624 Ford Sun’s Darling in. i, Poor folly, honest 
folly, jocundary folly, forsake your lordahip I z66o Trial 
Regie. 1 55, I have found him jocundatUy scoffing at it. 

Jocundity (dgijkynditi). [ad. late L jocun- 
dilds, f. joautd’tis Jocund : cf. OV, jocond-., jotun* 
diie^ It. giocoiidit(i,\ 

1 . Jocund quality or condition; rairthfulness, 
gaiety ; mirth, merriment, glee. 

^ CX420 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 1x21 Vngreyned grape inhigh 
iocundite Me may suppe of. cx5xo Barclay hUrr. GJ. 
P/oJiners (1570) Eiij, But mingle so in measure mirth and 
iocunditie. 2560 Rolland Crt. Yenus Hi. 661 Iudas..Wiih 
Thamai lay in his locumiitic. 168$ Baxter Parapkr, R. T, 
John ii. 9 Marriages among the Jews were celebrated with 
great Feasting, where moderate jocundity was thought 
seasonable. X764 Mem, G. Psalnianazar 160, I have seen 
many of them go up to the gallows .. with a seeming 
jocundity, as if they were mounting the guard.^ xM» j. 
Hawthorne Fort, Fool i. xviii, He overflowed uilh jocun. 
dity, though be was neither a wit nor a humourist. 

D. A merry act or saying ; a pleasantry. 

a X734 North Exam, i. ii. § 27 (1740) 43 The more 
Liberties^ he [Shaftsbury) took in the way of Pleasures and 
Jocundities . . the more acceptable he was to the King. ^ 
f 2 . Pleasure, delight, joy, happiness (of a high 
or spiritual kind),' Obs. 1 
^ c 1450 tr. De Imitniionc Jii. lit 124 Noon anxiete, blisful 
iocundite, swele comjianye & plesant to beholde. 1492 
Rv.man Poems Ixxxti. 7 in Archiv Stud, utu, Spr. 
LXXXII. 251 In blisse with me thy place shall be RepWe 
with alle iocundite, 1628 J. Hu.me Jewes Delcv, v, 70 He 
is joy and jeeunditie to suco as mourne. 

Jo'cxuldly, adv. [f. Jocund -h -ly^.] In a 
jocund manner ; cheerfully, cheerily, merrily, gaily ; 
with mirth or glee ; with a light heart. 

1471 Arr/v. Bdu\ /f’’ (Camden) xx When ethar party wel- 
comyd and jocundly rcc^vyd othar with perfect fnnuJynM. 
ciSxo Barclay Mirr. Cd. Manners (1370) EiOi locuiwiy 
iesting with wordes of wantonnes. 1566 Dbant Hcraee.haU 
It. I, He woulde leste uery iocondlye. 1600 Holland Iffp 
1361 They, .clad themselves in the skins of the goats whicn 
they had sacrificed, and then fell to hopping and dauncing 
full jocundly. rtX7i6 South Serm, (17*7) •f9 j. 

ruined jocundly and pleasantly, and d.nmned according to 
his Heart’& desire. x8zz Byron Sardan, r. ii. 637 
we'll wear our fetters jocundly. 

Jo'CUUdness. [f- as prec. + -KESS.] The 
quality or state of being jocund. 

1 . = Jocundity x. . . 

1483 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 86 He shewid 
wordy.s and countenans gladnes and iocundnes. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par, Luke v, 34 Where reason would that al ihmg« 
should he ful of mirth and iocoundnesse. 1635 SwauS/cc. j i. 
V. § 2 (2645) ^7® Casting away, .the clouds of the mindi ana 
begetting jocundnesse in the heart. - 

1 2. s= Jocundity 2. Obs. 

1436 Audelay Poems 26 Ther is no tong that con tel,. . 
That joye, that jocundnes, that Ihesus wyl joyn uynx • 
1625 UsSHER Answ, Jesuit 264 Where is light 
where is glory and jocundnesse, where is joy and exulta i . 

t Jo’CUndry. Obs. Also 7 jocondrie. [t- 
Jocund a. + -by : cf. pleasantry?^ a. Jocund ac- 
tion or behaviour, merriment, b. Jocund dispo- 
sition, cheerfulness. • r e 

1634 Milton Corrections o/ Cotttus ^Vks. }• ° ^ 

favour our close Jocondrie, Till all thy Dues hee don , 

nought left out. 165^ tr. Mdnie.ScudcrisArtameneS ’ 

vin. n. Ill No person upon Earth had a sweeter Joc / 
of mind then she, 1670 E. R. He Plus Ultra 39 By " / 
jocundry, . \ 

Jod y^“ri), sb. [med.L. 

spelling of Heb. (ydd), the name of 
{jf i)i fhe smallest letter of the square 
alphabet : cf. Iota, Jot.] «Iota 2, Jot sb.^ 

1595 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible i. 55. Neither mig 
[Moses] Adde, detract or Alter any jod^ 

Donne Pseudo-mart. 277 The ^nons. .inflict an An 
vppon any Lay-man, which shall so much as dts^te p » 
the text, or any one lod of the Epistle of^ rope 
ci630 — Serm. IV. cx. 515 No lod in the Scriptur 
perish, therefore no lod is superfluous. 185X A-rc 

Leg, in. Haiivity viii, As surely as the letter joa 
cried aloud, and spake to God. , 

f Jod, V. Obs, trails. To strike, knock. 

? 14. . Stasyans Jerus. 139 in Horstm. ^blengl.Ltg’ ,, , 
357 We fond j>e holys in k® stone, There-in pet J 
hym onne'ke gronde. 

Jodel: see Yodel. . „ of 

Joe (dSOT), sb.l- Also 8 jo. Abbreviation oi 
Joannes or Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin. 
1773 in F. Chase Hist. Darinionth College (X89X) 
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tiole, Let Mr. Ripley have a guinea, half a jo, and 9 coppers. 
2783 Wolcott (P. Pindar/ Odt's Ji. Accuicjs:, vii. Wks. 1790 
I. 75 Or Sol’s bright orb — be sure to make him glow 
Precisely like a guinea, or a jo. 1833 hlAKRVAT P. Sintple 
xxxi, 1 think they were half a joe, or eight dollais each. 
1840 Barham Leg., Hnnd 0/ Glory vii. The fair 

rose-noble, the bright moidore, And the broad Double-Joe 
from ayont the sea. 

J06 (^2^“), colloq. or slang. [Familiar ab- 
breviation of the name Joseph."] 

1 . Short for Joe Miller : see 4. 

1834 SouTHEV Doctor xvi. 1 . 159 Of what use a story may 
be even In the most serious debates may be seen fi om the cir- 
culation of old Joes in Parliament, 

337/2 Such venerable Joes as the ‘ Lapsus lingus’ stor>'. 
a. A fourpenny piece : 

1882 In OciLviE. 

3 . Joe jyianton. ‘A name given to fowling- 
pieces made by Joseph Manton, a celebrated 
London gunsmith * (P'armer Slang). 

1816 Scorr Antiq. xxxix, It's a capital gun; it’s a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 2885 W. H. Russell in 
Harpers Mag. Apr. 771/1 I\Ialachy .. shot with a Joe 
Manton. 

4 . Joe Miller. [From the name of Joseph 
Miller, a comedian (1684-1738), attached to a 
popular jest-book published after his death.] a. 

A jest-book. b. A jest or jokej esp* a stale joke, 
a ‘ chestnut Hence \nonee-iudsi) J oe-Mi’llerism, 
the practice of retailing stale jokes ; Joe-Mi'ller- 
ize V. trans.f to render jocular or comic, to turn 
into a joke (see -IZE, quot. 1S66J. 

(Miller’s chief reputation was made for him after his 
death by John Mottley, who was commissioned by a pub- 
lisher, T. Reid, in 1739 to compile a collection of jests, and 
unvvananiably entitled his work ‘Joe Miller's jests, or the 
Wit’s Vade-mecum’. Dtct. Hat. Diog. s.v. yoseph Mitler.\ 
1789 G. Parker Life's Painter xii, What . . should not be 
found in every common jest book or a Joe Miller, p. 24. 
x8x6 Scott Aniiq. xxxix, A fool and his money are soon 
parted, nephew : there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton. 
2870 Ramsay Remin, (ed. 18) p.xxx, Many of the anecdotes 
are mere Joe Millers. 2882 Ocilvie, yoe-Millerism. 

JO 0 , variant of Jo Sc.y darling, sweetheart. 
Jo8-caul, obs. perversion of Jackal. 

Joell, obs. form of Jewel. 
t Joey ^ (d^pu-i). Obs. slang OT colloq. [Dimi- 
nutive from Joe sb.^ x see - 1 '.] A fourpenny piece : 
see quot. 1876. 

286s H. Kingsley Hiltyars * B. xlii, A young man as 
has owed me a Joey. 1876 E. Hawkins Silver Coln% Eng. 

422 In 2836 it was resolved to Issue groats for general 
circulation... The legend, four pence ..These pieces arc 
said to have owed their existence to the pressing instance 
of Mr. [Joseph] Hume, from whence they for some time 
bore the nick-name of Joeys. 2884 Blackmors Tommy 
Upm. I. 288 Here is the eightpence— a couple of Joeys, as 
you call them. 

Joey ^ [Native Austral. see quot. 

1839.] A young kangaroo; also gen, a young 
animal or child. See also quot. 1887. 

2839 W. H. Leigh Reconnoit. Voy. S. Austral. 93-4 
(Morns) Here [in Kangaroo Island] is also the wallaba. . . 
The young of the animal is called by the islanders a jo& 
284s Moore Tasman. Rhymings ( i860) 25 He was a ‘joey ’ 
which, in truth, Cleans nothing more than that the youth 
Who claims a Kangaroo descent Is by that nomenclature 
meant. 1866 Cornhill Mag. Dec, 762 Large flocks^ of 
kangaroo .. the larger males .. towei-ed above (he Ilyins 
bucks, flying does and joeys, the half-grown bucks, does, 
and young ones. 2887 All Year Round 30 July (Farmer', 
Joey, .is applied indifferently to a puppy, or a kitten, or a 
child, while a wood-and-water-Joey is a hanger about 
hotels, and a doer of odd jobs. 

Jog (dZi’g). Also 7-8 josg. [f. Joa o.] 

1 . The act of jogging a thing or person (see 
Jog V. r, 2) ; a shake ; a slight push ; a nudge. 

163s Quarles Embl. iv. iv. (1718) 202, I have none to 
guide me With the least jog. 2693 Evelyn Rejl. Agric. 
xviii. 69 in De la Quint. Compl. Card., To pull up the 
Weight, and give a little Jog to the Pendulum, 2725 De 
Foe Voy. t^uiui IVorld (1840) 330 A little breeze of wind 
. . which . . gave them a kind of a Jog on their way towards 
the shore. 1755 Ramsay To yanus Clerk ti Should dreary 
care then stunt my muse, And gar me aft her jogg refuse? 
2882 Besant & Rice Chapl. oj Fleet i. xii,The man Roger 
gave the dazed bridegroom a jog in the ribs. 2896^ IVestm. 
Cat. 20 Feb. 1/2 The perpendicular jog usually experienced in 
dog-carts . . and .also the side-to-side jog due to a horse with I 
each step pulling firs t againstone trace, then against the other. 

2. a. The act of jogging or moving mechanically 
up and down. h. The act of jogging along (see 
Jog. t'. 4) ; a slow measured walk or trot ; also 
trails/., e.g. of the rhythm of verse. 

, 1612 CoTCn.,Ca/iot, the iumpe, hop,_or log of a coach, etc., 
in a rugged, or vneuen, w“ay. 26. . in W. Blundell Crosby 
Rfc. 135 Sir Humphrey Stapleton .. hath hit very right of 
the jog of an English style in his version of ‘Strada x6Sq 
H. hloRE Div. Dial. v. xxv. (1713) 483 Not caring to 
bespatter others in this high jogg, as he himself was finely 
bespattered from others. 1889 Mrs. OufHMir PoorGentfe- 
man xlvili, Acarriage. .was coming along with the familiar 
jog of a hack carriage which is paid for at so much an hour. 
2890 Boldrewoou Col. Reformer 319 The slow, hope- 
less, leg-wcary jog to which most of the horses . . had long 
been reduced. 

Jog, sb:- Also 8 jogs. [In sense i var. of Jag 
; in sense 2, cf. Joggle jA-J 
1 - A projecting point on an edge or surface ; =» Jag 
a protuberance; swelling, rare. 1 Obs. 


* 7 *S tr. Peuicirollus' Rertmt Mem. 11 , App. 440 The 
Beginnings, .are a little rude, .till the little Jogs are rubbed 
off by Experience and Time. 1744-50 Av. Ellis Mod. 
Plusbaitdut. 111 . u. 73(E.D.S.) Hogs. .jogged under their 
throats., we discliarge by cutting, or running a red-hot 
iron through the bunch or jogg. Ibid, IV. 1. 127, 

2 . A right-angled notch, recess, or step, in a sur- 
face ; any space cut out by such a notch. U. S. 

*In the States, yV^is used to signify any deviation from a 
straight line or even surface’ (Farmer W///«'rzV<r«w//r, 1889/. 

i88x hloRCAN Contrib. Amer. Etknol. 257 The thickness 
of the main wall .. diminishing every story by retreating 
jogs on the inside, from bollora to top. iS&i B. B. SVarfield 
in Chr. Treas. Feb. §i/l The parts historically dovetail 
together, jog to jog, into one connected and consistent 
whole. 2893 Mahan Sea Power 4- Fr. Rev. iii. £0 Her 
[Spain's] maritime advantages were indeed diminished by 
the jog which Portugal takes out of her lerritorj*. 

Jog* (dspg), V. Forms: 6-7 ioggs, 7 jogg, 
7^ joS> (9 -Sf. jag). [ICnown only from i6th c. ; 
origin unascertained : app. onomatopoeic, and alcin 
to Shog, which is to some extent S3'nonymous and 
of earlier appearance. 

The suggestion of a Celtic origin is not tenable. English 
phonology knows nothing of a change of go to jo. And the 
alleged Welsh gogt, given by Pughe as * io shake, agitate *, 
has no existence (Prof. Rhys). 

For a vb jog, jogge, which appears in Piers Plowman, 
varying wUh/rtf^^r, and jugge, see Jug v.^ fogis in IVars 
0/ Alexander \. 2507 (ivhere the two texts differ widely, 
and are both corrupt) is evidently an error for some other 
word.] 

1 . trans. To shake or move (a heavy body) with 
apushorjerk; tothrowii^ witha jerk; to shaker/^. 

2548 Cooper ElyoPs Biblioth., Succutio, to shake a thyng, 
to iogge vp, to lifte as the horse that trotteth harde llfteth 
one at euer)' steppe in the saddle. 2592 Lyly Sappko 
]v, ill, I thinke all her teeth will be loose, they are so 
often jogged against her tongue. 2640 Bp. Reynolds 
Passions xvii. 182 The Seamans needle which is jogged 
and troubled, never leaves moving till it finde the North 
point againe. a 1648 DiGBYCA^rr/O/en. (1677) 109 Perfectly 
sweet cream, that hath not been jogged with carriage, a 2770 
Chatterton Exhibition in Harpers Mag. (18S3) July 236/1 
The prudent Mayor jogged his dinner down. 1878 Clark 
Russell IVreck'Grosvenor' vi, Large masses of this froth 
. .were jogged clean off the water, and struck the deck or 
sides of the ship with reports like the discharge of a pistol. 

^ 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iil x. 17s What wonder is 
it if agitation of businesse jog that out of thy head ? 2688 
Bunyan yerusalem Sinner (1886) 119 Art thou jogged, and 
shaken, and molested at the hearing of the Word? a 2734 
North Lives, Ld. Guildford (1745) 239 This very project of 
getting the general gaol delivery of recusants .. was jogged 
upon his lordship to have had it been moved by him. 

2 . To give a slight push to, so as to shake ; to 
nudge ; esp. so as to arouse to attention. 

Greene Menap/ion (.■Irb.) 45 Doron iogde Mellcertus 
on the elbowe, and so awakie him out of a dreame. e x6ao 
Z. Boyo Zion's Flowers (1855) 12 Though 1 him jog and 
shake, its all in vatne. 1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Farit, 
App. 195 Shall he pull those by the eares who are asleepe, 
or onely jogge them by the sides? 1663 Butler Hud. i. lii. 
765 He jogg'd his good Steed nigher And steer'd him 

f ently toward the Squire. 2725 Pope Odyss. x»v. 545 
udden 1 jogg'd Ulysses, who was laid Fast by my side. 

1 2889 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 32 A bored-looking man, 

' with a fashionably-dressed woman jogging his elbow. 

I b). fig. \ esp. io jog the memory. 

2601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca 20 Providence 
[ . .jogs him, if vaine pleasures lull him in sensuality, a 2764 
I Lloyd Poems, Shakespeare, Jog them, lest alteniion sink, 

I To tell them how and what to think. 1778 {title) An 
I Antidote to Popery; or, the Protestant's Memory jogg’d in 
Season. 2825 Lamb Ser. ii. Jogging 

this witness, refreshing that solicitor. 2840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xi, I jogged his memory by reverting to our 
water-party. 1874 C. Keene Let. in Life vii. (1892) 265, 

I often jog him up with a letter, but he never answers. 

3 , inlr. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a heavy unsteady motion ; to move about as 
if shaken. 

1586 Bright Me/aneh. xl. 268 When the meale is per- 
ceaued to be loose and iogge in the stomach. 26x1 Cotcr., 
Cahoter, to iumpe, iog, or hop, as a co.nch in vneuen way. 
2676 Hoobes Iliad L 50 His t^w and quiver both bebinde 
him hang, The arrows chink as often ns he jc^s. 2852 Mrs. 
Smythies Bride Elect viii, His sisters-clect, jigging and 
jogging in a mad polka. 2858 Greener Gunnery 370 One 
projection .. would make the ball jog and oscillate much 
after the manner that has been described. 2B65 Dickens 
AInt. Fr. in. xiv, ISlr. Venus listened to these lamenlarions 
in silence, while Mr. Boflin jogged to and fro. 

4 . intr. To walk or ride with a jolting; pace, 

‘ to more with small shocks like those of a low 
trot ' (J.) ; to move on at a heavy or laboured 
pace, to trudge ; hence, to move on, go on, be off. 

1565 (see Jogging vbl. 5b.\. 1590 Greene Mourn, Gann. 
(x6x6) 38 He bade his man bee logging. 2596 Lambasde 
Peramb. A"r«/(ed. a) 229*rhis lade .. driuen las it were) by 
some diuine furie, neuer ceassed logging till he came at the 
Abbay church doorc. 2596 Skakn. Tanu Shr. iii. ii. 213 
There Ucs your way. You may be logging whiles your bootes 
are greene. 2630 Dekker znd Pt. Honest \Vk. Wkv 1873 
II. X45 Has thy husband any Lands? .. any Ploughs log- 
ging? 2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 631 Fevr miles on Hor<ebad: 
had they jogged. « 2754 Fielding Fathers l ii, A Knight 
of the Shire used to jog to town with a hyacc^ of geldings. 
xSax Clare V/IL Afinsir. 1 . a6 The load jogg'd homeward 
down ihc lane. 2833 L. ^tchie IVand, by Loire 182 You 
may see the farmer and his farmeress jogging to market . . 
on their respective steeds. 1876 Green A/roy.S'/Hd'. 52 The 
women sing as they jog down the hiil-paths. 


b. esp. with on, along. 

2621 Shaks. U'int. T. iv. iii. 132 lop-on, log-on the foot- 
path way, And merrily hent the Stile-a. c 2631 Milton 
2nd Poem Univ. Carrier \ While he might still jog on and 
keep his trot. 2697 Dampier Voy. {i7£9) I. ijaAVc jog g ed 
on after this with a gentle gale. 2758 Capt. Tvkkel in 
Haval Chroiu jL 359 Whilst I made all the sail 1 could, 
they were jogging on under their foresails and lop-sails. 
1797 DIrs. Radcliffe Italian xii. (1824) 596 But Paulo .. 
jogged merrily along. 189a Anne Ritchie Rec. Tennyson, 
etc. III, iv. 1S7 Our old white horse jogged steadily on. 

e. fig. lu reference to time, or continued action 
of any kind. Chiefly jog on. 

1677 Horncck Ct. Law Cousld. iv’. (1704) 143 Unuillin^- 
, ness to lose a temporal advantage makes them jogg on in 
; a course which perhaps they do dislike, 2683 Kennett tr. 

Frasm. on Folly 23 To jog slcepingly through the world .. 

; cannot properly be s.'ud to live. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
P. 282 Through all these Scenes, Time keeps jogging on. 
2703 CX Mather JLrg7/. Chr. i. iii.(iS^2) 57 So they jogged on 
till the day twelvemonth after their first arrival. 1803 Scott 
Fan:. Lett. 6 Mar. (1804) 1 . 1 , iS My worldly matters jog on 
very well. 1893 F. F.l^iooyE. I forbid BannsUZijy) 14, 1 want 
things to jog along as quietly as possible. Jogging along is 
true happiness, if people only knew it. 

Hence Jo'ggine vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Succussatura^ a ioggjmge : a 
trotiinge. 2582 Mulcaster Positions xii. (1887) 62 Sore 
shaking or bard logging doth [trouble] the wearied body. 
1660 H, More Myst. Godl. t. vi. 17 A kinde of jogging or 
stirring up which is used to recover or prevent ones falling 
into a swoon. 1787 Best Angling {_e.^. 2) 12 Lead it [ihc 
linel in such manner as will sink the bait . . and permit Its 
motion, without any violent jogging on the ground. xSk^ 
.SV, yavies's Caz. 21 Mar. 4/2 'I'hc official mcmorj'reiiuircs 
frequent jogging. 1886 Stevenson Kidnappedi, He set 
off., by the way that wc had come at a sort of jogging run. 
Jog V., obs. form of Jag v.^ ; see also Jug 
Joff» jogff* ^b. and v. : see Jougs. 

Jogeler, -our, obs. forms of Jucglkk. 

Joggfe: see Jag v.^, Jog, Jougs, Jug v.'^ 
Jogged, a. ? Obs. [f. Jog sb.- -f -ko -.] Having 
a protuberance or swelling. 

^44-50 [see Jog sb.- ij. 

Jogger [f. Jog v. + -hi l.] One 

who or that which jogs (see the verb); a person 
who pushes or nudges, or who moves slowly and 
heavily ; an instrument or appliance for giving 
a jog or slight push to some part of mechanism. 

a 1700 Drvoen (J.), They with their fellow ioggcr> of the 
plough. 2884 R. JEFFERIE.S in Pad Mall C, 8 Aug. 4/3 
A hand was placed on my elbow. . . The fair jogger beamed 
yet moresweetly..and wentqn among the crowd. xSSSiTc/. 
Amer, 2 June 340/3 A receiving.mble for o’Jindcr printing 
presses, designed to facilitate the accurate piling of the sheets 
without the use of the ordinary form of jogger. 2895 H, J 3 , 
Daily Mail 22 Mar. 4 Members who represent a ’happy 
medium' between the old ‘joggers 'and the new ‘jumpers# 

Joggle (d^(> g’l), [f. JoaoLii ti.l] All act, 

or the action, of joggling ; a slight shake, a jog, 
a jolt ! a shaking loosely from side to side. 

2727 Bailey voJ. JJ, A fog, a Je'ggle, a ;3Uih or shove. 
xSaa Galt AW .•‘ 1 . Wylie xxxiv, She grippit wi' me like grim 
death at every joggle the coach cied. x^ Lowell hire- 
side Trav. cSojustasthe guides had progued.. the donkeys 
into a brisk joggle. 2893 Barinc-Gould Cheab-yack Z, I. 
vii. 209 Get into the waggon and drive along. . . 1 can’t abear 
the joggle, answered the Cheap jack. 

Joggle, sbfi Masonry and Carpentry. [Origin 
uncertain; perh. from Jog = a projection.] 

A joint at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of 
stone or timber, so constructed as to produce 
a pressure transverse to that by which they are 
held together, and thus to prevent them from 
sliding on one another ; a notch in one piece, or 
a corresponding projection in the other, or a small 
piece let in between both, for this purpose. 

*703 (see b], 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 240 When a 
smaller piece of stone, of any shape, is let in between two 
larger stones, partly into one, and partly into the other, sa 
as to prevent their shifting place uiih respect to each other, 
those pieces of stone are termed Joggles. 2823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 128 Joggles are the points at the meeting 
of struts, king-post-s queen-posts, and principal rafters. 
2845 Parker Gloss. Arehit. I. 218 Almost every sort of 
jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or fitted into 
another, U called a joggle: what a carpenter vsould call 
a rebate is also a joggle m stone. 2847 Smeaton BuitdePs 
Alan. 110 The method of securing the joints of masonry 
by means of joggles., consists in sinking a cavity in the 
two pieces in such a manner as to make them conespond- 
with each other, and in.^ening in that cavity a piece of 
metal, stone, or even wood, so that anylaterm thrust may 
not be able to separate them, 28^ Sir fe. Reed Shipbuild, 
XX, 456 The joggles for the continuous longitudinaf angle- 
irons are cut out, 

b. Comb., as joggle-beam, joint, -puce, -post, 
-truss, -zuork (see quots.) 

1703 T. N. City C. Purclutser 122 Crown-post . . is aLo . 
call’d a King-piece, or Joggle-piece. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 225 yoggle-piece, a iruss-posi, with .shoulders 
and sockets for abutting and fixing the louer ends cf the 
struts. 2858 Skyrinf s Builders' Prices (cd. 4S) 83 Joggle 
joints to 3 inch landings in cement. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., yogglede.im , . . a built beam, the parts of which arc 
joggled together. . . ..work in which (he courses 
are secured by jogg!e>..so as to prevent tiicir slipping on 
each other. 

Joggle (dSiVg’l), [app, dim. or ficq. of 
Jog v.x but found earlier in our quots, Cf.. 
SuoGGUk] To jog continuously or repeatedly. 
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1 . drafts. To shake to and fro, as by repeated 
jerks ; to cause to move from side to side. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneh x. vii. 55 The ilk schaft stak in hys 
cors anone : Pallas it jogglyt, and furlh drew in hy. 1583 
Stanyhurst /Ends iii. (Arb.) 89 Guts of mountcn yrented 
From roote vp hee iogleih. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 
vui. (1707) 244 The Earth is firm and stable from all .-^uch 1 
Motions whereby it Is joggled or uncertainly shaken. 1738 
WiiELiiU in Phil. Trans. XLI, 108 Striking or jogling the 
Vessel would make them subside. 1837 BkewstiiR 
169 Something chanced to joggle the magnets. .and they 
instantly rushed together. 1853 Mns.^ Butler in Recoil. 

G. Butlers. (189a) 87 If he was long in reolying I drov'e 
the dog-cart over some lumps on the roadside, and this 
jt^gled the answers out of hiiiL 

2 . intr. To move to and fro with a succession of 
short jerky movements ; to sliake or rock about, 
as something loose or unsteady ; dial, to jog along. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. .y. § 3. 178 That they may neither 
joggle nor tremble in working. 1706 Phil. Tratu. XXV. 
2253 That the Wheel may turn about upon the Pin tight 
to the Uuler without joggling. 1835 Brockett, 7o£^glc, to 
shake, to totter. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old'Town/alh xx*. 239 
hly grandmother’s broad shoulders joggling with a secret 
laugh. 1883 Miss UnovcnTOS Belinda 1. iii. 37 They are 
• .joggling iranc|uilly along in the sunshine. 

Hence Jo'gglingvl/l. sd.'^ and ///. a. Jo'ggling- 
board: seequot. 1SS3; joggling*table, a machine 
in which ore is made to separate according to its 
specific weight, by the joggling or shaking of an 
inclined table on which it is spread. 

1838 Moir J/ans/e IFanck xiii. (1849) 87 Wearied with 
the joggling of the cart. x8do IXxjuskli. Diary Itulia ll.u 
7 Camels slung along at their utmost joggling stride. 1883 ' 
C. F. Smith Bonthernis/ns in Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. \ 
50 JoggU't ‘to shake up and down or move up and down , 
on a plank suspended between supports at each end '. . . ' 
Joggling is a fitvorite amusement of children in South I 
Carolina, and the joggling-board. .U a common sight. j 

Joggle, z».- Masonry and Carpentry, [f. j 
Joggle j^.-] irans. To join or fit together by j 
means of a joggle; to fasten with a joggle. 

^ x83o Dawson Tuuncr Tour Normandy ll. 33 The stones 
immediately over the entrance are joggled into each other, 
the key-stone havjng a joggle on either side. j86i S.mills 
Engineers II. vi. iv.4t Sixteen pieces forming each circle, all 
joggled and cramped, so as to .secure perfect solidity. 

.Sir E, Heeu Bhipbnild. 11 . 34 One way would be to joggle 
the butt-strap over the keel angle-iron. 

Hence Jo'ggled ppl, a. \ Jo'ggling vbl. tlie 
action of the verb j also concr. a joggle, or work 
consisting of joggles. 

1833^ P, Nicholson Pract. Build. 339 Joggled-joiiiis. 1858 
Skyrin^s Bxtildtrs* Prices («d, 48) 85 Sunk jogaling to 3 
inch and 4 inch landings, set in cement. i8Ss G. E. Street 
Goth. A rehit. Spain 83 The joggling of the joints of .>tone« 
work. 1899 Hxsf, Northumbld.V. 87 A fire-place with a 
skilfully joggled fiat arch. 

Joggly (d^p'gli), a, dial, or oolloq. [f. Joggle 
2/.^ + -V ; cf. jumpy ^ etc.] Characterized by, or 
causing, joggling movement ; shaky, unsteady. 

i8i8 Craven Dial., 7ogsly, shaking, unsteady. 3. Rough, 
as joggly road. 1^7 Crockett Sir Toady Zion 243 A 
joggly and much'rutted cart-track. 

Jo*g-jo=gi adv. and ad/, [f. Jog z^.] 

A. adv. NVhh a jogging motion or pace. 

c 1780 CowPBR yearly Dittr. 13 For then the farmers come 
jog, jog. 1840 Browning Sordello t. 177 Quietly through 
the town they rode, jog-jog. 

B. adj. Characterized by jogging ; *= Jog- 
trot B. 

1837 W. E. Forster 10 July in Reid Li/e (1888) I, iii. 87 
Enslavement to the common jog-jog way of doing things, 
Jog,o)ler(e, -oiir(e, obs. forms of Juggleu, 
Jog-trot, sb.y adj.f adv. [f. JoG v. or -p 
Trot : cf. qiiot. 1631 in Jog v. 4 b. 

^ T\ie.%c. job’trol^ jock-trot^ are earlier, and possibly distinct 
in origin.] 

A. ib. (jo'g-tro-t). 

L lit. K jogging trot ; a slow tegular jerky pace 
(usually of a horse, or oa horseback). 

1796 Grose Diet. Viilg. T. s.v., To keep on a jogg-irot ; 
to get on with a slow but regular pace, x8x3 Sporting Mag, 
XXXIX, X02 They ride,, some in a jog-trot, a 1853 
Thackeray D. Duval ii, Madame, .rode entirelyaway from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my clerical 
jog-trot. 1866 in Engel Nat. Mns. viii. 391 Off they 
[P.-ilanquin-menlset in a nasty jog-trot, which rattled every 
bone in my body. 

2 . Jig. A slow, dvdl, monotonous, or easy-going 
progression in any action; a uniform unhurried 
pace or mode of doing anything, kept up con- 
tinuously or pertinaciously. 

[1709 M. Bruce Semt. Soul-conjirnn 15 You that keeps 
only your old Job-troot, and does not. mend your pace, you 
will not wone at Soul-confirmation.]. 17^6 IPorid No. 193 
T 3 They contented themselves indeed with going on a jog 
trot in the common road of appUcatipn and patience. 1843 
Lever y, Hinton xxxii, There was nothing 10 break the 
monotonous jog-trot of daily life.^ 1887 Saintsbory Hist. 
Elizab. Lit. i. 8 Nor does he [Grimald] ever fall into the 
worst kind of jog-trot. 

B. adj. (jo-g-trot). 

1 . lit. Ofthe nature ofajog-trot, jogging; adapted 
forjogging along (quot. 1857). ’ 

1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. HI. Ixxix. (ed. a] 204 
T'he stiff jog trot pace of our hack horses.^ 1857 Hughes 
Torn Bro7vn i. Pleasant jo.g-lrot roads, running through the 
great pasture-lands. X885 Black lyiiUe Heather i, The jog- 
. trot clatter of the horses’ feet. 


% Jig, a. Of action, or manner of acting: Uni- 
form and unhurried; kept up steadily without 
haste, and without interruption or variation ; 
according to routine ; monotonous, humdrum. 

[1693 Scotch Presbyf. Eloq, (1735) 116 To preach the old 
Jock-trot Faith and Repentance]. x8z6 Scott yrni. 17 Feb., 
A regular jog*lTot way of busying themselves in public 
matters. 1877 T. A. Trollopu Peep^ belt. Sc. at Rome xvii. 
228 Numbers .• regret that the old jog-trot wa>s of the old 
jog-trot days were ever deserted. 1879 H incston A nstral. 
Air. i. 3 A steady jog-trot trade is now done. 

b. Of persons: Acting in a jog-trot way ; easy- 
going ; keeping up a monotonous routine. 

[1709 M. URDCESernt.SouTcofi/irfn. x6 Your Old Job-troot 
Cuiats and yo»r Old Job-irool Professors.] X766 Gdlds.m. 
yie. /K XX, Honest jog-trot men, who go on smoothly and 
dully, and write history and politics, and are praised. 1876 
K. E. Tnoi.Loi'E Charming Pellow 1 1, xii. 191 A steady, jog- 
trot old fellow, who did lus dally task like a horse In a lulll. 

C. adv. (jo*g-trot). At a jog-trot pace. 

184s CaklylU Cromwell, There came a man riding jog-trot 
through Stralford-at-ihc-bow. Mod. Dial., Northanipt., 
He got on the old marc and went off jog-trot, about three 
miles an hour. 

Hence Jo*ff-tro t v. inlr,, to go or move at 
a jog-trot, lit- and ftg. (also to jogdrot it) ; hence 
Jo’g’-tro ttluflr ppl* u. Also Joff-tro ttiam [jionce- 
rc/r/.), jog-tiot principles or practice ; Joff-tro'tty 
a. ipionct^wd*), of a jog-trot character. 

1837 Blackto. blag. XLII. 419/1 He merely desired to 
keep the even tenor of hi.s way, and jog-trot it tiirough life. 
1853 Dickens RleakHo. xvii, 1 t*s rather jog- troity and hum- 
drum. 1870 Mtss Bridgman lioh. Lynne )\. vi'n. 162 'Vo .. 
be driven along the., roads at the Rector’s jog-iroiting pace, 
1879 Tinsley's Mag, XXIV, 176 Pro.saic, matter-of-fact jog- 
tvottism stands awed, tpoo IVestm. Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/3 He. , 
compared . . the War Omcc to a four-wheeled cab that jog- 
iroitcd oa neither better nor worse year in year out, 

Joguler, 'Or, -(o)ur, obs. ff. Jl-ggleb. 

Jogyll, obs. form of Juggle v. 

JohanueO'U (d^ohseman), a. [f. 'L. Johannes 

(see next) + -AN.] = Joiiannibk. 

x83r Fairuaipm Stud. Life Christ xii. 199 The discourse 
to Nicodemus is much more elementary than the great 
johannean discourse.^. 1893 J. Hutchison Onr Lord's Signs 
Introd, 5 Dr. Martincau rejects entirely the Johannean 
authorship. 

Johannes* Joannes Also 9 

joanese. [a. Joannes (see Joun), in the legend of 
the coin.] The name by which the Portuguese dobra 
de quatro escudos or pefa of Joannes or Joao V 
(1703-1750), a gold coin of the value of 6,400 
reis, or about 36X. sterling (also commonly called 
Jodd)., was known in the British American Colonies, 
etc. (Also familiarly jo, or Job.) So Double 
Johannes, HalJ Johannes. 

This coin was formerly largely current m New England, 
and in 1735 it was ordered by proclamation to pass current 
in Ireland for 40s. 

1765 New Ham/sh. Prov. Papers (1873) VII. 77 Be it 
Enacted Thai one Guinea shall be valued at Twenty- 
eight shilling.s •• Double Johanne.s or gold, coin of 
Portygal of the value of Three pounds twelve shillings 
sterling at four pounds sixteen shillings. J768 Ibid. 175 
Counterfeit coin, mosUy Dollars, Pistareens and Joannes. 
1707 Siu H. Parker \xi Naval Chron.'^. 126 The pattern 
jonannes, which the maker values at 4*. tyi. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 324 yoanese, yohanes, or yoe, a Portuguese gold 
coin, of 6400 recs. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 85. 

JolianiiilLe (d^i^hwnain), a. [f. as prec. + 
-l^’E I.] Of, belonging to, or having the character 
of, the apostle John, (In quot. 1874, Of or per- 
taining to John the Baptist.) 

x8dr Nat. Rev* Oct. 434 The Johannine *Word made 
flesh however, involves no miraculous conception, or birth 
from a Virgin.^ 1874 H. R, Reynolds yohn Bapt. i. 18 To 
imitate the nii^^ion of the Baptist, to repeat bis work . . a 
Johannine Christianity, x888 Mrs. H. Ward A*. Elsmere 
305 On.. the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
1894 Ian JIaclaren Bonnie Brier Bush, A Highland 
Mystic i. 64 Johannine men are subject to sudden flashes of 
anger, and Donald blazed. 

Johaunisberger (dyohce'nisbwgsa). • Also 
(?) erron. -berg* {Ger. f, Johannisbevg (lit. John’s 
Mount), a castle and village on the Rhine above 
Riidesheim.J A fine white wine produced at 
Johannisberg iu the Rheingau. 

x833 J. Wilson Noct.Ambr. i, Twoaums of JohannUberg. 
1831 DisRAF.Lt Yng. Duke 11. xiii. The Johannisberger quite 
converted them. They no longer disliked the young Duke. 
Johannite ^ (d^ohse nait). Also 6 lohannit, 
7-8 Joannite. [a. m^d.h. Jo(Ji)annilx (plural), 
a. Gr. Ttuai't'rrai, i. /o{Ji)anneSf 'lojavv-qs, John: 
see -ITE.] 

+ 1 . A member of the order called the Knights 
of St. John. Obs. ' 

1563-87 Foxb a. «V /)/. (1596) 181/3 About the yeare of our 
Ixtrd ZZ28, the order of the Knights of the Rhodes called 
lohannits ..rose up. 1708 Tertnes de la Ley 387 h, Hos- 
pitallers. .an Order of Knights .. called the Joannites or 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

- 1 2 . A disciple of John the Baptist. Obs. 

1659 Cell Ess. Anteudm. Transl. Bible 165 ftlost men 
leap over John Baptist’.^ head, commence Christians, per 
saltum, before they have been Johaniiites. 

3 . A follower or adherent of John Chrysostom 
after his deposition from the patriarchate in 404, 


i68o Baxter Answ. Siillingjl. xlix. 70 You confess the 
Joannites separation. i68x — Answ. Dodwell 107 Bid 
Cyril’s Counsel against the Joannites win them, or bardei 
them? 

JoLa-nxiite Min. [jsA- Get. johannit-, 

named by Haidinger, 1S30, in honour of the Arch- 
duke Johann: see -m:.] Uranium sulphate con- 
taining some copper, found in green druses. 

1835 SiiErARD Min, I. 288 Johannite . . dissolves easily ia 
water. 1893 Dana Min. 978 Johannite. . . In a glass lube at 
a low heat does not change. 

John (dgpn)- Forms- 2-6 lohan, 3-5 Ion, 4 
loan, loon, 4-6 Ihon, 4-7 lohn, 5 lone, G 
lohne, 7- John. [.= OF. F. /ca/c-L. 

Joannes {.\aler Johannes), a. Gr. ’laann]!, acl. Heb. 
;;m' ySxanan, in full |;nin' y'hSxanSn Johanani 
or Jehohanan, explained as ‘Jah (or Jahveh) is 
gracious ’.] 

1 . A masculine Christian name, that of John tlie 
Baptist and John the Evangelist ; hence, from caily 
ME. times one of tlie commonest in England, b. 
Also used as a repiescntative proper name for a 
footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the like, and 
in other ways : see quots., and cf. Jack, Johkxy (of 
which the transferred use is much more marked). 

[c xx6o Hatton Gosp. John i. 6 Man wa;s frain gode asend 
l>a:s name w;e*v lohanncs.) cixys Lamb, Horn. 127 He is 
pet so?e lombaUvv.T Sancte lohan [c baptist eweS. cizoo 
Ormis 707 Forr all le come off Sannt lonan Bigann all ure 
blissc. Ibid. 714 Sannt lohan Bapptisste comm Blforenn 
CstoUs.^ come, a iz^sAucr. R.7Z was scia lohan, ia 
his modcr wombe. Ibid. 106 He iseih his deorewtirde 
moder tearcs, & setn lohannes euangelistes, & te odre 
Maries, c 1275 Passion our Lord 223 in O. E. MUe. 43 Ion 
hedde enne mantel of cendal hym abute. 1297 R. Glouc, 
7147 Scint Ion he cwangclist. Ibid. 0924 Ricnard .. jef b 
broker Ion \rime anon] pe eddom ofgloucesuc. Ibid, X1751 
Sir Ion le fiz Ion. a 1300 Cursor M. 167 (Cott.) Siihcn 0 he 
bapli.st Johan [P'air/. loan, Gtitt, john, Trin. ion] |?al lesu 
baptist in flum Iordan. Ibid. 171 Sii>en o Ions 
Jones, ionis] baptisyng. 1377 Lancl. A/*/. JJ. v. 415 Al 
i>at euere Marke tn.Tde Mathew, lohn [1393 C. vnt. 24 
lohan] and Lucas. £1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 325 
On Seint Jhones day. Jbui., Icon cam to blisse wi|>outen 
killing, c 1440 Promp, Parv, 264/^ Ion, propyr iiatnc (i*. 
lone,/*, lohn), yohannes. 1549 Latimer yliSerm.heJ. 
Edw. VI (Arb.l 77 Some saye, you are lohan Baptiste. 

b. 1633 B. JoNso.N Talc Tubw. ii, All constables are truly 
Johns {or the King, Whate’er their names, be they Tony or 
Roger. 1838 Cou Hawker Diary (1893) IL 141, 1 knocked 
down 16 gcesc and sacked ‘ every man John ’ of then). 1848 
Thackerav Bk, Snobs Ii, Suddenly her Majesty .s own 
crimson footmen, with epaulet,s and black plushes, came in. 
It was pitiable to see the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival f 1883 J, P, Groves Fk Cotiet to Captain n. *5 
ignorance of the manners and customs of Sandhurst cadets 
prevented my knowing that ‘John’ was a generic tiile 
applied to all first-tenners. 

1 2 . A plant : old name for a variety of pink ; 
usnally Sweet John, q.v, Obs. 

tS7* Plat Flonres Philos, Addr. to Rdr., The lohn so 
Rweeie In shewe and smell, distincte by colours twame, 
Abouic the borders of their beds in seemelte sighie reinaina 
SS97 Gbramdc Herbal 11. clxxiv. 478 Of Swwie lomis, ana 
Swede Williams. Armeria alba, While Johns. Arniena 
rubra. Red Johns. 

tS. Sir Johiix a familiar or contemptuous 
nppelialion for a priest : from Sut as rendering L. 
domimts at the Universities. Cf. also Mess Joux. 
Sir John Lack- latinx see LacK-latir A. Obs, 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Nun's Pr, Prot. 44 Com neer thou 
com liyder thou .sir John. 1553 Pilkincton in otrype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. i. xii. 1x4 Who is mecier for aiw ol 
these busine.s.sBS than Sir John Lack-Iatin i • 17** ttna. 
xxxiii. 253 In>tead of a faithful and painful teacher, mey 
hire a Sir lohn, which hath better skill in playing at taole.s, 
or in keeping of a garden, than in God s word.^ XSM 
? Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 264 But our Sir lohn 
beshrew ihy hart. For thou ha.st ioynd vs, we c^not part. 
x6s3 Baxter IPorc. Petit. Def. 30 ^lost would nave a 
Masj>e»Priest or Reading Sir John, that would humour them 
for a little. 

4 . Prefixed to another word, so as to forin a 
name or nickname, or used in a phrase with 
specific sense. Such are John Blunt (cf, J*'®^ 
John Cheese \ John-a-doga, ?a dog- 
whipper; John-a-dreams, a dreamy fellow; one 
occupied in idle meditation; Jobn-a-droyns(Oi 
Jobn-a-uods, one who is nodding, or not quite 
awake ; J'obn Company, a humorous appeUatioii 
of the East India Company, taken over from the name 
Ja 7 i Konipanie, by which the Dutch E.I.C.,and now 
tlie Dutch government, are known to natives m t le 
East: see quot. 1785; John Crow, a name of tue 
Turkey Buzzard in Jamaica; John Do© 

Law), the name given to the fictitious lessee o 
the plaintiff, in the (now obsolete) mixed , 
of ejectment, the fictitious defendant being ca 
Richard Ro&\ John Dringle (?) » John^o-to- 
bed-at-noon, a popular name for the _ 

beard, Tragopogon pi-atensis (also simply 
bed-at-jiooii : see Go v. VIH.), other flower^ 
which close about midday, as the Pimpernel an 
the Star-of-Bethlehem ; + Jobn-bold-my-ata^, 
+ John-of-all-trades, y John-out*of*offlc0 
corresp. phrases with Jack (Jack sb,^ 36) ; JoJ^ 
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Scott,an artificial fly John Thomas, 

a generic name for a livery servant ; John Thom- 
son's man, Sc. [origin lost: Jamieson 'suggested 
yoan Thomson's man, but this is not the form 
exemplified], a proverbial appellation for a man 
who is guided by his wife ; f John Trot, a man of 
slow or uncultured intellect, a bumpkin, a clown. 
For John B.vulbycorn, Chinaman, Cheap 
John, Poor John, etc., see the other words. 

1613 Jackson Cr<r^^ II. xxviit. § 5 Never to swerve from 
the beadle of beggars or *John-.i-dogs his determinations 
and resolutions in any point of logic, philosophy, or meta- 
physics. 1603 Shaks. nam.w, ii. 594, I, a dull and muddy- 
metled Rascal, peake Like *Iohn a*dreames. 1876 Henley 
Bb. Verses (1888) 91 Kate-a-Whimsies, John-a-Dreams, 
Still debating, still delay. 1563 J. Hevwood Prov. ff 
Epi^r. {l 86 ^) 214 Hogis head in iiogstowne is no *fohn 
a droyne. 1596 Nashe Saffron Wedden Pjb, That poor 
lohn a Droynes his man, . . a.great big-boand thresher. 1603 
Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. 160 Hee would say The 
Apostle wrote like a good plaine *Iohn a Nods. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 57 His name is lohn, .. but neither 
lohn a nods, nor lohn a Dreames. 1508 Dunbau Tuet 
mariit wenien 142 For all the buddis of *Iohne Blunt, 
quhen he abone clymis. a 1568 Ascham Scholcm. i. (Arb.) 
54 If thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek 
goos, hens *Iohn Cheese. [1785 tr. Sparrmann' s Voy, Cape 
G. Hope, etc. x. II. 21 The ignorant Hottentots and Indians 
not having been able to foDU any idea of the Dutch East- 
India Company, . . the Dutch from the very beginning in 
India, politically gave out the company for one individual 
powerful prince, by the Christian name of Jan or John... 
On this account I ordered my interpreter to say farther, that 
we were the children o{*Jan Company, who had sent us out 
to view tills country. 18^ Lije Ld. Minto in India (1880) 
184 (Y.) Preparations to save Johnny Company’s cash. 1853 
AIarryat N. Forster xli. (Rtidg.) 223 John Company will 
some day And out the truth. i885 Mas. Lynn Linton 
Pasion CariTiu ii, He was oflered a position in India, in 
the service of John Company, under whose flag, as we 
know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. in. xviii. 274 The security here spoken of . . is 
at present become a mere form : and *John Doe and Richard 
Roe are always returned as tlie standing pledges for this 
purpose. X841 S. Warren Ten Thousand a yearviii, John 
Doe further says that one Richard Roe (who calls himself 
— 'a Casual Ejector’) came and turned him out, and so John 
Doe brings his action against Richard Roe. 1883 Farrar 
Earlp Chr. II. 506 So common was it {the name Gaius] 
that It was selected in the Roman law-books to serve Che 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our 
own legal formularies. 1597 \st Pt. Return /r. Parnass. 
lu. t. 918 Everie *Iohn Dnngle can make a booke In the 
commendacions of temperance againste the seven deudlle 
.sinns. 1758 Pultney in Phil. Trans, L. 508 Our country 
people long since called it ^Johmgo'to'bed^at.noon. 1897 
\1\\x.vs Flow. Plants II. 373 The flower-heads .. close up 
at midday, whence its common name of ‘ John-go-to-bed-at- 
noon ’, x683 15 Com/, Matrimony vi. 47 The poor Gentleman 
•Tt home is like *John HoId-my-.',tafl!‘, she must Rule, Govern, 
Insult, Brawl. 1639 Mayne City MaUh ii, v, You mungrel, 
you *John of all Trades, X673 R. Wild Dcclar. Lib. Consc.-^ 
A Good King. .who .sees no reason for putting down Haber- 
dashers, ana Johns of all Trades. 1563 Foxe A. <5* M. 
(1583) 2113 \Vho now (God be thanked) is *Iohn out of 
office, and glad of his Neighbours good will. 1867 F. Francis 
Anglings, (x88o) 375 *John Scott. .is a very tasty-Iooking 
X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixii. 4 God gif war *Johrie 
Thomsounis man. 1637 R, Monro E-xp. Scots Regim. 
n. 30 Some will alleage, he was lohn Thomsons man. 

1 answer, it was all one, if shee was good : for all stories 
esteeme them happie, that can Hve together man and wife, 
without contention. x8x6 Scoi^ Old Mori, xxxviii, ‘The 
deil's in the wife!’ said Cuddie; ‘d'ye think I am to be 
John Tamson’s man, and maistcred by women a' the days 
o’ my life?' 17x3 Steele Sped. Nos. 296 and 314 [Letters 
signed] “John Trolt. 1733 Foote Eng. in Paris Epil., The 
merest John Trot in a week you shall zee Bien poli, bien 
/rize, tout ii /ait tin Marquis. 1763 Colman Mus. Lady 
II. 1, Our travelling gentry . .return from the tour of Europe 
as mere English boors as they went — John Trot still. 

5 . St. John’s, in composition, f St. John’s 
berry, the barberry. St. John’s bread, the fruit 
of the carob-tree (see Cakob i); also the tree 
itself, f St. John's disease, t St. John’s evil, 
a name for epilepsy, i* St. John's gross = . 5 “/. 
JohiPs‘Wort. * 1 * St. John’s seal, the plant Solo- 
mon’s Seal. St. Jo'hn’s-wort, the common 
English name for plants of the genus Hypeuicum. 

xs6x Hollybush Ho$n. Apoth. 22 b, *S. Ihons berries called 
in Latine Berberis. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet, Algarrova, 
Carobes, or *S. Johns bread, 1597 Gerardk Herbal iii. 
Ixxv. 1241 This of some is called S. Johns bread, and 
thought to be that which is translated lASCusts, whereon 
S. lohn did feed. 1706 PiiiLLirs, St. Johds Btead, a kind 
of Shrub. 1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 622/2 The St.-John's- 
bread-tree, which does not bear until seventy years of age. 
xbz 6 SuRFL. & Makkk. CoKUtry Farme^z 1 o pre.>erue one 
from the Falling sicknesse, otherwise called *S. Johns 
disease. 1607 Toi’Sell Four/. Beasts (1658) 339 Against 
the falling sickness, called “Saint Johns-evill. xssSTurnrr 
Libellus Bjb, Hypcricon . . uulgus appellat “Saynt Johns 
gyrs, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cl. § 3. 433 S, lohns woort, 
or S. lohns grasse. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 61 “Saint 
lohiies scale, of Ruellius Salomons scale ; of Monardus, 
Saint Mariesseale, 14.. KiJr, in Wr.-Wulckcr 590/31 //rnVa, 
*se>mt lohnys wortc. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. E iij, Great 
.^nt lohneswurte. Akyndeofhyperici,calted_ineng- 

lishe saint lohns grass, or saynt lohns wurt. 1625 K- Long 
U. Barclay's A rgenis i. ii. 4 Asswaging the heat with Oyle 
eittracted from Sc. John's-woort. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s 
Rot. XXV. 373 Upright St. John’s Wort is an elegant species 
ffnjwing in woods and heaths. xE6x DelamerT^/. Card. 102 
The large St. John's Wort, .has a very showy flower, almost 
filled with a silky iasseJJ«J tufr of stamens with red anthers. 

• .Tutsan is a b^y shrubby St. John’s Wort. 


i* Jo’hnanapea, Obs.rare, = Jackanapes. 
1633 Shirley Bird in Cage 11. i, Do I look like a John- 
anapes? 

i* JO’lm-a-llO'keS* Obs. Forms: 6 lohn at 
Note, of tho Nokes, -a-noke, 7 John-a-noakes, 
an Okes, a Noke, 7^-8 -a-Wokes, 7-9 a Wokes. 
[orig.John alien Oke, i. e. John.iyi\io dwells) at the 
oak^ A fictitious name for one of the parties in 
a legal action (usually coupled with John- a-Stiles 
as the name of the other) ; hence sometimes used 
indefinitely for any individual person. 

*S3* Dial, on Laws Eng. il ix. 19 If a man hauc lande 
for terme of lyfe of lohan at Noke and make a lease, 
xsSt Sidney Apol. Poetric (Arb.) 53 Doth the Lawyer lye 
then, when vnder the names of lohn a stile and lohn 
a noahes [IVbs. (1622) 520 lohn of the Stile, & lohn of the 
NofcesJ hee puts his case ? 1643 Howell /"or. Trav. (Arb.) 
7^ Nor indeed is he capable to beare any Rule or Office in 
lown or Countrey, who is utterly unacquainted with John 
an Okes, and John a Stiles, and with their Tennes. 17x4 
.9/rr/rt/flFNo. 577 ?6The humble Petition of John a Nokes 
and John a Stiles, Sbeweth, That your Petitioners have bad 
Causes depending in Westminster-Hall above five hundred 
Y^rs. x8xs Scott Guy M. xlii. Adventurers who aie as 
willing to plead for John a'Nokes as for the first noble of 
the land. 

Jo*lxu*apple. = Apple-John. 

1609 N. F. Fruiterers Seer. Eplst., lohn-Apples be in 
some places called Dewzings or long-lasters. 2676 SVor- 
LiDGE Cyder (1691) 203 The John-Apple, or Deux-ans, so 
called from its durableness, continuing two years before it 
perishelh.^ 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 29 John-Apple whose 
wither’d rind enirencht With many a Imrow apt\y represents 
Decrepid Age. X7tt Steele Sped. No. 52 p 3 She has not 
a Face like a John-Apple. 1754 Richardson Graudison 
(1781) IIIj V. 32 Like a withering John-apple that has never 
ripened kindly, 1884 Hocc Fruit Manual 244. 

t Jo'lm-a-strles. Obs. Forms : 6 John at 
Stile, of the Stile, 6-7 -a-stile, 7 -a-Stiles, 
-a-Stylea, 7-8 a Stiles. \ot\g.John atte Stile, i. c. 
John{\vho d\vc\h)at the stile.] (SeeJoHN-.v-NOKEs.) 

X53Z Dial, on Laws Englatui 1. vi. 12 If a man be out- 
lawed, and after by his wyll byqueth certayne goodes to lohn 
atStyle. 2581, x642(seeJoHN-A-NOK£s]. x687R,L*Esthancd 
Answ. Diss. 34 Here is an Imperial Prerogative over-ruled 
by a Pamphlet ; A Cause given against the King by John- 
a-Styles. 17x4 Fobtescoe-Alano Pre/. Forlescue's Abs. 

Lim. Mott, 51 Taking Goods in Withernam ..\% no more 
than to take other Got^s of John a Stiles hi Heu of Goods 
which he look under colour of distress. 

John Bull. [Name of a character representing 
the English nation in Arbuthnot’s satire (see quot. 
1712).] 

1 . A personification of the English nation ; Eng- 
lishmen collectively, or the typical Englishman. 

[27x3 Arsuthnot {title') Law is a Bottomless Pit. Ex- 
emplified in the Case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog and Lewis Baboon : who spent all they had in a Law- 
suit. 17x4 Poi’C Key to Lock {sub init), If an honest 
believing nation is to be made a Jest of, we have a story of 
John Bull and bis wife.) 1778 J. Adams in Fam. Lett, 
(1876) 350 France .. assisted the American cause, for which 
John Bull abused and fought her. But John will come ofl 
wretchedly. 1788 W. Skekrett in X5/A Rep, Hist, MSS, 
Comm. .App. X. 90 The French treat their slaves much 
better than we do . . JohnBuUdoes not endeavour to conciliate 
their affections. 1805 .A. Carlyle Autobiog. ix. 374 A 
horse-race we met with near Cbester-le-Street. This we could 
not resist, as some of us had never seen John Bull at his 
favourite amusement. 1833 Byron Vis. Jttdgm. lix, Here 
crash’d a sturdy oath of stout John Bull. 1899 Clifford 
in Daily News 3 Jan. 8/5 John Bull was now an Imperialist, 
and dwelt very much abroad. 

attiib. 1834 Byron Jnati xv. Ixxi, Roast beef in our 
rough John Bull ivay. 

0. (with a and //.) An individual Englishman 
who exemplifies the national character ; a typical 
Englishman. 

17^ Mad. D’ARBLAV^rtr/p Diary (1880) I. 148 Both, like 
true John Bulls, fought with better will than justice for Old 
England. 1785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides \x Hefjohnson] 
was. .at bottom much of a John Bull; much of a blunt true- 
born Enclishman. 1815 Cbokeb in C. Papers (1884) 1 - “i- 
71 The Prince of Bavana .. is scem-s a great John Bull, 
and is highly flattered at being told that be speaks English 
like an Englishman. 1840 Dickfjis Barn. Budge xlvii, By 
some he was called..* a thorough-bred Englishman’, by 
some ‘ a genuine John Bull 

2 . A kind of game of chance played by a num- 
ber of persons in which a coin is pitched so as to 
fall on a board divided into sixteen numbered 


compaitments. 

x8ox SsMTT sports «5' Past. lU, viL § 14. 

Hence John-Bu’llisli a., typically English ; 
hence John'Bu’llishness\ Joku-Ba’Uism, the 
typical English character; a typically English 
act, utterance, or characteristic; Joha-Bu'Ulst, 
one who favours the English. 

x8c3 Southey Lett. (1B56) I. 207-8 My taste has always 
been right English, and I grow more “Jobn-BuliLh every 
time I look into a new.Npaper. 1843 Blaekw. Mag. LI. x83 
This John Bullish stolidity is very high, and inighly. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Xote^bbs. (1883) I. 480 HU face was 
intelligent, dark, pleasing, and not at all John-BulIUh. 
1895 Nation t N.Y.) 14 Nov. 345/3 The stolid “John Bullish- 
ness with which England reuses arbitration of the whole 
question. 2796 Mad. D'-Akblay Ciw«rV/a vii. xi. This true 
“John BullUm Lynraere had neither sense to despi^, nor 
humour to laugh ac 1847 B. Barton Select., etc. (1849) 32 
A finer sample of John BuIIism you would rarely see. 1852 
f. H. Neww.an Caih. in Eng. 35 -Vnglo*maniacs or “John 
Bullisis, as they arc popularly termed. 


Jolm Dory (d^i^n do«*ri). Also S j. doide, 
J. Dorey, 9 J. Doree. [In sense 3 fornud by 
prefixing the name John to JDorke or DouY, the 
name of the fish, which it bore for 300 years 
before this addition. 

Doubtless a humorous formaiicn ; pos-iibly suggested by 
‘a very popular old song or catch’ printed in 1609, ^uid 
often alluded to in i7ih c., the subject of which Is the career 
of John Dory, captain of a French privateer: see Narcs. 
The guesses which purport to explain the name from an 
^sumed Fr. jatine dorie, or from a bogus IialUn Janitote, 
in allusion to the Sp. name San Pedro, are only ingenious 
trifling.) 

1 . Used as a proper name. 

1609 Deuierometia in Hawkins Hist. Mus. App. 23 John 
Dory bought him an ambling nag to Paris for to ride n. 
1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 363 Then aaks my opinion 
of John a Nokes, and John a Stiles..! for my part ihink 
John Dory was a better man then Loth of them. 1655 Sir 
J. Mennis Musarum Delic. 17 But I to Paris rid along 
Much like John Dory in the song Upon a holy 'Tide. 

2 . A popular name of a fish, Zeus faber, formerly 
called simply the doree or dory. 

X754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1784 X. 274 The only 
fish which bore any price was the john doice, as it is 
called. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 30 Apr., Your cook.. 
ha.s committed felony on the person of that John Dory; 
which is mangled in a cruel manner. 1S63 A.vsted Ionian /si. 
25 The John dory, sole and other flat fish arc common enough. 

JoEnian (d^Ju'nian), (rz.) Camb.Univ. [f. 
John + -i.vn.J A member or student of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb, (1840) 143 The Johnians, having 
intelligence by their emissaries, tliat the property of the 
pers»on was altered. 17x2 Henley No. 396 r 2 'Phe 
hlonopoly of Puns in this University has been an immemorial 
Privilege of the Johnians. 1829 Praed f^/crtrad fin.,The 
doctrine of a gentle Johnian .. Whose phrase is very 
Ciceionian. sBS^Athenxuui 7 Feb. 179/1 He. .is nothing 
if not a Cambridge man and a Johnian. 

B. ad/. Of or belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

1785 Grose Diet. Viilg. T. s.v. Hog, Jonian hogs; an 
appellation given to the members of St. John’s College, 

I Cambridge. x8^ Pall Mall G. 19 June^ 4/3 By all ihc 
I benefactors’ merits, who bade us be, and raised our Johnian 
towers. 

Jolumy, Johnnie (d^p'ni), [Familiar dimi- 
nutive of the name John : see -lE, -Y.] 

1 . Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
various classes of men : A fellow, chap ; spec. 
a nickname given to Englishmen in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Confederate soldiers in the American 
civil war, etc.; in recent use chiefly denoting a 
fashionable young man of idle habits. 

1673 Hickf.rincill Gregory F. Creyl As if it was such 
a marvel, Jonye should be chous’d when he comes to com- 
mence gentleman. X734-37 ? Ramsay Bonny Tweedside, 
Where she that is bonny alay catch her a iohnny. And 
never lead apes below. 2803 Naval Citron. IX. 417 Tlie 
Johnnys rubbed their lumds. 2824 Byron Let. to Murray 
25 Feb., The English Johnnies, who had never been out of 
a cockney workshop Mfore! 2843 E. £. Namer Earcurs. 
Shores Medit. I. 226 Addressing us as ‘Johnny’, [they] 
were very officious in oflering their wrvices. ‘Iohnny’ is, 
in this part of the country, the national appellation of an 
Englishman by the lower orders of Spaniards. 1889 Daily 
Nexus 15 July 3/1 An idle and vacuous young aristocrat, of 
the class popularly known as 'Johnnies ’. 2894 H. Gakdenkr 
Unoff. Patriot 310 It took .. the entire regiment hitched to 
one of the cannon to pull it along the road the Johnnies 
retreated over. 

2 . Applied to various animals, a. A sports- 
man’s name for a tiger, b. A sailor’s name for 
a kind of penguin, c. Local American name of 
two fishes, Olisocollus maculosus, abundant on 
the western coast of the United Slates, and Etheo- 
stoma nigt'iim, a kind of darter. {Cent. Diet.) 

2815 sporting Mag, XLV. 9 We entered the jungle, and 
soon caught sight of three Johnnies. x8^ Daily Nexvs 19 
Apr. 6/2 Reading the following paragraph on penguins- or 
Johnnies as they are familiarly called. 

3 . Johnny Raw : nickname for an inexperienced 
youngster ; a raw recruit ; a new hand ; a novice. 

2823 Col. Hawker Diary (i8gO 1. 68 A grand attack was 
made on the Johnny raws of litandford. 2833 In Hone 
Evcry.day Bk. II. 2395 There were some Johnny Raws 
on board. tS 86 Stevenson A'idmtpped (iZ&Bi 39 You took 
me for a country Johnnie Raw, with no more mother-wit 
or courage than a porridge-stick. 

Jo'liany-calce. [Origin uncertain; refcricd 
to in 1775, and by some later writers, as jounicy- 
cake, which may be the original form. 

The cake is satd to be of negro origin . } 
a. Cl. S. A cake made of maize-meal, in the 
Southern States toasted before a fire, elsewhere 
usually baked in a pan. b. Australia. A cake 
made of wheat-meal, baked on the aslies or fried 
in a pan. 

2775 Romans Florida 125 Notwithstanding it [rice] is. . 
onfy fit for puddings, .. or to make the wafer-li’^e bread 
called journey c.nkes in Otrolina. 1793 J. Barlow Hasty 
Pudding, Ricli Johnny-Cake, this mouth has often tried. 

2831 Jane Porter Sir E. SeazuarSs Narr. l. 229 .My dear 
helpmate made us some johnny cakes, a West Indian sort 
of tea-bread. 2861 Mrs. Mektoith Over th< Str.xits v. 154 
The dough-cakes fried in fat, called ‘Johnny-cakes’. x863 
G. Chansixc Early Recoil. Newport. R. I. 25 The'journes - 
cakc*. vulgarly called Johnny-cake,— how can I suificicnily 
describe it? xZtye Meliourrx Argus \<. .K-oz- xifi ifcjc/,a 



JOKNSOITESE. 


JOIN. 


new chum^ could. .make a sweet and wholesome johnny 
cake, Nation (N. Y.) 3 Mar. 168/2. 

JoLlllSOuese (da^nssai-z), sb. (a.) [f. the sur- 
name Johnson + -£3e.] The language or style of 
Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it : see next, A. 

1843 Macaulay Ess.^ Mad. D'Arhlay (1887) 766 It is a 
sort of broken Johnsonese. 1865 Peril Mall G. 5 Aug, g/a 
As the Rector of Marylebone lately expressed it in lus 
extraordinary Johnsonese, . . ‘ the juvenile branches of our 
population are greatly dependent on this nutritious diet' 
[milk]. 1898 L. STEfHEN SincL Bitygr. I. ii. 58 Who clothed 
the utterances of every orator., in sonorous Jolinsoncse. 

B. adj. In the style of Dr. Johnson. 
\^^zAthaueum 3 Dec. 729/1 A country cler^ian who 
in 1784 .. protested vehemently against the Johnsonese 
language and the Johnsonian criticism of poetry. 

Johusoixian. (dspnsou'niaa), a. and ih. [f. as 
prec. + -iziN,] 

A. adj\ Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson C^7o9~S4), a celebrated Eng- 
lish man of letters and lexicographer ; applied esp. 
to a style of English abounding in words derived 
or made up from Latin, such as that of Dr. Johnson. 

1791 Boswell yofmsan (1831) 1 . 154 The concluding line 
is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed, 
xB66 Miss Mulocjc Noble Life x. 17a In prolix and Jo^* 
soniati style. x886 Ruskih Proeierita I. xii. 415 Johnsonian 
symmetry and balance m sentences. 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson. 

1887 At/ieft.'eui/i 25 June 825/1 Many of its most distin- 
guished members have been as enthusiastic Johnsonians as 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill 

Heuce Joliuso'XLianisiu, Johnsonian style, or a 
Johnsonian phrase; Johuso’iLiaiily adv.j in a 
Johnsonian style. So also Jo'hnsonism = John- 
soniantsm\ Johnsonize v» trans.y to clothe in or 
imbue with the style or language of Dr. Johnson. 
(All more or less nottce-wds.) 

179X Boswell folinson (1831) I. p. xlii, I have Johnsonised 
the land; and I trust they will not only talk but think 
Johnson. 1807 T. Hobne ir, GoedPs Trav. Eng. II. 142 
In England, the johnsonianism is a prevalent disease.. 
X856 Webster, yohnsenism. cx39o A Murdock Voihi'wara 
Ejyisode^ etc. 78 Pompous, meaningless, and empty John* 
sonianisms. 

Joiaiix, joiax, obs. pi. of Jewel. 

Joice, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Join, sb^ [f. JoiK v.l] An act of joining, or 
the fact of being joined ; conor. the formation or 
the place in which two things or parts of a tiling 
are joined, a line of junction, a joining. 

xSag Esther ^Hewlett Collage Covt/.\. 36 Saving six- 
pence, .by having a join, which a good needlewoman c^ii 
do in half an hour* X884 H. K. Hawcis Musical Mem. lit. 
8p *^6 obvious Join between the neck and the bead of old 
violins. X894 Cook Old Tonraine II. 187 To hide the join 
of the old masonry with the new. ^lod. Let us see what 
sort of a join you nave made. That is not a very good join. 
Join (d^oin), P’orms: 3-7 ioin, 7- join; 
also 4-5 ioign, ioygu, 4-6 ione, 4-7 ioyn, (5 
iony-on, iunge, 5-6 yoyn, iuno), 7-8 joyn. 
[ME. a. stem of joindre (»It. gittgnere) 

L. jungere to join : root jug- = Gr. fvy-, Skt. 
ynj-i Indo-Eur. yug-j whence OTeut. Jtik-, Eng. 
yoke. The rimes show the pronunciation (d3aiu) 
in 17-iSth c.; this is still dialectal.] 

I. trans. To put together, to unite one thing 
to another, in any kind of connexion physical qr 
immaterial. 

1 . To put (things) together, so that they become 
physically united or continuous ; to fasten, attach, 
coimect, unite (one thing to another) ; also, to 
connect by means of something intervening or 
attached to each, e.g. two islands by a bridge. 

X297 R, Glouc, (Rolls) i6t6 pe soule hotu godes grace out 
of helle he bro^e, & to is bodi is ioinede, & ;ef him 
cristendom. 138a Wvclxf yob xli. 7 Oon to oon is ioyned. 
c X440 Promp, Parv. 264/1 loynyn, or ionyon, jungo, com- 
fagino. 1483 Cailu Angl. 199/3 To lunge (A, lune), 
adiungere, ap/onere. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 876 
Some of them are. .strangely ioyned without morter. 16x5 
G. Sandys Trax\ 120 Onely a lake when the River over- 
floweth; jewned thereunto by a cbanell. . 16x7 Moryson 
Ilin, L 77 Consisting of many Hands joyned with Bridges. 
X704 Pope JVituisor For. 400 Seas but join the regions they 
divide. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 1x4/1 Joyn the 
ends of the Timbers together. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic skn Fig* 569 shews how two pieces may be joined 
by. .a niche. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. The. Electr. 
15* Magn. I. 244 The pairs are said to be joined in series. 

f b. To harness (horses, etc. together, or to a 
vehicle, or the vehicle to the horses) ; to yoke. 

X377 Langl. P.Pt. B. XIX. 260 Grace gaue Piers a terae,. . 
And ioigned to hem one lohan most gentil of alle, pe prys 
nete of Piers plow, passyng alle other. 1382 Wycli? ^er. 
xlvL 4 loyneth hor.s, and siejeth vp, 3ee hors men. ' 1484 
Caxton Fables of AEsop in. ii, I haue i^ied and bound 
[a bull and an ox] bothe to gj’der. x6ai G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. ji, {16261 24 He bade the ligbt-foot Houres without 
delayTojoyn hisSteeds. x^z^^T&'H'SOuChronol. Amended 
i. 144 1 1 was Erechlbeus that first joyned a chariot to horses, 
t C. To combine in a mixtare. Obs. 

C1400 Lan/rands Cintrg. 24 He [the ligament] Is ioyned 
wip senewis to make cordis and brawnes. x^iiPilgr. Ptrf. 
{W. d^ W. 1531) 3, & so ioyned with the golde, it is of more 
frcssbeScolour. 1530 Palscr. 593/1 All the worlde can nat 
joyne fyre jujd tvaier togylher. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 


594. 

Pislachoes,. joyned with Almonds in almond milk,, .are an 
excellent nourUher, 

d. Gcom. To connect (two poinls) by a straight 
line ; to draw the straight line between. 

x66o Barrow Euclid 1. vii, If D falls without the triangle 
ACB, let CD be joined. Ibid, xvi. Join FC, and 1 C; and 
produce ACJG. 1825 J[, Nicholson Mechanic 686 

Describe .a circle, cutting the ellipsis in the four points k, 

I , m, n; join k, i, and m, n. x88^ Leudesdokp Cremona's 
Proj. Gcom. 72 The straight line which joins a pair of 
corresponding points. 

2 . To put or bring into close contact, cause to 

touch eacli other. To join hands’, see 19. 

c 1369 CjiAUcnit Dethe /iVaK;;f/te393 A whelpe • • Hyldc doun 
hy.s hede and ioyned hy.scrys. c 1450 Merlin 333 Kynce Boors 
. . ioyned his feet and lepi vpoii the deed bodyes of men . . 
that he hadde slain. 1552 Hulobt, loync lyppes, cottabello. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Num.xxCi. 35 The asse .. ioyned ber- 
selfe close to the wal, and btused the footc of him that rldde. 
1663 R. Mathew Unt. Atch, § 85. 1x5 Alwayes re.ady to 
join my shoulder unto liim that is ready to fall. 17x7 Poi’E 
Eioisa 349 O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads. 

3 . To put together, combine, unite (immaterial 
things, or one vtiih or to another or a person). 

1340 Ayenb. 247 pc yefpe of wysdom . , pet is alsuo 
y-goyned to god. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, n. pr. vi, 43 (Camb. 
MS.) The yiftes of fortune .. ncyther they ne loignen hem 
nat alwey to goode men, nc niakyn hem alwey goode fo 
whom they hen Idoigiied. 1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxxxlii, 
Lac wLsedom ay vnto thy will be lunyt. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 169 When we have learned usual and accustooi- 
able wordes to set forthe our mcanyng, wee ought to toyne 
them together in apt order, x^a Daus tr. Sieidanjs 
Comm. 247 b, That they .. may^ ioync theyr prayers with 
his, that is, with God and xcU^ion. 1604 £. G[rimstos£) 
tr. D' Acosta's Hist. InJ. iH. xxii. 187 By reason of continuall 
moisture ioyned to the bcate of the burning Zone, a xfiafi 
Bacon Nctu All. 15 That King also still desiring to joyn 
Hunianjty and Pohey together. 1690 Locke Hum. Utid, 

II. xxxiii. § x8 Two Ideas that they have been accustom'd 
so to join in their minds as to substitute one for the other. 
1882 liiNsnALE Garfield if Educ.\\.i\8')i\\&. disaster that 
may be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citixen 
when joined to corruption and fraud in the suOrage. 

1 4 . To put (something) to another thing or 
things, so as to increase the amount or number; to 
add, annex; to add in contribution. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Altit. P. A. xooS jct Ioyned lohan ])e crysolyt, 
pe icvcupe cemme in fundament. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. {W. dc 
W. 1531) I b, loynynge al.so iherto the goostly exercyse 
and expcrycnce of holy fathers. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Niciiolay's Poy.n.vc. 42 b, Terpandre the famous Musilion, 
which ioined the seventh string; to the quadricord. x6xo 
SiiAits. Temp. 1. it 231 Who, with a Chatme ioynd to their 
sufiVed labour I haue left asleep. 1645 Ussher Body Div. 
{1647) 411 Those five other Sacraments .. joyned by the 
Papists, are superfluous, 1693 Drvden juvcual Ded. to 
Ld. Dorset, Obsolete Words may then be laudably reviv’d . . 
when their Obscurity is taken away, byjoyning other Words 
to them, which clear the Sense. 1709 Peru Ess, Crit, 346 
>S^ile expletives their feeble aid do join. 

5. To bring or put (persons, troops, etc.) into 
one body or company; to unite, combine. To 
join forces., Jig. to combine efforts. 

1560 Daus u. Sleidane's Comm. 324 b, That be myghte 
ioyne the munition of hys brother, .and hy-s ownc to gether, 
XS96 Dacrymi'LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, viii. 60 Tha con- 
clude, and propones to June thair forces against the Erie 
Douglas. x6i5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 341 His first.. is 
to joyne forces, and make up his defects of pollicy . . by 
part.'vking in anoihers projects.^ 1715 Vanuruch Country 
Ho. i.Wks,(Rildg.) 462/3 Let's join companies, s'^8 Anson's 
Voy. iL xi. 256 All the ships being joined, the Commodore 
made a signal to speak with their Commanders. 

t b, rcjl. To attach oneself fo, associate oneself 
'with^ or go into the company it/"; to go up to. Ohs. 

13.. K, Alls. 4030 He a knyght of Grece slowgh..And 
joined him us among.^ 1382 Wyclif Acls viii. 29 Come to, 
and ioync thee to this chare. <tx4c»-5o Alexander 1284 
He . . loynes him to losaphat : full ioyles he rydes. x6oo 
E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 167 Seeing these men. .to flie,.. 
and to toine themselves with the Governors bis adversaries. 
x6xz Bible ..'/c/t viii. 29 Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, 
Goe iieere, and ioyne thy selfe to this cbareL [So i88z (R. V.).] 

6, To link or unite (persons, etc. together, or 
one with or to another) in marriage, friendship, or 
any kind of association, alliance, or relalion^ip ; 
to unite, associate, ally. 

X2g7 U. Glouc (Rolls) 7257 Normandie )?oru be king & 
])oru he queue engelond lioyned were >0 kundeliche as in 
one monnes hond. 1340 Ayenb. 88 J>is loue and Jiis wy Iny og® 
bet ioynek and oneb zuo he herte to god. 1362 Lancl. P. 
PI. A. II. 106 An jif he lusiise wol lugge hire to be loynet 
with Fals, 5 it be-%var of he weddyng. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 65 Any waie or ineane by the whiche he might recon- 
cile and ioync in amitee the twoo greate and mighixe kynges 
of Englande and of Frounce. XS 48 ^ (Mar.) Uk.Coin. Prayer^ 
Matrimony, We are gathered together . . to ioyne together 
this man and this woman in holy matrimonic. x6n Bible 
Matt, xix. 6 What therefore God hath joyned together, let 
I not man put asunder. x^8 Wanley IVond. Lit. IPorljl 
I V. i. § 96. 468/x He «vas joined Emperour with his Father in 
his Fathers life-time. zjsgYovuG Revenge iv. i. Wks. 1757 
IL 166 Life is the desort, life the solitude; Death joins us 
to the great majority, 1844 Lingaro ^r/^/cKS'a.r. C/i. (1858) 
11 . xii. 226 Wim these learned foreigners, the king joined 
four Anglo-Saxons. 

fb. rejl. To unite, associate, or ally oneself 
{■with, to) ; to enter into alliance. Obs. 

*535 CovERuALE Exod. 5 . xo Yf there shulde ryse vp coy 
warre agaynst vs, they might ioyne them selues also vnto 
oure enemies, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 8 The best 
fclowe and companion that a man in aduersiiie can assoexat 
or ioyne him self withal. i6ix Bible Luke xv, 15 He went 
and ioyned himselfe to a Citizen of that Couotrey. x642 


Rogers Ncmman 11 Prone to joyne themselves purchasers 
with God, in this great worke. 

U. intr. To come or be put together in any 
kind of connexion physical or immaterial. 

7 . To come or be brought into material contact 
or connexion ; to become connected or fastened 
together ; to combine, unite physically. 

CJ330 Artli. /r ilcrl, 5426 Alle the other com after tio 
loinantl hi hond to and to. 1481 Caxton Myrr. l xviL 
Therfore behoueth us to Ioync to the erthe, 1530 Palscu. 
592/2 The ryver of Tames begynneth where Tame and Ysc 
ioyne togylher. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, JL i. 29 See, see, 
they ioyne, embrace, and seenie to kisse. x6x5 G. S.indvs 
Trav. joi Long taild (being ibicke where it joynes to the 
body). 163* J. Hayward ir. Biondis Eromena X50 INso 
limber-beams, joynin" angle- wise under It. 1639 T. Brucis 
tr. Camus' Mor. lieiat, 308 All he could doe, was to make 
the Serpents head joyne to the tayle, 1 nieane, make the first 
day of the yearc touch the la.st without borrowing. 1W5 
Hooke Microgr. 6 In twisting into a thread they Joya, and 
lie so close together, as to lose their own, and destroy each 
others particular reflections. x774GoLDsaL AaL Hist.(ijj6) 
VI, xgSThe female joins witli the male, as is asserted, ;wrf 
htimano, and once in two years feels the acces.ses of desire. 
1828 DUsraeli Chas. /, 1 . iv. 90 Parallel lines can do more 
join together in politics than in geometry. Mod. colloq, 
1 tried to fit the pieces together, but they wouldn't join. 

8. (Expressing the resulting condition.) To be in 
contact ; to be contiguous or adjacent ; to adjoio. 
f Const. tOf upon, with. 

c 13x3 Coer de L. 4082 Under the brygge there is a sw^kc, 
Corven clos, joynand queyntlyke. 0x350 iPill. PaUrne 
751 pat preui picyng place.. Ioyned wel iuslly to mcliors 
chamber. 0x374 Chaucer Troylus v, 81^ Here browes 
loyncdeii y-fere. X387 Tbbvjsa Higden (Kolls) VIL 307 
pey have]’ priticne ccllcs . . bole key joynek al to gidres. 
0 X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) VL 32 Araby. .loynesapon Ydumee. 
24^ Caxton Descr. Brit. 21 Cornewayle Is in eiiglond 
and ioyneth to deuenshire. 2526 Tindale Acts xvill 7 
lustus .. whose bouse ioyned harde to ihe sinagoge. 1535 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xjii. 47 Two sides 
are washed by the sea, and the tbyrd ioyneth vnto the 
firme land. 2632 Lithcovv Trav. 24 Whose -breadth is 
narrow, and where it joynclh with both seas, it is but 
sixty miles. 2782 S, A. Peters Hist. Conn, 164 The houses 
are.. well built, but, as I have observed in general of the 
towns on Connecticut, do not join. ‘ 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1 . 443 It joins to the sea on the east side of the island. 
Med. Oa the side where the two gardens join. 

9 . Of non-physical contact : t a* com& 
close together in time ; to follow or precede some- 
ihing else immediately. Obs. b. To come together 
or exist together, in operation, as associated quali- 
ties, etc. 

c 2400 Destr, Troy 21883 The last loy of ioly loynys 
with sorow. 2593 6. Eliz, tr. Boeilu xi. met vl 37 0 grevous 
bap wb.aD wicked Sword To cruel Venom. Jomgnes. »39 
S. Do Verger ir. Camud Admir, Events S2 The condmoa 
of a souldiour, and that of a merchant are not used to 
joyne together. 2697 DRyDE.N Virg. Georg, ly. 7x3 Ihree 
flashes of blue Ligbrning gave the sign Of Coy nai^ x * 
three peals of Thunder join, 2709 Pope Ess. Cnl. 30* 
Where Denham's strength and Waller’s sweetness jom {rune 
line). 2850 Tennyson In Menu xxxvi, Tbo’ truths in man- 
hood darkly join. . ir 

10 . i* a. To attach oneself tOf associate oaeseli 

with (= 5 b). Obs. b. Of two or more : To come 
together, come into company. . . ♦ • 

a 1375 yoseph A rim, 407 Hiderward he joynes, 
kouscni. .of dene men of Armes, And Fifti kousendioLmen. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 51a His comaundment to kepe sno nu 
course held, and loynet by lason iuslly to sH. a 2548 HA 
Chron,, Hen. V $0 His hor5mea..lo ioyne with him 
the tereward of Fraunce. x6oo ^ Blount tr. Cenestogg^ 
255 That such as followed the kings pariie. might 10: 
with them. 1679 Pens Addr. Prot. n. 87 Philip joyn u 
him and a.skt him, If he understood what he read. *7 
Phillips, To yoyn, to., come together, to agree, xom 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 235 'fhese j 

given before it was known at Versailles that the Dutcri 
English fleets had joined. . . ... 

t il. Astro/, To come into conjunction. Also 
pass. To be in conjunction. See Coh' J unction ^ 

C139X Chaucer il § 4 And that he be 

grad ne combust, ne ioigned with no sbrewe la ^ . 

signe. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxni. 

Whan clere Diana joyned with Mercury, The 
and assured firmament Were all deputed. 

Virg. Georg, i. 460 Observe the starry Signs, Where b 
houses, and where Hermes joins. . a- . . fn 

12 . To come together or meet m coniiict, 

engage in conflict, encounter. ? Obs. , 

23.. Caw, ft Gr. Knt. 97 Oker sum^segg hy™ 01 

sum siker kn;«t. To Ioyne wyth hym in lu.sting in ^ P . . 
to lay. CZ400 Destr. Troy 12965 pat he ^fiht 0 * 1 , . • 
kat (Jrest & his ranke oste, To Ioyne with Engesi , 
vniust werkes. 1530 Palscr. 593/1 Thoughe he he c 
never so peryllous, I dare joyne with hym. 2500 i^a • 
SleidatJs Com7iU 82 b, When both armies Nvere y^ 
ioyne in battel. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hem IV , i. m 233 ^ 

you pray.. that our Armies ioyn not in a hot oa). 

E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 289 The capume » j, 
dexterltie to avoide the shotle, ioyned with W 
the prooe, and boorded the gallion. X722-J4 
Lock HI. 29 Straight the three bands prepare m 

13 . To enter into association or alliance, to com 

bine in action or purpose (= 6 b). , . 

23- -H. E. Allit. P. B. 726 Schal l»y falle m 

oker frekez wroxt S: ioyne to her iuggement her 
haue ? 1563 W1S3ET Pour Scoir Tkre Qigst. ” 

1 . 136 We will nocht only nocht iwne with 30W g 
in rcljgioun,,.bot alutcrlie fie jour cumpanie. r 5 » . ^ 

caster Positions v. (1887) 34, I do ‘k»oke that a jf 
countreymen will ioyne with me, and allow ihcir c 
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the vse, of their letter and penne. _ Pl'rchas PUgHm- 
{1614)^20 tu?U, Negro-.slaves,. ioynwi|: with the Indians, 
used to robbe the Spaniards. 1745 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 
5 Their own security will oblige them to join with the 
enemy. 

b. witli const. I’o associate oneself or take part 
in an action, ox to do something. 

_ 1560 Daus tr. Slciiiane's Comut. 39 Desyring them to 
ioyne with hym in disputation. 1584 Powkll Lloyd's 
Caiidria zzz The princes to ioine in their enterprise. 1675-5 
Comber Cozup. 'J'cntplc (1702J 36 The People vocally joyned 
in the Hymns and Psalms. 17x1 Steele Sped, No. ig 
? 2 He makes it his business to join in Conversation with 
Envious Men. 18x5 Shelley Demon 0/ \Vorld i. 218 The 
elements of all that human thought Can frame of lovely or 
sublime, did join To rear the fabric of the fane. i8g6 Lazo 
Times Rip. LXXIIl. 6S9/2 He. .insisted that S. Lord., 
must join m the conveyance to him. 

c. also absol. (o join in (the action being 
understood from the context). 

1785 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/c JP’rilings (1832) III. 
459 The government joins in and agrees to the depreciation. 
tlfod^ Some of them were singing. Presently other voices 
joined in. 

III. trans. To form (a resulting whole) by the 
combination of parts. 

14. To construct or compose (a whole) by put- 
ting parts together ; esp. to make (wooden furniture, 
etc.) in this way, as a Joiner (see also Joined 2 ). 
In quot. c 1400 , To unite the edges of (a wound) in 
order to healing ; in quot. c 1 386 , To compound (a 
word). Olfs. exc. in phrases : see 21 . 

<r 1540 Cursor tlL 21270 (Fairf) pe qufhlelis ar joyned with 
mam a dowle. c 1386 Chaucer Sec, Nun's T. 93 Cecile, 
as I writen fynde, Is ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of 
heuene and lla. « 1400-50 Alexander 4458 For iolite of 
lupiter 5e ioyen vp teinplis. CX400 Lanjratte's Cirur^, 34 
Brynge h® parlies of ])& wounde togideris, hat it may be 
weel ioyned. 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Joyned as a stole or any 
other thynge is by the joyners crafte. x6oo Skaks. A . K L. 
IH. iii. 83 This fellow wil but ioyne you together, as they 
ioyne Wainscot. 

IV. irans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with, cllipt. for join oneself to 
Kh'^')Joinio{\x:>d). 

15. To come or go into local contact or associa- 
tion with; to go to and accompany (a person); 
to come to and take up one’s post in (one’s regi- 
ment, ship, or the like). 

X7X3 Steele En^lishm, No. ag. t86 A young Fellow joyns 
us from t'other End of the Room.^ X748 Anson's Voy, 11. 
xiv. 2S3 It would have been impossible. «to have prevented 
their joining us. 1793 Nelson 26 Jan. in Nicolas Dtsp, 
(1845) 1. 298, I think the Ship will be commissioned within 
a furtnight and I shall join her directly. X833 Marryat 
P, Simple zii\i I reported myself to the admiral, and joined my 
brig. 1838 'L\tvo» Alice u iii, 'I'hen she joined her mother 
and Mrs. Leslie at breakfast. x8j8 Thirwall Greece 11. 
83 Here they seem to have been joined by other fugitives 
and soldiers of fortune. 

b. To associate or ally oneself with, att.ich 
oneself to, take part with (a person, party, 
etc.) ; to become a member or associate of (a 
society, staff of workers, etc.) ; to take part with 
another or others in (an action). 

To join the {great or silent) majoriiy, to die : see 
Majority. 

X714GAY Trivia ni. 70 Injur'd Tenants Toyn the Hunters' 
Cries. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 4X Or, if a Court or Country's 
made a job, Go drench a Pick-pocket, and join the Jlob. 
X781 Cowpek Hope 741 Rocks, groves, and streams, must 
join him in his praise. 1845 SI. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 
1. .promise., to join the other bishops in all that they shall 
decide in conformity with the canon law. x86o Tyndall 
Gltxc. I. xxiii. 164 He .. asked me whether I would join him 
in an ascent of the Dom. 1874 Green Short Hist. y. § i. 220 
The blind King of Bohemia, who had joined Philip's army. 
Mod, Ten new members have joined the society. How 
long is it since he joined your staff? Many converts have 
joined the church. 

c. absol. (in sense a or b). 

1844 Lever T. Burke xxi, When do you join ?— where is 
your regiment? 1896 Daily Nezvs 28 Dec. 6/3 An old 
convict was brought m whilst we were there. He had only 
‘joined* that day. Mod. Is he a member of our society? 
When did he join ? 

16. Of a thing : a. To become or he connected 
or continuous with (something else) ; b. to be 
adjacent to, to adjoin, 

1703 Addisos Dial. Afedals (1727)82 The two hands that 
joyn one another are Emblems of Fidelity. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave Merck, ff Friar (1844) 90 The bare-worn places 
join one another, all the grass between them is destroyed. 
1855 Tji.v.vyso.s Brook 48, J chatter, chatter, as I flow To 
join the brimming river. xS6o Tyndall Glac. 1. viu. 57 
A rivulet., was joined by the stream whose track I had 
p^r^uc(l. Mod. The Cherwell joins the Thames just below 
Oxford. His land joins mine. 

V. Phrases f Irom prec. senses. 

1 17. To Join action : To enter upon a debate 
or dispute. Obs. 

1588 Greene Perimedcs D iij, Perymides hearing his wife 
to alledge such sound rca>ons for Gamsters, thought to 
iojne action with her in this manner. You resemble wife 
those subtill Lawyers, that onely allcdge that clause in 
their euidence, which best serues for the proofe of their plea. 

18. To join battle (formerly also the battle ') : to 
come together, as opposing forces, and begin 
a battle (cf. sense la) ; to enter upon a battle, or 
a contest of any kind. 

Yol. V. 


^ X45S Battle of Si. Albans in Poston Lett. I. 332 They 
joynid batayle anon ; and it was done w'ith inne di. houre. 
*539 Bible (Great) 1 Sam. iv. 2 When they ioyned y* battel, 
Israel was put to the worse. — x Kings xx. 29 In the vii. 
daye the battaylc was ioyned. 1605 Camden Rem. 190 
That morning that he was to ioyne batteJl with Harold. 
1673 Leycester Gt, Brit. 11. 11. iv. 122 Boih Armies 

meet near the Town of Lincoln, and being put in order, joyn 
Battel. 1770 LANCHORNci’/«r<in:A(i879) I. 29/2 After the 
battle was joined, [he] routed his army, and took his city. 
1893 R. W1LUA.MS in Tnull Soc. Eng. I. L 33 When two 
armies were on the point of joining battle. 

•f* b. intr, said of the battle. Obs. 

c 1650 Earles^ of Chester 182 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 2S0 
Vpon the piaine before the toivne, the baltcll Ioyned 
couragiouslye. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. loS On the rough 
edge of battel ere it jqyn'd. 1697 Drvuen Virg. Georg, ii. 
382 Leptons in the Field their Front display.. Before the 
Battel joins, zjoa Roivu Tatftcrl. i. i. 596 The tumult of 
the Battle That hastes to joyn. 

19. 7 b join hands (from 2) : a. lit. (a) To fold 
or clasp one’s hands together ; (^) of two persons. 
To grasp each the hand of the other, in token of 
amity, ox spec, of marriage; (tr) of a third person 
(e.g-. the priest olheiating at marriage). To cause 
two peisons to grasp each others hand. 

*5*3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II, 761 Eche forgave 
other, and ioyned their hands together, when.. their hartes 
Were farre a sunder. 154879 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ 
i\lairiinonyjV)xen shal the prieste ioyne iheyr ryght handes 
together, and say : Those whome god hath ioyned together : 
let no man put a sundre. 1595 Siiaks. yo/tn it. i. 532 If 
thou be pleaN’d withall, Command thy sonne and daughter 
to ioyne hands, X613 Pukchas Pilgrimage <1614) 532 Hls 
hands ioyned in a praying gesture. 18x7 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves, Three Graves, \Vnen the Vicar joined their hands. 
a 1835 hiRS Hemans Tubal Cain 50 And men.. In friendship 
joined their hands. i86t J. Edmond Children's Church 
ai Home iv. 60 The bridegroom and bride joined hands. 

h.jig. {j. hands, j. hand in hand)'. To associate, 
to combine in some action or enterprise ; to enter 
into alliance for some particular end. 

1598 Florio Hal. Did. Ep. Ded. 1 May it please your 
Honors to ioyne hand m hand. 1^3 Knolles Hist. Turks 
626 hfo2>t part of Graecia . . readle to have rebelled and 
ioyned hands with the Christians. 1713 S. Pvcropt Brief 
Enq. Freedhittk. 35 The former argue.. 'The latter urge.. So 
that one wou'd think they had join'd Hands. x886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton P. Carezv xx, A banker., who joins hands 
with the lawyer In Ins rum of thous.ands. 

20 . To join issue (fjoin in issue): see Issue 
sb. 13, Also ellipiically to join. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iit. ii, There Sir I joyn with 
you. A due decorum must be kept, the Court Distinguished 
from the City. 

21. With various objects, expressing the result 
or the nature of the joining : as to join f ajpnity, 
company, concert, + encounter, + unity, etc. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 13831 The comunctoun vniusi is loynit 
vs betwene. 1593 TelLTrotICs N. Y. Gift 8 To joyne 
unity with the whole world.^ i6xx Biule 2 Citron, xviii. x 
lehosliaphat .. ioyned afnnitie with Ahab, 1632 Lithcow 
Trav, viiJ. 364 Who intending to visit Fez, ioyned company 
with me, 1738 Wesley Ps. civ. iv. x, 'Till with my Song 
the llst'ning World Join Concert. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
235 At Sl Malo, we Joined company, quite accidentally, 
t Join, vl^ Obs. [Aphetic for ajoyne (Adjoin 
V. ^), for Enjoin.] 

1. trans. To enjoin or impose (penance, a task, 
etc.) upon a person. Const, to (the person), or 
with simple dative. = Enjoin 2. 

X303 R.BRUNNE//rt«<f/. .^««rii782 BIclyche in penaunce 
for to do Alls he ioyneh 1^ vnto. 1432-50 tr, Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 291. C1440 Jacob’s Well 112 pal makyth aman 
no^t gladly to do penaunce bat be preest ioyneth hym. 1538 
Tindale Obed. Chr, Man Wks. (1573) 155 They ioyne them 
penaunce, as they cal! it. 

2 , To enjoin or charge (a person) to (the 
task), or with inf, or subord. clause; rarely with 
complement (quot. c 1400). = Enjoin 2 c, e. 

13. . E. E.Atlit. P, B. 877 Who Ioyned j?c be lo.^tyse our 
lapcz to blame, ri4oo Rosn. Rose 2355 First, 1 ioigne the, 
here in penaunce,— That .. Thou set thy thought in thy 
loving To Ia.st withouten repenting, a 1450 Kut. de la 
Tour (1868) 52 And they that dede the dede were ioyned to 
penaunce. 1563 Lord J. Gray in Ellis Orig, Letl.^ Scr. 11, 
IJ, 273, I woldc 1 were the Queenes Confessor tbis Lent, 
that 1 might jolne her in pennaunce to forgeveand forget. 
1563 Homilies it. On Rogat. Week ili, Remember . . your 
duetie of thankes...Stil ioyne your selfe to continue in 
lhankes gculnge. 

Hence f Joined ppl. a. 

c 1475 Partenay 5x43 To go and do ioyned pennaunce. 

Join-, the verb-stem used in combination, as in 
f join-hand sb., cursive liandwriting. Joining- 
hand; whence f join-hand v. intr., to write 
‘join-hand’; + Join-work, work of joining, opera- 
tion of combining {pbsl). 

A 1652 Brome Queen 4- Cone. iv. iit. Wks. 1873 S3, 

Girl. Pray shall I have a *Jo>’n-hand Copy next ? Eul, 
No child, you must not Joyn-h,and yet. xyxz Addison 
.sped. No. 7 r X A little Boy. .told her, that he was to go 
into Join-hand on Thursday. 1768-74 'Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 75 'The four elements., by their different com- 
mixtures produce other secondary elements, . . which being 
mingled . . generate alt the grosser bodies . . By this wonderful 
•join-work the stores of nature are supplied. 

Joiuablo (d^oiTiab’l), a. rare-**, [a. OF. 
joignable, in 15 th c. joinnable, f. joindre to Join : 
see -A RLE.] Capable of being joined. 

1483 Cath. Angl. X99/2 luncahyllc./wif^ax'/xj. 


Joinant (d3oi’nant),n. Forms ; 4-5 ioynant, 
5 ioyn(e)aunt, iunant, 9 joinant. [a. Y.joignant, 
pr. pple. (used adj.) of joindre to join : see -antI.] 
fl. Adjoining, adjacent : - Joining///, tr. 2. Obs. 

^ ^1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 7 *. 202 'The grctc tour. .Was eucnc 
ioynant to the gardyn w.-il. 1447-8 Shillingford Lett. 
86 A cloysler joynaunt to the seidc Catlicdrall Churchc. 

2 . Her. Conjoined c. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her, I. Gloss., yoinani, a term in 
Heraldry, which signifies the same as conjoined. 

Joinder (d^oirndai). [a, F. joindre to Join, 
pres. inf. taken subst.] The act of joining ; con- 
junction, union. 

160X Shaks. Tzvel. N. v. t. 160 A Contract of eternall 
bond of loue, Confirm'd by mutuall ioynder of your hands. 
1884 J. Skaioian Hist. Swearing viti. 155 This incongruous 
and perfectly irrelevant joinder of words. 1S87 Jj. D. 
Horton Silver Pound p. xi, Tbe reason of this joinder of 
subjects is apparent. 

b. Spec, in Znrt;, in various connexions: see quots. 

zfxoj Cowell Interpr., Ioynder is the coupling of two tn 
a suite or action against another. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 
1 1 Lxxi. 315 Upon eithcra general, or such aspecial demurrer, 
the oppo>ile party avers it to be sufficient, which is called a 
joinder in demurrer, and then the parties are at Lsue In 
point of law. 1848 Wharton Law Le.v., Joinder in action, 

. . yduder in pleading. 1883 Ibid. (cd. 7) s.v. Parties. The 
Judicature Act, 1875, Ord. XVI., has made vcr>’ full pro- 
VLsions as to the joinder of parlies and the consequences of 
misjoinder and nonjoinder. . 1875 Rules Supreme Crt. xix. 
xxi, Such joinder of issue shall operate as a dental of every 
material allegation of facts. 

Joined (d^oind),///. tr.i [f. Join 

1 . Put together, connected, combined, united, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 luned, coniunctus. 1704 Addr. 
Canterbury 15 Aug. in Land. Gaz. No. 4047/2 The Joyn’d 
Forces of Your Majesty’s Enemies. 1742 Riciiarusqn 
Pamela IV. 201 Pointing to the Backs of three Chairs, 
which I had placed In a join’d Row. 1885 Athenxum 
2x Mar, 375/3 A new shorthand, with joined vowels. 

2 . Put together, as a whole; constructed by 
joining the parts ; spec, of furniture, etc., Made by 
a joiner, Obs. Joined stool: see Joint-stool. 

*4M [see Joint-stool xl. 1520 Sir R. Elyot Will in 
T. Elyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. A. 312 Al my beddyng and 
naprye... except my ioyned pre^se. 1560 Trinity Colt. 
Inv. m Willis & C\az\Cambridge (1886) HI. 361 Item three 
Joyned trusties vnder the highe table. Item a joynid Chare 
for the maister. 1588 Willwi Trans. Cuwb. ^ Jred.Areh. 
Soe, X. 4x One coverlett one blanckett and also one ioyned 
bedstead. 1690 Damfier Yoy. II. 62 In laying on the lack 
upon good and fine joyned work they ficquently spoil the 
joynts, edges, or corners of drawers of cabinets. 

3 . That h.as joined, or become a member of, some 
society; received into membership. 

X849C. nROKTEii'/Hr/r>'viIi. uoPraUeGod l..rma joined 
Metnody ! x8^ Tablet 2 Nov. 691 A ‘joined member’ of 
the SVesleyan Society. 

t Joined, ppl. a.~ : see Join v."^, to enjoin. 
Joiner (d30i’nDi), sb. Forms : 4-6 ioynour, 
-or, -or, (5 ionyowre, ionour, iunour), 5-7 
ioyner, (6 ioigner), 6-7 ioiner, 7-8 joynor, 7- 
joiner, [ME. ioynour, a. AF. joignour, OF. 
joigneor, f. joigner to Join : subseq. conformed to 
agent-nouns in -er: see -on, -ER^.] 

1 . One who joins, connects, unites: seeJOLYtr*. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 A \onoux, junctor, ..confederator. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Yirt. xiii. viii, O ioyner of vertuc and 
Well of vnyie. a 2629 Fothebuy Atlieom. 11. i. | 8 Some, 
Housewrights ; some, Shipwrights; .. some, the foyners of 
^mailer workes. 1642 C, Verson Cousid. Excheq, 38 'The two 
Deputy Chamberlaines, being Joyners of the Tallies. 

2 . A craftsman whose occupation it is to construct 
things by joining pieces of wood ; a worker in wood 
who does lighter and more ornamental work than 
that of a carpenter, as the construction of the furni- 
ture and fittings of a house, ship, etc. 

1386 Pat. Roll o Rich. II, i. mcrab. 3. 10 Jar.., Joynour. 
24x3-20 Lvdc. Citron. Troy n. xi, For eciic carucr and 
curious ioyner. 2428 E, E. Wills 82 Y be-quethe to John 
Hewet, Ioynour, my cosy n .. rir. viijt/. 1^3 Ad 14 ft 25 
Htu, YIII, c. 2 Vsing any of the misteno .. of smithes, 
joigners, or coupars. 1563 Shute Archil. Aijb, En- 
broderers, Caruers, loj-nars, Glassyers. 2649 Fuller Just 
Alan’s Fun- 23 Let., the most exquisite Joyner make the 
coffin. X720 Tatler No. 252 e 4 What alclhod Is to Lc 
taken to make Joiners and other Artificers get out of n 
House they have once entered. ^ 287a Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 43 The workshops.. of joiners and cabinct-m.Tkcrs. 

b. In possessive case, denoting tools used specially 
by joiners : see quot. 1873. Joiner s -work : (a) the 
work or occupation of a joiner; (^) woodwork 
made by a j'oincr. 

2530 Palsgr. 234/2 Io>*ncrs worke, juenvserie. 2647 
Cl.\rendon Hist. Reb. i. § 199 Inclosing it widi a Rail of 
Joiners Work. 2823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 236 The 
jomer’s Jiench i« com|>osed of a phdorm or top, supported 
by four sub^la^ti.Tl legs [etc.j. 1825 J. Nicholson Opera!, 

A fechanic 582 Rebates are aUo used for ornamenting mould- 
ings, and for many other purposes in joiners' work. 2874 
Miculethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 130 English joiners' 
w’ork of the fifteenth centur>'. 2875 K-S‘ICht Did. AfecA. 
2217/x Joiner’s-diiicl .. Joincr's-clamp .. Joiner s-gage .. 
Jciner’s-plauc. 

3 . transj. A machine for doing various kinds of 
work in wood. 

1875 in Knight Did. Mech, ^ 

4 . Comb, joiner-work =■ joiners zcork : see 2 b. 

(In qnot. 1875/^-) 



JOINER. 


596 


JOINT. 


■ 1562 in Ofir Eng. Houtc (;86i) i6t note, Buffet stoles 
of%yner worke. 2875 Lowell iy/;s. (1890) IV. 280 Tliere 
is a passage. . ikat comes near being fine; but the far greater 
part is mere joiner-work. 1893 Earl Dunmoke Pamirs I. 
27B, I admired all the joiner-woik; the patterns .. were 
thoroughly Chir-ese. 

Hence Joi-ner v. inir., tod 6 the work of a joiner; 
Joi'nering-, the work of a joiner, or a piece of this. 

1839 Carlylk Charthm 185 They are twev^ty-four 
millions, .weaving, delving, .joinering. 1884 J/awr/r. h.vam. 
17 Nov. 5/2 [He] had a workshop wherein he did carpen- 
tering and joinering. 1888 Pall Mall G. 24 May 2/2 We 
found them busy joinering in a rooni in whmhj save for 
uniform of the warder, there was nothing to indicate that 
the prisoners were not ordinary carpenters. 

Joinery (d^oknari). [f. Joiner + -y 3 ; see-Eiiy.] 

1. The art 01 occupation of a joiner; the construc- 
tion of wooden furniture, fittings, etc. ; also (onci\ 
such articles collectively ; things made bya joiner. 

5678 MoxoJi Mech. Exerc, iv. (1683) 1. 59 Joynery isan Art 
Jlanual whereby several Pieces of Wood are so filled and 
joyned together by straight Lines, Squares, Miters or any 
Bevel, that they shall seem oneintire Piece, c 1695 J. Mu.lek 
Dcscr.Mciv l'^f?ri'(i843) 31 The trades of joinery, carpentry, 
masonry. 1794 Stedman Surinam (1813) 11.^ xxviii. 347 
Chests, cupboards, lockers, and all sorts of joineri». 1879 
Casselts Techn. Educ. m. 183 The Ingher branches of 
joinery approach cabinet-making and wood-carving. 

2. trails/, and fig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner ; the process or product of joining or fitting 
parts together. 

1774 Burke Sp. Amcr. Toxaiion Wks. i8£o I. 425 Lord 
Chatham . . made an admmi2>tptton, checkered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly 
indented. 1826 Miss Mitford Villagt Ser. ii. (1863) 317 
That hideous piece of female joinery, a patch-work coun- 
terpane. 1828 Carlyle Misc.x Goethe (1872) I. 186 Mind. . 
reasoned of as . .some curious piece of logical joinery. 

3 . attrib. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Frames^ Wooden Joinery 
Work of a piangular Form. 1875 Carpentry ij- Join. 106 
Gloucester, in which, town were then steam, joinery works. 

Join-hand: see Join-. 

Joining^ (d^oi’niq), vhl. sh. [f. Join + -ingI. ] 

1. The action of the verb Join, or the fact of being 
joined, a. Connexion, combination, union. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. P. xvu xix. (Bodl. MS.) 172 
b/t Glew .. is good to loynynge of schippis. 1540 Ad 32 
/fen. Vllfx c. 30 § I loynyng of issues, and other plead- 
ynges. 1620 1. Cbasgeb Div. Logike 1^8 Syntaxls is a 
part of Grammar, that teachetli the true joyning of words 
together. 2726 Leo.yi Alberti's Ardiii. I. 9/2 The joyning 
of those two Arches, intersecting each other, makes an Angle. 
«8s<5 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 77 
Time and law have made the joining and moulding perfect. 

b. The action of coming together in conflict; 
engagement, encounter. Also joining 0/ battle, 

fX40o Rowland .5* O. 454 Thies kene knyghtis to.gedir 
gan glide,. . theyre loynynge was so harde that tyde. 1549 
Compl. Scot, To Rdr. 14 Befor the lunyng of ane batiel. 
16x3 PuRCMAS Pilgrimage (1614) 352 That his souldiers 
should in the first loyning with the enemie sing certalne 
Hymnes. x6i8 Bolton Florus ii. vi. (1636) 96 An huge 
earthquake at the joyning of the battels.. had forewarned 
our rash General of the event. 

c. The occupation or work of a joiner ; joinery. 

1680 Moxon Mcch. Excrc. xi. § 3 (1683) I. 193 The Office 

of Smoothing Plains in Joyning and Carpentry, 

2. quaswo/icr. a. An instance of such action or 
state ; the place where two things or parts of some- 
thing join or are joined ; a junction, joint. 

1383 Wyclif Col. ii. 19 Al the body by bondis and ioyn* 
yngis to gidere vndirmj'nistrid and moad. 2483 Caih, 
Angl. 199/2 A lunynge, compages^ coiupago, iundura. 
J530 Palsck. 235/1 loyning of hordes, ybxw/wn*. i6ii Bible 
I Chron. xxii. 3 Dautd prepared yron .. for the nailes for 
the doores of the gates, and for the ioynings. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 23 (iSoi) 395 In the steeple.. the joinings of 
the stones are clearly perceptible. 1859 Gullick & Timbs 
Paint. 149 These joinings are unavoidable : these divisions 
. .are among the tests of fresco painting properly so called. 

b. Something that joins or connects two things ; 
a piece forming a junction. 

£ri384 Chaucer H. Fame iil 97 Eke the halle and euery 
boure, Wythouten peces or ioynynges. i8i6 Kirby & Si’. 
Eniomol. (1843) I- 424 Each group connected with those 
next it by slight joinings of wax. 

3 . attrib. or Comb., as joining-place (in quot. 
= place for joining battle) ; J- joining-work = 
joiners work; see Joiner 3 b. 

13x3 Douglas rEncis x. viii. 47 Formast he bownys to 
the ioynyng place. 1562 Richmond Wills d* Inv. (Surtees 
1853) 162 One counter of joyuyng work. 

Joining’, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -mo 2.] 

1. That joins; connecting, uniting, etc. 

1483 Ca/A Angl. 199/2 lunynge, uniungens. 01631 
Donne Poems (1650) 60 Our hopes joyning blisse. z$8s 
i-EUDESDORF Cremonds Proj. Geoin. 13 Produce the joining 
line to cut 01 in /'. 

2 . Adjoining, adjacent, contiguous : see Join v. S. 
Now rare or Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G, IP. 1962 {Ariadne\ The tour , . Was 
loynynge iu the wal to a foreyne. 1530-77 ^. Rhodes Bk. 
Furture in Balees Bk. 67 Other that syt joyning by them. 
26x6 Marlozvds Faust. 1228, 1 have a castle joining near these 
woods. 1747 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 473 A 
pretty field. .joining to my garden. i8§8 Haivtjiornc Fr. 
^ It. Jmls. (1872) 1. 10 The Tuileries joining to the Louvre. 

t Joining-band. Obs. [f. prec. sb. or adj. + 
H.vnd sb. 16, j Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined ; cursive writing. 


2583 Hollvoand Campodi Fior 239 First I will write you, 

A, b, c. Then syllables : Then ioyning hands. x6ia Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 31 Vndcr them both a line or two of ioyning 
hand. iBog-ia War. Edcfavortii Matt, de^ Fleury xi, The 
youngest, .had but just begun to learn joining-hand. 

i* Jovningly, Obs, [f. Joining ppl, a. + 
-LV-.] In the way of junction or connexion, jointly, 
unitedly; in the way of contiguity, adjacently. 

c 1430 Pilqr. Ly/ Manhode it. xviL (1869) 8x Haddc j not * 
yit lemed that tliou and Rude entendement weren oon ioyn- 
ingclicbc {F . couioytutciiieut]. 1562 J. Hevvvood ly 
US67) 09 We two hauyng.. Dwelt wall to wall, so 
ioygninglie Tnat whispering soundeth thiougli wcliiy. j 

t Joi’Xipee, joynpee, Ohs, rarc^K [a. F. 1 
joint joined + pHypied foot.] With the feet joined 
or put close together. 

€ 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ .Van/tode iv. ix. (1869) 180, I sirogle and 
lepe diches joyiipec [les piez ioincts\. 

Join stool (^joyuc stoole ) : see Joint-stool. 
Joint (d^oint), sb. Forms : 3-7 ioynt, 4-6 
ioynte, ioiiite, (ioynct(o, 5 geynt(t)e, iuynt, 
iunte, ionto, yonte, yuncto, 6-7 ioinct, ioint, 

7 jouct, 8 Sc. junt), 7- joint. [•Si.OV, joint and 
jointe^ sb. use o{ joints de jundum, juncta)y 

pa. pple. of joindre to join.] 

I. The place or part at which two things or 
parts are joined or fitted together; a junction. 

1. An arrangement, structure, or mechanism in an 
animal body, whereby two bones (or corresponding 
parts of an invertebrate animal) are fitted togetlier, 
either rigidly, or i/spl) so as to move upon one 
another ; an articulation. 

f 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. xZbUa Euerech Ioynt and senue. 
1388 Wyclif Dan. x. 16 My lojiictis ben vnknh. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cimrg. 19 In bringyng to her pKacis ioyntis ^at 
fcten outc. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv, Priv, 277 Iho 
men whycK hauc the nckc wcl dystyncled by his yontes. 
C1460 Townetey Myst. xxiiL 307 It will breke ilk ionte in 
liym, 1553 Eden Treat. N^ve Ind. (Arb.) 35 Tliere be 
some men which thincke that Elephantes baue no loyntes 
in theyr legges. 1582 Stanvjiurst PEtiois 111. (Arb.) 75 A 
cold sweat saltish through my loynctes fiercely dyd enter. 
2593 Shaks. Rich, fly 111. iii. 75 How dare thy loynts forget 
To pay their awfuU dutie to our presence! 166S Manley 
Groiius' Low C. JParres 299 For avoiding the Gout, and 
other pains of the Joynts. 1726 Leoni AlhertPs Archil. 
III. 34/1 The Joynt of the Wrist. 1873 MiVAirr^/m. Anat. 
ii, 23 'I'he contiguous surfaces of such movable bones form 
the joints- 

2. Phr. Out of joint, a, lit. Said of a bone 
displaced from its articulation with another; dis- 
located ; also of the part or member affected. 

To put any one's nose out 0/ joint : see Nose. 

*393 ,Lancl. P, pi, C. x. 2x5 He . . is lame, ober his leg 
out of ioynte. e X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 62 Whanne .. |>® 
boon .. is tobroke atwo aud dislocate— ^at Is to sele out 
of ioynte. 2535 Coveroale Ps. x.xilt.) 14 All my bones axe 
out of ioynt. axsSfi Sid.sey Arcadia iL 109 Had her 
shoulder put out of joinct. 1652 Cclfei'PER Eng. Physic, 3 
It helpeth to strengthen the members that be out of joynt. 
17x2 .\ruuth.sot John Bull lit. x. He had like to have shook 
his shoulder out of joint. 

b. fig. Disordered, perverted, out of order, dis- 
organized. (Said of things, conditions, etc. ; 
formerly also of persons in relation to conduct.) 

14x5 Hocclcve To Sir J. Oldcastle 200 Thow haast been 
out of ioynt al to longe. 2513 More in Grafton Chron, 
(1568) II. 766 They might peradveiuure bring the matter so 
farre out of ioynt, that it should never be brought in frame 
agaiue. 2602 Shaks. riant, i. v. 188 The time is out of 
Ioynt : Oh cursed spigbt, Tliat euer 1 was borne to set it 
right. 1842 lAccnuxsox Locksley Hall 233 All things here 
are out of joint. 1872 Lowell Pope Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 18 
The loyalty of everybody both in politics and in religion 
had been pul out of joint. 

3. A part of the stem of a plant from which a leaf 
or branch grows (esp. when thickened, as in grasses, 
so as to resemble a knee- or elbow-joint) ; a node, 

*5*3 Fitzkerb. Husb. 5 138 Se that it baue a good knot 
or ioynte and an euen. 2552 Huloet, Ioynt of a cane, 
rede, slrawe, or suche lyke, geniculwuy nodus. 2688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 84/2 The knot or joynt from whence 
a years growth proceed^ 1698 Fryer Ace. £. India «5* P. 

Z05 Its Leafs are small, and come out at its Joints. 2863 
Fs. A. Kcjible Rcsid. in Georgia 87 From each of the 
notches or joints of the recumbent cane. 1866 Treas. Bot, 
516/2 G[aicopsfs] Tetrahit . , is well marked by its hispid 
stem, which is singularly swollen beneath the joints. 

4. That wherein or whereby two component 
members or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together, either so 
as to be rigidly fixed (as e.g. briefc, stones/ pieces 
of timber, mils, lengths of pipe, etc.), or so that 
one can move upon the other while still remaining 
connected with it (as in a hinge, pivot, swivel). 

Universal joints a contrivance by which one of two con- 
nected parts of a machine is made capable of moving freely 
I in any direction with respect to the other. 

<r242o S. Etheldred 718 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (2881) 

298 pat ston was well ygraue cuery geyntte. C2440 Promf. 
Parv. 264/2 Ioynte, or knytt^'lnjge to-gedur, what so they 
\>e,compago. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/46 Junctnra, 
a Juynt. XSS® Churcliw. Ace, St. AIic/t.y Comhillx For 
new joynts and ij cramps to Mr. Machyns pewe dorc. 2589 
Nashe Pasq. 4 Marjorius 9 The ioyntes of that house 
begin to gape. 2623 Porchas ( 1614) 876 Stones 
.. so cunningly layed that one could not see the lolnts. 
1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser Let Care be taken that 
Bricks be not laid Joynt on Joynt. 2831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic .XL (1S33) 275 The part. .to which the quadrants are 


attached, moves on a joint. 2856 S. C, Brees Ghtt. Ttrmt 
463 The universal joint is of great use for conveying angular 
motion when it can be applied in couplings. 1884 W. (1 
Smith Kildrostan i. iii. 174 There is no armour but it 
has its joints, And where the joints are there the anoir 
sticks. 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/2 The joints of the 
pipes were not properly cemented. 

b. Tobreak joint'. ^Breaking 
joint X ail arrangement of bricks, stones,' limbers, uc. 
in which the joints are not continuous {obs.). 

1663 Gekricr Counsel 44 That the Bording be wiih 
breaking Joynts. 2856 Olmsted Slave States Planting 
is done by laying the cuttings, .three always together, with 
the eyes of each a little removed from those of the others— 
that i.s, al! ‘breaking joints'. 

5. Cieol. A Clack or fissure intersecting a mass of 
rock ; usually occurring in sets of parallel planes, 
dividing the mass into more or less regular blocks. 

idox HoLLAsp Pliuy IL 611 The Bactrian Knierauds..be 
in chinks and ioints (as It were) of rocks in the sea. 1761 
Catcott Treat, Deluge 111. (1768) 306 The tops of rocks 
and summits of the highest mountains are sometimes divided 
by joints into separate pieces. 1833 Lyell Priiic. Gcol. 
Glo.<s. S.V., The partings which divide columnar basalt into 
prisms are joints. 1882 Geikid TexUbk. Geol. iv. ir. 501 
All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by vertical, 
or highly inclined planes termed Joints. 

•j* A connecting point ol time. Obs. rare. 
^2638 iilEDE U'ks. (1672) 5S5 To shew the connexion of 
that vision of the book with the joynt which begins the 
seventh Trumpet. <2x679 T. Goodwin Knmvl. Father 
Son in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ciL 24, 1 note these 
several joints of lime, because the Scripture notes them. 

II. One of the parts or sections by the longi- 
tudinal union of which a body is made up. 

7. A portion of an animal or plant body connected 
with another portion by a joint or articulation 
(sec 1-3) ; esp. such a portion or section of a limb, 
or of tlie stem of a plant, an internode. 

2377 Lancu P, PL B. xvii. 175 pe paume hath powere lo 
put oute alle pe ioyntes, And to vnfolde {le folden fusie. 
C1420 Pallaii. on flush, v, 162 Kilte out a ioynt of reed, 
and in the side Therof let make an hole, c 1420 St. Ethel- 
iired 880 in Hor&im. Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 302 pat ston was 
y-shape as mete for hurre body. .pat no geynte of hurre 
body lay perinne amys, x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 233, 
1 haue with exact view perus'd thee Hector, And quoted 
ioynt by ioynt. 1697 Drvdkn Virg. Past. n. 45 Of seven 
smooth Joints a mellow Pipe I have. 2828 Stark Eletn. 
Nat. Hist. II. 303 .<\jitenncB short, of nine joints. X869 
Huxley Phys. i. (ed. 3) 7 The several joints of the fingers 
and toes have the common denomination cA phalanges. . 

8 , spec. One of the portions into which a carcass 
is divided by the butcher, consisting of one or more 
bones (e. g. that of the leg or shoulder) with the 
meat thereon ; esp, as cooked and ser\ed at table. 

1576 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 40 An olde frut^hh is 
bigge ynough to bold a ioynte of meaie. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilessc (ed. a) 21 There being one ioynt of tlesh on the 
table. 2617 Moryson Itin. 211. 115 They serve small P«ces 
of flesh (not whole joints as with us), 17*6 Swift Gulliver 
MI. ii, The joints that were served to his majesty s table. 
1^3 ^IATTI£U Williams In Knosvledge xx May 274 A single 
wing rib, or other joint of three to five pounds weight, 
t 9. gen, A portion, ‘article’, item, Obs. rare, 
1303 R. Brunne riandl, Synne 5093 V rede we panke 
hyni of euery poynt, Syn we may nat forbere pe lest joynt. 

III. Something constructed with a joint or joints. 
1 10. {opp.) A snuff-box (with a hinged lid). Obs. 
c X70X Cibber Love makes Man UL iii, Sir, I have lost 

my Snuff-box. .. I’ll go lo Paris, split me .. They make the 
best joynts in Europe there. , 

11. Betting slang. An outside bookmaker s para- 
phernalia of list-frame, umbrella, etc., some of which 
are joined together in movable pieces. 

2899 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/5 It was positively ridiculous 
to see the police knocking down bookmakers’ ‘joints every 
time the inspector came round, and looking passively on all 
the rest of the time. 


IV. tl 2 . = Jointure 4. Ohs. 

*5*8 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1900 Whiche place was 
gyuen to her Ioynt and dowry By Tombert her husband^ 
ibid. 2951 Whiche (as afore is sayd) ^\'as her Ioynt and 
dowry. . , 

13. A coming together, meeting ; the action ot 
joining battle ; attack, onset. Oh. . .. k, 

ex540 tr. Pol. Virg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 63 At 
the first ionctc [L. itt prinio congressu] many lell on DOin 
sides. 

14. slang or colloq. (chiefly U. S.) A partiieisnip 
or union, or a place of meeting or resort, esp. ol 
persons engaged in some illicit occupation ; spd. 
(in America) a place illegally kept (usually by 
Chinese) for oi^ium-smoking, an opium-den; also 
applied to illicit drinking-saloons. 

, 2883 Harpers Mag. Nov. 945/r, I have .. smoked opium 
m every joint in America. 2885 HomilcL Rev. Aug. i79 
A few months since the police made a raid on a I®** 

No. 44 Clinton Place, and found seven men there smo 'J o 
the drug. 1885 Daily TeL 18 Aug. 3/2 (Farmer) This cia^ 
of thieves, when they agree on a p.'irtuership or join , _ 
the slang phrase is, work one for the oth^r a 


2887 Lippincott's Mag. (U.S.) Aug. 290 The student, p 
reaching his ‘joint as the club is called, hurriedly iw 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast and swallows a cup of c 


*899 Rowntree & Sherwell Temperance 
There were from sixty lo eighty ‘joints' (l®- ilhoit q 
places) in the citj*. v • • 

V. 15. attrib. and Comb.y as (in sense i) " 
adhesion J -disease, -pain, -stiffening', jotni-itkej 
-racking adjs. ; (in sense 4 ) joint-collar, -ena, 
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-maker, •makings -pin, -splice, -strip, -test ; joint- 
bedded a. {Plasonry), of a stone : placed so that 
its natural bed (or horizontal surface) forms a 
vertical joint of the work; distinguished from 
face-bedded, in ^Yhich the horizontal surface is 
made to form the face of the work; joint- 
chair {^Railways), a chair (see Chair sb, 12) 
supporting the rails at a joint ; joint-coupling, 
‘ a form of universal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting ^ (Knight) ; joint-evil, a name of Ele- 
phantiasis nodosa\ joint-file, a small die of circular 
section, used for dressing the holes in hinge-joints ; 
joint-fir, a name for plants of the N.O. Gnctacex ; 
joint-hinge, the same as a strap-hinge ; joint-ill 
(see quot.) ; joint-oil, the secretion which lubri- 
cates the joints between the bones, synovia ; joint- 
pipe, a small section of gas- or steam-pipe, forming 
a connexion between two lengths of pipe; joiut- 
pliera, a small kind of pliers used by watchmakers 
and mathematical instrument makers ; joint-rule, 
a rule made of pieces jointed or hinged together so 
as to fold up ; joint-saw, a saw with a curved 
working face, used in making the joints of com- 
passes and the like; *{* joint-sick a., diseased in 
the joints; so f joint-sickness, disease of the 
joints; gout; joint-snake=^/<rjr-j;w^tf (see G lass 
sb^■ 16) ; d* joint-sponge, a morbid spongy concre- 
tion in the joints {obs^ ; joint-water, synovia 
( = joint-oil') ; esp. a flux of this in diseases of the 
joints ; joint-wire, tubular wire, used for hinge- 
joints in watches, etc., a solid wire being passed 
through it to form the joint ; joint-wood = 
Jointer 2 3q. v. Seealso Joint-ache, -grass, etc. 

1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. I. 381 The forcible breaking up 
of *joint*adhesions. 1883 SioneniMoit Jan., A great advan- 
tage is gained by working all string courses, cornices, and 
copings ‘ *joint-bedded ’ with the exception of quoins which 
should be placed on their natural bed. 2856 S. C. Brecs 
Gloss. Terms loo The chairs for receiving the ends of two 
rails are termed *joint, or double chairs. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eng. Railvjay 44 Up to the year 1847 *he ends of the rails 
rested on joint chairs. 1680 jMoxon Meek. Exerc. xi. § 7 
(1683) I. aox The *Joynl-Coller is made of two Iron Cheeks 
..moving upon a Joint. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. III. 
73 Neural arthritis comprises all *jolnt diseases which are 
the sequel of central or peripheral nerve-lesions,^ 2677 
^loxoN Meek, Exere, it. (1683) I. 19 Put the *JoInt-eiia 
of the Hinge into the Fire. 1669 B. Wellis {title) Trea- 
tise of the *Joint Evil. xdSa Tryon iP’ay to Health xix, 
(26^7} 419 Leprous Scabby Diseases, Joint-evils, and tliat 
which they call the Kings-Evil. 1744 Mitchell in PhiL 
Trans. XLIII. 144 Lepra Arahum. two Species of which 
are called, the Yaws, and the yoint^Evil. x86d Treas. 
Eot. 538/1 Guctacex. ("Joint Firs.) .. Small trees or creep- 
ing shrubs .. with jointed stems and branches. xSaa Dal- 
ZIEL Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 14 Anthrax .. a disease of cattle, 
known in the vernacular as . . * ^jolnt ill a Fuller 
Worthies, Wiltsh. 145 The ^joint-Hke knots , . will fat 
swine. 1725 Land, Gas, No. 6380/13 James Low, . . 
*Jointmaker. xgoo Daily News 23 Aug. 5/1 The old 
system of *joIni-making by ‘junction pieces' or splicing 
and soldering, has also been abandoned. 1887 Mivart in 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. xxi/i An albuminous fluid called 
‘synovia*, and commonly known as “'joint-oil 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn. bj, Foot-gout, knee-gout, and all 
^'joint-pains whatsoever. X71Q T. Fuller Pharin. Extemp. 
■43? Water of Millepedes . . is useful .. in scorbutic Joint- 
pains. 182s J- Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 74 The 
“joint-pins must either have nuts and screws, or other 
proper fastenings, to keep them in their several places. 
Ibid., To drill both the arm frames . . and the circle . , 
together, that the joint pin-holes in all three may correspond 
exactly with each other, and particularly from the centre of 
each. 1667 Milton /*. .L. XI. 48s Dropsies, and zVsthma's, 
and “Joint-racking Rheums. 1708 J. PiiiLirs Cyder 11, 77 
Joint-racking Gout . . and pining Atrophy. 1680 Moxon 
Mech. Excrc. xi. § 7 (1683) 1. 201 Moving upon a Joint. .as 
the two insides of the *Joynt-Rulc Carpenters use. 169a 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. ir. t6o, I have no other 
Instrument but my Two Foot Joynt Rule, <ix6z8 J. 
Davies Wit's Pilgr. (1878) 4X/1 How, from this “loynt- 
sick Age to bite the Gowt? 1543 Klyot BibUollu, Ar- 
thetica passio,..\Mii “ioynte syckeuesse: the goute. 1684 
T. Ghyixs {title) Treatise of the Joint Sickness, or Goul 
X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 222 The “joint snake, .is a great 
curiosity, [breaking into pieces when struck, without bleed- 
ing]. 2638 A. Fo.x Wurtd Snrg. i. vi. 26 A “Joint-sponge 
is nothing else but a moisture of the sinew-water, which 
groweth on and turneth hard, and settleth there. 2599 
A. M. tr. Gaielhoners Bk. Physicke 324/a How we shouTde 
restrayae the fluxion of the S> nnue, or "loyntewatcr. 2658 
A. Fox Wurlz' Surg. 11. xlv. 102 The joynt water, that is, 
the humidity of joynts and sinews, 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Bu/p., Joint Water, a term used by our farriers, for.. a 
Tuning of a clear ichor from the Joints, when they arc 
cither wounded or ulcerated. 

Joint, sb.'^ Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. Enjoint.] 
That which is enjoined, injunction, charge. 

‘^*473 ParUnay 5019 In that doubte ye noghtj in no 
maner point, Sin ye me commaundc, gree to such a lojmt. 

Joint (dsoint), a. Forms: 4-7 ioynt, 5-7 
ioint, (5 yont, 6 iont, ioucte),* 7-8 joynt, 7 t 
joint, Seealso Junct. \y..Y. joint 
pa. pple. of joiudre jungh e to join. Li sense 2 

often, in other senses occasionally, hyphened to the 
following sb,] 

1 - Put together, joined, combined, united, fa. 
Const, as fa. pple. or in predicate. Obs. 


^ C1340 Cursor M. 10625 (Trin.) pe wttt Jie vertu of hir 
ioynt {Land to hir ioynt) May no mon write wip penne 
pqynt. 2390 Gower Coitf. 1. 253 Whan Pride is with Envie 
^oint. c 2400 Rom. Rose sogj, l..kne}ide doun with hondls 
joynt. c 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 185 Next to him, And 
joint with him Castile and Saxony are welcome. 1727 
Wodrxtu Corr. (1843) 2E0 The Presbytery of Glasgow., 

are joint and unanimous for what I know. 

D. as adj. in attributive relation. Rarely of 
material things; usually of the actions or attributes 
of two or more persons, etc. spec. Of the lives of 
two or more persons ; Continuing together in lime 
until one lapses, contemporaneous, concurrent. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ttf Cr. 11. ii. 193 For 'tis a cause that hath 
no meane dependance, Vpon our ioynt and seuerall dignities. 
2641 J, Jackson True Evang. T. il 120 By their joynt 
endeavours. 1765 Bi^vckstonk Comm. I. iii. 214 They there- 
fore settled the crown, first on king William and queen 
Mary, .for their joint lives. 2853 J- Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. I. ii. 59 Civilized by the joint influences of reli- 
gion and of chivalry. 1883 Sir E. Kay In Law Times Rep. 
XLIX. 262/z During the joint lives of the trustees. 

2 . Of a person or persons: United or sharing 
with another, or among themselves, in some posses- 
sion, action, liability, etc. ; having or doing (what 
is expressed by the noun) together or in common. 

Often hyphened to the following sb.,esp. in words of legal 
or technical use. 

2424-5 E. E. Wills (2882) 60 Now I declare here my 
laste wille, al.*: wel to my saide feflez as to my ioint fefles. 
2568 Bible (Bishops') Rout. viu. 17 Heyres of God and 
ioyntheyres {x6zx ioynt heires) with Christe. 2586 T. B. 
La PrimatitL Fr. Acotl. 1. 106 Joint-laborers with him for 
honor and glorle. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 32, I . . Made him 
ioynt-seruant with me. 1698 F. B. Free but Modest Censure 
4 Joint-partners in the same Principles. 1708 Hearne 
Collect. 13 Nov. (O. H. S.) II. 151 Having Two Churches, 
and Two Joint-Rectors. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(cd. 4) II. 920 Joint owners of property insured for their 
joint use and on their own account. 187S F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 201 The directors . . agreed with the G. N. 
and Manchester, Sheffield and lincolnshtre lines In becoming 
joint-owners of the Stockport and Woodley Junction. 

3 . Of a thing, action, etc. (in sing .) : Held, 
done, made, etc. by two or more persons, parties, 
or things, in conjunction ; of or belonging to more 
than one at once ; common to two or more. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 60 Diuers men haf Ioint astate 
whit me in diuerce of my purchace be wey of truste. 
*803-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c, 25 Preamble, As if the sejd per- 
sones..had a iont astate.. w‘ the seid suruiuours. 1587 
Goldino De Mornay v. 56-7 By the iointworking of the 
vnderstanding and will together. 1597 Shaks. 3 Hen, IV, 

V, ti. 55 A ioynt burthen, laid vpon vs all. 1634 W. Tirwhvt 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 69 You remember, .what our ioynt 
opinion hath beene. 1608 Fryer Acc. E. India ifr P. 345 
The joint Advantage both of the Emperor and his Subjects. 
1762-72 H. Walpole Verlue's Anecd. Paint. (i?86) II. 127 
In one corner Henry VII. and Ferdinand are conferring 
amicably on a joint throne. 1767 Blacksto.ne Comm. II. 
183 The remaining grand incident of joint-estates, viz, the | 
doctrine of survlvobhip. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. ! 
lY. 553 It was determined that a joint committee of the j 
two Houses should be appointed. 1871 Frceswn Norm. \ 
Conq. IV. xviii. 250 All hopes of joint action were at an end. 

4 . Made up of parts joined, fastened together, 
or combined (see also Joint-stool) ; continuous, 
uninterrupted (quot. 13..); Jig* with reference to 
an unopened rose (quot. c 1450). Obs. 

23.. E.E..‘ilUt.P. C.355 On to j>rengeber'kur5e [Niniue] 
watz hre dayes dede. pat on lournay ful Ioynt lonas hym 
5cde Er euer he warpped any woide. c 2429 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) U. 445 It' pro Ij ped’ de joyn- 
table vj* iiij* ob. C1450 Lonelick Grail xliiL 480 A1 Ioint 
& Clos In AI manere tynie as was the Rose, a 2711 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 301 O’re the Slone Bridge, 
cross the Joint-Current laid. 

fS. = Jointed. Obs. 

2685 Lond. Gaz. No.^ 2054/4 Lost, .a Joynt Cane, wrought 
with a Gold Head on it. 

1 6 . Used advb. = Jointly. Obs. 

1424-5^. E. Wills (iSSA 6s Als wel |k> pal standc enfeffed 
by me, as po pat ben ioint fefled with me. a 1691 Boyle 
Hist. Air xiil. (1692) 67 Our so much joint-esteemed friend 
Jlr. Jlercator. 

7 . Comb., as joint-awned, having a jointed awn. 

2787 Fam. Plants I. 348 Seeds numerous . . joint-awn’d 
with a long style. 

Joint (dsoint), V. [f. Joint r^.] 

1 . trans. To connect by a joint or joints ; to 
fasten, fit together, unite, a. lit. mateiial things. 

1622 Shaks. Cymb. v, iv, 142 Branches, which bein" dead 
many yeares, shall after reuiue, bee ioynted to the old 
Siocke, and freshly grow. 1691 Ray Creation n. {1692) 53 
The fingers are strengthened with several Bones, jointed 
together for motion. 1793 Smcaton Edystane L, 193 The 
manner of jointing the uve courses of stone. 2S89 R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell Pigsticking Those which are jointed aud 
soldered together. 

b. fig. (usually with direct allusion to the literal 
sense). 

1547 Homilies l Conlention r a We cannot be ioynted to 
Christ our Head, except wc be glued w-iih concord and 
charitie one to another, a 1634 Randolpii .Muse’s Looking- 
glass ML it. He, with the pegs of amity and concord. .. 
Joints ’em together. 1673 Temple Obs, United Prav. Wks. 
1731 I. 58 They seem to be a sound Piece of the Stale, and 
fast jointed in wiib the rest. 

c. To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, clc. 

with mortar or the like ; to point ; to represent with 
(imitation) joints (quot. 1S23). j 

2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 247 They joint the long . 
Joints, and also the Cross Joints. 2793 Smcaton Edysioix 1 


L. § 2<^ They joint the paving with mortar. 282^ Rutter 
FonthiU 9 The walls and ceiling have been jointed to 
represent stone. 1897 Daily News 4 SepL 6/1 They threw 
us a lot of red-lead, and each man carried a large piece 
. .ready to joint into any leak or crack he came across. 

d. Carpentry, etc. To prepare (a board, stave, 
etc.) for being joined to another, by planing its 
edge with a jointer (see Jointer- i). 

2864 Webster, Joint, z .. To prepare so as to fit closely; 
to fit together; .. as to joint boards. 1875 Kh-iciir Diet. 
Mech. S.V., 'Vo joint is to plane ilraight the edges of boards. 
lbid.s.v., Jointer-piane (CooPeiing), The inclined sole being 
presented upward for the staves, which arc jointed thereon. 

2. intr. lor rejl. To fit e.xactly into each other as 
in the joints of masonry, etc. 

2^5 Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. 3S A small round Tower 
built of Stone .. so exactly Cut, as every one to Joynt 
into another. 1726 Leo.ni Albertis Archit. I. 55/1 Bricks 
lying bideways, with their heads joyniing into each other .. 
as a Man locks his right hand fingers into bis left. 

3. trans. To divide (a body or member) at a joint 
or into joints; to dismember, disjoint. 

2530 Palscr. 592/3, 1 joynte, I cut mcaie by the joynlcs 
to make it meter for the poite cr spytie. 1592 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Acodar vidcs, to ioynt vines, to prune vines, 
Centculare. 2596 Spenskr F.Q. v. xi. 29 Her huge tailc.. 
He with bis sword it sirookc, that without falle He ioynted 
it.^ 1697 Dryde.n yEneid ix. 1040 He joints the Neck : And 
with a stroke so strong The Helm flies off; and bears the 
Head along. 2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 59. 2/1 A Person 
is Joyntin§ a piece of Meat, he finds it difficult to Joynt. 
2898 R. Kcarton Wild Life at Home 78 ‘Jointing' two 
large worms, [shel flew off at once to her chicks with them. 

fiS’ i'o ‘ cut off* from or deprive of some- 
thing. Obs. 

2573 G. Hajivey Lctter-hk. (Camden) 30, I shal be con- 
tentid to be bard of mi niastership .and iointid of my fellow- 
ship too, 2642 Rogers Naaman 290 Thre.aten their poore 
children to joynt them of this or that land or portion. 

Joiut-aclie. An ache or pain in the joints. 
2576 Baker Jewell of Health 6o The water of Juniper 
beries..auaylclh against all ioyntaches proceeding of colde. 
1657 \V. Colts Adam in Eden Hx, It is good for the Sciatica 
and Joynt-Aches. 

b. iransf. Applied to a disease of trees. 
x6ot Holland Pliny xvu. xxiv. I. 538 No trees are cxerript 
from the vvorme, the blasting, and the ioint-adi [dolor 
membrornm). 

Jointed (d 5 oi'nted), a. [f. Joint sb. + -SD -.] 
Furnished with, constructed with, or having joints 
(see the various senses of the sb.). 

2423 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxlon 1483) tv. xxxii. 81 They ben 
wel ioynted and myghiely boned, a 1^7 Surrey 
(>557) G Ij b, The throwing spirit, and iointed limmes to loose. 
2667 Milton P. L, vit. 409 Or under Rocks thir food In 
jointed Armour watch. 2782 Pope Let. to E, Blount 3 Oct, 

1 saw her sober over a Sampler, or gay over a joyiited Baby. 
28S0 Hu.xley Crayjish i. 24 The crayfish has a jointed and 
segmented body. 

b. In comb, wilh qualifying word : Having 
joints of a specified kind. 

2592 Spe.vscr MuioPot. 122 Beeing nimbler loyuted then 
the rest. 2797 M, Baillik Morb. . 4 uat. (1S07) 288 lliis 
head is placed upon a narrow jointed poitioii of the worm. 
284a Tess'vsoN Locksley Hall 160 iron-jointed, supple- 
sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run. s^^^Ouiing 
(U. S.) XXVI. 369/1 My single short-jointed rod. 

Hence Joi-utedly adv., connectedly ; Joi nted- 
ness, quality or state of being jointed. 

1846 Worcester, Joiutedly, in ajointed manner. Smith. 
Tinsley's h/ag, XX. 207 JVhen he could talk faintly 
and jointcdly. 2882 Whitnev iu Proc. .Amer. Philol, Assoc. 
22 .-^rlicui.Ttion, in this its literal sense ofjoiutedness. 

Jointenant, obs. form of Joint-ten.vnt. 
t Jointer ^ Obs. [?i. Joint a. (or Joinl- in 
Jointoue) 4 - £R^.] A joint possessor; one who 
holds a jointure. 

2566 J. Studley tr. Seneefs Agamemnon (2581) 147 b, 
Thou that dost rule with him, made jointer of his mace, 
cispo Greene Fr, Bacon x. 8 He make thy daughicr 
ioynter of it all, So thou consent to giue her to my wife. 

Jointer- (d 5 oint 3 j). [f. Joint z/. -h-eiiI.] 
One who or that which joints. 

1. Name of various tools, a. Carpentry, etc. 

A long kind of plane used in dressing tlie edges of 
boards, staves, etc. in preparation /or jointing 
them ; also, a machine used in jointing st.'ives. 

2678 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. iv. § 4 (1683) I. 65 The Joynicr 
is made somewhat longer than the Forc-planc . . Its uffice 
is to follow the Fore-plane, and to shoot an edge ivcrfcctly 
straight,, .especially when a Joym is to be ihot. 2875 Car. 
pentry * Join. 25 The carpeuicr u>cs this jack pLane fir.st, 
and, subsequently, hU longer trying place, and still longer 
jointer, to put the final touches. 

•b. Masonry. A tool used for filling witli mortar 
or for marking the joints between courses of brick 
or stone work. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 247 A Jointer of Iron, with 
which, aivd the forciald Rule, ihcy;oint tbc long JoIiiLji, 

,. the Cross Joints., being cone with the Jointer with- 
out the Rule. 18x3-16 J. Smith Pxnorama Sc. 4- Art I. 

294 liie iron tool used along vk-|th the jointing-rule, 10 
mark the joints of brick-work, is called a ;oImer; iu form 
is nearly that of ilse letter W, though its flexure is not In 
proportion so considerable- 

c. A bent piece of iron inserted into a wall to 
strengthen a joint. 1864 in ■Welster. 

2. A workman employed in jointing; esp. one 
who makes the junctioiis betweea parts of an 
electric wire, etc. 

2876 pAELCE SivE-AKicirr Telegraphy 235 Not c.a!/ 

71-2 
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should the jointer’s hands be scrupulously clean, but he 
should see that the wires to he joined are equally so, the 
copper being scraped bright and clean* 1895 li ham i vech^ 
Post 16 jMar. 4/8 'J'here are plenty of cicavators, but the 
pipe jointers are very scarce. 

3. In the West Indies, a common name of Piper 
genimlalttm. 

1847 Gosse Birds o/Jojiiaica 73 The deserted provision- 
grounds are overgrown with a thicket, almost impenetrable, 
of jointer, orjointwood. 

4 . Comb, Jointer-plane = sense i a. 

1823 P. Nicuolsos Fract. Biiilii. 545 The Jointer-Plane 
is the longest of all the planes, . . It is used for shooting the 
edges to boards perfectly straight, sp that their juncture 
may scarcely be dUcernible when their surfaces are ioincd 
together. i88x Young Every man /tis Oivn iMcchnmc § 244 
Trying-planes and Jolnter-plancs diJeT from the jack-plane 
in being longer and set with a dner cut. 

Joiiit*^a«SS. 3 + GuASa.] A local 

name for the herbs Horsetail {£(jutsetuni)f and 
Lady’s Bedstraw' {Calizim vtntm) (Britten and 
Holland) ; also, in sQulhern U.S-} the grass Pai- 
pahim disiichim (Cent. Diet.). ^ 

1790 W. MA«sn.\i.t. Midi. Counties (1796) 11. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Joint-srass, yellow bedstraw. 

Joint-heir, etc. : see Joint a. 2. 

Jointing (d^oi'ntiq), vbL sb. [f. JoiXT V, + 
“ING 1.] The action of the verb Joint. 

1 . The action of connecting or uniting by a joint; 

also/^. 

x^a Fuller Holy Pro/i^ St. it. x. 90 An e.xccllent 
Chiruigeon lie was at joynting of a broken soul. 1899 
Westvi. Gaz. 28 Aug. 8/1 The old pile-^ . . showing the 
tool marks and evidences of morticing and jointing, 
b. coficr. The structure of a joint or junction. 

16S8 Culpepper & CoLE.fin>*//n>/. Anat. u iii. 6 It defends 
the ends of Gri:»tlc.s, the Joyntings of the greater Bones. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist, /p Frozu God i». 94 Their jovntings 
and closures are wonderful, x8« Aet 3 «5' 4 H^itt. lj'\ c. 46 
§ 116 The said Commissioners snail, .form the jointing with 
the other pipe,stobeadded thereto with proper and sufficient 
materials. 1885 Atluuxum 22 Aug. 847/2 .Another wall .. 
of hne squared white stone drafted at the jointings, so that 
it looks panelled. 

2 . The action of dividing at the joints, or into 
‘joints*; dismemberment, disjointing, 

1591 in Pitcairn C?vw. Trials I. 233 Thair taking vp the 
bwreit people, and junling of thame, quhairof scho maid 
inchantit powder for Witchcraft. 1^03 Holland Plutarch 
750 About cutting It up, quactedag, jointing, seething and ' 
rosting. 

3 . The formation of joints or cleavage planes in 
rocks, etc. ; the nature or arrangement of these. 

1698 Molyneux in Phil. Trans, XX. 2x7 The universal 
Jointing of the whole Causway, is certainly otherwise. 1784 
Twamlbv Dairying 27 [The chee^el when released from 
the Press, will heave, or pufT up, by Splittine or Jointing, 
according as the N.aturc or State of ihe Curd happens to be. 
x 855 GetKiE Seen. A- Geo/. Scot.di. x(9,In one part the solid 
granite is only beginning to show its line.-; of jointing. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb.y as jointing-plane, (a) ' 
a plane of * jointing ' or fissure, as in a rock ; (J>) ' 
= JoiNTEit- la; jointing-rule, a long flat ruler ! 
used for guiding the jointer (Jointeu - i b) in 
marking the joints of brickwork. 

190a Daily News xo May 6/4 *Jointmg boxes and aigrettes 
used in the re-arrangement of the' lightning conductors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1854 HooKeu Iliiual. yruls. I. .wii. 
406 Whose surfaces are no doubt, cleavage and *jointing 
planes. X87S Knight Diet. Mech., yointiug-planc, a plane 
with a long stock, u.sed to true the edges of boards or staves 
which are to be accurately fitted together. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 247 A '•Jointing Kule , . whereby to run 
the long Joints of the Brick-work. ,2823 P. Nicholson 
Fract. Build. 386 The Jointing-Rule is about eight or ten 
feet long, and about four iuche» broad, 

Joi’ntist. U. S. [f. Joikt sb. 14 + -isi.] The 
keeper of a ‘joint’ or illicit drinking-saloon. 

18^ in Voice (N. Y.) 5 Sept., The Grand Jury had found 
nineteen indictments against jointists. ^ Arena (U. S.) 
Mar. 467 In Kansas.'. the liquor seller is the sneaking boot- 
legger, skulking jointist, criminal and outlaw. 

Jointless (d^oi-ntles), a. [f. Joint sb, -t- 
-LESS.] 'Without joints, or the use of joints ; 
having no joints, stiff, rigid. 

1559 W. Baldwym in Mirr. Mag. To Rdr., Looking for his 
strong jointless olyphants. a 1603 T. CAn-vsvRiCHT 
Rliem. N.T. (16x8) 5O0 Your knees., are ioyntlesse and 
Elephant-like in your obedience unto his precept'*.' 2748 
Rjchakdson Clarissa (1811) VI. viii. 38 ‘ Let me die here 
were her words, remaining jointless and immovable. 1857 
Nat. EncycL I. 92 The pods .are jointless. 

Jointly (cl^oi-ntli), adv. [f. Joints, -i- -ly-.] 
In a joint manner ; so as to be joined. 

1 1 . So as to be joined in space ; together (in 
position) ; in contact ; adjacently. Obs. 

. c X37S Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 58 And J^er-with 
loyally hold H handes. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures x8 b, 
The ten.Tunt shall . .bold his handes iointly together bstweene 
the handes of his Lord. 2582 StaSVhurst in.fArb.) 

83 But neere joynctle brayeth with rufflerye rumboled rEtna. 
1720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 180 That whole Paragraph 
. . being joyntly added, any Reader may compare them. 

t b. Continuously in space or time. Obs. 

^ c 2400 Destr. Troy 1538 This Cite was soihely, to serche 
it aboute, iorneys full iointly to loyne hom_ by dayes. 
2548 G. WisHART tr. Con/. Faytk Stoeserland. in IVodrow 
Misc. (i 844> t3 Yf there be any good that remaynelh in man 
after the fall, that same beynge Joyntelie made weaker and 
weaker by our vyce lournes to the worse. 


f 2 . Together, in union ; concordantly, harmoni- 
ously ; at the same time, simultaneously. Ohs. 

236a Langl. /*. PL A 11. 227 To lokc if jjc lawe wolc lugge 
50U loytiicly to be loyned forcucr. a 2400-50 Alexander 
1170 All lewis of icrusalcm lie loyntly a-seinbles. 2545 
Brinklow Lament. (1874) 84 Loke .. how iointly ye agre 
with the saide people of luda! 2593 Sjiaks. Lucr. 184^ 
T’hen jointly to the ground their knees they bow. a 2693 
Urquhaht Rahelals iii. xlu. 352 They., went joyntly to a. • 
Tent. 

f b. In conjunction with this. Obs. 

2656 M. Ben Israel yudxoruvt in Phenix (1708) 

II. 405 Your Worship desir’d jointly to know what Ceremony 
or Humiliation the Jews u>c in llicir Synagogues, toward 
the Rook of the Law. 

3 . In conjunction, co.mbinatioii, or concert ; 
unitedly ; conjunetly : opp. to severally or sepay 
ately. (The only current sense.) 

2340 Hamtole Pr. Cofisc. 5850 parfor men sal ylicldc 
acount ioynlly Of bathe togyder, J>e s.aulc and be bodj'» 
c 2430 Pi/gr. Lyf Manhode iii. vh. (1869) ijq Soothliche tJjis 
is weylinge ana sorwc ioynilichc. 2469 iVatef/. Arch, in 
lofA i\tp. Hid. MSS. App. v. 307 The saide Mair^i 

.. byndith them yontly and severally to stand by this acK^ 
X4p2 Act 7 Hen. VI I ^ c- 23 § 4 Landes . . wherof .she . . was 
seised or possessed in her ownc right . . or jointly with her 
said husband. 2593SHAKS. 2 Hen, V/iwiv. 52 TheRasc.all 
people, .loyne with the Traitor, and iliey ioyntly swearcTo 
spoylc the City. 2676 Dkvdeh Aurengz. n. i. 15 Wliere 'er 
you lead, We joyntly vow to own no other Head. 2767 
BLACKSTONcCiimw. ll.xii. 193 A devise to two persons, to 
hold jointly and severally, is said to be a joint-tenancy* 
2875 mvicv.Jioty Kom.Hm/. App. B. (ed. 5) 450 The rclatiofi 
of Schleswig to HoLtetn, and of both jointly to the Danish 
crown. 

t Joi’iitiaeal,«Jy. Obs . [f. Joint + -meal.] 

Joint by joint. 

2548CooI‘kr ElyoFs Bibtii}th.^Articutatim,ixo\n\dn\c\. to 
toincr, Idynct me.ale. x6oo Holland ZxV^ xlv. xxx. 2221 
They seemed like creatures dismembred & plucked asunder 
joint-meale. 

Joint-owner, -partner, etc. : see Joint a. 2. 
Jointress (dgorntres). [f. Jointeu 1 + -ess.] 
A widow who holds a jointure; a downgcr. 

2602 SiiAKS. Hatn. 1. li. 9 Our Queen Th’ Imperial! loynt- 
res.se of this warlike State. ^ 26^ Loud. Cor. No. 3296/4 
Part being in pre-ent possession, and the other In Bevcision 
after the death of a Joyutrc-ss. 2707 Ibid. No. 4320/3 One 
Estate .. subject to a Joiuture, which the Jointress is willing 
to sell. 1892 Law Times Re/. LXVll. 490/2 Since the 
hearing, .one of the jointresses had died and her jointure of 
xooo/. a year had ceased. 

t Joint-ring. Obs. A finger-ring made of 
two separable halves: = Gesiel 4, Gni.MAL 1. 
Cf. the description in Dryden Don Sebastian v. i : 

’Those rings.. a curious artist wrought them With joints so 
close a.s not to be perceived : Vet are tliey both each others 
counterpart; Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had 
2aida..and In the midst A heart divided in two parts was 
placed ‘. 

26<^ SuAKS, Ot/t, tv, (ii, 73 Marry I would not doo such 
a thing fora ioynt Ring, .. nor any petty exhibition. 2703 
Land. Gaz. No. 3897/4 Lost or stolen. . . a Box, . . in which 
were. .3 Rose Stone Kings, 24 Joint Rings, 

Joint stock, joint-stock. Comm. [t. 

Joint a. + Stock.] 

1 . Stock or capital contribnted and owned by a 
number of persons jointly ; capital divided into 
shares ; a common fund. 

2615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner HI. 635 For the 
good government and sincere disposition of this Joint 
Stock. 2694 Luttrell Brie/ R el. (1857) III. 400 The mer- 
chants of Amsterdam are tilting out with a joint stock 15 
privateers of 40 guns each, lyix Land, Gaz. No. 4868/3 
The Joynt Stock of a Corporation to be erected to carry on 
a Trade in the South Seas. 1779 Hekvey Nav. Hist, ll- 
200 A kind of open trade was carried on from England to 
the eait, which greatly affected the merchants who traded 
on the joint stock. 2806 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 124, Xi 
Y, and Z made a joint-stock for 12 months. 288^ Wharton's 
Law- Lex. (ed. 7) s.v. Joint-Stock Company ^ The common 
property of the members, applicable to the purposes of the 
company', is called its joint-stock, and hence the name. 

2 . aitrib. ( joi*nt-stock). Holding a joint stock > 
formed or conducted on the basis of a joint stock ; 
as joint-stock bank^ company., Jirvi. 

2808 H. Day Gitle) A Defence 01 Joint Slock Companies. 
2S25 Scott Fam, Lett. (>894) II. xxi. 278 The people are all 
i mad^ here about- joint-stock companies. lipj 'Disraeli 
y I tu i. When he received a deputation on sugar 
duties or joint-stock Ranks. 1893 Bithell Countiug-ho 
Diet. S.V., A Joint Stock Company is defined by Act of 
Parliament to be ‘A Company con.Mi.tIng of seven or more 
members having a permanent paid up or nominal capital of 
fixed amount, divided into shares, also of fixed amount, 
and formed on the principle of having for its members the 
holders of shares of .such capital, and no other persons'- 
This definition excludes companies consisting of .six or fewer 
members, whose affairs fall under the Law of partnership. 

Hence Joint-sto'ck v. (Fasis., lo turn into joint 
stock, or into a joint-stock company ; Joint- 
sto'ckery, dealing in, or formation of, joint stocks; 
Joiut-sto'ckisxu, the system or ptinciple of joint- 
siocks. (All more or less nonce- 7 vds.) 

^ 2894 Sir E. Sullivan Womatt 09 Let some clever pei-son 
invent something better, patent it, •joint-stock it, and get 
some good naine-s on the direction, and he will have an im- 
mense succes.'i. 2899 Conteinp. Rexu June 870 We refine the 
method of stealing, that is all— joint-stock it, and sometimes 
call it a dividend. 2864 d Apr. 3 They are them- 

selve.s so immersed in “joint-stodcery, that they fancy all the 
rest of mankind are ^milarly inclined. 2856 Tail's Mag. 
XXIII. 304 *Jomi-stockism has been successfully applied to 


many other branchc.s of busine.'.s. 2890 G. B. Sjiaw Fai 
Ess. 137 The transfigured joint stockism of the pressntCcb 
opemttve movement. 

Joint-stool (d.5oi'nt)St?7l). Forms: a. 5-^ 
ioyned, ioyn'd, ioynd, ioin’d s. (with or witliout 
hyphen: see forms of Stool); / 3 . Tjoyue-atoole; 
7. 6-7 ioynt, 8 joynt-, 7-9 joint-atool. [l! 
sense i , Joined stool. In sense 2, f. Joint sk 4,] 

1 , A stool made of j5arts joined or fitted together; 
a stool made by a joiner, as distinguished from 
one of more clumsy workmanship. (Cf. Joined 2.I 
Obs. cxc. Jdist. 

Freriuenily mentioned in id-xStli c.as an article of furniture; 
also in allusive or proverbial plirascs expressing disparage- 
ment or ridicule, of which the precise explanation is lost. 

1434 E. E. Wiils (2882) 102 Also a liiil loyned .stoll for a 
child, 8: a nother loyned sioll, large for to Mtte on, wlvarme 
he comctli to manne.s state. 252a AW//;;^//a/« AVr. II 1.114 
Duo scabella vocata joyned stoles. 2594 bvLV Moth. Bouihie 
iv. ii, Accius. You neede not be so lustie; you are not .<0 
honest. Selina. I en'e you mercie, I looke you for a ioynt 
stoole. 2596 SiiAUS. 7 am. Shr. it. i. 199 Nath. I knew you 
at the first, You were a inouahle, Petr. Why, what’s a 
mouable? Kath. A ioyn‘d sloole. 26x2 Cotck., A'r/A’, . . 
any illfauoied, ordinarie .. stoole, of a cheaper sort (hen 
tlic ioyned, or buflel-.sloole. 2634 WithaCs Diet. 553 Ante 
hoc U cornua habere /utabam, I cry you mere)’, 1 tooke 
you for a joynd stoofe. 2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett, 
(vol. 11 Iv) It. xii. Filter to be read upon a Joyne-stoole, than 
pronounced at a Tribunall. 27x2 Aruutunot John Bxdlwx. 
I, He used to lay chairs and joint-stools in their way, that 
they might breax their nu&e.s by falling over them. 2784 
Cowi’Eii Task I. 29 Joint-stools were then created ; on three 
legs Upborne they .stood. Three legs upholding firm A 
iiias.<y slab, in fashion square or round. 2820 Scop- 
XV, As pa.ss(ve an instrument of my'accommod.'ition as this 
ill-made and rugged joint-stool on which 1 sit. 2859 jKriisox 
Brittany il. 9, I sealed niy.sclf on a joint-stool on the deck. 

2 . JMech. ‘A block holding up the ends of paits 
which belong in apposition, as railway rails, ways 
of vessels, etc.* (Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

Joint-'teuailt. Forms ; 6 ioynt tenauut, 
ioynt0naunt(d, iozntenaunte, 7 joyntenant, 
joyn-tenant, 7-8 jointenant ; 7 joynt-tenant, 8- 
joint-tenant, joint tenant. [f.JoiNTj, + Tenant.] 
One who holds an undivided estate in the same right 
jointly with another or others, with 
whereby the interest of each passes at his death to 
the survivors or survivor, till the whole lemains in 
a Angle hand. 

This right of survivorship distinguishes joint-tenants from 
tenants in common, 

2532 Dial, on Laws Eng n, xxv. 55 Tlie ioynt tenaunt 
liathe lyght to the bole gooues. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
57 0, If two or tlirce dU.<ei>e another of anye landes .. to 
iheirc owne use, ihevt the disseiaourcs be iointenaunics. 
2659 Termes de laLey^s.'e.. If one Joyntenant grant that 
which belongs to him to a Stranger, then the other Joyntenant 
and the Stranger are Tenants in common. 2767BLACK.poN'B 
Comm, ll.xii. 184 While it Ithe joint-tenancy] conimues, 
each of two joint-tenants has a concurrent interest m the 
whole ; and therefore, on the death of his companion, the 
sole interest in the whole remains to the survivor. 

/ig. 2622 Quarles Dizu Poems, Esther (1638) pi These 
bi-ave ioyntenanLs that surviv’d To .‘'Ce a little world of men 
unliv'd. 2645 — Sot. Recant, viii. 23 Nay, Heaven and Hel 
May sooner. . turn joynt-tenants in one perfect Line. 2;^33 
Pope Ess. Man 111. 252 In nature’s state. .Man walked with 
beast, joint-tenant ofthe shade. 

So Joiat-te‘nancy, the holding of an estate by 
two or more joint-tenants. 

2613 Sir H. Finch Lazo (1636) 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the Plalntifes folly r 
as fur . . loyntenancie, and .such like. 2767^ Blackstonb 
Comm. II. .xii. 179 An estate in joint-tenancy is where *Ands 
or tenements are granted to two or more persons, to hold 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at will. 2844 
Williams Real Prop, vi, (2875) 13a .Any estate may be held 
in joint tenancy. 

Joiutxire(d3oi‘ntiui),j^. Forms: 4-7 ioynt-, 
joint-, ioynct-, (4 ioyngt-, 5 ioynt^), -ure, -er, 
(4-6 -our, 5-6 -or(e, 6 -yre, -ur ; 5 iuntor, yon- 
ture, 6 ionctour, gintur) ; 7 joinct-, 7-8 joynt-, 
7“ jointure, [a. Y. jovzinrei—^. jttwturay f. 
jtmet-j ppl. stem of juugSre to join ; see 

i* 1 . Joining, junction, conjunction, union. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. n. pr. v. 32 tCamb. MS.) 
of sovvle and body. 2550 'Vekon Godly Sayings (1640) 47 
Lette hym notte goo from the joynlure and conipage ot tne 
members. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 326 That place where 
the ioinclure is of the shoulders to the nape of the necic. 
2606 Ford Fame's Memorials, To. .sympathize in lomcture 
with thy courage. . . 

2 . concr. A joining, a junction, a joint, fvow 


238a WveuP Ezth. xxxvii. 7, 1 piophecied .. and Im l a 
.styryng to gydre, and hones wenten to booncs, eche to n 
ioynture. C2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 109 pet boun 
togideie bi oon ioynture, be which bat strecclnp from buo 
to hihynde to \te lenkbe of |>e heed, be which ts Cjep 
sagiiiates. Ibid. 157 Alle i>ese boonys. -bat ben m ’ 

as be schuldris, ellx)wis [etc.]. 24x3 Pilgr. Sowle (^Caxt 
1483) IV. xxxi. 80 The necke .. is the ioynture of tl^ 
and the body and* inaketh them bothe one. 2594 L'AN 
Cleopatra lit. ii, Her disioyned loiniures ^ 
fall her Weak dU-solved Limbs Support. 2609 Biblc(IJou 3 >; 

Chron. xxii. 3 Yroii for the nayles of the g-ates, 
ioyuinges and ioynciures. 2726 Leoni AlberUs • 

III. 30/z l*hc jointures and commissures of both ban 
shou’d perfectly tally to each other. 

Aug. 332 A wall whose every jointure is being attacked y 
vigorous little weeds. 
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t 3 . The holding of an estate by two or more 
persons in joint-tenancy. Obs. 

[*S 3 . 3"4 25 Vllly c. 13 § 7 Euerie personne 

, .which, .shall haue iuncture in v.se or in po.'-session. .of or 
in any manours.] 1574 ir. Litlieton's Tenures 57 b, He 
that surviveth shal have onely the whole tenancy after such 
estate as he hath if y« jointure bee continued. x6oi-a Fui.- 
BECKE \st PI. Parall. 50 If lands be giuen to two, and the 
heir.s of one of them, this is a good ioititure, ^ the one hath 
freehold & the other fee simple, and if hee which hath the 
fee die, he that h.ath the frehold shal haue the entierty. 
16S0 HoNDE Sent, Keg. 223 If Lands are given to the King 
and a subject, or if there be two jointenants and the Crown 
de.scend to one of them, the Jointure is severed, and they 
are Tenants in Common. 1767 Black.stose Comm. II. .\-ii. 
180 Such . . an estate is called an estate in joint-tenancy, and 
sometimes an estate in Jointure. 

4 . sj)ec. a. ong. The holding of property to the 
joint use of a husband and wife for life or in tail, 
as a provision for the latter, in the event of her 
widowhood. Hence, by extension, b, A sole estate 
limited to the wife, being ‘ a competent livelihood 
of freehold for the wife of lands and tenements, to 
take effect upon the death of the husband for the 
life of the wife at least ’ (Coke upon Littleton, 36 b). 

-Rolls' Parli. V. 218/t This Acte shall not extende 
to the prejudice of . . the Quene of hir Dower, joyntour or 
freeholder, to hir by you graunled. a 1466 Poston Lett. 

II. 79 The maiier of Estlexham, the qwych is parte of my 
juntor. 15x3 More Rich, ///, Wks. (1557) 58 y‘ she might 
he restored vnto such smal landes as her late hu.sband 
had giuen her in loiniure. 1535 Act 27 J/cn, VlII^ c. 
X. S 4 In every .suche case every wom.an maryed havyng 
such loynter . . ^hal not clayme to have eny Dower 
of the residue of the Landes .. that .. were her said hus* 
bondes. 1556 R. Arrlen'f Will in French 

(i869>47o, I will that my wyfe shall have butt iij .//1 yjjr. viij.//. 
and her gintur in Snytterfylde. X684 Wool) Life ix May 
( 0 . H. S.) in. 93 He had married a widdow of 7,90 H. per 
annum joynter. X767 Blacksione Comm. 11 . viii. 137 A 
jointure, .strictly speaking, signifies a joint estate, limited to 
both husband and wife, but in common acceptation e.xtends 
also to a sole estate, limited to the wife only. 1876 Dicby 
Real Prop. vi. 295 It became a common practice for a nian 
upon his marriage to convey lands to feoffees to the joint 
use of himself and his wife for life or in tail, by which 
means a provision for the remainder of her life was secured 
to the wife. This was called a jointure. 

+ b. Used as equivalent to dowty : see Dowuy 2. 
1494 Fabva.v Chron. vu. ccxxix. 239 For the withholdyng 
of the dowre, or ioyntoure, of his firste doughter, maryed 
vnto Wylly.ain y* Kynges sone. 1580 Lyi.y Buphues (,\rb.) 
280, I am perswaded yat my fairs d.iughter sh.il be wel 
maryed, for there is none, that will or can demaitnd a greater 
ioynter then Bcautie. 1598 Florio, Indotato, without a 
dowris or iointer. x 6 t$ L SfEWJE.vs Satyr. Bss. 364 She 
would make likewise a thousand pound Joyncture of her 
behaviour only, and Courc.carriage. 

5 . as jointure-caatle, -house, one settled 
upon a woman as a jointure (sense 4) ; f jointure- 
water ^ joint^water, synovia (see Joint sb. 15). 

*599 ^ tr. Cabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 334/2 We must 
not to suddaynly restrayne the Synniie, or Ioynciure*water. 
*773 JonssoTi in Bostoell 18 Sept,, .Most of the great families 
of England have a secondary re^idenceJ which is called a 
jointure-house. 1830 Miss Mitforo Village^^x. iv. (1863) 
273 Leaving the gre.!! town In which .she bad hitherto resided, 
and coming to occupy the family jointure-house at 0.ak- 
hampblead. x8s* Miss Yoxge Cameos (1877) III. ix. 73 
Within tliis castle lay the little King, who %vas tbn.s con- 
veyed to her jointure castle at Stirling. 

Jornture, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To settle a 
jointureupon; to provide with a jointure : see prec 4. 

a 1634 Randolph Poems (1638) 6 But what fond virgin will 
my love preferre, Tliat only in P.-irnassus joynture her? 
1657-8 Pepy.s Diary 10 Feb., She to havej^|6oo presently, 
and., to be joyntured in ^60 per annum. 1762 Foote Lyar 

III, Wks, 1799 I. 313 She’ll be easily jointur’d, x 83 s Laio 
Rep. a8 Chanc. Div. 205 Trusts which gave A. and B. 
re^ectively.. powers of jointuring their wives. 

Jointured (d.^oi'iuiuidj, a. [isee -ed.] 

1 . Provided with a jointure ; holding' a jointure, 

x^ 6 S Burrow AV/. I. 2x5 Even Jointured ladies of imanors, 

might make voluntary giant, and incumber their postenty. 

2 . Of an estate: Saddled with a jointure. 

^ x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV, 192 The charges the 
jointured estate w.is to be freed from. 

Jorutureless, [f- Jointure sb. + -less.] 
^Yithout a jointure; not provided with .a Jointure. 

cx6tx CiiAPM.VN flioil ix. 150 Of all three, the worthiest 
let him take All ioynturele.sse, to Peleus court; 1 will her 
ioynccure make ; And that so great, as neucr yet, did any 
malde preferre. 

Jointuress (d^ornliures). [Altered form of 
Joinxuess, after joinlnrc.^ = Jointress. 
a x6^3 Aubrey Lives (i8g8) I. 136 He [Butlcrl maried a 
S^ood jointures-e, the relict of Morg.an, by which mcanes he 
lives comfortably, xyxx LonS.Caz. No. 4905/3 The Reversion 
a-id Fee-Simple Esiaie, after the Death of a Jointuress. 
1848 Wharton Lnio Lc.v., yointress^ or yointurcss. 
Jointweed (dsorntiwAi). Popular name of 
different weeds having^ conspicuously jointed stems. 
O'. In U.S., folygojtttt/i artictilalunt. b. Locally 
in Eng., vaiious species of Horsetail ; 

uUo iJie common M.ire’s-tail {flippuris ‘vulgaris'). 

a. 1856 Treas. Bol. 1884 Miller Plant^n, 

b. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n, 

Jornt-worm. . ... 

L A tape-worm: as consisting of a series of joints. 
>706 Mrs. Cestlivre Basset-Table iii.Eiij,’lI> the Joint- 
Worm, which the learned talk of so much, . . or Vulgarly in 
EngUah the Tape-Worm. 


2 . i/". S. The larva of various species of hymenop- 
terous insects belonging to the genus Isosotna^ which 
are very destructive to grain. 

Jointy (d,5oi‘nti), a. ' [f. Joint jA + -y.] Full 
of joints ; having numerous joints. 

. 1578 L^TE Dodoens II. cvii. 296 The..stalke is ihicke, and 
loyntie. ^47 Hooson Miner's Diet. E ij h', When it lies in 
a Body of considerable thtckne.ss, it is more Brickie and 
Joynty. 1855 G. Meredith S/iav, Skagpai 332 They were 
as jointy grasshoppers through the action of the Flea 
Join- work: see Joi.n-. 
tJoise, 7 ^. Obs. Forms : 4 iois(s]en, iosyen ; 
Sc. 4-6 ioya, 5-6 iois, 6 iose, ioyse, ioise, 7 
ioiss, (9 joyse'. [a. OF.jii/w-, lengthened stem 
oljoir-: see Jor v. .-ind Rejoice.] 

1. rcjl. and intr. 'I'o rejoice. 

c 13*0 Settyn Sag. (W.) ^2 That thai made so grete josying, 
a 1323 Prose Psalter exUx, 2 lolsen kf dou3ters of Syon in 
her kynge.^ 1340 Ayenb. 25 pus him loisse]) and him glorifich 
pe wreche ine his herte. 

2 . tram. (-SV.) To enjoy the possession or u.se of. 

^ A 1400 Burgh Lazos c. 41 (Se. Siat. I.) p.rn sail be man 
ioys [gandebiil .all gndJs of Janda 150S Dunbar 
7 'ua mariit zyemen 201, I wend I iosit a gem, and I hafe 
ane gelt gottin. 16x5 in Proc. Soc.Ant. Scot. (1896J XXX. 
56 To use and exerce the said office . , als frclie . . as vin- 
quhile Schir William M''DougaU .. brulkit and joissit the 
samen of before. (ciSxy Hocc Tates .y Sk. V, 152 To be 
peace,ibly brooked, joysed, set, used and disposed of by him 
and his aboves^ as .specified.] 

Joise, Joiash, obs. forms of Joist, Juice, 
Joist (d^oist), Forms: a. 4 gieste, 4-6 
gyate, geate, gyest, 5-6 giate, (5 gyyst), 6 geiat, 
eyafc,d-7 geaat(e, y geest. 7-S gise (//. gises, 
gise, 7 jyce). 7. 5-6 ieat(e, 6-7 least, 7 Sc. jest, 
jeiat. 5 . 5-6 ioyate, 6-7 ioyst, 7 ioist, 7-8 
joyat, 7- joist, f. 6 ioyae (ioysse), 6-7 ioise, 
ioyce, 7 ioioe (iuice), joyse, 7-8 jcyce (//. 
joycea, joyce), 8 joice. [Ml£. giste^ gyste^ a. OK. 
piste^ one of the beams supportinga bridge, in mod. 
F. giU one of the small beams supporting a plat- 1 
form for artillery, abed of mineral, etc., f. 0 ^-gcsir ' 
{mod.V. g^sir)i—L. jaerre XeWe. 

The later* form /owr has parallels in HoisE, Hoist, Foist I 
slt.^i and JoLST sb.'K These developments of oi from i are I 
of earlier date than the iHtercb.2nge of si and oi in boil, bile, I 
etc., and their phonetic history is as yet obscure.] 

1 . One of the timbers on which the boards of a 
door or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which 
themselves stand on edge parallel to each other 
stretching horizontally from wall to wall, or resting 
on supporting beams or girders; also, A timber 
which similarly supj)orts the floor of a platform, 
a bridge, or other structure. 

In a large floor the maxn ]o\fX%{bmdiiigjo'ists) are some- 
times more widely apart, and .•irecro<>ed by ^maWerhidg/ug 
Joists which be.ar the boards of the floor; in such a c^e 
(here may be light joists beneath to bear the laths {ceiling 
Joists). See also HMumsG Joist. 

a, i 1294 Pat. Roll 22 Edzo. I, m. 3 in Calr. xo2 .Ad voltam 
vel gi'tas,] X379 Mcm.Kipon (Surtees)lU. 100 Pro j gyste 
pro Te flore in clocher— 3<A 1448 In Willis & Clark Cambridge 
U886) U. 8 The GUies shall be on the one p.irt squar vj 
inches and on the other p.Trt viij inches. X535 Coverdale 
Jer. .xxii. 14 'i'he sylinges and geasle.s roakcih be offCedre. 
ai6ii Caldeuwoou //ist. AVrAqWodrow Soc.) 111 . 77They 
drew down manic of Alex Clerks gcc>ts lyiim in the strwt, 

B. 1674 PcTTV Disc. Dnpl. Proportion 54 Wluch saving 
of stuff is the reason of dividing Plank into Girders, Gise, 
and Boaid. //tW., 17 Gises of 9 inches deep. 16^ Boston 
Rec. fiS 3 i) Vli. 237 From outside to out side of the Jyce of 
.said Bridge, 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbnild. Assist. 42 
Whicli Girder contains but b.ilf the StiiflT ol the 17 Gise. 
y. X413-14 in Willis & Clark Canibriitge {iZ'ifi) IL 44X 
Item pro xv Je.stys longitudinis xiij ped'. 1581 Hull 
CkarUrho. Acc. in A’, (f Q. 6ih Ser. VIII. 217/1, 2 ieast, 

2 sparres, i furdeaJe. 1673 Wedderduun Voc. ijam.j, 
Tignns, a jevt. , . , • 

b. 1494 Fahva.v Citron, vi. cxcvL rot Sodenly the loy.sles 
of the Joftc faylcd, and the people fell downe. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . exxv. 150 They came to Poysscy, and 


Build. 78 The fourth beingaCrossJoyst or Girder. lbid.%x 
Binding-Joyst-s with their Trimmmg-Joysis.’ihickncs.s five 
inches, depth equ,Tl to their own floors, 1708 Swift Baucis 
/tf Phil. 58 The keltic to the top was hoi>t, .And there .stood 
fasten’d to a joi.st. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. BuiU. 218 
When the supporting timbers of a floor ate formed by one 
row laid upon another, the upper row arc ailed bridging 
Joist-S and the lower row are called binding joists. 2899 R. 
KirLtNG.S 7 a/-ty.vCV. 76TI1C fleor-joists of one room arc the 
ceiling-joists of the room below. 

e. x«o Levins .Manip. 215/46 loj-sc of a hou<«, trabula. 
x6oo J. PoHV tr. Leo's Africa 11. 125 The tops of these 
templeus. .arc made of ioists and planks. 2613 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers «i886) L 33, I rec* out of tTrance..2o 
square Ioyce. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hit. hi. Wii, (x8io) 560 
To make Joyces for the pkilforme. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 
43 That the Joj-ses be framed 2^ or three Inches under the 
top of the Summers. 2703 S. Sewall Diary « Sept. (iS 79 > 
II. ^ The Beams and Joyce of the old Hall Floor are laid. 

t A beam, plank, or deal. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 507 Ofgrct gestU ane sow ihai 
maid. 2661 .SV..'/r/TC/«ix.//t28i4) VII. 252/2 Jcistsofoak 

ilk luenncpelces. 

t 3 . (.Seequot. 1598.) Obs. 

250a Arnoloe Citron. (iSii) 85 Tliat the brewars . . fill up 
the ves^ls after thei be leyde on the * 55 * Her oet, 

Ioysse, whcrv’poa great vessel! arc couched, or set, inettega. 


2398 Florid, Rincalzo, a thing laidc vndcr a barrel! to 
R from rouHng or falling.. .Some call it a iojee. 

i‘ 4 , A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 
{U.gile.) Obs, 

2829 Glover's Hist, Derby L joi .4 quantity cfvery white, 
stnaied or fibrous gypsum is dug in the Chcllaslon pits, in 
thin beds, called joists. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as joistfiolc', f joist-free, 
a joist, beam. 

2566 in Peacock Ch. Furniture {xlCB) Item the 
rood loiie sold to johnne okclye and Robarie harwood and 
thei haue made a ioyce tree for a chamber. 2886 M rs. Caddy 
FcotsL ycanne D' Arc 109 'riie joist holes arc also visible. 
JoiBt^ (joyest, joyse), shi-, obs. and dial. ff. 
GistjA.-, agistment. [As to the oi from /,see prec.j 
1558 sVotting/tasn Bor. Rcc. (i8Sg) IV’. 218 For pychc to 
merke kye with all, at the first joyest (.aken in-io the Cow. 
pasture. 2622 Haworth Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 258 Rcc. of 
Henry WiNon forioybc cattle at Mosedall, xxL xZ^frtil. 
R. Agric. Soc. Xy. i. 234 The fanners keep no slicep, but 
aman called a shepherd brings his flock, and has the 

run of the stubbles and other food. 

Joist (d^oist), t/.l Forms: see Joist sb^ ff. 
Joist trans. a. To furnish with joists, b. 
To fix on joists. 

a 2625 Brieue Cron. Erlts Ross (1850) 20 He caused to 
joist and loft the chamber. 2635 BrfrLton Trav. (Chclh.nni 
Soc.) 93 A fair long gallery joiced, not boarded. 2839 
Southev in Q. Rev. I.XIII. 423 Large holes, .in which tlie 
several floorings were joisted. 

Joist, obs. and dial. f. Gist v., to agist. 

2602 Holland /’//«>' XXL x. By joisiing and laying in of 
the said beasts. 2767 A. Young Farmers Lett, to People 
238 1 he common price of jolsting.T horse is one shilling .^nd 
-ix-pcncc per week in clover. 2852 Jrnl. R. Agrjc, Soc. 
XII. 11.408 Many of the labourers keep a cow, or ‘joist ’ one 
upon a neighbouring farmer's hind. 

Joistin^ (d^oi'stig). [f. Joist ; sec -1x0 1 
I g.J The limber-work of joists supporting a floor 
or the like ; the mass or structure of joists. 

2652 Ayr Presbyt Rce. in Lit. Scott. World tv. (2894) 43 
The flooiing and gistlng to be directly the height of the 
place of repentance. 2^3 Westm. Gas. 30 Oct. 4/2 .About 
12ft. by i2rt. of the flooring and j'oLsting was involved in the 
flames. 

Joi’stless^ a. [f. Joist sb.^ + -less.] Having 
no joists. 

2861 Bp. S-'iiTH Ten IFeeks yapan xix. 273 The houses . . 
were, .joi.sile.ss .structures un/hsicned « ith clamps and liga- 
ture.s at the angles. 

Joit, obs. He. form of Jot sb.^ 

Joke (d3u«k), sb. Also 7 joque, joc, 8 joak. 
[.Appeared in second half of 17th c., app. originally 
m slang or colloquial use; cf. Jokixg vbhsb., 
quot.1670; app. ad. L.y<7^««r jest, joke, sport : cf.It, 
gioco ‘game, play, sport, jeast* (Florio).J 

1 . Something said or done to excite laughter or 
amusement ; a witticism, a jest ; jesting, raillery ; 
also, something that causes amusement, a ridicu- 
lous circumstance. 

Practical joke, a Irjck or prank played upon .some person 
usually in order to have a laugh at his uxpease. Phr. To cut, 
crackaioke', to turn a matter info a Jol'e, tic. 

2670 Eacijard Cent. C/ergyzA ‘J'o have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and 01 pleasing the huinster.<s 1683 
Kfnnett ir. Erasnt. on Polly 19 Coming off with so many 
dry joques and biting Repartees. 2683 Dk. Edw. Hookck 
Pref £p. to J'otdages Mytt. Dh. 15 Joc.s, or Willicisms, 
Railleries and Droilcric*;, Quirks and Quillct.s. c 27x0 in 
Hearne Collect, ( 0 . H. S) 11 . 463 His black Jokes or 
smuity Songs, x7x6'46 Thomson Winter 623 llie simple 
joke that takes tjie .shepherd's heart. 2742 Fielding Ess., 
Conz'ersat., Tovsing men out of their chairs, tumbling them 
into water, or any of those handicraft jokes. 2742 Watts 
improv. Miudi. .xvtii. g 17 A merry joak upon the stag*. 
274B Richardson Clatissa Wks. 1883 VII. 410 , 1 .. ^houlti 
not forbear to cut a joke, were I upon a scalToId. 2749 
S.MOLLETr Gil Bias 111. 1 . r 5 The best joke of nil was, I did 
not know my master’s name, 2790 Bkattik Motal Sc. i. i. 
g 7 The practice of lumingevcry thing into joke and ridicule 
is a dangerous levity of imagination. ciZ^sSong,* Oxford 
FieshmaiP, Next night 1 got drunker than ever. And sang 
the Black Joke at his f my Tutor’s] door. 2870 E. Peacock 
Rolf SkirL I. 186 All practical jokes do seem to he pur- 
licularly fooli-,!! to iho.'^ who .sufler from them. 

2 . trails/. An object of or matter for joking ; a 
laughing-stock. 

2791 ‘G. GA.\fnsDO’ Ann. Horsetu. x. (iSco) 109 , 1 am the 
joke of the read wherever I go. 2823 J. r. Cooeta Pilot 
xvi, 1 shall be the sLanding joke of dte mess-table, until 
some greater fool than rnj*sclf can be found. 

3. Something not earnest or serious; a jesting 
matter. 2V0 joke, a serious matter. 

27*6 Gav Let. to Szuift 23 Oct., I wi^h, I could tell you, 
ihat the cutting^ of the tendons of tv\o of his fingers was 
a joke; but it K really so. 2737 Pope Hor. Ep. 11. iL 261 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. Enclose whole 
down.s in walls. ‘iIs all a joke I Inexorable Death slialt 
level all. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. viii. r 8 .\nd indeed ii 
was no joke. xZtyaGuanfian 29 Oct. iTiifi An Iri^h faciiun 
fight is evidently no joke. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as Joke-cappiug\ joke-cx- 
chatv^iitg, -loving, •ivorthy adjs. ; joko-fellow, on« 
with whom a joke is shared. 

1822 G.slt Sir A. Uyiie III. xxiv. 197 “nsat En;:Ji<h 
Lord and his [..eddy mak him joke-fellow wi’ ihcin-^Uci. 
xE 56 Cit. 4 - Stale Re:'. 17 Aug. 518 -V very jokc-wotihy sub- 
ject. 28S3 T. AV'cicitr l/nknoztm Public in 19/// Cent., 
Opportunities for u-sing them in the way of jckc-capj (ng. 

Joke (d^i^^k), V. [f. Joke sb., or ad. \..jccdri to 
jest, to joke : cf. It. giccare, also Joke sb\ 



JOKEE. 
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JOLLITY. 


1. intr. To make jokes, to jest. 

ryoX’^/^isattributedto Milton mWartoti's ed.ofRr.’s/’<?<rwj 
1785 p. 375; thence in Todd, and Globe ed. p. 575. Hut 
the actual reading {Apol. Sir.cct. i. (1642) 26) Jesting, 
which remains in all edd. of the Prose Wks.] 

1670 \see Joking vdl. 1725 Stceue Cohsc, Lovers i v. 1, 

Your Honour is pleas’d to joke w’lih me- 1768-74 Tucker X/. 
Nat. (1834) II. 337 They quote Elijah for a precedent, who 
joked upon the four hundred priests of Baal. 1823 F. Cuts- 
SOLD Ascent Mt. Blanc 10 The guides, who had so reluc- 
tantly agreed to ascend, now mcrrilj' joked upon our novel 
situation. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It, ynils. II. 286 'Hie 
benchers joke wdth the women passing by, and are joked 
with back again. , 

2. traits. To make the object of a joke or jokes; 
to poke iiin at ; to chaff, banter, rally. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rajui. Ivii, Miss Snapper, .pretended 
to joke me upon my passion for Nafcissa. 1768 Boswexl 
Corsica (ed. 2) 282, 1 often joked them with the text which 
is applied to their order. 1789 Mbs. Piozzt yount. France 
II. 28 Sir Joseph Banks joked her about Otoroo. 1838 
P’cESS Elizabeth in Lett. (1898) 344 She loves to joke 
others. ^1847 Mrs. Sherwood Laily 0/ Manor III. .\ix-. 

100 it is my wish never to be joked upon subjects of this 
kind. . 

3. traits. To get or put (put or azoay) by joking. 

1863 CowDEN Clarke Shalis. Char. x. 268 A fellow who 

will joke and laugh the money out of your pocket. 1891 
Harper's July 194/1 The question was joked away 
between them. 

Joke, variant of JoUK Obs. 

Jokee (d^yukr), colloq. [f. JOKK V. -f -EE,] 
One on whom a joke is played. 

1869 M. Browne Chaucer's En^. I. 275 The practical 
joker, .who was also, in due course, very frequently tlie 
jokee too. 1880 Punch LXXIX. 189/1 The fun is fast and 
the jokees [arc} furious. 

Jokeless (d^^-rkles), a. [-LESS.] Devoid of 
jokes, lacking humour or wit. 

1846 D. Jerrold Chron, Chvernoo^ Wks. 1864 IV. 419 
The jokeless, .become physically forlorn. 

Jokelet (dgjaddet), [f. Joke sb. + -let.] A 
little joke, a small witticism. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xv. (18^9^136 The lecturer 
to enliven his subject made some small witticism— or jokelet. 
1875 Miss Braddon Str. World I. i. 17 Justina began to 
laugh, as If it had been a green-room jokelet. 

Joker (d^jJu'ksjj. [f. Joke v. + -euI.] 

1. One who Jokes ; a jester ; a merry fellow. 

1729 T. Cooke Tales. Proposals, etc. ri8 St. Patrick’s 

Dean, of holy Men the Pe&t, A>.cunU Joker, and of all the 
Jest. 1807-8 SvD. Smith Plymtey's^ Lett, Wk.s. 1839 H- 1 
164/1 Thou shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes, and he | 
shall talk his pleasant talk against thee. 1879 M<Carthv I 
Ovin Times It. xviii. la The temptation to schoolboys and ! 
practical jokers of all kinds was irresistible. 1887 Bpeetator t 
9 Apr. 491/2 Some confirmed jokers, --verbal contortionists. 

2. slan^. Man, ‘ fellow *chap\ Also traits/. 
to animals. 

iSxt sporting Ma^^. XXXVIII. 50 Six joker, > on horse- 
back were standing stock still. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xlt, You were another .sort of a Joker, in tliosc days, you 
were! 1891 C, Roberts Adrift Amor. 136 We spotted 
some very fine turkeys, and my hungry companion said at 
once, ‘ There is a good feed for two men on one of those 
jokers’. 1894 Times 14 Feb. 3/2 "We managed to get the 
sick joker out of his bunk, but Nve could not get him aft'. 

3. a. Something used in playing a trick, 

1858 O.^ W. Holmes Aut. BreaJ/f-t. ii. (18S3) 30 The 
thimble-rigger’s ‘little joker’. 189S Rezn 0/ Rev. Jan. 
(Farmer), These little jokers were attached to the left 
thumbs of certain judges of election a.s the ballots were 
being counted. These jokers are made of rubber and have 
a cross on them. 

b. An odd cavd in a pack, either left blank or 
ornamented with some design, used in some games, 
counting always as a trump and sometimes as the 
highest trump. 

1885 J. B. Greenouch Queen of Hearts iii, (Cent.), The 
While Knight, called the Joker, otherwise the Best Bower. 
1894 .Sr. yarned s Gaz. 19 July (Fa^me^^,The game of poker 
is played with a pack of fifty-three cards', the fifty-third card 
being called the joker.. .American manufacturers ofjilaying- 
cavds are wont to include a blank card at the top of the 
pack ; and it is, alas ! true that some thrifty person .sug- 
gested that the. card should not be wasted. This was the 
origin of the joker. 1894 IMaskely-nk Sharps 4- Flats 223 
In euchre you can hold the joker every time. 

Hence Jo'keress, a female joker, f Jo’kery, 
jesting, millery. i 

J740 Apd. Life Mr. 7 \ C., Comedian, When he spoke, 
that seriousness of joakery was discharged and a dry droll- 
ing levity took possession of him.- 18^ Doran Cri. Fools 
66 She was the duly-appointed jokeress, if I may so speak, 
to the Duchess. 

Jokesman (dsou-ksm^n), nome-wd. [i.Jokds, 
possess, of Joke sb. -f Mak. ; cf. spokesmanI\ A 
professional joker. 

1882 Sat. Ret'. 4 Nov. 598/2 To preserve the spirits of the 
Liberal party a iokesman was necessar)’. 

Jokesmith (daeo-ksmi])). [f. Joke si. + 
Smith ; cf. rimesmilh.'] A manufacturer of jokes. 

1813 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 336 (D.), I feared to give 
occasion to the jests of newspaper jokesmiths. 1820 — 
DeviCs Walk {D.>, My jokesmiih Sidney, and all his kidney. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 400/1 To judge from the tone of the 
untimely jokesmith’s letter. 

Jokesoiue (d^^j'ksDm), a. [f. as prec. -f 
-SOME.] Characterized by jokes, facetious, jocular. 

x8io H. V. Elliott Let. in Bateman Life i. (1870) 16 
Light and jokesomc Terpsichore. 1885 B. L, Fakjcon 
Sacred Nugset 1. 1. xiii, 1S5 He would indulge in jokesome 
reminiscences. 


Hence Jo'kesbmouess, hiimorousncss. 

1880 Blackmoru Ivii. (iS3i) 435 Her hus- 

band excelled in jokesomcness, 

Jokester fetJM’kstai). [f. Joke v. + -steb: 
cf. pHitst6r.'\ A petty joker. 

1877 Daily News u Oci. 5/6 Set in fashion by pious 
jokesters. *899 Ibui. 13 Oct. 6/3 The opportunities which 
Sir Charles’s lanattcism funilshed to the satirists and 
jokesters of his time. 

JoMng(,d.:5Jakiq),tri/.jA [f.JoKEzf. + -ixc 
The action of the vb. Joke ; jesting. 

1670 Eachaku Cent. Clergy 33 Punning, quibling^ and 
that which they c.*itl joquing, and such other delicacies of 
wit, 1604 R, UEsTRANCKi-zti'/cx ccccii. (1708) 430 Singing 
and Joakingwas hisDcHght. Cornet of Horst 

vii.^ 64, I . . have put up more than once with practical 
jokings. 

JoMng (clr;o>']cir)), ppl. a. [f. Joke v. + -iko-.J 
Th.it jokes. Henee Jo-kingly adv. 

1700 'Yox.xnn Life Harrington in Oceana ax Harringtoh 
jokingly said, That they had an excellent faculty of magni- 
fying a Louse, and diiniiiLshing a Commonwealth. 1714 
Gay Sheplis lyeek, Tuesday, In joking talk. 1893 Liduon, 
etc. Life Pusey 1. iv. 90 His friends . . used to .say jokingly 
*you are looking towards Canterhury 

JoMsll (d 3 < 5 u-kij), a. [f. Joke si. + -isai.] 
Given to joking, jocular. 

2785 O’Kkefc Foniaiueblean ill. i. (L.), Oh, dear, ho\V 
jokish these gentlemen are I 

Jokist [f. Joke sb. + -isT.] A pro- 

fessecl or habitual joker. 

188a Pall Mall G. 8 June 3/2 Elaborate inventions 
p.ilnied off upon an uncritical public by un.scrupulous 
‘jokists’. 1893 Daily Tel. 24 Apr. 5/4 Theodore Hook, 
the king of practical joklsis. 

!1 Jokul, jbkull (yo'kul). Also yokul. 
[Icel./<>/('«// icicle, hence ice, glacier 
dim, of jaki Q.-^yakon-) piece of ice : cf. Icicle, 
Icicle.] In reference to Iceland : A mountain 
permanently covered with snow and ice ; a snow- 
mountain. 

1780 Von Troil Icelami 233 The fire is gener.illy con- 
tained in these mountains covered with ice, or, as they are 
called in the country, Jokuls. 18^ Encycl. Brit. («i. 7) 
XII. 146/1 Tlie great range of yokuls to the eastward of 
Mount Hecla- 1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug. 163 Will the Alpine 
Club, -console themselves with the jokuls of Iceland? 1890 
Hall Cainc Bondman m. i, Under the feet of the great 
Vatna Jdkull. 

Joliy (d.^tfo-ki), a. [f. Joke sb. -h W.J Inclined 
to joke, jocular. 

1815-80 Jamieson, yoUc, jocuhr, fond of a joke, .-es, ‘ He’s 
a fine iokie man 18,4 H. Gardener Unojf. Patriot 39 
Feel jokey to-day, do you, you ridiculous Bob White? 
Jole, vari.int of Jowt. 

Jolely, joliflich, jolile, etc., obs. IT. Joliilt. 
Jolie, jolif, -ife, etc., obs. ff. Jolly. 

Jolifte, -ivete, -ite, etc., obs. ff. JoELtry. 
tJo'liouS, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 iolyous. 
\i.joly, jolie, Jolly + -Ol's.] Jolly. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Fenus Prol. 64 locund with loy, and 
lolyoiLS to laip. Ibid. i. 315 0[ Lustic hife, thy lulesome 
ob.seruance So loyous is,. .So loHous, repleit of all plcsance. 
Jolious, obs. form of Jealous. 

Joll(e, obs. form of Jowl. 

Jollification (d3/4ifikc‘*J;)n). co/Uq. [f.Joi.LY 
a. + -Yic.VTiON.] The action of jollifying or making 
mei^ ; merrymaking, jollity ; a merrymaking. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vl i. (1849) 313 For some lime 
this war of the cupboard was carried on to the great festivity 
and jollification of the Swedes. 18x8 Scott ioMorritt 
5 Nov. 'in Lockhart, Vl^ had a grand jollification , here 
last week, 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. roo She 
rales Sir Toby . , soundly, . . twitting him with his jollifica- 
tions. 187a Hardwxcic Trad. Lane. 117 There existed no 
impediment to unlimited jollification. 

JoUify (d^^^Tifoi), V.- colloq. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 

1. traits. To m.nke Jolly or merry ; to make 
slightly intoxicated ; cf. Jolly a. 3 b. 

1824 Blacktu. Mag. XV. 600 Such things serve as shoeing' 
horns to draw on more bottles by jollifying the host. 

2. ititr. To make merry;, esp. to indulge in 
drinking, 

\82,q Frase/s Mag. I, 212 Noah was about performing 
a religious rive at the very moment that he jollified. 186S 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3 The lens of thousands who jollified 
at Sydenham on Boxing Day. 1880 Blackmore Alary 
Aficrley I. vi. 66 Here will they .all jollify together ; while 
the sky holds a cloud, or the locker a drop. 

Jollily (d5p-IiU), adv. Forms : see JoUT a . ; 
also 4 ioliflich, iolely. [f. Joti-Y a. + -lv 2.] In 
a jolly manner. 

1. Clieerfully, gaily, merrily, jorially; f spiritedly, 
gallantly, boldly, insolently (ohsl\. 

X3. .K. -id/rr. 4753 (4737) Who J>Rt haj? irewe amye Ioliflich 
he nmy hym in here afy3e. C1380 Wvclxf Wks. (1880) 99 
Redi . . to werre joUly a^enst cristene men. c 1420 A nttirS 
of Art h. xxxix. So iolyly thes gentille iuslede one were. 
1547 Hooper Anstu. Gardiner’s Bk, X. iv, Lord, I knew 
thy trewihe, and Iolyly pratyd of the same. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon's Afista. Osor. 36 b, Wherein you triumph so 
lollylye.^ 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 560/1 
, Sitting jollily at dinner. 1788 Fbankun Auiobiog.^\i%. 

1840 J. 2M Having done a good day’s work, they spent the 
i evening jollily. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, ix, Baldwin, was 
! silem,*thinking and smiling jollily. 

1 2. Amorously ; licentiously. Obs. 

<; i4oo ‘Kdm. Rose 7031 Prelat Ij-uyng iolily Or prest that 
I halt his quene hytn by. 


f 3. Finely, handsomely, gaily. Obs. 

*375 Baruour Bruce ix'. 201 Men arayit Iolely. tiig 
Audllav Poems 16 He is a genlylmon and jolyle arayd 
<7x640 Peacham in Ellis Spec. Eng. Poets 11. (K.) ik«r 
heads full jollily tliey dfgUt. 

4. Excellently, splendidly; finely; delightfully: 
Now slaitg or colloq. 

*563 ypckyugler in 4 Old Plays (1348) 34 You wold po.n. 
mile him loylilea-bout the pate. x668 H. MoREi?;V.Z>/W.n. 
ix. (17x3) J13 You come off jollily, methinks, ..apologizing 
thus in the general, a 1822 Shelley ir. Faust lu 23, 1 see 
one yonder burning jollily. ^8^8 M. C. Jackson Chaperons 
Cares II. ix. 1x7 When one meets nice people and gets on 
jollily with them. 

t JO’Uimeut. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Jollv a. 
+ ‘3IENT.] Mirth, merriment, jollity. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 3 To feede Iier foolish humour, 
and vaine ioHiment 1596 tv.xL i2Triton hi.s trumpet 
shrill before them blew. For goodly triumph and great 
iollyment. 

JoUiness (d.:^^-lines). [f. Jolly a. + -kzss.] 
The state or quality of being jolly, in the various 
senses of the adj. ; jollity. 

e 1386 Chaucer S^r.'s T. 281 In this lolynesse I lete hem 
tU men to the soper dressc. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xiv, (x86g) 183 l>at is a perilc to which jo'lyfnesse [F. jeunesse\ 
led me. i:r45o Merlin 475 For the jolyncsse that was in 
hym and the myrthe. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 lolynesse, 
joliuete. x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. 11. xlvi. Hh viij, 
This life of armes which custom hath taught to put on 
a gallant xollincsse in his outward bebauiour. 2682 Buntan 
Holy JKrtr336 At his own t.able, among his own guests., 
ill the midst of his jolUncss. 1894 Vellotn Bk. I. 82 Times 
of jolliness and glad indulgence. 

i' Jo'Uitry. Obs. [irreg. alteration of next; 
? sdLer gallantry, pleasantty, etc.] = Jollity i, 2. 

?cx685 Debiford Plumb Cake in Bagford (1876) 72 
Mark I pray what came to pass, which spoiled their jolliiO'. 
X732 Gentleman Instr. (ed. lo) 537 (D.) To strain jollitry 
not into annual .. but into a daily madness. 2736 Leoiaru 
Life Marlborough 1. 273 The officers were celebrating the 
Festival.. in Mirth and JolUlry. 


Jollity (d^pTiti). Forms: a. 4 ioUf-, -yf'> 
-ive-, -yvote. /3. 4-6 ioU-, ioly-, (5 golly-), 6-7 
ioyli-, ioyly-jiolli-, 7 - jolU-; 4-5 -te, 4 - 6 'tep ,6 
-ty©, -ti, 6 - 7 -tie, 6 - -ty. [a- 0¥. Jolivete,joltele, 
Jolile, jolif, jolt’, see Jolly 17. and -TY.] ^ 

1. The quality or condition of being jolly, light- 
hearted, or festive ; exuberant mirth or cheerful- 
ness; tkvity, giddiness 

rt *3:0 in Wright Lyric P, xxx. 89 Wymmon wUb the 
jol>*ftd, thou thench on Codes shoures. 1382 NVyclif yucittfi 
X. 3 She cloihide hir with the clothis of hir joHle. a X400'S® 
Ale.rauder 3537 Quen al \>6 iolhe of Giugne and lulus was 
cndld. a 1450 Nrit. de la Tour (i863) 73 The doughter of 
Jacob whiche for lyghtnes and iolyte of herte lefte the nous 
of her fader. ■ *509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) Omnia 
fert aitas, both health and ioHtie. 1670 iMilton Htsf.Eng. 
V. Wks. 1738 n. 86 A Youth, through jollity of mmd un- 
willing perhaps to be detain’d long with sad and .sorrowful 
Narrations. 1756 Burke Subl, fj- B. in. xxv, Th^e passion 
excited by beauty is., nearer to a species of melancholy, than 
to jollity and mirth. 1B71 R. Ellis Catullus Ixu 338 i) 
liappiest Lovers, jollity live with you. ^ , 

2. Merrymaking, festivity, revelry;//., FesUvt- 
ties, festive dissipations or enjoyments. 

<1x300 Cw'sorM. 28147 Caroles, iolites, nndplaics, Iclmue 
be-haldyn. C1440 Ccsta Rom. x'xvi. 100 (Hark MS.) 
knyght yede to the tornement j«V. as oftc as a man gope 
to the lolytees of worldlj’e speculacions. c 1470 HesbySon 
Afor, Fab. ii. {Town 4* C. Mouse) 292 Thus as lhay sat m 
all their joliiie. 1579 Lvly Eupliucs (Arb.) 109 For ^>1 
treasure spente on lewells and spylte in iolytye, wnat 
recompence shall I reape besides repentaunce t lozj-'l? 
Feltha.m Resolves i. xiii. si It comes, like an arrest ot 
Treason in a Jollity, a 1674 Clarendon iVrV/. Rfb.x. s * 7 ^^ 
Not keeping company with the other Ofiicers of the 
in their jollities, and e.\ce.sses. 1750 Johnson 
N o. 80 ? 7 Winter . brings natural inducements io lOiiiij 
and conversation. , 2849 Macaulay J/isf. Eng. in- f* 3?* 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged ii 
the revellers were laid under the l.Tblc. 

i* 3. Pleasure, enjoyment ; esp. sexual pleasure, 
lust. Obs. . u J . 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Knpute of his body 
e.nte sonnes l>re. Tuo bj- tuo wlfes, pe |?rid in 
Ham POLE Psalter ii. 10 Enuye couartis lohfte and o|> 
vices. <ri374 Chaucer Boclh. m. pr. vii. 62 
Of whyche bestys al the entencyon hasteth to fnifyU^dy 
bodyly- Iolyte, C1386 Chaucck Sir Thopas \p2 
moste he fighte . . For paramour and loUtee (Jf 00^-, ' 
shoon ful brlghte. ax^^o Knt, de la Tour (1868) 41 [/h J 
that., thought more on her jolytees and the worldesdeii e •• 
ihanne thei dede on the service of God. x 6 xs Ckooke/>^ 0 . 
f Man 242 In gelt men.. all vigour of lust and desire 
ioylity is extinguished. 

t4. Insolent piesumption or self-confidence; 
sumptuous self-reliance. Ohs. 

•21340 HAaiPOLE Psalter .\xiv. 7 The ° 

jouthed that Ls my ioUfte and foie hardynes. i549 * 

4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 112 The pore wyddoue •• 
w'ylh. ii. or thre wordes shall bryng hym downe „ 
groynde, and destroye his ioUtve. ^ 1581 Confer . ‘ 
This he spake with great lolitie and scomngjy- % 
Raleigh Hist. JP’orld n.v.iii. § 6.373 
conceit, he determined to fight. 

+ 6 , Gallantry, bravery. Obs. 

rxS 4 o tr. Pol. Verg. Eug. Hist. (Camden) I. 89 ) vf a 
returne unto Carausius .. renomed throwghe his jolitec 
vvarfave. 1 

1 6. A beauty, grace, or personal accompusu- 
ment. Obs. - , 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 46 Yf by beaute of facion, or by 
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a body fayr grete or wcl aourned, or by fayr here , . and 
by the other lolytees shold a Squyer be adoubed Knyght. . 
lowe and vyle mayst thou make Knyghtes. 

f 7. A State of splendour, exaltation, or eminent 
prosperity ; splendour, magnificence ; finery of 
dress or array. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 4^4 Senn. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 113 He 
shewed him al the kyngedomes of the worlde, and all theyr 
iolitye. 1565 Jewel Apol. (1611) 363 In the time of 
Pope Boniface the Eight, when the Authority of the Bishop 
of Rome was in greatest iollity. c 1600 Shaks. Souft. lxvi,To 
behold.. nccdie Nothing trimd in iolUtie. 1620 Sanderson 
Ser/u. on 1 Kings xxi. 29 (1689) 152 To proclaim judgement 
against an oppressing iCing [.Ahab] in the prime of his 
Jollity. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, Imiict /*. 109 The Jollity 
and Pomp of the Heathens is much allayed by the Puritan- 
ism and unlimited Power of the Moors, 
t 8. Pleasantry, jocularity ; joke, jest. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus^ Hist. ir. Ixviii. (1591) 92 Two souldiers, 

. .vpon a iolity challenged one another to wrestle. 1596 Br. 
W. Barlow Three Serm. Ded. 82 Others in their iollitie 
haue reported that they could neuer salute the Sunne in 
England. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Mor. 106 They must., 
out of the humour of their jollities, give vent. 

JoUop (d^p'lsp), sb. Also jowlop, ? jellop : see 
JOLLOPED. [app. f. Jowl 2, yW/, joie Lap 

sb^- 2 : cf. Dewlap, which also occurs in the same 
or a cognate sense (i b). 

(It is tempting to conjecture that dewlap itself, of which 
the first element is unexplained, m.ay have originated in 
some popular perversion of jcnulap or jexolap ; but at present 
this is not supported by evidence or analogy.)] 

The wattle of a cock, turkey, or other fowl. 

1703 Bos.man Guinea 262 His Bill is Yellow ; from whence 
to the' Head grown out on each side a red Jollop. 1866 H. 
Clark Introd. Her,, Jellop [see Jolloped]. 1890 Cent. 
Did., Jewlap. 

f JoTlop, Obs. rara^K intr. To gobble as a 
turkey-cock. 

1688 R. Holuf. A rmouiy n. 310/2 (Of the Voices of Birds) 
The Turky Cock JoIIopeth. 

[Hence, erron. Jollop sb. ‘the cry of a turkey’, in Halli- 
well; whence in Cent. Diet, and Funk as * Prov. Eng.* 
Not in Eng. Dial. Did.] 

Jollop, obs. form of Jalap. 

Jolloped Her. Also jowlopped, 

? jellop(p)ed, [f. Jollop sb. + -ed^; cf. Dew* 
LAPPED.] Of a cock, etc., borne as a charge: 
Having the wattles of a specified tincture different 
from that of the body and head ; « Wattled. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry jii. xx. 164 He beareth Gules 
three Cockes Argent, Armed Crested and lellopped Or. by 
the name of Cocke. Ibid. xxi. 164 Three Capons Sable, 
Armed, Crested, and low-Lopped Or.^ Ibid. xxvi. 182 Hee 
beareth, Sable, a Cockatrice dlsplaied, Argent, crested, 
niembred, and iollopped, Gule.^,^ by the name of Buggine. 
i6z2 Pbackam Compl, Gent. xvi. (1634) 178 Three Cockes 
Gules, Armed, Crested, and jellopped, Sable. 2765 Porny 
Heraldrv Gloss., yoUopped or Jrr.olopped, term used to 
signify the gills of a Cock, when bor’n of a different Tincture 
from nis Head. 186.^ Boutell Heraldry, Hist. < 5 * Pop. x, 
64 A Game-cock Is. .jowlopped of hia Wattles or simply 
wattled. x866 H. Clark Introd. Her. (ed. 18), ydlop, 
yelloped, terms occasionally used, .to describe the comb of 
a cock, etc. when borne of a tincture different from that of 
the head. 1890 Cent. Diet., Jewlapped. 
fJo'llus. 06s. slang', [f. Jollt a. : cf. dial. 
Julius fat, fleshy, jollack jolly, hearty, sb. (slang) 
a parson.j (See quot.) 

a 1797 \V. ^rAso.*. Ode to Sir FI. Horioii 12 And find it the 
same easy thing To hit a Jolliix or a king. (Poems (i8io) 
419''! Koie, A phrase used by the bon ion for a fat person.) 

’ Jolly (fi 3 P'li)j d. and adv. Forms: a. 4 iolif 0 , 
-iffe, -yfe, -ef, 4-5 iolyf, 4-6 iolif. j3. 4-6 iolye, 
4-7 (.5 yoly)» 5-6 loyly, 5-7 iolie, 

6 ioUie, iolly, ioylye, 7 joUie, 7 - jolly. [ME. 
jolif, jolyf, joby, a. OF. jolif, joti, gay, festive, 
lively, merry, amorous, gallant, brave, finely 
dressed, handsome, fair, pretty, = It. gittlivo 
merry, pleasant, cheerful, glad, gay (in Florio 
giolivo * iollie, pleasant, ioyous, blithe, bonnie, 
buckesome ’), OCat._;b/i« (Littie). For the loss of 
the final f in F. and Eng. cf. hasty, tardy. In 
ip-rdth c. app. associated with joy, whence the 
spellingyay/y. 

T'he origin of 0 ^.joli/\s uncertain. French etymologists 
have generally followed Diezin referring it toON.jW(=OE. 
S.dt) Yule, or to a cognate Geiman name (indicated by 
Gothic yuUis November) for the midwinter feast of the 
northern nations, whence (in ON.) for ‘a feast’ generally ; 
thus *jdl-lvus, would be= festive. But the historical 
and phonetic difficulties involved, whether the word is sup- 
posed to have been taken into F. from Norse aher aao, or 
to have been Common Romanic, are such as to render this 
conjecture extremely doubtful. M. Paul Meyer suggests 
that OF. jfaAymight l-c after all L. *gautiivus, f. gau‘ 
dire to rejoice, joy. with change of d to I, as m 

cigUiii, Pr. cigala, F. cigale, Vadensis, F. V.ilois, and some 
other words.} 

I. 1. Of guy and cheerful disposition or cha- 
racter; bright, lively ; joyous, gladsome, mirthful. 
Now arch, and chiefiy of time. 

. a. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo Is derevvorthe 
in day, Graciousc, stout, ant gay, Geniil, jolyf so the jay. 
In xa66 Chaucer Rent. Rose 435 Nc she was gay fresh ne 
lolyt But semed be ful ententyf To gode werkes, 

CX380 WvcuF IV.i-s. (iSSo) i6g Preicrc is betre herd of 
god bi..siille dcvocion. .I^.an bi..ioIy chauntyngehat stireh 
men & womnicn to daunsyngc. isSa Stanyhurst j’Ei-eis 
in. (Arb.) 73 Wee .. with iollyc tumult, where should that 
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cittye be setled Streight ways demaunded. ^1635 Milto.n 
Nightingale, While the jolly Hours lead on propitious 
hlay. X647 May Hist. Part. i. ii. 18 Though ihe times 
were jolly for the present. .they could not chuse but feare 
the sequel!. x7so Dodd Poems (1767) 28 The jolly choir 
of maidens trim, Daughter of pleasance. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. It Come, for jolly the time, awake. 

t 2. In more physical sense: Pla'ving the fresh- 
ness and lively spirits of youth or good health ; 
fresh, lively, sprightly, spirited. Obs. 

a. x5.. 6‘«f^«,S’i^. 2565 Hit was a knight .. And [had a] 
yong jolif wif. CX380 Sir Fcrttntb. 1582 A dojty iolyf 
bacheler a jong man & a wi’st pat is of body fresch & fier. 
c X450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 300 That hawke was 
never so jolyfe and so luste afore. 

c 1323 Son^ o/yestenlay 75 m E. E. P. (1862) 165 An 
hounde pat is hkyng, and loly And of sekenesse hoi and 
sounde. c 1386 Chaucer MUUPs T. 77 Wynsynge she was 
as is a ioiy colt, c X450 Merlin 47 Thei be yonge men and 
lolye, and have grete nede of counseile. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. I. ccxxix. 308 Therle of Marche was as then a ioly 
yong herty knight. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxviiL x6o The 
bloude getteth a farther egernesse, and these lolic spirits be 
wasted. 

3. In high spirits; exhilarated, joyful; fglad 
of.tyc pleased at something. Chiefly predicative. 

c 2303 St.^ Sxvithin \y^ in E. E. P. (iSoa) 46 pis gede man 
ofpis tokning: iolyf was ynou^.. 1393 Lancl. A /'/. C. xiv. 
20 lob by-cam a lolif man and aJ hus ioyc newe. c 1400 
Destr. Troyyyiy loson was Ioly of his lustc wordes. x6oo 
Holland Lix*y x; ssSTheTuscans- .got hart and were very 
iolie, saying that the Gods were in favour of them. 163^ 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 266 Though some are soe 
jollle at the French entertaynement. 1780 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Thrale 30 May, Taylor, who is gone away brisk 
and jolly, asked me when 1 would come to him. 1863 
Kingsley lVater‘Bab. i. And then shook his cars, and was 
as jolly as ever. 

b. eitphem. Exhilarated with drink, slightly 
intoxicated. 

1632 C. B. Stapyltoh Herodian 56 In his Tipsy Cups 
when he was Jolly. 1741 H. ki.volf. Lett. H. AlannixZyy't 

I. 36 Young Churcbitl and a dozen more grew jolly, stayed 
till seven in the morning and drank thirty two bottles. 1884 
Pae Eustace 33 I’m never more than jolly, and can l^e 
care of myself precious well. 

4. Indulging in, or fond of, conviviality and social 
merriment; festive ; jovial. The jolly god, Bacchus^^ 
Jolly fellow, jolly dog, a person of convivial tastes 
and habits : cf. Fellow $b. 3 a. 

X375 Barcour Bruce i. 332 The quhethir he glald was and 
Ioly, And til! swylk thowlesnes he jeid As the cours askis 
off jowtheid. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C ilj, Them . . 
that so moche waste (heir good to be ioUfand repayre their 
carayn. xss© Crowley Epigr. 35 b, To lyue lyke a Lorde, 
and make iolvechere. /ii(^tFuLLER/Pbr//HVr(i84o)lI.532 
He was a jolly gentleman, both for camp and court, a great 
reveller. 2697 Dryden Alexander's Feast- 49 The jolly god 
in triumph comes. 1730 'The Student, There is another set 
. . who assume to themselves the name of jolly fellows and 
ridicule every body who has the folly to-be .sober. 2799 
Ld. Melbourne in M. Papers (1880) 5 Miller himself is 
a little jolly dog. '2823 Sporting Mag. XLI. 88 A decent* 
looking man. .who had sacrificed toofreelyto the jolly God. 
2843 Tiuckrray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 87 He be- 
came a viveur and jolty dog about (own. 2872 R. Ellis 
Catullus xlvii. 6 They, my jolly comrades Search the sireels. 

II. f 5, Of cheerful courage; high-hearted, 
gallant ; brave. Ohs. 

c 2330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 333 With joUf men of gest 
toward be North he schoke, To cbace Kyng Robyn. 23 . . 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 300 The lolef lapheth w’atz gendered j^e 
l>ryd. 237s Barbour Btyce xi. 524 Thai war all 3ong men 
and Ioly, And 5arnand till do cheuclry. c 2400 Beryn 2440 
A trew^ visage He had, & a m.-xnljr, And luly was be. 25*3 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1, ccccxlii. 779 The same season there 
dyed., the gentyll and ioly duke Vincelyw. 1590 Spenser 

F. Q, I, i. I Full jolly knight he secnid, and faire did sitt, As 
one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 1642 
Rogers Nrtrtwan 29 The only season of working a jollyand 
stout heart to crouch and creepe. 

• •fG. Overweeningly self-confident; flushed with 
success or prosperity; full of presumptuous pride ; 
defiantly bold, arrogant, overbearing. Obs. 

a 2340 Hampolk Psalter cxivi, 12 Proude^ men & ioIIf 
[v.r. ioly], noupere dredis him na has hope In him. ^ 2474 
Caxton Chesse 1. i, Evilmerodach, a lolyc ni.in without 
lustyse and cruel. 1366 Stapleton Ret. Untr. yesvel iv. x x i 
Thinke you to outface us with ioyly bragges? 1573 G. 
Harvey Leltcr-bk. ((;amden) 45 M. Brown.. amongst other 
of his iolly vaunts, .made tbb tost. 16.48 Sanderson Sepn. 

II. 232 It concerneth every one of us . , not to be too high- 
minded or jolly for any thing that is past. x6^ Sancroft 
Lex Ignea 40 Our Mountain which we said in our jolly 
pride should never be removed. 

III. +7. Amorous; amatory; wanton, lustful. 

2383 Wyclif Amos vi. 4 5c slecptn in beddis of >*uer, and 

wexen wijJd [glossoriolyf) m jour beddis, c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 219a Dido. So prikylh hire thes newe iolye wo. 
2390 Gower Can/. HI. 36 Ihou in al thi last jolif The 
bodily delices .soghlest, c 2435 Seven Sag. (P.) 235 The 
emperour wa.s jolyf of blode. And hare counce! undirstooJ. 
2483 Canton Gold. Leg. (1495) *56 He sholdc send to her all 
the yonge men that were Ioly for to enforce and to make 
her do theyr wtI!. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1S47) 
xSi/2 (Gen. ii. 28) In the Song of Song^, which is ser.e.-ally 
believed, even in the jolliest c-vpressions, to figure the 
spousals of the church with Christ. 

b. Of animals: In h(mt. Obs. txc. dial. 

2500-ao Dunbar /**> r//rr Ixxxxv. 3 Quhonc the b;che is jol’e 

.and on rage. 253S Stewart Cron. .icot. 1947 Quhen anefs] 
iolie per^iauitwes ane bcbt-.SchosuId tckeipitcloilievndir 
cuir. 2SS4 Chesh. Gloss., ydly, maris appetens. 

IV. fS. Bright or gay iu appearance; brilliant, 
showy, splendid. Obs. 
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13., E. E, Alia, P. A. 842 Thys Iheru^aJem lombe hade 
neuer pschche. Of ol>er huec hot quyt (=whitel loljnf. ^2380 
Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 520 Jolyc and gaye sadeles. a 2440 
Sir Eglattt. isoo Mony knj’ghlys heroe of bone 'J’bat yoiy 
colourys bare. 1533 Coveedale yob xl. 10 Vp, dccke the in 
thy ioly araye. 2688 South Serin., Proz’. xii. 2a .\n apple 
of Sodom ..with a florid jolly white and red, 

+ b. Of immaterial things : 1' ine ; fair ; specious. 
a 2300 Bemardus de cura rei faw. (E. E. T. &) 193 Tra>t 
hj'm nocht, suppose he were h* brudyr, Boc gef .a ioly xvorde 
ay for ane vdyr. 2557 TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 202 Then fine- 
ncsse thought by trainyng talke to win that beauty IcTst. 
And whet her tonges with ioly wordes. 256* Jewel Afol. 
Ch. Eng. IV. (1600) 246 Thus w’ith a gay, and lolIic shewe, 
deceiue they the simple. 2576 Fle.ming Panopl. Epist. 245, 
'i hose, which by outward gesture and habite of the body, 
make a joIHc shew. 

1 9 . Finely or ‘ bravely ’ dressed ; = Sr. ‘ braw’. 
CS2.^ CssAxscER Frank/. T. 199 A squicr.. That fressher 
was and lolyer of array As to my doom than is the Monthe 
of May'. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciijb, [1] sp.ared 
myn araye on holy' dayes for to shews me fresshe and ioly 
tofore men of astate. 2508 Dunbar Tua mariit zvemen 67 
With silkis arrayit, Gymp, iolie and gent. 2593 R. Harvey 
Philad. 5 His multitude of rude Scythhins and shepheardes 
could do more .-^ctes than all the fine gay troopes and ronkes 
of Baiazete,. .vnlesse it be .an infallible Item that the lolliest 
men arc euer greatest actors by sea .and land. 

10. Good-looking ; handsome; fair, pretty. 
Nov/ only dial. 

la 2366 Chaucer Rotn, Rose 829 So noble he w’as of his 
stature, So fair, so Ioly’, and so fetys. 02473 Partenay 343 
Then spak the moste gentillest of thaim thre, The most good- 
lokest And iolycst tose. 2565 Golding CTr’/d’sJ/^/.xni. (2567) 
A a ij b, I know my selfc too bee A iollyc fellow. For cuen 
now I did behold and see Mync image in the water sheerc, 
2648 Beaumont Psyche tv. iv. When all the glorious Realm 
of pure Delight, Illustrious Paradise waited on the feet Of 
jolly Eve. 2650 J. Reynolds Flower Fidel. eoTlus jolly 
Nymph. .very* joyfully' conducted them through the \Yoods. 

11. Healthy and well devtlopcd ; of large malte 
and fine appearance; well-conditioned; plump. 
Rarely of a plant, dial, and coUoq. 

a 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 363 A dainty dame in 
her youth, and a jolly woman in her a^e. 26S3 Loud. Caz. 
No. x84S/3Abrbkjolly Man, brown hair’d, x-joj Curiosities 
in Husb. Card. 205 One of these Branches ..was grown 
to be a very Jolly Plant, 272* Steele Sped. No. 4S5 r 3 
He is that Sort of person which the Mob call a handsome 
jolly Man. 2749 Phil. 'Trans. XLVI, 234 The Lady w'a.s 
brought to bed of a fine jolly Boy. 2823 Brockett, Jaliy, 
stout, large in person. ‘ A jolly landlady ’. 1887 KentGloss , 
ydly, fat : plump ; sleek, in good condition. 

V. 12. Used as a general expression of admira- 
tion : Splendid, fine, e.xcellent. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark viii. 31 To h.aue hjin 

greatly c.stemed, .and taken for a ioly felowe of euery body. 
2576 Fle.mino tr. Cains' Evg.Dogs in Arb. Gamer ill. 239 
This dog. .taketh the prey with a jolly quickness. 02620 
C. MosttsLi/eSirV'. More UB2B) said jolly invention 

of Sir Thomas More's. 2697 Dbvdcn Virg. Past. in. 146 
Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly Sheep. 2805 
WoRDSW. JVaggoneri. 228 My’ jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 1839 Farrar y. Home 264 
(Hoppe) They al! drank his health with the usual honours : 

. . For he’s a jolly good fe*eMow, Which nobody can deny. 

b. ironically. (Cf. ‘ Pretty’, ‘ fine’. Sc. ‘bonny’.) 

• The term jolly jdl<no was often thus used in the sixteenth 
cent., someiimc.:* with allusion to 5em.c 6, and is still .applied 
in the same way dialectally. 

2534 Moke 'Treat, on Passion Wks. 2303/a Here shall you 
see ludas play the ioylye marchaunt 1 trowc. 2346 
Gardiner Declar, Art. yoye^zb. Is not be a ioylye w'otKe. 
man thatwoldedcuise to haue god done, otherwyse then he 
hath ? 2586 Ferne Bloc. Centric 72 Mary', a iolly pcccc of 
workc it were, to see plow.mcn gentlemen, c 2620 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flozuers (1855) 82 They’re joly praters, but are Jades 
to doe. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (i2sx)343 It was my hap 
at length .. to finde not seeking .. a jolly slander, call’d 
Divorce at pleasure. xSSx Leicester Gloss. s.v., ‘A jolly 
fellow* s 'a fine fellow’, in the sen.^c of one who prides 
himself on something he has no occasion to be proud of. 

13. Exceedingly pleasant, agreeable, or *nice‘; 
delightful. Now colloq. 

2549 Latimer 5f/« Sirni, be/. Edzv. F/TArb.) 142 A Ioly 
prayc for cure holye father. 2579-80 North Plutarch. 
Sertorius (2676) 493 The heat of Summer Is nourished and 
inforced by the melting of the tee and snow, and so bloweth 
a Joly coolc winde. 2600 Shaks. W. Y.L. u. vii. iSslIns 
Life is most iolly. 2610 Flf.tcher Faith/. Sheph. j. i, 
Sports, delights and jolly games That Shepherds hold full 
dear. CX704 Prior Henry Cf Emma 122 A Shepherd now 
along the Plain He roves; And with his jolly Pipejdellt’hts 
the Groves. 2863 KLscsLEy//rr<ra'. xv, How jol/yit will be 
to see them. 2888 Poor .Vetl/e 57 By Jove! but ii^js 
aufulJj’ jolly' out here ! 1890 *L. P'alconek ’ .:///<*. /xe iti. 
(1891) 86 Good-bye, Mrs, Merrington ; fo jolly of you to gh e 
a dance. 2892 £. Peacock N. Bremiou 1. 13S Whai was, by 
universal consent, the jolliest room in the house. 

14. Used as an admiring mttinsh'c, deriving iu 
meaning from the context : Admirably great, l.arge, 
big, etc. : ironically * fine*, ‘nice*. Now colloq. 

*559 ^lirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiv. With cries, lordes and 
captayncs Ioly store. 2579 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Sept, 163 
Indceile, thy Ball is a bold I igge ^ire, And could make 
a jolly hole in theyr fuire. ax^z Iullur ItcrihiesHZio) 

III. 514 This king had four-and-twenty daughters, a jolly 
number. xSssDARWt.N in Li/eff Lett. Arc not 

these a jolly lot of a>sump:ionsf x3.. r. W. Koai.sso.'. 
Wray/or.Ps Ward, etc., Tito's Troudes, The fate that 
loomed before Tito . • w-as . . set do-x n as a ‘jolly sbame '. 
i8Sa Mrs. Kiaccuu.'dytt. Palace Card. xxx. (rc^r) 293 Ihe 
jolly row there was between him and the m-atcr, Mod.s.at:g, 

* 1 should call you a jolly fool, if you did.* 

B. adv. 

1. In a jolly manner ; merrily, pltxiia.ntJy. 
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l6is Wither Sliefh. Hunt, in yuvenilia (1633) 385 WUIy, 
tbou now f^ull jolly tun’st thy Reeds. tSsS E.merson 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 They eat and drink, and 
live jolly in ihe Open air. ^ , 

2. Qualifying an adj. or adv.j orig. appreciatively, 
then ironically, with intensive force : Extremely, 
very. Now colloq. 

*549 CovERDALR, eic. Erasm. Par. Phil. Hi. 5, I thought 
my selfe a iolye fortunate man {pnlcJt^^ luihi i)ult’Oarjl’li.t], 
a-swell for the nobylitie of my kyndred ..as also for my 
strayte obseruyug of y» law. c 155$ HARrsnELD Divorce 
Hen. K///(Cajnden) 171 The . . 25 chapter .. maketh ajolly 
impertinent proces's 1596 Shak.s. Tam. lihr.m. u. 215 i is 
like you’ll prQuo a lolly surly gtootne. c i6^S Howell Lett. 
VL 43 Prince Rupert having got a jolly considerable Army m | 
Holland. 1647 Trapi* Comm. Matt. iv. 1 All jolly j 
quiet at Ephesu.s before St. P.iul camtf hither, 1830 Dickens 
O. Tivist lx, * He U so jolly green said Charley. 1898 K. 1 
Kipling in Mont. Post 8 Nov. 5/r iMy friend, you made a | 

miNtake, and you jolly well know it. | 

b. Formerly also jolly ami — ■ \ cf. Sc. hra^v ' 
and — , gay and — ; in braw and able, braiu and 
soon, it is gay and late. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 37 Is not your doctrine a 
ioylyand holesom doctrine? Ibiti. 40* Is not ^this religion 
of prote.-^tants like to be a ioyly and sounde religion 'I ^ >575 
Laneham Lett. 58, I am of woont ioUy & dry a mornings. 

0. Comb., as jolly'chcekcd, 'faced, -timbered, 
jollylike adjs, ; joUy-boys, ‘a group of small 
drinking vessels connected by a tube, or by open- 
ings one from another' (P'armer Slang 

1587 M. Grove Pelois <5* Hipp. (1878) 48 As if Alcxandrus 
were With all his iolilyke roj’aliie, in plate among them 
there. 1594. Lodge Wounds Civ. War m. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 145 Aristion is a ]olly*timber’d man. 18x9 
W. Tennant Papistry StoniMHiSay) iiSThejollie-cheekit 
moon. 1898 F. C. Gould in Westm. Gas. 8 Dec. 2/1 Jolly* 
faced fanners. 

Jolly (d. 7 p*U), sb}- slang. [Jolly a. used as sb."] 

1. A royal marine. Tame Jolly, a militiaman. 

18*9 Marrvat F. Mildmay xi, The jollies fired tolerably 

well. 1841 — Poacher xxvi, ‘Jollies I what are they?' 

* Why, marines, to be sure ’. 1E67 Smvth Saxloi^ s Word.bk. 
S.V., Tame jolly, a militiaman : royal Jolly, a marine. 1896 
R. Kipling Hcven Seas 176 Tm a Jolly—’Er iMajesiy’s 
Jolly— Soldier and Sailor too. 

2. A cheer. 

X87X Dally 'Tel. 7 Mar. (Farmer), On a suggestion to give 
him a jolly, which appears to be the local phrase, they 
cheered the hero loud and long. X894 Dally Nesvs 27 July 
8/x The Chairman called upon those who benefited by it 
to ^ive those gentlemen a ‘jolly*, a request which was 
carried out with amazing vigour. 

3. A word of praise or favourable notice, csp. 
one uttered for some ulterior purpose, as to further 
the sale of goods ; also, A sham purchaser (see 
quot. 1867 ). 

1856 H. Mayhew Gi. World Louden 46 (Fanner) The de- 
pendents of cheats ; as jollies and ‘ magsmen ’, or the con* 
federates of other cheats. 1867 MoriungStar 25 Dec., The 
man Kelly was what is termed a ‘jolly*, that was, a person 
paid to bid so as to induce strangers to believe that he was 
a bond fide purchaser. 1873 Slang Diet. 205 ‘ Chuck Harry 
a Jolly, Bill', Le. go and praise up his goods, or buy of 
him, and speak well of the article. 

Jolly sbF [Short for Jolly-boat.] 

« Jolly-boat. 

x8z9 JIarryat F, Mildmay xxH, There is the jolly for 
you : send the boat off as .soon as you have landed. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 74 Wc took the jolly across the 
broad. 1889 Blackw. Mag. CXLVL 17a The jolly was half 
full of water. 

Jolly (d 5 P‘li), V. [f. Jolly a. and sb^ ; cf. OF. 
jolyer.J 

1. intr. To make merry, enjoy oneself, rare. 

1610 G. F LETCHER Christs 'fri. i. xxxv. They jolly at his 

grief, and make their game. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots 
xii, Home at half-past three to dinner — when I jollied, as 
1 call it, for the rest of the day. 

2. slang, a. traiu. To treat with rough merri- 
ment, ridicule, or horseplay; to chaff; to abuse. 

1873 Slang Diet., folly, to abuse or vituperate. 1879 
N.ifQ. 5th Ser. XI. 406 Jolleying is a common term among 
workmen in London, and is used to exprc-is nearly every 
description of verbal ridicule and abu.se. 1885 Runciman 
Skippers .y S/n 146 The way they hustled us and jollied us 
was cruel. 

b. To cheer. 

S89X Licensed Victuallers' Gas. g Feb. (Farmer), The ring 
of spectators., cheered and jollied both lads vociferously, 

C. To treat (a person) in a pleasant, agreeable 
manner, with the object of keeping him in good 
humour or of obtaining a favour from him. Const. 
tip, along, etc. O.S. 

1^3 Gunter Miss Dividendss.yi You’ve left her alone all 
to-day — you ain’t been near to jolly her up. xl^ Outing 
(U. S.) XXIV. 60/1 It was very difficult to beg off. I jollied 
the trio a>i best I could. xZ^zL^ebraska State 5'’n:f.24junc 
3/1 They jollied Hir.imEhright and touched up the players. 

Harper s lag, XXVIII. 529/2 Wc want you to jolly 
them up a bit. 

d. inlr. To make a sham bid at an auction; 
see Jolly sb.^ 3. 

x 859 Echo XI Oct., Dealers who if they chance to see a 
likely purchaser in the crowd will forthwith commence to 
make false oflers— termed ‘jollying * — for their own horses 
when brought up for auction. 

Jolly-boat (d,^f?libd’ut). [Known only from 
18th c. : origin uncertain. 

It has been supposed to be a perversion of Jolywat or 
gellywatle, an earlier name app. for the same or a similar 


ship’s boat or.sma)l size. On the other hand the first element 
bears a strong (written) resemblance to a !iamc{of unknown 
origin and uncertain age) applied to siiiail boats of various 
kinds in many Teutonic langs. ; e. g. Da. ju/fe (xylh c.), Sw. 
fol,jolle,julle,hG,jollc,jdltc,gJlle,geiletSn Fischer 1741 
Jol or jetlf, IJrem. vJhcn. jel/e, E.Fris. Jt2l, jttUe, Wang- 
Du.y<?/U682 in Winsciiooten ; Hexham, 1673, has the 
dim. jolletjen * small bark or boat *). But in all these lang^* 
they is s Kng. y, and the actual corresponding word is F* 
yole, Eng.y'rtTt'/. (An alleged I‘\ Jol, jelle, seems only to 
be the ’i'eutomc word mentioned as a foreign word in an 
Encyclopedic of the 18th c.) Hence the exact historical rc' 
latlons of these words remain unascertained.] 

A clincher-built ship's boat, smaller than a cutter, 
wi\b a bluff bow aud very wide liansom, usually 
hoisted at the stern of the vessel, and used chiefly 
as a hack-boat for small work. 

X727-4X CiiAMUERs Cycl. s.v. Boat, The several boats, and 
their names are, a jolfy boat, a long boat, .. a yaul, boats 
for ships. X77S Dalwyaiple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 
Sent jolly boat and yawl in search of him. 1809 W. IkvinO 
Kuickerb. <xB6x) 51 A little round Dutch boat, shaped not 
unlike a tub, which had formerly been the jolly-boat of the 
Goede Vrouw. c t86a H. Stuart Seaman’s Catcch. 9 Jolly 
boat or dingey, is used on all calls for market, or going 
round the ship sejuaring yards, or for any similar purpose. 

tJo'llyhead. Qbs. rarc‘'^. [f. Jolly a. -r 

-HEAD.] Jollity, merriment. 

1596 Si’ENscit F. Q. VI. xi. 32 Despoyled of those loyes and 
lolly-head, Which with those gentle shepheards here I wont 
to lead. 

Jolt (d^JwU), V. Also 6-7 ioult. [Etymology 
obscure t see Note below.] 
f 1. trans. To butt or push with the head, elbow, 
or other blunt part ; to give a pusli or knock to ; 
to nudge. Obs. 

i6rx Coxca., Coud/er, to iog or louIt with the elbow. Ibid,, 
Tabuier, to ioult, butt, or push. 1778 Mad. D’ArblaV 
Diary 18 June, I jolted Mr, Crisp, who, very much per- 
plexed, said, .. that u was a novcL 

2. To shake up from one's seat or place with 
a sudden jerk or succession of jerks, esp. in loco- 
motion ; to carry or transport with jolts. (Chiefly 
in passive.) 

*599 [see J olting^//. a). ifioyDEKKER&WECSTERHVr/a/. 
Hoe It. Hi. p.'s Wks. 1873 II. 3x1 O fie vpont; a Coach? 
I cannot abide to be iolted, *796 Bukkc liegic. Peace lii. 
W.ks. VIII. 268 We arc yet to be jolted .and rattled over the 
loose misplaced stones. 1851 Jllustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 247 
Their object is to advance by steps as in walking, without 
jolting the carriage. 1877 Black Green Past. xlvi. (1878) 
370 We were once more jolted over the unmade roads. 

3 . To move or throw (anything) up with a jerk ; 
to force out in a jerky manner. 

^ rt 184s Hood The Desert-Born i8g My scanty breath wa-t 
jolted out with many a sudden groan. 1B96 Liberal Mag. 
Dec. 507 The contest between State^ald and Rate-aid ended 
in jolting the two up together in one scheme. 

4. intr. Of a vehicle, etc. : To receive an abrupt 
and rough jerk in moving; to move along with 
a succession of jolts, as on an uneven road, 

a 1703 Po.'iFBET Last Epiph. Poems (1790) 138 The globe 
shall. .UTckward jolt, distorted with the wound. Z750 John- 
son RanxhUr No. 34 T* 6 He whipped Ins horses, the coach 
joltedagain, ^x8ssMACAULAv/f«AA>i^.xiv. IU.430 Wag- 
gons laden with the sick jolted over the rugged pavement. 

5. intr. Of a person : To ride with constant jolts, 
1730 Mrs. Delanv Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 266 Good- 
night ; I have jolted all over the city, and am so tired 1 can 
only say 1 am .. Yours, M.P, 1880 Dixon Royal Windsor 
111 . xM. 210 To joU along the road was painful. 

6 . intr. To move up and down or to and fro in 
a jerky manner. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mr, Twining 20 Jan., The 
shoulders . .jolting up and down in the convulsions of a 
hoarse laugh. 1849 H, Mayo PcJ. Superst, (1851) 125 With 
head, limbs, and trunk twitching and jolting in every 
direction. 

iSote. The etymology of Jolt vb. and sb., and their deri- 
vatives, and of words apparently allied in form and sense, is, 
in the^ present state of the evidence, involved in ob.scurity 
and difficulty. 'Jolt-head is known in 1533 » jolt-headed (in 
the form choU-heatied) in 1552 ; jolting Pate, app. in the 
sense of jolt-head in X579; while the simple vb. and sb. 
jolt, are not knowi. till 1590. But largely identical 

in sense wiih^W/, is quoted at least from 1530, and may be 
a century earlier. Sense x of jolt, both in .sb. and vb., has 
evident affinities w'ith joll. Jowl sbP, ?/.*, and perh. with 
JowLj^.* ; but the other senses of jolt vb. coincide with 
tho.se oi jot^ vb. j'olt has thus the appearance of an altera- 
tion ofyb/, influenced by 7Vrrt'f,and perh.by Jolt-head, which 
latter is evidently related in .some waj-to Jowl or Jowl 
sb? : the form choltJicadeU esp. recalls the cholte form of the 
latter. (Cf. also the mod. dial, cholter-, ckcavicr-hcaded 
= Jolter-hkadeo.) It has been suggested th-Tt jolt-head 
may have been a phonetic variant of *jolled- or *jowrd 
hemi, and that jolt vb. was a back-formation from it, perh. 
through jolting pate*, but this has obvious difficuUics, 
phonetic and semantic. Further evidence may harmonize 
facts, which are at present somewhat contradictory.] 

Jolt (fl,^t>“lt>, sb. Also 7 ioult. [See prec.] 
+ 1. A knock (of Ihe head, etc.) against some- 
thing. Qbs. rare, 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Coxorrdn, ,, iolts of the head 
against the wall. x6i8 Holyoay Juvenal ii. 22 He . . Who 
Mars his shields, staid with close thong, oft bears With jolts 
and sweat. 

2. An abrupt shock or Jerk which throws a person 
(or thing) up, to fall again by his (or its) own 
weight ; esp, one received by a moving vehicle, 
or by a person driving or riding on a rough road. 
163* Sherwood Coigr., The ioult of a coach in vneuen 


way. x688 Evelyn Diary 12 Ftb., My daughter Evdvn 
going in the coach .. a jolt (the doorc being not fast shut) 
flung her quite out, 1763 Wilkes Corr. tilios) II. 33 .My 
wound has been a good deal fretted by the vile jolts ihrou'^h 
the rascally towns of Stroud, Rochester, Chatham, &c. 1875 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ji. 135 A .series of jolts and 
jars, proving that the language had run off the track. 

3. A jerky movement, an abrupt jerk. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst.^ (1851) 124 The exercHe com- 
monly began in the head, which would fly backwards and 
forwards, and from side to side, w’ith a quick jolt. 

Jolter [f. Joi.Tz>. + -£nl.] One 

who or ihat which jolts; a jolting caiiiage. 

i 5 ix Cotgr., Secoueur, a shaker, tosser, swinger, iouUer. 
x8sz 14 . S. SuKTEKS Sponge’s Sp. 7 xi6 It was two 
o’clock before Mr. Spraggon wan again in his joher. 

Jolter, sbit- Also joulter. App. a variant of 
JoWTEB, a hawker, pedlar. 

Perhaps only an individualism of the writers; the form w 
not in E. D. Diet, and the word not cited from Ireland. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 157 A jolter, a man selling 
oy.Hters, brooms and sundries was as welcome to the servants’ 
hall, as a pedlar with .shawls and laces to the drawing room. 
1845 Mks. S. C. Hall Whtieboy x. 83 The widdy sould 
them [ducks] to a Cork joulter for eightpeiice a couple. 

Jo*lter, V. rare. [Frequentative of Jqitv,: 
see -BU !>.] intr, and trans. To jolt, to move with 
continuous jolting. 

'x8»8 Lamq Wife’s TrtalX, I am jolter’d, bruised, and shook 
to deatli, With your vile Wiltshire roads, x^ Sala in 
Daily Tel. x3 Oct., 'I’he luggage ! It was coming joltering 
in a van to the place where we couldn't gel a bed. 

Jolter-liead, jolterhead. Also rfw/.ohoi- 
ter-head, ohowter-head. [An extension of Jow- 
HEAD.] 

1. (dJou-ltarihe'd) = Jolt-head i. 

a 1700 B. E. jjict. Cant. Cretu, Jolter-head, a vast large 
Head ; also Heavy and Dull. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled., 
Merry England (1852) 61 Tlicy judge of llie Englidi 
character in the lump, as one great jolter-head, contalnlrg 
all the .Cupidity of the counlr)’, 1823 Moohk Fables Holy 
.Mtiance ii. 10 The Easterns, in a Prince, 'ris said, Prefer 
what's called a jolter-head. 1829 Scott Diary 18 M.ar. in 
Lockhart, A misshapen dwarf, w ith a huge jolter-head. 

2 . ((l2;du*U3r|hca) » Jolt-heai) 2. 

1620 Shelton Qtiix. IV. xviii, Who was that lolter-head 
that did sub.scribc or ratify a warrant for the attaching of a 
Knight? ax6i8 Lewis, etc. Ct. tlamiltods Fairy Tales 
(1849)68 While my j'oUer-head of a Genius laboured with 
both his body and soul. x88x Spcelator 26 Feb. 275 A clerk 
so low,. that Prince Uismacck can disavow him as a jolter- 
head without remark. 1897 E. D. Diet., ChoUerdtead. 

Jolter-headed (dstfu-ltoriheided), a. Also 
o'/rt/, cholter- [f. prec. + -ED 2.] = Jolt-headed, 

1,48 Richarosoh Clarissa (iSii) VI. xxvi. iii Half-.i- 
dozen joltcr-headcd crop-cared boys, 1765 Treat. Dom. 
Pigeons 69 The Dutch tumbler is larger, often fealher- 
leg'd, and more joultcr-headcd. iSzr Scott Kemhu, a-nvh. 
How didst thou come off with yonder jolter-headed gianu 
i8;6 Whitby Gloss., Chotter-hemled, stultified, heavy headed. 

Hence Jolterhoa'dedness. 

1852 Dickens Lett., to W- Collins Dec. 1 . 294 The jolter- 
headedness of the conceited idiots who suppose that volumes 


arc to be tossed off like pancakejL 
Jolter-pat©. rare'~^- [f. jolter- in joller'nca.t 
+ Path.] «= Jolteu-head 1 , Jolting / aft*. 
xBxx Scott Niget viii, Her little conceited noddle or her 
father's old crazy calculating jolter-paie. 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ? Cbs. -Also 6 cholt-, 
iolte-, ioulte-, iollt-, 7 ioult-. [Origin obscure: 
see note to Jolt v.) 

tl. prop, jolt Bead (d^tfu-Uihe'd) : A large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; a stupid head. Obs. 

JS33 More Debelt. Salem Wks. 993/x A mastyffe hath.. a 
greaie iolte head, and a great moscl. 160$ B. Joxso.v 
Volpone V, vHi, Your red saucy cap, that scemc.s (to mej 
Nayl'd to your iolt-bead. x68o Lond, Gas. No. i53*/4 the 
other a darker Bay with a jolt head. *7°* Conn. 

Sacra 1. v. § 25 He must then have had a Jolt Ht:m. 

2. (d 3 oa'lt|hed) A heavy-headed or thick-headeo 
person ; a blockhead. Also allrib. 

*573 G. Harvey Lettcr-bk. (Camden) 126 Take him for a 
ioultehedd and a senseless brute. x653UKQUHAi<TAa^rw* 
Frol. (Rtidg.) 18 Hearken, Jolthe.'ids. 1767 Stf.rnk 
Skaudy IX. xxv, Ninny-hammers, goo-se-caps, jolt-ncaos. 

attrio. 1664 Flfldden F. 1. 7 At home U left none m tne 
Land, But joult-head Monks and brosten hryers. 

Jolt-headed (d,::ffu*lt|he;ded), a, jobs, [i- 

prec. + -ED 2] Having n ‘jolt head', i.c- a large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; thick-headed. Now only 
Jig. 

iSSa Huloet, Cholt headed felow, whose hcade i^s 
greate as a bcUc or mall, tnditanus. i6SS . . 

Bf.nnet Health's Iinprov. 11746) *74 -A & 

Gudgeons. 1865 tr. Hugo's Hunchback\. 

Hall) 169 'Twas cruel to make aTantalus of the jolt- 
cub. e 

t Jolting, Ohs. fapp. from first element ol 
Jolt-head, with ppl. ending. Sec note to Jolt n.j 
In Jolting pate = Tolt-head i, 2. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Pericles, This tyranae here, 
this heauy iolUing pate. 1650 RulWEr Anthrcponi . - 7 
Craiinus jesting at his monstrous joulting pate. 

Joltincf (d7if«*ltin), vbl. sb. [f. Jolt v, + 
-Ia\g 1 .] The .'iction of the vb. Jolt ; tlie process 
of being jolted ; a shaking in a cai riage, etc. 

1641 WiLKiN.s Math. Magick ii. ii. (1648) x6x Whetner .. 

Unevenness of the Ground, will not c-iusc such a joltnu 

the Chariot. 27x3 Dcrha.m Phys.-'Theol. >*1. a 

note. They, .found liim dead, and that he had been broug 
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thither in the same Posture on Horseback, notwithstanding 
the jolting of the Horse. x88i Bbsant & Rice C/iap/. ,■/ 
Fleet L ill. (1883) i6 The best thing to cure a crying fit 
is a good jolting, .in a country cart. 

Jolting (djon-ltiq), ppl. a. [f. Jolt v. + 
-ING 2.] That jolts jin senses of the vb.j. 

1599 ftfARSTON Sco. Villanie i. iii. 183 Hurried In ioulting 
Coach. X772 Poetry in Antu Reg. 221 From jolting stones 
An easy litter sav’d my bones. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 839 
His unusually unmusical and even jolting verse. 

Hence Joltingly ac/v.^ in a jolting manner, so 
as to jolt. 

1843 FrasePs Mag. XXVII. 657 OlT they started most 
jokingly. 1859 CoRswALUs New Worldl. 151 We drove 
jokingly over a rough lava plain deeply furrowed. 

Joitless, a. [f. Jolt sb. + -less.] Free 
from jolts. 

^ 1808 Moore Cornipiion v, Court and Commons jog one 
joltless way. 1898 Spectator 5 Feb. 190/1 To keep h?s 
part of the machine in steady and jokless motion. 

Jolty a. [f. Joi.T sb, + -Y.] Char- 

acterized by jolting ; having or causing jolts. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge^ (1859) 4*7 The wains ..were 
rumbling and rattling on their jolty a.'de trees. 1867 Le 
Fanu Tenants Malory Ixi. ti87r) 354 Going slowly down 
the joky hill. 1896 Marik Cokv.llw)//^A 0» W.Vwi .xi, The 
coach would be too joky for him. 

Joly, Joly- : see Jolly, Jolli-. 

Jolyce, -yous, -ysye, obs. fF. Jealous, -oosy. 
t Jo'lyvet. Obs. rare~~K [a. OF. jolivet^ 
joUyvety dim, of jolify -ve gay, pretty, Jolly.] A 
gay or pretty little creature. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowte (Caxlon) 1. xxii. (1859) 28 The byrd that 
syngeth on the braunche on hye, And sheweth hyni self 
a lusty iolyuet, Vnto the deth ts smyten sodeynly. 

t J O’lj^at. Obs. A Iso 5 ioljrwet, 6 - 7 gelly- 
watte. [Of obscure origin and uncertain form, 
the earlier instances havingyi*^-, the later 
Conjectured by some to beacorruption of Sp. and Pg.^fa^- 
ota^ F. gallotey Du. galjoot (Galliot But tliLs is extremely 

doubtful. It is difficult to comprehend \iesvt galeota could be 
transformed into jolywat\ and the differ even more 

than their nauies^ for the galliot was an independent vessel 
with sails and many rowers, while the jolywat was a ship’s 
boat of small .size. It is true that the Pg. galcota appears 
to Iiave \ieiComz galleywat or Galliv.\t, in the East Indies, 
but thi.s, like the original, was a vessel of 60 or 70 tons 
with sails and 40 or 50 rowers, carrying sometimes 3 guns— 
a very diflerent thing from the jolyzvatt to say notliing of 
the impossibility of any connexion between an IndoPortu- 
^uese word and an English word before 1500. The varia- 
tion jolly; gelly; reminds us of the numerou.s forms of the 
Scandinavian and Low German word yb/, j'olle^ golle, cited 
under Jolly-boat; but the evidence for this as yet does 
not carry us back to the date o( j'olj'waf.] 

A ship’s boat of small size ; ? « Jolly-bo.vt. 

*495-7 Naval Aeeis, Hen. y// {iZ^6) 143 The Soueraigne 
with her grele bote and lolywet. Ibtd, 181 ‘I’he Soueratgne.s 
grcie Bote and lolywat. Ibid, 272 (The Regent) Cokke 
Botes Belongyng to the seid Ship j, Botes called ioly wates j. 
*S*3 in Oppenheim A'4»y. Navy (1896) 80 For the 

boat 40 [men]; the cok, 20; the gelly-watie to. 1613 
Downton in Purchast Pilgrims (1625) 1. 501 As soone as 
I anchored, 1 sent.. Master Spooner, and SamucU Squire in 
my Gellywatte to sound the depths within the sands, 

dompe, Jompre, obs. ff. Jump, Jumpeu, 

Jonah Also Jonas. 

1 . The name of a Hebrew prophet, the subject of 
the Book of Jouah ; used allusively, in senses 
thence derived. 

^ i6x*T. Lwendrr Trav. Pref. to Rdr. Cj, [He] thought 
It bc-st to make a lon.i-sof him, and .so cast both him and his 
hooks into the Sea. X663 J. Si-encer Prodigies (1665' 369 
I hey Were always presumed the Jona.s’s which raised all the 
storms in the State. 1679 Establ. Test 9 One of the Jonah.s 
that was . . heaved over the Decks to allay the Tempest. 
«i88s_H. CoswAY Living or Detui viii, You must be very 
lucky in love . . for you are a regular Jonah at cards. sSBf 
Spectator 5 Nov, 1479 To make a Jonah of the one of its 
members who is probably least in fault, 

2. Jonah,-crab, a large crab {J^ancer borealis') 
of the eastern coast of North America. 

*893 in Funk. 

Hence Jonah, v. trans.^ to bring ill luck to. 

1887 Black Sabina Zembra 282, I seem to Jonah every- 
thing X touch, X897R. Kii’LisG Captains Courageous 97 
A Jonah’s anything that .spoils the luck...lve known a 
splutin’-knife Jonah two trips till wc was on to her. 
Jonathan (d^p-naj^an). [A personal name; 
orig, ihat of the son of Saul, king of Israel.] 

1 . Brother /oitalhan.) A generic 

name for the people of the United Stales, and also 
for a representative United States citizen. 

Understood to have originated in th«i e.\pre.ssion Brother 
yonathan (cf. 2 Sam. i. 26), .said to have been applied to 
Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, by General 
Washington, who often sought his ad\ ice. Hence it is believed 
to have been applied at first to a New Englander, and at 
kagih, like Yankee, in the wider .sense. 

i3x6 ‘Quu* Grand Master x. 25 May she all Europe s 
arras vviihstand, Keep France and Jonathan in awe. z8x5-28 
F. Hall Trav. Catuida fc US. ^tso A humorous publica- 
non entitled ‘John Bull and Brother Jonathan . 1820 
Svo. Smith IVhs. (1S40) I. 37a We can inform Jonathan 
what arc the inevitable consequences of being loo fond of 
glory : Tax« upon every article which enters into the mouth. 
*8*5 Scott Fiuu. Lett. (1894* II- 384 But I do not suppo.-ic 
brother Jonathan would like much so large a fortune passing 
out of hiscoiitincnt to gild a Marchionc-s’s coronet m Bnt.ain, 
1848 Lowvxl P. Poein-s 1S90 II. 36 To move John 

|BuJ)} you mu<r nrake your /bJi’rum of solid beef and 
pudding; an abstract Idea will do for Jonathan. 


2 . See quot. 

*847-78 Halliwell, yonathan^ an instrument used bv 
smokers to light their pipes with. 

Hence Jonathaniza'txon, an Americanizing, 

1854 En^rson in Corr. it*. Carlyle IL cxxxviit. 235 Come 
and bee the Jonaihanization of John. i^^Sat. Rcz>. 15 Dec. 
652/t Ihe Jonathani^tion of John is going on. .symptoms 
of American corruption and misrule. 

Joncade, -ate, jonckett, obs. ff. Junket. 

J onot(e, obs. forms of Joist s6. and a. 

Jone, obs. form of Joak, Joi.v, Juxe. 

Jonetjt, var. J.vux-ette, Genet. 

Jonglery (d.:^-5gl3ri). [ad. F. jonglerie, f. 
Jongleur-, see next .nnd -EltY. Cf. Juggleuv.] 
The performance of a jongleur. 

rfiifi BuLmKAR Sttg. J£j:po5.. longlerie, iugling. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley xiv. 79 These feats of j'ous'Lrie usually 
icrmimatcd in a row. 2841 TatPs Mag. VIII. 309 'ihe 
minstrel found it necessary to unite mumcry and joi.glery 
with his rhymes. 

II Jong’ieuf C^ohglor). [F. Jongleur (anciently 
a minstrel, now a juggler or tumbler), altered or 
erroneous form otjougleur^ m OF.Jog/c'or:—h Jocu- 
jester : see Juggler. (Hatz.-Darm. sug- 
gest lliat tlie n was due to influence of OF .Jaugler. )J 
The Norman French term (technically used by 
modern writers) for an itinerant minstrel, who 
sang and composed ballads, told stories and other- 
wise entertained jjeoplc: —Juggler i. 

*779 Alex.inoer Hist. Women (1782) I. vii. 232 It 
tvav chat of the Tioaha(iours,or Poets, who composed sonnets 
in praise of their beauty; and of the Jongleurs wlio .sung 
them at the courts and casilc.s of the great. X835 Lytton 
Rienzi vn. viii, A min.Ntre1, or jongleur, .with a small lute 
slung round him, was making his way. .through the throng. 
1853 Milman Lat. Chr. xxv. iv. (1864) IX. 180 The Jongleurs 
(the reciters of the merry and licentious fabliaux), 

b. = Juggler 2 . 

1851 Moir Poeuts^ The dark Waggon xv. On stage his 
sleights the jongleur shows. 

Jonk, -et, Jonkry, obs. ff. Junk, -et, Junkery. 
Jonour, obs. form of Joiner. 

Jonque : sec Jonquil 3 . 

Jonquil (d3U‘5kwil, d^p'nikwil). Also 6-7 
iunquiUa, 7-S junquil(l, 8 jonquille, Sc. jonc- 
keel. [ad. motl.L. jonquilla = F. jouquilUy It. 
giouehigliat or Sp. juuqui/lOf dim. of junco^ L. 
juncHS rush ; so called from the msh-like leaves. 
Walker pronounces junhvill\ so all tlie poets 
down to Wordsworth ; Smart 1836 has jtmg*kxviL\ 
1 - A species of Narcissus (/VC Jonquilla)^ having 
long linear leaves and spikes of fragrant white and 
yellow dow'crs ; the rush-leaved Daffotlil. 

Hence extended to allied .^peciw, a.s Large J., Narcissxis 
odorus \ SmallJ., N. pusillHs\ Queen Anne’s J., N. 
pusillus plenus. 

1629 I’aukinson Farad. lx. 90 The great ynntjxdlla with 
the large flower or cup. 1633 Johnson < 7#/'<xr<Tef /A 
I. Ixxxiv. I 17. 129 'There is al^o another Kush DaflTodil or 
lunjuilia. X664 Evelyn Kal. Hurt. (1720) 198 .March 
.. Flowers j» Piimt- or yet Listing. JunquiJls. 1696 — 
Corr. 2S Oct. (1871) 725 Beds of Tulips Carnations*. 
Jonquills Rauunculas. Garth Dispeus. vi. 70 And 

nence JutiquHs derive their fragrant Dew. 1723 C’lLss 
WiNCHEiJiKA Misc. Poems 90 Now the Jonquille o’ercomes 
the feeble Brain. 1730 Sw'iET Panegxr. on Dctvi, The 
crocus and the daflbdii. The cowslip soft, and sweet jonquil. 
1819 WoHnsw. Sonn. ti> Snowdrop^ This border thickly set 
With bright jonquils. x8ai Shelley Eplpsych. 450 .And 
from the moss violets and jonquils peep. x83a Garden 
x8 Mar. 182/1 A sheaf of slender Jonquils. 

2 . A pale yellow colour like that of the jonquil. 
\F . jonqHille,'\ 

1791 Hamilton BeriholUt's Dyeing 1. 1. 1. iv. 67 *1116 silk 
assumed a fine jonquille yellow. x8x8 J. Smith Pajiorama 
Sc. «5r Art II. 543. x8sx lllustr. Coral. Gt. F.xhib. 498 
Jonquil, apricot, and cerulean blue, .corded p>oplin. 

3 , A canary-bird of jonquil colour. Abbreviated 
jonque. 

1865 Derby Mercury 25 Jan., The goldfinch mules were 
exceedingly good, the first prize in jonques being given to 
a choice specimen. X89X C. L. Morgan .Anim. Life ij* 
Intell. 225 It docs not answer to pair two jonquils. 

Jont^e, obs. forms of Joint sb. and a. 

Jooar, variant of Jou AB, Indian millet. 

Joobba, joobey, variants of Juurah. 

Jook, var. spelling of JouK. 

II JooIHi jum (d3/7m). E. Indies. Also jura, 
and erron. jh-. [Arakanese. The name is natixe 
to the Hill country, cast of Chittagong; but 
applied by zVnglo-Indians to the same system in 
other parts.] A system of cultivation practised in 
the hill forests of India and Indo-China, under 
which a tract is cleared by fire, occupied and cul- 
tivated for a time, and then abandoned for another 
tract, which is similarly treated ; a tract so treated. 
Also attrib. Hence Joom, jura, v. to clear a joom. 

*855 H. H. WiLSOH hid. Gloss, 242 yum, yoom^ a Mug 
village, or one belonging to a forest race on the com of 
Chittagong ; any hiU or forest vill-vgc on thce.Tst of Bengal. 
xSiio Jnil. Bof. VTI. 757 Joom cultivation is the term used 
todcsignaie the rude cuUivation practised by most of the 
hill tribes of India. XS76 Si« W. Hunter Statist. Aic. 
Bengal VI. 46 The sign of manhood among the CK-ikmds is 
when a lad is sent out to cut his first /rim. Ibid. 67 Re- 
strictions being placed on juwtug\xh^ hill mode cf culiAa- 


lion'. Ilid.f The people h.-tve there better Juntlug L^nds. 
x 335 G. C. WHfnvoRTH Anglo-hid. Diet, 140 yum.ih, 
a cultivator on the j'um system. 1897 Ld. KouhRTS 4x Vrs, 
India xJ, We came across a Urge number of these jooms. 
Jop, dial, form of Jaut. 

Joparde, -ardie, -arte, -erte, obs. forms of 

Jeopard, Jeopardy. 

Jope, jopee, joppe, -y, jopy : see Jowpr. 
Jopon, jopoun, var. of Gipo.n Obs. 
t Joppe, Cbs. rar£~°, [Known only from 
Fremp. Fatv., which equates it with a ined.L. 
joppus, used aiso as one of the renderings of javel, 
and cited from earlier med.L. giossarics-j Afooi. 
Hence f Jo ppery, foiiy. 

c X440 Promp. I'aiv. 265/1 loppc, or folte, yeppus^ 
C[ampusJ ¥\\QX\irn]j'oppa. fCf. IavcLyfy^;rj,^rr/v,Uguiio-J 
Ibid, 264/1 loppcrye, or foltery, yeppena. 

+ Jopper, V. Obs. rare"-^. [Onomatopccic, 
with Irequenlative ending.] inlr. To joker or jolt. 

^ 1607 Middleton Phanux 11. iii, Take heed the coach 
jopper not too much. 

deque, obs. form of Joke. Joram: seejonuii. 
Jordan (dgpudan). Forms: 4-6 iurdan(e, 
iordan, 5 iurdone, 6 yerdan, iourden, 6-7 
iordec, 7 jur-, jor-, jourdon, jordain, 7-9 
jurden, Sjourdan, 7-jordan. [Origin iincei tain. 

llie suggestion h.TS been made that yordan is short for 
yordandottle, and meant orig. a bottle of water brought 
from thejordanbycrusaders or pilgrims; that it was thence 
transferred to ‘a pot or ves.scl used by physicians and 
alchemists and thence to the chamber utensif. But the 
earlier .steps of thi.s conjecture .ipp. re.<;t upon nothing but 
the later form of the word (which may actu.iliy be n cor- 
ruption of something else), and the e.xtcrnal probahlliiie.s of 
such an origin. It is remarkable that, though the tarly 
accentuation and spellings indicate a French origin, no trace 
of the word has been found in Old French ; nor docs the 
med.L. j'urdanus appear to be knoun ouisidc England. 
The river Jordan is in L. yordants^ a word necessarily 
familiar to the author of the Promp. Parv. and other glov 
sarists, who used not this, but j'urdanus for the * jurdan *.] 
fl. A kind of pot or ves£el formerly used by 
physicians and alchemists. Obs. 

As figured in Sloane MS. 73, and elsewhere, it has some- 
what the shape of ihe bulb ol a retort, or of a Florence fla.vk 
with the ntek cut off midway between the wide.«.t p.trt and 
the mouth, and the lop expanded somewhat to a rim. Pos- 
sibly it no-s often used to hold urine for purt^ses of diag- 
no'.is, which would naturally lead to sense 2. skeat puis the 
Chaucer example in sense 7. 

1*384*5 Wfc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 265, j mortarium 
eieum cum pila ferrea, j stillatorium plumbeum cum olla 
erea sibi convenient!, j postenet, j jiirdanus, j dorsoitum 
antiquam.J e 1386 Chaucer Doctor-Pardoner Link xg (C 
505) Thyne vrynals and thy lurdone't {v.rr, lurdano. 
Iordans, Iord.ane.v] *lhyn >pocra.s and eck thy CaHone.s And 
euery boy.vte ful of thy letu.arie. 14 . . S/ottiie MS, 73 If. 
133 b {olim 138 b), Make a good lute . . and herwik daub hi 
Iordan al aboutc . . and putte at pi mater in he Iordan and 
hange It oucr he fler by he netke )e g!a.s be almoo»t an 
bond brede fro he coolis. 

2 . A chamber-pot. Now vulgar or ilial. 

*40**3 r\cc. Rolls Durham (Surtees* 2x7, x lectus de 

plumis; 7 iurdan ; 7 c.nppc i.ro noctibuv, 1404 Ibid. 398, 

I felhyr-bcd, 5 pulvinaria, 5 cathedre, 5 n>ght chare'*, 

5 iordan. 1440 Promp. Pant. 267/1 Jurdoiic* py.v.'-e|X)iie, 
iurdanus. 1596 Shaks. t //r/r. //J, u. i. 22. x6seB. JossoN 
Masque Augurs, Her Hand*niaid with a lordcn. 17x1 
PvcKLsC/ub (1817) 92 Gla.'>s<2«, bottles, catidlcMicks, chairs, 
-Stool.'*, and Jordans wcie converted into wcapon.v. X75Z 
Smollett Per. Pickle xlvij, Snatching up an earthen 
chamberpot. . . sh.aklng his jord.an at the imaginary guard. 
z 838 Shejpield Gloss., Jordan, maJula. 

3 . Applied derisively to a person. (With the 
first quot. cf. the L, uses of uiatula a vessel, pot ; 
spec, a chamber-pot, urinal ;yf3r, a term of abuse, 
Foolish, silly fellow, noodle.) 

X377 Lancl. P- /’/. B. xhl 82 , 1 s-ha! iangfe to his lurdan 
with his iustwombcTo telle me what penaunce is. X5o>*zo 
Dunbak Poems I. 38 Thalrfolr Quhentync was Lot ane 
lurdanc That calHt him .ane full plum Jurd.nne. 

t 4 :. slang. A blow with a staff. Ohs. [Perh. 
unconnected with the above. Cf. Gen. xx.xii. 10.] 
a 170Q B. £. Diet. Ceuit. Crew, yor.ialn, a great Blow or 
Staff. 

5 . aitrib., as jordan-pot ~ sens'* l or a. 

1577-87 Hounshed Chreu. (1807-8) II. 75; A lewd fellow 
that tookevpati him to be .vkilfull in phy.-icke. .ua.< set on 
honoebacke, vvithhiv face iow'ardi> the taile, . . and so was led 
alx}ut the citie, with two jorden pots about his iiccke. 

Jordan almond. Also 5 iardon, iardyne. 

[In "FiF. jardjjne almaunde, app. from F. or Sp. 
Jardiu garden ; in later times associated with the 
Jordan.] A fine variety of almond, now coming 
chiefly from M.alag3. Also simplyyar</<i// 
c 1440 Promp. Pant, lardjne TAvnzMU^e.andgdalum 
jardinum. CX460 J. kussF4.L Bk. Nurture Creme cf 
ahnotid lardync & inanicny. 1469 in House//. Ord. 

103 Item, Jardens and Valaunc_e.> 3301b. — 4/. ar. 6./. 1615 

Markh.vm L’ng. Houscio. n. ii. (»t63) loi IrAc tbc lx:»t 
Jordan Almonds. 1769 Mas. Kaifald Plug. Houselpr. 

,2 Jn i,alf a pound of Jordan almonds beax fu.c. 
x833 Pall. Mall G. 24 Jan. its With the Mal.^ga raMnv go 
the Jordan almonds, w jih which they arc aJ w a> s eaicn. 

Jordanito (d^^TjdanaiO. Mm. [Named 1SO4 
.-iftcr Dr. Jordan ; sec -JTK.] A sulph-anliinonidc of 
le.vd, occurring in twin crystals, of a giey colour 
and brillLont met.illic lustre. 

xS6S D.vna Min. (ed. 5) 83 JorJaiiili.. approaches clovdy 
sartoriie in its p’ancs and a.'ig.'cs. 
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Jordeloo, var. of Gakdyloo. 
f Jorn, V. Obs. Pa. pple. in Sc. with latinized 
ending jornat. [Aphetic i. aior 7 if ajoni Adjoukn.] 
trails. = Adjourn i, 2. 

■ c 1330 R. Brunne Chro/i, (1810) 322 J>ei com vnto kyng, 
for pes if it mot tide, Vpon J>er askyng, he iorned J^am to 
bide. 14^ Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 Than mad the 
Kyng to cr>’e, that this Paricment schuld be iorned tyl afiir 
Cristmasse. 15.. Cluxrt, Abcrd. MS. 153 (Jam.) "I’he said 
Andrew Klphinstoun hes bene lauchfullie procest, jornat, 
and summond to this court. Ibid., Beand lauchfullie procest 
and jornat be the said reverend ITalhyr. 

!! Jornada (d^ojna-da). [Sp. (xoma'da), = It. 
giornata, V, journ^e, Journey, lit. day’s space, 
work, or journey ; in Sp. also * an act in a Comedy ' 
(Miiisheu, 1599).] 

f 1 . An act of a play ; a book or canto of a 
poem. Obs. 

1656 Flecknoi: {title) Dlarium, or Joumall J divided into 
12 Jornadas In Burlesque Rhyme or Drolling Verse. 1667 
DByDE.•^ Ess. Dram. Pocsic Dram. Wks. 1725 I. 30 The 
Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts, which they call 
Jornadas, to a Play. 1833 Losgf. Oiitre-Mcr Pr. Wks. 
1886 I. 197 The second act, or jomtada, discovers Eusebio 
as the leader of a band of robbers. 

2 . In Me.xico, etc. : ’ A march or journey per- 
formed in a day ; spec, a journey across a tract 
v/here there is no water and consequently no place 
to halt ; also, the waterless district thus traversed. 

i8so B. TAVi.oa Eldorado v. (1862) 49 The route led in 
a xigzag directioa across the mountam chain from one 
watering-place to another, with, frequent (journeys 
without water). X85X ACayne Reid xUi, 327 The 

events that occurred to us in the passage of that terrible 
Jornada. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. xL 32 In some locali- 
ties 50 or 60 miles, and even greater distances, arc frequently 
traversed without water; these long stretches are called by 
the Mexicans *journadas’, or day's journeys. 

Jornall, Jornsy, obs. ff. Journal, Journf.y. 
t Jornay. Obs. rare. [a. O^.jornie^joiiriidcx 
see Journey.] ? « next. 

1540 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crint. Trials I. 
300 *Item, to T. A. to be iij Jornayis and iij Comparlsonis 
to the Kingis grace. 

t Joruet. Obs. rare. Also 6 -ette. [app. 
conupted from OF. journade ‘habillement de 
dessus, sorte de casaque.. servant aux homines et 
au.\: femmes ’ (Godef.) ; ad. Prov. jontada^ the 
corresp. OF, being jornie : see prec.] A kind of 
cassock or cloak formerly worn by both sc.xcs ; 
‘a loose travelling cloak* (Fairholt) ; in i5-i6th 
century worn by men over armour, 

ISO* Will o/Walsh in Fairliolt Costume (i88|) II. Gloss. 
362 Gown doublett, jacket salett, and iornett with bullions. 
*339 Wriotheslev Citron. (Camden) I. 93 The constables 
in jornets of white satten. 1598 Slow Siov, 73 In bright 
hartiesse, some ouergilte, and euery one a lornet of Scarlet 
thereupon. 

Joroffle, Jorour, obs. ff. Gillyflower, Juror, 

1! Jorram, iorram (yu-ram). Sc. Alsojurram. 
[Gaelic iorram, iitrram.'] A Gaelic boat-song; 
improperly extended to other songs or choruses. 

1774 Pts'NAST Tour Scott, in 1772. 291 Our ^at’s crew., 
gave a specimen of marine musick, called in the Erse, 
Jorrams. x8oS iiv Jamieson Scot. Son^s (1870) 366 The 
cronach stills the dowle heart The jurram stills the baii-nie, 
1814 Saxon^ Gael I. xiil. 170 What would they think to 
hear, .the girls sing a Jorram at a wavilking? x8x8 Scott 
H rt. Midi, xivi, The jorram, or melancholy boat-song of the 
rowers, coming on the ear with softened and sweeter sound. 
1891 Scottish Rev. Oct. 331 The iorram was intended to be 
sung by the rowers. ‘ 

Jorrour, obs. form of Juror. 

Jorum (d^oa'rom). [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be thesaine as the name of Joram 
who ‘ brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
and vessels of brass', 2 Sam. viii. 10. Cf. Jeroboam, (It 
can scarcely be connected with WFlem, djooren, djoaritf 
half a pint.)] 

A large drinking-bowl or vessel; also, the con- 
tents of this ; esp. a bowl of punch. 

1730 Fielding Aut/i. Farce iii. air xiii, The usurer is a 
swallow, sir, That can swallow gold by the jorum. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cony, i. ii, Then come put the jorum 
about, And let us be merry and clever. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Ful^. T., Jornm, a jug, or large pitcher. 1791 Burns 
^0 May, thy morn' ii, Here’s to them that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum. 18*3 Lockhart Rcsc. Dalton 
1. xi. (1842) 69 A huge jorum of mulled port. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxvii, The host smiled . . and shortly afterwards 
returned with a steaming jorum. x838 Miss Braddoh Run 
*0 Earth III. ix. 148, I know how^ to brew a decent jorum 
of punch when I give my mind to it. 
b. jig. A large quantity. 

1873 St. James's Mag;. Dec. 632 Treated to a jorum of 
gossip. 

Jose, variant of Joisf., Obs.^ to possess. 

Jose, Josing : see Jowse, etc. 

Joseite (d.^ou-zfisit). Min. [Named 1853 from 
San Jose in Brazil : see,-TTE.] Native celluride of 
bismuth, found in greyish black laminated masses. 

t863 Dana Min. (e*d. 5) 31 Joseite. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 381 Joseite. . • 

JosepiL (dgj-i-zef). [A proper n.ame repr. 
Heb. r]cv yose-ph, name of one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, and of later Israelites, esp. of the 
husband of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ (.SV. 
Josepli) ; hence in derived uses.] 
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1 . In allusion to the patriarch Joseph, Gen. xli. 
4 ^“' 57 * 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 16 These evil Josephs 
raise the price of com so high that the unfortunate poor 
are placed beyond hope. 

2 . A long cloak, worn chiefly by women in the 
eighteenth century when riding, and on other 
occasions ; it was buttoned all the way down the 
front and had a small c.ape. [See quot. 1708.] 

1659 Caterpillcrs 0/ this Nation anatomized, Joseph, 
a cloak. x688 Shadwell Sq. Alsatla 11. i. adjin., Hide me, 
give me my Jo'»eph. X708 Brit, Apollo No. 104. 2/1 Why 
Is a great Coat call’d a Joseph? From the upper Coat, 
which .. Jo.seph left behind him. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. \V. 
xvi, Olivia would he ’drawn as an Amazon . . dressed in 
a green Joseph, richly laced with gold, and a whip in her 
hand. 2807 CRAmui Par. Reg. iit. 323 In the dear fashions 
of her youth .she dress'd ; A pea-green Joseph w.ns her 
favourite vest. m325 Fonev Voc, E. Anglia, Joseph, 
a very old fashioned riding coat for women, scarcely now to 
be seen. i8di Gno. Ei-ior Silas M. xi. Seated on a pillion, 
and attired in a drab Joseph and a drab beaver-bonnet. . 

3 . In names of flowers, as Joseph and Mary, 
'Lyxct^cixt{PithnonariaofficinaHs')\ Joseph's coat 
(in ref. to Gen. xxxvii. 3), a cultivated variety 
of Amarautns tricolor^ with variegated leaves ; 
Joseph's flower (in ref. to the bearded figure of 
St. Joseph in art), Goat’s-beard. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. xvii. 167 This hcarbe is now called 
..in English (Coates bardc, losephs nourc,..and Go to 
bedde at Noonc. 1597 Grrarde Herbal 11. ccxli. 596 
Goates bearde is called.. in low Dutch losephes bloemcn;. 
in English Goats beard, Josephs flower. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

I. 48/r In the gardens of the Soutliern United States, the.se 
hues are .so ncldy developed a<s to have procured for it 
[Amaranthus tricolor] the appellation of Joseph's Coat. 

Josepllin© (d^Jo'zefm, -oin), a. [Sec -ineI.] 
Of or belonging, to Joseph II (1741-90), Emperor 
of Austria, and to the ecclesiastical measures intro- 
duced by him. 

iSSa-j ScHAFF Encycl. Reltg. Knowl. 527 In Austria the 
Josephine traditions were still continued {in concordat of 
1855]. W. S. Lilly Chapt. Europi Hist. I. 270 

Germany., crushed by Hohenzollern militarism or Josephine 
doctrinavrisin. 

Hence ^o’sophinism, the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Emperor Joseph II; also Jo*sephism. 

1882-3 SciiAPF Encycl. Relig. ^Knoiul. 11. 2847 *11^0 
Emperor Goseph III went on with that whole series of 
ecclesiastical reforms which is generally comprised under 
the name of josephinism. 1891 Amer. Eccl, Rev. Feb. 
J23 The quintessence ^ of the theology of Jansenism, 
josephinism, Fehroiiianism, and in our own times Doel- 
Ungerism. - x8^ Sat. Rev. No. 1320. 702 Josephism, 

Josh (d3f?|), V. C\ S. slang. [Cf. /os/i Dillings, 
pseudonym of an Ariierican humorist.] irans. To 
make fun of, chaff, banter, ridicule. 

2891 Century Mag. Nov. 63 *Oh go away .. 1 fear llmt 
you are joshing me '. 2895 Weekly Examiner 19 Sept. 4/2 
The boys joshed Mr. Durrant some about it. 

Jostiu (d3f?*skin). slang, [d. bumphinf and 
Joss dial, to bump.] A- country bumpkin, 
xSxx Le.v, Bdl. s.v., The drop-cove maced the joskin of 
twenty quid, the ringdropper cheated the countr\-inan of 
twenty guineas. X819 Lamu Lei. to Manning, 1 hate the 
Joskins. 2885 Fortn. in Waggonette 38 In nine cases out 
of leu a country joskin was much more useful and informing 
than even the great Bacon's’ maps. 1887 Farrell ll<nv He 
Died 87 The best thing she could do Was to go back, .and 
marry 'Fhe joskin that followed the plough. 

Joss (djps); Also 8 joase, 9 jos. [app. derived 
from Pg. deos god: cf. in same sense Du, joosjc, 
dim, of ^Joos, 

In Javanese, the n.ame given to a Chinese idol or image is 
dejos, i, e. deyos (Prof. Kern in De Indische Gids XL (18S9) 
12x8), taken in i8ih c. from Pg. dcos. Quot. 1771 (though 
erroneous in details) indicates how dejos might be reduced 
to Jos. Hence the Du. and Eng. forms of the word. The, 
latter has/ been carried from Bantam or Batavia to the 
Chinese seaports, where it has become the ‘ pidgin '-Eng- 
lish term ; it is not Chinese, nor of Chinese origination.] 

A Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Loosely 
used of those of neighbouring peoples. 

17XX Lockver Acc. Trade India (Y.), 1 know but little 
of their Religion, more than that every Man has a .small 
Joss or God in his^ own House. 1737 A. Hamilton Neio 
Acc. E. Ind. IL Hu. a66 Their Josses or Demi-gods are, 
some of human Shape, some of monstrous Figures. 2771 

J. R. Forster tf- Olo/ToreetCs Voy. (175^52) in Us- 

beck's Voy., etc.JL 232 The sailois, and even some books bf 
voyages . . call the pagod.as, Yoss-houses ; for, on enquiring 
of 1 Chinese for the name of the idol, he answers, Grande 
Voss, instead of G/v/« Dios. *840 Malcom Trav. 29/1 The 
‘Jos’ was delineated in a large picture surrounded by orna- 
mental paper-hangings. 1899 F. T. Bulles LogoPaSea- 
waf/'^S He might as well have appealed to a bronze joss. 

b. Comb., os joss-candle, -gpd f joss-like adj. ; 
joss-house, a Chinese temple or building for idol- 
worship ; josa-paper, gold, and silver paper, cut 
into the shape of coins and ingots and sometimes 
inscribed with prayers, burned by the Chinese at 
funerals and other religions ceremonies; joss-otick, 
a thin cylinder or stick of fragrant tinder mixed 
with clay, used by the Chinese as incense, etc. 

1898 Tit.Bits 31 'May 154/2 T*be avidity with which they 

S >Ushed off *joss candles was a sight for the gods. 1826 
ONE Evcry.day Bk. 28 Nov. I. 152$ A Uon-Jike *jos*god 
figure, called Sing. 1771 *Yoss-house (see above]. 1831 
I Edin. Rcx>. LI 1 1. 224 On the panels of the jos house, or 
> temple, are painted figures seated upon broadswords. xSSp 


spectator 6 Nov._i290 To tax Chinamen losupport churches 
was just as unfair as to tax Christians for the support of 
jo>s-houses. X884 Miss Gordon Gumming in Pall MallG 
It Sept. 1/2 Quantities of *joss paper inscribed with prayers 
for good luck were burned on each altar. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sk. Malay Penins. iii. in Leisure Ho. 83/2 Joss-sticks burn 
incessantly. 

Hence Jo’ssish a., resembling a joss, joss-like. 
1834 Beckford Italy II. 159 A little jossish old v.oiiian 
with a head as round as a humming-top. ' 

tJossa. Ohs. [Conjectured by Prof. Skeat to 
be an adv. =* Down here \ repr. an OF. yos-fa, for 
the actual OF, fa jits. But it may be a sb. (ia 
vocative) or vb. (in imper.).] 
r 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 181 Keepe, keepe, stand, stand, 
I0SS.T warderere, Ga whistle thou and I shal kepe hyn 
heere. 

Jos3-block, Jossing-block. local, [f. joss 
vb. dial., to mount (a horse).] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips, Jossing.block, a Block to get up on Horse- 
back. 1847-78 Halliwell, Joss-block, jossing-bloek, a 
horse-block. zBQj Ant/ynary Oct. 146 There was an old 
wooden jossing-bloek is the local [Kentish] name. 

Jostle, jnstlo (d.^p-s’I, dgysT), ti. Forms: 
5 iustil, 6 iussell, iustell, ioustle, 6-7 iustle, 
7 jnss0l(l, juale, joslo, jostel, 7- justle, jostle, 
[f. Jttst, joKSt V. + freq. suffix -lb. Jzisth was 
usual in the 1 7lh c. ; and the main form in the 3 Sth 
(Johnson has jiistlc as the main form and jostk as 
a variant) ; it has now largely yielded to jostle.] 

I. inir. '|* 1 . To come into collision in the 
touniament ; to just or tilt. Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, S'EniPessaser a la 
Jonste, to trye one an other at iusihiig. 1600 R. C?awdray 
Treas. Similies 398 No man iustleih with two Speares 
together, 1706 PiiiLurs, To Just, or Justle, to run a Tilt. 
1759 ir. AdansotTs Voy. Senegal-zZg The horsemen them- 
selves greatly added to those sports .. feigning by their 
gesture and attitude, sometimes a combat, and other times 
a justling, a chace, or dance, 

•fb. traits/. To encounter sexually, Obs.rare~^. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 12738 Engest, wUh his lapis, hade 
lustilet hir with, And getyn-tn liLS gamyn on the g.iy lady, 
A doghter was derc. 

2 . To knock or push against, to come into 
collision 'with ; also absol. to push and shove ; to 
push one against another as in a crovyiJ. 

JSlfi J. Hf.vwood Prov. n. v, Ech of his ioyntes agaynst 
other iustles. , 1592 Durhasn Dejos. (Surtees^ 332 One that, 
having a burthen of wood on his back did then jusscll 
upon a strainger. . which then was rydeing out of the lowne. 
2622 Bible Art/n/w ii. 4 The charels shall rage in the streets, 
they shall iustle one against another in the broad wayes. 
2699 Pomfret Eleazars Lament. 49 The num’rous throng 
W.as forc'd to jostle as they pass’d along. *795 Let. 
to IV. Elliot Wks. yil. 367 Nor am I of force to win my 
way, and to justle and elbow in a crowd. 28x7 Scott Rob 
Roy V, All tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and 
jostled, ^2893 Times 28 Alay 5/6 Her Majesty s Justices 
jostled with mayors and aldermen. 
pid' *639 Fuller Holy War ti, ii, The clergy of that ag^ 
who counted themselves to want room except theyjuslled 
with princes. 2B76 GnT^KHStraySiud, 150 Theold world of 
feud.ilism jostling with the new world of commerce, n 2894 
Fkoudu Counc. (1896) 54 As in most human things, 

the commonplace jostled against the sublime. 

b. To contend for a place, the best path, or the 
wall, by pushing another away from it; hence, to 
vie or struggle 7 oitlt some one for some advantage. 

2614 T. Adams Serm. Ps. l.xvi. 12 Wks. 60S It were more 
braue for them to iustle with champions tliat will not grje 
them the way. z63z-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (*747) 

369 With whose legislative Power it never justled lor 
the Wall. 1736 Dc Foe Hist, Devil 1. .v. (1840) 133 Nations 
and tribes began to jostle with one another for room. 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Decay Beggars, None jostle with inm 
for the wall, or pick quarrels for precedency. • ' 'y 

3 . To make one’s way by pushing or shoving; 
to push one's way. Also to jostlc'oncs way. 

1612-15 Bp. HM.i.Coniempi., O. T. xvii- i, .4dqnijah..will 
underworke Salomon and justle into the not yet vacant sea 
of his father David. 1687 Drvden 'Hitid 4* E. iii, ii«o 
Eager of a name, He thrusts about, and justbs /nto 
2790 A. Wilson Poems, to Andreio Clatke, While bustling 
business jusiles through the mind. ^18x9 Scott m 
Papeps {iZZpi I. V. 139 It requires a strong man io jo'itKi 
through a crowd. 1833 Hr. Martinf.au l/o/ncs Aofoa* 
ix. 122 Condemned to jostle their way in the world. 

II. irans. 4 . To shake or drive by pushing ; tp 
come into rough collision with, lo knock or push 
against; to elbow, hustle. 

157s R. B. Appius 4- V. in Dodsley O. PL (1825) XII. S&J 
What if case that cruelty should busscll meand jussell mee. 
XS9X Sylvester Dn Bartas i. ii. 533 Som boistrous 
with stormy puff Jou.stling the clouds. Shaks, I (’"P‘ 
in. ii. 29, 1 am in case to iustle a Constable. x7x 
Steele Sped. No. 454 P 4 The Co-Tchmen took care 10 
meet, jostle, and threaten each other for \Yay. 17*7 * ^ 
Alma in. 177 Each still renews her lutle 
justles her assiduous neighbour, a 1861 Clovgh y 
Poems xi. 6 Who standeth still i’ the street Shall be hu^ .. 
and justled about. . 1670 Mrs. Riddell Austm krtarsx , 
When a woman mixes among a crowd, she must expcc 
be jostled and pushed by the sterner se-V. 
pig. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 430 Enuie not thy * 

jusile not thy fellowcs. *22764 Llovd lemple ka*P0 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 143 Far from the colleges of l^te, 

I jostle no poetic name. iS3o A. H. Hoth .BwfAVtf l.i - 4 

Rampant theories jostled each other in the race for po" • 
• 5 , To push, drive, or force, roughly or uncere- 
moniously, from, out 0/ or into some place, condi- 
tion, etc. lit. andy^. 
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i602 Marston Aut ^ Mel.w. Wks. 1B56 I. 25 It would.. 
Justle that skipping feeble amorist Out of your loves seaL 
1610 SuAKs. 'J enip, V. i. 158 Hovvsoeu’r you baue Beene 
iustled from all sences, 1645 Fuller Good TIu in Bad T. 
(1841! 5 the new foe ^uite justle out the old friend? 
169a Bentley Boyie Lcct, ii, 25 That dead senseless Atoms 
can ever justle and knock one another into Life and Under- 
standing. 17x3 Addison Guardiati No. 106 ? 4 We justled 
one another out by turns, and disputed the post for a great 
while. 1871 Tyndall Fragni. Sc. (1879) *• 9 atom 

can jostle another out of its place. 

6. Racing. To push against (a competitor) so as 
to retard him. Often in io cross (cross the path of, 
get in front of) and jostle. Also absol. 

Lond. Gaz. No. 6167/8 Jostling allowed on by the 
two foremost Horses for these Plates and no other Horse. 

Geuil. He marks, what dog sagacious vies, 

And just’ling strains to win the prize. 1754 Articles rcl. io 

k. Mis Plates in Pond Sport. Calendar, As many of the 
Riders as shall cross jostle or strike .. shall be made in- 
capable of riding any Horse in His hlajesty’s Plates here- 
after. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 

l. 348 They all rods exceedingly well. . . Jostling was 
allowed, and Mr. Hanger declared he would jostle and 
whip whoever came near. 1858 R7tles Racing- § 42 in 
Blame Encycl. Rur. Sports (1870) 374 If in running for any 
race one horse shall jostle or cross another, suclfhojse is 
disqualified for winning the race, whetlier such jostle or 
cross happened by the swerve of the horse, or by the foul 
and careless riding of the jockey, or otherwise. 

fig. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 139 We must be 
crossed and jostled by these m^dling incendiaries. 1830 
Merivale Rom. Evtp. (1865) I. u. 71 A thousand intrigues 
crossed and jostled one another in the forum. 

7 . To cause (one thing) to push against another ; 
to bring (things) into collision, lit. and Jig. 

1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851)66 Where do the Churches., 
clash and justle Supremacies with the Civil Magistrate? 
1678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. No. 6 § 35 (1683) 1 . 102 You must 
jostle them one upon the other, that the Glew m.ay very 
well touch and take hold of the Wood. 1^65 A. Dicicson 
Treat. Agric. ii. (ed. 2) 246 They are justhng the furrow- 
cattle upon the plowed land. 

J ostle, justle (d.^p's’l, d^o s’I), sb. [f. JosrLE 
V.] An act or bout of jostling. 

•fl. A just or joust ; a struggle, tussle. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Phccnix v. i, There was a villanous raven 
seen, .in hard justle With a young eaglet. 1609 Heywooo : 
Brit. Troy xiv. xxiii. 363 His armour.. besprmkt with gore 
..he is wel-nye lame With often iustUs. 

2. A sho^ or encounter, a collision ; a push or 
thrust that shakes ; the action of a pushing or 
elboH'ing crowd, lit. and 
16x1 CoTGR., Gorrette, ..a lustle, iurre; ihumpe, or 
thwacke. x6a5 Flctcher Rice l^atour m. ii, For what 
a lamentable folly ’tis, If we observe 'i, for every little 
justle.. we must fight forsooth. X64X W. Mount .\gu in 
Bucchxtch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 288 He is fast 
riveted on that side, if the Commons give him not a jostle. 
17x0 Tatter No, 350 f xo All such as have been aggrieved 
by any ambiguous Expression, accidental Justle, or unkind 
Repartee. 1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto ix. 117 This little 
sportivejustleand antagonism. i83x Ration (N.Y.) XXXII. 
428 In the jostle of South African nationalities .and civiliza- 
tions. 

Jostle, mod. dial. f. Jussel, a dish. 
Jostlenient (d,:5p’s7meat). [f. Jostle v. + 
-MENT.] Jostling. 

1859 Dickens T. Tiuo Cities n. xn, To the jostlement of 
all weaker people. xSSo Itliss Biro Japan I. 216 Free 
from the jostlement of a foreign settlement. 

Jo'stler, ju’Stler. rare. [f. as prec. + -EB 1 .] 
One who jostles ; in quot. one who tilts. 

1599 jMinsheu Sp. Diet, rr, A lustier or tilter, Itistador. 

J ostling, justling (dxfj-slii], dso-slig), uhl. sb. 

[f. Jostle v. +-ikg1.] The action of the verb 
Jostle ; f the shock of the tournament ; clashing ; 
collision ; knocking or pushing about. 

X580 [see Jostle t'.'i]. 1587 Golding De Mor)iay xiv. 

(1617) 223 What else is violence, but a justling of two bodies 
together? x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 265 IMarriall 
justUngs or torneainents, were much practised. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <5- Prof. St. 111. .\xiv. 220 There is much justling for 
precedency. 1705 Hf.arne Collect, s Oct. (O. H. S.) I. 52 
Mr. Dalton, .met with some High-Constable, who not giving 
way, there was some Justleing. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., 
SmijfboXf In the jostUngs of the world. 1843 Carlyle 
Past ^ Pr. II. xvi, His life is hut a labour and a journey ; 
a bustling and a justling. till the .still Night come. 

Jo'stling*, jti’stling, ///- a. [f. Jostle v. + 

-D>G That jostles ; see the vb. 

JSSa ^neid vm. Ceijb, A man wold thinke y* 

mountaines meete In seas, or iuscHng wods w* u od.s. 1600 I 
J, Lane Tom 7 V/-?nj//i 124 ^^^Ien iusHn^Iack> to walls their I 
betters drive. 2716 Swirr As Kpicurus shows, The i 
world fiom justlingseeds arose. 1758 Ho.MKH.rA L Through 1 
justling multitudes. x8Sr D. JsunoiD St. Giles xxvi. 265 
To moralise upon the hubbub and the jostling crowd. 

Jot (djpt), Forms : a. 6-7 iot©, ((5 ioate, Sc. 
ioyt, ioit), 7 jot© ; B. 6-7 iot, (6 iott(e, 7 jott), 

7 - jot. [ad. L. iota (read as jota^ cf. Sp./a/cr, Ger. 
jota nxAjotJodtJctt')^ a. Gr. twra name of the letter 

I. «j the smallest in tite alphabet ; see Iota, and cf. 
Joi). The iCtli c. ioie is shown by the metrical 
quots. to have been monosyllabic, \.^.=jdtel\ ^ 

The least letter or written part of any writing; 
hence, generally, the very .least or a .very little 
part, point, or amount ; a whit. Often in the 
phraseyW or see quot. 1526. (Usually with ! 
negative expressed or implied.) | 


1526 Tindale Matt, v, x8 One xoit or o.ne tytle (Wyclif 
oon. i. or titill of the lawe shall not scap“. 1538 Bale Gods 
Promises ni. in Dodsley O. PI. I, I wylt not one iote, 
Lordc, from thy wyll d>'Shent. 1540-54 Crokc Ps,, etc. 
(Percy Soc.) 48There shall remayne of iheym no iote. 1563 
Homilies 11. Good Worhs i. Not giltie of transgressing any 
iot of Gods law. 1570 B. Goocc Pop. Kingd. 11. 19 b, And 
loseph ruled Egj’pt well, obseruing eucry iolte Of Moyaes 
iawe, and chastly kept his minde from any spotte. a 1572 
Kno.y Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Yf, in anyjoyl, he 
sufiferred the authoriile of the Pape to be violated. 1579 
Fenton Guicctard. xii. {1599) 578 Not breaking one ioate of 
their order. 2596 Shaks. Merc/t. P". iv. L 306 This bond 
doth giue theeheete no iot ofbloud. 2652 Row Lett. 27 Jlay 
m JJist. Kirk App. iri, (Wodrow Sac.) 545 Beiac Z brake 
my word in a jote to you, 1657 Thorslcy tr. Longus! 
Daphnis 4 ’ Chtoe 200, I swear I will not He a jott. 176S 
H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 31 The Solomon that succeeded 
I him was not a jot le.ss a tyrant. 28^ G- Duff Pol. Surv. So 
He seems never to have. .abated one jot of his claim. 

tJot, jA- Obs. rare'^K [f. Jor&.i] A jolt. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxxix, Frequent jot Of 
his hard setting jade. 

i* Jot, sb.^ Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure : cf. joUhead and JoprE.J ? A person of 
small intelligence, or of low condition. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. XI. 301 Souteris and seweris suche 
lewide iottis fr'.r. iuttls] Percen wij>a pater noster paleis 
of heuene. [So B. x. 460 iottes, iuttes.] 

Jot, Obs. e.Tc. dial. [app. onomatopceic : 
cf. Jog, JoiTER. The final t naturally expresses 
sudden interruption of action. For relalion to 
Jolt, see that vb.] Tojog, jolt, bump. o.. irans. 
b. inir. (The first quot. is doubtful.) 

[a 1425 Lauglls P. PI. A. 11. (MS. Trln. Coll. Camb. R. 
3. 24) Fabulers and Faytours as Folis lotten [v.r. pat on Fote 
rennen].] 1530 Palsgk. 593/2, I lotte, I touche one ihynge 
agaynst another.. What nedest thou to iolte me with thyne 
elbowe? 2556 J. Hk.v\\'oqo Spider 4- F. xxiv. 45 Nowe is 
iuste iustice, so lotted out of iointe. c x6x x Chapman Iliad 
XVI. 360 Numbers beneath their axle-trees .. Alade th’ after 
chariots jot and jump in driving over them. 1643 Horn & 
Roc. Gate Lang. Uni. xlii. § 453 A trotter jolleih [marg. 
shakethj the rider, a 1825 Forby P'oc. £. Anglia^ Jot, 
Jotter, to jolt roughly. 

Jot, it.2 [app. f. Jot sb.^ : the original sense 
being prob. to make the smallest mark with pen or 
pencil, Cf. Dot v.i 4. App. oiig. Scotch, and in 
English familiarized by Scott and writers in Blcuk- 
waod.'l trans. To write down in the briefest and 
most hasty form, to make a short note or jotting 
of. Usually to jot down ; the simple vb. is rare. 

2721 Ramsay Thanks xl. What will they have to 

crack about, Or jot into their journal ? x8x8 Todd, Jot, to 
set down ; to make a memorandum of. Modern, 2822 Galt 
Provost XXXV. 254 Many of the things that 1 have herein 
jolted down. 2827 Scott Jrnl. 12 Feb., I have joued down 
his evidence elsewhere. 1827 (see Jotter). 2832 G. ' 
I)owNF.s Lett. Coni. Countries I. xi. 165 Rude sketches of ; 
trees, rocks, and other materials of future pictures. These ^ 
were evidently jotted down during his rambles. 2842 
D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 582 He must have lotted down 
a mass. 1872 Waddell Ps. Ixxvii. 6 The Lord he sal count 
whan he jots the folk that siclike was born iharin. 2890 
Gross Gild Merc/t. IL?4i Accounts .. too roughly jotted 
down to be very intelligible. 

Hence Jo-tter, one who jots ; Jo tty a., of the 
nature of jottings or fragmentary notes. 

2827 Blacksu. Mag. XXII. 451 AH the jottings that ever 
were jolted down on his jot-book, by the most inveterate 
jotter. 2844 H. Taylor Ar/. in (1885) II. ii. 10 , 

Reading Alice’s jotty journal. 2888 G. J. Holyoake in 
Co-operative Revjs 8 Sept. 9/1 The narrative is dreadfully 
jolty, jerky and confused. 

Jot, v.^f var. or error for Jet to strut. 
c 2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 81 Moir gcntricc is to 
jolt vndir ane silkm goun, Nor ane quhyt piUecott, and 
reddyar ay boun. 

Jotsom, -on, -um, jottsome, obs. ff. Jetsait. 
Jotting (<J3P’tig), vbl, sb. [f- Jot + -ing 3 .] 
The action of Jor z'.S ; usually concr. .Something 
jotted down ; a brief hasty note or sketch. 

i8c8-x8 Jamieson, Jotting, a memorandum. 2824 .Scott 
]Vav. Ixxi, I'li mak a slight jotting the morn. xBi3 Todd, 
a memorandum; as.cursorj'jottings. Ofveryrecent 
usage. The Scotch also employ this word. 1823 Caled. 
Merc. 29 Mar. (Jam.), Here his Lordship read the judgment, 
and the paper called Jottings respecting John D.ilgleish’s 
settlement. 2842 D'Isracu Atnen. A/V. (1867) 581 We have 
had perhaps loo many of these jottings, 

// Jotuix (yca’tsn), prop, jotun (y^TPo). [ON. 
jgtwin == OE. eoteu, Ete.v OTeut. *itHtio-z giant.] 
One of a supernatural race of giants in Scandinavian 


mythology. j 

1842 Prichard Rat. Hist. Man 207 The epithet of Jotnar, J 
or ]otUDS . . of frequent occurrence in the Sagas. 1865 i 
Babiso-Gould JPrrertvlves iv. 38 .Attributes . . appropriate ) 
to trolls and jOtuns. 18^ Lowell Pict.fr. Appledore v, . 
A great misl-jotun you will see Lifting himself up silently. ' 
* Jou, variant of Jow v., obs. form of Jew. 1 

+ Joucat (dsrrkat). Sc. Obs. Also 6 ioucatte, 
iowcat, iucat. [Dcriv, unknown.] An obsolete 
Scotch measure, the same as a Scotch gill. 

2587 Sc. Acts Jos. VI, c. ti4 Be just calculation .and 
coi^trolment, the samin extended to 29 pintes, and a jucat. 
Ibid., They therefore .. decemis and ordanis^tue Firlot to 
be .augmented, . - .And to conteiae nine-iene pintes, and iwa 
loucaitcs. 18^ P- CbCHiLiN Median. Seat/. viiL 164 (InJ 
2587.. the Commi>>ioners discovered that an error h.aj teen 
made in 2457 with regard to the contents of the firlot which 
should contain 19 pinLs and a joucas cr gilL 


I Jouelere, obs. form of Jewelllr. 

Joug, sing, of Joucs ; var. Jug s6 .~ and v.- 
11 Jough (djoax). [^ian.■c, = Gaalic aiW; drink.] 
Drink. 

_ 2887 Hall Cwiz Deemster xv. Bg .A long pint of Manx 
jough. 1S90 — • Bondt2tan I. x. 223 Collared head, and beef, 
and pinjeen, and Manx jough. 

Jougler, obs. form of Juggler. 

Jongs (d37rgz,d3Dgz),j-A//. Sc. Rarely in sing, 
joug. P'orms: (6 jorgs), 7 jog(g)s,S-9 jouga (9 
jugg(s, jagg), [app. a. Y. joug os h.jugnmyoVo\ 
the sense seems to be confined to Sc. The pi. 
form app. refers to the construction of the collar 
in two hinged halves adapted to belocked together.] 
An old Scottish instrument of punishment, analo- 
gous to the pillory; it consisted of an iron collar, 
which W.1S locked round the culprit’s neck, and 
was attached by a chain to a wall or post. 

2596 In Collect. Lives Reformers CIt. Scot. {i8r3) II. 72 
The Se'i.sion [of Glasgow) appoint jorgs and branks to be 
made^ for punishing llytcrs. 2646 Bi\ ^Iaxwell Burd. 
Issacit. in Phenix (170S) II. 262 JIaking them stand in 
‘jogs', as they call them,— pillop-s .. fix’d to the tw' 
sides_ of the main door of the parish-church. 2662 Kirk 
Session Rothesay in A. Edgar Old Ch. Lijc Scott. Scr. i. 
312 If hereafter she should be found drunk, she should 
be put in the joggs. 2772 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 2769 
(1790) 273 Observed on a pillar of the door of C.aldcr 
church, a joug, i. e. an iron yoke or ring, fastened to a chain. 
2824 Scott IVav. x, He set an old woman in the jougs (or 
Scottish pillory). 2852 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11. !V. 
X. 5x8 The jougs, which consists of an iron collar, attached 
by a chain to a pillar or tree, forms the corresponding 
judicial implement to the English stocks. xSSa Comh, 
Mag. Feb. 206 OfTenders were put into the jugg .and 
severely flogged at the church door. 1884 C. Rogf-rs Soc. 
Life Scotl. 1 . viii. 354 Those who cheated in the market 
were, .borne by the executioner to the Cross, and thereto . . 

m.ade fast with a jagg or iron collar. 

Hence Joug, jog, v.j to confine in the jougs. 

2632 Act in B.'ury Orkney (1805) App. 474 The Bailiie of 
the paroch..shaH caase him be jogged at the church, upon 
Sunday, from 8 in the morning till 22 hours at noon. 

t Jouisance,-issance. Obs. Forms: 51073 -, 

6 ioyss-, ioyis-, iouzss-, iouys(s)-, 6-7 iouis-, 

7 jouis(s)-,jovyss-, 7-8 a;r//.jovis-; 5-6-aunce, 
6-S •anca. [a. late OF. jouissanee, f. jouissaut, 
pr. pple. of jouir to enjoy; see -axce. (Exem- 
plified in Fr. only from 1534 by HaU.-Darm.) 
The spelling joztt‘, a misreading of rout’, has been 
erroneously introduced by editors into Spenser and 
some other 16-1 7th c. texts.] 

1 . The possession and use 0 / something affording 
advantage : = Enjoyment i, 

2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Evjb, He may not be 
peasyble to the reame ne haue the loysauncc of it. 2539 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, L 599 He concluded that the Duk 
of Sax shuld have the joyssance of all them. 2603 Flokio 
Montaigne i. x.vxviii. (1032) 222 In full jouyssance of tliem. 

2. Pleasure, delight (* Enjoyment 2 ); merri- 
ment, mirth, festivity. 

2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 25 To see those folkci 
make such louysauncc. Ibid. Nov. a When shall it please 
thee .sing . . songs of .some iouisaunce ? 2594 Carew Tasto 
(x83i) 129 For such their comming, mirth and iouyssance. 
2597 Pilg*'- Pamass. iv. 480 'I’ill you have ta.slcd of ihis 
ioyisance. 2633 /. Done aist. .Septuagiut 226 AH the 
Company betex^k them to m.ike clieare and to joul'Cince. 
2657 Reeve Gods Plea 98 We cannot abdicate wonted 
jovLsances. 2750 Dodd Poems (1767) 45 They rioted in 
jovisaunce .secure. 

tJouise, C’. Obs.r'ure^^. [ad. Y. jouir, jouisS’X 
see -isu.-.] rejl. To rejoice oneself; with^: To 
have the enjoyment of, to enjoy (F. se jouir deX 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. *v, Let them 
iouise and ioy themselves of their privileadge. 

JoTlk, jook (d 3 «k), Sc. Forms: (3 iouk, 
iowk, iuike. 8 - jouk, jook. [f. Jouk 

1. A sudden elusive movement ; a quick turn out 
of the way; jg. a ‘ dodge L To give (a person) 
the jouk : to give the slip, to elude, escape from. 

25x3 D0UCL.SS /Eneis xi. xlii. lot With mony a curi 
(—course) and iouk, abo\vt,abowt, Quhalr eulrhe fled .scho 
fbllowis in and owt, 2583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 964 To 
George Durrie he played a iuike. That will not be feryet 
this oulke. 2872 C. oiuuoN Lack cf Gold xxix, He r.as 
given the lass tnc jouk. 

2 . A bow or curtsy, a jerked obeisance. 

2567 Gude 6" GodUe B. (S. T. S.) 193 For all jour JoukI> 
and 5our noddis, Jour barn's is hard as ony stone. ^^68 
Ross Helenore (i£66) 202 She..hailst her with a jouk. 
ibid. 239 The honest shepherd, .wondering at the kindness 
gae a jock. 

3. A place into which one may dart for shelter; 
a shelter from a blow, a storm, etc. .l/o./. Sc. 

2808-28 in Jamieson. 

i*JoTlk, sb.~ Obs. In 7 iukc. [a. OF. 
joitc,juc, roosting of a fowl, from jokier, jouquier 
(see next).] The state of roosting; at juke, at 
roost, {pY.aitjoue.) 

1626 Breton Faniasiteks, Twelue if the Clocke !• tj h, The 
Beasts of the fitU take rest after their feed, and the ilirds cf 
the .Ajtc are at Iukc in the BlIsI.o. 

+ Jouir, t ’.3 Obs. Forms ; 4-5 iouko, ioyko, 

4-(j iowka, 5-d ioke, 6 ieouko, 7 jouk, Juko, 
jook. [a. OF. jok’icr, joqii-ier, jouq-ier (3 sing, 
pr. joke, jouque) to be at roost, at rest, to l.c 
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down, mod.F.yiic/z^r, Walloon joukt^ Namnr johtr. 
Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1 . intr. Of birds: a. To perch, sit (upon branches), 
b. Falconry, To roost, to sleep upon its perch. 

^1400 Pistel 0/ Susan 82 pe Briddes . . On percn and 
pynappel, ^ei ioyken in pees, i486 Bh, St. Albans A v 
(1496 aiij) The kyndeli lermis that belong to Iiawkis. ..The 
.V. youre hauke loukith [/w7. Ant. I. 296 Jokethl, and not 
slepith. Ibid. C vilj (1496 c iij) She loykith when she 
slepiih. 1575 Tukdkrv. FaulconrU 121 ^lake her jeouke 
ali nyght in payne and in a moysle or coldc place, and so 
shall she watch moste of the nyght. <.’XS75 Bk. Spar- 
ha'.vkcs (etl. Hurling) 32 Or dies .sodeniy awake lier from 
jokin. 167a Skinsku, To juke or jug as birds doe, sc in 
psrtica ad dorniiettdunt componere. 28S6 Harting Gloss, 
Per/. Bk. Sparhaxvkes /okin. sleeping: now obsolete. 

2 . intr. To lie asleep or at rest ; to lie close, He, 

(?) to lurk ; also, more vaguely, I'o abide, remain, 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 1S2 lonas pc Iwe .. lowkcd in 
derne. 4:1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 409 For cerles it noon 
honour is to the To wepe and in pi bed to lowken pus. 
1377 Larcl. P. pi. B. .Nvr. 92 And panne spakke sFtritus 
sanctns in Gabriele.s mouthe To n, mayde pat hljte ^Iarye, . 

Pat one Ihesus .a iusiice sone moste ioukc in her chambre, 
Tyl plenitndo tewporis. r* 1400 Segc /ents. (E. E. T. S.) 
300 Schal neuer kyng of ^our kynde with crounc be y noyniid, 

Ne Jewe for Jesu sake [ijouke in 30U more. « i403-<o 
Alexander 4202 And sane pe lolltc of luly pai lowke In pa 
strandisC 

^ b. psciido^arch. To doze. 

41x653 Brome En^. Moor nt. ii. Wks. 1S73 II, 44 Biis^ 
Hey ho. 1 am very’ sleepy. A‘<z/. See he jooks already. 
Jouk, j 00k (d7«k) , AV. and north.. Forms : 

6 iouk, iouck, iuke, iowk, 7 jowk, S juckjeuk, 
8-9 jook, 9 juik. 7-jouk. [A Scottish word of 
uncertain origin. 

It has been compared with Duck t/., senses 2, 4 of which 
coincide with senses i, 4 of this ; and it is noteworthy that 
the sh. duck is in many p.arts of Scotl. or jouk",^ hut 
this seems an inade^uale explanation, since the sb. is in 
other parts duk or d<7k, and the vb. to duck (in water) is 
generally d«k : see Duck r*. The forms ccincjde to some j 
extent with those of Jouk (which is not Sc.h but the 
sense seems to be essentially distinct, coinciding to some | 
extent with that of Jink i 

1 . inlr. To bend or turn the body with a quick ' 
adroit movement downward or to one side, in order : 
to avoid a missile or blow ; to dodge ; to duck. 

15x3 Douglas rEneis .w i.x, 39 And jowkit in vndcr the ! 
speyr has he. 1335 Stewaut Cr«i«. Scot. 4350 It is ourc | 
lait to juke (j^uhen that the held Is fra the hals. xyat Kf.m.y 
Scot. Prov. t. 92 Juck, and let a law go o’er you. 1785 
Burs'S To Tax. SmWt xxv, I joule beneath iilisfortuue’s 
blows As weel's I may. xSso SemT Abbot xvi, But we 
must jouk and lei the Jaw g.nng by. x888 Barric Anld 
Lkki Idylls (2892) 146 The grey old tnan would wince, as 
if * joukin ’ from a blow. 

D. iransf. and Jig. To swerve for a moment. 

1523^ DoutiLAS rKneis vut, iv. 120 This rolk. . Hercules it 
smytlis wyth a mychty touk Apon the richt half, for to ni.ak 
it jouk. 2573 Davidson Comuuiul. Vprichtncsx^^ in Satir. 

P. Ref, xl, He.. did not iouk ane ioit from vprichtnes. 

2 . intr. By extension: To dart or spring with an 
adroit elusive movement out of the way or out of 
sight ; to hide one.self by such action ; to skulk. 

it 2520 Douglas OuiriVnctf 21 For Sciens baiih and fayth* 
full Consciens Sa corruptit ar with this warldis gude, Ti’at 
falset ioukis in everie clerkbs hude. 1562 Roi.land Cri. 
Fenus I. 55, I lowkit than but dout quhen I timme sa 4, 
Behind the l|us, Luid hot I Itggtt law ! 2637 RuTUERroKn 
Lett. 11862) J. 439, I think it manhood to play the coward 
and jouk in the leeside of Christi ' 2780-2808 .Mavnk Siller 
Cun III, As he strack, The .supple tailor skips and springs — 
Aye jouking hack, CX790 Burns Pas\ Poetry vi, Come 
forrit. honest Allan .' Thou need lua jouk hehint the hallan. 
28S6 Stevenson Kidnapped (j 88S) 165 Jouk in here among 
the trees. 

b _/%■- To dart in and out (of sight). 

<zt8to Tasnauili. PoemSj Gloomy winters noiv a.va'j 
'Neath the hrae the luirnie jouk-s. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) 155 The reed lowe jookin' through the bars. 

3 . Irans. To evade, elude, ‘dodge*, by ducking, 
bending, or springing a''ide. 

2822 UANKEN7'4it’;//r36 Fain wad he the bargain jeuket, But 
his honour was at stake. 1894 Ckocuktt Rabiers •) 
165 Ye micht possibly hae Juiked the blunderbush. Mod. 
Sc. Every .s<^ger at hrsc tries to jouk the bullets. 

• 4 . intr. To bend the body adroitly (without any 
notion of dodging), -pa. To bend oneself supply 
as a tumbler or acrobat. Obs, 
c 2450 Holland Iloxulat 789 Thus lowkit with iuperdyss 
the iansland la. 

b. To bow in salutation or obeisance; esp. to 
make a quick jerky bow : cf. Jekk 4. 

2567 Ps. Ixxxiii. in Gude Codlic B. (S. T. .S,' 105 Quhilk I 
can not do, hot drink, sing, Iouk and beck. 2686 G. Stuart ' 
yoco’ser. Disc. 13, 1 jowkt to lier^shc baikt to me. 2738 ; 
Ramsay Sttp-daug/ilcrs Relief vii, Sax servants shall jouk 
to thee. 279$ Burns Heron Ballads i. iv, But why should 
we to nobles jouk ? 

c. jig. To cringe, faAvn: to dissemble. 

1573 Davidson Comtueml. Vprichiues Pml. In .^atir. 
Poems Reform. 276 Th.at our watche men faint not, nor 
becin to iouk or flatter with the world for feir of Tyrannis. 
i8zz Galt Ayrsh. Legatees I.et. xxxii. 274, I saw no 
symptoms cf the swelled legs that Lord Lauderdale, that 
jooking man, spoke about. 

Hence Joa*ker, one who jouk.'. 

*573 Davidson Death Knox 34 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xU, Thair ioukers durst not kyilh ihnir cure, For fear of 
F.Tstingin the Fnitour. 

Jouk(e, obs. form of JucK. 


Jonkery, jookery (d.: «‘karL). SV. and notih. 
In 6 ioukrie, 7 jewkry, S jouokry, 9 jookery, 
joukry, -ray. [f. Jouk see -Eiiy.] Dodging; 

' underhand dealing, trickery’ ; ‘ deceit' (Jam.). 

2563 Ressoning betuix Crosraguell ff Knox Biijb (J.am.) 
Keif> your promes, and pfetex na ioukrie be my Lordc of 
Cas.sillis writing. 1833 Galt Praiwt v. 38, I w.as so dis- 
pleased by the jookerie of the bailie .. that we had no 
correspondence on public aflatrs, till long after. 

b. Comb. Joukery-cookery [cf. Cook z;.l 3 c], 
‘artful management* (Jam.) ; joukery-pawkery 
[Pawky], clever trickery, jugglery, legerdemain. 

2833 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. xxi. 182 As ye're acquaint wi* 
a’ the *jookery-cookery of ncw.smaking. — Provost xlv. 
222 Nothing could be more manifest than that there was 
some jookeric cookcrie in this aflair. i685 G. Stil\rt Joco. 
ser. Disc. 59 Dell felcht was it but *J<^"'l^ryP‘'*''kry, 1783 

R. Fouacs Poems Buc/ian Dial.^ Ajax's Speech 5 The sin 
o' NaupHus. .His jouckry.pauckry finding out. To weir did 
him compel!. 2816 Scott £ 1 . Dwarf x. That tlicre Ims 
been some jookery.paukery of Satan's in a’ tide, 1871 
W. .ALK.XANnCR yohntty Gibb xxxvii, There's been inair 
joukry.pawkry wT Dawvld nor yeVe avaar 0*. 

J'OuMng (d.^w'kig), vhl. sb. Sc. [f, JoUK i’.- 
+ “i.N’G 1 .] The action of Jouk vF ; evasive move- 
ment or action, dodging, eluding, bending. 

* 5*3 Douglas rEncis x. xiv. 144 This irksum traysing, 
jowking, and delay. 1573 Davidson Commciul. Vprichtnes 
52 in Poems Reform, xl. With touking ihay will 

jangil craftelie. 2632 Rutiierforo Lett. (1862) I. 73 Inno- 
cency and uprightness . . sh.aU hold hs feet . . when jouking 
will not do it. 2872 W. Alexander yohnny Gibb xxiil, 

A bit canny joukin to let the jaw gae owre's. 

Joul(e, obs. form of Jowl. 

Joule (d5aul). Physics. [Named 1S82, after 
Dr. J. P. Jonie, an English physicist.] An electri- 
c.rl unit, being the amount of work done (or of 
heat generated) by a current of one ampere acting 
for one second against a resistance of one ohm. 

2882 .-I 26 Aug. 274/2 Dr. Siemens proposes to 

add to these (electric.il] units four new onc.s, as follows: 
(i) a Walt ..(2) a Weber.. (3) a Gauss.. (4) a unit of heat, 10 
be called a ‘Joule*, and to be deflued as the quantity of 
heat generated by an ampere flowing through an ohm for 
one .second. Ibid. 2 Sept. 319/3 Two of his units were 
unanimously approved — namely, (i) the watt.. (2) the joule. 

Hence JonTeme:tsr, a meter in which the 
Joule is used as the unit of work or energy. Also 
Joule’s equivalent, « mechanical equivalent of 
heat ; see Equivalkkt sb. 3c. 

Jonlt, Joulthead, obs. ff. Jolt, Jolt-head. 
Joulter, <2. rare. [Deduced (vom Jottller^hcad^ 
Joi.TEU'HEAD.] Clumsily stupid. 

Blackxu. Mag, LXXVI, 22 He seems to have a 
collection of these puns.. stowed away in lus jouUer jaws. 

Jouncat, obs. form of Junket. 

Jotmee (d^Quns), v. [Of obscure origin : it 
has been compared to Jauncb v., which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it can scarcely 
be phonetically connected. Several words in 
•ounce^ as bonneCy JlotincCy poimce^ trounce^ are of 
obscure history.] 

1 . intr. To move violently up and down, to fall 
heavily against something; to bump, bounce, 
jolt ; to go along with a heavy jolting pace. 

c 1440 Promp. Par 7 \ 265/2 lowncyngc, or grete vngentylle 
mevynge [r'./v. lownsyngc loynncynge), strepitus. 17x1 

S. Sew ALL Diary 12 .\ug. (1879) II. 321 One of the Poners 
stoop'd to take up his Hat, by which means the .. Head of 
the Coffinjounc’d upon the Ground, a 1835 Fohby Voc, E, 
Anglia^ Jounce^ to bounce, thump, and jolt, as rough riders 
are wont to do. 18S5 Howells Silas f.apham 1. 60 
The mare jounced easily along. 1886 Hall Caink Son of 
//agar i, viii. The lawyer wa-s Jouncing along towards the 
house with a lantern in hU hand. iZZZ At lantie Monthly 
Feb. 267 [The blue jayl stamped his feet, and jounced (the 
only word to describe a certain raising and violent dropping 
of the body without lifting the feet). 

2 . trans. To jolt, bump, or shake up and down, 
as by rough riding ; to give (a person) a shaking. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxiv. (xSS/l 96 Set him . . vpon 
a trotting iade to jounce him thoroughly or vpon a lame 
hakney to make him exercise ‘his* feete, when his, courser 
failes him. T834'A'iNo Monthly A/ag. XLIT. 314 You have 
become a little used to the bouncings and jouncings that 
greet your first attempts to go to sleep. C/ticago Ad' [ 

vance 31 Aug., Atcvxry step of the {camel’s] long, ungainly 
legs the rider is bounced and jounced around and up and 
down. 2897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 209 We 
Weren't runnin' for a record, Harvey Cheyoe's wife, .were 
sick back, an' we didn't want to jounce her. 

Hence Jounce a bump, a jolt, in which a 
thing is raised and allowed to fall by its weight; 

A jolting pace. 

_ 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss.^ yourtee^ a Jolt or shake. A Jounc- 
ing trot, a hard rough trot, Norf. 2823 Sir J. Cullu.m 
Hist, //a-.vsted (ed. 2I Vocab. (Ek D. S,>, youncct a joult, 
a -shock, or shaking bout. 2876 Mrs. Whitney Siglits a* 
Ins. II. xvii, She made straight for a bench .. s.at Jier.self 
down upon it with a jounce. 2893 HarfePs blag. Aug. 
34*./* You saw large individuals* of the leisure cla.ss toiling 
it in their daily foot-jounce. 2893 Zinckb Wherstead 261 
•A jolt, or a shake, is a ‘jounce*. 

joun(c)k, obs. form of Juj«K.y /\3 
Jo\ip(e, Jouperd, obs. ff, Jupe, Jeopaud. 
il Joxir (j^.wr). [OF. and F, Jour L. diurnuni 
neut. sing, (used in pop. D. as sb.) of diitnius of 
or pertaining to the day, f. dies day,] 


1 1 . A day, Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin 67 On the xie xour of Pcntecoste, the kyn^’e 
saltc at mete, and with hym the Duke of Timagel. jesS 
Churchw. Acc. St. Giles. Reading 56 M*' that thcrisosvy^'r 
Thomas Clere which he haihc Accompted for dewe udmIi 
J oure. 

2. pi. (See quot.) \pP.jour\ cf. Day sh. 4 .] 

x88a, Cauldfeilo & Saward Diet. Needlework, jours 
a term used by lacenmkers to denote the open stitches that 
form the Fillings in Needle and Pillow Lace?. 

Jour, var. Giaour. Jourer, obs. f. Junoiu 

Journal (d.^iJ’jnal), a. and sb. Forms; 5 
iurnalle, 5-/ iornall, 6-7 ioiirual(l, -61(1, 7 
journall, (giornal), 7- journal, [a. OF. fur-, 
jor-y journaly -cl daily {livre. regislrc, papier 
journal tx. day-book); as sb. a day, a day’s work 
(so in AF.); a measure of land, a bieviary, etc. 
( = Sp., V^Jornal, lx.gioruale) :-Iate L. diurmlem 
^ or belonging to a clay, Diurnal,] 
fA. adj. Obs. 

1 . Performed, happening, or recurring everyday; 
daily, diurnal. 

2590 SiExsEK FQ. I. xi. 32 Phoebus., his faint stccdcs 
w.Ttrcd in Ocean deepe, Whiles from their iournall labouis 
they did rest. 2622 Skaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 10 So plta>e you, 
leaiie me, Stickc to your Iournall course. 1637 Bastvvick 
Litany n. 3 'Jhis is their journall practice. 2658 K. White 
tr. Digby's Pcu’d.Symp. (1660) 144 To see a hand, .mark the 
journall houres. .upon the flat of a quadrant. 

2 . Of or belonging to one day, restricted to the 
day ; ephemeral, rare. 

2685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 72 There are some who 
dayly diATcr front themselves. 'J htir understanding is even 
journal, and much moie their will and conduct. 

B. sb. I. A book or record. 

+ 1 , Eccl. A service-book confining ti e day- 
hours: « Diurnal jA i. Obs. 


2355-6 Durham Acc. Roils (Surtees) i2t .Ad repar. unius 
Jumal. c 2440 268/1 Iurnalle, lyiylle hoke, 
diuruaU. 1454 Test. Ebor. (Surtce.s) cxlii, Al.so I wyte toy^ 
said Thomas my jornenall that I here in inyslcfe da>ly. 1549 
.■let 3 A 4 Kd'v. V/y c. 20 § I All Books called .. Couebtrs, 
Journals, Ordinals. .shall be. .abolished. 

t 2 . a. A book containing notices concerning the 
daily stages of a route and other infoimation for 
travellers; = Itinerary. (Cf. J ourney 2,5.) 

2553 Hulobt, Itinerary booke wlierein is wrylten the 
dysMunce from place to place, or uherin ihexre^*'” m 
ioumey be written, or c.alled other wyse a iournall, /Wu*- 
foricum, 2623 Purciias Pilgrimage 11. X. Jl a Jtjs Rritten 
in an aoncient lonmall of Burdeaux {marc. Itxntranxan 
Burd/gal,] that not farre from the Images there « a stone. 

+ b. A record of tiavel: <= Itinerary sb. 2. 
(Now only as in 4 a ond c.) 

2600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's .bfriea To Rdr. A iij, U is. .nothing 
ekse but a large Itlnerarium or Journal of hU African 

volages. 2700 Lawson (/rV/r) Journal of a thousund Ali.e^ 

Travel among the Indians. 1783 Franklin in Lett, Lit. 
Men (Camden) 425 Containing the Journal of the first 
Aeri.il Voyage perfoim'd by Men. . , , 

attrib. 1793 A. Vou.SG Trav. France 1 1 he journal forrn 
hath the advantage of carrying with It a greater degree of 
credibility; and, of cours-e, nioie weight. 

3 . A daily lecord of commercial transactions, 

entered as they occur, in order to the keeping of 
accounts, a. In a gcneml sense = Day-book. 
b. In Book-keeping by Double Entry, A book 
in which each transaction is entered, in systematic 
form, with statement of the accounts to which-it 
is to be debited and credited, so as to ensure 
correct posting in the ledger. These entries are 
either made at first-hand, or are ‘journalized 
from a waste-book or day'booky in which they have 
been entered as they occur, without consideration 
of the special accounts concerned. . 

Thus the waste-book entry, ‘John Smith paid ms acc o 
f 100 due 3 months hence less discount at . ’ 

would be entered in the journal as *Dr. Cash £ 9 ° i5^*» 
P. d' F Discount £x ss.i Cr. yohn Smith £\oo . 

2540 Househ. Ord. (1790) 228 The said Coflercr sn^ 
yearly within one moneih after the expirement ol cveiy 
yeare, make a stett in his booke called the Journall, lor 
entringany Debentuiesor other Payments into the •‘^anie. 
2588 J. ^^E^.LIS Brirfe Instrncl. B viij b, 'Hie parcels of the 
louniall ought to bee written, .in shorter sentence, without 
superfluous words than he the. parcels in y" 

Memorial. i6rx Flouio, Giornale, .a iournall or d.iy-DOOKe, 
such as Shop-keepers vse. 1623 MALVSEsW«<r. Lavrbleri l 
363 'I'he Iournall he {the Spaniard] calleth Manu.ill, 
vnto this they keepe a Borrador or Memorial, wherein an 
things are first entred, and may vpon dccasion 
altered, or (by error; be miscast, or not well enired. 
Johnson id/erHo.gs >9 He made two mij'takes m the tirsi 
bill, .. and dated all his entries in the journal in a "’'’O 5 
month. 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/2 He. . posts to their cremt 
the several sums which he finds in the journal, ^atelu > 
stating in his ledger the page in the journal 'J'”®!®, 
entry came from, and in the journal tlie foho of the 
wheie tlie entry is gone to. 2882 Bitiieil 
//ict. 162 The journal is-, one of the-pnncipal boo s, . 
contradistinction to those which aie auxiliary or accesso j. 

4 . A daily record of events or occurrences kepi 
for private or official use. a. A record of events 
or matters of personal interest kept by any one lor 
his own use, in which entries are made day jjy 
day, or as the events occur. (In quots.^ 

17S1, a single day’s record.) Now usually iropl)" 
ing something more elaborate than a diaty. 
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1610 Holland Camdais Brit. i. i3 Cesar hath in his 
lourneis or Day-books [in cphemcruiibns\ written [etc.], 
1670 Dryd'cn xst Ft. Conq, Granada iii. i. Good heaven, 
thy book of fate before me laj% But to tear out the journal 
of this day. 1781 Couter Coiwcrsat. 276 An extract of bis 
diar>' — no jnore,.\ tasteless journal of the day before. 1825 
Scott yntl. 20 Nov., I have all my life regretted that I did 
not keep a regular Journal.^ 1855 AIacaulay yriil. 10 Jan., 
I am getting out of the habit of keeping my journal. 

b. A register of daily transactions kept by a 
public body or an association ; spec, in -^[.Journals^ 
the record of the daily proceedings in one or other 
of the Houses of Parliamentj kept by the Clerk of 
the House. 

1647 Clarendon Reb. i. § 7 Having carefully perused 
the journals of both Houses. 1769 Buruu Laic .b/. Sat. 
Wks. II. St We find by an account of the Journals of the 
house of commons in the following session, that [etc.]. 2773 
J. Adams in Fain. Zr//. (1876) 127, I hope the Journal of 
the Session will be published soon. 1827 Pari. Deb, 374 
7’he Speaker’s Kepnmand was ordered to oe entered on the 
Journals, 

c. Naut. A daily register of the ship’s course, 
the distance traversed, the winds and weather, etc. ; 
a log or log-book. 

2672 R. Bohun IFvid 77 What I could not . . collect from 
many reviews of our Seamens Journals. 2706 Phillii'S, 
yonrnal ..\x\ Savi^ation, a Book in which a paitlcular 
Account is kept of the Ship’s Way, the Change.s of the 
Wind, and other remarkable Occurrences. 2769 Falconer 
Did. Marine (1785) Y b, In all sea-journals, the day . . 
terminates at noon. 2867 Smvtii Sailods Word-bk.^ 
yournal, synonymous at sea willi loj-book, 

d. Mining. A record of the strata passed 
through in drilling a bore-hole or sinking a shaft. 

1 5. A record of public events or of a series of 
public transactions, noted down as they occur day 
by day or at successive dates, without historical 
discussion. Also in pL Ohs. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Comttieniarius, Diumi com- 
inenttirij\ a lournali, conleynyng thynges for euery daye. 
26x7 Mohyson Itift. 11. 84 That his Lordship purposed to 
imploy me in the writing of the Hiatory or Journall of Irish 
affaiies. 2651 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Fug, ii. xxvili. (1739) 
130 Nor [are! they good Historians, that will tell you the 
bare Journal of Action, without the Series of Occasion. 
2687 Kycaot Contn, KnoUes' Hist. Turks ll. 95 Memoirs, 
Gionials, or Historical Observations of their Times. 

6 , A daily newspaper or other publication ; 
hence, by extension, Any periodical publication 
containing news or dealing with matters of current 
interest in any particular sphere. Now often 
called specifically a public journal. 

1728 Poi'U Duue.i. 42 Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, 
Magazines. 2785 Crabde Nciospaper 170 Our weekly 
journals o'er the land abound. 2791-2823 D’Isuaeli Cur. 
Lit,, Lit. yrnls., The Monthly Review, the venerable (now 
the deceased) mother of our journal.s, commenced in 1749. 
1800 Med. yr/tl. 111. 207 To the Editors of the ftledicaland 
Physical Journal, [bid.. To merit insertion in your very 
Useful Journal. 2863 Rev. 7 Jan. 25/2 The opinion of 
thU journal has been already more than once e.xpressed on 
the subject. 1^0 Spectator -si June 875 The personalities 
and weedy gossip oAhe Society journals. 

XI. Other senses. 

1 7. A day’s travel ; a journey. Ohs. 

26x7 Moryson Itin. 11. 272 The Lord Deputy .. in his 
journall towards Cilkenny Knighted three Irish men. 1633 
B. JossoN Underwoods xciii. Now sun looke, And .. tell In 
all ihy age of journals thou bast tooke, Saw thou that pairs 
became these riles so well? 

t 8 . Provision for a jouniey. (In quot., the 
viaticum.') Ohs. 

2629 R. Hill Pathw, Picly, Coninmnic. Instr. 33 If any 
departed without receiuing this journall, he was not to be 
interred in Christian Buriall. 

9. As much land as can be ploughed in a day. 
Properly the Fr. word journal ( 3 ?/rnal), a lancl- 
me.asure vniying in dilTerent departments. 

2656 Blount Glosso^d".^ Journal, much land as a 
Team of Oxen can plough up in one day. 1792 A. Vouno 
Tram France 305 From Calais to Bolougne and Montreuu 
the good land lets at 24 Uv. the journal or arpent of P.ans. 
x88a Conteuip. Re7'. Jan. 13 The hiring piice of land was 
from 45 to 50 francs a journal for the best. 

10. in Machinery. The part of a shaft or axle 
which rests on the bearings. (Sometimes erro- 
neously identified with ‘ bearing 

Originally used in a more restricted appliaitlon: ‘It w.as 
proposed by Buchanan, in \\WTreatiseon ^Ciliwor/{,^.Qe<^y^Y 
the wox^gttdreou only to the be.'irlng pai t at the end of ashaft 
or axle, which is exposed to bending action alone, and not 
to twisting action ; journal \.o an intermediate bearing 
part through which a twisting moment is or may be exerted ; 
but the custom of using the Svord “journal" in both senses 
indiscriminately is so prevalent, that it is impracticable to 
carryout Buchanan's .suggeslion^ (Rnnkina ^T/ac/nne/ytjr 
Mill'work (1S69) ni. ili. iii. § 460.) [Journal or jourucy in 
this sense appears to have arisen in the Scotch workshops. 
No explanation of its origin has been found.] 

.18X4R. Buchanan Shajis 0/ Mills note, Journals, or 
joitntcys,;xT<i gudgeons subject to torsion. 1823 — Mnlwork 
*45 In the case of the small pinion .. much greater !*tre>s 

UTnild be thrown on the journeys (or journals)©/ the sJiaft. 
1848 Craig. Journal, in Mechanics, that portion of a shaft 
which revolves on a support situated lictwcen the ^wer 
applied and the resistance. 2831 lilustr. Catal. Gt. Lx/tto. 
247 ITie lower chamber of the axle-box, which conmins the 
journal and bearing, is cast in one piece- x8^ C. D. -Abel 
Constr. Machiiu 75 The bearing or journal should .always 
be placed as near as possible to the gearing. Jhd.jZ i' or 
^ipright shafts the diameter of the bottom journal which has 


to_ carry the weight of the shaft and gearing should be deter- 
mmed by the amount of pressure [etc.]. 2882 Design .5- 
Work 24 Dec. 449/2 Those parts of a shaft which revolve 
or work m these blocks are known indifTercnlly as necks, 
bearings, gudgeons, and jouinais. 2894 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 662 ihe oilers mov^ here and there, .. feeling and 
examining every journal, rod, and crank. 

iX- Comb. a. General combinations, as 
Joiinial'mise adv. (adj.). 

2741 Richardson PamelalyZ^ii I. 54 Having written it 
[the account} journal-wise, to anlu^e and employ her time. 
1742 Ibid. IU.4t5AtIavc 1 end my Journal- wise Letters as 
1 may call them. 1839 R. M. ArCiiEVNc in Mem. iv. (1S72) 
104, I would have written journatw i>e. 

b. Special combinations: in sense 3 (Book-keep- 
jo'irnal-entry, a formal entry in the journal ; 
in sense 10 : journal-bearing, the support of 
a shaft or axle ; journal-box, the box or structure 
enclosing the journal and its bearings ; journal- 
brass, a journal-bearing of brass, also of wJiite 
metal, etc. ; journal-packing, any mass of fibrous 
material saturated with oil or grease, and inserted 
in a journal-box to lubricate the journal. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. The circular system 

of nnti-friction wheels for a *jounial-bearing b described in 
'J'ate’s Englbh p.itcnt, 2802. Hud., A journal-bearing for 
a vertical shaft with journal box, in one piece. 2864 Webster, 
^Joutnaipox. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines blining 
497 Each journal-box of the friction rollers is held in position 
by adjusting-scrcws, by which it can be moved horizontally 
to or from the center line of the machine. 2888 ScribjuPs 
^lag. X83/1 The other end *is supported In a journal-box 
out of view on the other side of the machine. 2836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 265/2 If,, the ^journal entries already given are 
properly posted into a ledger. 

Journal (d^Dunall, V. [f. JoiTiNAL sb.} 
Chiefly in pa. pple. Joumalsd. 

1. irons. To record in a journ.Tl, 

2803 J. K.ehh\’ Society 107 Oft o'er the journal’d tale she 
cast her eye. ^ 2892 Idler May 461 His journaled impres- 
sions of America. 

2. Ill Machinery. To provide with or fix as a 
journal : see Jookk.vl sb. 10. 

1873 Knight DUt. Mech. 986/1 The grains. .are placed. . 
in a glazing-barrell ; this is journaled at the ends, and is 
caused to rotate for some ten or twelve hours. 2881 Metal 
/For/<f No. 22. 178 Plates in which pivots or small shafts are 
journaled as in clock work. 

t JouTnalary, a. 0 b$. rare. [f. Jouhxal + 
-.vuv.] Of or belonging to each day ; occuningor 
dealt with day by day. 

c 1740 Warbukton Serm. i JoJui iv. 20 Hence the origin ; 
of friendship, . . which, while we are advancing towards . . 
a Whole, leacbeth us by the w'ay all our journalary dudes 
to particulars. 2762 — Doctr. Grace 11. ix, [.As] Mr. We<ley 
h.Tth amply shown in the journatary history of hb adventures. 

JoUTnal-book. [f. Jouunal a. + Book sb., 
after P*. livre journal, OF. papier journal, but the 
fust clement is now felt as Jouuxal as if the 
sense were ‘book containing, or consisting of, a 
journal '.] A day-book of any kind ; a diary of 
events ; a book containing daily records. 

2603 Montaigne 11. xviiu (1897) IV. 284 So are the 

Jornal bookes [F.papiers journau.v\ of Alexander the great 
..greatly to be desired. 2639 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 54 IHs 
Majesty did this present day. .«/<>»« sua propria take the 
said Protestation out of the lournal-book of the Clerk of 
the Commons House of Parliament. 2682 Grew Ana/. 
Plants Pref, Of this, entry was made in their (ihc Royal 
Society’s] Journal Book. x726SvviFT(7«///Wr 1. ii, My comb 
and silver snuff-box, inj- handkerchief and journ.al-book. 
x8o7 Edin. Rexn IX. 305 Every traveller carries a Journal- 
book as regularly as a portmanteau. 

JoUirZLail6Se (d^wnalrz). colloq. [f. JouB.VAL 
sb. + -ESE.] The style of language supposed to be 
characteristic of public journals; ‘ newspaper' or 
‘ pennv-a-liner’s' English. 

2882 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 2/1 Translated from ‘Journalese ’ 
into plain English. 1893 W/'//r«.r««/3oDec.9oi Itiss.ad.. 

' to find [him] guilty of such journalese as ‘ transpired 1893 
I R. Kipmng Many Invcnt.xCb, I..rcfrainedfromputiingany 
I journalese into it. 

! t Jou-rnalet. [f. as prec. + -et.] 

i A little journal. 

xyTdT.'TwiNiNCin Country Clergyman i8MCe«/. 1x882* 41 
Next in my Utile journalet stands our expedition to Ealund. 

I j| Jomriialier(3«rnal\v',<r.&jA rar^. [F.yb/zr- 
j /;<7//Vr daily, a day-labourer, f. journal Jouknal.] 
fA. adj. Ofncvvspapers; Published daily, Obs. 

I 27x4 E. Lewis Let. t>* Harley 7 May in Dk. Portland's 
\ Papers (Hbt. MS^ Comm.) V. 436 Since you left ns wc 
I have several new joiunalier papers, viz., the * Reader', the 
I ‘ Monitor the ‘ Patriot and the * Aluscovitc *. 

I B. sb. 

I 1. (?d 3 i;mall»u\ A newspaper writer, a Jour- 
I nalist. (Not in 

I 27x2 Swift Pnb. Spirit Whi^s Wks. 173S ^ 1. 46 This 
) Writer b reported to be what the French call a Journalier. 
1883 Hartford Courant (U. S.> Jtme, The statement made 
by a Broadway travelling commission firm to a journalier. 

2. A day-labourer. 

x8gs G. yicKEDmi One of our Cong, xxxi, A tight-packed 
[ihird class] carriage of us poor joumalicrs would not have 
obstructed them wuh as much as a sneer. 

Joii*malisli, XT- rare'^. [f. Joubnal jA + 

-ISH 1.] Of the character of a journal. 

2712 Swift 0 ml. Stella 3 Feb., I never saw such a letter 

. .vj saucy, -‘wiottrnaJbb. _ . . 

Journalism (d 2 i?*jnaliz m). [a, t. journal- ; 


JOD-Rl^-AIiIZE. 

isme C17S1 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Journal Journal : 
sec -ISM.] 

1. The occupation or profession of a journalist ; 
journalistic writmg ; the public journals collec- 
tively. 

2833 Wesim. Rev. Jan. 193 (Reviewing a French work * Du 
Jour/iitlismc') ' Journalism’ is a good name for tiic thing 
meant. ..A vvord wa* sadly wanted. Ibid. 196 The power 
of journalism b acknowledged, .to be enormou.s in Fr.Tnce. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. iv, Great i.s Journalism. Is 
not every Able Editor a Ruler of the World, being a per- 
suader of it? x88o G. Meredith yVv/i’rV CV;//. (iSSi) 112 
Journalism for money is Egyptian bondage. No shivery is 
comparable to the clmins of hired jouriLihsm. a 1S81 Car- 
lyle In Westm. Gaz. (1S04) 26 Feb. 7/1 [He [L. Stephen] 
remembered Carlyle, .saying to a young man who told him 
that he wrote for the papers,) ‘Journalism bjust diichwatcr 
2887 M. .Arnold in 19/// Cent. May 658 Wc have had 
opporiuniiies of observing a new journalism which a clever 
and energetic man has lately invented. 1892 Pall Mall G. 
ir Sept. 6/1 It WITS Matthew -Arnold who christened ilie 
* New Journalism ’ (that much abused and much misapplied 
name) .and identified it with I^Ir. Stead. 

b. With a and pi. A piece of ‘journalese \ 

2893 Pall Mall G, 30 Jan. 7/1 A rather pleasant Indian 
novel, which would bcbetierwilhout some cheap journalisms. 

2 , The keejring of a journal; the practice of 
journalizing. rare~“^. 

2848 CuAic, Journalism, the keeping of a journal. 

Journalist (d^D’Jualist). [f. Jouu.nal sb. -h 
-IST. Cf. V.journalisle (Diet. Acad. 1718).] 

1. One who earns his living by editing or writing 
for a public journal or journals. 

2693 Humours Town 78 Epistle-Writer, or JurnaHsis, 
Meicurlst.s. 2710 Tolanu Rejl. Sacheverell 16 T hey [the 
'1‘orle.sj have onel-eslcy for their Journalist in London, wJiD 
for Seven or Eight Years pa.st did, three 'riinc.s a Week, 
Publish Rebellion, 18x2 L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug, 
S4S/* The congratulations of fi lends and brother-journalists. 
x8^ 18 Oct. 13/s The writer b a ‘ new spaper woman ' — 

which b, she tells un, ‘ the preferi ed Amerioin .<iubstitutc for 
the more polite English term *• lady journalist ” ’. 

^ attrib. x83i Saintsqurv Dryden v. 103 As we should put 
it in the^e days, he [Dryden] had the journaliit spirit. 

2 . One who journalizes or keeps a journal. 

2722.ADDisoN.Sr,^rr/. No.323? 2 My following Correspondent 

. . IS .such a Journalist as 1 require. . .Her Journal . . b only 
the picture of a Life filled with a fashionable kind of Gaiety 
and Laziness. 1773 Mickle Disserl. Lusiad 
The force, .b thus,. described by Herman Lopez de Casta- 
neda, .1 contemporary writer, and careful journalist of facts. 
2828 Webster, Jout unlist, the writer of a journal or diary. 
2848 in Craig; and In mod. Diets. 

Journalistic (dji/jnali’stik), a. {sb.) [f. prec. 

+ -ic.J 

1 . 01 or pertaining to journalists or jounialism ; 
connected or associated with journalism. 

2829 Carlyle Mhc., Genu, Playwrights 1. 297 The 
journalbtic oHice .seems quite natural to him. 1S79 Gf.o. 
Eliot Theo. Such ii. 42 Journali.stic guides of the popular 
mind. 1882 C. Pf.bodv ring. Journalism xii. 87 'J'he old 
Imbiis of the journallsp the old journalistic way of looking 
at public quc.^tions. .still dlstingubii his speeches. 

2 . Addicied to journalism, rare, 

1833 Westm. Rev.J&i\. 195 *l’he Frenchman', he (a French 
writer) again remarks, *is beyond all others journalistic'. 
Ibid. England may be mainti^ined to be as ' journalistic ' as 
any part of the globe. 

B. as sb. in pi. Journalislics, matters pertain- 
ing to journalism ; the practice of journalism. 
noucc-use, 

28. . Cajilyli: (L.), It is a vveil-kiiown fact In journalbtlcs 
that a man may not only live but support wife and 
children by his lat>ours in this line, years after the brain., 
has been completely abstracted. 

Jonrnali'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -al +■ 
-ly 2.] In a journalistic manner; in the matter 
of public journals or journalism; by means or 
through the medium of public journals. 

iSjo Even. 26 Oct., Certainly the aggregate of 

articles in thb journalistically banen land has been un- 
precedented. x^2 Pall plait G. o Oct. 6/3 'l‘he Quakers 
are waking up journalbtically. 2894 Athenxum 31 July 
97/1 'lo e^labli^h a ‘Couii of Honour' in matters journal- 
istically professional. 

Jou'rnalizaTjle, a. tare. [f. next -f- -aki.k.] 

Fit to be journalized. 

^ 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. JrnU. II. 717 Few things 
jounializable have happened during tlic last montii. 

Journalize (fl.?i>*Jnabiz), v. [Sec -izK.] 

1. trans. To enter in a journal or book for daily 
accounts ; spec, in Book-keeping, to make a journal 
entry in which the Dr, and Cr. accounts r.rc 
specified, in order lo iu being posted to the proper 
accounts in the ledger. 

2766 W. Gordon Gen.Connting-ho. ij To journalize the 
inventory. 2786 W. Lakk/.vs Lei. in Jinrkes Wks. XIV. 

225 He requested me lo form the .account of hb rceeiptsand 
disbursements, vshich you v»ill find jouniailscd in..iho- 
Honourablc Company’s general books of the year xjSx-?., 
xdx6Cr/i//. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 345 A \V*a.slc-book. .in whislL 
transactions are ha.-tily entered, until more Icburcly lour- 
nali-ed in a proper form. 2849 Frcesu Comm. L xot 

From die above specified, the accounu arc organised 

in the Journal, or as It is termed, journalised ; and thence 
posted into the Ledger. 

2 . To enter, record, or describe in or as in a 
private journal. 

177s J. Jekyul Corr. 29 July (1814) ii. 39 A little tour 
J Jiad made for a vi.c^k, and whicJi 1 .-lull jvunialb-e .iflcr 
1 have thanked jwu. 1777 Jcu.VjO.v Lei. to Mrs. Tl.ruU- 
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20 Sept., He [BosweUjkept his journal very diligently; but 
then what was there to journalize? 1844 P. Harwood Hist. 
Irish Rebell. 61 noie. He journalises the following note of 
a conversation, i860 Hawthoune Fr. It. yrnls. II. 303, 
I would gladly journalize some of my proceedings, and 
describe things and people. 

3 . inir. To make entries in or keep a journal. 
(In first quot., to write letters in journal form.) 

1774 ISIad. D’ARDLAy Early Diary Sept. {1889) I. 312 
Willingly,. do I comply with your request of journalizing to 
you during my slay at this place. 1843 Hawthorse Auier. 
Nolc-bks. (18S3) 334 After dinner, I.. began to journalize. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. L xix. 239,^ I have too much to 
attend to in my weak state to journalize. 

4 u To engage in journalism ; to do the work of 
a journalist. 

1864 Realm 13 Apr, 3 A writer who is also an actor in 
politics .. is a healthier man tlian the journalist who jour- 
nalises in sxcula sxculorunu 

Hence JoUTnalizing vbl. sb. and ppL a. Also 
JouTnalizer, one who journalizes. 

1796 La.mb Lett. (18S8) I. 25 To-day's portion of my 
journalising epistle has been very dull. 18x8 Ladv I^Iorgan 
Autohio^. (1859) 9 Journalising is a dangerous temptation 
to the garrulity of women. ^ 1836 Fenny CycL V. 164/1 
The act of digesting these original entries is called Jour- 
nalizing, because they are collected together in a book 
called The Journal. 1837 Lockhart Scott Nov. .an. 1825, 
Though not a re.gular journalizer, he kept a brief diary. 

f Jou’rually, Ohs, [f. JouiiNAha. + -ly 2 .] 
Every day ; daily, diurnally. 

1553 Lyndesay Dial. Exper. <5* CourteouT 372 All men 
begynnis for tyll de The day of thare Natiuitie ; . .journelly 
thay do proceid, Tyll Atrops cut the fatell threid, 1592 
BuRCHLEYAif/. in Ctfm(Roxb.)2Sr'rorepeaie your 

advertisements unto us..verie perticularly and journalhe, 

[Journ-chopper, a blundered representation of 
yem-chopp&r, yam-dealer, in Cowell; reproduced 
more and more corruptly in succeeding law dic- 
tionaries down to Wharton’s, 18S3, as jouruey- 
chopper, journey-liopper. SeeALvRN-CHOPPEU.] 
Journey (d3y*ini),jA Forms: 3-5 iurn-, 3-7 
iorn-, iourn-, (5 iowrn-, iern-) ; 3, 6 -eio, 3-6 
-e, -ay, 3-7 -ey, 4-7 -ee, 5-7 -y, -eye, 6 -aye, 6-7 
-ie; 7 jorney(e,journee, -y, 7^ journey. [a.OF. 
jonue (t2th c.), jountee^ F. journie day, day’s 
space, day's travel, work, employment, etc. (in OF. 
also travel, a conference, etc.) » Pr., Sp. , 
nada^ It. giornata pop.L. "^diumata, {, diurmtm 
day, sb. use of neut. of duimns of the day, daily, 
f. dies day. For the suffix -ada', •ee., see 
•aDE. OF.jouritee corresponded in various senses 
with med.L. diHa ; hence jottrney and Diet sh."^ 
agree in some of their senses.] 

I. i* 1 . ‘ A day, Obs, 

tft305 in Rel. Ani. U. 17S Thi dawes beth i-told, thi 
jurneis beth i-cost. c X400 aIaundev. (1839) xxiih 254 All 
the cytees. .i.endciihym rlcbe pre-sentessoj^iat at j^at lourneye 
[T.cellejunie] hcschall hauemorei>an lx charlottes charged 
with gold and syluer. 1423 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
155 The thyrde dyshonoure was, that euery man myght . . 
xnyssayne the Prynce for that lorney. 1656 Blount 
■Glossosr., Joitrnee, a day or whole day. 

t b. Law. Jour iuys accoinits (med.L. dietoi com~ 
piUdtx * days counted '), the number of days 
(usually fifteen) after the abatement of a writ 
within which a new tvril might be obtained. Obs, 
16x3 Sir H. Finch Law <1636) 364 TThe writ abating for 
£ome cause that cannot be imputed to the Plaintifes folly: 

. .himselfe bringing another with speed in the s.ame Court 
against the same partie, we call it a writ purchased by 
lourneys accompts. 1641 Termes dc la Ley 191 b, If It be 
purchi^ed by lournies accounts (that is to say, within as 
little time as bee possibly can after the abatement of the 
first Writ). .And fifteen dayes have been held a convenient 
time for the purchase of the new Writ. 1883 IVhartons 
Law Lex., yonrneys accounts, the shortest possible lime 
between an abatement of one writ and the issuing of another. 

tc. An appointed day; in phr. to give {yissign) 
journey of battle, treaty, to agree to or fix on a day 
for battle or negotiation. (CL OF, mettre jounidel) 
(This has associations with senses 7. and 8.) Ohs. 

rxsoo Melusine 80, I gyue you iourney of batayll at the 
requeste of the knight straunger on suche day that he shall 
assigne. Ibid. 291 They had Counseyll that they shuld 
requyie king Vryan iourney of Iraytve vpon fourme of peas 
..And the iourney was assygned by thaccorde of bothe 
partes on the iiH^ day. 

H. 2 . A day’s travel ; the distance travelled in 
a day or a specified number of days. 

i* a. simply. An ordinary day’s travel, the dis- 
tance usually travelled in a day. As a measure of 
distance, varying with the mode of travel, etc. ; 
usually estimated in the Middle Ages at 20 miles. 

rxzso Gen. <$• Ex, 1291 Fro Bersabe lurnes two Was 5at 
land oat he bed him to [i'J/’.S'. twoj. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
41/234 pisholieMan ladde J>enedede forth. .Fyftene lorneies 
grete are day.. To pe mount of loie. a 1300 Cursor .M. 
9192 (Cott.) J>c tune o niniue, pat was 01 vmgang thre 
iorne {GStt. jornays ihrie]. c 1330 R. Bku.nne Chron. 
(i8io) 154 Tancrez was fulle bend, conueied him luo 
joumez. c 1400 AIaundev. (1839'* xvii. 178 A 52 jorneyes fro 
this Load., there is another Bond, .that men clepeii Lamary. 
^ *533 Ld. Berners Huon xxi. 63 The most surest way is 
'.hense a .xl. iurneys, Sc the other is but .xv. iurneys, 

b. With qualification : A (or one) dajs jottrney 
= a.; two, three (etc.) days journey, the distance 
travelled in the number of days specified.- 


c X340 Cursor M. xx74r (Trin.) Of pritti dayes Iourney pro 
pou shal haue but a day to go. trx40o AIaundev. (Ro.vb.) 
V. 15 Fra Beruch three day ioumeezes pe cytee of Sardyne. 
142a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 2co God sente ihe 
prophete loans to the grete Cite of Nyuyvee, wyche was 
•a thre-dayen lornay. 1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidands Coiusii. 
i83b, Trent is .. thre dayes lorney on this syde Vcnisc. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E, India .J* P. 231 A whole Day’s Journy. 
Ibid. 261 Sending at least Twelve Days Journy for their 
FueL X84X La.yu Arab. Nts, 1. 102 The King said to him, 
How many days’ journey distant ? . 

f c. The portion of a march or expedition actu- 
ally done in one day, or accomplished each clay ; 
a stage of a journey. Obs. or merged in 3. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 156 They dyde soo 
inochc by there journeys lliaC they cam to saynt lames in 
Galyce, « 1548 Hall //<r//. AYtT/They set forward 

the King, and by easy lorneys brought him to London. 
16x7 Morvso.y Ittn. To Rdr. p 5 For the First Part of tins 
Worke, it container only a brlefe narration of daily journies. 
*759 Johnson Rasselas x.vxvii, Wc travelled onward by 
short journeys. 

d. The daily course of the sun through the 
he.ivens. (Now taken its Jig. from 3.) 

1613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 464 The Sunne, in his 
daily journey round about this vast Globe, X667 Milton 
P, Z. V, 559 Scarce the Sun Hath finisht half his journey. 
x^4 Prior Hymn to Sun 3 As ifaou dost thy radiant 
journies run. 17x9 Watts Ps. lxxii. ii, Jesus shall reign 
where'er the sun Does his successive jourmes run. 

3 . A ' spell * or continued course of going or 
travelling, having its beginning and end in place 
or time, and thus viewed as a distinct whole; a 
march, ride, drive, or combination of these or other 
inodes of progression to a certain more or less 
distant place, or extending over a certain distance 
or space of time; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance ; a round of travel. Usually applied 
to land-travel, or travel mainly by land, in con- 
tradistinction to a voyage by sea. 

The normal word for this In English, often qualified by 
an adj., or phiasc, as a long, short, quick, slotv, good, bad, 
cold, dangerous, diJHcult, easy, interesting, pleasant, pros- 
perous, successful, tedious, uncomfortahle journey \ zcj. by 
raihoay, railway j‘.,j‘. on foot; j. to Loiuion, to the contu 
nent, into the country, etc. Phrases : to make or undertake 
aj . ; to take one's j., to set out and proceed on one’s way. 

axaasfseebl. c 1375 (1871) 123 When be was 

bus cumeu hamc ogayn. Of his iorne lie was ful fayne. 
c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 4029 To morwe let ous our iorne lake, 
Hamward a^en to ryde. 138* Wyclif Acts lx. 3 Whanne 
he made iourney, it bifel, that he cam iiyj to Damaske. 
2303 H.vwes Baamp. yirt. tx. vii, So forth I went walk- 
ynge my toutnay. 1526 Tindalk Luke xv. 13 Not longe 
after the yonger sonne. .toke lus iorney into a farre countre. 
<**533 Lu. BERNeRs.Yw/r evil 360 Within a shorte tyme 
they had saylcd a great iourney. <1x548 Hall Chron., 
Edsv. ly 223 Kyng Edwarde .. made a iorney Into Kente. 
1617 Moryson /tin. in. X5J And at parting., they wish him 
a happy journey. 1649 Sin ^ Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) X49 When you arrive alt your jorneyes end. 
1667 Tcmtlc Let. to Sir f Temple Wk.-?. 17^1 jf. 42 My 
Sister took a very strong Fancy to a Journey into Holland. 
1713 Steele Guard. No. 8 i» 4 Being tired.. with so many 
long and tedious journies. ^63 Hu.me in Calderwood Li/c 
viii. (1898) 139 A journey to Glasgow will be one of the first 
I shall undertake. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 89 When he 
had made his journey, and accompli>hed his business. x883 
Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 188 On longer days of journey we 
started at six. 

b, fig , , esp. the ‘ pilgrimage ’ or passage Uirough 
life, 

a 122$ After. R. 332 pilegrlm i5e worjdes weie. .monie 
binges muwen letten him of his jurncie. c X400 Rom. Rose 
4993 Where Eldc abit, I wol thee telle ,. If Deth in youthe 
thee not slo, Of this iourney thou inaist not faiie. 1533 
More Debell. Salem ii. Wits. 934/2 That murmur and 
discencion against the clergy was than already farre gone 
onwarde in hys vnhappye iurney. 1535 Covehdale Ps. 
ci[i]. 23 He hath brought downe my streimth in my iourney. 
1672 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. PI. § 3 It we consider how 
long and gradual a Journey the Knowledge of Nature is. 
X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 645 This life., is 
a journey, or rather one stage of our journey through 
matter. ' 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. (Househ. ed.) 375/1 
We used to toast a quicker journey to the old man, and 
a swift inheritance to the young one. 

f c, transf. Any course taken or direction fol- 
lowed ; spec, (in making a mine), the line along 
which the gallery is carried. Obs. 

1571 Dicges I. xx.w, Liij b, You may' make by 
the former preceptes moste cerleine plattes of your iorneis. 
*59* ibid. (ed. 2) xxxvi, Finde out the true distance of the 
place whither you meane to Carrie the mine .how many 
degrees from the East, Weast, or other principal Quarters 
of the Heauens the iourney lyeth. 1578 Banister Hist, 
Man I. 32 The beginning and iourney of y® greatest nerue. 

d. dial. The load or amount carried at one 
jotirney ; cf. Gang 7. 

1859 Trill. R. Agric. Soc. XX. lu 314, 1 can . . in a few 
hours have a journey of corn ready for market, 

+ 4 . A military expedition, a campaign, etc. 
Sometimes, Any military enterprise, as a siege, Obs, 
013^ Wy’clif Set. IVks, HI. 349 pis laste journe b^t 
Englishemen maden into Flandres. *4x7 m ElUs Orig. 
Lett. Ser. n. I. 56 Your satde Lifetenaunte..made many 
greate jernies and hostinges uppon one of the strongest 
Irishe enimies of Leynstre. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
loi b. Thei lefte that iourney for a tyme, and returned to 
the Castle., and besieged the same, 2601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Si Commw. (1603) 62 The Spanish king never enter- 
prised anie sole tourney against the Turke. 2617 ^Iorvson 
Jtin.\\. 49 Other Deputies used to make some two or rhiee 
iournics in a Summer against the rebels. • • - 


III. A day’s work. 

5 . A day’s labour ; hence, a certain fixed amount 
of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn of work (see 
quots,). Obs. exc. dial, \ In journey, at work as 
a day-labourer {pbsi). 

a X300 Cursor M. 5870 (Gott.) Fra hat lime nedis had bai, 
Do lua iomays appn a day. X393 Langl. /*. PI. C. x\u. 5 
When here deucr is don and his dales ioume, pen may men 
wile what lie is worp. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 
1506) IV. XXX, 349 'Jhey that Itoldeth werkemen in Iourney. 
a X548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 97 Ordinaunccs., against the 
excessive taking of Masons . . and other laborers Cor their 
daily iorneis. 1553 Hulokt, Iourney with cattcll at cart- 
yfiSe* plowynge, 1706 Pmi.Lirs, Tonrney .. Among 

Farmers a Days Work, in ploughing, ^owing, reaping, etc. 
1875 Sussc.e Gloss., yourncy, a day’s work. x88i I. Wight 
Gloss., yourncy, a day’.s work at plough. 

Jig. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 29 For |>at n}3tes 
iornay sche a.xede fredom for here medc. 

1 6. A day’s doings or business. Hence, generally, 
Business, affair. 7 b wish one a good journey, to 
wish one well through a business. Obs, 
a X3S3 Minot Poems va. 9 Thare he made his mone playne 
And all that land, untill this day, Fars the better for that 
jornay. CJ400 Mausdev, (Roxd.) xxiv. 133 In jje nieen 
tyme he Grete Caan died ; and forju he tournee chaunged 
efter to h® werse, cx43S Torr. Portugal 2579 Euer ne will 
be at yoiire will, What iurney ye will put us tyll. c 1475 
Partenay 141 Do it at your owne leslre ; For all the labour 
and iornay is your. 1672 W. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 317 The trial .. stands 
appointed for the and of May; so wish your Lordship 
a good journey, 

t 7 . esp. A day’s perfoimaiice in fighting; a 
bailie, a fight : = Day lo. To keep the journey, 
to keep the field, to coiiliniie the fight. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunke Chron. (1810) 18 Adelwolf his fader 
.saued at h^t ilk iorne. 1375 Bawuqur Bruce -xui. 323 He 
did mony a fair Journe, On sarisenis thre deren^eis did be. 
<'1440 Loselich Gf ail XIV. 75 A wondirful knyht..That A1 
this day hath kept the lorrne A^en thy fowre baiailles. 
*455 Paston Lett. I. 336 Alle the Lordes that dyed at the 
jorney am beryed at Seynt Alboncs. c 1^00 Melusine 2^1 
Lordes, barons, auaunce, the iourney is oure, For they may 
not vs escape. <2x548 Hall Chtvn., 5 Hen. VIH (1B09) 
550 The Fienchmen call this battaile the iourney of 
Spurres because’ they ramie away so fast on horsbacke. 
x6oi Holland Plitiy 1. 171 What ciowne could baue bin 
gained and woon at the iourney of Cannai. 16x7 Moryson 
liin. IL 1. ii, 84 Tlie Rebels lost in this iourney above 800. 
f 6 . A luecting held on an appointed day, esp, 
for public business ; wDiet 5. Obs, 
cjsoo Melusine 291 Thennecaine to the iourney of traytye 
th.Tt wa.s assigned the saudants and theire Counseyll. t5*9 
J. Hacket Let.^ to iVolscy (Cott. Galba MS. B. ^' *57^ 
Som prolongassion of [the] lourne of Spirs. 1586 T. B. 
La Frimaud, Pr. Acad, 1. 632 They hold their general! 
councel), called a iourney or a diet. 

9. A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space. 

a. At the Royal Alint, (a) The coinage of a 
certain weight of gold or silver, orig. representing 
the amount of one day’s work: viz. 180.0321 Troy 
ounces of gold (701 sovereigns or 1403 half- 
sovereigns), or 720 oz. of silver, {f) The parts 
of the surfaces of a pair of rolls used to roll fillets 
down to the thickness of the coin required; supposed 
to have been so called because after a day’s work 
it is necessary to select another portion of the 
surface owing to wear. 

at6oo Harl, MS. 698 If. 157 Of eveiv iournie of silver 
contayning xxx lb. wt. tooe peaces (bhall be taken], jhid. 
If. J69 Certaine pec’s of ev’ry lorny that uas coyned^ the 
same moneth. 1789 Chron. m Ann. Reg. 250 Ihe pix is 
a box kept at the Mint into which one piece of every 
journey is put. A journey is the technical term for the 
coinage of a certain weight of gold. 1852 A. Kvland 
Gold S. 83 note, The Trial of the Pix js an impor- 
tant and ceremonious proceeding. . . Several coins are taken 
at random from a certain weight, called a journey, a^ are 
assayed by the jury. 2867 Chamb. Jrnl. No. 38. 105 Lvery 
distinct melting or coinage is technically called 0. journey , 

. . or rather the entire coining at one time is made up into 
journeys, each of one hundred and eighty ounces, orniieeu 
pounds of standard gold. 

b. Glass-making. A round of work in the course 
of which , a certain quantity of raw material is 
converted into glass. 

1875 Uie's Diet. Arts II, 652 This waste is first of all 
calcined- .from 24 to 30 hours being the period of a journey 
. . in which the materials could be melted and worked uUO 
bottles. 1886 Leeds Merc, 28 Sept,, If all things were 
favourable a man could make 57 dozens of bottles on 

‘a journey*, as it was called, in seven hours. 

c. slang. A turn of w'ork ; a * turn j a time or 
occasion. 


*as for him, he’s got safe enough off, this journey ! 

f 10 . Machinery, a. « JouRKAii b. bee 

quot. 1S33. Obs, . 

1314-3823 (see Journal sb. 30]. X833 J'. Holland 

\T..fr,l TT — A 'Pi.:,. ; .yjfjj £j,e forms of fypf* 


J backwards 


Metal IL 226 This carriage, witJi — 
properly secured upon it, is adapted to movu - 
and forwards upon steady guides or journeys. 

11 . attrib. and Comb., as journey-bee, -.gutder, 
Alack, •milkman, -speed', •^journey-baled aoj-i 
jonrney-book, an itinerary or road-book; joux- 
»ey-inoney (see quot. 1S83) ; journey-Hng, a 
kind of ring-dial or portable sun-dial; journey* 
weight — sense 9 a. Also Jounx^YAl-tN, etc. 
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1596 SiiAics. I Hen, IV, iv. iii. 26 So arc the Horses of the 
Encmie In generall ’■iourney bated, and broug!it low. 1714 
Mandcville Fab. Bees (1725) 1 . 16 Their clergy, rouz’d 
from laziness, Laid not their charge on *journey-bees. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 358 Mentioned by Anionine 
the Emperour in *Journey-booke. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) 327 As good a stock horse and ‘journey 
hack as ever you crossed. ^ 1891 U*. -Hardy Tess (1900) 43/1 
His *journey*milkmen being more or less casually hired. 
1883 — in Longm. ^lag. July 266 The carter gets what is 
called ‘Journey-money, that i.s, asmall sum, mostly a shilling, 
for every journey taken beyond the bounds of the farm. 
1859 R. Ku'Ling S/aB:_y 186 Heie’s your joumey-money. 
Good-bye. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 452 A brass ring- 
dial, probably of the kind formerly designated as * ‘journey 
rings’. x888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 1/2 This give.s a mere 
gro.'S “jouineyspeed’, i.e. speed including stops. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 483/2 The finished coins aie delivered 
to the mint master in weights called ‘ ‘journey weights sup- 
posed to be the weight of coin which could be manufactured 
in a day when the operations of coining were performed by 
the hand. [Abolished 1901.] 

Journey (d,:55uni), v. Forms : 4-6 iorn-, 4-7 
iourn-; 4-7 -ey, -ay, 5-6 -ia; 7-S journy, 7- 
journey. [a. AF, joimicy'Cr, OF. jo{tt)rnoye}\ 
’hr, -eer to travel, to put off (a person), etc., f. 
joHrnee,joriiee Journey 

I. 1 . intr. To make or proceed on a journey ; 
to travel. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) X4071 He iomeyed 
jjen fro land to land, a 1400-50 2249 A gentil- 

man full ioyles iornays liym after, c 1470 Golagros ($■ 
Gazv. 230 Thus iournait gentilly thyr cheualrouse knichtis. 
c 1470 Henry Waliace viii. 976 Quhen Wallace thus throw 
^orkschyr jowrnat was. X539 Bible (Great) Acts ix. 3 And 
when he iorneyed..he was come nye to Dama.sco. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 173 Satan had journied on, pensive and 
slow. x8x3 Coleridge Remorse xi. ii, 77 Think’st thou 
1 journied hither To sport with thee? 1804 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 54 He .. journeyed south and settled at 
Clonmacnoise. 

fig. 1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 251 b, Y* heuenly 
lerusalem to the whiche we iourney. ei 1568 Ascram 
Scholeni. 11. (Arb.) 129, 1 would haue a good student passe 
and iorney through all authors. 

f b. To travel by ordinary daily stages : cf. 
Journey sb. 2 c. Ohs, 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (Z884'' 4 Finding that 
journying was too little e-xercisc, we took post horses in our 
own chaise at Belfoord. 

tc. To journey it \ to make the journey. Ohs* 
tfi 63 o W, Mountacu in Bxtcclcuch MSS., Montagu Ho. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 333 After that time it will be 
too late to journey it. 

2 . trans* To travel, traverse. ? Ohs, 

1531 Elyot Gov, i. xi, Realmes, cities, sees, iyuers,and moun- 
taynes, that. .can nat be iournaideand pursued. 1730 Gay 
Poems (x74s) II. X31 When .. the pale moon had journey’d 
half the skies. 1808 Scott Mann, vi. vi, In a palmer’s 
weeds arrayed . . 1 journeyed many a land. 

1 3 . To take (a horse) through a journey ; to ride 
or drive. Ohs, 

1590 hLARLowE 2nd Pi, Tamburl. ni. v, You shall have 
bits, And harness’d like my horses, draw my coach. ..I shall 
have occasion shortly to journey you. 1607 Topsell Ab//;-- 
/ Beasts (1658) 3x8 ^ The Pains ' . . breedeth in the pasterns 
for lack of clean keeping and good rubbing after the horse 
hath been journyed. 

t 4 . inlr. To engage in a battle. Ohs. 
c 1475 Rauf Coiliear 485 Haue he grace to the gre in ilk 
lornaying. 

5 . trails. {Hoyal Jl/int.) To \veigli or count coins 
into ‘journeys* : see Journey sh. 9 a. 

II. f6. *SV, trails. To remand (a person) for 
justice, or put off (a matter in litigation) to another 
day; to adjourn. Cf. JORN Ohs. 

1478 Acta Audit. (1839) 75/2 pai war lauchfuily Jouruait 
to tne ferd court before hir bail3e. 1493 Acta Vom. Coftc. 
1x839) 302/1 James lord of abernethy. .piotestit It sulde turns 
him to na preiudice quhill he wer ordourly Journayii. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 106 Quhatsomever parte be journeyed in 
quhatsomeuer Court, and the Baiilie of that Court assignes 
^ne certaine day and'steid to them, for to receaue fulfilling 
of judgement, or dome be them asked. 

ilence Joii'meyed ppl. n., travelled j JouTney- 
ing ppl. a. 

*553 T. Wilson Rliel. (x^8o) 164 Some far iourneyed 
gentleman at their retourne home .. will ponder their lalke 
with oversea langage. 1739 G. Ogle Gualtlierus 4- Griselda 
2 x AFairer, not the journeying Sun surveys. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, S/>ldua: 29 The journeying atoms.. Firmly draw, 
firmly drive, By their animate poles. 

Journey-cake: see Johnny-cake. Journey- 
ohopper, -hopper : see Journ-choppeb. 
Joumeyer (d,:55 iniioj). [f. Journey v. + -erL 
With iourneorm. first quot. cf. O^.Journeor^ day- 
labourer.] One who journeys, a. traveller. 

*566 PAiSTERpa/.P/rrtJ. I. Pref. ix Which.. the iourneors 
<3n horiback [may use] for a chariot or lessc painful meane 
of trauaile. 2647 .Lilly C/ir. Astral. Hi- 37 ° 

•iscendant is for the Journier. x 6 S 5 Xhoa^sCompl. Ajid'ass. 
262 So is the Joiirneyer slain by the Robber. x 85 S Cuamier 
Hy Travels III. x. 219 The most entertaining journeyer 
along the high-road of life I ever knew. 

Joumeyinff (d3i;‘jniji9),r^<5/. sb. [f. Journey v, 

+ -INGI.] The action of the vb. Journey ; travel- 
1 t engagement in a battle {obs.'). 

^'^i^^Arth..^ Merl.-xsxi No lete ihai neucr Jornaymg,! il 

thai com to Ban the king, c 1475 [see Journey v. 4]. 15^0 
Hxoale aC*??*. xi. 26 In xomeyxnge (i6xr .ingsj often. *»** 
UiBLE Httm. 28 Thus were the louniejnngs of the children 
of Israel, according to their armies. 1780 Covvpeu Lett., to j 


y. Hill Wks. 1837 XV. 6x A time of yc.Tr when journeying 
IS not very agreeable, attrib. 1890 Boldrewood Col. RC’ 
former (1891) 70 A good journeying pace. 

Journeyiiian (d3i5‘jnima*n;. [f. Journey sb. 5 
■r Man.] 

1 . One who, having served his apprenticeship to 
a handicraft or trade, is qualified to work at it 
for days’ wages; a mechanic who has served his 
apprenticeship or learned a trade or handicraft, 
and works at it not on his own account but as 
the servant or employee of another; a qualified 
mechanic or artisan who woiks for another. 
Distinguished on one side from apprentice, on the 
other from master. 

1463-4 Rolls Parlt. V, 506/2 Aswell housholders as 
journeymen, Servauntes and Apprenticez. 1481 in Fug 
Gilds (1870) 332 If any of the Jornayracn of the saide cn-ifie 
be electe Warden. 1550 Disc. Common IVeal Eng. 56 
To give my Iorney men ij** a daye more. x 6 o 3 Vestry Dies, 
(Surtees) 2x4 No younge man, journamen nor prentice. 
* 75 ® Johnson Idler No. 26 p 8 My mistress . . rose early in 
the moniing to set the journeymen to work. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. viiL II. 274 The government appears to have 
had no hold on such a man, except the hold which master 
bakers and master tailors have on their journeymen. 1863 
W. G. Blaikib Better Days IVork. People iL (1864)81 The 
journeyman tyrannises over the apprentice. 

2 . Jig. (chterty depreciatory) : a. One who is 
not a ‘ master * of his trade or business, b. One 
who drudges for another ; a hireling, one hired to 
do work for another. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 54 b. Every lorneim.Tn of their 
faction . . put all their . . diligence to avance forward their 
sect and paiL 1588 Marprel. EpisL {.\rb.) 30 Nonresidents 
with their iournetmen the hedge priests. 1603 Shaks. Ham. 
III. ii. 37, I haue thought some of Natures louerney-inen 
had made men, and not made them well, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1.(1692) 20 Heattended at them. .and acted 
ill them vivA sfoce, and did not put off the work to journey- 
men. X70S HiCKEUiNCiLL Priest-cr. 11. vi. 62 A Lord being 
too Great to Pray to God himself, when be keeps a Journey- 
man or Chaplain to do that drudgery for him. 1763-71 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 237 The 
colouring was worse.. than that of the moat errant journey- 
men to the profession. x8i7(May) Titleof Print, A Master 
Parson and his Journeyman. 

3 . Astron, More (nWy, journeyman clock: a secon- 
dary clock in an observatory, used generally as an 
intermediary in the comparison of standard clocks. 

1764 Maskelynb in Phil. Trans. LIV. 373, I fixed up a 
Htue clock there, which may be called a journeyman or 
secondary clock, having a pendulum swinging seconds. 
1787 Smeaton ibid. LXXVfl. 330 ;«»/<?, The journeyman 
clock was generally set to the transit clock on Sunday 
mornings. . . The journeyman will generally agree with the 
transit clock to 3' in 24 hours. 1890 J. Service .S'X*. yas. 
Dunlop in Thir Notandums 163 Tne journeyman em- 
ployed was compared w'xth a sidereal clock. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as Journeyman tailor, work ; 
journcymaii’like adj. and adv. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 407 Alle joriieymen straungers 
comynge to the seld cite. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess, 424 
Journy-man-Iike hee traNwIes from place to place, seeking 
to be set on worke before he hath leaint Ins trade. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) *®9 I'ke poor Journy- 

men Taylors, here in the City. 1764 Lo-,o Life (ed. 3) 29 
Journeymen Clergymen putting on their best Bands and 
Cassocks. 1835 CoBOETT Rttr. Rides (1885) JJ. 97 A 
journeyman parson comes and works iu^ three or four 
churches of a Sunday. 1864 ^I. Arnold in Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 172 To raise the standard amongu us for what I have 
called the journeyman-work of literatuic- 
JoUTlieywo-’man. rare. |f. as prec.] A 
woman working at a trade for daily wages. 

1733 FiRLDi.NOil/fVm. ii. No journeywoman sempstress is 
half so much a slave as I am. 1843 C. Blizabcth W rongs 
Worn, I. 99 The journey women, .receive very poor w.Tges. 

Journey-work (d^yuniwwk). [l. Journey 
sb. 5 + Work.] 

1 . Work done for daily wages or for hire ; the 
work of a journeyman. 

x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. 1 . NNvb, The next .. 
worke iorney worke and trust thcinselucs oncly to their 
hire. 17x3 Arbutiinot yohn Bull iil iv. When she could 
not get bread for her family, she was forced to lure them 
out at journey work to her ncighlwurs. 1768-74 Tlckcr 
Lt. Nat, {1834) II- 489 ^ 1 ® may belter qualify himself to act 
as a master, hy doing journey work in the inieriin, 

(chiefly depreciatory). Woxk delegated to 
a subordinate or done for hire ; servile, inferior, or 
inefficient work ; hackwork. 

1614 T. .jVdams Devil's Bawjuet 55 Machiauell will no 
longer worke loumey-workc with the Deuiil, he will now 
cut out the garment of daranadon himseffe. 1714 Swirr 
Carr. Wks. 1S41 IL 514 Tlicy would not gi\e the dragon 
[Lord Oxford] the least quarter,cxccpliiig only a pension, if 
he will work jounieywork by the qu-arter. x0s9 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Ait. IL Ixxxix. 64 tancy decent and 
reverend men set to such a job of jouniey-worK by virtue of 
their offices. 1880 Swx^'OMSi.^BStud.Shaks. -Vpp. (cd. a) 215 
The swift impatient jounieyuork of a rough and ready 
hand. 

SoJou*riiey-wo:rker,-wo:rkxxian,ajourne>m]an. 
n<APhil. TroJis.XhlX. 172 Ser\’anLs,j'ourney. workmen, 
and young people, that arc to push into life. xC 35 1 . 
Hardy Woodlandcrs iv. Besides the itxaerant journey- 
workers there were also present [etc.]. 

Joiis(e, Jousy, obs. forms of Juice, Juicy. 
Joust, Ak and V., Jouster, -in^, common 
variant spellings of JvsT, JusTEit, -iNC. 

Joust, obs. form of Just sb.-j a pot. 


JoustsT, hawker of fish : see Jo)Yter. 
t Joute, jowte. Obs. Also 5 iouuto,eowte, 
iute. [In form identical with OF. Joule (Jote, 
Jute) vegetable, pot-lierb (L. o/us), later esp. beet ; 
in mcd.L. Jula (cf. Julia in Du Cange).] In pi. , 
Pot-herbs ; usually, soup or pottage made chiefly 
of vegetables. (Cf. Sc. ka/e.) 

*377 Langl./^. pi. B. v. 158 , 1 was he priourcsses potagcrc 
. . And made hem ioutes of iangelynge. 1390 Gow kr Conf. 
III. 162 To gadre some [herbs] In his gardm, of whiche fils 
joutes He thoghte have. 1x400 Maundev. viii. (1839) 58 
pei. .lyuen porely & sympely, with ioutes & w jih Daio [Fr. 
des ioutes ei des dates], C1440 Anc. Cookery in H ousel: . 
Ord. (1790) 426 Joutes on Fleah Day. Take cole, and 
borage, and lang de beeff, and parscll, and beies, and arage, 
and avence, and vyolct, and saveray, and fenelle, and selbe 
horn ; .. hewe homsnialle .. put thereto gode brothe .. and 
serve hit forthc. ci44oPromf Pan’. 265/3 lowtys, potage, 
hrassica, ..juta. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in Balees Bk. 274 
Than serue potage, as wortes, lowtes, or browe.s. 

Jove (d.?^-*v). [ad. 'L.Jov-cin ncc. (other oblique 
cases Jovis,Jcvi, Jcve) of 0 \^. Jovis, for which in 
the classical period the compound juppitcr,jrtpiicr 
{^-Jovis-paler) was substituted ; in It. Gioz'e.‘\ 

1 . A poetical equivalent of Jupiter, name of the 
highest deity of the ancient Romans : = Jupiter i. 
b. Colloquially used in the asseveration By Jove : 
cf. L. pro Juppiier, pro Jovein. 

f X374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 673' (722) loue ck for he louc 
of fairc Europe, I'he whiche in^ forme of bole a-way pow 
fette. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, 11. iv. 100 Therefore in fierce 
'Tempest is be comming, In Thunder and in Earth-quake, 
like a loue. 1673 Wilkins Nat. Rcllg. 51 Believing but 
one supreme Deity, the Father of all other subordinate 
powers: ..whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with plain 
reference to the Hebrew name Jehov.ah. 1738 Pope Unix/. 
Prayer i, In ev’rj' clime adored By .saint, i>y savage, and 
by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 1886 Sir T. Martin tr. 
Faust 120, I even upheaved the glorious seat of Jove. 

b. 1575 R. B. Appius 15- V’irgt/iia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
124 By Jove, master merchant. .Would get but small argent, 
if I did not^ stand His very good master. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 495 By loue, 1 alwaics tookc three threes for 
nine. 1698 Fakquhar Love iV Bottle in. i, Luc. Did you 
ever see me before? Roeb. Never, by Jove. 1818 Jliss 
Ferriek Marriage ix, ‘Venus and the Graces, by Jove*, 
exclaimed^ Sir Sampson. 1885 Miss Bradoon U'yllard's 
IVeirdl. i. 24 By Jove I Iicre comes the Coroner. 

c. In names of plants, as Jove’s beard « 

I Jupiter's pe.vrd {Treas. Bot. 1866); Jove’s 
fruit, a variety of wild Allspice or Feverbusli 
{Lindera vuHssccfoHcC), growing in the soulhern 
United Stales {ibid .') ; Jove’s nut {JiaL), the 
acorn (Halliw. 1S47-78). 

2 . The planet Jupiter (poetic). Hence (like 
Jupiter) b. Pier. » Aaure ; c. Alch, Tin. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 576 ^625) Salurnc and loue 
in Cancro loyned were. .•irmorie{i$Q-j) 139 The 

Torse is by nature wreathed with pure colours of wise loue 
and Pale Luna, Mantcled of the first. *590 T. M[ou>etJ 
Sillra-ormes 45 When loue they turne to Sol or Luna fine. 
1733 Pope£‘«. Man 1. 42 iVsk..Why Jove’s satellites aic 
le.ss than Jove. 1784 Cowper Tiroe, 634 The moons of Jove, 
and Saturn’s belted ball. 

3 . Comb . , as Jove begotten, >hont, Hike, etc. , adjs, 
x6x3 Heywood Silv. Age iii. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 123 Yet in 

her U'ombe the loue-brcd Issucstriue.e. 1634 ilfiLTO.N Camus 
676 Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thoiic In Egypt 
gave to Jove-born Helena. 2735 Porn Odyss. x.xiv. 581 The 
Jove-descended Maid. 1774 Epist. to Sir IV. Cha/nbers 
Her. Post^cr. 84 So when o’er Crane Court’s philosophic 
gods The Jove-like majesty of Pringle nods. 1848 Bucklky 
Homer's Iliad X15 'I here Jovc-bcloved Hector entered. 

t Jove’izcel. Obs. [a. OF. Jovcmcl, mod.F. 
Jouvenceait » It, giovincello late L. *Juvencellus 
(cf. cl. 1 .,, Jnvencttlus), dim. of juvenens young,] 

A young man, a youth. 

^2489 Caxton Bla/ichardyn iii. 18 I'he loucnccl blanch- 
ardyn, loyful and gladde. 2490 — Eneydos xxxvi. 124 One 
of the loucncellys tliat thus dyde sportc hyni sclfe there. 

[Joves — Y. Jones, cheeks (of a battery). See 
List of Spurious IVords.J 
Jovial (d7c7a*Yial), a. [a. F. Jovial (Rabelais, 

® I553)» ad. It. giovia/e * borne vnder the planet 
loue’ (Florio, 159S), ad. "L. JovialHs of or per- 
taining to Jupiter, f. Jovi-s : see Jove and -al.] 
i*l. Of or pertaining to Jove; Jovc-like, majestic. 
2604 Drayton Ozvl 220 When this princely jovj.il fowl [the 
eagle] they saw, 26x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie if God nl. 
xxvii. (1620) 137 Merula the louiall Flamine cal hi-, ownc 
vcxnes and so bled himselfc out of their danger. i6xt Hkv- 
wooo Gold. Age lu. Wks. 1872 HI. 50 AM tfiat stand Sink 
in the weight of his high louiall hand. 

2 . Of or belonging to the planet Jupilcr; also 
absol.xissb. An inhabitant of Jupiter. 

2665 R. Hooke Micrrgr. 240 The highest of Jupiter’s 
Moons is between twenty and thiny Jovial Scmidianjcicrv 
distant from the Center of Jupiter. 1690 Levia>lrn Cun. 
Math. 450 b, Saturn, .hath several . . le^icr Planets, like tl.e 
Jovbl Salcllitcs. a 1734 North Lixes, Guildford kxI.C) 11 . 

183 Applying Jovial oC>ervation4 10 marine uses, for finding 
longitudes at sea. 1870 pRocroa Other Worlds 122 '1 here 
must Lc four moons visible above the horizon of il.c JovLaU. 
78. Ilcr. Azure in colour. Ohs. 

1610 Hoxx,v.nd Cajnden's Brit, l 173 In^ loslall blew 
mantles, as a man would say In the colour of iuit lupiitr. 

7 4 . Alchemy. Of tin. Obs. 

1694 Salmo.n Bate’s Dispenx. xyi/i This Jovial Bcroaitici 
is one of the beat Picparaxioas tkit ca.T be made of Tin, 
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tS. Asirol, Under the influence of, or having 
the qualities imparted by, the planet Jupiter, 
which as a natal planet was regarded as the source 
of joy and happiness. Also absol, as sb, Obs, 

1553 Spenscr F. Q. II. xii. 51 Therewith the Heauens 
aUvaie^ iouiall, Lookteon themlouely. i6osTiM.ME(?//tVj//. 
I. xi. 47 Thera are siarres which haue their most colde and 
inoyst spirites others hole and nioyst, as the lovialls. 
1646S1UT. Browne Ep. tJ*SThe fixed stars are astro- 
lOj^ically difierenced by the planets mjd are esteemed mardal 
or jovial, according to the colours whereby lliey answer 
these planets. 1656 Culpepper Eu^. Physic, s.v. E 7 idivc^ 
A fine cooling, clensing, jovial plant. 1656 Stanley HUt. 
Philos. v.(i7ai) 207/t According to that Star, .the Aspect of 
one is Saturnine, of another Jovial, &c. in their looks were 
read the nature of their Souls. i65x Lovell Hist. Atiim. 
<V Min. Isagoge, The Joviall, are the Hart, bull, elephant, 
lamb and sheep. 18^3 Miss Sewell Chi-. iS'atues I, 363 
The word joviiil is an allusion to the supposed influence of 
the planet Jupiter. 

6 . Characterized by hearty mirth, humour, or 
good fellowship; merry, jolly; convivial. 

1596 Drayton Le^auis iv. 223 As mserely loviall in my 
selfe was I. 1605 Shaks, Macb. nr. ii. 28 He bright and 
louiall among your Guests to NMght. 1631 R. Uolton Cti;///? 
Affl. Consc. U635) 293 The joviall, good-fellow-mirih of 
carnallmen. Dkyden hUsc. II. rref., Some of them 

fodes of Horace] are ..jovial (or, if I may so call them) 
Bacchanalian. 1789 W. Buchan Dti;//. Med. (1790)265, I 
have often known the quinscy prove fatal to jovial com- 
panions. 1833 1. Taylor Fatuit. iv. 72 Alen of the pre^ent 
age are . , merry or jovial rather than jpyous, 1898 H. 
C.\LDEuwooD llmne iii. 28 A jovial spirit chatacierised 
even literary gatherings. 

t lienee Joviall*ssime, a, Obs. [after L. or 
It. superlatives in -issimnSi -issimo]^ most jovial. 

1652 Urquhart ytivel Wks. (1834) 231 The exuberant 
divei-sitie of bis joviaIi^sime entertainment. 

fJo’vialist. Obs. [f. prec. + - 1 ST.] 

1 . A person born under the planet Jupiter. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agn^^a's Van. Aries 50 b, She pro- 
nounceth this man a Saturniste or loulallst. 1589 Warner 
Alb. Euit. (*597! 3*9 Aeneas, for personage the louilist, for 
wel-spoken theMercurilist, 1647 Lilly Ch>\ Astral, xv. 84 
We must describe, .a Jovialist, to be one of a comely stature 
leic]. 1653 R. Sanders Physio^n. 151 So much for the 
Satumines ; now for the Jovialisis. 

2 . A person of a jovial or convivial disposition. 

1596 Fitz-Gekfkay Sir F, Drake (1881) 31 What niarvell 

then though some base humorists. .Extenuate the work of 
lovialisls. 1650 A. B, MutaU Potemo 25 The great mirili 
of the JovialUlR. <s 1656 Bp. Hall Sa'mCs Fiery Darts 
auetic/ted m. v, Let the jovialiats of the world drink wine in 
uoA'les, and feast themselves without feare. 

3. A satellite of Jupiter, rare. 

1664 Power Ex^. Philos, ni. 163 What then must we 
think of the Secondary Planets, as the. .four JovialUtst 

4 . attrib, or as adj\ »• Jovi.tL. 

t6zo J[. Davies Conimend. Poems (1878) 5 'I'here shall 
thy louialist MechanlcaUs Attend this Table all in Scarlet 
Cappes. 

Jovialistic (d^dttviaU'stik), a. [f. as prec.; 
see -ISTJC.] =JoVL\L a. 5. 

x88^ iValUiistein^ in Drama in IVestm. Pev.t The com- 
bination of .saturnine and jovialistic influences promises 
greatness, but predicts danger. 

Joviality (d3twioc litiV [ad. F.jovialt/^ (1624 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f.y<7y/a/ : see-lTY.j Tlie quality 
of being jovial; hearty mirth, humour, or good- 
fellowship ; jollity, festivity, conviviality. 

1626 Bernard Isle of Man <1627) 67 Where lovialitie 
taketh his place, there joy will biu him welcome. 1788 
H. Walpole Remin, I. 13 His maje>ty, fond of private 
joviality. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. .Ages l. v. 183 A descrip- 
tion of the jovialities of an English drinking parly of the 
twelfth century. 1887 Aliss Braddon L/Xv Unlike \. 

•Tovialize (clao.'viabiz),!/. [f. Jovi.iL a. + -1ZE.] 
1 . trails. To make jovial ; to cause to be jolly. 
16x4 C. Brooke Leg. Rich. III. vii, Here 1 began to 
jouialize my spirit. 1780 Mad. D'.\rbl.\y Diary 5 June, 
A spirit, a gaiety, and an activity that jovialised us all. 
xSfe L. HuNT-'l«/e;^/c^. xxii. 391 Lamb, whose countenance, 
a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an active little body. 
t 2 . inlr. To be jovial, to make merry. Obs, 
1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 51 At a great 
a-.semblj’, to feast and jovi.ali/e it. 1640 G. Abbott yob 
Paraphr. 134 No mens children lead merrier lives than 
their-., dancing and joviallizing. <1x675 Lichtfoot AVw/. 
I1700) 102 Their wicked inhabitants prospered and jovialized. 

Jovially (d3<?“'viaU), adv. Also 7 giovially. 
[-LY-.j III a jovial manner; funder the influ- 
ence of Jupiter ; with jollity or hearty mirth. 

X603 Flokio Montaigne \\. xit. (1634) 305 So are they more 
or levse merrily and Giovially, or rudely and Saturnally in- 
corporated. x62x Burton Anat, Mel. h. iii. iii. (1676) 203/1 
The rich man lives like Dives lovially heere on Earth. 
1632 Brome North. Lasse Ded., Countrey Lass . . that 
Mmerva-like was a brayn-born Child, and Jovially begot. 
1704 C. Johnson Epil. Cotys Mefamorphosis^ Let us but 
Jovially jog on together. x86i Dickens Le//. (ed. 2) H. 146 
We dined together jovially. 1875 W. S. Hayward Lor>e 
agst. IVorld 44 ‘That's right ', said the old squire, jovially. 
JovialueSS (d.^tJ’^’vialnes). [f. JovJAL a. + 
-NEn.s.] Jovial quality, joviality. 

1658 Hf.wyt Serm. 32 Swearing with such person-;, is 
but a grace and Iu^t^e to their speech. .drunlienne>s, jovial- 
ness, or good fellowNhip. 1764 in Ann. Reg. 17^1 Byway 
of ridicule of their jovialne-s and ho.spitality, when a man 
w.ns in liquor, they would call him as drunk as a lord, 

Joviilty (d2^**vialti). Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -TY, shortened form of -ITY : cf. regality., royally. 1 
« Joviality. 


1621 H. Farley St. Panics C/t., Ride on, likewise, yee 
worthy knights. With jovjalty and pleasure. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N, 7*., r Peteriw^ In the Bacchanals and Jovial- 
ties of their Idolatry. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 259 {yEfi. 
1. 635) The gifts and jovially of the god. 

Jovian (d^^Rwian), a, (sb.) [f. L. Jovi~s Jovi-: 
-F-AN: cf. L.J'ovidntis as a personal name, and 
obs. 'F.jovien (Palsgr.).] 

1 . Of, belonging to, of the nature of Jove; Jove-like. 

1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Jovyenofihenatureof Jupiter, yonieii. 

*599 1 )Iakston AVo. Vi/lattie 1. tii. 185 Nay, shall a trencher 
bUiue . . magnificate Lcvvde Ionian lust f 1822-56 Dit 
Quinckv Cott/ess. (1862) 126 A .splendid pluralist would 
never stoop from his Jovian attitude. i8$>3 Times 5 Jan. 
13/6 \yith Jovian recklessness he played with the artificial 
lightning which hegenerated. 1894S1UK. Sullivan IVoman 
70 Helen, .is the only woman to whom a Jovian parentage 
Is allowed. 

2 . Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter. 

^ X794 G. Adams AVi/. .V Exp. Philos. IV, xliii, App. 175 
The Jovian system. .. The motion of Jupiter’s four moons 
or satellites. 1867-77 G. F. Ciiamueus Astron. vni. 769 
Shadow of a Jovian satellite. 

B. sb. One who lesembles or imitates Jove. 

1598 Marston V. 161 Would damned louian.-;, be 
of all men praised, And w'lth high honors vnto lieauen 
raised? 

Jovice'ntrie, a. Astron, Referred to Jupiter 
as a centre; viewed as from the centre of Jupiter. 

1864 in Webster. 18^-77 U. F, Chambers Astron. 
Vocab. 917. 

Jovinianist (dy.ovrnianistj. [f. mcd.L./i^i*?;* 
idnista, f. Jovhtuin-us Jovinian : see -:si\] A 
follower or adherent of Jovinian, a Milanese 
monk in the end of the 4th century, wJio denied 
the virginity of Mary, opposed certain forms of 
celibacy and asceticism, and maintained the equality 
of all sins, rewards, and punishments. Also attrib. 

1864 in Webster. 1874 J. H- Blunt Diet. Sects s.v., 
Augustine states that ine jovinianlst hereby was quickly 
extinguished. x83a J. Ll. Davies in Did. Chr. Biog. III. 
463/2 It is.. stated that the emperor [Theodosius] ‘exc- 
cr.ited * the impiety of the Jovintanlsts. 

So Jovi nian = prec. ; Jovi'nianish a. 

*585*7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 277 Being once baptized, 
we can no more be tempted, as thought the Jovlni.tn.s. 16x4 
Bi*. Hall No Peace with xiji, The monkes of Bur- 
deaux . . haue vpbrajded vs with the opinion of a certain 
stoicall and loutnianish parity of sinncs. 

Jovisa(u)nc©, variant of Jouisance. 
t Jo*vy, a, Obs. [ad. ’L.JovDus, f. Jovis JovB.] 
Jovial, merry. 

1426 \.\ViZ. i)e Guil. Pilgr. *1154 And now I Icpe louy 
pe ; Now I .steite, now I flic. x6xo B. Jonson Aleh. v. v, 
Thou art a louy Boy ! 1621 Fletcher iVitd Goose Chase 
HI. i. Wkb. (Rtidg.) 554/1 In those dales I thought I might 
be jovy. 1667 Dkyden Sir M. Mar^all v. i, Let 'em come 
in, and we’ll be jovj'. 

Jow (d.^juu), sb. Sc. and north, dial. [app. a 1 
dialect form of Jowl sb.^ In soutli. Sc. and north. 
Eng.the diphthong is ou, in central Sc. 2711 ; these are 
the dial. rej)resentatives of the standard Eng. 

1 . A knock, push. 

1790 Idns. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. i. 38 Thej’gav her 
a jow an she fell oa my Knee. 

2 . Sc. A single stroke or pull in the ringing of 
a bell : the ringing, tolling, or sound of a bell. 

17. . Barbara Allen vli, And evVy jow that the dead-bell 
gied, It cry’d woe to Barbara Allen. x8x8 Scorr^r. Lannn. 
xxiv. That’s another jow of the bell to bid me be ready. 
1833 Carlyle Let. 18 Nov. in Froude Life IL xvi. 37S The 
jow of the old bell went far into my heart. 

3 . Sc, Tile dashing of a wave on the shore ; the 
wave thus dashed ; *= Jaw jA- 

1820 in Edin, Mag. May(Jnm.), Wi’ swash an'swow, the 
angry jow Cam lashon' doun the l>raes. 

Jow tj. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Jowl 

z'.l, to which this answers phonetically ; see prec. 

It is not certain that the word is the same in all the 
senses.] 

1 . traits. To knock, strike (esp. the head). 

x8o2 ISIhs. Whkelkr JVestmld. Dial. iii. (ed. 2) 94 Yee er 
.‘;ae knockd an jowd. 1863 Lancash. Fenis. New Shirt it 
If aw wurt jow mi j'cd till aw beed blue leets fiyin’ eawt 
oii't. 1882 in Lane. Gloss. x686 in Chesh. Gloss. 

2. To ring or toll a bell, esp. without giving it 
a full swing (sec qnot. 1835). ir. 

15x6 [see JowiKC below], a 1572 Knox Hist. Rrf. Wks. 
1846 I. 46 He.. caused immediatiie to jow the bell, and to 
give signlficatioun that he wald preach. x8x6 Scott Bl, 
Dwar/W, If ye'l! just gar your servant jow out the great 
bell jn the tower. 1825-80 Ja.mi£Sok s.v., Sometimes a bell 
is said to be jowed, when it receives only half the moiion, 
so that the tongue is made to strike onb' on one side, 
b. intr. Of a bell : To toll or ring. Sc. 

1785 Burns H oly Fair Now Clinkumkell, wi’ rattling 
tow Begins to jow and croon. 1824 Scott Redganntlet x, 
'Ibere is the council bell clinking in earnest*, and if I am 
not there before it jows in. Bailie Laurie will be trying 
some of his manoeuvres. 1858 Whittier From Perugia, m, 
There i the bells jow and jangle the same blessed' way That 
tliey did when they rang for Bartholomew’s day. 

3 . inlr. To move from side to side with a slow 
or rocking motion. Sc, 

1816 Scott Antig. xxvi, Hekens weel eneujjh wha. .keeps 
a’ tight ihack and rape, when bis coble is jowmg awa in the 
Firth. 

Hence Jo wing jA and///. 

2S*fi Council Rec, Edin. (Jam.), That all maneir of per- 


..compeir..to.the said PrcMdenlis, at jowyng of the 
ion bell. ^ xBi3 Scott Rob Roy xiv, Yon's Ine curfew 
:v ca’ their iowinu-in bell. ' 


souns. 
common I 

as they ca’ their jowing-in bell. 

Jow, variant of Juw, Juow; 

Jow(o, obs. forms of J.tw. 

Jowailo, joweler, -re, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, etc 
II Jowar, jawar (d5aua-j). E. Ind. aUo 
joar, jooar, juar. [Hindiyazev?/-.] =next. 

i3oo Asiatic Attn. Reg., Misc. Tr. sSgiz In the Khertef 
they have a good deal of rice, also Jooar {H olcxis Sorghnm) 
1884 Health E.xhib. Caial. p. xliii, Samples of bajra and 
jowar. x886 A.^ H. Church Food Grains Did. 85 Jodr is 
one of the most important ralny-season crops of India. 1900 
Blackw. Mag. May 640/2, 1 liappened to be perched on a 
inuchan in the middle of a jawar field. 

li Jowari, jawari (d^cua-if). E. Ind. Abo 
jawarri, jewary, -arree, jawaree, jowaree, 
-r(r)y, juarree, juwarreo. [Hindi jaivart\ 
Indian millet, Sorglnun vnlgare, extensively culti- 
vated in India. Also attrib. 

x^o Wellington in Gurw. Desp. {1837) I. 175 Jowarrj*, of 
whicli there is an abundance everywheie. xBox Ibid. 1. 359 
Jowarry .straw is the best kind of forage for horses and 
cattle. 1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. I. 194 ’I'he soil., 
produces juarree, bajeree, natchee.and some inferior grains. 
1849 E. B. East WICK Di-y Leaves 131 A vast plain, which 
..is clothed with a gigantic grain, the Jawari, or Holcus 
sorgum. 1858 R. Hunter in Aliichell R. Nahit 
The chief grain cultivated in the Deccan is jowaree or the 
great millet. 

Jowce, obs. form of Juice. 

Jowder: seeJowTEit. 

tJoW’Ol# Obs. Also 8 Jewell. [Origin un- 
certain ; cf. V, jonelle yoke, *joiiclles niched, or 
yoaked vines; vines so vnderproppecl, or fashioned 
that one may goe vnder the middle of them ’ 
(Colgr.).] app. One of the piers or supporters of 
a wooden bridge. (See recent explanations in 
quots. 17SS, 1828.^ 

1516 in i‘2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vn. 6 To the 
. . holding of new a brige of xxj jowellcs adionyiig the wallb 
of the forsald Citie ICarlisle] standing over the river of 
Eden. Ibid.. Ther Is buldcd fyve jowelles and oon land- 
staple . . tymber is right skant to be gotten in any parte 
within XX myles of the saide Citie. 1570 Levins Mnnip. 56/14 
lowels of a bridge, columns. 1745 N. Riding Rec. Vllh 
252 The jewells or supporters of Whitby bridge are not 
wide enough for the ship to come through, 1788 W. Mar- 
shall Yorksh. 11. Gloss. (E. D. S.), yinvel, the starling of a 
tvooden bridge. *828 Craven Dial,, Jo^wel, the space be- 
twixt the piers of a bridge. 

Jower (cl^aiioj), V. dial, and local U.S, Also 
jour, jowr. [? Onomatopceic.] intr, a. To 
growl; to scold; to mutter or grumble in an under- 
tone. b. To use a boorish dialect with a growling 
sound. Hence Jow’ering vbl. sb. and///, a. ^ 

1628 R, Hav.man Qnodlibets it. 37 You may our cursings, 
.swearing, touring mend. 1724-42 De Foe Tour Ct. BriU 
(ed. 3) 1, 303 As this Way of boorish Speech is ip Ireland 
called the Brogue upon the Tongue, so here 'lIs named 
Jouring, . .The Difference is not so much in the Orlhogiaphsv 
as in the 'rone and Accent; their abridging the Spceclv 
Cham, for / am; Chill, for / twV/. .and the like. 1746 
Exmoor Scolding 26 (E.D.S,) Ya porting, tatchy, steriling. 
jowering. prinking, mincing Theng. x^x Scoit hcmlxo. 
XX, [She] answered his petition .. with a volley of viiupera- 
lion, coucl'.ed iu what is there called the joxvring dialect. 
X879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. U'orxi'bk,, jour, obsojs., to 
mutter, or grumble in an undertone ; general^’ used in^ the 
participial i<om\'~-jouriiig, 1883 C. F. S.mith houthernisms 
in Trans. Amer. Pkilol, Soc, 50 yower or jonf‘, puac 
common in the South in the sense of persistent quarrelling 
or scolding. 18M Elworthv IV. Som. IVard-bk., yoivenng, 
growling, grumbling. 

Jowk, obs. form of Jouk v . 

Jowl, jole d.5tiwl), sbl^ Forms: a. i 

ceafl, (?ceafl), 3 cheafl, chefl, cluefl, (?chouel), 
3-4 chauel, chavel, cheuel, cheval, 4 chawL 
chaul, 4-5 chavyl(l, 4-7 chaule, 5 chawylle, o 
chall(e, 5-7 chawle ; 9 dial, chole. 6 
7 jowlo, Joll, 9 jole, jowl, [OE. ceajl {Icectji), 
con esp. to OS. *katal (only in dat. pi. kajlnn), 
mod.Fleni. kavel, Hu. kevel gum ; cf. MHG.Kru^r, 
Ger. dial, kicfel, kiffcl = kiefe, kiefer jaw, chap; 
a deriv. of an ablaut stem kef-, kaf, whence also 
ON. kjaptr (Sw. kdft, Sc. Chaft, q.v.). Ihe 
OE. ccaJl regularly gave ME- chavel.,^ 
chattel, chau'l. The later jotvle, joivl, foul, jolt, 
jole, is not a regular development ; even with change 
of ch to j, cliaxvl would have given jafvl. but 
these forms coincide with the j forms in " 
and 3 ^ and they first appear lale in the joth c., 
contemporaneously . with those of JOW’L front 
cliolle, ckowle. From that time onward the three 
words have run together in form, although in this 
word ch forms have come down dialectally to the 
present day. 

The origin of the /, first in Jowl sb. 3, and then m 
Jowl sb. I and ‘A is at present unaccounted lor . . •' 

no OF. or other Romanic word to the influence • t. 

can plausibly be referred, ’rhis, with the ohscuriiy w 
atmehes to the origin of Jowl sb, 2 and Jowl * . a” , 
fact that all are in recent use levelled under the lorn j • t 
makes the group a very puzzling one.] 

^ 1 . A jawbone, a ‘ chaft * ; a jaw ; esp. the un 
jaw; pi. Jaws. 



JOWL. 


JQWTEB. 


o. a looo Whale 59 in Exe'icr 05 se wida ceafl 
Sefylled byS. ciooo iELFRic //<?/;/. I, 572 Da leon .. 5 ar- 
rihte mid gradi^um ceaflum hi ealle totxron. C1205 Lay. 
6507 pat deor to-dede his chaifles ki*7S vndude his choulcs 
(?cheules)]. Ibid. 26056 Ar 5 ur..^n chin him of»swipte mid 
aile pan cheuele. C1220 Bestiary 5x3 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chauelcs luke'S, Disc fisses alle in sukeS. a 1300 Cursor hi. 
7510 (CoU.) p.air chauelis \G 5 tt. chauHs ; Trin. chaules) cleue 
in twa. 1 1380 Wycljf Berm. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Mannissoul 
mut have two chauelis, hope pe over and pe nepere, and 
pes moten eete Cristis bodi. Ibid. 170 pe over chawl. 2483 
Cath. Augl. 60/2 A Chawylle (Chavylle; z’hi A chafte). 
1489 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. III. 349 My lord.. had 
qvvestyoiid John a Lowe of this fych. .and he answerd,as for 
the ncdyr cnavyll therof, he had put it in sewrte. 1523 Fitz- 
UKRB. Nusb. § 75 The Jx. propertyes of an oxe,..The fyfie 
[is] to be wyde betwene the challes. i6ot Holland Pliny 
il. 326 If one take a tooth out of one of the chawles of a 
dead horse, it will ea.se his owne that aketh. x5x4 AIarkham 
Chea/> Husb. i. i. 4 Let your hunting horse haue a large 
leane head, wide nostrils, open chauld, a big weasand. 2617 

— Caval. r. 28 His tusks wome close to his chaule. [x86i 
E. Waugh Birtle Carter's T. 23 Are yo noan flayed o’ 
throwin' yo’re choles off th* hinges?] 

jS. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. H andie-crajls 
410 [Of a horse) a lean bare bonny face^ Thin joule, and 
head. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, That prominent 
jowle of the Spermaceti whale. 16^ Farquhar Lone ^ 
Bottle in. i, It has made my Jolls rhime in my head. 1808 
J. Barlow Colnmb. i. 73 The Dragon dips his fiery-foaming 
jole. x8a8 Scott yrnl. 2 Feb., My portrait is like, but I 
think too broad about the jowls. 1892 Bes.\nt Ivosy Gale 
(1893) 268 His mouth was loo large and his jowl loo heavy. 

b. traiisf, A toothed projection from the front 
of a cart, used for reaping the ears of corn (an 
ancient reaping machine), 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. vii. 34 A squared carre on whells 
too they make . . His chaule aforn, that shal eie vp the 
whete, Is not right high .. That iowe is toothed ihicke as 
the mesure Of eres wol not passe hem vpward bende. 

*p 2 . Idle or malicious talk; =Jawj^ 16 . To 
lead chaivUi to give mouth. Obs. 

<22225 After . B . 72 pet heo (our thoughts] .. ne uallen 
aduneward, & to uleoten ^eond te world, ase deS muchel 
cheafle. Ibid. 76 Of the worldes ma 5 elunge, & of hire cheflc. 
C232S Shoreham 250 That other reyson was for the devel, 
That he schal to mys-wende hys chevel. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold, hlirr, (Chetham Soc.) 346 And cald vpon the houndes 
that were of choyce, Who leade no chawle, the game they* 
found so warme. 

3 . The cheek, a cheek. (In late use often blend- 
ing with Jowl sb.^) 

1668 Wilkins Beal Char, ii, vii. 177 Cheek, Jole. 17x2 
Stesle S^ct. No. ^2 ? 2 If his Sides are as comp.ict as his 
Joles, be need not disguise himself to make one of us. 27x3 

— Guard. No. 42 f 3 The merit of his wit ww founded 

upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the tossing up of a 
pair of rosy jowH?. 2885 J, L. Robertson Angel, 

etc. IS He has such a good crop of hair on his jowls. 

4 . Here perhaps belongs the phrase Check by jowl, 
in earlier usage cheek by cheek : see Cheek sb, 5. 

In this the j form is known from 1577, which is somewhat 
earlier than it is known in sense i above. The i7ih c. 
variants cheek by choU, choiul, agree in form belter with 
Jowl sbfi or 3 . But it is probable that, by the time the 
phrase came into use, all three sbs. were already felt ss one. 
The following examples supplement those under Cheek. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Bed. Hist, viii, xxv. 265 Cheeke by 
iole with the Emperour. ^2589 Hay any work (x88o) 46 That 
maidenly Doctor, (who sits check by ioH with you). 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. HI. ii. 338 Follow? Nay, He goe with thee 
cheeke by iowle. x66q S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. 
(*679) 336 Howbeit they may. .set up their meet Transcrip- 
tions, so as to make them sit cheek by chole with the first 
Hand-writings. 1678 Trans. Cri. Spain 172 There to find 
Father Nitard cheek to jowl with me. x8i8 Scott Bob 
Roy xiv. In puir auld Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sate 
thegither, cheek by choul. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
II. 146 The dragon and the grass-hopper actually lie, cheek 
by jole. 1880 Browning Drant, Idyls 11. Doctor — 159 Old 
and young, rich and poor— crowd cheek by jowl. 

6. Comb., as f chawle-bone, a jawbone. 

*430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. xix. (MS. Bodl.) 78/2 Off an Asse 
cauhte a chaule bon, And a thousand he slouh off hem anon, 
€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 70/2 Chavylbone, or chawlbone, man- 
dibula. 1523 Fitzhebb. Husb. § 86 Betwene his chalJ bones. 

Jowl, Jolo (d3^“l, d.^aul), Forms; a. 
4-5 cholle, choll, ohol, 7 chowle. B. 6 ioule, 
7 iowle, jowle, 9 jole, 7-jowL [ME. cholle, choll, 
chol, coincides in sense with OE, eeolttr, Cholleu, 
a deriv. of same stem as OE, ceolu, ceole, ME. 
cheole, Chel throat (cf. OLG. kela, OHG. chela, 
Bu. keel, Ger. kehle throat). But the etymological 
relation of ME. cholic to these words is difficult to 
determine ; and it does not appear possible to 
refer it to any OE. type. The 17th c. chowle 
was a regular development of ME. cholle : cf. 
bowle, Bowl sb.^ from ME. bolle’, but they forms, 
which, as in Jowl sb.^, appear late in the i6th c., 
are not accounted for. See prec., and next.] 

The external throat or neck when fat or pro- 
minent ; the pendulous flesh extending from the 
chops to the throat of a fat person, forming a 
‘double’ chin; the dewlap of cattle; the crop 
or the wattle of a bird, etc. ; =Choller. 

a. C1320 Sir Bcues (MS. A.) 2665 par he dragoun gan 
ariue..Ei3te loskes at is mouhstod out, pe Jeste was seueu. 
tenc ench about, pe her, pc clioUe vnder pc chin. Ibid. 
2879 A hiltc hem so on h« cholle, And karf ato he I foj® 
bolfe. e 1394 P. PI. Crede 224 His chyn with a chol loUcde 
As greet as a gos eye growen all of grece. J646 Sjr_ 1 , 
Browne Pseud. £p. v. i. 234 The chowle or crop adhering 
VoL. V. 
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unto the lower side of the bill, and so descending by the 
throat. 

fi. 1S91 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Cerbiguillo, the necke of a 
bull, any fat necke or ioule. 1807 Vancouver A gric, Devon 
(1813) 327 Its head is small, clean, and free from flesh about 
the jaws throat free from jowl or dewlap. 1827 D. John* 
SON lud. Field Sports 25 Jungle fowl .. the cocks are of a 
black red with large combs and joles. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., yo7vly.2. The flcshjr appendages which, 
in a fat person, hang down from the jaws, forming, as it 
were, part of the flesh of the throat. 1S71 Naphevs Prev, 
tjr Cure Dis. Hi, vL 786 ITie pendulent jowls of the pig. 

Jowl, jole (d70Ql, d^Qul), Forms : a. 4-5 
clioll(e, 5 chould. fi. 5-6 iolld, 5 iol, 5-7 iole, 
7 jolle, joule, (geoule), 7-8 joU, joul, joal, 7-9 
jole, jowl. [The forms agree generally with those 
of Jowl sb.~; but the /forms appear here much 
earlier, and the cli forms disappear before 1500; 
in sense 2, the clt forms are not evidenced at all. 
For these reasons, and on account of the complete 
distinction of sense, this is treated provisionally as 
a distinct word ; but its origin remains unknown. 

The chronology of the forms of this word, and of Jowl 
and j*, suggests that it was in this word that the j forms 
originated, and that hence they passed in the i6th c. to the 
two others in which ch was original, so as to level all three 
under the form jwi//, jole. But no extrinsic source of cither 
jolle or cholle in the sense ‘ head ’ has been found.] 

+ 1 . The head of a man or beast. (In quot. 1562 
^plied app. to the head or top of an engine of war.) 
Obs. or ? dial. 


a. a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501/314 So harde 
raced he bat Rolle, pat he chopped his Cholle Ajeyn 
Marbel-stoii [cf. Auoelay 77 So hard Rofyn rogud his roll, 
That he smot with his choule A5ayns the marbystone], 
c 1400 Ywaine ^ Gain. 1994 Sunder strake he the throie 
boll That fra the body went the choll, By the lioun tail the 
hevid hang yit, For tbarby bad he lane bis bit. 

fl. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 264/2 Iol, or heed (A', 5 *, P. 
iolle), Caput. 156* Pkaer sEndd ix. Eeijb, Wher their 
engine toynes his lolle, A huge vnweldie weight y« iroians 
rumbling did doun rolle. 1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Odes V. IV, Sl Dennis, when his jowl was taken off, Hugg’d 
it, and kiss'd it. 1795 — Pinaariaua Wks. 1812 IV. 227 
Leeds and Hawkesoury join’d their jowls together. 2825 
Brockett, yotul, the bead. 

2 . spec. The head of a fish ; hence (as a cut or 
dish), the head and shoulders of certain fish, as the 
salmon, sturgeon, and ling. 

e X430 Two Cookcry-bks. 61 Jollys of Samoun. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 622 The Idle of )« salt sturgeoun 
thyn take hede ye slytt. 1530 Palscr. 235/t Idle of a 
fysshe, teste. 2607 BcAUSf. & Fu Woman-Hater t. ii, For 
the Captain of the Guards Table, three chines of Beef, 
and two joals of Sturgeon. 0x645 Howell Lett. i. v. xvi, 
‘rwo geoules of sturgeon. 2659-60 Pepvs Diary 20 Jan., 
Went, .to the Swan m Fish Streete .. where we were very 
merry at our Jole of Ling. 2719 S. Sewall Diary 25 Mar, 
(1882) 111 . 216, 1 present his Excellency with a Jolt of the 
Salmon. 173a Popb Ep. Cobham 241^ Mercy on my Soul I 
Is there no hope? Alas!— then bring the Jowl. 1747 
hlRS. Glasse Cookery ix. 89 To dref^ a jolo of pickled 
salmon, 2853 Sover PantropJu 225 The jole and belly 
were thought the most delicate parts. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, ix, I have kept for your Excellency the jowl of this 
salmon. 

Jowl, joH (d5^“l)> ^b.^ Now dial. Also 6 
iole, [f. Jowl, joll v.^} 

1 . A bump; a blow, esp, on the head; a knock, 
a stroke. 

c 1520 More MetyGeste 259 Thewenche behinde lent him 
. . Alany a iole about the nole with a great battill dore. 1877 
N. W. Lifts. Gloss., yo^vl, a jolt, a knock. 2883 G. C. 
Davies Norjblk Broads xix. (1884) 143 The wherrj’men 
seize the opportunity. .to plunge the spears into the mud, 
and so get a good many eels. The strokes of the spear are 
called ‘jowles’. 

2 . A knock on the wall of a coal-pit, given as a 
signal, or to ascertain its thickness : cf. JowL &,l 4. 

1852 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northuutb.^ Durh. 
33 yowl, a sort of* tattoo \ beaten aliemalcly upon the face 
of two places or drifts near holing, or intended to hole into 
each other, by a person in each place, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by the sound, their relative positions. 

3 . pi. Jowls, a game resembling hockey. 

1855 Robinso.n Whitby Gloss, s.'f. yowl. The game of 
‘Jowls’, .appears to have no more aim in it th.an that of 
sending the projectile from place to place by way of bodily 
exercise. 

4 . A single stroke of a bell ; the tolling, knell, 
or clang of a bell : cf. Jow sb. 2. Chiefly dial. 

2822 Scott Nigel x. The dinner-bell is going to sound- 
bark, it is clearing its rusty throat with a preliminary jowl. 
1883 Thomson LtddyMay 4 (E. D. D.) The deid-bell rings 
wi’ solemn Jowl. 

Jowl, joll (d5^“l), vl^ Now dial. Forms : 

5 cholle ; 6 ioU©, geollo, 7 joule, jowle, 5- joll, 
S- jowl, (9 joul, jole). [perh. t Jowl sb.^, the 
notion being app. to knock a head or ball ; cf. also 
note to Jolt v. Sense 5 may be of distinct origin.] 

1 . trails. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 

c 1430 Pilp'- Lyf Mojthode iv, ix. (1S69) x 3 r A crooked 
staf me lakkcth for to cholle with, and a bal to pleye me 
with. 285s Robinson WItiiby Gloss., To yowl, to strike 
from the ground with a long stick or a boy's bat, a piece of 
wo^ or a ball, to a distance. 

2 . To bump ; to strike, knock, or posh ; esp., to 
’dash (the he-ad, etc.) against something. 

c 2470 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 276 There was jollj-ng, iher 
was rennyng for the sovcrcymc. 1519 Horman VtJg. 138, 

I gcollcd my heed age)ii»t the walle. 2530 Palscb. 593/1, 


I iolled hym aboute the cares tyll I made my fyste sore. 
*556 J- Hcywood Spider ff F. ii. 103 Many a flic the flap 
h.Tth lobde and ioldc. x6oi Shaks Ails IVelt i. iii. 5oTitey 
may ioule horns together. 260a— Ham. v. i. 84 Thai Scull 
.. howtheknauciowlesitto'ih’grownd. 264o(JENTir«artf 
in Gr. ii. 1. Div, Vester night a scurvy boy did >o joule my 
head and the w.tU together. .» 1822 CuMBERLANDinT. Mitchell 
Aristoph., Clouds II. 52 Who is he that jowls them [the 
clouds] thus together But Joye him-^clf? 2863 Mrs. Toocood 
Yorksh. Dial., He jouled his head against the utiU. 1865 
Leeds Merc. 7 DIar., She also * jolcd ’ my head against the 
bed post. 

1 3 . intr. To strike or bump against something. 
2770 Armstrong Imitations 85 Now ibey mount On the 
tall billow's top, and seem to jowl Against the stars. 

4 . irans. To strike (the wall of a coal-pit) as a 
signal or to ascertain the thickness of the wall. 

2825 Brockett, yo^vl, lo knock, or rather to give a sign.il 
by knocking. 286a Times 21 Jan., The men (imprisoned in 
the pit] have not been heard ‘jowling’ since i o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. 

5 . in/r. tind leans. To toll, knell, or ring slowly, 
as a bell; =Jo\v v. 3. Chiefly dial. 

1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 11 . iso Candles were lighted 
and bells H ere jowled. 1888 Dottie Rambles 88 <E. D. D.) 
It [the bell] kept on jowlin. 

Jowl, z'.- Obs. exc. dial. In 5-6 ioll, 7 jole, 
jaul, jawl. [Origin obscure.] intr. To talk 
noisily or angrily. Hence Jowling vbl. sb. 

[CX440 York Myst. xxx. 235 O, what javcllLs are ye {yat 
jappis with gollyng [read jollyng],] lass^ Image /pocr. 
IV. 5B0 Thus the people seyne, With words true and pfaync 
How they iest and toll. 1606 Wily Beguiled \{\ Hawkins 
Eng. Drama III. 317 Well, I'll not stay with her: stay, 
quotha? To be yauld and j.-vul'd at. 342 Her father 

o’ ih’ other side, he yoles at her and joles at her. 163a I. L, 
Womens Bights 180 The poore woman can haue no oulct 
her husband keepes such a i.Twling. [In mod. s. w. dialect : 
see Eng. Dial. Diet. ] 

t Jowl, vl-b noiicc-wd. [f. Jowl j^.iJ trans. 

To place * cheek by jowl *. 

^ 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. i. 66 Sancho was cheek by 
jowle at dinner, and now he is jow I’d with him after dinner. 

Jowled (d^Jold), a. [f. Jowl sA^ -h -ed-.J 
Having jowls or jaws (of a specified kind). 

2862^ Dickens Ct. Expect, III. 65 Drummle glanced at 
me, with an insolent triumph on his great-jowled face. 2897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 348 The crowd about the 
town-hall doors— blue-jowled Portuguese. 

Jowler (d^^u’bj, d^au lsj). Obs, cxc. dial. 
[f. as prec. + -erI.] A heavy-jawed dog. Used 
also as quasi-projjef name for a oog of this kind. 

2679 Mulcrave Ess. Satire 200 Jowler lugs him siiil 
Through hedges, ditches. 2710 D’Urfby Pills II. 331 With 
deep mouth’d Jowlers too, and Rocks. 2722 Bailey, 7 (nc>/rr 
a Dog’s Name. 2755 Johnson, the name of a hunt- 

ing dog or beagle. 2826 J. Wilson Noel, etmbr. Wks. 1855 
I. 138 When the jowlers tear him to pieces, he shows fecht, 
and gangs aff with a snarl. 

Jowlop, Jowlopped: see Jollop, Jollopkd. 
t Jow’l-piece. dreh. Obs. Also 6 ioull-, 
iooll-. [f. Jowl sb. (it is doubtful whicli) + Piece.] 
=Jowpr, 

*533 Hampton Court Ace., To J. H. painter . . for hying 
of the iouU'pec)’s rownde abowght the haull with green 
merbyll In oyle .. to IL S. moulder of Antykeworke, for a 
trayle of antyk sett in the great loull-pcce .. for a creste 
goyng iippon the hedde of the s.iyd iooll pece. 

Jowly (d5Jwli), [f. JowL4/'.i+-Y.] Having 
large or prominent jowls. 

a 1873 Lytton KefU Chillingly I. viii, The face of the rural 
man is coarse-grained and perhaps jowly. 1896 Chanib. 
yrnl. Xllf. 585/1 Acoarse, open-faced, jowly man, 
Jowpoun, obs. form of Jupon. 
tJowpy,jopy. Arch. Obs. Forms: 4iowpo, 

5 iowpye, iopee, iope, ioppe, ioppy, 5-6 iopy. 
[A M’ord recorded from Cambridge .ind East An- 
plia ; app. orig. jow-pece, f. jow earlier form of 
J.vw sbl^ : cf, the later jaw-piecc s.v. J.vw sb.^ 7, 
and Jowl-piece.] A comice extending between 
the principals of a Gothic roof, and usually sup- 
porting the feet of the secondary principals. 

2374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge ixZZC) 1 . 238 Wyndbems, 
suchlaies fVbihelers Corbels jowpesbalkessummcrs. I4X3'-X4 
Ibid. II. 441 Item pro catiagio vnlus irabis cum J jopy v*. 
2432-2 Ibid. 446 Pro vj joppyes prccii joppe xijX 1438 
m J. Gage Suj/blk (1838) 140 Having alwix iche two prin- 
ceapals a purlo>'ne a iop« and iiij sparrys. 1448-0 in 
Willis Sl Clark {ic86) 1 1 . 10 Tne wal^atcs of 

the seid liall shaibc. .vij inches of Thiknes with jopces from 
bem lo bem, 2452 Ibid. I. 282 Also jowpyes xvj"- inche in 
brede with a Baiylment by neihe with a Crest above. . Item 
atic euery end of the senguler* .-itlc the^ Jowpyc shaibc 
an Angcll. 2466 Ibid. 111 . 93 AHc the gi'stcs .. shal rest 
ypoa the cros«c dormaunlcs and on the said ioppijs. 1504 
in J. Gage Suffolk 150 Item, paid to Lyng for coloiyng ray 
closet, and the jopys in the hall 6s. Zd. 

Jows(e, obs. forms of Jltce. 

Jowsei? (d^au’zoi), varumt of Dow.seb, one who 
uses the dhining rod. So Jowsing, f josing. 

2797 Billingsley Vieto Agric. Somerset 22 By ibe help 
of the divining-rod vulg.arly call'd 2839 De Quincey 
.Mod. Su/erst, Wks. 1862 III. 323 These people arc locally 
c.Tncd jowsers. 2886 Elwokthy W. Soju. Wcrd-lk. s.v. 
Douse, In 5.ome parts of the country the cpcratiin is 
called Jotvsing, and the curator a yoxoser. 

Jowts, obs. form of Joute. 

Jowter (d^au’tsi). dial. Also jowdor, 
•ler, chowter, chowder ; and (? orig. fern.) 
jowater, jouater. A fiah-hawker (Cornwall, 
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JOY, 


JOY. 

Devonsh.). ' Also, A hawker or pedlar of any 
kind. 

1550 in Stryp« Eccl^ Mem, (1721) II. App. QQ. 142 (Corn, 
wall) Item, when the fisher or jovvtar bring any fish to the 
market, that then they sel the same at reasonable prices. 
i6« Carew Corffwall 131 b. When plenty of fish is vented 
to the fish*drivers, whom we call Jowters. 1630 in Westcote 
Devon (1845) 37S Fishing is a ^very commodious employ- 
ment . . where they lake sufficient . . and send by divers 
called Joulers, into the inland countries. x8o8 Monthly 
Maz, II. S45 Chowter. 1848 C. Johns Week at Lizani 
47 The jowsterSf or hawkers are mlies away.^ 1857 Kings- 
LEY Two y. Ago xiv, Mr. Treluddra, principal ‘jowder’, 
i.e. fish-salesman, of Aberalva. 1863 C. A. Johns Home 
Walks 187 The majorllj^ [of the Lobsters] being purchased 
at a set rate by the ‘jowders*, fish .salesmen. x88o lf'\ 
Coniivall Gloss.^ Chozvtcr^ a female fish-vendor. More 
commonly jonsier. Generally, those who go' about the 
country in carts. i 838 Elworthy W, Soul, Word-bk-i 
y<77o//er,yfNoArr,ahawker, pedlar. 

Joy (tljoi}, sb, Forms: 3-6 ioie, ioi, 3-7 
ioye, ioy, (3 ioi3e, 4 1050, ioyge, yoi, yo3, 
goye, 3 yoye, yoy), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
OE. foiCy joye joy, jewel, E. joie ( — Pr. joia^ Sp. 
foyay Pg. joia jewel, It. gioja joy, jewel) pop. L. 
*gattdia fern, for L. gaudia, pi, oi ganditun joy; 
of. Pr. Jot L. gaitdium^ 

1 . A vivid emotion of pleasvire arising from a 
sense of well-being or satisfaction ; the feeling or 
state of being highly pleased or delighted ; exulta- 
tion of spirit; gladness, delight. 

(t izzs Ancf'. li, 218 Auh efter Jje spreoue, on eude, — 
heonne is he muchele ioie, n x*4o Lojsong in Cott, Horn. 
213 Al mi woa on eorSe schal turnen me to ioie. 1340 
Ayenb. 226 .More wes tocne of wepinge and of 20130 J>anne 
ofgoyeandof ydele blihse. Ibid, ys loye wyjToute encle, 
c 1440 York Mysl, xxx. 3S7 pi joie Is in japes. X535 Cover. 
DALE Ps. cxxvi. 5 They that sowe in teeres, shal reape in 
ioye. x6sx Bible Jji xxxviii 7 When the morning starres 
sang together, and all the sonn^s of God shouted for ioy. 
1651 Bp. Hall Solil. 27 There is little differeuce betwixt 
joy and happiness. X7S4 Richardson Grandison IV. iv. 39, 

I have joy in the joy of all these good people. 1785 Bosweli- 
3oOci., Joseph. .reported that the earl ‘jumped 
for joy z8oz Wordsw. Peso/. Indefi. vii, I thought . . Of 
him who walked in glory and in joy Following his plonjjh, 
along the mountam-side. X820 Keats Ode Melancholy lii, 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips Bidding adieu. x 857 
Jean Ingelow Dominion 29 It Is a comely fashion to be 
glad— Joy U the grace we say to God. 

b. with a and pi. : an instance or kind of tliis. 

<22300 Cx/wp*-]/. 23366 Ne hert mai think paa ioies sere, 

pat tesu crist has dlgnt tU his. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 261 There 
jove of alle joyis to ilie is .sewre 1 cx620 Donne Serin, (ed. 
Alford) IV. 272 This third Ioy. .is not a collateral Ioy. .but 
it is a fundamental Ioy. a radical Ioy. 1697 Dkyoen I 'irg, 
Georg. IV. 749 Avene from Venus, and from nuptial Joys, 
2855 Tennyson Maud t. v. 3 A joy in which 1 cannot re- 
joice, A glory I shall not find. 

c. The expression of glad feeling; outward re- 
joicing; mirth; t jubilant festivity. 

a i^QQ Cursor M. 3014 Lsaac wel es for to .««ii A man J^at 
takens ioy and plat. CX40O Maundev. (1839) xxvill 386 
Whan thei dyen, thei maken gret feste and gret loye and 
reuelL 2535 Coverdale/'j. cxxvI. 2 Then shall oure mouth 
be fylUd with laughter, and outc tongc with ioye. xssx 
Huloet, loye made for victorie, os bonefyres wytli l>an- 
kettesj epinicimn, 1612 Biblv: Isa. lii. 9 Breake foorth into 
ioy, sing together, yce waste places. 2800 Wokdsvv. Idle 
Shepherd'boys x The valley rings with mirth and joy. 

fd. Alaiden of joy., a courtesan QF, fillc de 
joie). Obs, 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iv. xxv. 141 The 
lively drafts . . of a mayden of ioy or a common woman. 

te. ellipt. An expression of sympathetic Joy, a 
congratulation. Q.f,\i\ix.togiveoneiJhe)joy. Obs. 

1656 Finett For. Ambnss. xi In concIu.sjon, a joy pro- 
nounced by the King and Queen, and seconded with con- 
gratulation of the Lords there present, 

f. Used iiitcrjectionally, as an expression of joy, 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xv. (1840) 266 Friday, .in a kind of 
surprise falls a-jumping and dancing..* O joy!’ says he, 
1803-^ Wordsw.^ intimations ix, O joy 1 that in our 
embers Is something that doth live. 2817 Moore Lalla A’., 
Par. <5- Periy Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done, The gates 
are pa.s.sed, and heaven Is won. 

2. A pleasurable state or condition ; a state of 
happiness or felicity ; esp. the perfect bliss or beati- 
tude of heaven ; hence, the place of bliss, paradise, 
heaven ; = Buss 2 c, Glory 7. Obs. or arch. 

c xz'jS Passion Our Lord 5S6 in O. E. Misc. 54 per is my 
vader and eke heore, and ioye euer ilyche, 1*97 K. Gi.ouc. 
(Rolls) 535 per abbep kinges & mani obere ofte ibe in ioie. 
<rz320 Cast, Love 1519 pat he wone wip vs wip-Inne, And 
aftur bis lyf to Ioye wende. CX400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) 
x.xxi. X41 pai go to be Ioy of Paradys [il vait en Paradis]. 
14x2 tr. Secreiit Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 150 Therfor Sholde a 
man lytill covvcte,.the honnoure, the yoy, or the gladnysse 
of this worlde. Bk. Com. Prayer^ Mem. Prayer, So 

that at the last we may come to hys eternall ioye, c 1646 
Milton Mrs. Thomson, Thy works, and alms.. Fol- 
lowed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. ^ (x87o_ J. Ellcrton 
Hymn, ‘ When the day of toil is done' iv, Bring us, where 
all tears are dried, Joy for evermore.) 

3 . A source or object of joy ; that which causes 
jov, or in which delight is taken ; a delight. 

joys 0/ Mary (A*. C. Ch.), special occasions of joy to the 
mother of Jesus Christ. • The medizeval church reckoned 
five; lists differ; an early X4th c. poem (Wright Lyric P. 
(1844) 95) has the .\nnunciaiion. Nativity, Epipluany, Resur- 
rection, and her .Assumption; later R- writers make 
seven, adding as second .md fifth, the Visitation and Finding 
in the Temple, and making the seventh the Ascension, 


c X27S Luve Ron in O. E. Misc. 97 HU sihte is a! ioye 
and gleo, he is day wyb-ute iiyhtc. X38X Phil. iv. i 

My britheren raoost dereworthe . . my ioye and my crowiie. 
c X430 Hymns VJrg. 67 Quod man, y pleic, y wrastile, y 
sprynge, pese ioies wolen neuere wenoe me fro. 1539 hiui.B 
(Great) Ps. xlviii. 3 The hyll of Sion is a fayre place, & tlie 
ioye of the whole e.Trth. 1611 Bible Isa, xxxii. 24 The 
forts and towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild 
asses, a pasture of ilocks. 28x8 Keats Enitynt, r. i A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. x^6 Ouid.a Winter City 
vi. 151 Vou can :ice no horiroii from it ; tliat atone is the joy 
of the moor-land. 

/txjzo in Wright Zj'/'/V/A 89 Al thourh that Icvedy gent 
and smal, hcried by hyr joics fyve. ibid. 96 The inridde 
joie of that Icvedy That men clcpetk the Epyphany. 1463 
Bury Wills 17 Oure ladyes fyve joyes. 1674 Bkevint 
Said aiEmior aBt They allow but 40 dales Pardon for saying 
seven Paters and Aves to the honor of the seven Joic.s. 

b. Used (esp. //iii/.) as a term of endearment for 
a sweetheart, child, etc. ; a darling: cf. Jo 2. 

2590 Shaks, Mids. iV. tv. i. 4 While I kisse thy fairc 
large cares, my gentle ioy. i6<^ — Ant < 5 * Cl. 1. v. 58 His 
remembrance lay In Bgypt with his ioy. 2789 Blanc 
Songs Innoc.f Infant joy 7 Pretty joy ! Sweet joy but two 
days old. 1875 B. L. Fawjeon Love's Yict. xxv, She 
instructed her eldest joy how to behave, 1876 Whitby Gloss, 
S.V., ‘My bonny joy !' my pretty dear. 

1 4 . The quality wliich causes joy ; quality or 
faculty of delighting ; =DEUCiiTj/A3. Obs. rare. 

a 2400 Pistill of Susan 41 pus pts dredful demurs on dayes 
bider drewe, Al for gentrKe and Ioye of tat lewcise. 1483 
Cath. Angl. \Qyt..ameni/as, 

•p6. Joyful adoring praise and thanksgiving; 
s^Glouv 4. Rendering h. gloria (Gr. 5 dfa), esp. 
in the doxologies. Obs. 

When OE. wuldor, early ME. tuulder, became obs., and 
L. gloria, 0 ^. glorie,gloire, was not yet adopted, Eng. had 
no word dLtinctly reprehcntiiig L. gloria. Hence bliss and 
joy were used naturally at first of the glory ol heaven (see 
.sense 3 al>ove, Bliss 2 c, Glory 4), and extended to this 
sense in which gloria, gloirc reprt^nt Gr. Sofa : cf. Bi.i.ss 3. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 1x260 On hei be iol, and pes on lagh. 
c 1374 CiUL'CEK lioeth. V. pr. vL 139 (Camb. MS.) pe luge 
bat sceb and demeb allc binges. (To whom be goye and 
worshipe bi Infynyt tymes Amen.) IJigden 

(UoUs) VII. 289 Gloria Patri etc. bat is, loye to bo Fadir. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 17 Ioy3e be to the fadir, and to the 
soiie, and to the )ioly goost. 1483 Cath. Angl. 197/2 loy, 
adaria..do.va, dojeuta. 
t6. A jewel. (F./i^/V, Godef.) Obs. 

1599 Breton Miseries^ Manillia it, Here my swede Mi-^- 
tres>e, take this Pearle-toye Set It in the ring that bangeth 
at mine eare. 1612 Flokio, Cioia, a ioy, a gemme, a ievvel). 
fb. Ill K. Indian use from V^.joia. Obs. 

1800 Asiat. Ami. Reg., Chron. 17/j Shaik Ishmall was 
convicted of breaking into the house of Flttamber Narrain, 
and stealing from thence a variety of gold and .silver joy.s. 
1809 ^1AR1A Graha.m jml. Rcsitf. /ndia{iZi2) 3 To murder 
these helpless creature.^ for the .sake of their ornament.s or 
Joys. s8^ Sk, huiia (ed. 2) jB Group.s of dancing-girls, 
covered with joys. 

7 . Aslrol. Joys of the Planets : see qiiots. 

(<1 1400-50 Alexander 704 And how be mode Marcure 
makis sa mekilt ioy.]^ x6^ PiilLurs, Joyes of the Planets, 
are when they are in those hom^es where they arc most 
powerful and strong, as Saturn joycth in Scorpio. 1706 
Phillips, joys oP the Planets .. arc certain Dignities ihat 
befall them, either by being in the place of a Planet of like 
Quality or Condition, or when they are in a House of the 
Figure agreeable to their own Nature. 18x9 Jas. Wilson 
Compl, Diet. Astrol., Joys of the Planets . . Every planet, 
according to Ptolemy, is in his joy when another is dig- 
nified many of his dignities... They are also said in modern 
astrology to have their joys m certain houses according to 
their nature, whether good or evil, thus I7 joys in the 22'% 
in the 

f 8. Isolated obsolete uses. a. A stage-play. 
Ci44a Promp. Parv. 264/1 Ioy, or pley bat begynnythe 
wythe sorow, and endythc wyihc gladne.s comvdia. Joy, 
or pley bat begynnylhe wyihc gladnessc, and endythe wythe 
sorow, tragedia. 
b, (See quot.) 

x6oo Dymmok /rrfnmf (1843) 9 Joye is when their idle 
men require meat and drinke out of meale lymes . . it is as 
much to say as a benevolence. 

8, In various phrases : 

fa. To have Joy of, to be highly pleased or delighted 
with. + b. TV wro^e jby, to rejoice. With indirect obj., 
To give a glad welcome, tc. To take Joy, to take, plea- 
sure, be glad, rejoice, d. To wish (arch, give) one (t the) 
joy of, to express sympathetic joy or give one’s good wushes 
to a person on a happy occasion; to congratulate. Often 
ironical, Cf. Jov v. 5 b. o. God give you joy, joy go 
with you, etc., ejaculations expressive of good wishes. • 
a. 2297 R. Gtotre (Rolls) 253 Al b« Kun bat him isci3 
adde of him ioye inou. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 768 They 
were so . . rauysshed and hadden so greet ioye of nire, that 
wonder was 10 telle. ^<4^ Merlin 184 Whan Gaweiii 
vndirstode the speche of his brother, he hadde of hyni 
herlciy ioye, and moche he hyni preysed, 1386 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary H. (1625) 60, 1 trust you shall have joy of 
me, and. .1 doubt not but so to behave my selfe, that I shall 
well deserve this good liking. .of my master. . b. C1300 
ILivelok Z209 Hise children .. maden ioie swibe mikel. 
c 2320 Cast. Love 2771 in flinor Poems fr. Vernon /MS., 
The apo^llys and the martiris The confessors and the vir* 
ginis, Alle wolle him ioy makyn. 2463 Caxton Cold. Leg. 
79/1 Thenne ranne the dogge. .and canihome as a messager 
fawnyng and makyng ioye with hys call. 1590 Spenser 
P. Q. I. iii. 32 Sucli ioy made Vua when her knight she 
found. c. z6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iv. L 90 Ros. Am not 1 
your Rosalind 1 Orl. 1 take some ioy to say you are. i6ii 
— Wint. T. v.L 80 Such As. .it should take ioy To see her 
in your armes. d. 1599 Shaks. A/rrcA n. i. 200, I 
wish him ioy of her, 2631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) X47, £ wish you much joy in the execution of that 
hoaefull employment. 2638 W* aIountagu in BuccUuch 


MSS., Montagu //<7..(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 277 Sir ChrUt 
Yeriverton gave him first joy of his office. C1710 Cllu 
Fiennes Diary 141 Ye Earle having just marry’dliU 
Eldest daughter . . there was Company to wishe her jov 
1806-7 J‘ Beruskord Miseries Hum. Life {iBzt) iv. introd’ 
I give you Joy of having found out that. 2855 Thackeray 
Ncwcomcs ii, Newcome, iny boy.. I give you joy. 188c J 
Pavn Heir Ages xlvi, You will even go the length of wUhinj; 
them joy of their bargaiu. e. <1x440 Sir Eglam. 60I 
Syr, yf you yoye of yowrc chylde. c 2460 TowneUy Myst 
xiii. 550 So god. .gyf me Ioy of my chylde ! 25^ Shaks! 
L. L. L. V. ii. 448 God giue thee ioy of him. 1596 d. 
— Merch. V. ill. 11. 190 To cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord 
and Lady. 2603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 532 Ioy to you 
Mariana, 274a Pope Dune. iv. 54 Joy to great Chaos l ltt 
Division reign. X824-46 Landok lumg. Conv. Wks. I. in 
There we leave her, and joy go with her. 

10 . Comb, objective and obj. genitive, as joy- 
killer, ‘maker ; j'oy-bringing, -dispelling, -inspir- 
ing adjs. ; instrumental, etc., as joy-bright, -encom- 
passed, -rapt, -resounding, -wrung adjs. ; joy- 
bereft, -mixt adjs.; altrib., of or expressing 
joy, as joy-gift, -note, -offering, -tear- joy-bells, - 
-fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire lighted [V'.jeu de 
joie], or a gun fired to celebrate a joyful event; 
joy-firing {nonce-wd.), lighting of joy-fires f joy- 
making, merrymaking; t joy-sop, a sop made 
by dipping cake in wine ; joy-weed, a plant ol 
the genus Altenianthcra (Miller Plant-n. 1884k 

1836 Maynb Siller Cun v. xliv. When now, in tunc, I'lie 
“joy-beUs chime. 1894 Mrs. Fr. Kluot Roman Gossip i, 
Every church echoe.-* joy-bclls to the deep boom of Saint 
Peter's. 1586 War.ser Alb. Eng. i. ii, Cybell, *ioy*bereft, 
And Vesta. .Did both lament. 2744 Akenside Pleas. Itmg. 
III. 91 Chief the glance Of wishful envy draws their 'joy- 
bright eyes. c x6oo Davison Ps. cxxv, Peace, *joy-bringing 
peace And plcntie shall for euer dwell With God's uwne 
chosen Israeli. 28x2 W. K. Spencer Poems 54 Through all 
her •joy-deserted seats. 1872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 
in. X69 The *joy-encompasNed path of Song. 1845 Carlyle 
Croutwell (1871) I. 53 (Jld London was . . in a blare with 
•joy-fires. 1864 — Fredk. Gt. xvii. vii, Such a ‘'‘joy- 
firing* lor Lobositz. 1851 Mrs. Browsing Gtiioi 
ly/nd, n. 123 .And foiled The •joy-guns of their ccha 1819 
Shf.llev Cyclops i-jo Tlie Bacchic dew Of *joy-inspiring 
grapes. 1858 Dora.n Crt. Fools 336 _To place.. the German 
lools or •joy-makers before a foreign public, ct^o R. 
Brunse Chron. tiSto) 56 In alle his *joy makyn^.-He kUe 
dede doun colde as any .stone, 1748 Thomson Cast, htdol. 
1. xlvii, Oh . . fill with pious awe and *joy-mixt woe the 
hc.nit. 1898 Athenxuui 27 Aug. 281/3 No •joy;p«al was 
rung. -2648 Herrick HesPe'r., Twelfe Eight lit, Let us 
make •Joy-sops with the cake. 

Joy ((*3oi), V. Forms: 3-6 ioyen, 4-5 ioi0(D, 
4-^ ioye, ioy, (5 ioi), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
Ov.joir to rejoice, enjoy, welcome, etc., K. joutr 
gandir, gauzir, jauziri^^o^.L. *gaudlre « 
L, gaudere to rejoicc.J 

1 1 . rejl. To experience joy ; to find or lake plea- 
sure; to enjoy oneself; to rejoice. Obs- 

czz6o Somcr is comen in Rel. Ant. I. xoo This day 
beginniz to longe, And this foules everichon jo^-e hem writ 
.songe. 26x4 Mkkito.n Chr. Assur. House 13 i’o joy our 

selves in things uncertaineisbutan induction of grielc. 
sinm&oti spec/ , No. 517 P 2 He hax never joyed himself suice. 

2 . inlr. To feel or manifest joy; to be glad; to 
rejoice, exult. Occas. with it or cognate obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17976 Wib cry b^i ioyeden euerychone. 
(ZZ325 Prose Psalter xlli). 22 Myn enemy ne shal nou5t 
ioien u]j me. 1483 Caxt on Gold. Leg. 387/x Al the celestyai 
cuurte ioyed and songen thys vercc. <12533 Berneks 
iluon .xhv. 247, 1 shall neuer ioy in my herie vmo the 
lyme I Jiaue slayne the. i^a Narcissus (189^) 422 Ah, the 
poore rascall, never ioyd it since. 2605 CiiAr-'iAN eui 
Footes i. i. To ioy one ioy, ami thinke both one thought, 
I.iuc both one life, 2725-20 Pope Iliml 111. 37 So ^ 
lion, if the branching deer Or mountain-goat, jii^ bulky 
prize, appear. 2885 Miss Braddos Wyllarifs IVcird x>iiv, 
She had . . sympathised and sorrowed and joyed with diem. 

b. To rejoice or delight: const, tn (tC/» 
w/z’M), /<? efi; something, or with clause. 

X303 R. Bru.nne Handl. Synne 1990 Makayre ioyede pat 
bey were so stable. <1x340 Hampole Psal:er \. \\ toy 
mU all in be bat lufis b* name, c 1450 tr, Dc Imdaitoue m, 
iii. 66 J)ei ioy more at vanyie Jxin bo“ troupe, c 2470 
Henryson tMor. Fab. iii. {.Cock 4 Fox) 537 Prjdmll he 
and joyit of his sin. 2495 Trevisa's Barth. Dc P . A . -VViH- 
Ixxxii. (W. de W.) Ff jj b/2 Some bestjs Ioye of tJ^>T 
owne colours, 2549 Covekdale, etc. Erasm. I or. i rct. 
i V. I r If they do repent, it is to be ioyed at. 2590 Maklou_ 
2tut Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, I joy, my lord, your highness is 
so strong. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 11694) 255 llu^ 
sufficient to make us little to joy in foreigners money. »74 * 
Richardson Pamela 1 1, 345 O my good old AcquaintanveN 
said I, I joy to see you. 2837 Howitt Rur. Lift n\. 'i. 
(x 862) 274 Back to the scenes in which he early joyed. 

c. Astrol. Of a planet; see JovJtJ. 7. 

2658, 2819 (see Joy sb. 2855 Swcdley Occult it/. 
311 Cogent reasons are given why the planets should joy m 
these houses rather than others. 

*bd. trans. To rejoice at. Ohs, 

1602 Warner Eng. ix. xlv, Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose end That Prelate ioyde, the people • 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, iv. ii. Wks. 1878 IL io5 Dio 
shalt not joy his death. 2647 R. Stapvlton Juvenal xv. 00, 

1 joy it, and I thinke it self does so. , 

y. trans. To fill with joy; to gladden, delight, 
ta* quasi-xw/crj, ; with ^ or clause. Obs. 

1303 R. Handl. Synne tziio 'Ihe ® 

shryue to neuenc Hyt ioyeih alle b^ court of beuen . 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 214 It loycs me, loson, of pi 1^' 
werkes. 0x590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 20 It joys nic inj 
such men . . should lay their liking on this base estat • 
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1651 CwoMVVELL ill Ellis Ong, Lett. Sar. ii. III. 366 It joyes 
mcc lo hcere thy scale pro^pereth. 1703 Rowe tairFenit. 
I. i. 320 It joys my heart that I have found you. 

b. With ordinary subject, arch, 
c *450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 68 God wol be man, Man* 
kenu to save, and that joyih me. 1573 Tussek Husb. 
(1878) 68 For his sake that ioyed vs all with his birth, 
iddy Pltvs* Dtaty 2 Sept., Which did mijjhiiiy joy me. 
2807-8 \V. Irving Salmag. ix. (i860} 205 O, how these 
strangers joy’d my sight, 1845 JIus. S. C. Hall Wliitcboy 
ix. 76 'I'he barrel was .. smooth enough to joy the heart of 
a Red Indian. 

fc. passive. To be joyed., to be rejoiced or de- 
lighted, to find joy or delight. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecchis. XXV. 10 A man that is io;td [L. jn- 
cundatur, 1388 is myrie] in sones lyuende. 1486 SnrUcs 
^^isc. (1888) 53 (Jreiely gladdit and joyed of the comniyng 
of his mooit ri.-ilJ per>o«o. zOiy Morysos 11 . 273 How 
joied we are that so good event hath followed. 1676 Houbes 
/h'a.i Kix. 165, I am joy’d The counsel you have given us 
to hear. 1725 Poi’E vii. 355 My soul was joy’d in 

vain ; For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. 

4. To derive enjoyment from ; to possess or use 
with enjoyment; to enjoy, t Formerly, also, in 
weaker sense, To have the use or benefit of: 
= Knjoy 4, JoiSE 2. a. irans. arch, 
c 2320 Sir Tristr. 47 A forw.ard fast ji.ii bond pat ich a man 
schul ioien bis. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 77 He schal ioi it as his 
ounc. 15x5 Uarci.ay E^logcs Iv. (1570) Civ/2, I graunt 
thee Codrus to toy my armonj'. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. x. 
53 Him succeded Marius, Who ioyd his dayes in great tran- 
quillity. 1667 Milton F. L. ix. h 66 Whomight have liv’d 
and joy’d immortal bliss. 1700 Dkvuen Cynton 4 * ipb. 544, 
I will be there, And join'd by thee intend to joy the fair. 
iS 65 /Vlger Solit. Nat. .f J/aa rv. 282 He was at home, 
with the things he joyed. 

i'b. tulr. with of. (V.joitir de.) Obs, 

1502 O/'d. Crysten Men i\V- de W, 3506) iv. viii. 189 Who 
useihjOr ioyethwyttyngelyoflcitres or of graces sograunted. 
<2x533 Li>. Berners Gold. Uk. J/. Aurcl. (1546) B iv b, Yf 
llmt age was glorious in ioyeng of his personc, no lej»se it 
is to v.s to ioye of his doctrines. 2564 Bne/ Eocam. »iv b, 
Howe lytle we shall ioy of them, and vse them. 

1 5. trails. 'Fo salute or greet with expressions of 
joy, welcome, or honour ; in early use, to give glory 
to, glorify, extol. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK, 7 'es/. Love i. .x. (Skeat) 1 . 76 If thou laudest 
and loycst any wight, for he is stuffed with soche maner 
.richesse, 1:2450 Slcrlin 579 ‘Sir’, selde Merlin, *I wolde 
ye dide ioy and honour these lordes that here be assembled 
to diffende youre reame 1693 Dryuen Fersius I. (1697) 

Met by his trembling Wife, returning home, And Rustically 
Toy’d, as Chief of Rome. 2725 Poi’C Odyss. xtv. 489 The 
faithful servant joy’d his unknown lord. 

. t "-I'o or wisli (a person) joy of some- 
thing ; to congratulate. Const. Obs, 

X483 Cath. .Au^l. 197/a To Ioy, . . coUtari . . con^andere, 
gratari. X603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 88^ Lmba>>a‘ 
ilours from their neighbour princes, came to joy them of 
this viotorie. 2660 Pcpvs Diary 23 Aug..^ In tlie House , . 

I met with Mr. G. .Montagu, .and joyed iiim in his entrance 
las iM.P.J for Dover, 2701 Rows A/nb. SteP^Moth. iv. i. 
2578 , 1 come to joy you of a Crown. 

tc. intr. To olTer honour or salutation /ti. Ohs. 
X482 Monk 0/ Evcshain (Arb.} 47 Then this goldsmyth , . 
wyth an enariabulle gestur and behauing of gladiies ioyde 
toniyleder and..ofie bowde done al hys body worshippyug 
and greting hym with innumerable thankys. 

+ 0. irans. 'Fo convert into joy. Obs. noncc’ttse. 
164s Rutherford Trial 4* Tri. Faith ix. (1843) 205 To 
the .saints .. hell (to speak so', is heaveiied, sorrow joyed. 

Hence Joyed (d^oicl) ppl. a. [cf. Or.Jdi rejoiced, 
delighted], rejoiced, delighted ; ^taking delight/;;. 

249X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 15 Persones of evyll riotous and 
seUicious dispositions joyed in rumor and rebellious novel- 
rics. 2640 Lady C 5 okisc; in Ltsntore Fapers Se.v. n. (18S8) 
IV. 250 Truly hee waes the Most Ioyed man in the World. 
*655 H. Vaughan .SHcx Scint. 11. Falm.Sunday ii, Put 
on your best array ; Let tlie joy'd ro-id make boly-d.ay. xSxx 
Clare Vilh Minstr. I. g Each varied charm how joy’d would 
he pursue. 

Joyance (d,?oi*ans). ChicUy poet, Also-aunce. 
[f, Joy V. -.VNCE. 

.Vpp. formed by Spenser; rare before x8oo, and considered 
‘obsolete* by JohuMiu ; reintroduced by Coleridge and 
Southey, .ma in X9ih cent, a favourite word with poets and 
Writers of imaginative prose. The corresponding word de- 
rived from OF. was the obsolete Jouisance.] 

1. The state of feeling or action of showing joy ; 
rejoicing ; delight ; enjoyment. 

, 2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 18 Chearfnll, fresh and full of 
ioyance glad, As if no sorrow she ne felt, ne drad. 2607 / rag, 
Nero K.ijb, Though IuHa..made great ioyance, that ic 
should be so. 274* Suenstone Schoohmstr, 228 Ne for his 
fellows’ joyaunce careth aught, c 2796 Coleridge An^ 
tumnal Even. 24 Ch.iste joyance dancing tn her bright- 
bluecyes. 2820 Shelley To a Sk^latk With ihyclear 
keen joyance Languor cannot be. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 
2314 'Phen would 1.. Estate them with large land ana terri- 
tory. .To keep diem in all joy.TOce. 

b. Enjoyment tj/" something, rare. ^ 

1596 Shcsseb F. Q. VI. xi. 7 Which gave him hope.. That 

he in time her joyance should obtaine. 2850 M rs. Brown- 
ing Foems I. 20 God, Who gave the right and joyaunce of 
the World Both unto thee and me,— gave thee to me. 

2. 'Fhe action of enjoying or disporting oneseu ; 

disjjort, festivity, merrymaking. 

c 2586 Spensf.r Astrophel aS His sports were mire. Ins 
io>‘ance innocent. 2662 Gunning Lent Last xoS 
ab>taincd from .. public joyances.^ 2797 Jsouthev Aing 
Charlemain xi. Now merriment, joyaunce, and f^^iing 
again Enliven'd the palace of Aix. 187S 
Tlierc loo are jousts and ioi'ance rare .And be.TutcouA ladies 
■debonair. 


3. Joyous character or quali^ ; delight, charm. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred i. i, The., illusion of an illimitable 
dL^tance of sylvan jo>-ance. a 2865 Uamfobd Poems, Fare.u. 
Cottage, Where 1 . .met e.irly spring will* her bu.skijj of dew, 
As o’er the wild heather a joyance she threw. 

^ J oy’ancy. [f. Joyant ; lif. prec. and see -axcv.] 
The quality or stale of being’ joyant; joyousness. 

28^9 r. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 382 In a rapture 
of aimless joyancy. 1866 Carlyle in liemin. {t88ij 1 . 202 
One heard too that in Irving there was viatble a certain 
joyancy and frankness of triumph. 

J oyant, a. rare. [f. Jov v. + -ant, after joy- 
ance.\ Feeling or showing joy ; joyous. 

2834 Mudik Brit. Birds (1841! IL 6 It (the lark] is m fact 
more joyant in the sun. 2844 Ld. Houghton Me/n. Many 
Scenes, Dream Gondola <yj O joyant earth ! beloved Gre- 
cian sky 1 2876 J. Ellis Cxsar in Egypt 226 The joyant 
day-dreams of my rKing life. 

Joyaus, obs. pi. of Jewel. 

Joyce, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Joycounde, Joyel(le, obs. ff. Jocund, Jewel. 
Joyeuaity, variant of Jovousitie. 
fJoyfiiea. Ohs. rare. [CL O^.jocfncsce {\yCci 
c.), early form of jcunesse youth.] Youili. 

23. . Gaw. Gr. KnL 86 -Arthure .. watz so loly of his 
loyfnes & aumquat child gcred. 

Joyful (d^oHui), a. [f. Joy sb. + -ful. For 
earlier native synonyms, see Blissful, Blithe.] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc. : Full of joy ; 
having and showing a lively sense of pleasure 
or satisfaction ; dated with gladness, delighted, 
•f* Formerly const, of. 

e 2290 . 9 . Eng. Leg. 1 . 50/112 Jeot was heore heorte glad, 
and loyful, huy him founde. 23. . E. E. A Hit. F. A. 288 
Were 1 at yow by*3onde hise wawez, I were a loyful lueler. 
^2400 Desir.^ 'Troy 974 Alcdea the maydcii.. Was ioyfull of 
lason, aioynit hym lo. 2535 Coverdale Fs. xeix. [c.] i 
O be ioyfull in God ‘all yc luiidesi. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
I. i. 5r A ioyfull mother of t%vo goodly tonnes. 263* }. 
Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 75 Poliinero taking him . . for 
the .'Vdinirall, was the joyfullest man in the world. 2725 
Pope Odyss. ix. 72 Sad for their loss but joyful of our life. 
2841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 87 Hepab.sed the night happyand 
joyful on account of his recovery. 2876 M. M. Grant Sun* 
Maul i, Ah, Aloniicur, they are all joyful to receive you. 

2. Of action, speech, looks, etc. : Expressing or 
manifeiting joy ; indicative of gladness. 

C1340 Cursor .tf. 20516 (Fatrf.) He .. salde til ham wib 
ioiful stcyuen comis wth me. 2535 Coverdale Fs. Ixlii. 5 
When my mouth pia>^eth the with toyfull lippes. x6xx 
liiuLC Fs. Ixvi. 2 Make a ioyfull noi>e vnto God, all yee 
lands. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BioiuHs Eromena 63 Being 
the first time th.'it a joyfull looke wa.s secne in that Court, 
siihence the departure of the Princesse. 275677 tr, A’eysler’s 
‘Trav. (1760) IV. 33 He was received .. amUlst the joyful 
acclamations of ahno.vc all Italy. 2842 Tennyson Captain 
30 Then the Captain's colour heighten'd, Joyful came his 
speech. 

3 . Of things, events, etc. : Fraught with, attended 
hy, or causing joy ; gladsome, delightful. 

X297 R. Gixjuc. (RolU) 786 Nere neuere king ne quene 
glad wannehit him seie Ac to )>e loiuol day hopede wanne 
he h:>olde dele, c 2400 Maundev. iRoxb.) Lx. 34 He was putt 
oute of kat ioyfull place. 1480 Caxton Chron. ling. ccxxvL 
233 All ihyiigcs and wethers fallen to me ioyfull and lykyng 
and gladbum. <1 1592 H. S.mith Serm. Luke xi.x. 6 Wks, 
2867 II. 158 This was ihejoyfiiJle.st news that ever came to 
Zaccheus’s house. x68o Burnet Rochester 143 It was one 
of the joyfnlle^t things that befe him. 2808 HuRD.SVrm. 
Kex’. xix. 10 Wk.<. 1811 V. 24 Contemplating with grateful 
adiniralion so joyful a slate of things. 

Joyfully (d^oi'fuU), adv. [f. prec. + -LY^f.] 
In a joylul manner. 

1. ^Yitli a feeling or manifestation of joy; with 
joy ; with much gladness. 

CJ330 Arih, 4- Merl. 4681 Ther ibai setten ioifulHche. 
a 2340 Ha.mpole Pioiter x.xv. 8 A sted in he 'vhiJk pou 
wold joyfully wonne. 2423 Filgr. Soivle (Caxton 2483) v. 
•xiv. 105 loyfully takyng.cueriche other by the hand. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 488 He was rcceyved most joyfully and 
honourably, namely* by the Citczeiis of Ix>ndoii, 2615 /, 
Stephens .Satyr. E*s. 333 She he.aTkcns joyfully to the 
nunierou.s footing of hoise^. 2860 Wilkie Coi.7.ins Dead 
Secret tu Vtl, ‘in I»vo inontbs*, .die exclaimed joyfully, 

^hail see the dear old place again*. 

2. So as to occasion joy ; with happy outcome 
or lesult. 

c 2400 Dcslr. Troy 093 Pcllcu^. .had pyne a^ his hert, pat 
Ia.son of hw lorr.cy loifully hade sped, 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Far. Cath. Epist, Dcd., The Lorde Icsus . . 
IoyfuII>’prc>cruc yowrc longe prosperous lieahhe in hy’in, 
1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 41 '1 h’ Ambx-ONador.s from Norwey, 
my good Lord, .Are ioyfully return’d. 1882 F. M. Crawiokd 
To Lecxvar.tiw. 43 However the tale enJ-S wc would have 
made it cud yet more joyfuHy. 

Joyfulness. [See -xess.J The quality or 
state of being joyful; gladness; lively happiness. 

c 2485 Digby Myst. (18821 iv. 2554 In Ioye of this loyfuK- 
ncse. A songe of coroforte ktc vs expresse. 1526 Filgr. 
Ferf. (W. de W, 2331) 262 All the coHcUes and ory sons after 
this tyme be of icyfulniw-c. i6it Biuix Ecclns. xxx. 22 
The ioyfulncs of a man proloiigeih his dayes. 2794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe .Myst. Vdoipho Ivi, With . . ihc joy fulness of 
pure benevolence. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. j 19. 49 
The record of . . tri jK and beartbreakings— of recoveries 
and joyfulnesscs of success. 

Joygne, obs. form of Join. 

Joying (dsoi ig), vbl. sb. [f. Jov v. + -i.va ’.] 

1. The .nction ot Jov vb. ; rejoicing ; enjoyment. 

C1300 Hat elok 20Z1 He dide unto the borw bringc Sone 
anon, al with ioyngc, H;s wif, and lus serganz line, c 1450 


Lonelich Grail Hi, S29 Thanne that damyscle Made gret 
loyeng, ^ ri5^ Ingei.eso Disebed. Child Epil., Hotv short 
a fca.'.t is this worldly joying. 1633 P. Fletcher i\ct. 
Misc. 65 Our sweet retired joying. 

+ 2. transf. An object or source of joy. Cbs. 

X383 WvcLiF Fs. .vx.xi[il. 7 pou, my fulli ioiyngc, delyucre 
me fro hetn_ pat curap:^sen me i €1430 Hymns l irg. s 8 
lhe.sn, myjcing and my ioiyngc ! 

+ J oy ingly, adv. Obs. [f. joying, pr. pple. of 
Joy V. + -LY y.j With joy, jo\ fully. 

c 1430 ChrtsTs Compl. in Pol. ^ Ret. L. Feems 299 
loiyngly jjou woldist it take anoon. c 1450 tr. De Imita* 
tione in. IxiL 144 SuflVe paciciuly, if jou can not suflre 
loingly. 

Joyke, obs. form of Jouk 

Joyless (d^oi'lcs), a. [f. Joy sb. -r -less.] 

^ 1. Ijeslitulc of joy; harhg, fettling, or manifest- 
ingnojoy; sad, cheerless, f Sometimes const. 

13.. E. E, Allit. F. A. 252, I haf ben a loyler luclere. 
<1x400-50 Alexander hull ioyles herydes. Aybcgrciis 
as he gas,e. 1593 Shaks. 2711 While with a joylths 
smile she turns away The face. 2667 Milton F. L. iv. 766 
Not in the bought .smile Of Harlots, loveless, joylc.v«, un- 
indeard. 1697 Di<vde.v Virg. Gcoig, ni. 336 Tlic youthful 
Bull.. Forsakes his Food, and pining for the La^s, I.s joyless 
oPthe Grove. 2734 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 13 It will barely 
subsist, ill a dull joyles.s iiiNipid state. 28S3 29/4 Cent. Nov, 
8:1 The lives of the people are joyless. 

2. Causing or affording no joy; cheerless, dis- 
mal, dreary. 

23.. E.E. Allit. P. C. 246 Hit watz a ioylts gyn Jat lonxs 
w'atz mnc. 1588 Shaks. ‘Tit. A. iv. ii. 67 A ioy^c.^^e, dLmall, 
blacke & sorrowfull issue, Hcere is the babe as loathsome 
as a toad. 2740 Wesi ky Hymn, * Christ tvhese glory' ;i, 
Joyless is the day’s return U'ill Thy mcrcy'.s beams I see. 
x8(H j* Grahams Sabbath, On other days the man of toil is 
doomed To cat his joyles-s bread, lonely, a 2847 Eliza 
Cook There tvould / be v, The crowd and the city are joy- 
less to me. 

Hence Joylessly adv . ; JoyTessne&s. 

2625 Do.nne Serm. Fs. bviJi. 7 A fainintsse of heart, a 
chearlesnesse, a joylesncsse of spirit. 2766 G. Canning 
AnlLLuciefiiis v, 402 'Ihe lazy blood mo\cs joyIcs.sly. 
2882 Mary C. Hay Missing 111 . 240 G avely and joy- 
lessly looking up into Alfred's face. 2884 Spectator 4 Oct. 
X307/2 The general joyle&sncss of the lives of the poor, 

Joylile, Joyly[e, obs. ff. Jollilv, Jollv. 

J oylite, joylity, etc., obs. forms of Jollitv. 
Joyae, obs. form of Join, June. 

Joynter, obs. form of Jointer, Jointure 
Joyous (djoi'ss), a. Forms : 4-7 loyous, (5 
-usa, -eos, -eua, -eux, -ouse), 5-6 ioyus, -ouse, 

(6 -wa, -ecus), 7- joyous. [MF. a. AF. joyous 
= O^.jotos, -eus, Y.Joycux, l.joie Jov sA] 

1. Having a joyful nature or mood ; full of glad 
feeling ; blithe, gladsome, buoyant ; also, c-xiircs- 
sive of, or characterized by, joy; ..=Jovkue I, s. 

<:x3t5 SiioREHA.M 230 Moic cnebeyson hadde oure kvedy 
loyous and blyihe for to be. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret,, 
Friv. Priv. The good odure. .makyth the hertc oppyn 
and (iolyouse. e 1485 Digbjf Myst. tv. 2028 Be loycos 
now of mynd ! 2560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxii. 2 A ciitc full 
of bruit, a loyous cltle. 2667 Milton P. L. vni. 5x5 The 
£uth G^^ve Sign of gratniation, and each Hill; Joyous the 
Birds. X721 Addison Sped. No. 128 p z Women in their 
Nature are much more gay and joyous than ^icn. 2753 
Hawkeswortti Aiirentuterso Oct. 177, 1 bad now a.scend- 
ed another scale in the climax; and was acknowledged. .to 
be a Joyous Spirit [see also Jessamy sb. 1827 Hark 
Guesses (1859) 241 A laugh, lo be joyous, must flow from 
a joyous hcarL 2848 C. Bro.stc J. Byte xvii. 16O .V joyous 
stir was now audible in the hall. 

t b. Const, of or with clause. Ohs. 

C2305 St. Swiihin 36 in E. E. F. u86A 44 Alle men Jxit 
him iknewe ioyous hcrof were. ZX477CAXTO.S Jason 50b, 

1 am right ioyous of thy welc and worship, a 2548 Hall 
Chron., Ueiu VI 84 He was ioyous that power and princely 
estate was now to him happened. 2596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. 

IV, V. 70 Wander we to sec thy honest sonne, Who will of 
thy arriuall be full ioyous. 2599 — Hen, V, v. ii. 9 Right 
ioyous arc we to behold your luce. 

2. Of things, events, cic, : Inspiring or produc- 
tive of joy; gladdening, cheerful ; =» Joyful 3. 

CX4S0 Holland //(Ho/rt/ 753 Thovv loya^ flcis.sof Gedion. 
2475 ^’X'. Noblesse {Koxh.) 70 It was the ioieust and plcsaunt 
sHhte that ever .. LLandtr liad see. 2526 'Findalk Heb. 
xii. xt No manner Icarnynge for the present tyme semeth 
to be ioycous but grcieous. c 2630 Milton Passion 3 Of., 
joyous news of heavenly Infant’s birth, My muse with 
Angels did divide 10 sing. 2796 H. Hunter tr.AV.-^V^r«'j 
Siuil. Nat. <1799! 11.43 E'ery return cf that joyous sc.ison 
lliarvcstj. 2864 Kirk Cvax. Boldl.xui. 450 A new sovereign, 
on the occasion of hi.s ‘joyous entry’, os his flrst visit to 
a place after bis accession was called. 

B. Comb. 

2820 SiiKLLEY Hymn to Mercury xxi, /oyous-minded 
Hermes from the gieit Drew the fat spoil.-. 

t Joyou'sitie, joyeu'sity. Obs. AUosioy- 
ous(e)te, ioyousete. [a. F.yoyeuut^ c. 

in Hat2.-Darm.), f joios, joyeux JoxoVs: see -tv, 
-ITY'.] The quality or state of being joyous; joyous 
or mirthful behaviour; mirth, <hsf>oit. 

H2450 A'nt. de la Tour (i663) ss 3 To eschewc dluer>^ 
plesaunccz, di>pories, and other loycusetc \printed lay. 
cusciej. X4S3 Ca.\'TON Gold. Leg. iss/i Hylatrc is said cf 
loyouste for he was ioyous in the Miruyce of god. 2491 — 
Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 2495) u xL 61 b/i bhe ‘.awe al!e 
Ioyou.«.etc and gladncvic. a 1572 ICsox Hist. Re/, iv. Wk-s. 
iZsb 1 1. jigSuch po-siyme to thamc is but jojxusiiic, w hairin 
our (jucyn was brocht up. 28x9 W. Ten.sast Papistry 
Storm'd (28271 10 '.Mid sic joyeusilie, I wol 'iV cast r.cuk o' 

Fife was nac forgot. 
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JUBILATION. 


Joyously, adv. [f. Joyous + -ly In a 
joyous manner, joyfully, gladsomely. 

1474 Caxton C/iessc 98 And went his way right ioyously. 
ais^S Hall. Chron.^ Hen, VI 136 A greaie nonibre of 
horsses. .wMche thei joyously brought with them to Roan. 
1596 Spenser F, Q. v. xi. 33 whom when she saw so ioyously 
come forth, She gan reioyce. x8i8 Shelley Kosalind 
Helen 525 Nor noticed 1 where joyously Sate two 
younger babes at play. 1856 Kane A ret. iljcpi. I. xvii. 214 
He is singing in his bunk, as joyously as ever. 

Joy'ousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being joyous, 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Brasui. Par. Jos. iv. i Let oulraglous 
ioyousnes be chaunged in to holsomc sadnes. xSax Lam& 
Elia Ser. i. St. Valentine, She was all joyousness and in- 
nocence. 1874^ SvMONDs.?-&. Italy ^ Greece (1898) I. vxii. 166 
In his work, .life is toned, to a religious joyousness. 

Joys(s)ance, variant of Jouissance Ohs. 

Joyse, joyst(e, Joys(e, obs. ff. Joist, Juice. 
Joysome, a. rare. [f. Joy sb. + -some.] 
Fraught with joy, joyous, gladsome. 

X6X3-X6 W. Browhe Frit. Past, lu iii, Neere to the end 
of this all'joysome Grove. 1855 Singleton Virsil II. 103 
Thee by heaven’s joysome light And breezes..! entreat. 
Joyssement, var. Gistment Obs.^ agistment. 
Joyt, obs. Sc. form of Jot sb.'^ 

Joywell, obs. form of Jewel. 

J.P., abbreviation of ftisiice of the Peace. 

J r.j jr., abbreviation of Junior. 

Ju, Juall, obs. forms of Jew, Jewel. 
tJub^jube. Obs. rare. [a.. V. jube, jubbej 
obs. ff. jtipe JUPB.] A short coat or jerkin. 

161X Flobio, Giuhba. z iub, a trusse, a sleuelesse doublet, 
ierkin, iacket or mandilUon. i6at Naxvortli Hoitse/t. Biss. 
(Surtees) 160 Making a pair of drawers and a jube. 
f Jub-, Obs. or dial. [app. onomatopceic.] 
A thrust or knock with something blunt, a jog; 
the jog of a trotting horse. 

1688 R, HoiAiR Artttduty ui. 401 , 1 aia likely to cun the 
Risque of Rubs and Jubs. a 1825 Forby Voc, E. An^lia^ 
Jub, the slow heavy trot of a sluggish horse. 

Jub : see Jubbk. 

11 Juba ^ (dgrt'ba). [L. jttba mane, foliage of 
trees: see JubrS,] (See quot. 18S0.) 

x688 R. "Hoi.ixz Armoury \i, 100/1 Rice..beareth a seed 
in a sparsed juba, or tuft. X7o6 Phillips, yuba, the Main 
of a Horse.. ; among Herbalists a soft loose Beard which 
hang.s at the end of the Husks of some Plants that are of the 
nature of Corn, particularly in Millet. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot, (ed. €) 4x7/2 juba^ a loose panicle, with axis deliquescent. 
Juba^ (d5;7*ba). U.S. Also juber, joaba. 
[Negro.] A species of dance or breakdown prac- 
tised by the plantation-negroes of the southern 
United States, accompanied by clapping of the 
hands, patting of the knees and thighs, striking of 
the feet on the floor, and a refrain in which the 
word jnba is frequently repeated. Also in Qomb.^ 
as juba‘dance, ‘patting., ‘Shttffle. 

x8.. Southern Sketches (Bartlett) Here were Virginia 
slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Tuber, over a barrel of 
persimmon beer. 1885 Libr. Mag. July 1 On the rude floor 
of the forecastle, they danced their vigorous boe-do^v^s, Jigs 
and jubah-shuffles, x888 Century Slag. XXXVI, 770/1 
The juba-dance and the corn-shucking were equally invested 
with elements of the unieal and the grotesque. 

Juba, obs, form of Jube 

t Jubarb Cd3?7'baj[b). Ohs. jonharhex— 

jonsbarbe jnsbarbd) harba Jove’s 

beard.] The houseleek. 

^ [c laSs Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/26 louis barhuyK. iubarbe, 
i. singrene.] ^1450 Bk. Harokyngln Eel. Ant. I. 30X Yeve 
here jus of rasne and jubarde. 1524 Gt. Herbal ccclxxxl. 
xij, An herbe that is called also lobarde. xfiox Holland 
Pliny II. 237 The lesse Sengreen or lubarb groweth vpon 
walls.. likewise vpon the tiles of house-roofs. X725'Bradley 
Font. Diet. .S.Y., The Great Jubarb is a Plant that has great 
Pulpy and thick Leaves, ..sharp at the Ends like a Tongue.. 

Jubarde, -die, obs. forms of Jeopard, -dy. 
i* Jivba'rtes. Obs. Also 7 jubertas, -artua, 
dubartas, 8 dubartus. [mod.L. jubartes, F. 
jnbarte\ also called Jupiter^ otjupiter-jisch (An- 
derson NachHchten von Tslami, Hamburg, 1748) 
and Gibbert, F. gibbar in Cotgr. 

As^ to the origin of the word, J. H. Trumbull in Fisheries 
ff Fish. Indnst. U.S. (1884) I. 29, says’. ‘Rondelet.. gives 
a figure of a “ Bal®na Vera”, .which the whale-fishers of 
Samlonge call Gibbar or Gibbero Dorso, that is “ raised in 
a hump on which is the fin.” Front this provincial name 
came Gibbartas, Gubartas, Jubartj Jubartes, Jupiter, and 
half a dozen other corruptions, introduced first among 
mariners.’ (Anderson calls gibbar a Basque word.)) 

A name given in 1 7-1 8th c. to species, of Ror- 
qual, Fin-whale, or Finner, esp. that found near 
tlie coast of New England. (Sometimes applied 
erroneously, e.gi in quot. 1701 to the Cachalot.) 

It figures in various works on Natural History, from, 
Klein 1740 to Cuvier 1836, as Balsnoptera Jubartes, Balei^ 
noptire Jubarle, Rorqual Jubarte, out the name has dis- 
appeared from more recent works. 

x6i6 Capt. Smith Descr, New Eng. 1 We saw many 
[whales) . . a kinde of lubartes, and not the Whale that 
yceldes Finnes and Oyle as wee expected, c 1640 J. Smyth 
Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, 
Thornpole, Jubertas or a yonge whale. 1663 Charier of 
Rhode Isl. (m U. S. Fisheries 1884 Sect. i. 28}, lit shall bee 
laweful for them, or any of them, having struck whale, 
dubertus, or other greatc ffish, itt or them to pursue unto 
any parte of that coaste. 1671 Narborouch yml. in Acc. 


Scv. Late Voy. i. (1694) x6o Saw many Sea Fowles .. with 
many jubartesses. 268* J. Cou 4 ns Making of Salt 83 
The Dutch.. h.ave the Priviledge to Fish. .for Grampu-sses, 
and Dubartas, which is a bastard kind of Whale. x7ox C. 
Wot-LKY Jvtit. Nevi York (i86o) 39 A Dubartus is a Fish of 
the shape of a Whale, which have teeth where the Whale 
has Bone. 

■Juba^S busll. A tall annual, 

(N.O. Atnaranlacex), growing in the southern 
United. States and bearing panicles of small white 
flowers. Also called fuba's brush. 

Jubate (d377*bfc*t), a. Zool. [ad, L. jubdt-us 
maned, f. Juba mane.] Having a mane, or a fringe 
of hair like a mane. 

1826 Kibuy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 278 fubale, . . having long 
pendent hairs in a coiuumed series. 

II Jutlball (d3»*ba, d^irbba). Also 6 iubba, 9 
jubbee, jubbeh, juba, jhuba, jdobey, djubba. 
[ad. Arab, jttbbah^ whence also Sp. (with 
Arab, article) aljuba. It. giubba^ giuppa, Prov, 
inpUy Y.jubeyjupe (cf. Jud I) ; derivative Y.jupon. 
Another pronunciation of the Arabic is Jibbah.] 
An outer garment worn by Mohammedans and 
Parsees, consisting of a long cloth coat, open in 
front, with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. /'Y// 83 Thre were apparelled 
for Hector, Alexandre, and lulius C^ar, in Turkay lubbcs 
of grenc cloth of gold wrought like Chamlet very xichely. 
X828 E. Blaqoierb tr. Pauantls Eesui. Algiers x. (1830) 
201 Their robes, called jubas^ are made like lunicsJ 1819 
T. Hope I.i. 1 IHc) saw no reason why he 

should not . . swing his jubbee, like a pendulum, from side to 
side. 2828 J. B. Fraser Kuzzilbash I. xiL 265, 1 had .. 
given him my Toorkoman jubbah and cap, 2832 Literary 
Souvenir 152 Over these hung a brown joobba, or cloak of 
camel's hair. Strand Mag. Jan.88 He wore a crimsoa 
turban, yellow haik, brown djubba and saffron slippers, 

t Julbbe. Obs. Also 4-6 iobbe, 6 iobb, 7 jub, 
[Origin unascertained.] A large vessel for liquor. 

c 2386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 442 With breed and chese and 
good Ale in a lubbc. — Shipman's T. 70 With hym broghle 
he a lubbeofMaluesye. x'^x Earl Derby' s Exp. 

254 Ec pro j pare jobbes de nij galonibus, iiij paribus potel 
hotels, xij pottes galoners. 2570 Levins Manip. 181/30 
lubbe, cantharus, scypltus. (In Bullokar, Cockeram, 
Phillips as obsolete word, fub.} 

Jub(b)et(t, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

11 June 1 (d^w’b/)- Also 8 juba. [a. h. jubi 

* bid * or ‘ order thou * ; said to be from the words 
fttboj domine, benediceref pronounced from it by 

the deacon before the reading of the Gospel. (See 
Myrroure of Our Ladye (1873) 102.)] 

1 . A rood-loft or screen and gallery dividing the 
choir from the nave. 

2767 Ducarel Auglo-Nopn, Antlq. 87 'Xhojubc or screen 
at the west end of the choir is a beautiful piece of architec- 
ture. 2838 James Richelieu xxxv, Cross the jube, through 
the monks' gallery round the choir. 2862 Beresr. Hora 
Eng. Catludr. 20^4 C. 174 A feature, .reduced to its subse- 
quent form in the 21th or i2tli century the jube having 
been then substituted for the primitive ainbo. 

2 , See quot, (erroiu juba). Obs. 

2725 tr. DuphCs Eccl. Hist, x^th C. I, v, 68/2 The Preacher 
was plac’d in a Chair lifted up, which the Ancients call’d 
Chair, Throne, Tribunal, Juba, Exedra ; which was 
ordinarily plac’d within the Enclosure of the Choir. 'Fhe 
Bishops . . sometimes mounted the Ambon or fuba, which 
was betwixt the Choir and the Nave. 

/f-Jube- (djrtb). Obs. rarc-°. [a. 'S.jube 
((i^otgr, L..fuba .1 A inane. 

1659 Torriano, Gitiba, the long Jube or fleece that hangs 
dowu from beasts necks, namely of a Lion. 

Jube, variant of JUB J. 

*}* Ju’beb, an obs, variant of Jujube. 

2598 Florio, Ciubebba, a dru^ called lubebes rx6zx lubebsj. 
2638 Phillips, Jubeb, &uk..a kind of Pruan, used much in 
Physick. x^x] Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Gourd, To steep it 
. .in the Juice of Jubebs. 2736 Baxley Honseh. Diet. 334 
Take syrup of Althea and Jubebs. 

Jubeling, jubeting ; see Jubjl v. 

Juberdy, -erte, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 

+ Jubil, jubel, 2'- Obs, rare. ’[pA. 'L.jubildre, 
orig. to halloo or call to any one (‘jubilare est 
rustica voce inclamare ' Festus), to shout, huzza ; 
in Christian writers, esp. to shout for joy ; cf. OF. 
jubler, F. jubiler^ Ger. jubeln, Du. jubelen, to 
jubilate.] 

1 . intr. To halloo, shout (to dogs or the like), 

1603 Flobio piontaigne 11. xi. 248 The earnestnes of 

showting, jubeling jubeting) and hallowing. 

2 . To jubilate. Hence Jubiling,jubelingt;^/.jA 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4408 There, shal be gladnesse 

eterne and iubilyng bisyly. Ibid. 4954 Thi sawle alder- 
swettest [made) a magnyfy iubylyng. 

Jubil, sb . : see Jubilee, Jubiu-tbumpet. 
Jubilance Cd3r7'bilans). [f. Jubilant: see 
-ANCE.] The fact of being jubilant; jubilation, 
exultation, gladness. 

2864 Nkale Seaton. Poems 234 This jubilance of praise. 
2868 J, T. Nettleship Ess. Browning vii. 241 Passionate 
wail that rises to triumphant jubilance. 2874 L. Morris 
Evensong liv. Then emne a suddea hush, and the jubilance 
faded avvay. 

• Jubilancy (d.^i 7 ’bilansi). [f. as piec. : see 
-ANoy.] The quality or fact of being jubilant. 

1894 Forum iN. Y.) July 592 A note of jubilancy unmis- 
takably spontaneous. 


Jubilant (d^/z-lilant), a. [ad. Z.jubildnt-cm 
pr. pple. of jubilare to shout, raise a shout of joyj 
see Jubil' - y.] Making a joyful noise, rejoiciug 
with songs and acclan^ations ; now generally 
Making demonstrations of joy, exultingly glad. ' 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 564 I'he Planets In their statioa 
list’ning stood, While the bright Pomp ascended Jubilant. 
c 2798 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves, To Wordsworth 35 Amid 
a mighty nation jubilant.’ 28x2 W. R. Spencer Poems -i 
All nature jubilant resounds thy praise, 2887 Spectator 
2^ June 859/2 At this Jubilee-time. .by busy and jubilant 
Lngland. 

. b. Expressing or manifesting joy. 

1784 Bp. Hohne D/xc. C 4 . Mus. Wks. 1818 IV. 16 Notes 
of joy, exulting and jubilant. 2859 Kingsley blm, (iSJoj 
1 . 232 Bursting into a jubilant canter. 

Jubilantly (d.:57<-bilantli), adv. [/. prec. + 
-i.Y i!.] In a jubilant manner, with demonstrations 
of joy, e.xuUantly, gladly. 

2^8 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlix- 272 She was welcomed 
, . by the children jubilantly. 28S4 Harped 5 Mag, Aug, 
472/1 TJie shout is jubilantly renewed. 

t Jtl’bilar, a. Obs. rare'^K [In form, f. L. 
jubil-um wild cry, shout, halloo, huzza, but in 
sense associated with jubilxus'^^'^MMe. -ar; cf. 
V.jnbilaire of or pertaining to a jubilee.] Of the 
nature or character of a jubilee.' 

2623 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 3 The tenth complete 
yeere of our Constantine deserues to oe solemne and lubllar. 

Jubilarian (d^wbilea-rian). [f. med.L. jubi^ 
lriri‘US Jubilauy+.-an.] One who celebrates his 
or her jubilee ; spec, in R. C, Ch.j a priest, monk, 
or nun who has been such for fifty years. 

2782 in A. Mary Sharp Hist. Ufton Court (1892) 233 
May 13^** 1782 died age 79 the Rev, F. Saward Madew, 
O. S. F. a jubilarian, many years missionary at Ufton pouru 
2882 H. Foley Rec, Eng, Soc. yesusyW. 106 A jubilarian 
in 'religion, in the priesthood and in the mission. 1890 
Cath. News 3 ^lay 7/3 We have now three 'jubilarians' 
who have completed 50 years and over as professed nuns. 

t Ju'bilary, a. {sb.') Obs. rare. [ad. me< 3 .L. 
jftbilari‘US one that has continued 50 years in the 
same slate ; in form f. jubiUnm wild cry, shout, 
but in sense associated with jubilxus Jubilee. Cf. 
F. jubtlaire.'] Of or pertaining to a jubilee, jubilar : 
in quot. absol. as sb. 

IS37 Latimer .rpm, bef. Convoc. D j, How some brouehc 
forth Canonizations, .some pardons, and these of wonderful 
varietie, some Staiionaries, some lubilarj’es, some Pocu* 
laryes for drinkers. 

II Jubilate (d5;7bil^^ tf, y; 7 bfla.‘t^), sb}- [L. 
jubilate shout ye, the first word of the psalm.] 

1 . The hundredth psalm (ninety-ninth in the 
Vulgate), used as a canticle in the Anglican ser- 
vice ; also, the music to which this is set,^ 

2708 A Bedford Temple Mus. xl 228 Ihe Antient 'Tunes 
of the Te Deum, Jubilate [etc.]. ■ 2857 F. Procteh 
Bk. Com. Prayer 226 yKdiVartf.. ordered, together with the 
Te Denm, on the occasion of a solemn tlianksgivmg. 

2 . iransj, A call to rejoice; an outburst of joyous 
triumph. 

• 2767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1B59) II. 244 They vvoald 
speedily be with us in a joint jubilate on the banks of the 


Avon. 2856 Vaughan Mystics (x86o) 1 . 179 

te thereat.^ 1877 Tinsley's Mag. XXL 42* Heavens 


jubilate 

grand courts with jubilates rang. 

3 . R. C. Ch. The third Sunday after Easter, _so 
called because Ps. 66 (65 in Vulgate), which begins 
yvii^itbilatef is used as the introit on that day. 
t Jubilate (d^ri'bil^t), jfi .2 Obs.rare^^. [ad. 
L. jubildtzcSy perf. pple. of jubilare to Jubilate, 
taken as sb.] = Jubilarian. 

1706 Phillips, yubilate (a Term us’d in the Po^n 
Church), a’ Monk, Canon, or Doctor, that has been tu y 
Years a Professor, , , * 

Jubilate (d3r7*bil^‘t), V. [f- ppk stem 01 L. 

jubilare’. see Jubil zi.] 

1 1 . irans. To make glad, to rejoice. . 

2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 2. 168 Musicke..iubilating 
the heart with pleasure. 

2 . intr. To utter sounds of joy or exultation; to 

make demonstrations of joy; to rejoice, exult. In 
recent newspaper use, sometimes, To celebrate a. 
jubilee or other joyful occasion. 

axSe^x Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mou. (1642) 205 Such ^ 
Almighty God did. .leplenish. .could not but jubilate. 10^. 
Hammond On Ps. Ixxxiv. 3 To cry aloud, 
jubilate. 2721 R. Keith tr. clKempN Vail, 

83 O ye Cherubim and Seraphim.. how fervently, „ 
excellently do ye s'mg and jubilate aloud before 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . v. i, Hope, jubilating, 
it will prove a miraculous Brazen Serpent in ,1 •’ 

1852 S; Judd Margaret in. (1871) 35S The birds axe j 
lating in the woods. 

Hence Ju'bilating /A and///. , 

1833 Quincey.^ 7 ;/<?^/<?^. Sk. it Wk£ I. 55 The hurra 

were yet ascending from, our jubilating lips. XB97 H c 

Gas. 4 Feb. 3/3 In this-morning of glad jubilating. 

Jubilated (ds/rbikked), tr. [f- as 

R. C. Ck. That has completed 
fiftieth year in orders. .. _ 

2772 Nugent tr. Hist, Friar Gerund iv. iu 21 _ 

died lately in the convent a jubilated father preacher, 
of great consideration in the order. 

JuSUation (d3r<bUtf -jia). [ad. U 
cm, n. of action from jubilare to Jubilate.] 



JUBILATORY. 


JUGUKD. 


action of jubilating, loud utterance of joy; exulta- 
tion, rejoicing, gladness; public rejoicing. With 
a, and pi. An expression of exultant joy. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. cl. s Herie him in cymbalis sownynge 
•weTf faerye him in cymbafis of iubiiacioun i ech spirit, 
herye lord 1 c 1485 (1882) n. 292 Beofgood 

chere and perfyte lubylacion. igaS Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 
353^) 1840, In out hcrtes all solace, ioye ^ iubUacyon. 
1634 W, Tirwhyt tr. Bazoo's Lett.^ (vol. 1 ) 133, I should 
remaine disconsolate amidst the publique Jubilations. 1657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 58 The Te Deum, Bene- 
dictus .. being the most Expressive Jubilations .. for the 
’Redemption of the world. 1780 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed, 
2) III. 1. 8 In Church Music whether jubilation, humility, 
sorrow, or contrition are to be expressed. 1837 Carlylc Fr. 
Rev. III. vi;. vl, SanscuJottism is dead . . and js buried with 
. . deafening jubilation. 1879 Low Afghan IFar iii. 288 
The jubilations of the garrison were short-Uved. 

JTubilato^ a. [f. L, 

ppl. stem oijubildre to Jubilate : see -ory.] Ex- 
pressive of jubilation. 

1872 J. Hatton Vail. Poppies II. i. 9 TTie jubilatory 
clasning and hammering and clanging and joyful turbulence 
of a grand marriage peal. 

Jubile, sb. : see Jubilee. 

Crubilea<ll. (d.^^rrbiU'an), a. [L'L.juhiliu-us (see 
Jubilee) + -an.] Of or belonging to a jubilee. 

s6^ J. Gee Ifolli fist 41 To visit the holy Fathers 
lubilean pompe. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 10 The 
Sabbatical and JubileaU Years. 1836 FrasePs Mag. XIII. 
583 The jubilean period of forty-nine years will be complete. 

Jubilee (d^/r^bur), sb. Forms*. 4-7 iubile, 
iubely(o, 7 jubily, jubylee, (gubilie), 
7-9 jubile, 7- jubilee, [a, F. (14th c. in 

Hatz.-Darm.), in Sp. jubileo., It, giubbileo^ ad. late 
L. jnbilxtts (Vulgate, etc,), used as sb. ‘jubilee’, 
but properly an adj. form (sc. annus), after Gr. 
Ico^ijKaios adj. (Origen , Epiphanius, etc.), f. ldj07)Ko7 
‘ jubilee * (Josephus Antiq. iii. xii. 3), ad. Heb. 
ydbel, ‘ jubilee’, orig., it seems, ‘ram*, hence ‘ ram’s 
horn used as a trumpet’, with which the jubilee 
year was proclaimed. The Latin form Jnbihens 
instead of jobSlmus shows association of the O.T. 
word with tlie native L. jubiluin wild cry, shout, 
and jubilare to shout to, shout, halloo, huzza (see 
JuBiL V,); and in Christian I-. there was estab- 
lished an association of sense between these words 
and the Hebrew ‘ jubilee which has extended to 
the modern langs.of Western Christendom. In Eng. 
the word was often, as in the Bible versions, spelt 
Juhih ; this was usually, like the F. JubiU, of 5 
syllables ; but it was sometimes a disyllable, and 
referred directly to L. jubilum or med.L. JtVnlus, 
in the sense of an exultant shout. Cf. also Jnbil in 
jubil-tnimpci,'] 

Jewish Hist, (more fully of Jubilee), A 

year of emancipation and restoration, which ac- 
cording to the institution in Lev. xxv was to be 
kept every fifty years, and to be proclaimed by the 
blast of trumpets throughout the land ; during it 
the fields were to be left uncultivated, Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free, and lands and houses 
in the open country or un walled towns that had 
lieen sold were to revert to their former owners or 
their heirs. 

138a Wyccif Lev. xxv. 10 Thow shalt halowe the fj-ftlth 
seer, .he is forsothe the iubilee Vpse est euim jubihvus; 
' 53 S CovERD. lubilye, 1560 (Geneva) Iubile, 1569 (Bps.) 
Iubilee, i6xx labile]. Ibid. 13 The seer of iubilee [anno 
jubilxi]. 1382 — 7 os 7 e. vi. 4 The prestis shulen taak .seuen 
trompcs, whos vse is in the iubile [buccinas., quariint ust<s 
est in jubileo]. 1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Hotes 562 lubely 
is of this Hebrew word lobct, which in English, signifieth 
a Trumpet: a yeare of singuler mirth and loy, and of 
much rest. 1613 Purckas Pilgrimage (1614) 126 rouching 
thisyeaveof Iubilee is much controversie. ^ Scahger 

.. proving that the Iubilee was but fortie nine yeares com- 
plete, and that the fiftieth yeare was the first omi^rds of 
another Iubilee or Sabbath of yeares. 1845 S. Austin a a/ZA'c s 
Hist. Ref. II. 205 In WUrtemberg, too, the IsraeUlish yearof 
jubilee was preached to the peasants. *897 Driver Introd 
Lit. O. T. (ed. 6) 57 It is impossible to think that., the 
Institution of Jubile is a mere paper-law. .. At least so far 
as concerns the land ..it must date fiom ancient tinies in 
Israel. 

b. fig. or transf. A time of restitution, remis- 


sion, or release. 

C1584 in Gasquct & Bishop Ediv. VI Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1890) 10 Days of licence which are called daj’s of jubilee, 
xdaz .Marston A’rt'. r. iii, Voa arrive miubnee, 

And firme aitonenient of all boysirous rag^ 

Usury 11. xiii. 95 The land if it want a Iubile will in tune 
grow hartlesse, 16x4 Earl Stirling JV. xcv, 

.All prisoners at last, death must enlarge, At that grc.at 
iubily. 1621 in Elsing Lords' Deb. (tSrol 110 Aloved, 
whether a generall jubcTec shalbc for the debtes, or whether 
a modcracion? 1643 SiR T. Browne Rclig. Med. L § 44 
The first day of our Jubilee U Death, x'jii Lifiit to 
in loi/t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 116 one h.id 
• • apprehension to be punished for his religion tnro-out the 
Brittish empNTe, which was a general jubily to tliose nation^ 

2 . C. C 7 ;. A year instituted by Boniface Vlil 
in 1300 as a year of remission from the penal con- 
sequences of sin, during which plenary indulgence 
might be obtained by a pilgrimage to Rome, the 
visiting of certain churches theie, the giving of 
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alms, fasting three days, and the performance of 
other pious works. 

It was at first appointed to take place every hundred 
years, but the period w.ts afterwards shortened to fifty, 
thirty-three, nnd tiventy-five jears, and now 'an extra- 
ordinary jubilee is granted at any time either to the whole 
Church or to particular countries or citie<5, and not neces- 
sarily or even usually for a whole year ' (Caf4. Diet. 18S5L 

*43*~5o tr. Higden (Rolls) VII I. 285 Bonefacius the viij‘^« 
. .grawntede grete indulgences in vii** yere of his govemayle 
[1300!, whiche was i)e yere iubile to men visuynge the 
apostles Petyr and Paule. Ibid., Harl. Contiu. 401 Pope 
Urban thevj*® considerynge this tyme the age of men to 
decrease, ordeynede this yere to be the yere of iubile 
wlllynge that hit scholde contynue in eveiy xxx‘* yere 
folowynge. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxlon) Dictes j, I vmder- 
stode the lubylee and pardon to be at..Seynt lames in 
Spaime. 1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 206 
Item vij tables with scriptures uppon them to hange on the 
altars in the tyme of the Jubyle. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 28 1 hys yere was the gret jubeleat Powlles. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidufte^s Comm. 7 b, Clemente app05mteth the 
yere of Iubile, which Boniface the eight had ordained every 
hundreth yeare, to be nowe everye fiftithe yeare. 1635 
Pagitt Christianagr. nr. (1636) 85 Leo the tenth. .sent 
a Iubile with his pardons abroad. xb&zLond.Gaz. No. 1702/2 
This week was published here a Bull for an Universal Jubily, 
Granted by the Pope. 1749 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 2S6 
Here .. we imagine that a jubilee is’a season of paceants, 
not of devotion. 1841 W. Spalding Italy, ^ It. Isl. 11. 146 
Bernardino da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. .in the jubilee ot 
1350, beset the roads with his men-at.arms, robbed the male 
pilgrims, and . . dishonoured many of the females. 1900 
Cat/iol. Directory 184 The conditions of the Great and 
Universal Jubilee of the Holy Year 1900. 

3 . The fiftieth anniversary of an event; the cele- 
bration of the completion of fifty years of reign, of 
activity, or continuance in any business, occupation, 
rank or condition. Silver jubilee (after Silver 
Wedding), a name for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary ; so Diamond Jubilee, ap- 
plied to Ihe celebration of the sixtieth year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

c 1335 Chaucer Sompn. T. 154 Our Sexteyn and oure 
ffermerer That ban been trewe fi eres fifty yeer, They may 
now, god be thanked of his loouc, Maken hir Iubilee and 
walke allone. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 Pam- 
perynge of their panches lyke a monke that maketh his 
Jubilie. 1809 (/iV?c) Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the Jubilee. ^1830 Dk Quincev 
Autobiog. Sk. iv. Wks. 1E62 XIV. 131^ In Germany., a 
married couple, when celebrating the fifti^h annlversaiy of 
their marriage day, are said to keep their golden jubilee ; 
but on the twentylfifth anniversary they have credit only 
for a silver jubilee. X84S Graves Rom, Law in Encycl. 
Metrop. it. 753/1 In 1838, Huschke publUhed . . an offering 
on the occasion of Hugo’s jubilee trom the faculty of law at 
Breslau. x86x C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eug.V ILxxht. 526 
The 25th of October (iSi^] was celebrated throughout 
the Kmgdom as * The Jubilee ’—the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession to the throne of George the Third. 1887 
IVkitakePs Almanaek $sxli Henry 111 completed his year 
of Jubilee Oct. 27, xadd ; his great grandson, Edward III, 
Jan. 24th, 1377; and George III, Oct. 24th, x8xo. xBS; 
Tennyson (title) The Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 1887 
Q. Victoria in Supjl. to Lend. Caz. 25 June, The enthu- 
siastic reception I met with, .on the occasion of my Jubilee, 
has touched me most deeply. 1890 Post Card 26 May, 
‘Penny Postage Jubilee— 1890. Guildhall, London '. 1897 

G. B. S.MiTH Zi/e Q. Victoria xii. (Rtldg.) 169 The Royal 
Jubilee of 2887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1^7, will recall 
the memorable events of a memorable period in Briii-sh 
histor}’. 1898 Daily Tel.x^ fuly, The Rev. Arthur Robins, 
rector of Holy Trinity, Windsor .. celebrates his ‘silver 
jubilee* in the Royal Borough to-day. Ibid, 20 July, The 
Sports Club are entertaining W. G. Grace on the occasion 
of his jubilee Isoth birthday]. 

tb. A fiftieth year. Obs.rare-'^, 

ci6x8 Fletcher Q. Corinth iii. i, He is 50, man, in’s 
Jubile, I warrant. 

tc. A period of fifty years, half a century, Obs, 
1643 Siu T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 41 If there bee any 

truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee. 1645 Pacitt 
Hercsiogr. Ep. Ded., 1 have lived among you almost a 
Jubilee. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. L § 12 Edward the 
third .. having reigned a jubilee, full fifty years. 1726 tr. 
Gregory’s Asiron. I. 249 A Jubilee, of 49 or 50 Years; a 
Seculum, or an Age, of 100 Years. 

4 , A season or occasion of joyful celebration or 
general rejoicing. 

*59* Warner Alb. v.xxv, Then loue me, for belecue 
me, so will proue a lubilie. 16x9 Pasquils Palin. (1877) 
152 It was the day when every Kitchen reekes, And hungry 
bellies keep a labile. 2634 Hevwood .Maidenh. lost lit; 
Wks. 1874 iV. 137 Prepare we for this great solemnity. Of 
H\-meneall lubmes. ^1x711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks, 
1722 II. 99 I» Heav’n they keep a Jubilee that day. 
When the good Shepherd brings a weeping Stray. 1804 
M. Cutler in Life, Jmls. 4* Corr. (i83Sj II. 161 The 
Democrats are all engaged in the celebration of the Jubiiee, 
on the possession of Louismna, 1899 Dailv Xcivs 37 Oct. 

2/5 Witness said . . he was an old sailor, and had a ‘jubilee ’ 
once in three months. 

6 . Exultant joy, general or public rejoicing, 


jubilation. 

In this and next sense often written jubile and in some 
cases pronounccdyii^iA after L. jubiluin, 

1526 PiFr. Perf. (W. dc W.) 260 b, redtth them with loyc 
and iubile vnspck.iblc. 1635 Shirley Coronat. u. The 
peoples joy to know us reconcil’d, Is added to the jubile of 
the d.iy. x6s7 G. St.^kkev Helmont's Vind. 273 The Archeus 
with the joy and jubile conceived upon its speedy help 
fiDund.. cheers up all its parts. 1823 Scorr i/rtcn'/jii, 
Was it for Peveril of the Peak, in the jubilee of his spirits, 
to consider how hU wife w.as to find beef and muitcn to 
feast bis neighbours? 2843 Prescott Mexico \ i. \ iLi, (1804) 


406 They .. only thought of their triumph, and abandoned 
themselves to jubilee. 1899 E. J. Chai-man Snake IFitch, 
Drama -2 Lives zg Only the toad, on night like this.. Comes 
forth in fearless jubilee. 

b. ShoDling; Joy/u2 shonfing; sound ofjabilation. 
, 2526 Pilgn Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 211 b, God ascended .. 
m gieat lubylee & glory [Vnlg. Ps. xlvi. 6 asceiuiit Dens In 
jubi/o], . 1507 iltLToN P. L. III. 348 Heav’n rung With 
Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill’d Th’ eternal Regions. 
1810 Scott Lady of L, v. xxi, All along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza. t86o Pusey Min, Proph, 4S1 
(Zeph. iii.) Singing or the unaltered unutterable jubilee of 
the he.irt. 

6. attnb. and Comb,, as jubilee-bonfire, -coin, 
‘issue, ‘masquerade, -posi-card, -procession, ‘tree, 
-trumpet, 'type, -year, etc. (Oiten with special 
reference to sense i, 2, or 3 ; in the last case csp. 
frequent in the last two decades of the igth c. in 
reference to the two * Jubilees * of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in 18S7 and JS97, the Jubilee of 
Penny Postage in 1S90, theSwiss(25 years*) Jubilee 
of the Postal Union in 1900, and other celebrations.) 

2382 WvcLiF Lez'. xxv. 28 ITie bigger shal haue that he 
bou5te, vnto the iubilee Jeer. 2647 Puller Good Th. in 
JVorse T. (1841) 92 Few [popes] bad the happiness to fill 
their coffers with jubilee-coin. 2749 II, Wali'OLe Lett, 
(1846) H. 267 The next day was what was c.Tl!cd ‘a jubilee- 
masquerade in the Venetian manner ' at R.incbgh. 1858 
Doran Crt. Fcols 50 The year 2480 was .. the vciy iubilee 
yearofGerman fools.^ 2887 7'ii//rr3r Dec. 9/t Tlie pleasant 
associatioiisof the Jubilee year. 2892 Pkilat. Penny Postage 
Jubilee 117 The Jubilee celebrations.. at the Guildhall, .on 
hlay x6, 27 and 19 (1890). Ibid. xx8 The Jubilee Post Office 
was^ more patronised than any other part of the Jubilee 
exhibition. 2893 Sift W. Harcourt in Daily Hews 15 M.ar. 
2/2 The de.slgns for the new coins .. were better than the 
Jubilee issue. .. Eighteen millions of the new gold coins 
issued were . . of the Jubilee type. 1897 (/iV/r) Illustrated 
Programme of the Royal Jubilee Procession. 

Ju’bilee, v. nonce wd, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To celebrate a jubilee. 

x^BySeot. Leader 4 July 4 Why did Irishmen not Jubilee? 

2 . Irons. To celebrate the jubilee of (a person). 
2887 Pali Mall G. 22 Jan. 3/1 Some officials \vho ‘ j'ubileed ' 

their colleagues at a banqueL 

Jubilist (d3;7*bilist). [f. jubil-um shout, 
(later) joyful shout, or Eng. jubile, Jubjlkb -h -isr.j 
fl. One who jubilates, one who sings in praise 
or c.xultation. Obs.rare"^^, 

2472^ Ripley Comp. Alc/i. in Ashm. Theatr. Pref. (1653) lax 
I Of Hierarcbycall Jubylcstes the gratulont gloryfycauoa. 

' 2 . One who celebrates a jubilee, rare. 

2889 HarpePs bfag. June xc&/i Her lecturer described 
the feeling the Jublhsts entertained toward their sovereign 
as ‘chivalrous*. 

Jubilize V. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 

iulr. a. To jubilate, b. To celebrate a Jubilee. 
Hence Jti'bUizing ppl. a. 

1649^ Test, eouc. I, Berne ii. 8 Jubcliring Tiyumphant 
melodies of be.irt. 2650 Howell Girajji’s Rev, Naples t. 
(2654) 87 Let u.s jubilize for so high and signall a blessln?. 
2652 Ashmole Theai, Client, Introd. 5 'I'hen shall the People 
Jubilize In mutual! love. 2824 L Hunt in Haydods Corr. 

^ Tabled. (1876) I. 270 Come, then, as soon as you can, and 
let us jubilize with you. 

t JubilO'se, «. Obs. ran—', [f. L. type »tV7- 
bilos-m, f. jubil-um : see Jumlam v., and -OSE.] 

= Jubilant. 

CZ45a tr, De Inijlaitone m. xx.xix. no Quikyn my spirit., 
to cicue to he in lubilosc excesses. 

Jubil-trumpet = Jubilee-trumpet. 

2724 tr. A Kempis' Chr. Exerc. iv. 234 Angels. , In Hcav’n 
the Jubil-Trumpct blow, 

Jubon, variant of Jupon. 

Jucca, duce, obs. forms of Yucca, Juice. 
f Juck, Obs. Forms: 6 iuk, 6-7 iouk, 7 
iucke. [Origin, form, and meaning tmeertain.] 

? A joint of a bird’s wing. 

*575 Turbcrv. Fanlconrie xo6 Giuc hir but a little mcaie 
..that when she U ihcrcw-ith accustomed, you m.'iye giue hir 
plumage and a luk [ed. 1611 iuckc] of a ioynt. Ibid. 217 
They giue them ("parrowhawks] ioukes [so 1611] oCwingsof 
small birdes, S: Quailcs, when they hauc fcddc them, sharing 
them out with ineir teeth, .and plucking away the longest 
feathers and so giue iL 

JncJr, juie (d.^ok, II. Forms: 7 iouk, 

iuke, juke, S- juok. [Echoic : cf. Chuck i;.t 
But Fcrh. orip. a_ transferred tense of Jock f.t, due to the 
accidental similarity to ibis of the sound uttered Ly the 
partridge when jouking, jugging, or .settling down for the 
night. QuoLs. 1621, 166^ might refer to iliis act, rather 
than the call. Cf. also Juc :'.••] 
inir. To make a sound or call imitated by this 
word, as a partridge. Hence Ju'cking vbL sb. 

2622 CoTCE., Cilbah, the chucking, chunlng, or ioukiiig of 
a Partridge. 1622 Mabkiiasi Prev. Hunger 242 The 
place where you heard tlicm iukc. t66^ Wouurxiiz .^yst. 
Agrie. (x68i) 252 Imitating their Notes at their Juking. 
time, which is usually In ilic Morning and in the Lvening, 

1725 Bradllv Fa/fc. Diet. s. v. Spread Net, Vou will .sc*jn 
know if there be any of the Birds by ihcir Calling ar.d 
Jacking. 2870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sjoris SsCip'il.ey 
fportridges] ha\c several calJv - . One \cry iiux-ottma tne, 
and to the practis«uJ sportsman readily iccoYnkrcd. i> iLcir 
jucking, when they settle down together for the night- 
Used in sense of Jt'o ct. olso JoVK z',^ 
jSz 3 sporting Mqg. XXII. 430 Bushi.ng the fields where 
they arc Hkcly to jack or slecp.^ 

Juclc, variant of JoUK vt- 

+ Jncu'lld, Obs. rare"-^, \jxdtE. juiund-us 
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. JUDCOCK. 


(in late L,/(}cm:^ies JocviiD), f. jiivareXo aid, help, 
delight, please: cf. also O'P.jucondj-cimd, beside 
jocoTide.l A by-form of Jocund. 

1596 Dalrvajple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 2 In aduersitie 
faithfull, in prosperitie jucund and joyfull. 17*1 Uau-ev, 
yucujiH, jocund, merry, pleasant. 

Jucundity (d 3 ;/kj?‘ndlti). ? OOs. [ad. L. y/7- 
ainditds, i.juamdm *. see prec. Cf. also obs. F. 
jiicimdiUj beside jocondiU. In Eng. jucwidity 
appears as an effort to restore the original L. form ; 
it is used not only in the subjective senses of Jo- 
cundity, but in the objective sense of L. jucunditas 
(sense i below).] 

1. The quality of being pleasant to the senses or 
feelings; pleasantness, enjoyableness. \N^ith //., 
an enjoyable or amusing circumstance. 

x 5 *o Venner Via Recta iv. 74 That the jucundity of it 
{food] entice them not to a perilous and nauseatiue fulnesse. 
X64S Sir T. Bkowne Fsend. F.p. vit. xvi, 372 The new un- 
usuall or unexpected jucunditles, which present themselves 
to any man in his life. 

2. Pleasure, delight, happiness : =* Jocundity 2. 
1336 Pnmer Heii. 'VIII 148 IchU, the most highest be- 

nignitie, Of all hearts the great iucundilic. iSmT.Tayi.ou 
It. Apu/eius^ Philos. Plato 11. 265 The wi>>e ni.an..is the 
only man who always enjoys jucundity and security. 

3. Enjoyment, merriment, glee: = Jocundity i. 
1360 Koll.\ni> Crt. J'enus 510 'Jo spend their time in 

sum lucunditie. « X673 Woodiikad // r>/y (x 638 - 64 
Health only is the trvte cause of eating. .yet there accom- 
panies It. .a perilous jucundity, and goust, which mostwhat 
endeavours al>o to step before it. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1793) 2S His modesty would attempt some jucundity from 
the Lusus Priapi, 

Jud, judd (ds^d). local. [Origin unknown : 
cf. 

1. Coal-mining, (tiorlli.) ' A block of coal about 
four yards square kirved and nicked ready for 
breaking down ’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal Minins ) ! 
also, a portion of a ‘ pillar ’ still unremoved. 

X844 Faraday in Bence Joues Life (1670) 11. t8i Near 
Williamson judd were in some danger from a fall that fell 
in the midst of u-s. 1884 /«//. <y J/ur/i. J\eT>. i Dec. 6726/2 
A jud of ih«.s strong coal, weighing about seven tons was 
brought down . . in good ccndiuon. 1833 L'e:vcasi/e Daily 
Chvon. 2$ KiU^ in the Low Main seam, Alexandrine 
Pit, . . whilst ‘drawing a jud '. 

2. {Somerset.) «J.vD. (Cresley.) 

JudfflOpliobe [f. Gr. ’louSaro?, 

X,. /adieus Jew + Gr. -<^oj3oj fearing.] One who 
Jhis a dread or strong dislike of the Jews. So 
Juiaoplio'Ma, drend of Jews. 

i88a H. Adler in Eclectic ^la^. XXXV. s',6 Recent 
Phases of Judaeophobia. Jhld. 205 The most rabid Judaco- 
phobe. 

Judaic (djx/dt^ik), a, [ad. L. Judaic- 2 /s, a. 
Gr. TouSaVifjs Jewish, f. Tov5af-oy Jew.] Of or 
pertaining to the Jews, Jewish; of a Jewish char- 
acter, or characteri>tic of the Jews. 

i6tx H. Buouuhton Require A greem. 17 For you lewcs 
I wil cite ludaique matters. N. S. CriLEnq. Edit. 
Bible xix. igo^ He was not inspired with a Prophetic but 
a Judaic Spirit. i83a Farrar Early Chr. I. 93 The .same 
stern, Judaic character . . marks every page of the Epistle 
of Sc. James. 

Judaical (dj/zd/ikal), a. Also 5 ludaicall, 
6 lawdnisal. [f. as prec. + -al : see -ical. (For- 
merly much commoner than Judaic, now some- 
what rare.)] = pree. 

c Z470 Harding Citron, xcv. heading^ Easter. .was cele- 
brated accordyng to the ludeicall Cu.stoine. 1546 .Suf-pUc. 
Poore Comm, (E. E.T. S.) 90 This more iheii lewdaical 
superstition, a i6oa W. Perkins Cases Come. (1619' 2S4 In 
the ludaicall law. 01x769 Riccalioun Eo^cs Galatimts 
(1772) 115 The Judaical faw, as given by Mose.s. 1873 
Rogers Orig, Bible vi. (ed. 3) 220 T'he Gentiles were not to 
be trammelled with- Judaical restrictions. 

Juda*ically, adv. [f. prec. -i- -LY-.] In a 
Judaical manner; in Jewish fashion. 

1582 N. T. (Rhein.) Gal. ii. 14 If tUou..Uvest Gentile* 
like and not ludaically. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 8 Who 
. .Excommunicated, .all the Asian Churches for celebrating 
their Easter judakally. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1715) iii. 
X77 Vargas said, it was not to be understood Literally; (in 
the Original it is ynd<tically\. 

Juda’ico-, combining adverbial form of JuD.MC, 
as in Judaico’ChristiaUj Christian modified by 
Jewish, Jewish Christian. 

j 83 o M. P.vttison Milton xiii. 177 The whole scheme of 
J udaicO'Chnstian anthropology. 

Judaism (d 3 K-dr,iz’m). [ad. L. judaism-us 
(TertulL), a. Gr. louSatir/ius (2 Macc. ii. 21 ): see 
-I 8 M. Cf. Ic./uddisvie (i6lh c. in Littre).] 

1. The profession or pracUce of the Jewish re- 
Ugion ; the religious system or polity of the Jews. 

1494 Fauyan Citron, viu 334 He anon renouncyd his 
ludalsnie or Moysen lawe, and w.-t-i crLstenyd, and lyued 
after aus a cristen man. i6xx Bible 3 Macc. ii. 2x Those 
that behaued ihenisclues m.'infully to their honour for 
lud.usme, 1613 Purch.\s Pilgritnage 150 They being 
baptised, revolted to their former ludaisme. X72S Loud. 
Caz. No. 6437/1 Five [were found guilty) for Judaism. 1877 
J. E. CARi-ENTKk tr. Tide's Hist. Relig. 93 Judaism and 
Christianity had given currency to the doctrines of one God. 

2. The act of Judaizing; adoption of Jewish 
practices on the part of Christians; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews. 


164X ’^hvTOitCh.Gotfi, ii.uL Wk-s, {iBsi) x68 As if the touch 
of a lay Christian, .could profane dead judaiAms. 1641 1. H. 
Petit, agst. PccktiugtoH at T'he Lords day may be .so 
termed (sabbath] without any danger of Judalsme. a 1831 
A. Knox Kcm. (1844) I. 97 What 1 have already called the 
Jud.'ii.sni of his distinct party. 1833 J. H. New-Man Ariaus 
I. i, His ceremonial Judawn was so notorious that one author 
even afTirms that he observed the rite of circumcision, 
y, IHst. As a rendering of Jtuiaismus ^ 

Jkwby 2\ applied also in official dociinients to the 
revenue derived by the Crown from the Jews, and to 
the treasuiy which received the money, 
ftasi C/oscRoU. 35 i/cn, II 1, m.i3Maiidauiin estEdwardo 
de Westin. quod Judaismuin regis apud Westtu. et magnum 
cellarium vinorum regls )anihruscnn..faciat. (Cf. Waliolk 
Vertuds Aiiecd. Paint. (1782) 1. 17 note, 'i'hts Jud.Tisin or 
Jewry, was probably an c.xchequerorticasury. .for receiving 
the sums levied on the jew^] *390 Kolis Parlt.l. 4gA 
Quandein ]>oi‘tioncm de Jiidalsmo suo .sibi faciat a.s.sign:iri.] 
i86x AIavhkw Land. Labour 11. 116 The Jews had als*© 
llieir Tewerie, or Judnisme, not for a ‘ corporation ' merely, 
hut also for the requirements of their faith and worship, and 
for their living together. 1884 S. Dowell Taxes Eng. 1 . iv. 
vl. go The levenuc of the Judaism, as it was termed, was 
managed bya separate branch of the exchequer, termed the 
exchequer of the Jews. 

Judaist id 3 ) 7 ‘i!f|i»t). [f, prec. : see -1ST ; cf. 
JtjDAiZE.] One who follows or favours Jewish 
practice or ritual; a Jmlaizer; esp. in Heel. Hist. 
used of Jewish Christians of the apostolic age. 

1846 in Worcester citing EcltcHc J\e7\ j^S Co/ttemp. 
Rev. I. 4S2 All the original apostles were JudaisLs. x88s 
Farrar Early Chr. I. 92 Christians who wished to stand 
aloof alike fioni Paulinist.s and Judaists. 

So Judai'Qtlc tr., of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, Jud.aists. 

*833 J* Arians i. L '1376) T4 There wa.s 

nothing Judalsiic in this conduct. itSa Academy 20 
ig/2 It IS clear that the Judatstlc paiiy claimed to be 
thought loyal adherents of James. 

Judaization [f. next + 

-.vTio-v.] The action of judaizilig; a becoming or 
making Jewish in character. 

1814 Southey Poet. Ep. to A. Cunningham, Poor Smouch 
endured a worse jud.aization Under another hand. 187a 
Spectator sCizx. 1258 How could anything be feared In ine 
direction of the Judaisauon of the State fioni live Jews? 

Jadaize (cfjn'cl^i»:z;, V. [a<1. judaizdro 
(Vulg.), a. Gr. lovSai^ttv (Galat. ii. I4) : see -IZE.] 

1. iiiin. To play the Jew ; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms or religious rites ; to follow Jewish practice. 

1583 N. T. (Khem.) Cai. ii. 14 How* doest tliou compel tlie 
Gcntils to lud.iize? 1598 SvLVCSTr.K Du Bartas h. il iii. 
Colonies 378 Where Prester lohn photigli part he lud.aize) 
Doth in some sort devoutly Christiani/e. 1625 Baco.s Ess.^ 
Usury (AcE) 541 That Vsurers should haue Orange-tawney 
Bonnet.s^ because they doe liidaire. 175* J. Macsrakran 
America Dissected (1753) J8 S.abbat.aria'i Bnptist.s ., in a 
.Sort, judaize in their, .nianner of keeping the Sabbath. X78a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. U. vin. 183X-3 E. Burton EccU 
Hist, xvu (1845) 356 It Is probable that tJie church at Jeru- 
salem contained some persons, who in .some points Judnized. 

2. traits. To m.ike Jewish; to imbue with Jewish 
doctrines or principles. 

1633 hlii.TON HireliugsVlV.?,. (x85x) 355 Error.. in many 
other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz’d the Church. 
1876 Lowell Among my BUs. Ser. it. 273 The English trans- 
lation of the Bible had to a very great degree Judaized, not 
the EngIi.^h mind, but the Puritan tcinpt-r. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1S83) 86 Judaism was more Helleniscd by the 
contact than Hellenism was Jud.Ti>ed. 

Hence Ju'daized a., -ing vld. sl>. 7indp>pl. a. 
i6z6 J .ACKSON Creed vui, xvUu § 4 The Lutheran . .charges 
that translation .. with Jiidaizin^. 1641 Milton A’ 

I. Wks, (1851) 30 The Aposlat Aquila, the Heretical TJieodo- 
lioii, the J udaiz’d Syminachus. 1704 Nelson Pest, ij- /"'nsts 
xxvii. (1739) 347 He confirmed the Judaizing Christians in 
their errors. xSi; Atheucenm 19 July 73/2 Notan opponent 
..of Judaizing Christians like :it. Barnabas. 

Judaizer [f. prec. + -lbL] 

One who judaizes; one who adheres to, or insists 
on adlierence to, Jewish practice or ritual. 

1631 R, Bvficld Doctr. Sabb. 135 They can do it a.s Chris- 
tians, not as ludaizer-s. 1709 Stanuore Paraphr. IV. 2x0 
Sl Peter's behaviour among ihe Judaizers at Antioch. 1853 

J. 'H. Newman Hist. Sk, (1873) II. i. iv. 201 Accoiding to 
the Judaizer.s', their nation .. was ever to be dominant. 

OTudaS (djj/J’das). Also 6 -ace. [a. 1^. Judas, 
a. Gr. ’InuSar, .ad. Heb, min’ yhuddk Judah, 
name of one of the sons of Jacob, whence a com- 
mon name among the l.atcr Jews, e.g. of Judas 
Maccabxus, and two of the disciples of Christ, of 
whom one is in Eng. commonly called (St.) Jude, 
Judas being retained for Judas Iscariot. Cf. F. 
Judas, with transferred uses as in Eng.] 

1. The name of the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
Christ; hence allusively (cf. Iscariot): One who 
treacherously betrays under the semblance of 
friendship ; a traitor or betrayer of the worst kind. 

c 1489 Caxton Soimes of Aymon ix. 209, 1. .shall be iher- 
fore lakeu all my lyffc as a ludas (for betraying the sons of 
AymonJ. 1539 Taverner A'mj///. Prov. (1545) 150 Inwardly 
very lud.'is.NC.s. *593 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. ii. 132 Three 
ludassch, each one thrice worse then ludas. Z643 Prynnn 
t>o:>. Povjcr Pari. App. 2x6 Such uunaturaU monsters, such 
trayterous Juda,«*.ses. such execrable infamoms Apostates as 
these. 1898 J, Arch Story a/ Life xvi. 3S3 Those who 
ware no belter than Jud.T>e.s. 

2. (More ixMts Judas of the Paschal'S : see quot. 
1S77. Now Hist. 


(x4o*-3 Mem. Ripan (Surtees) III. 212 Et in j Jud.is de 
novo facto ad serviendum in.choro per iij dies.. 31 id\ 
1453 Ace. in Sharp Cov. M)st. (1825) 190. iiij newe torch« 
ic iiij juda.s.ses. 1476 Ibid. 189 A new bolle to the Judas ip 
iSxx Churelno. Acc. St. Mary at Hill (Nichols 1797) 107* 
Mem. that the juda.s of the pascal pasialj, i.c, the 

tymbve that the wax of the pascal [/n pastel) Is driecn 
upon weigheth 7 lb. 1520 ChurcJr.v. Acc, St. Giles, Rtodinr 
10 For makyng a Juda.s for the Pa.scale 1566 iti Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Eurti. (1866} 77 Item albe.s paxes Judaces \iiih 
.sucnc trifcliiigc Iromperey—made awaic wee knowe not 
howe. X877 Acc. Ld. H, Treas. Scot. I. Gloss. 421 The 
pn.schal c.andle.stick In churches, which was usually of hra-s. 
Jiad .seven branches, from the seventh or middle one of 
which a tall thick piece of wood, painted like a candle, and 
calk'd the Juda.s of the Paschal, rose nearly to the roof, and 
on the top of this was placed at Eastertide the paschal 
candle of vva.v. 

3. A smnll lattice or aperture in a door (in some 
old houses, or in prison cells), through which 
a person can look without being noticed from 
the other side; a pecp-liole. 

186$ (hce Judas-hole in 4J. 1883 Century Mag. Nov. 74/2 
A thick oaken door wiih a Judas. 1888 Ibid. Ftb. 523/2 
This contrivance., known to the. .prisoners as the ‘Judas', 
enables tiie guard to look into the cell at any time niihoct 
attracting the attention of the occupant. Ibid, 527/2 The 
..guard peeped through the ‘Juda^'and discovered tvhat 
the prisoner was doing. 

4. atlrih. and Cvvih. a. Like Judas Iscariot or 
his character or conduct, lraitorou.s, ns Judas 
attack, Jew, kiss, trick, etc. b. Special Combs. : 
Judas-blosflom, the blossom of tlie Judas-tuee 
(q,v.); f Judas candlestick (see 2 ); Judas- 
colour, Judas-coloured a, (of the hair or beard) 
red (from the mediaeval belief that Jud.as Iscariot 
had red hair and beard); J* Judas cup, an orna- 
mental cup iiJ^cd in mediaival times on Maundy 
Thursday; Judas-hole, Judas-trap * senses; 
Judas-like a. and adv., like Judas, treacherous, 
treacherously. 

a. CX590 Robin Conscience 134 In Hazl. E. P. /*. III. 235 
That yov haue giuen him m.any a Jvdas )dv«e. 1655 H. 
Vaughan -ST/V t’-rAV////,, Rules ts- Lessons 45 Who 
gion, ts a Judas Jew, 1875 Dental Cux/zvox (U. S.) XVII. 
533 'The convention .. Imd outlived all the Judas aiwc-cs 
which had been made upon it. 

to. 1566 in Reacock Eng. Ch. Furmlure (1866) xi8 Item 
one sepulcre and one *Jndas candlestick— s>oW._ 

Kvd . 9/. Trag. in Hazl. DodsleyV. isx And let ihclr bcaI•d^ 
be of *Judas hi.s own colour.) 1695 Mo’iTia'x St. (Rons 
Morocco 224 Observation.** on the Juda.-**colour of his Beard 
and Hair. 1673 Ttmuzn Amhiynau i, 'There’s treachwy 
in that ’Judas-coloured bemd, 1870 Dowden Soutmy ptt* 
97 An ugly specimen of the streaked^canoty or Juditf* 
colotped Kind, 1593 Auc. Mon. Durham (Surtees) 68 h 
goodly great Mazer, c.Tlled *Judas cup., used but on 
hlaund.'ty Thur-sday at night in die Fraier House. swS 
Daily Tel, 9 Nov. 6/6 The man ..you may see tbrougli 
the •Juda.s.hole when you make a round of fhe Model 
IMson with the visiting magistrates. ri675 Ro.eb.JpnU, 
(189x1 Vll. 353 He gave me a *Judas.Uke ki'S. Hon- 
hlckG/. Law Consid. vi. (1704) 318 Shall 1, JudavlAe;; 
kis.t thee and betray thee ? z8W iftustr. Loud. Ados 4 Dec. 
578/3 'The small *Judas.trap in a window. 

Hence {itoncc-wds.) Juda'siau a., of tlie character 
of Jucl.TS ; Ju-assite, a follower of Judas (oppro- 
briously used for ‘Jesuit’), 

2605 WiLLcr Hexapta Geu. 184 Some rebellious and 
traiteions popish preists and Judasites. 1877 Rcskin 
Claro. VII. 326 Leavn what these mean, Judasian Dtve.s, H 
it nmy be, * ^ t m. 

'h Ju’dasly, a. OOs. [f. prec. + -hv Lj Dike 
or charncieristic of Judas; traitorous. 

a i6a5 Bp. A.ndrlwes fi64i) 8 Shall any of them .. 

ever have to do with any devilish or Judasly fact. ^ ^ 

tJu'dasly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. F-bV-.J 
In the manner of Judas ; with abominable treachery 
or betrayal ; traitorously. 

1508 Flsher yPeuit. /V.cxxx.Wks. (1876)203 To theutent 

he my gilt ludasly flee from the face of our lorde god. ioS9 
Gauuen Tears Ch. iv, xvii. 519 It must needs be barbarousi) 
covetous and Judasly sacriligious. . . 

Jil*daS-tree. [From a popular notion that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree of this kind. So 
VfQr.Judasbaiim ; F. arbre de Jitdici\ 

1. The common name of Ccrcis Siliptasirum, a 
leguminous tree of Southern Europe and 

of Asia, with abundant purple flowers which 
appear in spring before the leaves. Flenceexiendcd 
to other trees of the same genus. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 7. 118 Bearing c>cg^*l 
purple blossoms, ami a thin Pod. 3. Judas tree. 2760 j. 
Lle Introd. Bot. App. 316 Judas-tree, Ccreis. . 

Beauport Ejcypt . Sepul. I. viL i^6 'The Juda.s-tree, c 

tall spikes of bright and lovely lilac flowens on the 
branches. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Judas-tree, Jir * 

quastrum, — , American, Cercis cauadcusis. L,* 

ninn, Ccrcis occidentalis. 2886 Academy 16 Oct. 20^ 
’llireading our way.. through lanes gay with the bloSiO 
of the judxs-iree. 

2. A local name for the Elder {Sainbticus 

see under Jkw^s ear. (Britten & HoU. Plaut-u-) 
Judcock (d.^n’dkpk). Also 7 iude-, 
iug-, 9 jedcock. [app, for judgC’Cock from J ^ 
black crown compared to the judge’s black cap.j 
A name for the Jack Snipe. .. , 

i6ax Eau'orth Househ. Bks. (.Surtec.s) 1^8-9 . 

iude-cocks..6 iuge-cocks.. lugcoclc.s. 2678 Kav ll dln^ I 

Dr/x/V//!, 291 The Gid or Jack-Snipeor Judtock. x837bf - 
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HOUSE Axhohne 65 There were, .judcocks, snipes, ruffs, and 
sodwits. 1885 SwAjNsos Prav. Names Binis 193 Jack Snipe 
. .Also called Jedcock, Jid, or Judcock. 

Judd: see JUD. 

tJudeisb., Judisll, <2. Obs. Forms: a. 1-3 
ludeisc. / 3 . 3 ludaysse. 7. 2-3 {Orm,) lu- 
diasken. [These are more or less distinct forma- 
tions. The OE. adj. was htd^isc (f. Jiidiia Judea, 
Ittdias Jews) — OHG. ludeisc \ hence early ME. 
ludeisc, and prob. ludaysse (in which I prob. 
meant- y). Ormin had j^beside ludewisshe) the 
distinct ioxm ludissk (always ludisskenn, inflected 
form, ?gen. pi.), with which cf. OHG. judisk^ 
NLViG. judtsch, Gcr.Jiidisck.'] =sJewjsh. 

a, ciooo Gos/i. John xvUi. 35 Cwyst J>u, eom ic 
iudeisc? c xooo Gosfi. Nicod. xi. (Thwaite) 5 Da stod l>ar to- 
foran i?am deman an Iudeisc wer. c lx^$ Lamb. Horn. 89 
pa selden l>a iudeiscen men. 

c i2j^ I Pam. Samaria 51 In O. E. il/ise. 85_ Heo wj-ten 
myd iwisse pat hele U icunie to monne of folks iudaysse. 

y, cxsoo Ormis 263 Godess folic, ludisskenn folic, patt 
Godess la^hess heldenn. /bid. 7127 King off ludisskenn 
pcde. Ibid.ZTSs Inntill ludisskenn follke>s land. 

tJudew, Judeow. Obs. rare. [ = OHG. 
judeo (beside judo')-, OS. judeo, giiideo, judeo, ad. 
h. Jildeu-s {/iidmu’s). Ormin regularly has -czy, 
-eozUj repr. L. -eus^ ~xns in proper names : cf. 
Andrew, Bartholomew, Hebrew, Jeio, Matthew ; 
Y.dieu, Hdbreu, O'^.Juetr, also Gx^\i. judaiiodsk 
Jewish.] —Jew. 

c 1200 Ormin 2245 5^ purrh lacob, 3a purh ludeow, Affterr 
castlike lare. Ibid. 13628, & ludew lacneppuss patt mann, 
patt witt tu wel to sope. 

Hence f Ju'dewrish (Orm. -isshe), a. Jewish. 
L*x2oo Ormin 1324 pe ludewisshe follkess hoc.' Ibid. 1674 
Amang pe ludewisahe folic. 

■Judge (djods), sb. Forms: 4-6 iuga, 4-5 
iugga, (4 iug, 5 iewga, ioge), 6-7 iudga, (7-8 
judg), 7- judge. [ME. a. OF. yr/ja = Pr. _/«<?■«: 
cf. Sp.y««, It. Judice L. Jndkem judex), 
f. jus right, la\v + -dlc-us speaking, speaker. 

The F. and Pr. forms do not phonetically represent L. 
jildicem, of which the F. repr. would be juze (cf. onze, 
douse, trehe\', they are usually referred to a by-form 
/i(dic-ns^~um ", though some explain them as conformed to 
the yh.ju^er '.^Jfidictii'c.\ 

1 . A public officer appointed to administer the 
law ; one who has authority to hear and try causes 
in n court of justice. 

As a generic or descriptive term, jud^e is applicable to 
any per^o^ o.:cu()yIng such an oih :ial portion, but by u\age, 
it has, in the United Kingdom, become much restricted as 
a particular designation. Collectively, the members of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature are ‘ Hi.s Majesty's Judges ' J 
.so we say * the Judges of the Supreme Court ‘Common 
Law Judges*, Chancerj' judges ‘Equity Judges ‘Judges 
of .^N&ixe or of the Circuit Courts but individually (be->e 
.are mostly styled (r..ord, or Mr.» Justice (q.v.). ^ In Scotland, 
the Judges of the Court of Session and High Court of 
Justiciary are individually styled Lord, Certain judges 
have other special designations, as * Pfe.sident * Recorder 
etc. lUit the na-ne is regularly given in England to the 
presiding ofiicer of a County Court, who is officially styled 

‘His Honour Judge A The persons presiding judi* 

cially in inferior courts are usually called ‘justices’ or 
‘magUtrates'. In the United States *Judge'^ is more 
widely applied to the presiding officer of any judicial court 
below the Supreme Court, in which tlie official name is 
‘Justice* (sec b belowl; ‘Judge* is aUo more used as a 
designation in some Britlah colonics or dependencies. Hts* 
lorically, tlie name cleaves to certain noted persons as 
‘Judge Gascoigne \ ‘Judge Jeffreys ’. 

• X303 R. Hrunni; Haudi. Syntte 5639 Before he luge was 
hebroghie. 1362 Langc. Fl. A. viii. ijz Je Sleires and 
3e Illai-.ter luges, .for wy>e men ben holden. 1382 WvcuF 
Labe xviii. 2 Sum iuge w.as in sum citee, which dieddc not 
God, nether schamede of men. 2400 Marie AriJi. 662 
Bathe jureez, and juggez, and justicez of landes. <1x450 
Cov. Myst. XXV. (Sbaks. Soc.) 246 Tlicy arn tempcral jewgy's. 
*530 PALSUK. 235/1 Judgeofatownc,«r 4 r//;«. 1596 Shaks. 
Mcrcli. P. IV. i. 224 .A, Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel. O wise j'oung ludsc, how do I honour thee. x6ij 
Bacon Ejj., yudicatare (Arb.) 450 Ivdges ought to remem- 
ber, that their office is /us dicere, and not yus d<ire\ to 
interprete law, and not to make law, or giue Law. J823 
Mrs. M.\rkham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. {1872) 365 The 
cruellies perpetrated in the king’s name by Judge Jeffreys 
and Colonel Kirk in the West of England have left a stain 
on their memories. 1844 Lo. Brough \M Brit. Const, xvit. 
(iSoa) 273 ’I‘h« analogy of the Common Law Bench has been 
followed in the case of all the ocher Equity Judges. 1849 
Mac.\ul\y //isf. Eug. viii. (1871) I. 518 Not n single Judge 
had ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence 
w.TpS legal. x8ss Ibid. :cxi. II. 566 The chiefs of the three 
Courts of Common L.iw and .several other Judges were on 
the bench. 1836 Reads Neaer too late Hi, It was re- 
>ealed to me .. .says he, as grave as a judge. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. II. vi. 93 The judicial visitations, the ‘judges 
circuits’, which still form so marked^ a fe.iture in our legal 
sysieni. 2883 AIiss Yoxcf Eug. Hist. Reatiing-iik. ui. 14a 
One story says that one of the Prince’s friends was carried 
biforc Judge G.-iscoignc. 

b. With qualification, as circuit-judge, a judge 
of a circuit court ; spec, in U. S. the judge ap- 
pointed to preside alone, or with the district j., 
ora justice of the Supreme Court, over one of the 
nine circuits into which the country is divided; 
city (or mtmici/'al), county, district judge, local 
magistrates in U. S. ; judge ordinary, spec, the 
judge of the Court of Probate and Divorce, pre- 


vious to iS75; judge-advocate, judge-arbitral, 
judge hi eyre, puisne judge, etc. : see Advocate, 
etc. 

X469 Sc. Acts yas. /// (1597) § 26 Schireffc-s and vlher 
Iudge.s Ordlnar, quhitkis will not execute their office, and 
minister lustice to the puir people. 153$ Blllenden Cron. 
Seal. (1821) f. 29 He was chosin ane juge-arbitrall to dis- 
cus certane hie debates falling .am.-ing )>is freindis of 
jrejand. 1748 J. Lini> Lett, Navy (1757) 31 . 81 The wit- 
nesses . . give their evidence to the judge advocate. 1748 
Earthquake Peru i. 62 With the Assistance of a Judge- 
Conservator. X752 J. Louthian Forjn of Process (ed. 2) 63 
The Prisoner may apply to any of the l.ords of Justiciary, 
or Judge-competent. 2815 Wellington Let. to Earl 
Bathurst 2 June in Gurw. Desp. XII. 439 , 1 find It scarcely 
possible to get on without some legal person in the .situation 
of Judge Advocate. 1862 Latham Cliaunet Isl. m. xv. 
(ed, 2)356 The absolute ce.s.<:ation of the Judges-in-Eyre of 
Norm.indy visiting the island. 2B63 H. Cox Justit. n. xi. 
575! The Judge Ordinary of the Court of Probate is consti- 
tuted Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court. 1875 Stuiibs 
Const. Hist. III. xi.x. 351 The pope had. .appointed judges- 
delegate to hear the parties in England. 1889 Bkvce 
Aiuer. Comtinv. (ed. 2)xxii. 1 . 227 The Circuit court may 
he held either by the Circuit Judge alone, or by the Supreme 
court Circuit justice alone, or by both together, or by either 
sitting alone with the District judge, /bid. I. 597 The city 
judges are .. in most of the larger cities .. elected by the 
citizen.*?... There are usually severM superior judges. .and a 
larger number of police judges or justices. 

2 . Used of God or Christ, as supreme arbiter, 
pronouncing sentence on men and moral beings. 
Cf. Judgement 4. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 12 God rightwis iuge .stalworth 
and suffrand. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxit. {Laureutiub) 
662 pat pai come to {>e lug in hy. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb. ) 
xiii. 56 Before Godd pe souerayne lugge. 1548-9 iMar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Drum, We belcue that tbon .^halt 
come to be our fudge. i6tt Bhilc Gen, xviii. 25 Shall not 
the ludgc of all the earth doe right ? a 1769 Riccaltoun 
Notes Galatians (2772) 46 God the creator, Sovereign and 
judge. x8xx Heder Hymn * Lord 0/ mercy <V of might ' v, 
Soon to come to e.niTh again. Judge of angels and of men. 
1883 PusEV Min. Proph. 119 ijoel m. 12) The strict Judge 
cannot be overcome, for He ts omnipotent. 

3 . Hebrew Hist.. An officer (usually a leader in 
war) invested with temporary authority in ancient 
Israel in the period between Joshua and the kings, 
b. pi. (in full, the Book of Judges) : the seventh 
book of the Old Testament, containing the history 
of this period. [After L. judex as iransl. Heb. 

shophet. Tlie Book of fudges leprcsents Liber 
fudicuin, Hchraice SopJutvn (i. e. ShoplCtini) of 
the Vulgate.] 

138a WvcLiF yudg. ii. x6 The Lord areridc lugis, that 
•shulden delyuer hem fro the hooudis of wa.sters. — Ruth 
i. I In the days of oon iuge, whanne the lugK weren before 
in power, c 1460 Fobtkscuc Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. i. i The 
chiWeryn of Israeli .. were ruled bi hym (God] vndlr Juges 
regaiiier et politicc. 1579 Fulke ReA RosteC ^6 Jn the 
fudges, Manoah satde to the Angell . .wee may oiler to thee 
a kidde. x6o3 Shaks. //am. ii. it 422 O lephta ludge of 
Isr.ael, what a Treasure had'st thou? btod. I’he Song of 
Deborah and Barak is ^ivcn in the fifth chapter of Judges. 

4 . A person appointed lo decide in any contest, 
competition, or dispute ; an arbiter, umpire. 

CX386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1779, I wol be trewc luge and ' 
no panic. <4x548 Hall C'hrou., Hat. IP 12 That he 
woulde. .be the discoverer and indifferente iudge. .of their t 
couragious actes. 1697 Duvdp:n^ Pirg. l^ast. v. 236 The j 
.’^me that sung Ncasra's conqu'ring Eyes ; And, had ihe s 
Judge been ju>t, had won the Prize. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. [ 
376 To him we grant our amplest pow'rs to sit Judge of all I 
present, past, and futuie wit. 288a J. Parker Apost. Life \ 
I. X40 No blind man will be appointed as a judge of picturc.s I 
in the Academy. Mod. He was one of the judges at a 1 
flower-show. j 

5 . One who or (hat which judges of, determines, 
or decides anything in question. Often in phr, 
to be judge = to judge, determine, form an opinion, 
give a decision. 

CX470 Hexrv IPa/lacr viti. 54 Now God be Juge, therycht 
he kenn)-s best. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 ‘Iffie 
swete balle of the eye, whiche U the verayc receptacle 
interyor of lyght visible, and luge of the colours by reflection 
obgectj-f. 2591 Sjiak-S. 'J'wy Gent. v. iv. 36 Oh Heauen 
be ludgc bow I loue Valeniine. 1506 — Merck. P. Ji. v. 2 
Well, thou shall sec: tby eyes .shall be thy iudge. 1642 
Fuller Holy a- P>v/. St. iti. vi. 165 The received cusiome 
in the place where we live is the most competent judge 
of decency. x7xx Shaftesil Charac. (1757) I, 322 If Fancy’ 
be left judg of any thing, she must be judg of all. 1858 
Carlyle Frcdk. (it. il. ix. ii. 403 Approvable as a practical 
officer and soldier by the strictest Judge then living. 

+ b. transf A criterion. Obs. rare. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacn i. vi. 5 8 How could such 
a coppy be the Judge of all others, which could not be read 
or understood by those who appealed to it ? j 

6. A person qualified to form or pronounce an j 
opinion ; one capable of judging or estimating. , 

2560 Daus tr. S/eidanes Comm. 3 That the understanding 
of all Scripture must be fetched at his hande, as of a nioo-ce I 
certen iudge. 2653 Walton Angler’Xo Rdr. a. 1 here dis- ! 
allow thee to be a competent judge, 17x3 Stckle | 

No, 46. 302, 1 think my self a pretty good Judg of Mens 
Mien and .Air. 1796 K. BAGE//<T//.*r>»vir^xxv, I am no 
judge of the very handsome in men, 2836-0 Djcxe.ns .W*. 
A’<c, Parlour Orator, You, gentlemen, arc the be>i judges 
on that point. 1891 E. Pe-vcock N. Drendon 1 . 308 You arc 
certainly not a good judge of character. 

1 7 . Applied to the rook or castle in chess. Obs, 
rare. 

yudge is here Fiuherbert’s rendering of justitiarius, the 


mame applied to the r(»k in the i3-i4th c. I.aiin treatise 
Moralitas de Scaccario secundum Innocentium tertium 
/<T/n2/r, which is the source of Filzherbert's chess-lore. 

2523 hiTZHERB. Hush. Prol., The boke of the moialytes 
of the cheese .. dcuyded in vi. degrees, that is to save, the 
kynge, the quene, the byshops, the kntghles, the iudgcs, 
and (he yomenne. 

8. Angling, N.ime for a kind of .nrtificial fly. 

2867 F. Francis W//^//«^xL(iSSo)43oThc Judge. .A very 

ta-sty fly. 

9 . Aiming. * A staff used for gauging the depth 
of (he holing* (Gresley Gloss. 18S3). 

J- H. Collins Me:al Gloss , yudge, a staff 

u.scd for underground mc.asurcmcijts. j88i Wwsxosd M ining 
Gloss., yudge, a me.asuring-siick to measure coal-work under 
ground. 

10 . Comb., as judge-like adj, and adv. ; judgo- 
made a. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions ; 
f judge-man, a judge. 

x8x8 Scott ,^r/. Midi, xxv, I heard the "Judge-carle say 
it with my aiii ears, 1670 Drvden \st Ft. Cong. Gianada 
1. 1. Wks. 1883 IV. 35 *Judge-like thou sit’st, lo praise, or to 
arraign. xSj* Austin yurispr. (2873) H* xxix. 549 The 
term ‘ "Judge.m.'idc law * would seem to denote law made by 
subject judges, as opposed to law made by the sovereign 
Lej'i.sbturc. 1863 H. Cox instil, ir. iii. 32S With respect to 
all judicial or judge-made law. <2 1400-50 Alexander 3402 
pe lustis & pe geniils & "lugemen of lavve. ^2440 }'ork 
Myst. xxix. X Full arcly the juggemcn demed hym to d> c. 
1672 Wycherlev Lore in n Wood 11. i, Your chamber-wit, 
or .scribble-M it, and la.st of all your •judge-wit, or critic. 

Judge (d^i^d^), V. Forms: 3-5 iugge, 3-6 
iuge, (5 iewge, 6 guge), 6-y iudge, (y-S judg), 
y- judge. [ME. a. OM , jugier, AF. juger =» Pr. 
jutjar,juigar, ^p.jttzgar, it. giudicaret^L.j/tdi- 
edre, f. judex, jfidicem Judge.J 
I, Transitive senses* 

* 1 * To try, or pronounce sentence upon (a person) 
in a court of justice; to sit in judgement upon. 
(Also said of God or Christ : cf. prec. 2.) 

<*1290 .S*. E. Leg. I. 183/89 Hcostoden and luggedcn hire 
a-mong hcom alle. ^ 2382 Wycljf yohn xii. 48 He ih.at 
dLspibith me. .hath him that scbal iuge him. 2483 Caxton 
CatoGuj , Whan tho seest somme persone euyl fortunate 
or accused or iuged of somme vyce. 2567 C‘r«j£' <V Godtie 
B. (S. T. S.) ir Our Mediator and ourrcineid, S.ill cum to 
jiuge baith quick and deide. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 330 
J lien all thy Saints avseinbl’d, thou shalt judge B.id men 
and Angels. 1875 Jowett lUalo (cd. 2» 1 . 408 'Ihe dead 
are first of all judged according to their deeds. 
t2. spec, 'Jo pronounce sentence against (a 
person) ; to sentence, condemn. Const, to (the 
penalty), or or st^er (something). Obs. 

rx3xo Flemish Insurr. >11 Pot. Satgs (Camden) 290 The 
barouns of Fraunce thidcr conne gon. .To jugge the Fleni- 
missile to bernen and toslon. rx38oWYcLiK6t'/. }Pks. III. 
1x6 (Apostles’ Creed) .■^t | e lastehe schal come doun here to 
man, and juegesum to bJjsse and o^er to helie. X43X'£0 
u. Higden (Rolls) HI. 291 He [SocnHcs] was iuggede To 
pri.son, and pojsonede in prison, e 2450 Met tin xs Ye sluill 
neuer be Iuged to doth for my cause, a 2533 Ld. Berni »s 
Huon Uxxii. 252 The I^'ngc iuged Huoii to dye, <1 2626 
Bacon Max. Oscs Com. Lam (i63s> 27 ^me who^e 
offences are pilfring . . they judge to be whipped. 2^5 
Brooks Key Wks, 1867 V. 129 To call the souls to an 
account, and judge them to their st.ite. 

3 . To give semence concerning (a matter) ; to 
try (a cause) ; lo dctcimine, decide (a question). 
4523 Mori: in Grafton C/<r»«. (1568) II. 7C6 Toremaine,. 
tifl the matter were .. examined . and either iudged orap- 
peased. 2568 Gkaiton Chrou. II. X42 It agreed, that 
all mailers conccrnyng the aloresaj-dc articles or statutes. . 
should be domed and iudged by the French king. 2617 
Moryson /tin. iH. 248 The ^nsul of the CiiYtl»erc.. is 
vulgarly called Burgomaster, and he judgelh all civill and 
criminal causes. 2690 Tate & Brady Ps. xx.xv. i Judge 
and defend my cau>e, O Lord. 

4 . 'i'o decide by judici.nt authority that something 
is to be done, or is the fact ; to decree, order. 
(With obj. anti inf, or o 6 j. ci.) 

e 2330 Arth. <5- Mert. 2609 Bi hciglse mennes conseyl 'The 
king was Jugged Ygernc to >pon.'^. 136a Lanci- P. PI. A. 

11. 106 5 if k* iu5.iise wol lug'^e hiic to be loynct with Fal<, 

Jit bc-war ofbe weddyng, for xuiti Ls ircup:. a 2450 Ktu. 
lie la 7 b«r(i 86 S) xoi 'I'henne ibc kyng iuged that the child 
ahold be gyuen to her that wold h.-iuc hym 10 Lc .saued, 
1600 E. Blount ir. Cenestaggio 77 But tlie pretemJeuts 
being heard, the King shoulde ludgc lo whom the Rcalrac 
bclon;;cd. 

5 . To assign oraward by judgement ; to adjudge ; 
lo decree. Now rare or Obs. 

>387 Trevisa Higden (KolN) IV. iSi Cesar is i made 
consul, and Gallia w.os iuged \decreta\ to him- <-2400 
l^estr. Troy 2407 Yf kou luge it 10 lono. this loyc 'liall 
kou hauc. rt2533 Ld. Bkk.sers Huon ci. 332 ^'c faJ-c 
iraytours, yourc dethes is Iuged. 2595 (see JuicEi)]. 2634 
Sixiaou L'rM/rgro iss Ladles who>e bright eye* Rain Influ- 
ence and judge the prize Of wit or arm*, 28x7 W. Sllwys 
Laxv Nisi Prius (cd. 4) 11.704 Where i»o p«r>cn>:ucin 
po^ssion, the po.*session is judged in In'm who haili right, 
t 6. To administer (law) as a judge. Obs. • 
ct^fio Antccrist in Todd Three Treat. IPjrii/ ixSjr* /44 
I>ei syten in kc liones wijr gloriou-'C myter* iug>ng ii. 
demvmg her ounc made hiwe.\. 2390 Gowtu Con/. HI. 18a 
To acme and jugge cemmun lawc. 

7 . To have jurisdiction over, to govern or rule as 
an Israelitish judge (cf. prec. 3). ALo absol. To 
hold the office of a judge. 

a syoo Cursor dl. joiS Barach, and wit him DelLcra, Pai 
iuged fourli yelr or ma. c 2450 Cii’. Myit. xxx. (bbaks. 
Soc.) 30^ Heroude is k>ng cf that counirc. To je»gc that 
regyon in Icnth and in brede, 1558 Ksox b/rst Blat: (.^rb.) 
4oThc cx-ample of Debora. .when she iudged Israel. 2612 
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Bible xii. 13 After nim, Abdon, the sonne of Hillel 
a Pirathonjte judged Israel. ■ ^ ^ 

8. To declare or pronounce authoritatively (a 
person) to be (so-and-so). Const.^^r, or with hif.^ 
or simple complement. ? Obs. or merged in ii b. 

ci/^ooRom. Rt?se6:^ii God iugged me fora theef trichour. 
1553 T. Wilson K/iet. (1580) 50 Beyng . . suche a one (as 
Appollo iudged hym by bis Oracle to be,e wise). 16x7 
MoavsoN liiu, iii. 4 Hee was judged an unprofitable servant. 

1741 SI. Genuan's Doctor ij- Stud, stg Tiiat he shpuld be 
taken for heir, iliat should be judged for heir by the law.' 

fb. with To pronounce as an opinion or 

authoritative statement ; to declare. Obs. 

1377 L.vngl. R. pi. B. I. 183 For lames f>c ^entil iugged 
in his bokes, That faith with-oute Jie faite is njte no )nnge 
worthL 

9 . To form an opinion about; to e.'cercise the 
mind upon (something) so as to arrive at a correct 
or sound notion of it; to estimate ; to appraise. . 

aizzs After. R. 118 No moa nc mei juggen blod wel er 
hit beo cold. 13.. R. E. Allit. P. A. 7 Quere-so-euer I 
lugged getnmez gaye, I sette h^r sengeley in synglure, 

1485 Bk. Si. Albaiis E j b, The .vi. yere euermoore at the 
leest Thow shalt well iuge the perche of thessame beest. 

1333 CovERDALE I Cor. X. 15, I spcake vnto them which 
haue discrecioun : Judge ye what I say. 1593 Shaks. 
R/c/u //, in. ii. 194 Men ludge by the comple,xton of the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day. 1671 Temple 
OrJ‘£'. Govt, I 6 The safety and firmness of any frame of 
government may be best judged by the rules of archi- 
tecture. 1709 Pope Est. Crii, 337 But most by Numbers 
judge a Poet’s song. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. £w/.xxi.(i87s) 

378 Institutions, like men, should be judged by their prime: 

+ b. traiisf. To be a test or criterion of. rare. 
xsSS Marlowe xst Pt. TamburL i. ii,.If outu’ard habit 
judge the inward man. 

10 . To pronounce an opinion upon, to criticize ; 
esp. to pronounce an adverse opinion upon, to con- 
demn, censure. .Also absol. (In qiiot. 1377, To 
e.xpress or pronounce one’s opinion about.) 

1377 Lasgl. P. Pi. B. II. 94 To drynke at dyuerse tauernes, 
And there to iangle and to iape. and lugge here euene 
cri.'itene. Ibid. vii. 161 (>anne lacob iugged iosephessweuene. 
JSz6 Tinoale Matt. viL z, a Judge not lest ye be iudged. 

For as ye iudge no shal ye be iudged. 1590 Shaks. I/cJt. 

Prol. 34 Who Prologue-Uke, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to heare, kindly to iudge our Play. 1784 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 611 But if the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return. x 834 Contemp. 
Rev, XLVI. 99 Every workman was thus known and 
judged by those who could judge him best. 

11 . with obj, cl. To form the opinion, or hold as 
an opinion; to come to a conclusion, infer; to 
apprehend, think, consider, suppose, 

^ x*97 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 4x54 Ac he king ne lugede nojc h^t 
it s.solde be so ydo. Ibid. 9334 Me luggede wat it Sbolde 
be to tokni his cas. e 1374 Chaucer Troylta v. 1203 He 
nyste what he luggen of it myghte. X508 Dunbar's Flyting 
48*'*' luge in the ni.Yt quha ^ot the war. *SS3T. Wilso.n j 
Rhei. (1580) 177 As by an Ivie garland, we iudge there is • 
wine to sell. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 139, 1 see things 
too, altliough you iudge 1 winke. x6is G. Sahdvs Trav. 

224 Sntall townes I judge they were. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 206 Judge how this shocked 
and offended me ? 1830 Scorksuv Cheever's WhaUm. Adv. 
vii. (1859) 97 Some whalemen judge it does not attain its 
full size until twenty-five years. 

b. with obj. and in/, or simple complement 
(rarely with io or /or) ; To infer, conclude, or 
suppose to be, 

Aie.v. ff Dind. 697 luno he ioilese 30 iugeen for 
noble. 1377 L.ascl. P. PL B. ix. 84 luwes 'yc iugge 
Judas felawes. 0x400 Lan/ranc’s Cirnvg. 169 t>anue pe 
wounde is iugid mortal, c 1477 Caxton yason 13 luging in 
him grete corage. 1338 Starkey Engla7id i. ii, 58 The 
-sanguyn coinplexyon ys gugyd of other chefe and best for 
the maynlenance of helthe of the body. 1591 Shaks. Two. 
Gent. III. i. 25 When they haue judg'd me fast asleepe. 
1633 Walton W;Vff''i- 13, I hope you will not judge my 
eimestness to^ be impatience. X747 Gay Fables i. xxili, 
Who fiiendship with a knave n.aih made, Is judg'd a 
partner in the trade. 1753 B. Martin Mag. Arts .y Sc. 

L n. xt9 They judge the Moon to be a Globe like out 
Earth. 287X Freeman Norm, Con<j. IV, xviii. 115 It was 
• .judged belter to begin the attack at once. 

12. with cognate obj. (esp. with qualification). 

1526 Tindale yohn vii. 24 Judge not after the vttcr 
aperaunce : but iudge rightewes ludgement. 1560 [see 
Judgement 3]. 

T 13 . rejl, ? To submit oneself to the judgement 
of; IQ commit oneself Obs. rare. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) lu. 308 Yf }>e trewth be sowlh. .' 

& that I luggc me to skryptur. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

14 . To act as judge ; to try causes and pronounce 
sentences in a court of justice; to sit in judgement, j 

CX3S0 \i\c\xe Set. jyhs. III. 54 JTe Deum)' pou art i 
bileeved to come for to juge at h« laste day. 1393 L.angl. 

P. Pi. C. xxui. T9 And spitiltts iuslicie shal lugen, wol he, 
nul he. .\fter h« kynges counsalle and h« comune lyke. 
1585 T. Washington tr, Nicholays I'oy. 11. vlil. 41,2. other 
officers, which . . may iudge of small matters being under the 
v.ilae of twenty crownes. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' • 
Admir, Evc>its 83 As for Civill matters they may judge 
without appeale. X756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 111 . 
312 U was not so with the Italian princes, who judged 
without appeal. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iii. (ed. 8) 25 
A warrior-king, judging m the gate of Jerusalem. 

15. To give a decision or opinion on any matter, 
esp. between contending parties ; to arbitrate. 

C1380 Wycuk Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 304 Crist forsook to 
juge in temporal goodis. 1470-33 Malory .-irthurv^. xii, 
Yet wylltt I (Arthur] luge. . 1 wylle that ye g^'ue vnio your 


broder alle the hole manotr with the appcrtenaunce. 1535 
CovERDALE Ua. V. 3 Judgc I praye you betwixlc me and 
my wyue gardinge. s&qx Shaks. i lien. K/, n. iv. lo 
Judge you, my Lord of Warwicke, tbenbetweenc vs. 1694 
Drvden Love Triumph. Frol, iS If j-ou continue judging, 
as you do, Every bad play will hope for damning too. 

1878 Browning Lu Saisiaz 278 God must judge ’iwixt man 
and me. 

16 . To form an opinion; to arrive at a notion, 
esp. a sound or correct notion, about something ; 
lo make up one’s mind as to the truth of a 
matter ; in Logic^ To apprehend mentally the rela- 
tion of two objects ; to make a menial assertioji or 
statement. Const, oj. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylxn 11, Proem 21 A blynd man ne 
kan luggen wel yn hewys. c x-^oo Latt/rancs Cirurg, 282 
Of kis yuropcsie summon iugij> I131H, and .seieu Jett). 1398 
Shaks. Merry IP. iii. v.- 52 Let her consider his frailety, and 
then iudge of my merit, a 1679 Hoouus Rhei. iii, (1681) 4 
If he judg, he mustjudg eiihcr of that whicli Is to come or 
of that which is past, ijtt SiiArrESu. Charac. (1737) II. 
102 To be able to judg of both, 'lls necessary lo have a sense 
of each. 1774 GoLDsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) III, 141 If we 
were to judge of its size by the horns. 1843^ Mill Logic 1. 
V. § X When the mind assents lo a proposition it judges. 
x86o Tyndall GlaC. 1. xvi. 1x7 From its form and colour he 
could.. judge of its condition. 1885 J. Martiseau Types 
Eih. The. I. i. ii. iL § a. 157 Understanding never judges.. . 
It is the Will tlmt. really judges and decides on what is pre- 
sented to it by tile Understanding. 

, Judgeable (d3D*d3abT), a. rarc—^. [f. prec. 
vb. -k -ABLE.] Capable of beiii;; judged or judged of. 
1570 LcviNS;/l/a«fk.'3/5 ludgeable, estimabilis. 
Ju*dg3-and-ju*ry, v. nonce-'uid. [A phrase 
used as a vb.] trans. To try by, or as by, a judge 
and jury ; to try and pass sentence upon. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mtuiding Crowd xU, Now that 
’tis put to me to judge-and-jury like, I can’t call to mind. 

1879 Browning Ned Bratts 249 There wants no earthly 
judge-and-jurying J here we stand — Sentence our guilty 
selves. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxiv. 224 We’re going 
to judge and jury you, but all fair and square 

Judged (d,:;yd5d), ppl. a. [f. Judget^. + -edL] 
Tried or sentenced in court, decided, awarded, esti- 
mated, etc. : see the verb. 

Rare exc. In the compounds Ill-jodcep, Well-judged. 
*537 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype EccU Mem. (1721) I. 
II. App. Ixxx. 190 If case be that you reach to the judged 
truth, you need not to fear. 2^5 Daniel Cm IVarts (1609) 
V. ci, .\s be to his iudged exile went. 17x0 Pkjdeaux OHg, 
Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged cases have ever had live 
like authority, 

absol. x6Sj Milton P. L. x. 8t Where none Are to behold 
the Judgement, but the judg'd. 

Judgement, judgment (d^D-dsment). 
Forms : 3-5 iuggomeut, 3-6 iugement, ( 3 guge- 
ment, 4 iuiement, iugumea, 5 iugemente, 
iewge-, iugis-, yuge-, iugmeat), ( 5-7 iudge-, 
iudgment, (-e), 7- judge-, judgment, [a. F. 
jugcnwit (lull c.), f. ju^cr to Judge + -ment: 
of. Pr. jut^amm, med.L. JuiiicamenUwt.'] 

1 . The action of trying a cause in a court of 
justice; trial. (Now ra/v or merged in 3.) Also 
applied to trial by battle (quot. 1377 : see Battle 
sb. 3) or ordeal (judgement of God). 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 1236 To bringe is neueu mid 
strengbe lo slonde to lugemcnt. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
.XVI, 95 panne shuldc Ihesus iuste j^ere-lbrc bi iuggement of 
armes, Whether shulde (fongej |»e fruit, pe fende or hym- 
selue. X390 GqwzkCoi/ III, 340 Unto the town this he 
besoghte, To don him riht in juggemeiit. ^1470 Henry 
lyallacc iL 248 To,.bryng him wp out of that vgly sell To 
iygisment. «zz548 Hall Chron,^ Edw, F 6 b, Tbey all 
foure were beheaded without iudgement. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. IV, L 323 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel. 16x7 MoRYSon Itin. ih. 270 The Canton of Bern 
hath three Courts of Judgement. x 6 sz Needham tr. ScL 
dcu's Jiare CL 5 This caus could not by any pretens bee 
brought into judgmeuL 1672 Cowell Interpr.y judicium 
Dei, the Judgment ol God, so our ancestors call’d .those 
now prohibited Tryals of Ordeal, and its several kinds. ‘ 
b. Fhr. J'o Sit in jiulgement : (a) lit. to sit as 
J to preside as a judge at a trial ; (< 5 ) Jig. to 

pass judgement upon (see 6), to judge, criticize 
(with an assumption of superiority). 

c 1440 Cesta Roin. i. viL 18 {HarL MS.) Whanne the luge 
was come down . . for to sitte in iugement, he sawe his sijt. 
a 15^ Hall Chron-y Hen. VI i6i The kyng hymself came 
into Kent, and there sat in iudgement upon the offendors. 
1824 Scott Redgaunilet Let. v, We shall all of us have 
enough to do. without sitting in judgment upon other folks. 

2 . The trial of moral beings by God (or Christ) 
as Judge; spec, (in full, the Iasi jtuigemenC)^ the 
final trial of the subjects of God*s moral goveni- 
ment at the end of the world : = Doom sh. 6.' 
Often in dap of judgement \ =DooMSD.iY, 

1340 Ha.mpole Pr. Consc. 2S02 pan sal pai come til pe last 
iugement. 1383 Wyclip Matt. x. 15 It shall be more 
su^reable to the lond of men of Sodom and Gomor in the 
day of iugement than to that citee. (Cf. xi. 22, in the day of 
dome.) CS450 tr. De Imitaiioiut r. iii. 4 Derke pinge.s, for 
pe whiche we shul not be blamed in pa iuggemenL e 13x1 
Eng. Bk. Ainer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 Of this people 
.‘jhalbe no iugement at the dredefuU day of dome. x6xs 
0 . S.^NDYS Iraif. J88 The valley of Cedron .. where the 
gencrall ludgement sh.Tll be, if the lews., may be beleeved. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 39 'ITie .‘mints and spirits of the 
blessed shall take pos-scssion of it, and there remain till the 
general judgment. 1853 ItliLMAN Lat. Chr, iv. i. (1864) II. 
173 In the Kesurreciion and-Day of Judgement. 


3 . The sentence of a court of justice ; a judicial 
decision or order in court. ' 
c 1290 .S’. Eug. Leg. I. 98/205 Is pis a guod IvggemcDi’ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6776 (Colt.) pou s.il it quit wit iuiement 
[v.r. iuggementp 0x450 Cov. MysL xxv. 249:4 wendyr 
case .. On wichc we must ^’f iewgement. <11543 Umi 
C itron., Hen, VIII 244 b, He confessed the Inditement 
and so had ludgement to bee hanged. Bicii 

(Genev.) i Kings iii._28 All Israel heard y< iudgemoiL 
which the King had iudged. 16^7-8 Cottcrell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) s If lie caused judgment to be' given in 
favour of his mother, a 17x8 Penn Tracis Wks. 1726 1 . 501 
Judgment IS the Determination and Result of Law.' x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VL 342 Judgment th.it the dauglitei-s 
of Ridiard and Mathew took only estates for life. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 160 She appealed from the 
judgment of the legates lo that of the pope. 

b. Law. {ellipl.) An assignment of chattels or 
chaltel-interests made by judgement or decree of 
court ; the certilicate of such judgement as a security 
or foim of property. CA, judgementniebt in 13. 

‘ A Judgment, in consequence of .some suit or action in a 
court of justice, is fiequenlly the means of vesting the right 
and property of chattel interests in the prevailing part)'' 
(Blackstonc Comm. (X767) II. 436). 

1677 Yarranton Etig. Improzf. 36 Bonds given lo the 
King, although. .never Recorded in the Exchequer, nor in 
any Court else; yet these Bonds arc a Judgment in law, 
and by virtue thereof will be first served. aijiS Pexn 
Meixims Wk.s. 1726 I. 845 As judgments are paid before 
Bonds, and Bonds befoie Bills or Book-debts. 2745 De 
Foe's Eug. Tradesman i. 6 A judgment in goods, taken in 
early, is never lost. 2858 Lo. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop, 
Liiw xxi. 167 Upon a marriage, a mother a'^signed an unre- 
gistered judgment to a trustee for her daugliter for life. 

• 4 , Divine sentence or decision ; spec, a misfor- 
tune or calamity regarded as a divine visitation or 
punishment, or as a token of divine displeasure. 

a X300 Cursor M, 1591 (GCtt.) In form of iugement a neu 
vengans on paim god sent- CX380 Wvclxf Set. ll^ks. III. 
444 If he discorde from juggement of his God; 2470-85 
ilALORY .(JW/Swr tv. xxm. That is the ryghtwys Iugement 
of god sayd the damoysel. 1560 Bible (Genev.) xiv. 
21 When I send my foure sore iudgements vpon lerusalem. 
2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, n. iv. 294 Hence I looke a thought, 
This was a ludgement on me. 2703 Lond. Caz. No. 3^/1 
An Anniversary 'J'hanksgiving . . for our Deliverance from 
the Terrours of that dreadful J udgment [earthquake). * 2797 
Mrs, Radcliffk /A r/fixH x.xii. (2824) 648 Some pc^lesaid 
it was a judgement on him. 28x6 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 
II. iii, 30X My sins have brought this judgment on the cuy. 
■5. Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an umpire or arbiter, ipiow I'ai'C.) 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 303 To whils' pat cure 
trewe ducllis on JugemenL ^2388 CjiaUcek C. T. Prol. 833 
Who so be rebel to my Iuggement Shal p.aye for al pat by 
tlie wey is .*!pent. c 2450 Guy JVanv. (CX) 672 And all pey 
scyde wyth oon assents : We graunt wele to yowre yuge- 
ment. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidcute's Comm. 14, I will con- 
fourme my wy)l vnto your iudgemente. 160a Shaes. Ham. 
Y. ii. 291. 2620 Sanderson Serm. Rom. xiv. 3. § 3 This 
third Verse: wherein is contained.. Saint Pauls judgement; 
or his counsell rather, and aduice. 1878 Browning La 
Saisias 292 The show of things unfurled For thy summing- 
up and judgement. 

Tb. Astro/. A decision or conclusion as tb a 
future event, dedu'cej^ from’ the positions of the 
heavenly bodies : cL. judicial astrology. Obs^ 

2390 Gower Cou/.WV.z He can al the lawe deme, And 
yiven eveiy juggement Which longelh to the firmament. 
Ibid. 107 [A'itrology] The which in juggementz acomptetn 
Theffect, what every stene amonleth. 

6, The pronouncing of a deliberate opinion upon 
a person or thin^, or the opinion pronounced; 
criticism ; censure, 

a xs2$ Auer. R, 128 peo hwule pet te heorte walicO ^yIOlI^- 
nen of ureS8e, nis per no riht dom, ne no riht gugement. 
2340-70 Alex. ^ Diud. 462 pere nis no iargoun no ^^“5 ^ 
ne iuggemeinjtis falce; c 1477 Caxton yason 14 
Iugement of the men ye are the very myrrour of al vertues. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's' Counn. Ded. Aijb. the place 
and dignity, to the which (by the iudgement ofal men) you 
are most wqrihely called. 2659 Ray Corr. (1848) 2 vou 
have my designs, and I desire your judgment ofthe^ X071 
Tt Mi'LC Lett., to Sir y. Temple Wks. 1731 U* =^7 Upon oil 
these Passages . . I -have fi.xed my Judgment of the 
and Counsels at present in Design. 2842 Mvers taut, it- 
ijir. viii. 31 Scripture . . with its selection of facts and 
judgements of them, has been ordained of God to be wriiie 
thus rather than otherwhe. 2865 Dickens Mut. Tr. L v » 
We'll p.ass no judgement upon that. 

. 7 . The formation of an opinion or notion con- 
cerning something by e,\ercising the mind upon it , 
an opinion, estimate, .... 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. III. 345Wher men of 
mai sunner eire in per jugement. 2390 Gosver ConJ. 11 • 
45 Ek also Aeremance in juggement .To love he bm’gin 
his assent. 1559 W. Cunni.ncham Cosmogr. Classe 5 o 
waye in my iudgement doeth e.vcell all the rest. i 5 W 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. iv. 45 To morrow, in my *oogem« « 
is too sudden. 2671 R. Bohun Wind Wee may oetter 
make judgement of these Winds., 274* ^ 

Mind I. V. § X If we would form a judgment of a ^ ^ i 
2799 Mackintosh Stud. Law Nature Nations Wk-s. 1 J 
1 . 385 To form- a sound judgment on pqlincal 
2884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/1 In bis judgment inej *• 
had no occa-sion to bow down to 'any one. 1. i- r. « 

. 'pb. A form of religious opinion or beliei, 
‘persuasion*. Obs, ...» 

• 2653 Cro.mvvcll Sp . \xiSeiect.fr. Harl. Misc. {1793) 3 ^ , 
did seem to speak any thing, that might seem to rcjmci 
those of the Fresbyterian judgment. ciddS je 

SON Mem. Col Huichinson {1663)66 Having before ca 
the Anninian. judgement. 1687 Assur. Abb. Lands go, 
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not herein _ aim at reflecting upon the Conformists in 
genera! ; for. .there are many sober, vertuous and religeous 
Persons of that Judgment. 

c. Private judgement': the formation of per- 
sonal or individual opinion (esp. in religious 
matters), as opposed to the acceptance of a state- 
ment or doctrine on authority. 

X718 T. Herne {title) Defense of Private Judgment. 
1840* Carlyle Priest (1872) 115 Liberty of private 
judgment, if we will consider it, must at all limes have 
existed in thevvorld. 

8. The faculty of judging ; ability to form an 
opinion; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives af a notion of anything; the critical faculty ; 
discernment 

*535 Jo'fU A/ot. Thidaje (Arb.) ii Men of greter knowleg 
..and more excellent j'ugement in holy scripture. iS99 
Shails. Hen. K, in. vii. 58 You haue good iudgement in 
Horsemanship. 1667 Mji-ton P. L. vm. 636 Take heed lest 
P.asbion sway Thy Judgement. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. r. 9 Tis 
with our judgments as our watches, none Go just alike, yet 
each believes his own. a 183a Mackintosh 1688, Wks, 
1846 II. 264 Clarendon was zealous, but of small judgment. 
1B70 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent n. ix, 347 Aristotle calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct, by 
the name of phronesis, or judgment. 

b. Good or sound judgement ; discernment, 
discretion,- wisdom, understanding, good sense. 

1576 Fleming Panepl. Epist. To Rdr. r v, Whose minde 
is beautified with the amiable iuelles of knowledge, and 
iudgement. 1612 Rowlands Knave Haris 20 Boy, bring 
good wine, when men of iudgement cals. 1784 Cowper 
Task VI. 657 A deed owing more To w.ant of judgment 
than to wrong design. 

t c. transf A person having good judgement; 
a competent critic ; adjudge’. {Qf. genitts^ wiif) 
i 6 o 5 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. i. iL 208 Hee’s a man good inough, 
bee’s one o’ th* soundest iudgementfs] in Troy whosoeuer. 
1668 Drvden Even. Lave Epil. 3 Looking for a judgment or 
a wit, Like Jews, I saw them scattered through the pit. 
1682 Sir T. Brow.ve Chr, Mar. 11. § 4 To undervalue a solid 
Judgment, because he knows not the genealogy of Hector. 

<£ Sc. Reason, senses, wits. 

^ i8oo Monthly Ma^. I. 239 The poor man has lost his 
judgement, ./l/crf. He has gone out of lus judgement. You 1 
ne.Rrly frichtit me out o’ my juidgements. 1 

9 . Logic, fa. =DiaPOSiTioN i c. Ods. \ 

1628 T. Spencer Lo^iek 149 Hitherto wee haue handled the [ 
first part of Logicke ; called Invention. Wee come now to 
the hecond, termed Iudgement 1678 PuiLUPSfed. 4), yiu/g- 
matt, the second part of Logick which Disposes of Argu- 
ments for Disputation. 

b. The action of mentally apprehending the re- 
lation between two objects of thought; predication, 
as an act of the mind. With pi. A mental assertion 
or statement ; a proposition, as formed in the mind. 

xyoi Norris Ideal lyorUi it. iii. 125 The old Philosophy. . 
meaning by judgment the union or sep.-iration of thing-s by 
affirmation or negation. 1725 Watts Logie 11. Introd.j The 
foregoing sentences which are examples of the act of judg- 
ment, are properly c.'illed propositions : Plato is a philo- 
sopher, &c. 1827 WiiATELY Logie S9 Judgement is the 

comparing together in the mind two of the notions or ideas 
which are the objects of apprehension. 1800 Abi*. Thomson 
Laws Th. n. § 67. 108 A Judgment, then, i.s an expres>ion 
that two notions can or cannot be reconciled. 1S64 Cowkn 
Logie V. to5 Judgment is that act of mind whereby the rela- 
tion of one Concept to another, .is determined. 

10. lu various biblical usss, chiefly as rendering 
of Heb. "asiijo inishpdt, in its different uses. 

a. Justice, righteousness, equity. (=sDoom 8.) 
a 1325 Prose PsalieryW-K. 22 II. 21I Y shal stablis iugumen 

ojaynpyface. 1526 Tisdale xxiu.33Tlie waygtluyer 

mattre.s of the lawe. .iudgement, mercy, and fayth. xSix 
Kidle fsa. Ixi. 8 For I the Lord loue Iudgement, I hate 
robbery for burnt oflering. 

b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, law, statute. 

a 1420 Hocclbve De Reg. Prino. 1343 The ingementz of 
god ben to vs hid. x526 Tindale Rom. xi. 33 Howe incom- 
prehensible are his iudgementes, and hys wayes vnserch- 
able. 1535 Covcrd.vle Ps. cxix. 30 , 1 haue chosen the way 
of treuth, thy iudgmenies haue I layed before me. i6xt 
Bible Exod. xxi. i Now these are the ludgements which 
thou shalt set before them (CovimD., Genev., Bpsl Bible, 
lawes]. 

c. Sentence or decision in a person’s favour ; 
(one’s) right. 

16x1 Bible Deni. x. x8 He doth execute the judgement of 
iCovKRD. etc.. He doeth right vnto] the fatherlessc and 
widow. — job xxvii. 2 As God liueth, who hath taken 
away my iudgment [Coverd., my power: R.V. my right). \ 
flL The function of a 'judge ^ or ruler (in the ; 
ancient Hebrew state: see Judge^A^). O^s. rare. 

1558 Kno.x First Biast (Arb.) 4X It is cuident, th.at her 
jDeborab’sJ judgement or gouernement in Israel was no 1 
such vsurped power, ^ ^ j 

1 12. A district under a jurisdiction. Ol>s. rare. 
x6i7 Moryson lii / t , til . 2>i The third league called the 
tenne judgments, (or jurisdiction.*;) and consisting of teimc 
communities joined in the league. .149S. 

13 . atlrib. and Comb., as judgement bar, book, 
call, hour, house, -monger, peal, place, throne; 
judgement-cap = Bl.vck cav i ; judgement 
creditor, a creditor in whose favour a judgement 
has been given ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him) judgement debt, a debt for -the 
payment of which a judgement has been given ; so 
judgement debtor, a debtor against whom such 
a judgement has been given ; judgement-like a. 
applied. to wh.at is supposed to be like a 
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token of divine displeasure * Qam.) ; judgement 
note {CI.S.), a promissory note containing a power 
of attorney to appear and confess judgement for 
the sum therein named (Bouvier); judgement 
summons, a summons issued in a County Court 
against a judgement debtor, to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for default in payment ; 
iudgement weather (.S^.) = ‘ judgement-Uke ’ 
weather (see above). 

x6i 3 T. XfiLLEs tr. Mexia's etc. Treas. Anc. <5- Mod. T. 
7x3/2 They would presume so farre as the ’iudgement Bars, 
and there .'spread aGowne on the ground before the Slagis- 
frate. 1660 R. Power ^ Snbj. 159 He which wj'/f not 

celebrate it, let him undergo the penalty in the ’Judgment- 
book. 1847 ^Iary Howitt Ballads 207 The la.st great 
’judgment-call. 1838 Act 1 <5- 2 Viet. c. 110 § xi Providing 
adequate means /or enabling ’judgmait creditors to obtain 
salNfaction from the property of their debtors. Ibid. § 17 
Every ’judgment debt shall carry interest at the rate of four 
pounds per centum per annum. 1875 Poste Ga/uj ni. {ed.2) 
414. x 83 x 'drnt. Inst. Bankers Nov. 563 Every debt proved 
was made a judgement debt. 1838 Act 14-2 Viet. c. iio 
§ 15 No disposition of the ’judgment debtor in the meantime 
.‘ihall be valid., as against the judgment creditor. 1883 
WhartoiCs Law-Lex. (ed. 7), yudgineni-ticbtor, one against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money stands 
unsatisfied. 152$ ’Iudgement housse ^^ee Judgkment-hall 
*S 3 -!l- *708 M. ViRuccCood Hews in Evil 7 '. ii It was’Judg- 
incnt-like and a token of it to that poor Land, when Godly 
Baruch, .fell into that f.mlt. 1659 D. Pell Inpr. Sea 475 
God. .likes not such a’judgement-out-bravjng temper. 1830 
Scott Doom Devorgoit 11. ti, That sounded like the ’judg- 
ment-peal. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ff yul. 1. L 109 To old Frce- 
towne, our common ’iudgement place. 1888 Pall Mail G. 

1 Sept. xi/aA man marries on credit, and repents on ’judg- 
ment summonses. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 33 Why 
should Paul feare to set Christ in the ’iudgement throne of 
God ? 1776 Toplady Hymn. Rock 0/ Ages iv, When 1 . . 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne. xSaa Scott Pirate vi, 
It’s no that I wad shut the door against decent folk, more 
especially in such ’judgment-weather. 

lienee Ja'dg’emented a. [see -EO-], having 
judgement or discernment (of a specified kind). 
(In comb, or with preceding adv.) 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Li/e App. i. 
(1840) 95 Wei learned and godly judgemeiited. 1654 Fuller 
Two Serm. 68 To make them Charitably judgemenied of 
the finall Estate of all such Infants. x82x_ Knv Monthly 
^lag. II. 322 Boys..suprcme-judgmenied in taws, blood- ! 
alleys, and peg-iop-L 

Ju*dgement-day. [ = day of judgement \ 
see prec. 2. Cf. Doomsday.] The day of God*s 1 
final judgement ; the last day; doomsday. j 

XS9X Shaks. x Hen. VI, i. u 29 Vnto the French, the 
dreadfuil ludgement-Day So dreadful! will not be, as was | 
his sight. 1642 Milton Apol. Smeet. ad fin., Between this j 
and the judgment day do not look for any arch deceivers. < 
x8o8 Scott Mann, vi, xi, From the tombs around Rising 
at judgment-day. 1878 H.Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 87 The 
divine existence and a judgement-day. 

Ju'dgeBieiit-liall. A hall or public build- 
ing in which judgements or trials at law ore held ; 
a court of justice; a tribunal. (Chiefly Hist.) 

XS34 Tindale yohn xviii. 33 Then Pylate enircd into the 
iudgement had [xsz6 iudgement housse; Wyclip, mote hall; 
Rhem. p.ilacej agayne, and called lesus. x6oo J. Poky tr. 
Leo's Africa n. 53 ITicy have a kmdc of Iribunall or iudge- 
ment-hall, wherein all contentions .. are presently decided. 
1872 J. H. Ingraha.m Pillar 0/ Fire 232 A scene depicted 
in the judgment-hall of Osiris. 

Ju'dgeiXieiit-‘Sea>'fc« The seat on which a 
judge sits when trying a cause or pronouncing 
judgement; a seat of judgement; a tribunal. 

1526 Tindale Rom. xiv. 10 We shall all be brought before 
the iudgement scale (Wvclip*, tronej of Christ. 1596 Dal- 
RY.MPLC tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 53 Forfarc-.quh.'ur is ane 
Jugement s.Ait and Justice courte haldnc. 16^ Drayton 
< 7u'/34iTh’ ambiiiou.s judgment seat 1 never sought. Where 
God IS sold for coin, the poor for nought. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci m. ii. 24 The soul .. which now stands Naked before 
Heaven’s Judgment seat. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong. IV. j 
xvjjL 105 He was driven from the judgemeni-sc.'it with scorn. . 
judg6r (d.^^D'd.^oi) . [f. JuDGi: Cf. j 

AV.juggeour,^ One who or that which judges (in ; 
various senses), a judge ; usually, one who forms, i 
or who is (well or ill) qualified to form, an opinion, j 
CX449 PECOCK Repr. 4x4 Such a iuger schuldc iuge oucr 
prc-surapluoscli. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider ^ F. xcii. 5x ' 
Wrong iudgers, wrong iudgemenls. 1630 Lesnard tr. I 
Charron's IVisd. (16581 15 The cares. .the Receivers and 
Judgers of sounds. 1859 T’E.s’N\soN£/«<fi2S2'J’hat.. which * 
a w.'inlon foof. Or hasty judger would have called her guilt. 

Judgesliip (d,?z**d3ijip). ff. Judge jA + -s>uip.] 
The olfice or function of a judge. 

a 1677 ByVRROw/’c/^tf'r Saprem. (R.S Concerning the Pope, 
his universal pastourship, judgsfaip in controversies power 
to call councils. 1679 Pens Addr. to Pivi. xSo The Um- 
plridae and Judgship of their Meaning. 183S-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bos, Steam Excurs., In the event ofhis not being previously 
appointed to a judgeship, it is probable that he \v ill praciiNC 
as a barrialcr. 1891 Law T/wfx XC. 419/2 To fill up two 
High Court judge-bips a County Court judgeship . . and a 
registrarship in bankruptcy. 18^ Expositor Nov-. 356 The 
period of S.'vmuersjudgohip. 

b, humorously with toss. adj. as title for a judge. 
x8zo Examiner No. 640. 463/x So^ peremptory is your 
Judgeship against an unfortunate Radical Reformer ! i 32 x 
ibid 467/1 His Judgcsliip must be in a very comfortable 
State of Ignorance. ^ 

J'udg'eSS (d52»'di5t's). Aow rare. ff. as prec. j 
-h -ESS. j A female judge ; a woman who judges, j 
153s Coverdale yudg. iv. 4 .Vt yc same lyme was ludgcjsc j 


I in Israel the prophetisse Debbora, the wyfe of Lapidotb. 
! 1632 Hevwood ij/ Part Iron Age i. Wks. 1S74 111 . 279, 
I I make you ludgesse .. You ncc'dcs must say I am tlie 
J properer man. 1776 J. .\d.\ms in Fam. Lett. (1876) 172 You 
j are now. .elected into an important office, that of judgess of 
the Torj- ladies. 1889 E. Edwardls Sardinia 304 Eleonora, 
the judgess. 

Judging (<330'(l3ii)), vbl. sb. [f. Juege v. + 
-IXG l.J I'lie action of Judge vb.-, judgement. 

. T303 1 ^- Brunne Handl. Synne 5403 T'o consente to a fals 
juSSynS- M 9 S Caxton Eneylos xxvii. 104 Her lyght 
empesched from the veraye lugyng in parfjt knowlc^c. 
1500^20 Dunbak Poems ix. 131, I me confess .. Of parciall 
jugeing and pervess wilfuhiess. xfiyx Sanderson Serm. 
(i68i) II. 8 In .nil our private judging.'! of other mens 
speeches and actions. 1^5 Mrs. S. C Hall ITAiteboy 
yiii. 63 It involved them in entanglements of false reason- 
ings, false judging^, and criine.s. 

b. alfrib., zls judging c/iatr, court, place; judg- 
iDg-day= judicial day : .see JuDici.u. a. 4 c. 

1541 Becon AVri'f Htaven Wk.s, (1564) i. 12 Al shall be 
presejit before the iudgin^-place of Christ. C15S0 Llovd 
Treas. Health (1585) Cij, An apostem which doth not 
breake at the f>*rst iudginge da>c in a Feucr. 1603 B. 
JossoN A”, yan.es' Entertainm. Wks, (Ktldg.) 534/2 This 
I place IWesiminsler} , . the cabinet To all thy counsels, and 
I the judging chair To this lhysI.cci.^l kingdom. 1633 P. 

I Fletcher Purple Is/, v. li, Where 'twixt two little bus he 
keep.s his judging court. 2896 Daily Nev's tj Feb. 2/5 
{Dog Show) There were sixteen judging rings iimultancously 
in action. 

Ju’dging,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixc '-.] That 
judges; having the function of judging, judicial; 
spec. Having good judgement, able to judge, judi- 
cious, discerning ; also, Censorious. 

iS8x StDNEV Afol. PoeirietATh,) 33 The imaginaliue and 
iudging powic. 1^7 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. in. §225 In 
so Grave and Judging an Assembly. 2735 Pore Prcl. Sat. 
246 Dryden alone escap'd this judging eye. 1856 Miss 
WiNKwoRTH Tanler Stinw. xl. (1857) 267 Full of judging 
thoughts of other men who do not observe or approve of 
their ways. 

Hence Jn’dgingly adv., wdtb judgement, judici- 
ously, discerningly; censoriously. 

2659 Milton Civ. Power Wks, {1851) 309 This work 
neither his own ministers nor any els can dLsccrnlngly 
arough or j’udgingly perform, 2847-85 D. P. image's The. 

Sf Pract. Teach, led. Payne) 261 CJne should never judg- 
ingly dec?.Tre.. * You arc a liar ’. 

Judgmatic (d3nd5mce*tik), <1. coiloq. [irreg. 
f. Judge sb. or v. + -malic, in imitation or parody 
of dogmatic, pragmatic, etc.] = next, 

' x%S Tact's Mag. IJ. 575 SufTic/Vutly eaJiglHerrcd, so as to 
: m.-ike a judgmatic choice. 1898 R. Kivusa in Morn, Post 
I 10 Nov. 5/3 A man of twenty-five years’ sea-c.\pcricncc — 
cool, temperate, and judgmatic, such an one .ts the ordinary 
W.arTant Officer. 

Judgmatical (d5;Dd3ma*tikal), a. coiloq. [f. 
as prec. + -al.] Characterized by good practical 
judgement ; judicious, discerning; judicial. 

182$ J, F. Cooi’ER Mohicans A judgmatical rap on 
the head stifiVned the lying impostor for a time. x 3 ^ W. 
Macinn Bob Burke's Duel in Blachto. Mag. XXXV, 751 
What we call in Ireland a Judgmatical sort of man— '.a word 
which, 1 think, might be introduced with advantage into 
the English vocabulary. x888 Spectator 23 Oct, 2411/1 
The tone is moderate and judgmatical throughout. 

Hence Judgma'tlcally adv., in tlie manner, or 
with the air, of a judge. 

1814 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 1x3 Ably described 
and judgmatically criiici>cd in almost every newspaper. 
1855 Ld, Houghton in W. Reid Li/e (1S91) 1 . aL 535 Glad- 
stone shakes his bead most judgmatically over the notion. 

Judgment, variant of Judgement. 

Judicable (d.^rPdikab’l), iz. Now [.ad. 

loXc'L.jiidicabil-is, f. // 7 iriV< 7 ;v to judge: see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being judged ; liable to judgement. 

1647 Jer. Tavlor Lib. Propiu it, 32 They were Herclicks 
both in matter and form and judicable in both tribunal>. 
i6£8 H. Care A 7 //^x Right Indulgence 39 No Opinion is 
Judicable^ nor no i’erson Punishable but for a sin. 

t Judicant. Obs. [ad. L. jhJicdnl-em, pr. 
pplc. of judiedre to judge: see -axt,] One who 
judges, or passes sentence. 

1570 Foxe a, dl. I. 225/2 Tliat no bhhop nor abbot, 
nor any of y* clergy should be .at the iudgement of any 
mans death or dUmembring, ncyiher ahoulde be any fauicr 
of the sayd iudicantes {X596 -ants). 

t Jndicate, S'. Ovs.rare. [f. ppl. 

stem ofyV 7 f/m 7 r<? to judge.] trans. To judge, decide. 

2638 T’. Whitaker Blood c/ Cra/e 5 Bur the degree 
whether more or less intense is judicated by nature. 

t Judicate, Obs. rare. [?ad. med.L.yV/t//- 
cdtus district under a judge, jurisdiction, f. L. judex, 
judic-em judge; see -.\te-.J 7 Judsdictiou. In 

quot. atlrib. 

2526 in Dillon Customs Pale 11892) 85 All the kings judi- 
rxiie officers of the tewne and marches of CaJJis. 

Judica*tioil. [ud. L. judiclitiou-em, n. of 
action from jisdiciirc to judge.] Ihe action of 
judging, judgement (in various senses). 

2625 Hart Vr. r. i.,9 Vci may nuny other circum- 

stances Crosse this indication in any indi'ulduaJi pery.n. 

265s Stanley Hist. PMI.s. 1x701)22/1 There iv no certain 
note of Judication and .Vssent. iSxs Bfj.THvit li'is. (1S41) 

V. -^Se/i That all-pervading and all-ruling principle, the frclf- 
judication principle- , ^ ... 

JudiCA'tivd (d.^N'dik/tiv), a. [f. h. judical-, 
ppl. stem of judiedre to judge + -IVE : sec -ative.] 
having the function of judging. 
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. JUDICIAL. 


1/ Having the function of trying causes or passing 
sentences ; judicial, juridical. 

Ld. Brooke 1. vi, 31 It hath a power 

Judicative, (or if you will Juridicall,) but not Legislative. 
175a Hume £ss. Treat,^ Comnno. {1817) 1. 499 The 
senate possesses all the judicative authority of the House 
of Lords. x8i8 Jas. Wili. Hrit. ftuiia iv. v. 11. 200 They 
were thus exclusively vested with the judicative power. 

2 . Having the iiihction of forming opinions. 

Z647 Karixcoos' .yrr;//. 120 It arises from some defect in 
the judicative foculiy. 1678 Lively Oroc. in. § 16 Ihey 
..make solemn appeals to their judicative faculties. 
Judicator (d,^«‘dik^’t3j). [a. late 'L.judtcaiof', 
agent-n. from judicare to judge,] One who judges, 

or acts as a judge. 

*759 Rouertson Hist. Scot, vi, Wks. 1813 I. 463 In 
this perilous position stood the Church, the authority of us 
judicators called in question. 1786 SttxU Papers iuHnn. 
Reg. 262/t Until their letjaliiy .shall have been decided., 
by the judicators of theplace into which the prize shall liaye 
been conducted, c 1831 Chalmcws in Jean Watson Li/e 
Afui. Thomson iv. (18S2) 51 The very presence of such would 
have resistles.s effect on the divisions of our judicators. 

Ju^cartori&l (dgmdikato-J'riah, tr. [f. late L. 
yV/Y/Vir/dn-r/j JuDic.vTORY + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to a indicator or judge ; judicial. 

z8i8 Jas. Mili. Brit. India III. ii. So That very assembly 
.. which had already- decreed, in its legUlativc t^apacity, 
that such evidence was useful, now, in its judicatorial 
capacity, decreed that it was the reverse. 

Judicatory (d/,?< dikatori, -di'kaWri) , sb. [ad. 
late L. judicdtdn'Uniy neuter of judicdtori-tis adj. : 
see next.] 

1 . A court of judicature ; a body having judicial 
authority; a tribunal. How chiefly »Sr. 

1606-7 Connsell of Scot. 4 Feb., The Writers 

and Clerkes of all ludicatories within this Realme. 167S 
OwE^; Worship 0/ God 83 From the highest Court of 
their Sanhedrim, to the meanest Judicatorj* in their Syna- 
gogues. 1707 Attkrburv Serm. (1733) IL 172^ Human 
Judicatories .. givcsenler.ee only on nKitiers of right and 
wrong. 1755 Act 5 Geo. III^ c, 49 § 4 A protest . . shall be 
registerable in the Courts of .Sc'sion or other competent 
judicatories. 1801 A. Hamiuton Wks. (i88j) VU. 226 The 
treaties of Jhe United States had been infracted by State 
laws, put in e.vecution by Slate judicatories. 1830 Hr, 
Mautinkau Hist. Peace IL v. vii. ;3i3 'i'he Scotch Church 
. .whose four judicatories, .were still all elective, 
b. transf. and Ji/. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Phdos. tv. (17011 134/2 They assert 
that passions or alTections are the Judges (spirijpta]. .To 
the.se a.ssertions. .concerning the Judicatories, agreeth wh.at 
they assert concerning Ends. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 10 
These are arr.iigned al everj* table, in every tavern ; and 
at such variety oT judicatories, there will be a-; great variety 
of sentences. 1850 MeCosu Dw. Ga^d. (1832J 2^ It fcon- 
sciencel is the highest judicatory in the human mind, judg- 
ing all and bein^ judged of none. 

2 . Judicature; a system of judicature. 

Bal/auPs Pra:tieks (i;j54) 265 Anent the college 
of justice, institutiouii and judicatorle thalrof. 1647 
Clarcsdon Hist. Rch. viii. § 206 The Lords, as the 
Supreme Court of Judicatory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, 
ling, I, xxxvii. (1739) ^3 Evidence, .in the Saxon Judicatory, 
sometimes consisted in the pregnant te.stimony of the fact 
itself. 1884 Law Times LXX.VI. 342/1 The judicatories 
of Scotland and England were as independent of each other, 
within their re-spective territories, as if they were the judi- 
catories of two foreign slates. 
t3. A judicatory or critical Stage, a crisis. Obs. 
1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. xix. 810 Judicatories (or 
Cri>es) which do not terminate the disease, are signs of a 
predominant and perverse humour. 

Jxi'dicatory, a. ? Obs. [ad. late \...jndicatdri‘its 
of or pertaining to jv\dging, f. ppl. stem of L..Judi^ 
care to judge: see -ouy.] 

1 . Having the function of judging or passing 
sentence ; of or pertaining to judgement. 

^ 1647 Bacon Disc. Goz>t. Eng. 1. xlix. (1739) 84 An 
influence upon that Judic.atory power that must apply that 
Law. 1659 Pearson Creed vn. 602 The Son of man is thu§ 
constantly repre->ented as making .. the last judicatory dis- 
tinction between man and man. a X7x3 Penk Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 679 A great Share in the judicatory Power. *782 
T. Warton Hist, Kiddington 61 Druidical shrines, thrones 
of royal inauguration., and judicatory tribunals. 

2 . By which a judgement may be made ; giving 
a decisive indication, critical, 

1603 Florio Montaignjji. xli, To judge of the apparences 
.. we had need have a iudicatorie instrument. 2624 Jsee 
iNmcATORvn. 1]. 1625 Hart . 4/m/, t/r. i. ii. 21 Amongst 
■ such sijjnes some are called Decretorie, or Iudicatorie. 

Judicature (d.^w-dikEtioi, Also 6 

-otire. [f. mcd.L.jitdzcdtiiray f. ppl. stem jiidiedt-y 
of h.jTidicdre to judge : see -uiiE. Cf. Y.judicd- 
turc (1426 in Godef. Coin/>L).'] 

1 . The action of judging; administration of justice 
by duly const.tiUed courts ; judicial process. Often 
in phr. court of judicature. 

Supreme Court o/Judicatutv in England^ dial constituted 
by Acts of Parliament in 2873 and 1875, in winch were 
united the former separate Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Plea^ Exchequer, Admiralty, etc. 

1530 Palsgu. 235/1 Judycature, jugement ; sentence. 
<‘2616 Bacon Adu. Dk. Buckhm. ii. § 4 Sir, ihc honour of 
ludges in their ludicature is the King's honour, whose 
person they represent. 2628 Lc Grvs tr. Barclay's Argents 
25a Let those which hold places of ludicature, h.ye as m.any 
Colleagues appointed to them. 1651 Hohuks Govt, Soc. 
XV. § 17. 254 We have demonstratively .shewed .. that all 
Judicature belongs to the City, and that Judicature is 
nothing eUc but an Interpretation of the Laws. x65o Trial 


Regie. 52 It hath not power of Judicature of IJfo, and 
I)eaih. 1733 Col. Rec. Penttsylr, IV. 31 As well in the 
Court of Chancery as in the other Courts of Judicature. 
2799 Mackiniosu Study Law Nature Naiious \SV.p. 
1846 I. 372 All the ini|/rovements of mankind in police, in 
judicature, and in legislation. 28x9 J. Marshall Const. 
Opiit. (1839) 189 The superior court of judicature of New 
Hampshire rendered a judgment upon thi.s verdict. 2846 
hl'CuLLOCii Aec. Brit. Empire (18541 H. 251 'J'he .system of 
judicature in Ireland rests on the Kiine principles as that of 
England, whence it w'as introduced by King John.^ 2873 
Act 36 ijr 37 \’%ct. c. 66 § 3 The several Courts hereinafter 
mentioned, .shall be consolidated together, and shall con- 
stitute one Supreme Court ofjudicnture in England. 

2 . The office, function, or aulhoiily of a judge; 
in quot. 1(335-561 n judge’s term of office. 

2530 Palsgr. 34 Amyni^terof theyr common wellli, oiiiher 
as a capitayne, or in onyceof iudicatoure. 2622 Lo. KuLi'r.R 
Williams \\\ Poriescue Papers (Camden) 166 Whose rever- 
sions (even of places under my judicature) 1 use to .scale 
dayly. 2635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. Mote 13 Granted, 
that the 40 years as-sigued by S. Paul (Acts 13. 20) 10 Saul, 
are to include Sanuiel.s Judicature. 2706 Piiti.Lirs, yudL 
eatnre, a Judge’s Place, or Ofiice. 2875 Maine Hist. Ins!. 
iv. 222 If the properly be acquired by judicature or poetry, 
or any profe.ssion whatever, 

b. (Sce quot.) 

2847 Craig, yu licature .. also, the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge, and of the coiiiC In whicli he sits to render 
justice. 2334 Weustlu cites Bouvier. 

3 . A body of judges or persons having judicial 
power ; a court of justice ; a legal tribunal, or such 
tribunals collectively. 

2593 A'r. Acts Jas. PI (25^7) § 160 Tl»e snidis Assemblies 
and judicatoures [of the Kirk) sail direct their Bedle to the 
persone or personnes dLsobediciit. 1652 Evelyn C/iar. Eng. 
in idisc. IFrit. (1805) 167, 1 tvas curiau.s before my return. . 
to vLite their judicatures. 1677 Loud. Caz. No. 1191/4 An 
Act for erecting a Judic.ature to determine dilTerence> touch- 
ing Houses burnt and dcmolt-bed by the laie dreadful Fire. 
1796 Bi‘. Watson .Apot. Bible 257 If the \\iines.ses of the 
resurrection had been examined t>efore any judic.ature. 2863 
H. Cox Instit. It. it. 299 The cs.semial attribute of the judi- 
cature is the power of authoritatively interpreting the laws. 

Mental judgement ; lormation or authori- 
tative expression of opinion ; criticism. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne m Select. (1840) 205, I proceed the right 
way in judicature, I judge according to my evidence. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 28 f 2 If he scats himself uncalled in tlio 
chair of judicature. 

1 5 , Tlie quality of being judicial (as opposed to 
moral): see Judici.vl A. i b. Obs. s'arc^K 
2643 Milton Divorce 11. xu, Our Saviour disputes not 
here the Judicature, for that was not bks Office, but tbe 
morality of Divorce, whether It be Adultery or no. 
b. attrib. 

Judicature Acts, a name given to the statutes e.stabli^h* 
ing the Supreme (^urt of Judicature, and regulating its 
practice. ‘1‘hese include esp. Act 36 S: 37 Viet. c. 66 (1873), 
38 S: 39 Viet. c. 77 (*8751; .see also 59 & 60 Viet. c. 24, 
Sell, ii jShort -Titles Act, 1896). 

2873 Silt, Rev. 9 Aug. 163 The Queen confidently expects 
that we shall thank Cod ..for the Budget, the Judicature 
Act, the Education and Endowed Schools Amendment 
Acts. 1880 Planelt. Guard. 20 Dec., The Judicature Acts 
placed a great de.-!! of power in the hands of tbe Judges, 
1883 Whartoils LavyLex. (ed. 7) 53/2 Court of Appeal, .is 
constituted under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and the Judicature Act, 1881. Ibid. 
801/2 The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875. .are conimonly referred to as *The Judicature .'ids’. 

Judicial a, and sb, [ad, L. judi- 

cidLisy f, judici-utn judgement ; see -al. Cl. OK. 
judicial kill Gower), later -rV/.] A. adj. 

1 , Of or belonging to judgement in a court of law, 
or to a judge in relation to this funclion ; pertain- 
ing to the administration of justice ; proper to a 
court of law or a legal tribunal ; lesuhing from or 
fixed by a judgement in court. (Also Jig. in refer- 
ence to God, conscience, etc.) 

Judicial murder, murder (or what is asserted to be such) 
■wrought by process of law ; an unjust though legal death 
sentence. 

2382 WvcLiF Ne/t. iii 30 Unto the hous of sodeknys, and 
of the men seltende sheldis a^en the judicial ^ate. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Frinc. 2683 He bad men fla hym quyk 
out of his skynne, And )»er-wiib keuyr he iudicinl see. c 2530 
L. Co.x Rhel. ^1899) 71 Oracyons iudimall be, that ionge to 
controuersies in the lawc, and plees. 1580 Hollyband 
VV’«w. Fr. Tong, On se sied en tugemeuf. they sit at the 
ludiciall seat. 2625 G. Sanovs Trtsv. 6 Where all causes 
are adjudged, both criiiiin.aU and judiciall. 2675 Baxter 
Cat/i. T/teol. «. 239 Most Protest.aiu Divines. .say that Justi- 
fication is a Judicial Sentence of G<^ as Judge. 1767 Black- 
bTosB Comm. IL xxx. 461 A series of judicial decisions, 
wliicli have now established the law in .such a variety of 
c^es. 2844 H. H. Wilson Br/t. India HI. 290 The asso- 
ciation of the' legislative and judicial power was open to 
obvious objection 1858 Lu, Sr, Leon.arus Ilandy-bk. 
Prop. Law xii. 73 Judicial separation is a new term intro- 
duced for the old divorce a mensd et tho*'o, z66z J. Paget 
Puzzles «5* Par. (2874) 147 'J'he many judicml murders which 
disgraced that period of our history, 1881 GlahsTonk Sp. 
in Ha, Comm. 22 July, A judicial rent was a rent fixed ac- 
cording to the judgment of a judicial body, a dispassionate 
and impartial body between man and man. 

b. Enforced by secular judges and tribunals: in 
judicial law, opp. to moral and ceremonial. 

1551 T, Wilson Logike (1580) 15 b. The Moral! Lawe 
siandeth forever,.. The ludiciall l.nwe Lt nc.\t, the whiche 
I . . we be not bound to observe as the Israelites were. ^ 1650 
Houaiis De Corp. Pol. 190 Thau shnit not steal, is simply 
I a L.'iw; but thi-.. He that stealeth an Ox, shall icstore 
, four/olil, is a Penal, or as other call it, A Judicial Law. 


2652 Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 102 A meer JudIcliU Law proner 
to the Jewish. Common- Wealth. 2819 K. Hall 
V. 327 The laws gi\en to the Lsraelitcs were of three kinds 
— ceremonial, judicial, and moral. 

c, TJicol. Inflicted by God as a judgement or 
punishment ; of the nature of a divine judgement 

26x3 PoRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 15* That first Anaiherna 
and ludtciall curse .. denounced against the Samarhats 
lor liinderlng the worke of the Temple. 279a BvKKKP;vr 
St. A/f. Wks. YII. 113 Wh.Tt is called a judicial Lluidnes?.' 
the certain forerunner of the de.struction of all crowns and 
Kingdoms. 2825 Southey in Rev. XIII. 275 Almost it 
seems as if he, and the flagitious army by. which he. 
.■iupported, .. were stricken with judicial blindness. 2849 
Macauiav Hist, Eng, viii. II. 277 An infatuation such a^, 
in a more simple age, would have been called judicial. 

d. Judicial factor {Sc. Law ) : ‘a factor or ad- 
ministrator ap])oiuted by the Court of Session on 
special application by petition, setting forth the 
circumstances which render the appointment neces- 
sary *(\V. Bell LawScot. i86j)- seeKiSCxoiLv 

1849 Act 12 /f* 13 Viet. c. 51 § 2 'J'he Expres.^ion ‘Judicial 
Factor’, .slmll mean Factor loco tutoris, Factor loco abseniis, 
and Curator bonis. 1B62 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 48^/1 
Before a jndiciat factor can obtain his discharge, the Court 
must he .satBfled that he has faithfully performed his duty. 
1894 Daily AV?oj 6 Juny 8/6 Charged.. with stealing 1,100/. 
from two estates on which he was judicial factor. 

2 . Having the function of judgement ; invested 
with aulliojiiy to judge causes. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iti. xii. § r We purpose not 
to .■'peake of the righteousnessc of a worldly iudiciatl coune, 
but of the heaueniye iudgement seat. i6ox StR W. Cows- 
WALLis Disc, Seneca (1632) 4 Yet cannot these present their 
griefes to judiciall men. 2769 Z-c//. xxii. 103 The 

returning oflicer is nut a judicial, but a tmrely miuLterial 
oflicer. 2863 H. Cox Instit. i. iii. 25 Parliaments v\ere 
originally judicial a.s well as legislative a.ssemblies. 

h. Judicial combat {dud), one engaged in for 
foimal dcci.rion of a controversy. 

2820 Scott Ivan/toe xliv. 1828 — R. M. Perth xxv, That 
tlie pretended judicial combat wa.^ a mockery of the divine 
will, and ofhuman laws. 2834 L. Kiicihe Jl'cv/d. by Seine 
56 'Hie practice of private duels grew naturally out of judicial 
combats. 188a H. SfJiscER Princ. Sociol. \ 522 J udicial duels 
..continued in France down to the clo.'-eol the J4lhceuiup’. 

c. Judicial Committee of the /rivy Council : 
one of the two Appellate Tjibunals in Great 
Britain, established in 1852 for the disposal of 
appeals made to the King in Conncil, 

Tliese .ire chiefly appeal.^ from the Colonial and Ecclesias- 
tical Court.>4. Other appeal's formerly made to the Kmg m 
Council now come before the Court of Appeal as coniliiutcd 
by the Judicature .Acts. 

x^x Penny C^cl. XIX. 24 By 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 4i»the 
jnri.sdiciion of the privy council is further enlarged, and 
there is added to it a body entitled ‘the judicial conmultee 
of the privy council'. 2863 H, Cox Instit. ti. vh. 485 
Besides the Hou^e of Lords, there is another supreme 
tribunal of appeal— the Queen tu (^ouucil, wltose judicial 
functions are delegated to the Judici.Tl Conimiilee of the 
Privy Council. The jurisdiction of the Commlliee is exer- 
cised principally to review judgments of the Colonial, the 
Eccle.smstical, and the Adiniiahy Courts. 287a J-,J»<''Inc 
Ann. Time 985/2 (23 Feb. 18721 The Judicial Committee ol 
the Privy Council give judgment in the appeal of the Rev. 
Mr. Purchas, known a.-? the ‘ Brighton Ritual Case . 

Of a judge ; proper to a judge. 

2800 Asiat. .A?in. Reg., Pfoc. E. Ind. Ho. 58/2 [Ihese 
men) somewhat similar to aldermen in London . . did lately 
send a memorial desiring judicial salaries, a 183a Mackin- 
tosh Life Mote Wks. 1846 I. 409 'J'hat concentration 01 
authority in tlie hnnd.sof the superior courts at CNtininster, 
which contributed indeed to the purity and dignity of the 
judicial character. 1856 Fhouue Hist. Eng, (18581 1, ij. \35 

A political diniculty,.was laid before the popein his judicial 

capacity, in the name of the nation. 2888 ISnycK Amer. 
Connino. II. 11. xlii. 120 What is called, evcii 111 Ameiica 
where robes axe not worn, the ‘ purity of the judicial ermine . 

4 . Giving judgement or decision upon any mat- 
ter; foiming or e.xpressing a judgement ; disposed 

to pass judgement ; relative to judgement; crilicnl. 

2580 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (.Arb.) 8 More 
iudiciall in matters of conceit, than our quadrant crepun. 
dios, that spit ergo in the nioulh of eiierie one 
163a Delonky Thomas 0/ Reading in 1 horns L. h. t rose 
Rom. {2858) I. 135 It becommeth not me to eontroule >our 
iudiciall thoughts. ' 2842-4 E.mekson Ess., Over-lsoul Wk>. 
(Bohn) I. 119 Tbe intercourse of society is 
judicial investigaiion of character. 2846 Su.mner Picket wg 
m Orat. Sp. (18501 IL 459 His mind was 
than forensic in its cast. 1896 S'. iV Q. 8ih Ser. IX. w/ 
The Quarterly Rerde^u has for many years been dist 
guished for its judicial fairness. ' , 4 

b. Pertaining to the judgement of the reputea 
influence of the he.avenly bodies upon human affairs. 
Judicial astrology : see Astuology 1 b. 

^ c 1392 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 4 Theise ben ol-seruaunccz 0 

iudici.ll matieie & rytes of paiens, in which my 

hath no fvilh, ne no knowyng of hir horoscopmu. 2475 

Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 60 The noble scienccofsuchejuuitie 

mater in causis nalurelle concernyjig the 
bodies of hevyn. 2560 [see Astrology i bk xmj 
Holy .V prof. St. 11. vii. 74 As for judiciall Astrology (wme 
hath the least judgement in ii) this vagrant hath been w v 
out of all learned corporations. 2728 Pemuerton Atvt' 
Philos. 7 Addicted to judicial astrology . . and ^ - 

Mipersliiions. 2837 Besthasi Ration, divui. } jj 
VII. 2x0 Among alchymists and judicial astiologers 
have been those who have been dupes to the impostures > 
which they profited. , , 

fc. Bled. That determines the issue, or belong 

to the crisis, of a disease : - Cbitioal 4. (Some- 
times with, combination of prec. sense.) Obs. 
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1544 Phaf.r Rcfiut, Ly/c (1553) Gjb, If the j.iundU., 
appeare m tlie vj day, beyng a day iudicial or cretike of the 
ague, ..it is a very good sygne. 1651 Culpeiter AstroL 
Dis. (1658) 52 The time or houses noted betwixt 
‘the C^i^is, are called the judicial times, or such times wherein 
a man may judge what the disease is, or what it will be. 

fd. Kliei. Critical. Obs, 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. Ep. A, Of Epistles, some 
be demonstrative, some suasorie, and other some iudiciall. 


proposiie or matter conceived.. is reduced to three heads, 
or kinds. Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judiciall. 

t 6. That has or shows sound judgement ; judi- 
cious. Obs. 

xS3i Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The same man . . 
should., grow*., to a iudicial comprehending of ehcm. z 6 i 6 
Bulloeak, htdiciall, wise; graue, of great iudge* 

ment. 15*4 Capt. Smith Vir^nui w 200 He shewed him- 
selfe so iudiciall and industrious as gaue great satisfaction. 
B. sb. [Elliptical uses of the adj.J 
fl. A judicial law or ordin.ince : see A. i b. Obs. 

£■1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 283 Scrmonyalis of he oolde 
la we & summe iudycialis bynden nou^t now. c 1449 Pecock 
ReP>‘. 18-19 The posityf lawe of the ceremonyes iudicialis 
& sacrainentalis. 1577 ir. Bulliu^cAs Decades (1592) .J04 
The ludicials teach thegouernment ofan house or a common 
weale. 1653 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 417 In all the 
judicials and ceremonials, .there was ever somewhat moral 
wrapped up In them. 172X St, GeruiojCs Doctor Sin 1 . 

5 44 By the law of God in the Old Testament, called the 
udicials. 

t 2. Determination, decision, judgement. Obs, 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys iRo.nI).) 138 Aftyr the judycyal 
of very resoun To lovyn hys credytour most holdyn was he 
Wych of hys dette had most pardoun. 1589 Nashe final. 
Absurd. Epist. P iij, Whose effectual! iudiciall of your 
veriues made such deepe impression in my attentive imagi- 
nation. X63X T. Powell Tom All Trades 32 There i.s no 
true judiciall of the falling and rising of commodities. 

\ d. Aslrol. A determination or conclusion as 
to a future event from tlie positions of tiie heavenly 
bodies ; the system of such determinations. Obs. 

1496 Dives <5* Paup. (W. de W.) i. xxxiv. 73 They that . . 
take hede to the ludycyall of astronomye or to dyuynacyons. 
1561 Eden Arte Nauie^. Pref., The. .phantasiicall obserua* 
lions of the iudicials of astrolo ’ie.^ 1652 Gauli: Ma^aslrom. 
23 Where is obliquity but in the judicials of astrologie? 

fc. M&d. Determination of the nature of a 
disease ; diagnosis. Obs. 

15:3 Ititlel ludycyall of Uryns. xs^S Uoall Erasm. Par. 
L((As Pref! 20 'The corporah ijhysicians doo often cymes 
var:e..in their iudiciaU of the di»eases. 

1 3. A legal judgement. Obs. 

*S3VilARNES Snpplic. Kin^ ii. Wks (1572) 207 It is to 
yojr condemnation, and to your ignomynie, that you doe 
exercise iudicials among you. iWo Burney K<o 5. fi-opo*' 99 
Our Saviours own argument concerning tlie ludicials of an 
InBdel, He can but kill the body. 

t b. An instrument of legal punishment. Obs. 
c i6}o T. S-MYTH Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cucking-stoole and other Judttialls and 
cuktigatories. 

Hence Judlcialit? (d 5 ;diJi|K'lIti), Judi'oial- 
ness, the quality or character of beins judicial j 
Jadioiallze (djadi-Jalniz) v. ti-ans., to treat judi- 
cially, arrive at a judgement or decision upon. 

17.7 Bailuy voI. II., yudicialness^ judicial Qualjty, State 
Of Condition. 1867 Pall Mall G. j jan. 1 His mind .. has 
something different, in its kind of judiciality, from what is 
usually meant by impartial intellectual judgment. 1877 
'J*. Sinclair Mount 6 Must one .. judiciallse the problem 
whetlier Shake.speare died from a debauch, before one can 
have soul-liftiiiKs with Ihim] on the divine .spirit's wiiigs.^ 

Judicially y* 

In a judicial manner. 

1. In the way of legal judgement, or in the ofiDe 
or capacity of judge ; in, by, or in relation to, the 
administration of justice ; by legal process ; by 
sentence of a court of justice. 

1463 Poston Lett. II. 223 Judicialy syltyn? the seyde 
k. 2543 He.v. Vni Derlar. Scots Bivb, Regoter-i 
and Recordc.>> iudicially and aiUeniiquely made. 10x7 
•Moryson Itin. 11. 16 Indited, lliough absent, .and condemned 
judicially of Treason. 1783 AinsxutrtiCs Lat, Diet, (.Morell) 


^ judicially in the E.vchequcr. 1835 
132 'i'lje J.ist perished judicially in England. 

b. T/ieol. In the way of a divine judgement or 
punishment. . 

*654 Fuller Two Serm. 66 G^d .. may judicially h.nrden 
those from whom hi.s grace is witfufrawae, for m.^kJng no 
better Uic thereof. 1782 Cowter Left. Wks. 1837 XV. 122 
Though I love my country, I hate its follies and its Mtis, 
and had rather see it scourged in mercy, than judicially 
hardened by prosperity. 1833 J. H. Kkw.man Pp^' 

(18361 II, X. i23The multitude of sinners judicially^blmded. 

2. After the manner of a judge; with judicial 
j^owledge and skill ; critical! v. 

.*577-87 Holinshed CW;. III. 1402(2, A noble mmd 
ludiciallle grounded vpou the truth of diuine philosopnie. 
*5x7 Moryson //in. iii. 37. 1 "onld have a Ir.nveller 
speake of those ihiuCN wnereof he could discourse inost 
eloquently and judicially. i863 Freeman .\orin. Cow/. 
IhvUi. 165 He judicially sums up what wa> good ana wr.at 
was evil in him. 

t b. So as to determine something ; determma- 
tively. Obs. , , . 

X609 Doulaxd Omith. MiciM. si Rc'ts arc placed in 
Songi.. Essentially, when they betoken silence, ludicially, 


when they betoken not silence but the perfect Moode: and 
then their place U before the signe of Time. 

T3. \Yith sound judgement, judiciously. Obs. 
_i6oo E. BLOL•^c^ tr. Conestaggio 81 All agreed that the 
King . . had not dealt therein iudicially, saying it was a 
meane to breed contention. 1653 Walton Angler iv. xo3, 
I find Mr. Thomas Barker.. deal so judicially and freely in 
a little book of his of Angling. 

Judi'ciarily, adv, rare. [f. neM + -ly 2 .] 
In a judiciary manner or sense; judicially. 

i6xx CoTGR.,/7/«//f/V2/rrwr«/, iudiciarily, iudicially. c 16x9 
R. Jones in Plunix II. 480 The words .. may easily 
be taken judici.anly..or they may be taken popularly. 
Judiciary (d^^/di-pari), a. and sb. ^'‘ow rare. 
[ad. L. judicidruus^ \. judici-ttm judgement : see 
-AUY, and cf. F. (i 4 -i 5 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.}.] — Jtnncixu. A. oiij. 

1. Of or belonging to legal or formal judgement, 
or to a judge in his capacity of giving such judge- 
ment ; pertaining to judicature or to courts of law. 
= Judicial A. 1. 

x6iiCoTCR.,///<//VxV»fV^,..tudiciarie, iudiciall, done in Court. 
x6x3 T, 'J’aylor Comm. Titus ii. 13 Although he shall 
exercise his iudiciarie power. 1670 Bioust Laiv Diet. 
Ded., Persons, Dignified with the Judiciar>* Scailet Robe. 
1787 Jefferson llfrit. (i894> IV. 475, 1 like the organi2.ation 
of the government into Legislative, Judiciao' and Executive. 
1876 iJiCDY Real Prop. ii. 64 Laws. .are made indirectly by 
the tribunals In deciding upon particular cases. . . [These] 
are sometimes called judge-made, or judiciary laws. 

fb. = Judicial A. 1 b. Obs. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. vii. (1700) 101 The Judiciary Parts 
of the Law were those that related to them as they were a 
Society of Men. 

t c. -Judicial A. i c. Obs. 

t6s6 R. Roqinson Christ all 425 It is a judiciary hand of 
God upon the Papists. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 24 
Judtciaiie Hardnesse of heart and BHndnesse of ^iinde. 

•t*2. Having the function of judging ; deciding as 
a judge or arbiter : = Judicial A, 2. Obs . 

1690 Child Disc. Trad.- (1694) 146 So nuiuy of the said 
Judiciary Merchants as heard the said Cau-e and Cause--, 
and signed the Judgments or final Decrees in them. 

b. ^Judicial A. 2 b. 

1768 Dlacicstone Comm. HI. xxii. (1809) 337 'i'he fir-t 
written injunction of judiciary combats tliat we meet with, 
Is in the law'sof Gundcbald, a. i>- 501. 1826 Djcdv Broiuist. 
Hon.^iZiq) X.Gode/ridns 273 The Clergy of Spain, instead 
of compurgatory oaths and iudlclary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses and regular examination. 

1 3. Forming a judgement or ojiinion, discerning: 
* Judicial A. 4. Obs. 

a X63X Donne ittd Serm. Gen. i. 26, I have a power to 
judge, a judicbric, a discretive power. 1656 Stanllv Hist. 
Ph'ilos. V. (1701) i8c/ 3 This Judgment may not unfiily be 
termed Judiciary. 

fb. DC or in reference to, astio1of*y: » Judi- 
cial A. 4 b. Also, Pertaining lo the giving of 
judgements or decisions by any kind of divination, 
as ‘ physiognomy *, Obs. 

1604 'I\ PassUms vi. 3x5 What vaine sludies 

exercise, .our iudiciarie Astronomers, by calculating imtivi- 
tees telling events. 1640 Bf. Rkynolo-- Passtons\\. 78 All 
which .. I include under the name of Iudiciarie Physio- 
gnomic. 1734 tr. Rollings Ane. H/st. (1S27J III, viu vii. 327 
The wild clumera.s of judiciary astiology. 

fc. Rhet. Judicial A. 4d. Obs. 

1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. I. 17 Three sorts of ora- 
tion.s, the deliberative, the judiciary and the deniouairaiive. 

B. sb, [(if. med.L. fftdicuiria^jtididdrius sbs.] 
f 1, An art of divination ; see A. 3 b. Obs. 

1587 Goldi.ng De Mornay xxv. 382 Wh.ai An mooued 
lacob to say it? .. If yes say Phi/iioinie or ludic'iarie, il>c 
good old man w.as blind. 1594 Cakew JInarte's Exam. 
'ilHts (i6x6) 183 All the sciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion.. as the Mathem.atickcs, Asliologie, Arithmelicke, Per- 
spcctiue, Iudiciarie, and the re'-t. 

f b. A judicial astrologer. Cbs. 

1653 Gaule Magasirom. 136 May not the morose judi- 
ciaries be ihus urged? 

2. ta. A place or court of jiulicaturc. rare. 
i68x W. Rodcrison Phrascol. Ccn. (1693) 780 A Judiciary 

or place of Judgment. 

b. = JUDICATUUK 

1803 M. Cutler in Life. yrnh. Cmr, (1888) 1 1. 81 He 
at length pointed out the imjH>»sibility of a government 
being supported without an independent judiciar)*. 1875 
Glaostoxk Glean. VI. I.vxxiii. 185 'H»a' i-irengih depend-, 
on the m.-igislracy, the police, the judiciar>', tiic standing 
army. sB 3 s Law Times LXXIX. 83/1 Hc.-id of the lri.sh 
magistracy and chief of the judicLiry, 

Judicious til,: 5 «di’Jos),< 7 . AUo 7 erron. -itioua. 
[ad. V.JitdidcUA'j (Montaigne, iQih c.) = It. 
giiidizioso^ f. L./tTdiW-uat : see -cf.*.,] 

1. Of persons (or their faculties, etc.): Having or 
e.\ercising sound judgement ; discreet, wise, sensi- 
ble.' a. in relation to intellectual mailers: P'nrm- 
ill" correct opinions or notions; sound in discern- 
ment; \%iscly critical. 

1508 Fi ORio, Gindieioso, iudicious learned, wise, discrccL 
x6o3Shai;s. Ham. iii- ii- 29 Now thU ouer-doiic . . though 
it make the vnskilfull Laugh, c miiot hut make the ludic.ous 
"recue 1636 Jackson Ct\ed vni. xxu. S 2 Jt hath bccne 
Jo/ig .I'-oe observed by the learned and juJiCioas Hooker. 
x6^ Gale Crt . Gentiles l Introd, 4 Thus al-o Judicious 
C^lingwortli. 1685 Boyle Amy. AWfiw Aa?. iv. 95 The 
famousest and iudlClOu^c'.t of the anciciiler Kabbmv 1734 
A. CoLUSS Gn CV.r. Kclig.^^a One of the moM Judicious of 
Interoreiers, the great Grouus. x3i8 Hall-vai Mjd. .jgesix. 

I (-Bio) III. 305 Tbcrcwerc men who made the age famou.-, 
"rave lawyer-, judicious historians, wise philosophers. 


b. in relation to practical matters: Wise in 
adapting means to ends; capable and careful in 
action ; prudent. (Now the more frequent use.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conrslaggio 82 Being accounted.. con. 
fident, iudicious, and diligent, although of no great experi- 
e.'jce. . 2605 Shaks. Mach, iv. il id 1658 W. Samjlrson 
Graphice 20 To give honour lo this Art of Painting many 
worthy Gentlemen .. are become luditlous practiii luers 
herein, n 1704 'J*. Brown Praise Per:’. \Vk«L 1730 1.92 
judicious pilot. 18x9 ScoTT Leg. Montrose vl, No judicious 
j commander allows cither flags of truce or neuiraUio rtniaiii 
in his c.amp longer than is prudent. 

2 . Of action, thouglit, etc. : Proceeding from 
or showing sound jiitigemciit ; marked by discre- 
tion, wisdom, or goo.i sense, a. in relation lu 
intellectual matters. 

i5o 3 ]\fARSTON Antonio's Ret*. Prof, That .. We might 
uaigh massy in judicious scale, xdax Burton .-J;;*??. Met, 
1. iL 111. XV. (1651) 137, I would that all , . would read those 
judicious tracts of Or. Henry Spelman. X78£ Couier 
Conversat. 235 A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. 

Geo. Eliot Silas M, xi. As she concluded this judi- 
cious remark, she turned to the AIi.%s Gunns, 
j b. in relation to practical matters. (Now the 
! more frequent use.) 

1 x6oo E. jIlount tr. ConesUtg^io 201 'lliis relraiie .. yet 
I was . . iudiciou-:, the plate being strong by n.ilure. 1695 
j T£.M^Lc Jnltvd. Hist. Eng. 279 'I o surmount. all lAangcrs . . 

1 by brave Actions and judicious Councils. 1781 Gibbon />*•£/. 

\ <y F. (1869) I. xix. 530 A verj' judicious plan of operations 
I was adopted. X833 Ht. Martinlau I'andirput .y S. vi. 95 
j Selling again the judicious purchases they weie enabled to 
1 make. 1853 Sir H. Douglas J/rV/A Bridges 143 A splendid 
I and very instructive example of what may Le effected by 
, judicious combinations and arrangemenis. 
t t 3 . = Judicial A. I. Ois. 

(But in the two Shaks. quots. the actual sense is doubtful. 
yttdicial does not occur in .Shaks.) 

, 1605 .SiiAKS. Learxn. iv. 76 ludicious punishment, ’iwas 

thi.-* flesh begot Those Pelicanc D.aughters. 1607 — Cor. \. 

I vi. 12S HiN bust offences to vs Shall haue ludicious heaiing. 
j x6ix Cory.vt Crudities 279 Their courts of justice, their 
I judicious proceed. ngs. 1632 J. Hayward tr. A74?«<//T Arv- 
j meuii i^S To proceede ag.ainst him by a judiciou- way. 

i JudlxiOTlsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 
i 1, Jn a judicious manner ; with sound or correct 
! judgement ; discreetly, wisely, prudently. 

] x6ox-a Fulbeckk \st Pt. Parall, Introd. x l*o excite 
. . .some other .. farre more fully, iudlciously, and learnedly 
to .accomplish this busines. 1688 Bovlk Final Causes Sat. 

\ Things \\\.^\ Opium, .is now tmployed as a noble remedy, 

- ns indeed it is, if skilfully prepared mid judiciously ex- 
hibiied. 1756 Du, Delany in lA/o <j* Lett. Mrs, Delany 
u86t) III. 388 She read and wiote tuo languages correctly 
and judiciou^I>^ 1839 Ja.mes Louis S/F, ll. 325 [There 
arc] few cxnmplev of remote dependencies upon great 
empires being well or judlciouslv governed. 1879 Fruude 
Carsar vi. 56 Money judiciously distributed ainong the 
leading politicians had secured the Senate's connivance. 
t2. iiy a legal or formal jndgemeiit ; judicially. 
<21634 Coke Davies England’s Independency 

upon the P.apal Power, Historically and JudicioiLsIy slated. 
1737 WinsioN yosephus, elniitj. 111. xv. $ 3 God ..had 
judiciously condemned them to that punLhnient. 

tb. Wilh the air ol a judge* ‘ laying down the 
law ' ; dogmatically. Obs. 

1728 Morgan Algiers Pref. 7 How many [Englishmen] 
have 1 met with. .mo.st judiciously terming the lest o( them 
[Moors and Arabs] ‘savages'. 

Judi'ciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] TIjc 
quality of being judicious ; soundness of judge- 
ment ; discretion, wisdom, prudence, good sense. 

2651 Fuller s Abel Rediv. (1867) H. 222 He Jiad not met 
wilh the like before for . . judicioumess, 2655 Fulli.r Ch. 
Hist, V. iv. § 16 Such the soil of lliU .Sir *i'huina> IMorc, In 
which facetiousne-ssc and judiciou:>aeN.sc were cxcelkiuly 
tempered together. X7SX-73 Joktis Eecl. Hist, (K.), 'I he 
examination.. requirc>, in due proportion, judiclou'-ne.ss and 
precaution. x886 Law Times l.XXX. 191/2 1 .. J. Bowen 
points out, with judiciousness and precision, some of the 
chief results of the great changes iiiiiiaccd in 1873. 

Judy (d3« dij. [A lamiliar pel-lonn of the 
female name Judith 7 \ Name of the wife of Punch 
in the 2)uppet-show of * Punch and Judy'; hence 
{sbtug) applied disparagingly or contemptuously, 
esp, lo a womaji of ridiculous appearance, 

_x8x3 j. H. Vaux Flash Dict.^ yudy^n blowcn ; but some- 
times used when spc.aking familiarly of any woman. xSxS 
C. M. West.macott Eng. Spy 11 . 65 Old Punch with hi- 
Judy. 1885 RuNCi.vt.AN Skippers i<f Sh. 3 You get caught 
speaking to any of them steerage judics. J/od. sLing. 
Doesn't she fook a Judy? 

b. Comb., asytu/ypiippe/; Judy-cow, a local 
name for the lacu’-bird (cl. lady-cos-o). 

2855 Robinson iVititby Gloss., yudy-cow. 1897 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 331 'I'hey are simply Judy*pupi>ct> in the Policincilo 
of conventionality. 

Jue, obs. form of Jew. 

Juel, Jueler, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, -eh, etc. 

+ Ju'elet. Obs, tare. Pi. 4 iuelea. [a. OF. 
jodct,joiteUl (pi. -cz, -elz, -es), dim. of Joel Jewel.] 

A l>l-a> thing, a toy. 

iWoAycnb.-jj f>c conioun his bay!> [Le. Luveth thcml uur 
rubys, uof sat>Ts, oj-cr uor emerojdcs, I'd u)cj» as iuele* 
to childcrcn. l>’Hg. (Colton CUop. A v. If. 63) cc sent come 
ioucics (£». r. in Cvdcf., iuw elclz* a enfan-.j 

t Ju'ffer- Obs. [cf. Du. jujjer maiden, } oung 
lady, niis»; also, spar, tc.nn, joint; woui-dowii 
form of jttj'vrotiw, joiikvroitw \ so Gcr. juttg/er 
(from/;///^'4://J. also, in shipbmlding./r/^r.] A 
piece of ti.mber four or five itichcs square. 
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1677-83 Moxon MccIu Exerc. (1703) i6a yufftrs^ StufT. 
about 4 or 5 inches square, and of several Lengths. Hence, 
1688 in R. Holme, 1823 in Nicholson PracL Builder, 
t Ju’ffle, V. Sc, Obs. ' [Origin and meaning ob- 
scure ; perh. related to Shuffle, but app. of earlier 
appearance.] intr. (?) To sbiiffle; to fumble in- 
eptly, to bungle, to ‘ maffle Hence tJn'ffling 
ppl. a . ; also t Ju-fler. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 16 Ane hommilty jommeltye 
jufiler, Lyk a stick stackarand in the ry. 1535 Lynucsay 
Saiyre^ hiierl. Auld Man 218 Scho may call me ane 
iufflane iok. 15.. RotvlVs (Bann. MS.) 251 Th.an 

luflar Tasy with his iaggis, And Belly Bassy with his 
haggis, At hellis ^ettis sail mak sic reirding. 

Jug (dgyg), 

1 . A pet name or familiar substitute for the femi- 
nine name Joan, or Joanna ; applied as a common 
noun to a homely woman, maid-servant, sweet- 
heart, or mistress ; or as a term of disparagement. 
Now rare. 

[Like Suke^ Snky ~ Sttsmi {Sue)x yack^ yacky = yoAit, 
and other similar formations, this was prob. partly phonetic, 
partly a playful perversion. Forms app. relat^ or parallel 
are the masculine yagge^ y^Sge = yack ; yiigginy beside 
yatikiiti yeukifty y7iniciny ynckin \ yttek in yucksoty yuxon ; 
all ultimately from yohn. (Sec E. \V. B. Nicholson Pedi' 
gree 0/ yacky 1892.)] 

1569 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 183 Rttff, 

I will give thee sixpence to lie one night with thee. il/*#*. 
Gogs heart, slave, dost thou think I am a sixpenny jug? 

Knack to know a knave VI. 5x1 Then come.s a 
soldier counterfeit and with him was his jug. 1605 Shake. 
Lear 1. iv. 245 roole ..Vlhoop lugge I loue thee. x6xz 
CoTGR., lanncttey lu^, linnie (a woman’s name). Ibid.^ 
leluinnettCy lug, or litmie. 1631 Brathwait Wkimziesy 
She.,wiU not wet her hand lest shce spoylc 
the graine of her skinne : Mistris Joan ha's quite forgot that 
shee was once jugge, 1632 Rowley IPoman never vexed i, 
in Hazl. Dods/ey Xll. its Clown [to ^<7rt»/l Bring him away, 
Jug. 1707 Mrs. Crntlivre Plaion. Lady in, But hark 
ye, don c you marry that ilbmanner’d Jug, the Relict of a 
cheating old rogue. Bentley xv. 424 Joanna., 

was his favourite child: .. having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, .she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as Tong as she remained unmarried. 

2 . As the second element in local names of various 
small birds, as bank-Ju^y the chiffchaff, also the 
willow warbler; hedgC’Ju^y the long-tailed tit- 
mouse. [But cf. Jug 

rZZiLetcesicrsk, Gloss.y yngg, and yiiggy, a diminutive of 
Joan or Jane. ..It is now, I believe, exclusively applied to 
sundry small birds. 1885 Swainson Prozu Names Birds 
26 ChiffehafF.. Bank*bottTe or Jug (Bedfordshire). From 
the shape and situation of its nest Ibid. 32 British Long- 
tailed Titinou.se. . • The penduline form of the ne.st, and the 
feathers which compose the lining, have obtained for the 
bird the names of Jack vn a bottle . , Hedge jug. 

[Origin uncertain : possibly, 
as suggested by Wedgwood, a transferred use of 
jDOri.i, the feminine name, for which there are 
analogies. But no actual evidence connecting the 
words has yet been found. (Cf. Skeat Etymol. 
Diet, s.v.)] 

I . A deep vessel, of varying shape and size, for 
bolding liquids, usually with a cylindrical or 
swelling body, or one that tapers upward, having 
a handle on one side, and often a spout. Fre- 
quently with qualification denoting use or kind, as 
brown-, claret-, cream-, milk-, water-jug, etc. 

The name is applied locally with ^various extensions or 
restrictions to vessels, commonly of earthenware, also of 
glass or metal, sometimes even of wood or leather, occa- 
sionally. as in u.hotavater jug, furnished with a lid ; in U. S. 
having ‘a narrow neck or orifice, usually stopped by a cork* 
{.Cent. Did.). 

iSSS Elyot Did,, Caniharus, a pot or a iugge. xsss 
Eden Decades 38 They haue sundry kyndes of water pottes, 
iugges, and drinckinge cuppes, made of earthe. 1596 Shaks, 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii, 90 Vou would presente her at the 
Leete, Because she brought stone-lugs, and no seal’d quarts. 
1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy v. i, You’re a Dutch Butler- 
ferkin, a Kilderkin, a double Jugg. 1756 NucENTGr. To^try 
Gennany II. 403 There is a great sale of stone juggs and 
pitchers at Andemach. 1783 Poor Soldiery Song 

* The Brown y7tg* i, This brown jug that now foams with 
mild aIe..WasonceToby Filpot 18^ ^cqtt Redgau/itiet 
Let. iv, A small jug, which he replenished with ale from a 
large black-jack- 1828 P. Cunningham N, S. Wales led. 3) 

II. 107 Common brown Toby Philpot jugs. 1883 J. Marti- 
NEAU Types Eth. The. 1. 131 Ajug is said to be empty when 
it has no water. i83d S. W. Line. Gloss-y yugy a stone bottle, 
such as is used for wine or spirits, not .such as a Jlilk-Jug, 
which is called a Pitcher, lbid,y Pitchery .. the term Jug 
is applied to large stoneware jars. 

b. A jug with its contents ; the liquid in a jug ; 
esp, beer, as distinguished from the contents of a 
bottle, i.e. wine. Also, locally, A measure of 
capacity for ale or beer, usually about a pint. 

1635 D. Dickson Pract, IPks. (1845) I. 92 Carry out the 
refuse and jugs of the house, a 17x6 bouxa Serm. I. iv. (R.), 
The sordid temptations of the ;ug and the bottle, xj^s 
Cowvi:r Let. to Lady Hesketk x^ Sept., He gave me. .a 
black jug of ale of his own brewing. 1848 Dickens Do77tbey 
V, He came up with a jug of warm water, 

2. slang. A prison, jail ; more fully Stone-jug. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookzvood 111. v. In a box of the stone- 
jug 1 was born, Thus was I bowl'd out at last, And 

into the jug for a lag was cast. i86x Lowell Biglpio P. 
n. i. Poems xSpo II. 229 'They sentenced me . . to ten years 
in the Jug. 1890 Boldrewood Robbery U77der Anns 144 
Men just out of the jug . . with their close-shaved faces, 
cropped beads, and pi-ison-clothes. X899 Besant OreuT-ge 


C‘xV/Prol., That hospitable place., the Black Jug— -where 
before long you will pass a few pleasant days. 

3 . Comb.j US Jug-metal j ~pot\ jug-broke udj. ; 
also jug-bitten a. {slang'),^ iiito.xicated ; jug-fish- 
ing U,S,y a mode of fishing with the line and bait 
tied to a Boating ‘jug’ or bottle {Cent, Did,'), 

1630 J. Taylor {Water _P.) (N.), When any of tliem 

are wounded, pot-shot, *jug-bittcn, or cup-shaken, so th.at 
they have lost all reasonable faculties of the minde. a X658 
Cleveland PoemSy Agaittsl Ale^ xi, Tlic *Jug-broke Pate 
doth owe to thee Its bloody Line and Pedigree. 1641 
French Distill, u (1651) 4 'They may be of Copper . . or of 
Vug-metall, or Potters-melall glazed. 1654 Gavton Pleas. 
Notes IV. xxii. 276 It may as well be denyed, that Duke 
D'Alva's face is not to be seen on *Ji:gge-pots in Holland. 
Jug sb.^ Also joug. An imitative re- 

presentation of one of the notes of the nightingale, 
and some other birds, usually repeated as Jug, 
Jng% hence, used as a name for this note. 

.*5*3 Skelton Garl. La/ttdVlks. 1843 I. 401 To here this 
nightingale, ..Warbelynge In the vale, Dug, dug, lug, iug, 
. . With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk ! 1576 Gascoigne Pliilo/ncne 
(Arb.) 1x3 'i'he next note to hir phy Is lug, lug, lug, I 
gesse. 1773 Bakrington hi Phil. Trans. LXlII, 261 
Nothing, however, can be more marked than the note of 
a nightingale called iLs jug, X&S4-S Wood Homes 10701071 1 
H. xxxi. (1868) 624 The ‘jug-jug* of one Nightingale is 
sure to set singing all others within hearing. 

Jug. sbA rart^K Also jugg. [f. Juo 
The sleeping place of partridges, where tliey ‘jug* 
or nestle together. 

X834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 43 The ni^ht worms and 
other small animals . . have mostly retired into the earth 
before the partridges leave their ‘jugg* or sleeping place. 

[Jug, an error for Ing, meadow, in X7-iSlh c. 
Diets,, Halliwell, etc.] 

Jug, 2^.1 [f. Jug 42] 

1 1 . intr. 1*0 use a jug ; to drink. Obs, 

1681 \V. Rodertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 781 Be jugging 
or jogging : Ant bibey a 7 ii abi, 

2 . trans. {Cookeryi) To stew or boil in a jug or 
jar (esp. a hare or rabbit). 

*747 [see Jugged belowj. 1769 Mrs. Raffald E/tg. 
Housekpr. (1778} 135 To jug a Hare. x868 Bkowniso Ri 7 /g 
<S* Bk. viii. 1386 Gigia can jug a rabbit well enough. 1898 
J. Arch Story of Life vii. 160 If I could catch that hare . . 

1 would carry him home and jug him. 

3 . slang. To shut up in jail ; to imprison. (Cf. 
Jug sbi- 2.) Also transf. To confine. 

1841 Catlin N, Amer, fud. (1844) H- x.xxv. 36 The poor 
fellow was soon jugged up. 1877 LowELLic/f. II. viii.ejo, 

I have been there every day e.\ccpt when 1 was jugged with 
the gout. iZpo Boldrewood Robbery imder Arms j 56 Pm 
not going to be jugged agwn, not if 1 know it. 

Hence Jugged (d,5»gd) ppl, g., esp, in Jugged 
hare] Ju'gging vld. sb, 

X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 50 A jugged Hare. Cut it in 
Utile pieces, ..put them into an earthen Jugg,. .cover the 
Jugg or Jar you do it in, so close that notlung can get in, 
then set it in a Pot of boiling water. xDoo Malkin Gil Bias 
X. iii. ? xo The second course consisted 01 pigs’ ears, jugged 
game, and chocolate cream, a 1834 Lamu Lett, .xviil. Th. 
Pres. Game 176 A hare to be truly palated must be roasted. 
Jugging sophisticates her. 1893 ClUcago Advaiicc 31 Aug., 
A little discreet gagging, follow^ by jugging if necessary. 
Jug*, Also joug. [Echoic : cf. Jug sb.'S^ 
intr. Of the nightingale or other bird: To utter 
a sound like * jug’. Hence Ju'geins ppl- ec- 
*S^ Yokc Diatia 427 lugging nightingales^ are sweelely 
singing. 1637 Thornley tr. Longtid Daphtiis 4* Chloe 124 
The Nightingales began to jug and warble, *783 Avts- 
luort/fs Lat. Diet. (Morcll) v, G7iriOy..\o jug, or jouk> as a 
nightingale doth. ^1898 Daily Nezvs 7 May 10/2 The blithe 
lark, the jugging nightingale. 

Jug*, Also 7 jugg. [app. an altered by- 
form of JouK vP {Juke^JokCy etc.) with specialized 
application ; cf. also Juck z'., used of the call of 
partridges when they Jouk or Jngi\ intr. Of par- 
tridges, etc, : To crowd or nestle together on the 
ground j to collect in a covey. Also transf. 
Hence Ju’gging vbl. sb. 

exCoo Drayton Miseries Q, Margaret cxlvi. Like as you 
see when partridges arc flown, , . They in the evening get 
together all, With pretty judging, and each other greet. 
i654yxLVAiN Theol. Treat, lii. 106 Jugging together like 
Partridges in smal Covies. 1660 Hexham, Roes/eu, to 
Jugge,or goe to Roest, as Hens, Partridges. 1672 [see Jouic 
^11823 Forby Pec. E. A77glmy yugy to squat, and 
nestle close together, as partridges at night. 1878 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/1 At night partridges roost .and nestle close 
together on the ground in a cluster, . . When . . thus resting 
they are said to jttg. 

b. trans. To collect close together. 

1633 G.auden Hierasp, 292 Some have taken [Ubertyj in 
these times, to separate themselves from the ordinary 
jMinistry of this Church, and by a mutual! call of one an 
other to jugg themselves, like Partridges into small coveys. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «jr Selv. To Rdr., Should they 
[kmreds of men) have liv'd and jugg’d together to this day. 

t Jug, v.'^ Obs. Also 4-5 iag(ge, iog(ge. A 
variant of J-\.G v., to * prick ’ ; to spur (a liorse). 

(’Pile language of the whole quotation is fig-yjustedyjitggedy 
and avert illc, being taken from the tilt or tournantent.) 

*377 Langu P. PL B. xx. 133 He iugged \vx. logged, 
*3M.C.x.\m. 134 logged, sLrr. iagg^, iuggede] til a iusiice, 
ana lusted in his ere, And ouertilte al his treuthe. 

Jugal (dj5x7'gal), a. {sbl) [ad. L. Jugdl-is, f. 
Jitgiun yoke: cf. Jugal (ifith c. in Littrd).] 

1 1 . Of or relatinq^ tba yoke, esp, the matrimonial 
yoke or bond ; conjugal. Obs, 


x6i7 Middleton .S: Rowley Fair Qttarrel ii. il, ^Vfcen 
heaven had witness to the jugal knot. 1624 Heyivood 
Gutiaik. vm. 385 O those soft fifteene yecres so. sweetly 
past Which thou Calenus with Sulpilia hast In jugal con- 
socielie. 2636 Blount Glossog7\y yngal, that is yoaked, or 
pertaining to . . Matrimony or Wedlock, 

2 . .elnat. Of or pertaining to the zygoma or bony 
arch of the cheek j malar, zygomatic. 

1598 Florio, Giugale ossoy the iugall bone, which is a por. 
tion of the bone.s of the head and of the vpper iawe. x6{8 
CuLpEri'Cu & Cole Barthol. Anal. ni. xi. 153 Arises out- 
wardly from the Ju^al process, and 'descending obliquely 
through the Cheeks, it is terminated in the space between 
the two Lips. 1766 Parsons in Phil. Tratu. LVI. 207 
A stropg membrane .. inserted all along the jugal bone on 
each side. 1864 Huxley in Reader 5 Mar., The jugal arch 
is much developed in proportion to the cranium. 

B. sb. Anal. The jugal or malar bone. 

1834 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth m Circ, Sc.y 0rga7i. Nat. 1 . 219 
The jugal and squamosal are also confluent. 1883 JIartix 
& Moale Verteor, Dissect. 106 'I'he jugal forms part of the 
middle of the suborbital bony bar. 


Jugate ct. [ad. 'L.jugat-uc, pa. pple. 

of jugare to join together : see -.vtb ^.] 

1 . Bot. Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs ; usually in combination (see Bi-, Muiti-, 
Tri-, Unijugate). Also of the leaflets : Paired. 

[185^ Henfrey Eletn. Bot. 59 The pairs of^ leaflets art 
Mmetinies called juga, and if only one pair exists, the le.if 
is unij^ate If more pairs, inultijugate.)^ i 2 Zj Syd.Soc. 
Lex.y jiigatey coupled together, as the pairs of leaflets In 
compound leaves. 

2. Numism. Placed side by side : =Accolled 3 . 

1887 B. V, Head Hist. Ntii/tor/mt 579 Jugate busts of 

Ptolemy IV. and Arslnoef?). 1897 W. C. Hazlitt .?«///. 
Cohiage Coniine/it 7 The jugate busts of Maximilian 1 ., 
Charles V., and Feruinand. 

Ju'gate, z/, rare’^^, [f. L. ppl. stem of 

Jugare to yoke together: see - ate 3 .] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. So Ju’gated ppl. a. 
yoked together ; in Bot. = Jugate a- i. 

5623 CocKERAM, lugatCy to binde, to yoake. X72r Bailey, 
J 7 igate, to yoak or couple together. 17x7 Bailey II, 
gated, yoked or coupled together. 1856 Wedster, Jttgated. 
Juge, etc., obs. forms of Judge, etc. 
Jugelour, obs. form of Juggler. 

Jugei* (d.-5«'d53i). [ad. L. Juger-mu (For- 
merly used in Lat. form, with pi. jugera.)\ An 
ancient Roman measure of land, containing 38,800 
(Roman) square feet, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, 
i.e. about three-fifths of au acre. 

139S Trevisa Barth, De P. R, s»x. cxxix. (1495) 937 
lugerum is two hundryd fote and fourty in length andsy.xe 
score fete in brede, and two Actus makyth lugerum. 
1379-80 North PUitareh (16x2) 594 (StanC), [2o,ooollugera 
of land. x 6 oo Holland Lwy {Sutntit, Mar. l 1.) 1348 
A valley . . In breadth foure jugera. 18^3 Merivalb Rotti, 
Rep. i. (xB^) 10 He allowed these claimants to retain m 
possession five hundred jttgers each, x88r Blackic Lai 
Ser 7 /t. V. x6^ Two jugers of land were allotted to each 
[Roman) citizen. 

Jugful (dsiJ’gful), [f. Jug sb.‘^ + -ful.] As 
much as fills a jug. By a Jugful {JJ,S. slang), by 
a great deal, ‘ by a long chalk *• 

1834 Downing Mayday i/t N. V. (Bartlett), DowningviUe 
is as sweet as a rose. But ’tain’t so in New-Yprl^ not by 
a jug-full. 1840 Haliqurton Clocki 77 , Ser. ni. xviii, (F.Yrmfer), 
The last mile, .look the longest [time] to do il by a jugfmt. 
1893 Fa 7 /tily Herald 23 Mar. 335/2 She overturned a jugiuJ 
fof milk) upon the large black pool [of ink). 

Jugge, obs. form of Judge, Jug. 

Juggeler, -ellur, etc., obs. forms of JUGGLp._ 

' II Jugger (d5»’g3j). Also -ar, -ur.^ 

Jaggar. J The common falcon of India {raico 
Juggttr). _ 

Juggernaut, II Jagannath (d3i^'g|»2t), sb. 
Also 7 Jaggarnat, Jagannat, -ernot, o Jager- 
Daut, (-arynat), 8-9 Jaganaut, 9 Jaggernaut, 
Jaga-Efaut, (Jaghernaut, Jugunnath). |^» 
Hindi Jaganndth Skr. Jaganndiha ‘ lord of the 
world , f. Jagat world 4- jtCitha lord, protector. 
(The short a in Hindi is = r, whence the Eng. 
spelling/rr^^r-, with u and er.)’] . 

1 .‘ Ilindn Alyth. A title of Kyisbna, the eigiu« 
avatar of Vishnu ; spec,, the uncouth idol of this 
deity at Purl in Orissa, annually dragged in pro- 
cession on an enoimous car, under the wheels ot 
which many devotees are said to have formerly 
thrown themselves to be crushed. Also aitrib.^ 

The first European account of the Juggernaut fwto.i » 
and its attendant immolations, is that by Friar uuoric, 

C1321. SzQydiQ, Cathay aful the Way thither zZ. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Foy, (1812) y..5fl"7 s . 
this Paged . . doe belong 9,000 Brainmines or Pnests, w*! 
doc dayly offer Sacrifice vnio their great Gcd * 

. . And when it (the chariot) is going along the City, in 
are many that will offer themselves a sacrifice to 
Idoll, ^ x68a Hedges Diary 16 July I. 30 Ue lay 
last night till 10 o'clock this morning, y" Captain bc 
desirous to see y< Jagernot Pagod-as, 17*7 ^ .‘uL, 
A’e-.u Acc. E. /ml. 1 . 384 Jagarynat .. his EffiKl': “ 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coacn lo 
Stories high. 2796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 555 m this p • 
vince stands the idolatrous temple of Jaganaut. ' 

yrnl. (Y.), Juggernaut made some progress on the 19 . » 
and has travelled daily ever since. 1823 A. oTIRLIng 
Asiat. Res. XV. 324 That excess of fanaticism 'vbicn 
formerly prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing 
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themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
nath, .has happily long ceased, 1837 Poynder in Asiai. 
ynU, XXIU. 702/1 About the year 1790, no fewer than 
twenty-eight Hindoos were crushed to death . . under the 
wheels of* Juggernaut. 1878 iV. Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 342 
The temple and worship of Jagannath. 

2. Jig- An institution, practice, or notion to 
which persons blindly devote themselves, or are 
ruthlessly sacrificed. ' Also JuggenmiU car\n s,s.me 
sense. 

XS54 J. W. Warter Last Old Squires iv. 32 A neighbour- 
ing people were crushed beneath the worse than Jaggernaut 
car of wild and* fierce democracy. 1865 Lonof. in Life 
(iSgi) III. 6d The locomotive is the American Juggernaut, 
x85s OuiDA Slratlunorc I. vi. 89 Society falls down 
before the Juggernaut of a Triumph. 1873 J. Fouster 
Dickeiis II. xix. 415^ Poor Johnny Tetterby staggering under 
His Moloch of an infant, the Juggernaut that crushes all 
his enjoyments. 1878 Edison in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 
536 Details . . will wholly disappear before that remorseless 
Juggernaut — ‘the needs of man'. Standard 3 Sept. 

4/6 tStanf.) Practical politics, that Revolutionary Jugger- 
naut that grinds us all under its car. 

Hence Ju’ggernaut v. trans., to crush to death 
as a victim ; Ju’g’fferjiautish, Ja*g*g*eraantal 
adjs., of the nature or character of Juggernaut. 

Abeillard ^ Heloisa 2^0 Glad should we be to put 
the bridle On ev'ry Jaggernautish idol. 1830 Examiner 
651/1 After HIr. Husxisson had been Juggernauted. x86o 
All Year Round No. 47. 492, 1 escape with difficulty being 
Juggernauted to death by the ponderous wheels of the ox- 
waggons. i883 HarpeYs Ma^. Jan. 190/: .A,n asthmatic pug 
sought a Juggernautal fate between the ponderous wagon 
wheels. 

Jugging, vbL sb. and ppl, a. : see Jug 2, 3. 
Juffgrins (d^yginz). slang. [Origin uncertain. 
As a surname of plebeian origin (app. from yug\ cf. Jenkins., 
Tomkins, Dickens, etc.), is known in 1604 (Worces- 

tersh.); it is given to a Lancashire collier in Disraeli’s 
Sybil. But it does not appear whether or how far this is 
the source of the slang term \ some take the latter as a 
fantastically perverted derivative of * greenhorn’, found 

i85t in Mayhew Loidon Lab. 111. 203, and having also 
a‘ derivative mugsit^s (but this not certainly earlier than 

A simpleton, one easily * taken in or imposed 
upon. 

{1845 Disraeli Sybil nr. i, ‘Juggins has got his rent to 
pay, and is afraid of the bums * said Nixon, ‘ and he has 
got two waistcoats*.! xSSa Punch 7 Jan., 3 'Arry. ‘The 
openin’ of a new era. What's that?' Second 'Arry. 

‘ Openin’ of a new ’earer ? Why a telephone of course, you 
Juggins I '-^Idid. 23 Dec. 292. xSSa Jas, Grernwood in 
Daily Tel, as Aug. ‘A Lucky Shilling.’ Well, here’s 
good luck to him as a soft-hearted juggins, and may we 
soon come across another 1 1889 Besant Sell Si. Paul's I. 
292 'I'he pigeon . . exists no longer, la his place is the 
Juggins, 1894 Doyle Round ike red Lamp 19 Why, you 
juggtns. .there never was an operation at all. x8^ Steven- 
son & L. Osbourne Ebbdide axi Well, you are a juggins 1 
Juggle (dso'g’l), V. Forms: 4-5 iosly(n, 
4-6 iogel, 5 iugille, 6 iogyl(l, iuggal, -yll, 
iuglo, iugul, 6-7 iuggle, 7 jugle, 7- juggle. 
[ME. a. OF. jogler, jugUr (later jouglcr) = It. 
giocolare'.—\t^K& h-Joculdre for 'L.joculdrt to jest.] 
tl. inlr. To act as a Juggler (sense i); to 
amuse or entertain people with jesting, buffoonery, 
tricks, etc. Obs. 

1377 Lanol. P. pi. B. xm. 232, 1 can noithec . . laps 
ne lOgly [1393 C. xvi. 207 lapen ne logelenl ne gentlych 
pype. 1483 Calk. An^l. 199/x To Iugille, ioculari. 

Armin Nest Ninn. 47 Will oommers watcht to disgrace him, 
when he was jugling and jesting before the king. 

2. To practise the skill or art of a Juggleb 
( sense 2) in magic or legerdemain ; to play con- 
juring tricks ; to conjure. 

CX440 Promp. Parv'. 263/2 loglyn (.K,, P, iogelyn), presti- 
gior. 1530 Palsgr. 592/2 Mathewe iogyled the cleanest of 
any man in ourdayes. 1727 De Yo'&Hist, Ap^ar. ix- 187 
He [the Devill can juggle and play scurvy tricks. 1883 
Standard ax June 2/2 He .. painted, acted, juggled and 
mesmerised. 1883 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev, Apr. 
550 The conjurer juggles with two oranges. 

3. transf, and Jig. To play tricks so as to cheat 
or deceive j to practise artifice or deceit with. 

xSaS Tindale Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr., Why shall I not 
se the scripture .. that 1 maye know whether thyne mte^ 
pretacion be the right sence, or whether thou mglesc and 
drawest the scripture violently vnio thy carnall and ffeshly 
purpose? X533 Frith Another Bk. agst. Wks. 

(*572) 6j Here he iuggeleth wyth me and would make me 
«leue that he tossed me mine own ball agayne, but when 
I beholde it, I perceaue it to be none of mine. 163* Lith- 
GO\y Trav. x. 437 A grievous thing to see incapable men, 
to jugle with the high mysteries of mans salvation, xoo® 

Milton Wks. (1851) 394 Prune Twchep, 

who to thir credulous Audience dare thus juggle with bcrip- 
jure. xSax Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mackery E>tJ, She never 
juggles or plays tricks with her understanding. 

4 . trans. To deceive by jugglery ; to deceive, 
trick, cheat, beguile; to cheat out of something. 

, *S3t Tindale Exp. 2 John ii, 33 God can not but let the 
ueuell iuggle oure eyes to confirme us in blynanesse. 
?533 — Lord's Sup. 26 He neuer thus iugled nor mocked 
h>’3 so deareJy beloued discyples. <11654 Selden laalc-t. 

{•^b.)29lfMen at first werejuggled out of their LsUles^*et 

mey are rightly their Successours. <x 1764 Lloi d 1 J:e 
PocL ^Vks^I774 II. 19 When near his latest breatn The 
^dent fain would juggle death. 1850 ^u>^K.\R yEschylus 
L Pref. 21 The Spirit of Error ..juggles the plain under- 
5>landin3s of men that they become the sport of c%ery 
quibble, 1866 Bright 5>., Reform ^3^ (xSjoJ 344 

they have no .syi>tem of compounding which uou.d juggle 
*uea out of their franchise. 


. JUGOLING. 


b. To bring, get, convey, or change (aiuay, into, 
etc.) by, or as by, magic or conjuring, or by trickery 
or deceit. 


159® Greene Er, Bacon 1. 99 He can make women of 
devils and he can juggle cats into costermongers. 1618 
Bolton Plants tiL xix. (1636) 232 He juggled n nut into his 
mouth, filled with brimstone, and fire, and. .spat fire as he 
spake. 1813 Jefferson lYrit, (1830) IV, xs6 Our debt was 
juggled from forty-three up to eighty millions. x8.. G. 
AIeredith Poetns, ^nggling Jerry viii, Now from his old 
girl he’s juggled away. 

Hence Ju'ggled ppl. a,, done by jugglery, 

2536 Protest. L^er Ho. Convoc. in Stiype Eecl. Mem. 
p73t) I. App. Ixxm. 179 Item, That halowed water is but 
iogelled water. 26x8 Gaiksfosd P. Warheck in Select.fr. 
H art. Misc. (^93) 71 The fame of thb juggled miracle ivas 
. .blown over Flanders. 

Juggle (d^o-g’l), jAI [f. Juggle 2^.] Apiece 
of juggling; a trick or act of skill performed by 
legerdemain; a conjurers trick, esp. one claiming 
to be done by magic or occult influence; hence, an 
act of deception, an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

1664 H. More M^st. Iniq. il i. xviu 327 Whether by the 
Juggle of their Prtests or the assLtence of some officious 
Daimons, there were several Miracles and strange Cures 
conceived to be done in the Temples. 1669 W, Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 168 It’s a meer juggle upon the senses. x6S6 
tr. Claude's Persec. Fr. Protest. 3 Juggles and amusing 
Tricks, xdji Wood Ath. Oxon. \. x6 The Money he had 
got by imposing on the VuIg.Tt with his Juggles. 1727 De i 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. ih- (1840) 62 At first the Magicians 
satisfied the curiosity of the people by juggle and trick, 
x8o8 Scott il/a/7//- VI. viii. Or featljr was .some juggle played. 
xSyi Frf.f.man Hist. Ess. Sen l viL 200 By one of the most i 
disreputable of juggles, France obtained the Italian Island ' 
of Corsica. 1882 T. A. Guthrie Yiee Yersa uL <ed. 4) 41 1 
As if he were actually the schoolboy some hideous juggle 
had made him appear. 

Ju'ggle, sb.- [Cf. Joggle.] (See quot.) 

187s Knight Z?/W. MeeJt.. ynggtc. a block of timber cut 
to a length, either in the round or split. 

Ju'gglemeut. rare~^. [f. Joggle 11. + -meet: 
cf. OF. juglement (Godef.).] The process of jug- 
gling ; a piece of juggling ; a juggler’s trick. 

a 1708 Beveridge Priv. 'fit. t. (1730) 26 The Miracles, 
which Jesus did, were not the Delusions and Jugglements 
of the Devil, but real Miracles. 

Juggler (djo'glai). Forms; a. 1 iugelere, 
seogelera, 2 iugulere, 3-4 iugeloiir, (4 -elur, 
-ellur), 3-6 iogeler, 4-5 ioguler, -or, -ur, -our, 
•OV7T0, iogoler, -our(e, -ur, iugnler, -or, iugoler, 
iugilluro, -our, 4-6 iogelour, (5 -owre), 6-7 
iuggeler. S. 3-4iuglar, 4 ioglere, 5 loglour(e, 
5-6 iuglour, 6 iogler, iougler, iuglar, 6-7 iug- 
ier, iuggler, 7 jnglar, (jugleur), 7-9 jugler, 7- 
juggler. [ad. OF. nom. jog-,jug-,jotigkre, acc. 
jog/ior, jog; jottgehur, later JougUur= It. giocola- \ 
tore •.—L.joculalor, -dtorem, agent-n. from joattari 
to jest. Some of the ME. forms may rei^resent the 
OF. synonym jogeler, Jougler = Sp. Juglar, It. 
giocogliere L. jocularis jocular, droll, in med.L. 
as sb. “ ‘ miraus, scurra ’ ; but already in the late 
OE. iugelere we see the saffi.x levelled under the 
native -ere, later -ekI. The uisyllabic iuguler, 
ioguler, etc. were app. influenced by the Latin 
form. See also Jongleur.] 
fl. One who entertains or amuses people by 
stories, songs, buffoonery, tricks, etc. ; a jester, t 
buffoon. (Often used with implied contempt or 1 


probation.) Obs. 

>. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 20 pa liseres and Ja wohdemcres 
;d ba tuguleres, and pa ooer sottes. c 1290 .^. Ettg. Leg. I. 

i/rg Is lugelour aday bi-fore him pleide taste. And nemde 

his ryme and in is song pene deuel atpe laste. 01300 
. Horn 1494 (Rilson) Men seide hit were harperis, 
igelers, ant fythclers. 41430 C/irettu PtlatL 13S in a 
gulers lykenesse y wys He went to aspye what dede his 
ne. 1483 Caxto.n Cala B v. Them that can kepe no ibynge 
creulyi iogeicts. mynsttellys.folcs..andyoiigechyldrcn. 
gi SvENSER /If. Hnbberd 86. I me-wo me to disgulrc In 
me straunge habit . . like a Cipsen, or a Iuggeler. 
t a laas Alter. R. ato Surame luglurs beod pet ne knn- 
n semen of non oSer gleo, buten makien cheres, lx wrenchen 
is bore mu3, & schulen mid hore eten. a moo Crtmr J/ . 
282 Oure fele..sith haf i..lo gleumen cold and to ioglere, 
tent pai suld me luueworde bctc. 15S7 Pavncli. Mar- 
v'e jugitrlh 1. 91, 1 haiieno iougler nordyzar with me to 
oue sportes and dissolute laughynge. . , - 

2 . One who works marvels by the aid of magic 
r witchcraft, a magician, wizard, sorcerer [obs.) ; 
re who plays tricks by sleight of hand; a per- 

rmcr of legerdemain ; a conjurer. 

. a XIOO AldItelM Glosses 40=0, (Napier rod/a) Antsft. 

iivelerr. liiti. 4476 .Marst, dryas, tugeleras \Brttstele 
'N.’seogelereP aszoes Cursor Jl. 5S38 ptm cald Jm king 
s enchauntms, pe craftes of btt. jogufurs Dun Pat ket a 
ind ilkan. And p.ri wex dragons son qnan. /ltd. 20S31 
, mon magus. Pat iugelur l-o.rr. luglur. lugtllure, logelourj 
edd pe folk wit grelt ermr. ersE* Ciiaccce V. Fame 111. 

- Ther sau-h 1 uley lugelouis Mapciens and tregetours. 
Ig c'i /“^ffitw'rde W. .513) ta lames and Zam- 
2 the whiche were iogelets and wjtche:^ .355 Eden 
Teades 46 He conue) ghelh the piece of tleshe owte of his 
mrmoulh like a iuggeler. .6oi-a Fucuecke tsl Pt. 
sralt. 97 This is many waies done, and mggclers and pro- 

isors of feates can pcrfbrnic it- ’ 

.300 [see a. above], .tnioo-so .-ILrarWer 410 pe , 

le fcr his gemetry pal logloure tits. c.45 » Holland , 
^■lat 770 In com iapand the la as a .uglwor. 1529 More 
J iLw Vt IVks. 200/2 The sement of Moists deuouted all ‘ 


I lhescrpentes. .of the Egipeyan ioglcrs. a 1548 Hall C/» nj/i., 
Him. YII s No Ic-sse dcccytfull then ligicr dc meyne in 
the hand of a iuggler. x66a Pefys Diary 15 Aug., After 
dinner comes in a juglcur, which shoued us very pretty 
tricks. 1761 Churchill v 4/<7/. 122 It flies, — hey!— presto! 
—like a jugler’s ball. iStsS A. Pakso.ss Trav. mv. 308 Buf- 
foons and juglers, who conic in groupcs with music into the 
channel, and play their tricks. 1875 E. White 
HI. xxi. (1878) 310 Phenomena travestied by the Jugglers of 
the Eg^’ptian Hall, 

3 . transf. and^;^. One who deceives by trickery ; 
a trickster ; one who plays fast and loose IfwitlY, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xkx. 16 pai ere all failors & ypo- 
criies & iogulors pat dessayues man. ^1380 Wvclif IPks, 
(18S0) 99 pei (Prclatis] bicomen deuelLs iogelours to 
blyndemennusgosilyeijcn. <iX4oo-5oW/r.rumAr45rf6lupitir 
pat loglour sum lape bos haue. 1567 M.^fLET Gr. Forest 
7 This [gem] is a marucllou.s lugler, for it wil cause things 
oblect to be presented to our eies as it listeth. 1500 Shaks. 
Mids. N. HI. ll. 28s O me, you iugler, j ou canker blosMime, 
You thcefe of louc. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 226 The two great Jugglers. .in Scotland, viz. 
H.initlton and Argyle. 1769 Burkf. Late Si. Nat. Wks. 
1842 I. 85 AH the little tricks of finance which the expcrlcst 
juggler of the treassury can practise. 1873 Jowett Plato 
{ed. 2) IV. 376 The Sophist .. is proved to be a dissembler 
and juggler with words. 

4 . Comb.j as juggler-Uke adj. or adv. 

1639 Kauin’Cton Carrixm ii. (Arb.) 97 Honour doth ap- 
I^are To staic-smen like a vision in tlie night. And jugicr- 
like workes oth' deluded sight. 

Ju’ggleress. [a. OF. jug-, jougkresse, fem. 
of jug/ere : see prec. and -Ess.] A female juggler. 

^1430 Pilg^. LyfMan/tode ii. c.vxvi. (18697 r23 Iher is 
neither jogdour ncjogelouresse that maketh crclicre solas 
there than j doo. Ibid. tv. .v.\x\l 194 Jowgieresse. 1491 
Caxto.v Yitas Pair, {W. dc W, 1495! i. .\li. 62 b/x He .sawe 
..the moost excellent lougleressc or Daunceresbc that was 
in the cytee of Anthyoche. 1824 Price in U'arton's Hist. 
Poetry 11.11840) 1 . 46 note, A jugicress, who'<:e pantomimic 
exhibitions were accompanied by her husband's harp. 

Jugglery (d^p glari). Forms : 4 iugolori, 
iugulori, iogelery, iugelri, iugilrie, iogolryo, 
4“.S iogolori, -ry, 5 iogeloryo, iogulyrye, io- 
gulrye, iogicrie, 6 iouglarie, iuglorie, ^ry, 7 
juglary, 9 jugglery. [ME. a- OY.joglc-,jugUrie 
(•I2th c.), also Jogclerie, later Jotiglerie, f. jogler 
see Juggler and -euy.] 

1 . The art or practice of a juggler ; f minstrelsy, 
play ; pretended magic or witchcraft ; conjuring, 
legerdemain. 

ax^oo Cursor M, 19522 He WTOght be*for pam greC ferli, 
And al was wU his lugolort [v.r, lugcIri]. <1x386 Chaucer 
Franht. V’. 537 To maken illusion By swicb an apparence 
or logeliye. f 1430 Pilgr, L}’fManhode iv. xlvii. (1869) 198 
Michel he loueth swich organe and swicli song and swich 
jogelorye. ,x5S2 Aur. Hamilto.n Catech. (1884) 49 Quha.«ia- 
evir usis wichecraft, Nlcrom.'insle, Enchantment, Juglarie. 
1830 Scott DemonoL 81 Posses.scd .. professionally of some 
skill in jugglery. 265$ Kane Aixt, Expl, 11. xiL 226. 

1 could not detect them in any resort to jugglen’ or natural 
magic. 2858 J. Martineau Stud, Chr. 50 ’i'he scr>tce 
a^ears little better than a profane sacerdotal Juggler)’, 

2. transf. The playing of tricks likened to those 
of a juggler; trickeiy, deception. 

26^ Burnet 39 Art, iv, (1700) 63 They could [not] pre- 
tend that there was any Deceit or Juglary In them. 28x6 
Scorr j'Ih/iV. xvli, This is a mere trick, the rascal had 
made blmsclf sure of the existence of this old well . . before 
he played this mystical piece of juggler)*. 2828 J. Bal- 
lANTTNE Exam. Hum. blind hl x, Neither by tbcFC 
denominations, nor by auy other jugglery of words can iic 
alter the nature of the case. 2838 Prescott Ftrd. ff Is. 
(1846) III. xiii. 85 As gross an e.\aniple of political jugglery 
and falsehood. 

3 . alt rib. 

2563 WiNXET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. x883 I. 87 
llf he] did thir thingis veralic and indcid, or be anecertanc 
jouglarie craft. 2883 G. H. Bouchton In Harped s Mag. 
Apr. 690/2 It looked Tike some insane jugglery practice. 

Jug^lis^ (d3:’gliB)r 't^bl. sb, [i. Juggle v, + 
The action of the verb Juggle; o. the 
practice of magic or of legerdemain, conjuring; 
b. the practice of trickeiy' or deception. 

C1380WYCHF Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 137 No jogelyng nc 
falswjccd was ony tyme in Crist. 1483 Calh. Augl. 

A lugulynge, gesticulacio, 2528 Tisd.vle OceJ. Car. 
MoJt To Rdr., The worke of Antychrist and iugulyngc 
of ypocriies. 2577 ir. Bullinger's Decades (1392) 128 Lxt 
\s not. .abuse the name or tvorde of God, m coniuring, 
iugiing, or sorceric, 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life Duke 
o/N. hi.(i8£6) ijolTicrcwas such juggling, treachery’, and 
lalsehood in his own army, 1727 Du koy.Syst. Magic i. ii. 
(1840)47 Innocent art, secret aud cunning contrivances to 
delude the sight ; this we call juggling, legerdemain or 
philosophical delusioju 1788 H. Waltole in Waltcliaua 
cxiv. 48 Ireland, by the infamous juggling 0/ the ’ j’rcpasi- 
lions’ has lo.^t all confidence in this country. 2900 Speaker 
23 June 328/2 This disingenuous juggling willt noble ideals. 

c. atirib, 

1530 pALsca- 234/2 logclyng caste, passe passe. 2573 
G. Harvky Lcltcrdk. (Camden) 28 He plai>_ me a prciii 
iugling kast of Icger de main. 1589 /’oJ'/k//'.* A'r/. pi>% 

You haue lost your iugling slick. 27*7 De r oE Syit. jLpgip 
1. iii- (1840) 63 The juggling trade grew suJc ar.d dull. 

2750 ir. Lconardus' Mirr. Sicnes 142 (222) Quirinus is a 
juizgling stone found in the nest of the h&oj.K>op. ^ 

ppl. a, [f. as prcc. t -I.ng -.J That 
jugglS ; playing tricks of magic or legerdemain; 
playing tricks, cheating, deceptive. 

rt XS33 Fmxu Dis^ut. Purgnt. To Rdr., Siih we.. will.. Rot 
cenfe^ and examine these iuggling mistes wid» d.e light of 
Gods uord, our igr.orauncc is wilfulL 2553 Silmis. 

III. L 169 Though you. .llus iugUrg vi iicLcrai t v. Ith xcucacuc 



JUGGLINGLY. 


JUICY, 


cherUh* Yet I alone, alone doe me oppose Against the Pope. 
i6sa Sir E. Nichoi.as in N. Papers (Camden) 312 That 
juggling Cardinal will not .NUfTcr the K. of France to do any 
good for the K. 1756 Uukke VimL Kat, Soc. Wks. 1. 5S 
The government is.. a juggling confederacy of a few to 
cheat the prince ainl enslave the people. 1814 Southey 
Hoiierkk xx. 2o3 Fabling creeds, and juggling priests. 

Hence Ju'^glingly adv.^ in a juggUnj,^ or decep- 
tive vt^anner ; beouilin^ly. 

1647 .^fyst. Two Jitntos 5 It is known how malignantly 
and how jugUngly writs for new elections were granted and 
executed. £653 H. More Antid. Ath, nt. xvi. 0712} 138 
Who cunningly and jugglingly endeavours to infuse the 
poy.son of Atheism into the mind of his Header, 
t Ju'ffial, CL. Obs. rare, [f. h,jiigi-s perpetual 
-f- -AL.j Continiial, perpetual. Hence f Ju-gi- 
ally adv. 

1654 ViLVAiN T/ieol. Treat, i. 13 This is no plain evidence 
for jugial creation of every particular Soul.^ — ■ EJ>it, Ess. V. 

Iv. 109 They bring most harms to men jugialy, 

Jugillure, -our, obs. forms of Juljoler. 
t Jutland. Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. Jil^lanSf 
jugland-t'in walnut, f. jii~ '.-/out- Jupiter + gbans 
acorn.J A walnut tree. 

ci4io Paltad. on Husb. iti. 1048 luglande ill lond now 
sprynge ; Ek grafle hym now, 

Juglandaoeous (.d^wgloend^'-Jas), a. Sot. 
i-are — ^. [f. mod.L. Jiiglandacc-x the walnut 

family (f. juglans : see ptec.) + -oua.] Of or per- 
taining to the walnut family. 

Juglar, -er, -our, etc., obs. ff. JuGGLEit. 
t Ju’gle, V. Obs. rare—', [f. Juo ji.'-i + freq. 
siiHi.'c -LE.] To repeat the sound ‘jug’. 

1576 G.\scoigne p/u/amene Arh.i 1x3 Some thinke that 
lugum is The lug, she iuglelh sa 

Jugoler, obs. form of Juggleu. 
Jugo-maxHlai'y, a, Anat. [f. jitgo-^ talcen 
as combining form of L. jugum yoke + Maxii.- ; 
IjAKY.] Of or pertaining to the jugal or zygomatic 
arch and the jaw. 

1853 in May.se Expos. Lex, 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Jugular (d.:^; 7 *gi/?Iaj), a. and sb. [ad. nied, or 
mod.L. juguldr-hi f. L, jugui’iim coUar-bone, 
neck, throat ; see 

A. adj. 1 . Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situ.ated 
in the neck or throat j esp. an epithet of the great 
veins of tlie neck, as the external jugulaf' vehiy 
which conveys the blood from the buperficial parts 
of the head, and the internal jugtilar vein, which 
conveys it from the inside of the skull. 

*597 A,. M. tr, Ciiilleinean's Er. C/tirur^. .\ij b'2 The 
lugulare or organicke vayne. 1643 J. Stuck tr. ExA. 
Chyrur^. xiii. 52 Apply Leeches.. unto the jugular veynes 
in the necke. 1655 Stanlkv Hist. Philos, m. (1701)93/3 
A PhyMognomist . . ^aid he wa-« .stupid, becau.se there were 
obstructions in his jugular parts. X767G00CH Treat. U^onnds 
1. 33$ .Veitherofthe carotid arteries, or internal jugular veins 
were opened. X831 U. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 51 Behind 
this, Jh a square eminence, covered with cartilage, which 
is articulated to the temporal bone, and i.s named the Jugular | 
process. 1853 Holden //« w. (1878' 58 Immediately | 

external to the condyles, the bone forms on each side a pro* 
jeciion, termed the jugular eminence. ' 

2 . Ichthyol. Of a 6sh: Having the ventral fins 
situated in front of the pectoral, i.e. in the region 
of the throat; said also of a ventral fm so situated. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III. 31, I have copied the great 
sections of the Bony Fish into .\podal, Jugular [etc.]. *774 
Got.usjL Nat, Hist. (1862! II. tit. i, 294 The ventral hns 
placed more forward than the pectoral fins, a.s in the haddock, 
and then pie animal is a Jiigular'ii.sh. 1875 Blake Zool, 185 
In some ii^hes their relative position is in front of the pec* 
lorals, when they obtain technically the name of jugular fins. 

B. sb. 1 . Anat. Short for jugular vein. 

x6ts Crookk Body of titan 433 Veines from the outward 
braunch of the external iugulars, £707 Floykr Physic, 
PulsC’ Watch 23, 1 cut the Jugular of a Dog. 1873 Mw'akt 
Eleni. Anat. x.^ 422 .A great trunk, the innominate, is 
formed by the union of the two jugulars and the subclavian. 

2 . IclUhyol. A jugular fish : see A. 2. 

>835 Kiroy Hab. 4- lust. Aniut. I. ii. no The tribe of 
Jugulars. .\\\\QSQ ventral fins are nearer the mouth than 
the pectoral. 

t Ju'gulary, a. Ohs. rare'-^. [f. as prec. -h 

-AllY.] ^JUGUI.AUa. I. 

1626 Minsheu Duct. Liu^. (cd. a), lugularie, of or belong, 
ing to the thvo.at. 1658 Pniixu*s, Jugular, or Jugularie. 

Jugulate (d,:5rfgi«lc‘i), v. [f. L. juguldi-, 
ppl. stem of jiignlare to cut the throat of, to slay ; 
f. jitgnlnm : see Jugul.mi and -ate 3.] 

1 . trails. To kill by cutting the throat; to kill, 
slay, put to death. 

1623 Cockeram, Jugulate, to .slay or kill. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renods Disp. 46 That were to jugulate, not to purge men. 
i6$o tr. Auiyraldtts' Treat. <onc. RcUg. in. vv. 421 They 
muj>t have been loo like the yictimes which they jugul.Ued. 
J834-43 Southey Doc/ofxdux (1862) 55 And then for Death 
to .'iummon the Pope and jugulate him. 

2 . Jig. To * Strangle * ; spec, to stop the course of 
(a dise.Tse) by a powerful remedy. 

1876 Bartholow Afal. Med. 1x879) 3*3 H compre‘‘Se.s 
the vessels as to jugulate the inflammatory process. 1894 
Columbus (O.) DUp. 2 J.an., U is bad 4»Ucy . . to attempt 10 
jugulate advertising. £898 Allbutt's .Syst. Med. V. 123 Mis- 
placed attempts to ‘jugulate’ the dUeoiC (pneumonia j. 

So Jugfula’tion ; Ju'ffulator. rare'"^. 

X623 Cockeram, lugtdation, a cutting of ones throat. 
.aCOz OciujE, Jugulator, a cut-throat or murderer. 1887 
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Syd. .Soc. Le.v., yugulaiion, the sudden arrest of a disca.se 
by a powerful remedy. 

Juffuler, -ur, obs. forms of Jugcleh. 
Jugnlo-ceplialie (<l^«:gi/ 71 i>|Si'la;-lik), a. A nal. 
[r. jugttlo-, taken as combining form of next + 
Cepualio.] Of or pertaining to the head and throat ; 
in jugulo-cephalic vein, ‘ an occasional vein which 
connects the cephalic and the external jugular 
veins’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S7). 

II Jugtllum td5«'girZlnm). Anat. and Zool. [L. 
jitgnlum collar-bone, also neck, tliroat, dim. for- 
mation fioni jug-, stem of juugere to join.] A name 
for the collar-bone; also lor the throat, or the 
lower front part of the neck. esp. in birds ; in 
Entam. apjilicd to corresponding parts in insects. 

1706 PuiLUi's, Jugulum, the forc.part of ihe Neck, where 
the Wind-pipe is; the Neck-bone, Throat-bone, or Channel- 
bone : At.su, the upper Brea.st-bone. £826 Kikuv ^ Sr. 
Entouiot. III. 526 This p.'trt, which may be re- 

garded as analogous to the throat in vertebrate anima!.^, lies 
between the checks. ..It is particularly conspicuous and 
elevated in the LamclVicorn beetles. *828 Stauk Elcin, 
Nat. Hist. 215 Plumage brown above, fulvous beneath ; 
throat and juguluiu black. 

11 Jugum {<isn gnm). Bot. PI. juga. [L, Ju- 
gnm yoke.] a. A pair of Icaliels in a pinnate 
leaf. b. Kaeh of the ridges on the carpels of 
Umbellifene. 

1857 Hexfuev Elein. Bot, 59 The pairs of leaflets [in pin- 
nate leaves] are soatetiincs called juga, and if only one pair 
e.\ist.s, the leaf is unijugaic. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
417/2 The ridges in the fruit of Umbellifcrac are termed Juga. 

t Ju‘gyl, V. Obs. rare'-^. [for *jttgnl, ad. L. 
jugulCiKe : see Jugulate.] trans. To kill, slay. 

c 1440 Gesin /Com. xxxiv. 135 (Harl. MS.) Dethe, J>e whicbe 
tugyUthe and bleiihe vs alle. 

Juice sb. Forms: a. 3-5 iuya, (4 

iuyshe, iwisch, iwiaah, ■wisch), 5 iuwys, ynis, 
6-7 iuyee, iuice, 7juyce, 7- juice. 3. 4-6 ius, 
iuae, (5 iwee), 5-6 iuce, iwso, (6 ieuse). y. 5 
ions, iows, iowce, 5-6 iowse. $. 5 ioys, 
(ioissh), 6 ioyse, 6-7 ioyce, 7 joico. [a. F.yW, 
ad. L. Jfis broth, sauce, juice of animal or plant. 
The 0 forms ate normal from F. ; with the others 
cf. those of dukcjjluie, jupCy and bruit, frnit.'\ 

1 . The watery or liquid part of vegetables or 
fruits, which can be expressed or extracicd ; com- 
monly containing the characteristic flavour and 
other properties. 

a. ^2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 360/52 luys of smal-Ache do 
fiar-to. c 140Q tr. Secreta Secret., Got*. Lordsh. 83 Oynement 
niaad of myrre, and of \>e iuwys of herbe jiat ys clepyd 
bletttS. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 20 pe yuis of he cerbe 
l>at L calUd morsus galUne rubri. 1535 ^*-vot Cast. Helthe 
n. .\iv, The iuyee of llicyin (orangesl ts colde in the second 
degre. 1^96 Stknsek /''.Q. iv. i. 31 Like withered tree that 
wamelh luyce {rime flowre-delucej. a s 6 z 6 Bacon New 
Atl. (1900* 38 Wines we have of Grapes; and Drinkes of 
other luyce. — Sylvtx § 633 The juicc.s of fruits arc cither 
watery or oily . . Those that have oily juicc.s, are olives, 
almonds, nuts of all sorts .. etc., and their juices are all 
inflammable. 1673 R.ay Journ. Love C, Eertice 204 They 
take the juyee of Beet, 1884 Bowkk De Bary's P/ianer, 
J92 The peculiar juice which flows from milky plants. 

p. 1390 Gower II. 266 .And iho sche tok vnto his 

vs Of herbes al the bestc ius. c 1420 Pallatt. on Husb. n, 
2 o 6 Vche herbe in his colour, odour, & luce {rime lelucc). 
t- £490 Iwse (see quot. c 1440 in > 1 . £5x3 DouguaS rEiicis Xil. 
vii. 90 The haiUuin ius of herb nmbrosyane. ^ 1^28 Pavnel 
.^Calernes Regiut. aj b, Cclendiiie, whose icuse is citrine. 2553 
Bkende Q. Curtins S iv, A ius-e whi<h they wringe out of 
Sesama. 2570 Levins Mauip, 182/15 luce of herbes, S2i(cus. 

V. CZ400 xr.SecretaSecret., Coru Lordsh. 84 Take he iowse 
of h® poume-garnet swete, xxv Rotes, and of he Iow.se of 
swet appelys, x Rotes, rt 1400-50 Alexander 339 J>e ious 
out he wrengis. c 2440 Prouip. Paru, 265/2 lows of frutys, 
or herbys .. [d/.S’. A', (t.* 1400) iow.ve or ivise], ius, succus, 
1530 Palscr. 235-1 Iowse of an herbe,y«j‘. 

' d. 14.. ^'<7^.111 Wr.-Wfilcker 564/40 xoys of gras, 

c 2450 Two Cookery-bks. 116 loiv-h of persely or malves. 
*553 Edes Treat. Newe- hid. (Arb.) 34 The humoure or 
ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of the date trees. 
2565-73 Cooper 'Thesaurus s.v. Dens^ The ioyse anointed 
he.alelh the toothache. Mod. .Vc. (Edinb., Peebles, Roxb., 
etc.) Joice, as 'bacca joicc, the joice o’ reid currans. 
b. spec, that of the grape, made into wine. 
X387TKF.VISA (Rolls) IV. 121 And schewede hem 

1)6 _ juse of grapes and of buries. 2606 Shaks. A uf. Cl. 
V. Ji. 285 No more The iuyee of Egypis Grape shall moyst 
this lip. 2732 Pope Ess.ffan i, 136 Annual for me, the grape, 
the ro.se renew The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. 
28x3 Scott Tricrm. ii. jx. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales ted. 3) II. 206 An over-dose of the juice. 

2 . The fiuid part or moisture of an atiimal body 
or substance ; now usually in pL the various liquid 
constituents of the body, the bodily ‘ humours ’ ; 
also used in sing, in the names of the digestive 
secretions {gastric intestinal j,, pancreatic J.). 

2398 Trevusa Barth, De P. R. v. xxxviu. (Bodl. MS.),' 
pe lyuour . . foncih Ious (/K de IP. lusj, woos, and humour 
wherof blood is bred. 1533 Elyot Cast.Helthe i. (I5^x) 14 
Somme (meat and drink) is good,'whiche makelh good 
iuyee, and good blouddet some is ylle and ingendreth yll 
iiiyce and yll bloudde. 2675 Traherne Chr, Ethics 325 
The four humors of choler, melancholy, flegm, and blood 
are generally known : but there are many other Juyces talkt 
of besides^ 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. lii. 82 Marrosv and 
Fat and Blood, and other Nutritious Juices. 1774 Golusm, 
Nat. Hist. (27761 jl. 128 The man wlio dies of hunger, may 
be said lo be poisoned bj' the juices of his own body, 1899 


Cagney tr. Jaksch’s Clin. Diapi. v. (ed. 4) 171 The iniestinal 
juice U a ini.xed secretion derived from several glands. 

3 . Moic generally, The moisture or liquicl natur- 
ally contained In or coming from anything. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 240 Lelte hem drie unslayn, and 
vp they drinke The londes iuce. 2503 in Surtees Mire. (i£2S) 
50 The fyllhe andju.se that di-scendts. .fronie the sadestyt 
c 2586 C TEss Pemuroke Ps. civ. vii, Oile, wliose iuyee un- 
plaites live folded brosv. rx64s Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 
489 It is the pure juyee of the Bee. 1695 Woodward Rat, 
Hist. Earth iv. (1723J 239 An Account of the minml 
juyee-s in the Eartli. 1842 J, Aiton Doin. Econ. tiSs?) tji 
So that the juice may run from the pig-sty down upon the 
dry coal ashc-s. 

4 . In figurative uses ; usually denoting the essence 
or * spirit ’ of something, in which its characteristic 
qualities are found, or which renders it useful, 
agreeable, or interesting. 

c 2380 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 1. 67 J>o prestis ^at g«ten 
out juys of Goddis word. 2553 ,T. Wilson Rhet. (1580! 172 
An oration is made to .seme right excellent by the kinde 
.self, by the colour and iuice of .spceche. 1642 Rocnis 
Naaiuun izq The very spirit and rootcofbltteriies.'e, width 
giveth joice and nourishment to all branches. 2790 Ucrkr 
Er. Rci'. 28 A theory, pickled in the preserving juices of 
uulpit eloquence. 1895 Gladsiose in Evaug. Mag. Jwi., 
The juice and sap of the Evangelical leaching . .‘I mcaa 
by it.s juice and .sap, the positive and not the negative part 
of it.s teaching. 

f b. Tlie emolunienls or profits of a piofession 
or office. Obs. colloq. 

c 2523 Laijmer Let. to Bayuion in Foac A, tir M. 

1740 If I would . . gather up my iojse, as wee call it, warely 
and narrowly, and yet neyther preache for it in mine owne 
Cure nor yet otherwhere. 1609 Sir E. Houy Let. to Mr. T, 
//. 23 '1 hat the parochial endowments, .are . . too little, lo 
afford sufficient ioyce to those infinite supevfidall students. 

t6. Broth, [rcjuleiing L.yl7^.] Obs. rare. 

1388 WvcLW /sa. Uv. 4 U is a pup’.e ..which ettn 
fleisch, and vnhooli iwisch {z'.tr, iw ce, iuyshe, iwissh, wisch ; 
1382 broth]. 

6 . Comb, 

x8oo Lamo Let. to hJauntug in Talfourd Lett. (1S37) 1. 190 
The * Falstaff’s Letters’ are a bundle of the^shaiTje-^t, 
queertst, profoundest humours, of any these juice-drained 
latter times have spawned. <22847 Eliza Cook Harvest 
Song iv, Rich and bui sling juice-drops run On the vineyard 
earth in streams. Hnily News sx Sepl,6/x A.. tobacco- 

chewing, juicc-squirting, tippling Westerner. 

Juice, V. rare, [f. prec. sb.] (reins. To moisten 
or suffuse with juice. 

2639 Fuller Holy IPnr i». xxxi. 164 Some gallants^., 
count all conquests drie meat which are not juyeed w^th 
bloud. 2884 (d. Victoria Mere Leaves I drove off.. ^ 
lo see them ‘juice the sheep’. Jbid., 'Juicing the sheep 
. .a large sort of trough filled with liquid tobacco and soap, 
and into this the sheep were dipped one after the other. 
Juice, obs. var. GlSE v, \ obs. f. JoJST. 
Juiced ((l3«st), a, [f. Juice sb, -f -ed^.] In 
combination : Having juice (of a specified quality). 

259* Shaks. Rout. <v Jut. 11. iii. 8 With balefull "l®*^*”* 
pind precious Juiced flowers. 2626 Bacon iy/t’<2 Ssp® Die 
Coloured (Berries) are more juyeed and courier ju>ced. 
183a Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 78 The full-juiced apple, tax- 
ing over-mellow, 

Jniceful (fisiVsful), «, rare. [f. JUICE sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of juice ; juicy ; succulent. 

x6xp W. Whatlly Cod's Husb. 1. (1622) 139 A most sappy 
and luycefuU Vine. 1630 Dkayton Ncalis Hood 49 mmpics 
had that power,, .they so juiceful were. 2647 Trapp Comm. 

d-att. XXI. 20. - 

Juiceless (d,:5/7*slus), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid or deprived of juice ; dry ; dried up. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rer'. Pro!., Snarling gusts mbb*® 
the juyceles leaves. 26^ T. Burnkt The. Earth 1. 190 ihe 
earth . . by that time wrt.s more barren and juiceles.s . . than 
ourrf is now, 2746 R. Ja.mes Inirvd. Mou/ets Heallns 
Jmprov. 8 'lo render juicelcs-s the Membioncs, lenoon>, 
Cartilages, and Bones of AnimaK 1830 Linuluy A<2/. • 

Bot. 235 Fruit drupaceous, juiccless, vv itli several cells. 

fig- Devoid ofinteiest; insipid, ' dry . ^ 

2620 £, ’Blooux Horae Subs, The l-pitome, which I-) 
for the most p.^rt a iuycele.v-e Narration. 2883 Hmericon 
VI. 29 The jui^eles.s remarks of these good men. iBS^Home 
Missionary {li. V.) Nov. 316 1*hosc who suppose Ibat inc 
on the frontier is juicelcss. .. 1 

Jxiiciness (d^w'sines). [f. Juicy a . .+ -kess.j 
T he quality of being juicy ; succulence. AlsoJ?^- 

2622 CoTCR., •Ssppines.se, iuycinessc, w^nesse, 

walerishnesse. 2643 T. Goodwin Trial Chnstiaus Grow 
26 Christ begins to shoot some sap of his Spirit into tlwi 
hearts .. stirring up some juicene.sse of affecpon-s. iw 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 648 Heider (i.-, 
for the many-flavoured juiciness of bis style. T 

THORNE Er. It. Jrnls. 1. 260 A fos.siH/eil city •• wiU'O^^ 
enough life or juic)ne».s in it lo be su.sccptible of decay. 

Juicy a. [f. Juice so. -r -y.] 

1 ., Full of or abounding in juice; succulent. 

C1430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) $4 w^s-cil i>. 
unto thi lousy pate, Unthrift and thou lo-gidre be incit. 
1553 Huloet, luycy. Of full qJ {MycQ,..succidcnlus. io;» 
Venner Pia Recta vii. 113 The iuyeie -substance^ of trie 

Pomegranet is wholsome. 2642 Milton Antmoity. i. wks. 
(1851) 195 Tho.^e hj’dropick humours not discermiDi^t » 
from a fair and juicy fle-.hinesse of body. 

Pirg. Past. vii. 80 Nor wilh’ring Vines their jmey ViniaL 
yield. 1714 Gay Trivia 11.434 plumbs and J2>‘cy P • 
augment hi.s gain, i860 'I'vndall Clae, 86 The mutton., 
became more tender and juicy. . ,, 

b. Of weather : Rainy, wet, soaking, collcq- 

*®37“4o Hai.iuurton (2862) 497 

has been considerable juicy here lately. 1868 Helps ' 
m<U{. xvli. (1876) 497 It rained incessantly . . A jmey d-J) 
the country promotes meditation of the most serious kj 
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1893 Outing (\ 3 . S.) XXII. 139/1 We began the juiciest ride 
on record. How it rained ! 

2 ._/%n Rich in wealth/ fit to be ‘sucked* (quot. 
1621); of rich intellectual quality, full of interest 
(the apposite of ‘ dry’), colioi^. 

x6»i SA.NDl:RSo^^ Serin, i Cor, vii. 24 f 28 Those parcel- 
gallanu that have . . no other use of their wits, but to distil 
a kind of maintenance from juycy heirs and flush novices by 
play. *838 Dakwin’ Let, to Lydl in Li/e ^ Lett. (1887) I. 
292 You have contrived to make It quite ‘juicy as we Uf.ed 
to say as children of a g<^ story. 1870 Lowdll 
myliks. Ser. t. (1873) 30 His own style, juicy with proverbial 
jjhrases. Acoiieiny 85/3 His ‘juicy ’ way of teaching 

of we may be p.ardoned for a convenient Americanism). 

b. In the slan<r of art criticism ; Having a rich 
colouring suggestive of a moist surface. 

1897 Daily News 24 M.'ir. 3/2 A fine bit of juicy land'scape 
and rich colour. 1898 .Va^. Art Feb. 196 The colouring is 
warm, rich, and juicy ; the handling very rapid. 

Jiiik(e, Juu, juip(e, obs. if, Jouk, July, Jupk. 
Juis, obs. form of Juice ; variant of Juise Ods. 
tJuiise. Ohs, Forms: o, 4 iuise, iuwise, 
-yse, 4-5 iuyse, iewise, -yse, 5 iewesae, 
iuwesse, iwyse. P, 4 iuis, iuwys, iewia, 5 
iewys, iewes. [a. OF. by suffix-exchange 
for Juice, ad. h, judicium judgement ; a later and 
further analogically altered OF. form was Juis, 
(See -ISE, and Schwan Gramm, Altfranz. (1893) 
§ 72. I, and Anm. 3.)j Judgement, doom; a 
judicial sentence, or its e.xecution ; penalty. 

o. [xag* Britton i. .\x. § i Quels del counte cleyment.. 
juyse de plllori ou de tumberel.] 1303 R. Buusni: Hamll, 
Synne 7795 Satan comaundede for hys seruyse He shulde 
be put to hys luwyse. c 1350 Usay;es WituhesUr in Rn^, 
Gilds 355 Whanne Jie ferjjyng-lof is in defawte of wy^ie 
oner l?re shyllyiiges, he bakere shal here he juwyse of he 
town. 1390 Gower Con/. I, 38 Every man .schal thanne 
arise To Jole or elles to Juise. c 1425 St, Christina viii. in 
Anglia VIIIj 122/41 Whelis in he whiche heucs were wonte 
to haue her iewesse. C1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 
sans Merci 622 And be nat deed, ne put lo no Iuyse. 
[1626 CocKERAM (ed. 2), .also leward by reueiige.} 

1303 R. Brunnp. Handl. Synne 6777 No^t for hy 1’® 
lesle of hys, Myit brynge a man to iuwys. 1340 HAMrOLii 
Pr. Consc. 6io6 ye day of iugements and of Iuwys. 13. . 
E, E.AlUt. P, C. 224 penile nas .. counsel non ohcr, Bot 
lonasin-tohis Iuis luggebylyue, 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 
in. 34X per nas.. ne luge, ne Justice ^at lewis durste hem 
dcme. 1480 Caxton Citron. £ng, c.xcvui, Ye shull be honged 
by reson, but the kyng hath foryeue you that Iewes. 

b. //w/zjtC The instrument of penalty ; the gib- 
bet, the cross. 

ffX3«o R. Brunnb Medit. 577 For cryste berep hys owne 
luwy^e, Y fynde nat pat h« peues ded pe same wyse. (*6*3 
CocKERAM, levoise, a gallowes or Gibbet.] 

II Ju-jn, jujxi (dg/Z'd^n). [\V. African; gener- 
ally thought to be a. F, joujou toy, plaything.] 
An object of any kind superstiiiously venerated by 
West African native tribes, and used as a cliarm, 
amulet, or means of protection ; a fctisli. Also, 
the supernatural or magical power attributed to 
such objects, or the system of observances con- 
nected therewith ; also, a ban or interdiction 
effected by means of such an object (coriesponding 
to the Polynesian taboo). 

* 1894 Amanda Autobiag. xxvii. 2x5 The first thing 

we saw on entering was . . a large ju-ju, the head of an 
elephant. 1897 Mary Kincslev IF’. A/ricn ii. 38, 1 shall 
never forget one tribe I was once among, who, whenever 
I sat down on one of their benches, used to smash eggs 
round me for ju-ju. Ibid.%\. 230 The extinguisher-shaped 
JUJU filled with medicine and made of iron is against drown- 
led juju is ‘for keep foot in path*. Ibid, 396 
1 here IS always a fire-doctor, who by means of ju-ju, backed 
^ JU-JU often is by sound common sense and local know- 
‘®dge, decides which is the proper day. 1897 A. Boisragon 
ihe Benin .Massacre ii. 29 The Niger Coast.. is still the 
land of Juju. Juju here is everything, religion, superstition, 
custom, anything. 1900 H. Bisdloss jfmjn i. 10 

Ihe black head-men have got the fetish priests to put a 
• taboo on the water-ways, 

b. attrib. * 

*897 Marv Kingsley IV, A/rica ig These other charms 
are supplied by the ju-ju priests. Ibid, 278 They desired 
to collect the bead of a gentleman for their Ju Ju house. 
X897 Reak-Adsl Rawson Disfi. in Daily News Z May 7/3 
HI the main ju-ju compound the smell of human blood was 
inacscribably sickening. 1897 A. Boisragon The Benin 
massacre'/ -.q Nothing seemed to be celebrated properly 
m tins Juju land unless it was accompanied by the death of 
some unfortunates. 

Hence Ju'juism, the system of beliefs and ob- 
servances connected with jujus, juju religion; 
an observer of or believer in this. 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV. A/rica 455 He is regarded by 
CMd sound jujuiais as leading an irregular and dissipated 
•ifc. 1899 — . /K. A/r. Stud. App. i. 559 Not only is the 
teaching of Christianity opposed to Ju-Julsm, but it Is also 
Opposed to the whole fabric of native customs other than 
JU'JuL-jm. 

Jujube (d3« d3«b). Also 7 jejub, 7-S jujub, 
« jujeb. Also 4-8 in L. form jujuba, [a. F. 
j/jube, or med.L. (and Sp.) jujuba, a much altered 
Ufni of Gr. In cl.Lmtin, this was duly 

reproduced inColumella and Palladius \yjzizyphum 
Uhe fruit), zizypkus (tlie tree) ; these appear to 
have passed in late pop. L. and Romanic through 
zizupnm, -us (cf. Appendix Probi, 
Herxus, zizipus non zizupus'), ^zizubum, 


'US, to *zuzubo, znzibo, whence (with the frequent 
change of z to j, and use of the neuter-pl. in 
'(i ill fruit-names as a fern, sing.) Old Arctine 
dial, of It. ^iu^^ebo {=JttJebo) the tree, 
the fruit, and med.L.y>(;V/^a, V. jujube. The forms 
jtijeb tivi^jejub come nearer to Old Aretinc giu^- 
geba and vulgar L. zizubuni^ 

1 . An edible berry-like drupe, the fruit of various 
species of Zizyphtts (N.O. Phamnacex), 

e 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 74 Take a potel of water of 
barly clensid ihj. % luiube, scbe&ten .ana .3. fs. [etc.]. Ibid. 
182 Coire schal be purgid in |iis iiianer.. sebesten .xv. in 
nounibre, iuiubas ..XX. [etc.]. CX550 LlovU Treas. Health 
Ixxxiit. (1585) Y ij b, Take of Violettes .% iii, of iuiubes, and 
of the iiii. cold sedes before nainyd. 1586 Baker Traheron's 
Vigo 441 luiube are fruits, which the Latincs call zizipha. 
160Q J. PouY tr. Leds A/rica 1. 22 Danison-trecs, sallowes by 
the waters .side, and tiees of luiubas. 1603 Timme Qm rsit. 
jit. x8x Take .. of alkakeng berries, twenty in number ; of 
iulubes six couple. 1641 Funscti Distill. lu (1651) 57 Addc 
.. the best Jujubs, the kernels taken out, half a pound. 
x 654 Power E-rp. Philos, i. t8 The Mites, in Jujube.s and 
Sebe-sten s. Ibid, 19 jejub’sand Sebe.sten’s. xyia xx.Pomet's 
Hist, Drugs 1. 134 'Ihe Jujubs are the Fruit of a Tree which 
grow.s commonly in Provence. 1718 Quincy Coinpi. Disp. 
Z34 Jujelxs are an Italian Fruit. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
VI, 212 The Lotus-eaters— whose favourite fruit siill grow.-s, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast. 1858 
Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 557 This . . known under the name 
of the jujube, is a favorite dessert in Italy 2Lnd Span). 

b. Any of the species of Zizyphus which produce 
this fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Klcditerr.Tnean coun- 
tries, Z, jujuba of China, Z. Lotus of N. Africa. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 37 a, Cypros is a ire in Egypt 
wyth le.aue.s of iuiuba. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece i. 73 
A kind of Jutuba, whose leaves shine like silver. 1759 tr. 
Adanson's Voy. .Senegal 49 He was sitting on the sand, 
under the .'^hadc of a jujube. 1885 Lady I>«a.ssey The 
Trades 99 Over our heads wax ed . . cocoanuts, breadfruits, 
jujubes, and hundreds of others. 

2 . A lozenge, made of gum-arabic, gelatin, etc., 
flavoured with, or in imitation of, the fruit (sense 1). 

183s [Remembered by Rev. C. B. Mount). x8s8 Sim.'ionds 
Diet. Treule 210/2 The term jujube is., very generally 
applied by chemists and confectioners to a thickened mu- 
cilaginous lozenge. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1251/2 The dried 
fruits.. are given to allay cough. 'I*he lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be flavoured 
with them. 

* 3 . attrib, and Comb., as jujube paste, a jelly 
made from jujubes, or a confection flavoured with, 
or in imitation of, them; jujube-plum = sense i ; 
jujube-tree sense 1 b. 

1858 Hocg Veget, Klngd. 235 *Jujubc paste, .should con- 
sist of gum aralnc and sugar dissolved In a decoction of thU 
fruit . . but os made in this country the fruit forms no part of 
the ingredient. 1884 J. Paysb 1001 Nights VIIL 70 •Ju- 
jube-plums of various colours. 1^8 Turner Names 0/ 
Htrhes 82 Ztzyplia..maye be called in english •Iuiuba tree, 
1378 Lvte Dodoens vi. xli.x. 722 'Phis tree is called . . iu 
English, the lutuhtree. 1879 Sir E. Arnold Lt. Asia w 
(t38i) ito Under dark mangoes and the jujubc-trees. 1887 
Moloney Forestry JC- *99 Jujube or Bcr Tree . . A 
loosely-branched tree or shrub, ten to forty feet high. 

Juice, obs. form of JouK ; variant of JucK. 

+ Juli Obs. rare, [ad, L. ittlus lULUS, formerly 
sometimes written jrilus.'\ A calkin. 

1725 Bradley Pam, Did . s.v. Ozier , Seeds contained in 
their Juis or Catkins. 

JulaceOUS (d^rd^^'J^s), a, Bot. rare, [f. L. 
Jut- us (see prcj.) + -ackous.] 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6 ) 417/2 Julaccous, catkin- 


ke, amentaceous. 

Jule, obs. form of JULV. 

Julep (flz«‘lcp). Forms: 5-7 iulep, -lip, 6 
nlepe, -lepp, 6-7 -leb, -lop, 7 jewlep, -lip, 
lUipe, -loup, 7-8 julip, -lap, 7- julep, [a. F. 
\ilep (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in Pr. julep, Sp. 
nd l^x^.Julepe, It. ginlcbbe, giulcbbo, jncd.L.yM/tx/- 

um, ad, Arab. juldb, a. Pers. i^'^S^gnl-d^ 

use-water, .f. gut rosc+.itb water.] 

1 , A sweet drink prepared in different ways; 
ften, simply a liquid sweetened with symp or 
agar, and used as a vehicle for medicine; somc- 
mes, a medicated drink used as a demulcent, 
comfortintr *, or gently stimulating mixture. 
c 1400 Laii/ranc's Cirurg. 76 1 o jeue him in kc bigyn- 
ynge Iulep — is a sirup maad ©only of water & of .sugre. 
543 Tkaiiehon Vigo's Chirurg. w 11. 163 V&e them with a 
ileb of vyolctles. CJSSO Liovi> Treas, Health (15S5) *• U. 
aleb is a clcare potyon made of dyuerse waters and suger, 
597-8 Bp. HallAV*/. II. ix*. 27 The wholesome julap, whoic 
:ceat Might hi.s diseases lingring force defeat. 1619 S. 
□ROME Origen's Repent, in Farr A'. P . y<ir. / (18481 243 It 
irmounis all juloups, a 1625 Fleicmek l/iim. Lieut, u. 

The centleman n6 doubt will fall to hts jewlips. 1673 
■ Brovvn Trav. Germ., etc. (1677) «5* We drank frozen 
ulcbs. tjza Steele Tailer No. 174 ^3 GrytiU ano 
liHds. 1754-^4 Smellic II. iSo By this julap a 

i"ht fever was produced. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. P/ed. 

670 Cordial Julep .. Expectorating Julep .. Musk 
iil^ 1859 W. S. <i»LfcMAN tVoo.tlamfs {1Z66) 62 A xcry 
>ft well-flavoured pleasant sacchanne julcp. 

b. transf.zw^Jig^ Something to cool or assuage 

ic heat of passion, etc. . ^ , 

1624 Massinger Pari. Loi’C w. i. She is no fit elcciuap’ 
r Tdoctor; A coarser juIap may xvell crol his worship. 
icaT P\x\\.ior CoMineiutVerseslxnlouys rheoph.. 

igcs do dUpcncc N Julep, which mi charms the Ilcb of 


sense That [etc.]. 1659 Ciiamderl.xvse iN.\ 
Whose heat, not all The jcwleps of their tears [could quench). 

2 . Id.S. A mi.xliire of bntndy, whisky, or oilier 
spirit, with sugar and ice and some flavouring, 
usually mint. 

1804 Europ. ^lag. XLV, iS/i The first thing he did on 
getting out of bed was lo callfor a Julep; and 1 .. dale my 
own love of whiskey from mixing and lasting my joung 
master’s juleps. 1845 De Quincey Ntxt. Temper. Menem. 
Wks'. iSdz XL 172 All appciite for brirndy, for slings for 
juleps. 1891 B. Hakte Pamily Tasojaia II. 48 A diu»iy 
drive with a julep at the end of it. 

Comb. 1859 C0RNW.U.LIS New IVoild I, 76 San Francisco 
was all bustle and illumination, xviih glittering bars filled 
u ith julep-drinkers. 

t Julet. Obs. rare. A coin; «■ Julio. 

sSja Lithcow Tray. J. 38 A Crowns the dyct for each of 
Us, being ten Julels or five shillings starling. 

Julian (d^w'lian), rz. [ad. h. Ju/idn^us of or 
pertaining to y;r////r ; in mud.F.yWrV//.] Tcrtain- 
ing to Julius Caesar : used in Chronol. in connexion 
with the reform of the calcr.d.ir instituted by him 
in the ) car 46 b.c. 

yulian account q\^ Style ; ytiliau calendar 
(-ee Calendar sb. i); Julian epoch, era, the time from 
Which the Julian calendar dales (46 b.c.); Julian period, 
a period of 7980 Julian years, proposed by Joseph bcaligcr 
in 1582 as a universal standard of comparison of chronology, 
couNisting of the product of the numbers of years in the 
solar and lunar cycles and the cycle of the iiidiciioii (28 
X19X15); yulian year, a. year of the Juli.an calendar, or 
the average year ( = 365! day.s) of that calendar. 

1592 Dfe Compend. Reheats. .Chctliam Soc.) 22 Up-m ihc 
Gregorian publishing of a Refornualion of the vulgar Julian 
>earc. X594 Blundeml Excic. in. 1. xli. *1636) 353 The 
Juli.an yeeje is that which wee use at this present day. 
X613 PuKCUAS Pilgrimage (1614) i63 After Scaligcr .. this 
yearc 1612 is ihe 1614 of ChrLt, of ibe world 5461 . . of the 
iulian Period 6525. X677 W. Hubuard Narratne (i£65) I. 
179 'I'his 26 of March being the first Day of the Week, as 
the first of the Year after our Julian accoiiiiL 1709 Sikelf. 
Tatter No. 39 P 2 The Gregorian Computation was the 
most iegular,as being Ele\en Daysbefoie the Julian. x8x6 
Playfair Sat. Phil. II. no In the year 15S2, the 
Julian year had fallen nearly 10 days., behind the sun. 
1899 W. M. Ra.msav in E.vpositor Nov. 433 The Julian 
leform of the calendar had come into force in the beginning 
of 45 B.& 

Ju'lianist. Ch.Hist. [Ste-isi.] One of a sect 
of Monophysites, named alter their leader Julian, 
bishop of Halicarnassus early in the 6tii century. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India iV J\ 372 Preposterous Julian 
birth, from whom came the Jul’anists. 1874 J. H. Blunt 
Dht. Sects ti866) 38/2 Called, in Armenia and its neigh- 
lourhoed, Julianisis. 

II Julienne (f$«lye'n). [F. (1722 in Hatz.- 

Daim.), f. Jules or Julicn the proper name.] A 
soup made of venous vegetables, csp. cairots, 
chopped a>;d cooked in meat biolh. Also allrib. 

X84X Thackeray h.em. Gormaudiziuy Misc.^ Es.s., etc. 
(1S85) 350 The btf^t part of a pint of julunne . Ls very well 
for a man who lia.s only one^^dish Le.sides to devour. 1883 
Fisheries E-xhih. Catal. 63 UncompicS'-ed Julienne Vegc* 
t.ables .. Samples of Compiessed Mixed vegetables and 
julienne as. .food for fi.shei men. 

t Juli-ferons, a. Ok. ff. L. julus (prop. 
iu/us) catkin (see ICLUS) + -riiUOL’s.] Ifcarinj; 
catkins, amentiferous. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. Ji. Iv. 118 Whether such Pods 
are Catkins; called JuHferous iiet.s, 17C9J. Wallis iVtiA 
Hist. Northumbld. 1. ix. 282 The .short juliferous .spikes 
are of a straw-colour. 

So Ju’lifonn a.\ having the form of a calkin or 
I of the millipedes of the genus lulus. 

2882 in OciLViF. (Annandale), and in oiher mod. Diets. 

t Julio. Obs. Also 0 in anglicized form luly, 

7 (Italian) giulio. pi. -ii, 9 (Latin) juliua. [a. It. 
giulio Julius.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13), foimerly cur- 
rent in Italy. 

2547 Boordb Introd. Knrwt. xxill. (1870) 179 In sylucr 
they IItaltans)haucluly.s--a luly is woiinc .v.»/. sterlyngc. 
1592 WoTTON Let. to Ld, /touch 8 May in Relig. (1685) 
657 The yulios of Bolognia arc dUvalucd two ijuatnni. 
x6x2 Wlustkr White Dex-il WL-:. (Rildg.) 23^1 He. .(to niy 
acquaintance) Receiv’d iu dowry waih you not one julio. 
1696 tr. Pu Mont’s Voy. Lcrant ix. 109 The Ex pence of his 
Table w.as fix'd at luo Julio’s a Day. 17x8 BhRKr.i.LV 
ytnl. Tour Italy 13 Apr., Wks. 1E71 IV. 593 A fellow 
extorted a Julio with hi> gun, 1852 \V^ A.suCkSO.N Expos. 
Ptpery (1878; 136 The theft of a juliuv-less ilian sixpence. 

Junp(e, -loup, obs. forms of Julep. 

July (d.^rdsi*). Foims: a. 3 lul, 3-5 Iuis, 
4-5 luxl, luyl, 5-6 Iuyll(e. 0 . {2 gen. luliea), 

3, 6-7 lulie, 6 lulii, 5-7 luly, 7- July. [In 
in L. form. In ME. Jule,Juil, a. OF. Ju/e,Jui/, 
JulU'.—\.. Juliitm acc. ol Jftlitis; Julie, a, 
AF. Julie, ad. L. Julius. The latter form was 
accented Ju'ly as late as Dr. Johnson^s lime; it is 
still (d^ii'H) in b'oulhcrn Sc. ; the modem Eng', 
pronunciation is abnormal ai.d unexplained.] 

The seventh monlii of the year, so named after 


1ms Cxsar. 

1050 Byrht/ertJis Handhoc m Anglia (1&35) V III. 516 
ills on pam forman dar;;e anre nilite cald. .1 ixoo Gtri/a 
L (iSs6) IX. 261 .Me aiaiis ia .Majo and Junto a.ad Julio 

*umcni fcafsian.) ,t- 

X297 K. Glolc. (Rolls) £221 In be Ligmingc cf lul 
ailtf w.a> id--'- CX 356 Chaccui MerJi. T. Er lat 
e> eigbie Were passed cr the 3 Icn:he cf lujl b.fiilc. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xix. bcxix. (1495) 91Q Out 
take t\vo monthes lule and Decembre. 1480 Caxtos C/troii, 
Ett^. ccxxiv. 229 In the inonetbes of luyn and luyll next 
folowyng. 1503 i»V//in Exclu Acc.^Q, A’. Bundle 415 No. 7 
(i) Made y’ xix‘^ day of luylle the xvij‘’‘ yeare [etc.]. 

trtxi54 O. E. Chran. an. 1115 (l^ud MS.) ^fter )>an 
sy 33 an innon luUes monJe hider into lande com.] c 1290 
Behet 2441 in S. En^. Le^. I. 176 It was in |>e mon^e 
of lulie. 1483 Caih. Augl. 199/1 luly (A. lule), Julius, 
^uiJaut vteusis, <1x548 Hall Chron,j Heu, VI 166 The 
xiij. day of luHj. a 1599 Spenser F, Q, vii. vii. 3d Then 
came hot luly. boyling like to iire, That all his garments 
he had cast away. i6o6 Holland Suetotu Suppl. Begin4 
CiEsar 7 ivb, Caesar., was borne., vpon the fourth d.ay 
before the Ides of QuintUis, which moiieth, after his death, 
was by virtue of the Law Antonia called for that cause, 
lulle. ci6Sg Polish Pol. Umnaskt 112 in •^nl Coll. Poems 
2j/2 In May some odd Intelligence come newly Won't 
sufter you to hold them until July. 1755-73 Johnson Diet., 
Ju'ly. x 883 Mrs. M'Cann Poet. Wks. 235 Scarce has July 
with frigid visage flown [in Australia]. 1895 Daily Neios 
1 Aug. 5/4 There have been only two Julys with a larger 
aggregate of sunshine. 

Juljrflower, perversion of GiLLYFLOWi:? • 
Juiuart (d3«'mait). Also 7 gimar. [a. F. 
jumart, formerly jnmare, ad. mod. Pr. gemerfe, 
gemarre, of uncertain origin.] A hybrid animal, 
erroneously believed to be the offspring of a bull 
and a mare or she- ass, or of a horse or ass and a cow, 
idpo Locke C/nd. iir. v. § 23 We have Reason to think 
this not impossible, since Mules, and Gimars [Wks. i7r4 1 . 206 
juniarts], the one from the mixture of an Horse, and an Ass, I 
the other from the mi-xture of a Bull, and a hlare, are so 
frequent in the World. x8op Phil, 'fraus. XCIX. 397 A 
jumact..the pretended offspring of the mare and the hull. 

Jumljal, jumble Algo 7-8 jum* 

ball. [perh. orig. the same as GimbaIj i, GisiM.vti 

I.] A kind of fine sweet cake or biscuit, formerly 
often made up in the form of rings or rolls ; now 
in U. S. ‘a thin crisp cake, composed of flour, | 
sugar, butter, and eggs, flavored with lemon-peel ' 
or sweet almonds’ {Cent. Diet.'), 

16x5 JIarkha.m En^. Iloitscw. ir. li. (1660) 97 To make the 
best Jumbals, take the whites of three Eggs, .a llitle milke 
and a pound of fine wheat flowre and suger together finely 
sifted, and a few Anniseeds.,make them in what forms you 1 
please, and bake them in a soft oven upon white papers. 
1678 Phillips {td. 4), Jimi^als, a sort of Sugared past, ' 
wreathed into knots. x69jf Motteu.x Rabelais v. xxvii, O* l 
Tuesdays, they us’d to twist store of Holy-bread. .Jumbals 
and Biscuits. 1760 Mas, Raffald Eng. Homekpr. (1778) ‘ 
27A To make Barbadoes Jumballs. x 85 o O. W. Holmes ; 
Elsie V. vii. (1891) no There were.. hearts and rounds, and 
jumbles, which plavfui youth slip over the forefinger before 
spoiling their annular outline. 

Jumbee, variant of Jambee. 

Jumble (dju-mb’I), v. Also 6 iorable, -byll, 
ioomble, iumbyll, (gombls), (,Sc. 5-6 iummil, 
pa. i. iwmlit ; 9 jummle, ya. t. jummilt). 
[Known only from t6tb c., and witbout cognate 
words. Prob. onomsitopoeic : of. bumble, fumble, 
mumble, rumble, stumble, tumble.^ 

1 . inlr. To move about in rain.gled disorder ; to 
flounder about in tumultuous confusion. 

a 1329 Skelto.v Sp. Parrot 419 To iumbyll, to stombyll, 
to tumbyll down like folys. xsga More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 604/2 If.. Tindalles horse. .falle downe in the myre., 
and his maister and he lye together and iumble . . till some 
good felowe helpe them vp. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. 
uu Furies ijj In that fearfull Cave They [Furies] jumble, 
tumble, rumble, rage and rave. 1628 Ford LovePs Mel. 
III. ill. Now! my braines are a Jumbling. x8o8 Carlyle 
Fredk.^ GL ir. xiv, His Germans . . left Wenzel to jumble 
about in his native Bohemian element, as King there. 

i* fiS' To become mixed up or coa- 

founded ; to come together as by slinking up. Ohs. 

<xx5So Christis Kirke Gr. xvi. He wes nocht wyss With 
sic jan^leurs to jummil. 1785 Cowper Lett. 15 Jan., But 
we shall jumble together again. 

2 . trans. To mingle together or mix ttp in con- 
fusion or disorder ; to muddle, confuse, 

* 54 * Boorde Dyetiiry xii. (1870) 266 If they dyd knowe 
what they dyd gomble togyther without trewe compound- 
ynge. <*1556 Ckanmer tPks. (Parker Soc.) I. ig You con- 
found ^ and iumble so together the natural members of 
Christ's body in the sacrament. 1600 Holland Li:>y 
XNXVii. xxiii. 957 Now the reereward had no roume left 
them toward the land: and thus, .they hastily were jumbled 
together. ifi 55 Glanvill De/. Vain Dogm. 39 That the 
divided Letters of an Alphabet should be accidentally 
jumbled into an elegant and polite Discourse. 1779 Wesley 
//;’/««xPref.4ThehymnsarenotcarelesslyjumbIed together. 
*793 Burke Rem. Policy .Allies Wks. 1842 1 . 605 To jumble 
the innocent and guilty into one mass, by a general in- 
demnity. 185s Singleton Virgil I. Pref. 6 Jumbling up 
one with the other. i 863 Freeman Norm. Cong. II, App. 
562 William so jumbles together the events of 1051 and of 
*055. 

b. with compl. To put, bring, cast {in, out, 
down, etc.) in clumsy coufusion or disorder. ? Obs. 

<:x555 Harpskield Divorce Hen. VII! (Ckur.den) x68 
TTierefore he jumbleth in .a blind false reason, a 165* J. 
Smith Set. Disc. iv. 72 Having once jumbled and crouded m 
a new kind of being. 1670-98 Lassels Italy I. 47 Making 
a m.vn go before each horse, lest they should jumble one. 
another down. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. 
23^, 1 should not like having my things jumbled out of one 
ship into another. 

c. To make up in a confused or random manner, 

1572 Buchanan Detect. Marie in Collect. Mary Q. Scots 

(1727) II. 84 Then that all Men micht underst^d quhat it 
was that thay socht . . thay jumbil up mariages. 1673 


Blount World Errors To Rdr.^ A I^okseller .. enmloys 
some mercenarj' to jumble up another like book out of this. 
1769 Burkk Late St, Wks,' II. 14 Some strange 

dupQsition of the mind jumbled up of presumption and 
despair, i8is & J- Smith Rej. Addr. xiv. Call’d by a 
Frenchified word, .that’s jumbled of antique and verd. 

3 . To Stir tip (a liquid, etc.) so as to mix the 
ingredients, or render turbid; to agitate, shake up, 
give a shaking or jolliiig to ; hence eolloq. to take 
for a drive. ? Ohs. 

1616 SuBFL*. Nlwatn. Country Farine 63 The Horse., 
[would have] that which is puddly and troubled . . if so be he 
iumble the water with his foote^ before he drinke. 1667 
Pj:rYS Diary 24 Oct., That I might go abroad with my 
wife, who was not well, only to jmnblc' hcr. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 82 They bruise and jumble it [Indigo] in 
the Water, till the Leaf. . becomes Hlcc a' Kind of thick Mud. 
1743-AMHs. Delany ^ <5* Corr. 6 Mar. (i86j) II. 275 

YOU should give the child meat now ; — and make liltn to be 
jumbled about a good deal. 1799 AI. Underwood Diseases 
Childr. (ed. 4) HI- 160 As though infants must necessarily 
be jumbled in a cradle like travellers in a mail-coach. x8x3 
Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 3x7 You will . . be better 
able to see the country than when jumbled in a chaise, 
absot. as^tZ Wyf oj Auchtirmivchty&'j kyrn 
that he did stoure, And jwmlit at It quhill he swatt. 
b, intr. To travel with shaking or jolting. 

1748 Lady LUxdorougii Lett, to ^ Shettsfone (1775) 36, 
I don’t love to jumble in a post-chaise alone. ^ 1B24 Sccttt 
St. Rauan's v, Trotting Nelly . . jumbled off wiili her cart, 
1843 Lefevre Life l/av. Phys. I. i. x. 233 Little four- 
wheeled narrow carts in which they jumble to the fair. 

4 . trans. To put into meutal coufusion ; to con- 
fuse, bewilder, ‘ muddle V 

t668 H. More Div. Dial. nt. xl. (x7i3) 288 My mind has 
been so jumbled, betwixt Time and Eternity, that I think I 
can speak sense in neither. *724 Ramsay Vision x, Oppres- 
sion dois the judgment jumble. s8s&-6x Ramsay Remut. 
vi. (1870) 233, I nke thae sermons best that jumbles the 
joodgment and confoonds the sense. 

*f 5 ^ intr. Tci make a confused or rumbling noise ; 
to play discortlantly or noisily on an instrument, to 
strum. Cf. Jamble, Jangle. Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 595/2, I iumbyll, I make a noyse by remov- 
yng of heavy thynges. Ibid., They have iombled so ouer 
my heed to nyght, I could nat slepe. Ibid., To here him 
iombyll on a lute. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. in. Biij, 
A boysterous basse he bounsed out, and jumbled on liis 
stfiages. 1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Nat. \p\ If their guts 
jumlne..very much. x74x W, Oostling in Phil, Trans. 
XLI. 873 Like the Reports of Cannon (which the Jumbling 
of my Sashes prevented my distinguishing). 1805 A. Wilson 
in Poems Lit. ProseixZgt) II. X4X Jumbling cowbells speak 
some cottage near. 

1 6 , a, intr* To have carnal intercourse, b. 
trans. To know cainally, Obs. 

1582 Stanyhurst PEncis iv. (Arb.) ico Uido and thee 
Troian captayae doo tumble in one den x6xx Cotgr., 
Toquer , . , to iumble a woman, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
HI. x.Nv, 202 The Lackeys. .jumbled. .His Wife. 

Jumble (d.5t?*mb’l), sb. ff. J031BLE v."] 

1 , A confused or disorderly mixture or assemblage, 
a medley ; also, disorder, muddle, 

i66x Glanvill Van. Dogrn. xviii. Had the world been 
coagmenled from that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1678 
CuDWORTK IntelL Sysi. I. iv. § 36. 551 There is a, confused 
Jumble of Created, and Vncrcated Beings together. 1711 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to Mrs. Hc~.vet (1887) I. 33, 

I have the oddest jumble of disagreeable things in my head 
that ever plagued poor mortals, 1751 Cambripce Scribleriad 
11. 184 note, The Macaronian is ,, a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar longue latin- 
ized, and latin words modernized. i88a Floyer Balu’ 
chistan 60 The scenery is. .a reckless jumble of bills and 
rocks of every imaginable shape, size, and colour. 

2 , A shock, shaking, or jolting; a ride in a 

carriage (with reference to the shaking experiencetl). 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk <$* Selih 151 The Shows or Phe- 
nomena of the world .. even the worst of its shocks and 
jumbles. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 139 
Mamma has lent me her carriage to go a shopping, so I wish 
you would take a jumble with me. 18*3 Mad. ID’Arblay 
Lett. 29 Feb., Going out. .either in brisk walks, .or in brisk 
jumbles in the carriage. 1851 J. Colquhoun Moor <$• Loch 
(iB^i I, 262 The jumble of the sea made shooting uncertain. 
1853 Chamier My Travels 1 . x. 56 The carriage ought to be 
strong to bear the jolts and jumbles to which it is subjected. 

3, Comb., as jumble-letters, lelters of a word 
thiowa into disorder in order to exercise ingenuity 
in their proper re-arrangement ; jumble-sale, a 
sale of miscellaneous cheap or second-hand article? 
at a charitable bazaar or the like ; jumble-shop, 
a shop where very miscellaneoas goods are sold. 

1893 Q. [Couch] Delect. Duchy Trudgeon that used 
to keep the jumble-shopacrossthe water. 1898 IVestm. Gas. 
12 Nov. 2/3 Sonte cheap articles fora jumble sale. 1899 
Daily Nezvs 19. July 7/5 Compedtions for money prizes 
for properly placing jumble letters. 

Jtimbie, vari.int of Jujibal. 

Jumbled (fl3t?*mbTd), ///. a. [f. Jumble v. + 
-ED 1.] Mixed up in disorder, confused, muddled up, 
etc. : see the verb. (In quot. 1611, Strummed.) 

i6xx Cor^’afs Crudities P.anearj’r. Verses, Like to the 
lacks of iumbled virgtnall. 1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shepherd 
73 That jumbled words, if Fortune throw 'em, Shall well as 
Dryden form a poem. 1739 Cibber Apol. (X756) 1 1 - **9 
These jumbled ideas bad some shadow of meaning. 1859 
Tknnvson Vivien 345 The jumbled rubbish of a dream. 
Jumblement (d3»*mb’lment), [f. as prec. + 

' -MENT.] The action of jumbling or fact of being 
: jumbled ; confused mixture. 

, 1706 J, Hancock in Boyle Lect. (1739) H* 210 Shall we 
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think this noble frame . . was made by a casual jumblerrent 
of atoms ? 1767 H. hnooKzFool o/Qual. 11792) IV. xvii. 5? 
A jumblement of intention. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Zc//. 1.371 
Solitude has such a power of blending, past, present, and 
future, . . all into one confused jumblement. ' 

Ju-mbler. [f. as piec. +- ek.] One who 

jumbles; in quot. lOiS, A slruinpet. 

x6xx CoTCR., Barhouitleur, a disorderly iumbler, hiidler 
mingler. i 6 i 3 P'ield Amends for Ladles ». i. in Hail! 
Dodsley X. iii She has been as’ sound a jumbler as e'er 
paid for’t. 

Jumbling (d^.o-mblii]), vbi. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb JUiiBix,.q.v. 

156* J- Hevwood Epigr. (1867) 217 Such rollyng, such 
rumblyng, ioysting and iumbling. x6oo Surflet 
Farmc i. iv. 10 Tne iumbling and stirring of the water will 
rectifie it. 1852 B. Tiiackrah Art Change-ringing 7-8 A.s a 
true compass makes the ringing plen.^anl and harmoniou?, 
so., the want of it produces those 'jumblings ’..that destroy 
all_ music. 187X Dixon Toquer IV. .xviii. 190 A masteiplece 
of jumbling and confusion. 

Ju'inbling, pfl. a. - [f. as prec. + -ko 2.] That 
jumbles, in senses of the verb. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1687) 172 As ridiculous .. .ns to 
think to write streight in a jumbling Coach. x;'48 Mbs. 
Delany Antebiog. «y Corr. (1861) 11 . 489 Very jumbling 
roads,^ 18^5 R. Brown In Mem, iii. (1866) 56 A rumbling, 
tumbling, jumbling sea. 

Hence Ju niblingly, adv, 

1820 Wainwright Ess. 4* Crit. (1880) 71 And Jarvey jolts 
Janus jumblingly over liie stones. . 

Jumljly (danrabU), a. Also Sc. joialy. [f. 
jL'MBtE rA +-Y.] 

1 . Confused, chaotic, in a jumble. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. x. (1872) VI. 67 Gessler, 
noticing the jumbly condition of those Austrian battalions 
. . dashes through. 1896 B. Spen'cer in Rep, Horn Exped. 

I. 103 A series of low jumbly hills. 

2 , Turbid, ‘drumly\ *SV. 

?x8. . 'The Water o Garnery in OAXdBaUads'fW.ccxe'?. 
(1800) 182/2 [A stream) That was baiih black and jumly. 1896 

J. Lumsdcn Poems 13 Jumly broo Of melted ice. ^ 
Jumbo {d^vmlo). [Of uncertain origin ; pos- 
sibly ihe second element in Miimbo Jumbo, a name 
applied (in English since the i8ih c.) to a West 
African divinity or bogy.] 

1 . A big clumsy person, animM, or thing ; popu- 
larized, esp.,as the individual name of an elephant, 
famous for its size, in the London’ZooIogical Gar- 
dens, subsequently sold in Feb. 1882 to Barnum; 
whence applied fo an individual that is big of its 
kind or to a person of great skill or success. 

• 1823 J. Badcock (J. Bee) Diet. 'Turf, yiHi/iojaclumsy or 
nnwieldly fellow, 1883 Harper's blag. Oct. Tog/a It is the 
Jumbo of cricketj?, and just as blapk. 18.. Music Drama 
X. ii. 9 (Cent.) The combined succewiw of that jumbo of 
successful business men. 5893 Kipling & Balestxer a 
lahka 212 She's a Jumbo at theory, but weak in practice, 

' b. aitrib. used to distinguish things of very large 
size, as jtimbo straw-plait, a plait of an inch wide. 

X900 JPestm. Gas. 27 Nov. 7/2 Near 250 yards of dark blue 
and white * jumbo' plait were used. . 

2 . Trade-name for a shade of grey, hhe that 01 
an elephant. 

1883 Philadelphia Even. Star 2 May, * Jumbo ' is a new 
gray hue. , j * 

3 . A board for raising cockles, etc. out of the sand. 

1886 IVestmld. Gas. 18 Dec., A ‘jumbo* was a piece of 

wood used for the purpose of raising cockles and other 
similar fish out of the sand. 

Hence (from sense 1) Jumhoe'squa (whence 
JTxuuboe'squeucss), Ju'mboism, Jumbonia Jiia- 


7 ionce-wds. ^ 

1893 Wesim. Gas. 18 hlar. 4/r A ‘Jumboe.^ue monster 
— a machine ‘ in which the beauty of outline has been .swal- 
lowed up in ponderosity. 1882 Punch 11 Mar. 113 li INature 
to one of my stature Gave such .. jumboesqueness. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 7/1 Those who have a o'shke of 
* jumboism whether in finance or otherwise. 1891 A 

Rev. 15 Sept. 289/2 The Musical Times' article on Jumbo- 

mania', X899 spectator 21 Oct. 569/2 ‘ Jurnbomama , 
the worship of mammoth dimensions. 

Jumboo, variant of Jambo. 

Jumbuclc (d^^'mbffk). Auslralia. [Native 
Australian, .with the forms jvnba,jombQk,dotnbQck, 
dtimbog\ said to have meant orig. * the white unst 
preceding a shower*, to which a distant nock 01 
■ slieep was likened by the natives : see hlorris AiiS' 
tral Fug. s,v.] .A name given by Australian abori- 
gines to sheep ; in frequent colloquial use among 
stock-keepers in the Bush. ^ . 

184s C. Griffith Pres.St. Pt. Phillip Dhir. NSAj • 
(Morris). 1855 W. RiDLZYinTrans.Phi/ol.Soc. 77J/(^;^^^ 
yimbugg, a slang name for sheep, they .roundyi/woa* ^ 

Pall Mall G. 18 Feb.. Theproce.ssby which the 

are shorn. 1898 M. Roberts Keeper of It' aters no* 
this all white w’ith coiton-buah, and it shall be white 
jumbucks to eat it down. ^ - . 

if JTime(d 5 z 7 m). native name. j 

species of glasswort {Salicornid) found on the sea- 
coast of South America, which on being burnt yields 
a large amount of carbonate of soda. 

x8.. J. Ball in yrnl. Linn. Soc. XXL 233 Jv' 

ScUNYDER Contrib. FI. Argent. 2S yttute, native name 
many Chenopodiaceous species growinij m salt-mars 
Argcnlin.a. 1879 Beerboh.m Patagonia il x 8 A sirfsi. .j** 
stunted bush, the jume, which grows here in consider 
quantities. 
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!l Jumelle (d3«me*l, Fr. 3«mg*l), a. and sb. [a. 
F. sb. and adj. fem. (masc. jumeatt), doublet of 
gemeauy -elle L. gemellusy dim. of g£ininus twin. 
Formerly naturalized ; now an alien French word.] 
f A. adJ, Twinned or paired; made or shaped 
in couples or pairs, double. Obs. 

‘?»475 Partenay 1182 The yates lumelles, mighty and 
strong. 1484 Caxtom Fables of Page v, The whiche parte 
was iumelle that ts to were double. jSSa Cussass ^a/ta- 3 /t. 
Her. vii. (ed. 3) 116 A Gimmal or Jumelle Ring was formed 
of two flat hoops of gold, which fitted accurately within 
each other, and constituted but one ring. 

B. sb. Applied to something which consists of 
a pair of things joined, a. A pair of opera-glasses, 
b. The side pieces of a loom in which the cylin- 
ders are fitted’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1865 W. Cory Lett. ^ Jnils. (1B97) 163 My jumelles box 
made a pillow. 

t Jlfment. Obs, [ad, L. jitment-U7n (con- 
traction of juginienttwi) yoke-beast, f. stem jug-, 
of jungere to join,y/<§'«;;; yoke. Cf. Y.jujnenty in 
OF. beast of burden; now, mare.] A beast of 
burden, also a beast in general. 

1382 Wycuf Geii. i. 25 And God made beestis of the erihe 
afttr ther special kyndes, iumentis [Vulg. jmnenta], and 
al the crepynge thing. — Aets xxiii. 24 Alake je redy 
iumentis [gloss or hors]. 1491 Caxton Fitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. xxviii. 24b/2 A yonge damoysell, the whiche 
bi arte magyk was conuerted in to a lument or a mare. 
^1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) I>vJ, Thy soule 
..hath shape and ymage of God omnipotent Thy body is 
,‘mortall as beast or vile iument. x^zx Burton Mel. 

1. ii. II. i. That men should feed on such a kinde of meat. 
Which very iuments would refuse to eat. 1638-48 G. 
Daniel Eclog. i. 42 You can forsake the Citye to Converse 
With Earth and Iuments. a 1682 Sm T. Browne Misc. 
Tracis 32 Fit to fasten their Juments, and Beasts of labour 
unto them. x8x6 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. r. 420 A jackass 
may be properly and lineally descended from Balaam's 
jument. 1820 ///rf. Apr. 3TX ywnent. This word., is in 
danger of being wholly lost. It means a beast of burden. 

t J umentaTioua, a. Obs, rare-^, ff. L. jit- 
mentari-usy f. jumentuni : see -abious.J Of or 
pertaining to juments (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
JumeutOTlS (d^wmemtas), a. [f. h. Jumeutum 
Jument + -OUS.] Resembling that of a horse, said 
of urine. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Sitno/is Aniin. Ckem. II. 239 The 
urine presented this jumentous appearance for six days. 
i83y EyH. Soe, Lex,, yionentousy a term applied to urine 
which is high coloured, strong smelling, and turbid, like 
that of the horse. 

Jumme, obs. form of Yam. 

Jump (dgomp), [f. Jump?;.: cf. F. saut 
and sattter,'] 

1 . An act of jumping ; a spring from the ground 
or other base ; a leap, a bound : properly said of 
men or animals springing with the muscular action 
of the limbs. Sometimes with adv., as jttmp'Up, 

1552 Huloet, lumpe, subsultus. lumpe by lumpe, suh* 
sultim. 1589 R. Robinson Cold. Mirr, etc. (Chetham Soc.) 

59 Began with speed, for to plucke up my feete, Because 
the place did put me to my jumps. XS99 Marston Sco, 
VilUnU xi, The orbs celestiall Will daunce Kemps iigge : 
they’le revel with neate lumps. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
26s The hare . . sildome lookech forward, because it goeth 
by iumpes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III, 205 The 
cat .. then seized it with a jump. 1851 RIavne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. ix. 69 We will be back in a squirrel’s jump. ^1890 
Speciaior 15 Mar., The god comes out of the car with a 
jump-up like a Jack-in-the-box. 

b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared {tong 
or broad jump), or height jumped (hig/ij'ump), as 
an athletic performance; also, a place to be 
jumped across, an obstacle to be cleared by jump- 
ing, in hurdle-racing, hunting, etc. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Hoping he was.. able 

to sit at the jumps. 1870 Blaine Ettcycl. Rur. Sports (cd. 3) 

§ 1648 This leap. .was found to be twenty-four feet clear, 
which ..was, it must be allowed, no small jump. 1872 
Graphic 6 Apr. 314/1 {Oxf. Ss Cambr. Athletic Sports) After 
..the Broad Jump, and the spin for a quarter of a mile., 
came the hammer-throwing. x83i [see Athlete 2]. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 123 To educate^ them 
[horses]., it is well worth while to keep up a small line of 
natural jumps somewhere in the neighbourhood. 1893 
Oziting lU.S.) XXVI. 45s/i Oxford won all the runs, the hi^h 
hurdle, and tied in the high jump with Yale, losing only the 
weights and broad jump. 

2 . A sudden involuntary movement caused by a 
shock or excitement ; a start. In pi. nervous starts ; 
an affection characterized by such, spec, (cr) chorea, 

( 3 ) delirium tremens {slang). 

*879 Payn High spirits, Capt, Colds Passenger ll. 204, 

I thought he had been drinking, and in fact was on^thc 
verge of ‘the jumps*. i88x W. E. Norris Hatrim. I. i. 
Pilkington saw it .. and . . it gave him the jumps to that 
extent that he couldn’t eat a thing afterwards. x8S6 Max- 
well QnA'i Silence Dean Maitland I. x. 272 It gives me 
the mobt fearfiii jumps to think of. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miner's Right xxviii. (1899) 126/2 ‘ I’m afraid he's got the 
jumps coming on’,., ‘Delirium tremens , I returned ; *vc^ 
likely, indeed*. 1890 Annie Edwards Pearl-powder vii. 

At Philippa’s sudden apostrophe she gave a jump. 

3 . Of things : A movement in which a thing is 
suddenly and abruptly thrown up or fonvard. 
spec, in Gunnery', The vertical movement of the 
muzzle of a gun at the moment of discharge ; the 
angle which measures this. 

VoL. V. 


x6ix CoTCR., C^^e/,the lumpe, hop, or log of a coach, &C., 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 1879 Man. Artillery Exer. 
r. 3 ^Vhen a gun Is fired, the whole system has a tendency to 
revolve in a vertical plane round the point of the trail or rear 
trucks ; this lifting in front ^Ives rise to the ‘j'unip ’. 1897 
TexUBk. Gunnery, J^untp, is the angle between the line of 
departure and the axis of the piece before firing. 

4 . Jig, A sudden abrupt rise in position, amount, 
price, value, or the like; an abrupt change of level 
either upward or downward ; an abrupt rise of level 
in building; a fault in stratification. 

x6s7 North's Plutarch, Add, Lives (1676) 8 He did 
much admire, men should quarrel and kill themselves for the 
honour of a jump or precedency, or some such toy. x84a 
Francis Diet. Arts, Jump, one of the numerous appella- 
tions given by miners to a fault or dislocation of difierent 
miner.ll strata. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil, (ed. 7) Gloss., Jump, 
an abrupt rise in a level course of brickwork or masonry to 
accommodate the work to ihe inequality of the ground. 
1883 Gresley (lump-up. Jump- 

down), an up-throw or a down-throw, fault. 1883 Stubbs’ 
Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The jump in the import 
of raw cotton, which has more than quadrupled itself in two 
years. xMy Spectator 3 Sept. 1173 The little barometrical 
jumps which have recently been observed. 1891 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 Canary seed exhibits a sudden upward jump of 
several shillings, Ibid, 18 June 3/1 Negatived by 293 

votes against 118, a jump up of 100 in the majority. 

5 . Jg. A sudden nnd abrupt transition from one 
thing or point to another, with omission of inter- 
mediate points ; an interval, gap, chasm, involving 
such sudden transition, e.g, in argument. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell, Syst, \. iv. § 36. 587 By this means, 
there will not be so vast a Chasm and Hiatus, .or so Great a 
Leap and Jump In the Creation. 1781 Cowper Conversation 
154 Their'nimble nonsense .. gains remote conclusions at a 
jump. ^ 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 62 Every one sees that 
there is a jump In the logic here. 

"^Q.Jig. The decisive moment of plunging into 
action of doubtful issue; dangerous critical moment, 
critical point, crisis. (L. discrimen.) Obs. 

[The notion is evidently that of making a jump or taking 
a plunge into the unknown or untried.] 
iS9aGRENEWEY Tacitus Ann.w. iiL (1622) 36 Being there- 
fore at a iumpe to hazard all [igiiur propinguo sumurx rei 
discrimine\ thinking it conuenient to sound the souIdUrs 
minde. 2607 DrcunlPs Arraignm. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 62 Being come to the very iumpe of giuing iudgement. 
1622 Aleman s Guzman o' Alf. i. 2x2 Seeing, .that 

he now stood upon the iumpe of bis Salvation or Condemna- 
tion. ai 6 ^z Bp. Mountacu Acts 4* Mon. (1642) 225 This 
testimony of Clemens .. must needs put our Impulers upon 
this jump, that if Sibyls Oracles were counterfaited by Chris- 
tians, it was done in the Apostles times, 
t b. Venture, hazard, risk. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy vi. xxxvui. 243 Presently . . they put 
it to the verie jumpe and finall triall what should become of 
those lawes. t6ox — Pliny II. 2x9 It [hellebore] putteth 
the Patient to a jumpe or great hazzard. ^ Shaks. Ant. 

4* Cl. III. vtii. 6 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. 

7 . Phrases, f At the Jirst jump, at the very start 
( of proceedings). From the jumpy from the start or 
commencement. On the jumpy on the move, colloq, 
*577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 158 Procopius, step- 
ping forth at the first iumpe («u0v« ieb irpurns cioofiov] 
before the tribunall seate of the presidents. iZ^Ntw York 
Tribune xi Nov. (Bartlett', A whole string of Democrats, 
all of whom had been going the whole bog for Cass from 
the jump. x883 Daily Inter-ocean 3 Feb. (Farmer), He 
can depend on a big crowd and fair play from the jump. 
X900 Daily News 4 May 3/2 Keeping the foe on the jump. 
Jump, sbit Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a corruption 
of F. juppe Jup, assimilated by popular etymology 
to Jump v. and j^.i] 

1 . A kind of short coat worn by men in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries : see description in 
quot. 1688. 

X654 Pleas. Notes iv, xv. 252 Even the Bedel 

without his blew Jump, and silver head tip'Jiaflc loses re- 
putation among the Iwycs and vagrants. 1665 J. Cosin 
Mem. Answ. Prebends Durham In Surtees Misc, (1858) 267 
Wearing long rapiers, great skirted jumpes and short 
daggers, x6M R. Holme Armoury in. 96/2 Iumpe .. ex- 
tendeth to the Thighs is open or buttoned down before, open 
or slit up behind halfway: the Sleeves reach to the WrisU 
1703 Country Farmers Caiech, (N.), By’r lady, nothing but 
a drugget jump and a caster, a russet gown for my wife 
Susan, e 2746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Virw Lancash. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 41, I donn*d meh Sunday Jump o top o meh 
Singlet. 1828 Craven Dial., Jump, a child’s leathern frock, 
[1887 Sotith Chesh. Gloss., Jumps, clothes. Chiefly m the 
phrase ‘Sunday jumps ’= Sunday best.) 

fb. spec. Applied in 17th c. to the short coat 
worn by Presbyterian ministers. Obs. 

7.6$^ Pol. Ballads (i860) 1. 114 Here's the trunk-hose of 
the Rump.. And a Presbyterian jump. With an Independent 
smock. 1656 Artificial Handsom. 119 What enemies were 
some Ministers .. to long caswks, since the Scotch jump 
Is looked upon as the more miliiary fashion, and a badge of 
a Northern and coid reformationf s 68 o Hickeri.vgill 
Merez 12 The Jesuits, and the Fanaticks, especially the 
rigid Presbyterian... One wears a Fryars weed, the other 
a short synodical Jump. , > , i- 

2 . A kind of under (or undress) bodice worn by 
women, esp. during the 18th century, and in rural 
use in the 19th; usually fitted to the bust, and 
often used instead of shays. From C1740 usually 
as plaTaljumps {a pair of jumps), 

New Eng, Hist, /f Gen. Register (1864) XVI II. 329, 

I give to my sonn WiHiams wife, ye jump which was my 
sister Sarah Caps. 1706 T. Baker Tunir. IVaiks v. i, I’ll 1 
be sure to send for you when I hax-e occasion for a new j 
jump. 1740 in Mrs. Dclany's Life II, X13 Her jumps | 


will go next Sunday, .ind I daresay she’ll put them on. 1735 
Johnson, Jump, a waistcoat ; a kind of loose or limber slays 
worn by sickly ladies. 1762 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 
240 Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps. 
xg^Spccif. Jean Phillipes Patent No. 1444 These springs 
are for ladies* jumps who do not choose to wc.ir hard in- 
commodious stays. 1825-80 Jamieson, y«2«/r, a kind of easy 
stays, open before, worn by nurses. 

3 . atirib.yTss jump-coat l, ib. 

x66o ^\.QWX Boscobel 1. (1680) 62 A leather-doublet a 
pair of old green breeches and a Jump-ccat (as the Country 
calls it). 1703 Cupid Stripp'd (N.), Wh.it long-winded 
brother in a short jump coat did preach to day, 2755 Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 642 The habit he came in, was., a green 
cloth jump coat threadbare, the threads being white. 
Jump, sb,^ Also 9 Sc. jimp. (See quots.) 

X70Q Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 146 After this I pro- 
vided some Tumps, or Leather, such as Shoemakers use for 
the Heels of Shoes. 1825-80 Jamieson, Jimp, thin slips of 
leather, put between the outer and inner soles of a shoe, to 
give the appearance of thickness. 

t Jump, a., adv. [Connected with Jump Z'. 5.] 
A. adj. Coinciding, exactly agieeing; even; 
exact, precise. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxx. (1887) 110 When .. 5cmc 

E arte therof wanieth his due toime, nis iumpe qu.intitie, 
js iust number, his nalurall seat. 1584 Lyly Campaspe i. 
iii, Cris. Thou thinkest it a grace to be opposite against 
Alexander. Dicg. And thou lo be jump wiih Alexander. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia iii. Wks. 1724 II. 714 Jump concord 
between our wit and will. 2622 Fletcher Prophetess i. iii, 
They are as jump and squar’d out to his nature, a 1637 
B. JoNsoN L nderivocds, Execr. Vulcan, Acrostich*;, and 
Telestichs, on jump Names. 2828 Crazen Dial., Jump, 
short, compact. 

tB. adv. Wilh exact coincidence or agreement; 
exactly, precisely. Obs, 

2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 36 Sure I am, that 
men of cure lyme kepe this sayenge to lomcc. 2570 B, 
Gooce Pop. Kiugd. II, 20 b, In this they all do iumpe 
agree. 1574 Studlev tr. Bale's Pageant Popes lit. 43 Ye 
shall finde it also make lump six hundred sixty sixe. 2579 
Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xxiv. 33 a, Thou art iumpe of 
mine opinion. 25^ R. Harvey Pi. Pcrc, (ijco) 21 hiccte 
halfe way,and I standing iump in the middle will crieaimeto 
you both. 260a SuAKS. Ham, v. ii. 386 But since so iumpe 
vpon this blocdie question, You from the Polake warrea, and 
you from England Are heere arriued. 16x5 W. Lawson 
Orch. 4- Card, in. x. (i668) 29 Make your graft agree jump 
wilh the cyoD. a *656 Ussher Ann. ni. (1658) 23 Tnc lime of 
this Delus . . falls in jump with the age of this Amenophis. 
Hence + Ju mply adv.y coincidently, accoidantly ; 
exactly, precisely, f Jn'inpness, evenness, fitness, 
a 2586 Arcadia v, [1673) 4So7ily meeting soiumpiy 

with Ihem, makes mec abashed. >604 Pricket Honors 
Pame (x88i) 12 Then in that time an vndermining wit, Did 
closly frame all actions iumply fit. c 2640 J. S.M\Tii Zxxrr 
Berkeleys (1883) !. 64 Age, time, place, . . and other circum- 
stances 50 iumply eccurre. i6ss CoTCR., Jus/esse, luitnessc, 
iumpnesse, euennesse. 

Jump (djpmp), V, [A word of rood. Eng., 
known only from C15C0; app. of onomalopceic 
origin : cf. bump, etc. 

Words app. parallel are ! 

jump, hop, Da. gumpe, Sw. dial, gumpa, Sw. gufpa to move 
up and down, \ee\.goppa to skip; but it dees not appear 
how the x6th c. Eng. could be historically or phonetic- 
ally related to these.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To make a spring from the ground or other 
base by flexion and sudden muscular extension of 
the legs (or, in the case of some animals, as fish, 
of (he tail, or other part) ; to throw oneself upward, 
forward, backward, or downward, from the ground 
or point of support ; to leap, spring, bound ; spec. 
to leap with the feet together, as opposed to hopping 
on one leg. 

2530 Palscr. 596/x, I jumpe, as one doihc that holdcth 
bothe bis fete togyiher, and leape upon a tlu-ng. x6ix 
SiiAKS. IVint. T. IV. iv. 347 Not the worst of the three, 
but iumpes twelue foote and a halfe by th’ squire, 2676 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 504 And Thetis from it jumpt’d into 
the Brine. 27x1 Steele Sped. No. 1x6 f 2 He jumped 
across the Fountain. 2719 De Foe Crusoe i. (183c) 259 
Friday.. laughed, halloed, jumped about, danced, sung. 

*797 AIrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (i8n) 111. 35 Jumping 
dow n half a dozen steps at once. 1^3 Ceo. Eliot Romota 
Ixviii, She jumped on to the beach and walked many paces. 

2867 Francis Angling i, (18E0) 52 He should, -mark where 
he secs a barbel jump. 2875 Buckland Lcg-Bcok 68, 

1 have never seen a salmon jump at sea. 

b. To move suddenly wilh a leap, bound, or the 
like movement; lo * spring*, 'dart , ‘shoot*. 

2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 15, I jumpt out of 
bed. x8.. L. Ht’.vr Rendeau, Jenny kissed roe when wc 
met. Jumping from the chair she sat in. 2856 Kane A ret, 

Expl. II. viii. 89, 1 jumped at once to the gun-sund. 1882 
B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. v. 90 He jumped up 
with apparent indignation. 2884 Payn Lit, ReeoJl. j 3 i To 
ambush in the wooded pass.. and jump out upon me where 
it Was darkest. 

c. To move with a sudden involantary jerk as 
the result of excitement or of a nervous shock ; lo 
start. To jump for joy, ^i<l lit. of children, eta, 
alsoyf^. to be joyfully excited. 

xjxs De Foe Fam. Instruct, l t. (1842) I. 8 HI thank him 
for it, for my heart jumps within me. 2775 Mad. D’Aillay 
Early Diary (1889) II- 69. I could almost have jumped fer 
joy when he was gone, lo ihink the affair was thus finally 
over. 2862 THACKZOA-e Four Georges m. (i&tc) 237 So she 
jumped for joy ; and went upstairs a.nd packed all her little 
trunks. Dicke.ns Fr. t. si, \ ou made me jump, 
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Charley. 1900 19 May 190/1 A harsh penetrating 

voice that made me jump. 

2. iransf. Of inanimate things : To be moved 
or thrown up with a sudden jerk like the jump of 
a man or beast. With qnot. 15 ii cf. bump. 

iStx Guvlforde 6oThe sayde ancre helde vs frome 

jumppynge and betynge vpon the sayde rok. 1568 [see 
Jumping iibl. j6.). x6ix Cotor., CaJusier^ to iumpe, iog, or 
hop, 35 a coach in vneuen way. ^ 1(574 N. Fairfax Buik .f- 
Selv. 128 Such as jump in, die wise or cubically. X833 J. 
Holland Manu/. Metal\\. 134 Jt should. .be set.. accu- 
rately, so as not to jump or sway in any part when made to 
revolve. x86o Tyndall Glac. r. viii. 58, I.. could see the 
stream., flashing as it jumped over the ledges. ^ 1894 Hall 
Caine Ufanxmanv. iu. 287 The sea was beginning to jump. 

3. To pass abruptly from one thing or state 
to another, with omission of intermediate stages; 
to spring up or rise suddenly in amount, price, etc. 

*579 ToMSoa Ca/vins Senn., 2 Ttm. 856/1 If wegoe about 
to bring them to some instruction, they iumpe from the 
cocke to the asse [Us santcrjnt dit co(f cl rcts/te], 1727 
De Foe Magk t. i. (1840) 36 To jump at once from 
the beginning of things to the present times. ly^^Ansan's 
yoy. III. vi. 347 Our soundings gradually decreased . . to 
twenty*five fathom ; but .soon after . . they jumped back 
again to thirty fathom. j886 C. Scott SheiP-Fcirming^ 189 
Another upward bound was e.xperienced, when w’ool jumped 
up suddenly to 46J, per tod. 

b. To come to (ffn/D), or arrive at (a con- 
clusion, etc.) precipitately and without examination 
of the premisses. 

a Locre in Sped. (1714) No. 626 ? 6 We see a little, 
presume a great deal, and so jump to the Conclusion. 2809 
Malkin Git Bias v. i. ? 62 [He] jumped to the conclusion 
that there was not a more ancient house in Spain. CX&65 
J. WYLDEin Circ.Sc. I. 302/2 The rigid system of philosophy 
cannot allow us to jump at conclusions. 1884 Rider Hag- 
gard Daxutt xlvi, So ill-natured — or rather, so given to jump- 
ing to conclusions— is society, 18517 Atlbutt's Syst. Med. II. 
1044 The diagnosis . . must not be jumped at without a care- 
ful consideration of the entire circumstances of the case. 

4. With prepositions in special uses. 

a. To jump at for) '. To spring as a beast 
at its prey; Jig. to accept or take advantage of 
eagerly, colloq. 

1769 Gray yniLy Let. to Wharton 3 Oct., Butter that 
Slserah would have jumped at, though not in a lordly dish. 
1844 Smith Mr, Ledbury vii. (x886) 22 The guests . . 
all jumped at the invitation. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi. 
443 Lavender jumped at that notion directly. 1894 1 ^* 
Bridges Feast a/Bacchus m. 988 She jumped at the bargain. 

b. To jump upon\ To spring or pounce upon 
as a beast upon its victim, or a victor upon the 
prostrate body of a foe; hence {colloquy to *come 
down’ crushingly with word or act upon one who 
exposes himself to severe handling or insult. 

x868 Miss^Braddon Dead Sea Fruit v, I. 78 When a 
wretched scribbler was, in vulgar phraseology, to be ‘jumped 
upon'. 2891 Cwi'ii.CAOxford''M<rvem. xvi. 274 Like a general 
jumping on his antagonist whom he has caught in the act 
of a false move. 

5. To act or come exactly together \ to agree 
completely, to coincide, tally. Const, with. 

1567 (impUcd in JuMPiSpLY]. 1573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. 
(Camden) 27 A1 this lumpid wel together. 2588 J. Uoall DC' 
monsir.Discip.To Rdr. (Arb.) loThe iudgments. .so iumping 
with mine. 2590 R. Sidney Madrigal in Greene Never loo 
laie^ How love and folly jump in every part. 239* R* H. I 
Hypnerotovuichia 70 b, The corners of which triangle did 1 
iumpe with the sides, and lymbus of the subjacent plynth. 
2607 Walkington opt. Glass 39 Wisedome and verlue I 
jumpe in one with beauty, a 2658 Cleveland Poettts, 

18 Good Wits may jump. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. in. 1240 For all &Ien live and judge amiss Whose . 
Talents jump not just with his. 2702 S. Sewall Diary 
21 Feb. (1879) II. 53 Our Thoughts being thus confer’d, and 
found to jump, makes it to me remarkable. 2768 Goldsm. 
G/vd-u. Man v, Resolutions are well kept when they jump 
with inclinations. 2853 Irvinc in Life Lett. (1864) IV. 
125 Our humors jump together completely. 1892 Guardian 
5 Aug. 1271/2 One passage in Mr. Morley's speech jumps 
with a letter we print to-day. 

b. To jump awry, lo disagree. 

2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxviu, The trine and sextile 
aspects have jumped awry. 

II. Transitive senses. 

9 . To pass clear over by a leap ; to leap or spring 
over ; to clear. In the game of draughts, To jump 
over in moving, to take (an opposing man). U.S. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn, xliv, For nimble thought can iumpe 
both sea and land. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 
176 Alternately jumping these crevices and clambering up 
the hummocks between them. 2860 TvNDALL^/ar. i. ix. 64 
Jumping the adjacent fissures. Jig. 1899 Boston (U. S.) 
Transcr. 24 Feb, 6/1 The appointee has received a promo- 
tion. .by influence, and in doing it has jumped many of his 
fellow-officers quite as good or better than he. 

b. To get on or off (a ship, train, etc.) by jump- 
ing. U.S. 

2^2 C. Roberts Amer.\.^i, I managed to jump a 
freight [train] the same night and got right up to Topeha, 
2899 Weslm. Gas. 29 Nov. 2/2 He was too old a sailor lo 
give them a chance of ‘jumping’ her. 

e. Of things: To spring off, to leave (the rails). 
2883 Leisure Ho. 282/1 The cars had ‘jumpedthe track’. 
289S IVestm. Gas. 20 Jan. 7/2 The near van jumped the 
metals and fouled the line just as the north-bound passenger 
train was .approaching. 

t7. To effect or do as with a jump. Obs. 

26x2 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 195 Loue-songs for Maids .. 
lump-her, and thump-her. tdxo B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
IV. i. Why, there was lohn Jfonie-man could iump 


A Businesse quickely. 2633 W. R. Match Midnight nr. 
in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 63 Mj/ father. .swears, if I pleased 
him well, it should serve to jump out my portion. 1684 
N. S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxv. 230 The latter .. jump’t 
up new Translations of the Bible. 

8 . To cause to jump ; to give a jumping motion 
to ; to drive forward with, a bound ; to startle. 
Also Jig. 

c 181S Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xii. 310 She . . ran 
up the steps to be j'umped down again. 1849 jrni. K. Agrtc. 
Soc. X. I, 177 The gleans must then be jumped on the 
ground to level the roots. *875 Blake-Humfrev Eton 
Boating Bk. 45 With a dashing stroke the Westminsters 
jumped their boat up to their opponents. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Miuiugt Juntp . . 2. To raise boring-rods in a 
bore-hole, and allow them to fall of their own weight. 1883 
American VI. 40 Constructed with a view to ‘jumping her ' 
over the bars at low water. 2B90 Bocdrewood Cd. Be. 
former (1891) 222 He nearly jumped his horse on to that 
last bullock’s back. 2893 F. Adams New Egypt 151 It is 
some time since I have felt so uncomfortable as I felt then, 
with .. this question jumped upon me like a flash of light- 
ning. 1898 Westm. Gas. 7 Apr. a/i People, .whose nerves 
have been jumped by scorchers. 

b. To cook in a frying-pan, shaking (them) up 
from time to time. Cf. Jumped///, a. 

2877 OuiDA Puck xxiiL 265 The cook sent me word that 
he’s invented a new style of jumping mushrooms in wine. 

C. Sporting. Tocause(game) to start; to ‘spring’. 
2885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 59 We had half an 
hour’s good sport in ‘jumping* these little ducks. ^ 2894 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 352 A bunch of antelopes which we 
had ‘jumped ^the day before. 

9. To pounce upon, come down upon with vio- 
lence or unawares ; to rob, to cheat ; to seize upon 
by sudden unexpected action ; to ‘ steal a march ’ 
upon. 

2789 Geo. Parker Lifers Painter 160 (Farmer) They . . pick 
him up and take him to the above alehouse to jump him, or do 
him upon the broads, which means cards. ^ 1870 B. Harte 
RoaringCampsiAiFaxmst) The old proprietor, .was green, 
and let the boys about here jump him. 1879 A. Forbes in 
Daily News 28 June 5/6 Some f/lows. .prowl around habi- 
tually with a single eye to* jumping ’ anything conveniently 
portable. 2882 St. fames's Gas. 12 Feb., The violent manner 
in which the office of Prime Minister was ‘jumped 1889 
C. King Queen of Bedlant 106 The Cheyenne stage, they 
said, was ’jumped *, the driver killed, and the .. passengers 
burned alive, 1899 Westm. Gas. 17 May 2/2 To try to 
jump the Transvaal after the experience of three years ago 
. .would inijeed be worse than folly. 

b. To Jump a claim, etc. : To take summary 
possession of a piece of land called a * claim on 
the ground that the former occupant has abandoned 
it, or has failed to comply with the legal require- 
ments. Chiefly U.S. and Colonial. Also iramf. 

2854 in Melbourne Argus 21 Mar., Claims are^ being 
jumped daily. 1853 Ibid. 6 Jan., The meeting [of diggers] 
unanimously resolved to ‘jump* all deserted holes. 2879 
Daily News as hlar. ^2 There was a word coined and 
current at the mines of California .. which exactly suits the 
transaction— * iumping We ‘jumped' the Diamond 
Fiel(3s, we ‘jumped’ the Transvaal, and we intend to ‘jump’ 
Zululand if we can. 1890 Boldrewooo Mmer’s Right iv. 
37 If such work were not commenced within three d.ays, 
any other miners might summarily take possession of or 
‘jump’ the claim. 2893 Westm, Gas. 7 July 3/1. 

10. To skip over, skip, pass by, evade. 

To pump one's baity one's billj to abscond, leaving one’s 
sureties liable or one's bill unpaid. U. S. slang. 

2749 Fielding Tom yonesxii. iii, We have ourselves been 
very often, .given to jumping, as we have run through the 
pages of voluminous historians. 2844 Emerson Lect. New 
Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 So they jumped the 
Greek and Latin, and read law, medicine, or sermons, with- 
out it. x888 Chicago Herald (Farmer Americanisms), He 
arose at early dawn and jumped his bill. 

1 11. To hazard, Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Afacb. i. vii. 7 But heere, vpon this Banke 
and Schoole of time, Wee’ld iumpe the life to come. 26x1 
— Cymb. V. iv, 288 You must . . lump the after-enquiry on 
your owne perill- 

1 12. To agree upon or make up hastily (a mar- 
riage, a match). Obs. 

Greene PJenaphon (Arb.) 92^ Doron smudgde him- 
selfe vp, and iumpde a marriage with his old friend Car- 
mela. 1590 — Never too late [i6oo) X03 She counts the man 
worthy to iumpe a match with her. 1615 Swetnam Ar~ 
raignm. Worn. (2880) p. xxvi, I aduise thee to haue a 
speciall regard to her quallities and conditions before thou 
snake hands or iumpe a match with her. 

13. a. Toflatten/ Upset’, or shorten 

and thicken the end of a rail or bar by endwise 
blows. Also transf. 

1832 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 249 The ends of the rails 
will not be jumped up or flattened by the wheels coming in 
contact with them, which is now the case. 2858 Greener 
Gunnery 434 Fine powder will not do it, but, on the con- 
trary, would jump up the end of the harpoon, or bend it. 
1874 Thearle Naval Archil. ^9 Sometimes the butts, .are 
fitted by chipping and ‘jumping* them; that is, by ham- 
' mering the butt of the plate until it fits against the butt of 
I the next plate. 2883 Crane Smithy If Forge 43 The ex- 
treme end is made white hot, and instantly thrust down or 
‘jumped ’ several times upon the anvil. 

b. To join by welding the flattened ends (cf. 
jump~weld in Jump-), c. To join (rails, etc.) end 
on end (cf, jump-joint ibid.), 

2864 Webster, yurnp. .. 3. [Brnith Work) To jojn by^a 
butt-weld. 28^ Cheshire Gloss. s.v., When a joiner, in 
putting up rails, nails them to the stumps exactly end to 
end. .he calls it ‘jumping* the rails. 

14. Quarrying. To drill by means of a jumper. 


x8st Greenwell Coaldrade Terms Northumh. 4- Durh. 
32 y-amp . — To drill a hole for the purpose of blasting ;..ihe 
drill is^ made of a greater length, and^ the opposite end from 
the chisel end swelled out to make it heavy, and the drill 
driven by hand. 2863 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarrits 13 
A hole is jumped in the block [of slate], near the edge. ^ 
Jump-, the verb-stem used in Cotnb.x jump- 
cord, a cord to be jumped over ; jump-coupling, 
a coupling of which the box consists of a collar of 
metal bored to fit the two connected ends of the 
thimble-coupling’, jump-joint, {a) a joint 
in which the parts are welded end to end together, 
a butt-joint (see Butt sb.l 2 ); {b) a flush-joint in 
which the edges of the plates or planking arc laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; hence 
jump-jointed a . ; jump-ring, a wire ring made by 
bringing the two ends together without welding; 
jump-rocks, a catostomoid fish, Moxosioma cer- 
vinum, of southern U.S. ; jump-seat, a movable 
carriage-seat ; also and (ellipt.) (a carriage) 
provided with such a seat which can be brought 
into use when required; jump-stroke {Croquet)'. 
see quot. ; jump-weld, a weld effected by ham- 
mering together the heated ends of two pieces of 
metal ; a butt-weld ; hence jump-weld v, 

2874 Thearle Naval Archil. 95 Among these early syv 
terns [of combining the bottom plates] was that of flush or 
*jump joints and butts connected by edge strips and butt 
straps on the inside surface. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Ward-bk,, 
*yump-jointed, when the plates of an iron vessel are flush, 
as in those^ that are carvel-built, 2864 Webster, *yump-. 
seat, a carriage constructed with a movable seat .a movable • 
carriage-seat. Ibid., yump.seat,a.,]Mx\xi% amoyableseat; 
ms, a jump-seat rock-away. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
yump-seat, . . a kind of open buggy which has a shifting 
seat or seats. , . It may be arranged as a double or single seat 
vehicle. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 41 The leapfrog 
or *jump stroke has lately been used . . with great success, 
for getting through narro w hoops at a very oblique angle. . . 
'rhe effect of this stroke is to make the ball jump up when 
it strikes the further wire of the hoop. 1864 Webster s.v. 
Weld, Butt-weld, or *jump-weld. 

Jtuupable (d^^-mpab’l), a. [f. Jump v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being jumped : a. of being 
leapt over ; b. of being taken summary possession 
of, as a claim. 

2829 sporting Mag. XXIV, 51 One of the widest brooks 
. .and not jumpable m allparts. 2883 E, Pennbll-Elmhirst 
Cream Leicestersh. 170 Every fence has a jumpable 
in it. 2884 Boldrewood AUlboume Alenu xvi. 114 The 
Heifer Station was .. ‘an abandoned claim’ and possibly 
‘jumpable’. 2885 Alilnor (Dakota) Teller yi June 5(3 
There is considerable land in this neighborhood that is 
jumpable. 

Jiunp-about, Local name for Goutweed, 
e^gopodium Podagraria (also Jackjump'aboul). 

2656 W, Coles /I r / 49 Ashweed, which 
some call Jump about. 1879 Britten & Holland 
J ump-about. TEgopodinm Podagraria... Wanu., Oxf. 

Jumped {^^pmpi),ppLa. [f. Jdmpz'. + - 2 bL] 
Made to jump ; cooked (as potatoes, etc.) in a fry- 
ing-pan in which they are shaken from time to time 
( = F. sautd). 

2872 Standard 24 Jan., I dined this evening on jumped 
liver. 1895 G. F. Browne the Alill 232 We regaled 
ourselves on larded beef, jumped potatoes, rum and cherries. 

Jumper (d^^'mpai), sb?^ [f. Jump v, + -eb*.] 
One who or that which jumps. 

1. A man or animal that jumps or leaps. 

x6xi CoTCR., Sautter, a leaper, iumper, skipper. 28x2 
sporting AIag.yi:LX.iyi. 15 Almost as great a jumper as 
himself. z886 Coventry & Watson Steeple-chasing iv. 
However much a horse may answer to the desenp^n ot 
a natural jumper, he has to learn to be clever, 1900 hVestm. 
Gas. 4 May 8/2 The .. duties of the ‘'bus-jumper -the 
ghostlike functionary who appears on the top of a bus an 
demands a sight of your ticket. r j c 

2. A name applied to the members of a ^ 
Methodists which arose in Wales about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship ; applied also 
to more recent sects following similar practices. 

2774 in Sidney Fowl. Hill (1834) xoi Nothing, .r^de min 
so angry as the enthusiasm of the jumpers, whom ne cane 
the cancatorists of religion. x8oa public Characters 55 
The Jumpers in Wales have started up as a sett 'jubin 
last half century. 2832 M. W. Savage R. 
xii. (D.), Jenny [was] a Welshwoman ; her rude 
Were goat-herds on week-days, and jumpers on bunuaj 
1^6 C. M. Davies Dnorth. Land., The Walworth Jumper^ 
o. An animal, esp. an insect (as a flea) or insect- 
larva, characterized by jumping : cf. Hopper 2 . 

2785 Genii. Mag. IN. i. 265 A very remarkable httie 
animal. .. It is the A/us yaculus or Sauteuri and in t g 
lish may be called the Jumper. 1789 G. „_c 

xxxiv. 90 These eggs produce maggots called jumpe ■ 
2834 M’Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 391 ihe Jun p 
or the Anisopoda. , 

4. One who jumps a claim. See Jump rt. 9 , . 

1853 F.S. Mabryat Mountains ff A/olchills 240 f 
being carefully measured . . and found to he correct, 
‘jumper’ would be ordered to confine himself to ms 
territory. 2890 Gunter Aths Nobody vii. 8d Bob, the n 
who saved the Baby Mine from the jumpers for u& 

5 . One who causes to jump, in quot., a flogger. 
2843 Orderson Creol. ix. 96 This . , brute . . ordered t e 

unhappy Rachael into the hands of the * Jumper . , 

6 . Applied to various tools or contrivances maving 
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a jumping motion., a. Quarrying, A heavy drill 
worked either by hand or by means of a hammer, 
used in making blasting-holes in rock, etc. Also 
attrib. b. A spring or click controlling the star- 
wheel of a repeating clock. C. A form of plough- 
share for rough soil, or for soil hlled with roots 
d- Telegraphy, A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap in a circuit. 

a. 1769 Smeaton in Brand Hizi. Nezvcaztle (17S9) II. 586 
Eye-bolts fixed in holes bored [in stones] with a jumper. 
1828 Craven Dial.y Jumpert a miner’s augur, used in mak- 
ing holes for the reception of gun-powder, for blasting or 
blowing up rocks. 1830-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortiy, 
(1851) 2x3 'Ihe miner bolds the jumper in both hands, raise.-? 
it, and lets it fall in the hole, turning it contimmily. Ibid.^ 
When the stone is of a very hard description, it is usual to 
pour water occasionally into the jumper-hole. 

b. 1850 E. B. Denison Clock ^ Watch Making § 92. 
125 The thing called the jumper . . will .. drive the ray still 
farther forward . . The jumper also acts as a click to keep 
the star wheel steady. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch !f Clockm. 
251 The pin in moving the star wheel presses back the click 
or ‘jumper’. 

7 . U^S. A rough kind of sledge : see quot. 1893. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxix. (1869) 126/1 They fre- 
quently make these jumpers to convey their game home. 
1893 C. G. Leland Mem. II. 81 A jumper, .. the roughest 
form of a sledge, consisting of two saplings with the ends 
turned up, fastened by cross-pieces. 1898 R. A. Guild in 
Nevj Eng. Mag. June 455/j My pulse quickens ^ I recall 
the glorious times with our ‘jumper and the hair-breadth 
escapes from posts and barberry bushes, in our swift descent 
upon the ice. 

8. Naut, a. A preventer-rope made fast so as to 
prevent a yard, mast, etc. from jumping or spring- 
ing up in rough weather. Also attrib. b. JoUy 
jumpers^ sails above the moon-rakers (Smyth 
Sailor^s Word-bk. 1867). 

1856 Kane /ire/. Expl. I. viii. 87 By a complication of 
purchases, jumpers, and shoves, we started the brig.^ 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 30 Topping lift for spritsall gaff 
and jumper. Ibid. 51 The jumper is rove through a clump 
block on the cutwater, and is set up with a purchase in the 
head, 1900 Westm. Gaz. 14 Feb. 10/2 These enable it [the 
compass] to be hoisted aloft on Jo the jumper stay, and it is 
in this way removed from all influences of the magnetism 
. . caused by the ship’s iron. 

Hence Ju’nxper trans.j to bore (a hole) with 
a jumper (sense 6 a). Jn’mperism, the principles 
of the Jumpers. Ju'nipery, practice or action of 
jumping J humorously applied to a dance. 

*825 Blaekw. Mag. XVII. 339 A hole is jumpered in 
the rock. 1800 J, Whitaker Let. in Polwhele Trad. ^ 
Recoil. (1826) U. 524 On Methodistical Jumpers or Jumper- 
ism. 1876 C. Si. Davies Unorih. Lond. 64 Whether 
Jumperism is ceasing to merit its distinctive appellation, 
I cannot .. say. 1882 Besant All Sorts vi, 53 Such dances 
as the bolero, the iaranUllcif and other national jumperies. 

Ju’mper, sb,^ [prob. f. Jump 

1 . A kind of loose outer jacket or shirt reaching 
to the hips, made of canvas, serge, coarse linen, 
etc., and worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also 
applied to any upper garment of similar shape, 
e.g. a hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856) 45 A ‘jumper* or 
close jacket, slipping on like a shirt, and hooded like the 
cowl of a Franciscan monk. ^i86o H. Seaman s 

Catech. 80, 1 set of jumper and trousers for dirty work. 
1860-1 Gosse Rom. plat. Hist. (.1866) 255 A loose coarse 
canvas frock, which, in colonial phrase. Is called a ‘ jumper . 
1879 Uni/. Reg. in Navy List (1882) July 496/2 On the blue 
frock or jumper the badge is to be of red cloth. 1893 Selous 
.S'. E. Africa 87, I had a warm jumper over my cotton shirt, 
b, Comb.j as Jumper-clad adj. 

1865 F. H. Nixon Peter Perfume 173 The jumper-clad 
diggers so rowdy and free. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1894 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. s/6 Witnesses, .deposed that the 
‘jumper’, a sort of sack used for purposes similar to that 
of the strait waistcoat, was in constant use in the workhouse 

1 * ju'iuper, Obs. In 4-5 iompre, 5-6 
iumpere. [Origin obscure.] irans. To introduce 
incongruously or discordantly; to jumble together. 

■ ciyj\ Chaucer Troylus ir. §83 (1037) Ne Iompre [v.r. 
iumpere] ek no discordaunt jjing y-fere. As pus to vsen 
termes of Phisyk. 1387-6 T, Usk Test. Love I’rol. (Skeat) 
L 30 How should than a frenche man borne soche termes 
conne iumpere in his mattery but as the lay chatereth 
Englishe. , - 

Jumper Jumperism : see Jumper so.^ 
Jumping (d^o’mphj), vbl. sb, [f. Jump v, + 
-IKG 1 .] The action of Jump v., in various senses. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus. Saltatio, daunsyng, iumpyng. 
15M Bible (Bishops’) iii.2 The praunsmg of horses 

and the lumping of charrets. 1699 Bentley /’«<*/. (1830) 1 . 
242 There was either a strange jumping of g^d "/its, or 
Democritus was a sorry plagiary'. i 839 . 5 w^rt(alass.) Jf’d. 
25 Apr. 73 An organized and systematic jumping j”® 
claims of the men whose title r^ts on this fraud. Mod. 

Newsp. The jumping was exceptionally good. ^ 

b. attrib.-, as jumping-off ground, jumpmg- 
off place, a place at which one jumps off from .a 
conveyance or alights at the end of a journey, or 
from which one jumps off into the region beyond ; 
jumping-powder, a slang name for a stimulant 
taken by a rider to nerv’e him for jumping ; jump- 
ing-sheet, a stout sheet into which persons may 
jump from a burning building. 
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1897 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/5 The strip of territory on the 
Transvaal border, which Mr. Stead called . . the * “jumping, 
off ground*. . X900 2x May 3/z To achieve the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, and from that jumping-ground 
begin anew. 1852 Kane Exp. x. (1856) 70 It is 

the “jumping-off^ace of ^Vrctic navigators — our last point 
of communication with the outside world. 2884 S. E. Daw- 
SON Handbk. Cattada 618 Yarmouth, the jumping-off place 
of Nova Scotia. 1900 Daily News x6 Feo, 6/2 If we may 
borrow a figure from South Afiican politics, the Pamirs are 
a ‘jumping offplace' for the Russian invaders of Afghani- 
stan and India. XVII, 374 The fences 

come very quick in Shropshire, and a little “jumping-powder 
is often found useful. *858 * Scrutator ’ [Horlock] Master 
0/ Hounds (X864) 91 , 1 have not yet had my glass of jumping 
powder. 1846 Mechanics* Mag. XLIV, 238 The canvass 
escape alluded to., is the * “jumping sheet’ of the philan- 
thropic Captain Manby. 

Jumping (dawmpiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ISO ^.] That jumps, in various senses of the verb. 
Jumping cat •. seeCATji.l I3e. 

^^xS6^[impUed in Jumpincly below]. i6»x Bible Nahum 
iii. 2 The noise of . . the praunslng horses, and of the lump- 
ing charets. 165^ D. Pell Intpr. Sea 416 They can veiy 
well .. abide the jumping waves of the Seas. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sport ^ Adv. Scotl. xiii. (1855) 1x8 There is .. 
what seamen call a jumping sea. x8^ 19/A Cent. Oct. 602 
The worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the 
man in the street. 

b. In names of animals characterized by their 
jumping or springing movement: jumping-beetle, 
an insect destructive to turnips, etc.; jumping- 
bug, an insect of the family Halticorxdx ; jump- 
ing-deer, the black-tailed deer of N. America, 
Cariaeus macrotis (Webster, 1864); jumping- 
hare, a rodent quadruped of S. Africa, Pedetes 
caffer or Helamys capensis, resembling the jerboa ; 
jumping-louse, a dea-louse, a jumping plant- 
louse; Jumping-mouse, (a) the American deer- 
mouse, Zapus hudsonius ; (^) = jumping-rat ; 
jumping-mullet, a catostomoid fish of North 
America, Afoxostoma ceruinum ; also a gray mul- 
let, Aftigil albitla\ jumping-rat, a rodent of the 
family Dipodidx ; jumping-shrew, the elephant- 
shrew of Africa, an insectivorous quadruped of the 
family Alacroscelididae*, jumping-spider, one of 
the group of spiders which leap upon their prey, 
instead of spinning a web to catch it. 

181^ Blackiv. Mag. II. 235 His turnips are devoured by 
the “jumping beetle. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIX, 5x3^ This is 
the..Spnng-Has or “Jumping Hare of the Dutch. Ibid. 
500/2 “Jumping Mice. x^() Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 
IV, 41 The Labrador Jumping Mouse. .is very common in 
the fur countries of North America. 1766 J. Bartram Jml. 

14 Jan. in Stark Acc. E. Florida 35 Saw a mullet jump 
three times in a minute or two, which they generally do 
before they rest, .so are called “jumping-mullets. 18x3 
Bingley Artinu Biog. (ed. 4) III. 363 The “Jumping Spider 
..does not, like many others, take its prey by means of a 
net, but is constrained to seize them only by its own activity. 

c. Jumping-bean, -seed, the seed of a Mexican 

euphorbiaceous plant, which jumps about by reason 
of the movements of the larva of a tortricid moth 
iCarpocapsa saltiiani) enclosed within it {Cent, 
Diet.') ; juraping-betty, a popular name of the 
Garden '&:i\^oxa,Impatien 5 Balsamina, the seeds of 
which jump out of the elastic capsules when these 
are touched (Parish Gloss, 1875); jumping- 

jack, a child's toy made out of the merry-thought 
of a fowl ; a toy figure of a man, which is made to 
jump by being pulled with strings ; also Irans/. : 
see quols. ; jumping-Johnny (see quot.). 

1883 E. E, Hals in HarpePs Mag. Jan, 277/1 Barley- 
candy statuettes, “jumping-jacks, and other. .toys. x8^ 
Henley & Stevenson Deacon Bridie il v. (XS93) 50 He was 
my butt, my ape, ray jumping-jack, 185^ Westm. Caz. 
26 May 3/3 By sailors the crested penguin is known by the 
name of me ‘jumping jack', from its habit of jumping from 
the water. 1863 Reader No. X4a. 264/1 The plate-sawing 
machine called a “Jumping Johnny, 

Hence Ju’jnpingiy adv., in a jumping manner. 

1567 ’Dvxas Horace, Arte Poe/rye Do not imitate 

So iumpingly, so prei^elie And step, for step so slraytc. 
185s ChamC. Jrnl. III. 388 This amphitheatre slopes 
roughly, jumpingly down to a river. 

[Ju'mpish, error for lumpish in Nares.] 

Jumply, Jumpness: see at end of Jump a. 

Jumpy (d,:5zrmpi), a. [f. Jump sb. + -y.] 

1 . Characterized by jumps or sudden movements 
from one thing or state to another. 

1869 Daily Nevjsz$ Nov., * O Paradise * was thus sung to 
a jumpy measure in six-eight lime. 1893 Scot, Leader 

15 July 3 The slock markets were in that condition best 
described as ‘jumpy’, though the jumps were generally In 
the downward direction. 

2 , Characterized by sudden involuntary move- 
ments caused by nervous excitement. 

1879 A. Forbes in Daily Navs ai Aug. 5/3 Nothing ., 
makes a man so jumpy and nervous as a goi^ steady rain 
of shell-fire. Round Red Lamp It made me 

jumpy to watch him. 

b. Producing nervous excitement.^ 

1883 Burton & Caneko.s Gold Coast I. iii. 75 The people 
seem to delight in standing, like wild goals, upon the dizziest 
of ‘jumpy * peaks. 1896 Westnr. Gaz, ii Jan. 3/1 The ad- 
venture which might be called the moat ‘jumpy*. 

Hence Jii*mpiiiess, the state or condition of 
being jumpy. 


JtTNCTION, 

18^"^ Allbutfs Syst. Med, II. 834 There Is, indeed, a general 
condition of jumpincss and nervousness. 

Jim., abbreviation of Junior. 

Jnucaceous (d^nqkvijas), a. Pot. [f. mod. 
'L./uncace-x (f. juncus rush) + -ous : see -aceous.] 
Belonging to N.O. /uncacex (the rush family). ' 
185s in Expos, Lex. x86^ Webster, Juncaeeous 

{Dot.), of, pertaining to, or resembling rushes, 
f Junca'de. Obs. rare~"^, (app. a. obs. IS. Jon- 
cade (in Rabelais), ‘a certaine spoone-meat made 
ofereame, Rose-water, and Sugar ’ (Cotgr.), a. Pr. 
joncada, cheese-curd, fresh cheese.] == Junket 2. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 550/44 Juncade, j/rtf 
a crudde ymade yn ryshes. 

Juncagineous (d.:5Z79kad3i’n;as), a. Pot. [/. 
mod.L. Juncdgiiifx, f. Juncago (f. Juncus rush), 
Toumefort’s name for the genus Triglochin + 
-ous.] Belonging to the Natural Order of _/>/«• 
caginex (or Juncaginacex), comprising certain 
rush-like plants, by some included in Naiadacex. 

X855 *n Mayne Expos. Lex. \88^ in Syd, Soe. Lex. 1893 
in Funk's Stand. Diet. 

Juncal (dso'^kal), a. Pot. [f. 'L.Jtntc-us rush 
-t- -AL.] Belonging to the genus Juncus, or to 
Lindley's * alliance comprising the orders 
Juncacex and (according to some) Oronticuex. 
t Ju’ncary. Obs. rare. pad.mtd.L.Juncaria, 
f. Junc-us rush : see -ary. Cf. NFr. Jonqitere, 
-quibre, Y .Jonchbrel\ Land overgrown with rushes. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 24 In a Writ the generall 
shall be put in demand, and in plaint before the .<(pcciaU : os 
land before pree, pasture, wood, luncary, marish, &c. 
Juncat, -cate, obs. forms of Junket. 
Janciforiu (d^o-nsif/im), a. [f. L. type *Ju}i- 
ciformis, L Juncus rush : see -PORM J Of the form 
of a rush ; long and slender like a rush, 
x8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Jimck, obs. form of Junk. 

Junckerite (dsu’qksraitjyu-g-). Alin. [Named 
1834, Juncker, director of the mine where it 
was found : see -ITE.] A synonym of Sidebite. 

^ X86S-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 444 Juukeriie, spathic 
iron ore. x868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) § 725 Junckerite. .proved 
to be only common spathic iron. 

Juncket, obs. form of Junket, 

Junco (d3z>'9kt?), [a. S^.Jtmco, ad. L. Junc-us 
rush ; cf. Sp. Junco ave * a bird in the Indies with 
a very long and narrow taile ' (Minsheu, 1599).] 
t a. A name formerly given to the Reed-sparrow 
or Reed-bunting {Emberiza schccniclns). Ois, b. 
Name of a North American genus of Finches, the 
Snow-birds ; a bird of this genus. 

2706 PniLUPS, yunco, the Reed-Sp.nrrow; a Bird. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly LXXXII, 492/3 Birds which had keen 
isolated . . might be presumed to nave acquired some slight 
but real idiosyncrasy of voice and language. But if this is 
true of the Carolina junco, 1 failed to satLsfy m>*^elf of the 
fact. Ibid, 493/t This is not to assert that the Allcgbanian 
junco has not developed a voice in some measure its own. 

Juncous (dju'ijkas), a. rare. [ad. 'L.Juncds- 
us, U Junc-us sec-oua.] Rushy. 

[1727 Bailey vol. II, yuncose, full of Bulrushes.] 1755 
Johnson, full of bulrushes. 28x0 H. Busk Vestruid 

lit. 565 Far as the juncous Van or wide Euphrates, 
t Jiuict, a. Obs. [ad. Junct-us, pa. pple. of 
Jungere to join.] Joined, conjunct, joint. 

1475 Wate^ord Arch, in lo/A Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. 
App. V. 312 The paync . . to be levid by thofiicers and by 
every of them, juncle and scverall. ^ xst3 Douglas rEnexs 
X. XL 151 With handis iunct vphevit towart hevin. 1^5 
J. Sage Wks. 1844 1 . 142 Theprindpaloffourjunct Regents, 
Jimction (dzrx ijkjan). [ad. 'L.Junclion-emj n. 
of action f. Jungere to join : cf. Y,Jo)ictiQnl\ 

1 . The action of joining or fact of being joined ; 
union, combination, a. physical, of material things, 
bodies of men, etc. 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. 165 f 5 Upon the Junction of the 
French and Bavarian Armies. 1789 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
HI. 93 The latter effected a junction scon after with another 
part of their fleet. 1840 Thirlwall Greece Hit. VH. 27 ITie 
sire.vm formed by the junction of the H>'phasis. .with the 
Hcsudnis. i846/'r«/;^0-c/. istSuppl. 11.669/2 W'hcicver.. 
the junction of different railways renders such distinction 
necessary. 1898 J.T. Fowler Durham CatheJr. 52 ITic 
junction of the Nine Altars (eastern transept) with the Nor- 
man choir has been effected in a most skilful nmnner. 

b. of abstract things, or of persons in reference 
to action, interest, etc. : iVssociation, coalition. 

1783 Blair Rhet. xlv, A very unseasonable junction cf 
gallantry, with the high sentiments and public-snlritcd pas- 
sions which predominate in other parts (of the play]. 179* 
Jefferson Writ. (1850) HI. 459 The public interest cer- 
tainly called for his junction with Mr. Short. 2873 M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma (X876) 1S7 Tbe junction of a talent 
for abstruse reasoning with much literary inexperience. 

2 . The point or place at which two things join 
or are joined; a joint, meeting-place; spec, the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet and 
unite ; often in proper n.imc3, as Clapkam Junction, 
Didcot Junction, Carstairs Junction. 

284X Penny (Tjc/. XIX. 358/1 A crossing cn a railway with 
two tracks, ivnichci being placed at Loth junctaxis, x ^5 
Ibid, xst SuppL H. 665/x 'rte ecgine-dris'cr cf every train, 
on approaching tbe jusctlon indicates by., a signal light 
in woat directioa he wishes to proceed. x86o W. Ccxxtxs 
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jyo»u White xiti. (i86i) 75 Situated in a sohtaiy sheltered 
spot, inland at the junction of two hills. 1876 The World. 
No. 116, 10 They can only book to the junction. ^ 1899 Daily 
Naus 14 Sept. 7/5 Wortin^ Junction is what is known as 
a * flying jnncuov^ that is, the up Bournemouth line is 
carried on a bridge over the West of England tracks, and 
then trails down on the Basingstoke side. 

3 . (In full, junction canal^ j. line, /. railway.) 
A canal or raihvay forming a connexion between , 
two other lines or with a centre of commerce. I 

Chiefly in proper names of canals and railways (now rare), , 
^ \ Lancaster atul FresCott Junction, i Grand Junction, I 
Muilatid and South Western Junction Railway, etc., | 
Gratul Junction Canal, etc. 

17960. M. Woodward Recent. Excitrs. (1807)161 Leicester 
has been much afflicted with the Junction Mania or Canal 
Madness. 1839 Entycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 17/1 On the 
Grand Junction railway, for 6 months, it [the ratio of 
revenue to profit] is i : ’48. X84X Ibid. XXI. 782/a These 
canals arc the Birmingham Old Canal and, above all, the 
Grand Junction. 1841 Fenny Cycl. XIX. 257/1 The station 
of the Brandling Junction railway at Gateshead. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., aa junction canal, line, 
railway (see 3) ; juiution-box, -point, -rail, -signal, 
-socket', also junction-inkstand (see quot, 1851); 
junction-plate, * a break-joint plate riveted over 
the edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint * 
(Knight Diet. Meek. 1S75), 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts^ etc. 96 (Beer) //, junction-pieces to 
connect the pipes rr with the kiln. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 634 Junction inkstand, containing black and red ink 
in one vessel. x83i Young Every man his 07 vn Meckanie 
§ iioi Lateral drains «. entering the main drain and con- 
nected with it by junction-sockets and elbow-joints. 1889 
G. Findlav En^. Railway 83 Junction signals are not in 
any cases to be placed on the same post one above another. 
Hence Ju*nctional a., pertaining to a junction. 
1875 O. P. Cambridge in Etieyel. Brit. II. 280/1 (Arac/i^ 
Tilda) Showing the .. soldered up, junctional ime.s of the 
caput and thorax, and thoracic segments. 

t Ju’actly, adv. Obs. [f. JUNCT a. + 

In a conjoined way ; jointly, conjunctly ; closely. 

[x37S Barbour Bruce xvu. 689 (MS. C) Thai pressit the 
sow toward the wall, And has hir set ihar-to luntly (/ 1 /i*. £ 
gentilly, ed, H. cunningly].] CX470 Henry Wallace vit. 
1148 The hr)’g,.Otr gud ptayne burd was wetU and iunctly 
maid. is*7 m Leadam Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1 . 260 Henry 
Salter. .and lohn loand..have lunctely inclosed .. xvj acres. 
z6oo Tourneur Trans/. Meiamorph, lU*, steeled coate So 
iunctly loynted. 

JuuctlU'e -tjsi). Also 5 -tur, 7 Sc. 

•tor, 8 jonotvire. [ad. L. /KKc/«ra joining, joint, f. 
junct; ppl. stem cHjtmgh e to join : see -uhe.] 

1 . The action of joining together ; the condition 
of being joined together; joining, junction. 

. 1589 Warner xxvii, Signes workings, planets 

iunctures, and The eleuaied poule. 1643 NETHeRSOi.e 
Parables on 14 The juncture and contignation those 

parts had with the whole frame, a 1657 Sir W. Muue 
Historic Wks. II. 239 The match and junctorof both faiuilies 
in one. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 218 Perhaps she means 
To treat in Juncture with her new Ally. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 1 . 282 Making arbitrary junctures for which 
she has given no foundation. x8m Foster in Liyr.VCorr, 
(18461 II. 4Z The juncture with what precedes and follows, 
1893 F. Adams Nrw Egypt 8 This Arabian Khalif, who 
anticipated the Suez Canal by his juncture of the Nile and 
the Red Sea. 

2 . The place at which, or structure by which, 
two things are joined ; a joint, jointing, junction. 

X382 Wyclif X Kings vi. x8 Hauynge his tumours, and 
his iuncturis forgld, and grauyngis ouerbeynge. 15x9 Hor- 
MAN (lulg. 339 Thou canst nat spy the iuncture though thou 
joke nie. x^^ Bible (Douay) Hob. ii. xx The timber, that 
is betwen the junctures of the buildings. 1707 Curios, in 
Hnsb. iS* Card. 39 The place where the Stem and the Root 
join, is called the Juncture. X763 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 
vjfx It stands at the juncture of that great river with 
another. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5* It. Jrnls, I. 153 The 
junctures of the marble slabs being so close. 

tb. A joint of the body ; = Joint i. Ohs, 

c X 47 § Fict. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 749/25 Hie [j/r] June- 
tnra, junctur. ^ 15x3 Douglas jEneis iv. xii. 103 The iunc- 
turis and lethis of hir cors. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. 
xxxvti. 7 Arid bones came to bones, everie one to his iunc- 
ture. 1657 loMLtssoN Rcnoiis DUp, 584 Cold diseases of 
the ..nerves and junctures. 1717 J. Keill W«zV//, Oecon. 
Pref. (1738) xo The different Junctures of the Bones. 

3 . Something that connects two things; a con- 
necting link ; a means of connexion or union, rare. 

ax 6 ' 7 j Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 203 Since the 
Flood there have been some such Junctures or Land- 
passages between the Northern parts of Asia or Europe, 
and some Northern parts of the C^ontinent of America. 
X84X ^iIyers Cat/u Th. iv. § 32. 332 The Epistle to the 
Hebrews .. seems to_ stand as the uniting and harmonising 
juncture of the Pauline and the Petrine preaching. x8^ j. 
Martineau Honrs Th. II. 23 The ascending juncture that 
re.iches from nothingness to God. 

4 . A convergence or concurrence of events or 
circumstances; a particular or critical posture of 
affairs or point of time ; a crisis, conjuncture. 

1656 Ben Israel Vindieix Jnd. m Phenix (1708) II. 423 
But at that juncture of time my coming was not presently 
perform’d. 1658 Phillips, 5.V., Juncture of time, the 
very nick or moment of time, iwa Pepys Diary 30 June, 
This I take to be as bad a juncture as ever I observed. 
The King and hu new Queenc minding their pleasures 
at Hampton Court. All people discontented. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1733) 58 As different Junctures and Emergencies 
arise, 1838 Thirlwall Greece xv, 11. 266 The course of 
action required by new situations, and sudden junctures. 
1853 Bright Sp., huUa (t876) 11 In the present critical 
juncture of things, 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 4. 241 


The most terrible plague which the world ever witnessed 
advanced at ihU juncture from the East, 
f 6. Joint-tenancy; s=JoiNTOiiE 3, Obs. 

X533-4 (see Jointure 3]. 

Jundy (ds^'ndi), sb. Sc, £Deriv. obscure.] 

1 . A push with the elbow ; a jog, jostle, shove. 

*737 Ramsay Sc. (1750) 53 If a man’s gawn down 

the brae iilc ane gie’s him a jundie. 1824 Mactacgart 
Gallavid. Encycl., Jundie, a buiw. 

2 . Ji^. Ordinary or steady course, * jog-trot *. 

1894 ‘ Ian Maclaben * Bonnie Brier Bush, Wise Worn. 

i. 206 He’s aff on the jundy (trot) again. 1895 — Au/d 
Lang Syne, Drumsheugh's Love Story 139 It wad tak a 
chairge o* gunpooder tae pit Leezbeth aff her jundy. 

Ju'ndy, V. Sc. Also 8 jundie, joundy, 9 
junuie. [Cf. the sb,] To push with the elbow 
or shoulder; to jog; to jostle, (iratts. and absol.) 

1785 Burns Ep. to W. Simpson xvi. The war’Iy race may 
drudge and drive, Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch and strive. 
1804 Tarras Ep. to Friend 31 Sae junnied on frae 

day to day, Wi* ne’er a blink o* fortune's ray. 18x9 W, 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 98 They pous'd, they 
jundy’d ane anithcr. 

June (d3«a). Forms: 4-6 luyn, 5 luyne, 
loyne, 6 lung, luyng; {2 gen. lunies), 3 lun, 
4-7 lune, (4 lunye, 5 lone), 7- June. [In OE, 
and sometimes in ME. in L, form Jiinius, also 
Juni\ in ME. a, F. juin, "^juing ( = Pr. jnnk. 
Cat. juny, Sp. junio. It. gutgno)x—\,. Junius 
from 14th c. refashioned after L. as June!\ 

1 . The sixth month of the year, in which Ihe 
summer solstice occurs in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

a. (exoso Byrht/erth's Handboc, Anglia (1885) VIII. 3x2 
Aprells, iunius, September, and november. a xioo Gere/a 
ibid. (1886] IX, 261 In Maio and Junto and Julio. <2x123 

O, E. Chron. an. 1110 On lunies monSe atywde an .steorra 
nortSan eastan. x43a-So U- Higden (Rolls) I. 245 In the 
honor of whom he ordeynede the monethe of lunius, that is 
to saj'e, of yonger men.] 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 295 J)e firste day of 
luyn. c X450 Merlin 54 The xj day of luyne. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cc.Yxiv. 229 In the monethes of luyn and luyll 
next folowyng. c x^fla Metusine 16 Theuen ..of saint Johan 
baptiste, whiche is on the xx. day oflung [F. juing]. 1503 
Katender 0/ Sheplu (colophon), Prentyt in parys the .xxiii. 
day of iuyng, oon thowsand ccccc & III. <1x548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. FlI 37 The .xxv. dale of luyn, 

V. X297 IL Glouc. (Rolls) 8310 pus was be pridde day of 
lun antioche inome, 13. . K.Atis. 1844 (BodleyMS.) Mery 
it is in June and hoot firmament. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 

P. R. tx. xiv, (Bodl. MS.), pe monhe of lune is be ende of 
springing tyme. Ibid. (ed. 1495) The month of lune ts be- 
gynnynge of Somer. rx4oo Destr. Troy 10822 With the 
moniih of May, & the racry lone, a 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. Kill 84 The sayd .xxiiiL day of lune, whiche was 
sonday and Midsometday. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IK, m. ii. 
75 He was but as theCuckovvtsm lune. Heard, not regarded. 
1749 Fielding 'Tom Jones v. x, It was now a pleasant 
evening in (he latter end of June. 1798 Coleridge Anc, 
Mar. v. xviti, A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy 
month of Tune, 1848 Lowell Kis, Sir Lauufal i. Prelude 
Hi, .-Vnd what b so rare as a day in June? Then, if ever, 
come perfect days, a 1882 Kendall Poems (1886) 132 
Twenty white-haired Junes have left us — gray with frost 
and bleak with gale [In Australia]. 

2 . Comb., OS Junc-like vM). \ June-appl© = J en- 
neting (Fallows Z)zV/. 1886); June-berry, 

the fruit (also called service-berry) of a small N. 
American tree, the shad-bush {Amelanchier cana- 
densis, N.O. Rosacese) ; also the tree ; June-bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June : 
(a) of the European genus Rhinotrogus ; [b) of the 
genus Lachnostema c»f the northern U.S. ; (c) Allo^ 
rhina nitiday of the southern U. S. ; June-grass 
i^U.S^, the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa pratensis. 

1864 Webster, '^‘June-berry, x866 Treas. Bot. 641/2 
June-berry, an American name for Avielauchicr. i86a 
Standard 12 Pec., He has lighted upon [General] Scott as 
a hawk lights upon a *June bug. 1807 Daily Ne'ws 14 hlay 
6/5 The weather, .was anything but *June'Iike. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX 316/1 It was early *June-time. 

June, obs. form of Join. 

Juneating, junetin, perverted ff. Jenneting. 
t Jnne'SSe. Obs. [a. F. jeuncsse, in OF, 
also jounesce, f. jetine young.] Youth. 

c X430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3a Thouhe she be 
yong, yet wol she wele abide, Vncoupled to a fresshe man 
of lunesse, & take a buffard, riche of gret vilesse. 
Jungada, variant of Jangada, a raft. 
Juugerma 3 illiace 0 U 3 (d 3 ;i 7 :nd 3 aimKnii?*-j 3 s), 
a. Bot. ff. mod.L. Jungermanniace-ie (f. Jutiger- 
mannia, the typical genus, named by Linn^us after 
the German botanist Jungermann) + -ous.] Be- 
longing to the Natural Order Jungermanniaccdi, 
the Scale-mosses, the largest order of ffepaticx. 
1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ju’H^ble, rare^. \pA.\^.jnngibilis,l.jun- 
gSre to join.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Jungible, that may be joined. 

Jungle (di52?*9gl). Also 9 jangal, jingle, jun- 
gul. [a. Hindi and Mara(hl jangal desert, waste, 
forest, ^x.jangala dry, dry ground, desert. 

^ The change in Anglo-Indian use maybe compared to that 
m the historical meaning of the word /crest in its passage 
from a waste or unenclosed tract to one covered vvith wild 
wood. In the transferred sense of jungle there is app. a 
tendency to associate it with tangle.} 


1 . In India, originally, as a native word, IVaste 
or uncultivated ground ( = ‘ forest* in the original 
sense) ; then, such land overgrown with brush- 
wood, long grass, etc, ; hence, in Anglo-Infliaa 
use, a. Land overgrown with underwood, long 
grass, or tangled vegetation ; also, the luxuriant 
and often almost impenetrable growth of vegeta- 
tion covering such a tract, b. with a and p. A 
particular tract or piece of land so covered ; esp, 
as the dwelling-place of wild beasts. 

a. 1776 Halhed Cenioo Code xiii. 190 Land Waste for Five 
year.s. .is called Jungle. ex8x3 Mrs. Sherwood 4 
Lady ix. 52 The banks were covered with thick jungle down 
to the very brink of the water. Ibid, (iloss., Jungle, 
brushwood, or very high prass. 1833 Sm H, Doucus 
Milit. Bridges 128 In loading and unloading, in moving 
through jungle. 1900 Blackiv. Mag. May 640/1 {Myj con- 
cealment for safety in the fields of jhow and jangal. 

b. X783 Burke Sp. India Bill Wks. IV. 24 That land .. 
is now almost throughout a dreary desart, covered with 
tushes, and briery and jungle.s fall of wild beasts. i&>4 

W. Austin Lett./r. Eng. 167 note. Lord Cornwallis writes 
that 3/5 of the territory has become a Jingle, that is deserted 
by the natives and possc.ssed by wild beasts. 185S J, B. 
Norton 'Topics 275 Transforming uninhabitable jungles 
into well cultivated plantations. 1889 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell^ Pigsticking 45 A somewhat similar manner of 
beating is employed m the case of canal bank jungles. 

c. Extended to similar tracts in other lands, 
especially tropical. 

X849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v. L 603 It [Sedgemoor] was a 
vast pool, wherein w'ere scattered many islets of shifting and 
treacherous Foil, overhung with lank jungle. 1851 Layard 
Pop. Acc. Discov, Nineveh i. 4 We passed the night in the 
jungle which clothes the banks of the river.^ 1856 Stanley 
Sinai 4- Pal. vB. 282 'The Jordan . . threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical jungle. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 

X. 214 Our course passed though a dense thorn jungle. 

2 . iransf, and Jg. A wild, tangled mass. 

>850 Carlvle Lattcr-d. Pamph. iii. (1872) 74 What a 
world-wide jungle of redtape. 1S53 Kane Grmnell E.xp. 
xlvii. (1856) 433 We could see the perfect jungle of .sea-weed 
that was growing under us. *879 Academy 10 May 412/2 
In that tangled jungle of disconnected ptecedentb [Digest 
of JmsiinianJ. 1897 MaryKincslev/^^. /(/HV<i xxi. 493 Out 
of the luxuriant jungle of information that followed I gathered 
that no man's soul dallies below long. 

b. The Jungle {Stock Exch. slang) : the \l^est 
African share market : cf. jungle-market in 3 b. 

Mod, Newspr. Signs of renewed.activity in the jungle. 

3 . attrib. and Cotnb. : simple atlrib., as jungle- 
bush, -fire, -folk, -grass, -growth, -land, -life, -peo- 
ple, -side, -tale, -tribe ; instrumental, os jungle-clad, 
-covered, -wont, adjs. ; \oto\Xyt,osjmgle-travelling, 
-trudging, -walking. 

1884 Sundap' at Hosne June 398/2 We crept under the 
shade ofa thick crop of ’'jungle-Dush, ly^ofiaily Lexvs 
$0 July 6/3 Mr. H. C. P. Bell has done much in 'excavating 
the *jungle-clad remains of Anuradhapura. 1886 Pall Mall 
C, 14 Dec. 13/a ■•Jungle-covcred wastes of abandoned com- 
fields. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking The 
destruction of his home by *jungle-fire or flood. x0io 
Southey Kehauta xiii. vli, The tall *jungle-grass fit roofing 
gave Beneath that genial sky. 1897 Mary Kingsley J#'. 
A/ncasil Wc clamber up into the long jungle-grass region. 
1894 Athenxum 5 May 572/1 The *jungle-growth of 
teenth and eighteenth century dreaming has been . . cleared 
away. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 14 lo-* 
foster the sport by the grant of w-aste *jungle lands to serve 
as preserves, 18^ R. Kipling 2nd Jungle Book (1695) 14 
He made the First of the Tigers . . the judge of the Jungle, 
to whom the '‘Jungle People should bring their di>puies. 
1845 Stocqoeler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 322 
worthy to contest the glories of either the tun or the 
* *jungle-side ’. 1866 C Brooke Sarawak 1 . 30, 1 did noj 
admire Bornean *jungletrudging. 1889 R. Kipling rr. or 
to Sea (1900} 1 . 229 Old friends, now *jungle-worn menol «ar. 

b. Special comb,; esp.. in specific names ot 
animals inhabiting the jungles of India, osjtwgU- 
hog, jungle-peacock ; jungle-bear, the Sloth-bear 
of India, Prochilus lahiatus', jungle-cat, th® 
Marsh-lynx, /V/xj chaus; jungle-cock, the male 
jungle-fowl ; jungle-fever, a form of 
fever caused by the miasma of a jungle ; the hill- 
fever of India ; jungle-fowl, (a) an Fast Indian 
bird of the genus Callus, esp. G. ferntgtncus \,G. 
bankivd) ; (<^) a mound-bird of Australia, as 
podius iimulus’, jungle-hen, the female jungR- 
fowl {/)’, jungle-market {Slock Exchange), }■ c 
market in shares • of West African Companies , 
jungle-nail, an East Indian tree, Acacia tomen- 
iosa {Treas. Bot. 1866); jungle-ox, the pyab 
Bibos sylhetanus ; jtingle poultry, jungle-iow , 
jungle-rice, the millet-rice, Pantcttin 
jungle-sheep, an Indian ruminant, Rentas nyp * 
jungle-wood (see quot.). 

189s I. Petrie ia Lt/c ix. (1900) xgg A huge 
who had discovered the milk-jug. 1803 Svd. 

Wks. 1867 I. 43 A low 

*eTotdjui. 

' xvHi. 50/ 

A small flock*or covey of *junglc fb^l. -crowing and cac ' 

ling. My companions were not able to tril/nc wl 
jungle poultry had ever been tamed. 187* is 

core 2 T’'“ ’ i» t -.j ).r.Jlrnnt Dium.ib'»‘ 

perhaps 


llIK-JUg. - 10 

. .. and malignant /« 

Europeans by the name of the ?'jungle-fevcr. 

1. 24 I’m burnt up with the cursed ). 

fever. 1834-5 Heber Narr. Journey (1828) !• 


r pouiirynaa ever ocen laiiicu. 

The jungle fowl, a small bird with brilliant pi 
ij««ups the original of the common domestic 10 • 7 

Newton Diet. Birds 289 Of the genus ,i,_ Ued 

marked species are known. The first of these is 
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Jungic-Fowl of the greater part of lt\ 6 \a.,G./crr 7 i_^tteus.. 
which is almost undoubtedly the parent. stock of all the 
doincblic races. ^ 1890 Lumholtz Cannibals 97 The *jungle* 
hens (mound builders). .The bird is of a brownish hue, with 
yellow legs and immensely large feet ; hence its name 
Mcgafxjdius. ' 1845 SxocQUKtnR Handbk. Drit. India (1854) 
292 Deer of the large.->t kind, bisons, bears, ‘jungle hog. 1900 
Westm, Gaz. 12 Oct. 9/1 The new ‘Jungle Alarket, or Assis 
Market, as it has been called because of the number of com- 
panies whose names bear the affix assis. Ibid. 16 Oct. g/i 
With all its prospeciusless companies the Jungle Market is 
a regular Monte Carlo. x83;| Latt./r. Madras (1843) 
J18, I am taming some fine ’jungle peacocks. x886 A. H. 
Church Food Grains Ind. 50 This millet [Shama] some- 
times called ‘ Wild Rice * or * ‘Jungle Rice is a poor food. 
1880 C. R'. Markham Pernv. Bark 357 The karainarda 
{Terminalia coriacca), called “jungle-wood’, with bark 
very rough and cracked in squares,' like a tortoises back. 

. Jungled Jungle + -ed 2.] 

Covered with jungle or wild undergrowth. 

1843 Dickens Anier. Notes {1868) 96 Primeval forests., 
where the jungled ground was never trodden by a human 
foot. 18., Eliza Cook Song Red Indian v\\. The jungled 
hunting-ground. — Old Man's Marvel xii, The snake iii 
the jungled brake. 1878 N. A/ner. Rev. CXXVI. 83 The 
savages were posted on a thickly-jungled island in the lake. 
Ju'nglery. noncc'wd. [See -lu’.] A complica- 
tion like that of a jungle. 

_ 1864 Carlyle Fredk. G(. xv. v. IV. 68 Austrian wild 
junglery. .rolls homeward simultaneously, 

• Jungly (dst^’qgli'l, a. [f. Jungle +-Y 1.] 

1 . or the natuie of or characterized by jungle; 
abounding in jungle; jungle-like. 

1800 Wellington Let. to Lt.-Col. Close 22 May in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) countiy is so jungly that they could 

not act when they should arrive there. 1838 Chatnb. Editt. 
JrnL 3 Mar. 47/3 The spot on which the cow was lying was 
exceedingly jungley. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Jnil. Gcog. Soc. XXIX. 109 A stream, .flowing under high, 
banks bearing a dense jungly bush in a bed of mire and 
grass. x856 Daily Tel. 2a Feb. 5/5 An undulating expanse 
of stony, jungly, incult desert — a mere blasted heath. 

2 . Inhabiting a jungle. 

i83o Sal. Rev. 28 Feb, 283/2 The spirit of the jungly tribes 
was anything but divine. 

. Ju*lliail, '^> rare. [f. the proper name Junius 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to the ‘Letters of 
Junius *, a series of letters which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser^ 17(58-1772, the authorship of 
which is one of the problems of history. 

1888 W, F. Rae in Atheiueum ii Aug. 192/3 The pecu- 
liarity of the Juuian handwriting U its dissimilarity to that 
Tjf Francis. 

Juuior (dgw-niaj), a. {sbi) [a. L. junior (for 
juvenior)t compar. of juvenis young.] 

1 . The younger : used after a person s name (f or 
title) to denote the younger of two bearing the 
same name in a family, esp. a son of the same 
name as his father; also (after a simple surname) 
the younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school. Abbreviated jnn.,jnnr., oc jr. 

[x4Qg Durham Acc. Roll in Bug. Hist. Res'. XIV. 528 
Per manus Johannis Falderle JuniorU.] 1623 in Cockekam. 
1691 Bond. Gaz. No. Lost; a Note of Mr. Tho. 

•Symonds junior's Hand for Mr. Tho. Symonds senior, ..for 
so/. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India P. Table 19 King of 
Bantam, Junior, espouses the Dutch Interest. X708 Lend, 
Gaz. No. 4475/4 Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Cmbb, Juii. of 
Malborrow . . Wooll-men. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, 
■Snawley junior, if you don’t leave off . . shaking with the 
Cold, I’ll warm you with a .severe thiashing. 1851 Illustr. 
■Catal. Gt. Exhib. 259 The whole are from the designs of 
James Rock, juii. 

2 . Of less standing or more recent appointment; 
-of lower position, in a class, rank, profession, etc. 

In American colleges and schools, Belonging to the third 
year of ihe course, next below the senior or last year, or to 
the firs,t or second year of a three-year course, or the first of 


a two-year course. 

X766 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 246 That the 
Senior Sopbisters shall attend the Tutor A on Mondays. . • 
'That the Junior Sophisters shall attend B on Mondays. 
iSto Naval Ckron. XXIV. 41 His Jlajesty’s shi^^PompIe 
Ijunior flag-shipt 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 309 
'I’he lord treasurer . • had eight thousand a year, and . . the 
junior lords had si.xteen hundred a year each. X870 ISIiss 
• Bridgman A\ Lynne I. ii. 12 From junior clerk, he worked 
his way up. 1872 Collins Mry. 4- Merck. I. il 50 Ihe 

■ chief of the firm went on what is called the ‘ junior partner 

principle. His clerks became in time his partners. , . 

t 3 . Belonging to youth or earlier life; youthful, 
juvenile. Obs. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. u Trophies 485 So shall 
his ownc Ambitious Courage bring For Crown a Co/Sn to 
our lunior King. 1643 Sir T. Bkownb Rehg. Med. 11. 9 y 
Our first .studies and endeavours f 

patciicks, Stoicks, or Academicks. 1706 IFooden IVorld 
Dissected 37 One that in hb Junior Days was brought 

up in the Fear of the Lord. ... e^ .. 

4 , Of later rise or appearance in history, 01 later 
date; more modern. Now rarely said of persons. 
1621 Burto.n Anat. Mcl. n. iv. ii. ii. [HeUebor] is 

■still oppuened.. by Craio and some junior phj’Miians. 1073 
CUDWORTH InUlL Syst. Pref. 34 There is yet a Four^ 
Athcisiick Form taken notice of. .though perhaps Junior to 

■ the rest, it seeming to be but the Corruption and Uegencra- 
lion of Stoicism, x^ BfstleV F/m/. 85 Archestratus the 

•• Syracusian was junior to Plato. The Cretan cmlua- 

tion was apparently junior to that of the Is lie valley*. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol) A person who is 
‘'younger than another, or of more recent entrance 
•or lower standing in a class, profession, etc. ; see A, 


15*5 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de \V, 1331) Of byssbops 
dociours of the' iawe & lemed men, of senyours and 
lunyours, of lewes and gentylcs. • 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Eyst. 1. i. § 37. 43 Our Continual Creation of new Souls, by 
means whereof they become Juniours both to the matter of 
the World and of their own Bodies. 1722 Land. Gaz. No. 
6102/4 The Juniors went first. 1797 Mrs. Uadcliffe Italian 
XX, He was pointed out by the fathers of the convent to the 
juniors as a great example. 1820 Bybo.n Mar. Fat. i, ii. 34 
At least in some, the juniors cf the number. xSSS Bryce 
Anter. Conwivo. III. Vi. ciL 453 In an American college the 
students are classed by years, those of the first year being 
called freshmen, of the second year sophomores, of the third 
year juniors. 

. b. Preceded by possessive ; c(, belter ^ elder ^ in- 
feriory superior, 

2^8 Udall Erasfjt. Par. Euke xiv. 7 Dociours i.i any 
vniuersiile .. Not one of them but he thynketh hymself to 
haue had a great Iniurie doen vnio hym yf he go on the 
left hand of an other that semeth to be hU iuniour or 
inferiour. 1676 Pridcanx Lett, (Camden) 55 Christ Church 
is now altogether becom a stranger to you, we beeing al 
almost your juniors. X699 Bentley /V i<i/. 413 Persons of 
Age and Authority spoke kindly to their Juniors. X707 
Jefferson //'y2V.^(x859) f ^*>1 his junior in life, 

I was his junior in Congress, his junior in the diplomatic 
line, and lately his junior in our civil government. x8i8 
Byron Mazeppa iv. His wife was not of his opinion; His 
junior she by* thirty years. 1837 Dickens Pickio. xxxiv, 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. .leads on the other side. That gentle- 
man behind him Is Mr. Sklmptn, hb junior. 

C. Comb.y as junior-right, Borough-English. 

1882 C, Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. vUl. 185 Junior-right .. 
has flourished not only in England.. but abo m s.ome remote 
and dbcouaccled regions. Ibid, (sec Juniority bj. 

Ju2iiorate(d3z7-morck). R.CXh. [See Junior 
and -ATE 1. Cf. med.L. yV/w/cya/MJ benefice or re- 
venues given to junior clerics.] In the Society oi 
Jesus, a two-years* course of instruction attended 
by junior members preparatory to entering the 
priesthood ; a seminary for those taking this course. 

184s G. Oliver Coll. Blog. Soc. jesus 70 He was in the 
Juniorate, i.e. a candidate for the EccleMastIcal State. 1882 
H. Foley Kec, Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus VII. yx He became 
Superior of the Seminary or Juniorate adjoining Slonyhurst 
College. xSgx Tablet 19 SepU 467 A Juniorate for pupil 
teachers woi established. 

Juniority [f. Junior + -ity.] 

The state or condition of being junior (in age, ap- 
pointment, or rank); youthfulness; lower position; 
later standing. 

1597 A M. tr. GuUleutcau's Fr. Chirurg. 54/2 luniorityc 
or youth, and good temperature are profitable into the 
resanatlon of woundes. t6i* Hf.ywooo APol. Actors i. 30 
It becomes my juniority rather to be pupil’d my selfe then 
to instruct others. t6^ in zrd Rep. /list. ^tSS. Comm. 
(1872) 327/1 All the Aldermfen went into the Hall, and there 
with them, according to my juniority I took my place uppon 
the bench. 1846 Grote Greece i. xxi. II. 270 Presuming a 
difference of authorship between the two poems, I feel Ic&s 
convinced about the suppo:>ed juniority of the Odyssey. 

b. A name proposed for Borough-English. 

1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. viii. 185 We have a 
choice between ‘uUiniogeniiure * .. or one must coin a new 
phrase, like juniority or junior-right. 

Ju'niorsllip. [f. as prec. + -snip.] a. The 
condition of a junior, juniority, b. R, C. Ch. 
Juniorate, juvenatc. 

1794 Charlotte Smith JP'andgs. JFarwick ui. 67 The 
boys who had. .been the worst treated in their juniorships. . 
were almost always the greatest tyrants in their turn. 
x68z Mary C. Hay Missing I. 276 llicre would have been 
some excuse for Drury to resent hb juniorship. 

Juniper (djwmipai). Forms: a. 4-7 iuni- 
pere, (4 iuny-, 5 -pro, -pur, iwnipre), 5-6 iuny- 
per, (5 -pyr), 6-7 iuniper, (6 -peer), 7- jumper. 
/ 3 , 5 ieneper(e, ienyper, 6 ieni-, ieno-, iyne- 
per ; B gynypro, genopir, 5-7 geneper, (6 -par, 
-pre), 6 genae-, giniper, 7 ginnuper. [ad. L. 
juniper-ttSy repr. in Romanic by F. genievre (OF. 
-evroy ‘dvrCy etc.), Vxov. genibre, -ebrcy S\^.cnebrOy 
Pg. zimbroy It. ginepro. The ^-forms follow OF. 
in substituting e or i for the «, but retain the p of 
the Latin. OF. geiicvre was adopted in MDu. as 
geturver (JOn. jenever'w see GenevaI, Jeniveb.] 

L A genus of coniferous evergreen shrubs and 
trees, of which about thirty species are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern hembpbere ; specific- 
ally and originally, ihe common European species 
Jtiniperus communisy a hardy spreading shrub or 
Jow tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent taste, 
yielding a volatile oil {oil of juniper) used in me- 
dicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in the manu- 
faefure of gin. The common N, American species 
is /. virgiuiana. 

Ine wood b occasionally used in joinery; the seeds and 
woo<l were formerly burnt as purifiers of the air. Tlic coal 
of juniper wood was fiibled to have a wonderful power of 
remaining glowing. >. . . 

a 1400 f'istel 0/ Susan 71 fVemon M^j.) pc lunipcre lentcl, 
lonyng bc-lwcne. CZ400 Mauxocv, (1S30) xxviiu 280 Th.Tt 
Trc hathc many Lcuesas the Gynypre bathe, c 1420 PaUa 4 i. 
on Husb. I. 397 (E. E. T. S.) Borab of cipres>c Playn and 
direct, vpsette hem in their kyndc A fooic aiwyn, and hem 
to gedir drc-sse Wit iunipur [p.r. ienyperj. lox, oliue, or 
cupre.«se, So worchyng up thy wowb by and by. 1523 Ld. 
Bek.vexs Froiss. I. ccccxix. 734 A great large dyke lull ol 
busshes of genepar, and other small busshes. c 1550 Lloyo 


Treas. Health (X5S5) Sv, Give viito the pacicnt..a litle 
oyle of Icnopcr. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. Ixxxiu 763 Iuniper 
or the berics thereof burned driucth away . . all infection 
and corruption of the ayre. 1582 Nottingham Rec, IV. 199 
Paid for lyneper to swelten the Hall j**. 1592 Si e.nslr 
Amoretti xx\\. Sweet is th*e lunipcre, but sharpenb bougli. 
1607 TopshLL/v«rj»C Beasts (165S) 301 Anoint all hb breast 
over with the Oyl of Ginnuper and Pepper nilxt^ together. 
a 1682 Sir T. Brown'E Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked 
up will keep a glowing Fire for the space of a year, 1794 
JIartyn Rousseau's- Bat. .xxix. 459 Common Juniper has 
three spreading, pointed lea\ es, corning out together, that 
are longer than the berrj*. 1823 Byron Juan x. Ixiii, Hol- 
land . . That water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches Where 
juniper expresses its be>i juice. 1857 Whittier Last Walk 
Autumn ii, On a ground of sombre fir And azurc-sluddcd 
juniper. X87X H. AIac.millan True P'inc \ il (1872) 285. 

b. . Loosely applied lo coinTerous trees of other 
genera, as the American Larch or Hackmatack 
{Zarix Americana), and the White Cetlar {CAumu'- 
cyparis sphxroidea) of the Southeni U.S. 

1748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 138 TTiey are commonly of 
Fir, or Larch, which the English there call Juniper. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 642/1 Juniper,, .also applied in Nova Scotia lo 
the Hackmatack, ’iam.nrack. 

c. In the translations of the Bible, used, after the 
Vulgate, to rtnder Hcb. cm rcthem or rothem, 
a white-flowered species of Retama, R. KiHam, 
a shrub with rush-like branches, which are leaflets 
or bear a few unifoHate leaves. 

1388 Wyclif Job XXX. 4 The roole of iunyperb (1382 luny- 
pere irecsj was her mete. 2560 Biule (Genev.) Ps. cxx. 4 
It is as the sharpe arrovves of a mtghtle man, and as the 
coales of Iuniper. x6o8 HiekoN Whs. 1. 7x1 These mine 
aduersaries, whose tonguas are as the coaIc> of iuniper. 
1671 Milton /*. A’. H. 272 He j^aw the Prophet also, how 
he fled Into the Desert, and how there he slept Under a 
juniper. 

2 . slang. Gin (cf. juniper-brandy below). 

2857 J. E. Ritchie Nt. Side Loud. 195 The pots of heavy 
and the quarterns of juniper at e freely quaffed. 

+ 3 . A name for the Fieldfare. Obs. 

[1562 Turner Herbal 11. 25 People eale the fcldefares \n- 
draweu .. because they are full of the betries of Iuniper.] 
2598 FLORip, Collurionc, a bird called a Fieldfarcor lumper. 
4 . allrib. and Comb., as juniper-berry, -leaf, 
-root, -shrub, -top, -tree, -wood; f juniper-beads, 
(?) beads of juniper wood; juniper-brandy, a 
name lor gin; f jumper lecture (obs. cottoij.), 
a severe pungent ‘ lecture * or reprimand ; so i juni- 
per letter; juniper-oil « oil of jumper (see i); 
juniper pug, a species of 'png-moth {£upil/teeia 
sobrinota), the larva of which feeds only on juni- 
per; juniper-resin*^/;/; juniperx see Gum sby 
3 a {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1887) ; juniper-water, a cor- 
dial drink made from or flavoured with juniper; 
juniper-worm, the larva of a N. American geo- 
metridmoth {Drepanodes varus), whioh feeds upon 
juniper-leaves, 

i486 Plumpton Corr. 5: The first gift that my lady of 
Syon gave to me was a par of *Jcneper heads p.*irdone:. 
x^o6 Hearne Collett, xo June (O.H.S.) I, The Quaker read 
him a *Juiilper [mispr. Jumper) Lecture ag‘. Lcvvdne>.<. 
X744-50 Ellis k/od. Husbandm. VIL 11. 24a (D.) When 
women chide their husbands for a long while together, it is 
commonly said, they give them a juniper lecture ; which, I am 
informed, is a comparison taken from the long lasting of the 
live ccals of that wood. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, 111. v. J 29 
Bishop Grouthead, offended thereat, wrote Pope Innocent 
the fourth such a *Junip«r Letter taxing him with extortion. 
1382 W%CLIF Job XXX. 4 The roole of ’iunypcrc trees w.is the 
mete of hem. 2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. iv, Okes, Planes, 
Elmes, Beebes, Geneper trees. 2756-7 ir. Keysler's Trav, 
(1760) 1. 42 A valley ill Tirol remarkable for the height of its 
juniper trees. 1666 Temfle Lett., to GodoHhin Wks. 2731 
II. 24 A little Buttle of *Junip«r Water, wnich Is the com- 
mon Cordial in that Country. 

Hence f Ju'uipcrate v, trans., to impregnate or 
flavour with juniper; • Ju'uipcry a,, abounding in 
junipers. 

2605 Tim.me Quersit. 111. 281 prmke..a little wine juniper- 
ated. 1882 Thrtc in Norwtiy viiL 6t The rockiest, brookm»t, 
juniperiest country in the world. 

t Juniperine. Obs. rare. In 5 -yn. [ad. L. 
type *juniper.in-us of or pertaining to juniper: 
see -ine L] A juniper-tree. 

c 2430 Pilgr, Lyf Manitede 11. xc. io3 Tins ax which men 
clepen annoye oflj-f..with whtchej dulledesum time Hclyc 
vnder the juniperyn. 

Jtmiperite (d^fimiparoit). [ad.mod.L.funi- 
Peritis, L juniper-us'. see -ITE I 2 a.] A fossil plant 
allied to the juniper. 2890 ia Cexl. Die/, 

Junk (d.^t^k), sb.^ P'orras : 5 ion(o)ko, 5-7 
iuuke, 7 junke, jonk, junck, 7- junk. [a. 
OV.jonCyjouttc, junc *» Sp., Bg.junco, Xt.giunco 
L. juncus rush.] 
fl. A rush. Obs. 

C2400 Maunuf.v, (1839) iL 13 sejTi ih.n thb 

Croune b of thomes, jcc schullc undcrstpndc that it was 
of Jonkes \,Roxb. iunkoj of the See, tliat b to sey, Rui.hc« 
of the See, that pr>-kken als scharpely as Thornes. 2492 
•Caxton I'itas Pair. (W. de W. J40O 33 a/a Hb tedde wa* 
of lonckc-, and hb \est)*menl orha>Te. Ibid. 43 Mode 
fyscellb woven wjih rede and lo^kc^. {1526 PUgr. Per/. 

(W. dc W. 1531) 302 b, Tough sharpe tliomcs, called tJ.c 
iunkes of y* sec.) 

2 . Surg. s\ form of splint, originally stufTcd with 
rushes or bents (cC cjuoU-). 

26x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (2633) 250, 1 appcini him 
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juncks, as some terme them» namely bents rowled up in 
can^-as. 1634 T, Johnson Pareys Chiriirg, 559 Junkes 
are made of stickes the bignesse of a man’s finger, wrapped 
about with jushes, and then with linnen cloth. 1650 tr. 
GlisiOiis DU. Childr., Rickets (1742) aafi Bandages, Jonks, 
and clasped Boots every Body knows to be very useful in 
the Rickets. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex^ JmUtf . . in Surgery, a 
thin cushion stuffed with horse-hair and strengthened or not 
by strips of wood or cane, used to support _a broken or 
sprained Hmb. ..The original junk, which is still employed, 
consisted of reeds or stiff straw quilted between two pieces 
of stout calico. 

Junk (d^yqk), Forms: 5 ionke, 7 iuuke, 
junke, 8 junck, 8- junk. [Of obscure origin: 
though identical in form with prec., there is no 
evidence of connexion.] 

1 1 . Naut. An old or inferior cable or • rope ; 
usually old jwik '. Obs. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1806) 49 Hausers grete and 
small .. iij,. Jonkes .. iiij. Ibid. .55. Olde Jonkes .. iiij. 
1600 Hakluvt Voy. (1810) III, We only roade by an old 
iunke. 2622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 255 
Peeces of a Junke or rope chopped very smalL 2626 CAPr. 
Smith Accid. Vng. Seanten x6 Cables, hawsers or streame 
cables when that way vnsenilceable, they serue for lunkes,’ 
fendors and braded plackets for brests of defence. 2627 — 
Seainatls Gram. vii. 30 Fenders are peeces of old Hawsers 
called lunkes, 2769 Newiand in Phil. Trans. LXIl. 86. 
You may make your ship fast with any old junk. 

fb. A piece of old cable used in making 
a fender, eta Obs. 

[1626-7: see I.] ax^ Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
C1704) 111. 374/2, 1 advise, that . . the uppermost part of the 
Ship be arm'd with Junks of Cables, 2716 Glossogr. Nava, 
Bon^ace, to QIariners is a Frame of old Ropes or Juncks 
of Cables, laid out at the Bows; Stems, and Sides of Ships 
..to preserve them from, Damage of great Flakes of Ice. 

c. Old cable or rope material, cut up into short 
lengths -and used for making fenders, reef-points, 
gaskets; oakum, etc. 

i666 Pepys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of cotke, to 
send., to the fleet; being a new device to make barricades 
with, instead of junke. 2704 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers 
(1868) II. 44Q Ordered, that Mr. Treasurer, provide .. Junk 
for Wadding, Tar, Blacking &c. for the great Guns. 2748 
Ansods Voy. ii. ii. 233 We had not a sufficient quantity of 
junk to make .spun-yam. 2^0 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast li. 2 
The steerage .. was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, 
old junk, and ship stores. 2882 5 Vrs, Penal Servit. i. 33 
Every morning the quantum of junk was served out. 

d. transf. Auy discarded or waste material that 
can be put to some use: cf. junk-dealer in 5. 

1884 H. Frederic in Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. xz/r Many., 
[shops] devoted to the sale ^of rags, and the sweepings of a 
city, bones, junk—a collection of pestilence-breeding filth. 

2 . transf. A piece or lump of anything; a 

Chunk. 

[Chunk may have originated under the joint influence of 
chuck and junk.} 

1726 G, Roberts 4 Vears Voy. 155, I ..gave to each of 
them a short Junk of Pipe. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. 
Note 42 The stem is knotty, and, being cut into'small junks 
and planted, young sprouts shoot up from each knob. Ibid, 
lit. 127 The Cane.. Cut into junks a yard in length. 2833- 
M. Scott Tom Cringle i. (1859) 8 A large knot in his cheek 
&om a junk of tobacco therein stowed. 2843 ^Irs. Carlyle 
lett. 1. 270 [He] snatched up a large pound-cake, cut it 
into junks. 2876 Miss Braddon % Haggards Dau. xxiii. 
2.n The huge junk of single Gloucester, 
o. transf. orig, Ndut. The salt meat used as 
food oa long voyages, compared to pieces of rope ; 
usually with epithet, as old, salt, tough junk. 

2762 Smollett SirL. Greavesdvd, Your mistress Aurelia, 
whom I value no more than old junk, pork-slush, or stinking 
stock-fish. 2792 M. Cutler in Life, ymls. <5* Corr. (1888) 
I. 486, 1 had infinitely rather sic down with you to a piece 
of salt junk at one o’clock than be tormented with the 
parade .. of Philadelphia entertainments. 2862^ Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt, x. v._(a872) III. 263 Steadfastly eating tough 
junk wth a wetting of rum. 

4 . Whak-Jishery^ The lump-or mass .of thick 
oily cellular tissue beneath the case and nostrils 
of a sperm-whale, containing spermaceti. 

2850 ScoRE^BY CheevePs Whalem. Adv. x, (1859) 135 
^Vhat whalers call the junk, or mighty mass of blubber, was 
separated from the case- c 2865 Letkeby in Circ. Sc, I. 97/2 
The dense mass of cellular tissue, called junk. 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as juiih-mat, etc.; junk- 
dealer, U.S., a marine-store dealer; jrmk-liook, 
a hook used in handling the junk of a whale; 
junk-ring, (a) a metal ring confining the hemp 
packing of a piston ; {b) a steam-tight metal pack- 
ing round a piston ; junk-sliop, a marine store, 
the shop of a junk-dealer ; junk-strap, a chain for 
hoisting the junk of a whale to the deck of a ves- 
sel ; junk-vat, in tanning, a large vat for holding 
weakened vat-liquor; junk-wad, a wad for a gtm 
made of junk or oakum bound with spun-yam. 
Also JtJNKil.VN 2 . 

288a Sala Atner. Revis. v. (1885) 70 The marine store or 
**junk* dealer, as he Is styled in New-York. 2892 Pall 
Mall G. 23 May 7/2 These ‘exchanges' are bought by the 
pound from an old junk-dealer [in New York]. 1831 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1416 Munk mats. 2839 R. S. Robinson 
NauU Steam Eng. 42 On the top of the packing rings 
comes the *junk ring, which occupies the whole space from 
the boss of the piston to the sides. 28S7 D. A. Low Machine 
Dranf. (1892) 61 The piston rod and nut are of wrought iron, 
so also are the junk ring bolts, 2800 ColqUHOon Coynm. 
Thames ii. 50 Receivers ., who kept Old Iron and *Junk 
Shops in places adjacent to the River. 1883 Millionaire 


V. xvii, Jeremiah Flint, who keeps the junk-shop down there 
close to. the London Docks. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
^Junk.vjad, 2879 Man. Artillery Rxerc. 323 When junk 
or grummet wads are used they are supplied by 5, 

Junk Forms : (6 giuneo, iunco), 

7 junke, 3unck(e, jouuck, junc, youk, 7-9 jonk, 

8 joncke, 7- junk. [A word of Oriental origin, 
now adapted in most European langs. ; junto 
(in i6th ts.jungo, Barbosa), Sp. junto, It. giuneo 
(i6th c. giunca, Pigafetta), F. joncqtte, Du. jonk. 
App. ad. Javanese djong (occurring in compositions 
of i3tli a or earlier), ‘ship, large vessel,* Malay 
adjong. The earlier Eng. forms are from other 
European langs. 

Some have sought the origin of the word in the Chinese 
clivjoji ‘ship or sailing vessel*; but the Portuguese and 
Dutch were established in Java and the Malay Archipelago 
before they visited China, and found the Javanese and 
Malay word (which has no connexion with the Chinese) 
applied to all large native vessels os well as to the Chinese 
ships which visited those shores.] 

A name for the common type of native sailing 
vessel in the Chinese seas. It is fiat-bottomed, 
has a square prow, prominent stem, full stem, the 
rudder suspended, and carries lug-sails. 

The name is now applied to Chinese, Japanese, Loochoo, 
Siamese, and other vessels of this type ; early writers applied 
it still more widely to Malay, Javan, and even South Indian 
native vessels. 

(iSSS Eden Decades 215 [from It. of Pigafetta] From the 
whiche Ilatides [Moluccas] they are brought [to India] in 
shyps or barkes made whhowt any iren tooles. .. These 
barkes they caule GiuneJu. 2588 Parke ir. Mendoza's 
Hist. China i. 111. xxi. 115 Such ships as they haue to 
saile long voiages be^ called luncos.] 16x3 Purchas Pil- 
grimage, Descr. India (1864) 54 The viceroy having two 
ships sent him for supply, two lunkes, eight or ten boates. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 We espied a Malabar 
Juncke of seventie Tunnes, botmd for Acheen in Sumatra. 
1^7 DaMrier Voy. (1729) 1 . 396 ’Fhe Chinese, .have always 
hideous Idols on board their Jonks or Ships. 2720 De Foe 
Ca^t. Singleton xiv. (1840) 237 A Dutch junk, or vessel, 
going to Amboyna. 2773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 332 The 
Chinese junks and boats. .were most of them sunk. 28x3 
J. Burney Discov. S, Sea iit. x, 255 The unwieldiness of 
the Chinese jonks. 1853 Hawthorne Note~Bks.{ykk>"j\ 

I. 442 All manner of odd-looking craft, but none so odd as 
the Chinese junk. 

attrib, 2634 SiR T. Herbert Trav. 27 A Junck-man of 
Warre full of desperate Malabars. i83o Miss Biro yaj>an 

II. 320 The total junk navy is 468,750 tons. 

Junk, sb.'^ A local name for a Joint in the 
bedding of slate or other rock. 

x65a Ray Itin. lit. in Lankester Mem. Ray (1846) 285 At 
Denbyboul, about two miles from Tintagel. is the best 
quarry of slate in the country. ..It is divided., both long- 
M'ays and broadways, by cracks or rifts, which they call junks. 

Junk (d3ogk), V. [f. Junk sb.~] irans. a. To 
cut ^in a lump ; b. To cut or divide into junks 
or chunks. Hence Junkod (d32?gkt) pj>l, a.t 
chopped in pieces. 

2803 Ann. Reg. 802 Six feet junked off the smaller part of 
the root, .will yield several gallons of water. 2833 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle ii. (1859) 42 To produce a two-inch rope and 
junk it into three lengths .. was the work of an instant. 
2^7 R, Hill in Gosse Birds yantaica 392 They trod and 
stirred the mashed biscuits and junked fish, with which we 
fed them. 

Junk-bottle. U.S. A thick strong bottle 
made of green or black glass, * the ordinary black 
glass porter bottle’ (Bartlett Diet. Atner. i860). 

2803 Naval Chrom XIV. 65 The following article was 
found in a junk-bottle. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. vir. vii. 
(1820) 490 Stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his 
side his junk-botilc, well charged with heart-inspiring Hol- 
lands. 2881 E. H. Elwell in Collect. Maine Hist. Soc. IX. 
2J7 Sawyer drank the last drop of rum from his junk bottle. 

II Junker (yrngkor). [G., from earlier junkher, 
-herr{e, f, MHG.7Wfi: (G./wit^) Young -t- kerre\ 
see Her so ., and cf. Younker.] 

A young German noble ; as a term of reproach, 
a narrow-minded, overbearing (younger) member 
of the aristocracy of Prussia, etc. ; spec, a member 
of the reactionary party of the aristocracy whose 
aim it is to maintain the exclusive social and poli- 
tical privileges of their class. Also attrib. ' 1 

1554 Admon. Cert. Trewe Pastor^ Prophet Pref. Avb, 
And herewith let my lankcr papistes which now are in their 
ruff and tryumph. .take their aduertisement. 2843 S. Austin 
Rajike's Hist. Re/. II. 499 Luther said, the papist Junkers 
were in this respect more Lutheran than ihe^ Lutherans 
themselves. Spectator \x Feb. 251 There is in Count 
OrlofTs speech a trace of ‘junker' feeling. 2892 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 462 Bismarck is by Instinct a Junker. 

Hence ju*nkerdoin, the body or world of junkere; 
the condition or character of a junker ; Ju'nkerisli 
a., characteristic of the junker party; Ju’nkerism, 
the policy or spirit of the junkers. 

2870 Daily TV/. 4 Oct., Itmaybe tbat some of the younger 
German officers are somew'bat imperious . . 1 myself have 
had disagreeable experience of Junkerdom more than once. 
2890 New Review Apr. ago These were his [Bismarck's] 
days of Junkerdom. 2878 Seeley .S'/ri>2 II, 522 These views 
of Munster were branded by Stein to mj'self as paltry and 
JunkerUb. 2866 Daily Tel. 28 Jan. 5/3 Many professors 
and journalists, presumably most opposed to J unkerism. 
Junkerite, variant of Junckeeixe. 
fJu’ukery. Obs. Forms: 5 iunkerye, 6 
ioncrye, ionkry, iunkerio. [Of obscure origin : 


JU3?rKET., 


agrees in sense with Junket sh. 3 and 4, but appears 
much earlier.] a. A banquet or feast, b. A 
dainty dish or sweetmeat, 

2449 Poston Lett. (1901) IV. 24 Perirych andhU felawbcre 
gret visage and kepe gret junkeryes .and dyneres. a 1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) n. 2x0 There shall no gentylman 
. .Be belter serued. . For a banket or a ionkr>', For adj’she 
two or thre. 2509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 294 Eschewynge bankettes, leresoupers, ionen-es 
betwyxe meales. iS4a Udall Erasm. Apoph.i.%ii, iQt 
Marcbepaines or wafers w* other like iunkerie. 

Junket (d3o*i)ket), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 iouket, 
(5 -ett, 6 -Qt(t)e), 6 ionckotte, 6-7 iuncket, (6 
-ete, 7 -ette), iunquefc, iunket, 7-9 juncket, 
jimkett, 7- junket. / 5 . 6 ioncat, 6 iouncat, 
6-7 iuncat, -cate, 7 iunkat, -kate, 7-8 juncate. 
See also Juncadb. [Of somewhat obscure history, 
in respect both of fonns and senses, but app. a. 
ONF. *jonket, *jonguet, or rush-basket, f. 

jonc rush. Junk sb.^ Norman patois has ^jonqiuite 
espece de creme faite avec du lait bouilli, additionne 
de jaunes d’ceuf, de sucre et de caramel ’ (Moisy), 
and the related forms jonchje juntata, 

1t.giuncatd) and jonchiere,jonquiere{x—*juncaria) 


are common in senses i and 3 of our word (see 
Littre and Godef.), 

The / 9 -fornis in sense 2 may be directly from med.L, 
juncata (cf. Juncade); but their late occurrence jn sense 3 
is notable. The history of sense 2 is not quite clear; 
and the relationship of 3 to 4 Is complicated by the earlier 
JUNKERY.] 

1 . A basket (orig. made of rushes) ; tsp. a basket 
in which fish are caught or carried. Now dial. 

2382 WycLiF Exod, ii. 3 "Wlianne be myjle hide hym no 
lenger, he tok a ionket of resshen. .and putte the litif faunt 
with ynne, — job 2nd Prol. (2850) II. 671 If forsothe a 
iunket with ressbe I shudde make. 2483 Caih. Angl. 208/1 
A lonketl for fysche. 2565-7^ CoorER Thesaurus, Caudecce, 
little coffers of wickers: lunkets wherein yeeles are t:^en. 
1703 Thoresby Let. io Ray (E. D. S.), junket, a wicker 
long wisket to catch fish. 2829 in HviiSKRHallamsh.Gloss. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Ca/a/. 366 Junkets .. band Junkets. 
2893 Northumbld. Gloss., yuuket, a basket for catching fish. 

2 . A cream-cheese or other preparation of cream 
(originally made in a rush-basket or served on a 
rush-mat : see Juncadb) ; now, a dish consisting 
of curds sweetened and flavoured, served with a 
layer of scalded cream on the top. (Popularly 
associated with Devonshire, but answering to the 
* curds and cream * of other districts.) 

CX460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 93 Milke, crayme, and 
cruddes, and eke the loncate, bey close a mannes stomak 
. . perfore ete bard cbese aftir. 1523 Bk. Keruynge va 
Babees Bk. 266 Be ware of cowe creme, Iouncat, lor 
these xvyll make your souerayne seke but he eie harde 
chese. 2620 Venner Via Recta v, 91 There are also cer- 
taine lunkets vsually made of milke . . as of the best o* ^he 
milke coagulated, there is made a kinde of luncket, caJled 
in most places a Fresh-Cheese, a 2693 XJbquhart Rabelais 
HI. xxxiii, No artificers are then [August] held in greater 
Request than the Afforders of refrigerating Inventions, 
Makers of Junkets [F. joncades}. 2825 Hone Everyday 
Bk. I. 561 Junket, made of raw milk and rennet. .sweetened 
with sugar, and a little cream added [at Penzance]. 2820 
PoLWHELE Trad. 4 - Recoil. II. 533 Cornwall produced 
nothing good but junket and the ‘ Weekly Entertoiner . 
1882 Comlu Mag. Nov. 609 Junkets identical with those for 
which Devonshire is famous, but made of ewe's instead of 
cow’s milk. 

■f 3 , Any dainty sweetmeat, cake, or confection ; 
a sweet dish ; a delicacy; a kickshaw. Obs. 

■ a. 254?-^ Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 137 To^ behold 
the furnished table. . with variety of the most dainty lunkets, 
costly and delicate dishes. 1566 Adlington av 

Ass X. xiv, Bread pasties, tartes, custardes and other deli- 
cate ionckettes dipped in honie. 2629 Parkinson 
Orchard xviii. 586 [Orange peel] Candied with Sugar to 
serve with other dryed Junquets. 2694 W^tmacott Scr/t. 
Herb. 8$ Fillberds .. being an excellent Junket instep 0 
Tobacco in their compotating humours. 2725 tr. ran- 
cirollus' Rerum Mem.l. iv. x. 184 Junkets or Sweetmeats, 
were pompously brought in with the Solemnity ofa rlui^ 

/ 5 . 2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.' Acad. i. 194 If 
not with them that make profession of manhe 
take such iuncates. x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 015 xne 
people .. do make of these Worms divers iuncats,^'« up 
Tarts, hlarchpanes, Wafers, and Cheese-cakes. X058 KO\ - 
LAND MoufePs Theat. Ins. 914 Juncates or honey-mcatj 
and wafers, they have divers names as the thing is tnao . 
2764 Harmek Ubserv. iii. iv. 134 A cake seems to oe useu 
forall juncates or dainty meats. ^ ' 

4 . A feast or banquet; ’a merrymaking accom- 
panied >vith feasting ; also in mod. use (now only 
l/.S.), a pleasure expedition or outing at wnic 
eating and drinking are prominent ; a picnic-party. 

*530 Palsgr. 235 lonkette, banquet. 254° Morysine 
Introd. IVysd. C j b, Spendynge his patnmonie 
ionkettes (ll comessaiiones}, mynstrelcs, and scoffers. ^ 

Vines Lord's Supb. (1677) 30 With these junkets and 
they joyned the celebration of the I.otds Supper. 7 
Steele Sped. No. 298 p 5 At a late Junket which p . 
invited to. X7SX Johnson Rambler No, *42 ^ ^ .y 

him..tocatcb iheservantsatajunkct. 2B14MAD.DA 
Wanderer III. 73, I come . . to ask the favor of your 
pany . .to a little junket at our farm. *84 ®Thacicerav • 
Fair xxvut. 2873 Dixon Two Queens I, iv. vui. 229 aidiu>»- 
his bridal junkets, Charles was told [et^]. . , , ,v 

5 . as (»picnic-basketj. 

282s Hone Everyday Bk. I. 439 jttUKCi 

baskets. . . 
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Hence Junketa'ceous, Ju'nketous ad/s,, given 
to junketing, uonce-wds, 

1760 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 11 . 16 You are as junket- 
taccous as my lady Northumberland. 1830 Lady Granville 
Lett, (1804) II. 66 She rather likes the thought, having a 
more junketous soul than me. 

Junket (d5i;-nket), v. Also 7 -cat. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . inir. To hold a banquet' or feast; to’ make 
merry with good cheer; also (chiefly U.S^ to join 
in a picnic ; to go on a pleasure excursion. ’ 

*555 [see Junketing vbl. 1613 Pilgrimage 

II. xiv. 192 If a female child be borne there is small solem- 
nitie only, .some yong wenches stand about the cradle, and 
lift it vp with the child in it, and name it .. and after this 
they xunket together. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 
350 A creature, .rather made to wonder at, than to juncket 
on. 1657 Reeve Gods Plea 86 A sad thing it is, that . . 
when some are fasting, others should be juncating. 17x5 tr, 
P^tcirollus' Rerum Mem. I. ii. vi. 80 7 ‘he Fire was in the 
middle of the Room, about which the Family did make 
Merry and Junket. AX745 Swift Direct. Servants t. 
General, Whatever good btts you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket wita your fellow-servants at night. 1821 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 203 The same party junket 
on Friday to ChiswicI^ 1874 Grevilld Mem. Geo. /A' 
(187s) III. xxiv. 122 The C^ncellor had intended to go 
junketting on the Rhine. 

2 . trans. To entertain, feast, rare, 

*745 H. Walpole L^tt, (1846) II. 64 The good woman «. 
was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours. 
Ju'Hketer. [f. prec. + -ERi.] One who jun- 
kets or feasts ; one who takes part in. a junketing; 

1825 Scott Pam. Lett. 29 Nov. (1894) II. 381, I have been 
asked to meet Lord Melville at several parlies, which has 
made me more of a junketter than mual. 1868 Pall Mall G. 

5 Aug., Steamboat companies, which.. are sadly prone to 
carry excursionists and junketers about on Sundays. 1S73 
Miss Braddon Str, Pilgr. in, xii. 353 The junketers 
dispersed more or less unwillingly to their several chambers. 
Ju'nketing, vbl, [f. as prec. + -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Junket; feasting, banquet- 
ing, merrymaking ; also (chiefly UiS.), a going on 
a pleasure excursion, picnicking ; with a and pi, ; 
A feast, banquet, picnic, etc, 

*555 W, Watre.man FardU Facions ir. x. 235 Their 
Spiritualtie ysed lunckettyng [L. fiotaiionibus\ ofiener 
then the Laietie. 1S77 Harrison England n. vi. (1877) 
l. i^z In these iunkettmgs. 1667 South Serm. Ps. Ixxxvii, 

2 The apostle would have no revelling, or junketting upon 
the altar- xyiz Steele Sfieei, No. 406 p 3 In my Absence 
our Maid has let in the spruce Servants in the Neighbour- 
hood to Junketings. X73x Genii, Mag. I. 103 Depredations 
by guttling and tippling, junketting, gossiping, gaming, etc. 
are to be all item'd to the government. 2876 Green Straj^ 
Stud, 47 To the priest, of course, Carnival is simply a fare- 
well to worldly junketings. 1877 A. B. Edwards Uf» Hite 
xxi. 646 The Ashing and fowling and feasting and junketting 
that we saw. 

b. attrib., ^^junhetiiig dish, house, party, tnp. 
*597 Gerards Herbal 11. Ixviii. 298 The seede . . is often 
vsed in comfits, or serued at the table with other iunkettjng 
dishes. 1620 Vbnner Via Recta vii. 148 The same being 
put into iunketting dishes . . giueth vnto them a delectable 
..taste. -1820 W. I'RvisG Sheic/t Bk. II. zsS Snug junket- 
ting parties at which I have been present. 1803 Q. [Couch] 
Delect, Duchy 67 The morals of the junketing houses 
underwent change. 

t JU'ntetry. Ohs.rare^^, In 6 iunquetry, 
[f. Junket sh, + -uy, perh. a refashioning of JuN- 
KERY.] A confection; a sweetmeat; « Junket 3. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 23 Galingaje, which Chaucer 
prchemineiitest encomionizeth aboue all iunqueCries or con- 
fectionaries whatsoeuer. 

.T««TiTrma.Ti 1 - [f. JuNK j 3 . 3 ] A man belong- 

ing to the crew of a junk. 

1862 J, Henderson in Mem. iii. (1867) *o3 (ShanghaD A 
large number of junkmen come from all parts of the country. 
1880 Miss Bird- yapan I. 382 The many ghosts in which 
junkmen believe. 

Jn -nVmn.Ti 2. tJ.S, [f. Junkj^.**^] A dealer 
in junk or marine stores. 

1^5 Outlook (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 304/2 What the Sheriff could 
get for the goods sold in a lump for cash., with possibly only 
a junkman for a bidder. 

Jtuxo (d5;7*np). £L. Juno (acc. Jiindneni), in 
Latin mythology the wife of Jupiter; the goddess 
of marriage and child-birth.] 

L A woman resembling the goddess Juno in 
qualities ascribed to her; a woman of stately 
beauty ; a jealous wife, etc. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barias li. iv. ii. Magni/lcenee 858 
Here, many a luno, many a Pallas here .. Catchy many i 
a gallant Lord. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. in. n. i- ' 
(1676) 371 It is an ordinary thing for women in such cases 
to scratch the faces . . of such as they suspect ; as Heny 
the seconds importune Juno did by KosaiQbnd at Wood- 
stock. 1641 Milton ^rYt»A[Arb.) 4* No envious Juno sa^ 
cross-leg’d over the nativity of any mans intellectual off- 
spring. 1728 PoPB Dune, n. 163 His be yon Juno ma- 
jestic size, 1859 Reads Love me little II. u 40 These 
Junones, severe in youthful beauty. 

2 . Aslron. Name of the third of the asteroids. 

*834 Pewty Cycl. II. S37/*, xSof. Harding discovers the 

planet Juno. 2868 LockvER Guillcmins Heavens (ed. ^ 
214 The third planet discovered, Juno, which was supposed 
to be a third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

3 . In plant-names : Juno’s Bose, the white Lily 
{^Liliuvi candidtini ) ; Juno’s tears. Vervain. 

*597 GERARDE/Ar^u/ii. ccxxxv. 5S1 Veruain is called 
..in English lunos tcar«ts. 2706 Pjiilups (ed. Xersey), 
yutto's Rose, the Lilly. 


4. Comb., as Jtmo-libe adj. and adv. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. IV. ii. 53 Come, let’s go . . and lament as 
I do, In Anger, luno-Uke. i8$6 Mss. Croker Village Tales 
loi Durali was tall, erect, and Juno-like. 

Hence Junoesquo (d3z<n«?|e*sk) resembling 
Juno in stately beauty. 

x8S8 F. Hume z.iu, A tall voluptuous-looking 

woman of what is called a Junoesque type. 1894 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 143 Her beauty was of that Juno^que type w^ich . . 
requires time , . to expand to its full flower. 

Junonian (d^fm^mian), a. [f. L. Jfmdni-us 
-t -AN.] Of or pertaining to Juno. 

*794 T. Taylor Pausanias v. xvi. (1824') II. 42 Sixteen 
\yomen .. every fifth year weave a veil for Juno, and estab- 
lish Junonian games. 18x3 A. Bruce Lt^ Alex. Morris 
iii. 70 Her Junonian or rather Sinonian arts. 

Also f Juno'nical a. Ohs. 

2582 Stanyhurst i. (Arb.) 39 Yeet do I stil feare 

me theesefayrelunonicaJ harl^urs. In straw thearJurckeib 
soom pad. 

Jtmour, Junquet, obs. ff. Joiner, Junket. 
Jtinr., abbreviation of Junior. 
f Junt 1. Obs. [app. ad. It. glunta, gionta ‘ a 
coosening, cheating, or conycatching tricke ’ (Florio, 
i 59 S)x \vhence giunlare to trick.] A trick, cheat. 

z^8^ Middleton Triek to catch the old one v. ii, H. 
Daintily abus’d, you’ve put a junt upon mel L. Ha, ha, 
ha 1 H. R common Strumpet. 

Junt 2 (d^ffnt). Sc. [Of obscure origin : ct 
Junk sb.'l 1 d, and Sc. dunl a piece or lump.] a. 
A lump or large piece, esp. of meat or bread ; a 
chunk ; also, a large quantity of a liquid, b. iransj. 
A squat, chunky person. 

a, 27x3 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xx, Twa good junis 
ofbeef, Wi’ bind and /orespouJ of a sheep. A.Dovclas 

Ne^M Year's Wish Poems (1806) 67 A junt o’ beef, baith fat an’ 
fresh .. in your pat. 2824 Mactagcart Gallovid. EncycL, 
yunt, a large quantity of liquid of any kind . . Gowdie, the 
cow, gives a junt of milk. 

^ b. M87 W. Taylor Sc. Poems 26 Brave Jess, the fodgel 
junt, Did ha[u]d Dad's hands. 

Junta (d30‘nta). Also 8 juncta. [a. Sp. (and 
giunta ‘.S,. juncta, fern. pass. part, 
of jungere to Join, in Romanic used as a sb. The 
equivalent F. form is J oint; snoA.Y, junte 
junta, is from Sp.] 

1 . With reference to Spain or Italy : A delibera- 
tive or administrative council or committee. 

In mod. hist, the term Is best known as the name of the 
local councils established in different districts of Spain to 
conduct the war against Napoleon in the summer of z8c$ ; 
the Central Junta was formed in Sept, of the same ye.ar. 

1623 J. AIeaoe in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 162 At length 
the Junta of Divines [at ^ladrid] coming to agreement the 
marriage was declared. CX64S Howell Lett. 111. x. (2650) 
S2 A particular yunta of some of the Counsell of Slate 
and War, might be appointed to determin the busine.ss. 
1754 A. Drummond Trav. 11. 61 The semate [at Venice] 
consi&ts of a hundred and twenty nobles, one half of whom 
are ordinary, and the other distinguished by the appellation 
of the junta, 1809 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 6/x Details of 
the weakness and tardiness of the SpanUn Junta. 2887 
Dow’DEn Life Shelley II, viii. 542 Here the troops were on 
the side of the viceroy and his junta. 

2 . In general sense: =* Junto i. 

X714 Swift Pres. St, Aff. Wks. X755 11 . J. 214 Ready for 
any acts of violence, that a Junta composed of the greatest 
enemies to the constitution shall think fit to enjoin them. 
a X71S Burnet Oxon Time (2766) I. 85 Some of the English 
Juncta moved that pains should be taken to unite the two 
parties. 2867 Goloiv, S.'Mth Three Eng, Statesmen (2882) 

77 A junta of lanaiics, who wanted to sweep away law, 
learning, and civil society. 

Junto, Juntee, obs, ff. Joint sh.. Jaunty. 
Junto Also 7-8 juncto. [Erroneous 

form of JuNT.v, by assimilalion to Sp. sbs. in 0 (cf. 
-ADO 3). The form juncto (after ’L.junclum) was 
very common down to 1700.] 

1 . A body of men who have joined or combined 
for a common purpose, especially of a political 
character ; a self-elected committee or council ; a 
clique, faction, or cabal ; a club or coterie, 
a. In politics or matters of public interest. 

In English History the term has been chiefly applied to 
the Cabinet Council of Charles I, to the Independent, and 
Presbyterian factions of the same period, to the Rump Par- 
liament under Cromwell, and to the combination of promi- 
nent SVhigs in the reigns of William III and Anne. 

Z64S Ld. Brooke Eng. Efiisc. (164a) 35 Are these men fit 
.. to direct and advise., in the Privie Juncto’s; to sit at 
the Helme, to dictate Lawes. 1645 Wither Vox Pacif. 
iiL 202 This new yunto, doth so strong become By their 
conferring Offices and Places. 2657 Hawke Killing is M. 

5 How unworthily, .doth this Impostor brand that pacifique 
and prudent Parbament, .with the strange name of a yunto. 
2680 Love in Ref ect. * Curse-ye^Merxi' 22 The Juncto [the 
Rump] at Westminster have ,. received more Money in one 
year than all the Kings of England. x7oSPKNNin/’tf. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 289 You should form a small junto, and meet 
for that and other publick ends, a 17^ North Exam. ii. 

V. § 32 (1740) 333 These subdivided Offices or Branches of 
Power, may be committed to single Persons or Junctos as 
Lau'S nave provided, 2783 Cowper Lett, sj Dec., UTcs. 
(1876) 251 The patriotic junto whose efforts have staved off 
the expected dissolution. i 838 Brvce Amer. Comnno. I. 
XXV. 374 '^exe was believed to be often a secret Junto which 
really controlled the miniscryv 

t b. In ecclesiastical affairs. Obs, 

1642 H. P. Quest, Div. Right E/isc. xo If London., 
should arbitrate by a Junto of all her Divines. 1677 W. 
Hughes J/an cf Sin it. v. 87 The Trent yuneto hath voted 
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for them. a 2726 South Semt. (1744) VII. iv. 70 One 
diocesan oi&hop, will better defend.this enclosed garden of 
the church, than a juncto of five hundred shrubs, than all 
the quicksets of Geneva, 
c. In general sense. 

ParUassi Puerf 171 .And did the Juncto 
of the Gods agree, To make you* Sol? 2673 [R. LEicii] 
Transp. Rch, 36 None were so loud, as a Junto of Wits. 
* 7*3 Addison Guard. No. 240 y 4 As.. lately settled in a 
junto of the sex. 2820 W. Irvi.ng Sketch Bk. II. 47 At the 
Conors are assembled juntos of village Idlers and wise men. 

t 2 . =s Junta i. Ohs. 

1702 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2S57) V. 6 From Madrid, that 
the people seem dissatisjycd with their juncto. 2747 Genii. 
Mag. 119 Uhe deputation of the noble&s, which tiieyc^l 
the junto of the holy office. 

3 . Cotnb., as junto-lord, one of the ^Yhig com- 
bination in Anne’s reign; junto-man, a member 
of a junto. 

2647 SrRiCCE Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 263 Lords, 
knights, and parliament men (otherwise juncto men). 2648 
C. Walker Hist. Independ. 1. 22 The Junto-men .. the 
State-Mountebanks. 2713 Swift Hist, Last Sees. Wkjc. 
1758 IX 28 The Juncto Lords as they were then c-allcd. 
Hence Junto’cracy nonce<vd, [see -ckacy], 
government by a junto. 

2774 Burgh Pot. Disguis. in Examiner 140/2 The 
British government is really a juntocracy, .. or government 
by a minister and his crew. 

Juiiyper(e, -P3rr, obs. forms of Juniper. 
fjup, Obs. rare, Alsojuppe. \p.Y.jxippe, 
obs. van of Jupet see Jupb and Jump jA-] A 
woman’s jacket or bodice. Cf. Jupe 2. 

1603 Q. Eliz. Wardr. in Leisure Ho, (1884^673/2, 43 saufe- 
cardes and juiJpes, 2670 Flecksoe Epigr., Damoisclles a 
la mode 74 This Play of ours, just like some Vest or Jup, 
Worn twice or thrice, was- carefully laid up. 2672 E. Pas- 
ton Spec, yuventui. v. v, 265 We had the confidence to take 
off her Juppe, which we have brought. 

Jupard, -y(©, jupart, -ye, obs. ff. Jeopard, 
Jeopardy. 

Jupe Fr. 3//p). Now only Sc. and north, 

dial. (e.xc. as Fr.). Forms : 3 iuype, 4 ioupo, 5 
ioT^^e, 7 juipe, joope, 9 joup, juip, jupo. [a. 
Y.jupe, in OF. also jube,gipc (see Gipe) *= Prov. 
jupa, Sp. and Pg. (with Arabic article) aljuba; 
also OY. Juppe (see ]ys'P),juhbc (see Jub), 
\\..ginppa,giubha, a. hidQ.jHbbah,Jibbah]\S 8 \SKa, 
Derivative forms are Gipkl, CiPOSt GiVPO, and 
JuroN. For the treatment of the vowel in ME., 
cf. the hrms of duke,Jlule, and juice.] 

1 1 . A loose jacket, kirtle, or tunic worn by men. 
Obs, (In later use chiefly iv.) 

C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 435/2x5 pe bischop code into Je 
vestiarie : is cope he gan of strepe, be nadde under is veul- 
menz to habbe on bote is luypc. c 2300 Havelok AUo 
he seten, and sholdc soupe, So comes a ladde in a loupe. 
cx^o Promp. Pafv. 265/2 loww, garment. 2633 Brcre* 
TON Treev, (Chetham Soc.) 288 Speech in Scotland . . for a 
man’s coat, a juipe or joope. 280a J. Sidoald Chron. Sc, 

\ Poetry Gloss., yupe, a wide or great coat. 2823 Carlyle 
; Let. m Froude Life (2882) I. xti. 203* I put on my gray 
dufile sitting jupe. 1837 — Fr. Rev. I. it. tJ, Frightful men 
..clad in jupes of coarse woollen, with., girdles of leather. 

2 . Sc. A woman’s jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also 
pi. a kiud of bodice or stays. 

a xBio in Cromtk Rem. Hithsdale Song 64, I pat 00 
my jupes sac green, An' kilted my coatics rarely. tSaa 
Galt xviL 356 The branch of a bramolc bush 

caught her by the jupe. 2858 Ramsay Rcmin. Ser. 2. (2S60) 

262 A bedgown, or loose female upper garment, is still in 
many parts of Scotland termed a jupe. 2859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in yml. Ceog. Soc. XXIX 138 ITic married 
women usually wear a Juae, in shape, hchind, recalling the 
old swallow-tailed coat of Europe. 

11 3 . [mod. borrowing from Fr.] Awom-on’s skirt. 
2825 R. P. Ward Tremaine III. iii. 18 This little French 
girl, .w-as dressed so ptquantely in a jacket and short jupe. 
2S51 Harper's Mag. II. 288/1 The 5 loming Costume is a 
jupe of blue silk. z 83 ^ Burton & Cameron Gohi Coast I. 
liL S7 Votaries prostrating themselves before a dark dwarf 
‘ Lady’ with jewelled head and spangled jupe. x886 Fall 
Malic. 10 July 20/2 The Princess of W.ales wore a corsage 
of white and silver brocade over a jupe of poult de soie. 

Juperd, -dy, jupert^ -tie, obs. IE jKOiMitD, 

Jeotardy. 

Jupiter (d^rJ-pitDi). Also 3-4 lubiter, 4 
luppiter, 6 Inpyter. [a. h.Jilpiler, Juppitcr, U 
JaV'is Jove + paler father,] 

L The supreme deity of the ancient Rom.ins, 
corresponding to the Greek Zeu5; the ruler of 
gods and men, and the god of the heavens, whoic 
weapon was the thunderbolt. Also in c.xclaina- 
tioDS (cf. Jove), but chiefly in literary use. 

CZ205 Lav. 23905 We habbeS godes godc..pc feerSe heah 
lupilcr [c 2275 nailc lubitcrj of alie i'® is uhar. 2340- 
70 Alex, 4- Dind. 656 Mincrua .. was engendred wi^ gm cf 
lubttcnis hcdc. ^2374 CitAUcea Treglusu. 182(232; By he 
godde>sc M>'ncruc rVnd luppiter pat tnakcih be ^nocr 
rjTigc..ye be the womman.. lhat I best loue. 2600 Shaks, 

.• 1 . Y, L. It. iv. 2 O lupilcr, how v.ear^' arc my spirits? 1622 
— CymB. iL iv. 121, 122 By lupifcr, 1 had it fresi her Arm-. 
Post. HearkcyoUjhcsiAeares; by lupitcr he 5-*carrs. 2667 
Milton P. L. iv. 499 [Adaml Smil'd with superior Loic, as 
Jupiter On Juno snules. 2782 Co-wfer CcnxtrsaL 8:2 Gods 
and goddesses discarded fong..^Vre trinjjiag m:o vegue 
their heathen train. And Jupiter bids Cwr to rule azain. 

28x9 Shelley Cyclops 564 By Jupiter ! j'cu said that I am 
fair. 

transf, ss 7 ^ Fleming Fano/l. Efisi, 232 Fcr, I [a paj-si- 
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JTTPrKER'S BEARD. 

cianl beeing InpUer their helping Father, give life when I list- 
2650 B. DiscolUmtniufn 26 They shall prove such Jupiiers 
as to fall a ihundring and lightning.. over our heads. 

2. AsirofU The largest of the planets in the solar 
system, revolving in an orbit lying between those 
of Mars and Saturn. 

c X290 St. Afic/tad 420 in En^. Leg. I. 31 1 Saturnus is 
al a-boue, and lupiter seth |>e next. 1398 “I'mevisa Barth. 
DeP.R. viir.xii. (1495) 319 lubiier is a goodly planete hole 
and moyste. 2549 Cowpl. Scotl. vi. 53 Nyx't saturne standis 
the spere & hauyn of lupiter. 2737-41 Chambcbs 
S.V., Jupiter appears almost as large. as V'enus, but is not 
altogether i^o bright. 2854 Brewsteb More Worlds ii. 25 
Jupuer, a world of huge magnitude, 2320 limes greater m 
bulk than our Earth. ^ 

fb. A/c/i. A- name for the metal tin. Oos. 

CX386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <5* T. 27S Sol gold is .. 
Saturnus leed and luppiter fcAn lupiter, lubiterl is tyn. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintesse7ice 8 If it falle vpon a plate of venus 
or lubiier into his watir, it tume)> hem into lijknes of peerl. 
1694 Salmon ^/T/r'xZ>/r/tr/«. (1713) 577/1 Drink with Filings 
of Jupiter, or Tin. 2758 Reio tr. Alacquer's Cheut. I. 49 
The Alchymif-tSv. bestowed on the seven Metals, .the names 
of the seven Planets of the Ancients. . . 7‘hus Gold was called 
Silver Copper PV//KJ,Tin Jupiter, Lead Satur/i, 

Iron Mars, and Quick*silver Mercury, 

•fc. //<??*.- Name for the tincture Azdbe in blazon- 
ing by the names of heavenly bodies. Oh. 

2573 Bossewell Armorie 11. .58b, The helde is parted 
per fesse, lupiter and Saturne, a goate saliant, of the moone. 
1735 Coats Diet. Her., yttpiter, iias been by such Heralds 
as have thought fit to blazon the Arms of Princes by Planets 
instead of Metals and Colours, apply’d to stand in the Pi.ice 
of Azure. 2766 Porky Heraldry in. (2787) 22 Azure .. Its 
Precious Stone is Sapphire, and the Planet Jupiter. 

3. In names of plants, as f Jupiter's distaff, (a) 
a kind of yellow-dowered sage, perh. Salvia 
nosa or Phlomis fniticosa j (^) ? ~ Jupiter s staff \ 
Jupiter’s Q'gQ^}A.oyx%^Qe^,SempervivumteciQrnin \ 
t Jupiter’s ffpwer, a rendering of Gr. Aios ai'Oos 
or L.Jovis Jlos^ formerly identified with columbine ; 
Jupiter’s nut, rendering of L, jilglans (« Jovis 

walnut ; Jupiter’s staff, name foritullein, 
Verbaiciim Thapstts, from its tall upright stem. 
See also Jupiteh’s beard. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccUv. § 3. 627 Cotas louts. 
lupiters *distaffe 2637 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxiil. 48 
Yellow Clary, or JupitersDRiaffeishot and d^ing. 2678 
Phillips (ed. 4)^ ’^/ipiters Distaffe, a kind of Claiy with a 
Yellow flower ; it IS otherwise called Mullein. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. cxxxv. § 2. 4x2 Housleeke, and Sengreeoe .. of 
some [called] lupiters '*eie. x86z [see Jupitek's beard]. 
160X Holland Pliny II. 93 The summer floures, to wit, 
lychnU, lupiters *flower or Columbiiiei and a second, kind 
of Lilly. 1S66 Treas- Bot. 640/1 In the golden age .. the 
gods lived upon Walnuti, and hence the name yuglausy 
yovis gltvts, or Jupiter's *nuts. 2664 R. Turner Botaucr 
hgia 2x6 JupiterA ‘‘Staff. 

Jupiter's beard, [tr. L. Barba Jovi5i\ A 
name for various plants. 

ta. Chrysocoma Liuosyrts {L. vulgaris), a South Eu- 
ropean plant with yellow composite flowers. . b* 

AtUkyllis Barba-yovis, the Silverbush, a South European 
evergreen leguminous shrub, having leaves covered with 
silvery down ; also applied to A. vutneraria, and the allied 
American genus C. The common houseleek, 

Se7itperv.ivum » Jubarb. d- Hydnum Barba- 

Jovis, a hymenomycetous fungus with a white fibrous 
margin. - 

2567 Ma?let Gr. Forest 47 Ivpiieis Beard, called of the 
Greekes Chrysokotne, as you would say Goldilocks. It is 
hairie like Isope. Ibid. 56 Penroyall, of some Chrusitis, of 
others lupiters beard. 2760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 316 
jopitep.s Beard, A7ithyllis. Ibid., Jupiter's Beard, Ameri* 
can, Auiorpha. 1794 Martyk Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 353 
That which is generally called Jupiter’s Beard or Silver- 
bush, from the splendid whiteness of the leaves which is 
owing to a fine nap or down that covers them. 2861 biRs. 
Lankester Wild FI. 57 House-leek . . is frequently called 
Jupiter’s Eye, Bullock’s Eye, or Jupiter’s Beard. 2879 
Prior Plant-u. 127 yupiters beard, ..the house-leek, so 
called from its massive inflorescence, like the sculptured 
beard of Jupiter. 

Jupou ^<i,: 5 M*ppn, djjzpp'n, F. ^tVpon). Forms : 

5 iopoa, -on, -oun, iupone, 6 iuppin, Sc. iow- 
poun, (7 juppon), 9 jupon. See also Gipok. 
[a. F. jupon, OF. also juppoii, gip{p)on (*Sp. 
jttbon, Pg. jubdQ, gibao, It. giubbone, giuppont), 
deriv. of jitpe, etc. Jupe.] . 

1. A close-fitting tunic or doublet ; esp. one worn 
by knights under the hauberk, sometimes of thick 
stuff and padded ; later, a sleeveless surcoat worn 
outside the armour, of rich materials and emblaz- 
oned with arms, Obs. exc. Hist. 

■ CX400 Chaucer Kutls ' F . 1262 (Camb. MS.) -In a brest 
plate & in a Ij’Bt lopoun {other MSS. g)*pon, lepon, gippon]. 
c 2440 Morte ArtJu 905 .Aboven hnt a le^eraunt of ientylle 
maylez, A iupone of lerodyue iaggedc iu sebredez. rz45o 
2450 Sum in lopons, sum in Ic'Serantis. Ibtd. 
4722 jIt wont men in woddis . . in lopons of hidis. 1480 
Caxton Descr.'Brit. 39 "Without iopen [Rolls ed. gipoun] 
tabard clok or bell. 1x700 Drydes Palamon ff Arc. 2204 
Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon.J 1836 W. 
Elliott Nun 13 A jupon shone Over his armour.- 286a 
Boutkll Her. Hist. «J- Pop. xv. (ed. 3I 283 The shield and 
jupon of the effigy in Bristol CaihledralJ. 

•f 2. A short kirtle worn by women. ‘ Cf. Jup, 
Jupe 2. Obs. 

2^ Inv. R. Wardr. (2S25) 84 Item ane jowpoun of blak 
-velvott lynit with gray, 2595 R. White Let. to Sir R. 
Sydney 13 Dec in Co\\\n%.Slate Lett, (1746) I. 376 In her Bed 
Clumber, [Sir John Packcring] presented her with a line 
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Gown and a Juppin, which things were pleasing to her 
Highnes.' ' .. 

li 3. A woman s skirt or petticoat. (Only as Fr.) 
2832 Harper's Mag. II. 576 (Stanf.) Jupon of plain, white 
cambric musUn. 

Juppe, variant of Jup, Obs. 

Juppertie, jupurdy, obs. ff. Jeopardy. 
t Jur, V. Obs. Also 7 . jurra. [Echoic: cf. 
Jar V. and Chorr z».] intr. To butt with (or as 
with) the horns or head. Said of a ram, a batter- 
ing-ram, etc. Hence JuTring 7)bl. sb. 

2600 Holland Livy xxxyir. x.xxii. g6z By that time, .the 
[battering] ramme was jurrlng also at the other part, x6ox 
— Pliny i\*. xxxi. (1634) I. 253 Crabs will fight one with 
another, and then ye shall see them jur and butt with their 
horns like rams. ^2668 G. C. in H. More Div.Dial. Pref. x 
(1713) 12 The Ariciations'or Jurrings of the Spirits in the 
Ventricles of the Brain. 1828 Craven Dial., yur, to hit, to 
strike, to push with the head. 

t JiUP* Obs. rare. In 7 jurre. [f. prec.] 
A butt or i 3 ush made by a ram or battering-ram. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxxvi. xxiii. 932 When as the walls 
should be shaken with the rammes, ttvey caught not hold of 
them . . and by plucking them aside, avoided their jurres. 
2609 — Amm. A/arcdl. xxiii. iy. 222 To breake whatsoever 
standeth against it, with mightie strokes and maine jurres. 

‘ Jura bcdSjforinations, etc. {Geol . ) : see J URASSlc. 
Jnradrias =» Triassic. 

Jural (d.^u^Tal), a. [f. L.jur-, stem of Jits law, 
right + -AL.] 

1, Of or relating to law or its administration ; 
legal ; juristic. 

2635 Heywood Land. Shtus^ Salutis Wks. 1874 IV. 289 
luno . . to your lurall seat Brings State and Power. 2676 
R. Dixon WtiL Two Test. To Rdr., 1 prefer the Jura! sense 
. .and make use of Jural Terms borrow^ from Laws Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil. 1783 E. Stiles United States 
elevated 24 The jural systems of Europe where rwgns a 
mixture of Roman, Gothic. -and other local or municipal 
law. 1861 Maine Auc. Law L 2 Many jural phenomena 
lie behind these codes. 2880 Muirhead iv. §134 The 

question is as to facts, which ought to be stated according 
to their natural rather than their jural meaning. 

2. Moral Philos. Of or pertaining to rights and 
obligations. 

18. . Whewell (Webster, l864^ By the adjective jurol we 
shall denote that which has reference to the doctrine of 
rights and obligation^ ^ 2845 — Klem.^ A/or, 11. xviii, That 
balanced jureu condition of Society, in which Rights are 
necessary, 2863 J. Grotf. Treat. Moi'al Ideas vji. (2876) 
96 marg., Distinction between jural and non-jural views of 
morality. 

Hence JuTally adv., with reference to law, or 
to rights and obligations. 

2874 H. SiDCWiCK Aleth. Ethics iir. vi 274 Sometimes 
there occurs a clear rupture of order in a society, .and then 
a new order, springing out of and jurally rooted in disorder. 

Jurament f<i 3 ii®**^ament). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
L. (po 5 t-cl.) jurdnttni-um, f. jiirarc to swear: 
see -JIENT,] An oath. To do jiiramenis [JJniv. 
slang) : see quot. 1877 , 

2575 Galway Arch, in xo/A Rep. HisJ. AISS. Comvt. 
App. V, 441 The parties have plighted their juramentes and 
put herunto their .signes and seales. 1594 Zepheria x.vxi, 
loue. .smile.-? at louers iurament. -2708 Hearne Collect. 10 
July tO. H. S.) -It. 218 Mr. Covert of Hart Hall.. having 
been deny'd three times (for his Degree of B.A.] the reasons 
were given into the Vice-Chanc. — 2. That he had not 
done Juraments, 1877 Chr. Wordsworth Scholse Acadeui. 
217 When a student was once senior Soph, he merely went 
into the Schools every term, and proposed one Syllogism 
y//r<TW/<f«//g-ra/Hi, ana was said to be ‘doing jurarhents’, 

t Jurame’ntal, a, Obs. rare. [L prec. + 
-AL. • Cf. med.L. jurdmentdlis one who takes an 
oath.] Of or pertaining to .an oath. Hence 
t Jurame'ntally adv., with an oadj. 

2651 Howell Vadee Proeme 2 Ecclesiastics . . in regard 
they have a depend.-mce and juramentall obligation, in 
divers things, to another Prince, vizi the Pope. ^2x693 
Ubquhart Rabelais iii. xix. 256 A Promise juramenially 
confirmed. ' • ■ ' 

Juraut (d^^uo’rant), a. and sb. [ad. L.jurant^ 
e/n, pr. pple. of jurdre to swear.] 

A.. .adJ. Taking an oath; swearing, 'in Sc. Hist. 
opposed to nonjurant, 7ion-juring (q.v.). 

27x5 Wadroiv Corr. (1843) II. 23 Some judicious Non- 
jurors, who are firmly of opinion that the spring of this i.s 
from some Jurant brethren. 27*0 Ibid. 535 He had charged 
all his Jurant brethren as perjured, and yet came in alter- 
wards and took the oath. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rez\ 1 1, x. vii, 
Such universally prevalent, universal^' jurant, feeling of 
1 Hope. 

I B. sb. One who takes an oath. In Sc. Hist, op- 
posed to nonjurant, nonjuror (q'.v.). 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Foy.iv.xxl. 125 When- 
soever they wulde swearc amitie and confederation. .be- 
tweene lx)tn the lurants. zyjo Bp. Forbes yrttls. (1886) 29s 
The fruit of my labours at Invemess may, perhaps, fall into 
the hands of a Jurant. 2849 Life Rev. yaines Fisher iii. 53 
A religious clause declaring the jurant’s profession and 
allowance, .of the true religion as presently professed. 

Jurassic (d^/zne'sik), a. Geol. . [ad. V.Juras- 
siijue, {. Jura (see def.) after Liassic, Triassic.'] 
Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains : applied 
to geological formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic and the 'Cretaceous, char- 
acterized by the prevalence of oolitic limestone, 
of which the Jura mountains between France and 
Switzerland are chiefly formed. 


2833 Lvell Prjuc. Gcol, III. 372 Sedimentary formations 
..as modern as the jurassic or oolite formations. 1865. 
Lubbock Preh. Times 290 The Aube runs lhrou'’h cieta- 
ceous and Jurassic strata. 2873 Dawson EartH tf Man 
viii. 1S9 The Trias is succeeded by a great and complex 
system of formations, usually known as the Jurassic. 
Jurats (d.^rwrart, F. ,: 57 /ra). Also 6 iurate, 
-att( 0 , 7-8 jurato. [ad, med.L. jurdt-us, lit. 

‘ sworn man sb. use of th^ pa. pple. of jurdn to 
swear.' In' sense 4 a. the equivalent of F. jurat 
(orig. a Prov. form ^ F. jur/).] 

1. One who has taken an oath; a person. who 
performs some duty on oath ; spec, one Sworn to 
give information about the crimes committed in 
his neighbourhood, and in other ways to assist the 
administration of justice ; ajnror. Obs. exc. Hist. 

■ 2532 Elvot Got'. III. vii, In iudiciall causes.. witne.sses and 
iurates which shall procede in the triall, doo make no lasss 
othe. a 2543 Hall Chron., Hen, VII 7 They were thought 
to have been confederates and Iurates of this ne-ft-e con- 
spiracy. 1564 in Strype Ami. Ref. (1709) I. xli. 420 To 
eyerj' parish belongeth . . Four or eight jurats for offences 
given and taken. x66o R. Coke Power 4- SubJ. 104 .Aldred 
the Archbishop .. and Hugh the Bishop of London., 
wrote that which the jurats had delivered. 2W2 Pearson 
Early 4- Alid. Ages Eng. 415 The first step the justices in 
eyre took, .was to impanel four jurats from every township, 
and twelve from every hundred. 

2. A municipal officer (esp. of the Cinque Ports) 
holding a position similar to that of. an alderman. 

2464 Rolls Parlt. V, 525/2 Provost and Baillif, Jurates' 
men and Burgeis men and their Successours. 2485 Ibid. 
338/t Bailiffand Jurates.. of all and every the said vportes. 
1584 R, Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xvi. (1886) 209 JI. L. 
Siuppenie, late Jurat of the same towne fNew Romney]. 
1660 Pei'ys Diaiy 7 lilay. Here were also all the Jurates of 
the towne of Dover. 2702 in Centl, Afag. (2818) LXXXVIIL 
It, 402 Went to Church [at Grave^endl to which he had 
seen the Mayor go in procession, .attended by his brethren - 
the Jurats, twelve in number.- 2768 Blackstose Comni. 
HI. vj. 79 A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats’ 
of each port to the lord warden of -the cinque ports, in 
his court of Shepway.. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (yd. 2) s. v. Rye, 
The corporation . . consists of a mayor, 12 jurats, and the 
freemen. xSys Stubds Const. Hist. III. xxi. 561 If these 
twenty-five jurats are' the predecessors of the tweniy*five 
aldermen of the wards. . . ' • . ‘ 

3. In the Channel Islands, one of a body of magis- 
trates, chosen for life, who in conjunction with the 
Bailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice ; they are ex officio members of the States. 

Their number is twelve for each of the Islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and six for Alderney. 

[*339 Rolls Parlt, 11. 109/2 William Payn, un des Jurez 
de risle de Gereseye.) 1537 T. Cumptun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. It. III. 92 [An] Inventory ,, made in the presence of 
the Deane and of too Jurattes of this Isle. 2694 Falle 
yersey Pref. B iij b, A Gentleman of Iersey..pne ot 
the'Iurats of the Royal Co’urt of that Island. 2765.1^.^^^!^* 
STONE Comm. I. Introd. & 4. 206 All causes are ongmally 
determined by their own officers, the bailiffs and jurats of 
the islands, 1873 J. Lewes Census 2872. 204 Twelvejurats 
chosen by the members of the ‘ States*. , . 

4. With reference to France, etc, : a. A municipal 
magistrate in certain towns, as Bordeau.x. b- A 
member of a company or corporation, sworn to see 
that nothing is done against its statutes. 

2432 Rolls Parlt. IV. 406/1 The Mair and Juratz of the 
Toune of Burdeux. 2523 Ld. Berners P'roiss. 1. Ixiu. 85 
They of Tourney . .made newe prouost, and iurates, acord- 
ynge to their auncyent v.sages. 2670 Cotton Espernon 
iH. IX. 420 Upon -the Bank.s of the River Garonne; where 
the Jurats of Bordeaux came to leceive him. 2724 Ft. ««• 
Rates 123- The Jurats of the MerchanLs, wholesale Mer- 
cers, and Haberdashers of the City of Paris. 2804 Med. 
yrtil. XII. 542, 1 iriformed-the Jurats, that .. niy colleague 
or myself would return to the isle [Malta]. 

Jurat- (d^rwratt). Law. [ad.h.jfudlum^^^^ 
which is sworn, neiit. pa. pple. of jiirdre to swear.] 

A memorandum as to when, where, ami before 
whom an affidavit is sworn. 

' 1796 Reg. Gen., Mich. 37 Geo. Ill in TermReports{yi/zz) 
Vll. 82 No affidavit shall be. .made use of.. in the jurat o! 
which there shall be any interlineation or erasuie. 2333 
Penny Cycl. I. 164/2. 1896 Daily Ncivs 4 , • 

proof of the trustees . . was not admitted, the jurat being 
informal. - « - 

SwvQ.t^,pa.pple. Oh.rare-^'. [tkd.h. jural- 

us sworn : see Jurat 1.] Sworn, bound by oath. 

*433 Water/. Arch, in io/4 Rep. ’Hist. MSS. Conan. 
App. V. 293 Ony man jurate in an enquesie. 

Juration ^ (d.^utPjon). rare. [ad. late L. 
jurdtion-em, n. of action from jtlrdre to swear.j 
The action of swearing ; an oath. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Juration, an Oath. xBw MRS- 
Austin in J. Ross 3 General. EngUshw. (1888) H. P' 
•Two oaths’, dr to speak mote accurately ffor there is n 
juration in the case), two ‘d— ns*. 

- Juration 2, aphetic form of Adjubatiox. 

C1425 St. .Christina xxii. in Anglia VIII. 

Cristyn was preyed and adlurid of the wife ,.»Vnos i 
cyone CrLstyn took at grefe. • ' . 

JU’rative, a. rare.. , [ad,. late L. jurdtivus, 
f. ppl. stem of jiirdre to swear,] « Juratori. 

In mod. Diets. 

Jlirator (d.JUK'-laj). rar^. [a. L. 

agent-n. from jurare to swear ; in mcd.(Aiiglo;i-i 
a juror, a juryman,! !=Juit.vTi i. 

f... oi — -llic Four and 
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Oaths set down every particular mans ground in certain .. 
and accordingly were the parlies severally taxed. xSja 
O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl, Terms s.v. A jurator 

who . . swore to his innocence. 


Juratorial (d.:5u^rai00Tial), a, [f. as next 
+ -AL,] Of or belonging to a jury. 

^ 1865 Tali MallG, 4 Oct. 2 The most flagrant instances of 
juratorial perversity. 

Juratory (dsuoTatsri), a. [ad. late L.jiira- 
idri-tis confirmed by oath : see Jurat 1 and -021 y.J 
Of or pertaining to an -oath or oaths ; expressed 
or contained in an oath. 

r553in Picton L'iool Munic. Rec. (1883) I.32Thos.More. . 
tooJce the oathe of a Burge&se to doe aJJ tbjwges according 
to the vertue of the burgesses oathe . . and also the laudable 
uses and customs of the sayd towneand not juratory. 1647 
R. Stewart Answ. Lett, Dr, Turner Freed from hjs 
juratory obligation. <*1734 North Exam. i. iii. § 136 (1740) 
211 The jurato^, dying Denials, of the whole criminal 
Charge of the Plot, made by every individual suffering 
Person at his Execution. iSoS W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev, 
IV 260 Affirmative or Juratory declarations of opinion. 
Jurdan, -en, obs. forms of Jordan. 
t Jure, sb. Chiefly Sc, Obs, [ad, stem 

of jils law, right : ‘in jure * answers to L. in jiire,^ 

1 . The science of law, jurisprudence. 
i^i^Sc.Acts yas,iy (1814) 233/1 To remane thre 3eris at 
|>e sculis of art and lure, sua [lai may haue knawlege 
.. of he lawis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems LNui. 4 Doctouns 
in jure and medicyne.^ liiti Ixv. 3T0 speik of science. .Off 
jure, of wisdome, or intelligence. 1556 Lauheh Tractate 
448 Thay suld haue knawlage of boilh the luris, AIs weill 
the Canone as Ciulle law. 


2. A just privilege, a right. 

1533 JBullenoen Livy jr, (1822) 31^ Gif the tribunis has. . 
tane fra the Faden's tbare majesties and juris, c 1745 
in Genii, Mag, (1773) XLIII. 498 Slierlock the Elder, with 
his jure divine, Did not comply till the battle of Boyne. 

II Ju*re, L., abl. of Jus right ; in phr. juTe di- 
vi'no by divine right (see Divine a. 2) ; hence 
juredivinist, abeliever in the divine right of kings ; 
jtire*divinoship (yionce-wd,), 

1653 Sir G. Mackenzie Rejig, Stoic vi. (1685) 51 The sole 
jure-divinoship of all Ecclesiastical Rites. i 63 i [T. Flat- 
Heraclitus Ruiens (1713^ 1 . 237 Ail your Bishops, and 
Tantivy Cler^mcn, ..your ^ure Divvtisis,who liave re- 
nounced the Covenant. 1749 Fielding Tom yones n. 1, A 
Jure divino tyrant. 

Jure, V, nonce-Wii. 

1 , Used contextually with reference to juror, as 
if^make jurors of you. 

1595 Shaks. I Hen. /K u. it. You are Grand lar^rs, 
are ye? Wee’i iure ye ifaith, 

2 . ?w«ctf-adaptation of U. jnrare to swear (with 
allusion to Horace Ep. i. i. 14, Nullius addictus 
jttrare in verba magistrt), 

i8t8 Keble in Sir J. Coleridge Mem. Hi. (1869) 24 If I 
must hire into any man’s Verbs I think on the whole it 
would be his. 

1 ! Jurel (d 3 U 9 ‘reI). [Sp. -American.] A fish of 
the genus Caranx, found along the southern coast 
of the United States. 

1760-72 tr. yuan ft Uiloais Voy. fed. 3) fl. 226 The chief 
kinds are cod, berrugatcs, the .spur fish, sole, turbet, jureles, 
and lobsters. 1890 >11 Cent. Diet, 

t Jurenay, var. of Jornay, Obs. 

' 1495 in Ld, Treat. Ace. Scot. I. 226, ij ellis of crammesy 
vellous, to be a jurenay aboue his hanies 

Jurgon, obs. form of Jargon 

Juxidic (d.^uri'dik), a, [ad, L. Jnridicits, f. 
jus, jur- law + -dicus saying, f. root of dieSre to 
say. Cf. V. juridigue (1453 in Godef.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to law, legal : =ncxt i. 

X 553 T. Wilson R/iet. (1580) Table Qijb, Division of 
causes iuridic. 1691 Wood At/i. Oxon. I. 7 It is penned in 
a Juridic Stile. 1894 T/iittleerW, 439 This relationship was 
essentially juridic in character, 

2 . =]URIDICAL 2 . 

1893 Montsi II. 298 The revolution of the century . . 
forgot the rights of juridic persons, of Corporations, and law 
became an .. individualiser. 

Juridical (d^^uri'dikal), a. Also 6 iuryady 
call. . [f, as prec. + -al. With the early form 
Jurisdical QJk.Q jurisdiction'), cf. jnrisdiciable 
(Godef.).] ^ ^ . 

1 . Of, relating to, or connected with the adminis- 
tration of law or judicial proceedings ; sometimes 

in more general sense = legal. ' 

Juridical styles (Sc,), set forms of hgal documents, = the 

‘common forms’ of English lawyers. _ w.u 

1502 Ord. Cfysten Men (W.de W. 1506) iv. xxt. 250 With- 
out lyccnce of the pope & conwssyon lurj^ycall. 1584 

Burleigh Let. to Whitgt/l in Fuller C/j. Hyt. i.x. ^$9 
(*655) 155 This Juridlcall and C^nomcall sifter of 
Miiitslcrs, is not to edifie and reform. * 5 ** 

Cur. 1 . 101 Ceremonial and juridical assenibUcs of magis- 
tracy. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 54 ? i, I • • 
with the c 2 e .. in as juridical a manner a. I ^ni 
1839 James Louis XiV, II. Si That trial. . w far Ju- 
dical decision went, was a mere farce. 1884 Sir C. Bow en 
in Lam Times ReJ, LI. 53 ?^ ^^e various use^ that have 
been made by judges or juridical writers of the terms. 

2 . Assumed by law to exist ; juristic. ^ ^ 

1900 Daily AVtt-r w Apr. 7/5 A Bill .. extending to juri- 

dical persons, that is, duly registered corporations or part- 
ner^hips, the right to engage m mining. 

Juridically (d5«ri-dikaU), adv, [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] la a juridical manner; with reference to 


the administration of law; with legal authority; 
legally ; in the view of the law. 

z6o 2 r. Fitzherbert Ajot, 10 To proue it iuridically, in 
a matter of lyfeand death. 1642 Remonst. Dizu Passages 
cone. Ck. ^ Kingd. Irel, 24 Being called upon and examined 
juridically, upon oath he deposed these words. 1795 Burke 
Tracis Po/ery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 434 The received 
opinion, though not juridically delivered, has been [etc.). 
1823 Lingard //«/. VI. 321 He had examined that 
marriage juridically; had pronounced it good and valid. 

+ Juridi'cial, a, 06s. [ad. L. juridicidl-is : 
see JUBlDicand -lvl. Cf. obs. V.juridicial (^ 1 52 1 
in Godef.).] a. Relating to the legality of an 
action, b. —Juridical i. 

The two earlier quots. refer to the different classes of legal 
questions enumerated in Cicero’s De Invent, it. xxiii. 6g. 

1530 L. Coix R/iei. (1809} 79 Whan there is no dout but 
that trie dede is done, ana who dyd it, many tymes contro- 
uersy is had, whether it hathe bene done laurully or not. 
And this state is negociall or iuridiciall. 1553 T. Wilson 
A' (1580) 90 The State 1. ConiecturalL u. Legal), rii. 
Iuridiciall. 16x0 W. Folkingham Artoj Survey 1. i, 2 The 
Legall part prescribes Methodicall & Juridicialt confines to 
the whole course of Survey. 

Juried (d^u^Tid), a. [f. Jury sb. + -ed 2.] 
Formed into a jury; hence_/^. formed into a com- 
pany of twelve. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. 92 You too, ye juried signs, . . fare- 
well! 

t Ju*rier. Obs. rare. Forms : 5 iuryour, 6 
iuryer, 7 juriar. [App. an alteration of jurottr 
Juror, after jury, but cf. clothier, furrier, etc.] 
(Jne who has taken an oath; a juror or juryman. 

1496 Bk. St. A lhans E v, A sentence of Ii^es, A dampny ng 
of luryours. 1534 Whxtinton Tullyes Ojices lit. (1540) 132 
Whan sentence is to begyueto t— byj him that bath sworne 
or made an othe, let the iuryer remember that he taketh 
god to be wytnesse. 1687 Winstanley Lives Poets 55 He 
was found guilty by twelve common jurlars. 

Juriug* (dgrwrig), ppL a. rare. [f. *jure vb, 
(as ad. L. jurdre') + -ing ^.] Taking the oath ; 
jurant. (0pp. to nonjurin^.) 

xjxQ Manager^ Pro Sf Con 43 Juring, Non-juring, and . . 
abjuring Clergy. X870 Union Kev. 32 The number of juring 
clergy began to fail. 

Jurisconsult (d^udirisjkphsi^dt}. [ad. 'L.jCads^ 
consulius, f. jftns, gen. of jus law + consultus 
skilled : see Consult sb.^ Cf. F. jurisconsulte 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One learned in law, 
esp. in civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master 
of jurisprudence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. «. t. § 2 In divers particular 
Sciences, as of the jurisconsults. 1676 W. Row Contn, 
Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 365 Proper for jurisconsults, 
lawyers, and politicians. 1803 Edin. Rev, 1 . 367 More 
interesting than a municlpa) judge or juris consult. 2871 
Morley Condorcet in Crtt. Misc, Ser. 1. (i8?8) 60 It was to 
Condorcei’s honour as a jurisconsult that he should have 
had so many scruples, attrib. X870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) zzs We must give bis argument in the., 
splendor of its jurisconsult latmity. 

t Jurisoonau'ltor. Obs. rare~'^. =prec. 

1549 Compt. Scot. xvii. 144 The pbilosopbovrs ande iurls- 
consultours in the anciant dais, hes familiarly disenuit one 
thing be the contrar thyng. 

Jurisdiction (d5uerisdrkj3n). Forms : 4-6 
iure-, (4 iuri-, iurdiccion), 4-7 iurisdiccion, 
etc. (with usual interchange of i and y, ec and ct, 
on and oun), 5 iuriadycion, 7- jurisdiction, 
[orig. a. OF. jure-, juri-, jurdiction, -dicion (F. 
juridiction), ad. L. jurisdiciidn’em, f. jdns, gen. 
of jus \a.\y diciio, n. of action f. dJeere to say, de- 
clare. Subsequently assimilated to the L. form, 
which was also used in F. in the 1 7-1 8th cents.] 

1 . Administration of justice; exercise of judicial 
authority, or of the functions of a judge or legal 
tribunal; power of declaring and administering 
law or justice ; legal authority or power. 

(X267 Act 52 Hen. Ill, c. 2 (Slat, hlarlcberge) Qui non sit dc 
feodo suo, .nut super ipsum babeai Jurisdiciionem per Hun- 
clrcdam vel ballivam que sua siLf a 1300 Cursor .)/. 26524 
He (a pricstl has his iurediction tint o h* *pan al wit resun. 
CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 265 pcs wordis of Cris.! menep 
two juridicciouns, as spiritual and seculer. e 1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 21 Thaniie hadde he ihurgh his lurisdiccion 
[J/i*. Petw. -diction, Harl. iurediccioun, Comb., CorJ., 
Lansd. iurdiccion, -diction, -c) Power to doon hem 
corrcccion. i3J?5 Purvey Kemonstr. (1851) 70 Neithir the 
king, ne’uhir his justisis ban juxLdiedoun on eJerki-s tzespace 
thei neverc so mochc. X490 Caxton Eneydos xxix. xxi 
Whan som body hathe submytied hymself.. to the iuris- 
dicyon of some luge (etc.). 1509 Hawes Conv. Szeearers 
xo By pryncely preem)*nencc and luredyccyon.^ 1538 
Starkey England 11. i. 170 In admynyslratyon of justyce 
.. in such ihyngys as they had jurysdycyon of. <21548 
Hall Chron., Hen, VIII 2^6 Eccle^iasticall persones, pioujd 
not . . exercise iurisdlccion, or any kjTid of aucihoritie in 
temporall m.'iltcrs. ^2670 Hoboes Dial. Comm, Laws 
(1677) X53 To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, but 
Jurisdiction. 1756-7 AVj'z/cr’r Trav, (1760) III. 431 
The nobility of tbc district of Padua had formerly the 
criminal jurtsdlciion, as it is called, over their vassals. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit, India II. 129 The dUtricU-.were not 
intended to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Company's officers. 1863 H. Cox Instit. xii. iv. 640 The 
Chief Justiciar, .had general jurisdiction of pleas civil and 
criminal. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom, Em/, xi^ (xSjs) 343 Free 
from all jurisdiction cf the Pope or any Catholic prelate. 
1892 F. T. PicoTT (/xV/rJ ExtemtoriaJity : the law rclaiiog 
t^onsular Jurisdiction. 1896 Law Times Re/. LXXl 1 1 . 


JITEISPBUDENCE. 

690/x This court has no jurisdiction over the property in 
America. 

J 594 CMtKW H uarte s Exam. Wits (1616) zaS If wee 
will fainc a perfect Logician . . all the Sciences, .appertains 
to bis iurisdiction. 

2 . Power or authority in general ; administration, 
rule, control, 

CZ425 Lydc. Assembly of Goiis 4S0 Euery other thyng 
m whom Dame Nature Hath any iurysdiccion. 1433 — 
•tit, Edmund II. 929 For God hath power and lurysdiccioun 
Jfakc tongis speke of bodies that be dcd. x6^ Milton 
P. L. II. 319 To live exempt From Heav'n's high jurisdiction. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Po/e II. ix. xxj The tranquillity 
and c.'isc of the mind, depend upon a thousand things 
that arc not under our Jurisdiction. x86o Marsh Eng. 
Lane. xii. 261 Man’s language is higher than himself ,, and 
still less subject than he to the junsdiclion of the laws of 
material nature. 

3 . The extent or range of judicial or administra- 
tive power ; the territory over which such power 
extends. 

cx3to Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 57 Prclaiis lettcn & forbeden 
prestis to preche he gospel in here iurdiccion or blscliopc- 
riche, but jif hei ban Icue & leticris of hem. 1474 Caxton 
C/u'sse IV, IV. Kviij, The luge ought to deffende and kepe 
the labourers and possessyons which ben in his lurisdyccion 
by al right and lawe. 2555 Eden Decades 23 In al this 
trade, they passed throwgh the Iurisdiction of other 
princes. 1632^ Lithcow Trav, 25 The other sequestrate 
Tusc.m jurisdiction, is the little comonwealth of Luca. 
1770 Connect. Col. A’rc. (1B85) XIII. 399 Resolved that the 
said lines.. shall be the jurisdiction lines, .between the said 
towns. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iL 15 Whether 
he should not send on this procession, and keep the next 
that might arrive within his jurisdiction. 1833 J. H. Nemman 
Hist. Sk. (1S73) IL [HI.] I. L 4 Basil’s care of the clmrchcs 
,, extended far beyond the limits of his osvn jurisdiction. 
pig. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. xii. zjx God hath 
. .permitted the sea sometimes to breake his appoint^ 
limits, and inuade the Jurisdiction of the land. X67X R. 
Bohun IVind 91 'They [winds] never cease blowing within 
their own jurisdiction. 

4 . A judicial organization ; ajudicature; a court, 
or series of courts, of justice. 

1765 Blackstone Comm, I. Introd. § 3. 70 Peculiar laws 
.. adopted and used only in certain j^eculiar courts and 
jurisdictions. Jbuf, I. vii. 242 No jurisdiction upon earth 
has power to try him in a criminal way. 182s J. (^. Adams 
in p.avies Metric Syst, in. (X67X) 269 The jurisdictions to 
which report must be had .. are those of municipal police. 
1878 Lecky Eug, in xZth C. IL v. 67 The abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions. 

Jnrisdictional (djuorisdi’fc/snal), a. [f. prcc. 

+ -At : cf. I' . Juridicliontiel.l Of or pertaining to 
jurisdiction. 

1644 Jessop Alltel f / 35 The Jurisdictionall Pre* 
eminence of a BUhop over the Presbyters. 1780 in 1 . Allen 
Hist, Vermont (1798) X49 The Legiblalure of this SLate do 
lay a jurisdictional claim to all the lands whatever, east of 
Connecticut river, ,z8ix Hist* in Ann. Reg, 174 All 
juri<>dictionaI .seigniories arc thereby abolished, and are 
declared incorporated with the nation. 1897 En^. Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 152 To avert the hostility of (he canonists by., 
conceding some of their iurisdictiona! claims. 

Hence Jnrisdi'otioiially adv,, in the way of a 
judicial decision ; with regard to jurisdiction. 

1674 P. Walsh Quest. Oath (1677) 13 A Formal 

and Authoritative 'i'ribunal to decide Jurisdictionally who 
sliall be Pope or King. iB8x Ch. Q. Rev. Apr. 196 In the 
East the patriarchates were of very wide extent, geographic- 
ally and jurisdictionally. 

Jurisdictive (d^uarisdi'ktiv), a. rare, [(, 
jurisdiction, on analogy of administration, ad- 
ministrative, and the like (but adjs. in -ive are 
properly formed onvbs., and there is no 'L.^jiiris- 
dfeere).] Of or pertaining to jurisdiction. 

2640 Bp. Hall E/ise.^ ir. vti. 47 Probabilities cf a Super- 
eminent, and jurisdictive power, in thcM speciall Angclji. 

2541 Milton Ch.Covt. 11. iti. That jurisdictive poi^er in the 
Church there ought to be none at all. 2649 Prynnx Vind. 
Liberty Eng. 34, 2763-83 Cath. Macaulay Hist. Eng. V, 

X74 (J<^*) Who were to cxcici.sc juri.sdictivc power. 1862 
IIeveuidgf. Hist. India II. v. v. 379 The jurisdictive powers 
and authorities of the supreme court. 

Jurisprudence (d3U'>riS|pr«*di;ns). [ad. L. 
jurisprudenlia (also prudenlia juris) ; cf. It. 
giurispmdenza, F. jurisprudence ‘the skillc or 
knowledge of laws* (Cotgr. i6ii): perh. the 
immed. source.] 

1 . a. Knowledge of or skill in law. 

1628 Coke On Litt. Epll., For a farewell to cur juris- 
prudent, I wi.sh VDio him the gladsome light of juriipru- 
de/jce. 2758 Blachsto.ve StuifyoyLawin Cemm. (xSc^J 
1 . 27 Aristotle bimself has said.. that jurisprudence, or the 
knowledge of those laws, is the principal, and mo'i perfect 
branch of ethics. 2795 Wythe Dccis. Virginia 15 Being 
supposed to be known by men of jurLprudcncc- 

D. The science which ticats of ham.Tn laws 
(witten or unwritten) in general ; the philosophy 
of law. 

2756 J. Warton Ess. Po/e 1 . vi. 30^ The talents of 
Abelard were not confined to theology, jurisprudence, philo 
sophy. 2782 GiunoN Deck 4 ” F- *'»*• H. 40 The jouih 
..who had devoted iheinsehcs to the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. 2799 hlACKiNTOsii Stud, Law i.ature ^ 
Nations Wks. x346 L 345 Writers on general jurisprudence 
have considered states as moral persons. 1932 Alstls 
Juris/r. I. Prelim. Explan. 32, I shall distinguish 

general jurisprudence or the philosoj^hy of positive bw, 
from what maybe st>Icd particular jurispradcr.ee, cr tlie 
science of particular law. _ xWx Q. Rev. 115 ‘Jhe 

demam of Cdtnparatis*e Jurisprudence, of which English 
Law forms a small province. 
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JUKISPBTJBElSrT. 

2 . A system or body of law ; a legal system, 

16^6 BlovutG/osso^., yuris/miieuce,.. the stilt or form 
of the Law. 2781 Gibbon Z>al. ^ F. xliv. Under his reign 
.. the civil jurisprudence was digested in the Immortal 
works of the Code, the Pattdecis, and the Ijistiiutes. xSjS 
Hallam Mid, Ages vm. n. (1S19) 11 . 467 The difference 
between our Saxon and Norman jurisprudence. 1839 Ld. 
Brougham Statesm. Geo. Ill, Ld. Mansjield (ed. 2) 58 
Heads peculiar to Scottish jurisprudence, to which the 
English law affords no parallel. ^1859 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. XXV. V. 235 The history of our medical jurisprudence. 
a 286a Buckle Misc. \Vks. (1872) L 1 The noblest gift Rome 
has bequeathed to posterity, is her jurisprudence. 
Jurispru’deut, ib. and a. [a. obs. F. juris- 
prudent, back-fonnation from jurisprudence : cf. 
prudence, prudent. The L. expression was juris- 
perlius, or jure-periUi 5 l\ 

A. si. One veiled in, or treating^ of, jurispru- 
dence ; a man learned in the law ; a jurist. 

2628 [see prec. 1]. 2659 T. Peckb Parnassi Pzterp. 12 
Lawyers by Law, are Jurisprudents named. <X28S9_ De 
Quincev Klostertuim v. Wks. 1890 XII. 46 Klosterheim. . 
had been pronounced by some of the first jurisprudents a 
female appans^e. 189a Q. Rev. Apr, 363 Alonogamy, as 
admirably defined by the great Roman jurisprudent. 

B. adf. Versed or skilled in jurisprudence ; hav- 
ing knowledge of the principles of law. 

2737 R. West Let. a Dec. in Gray's Corr., Adieu ! I am 
going to my tutor’s lectures on one Puffendorff, a very 
jurisprudent author. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.i. vii. § 50 
The eulogy of Cicero on Scxvola, that he was the most 
jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 

Jurisprudential (-de-njal), a. [f. L. Juris- 
prudentia + -al.] Of or pertaining to jurispru- 
dence ; rarely of persons : Jubispbodent B. 

1774 C. Johnston Pilgrim ii. x. 255 Three civil professions 
called liberal .. the sacerdotal, the juris<prudential, and the 
medical; or, as they are called here, the Gown, the Long* 
robe, and the Faculty. 2819 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 750/2 The 
doctor cannot be suspected of having any jurisprudential 
learning himself. 185a S. Bailev Disc. Var. Su&J. 200 It 
[relevant] had long been a jurisprudential word in Scotland. 
18^ W. S. Lilly in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 231 The great 
jurisprudential Ideas which we find in the literature of the 
decadent Empire. 

Hence Jurisprade’ntialist, a writer on juiis- 
pnidence, a legal practitioner. Jurispruds’a- 
tially adv., in relation to jurisprudence. 

x8o2-» Bentkam Ration, yudie. Evid. ix. m, vii, As to 
the jurisprudentialist, his most common state b, perhaps, 
a sort of middle state between the two [impostor and dupe]. 
2828 Examiner 737/t Viewing it JuTbpcudentially. 
Jurispeumst. [irreg. f. JUEISEBUD-E.\’CE + 
-JST.] =JUBISeBODENT sb. 

2793 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 213 , 1 have forgotten what 
these mercenary jurlsprudists have written upon the rights 
of nations. 2871 Lytton Coming Race xxvi, It is allowed 
by jurisprudists that it is Idle to talk of rights when there 
are not corresponding powers to enforce them. 

Jurist (d3U9'rist). [a. F. jurlste, ad, med.L. 
jurista, f. jus,jur- law, right : see -rsT,] 

1 1 . One who practises in law ; a lawyer, Obs. 
1^81 Caxton Myrr. i. v. s6 They.. become aduoc.-Ues and 
iunstes for to amasse and gadre alway money, 2489 Caxton 
Faytes oj A. 1. i. 7 As wel auncyent nobles as iunstes and 
other. 1633 Urquhakt Rabelais I. xvii, The Parisians., 
are by nature both good jurers and good jurists. 1849 
i^Iacaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 375 All the ablest jurists and 
advocates of the Tory party had, one after another, refused 
to comply. 

2 . One who professes or treats of law; one versed 
in the science of law ; a legal writer. 

a 162S Bacon (J,), This is not to be measured by the princi- 
ples of jurists, 276s Blackstone I. vii, 254 In respect, 

to civil suits, all the foreign jurists agree. 2844 H. H. 
Wilson ffriV. India I 415 The doctrines of the Moham- 
medan jurists are somewhat at variance on this matter. 
1879 Froude Carsar xiiL 177 The body of admirable laws 
which are known to jurists as the ‘Leges Julix'. 

3 . In the Universities : A student of law, or one 
who takes a degree in law. 

2692 A- WooD.<^//i. Oxon. 1 . 514 Thb person [John Jones] 
being entred and settled in a jurists place, he applyed him- 
self to the study of tlie civil law. 2753 Blacxstone Study 
of Lavj in Comm, (1809) 1 . 15 One of the three questions 
to be annually discussed at the act by the jurlst-inceptors 
shall relate to the common law. 1898 IPcstm. Gaz. 17 Oct, 
1/3 Downing provided the Senior Jurist in the years 1882, 
i333, and 1884. 

Juristic (d^nri-stik), a, [f. med.L. jurista 
Jurist + -ic: see -isnc.] Of or belonging to a 
jurist; pertaining or relating to the subject or 
study of law ; legal ; created by law. 

2831 Carlyle Early Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (2S72) III. 
19B I\Ien as brave as they of the Robber-Towers,., who in 
many a stout fight taught them a juristic doctrine. 2837 — 
Fr. Rev. III. II. vi. In the Convention Tribune, it drones 
continually, mere Juristic Eloquence. 2875 Poste Gains 
1. 153 A University of persons in the private code is a ficti- 
tious or juristic person fcf. Ger. juristische PersottL 
So Juri’stics sb., the study or theory of law. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Revi III. ii. v. The rest .. welter amid 
Law of Nations, Social Contract, Jurbtics, Sylloglstics. 

Jnri’stical, a. ff- “s ■'•‘•'f-] =prec. 

2854 ffrvjjfr'j Mag. XLIX. 4S3 The juristical training of 
hb mind and the legal dbciphne of hb intellect. 1872 
Markov Elem. Law (xSip § 223 There is a fictitious 
person, or, as 1 prefer to call it, ajurblical person., to which 
all the rights are supposed to belong. 

Hence Juri'stically adv., in relation to law, 
from a legal point of view.' 


• 2878 F- Harrison Eng. Sch. yurispr. 1. in Porin. Rev. 
Oct. 489 Politically and socially sji^king, law . rests on 
something more than force. Juristically speaking, it rests 
on force, and force alone. 1882 Btackvo. Mag-. Apr. 540 
Possession is morally as well as juristically nine points of 
the law. 

Jurnalle, Jurney, obs. ff. Journal, Journey. 
Jumut, obs. variant of Gkrnut. 

*674-92 Ray rV, C. IPords 39 yurnut, Earth Nut, Bulbo- 
castanum. 

Jurox* (diju^Taj). Forms : 4-6 iurrour(e, 4-/ 
iiirour, (4 ?ieror, 4-5 iurouxe, -owre, 5 iorour, 
-owre, iorrour, 6 iourer, iewxor), 6-7 iuror, 
(7 iurer, jurer), 7- juror, [a. Ah\jurour=^ OF. 
jurtor (later jurtttr, i ath c.) = Pr. jurador. It. 
giuraiorex-^L.. jurdidr-em, agent-n. isom jnrdre 
to swear. The L. Jiirdtor and AP.jurour occur in 
Eng. records long before the vernacular word.] 

1 . One of a company of men sworn to. deliver 
a verdict on a matter officially referred to them ; 
a member of a jury ; a juryman. 

The word has the same historical development as Is seen 
in JuR2*, but has now a wider range of application than 
jurpnan, being freely used historically of members of the 
ancient inquests out of which the jury system arose, as well 
as of members of a jury chosen to adjudicate between com- 
petitors, and award priies, to whom * juryman ' is seldom 
applied. 

[2288 Glanvill If. xvii, Aut bene notum est ius ipsum 
ip:>is turatoribus omnibus aut quidam semnt .. aut omnes 
ignorant. 2290 Rolls Parlt. I, 29/2 In cujus ret testimo- 
nium predict! Juratores Slgilla suaapposuerunt. Et dteunt 
., quod dampna ilia se extendunt ad Vlginti Libras. 2292 
Britton i. i. § tx Et voUims qc . . nos Justices . . ne pasent 
mie les pointz de nos brefs, ne des presentementz de jurours. 
Ibid. L V. § 8 Cum.. Ics jurours soint venuz en court, si 
porunt il estre chalenge^l 2377 Lanci- P. PI, E. vir. 44 
Ac many a iustice an[a) iuroure wolde for lohan do more. 
C2380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 283 Bit iurrouris in questis 
wolen forsweren hem wittyngly for here dyner and a noble. 
?<;x4oo Lydc, fEsofs i*V2^.»iii. 133 Al suche raveyne.. 
Reganne at false jurroursand at false wltnesse. 2530-2 Act 
22 Hen, Vllly c. 14 It shall be forthwith tried, .by the same 
iurours of the same countie. 2579 Folke Heskins* Park 
389 We haue excepted against many of the lewrors. 260a 
T. FfTZHERBERT 22 Ouf lufcrs are not to ludge de 

lure, but de facto, not of matter of Lawes, or right it self, 
but of matter of fact only. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 
60, I shall both finde your Lordship, ludge and Iuror, You 
are so mercifull. 2769 Blackstonc Comm. IV. x. 140 The 
false verdict of jurors, whether oc^sioned by embracery or 
not, was anttentiy considered as criminal. 2822 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. iii. (1872) 226 The attorney-general 
, . agreed to withdraw a juror and advised to leave the 
remedy to parliament. 2877 Ld. Cairns In Laasr Rep. 3 
App. Cases 197 The judge has a certain duty to discharge, 
and the jurors have anoffier and a different duty. 

b. With qualification! as grand juror, covwton 
or petty juror, special juror. (Cf. Joey sb. 2.) 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, lu ii. 96 You are Grand lurers, 
are ye? Wee*l iure ye ifaith. 1^1 Lend, Gaz. Ito. 

The humble and joynt Addresse of . . the Grand Jurors of 
Your Majesties County of Montgomery, 2809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. S.V. ynry t, The Jurors contained in the pond 
are either special or common Jurors, 1823 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers xxxiii. (i860) 141/2 On his way to hear and to 
decide the disputes of his neighbours, as a petit juror. 2883 
Whartods Law Lex, {t6. 7) s.v. yury. There is no re- 
muneration for common jurors... Special jurors get a guinea 
a cause by s. 34 of 6 Geo. IV, c. 5a 1892 Law Times XCl. 
205/2 The functions of a grand juror are too often those of 
the fifth wheel in the coach. 

+ 2 . (From the corrupt conduct formerly at- 
tributed to jurors.) One who brings false wit- 
ness or a false presentment (against the innocent, 
or in favour of the guilty) ; a slanderer, backbiter ; 
an oppressor ; a covetous man. Obs. 

c 2380 Wyclif iVks. (1880) 63 pel . . hiren also iurrouris & 
ojrere gentil men of contre to forswere hem wyityngly on 
be bok. c 2380 — Scl, IVks. Ill, 394 If l>er be any cursid 
jurour extorsioner or avoutrer, be wil not be schryven at his 
owne curat, bot go to a flatryng frere, Jwit wil asoyle hym 
falsely for a litel money by 5ccre. c 2440 Gesta Rom. 11. 
Hi. 372 (Add. hIS.) Bi the foxe are YTidirstondyn vokettes 
- . courteers, lurrours, and wily men. 2509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys iisjo) 152 Sclaunderers, lyers, and iurours of the 
syse. 2538 Bale yohan Baptiste 85 in Hart. Misc. I. 104 
The covetouse iourer shall now be lyberall. 2350 — linage 
both Ch. {Rev. xiv. 18) Sodainly as a snare shall that 
terrible day light vpon them vnbewares, os did death on the 
couetous iourer. 

3 . One of a body of persons appointed to award 
prizes in a competition. 

1832 lllustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib, 34 If exhibitors accepted 
the office of jurors, they ceased to be competitors for prizes 
in the class to which they were appointed. 

4 . One who takes or has taken an oath; one 
who swears allegiance to some body or cause. 
(Cf. Noir-JOROB.) 

^2392 &(aulowe Massacre Paris tt. vi, I am a juror in 
the holy league. 2623 Cockeram, Iuror, a swearer, c 2700 
Ken in Anderdon Life xxiv. (2854) 691 (Framplon had] 
never interrupted communion xvith the jurors, [and would 
concur in anything which tended to peace], 1882 Acnew 
TheoL Consol, 287 The Presbyterian ministers who were 
jurors, were regarded as lukewarm servants of their Church 
and countr>% 

b. A profane swearer, nonce-word, 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xvii. The Parisians . . arc by 
nature both good Jurers and go^ Jurists, and somewhat 
overweening. 2709 Steele Toiler No. 237 P 3 (HVere there 
no Crime in it) nothing could be more diverting than the 
Impertinence of the High Juror. 


• t JUTOiy. Obs, In 5 iorory, iorowrye, inr- 
rowry, iorourry. [f. Jdbob 2 + -y: cf. OF; 
jureric ‘fonction dn jure’ (Godef.).] Bearing of 
false witness or false presentments ; slander, de- 
famation. (Cf. Jdror 2.) 

, c 1440 Pramp. Pan. :i6sh Iorowrye (/>. iorory), smurriatit. 
c 148s Piiiy 3Tyst. v. 639 And I vse Iorourry, Enbrace 
questes of penury, . - 

Jurr. Sc. A low or worthless woman. ^ 

2786 Burns A. A rmouVs Prayer vii, As for the jurr, poor 
worthless body, She’s got mischief enough already. 1885 
Edgar Old Ch. Life ScotL 337 The scandalous conduct of 
this ‘jurr ’ led to a public demonstration of feeling. 

’ Jurr am, variant of Jobbam. 

Jui'y (d3udTi), sb. Forms : 4 iuree, 4-5 jure, 
5 iurye, 6-7 iurie, 7 jurie, (6 iewrie, 7 Jewry), 
6-7 iury, 7- jury. [a. AF. juree, jure (as ia 
senses l, 2)^OP.jurde oath, juridical inquiry, in- 
quest; med.L. jurd/a, sb. from fem. pa. pple. of 
jurdre to swear (see -ade suffix).] 

I. In legal use. 

1 . A company of men sworn to render a ^ verdict* 
or true answer upon some question or questions 
officially submitted to them; in modem times, in 
a court of justice, usually upon evidence delivered 
to them touching the issue; but in the earliest 
times usually upon facts or matters within their 
own knowledge, for which reason they were sum- 
moned from the neighbourhood to which the 
question submitted to them related, or in. which 
the person or persons lived as to whose conduct 
or death an ^ inquest * or investigation was held. 

Originally, ‘The question to be addressed to them may 
take many different forms ; It may or may not be one which 
has arisen in the course of litigation ; it may be a question 
of fact or a question of law, or again what we should now- 
a-days call a question of mixed fact and law. What are the 
customs of your district? What rights has the king in your 
district ? Name all the land-owners of your district and say 
how much land each of them has. Name all the persons in 
your district whom you suspect of murder, robbery or rape. 
Is Roger guilty of having murdered Ralph? Whether of 
the two has the greatest right to Blackacre, William or 
Hugh? Did Henry disseise Richard of his free tenement 
in Dale ? I'he jury of trial, the Jury of accusation, the jury 
which is summoned where there is no litigation merely^ in 
order that the king may obtain information, these all spring 
from a common root ' (Pollock & Maitland Hist, Eng, Law 

I. «8). , , 

. Concerning the origin.of the jury system in its various 
appUcations, and e.sp. of trial byJury, much has been written ; 
but the name, in its English form, is not known to us 
till 2. jury had practically become what it is now, as a grand 
,jury at an asshe or at quarter sessions, a common or special 
jury in a criminal or civil trial, or a coronet’s jury at an 
inquest (see Coroner and Inquest). . * . • 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, in civil trials in 
the superior courts, and in writs of inquirj% consist of 12 
men, who must be unanimous in their verdict. A grand 
jury and a coroner’s jury may consist of any number from 
12 to 23; and in these, the verdict of twelve (which is in 
fact a majority) is sufficient. Juries in counlj' courts con- 
sist of 5. In Scotland, the number of the jury in a cnminaJ 
trial is 15, and the verdict of a majority is accepted; in a 
civil tri.il the number is 22, as in England, and their verdict 
must be unanimous. 

[xxB8 Glanvill IX. xi, Inquirentur autem huiusmodi pur- 

? resture. .per luratam patrie siue visinetu szfp Rolls Parlt. 

. 20/2 Cum jur[atoreslillius Inquis[itionislca]unipnia\’iiqui 
per calumpniam suam amoti fuerunt de Jur[ata] 1292 
Britton r. xxii. § 10 Des viscountes et des bailUns qi ount 
plus de gentz somouns qe mester ne serroit en jureez et en 
enquestes. Ibid., Et de ceux ausi qi ount mis en 
en enquestes gentz malades. 2328 Rolls Parlt. II. ig/2 B ne 
doit estre en Jurrez et Assises, si est ilimys en un Jure 
de graunt Assise, .devant les Justices du Baunk.} la 1400 
Morle Arth. 662 Ordayne thy selvenc bathe jureez, and 
juggez, and justicez of landes. 2467 Waterf Ardu 
jolA Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App.^ v. 30^ 
none of the saide counsavle .. passe in no jure betsvepe 
party and party. 2494 Fabyan C/iron. 351 A qu«t ot 
.xii. Knyghtes of Myddlesex, sworne vpon a lUrye, atwene 
the abbot of Westmynster and the cyte, for certayne 
pryuyleges that the cytezems of London claymed wilnin 
Westmester. 2333 hloRE Debelt. Salem Wks. 988, I durst 
as wel trust y* truth of one iudge as of two iunes. 1003 
Shaks. Mens, for M. ii. i. 29 The lury passing on the 
Prisoners life hlay in the swome-twelue haue a ihicfe or two. 
2607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Homage, Homage is someiiinc 
vsedfor the Iurie in the Ck>urie Baron.. because it consisteln 

most commonly of such, as owe homage vnto the Lord of the 
fee. 2632 Star Chautb. Cases (Camden)^ 178 None ^e 
excused from tri’alls of jurie and serving in juries under ine 
degree of a noble man. 2709 Steele Taller No. 50 P *2 
Submitting myself to be try’d bymyCountr}', and allowing 
any Jury of 12 good Men, and true, to be that Country. 
27^ Blackstoke Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 An inquismon ot 
office^ is the act of a jury summoned by the proper officer to 
enquire of matters relating to the crown, upon evidence ima 
before them. 2852 Forsyth Trial by fury 206 It is QUu® 
clear that the separation of the accusing from the tr>’ing 
jury existed in the reign of Edvv', HI. 2859 Dickens z- 
Txvo Cities 11. xii, The jury did not even turn to wnsiucr. 

289s Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng, Law 1 . 122 The gf^at 
fiscal record known to us as Domesday Book was coinpiica 
out of the verdicts of juries. 

2 . With particularizing additions : 
a. CoronePs jury*, see CoBONBB and Inquest. 

« 2348 Hall Chrctu, Hem VII I 55 The sentence of t^ 
quest, subscribed by the crowncr..and so (he sayd iury 
hathe sworne. 2667 Pepvs Diary 22 Jan., Find the Crow- 
ncr’s jury sitting, 276a GoLDS^L HasU 96 The 
jury being impanelled,' brought in their vcroict lunacy, itwj 
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Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7) s,v., Unanimity is not required 
from a grand jury or a coroner’s jury. 

b. Grand jury, a jury of inquiry, accusation,' 
or presentment (as distinguished from a petty jury 
or jury of trial), consisting of from twelve to twenty- 
three * good and lawful men of a county*, who are 
returned by the sheriff to every session of the peace, 
and of the assizes, to receive and inquire into in- 
dictments, before these are submitted to a trial jury, 
and to perform such other duties as may be com- 
mitted to them. 

.This bo^ represents the Grand Inquest (q.v.) of earlier 
times. In England its action has by statute and usage become 
greatly restricted ; its principal duty being now ‘ to examine 
into accusations against persons charged with crime, and if 
it see just cause, then to find bills of indictment against 
them, to be presented to the court ’ ; besides which, how- 
ever, it may express opinions on changes in judicial pro- 
cedure, make recommendations on this and kindred subjects, 
make presentments of nuisances, etc. Formerly, a Grand 
Jury of twenty-four was summoned also upon a writ of 
attaint, to inquire whether a petty jury had given a false or 
corrupt verdict (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, c. 50). In Ireland 
the Grand Jury had, down to 1898, very extensive powers in 
reference to the general administration of the country. In 
ScQiXoxid strand juries do not exist. 

[1433 Parlt. IV, 448/2 Pleder tiel feint & faux plee 
& delaier le graund Jurre, quant il fuist prest de passer.] 
1495 Act XI Hen, K//, c. 21 If it be founden by the graunde 
lurie in the same Atteynt that the petite lury haven geven a 
true Verdite, that then the graunde lurie shall haveauctoritie 
and power to enquire if any of the petit lury toke or per- 
cey ved any Somme of Money, or other rewarde fete.]. 1523 
Fitzhcrb. Surv. 22 b, Euery man of the graunt iury, must 
haue landes to the value of.xx. H. of freholde. 1607 Cowel 
Interjr, s.v.,’rhe Grand lurie consisteth ordinarily of 24 graue 
and substantial! gentlemen, .to consider of all bils of Indlte- 
ment preferred to the court 1635 Irish Acts loC^xf. /, c 26 
§ 3 The said lustices . . with the assent of the Grand-Iury, 
.shall have power. .to taxe.. every Inhabitant .. for the new 
building, repayring [etc.] .. of such Bridges, Causeyes and 
Togbers, 17x4 Mandeville Fed). Bees (1725) I. Pref. la 
The book, .has been presented by the grand-jury, and con- 
demn’d by thousands who never saw a word of it. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 As many as appear upon 
this panel are sworn upon the grand jury, to the amount 
of twelve at the least, and not more than twenty-three ; that 
twelve may be a majority. 18x7 Pari. Deb. {Ho. Lords) 1825 
Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill... The Earl of Donough- 
more opposed the measure . . because . . it deprived grand 
juries of the power of appointing their own officers. 1827 
HAi,t.AM Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 271 The grand jury 
of Kent .. presented accordingly a petition on the 8^^ of 
May 2701, i83x Hesdbhsos in Ettcycl, Brit, XIII. 240/1 
The power of- imposing county rates (in Ireland] is, except 
in the case of the county of Dublin, exercised by the grand 
juries.. at the assizes. 

c. Petty (or petit') jury (in contradistinction to 
grand Jury)^ trial jury^ traverse jury^ or common 
jury (in contradistinction to special jury) : a jury 
which tries the final issue of fact in civil or criminal 
proceedings, and pronounces its decision in a * ver- 
dict’ upon which the court gives judgement. 

. *495 [see prec.]. xs33 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 908/2 Yf 
it apere vnto the graund iurye in theyr conscience, that the 
petyt iury wylfully of som corrupt mynde regarded not the 
Nvytnesses. 1607 m Cowel. 1711 Addison Sjeet. No. 122 
? 3 He. .has been several times Foreman of the Petty-Jury. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 358 A common Jury is 
one returned by the sheriff according to the directions of 
the statute 3 Geo. 11. c. 25. which appoints that the sheriff 
..shall not return a separate panel for every separate cause, 
as formerly. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. ir. ix. 517 Where an in- 
formation Ls filed., it mu.st be tried by a special or petit jury. 

d. Special jury : a jury consisting of persons 
who (being on the Jurors* book) are of a certain 
station in society, as esquires, bankers, or merchants, 
or occupy a house or other premises of a ceitain 
rateable value. Good jury, see quot. 1S9S., 

a 1726 Gilbert Cos. Law ff E^. (1760) 130 The Court 
granted a rule for a good jury in Middlesex. 1730 Act 3 Geo. 
IL c. 25 § 15 In such manner as special Juries have been 
and are usually struck. X763 Blackstone Comm.lW. xxiiL 
357 Special juries were originally introduced in trials at bar, 
when the causes were of too great nicety for the discussion 
of ordinary freeholders l or where the sheriff w::« suspected 
of partiality. 1844 Ld. Brougham .^nV. Const, xix. § 6 (1S62) 
351 Tried by a special jury — that is, by persons of a superior 
rank. 1870 Sir W. Bovill in Law Rep 5 C. P. 167 The 
practice of ordering a good jury existed long before the 
passing of the Acts which regulate special juries. 1898 
Thayer Evid, Com. Law 419 The development of the mer- 
cantile law by the use of special juries. 1^8 A. W. Donald 
in Encycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VII. 154 A Good yury—^ 
jury obtained by a judge’s order for the purposes of a wnt 
of inquiry. In London since the passing of the Junes _Act 
of 1825, the sheriffs on receiving an .order for a good jury 
have treated it as an order for a special jury. 

o. Jury do medietate [raed.L., = of halfness or 
moiety], a jnry composed equally of two classes of 
men, a half-and-half jnry; esp. {j. de medietate 
lingusi) one composed half of ^glishmen and half 
of foreigners. 

2768 Blackstone Comm. III. .xxiiu 360 Motion to the 
court for a jury de medietate lingnx. X'j6^ laid, IV. ^ 128 
Imbexzling or vacating records . . may be tried either in the 
hing’s bench or common pleas, by a jury medietatex half 
officers of any of the superior courm, and the other hall 
common jurors. Itid. IV. xix. 278 By a jury formed de 
medietate^ half of freeholders ^d half of m.itriculated per- 
sons, is the indictment to be tried [at .Oxford]. 1870 .-trr 33 
Viet. c. 24 f 5 From and after the passing of this Act, an alien 
shall not be entitled to be tried by a jury de medietate littgux. 


t./ury of matrons', a jury of discreet women 
impanelled lo inquire into a case of alleged preg- 
nancy. 

X710-XX Addison Tatlcr Na xi6 f i, I desired the Jury of 
Matrons, who stood at my Right Hand, to inform themselves 
of her Condition.^ 2769 Bi.ackstoneCo«////.IV. 395 In case 
this plea be made in stay of execution, the judge must direct 
a jury of twelve matrons or discreet women to inquire the 
fact. 2845 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) s-v., A jury of matrons is 
resorted to, in a writ de ventre inspiciendo, or when a 
feminine prisoner condemned to death pleads pregnancy in 
stay of execution. 

H, iransf. 

3 , Applied historically to the body o£ DrcAsrs 
(Si/facTot) ‘ of ancient Athens, or the Judices of 
ancient Rome, whose functions corresponded in 
part to those of an English jury. 

2856 C. R. Kennedy tr. Demosthenes Mldias 63 The rude- 
and the insolence, men of the jury, with which Midias 
uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, I imagine, 
both to you and to the rest of iny fellow-countrymen. i88z 
S. H. Butcher Demosthenes i. (1893) *oIn the time ofLysms 
corrupt officials often told the jury point-blank that unless 
they gave an adverae verdict there would be no funds to pay 
their salaries. Ibid. 12 It is not easy to see how juries con- 
sjsiing of five hundred members or more could be effec- 
tively bribed. 

4 . A body of persons selected to award prizes 
in an exhibition or competition. 

2851 lilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 30 In announcing the 
Prizes, the Commissioners laid down certain general prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the Juries. 1900 Westm. Caz 
8 May ic/r The prize-jury., examined the merits of no 
fewer than 990 competitive stories, 
f 6. (from the usual number of persons in a jury 
in sense 1.) A company of twelve; a dozen. Obs. 

2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 172 Three- 
headed Cerberus in chaines should make the lurie full. 
2649 Fuller yust Man's Fniu a? All the Jurie of the 
Apostles.^ 1630 — Pisgah Ezek. Vis. i, A compleate square 
- .with a just Jury of gates, three on each side. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb.., as jury-packing, 
-panel, ''roll, -room, •trial', jury -book, a book 
cont, lining the names of persons liable to serve on 
juries ; jury-box, an enclosed space in which the 
jury sit in court ; jury chancellor, the foreman 
of a jury (in Scotland) : = Chancellor 8; jiiry- 
list, a list of persons liable to be summoned to act 
as jurymen; f jury-process, a writ formerly issued 
for the summoning of a jury ; jury-trial, trial by 
jury ; jtiry-'womau, one of a jury of matrons. 

1870 Act 33 4* 34 Viet. c. 77 § 12 No person whose name 
shall be in the *|ury book as a juror shall be entitled to be 
excused from attendance. sSa^Svo. Smith /K/tx(i859)n. 
112/2 He does not conjure the farmers in the *jur)r-box, by 
the love which they bear to their children. 18^ Trollope 
Chron. Barset xli, The men in the jury-box maj^ decide it 
howtheywill. 1857 Carlyle it. 10 The *jun'chan- 

cellor. .smote his new dry brow with a gesture of despair. 
1823 Act 6 Geo, /V, c. 50 § 6 marg.. High Constables to 
issue Precepts to Churchwardens, etc... to make out *Jury 
Lists. 2887 if'er/wL June, An siddress, in which they 
complain, .of *jury-packing; of the land tenure; of trade 
regulations confining them to certain markets. s888 Times 
(weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 2/4 The usual charge against the Exe- 
cutive of jury packing. 1891 T. E. Bridcett Lx/e Sir T. 
More 416 A •jury-panel was formed. 1828 P. Cunningham 
N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 127 A chance would thus be afforded 
of having an honest man on the •jury-roll, a 2832 Macki.s- 
tosh Revol. 1688 Wks.1846 11.296 The friends of the Bishops 
watched at the door of ihc *jury-room, and heard loud voices 
at midnight. 28x0 Bentiiam Packittg {xZxi) 91 When a 
political libel is the offence, the form of ‘jury trial is but 
a melancholy farce. 28^ Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. 
§3 (1862) 126 The use of Jury-trial is admirable .. where 
a question of conflicting evidence arises. 2805 Eugenia 
DE Acton Nuns 0/ Desert I. 236 We wish to bribe her 
•Jury-women, but they are inflexible. 2883 Wharton's 
Lazv-Lex. (ed. 7), yury-woman, or yuty 0/ Matrons. 

Hence Ju’ryless a., without a jury. 

2808 Bentham Se. Reform 29 By a wicked and jury-less 
Court of Conscience act. 1810 — Packitig{\’i2\) 1x5 A Jurj- 
less Judge preferable to a covertly pensioned Jury. 

Jury-, Jury a , (A^«f.): see under Jury-mast. 
Juryer, juryour : see Jueieb. 

Juryma*!! (d3u»*rimxn). [f. Jury + Man.] 

A man serving on a jury; a member of a jury; 

=s J uror i. 

*579 Fulke Heskind Pari. 389 To make him a lawfull 
lewrie man. x6s2 W. Leach {title) The Bribe-Takers of 
Jurymen discovered. 17X2-X4 Pore Rape Lock in. 22 The 
hungry Judges soon thesentcoce sign. And wretches hang 
that jurj’-mcn may dine. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
xxiii. 380 Here therefore a com[>ctenc number of sensible and 
upright jur>‘mcn will be found the best investigators of 
truth. x 85 x Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 24 ITie dis- 
tinction of the judge of law from the judge offactor jurv’man 
was derived from Italian sources many hundred years later. 

b. As rendering of Gr, StAratrnjr T)ic.\sv or of 

'L. judex. 

2879 Froude Czsar iii. 26 All cases of importance, civil or 
criminal, came before courts of sixty or seventy jurymen. 
1881 S. H. Butcher Demosthenes L (1893) 10 There were 
still jurymen eager lo serve and litigants ready to supply 
cases. 

c. With qualification, as grand-juryman, a 
member of a grand jury. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 Tie be s-worne hec was a 
grande iurie roan, in respect of roe. x 5 oz Shaks. Tivel. N, 
iiL ii. 17 They Iroue b«ne grand lurie men, since before 
Ncah was a Saylor, xysa J. LouniiAN Form 0/ Process 


JUSSEL. 

(ed. 2) 206 Naming all the Grand jury-mens Names \i iihout 
their Additions, x88i E. KoDKRTSONinA‘;a'jT/.A‘rxV.XIII. 

grand jurymen is th.nt they 
should be freeholders of the county,— to what amount ap- 
pears to be uncertain. • 

Ju’ry-niatst, [Origin unknown. 

App. cither a corruption of some earlier name, or a jocular 
appellation invented by sailors. For the suggestion tlrat it 
may have been short for injury-mast, no supporting evidence 
has been found.] 

1 . Naut. A temporary mast put up in place of 
one that has been broken or carried away. 

x6i6 Capt. Smith Descr. New Eng, 50 We had rcaccom- 
modated her a Iury mast, and the rest, to reiurnc for 
Plimoulh. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. iv. 18 A Iury Mast, 
that is, when a Mast Is borne by the boord, with Yards, 
Roofes, Trees, or what they can, spliced or fished together 
they make a lury-mast 2750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 
84 yury J/<2fr. Whatever is set up in the Room of a 
Mast lost in a Fight, or by a Storm, and fastened into the 
Partners, and fitted with a lesser Yard, Sails, and Ropes, 
is called a Jury Mast. 2782 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) 1. 55 We have been employed since in getting jury- 
masts yards and bowsprit, and stopping the holes in our 
sides. 1847 Ld. G. Bentincn in Croier Papers {1884) 
111. XXV. 144 To keep the dismantled ship floating and 
fighting under jury-masts. 

b. 'Scijiuy foremast, jtiry mainmast, etc. 

17x9 Dc Foe^ Crusoe ii. ii. Having no sails. .but a main 
course,^ and a kind of square sail upon a jury fore-mast. 2748 
Anson's Voy. iir. i. 297 We saw her main-top mast, which 
had hitherto served as a jury main-mast, sLare the same 
fate. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy(sS63) *9° Before the day 
Was over, a jury-foremast had been got up. 

C. traiisf. An apparatus employed in the treat- 
ment of Pott’s disease, to keep the spinal column 
straight, and prevent lateral curvature. 

2883 Holmes & Hulkb Syst. Surgery "ji II. 4x3 In 
Professor Sayre’s PIa.ster of Paris Corset and Jurv'-mast . . we 
have a much better appliance. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1029. 

2 . Hence jury- is used in comb, to designate 
other parts of a ship put together or contrived for 
temporary use, as jury-rig, jury-rigging (whence 
jury-rig v., jury-rigged ppl. a.), jury-rudder, 
jury-tiller ; and humorously of other things, as 
jury-buttocks ; jury-leg, a wooden leg, or any 
contrivance to supply the place of a disabled leg 
(whence jury.legged a.) ; jury meal. 

Denham Direct. Painter h. (1667) **5 Guard thy Pos- 
terior least all be gone; Though Jury-Masts, tho'hast Jury- 
buttocks none, 2751 SsioLLKTT/’rr./’/c, I.vi, You juiy-leggcd 
dog. 2788 Newtb 7V«rE‘«y.i5-5’<rj7/.ii6 The ships lobe jury 
I rigged : that is, to have smaller masts, yards, and rigging, 

! than would be required for actual service. 2840 Marrvat 
I Poor yack xxiii, Having jury-rigged her aft, we steered our 
course. 1844 Macaulay hlise., Barirc (t86o) II. 127 She 
j may come safe into port under jury rigging. 2850 'Pait's 
' blag. XVII. 422/2 To rig him out with a sort of jury-lcg, 
manufactured for the nonce from a young tree. iS^ Ssivth 
SailoPs Werd-bk., yury-rudder, a contrivance. .for supply- 
ing a vessel with the means of steering when .an .accident lioj 
befallen the rudder. 2883 Century Mag. Oct. 944/t The 
steward. .had a jur>'-meal rigged up in fireventable shape. 

b. Hence Jury is aho taken independently as 
an adj. = temporary, makeshift. 

2822 Bvron Let. to Rogers 22 Oct., I have.. some jury 
chairs and tables. 2833 Marrvat P. Simple xlvi, Rig 
something jury forward, and follow me. 2835 Sm J. Ros.s 
^'<j3',iii.38 We..setupthe new topmast m place 
of the jury one. 

Juiysdycall, obs. variant of Juridic.il. 

Jus, juse, obs. forms of Juice. 

Juspu'blicist. mnee-Tvd. \f.h.jus public-um 
public law : see -ist.] One wno has to do with 
public Jaw or rights. 

28o9-xoCoLERtDcE/^r?V«rf(iB6s)iB3This..itis the province 
of the phiIosoj}hical juspublicist to discover and display, 
t Jusq^tuam. Obs. [^Y.justjuiamei^iixhc.in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. iusqtiiamus (Palladius).] 
^Hvoscyamus. 

[e 2000 Siix. Lcechd. 1. 94Deos wjTt jie nian..iusquianum 
nemnc3, & oSrum n.aman belonc, & eac sumc men henne 
belle hataS. e x^oo Lanfrand s Cimrg. 264. 1527 Andrew 
Brunxivyke's Distylt. Waters it, cclxxv. T ij b/i The v enims 
of Opium and JuMjuiamus. 2563 J. Halle Hist. Eaposi, 
Table 52 Hyoscuxmus, henbane is called in Grcekc’Yocrjcva- 
fsosl in Latin; Hlosciamus . . of the Apothecaries losqula* 
mus.]^ 2727 Bradley Fain. Diet. &.v. Goose, Henbane, or 
Jusquiam, »U’d the Death of young Geese. 2736 Bailey 
HousHt. Diet. 318 Take half an ounce of . . the ointment of 
jusquiam. 

t Jussel. Obs. Forms: 4-5 iussholI(o, 5 
gusschelle, guissell, iusch0l(lo, iusello, 5-6 
iussoll(e, 5-7 iussel, iussoU, 7 jussel, 8-9 dial. 
jossel, josslo. [a. 0 'S. jussel juice, broth (Godef.), 
ad. L. juscelhim, dim. of jusculum, dim. of jus 
broth, soup.] In ancient cookery, a name in- 
cluding various forms of mince or hotch-potch. 

?<• 13M Forme ofCury In Warner Culin. (1791) ix 
Josshell. .. Jushcll enforced. 14. - Tourn. Tott^dCxm, 
Feest viu in Hazl. E. P. P. Ill- 95 Ther come in Iordans 
in iussall. c 24x0 LiierCocanun {iZSx) It -Take 

mjaid bred, and eyrea l>ousw>'ngc; Do horn to^cdcrwiih 
out Ictlyng, Take fresshe broth of godc befe, Cclourc hit 
with safron, is me Icfe, Boyle hit softly, and in ho 
boylv-ng. Do l>er to saze and pcrsely ^)ng. C1430 Two 
Cookery-hks. 16 luscKclIc of Fj-ishc. Take fa>'Tc Fiyc of 
Pyke, and caste it raw cn a rosrter, an caste k^r-to graiid 
bredefetal. 0x440 Pronip.Parv.zSlIi lussclIc,crdyKhe!le, 
dyshemete. /u2r^//«//£. e 1450 Two Cockerydks. Zj Guis- 
selL XS13 Bk. Kemynge in Balcet Bk. 273 Blaunche man- 
ger, lusscll, and choxleC. 1552 Hvlcct, luxicll, a meat made 
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of choppeJ hcrbes, 1781 J. Hutton Tour to 

Cava Gloss. (E. D. S.), Tassel, an hodge-podge. i 8 i 3 
Craven Dial, Jassle, hodge podge, a dish composed of a 
variety of meat. , . 

Jnssios. rard. [a. F. /ustiok, ad. L. 

jnssidn-ctn order, command, f. jus$-\ see next.] 
Order, command. Letters of jussion [F. lettres de 
/hjjioh], letters by which the French king ordered 
the parliament to register an ordinance. 

177a Ann. Reg. go'h The King sent a mess.Tge to the par- 
liament, that if they did not obey his letters of jussion, and 
resume their functions, he would remove the magistrates 
from their employments. 1830 Bcnthsm Offtciat Aptitude 
. J/na:iV/r/irrfPref., Wks. 1843 V. 270/2 note, Imperation, in its 
two shapes — po.sitive command, or say jussion, on the one 
band, and prohibition, or say inhibition, on the otlier. 

Jussive (tiso’siv), a. {sb.) [f. L. jttss-j ppl. 
stem of jttbSre to command : see -IVE.] Express- 
ing a command or order: esp. in Grammar, applied 
to forms of the verb. 

1846 T. H. Key Lat Grants 58 The imperative mood com- 
mands .. The jussive mood directs. x8^o B. Davihs ir. 
Gesenius' Hcb.G>'a>iui^sX\\, We must distinguLsh. .between 
the common form of the Future and . . a shortened form 
(with a Jussive force). 1870 tr. Langes Coiunt., Seng SoL 
vii. 166 The following voluntative or jussive future.^ .xBSi 
Athenxum 27 Aug. 274/3 We do not believe in the jussive 
pluperfect subjunctive. 1899 A. N. Jannauis in Exf'asitor 
Apr. 299 The above jussive, or hortative and desiderativc 
function of this infinitive. 

B. sb. A verbal form expressing command. 

J900 H. C. Thompson Rep. Magie. Nineveh 11 . p. xx.yv, 
Liilik-limur are the equivalents of the Hebrew jussive. 
tJu'SSOry, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ORY.] Of or pertaining to command. 

1613 PuRCHAS 183 Every of his members 

al.so doe provoke him to performe those iussoiie inventions. 

t Ju’ssulent, fl. Obs. rare^^. [a.6. h. Jussu^ 
hntns having broth, f. jm broth.] (See quois.) 

1656 Bloust Glcisogr.^ Insinlttii that 

which is sod or stewed in pottage or broth, xfijS Phillips, 
yt/ssuleni, full of broth or pottage. 

Just, joust (d3»st, sb.^ Forms: 3-4 

ioust, 7- joust; 4~7 iust, 7- just, (6-9 giust). 
[a. 0¥. Jtisfej Joste, jousfe, ¥.joute, i. juste)\ etc. 
Just v. For the spelling and pronunciation, see 
Just, joust, v.] 

1. A combat in ^Yhich two knights or men-at-arms 
on hoiseback encountered each other with lances; 
spec, a combat of this kind for exercise or sport ; 
a tilt. Usually in ^\,jusis,jonsiSt a scries of such 
encounters, as a spectacular display; a tournament. 
X397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2898 Vor [jer nas so god knijt non 
. . pat in iousies ssolde sitte he dunt of is lance, e >320 Sie 
Bettes (A.) 3785 And to pe iusles bai gonne ride. CX380 
Wyclif Wks, (1880) xo Whanne lordis ben fro horn tn werris, 
in iustls. a 1533 Lo. Berneks Huon x.vi. 67 , 1 was a yonge 
knyghc and hauntyd the iustes and tornoys. 1590 Spe.ssbr 
F. Q. u i. X For knightly ^iusts and Berce encounters Btt. 
*593 Shaus. Rich. Ilf V. Uj 52 What newes from Oxford 1 
Hold those lusts and Triumphs?^ 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
Bhttdts Banish'd Virg. 192 Right joyfuTl .. to light on by 
the .way .so solemne jousts. _ 1645 Evelyn Diary 2 May, 
There had been in the morning a Just and Tournament of 
several! young gentlemen. X709 .Strvpe Ann. Re/. I.^ xv. 
191 Great justs were made: the French King himself just- 
iug. 17SS Johnson, y»jf, mock encounter on horseback; 
tilt ; tournament. Joust is more proper. 1776 Mickle tr. 
Cainoens'' Lusiad 2y> At just and tournay with the tilted 
lance. i8oz Strutt Sports tj- Past, in. t, 113 The just was 
a separate trial of skill, when only one man was opposed 
to another. i 8 o 3 'Scorr Jlfar/u. u xiv, Seldom hath pass’d 
a week but giust Or feat of arms befel. 1830 James Darn^ 
ley xxi. 93 Just after just, tourney after tourney, X838 
Prescott Ferd.etf Is. (1346) HI. xi, 44 The knights.. defied 
one another to jousts and tourneys. 1839 Tennyson Enid 
537 Down to the meadow where the jousts were held. 
fig- * 59 ® Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii, ni. Colonies 533 
Less powrfuU in the Paphian Iou.st For Propagation. 1846 

H. Rogers Ess. I. iv. 203 He entered the lists in those 
intellectual jousts, as they may be called. 

b. pi. as sing. A tournament. Oi5j. 

*877 Lasgl. P. PL B. xvu. 50 Coming fro..Ierico To 
a iustes in iherusalem. a 15x2 Fadyan Chron. vn. 687 Chief 
chalcngeour, at a royall iu'.tyce and turney. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 303 The king did holde a royall Iustes in Smith- 
fielde in London. 1593 Peeld Order Garter 44 A-s if the 
God of war Had held a justs in honour of his love. 1641-74 
BAKE.t Chron. an. 1400, They would publish a solemn Justs 
to be holden at Oxford. 

Applied to the ancient Grecian games. Obs, 

*387 Trevisa Higden. (Rolls) I. 37 Olympades. |jat beeh 
he tyines of here iusiis and tornementis. 13^ Wycr.iK 
2 Macc. iv. x8 Whanne iusius, doon oonys in fyue 3cer, was 
niaad solempli in Tire. 

t Just, sb:^ Obs. Also iuste, iuyste, ioust. 
[a. 0¥. ‘jitste^ Jitisie, juyslc, ad. jttsla (sc. 

niensurd) right measure (of drink) ; the vessel hold- 
ing this (Da Cange).] A large-bellied pot with 
handles, used for holding wine or beer. 

13B7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. X2I Hym was 5oven 
a iuste {printed vi.ste, MS. Harl. 1900 (ibid. 513I iuat, L. 
iitstti\ of gold, honoured wonderfully wij> precious stones. 
24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr spS/xd Ohba^..ts Juyste. c 1440 
Promp. Pan\ 263/2 lusie, potte. a xs *9 Skelton Elymur 
Rumtnyng 192 For they go to roust Slreyghl over the ale- 
iou.st. ^ attrib, 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xm. 83 , 1 shal 
iangle to J>i* lurdan with nis iust wonibe. 

Just (d.^twt), a. [a. F. jxtsU (=iPr. jnst^ Sp., 
Pg.y//r/i7, It giitstd) or immed.ad. \^. Justus right- 
eous, equitable, rightful, f. ///bright, law, justice.]. 


1. That does what is morally right, righteous. 
Just before (wrVA) God or, simply, yV/jf : Righteous 
in the sight of God ; justified. Now chiefly as a 
Biblical archaism. 

138JWYCI.IF Ezek, xxxni. 12 The r^twijsne.tse of a iust man 
[Vulg. justitia jttsti\ x^88 The ri3tfulne.sse of a ri^tful man], 

Luke i. 6 SoihU thei bothe weren iuste [so 1388 : Vulg, 

jnsti\ bifore God.* -7- Rom. ni. 26 That he be iust [so *388 ; 
Vulg. justits\, and luscifyinge him that is of the feilh of 
Ihesu Crist. 1526 Tindale Matt. v. 45 He . . sendeth his 
reyne on the iui»tc and on the iniuste [Vul^. honos et ntalos). 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 6 Scripture, declareth 
playnly, howe it is faith that m.aketh us iust before- God. 
xs6x T. Norton Calvin's InsL iii. iv. § 28. 211 The iustest 
man passelh no one day wherein he falleth not many times, 

• X659 Shirley Ajax «5' Ulysses lii, Only the actions of the 
just Smell sweet and bIo.<som in thedust. 17x9 Watts Hymn^ 

* Not to the terrors ’ iii, Behold the spirits of the just, Whose 
faith is turn'd to sight 1 1824 R. Hall iVks. (1832; VI. 355 
God can be at once the just and the justifier, 

fb. in singular. Obs. qt arch. 

138a Wyclif yfr/r vii. saTheprophetis. .that bifore teeloen 
of the comyngeoftheiust(x6tx the lust one j. 25261’iNDALC 
A cis vii. 52 Th.-it iust whom ye hauc betrayed, 1535 Coveu- 
liALC Ps. xxxvifij. 12 The vngodly layeth wayte for the iust, 
& gnas3sheth vpon him with his tethe [so i6xx and R.V.J. 

2. Upright and impartial in one's dealings ; ren- 
dering every one his due ; equitable. 

1382 Wyclif x John i. 9 If we knowlechen cure synnes, he 
is feithful and iu^t [Vulg. justus\ that he forjiue to us our 
synnes. 1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop 11. Proem, The good 
ond Iuste be not subget to the lawe as we fynde and rede of 
alle the Athenyens. 1503 Dondar Thistle 4 Rose 122 Scho 
. .bawd him be al^just toawppis and owHs, As vntopacokkis. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 209 , 1 mistrust not ihe ludgcs, 
because thei are Iuste. 1605 Shaks. Lear y. iii. 170 The 
Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices IMake instruments to 
plagve vs. X72S Pope Odyss. xiii. 249 Some jusler prince 
perhaps had entertained. And safe restored me to my native 
land. X77X Junius Lett. Ivi. 294 How mucli easier it is to 
be generous than just. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Prol., 
Thou m.adest mao, be knows not why. .And Thou hast made 
him : Thou art just, 1833 Lvtton My Novel v. iu, He was 
just, but as a matter of bu.siness. He made no allowance.^, 
x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. i. § 13. 204 Jast I What is. 
that? .. dealing equitably or equally. 

f b. Faithful or honourable in one’s social re- 
lations. Const, of to. Obs. 

i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 90 He was my Friend, faithfull, 
and iu-st to me. xfi24 Capt. Smith Vir^htia 1. 3 He wa.s 
very iust of his promise. 1727 Pope Eptt. R. Digbyf}\ssx of 
thy word, in ev’ry thought sincere. 1809 Campbell Gert. 
Ivyovt. HI. xxi.v, Friend to more than human friendship ju.st. 

3. a. Consonant with the principles of moral 
right or of equity ; righteous; equitable; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc. : Deserved, merited. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 214 Afore It loyes roe, Lason, ofl^i iu«;t 
werkes. <^1430 Hymns Virr. 114 The hijest Icssoun l>at 
man may lere I-h to lyue iust lijf. 1553 Edbn Treat. Nmve 
Ind. (.‘Vtb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust reward 
dew to noble enterpmes. ispo R. Hitchcock Quintess. 
BY/ 5 lliat warre Is iust, that is necessarye. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr, Diotuifs Eromena. 33, I will never rest, liU I have 
executed just vengeance on him that unjustly slew thee. 
1766 GoLOs.sf. Vic, fKyiii, You'll think it ju.st that I should 
give them an opportunity to retaliate. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge vi, Is this fair, or reasonable, or just to yourself? 

qua.si-jA, 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 381 Strength from Truth 
divided and from Just;. naught merits but dispraise. • 
b. Constituted by law or by equity, grounded 
on right, lawful, rightful; that is such legally; 
t legally valid {phs^. 

<:x43o isTQCi. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 The degre be 
just succes-siounc. .Unto the kyng is now descended doune. 
154a in iNIarsden^ Set. PI. Crt. Adm, (1894) !• Being 
ill his lyfetyine juste owner and possessor of a certayne 
waterbootc. 1642 Perkins' Pro/. Bk, ix. § 581. 253 Where 
a just grant or other thing cannot lake effect without a 
deed. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 38 Wc now return To claim 
our just inheritance of old. 17x2-14 Pore Rapt Lock in. 
60 The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, Proves 
the ju.st victim of his royal rage. 1726-31 Tindal Rapin's 
Hist. Eng. (1743) H. xvn. 100 Another Person has a jusier 
title than she to the Crown. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iv. I. 443 He [James IIJ would still go as far as any man in 
support of her [his country's) just liberties. - . . 

4. Having reasonable or adequate grounds; well- 

founded. , ' 

e X374 (^haucer Troylus iii. x 178 (1227) A 1 quyt from euery 
drede and teenc As she )>at Iuste cause hadde nym 10 trisie. 
XSS3 T. Wilson (1580) 217 Images we niaie chaunge, 
as the matter shall give iuste cause. 1633 F. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. XI. xii, A simple maid. With justest grief and 
wrong so ill apaid. 1702 Anted. IV.Pitt II. xxix. 130 The 
excuse is a valid one if it is a just one, 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 45 Alas ! my fears were just. 
The pure spirit bad fled. X858GEN. P. Tho^xtsoh Audi Alt. 
11 . Ixxiv, 23 The justest object* of je^ousy to wise men in 
all .ige-s. 

5. Conformabletothe standard, or towhat is fitting 
or requisite ; right in amount, proportion, cesthetic 
quality, etc. ; proper; correct. 

CX430 Lydc. Mifu Poesns (PcTcy Soc.) 60 Iuste weight 
halie jusily the balaunce. X588 W. Smith Brie/ Descr. 
Lend. {^Harl. MS. 6363 If. 13) If they ffynd [the weights) 
not lust : tliey breaks them. 1598 Yosc Diana 491 A mar- 
uellous sweete concent keeping iust time and measure, xfi?!, 
K. Bohun IFind 67 So that a ju»t and moderate condcn.sa- 
tion is neces.saty to the constitution of Winds. 1734 J. Ward 
I Hired. Math. xi. xi, (cd.6) 139 The First Root is 300 being 
less than Just, 1750 J0KNS0S Rambler No. 23^9 Rules 
for the just opposition of colours, and the proper dimensions 
of ruffies and uinners. xSaz J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. 
Syst. in. (187X) 74 The first of these injunctions, .commands 


that the standards should be just. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos 
F aith V. 203 The just balance between the moral and inteU 
lectual side.s of his nature is often destroyed. 

b. Mus. in just interval^ intonation, etc. : Har- 
monically pure ; sounding perfectly in tune. 

1850 Gen, P.' Thompson (r/Y/r) Theory and Practice of 
Jast Intonation. 1878 W. H. Stone Set. Basis Musk v 
§ 90 The differences of the old [mean-tone) and equal s\*s- 
tems [of temperament), and their respective departures frora 
just intonation. i 83 x Broadhouse Mus. Acomiics 353 just 
Intonation, where all the Fifths and Thirds are perfect, used 
only by singers and theorists. 

b. Of speech, ideas, opinions, arguments, etc.: 
In accordance with reason, truth, or fact; right; 
true ; correct. Often with mixture of sense 3 . 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 He refuselh to lene his ceres 
for to vnderstande my wordes that ben soo iuste and reson. 
able. at6io Healey Theophrastus (1636) 20 He main- 
tainelh, that strangers speake wiser and juster things ihan 
his own fellow-citizens. 1725 Pope Odyss. ni. 506 hluch 
he knows, and just conclusions draws From various piece- 
dents, and various laws. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
V. 136 A single glance of a good plate or a picture imprints 
a juster idea than a volume could convey. x 883 Brvce 
Amer. Comtuw. II.Jxxv. 6x8 To present a just picture of 
American public opinion one must cut deeper. 

f b. Of a copy, description, calculation, etc.: 
E.\act, accurate.' [So F. jusic.^ Said also of 
personal agents. Obs. 

1563 WINJET Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr.jWlcL 1E88 

I . 60 We sett fuTth this iust copie without altering or elking 
ony thing, 1657 R. Ligon Borbadoes (1673) Having 
given you a just account . . of the bread and drink of this 
Island, 1691 Swift Athen. .SW,, ' Like a just map. 1704 

J. Pitts Ace. Mahometans Pref. 1x738) 7, I have since pro- 
cured a just Translation. 1727 Swn^ IFhal passed in 
London, 1 am apt to think his calculation just to a minute. 
1798 G. Forster Journ. Bengal to Eng. 1 . 80 The Hindoos 
of this day are just imitators, and correct workmen ; but 
they possess merely the glimmerings of genius. 

t7. Adapted to something else, or to an end or 
purpose ; appropriate ; suitable. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 211 [It) slant eke in so Iuste 
a place That euery sovne mot to hyt pace._ 1664 Evelvs 
Kal. Hort.XwuoA. (1729) 187 How many Things to be done 
in their just Season. C1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 32 He was very liberal to them, but ever 
chose just limes ana occasions to exercise it. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nai.Exper. 10 Our Instrument remains still unalterably 
just lo every place where Tis made use of. 

1 8- Of clothing, armour, etc. : ^Vell adjusted, 
fitting exactly. Hence, Fitting too closely, tight. 
[So F./rirM] Obs. 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 273 His bode was Iuste to his cbynjte. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 9505 Mekull iust armur. <11450 A«/. 
dc la Tour (1868) 38 Streile and welle sittinge and iuste. 
that sum tyme the fruite that was in me suffered payne.and 
was in perelle. *649 Lovelace Poems, Afnmantha, It 
(a robe) sate close and free, As the just bark unto the Tree, 
1 9. Of a calculated result, measure, amount, 
number, date, etc. : Exact, as opposed to approxi- 
mate. Also with defining word : That is exactly 
what is designated ; =‘ (the) exact . Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. n. § 3 To baue lake a lu^ Ascen- 
dent by their Astrilahie. X5SX Rfxoroe Pa/Aw./tmrtt'*. t. 
iv, Open your compasse to the iust length of y* line. 1594 
Acc.-Bk. Ifr, /Krasin Wwr/yr/A/T/XXXlI. ii8[He]owesiM 
.. the just some of iij/r, xixj, \d. xS9^ Siiw^^.JIcrch. r- 
IV. i. 327 If thou tak'st more Or Icssc then a iust pound. • 
1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 875 The forepart of the 
w.is a iust .square. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. \x, iv. § 3 >Ve. 
cannot exactly tell the just time thereof. X 7 * 3~4 Chambers. 
tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 105 It shou’d be raisd to 
the just height of the Windows. X 7 S 9 Martin Nat. 
Hist. Eng. I, Corsiwall It.-* Height and just Balance. 

•hb. of an instrument, natural action, etc.: 
Exact or uniforih in operation, regular, even. Oos. 

C X386 Chaucf-r Sovtpn. T. 382 Thou shall me 
lust as is a .squyre. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Axo.) 20 Ine 
vnfallible motion of the Planet.s, the iuste course of tneyecre. 
x66s-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 61 An instrument combed 
Rulers .. will be no longer just at all. 1721 Baile>^ jmt 
Divisors are such Numbers or (2uantilies which win 
divide a given Number or Quantity, so as to leave no Ke- 
mainder. 1769 Sir W, Jones Ptd. Fortune in Poems, etc. 
(1777) 23 Mark’d the just progress of each rolling sphere. 

•j* lo. Correspondingexactly in amount, duration, 
position, etc. ; equal ; even, level. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. jy- ^ 4 * Dyu>a- 
ynge the dayc and the r.yghte into xxiui iust houres. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. m. i. xxxiii, (1636) 343 Untill the loit 
degree of the said Signe do appeare just with “pper 
edgeof theHorizon. ^1630 RiSDON.S‘«zT/.i?<rr'<?«§ 4 D'*^’ / 
52 That . .well in Derbyshire, which ebbeth and nowe n 
by ju.st tides. 2725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 483 The destin d victim 
to dis-part In sev’n just portions. 

+ b. Characterized by or involving exact cone- 
spondence. Obs. . . 

*753 Hogarth Anal, Beauty xi. 83 They meet in 
similitude. 1802 Palev Nat. Theol. xvi. (1819) ss® 
sequence of the just collocation, and by means of the jou- 
action of longitudinal and annular fibres.- , 

+ 11, That is such properly, fully, or in 
spects ; complete in amount or in character ; lull , 
proper, ‘regular’. Just battle, in quot. 1003 , a 
regular (pitched) hdX^(e\_^0¥ . juste batailleX 
full age or age of discretion. Obs. 

ISSS H. G. tr. C.itaneo UitU) Bricfi: Tables to Vnptf 
rcdily how manic ranches of footcmcn . . pot® 
of a iust battaile. 1588 D. Rogers in lillis Or;g. /.«#• 
Ser. u. III. 148 't hey arc not minded to Crownc the 
kinge, before lie come to just ycarcs. 1603 Knolles n - 
Turks (1621) 663 The skirmish was like to have come I 
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just battell. a z6j8 Svi.vester yudtlh To Kdr., I am the 
Jirst in Fraunce who in a just Poem hath treated in our 
tongue of sacred things. i6aa Bacos Hen. VU 42 This 
warre was rather a suppression of Rebels then a wnrre with 
a iust Enemie; 1624 13cdeli> Lett. x. 136 It would require 
a iust volume to shew it. 1668 Culpki’I'kr & Cole BarthoL 
Anat. JK. i. 128 When a man comes to a just age. 173a 
BERKEf.EV Alci/>hr. i, | 12 Published .. sometimes in just 
volumes, but often in pamphlets and loose papers. 1778 Bp. 
Lowtk Trans/, /saia/c^ ix. 7 naif. A Just poem, remarkable 
for the regularity of its disposition, and the elegance of 
its plan. 

12 . nonce-use. That just is or lakes place: cf. 
Ju.ST adv. 5. 

1884 Browning FerishinJt. Two Camels ii-j A lip’s mere 
tremble, Look’s half- hesitation, cheek’s just change of 
colour. 

13 . Comb, a, with a pple. (or another ad].), where 
/Vw/ is adverbial in sense, ^justly', as just-borne^ 
-conceived, -consuming, -dooming, jtidging, -kind- 
led, -tempered, -thinking) jnst-gentle. ■ b. parasyn- 
thetic, as just-minded {yA\e:viC^just-mindedness\ 

*595 Shaks. yohti II. 1, 345 Before we will lay downe our 
■^iu.^i'borne Armes. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. i, The 
boundless spleen Of *just‘Consumii)g wrath. 1598SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 11. ii. i. Noah 94 The deeds of Heav’ns •just- 
gentle king. Ibid. 350 In my *just-kindled ire. 1848 Buck- 
lev Iliad 1X0 •Just-minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. 
1887 Pall Mall G, 20 Aug, 2/2 Confidence in the •just- 
mindedness of their employers. 1829 E. S. Swaine in Bi^• 
chofF lyaollen Mann/, (1842) II. 238^ At the very name of 
a drawback or l>ounty .. the *just-thinking legislator must 
shrink with an instinctive distrust. 


Just, joust (djyst, dgrzst), i/.l Forms : 3-7 
iust(e, 4-7 ioxi8t(e, (5 youst, yuat, lowst, lost, 
6 iuyst), 7- just, joust, [a. ith c,), 

jos/er{i2t\\ ci), fousler{i^th.c.)~'^i\jies/ar,jos/ar, 
Sp., Vg.justar, It. giostrarei—lat^ juxtdre 

to approach, come together, meet, f. jnxta near 
together. The sense ‘approach, join*, remained 
in OF. 


The historical Eng, spelling fiom the T3th c. HJustX cf. 
the cognate adjust". — h. ndfnxtdre Under later French 
influence, joust was used sometimes by Gower, Caxton, 
Spenser, and Milton, was preferred by Johnson, and_ used 
by Scott, and is now more frequent; but the pronunciation 
remained as in the hi.storical spelling ; the second pronun- 
ciation above is recent, and suggested by the spelHngJ-tfwr/.l 
fl. (,?) To join, to ally oneself. Obs* rare. 

^ ez25o Gen. 4 Ex. 1^9 Esau wlfuede us to^dere Quan he 
iusted & be3 so mat, Too of kin canaan bbgat, 

1 2 . intr. To join battle, encounter, engage j esp. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at-arms. 

i:j3oo Cursor M. 219x0 (Edinb.^ *Mikil leuer war him to 
here Hu roland iuste [GO'tt. iusted}, and oliuere. cxaao U. 
Brunne Chroii, IVaee (Rolls) 4379 Knyghte iustede, archers 
drowe On bobe parties fol manie slowe, C1380 Sir 
Fernmb, 105, 1 wfl kuhe on hem my mi^t and dyng^n hem 
al to douste Whejier pay wille on foie fi3t ou)>cr on horse 
iouste. c 1440 Bone Flor, 459 Fyfty of thetn issewed owte, 
For to juste in werre. X667 Milton P. L. \. 583 And all 
who since, Baptiz’d or Inndel Jousted in Aspramont or 
Montalban. . 

3 . spec. To engage in a just or tournament ; to 
tun at tilt with lances on horseback. 

13.. Guy lydruf. (A.) 872 Ojaines sir Gij her com Gayer, 
To iuste wib him he drouj him ner. e X3W Chaucer Ent.’s 
T. 1628 Al that ^londay lusten they and daunce. 1390 
Gower Con/ III. 63 To se ..The lusii folk iouste and 
lourneie. 1485 Caxto.v C/tas. Gt. 41 Sende to Iuste ayen.st 
me somme of thy barons. C1489 — Sonnes of Ay man \.yx 
they lousled moche worlhy'ly but Reynawde iousted beste 
vpoi) his horse bayarde. ^2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 
83 Thekyng. .in his owne person lusted to all comers. x6o3 
SuAKS. Per. IX. i, 1x6 There are Princes and Knights come 
from all partes of the world to lust and Turney for herJoue. 
*755 Johnson, To joust and to just. 1773-83 Hooi.e Orl. 
/•nr. XXVI. 524 Every chief . . He call'd to ioust, and dar d 
them to the field. iSosAVorosw. Prelude ix. 455 Metbougbt 
I saw a pair of knights Joust underneath the trees. 1823 
•Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) I. iS Knights, who vowed 
to joust without helmet or shield. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. II. viii. 25, i4ot justing with his lance as in a mimic 
tourney. 

b. With adverbial accusative. 
a s66i Fuller JVbrthies, Essex (2662) 330 An English- 
tuan challenged any of the French, to just a course or two 
on horse-back with him. 

4 . In various fig. applications. (In quot. 1639, 
To copulate.) 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. XX. 133. He lugged til a xusiice 
and lusted in his ere, And oueriilte al his treuihe. *549 
Compl. Scat. vi. 58 Lyik tua gait buckis iustand contras 
vthirs. X59X Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. 515 
iJoreas justing furiously Under hot Cancer. x6o3 Ibid. ii. 
tv. iv*. Scliisme 941 So fare the-ie miners; whom I pittie 
must That their bright valour should so darkly joust. 1639 
T. DC Grey Coutfi. Horsem. 51 His ju^l^ng. howst^ver 
Without fruit, .. u but once only in the whole cour^ of nis 
life. J814 Byron Def Trans/, i. ii, The lion and his tusky 
*cbcU.. brought to joust In the arena. 

Just vl- [Aphetic (. Adjust.] Irans. 

T® adjust. Hence Ju'sting vbl. si. 

liiS in G. Barrj- Oriao’ M. -App. (1805) 47.3 That every 
pundlar be iusted and made equal with the Jvin; s pundUr. 
>333 Palt .MM G. aS Sept. J4'i Thoroughly understands 
gausinj. ju.ling, and ever}' branch of the business to the 

minutest details. 

Just (d.^Dst),.fli/:r. [f. Just a.-, cf. adverbial 
use of F. juste.\ 

1 - Exactly, precisely; verily, actually; closely; 
a.'E.yEX ajv. 6 . Yosmeiiy oStai rraijusl. Quali- 
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fyiiig a prep., adv., or advb. phrase ; or (in c, f, g) 
an adj., pron., of sb. 

a. Of place or position. Just at, in, over (elc.) 
the = at, in, over (etc.) the very, t J ast to, riglit up 
to, even to, as far as to; just to the, to the verj-. 

Jo 1400 IMorie Arih. 1123 Tile gyaunt he hyltct, lust to 
nr-o *^”J-*^**^j * taggede tiianie in soiidrc. 1463 Bury 

(Camden) 39 'llial ymage to be set just ageyn the 
peleer. <*1533 Ld-Berners Huon Ixxxiit. 259 He pass^ d tust 
Ijy kyng Charlemayn. 1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Conun. 287 
Ihere was also a chapel iust by, wherin were burnin.? in- 
numerable Tapers. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 267Thc Eng- 
hshe Marshalies ranne abroade even iust to Parys, and 
brent Saint Germayns. 26x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farinc 2 Euen iustm theplace whereupon the Sunneriseth. 
26x7 hloRYsoN //xM. 160 You liavc now hit me just where 
jiiy pame lies. 1^5 R. Hookk Microfr. v. 9 They doublo 
t ^ Stuff that is to be water'd, that is, they crca.se it just 
through the middle of it. X7ii Steelu No. 25; p 6 
A beautiful young Creature who sat just before me. 2745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxv. (x84x) 1, 248 We arc butted 
and bounded just where we were in queen IClizabeth’s tune. 
*749 Fielding Tom /ones vii. x, Here is a very creditable, 
good house Just by. 1884 Sir N. Lindley in Law Hep. 
25 Chanc. Dty. 319 The case. .appears to me to break down 
just at the critical point. Mod. You know where the p.illv 
crosses a small stream; I met him just there; yes, just at 
that spot. 

b. Of time. 

1574 Bourne Regint. for Sea Introd. (1577) C iij, Then 
ryseih the Sunne at fiuc of the clocke iusi, and serteth at 
seuen of the clocke iust. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iiL 13 
A parted eu'n iust betweene Tweluc and One. 1672 C. 
Manners in i2ih Re/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 25 Mr. 
Cooper . . actually began it, but just then fell dangerously 
sicke. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. huita 4- P. 59 Just that Day 
Twelvemonth you left me A^ard Ship at Gravchcnd. 1777 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Tlirale 6 Oct., I purpose soon to oe 
at Lichfield, but know not Just when. 1853 Lytuon My 
Novel irr. iy. Just al that precise moment, who should appear 
but Mr. Stirn ! 1895 Bookman Oct. 18/x New Guinea was 
filling a good deal of colonial thoughts just then. 

c. Of manner. Just as = precisely in (he way 
that, in the very way that. Just so, piecisely in 
that way; exactly as has been said. 

2607-12 Bacon JEss., Custom Educ. (Arb.) 368 To 
heare Men professe, . . give great wordes, and then doc iust 
as they have done before. 2665 R. Hooke Microgr. lx. 57 
A Sphere, which will.. grow bigger, just after the same 
manner, .as the waves or rings on the surface of the water. 
*735 Pope Ep. Lady 161 She speaks, bch.avcs, and acts just 
as she ought- 2819 Byron yuatt ji. clxvii, He was in love 
,,so was she Ju>t in the way we very often see. 1836 
Charlotte Ellioty Hymn,}\x%i a- 1 am, without one plea. 
2882 Grant White England xvi. 388 Just so. just so, is the 
most common phrase of general assent. x89t £. Peacock 
2V. Brendott I. 2x7, I will do just as you advise. 

d. Of degree. Just as, just so, to the same de- 
gree as. 

*55* Uecoroe Pathw. Knowl. 1. xix, Then shall you make 
one right line iubte as long as two of tho^e vnequ.all sides. 
x688 J. Smith Baroseo/e st So much of it as may sink it 
down just so low as the End of the Gage. xy66 Gold.sm. 
Vie. IV, XX, Finding that my expectations were just as great 
as my purse. 2849 AIacaulay Hist, Eug. vii. II. 209 His 
object was to grant just so mucli favour to them as mizhi 
suffice to frighten the Churchmen into submission- 2889 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 146 All otJier articles 
can be obtained just as well on the sj^ot. 

e. 01 amount, number, or quantity : with a sb. 
or adj. 

2583 STunDES^/I»a/. Abus. 11. (1882) 38 Such as.,baue 
either iust nothing, or el.se very little at all. 259® Shaks. 
Com. Err, iv. t. 7 Eueii lust the sum that I do owe to you. 
J5g5 — Merck. V. iv. L 326 Nor cut thou (esse nor more 
But iust 3 pound of flesh. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. i, 
vii. (17x2) 20 There arc just nve regular Bodies, ex'ji’j 
Prior E/ila/k 12 They did just Nothing all the Day. 28*1 1 
J. Q. Aoa.ms in C Davies Afeir. Syst. 'xh. (*871) 229 *lhc ; 
troy weights, .had then been Just one century in use, 2883 
Daily Beios 22 Sept. 4/5 It bju^t a fortnight since Mr. Glad- 
stone embarked. 

f. Of likeness, sameness, identity, or the con- 
traty, with a sb. or adj. Just it, precisely the very 
thing or point in question- 

2594 Hooker Eccl.Pol. iv. iv. 5 i They go about to make 
us belieue that they are ju»t of the same opinion, 2600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. it. i. 56 "fis iust the fashion, 2657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673! 39 As dry as Slock-fisli, and just 
such meat for flesh, as that is for fl->b, 2796 Jane Austen 
Pride <V Prej. ii, The a-slonishment of the ImIcs was just 
what he wished, 2809 .Malkin <^ifZ?/nxvu.iLr3Vousecm 
to be just the thing hr him. 2852 Mavne REiu^ra^ Huut. 
ii, 29 St Vrain said I was just the man for their life. iB6a 
RIrs. H. Wood Mrs, Hallib. II. iii, 'You have e.Tten it all 
the season * That’s just it *, answered Herbert. ‘I lia> c 
eaten so much of it that I am sick of it’. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 252 One cannot do just what one hkes test. 

g". in U.S. used frcciy before n demonstrative, 
an interrogative introducing a subject-clause, etc. 

2884 G. B. Goode Fulutus if. S. Sect. v. II. 543 Jiut 
what makes the best lodgement for oyster spawn. .ha.'» been 
greatly discussed. IHd. 544 Just bow many bmhcls J* nian 
will place on an acre depends upon both his and bis 

judgment. 1900 HcsirL in School Rev. tU.l*.) June 322 
Just this happened In Latin. 

li. Not just ; not exactly, not quite, 

27x9 De Foe Critsoe 1. xix. Our gutde being something 
before us and not just in sight. 2826 Chalnejls ZeA in L/e 
(jSjx) 11, 59, 1 told you .. llait 1 was not just so welL 
t2. In an exact or accurate manner; so as to 
correspond exactly; with precision; accnrately; 
punclnally; correctly. Ois. 

tS49-6a Ster-vkolo Si H. Ps. dix. 14 The Iy?rd jhat mads 
>s knoA cth our shape. Our taould a.'ui fishloa iust. 2575 I 


Gamut. Gurtan it. it, Her cock .. y* nightly crowed so 
iuht. 1590 Swinburne TestameuU 29 b. Boirowini; ihat 
definition, which agrccih so iust with their tc.staincuics. 
ctdoQ SiiAKS. Sonn. cix, 1 rciurnc ag-iiuc lust to the time. 
2667 PKfYS Diary x Oct., 'J'hc instrumenial imJ5.jck he had 
brought by pr.'u.iicc to play Ncry just. 1743 T. Jones in 
Buccicuih mSS. iHist, ^ISS. Comm.) I. 405, I .. send iho 
enclosed pl.an, which de.scxibcs the ground very nc.ir jusl. 

t b. So as to fit e.xaclly ; in a closc-liUtnt: way : 
cf. Just a. S. Obs. 

is6x Daus tr. Btilliugcr on A/oc. (1573) x61), 'I'liis (co.ttl 
clcaucth iu-st to the l)ody. 1607 'i'orsiai. Font/. Beasts 
(1656) 3x0 The first pin would be somcwlmt ll.ii in the miilst, 
to the iiiiciit that the oilier, being round, may..cloNC the 
ju.ster together. 2676 Ethkreuce Alan 0/ Mode i. i, You 
love to liavc >‘our clothes luuig just, sir, 

1 3. In replies and expressions of .-rssent ; « ‘ Ex- 
actly so ‘ just so ‘ tight Also even just. Oh. 

<**533 Frith Ansto. RastelVlV^. (1573) 14 Eucii iiut, if 
hcautfii fell we should catche brkes, 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
IV. ii. 24 O 'lis a verse liv Horace, I know it well. .. Afoot e. 
1 iust, a verse in Horace. 1600 — A. Y. L. 111. ii. 381 laj. 
Rosaliiide H your louet name? C^/V. Ves, lu-rt. 1694 Cos- 
Gtiveu Double Dealer wx.W, F, You know huigliing without 
ajeslUas impertinent; hcc ! asas— C. AMlnncing wiiliout 
a fiddle. F, fust, i* faith ! 2698 Vanbrugh Prov. tV/e 11. 
ii, T, I guess the dialogue, madam, is sujmo^cd to be between 
your majesty and your first minister. Lady F. Just. 

4 . of time : Exactly at ibe moment spoken 
of; precisely npw (or then), a. wiili retiospcclivo 
reference; Not before this (or that) moment; hence 
loosely, A very little before; with little pteceding 
interval; within a brief preceding period; vejy re- 
ceiitJy. b, with pro.'fpoctiyc rdcsenev: Not ."xflcr 
this (or that) moment; hence loosely, A very little 
after, * directly \ ‘ in a moment *, vciy soon ; also, 
of stale or condition, On the point ol being . nil 
but, very nearly, (See also yust now in 7.) 

i66j Milton F, L. iv. 863 'I'hc western point, wlicrc those 
half.rounding gum ds Just met, and Llooiiig stood in sipLadron 
Joind. 1672 K. Boiiun Wind 177 Winds . . whcic tlicy conic 
juht off from the Burning Sands. j68i-6 J, ScorrCVir. Life 
1x747) 111. 548 Will) wh.at a stern mid terrible Majc-tiy he 
sits upon yonder IkTining ’J'hronK,ftom whence he i> now* ju>t 
ready to cvact of ye n dreadful Account. 2697 Duvuiat 
I ‘irg. Georg, iv 430 Broken BqugJi# and 'J Jiyme, And pleas- 
ing Casi.T just renew'd in piline. 17x9 Di; Foi: t riisoe 1. 
xvii’i, Brcseiiily the captain replied, ‘Tell hl> excellency I am 
>u5i a coming', *7^S. Havwamd Setin. v. x45'J'}icapoAtJc 
had just been speaking of Jesus Christ. 1768 SrLRNit Sent, 
yourn, (t?76) II. lo \FiUe de Ckambre', I was just bidding 
her— but sha did it cf Jiersclf. 28x8 Critsk Digest (cd. a; 
VI. 493 His only clilld was just dead. 2884 Daily Nrwr 
23 May 5 The writer add.s that he ’ saw a man Just dead, and 
he was crawling tow.irds us t Eug. Dud, Did, i*. v., Pern, 
brokesh. ‘ Hu’sjust dead’slikely todicsoon.] d/o</. 1 h.*\vc 
ju^t seen him cioss tiie street. 

6. Nomoielhan; only, merely ; barely. Oftco 
preceded hj but ox only, a. nnn(f/yin;‘a vb.oradj, 
2665 R. Hooke Microgr, vll. 38 Distilled water, that is »o 
cold that it just begins to frce/c, 1693 Dkyhkm yuvtnal 
(1697) p. Ixxv, Let Horace, who is the hccond, and but Just 
ihc Second, c.'irr>‘ off the (Julvcrs and the Arions. 2735 
PoiB Ep. Lady 10 She.. w.is just not ugly, and wa,s just not 
mad. X739 CiiLsXKitr. Lett, f.t^^4^l. xxxvt. 125 Hu c.’ui just 
be .-.lid ID live, and that i»an. iSio.ScoiT Lady / L. hi. 
ii, The We.stern breeze Just kissed the lake, just stirred the 
trcc.s. 2826— IVoodtl. xili, Everard had but just time to 
hid WiJdrakc JioJd the hor-es- 2840 Macaulay Hitt. Eng, 
ii. 1. x^7 Men who. .bccmcd to think that iliey had given an 
illustrious proof of loy.ilty byju-l stopping short of xcgicicle. 

K. S. S. hMi^H’Vosw.Ll PigstKkwg t^i Fiijuns just 

' wide enough to admit a horde's leg. 

I b. witli a sb. 

\ 278^ Burns is! Ep. Lo/raik Ix, I am nae Poet, in a ten‘c. 

I But ju.st a Rhymer, like, by chance. 2863 Mios- CAXLyLx; 

I Lett. HI. 279^ust a line to ray that all goes well. 2884 
W. C. Smith Kildroiian 92 Dori- is not a Cleopatra . . she a 
just a HigJiland lady 'Jouched with an Eastern sirain. 

C. Used to extenuate the aclion cxprcbscd by a 
xerb, and so to represent it as a small ibinj;. 

2815 Scott IVav. Ixiil, A.s it » near the d.Tfkeiitng, sir, wad 
ye ju-t step in by to our hou^'t XB26 DisuAy.u Viv. (itey 
It. Avi, I will jusi walk on till 1 am l>encath her window. 
x8£aG. Maci>o.nald Z?. Elginlrod \\\. 139 Jum tell my maid 
to bring me aa old pair of gloves. 2834 F. M. Ckawjord 
Rom. Sinicer 1. 4 Just imagine whether you are tiol quite 
as able lo feed him a* Gigi i<. Fu^k. .MoNicoiirRY 

'Pony 13 MoiJierJ do just get in with tnc fora fcw/nioulcs 
till the train starts. 

6 . Nolesstban; absolutely; actually, positively; 
really; quite; neither more nor Icsi than, simply. 
Cliiefly Nc. and dial. 

*7*5 I. M.^ Trag. Hist. Clrv. Zi M'hcn 1 beard ihii 
mclancnoly News, I was just ready to expire with Grief, 
2763 Ross llelenorc u ix They were a' ;i-st like to eat 
tncif thumb That he vvith N'oryA-te far I/cn *boold con.e. 
Ibid. 30 Her stinking Lrcaili Wa% ju\t cr.oagb to KOufive 
ai.c lo death. 2833 Jas. Grant -b/4'. Lend, io, .S).« jo»t di i, 
Sir. iMj Mkw H. Wood A/rr. Ha/lil’. xu, Jf 
asked you for sour head, ma'axn, you’d jo-i cut it off and 
give it. xS66 Kuskin Crouu of Olnts 7S ‘ But 

has all this to do with our Exch-ngel”.. -My dear IukvAs, 
it haAju.-t everything to do w-iih it. Alo.t. cdlc-j. He‘» got 
a double first, i*n't it ju-t ipJendid i 
. b. A* an emphatic expletive; in Sc. snd ucrih. 
dial., strengihcnin;; an as^txiion : Truly, indcciL 
2855 Smcoley H. CaverJale v. Fi WcaT they he vurprixed 
to «e us, just? 2892 Ne-.txoitU Exea. Chr.i /. 19 M..r, 3/4 
Mr. IVilltamtsfn. Was it a fcrocioui dog .* Wifne/i. It >-», 
jail. AUd.Sc. A. I tUdui.tuLcUl if. You d.d j..ia 
y. Just now. a. Ex.Tctly at ihii point of i:n.c; 
al this exact moment ; prccively at pre»cnl. 



jnSTAUCORPS. 

x 63 i -6 J, Scott Chr. Life (1747) lil* 33-^ The Prince of 
Devils is just now mustering up all his Legions against me. 
i860 ikiRs. Carlyle Lett. lil. 43 Just now I am too vexed 
for making a good story. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cofiq. 
I. V. 394 Just now he did nothing to check the panic. Mod. 
That ^ his residence ; but he is not there just now. 

"b. But now ; only a veiy short time ago. 

1633 Ford 'Tis Pity i. iv, My barber told me just now, 
that there is a fellow come to town (etc.). 17x1 Addison 
S^cet. No. 106 ? 6 The good hlan whom I have just now 
mentioned. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. s) III. 296 As you 
were saying just now. 

c. Directly, immediately, very soon, presently. 
1682 D’Urfey BiitlePs Ghost i. 75 That I will, Cries he. 
But (quoth the Squire) just now T’must be. 1879 Trollope 
Thackeray ix. 187, 1 will give one or two instances just now. 
x9ot Ett^. Dial Diet. s,v., Cumber!. I’ll come just now. (So 
in most local dialects.) 

8. Comb, with pples., and with adjs. 

1605 Sylvester Du Barias ir. iiL iv. Captaities^ Just- 
Duked Josuah cheers the Abramides To Canaans Conquest. 
1818 Bentham Ch. En^. 55 An infant? Yea, a just*born 
infant. 1847 L. Hu.nt Men^ IPouutt^ B. (1876) 297 A just- 
bearable specimen of the way in which ladies of quality 
could write. 1876 Geo. Eliot Datt. Der. Ixiii, Her curls 
in as much disorder as a just-awakened child’s. ^1884 
F. H. Myers in Forin. Rev. 613 The companionship of 
the just-elder sister. 1885 J. K. Jerome the Sia^c 27 
There being a dismal, just-got-up sort of look about him. 

II JustauCOi^S (3//-5t£?kor), Also 7 juata- 
corps, -acor, -icore, -icord, -ico, 9 justiecor; 
justi-, justycoat : see also Chesticore and Jeis- 
TIECOR. [F., f. juste close-fitting -1- aii corps to the 
body. The anglicized forms jiisticore^ etc. now 
survive only as archaisms.] • 

A close*fitting garment : spec, a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the latter half of 
the 17th and part of the iSth cent. b. An outer 
garment worn by women in the latter part of the 
17th c. c. Sc, A jacket or waistcoat with sleeves. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. To Rdr., In London many of the 
Tradesmen have new Dialects .. The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a . . Justacor, Capouch [etc.]. 1667 Pepys 
Diaty 26 Apr., With her velvet-cap . . and a black just- 
au-corps. 1672 Acc.-Bk. Sir y. FouHs Mar. (1894) 4 For 
silk and threid , . to make my justicord. 1678 Dryden 
Limberham tv. i, Give her out the flower’d Justacorps, with 
the Petticoat belonging to’t. xyos Elstod in. Hearne Collect. 
30 Nov. (O, H. S.) 1. 107 His justaucorjis brac't to his body 
tight, a 1825 MS. Poems (Jam.), The justicoat syne on he 
flung. 1854 Mrs. Ouvhk^ Ma^d. Hepburn 1 . 154 I'll buy 
him a bonnie justiecor. 1887 Diary IV, Cunningham 
Introd. 28 He had also a Justycoat, or tightly-fltting body 
coat. 1896 IVestm.Gaz. 28 July t/3 The scene.. is laid in the 
P.yrenees ..the women look gorgeous in red justaucorps. 

t Ju'Sten, S'. Obs. [f. Just a., after fastm, 
hasten, etc.] irans. To adjust, regulate. 

265^ Leak IVaterwhs. so \Vhen the said Dyal shall be 
well justned, it sltall continue a long time without altera- 
tion. /bid. 23 To justen the course of the Hours, you must 
lengthen or shorten the Syphon. 1663 R, Hooke Mterogr. 
Pref. cij, Having thus justned and divided it. 
t Justening, justninge, an erroneous form, 
app.confoundmgJusTiNGj/V7/rj////^,and Gestening. 

c 2330 Florice Sf Bl. (1857) 215 111’ Ameral hath to his iust- 
ening [v.rr. iustninge, lustingcs, gestningel Other half 
hondred of riche king [v.r. kingesj. c 2373 Sir Bates 3766 
(MS. Calus Coll.) Sere wostkou no hyus Off kis ylke grete 
iustenyng [v.r. iustyngl- 

Juster, jouster (d3r;-st3J, d.^;7*st3j). [a. AF. 
justour = O^.justeor, jusieiiry f. JUSTZ/.^; 

for suffix, see -er'-^ 3.] One who justs or fights on 
horseback with a spear, in battle or (esp. in later 
use) in tournament ; atUter; hence, i'an antagonist, 
o 133® lb Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 7657 pey ar flghters 
SDd noble iustours. 23.. K, Alis, 3325 lustere he is, with 
the beste, He can his launce thorugh threste. 14.. tr. 
SeeretaSecrei.^ Priv. Priv. 213 In the ryght hande of ihyne 
enemy^, the Swerde mene; In the lyfte hande, the lusters 
"'yffi opens. 2470-83 Malory Arthur x, xvii, A passyng 
^od knyjt, and the best lustar that euer I sawe. 2598 Yong 
Diana 492 Let him that hath prooued himselfe so weake a 
luster, row m my place. 2820 Scott bfonast. xxvii. No,, 
plumed jouster of the tilt-yard. 2856 Boker Poems^ Leonor 
dc Guzman ui. i. Like two brave jouslers at a course of 
spears. 

f b. A horse for justing ; a charger. Obs. 

13.. tC. Alts. 1400 tLincotn*s Inn MS.) Seven and twenty 
hundredis asondre, Strong in felde, apon iusters.. And fif 
hundred fot men, Y fynde. _ I6iJ. 1867 The knyghtis redy 
oa tasters. [MS. Laud ^lisc. 622 (a better text) reads 
tUstrers in both passages.) 

iTu'stftllt a. obs. exc. dial, [irreg. {. Just a. 
T--TUli.] Just, rightful, righteons. 
iS34'Wkitintos Tullyes Offices i. (1540) 14 Not to make 
promesse to a madde man., may be ryght and iustfull. 
a 16^ CaAP.\t.4tr N WAaasar (1634) 64 The nghtfull Gods have 
pour'd their justfull wrath Upon thy Tyrants head. [1882 
Jas. W.SLKER yawit to Autd Reekie 221 Aye hae justfa’ 
ocalins wi’lhem.) 

Justice (dgo-stis), sb. Forms : 2-4 iuatisa, 
(3 -ize), 3-6 -is, -ys, (4 iostyse), 3-7 iuatice, 
4-6 -yoe, s -yse, (6 -oa),' 7- justice. ■ [a. OF. 
justise, -ice (jostise) nprighlness, eqnity, vindica- 
tion of right, administration of law, jurisdiction, 
court of justice, infliction of punishment, gailows, 
judge, etc. ( = Pr., Sp./nslicia, Pg.jnsii(a, It. gbas- 
tizia), ad. L. justitia righteousness, uprightness, 
equity, f. Jilstus Just. Sense 4 was the first to be 
adopted from Norman Fr.J 
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JUSTICE. 


I. The quality of being just. 

1 . The quality of being (morally) just or righteous ; 
the prinaple of just dealing; the exhibition of this 
quality or principle in action ; just conduct ; in- 
tegrity, rectitude. (One of the four cardinal virtues.) 
Commutative, DisTRiBUTtvE/Ks<rVe see these words. 
2340 Cwyj/ir 8748 (Fairf.) Alle loued salamon for his 
lusiise. 1387 ’T- UsK Test. Love iir. i. (SkcaO 1. 73 Vertues 
of soulc . . whiche been Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 
and Strength. 2470-83 Malory Arthur i. vH, Ther was he 
sworne vnto his lordes & the comyns for to be a true kyng, 
to stand with true lustyce fro thensforth. the dayes of hts 
)yf. 2332 Elvot Gov, iit. i, The auncient Ciuilians do saye 
iustice IS a wille perpetual! and con.staunt, whiche gyueth 
to euery man his right. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
265 A cerlaine person .. said that in iustice they should 
burne these priests. 1613 Shake. Hen. Vllf iii. I 216 
If you haue any Iustice, any Fitly. 27^ Pope Ess. Man 
HI. 280 Forc’d into virtue thus by Self-defence, Ev'n 
kings learn'd justice and benevolence. 27^ yunius Lett. 
V. 27 In justice to our friends. 28^8 W. J. O’N. Daunt 
RecolL O'Couitelll. i. 10 The mo.st important ingredient m 
‘justice to Ireland* is the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 2835 MacaulayZ/zj/. Eng. xii. III. 212 It would be 
found that the path of justice was the path of wisdom. 

+ 2 . Theoh Observance of the divine law ; right- 
eousness;' the state of being righteons or ‘just 
before God’* Obs, 

*534 More T reaf. Passion Wks. 2281/1 By the fall ot 
Adam, the whole kynde of man. .lost original iustice. 1363 
Man Musculitd Commonpl, 1x7 b, Regenerate into new 
men, so that supptossyng the ravgneof synnej we may serve 
justice. 2382 AIarbeck Bk, 0/ Notes 287 Christ hauing ful- 
filled it (the lowj for vs, U made our iustice, sanctification, 
&C. x6m H. Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 70 Whence 

I gather . . tbrtt that justice which is conferred on them 
consists rather in the participation of Christs merits . . than 
in any perfection of vertues or qualities infused. 

3. Conformity (of an action or thing) to moral 
right, or to reason, truth, or fact ; rightfulness ; 
fairness; correctness; propriety; = Justness 2 , 3 . 

2388 Shaks. Tit. A. I. i. 2 Defend the justice of my Cause 
with Armes. *59* — Two Gent. iv. tii. 29 Thinke..oii the 
iustice of my flying hence, To keepe me from a most vnholy 
match. 1608 — Per. iv. iii. 9 A Princes To equaJI any 
single Crowns a’th’earth, Ith iustice of compare. 1746 
hloBELL Judfis MaccabenSt * Sonna an alarm\ Justice 
with courage is a thousand men. a 2769 Riccaltoun Notes 
Galatians 248 With great justice does he bear the title of 
truth, 1883 Laao Times LXKIX. 230/2 Every lawyer . . 
will appreciate the justice of these observations, 
to. Just claim, right {io something). Obs, 

2622 Fletcher Isl. Princess il via, What justice have 
you now vnto this lady? 

H. Judicial administration of law or equity. 

4 . Exercise of authority or power in maintenance 
of right ; vindication of right by assignment of re- 
ward or punishment ; requital of desert. 

Poetical justice : the ideal justice in distribution of re- 
wards and puiiishments supposed to befit a poem or other 
work of imagination. 

X137-54 O. £■> Citron, an. 1137 pa the suikes under gston 
d[atj he (Stephen] rntlde man was .. & na iustise ne dide. 
Ibid. an. 1x40 He dide god iustise and makede pais.^ a 2300 
Cursor M. 250 Sal be sythert tald, .0 Salomon ^ wis How 
craftilik he did lustis. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. Lim. Mon. 
xix, (1885) 156 We shul nowe mowe enjoye cure owne goode, 
and live vmdir justice, a 2548 Hall Chron.,, Hen. K, 73 b, 

1 am,. an anoynted kyng, to whom ., it apperieineth .. to 
minister to them indifferent justice. 2670 Clarendon Con- 
tempi, Ps. Tracts (1727) 601 Where justice is not, the fer- 
tilest land becomes barren. 1679 Pryoen Troilus ^ Cr, Pref., 
We are glad when we behold his Crimes are punish d, and 
that Poetical Justice is done upon him. 2732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 93 ? 6 Addison is suspected to have denied 
the expediency of poetical justice because his own Cato was 
condemned to perish in a good cause (cf. Spect. No. 40). 
2873 HamertON Intel!. Life 11, iL (1876) 405 This rough 
justice of the world. 

5 . The administration of law, or the forms and 
processes attending it ; judicial proceedings ; f in 
early use, Legal proceedings of any kind {pbsC), 

Bed of College of Court off. ; see Bed 7, College 

2 c, Court ir# High Court of Justice x see quot. 2873. 
1303 R, Brunne Hand! Synne 2310 pe fj'f)>e..ys sle no 

man wyji hyn honde Wyh outyn iustyce, for felonye. 
c 2330 — Chron. (1810) 325 po ilk men . . suld . . enforme 
5our kynges, Withouten mo justise or trauaile of ©her 
lordynges. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. x, My fhder 
was no legist .. ne 'also man of Iustyce. 2391 Lam- 
BARDE Archeion (2635) 26, 1 gather. .that the King himselfe 
had a High Court of Justice. i6tz Bacon Ess.^, Judicature 
(Arb.) 456 The place of Iustice is an hallowed place. 1613 
G. Sanoys Trav. 62 Here the Vizier Bassas of the Port .. 
do sit in iustice. <2x713 Burnet Own (2823) I. 300 
The Lord Clarendon put the justice of the nation in very 
good hands. 2737 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. 1. v, 48 
In no Part of the World is Justice bought and sold more 
publickly than here. 2859 Tennvson Enid 37 Assassins, 
and all flyers from the hand Of Justice. 2873 Act 36 ^ 37 
Viet. c. 66 § 4,The said Supreme Court shall consist of two 
permanent Divisions, one of which, under the name of 
‘Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice*, shall have and 
exercise original jurisdiction. 

t b. The persons administering the law ; a judi- 
cial assembly, court of justice. Obs. (In early 
quots. difficult to separate from pi. of sense 8.) 

<22300 Curscr <1^24853 If asvi man war tan for oght Ho 
suld before iustijs [v.rr. iustice, iustis] be broght. c 2330 
R. Brunne Chron, (2820) 58 lierfor was dome gyuen 
korgh J>e Iustise, To exile he erle Godvvyn. 02400 Ywaine 
<V Gaw. 3446 It es the assyse, WhlU sityng es of the iustise. 
25*9 Rastell Pastymct Hist, Brit, (2822) 232 There was a 
solempnejustyce in Smythfylde where were present ye kynge 


of Englande (eta). 16^ Sir E. Nicholas in A* 
(Camden) II. 85 Touching the proceedings against the Bri? 
lians and particularly such as were of the hich iustice 

fc. Judicial authority, jurisdiction. Obs. 

c 2430 Merlitt. 575 .The xix kynges . . comaunded alle hem 
that were vnther theire Iustice. 2617 Morvso.v / tin , m 
205 Not onely the free Cities of the Empire have the prUi* 
ledge of the Sword, or capilall Iustice granted to them. 

d. In colloq. phrases, as Jedwood or Jeddart ‘ 
(-Jedburgh) justice^ trial after execution. Simi- 
larly t Citpar justice. ■ Justice^ justice, an ironical 
expression for the kind of justice administered by 
petty magistrates, esp. when marked bydisptopor* 
tionate severity. 

2706 A. Shields Ena. Ch. Commun. Prel. 8 Guilty of 
Couper Justice and Jedburgh I^w as the proverb is. 1802 
Scott Minstr. Scot. Border Pref. (18&) 27 The memor\’ of 
Dunbar’s legal proceedings at Jedburgh, are preserved in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Jeddart Justice j which signifies trial 
after execution. 2828 — F. M. Perth xxxli, We will ha\e 
Jed wood justice-bang in haste and try at leisure. 1831 
Examiner 802/3 [An example of] Justices' Justice. 1867 
Afiss Braddon Atir. Flovd xvi, Servants'-hall justice all 
the world over. 1879 Parrar St. Paul (1883) 357 The 
‘justice’s justice* of the Vibiuses and Floruses. 

f 6. Infliction of punishment, legal vengeance on 
an offender; esp, capital punishment; execution. 
To do justice on or upon {pf)y to punish, esp. by 
death. Ohs, 


[**37-54- see 4.) C2400 Roin. Rose 7036 Blamed of any 
vyce, Of whiche men shulden doon lustyce. c 2477 Cakxcs 
Jason 78 He sente to Zethephius that he sholde do iustice 
on his seruauntes. 24^ — Sonnes cf Aymon 584 Lets vs 
be drowned, hanged, or drawen, or what iustyse ye uylle. 
1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. ccxxx. 310 Bycause of the 
marueylous cruell iustyece that he had done, a 2625 
Fletcher Bloody Brother hi. i, Rob. Take his head Off with 
a Sword. Bel..,*'Tis the best Of all thy damned justices. 
[2876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 520 Justice . . in the 
special sense of heavy and .speedy vengeance on, offenders 
. . was . . far more on men's lips than it had been in the 
elder day.] 

t b. A place or instrument of e.xecution ; a gal- 
lows. Obs. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace vii. 30 Thar ordand lhai thir lordis 
suld be slayne : A iustice maid, quhilk wes of mekill raayne. 
2484 Caxton Fables of ^Esop vr. xiv, As men ledde hym to 
the lustyce, his moder folowed hym and wepte sore. 

7 . Personified, esp. in sense 4 : often represented 
in art as a goddess holding balanced scales or a 
sword, sometimes also with veiled eyes, betokening 
impartiality. { — "L. Justitia.) 

*599 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 202 You are right Iustice, and 
you weigh this well : Therefore still beare the BallanWj and 
the Sword. i6tp Milton AW/V;7^ 141 Yw.lruth 

and Justice then Will down return to men.^Orbed in a 
rainbow. 2784 CowrER Tosh iv. 683 Conducting trade At 
the swords point, and dyeing the white lobe Of innocent 
commercial justice red. 287a Swinburne Ess. 4 o/«a. 
(1875) 28 He called upon Justice by her other name of 
mercy ; he claimed for all alike the equity of compassion. 

in. An adminikrator of justice. 

The name Justitia was applied (in the irlh cent.) in a 
general way to persons charged with the administration of 
the Jaw, esp. to the sheriffs; it was subsequendy limited to 
the president or one of the' members of the Cuna 
out of which the courts of King’s Bencb, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer were developed. These judges were spe- 
cifically denominated justices itinerant, in eyre, cf assize, 
of oyer and terminer, of jail delivery, etc. : see these wordi 
In the Court of Exchequer (which had a peculiar historj’) 
they were termed barons, 

8 . generally, A judicial officer; a judge; a 


magistrate. 

[ciiqz Vie de St. Thom. 46 Et quant tl s’en parte de la 
cambre de rei Justices et baruns, tel que uuiuer ne del, 
L’escrierent en haul a hu et a desrei. xxM Gla.vvill vl 
vii, Pone coram me vel iusticiis meis.doquelam quae est m 
comitatu tuo inter A. et N.] ' . • 

czzoo Vices ^ Virtues 105 lustlcia |?at is rihtwisnesse.. . 
Hie awh wel to bene iustise inne codes lempl^ 

Eng, Leg. I. 37/rii Abiatar M >> Iustise,- lupur 
inova. 2297 IL Glouc. (Rolls) 14x6 Pdatus he sende 
kuder hor Iustise to be k^re Vorto holde bom haroe ino . 
a 2300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward of al o,- 

kou be made and hei’ iustis. 23.. E. E, Aliit- V. a, 77 
Who loyned ke be Iostyse our iapez to blame. ^*3®? , , 
Femmb.z^i-j Alle..prayede god, k® k«e *UfJys, behold 
scheld him fram ys enymys. CX483 E. Ejig.M>sc. (Vvart 
Club) 29 To 5'eyf aconthis at the lasie, Befor the most ^ . 

Justyse. 2612 Birlei Jf<^r/Mviii.23Thou, Esdras..qra3 
ludges, and iustices, that they may ludge in 
Phenice, 2685 Baxter Paraphr.N. T., Acis^m- *5 * 
were their Rulers like Church Justices. 

9 . spec. In Great Britain and the United States: 
A member of the judicature, a. A judge presiQUig 
over or belonging to one of the superior courts, 
spec., in England, one of the courts of Kings 
Bench, Common Pleas, and E.xchequer ; since ine 
consolidation of the courts in 1875, a member 0 
the Supreme Court of Judicature; formerly ap" 
plied also to various officers exercising special ju- 
dicial functions, as the commissioners who govemc 
Ireland during the absence of the Lord Licutenan 
or the vacancy of that office. . ^ 

High Justice (in quoL* 2297)= Justiciar x. ^ 

or ford Chief Justice, formerfy,. the title of the JU S . 
presiding over each of the courts of King s 
Common Pleas: both offices arc now merged under 
title oCLord Chief Justice 0/ England. The judges ol tnc 
Court of Appeal -are called- Lords Justices, and Imvc 



JUSTICE; - 


Style of Rt^hl Honourable:, a judge of the High Court 
.of Justice is called Mr, yusltcc, and has the style of 
Honourable. In the United States Chief Justice ts the 
designation of the presiding judge in the U. S. Supreme 
Court* and in the supreme court of each state. So in 
the British Colonies. See also Justice-Clerk, Justice- 
General. 

Ii2y6 Act 4 Ed^iV. /, Acorde est. .que lustices ailent parmi 
la terre, a enquere e oief et terminer les pleintes e les 
quereles de trespas.] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10201 J>e 
hissopes . . amansede vaste Alle J?at suich dede dude, king 
& quene bo)je, & bor lustizes ek. Ibid. 10754 Sire steuene 
of segraue was imad J>o hei iusiise In sire hubertes stude de 
boru. 1377 Langu P. PL B. iit. 319 Al shal be but one 
courte, And one baroun be ’iustice. <21400 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870)361^6 wryt b^ttniepledeth in J>ecitee by-fore Justyces. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 That same nyght was 
browte in sir Roger Chamle chefle justes of the kynges 
bench, sir Edwarde Montageu cheffe justys of the comyn 
place. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 33 The Ixjrd 
chiefe Justice of England in the time of King Henry the 
fourth, who was so strictly bent to the observation of justice. 
i68x Luttrell Brief Rcl. ii May, The lord chief justice 
Pemberton told him. That,, there were three of them, (Mr. 
justice Jones, Mr. justice Raymond, and my self) of opinion 
that his plea should be over-ruled, a 1734 North Life 
Ld. Guildford (1825) I. 196 He was advanced to the post 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Ibid, 312 This 
Sir William Scroggs was made Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, while his Lordship sat in the Common Pleas. 
1873 Act 36 ^ 37 Viet, c 66 § 5 The several Puisne Justices 
of the Courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas respec- 
tively. Ibid. § 6 The ordinary and additional Judges of 
the Court of Appeal shall be styled Lord Justices of Appeal, 
1883 IVhartotis Laiu-Lex. (ed. 7) 146/1 In i88x, after the 
piomotion of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to the office of 
Xord Chief Justice of JS/jgland, the o&ce [of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas] was abolished .. under s. 31 of the 
Jud. Act 1873, and merged in that of Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 18^ Gross MereJu II. i6 The burgesses of 
Beaumaris were summoned before the Justices Itinerant. 

fig. x6zz Bp. Hall S ern/, v, tog Everyman makes him- 
self a Justice Itinerant, and passeth sentence of all that 
comes before him. 1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 79 
Thy conscience is a Justice Itinerant with thee. 

b. A justice of the peace (see next) or other in- 
ferior magistrate; esp. in pi. the Justices. 

J^6 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) lo Being .. brought 
before a J ustice upon suspition of his wretched living. 1598 
Shake. Merry IV. 11. iii. 49 Though wee are lustices, and 
Doctors, and Church-men. .wee haue some salt of our youth 
in vs. 1599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum, v. ii, A Kins- 
man of lustice Silence. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones it. vi, 
Much less would have satisfied a bench of justices on an 
order of bastardy, 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 12 June, 
The house was visited by a constable., with a warrant from 
Justice Buzzard to search the box of Humphry (^linker, 
1867 Act 29 ^ 30 Viet. c. 118 § JS Where a child ap- 
parently under the age of twelve years is charged before 
two J ustices or a Mag^trate. 

10 . Justice of the Peace (f Justice of peace): 
an inferior magistrate appointed to preserve the 
peace in a county, town, or other district, and dis- 
charge other local magisterial functions Abbre- 
viated J.P. Hence •^tjustice-of-feaceship. 

Justices of the peace were instituted in England in 1327* 
and axe appointed by the sovereign’s special commission, 
directing them, Jotnify and severally^ to keep the peace m 
the area named Their principal dunes consist in commu- 
ting offenders lo trial beiorca judge and jury when satisfied 
that there is a primA facie case against them,^ convicting 
and punishing summarily in minor causes, granting licenses, 
and acting, if County Justices, as judges at Quarter Sessions. 
See also Quorum. , , 

[13x0 Rolls Parlt. I. 379/1 Loco lliome Yngglesthorp 
nuper assignati Justic. Pacis. 1363 Act 37 Edxu, ///, 
c. 22 En les commissionz des iustices de le peace.] 1439 
Rolls Parlt. V. 33/1 Y.Tt Jusiicez of yee Pees haue power 
to enquer therof. 1583 Stubbes Aiiat. Abus. u. (1882) 
106 Rlaye they bee lustices of peace, lustices of Quoram, 
lustices of Assises. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ iii. 11. 64, I am 
Robert Shallow, .a poore Esquire of this Countie, and one 
of the Kings lustices of the Peace, a 16x3 
Characters. Metre Common Lawyer Wks. {1856) 86 The 
stating him in a Justice of peace-ship. 1662-3 Pews Dmry 
17 Mar., Our patent to be Justices ot the Peace in the City. 
X 7 S* Fielding Amelia x. li, The clerk .. doubted whether 


.. provided you are a justice o. r— -- - ^ 

Jerome Sec, Thoughts 266 The local J. P- of the period. 
IV. Phrases and combinations. 

11 . Phrase. To do justice to (a person or thin^ ; 
9 i. to render (one) what is his due, or vindicate his 
just claims ; to treat (one) fairly by acknowledging 
his merits or the like ; hence, To treat (a subject 
or thing) in, a manner showing due appreciation, 
to deal with (it) as is right or fitting. To do 
oneself jtistice, to perform something one has to 
do in a manner worthy of one’s abilities. 

1679 Dryde.v Troilus 4- Cr. Pref., I cannot leave this sub- 
ject before I do justice to that Divine Poet by mving >ou 
one of his passionate descriptions, X 7*5 He boEfa/i^ 
Instruct. n.i.(x84i)1. 171 You must do your Master 
now: for, if I misuke not, you wrong . t 

your own account. 179* Anecd. IV. Pdt IIL xxxix. 44 Let 
ine do justice to a man, whose ch^cter and conduct have 
Wen infamously traduced. 1S49 

k 463 Tames, to do him justice, r “"g 

out a third way. x8ss Frsscdtt Philtp If. ii. 'U- i- 210 
The abstract here given docs no Justice 
1870 E. Peacock Rolf SiirL H- 114 .^o »hc h® did 
umple justice. Mod. Being nervous in the course ol nu. 
speech, he did not do himself justice. 

i* b. To pledge in drinking. Obs. , , - 

^604 Shaks. Olh. is. iii- 90 Cos, To the health of our 
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Generali. Mon. t am for it Lieutenant: and He do you 
Ii^tice. a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew s.v.. I’ll do you 
Justice Sir^ I will Pledge you. 

12 . attrib. and Comb. ; attrib., as justice-box, 
-bt^iuess, ~day,^Jiall, •/sill ^ -parson, -room', 

objective, etc., as jitstice-maker', justice-dealing, 
-like, -loving, -proof, -slighting adjs . ; justice- 
broker, a magistrate who ‘sells* justice; ■{•justice- 
court, a court of justice; spec, the Court of Justi- 
ciary; justice-eyre (-air): see Eybe; justice- 
seat, seat of justice, judgement-seat; s/ec. (see 
qnot. 3641.) 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I, 53 Their whole soul 
lodged In the *justice-box, and ne'er so pleased.. As 
when they give some criminM a gripe. 1691 Drvden Am- 
pkiiryon iv. i. 42TheDevn takeall •justice-brokers.' 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xlv. Plunged in •jusiicc-busmess. 
1^8 Acts Jos. V (1597) § 7 In the justice aires, or 
•justice courts. 1596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
53 The toune of Srichlne .. quhair is ane .. Justice court 
haldne. <21649 Drumm. of Hawtil Hist. Jas. V Wks. 
(x7ii) 86 Warden of the east marches, keeping the 
days^ of truce and justice-courts. 16x6 J. Lane Contn. 
Sqr. s T. viix. 348 As if j'our last howl weare not *iust{ce 
day,^ 183s Tmirx,wall Greece I. iv. 80 The •jusiice- 
dtolmg kings, Dorus and Xuthus. e 1500 Adam Bel 65 
She went vnto the*iustice hall. <11613 Overbury Char- 
acters, Elder Brother Wks. (1856) 67 His ambition flies 
•justice-height. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Turn'd 
into a *Iustice-like Seruingman. 1845 Miall in Nonconf. 
V. 197 Impartial and •justice-loving men. 1678 Cudwortk 
Intetl. Syst. i. v. 893 (Contents) These * Justice-makers 
. , pretend to derive their factitious Justice from Pacts 
and Covenants. 1824. Svd. Smith Wks. 11839) II. 

'J’he settlers take the law into their own hands, and give 
notice to a *justice-proof delinquent to quit the territoiy. 
Sporting Mag.^'^yiWX. 92 The •justice-room in the 
Bail of Lincoln. 1548 R. Hutten Sunt of Diuinitie Rviij b. 
We must al appeare before the *iustice state of Christe. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 193 b, lustice seat is the highest 
Court that is held in a Forest, and it is alwayes held before 
the Ixjrd chiefe lustice in Eyre of the ForesL 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Forest Courts, The court of 
justice-seat - , was a court of record ; but since the Revolu- 
tion in x686, the forest laws have fallen Into total disuse, 
1856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. xii. 128 TTie idlers .. gather 
about the justice-seat. 

Justice (d3D‘stis), V. Forms : 3-6 -ise(n, 4-7 
-ice, 6 -yce, 7- justice, [a. KF.justice-r =» (DF. 
justicier, -cer, -set (Pr. jusiiziar, Pg. justifar. 
It. gitistizxare), ad. xsxgA.X*. justitidre to exercise 
justice over, bring to trial, punish, reji. to submit 
to justice, f, 'L.justitia Justice.] 
fl. irons. To administer justice to; to rule, 
govern. Obs. 

c 1320 Cast. Lone 298 Wij>-oute whom he ne mai His 
kindom wih pees wys«n, Ne wi^rihie hit lustisen. r‘r33o 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2230 Regned Rehudybras 
..To iustice he folk fol wys he was. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
289 [They] made an hye noble man ..named Raoul, ^ for 
to be kynge vpoa them, by whom they wold be lustised 
and gouerned. 

+ 2 . To try in a court of law; to bring to trial; 
to punish judicially. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) too J>e kyng in Jjc courte 
of l>e lay J7e elerkes wild justise. 1581 Lambardb Etren. x. 
ix. (1602) 39 The names of such, as (being indhed) did Jlie, 
and did refuse to be lustised; <11586 Sidney Arcadia ii. 
xxix. p 5 Perswading the iusiicing her. ^1732 Neal Hist. 
Purit. I, 415 Thft body of a subject is to be justiced 
secundum legem terrae, as hlagna Charta . . saith. 

3 , intr. To administer justice (as a justice of the 
peace) ; see Justxcing vbL sb. 
f Ju'sticeable, a. Obs. rare“^. [f. Justice v. 
(or? misprint for justiciable)^ =s Justiciable. 

1603 Haywaro^//jw, Dolemanxw. H ij, Many peitic kings 
. . were subiecc to their Nobiiitic, and iusticeable by them. 

Justice-CIerlf. Sc.Law. \F osf ustice sClerk.l 
(Since 16S1, Lord fsestice-C/erk.) The vice-presi- 
dent of the Scotch Court of Justiciary, presiding 
also over the Outer House or Second Division of 
the Court of Session. Hence Justice-Clebkship. 

His title is derived from the fact that he was originally 
the Clerk of the Justice-General, whose legal duties he 
eventually entirely performed. 

J4*4 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) $ so The lustice Clerk be the 
indiicmenx, sail gar sik tr«pwsoures be corrected befoir the 
lustice, and punished as said is. c *575 Balfour’s Practicks 
(X754) 565 item, The Justice-clerk sail have for ilk persoun 
that isclengic be ane assise.. itij.</. J737 J- OiAMaEatAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. II. iv. 376 Lord Justice-Clerk ..he is the 
Second Person in the Justice-Court, being next to the Justice- 
General ; but now he is one of the Officers of State, though 
the Justice-General be none j86i W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 54X 'The Lord-Justicc-Oerk in absence of the Lord- 
Justice-Gencral, is the presiding judee in the Court of 
Justiciary. . .Prior to 1641 the Justicc-CIcrk was not one of 
the judges.. but merely the clerk and assessor of Court, 

Justice-General* Sc. Law. [f. Justice 
sb. 9 Genebal a. : cf. Attomey-Gcncral.'] (Now 
Lord fustice-General.) The president of the Scotch 
Court of Justiciary; an office Avhich, having become 
a sinecure usually held by a nobleman (the actual 
duties being discharged by the Justice-Clerk), was 
by I Will. IV. c. 69, § 18 merged in that of Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

<rx575 BalfouVs Practicks (1754) 5^5 It »5 statute and 
ordanit, that the Justice general sail have .. for ilk day of 
the air, five pundLs. 1737 Isec Justice-CleekI. 1752 
Louthxan Form of Process (cd. a) 3 The Justice-couxt 


had then for its Members, tlie Justice-General, the Jus- 
tice-Clerk, the Justice-Dcpuies, the CUrk-Depute. the 
Dempster, the Onicers, and Macers. 1830 Act i IViiL IV, 
c. 69 § xS margin, Office of lord justice general on next 
vacancy to devolve on lord presldenL 
Hence Jnstlco-Qcneralship. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1S60) 11 . 173 The Justice-General, 
ship of Scotland. 

t Ju'sticeliood. 0b$. ran-'-, [see -HOOD.] 
The office or dignity of a Justice ; Justiceship. 

a 1637 B. Jo.vso.v E-xj^ast. Ixig. Janes 77 Should but the 
kmg his juslice-hood employ. In setiins forth of such a 
solemn toy? 

Ju’stxceless, n. rare. [f. Justice sb. -h 
-LESS.J Without administration of justice. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSxo) 245 Pidcr bihoued him 
nedcs to set hat lend in pes, For foies haf no drede, hat long 
is justiseles. 

t Ju’Sticely, a. Obs. In 5 iuatisly. [f. Jus- 
tice sb. -f- -LV 1.] Pertaining to a justice or judge. 

1434 Misyn Mend. Life iii To h^me bat all hn^ge for 
hiTU forsakes hy worschip he has behest, & lustisly power. 

t Ju'Sticemeut. Obs. [a. AF. and OF. jus- 
ticement administration of justice, f. justicer vb., 
to Justice + -iiExr.] Administration of justice. 

(1275 ActsEdw. /, c. 33 Qe nul V/sconte nc seoffire .. 
Scncschaus de grant Seygnurs, ne autre sil nc scit ailorne 
son Seygnur a suite fere, ne rendre les lugemcnz des 
Contez iLaiid MS. substitutes a fer lusiiccmcnt del conte] 
ne pronuncier les luccmenc. s6^ Cokc reads ‘justice- 
roents ’, and glosses ‘ That is, all things belonging to lustice',) 
1670 Blount Lazv Diet. 1755 Johnson, Justicement, pro- 
cedure in courts. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 

Justicer (cfan-stisai). Forms : 4-5 xuatyser, 

5 -icer, -ycer, 5-6 -iser, -icere, 5-7 -icier, 7- 
justicer. [prob. orig. AF, form of OF. justicier 
(I2th c, in Hatz.-Dann.), = med.L. jilstitidrius, 
and thus orig. the etymological equivalent of Jos- 
TiciAB, Justiciary; but commonly used in a less 
technical sense as agent-noun from Justice v.x cf. 
OF.justiceor,-eur (in nora. case justicierc), agent- 
n. of justicier vb., of which also the Eng. form 
would be at length justicerf\ 

1 . One who maintains or executes justice ; a sup- 
porter or vindicator of right, arch. 

ri33o R. Brun.ve Chron. JVace (Rolls) 222* Ne he couJ>c 
be no iustyser. 1474 Caxton Chesse 14 That afienvard was 
a good prynce and a good iustxcicr. rxsoo Melusine 97 
They said that the kyng had doo right wel as a valyaunt &. 
lawfull JusiUer shuJd uoo. 2585 Foxe Ser/u. 3 Cor. v. 73 
So it pleased the gracious goodnesse of our merctfull God. . 
to become now of a terrible lusticer, a tender father lowai^ 
us. x6*4 Heywood Gunaih, iv. 179 That inhumane rash- 
ne5se..by which men have undenooke to be their ovvne 
justicers, s8^8 Kingsley Saint’s Trag, v, iit, SV’e are 
Heaven’s jusucers I Our woes anoint us kings ! X&69 Lo. 
Lytton Orvat 79 {Draws his dagger) Out, thou sharp 
Straightforward ;usticer t 

2 . An administrator of justice, fa. In general 
sense : A ruler or governor invested with judicial 
authority. Obs. b. One who administers justice 
in a court of law; a judge, magistrate, arch. 

j 1481 Caxton Codft^ 29 They made in euery k>Tircd or 
lygnage a prince whiche was theyr lusticer. 2598 Barret 
Theor. Warres v. t 245 As high and supreame iusticcr of 
all the <\jrmy. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii. vi. 25 Come sit thou 
here, most learned lusticer, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. vi. 17 As it were chief Justicer amonesi the Mahome- 
tans. 1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Rtf. XXVIIJ. 513 The 
Corsican banisters claim that all the justicers . . shall be 
native and resident Corsicans. 1803 — - in Ann. Rev. 1 . 438 
Hi» subdivided schedules of contents .. trace the bounds of 
iheir parish sovereignties, and note whether the presiding 
justicer be entitled a prince, a baronet, or an esquire. 287c 
Rossetti Poems, Dante at Verona Uii, They named him 
Jusdeer-at-Law. 

tc. transf A judge, critic. Obs. 

Holland Amm. bfarcelL xxv. v. 271 If some severe 
Censor and precise lusticer blame this act. 16x2-25 Bp. Hall 
ContempL, 0, T. xv. v, How severe Justicers wee can bee to 
our very owne crimes in others persons ? 

3 . Spec. ^Justice 9, Justiciary jAI I, 3. arch. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. v. § x The said Iusiicers..sh.'il 
be swome aslrictcd and obliged to the kepinge of their 
sessions of the peace. _ 2567 HARMAirCaaca/ ax Thereby the 
Justicers. .may in their circuies be more vygeJant to punish 
these malcfactores. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. vi. 34 As 
for the civil goverament of Jews in Engbnd, the King set 
o^cr them one principal Ofiicer, called the Justicer of the 
Jews. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. JJ, 1113 j'hc chief Jus- 
ticers, or Jusiicere in Eyre in their Circuits. x 83 o Daily Tel. 
asNov., John Fineux, Chief Ju>iiccr to King Henry VIII. 
Justiceship (d5£^stis,Jip). [fiJuancE jA + 
-SHIP.] The omce or dignity of a justice oriadge ; 
the functions of a justice, or their discharge. Simi- 
larly Chief Justiceship. 

1542-3 Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 26 | 13 <\ny office of 
Stewardeshipps Charoberlaincshipps CboDcellounhipps or 
lusiiccshipps. <1x645 Habingto.s Sum. Wore, in tVorc. 
Hist. See. Proc. III. 433 His o.ffycc of Cheyfc-JuiUcahyp 
of the Manxbcs of Walts. 1749 Fjeldisg Tom Janes vix. 
ix, Desiring her brother to cxccuic justiceship (fur it was lo- 
deed a syllable more than justice) on the wench. 1793 G. 
Read in Life.9 Corr.liBTo) has eat length determined 
to accept of the chief justic^iip of the supreme court (of 
Dclawarcl. XS97 IVeslm. Gaz. vs Sept, S/i The doyen cf 
English judges ..who retired frum a Justiceship cf the 
Queen’s Bench in x 3 ^ 

b. Witli poss. adj. as a title for a justice. 

1692 I’indUatioa X2 Can any one-. believe that HU Jus- 
ticeship .. woi neser so impeded ca! X736 LtELvao Life 
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Marlborough 1 . 58 His exquisite Justice-ship employed, .the 
whole Wisdom of the Nation, to undo his vile Undoings. 

Justiciable (d.^osti-jiabl), a. (sd.) [a. AF. 
and OF. (F.) jttsticiable amenable to a jurisdic- 
tion, used also as sb., i.juslicier to Justice: cf. 
med.L. jttsliliabilis.\ Liable to be tried in a court 
of justice; subject to jurisdiction. 

[1370 Rolls Parlt,^ Queux ne sont mye justiciables en touz 
cas-J 1656 Ulomut Glossogr.^ y 7 tsticial>le {¥t.), under juri?- 
diction, subject to suit or Laws, that is to do his suit to the 
court of another. 1755 Johnso.v, yustidable^ proper to be 

e. xamined in courts of justice. 1836 Eleni, litter- 

flat. Laxv ii. ii. (18551 ^75 Criminal offences, -are justiciable 
only by the courts of that country where the offence is com- 
mitted. i 883 Bryce Amcr. Coniuiiu. 1 . 323 Offences again.st 
Federal statutes are justiciable in Federal courts. 

B. sb. One who is subject to the jurisdiction (of 
another), 

189;^ Maitland Domesday <J- Beyofui 125 He can prevent 
the king's officers from entering his precinct and meddling 
with his ju.sticiables. Ai/ieu^um 5 -May 556/3 Reme- 

dies which sh.^!! satisfy nls justiciables that their position is 
..positively enviable. 

Hence Justiciabi’lity, the quality or fact of 
being justiciable, 

xBoa Bentha.m Judicial Procedure i. Wks, 184^ II. 9/1 
Under the name of security for eventual justiciability, 
x 883 Traill William III 97 E.xclusivc privileges in the 
matter of justiciability which were po,sses»ed by the Peers, 
Justi'Clal, a. rare. [ad. med.L. fiislilidl-is^ 

f. justitia Justice.] Of or pertaining to justice or 
its administration. 

Assembly 0/ Gods 904 Pesyble prelates, ius- 
tyciall gouemours. 1600, Dymmok Ireland (1843) 10 The 
present gouermen t . . is devided into three partes, Ecclesiasti- 
call, Mariiall and Cyuill or Justiciall. 1826 Bestkam in 
Weslm. Rcz'. VI. 485 In argument, the difference, . . is, of 
course, made use of as a ground for difference in justicial 
decision. 

Justiciar (d.^Dsti*]iai), Also justitiar, -cier. 
fad. fustitidriiis i cf. next. Justiciar and 

justiciary not contemporary names, but appear 
in the 1 5th and the 1 6th c. respectively, as adapta- 
tions of the med.L. See also Justices.] 

1 , En^, Hist. The chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, who represented the king in all relations 
of state, acting as regent in his absence and as royal 
deputy in his presence, and presiding over the 
Curia Regis. Called more fully Capital or Chief 
fusliciar: « Justiciary jAI i. 

The office of justiciar came to an end in the z3th cent., his 
judicial functions passing to the Lord Chief Justice. 

[axx^ in Rymer Fcedera I. 12 Coram me vet capitaU 
Justiciario meo. izz^lbid. i8t Sciads quod constitulmus 
Justiciarium nostrum anjgUje VenerabiUm pattern nostrum 
Uominum P.Winton. Episcopum.] 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1656) 449 The Greek bath it only thus, *are called 
Victory’, as it were in the ab&tract, as we call Our Lord 
Chief Justice, who is but a Justiciar. 1598 Stow Surtu 
xxxii. Ji6o3) 288 Hubert, ArchBishop of Canierburie, and 
lusticier of England (in the year H97I. i6ix Steko Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. vi. § 3 Robert Earle ofLeifcester.Chlefelusticiar 
of England. ^ 1876 Free.man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 432 The 
Justiciar, chief administrator of the law, ..was, while his 
office lasted, the most powerful subject in the realm. 

2 . A judge presiding over, or belonging to, one 
of the king’s superior courts, or exercising special 
judicial functions: = Justice 9a, Obs. exc. Hist. 

(isiS Magna Charta c. 18 Miltemus duos Justiciarios per 
unumqueinque comitatum per quattuor vices in anno, c xsao 
JocELiN (Camden) 71 Venit tamen in questionem 

coram jusiiiiariis ad scaccarium. 0x250 Bracton ii. i, vii. 

§ 2 Habet eiiam [rex] curiarn et iusiitiarios in banco resi- 
denies .. Habet etiam iustUxarios itinerantes de comilatu 
in comitatum.] 1485 Rolls Parlt, VI, 348 The offices of 
Lieutenauntshipp, Justiciar and Chamberiaynshipp, of Car- 
mardeynshire and Cardeganshire. 0 1575 Balfour's Prac- 
ticks (1754) 140 Without special! command of the King, oc 
of the Justiciar of the forest. x6ii Si*eed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. IX. (1623) 626 Another of the Kings Justiciars.. was so 
confidently greedy that in one circuit he appropriated to 
himselfe aboue two hundreth pound lands. 1640 Yorke 
Union dojn 14 Roger de Clifford .. whom the King had 
despatched mio those parts, as Justiciar of all Wales. 1897 
Maitlaso Domesday Beyond 101 French justiciars and 
r rench clerks have become the exponents of English law. 

b. In Scotland, under the early king.^, the title 
of two supreme judges, having jurisdiction north 
and south of Forth respectively. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1318 Sc. Acts 13 Roht. /, c. 4 § 3 Ballivus in cuius bnllia 
tails malefactor moratur habeat mandatum iusticiarii infra 
cuius iusticlariam transgressio facia fuit.] 1609 Skene 
Reg. Mnj.^x (iransl. prec.j The B.alUe or Judge, within 
qubais jurUdiclion the malefactor dwclis, sail haue ane 
command of the Justitiar, within quhais Justitiarie the 
crime Is committed. Ibid. 58 It i.s statute, that Justitiars 
salbc heath vpon the soulh.vide, and the north^ide of the 
w-ater of Forth. 2828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 348 
William the Lion., appears to have changed or new modelled 
these offices, by the creation of two great judges named 
Justiciars. 

3 . gen. An administrator of justice ; one who 
maintains or executes justice : =Justicek i, 2. 

1623 Kings of Scot, in Hurl. Misc, (Malh.) III. 462 He 
wxs a good justiciar, in whose time there was a law made, 
ih.Yt (etc.], a 1649 Dbu.mm. of Hauth. Poems 195 Ah sp.nre 
this Monument, great Guests It keeps, Three ^ravc Justi- 
ciars. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gcmt. Eng. p. xxvi. (17301 115 
The Duke of Suffolk, .he suffered to be tried, .for a^Murder 
. done upon a mean person, and by such means obtained the 


repute of .3 zealous Justici^.^ ^1734 ifonTU Life Ld. 
GmU/erd (.808) I. 3 tom.dcnng the vaU of ,hil great 
justitiar [Lord Keeper North]. \ 

4 . Used to designate various foreign Officials anti 
functionaries, ' ' \ 

185X Sir F.^Palgrave Atfrw. Eng. I. 86 ^ ^ 

of the Commissioners or Justiciars deputed to tyntrinnH -.c 
soon as Richard died. 2898 Daily News 25 
narrative Is put into the mouth of Hugo Golifried^,“^jy 
of the hereditary Executioner. For fourteen 
the Gottfrieds have held the office of Justiciar. \ 
fS. Theol. —Justiciary 5. Obs. 

I'jgz Fletcher Logica Cenev. 120 Against whom hav,, 
you employed your pen.. Is it only against the proud 
justiciars? 

Hence JustPclarship, the office of justiciar. 

1677 S/iottistvooiBs Hist. CIt. Scot. App. 36 King Charles 
..gave him the hereditary 'Justiciarship. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. II. 2 The intrusion of foreign favourites into 
bishoprics and Justiciarships. 

Jnsticiairy (d.:(z>sti‘Jiari),.jA' Also justitiary. 
[ad. med.L. juslitiari-us', ‘Cidri-us judge, (.juslilia 
Justice : see-AUY IB. 1. Adoubletof Justiciar.] 

1 . Eng. Hist. The chief political and . judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings ; more fully, Chief Justiciary : « Justiciar i. 

Found only in modern historians, as a rendering of med.L. 
jusiiciarius : the form Justiciar was in use a century earlier. 

2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. If. 848 Hubert de Burgh the 
Jubtitiary. 1769 Blackstone Co/«w. IV. xxxiii. 4x6 [After 
the Conquest] the aula regis . . was erected : and a capital 
justiciary appointed. x8t8 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. 11, (1819) 

II. 462 The King's Court., was composed of the great 
officers ; the chief justiciary, the chanceilur, the constable, 
marshall, chamberlain, steward, and treasurer, with any 
others whom the king might appoint. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 
)i, viii. 506 In the lime of William I, the Chief Justiciary was, 
afferthe King, the principal political person in the kingdom. 

2 . = Justice 9 a, Justiciar 2. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1761 London IV, 20 The citizens .. had .. the county 

of Middlese.x added to iheir jurisdiction . . with a power of 
appoiming .. a Justiciary from among themselves. 2827 
Genii. Mag. XCVII. 11. 495 On the i2tKof February, 1267, 
Alexander HI. issued a patent .. witnessed by the Karl of 
Buchan, Justiciary. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 36 He had 
been a travelling justiciaiy in 2179. *®74 Okeen Short 
Hist. ii. § 5. 83 A royal justiciary secured law to the Jewish 
merchant. ' ^ ^ 

3 . One who maintains or executes justice ; an 
administrator of justice; =Justiceh i,'2. 

z2 1548 Hall Citron., 10 Henry V, ThU sbeperd was 
.such a iusticiary (hat no offence w*as vnpunishcd. no frend- 
ship vnrewarded. 2590 Greene Royal Exch, Wks. 2883 
VII. 340 Aristides, the perfect Ju.sttci3rie of his time. 2675 
(Zk\^ Antiq, Apost. (1702) 14 'The supream ruler and justi- 
ciary of the world. 2855 HIilman Lat. Chr. v. iL II. 313 
The Emperor is .. the supreme justiciary in his Gallic and 
German realm, ^ctUy Hews 16 Sept. 6/5 The Right, 

in this instance, was the justiciary of the Republic. 

4 . Used to designate various foreign officers of 
state and judicial functionaries, esp. F, justicier, 
%y^,justiciero, It. sindaco, etc. 

2763 Gibbon Misc. IFks. (2814) III. 36 The justiciary of 
Arragon, a name dieadful to royal ears. 2768 Sterne Sent, 
fourn., Passport, Versailles iv, The pas.Nport was directed 
to all ..generals of armies, justiciaries and all officers of 
ju.'itices. 1854 I^IiL.MAN Lat. Chr. x. iv. IV. 37S The Senate 
and people of Rome .. had sent justiciaries into Tuscany 
.. to receive oaths of allegiance .. and to exact tribute. 

+ 5 , Theol. One who holds that man can of him- 
self attain to righteousness. Cf. Justice 2. Obs. 

2532 Pomander Prayer\IV^\Z^-y-j^ II, SQSuffcrme 

not therefore, O Lord, to be in the number of those justi- 
ciaries which, boasting their own righteousness . . de.spi.se 
that righteousness that cometh by faith. 1550 — Govern. 
Virtue ibid. I. 423 Christ ‘ came not to call the justiciaries, 
but sinners to repentance.' 2563 Honiilies n. Rogation 
Week I. F 6 lusticiaries and hlpocrites, which rob Almighty 
God of this honour, and ascribe it to^ themselues. a 2625 
Boys Wks. (1630) 456 The Pharisee . . is a type of all lusii- 
liaries hoping to be saued by the righteousness of the law. 
a 2726 South Serm. (1744) IX. 146 The pompous austeri- 
ties and fastings of many religious operators, and splendid 
justiciaries. 

Hence Justi’ciarysMp, the office of justiciary. 
1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng, II. 890 He required Him .. 
to give an Account of his Justitiarysbip. 2870 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Aug. SI De Olifard found his reward in a grant of 
lands in Roxburghshire and the justiciaryship of Lothian. . 
Justiciary (d Ztistijiari), sbi^ Also justitiary. 
[ad. YUftdX.justilidria, 'cidna, f. ywj/rVfa Justice : 
see -ARY 1 B. 3.] 

1 . Sc. The jurisdiction of a justiciar or justiciary: 
see Justiciar 2 b. 

High Court of fusticiary, thesupremc criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. Circuit court of justiciary., justiciary court, 
a circuit court held by judges of the High Court. Com- 
missioners of justiciary', see quoL 1846. 

[1318 : see J usTiciAR 2 b,J 1473 in Ace. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot, (1877) I. 68 Item gevin to the Justice Sch»re Dauid 
Guthere of that Ilk, knycht, for hi-s fee of this ^ere of his 
office of Jusiiciarj^ . . j«ti. 1^92 .SV. Acts *)as. 71^(1597) 

I 43 The Clerke of the lusticiarle sail lake dlilay thcre- 
vpon, and they to be punbhed as oppres.<>oure.s, ^ 2579 Sc, 
Acts Jas. VI (2597) § 86 To that effect (our soueraine Lord] 

. .grantis and givis to them power and commi^^ion of lusti- 
ciaric. 2746-7 Act 30 Geo. II, c. 43 § i That all Here* 
table j urisdictions of Justiciary , . within that p-irt of Grc.'U 
Britain called Scotland .. shall be .. abrogated.^ 1752 Scots 
(1753) OcL 493/2 Thccircuit-courts of justiciary. 275* 
J. L0UTHIA.V Form of Process (cd, 2) 6 The five Lords., 
arc called Commissioners of Justiciary, and arc invested 
W'iih an equal Power and Jurisdiction in all Criminal 
Causes. 1^46 M«CuuLOC«-dec, Brit. £mpire{xZi\) II. 223 


JUSTIFIABLE. 

The Court of Justiciary .. consists of five judges wha a 

also judges of the Court of Session, specially commission^ 

by the sovereign, together with the justice-general 
justice-clerk. Ana 

attrib. 18x9 R, Chapman Jas. V 228 To put an end m 
tho.se disorders, the king established a justiciary court ar 
Jedburgh. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix, § 6 iifix 
367 The distinction of justiciary, sewton, and jury judges ;i 
done away. * “ 

2 . Judicature. 

1869 Draper Amcr. Civ. War I. xxvi. § 6. 445 Already 
has that [non-slaveholding] power reduced the supreme 
justiciary to a mere temporary bulwark. 

J^ticiary (d^osti-Jpari), d. [ad. med. or mod. 
'L.jus(iiidri~us, F. justiciaire ‘ of or belonging unto 
'.Justice' (Cotgr. 1611).] 

Pertaining to, or connected with, the adminis- 
of justice, or the office of a justice. (Sie 
“‘SO .fosTiciAKY sb.‘^ I attrib.') 

axxix. (1887) 207 They may 
to all iuste' •• ““ martiall and nulitare affaires 

ii Wks i8t functions. 1S31 Bbome AoW/i. Lant in. 
terrible’ in You have alwayes been so strict and 

Brit VI eeTh'f lusBUurie Courses. 1711 E. Ward BniV. 
Constable 185“ Justitiary Fools Old Headboroughs and 
Stnuicatio’n o&V^"'‘-ano Domesday 4- Beyond toe the 
,0 yy . ■'pilciary areas. 

y f: “;rtaining to, or believing in, ‘the 

righteousness whu,, self-righteous: 

see Justiciary sb.\ _ ^ 

self-conceited righleouif,-®'^"^^ 3 

V. Biijb, The proud bv.MMER,F«/ ireory 

of Christian or believer > 'beijltm/ (.S67) 114 Suchakind 
and legal spirit. “' “"s much of the justicaiy 

II Jnsticies(d3t;stib5 [med.L., 2nd 

pers. sing. pres. sut.j. 0/ JusMCk.j A 

writ now abolished, dire ^ 

mg him to hold plea of in his county court for 
sums exceeding forty sh.'m^ ,1,^ 

opening tvords : see quo, ,0 

(zzSs Stat. IFa/t/eia ^ , 

justiefes A. quod.. sine dilati. ^^‘iTo t 

1534 Fitzherb. Bat. A’ W’= f ‘■""S 
da^ompt que serra sue en le’" '''■ ^’7 Et le brief 

al vicomte.J 1607 Cowell In. ‘“'“"‘S'" f, f ‘[S 

lusticies, tlic Shyreeue may ‘ ' ,'Jl 1 ™ ff 

whereas of his ordinary autho’RV n’ 

s6Theconnty court .r J ^„,jpj r..pemon^ 

* rtf n writ called a 


III. iv.; 

Coutt..havingCognita.Ke..by 4 f 5 ^^f^^V^yJ‘'jC^;^^^^ 


[f. JCSTICE V. 

ofjustice. Chiefly 


Jnsticinff fd.ijo-slisii)), L ■ 

+;lNGl.] 'f be adminislraf;„ ofjusttee. -,..07 

attrib., esp. mjusticms-ro ^ house 
of a justice of the peace. 

Seeed Af,-4 Cf. Brit tx.. .p. (.5““ "1“ L?^^^p“’g,e^ 
or rather mmrary Justicinj. M,?forP in 

L Estrange Lifejx^o) 1 1 , m He author of the book 

on ju^sticmg. x866Rkaue 6?*/^//^ gg J Justicing- 
day brought him many visi^Ls., x8' Kj ^^oJchton Kancy 
1 . 29 Prayers are held in the jusi'^. , 

Justice, -coat, -core, ff Jcsiaucoups. 
Justifiability (di5"‘st‘-3i,abi-Uti). [f. ne.xt: 

see -ITV,] = JuSTlFIADLENEg 

1884 Baw Times 6 Sept. 320/: justifiability of bos- 

V ' nr, m of war. .807 Alliutfs 

Attacks. .SO J J the justi- 

fiabiltty of any operation a matte' s,iu„. 

Justifiable (di5t7*stifai|aj,j^^ ^ jr, yV/j/A 

Jab/e (i3-i4th c.), f./wx/z/y TusTiFy.]* 
fl. =JUSIIClABbE. Obs. 

Here you my lorde R. 
lh.at I W. de C fro thus d.-;y forth ‘ fayibfull 

and lowly, .and I sha^il be mstifytr, of\odyandof goodcs. 
1643 Pmnne Sm. Pmuer t’arit.[ \'vhom Catsar .. 
cal eth Ar^r*. ‘■Bio Ku'S’. being subjects and 

justifiable to the Nobility, who hat^, Soveraignty. ' 

, 2 . Capable ofbeing legally o morally justified, or 
shown to be just, righteous, or i.„ocent ; defensible. 
yustidable honiicidei StCdHoizUCif ’ 

1561 r. Nobton Cai-oin's Inst, n (,5 ) 

Departure from Monkerie to some . honest kind of life 
[is] justifiable. 1586 A. Dny^Eng. 11. (1625) 39 

May It not sometimes be justifiable l;b„uke a mans bead) 

^ai;!- ins.*,f 

^„/m CrLa to8)8InnoCase 

Quantity of Blood at a time justifiabl ,r,_ sT.. l.'nrE- 
WOBTH ilorat T. I1816) I. xiiL 104 V' I, artific=rwbich a 
tradesman thinks himself justifiable • ,g,„ j. 

CUSIMINO A ;«//4 ii. 15 Emigration from <? . uwnfand seems 
hardlyju5tifiab!e. • f 

t b. Of an assertion, etc. : CaAy^ j^u-ing 
maintained, defended, or made gooj 
162 a Sr.LDuN lUustr. to Drayton's R<^t) ,, 
is iustifiable by C£e^ar, that they vs'd to * ..n’-rLnt 
their he.'id and vpper lip . . but in thcir'old „ x ,Lv 
such thing warranted. 2646 Sir T. Brov^®> 

111. xsiv. 170 Some in the water doo onrry, ju.uiiuuic ie- 
semblance to some at the Land. loS* Ghost aoi 

That so much raine could cause so great . ;_u,, 
may be made jusiifyablc partly by reason»^j^j partly by 
experience. _ . ” u ^ ^ 

1 3 . Fitted to justify a claim or tae 

1755 “diyihc 0^1“'='''''= ‘"‘■'rn- 

menis of the Cargo aad Loss of the Coot 
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abandoned, ihe Assured ought to manifest and present to 
the Assurers. 

j-astifiableness (dao-stifaiiab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -JJESS.] The quality of being justifiable. 

1640 Bp Hall Humble Keutousir, 30 Our position is onely 
affirmative ; implying the justifiablenesse, and holynessc 
of an Episcopall calling. 16^ N. Resbury Case Cross 
tisui 7, 1 will not stand accountable for the Justifiableness 
of these passages, 1885 L'^ool Daily Post ii Apr. 4/7 The 
nation was . . divided in opinion as to the justifiableness of 
ho'^tiliiies. 

Justifiably (djo-stifaiiabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In a justifiable manner ; so as to admit 
of justification. 

South Berm, i Cor. viii. 12 No man .amongst us can 
justifiably plead weakness of conscience in that sense. 1734 
Fielding l/niv. Gallant ni. i, Anything which this lady 
may not justifiably suffer. 1856 Ruskin Moil. Paint. I V. 
V. V. § I An English painter justifiably loves fog, because he 
is born in a foggy country. 

t Ju'Stificable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
jt'isHJicabil-iSf f. justificdre to Justiey : see -able.] 
Capable of being justified, justifiable. 

1655 Digges Compl. Ainbass. 57 We have thought.. this so 
plain and justificable a case. 1671 True Noneouf. 400 Let 
It be so, that much of their way was justificable upon the 
account of these motives. 

t Justrfical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *jiisti- 
l?e-us (see -Ffc) -f- -al.] a. Justificatory, justi- 
ficative. b. Executing justice. 

*646 Sir J.Templc /rish Rebell. Pref. 8 For the justificall 
reasons of their rising in arms. 1656 Blount Glossosr.t 
Jiistljical, that executes or doth Justice. 

Justification (d^i/JStifike^Jan). fad. late L. 
jiistijiccition-ein (Augustine, etc.), n. of action f. 
justijicdreio Justify. Qi.V^.jzistification{i2\.)ic,. 
in Godef.), perh. the immediate source.] 

+ 1 . Administration of justice or the law; execution 
of sentence ; capital punishment. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test, Lo 7 >e ii. xiii. (Skeai) 1. 88 How should 
mercie been proued, and no trespasse were, by due iustifica- 
tion to be punished? 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 
211 Whan he shall lustificacion done, he sholde noone 
dyuersite of Persones make. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 18 
Vnto the tyme that god hath herde hem and done his iusti* 
iicacioun in vengeaunce doyng. [1878 Veitch Bonier Hist. 
•V Poetry \x. 286 A not less memorable case of ‘justification 
'vas that of Adam Scott.] 

1 2. An ordinance j an ordained form. Ol>s. 
ci4Sotr. De Jmiiaiiotte MUX'S. i3i,Goodeit istome, lorde, 
pat Iwu hast mekid me, hat I mowe lerne bl iustificacions 
r53< N. T. (RhemO i. 6 Walking in al the commaunde* 
meats and tustifications of our Lord without blame. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Hum, ix. 3 Let the children of Urael make 
the Pasch in nis time, .according to al the ceremonies and 
uwlificalions iherof, 

3 . The action of justifying or showing something 
to be just, right, or proper ; vindication of oneself 
or another; exculpation; *1* verification, proof (<?iJ/.). 
b. That which justifies ; a justifying circumstance; 
an apology, a defence. 

*494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 507 With many couert wordys to 
the .. iustyfyeacion of hymselfe and excusynge of his owne 
dedys. 1555 Euen Decades 240 Vet was he gladde to havie 
It tryed by iusiicc for the better iustificatlon of his cau^e. 
163s Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 30 Neither was she un- 
mindfull of this Lord Norris, whose Father. ;in the business 
ofher Mother, dyed in a Noble cause, and in the justifica- 
tion of her iiinocencic. 1729 Butler Serm, Forgiveness 
Wks. 2874 II. 109 Nothing can with reason be urged in 
jusiification of revenge. 1823 Dc Quincey LeU. Educ. u. 
(t86ol 32 The metre, and the style . . would immediately have 
lost their ju.stification. 1870 Mrs. A 7 tstifi Friars 

in. She could plead so much in her own justification. 

4. Theol. The action whereby man is justified, or 
freed from the penalty of sin, and accoutited or 
made righteous by God ; the fact or condition of 
being so justified. 

Protestant theologians regard justification as an act of 
grace in which God accounts man righteous, not owing to any 
merit of his own, but through imputation of ChrUt’s righl- 
sousness, as apprehended and received by faith. Roman 
Catholic theologians hold that it consists in manX being 
jnade really righteous by infusion of grace, such justilicapon 
being a workcontinuou.s and progressive from its initiation. 

{*382 Wyclip Rom, v. 26 Sothli dom of oon in to coudemp- 
liacioun. grace forsothe of inanye gillis in to iustificaciouii.] 
»5as Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. 2531) 31 This grace is called 
the grace of iustificacyon, or grace lustifyenge, for it iusti- 
fyeth our soules before god. 1565 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
in. xi. I 2 (1632), We simply expound justification to be an 
acceptation, whereby God receiving us into favour, laketh 
us for righteous, and we say that the same consisteth in for- 
gh'encsse of sinnes, and imputation of the righteousnesse of 
Christ, 2571 39 ArticlcsCh. Eng. xi, Of the iustificatlon of 
man.. .That wc are iustified by faylh onely, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort. Ibid, xii, Good 
workes, which are the fruites of faylh, and folowe after lu.sti- 
ficaiion. 2585 Hooker Serm. Justification § s The^ first 
receipt of grace in their [Papists'] divinity is the first lU'ti- 
ficatton ; the increase thereof, the second lusiification, 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 6x Justification doth not 
mcreasc or decrease, but all sin is pardoned at the first act of 
believing, 2771 Wesley IPhs. (1873) V. 57 The plain Scrip- 
tural notion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness ofsins. 
*837 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) L ^1-381 The tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
jargon of polemics, soUfidianism. 2872 R H. Hutton Ess. 
L 6 They nave seen so much goodness without faith, .. that 
they begin to preach justification by sincenty as a more 
human, if not a more divine formula th.m justification by 
faith. 188s Catholic Diet. To the CaihoUc, sanctifica- 
uoa and jusiiScalica are the same thing, or at most two 


aspects of the same thing— .viz, of the act by which God 
makes a soul just and holy in bis sight. 

6 . Law. a. The showing or maintaining in court 
that one had sufficient reason for doing that which 
he is called to answer; a circumstance affording 
grounds for such a plea. b. The justifying of 
bail: see Justify y b. 

15*9 Jsee JusTinr 7 aj. 2660 Trial Regie. 29 If you have 
any thing ol Justification, plead Not guilty, 2782 W. Black- 
stone Rep, II. 2270 After many nugatory noiices of justi- 
fication, the defendant’s bail appeared in Court to justify. 
2809 Tomlins Laoi Diet. s.v.. If the action concern a local 
thing, a Justification in one place is not a Justification in 
another place, 2883 ItHiarioiCs LanfLex. led. 7) .s.v., A de- 
fence of justification is a defence showing the libel to be 
true, or in an action of assault showing the violence to have 
been necessary. 288^ Philatlelphia Times to Apr. (Cent.), 
Mr. M— — said^ that Recorder S-^— had fixed bail at 
$25,000, and justification in $50,000 would be enough. 

6. The action of adjusting or arranging exactly ; 
spec, in Type-founding saxd FrinUngt see Justify 
V. 9. 

2672 T. Marshall Lei. to Dr. Fell 19 Jan. {in H. Hart 
Cent.^ Typogr. Oxford 265/2) To expedite ju.4tification of 
Matrices. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s. v, Foundery^ The 
justificalion, ^ to thickness, is made on a piece of marble ; 
and for the height on an iron Coinpository, The justification 
of the hdght is guided by the tn of some body of characters 
already justified. 2824 J. Johnson Tyjygr. 11. 233 Where 
a line is even spaced, and yet requires justification. Ibid. 
233 No reasonable excuse cither for bad justification or im- 
proper spacing. 1875 Ures Diet. Arts III. 644 When he 
comes to the end of hU line, and finds that he has a syllable 
or word which will not fill out the measure, he Jias to per- 
form a task which requires consideraMe care and taste. 
This is called justification. 

JustificSitive (d.:5«*stifik£ftiv), a. [f. late L. 
jusiijicdl-, ppl. stem of jiistijicdre to Justify + -IVE. 
Cf. F. justifuaeif (i6th c. in Godef. Comp/.).} 
Serving to justify; justificatory; of the nature of 
supporting evidence. 

1612 CoTGR., lustificatsf iusiificatme,iustifying, righting, 
2622 Mabue tr. Aleman/s Guzman D'Alf. n. 242. 28*y 

Bentkam Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Some justi- 
ficative, or extenuative, or exemptlve, circumstance. 1890 
SAiNTSBURYA>f.24s With justificative selections from Buffon 
. . and other authorities. 

Ju'stificator. [ad. late 'L.jmtijicator, afient- 
n. f. jiistifaSre to Justify.] One who justifies. 

The L. word occurs in a document of William Rufus (see 
first quot.), whence it bas passed Into the law dict.s. as an 
English word. 

(22. . IVrit in Liber Ramesix § 288 Will. Rex^ Angl. H. 
Camerario & Justificatoribus suis,omnibusque suts fidelibus 
Norff., salutem.] 2670 Blount Laiu Dict.^ lustificators 
(in prec. quot.J seem to signify ^mpurgators. ,175s Jons- 
so.v, Justificaior, one who supports, defends, vindicates, or 
justifies. 1799 Mar. Eucf.wokth Ess.SelfJustif. in Lett. 
Lit, Ladies (1805) 325 To one of your clx^s of justificatory, 
this is the highest offence. x^To.MLiNsXaa/2?/V/., Justi- 
ficators, a kind of compurgators, or those that by oath 
juAlfied the mnocence, or oaths of others. 

Justificatory (d^i^'stifik^tari), a. [f late L. 
justijiedt-f ppl. stem of justificdre to Justify + 
-ORV,] Tending to justify; having the effect or 
purpose of justifying. 

2579 Fenton Guiecianl. viii. (1^99) 314 To hold fast that 
that hath bin gotten, is a colour justificatorie to enable ihe 
title and interest of the thing. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 11. 
355 Printed at Amsterdam, with a justificatory preface. 2860 
A. L. Wi.VDsOR E/hica vii. 344 A man. .almost s.Trcastically 
justificator>' of the claims of self-interest. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. (I.S, III. vii. 109 The Newcastle adminislration, . 
summarily condemned the colony by rejecting its loyal 
justificatory address to the king. 

b. Serving or intended to support a statement, 

1779 CiCBO.N Misc, iPhs, (2824) 57^ has .. 

suppressed one of tlie justificatory Notes on this passage. 
2836 Penny Cycl. y. 269/2 In 1752 followed a justificatory 
tract on several disputed points. 

Justified (d^D’stifaid), ppl. a, [f. JuSHFY + 
-edI.J Made just or right; made or accounted 
righteous ; warranted ; supported by evidence ; in 
Printing', see Justify v. 9. 

a 2586 Areadla u. (2590) zsS That bad officer., 

gave him leave. . to bear his sword prepared for the jubiified 
murtlier. 2671-2 T. Marshall Let. to Dr. F'eli 9 Feb. 
(in H, H.nrt Cent. Typogr. Oxford 169/1) A large Col- 
lection of Proofes from Jaques Vallet, shew y* various 
Sorts of justifyed Matrices he is willing to sell. 2738 
Wesley Ps. cxvjii. vi, 'l*he Voice of Joy, and Love, and 
Praise .. Among the Justified is found. 28*0 R. Hall 
lyhs. (183a) VI. 306 Either impenitent sinners or ju.stificd 
believers. 2891 J.^ WiNsoR Columbus a, 55 A scholarly 
and justified narrative. 

Justifier (d^ystifaiiai), [f. as prcc. + -ebL] 

1 . One who justifies ; see Justify 

2526 Tjndale Rom, iii. 26 That he mvght be counted 
iuste, and a iu>tifiar of hym which bclcvith on Icsus. 2528 
Frith Ansxo. Rasltl Wks. {1573) 16 You mu^t graunt, that 
we hauc a Christ or no Christ ..a iustifier or no iusiifier. 
2629 H. Burto.n Babel no BetJut 32 That I Icaue to you, 
her justifier. 17x2 Stkyee Parker lit xiv, 236 justifiers of 
themselves and Hypocrites. 1838 J. H. NlwmaN Justifi- 
cation X. § 2 Faith is the sole Justifier. 

2 . Type founding and PritUittg. a. A workman 
w2io justifies; see Justify 9; hence, in a type- 
setting machine : see quot, 1888, b. A wedge or 
the like for fixing an adjusted part of a prialing- 
press, as the stone in the coffin, etc. 

*^2683 MoxoN Mic/t. Excre.y PriuiingxL ^ 27 juscifiers cf 


Wood, the length of every side, must be thrust liclwecn 
the insides of the Coffin and the outsides of the Slone, to 
Wedge it tight., after the Prcis-man has Bedded it, 
28*4 J. Johnson Typegr. II. 513 To admit of justifiers 
between the stone and coffin, which are put to keep the 
stone^ steady after it is bedded. 2890 Cent, Diet, s. v. 
Justifier^ in lype-founding, the workman who fits up a 
suite of strikes or unjustified matrices for use on one mold. 
i883 Pall Mall G. 20 Se^t. zi/3 Even more ingenious Is the 
second machine,^ or ‘justifier*, to which the type set up hy 
the typothclcr is taken. Ihc ‘justifier . spaces out the 
lines with great regularity and in so short a time that 20,0x3 
ens per hour is about the average output. 

Justify (d^o slifai^, v. [a. F. justifier ( 12 th c. 
in Godef. Compl.)^ ad. late (chiefly eccl.) justi- 
ficdre to act justly towards, do justice to, make 
just, pardon, vindicate, f. just-us '. see -Fy.] 
f 1. trans. To administer justice to; to try as a 
judge, to judge; to have jurisdiction over, rule, 
control, keep in order ; to do justice to, treat justly, 
b. absoi. To administer justice, to judge. Obs, 
axy^ Cursor -1/. 250 (Goii.) Of Salomon he wise, Hou 
craftili he did iustific, 23. . St, Erkctr.voUe 229 in Horslm- 
Alteugl. Leg. (i88i) 271, I iuslifiei ])is ioly loun . . more 
bene fourty wyntcr. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 44 pe iewes 
he iustified & taujic hcni J>e lawe of lyf. 2390 Gdwek Conf, 
III. 379 Hem [Le. Clerg)'] oughlc uel to justcfic Thing, 
which belongith to here cure, As forto prate, 2449 Sc. 
Acts p'as. II (2S14) 36/2 pat al Kegaliteis . . be , . rustimt 1^ 

I the kin^is Justice, quliil pai remayn in j’c kingis handis. 

C 2460 boRTBSCUE Abs. tf Lim. Mon. ii. (18S5) 112 Thai .. 

I ordenyd the .same reaume to be ruled and justified by suche 
lawes as thai all wolde assent vnto, 2582 La.mbardu Eireu.ui. 
it. (2568) 338 Them that undertake for the pariie, that he shall 
abide to be justified by law. 2620 J, Wmlkinson Coroners 
^ Sherifes 23 IThe Statute] giveih power to Forreaicr.-, 
Parkers, and Warreners Co kill the offciidors if they will 
not be justified. 

t 2 . trans. Toexecutejusticeupon(amalcfactor); 
to condemn to punishment; to punish, csp. (.SV.) 10 
punish with death, execute. Obs. 

2340 Hampole Fr. Couse, 5^7 Fadirs and modirs sal 
rekken b^t tyde . . And lovemes alswa of hair men . . pc 
whilk pai w.ild nogbt iustify. <^2450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 
318 'i‘banne Axede him Nasciens .. Whl that so sore luste- 
fj'ed he were. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 352 To iustefic and 
puniihe them for their offenses, C2575 Balfour's PractUks 
(1754) 596 'l hay bcand swa convict, .sail be justifyit to the 
tleid ihairfoir. .2700 Cocr.tER end Drf. Short 
^99 In Scotland they say when a alati is hanged lie’s 
justified. 2S20 Byron Plar. Fat, v. i. 94 Let them be justi- 
fied ; and leave exposed Their wav cring relics in tlie place of 
judgment. 2860 C. Innes Scot, in Mid. Ages vl. 183 The 
murderer taken red-hand .. wa.5 'justified without any 
unnecessary or Inconvenient dcl.Tys of procc.N5, 

3 . To show (a person or action) to be just or in 
the right ; to prove or maintain the righteousness 
or innocence of; to vindicate {yfrom a charge). 

23,. E. E. Allif. P. A. 690 Non lyuyande to he h lu.«iy. 
fyet. 2382 Wyclip Ps. 1. 6 [li. 4I That thou be iustefied m 
thi vvoordi<, and ouercome whan thou arc denied. ^2450 
tr, De Imitatione ui.xxix. 99 pou .. iuslifievi me in all my 
disposicioa-i. 2535 Coverdalb Ecclus. vii. 5 lustifie not 
thy self before (Jod. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 224 
Some of his rriendc.s laboured to iustific him. 2709 Curios, 
in Husb. Card. 219 Justifying them from any Objections 
thac might be made against them. 2868 M. Paitlso.v Acad, 
Org. V. 148 Wc have no longer the difficult task of justifying 
science in the eyes of the nation, 
absoi. 1647 N. Baco.v Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxvi. (2^39) S3 
Neither Monk, Woman, nor Clerk was by Law to justify 
by Battle in their own person. 

b. Of a state of things, circumstance, or motive : 
To afford a justification of. (Often in passive.) 

*635 A. Stafford Fern. Clory{iZ^)Z2 The profane Idola- 
trizing of this Superlative Saint, will iustific me in all eyes. 
2709 ATTEHauHY Spittal Serm., Luke X. 32 The publick 
burthens .. will not justify us in giving nothing. 2775 
Burke Sp. Concil. Atucr, Wks. III. 102, 1 think then I am 
. . justified in the sixtli and last resolution. 2860 I)iCK*CNS 
Uncoinm. Trav. xvi, 'file pair ha\c a dejected conscious- 
ne.ss that they are not justified in appearing on the surface 
of the earth. 

4 . To absolve, acquit, exculpate; spee.Kw Thcol., 
to declare free from the penalty of sin on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousness, or to make inherently 
righteous by the infusion of grace : see JusilFiC.v- 
Tio.v 4. Also absoi. 

1382 WvcLiF Isa. V, 33 Wo .. that lu^ieficn the vnpiioui 
for jiftes. ^ — Rom. iiL s6 That be be iu>t, and iustilyingc 
him that is of the feitb of lhe>u Crist- Ihul. 28 Forsoibe 
we denien a man for to be lustifyed by fclth, withouten 
workis of lawc. 2526 Tisdale A’em. iv. 25 Je^us . .Whicli 
was delivered for ourc synnes, and rose a^aync forto iustifye 
\’s. XS3S CovEBDALE Exod. XAiiu 7 The innocent and 
righteous Shalt thou not sley, for I iustific not y' vnpodly. 
2550 Vebon Godly Sayings (1846) is For say they . . if the 
Sacramente doihc not iusljfye, fc bryogc grace of il^clfc. 
then it is but bare breade & wyne, a i 6 so Do.s.n/: sn.t 
Serm. John xvi. 3 Only thy gocxl life am assure thy ccn- 
science and the world, that inouart javiificd. a 2740 Watlb- 
Lauu Doctr. Justification iv, Cod . . ha» made no prcmi-c 
or covenant to justify any one without the use of liapilsm. 
2859 J. CuMMtxc Ruth viii. 138 It is the office of Jcsu» to 
pardon, to justify, to welcome, 

5 . 'lb make good (an argument, statement, or 
opinion); to confirm or supiwrt by attestation or 
evidence; to corroborate, prove, verify, f Formerly 
with compD/uentary o/j., c/j. and hr/.^ or subord. 
clause. (Now coloured by 6.) 

■i39oGowEaCirn/C III. 140 Rethcriq^eseloque.nces. .Wherof 
a man scbal jusiifie HUe worde.* in di-pateisoun.^ 14^ 
F.\ly.y.s Chron, v. civ. 79 Sj iluit Imj-gbt ioa.Aha; lastJLe 
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my reporte by some Auctour of Auctorite. 15^ in Slrype 
Awu Ref. (1824) I. ir. App, xi. 34 This shalbe justifted owt 
of Irensus. 1600 Shaks. Teinp. y, i, 128 Were I so minded, 

1 beere could .. iustxfie you Traitors. rtx 68 o Butler Rem, 
(^759) 4 * justify, that Nature there Is ty’d 

to the same Laws, she acts by here ? X733 Berkeley 

Aldphr. V. § 33 He justified the notion to be innocent. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxvi. (1869) II. ii The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times. 
1884 MaiicJu Rxam, 6 May 5/3 It would be hard to justify 
this particular assertion by an appeal to facts. 

'{•b. To maintain as true, affirm, aver. 05s. 
2579-80 North Plutarckt Marins (1676) 353 The which 
would not be beleeved. .for the uncredible force and Power 
of the Annies which was justified to come. 1658 Osborn 
Q, Etxz, (1673I 461 An Inquisition .. which a Cursitcr did 
about that time justifie he had inrolled. 1782 W. Plane 
Ess. Hxmting (1788) 71 The Doctor to this day relates 
and justifies the truth of every circumstance I have men- 
tioned. 

t c. To acknowledge as true or genuine. Qbs. 

Shaks. Pey. v. i. 2x9 She shall tell thee all j When 
thou sbalt kneele, and justifie in knowledge, She is thy 
verie Princes. C26xx Chapman Iliad xv. 110 The great God 
had a son, Whom he lumself yet justifies, 

0, To show or maintain the justice or reason- 
ableness of (an action, claim, etc.) ; to adduce ade- 
quate grounds for ; to defend as riglit or proper.' 

2560 Dau 3 tr. Sleidanes Comm. 7 He aunswered, that he 
woulde iustifye that, that he had done, eyther in present 
disputation, or bywrltinge. 2642 Milton CA, ii. iii. 
How can they justify to have turned their domestic privi- 
leges into the bar of a proud judicial court 7 2667 — P. L, 

1. 26 That.. I may assert th' eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men. 2704 Penn in Pa. Hist, Soc, 
Mem, IX. 357 , 1 justify not my son’s folly. 2884 F. Temple 
Relat, Relig. f Sc. v. (1885) 255 All who thus claim super- 
natural authority must, of course, justify their claim. 

b. To make right, proper, or reasonable ; to 
furnish adequate grounds for, warrant. 

2658 Bramkali- Consecr. B/s, iii. 48 This very necessity 
had .. iustified the Act. 1728 Prior Hans Carvel 67 The 
end must justifie the means ; He only sins who ill Intends. 
2732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 419 Those Reasons seem 
to justify Bleeding, 2744 IfoUNC Nt. TIu iv. 309 ‘Tis guilt 
alone can justify his depth. 2813 Scott Rokeby 1. viu, 
Much in the stranger’s mien appears, To justify suspicious 
fears. 2892 Speaker s May 526/2 The vast circle of his 
readers justified his complacency by their applause, 
t c. To render lawful or legitimate- Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11, xxii.^ix7 Whatsoever is com- 
manded by the Soveraign Power, is as to tbe Subject, .justi- 
fied by the Command. 1723 Pope Odyss. vi. 346 Till . . 
public nuptials justify the bride. 

7. Lav), inir. and irans, a. To show or main- 
taia sufficient reason in court for doing that which 
one is called upon to answer for ; to show ade- 
quate grounds for (that with which one is charged). 

2329 Act 2x Hen. Vllly c. 19 § 2 The Lorde, .may avowe 
or his Biwlyffe or servaunt make conysaunce or justifye for 
takyng of the said dystresses upon the same landes. .alegyng 
in the said avourie conysaunce and justlficacyon the same 
Alaners Landes and Tenementes to be holdia of hym. 2592 
Child Marriages 250 The said Smith, .did arreste the said 
Roger Dod . . and bcinge charged to be a wronge, and con- 
trary to the liberties and charters of this citie, iustideth to be 
lawful!. 2765 Blackstone Comm.1, xiv. 429 A master like- 
wise may justify an assault in defence of his servant, and 
a servant in defence of his master, 2768-74 Tucker Et, 
Nat. (1834) II. 258 If a man be impeached for beating an- 
other, he may justify by showing it was done in his own 
necessary defence : if for false imprisonment, he may justify 
under the warrant of a lawful magistrate, 2893 Weekly Notes 
67/2 The appellant could not justify his attempt to force an 
entrance, and was rightly convicted of an assault. 

b. To justify oneself ') as bait, to Justify bail\ 
to show, by the oath of a person furnishing bail or 
other surety, that after the payment of his debts he 
is of adequate pecuniary ability. 

169a Act 4 Will. Sf M. ^ 5, § 2 The Justices, .shall make 
such Rules . . for the justifying of such Bails . . as to them 
shall seem mecL 2766-80 Burrow Reports IV. 2527 The 
sum he was required to justify in, was ;£9ooo. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm, III, xix. 291 The bail .. must justify them- 
selves in court.. by swearing themselves house-keepers, 
and each of them to be worth double the sum for which 
they are bail, after payment of all their debts, 2780 New- 
gate Cal, V. 49 They ,, justified bail for sums to a consider- 
able amount, though they were not possessed of property 
to the value of twenty shillings. i 83 o Standard 9 Apr. 6/2 
Bad for the husb-ond was put in and justified. • 2883 Whar- 
toiCs Layi’Lex.tfi^.'j\ yustifyiug sectirity. Administrators 
in certain cases are required by the. Court of Probate to 
give justifying security. 

+ 8. To account just or reasonable; to approve 
of ; to ratify. Obs. 

i 63 z GREw^/m/. PlanisVzed. I was glad to see it [a 
book] so far justify’d by that Illustrious Society. 2729 
Butler Strxn.y Love Neigkbonryi\is. 1874 II. 146 God him- 
self will in the end justify their taste, and support their 
cause. 

9. To make exact; to fit or arrange exactly; 
to adjust to exact shape, size, or position. Now 
only in technical use; csp. {Type founding), To 
adjust a ‘strike^ or * drive* by making the sides 
level and square, and keeping the impression at 
the proper depth, so as to form a correct matrix ; 
{Printing) To adjust types of smaller and larger 
bodies together, so that they will exactly fill up 
tbe forme ; to space out the line of type in the com- 
posing stick properly ; also intr, of type. 

2552 Rccordb Cast. Knowl. (1556) 35 By true woorkinge 


to iustifie your Glob®, wbidie fyrste maye bee made as 
iounde,as any Turner can doo it, and then shall your in- 
strument .. correct it exactlye if it be amysse. 1672-2 
T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Fell 9 Feb. (in H. Hart.Cew/. 
Typogr, Oxford He undertakes'to justify Matrices, 

but not cut Punctions. . , 1 sus^nd y* urging of y* Matrices 
to be justifyed by hir. Van Djjke. 2683 MoxoN Mech. 
Exerc,^ Printing xvi. r 2 Justifying of Matrices is, i. to 
make the Face of the Sunken Letter, lie an exact designed 
depth below the Face of the Matiice, and on all its sides 
equally deep from the Face of the Matrice. 2. It is to set 
or Justifie the Foot-line of the Letter exactly in Line. 3. It 
is to Justifie both the sides, viz. the Right and left-sides of 
a I\Iatrice to an exact thickness. Ibid, xxii. f 4 Justifying 
(in Compositers Language) is the stiff or loose filling.of his 
Stick, for if it be fill’d very stiff with Letters or Spaces, they 
say it is hardjustified^if loosly.lhcy sayit is loose Justified, 
Ibid, xxiv, ? 5 Justifying the Head is to put into the Mor- 
tesses in the Cheeks, .an equal and convenient thickness of, , 
square pieces of Fck» Pastboards, or Seaboards.. that when 
the Press-man Pulls, the Tennants of the Head shall have 
an equal Horizontal level Check. 2824 J. Johnson Typogr. 
II. 124 Taking care to space and to justify our matter. 282S 
Webster s.v.. Types of different sizes will not justify with 
each other. 2892 Brit, Printer V. No. 26. 19 Ample know- 
ledge of how to justify is not yet the common property of 
printers. 2900 H. Hart Cent. Typogr, O.tford Pref. p. viil, 
Nowadays a type-founder desiring to enlarge the number of 
his founts, would be able . . to buy ‘ strikes *, which, when 
justified would become matrices. 

Justifying (<330'stifoi|ig), vbl. sb, [f. Justify 

i;. +-1NG1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Justify, a. Tbe action of 
making, proving, or accounting just ; justiheation.. 

2382 Wyclip Rom, iv. 25 The which is bitakun for cure 
synnes, and roos a^en for pure iustifyinge. 2613 G. Sandys 
Trav, 59 This excuse is so . . large, that it may extend as 
well to the iusiifying of the absurdest errours. <22769 R. 
Riccaltoun Notes Galatians 109 Justifying implies more 
than bare pardon. It supposes a judicial procedure. 

'I* b. Condemnation ; execution, Obs. 
a 1378 LindesaV (Pitscottic) Citron. Scot. (189^) I. 183 To 
saif the lordis from iustifieing in the Kingis func. 
t2. Ail ordinance ; *Justipioation 3. Obs. 

1382 Wychf Ps. cxviii. Icxix.) 5 Wolde God weren dressid 
my weies ; to be kept thi iustifiyngus. 2395 Purvey Re- 
monstr, 32 That thei kepe the iustifyingis of God, and 
seken out his coruaundementis. 1526 Tindalb Heb. ix. i 
That fyrst tabernacle verely had iustifyinges and servynges 
off God. 

3 . In Type-fetinding Printing ‘, see Justipv 
V. 9. Jtistifying'Stick^ an attachment to a type- 
setting machine for justifying the lines. 

2672-2 T. Marshall Let. io Dr. Fell 29 Jan. (in H. Hart 
Cent, Typogr. Osiffrd 166/s) Y* Founders.. have no regard 
to cutting and justifying, unless perhaps to supply a Defect, 
or two. 2683 (see Justify v. 9). 

Ju•sti^sang, tpl- «• [f. as prec. + -inq2.] 

That justihes (in senses of the verb). 

2326 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 32 The grace of iustifi- 
cacyon, or grace iustifyenge. 1585 Hooker Senn. Justif. 
§ 3 There is a lustifying and sanctifying righleousnes here. 
2702 Norris Ideal World 11. ii. 64 This is no warrantable 
or justifying reason. 1865 Pusey Truth^ Ch, 5 The- 
Lutheran doctrine.. that ‘justifying faith is that whereby a 
person believes himself to be justified 
Hence Ju'atifyiuffly adv., in a justifying manner. 
2712 Peace in Divinity 3 The unregencrate l\Ian believes 
historically, though not justifyingly. 

•f Juatily, juatislich, Obs. = Justly 5. 
£■2350 Will. Paleme 1724 No man vpon mold mijt o^cr 
perceyue Butsche a here were to baite at a stake ; So iustis- 
lich eche lij? ioyned by ihesu of heuen. Ibid, 2596 So iustili 
on e^er of hem were ioyned Jje skinnes. 

Justing, jotisting (d^^jj-stiq, sb. 

[f. Just v.^ + -ingL] The action of the verb JdstI ; 
fighting or tilting on horseback with a lance ; spec. 
a tournament. 

13. . Coer de L. 352 The fyrste yere that he was kyng. At 
Salybury he made iustyuge. c 1400 Maukuev, Iii. (1839) 
27 A fair place for iustynges or for other Pleyes and De-. 
sportes. c 1440 Lonelich Grail Jii, 635 Sire knybt, 5oure 
lostyng lost han 3®. 1556 Chron. Cr, Friars (Camden) 8 
The kynge made a gret justynge be syde Kyngstone up- 
ponTemes. 1622 Bacon Hen, VII 206 The King .. kept 
Triumphes of lusting and Tourney during all that Moneth. 
2823 pRAEo PoemSf Troubadour^ There was a jousting- at 
Chichester. 189* Athenxutn 11 June 757/t Major abhors 
the dangerous jousting with the spear. 

Jig. 1329 Horman Vulg, 103 In that erthquake, there 
was a great hurlyng and iustynge of one house ageynst 
an other. 

b. atirib, and Cotnb.j as jitsiing-Jield^ -horsCf 
-place, -spear. 

2478 Botoner Itin, (Nasmith 1778) 213 Via eundo .. 
per le justyng-place ab antiquis dlebus. 2483 C.axton 
Paris ^ He ordeyned a loustyng place wy thin hU cy te 
of Uyenne. 2530 Palscr. 235/2 Justynghorse, cheual de 
jovsie* 2773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xu 462 with armour 
try’d, and swords of temper wrought And jousting spears. 
2854 Patmore Angel in Ho. xi. i, They made her face the 
jousting field Of^'^y'und beautiful alarm, 
Justiiliaxiia>U (d^z^stinijj^mian),/?. Also -can. 
[f, Justinian^ proper name + -IAN ; Justinianean is 
f. late L. Justiniane-us -i- -an.] Uf or pertaining 
to Justinian, Emperor of the East 527-565. 

yustinianian code, a compilation of the best Roman laws 
made by order-of Justinian, published in 529 and, in a 
revised form, in 534 ; also used as a general name for all the 
compilations of Roman law made by Justinian’s command, 
including the pandeclx, inslitutiouts, and noveliss ; see 
Digest, Institute, Novel. 

2826 C. Butler CroHus Introd. 33 The language and 
spirit of the JuStimaaean code. z83o Muiiuiead Gains 


Introd. 9' Comparison of the Justinianian Institutes with 
passages in the Digest. .showed. .that in several places the 
later work was a literal transcript, of the earlier. Rid 
The authors of the Justinianian compilation. '' 

Justinianist (dgosti-nianist). • [f, as piec. 4 
-1ST.] One who is learned in the Institutes of 
Justinian ; a student of the civil law, a ‘ciWIian’. 

2658 Phillips, Students of the Civil I.avv are called 
yuslinianists. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., ymiimanht 
a civilian ; one who studies the civil law. ‘ 

II Justitium [L., cessation from 

business in the courts of justice, legal vacation, f. 
jus law, right + -stitium, f. ppl. stem of sUtere to 
stand, stop.] A legal vacation. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. xiii. 222 As though 
there were any seriation in nature or justitiums imaginable 
in professions, whose subject^ is naturall. ■ 1692 Blount 
Law Diet., yustituint, a ceasing from the Prosecution of 
Law and exercising Justice, in places Judicial : The Vaca- 
tion. 2722 in Bailey;. and in later Diets. ■ 

Justle, another form of Jostle v, 
f Ju’stless, a. Obs. rare~~K [irreg. f, Jusr a: 
-f -LESS.] Devoid of justice. 

2378 T, Procter Gorg. Gallery in Helicania (1815) I. 8g 
The Heavens Justles l.will say to bee In case they shew 
the just revenge of mee. 

Justly (d^^^D’stli), adv. [f. Just a. -h -lt 2.] 

1 . Uprightly; righteously. Obs, or arch. 

^ 2382 WvcLiF Esther Pro!., God helpith hem that .. lyuen 
iustli in the drede of him. — Titus iu 12 That we .. lyue 
sobreli, and Iustli, and plteuously In this world. 1484 Can- 
ton Fables of AEsop 11. i, No thyng is so §ood as to lyue 
lustly and at lyberte. 1621 Bible Micah vi. 8 What doeth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do iustly, and to louc mercy, 
and to waike humbly with thy God t 

2 . In accordance with justice or equity; with 
justice ; rightfully, rightly ; deservedly. 

. 238a Wyclif Luke xxlii. 40 Neihir thou dredist God, that 
thou art in the same dampnacioun? And treuly we iustly. 
^2425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1222 Iustly vnto that ye 
shall me pryuy make. 2353 in Slrype Eccl. hUm. (1721) 
HI. App. xliv. 126 How few are they that can justly excuse 
themselves. 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 31 Without 
any pretext or iudgement to whom of them the estate did 
iustly appertaine. 2636 Massinger Bashf. Lover v. jii, 
There lives no prince that justlier can Challenge the prin- 
cess’ favour, vjxx Budgell Sped. No. 150 f 10 The old 
Gentleman was in some measure justly served for walking 
in Masquerade. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 589 His 
eldest daughter was justly popular. 

3 . With a proper use of reasoning or of language ; 
with good reason or truth ; rightly; properly. 

24., Ephyphanye in Tundalds Vis. iso Inerfor. .Ye may 
justly Phagyphanye hit calk 1538 Starkby England i.y. 
49 Tnes are the most general partys pf thys polytyke body, 
wych may justely be resemblyd . . to thos chefe partys m 
mannys body, 2627 Moryson Itin. iii. 267 They retired in 
a close body and good array , . .so as they could not be )ustly 
said to file. 2679 Penn Addr. ProU i. ). {i6g2) 3 T^is I 
justly fear and take, to be our case. 1747 Wesley Pnin. 
Physick (1762) p. xxv, These Physicians have justly termed 
edged Tools. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 510 James 
justly regarded these renegades as the most serviceable tools 
that he could employ. 

f 4 . In the way which the nature and purpose of 
a thing makes right; properly, rightly, correctly,^ 
1532 Recorde Pathw, Knowl. To Rdr., Neither is mi wit 
so finelie filed . . that I maie perforin iustfie so learned a 
labourc. 2644 Evelyn Diary The walkes are ..so 
justly planted with limes, elms, and other trees. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 286 The tiger will more wd- 
finely attack any other animal, .than one whose strength is 
so justly employed. ^ . 

6 . With exactness, exactly, precisely, accurately ; 
with accurate fitting, closely. Obs. txtt. dial. 

£■2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 241 Pei fleked oirer- 
thuert, justely forto ligge. ^1350 IrilL Palertie TSS- 
preui pleyng place .. Ioyned wcl iustly to mehors coamoer. 
C1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. 1 29 To knowe Iustly the ^ quar- 
ters of the world. *7x450 Lonelich Grad In. SPJ 
blade his hors A1 Redy, Sc his helm gan lasen ful lostiy, 
2563 Shuts Archit, D lij b, The Proiecture ..doth answer 
iustly with ‘the thicknes of the pillor. 1*5*3 Pufckas rd- 
grimage (1614) 449 The former part of this 
iustly with that., touching Cathay. 1692 CnpJ. omitns 
Seamoft^s Gram. ii. xxxi. 143 Let them, -justly fit the wre. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr.'iii^l) II- 28 Inc million 
cannot sit justly upon the Spine. Mod, dial. I doant jusliy 
know when my father died. - . 

b. qualifying an rwfe., or//'//. =ExactI}[. . 
CZ400 Destr. Troy 512 Sho- .loynet by lason iustly to sit. 
a 2563 Bale Sel.'Wks. (Parker Soc.) 602 It is six times so 
much, which cometh to nine foot justly, isgx Sylvktek 
Dh Barias I. ii. 784 If the Cloud side-long sit .. or justly 
opposite To Sun and Moon. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L, 97 
It could be brought justly horizontal by means of a pocket 
Spirit-Level. ^ _ 

t ju' 3 tnieiiti. Obs.rare^K [irreg. f. Just u. 
+ -aiENT: after L. due ceremonies.] 

Due ceremonies or formalities, esp. funeral rites, 
obsequies {=^'L,Justa). . . 

1648 HEa.RiCK. Hesper., To Shade of Father, Neither haire 
was cut, or true teares shed Byrne, o’r thee (as justments 
to the dead). 

Ju‘stment 2 , local. A variant of Gistmkxt, 
Agistment, in the senses : a. The pasturing of a 
stranger’s cattle ; the payment made or received for 
this. b. A piece of land of which, the pasture or 
grazing is let. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon (1845) 323 The farm then let at 
justment forZ4. 13s. 27x5 Exeter Merc. 16 SepL 5 I® 
from Michaelmas nc.\t, a Justment of between Tlnxtyanu 
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Forty Pounds a Year, .haveing a large Orchard-now m its 
Prime. 1900 [Still in use in North DevonfJ. Groves Coouer 
Eideford).! ^ ’ 

Justness (d^o stnes). [f. Just a. + -ness.] 
The quality of beinff just; ^Justice in its non- 
legal senses : cf. Y.jnstesse beside justice. 
tl. The quality of being just or upright; right- 
eousness; uprightness. Obs, 

C1430 Pilgr, L^Jilanftode r. cxxv. (i86g) 66 Thilke scau- 
berk is cleped humilitee..jn whicbe thowshuldest thi swerd 
hcrbenve, and thi justnesse hide. 1561 Daos tr. Bullinger 
on Apoc. (1573) 40 Fayth seemeth here. .to be taken.. for 
faythfulnes and trustines, that is to wit, for iustnes, vpright 
dealing, and trueth. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 391 Good Men if they miscarry, do not only lose 
themselves but their Integrity, their lusines.s, their Hone.sty. 
1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 346, 1 should not question 
his Justness, were it a Cargo of twice the Value. 

2. The quality or fact of being morally right or 
equitable, or of having valid or reasonable grounds ; 
rightfulness ; fairness ; validity, soundness. 

*559 Knox Let. to Cecil in Strype Ann, Ref, (1709) I. ix. 
123 If .. she grounded the justness of her title upon con- 
suetude, laws, and ordinances of men. at 6 So Butler 
Rem. (1759) IR.479 The Justice that is said to establish the 
Throne of a Prince, consists no less in the Justness of his 
Title, than the just Admini.stration of his Government. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. i. Wks. 1813 I. to Neither Edward 
nor the Scots seemed to distrust the justness of their cause. 
1809 T, Paine in PTaval Chron. XXI. 117 Men are led 
away by the greatness of an idea, and not oy the ju-stness 
ofit. 2884 Chr. Commvf. ii Dec. 119/a We are not. .con- 
cerned about the justness of what Lord Lytton says. 

3. The quality or state of being right, proper, or 
correct ; conformity to truth or to a standard ; cor- 
rectness ; propriety ; f e.xactness, accuracy (pbs.). 

x 656-7 Pepys Diary 16 Feh, Very good musique they 
made.. .Their justness in keeping time by practice much 
before any that we have. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 10 
The Justness of the most Acurate Clocks cannot discover it. 
*757 Pringle in Phil. Trans. L. 383^ Some doubts he had 
then .about the justness of Dr. Springsfeld’s experiments 
with lime-water. 2796 Morse Amer. Geoff. II. 102 The 
horned cattle have been brought to the largest size and 
greatest justness of shape. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. d* Dogma 
p. xxiv, After we have got all tne facts of our special study, 
justness of perception to deal with the facts is still required. 

Justninge: see Justening. 
tJu'stry. Sc. Obs. [f. Just a. + -bv: the 
formation from an adj. is unusual.] a. Justice, 
b. Jurisdiction (of a sheriff, etc.), c. The circuit 
court of an itinerant j’udge, a justice eyre. 

c X4*5 Wyntoun Cron, vii. ix. 249 This Atysandyr . . Wes 
throwcht the kynryk traveland, Haldand Courtis and 
Justrys. CX4JO Henry IVal/ace vi. 103 The Makar above 
abow], Quilk has in hand off justry the ballance. ^ 1503 
Sc. Acts yas, IV (2814) 841 The part of Coule that is not 
within the bondis of my Erie of Ergilis Justry. 

Jut (djiit), Obs. ox dial, [Of same origin as 
Jut ti.l] The act of striking or knocking against 
an obstacle ; the shock of collision j a push, thrust, 
or shove against a resisting body. Also fg. 

**.*553 Udall Royster D, tit. iii. (Arb.) 43, Yond commeth 
Router Doi^ter..! will not see him, but giue him a iucte in 
deede. 25^ Sir J. Hawkins Voy. Guinea in Arb. Garner 
V, 830, I thought it rather better to abide the jutt of the 
Uncertainty, than the certainty. 2607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 11. vi. 50 The least iutt that is [being able] to put 
out of ioynt the footc that hanged loose before. 178* Miss 
Burney Cecilia 11. iii, The fiend, with a jut of his foot may- 
keep off the old fram a dread of the future. 

Jut (d^tit), sb,'-^ [var. of Jet sb.^: cf. Jut 2 ^.2] 
1. A' jutting out; that which Juts or projects; a 
projection or protruding point. Cf. Jet sb.^ r. _ 

2786 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 13a Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist- 
alluring edifices, Hanging with threat’ning jut. like preci- 
pices. x3. . Mom Poems, The Fowler, The land’s extremest 
^int, a sandy jut. 284a Tesnvsok Morte iV Arthur 10 
Stepping down By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
*893 M. Gray Last Sent. ir. vii. II. gS The jut of the porch 
sheltered this window. 

1 2 . A jerking movement or swagger of the body; 
= Jet jA 3 3. Obs, rare. 

*?«>? Congreve tr. Ovid's Art Love ni. Wks. 2773 HI. 272 
One has an artful swing and jut behind. 

Jut, j^. 3 , variant of Jet r^.*^=GiST sb.'^ 

Jut (d5Dt), Obs. or dial. Also 6-7 iutt(e. 
t^^pp. onomatopoeic ; expressing both in sound and 
feeling the obstructed action in question.] 

tl. intr. To strike, knock, or push a/of«Jfsome- 

Obs. 

*548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xi. no It shal no where 
stumble nor iutte against any thyng, Cooper 

T’usaitrus s.v. Incurro, To runne & xutte or hutc against 
* thing in the darke. 2628 Earle blicrocosm.. Plausible 
inan (Arb.) 59 One that would fame run an euen path,. and 
luu against no man. 

trans. To push, thrust, shove, jolt ; to knock 
•tgainst something. Ohs. exc. dial. 

.*565 Jewel Def.Apol. ii. xiv. {1611) 267 These two proposi- 
tions . . may well stand together without iutiing the one the 
other out of place. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. u. vi. 59 
C. Aufidius [dyed] by iutting his foot, when he was cntring 
tnto SenaL 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss.^ Jut, to give one a 
sudden blow or concussion when still, particularly when 
writing. 2886 6*. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., The waggons did 
jut us. 

Jut (djet), iV.2 [Phonetic %-ar. of Jet v."] intr. 
To project or protrude (prop, as a prominence 
beyond the main line). Often with eiit ot forth. 


1565-73 Cooler Thesaurus, hXeniana, .. Building'; o[ 
pleasure hanging and iutting out, 2578 Banister Hist. 
Man L 24 This Processe iuttyng forth like a knot in .3 pcece 
of wood. 2698 Ts*sox in Phtl. Trans. XX. 2x2 In a Snake’s 
Skin part of one Scale juts over another, 1742 Richardson 
Pamela I. 223 A little summer-parlour that juts out towards 
the garden. 1829 W. Erskine in Welsh Dr. T. Brawn 
iv. (1825) 252 The Island of Salsette juts out into the noble 
bay of Bombay. 2847 J. Wilson Chr. North {1857J 1. 250 
The points and promontories jutting into the lake. 38^ 
Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salamtnbb 22 Palm trees here and 
there jutting beyond the walls did not stir, 
tb, transf. To encroach upon. Obs. 

1623 [see Jet zr.* x b, quot. 1594]. 

Jut, 2J.3, jutting, =Jet z/.l, Jetting^/, a.l 

_ 2762 CiiVFCHiLL Rosci^ i. t 6 t TheUfXntka self-complacent 
jutting air, It smil'd. It smirk’d, It wriggl’d to the chair. 
1823 Mrs. Shelley Vaiperga I. 286 Thus they jutted up 
and down before their master, fancying that he would admire 
them. 

Jute^(d 3 «t). [ad. Bengali jbolOfjVntlo i—Skr. 
jnta^ less usnal form of jata braid of hair.] 

1. The fibre obtained from the bark of tiie plants 
Corchortts capsularis and C. oUtorius (N.O. Tilia- 
cetd)^ imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in 
the manufacture of gunny, canvas, bagging, cord- 


age, etc. 

1746 Log of Ship ‘IVake’ 22 Sept. (R. C. Temple, in 
Indian Anti^. zgor) 8 (a.m.> Sent on shore 60 Bales of 
Gunney belonging to the Company w‘** all the Jute Rope . . 
20 Ropes in all, 216 Bundles. 1801 Trans. Soe. Arts XIX. 
240 Paut is known in India and has been sent to Europe, 
by the name of jute. 1852 Illustr. Caial. Gi. Ex/iib. 202 
Samples of hemp, jute, and the fibrous substances prepared. 
xBjg Daily News Aug- 6/2 The oil. .is used. .for giving 
a silk-like appearance to jute. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
VI. 337 J ute, or Gunny Fibre, is the produce of Corchoris cap- 
sularis. 

b. The plant which furnishes this fibre, or any 
plant of the genus Corchorus. 

Bastard jute, a name of Hibiscus cannabinus, the fibre 
of which is used to adulterate jute. American jute: see 
Velvetleaf. # 

i8di SwiNHoE N. China Crtw/. 373 large growth is 

sown in March and gathered in October. 

2. altrib.y as jute-bagging, -doth, -Jibre, -rope, 
-wood, -yarn ; jute-butts or -cuttings, the slump 
of the jute plant, the fibre of which is employed 
for inferior purposes. 

1746 [see if 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 5x3, 4 pieces 
of jute stair carpeting. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The girls 
in these jute works are employed . .in parties of four or five 
each. 2870 J. Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, sot When n et, jnie 
fibre quickly rots. 18M Pall Pfali G. 13 */* The 

American cotton-growers require about 45 tnilhon yards of 
jute bagging every year m which to pack their cotton. 
Jute 2 (d^Nt). [In pi. JuUs, a mod. rendering 
of B«da’s Jttlx and Juti, in OE. Eotas, Idas, 

? mian (gen. pi. lulttc^, also Gedtas ; ** Icel. Iclar 
people of Jutland on the mainland of Denmark.] 

In pi. One of the three Low German tribes which, 
according to the account preserved by Bsda, in- 
vaded and settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; they are said to have occupied districts 
now included in Kent and Hampshire. 

\c 732 B.EDA Hist. Angl. i. xv, Advencrant autem de tribus 
Germanis popuUsfortioribus.id eat Saxonibus, Anglis, Juiis, 
De Juiarum origine sunt Cantuari et Victuari.j 
Bxdds Hist. I. XV. (2890) 5* Comon hi of ►nm folcum 0am 
strangestan Germanic, h®* (‘^I 5eaxam, of Ancle, & of 
Geatum. Of Gcata frumaii syndon Cantware & \\ ibtsaNan. 
(Cf. O. E. Chrou. an, 449 Of Aid Seaxum, of Anglum, of 
lotum. Of lotum comon Cantwara, and Wihlwara. .fic pxt 
cyn on West Sexum k® 0'^ lutna cyun.) 

[C73t BxokH, ri.iv.xvi, Fuga lapsi sunt de insula [VecteJ 
et in proxiniam Jutorum provinciam trans’ati.J 0900 tr. 
Bsda^s Hist. IV. xvililj. (1800) 308 J>a flujon ^a cneohiM 
utof[Wihtl bxm ealonde, ic wjcron selxdde m pa neah- 
msesae. s=o is Recesd Eota lonil. 1387 H.gdsu 

(Rolls! V. 26s Of be lules com |«: Kenliche men, and pe men 
of the yie of Wight. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. m.'Ot\^ 
(18.7) 5^2 The Saxons, .and. -two other mUs. .Jutes and 
Angles. 1839 Psnny Cycl. XUI. 167/2 The limt Germanic 
invSders of Britain after the departure of the Rom.ins were 
Futes. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. r To the north of ihe 
English [in SIcswick} lay the uibc of the Jutes, whose name 
is still preserved in their district of Jutland. 

Jute, v.Triant of JouTE Obs., pottage, 
r Juter, prob. a misreading of niter, Nitke. 

1668 WoRLiocEftirf. Rust, in Syst. Agnc. 272 Juter, a 
term, bvsome used for the (ertile coagulating Mltish nature 
of the Eatth. Hence in ViURSES s Philtt^s, Bailev, etc] 
Jutish (dstt-lij), m [f. Ji;te2+-ishI.] Of or 
pertaining to the Jutes. t „ i , 

1839 Yeowell rtnr. Rni. Ch. xtii, .18.7) rjt Tuo Jutish 
chieftains, Hengist and Hors-i. arrived m the Isle of fhanct. 
2865 T. Wbiout in Intitl. Oiser-j. Ko. 37- 7 ° The same 
Jutishrace. 

Jutting (J.^o tiq), Sibl. sh. [f. JcT + -ING i.] 
The action of JUT ; concr. a projection or pro- 
truding part ; = Jettisg tibl. sbi- 1, Jut sk- i 

is6s-Tr Cooper Thesaurus, Prmictus, the iutting or lean- 
ing out of a building. IH,i., P'p>iectura, the luttin^g or 
leaning out in pillets or other building. 1644 EvxLr.u Pttary 
P2 Hov On Ae haltlements of the ChurA .. you would 
imagine yourself in a town, so many are the cuMiat pin- 
naefa, towers, jultings. 2774 Goedsm. iW- Hist. 1 . 233 
There is scarce a strait .. or the jutting of a pmmontorj-, 
that has not been romutely described. 1859 J. R. Eouss 
Chinese Seenes (.863)54 A timc-.om pagoda, its numUrless 
comers and jottings, edged vnth broaie and bras,. 


. J n'tting, ///. G.i [f. Jut ».i + -ing 2,] That 
juts, knocks, or strikes. 

177a ^y. Mason n.344 0fuhe ram And jutting; 

steer drive their entangling horns Through the frail meshes. 

Jutting (flso’tilj),///. tl .2 [f. JUTt^.--h-ING-.] 
That juts ; projecting, standing out beyond the 
main body. 

X624W0TTON Archit. in Reliq. (1651) 236 All the projected 
pr jutting parts. 17x5 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. I. 11. 
iii. 64 Outwardly extended or jutting Buildings. 2849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps'xn. 1 23. gt Sloping roof, jutting porch, 
projecting balcony. 2870 Bryant xvj. ll. 234 An 

angler sits Upon a jutting rock. 

Hence Ju'ttingly adv., projectingly. 

1856 in Webster. 

t Jutty, sb. Obs. Also 5 iutte, 6 iotyo, iuttey, 
iuttie. [A phonetic variant of Jetty s 6 ., a. Y.jtUe 
the action of throwing or casting, something thrown 
out, etc. The u for ^ as in Jur tr.2J 

1 . Apier, breakwater, or embankment: =ajETTY i. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans Dj, I haue seen them made sum to 
sle the pie sum to sle the Tele vppon the Reuer : at the 
Iutte. Ibid. Dj b, Iff youre hawke nym the fowle at the 
fer side of the Ryucr or of the pitt from you Then she 
sleeth the fowle at the fer lutty. 1547 Act 2 Edw. VI, 
c. X4 § 8 For the mayntenaunce of Piers, lutties, wallcs or 
banckesagainst the rages of the sea. 2547 Ld. Grey, etc. Let. 
to Protector 18 Apr. {.S.P., P .R. O., Foreign XIV. No. 222) 
‘No fort’, said we, ‘but a lutty to amende the havon to 
save both your shines and ours ’. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll. 
ii. 21 'Phe lutty of Discretion, .drowned in the Tide. 2804 
XXII. 248 By a pier-head on the East 
and jutties on the West side. 

b. Jutty-head =* Jelly-head (Jetty sb. 4) : see 
quot. 1750. 

, *559 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 739 There must be two 
juttie heddes towards the sea. ^ 2587 Fleming Contu. Holin- 
shedlll, 1547/r When the two iuttie heads arc once finished 
..so as the hauens mouth be perfected. 2750 Blanckley 
Nazml Expos. 84 lutty heads, Platforms standing on Piles 
which are made near the Docks, and project without the 
Wharfs for the more convenient docking and undocking 
Ships. 

2 . A projecting part of a wall or building ; ~ 
JtTTY sk 2. 

1529 Horman Vu/g. xxix. R vj, BuylJynge chargydde 
with iotyes is parellous whan it is very olde, Maniana 
xdijlcia velustate corruita fericnlo stint obnoxia. 2591 
Pbrcivall 5/. Diet.,Sauidizo, the iuttie of an house, the 
bearing out of a wall. 1605 Shaks. Macb, u vi. 6 No lutty 
frieze, Buiirice, nor Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hata 
made his pendant Bed. 1703 T. N, City .J- C. Purchaser 
aSs Leaving that Led^e, or Jutty..c.iird a Water-table. 
yig. sbea Careiv Cornsvnll 36 b, To .wJuc htmselfe of 
a desperate debt, prosecuted the same so far forth, as he 
brought it to the iutty of a Nisi prius, 

Ju'tty, <7. ri77»-‘. [f. JLT7^. S + .y.] Charac- 
terized by jutting out. 

1827 Hooa Hera <5. L. xlii, Hard by some jutiy cape. 
Jntty (d^c-ti), V. Obs. or arch, yorms: 5 
iutteye, 7 Iuttie, 7- jutty, [Related to Juttv 
sb. ; cf. also Jetti' zi.'] 

1 . intr, Toproject,jut, esp. as partofabnilding, 
or as a pier or breakwater, arch. 

14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 502/6 5O///0, to luiteye. 2600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 34 where it beginneth to iuttie 
forth into the sea. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV, 
xxvi. Some Common Principles may luity out And stand 
as Pcirs, the lesser Barks to shroud, 1855 Singleton Virgil 
L ,232 On this side and on that, prodigious rocks And twin- 
l-Hke) cliffs jutty into the heaven. 

+ 2. trans. To project beyond, overhung. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. / fcH. K,hi. i. 13 Asfearefully, a.sdoih a galled 
Rocke O're-hang and iutty his confounded B.ase. 

+ 3 . To cause to project or overhang ; to build 
out; sjETW.^a. Obs. 

*6x2 CoTGR., Voyer, aSurueyer .. who limits, vnto those 
th.it build in a street, their ground^ and scope of iuttying. 
Ibid., Souspetulu,.. hxxns ouer: iutiicd, or set out beyoni 
Hence Ju’ttying vbl. sb., the action of the vb., 
also, a projection; Ju'ttying ppl. a., projecting. 

1609 Holland Amm. Mavcell. xxvii. ix. 318 He tooke 
away all those jutiying galleries of pleasure called Mcniana. 
xfixi CoTCK., Soupeuilui, a penthouse ; iuttie .. a iuttying, 
or a leaning out or beyond. 

t Ju’t-wi*2zdow. rare—K [/. Jur v.-or 
sb.'-t + WI 2 ^J 50 W.] A jutting or projecting window; 
a bay-window. 

^ *687 Co.ncreve Old Bach. iv. viii. Her eyes were the luo 
juuwindows, and her mouth the great door. 

Juu, obs. form of Jew. 

tJu'Vament. Obs. rare. fad. fate L. /wff- 
nientum, f, Jtivdre to help; see -MEiiT.J Help, 
aid, assistance. 

C2400 Lan/rauc's Cirurg, 27 J>c secundc louament U: 
l«i hangen 5: b>'nden summe mcnibriswij» oberc. Ibid. 

*99 Pi^ ioyni*nge togiderc ofoon boon wihanojjir was niaad 
bi-causc of iovarnenits pat 1 haue told tofom. 
t Juvate, V. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. Juvdre to 
help; sec-.vTE 3 .] trans. To help, aid. 
J7o8MorTEi;Xi^tf/r/-rA(x737)V. 332 juvated by theTown’s 
Proximity. 

*i* JuTrenali a. and j 3 . Obs. Also 6-7 -all, 7 
iuvinal. [ad. Juvcndl-is {^^Juvcnil-is) of or 
belonging to youth, f. juvenis a young person.] 

A. adJ. Juvenile. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Crape 43 More hot then ripe 
andjuvcnallage. 1733 [see Juvlmle B. ij. »8« Black-jt. 
Mag. X. 33/1 -V dassical bciok cf juvcaai sports. 
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B. sb. A youth; a ‘juvenile , 

xsflS Shaks. L. L. L. u ii. 8 How canst thou part sadnesse 
and melancholy my tender luuenall? 1607 Dekker & 
Webster IVesiiu. Hoe iti. I D.’s Wks. 1873 II. 320, I am 
one of bis Invinais. X664. Cotton Scarroyu tv, ^1741) 7a 
She the small Ascanius takes, Troy’s JuvenaL [x8ao Scott 
Motutst. xiv, {Sir Pierde Sha/ton is represented assaying) 
Touchins this juvenal, he hath that about him which be* 
longeth to higher birth.] 

Juvenalian (d 3 i 1 vtn?'lian), a. [f. L. Juve- 
nalis Juvenal + -an.] Characteristic of Juvenal, 
the Roman satirist. 

1839 Hallam Hist, Lit. rr. v. § 71 Hall has more of 
the direct juvenalian invective. 189* Dobson iZtIi Cent, 
Vignettes 208 The Juvenalian manner of that great graphic 
satirist, 

Juvenate (d^^-v/ii^t). J^, C. Ch, [f. 'L.juvenis 

young man + -ate i.] Juniorate, 

1889 in Worcester Suppl. 
f Juve*ncle. Obs. h. juvencula 
Fs. Ixviii. 26, I Tim. v. 2). Cf. Jovenuel.J 
A young woman, a girl. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 And no iu vencle, 
for if thou say thu.s loo, Yong womman may do more than 
fyere beet, She ihynketh thi colde for hvr is nothing meet, 
fjuvenency. Obs. tare, \ixxtg. f.'L.juvenis 
a young person : see -CY.] Youth. 

1656 Ruthven in JV. Q. 3rd Ser. III. 3 The Infancy and 
Juvenency of the Petitioner's father suffered 19 years Im- 
prisonment in the ’Power. 

JuveXLeSCeuce (d^/Zvihe'sens). [f. as next : 
see 'Ence.J The state of becoming young or 
youthful ; youthful state or condition, youth, 

1800 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 275 Two impossible 
attainments, that of making gold by tran.smutatlon, and of 
renewing juvenescence by an elixir. 183a Frasers Mag. 
VX. 253 The days of Ebony's juvenescence. 185* J. Hamil- 
ton Royal Preacher iv. (1858) 49 The renewed soul's per- 
petual juvenescence. i8da R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. <5- 
Art^xi When hts mind was scarcely out of its juvenescence. 

Juvenescent (d^iZv/ne’sent), a. fad. L. ju- 
venes£en(~em, pr. pple, of juvenescere to reach the 
age of youth.] 

1. Becoming young or youthful, 

xSax Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers Inner Temple^ Reduc- 
tive of juvenescent emotions. 1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 
192 Thy ecstatic influence To life renews. .The juvene.scent 
soul and sense. 

2. nonce'Use. Immature, undeveloped. 

1875 tr, Schmidt's Dese. ^ Darsv. 223 The lama is a juve- 
nescent and feeble copy cf the camel. 

Juvenile (d.: 5 «*v/n 3 il), a. and sb. [ad. 'L.jitven- 
ills of or belonging to youth, f. Juvtnis a young 
person. Cf. F. juvenile ( 15 th c.). 

(L. juvenilis referred to a more advanced age than its 
Eng. repr. ; juvenis bein§ a young man or wornan, beyond 
the stage of adolescence, t. e. betw'een 21 or 25 and 40.}] 

A. adj, 1. Young, youthful. 

t6*s Bacon Ess.t Viciss. Things (Arb.l 576 Learning hath 
his Infancy, when it is . . almost childish ; Then his Youth, 
when it is Luxuriant and luuenile.^ 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants vii. § xx In iLs first and juvenile Constitution, it is 
a verjr Spongy and Sappy body. xySx V. Knox Ess. (1819) 
1 . xvii. lox Man at every age seeks to be pleased, but more 
particularly at the juvenile age. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 
fs Sens. I. vii, He was a blessing to all the juvenile part 
of the neighbourhood. 1858 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, 
vii, Although the order was . . carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers. 

2. Belonging to, characteristic of, suited to, or 
intended for youth. 

x 65 i Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing Ep. Ded. A iij, I hope 
you’l consider, that Scepticism is . . no crime in a Juvenile 
exercitation. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 96 This inspires a 
juvenile warnUh through his whole frame. xS^ {title) 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine of the London Missionary 
Society. 1848 Dickens i, Dressed in a very juve- 

nile manner. iSSa Hinsdale Garfield ff Educ. 11. 381 At 
that period, few juvenile books were published. 

B. jA 1. A young person ; a youth. 

*733 P- Aram in Gent Rippon 12 Thus angry speaks, and 
yet deceitful smiles, With Juv’nal Air, on tender Juveniles. 
*8^7 C. Bronte j , Eyre xviii. II. 83 *Yes — yes — yesl' 
cned the juveniles, both ladies and gentlemen. ‘ Let her 
come — It will be excellent sport!’ 1871 Loncf. in Life 
(1891) HI. 173 Some bashful juvenile is even now timidly 
applying his hand to it. 

2. Thcatr. An actor who plays a youthful part. 
1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Hence Ju*veiiilelya^t;., in a juvenile or youthful 
way ; Ju*venlleness, youthfulness ; Juveni*lify, 
Ju'venillza vbs. tram.., to make young or youthful. 

X727 Bailey voI. II. fuvenilely, Jnvenileness. 1833 
Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 848/1 Our system is juvenilized 
by all matin rural influences. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xii. (1859) 279 Our old friend . . quite juvenilified by the 
laughing scene. x8^ J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. ^^eth. 
246 juvenilely facetious. 

Juvenility (dsKV/hi-JIti). [ad. U juvcnlUlas 


youth, juvenility, £ /j/w/wAV Juvenile: see -ity. 
Cf. mod.F. /« z/Ah'AV^ (1866 in Littre).] 

1 . Juvenile condition; youthfulness; youthful 
manner, quality, character, or vigour. 

1623 CocKEBAM, lunenllltfe, youth, ^1629 Prynne Old 
Aniiih. Pref. 8 If it stand with iny juvinilily and your 
venerable and hoary gravity. x6si N, Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. It. xxvi. (1739) *he nature or condition 

of a Pro-Rex, during the King's Juvenility. 1753 Foote 
Eng. in Paris i. (1780) 15 Allowing for the Sallies of Juve- 
nility. x8is J. Adams IVks. (1856) X, 141 Declining the 
engagement on account of the juvenility of our nation, the 
infancy of our government. 1885 Leeds Merc. 12 Sept. 6/5 
The juvenility of his ideas is made manifest whenever he 
opens his mouth. 

2 . concr. Juveniles collectively ; ‘ youth *, 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. p. v, Trifles which were 
intended to attract juveniUty. x8^o J. Hamilton yVc///. 
Lady Colquhoun iu. 93 The juvenility of the district all 
mustered nt the same seat of learning. 

3 . pL Juvenile characteristics, acts, or ideas. 
x66x Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing Ei>. Ded. (R.), Cus- 
tomary strains and abstracted juvenilities have made it 
diflicult to commend and speak credibly in dedications. 
1706 Ref ex. stpon Ridicule 380 Juvenilities unbecoming 
the character of old age. 187a Morlev Voltaire^ ii. 65 
There was no question of the sentimental juvenilities of 
children crying for light. 

t Juveut. Obs, Also 4~6 iuvente. [a. OF. 
juvent (i2th c.):— L. juventus\ and jnvettle (ilth 
c.) L. juventa youth.] Youth. 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. XIX. 104 In his iuuente [v.r. lu- 
uentee] JjIs ihesus atte iuwen feste Water in-to wyn tourned. 
1390 Gower Co>t/l II. 262 Of which an Alter mad ther was 
..And efte an other to Iuvente, As sche which dede hir 
hole entente- CX470 Harding Chron. xcvi. i, Both young 
and fayre in fforishyng iuuent. cxsxo Barclay Mirr, Cd. 
Manners {l^^o) Bvj, Wherefore ought our invent be pru- 
dently conuayde. 1524 Earl Akren in St. Papers Hen, 
VI LI, IV. 158 Not as ane puplle in juvente and lese alge. 
[Juventate, error for Juventute. 

In Ash 1775*, whence in Worcester *859, followed by 
later Diets.] 

Ju'ventude. rare. [f. assumed L. type 
tiido for juventns, -intern : cf. med.L. juveniitndo 
(Sth c. in Du Cange).] Youth. 
c 1470 Hardino Chron. xxxv. v, Sictlius . . crowned wa.s, 
and dyed in iuucntude. 1890 Pall Mall G, 13 May 2/3 
Since the earliest days of our dramatic juventude. 
t Jti*ventute. Obs. rare, [ad. juvent iis^ 

•Wit-em the age of youth, f. juvenis a young person. 
Cf. obs. juventute (Godef.).] Youth; the age 
of youthful vigour or early manhood. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 13 a, Ages be foure : 
Adolescency to xxvyeres .. luventute unto xl yeres, hotte 
and drye, wberin the body is in perfyte growthe. 25,^ [see 
Juventy, quoc. c 1407!. 174a in Bailey (ed. jo). 
f Ju'venty. Obs. In 4-5 iuuente (e. [ad. 
O?. jovenetf ad. "L. Juventds, -tdtem youth: cf. 
bonitlitem, honti, bounty y etc.: see-TY.J Youth; 
= Juvent, J ovENTUTE. 

1377 (see Juvent J. CZ407 Scogkh Moral Balade 11 More 
I complayn my mispent juvente {rime me; Chaucer's 
ed. Thynne 1542, •S’/iWve 1561, iuuentute]. e X470 Harding 
Chron. Lxxxil. iii, The virgyns then, of pure vxrgynitee, 
And then thynnocentes of tender iuuentee. 

t Juvyn, n. Obs.rare'^^. [ad. L.y«t/c«r> young.] 
Young, youthful. 

(But perhaps we ought to xcudjuvynage as one word.) 
CX450 in Archiv Stud, Nen. Sjr, (1900) CIV. 308 And 
other reher.sitb, that this juvyn age .. To paifilnesse shuld 
setle yongly corage. 

Juw(e, obs. form of Jew. 

Juwel(e, Juweler, obs. ff. Jewel, Jeweller. 
Juwise, juwys(e, var. Juise Obs., judgement, 
d" ^TXXtf adv. Obs. rare. [ad. L,y7/.T/<? near, by 
the side of.] Hext, in the next place, 

1614 P. Forbes Defence 29 It Is flrst, a vicious argu- 
mentation, and, iuxt, a contumelious blaspbemie against the 
truth of God, 

Juxta, a. rare, [The prefi.x Juxta- used as a 
separate word.] Next-lying, immediately adja- 
cent. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog, Sea (Low) iv. § 232 The juxta 
air comes in to occupy the space which that carried up by 
the vapour leaves behind it. 

Juxta- (d-jrksta), prefix, repr. L. juxta adv. 
and prep. * near, by the side of, according to used 
in recent formations, in which it stands in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb. represented in the second , 
element. Juzta-axnpu*llary a., situated by the 
side of an ampulla. Jaxta-mari'ue a., situated by 
the sea. Juxta-spl’nal a,, situated by the side of 
the (or a) spine. Juxta-ta'bular a., Rom, Law, 
according to a testament or written document. 

1897 Allbuit's Syst, Med, 111 # 721 *Juxta-ainpulIary or 


peri-ampullary carcinoma. 2899 IVestm, Gaz. 14 Mar -t! 
Caves that are subterranean and *juxta-marine. js?! 
'Pratts. Clin. Soc. IX. 190 There was no loss of lune-noS 
between the scapula: nor in the *juxta-spinal regions^ xSie 
Posts Gains ir. (ed. 2) § 148 *Tuxla*tabular secundum 
iabiilas) possession . . if defeasible by an adverse claimant 
is ineffective. ‘ 

Juxtapose (d^zJkstap^u'z), V. fa. modF 
jttxtapos£-r (1835 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxtil 
F. poser : see Compose v.) trans. To place (two 
or more things) side by side, or close to one an- 
other, or (one thing) by the side of another. Hence 
Juxtaposed (-pja zd),///. a. 

1631 H. Tokbens in yntl. AsmI. Soc. Bengal 2 A people 
whom chronology helps us to juxta-pose. 1853 H. Spesck 
Princ. Psychol, il. ii. (1872) I. rgr They are juxtaposed and 
contrasted. j86x R. H. Pattebsqh Ess. Hist. >s Art 2a if 
the colours of the juxtaposed objects are not of the same 
tone. 1879 Cassclts Tcchn. Educ. ni. 191/2 When colours 
are juxtaposed, they become influenced as to their hue. 

Jnxtaposit (d.3»kstapp-zit), V. rare. [f. I, 
juxta by the side of + posit-, ppl. stem of ponhe 
to put, place.] = Juxtapose. 

2682 Glanvill Saaducismus 171 So far from unity of 
Essence, that it consists of juxtaposited parts. 2758 Battie 
Madness iv. 25 Those particles are by suen pressure 
differently juxtaposited. 2^4 J. Owen in Academy 3 Feb, 
93/3 Parallel passages in w’hich phrases of Enoch are juxta- 
posited by texts of the New Testament, 
J'a 3 d:ap 03 ition(d 3 »;kstappzrj 3 n).[a.F.y«j:/a- 
position (i6go in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxta + F. 
position^) The action of placing two or more 
things close together or side by side, or one thing 
with or beside another ; the condition of being so 
placed. 

2665 Glanvill Scefsis Sd. vii. 37 Parts that are united by 
a meer juxta-posuion. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chem. 11. 140 
There is but a Juxta-position of separable Corpuscles. 1690 
Locke Hum. Uud. iv. ii. § 2 When the Mind cannot so 
bring its Ideas together, as by their .. Juxta-position or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement 
or Disagreement. X’jvj Curios, in Hush. ffCa-rd. 29 Plants 
..receive their Nourishment by Intus-suscepti'on, and .. 
grow not like Stones, by Juxta-Position. 2840 Mrs. F. 
Trollofe Widcao Marrieaxxy, The ineffable two hours of 
their juxta-po.sition at the dinner-table.^ 2868 Free.mam 
Norm, Conq. II. App. 597 The juxtaposition of the words 
which follow is remarkable. 

Hence JuartaposFtioual a., relating to or cha- 
racterized by juxtaposition, 

2863 Smith's Diet. Bible III. 559/2 Our own language, 
though classed as inflectional ..is in many respects as 
isolating and juxtapositional as any language of that class. 
2^ Max MUller Rede Lect. 11. m Sel, Ess, (iS8t) I. 84 
The three stages in the history of the Aryan languages, the 
juxtapositional, the combinatory and the inflectional. 

Juyee, juys, obs. fotms of Juice. 

Juyll, Juyn, etc., obs. forms of July, June, 
Juyse, variant of Juise judgement. 
Juyste, obs, form of Just. 

Juzail, variant of Jezail. 
f Jyane, obs. Sc. form of Giant. 

<22568 Cleric in Bann, P. 297/36 My vnspaynd jyane. 

+ JybbBt, var. of Gibbet sb^, a note on the horn. 
2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cclxix, Hee calls 
'em m With Jybbet, which the Kennel now enflames. 

Jybe, Jyce ; see Gibe, Joist. 

Jymiam, Jymold : see Jiii-JAai, Gimmaled. 
Jyneper, obs, form of Juniper. 

J3rnx (dgigks). Also 7 jyng. PI. jynges 
(dgrndsez). [a. mod.L. jynx, pU jynges, « L- 
iynXj a. Gr. tu-yf, pi, ivyyts the wryneck, a bird 
made use of ia witchcraft ; hence, a charm, a spell.] 

1. A bird, the wryneck {Jynx or lynx tor- 
quilla) ; also called Yunx. 

2649 G. Daniel Trlnarch., Hen. f, ccxcv, Where not a 
Silver lyn^, or Pigeon, fell To Pay the Markman. 1706 
Phillips, fyn.v, the Wry-neck, or Emmet-hunter, or as 
some say, the Wag-tail. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 123 
The Jynx or Wryneck . . I first heard this year on March 29. 
[284s Zoologist II 1 . 1 107 Its sharp and harsh crj', 
a repetition of Jynx, Jyn.x, Jynx.] 1857 Birch Anc. Tottey 
(1858) I. a^7 A youth or females hold a bird, supposed to 
the iynx, in their hands. 

2. transf, A charm or spell. 

<z 1693 URQUHART 7 ?< 2 ^r/<wx III. 1 . 23These are the Philtres, 
Allurements, jynges, Inveiglements [Ics philtres, tynges, e 
izr/xa/e/a], Bails, and Enticements of Love. 

3. Name of an order of spiritual intelligences ut 
ancient ‘Chaldaic* philosophy. 

x6ss Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 17/2 [tr.l Then is fhe in- 
telligible Jynx; nexlwhicharetheSynoches,lhcLmp>Tca , 

the iEtherial and the Material ; after the Synoches ^tre tn 
Teletarchs.. Intelligent Jynges do themsel^s also utiqe^ 
stand from the Father By unspeakable Counsels Dcin* 
moved so as to understand. _ 

jys(se, jyst, Jy wel, obs. ff. Gis, Joist, Jewel. 



K (k/i), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
English and other modern languages, was an 
original letter of the Roman alphabet, taken from 
the Greek Kappa K, originally )|, from Phoenician 
and general Semitic Kaph >|. Its sound in Greek 
and JLatin was, as in English, that of the back 
voiceless stop consonant, or guttural iemiis. But 
at an early period of Latin orthography, the letter 
C (originally representing Greek Gamma) was 
employed for the k sound, and the letter IC itself 
fell into disuse, except in a few words, notably 
the term 'KalendiR and the prsenomen Kxso, where 
the traditional abbreviations Kal. and K. kept up 
the niemory of the archaic spelling. But, with 
the' exception of such archaisms, C became the 
regular Latin symbol of the k sound, and, as 
such, was substituted for Greek Kappa when 
Greek words were latinized, as in KtVoJ»'> Ktipoy, 
Koji^iaf Cimdii, CyntSf comma^ In late Latin, 
when the sound of C before a front vowel had 
become palatalized, or passed over to (tj), as in 
Italian cento^ ciiihf the same fate befell the C of 
latinize'd Greek words, such as Cyrit5\ but later 
Greek words in living (esp. Christian) use such as 
kyrie eU'ison {Kvpa which retained the 

Greek pronunciation, continued to be written with 
K. To Latin scribes of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, IC was thus known as a supple- 
mentary letter to C, of use in Greek or other 
foreign words which had the ^havd’ or k sound 
of C before ?, ox y. Hence it was naturally put 
to use in the writing of Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Old Frankish, Early Italian, and some 
dialects of Old French, in which a k sound came 
before^, -2, or^. In writing these languages, G 
^Yas usually employed, as in Latin, before a, 0, u, 
or finally; but in practice there was considerable 
overlapping, with the final result that, in German, 
K ousted C, and is now the proper letter for this 
sound in that language, as well as in Dutch and 
all the Scandinavian tongues; while, in French, 
K was ousted partly by C, partly by Qu, according 
to derivation, (Thus Old Northern French 
haroUj kalre, ke^ ki^ kel, became later cauouj 
Carole^ iptatre^ qiiCy qiii, quel.) So 13th c. It. ke, 
kl, perk/t became later eke, c/it, perch^. 

In the RomanO'British alphabet, K was, as in 
Latin, of rare use, and was not adopted as a 
regular letter in Welsh or Irish ; though, as being 
quite familiar to Latin scribes, it was occasionally 
written as a casual variant of C. In Old English, 
the original Teutonic k-sound was already in the 
eailiest times fronted or palatalized before original 
front vowels (not the umlauts of back vowels), and 
for this variety of sound (kr, ky) a distinct symbol 
was provided in the Runic alphabet. Yet, in the 
OE. use of the Roman alphabet, both the guttural 
and the palatal sound were represented by C, 
although in the practice of individual scribes K 
.was by no means infrequent for the guttural, 
especially in positions where C would have been 
Huble to be taken as palatal, or would at R.ost 
have been ambiguous, as in such words as Kent, 
khu^ kcnnan, akenned, kynn^ kynin^, ky^cJ,folkes, 
<icik, picke. But, even in these cases, C was much 
wore usual down to the nth century ; and K can 
be regarded only as a supplemental symbol occa- 
sionally used instead of C for the guttural sound. 
After the Conquest, however, the Norman usage 
gradually prevailed, in acconJance with which C 
Was retained for the original guttural only before 
«, /, r, and K was substituted for the same 
sound before e, t\ y, and (later) n; while the 
pJdatalized OE. c, now advanced to tf, was written 
Lh. Hence, in native words, initial K. now appears 
0*% before c, i, y {y being moreover usually 
VOL. V. 
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merged in /}, and before n OE. cti-), where 
it is no longer |>ronounced in Standard English, 
though retained in some dialects. Medially and 
finally, k is used after a consonant {ask^ dark, 
twinkle), or long vowel {tnake, hawk, like, speak, 
week ) ; after a short vowel, ck is used instead of 
cc or kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly •ick 
(rnttsick), is now ic, though, when a suffix in e or i 
follows, k reappears {traffic, trafficker, trafficking). 

The native K words, being thus confined to Xe-, 
KF, Kn- (with one or two from the dialects in 
Ka-, Ky-), are a small company. But their number 
is greatly reinforced by the foreign words of recent 
adoption, many of them very imperfectly natur- 
alized, with which this letter is crowded. These 
include a few modern European words, Germanic 
or Slavonic; but they consht mainly of names of 
animals, plants, trade products, and native offices, 
Irom Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages. The number of these words 
is augmented by reason of the fact that some 
of those languages have two, or even three, distinct 
gutturals, for which, in ordinary English spelling, 
IC has to stand ; the combination Kh is similarly 
put for several fricative and aspirated sounds in 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindi, and other tongues. 
(See the individual words, in the etymology of 
which the actual origin of the letter is slated.) In 
giving these words English hospitality, it was 
formerly usual to follow English analogies and 
write C before a, 0, u, I, r, h ; but the more recent 
tendency has been to favour the use of K in these 
positions also; giving the non-English initial com- 
binations Ka-, Kh-. kl-, IC0-, Kr*, Ku-, by which 
the uncouth or barbarous character of the words 
is more strongly suggested. Thus cadi, Caffre, 
caique. Calm tick. Can {Chan, Cham), cloof, 
Ccran, creese, cummerbund, now more frequently 
ajjpear as kadi, Kaffir, kaik, Kalmuk, Khan, 
kloof, KorafS, kriSf kamarbam!. 

In words from Greek also, many prefer to retain 
K, instead of latinizing it to C ; and this spelling 
is generally accepted in some words of recent 
formation, as kaleidoscope, kamptulicon, kalabolism, 
kinetic, kudos, while in others, as kainozoic, kako- 
dyle, krasis, C and K still struggle for predomin- 
ance. In a very few words (not of English forma- 
tion), K represents Greek Xt ^he words in 

kilO', as kilogramme, kilomctte, etc, 

1 , The letter. The plural appears as As, K's, 
ki, k*s. (Although now generally pronounced 
(k^), the pronunciation (k/) was formerly also 
current.) 

eiooo /ELFRfcC/'tfw. i»L(ZJ6, c, t jeendiaSon a 

h and k geendiad on a jcficr rihic.^ <? jeendaO on «. 1553 

Hui-Oct S.V,, Latin wordes begynninse with Kbe vcr>’c rare. 
2573-80 fiAHZT Alz',, K Is borrow ed of the Greekes; and in 
writing of our English standeth vs in vcric inudi stead. 
cx6zq HuMC^r/V. Fongue 14 Behind the vouaJ, if a consonant 
kep if, wc sound it IcJ alwayes as a k. 4674 Rav Cc//. 
ifcrds Err. Alphab. (E. D. S.) 25 C..if we use it in its 
proper power.. differs not at all from k. 1899 lyesti/t. Caa. 

17 Aug. 6/2 Shesaj's women havc^no business to jntcrferc 
with anything outside the four K’s. .The four K’s arc— 
‘Kinder, Kirche, Kuebe, and Kleidcr— children, church, 
kitchen, and dress.' , 

aitni>. x 837 Skeat Prate. EtymoL 1. 354 The substantive 
Care preserves the ^-sound. J900 Ccntentp. Ecv. Feb. ayo 
All the kdanguages arc spoken by peoples living cuher in 
the Fas t of Europe or in Asia, //fia, 272 The distribution 
of the k-peoples docs not concern us. 

2 . Used, like the other letters of the alphabet, to 
e.xpress serial order, as in numbering the sheets 
or quires of ^ book, lettering parts of a figure, 
enumerating items of a list, etc. j the successive 
groups or sections of a classification j the com- 
panies of a military force; the batteries of the 
Royal Artillery; the dilfcreiit MSS. of a work, etc. 

In serial order K is the xxth or loth member, according as 
J b or is not reckoned as a roccibcr of the scries (sec J). 


3 . In Chem. K is the symbol for Potassium 
(mod.L. kalium). It was formerly used to desig- 
nate a compound of gold {Syd. Soc. Zex.). In 
Me/eorol. K =» cumulus. In Assaying, etc. K » 
carat. In As/ron. k designates Gauss’s Constant, 
the square of which is a measure of the mass of 
the sun. For^* in Quaternions, see I (the letter) 6; 
in Cryst. see H 7. 

1853 Sir W, R. Hamiltos Led. Quaternions 59 Lei i, j, k, 
denote ihree straight lines equally long, but differently 
directed (etc.]. 18S6 Eturyc/. Brit. XX. 161/2 The funda- 
mental i, j, k of quaternions. 

4 . K. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Katherine, Kenneth, b. forA 7 ;/^; 
formerly used alone; now usually in comb., as K.B., 
King's Bench : K.C., King’s Counsel, King's Col- 
lege ; K.Q., ‘King and queen* iron. C. iox Knight 
(standing alone Kt.) ; in K.B., Knight Bachelor; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath ; K.C.S.I., 
Knight Commander of the .Star of India; K.G., 
Knight of the Garter; K.C.M.G., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George; 
K.G.C.B., Knight Grand Cross of theB.alIi; K.ll., 

j Knight of H.anover {Obs.)\ K.P., ICnight of the 
Order of St. Patrick ; X.T., Knight of the Order 
of the Thistle, etc. ^ d. Elcelro^physiol. » Kathode 
(also ka.), Kathodic, in K.C.C., kathodic closure 
contraction, K.C.Te., kathodic closure tetanus, 
K.D.T., kathodic duration tetanus, K.O.C., kathodic 
opening contraction {Syd. Soe. J.exi). e. kg. « 
kilogr.amme; km. ^kilometre. 

1614 SELnE>r Titles Hon. 5 Where Moses speaks of 
^Vmrophcl K. of Sinaghr, the P.iraphrasc of Onkelos hath 
exprc-sly K. of Babel. 1623 Shetkspere's a Hen. IV, t. ii. 86 
Doth not the K. kick subiccts? Do no( the Rebels want 
Soldiers? 1818 Ckuisb Digest (ed. 2) V. 213 It w.is resolved 
Iw the Court of K. B. 1826 Sporting Slag. XVIII. 391 
They arc nuinufactured from scrap Iron (the bc.sc K. Q., or 
King and Queen as it b called). 1833 Byrods Wks. (1S46) 
584/2 Any list of K, B.’s or K. H/s. 1851 Nimrod TheEoad 
II Axle trees of the best K. Q. Iron. i8m Pall Sfakl G. 

21 Mar. 7/1 A movable drum weighing 2J kg. .. a line of 
23 km. length. 1898 Be5.\st Orange Girl 11. x>, Mr. Cater- 
ham, K.C, our senior counsel i 8 pg .Mtss G. Palckavi: 
p. T. Palgrave i Sir Francis Palgravc, KH., Deputy 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 

Hence K.C.B.-ship, and the like; K.C.B. t/. 
nonce-wd, to invest with the order of K.C.B. 

1881 Bwck Beaut, Wretch I. 2^ [He] had got hb 
K.CB..ship for long scr\'ice in India, Athen.rum 

3 Apr.456/3 In z 36 glbel accepted a K.C.M.G. shipin lieu of 
the peerage he had hoped for. 1892 y'eni^p/eBarPlag.Sept. 
127 He was KClk'd the other day. 

+ Ka, K.l Ois. exc. ciia/. Forms: 6-7 ka, 6 
kawo, C-7 kaw, kay, k, 7-8 kae, 9 kaa. [Of 
obscure origin : the synonymous r/aty md, clmu 
thee is found earlier (see Chaw 5 b). 

The various forms agree curiously with the various names 
of the letter K, which is itself used in quot. 1605, where 
there b also a pun on key (then pronounced k^).] 

A word found only in the phrases ka me, ka thee 
or ka me and PH ka (also kob) thee, which imply 
mutual help, service, fiattcry, or the like. 

1546 J. He^-wooo Prav. {1867) 34 Ka me, ka the, one 
good^toume askih an other. 1595 Lodge Fig /or Moinus 
Sat. i. B ij b, To keepe this rule, kaw me and I kaw thee. 
1603 Florid .Montaigne (1634) 463 Now nature stood ever on 
thbpoint,Kaemee,Ilckac thcc. 1605 CiiArMAy, etc. 

Hoe iL i, K me, k thee, runs through court and country*. 
Scciir. Well said.. Those Ks ope the doors to all ihb world's 
l^licity. i 6 o 3 Armi.s Kest Hinn, tiSia) 34 But kay me He 
kay thee, giue me an inch tO'^ay; lie giue thcc an cll to. 
morrow, a 1658 Ford, etc. IVitch Edmonton il I, If jou'Il 
be so kind to ka me one good turn, 111 be so courteous to 
kob you another. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirie 41 Tam'd 
into Jackdaw, and grew as black as a Crow, Filching, and 
Kaw me and He Kaw thee, ever after. 1721 Kelly Sc, 
prerv. 227 Kae me, and 111 kae ihee; .SpoV.cn when great 
People invite and feast one anopicr, and neglect the I'wr. 
1893 NoribumblJ. GloiS. s.v., ‘ Kaa me, kaa thcc or * Kaa 
mee an* aall kaa thee a common saying. 

FKa (ka), x'.-, var.^wo*; >cc Quoth, Quotha. 
1XX553 Udall Royster Ij. l iL (AxU) 17 Er-amoured quod 
you!.. Enamoured ka? ciary sir say that againe. t$S 3 
Mar/ret. Epist. 20 That b my meaning, ka dumb lohn. 

EZaj obs. variant of K-vr, j.Tckdaw ; of Caw, ay 
of a crow ; Sc. f. Call, drive. 
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Ea-, frequent variant of CA-, in ME., and in 
modem representation of alien words from oriental 
and other languages ; e. g. kaaba, kabaye, kabane, 
kackk, kadi, kaffeine, kage, kalme, kamel, kandle. 
f Kaak, v. Obs. [Imit.ative : cf. Cawk sbfi and 
V.] intr. Of a crow : to caw. 

1605 SvLVESTER Du Bartosu. iii. l. Vocation 1276 As thick 
as Crowes in hungry shoals do light On new-sow'n lands, 
. . Knaking so loud. 

Kaak, obs. form of Cake. 

II Eaama (ka'ma). Also caama, kama, khama 
(kgama). [Given by Burchell as the Hottentot 
name, but app. now current in Sechuana (Lloyd 
Threi Gnat African Chiefs 18).] The hartebeest, 
a South African antelope {Akelaphns caama). 

1824 Burchell Trav, II. 81 The Hartebeest of the Cape 
Colony is called Caama or Kaama by the Hottentots. ^ 1834 
Penny CycL II. go/r The caama . . inhabits the plains of 
South Africa. i&SS Livisgstone Last Jrnh. (1873I I. vL 
157 Much spoor of elands, zebras, gnus, kamas. 1883 J. Mac- 
kenzie Day-dawn 48 In the distance we sometimes descried 
the sly khama. 

Kaan, Kaava, Kab, Kabao: see KhanI, 
Kava, C.tB j4.i, Cabao. 

II Eabalassou (kEebalse’str). Also cab-. [? Al- 
tered from next.] The giant armadillo, Priodojites 

188^ Stand. Not. Hist. V. 50 The Kabal^sous, or Prio-' 
dontines, exhibit a still further deviation . . in the structure 
of the fore feet. 

llKabassou (kabse’sr^). [F. (Buffon) a. Galibi 
capa^ou (Sauvage Diet, 1763).] An armadillo of 
the Xemmis. 

1774 Goldsm. N'at. Hist. (1862) I. vr. iii. 471 The fifth kind 
of Armadillo is the Kabassou or Cataphractus, \Vith twelve 
bands. 1834 Penny Cjfcl. 1 1 . 354/a The Kabassous, or fourth 
division of Baron Cuvier, have, .five toes. 

(kaba*ya). Also 6 cable, cabala, 
7 cabbay, cabay(e, -ya. [Ultimately of Pers. 
or Arab, origin. .The forms cabie^ cabbay are perh. 
directly a. Peis. qabdy\ cabaia^ cabaya are 
from Pg., whence also F. cabaye. Kabaya is immed. 
from Malay, whence also Du. liabaaj.} A light 
loose tunic such as is commonly worn in the East; 
now spec* that worn in Malay countries by native' 
women and by Europeans in dishabille. 

^ 1583 R. Fitch in Hakluyt's-Voy. (tSio) 11 . 386 The King 
Is apparelled with a Cal^ie made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side, tr. Linsekoten's Voy, 70 They wear 

sometimes when they go abroad athinne cotton [?or] linnen 
gowne called x6^ Sir T. Herbert Trav, 81 Attir-- 

ing bimselfe in red, his Tulipant, Cabbay, Boots, Scabberd. 
z6€a J. Davies tr. Mandelsltfs Trav, E, /. 64. 1883 Mrs. 
Bishop Sk, Malay Penins. iii. in Leisure Ho, 8r/i Their 
lower garment, or sarong^ reaching from the waist to the 
ankles ..above which is worn a loose*sleeved garment, called 
n kabaya, reaching to the knees. 

Kabbala(h, -ism, -ize, var. Cabbala, etc. 
Kabbelow, kabeliau,var. Cabilliau, cod-fish. 
Kabber, obs. form of Cabeb. 

Kabitka, Kabob, var. Kibitka, Cabob. 

1798 T. Morton Seer, worth knowing 1. i, One of your 
fine kabobbed fncasec^ 1883 H. W. V. Stuart Egypt 
296 Kabobs or little disks of various meats impaled upon 
wooden skewersj. .and brought up hissing hot. 

Kac(e)he, Kacchere, Kace, obs. ff. Catch, 
Catcher, Case. Kacheree, var. Cuxcherry. 
lEad- : see also Cad-. 

Kadarite (kce'darait). Also Kaderite. [f. 
Arab, ^ jj qadar predestination + -ite.] A member 
of a Mohammedan sect, alqadariyah,^ which denies 
predestination and maintains the doctrine of free 
will. 

I7a7-4X Chambers Cycl.\ Kadari or Kadarites, x86o 
Gardner Faiths IPortd II. 465/2 Kaderites. 

11 ICaddisU Also 7 kaddesch, kid- 

disch. [Aram. iD'ip qaddish holy, holy one.] 
A portion of the daily ritual of the synagogue, 
composed of thanksgiving and praise, concluding 
with a prayer for the advent of universal peace ; 
specially recited also by orphan mourners. ; 

x6x3 Purciias Pilgrimage{;Ltiij(i i8t The son of a deceased 
lew IS bound to say, for the ^ace of one yeare, a prayer 
called Kiddisclu Ibid, 200 Then the.. Chanter, singeth 
halfe their prayer called Kaddesch. 1876 Gzo. Eliot Eatu 
Der. liii, If you think KaddishvrXi. help me— say i^ say 

it. You will come between me and the dea^ xSpa Zang- 
WILL Childr. Ghetto xxii, Moses bore the loss with resigua- 
don, his emotions discharging themselves in the daily 
KakdisJu 

ilKadi, kadee, variants of Cadi* Hence 
Ka'dilik, the jurisdiction of a cadi. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. ^[ahometans 27 The Man to be 
marriecf goes to the Kadce^ Le. Judge, or Magistrate, 
x8oa-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) II. 368 Villages.. added to 
the Kadilik of Mankup. 1847 Y^.'E.'KK Hist. 'Scrvia 

48 These three offices, of Pa<^, Kadi, and Bishop,. .might 
all be obtained for money. 

Kae(k^,j^.l north, dial. Sc, Forms; 4-(j 

ka, 5 kaa, 6 ca, kay, ke, 5, 8- kae. [Northern 
form of ^lE. Co, corresponding to MDu. cd, ka{e 
(Du. ka), OHG. ckaha, did (MHG. kd), Da. kaa, 
Norw. kaae. The direct source may have been an 
ON,H'd,kt[, Cf.CuoDGH.]' A jackdaw; Alsoy?^. 


X340 Hampole Pr. Come, X539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 
CX450 Holland Howlat 191 Crawls and Cais, that cravis 
the come. X483 Cath, AngU 200/1 Ka (A. Kae), monedula, 
XS3S Lyndesay Satyre 5241 direct.,^ An Crow or ane Ke 
salbe castin vp, as it war his saulL ^1336 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) 11 . 450 Kayis and piottis, clekit thair birdis in 
winter. 1786 Burks Earnest Cry ff Prayer xxiv, In 
spite o' a' the thievish kaes That haunt St. Jamie’s I x8y6 
Smiles Se. Natur. iu (ed. 4) 25 At last he brought with him 
. . a Kae, or jackdaw. 

b. Comb.y as kae-witted a. 

2837 R, Nicoll Poems 1x84^ 104 He maun been but a 
kae-witted bodie ! 

Kae, sbl^ [Imitative.] The cry of a jackdaw. 
1830 Zoologist VIII. 2913 The wcll knotvn kae of the jack- 
daw. 

Kae, variant of Ka v. Obs. 

Kaf, variant of Cqf a, Obs,, quick, fierce. 
Kaf(e, kaff, north, dial, forms of Chaff sbX 
fKafer. Obs, rare—\ [?a. = Chafer I. 

XS99 T. MIoufetI Silkwormes 53 Nor eate they all, as 
greedy Kafers do. 

Kafeyah, kaflSyeh, variants of Keffiyeh. 
KafSi (kse’foj) ; prop. Kafir (ka'flr). Also 
kaffer, kafire ; and see Cafpre. [a. Arab, kdjir 
infidel : see Caffre.] 

1 . = Caffre i, * infidel ^ Giaour. 

18x4 Southey Roderick v. 198 A Moor came by, and 
seeing him [the Goth], exclaimed Ah, Kaffer 1 worshipper of 
wood and stone. 1865 Daily Tel. 23 OcL' 5/t Mecca , . if the 
Moslems would permit.. a ‘kaffir’ to come there. 

2 . — Caffre 2 ; one of a South African race 
belonging to the Bantu family. Also attrib., and 
as the name of their language. 

x8ox Monthly Rev. XXXV. 346 The incursions of the 
tribe of people called Kaffers. 1834 Boyce {.title) Grammar 
of the Kaffir Language. 1857 Chambers's In/omt. People 
II. 294/2 The Kafirs, a race strikingly different both from 
Hottentots and negroes. The Kafir nation- consists of nu- 
merous sections, 1890 Pall Mall G, 15 May 3/1, 1 asked 
questions about the Kafir voter. 

b. pi. The Stock Exchange term for South 
African mine shares. Also attnb. 

1889 Rialto 23 Mar. (Farmer), Tintos climbed to laf, and 
even Kaffirs raised their sickly heads. 1893 Daily News 
2 Apr, 2/2 Dealers in the Kaffir market 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 
xo Dec. 451/2 The mines floated on the London Stock Ex- 
cnange which are classed under the general head of' Kaffirs 
X899 H. Frederic Market Place 32 It was one of the men 
I've been talking about— one of those Kaffir scoundrels. 

3 . A native of Kafiristan in Asia. 

1854 Latham Huttu Spec, in Orr's Circle Sc., Organ. Nat. 
I. 33d Kafiristan, or the Land of the Kafirs. .on the water- 
shea between the Oxus and the north-western system of 
the Indus. Ibid, ^38 A Kafir, when sitting on the ground, 
stretches his legs like a European. i8g6, SiR G. Kobertson 
{title) Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. 

4 . attrib. and comb* Kafflr-boom [Du. boom, 

Kaffir dree \ Kaffir bread, the name of 
several species of South African cycads with edible 
pith; Kaffir corn, Indian millet, Sorghum vul~ 
gare; Kaffir date or plum, or Kaffir’s scimitar 
tree, a South African tree, Harpepkyllum caffrum, 
N.O. Anacardiacex', Kaffir tea, the plant Kelu 
chrysum nudifdlium', Kaffir(’s) • tree, a South 
African leguminous tree, Erylhrina caffra, 
x88o Silver Cols S. Africa (ed. 3) 135 “Kaffir-boom .. 
wood soft and light. xSSa Carden xo June 410/3 Encepha- 
lartos, or *Kaffir Bread, is a genus confined to South Africa. 
X836 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XII. 65^2 The soil is fertile, and 
has produced three crops of *Kanre and Indian corn in the 
year. 1896 N, Amer. Rev. CLXIII. 715 Put the land into 
kafir corn. x88o Silver ff Cols S. Africa (ed. 3) 139 The 
*Kaffir Plum., an edible fruit about an inch long. 1B66 
Treas. Bot. 468/1 Erythrina cajfra, the Kaffir-boom oT 
the Dutch, or ‘Kaffir’s tree. 

Hence Ka'ffirhood ; Ka-ffirize v* 
x8s8 ComPend. Kaf r Laws and Cust., Mount Cope, Brit. 
Kajpraria x66 A Kafirized form of some tribal name given 
by the Hottentots. 1877 J, A. Chalmers Tiyo Sega xxL 
435 He was disposed to glory in bis Kafirbood. 

Kaffle, kafie, variants of Coffle, caravan. 
Kaiila, variant of Cafila, caravan. 

II Kaftan, var. Caftan. So Kaftaned a. 
x66a J,- Davies Xx.- Olcarius* Voy. Antbass. iii. (i6^) 56 
Upon the Kaftan they wear a close Coat, .called Feres. 
x8^ Hall Caine Scapegoat I, His Kaftan was of white 
cloth, with an embroidered leathern girdle; 1898 Blackw, 
Mag. Oct. 537/3 Wild Kaftaned drivers. 

Kag-: see also Cag-, 

t Kaggerle5c. Obs. 7 'are, [f. *kagger (not 
recorded) + -LAIK.] Wantonness. 

C1200 Ormin 2187 Forr kaggerrlejjc shall don Jvitt jho 
Shall dafftele33c forrwcrrpenn. Ibid. Z1655-AII ]>e fiassbess 
kaggerrle3,c & alle fule lusstess. 

Kaght, ka5t, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch v, 

}| KagO (ka’go). Also cango, [Jap. kaugo, of 1 
Chinese origin.] A Japanese palanquin of basket- ' 
work slung on a pole and carried on the shoulders 
of bearers. 

1837 R. Tomes /IwcnrVi Japanvxd. 191 That horses, kagos, 
and kago-bearers, should be in readiness. .*893 Outing. 
(U.S.) XXVI. 7 With the long kagos, three coolies are always 
used, and sometimes four. x^^ 'Century Mag. July 34$ 
No kago, or swinging cars. ' ' • 

il Kagu (ka’gK). [Native name.] ■ A grallatorial 
bird {Rhinochetus jtibaUts') of unusual type, pecu- 
liar to New Caledonia. 

Land, Rev. Aug. 30'The little Kagu..a newly-dis- 


covered bird from New Caledonia. 1883 Cassells Nai, 
Hist. IV. 175 Both the Kagu and the Sun Bittern. .go 
through, even in captivity, the extraordinary antia,, 
characteristic of the Crane family. X893 Newton Dili 
Birds 472 The Kagu. .is rather a long-legged bird, about as 
large as an ordinary Fowl. . 

il Kakau (,ka-hau). [Malay kdhau, so called 
from its cry.] The proboscis-monkey of Borneo 
{Nasalis larvahts). 

i8c\o Penny Cycl. XVI. 02/2 In the Kahau the hairs on 
the chin scarcely assume the appearance of a beard. i86i 
Wood Nat, Hist. I. 41 In size the Kahau b about equal to 
the hoonuman, and seems to be an active animal. 
Kahht, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch v. 
llEaMbatea (kaiikat^-.i). Also kaikaterre, 
kakaterra. [Maori.] A New Zealand tree, Pcdc- 
carptts dacrydiouies, N.O. Conifers- (or Taxacex ) ; 
called by ihe colonists White Pine. z\lso attrib. 

1823 Cruise Ten Months N. Zeal. 145 (Morris s. v. 
Kauri) The timber purveyor of the Coromandel having 
given cowry a decided preference to^ kaikaterre. 1875 
T. Laslett Timber 304 (Morris) The kahikatca or kakaterra- 
tree. 1876 \V. Blair in Trans. N. Zeal. Inst. IX x. :6o 
(ibid.) This timber is known in all the provinces, e.xcept 
Otago, by the native name of ‘ Kahikatea 

Kahute, Kaiak, var. Cauute, K.it.vk. 
Kai-apple, variant of Kei-apple. 
KaichBpell.Kaiole: see Caohespeil, Keckie. 
II Efaid, variant of Caid : see also Aloavde. 

^ 1843 Penny Cyct. XXV. 363/2 The fcalds administer justice 
in the same manner in the interior towns. 


IKaid, var. Ked. j£aie, obs. f. ICev. 

£aif, var. Kep. Kaig. obs. f. Cage. 

Saik, var. Caique ; obs. Sc. f. Cake. 

Kail, variant of Kale, colewort, broth. . 
Kai'ly, a. Sc. rare. [f. kail, Kale.+. -t.] 

1 . Besmeared with kail. 

a 1603 PoLWART Flyiing w. Monigoniene 777 Pudding 
pricker- .Kailly lippes. 

2 . nonce-use.^ Having the'char-ncteristics of the 
‘kailyard school ’ : see Kale-yabd 2. 

1897 AcarUnty 3 Dec. 378/x It is impossible to avoid the 
term ‘ Kailyard ' m this connexion. . hfore than a little kaiiy 
is the work. 

Kails, -es, variants of Kayles, ninepins. 
Kaim, variant of Kame, Comb, ridge. , . 
IIKaiBiakain.(kaimaUa'm). Forms: jehaitna-, 
ohayma-, oayma-, 7-9 caima-, 7- kaima-; 7 
-con, 7-8 -can, 7-9 -kan, -oham, -cam, S- -kam. 

[Turkish qaimaqam, ad. Arab. j, 1 a. 

qd'im maqdm one standing in the place (of another), 
}'. qd'im standing + place, station.] 

In the Turkish Empire: A lieutenant, deputy, sub- 
stitute; a lieutenant-colonel; a deputy-governor; 
spec, the deputy of the Grand Vizier, and governor 
of Constantinople. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. nr. xxi. C1705) 127 He desir'd him to 
leave a charge with the Caimacham, his deputy. i68s 
Wheler Jtntm. Greece 11. 180 All Civiland Criminal Causes 
are tryed by the Vizier, or his Deputy, the (Tbaimacham. 
27x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Bristol lo "Pr.i 
I was forced to send three times to the caimaikan 
governor of thetown). x’jn^HartfordMere.Suppl.'^St^K. 
i/j The victory of Ali-Bey over the Kiaja of the new 
Caimacan of Egypt. xSao T, S. Hughes Trav, Sicily^ yi, 
188 His caimacam or vice-roy. *876 Gladstone 
Horrorsbx The Turks,, their Kaimakaras and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage. . . . . • r 

Hence || Kainiaka*mlik, the jurisdiction of a 
kaimakain. 

Kaiman, Kain : see C.vyman, Cain. . 
Kainite (karnsit). Min. Also crenite, ceDit©. 
[ad. Ger. kaznit, f. Gr. HaiV‘6% new + -ITB : named by 
C. F. Zincken in 1865, with reference to its recent 
formation.] . Hydrous chlorosulphate of magne- 
sium and potassium, found in Prussia and Galicia, 
largely used as a fertilizer. 

x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 642 Kainite - . is nothing but the 
impure picromerite. 2877 Daily News 8 Oct. 2/6 oincc me 
memoiaole discoveries of kainit and other 
nearly, twenty years ago at Stassfurth Leo^lusWi 
1882 Playfair Indust. U, S. in Macm. Mag.^^- 335 
old exhausted soils lost their productiveness chicny by me 
withdrawal of potash; but this is now found in the minerals 
camallit and kainit. . • , . . rr’ t\ 

Kainozoic, var. Cainozoic, Tertiary {Ccol.)* 
Kaip, obs. form of Cape sb.^, Cops sb.^ 
Kaipoun, Kaip-stone, obs. Sc. IT. C.vpo.v, 
CopKSTONE. Kair, obs. Sc. form of Care so. 
Kair, Sc, dial, form of eder for culver, pi- ^ 
Calf : see Caube, Kawr. . 

2626 in Cramond Ann. BanJPiiBoi) L.S 5 Persons .. 

Kye and Kair daylie going throw tner niaubours cor 
Kairdique, Sc. var. of CaRDEcu Obs. 

■X645 Sc. Acts Chas. /(18S9) VI. 197/2 The Rose Noble eleven 
punds. The Kairdique twentie slulUng. . 

Kairine (kai*rain). Chem , . [app. f- Gr. ^ 
proper time, opportunity + -ine^*.] A chinoiiue- 
compound, oxy-mcthyl-quinolinc ■ tcirahydriuCt 
Sometimes used in medicine as a strong antipyretic. 

• 1883 Times 2 Aug. lo/i Professor Fischer, of -• 

found that . . a substance can-bc, obtained, m the form 
white crystalline powder, from coal tar, which gr r 
resembles quinine in its action on dhe human organ 
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Fischer has given it the name of ‘kairin’, 1891 Thorpe 
Diet, Applied Chem, s.v., The^ hydrochloride . .crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous, monoclinic forms , . and was at one lime 
employed as a febrifuge, under the name of kairine. 

Kairn, Kairte, obs. ff. Cairn, Carte. 

Kaiser, (kai-z^r). Forms: a. 2-4 caisere, 
2-5 caysere, 3'-4 kaisero, caiser, 3-6 cayaer, 
3, 6 caisar, (5 kayasar), 4-6 (9) kaysor, 4-6, 9 
kaisar, 3-4, 6, 9- kaiser. / 3 . 3 keiaere, (Or;//. 
ke53sere), kseisere, 3, y-9 keiser, 4 keyzar, 
4~7 (9) keysar, 6-7 keisar, keyser. 7. 6-9 
kesar, 6 keaser, 7-8 kaesar, 9 kezar, [Ultimately 
ad. L. Cxsar C,(ESAr, which at an early period 
passed (perh. through Gr. naiaap) into the Teutonic 
iangs., appearing as Goth, kaisar^ OHG. keisar 
(MHG, keisar, G. kaiser), OS, khur, -ar (MDu. 
keiser, keyser^ keser^ 'Dw.keizer)^ OFris. keisar^ ~er. 
In OE, cdsere and ON. keisari the terminal syllable 
was assimilated to the -d’r^, -ari of agent-nouns. 
OE. cdsere normally gave early ME. cdser Kaser; 
the usual ME. forms kaiser^ keiser^ and later 
variants, were adopted afresh from other Teutonic 
languages. Ormin used both kasere^ kaserr from 
OE. and ke^pere from ON. 

In 14- 15th c. the word was mainly northern, and the 
oi'.form prevailed. About the middle of the i6th c. ei (ey) 
again became usual, prob. under putch or German influ- 
ence. The mod. form kaiser is directly adopted from G., 
in which it represents a Bavarian {and Austrian) spelling 
which supplanted the normal keiser in the 17th c. (see 
Grimm and Kluge, s,v.).l 


a. The Empei o'- : cf. EarPEROR r and 2. 

+(a) The (ancient) Roman Emperor (o^x.); (A) The Emperor 
of the West ; the head of the Holy Roman (German) Empire 
(now Hist.)', (c) The Emperor of Austria (since 1804); (rf) 
(Now esp.) The German Emperor (since 1871). The mod. 
English use in sense whence c and d follow, appears to be 
mainly due to Carlyle. 

czx^ Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxii. 21 At^yfeS caysere 
^ hlng f>e has cayseres synde. — John xix. 12 Ne ert 
pu h^s caiseres freond. czzoo Ormin 3519 Forrhi chass he 
to wurrhen mann O h^tt Ke^^seress time, a *223 yuliana 
67 Maximien he mihti caisere of rome. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb. V. 679 The Austria’s keiser and the Russian czar. 
1838 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. i. v. (J872) 1. 43 Kaiser Leopold [II 
..had no end of Wars. Ibid. 11. v. I. 70 Barbarossa himself, 
..greatest of all the Kaisers. x866 Spectator 1 Dec. 1326 
It 15 rumoured that the Kaiser intends to ofler the Hun< 
garbns the possession of their own army. x83d Times 
(weekly cd.) 10 Aug. 16/3 The author's personal intercourse 
with the late Kaiser. x^7 W. T. Stead in Coniemp, Rev, 
Ap^h 596 The Kaiser’s chief.. offence in the eyes of most 
Eiiglishmen was his telegram of congratulation to President 
Kruger after the surrender of Dr. Jameson. 

b. An emperor, as a ruler superior to kings. 

Esp. in king or kaiser^ alliterative phr. common from 

J3lhtox7lhc.{ mmodernuseanarchaism,chieflydue to Scott. 

& ax223 Aner, R, 138 Hire schuppare . . h^t Is King and 
Kaiser of hcouene, <1x300 [see 0x300 Havelok 1735 
pe beste mete pat king or cayser wolde ete, ? <x 1400 Morte 
Arilu 1894 We hafe cownterede to day, . . With kyngez and 
kayseres. 0x440 York Mysi, xvi. 15 Kayssaris in castclUs 
gtete kyndynes me kythes. xsx3 Douglas rEneis viii. Prol. 
J37 Sum (wald be] capytane, sum Caisar, and sum King. 
1563 Gooce Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 84 Court and Cayser to for- 
sake,Andlyueathome. <zx6x8 Sylvester Mem. Mortality 
xiv. This Life (indeed) is but a Comcedie, Where this, the 
Kaisar playesj and that, the Clo\yn. x8x8 ScorT.5r. L<xw<w. 
3tavi, And what signifies 't.. to king, queen, or kaber? X825 
“7 Talisnu xi, Ai high as ever floated the cognizance of 
king or kaiser, 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vni. i, To ride by 
the side of king or kaisar. x88a Mrs. Riddell Pr, lYalcs's 
Garden-Party^ 19 \^elher her husband were King or 
Kaiser, ..signified not a pin to the bishop’s daughter. 

P; 0X20S Lay. 733X pu penchest to beon keisere of alle 
quike monne. a 1225 Si. Marker. 4 Icrunet . . keiser of 
kinges. a 1300 Cursor M. 3359 (Colt.) Yon es pb keiser 
[v.rr. kayser, caisere] sal be pin. o 137S /bid. 9409 (Laud) 
Wyite and skylle he yaf. .Ouyr alle this world to be keyzar. 
*54 ^ J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 39 Kyng or keyser must haue 
them quight. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. l 3 To tell neither 
King nor Keisar, nor any earthly Man, 1640 Bbome^«/;^. 

^ V. Wks. 1873 III. 26s No degree, from Keyser to the 
Clowne. 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads r. L Wks. (x?*^) 
396 He is our General, our Protector, our Keiser, 

Y* 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) ^4 Though he be 
hym selm a prynce, a kynge, a kesar. xs®7 Turberv. in 
Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 648/r He slayes the Keasers and 
the_ crowned Kings. 2591 Spenser Teares Muses 570 Hir 
holie things, Which was the care of Kesars and of Kings. 
1647 H, More Song 0/ Soul lu App. civ. Which were erect 
to the memoriall Of Kings, and Kaesars. 1722 Atteroury 
Let. to Pope 6 Apr., As far from Kings and Kaesars as the 
SMcewill admit of. 1832-4 De Quincey Cxsars Wks. 1862 
IK. 7 Modern kings, kesars or emperors. 1676 WhitbyGloss. 
S.V., They nowiber heed for kin^ nor kezar. 

Hence Kai’serling’r a minor emperor; Kai’ser- 
shipj the office of emperor, the rule of the Kaiser. 
,.»8s2 Tail's Mag. XIX. sso Let them bring us a kmg- 
pngs or kaiserling’s heir. x888 Contemi.Rev.^ LIV.622 The 
Weakening 'of Wilhelm’s opposition to the Kaisership. <892 
/Jaily Hews 27 Feb. 5/2 That party in Germany which docs 
^^find the Kaisership a perfect instrument of progress. 

•Kaist, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Cast v . 

*563 W1S3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. ^Vk& 18S8 I. ,127 
Yi^plis . . quha sauld thair geris . . and kaist the prices 
“^rof at the Disciplis feit. _ 

Saitif; Koitriae, obs. ff. Caitiff, CATEB.ur. 
^aivle, obs. Sc. f. Cavel sb.^, lot. 1 

^ajak, variant of Katak, ‘ ^ ! 

IKajawali (kad3a*\va, ka'd^awa). Forms: 7 j 
cajua, cajava, kedg-, cedgeway, 9 kedjav^, | 


fci^'a-,kha-,kalawali,.weh. [UrdtiCPers.) 
kajdwak ; also ^Qts.kajawahi] A camel-litter for 
women ; a kind of large pannier or wooden frame, 
a pair of which are carried by a camel. 

x<S 34 T. Herbert Trav. 151 Women of note travell 
upon Coozelbash-Camels, each Camell loaded with two 
Cages (or C<i/«acx as they call them) which hang on either 
side the beast. 1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav i 11 
m. (1684) 63 Fifty Camels that carry’d his Women; their 
Cajav^ being cover’d with Scarlet-cloth. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India ^ P. 309 Others in Kedgways, or Wooden-Houses 
one on each side of a Camel, lied like Panniers. Ibid, 394 
Nor must they stir abroad unvailcd, unless shut up in Cedge. 
Wales, and then well attended. 1783 G. Forster yourn./r. 
Bengal (1798) II. xiv. 93 This pannier, termed m the Persic, 
kidjahwah, is a wooden frame tetc.J. 1849 E. B. Eastwick 
Dry Leaves 160 His left leg was heavily chained to a 
Kajawab, or camej-saddte. R. Kspctsc Jungle £k. 195 
The rnen piled our ^jawahs.. outside the square. 

Kajeput, Kaju, var. Cajupot, Cashew. 

II Kaka (ka*ka). Also 8 kaghia. [Maori.] A 
New Zealand parrot of the genus Nestor^ esp. the 
typical species Nestor meridionalis', its general 
colour is olive-brown, varied with red or yellow. 

^ *774 J* R. Forster (Newton) KaghaL 2835 W. Yate Acc, 
H. Zeal. 54 (Morris) Kaka,— a bird of the parrot kind ; much 
larger than any other New Zealand parroL 2873 Sir W. 
Buller Birds N", Zeal. (1888) I. 34 The existence ,, of a 
Species of Kaka Parrot {Nestor productus) on Philip Island, 
2884 Bracken Lays Maori 38, 1 heard mocking Kaxas wail 
and cry above thy corse. 

b. Kaka-beak, -bill, ‘a New Zealand plant, 
the ClianthitSy so called from the supposed re- 
semblance of the flower to the bill of the Kaka * 


(Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

1892 Otago lYitness 24 Nov, (Morris) The CUanthus puni. 
ceus or scarlet glory pea of New Zealand, locally known 
as kaka beak. 

lllCakapO (kakapu). [Maori, f. kaka parrot + 
po night.J The ground-parrot or owl-parrot of 
New Zealand, Strigops habroptilus, with green 
plumage, marked with darlc-brown and yellow. 

2843 Diefpenbach Trav. N. Zeal. II. 194 The bird called 
Kakapo by the natives. 2852 Lyall in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
LoncL 2^ The Kakapo lives in holes under the roots of trees, 
and is also occasionally found under shelving rocks. 2893 
Newton Diet. Birds In captivity the Kakapo is said 
to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. 

ilKakaralli (kakarsedi). Also -ali. [Native 
name.] The wood and bark of Lecytkih Ollaria, 
N. O. Myrtacex, a tree found in British Guiana, 
the timber of which is very durable in salt water. 
2858 S«MMONDS^.DHr/. Trade. 

11 K!akariki (kakarf’k/). [Maori, f. kaka parrot 
+ {r)iki little.] A New Zealand green parrakeet 
of the genus Platycercus. 

285s R. Taylor Te Ika a Maui 404 (Morris) The Kakariki 
, . is a pretty light green parrot with a band ot red or yellow 
over the upper beak and under the throat. 2867 Hocii- 
STETTER N Zealand 167 The several Platvcercus species, 
Kakariki of the Maoris, arc parrots with brilliant colours. 
fKakaroch, obs. form of Cockroach. 

266s Sir T. Herbert Trass. (1677) 52 They . . will not kill 
so much as a Louse, .a Kakaroclu 
Kake, Kakel, obs, ff. Cake, Cockle. 

1 ! Kakemono (kcekemJ«*n<7). [Japanese, f. kake- 
to hang -k mono thing.] A Japanese wall-picture, 
painted on silk or paper, and mounted on rollers, 
so as to be rolled up and put away when desired. 

2800 Daily News \ Mar, 7/2 As for the ‘kakemono’, or 
native picture, one might be acquainted with a thousand 
specimens and yet. .be still in oblivion as lothereal appear- 
ance of ihe Sacred Mountain. 1890 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 
3/2 The ‘kakemonos* are rolled and placed away with,, 
remarkable care. 2894 Daily News 22 Sept, 6 / 5. 
Kakerlak, variant of Kakkeblak. 

11 Kaki (ka*k/). [Japanese.] The Chinese date 
plum or persimmon of japan, Eiospyros Kaki. 
^2866 Treas. Bat. 411/2 The fruit of the Kaki or Chinese 
Date Plum, is as large as an ordinanr^apple. of a bright red 
colour. 2889 Set. Amer. LX 225 The hybridizing of the 
kaki and the American persimmon- ^ rr 

Kakistocracy (kskistp-krasi). [f. Gr. /«x- 
KKTTo-s worst + -upaTia rule, after aristocracy.] 
The government of a state by the worst citizens. 

2829 T, L. Peacock Mis/ort. Eip/un vi. §3 Our agrestic 
kakistocracy now castigates the heinous sms which ^vere 
then committed with impunity. ' 2876 I^well I I. vii. 

27Q Is ours a government of the people, by the people, for 
the oeople, or a.Kakbtocracy rather, for the benefit of knaves 
at the cost of fools? 2879 Barinc-Goold Gennany II. 286 
The . . regime is at once a plutocracy ana a fcakislocracj'. 

So t KaRistocra'tical, a. 

1642 ‘ SsJEcrvyisuvs ' Yind. Answ. vi 8a But when the men 
in whose bands the government of the Church is, arc ; 
then it is ^eLKtarur xpaToc, or KakistocraticalL 
11 Kaikerlak (fca-fcatlak). Also S kockerlake, 
g kakerlak, kakkerlao. [Du. iakkcrlak, G. 
kakerlak cockroach, albino, believed to be of 
S. American origin. F. has kckerla{t, cancrelal in 
sense i, kakerla^ue, chacrelas in sense a (Litlre). 

The avoidance of light b supposed to be the connecting 
link between the senses.) 

1. = COCKBO.tCH, q. V. 

iSt, [see CockbO-schI. > 83, Cauelt . !<at. IJ nt. VI. 133 
This Tamily the numcious species cf 

Cockroaches, or Kakcrlaki 


2 . xVn albino (the Dutch name in Java'. 

1777 Rodebtson HM. Amer. (1756) II. iv. 69 The Kacker. 
Jakes are a degenerate breed, not a separate class of men. 
1888 m See, Lex. ■ 

Hence Ka-kkerlakism [F. kakerlaqiiisme\, a 
sjTionyra for albinism as existing in Java. (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

KaJlO-, var. spelling of C.tco-, repr. Gr. Kano- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers, esp. in 
technical terms, or in such as directly represent 
Gr. words; e.g. kakedaimon, kakodoxy, kako^eiiesis, 
kakography, kakotopla. kakotrophy, kakoxcaitcy etc., 
and esp. iKakodyl(o. E,\amples of these are very 
rare before the igtfa c., and appear chiefly in its 
later half. See the words under C. 

Kakun. obs. form of Calkir. 

Kakyl, -ylle, obs. forms of Cackle u.i 
Eal, var. Cal, Cornish name of wolfram. 

1758 Borcase Sat, Hist. Conrxall 196 The Kal connects 
the metallic parts [of linj 
Kal, kail, obs. forms of CaVLti. 
llKaladana (kalada-na). [Hindi, f. kdld black 
+ ddna grain, seed.] The plant Ipomcca Nil^ 
N.O. Convolvulacex, The seeds {kaladana-sceds) 
are employed as a cathartic. 

2866 Treas. Bot. 643/2. 

t Kalader, -dre, variants of Caladrie Obs. 

2572 Bosslwzll Armorie it. 70, D. bcarethVerte,aXTbdre 
gardante. 2688 IL Holme Armoury ii. 256/2 The Kaladcr, 
or Kaladre . . is . . after the form and shape of a Hawk. 

II Kalau (kala-n, kJi'lan). [Native name.] Tlie 
sea-otter of the northern Pacific {^Enhydris lutris). 

2862 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 3S6 The fur of the Kalan is ex- 
tremely beautiful .. and very warm in character. 2887 
Fisheries U. S. Sect. v. II. 487 An adult kalan Is an animal 
not much larger than a mature and well-conditioned b^ver. 
Kalander, Kalandes, etc. : see Cal-. 
Kalange, obs. form of Challenge. 

Kalathos, Kalavansa, Kalculer ; see Cal-. 
Kald, K^dhed, northern ff. Cold, -hed. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixv. 12 pou led us in kaldhed to be 
[Vulg. in re/rigerium\ 

Kale, kail (k/‘l, Sc. k^l). Forms ; a. 3-4 cal, 
3-9 cale, (5-6 Sc. cail(l, 6 coll, 7 cnyle), 8- kale, 
(6-7 Sc. kaill), 7“ Sc, kail. j8, 5 kelle, 6 kol, 6-7 
kele, keel(e, 7-9 keal(©, 8 kell. [Northern form 
ofCOLE, q.v. The normal north, Eng. spelling was 
caie (now rare), the Sc. kail/f kail; the latter still 
common in Sc. writers or with reference to Scot- 
land, though ka/e is more frequent in general use. 
T^e ^-forms are mainly southern spellings indi- 
cating the narrow Northern vowel.] 

1 . A generic name for various edible plants of 
the genus .6 V<w;V< 7; cole, colewort, cabbage; spec. 
the variety with wrinkled leaves not forming a 
compact head {S. oUracea acephaid)^ borecole. 

<22300 Cursor M, 22523 He sent him to J>e yerd ., for to 
gedir ham sum cale. <2 2340 Hasitole Psalter xxxvL 2 As 
kale of grcssls seen sail hai fall. 2483 52/2 Cale, 

j olus. 25*^8 Turner 20 Brassica is named 

..in englishe colcwurtcs, cole or keele. 2698 M. Listltc 
Jourtu Paris (1690) 250 The Keel is to be found wild ujmu 
the Maritime Rocks. x77*-84 Cook Voy, (1790) I. 215 One 
of the sailors, who., had been sent to gather kale. 2823 Cale 
{sec Borecole]. 2824 Scott \Yav. viii, Gardens, or yards 
.. stored with gigantic plants of kale or coleworU i860 
G. H. X in Vac. Tour. 148 When times were tolerably quiet, 
they.. cultivated their oats and kail in peace. 

b.\VithqiiaIifying\vord:r//r/^</,C//r^,t/^r2r-/zv/, 
German, or Green Kale, the ordinary borecole, 
with green leaves, very much curled; f Great, 
Lang, Scotch Kale, a variety of borecole with less 
wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour ; Wild Kale, 
Colewort. Also Corn-, Field., Wild Kale, Field- 
Mustard {Sinapis arvemis) ; Indian Kale (see 
quot. 1890). See also Bow-, Sea-kale. 

2673 Wedderourn Vocab. i8 {laxa.) Brassica, great kail, 
unIo<^ed. c<r//V'<2/<2 a/<7<2, while locked kaiL Bras- 

2fc<zcrtj/«2,fnzz]cd'0rcurled kaiL Brassica minor, stealXet 
kail ^ 2732-59 Miller Dict.{c6. i),BrassicaSilerica, 
Siberian Borecole, called by some Scotch Kale. 2773 
Hawkeswortii Voy. HI. 564 The plant which in the west 
Indies Is called Indian Kale and which served us for greens. 
2855 Delamcr Kitch. Card. (i&SiJ s3 Borecole, iscotch 
Kale, &C. 2890 Watt Diet. Econ. Prod. India, Indian Kale, 
anamc sometimes given toedibleiVroIdsin these part^of the 
country where the leaves are eaten. 

2 . Broth in which Scotch kale or cabbage forms 
a principal ingredient; hence Sc, Broth or soup 
made w’ith various kinds of vegetables. Water- 
kale, broth made without meat or fat. 

As kale v^'as long the chief element of tiinner In Scotland, 
the vsTird was often used to denote the meal lU^If. 

c 2470 He.sryson' J/or. A<i^. ii. (Ttni«4’ C. .T/t?«ir)32t,I had 
lever ihirfourtiedayis fast, With waller cailL. Than all your 
feisL a 14^ Burlesque in ReL Ant. 1 . £5 Ther u has rwst> d 
bakon, mouUydc brwe, nwsoure alle, ^\*hcllcslons and Ivtc. 
brondys choppyde in kcHc. a 2529 Skelton Vox lopuli 19 
Noiher malte normcaJe, . . m ylkc nor keJe. 2567 CuJey CoJlie 
B. (S. T. S.) The Monkis of Metros maid gude kaill On 
Fryda>-is quben thay fastit. i6xx CoTCa. s. v. Viarule, So 
mnn mn mokc of ill ocaics good cale [vn Ion /-o(age\. 

Milton ApoL Snuct. L Wks. (iSst) 277 WTicn he Lrings m 
the mc&se i^nth Kealc, Beef, and Brci*esse, what stomach 
in England could fctUuuc to coil for flanks and tri>kcts.' 
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KALBiEGE. 

^1730 BvrtZcU. N. Scotl. (xSi8) I. loS Your ordinary fare 
hasTjeen little else beside brochan, cale,etc. i8x6Scott^V. 
b-jjar/l, I will be back here to my kail against ane o’clock. 
1858 ^\MSAY Remin. Ser. 1. v. (iS^ loS The old-f^ipned 
easy way of asking a friend to dinner was to ask him if he 
would take his kail with the family. 1873 C. Giduon Lack 
h/Gold iii, We’ll sup our kail out o’t together^ 

b. Sc. Phrases: CatUd kale het again^ something 
stale served up again ; e. g. an old sermon doing 
duly a second time. To give one his kale ihroiigh 
the reeky to treat one in some unpleasant fashion, 
to let one ‘have it*. 

x66o in T. Ramsay Scotl, ^ Scotsi/ten iBt/i Cent. (1888) II. 
80 We will take cold kail het again tomorrow, j3i6 Scott 
Old Mort. xiv, When my mither and him forgathered they 
set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them their kale 
through the reek h 1823 Galt Entail III. Xxx._282 Theirs 
was a third marriage, a cauld*kaiUhet-again affair. ^ 1840 C. 
Ekonte in Mrs. Gaskell Life 142 He would have given the 
Dissenters their kale through the reek — a Scotch proverb. 

3. Comb.y as (sense i) kale-blade j-caslocky -knifey 
•leafy -plant, -seedy -scllery (sense 2) kale-pot : also 
kale-bell, the dinner-bell; kale-broso, oatmeal- 
brose made -with the fat shimmings of meat ‘broth ; 
kale-gully, a knife for cutting kale ; kale-runt, 
-stock, the stout stem of a kale-plant, a castock: 
kale-time, dinner-time ; kale-turnip = ICoHL- 
RABr {Chambers' Encycl. 1890); kale-wife, a 
woman who sells kale or greens; kale-worm, the 
caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly; a caterpillar in 
general. See also Kale-yaiu> and Calgauth. 

a X776 Watty ^ Madge in^ Herd Coll. Scot. Son_^s II. 100 
But hark I — the *kail-oeU rings, and I Maun gae link au 
the pot. 1849 Sidonla Sore. I. 249 The sexton rung the 
kale-bell. This bell was a sign .. to the women-folk, who 
were left at home . . to prepare dinner. 1B16 Scott Antiq, 
xxi, As caller as a *kail-blade. x8ij6 — Old Jl/ort. xxyiti, 
When the quean tlirewsae muckle gude *kail.brose scalding 
het about my lugs. 1715 R,\msay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. 1, 
Arm'd wi a great *Kail-gully. 16x2 N. Riding Rcc. (1884) 
I. 263 An assault with a 'Cayle knife. X483 Cath. Angl. 
51/2 A *Cale lefe ... caidis. 1533 Stewaut Cron. Scot. 
III. 4x2 Scant worth ane kaill leif. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
XL IxxxL 258 The leaues of the same rosted iu a Call 
leaffe. ^1425 Langl's P. PI. B. vx. 288, I haue percil and 
porettes and many kole-plantesf.1/.S*. Cambr, Dd. 1. 17 '^calc. 
planies]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., *Kalepot, poitage-pot. 
North, 1862 J. Grant Capt. 0/ Guard xlv. The iron bar 
whereon the_ kail-pot swung. 1785 Burns Death <>• Dr, 
Horn-bk. xvii, Fient haet o’t wad hae pierc’d the heart Of a 
*kail-runt. 1871 C Gibbon Lack c/ Cold v, * Kail runts 
from which the leaves had been picked clean. 1743 Max- 
NVELL Scl. Trans, Soc. Improv. Agric> Scot. 269 A Uescrip* 
tion of the Method of raising *Kail-secd, from burying the 
Blades in the Earth. 1483 Cailu Angl. 51/2 A *Cale seller, 
oliior, a 1670 Spalding Troxtb, C/zoj. / (1792) II. 241 John 
Calder, kaihseller there. CX425 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 644/5 
Hoc magudcrr.y *calstok. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 
350 Nat worth a soure calstocke. x63x Colvil Whigs 
Snpplic, (x75t) 58 They, .rooted out our kail stocks. xSax 
(j ALT Ann. Parish xxviii. (1895) 178 Among the kailstocks 
and cabbages in their yards. 1787 Burns Let. to /K Nkol 
1 June, Auer '"kail-lime, 1827 Scott yrnl. 19 Mar., We 
will hear more in detail when we can meet at Kail-time. 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thvc Quest. SVks. i888 1, xs^xnarg-., 
5ea, the *cailwyfe seis 50W heir, bund fiite and hand 1783 
yrnl, LofuL to Portsmouth in R. Forbes Poems Buchan 
Dial. 8 They began to misca’ ane anither like kail->vives; 
1483 Cath. Angl. 31/2 A "Cale worme, cruca. 1818 Scott 
Hrt, Midi, xii, It is but a puir crawling kail-worm after a*. 

II Kaleege, .kalij (kalf-d.^, kaTid^). E. Ind. 
Also kallege. [a. Hindi kdlij (Yule).] An 
Asiatic pheasant of the genus Eiiplocamus or 
Gallophasisy found in the Himalayan region, 
(Corruptly college-pheasant.'^ 

2864 Owen Power 0/ God 43 Peacocks and kaleeges are 
indigenous to Southern Asia and its islands.^ 1886 Yule 
Anglo-lnd. Gloss., Collegep/icosant, .. the name .. for the 
birds of the genus Callophasis of, Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pheasanisand the Jungle-fowls. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Kallege or Kalij. 

Kalei’dograph; [f. as next + Gr.- 7pa^os Avrit- 
ing, writer.] An apparatus for displaying on a 
screen or a glass disk the symmetrical patterns seen 
ill a kaleidoscope. 

^Caleidopkone (kal3i*dijf(3“n). [f. as next + 
Gr. (pojvri sound.] An instrument (invented by 
Prof, Wheatstone) for exhibiting the phenomena 
of sound-waves, by means of a vibrating rod or 
plate having a reflector at the end. 

2827 Q. 7 rnL Sc. 344 Description of the Kaleldophone or 
phonic Kaleidoscope, a new philosophical toy. 1873 W. 
Lnus Acoustics 11. iv% 68'Thc magic disc, the-ihaumairope; 
the kalcidophone. .etc., all owe their action to this principle. 

Kaleidoscope (kabrcluskcOp). [f. Gr. Ka\- 6 s 
beautiful + ddo-s form + -scope. . Named by its 
inventor, Sir D.-tvid iirevvster, in' 1817. , 

Calidosco'pe in Newm.in, Gramm. r}ssent i. v. (1870) 107.] 
An optical instrument, consisting of from two to 
four reflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at one end 
of which is a small compartment containing pieces 
of coloured glass: on looking through the tube, 
numerous reflections of these are seen, producing 
brightly-coloured symmetrical figures, which may 
be constantly altered by rotation of the instrument. 

18x7 specif. Brewsters patent No. 4x36 {heading) A new 
optical instrument called the Kaleidoscope x8x8 Mvkkay 
Let. to Byron in Smiles Mem. (1891) I. xvi. 398^ 1 send you 
a very wcll-consiruclc J Kaleidoscope, a ncwly-invcnlcd toy. 


xSaa J. Flint Lett. Amer, 20 The Kaleidoscope of Dr. 
Brewster is here fabricated in a rude style, and in quantities 
so great, that it is given as a plaything to children. 2878 
Huxley Physiogr. 62 The beautifully symmetrical shapes 
seen in a common kaleidoscope. 

b. Jig. A constantly . changing group of bright 
colouis or coloured objects; anything which e.v 
hibits a succession of shifting phases. 

2819 Byron Juan 11. xcxii. This rainbow look’d like hope— - 
Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 1824 MACAUL.\Yil/w, Writ. 
I. 82 The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. 2864 Pusey 
Lect. Daniel Pief. 29 ‘To allow truth and falsehood to be 
jumbled together in one ever-shifting kaleidoscope _ of 
opinions. 1878 Hutton Scott L 8 A hundred dianging 
turns of the historical kaleidoscope. 

C. attrib. 

2834 Ediiu Rev. LX. 69 The few kaleidoscope passages, 
where ambitious words and crowded figures are so richly 
embroidered im 2855 Brimley Ess., Noct. Ambr. 306 A 
kaleidoscope quickness and variety of intellect. 

Kaleidoscopic (kalaidx^skp’pik), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-ic,] Of or belonging to the kaleidoscope; ex- 
hibiting brightly coloured or continually varying 
figures like those seen in the kaleidoscope, 

a. With reference to (changing) colours. 

1846 in Worcester.^ 1833 Forbes & Hanley Hist. Brit. 
Mollusca 1. 9 Fewbodies. .exhlbltsuch e.xquisiteand kaleido- 
scopic figures as these. .displayed in the combinations of the 
compound Ascidians. 2873 G. C. Davies Moutit. rj* Mere 
viii. 56 Kaleidoscopic effects of sunshine and shade. 

b. fig-. 

■ 2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. n. n. 182 A per- 
petual kaleidoscopic change of feelings. 2858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Break/.-t. (1865) 153 An array of pleasant kaleidoscopic 
phrases. 2^4 Pub. Opinion 22 Sept. 318/2 One brief incident 
of a kaleidoscopic career. - 

Kaleidosco'pical, a. [See -ical.] = prec. 

2838 Times i Dec. 8/3 Brilliant, ant^rismatic, and kalei- 
doscopical ate the intellects. i86x 'T. L. Peacock Gryll 
Grange xiv. 1x4 His imagination ..is overloaded with 
mlnuti^ and kaleidoscopical colours. 

Hence KaIeldosco*picaIly<z^2/., after the manner 
of a kaleidoscope, with continual changes. 

x866 Sat. Rev. 7 Apr. 400 hir. Gladstone is always in 
earnest .. But then he is so kaleidoscopically sincere. 1892 
T. Hardy Life's Little Ironies^ (1894) 92 The long plaie- 
glass mirrors, .flashed the gyrating personages and hobby- 
horses kaleidoscopically into his eyes. 

Kalend, -ar, etc. : see Cal-. Kalenge, obs. 
f. Challenoe. Kaleon, variant of Kalian. 
Ka-le-, kai'l-yard. Sc. [f. Kale + Yakd. 
The strictly Sc. form is kail-yav-d (keiiye’rd).] 

1. A cabbage-garden, kitchen-garden, such as is 
commonly attached to a small cottage. 

1733 Ramsay Gentle Shepiu 11. iii, A green kail-yaird, 
c 2730 Burt Lett, N. Scotl. (1754) I. iL 33 A fit Enclosure 
for a Cale-Yard, i.e. a Uttle Garden for Coleworts, 1800 A 
QxRViLZ Autobiog. 473 Trees, .planted in every kail-yard, as 
their little gardens are called. 1826 Szotr Old Mort. xxxviii. 
What comes o’ our ain bit free house, and the kale-j*ard, and 
the cow’s grass? 2894 Mrs. Walford Ploughed 42 The 
little rough gravelled approach and kail-yard. 

2. Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the ver- 
nacular, common life in Scotland; hence attrib. as 
Kailyard Schooly a collective term ajjplied to the 
writers of such novels or sketches ; kailyard dialecly 
vocabulary. Hence Kailya’xdcr, -Ism. 

[The appellation is taken from the Scottish Jacobite 
song ‘There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard', 
from which ‘Ian Maclaren ' took tlie title of the series of 
short stories ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ (1894), which 
was an early and popular example of this school of writing.] 
189s J. H. ^\\.\jat. Literature of Kailyardxw New Revise 
Apr. 3S4 Mr. J. M, Barrie is fairly entitled to look upon 
liimseff asjlniT if not pars maxima, of the Great 

Kailyard Movement. 1895 Blackw. Mag. June, Those 
romances in dialect, very fitly and cleverly called the 
Literature of the Kailyard by a recent critic. 2896 Dutuiee 
Advertiser i Aug., Having been assured by many critics 
that the Kaib^ird School is quite photographic in its 
reproduction of Scottbh life and character. 1896 U'estm. 
Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 Among its contributors lately has been . , 
one of the minor * kaiiyairders *. 2899 Academy 7 Jan. 3/1 

But Air. Crockett is no Kailyarder m hi.< romance.s. Ibid. 

24 Jan.50/2 AlittleoutburstofKailyardism. i^ooAthefueum 
a June 709/3 He wrote as he spoke, and his kailyard vocabu- 
lary occasionally bafiles his editor. 
lLalf(f, obs. forms of CalpI. . 

Kali (kfi'lpi, kx'li). Forms : 7 ohali, 8 kaly, 
caly, 6- kali, [Arab; ^ qali'. sec Alkali.] 

1, The Prickly Saltwort or Glasswort {Salsola 
Kali ) ; = Alkali 3. Also applied to other species 
oi iSalsolaj.as BaxWya. {Salsola Soda). 

2578 Lytf. Dodoens l Ixxriii. 115 The herbe named of the 
Arabians Kali, or AlkalL 2615 G. Sandys Trav. zx6 A 
desart producing here and there . . a weed called Kalt 
[printed Kail) by the Arabs. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 51 Glasse, whose materlalls are fine sand, and the' j 
ashes of Chali or Fearne. '1766 W. Stork Ace. E. Florida 49 
This herb resembles entirely our samphire in England, and ! 
is called barilla or kaly. 28^ Evang. Mag. 343 Here, • 
among the softer sand . .is growing. . the Kali, or Saltwort. [ 
b. Egyptian KaliyVaxxsitziQxAUscmbryanthcmtun j 
nodijiorutn. ' I 

*7^ J. Lee IntroH. Bot. App. 316. 2794 Marta’n Roxxs- ' 

seaxPs Bot. xxL 293 Egyptian Kali, esteemed for making ' 
the best potash, is also of this genus. 

1*2. A saline substance obtained by the calcina- 
tion of saltwort; soda-ash; Alkali 1 ; hence, J 


vegetable alkali, potash. (hatinized^j/frr/M^'whence 
the chemical symbol K for potassium.) 

2799 \y. G, Browne Trav. Africa, etc xxv, 397 note 
Twenty -five pounds of kali, and five pounds of uuIven^J 
chalk. 281X A. T. Thomson Lend. Dtsp. (iSiS) 437 Takeof 
nitrate of kali, six pounds. 1829 Pantologia s. v,, The kali 
of the pharmacopeias is the vegetable alkali or potash 

11 Kalian, kalioun (kalya-n, kaly/Vn). Also 
kaleon, kalliyuu, kalyan. See also CALE.t!r. 
[Pers. iaffiiu, Arab. fc/yau, 

qalyiin^ ' A Persian form of the hookah or nar- 
ghile, a tobacco-pipe in which the smoke pa-ses 
through water. 

283s Court Mag. VI. 65/2 Goorgoory kalian, or pipe smoked 
through water. 2876 A. Arnold in Contenip. June 40 
They sit smoking a kaleotu 2882 Daily News 13 July 3/3 
We had the usual half-hour’s pause, .to smoke thekalioun, 
or water pipe. 2890 Times aj Feb. 13/2 Tobacco., adapted to 
the smoking of the Persian kalian, or Turkish iiarghilcb. 

Kaliborite (kselibooToit). Min. [f. Kali + 
Bok-on + -ITE 1.] *A hydrous borate of magnesium 
and potassium, found in small, white, raonoclinic 
cijstals^ (Chester). 

289a in Dana Min. (ed. 6). 2895 Thorpe Diet. Applied 

Chem., Kaliborite, a mineral resembling kiescrite, found by 
Felt in the salt deposits at Scbmidtmannshall. 

II Kalidium (kali-dimn). Bot. [mod.L. a, Gr. 
KoXiSiuv, dim. of Ha\ta hut.] In florideous alga;, 
a cystocarja containintr undivided spores. 

2872 Mrs. Hooker tr. Le Maoui ^ Decaisne's Syst. Bot. 
(1876) 968 Kalidia,- capsules, and cystocarps bodies of 
the same form as the preceding but containing undivided 
spores 2890 Ce 7 tt, Diet. s. v, Kallymcftia, The cystocarps 
or kalidia which are formed in the middle of the frond are 
hemispherical. 2900 Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Kalidion, 
Kalidlum.. =5 Cystocarp, 

Kaliform a. [f, Kali+-fobm.] 

Having the appearance of the Kali or Glasswort. 

x868 in Paxton Bot, Diet. 

Kaligeuous (kKli'd^frios), a. Chem. Also 
-geneous. [f. Kali + -GEN + -ous; cf. F. kali- 
gtlnetixl] Producing an alkali : said of metals that 
form alkalis with oxygen, Cf. Alicalicenous. 

2834 J. ScoFFEBN in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 438 The kali- 
genous metals, potassium and sodium .. readily admit of 
welding, c 1865 J, Wylde in Cire. Sc. I. 37r/3 We shall 
divide them into three classes; namely, metals proper, kali- 
geneous^ and terrigeneous. 

Kalij, variant of Kalekge. 

• Kalimeter, -metry, -Kalin© : see Alkal-. 

2890 in Gould Med. Diet. 

• Kalinite ( kce’linsit). Min. [f. alka- 
line) -iTE 1.] Native potash alum. 

28^ in Dana Min. (ed. 5) 652. 2887 Mallet Mineral, 
India 247 Kalinite occurs asan aggregate of minute cr>*stals. 

Kalioplulite (kjeliifj-filait). . 3 Iin. [Named 
1886, f. mod.L. kali-iitn potassium f Gr. 
loving + -ITE 1.] A silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in colourless prismatic crj'stals._ 

1M7 Aiiter, yrnl. Sc. Ser, m. XXX.III. 424 Mierisch de- 
scribes a mineral allied to nephelite, calling it kahopbilite. 

Kalioun : see Kalian. 

Kalisaccha'ric, a. [fi Kali + Saccharic.] A 
synonym of Glucic, q.v. 
Kalk(e,Kalketrappe,obs.fr. Caulk, Calthop. 
Kalkyn, Kali, Kallash,obs.ff. Calkin, Call, 
Caul, Calash. Kallaut, variant of Kuilat. 
Kalli-, a recent spelling of some words in 
Calli-. 

Kallilite (kmlibit). Min. [ad. G. kallilith 
(f. Gr, Kak\t-y comb, form of kgAAo? beauty + Aidof 
stone : see -Lite), transl. Schdnslcin, name of the 
place where it is found.] Sulphide of bismiuli and 
nickel. (Dana y7/fr/. 1892.) 

. Kalliver, Kalliyun : see Caliveb, Kali.\n. 

II Kalmia (kre'lmia). Eol. Also calmia. 
[mod.L., f. Kalm, name of a pupil of LinnKus.J 
A genus of American evergreen shrubs, N, 0. Erica- 
eexy with showy flowers; the principal species 
being the American Laurel, K. latifolia. ^ 

J. Lce Bot. Table 1 282 dwarf American l^tircl. 

2784 Anna Seward Lett. (i8xx) 1. 15 Dr. Darwin .. wked u 
1 had seen the Calmia. 2842 Brvant Poems, Earths 
Children Cling to Earth, Yon wreath of mist that leaves 
the vale. .Clings to the fragrant Kalmia. 

Kalo-, a recent variant of Calo*. 

Kalog©, obs. form of Galosh. 

*373”4 Duyhani Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 578 Pro Lots, kalogei 
empL pro dicto d’no Priorc, zs. , • 

II Kalon (kce-Ipn). [Gr, nahov, neut. of 
beautiful, esp. in phrase tJ /raAdv, to kalon,^^aQ 
beautiful*.] The (morally) beautiful,* the ideal 
good ; the ‘summum bonum *. , - . 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. v, Good fame is a 
the Kalon, and it is by no means fitting to neglect it. 10*/ 
Byron Manfred in. L 13, 1 should deem The golden seer , 
the sought ‘Kalon’, found. iQz-i Litton Pelham 
in. 37 All philosophies recommend calm as the to kalon 0 
their code. 

It Kalong' (ka-Ifg); [Malay kdlongi\ The 

Malay frugivorous fox-bat {Tteroptis edulis)t ibtt 
largest kno\yn.b.3t, found iu immense numbers m 
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Java; Sumatra, and adjacent islands, where 'it is 
used for food. 

18*4 Horsfield Z00/. Res. yavn-t Pterof-ns rosiraius, The 
PUropus rostratus. .is far less abundant than the Pteropus 
javantcus, or Kalong. 1837 Pemty Cycl. VII. 27/1 The flight 
oftheKalong isslowand steady, pursued inastraight line, and 
capable of long continuance. 1883 CasselCs N’at. Hist. 1. 271. 

£alotrope (kos'lotiayp}. [f. Or. /roAds beaulilul 
T -T/)oiTos turning.] The name given to a kind of 
geometric thaumatrope. 

. 1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dial. x.xiL 333 The Kalotrope is a modi- 
flcation of the dissolving view.s. c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. 1. 77/2 Mr. Rose., has invented a very interesting instru- 
ment, which he calls the kalotrope. 

' Kalotypo'graphy. Beautiful printing. 

1834 Southey Doctor li. 27 Perfect therefore it [the dedi- 
cation! shall be, as far as kalotypography can make it. 

I/Kalpa (kiedpa). [iikr. kafpa.l In Hindu 
cosmology : A great age of the world (see quot. 
1834) ; a day of Brahma; a thousand yugas. 

1794 Sullivan Vieiv Nat. II. xUv. 287 The Hindoos are 
taught to believe that at the end of every kalpa, or creation, 
all things are absorbed in the Deity. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. 
Hist. Astrotu App. 117 The Bramins at this time chose to 
select a period of 4,320,000,000 years, which they called a 
Kalpa. 1899 A. B. Bruce hCoral Order IVorldu 20 Agreat 
Kalpa is the period beginning with the origin of a world and 
extending beyond its dissolution to the commencement of 
a new succeeding world. 

Kalpac(k, -pak, var. of Calp.vc(k, an oriental 
cap. Hence Kalpacked = Calpacked. 

X717 Lady M. W. Montagu Zc//., to C'tcss Mar 10 Mar. 
(1827) 225 Round her kalphc she had four strings of pearl. 
1883 E. O’Donovan Merv Oasis I. !. 15 There are kalpaked 
Tartars in the streets. 

Kalsomine, erron. form of Calcimine. 

Kalstoeke, Kalunder, obs. forms of Castock, 
Calendar, 


Kaluazite (kalu'sait). Min. [ad. G. kahtszU 
(1872), f. Kahtsz in Galicia.] = Syngenite. 

i8^S Watts Did. Cheui. VII. 1142 Analyses (made on 
specimens originally called kaluszite). 

Kalver, variant of Calver a. 

1343-3 Durham Ace. Rolls 38 In 3 salmon Kalver, 3f. 

Kalyan : see Kalian. Kam- : see also Cam-. 
Kam, obs. var. Cham, Khan \ var. Cam a. and 
adv.i obs. f. ca//i€j pa. t. of Come z/. Kama, 
Kamachi, var. Kaama, Kamichi. 

Hamacite (kjennasait). A/in. [ad. G. kamacit 
(Reichenbach, 1861), f. Gr. icaixart-, vine- 

pole; see -iteI.J A variety of meteoric iron, ex- 
hibiting certain peculiar 6gures in its structure. 
in Cent. Diet. 1898 in Dana 7V.r/.^X*. .I/m. 281. 

Il&amala (kce'mala). [Skr. kamala. The 
Hindi form kamila or kameld is recognized, with 
pron, (kamf’Ja), in some recent diets.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the glandular 
hairs from the fruit-capsules of an East Indian 
euphorbiaceous tree {A/allotus philippmensis or 
RottUra iinctoncC)^ used for dyeing silks yellow, 
and employed as a vermifuge. Also ntlrib. 

1820-33 in W. Roxburgh Flora Indica, 1858 Hanbury in 
PJuxrmaccut. Jrid. Feb. 1866 Treas. Bot. 993/J A red 
mealy powder.. well known in India as K^mald, and much 
used by Hindoo silk-dyers. 1876 Harley Mat. hied. (cd. 
444 The Kamala Tree is common in hilly districts of India, 
Kamarband, variant of Cummerbund. 
Kamas, variant of Camas, Quamash. 

Katnbe, Kambrell, obs. ff. Comb, Cambrel, 
Kame, Ira.i-m (kJ‘m). North, and Sc. form of 
Comb sb. (q.v.") in various senses, esp. that of a steep 
and sharp hill ridge; hence^in Gcol. one of the 
elongated mounds of post-glacial ^avel, found at 
the lower end of the great valleys in Scotland and 
elsewhere throughout the world; an esker or osar. 

J863 (see Comb sb. 6 d]. 1863 A C. Ramsay Phys.Geo^. 

xxvL (1878) 430 Those marine gravelly moundsjCalled Kames 
or Eskers. 1884 Geol. Mag. 565 He [Prof. H. Carvell UwisJ 
described in detail a number of marginal kames in Penn- 
sylvania. 1894 yml. R. Agric. Soc. June 388 The most 
sc^herly e.\amples of true eskers or kames in this country, 
Kaine, obs. Sc. and north, f. Co3in 
' + Kame^, var. Camaca, silk, satin. Obs. 

*333 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 375i J pannus novus de 
viridis coloris de Kameka. _ _ 

Kamel, -elle, obs. ff. Camel. Kamela, 
•eela: see Kamala. Kamelyne, var. Came- 
LINK j 


5 given by the Japanese 
governors, = * lord \ 

2 . In the Shinto or native, religion of_ Japan, 
A divinity, a god (used by Protestant missionaries 
and their converts as the name of the Supreme 
^eing, God). Also attrib., as kami-rcli^on. _ ^ 
17*7 SCHEUCHZER tr. Kccmp/crs ^ 

at last was carried so far, that the Mikaddo s are leaked 
upon. .as true and living images of their Aamr^orOods.as 
themselves.- X87X Tylor Ctt/A xvn. U^t 7 

The J apanese . . have . , kept up . . the religion of their 
If tbarUm. This is the Kami-religioik bpint-rehpom xSS6 

Huxley in 19^/* Cent. XIX. 494 J* 

China and the Kami-ihcology of Japan, itote, iv^i 
U used in the sense of Elohiin, but is also, like our word 
' Lord employed as a title of respect among men. 


II Kamichi (ka*miji). [Brazilian, through F. 
kamichi (Buffon), Kamichy (1741 Barrere, cited 
by Hatz.-Darm.).] The homed screamer {Pala- 
tnedca comutd), a bird of Guiana and the Amazon. 
. 1834 M^hluRTRiE Cuvier s Anitn. Kingd. 154 The Kamichi 
resembles the Jacanas, but on a veiy large scale. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 155/2 D’Azara says that both this bird 
and the Kamichi are provided with a cottony down at the 
base of the feathers. 

Kamila; see Kamala. 

Kamis, Kamisado, van Camise, -sado, 
Kamme, obs. form of Cam a, and adv. 

. Kammede, Kammok, Kamp : see Cam-. 

II Kampong* (kampo*q). Also campong. 
[Malay kampon^, kampttng inclosiire ; see Co3i- 
TOUND iA-] A Malay village. 

1844 Brooke yml. in.Mundy Narrative Borneo (1848) I, 
371 His ^ampong was at Singi. 187$ Thomson Straits 
hiaicteca j 8 There are Malay campattgs (villages) scattered 
over the island, xooo Blackw. Mag. Mar. 401/2 The rebel 
chiefs., are hustlea out of the kampongs. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, variants of Khamsin. 
Kamptnlicon (kzemptirx-Ukpn), [A trade- 
name, made up from Gr. xa/xirt-os flexible + ouA-of 
thick + neut. adj, suffix.] Floor-cloth com- 
posed of a mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and cork, mounted on canvas. 

(The "material was patented by El. Galloway in 1844 (No. 
X0054), but the word does not appear in the specifleation.) 

x^ G. Walter {tit/e) Description of the Patent iCunp- 
tulicon Life BoaL 1851 Sped/. L. Bunn's patent No. 13713 
Improvements in the manufacture of KamptuHcon. 2858 
Ann. Reg. 196 The floor is covered with a carpet of Kamp- 
tulicon, an excellent non-conductor. 

Kan, obs. f. Can^A andzt./KHAN^; var. KhanI. 

II Kanaka (kcemaka, in ' Australia improperly 
kanx'ka). Also canaker, kanaker, kanacka. 
[Hawaiian kanaka « Samoan, Tongan, and Maori 
tangata man.] A native of the South Sea Islands, 
esp. one employed in Queensland as a labourer 
on the sugar plantations. Also altrib. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/ Mast xx. 59 The Catalina had several 
Kanakas on board. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in /apan vi. 140 
The Sandwich Islanders-yor Kanakas, as they are now 
familiarly known to the sailors and traders. x8^ Boldre- 
wooD Col. Re/ormer xv. 175 You must get a Kanaka crew 
that can't be drowned. x^3 R. KiPLt.sG Banjo Song, We Ve 
shouted on seven-ounce nuggets, We’ve starved on a kana- 
ka’s pay. 

i| Kanari (kanaTi). Also -rie, -ry. [Malay 
kandrl.] An East Indian free of the genus Cana- 
rium (N. O. Bnrseracete)^ producing edible nuts, 
from which oil is extracted. Also attrib, 

X779 Forrest Voy. N. Cuhua 152 Got a great many 
Kanary nuts, the kernels of which .. are full of oil x8oo 
Asiatic Ann, Reg.. Mice. Tr. 208/x The kanaryis aremark- 
ably fine kind of almond. 1887 Anna Forbes Insulindc ii. 
21 A long wide avenue of kanarie-trees. 

Kanaster, var. Canaster, a kind of tobacco. 
Kanat, kanaut, var. Canaut. 

J 1 Kancllil (kamtjil). [Malay kanchil, kafuhit.] 
The smallest known species of chevrotain ( 7 ><z- 
giiius Kanchil)y found in the forests of Borneo, 
Java, and Malacca. 

1820 Sir S. Raffles in Trans.- Linn. Soc. (182?) XIIL 263 
It is a common Malay proverb to dcsigm-itc a great rogue, 
to be as cunning asa Kanchil. iSSs A’/rtWci A'’a/. Hist.y. 2S7 
The commonest species, the Kanchil of the Malaj's. 
Kancre, obs, f. Canker. Kand, v.ar. Cand, 
fluor-spar. Kandel, -dil, obs. ff. Candle. 
Kandjar, v.iriant of Khanjab, dagger, 

Kane, variant of kain, Cain, payment in kind, 
Kane, obs, form of Cane Khan A 
Kanellf variant of Canel, C.vnnel 
t Kaner. Sc. Obs. rare-K [f. kane^ Cain 
+ -£bI.] OnewhocoUectscainorrent; aslcward, 
xcoo \n Thwtes 0/ Cawdor (Spald. Cl) to /he 

Lambs Kaner for keiping of the >-air. .ihre bollis victuelL 

Kaneuas, obs, form of Canvas. 

I! Kang* Alsok'aDgr,khanfir. [Chinese.] 

A kind of stove for warming rooms used by the 
Chinese; also, a brick or wooden erection for 
sleeping upon, Nwarmed by a fire placed underneath. 

1770 Acc. o/t/u Kangm PluL Trans. LXI. 62 The parts 
of a Kang are, x. a furnace ; a. a pipe for the heat (etc.1 1870 
Mem If C.Burns 514 Mr. Bums's room with its two chairs, 
tableand khang. 189* T.M. Morris C/dfia lit 
The ground floor was occupied by a kang about fourteen 

feet by six fecL 

Kang, variant of Caso sb. and a. 

Kangaroo (.kseggar/I*)* Also 8 kanguru, 
-gooroo, 8-9 -guroo, {S gamgarou). [Staled 
to b.'ive been the name in a native Australian lang. 

Cook and Banks believed it to be the name given to the 
animal by the natives at Endeavour lUvcr, Quce^bind, 
and there is later afiinnauon of us use elsewhere. On the 
other hand, there arc express statements to the contrary 
(see uuoii. below), showing that the u-ord. tf ever wrrenc 
in this sense, was merely local, or had become obsolete. 
The common assertion that it really means I don t under- 
stand’ (the supposed reply of the native to his quesuoner) 
seems to be of recent origin and lacks confirroaUo.T, (See 


Kangooroo 


(Aug. s6) The largest [quadruped] was called by the natives 
kangooroo. 1787 Anderson in Cool's Voy. (1790) IV. 
1295 We found, that the animal called kangooroo, at En- 
deavour River, was known under the same name here (in 
Tasmania!. J79» J- Hunter Port yackson (1793) 54 The 
animal.. called the kan2aroo(bul by the natives paiagorong) 
we found in great namberx - 1793 W. Tench Compl. Acc. 
Port y^ksou. x^l The large, or grey kanguroo, to whicli 
the natives [of Port Jackson] give the name of Pat-ag..vran. 

Kanguroo was a name unknown to them for any 
animal, until we introduced jl 2834 Tiirulkeld Austro/. 
Gram. (Hunter’s River) 87 (Morris) Kiing.go^ning, the Emu 
. . likely the origin of the barbarism, kangaroo, used by the 
English, as the name of an animal called Mo^i-ne. 1835 
T.IL Wilson Narr. Voy. World an (ibid) They [natives of 
the Darling Range, W. A.] dbtinctly pronounced ‘ kangaroo ’ 
without haying hprd any of us utter the sound. 1850 yrnl. 
Ind. Archipelago IV. 188 {.Kangaroo/) It is verj* remarkable 
that this word, .supposed to be Australian, is not to be found 
as the n.ame of this, singular marsupial animal in any Ian- 
magedfAusiraIia..Ihave this on the authority of my friend 
Captain'King.] 

L A marsupial mammal of the family A[acropQ> 
didx, remarkable for the great development of the 
hind-quarters and the Icaping-power resulting from 
this. The species are natives of Australia, Tas- 
mania, P.apua, and some neighbouring isles; the 
larger kinds being commonly known as kangaroos^ 
and the smaller ones as 'wallabies. 

The first species known in Europe w.as the great kangaroo 
{Macropus gIgantcuS), discovered byCaplain Cook in 1770; 
the male of ihis is aboutfifeetin heightwhenstandingcrect. 
(Also used by sportsmen as a collective plural.) 

1773 Hawkesworth Voy. HI. 578 (u/l'V.Ci^ij/) The next 
day our Kangaroo was dressed for dinner and proved most 
excellent meat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, vjl xvL II. 434 
The kanguroo of New Holland, where only it is to be found, 
is often known to weigh abovefcpounds. ij^Gcntl. Mag. 
LXVI, I. 467 The Gamgarou, or as Pennant calls it Kan- 
garoo, is a native of New South Wales. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xix:. (1852) 441 Now the emu is banished to a long 
distance and the kangaroo is become scarce. 1884 Boldre- 
wood Mclb. Mem, iiL 23 Though kangaroo were plentiful, 
they were not. .overwhelming in number. 

2 . With qualifying words, as Antelope or Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo, one of the larger kangaroos 
{^Halmatnnes atiiihpinits') ; Banded K,, the 
banded wallaby (genus Lagosirophus') ; Brush K. 
w Wallaby (cf. Brush sbA 4) ; Forest K. (cf. 
Forest sb. 5); Giant, Great (f Sooty) K., 
Maeropus gigantcus (see i); Hare*K., a small 
kangaroo, of the genus Lagorchcstes(cf. Hare/A 6); 

I Musk K„ a very small kangaroo (genus Uypsi- 
prymnodon') ; Eat-K. » Kangaroo-rat ; Hock K., 
the rock-wallaby (genus Pctrogald) ; Tree K., an 
arboreal kangaroo (genus Dcndrola^ts)* 

2802 Barrinctds' Hist, N. S, Wales viii. 273 A place .. 
thickly inhabited by the small brush kangaroo. 1825 Field 
N. S. Wales Gloss., Forcst-kang.'uroo, Maeropus major* 
1836 Efuyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 139/1 A still Larger species, 
called the sooty k.Tngaioo.. Inhabits the south coast of New 
Holland, /but., 'Iht handed kangaroo. .Lnliabilsthc islands 
on the west coast of New Holland. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 
463/1 Skeleton cf Maeropus major {me Gic.at Kangaroo), 
1841 J. Gouuj Monograph Matroped. t. Plate xii, That 
divi.sion of the family which includes the Rat and Jerboa 
Kangaroos. Ibid,, 'The name of Hare Kangaroo has been 
given toihisspecieslLagorchestes/eporoldcs). /iid.U.H,\iei 
xi & xii, Dendrolagus ursinus and D. inuslus, .. two very 
remarkableand highly inleresiincr species of 'Tree Kangaroos. 
X846 G. R. Waterhouse Nat. Hiit.Mamm. 1. 96'rhe Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo is clothed with .short stiff hairs, and thL.se 
lie close to the skin, ns in many of the Antelope tribe. Ibid, 
i62The specimensof the Brush-tailed or Rock Kangaroo in 
the Briti-h Museum \sere .. procured by Mr. Gould fretn 
the Liverpool Range. ' x8^6 Knight Cyct. NaS. Hist. III. 
712 The Hare-Kangaroo i.s a pretty little Kangaroo, about 
the size of the common hare. 1863 Gould Mammals 
Austr. II. 54 No other species of Rock Kangaroo has ycc 
been discovered with such short and scanty Iiair as the 
Petrogale brachyotis. Ibid, 57 The Tree-Kangaroo has only 
in one instance been, brought alive to Europe. x88x Enc^ ci. 
Brit. XIII. S40/2 The poioroos or rat-kangaroos arc sm^I 
animals, none of them exceeding a common rabbit in size. 

Q. Jig. a. An animal which leaps like a kangaroo, 
b. One who advances by fitful jumps. 

1827 P. Cu.y.vt.vcHA.'f AC S. Wales }. xvL 350 A stock, 
yard under six feet high, will be leaped by some of these 
kangaroos (as we term them) with the most perfect ease. 
2865 Cortth. Mag. Feb. 2x3 I'm capable of a great jerk, an 
effort, and then a relaxation— but steady every-day goodness 
is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo 1 
c, humorous. A native of Australia, 
i883 Pall Mall G. 12 Apr, 5/3 Tlic ‘kangaroos’— as our 
colonial friends are sometimes dubbed. Globe 9 July 

1/4 'Thomas Atkins, .has nicknamed the Colonial troops the 

* Kangaroos 

f d. A kind of chair (? named from 1(5 shape). 

1834 Mar. Edccwoktu Helen I. xv, It was ^neither a 
lounger, nor a dormeuse, nor a Cooper, nor a NeUoa, ncr 
a kangaroo. . , , , 

e, form of bicycle with sloping backbone, intro- 
duced. in 18S4 : an early form of the ‘ safely ’ lyj/c. 

xea4 Cyclist 9 July x {Adct.) The * Kangaroo * Premier 
Safety Bicj-de*. Since itsintroduaion carlvb thcprucr.t 
seasontcic.]. 1884 Wheel World Nov, 241/x Tl-c longani.'ci- 
pated * Kangaroo Safety Bic>-clc* run duly came oil. XS97 
MtCREDY Si . Wilson AdCyc/infiS In i£j4 came the g/car 
‘Kangaroo'ragc.-the’Kang.'iroos'pcpdlariiy ifc-aucdrap;dly. 

'£ pi. la Stock Exchange sla-ug ; West zVustra- 
ILan mining shares; also, dealers in thece shares. 

1396 19^4 Cz«/.- Novv’711 WcMralian tnir.ing s-liarcs., 

* Ka.ngarocs as they were fondly called. WcH:::, 
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Gaz. lo Tune 8/r Even among the lively Kangaroos, prac- 
tical joking in the House seems to have come to a full stop. 
Ibid, I Oct. 8/i The Kangaroos are coming on .» but other 
markets, .are still awaiting the public’s pleasure. 

4 . (ittnb. and Co 7 ?ii>. a. General combs., as 
haijgctroo aitiiude, hu 7 itj hunhiigi leather, market 
(sense 5), net, tail, tendon ; also kangaroo-hke 
adj., -wise adv. 

1828 P, CuKNiNGHAM N. S. WaUs (ed. 3) H. 82 Kan^roo- 
leather boots. 1835 Court Mag.y\. 11/2 The finicalairand 
kangaroo attitude with which his kid*gloved hands hold the 
white reins. 1859 Cornwallis iVVio ^^orldl. 197 Kangaroo* 
tail soup, which was there [Melbourne] much esteemed. 1877 
E. R. CoNDER Bos. Faith Note F 447 This kind of re^on* 
ing neither marches nor soars ; it progresses kangaro(>wise— 
by wide leaps. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist.V. 96 The. .Pocket- 
mice, a number of which are jerboa-like or kangaroo-like. 
1894 Mrs. a PRAED Chr. Chard I. L 8 They knighted him 
because be got up a kangaroo hunt for a princ^ *897 
lyestni. Gaz. lo June 8/1 In the Kangaroo market., the out- 
look is equally favourable. 

b. Special combs. : kangaroo-apple, the edible 
fruit of the Australian plants Solamim laciniatum 
(or aviculare) and Solanttm vescutn ; also, the 
plants bearing this ; kangaroo-bear, the Austra- 
lian tree-bear or koala {Rncycl, Diet, 18S5) ; 
kangaroo-bsetle, a beetle with enlarged hind- 
legs, esp. one belonging to the genus Sagra', 
kangaroo-dog, a large dog trained to hunt the 
kangaroo; kangaroo-fly, a small Australian lly 
{Cabariis ) ; kangaroo(’a)-foot-plant, the Aus- 
tralian '^\:m\.A 7 iigozanih 7 ts MaitglesnipTreas, Boilp, 
kangaroo-grass, a tall fodder-grass (^Atithisihda 
australis), found in Australasia, Southern Asia, 
and Africa; kangaroo-bound *= kangaroo-dog', 
kangaroo-mouse, (a) the Australian pouched 
mouse ; {b) a small American rodent of the genus 
Pe}‘og 7 taihus \ kangaroo-skin, the skin of the 
kangaroo used as leather or fur; kangaroo-thorn, 
an Australian spiny shrub {Acacia arniatci) used for 
hedges; kangaroo-rine, an evergreen climber, Cis^ 
sns a 77 tarcticus (Craig 1 848). Also Kangaroo-Rat. 

1834 Ross Fan Diemen's Land Ann. 133 (Morris) The 
*kangaroo*apple, resembling the apple of a potato. 1846 
G. H. Haydon s Vrs. Austral. Felix 83 (ibid.) The kangaroo- 
apple., is a fine shrub found in many parts of the country- 
1839 Westwood Insects I. 214 A South American insect, 
figured long since by FranciUon^ under the name of the 
^Kangaroo Beetle, .in which the sire of the hind legs is still 
more extraordinary, 1883 CassdCs Nat. Hist. V. 348 The 
large brilliantly-metallic Sa^x, or Kangaroo-beetles of 
tropical Asia and Africa. x8o6 Hist. N. S. IFalcs (x8x8) 265 
(Morris) Four valuable *kangaroo-dogs. 1850J.B. Clutter- 
buck Fort Phillip xii. 35 A cross of the Scotch greyhound 
and English bulldog, called the Kangaroo dog. X890 K. 
BoLDREWOODCo/.iZ^ (1891)3x4 Abraceofroughgreyhounds 
—the kangaroo-dog of the colonists. 1833 C Sturt S. 
Australia I. ii, ?x (Monis) Our camp %Yas infested by the 
*kangaroo-fly, which settled upon us in thousands. 1827 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales I. xii. 209 Of native grasses we 
possess the oat-grass, rye-grass, fiorin, *kangaroo.grass, and 
timothy. 1884 Boldrewood Melb. Mem. 19, I .. feel the 
thick Kangaroo grass under my feet. x86s Lady Barker 
Station Life N. Zeal. 28 (Morris) A large dog, a ^kangaroo- 
bound (not unlike a lurcher in appearance). x888 Mac- 
donald Gum Boughs 256 (ibid.) Tne tiny interesting little 
creature known on the plains as the ‘ *kangaroo-mouse '. 
1777 Cook in BischofF Van Diemen's Land (1832) II. 41 
These females wore a ^kangaroo skin. 1828 P. Cunningham 
N. S. Wales (fid. 3) II. 151 A desperate-looking ruffian habited 
in a huge hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket. 1872 
C. H. Eden In Queensland xo6 (hXorris) Kangaroo-skin 
boots are very lasting and good. .. , 

Kangaroo (k£e^gar«-)i [^- prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To hunt the kangaroo. Chiefly in /rer. 
fpli. and vbl. sb. 

1849 Sturt Centr. Austr. I. 91 [The natives] were about 
to go out kangarooing.. They had their huntingspears. 1890 
R. Boldrewood Rohoery under Artus 15 Wc were sick of 
kangarooing, like the dogs themselves. — Miner's Right 
(1899) i^shi 1 lent it to him to go kangarooing: 

. 2 . itttr. To make a great jump {lit. and fig.)-, . 
1889 Chicago^ Advance 12 Dec., Those who kangaroo from 
the foregoing inferences. .to the conclusion that [etc.]. 1892 
Fall Malt G. 19 Sept. 2/3 ^Vhen the horses kangarooed over 
the 8-fL water-jump. 

Sangaroo-rat. 

1 . A small Australian marsupial, belonging to 
one or other of several genera, ts^..Poiorous and 
Beltottgia ; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, or bettong. 

1788 PuiLUP in Hist. Ree, N. S. Wales I. ii, 135 (Morris) 
Either the squirrel, kangaroo rat, or opossum, 1828 P. Cun- 
ningham N. S, Wales (ed. 3) I. 289 The kangaroo rat, or 
more properly rabbit, is about the size of the smallest of 
the latter kind of animal. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. III. 
710 The manners of the Kangaroo-Rat are mild and timid. 

2 . An American pouched rodent, Dipodotnys, 
common in the south-western States and in Mexico. 

xSox Flower & Lydekker Mammals 479 D[ipodomys] 
philUPsi, the Kangaroo-Rat of the desert regions east of the 
Rocky iVlounlains. 

Ka'ngled, fpl. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. kangle, 
to tauKle ; still in midland dial.] Tangled. 

1577 Kusdaui. TriJleszZ Adomdcwilblcelhon 

cucr>’ side . . I parte the kangled locks. 1851 Sternccug Dial. 
Northants (E. D. D. s.v. CangU\ That thread be kanglei 
Kanhachipe, var. C.iKGsmr Obs., folly. 

+ Ka-niker. Obs. rart~^, Later form of 
Gasnekeu, a seller of ale. 


1619 Dalton Country fstsi. vii- (1630) 32 In Townes which 
are no thorow-fare, the lustices shall doe w'cll to be sparing 
in allowing of any Alehouse ,, And then Kanikers (onely 
to sell to the poore, and out of their doores) would suffice- 
ICaiitar, another spelling of Kunkur. 
t KankedoTt. Obs, rare. Also 4-5 kanker- 
dort. [Of unascertained etymology.] ? A state of 
suspense ; a. critical position ; an awkward affair. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylusit. 1703 (1752) Was Troylus nought 
in a kankedort \y,r, kankerdort, rimes sort, comfort] That 
lay and myghle whysprynge of hem here? [Cf, X493-1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) 1. 1286 He wyll no lengar me 
support And that were a shrewd crank dort.] 
f iCanker, -kre, obs. forms of Canker sb. and v. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 4239 Thow lefltyst the rust To 
kankren in thy conscience. Ibid, 11837 Vertues .. Han 
dyuers extremytes, Kankres at outlier ende That ffrele on 
hem. 1330 Palscr. 316/2 Kankredos \nz.'&^z.,,vcrmolu. 

11 Sankie (kse'^ki). Also 8 canky. [West 
African ; tikattkye in Ashantee, katikyew in Fantee.] 
Native African bread made from maize-flour. 

173s S. Atkins Voy, Guinea^ 00 Salary sufficient to buy 
Canky, Palm-oil, and a little Fish, to keep them from starv- 
ing. 1863 R. F, Burton W, Africa II, ix. 144 Kankie is 
native bread; thefiour.. must be manipulated till it becomes 
snowy white; after various complicated operations.. it is 
boiled or roasted and packed in plantain leaves. 1887 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr, 448 On the Gold Coast the 
natives,“.make it intoakind of We:^ resembling the kankie. 
Ibid. 45t Converted by the Fames into kankie-cakes. 

Kannakin, variant of Cannikin. 

1851 H. Melville Whale IxxiL 359 Will you look at that 
kannakin, sir? 

Kanne, obs. form of Can sh^, Khan 2, 
Kannell-bone, var. Cannel-bone. Kan- 
nette, var, Kennet 2. Kanny, obs. f. Canny a. 

(1 SanOOU (kanr/m). Also kanun. [a. Pers. or 
Arab. qa 7 nml\ A species of dulcimer, haq^, 
or sackbut, having fifty to sixty strings, which rest 
on two bridges and are played with the fingers, 

1817 Moore Lalla R., Fire-Worshippers (1854) 155 Sing- 
ing over Some ditty to her soft Kanoon.^ 1^4 Engel Mus. 
Ahc, Nat. 45 Among the different species of dulcimers at 
present in use in the East the kanoon must be noticed. X89X 
HaluCaihz Scapegoat \u, He began to play on hisKdnoon. 

Kansamah, variant of Khansamah, 

Kant, obs. form of Cant a., and of Cant sb.^, 
esp. in sense 5 ; also an oblique arm of a pier. 

>793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 51 The^ bottom projection, 
which has been called the Kant, and which fills up the angle 
formed between the uprights and the sloping surface of the 
rock. i86x SMiLES.£7i^VHr<r7vII.vii. viL 217 «<?//, Two great 
piers, one. .the straight part extending outwards about 154 
yards, from •which there were to be two kants of about 64 yards 
each. /dtV. 219 The moment the vessel getswithin the outer 
angles of the two return arms or kants, she may be said to 
be in or out of the harbour, as the case may be. 

II Kantar (kantau). Also 7 kintar, 7- cantar. 
[Arab.jiiLXj qhxtdr, pi, qatiattr, ad, (prob. tbrougli 
Syriac) L. cettte/idritm Centenary 5^.1 In OF. 
quatitar, catiter, mcd.L. ca 7 itdr{i)u 77 t (Du Cange), 
It. catitdt'o. The form qmtdr is represented by 
OF. quintar, Sp. and F. quintal, (JoiNTAL. 

(Sp. edniara, edntaro, a wine-measure, is unconnected.)] 

A weight, properly 100 (Arabic) pounds, but 
varying considerably in different parts of the 
Mediterranean; also, a vessel containing this 
weight of any article. 

1355 Eden Decades 229 One Cantar is a hundreth pounde 
weight, 16x5 Bedwell Arab. TTmdg. N ij b, s. v. Rcthl, 
Now an hundred Rediels do make a ^ntar, or Kintar as 
some do pronounce it, that is an hundred weight 1773 
Erydone Sicily xvii. (1809) 186 Mortars to throw a hundred 
cantars of cannon-ball or stones. x8o2>3 tr. Pallas's Trav. 
(18x2) I. 488 Vessels sailing under the Turkish flag are paid 
about one-third less for their freight, computed per Kantar. 
1894 Times 6 Nov. 5/6 The Egyptian cotton crop is estimated 
at nearly 5,500,000 kantars (the kantar~99 Ib.). 

f Kanteh. Obs. ra 7 'ir“K App. the dialect word 
cattch {scQ B.D.D, s.v., and Kench i) ‘slice, small 
addition, pile’, used for the sake of a rime. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel, 
take the lowest branches Of Nosewort sharp, so much ; then 
to them joyn A like proportion of Roes horn in weight and 
kantches. . ■ . 

Kantel, obs. form of Cantle sb. and v. 
Kantian (kje-ntian), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the celebrated German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1 S04) + -IAN.] 

A. a^\ Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy. 

Kant’s characteristic doctrine was that a critic.1l analysis of 
our experience discloses: (a) in logic, that thought actively 
s^Tithesizes the matter of sense under certain laws (* forms ’ 
and ‘categories’) which are a priori determinable as 
universally valid for and within experience ; (^) In ethics, 
that an absolutely valid moral * law ' is similarly determin- 
able, whence the reality of God, Freedom, and Immortality 
is dedurible as ‘practically necessary even though to 
speculative thought the nature and vexy existence of the 
xion-phenomcnal or noumenal must remain * problematic 
Hence Kantian tends to connote ‘apriorism ' or ‘trans- 
cendentalism*, viz. the view that certmn necessary truths 
arc determinable as Implications of our lopcal and moral 
experience. (R. U. Marcttd 

^18x7 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 491 Mr. Coleridge h.Ts ever 
since. .been. -floating orsinld&g in fine Kantean categories. 
1858 W. R. piRiE Inq. Hum. Mind il iv. 194 A strong bias 
in favour of the Kzmtian xnetapbyflcs. x66a H« SrENCui 


First Prtftc. 1. iii. §15 (1875) 49 Shall we then take refuee 
in the Kantian doctrine ? shall we say that Space and Time 
are forms of the intellect — a priori laws or conditions of 
the conscious mind ? 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 6^ The 
ultimate decision.. as to the Kantian Criticism of Pure 
Reason must turn upon the opposition of perception and 
conception, as factors which reciprocally imply, and yet 
exclude, each other. 

B. sb. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Kant. 

1832 Edin. Rev. LVI. 164 note, The Kantians ‘make a 
broad distinction between the Understanding and Reason'. 

Hence Eamtiauism ; so Ka'ntism, Ka'ntist,' 
Ka’xitite {rare). 

1803 Beddoes IX. 205 note, I hate metaphysics., 
that IS, the school-learning of old and modern Kantianbia. 
1819 Pantologia s.v;, Kantian Philosophy, Kantisra, or 
Critical Philosophy. 1825 Carlyle Schiller (184^ App. 
290 He answered me like an accomplished Kanlite., 1830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 214 The. .professor,, 
has rapidly shot through Kantianism. 1839 Carlyle Misc., 
St. Germ. Lit, (1872) 1 . 67 The Kaniist, in direct coniradic- 
tion to Locke and all his followers, .commences from within. 
1845 Maurice Mot, <5- Met. Philos. \n Encycl. Metrop. II. 
667/1 Kantism.or the attempt to build upon this doctrine of 
a practical and speculative reason, has inevitably led to the 
loss of all these good consequences.^ x886 Sidgwick Hid. 
Ethics (1892) 271 Kantism in the ethical thought of modem 
Europe holds a place somewhat analogous to that occupied 
by the teaching of Price and Reid among ourselves. 

11 Ka'ntikoy, canticoy, Mntecoy. Amtr. 
Ina. Also 1 oantioa, -co; kintiooy, 9 kentikaw, 
kantickie. [An Algonquin word.] A dance 
practised by some of the American Indians on 
various occasions ; a d.-mcing-match. Also trausf. 

1670 p. Denton Descr. Nevj York (1845) ir At their 
Cantica s or dancing Matches, where all persons that come 
are freely entertain'd. X671 New Jersey Archives (i 83 o) I. 
73 The Proposall. .W’as to cause a Kinticoy to bee held. 
1675 in J. Easton Narr. (1858) 126 Several Indyans..are in 
a few Dayes to have a great Kintecoy at Seaquemlke. 1683 
Penn Whs. (1782) IV. 309 Their worship consists of two 
pans, sacrifice and cantico. 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. Neto 
York (i860) 37 Their Kin-tau-Kauns, or time of sacrificing 
is at the beginning of winter, i860 Dar'tle'^ Dict.Auter., 
Canticoy, . .an Iroquois Indian word . . It is still used by aged 
people in New York and on Long Island. 1866 Whittier 
Marg. Smith's Jrnl. Pr. Wks. 1889 1 , 144 Wauw'oonemeen 
. . told us that they did still bold their Kentikaw, or Dance 
for the Dead. 

Hence Ka'xitikoy (kiutecoy, etc.) v. 

1649 Broad Advice in z N Y, Hist. Coll. II. 2^8 (Cent,) 
The first of these Indians . , wished them to let him kinle* 
kaeye— being a dance performed by them as a religious nte. 
2675 in 7 . Easton Narr. (1858) 126 A Speciall Warrant ..to 
Demand the Indyans Armes of Rockaway and Seaquatalke, 
who are to Kintecoy there. 

Kantref, Kantry, obs. ff. Cantref. 

Kanvas, Kanyon, etc. : see Can-. 

Kaolin (ka*^in, k?‘’t^Un). Also 8 kauliii) 9 
kaoline. [a. F. kaolin, ad. Chinese kao-, kau-U 77 g, 
name of a mountain (f. kao high + ling hill) north- 
west of the town of King-tS-chen in North China, 
whence the material was orig. obtained. 


porcellaine ^ King-te-ching ' (in Lettres tdijiantes, i 
des missions itrangires III. zio). His F. spelling approxi- 
mately represented the Chinese word, which would be better 

expressed in Eng. by or ^•aHw/i;*g'(kauIiQ).l ^ ^ 

• A fine white clay produced by the decomposition 
of feldspar, used in the manufacture of porcelain ; 
first employed by the Chinese, but subsequently 
obtained also in Cornwall, Saxony, France (near 
Limoges), United Stales, etc. ^ . 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl., The first earth, called Kauiin, is 
beset with glittering corpuscles. 2753 Ibid., Sup/t. s.v., 
Persons who have been at the China works, say, that the 
porcelain is made of equal quantities ol petuntse and kaolin. 
1807 C W. Janson Stranger Amer. 229 Different kinds o| 
clay are found here, among which it is believed, is the real 
kaolin, to which the porcelain of China owes its reputation. 
28x3 Bakewell Introd. Gcol. (1815) 404 Decomposed wbUe 
felspar, or kaolin, produced from the granite rMp 0* Corn- 
wall. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vil 130 Fine impalp- 
able clay known as Kaolin or China clay. , , , v., 

aitrib. 1875 lire's Did, Arts 1 . 809 Most ol the kaolin- 
clays contain some spangles of mica. 

Kaolinic (ka-, k/j|dlrnik), a. [f. prec. + ic. Li. 
F, kaolinique.'] Of the nature of kaolin. ^ ^ 

*879 J- J. Young Ceram. Art 56 Natural porcelain is made 
from kaolinic clay. 

Kaolinite (ka'-, k<?bdlin3it). 'Min. [f.. as prec. 
-f- -ITE I .] A general term for those porcelain clays, 
found in masses of minute crystalline scales, 01 
which kaolin is the typical variety. 

1867 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. it. XLllI. 35 * prop^ 
for it (the name] Kaolinite, in allusion to the material \*n 
furnishes it most commonly and abundantly. 187s * 

Arts I. 809. 1879 Rutleii' Stud. Rocks xi\'. 285 . 

careful levlgation of some clays, Dr. John Perc>’ 

naiedminuie, but beautifully-developed, cr>’StalsofKaoU ^ 

Kaolinize (ka*-, kvi'd^linaiz), V. [f. KAOU^ -t- 
-IZE.] trans. To convert into kaolin. Hence 
Kaoliniza*tion. 

1874 R.\ymond Statist. Mines ,y Mining 339 The 
which is uniformly decomposed to a great depth, 
more or less perfectly kaohnized. 1878 LAW’BESCUtr.Co// 
Rocks Class. 207 A sign of commencing dccomposiu 
(Kaolinising of tne felspar). x8W PREsrwicit orw. !• 57 
Some Roman milbstones of granite.. were found to occo - 
veiled throughout into a kaollnbcd grit. x 83 o btR '• 
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Dawson Inaug. Addr. Brit. Assoc., [Not] a process of 
kaoHnisation so perfect as to eliminate ali alkaline matters. 

Kap- : see Cap-. 

Kape, obs. form of Cape Cope 

IlKapelle (kape’le). Also cap-. [Ger. ad. 
med.L. capella Chapel.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orchestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be main- 
tained at most of the German courts. Hence 
II Sapellmeister (kape'lmai'star), the leader or 
conductor of a kapelle, chapel choir, or orchestra. 

1838 Penny C^ci. XII. 341/2 In 1816 he became Kapell- 
meister to the king of Wurtemberg. 1873 Ouida Pascaret 
I. 193 He was kapellmeister in our burgh. 1880 Pohl in 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 705/1 To secure the young composer 
as his second Capellmeister. 

Kaper, Kapnite, var. Caper, Capnixe. 

Kapnography (ksepnp’grafr). [f. Gr. icanpos 
smoke + -ypatpia writing.] Name for a mode of 
producing designs or pictures on a smoked surface 
of glass, etc. Hence Hapnogxa*pluc a. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

1! Kapok (ka'ppk). Also kapoc, Capoc. [Malay 
(jSlS" hdpoq.'\ A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
known as silk cotton, surrounding the seeds of the 
tree Eriodaidron anfracUtomm \ used for stuffing 
cushions, etc. Also attrib, as kapok-tree. 

175a (see Capoc]. 1858 in Simmonds Diet, Trade. x83r 
Watts Diet. CItem. VlII. 1144 The kapok-tree .. of Java 
and the Indian Archipelago bears a seed resembling .. that 
of the cotton plant. Ibid., Kapok cake. 3887 ISIolonev 
Forestry W. Ayr. 184. 1888 Hatter's Gaz. i Mar. 143/2 In 
Java, where it is met with abundantly, kapok has attracted 
considerable attention.. .It was first imported into Europe 
in 1851. 

Kapp (ko2p). [Named after Gisbert Kapp, a 
celebrated designer of dynamos, who adopted this 
unit for convenience in practical use. Cf. Ampere, 
Ohm, Volt,"] A workshop unit of magnetic lines 
of force, 6000 times the centimetre-gramrae- 


second unit. 

i^x L. Ceark Diet. Metr. Mcas. so. 

Kar, obs. form of Car, Cabe. 
i" Karabe Cka*rabtf), Obs. [ = F., It., Pg. carabtf 
(also F., Pg. karabp), ad. Arab, hakrubd, a. Peis. 

kdhrttba 'attracting straws,’ amber, f. 
hah straw + rtebd carrying off.] Yellow amber, 

Aarabe of Sodom, bitumen. 

*545 Ray.sold Byrih Mankynde ir. vi. (1634) 126 Karabe, 
otherwise named Amber, Chambers Cyct., Amber, 

Suceinum,Qt Karabe. 1704 Sullivan View Nat. II. 105 
The Karabe of Sodom., is black, not very weighty and solid. 
*79 J) G. Smith Laboratory II. 443 Take one ounce of the 
whitest Karabe (Amber), . . 

Hence Kara-hic a., in harahic acid a* succinic 
acid {^Syd. Soc. Lex.\%%i)^ 

ItKar^an (ka*ragan). [Turk?, f. hara black: 
so mod.F: karagan.^ A species of fox, Vitlpes 
haragan, inhabiting Tartary. 

Shaw Zool. I. 323 Karagan Fox. .a small species, 
which, according to Dr. Fallas, is very common in almost 
all parts of the Kirghisian deserts. 1869 Gray Catal.btam- 
iuaiia 205 Vnipes karagan (Karagan). Larger than the 
Corsac. 

Karaism (ke»Taiiz’m). [f. as Karaite: see 
•ISJI,] The religious system of the Karaites. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Eneycl. Relig. KnowL 11. 1225 The founder 
of Karaism was Anan, the son of David. 

.Karait, variant of Krait. 

Karaite (ke^Tatoit). [f. Heb. D'N’JP frdJm 
scripturalists (f. N'Jp^tf^wtoread) + -iTEk] Amem- 
ber of a Jewish sect (founded in the eighth cent. 
A, D.)/ which rejects rabbinical tradition and bases 
its tenets on a literal interpretation of the scriptures. 
They are found chiefly in the Crimea, and the 
adjacent parts of Russia and Turkey. 

*7*7“4i Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caraite, The_CaraIt« them- 
selves pretend to be the reinmns of the ten tribes led captive 
by Salmanassar. 2839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia, 

97/ 1 The Karaites deem it an act of piety to copy the Bible. 
*893 paily Kcms 3 Mar. 5/4 There are at presen^t but few 
Karaites, who all live in the Crimea, speak the Tartar 
tongue, and dress after the Tartar fashion. . 

atirib. 1900 Expositor Sept. 238 The British Museum 
Contains a considerable number of Karaite MSS. 

Hence Ka'raitism •=* Karaism. 

*7^-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caraite, A coiRrary party, 
Continuing to keep close to the letter, founded Caraitism.^ 
IlKaraka (^kara-ka). Also kurako. [M.Tori.j 
The bow-tree of New Zealand, Corytiocarpus^ iievi- 
gaia (N. O. Anacardiacex\ Also attrtb., as 

haraka-berry, -fruit, ‘Heaf -nut, -tree. 

The fruit has an edible pulp and poisonous kemeJ, which 
howeN-cr may be eaten after being roasted ^d steeped m 
a running stream of water for a considerable length oI time. 

*845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. Kew Zeal. L 233 
The karaka-tree much resembles the laurel in its growth 
^d foliage. 1859 A & Thomson Stoiy Hexv Zeal. 157 
^»d.) The karaka fruit Is about the size of aii aco^ 1883 
■Rexwick Betrayed Bring the he.Tvy Karaka leal. 

Hence Sara'klu Chem. [-ur ^], a substance ex- 
tracted from karaka-nuts by the process of washing. 


187s Watts Diet, Chevu and SuppL 710 The hitter sub- 
sta^, karakin, ..cr>'stallises in beautiful radiate needles. 

11 Karamu (kceram/P). [Maori.] The name of 
several species of Cofrosma, a genus of Austra- 
lasian trees and shrubs (N.O. Kubiaccx), some 
of which produce edible fruits. 

Bi^h^aramu, the Otago orange-leaf, or Looking-glass 
bush {C luetdd), * 

1874 J. White T t Rou 221 (Morris) Then they tied a few 
Karamu branches in front of them. 3876 in Trans. Kevj 
r 2^’ (Ibid.), I have seen it stated that coffee 

of^ne flavour has been produced irom the karamu. 

Kai’at, obs. form of Carat. 
il Karatas (kare>*las). Also 8 karata. [? Of 
Carib origin: the name is mentioned in 1667 by 
Du Tertre Hist. Antilles (Hatz.-Darm,).] A West 
Indian and South American plant {Bromelia 
Karatas), allied to the pine-apple, and yielding 
a valuable fibre ; silk-grass. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Karata, by some called cara- 
^ata maca, a kind of aloe growing in America. 3768 
hliLLCR Card. Diet., Karatas, the >vild Ananas or Penguin. 

. . This plant is very common in the West Indies, where the 
juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a shm^ 
acid flavour. 1848 in Craig; also m later diets. 

Karat- tree (kse-ratitri). [f. Cabat + Tkee.] 
The Abyssinian Coral-tree, Eiythrina abyssinica 
(N. O. LegumiuosiJe), with scarlet flowers, and 
seeds which have been supposed to he the original 
of the carat- weight (Paxton Bot. Did. i86S). 
Karausse, obs. /. Cabouse. Karavan, 
-aeral, ohs. ff. Caravan, etc. Karboy, var. 
Carboy. Kar<!as(a)e, obs. f. Carcase. Kar- 
cheffe, -cher, obs. ff. Kerchief, Keucher. 
Kard(e, obs. f. Card ri.l and ».J; var. Garde. 
Kavdel, var. Cabdel, 

fKa'rdeater. Obs. ram. [Obs.formof*ran/i/i:r, 
fern, of Cardeb.J A woman who cards. 

1363 Rolls Parlt. II. 278/1 Broudesters, Kardesters, 
Pynercsccs de Leitie. 14.. Poc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 575/40 
Corptrix, a kardest^re. 

Kardil, obs. f. CbaIdle. Kardio- : see 
Cardio-. Kare, obs. f. Care sb. 

11 Kareao, kareau. (karc,au-, -a-a). [Maori.] 
Tile native name for the New Zealand creeping 
plant Ripogonum parvijlartim. Also kareao-vius. 

1845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. Kew Zeal. L 218 (Morris) 

A tedious march.. along a track constantly obstructed by 
webs of the karcau, or supple-jack. 1^3 Bi'ller Birds 
Kew Zeal. (1888) II. 317 Our shins aching from repeated 
contact with the kareao-vines. 

Karect(e, var. Caract ; obs. f. Carat. 
Karelillite Ck®Telm9it). Min. [Named 1858, 
after Karelin its discoverer: see -iteI.] K lead* 
grey oxysulphide of bismuth found in the Altai. 
x86i in Bristow Gloss. Min, x868 in Dana Mitu 
Karelling, obs- form of Caroung. 
tKaremon, var. CabiIa\n 2 Obs., man, male, 
axi^oa Pistill of Susan 249 (Cotton MS) Sche..karpyd 
to bat karemon, as she well kowthc. 

Kareyii(e, Karf(©, obs. ff. CaVruiok, Carve. 
Kari, Karibdous; see Karri, Karybdys, 


Karite, variant of Krait. 

+ Xarit6, karitej?, obs. forms of Chabitt. 
c 1200 Vices <5* Virtues 37 Se 5e \vune3 on karite, he wuneS 
on gode. Ibid., Wunj3en on karile,J>at is, luue of godc and 
of mannen, 1705 Phillips, Kariteox Carite, a Name which 
our Alonks in former times gave to the best Dxmk or strong 
Beer that was kept in their Monaster^'. 

Kark, var, Cauk sb. Karkaise, -keis, obs. 
ff. Carcass. Karkee, bad' f. Khaki, Kark- 
nett, karkynet^ obs. ff. Carcanet. 

Karl(e, Karl-hemp, obs. ff. C.vrl, Carl-hemp. 
Elarling) variant of Cabline 
(( Karma (kauma). Also karraan. [Skr. 
karma, kartnan-, action, fate.] In Buddhism, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his successive 
states of existence, regarded as determining his 
fate in the next ; hence, necessary fate or destiny, 
following .as effect from cause. 

1828 B. H. Hoocson in Trans. R. Asiai. Soc. (1830) 11. 
250 1836 Penny Cycf. V. 531/1 The progress of the 

soul towards matter t. therefore the effect of a sucression 
of TCts (Karma— whence the name of the school KarmiKa) 
on the part of the souh 1853 P. D. Hnups Pud/tuni 
■ao As the cause of . reproduction, karma, is destroyed, 
It is not possible for him [the rabatj lo enter u^n any 
other mode of existence. *879 ‘ Max Muller Set Ess. 
(i38il II. 495 ^Vhat the Buddisis call by the general name 
of Karman, comprehends all influences which the jmt 
exercises on the present, whether ph>'si(^ or menlaL xSm 
Wood tr. Barth's Relig. India j 12 The individual .. entirely 
nerishes. The influence of its karman alone, of its acts, 
survives it. 1892 Month Jan. xo ‘ Karaia . . litc^ly signi- 
fies ‘action’, and in Theosophtc phrascoIog>' indicates the 
unvarying dimn .of cause and effect that governs the 

"KSiuatluan, Car- (katror«-)>ian), rf. 
r After Karmat, the founder of the sect.] One of 
a sect of jrohaihmedans, founded, in the plh cent. 
Also as adj. Belonging to this sect 
1810 Pantalcgia, Karmattans,p. sect of Mohanunedam, 
who once occasioned great duonlers m the empire of the 
aSj™ x&nEnryd. Brit. 11. ass/a As to the sp^ tencu 
professed by the Kamiatians-.tlei- »erv, m their nltunnu 


expression, pantheistic in theory and socialist in practice. 
1883 Ibid. XVI. 594/1 Toward 8S7 a. a an Ismailian, 
Hamdan, sumamed Karmat, founded the branch sect of 
the Cannaihians. 

KaMnic (kaumik), a, [f. Karma + -lo.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, karma. 

3885 A P. SiNNETT Karma II. no To seek .. some 
comprehension of the Karmic principle in operation. 
Kam, -e, var. Cair.s' ; ohs. f. Keh.v riS.t 
Kamel, obs. f. Kernel ; v.ar. Carnel. 

Karob, -e, obs. forms of Carob. 

1658-1706 in Phillips. 

tKarol, karolle, etc. obs. ff. Carol sb. and v. 
Early examples of sense 5 of the sK 
34x9-20 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) a3 Et in soluc 
facta pro karolles in claustro, ion 3483 Cath. Angl, 200/3 
A Karalle or a wTj'tlng burde, piutcus. 

Karolingian, variant of Cabolixgian. 

H Karoo, karroo (kan?). Also S karo, 9 
korro. [Of Hottentot origin; but the precise 
etymology is uncertain. According to Lichtenstein 
(1811) and Burchell (1822), karoo or karro is 
a Namaqua Hottentot adj. meaning^ * hard but 
later authorities give for this ka’rusa (Tindall 
1857) or ga'rosa (Kroenlein 1889), while the 
modem Hottentot name for the karroo is said to 
be Tord (Kroenlein). Gat'o ‘desert’, has also 
been suggested as a possible source. Lichtenstein 
and Burchell may have wrongly identified 7 W or 
giro with the adj. meaning ‘hard*. (See J. Platt, 
in N, Q, 9th s. IV. 105; Athenxum 19 May, 
1900.) 

The earlier spellings Indiiate a pron. (kar^') ; it is not clear 
whether (k.TrH') is a phonetic development of this or due to 
the influence of Dutch orthographj*.] 

The name given to barren tracts in South Africa, 

I consisting of extensive elevated plateaus, with a 
clayey soil, which during the dry season are 
entirely waterless and arid. 

The Great Karoo extends over an area 300 miles from 
West to East, and from 70 to 80 from South to North, in the 
centre of Cbpe Colony. 

3789 Paterson Narr. 4 youmeys 44 Next day wc pro- 
ceeded through what the Dutch call Karo, an extensive 
plain. 1812 Anne Plumptree tr. Lichtensteins Trav. S. 
A/r. 112 The Great Karroo, as it Ls called, a parched 
and arid plain. 1822 Burchell Trav. L 207 A range of 
mountains.. separates the great Karro from the inliabitcd 
parts of the colony. 3845 Darwin yntl. Beagle v. 89 
Khinoccroses and elephants (roamingl over the Karros of 
Southern Africa. xSa? Hat, Encyel, 1. 356 The karoos in 
the dry season are almost as barren .is the wastes of the 
Sahara. 2880 Africa (ed. 1) 155 Grasses and herbage 
found on the. .Veldts and (he Karroa 

b. atirib., as karoo bush, country, desert, shrub ; 
also karoo beds, formation, series, an important 
South African series of rocks, of Triassic age, 
chiefly sandstone mixed with volcanic matter; 
karoo ground, a yellowish iron-chay. 

3836 Penny Cyel. VI. 257/2 The Great Karroo..is one of 
the most barren and desolate spots imaginable. ..The soil is 
a sand mixed with clay containing particles of Iron, which 
gives it a yellowish colour: all soil of a similar colour in 
other parts of the Colony is called by the name of Karroo 
ground. 2842 MohFAT Miss. Tours S, A/r, i. The 
Karroo country, .is a parched and arid plain. 3876 Eneycl. 
Brit. V. 42/1 The ‘Karroo beds ‘..are believed from the 
abundance of fossil wood and frcsh-walcr shells lo be of 
lacustrine origin. 1885 Rider Haggard A*. Solomon's Mines 
V. 64 The waterless desert covered with a species of karoo 
shruu j8S6 H. Carvell Lewis Papers on the Diamond 
(i897)7Thediamond-bearing pipes [at Kirabcrlcyl penetrate 
strata ofl'riassic age which are known as the Karoo beds. 
Ibid., The Kimberley shales belong lo the lower Karoo 
formation. 

t KaroR, obs. f. Cares, heavy sleep, torpor. 

3598 Sylvester Du Bartas ill hi. P’«nVr 356 The Karos, 
th* Apoplexie, and l.cthargie. 1623 in Cockerasl 
Kaross (karp’s). Forms: a. SiLTosao, cross, S-Q 
kross; 8- kaross, 9 carosa, karross. [South 
African karos : see note below.] 

A mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the 
skins of animals with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

a. 3733 Medley tr, Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 187 Their 
Krosso (as the Hottcmois term them) or mantles, cover the 
trunk of their bodies. 177$ Masson in PhtL Trans. LXVL 
293 These Hottentots were all cloathcd in crosses, or mantles, 
made of the hides of oxen. 1785 G. For-ster tr. S/arr. 
man's Voy. Cape G. Hope in 1772,610. II. v. 187 These cloaks 
or Krosscs, as they call them in broken Dutch. 18x4 
Thusbcrg Acc. Cape in Pinkerton's Voy. XVI, 33 The 
sheepskin, w-hich they call a Kross. Makryat Phant. 
Ship X, They wore not their sheepskin krosscs. 

p. 37850 . Fovsrr.ztr. S/arrman I Voy. CapeG.H.(ijZ 6 ) 

1. xS3 The women ^ve a long peak lo their karossci 1&22 
Burch ELL T'rot'.l. 267 The kaross. a genuine Hottentot ilrcs.<, 
modeofshceptskin prepared with the hair wasprcityroucli 
used by both sexes. 1824 Ibid. IL 350 Raross and kAo are 
but two words for the same thing : the former belongs lo tfic 
HoUcnioi, and the latter to the Siclmana lan^gc. 2834 
Pringle A/r. Sk. L 133 Dressed in the old sficcp-skm 
mantle or caross iB3o SiR S. Lakenas What / satu m 
‘Kt^r-Land 58 Blankets and karosscswcie also leflLchind. 

Comb. xSSx J. rilACK£N2i£ Day-Jatvn in Dark Places 170 
Disturbed, - in their skin-dressing and kaross-makin^^ 

[Not a Bantu word, and app. not HoticntoL In W. Ten 
Rhynes vocabulary cf 1671 (in Chuxchills Voy. IV. 345) 
'‘Karos colobiu.'n* (l c. a jacket s*iihout siceses oc with ar:a» 
boJes^is place Jacanng ibe ‘ Corrupt Dutch Wcids uliicharc 
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separated from the * Original Hottentot Words In Sparr- 
man's 1772-6 (see quoL 1785) U is called * broken Dutch 
P. Kolbe (174s, in Asiley's y(^a^es III. 351) gives the name 
oikut’kros to the skin-apron worn by women, and kul-kros 
10 that of the men: in these the first element is Dutch, 
But it has not been ascertained of what Dutch word kros 
or karos could be a corruption, (Mr. James Platt, to 
whom these data for the history of the word are due, has 
suggested the possibility of its representing Du. kuras^ 
or'Pg. coura^a, Sp. coraza., cuirass. (Ten Rhyne’s ‘ Corrupt 
Dutch Words* include kraUcn^ kraal, really from Sp. ctJrra/, 
Pg. curraL) See Notes and Queries gtb Ser. V. 125, 236 ; 
Aikeiusuin 19 May 190a) But Hesseling, Het Afrikaatisch 
(Leiden 1899) 81, thinks the word Hottentot.] 

Karoyne, Karp(e, obs. ff. Carrion, Carp vA 
Karra t, Karrawan, Karre, Karreine, 
Karrek, obs. ff- Carat, Caravan, Carr 2^ 
Carrion, Caruack. 

Karree (k^crr). [S. Afr. Du. karree {-hotti^ 
-boom), from Hottentot name.] A South African 
tree {Rhus viminalis) resembling a willow, used 
for making bows. 

[182* Burchell Trav. 1. 179 Very large bushes of Karree^ 
houty which . . have a great resemblance to our common 
willows.] 1824 Ibid. II. 199 The bow itself is made not 
alwaj's of the same sort of wood. . .The karree-tree. .is most 
generally used for this purpose. 1842 Moffat Miss. Tours 
S. Afr. i. 6 Khanee trees and shrubs umbrageous at all 
seasons of the year. 1876 Mtss-FnEWER tr. Verne's Adv. 
in S. Afr. v. 39 The karrees with dark green foliage. 

11 Karri (kreri). Also kari. [Native name 
(W. Australia),] An Australian tree {Eticalyptus 
diversicolor, one of the ‘blue gums’); also, its hard 
red timber, used in street-paving. Also aitrib. 

1870 W. H. Knight \V. Austral. 38 (Morris) The Karri., 
is another wood very similar in many respects to the tuarL 
1875 T. Laslett Timber 196 (ibid.) The kari-tree is found in 
Western Australia, Daily Npos^z Sept. 5/3 A*panel’ 
of karri wood has been laid opposite the West Strand Post 
Office, where the we.ar and tear is exceedingly heavy.^ 1897 
Illustr. Land. Ncsos j May 598 They ..neither rot in the 
ground nor yield to the ravages of the white ant. .it is not 
necessary to creosote Karri or Jarrah sleepers. 

Karroo, var. spelling of Karoo. 

Karsteuite (kaustenait). Min. [ad. G. kar- 
stenit, named 1813, after D. L. G. Karsten : see 
-iTfil.] AnhydroRs sulphate of lime ; now called 
Anhydrite. 1844 in Dana muu 

t Karfc, Kart-, obs. form of Cart Cart-. 

CZ425 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 650/21 Hie earpentarius, 
kartwryght, 24.. Ibid. 36S/16 Bigata, a karllode. Ibid. 
503/29 Lolidolium, a karlsadell. Ibid. 611/6 Selahicalis 
[? read scala bigalis^ a kartladdere. 

IIKartel (ka-it'l). Also oartle. [S. African 
Dutch; app. ad. Pg. caul, catle, catre- little bed 
according to Schuchardt {Kreol. Sind. IX. 119), a 
South Indian word, Tamil kaUil bedstead, adopted 
and diffused by the Portuguese.] The wooden 
bed or hammock, in a South African ox-wagon. 

j88o P. Gillmore On Duly 275 The worthy missionary 
had his waggon brought in front of the porch, swung a 
cartle in it, and made my bed there. 1883 Olive Schreiner 
Story Afr. Farm 11. xh. (18871 276 Next day Gregory carried 
her. .10 the waggon.. .As he laidher down on the‘kartel’ 
she looked far out across the plain. 1885 Rjder Haggard 
K. Solomons Mines liL (1887] 42 In this after part was 
a hide ‘ cartle ' or bed. 

Karthe, erron. f. scart, Scr.vt, hermaphrodite. 
Karval, -vel, obs. forms of Carvel. 

Karve, Karver, obs. ff. Carve, Carver. 
Kary, Karyage, obs. ff. Carrv, Carriage. 
fKarybdys, Karibdous, obs. ff. Charybdis, 
CZ400 Rom. Rose ItILove] is Karibdous perilous, Dis* 
agreable and gracious. CZ400 Ir, Secreta Secret.,' Gov. 
Lordsfu 50 Sylla and karybdys. 

Karya, karyun, obs. forms of Carrion-. 
t Karyn(e, var. Cakene 2 Obs., forty days’ fast. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. 150 Here folow* the knowelece what 
a Karyne ys. . . He that fulfiUeth alle thes poyntvs vy. yere 
duiy'ng, dothe and wynneihe a Kar>’ne, that ys to sey 
a Lemon. 

Karyo- (kce-rw), sometimes caryo-, combining 
form of Gr. napyov nut, kernel, employed in a 
number of biological terms referring to the nucleus 
of an animal or vegetable cell, esp. to changes 
which take place in its structure. Tlic earliest of 
these were karyolysis, karyolytic (introduced by 
Auerbach in 1874) and karyokinesis (Schleicher). 
Those generally recognized are the following : 
Blaa^olriziesis (-kainf’sis) [Gr, Klvtiai's motion], 
the complicated series of changes observed m 
indirect or ‘mitotic’ division of a cell-nucleus; 
hence Karyokinetlo (-kaine’tik) a., pert.aining to 
karyokinesis. JCaTyoljrmph, the more fluid 
portion of a cell-nucleus, Karyoly8is(k2eripdisis) 
[Gr. Auair], the dissolution of a cell-nucleus {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS7): hence KaryoJytlo (-U’lik) a. 
Xaryomlto'sis [Gr, furos a thread], separation of 
the nuclear fibres in the process of cell-division ; 
hence Karyomlto’lc, -mitotic ad/s. Ka'ryo- 
pla^sm [Gr. ir^dafia thing moulded], the formed 
substance or protoplasm of the nucleus; nucleo- 
plasm {Syd. Soc. Lex.), Saryorrhe*xis [Gr./^ftr 
breaking], bursting of a cell-nucleus. Xa'ryoao^mo 


[Gr. awfia body], one of the segments into which the 
fibres of a nucleus break up during karyokinesis. 
Karyosteao’sia [Gr. esTivtuais constriction], direct 
or ‘amitotic’di vision ofthenucleus, bysimpleelonga- 
tion and constriction ; hence Karyostenotic a. 

1882 Vines tr. Sacks* Bof. 17 In the process of division 
into two the nucleus usually goes through a series of 
changes which arc designated by the term ^Karyokinesis. 
Z894 H. DRUM^roND Ascent Man L 80 The fertilised ovum 
has completed the complex preliminaries of Kaiyoklnesis. 
1885 Sedgwick in Proc. R.^ Soc. XXXIX. 243 The *karyo- 
kinetic figures characteristic of the ectodermal nucleL x8^ 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Lift Introd. 33 The ovular 
nucleus . . undergoes karyokinetlc changes. Z899 Allbutt's 
Sysi. Med. VI. 491 Fine fibrils', .floating in the *karyolymph. 
Ibid, 168 The leucocytes, often at an early date, undergo 
fatty degeneration and necrosis, their nuclei disappearing 
both by ■‘karyolysis and karyorrhexis. 1883 tr. Ziegler's 
Path. Anat. I. § 75 Radiating lines of granules making 
up the so-called ’karyolytic figure. 1885 Schafer in Proc. 
R. Sac. XXXVIII. 9t 'The cells of lymphoid tissuemultiply 
abundantly by ’karyomitosis. /^fif.,Thosepeculiar changes 
in the nucleus which have been termed karyokinetlc or 
’karyomiioic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 7 These cells 
..frequently show the phenomenon of karyo-mitosis, that 
is, a division of their nucleus with a star-shaped figure 
at each end. 1899 Ibid VI. 491 The nucleus or *karyo- 
plasm, also shows a reticulum of exceedingly fine fibrils. 
1890 Waldever in yrnl. Microse. Soc. XXX. i 65 Distin- 
guished as ’karyosoines ', bodies that are stained blue; 

. . * plasmasomes which stain red; ‘hyalosomes ', which 
are not stained. 

Kas- : see also Cas-. 

tKa*Ser« Obs. Forms: i caser, 1-2 (5) 
cosere, 1-3 kasere, 3 kaserr, 5 kasar, 7 cazard. 
[OE. edscre, repr. the Comm. Tcut. t}’pe katsar, 
ad.L. Cxsar or Gr. Kataap, the ai giving OK. d, as 
in native words. The southern ME. form would 
have been cdser\ but the word is known only in 
the northern form, having been early supplanted 
by the newer adoptions Kaiser and Cjesar. 

The ending is conformed to the .ere of agent-nouns like 
dSmere, bScere, etc.; cf. ON. keisari. But the Lindisf 
Gosp. Gloss, has caser dat, and acc. (dat. also casere, ^eri, 
and in the genitive cxsarcs, casseres, ccssarcs.\ 

The Emperor, an emperor; » Kaiser. 
c888 K. jElfreo Boeth, xxxvUl § 1 ptes kaseres nama wzes 
Agamenon. <2900 Martyrol. Fragm. in O.E. Texts 178 
Daiianus se ct^ere. Lindisf. Gosp. John xix, 15 

Nabbo we cyniug buta bone caser. a 1154 O.E. Chroiu 
an. 1106 ^ewinn betwu.x ham Casere of Sexiande and bis 
sunu. CZ200 Ormin8329 pe Romanisshc king, .patt ta wass 
Kaserr oferr bemnu Ibid 9172 He wass sett to been Kasere 
i Rome riche. ^ £1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. ix. 2742 Casere, 
kyng, na empriowre. c 2460 Towneley Myst. xiv. 220 That 
prynce that shalle ouer com in by kasar and kyng. a x6©s 
AIontcomerie Misc. Poems ii|. 40 Sho IFortuneJ counts not 
kings nor cazards mair nor cuiks. Ibid. xtv. 43. 

Comb, exxoo Or.min 3270 An Komanisshe Kascrrking 
Wass Augussiuss ^ehatenn. /bid 3294, etc, 
t Kasi, Kasik, obs. forms of Kazi, Cacique. 
1748 Earllujuake Peru iii. 326 The Kasik of Pisco coming 
to Lima to demand some goods. 

tKask, Obs, rare~'^. [a. ON. /'tzrj/C’-r (Sw., 
Da. karsk, Norw. dial, kask brisk, bold LG, 
karsch, kasch. /w/r).] Active, vigorous. 

CZ300 Havelok 1841 pe laddes were kaskc and leyte, And 
vn-bi-yeden him ilkon. 

!l Kassu (kce’sz/). [var, of Cachou, Catechu.] 
The kind of catechu obtained from the nuts of the 
Areca palm {Areca Catechu) ; used as a mastica- 
tory and in tanning leather and dyeing, 
xBfiz Birdwood Catal. Econ. Prod. Bombay. 

Kast, -e, obs. forms of Cast sb. and v. 

+ Kastainy, -and, -eyne, variants of Cast.vne 
Obs., chestnut. In quot. aitrib. 
a 2400-50 Alexander He castis on a Cape of kastand 
[Dublin MS. castansj hewes. 
t Kaat6. Obs. rare~-\ [a. ONF, casted ■= 
OF. chastedx see Chastity,] Chastity. 

13.. in Pol.,Rel, <J L. Poems (*866) 241 Vs preyen bileue, 
god wille, & pite, Vs kepeii god hope, iSIekenesse, & kaste. 
tKastin, var. casten, Caste v. Obs., to chasten. 
CX200 Vices JS’ Virtues' He besohic at gode pat nahl 

ne scolde relnln, for be folke to kastin. 

Kastril, obs. f. Kestrel. Kastyn, obs. 
inf. of Cast v. Kat: see Kete v, 

Kat- : see also Cat-. 

(1 Kat. [Arab. ^tz/.] A shrub, Catha edulis, 
N.O. Cclaslraceret a native of Arabia, where it is 
extensively cultivated for its leaves, which have 
properties similar to those of tea and cofTee. ■ I 
2858 Penny Cycl. 2nd SuppL 107/1 C[<Ulia[ edulis ts the 
Kat or Khat of (he Arabs. 1866 Treas. Bat, 239 The use 
of K:1t in .Arabia is said,, to have preceded that of coffee. 

Ka*ta'« ^ direct adoption of Gr. «oTa-, em- 
ployed in some recent’ scientific formations in 
preference to the Latinized spelling Cata- (q. v.). 
See Introductory Note on letter K. 
tl Katabasis (.katwbasis). [a. Gr. nard^aats 
a going down, descent, f. uaTa^aivtiv to go down ; 
cf. Anabasis.] A going down ; a military retreat, 
in allusion to that of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, related by him in his Anabasis. 

1837 De Quincev Revolt Tartars Wks. 1862 IV. 1x2 The 
Russian anabasis and karabosis of Napoleon. 1899 IVesim. 
Caz. 17 May 4/x Little space is devoted to ihe Anabasis i 


It is, as in the story of Xenophon, the Katahasis which fills 
■ the larger part. ... 

Katabolic (kcetabp-lik), a. Biol. [f. .is next - 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting katabolisni. 

187S Foster Phys. § 30 (1888) 43 To dlstinguisU the prodecl's 
. . Into waste products proper, the direct results of Jaitabolic 

changes, and into bye products., which cannot,. beconsidered 

as necessarily either anabolic or katabolic. 2894 H. Drim- 
MONO Ascent Man 290 The act of fertilization is the anabolic 
restoration, renewal, and rejuvenescence of a katabolic cell, 

Batabolism (katte-b^liz’m). Biol. [f. Gr. 
KaTa$o\-fi a throwing down (f. /faTO/SoXAnK to 
throw down) + -isst.] That phase’ of the meta- 
bolism of living bodies which consists in the 
breaking down of complex organic compounds 
into simpler ones ; destructive metabolism. 

2876 Foster Pkys.^ § 530 (1888) 807 Wherever destructive 
I metabolism, kataboHsm, is going on, heat is being set free. 

1889^ Geddes Sz Thqmson Evol. Sex {[. 27 The male repro- 
' duction is associated with preponderating kataboHsm. 1804 
: Kidd Soc. Evolut. ix. '287 The tendency— by itself dis- 
integrating and destructive— known as kataboHsm. 

!I Katabothron (ksetabf^'lJr^/n). Also cata- 
botbron, kata'vothron. PI. -a (-ona). [a. late 
and mod.Gr. KardBoOpov, f. Hard down + / 5 o 0 pcir a 
hole.] A subterranean channel or deep chasm 
formed by the action of water. 

2820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily IL xIL Rti A lake whose 
supeifluous waters are carried on byacatabothronorsubter- 
ranean channel, 1833 Lyell Princ. Ceol. III. J44 The gulphs 
(katavolhrons) of the plain of Tripolitza have swallowed up 
of late years thousands of human bones. 1846 Grote Greece 
II. viiL II, 506 Tegea and Mantineia — conterminous towns 
. .separated by one of those capricious torrents which only 
escapes through katabothra. 

Katadicrotism (kmtadai’krtfliz’m). [f. Gr. 
Kara down Dicrotisjl] ‘ The occurrence of 
dicrotism in the downward stroke of a sphygmo-' 
graphic tracing’ Soo. Lex. 18S7). 

Commonly expressed by dicroiisin without prefix (see 
Dicrotic a.), the opposite being attacroiism. 
Eatapnoric (kmtafp'rik), a. Also cataphoric, 
[ad. Gr. Kara(popiic- 6 s, f. /cara^opa a bringing down, 
f. Kara down -h (pipdv to carry.] Of the action of 
all electric current : Carrying a fluid along with it, 
producing electric osmose. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 M. A Starr in Eleetr. Daily 
Life 271 The second action of, a continuous. galvanic 
current is to move along with it ^the fluids which he m us 
path. ‘ This is called its cataphoric action.. 

Katapleotio, -pleiite, -plexy : see Cat.y-. 
‘Katastate (katze'st/t). Biol [f. Gr. ^ara 
down -h ffTar-orplaced.] One of the simpler products 
resulting from katabolism in a living organism. 

28^ GEDDES&TH0MsoN,£‘ui?/..SVArxiLx6a The csseiifl^ly 
katabolic male cell .. brings to the ovum a supply of cha- 
racteristic waste products or kalastales, which stimulate the 
latter to division. 1B03 J* Davis Biol. (ed. 2)^1. 13 Kata- 
bolism. .involves the degradation of protoplasm into simpler 
and simpler compounds (katastaies). - 4-, 

II Katatonia (koeiat^wnia). Path. [f. Gr. Kara 
down + -rovia, from tqvos Tone.] A form of 
insanity, characterized by epilepsy and catalepsy 
{Cent„ Picti). Hence Katato'uiac, one who is 
affected with katatonm. 

1888 Alien. ^ Neurol, July 458 Kxernan found four head 
iniuries among 30 kalatoniacs. 

iCatch, obs. form of Catch sb. and v. 
il Katclmng* (kre-tjnq). Also katjang. [f. 
Malay and Javanese katjang ‘ bean *, applied to 
species of Lablab, Dolichos, Phaseolus, Arac/iis, 
etc. ; katjang-mienjak, -socock, -tana, are names, in 
different islands, of Areuhis hypogxa/\ 1 he ground- 
nut, Arachis hypogota (N.O. Leguminosx). Hence 
katchung-oil,- exj^ressed from the seeds of. this, 
used in warm climates as a substitute for olive oil. 

2858 in SisiMONDS Diet, Trade, Katchung-oiL *883 in 
Percy Smith Gloss. Terms. 

Kate (k^t). A pel-form of the female name 
Katherine ; now also used as a baptismal name. 
Also, a dialect name for several species of finches, 
as the brambling, hawfinch, and goldfinch. 

*773 Barrington in Pldl. Trans. LXIH. 283 note, spy 
London bird-catchers also sell .. the yelloVv hammer^ twite 
and brambling [note. They call this bird a katcl ^ singing 
birds. 2802-33 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (ed. Rcnmc;53 
Mountain Finch . . {Provincial) Kate. 2885 Swaisson / ry. 
Names Birds 58 In the north, young goldfinches are callcu 
Grey Kates or Pates 
Katel(.l, obs. form of Cattle. , 
Katelectrotonus, -tonic : see Catelectiuj-* 

2878 Foster Phys . i. xl § 2. 61 The changes .. arc spohen 
of as katelectrotonus^ and the nen'e is said to be in . 
katelectroionlc condition. 

Kater, var. Cater sbX Katereme, var. 
Quatreme Obs. ' Katereyn, -ryn, v.ir. Quatjun 
Obs. Kateryn cup : see Catiiern. ^ , 

il Kate-xoken, var. Catexocuen [Gr. Kar 
pre-eminently. Obs. , 

1633 Massinger Guardian in. i, Vou arc a lover .Tlrcau> * 
Be a drunkard loo.aiid after turn small poet; And then >0 
arc mad— the madman. ■ ' » 

Katharophore (kre-hardfo^i). [f. Gr. u/xOapos 

pure 4- •popos bearing.] An instrument for cU-aiis- 
ing tJie urethra. 2890 Gould Med Did. 
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Katharsis, Kathartic : see Cathar*. 

Kathenotlieism (ka])e-noJ);,iz’m), [f. Gr. 

KaQ' iVa ‘ one by one’ + THEiSit. Cf. Hen’Otheism.] 
The form of polytheism characteristic of the Vcdic 
religion, in ^v'hich each god for the time is con- 
sidered single and supreme. 

1865 Max Muller Scl. Ess. (1881) II, 137 This surely is 
not what is commonly understock by polytheism. Yet It 
would be equally wrong to call it ^lonothcisvi. If we must 
have a name for it I should call it Kathenoiheism^ or simply 
Heiwthchin^i, c. a belief in single gods. 1871 Tylor Prim. 
Ctili. II. 321. 

Katheran, obs. f, Cateran: see Ketherin. 

Katheter, Kathetometer: see Cathet-. 

1849 R. V, Dixon Heat i. 52 An instrument, since called 
a kathetometer. .used in physical investigations for the pur- 
pose of measuring small differences of vertical heights. 

Kathode, -ddic, Kation, etc. : see Cat-. . 

II Katipo (kce'tipal. [Maori.] A poisonous 
spider {Latrodectus scelio or katipd) of New Zea- 
land and Australia. 


185a Mundy Our Antipodes (1857) 178 A bite on the face 
by a venomous spider called by the natives Katipo. X87Q 
Chapman in Trans. Nciu Zeal. Inst. 11. 8a Proofs of the 
violently poisonous nature of the bite of the Katipo. 

. Katour, var. Cater sh.^ Katow, obs. f. 
Kotow. Katri, var. Khatri. Katt, -e, obs. 
ff. CAT. Kattair, obs. f. Catarrh. Katta- 
maran, bbs. f. Catamaran. 
t Ka’tted,///. a. Obs. [For catted^ f. dial, caty 
a lump of clay mixed with straw. See Mng. Dial. 
Did. s.v,] Plastered with clay, 

1684 I. Mather Remark. Provid. (1856) sb, A violent 
flash ..of lightning, which brake and shivered one of the 
needle.s of the katted or wooden chimney. (1885 Century 
Has- XXIX- 874/1 The chimneys were usually built of 
sticks of wood and well plastered on the inside with clay. 
These ‘ Katted ’ chimneys, as they were called in New Eng- 
land, often took fire.] 

Katterwayng, Kattesminte, obs. ff. Cater- 
wauling, Catmint. Kattie, liatty, var. 
Catty. Katwal, var, Cotwal. 
f Katy. Obs. rare—^. [dim. of the female name 
KaU'. cf. Kittocic, Kitty.] A wanton. 

*5JS Lynocsay Satyre 267 Pray my Ladle Prlores The 
suith^till dedair, Gif ft be sin ta tak ane Kaity \v. r. KatyJ. 
Katydid (,ktf‘*tidid), U.li. Also kattiedid, 
kittydid. [Echoic.] A large green orthopterous 
insect of the family LoatslidiHt of arboreal habits, 
which produces by stridulation a noise to Nvhich 
its name Is duej the common or broad-winged 
species fJOyrtophylluni concavuui) abounds in the 
central and eastern states of America. 

' xSoo K. Wilson in Poems ff Lit. Prose (1876) II. 346 Owls, 
crickets, treefrogSjkittydtdsresound, xZn^ldid 113 October 
• .roused the katydid in chattering wrath. *83* Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer. (1894) I. X35 Locusts, kattie- 
dids, beetles, and hornets, 1858 O. W, Holmes Aut. 

Break/.-t. (1883I 186 Voices., stridulous enough to sing duets 

with the katydids. 

Katy-handed, a. So, [Of doubtful origin. 

Both form and meaning suggest connexion with 
keithaandet Icfi-handed (f. keithaand, kette the left nand) j 
but cf. al.so Gael, ciotag left hand. Cf. Kav a.\ 
Left-handed. 

x8w Galt Sicamdoai ix. igi The spurtle-sword , . was 
Very incommodious to nve on the left side, as I have been all 
my days l^ty-handed. 

Kau- : see also Cao-. 

Kauce, obs. f. Causev. Kaueh, var. Kiadgh. 
Kaue, Eauelacion, obs. ff. Cave sh.^, Cavil- 
i.ATioN. Kauersin, var. Caobsin. Kaught, 
kaujt, obs. ff. caught : see C.u'cu. Kauk, 
var. C.ruK s6. ; obs. 1'. C.vutK v. Kaul(l, obs. i. 
Caue. Kaulk, var. Cawk sA.l Kaupe, obs. f. 
Cope tr.2, Coup sb}- Kauret, obs. f. Cowrie. 
Eanri (kauTi). ' Also cowry, -ie, 
kourie, kowrie.-' ' [Slaori ’/w/rr/, in Lees Nesv 
Zeal, yocab: iiSio) written iaudi, and d inter- 
cliangiug in Maori.] - . ■ 

A tall coniferous tree of New Zealand {.dgal/us 
or Datnmara auslralis')^ wbicii furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin known as k.auri-gum. 

■ >813 R. A. Cruise Ten Months Mew Zeal. i.(5 (.Morns) 
The b.'lnks of Ibe river were found to abound with cowry. 
aSss w. Yate Acc. Mew Zeal 37 dbW-) rVs =i shrub .. ihe 
Itauri is not very graceful. iSsa bluNuv Our Antiji _ . 
(>8 s 7) leS Thirteen fine younS^^kau^ris vatyjng in girth 
fram that of a quarter cask to a fiogsJicad. jSSj KEiJWica 
Joctrayeet 47 As some tall Kauri soars in lonely pride. 

b. attrib. and Comb., -as iaun bush, forest, 
pine,' spar, trade, tree, wood', also kaun-guno, 
.-resin, the fossil' resin of kauri, used as a yarnisn 
(cf. Daiisiab) ; obtrdned in quantities by digging 
where the trees have formerly grown. 
lllttslr. Catal. Cl. Exhib. 

-Australian copal.l 180 Munov Our Anti/leiAs (1857) ■=? 
-A forest of ihC^Kauri pine, the pride of the New Z^.ind , 
Sylva. /iM. 1S5 Intending to touch in that country to ^et 
Khturi spartc 18^ Si.u.«osds Otet. Trade ii./a fro^ 
fossil dS^siLs.illTe kowrie resin of 5“™)'’='?= °Ss 
.887 HoemsTETTER Mew Zeal. .48 The • ' 

a second very salrntble product, 'ho ,kaur> pun 187S U RE 
T>iet. Arts 111. =5 Kourie wood..U is also called cowdte 
ard kauric wootL 


II Eausia (ke*sia, kauvia). O, Antiq. Also 
causia. [Gr« /<'av<ria.] A low broad-brimtned felt 
hat worn by the ancient Macedonians. 

1850 Lcitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 338 (cd. 2) 
40i 185G K>)sosv. Greece lu xciv. XII. 337 Himself fAlex- 
ander the Great] steering hU vessel, with the kausia on his 
head, and the regal diadem above it. i860 W. Alexasher 
St Ausustine's Holiday A glittering tiar above 

his kausia. 

li Kava (ka*va). AUo cava, koava, kawa ; 
also Ava. [South-western Polynesian.] An in- 
toxicating beverage prepared from the macerated 
(chewed, grated, or pounded) roots of the Poly- 
nesian shrub Piper methysticum or Macropiper 
laiifolium (N.O* Piperacex). Also, this plant, or 
its root. 


18x7 J. Martin Marker's Tonga Islands ja', Finoiv. , pro- 
posed . . to go into this cavern and drink cava. iQ^ Treas. 
Jiot 708/r The root called by the Polynesians Ava or Kava. 
lln'd.f It appears that Kava has, Uke tolxicco, a calming 
effect rather than an intoxicating one. 1890 Stevlsson 
Lett. (1899) 11. 2, 1 hope some day to offer you a bowl of 
kava there, or a slice of a pineapple. 

b. atlrib. and Comb.j as kava-bozMy ‘driftker^ 
-drinking,, plaift, root ; also kava-ring, a cere- 
monious gathering to drink kava. 

1823 Byron Island «. ii, Strike up the dance J the cava 
bowl fill high ! x866 Treas. Bot. ‘jcAp All the lower classes 
of whites in Feejce are Kava drinkers. 1870 Mkaue Kc‘v 
Zcat. 302 When a kava-ring tak^ place., the time for 
speaking terminates with the e.\prc.s.siun of the kava. 

Hunee Ka vain., Kowaln, Cheut. [Fr. kaiodine, 
Ger. kavaJiiti\^ a crystalline resin occurring in the 
kava root (Morley & Muir, 18921. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 445 A'iiawVt, a cr^'stal- 
lisable non-azotised substance, from Kawa-rooi. 1881 IbuL 
3rd SuppL 114s Kaw.ain agrees in many of its properties 
with cubebin. 1882 Encycl. Brit XIV. 18 The root [of 
kava] contains . . a neutral crystalline principle discovered 
in 1844 by hfr. J. R. N, Morsori, and called kai’ahinc. 
1887 Syd.Soc. Lcx.tlCavahin^Kai <ir//,samcas McthysiiciiL 
(I Kavass I,kava‘s). Also cavash, cavass, 
kawass, (kaouas, kervas). [Turk. (.'\rab.) 
qazowds bow-maker, t. qazus bow.] An 


armed constable or police officer, an armed ser\ant 
or courier (in Turkey). 

1819 T. Hoi'Z A/tastasiusitZiZ) IL 30, 1., had, by way of 
retinue . .half a do^en kawasses to clear my way of canaille. 
1852 Badger Hestorians 1 . 335 The authorities . . had sent a 
mountedX'<ra/<rj/, .todemand the restoration of the plunder. 
1880 ki.sCLAKE Crimea VI. x 395 Engaging the services of 
a ‘cavash '. 1885 Times 16 Dec. 5 The murderer, .had been 
Hansal’s cavass. iSoyMftS.RAMSAY.fr'CO'-^'V'Lryc Turkey 
it 65 He had been kas’ass at the French consulate. 

Kavd, Kaversyij, obs. fl. Cave, Caobsin. 
Kavel, Kavia, obs. ff. Cavel Caviare. 
f Kavis, obs. Sc. f. calves., pi. of Calf. 

TS*. \Vy/ 0/ Auckterm. ■szin Bann.Poems-x^sCor\\s,r\\. am 
I To tak the pluche . . So je will rowll baiih kavis and ky. 

fKavyd, obs. f. caved, ppl. adj. from C.we v.^ 

1426 Lydg. De Gml. Pilgr. p. 449 And in kavyd stones 
ffounde au hoole, an yrebone to have his Reffuge thcr Inne. 

Kaw, obs. form of Caw ; var. Ka v. Obs, 
Kawa, Kawain, var. K.vva, Kavain. 
tKawdron, obs. form of Cauldron. 

C1483 Caxton Dialogues 7/6 Pots of coppre, kau drons. 

Kaw- : see Caw-, Cau-, Kax, var. Kex. 

II Kawi, Kavi (kawi). [f. Skr. hdvya poem.] 
The classic or poetic language of Java and the 
adjacent Bali, being the ancient language mixed 
with a great number of words of Sanskrit origin. 

1817 JUfeefs jaoa.{\iys) I. 4«i 1" Bib 'he Kawi is still 
the liuguase of retision and law: in Java it ^ only tta of 
poetry and ancient fable. *88i Encyel. bnt. Xlll. 6o8^t 
The languase of the old inscriptions and manuscripts . . is 

usually called Kawi. r -r^ r \ 

Kay key, 

dial.) kei (in ded be* haand the left hand) ; cf. Sw. 
dial, A'a/a left \\z>xi^^ kajhandt left-handed (RietzL 

Aoo. limited to Cheshire and LancaNhirc? keck^ftanded is 
current in Shropshire and other midland counli^] , 

Left (hand or foot). Aiso kay-ftslcd, -nicvcd, 

^pawed, Jeft-Iiandrd. - r , . v v 

13 . . Ca-sj. ft Gr. Knt 4« pe kay foie on ^ folde he be- 
fore scttc. x6xx Cotcr., Gauchter^ left-handed, kty-ffsted. 
1S65 Waugh Besom Den viL 90 He wu^r Uigh.neigbvi. xBW 
rhftidr Class.. Kay-fisted, left-handed. 1887 S. Chesfu 
Gloss Key-peivo, the left hand. Key-pawed, left-hand^ 
1895 in W. / Q. 23 Mar. 235/* I^»c;yf,«rc U is said of a 
man who uses his left hand..lbat be is * K-pawed . 

TCfl.y, var. K.v; var. or obs. I. KEY. 

II Ka>ya*k (karak). AUo 8 kaiak, kiock, S-9 
kajok, 9 kaytto(k, kytt(c)k, kaiaok, kajim, 
oayak. [Eskimo ; the term is common to all the 
dialects from G^^cenland to Alaska. The « s ua\e 
a deep guttuml sound, sometimes represented by 
7- rh or rhr.J The canoe of the Greenlanders 
nltd o’ther Eskimo, made of a framework of light 
wood covered with sealskins Kwn together ; the top 
r — ijjg middle to admit the single 


has an opening , - 

kayaker, who Uces the covering round him to 

prevent the entrance of w.ater . , , t, 

‘r.«, t Davie: Ir. Oleanus Pry. AiaPass. 71 The 
a liltlc Boat.] 1737 
J.'scoiT^oi: nCnter ui Tlrat hands .. The kajat and 


the dart prepare. X76S Wales in P/til, Trans, LX. io3 
Three EskimaiLX in ihcir canoes,, or, as they itrrn them, 
Kiacki 1769 Falconer Diet Marine (1789) Lb, The 
canoe is called kaiak, or nun's boar, to distinguish It from 
umiak, the woman’s^ boat. 1819 Sir ). Ross yoy. Aret 
Reg. iv. 54 Our Eskimaux returned wtth seven natives in 
their canoes, or kaiacks. 1841-71 T. R. Tones etniin, 
Kittgd. (ed. 4) 507 The doublc-bladcd oar with which the 
Greenlander so dexterously steers hLs kaj.ac, cr canoe; 1878 
Nares Polar Sea 1. iu 20 few of the officers became rather 
ci^ert in the u.se of the k.a^-ak. 

Comb. z883 Times 16 Nov. 10/2 They hired two kajak- 
men to bring letters to Ivigtut, 

Hence Hay'akcr, one who manages a kayak • 
Kayaking', the mamaging of a kayak. 

1856 Kane Aret Expi. I- xxx. 4x6 Almost in an instant 
the animal charged upon the kaj-ackers. xBSy Cent Mag. 
Aug. 556/ 1 He had learned . . the rudiments of ka>-aking. . 

Kayan, Kaye, obs, forms of C-vyuNNEyKEv. 
fKayface, obs. perversion of Caiaphas'. here 
used allusively. 

1528 Roy Rczle me lArh.) 115 O crucll kayface, full 0/ 
crafty conspiracion. Howe durst thou geve then falec 
iudeement? 

Kaykylle, obs. form of Cackle v.^ 

14B3 Ca/li. A ngl 200/1 To kaj’kyllc (A. li:j\iy\\<i),graeillare. 
Kayles (kc^lz),jA//. Nowdialor Hist. Forms: 
a. 4 keyles, 5 caylys, 6 cayles, kayls, kayella, 
keiles, 6-7 cailes, (7 keils, kyele-), 4- kaylea. 

6-7 keeles, 6 -S keels, 7 keales, 8 keals. 7. 
Sc. 5 kills, 7 kiles, 7-kyIes. [Corresp. to MDu. 
hcghel, kegel (also heyl- in skittle-alley ; 

Dll. kegel, pi. kegds and kegden') « OIIG. chegil 
(.MHG. and G. kcgel) tapering stick, ninepin, 
cone, etc. Da. kegde and Sw. kegJa, kligla are 
from LG.; Y.qttilU (known from 1320) is com- 
i monly supposed to be an adoption of the Teutonic 
' word ; A\‘elsh has ceilys from English. Tiie pho- 
! nology of the Eng, forms presents difiiculties : 
ME. ei (tzf) does not normally give ea, ee in later 
English. The Scotch form was prob. from Fr.] 

1 . pL The set of pins of wood or bone used in 
a kind of ninepins or skittles ; more frequently, the 
game played with these. 

a. ex32S Song in Rd, Ant I. 293 Ther-fore has urc 
maysier ofte horled mi kaylcs. 1388 Act X2 Rich, //, c. 6 § x 
Lcs..jeues appellcz Coyles dyces gettre de perc keyles & 
auires licl.v jeuw importunes. CX450 Advice to Apprentices 
in Rcl. Aut. II. 224 Kxchewe allcwcy . . Caylj's, cardvng, 
and haserdy, 1540 Order in Rymer Fadcra (1710) XIV, 
707 The Playes of Handeoule and Kcllcs, 1602 Carew 
Cornv>all {tjhpj) to The residue of the time they wearc out 
at Coyles, Kaylcs or Hke Idle exercises, 1633 IL Jonson 
Chloridia, AU the furies are at a game called ntne-uins or 
kcils 1737 Plccb Keniicisms {E. D. S.), Coles, skittles 
ninepins. So they call them at Canicrbur>% 1838 ^^n.s. 
Bray Trad. Devonsh. 11. 170 Kales ..This b our provincial 
name, for .. nine-pins or skittles. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Cailes, skittles, ninepins. 

/?. a 1586 Sidney elreadia u (1622) S3 Aid now at keels 
they try a harmelesse chauncc. 1598 Florio. Aliossi, a 
play called Nine pins or keeles, or^skailes. 1642 Cha& 1 
Let. both Houses Parlt, You .. will quickly resolve all 
their debates and all their actions, into kcalcs. x?3z Ik Lv ndi: 
Diary 15 June (i£8o) 13X Playing keels. Ibid. 7 luly 132 
Played keels with Icha, 1887 Kentish Gloss., KeaJs. 

7. 2496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot J. 275 Item, ilwt 
sam>'n nycht in Drummjm, to the King to play at the 
kilb, xxvuj s. 16x7 MiNSHLU Kili:s, opune pinnc-s. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais u i, They found time FJaggons 
set m such order, as they use to ranks their kyles in Gas. 
conic. X715 Sherri/uiuir in y^ob. Songs ff Ball. (rfiS;) 06 
They houghed the clans UUc ninepin kyles. \Kytcs or kites 
were played in Hawick in early part of 19th c.] 

b. sing. One of the pins used in the game. rare. 
1652 Ukquhart JrtiY/ W ks. (1834) 278 To use their king 

os the players at nine-pins do the middle kylc, which they 
call the king, at whose fall alone they aim. 

p Johnson has the following, apparently through confusion 
with another game : * Kayle, a kind of play still retained In 
Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in threes are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among thenu* 

2 , Comb, (ofthesing. etc.),as/C■aJ'/tf- 

(2//^r/, -bone, -pin, play, 

1621 Burton Anat. ^let. 11. iL iv, Kcclpins, ironkes, colts, 

.. and man)' such, which are the common recreations ol 
country folkcs. 1634 Bkcreton Trav. iCheiliam Soc; 51 
Keale-boncs and chccke-stcnes to play with chilUrctu 16^ 
Evely.s* Sylva (1776) 261^ Osiers good for Imrdlcs, slescs . . 
kyelc-pins [clct c 1703 in Rogers Soc. Li/c Seotl. (1S34) 1 1, 
xii. 252 Bowling-greens, kylc-allcys. 1726 Briec'sfiPeekly 
Irnl. XI Feb. 3 A very spacious Yard, for Loth Kcal and 
Tcnnb-Play. x8oi Strutt Sports ff Past uu viL jjS 
Primitively the kale-pins do not appear to have been con- 
fined to any certain number. 

Kaynard, var. C.vyn.vbd Obs., slug;:.ird. 

Kayr(e. l^yrd, Kaytefo (-yf), Kaythur, 
ob5. ff. or var. C.viii t'.,C.vBD, C.vitH'P, C.vtueb. 

llBIazi (.ka-Jj). AJ.o 7 kaai, caai, cazfio, 
cozy, 9 cauzee, cauzy, tdzi, [a. Arab. 

ija^ti C.VDI. In Persia anti India, Arabic is 
pronounced as z.] .\ civil iutl;;e ; “C.vtit, 

tSaS Pecclivs Pikriuis L 439 Oucr .-izaiai! the prezt sue 
(sc. at .\gr3l u the Cast, hbseat cf Oucfc-IusUcc jn mailtrs 
of bw. x66a J. D.v\ir.s, ir. Olearius' Toy. Auil'ost, 367 At 
the judgement of Crimmal cau-ses, ioj nily w-ith the ieder 
and the Aar/, and the other .. judgea. 1698 Fkvlr Acc, 

E. India ff P. 94 The Cary cr Judge .. marries them. 
1815 Elphinstone Ace. Caukul ii£4a) 1. 23s The Caurecs 
appouiled by the King. x£2o Bill ir.tr..d. Council c/Cev. 
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Gciu 30 Jan. (YO The presence of Kazis , . is required at the 
celebration of marriages. 

Kazoo (kaz/;*). [Of U. S. origin ; app. with 
some reference to the sound.] A noisy toy made 
of a wooden tube containing a piece of stretched 
catgut, which vibrates with a harsh sound when 
the tube is sung into. 

1884 in Lisl'on (Dalr.) Star-^x Ocf., A kazoo is an instru- 
ment invented to give pleasure and satisfaction to the small 
boy. 

IlKea (k^^'a). [Maori: from the cry of the bird.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand {^Nestor 
ijoiabilis''-, which destroys sheep in order to prey 
upon their kidney-fat. 

It was originally frugivorous, but bad become before 1881 
a pest to sheep-fanners in the Southern Alps of N. Z. 

i86z J. Vos Haast Explor. Head H^a^crs IVaitaMi in 
CeoL Ivestiand {xZytp 36 (Morris) A number of large green 
alpine parrots. . the keaof the natives. iQyx Hature^ IV. 4S9/X 
The Kea. .maybeseen and heard in certain localities amidst 
the wild scenery of the Southern Alps in the middle island of 
New Zealand. 1883 Standard -j Sept. 5/2 The rabbit, the 
sparrow, and the kea are getting so numerous that., the 
squattem are almost in despair. 1895 Times 20 Dec. 13/1 
The Kea of New Zealand . . a mountain parrot naturally 
frugivorous, which has developed a fatal taste fqr mutton. 
Kea-, a frequent dial. {Sc. and N. Jirig. ) repre- 
sentative of Ca-, Ah-, as in keake^ keale, etc. 
Keach. (kftj), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
keche, k’ecche, kyche, 6 kiche, 6-7 keech, 7 
keatch., ketch., 7- keach.. [Of obscure otigin; 
cf. CbEACH V, (sense 3),] irons. -To take up 
(water, etc.) with a shallow vessel j to scoop up, 
ladle out; = CLEACH v. 3. . 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls)'VIlI. 235 Ye schal kecche 
up ^y.ater {ly rr, kyche, cleche], 1598 Florid, Iniin^cre^ to 
dip in, to kiche up li6ix to keech upj. x6ix Ibid.yAttingere^ 

, . to draw or keach water, c x632 J. Collins Salt ^ Fishery 
89 The Oyle will swim at top, from whence it may be 
keeched with a pot. i88x OxfordsJu Gloss. Suppl., Keach 
up, to lake up water by ladling. 

Hence Kea'chiug vbL jA, in Comb, keaching- 
ladle; keaching-net = Cleaching-net. 

1624-5 Althorp MS. in Slmpkinson The Washingtons 
(j86o) App p. lix, For mending the drajg nett Sc for 2 new 
keatching netts. 1633-4 Ibid, p, Ixiii, To the linker for 
mending the keeching ladle in the kilching. 

Keach, keagh, variants of Kiaugh, .SV. 

*}* Keaeh-cup. Obs. rare~^, [f, keach vb, dial. 
to toss + Cup.] A toss-pot, dninkard. 
a X22S Ancr. R, zz6 Gif )?e gulchecuppe {C. keache cuppe, 
T. kelche cuppe] weallinde bres to dnncken. 
tKead, obs. form of Cade sb.^ 
i683 R. Holme Armoury 11. 176/^2 Kead Lamb, when 
brought up without the help, or sucking of the Ewe. 
tKeak tk^k), Obs. rare. Also 6 keke, 7 
keake, keek. [Imitative.] inir. To cackle. 

*545 Ascham ToxopJi. 11. (Arb.) J30 Theues on a night had 
stolne lupiter, had a gouse not a kekede. 1598 Herrings 
yViv/tf AijjHelpe sporifull Muse to timemygander-kcaking 
quill. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) TayloPs Goose Wks. 
(1630) I. 104/1 The sober Goose .. did harshly keake and 
hisse. 1624 T. Johnson Party s Chirttrg, 11. (1678) 42 The 
Geese . . take care, that by their keeking and their noise, they 
do not expose themselves to the rapacity of Birds of prey. 
tKeak, jA Obs.rare^'^. In 7 keake. [f, prec. 
vb.] A cackle, cackling. 

1600 Breto.n Past]uils Mad-eappe (1626) B, He. .I\Iust be 
atlcntiue to the Ganders keake, Or giue a plaudite, when 
the Goose doth speake. (1878 CumblcL Gloss. Sup^lf/Cayh^ 
the cry of a goose.) . 

Keal, -e, Keallach, Keame, .Keap, var. 

Keel, Kellach, Kemb, Kep. 

Keap-, Kep-, Keaprng-stane, Sc. forms of 

Cope-, Coping-stone. ■ 

x 6 iq Burgh Rec. (Spalding Club] II. 300 The 

keaplng stane to be of outlairis, irie wark, and boulted with 
irne. 1667 J. Lamont Diary (i8io) 246 By the fall of a 
ke^.stonc,.his head w'as bruised into pieces. 

Keare, Kearl, Kearmas, Kearn(e, Kear- 
nach, Keatch, Keather, obs. or var, ff. Kier, 
Carl, Kermis, CaVIUn, Kern, Kernaugh, Keach, 
Cather. 

Keave, dial, form of Cave sb. and v. Keaver, 
obs. f. Kiver, Keavie, Sc. dial. f. Cavel 
Keb (keb), jAl local. Also 6 kebbe, 9 kebb. 
[Etymology uncertain ; cf. G. kibbe^ kippe^ ewe.] 
A ewe that has lost her lamb, or whose lamb is 
still-born. Also keb'cwe. 

x47o-'73 in Rec. Andoocr 20 Rec^ pro viij ovnbus ecclie 
vocatl'i-s) Kebbys viii*.^ 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 66 Bayiht 
3ouis and lammU, keobis anddailis. X58X J. Hadaod s 
Ansxv, Osor. 431 b, Full of sicknesse, and like an olde kebbe 
full of WTinckfes. 1822 W. J. Napier^ Pract. Store-Jami, 
6o 0f lambs, the superabundance ol twins has far exceeded 
the loss by kebbs. 1824 Gallovid. Encycl.y Keb'Rwes. 
b. Cotnb.y as keb-house (see quot.). 

1886 C Scott Sheep-Farming nSSuch a shed., is termed 
a kcb-housc,— a ‘keb* bcinc a ewe that has lost her lamb, 
and the iiouse the place v^ere she may be confuted while 
being made to adopt another. 
tKeb, kebb, jA-, var. Cab Obs.^ Cav.ilier. 
CX645 T. XuLLY Siege Carlisle (1840) 45 Y* whole body 
charging, the Kebs •were put to a second repeat. 16^ 
Dejios. Cast. York (Surtees) ti3 Hce would banish both the 
inlormer and all his like, kebbs as they were. 

TKeb, obs. rare. [Perh. from root of MDu. 
kebbelcHy E.Fris. kabbeln to chatler, babble; MDu. 


kabbelen (Du. kibbelen)i'Uj. kabbeln to quarrel, 
dispute.] inir. To boast, brag. 

CX315 ShorchaM 96 Wanne be aldey swereih ydelleche, 
In kebbynge and in caute. Ibid, iii ^ef that kehbede eny 
of ous,.Ich wojt wel that he lej. Wyth kebbynges 

aperte. 

Keb (keb), 11.“ dial. [Cf. Keb f^.^] inlr. Of 
a ewe : a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead, 
b. To keb aty to refuse to suckle (a lamlj). 

x8i6 Scott Bl. Dsoa^Uy Betvitching the sheep, causing 
the ewes to ‘keb * 1883 Graham Writings 11.-36 (E.D.D.) 
She wad keb at it, ns tlie black ew did_ at the white ew’s 
Iamb. 1893 Northwnhld. Gloss.y Kehy to drop a dead lamb. 
Hence Kebbed (kebd), ppl. a. 

1824 Blackiv. Pfag. XV. 181 A kebbed ewe is one whose 
Iamb dies. 2^3 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., When a lamb 
dies in birth it U called a kebbed Iamb and the mother 
a kebbed yow. ^ . 

. Kebar, kebii?, var. Caber, pole, spar. Sc. 
i* Ke'bbei?. Obs. Also 8 kebbar. [? Related 
to Keb An old or diseased sheep which is 

removed from the flock ; a crone. 

1538 EviOT ' Bibl.y Reieculat uel rctjculx ones, .sheepe 
draweh out of the folde for aege or sj'ckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. x6xx Cotcr. s.v. Rehuty Drebis de 
rebut, Drapes, CuUings, or Kebbers ; old, or diseased sheepe 
which be not worth keeping. 2726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v., 
Kebbers or Cullers, refuse Sheep taken out of the Flock. 

Ke*bbiet kd'bby. north, and Sc. [cf. Kibble, 
Kibbo.] A sttiff or stick with a hooked head. 

x8x6 Scott OldPfort. xiy, Ane o* them was gaun to strike 
my mither wi' the side o' bis broadsword— So 1 got up my 
kebbie at them, and said I wad gie them as gude. 1899 
Cumbld. Gloss. 182/2 Kebby sticky, .a hook-headed walking- 
stick; shepherd s crook. {Msokebby.^ 

Kebbuck (ke*b3k). Sc. Forms: 5-6 cabok, 
7 kebeck, 8 cabbac(k, 9 kebbock, kibbock, 
(kebec), 8-kebbuck. [Of obscure origin : Gael. 
cabag cheese, not in Irish, may be from Sc.] A 
cheese: sometimes denoting -a special kind (see 
quot. 1816). Formerly also tz keblmck of cheese. 

c X470 HenrysoN Mor. Fab. x. {.Fox ft Wolf) xviii, Ye sail 
ane cabok haif in to your hand Ibid. xx\y. 1493 Acta 
Audit. (1839) J76/2 A cabok of cheiss takin for a halfpenny, 
*565 Prcstvjick Burgh Rec. (1834) 68 Ane cabok of cbeys. 
X7IS l^MSAY Christ's KirkGr. 11. xx, A kebbuck . - that maist 
could creep. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Saturday III. xi, The 
dame brings forth . . To grace the lad, her wcel-hained 
kebbuck, 1816 Scott. OW Plort.^yiUy A huge kebbock— 
a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk. 
2893 Crockett Stickit PIin/steraj 6 A\itt\e round kebbuck. 

aitrib. 1787 Burns Holy Fair xxv, An’ dinna, for a 
kebbuck-heel, Let lasses by affronted. 

Kebla, Keblock, Kebob, Kecche, Keche, 
var, or obs. ff. Kiblah, Kedlock, Cadob, C.vtch v.y 
Keach v. 

tKe'Chel. Ohs. rare. [OE. rirr;/, prob, « 
MHG. cMechel (G. dial, kiichet) i-^kokih- related 
to OHG. chuoche (MHG. kuoche, G. kuchen)y 
MLG. k 6 ke'.^*kokon--y f. ablaut-variant of 

^hak-y whence Cake, q.v. See also Kichel.] A 
little cake. A God's kechtl : a cake given as alms 
in the .name, or forthesake, of God (cf. God 16c). 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, 903 Tortum coecil, c szoo Ormin 8662 
Acc allre' firrst macc pa to me picroffe an Hlell kechell. 
<ri386 Chaucer Sompn, T. 39 Yif vs a busshel whete malt 
or reye, A goddes kechyl {v.rr. .el, -il] or a irype of cheese. 

Keehen(e, -111(6, -ing, etc., obs. ff. Kitchen. 

. Keck (kek), sb. Now dial. [A sing, of keXy 
kecks y mistaken as a pi. form,] Any of the. large 
Umbelliferce, or their hollow stems: = Ke.x. 
Broaddeaved Kecky the Cow Parsnip {Heracleum 
SphondyliunP ) ; Tnnnpet-kecky ? Wild Angelica. 

a 1624 . Br. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 234 The old man threw 
a dart; it had been as good he had thrown a kecke or a 
straw. 1706 Phillips, /TTC- tr, dry Stalks. 1821 Clare FV/f. 
Plinstr. II. 100 Half hid in meadow-sweet and keek’s high 
flowers. 1827 — Shepk. Cal.y etc. Last , of Autumn xi, 
Trumpet-kecks Whose hollow stalks inspired such eager 
joy. .2887 S.CliCSlu Gloss, s. v., As dry as a keck. 

b. Comb.yas keck-5talk\ *l*keck-buglos 3 , some 
medicinal herb. 

a x6§3 UrquhaRT Rabelais iii, xxxi, The Fen-'en^^ of 
Lust is abated by .. Chastree, Idandrake, Bennet, Keck- 
buglosse IF. iwc/i/r .1821 Clare Sotttu Night in 
Vill. Miiistr. II. 179 From keck-stalk cavity, or hollow bearu 

Keck (kek), [Echoic. 

Cf. 1S75 Ganwi. Gurton iv. ii, Till I made her olde wesen 
to answere again, kecke.] 

1. intr. To make a sound as if about to vomit ; 
to retch ; to feel an inclination to vomit ; hence to 
keck at, to reject (food, medicine, etc.) with loath- 
ing. Also^/^". expressing strong dislike or disgust. 

x6or Holland Pliny II. ia8 Their poudep is .. ordained 
for them who . . are ready to keck and beaue at eu?ry little 
thing. 1642 RIilton Apol. Smeci. Introd. Wks. (1851) 263 
The worser stuffc she strongly kee^ in her stomach, but the 
better she is ever kecking at, and ts queasie. z68x Temple 
Mem. in. Wks.' 1731 L 335, 1 had propos'd Lord HalUfax as 
one of the Lord.s, whom the King had Indeed keck'd at .. 
more than any of the rest. 17x0 Swift Lett. <1767) III. 61, 

I h.avc taken a whole box of pills, and keckt at them every 
nighL 1821 Lamu Elia Scr. ’i. Imperf, Symp.f If they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? 
b. = Kink v.i (Ct. Nonv. kikje.') 

1721 Bailey, TV Keek. KeekUy to make a Noise in the 
Throat, by reason of Difliculty In Breathing. 

2 , intr. Of a bird: To utter a sound like keck. 




x 84^ m Whitelaw Bk. Scot. Song (1875) 347/3 Our grev 
clocking hen she gaed Kecking her lone. 1878 P. RobiSok 
Indian Garden i. Green Parrots, hawk nowand again 
affords healthy exciteihent to a score of crows who keel at 
him a;s he flaps unconcerned . . through the air. 

Hence Ke'ckmg vbl. sb. 

1709 Rambling Fuddie-CaPs 12 B'ing ready to spew I 
suppose, by his kecking. X7^x Stack in Phil. Trans. 
XLVlI. 27s When this medicine produces nothing more 
than keckings at stomach. 

t Ke'cHsh, Cl. Obs. rare. [f. Keck v. -i- -ish 1.] 
Inclined to keck ; squeamish. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 781, Inordinate passion of 
vomiting, called Cholera, is nothing difierent from a keckish 
stomacke and a desire to cast. 

Keckle (ke*kT), T/.l Forms: 6 kekell, kekkyl, 
6-7 kekle, 7- keckle. [var. (chiefly Sc.) of 
Cackle and in sense 2 of Checkle 

1 . intr. Of a hen or other-bird : To cackle. 

*5*3 Douglas jEneis vir. Prol, n8 .And kais keklis on the 

ruilT abone. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gait the hennis 
kekkyl. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Diseip. (1643) 35^ That will 
not take the liberty of a Hen to keckle over her owne 
egge. 2^3 Graham Writings II. 31 (E. D. D.) \Vlan the 
hens begin to keckle. 

2 . Ofaperson: Tochuckle, laugh, giggle, C heckle. 
.15x3 Douglas jEneis v. iv, 40 The Troianis lauchis fast 
seand hym fall, And, hym behaldand swym, lhai keklit all. 
1728 Ramsay. Bob of Dunblane i, For fainness, deary, I'll 

f ar ye keckle. 1833 M. Scott Tout Crvtgle xL (1859). 246 
le keckled at' his small joke very’ complacently. 
h.Jrans. To utter with or express by chuckling. 
1857 Kingsley Txuo V. Ago iv. I. jo4‘Ah, you’re a^ag, 
Sir ’, keckled the old man. 1874 Lisle Carr Tid. Gwy-nne 
1 . it 58 Then she keckled a liny laugh of supreme derision. 

, Hence Ke*ckling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ■■ 

17x9 Ramsay Ansxv. Hamilton xv, Gin ony .. Qd 
me conceited heckling chucky. X790 Scots Songs II. 51 
A keckling hen To lay her eggs in plenty. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xxi, The laughing, and flstling, and keckling 
we heard. 

KecMe (ke*k*l), Haul. See also Cackle c '.3 
[Etym. unknown)] traits. To case a cable or 
hawser with-rope in order to prevent chafing. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. vii. 30 To keckell or 
sarue the Cable, as is said, is . . to bind some old clouts to 
keepe it from galling in the Hawse or Ring. 1678 PniLLirs 
(ed. 4), Keckle (in Navigation), to turn a small Rope about 
the Cable or Bolt-rope, when we fear the galling of the 
Cable in the Hawse. ^ 1882 Narcs Seamanship (ed 6)^34 
Keckling a hawser (is) serving it over with rope, which 
keeps it from being chafed, . , ■ 

Hence Ke’ckliag vbl. sb.\ also concr. (see quot.). 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., \Vhen.the cables gaul in 
the hawse . . the seamen wind some small ropes about them ; 
and this is called keckling. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17^), KaicUngy or Keeling, a name given to any old ropes, 
which are wound about a cable. 

Ke'cMei^*^ dial, [freq.of K eck.] ^KECKt'. I. 
x6x9 W, Whately God's Husb. i. (1622) 72 The h>^p^n|e 
.. can swallow a Cammell with the same throat, which did 
euen keckle at a Gnat. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Keckle, 

. . to make a noise in the throat when swallowing. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), sb. Sc. [f. Keokie &. 1 ] a. A 
short spastnodio laugh ; a chuckle, b. Cackling, 
chattering, etc. (Cf. Cackle sb. 3 b.) 

1820 Blackw. Uag. VIII. 260 Miss Becky Glibbans gave 
a satirical keckle at this. 2822 Galt Prozost xii. (1842) 38 
‘ I’ gude faith cried the bailie, with a keckle of exmxauon, 
*heres proof enough now'. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny 
Gibb xlvi (1873) 257 A bit keckle o’ a lauch. 
Keckle-meckle. Mining. ? Obs. (See quot.) 
1747 Hooson Pliner's Diet, Kivb, Keckle-Meckle. 
poorest kind of mines that yields Ore, and the Ore is of the 
poorest sort. . .Kecklc-Mcckle Stuff has the Ore run it 
in small Strings and Races, or spotted with it much like 
Birds Eyes. 

tKccklish, a. Obs, rare. [f. Keckle z', 3 4- 

•isHi.] - Keckish. • ■' ' . 

'*6ox Holland Pliny' xx. xiv, The female PenjTQiall.. 
staietha kecklish slomack. xxiiL Proems 

Keeks, Kecksie, variants of Kex, Kexv. 
Keck-shoes, -shose, obs. variant of Kickshaw. 
Kecksy (ke’ksi). , Chiefly dial,. Also 7 keksy, 
9 kicksey, kexy, gicksy. [f. kecks, IvE.v, prob. 
by taking the pi. kexes as =3 kexies.'] = ICex, a 
hollow plant-stem, . 

XS99 Shaks. Hetu F, v, ii. 52 Halefull rougn 

Thistles, Keksyes, Burres. x8oo Hurdis Fau. Village 
Thou . . frost, that in a night . , covers the I.ike, E cn to tnc 
kicksey vulnerable. 18x6 Coleridge Lay Sentt.^ in 
Lit. (1882) 326 Among other odd burrs and kecksies.^ xoo 
Britton Beauties Wilts. III. (E. D. S,); Kecks, hecks). 
x836 S.W. Line. Gloss. s.v. Kex, As dry as an old kecks>% 
t Ke'Cky, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. Keck jA + -V.J 
Of the nature of a keck or kex ; — KexY. 

. ax7xx Grew(J.), A sortof cane..[\vhichlcon5istethofbard 

and blackish cylinders, mixed with a soft kecky body. 

Ked, kade (ked, Also 6 cade, 7 

(? kidde), kaid, 8-9 kead. [Of unknown deriva- 
tion; the phonology points to cade as the ety- 
mological form ; this would give north. Eng. ana 
south.Sc. keddy which, on the analogy qj 

head head, would be angVicizcd as kead, ked (ked j.j 
A sheep-tick or sheep-louse (^Pfehplia^as evinus). 

X570 Levins 8 A cade, sheepe louse. 

CO.MESIC Flyting w. Polwart 493 Some, loilpnd lyce, m me 
crownc of it keeks; Some choppes the kiddes into ineir 
checks. 1653 W. llvwsos Comm. Seer. Angling 
Garner I. 196, 1 rather think (he kadcs and other mih 
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fall from sheep do so glut the fish that they will not take any 
artificial bait. 2697 Cleland Theirswarms 

of vermine, and sheep kaids Delights to lodge, beneath the 
plaids. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caveo Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Keady a sheep’s louse. iBxi Mantu ^ Ciist. in Ann, Reg. 
443/2 The sheep are very much infested by vermin known 
in England by the name of ticks or keds. 1843-51 H. 
Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (1891) III. 140 Keds become most 
numerous when sheep get from a lean to a better condition. 
Ked, kedde, var. kidde^ pa. t. and pa^ple. of 
Kithe V. Keddah, var. Kheda. Kleddie, 
Keddle, kedel(l, Kede, obs. ff. Kjody 
Kiddle, Kid sb^ 

Hedge (kedg), sb. [? short for Kedge-anchob. 
Also catch : see Catch j^. 3 ] Kedge-anchob. 

3769 Falconer Diet, Marijie (1789), Kedge, a small anchor 
used to keep a ship steady whilst she rides in a harbour or 
river, particularly at the turn of the tide;. .. The hedges are 
also . . useful in transporting a ship, i. e. removing her from 
one part of the harbour to another, by means of ropes. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ix. (1859) 197 The schooner 
every now and then taking the ground, but she was always 
quickly warped off again by a kedge. 1854 H. Miller 
Sdu ij* Schm. (1858) 22 The other moiety of the men, tug- 
ging hard on kedge and haulser, drew the vessel off. 

Comb. 1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIL 684/1 This is., 
prevented by a kedge-rope that hinders her ffom approach- 
ing it 

Hedge, a- E. Angl. dial. Also 5 kygge, 
kydge (?kyda), 9 kidge. [Of unknown etym. ; 
cf, Kedgy, Cadgy.] Brisk, lively; in good spirits. 

CX440 Prontp. Parv, 274/2 Kygge, or ioly {H. kydge, P. 
kyde), jocundus, hillaris, vernosns. 16^4 Ray .S', iy E. 
Countrey Words 69 iCedge, brisk, budge, lively, Sti^ z3oz 
Bloomfield Rural T., Rich. < 5 * Kate xxiv, I’m sur^y grow- 
ing young again ; I feel myself so kedge and plump, 1829 
H. Murray North America II. 111. tii. 367 Are his spirits 
kedge? 1856 in W, S. Simpson's Life (1899) 30, I ain't so 
well to-day as I was yesterday ; I was quite kidge then. 
Hedge (kedj), zi. Naut. Also 7 kedg. [Peril, 
a specialized variant of Cadge v. For the change 
from a to cf. keg, ketch, from cag, catch, etc. 

The earliest forms evidenced are those of the vhl. sb. 
hedging in the comb, cagging-anchor, -cable, and the agent- 
n. kedser {cagger) which are perh. to be referred to Cadge 
V. in the sense ‘ tie, fasten The vb. may be a back-forma- 
tion from this, after the special sense was developed] 
wtr, a. To warp a ship, or move it from one 
position to another by winding in a hawser attached 
to a small anchor dropped at some distance ; also 
irans. to warp. b. Of a ship: To move by means 
of hedging, 

*6*7 Capt. Smith Seatnan's Cram. vii. 29 The least are 
called Kedgers, to use in calme weather . . , or to kedg vp 
and dowiie a narrow Riuer. 3678 Phillips (ed 4), To 
Kedge, to set up the Foresail or Foretopsail and blissen, 
and set a Ship to drive with the Tide [17^ letting fall, and 
lifling^up the Kedge-Anchor, as often as Occasion serves] 
when in'a narroxv River we would bring her up or down, 
the Wind being contrary to the Tide. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Be/, Mast .\xiv. 75 She went to windward as though she 
werekedging. tr. Nansen's Farthest North 1 . 166 We 

‘ hedged °theFram with her anchor just clear of the bottom. 
So Keagfinff (ke'd^iq) vbl sb. (also 5 cagger- 
cagg(e)-, kaggyng), warping with a 
kedge-anchor ; also 

148s Kaval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 52 Cables . . vj, Caggering 
[sic] cables..], 3486 Ibid. 12 A caggeyne cable wey- 
ing M‘ciij quarteron& Ibid. 18 Caggyng cable . , j, 349S 
Ibid. 192 Kaggyng Ankers .. ij. 1497 Hid, 290 Ankers of 
diuerse series .. Caggyng Ankers Warpyng Ankers j. 
3637 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. viL 29 They row by her 
with an Anchor in a boat, and .. so by a Hawser winde 
her head about,, .and this is hedging. x704,J* Karris 
Techn, s. v., They, .let fall [a small anchor] m the middle of 
the Stream, and so wend or turn her Head about, lifting the 
Anchor up again. .-This work is called Kedging,. .and the 
Anchor.. the Kedger, or Kedge-Anchor. 1830 Marryat 
King'sCmnyWi. iSgx 7r';;/«24 0ct.6/6ThaChehad, during 
a calm, propelled the Minnow by means of kedgmg. 

Hedge-anchor. Now rare. [f. Kedge v. 
Rarely catch-anchor \ see Catch small 

anchor with an iron stock used in mooring oc 
warping; « Kedge yA 

X704 [see prec.]. X706 Phillips, Kedge-Anchors,-ox^ small 
Anchor[s] us’d in calm Weather, and in a slow stream. 
17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 2 Came to with our Kedge- 
Anchor, F. T. Bullen LogSea-wai/zio The miserably 
slow method of warping out by a kedge-anchor. 

+ Hedgell, obs. form of Cudgel. 

XS78 Wills .5- Inv. N C. (Surtees, i860) 19 To John Hed- 
worihe, my browne kedgell slafe for a token. 
i‘Ke*dger^. Obs. [f. Kedge t'. + -eb i.j A 
small anchor or grapnel ; = Kedge lA 
X497 Naz>al Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 281 Ankers ci^ed 
Caggers. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen The 
streame Anchor, graplings or kedgers. X030 ^ 

Adv. 40 They boorded him againe as before; and threw 
foure kedgers or grapnalls in iron chames x7^ _lsec 
kedpn^ above]. X727-51 in Chambers Cycl, s.v. hedging. 
Hedger ^ di-nl. form of Cadgeu. 

1695 PhiL Trans. XIX. 343 The Decoy-men Contraa for 
them all at a certain Rate per Dozen, which the Carriers 
(Kedgers) are obliged to take off their Hands. [Still dial, 
Yorksh., Norfolk, etc.; see E. D. D.] ^ 

il Kedgeree (ke’dssrF). Forms: 7 kits-, ketch-, 
auioha-, kiohery, outoherry, S kitoheras, -axee, 

9 kedjeria ; keg-, kedg-, kidgeree, kiiohri. 
[Hindi khkhri, Skr. Ursara ‘dish of nee and 
sesamnm’.] An Indian dish of nee DOUed with 
split puke, onions, eggs, butter, and condiments ; 


also, in European cookery, a dish made of cold 
fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condiments, served hot. 

2662 J.^ Davies ir. Alandclslds Trav, 8z Their ordinary 
Diet being onely Kitsery, which they make of Beans 
pounded, and Rice, which they boile together. . . Then they 
put thereto a little Butter melted. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
I ndia ^ P. 83 Their dcHgbtfullest Food being only Cutchery, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together. Ibid. 320 Here 
is great Plenty of what they call Ketchery, 3727 A. Hamil- 
TON Nem Acc, E. Ind. 1. xiv. i6t Some Doll and Rice, 
being mingled together and boyled, make Kitcbcrce. 3816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Alaster 51 The ser\'ant enters with a 
dish. Containing kedgeree and fish. 1867 Bp. Fraser in 
Hughes Li/e (1887) 143 Kedgeree is a capital thing for 
breakfast.^ 3879 Mrs: James Ittd. Housefi. Alanagem. 88 
Kegeree is composed of the remains of cold fish, and is 
usually a breakfast dish. 18.. Mbs. Beaton Househ. 
Alanagemt. 140 Kegeree. 

b. Comb., as ked^eree-pot, a lar^e earlhen- 
ware pipkin, used for holdinfp water and cooking. 

a 3826 Heber /rnl. (1828) 1. 123 On the Hoogly very large 
nets . are used, with Kedgeree pots for floats. 1830 Moun- 
tain in Alem. (1857) vL 1x7 A smalt raft of Kedgeiec pots, 
1839 Thackeray il/tf/or G. i. To boil them in kedgeree pots. 

Hedging: see Kedge z/. 

Kedgway, obs. form of Ka.tawah. 

Kedgy, dial. f. Cadgy, brisk, sprightly. 

1719 Rasisay E/ to Arbuckle xyz When we’re kedgj’ o’er 
our claret. 17 . . — Ep. to Hamilion it, Kedgy carles think 
nae lan^, When stoups and trunchers gingle. 

Kedjave, Kedle, var. Kajawah, Kiddle sb. 
Hedlock (ke*dl^). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
(? I cedelc), 4 ketelok, 6 kedlok, 7- ketlock, 
7-8 cadlock, 9 keblock, kellock, 6- kedlock. 

0 . (S-8 chadlook, 9 chedlock. [app. repr. OE. 
cedelc * herb mercury *, of unknown etym. ; the 
difficulties as to form and orig. meaning are the 
same as in the case of the synonymous Charlock, 

q. v. Connexion with the synon. G. kettich, LG. 
kbddich, Da. dial, kiddik, has been suggested.] 

1 . A popular name of Field Mustard {Sinapis 
arvensis') and other yellow-dowered cruciferous 
plants common as field-weeds ; == Charlock. 

{atoooAgs. Voc.mVlT.-\Vu\c]tex397/3oA/erculialis,cedc\c, 
cyrlic. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 34 Herba mercurialis is 
cedelc.] 13 . . Hampole Psalter xxxvi. a (MS. S.) Gressis 
Jat grouys bi haim ane in he feld, as brisokis, or kelelokes. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke rapes, 
and beareth a yelowe floure.andisanyll wede. 1620 Mark- 
ham Farevj. Husb. (1625) 34 Darnell, ketlocks, docks, rape, 
and such like herball stuffe. 1794 Martys FloraRusf. 111. 
xoi It {Sinapis arvensis\ Is known among husbandmen by 
the names of Charlock, Carlock, Oarlock, Chadlock, Cadlock, 
and Kedlock. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Runch, Cherlock, Ched- 
loch, or Kedlock. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Kedlochs, ketlocks, 
kellock, or ketlock. 

2 . Identified with Kes, 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. {1695) 86 Hemlock .. 'its 
known to most, being called also Kex, or Kedlock. 1887 
S. Chesh. Gloss., Kedlock (ky’ed-luk), an umbelliferous planu 
Hee, s.w. dial. f. kye, pi. of Cow : cf Key sb,^ 
3734 Gay She/h. Week il 21 Cic’ly the Western Lass that 
tends the Kee, The Rival of the Parson’s Maid was She. 
[Nolet^Kcc, a West-Country Word for Kine or Cows.) 
a 3746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D, S.) 202 Whan tha goasi to 
tba melking o’ tba Kee. 

-}* Hee, weakened form of quo{lh : cf Ka v."- 
1602 Narcissus (1893) 575 He bee .it band, kee pickpurse, 
Hee, Heebie, obs. ff. Key sb.^, Kibble sb.’^ 
Keecb. (kftl), sb. Obs. exc. dial Also ke^h. 
[Of obscure origin. Some mod. dialects (W ilts, 
Hants) have a vb. kcech to congeal, consolidate 
(as fat). Sense 2 appears to be related to the 
root of Kechel; but cf quot 1879 in i.] 

1 . A lump of congealed fat ; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. Also dial. 
with other allied meanings. 

In quot. 16x3 referring to Cardinal Wolsey, as the son of 
a butcher. Talltr.u catch in i Hen. IV, il iv. 252 is ex- 

plained by some editors as /rt/4nv , 

[1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, it. l 101 Dtd not goodwjfe Keech 
the Butchers wife come in then?) t6tj^Hc/f. VIII, i. x. 55, 

I wonder, That such a Keecb can with his very bulke 'Take 
VP the Raves o' th’ bcncficiaJI Son, And keepe it from 
the Earth. [Cf. Steeve.n5 note (»778k; X773 Johnso.s in 

r. * Steevens' Shaks., Hem VllI, il 1. A keech is a solid 
lump or mass. A cake of wax or tallow formed into a 
mould is called yet in some places a keech. 3879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., /feec/r.a take of con^lidated 
fat wax ox ullow. 1S86 Elworthy W, Som. Word-lk., 
Keech the fat from the intestines of slaughtered animals; 
the caul. It is usually rolled up while warm into a solid lump. 

2. (See quot. Cf. JV. V Q. 9lh s. VII. 94/2.) 

1677 Littlcxos Zat. Dick, Keech, dkvod of Cake, collyra, 
libum. x8S4 JIiss Baker NortkampL Glos^, Keech, a 
large oblong or triangular pasty, made at Christmas of 
raisins and apples chopped together. 

Hence Keecli v. dial (sec quots.). 

,863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Ketch. Keeuh, to set hard, m 
melted fat cooling. 3879 Miss Jackson Shrobsh. Word-bk., 
Keech, to consolidate, as warrn falj^-ax.eiu/o« in cooling 
Tsox Wilts. Gloss. S.V. Catefu Keqch, heatch, to grow 
llnck, as melted fat when seituig again. 

Heech, Heed» obs. ff. Keach v.. Kid sb.^ 

Keef, Keejang : see Kep, Kw.\^g. 

Heek (kfk), V. Now only Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms; 4 kike, kyke, keke, 5 keky(y^ kek, 
•-6 Sc keik, 7 “ keek. [Not knosvn m OE., but 
has LG*, cognates: yWa.kIkc»,kiekcn (Da. ktykeu), 


LG. kfkcn (formerly sometimes used in HG.) ; Da. 
kige, Sw. and Notw. kika (prob. from LG.). MDu. 
and LG. had also kicken (employed by Luther), 

It is not clear whether the original ME, form was klken 
oxkiken \ the former would agree with the continental forms, 
but the latter would better explain tlie variant keken, from 
which the mod. keek has come down. It is noticeable that 
the vowel of keck corresponds with that of other words of 
similar meaning, as peek, peep, peer. Sc. teet, and may be 
due to analogy or feeluig of appropriateness.] 

1 . intr. To peep; to look privily, as through 
a narrow aperture, or round a comer; f to glance, 
gaze {ohs.\ 

0x^86 Chaucer Alilter's T. 259 This Nicholas sat capyng 
cuere vp-righte As he had hiked [v.rr. kykyd, kcked] on the 
newe moone. Ibid. 655 Into the roof they ktken (so best 
MSS.’, also kyken, keken, kepen, loken), and they cai>c. 
c i^oQ Bcryn goo All that he set his eye on, oraifirlfst to 
kcke Anoon he shuld it have. <:i44o Promp. Parv. 2^/2 
Kcky)7i, or priueJy waytjvi iK., H., S., P. kekyn), intuor, 
observe. 357a Satir. Poems Re/omt. xxxiL 47 In hoill 
and boir we byde..Dar not ketk out for RebelHs that 
dois ryde. ^3x605 Montgomf.rid Flyiing ?u. Pohvart 493 
Some ,. in the ctov/ius of it keeks <2x724 in Ramsay 
Tea.t. Alisc. (1733) I. 60 Keek into the draw.Mcll, Janet. 
180a in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 2S, 1 keck by ihc Lay- 
stack, and lissen, For fain wad I sec Sally Gray, xi&g 
Barrie Window Thrums xvi. 146 Up you'll be, keckin’., 
through the blind to sec if the post's cornin', 
b. fig. 01 things. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fa^.viiL {Preach. Quhen 

columbine up keikrs throw the claj*. 1723 Ramsay Pair 
/Ijjrw/iTyxxiv, Where they appear, nae vice dare keck. 1790 
A Wilson Discons, Wren Roci. ^Vks (1846) 95 The morn 
was keeking frae the easL x8 . . H. S. Riddell Poet. IVks. 
(1871) I. 36 (E. D. D,1 The nest o’ the birds keeking out 
between ‘The leaves and the roots 

2 . In verbal phrases used as sbs., as keckdn-the- 
stonp, keek-ronnd'corners. 

X72X Kelly Scot. Prov. 226 Keek in the Stoup was 
neer a good Fellow. 1894 Crockett Raiders yoT, i want 
nac spies and keek.roon-coincrs in my boose 1 

3 . Comb. Keok-bo, peep-bo! bo-peep; Heek- 
bogle (i*!:.), hide-and-seek. 

[3791 J. Learmont Poems i63 Thosewho now his favour seek 
Wad stand afar, An' ne'er play at him bogle keik.] 1835 
Wei^ter Rhymes ix (E, D. D.) The sun .. seem'd as if 
playing keekbo wi’ the moon. 

Heek (k/k), sb. Sc. and north, dial [f. Keek 
V .1 A peep ; see the verb. 

X773 Fergusson Poems (1785) 215 (E. D. D.) So glowr the 
saintswhcn first is given A fav’rilc keek o’glorc and bc.Tven. 
17S5 Burns Hallozveen xix, He by his shouther gae a 
keek. 1824 Scott ^en^nN;///e/ch.xii/rakeakcek into Rate s 
letter. 3863 in Robson Bards o/Tync 231 From it down 
every Quayside.charc there's such a glorious keek. 3886 
Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 174 Let’s take another keek at 
the red-coats. 

b. Comb., as keek-hole, a peep-hole; keek- 
i show, a peep-show. 

1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 A rich assortment of merry- 
go-rounds, kcek-shows,. and jugglers. 1891 R. Ford 
down 87 (£. D. D.) Keck.holcs through which fitful glances 
are obtained. 

Keek, variant of Keaic v. Obs,, to cackle. 
Kee-kee, variant of Kie-kje. 

Keeker (ki’kaa). north, dial. [f. Keek v. + 
-euL] A peeper, a gazer; in jJ/.thecyes, ‘peepers*; 
spec, an overlooker or inspector in a coal-pit, who 
sees that the coal is sent up in a proper state. 

1808-38 Jamieson, Keekers, a cant terra for eyes. Ibid., 
Starn-keeker, a star-gazer. 1863 in Robson Bards o/Tync 
92 Tell %vor keeker aw deed . . Tell wor owncis an viewers 
aw'l howk nc mair cook 2893 Durham Direct, 90 Bennett, 

J., keeker. 

Keeking-glass* Sc. and north, dial [See 
Keek v.'\ A looking-glass. 

<2x724 in Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (1753) 1. £0 For the love yc 
bear to me Buy me a keeking-glass, Burns Im- 

promptu 3 My face was but the keekin’ glass, An’ there 
ye saw your picture. 1820 Scorr Alonast. \W, A breast- 
plate you might see to dress your hair in, as mcH as In that 
keeking-glass. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt 4 other Poems 12 
A bonnic lass That pbiis her ringlets at the keeking glass. 
Heek-keek, int. Sc. and north, dial. Also G 
Sc. keik, keik. [f. Keek v.] A call used by 
children in the game of hide-and-seek. 

a 3568 Jek tr Jynny xi in Laing Arx. Poet. Scot. 358 * Tc 
be quod Jynny, ‘keik, keik, 1 se 50W'. X803 NorihumhUu 
Gloss., Keeh-kee/t, the word used by chUdxca in pbying 
hide-and-seek. 

Heel (kJl), sb?- Forms: 4-6 kolo, (4 kollo, 5 
keoId,6 kyelo, kilo), 6-7 kcelo, .SV.koill,7-kcel. 
[prob. a. ON. kjpl-r (Da. kj^l, Sw. hot) i~~*kelu-z ; 
not connected with Du. and G. /•;>/( Keel sb.'ti), 

F. quille, in a Rouen document of 13S2 (Hatz.- 
Darm.), was prob. also from ON.; Sp. It. 
chiglia may be from French. The sense-<!ovcloi>- 
ment of the English word has been inlluenccd by 
Us use to translate L. rar///<J keel, hull, ship. 

ON. kjAn is not parallelj either in sense or form, « ith the 
OE. {tapes) celae. which m the earliest glosxarics lenders 
L. rostrum beak.] 

1 . The lowest longitudinal timber of a ship or 
boat, on which the framework of the whole is built 
up; in boats and small vessels fonninga prominent 
central ridge on the under surface; in iron vessels, 
a combination of iron plates taking the place and 
serving the purjiosc of the keel of a wooden vessel. 
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jiS* fsee kcel-ropt in 7 h]. Trevis.k Higden (Rolls) 

II. 233 pe schippe was.. Vrittycubile high from>ecule (w. r; 
'kelejio hacches. 1398— Barth. Dc P. R* v. (.MS. 
Bodl.) If. i7b/t Alls bones in body beb ifounded in be 
rigge, as a schippe of ]>c keole. 149$ Naval Acc, Hen, VJI 
(1896) i8j ForReparacion..oftheSoueraignesgrele Bote& 
Jolywat . .for the Kele Beige of the same, 1551 Rosissos 
tr. MorAs Utop. t. (1895) 31 Afterwarde ihel founds shyppes 
'wyth rydged kyeles. 1555 Eden Decades s The keele or 
bottome of the biggeste vessell ranne vpon a blynde jocke. 
i6xx Florio, Dare carctia^ to giue the keele, to carene as 
Mariners say. 1622 Malvnes Anc. Laio MerPi. ijZ.TJicn 
shall he lunfit. pilot), .lose his hire, ..or else (by the Law 
of Denmarkerpasse thrice vnder the Ships- Keele, 1665 
Lend. Gaz, No. s/x A Vessel you have heard so much of 
with a double Keel. 1725 Pope Odyss. tt. 468 The crooked 
keel the parting surge divides. X804 Naval Chroiu^ XI. 212 
boat oversets and lies keel up. 1849 Lo.ngf. Build. Ship 
136 The keel of oak for a noble ship, Scarfed and bolted, 
straight and strong. 18^ Sir E. Rceo Shipiuild, ii. 18 The 
keels of iron ships were originally external, and not unfre- 
quently of wood. 1871 R. "Evus Catuilus Ixiv. 10 Te.xture 
of upright pine with a keel's curved rondure uniting. 

^g. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. 1. i. 2 Our good wife 
sets up a sail according to the keel of her husbands estate. 

Lit. IVorhi 20 May 453 The keel of his education was 
laid at Dummer House, near Basingstoke. 

b. With qualifying terms : bar-keel, a project- 
ing keel formed by a bar or plate; box-keel, 
a composite .iron keel whose section is that of a 
box ; dish-keel, a keel formed of iron-plates with 
dish-shaped section; drop-keel, (rz) a centre- 
board; {b) a projecting keel, as distinguished from 
a flat plate-keel ; false keel, {d) an additional 
keel attached to the bottom of the true keel to 
protect it and increase the stability of the vessel ; 
ip) an external keel subsequently added to a vessel; 
inner keel, the kelson of an iron vessel ; outer 
keel, the plate-keel in the hull of an iron vessel ; 
plate-keel, a keel formed by a line of iron plates, 
which do not project below the hull ; rank-keel, 
a very deep keel ; sliding keel, a centre-board ; 
vertical keel (see quols. 18S3 and 1890); etc. See 
also Bilge-keel, (Fin sb. 6). 

1627 False keel [see False a. i7bl. 1691 T. H[alc 1 Ace, 
NeiM Invent. 49 New Siirrups put to secure the false Keel. 
1706 Phillips, Rank-keel is a deep Keel, which keeps a Ship 
well from rolling. ^ 1792 Lu. Chatii.am in Naval Chron. 
XIII. 203 His Majesty's armed Vessel built with sliding 
Keels. x8os Ibid. 201 In the year 1774, that gentle- 
man fCapt. T. Schank, R.N.] first constructed a Bo.it 
with sliding keels, 1825 Clark, etc. Shipwrights Scale 
Prices 4 To chisel up the under side of the main or faUe 
keel. ^ 1874 Tjiearue Naval Archit, 69 There are three 
principal forms of keel in vogue, viz-— bar, flat plate, and 
centre plate or side bar keels. Of these the former Is ^the 
commonest. 1883 Nares Constr, Ironclad 4 The vertic.il 
keel, .is placed upright on its edge on the outer keel. . It is 
about 3^ feet high, and on it, parallel to the outer keel, is 
fastened the inner keel. xSgo \V. J. Cordon Foundry 6$ 
On the blocks is laid the flat keel, which is practically the 
ccntre.line of plating; on this is placed the vertical keel, and 
on this come the keelsons, 

c. Phr. t/« keelf in Ihe hull. On (or with') even 
keely with the keel level : see Even a. \ c. 

x^68 Sc.MriLL Mare. Fleming 9 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlyi, With evin keiU befoir the wind Scho is rlcht fairdy 
with a saill. 16x7 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. xi. 54 
Trying her sailing. .upon an euea Keele. ^ 1643 Pryn.vc 
Sov. Power Pari. App. 209 Those who are in keel [are] os 
safe as (hose in the shrouds, if the storme rage. X867 
F. Francis Anglingxx ^ A steady draw and an even keek 

2 . A ship, vessel, {poetic^ alter L. carinal) 

a 1547 Earl SpRREvr ^ncid 11. 229 The God that they by 
sea had brought^ In warped kecles. 1^17 Drydcn Viig. 
Past, IV*. 47 No Keel shall cut the Waves lor foreign Ware. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I, 1. 16 ‘To buy a new keel with 
my gold, And All her with such things as she may hold. 

b. A yacht built with a permanent keel instead 
of a centre-board. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 453/1 ^lany keels are afloat, 

3 . That part of anything which corresponds In 
position, form, or otherwise to a ship’s keel ; the 
bottom or under surface ; a keel-like lower part. * 

X726 Leoni Alberti's Archit, II. lo/i The keel or bottom 
of any weight, that is to be drawn along, shou’d be even and 
soliib 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 131 Tom knock'd hU 
friend keel upwards on the floor. 18x6 J. Adamson Sk. 
Inform. Rail-Roads 6 To the part projecting downwards,, 
wc may apply the . . designation of the keel of the rail. 

4 . A cential ridge along the back or convex sur- 
face of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a ijetal, 
a glume of grass, the lower mandible of a bird, etc. 

X5Q7 Geuaroe Herbal t. IxxxvU 138 The blades of the 
ieeke be long..hauing a kceic or crest in the backside. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 327 The full-sized 
North Devon cow, ..open bosom, with a deep chest or keel 
picetding and bevwccn iis legs. 1851-6 NY oodwaru MoUusca 
4$ The discoldal ammonites sometimes. .have the keel on 
one side, instead of in the middle. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 595 
The beak Is rather short, .with a kcc! above. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 214 Leaves with the keel usually setose. 

5. spec, in Bot. and Zool. 

a. 'The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous corolla, more 
or less united and shaped like the prow of a boat ; thcc.irin.i; 
also any analogous structure it\ other orders, as the lower 
petal in Polyeala^ etc. b. A prominent ridge along the 
orcastboncof l)irdsoftheclassCar//xrt/.:f,atfirstcarliIaginous 
but afterwards becoming ossified. tC. A name for the noto- 
chord which .ippears in an egg during incubation (vZ-j.). 

1674 N. Fausvan Bulk jy Selv. 35 The shapUngs or tiny 
kcc] tes of the great Molpighiuscs eggs. 1766 Rvrsoks in 


Phil. Trans. LVI. 2o3-The crane is the ne.xt. .which has 
such a turning of the aspera arteria in the keel of the 
sternum. X770-4 A Hunter Georg. (1803) III. 1x6 The 
nieduliary substance, with what Malpighi calls the keel 
(Carina) and thenetvous system, are latent in the ecg. 1776 
J. Lek Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 396 Carina^ the Keel, 
the lower Petal often in Form of a Boat. 1845 Lindley Sclu 
Bot. iv. {18581 39 (Po/yga/a) Petals hypogynous, 1; of which 
one is anterior and larger than the rest (the keel). 1870 
Rollesto.n Anint Life^ Introd. 55 Birds are divided into 
two orders, the Ratitx, in which the sternum has no crest. . 
and the CariiuxtxPwi which the sternum has a crest or keel. 

6. Arch. A ridge or edge on a rounded moulding. 
•1879 Sir G. Scott Leet. Archit.^ I. 2x8 The heaviness of 

large roll mouldings was often relieved by.. raised edges or 
‘keels x886 'Nwxss^Cu.scK.Cambridge II. 133 The large 
rounds have both narrow fillets or wings, and sharp edges or 
keels, worked on them. 

7 . Comb. a. General, as kocMb, •timber \ kecl- 
hilled^ -compelling, -shaped, •spanning adjs. 

1669 Sturmy Marhier's Mag.\. 43 Having the Proportion 
of any one Ship, .with the length of her Keel-Timbers. 1787 
Fam. Plants 1 . 33 Perlianlh) . . the valvelets keel-compressed. 
x8x2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. xx, Blow, swiftly blow, thou kceU 
compeliing gale. ^ 1851-6 Woodward 241 Their 

kcel-shnped foot is ad.iptcd for ploughing through sand or 
mud. 1854 Gould Toucans 2, Ramphastos carinatus, 
Keel-billed Toucan. ^ 1871 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 
245 The boats are built high stem and stern, with the keel-rib 
running up into an ornament at each end. 

b. Special combs.: keel-band, a strip of iron 
fastened along the keel of a boat; keel-bill, keel- 
bird, a West Indian bird, Crotophaga minor, of 
the cuckoo family; keel-block, one of the short 
pieces of timber on which the keel of a vessel rests 
in building or in a dry dock (Hamersly Naval 
EncycL iS8i); f keel-drawing =» Keelhauling; 
keel-line, (rr) the line of timber forming the keel ; 
{J}) a small rope used in lacing a bonnet or addi- 
tional sail to the foot of another sail ; keel- mould- 
ing, a roll-moulding having a keel (sense 6) wotked 
on it, frequent in medireval architecUue; keel- 
petal: see 5a; keel-piece, one of the timbers 
or sections composing the keel (Hamersly Nav, 
Bncydi) ; keel-plate, one of the iron plates form- 
ing the kcel.in iron vessels; keel-rakiiig» Keel- 
hauling; keel-rivetep, a machine for riveting 
the keels of iron vessels on the stock; f keel- 
rope, ‘ a coarse rope formerly used for clearing the 
limber holes' by drawing it backwards and for- 
wards (Smyth Sailors tp'ord-bk .) ; keel-staple, 
a staple used in fastening the false keel to the 
main keel {ibid.). Also Keel-boat, Keelhaul v. 

■ t8s7 P. Cci\.ei\sM\iHCo$up.Oarsutans Guide 2S The •keel- 
band, a thin strong piece of non coming up over the nose, 
and up to the transom. x8iz G. Shaw Cetu Zool. VIII. 382 
The *KeeI-Hill is a bird of a tame and gentle nature. X700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E, Ind, 10 This Punishment is call’d 
Kccl-halen, which may be call'd in English ‘‘Keebdrawing. 
sZt^Sporiing Mag. XXIV. 125 Prior tolhe*keeLline being 
placed on the stocks. 1851 Ripi'Ing Sailuiakiitg (fifl, a) 37 
Bonnets have a head tabling, 2^ inches broad, on which 
a line of la-thr^d, named Keel-line, for forming the hitch- 
ings, is^ Sewed in bights. .X876 Darwin Cross-FcrtU. 155 
They did not depress the *kecl-petals so as to expose the 
aiuhers and stigma. *874 Thearle Naval Archit. 73 A 
vertical *keel plate, extending from the inner surface of the 
flat keel plates to the inner bottom plates. 1706 Pjiillips 
s. V. Ducking, If the Oflence be great, he is also drawn 
under the Ships-Keei ; which is termed * Keel-raking, xisx 
Exch. Acc. Q, R, Bundle 20 No. 27 (P, R. O.) Et de nr, 
soluiis pro vjuadam corda de crine, vocala *Kellerope posit 
uin. («<) in fundo navis ad faciendum per navem bonum 
exitum aque. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 14. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram. vi. 28 The Kcclc rope. .is of halre 
in the Keele to scower the Limber boles. 

Keel (k/ 1 ), jA- Forms: 5 kele, 5-7 keil(l, 
(6 keile, keyle), 6-7 keele, (8 kiell), 7- keel, 
[app. a. MDu. kiel (=MLG. /'//, /’//, MFIG. kiel), 
ship, bo.it, repr. a Com. Teut. word (fkcnloz) 
which appears (chiefly in poetry) as OE. dol, OS. 
kiol, OHG. c/iiol, cheol, chid, ON, kjdl. These 
forms cannot be connected with ON, kjgl-r keel 
(see Keel .tAI) ; but under the influence of Scan- 
dinavian, English, or French, or of all combined, 
the Du. and G. kid has since the iCth c. lost its 
original sense of ‘ship’ and acquired that of 
‘ keel ' (Keel 5AI) ; see Grimm, Klnge. 

OE. ccol would have given *chcel in modern Eng.) 

1 . A flat-bottomed vessel, esp. of the kind used 
on the Tyne and Wear for the loading of colliers ; 
a lighter. 

The name is or has been in local use in the cast of England 
from the Tyne to the Norfolk Broods; It has also been used 
in U.S. locally both for.a river and a coasting vessel. The 
old kccl which brought coal from the upper Tyne to ships 
ill the harbour at Tynemouth ivas carvel-built and had 
a square sail, as well as a hravy oar worked by three keel- 
bulli^ The existing kccl is clinker-built and used only 
for riverside traffic. See R. Oliver Hcsiop in N. tjr Q. glh 

Scr. VII. 65-6. 

S322 limplied in Kecler']. 1421 Act 9 Hen. P, c. xo 
Ccricinzyessclx appellez Keles, par Icsqucux tieLv ch.irbons 
sont caries de la terre jesques a les naefs en Ic dit port. 

Act 33 Hen. P/II,c.xZ Many shippes,keilL‘s,coggcs, 
and boles., hauc heretofore had their fraiikc passages, .vpon 
the s.iide riucr. 1546 Langley Pol. Perg, de hrvent. iir. 
Nt. 78 Phcnicicns [invented) the Keele or dcmyc barkc, 
1600 Holland Lhy xxl IviL 426 Convoy of victuals .. 
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which came by the Po, in Keeles and such Ukc vessels. 
x66^Lond. Gas. No. 342/4 Two Wisbidge Keels were forced 
upon the shear in this Bay. 1708 J. C Compl. ColUerii^i^ 
48 Those Persons who live at the Ports and have Ketis 
(which are much like to Lighters Built) to' load the Slilpr. 
x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. m. App. 31 It U 300 jards 
wide and navigable for large keels. i8« Ht. ^fAH7l^uu 
Tale Tyne ii. 41 A waggon was at the moment being 
emptied into a keel. *863 111 Tyneside Songs 16 Wcel may 
the keel row, that my laddie’s in. X869 Freeman Korv;. 
Cong. III. xiv. 362 (The Wharfe) still navig.Tb]c as high as 
Tadcaster for the small craft of the river, whose loc.fl nan.e 
of keels sugg^ts the memory of the first vessels whieb landed 
our fathers in the Isle of Britain. 1876 in Rushin Pers 
Clav. VI. 395 Humber Keels .Trc. .house and home to the 
Keel family. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads iv, (i£8j) 
32 There was another ebss of vessels called ‘ Keels ', Mhich 
were fitted with huge .square hig-sails, and were chiefly used 
for carrying limber. These are now unknown. 

b. The quantity of coals carried in a keel, now 
ss 8 Newcastle chaldrons or 21 tons 4 cwt. 

The statute of 1421 shows that a keel was then supposed 
to carry 20 chalclets, but the weight of the chalder is not 
given (cf, quot. 1529 below). 

[142* Act 9 Hetu P, c. 10 Tides Keles del portage ..dc 
XX chaldrez. 1529 W. Frankcleyn in Fiddes )Po/sey(ij26) 
1 1 . 165 A great substance of colis to the noinbre of 25 score 
kele, eyery kele contayning so. ch.dd'.] 1750 Clcpho.vc 
in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist, App. (i86i) 550 A 
Kiell is a chalder. 1763 Sir S. Jasssqn Smuggling 112 An 
ordinary Ship-Load rof coals] is about fifteen Keel, every 
Keel is about eight Newcastle Chaldron, and each of thoic 
Chaldrons are seventy tvyo Bushels. iQisChron.'m An/:. 
Reg, 82 Scale for manning the ships.. ships of .six keeb, 
four men two l^ys.^ 1851 KimNO Sail-makwg (cd. 2) 92 
note, A collier is said to carry so many ‘ keels of coals 

2 . Used to render OK, cdol in the passage of ihe 

0. E. Chron. relating to the first coming cf the 
Angles to Britain. (Cf. Chiule, Ctule.) 

In this use often erroneously identified with Keel jA*, on 
the analogy of L. caritia keel and ship. 

[4:525 Gildas Dc Excidio Brit, xxni, Tnbu«, ut lingua 
ejus fgentis} expriinitur, cyulis, nostra lingual ongi.s navibus. 
a 1000 0 . £. Chron. an. 449 (Laud MS.) Hi )>a coman on 
hrim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1605 Verstecax^ Dec, 
Iniell, XV, Hingistus and Horsus •• had the conduction oi 
these forces over into Brittains in three great and |ong 
shippes, then called kecles. 1685 Stillingfu Qrig. Brit, v. 
313 The Angles or Saxons, .came hilher in three Keels or 
long Boats at first. iB8x Grecn Making Eng. i. 28 In three 
‘ keels ’ . . these J uteslanded at Ebbsflcct in the Ule of Thancr. 

3 . Comb., as keel-holder, -oxvner', keel-deeter 
(-dighter), dial, (see quot. 1789 and Dicht v, 
14 f). See also Keel-boat, -bullv, -.vanI. 

1789 Brand Hist, Newcastle If. 262 note. The wives and 
daughters.. who sweep the keels, and have the sweepings 
for their pains, are called Kceldeelers. 1891 Pall Hall (/. 
14 Feb. 4/2 A small keelholder in Hull. ibid, i June 1/3 
The son of a small keelowner. 

Keel (kfi), sb.^ Chiefly Sc, Also 5 keyle, 
6 keyll,keil, 9 keal. [Of uncertain' origin. Gael, 
and Ir. cll may b© from Sc.] 

1 , A variety of red ochreous iron-ore used for 
marking sheep, stone, timber, etc. ; ruddle. Also, 
Ihe red mark made with thi.4 on sheep, etc. 

1480 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 57/2 To prufe kat )>e gudis. , 
war one J?e lard of fernyis avne landp, & bad his keyk si 
his mark. 15x3 Douglas yEneis x. vii. 82 At this time has 
Pallas. .Markyt^ouswa.. That by hys keylljC maybe knaw 
fra thens, 2595 Compt Buik D, IPeddcrburn (S.H.S.I 40 
Twa furris bard Keill. 1728 Ra.msay AV/^ 4 ' Nate in, w nn 
a piece cawk and keel.. He can the picture draw Of you or 
me. 1780 Burns Captain Grose's Peregrin, ii. He has an 
unco sleight O' cauk and keel. 1817 Blacktu. Mag H* 
85/1 The ewes were .. half covered with a new keel, with 
which Millar had himself marked them. 1882 1 . 
in Proc. Berw. Nat Club IX, No. 3. 430 A band of keel 
or ruddle occurs in a quarry. 1894 Crockett Raiders 3^2, 
1 look. .10 the trade of selling., rro keel for the sheep, 

2 . IVeaving. A mark made (with keel or other 

substance) by the warper at each end of a warp 01 
yarn before it is delivered to the weaver, to ensvue 
his weaving and reiurning the full length of the 
yam given out to him. , 

<2x8x3 A- Wilson Poems, Hollander, Anilher's been upo 
the push, To get his keel in clailh, a8^ T. BRL'CE.SH/«/'rcr' 
^«ef«3a3 The pattern weel might slan’ the light Fair woven 
to the keel, a 1885 W. Sim in Poeis Clackmannaiu 130 
Tramp your treadles tell ye see Your hininost kccl aim 
thrum in. . ' . „ 

t Obs. rare. keele, kcelley 

kclle=^0. kelle (OtIG. diella), ladle, vessel, tub : 
in quots. 1617 and 1730.-6 app. erron. associated 
with Keel z/.l, Keeleu-.] A tub or vat for 
holding liquor. ' 

■ xASsNaval Acc, Hen. PI/(j3g6) 72 Kecks, .iij, Spates cl 

Iren..j, Gridirnes..ij. 26x7 Missuru Ductorssg/t 
a vessell to coole wort or new brewed Ale and Btcie. 
Hexham, A Keel for wine or beer, een vat ofte kvyPs k 
X7jpr-p Bailey (fob), Neel, a vessel for liquors ta stand anu 
cool in. 

0 &s.e\c.dtal. Forms: 1 ccelan, 

cSlan, 3-4 kelen, 4 keelen, 4-(3 kelo, 5 koylo, 
keille, G kiela, kealo, keele, 6- keel. [Co"’- 
Teut.: OE.cd/a/t, cilan = kotlen, LG. 

OHG. chiioUn, kitaUtt ^MUG. kiiclciit G.kiiklci^ji 
ON. /Cufa(Da. kfU, Sw. kyla)-.-*kJ{/un f. W-: S’-” 
Cool a. and v., and cf. rVKELK.] 

1 . irans. To cool ; to cause to lose licat ; ’o 

refresh by cooling, , , 

■ eSas V.sp. xxxvih.[sxsix.J 14 Uxt ic Mc scccciol 
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[L. «/ rcfrigererX a^oo 0 . E, Martyrol. i8 Mar. 40 Se 
uplicasaj..ce]e 5 Jj^ra tungJa ha;to. at^ytoCursi^Sl. 12541 
He..hent his hand and bleu J^r-ln Keland he nxade al hale 
his hand. *38* Wvccif Luke xvi. 24 Send Lazarus, ihat he 
dippe the laste part of his fyngur in watir, and kele my 
tunge. ^ CX470 Hardjnc Chroiu xciv. ii, In w.ater [he] was 
cast, his fleshe to keele and li.vse. 150a Arnolds Chrott, 
(1811) 168 And the North Wceste wynde haue kynde to 
kielc and drye too mych trees that be newe sett. 1581 

I. Bcll Haddoris Aiisio.Osar, 483b, You.. may keepe your 
breath to kcale your potage. 1828 Craven Dial,, Keel, to 
cool. \ 2 Z^Almondb. ^ Huddersy. Gloss, s. v., A person may 
keel himself, or let his tea keel. 

b. sj>ec. To cool (a hot or boiling liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something cold, 
in order to prevent it from boiling over; hence 
freq. in phr. lo keel the pot. Also 
1393 Langu P, PL C. xxn, 280 And lerede men a ladel 
bygge with a long stele, That cast for to kele [K-fe.rt xix. 
275 kepej a ciokke and saue he fatte aboue. ci^o Liier 
Cocorunt rr Whenne hit welles up, thou schalt hit kele 
With a litel ale. Remedy Seditiom\:i, 1588 Shaks. 
L.L.L. V. iL 930 While greasie lone doth keele the pot. 
1603 Marston Asit. fy Mel. v. Wks. 1856 L 56 Coy, kcele 
your mouth, it runnes over, 1607 — What yoiivsill in A tie. 
Drama II. 199 Faith Doricus, thy brain boils, keel it, keel 
it, or all the fat’s in the fire. 1781 Hutton Tour Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), Keel, to keep the pot from boiling 
over. 1846 Brockctt N, C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 1 . 2.13 There is a 
local game called ‘ Keeling the pot ’, in which a girl says, 
‘Mother, the pot’s boiling over’; and the answer is, ‘Get 
a ladle and keel It *. 

f 2 . Ji^. To make less violent, eager, or ardent ; 
to assuage, mitigate, lessen. Ohs. 

1:1175 Lamb. Horn. 141 pa twelf kunreden sculden per 
mide heore hurst kelen. csz'^pHali J/t*/4f.2sTokelehi lust 
wihfu}|je of hi licome. ^'1375 Sc. Leg, Saints\x\. {Clement) 
102 pai cutn nocht keyle nyre care. <’1400 Dcstr. Troy 
11464 His corage was kelit with age. 2508 Fisheu 7 Penit. 
Ps. cil Wks., (1876) 158 To slake and kele the hete of 
vnlawfull desyre. 1641 Milton Reform, it, Wks. (1851) 44 
Likely to lessen and keel the affections of the Subject 
tb. With personal object and const, of, from, 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay . . Cumfordunhor keueites, 
to kele hom of care, c 2450 Merlin 214 The kynge yet was 
not keled of the love of the stiwardes wif. ci46q Tovonelcy 
Mysi. iii. I r8 , 1 thee command, fiom cares the to keyle. 

G. intr. To become cool or cold. 

CX430 LiberCoeorum 19 Take a pownde of rj’se,and seihe 
hom wele, Tyl th.Tt th.iy brostene; aiid let hom kele. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secr-et, 26 If thou ete and haue noon 
appetite, pe hete of thi slomak shalle kele. CX48S K- 
Mise. (Warton Club) 78 Than let hit kele to hit be lewke* 
warme. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (x8r i) iS 3 Set it ouer the fire 
..and then let it keele awhile. 1883 {see sense i}. 

4 . fg. To grow cold, in feeling, etc. j to become 
less violent, fervid, or ardent, to ‘ cool down ’ ; to 
dimmish in intensity. Const of from. 

ei33S Mctr. Horn, 33 Mi soru sal son kele. Ibid. 6? 
0 pryde comes all his unsell, That neuer may slake ne kell. 
<*1340 Psalter aIL 13 He s.Trs m m.any kele fra 

goais luf, 7^1460 Hoiv a Marchande dyd hys Wyfe 
oetravi6s in Hazl. E.P.P. (1864) I. 208 The marchandj's 
care be gan to kele. 1504 C’tess Richmond tr. De Imita^ 
iioM IV. (E. E. T. S.) iks Vnto me. .that so often synnes.and 
so soon kele& 1818 Todd s. v,, ‘He keals’, that is, he is 
cowardly; his courage cools. Lane. Shejfuld Gloss. 
SuppL s. V. , ' The door never keels of beggars 


Keel (k/1), [f. Kkel sh.i] 

1 . Irans. To plougb (the sea) with a keel. 

{iwnee-use.) 

18^ J. Barlow Columb. ix. 534 The Lombards keel their 
Adriatic main. 

2 . 2/itr. Of a ship : To roll on her keel. 

1867 S.MVTK Sailor's Worddfk. s. v. Keeling. 

3 . irans. To turn up the keel of, show the 
bottom of. Keel over, to turn over, ‘turn wrong side 
uppermost \ turn (a man or beast) upon his back ; 
to upset, capsize, (lit. and fig.') Orig. U. S. 

x8a8 Webster, Keel, to turn up the keel; to show the 
bottom. 2856 Mrs. Stowe Drcd I. 116 (Bartlett) iVhen 
we get keeled up, that will be the last of us. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butierjly (1877) X 43 He was keeled back .. 
on a strong chair, with his feet on the front of the 
X894 Stockton in Mrs. Clifford Grey Romance, 175 We 
now all set to work to keel over the yacht. 1897 K, Kipling 
Captains Courageous i. 6 It would take more than this to 
keel me over. 

b. i/tlr. To turn or be turned over; to be upset; 
to fall over or be felled as if by a shock. Orig. U.S. 

a i860 W. Y. Despatch (B.arilett), Keel over they must, 
and a gradual careen would be much better than a s^den 
capsize. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xh. 290 They 
keeled ower on their backs. x8^ Olive Schreiner Trooper 
Pet. Halkett II. 209 The third man keeled round on to his 
stomach ag.ain. 

t Kedl, v.^ Obs. rare. [f. Keel trans. 

To convey in a keel. Hence Keeping vbl. sb. 

X59X R. Hitchcock m Garrard's Art lY acre 355 iVIwe 
they sende it downe In keeJes, to giue for keying of a quarter 
tiij.d, 1599 Nashe Lenten Siufe^iSyp^i? Their ^nd 

nierch.anuise, from beyond seas, arc keeled up., to tneir 
'cry thresholds [in Norwich} „ 

Keel (kzT), zr.l .S-r. [f. KEELJ/.33 trans. lo 
mark with ruddle. Hence Keo'ling w/. s/\ 
xsa 8 Kes.nedic Elyting so. 43 * LeJML 

cbrnschellis, and thy burdoun kcldc 
* 56 a WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 18SS I. 33 
moue..scdiiioun in this nobvU 

helmg. ci8x7 Hogg Tales ffSk. I. *42 Shcep.-.'ill.. smeared 
and keeled. i 836 C Scott Sheeb Panning iji The ^Ic 
ewe lambs in hill flocks arc also keeled on the neck to dis- 
tinguish them from the wether lambs. 


Keel, obs. variant of Kilx. 

Keelage (kriedij). rare. [f. Keel j/kl + -.\GE; 
in nied.L. killagittm^ A toll or due payable by 
a ship on entering or anchoring in a harbour, 

Imoq ip Rymer Fitdera VIII. 573 Capit ibi Killagium, 
scilicet de qualtbct Navt cum Batello applicanle ibi, Octo 
Denarios (etc.l.J X679 Blount Anc. Tenures 146 Keelage, 
whereby he had by custom what U here expressed for 
Keel of every ship, that came into his sea-port with a 
boat. 1685 Termes de la Ley, Keelage . . is a Custom paid 
at Hartlepool in Durham, for every Ship coming into 
that Port. 1825 Brockf.tt, Keelage, keel dues in port. 
Keelavine, variant of Keelivine. 

Keel-boat (krlbj“t). • [f. Keel sb.t- and 2 ] 
t a. ? A small keel : cf. Keel jA- Obs. b. A 
large flat boat used on American rivers. C. A yacht 
having a keel instead of a centre-board. 

a. X695 Land. Gaz. No. 2073/1 An Act for the better 
Admeasurement of Keels and Keel-Boats, in the Port of 
New.Castle. 1746 Act 19 Geo. If, c. 22 Any Ship, Pink, 
Grayer, Lighter, Keil-boat, or other Vessel ivh.Ttsoever, 

b. x823 J. Flint ie//- Amer. 85 Keel boats arc large 
shallow vessels, vaiying from thirty to seventy tons burden. 
They ate built on a keel with ribs, and covered with plank, 
as ships are. 1837 W. Irving Ca/t. Bonneville III. 119 
Capt.Tin Sublette was ascending the Yellowstone with a keel 
boat, laden with supplies. 

lYestm. Gas. sj 00^5/3 On the other side of the 
Atlantic the most famous contemporary yachts have also 
been keel-boats. Ibt'd., It h.as been a matter of general 
opinion that, other things being equal, a keel boat can run 
a centteboatd. 

Keel-bully, [f. Keel sb^ + Bully sb.^ 2.] 
One of the crew of a keel; a Tyneside lighterman. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Kcel-hullics, Lightermen 
that carry Coats to and from the Ships, so called in Derision, 
1789 Brand Hist. Naocastlc 11 . 261 note. j86o (sec Bully 
sK 2]. X863 in Robson Sards Tyne 73 The keelbullies 
a*. liyeth gicet an’ sma*. 

Keele, obs. variant of Kiln sb. 

Keeled Cknd).tf. [LKeeljAI + -ed 2] a. Of 
a boat : Having a keel ; furnished with a keel. 

1847 Mlowin Shelley 1.239 The boat was. .keeled and 
clinker-builL 1853 Sir H. Douglas Mllit. Bridges 100 As 
is often the case with keeled boats, the ^dcs and timbers 
are slight. 

b. Having a central dorsal ridge; carinate. 

X7S7 Earn. Plants 1 . 90 Perianth five-parted . .the divisions, 
awl’d, keel’d. Ibid. 375 Seeds, .keel'd, annexed to the gaping 
suture. X828 Stark Elenr, Nat. Hist. 11 . 85 Shell oblong,. . 
flattish on the posterior, and somewhat angulaiedandkeeled 
ontheanteriorside. 1848 V..'K'<KiFavourite Field Flowers 
I. 3 Two strap-shaped, keeled, and blunt leaves. 1865 
Reader 2^ 4%(>l z The keeled sternum, the grand feature 

of the skeleton of birds, is very fully developed. 1870 Sm 
G. Scott ifcL Archlt lI.xUL 148 Their edges often filleted, 
or ‘ keeled ’, that is, decorated by an arris or edge projecting 
fiom their round surface. 

Keeledar, Keeleg, var. Kill.mub, JCillick. 
Keeler ^ (krlai). I'are. Also4keler. [f. Keel 
. fAii4--ERk] fa. Akeelman. b. (see quot. 1S75). 

1322 Tynemouth Chartxdary (MS.) If- 68 (cf^ Gibbon 
Manast, Tynemouth 1 . 139J Et oiun«s..seruie«tes in bargia 

3 ui dicuntur kelers . . vement quoUbet anno ad Naiale 
oinini in fe\to sanctorum InnoceiUium apud Whilcley. 1875 
Ore’s Diet. Arts, Keeler, a manager of coaUbarges and 
colliers in the Durliam and Northumberland districts. 
Keeler*. Obs. exc. Mul. Z*'orins; 5 kelar©, 
kyler, 6 kieler, kealer, -or, 7 keellar, 7- keeler, 
(8-9 killer), [f. Keel v.i -t- -Eit k] 

1 . A vessel for cooling liquids ; a shallow tub 
used for household purposes. ... ! 

CZ440 Promp. Parv.zBqlz Kelarc, vcssclIe,y 7 '/^vr/'arrV/«. 
1465 III Paston Lett. III. 435, vj kylcrs, ij clensyng salt^ 
1567 Richmond IK/ 7 /r (Sorlce>) an In the brewhousc, iiij 
leades for kcalors. x6oi Holland^ Pliny II. 510 Ihey 
vsed to seeth the same, .and poureit intocerlainci/ougnsor 
broad kcelers of wood. 1758 Franklin jCr//., etc. Wks. 1040 
VI. 536 A shallow lray,or keeler, should be under the frame 
to receive any water that might dripfroin the wetted cloths. 
1825 Ann. Reg. 72 A milk-tub, which they call a keeler. 
Moii. dial. iKent), Put the water in that keeler and set it 
outside, it will soon coo! then. , . 

2 , A shallow wooden box used in dressing 


ic)»erel (Cent. Diet. 1S90). 

1 . Comb., as keeUrdub. 

366 Lowell Bigloso Papers Introd., Keelerdub, one in 
ich dishes are washed. 

Ceeles, Keel-fat, var, K.vyles, Keel-y.vt. 
Cee'lfal. [f. + -ft'i-] As much as 

keel will hold. , 

4 ; 3 -S Rolls Durham (Surtees) 647, u Ueylfulis 

Ceelhaill (kfllipl). V. Also 7-9 -hale, S-9 
awl. [ad, Du. kUlhakn (with the elements 
glished as keel, haul) ; cf. also G, kiclhoUn, Da. 
'Uhali, Sw. kolhala, app. all from Da. 

)u, kiilhaUn occurs in an ordinance of 16=9: the punish- 
;nt itself is mentioned, in an ordinimee of i5«o. as otuicr 
. iicls drurslrictm, abolished in Holland in tSss.) 
raus. To haul (a person) under the keel ol a ship, 
her by lowering him on one side and hauling 
m across to the other sidcy or, in ihe case of 
laller vessels, lowering him at the bows and 
awing him along under the keel to the stern. 

‘1626 Caft. S.MITI1 Aceid. yng. Seamen 4 To ounWi 
cndcrs..as ducking at Yards arm<u bawling yitdcr the 
■tle .1 1666 Lomi. Cos. Na 1x2/3 He .. caused Llake to 

loaded with Chains..and.. ordered bun to be tlncc iim« 

•elialcd (as they [the DuicliJ caU X 73 » Smollett 


Per, Pie. (1779) 1 . x.vv. 231 He ought to be kccl-hawlcd 
for his presumption. 1769 Falconer Diet. Jfariixe (1789), 
Donner la grand Calc, to kccMiaul ; a puni-sluiicnt iwculLir 
to the Dutch. XS3X 'lKEL.\\\NnY VLfr*. Younger .Son 
If I catch auj' more on board, I'll kccllmlc them. 1SS2 
Standard 11 Scpl. 5/5 'Xwo officers of ^Vrabi’s army.. had 
been keeLhauIeJ. 

Hence Heo'lhauHzig vbl. sb., tJio action of draw- 
ing under the keel; the fact of being keelhauled ; 
also Kee'Hiata sb., an act of keelhauling. 

* 7$3 iliss Collier Art Torment. 15 Some sorts cf curious 
marine discipline, as the cat.of-ninc-iails, kccl-hawllng, and 
the like. xSaz Blackxo, blag, X. 366 liven previous to 1797 
the old punishment of ‘ kcel-haiiling for slight ofl^cnccs,had 
entirely gone out. 1831 Tuelawsey Ad‘o. Younger Son 
(1890) 450, 1 w’as about to treat him u ith akccIhaJc. 

Keelio (kf'li). uorlh. dial, and Sc. [Imitative 
of the bird’s cry.] 

1 . A local name for the sp.irrow-hawk or kestrel. 
a 8 o 3 Jamieso.v, Keelie, a hawk, chiefly applied to a young 

one. Loth., Tcviotd. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Keelydiaak, 
the kestrel. . . Its note ‘ keely-kecly ’ gives it the n.Tmc. 1898 
J. Colville i'ea//. Yertuzcular\jZ^) ix Selim the branchless 
stem of the fir for the keelic's nest. 

2 . A low or vulgar boy; a street-loafer or 
rough. Sc. 

^ [a X825 Scott (Jam.), A combination of young blackguards 
in Edinburgh hence termed themselves the KeeJie O.ang.I 
1863 iV. B. Daily Mai( i 3 Aug.j The defender.. said that 
I was a Saltmarkcl keelie, a fighting man, a ihiefi 
Keeling (kfOiij}, sb,). Sc. and tior/h. dial. 

I Forms: 3-9 keling, (4 kyling, 5 cholyngo, 5-6 
kelyng(e, 6 kieling, .Sr. keyliug, killiue, 6-7 
killing, 7 kiUin, 7-8 Sc, keilliug, S kiliug), 
7- keeling. [Origin uncertain ; the name, like 
Cod, seems lo be confined. to I^nglish, but may be 
ultimately related to Icel. keiia ‘ gadus longus or 
to Da. kolle, kttlicr, Sw, kolja haddock. Ir. ceiliiiiin, 
Gael, cilcan are no doubt from English. The 
form cheling is diflicult.] A cod-fish. 

The exact sense seems to have varied, in different localities, 
from * large cod ' to ‘ small cod * or ‘ codlitig ’. 

CX300 Havelok 757 Kcling lie tok, and tumbercl Hcring, 
and pc makercl. 1323-4 Ace, Rolls Durham (Surtees) 13 
In 13 KcHiiges. x-^^olbid. 37 In. .4 kyling. C1440 Promp. 
Parv. 77/1 ChelyngB, f>i»che. c 1450 Two Cookcrydks. 94 
Take paunches and lyuers of a codlyng, or badUok, or dies 
kelyng. 15^ Dalrymi’LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. X3 
Sindne fresche water lochls..that abundcs in mony kyndes 
of fischc, cheiflic.. Killine, Skait, and Makrell. 0x620 Z. 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 72 The Killings, Hetrings, 
Casiocks. 17x0 SiBUALD Hist. Fife si Asellus major vul- 
garis, the C(w; our Fishers call it Keeling, and the young 
Ones Codlings. 2793 Statist. Aec. Scot. VIJ. 205 Large 
cod called KeilHng arc also got In Spring and Summer. 
i860 C. Inses Scot. J/id. Ages viii. 237 Our common sea 
fish. . Kcling, ling, haddock. 

Keeling (kx'Hi)), sbi ^ [f. Keel + -jng l.] 
The mnterml or make of a $M[}'s keel. 

1884 Lake's Falmouth Packet 13 Sept. 5/5 The * Migno* 
netic ’ . . was really half cutter, her keeling and timbers being 
those of a 40 ton vessel. 

Keeling, Obs.^xc.dial. [f. KEELtr.i-*- 

-Lsot.] The action of the vb. Kkel; cooling. 

1382 WvcLiF Acts ill. 20 Whanne the tymes of kelynge 
Ygloss or refrciscbingcl. .schulencome. x398TRnvLs<Z?.rr///. 
he P. R. V. xix. (MS. Bodl.) If. lo/x WiJ^utc kcling ^crof 
he bert schuld^ be brendc. 1573 Art Limning (1588; icd 
Stirre it iVermilion] well together in the keeling. 1657 U. 
Lico.v Rarbadoes (1673) 90 After much keeling, they lake it 
out of the tach. 

Keeling, vbU shs.- and 2 : sec Kdiil t’if.S and •*. 
Kee'livine, keelie vine. &. and iwriA. 
dial Also (S kilie vino), 9 kylo-, keola-, keoly-, 
guilli-, eala-, -vine. [Of uncertain ori.i>in. 

In South of ScotU and Northumberland pronounced as 
two (or three) ivords keelie vifxe (or keel s vine), (contracted 
in Scotl. keelie, in Northumb. vine), and cominunly expHined 
as from Keel sb.'+vine (referring to the pencil Sme’ or 
cedar), the name being only applied to a pencil enclosed in 
wood. But in other districts the name is pronounced as one 
word, ami applied to the substance black-lead itself: cf. 
Killow, another name of this. See other suggestions in 
Jamieson. If quot. 1720 1 /elongs here, the correct etymology 
ought also to explain kilie vert there mentioned.] 

A black-lead pencil, or more generally, nny 
coloured pencil enclosed in wood (as a iedkcdic' 
vific); also, in some places, blacU-lc.ad, plumbajjo. 

1x720 Dr. Mitchell Let. (JauL), If Gods rrovidence were 
not wonderful, I would Jong since been cr>ing Kilie vine, 
and Kilie vert, considering 1 began upon a crown, and a 
poor trade.] x8oS-i8 Jamicso-v, Keelivine, a black-le.nl 
pencil. x8^ J. Wilson Noct. Amir. Svks. 1855 1 . 146 With 
the \crra mere, naked unassisted keelivine (iliat day foiiu- 
nalcly it was a red anc) 1 caught the charocter o* the 
apparition. 1884 Scot, Ch. Rev. 1 . 5 His appliances as \ci 
are a keelyvine and a Balaam-box. 1893 Northumlla. 
Gloss., Keely.vine, a pencil, originally a pencil made f/om 
keel, bat applied generally to Sines' or pencils. 2S99 
Cxtvtbld. Gloss., Calavine, a black-lead pencil, 
b. attrib., as keelivine pen, a |>cncii. 

1782 Sta J. SiNCL-ua Ols. Se. Dial, ito Black-lead U 
called killow, or collow, in Cumberland ; and a guIllMnc- 
pen, is prolxibly a corruption of a fine killow pencil. i8i6 
Scott Antiq. xxxviii, Pul up >&ur pcckci-bv-.k and your 
keelyvine pen. i8m Friers Mag. Oct. 392 la a hulc he 
L.Td..jock-lo-leg 5 , keelavine pens. 

Hence Koe'livined a., marked with pencil. 

CtSiB Scott in Loeihari xJii, 1 thought ix had been v*elj 
knowTiihat the kcelavincd egg must be a soft o:.c f.r the 
Sberrs. 
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EeelleSS (krliles), a. [f. Keei, sb^ + -LESS.] 

1 . Of a boat: Having no keel. 

1879 Daily Ncius 7 Apr. 3/3 The worst crew that either 
Unu’ersity has sent to Putney since the days when keelless 
boats first came into use, just 22 years ago, 1896 JFcs/m. 
Gaz. 20 June 5/2, 1 was out since six o’clock in my shallow 
keelless boat. 

2 . Having no keel along the breast-bone. 

1884 G. Allen in Lonptt. Map Jan. 293 Keelless and 

often almost wingless birds. j886 Century Map XXXI. 
358 This great order of the Ratit$, or keelless birds. 1893 
Pop. Set. Monthly Apr, 762 All had keelless sterna. 

Seeluiau ^ (krlm^n). [Keel One who 
works on a keel or barge. 

1516 Patent Roll 8 Hen. VIII, Pt. i, m. 15-16 (P. R, O.) 
The craftes of- .Porters, Kelemen, Sclatters. 1592 IVills 
^ Inv. H. C. (Surtees 1S60) 251 Henrie Robinsone of the 
towne of Newcastell-upon-Tyne, keillman. 1695 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3193/3 Newcastle, June 12... The Keel Men are 
gone to work again, 1774 \VESLEy JVhs. (1872) IV. 21 In 
the morning I preached at the Ballast-Hills among the 
glassmen, keelmen, and sailors. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) IL 56 It has become a place of colliers and keelmen, 

*5^. [Keel 

1 . A dealer in keel or niddle. 

1796 Acc. in SzoXtOld Mort. Introd.(i862)8 To 3Chappins 
of Yell with Sandy the Keelman, 009. 

2 . One of a class of Irish linen-dealers (see quot.). 

182X Brenner Irish Linen Trade in Cassell s Gt. Indust. 

Gt. Brit. (1878-^) 1 1. xvL 196 The * Keelmen ' were so-called 
from the first persons who got into the trade being very 
illiterate, and, unable to write in ordinary characters^ they 
marked on each piece of linen the price at which it was 
bought with * keel 

Keels, variant of Kayles. 

Keelson (also Keelsale), var. Kelson. 
t Keel-toll. Ohs. [f. Keel sh^ (or ?jA2) + 
Toll.] = Keelage. 

?i499 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 44 (Chester) De qualibet 
Naue intrante libertatern predictam cum quibuscunque 
maicandisis seu victualibus vpcatum Keyltoll itii.^. et 
Clerico t.d. 

Keel-vat. yare. Also -fat. [Keel sh.^ or 
Keel z/.l] A wooden tub ; a keeler. 

1352 Huloet, Keeleruc[?] or keele vat, for ale, wyne or 
beere, labrum. 1733 Johnson, KeeL/at, cooler j tub in 
which liquor is let to cook xM6 .S', Ir. Line. Gloss., Keal, 
a cold, .almost out of use in this part of Lincolnshire, as is 
its compound, ' Keal-fat a coolIng-vat used in brewing. 

Kee*ly, a. rare. Also kealy. [f. Keel 
+ Y i.] Abounding in keel ; of the nature of keel. 
x«2 J. Morton Nat, Hist. Norlhampi. i. § 38. 41 Our 
ordinary Sort of kealy Land is a Red-land, with a large Inter- 
mixture of Reddish Stones, which every one here calls Keale. 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Kealy soil, in agriculture, is 
used by the husbandmen tor a sort of land, plentifully strewed 
with keale or kale. 

Keelyvine, variant of Keelivine, 

Keem, obs. f. Kemb v. 

Keen (kfn), sb. [a. Ir. caoine (Icrna), f. caoinwi 
(OIr. cdinim, edinivt) I weep, wail, lament; cf. 
Keen An Irish funeral song accompanied 
with wailing in lamentation for the dead. 

1830 Croftos Croker in Prasers Map I. 191 The fol- 
lowing Keens .. 1 have translated from the Irish. x84r 
S. C. Hall Ireland I. 226 The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 319 
His mother was famed . . for her skill in giving the keen. 

Keen (km), a. (atfu.) Forms*, i c€ire, a-6 
kene, 3-4 ken, 4-7 keene, (5 Sc. keyne, 6 
keiu(e), 7- keen. [Com- Teut. : OE. edne — O^. 
*kdni (MDu. coene, Du. koen), MLG. kone, kcene^ 
OHG. choni, chtiont (MHG. kuene, G. kiUiti), ON. 

OTeut. *konjO“. There are no cognates 
outside of Teutonic. 

The original meaning is somewhat obscure. The premia 
nent sense in OE., as m Low and High German, was that 
of ‘ bold, brave but ON. kcenn meant only * expert, skilful, 
clever*, a sense also represented in OE. (ODa. kid'n, kSn, 
OSw.X’J'«,^;y«,‘ bold', arc app. from LG., the original Scand- 
sense being found in ODa. lovkiSn * learned in the law’.) 
It has been suggested that the ON. sense is the original 
one, the connecting link with the other being the idea of 
‘skilled in war', ‘expert in battle’ (=:ON. vlgkccnn), but 
there is no clear evidence of this. The development of the 
specifically English sense ‘sharp* is also obscure.) 
fL Wise, learned, clever, Obs. (Cf. 7 b.) 
aiooa Boeth. ldetr. x st Sc w;es uSwita relccs k*uges 
cene and ermftis, ^asm w^ Caton nama. c 1205 Lav. 4989 
pa aide quene, a wifmon wU and kene. <21225 Lep Katlu 
2070 Beo nu ken & cnawes .. hu heh & hu hali *is*pcs cris- 
tenes godd. 13 .. E. E. Allii. P. B. 1575 J)er comen mony 
Clerkes out of Caldyc Jjut kennesl wer knauen. 

1 2 . o. Brave, bold, valiant, daring. Obs. 
ety) K. zElfred Gregory's Past. xxxiiL 218 Betra biS se 
jeSyldcja wer Sonne se stronga & se kena. c 993 Battle of 
Malden 215 Nu imej cunnian hwa cene sy. ciaoo Ormin 
19962 Godcss bodeword .. to kil?cnn forb Biforenn. kafe fit 
kcnc. e 1205 Lay. 520 He nom his kene men ba to compe 
weren gode. **1300 K. Horn 164 Whannes beo 5c, faire 
gumes,..0f bodic swibe kene.^ £■1386 Chaucer Motlk's T. 
259 Cenobia .. So worthy was in Armes and so kcenc Tliat 
no wight passed hire in hardynesse. <rz42o Aniurs 0/ Arth. 
xlvii, The kiiv^te that was curLisc cruail and kcnc. 1508 
Dunoar Gold. Targe 137 Scho bad hlr archcaris kene Go 
me arresL a 1605 ^^oNTC0.^lERm Misc, Poetns xuu 29 
Love maks a couard kene. 

+ b. As an alliteralive epithet of kings or other 
rulers; hence, Mighty, powerful, strong. Obs. 

aiooQ Ps. t (CotL Vesp. D. vl) 3 David utcs .. cyninga 
cyxiost, Cristc liofosL a 1223 Leg. Katlu xSi A-ein sc kcnc 


keisere 8^ al his kineriche, 0x300 K. Horn 507 * King, he 
sede, ‘so kene Gtante me a bcnc’. 13.. £. E. Allit. P. 
B. 1593 ‘Kene kyng,* quoth Jw quene, ‘kayser of vrbe’. 
c 1400 Dcsir. Tray 1467 To cache a castell bat was kene 
hoidyn. a 1310 Douglas K. Hart l xviii, Harde by this 
castell of this King so kene. 

fc. Fierce, savage (chiefly of beasts); cruel; 
harsh {to a person). Obs. 

<2X000 Caedntotis Exod. 322 (Gr.) Hrefdon him to se^ne.. 
gyldene Icon .. deora cenost. cscm* Sax, Leechd. 1. 372 
Se be hafaS hundes heottan mid him, ne beo5 hine 

hundas cene. <2x300 Cursor M, 67x5 If bis laueid kneu 
him kene o horn . . pis ox ban sal be taght to slan. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Coitsc. 1228 Wild bestes . . Als^ lyons, libardes 
and wolwes kene, c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulus) 647 
Nero, bat lyran kene. ^1398 Chaucer Fortune 27 Whi 
seysthow thanne y am [to] the so kene pat hast thy self owt 
of my gouernaunce. 2500-20 Dunoar Poems xxxvjii. xx 
The cruell serpent - . The auld kene tegir, with his teith on 
char. 262a Fletcher Sea Fby. iil i, I’ll make y6..warry 
one another like keen bandoggs. 

f d. Bold, proud, forward, insolent, heinous. 
2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 6471 Me ne dar noat esse [=sask] 
weber he were kene |>o & prouL <21400-50 Alexander 748 
For bi kene carpyng cache now a shame, c 2450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2404 Gude ensampUl, men to meneMeke to be,no;t 
proude na kene. 2508 Kennedie Flytinp w. Dunbar 322 
And knaw, kene skald, I hald of Alathya. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 42 For to defend the tratoure kene. 1594 
IMarlosve & Nashe Dido v. ii. Traitress too keend and 
cursed sorceress ! 

3 . Of weapons, cutting instruments, and the lilce ; 
Having a very sharp edge or point ; able to cut or 
pierce with ease. Also of an edge or point: 
Extremely sharp, (Now somewhat rhetorical, e.xc. 
in keen edge, the ordinary word being sharp.) 

<22225 y2///<z»<z 57 Irnene gadien kene to keoruen. <2x223 
Leg. Kaih, 1952 pe hweoles beon burhspitet mid kenre pikes 
ben eni cnif. <^2383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2654 Hypermn., 
Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene. a 1542 Wyatt 
Poems (1832) 172 He drew his bow with arrowes sbarpe and 
kene. 1588 Shaks. L. Z. i. l L 6 His sythes keene edge. 
ei6oo — Sornu xix, Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce 
Tygersjawes- 1732 Berkeley vi. §B The keen edge 
of a razor. 1732 Brothers tv. i, Like that poor wretch 

..Who, while in sleep.. Dravrs his keen sword. .1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 374 The keen edge will not be blunted. 
fg. <2x380 Virgin Antioch 24 in \Aoxsx.m. Alicngl. Leg. 
(1878) 26 Stured on .. Wip twey kene prikkes of couetise. 
2603 Shaks. Meas./or M. if. i. $ Let V5 oe keene, and rather 
cut a little Then fall, and bruise to death. 27x3 Young 
Last Day t. zS6 Thou .. Hast felt the keenest edge of 
mortal pain. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 264 Set a keener edge 
On female industry. 2819 Shelley Masptc A narchy Ixxiv, 
Words Keen to wound as sharpened sw'ords, 

4 . transf. Of things, substances, or agencies that 
affect the senses ; a. (Operating on the touch or taste 
like a sharp instrument; causing pain or smarting; 
acrid, pungent, stinging. (Now unusual.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvH. civ. (MS, Bodb) If. 
229 b/2 pou^e al beherbe tnsubstaunce be kene and feruente. 
i486 Bk, Si. Albans Take bony.. and a kene neltyll. 
2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 43 For terre of hym selfe is to 
kene, and is a fretter, and no healer x6x8 Latham 2«</ Bk, 
Falconry (1633) 138 Take some of the keenest onions you 
can possibly get. 2658 m nth Rep. Hist. ' MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 6 The keenest mustard. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
iqz Its fruit small, possessing, perhaps of all vegetables, the 
keenest acid, 28x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 43 The genii 
of the storm, .afflict me with keen haiL 

b. Of cold (for heat): Piercing, intense. Of 
wind, air, <fcc. ; Very sharp, biting, piercing. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3094 pat fire is hatter and mare 
kene, pan al ^ fire that here es sene, c 2350 Will. Palerne 
908 But quicliche so kene a cold comes ber*afler. *567 Gude 
4- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 190 This wind sa keine. 2667 I^Iilton 
P. L. X. 1066 While the \Vinds Blow moist and keen. 1780 
Cowper Tabled. 294 Place roe where Winter breathes his 
keenest air. i860 Tyndall Glac. L iiL 27 The breeze at the 
summit was exceedingly keen. 

c. Of sound, light, scent: Sharp, piercing, pene- 
trating ; shrill ; vivid ; clear ; strong. 

C2400 Dcsir. Troy 1206 pe crie wax kene, crusshyng of 
wepyns. a 2400-50 Alexander 1604 Lordis & ladis..Kest 
vpa kene crie. 160a Marston Ant. 6- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Keen lightning shot Through the black bowels of 
the quaking ayre. 18x9 Shell^ Prometh. Unb. il iv. 27 
Pain, whose unheeded and fanilliar speech Is howling, and 
keen shrieks, x8zz — Hellas 344 One star. .with keen 
beams, Like arrows through a fainting antelope. 2891 
Daily News 6 Nov. 3/6 The scent was so wonderfully keen 
that they raced two consecutive foxes down. 

6. Of agencies that affect the mind ; a. Of cir- 
cumstances, thoughts, feelings, etc, ; Causing acute 
pain or deep distress. Also, of pain, grief, etc. : 
Acute, intense, bitter. 

<x 1300 Cursor M. 4724 pe folk mon dci, , , bis hunger es sa 
ken. Ibid. 31402 pis dome pat was sa kene, e‘X3So Will. 
Palerne 616 It komses of a kene fou^t Jsit ich baue in hert. 
c X470 Henry Wallace il 298 This cairfull cas so kene. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. u § 191 It may be he retained too 
keen a memory of Those who bad , . Persecuted him. 2743 
Gray Dist, Prosp. Etonxiu, Keen Remorse with blood de- 
md. 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr, ml xiu, Mr, Txemlow.. had 
betrayed the keenest mental tenors. 

b. Of language: Sharp, severe, incisive, cutting. 
a 2400 Pint ill of Susan xto perenkes reneyed pis comelichc 
accused with wordes wcl kene. 2595 Shaks. ydin iiL i. 182 
Good Father Cardtnall,cry thou Amen To my keene curses. 

Diary 28 Aug., Hnjoynmg me to make it a 
httle^kecne, for iliat the Holkuiders liad very unhandsomely 
abus d him. 2788 Giboon Dec/, F,\, They pointed iheir 
a despicable race. 28« IiIacaulay 
Hut. Eng. xviii, IV. 120 Keen speeches had been made, ,. 
but nothing had been dose. 


6. Of persons: Eager, ardent, fervid; fall of, or 

manifesting, intense desire, interest, excitement etc. 
Also, of desire, feeling, etc. : Intense. ’ 

C1350 iVill. Palerne joii pan eilier hent ojiet hasttly in 
armes, & wib kene kosses kubbed hem to-giderc. xtw 
Langl- P. pi. B. xil 252 pough he ciye to cr>-si banne\^iih 
kene wille. 2570 Levins Mojiip. 69/35 Keene, 

1596 Shaks. 2 Hetu IV, iv. ii. 86 A dull fighier.and a keene 
GuesL 27x3 Lond. Gaz. No. 5383/3 The Courage of the . 
Troops was never Keener. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. l'l 
(1869) 1. JO When he first begins the new work he is seldom 
verj» keen and hearty. 2837 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 
51 The keenest native sportsman I ever met with. 2862 Sir 
B. Brodie Psycholi Ing. II. iL 38 In this age of keen com- 
petition. 2863 Tylor Early Hist. Matt, l 10 They were 
listened to by high and low with the keenest enjoyment iS& 
McCarthy Times III. xlv. 346 He had a keen interest 
in some branches of science. 

b. Const, about, against, at, for, ^of or with 
inf. ; also colloq. on (upon). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1892 Corageous Sc kene 5oure clerc 
gold to wyn. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 68 She wyl not holde 
to il, excepte she be kene of horsyng. 271X Budcell Spect, 
Na 116 f 4 Sir Roger is so keen at this SporL 1714 Swift 
Pres, St. Ajf.^ Wks 1755 IL i. 208 Men were not so keen 
upon coming in themselves. 1768 Beattie Minstr. j. liiii, 
Still keen to listen and to pry. x3^ Kingsley Serni. Tunes 
xiii.217 Religious professors, .ate just as keen about money. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. lit 67 Who is more keen for gam 
than the modem Jew ? 2893 Stex^nson Catriona ix. 97 He 
was keen to say good-bye to ye. 2897^ Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 653 They'll let nature take its course if they 
don’t feel keen on a man surviving. 

7 . Of the eyes or eyesight : Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of hearing, smell, or other sense: Acute, 
highly sensitive. Also of persons or animals : 
Sharp ^ (sight, smell, etc.). 

<7x726 Gay Songs Ball., Nezu Song New Swdlies, Her 
glance is as the razor keen. 2789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
ExPost. Odes L Wks. 1812 II. 2x7 Hunting, like Blood-hounds, 
with the keenest noses. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled, u iL 30 
Looking through those he saw, till you turned away from 
the keen glance. 2841 Jaaies Brigand xxvi, I for one have 
keener perceptions when an enemy is near. 2866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb, xxvL (1878) 448 She looked hard 
at me with her keen gray eyes. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 28 Dogs keen of scent and swift of foot. 

b. Of persons : Intellectually acute, sharp- 
witted, shrewd : often with mi.\ture of sense 6. 
Also of the mind or mental operations ; Fndowed 
or conducted with great acuteness, 

2704 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem. IX. 324 He seems 
to me one of the keenest men living. 2794 Sullivan 
Nat. II. 75 When the keenest researchesare. .proceeding in 
the diflereni parts of the European world* 2807 Ckauoe 
Par. Reg, HI. 531 To this poor swain a keen attorney came. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. il I. 246 Nature had given him 
a keen understanding. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. loa Her 
letters are characteristic of the keen woman of the world. 

c. Of the face or looks : Suggestive 0/ mental 
acuteness or sharpness. 

2798 WoRDSW, Peter Bell r. xxiii, His face was keen as is 
the wind That cuts along the hawthorn-fence. 2894 Punch 
eVL 109 Her hair which so cunningly curled About her 
keen face. 

i B. adv. ^ Keenly. Obs. 

a 2400 Chaucer Mcrciles Bcauie 3 So woundeth hit 
through-out my herle kene. c 1475 Rauf CoUieat 872 
Thou art ane sarazine .. that counteris sa kene. 
Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 636 Outthrow the hart thay ihirll 
me sa kene. 2667 htiLTOM A L. ix. 588 Hunger and thirst., 
quick’nd at the scent Ofthat alluring fruit, urg’d me so keene. 

C. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, etc., as keai-atred, 
’■bladed, -eared, \'edge, -edged, •tyed,-faced,-fonged, 
-nosed, -scented, -sighted (hence keensightedness), 
-visioned, -svi/ted, etc. 

2730-46 Tho.mson Autumn 434 The winds Blown o er the 
*keen.air*d mountain by the North. 1629 Massinger 
Picture it. L Wks. (Rtidg.) 219/2 With his *keen-edge ^ear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 2592 Shaks. i *• 

il 98 Here is my *keene-edg'd Sword, 2829 T. Hook 
Bank to Barnes izBUnrivalled in. .keen-edgedsaiii^ 
Cowper Expost. 631 The *keen-eyed eagle. 2797 T. 

Sonn, 72 *Keen-nos'd Sancho.. foretells a Partridge High. 
2887 Bowen Virg. AEneid iv. 132 Hounds •keen-scented ot 
race. 28x3 L. HuNxin Examiner 3 May 278/a His strength, 
his •keensighledness,and his ferocity, 1836 J. H, New.'IAN 
in Lyra Apost. <1849) 121 * Keen- visioned seer, alone. *® 5 S 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviL IV. 22 Sarcasms.. dropped but 
too easily from the lips of the •keenwitted DorseL 

b. Adverbial, with active and passive pples., as 
keen-bent, -biting, -bitten, -cut, -judging, -piercing, 
-set\ also with adj., as '^keen-cold. 

«J7S8 Dyer Fleece u. 258 Rough winds •Keen-biting on 
tempestuous hills. 2591 Sylvester Du Barias i.ii. 698 1 he 
. .•kcen-coldthicknes ofthat dampish Cloud. xSii Palcrave 
Lyr. Poems 114 One •keen-cut group .. Sophocles coulu 
show. 28x9 Shelley Cenci tv. iv. us Vour gentleness .anu 
patience are no shield For this *keen-iudging world. *003 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. iv. (1877) 34 I'm just *kcen-scl tor 
my supper. 

t Keen, Qbs. tare, [f. Keen a.] irons. 
To render keen ; to sharpen. 

*599 H. Buttes 2b'e/j<A'wD//»/:zrAaiijb, Now, lest thou 

keen thy blunted appetence, 0x689 Popish PoL unntaspS 35 
in 3rd Coll. (1689) 23/r You Cow the Bold, ami Keen 

the Cowards hearL 17*7-46 Thomson Summer 1339 >>bcn 
cold Winter keens the brigotening flood. . 

Keen, (km), j/.- [f. Ir. caotn- (km), stem ol 
caoin-irn I wail : see Keen j^.] 

1 . in/r. To utter the keen, or Irish lamentation 
for the dead ; to wail or lament bitterly. 
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x8tr (implied in Keener]. 1845 Mrs. S. C Hall li^hite- 
hoy vL 55 The men. .in.general suffer the women to ‘ keen ’ 
as long as they please. , 1853 C Bronte Villettc xUL (1890) 
518 Peace, peace, Banshee— ‘keening’ at every window! 
iSw G. Lawrenxe Gxty Liv. xviL (i866) 165 It is the wild 
Irish women keening over their dead. 

2 . irans. To bewail with Irish, wailing. 

1830 Crofton Croker in Fraser's ^laz. I. 200 Suppose 
that I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me. .No one 
would keen you as I would. 

3 . To utter in a shrill wailing tone. • 

j^3 W. R. Le Fanu 70 Krr. /ns/i Life 278 The wild, 
wailing Irish cr>', ‘ keened ' by many women. 1897 Cerni/u 
Map hfar. 339 His witch*hke voice keened out, ‘Good 
God 1 ’ [etc.] 

Hence Kee’ning vM. s6. 

1876 SrAiNER & Barrett D/ct. Mus. Temis 248 \Vhen the 
body was laid down., the keening was suspended- 189a 
Stevenson Across the Plains 26s The high voice of keen- 
ing, .strikes in the face of sorrow like a buffet. 

Keen» var. Kin obs. dial- var. kitte, pi. of 

Cow; obs. f. Ken z/.l 

Keend, obs. var. Keen a. ; obs. f. Kind a. 
Keener (krnoj). [f. Keen + -eri.] One 
who keens or laments ; a professional mourner at 
Irish wakes and funerals who utters the keen. 

1811 Busbv £>/ct, Mus, (ed. 3), Kesftsrs, the name of the 
Irish Singing Mourners. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whitehoy 
vL 55 The ban caointhc^ or chief keener, had assumed her 
place beside the head of the bed. *894 W. B. Yeats Celtic 
T-ivilight lot As he drew near came to him. the cry of the 
keeners. 


tKee* 2 llyVi 7 . Obs,rarb. [ME. (super!. 

htnlokeste) = MHG. kiienltck (G. kiihnlich ) : see 
Keen a, and -LY 1.] Bold, courageous. 

c 1205 Lay. 25429 Ah hit weoren men hUi kenlukeste \c 1275 
)>e kenlokeste men] b.T. aei mon ikende. 1570 Satir. Poow 
Re/oriu. xxiil 2 O xenely knicht, in inartiall deidis most 
ding. 

Keenly (krnli), adv. Forms: i c^nlice, 

2-3, ken(e)liche, 3-4 ken(e)lij 4-5 -ly, 6- 
keenly. [OE, cenlice = MDu. cotnlijc^ dike, 
MLG. kSnliken, MHG. kiienJche (G. kuhniich ) : 
see Keen a, and -ly 2 .] In a keen manner, 
fl. Fiercely, boldly. Obs. 

eiooo ^Elfric Saints' Livest Oswald {18^ II. 126 Oswold 
him com to, and him cenlice wiSfeaht. c^x^S Lamb, Horn. 
107 3if we kenliche fehtaS. c 1300 Cursor M, 24769 (Edin.) 
Sclcul» kenli cube he fiht. CX400 Destr, Troy 7231 He 
k«pit hym kenely, and coupid to-gedur. 

2 . 'Eagerly, ardently, 

CX350 Will, PeUtrne 859 Fayn sche wold.,haue him 
clipped and kest kenely bat tide. 1:1400 Destr, Troy 5270 
What causes ye.. so kenly to pray, This syre for to saue. 
C1400 Afelayne ia86 With dartis kenely owte thay caste. 
1513 Douglas ABneis ix. xi. 3 Thayr bustuus bowys keimly 
do thai bend. 

t b. Sharply, quickly, in haste. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1048 Then frayned b® frel<e • • Quhat 
derne dede had hym dryuen. .So ketily fro b* kyngez kourC 
to kayreal his one. 13.. E.E. A Hit. P. B. 945 pise aungeles 
. .beden hem passe fast & \>&y kayrene con & kenely nowen. 
aiAoo-50 Alexander 1353 pe kynge callez a clerke kenely 
on be morne, Als radly as euer he rose. 

3 . With, or as with, a sharp edge or instrument ; 
sharply : cuttingly, piercingly. 

^1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris wu iv, _Whet thy sword 
on Sextus’ bones. That it may keenly slice the Catholics 
1645 Milton Tetrads. To ParlL, To smite so keenly with 
a reviling tongue. <1x794 Sir W. Jones 
Phidar in. iii, For private woes most keenly bite Self-loving 
man. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend\, The wind was from the 
northw-ard and blew keenly. .... r\e 

4 . trails/. Sharply, piercingly, incisively ; a. Oi 
sensuous impressions ; Acutely. 

01205 Lay. 21206 paclupedebokingjkenllchelude. 0x^4 

Chaucer H. Fame iil 635 Thrugh the worlds wente the 
soun, Also kenely, and eke softe. <21400^50 Alexafuur 
2154 Knyghtez kest vp a cry & kenely bmm mene. i8io 
Scott Lady 0/ L. ul i, The warning note Nvas keenly 
wound. 1821 Joanna Baillxe Aietr. Leg. 154 His bngntest 
hour.. More keenly bright than Summer’s settled sheen. 

. b. Of expression of (critical) opinion, etc, ^ 
u X300 Cursor At. 14621 Allan iesus baim stod emid, Keneli 
to him b^i resun did. <1x400 PistiU o/^ Susan 214 iieo., 
comaunded hem kenely b® S^tes to close, c 1440 Y ork 
Alyst, xxiv. 64 Woman I wher are b® wighte men went 
That kenely here accused pe? x84x W. Spalding lia^ 

It, Isl. n. 36 The origin of these,, monuments has been 
keenly disputed. 1879 M*CARTHy Own Times II. xxvul 
350 Every detail was keenly criticised. . 

c. Of the exercise of the organs of sense, the 
attention, or the intellect. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 29 The attention of 
mechanics, thus keenly directed to the subject. i^5 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 201 ‘You are right’, said ^loricy 
looking at her rather keenly. 1876 Lowell Amo^ myhks. 
Ser. 11. 323 Byron the most keenly intellectual ofihe three, 

5. SVith reference to feeling : Acutely, intensely, 

deeply, strongly. . . t 1 

a x^oer-yt Alexander 4151 pan was kni^tw of kenely 

affravd. 1792 Anecd, W. Pitt II. xxviil 119 Perha^ no 
gentleman ever felt the poignant sting of ingratitude so 
keenly. • 1849 Ruskin Sev. Luimps^ v, The«^®' 
which men feel too keenly to be silent. X876 Green 
Stud. 18 No one enjoyed more keenly the 
^d society. i83i Lady Herbert Fdith 5 Gordon was 
keenly interested in the questions of the day. 

Keenness (krnines). [f- Keen a. + -ness.j 
The quality, of being keen; sharpness, acuteness. 

• 1 . Sharpness of edge or. point. 


1530 Palsgr. 233/2 Kenessc, sharo ncsse, aspreU. 1697 
Drydeh AStteid xil 143 The God of fire . . Immortal keen- 
*1^ the blade bestowed. 1833 J. Holland Alanu/. 

^ blade, .ivith the greatest keenness of edge. 
43. Piercing severity, intensity (of heat, cold, etc.). 
Drayton Eclogues x. i, The poor herds. .Shudder'd 
with keenness of the wmter’s cold, 1694. Sal.mon Boies' 
Dtspens. (17^! 509/1 It is good for any Disease proceeding 
irom sharp Humours, because it . - assivages them, taking 
away their Keenness. 1828 Scott F. AL Perth xii, Exposed 
to the keenness of a Scottish blast in February. <ii^ R. 
W. Hamilton Rexxj. ^ Punishm. riiL (1853) 345 ^Vhat could 
soften the keenness of that flame? 

3 . Intensity of feeling or action; eagerness, inci- 
sLveness. 

1596 Shaks. ATerch. V. iv. L 125 No meliall can..beare 
halfe the keennesse Of thysharpe enuy. 1695 J. Edwards 
Perfect. Script, 424 This, .makes him with an unwonted 
keenness and severity cry out against them. 1723 Wodrosu 
Corr. {1843) III. 11 Free from severity and keenness, that is 
ready to mix in with debates of this nature. 1875 M'Laren 
Serm.^ Sen. it iL X99 Youth has mostly a certain keenness 
of polish for life. 1878 Leckv Eng. i8i/t Cent, II. \u. 417 
Abundant evidence of the keenness of the antagonisiiL 

4 . Intellectual sharpness ; acuteness ; shrewdness. 

X707 Wycherley Pope's Lett. (1735) I. 27 The Keenness of 

the Mind soonest wears out the Body. i8a8 Carlyle AHsc. 
(1857) I. 211 In the Poetry of Bums, keenness of insight 
keeps pace with keenness of feeling. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. viiL II. 407 His meagre and tvrinkled. .face strongly 
expressed, .the keenness of his parts. 1685 Manch. Exam. 

4 Feb, 3/5 Severity in selection and. .keenness in ciiticUm. 

5 . Acuteness of the senses or organs of sense. 

1859 Eliot A. Bede ii. There was no keenness in the 

e3’es i they seemed rather Co be shedding love than making 
observations. Mod. Their keenness of sight is remarkable. 

t Kee’Uship. Obs. rare. In 5 kenschipe, 
“S(c)ip0. [f. Keen <r. + ‘SHIp.] Keenness, bold- 
ness, fierceness. 

c 2205 Lav. 6364 pcs bi^et b®sne kinedom Jurh kenschipe 
muchele. a 1225 St. Marker. 11 Ich habbe adun the drake 
idust ant his kenschipe akast. 

Keep (kfp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept. 
Forms: lujin. 1 (2) c^pan, 2-3 kepan, 2-4 -en, 
(4 -in, 5 -yn), 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 5-7 keepe, 
(6 keype, Sc. keip(e), 6- keep. Pa, t, 1 c^pte, 

3- 5 kepte, (3^4 kipte), 3- kept; 4-5 k©ped(e, 

5 -id, -yd, 5-6 Sc. -it, -yt. Pa. pple. 4 i-kept, 

4- kept ; 6 Sc. kepit. [Late OE, Upan : no related 
words known in the cognate langs. ; ulterior tty- 
mology unknown. The primary sense in OE. is 
also difficult to ascertain ; the verb appears to have 
been orig. construed with a genitive. 

The word prob. belonged primarily to the vulgar and non- 1 
literary stnatum of the language; but it <»mes up suddenly 
into literary usecxooo, and that in many senses, indicating 
considerable previous development. The original sense 
may have been ‘ to lay hold’ with the bands, and hence 
with the attention, *co keep an eye u^n, watch’. About 
Tooo, it was taken to render L. observare (orig. ‘ to watch, 
keep an eye upon, take note of'), and its subsequent dc- 
velopmenc seems to have been birgely influenced by the 
senses of this L. word, nearly all of which it has been used 
to render. It also renders me simple L. sertare (orig. ‘to 
watch, observe’), and thecompoundsconsen‘are,prxsefzarc, 
reservdre. In sense there is also close affinity between keep 
and Hold (otife. ‘to keep watch over’, ‘keep in charge’): 
in many uses they are still synonymous, and many phra'^es 
which have now the one verb formerly had the other; but 
in later usage, at least, keep implies the exeicise of stronger 
effort to retain, so that have, nold, keep, form a series, the 
members of which pass into each other with progressive 
intensity of action. Hold has moreover often a sen^ of 
* sustain, support, keep from falling not belonging to keep. 

If c/pan was an ola word, it would go tack to an Oi eut. 
*kdpjaH ; but no trace of this vb. is found elsewhere, ^me 
compare OE.r^xVrw (found only once) — L. ‘compilarc , and 
ME. copnien to watch or wait for; but uncertainty as to 
the length of the o in these words makes it doubtful whether 
they belong to the root kbp.. Kluge (Beitragc VI 1 1. 537) 
suggested radical connexion with OHG. chuofa, OLG. 
k6pa cask, coop (as a thing for holding or keeping). The 
alleged Flem. in Kilian is an error. ^ 

Uncertainty as to the original ^nse makes a historical 
scheme of the sense-development difficult. In the (bllowing, 
.some early (and obsolete) senses are placed first under 
branch I; branch H has the chief trans. senses, *a‘pay alien- 
tion, observe ',**=* guard, preserve ’,•**=* hold in custt^y \ 
*»’'»=tQOi\duct,carTy on'; III the iniians, senses derived 
from these; IV the combinations with adverbs. Mihough 
the four groups under II are distinct enough in the primary 
and literal senses, the distinction tends to melt away in the 
fig. uses, and csp. in the innumerable phraseological ex- 
pressions into which keep enters ; in several cases these 
combine the notions of two or more groups. Iri many 
phrases, also, the sense of keep is so indefinite and so dc- 
pendent upon that of the object or implement, as to be 
scarcely capable of separate anaJj'sis; such phrases arc 
treated under the sb. or adj. in question: e.g. acep Com- 
PANY,/trr> Watch, Close.] ^ 

I. Early senses m OE., afterwards 

with simple object'). 

1 . To seize, lay hold of; to snatch, take. Obs. 
cxooo vElfric Horn. IL 246 Swa hwilaie swa ic c^-ss^ 
cet>a5 his sona. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 243 Gif hi us ofercumeo 
ne ccpc5 hi of bus gold ne seJfcr bule urc bane. 1297 
K Glouc (Rolls) 2950 Eldol, erl of glouccsixe . . Larade cc 
kente her & & slou aboutc wj-dc. .^1330 R- Bklnnc 

Ch^roju (x3xo) x66 Fullc broHv & » 

trencheour. » r. 

+ 2 To try lo catch or get ; to seek .liter. Obs. 
c xooo .'Elfric Horn. IL 5» Se 5c oSernc lufaS-.nelc he 
him hearrocs cepao. eiooo St. Basifs AdMon. v. U8^g) 46 
Nckcp5u..3ihiumm:xtaofacnes. e xxjs Land. Horn. 10 j 


pet wco on gede wcorcas godcs luuc kepan, and naut idel- 
xelp. cxaoo Ormls 1277 Fra Jatt hire make iss cLxd Nc 
kepehh 3ho nan operr. 

'(•3. To lake in, receive, contain, hoM. Obs. 
CX020 Rule St. Benet xxxvL (Logeman) 67 <Ui pa sylfan 
untruman .. 5eJ;>-ldellcc sind to cepanne (L. patienter per. 
tandi5unt\ axxa^Leg. A'<2//z.399TusduiJr..iocurtcumen 
seo5cn, & kinemede ikeppi. e 1325 Body 4- Soul in Map's 
Poems (Camden) 344/1 jic schalt thou come .. to court, and 
ich the with, For to kepen ure rihic pay. X340 Hamiole 
Pr. Consc. 540S HcIIe byncthen jat cs w>de and depe, Sal 
pan be open to kepe. tbid.yyji Hcllcyhiicsswadcj>e, 
And su-a wyde and Large.. that it moght kepe Allc tbccrca- 
tures.. Of oiJe the world. 

+ 4 . To take in with the eyes, ears, or mind ; to 
take note of, mark, behold, observe. Obs. 

cxooo rELFRfc Horn, I. 5S0 Zacheus..cepic Jjxs H.xicndcs 
fer, and wolde jescon hwilc he wa-re. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 
IIL 268 Menn ma3on..cepan be his blco,.hwylc weder 
towcard byS. £2x27 O. E, Chrotu an. 1127 Sofifesle men 
heom kepien on nihlcs. <x 1325 Prose Psalter cxxix. [exxx.] 

L Lord, 3if ]?ou hast kept (Vulg. si obscrfaz'eris\ uickednes, 
ord, who shal holde^ hem \p? C1400 Prymer (1895) 53 

Lord f ifboukepist wickidiiesbis, lord I uhoschalsusieync? 

f b. To watch. Obs. 

c xooo Lambeth Ps. Iv. 7 [Ivl 6] (Eoew.) Hij minne ho o25c 
hohfot cepah o35e besemap, x^7 Drsdcs Hineui \-t. 476 
While the stars and course of himvcn 1 keep, My wearied 
eyes were sek’d w’ith fatal sleep. 

1 6 , To watch for, wait for, await (a coming event 
or person). Obs. 

cxooo ^LFRic Horn. II. 172 Da munccas ..;^cornc 5xs 
andajan cepton. <2x225 Leg. Hath. 2457 pc WTinuuge of 
euch wunne kepeS and copneO Ji cume;. c 1290 Magdaloux. 
595 in HorstiiL Altcngl Leg. (1878) i6t Sci;« hconijat huy 
kepen me aftur ke midnbhle, For hare ich hoplc for to bco. 
2470-85 Malory ^rr/ittrvtii.x,S>Te Tristram rode prj'ucly 
vnto the posterne where kepte hym la bcale Isoud. 
f6. To lie in wait for, watch for stealthily with 
hostile purpose ; to intercept on the way. 06s. 

CXOOO JELf!7t}C Horn. IJ. $06 pa fcide .M,Trtinus, and Jrct 
folc his ceple, and bine jel^hton. <1x100 0 . E. Chron. 
(MS. D.) an. 1052 pa sceoldoii cepan Codwincs corlcs 3c 
on Brycge wxs. ^1205 Lay. 26887 'Vhar me heom kepen 
mihie in ane slade deepen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1964 
A gret erl him kepte inawodbi syde. CX330 R. Bruknk 
Chron. (1810) 10 Kebriht he kept at Humber, &. on him he ran. 
t b. iutr.Qs absol. To lie in ambush. Obs. rare. 

I C220S I.AY. 26937 Heo comen in amne wude .. s\seorcn 
heom bitwanen Jut ^ heo wolden kepen. 

fc. trails. To intercept (a missile); toward off 
(a stroke). See Kep v. Obs. 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 153 Pe dunles bo5 uucl lo kepen, pet 
mon nat nefre onbwilcbchalucho wilenfallc. e\j;$o Merlin 
223 Frelenl raised the axe. .And he kcpie the stroke upon 
his sheld& 

t 7 . To meet in resistance or opposition; to 
encounter. Obs. 

cizos Lav, 23939 Frolic.. fgnep his spere longc, and kept 
Ar5ur anan alse nc aneoust com. 13 . . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 307 
When non wolde kepe him with carp he cojed ful hpc. 
X375 Barbour Brx4ce xiv, 197 Soyn with th.-iir fails a.v.cinblit 
ihai, That kecit lhame ricnt hardcly. ci^oo Destr. Troy 
8332 The knight hym kept, caupit with hyni so, That botbc 
the bathcll and his horse hurlit to ground. 
fS. To intercept or meet in a friendly way; lo 
greet, welcome. Obs. 

1340 Hamiolb Pr. Come, 5028 Againc J»c comyngof Ihcsu 
CrLSie, To kepe him when he doun sal come Icf. 505 r to nicto 
CrLsic). e 1400 Ywaine <)• Caw. 1387 Thai . . dicht lhaui in 
thair best aray, To kepe the King that ilk day. CX450 
St. Cuihbert iSuitt^s) 2004 pe woman rase. ..VridcomeCuth- 
bert for to kepe. c x^6o Towuelcy Afyst. xxxi. 48 There 
mon ye kepe hym at bis come. 

H. Transitive uses (in early use also f/;/r.). 

* To have regard, pay attention lo, observe. 

1 0 , To have regard, to care, to reck ; in ilE. 
only with negative : To c.irc nothing, to * reck 
nought*, a. Const, with or ^ Obs. 

<2x050 O. E. Chroiu an. 10x3 (.MSS C,E) Hi name briTgc 
ne cepton. 0x200 Ormjn 4408 Jiffl^tt lu nohht nc kci>ciit 
her Neff Crist, noff Criste:>s moderr. CX290 Beket 99S Go 
bunnesy of J* nc kepe y nojL 12^ R. Glouo (Kolls) 1 1359 
He nc kepte nojylng of her struisc. ^1350 Will. Paleme 
4738, 1 kepe noujl of pi kingdom., ne of |?x ioucli Icmnuin. 

fb. With rV//. or tj/y. o/. To care. Obs. 

cxijs Lamb, Honu 55 Bute we bilcuen urc ufclc iwune, 

Ne kepc3 he noht t«t wc beon sunc. e 1200 Oruin 7191 
Jiff Jult IC53. .gripb Ne kcjx;nn nohhl to foUjhcnn. axxso 
Owl/f Night. *54 Ne kepe ich noht Jq: pu me cb«c. rxjSd 
Chal’Ccr KrJ.'s T. 2x02 Nc how the grekes picyc llic wake 
pleyes ne kepe I nat to scyc. — Can. Yearn. Pro/. 4 T. 

625, 1 kepe han [v. rr. to han, hauc, to huue, for hauc, for to 
haue] no loos Of my crafu 2477 Su J. Paston in P. LetL 
IIL 2S8 To any suche bargayne I kc]>e uc'.cr to Lc conde- 
scentiTig; 0x530 Hickscorner in HaxL Dodsley I. 192 Yet 
I keepenat to^mbesohyc. X589PuTT£XiiAAt Eng.rceiie u 
viil {<\rb.) 36, I kept not to sit sleeping . . lill a l^iuccnc caaic. 

+ c. With simple cbj. To care for, to reck of ; 
to regard, desire. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (RolL) 746 He ansucrcdc. .Jet he nc kepie 
bote hire (Corciclia] one uih cute pV.e ober I'ingo 2362 
I.ANCL. P. PL A. IV. 156 So Jut Coacier.ee Leo vr couasciTcr, 
kepe I no Lciexc. C2420 PallaJ. on Ifusb. xit. 270 But as 
of graucllorol no thing they Lepe. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cxli. More loy in eriii kepe I no^ht U,t ^cur grace. 2470- 
85 ilALORY Arthur \u xv, I had kepte no more ioic ia tills 
world but to haue thy body dedc. 
flO. intr. To have care, take care ; to give 
heed, attend, look to. Obs. 

a lyp Cursor M. 26170 (Coil) Es rta herd set fi^r to kepe 
Wit right bet til his aun s<y:p>c. cxyAO Ihd. Rcoj^ffriiLj 
1 xhal Litcche fc a fexc treacly Loal kepe [6.7/. take 
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kepe] to j3,3s ^VYCLIF Zcc/t. xu ii The pore of the floe 
that kepen to me, knewen thus, for it is the word of the 
Lord. <*1400-50 Alexander 821 Comatid kenely hys 
kny’htez to kepe to hys blonkez. 

u, trails. To pay attention or regard to ; to ob- 
serve, stand to, or dutifully abide by (an ordinance,' 
law, custom; practice, covenant, promise, faith, a ' 
thing prescribed or fixed, as a treaty, truce, peace, I 
a set time or day ; see further under the sbs.). j 
In some of these the sense appears to blend with that of 
‘ maintain, preserve intact*. In this sense it is usually the 
opposite of disreganii violate, break. 

exocKi JZt'SKxc. Horn. II. 324 Swa swa 5 a clasnan nytenu 
cepa& heora timan. Ibid. I. 102 Nu je cepaS da^as and 
nionSas mid ydelum wiglungum [cf. *382 WvcLiF^a/. iv. 10 
5 e kepen [MS. Q gloss or weyten] dayes [Vulg. dies observe 
aiis\ and moneihts, and tymesj. aX38o5/. Ambrose 1119 
in Horstm. AltengL Leg. (1878) 25 Whon I come at Kome 
I kepe l>e maner of fay. .To what churche so euer hou 
cum per of kep l?ou custuin. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) VIII. 19 He bitook his bre^ren >re poyntes to 
kepe, and selde pal he hadde keple hem..al his lyf tyme, 
1485 Caxton Chcis. Gt. 195 Obeye and kepe hys comande. 
mentes.' d:x533 Lo. Lersers Huon x!v. 151, I know you 
wyli kepe couenauiu with me in that ye haue promysyd . 
me. 1549 Latimer "^rd Serni. be/. £dw. lAI (Arb.) 87 
Thy Judges are vnfaythefull, they kepe no touche.. they 
wii pretende this and that, but thei kepe no promise. 
1563 WiNBET Four Scoir Thrc^ Quest. \Vks. 1888 I. iis 
St. Pauli comuiandit .. his traditionis to be kelplt. x668 
U. Steele Husbandmans Callingx. (1672) 273 As breaking 
rules turn'd the fiist husbandman out of Paradise, so keep- 
ing rules will bring you into Paradise again. x7xx Steele 
•S/ rc/, N0.41 ^ 7 It is certain no Faith ought to he kept with 
Cheats. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barsei II. Ixxx. 346 A 
gentleman should always keep his word to a lady. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq, 111 , xii. 246 Such an oath was one 
which he certainly had no thought of keeping. 2891 G. 
itlEREDirii One o/our Conq, 111 , xii. 252 He rose; he had 
to keep an appointment, 

12. To observe with due formality and in the 
prescribed manner (any religious rite, ceremony, 
service, feast, fast, or other occasion) ; to celebrate, 
solemnize. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 53 Ordeynenge he faste of 
Lente to be kepede in his realme. Bury Wilts 

(Camden) 17 The wiche messe of our lady I wille the Seynt 
hlarie preast kepe in a whtlh vestement. 1535 Covehuale 
X Sam. XXX. 16 They were scatred vpon all y« grounde, 
eatinge and drynkynge, and kepynge holy daye. <21543 
Hall Chrotu, Hen. VI, 167 b, Sent to the towre of London, 
whcie he without great solempnhie. kept a doleful! Christ- 
mas. 1550 'DK\l%^.x.SUidancsC(lmm.^■x^ Butwhat tyme 
the maryage was in maner appointed to be kept, he died. 
Ibid. 451 b, Kyng Ferdinando Kept her funerall at .\uspurge. 
1687 W. Sherwin in Magd. Colt. (O, H, S.J 216 They, .keep 
disputations and other exercises 1774 J. Hawlev in 
7. Adams' Wks. (1854) IX. 344 He keeps Sabbath at Boston, 
x8ox SniuTT Sports 4 ’ Fast. in. 1 . 133 To keep the justs in 
a place appointed. 2877 Mls.s Yonge Cameos Ser. in. I. 4 
The King was keepii^ the feast of Easier. 2887 Bowen 
Virg. Melogues in. 76 To-day my birthday is kept. 

13. To observe by attendance, presence, residence, 
performance of duty, or in some prescribed or 
regular way. 

Formerly in to keep church, evensong, market, etc. ; now 
chiefly in to keep chapels, halls, roll-call (at college or 
school), to keep (prescribed) terms, residence, etc. Also, in 
weakened sense, to keep regular or proper {xnd so irregular, 
late, ear/yi hours. See the sbs. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladyesg They that kepe theChyrch 
ar parteners of theyr mynistracion. 2479 in jSng. Gilds 
11870) 426 The hlaire & Shiref shall . . kepe iheire Aduent 
sermondes. 25. . in Pre/ to Ld. Berners’ Froiss. (iSta) 13 
The King hyiuselfe..kepte euensong of sayut george in his 
robe of the garters. 1608 Bp. Hall Virtues 4 V. 11, 83 
Hee..a'>ks what fnie is usual) nt home, what houres are kept, 
a 2653 Binning Serm. (1845) 607 They know not how to he 
saved, unless their prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk. 
ai7X3 Ellwoou Autobiog.iijx^) 81 A Dyer of Oxford, who 
constantly kept Thame JMarket- 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 125 What ! you keep Court-Hours I see. 2746 
WesLEV Wks. (1872) XII. 76, I keep my church as well as 
any man. 2821 Shelllv Ginevra lus And left her at her 
own request to keep An hour of ijuict anvl rest. 1824 Scott 
Redgaiintlct ch. x, I keep the kirk, and I abhor Popery— 

I have .stood up for the House of Hanover. 1852 Thackeray 
Fsmond l Xj So lon^ as he kept his chapels, and did the 
college exercises required of hinu 2894 Ld. Wolselev Li/e 
.Marlborough I. 229 Early hours were generally kept. 

** To guard {from exUrnal violence or injury), 
to preserve, maintain. 

14. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, save, 
(Const, from, +<?/'.) a. a person. 

CXX7S Lamb. Houu 71 pu,.kcp us from bb waning, pat 
lape gast, pet Ia}?e Wng. a 2300 Cursor M, 14073 , 1 sal pe 
kepe forth fra dai. C2330 Spec. Cy Warm. 48 To kepen 
his soulc from {>e qued. 2377 Lancu P. PL B. Pro). 225 
Crist kepe pc, sire kyng. c 2440 Promp, Parv. 272/2 Kepyrn, 
custodio, servo, conservo. c *489 Caxton Blanchardyn xvv, 
48 His goode shcldc kept hynu 2593 T. Watson Tears 
Fancie xxtl Poems (ArlxV 1&9 My Mistrcs slept; And with 
a garland. .Hcrdalniic foicheaJfrom the sunneykepL 1599 
Shaks. Hem V,\\ L 72 God bu*>' you, and keepc you, and 
heale your patte. 16^ Bunvas Holy Citie iS It is called 
a City.. to siicw iu» how strong and securely it will keep its 
Inhabitants at that day. 2607 Ken Bvening Hymni,Kccp 
me, O keep me, King of ktng<, Beneath Thine own .Al- 
mighty wines, 2719 Hamilton ^rd Ep. to i?<T//rj<y' xiii, 
May thou. . Be frae the wuricow, After thou s dead. 

18S7 SsviNauRNB Loeriixe tv. i, 234 God keep my lord - 
b. a tlliuj'. 

CX150 Cen. 4 Ex. 3378 He let bi-afien J 5 c morc del.To 
kc|>cn here Sing al wcj. a 2300 Cursor .lA 20035 (GotL) Per 
standb thre baylii widvic, pat wclc kep'u pat cas^ri For 
[v.r. fxomi arw, scholt and quarck c 1330 R- Bkl’nse Chron. 


(x8io) idi Bernard of Bayoun, \fat was kepand J>c sc. 02380 
Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wycl//(iSsi) 129 .To kepe' 
^e chaumbur and ballc of noyse and dym. 0x470 Gam. 
4 Col. 44 The yettis war denely kepit with ane castell.. 
a 2533 bn. Berners Huon lii. 177 It were better for the to . . 
helpe to kepe a towne or a castell. 1560 Daus tr. Sleuia7ies 
Comm. 400 b, The horsemen were left . . to defende and kepe 
the passage. 2672 R. Montagu in Bttccleuch MSS, (Hist, 
hiss. Comm.) I. 529 To help in keeping my corner' against 
your enemies and mine. 1683 Plymouth Col. Rcc. (1856) V I. 
114 Keeping the dores and not opening them to the said 
Tolm Irish when hee coma 1842 '^[kzkvi.w Herat ius xxix, 
Now who will stand on either hand, And keep the bridge, 
with me? 2892 St. Nicholas Mag. XIV. 542/2 They're not' 
keeping our goal as they ought to, 

c. j'rom some injurious, operation or accident. 
X37S Barbour Bruce xvil 177 Thai kepU that fradbtroying. 
13^ T REVisA Barth. De P. R. xvl xciv. (MS. BodL) If. 183/2 
Salte . . kepeji nnd s.aue)> dede bodies fro rotinge. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (.Arb.) 61 Kcepe your sweete faces from 
scorching. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iil ii. 59 To keepe him 
from stumbling. - 1631 Gouge Gods Arrozus ni. § 65. 304 
They were wont . . to annoint their rolles. .with a liqueur . 
which kept them from rotting. 

f d, rejl. To defend oneself ; to be on one's- 
guard. Ohs. 

c X27S Lamb. Horn. 59 To blccen. .his nome and kepen us 
from nearm and scome. CX375 Cursor M. 10071 (Laud) Was 
no man .. Might kepe hym from that fend felle. CX400 
Destr. TVqy 7860 We are folke full fele..Assemblit in this 
Cite cure seluyn to kepe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xyji, 
Sir Tristram drewe oute hts swerd, and said, sire Kehydius, 
kepe the. 2535 Coverdalc Jer. ix. 4 One must kepe him- 
self from another, 1634 W. Tirvvhvt tr. Bahacs Lett. 
(vol. I.) 15, I keepe myselfe as carefully as though I were 
composed of christalL 

1 15. To be on one's gnard against some action 
or occurrence ; to take care, beware (that . . .). a. 
reji. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 8389 (Trin.), I haue me kept }>.Tt neuer 
ojier wih me sihen slept. 23.. Caw. 4 Gr. Kut. 373 ‘Kepe 
he, cosyn*. quoth kyng, ‘hat )>ou on kyrf sette'. 14S3 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/1 Kepe y" wel that thou telle thys 
vysyon to no man. 

*f b. intr. or with obj. cl. Obs. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iiL (Andretv) 216 ]>e^ luge .. dange 
hym in a dongeone depe, pat he na schapit Sad to kepe 
[ = bade to lake c.Tre that he escaped notj. C2386 Chaucer 
Pral, 230 Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe That 
no drope ne fille vp on hire brisL C2400 Maondf.s’. (Roxb.) 
xxUl 108 Before |>e dure standez certayne lordes . . for to kepe 
hat nane entre in at he dure. CX500 Melusinc 212 Kepe 
wel ye borow nothing but that ye may yeld it ayen, 1526 
Tindale Pathw. Script. Wks. (Parker Soc.) L 23 We tame 
the flesh therewith, .and keep, that the lusts choke not the 
word of God. 

16, To take care of, look to the well-being of ; 
to look after, watch over, tend, have charge of. 
a. a person, 

c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 2625 Ghe kepte it wel in fosire wune, 
Ghe knew it for hire owen sune. <1x300 Cursor Hf. 16762 
Als for his modcr lohii hir keped. And m his ward hir toke. 
c 2350 Will. Palcrne ^ WbiUche wip he child he went to 
h'ls house, and biiok it to his wif ti^tly to kepe. 2420 in 
E. E. Wills (2882) 54 , 1 will hat h* Nonne hat kepid me in 
my seknes haue ij nobles. 15x3 Moke Rich. HI (1S83) 38 
Mans law seructh the g.-irdain to kepe the infant 'Jne 
law of nature wyll the mother kepe herchilde. 2599 Shaks, 
Hen. V, 11. L 33 Calst thou mce Hoste..l sweare I scorne 
the terme: nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers. * 
b. cattle or the like. 

c 1250 Cen. 4 Ex. 2772 Moyscs was numen . . for te loken 
hirdnesse fare; Riche men 5 o kepten swilc ware, c 2350 
Will, Palerne 8 pis cowherd comes, .to kepen is bestes Fast 
by-side he borwj. c 2400 Three Kings Cologne 29 pe 
schepherdes of hat contrey . . be wontc lo kepe her flok of 
schepe in he ny^t. 2526 Tisdale Luke xv. 15 A ciiesyn . . 
sent hym to the felde Vo kepe lx6xi feed) his swyne. 153S 
CovcROALE I Saf7t. xvu tr Theie is j-et one . and beholde, 
he kepethfso 2621 and AT. K]the shepe. z6oo Shaks. A, V.L. 
I. i. 40 Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them? 
162* Liihcow Trav, iii. 93 Flockes of them feeding in the 
fields, and usually kept by children. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 567 This Neptune gave him, when be gave to keep 
His .scaly Flocks. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 21. it. 65 
David, who kept his father s sheep. 

C. a thing. 

<2x300 Cursor M, 5292 pe lordshipe of al his lond To reule 
& kepe is in myn bond. <2x325 MaudcUiti i in Horstm- 
AltengL Leg. (1878) 163 Martha keped swipe wel Hir londeS- 
X377 Lancl. P, PL B. xiL 115 Archa dci in he olde lawe 
leuites it kepten. CZ386 Chaucer Doctors T. 85 A theef 
of venysoun, that bath forlaft . . his olde craft, Kan kepe 
a fforest best of any man. 1500-20 Dunisar Poems lii- 
xo jour Hienes can nocht gett ane meter To keip jouT 
wardrope. 2535 Coverualc ExoiL xxiu 7 Yf a man de- 
lyuer his ne^hboure money or vessels to kepe, and it be 
stollen from himoutofhishousefetc.}. 2585 T. Washi.sctoN 
tr. Nicholays Voy. i.xl 13 b, The Caddy, which keepeth the 
town upon tribute under the king of Alger. 27x2-24 Pore 
Rape Lock V. 1x5 There Hero’s wits are kept m pond'rous 
vases. 1850 Ten.nvsom In Mem, xxiii, The shadow cloak'd 
from head to foot, \ybo keeps the keys of all the creeds. 

17. To maintain or preserve in proper order, 

X382 Wyclif Ecctus. xliil 4 Kepende the furncy.«t in the 

werkis of brenityng.^ Chaucer Merck. T. 138 Wel 

may the sike man blwaitlc and wepe Thcr as thcr nys no 
wyf thchous to kepe.^ 2463 A’iro'I^rVZf(Camdcn)28 \\:erly 
to the Sextcyii..viljr. to Kcpe the clokke, x6^ I^IiltoN 
P. L. vm. 320 Tins Paradise I give thee, count it thine 
To Till and keep^ 1699 Lister journ. Paris This is 
I the only House v\ Pans I saw kept . . with the most exact 
cleanliness and neatness, Gardens and all 2827 SteuakT 
I Planter's G. (1828) 352 This space is kept with the scythe. 

I 1862 Temple Bar Mag, IV, 259 His rooms were as neatly 
I kept as those of a woman. 

, X8. To maiiuaiti continuously in proper form 


KEEP. 


and order (a record, diary; journal; accounts of 
money received and paid, etc.). • To keep books, to 
make the requisite entries in a merchant’s books so 
that these shall always represent the state of his 
commercial relations : see Book-keeping. 

2552 Ordre Hasp. St. BarihoL Bvb (Treasurer) Ye shaj 
also kepe one seueral accomple betweene the Renter & you. 
Ibid. C j (Almoner) Keping one cniierand perfecte Inuentarie 
..in a boke. 2560 Dal'S tr. Slcidane's Comm. 175 Notarj-es 
and scribes .. whi'che shoulde penne, and kepe ahhj-nses 
diligentelyc. 1604 E. G(rimstone 1 D' Acosta's Hist, huiies 
tv. vil 226 The first Registers of Entries are not so exactly 
kept asatthisday. 2633 MASSiNCER( 7 ;«in//a«i.i, Ahopeful 
youth, to keep A merdvant’s book. 2752 Labelye Westr/i. 
Br.66 The keeping proper Accounts of these was .. allotted 
to Richard Gnaham. 2803 Pic Nic No. 14 US06) II. 251 He 
had kept a diary of Ml his transactions. 1869 W. Longman 
Hist.Edvj. Ill, L xiv. 262 No record was kept of the losses 
of the English. 2891 Speaker 2 May 531/2 The useful habit 
of keeping commonplace books. 

19. To provide for the sustenance of; to provide 
with food and clothing and other requisites of 
life ; to maintain, support. Also rejl. 

1377 Lascl. P. PL B. Prol. 76 Thus J>ey geuen here goHe 
glotones to kepe [A. Prol. 73 Glotonye tohelpenj. cxa,^sR.at^/ 
Coil;ear 960 Than Schir Rauf gal rewaird to keip h!s 
Knichlheid. 15. . in Dtoibar'sPoc7/rs{S. T. S.) 306/44 Spend 
pairt of the gude ihow wan, And keip the ay with honeslie. 
2616 Bkal’m. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady iii. ii, What shall become 
of my poor family? They. .must _keep themselvc.s. 26^ R. 
Steele Husbandman's Calling (1672) 16 A husbandman 
is a man . . that m.akes the ground that bred him keep him. 
1858 yrnl. R. Agric. KIX. 1. 207 The land would narely 
keep the cows. 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro’ the Long 
Night. \. I. viiL 231 Should he ever be able to keep a wife? 
Mod. He cannot keep himself yet, but is dependent on his 
parents. 

b. Const, in (the particular ilerit provided). 

x888 Miss Tytler Blackhall Ghosts II. xix. 117 Jem has 
to keep us in everything, in clothes as well as the rest 2^ 
Mrs. H. Wood^ House 0/ Halliviell I. xii. 323 He kept the 
younger ladies in gloves. 

20. To maintain, employ, entertain in one’s 
service, or for one’s use or enjoyment; in reference 
to animals or things, there is a mingling of the 
sense of possession. 

12x548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 23Tb, [He] caused dij* C. 
men of armes to be kept secretly in ineir capitaynes houses. 
2598 Shaks. Merry W. i. L 284 , 1 keepe but three Men, and 
a Boy yet, till my Mother be dead. 2607 — Timott iv. iii. 
200 Because thou dost not keepe a dogge. 2637 StarChamb. 
Decree § 28 No Master-Founder ., shall keepe aboue two. 
Apprentices, 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle 11 . 2^7 Novem- 
ber 24th 1697, there is an order of this society/orbidding the 
apprentices., to keep horses, dogs for hunting, or flghtuig 
cocks. 1833 H. Martineau Creekxvupz 'This morning, 

you thou^t of no such thing as keeping pigs, x3s3 Lynch 
Self-Improv. v. 104 A man . , who * keeps a gig but cannot 
‘ afford to keep a conscience i860 Temple Bar Mag. 1 . 4 * 
Rich men kept a newsmonger, as they kept a valet. 1893 
National Observer 6 May 629/2 He need not himself keep 
chickens. 

b. To keep a tvoman as mistress', to keep a nev)S’ 
paper as a hired organ : cf. Kept i. 

2560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 49 Others kept harlots, 
and lived dishonestly. 2606 Shaks. Tr.efCr.'c. L 204 They 
say, he keepes a Troyan Drab. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blatu/s Trav. 36 Giving a box on the ear to a Lord that 
kept her for a lime. X7xa Steele Spect. No. 276*?3 , 1 om 
kept by an old Batchelor. 2728 Yol'.sc Love Fame ni. iw 
Philander . . In secret loves his wife, but keeps her maid.' 
x^5 Miss Bowie Gallia 114 It was habitual for women to 
disapprove of a man who kept a mistress. 

21. To have habitually in stock or on sale. 

1706 Wooden World Dis5ecicd[^^c^ 57 The worser Liquor 

he keeps, the more he brews his own ProfiL 2852 Haw- 
thorne Ho. Sev. Gables iii. 41 IShe] g.Tve her hot customer 
lo understand that she did not keep the article. 

i* 22. rejl. To conduct or comport oneself, be- 
have, Obs. 

236a Lancl. P. PL A. 1. 92 Kynges and knihtes scholde 
kepen hem bv Rcson. 17x386 Ch.aucer Doctor's T. ic6 llus 
inayde,.So kept hir self, hir neded no maistressc. 0x400 
Lan/ranc's Cirttrg. 272 , 1 lau^le him how be schulde kepe 
him-silf, and how he schulde dietc him.silH . 

23. To preserve in being or operation ; to mam- 
tain, retain, or continue to hold (a quality, state, 
or condition) or to practise or exercise (a liabit 
or action). Cf. ir/ in 57 d, e. 

Hence in many phrases, as to keep silence ; to 
keep affinity, companionship, company, consort, 
converse, correspondence \ to keep compass, measure, 
pace, step, time, tune, wing (with) ; to keep guard, 
a look out, sentinel, ward, watch : for which tviieii 
the sense is specialized, see the sbs, 

CX3XS Shoreham xx The prestes so thries duppeth . . godc 
seme kepeth The ned. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvil 
343 He kepyt ay his innocens. c 2380 Wvclif IFav. (xSw 
S o J>at hei kepen pacicnce and charite. C2400 ApoL 
Crist keuid ai hat state. CX470 HesrV Wallace xi. 3/“ Snpt 
kingtillnijnkepitkyndnes.'iim lulT. axs/bovaBabeesBk.^ti'^ 
Honoureandcuriesylokej 70 ukei>c, 2500-ao DuNBAK/^fTWX 
xxix. 18 Than mon 1 keip ane grauetic. 2530PALSCR. 

I kepe absiyncncc, 1 forbeare me.He and drinUc. ui 54 
Hall C/< ru«., iVcrt. 262 b, Chariiitf is not keptamoagw 

you, 255a Huloet, To kepe bawdryc or whoredome. * 5 ^ 
Cjkafton C.4r47;L II. 32 Now almost no countric kepcin 
either weight or measure one with the other to^ the 
hurt of the Ucalme. 1597 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iv. 

Starres keepe not their motion in one Sphere. 2w3 •“ 
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Err, III. iL 138 ^The Ancients ..did keep a frequent use of 
baths and frictions. 1698 Fryer Acc. £, India «5- P. 331 
To make them [Lamb-skins] keep their Curl a 1715 Burskt 
Otun Time (1823) II. 111. 51 To keep no farther correspon* 
dence with duke Hamilton. 1750 Gray Along 

the cool sequester'd vale of life They kept the noiseie»s 
tenour of their way. z8z8 Suelizy Erv. Islam lu x-vm, 
Did Laon and his friend.. a lofty converse keep. tSzz 
— Hellas 18 Who now keep That calm sleep. 1890 F. M. 
Crawford Cisarettc^makers Rom, I. iiL 99 The Count him. 
self kept his composure admirably. 

24. With complement: To preserve, maintain, 
retain, or cause to continue, in some specified con- 
dilion, state, place, position, action, or course. 

The complement may be an adj., sb., pple., adv., or prep, 
phrase, e. g. to keep alive^ clean, close, dark, dry, fast, holy, 
open, secret, still, sweet, -warm ; to keep a Prisoner, a secret ; 
to keep going, shut ; to keep at arm’s length, at bay, at it, 
at xvork, in countenance, in readiness, in repair, in suspense, 
in touch, out 0/ mischief, to time, etc. For these in special- 
ized senses, and for phrases, such as to keep the ball rolling, 
the Pot boiling, one's hair on, one's eye upon, one's eyes about 
one, one's ke^ above water, etc., see the adjs. or sbs. 

<7x340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 8 acho [the bee] kepes dene 
and oryghte hire winges. X377 Langl. P. PI. D. v. 623 J?e 
(lore closed Kayed and cliketied to kepe [>0 wiih-outen. 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xix. (Percy Soc.) 8 lly synnefsl, 
that I in schryfte schulde schewe, 1 kepe hem clos for schame 
or fere, a 1500 in Bal)ces Bk. 19/42 Yt kepys hym out offe 
synne & blame. Ibid. 21/66 Hande, fote, S: fynger kepe 
styll. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 70 Scho bad eik 

i uno . . That scho the hevin suld keip amene and dry. 1585 
‘. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iii. -yxiL 112 To keepe 
the Arabians , . in greater sobriety. Ibid. iv. xv, 130 They 
. . kept the pones and passages so shulte, that they kept 
away the come. 1593 Shaks, Rich. II, in. iL 28 That Po\s'er 
that made you King Hath power to keepe you King, 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 119 It is necessary that their 
kennel be kept sweet and dry. 1657 R, Ligon Barhadoes 
(1673) 102 'To keep it continually in the ^ade. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India ^ P. 123 , 1 kept the Coolies to their Watch. 

Steece Sped. No. 263 ? 4 It is [thus] . . that Hatreds 
are kept alive. Ibid. No. 264 P2 While he could keep his 
Poverty a Secret. *774 Gocdsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 126 
He is . , still kept fast by a siring. 1840 frnl, R. Agric. 
Soc. I. in. 225 The ploughmen could scarcely keep their 
ploughs in the ground. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 66 
Keep the door shut and the devil passes by. 1854 Dickens 
Hard Times 1. xiv, In the daytime old Eounderby has been 
keeping me at it rather. 1883 G. M. Fesn Middy 4 ’ Ensipi 
XXXI, I’ll keep him to his promise. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist, 
^fig-fr. 1689. 48 He kept the merchants and tradesmen 
Whigs by his sound commercial . . me.'usures. x89i Temple 
Bar Mag. Feb. 281 'There was the steam-kettle to keep on 
the boil 1^2 National Observer 17 Dec. loo/x It promises 
help . , to keep him in funds when he is out on strike. 

b. rejl. To preserve or maintain oneself, or con- 
tinue, in such condition, etc. (Hence the intrans. 
use in 39 .) 

*35* Lancl. P. pi, a. r. 269 Curatours hat schulden kepe 
hem dene of heore b^tes. <2x380 Virg^ Antioch 137 in 
Horstm. Alten^. Leg. (1S781 27, I may me kepe chast 
cuerldel. c 1400 bestr. Troy 105x3 Kepis you in couer, deane 
out of sight I ex430 SyrCener. (Roxh.)2S35 This traitour 
kept him close th.at night, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayman 
XXIV. sia Baron, kepeyou by reynawde. ^*§33 ho- Berners 
Huon xxi. 64 Yf ye can kepe your sclfe without spekynge 
to hym, ye maye than well shape. 1549 (Mar.) B^k. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou . . forsaUuiR all other kepe 
thee only to her, so long as you both shall hue? 1585 T. 
yiAsmssaTOic tr. Nicholays Voy. s. W. 3b, Theyr watches 
keepe themselves in an ambush neare unto a wood- *758 
^y. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 15 The Prince, by l.-iying hold of 
the Howclah, kept himself in his scaE X879 Bko>\^ino 
Martin Relph 32 The many and loyal should keep them- 
selves unmixed with the few perverse. 

*** To detain or hold in custody, restraint, can., 
cealment, etc. ; to prevent from escaping or being 
taken from one. 

__ 25. To hold as a captive or prisoner ; to hold 
in custody or in restraint of personal liberty; to 
prevent from escapinej. 

C X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810)219 patkepthim inprisoun. 
Edward did him calle. 1375 Barbour Bruce^ xviiu 512 He 
bad haf him avay in h>’, .\nd luk he kepit war siratly’, 
*35* WvctiF Acts xvi. 23 Thei senten hem into prisoun, 
conimaundinge to the kepere that he diligentli scbulaekepe 
hem. cxsfidDesir. Troy 12084 {?at coiiimlybe keppet, ne 
m cloese haldyn. 2526 Tindale Acts xxvtii. 16 Paul was 
suffered to dwell alone with wone soudicr that k®pr hym- 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's i- viL 6 They kept 
me as prisoner. i8ga La-w Times XCnL4i4/2 Hedia not 
think that the defendant ought to be kept m prison any 
longer. 

26. To retain in a place or position by moral 
constraint ; to restrain from going away ; to cause 
or induce to remain; to detain. Also^l^. 

. * 5 ^ Middleton & Rowley Changeling y. iii, Keep hie 
in him for further tortures. 1782 Cowi’ER Pnogr. Err 410 
A dunce that luas been kept at home. x8ot P«TTin G. Hoses 
Biaries (i860) I. 201, I ha%’e been kept till this instant. 
*877 flliss Yo.veu Cameos Ser. m. xxix. 29* Colet would fmn 
have kept Erasmus to lecture at Oxford. 1885 E. F. 
Entangled II. xvivi, 29 Don't let me keep you. 1890 Ci-vrk 
Resell Ocean Trag. 1 . ii- 3* There was nothing to keep 
me in England. . , . . . • 

27 . To hold back, prevent, withhold ; to retrain, 
control. Con%t. front {off. out of)' _ 
etna Cursor . 1 /. 2893 (Falrf.) Ihou emte Jon 
syn. ci^iSo UrbonUis -Jt, in Boiccs Bk. 'S 
araons ladyes bryjth Kspe thy tonge ami spende thy 
»539 Uli!l.E (Great) Ps. xSxiv. 13 Kepe ‘ky tonge from euelL 
tS«o Dacs tr. SUldunPs 355 '“ they ..bare not 

k'pt their handes also from yon« babes and ^ildren. 1591 
SliAKs. I lUn. VI, I. L 160 The &rle of Sahsbuo .. harrHy 
ketpes his men from mutinic. lln-TO.v Apu. knitct. 

VoL. V. 


yiu, How hard is it whenaman meets with a Foole to keepe 
his tongue from folly I 1650 Weldon Crt. jas. 1 139 The 
Bishops might have done better to have kept their I’oi’ces. 
27^9 Butlek Serm. Balaam Wks, 1874 II. 87 Those partial 
regards to his duty, .might keep him from perfect despair. 
*858 frnl. R, Agric. Soc. XIX. l 184 A cold, dry spring 
may keep the seed from geriiunating. 

b. rejl. 'i’o restrain oneself, refrain, hold back; 
to abstain. (Hence intr., sense 43 .) 

1340 Hampqle Pr. Cofuc. 95,1 Gude it es {>at a man him 
kepe Fra worldisshe luf and vany worshepe. CZ460 in 
Babces Bk. 13/19 Fro spettyng & snetyng kepe ])e alsa 
*483 Caxton 0 . de la Tour D v b. This is a good ensomple 
to awarraunt and kepe hymself of fals beboldynge. c 1500 
Melusine xxxvL 29s Hi's brother coudenot kepe hym, but 
be asked after Melusyne. <*1533 Ld. Berners Huon Hx. 
203 He . . coude not a kept hym selfe fro lawghynge. x^r 
Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 11 Tis a foule thing, when a cur 
cannot keepe himsetfe in all comuames. 1892 Black 
JVhile 26 Nov. 610/1 , 1 shall not be able to keep myself from 
strangling her. 

28. To withhold from present use, to resen'e; 
to lay up, store up. refl. To reserve oneself. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 970 (Fairf.) Of alkyn frute kat ys k>nc 
Kepe me ke ley nde for kat i's myne. c 1400 Maundev. (t 839) 
V. 52 The Gerneics .. to kepe the greynes for the perile of 
the dere seres. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras\x.z\, l..haue 
kente me a wynebery of the grapes. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Aouse (Arb.) 17 Philip .. exhorted his friends to keepe 
their stoinackes for the seconde course. 163a Lithcow 
Trav. XU 258 The water of Jordan., the longer it is kept, 
it is the more fresher. 1822 Shelley Hellas 879 Tne 
Anarchs,. keep A throne for thee. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. II. X. 42S The ..Chronicler.. seems rather lo keep 
himself for great occasions. 1875 Ibid. (ed. 2) III. xii, 77, 
I have purposely kept that question for this stage of my 
history. 

29. Actively to hold in possession ; to retain in 
one’s power or control ; to continue to have, hold, 
or possess. Also absol. (The opposite of to lose : 
now a leadin^T sense.) 

e 1400 Maundev. xxuL (1839) ^ 5 * Thei con wel wynnen 
lond of Straungeres, but thet con not kepen it. (;i 4 *^ 
Fortescue Abs. <5- Lim. Motu vL (1885) tat It is power to 
mowe haue and kepe to hymself. ^1470 Henry Wallace 
IX. 1935 Off ryches ne kepyt no propyr thing; Gaiff as he 
wan. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk viii, To get and kepe 
not is but losse of paync;. 159 ^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, i. »L 
213 lie keepe them alk By heauen, be shall not haue a Scot 
of them, 1662 Stslusgfu Orig. Sacr. iii. lil § 8 With what 
care they are got, with what i^r they are kept, and with 
what certainly they must be lost, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) I. II, 159 The great art of keeping him long was, the 
being easy, and the making everything easy to huii. 1803 
Pic Nic No. 8 (t 8 o 6 ) It. 4* These poets now keep but 
a feeble hold of the stage. x86x Temple Bar Mag III. 
336 The variety keeps the children's attention. 1890 Lip^ 
pineott's Mag. May 632 His sUm forefinger between its 
leaves to keep the place. Mod. 1 he difficulty now is not to 
make money, but to keep it ; you make it and lose it. 

tb. To keep one's ovfu^ to hold one s own (HokP 
V. 31 ), Keep your luff, offing, wind', see the sbs. 

1627 Capt. Smith ScMuan's Gram. ix. 39 If you would . , 
keepe your owne, that is, not. . fall to lee-w'ard. 

Q. Jig. in phrases, as to keep ones temper (j.e, 
not to lose it) : see the sbs. 

t d. eWpt. To retain in the memory, remember. 
*S 73 Baret Alv. 1 27 We keepe those thinges most surely, 
that we learne in youth. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit.\^x Thus 
they shall keepe their Authours, which they haue Jeamed. 

30. To withhold {froui)'. implying exertion or 
effort to prevent a thing from going or gelling to 


nother. 

c 146X Poston Lett. II. 73 It is a comon proverbe, A man 
aid kepe fro the blynde and gevyt to is kyn . 1568 

rafton Chron. 11. 282 Mine adversary, who kepelh wrong- 
illy from me irune heritage. 1585 T. Washington tr, 
IchoJay's Vty. iv. xvl 131 %V’here they would not receive 
is salvation, the same for ever sbalbe kept fiom ibcm. 
>67 Milton P. L. ix. 746 Gre.at arc thy Venues, doubtless, 
ist of Fruits, Though kept from Man. 

31. To hide, conceal ; not to divulge. Chiefly 
I phr., as /a ktep Counsel, a Seciiet : see the sbs. 

1383 WvcUF Isa. alviii. 6 Thingus.. kept ben that thou 
wwist not. ei4oo Bara._ Bass s 8;3 A felwe ibat 
clle conceie, And kepe tin counselle, and ivcllc hele. 1560 
AUS tr. SIddanc's Ccmni. 311 b. To the proniolours they 
■omise a rewatd and to kepe llieir cou^el. i;8i D. 
hcLiAMS tr. Vdtaircs Dram. IVks. U. zti Take the money 
,d keep the secret. 1847 Marbvat CAt/rfr. At Barest mt, 
fou must keep our secret, Oswald . 1859 TM.ecKE^ 

Irs-hu xxi, There is no keeping any thing from you. 

. GlsslxG Life's Mom. U. xiv. 327 Foe a week he kept his 
lunscl and behaved as if nothing unusual had happened. 

32. 'To continue to follow (a way, path, comse, 
:c.i, so as not to lose it or get out of it. 

-lixs Lvdc. Assembly o/Gods 25(5 Thowgh « uepe yet 
lal ye before me Ay kepe your course. JSSJ.K Cxcorm 
nkiiivt Voy. (ic8o) 250 All courses in Navigation to be set 
Id kit brihe^XlcVof theCaptain. IS95 S.lAKi Tb/in 
L 230 Ynlcsse thou let his siluer Water, k^pe A peaccfull 
■oeresse 10 the Ocean. 1598 — Merry tV. in. ii. i Nay 
.eSe your nay . . you were wont to be a follower, but now 
mare a Leader. 163a Lithcow Tran, vl 258 The briers 
id Souldiers removed: keeping their course towards 

•richo. .7r9DEFoi:Cr»raelLix,\\ekcptnop,Ttli. 1^0 

■ Peacock Sal/ Skirl. 11. 98 Taking care to keep the 
iddle of the road. 1892 Ptdd 21 .May 777/1 How the 
ivet kept the track Is a marveb 


to 


To stay or remain m, 00 , or at (a place) ; 
lu leave ; esp. in lo iiep one's ieJ, ones room 
in sickness): to tdp Cf. keep 

3 piljtr. So-ale (Ca-ston) 1. xxu. (18591 25 Thou tepj-st 


now thy bed. Th>-ne j'dlenes and sbuthe hath this y bred. 
e i\g>SyrCener. (Koxb.) 1526 Hlsdoghtre ClarionasShe kept 
the ebambre, as Reason was. 1523 Lo. Berness Froits. I. 
xli.v. 60 These eng^-ns dyd cast night and day great stones . . so 
that they within were faync to kepe vaulcs and scIlars. 
*534~*828 (see Bed sb. 6 cj. 1542-18^ (see House sb. 17 dj. 
1575 Laneham Let. (1371) 33 'The weather being hot, her 
hignnes kept the Castl for coolness. 1647 Trafp Comm., 
Titus n, 343 The Aegj'ptian women ware no shoes, that 
they might the better keep home. 1667 Sir E. Lttielton 
in HaJton Corr, (Camden) 51, I have kept my chamber 
ever since last Tuesday. 17^ Jane Austen Pride ff Pref. 
xiii, My poor mother is really ill, and keeps her room. x8^ 
Emily I.awless Millionaire s Cousin iv, 76 1 bound to 

keep my own side of the partition ? 

D. To Slay or retain one's place in or on, against 
opposition ; as to keep the deck, the saddle, the field, 
the stage, ends seat, one's ground. 

XS99 Shaks. He/u V, iv. vL 2 But all's not done, yet keepe 
the French the field. 1632 Lithcow Trav. ni. 99 The tern* 
pest continuing (our Boate not being able to keepe the Seas) 
we were unstrained lo seeke inio a Creekck Anson's 
Voo'y lit- i- 293 Only sixteen men, and eleven boj’s were 
capable of keeping the deck. i8ai Blackzv. Mag. XIV.555 
Not a single tragedy of Beaumont and Fletchers has been- 
able to keep the stage. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. iv. 113 
It [the sior)’] kept its ground in spite of the interest. .in 
dis-toriing or suppressing it. 1849 IAkcswush Hist. Eng.w 
L 579 The wonder is . . that they were able to keep their 
seats. 1890 Blackw.^ hfag. CXLVIII. 435/2 A first-class 
boat, capable of keeping the sea all the year round. 

To carry on, conduct, hold. 

• 34. To carry on, conduct, as presiding officer or 
a chief actor (an assembly, court, fair, market, 
etc.) ; *= Hold v. 8 . 

* 4 ^-S« tr- Higden (Rolls) V. iiglSilvesterJwhichckcpede 
the hrste grete cownsayle of Nicenc, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon 202 He wolde kepe parls'amentc w>'ih them. 
XS3S Coverdale a Mace. iv. 43 Of these matters ihcrforc 
there was kepte a courte agaynst Menelaus. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 In the same Towme ibere ys a mcrkcit, 
wekely kepte. 1585 T, Washi.vgto.v tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
iiL xviL 102b, There., they kept a gencrall chapter or 
assemblj*. 1634 W. Wood New Ettg, Prosp. (xSdj) 42 This 
Towne (Bostonj. .being the Center of the Plantations where 
the monthly Courts axe kept. X752 Fielding Amelia xi. 
iii. His wife soon afterwards began to keep an assembly, or, 
in the fashionable phrase, to be 'at home' once a week. 
1877 Miss Yosce Cameos Ser. iil xxL 196 Henr^'was keep- 
ing court at Lincoln, where he meant to spend I^ter. 

35. To carry On and manage, to conduct as one’s 
own (an establishment or business, a school, shop, 
etc.). To keep house : see House sb. 17 a, b. 

25x3 More tn Grafton Chron. (156S) II. 761 Edward the 
Noble Prince .. kept his house at Ludlow in W.-iles. x6ax 
Shaks. Twel. N. m, iL 8c Like a Pedant that keepes a 
Schoole i’ th Church. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
20 He kept an Inn common to all passencers. 1698 Fryer 
Aee. £. India ff P, 194 Barbers, .seldom keep Shop, but go 
about the City with a checquered Apron over thetr Shulders. 
17XX Steele Spect. No. 155 ? 2, I keep a Coffee-house. 
XB77 W, O. Russell Crimes <V Slisdem. it. xxviii. 427 The 
keeping a bawdy-house h a common nuisance, x8^ //<tr- 
pers Mag. Oct. 747/2 They came here and kept lodgings. 

36. To carry on, maintain; to conlinue to ni.ake, 
cause, or do (an action, war, disturbance, or the 
like). Cf. keep up, f. 

es 43 S Lvdc. Assembly of Gods 1825 In man shall ihow 
fyncle that werre kept dayly. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane't 
Comm. 2o 3 b, Warre w'os to be kepte upon hys frontiers. 
x568-xeo7 (sec Coil sH^ 4], 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. nr. t. 6i 
Who is that at the doore y< keepes all this noise? x6qi ~ 
T'wel.N. n.iii. 76 ^Vhatacalle^waHingdocyou keepehccrc? 
x6o2 Marstos Antonh's Rev.wu i%*, Wliat an idle prate thou 
kccp’sl, good nurse ; goe sleepe. x6^ Glanviu. Def. Vain 
Dogm, 41 Tis strange that tne Ancients should keep such 
ado about an easie Problcme. ai7B4 Johnson in Mrs. 
PioszTs Anecd, 34 The nonsen.se you now keep such a stir 
about. i 8 x 3 Shelley Islam vl vii, Ships from Pro. 
pontes keep A killing rain of fire. 

HI. Intransitive uses. 

* Arisingfrom ellipsis of reflexive pronoun. 

37. To reside, dwell, live, lodge. (Frcq. in 
literary use from c 15 S 0 to 1650 ; now only cotloq., 
esp. at Cambridge University and in U, i>.) 

\t\az-^Durham Aec. Rolls {Smica) sij Camara, ubi pueri 
custodiunL] 

CX400 Maundev. (RoxU) xxv. tiq l>is craperour . . liasc 
many men kepand at his courte. X40X Pot. Poems (Rolls) 

Jl. 65 Sich as ben mderid in coventis .. the wbichc for 
worldly combraunce kepen m cloisirui. 1504 Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 102 , 1 wyll y* he or they sliall keep at Cambrj-gc 
at scoole. xSoi HoLLANo/'/fny 1 . 127 Amongiliemountaincs 
of this tract, the Pygirutans, by report do keepe. 1633 
P. Fletcher v. xxv, Hcrestands the palace of the 
noblestscnse; HereVisuskeeps. xyipin WillUiiClarkCaw- 
bridge (i 5 £ 6 ) II. 214 In y* Room where M' .Nlayiuird keeps 
there was acted ..a Pastoral 1773 Abigail AfiAMS in J. 
Adams' Fait!. Lett. (1S76) 128 , 1 nave. .been ui>on a sisit to 
Mrs. Morgan,whokcepsai Major Mifilin’s- 1845 J.Nr-\Li»rii. 
lonathan I. 255 A little* Virginny gal * who w.vi * kccpin ’ 
jbere. 2859 0 . Pxru} Foster BroiXersxxn. 3s ^ Wbr/cdoes 
Mr. Hollis ‘keep*? inquired he of bis bcdmakcr. iSSj 
Cambridge Staircase Wii. 137 Holtmore .. keeps out ct 
college. iS39 Boston (Slsss.) yrnj. 8 July 3/3 Just where 
Mrs. Stesens kept in Bosion U unknown to histco’. 

38. To remain or stay for the time (in a par- 
ticular place or spot). ^ 

xybo Daus tr. SUidane's Cousin. 214 The rot., were 
driven to kepe in caves and scllars under tl;e cartL 1597 
Morlcv IniroJ. Mus. Pre£, Being ccmpcUcd lo keepe at 
home. x6ofi Shaxs, eini. 9- Cl. iil vii. 73 .Marcus Octauias 
. . and Celias arc for Sea : Bat we keepe whole by Land. 
X719 Dc Foe Crusoe l iv, \Vc had kept ca Loarci. Hid. 
xs-i, I kept . . v.'itiuo dcx:rs. 18^3 Glo. Luot Ramola xxxv. 
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He suggested that she should heep in her own room. ^ 1890 
CulRK Russell Ocean Tra^, III. xxx. 136, I told him to 
keep where he was. x8gx F. W. Robinson Her Love fy His 
Life III, VL E 112 The wind kept in the proper quarter. 
39. To remaia or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, etc. 

a. With adverbial or prepositional phrases : see 
also branch IV. 

2598 Shaks Merry JK iiL iiu 89 Keepe In that rainde, lie 
deserue it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Biajic's Trav. 93 You 
must recede and keep at distance. 1670-98 L.^sels 
Italy We strangers., must keep out of their way, and 
stand a loofofF. 2697 Drydem ^ncuiii. 986 Creusa kept 
behind. 1705 Bosman Guinea 114 If they have not hit the 
Buffel they sit still, and keep out of Danger. 1803 Nelson 
20 Oct. in Nicolas DUp, (1846) VII. 136 To keep ,, in sight 
of the Enemyin the nighL xQz^Dous:las,oriOtierburn II, 
viiL 102 Mervine kept by the side of his friend. 2883 Fenn 
Middy <5- Ensign xxviiL 171 The men kept in excellent 
health. 1S90 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng-.yr. 1689, vni. iv. 48 He 
kept in touch with public opinion. 

b. with adj. (or equivalent substantive). 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. il i. 26 This seruitude makes 
you to keepe vn wed, ci6ooAcc.‘Bk.JV, IFray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 80 This .. wUl kepe but one yeare good. 26^ 
Damwer yoy. n. III. iv. 47 When these hot Winds come the 
better sort of People .. keep close. 2814 Doyle in W. J. 
FitX'Patrick Li/e (1880) I. 66 We were constantly making 
efforts to keep clear of them. 1825 Hezu Monthly Mag^. XV, 
406 It will keep sweet a very long time, 1870 Lowell 
Sttid. lyind. 120 It Ls the part of a critic to keep cool under 
whatever circumstance 2883 Fenn Middy 4* Ensign xiv. 
78 We want to keep friends. 

4.0. To continue, persevere, go on (in a specified 
course or action). 

<22348 Hall Chrotu^Edvo. IV 211b, The Dukes messengers 
..durst not kepe on their iorney. 2368 Grafton Ckron, 
n. 91 He had such comfort of the king, as he kept on his 
purpose. XS93 Shaks. //, v. E 10 The Duke.. With 

slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. X7^ Steele 
Toiler No, 48 ? 4 We kept on our Way after him till we 
came to Exchange-Alley. 1837 E Taylor North. Trav. 48 
We kept down the left bank of the river for a Htlle distance. 
1889 W. Westall Birch Dene HI. E 42 Turn to the left 
and keep straight on. _ xSgi H. S. Merriman Pris. 4 * Capt. 
HI. xiv. 233 After passing Spitsbergen they would keep to 
the north. 

b. With pres. pple. as complement. 

X794 Gifford Baviad (1800) 27 note^ Some contemptible 
vulgarity, such as ‘That’s your sortl’.,' What’s to pay?* 

‘ Keep moving etc. x3o6-7 J. Bbresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) VL Miseries Sic^e Coaches iv, The Monster 
keeps brajing away, 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. 1. 124 
Niagara . , keeps pouring on forever and ever. xSpo T, F. Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 2689, 234 He kept changing his plans. 2892 
Temple Bar Mag. Feb. zgS She kept tumbUng off her horse. 

41. To remain in good condition ; to last without 
.spoiling, Alsoy%; to admit of being reserved for 
another occasion. 

a, 1586 Sidney w4r£a<f/<x(x593) 76 Doth beauties keepe which 
never sunne can burne^Nor stormes do turne I 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 627 Grap^..it is reported. .will keep better in a 
vessel tmlf lull of wine, so that the grapes touch not the wine. 
2703 Lett, in Chr. Wordsworth Scholl Acadenu {1877) 
29X When he Is to he burled I can’t tell, but they say he 
can’t keep long. 2729 De Foe Crusoe i. xii, I had no hops 
to make it keep. 2836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I V, 
106, 1 will defer any observations . . till my nexL And there 
was nothing but what will keep. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest v, He brought home more venison than would keep 
in the hot weather. 2889 Doyle Micah Clarke xi. 92 Your 
story, however, can keepw 
** With prepositions in specialized senses, 

(Chiefly from 38, 39, 40.) 

42. Keep at — . To work persistently at ; to 
continue to occupy oneself with. Also to keep at 
itx see At prep. 16 b. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 400 He should have kept 
at the law, he would have done for that. 2846 Tml. R. 
Agric. Soc. VII. L 130 By keeping at it all Eay he Is able 
to get over nearly a acres. 2890 Pictorial World 9 Oct. 
445/3 Whocould keep at work on a morning like this? 1892 
St. Nicholas Mag. 261 Still they keep at it, early and late, 
b. Hence humorous nonce-compottnds. 

2882 Three in Norwayv. 38 In a nice keep-at-it-all-day-if. 
you-like kind of manner, 2893 Proc. i^th Conv. Aiuer. 
I ftstruct. Deaf p. Ixix, In school, and out of school, . . at tvork 
or play ; in short, by everlasting keep-al-il-iveness. 

43. Keep&om — , To abstain from; to remain 
absent or away from. 

15*3 2HoRn in Grafton Chrotu (1568) II, 767 The prosperitie 
whereof. .standeih., in keeping from enemies and evill dyet. 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxiv. x, What is the cause .. 
That thy right hand far from us keepes? 2390 Shaks. Conu 
Err. til. L 18 You would keepe from my heeles, and beware 
of .an asse. 1727 Gay Beggar's Op. l viii, I shall soon know 
if you are married by Macheaib's keeping from our house, 
b. To restrain or contain oneself from. 

2877 Miss Yo.sce Ceuneos Scr. in. xiv. 125 Nor was Louis 
able to keep from turning pale. 2889 Doyle Micah Clarke 
E 20 We could not keep from, laughter. 2890 Lippincott's 
Mag. Feb. 150, 1 could hardly keep from smiling. 

44. Keep to — . a. To adhere to, stick to, 
abide by (a promise, agreement, etc.) ; to continue 
to maintain or observe. Also with indirect passive, 

2625 Borges Pers. Tithes 24 He must keepe to his Rule, 
or hcc damnably slnncth. 1^7 DAMPfER Voy. (1729) I. 5x8 
Not finding the Governour keep to his agreement with me. 
*779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, If they had kept to that, 1 should 
not have been such an enemy to the stage. i8oa Mar. 
Edgcwortu Moral T. (iSi6) I. x. 85. I will keep to my 
resolution. iQzs New .Monthlor .Mag. XV, 51 1/2 The author 
has kept very closely to the historical facts. Mod. I hope 
the plan will be kept to. 


b. To confine or restrict oneself to. To keep 
to oneself f also (colloq.) to keep oneself to oneself 
to avoid the society of others. 

2698 Fryer Ace. E. Ind. ^ P, 174 He is married to Four 
%Vives, to whom he keeps reUgiously. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 129 T 1 Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the fashion. 1788 W, Blane Hunt. Excurs. 
17 They generally keep to the thick forests where it is 
impossible to follow them. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xv, 
We had much better keep to the road. x88z G. M. Craik 
(Mrs. May) Sydney III. lu 44 He bad merely to keep to the 
sofa for two or three days. 2889 J. Masterman Scoiis of 
Besiminster I. iv, 242 Content with each other, they kept to 
themselves. 2891 Sat, Rev. 18 Apr. 483/1 She shall keep to 
her room and he will keep to his. 

45. Keep with — . To remain or stay with ; to 
associate or keep company with ; to keep up. with. 

a 1533 La Berners Huon Uv. i8z He may as sone go to 
your enemyes parte as to kepe with you, x6xi Skaks. 
JVint. T. r. E 344 Goe then; and .. keepe with Bohemia, 
And with your Oueene. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 940 To keep with convoy during the whole voyage, 
i^x Field 19 Dec. 956/3 The very select few who were 
fortunate enough to keep with bounds 

IV. With adverbs. 

46. Keep away, a. traits. To cause to remain 
absent or afar ; to prevent from coming near. 

/X1348 Hall C/tron., Edw. IV 211 Her frendes..said, that 
she was kept awaie ,, by Sorcerers and Necromanciers. 
2391 Shaks. i Hen. Vly}w. iv. 22 Let not your priuate discord 
keepe away The leuied succours that should lend him 
ayde. 2872 Freeman Europ. Hist xvil § 3. 352 The French 
frontier, which first reached the Rhine in 1648, is now kept 
quite away from it 

b. inlr. To remain absent or at a distance ; to 
hold one’s course at a distance ; to move off. 

2604 Shaks. Oilu in. iv, 173 What? keepe a weeke away? 
Seuen dayeSj and Nights? <xx689 VV. Collins Blhtd Love 
(1890) III. liiL 130, 1 could not keep away from you. 

c. ALaut. trails. To cause to sail ‘ off the wind ’ 
or to leeward, intr. To sail off the wind or to 
leeward. 

2803 Sir E. Berry 13 OcL in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 
VII. 1x8 noiCt I was determined not to keep away, and 
I could not tack without the certainty of a broadside. 2867 
Smyth Sailo/s IVord-hk. s. v., Keep her away,, alter the 
ship’s course to leeward, by sailing further off the wind. 
1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 227 If the vessel 
keeps away [from wind’s eye) 5 points, she must steam or 
sail at the rate of 7*2 knots, to be in an equally good position. 

47. Keep hack. a. trans. To restrain; to de- 
tain; to hold back forcibly; to retard the progress, 
advance, or growth of. 

1335 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 24 Dryue forth, and kepe me 
not oak with rydinge. 1360 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 
463 b, I have kept backe no man from the true Religion. 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. i, I pi 468/1 He., 
strongly kept back the Turk from encroachments upon his 
Dominions. 2698 Fryer Ace. B. India ^ P. 310 The 
Wheat stands, to endure a farther ripening, being kept back 
by the Chill Winds. 2848 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. liX il 556 
Bine that has been kept back..by cold weather. 2890 Penn 
Double Knot I. iv. 229 She made a brave effort to keep back 
her tears. 

b. To withhold; to retain or reserve designedly; 
to conceal. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xLJ xo, I kepe not tby louynge 
mercy. .backe from the greatc congregacion. 2583STUBBES 
Anat Abus. iL (1882) 80 The church will keepe no part of 
the liuing backe from the pastor,if bedoehisdutie. 1607-12 
Bacon Ess., Seeming Wise (Arb.) 216 Some are so close, and 
reserved, as lhey,.seeme alwaies to keepe back somewhaL 
1647 H. J^Iore Song of Soul ii. L 11. vii. Long keppen back 
from your expecting sight. 2888 G. Gissing Life's Menu 
IL XV. 302 II really seemed to me as if she were keeping 
something back. i 

c. intr. To hold oneself or remain back. 

2837 Dickens Pickw, iv. There was a request to ‘ keep back * 
from the front. 

48. Keep down, a. irons. To hold down ; to 
hold in subjection or under control ; to repress. 

1582 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. L (X586) 3b, Sudden 
flames by force kept downe. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts I 
(1658) 25s They keep them low and down by substraction of 
their meat. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 38 You should . .keep 
down your spirits both in this and other cases. 2722 De Foe 
Cot yack (2840) 67 Will kept the man down who was under 
him. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, i. I, 34 A hundred thousand 
soldiers will keep down ten millions of ploughmen and 
artisans. 2889 Repent. P. Wentworth III. xvi. 291 She 
had hard work to keep down her tears. 

b. To keep low in amount or number ; to pre- 
vent from growing, increasing, or accumulating. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. soi The executors ought 
to keep down the interest. 1840 Tml. R. Agric. Soc. I. lu. 
259 The Tartarian oats kept down the clover. 2832 Beck's 
Florist Jan. 31 Pick off decaying leaves, and keep down 
insects. 1869 W, Loxcxian Hist. Edw. Ilf L xvL 309 
Employers,. combined to keep down wage& 

c. Painting. (Seequot, 1S54.) 

2763 W. Gilpin aio The effect .. might have been 
letter, if all the lights upon it had been kept do'vn. 2803 
E, Daves Works 290 Should the objects give a sufficient 
quantity of Light and Shade, the sky may be kept doum. 
1854 Fairmolt Did. Tentu Arif Kepi down, subdued in 
tone or tint, so that that portion of the picture thus irealcd 
IS rendered subordinate to some other part. 

d. Printing. To set in lower-case type, as aword 
or leiter ; to use capitals somewhat sparingly. 

2833 Jacobi Printers* Voeai. 

0. intr. To remain low or subdued. 

2889 Mary E. Carter Mrs. Severn III. iil ix. 219 Praying 
that the wind would keep down for a few hours. 


49. Keep in. a. trans. To confine within ; to 
hold in check ; to restrain ; not to utter or cfiYe 
vent to ; spec, to confine in school after hours. ** 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pritic. 2025 We ,, keepe musit 
our song mid wordes in. CX492 Chasi. GoddesChyld.\%T^ 
kepe in his chyldern that they sbold not sterte abrode fro 
the scole. x6ox Shaks. Twet N. l v. 209 It is more like to 
be feigned; I pray you keep it in. 2^ W. Walker 
Idiomat. AnglO'Lat, 24 He is not able to keep in hisanger. 
17x3 Addison Cato i. iv, Your zeal becomes importunate 
but learn to keep it in. ^ 2893 Pall Mall Mag, 28 He had 
been * kept in ’ . . , and his schoolmates had all gone. 

^b. To keep from public currency. Obs. 

*573 Baret Alv. K 25 To kee^ in come, to the end to 
make it deere. 1672 M. Bruce Good News in Evil Twus 
(170S) 68 Thanks be to him that hath ay keeped in our 
Black side yet, and hath not let the World see it yeL 

c. To keep (a fire) burning; cf. In adv. 6 g. 
Also intr. of a fire ; To continue to hum. 

2639 J. Arrows.mith Chain Princ. 160 As culinary fire 
must be kindled and kept in by external materials. lyri, 
2793 [see In adv.^ 6g). 2849 7 rnt. K Agric. See. X 1. 149 

The fire. .keeps in well twelve hours. 2892 Review of Rev. 
15 Mar. 299/1 The fire can be kept in all nighL 

d. Printing, To set type closely spaced. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Exere.f Printing Diet,, Keep in, is a 

caution either given to, or resolved on, by the Compositer, 
where there may be doubt of Driving out his Matter beyond 
bis Counting oft 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 

e. 7'o keep one's hand in : see Hand sb. 52. 

f. intr. lb remain indoors, or withiji a retreat, 
place, position, etc. 

etJ^ysSyrGener. (Roxb.)7iiEuermorBshekepthirin. 2518 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 18 The inhabitants of 
thos howses that be infectyd shall kepe in. 2652 Gaulb 
Magasirom. 250 It still keeps in (like an owle) all the day. 
time. 2850 F. T. Finch in *Bat ’ Cricket Man, 95 Though 
for years we may keep in, we must at length go out. 

g. To keep in line or in touch with. 

2782 W. Blank Ess. Hunting 35, I could never yet 
see any creature on two legs keep in vnth the Dogs. 

h. To remain in favour or on good terms with. 
Cf. In adv. 9 a. (Now colloq.') 

2598 Grenewey Tacitusy Ann. iv. v. (2622) 96 He kept m 
with Caesar in no lesse fauour then authority. x666 Pepys 
Diary i July, Though I do not love him, yet I find it 
necessary to keep in with him. 2720 Ozell Vertot's Rom, 
Rep, II. XIV. 333 Catsar .. resolved to keep in equally with 
the Senate and Antony, 2882 Black Yolande III. v. M 
He’s violent enough in the House; but that’s to keep in 
with his constituents. 

60. Keep off. a. trans. To binder from coming 
near or touching ; to ward off ; to avert. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 233 b, Covered with hordes, 
pnely to kepe of the wether. 2592 Shaks. Rom. h Jut nr. 
iil 54 lie gme thee Armour to keepe off that word. 266a J, 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Amhass, 24 Having white staves 
in their hands, to keep off the people 17*7 Gay Begg. OA 
1, viii. (1729) IX O Polly. .By keeping men off, you keep 
them on. 1683 Fenn Middy cj* Ensign xxii, 133 An um* 
brella held up to keep off the sun. 

b. intr. To stay at a distance ; to refrain from 
approaching ; not to come on. 

259X Shaks. i Heiu VI, iv. iv. 21 You .. Keepe off aloofe 
with worthlesse emulation. 2803 J. Hillvar Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1645) II. 186 »w^e,The Master ..told the Boats 
to keep off 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxix, I put him 
away. ‘Stayl’ said I. ‘Keep off!’ 2892 Field 7 Nov. 
699/2 If ih& frost keeps off. 

61. Keep on. Q>. trans. To maintain or retain 
in an existing condition or relation ; to continue to 
hold, occupy, employ, entertain, or display. 

2669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSiS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 439 Till the end of the quarter. .her familyshould be wpt 
on. 1847 Jrnl, R. Agric. Soc, VIII. 1. 10 If young, they 
are sometimes kept on for another season, and sent to fold. 

Adel. Sergeant E. Denison I. l xL 138 Bingley asked 
him awkwardly whether he meant to ‘keep on the house . 
1890 Mrs. H. Wood House 0/ Halliwell 1 1 , vnu 213 I^t me 
reproach him as I \vill,hekeepson that provoking meekness. 

b. To keep (a fire, etc.} going continuously. 

2B92 Review of Rev. 15 Sept. 287/2 When a fire is needed 

to be kept on all night 

c. intr. To continue or persist in a course or 
action ; to go on with something. Now freq. with 
pres. pple. 

X589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocste II. Jii. (Arb.) 83 In this 
manner doth the (3reeke dadilus begin slowly and keepe on 
swifter till th’ end. 2604 Shaks. 0 th. hl hi. 455 The Pontteke 
Sea, ^Vhose Icie Current., keepes due on To theProponiiCK& 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We kept on all 
night. 2856 Titan Mag. Dec. 516/2 ‘ Wc shall never come 
across each other again , she kept on saying to herself, xeeo 
Doyle d//<ro!4 Clarke xxii 224 Strike quick, strike hard, and 
keep on striking. 

t4. To keep the head covered. Ohs. 

1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1673)133/2 They keep on 
of all sides , , accounting it an opprobrious thing to see any 
men uncover their beads. 

e. To remain fixed or attached ; to stay on. 

2892 Cassells Pant. Mag. July 469/2 I His) buttons never 
keep on. 

53. Keep out. u. trans. To cause to remain 


to kepe it out. x6Sx Flavel Meth. Grace xxxiv. 575 
leaches them how to paint the glass, that he may keep oui 
the light 2780 CoxE Russ. Disc. 169 In order to ^tP out 
the rain. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 84 Locks,,. To keep 
out thieves at nighL 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr, l 1, Keep flcr 
la boat) out, Lizzie. Tide runs strong here. 


Without ; to prevent from getting in. 

cx4as Lydc. Assembly of Gods 770 iHe] Wold ke^ ou 
thatother he shuldnaicsyjy entre. xs^ DhVS\x,Sleiaanes 
Comm. 04 The Sea brake m over the wallcs, that we mau 
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KEEPER. 


a. irans. To cause to 
or union. To keep body 


b. Printing. To set type widely spaced. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc.^ Printing Diet. s. v., He Sets 
Wide, to Drive or Keep out 1S88 Jacobi Printers Vocab. 

53 . Keep over, irons. To reserve, hold over. 

1847 JrnU R. Agrie. Soc. VIII. i. 6 Some breeders keep 
them [lambs] over until the next spring. 1893 Field 4 Mar. 
331/2 Keeping over old wheat stocks for a r^e in price. 

64 . Keep to. Nani, irons. To cause (a ship) to 
sail close to the wind. 

169a Ca^t, Smith's^ Seaman's Grant, xvL 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used,.X-^r> her to^ 
touch the IPind. 2706 Phillips, Keep your too/ at Keep 
her to, 

55 . Keep together, 
remain in association 

\\life) and soul together-, to keep (oneself)'‘alive.' 

x6or Shaks. Twel. K. nr. i. 56 Cla. Would not a paire of 
these haue bred sir? Vio. Yes being kept together,and put 
to vse. 1693 Tate in Drydett's yuvetml xv. (1697) 375 The 
Vascons once with Man’s Flesh (as 'tis sed) Kept Life and 
Soul together. 1842 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 1. 43 It is a poor 
loose sand.. only kept together by the roots of the sea-bent. 
1884 Century Mag. Nov. 54/2 How on earth they managed 
to keep body and soul together, 

b. inh\ To remain associated or united, 

1560 Daus tr._ Sleidane's Conwe. 435 Let them .. kepe 
together, and in no wise scatter abrode. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, 11. iL 105 Treason, and murther,euer kept together, 
2768 J. Byron Karr. Paiagonia{eid. 2) 13 It did not become 
him to desert it as long as the ship kept together. 2820 
W, Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) ^ have a particular respect 

for three or four . .chairs . . which seem to me to keep together. 

56 . Keep under, trans. To hold in subjection 
or under control; to keep down, 

1486-2504 Quinton MSS. in Denton Eng. in 25//* cenU 
Note D. (1888)318 For mane men wyll ley owt more to kepe 
vnder the pore th(en)^ fat to helpe thaym. 1579 Gosson 
Seh. Abuse(Arb.) 37 Giue them a oltte to keepe them vnder. 
i6w Bible 2 Cor. ix. 27 , 1 keepe under my body, and bring 
it into subieciion. 272a Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 23 Like 
all other passions, [they] must be restrained and kept under. 
?®43 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. i. it6 The services of birds 
in keeping under noxious insects. 1889 J. Mastbrmau: Scotts 
of Besiminsicr H. ix. 215 She had been accustomed to be 
kept under all her life. 

57 . Keep up. 
confined. 


a. irons. To keep shut up or 


2604 Shaks. Oih i, ii. 59 Keepe vp your bright Swords, for 
the dew will rust them. 2654 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rce. 
(1883) I. xgi Swyne, .ought to bee kept up in iheir styes. 
S673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing Master n. i, Have you 
up my daughter close in my absence? 2737 Ww/sro.v 
Josephus, Anfiq* iv. viii, § 3d If his owner,. having known 
what his nature was.. hath not kept him [an ox] up. 2847 
yrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. VIII, u 31 When sheep are kept up in 
sheds during the winter. 

+ b. To keep secret or undivulged. Obs. 

2^8 Cudworth Intcil. Sysf. t. iil §38, 177 So long as these 
mings are concealed and kept up in Huggermugger. a 17x5 
Burnet Otvn TimeiiSs^) II. 215 They,, bad not sailed when 
the proclamation came down: yet it ivas kept up till they 
sailed away. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ir. lii, What fowk 
say of me, Bauldy, let me hear ; Keep nalthing up. 

c. To support, sustain ; to prevent Irom sinking 
or falling. Also intr. To bear up, so as not to 
break down. 

To keep the ball up (see BALLJ< 5 .Jr 8 ). To keep one's wicket 
vp {eri^et) : to remain in, 10 continue one’s innings. 

2682 Flavel Meth. Grace ix. 290 Of great use to keep 
up the soul above water. 2694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables 
xiii. 425 To keep up their spirits. 2801 H. Swinburne in 
Crls. Europe close last Cent. (1842) II, 299 This ridiculous 
folly keeps the stocks up. 2868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix. (1876) 
88 The purpose of a trades-union is to keep up the price of 
labour. 2884 Lillyiuhitds Cricket Ann. 60 He kept up his 
wicket until the finish. 2889 J. Masterman Seotts of Best, 
minster II. xiL 262 But for her sweetness and braver)', 
I never could have kept up through all this terrible trial. 

d. To maintain in a worthy or effective condition ; 
to support; to keep in repair; to keep burning. 

iSS* Holoet, Kepe vp by cher)*shinge, ala.fovco,^ Kepe 
by maintenaunce, sustenta. 2670 Sir S. Crow in ysth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comvs. App. v. 25 Findeing that business 
• . a burden , . to keepe it upp in that perfection I found and 
^ade itt, 2678 Lady Chaworth Ibid. 52 The King had 
a mind ..to keep up his army and navy till that peace 
made.^ 1702 W, Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus yi. 106 The 
Athenians still kept up regular Professors for all those 
Saences. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 86 We kept up 
a small fire, by which we cooked our mussels. ^ 287S 
Man Konn. Cpnq. III. xiL 173 A causeway which is still in 
being and which is kept up as a modesn road, 

e. To maintain, retain, preserve (a quality, state 
of things, accomplishment, etc.) ; to keep from 
deteriorating or disappearing, 

1670 A. Roberts Adv. T. S. 52 Orders of Men. .that keep 
up the Honour of Religion amongst them. 2705 Addison 
Italy Wks, II. 132 Albano keeps up its credit still for ytne. 
i«2 Genii. Mag. ro/2 The clergy would, from the calls of 
their profession . .keep up their classical acquirements 2836 
J AS. Gr.vnt Gt. Metropolis I. il. 44 They must maintain their 
mgnity ; they must keep up appearances. 2884 Mrs. Pirkis 
Judith IFynne I. v. 48 Oughtn’t she to have a horse, and 
kc^ up her riding? . . / 

t To maintain, continue, go on with (an action 
or course of action). 

,» 5 X 3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 778 For his dis. 
simulation onely kept all that mischiefe up. i?** oteele 
^ct. No, 52 ? 2 The Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly 
■dialogue for five Acts together. 2782 Hist. Eur. in rinfu 
Reg. t6/t Continual firing. .was kept uodunng the day. 
18^ FsEEAfAN Norstt. Conq. IIL xiv. 567 The fight^ kept 
up till night.fall Lippincott's Mag. Jan. it He and 

I have kept up a correspondence. 


g. To cause to’ remain out of bed. 

2766 Goldsm. P>V*. JK ix. Well pleased, that my little ones 
were kept up beyond the usual time. 2839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots xii. Keeping her up till four o’clock in the 
morning. 1889 Adel. Spugbaht Luck of House II. xxxvL. 
228, 1 wilt keep you up no longer, for you look terribly pale 
and fagged. 

2 l Printing. To keep (type or matter) stand- 
ing ; also, to use capitals somewhat freely. 

1883 Jacobi Prinierd Vocab. 

i. To keep np to : to prevent from falling below 
(a level, standard, principle, etc.); to keep informed 
of. Also intr. for rejl, 

2722 Steele Sped, Na 308 p 2 My Lady’s whole Time 
and Thoughts are spent in keeping im to the Mode. 2726 
Leoni Alberti's Arc/tit. 1 . 46/ 1 This Strength in the Corners 
is. .only to keep the Wall up to its duty. 2842 yrtil. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. I. 244 It kei^ him better up to his woHc. 18^ 
J. Masterman ScoUs of Bestminster 11 J. xv. A London 
correspondent who kept the country-folk up to the doings 
of the townsfolk. 2890 Univ. Rev. Aug. 633 We should 
keep up to the mark in these matters. 

j. intr. To continue alongside, keep abreast ; to 
proceed at an equal pace ivith {lit. and_/^.), 

<2x632 G. Herbert Country Parson u. (1652) 5 They are 
not to be over -submissive and base, but to keep up with the 
Lord and Lady of the house. 2706 IVooden Irorld Dis- 
sectcd(zjoS) 35 He tries every Way. .to keep up with his 
Leader. 1890 W, F. Rae Maygrove II. vil 272 Don’t walk 
so fast . . I can hardly keep up with you. 

fk. To stay within doors; to put tip or stop tr/. 

2704 D’ciiess Marlborough in Buccleueh MSS. (HisL 
MSS. Comm.) I. 353 , 1 am very sorry to hear Lord Monther- 
mont has had any accident to make him keep up y 63 
Sterne Sent, fourn. (1778) II. 195 {gase Delicacy) The 
Voiturin found himself obliged to keep up five miles short 
of bis stage at a little decent kind of an Inn. 


V. 68. Combs., as fkeop-door (tiottce^wd.), 
a porter, door-ward; + keap-friend (see quot.) ; 
t keep-net, ? a net for keeping fish in ; f keep-off, 
a means of keeping (persons, etc.) off ; also as adj., 
serving to keep (foes) off. Also Keepsake. 

2682 Mrs. Bekn City Heiress 45 Good Mistriss *keep. 
door, stand by; for I must enter. 2675 Hist. Don Quix. 
45 He had besides two iron rings about bis neck, the 
one of the chain, and the other of that kind which are called 
A *keep.friend, or ihefoot of a friend ; from whence descended 
two Irons unto his middle. 2623 Whitcoubne Nevfound. 
landq$ Ten *keipnct Irons.. Twine to make Keipnets, &c. 
02622 Chapman Itiadwi. 222 He fought nbtwhha'keep-off 
spear, or \yjth a far-sliot bow. 1625 — Odyss. xiv, 759 A 
lance . . To be his keep-off both gainst men and dogs. 

Keep (kip), sb. Forms: 3-5 kep, 3-6 kope, 
(5 Icypo). 4-6 Sc. fceip, -4-? keepe, (9 keape), 
3- keep. [f. Keep k.] 

fl. Care, atteation, heed, notice; usually in 
phrases to nim, take, give keef, to take or give 
heed, take notice. (Const, of, tnfin., or clause.') 

csxia Gen. 4 Ex. 1333 Bi-aften bak, as be nam kep, faste 
b Sornes, he sal a sep. axyxt Cursor Af.ooixi Hir sun 
to serue was al htr kepe. Ibitr. 20498 To his ferji tas all nu 
kepe. a 1325 Prose Psalter Ixjx. Ilxx.) i Jeue kepe, God, 
to my helpe. 21400 Maundev. (1839) v. si A Mon ought 
to take gode kepe for to bye Bawme. 1509 BAsetAY S/iy-p 
c/pefys (157°) >74 What God bath done for you ye take no 
keepe. iSes jVarcissus (r893) 712 , 1 tooke good keepe, and 
saw thee eke shedd teases. 1647 H. JIoRE Seaga/Seul in. 
III. xxxvii, Who of nought else but sloth and growth doth 
taken keep. Ii88« A. Lang Lett. Dead Autiu 36 As to 
things old, they uke no keep of them.] 

2 . Care or heed in tending, watching, or preserv- 
ing ; charge ; orig. only in phr. + to take keep. 

Seva Cursor it. 5729 (Gott.) Moyses hat time tok kepe 
To h 1 s tide fadris schepe. c 2440 Partenofe 280 Porlanope 
ys now softe fade on slecpe This fayre iady of hyni tnk);th 
keepe. ct 47 S Eau/Coilyar 640 Tak keip to my Cspill, 
that na man him calL 149X Caxtos gtlv Palr. t\V. de W. 
1495) II. 241 a/i Take euer a besy kepe of thy sclfe. a 15^ 
AscHASt Schelcm. i. (Aib.) 49 Vnder the kew, and by he 
counsell, of some graue gouernour. HooKi^ Htsf. 

Irel. \n Holinshed II. 100/2 Your dominion in Ireland, 
whereof they haue so little hce^ 2647 H. More Poetns 
qjj Qf his precious soul he lakes no keep. 1818 Keats 
Endynu 1, 68 If from shepherd’s keep A lamb stray’d far. 
fb. That which is kept; a charge. Obs. 

2579 Spenser ShepJu Cal. July 233 Often fac vsed of b)-s 
keepe a sacrifice to bring. • . a 

3 . Hist. The innermost and strongest stmeture 
or central tower of a mediosval castle, serving as 
a last defence ; a tower; a stronghold, donjon. 

Perhaps orig. a translation of It. tenyzztu 
a xs86 Sidney Arcadia (t593) ?49 He who stood as watch 
upofi^e top of the keepe. 2598 Barret TJuor. lPi^^ 
vLiv. 344 The Tenaza or Keepe. which stands without the 
body of the CastelL i6« Evelyn Juoc, The 

C:asilc itself b large in cucurofcrenc&. .The Keep, ormoun^ 
hath .. a very profound welL 2706 Burke NobU Lord 
■WTts. VIII. 40 Like the proud Keep of Wim^r rising m 
majesty of proportion, and girt wUh the double belt of i^^ 
kindred and coeval towers. 1813 Scott TricrytuL xwx. 
Buttress, and rampire’s circling bound, uughty ^cp 
mid tower. 2819 W. Burch Notes Masons Er.g. Card. tv. 
Note L The Gothic castle .. consisted, in ev^ instance, of 
the keep or strong-bold, and the court or ^losurc annexed 
tn the keep. 2877 Te-vsyson Harold it u, The walk oppress 
mefl^nd )5n hu?c keep that hinder half the heaven. 

4 . An article which serves for containing or re- 
turning something. +a. A meat-safe. Ois. rare. 

16.7 IIINSUCO Dueler S.V., A Keep, m .. <?r 

-1 ^fe which b a th ng to keepe the meatc from ihe flics in 
Icmmer sSom 2649 (C^aden} aox A „ cup- 

bord, a keepe, two wrought chairs. 


b. A stew, pond, or reservoir for fish ; a weir or 
dam for retaining water, rare. 

26x7 Minsheu Ductor s.v., A Keepe is also used., for 
a ^ace made in waters to keep and prcsenc fish. 2847 
J, Dwyer Princ. Hydraul. Sttcin. 75 The motion of water 
over a bar or keep, such as bad Dcen calculated for the 
new cut. 

+ c. A clasp or similar fastening. Obs. 

26x5 Chapman Odyss. xvul 433 Buttons. .made to fairly 
hold The robe together, all lac'd uownc before, Where Kcepcs 
and Catches both sides of it wore. 

d. Coal-mining. One of the set of movable 
Iron, supports on which the cage rests when at the 
top of the shaft : = Kep sb. 

2851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northuuib. ff Durh, 
33 The cage rising between the keeps, and forcing them 
back; _but when drawn above the keeps, they fall lorward 
to their places 2867 W. W. Ssisth Coal 4- Coalrmiuing 
166 The cage b lifted a little above the plane of the bank 
..and then allowed to drop on to the kccp& 

e. Pitch. In a locomotive engine : A part of the 
axle-box, fitted beneath the journal of the axle and 
serving to hold an oiled pad against it. 

xMx Metal World Na 15. 337 Care should be taken in 
boring out the axle-box keeps, as if the keeps are not bored 
correctly the journals. .will not work true in them. 

+ 5 . Akeeper, a herd (ill N, America). Obs. ran. 
2642 Boston Rec. (1877) IL60 If any goates be without 
a keep after the r4th day of the next moncth . . the oivucrs 
of them shall foriett . . halfe a bushel of Come. Ibid. 61 
[They] shall agree with a Cowe keep for the lowne for the 
present summer. 

6. The act of keeping or maintaining ; the fact 
of being kept. See Keep v. 19-24, 

2763 in F, B. Hough Siege Detroit (i860) 191 The Safety 
and Protection of Schenectady d^ends in a great Measure 
on ihekeep of agood Guard in thcTown. 2804 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 64 Our old spaniel.. and the blue grey- 
hound. .both of which fourfooted worthies were sent out to 
keep for the summer- 2S47-78 Halliw. s. v. Keep, Out at 
keep, said of animals in hired pastures. 

D. In good keep, well kept, in good condition ; 
so in low keep, etc. 

2808 Trial Lieut. Gen. WhUelocke I. 215 ilany of them 
cxceedlnglv good horses, but in low keep. xSxx Lasiq 
Good Clerk Misc. Wks. (1871) 384 As the owner of a fine 
horse is (solicitous] to have him appear in good keep. 

c. The food required to keep a person or animal; 
provender, pasture ; maintenance, support. 

<22825 Forby Voc. E. Angliaus.y I am short of keep for 
my cows xSm Soi/thev PHgr. ComPostella JPoeb »Vk& 
VII. 364 The Corporation A fund for tbeb keep supplied. 
2848 Lowell Biglow P, Poems xSm IL 248 You’re so 
darned lazy, I don't think you're haroly worth your keep. 

7 . Phr. For keeps \ to keepj for good; hence, 
completely, altogether, orig. l/.S* 

x886 Advatue 9 Dec. (Farmer), XVe..prombc not to play 
marbles for keeps, nor bet nor gamble in any, way. 2897 
R. Kiflinc Captains Courageous 363 I’m coming into the 
business for keeps next fall. 2899 H. Freocric Markei 
Place 195 I’ve got something ihe matter with me. .I’ve got 
it for keeps. 

8. Comb., as keep-tower » sense 35 keep- 
worthy a., worth keeping, worthy of being kept. 

2830 W. Taylor Hist. Germ, Poetry 1 . 282 Bodmer .. was 
the editor of the Zurich charier ..and of other keep-worthy 
I documents. 2865 Street Gotlu Arc/tit. Spain 187 The 
enormous Keep-tower which rbes out of its western face. 

Eeepable (krpab’l), a. [f. Keep v. + -able.] 
That can be kept or preserved, 

2892 Fieldst Nov. 774/3 Another fish ,. not. .quite up to 
the size we had decided to be keepahle. 

Keeper (kz"‘p3r), [f, ICeep v. + -er i.] One 
who or that which keeps, 

I, From trans. senses of the vb. 

1 . One who has charge, care, or oversight of any 
person or thing; a guardian, warden, custodian. 

<2x300 Cursor M, loyb Quen was i keperof [>1 child. CX330 
R, Brunnc Chroiu {race (Rolls) xsSxa Nc God wil namorc 
hat l^y be Kepcrcs of hat digocte. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints 
xlL (Math/as) 237 He hyme mad hale keparc of al pc thbgc, 
bathe badin-togowcrn>-ngc. 2382 WyclifGz/l iv.9, 1 wote 
ncuerc; whether am 1 the keper of my brother? [Covero. 

I knows not: /Vm l.my brothers kc^r?!.^ — Acts xyL 37 
The kepere of the prisoun .. sc^mge toe ^atis of the prisouii 
opeoyd.,woldc sic hym silf. 2388 — Gen. iv. a Abel was a 
keperc of schcep, and Cajm w^ an erlbc tiJyerc. 1:2400 
hlAUNDEV. (Roxo.) xxiv. xio Ij>ail ware made hirdmen and 
kepers of bcsicz,^ 2509-10 Aet x lien. VIII, 01781 The 
Keper of the said great Warderobe far the time bcyTig. 
a 1533 La Berners Huon viii. 19 Gcrardc..oemar.dyd.. 
whether he was kep^ of that passage or non 2570 Sa/jr. 
Poems Reform. xviiL 37 He was kcipar cf 3our commoua 
weilL 2632 Gouge Gods Arrows hl 8 65. 304 The Church 
..is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 

1^3 Dryden yuvenat vu (1697) r-t® close vour 

^Vomc^, under Lock and Key: But, who shoJl keep those 
Keepers? 2728 Prior Knowledge Untam’d and fierce 
the tiger. .seeks bis keeper's flesh- 28x0 Scott Lady ef 
L. IIL xiv, The herds without a keeper strayed. 

b. Forming the second element in many com- 
pounds ; as alphahet-kciper, ass-keeper, beast-keeper, 
book-keeper, bridge-keeper, cash-keeper, chapel- keeper, 
caw-keeper, decr-keeper, dog-keeper, door-keeper, 
gamekeeper, gaU-kceper, goal-keeper, green-keeper, 
hound-keeper, housekeeper, etc., of which those 
of permanent standing will be found in their 
alphabetical places- 

c 2440 (sec HouSEREErEak 2535 [see Dcca-xcErEaJ. 2555 
(secBoOK-KEEZER). l670[SCcCAMEX£EftaJ. ITOyJ.OLlMiJER- 

75-3 
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KEEPING*. 


LAVNE Pres. St. Gt. Brit, iil 679 Officers of the Foreign 
[Post] Office.. Mr. James Lawrence, AIphabet.Keeper,ioo/. 
xitA Estick Lotuion IV. 295 In the foreign office, there is 
also a comptroller, and an alphabet keeper. 1807 
(U. S.) XXIX. 440/2 The old hound-keeper declared that 
(the bitch] would never come back. 1900 Daily News 
3 July 7/5 One piece fell beside the register-keeper. 1900 
ll^est/;:. Gas. 14 July 2/3 The street chapel-keeper also 
.wished to desert his post. 

c. Special uses : 

Keejier of the Exchange and Mini\ the Master of the 
Mint, an office held since 1870 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Keeper qfihe Great (f Broad) Seal : an officer 
in England and Scotland who has the custody of the Great 
Seal ; in England the office is .now held by the Lord High 
-Chancellor. Keeper of the Prizy Seal : (a) in England an 
officer through whose hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy Seal ; (h) a similar 
officer in Scotland and the Duchy of Cornwall -f Keeper of 
the Touch : see quot 1607. 

1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 257/1 If. .the..Keper of the toudie 
afore seid touche ony such Hernois w>*lh the Liberdisheed. 
1454 Ibid, V. 256/3 The Chaunceller of Englond, and the 
Keper cHhe prive Seale. 1467-8 Ibid. V. 634/1 Hugh Bryce of 
London, Goldsmylh.keper of the Kyngsesdiaungem Londoa 
1477 Act 17 Edvj. /K, c. 4 Such and as many keepers of the 
same Seals, as he shall think necessarj*. 15^3-3 Act 5 Elis. 
c. iS \title) An Acte declaring thauclorilee of the L. Keeper 
of the Great Seale of England and the L. Chancellor to oee 
one. *607 Cowell InterPr., Keeper of the Priuy Seale., 
seemeth to be called Clerke of the priuy Seale. Ibid.^ Keeper 
O' the Touchy anno 2 H. 6. cap. 14. seemth to be that officer 
in the kings mint which at this day is termed the master 
of the assay. x683 Col. Ree. Penti^lv. I. 230 Thomas 
Lloyd Keeper of y« Broad Seal 1863 H. Cox Instit, i. vii. 
02 The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper is. .Prolocutor or 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

d. An officer who has the charge of a forest, 
woods, or grounds ; now esp. *= Gajiekeeper. 

X483--9 Act 4 Hen. VIl^ c. 6 Stiwards Foresters and other 
kepers within the Kynges Forest of Ingilwode. a 1530 
Heywood Weather (Brandi 1898) 413 Rangers and kepers 
of certayne places, As fbrestes, parkes,purlewes and chasys, 
ittd Pt. Return fr, Partiass. lu v. 883, I causd the 
Keeper to seuer the rascall Deere from the Buckes of the 
first head. 1648 Bury (Camden) 318 To George Betts, 
my keeper, five pounds. zj6^£rit. htag, IV. 108 Duke of 
Kingston, keeper ofShenvoodT orest. 1863 Kingsley Water. 
Bab. I (1889) 16 He did not know that a keeper is only 
a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher is a keeper 
turned inside out 

1 6. A nurse ; one who has charge of the sick. 
CX450 5’^. Cuthhert (Surtees) 3624 Walstede, he sals, entir 
with me, For my kepar sail’ |?ou be. e 1470 Henry Wallace 
n. 366 Quhen Wallace was ralesched o(T his payne..His 
trew kepar he send to Elrisle. xgS; Fleming CotUn. Holin. 
shed III. In some great e.xtremitie of sicknesse 

some honest ancient woman a keeper, may watch with anie 
ofthenv x65X^Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. .E^r. iu. iv. 144 
Such as bee sick of feavers, for whom principally keepers 
are provided. 

2. One who observes or keeps a command, law, 
promise, etc. 

X382 Wyclif Esek. xllv. 8 5 e ban putte keepers of m)*!! 
obserua'rices in mysaynluarie to 5our self. 1536 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de JS31) 54 He calleth the kepers of the commaunde- 
mentes his irendes. 1635 Bacon Ess.^ Boldness (Arb.) 519 
For Boldnesse is an ill .keeper of promise. ^1796 Burns 
Verses to Rankine i, I aro a keeper of the law In some 
sma’ jx)ints, allho' net a’.,. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
428 From being a keeper of the law he is converted into 
a breaker of it. 

3. One \vho owns or carries on some establish- 
ment or business. 

Often the second element in combs., as alehousc^t hotel; 
lodging.Jwuse keeper; Innkeeper, Shopkeeper, 

CX440 Promp. Parv. s-jz/x Kepare of an bowse, or an 
howse holdare, paterfamilias. X495 Hem VH% 

c: 2 § 5 To take suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their 
gode behavj'ng. 17x3 Lend, Gaz. Na S141/4 Isaac Beckett 
..Alehouse-keeper. 1851 Hawthorne Ho, Sev. Gables iii. 
30 A forlorn old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop. 1870 
W. M. Baker New Timothy i6y (Cent) A weakly, aged 
keeper of a little shoe-store in a village, 
i* 4. One who keeps a mistress. . Ohs. . 

hlanof Mode \, An old doling keeper 
cannot be more jealous of his mistress, xyxa Steele Sficct, 
No. 461 p 1 1 A Man may be a very fine Gentleman, tho' he is 
neither a Keeper nor an Infidel 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 151 The risk of a keeper, who takes up with 
a low-bred girl 

6. One who or that which keeps or retains, in 
various senses of the vb. Also ketptr'hatk. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Heiu VSx There is no lesse praise to 
.he geven to Jhe keper then to the getter. 1593 Siiaks. 
Rich. //, tL it 70 He is a Flatterer, A Parasite, a keeper 
backe of dcatli.^ a 16x7 Hieron JVks. (1620) II. 457 Keepers 
from Cods minhler.s, that which they ought to haue. a 1859 
Mac-vulay Hist. Eng. xxiil V. 105 The best keeper of secrets 
.in Europe. 

6. a. Any mechanical device for keeping some- 
thing in its place*, a clasp, catch, etc. spec, (n) 
a loop securing the end of a buckled strap ; (^) 
the mousing of a hook; (r) a jam-nut or check- 
nut ; (d) the gripper in .a ilint-lock, securing the 
dint; (e) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot. (Knight JJ:ct. Mcch., 1S75.) 

V 1575 L.\neuam if^(x87037"A narro gorget, fastened afore 
with ."i white clasp and a keepar close vp to ihe chln. 1635 
Naworth Housek. Bks. (Surtees) 214 Tape, claspes and 
keepers. 1667 Vestry (Surtees) 336 To Tho. Ckxjpcr 
for makeing a keeper for M^ Lamhions i>e\v dore. sth 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (cd. 2) s. v. Higham, Great catch-hooks and 
keepers of silver. 1867 J. HocG Microsc. i. il 84 A gill iron 
.bar, ledge, or keeper, serves for an object-rest. x883 Sex. 
¥-I/ftfriVaH LVIII.40S/1 A glove fastener has been patented. 


..It has a cylindrical keeper with one lower edge struck up 
to form a lip. Ibid.^ A keeper with a slot in its upper surface 
adapted to receive the latch and tongue [of a glove fastener], 

b. A bar of soft iron placed across the poles of 
a horse-shoe magnet to prevent loss of power; an 
armature^ 

Also, one of the lateral projections attached to the poles 
of an electro-magnet to bring these inlo_ close proximity 
to the revolving arnmture; a shoe (Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl 1884). ^ , 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 312 The weight was carefully 
removed, so as .not to displace the armature or keeper. 
ri85o Faraday Porces Nat. v. 133. xB6S Lockyer Eiem. 
Asiron. 274 A pricker attached to the keeper of an electro- 
magnet. 

c. A ring that keeps another (esp. the wedding- 
ring) on the finger; a guard-ring. 

x8sx M.ayhew Labour 1. 499 (Hoppe) A gold ring, 
a silver 'ring, and a chased keeper. x^^Antu Register’]^ 
150 wedding rings and keepers. 1894 Hall Caine yi/rt/Lt*- 
man iv. xiv. She .. hurried every thing into it— the money, 
the earrings; the keeper off her finger, and then she paused 
at the touch of the wedding-ring. 

II. From intr. senses of the verb. 

7. One who continues or remains at a place, 

ifixi BtQLE Tit. il s To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 

home. 

8. Afrnit,orotherproduct,lliatkeeps(weUorni). 

X843 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 389 An excellent apple, 

and good keeper. x8o3Garffif«27 Aug. i78The best Apple., 
splendid keeper, will last until May. 1893 Seed Catalogue, 
Royal Ash-leaf kidney (potato], heavy cropper and good 
keeper. 

Hence Kee pering*, the work of a gamekeeper. 

X893 J. Autobiog. Gamekpr. 1. I 13 It made me 

take a liking for keepering, 

KeepereSS (k/ ‘pares), rare. [f. prec. + -Ess.] 
A female keeper or custodian, b. A woman who 
keeps a man. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 359 (D.) Hardly ever, 

I dare say, was there a keeper that did not make a kceperess ; 
who lavished away on her kept-fellow what she obtained 
from .. him who kept her. 1863 Reade Hard Cash 111 . 66 
•The keeperesses eclipsed thekeepers tn cruelty to the poorer 
patients. 

Kee*perless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Not having a keeper or guardian. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. ill 40 People accounted 
sane and permitted to range the w'orld keeperJess. 

KeepersMp (kf -painp). [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The office or position of a keeper. 

X530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 67 Richard 
Edys, nowe Keper of Bockardowe, to enjoy the kepershippe 
of Bocardowe. 16331 Dk. Newcastle Lep m Life (iS86) 322 
Since I am not repaired in the Keeperihip. xSss Bentham 
Ojffie, Apt, Maximized, Observ. Peel's Sp. [1830) 37 The 
keepership of the prison named after his judicatory [the 
King’s Bench!, x8to^w*7*/4^May227/i The keepership 
of the mineraloglcal department of tne British Museum. 
tKee’pfal, a. Obs. rare—'’, [f. Keep sb. i + 
-FOL.] Careful, heedful. 

1489 Caxton P'aytesof A. 1, xv. 43 He myght haue eschewid 
hys hurt yf he had be as kepefull 

Keeping (kJ-pig), vbL sb, [f. Keep v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Keep in various senses. 

I. From trans. senses of the vb. 

1. Obseiv'ance of a rule, command, ordinance, 
institution, practice, promise, etc. 

CZ380 AVyclif Scl. JVks. III. 350 Keping of Goddis 
mandementia. X473-4 Act la ^ 13 Ediv. Iv in Rolls Parlt. 
VI, 33/z The kepyng of assise of Brede, Wyne, and Ale. 
*S.73 Reg. St. Axidrews Kirk Sess. (1889-90) 389 Be super- 
siiiius keping of ^wUl-day halyday. 1678 \Vanlky Wond. 
Lit. World Will. 1 15. 474/1 Thecontroversieaboutthe keep- 
of Easter, 

2. The action, task, or office of looking after, 
guarding, defending, taking care of, etc. ; custody, 
charge, guardianship. 

ax3oo Cursor hi. 20106 pan name )?e apostil.. In.til his 
keping, h^t inaidan. 0x3^ Wvcljf IK 4i. (i88o) 21 God 
almyjty takik so gret kepyng of sniale briddis [etc.], c 2440 
Gesta Rom. i. xxxv, 357 (Addit. MS.) The porter said, ‘have 
kepyng of ihi self', a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 209 We 
that hath this place in kepinge are frenchemen. J65X Hoboes 
Leviath. ni. xk 25 The Book of the Law was in their 
Keeping. <1x735 Arbutiinot John BtiU in. xxi, Misc. Wks. 
17SX II. 92 As upright as a new Chancellor, who has the 
keeping of the King's Conscience, x86o Tyndall Glac. i. 
xviii. 126 To hand over your impressions to the safe keeping 
of m.emory. 

b. Guard, defence. On {at, of, ttpon) one's 
hcepUiK, on one's guard. Obs. exc. dial. 

1388^ Wyclif Jer. Ji. 12 Encrccse 3e kepyng, reise je 
keperis. ^1435 En^. Conq. Irtl, 52 Amorow hay lefte 
good^ kypynj^e yn the syie. 2533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxi.v. 167 'in.nn she-..selle good kepyng ouer them. XS7X 
Han.mer Chron. Ircl. (1633) 139 To be more upon their 
keeping, to orevent treachery. 1590 Spenser F, Q. u xi. 2 
Henceforth, bee at j’our keeping well x668 Ormoxulc MSS. 
in xoih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 71 Some actions,, 
put your^citioner on hb keeping. 1898 Kath. Tynan in : 
Westm. Gas. 12 OcL 1/3 He was already, as they say in 
Irelai^d, ‘on his keeping’; that is to say, a hunted man. 
fc. A flock (of sheep). CX, herd. Obs.rare'^^. 
z^t Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) i A fiocke, a keepinge, or ; 
a fold of sheepa j 

3. The taking care of a thing or person ; the I 
giving of attention so as to maintain in good j 
order or condition ; the slate or condition in which 

a thing is kept 

CX330 R. Brusne Chron. Il-’iictf (Rolls) 54837 Giuc Eng. 


lische men euen kepynge, Mete & diynke, & ober hTps. 
1468 Chroxu Eng. in Hearne (17241 482 HishonK 

.. sheweihe sumwhat \*nwyt and necclygence, for he Mter 
liche leueth the kepyng of hem. 1533 - - * 

■* 112 Cratches is a soraunce ’ 


leiiL 1532 Fitzherb. JiusK 
that wyll cause a hoise to 


hake, and commeth of yll kepynge. 1533 Churchw. Aee 
St. Giles, Reading 19 Paid for kepyng of the dole iij* \[\ii 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 280 Fane exceeding anve 
of the companie for stature, and good keapinge. J7u 
J. James ir. Le Blond’s Gardening Keeping con 
sisls in mowing the CSrass often. x88o Ann. Rep. R. Hcrt 
Soc. 5 The Garden . .in the highest stale of keeping which 
the means of the Society allowed, 

4. The maintaining of a state or condition, 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvL (Baptist) 14 Angele als callit 
wes he, fore kepyng of verginite. C1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 35 To lese pe name and croune of some profession by 
kepynge of silence. <1x548 Hall Chron., Hen, VI i-o 
Exhort them to . . kepyng of good order within the dtic. 
1596^ Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 261 Beneuoleni 
keiping of kyndnes, cumpanie, and freindschip. 

5 . hfaintenance, sustenance with food; food, 
fodder ; =* Keep sb. 6 c. 

X644 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 80 Charity ^Vhlte is allowed 
26s, for thirteene weekes keeping of John Beny'. 1671 
Milton Samson 1260 My labours. The work of manyhands, 
which earns my keeping. 1708 Vorks/u Racers 7 His 
stable-room and keeping are unpaid. 1876 Holund Sev. 
Oaks xiL 162 Mike thought he could hire a horse for his 
keeping and a sled for a small sum. 

,*f b. The maintaining of a mistress or lover; the 
fact or condition of being so maintained. Ohs. 

• Wvcherlev CounityAViYe 1. Wki (Rlldg.) 73/2 Cut 
ptvlnce..Is not keeping beUeTlnantnariiage? xC^SDrvden 
Limberhani Pref., T was intended for an honest SatjT 
against our crying Sin of Keeping. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. 11. 
iv, Pray Madam were you ever in keeping ? 17^ H. Wal- 
pole Hist. Doubts 49 note, (Dn the death of the king she 
[Jane Shore] had been taken into keeping by lord Hastings. 
T6. Confinement, imprisonment ; prison. Ohs. 

1383.WYCUF Zr<X-exxL 12 Thei schulen sette hir hondis on 
30U .. bitakinge in to synagogts and kepingis {gloss ether 
prisounsj ^2409 Desir. 7r<»y 13953 Telamoc,, come out of 
kepyng to his kid fadur. _x5t3 _MoRE in Grafton Chton. 
11. 772 Her kepyng of the king his brother In that place. 


7. I’he action or fact of retaining as one’s own ; 
retention; pi. things kept or retained. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 559A In getyng be hath such .woo, And 
in the kepyng drede alsa <1x548 Hall Chroiu, Hetu VI 
J52b, Of the geliyng of this mannes goodes.,I wil not 
speake*. but ihekepinceof them [etc]. x6u SirT. Herbert 
Trav. 185 They conduded she was good prize and worth 
the keeping. 1857 W. Smith Thorndale 573 If there is to 
be any keeping, there must be some limit put on the taking. 

8. Keservation for future use ; preservation. 

1560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 434- A piece of.bread .. 

so drye . . with long© kepinge, x'ixZFreethinker No. 27 ? 1 
True Wit and Good Sense will Lear keeping. 1^30 Swift 
Betty the Grizette, A tawny speckled pippin Shrivel'd with 
a winter’s keeping. 1870 L’Estrancf. Miss Mitfcrd I. vu 
181 Arc not poems, like port wine, the better for keeping? 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 696 Fruits which spoil with 
keeping. ^ 

9. a. .In Painting, orig. The maintenance or 
the proper relation between the representations of 
nearer and more distant objects in a picture ; hence, 
in more general sense, ‘ the proper subserviency of 
tone and colour in every part of a picture, so that 
the general effect is harmonious to the eye * (Fair- 

holt) ; the maintenance of harmony of composition. 

X7XS J. Richardson The. Painting 224 The C^omposition 
is nor to be justifyed..lhe Groups are too Re^ulariy placed, 
and without any Keeping in the Whole.thatis, theyapp^ 
too near of an Equal SlrengtlL 1763 Golds.m. Cit. W. Iv, 
[Paiodying art slang] * What do you think, sir, of that head 
in the corner, done in the manner of Grisoni? There s the 
truekeepingin it.’ 1768 W. Gilpin UponPrintszo Keeping 
then proporliqnsapiopcT degiee of strength to the ne.iranu 
distant parts, in respect to each other. 1780 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. Threde x liiay. There is contour, and keepjn^. 
grace, and expression, and all the varieties of artincial ex- 
cellence. X793 Resid. France (1797) I. 87 Some mixture oi 
splendour and clumsiness, and a want of what the painters 

call keeping, 1809 Mar. Edgeworth ^Ar^«r<’<r x, In l.auy 

Clonhrony’s mind, as in some bad paintings, there was no 
keeping; all objects, great and small, were upon the s.-une 
level. 1850 Gl’llick & Tn-ws Paint. 172 The keeping aiiu 
repose in this cartoon are inimitable. 

b. generally. Agreement, congruily, harmony.^ 

X819 Hazlitt Eng. Com. Writers vu (t8^) iS3 There is 
the exquisite keeping in the character of Ijlinl,and the tj ani 
of it in that of Tom Jones. 1870 Lowell if 

406 For wit, fancy, invention, and keeping, it [iheKaiicoi 
the Lock] has never been surpas.sed. ^ . 

o. Phr. in or out of keeping {vjitli ) : in or out 01 
harmony or agreement (with). 

CX790 Imison Sell. Art II. 59 In what respect it is out 0 
keeping; that is, what parts are too light, and what too 
dark. x8o6 F. Horner Let. in Life vu. (1849) i 75 They 
were so in keeping with the whole that the prevailing tone 
was. .never interrupted. x8^ Miss Fekkier Inker, x')”' 
To use an artist phrase, nothing could he more in 
with the day than the reception Miss S. met witli. Joj- 
Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 310 It is in ‘fine keeping , as in'. 

phrase is. 1841 'Lv.wL'aC. O'Malley iv. 24 His own costume 
of bhack coat, leathers and tops, was in perfect kc^m}-* 
1841 Myf.rs Caih. Tlu HI. V. 14 Such an utterance of J^uin 
would., be out of keeping with our present condition in tn 
fiesh. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 26 Indications .. m 
thorough keeping with the view we have takeiL 
II. From intr. senses of the vb. 

10. Staying or remaining in a place or in a certain 

condition ; remaining sound. _ , 

X74a Land. Country Brew. L (cd. 4) 23 The Handful ol 



KEEPING-, 


KEIEHAUITE. 


Salt.,hmders their Ale from keeping. - 1776 J. Huntcr Lei. 
to yetincr 22 Jan., Wks. 1835 I. 59 Their keeping into one 
substance would make me inclinable to believe that it is 
a new subsmnee. 1785 Sarah Fieloi.sg 0 /Ae//a I. x.w, 
1 took advantage of my disorder to excuse my keeping 
at home. 

III. H. With adverbs, as keeping backy doivn^ 
in, out, up : see Keep v. IV. 

1552 Huloet, Kepynge backe or a part, rcscruath, reientio. 
<11568 Ascham Scholau. i. (Arb.) 48 Sharpe kepinge in, and 
bridleinge^ of youth.^ 1667 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., He says 
that the king’s keeping in still with my Lady Castlemaine 
do show it. 18x4 Wellington 15 May in Gurw. Desp. 
(1838} XII. 12 An allowance for the purchase and keeping 
up of a mule in the public service. 1835 Macaul.\y Ess,, 
Mackintosh's Hist, (1887) 366 By resistance they meant 
the keeping out of James the Third. i^^Noncott/. <5* Indep. 
25 Sept. 927/3 The system of ‘keeping in’ [at school} is 
barbarous. 1^7 Allbutt's Sysi, Med. IV. 371 The keeping 
down of urmmic accumulation. 

XV. 12 . attrib. and Coi)ib.,ViS keeping-beer, ewe- 
lamb, -ground, -sheep, etc. 

x'l^x Compl. Fain.-Piece 1. vi. 284 The Season for brewing 
Keeping-beer. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dom. H. Aiitcr. 11. ii. § 12, 
217 When whales are much disturbed, they quit their 
keeping-ground. x886 Scott Skecp-Earniins’ iiS A new 
system of not weaning the keeping ewe lambs at alL 
Kee'ping, //X a. [f. as prec. +- ing 2.] That 
keeps, in various senses (see the verb). 

CX430 A B C 0/ Aristotle in BabecT Bk. 12 [Be not} to 
kinde, ne to kepynge, & be waar of knaue tacchis. 1677 
JIrs. Behn Rover n. ii, All this frights me not: 'lis still 
much belter than a keeping husband. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit, t. i. 236 Some keeping Cardinal shall doat upon thea 
1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears <<(• Smiles Wks. 1812 V. 30 
Daughters and dead fish, we find Were never keeping wares. 

Eee'ping-room. local and U. S. [Keep v. 
37.] The room usually occupied by a person or 
family as a sUting--room ; a parlour. 

1790 Marsham in G. IP/iile's Selborne (1877) II. 257 On 
the24lh I found a dark butterfly in my keeping-room. 1794 
A Young Agric.. Suffolk (1797)^ xi The door. .opening 
immediately from the external air into the keeping-room. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Vtule Tom's C. xv, In the family ‘ keeping- 
room’, as it is termed [of the New England farm-house], 
1871 ‘M. Legrand’ Cambr. Freshuu 55 Most fortunate to 
get into college in your first term, sir. Yes, sir, this is your 
kceping-roomj and. .this here’s your study, 

Keepsaie (kf [f* + Sake : cf. 

namesake.^ Anything kept or given to be kept 
for the sake of, or in remembrance of, the giver. 
spec. The name given to certain literary annuals 
consisting of collections of verse, prose, and illus- 
trations, common in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; so called as being designed for gifts. 

Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., She sent me a Hitle neat 
pocket volume, which I accept . .as just the keepsake [etc.}. 
*794 ,Mrs. Raz>cliffe Myst. Udolpho .xxvi, .•\ beautiful new 
sequin, that Ludovico gave me for a keepsake. x86x Sat. 
Rev. 7 Dec. 587 She pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out 
a patch as a keepsake. x86*Thornoury 7’K/'H<r>'I,249About 
1824, the frivolous keepsake mania .. gave an impetus to 
modern art. Keepsakesare said to h.Tve originated in an 
idea suggested by Mr. Alaric Watts. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan \Faier iv, Take the money and buy yourself a keep- 
sake to remind you of me, 

b. at(rib.\ spec. Having the inane prettiness of 
faces depicted in a keepsake volume ; having the 
namby-pamby literary style of such books, 

1848 {title) Keepsake Gift Book of Tales and Poetry, ^ 1895 
Elizabeth's Pretenders thefainifcst 

touch of rouge., and her keepsake air, she felt herself to be 
irresistible. x8s« Daily Chron. 8 Oct. 4/7 ‘Eyes raised 
towards heaven are always fine eyes’ may have a sort of 
‘keepsake* prettiness, but is really not common sense. 

Hence Kee'psa^ a., of the style of the com- 
positions or illustrations in a keepsake volume. 

^ 2871 Geo, Eliot in Cross Life III. ijfS That keepsakey, 
impossible face which Maclise gave him [DickensJ. x^x 
Daily Nevos 26 Dec. 3/1 “The more smooth and keepsaky 
style [of illustration]. 

Keercheef, obs. form of Kerchief. 
Keer-drag. A form of drag-net having a very 
small mesh towards the end, used by zoologists for 
collecting small fishes and other marine animals. 

*836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 21 1 Fishing with a ^nall but 
very useful net.. called a keerdrag. 1853 P. H. Gosse in 
Hoolo^ist II. 3093, I take it in considerable numbers in 
Weymouth Bay, "by means of the net known as a keer- 
drag ’, which rakes the bottom. 

Keere, Keerie J see Kier, Keruie. 

Keealip, Sc. form of CheeseufI, rennet; also 
a name of Galium veriun = Cheese-rennet. 


Keest (kfst). Sc. Also kiest, kyst. [a. Du. 
*est marrow, kernel, best part of anything.] 
larrow, sap, substance, vigour. Hence Kee*st- 
iss a., void of sap or substance. 
x8o2 S18BALD Chrom Sc, Poetry G\qs&., KyBless, tasteless 
1x4 Carlyle Early Lett. Oct, (i 3 £ 6 ) I. 26 So cold and 
estless am I. ■ 1825 Jamieson, Keest, sap, substance. x8go 
lison //. Dunlop 132 The ceaseless welting of the thrwd 
ould take the substance— the very keest— out of nis 

ard’s body. 

Keest, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Keething, Keetlyng: sceKniiiNG, Kitling. 
Keeve, kivo (kfv, kaiv). Forms; a, i cyf, 
cuf, 3 kiUQ, 4-8 kive, 6 kyve. 5r? keve, 
“9 kieve, 9 keave, 7— keeve. [OE. may' re- 
resent an OTeut. *kubjd, but has no exact equiva- 
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lent in the cognate langs.* The sense is that of 
LG. kiiven, hcuhen and G. kiibel (MHG. also 
kiibhel\ cf. OHG. niilich-ehubili milk-pail), but 
these have short u as stem-vowel. 

The nori^l repr. of OE. cjy, d/e is khc, but the ivord is 
now practically obs., exc. in s, w. dtaL, where the form is 
keeve \ ci.fere, here, heve, kec=Jire, hire, hive, kye.] 

1 . A tub or vat ; spec, a vat for holding liquid 
ill brewing and. bleaching; in Mining, a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 

c. c 1000 /Elfric Hour. I. 58 Sc bet afyllan ane cyfe mid 
weallendum ele. Ibid. II. 178 ha stod <ia:r an xmiij c>f. 
a X300 Sat, People Kildare xiv. m E. E. P, (1862} 155 Hail 
be 56 skinners wik 5ure drenche ktue, Who so smillik fer-to 
wo is him alluc. 1509 Yattou- Churchsu. Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) Payd to y» hoper for hopyng of y^ kyve .. jd. 
<rx66i Fuller Worthies, Dcrlysh. 1. (1662) 230 They must 
brew every day, yea pour it out of the Kive into the Cup. 
X743 Lond.J^ Couut^ Breur. tv. (ed. 2) 266 In Winter they 
ferment a little first in the Kiye or Tun to put, to the Wort 
in the Barrel. 17^ Shcdbearc Lydia (1769) 1 1. 100 D. D.) 
A brewer’s kive filled with new beer. 

1446 Yatton Chttre/tw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 It. for 
thechetylandthe keve..vu^ 1574 in Worth Tavistock Par. 
Acc, (1887) 30 For mendyng of the lyme Keve vjd. 1674 
Ray <5- E. Country jf^ords 69 A Keeve [Devon', a Fat 
wherein they work their beer up before they tun it. 1743 
Maxwell Sel. Trans. Soc. fmprov. Agric, S'co/. 343 As for 
the Bleaching-house, it ought to be furnished with .. good 
Keeves or Tubs for Bucking. 1776 Bolton in .V. Young 
Tour Irei. (t78o) 1 1. 201 (Cider -making) As the juice is thus 
pressed out, let it be poured into large vessels, usuallycalled 
Keeves, to undergo the fermentation. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts 
11. 107 A large kieve of water, in which (he sieve is suspended 
by the iron rod. 

2 . A local name for the mill-hoop, the enclosing 
case of a run of stones in a jlour mill (Hoop 
jAI 2). 

Q. ailrib. and Comb., as keeve-nel (Comtv.), 
keeve-work. 

*S5®”x6oo Customs Duties iXi. M- -■^dd. MS. 25097), Kive 
or dole eles, the barrell of cither, xxxr. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 60 Kcevc.work, that is, making large 
Vessels of red Deal Boards, hooped both with Iron and strong 
Oak Hoops. 1883 Leisure Hour 6<yjl-x These [pilchards] 
he catches .. in his ‘kieve net’— a net somewhat like an 
angler’s landing-net. 

Keever, obs. form of Kiveb. ^ 

II Kef, keif, iief (kef, kaif, kfl). Also kaif, 
kaef, ki£f. [Arab, i— kaif, colloquially kef, 
well-being, good-bumour, enjoyment, pleasure.] 


1 . A srnte of drowsiness or dreamy intoxication, 
such as is produced by the use of bhang, etc. b. 
The enjoyment of idleness; "'dolce far niente’. 
To mako (or do) kef, to pass the time in idleness, 

zSoS R. Dru.mmond Jllustr. Cram. Cuzarattce, etc, (Y.), 
A kind of eon/ectio causing keif, or the first de- 

gree of intoxication. 1852 Badger Ncstorians 1 . 327 Parties 
of Christians were making kei/, ke. taking their pleasure 
and drinking arack. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. ^ Dec, You 
may smoke, you may enjoy your ^9/C 1865 W. Cory Lett, 
iff Jrnls. (1897) 163, I fell into kc/.htxng incapable of sus. 
tained thought. 1885 Mbs. H.W.\Rnir./Im/Wj 7 r«/. (1891) 
72 , 1 came to understand the Buddhist trance of the Souns, 
the kief of the Turk. 1892 Marianne North Rccclh 
Happy Li/e II. 9 All the grand people were doing kef 
after breakfast under the trees. 1897 Keith Plea Simpler 
Faith 137 To him [the Bedomnl the greatest enjoyment is 
his Kaif, his perfect idleness. , . r . r\ 

2 , (In Morocco and Algeria, m form kief, keef.) 
Indian hemp or other substance smoked to produce 
this state. Alsoa//r/A 

X878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 188 The babuhal uses of 
kief prepared from Indian hemp. x8^ Hall Caine 5 ’ca^c- 
'oat (1801) I. X93 Men layabout holding pipes charged with 
Acef. 1^2 Blacktv. Mag.Se^t.\z 6 The kuys/avcofWazan 
lounging in the sun, kiff-pipe in mouth. 

Ke’ffekilite. dilin. [f.ncxt + -ZTEl; named (in 
Ger. form keffekilUh') by Fischer 181 1.] A greyish 
greasy lithomarge found in the Crimea. 

1868 in Dana Min. 

HKeffeldU. Min. cbs. rare. Also kiffe-, 
kiofe-. [* Said to mean thccarth of KefTe orKaffe, 
the town of the Crimea from which it was shipped* 
(Chester, Did. Karnes Min.), Perh. repr. Pers. 

jfu-aS^ kef-i-gil ‘ foam of clay but the classical 
Fers. name is bjj t— iS" ke/i-darya ‘ foam of the 

sea’(J. T. Plaits).] = MEERscH.\Uir. 

Ix7S8 Cronstedt Mincra/ogie 79 st.Tles, that the Ayffekii 
Tariarorunrvrasns-cd byiheTarwrs assoap.)^ x7^Kirwa.s 
Elem. Min. 59 Meersbauin of the Germans, KcirckilU 1796 
Ibid. (ed. 2) 1. 14S Keflekill or m>Tsen.,js said to be when 
recently dug of a yellow colour, and as tenacious as cheese 
or wax. x8o7 T. Thomson Cheut. (cd. 3> H. 477 To ibe first 
of these classes belongs the ruby; to ihesecond, steatites and 




rekille. 

Ce-ffel. dial, and i7^J. slang. Also y-S keffal, 
Itefleld, 9 kephel. [a. Welsh affyl horse : see 
irer.] A horse, esp. a sorry hotsc. 

„oo a E. DM. Cant. Cm-, Ktffal. a Ho^c. ijoS 
W,RD HuJ. Rdk. I- xie aS At last a Aesro Devil came 
1 a dull KelieU, blind and lame, ini RiCHaacsoN 
II. XX. t 3 ° Old Robin at a dist^ce. on his roan 
ffeL citiHouMoa Tnutsll. xlviiuaThoniasShcllon s 
dielsarc so thin and nealc, they on Wdly lift, one leg 
er the other. 1879 -Miss J.tcKSO.-.- Sin’jisk. fnl.lt., 

a sorry, worthier horse. . 


llKoffiyell(kcf/T4?). Also keflyeh, •ia,kof(f)o- 
y&h, kefflG(h}, kafleb, kaff-, kuUyoh. [Arab. 

kaffiyah or kuffiyehy by some held to be 
0(1. late Lat. cofea, ciiphia : see Coif,] A kerchief 
wom.as a head-dress by the Bedouin Ar.ibs. 

a 1817 J. L. Burckhardt Bedouins (iBjt) I. 48 .\\\ the 
Bedouins wear on the head. .a turban or square kerchief of 
cotton .. called keffc. ax839 Ladv H. STANUorc .Mem. 
(1845) I. liL oS (Stanf.) xV silk handkerchief, commonly worn 
by the Bedouin .Arabs, known by the Arabic name cf 
keflej'ah. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 111. vii. That audaciou.s- 
looking -Vrab in a red kefia. x88t L. Waul.(ce Ben Hur 1. 1, 
His face was., hidden by a red 1892 Blac/nv. Mag, 

Mar. 400 His head protected by a kefiyeh. 

[| Hefir (ke'faj). Also kefyr, kephir. [Cauca*. 
sian.] An effervescent liquor resembling koumiss, 
prepared from milk which has been fermented; 
employed as a medicine or food for invalids. 

x6&4 Kature 3 July 216/a Kephir has only been generally 
known even In Kussia for about two years. 2894 Lancet, 
3 Nov. 1072 Koumiss^ and kcf>T are examples of sour 
fermented milk containing an excess of carbonic acid gas. 

b. A'effr ferment, grains, or seeds, a composite 
substance used by the Caucasians to ferment milk. 

X887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. x^ Blackman in Working 
Mens ColL Jrnt. V. 60 The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have kephir grains. To produce kephir, about 6 pans of 
milk is mixed with 1 part of the grains '..Kephir grains 
consist of 2 sorts of bacteria and n yeast. 

Obs. rare""^. [? a. ON. 

keyft, pa. pple. of kanpa to buy : see Coup z/.lj 
Bought, paid for; = abought, pa, pple. of Anv v. 

c XToo Havelok 2005 pus wolde J>e theues me haue reft, But 
god pank, he hauen-et sure kefk 
Keg (keg), sb. [Later form of C.vG sb.^, q. v.] 

1 . A small barrel or cask, usually of less than 
10 gallons. 

1632 Sherwood, A kegge, Caque. Yoyez a Cag. 1678 
Phillifs [ed 4) x\p^, Kag, or K'cg,. a large Vessel for the 
laying of Sturgeon in pickle. X766 W. Cordon Cen. Count- 
ittg-ho. 3i8^5kegs of barley. xBxa Bvron 71/^/111. xl\i, Two 
casks of biscuit and a keg of butter. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett: I. 47 One could have a little keg of salt herrings sent. 

+ b. A portion of sturgeon sufficient to fill a keg 
(cf. Cao sb.^ I, quot. 1704). Obs, 

1617 Minsheu Dueler, A Kegge of Siurglon, .. Vue piece 
ifestnrgcon. 2622 Drayton Poly-olh. xxv, (1748) 367 The 
Sturgeon cut to keggs (too big to handle whole). 
a. slang. The stomach. 

1887 F. Francis Saddle «V Mocassin 270 (Farmer) We'd 
been having a time and my keg was pretty full too. 

2. aUrio.,:iskeg‘buoy,-/teiul\ keg-fig (see quot.). 

x868 Paxton Bot. Diet,. Keg /tg of Japan is the fruit of 

Dhspyros Kaki. 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Catal, (cd. 4) 127 
Keg Buoy, for fioaiing drift nets, x^s Century Mag. Aug. 
570 He had on a keg bat, all shiny silk, and a red necktie. 
Hence tKc^a, to cut up (a sturgeon) into* kegs'. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water ^h jiyk-adent Wks. (1630) l 117/1 
The poore Anchoue is phttfully pepper'd in (he figh(» 
whilst the Sturgeon is keg’d, randcd,and lold about the cares. 

Kegeree, vari.mt of Kedceueb. 

Keghet, ke^te, obs. ff. caught \ see C.vtch v. 
Keg-meg, dial, variant of Cacmag. 

+ Kegwort. Kerb. Obs.rare‘~‘\ Some plant. 
1610 Markham Masterp. iL clxxiiu 485 Dettomeum,\H\C\Cix 
we call dogslone or kegwort. 

llKehaya (kehaya*). Forms: 6 cahaio, 7 
cayha, cahay, caya, kia(y(a, 8 kehaja, k(i)aya, 
kiyaya, cbiaia, kaia, caia, 8-9 kiaja, 9 kiayab, 

kehaya. [Turk. kihayil, kekhyd, etc, 

corrupt forms of Pers. (and Turk.) katkhiidd 
(cf. kad bouse + khiidd master), viceroy, vicar, 
deputy, etc.] A Turkish viceroy, deputy, agent, 
etc. ; a local governor ; a village chief. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. IB ii-. 192 A Cahaia of the Ando- 
luzes .. and another principal! Moore. 1625 Pckcuas 
Pilgrims I. ni. xi. 5 3- 256 The scuenih day, I was sent for 
to tnc Cayhas garden. t6S8 Loiui. Gas, do. 2308/2 R.TScb 
the Caimacon, his Kiaia or Lieutenant. 2702 Ibid. No. 
3875/3 The last having served him as his kcb.-ija. 1717 
Lady M. W, Mo.stacu Let. to Otess Mar x3 Apr._, The 
Greek lady with me earnestly solicited me to visit the 
kiyaya's lady, saying, he was the second officer in the 
empire. <22734 Norjh Lives (2742) II. 450 The money 
demanded was .. lvicniy-fi\c purses for ihexuicr, and fi%c 
for the kaia and oificers. 2819 T. Horc Anastasiui 
nr. V. 123 In the capacity of the Pasha’s kehaja, he 
enjoyed both the direction of his councils and ihe couinxind 
of his arnrics. 1895 Daily AVtox 21 Mar. 5/6 They bad a 
Kehaya who led them. . . A Kehaya is a le.Tdcr or head man. 
Kehte, obs. pa. t, of Catch v. 

Kei>apple (karre pT). [f. Ar/,namc of a river 
formerly separating Cape Colony fiom Kaffraria.J 
The edible fruit of a South African shrub, Abtsia 
Cajfra\ aUo, the shrub iisclf, 

1859 Hahvly fc SoNDLB Flora Capensit If. gi^.AUria 
Caffra,hz.h. Eastern districts and Ka/firland, A shrub or 
small tree,.. fruit edible like a snull yellow isbapplc. Colc.nwl 
name, the Kei apn^le. 

Keiching, Keie, Keight, (kei5t, keiht), 
Keigne, Keik, Keil(l, obs, ff. Kiicue.n', Key, 
Caught, Chain, Keekx/., Keeu j//.-, Kill 
K eilhATlitefkai’lhQUjait). Min. [Named 1844, 
alter Prof. B. M. Keilhau.] .\ titano silicatc of 
calcium, yttrium, and other metals. 



EELP. 


EEMB. 


to for their labours during the helping season. 1852 
Raine Hist. N. Durham 346 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy matter to pass. 1890 Scribner's Mag. 
XIX. 659/1 The mother . . struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore. 1895 Lptigm. Mag. Nov, 33 The helper’s yctxt 
may be reckoned from mid November. Ibid. 39 The old 
stories linger among the helping people, 
i* Kelp 2 . Obs. rare~^. [Obscure: connexion 
with Kilp sb. seems unlikely.] ? Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13.. DUp. Mar^' Cross 383 in Leg. Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp m his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (keTpi). Sc. [Of uncertain 
etyra. ; Gael, calpa-^ caiipcach, bullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, but positive evidence is want- 
ing.] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputed 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also water-kelfie. 

The beliefs relating to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Norw. njikken^ and 
the IceL nyktirat nennir^ but in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance to millers by keeping 
the mill going during the night, 

1747 CoLUNS Pop, Superst. Highlands \yj Drowned by 
the kelpie’s wroth. 1792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 
ro Sept., Be thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the Mermaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 1813 
Hoog Queen's IVakc 192 The darksome pool. .Was now no 
more the kelpie's horne. 1881 Gregor FolkJore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife .. tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

Ke’lpwort. [f. Kelp i + Wort.] « Glass- 
wort b, Salsola Kali. 

3787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2), (Br. & Hoik). 
Kelson, keelson (ke-lsan). Nant. Forms: 
c. 7 kelsine, kilson, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 

7 keeleson, 7- keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
sale).^ [= Du. hohwijit^ kolsem, LG. kielnvtn^ 
G. kielsclnueiut Da. kflsviny Sw. kohvin. The 
first element is app. Keel sb.\ hut of the second 
the original form and meaning are obsenre. 

In all the equivalents cited, except Du. kolsetri,\he second 
element is identical with the word corresponding to E. s^yine, 
and it appears that in i8th c. LG. swtn u’as used by itself 
in the sen.se of ‘ keelson ' (see Grimm). The English forms 
may therefore represent a ME. *keisjvJn s cf. the reduction 
of boatswain to boteson, boson^ bos'it. The reason for calling 
the limber by this name does not appear, but this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of animals^ 
as dog^ hog. horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. *kjplsv(n or *kjalsv{n, independently 
adopted in Eng. and LG. The corruptions keelstone, 
kelsion, kelsom, keelsale, originate mainly in the lack of 
stress on the second element Eng. siemson and sternson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of keelson. It has 
been suggested that the original form may be preserved in 
Norw. dial. < keei-slH’, but this may also be an 

^keiaiion, by popular etymology*, of the usual kj/lsvin. 

The most usual spelling from the first has been kelson'. 
i^scently, however, tnere has been a tendency to spell keelson, 
though the pron. (ke'lsan) still prevails.) 

1 * A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
fioor-timbers and parallel with the keel, to ^Yhich 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 

cx6ix Chapman Iliad i. 426 The top*mast to the 
wlsine then with halyards down they drew, a 1618 Raeeigh 
Royal Havy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
*®37 Heywoog Roy all Ship 44 That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kel-son- 17x1 W. Sutherland 
^iPhuilH. Assist . Bolt the Kelson through every other 
rliwr.timber. 1857 MacGregor Fey, Alone (186B) 6 Sh6 has 
an iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 
p. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamart's Gram. pi. 3 L^y 
^eeleson ouer your floore timbers, which ts another Jong 
tree like the keele. 1706 IVooden World Dissected (1708) 3 
home compare her to a Common-wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. 3805 -AatRi* 
XIV. 172 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R. H. 
^ANA Bef. Mast xv. 39 Everything has been moved in the 
noia, from stem to stern, and from the water-ways to the 
keelson. 1866 Morn. Star 19 Mar. 2/r The ship is built 
up from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron. 

PS. xysx Smollett Per. Pic. IV. Ixxxvii, Something 
Shoots from your arm, through my stowage, to the very 
*^®®ksione. x8s5 Walt Whitman Song of Myself s. I know 
• ’^hat a kelson of the creation is love. 

With qualifying terms ; assistant kelson 
or keelson » side-kelson', bilge-k., an additional 
strengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hamersly 1S81); box-k., 

kelson whose section is box-shaped ; cross-k.^ 
beam placed across the kelson to support the 
l^oilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, 1S04) » 
®Rgine-k,, a side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
engines in a steamer (Ilamersly, i88i) ; false k.» 

additional beam placed longitudinally above 
Ihe kelson in order to strengthen it (Y oung KauU 
1846); bog k. ? = false kelson; main k., 
the kelson proper, as distinguished from the side- 
kelsons, etc. ; ridor-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 


669 

(Knight Diet. Meek. iSys); aide- or sister k., 
a second kelson parallel ■udth the main one. 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipwrights Scale Prices 16 Main, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons. Ibid., All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 h S. Mansfield 
in Merc. Marine M<^. (t86oJ VH. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, having been originally 
constructed irith a keelson and two sister keelsons 1867 
S.MVTH Sailor's Worddik. s.v,_ AVrAow, The main keelson, 
in order to fit with more security upon the floor -timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. Ibid., Side-keelsons 
First used in mortar -vessels to support the bomb-beds ; later 
they have crept in to suppoit the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 A large centra! box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings. 

2 . Used as = Keel sb.^ j. rasv. 

1831 TRELAWKEY^ddb. Vouttger Son 1 1 . 261, 1 could almost 
see the kelston as she rolled heavily. 1837 Marryat Dog. 
fend X, Lou’ering him down over the bows, and ivUh ropes 
retaining him exactly in Ms position under the Uelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a hauling line until he makes his appear- 
ance at the rudder-chains. 

3 . Comb., as kelsoH'bolf, -flate', kelson-rider 
= false kelson (Voting Naut. Diet. 1846). 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipwiights' Scale Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mcch, 1223/2 Bigs of iron ..laid over the keelson-plates, 
t Kelsouns. Sc. Obs. rare'~‘^, [a. F. cale^ons 
(in Co\.gr,cttl(on,£alson)‘. see Calzooiis.] Drawers, 
linen trousers. 

1568 in Hoy Tlcrdmg Mars' Q. Scots ptz Item ane 
curchshe [=curchl. Item ane pair of kelsounis. 

Keltl(keU). Now only Yr. [Etym. unknown.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in bad condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

c X340 Durham Acc. (Surtees) 36 In playces et keltjs 

emp., 6 j. X793 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfar. VIII. 204 No 
salmon ; except at the end of the fishing season, when a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 Jardine 
in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club I. No. 3- 5t The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the sea- 1884 Sfeedy Sport viu 60 
Good runs with sea-trout kehs of considerable size. 

attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exltib. Catal. (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kelt Salmon. .with arrow-headed parasites in the gills. 
Hence Ke*lty a., like a kelt. 

1884 Chamb. 7 rnl. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
keliy-looking fish. 

Kelts. Sc. and nofih. dial. [Of obscure origin. 
Ir. and Gael, ceall cloth, clothing, may be from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. KeltebL] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly used for outer garments by conntpp^ 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also ailrib. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 573 in Saiir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Ane hamelie hatj a cott of kelt Weill beliit hi ane 
lethrone belt. z6ix Rates (Jam. s v. Kendilling), Kelt or 
kendallfreese. 179X Statist. Acc. Scott. 1 . 336 They (farmers 
£■1750] were clothed in a homespun suit of freezed cioin, 
called Kelt. azB^ Anderson Cumbld. (1840) 123 

note, An oaken start, a pair of clogs, and a kelt surtout. 

D. fig". Applied to a sheep’s fleece. 

1722-8 Ramsay ATtfw < 5 - i^/rotsSYe’vea very ragged kelt on. 
Kelt, -ic, -icism, etc. : see Celt 1, Celtic. 
Kelt, erroneous form of Celt 2. 

1862 Latham Channel Isl. iii. xvhL led. 2) 414 Kelts, arrow- 
heads . .and hammers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kilt sb.^ 

+ KeTterL north. Obs. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Kelt Ir, and Gaelic ceallar prob. from £ig.] 

1 A coarse cloth used for outer garments. Chiefly 

Trvas. Ace. Scot. (1900) IL 198 For making of 
ane cote of kelter. xS^S tbul. HI. 38 Fot ane blak keltir 
cote to the King. 1543 Riclywnd IFi/A (Surtees) 39. 
and beqwethe to Henry Warr>mer a J*®*; 

Lord^Lorn in Roxb. Ball. (1873) U. 350 He put him on 
an old Keller coat, And Hose of the same above the knee. 

2 . A garment made of this cloth. 

js6z Richmond Wills (Surtees) 15*. vkellers and a Wakene 
xlifij*. JSSo tnv. T. Wilson, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), A 

^Hencelcelterinff vhl. sh., ? lining with kelter. 

s^ryjLd. Treas.Acc.Scot. i*90i)ni.2S4 Item,for vj elne 
Rislis blak to be an cote to the King, .vj/r. Item, for kei- 
tcring of it..«ir. ^ ^ . rrr. „ 

Kelter 2, kilter (ke-ltM, krltsj). [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dtal. from 
Northnmb. and Cnrab. to Cornwall, and ocwsional 
in literature. More frequent in U.S. (j" 
kilter) 1 Good condition, order; state of health 
or spirits. Used in the phrases out of kelter, in 
(good, high-) kelter, to get into kelter. _ 

« ,643 K WnliMS Key Cang.Amer. in Their Gunnra 
they often sell many a score to the English, when thej are 
1 liflle out of frame or Keller. i ^4 S. 4 - £■ CmTitiy 
Words 6o Kelter ox Kilter, Frame, order oxfrn Barsow 
su Wks. i7j 6 I. 50 If the organs of Prayer are out of 
Kelter or out of tune, bow can we pray? X7» tn Conneet 
jveJcer, o „ , xT®«.Nr«rr. ri(Kin«ntf and keepinc in 


sSe"i^;' orher inlernal Konomy is 
fi^esXS^ot'Ktynxouti Ptexot. ftSsS 035 Nether 

d,.«t the? tcarce handle a gune .. J- «ry sight of one 
St ^kilter) was a lerrour onto them. iMi in Ketv 
(though out 01 K 

olhws out of kiU« .J j Hauthorae 

ZiKifh r6 There’s something awkward here, .. A fotat out 


of kilter perhaps. ■ 1893 Stf.venson Let. C. Baxter xq July 
in Lett. Fain, eta 11 . 300 , 1 ..am miserably out of heart and 
out ofkiller. 

KeTter 3. north, dial. [Origin obscure. Sheffield 
Gloss. ^ fives kelt in same sense.] Jfoney, cash, 

1807 in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 138 His billet a bad yen, 
his kelter aw duin. 1825 Brockett, Keller.. aho means 
-monej', cash. iBzZ Craven Dial., Kelter, a cant term for 
money. W. Yorksh. dial. He's a rich man, be is worth 
plenty of kelter. 

Keritei"*. dial. [In dialect use from Durham 
to S. Lincolnsh.] Rubbish ; nonsense. 

1847-^8 in HALLnsTLt. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11 . 
48 Lookin' at their tongues, feelln' of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. Ibid, III. 78 What can a man like you 
Avant wi’ that kelter 1 

KeltO', varitmt of Celto-. 
tKe-lty. Sc. Obs. [According to the Slat. 
Acc. Scoil. XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltie was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers.] 

1 . A term denoting the complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

X664 Cotton Scarron. to8 With that she set It to her 
Nose, And off at once the Rumkin goes ..Then turning 
Topsy [Margin: alias Kelty] on her Thumb, Saj^ look, 
here's Supernaculum. 18x8 Scott Rob Ro)- xxviii, Are j'e 
a' cleared kelly aff ? Fill anilher. 

2 . A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also Kelltds Mends. 

1692 Se. Presbyi. Flog, (1738) 143 Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prelates a full Cup of thy Fury to drink ; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelty.^ 1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. XVIII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, when one refuses 
to take his glass, th.an to be threatened with Keltic’s Mends. 
a 1835 Hogg Tates (1S66) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he svinna tak 
that, gie him keliy. 1879 P, R. Drummond Perth Bygone 
Days x\\. 66T0 drink ‘Kelty’ or another glass, 

Kelyn, :yng, obs. ff. Keel v.^, Keeling. 

• KelypMte. Min. [f. Gr. fcl\v<pos a pod, 
shell + -ITE.] (See quot. ) 

1882 Dana Afin. (t883) App. ni, Kehphiie ,,Cx^y ser- 

S entinous coaling of pyrope crystals from Kremze, near 
udwels, Bohemia. 

Kelyt, obs. pa. pole, of Kill v. 

Kem, kemb, keme, variants of kam(b)e, 
Comb sb."^, assimilated to Kemb v. 

, *583 Wills « 5 ' Inv. N. C. (Surtees tB6ol 83 A w^mdocloth, 

>j kemys poiks, i6f. ?x6.. Alison Gross in Child Ballads 
(2857) L 2S8 My sister Mabry came to me, Wi’ silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kesnb, v. Obs. exc, dial. Forms ; m i cembaH; 
(ceemban), stembeu, 3-7 kembe, (dkimbe), 
6 - kemb. fa. t. and pa. pple. 3-S kembed, 3- 
kempt. 4 cemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. 7. 
4-6 keme, (6 kearae, keyme), 7 keem. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. cimban » OS. kembian, hemmian 
(MDu. kemvien'), OHG. chempan (MIIG. kemhen, 
kemmcii, G.kdvimen), ON. hemba ijl^.keemmc) 
O.Teut. *kambjan, f. kamb- Comb sbl^ Now dis- 
placed by CosiB v.^ (f. the sb.; cf. Du. kammen, 
Sw. kammd), but partly sundving in the pa. pple. 
kempt, and the commoner unkempt. 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the com- 
monest spelling is kemb or kemm: forms indicating a long 
vowel are much less frequenL In later Sc it b difficult to 
s^aiate kemb or keme fiom kaiue=^com\x\ 

1 . irans. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it ; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb; to curr)* 

(a horse) : = Comb v.'^ i. Now dial. 

a. exooo /Elfric Gram, xxviii. (Zh 168 Pecto ic cembe 
Ir. r. emmbe]. a 2225 After. R. 422 tnarg., Ha mot oftcie 
weseben & kemben hire boluet. a 2300 Floriz fy Dl. 562 pat 
on his heued for to kembe pat o^r btinge towaille and 
bacin, c X386 Chaucf.r Knt.’s T. 1285 Hb longe heer was 
kembd [o. r. kemb, kempte] bihynde his bak. a 1450 Kni. 
de la Tour(iZ6S)g() As she kembed herbedeattca wyndow, 
the kinge perceiued her. 1562 Bulleyn De/. agst. Sickness, 
Bk. vse Sicke men 6j Then begin with a fine Combe, to 
kembe the heere up and doun. ax66x Fuller Worthies 
in. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his own head. XJ25 Bailey 
Erasm. Collog.^^ Howoften do you rub ’em dottm.or kernb 
them in a j’ear? 1832 Motherwell /^<7r/wr(i547)x3t ^VhIlc 
kembinglocks like sunbe.ams glancing, x874HoLLASDi)/x.i/^, 
Afansc xvl 64 Clean and kempt, the little oaf., went forth. 

p. 13 . , Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. iSS pc mane of pat mayn hors . . 
Wei cresped & cemmed. 0x400 JIaundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
He sawe a damysell kemmand hir bare. 2508 Dundar Tua 
Alariii Wetuen 275 Weil couth I. .kemm his cowjt noddilL 
X551 Hollybush Hout. Apofh. 2 Strake or kemme the 
hejTes. X812W. Tennant iv.Uxvi,Tbeineimairfs 
. .kem. .Their long sleek ooz>' locks. . ^ 

V. 1398 Trevisa Barth. l)e P. R. vl ax (Tollem.^ IMS.), 
Whan modir waschejj and kemeb hem. a 1450 Kni, de 
la Tour (r£6S) 45 This day we trow shalle not this ladj’ be 
kerned, and arraied. 1557 Seacer Sch. Veriue 74 in Babces 
Bk. 338 Thy handes se thou washe, and thy hed keame 
[rime seamej. x6i8 Sib T. Wilson yrnt. 2t Sept. (R. SuppU, 

He (Raleighl told me be was wont to kcem his head a whole 
hour es'erj' day. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang, Uni. liii. 

§ 586 The bush of haire..is kcem’d with a combe, a 1835 
Hogg Poems (1865) 33 (E. D. D.) They kerned her hair, 
b. fg. To trim, m.-ikc smooth or elegant. 

C1386 Chalxer Sgr.'s T. 552 So peynted he and kembde 
at point deu}^ As wel hlse wordcs as hts conlcnauncc;. c 1391 
— Bodk. X. met. v. 14 (Camb. MS.) The fraode couered and 
kembd with a fals colourc. 
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/KELP. 


1845 Amcr. yniL Sc, Scr. lu II. 415 Keilhamte was found 
near Arendal in Norway. i£63 Pan'a (ed- 5) 387 

The Alve keilhauite has two cleavages inclined to one 
another 138’. 

•jr Keir, v. Sc. Ohs, rart^ [Cf. ON. hcyra. to 
drive.] irans. To drive off. 

156* A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) L 150 Be thai^ %Tipayxt, thy 
pursevandls ar socht To pund pure communis come, and 
cattell keir [rivte Seir]. 

Keir, var. Kieo. Keire, var. Catr v, Ohs. 
<1x650 Scotish J/ielde 154 in Furplv. Percy Folio L 220 ■ 
He kee[pcth3 him in Carleile : & keire wold no further. I 
i* Kei'ri. Ohs. Also keri, keyri, -ry. [med. | 
L. kciri^ chcirij Arab. khirt^ Pers. ; 

hhiru (yellow) gillyflower.] The AYallflower, 
Cheiranthxa Cheiri. 

The generic ruime CluirantJius was formed by Linnieus 
on Cheiri or ‘ Keiri arab.’, by arbitrary association with Gr. 
;^eip hani Philos. Boi.f Nomina. § 229. 

1S7S LTtn Dodoens it. iii. 131 Of the Vfaii(io\iTe._,.Tbe 
j'ellow Gillofer is a kinde of violete called.. of Serapio and 
the Apothecaries Keyri, 1616 Scbfl. & Markh. Country 
panne 237 White, yellow, and red GilIo*flowres., especially 
the ^’cllow.. commonly called of Apothecaries Keyry. 1664 
Kai. Hort. Mar. (1729) 196 Slip the Kcris or Wall- 
flower. 1706 PjiiLUps, Keiri or Cheiri, Wall-flower. 

Keiser(e, obs. ff. ICuseb. Keises, sh, pL : 
see Keysie, Keist, Sc, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

llKeitloa (kfnbia). Also ketloa. [Sechuana 
ligetlway khctlwa^ A species of South African 
rhinoceros {^Rhinoceros KeitlocC)^ having two horns 
of nearly equal length. 

x8t3-47 Sjr a S>utii in Sk, Nat. Hisi.^ Mammalia 
(U. K.S., 1849) 40 The keitloa browses on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lip as an 
organ of prehension. 1841 Penny Cycl. Xllt The 

Keitloa is of a very savage disposition. 1867 J. E. Gray 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 2025 Rhinaster Keitloa^ the Keitloa or 
Kctloo. 

Keke, var. Keak v, Ohs.", obs. f. Keek, Kick v. 
Kekshoea, -shose, obs. var. Kickshaw. 
Kelassee, kelassie, variants of Khalasi. 

+ KeTcliyn. . 5 V. Obs. In ancient Scottish law: 
One of the mulcts or payments exacted in com- 
pcnsation for homicide. (Cf. Cro.) 

[atzoQ Rc^iamMaj. iv.lvji. {Acts Pari. Scot. 1 . 200) Kelchj*n 
unius comitis est sexagtnui sex et dus partes unius vaccm.] 
1609 Skcnc tr. Return Maj. iv. xvxviii, Item, Kelchyn of 
ane Earle is thriescore sax kye, and halfe ane kow. ..Ane 
husband*man [rusticns] has na Kelchyn. Gif the wife of 
ane frie man is slane, her husband sail haue the Kelchyn, 
and her friend[s} sail haue the Cro and Gaines. Item, gif 
the wife of ane husband-man [rustici] is slane, the Lord of 
the land qubare she dueltes sail haue the Kelchyn, and her 
kinsmen sail haue the Cro and the Gaines. 
fKeld, Ohs. rare-K [dial, form of Cold 
see K ELD 2^.] Cold. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, 37 Casien y wol the from cares 
ant kelde. 

Keld (held), sh.^ north, dial. Also 7 kell. 
[a. ON. kelda tSw. kiiiia, Da. kildcyi 
A well, fountain, spring, b. A deep, still, smooth 
part of a river. 

Frequent in place-names In Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire, e. p. Gunner Jecld, Horn Kcldy Salidikcldy 
Sprin^keldy Thrclkeld, In Cartul. Prior, de Gyseburne 
(Surtees) 1. 48, 49, 66, Hitdekelde is given as Pons Satxctx 
liildx. 

1697 A. DE LA Pav.ME Diary (Surtees) 142 This day I was 
at a place called Kell Well, near Aukburrow. 18.. T. D. 
Whitaker Surv. Burton Chace (cd. 3) 35 (Craven Gloss.) 
From cald keld super Cambto the Top ofPenicent. 1835 
Ukockett, Ktlds, the still parts of a river whi^ have an 
oily smoothness while the rest of the water is ruffled. 28»8 
Craven Dial., Keld, a well, llalikctd, a holy fountain. 
A keal keld, a cold welL 1855 Robjnson IVhitly Gloss. 
s. V., ‘The keld head', the spring head.' 1891 Atkinson 
Lait 0/ Giant Killers 203 A very remarkable spring, or 
fountain, or keld it uas. * - . 

t Keld(e, v. Ohs. rare. Also chelde. [app. 
repr. OE. *ceald{an (see Cold v.). For the vowel, 
cf. keif inir. To become cold. 

a Maximian 64 (Dlgby MS.) in Anrlia III, 279 For 
pi mm hcric keldeji And mi bodi ounbeldeh ?c’i3z< Old 
^4”. (i86al 149 Eld wold keld an cling so 

tlw claL /cuL vii, pro, kund i comblc an kelde. 

Keldo, obs. pa. t. of Keel vA 
ICold^, obs. Sc. fonn of Cdldee. 
t KoTder. Ohs. rare. [a. Du. tender a cellar : 
cf. file phrase H.^NS-i/r-^r/air.] The womb. 

l«4S Clcvlusd Kinst Disguise Poems (1647) 33 The Sun 
wears .Midnight: Day 13 bcclle.browM, And Lightning is 
in Kcldcr of a Cloud. 1658 Puo.mc Nctit Acad. lu L Wks. 
1873 11. 29 The unbegotten llans that I mean to cbp uuo 
thy K elder. 

Kolo, obs. f. Keel; obs. Sc. v.ir, Killi/. 

11 Kelek (Uc-lvk). Also 7 kilot, 9 kollock, -ick. 

[Turk, keUkl\ A raft or float used on 

rivers in Turkey in ^Vsia, etc., formed of inflated 
sheep-skins, bundles of reeds, and the like. 

J. Pmu-u^ ir. Taz'crrJer’s Tr.xv. L ii. v, 73 The 
Mcrthaiil mujt^be careful to spread good stcrc of thick 
Fells over the KiUt, 1S40 J. IL Krasek Tr.ev. Kevraistan 
IL iv, 74 'I^c canal was not fordable, and the only means 
cf crossing it was by a kclllck pulled across by a rope. 1871 
Veats GfiTioih Cenun. 26 .Sucli \cavels arc sculptured on 
Assyrian motiumcnis and under the name cf kcUks continue 
to be used. 


Keleusmatically (keljrrsmoe-tikali), adv. 
[Rendering Gr. /ccXfvffpariKws by way of com- 
mand : see Celeusma and -ically.] Imperatively. 

2885 W. L, Alexander Zeehariah iii. 28 Here it is used 
hortatorilj’ or keleusmatically. 

Keif i, obs. dial, form of Calf^. 
f Keif 2 Obs. rare~\ [? dialect survival of 
prec. : cf. Calf i c.] A lubber, blockhead. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. (1734) One Squire 
iEneas, a great Keif, Some wandring Hangman like herself. 
Kelf 3 , Coal-mining, heal. In the Midland 
coal-field (Derby and Leicestersh.) ; * The vertical 
height of the back cutting of the holing at an^ 
lime - during the operation of holing a stint 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Minittg 
.IlKelis (krlis). Path. [a. Gr. stain, 

spot.] — Keloid, q.v. 

1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dts. 24 Lepra, lupus, kelis, and 
elephantiasis. 

Kelk. Now dial. The roe of a fish. 

0x420 Liler Cocorum 19 Take po kelkes of fysshe anon, 
And holyverof iKvfysshe. i483C<t/A. Angl. 201/x Kelkys 
{A. kellys) of fyschis, lactes. 1655 JIoufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 238 Cods have a Bladder in them 
full of Eggs or Spawn, which the northern Men call the 
Kelk. 1855 Robinson iVhithy Gloss.t Kelks, the roe or 
spawn of fish. 

Kelk, dial. var. of Keck, Kex. 

z83o in Britten & Holland Plant-tu 

Kell (kel). Ohs. exc. dial. Also 4-6 kelle, 
7 kel. [A northern form corresp. to ME. calhf 
CAULrA^j the difference in vowel is not easy to 
account for, but cf- Sc. form of manly mall.'] 

1 . A woman’s hair-net, cap, or head-dress; — 
Caul sb.^ i. 

<i 1400 Pisiill oP Susan 128 (MS. A) By a wynlfche 
Welle Susan cast of bir kelle. Jhid. 158 (MS, I) ban had 
sche kast of hire kell and hire courcheffe. 15x3 Douglas 
yEneis vii. xxv. 82 The hair was of this damysell Knyt 
wyth a buitoune in a goldin kelL 1603 Philotus xxii, Than 
may ^e haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis ..All for 5our weiring 
and not ellis. pax’joa Childe Maurice v. in Child Ballads 
(1886} IV. Ixxxttt. 264/2 As manytimes As knotts beene knitt 
on a kell. 28x7 Lady Margaret in tVhitelaw Bk. Scot. 
Ball. (1875) 55/2 To braid her hair she didna care Nor sett 
her golden kelL 

b. dial. The back part of a woman’s cap. 

1871 W. Johnny Gibb xlvi. I1873) 256 A mulch 

that my wife bed ance wV a byous muckie squat’ keW. 

2 . A long cloak or garment ; a shroud. 

^2435 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 656/15 Hec caracallay kelle, 
[Cf, ibid. 571/34 Caraeedla, a sclavayn or a cope.] ?a x8oo 
Gay Coss-Hawk xxx. in Child Ballads (1886) iv, xeviE. 
364/2 Then up and gat her seven sisters. And sewed to her 
a kell, And every steek that they pat in Sewd to a siller bell. 

3 . Gossamer threads forming a kind of film on 
grass. Cf. Caul 3. 

1523 Fitzherb. Httsh. § 54 Also there wy]l be many kelles 
^pon the grosse, and that causeth the myldewe. 2576 
Turberv. Venerie 76 Many tymes the cobwebbes fall from 
the skye and are not suche as spy'ders make, but a kind of 
kelk 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. iii. L (1623) 107 Those 
webs, kels, and flakes.. lying on the earth, and a sheep lick- 
ing them vp, do breed rottennesse. 2663 j. Beal Let. to 
Boyle q Nov., Boyle’s VVks. 1772 VI. 357 Those kells, which 
like cobwebs do sometimes cover the grounds. 

b. The web or cocoon of a spinning caterpillar. 
i6xa Drayton Poly^olb. iii. 42 Trees. .With calerpillcrs 
kells, and Uuskie cobwebs hong, 16x6 B. JoNSo^^ Devil an 
Ass II. vi, (Love couldj Bury himselfe in euery Silke- 
wormes Kdl. 

4. A’lat, Aa investing membrane or film : = 

■ Cacl 4. 

1540 Raynold Byrt/i Mankyndc 1. ii. (1634) 19 The fleshy 
skinne..is compassed of fle^tnesse, more then any other 
kell or skin in all the body. 1630 Drayton 
Wks: X538 note. The ospick hath a kell of skin which 
covereth his teeth until it be angry. 2766 Chroiu in Ann. 
Ree. j2o/i She. .has a speck or kell over one eye. 
jTg. 2823 Galt R. GilhaJze I, 271 She was soon scraplt of 
ail the scurf and kell of her abominations. 

5 -.- spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the omentum ; = Caul 5 a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 We call one part of the 
Kcll^ the Anteriour or superiour Membran, and the other 
the infwTour or posteriour, 1622 Beaum. & Fu PhilasUr 
I V. iv, I'le have him. cut to the kell, then down the scames. 
2694 Mo'rTEUx^^<i6riars v. xvii, The inner thin Kell where- 
wuh the Intrails arc cover’d. <Ti825FoRBy /'’be. 

Kelly the omentum or cauL 1877 in N, JK. Line. Gloss. 

^ b. The amnioa inclosing the feetus, and some- 
times enveloping the head at birth 2 = Caul 5 b. 

2530 Palscr. 235/5 Kell in a womans belly, taye. 2632 
Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iii. ti.i,A silly jealous fellow., seeing 
his childe new bom included in a kell, thought sure a 
Francu>can .. w'os the father of it, it was so like the Frier’s 
Coule.^ 1828 Cravett^ Dial. s.v., Brand mentions several 
^vertisements in w'hich these kells or cauls were announced 
for sale^ 2883 in N. /K Line. Gloss, s. v., Oor ohd marc, 
she foal’d c' th’ ncct, an* lb’ foal could n’t braak ih' kell, so 
It was droonded, 

6. Cei/iii. (sense i), as ketl-knitUr, -maker, -wise. 
^ a 2400-50 ellejcander 3300 Uiscoppls opon keU-wyse knytt 
m M'05c<, 14., Nominate in wr.-Wuleker ^2/35 Hee 
recioriity a kelmakcr, 2483 Cath, Angl, •saxft. A kelle 
Knyticr, reticularius» reticutaria. 

Hence Eellcd (+ keld) a., webbed. 

2630 Drayton NoaJCs Flood\l\i:^ 2534 The otter., feeds on 
'with his keld feet and keen teeth doth kilL 
Koll, obs. form of Kal^ Kilk. 


KeUagh (-eg, -ick, -ook'), KeUaut. KeUe 
KelUdar, Blellow, Kellus: see Kimcs’ 
Khelaut, Kill v., Kjlledar, Killoiv, Kaus. ' 
Kelly (ke-li), sb. U S. [cf. Callow sb. 3, li, 
equivalent term in England.] The top-soil which 
is removed in order to get at day for brick- 
making. Hence Kelly v. (see quot.). 

■ 1884 <S T. Dav;s Mamif. Bricks 103 This vegetable -ci! 
is called in brickyard parlance, ‘ kelly and the opcrailoa 
of removing it termed ‘ taking off the kelly *. /i/d The 
operation of placing the soil upon the places where the 
bricks are moulded is termed ‘kellying the floors'. 

Keloid (kf-loid). Path. [a. F. kl/oYde: see 
Cheloid.] a form of skin disease, havin" ie 
appearance of a hypei trophic scar ; = Cheloiu. 

1854 (see Cheloid]. 2864 W. T. Fox Skin Bis. 70 De- 
formities of Derma. Keloid. 2876 Bristowe The. 4- Rroct. 
Med. (1878) 47 Such results are seen in keloid and in soroe 
forms of arterial atheroma. 2889 Buck Med. Sci. IV. 266 
Keloid . .is most common on the chest and neck. 

attrib. 2897 W. Anderson Sw-g,^ Treat, Lupus 8 The 
‘ keloid ’ thickening of the new cicatrix. 

Hence Keloi'dal a., of the nature of keloid. 
x888 Medical News LIII. 442 Slight keloidal growths 
sometimes follow in the wake of the largest vesicles. 

Kelp/ (kelp). Forms : 4 culp, 7 kilpe, 7- 
kelp- [ME. culp or culpe (?V), of unknown origin. 
Of this the normal mod. repr. would be kilp\ hip 
is app. a dialect variation : cf. melt and mill sb.] 
1. A collective name for large seaweeds (chietly 
Fucacex and Laminanacex) which are burnt for 
the sake of the substances found in the ashes. 


Bull-head Keip. a N. W. American species [Nertocystis ’ 
Luetkeana) useti by the Indians for fishing-lines. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 281 As culpcs of j>c see 
waggek wiji }>e water. 1602 Holland Pliny II. x.vxn. ri 
437 As for the reits Kilpe, Tangle, S: such like sea-weeds, 
Nicander saith, they are as good as treacle. 2663 Bovle 
E.xp. Hist. Colours xlix. Ann. i, In making our ordinary 
allom the workmen use the ashes of a sea-weed {^oilgarly 
called kelp). 1791 Newte Tour Eng. tj" Scot. i\2 The 
cutting and burning of the kelp that grows on their shores. 
1^0 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xiv. ss^We found the tide low, 
and the rocks and stones covered with kelp and sea-weed. ^ 
b. Spec. The giant or great kelp {Macrccysiii 
pyrifera or Fucits gigatiteus) of the Pacific coast 
of America, the largest of seaweeds. 

x8m Darwin in Voy.* Adventure’ ^\Bcaglc\{\'i}<i\ HI. 
303 There is one marine production, which from its import- 
* a particular history. It is the kelp or 


ance is worthy of 
Fucus giganteus oi Solander. 


2^7 F. T. Bulles Crutseo/ 


Cachalot' 88 We were continually pacing broad patches 
of kelp., whose great leaves and cable-laid stems made quite 


of keJp.. whose great leaves and cable-laid stems maacq 
reef-UVe breaks in the heaving waste of the restless sea. 

2 . The calcined ashes of seaweed used in com- 
merce for the sake of the carbonate of soda, iodine, 
and other substances which they contain; large 
quantities were formerly used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass. 

2678 Phil. Trans. XII. 2054 Kelp is made of a Sea- 
weed, called Tangle, such as comes to London on Owtere. 
2756 C. Lucas Ess, JPalers I. 9 [It] is the nitre of the 
antients, not unlike the soda or kelp of the moderns i8m 
Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) s.v. Gigha, Aluch sM-wecd..pamy 
employed as a manure, and partly burned inlo^kdp. * xSoa 
Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxii. 514 The quantity of weed 
required to manufacture a ton of kelp averages twenty tons 

^ 3 . Aname for the plants Salsola ojidSalicornta: 
cf. IC\LI I. Ohs. rare. . 

272a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 101 A Plant ..which the 
Botanists call Kali . . and we . . Kelp. 2760 J. Lee intred* 
Bot. App. 316 Kelp, Salicornia. 

4 . attrib. and. Comb., as kelp-ashes, -burner, 
-burning, -making, -weed, -wrack', kelp'flsh, the 
name given to several fishes found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States ; see also quot. ; kelp- 
gooae, -hen (see quots.) ; kelp-pigeon, the 
shealhbill, an Antarctic sea-bird ; kelp raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

2834 Brit. Husb. I. 420, 6 bushels of tltrip-ash^ 2095 
Outnig (U.S.) XXVI. 355/1 The longswells. .onI>;^half broken 
by the *kelp belt a mile away. 2845 Selbv m Proe, how. 
Nat. Club II. No. 23. 161 These buildings lwvc..becn 
occupied.. by the *kelp-burners. Ibid. 262 •Kelp-burning 
w-as carried on at Holy Island as early as the *3”*.^*^ c 
1880 GUnther Fishes 533 The ‘ Butter-fish or Kelp hsn 
of the colonists of New Zealand {Coridodax 
feeds pn zoophytes, scraping them from the surface 01 in 
kelp. 2883 (jopPiNCER 56 Tb? 

{Bertiicla antaretica)\wcxc paddling about with their joun,. 
ones. 2899 Evans Birds 247 These Rails are semt-nocturnai 
. . Ocydromus Atscus [of N. Z] obtaining the .name ot 
*KeIp-Hen IVom the stretches of sca-weed that it frequents 
2884 Harpers Mag. VII. 706/2 They caught gulls, and med 
to make them carry 'kelp lines, but all 

■28xoA-^//«. fir«7.XVl 1. 146 The introductionof "kclp-mak 

i886E/tcyci. AV//.XXI. 782^/^/^, In the Falkland Iilcs »t i* 
called the * •Kelp-Pigeon’. 28^ Dw//Vr^lU. S.)XXv^^9/ 
Wedrew in toward the island . .avoiding the gr^t kcJp 
iSos Naval Chron. XIV. 38 The *kclp.wced..l>;»ng 
the Shore. 2833 Sir J. K Smut Eng. Mora V. 2M it 
{Fucus nodosus) is s-iid in the Hebrides to be 
all other Fuci in the manufacturing of kelp, and j>ajs 
there under the name of “kclp-W'rack. f f 

Hence XoTper, a maker of kelp. KoTpiog -fi. 
sb., the manufacture of kelp ; ppL d,, that makes 
kelp. XoTpy a., abounding in kelp. 

x8o3 Forsyth Beauties Scott. V. 100 The kcl^icrs 
employ theif time between tides, 28*5 P. Woovux o / 
/si. u V. 119 The Islanders seldom get more. .than trvinhJ 
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to £'io, for their labours during the kelping season. 1852 
Raise Hist H. Durham 246 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy xnatter to pass. 1890 Scridners 
XIX. 659/1 The mother, .struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore. iZ^^Lon^m. Mag, Nov. 33 The helper’s year 
may be reckoned from mid November. Ibid, 39 The old 
stories linger among the helping people, 
t Kelp 2 . Obs, rard’~K [Obscure: connexion 
with Kxlp sb, seems unlikely.] 7 Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13.. Dis/. Mar^ ^ Cross 283 in Leg. Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp in his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (ke lpi). Sc. [Of uncertain 
etym. ; Gael, calpa^ cailpeachy bullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, bnt positive evidence is want- 
ing.] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputed 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also waier-kelfie. 

The beliefs relating to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Norw. nfkken^ and 
the IceL nykur or nen/iir ; but in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance to millets by keeping 
the mill going during the night. 

2747 Collins Pop. Superst Highlands 137 Drowned by 
the kelpie’s wroin. 279a Burns Let. to Cunningham 
10 Sept, Be thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
2805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the hlennaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 1813 
Hogg Qtuenis^ 192 The darksome pool. .Was now no 
more the kelpie’s home, x88x Gregor Folk-lore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife . . tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

KeTpwort. [f. Kelp i + Wort.] ~ Glass- 
wort b, Salsala Kali. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2), (Br. & Hoik). 

Kelson, keelson (ke-Isan). Naul, Forms: 
tt. 7 kelsine, kilson, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 

7 keelesou, 7- keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
sale). [=5 Du, kohwijn^ kohem-, LG. kielnoin^ 
G. ki&hchxucin^ Da. kflsviuj Sw. kolsvin. The 
first element is app. Keel but of the second 
the original form and meaning are obscure. 

•In all the equivalents cited, except Du. kolstut^ the second 
dement is identical with the word corresponding to E. 
and it appears that in i8th c. LG. svsln was used by itself 
in the sense of ‘keelson ' (see Grimm). The English forms 
way therefore represent a hlE. *kelsxoln'. cf. the reduction 
of boatnoain to boicsont boson^ bosn. The reason for calling 
the limber by this name does not appear, but this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of animals, 
as eaiy dog^ hog. horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. "^kjplsvln or *kjats7j£ny independently 
wopted in Eng. and LG. The corruptions kedstone., 
kdtion^ helsom^ hcclsale^ originate mainly in the lack of 
stress on the second element. Eng. stemson and siernson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of keelson. It has 
been suggested that the original form may be preserved in 
Nqtw. dial. 4;//jr»///=a ‘keel-siir, but this may also^ be an 
by popular etymology, of the usual kj^lsvin. 

The most usual spelling from the first has been kelson : 
r«ently, however, there has been a tendency to spell keelson^ 
though the pron. (ke'lson) still prevails.] 

1 * A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
floor-timbers and parallel with the keel, to which 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 
f-eiSix Chapman Iliad i. 426 The top-mast to the 
xelsme then with halyards down they drew, a z6i8 Raleigh 
Royal Havy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
®!.i?bip. 1637 Heywood Royall Ship 4^ That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kehson. 272X W. Sutherland 
^pphuild. Assist Bolt the Kelson through every other 
*'l<wr*iimber. 1867 Macgregor Fby.Alo/ie(i868)6Shehas 
^n iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 

p. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. ^ii. 3 Lay your 
xeeleson ouer your floore timbers, which is another long 
Iree like the keele. 1706 Wooden World Dissected U708) 3 
home compare her to a Common-wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. x8os 
^iron. XIV. 273 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R. H. 

Pe/- Mast XV. 39 Everything has been moved in the 
hold, from stem to stem, and from the water-ways to the 
keelson. x866 Morn. Star 19 hlar. 2/t The ship is built 
hp from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron. . 

At- *752 Smollett Per. Pic. IV. Ixxxvii, Something 
Jhoots from your arm, through my stowage, to the very 
keel-ston^ 1855 Walt Whitman Song o/h/ysd/ 5 , 1 know 

J helson of the creation is love. 

1 ^. With qualifying terms ; assistant kelson 
or keelson ^ bilgo-k., an additional 

^rengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hamersly Wavfl/ 1881); box-k., 
a kelson whose section is box-shaped ; cross-k./ 
? beam placed across the kelson to support the 
boilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, 1864) ; 
engine-k., a side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
^i^gines in a steamer (Hamersly, 1881); false k., 
^ additional beam placed longitudinally above 
kelson in order to strengthen it (Young Kant, 
^Ht 1846) ; hog k. ? false kelson; main k., 
Jae kelson proper, as distinguished from the side- 
^elsons, etc. ; rider-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 


(Knight Diet. Meek. 1875); aide- or sister k., 
a second kelson parallel with the main one. 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipzortg/iis' Scale Prices 16 Jfain, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons. Ibid.^ All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 J. S. Mansfield 
in Merc. Ptarine Plag. {tS6o) VXI. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, having been originally 
constructed with a keelson and two sister keelsons. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v, The main keelson, 

in order to fit with more security upon the floor-timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. Ibid.^ Side-keelsons,. 
First used in mortar-vessels to support the bomb-beds ; later 
they have crept in to support the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 A large central box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings. 

2 . Used as - Keel sbX i, rare. 

1831 't^UJCosvi'E.v Adv,Youngcr Son\l.2bx^ \ could almost 
see the kelston as she rolled heavily. 1837 ftfARRYAT Dog, 
fiend X, Lowering him down over the bows, and with ropes 
retaining him exactly in his position under tbekelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a hauling line until he makes his appear, 
ance at the rudder-chains. 

3 . Comb.t as kehon-boU, plate \ kelson-rider 
=s false kelson (Young A^rr///. Diet. 1846). 

2833 Clark, eta Shifizvrights' Scale Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 2875 Knight 
Diet PIcclu 1223/2 Pigs of iron . . laid over the keelson-plates. 

t Kelsouns. Sc. obs. rare''“^. [a. F. calepns 
(inCotgr.cn/ftwZjfa/wr): see Calzoons.] Drawers, 
linen trousers. 

1568 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. Scots (1897) 512 Item ane 
curchshe [=curchl. Item ane pair of kelsounls. 


Kelt^(kelt). Now only Ar. [Etym. unknown.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in bad condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

c 1340 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 36 In play ces et keltis 
cmp., dr. Statist Acc. Scotl, For/ar.'^lll. 204 No 

salmon ; except at the end of the fishing season, when a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 Jardine 
in Proc. Berto. Nat. Club I. Na 3. 51 The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the se.a. i8^( Speedy Sport viL Bo 
Good runs with sea-trout kelts of considerable si2& 
attrib. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kelt Salmon . .with arrow-headed parasites in the giffs. 
Hence KeTty a., like a kelt. 

1884 Chamb. prul. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
kelty-looking fish. 

Kelts. S^. and north, dial. [Of obscare origin. 
Ir. and Gael, cealt cloth, clothing, may be from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. KelterI.] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly used for outer garments by country 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also attrib. 

1583 iec. BO. St.Androis 573 in Satir. Poems Re/orm. 
xlv, Ane hamelie bat j a cott of kelt Weill beltit jn ane 
lethrone belt. 1611 Rates (Jam. s.v. Kelt or 

keiidall fieese. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. L ssbTbeylfarmers 
0 1750I were clotbed in a homespun suit of freered doth, 
called Kelt, a 1833 A.NDEasoM CumOU. Balt, (l8^o) 123 
notCt An oaken stam a pair of dogs, and a kelt suitout. 
b. fig. Applied to a sheep’s fleece. 
r7aa-8 Ra.msav Ram ^ Bud 38 VeVe a very ragged belt on. 
Kelt, -io, -icism, etc. : see CEtT 1, Celtic. 
Kelt, erroneous form of Cei.t 2. 
ie«a Lathasi Channel Isl. nl. .wiiL led. 2) 414 Kelts, arrow- 
beads . . and hammers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kilt sb.^ 
t Ke'lter *. north. Obs. (Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Kelt 2. Ir. and Gaelic cealtar ptob. from Eng.] 

1. A coarse cloth used for outer garments. Chiefly 

attrib. , • r 

ISO! Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. (1900) It. 198 For mabmg of 
ane cole of belter. 1505 Ru'd. Ilf. 38 For ane blak kdttr 
cote to the icing. IS43 Richmond /K//A(Surteesl 39. 1 gyne 

and beqwethe to Henry Wairyner a belter jackeu 1 16 . . 

Lord ^Lorn in Roxi. Balt. (1873) H. 35o He put him on 
an old Keltcr coat. And Hose of the same above the knea 

2 . A garment made of this cloth. 

156a Richmond Wills (Surtees) 152 vbeltersand a WAene 
xlinj'. lau- R- WHson, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), A 

^Hence vbl. sh., ? lining with belter. 

jS07irf. Treas. Acc.Scot. (1901) III. 254. Hem, for '7 dne 

Kislis blak to be an cote to the King. .vjA. Item, for Lei- 

tcring of it-. iij/r 

Eelter 2 , kilter (keltnz, ki-ltei}. [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dial, from 
Northumb. and Cumb. to Cornwall, and occasional 
in literature. More frequent in U.S. (i“ fo™ 
kilter') 1 Good condition, order; state of healtti 
or spirits. Used in the phrases out of keltcr, in 
(good, high) keltcr, to get into keltcr. 

a I«4S R. Wn.LiA.MS Key Cany. Amer. rn ’nieir Gunnes 
.Hpv often sell many a score to the i-nglish, when ^ey ^e 
L lUtie oufof fVatS or Keltcr .«74 Rue S. tf £• 

Words 6c Kelter or Kilter, Frame, order. <ss6n Baksoiv 
j7i 6 I. 50 If the organs of Prayer a^ out of 
Kelter or out of tune, bow can we pray? ijsz m Connect, 
r^r Pec Mss) VI. 335 Jlendinc, cleansinffand keeping in 
J the firellcfcs left with his Honour. iSaS ScoiT 

'"O May, The rest are in high kelter. 287s Contem^. 
rJv.' XXV?^262 Some part of her internal economy is 

T"L“6e7BlA°nro^^^^^ Pfanf. (tas«.2j5 Nether 

J**' .^w'tcarce handle a gune .. y* very sight of one 
durst A ^ , -rt.Hterl was a Cerrour unlothem. 363x in AVtt» 
nSo3) Junn^A -The seats some burned and 
£nsr. 2B5i^wa.i.Xr«. I. 359, I must rest 

others °n‘ ef t of killer. iSSj’j. Hamtmoke 

°Dur\ ifihteds somethingawkivard here. .. A Joint out 


of kilter perhaps.: 1893 Stevenson Lei. C. Baxter tg July 
in Lett, Fam. etc. 11. 300, 1., am miserably out of heart and 
. out of killer. 

KeTter 3. north, dial, [Origin obscure. Sheffield 
Gloss.^ gives hell in same sense.] Money, cash. 

1807 in Anderson Cuinbld. Ball. 238 His billet a bad yen, 
his kelter aw duin. 1825 Bbockett, Kdier means 
-money, cash. Craven Dial., Keltcr, a cant term for 

money. iF. Yorksh. dial. He's a rich man, he is worth 
plenty’of kelter. 

dial. [In dialect use from Durham 
I to S. Lincolnsh.] Rubbish ; nonsense. 

I 1847^8 in Halliwell. 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. 11. 
48 Lookin' at their tongues, feelin' of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. Ibid. 111. 78 ^V'hat can a man like you 
want wi' that kelter ? 

Kelto-, variant of Celto-, 
i'KeTty, Sc. 05 s. [According to the Stal. 
Acc. Scoil, XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltie was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers.] 

1 . A term denoting the complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 108 With that she set it to her 
Nose, And off at once the Rumkin goes. ..Then turning 
Topsy \Margin\ alias Kelly) on her Thumb, Says, look, 
here’s Supernaculum. j8i8 Scott Rob Rtiyxxvii}, Are ye 
a’ cleared kelty aff ? Fill anither. 

2 . A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also Kellids Mends, 

1692 Sc. Preshyt. Elog. (173B) 143 Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prel.ites a lull Cup of tby Furyto drink; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelty.^ X796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perlhs. XVIII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, when one refuses 
to l^e his glass, than to be threatened with Keltic’s Mends. 
a 2835 Hogg Tides (1866) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he winna tak 
that, gie him keltyv 1879 P. R. Drummond Perth Bygone 
Days xii. 66 To drink * Kelly ’ or another glass. 

Kelyn, ^yng, obs. ff. Keel v.i, Keeling. 
KelypMte. Min. [f. Gr. Ki\v(pos a pod, 
shell -I’-iTE.] (Seequot.) 

188a Dana. ylAVt. (1883) App. lit, Kdvphite ..Gi&y ser- 
peniinous coating of pyrope crystals from Krenue, near 
Budwels, Bohemia, 

Kelyfc, obs. p.^. pple. of Kill v. 

kemb, keme, variants of kam{b)e, 
Comb assimilated to Kemb v. 

1583 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 83 A wyndoclolb, 
ij kemys poiks, 76s. 1x6.. Alison Cross in Child Ballads 
(i 857> I. 288 My sister Maisr>* came to me, Wi’ silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kemb, v- Ohs. exc, dial. Forms : a. i cemban, 
(ceemban), 3 kemben, 3-7 kemb©, (6 kimbe), 
6- kemb. Ha./, and pa. pple, 3-8 kembed, 3- 
kempt. /3. 4 cemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. 7. 
4-6 kerne, (6 keame, keyme), 7 keem. [Com, 
Teut. : 0 £. cpnban » OS. keinbtan^ kemmian 
(MDu. kemmen)^ OHG. cketnpan (MHG. kemben^ 
kenimen, O.kamjuen)^ OU.kemba (Da.ifww/wtf) 
O.Teut. *kainlijan^ f, karnb- Comb Now dis- 
placed by CoaMB v."^ (f. the sb.; cf. Tiw. kammen, 
Sw. kamma)^ but partly surviving in the pa. pple. 
kempt-, and the commoner unkempt. 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the com- 
monest spelling is or A'ewiwi forms indicating a long 
vowel aie much less fiequent. In later Sc. it is difficult to 
separate kemb or kerne fiom kame-comh.) 

1 . trans. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it ; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb ; to curry 
(a horse) : — Co3Ib i. Now dial. 

a, c xooo ^Elfric Crane. xxviiL (Z.) i65 Pccto ic cembe 

[v.r. c»mbe]. <11225 4^2 tnarg., Ha mot ofiete 

weschen & kemben hire holuet. 11x300 Moris 5/. 562 pat 
on his heued for to kembe pat oper biinge towaille and 
bacin. 0X2.86 Chaucer Knt.'s T, xsB^ His longe beer was 
kembd [v.r. kemb, kemptej bihynde his bak. a 1450 Knt, 
de la Towr (1868)99 iVs she kemlied herhedeatleawyndow, 
the kinge perceiued her. 1562 Bu lleyn DeJ. agst. Sickness, 
Bk. vse Sicke men 67 Then begin with a fine Combe, 10 
kembe the heere up and douu. ^z66z Fuller Worthies 
iir. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his own head. 1725 Bailey 
Erasm. Cotloq. 35 How often do you rub 'em down, or kemb 
them in a year? 183* Motherwell Poetns{\Z4i) 131 WTiUe 
kembing l^ks like sunbe.'unsgl.mcing. 2874 Holland iS/w/r, 
Manse xvi. 64 Clean and kenipr, the little oaf.. went foiih, 

B. 13.. Gavo. ffCr. Knt. 188 pe mane ofpat mayn hors.. 
Wel cresped & cemmed. C1400 Mausdev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
He sawe a damysell kemmaiid hir hare. 1508 Dusqar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 275 \VcU couth I. .kemm his cowit nocIdilL 
zs6z Hollvbush Horn. Apoth. s Stroke or kemme the 
hejTcs. xSszW.Tessast AnsterF. tv. Ixxvi, The mermaids 
..kem. .Their long sleek oozy locks. 

Y. Trevisa Barth. Ve P. R. VL vL (ToUem. MS.), 
Whan"^ modir waschek and kemej> hem. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour{i265) 4^ This day we trowshalle not this lady be 
kemed, and arraied. 1357 Seacer Sch. Fertue 74 in Babces 
Bk. 338 Thy handcs se thou washe, and ihy hed kcamc 
{rime seamej 16x8 Sir T. Wilson yrnl.^\ SepL(R. SuppU, 

He (Raleighl told me he was wont to kcem his head awhole 
hour every day. 1639 Hor.s fi: Roc. Cate Lang. Uni. liii. 

5 586 The bush of haire..Is keem’d with a combe, a 1835 
Hogg Poems (1863) 33 (E. D. D.) They kemed her hair. 

b. fix- To trim, make smooth or elegant. 

rzsM Chaucer Sgr.'s^ T. 552 So pe^mted he and kembdc 

at point deui-s-fYs wclhisewordesas hiscontcnauncc. UZ39Z 
— Boeth. r. met. v. is (Ckrmb. MS) The fiaude coucred ar.d 
kembd with a fals colouie. 
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c. humorously. To beat, thrash ; = Comb v.^ 3 . 
cxs65 J/mV T. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) h P- hx, BJ'S wife 
woulde diners tymes in the weeke kimbe his head with a in. 
foiled stoole. 17(59 Wallis .‘l/r/rV. Nhb, in N. ^ Q, (1877J 
5ih S. VIL 2o3 Kemb, .. often used by borderers when they 
threaten in a passionate tone to beat an assailant. 

*f 2 . To prepare ^wool, flax, etc.) for spinning by 
parting and straightening the fibres with wool- 
combs or cards ; = Comb vy 2. Also absoL Obs, 
ai^Sat. People Kildare xix. in E, E. P. (1862) 155 Fi 
a debles kaiies that kemith the woUe. 1377 Lasgu P . PI, 
R X. 18 Carded with coueytUe, as clotheres kemben here 
woHc. tz^x lbid. C x. Eo Bol>e to karde and to kembe, to 
clouten and to wasche. 1543 Traherox Visa's Chirurs. 11. 
IV. ii. 66 Unwashed woalle .. or towe w'el kembed.^ 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves n. lx; 285 We are like Flax that’s dress d, 
and dry’d, and kemb’d. 1715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem, 

1 1, xxvv, 403 They were famous for kembing silken Fleeces. 

fb. To tear or lacerate with a comb-like 
instrument. Ohs, 

CX37S Se, Les, Saints xx. {Blasius) 187 [He] gert kame 
kerne his tendic flesch with Irne camys. 1483CAXTON Cold, 
LeS‘ Vt Thenne the bochyers toke combes of yron and 
began to kembe hym on the sides within the flesshe. 
f 3 . To kemb from or off\ to remove or obtain 
by means of combing, or by a similar process. 
Also with out, Cf. Comb 4. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny^ vi. xvii, They kembe from the leaves 
of their trees the hoarie downe thereof 1605 Camden Rem, 
(1637) 194 Sericum which was a doune kembed off the trees 
among the Seres. 1622 Fletcher 11. t, No 

impositions, taxes, grievances.. Lie lurking in this beard, 
but ail kern’d out. ^ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 617 There are some 
Tears of Trees, which are kembed from the Beards of Goats. 
tEembcr. Obs, [f. Kemb z/. + -eh 1 ; cf. MDu. 
kemmery G. karntfier. Da. hxmmer,'\ One who 
combs (wool) ; = Comber 1 i. 

15x1-2 Act 3 Hem Villy c 6 § i The breker or kember to 
delyver. , the 5ame Woll so broken and kempt. 1697 Vieto 
Penal Lazos 66 Kember, Spinster or Weaver of WoolL 
Kembestere, variant of Kempster, 
tKe*iabiiig)2'^/.-r^. Obs, [f. Kemb z^. + -TNG L] 

1 , The action of the verb Kemb ; combing. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv, 270/a Kemyngc of here, or wulle, 

pectinacio, 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemen 182 He is.. 
v\lse curtly of his clcthing, and kemmyng of his hair. 1547 
Boohde jSrev. Health cxxxiii. 49 After keymyng of the 
head. 16^ Peacham GeniU Exere, 1. xxUi. 74 Haiie worthy 
the kcmbtng, 

2 , Comb,j as kembing-claith, Sc,y combing- 
cloth ; kembing-atock, the stock or frame on 
which the combs were fixed for dressing wool, 
rippling lint, and breaking flax. 

1418 Bury Wills (Camden) 3, j par de wollecombes 
j kembyngstok. 1533 In Weaver Irelis Wills (1890) 155 A 
payte of woll combes with a kemynge stoke, a 1568 Wy/ 0/ 
Auehierm, 84 in Laing Ane, Poet. Scot. 340 He fell back- 
ward into the fyre, And brack his head on tne kerning stock. 
1578 Inv. in Hunter Blggar 4 House of Fleminsv.x\\, (1862) 
332 Ane kame caiss & ane auld kimifnlg clayth about ye 
same. «1776 Country Wedding in Herd Coll, Se, Son^s 
11. £9 A keam but and a keamlng-stock. 

Kembo, KemeUn(e, -ing, etc., Kemelyng, 
Kernes, Kemester : see Kimbo, Kiunel, Come- 
n.vG, Chemise, Kempsteb. 

Kempi sb.^ Obs, exc. dial. Forms : i cempa, 
(emmpa), 2 cempe, 3-5 kempe, (3 kimppo), 
4-6, 9, komp. [OK c^vipa wk. masc, =* OFris. 
kempa, kampa^ OS. *kempio kimpipy 

MLG. kempe)t OHG. chemph{i)o (MHG. kemp/e; 
G. kdmpey from LG., for earlier kdmpfe)\,-,\lCjts. 
^kampjon-. It is doubtful whether this is an 
independent formation from kamp- (Camp sb,^ 
battle, or ad. late L. camplun-em (see Campion),] 

1 . A big, strong, and brave warrior or athlete ; 
a professional fighter, wrestler, etc. ; a champion, 

^700 Epinal Gloss, 481 Gladlatores, caempan [Er/urt 
cempan). 995 Death cf Byrhtnoth 1x9 Him at fotum 
feoU fx^e cem^ a 1175 Cott. Horn. 243 Gif we ofcrcumed 
heom w'e seme blcn imcrscd allc godc cempen. a 2225 
vihtc a^elnes ham, hco b'niteS l>c blis- 
fulc kem^ne crune. CZ300 Havelok 1036 He was for a 
kempe told. ^1350 Wilt, Palerne T352 Oher kud kempes. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vit viii, 'ihey rasshed to gyoers 
lyke two mygbty kcmp\-s. 2527 Ld, Treas. Ace, Scotl. in 
Pitcaun Crim. Trials 1. *271 Item, to John Drummond, 
callit the kingUkemp .. xv II 2562 W1N3ET Tractates Wks. 
t8S3 I, 33 AlucU ihir iwa ^oure kcmpls dar not for schame 
ansucr xn this mater. xSiS Scott Burt's Lett, H. Scotl I. 
Introd. 62 H.3mmcr Donald ..{like Viga Glum and other 
celebrated Kemps and homicides of the Norlbl 1832 
.Motherwell (1847) 7 In starkest fight where kemp 
to kemp. Reel headlong to the j^vc. 1893 Korihumbld, 
Gloss,, Kemp, an impetuous youth. 

2 . = Kemi’eu a. 

2573 Saiir, Pcems Re/cnn, xlIL 276 All the come of the 
Countrie De kempU hes not bene schorne, we see. 

3 . Sc. A sceil-sialk of the ribwort {Planta^o Ian- 
ceolala),MS 4 di in a children’s game: see quot. 1825. 
[So Nonv. kjxmpe, Sw. kivnpal\ Cf. Cocks. 

1E25 Jauicson S.V., Two children, or young people, pull 
eadi a doren of stalks of rib.grass; and try who with bis 
kemp, can decapitate the greatest number of those belonging 
to hviopponenu 1853 G. Johsstoh Kat. Hist. E. Bord, 1. 
170 It u customary w ith children to challenge each other to 
try the * kemps '» 1893 in NorthumhlJ. Gloss. 

Kezup (kemp), sblk fapp. the same as CAiiP 
jM, a, ON. kamp-r beard, moustache, whisker of 
a cal, lion, etc.] A coarse or stout h.iir, as those 


of the eyebrows {phsl ) ; now, hair of this kind 
occurring among wool. Also in comb, kemp- 
hair; kemp-hairedrr, 

CX386 Chaucer KnKs T, sxj 6 Lik a grifphon looked he 
aboute, With kempe [v.r, kecrapel heeris on hise browes 
stoutc. 1570 Levins Manip. 59/45 Kemp, haire, ^ande, 
bala, 1642 Best Farjit, Bks. (Surtees) 9 To cult of all the 
shaggie hairy wol! .. this the shepheardes call forcinge 
of them, and cuttinge of kerope.haires. Ibid, ix Sheepe 
which. .arethinneskinn’d.. or kempe-hair’d. 1805 Luccock 
Hat. Wool 170 Its staple was perfectly free from kemps and 
tvild hair, so common upon the backs of northern sheep. 
1849 Rowlandson in yrnl, R, Agrie, Soc. En^. X. il 436 The 
fineness of the Ryeland fleece and freedom from kemps. 

+ K6Ilip, sb,^ Obs, rare. 7 A barrel or cask. 
i3gx Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 77/22 Pro ij kempes de 
rubiis allecibus. CX440 Promp. Parv, 270/2 Kempe of 
herynge, or spyriynge. 

t Kemp, sb.^ Obs, rare. A kind of eel. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv, 270/2 Kempe eel [no Lattnl 15x5 
Barclay Elopes iv. (2570) Civb/2 Fed .. with crudd, Or 
slimy kempes ill smelling of the mud. 1552 H uloet, Kempe 
or small eale, anguilula, 1884 Day Brit. Fishes II. 243. 
Kemp, sb.b iV*. [f. Kemp v,] A contest, csp. 
of reapers when kemping. 

1786 Har'st Riff in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
{1862) so The master,, cries with haste, * Come, lads, forbear, 
This kemp let be ‘. x8^ Richardson Borderers Table 

Bk. VII. 372 The stormy Kemp, or emulous struggle for 
the honour of the ridge-end. 1870 Hunter Stud. Pref. 
(E. D. D.), tVhat ever lesson we began to, we gaed at it just 
like a kemp on the hairst rig. 

Kemp (kemp), V. Sc, and north, dial. [ME, 
hempen = MDu. hempen, kivipen, LG. kdmpen, 
OHG. chemfanQXWG.keinpfen, Cx.kdmpfett), ON. 
keppa (p,^*keinpa\ Sw. kdmpa. Da. kxmpe')\~- 
OTeut. *kampjan, f. kamp~\ see Camp sb,"^ and 
Kemp sb.^ intr, a. To fight or contend in battle 
vsith another, b. To contend or stiWe in doing 
a piece of work ; said esp. of a set of reapers 
striving to finish their ‘ rig * first. 

a. ? a 1400 Morte ArtJu 2634 There is no kynge undire 
Ctiste may kempe with hym one I 1^3 Northumbld. Gloss, 
S.V. Kemps, They are called by children kemps ..oead are 
used to keu^ or fight with. 

b. 15x3 Douglas ^neis iii. x. 20 We..kempand with 
airis in all our mane, Wp welteris waller of the salt se flude. 
X685 Lintoun Green (j8i 7) 95 (E. D. D.) (She] could . . kernp 
wi‘ Kate or WuH, On harvest day. 1786 Har'st Riff in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poesns (1862) 48 This sets the 
lave a.working fast— They kemp at length, a zS8t Carlyle 
in Mrs. C. s Lett, (1883) II. 192 His reapers had taken to 
* kemp ' and spoiled him much stuff. 

Ke*mper« Sc, or arch. [f. Kemp v, + -eb ^ ; 
cf. MDu. kemper, MHG. kempfer, G, kdmpfer, 
Da. kxmper.'] a. Sc. One who kemps or strives 
for victory, esp. in reaping, b, arch . « Kemp 
^ a* xtf4t Ferguson Prov, No. 70 A* the com in the country 
is not shorn by kempers. 1776 C Keith Farmer's Ha' in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems {1^2)2^ The lasses... ^re 
slttin at their splnnin-wheels. And weci ilk blytbsome kemper 
dreels. 1822 Blaekxo. Mar. Jan. 401/t Helping to give a hot 
brow to this bevy of notable kempers. 

b. 1892 R. W. Dixon Hist. CJu E/tff. IV. 469 The spirit 
of the northern kempers. 

t Ke*mpery. Obs. rare, [f. prec. : see -ery.] 
The practice of kemping or fighting. Only in 
kempery-man. =s Kemp sb.^ i, 
az'j 6 s King Estmere Uv. in Child Ballads ill. Ix. (1685) 
54/2 Downe then came the kcmperyc man. Ibid, Ixvi, Up 
then rose the kcmperyc men. [1865 fciNCSLEV iVrreiu, (1867) 
I, 77, 1 knew 3'ou would turn Viking and kemperyman.) 

Ke'mping, vbl, sb, [f. Kemp v, + -ing 1.] The 
action ol the verb Kemp. 

2793 Statist, Ace, Scotl,, Dum/r. VIL 303 A boon of 
shtaiers , .turned Into large grey stones, on account of their 
kemping, L e. striving. i8z6 Scorr Antlq, xxviii, A soldier, 
my lord: and mony a sair day’s kemping Fve seen. S85X 
H, Stephens Bk. Famu (cd. 2) IL 335/a A desire frequently 
arises for striving, or what is..cal{^ Kemping „\ci finish 
the reaping of lhar ridges before those who had entered theirs 
prior to them. x^3 Northumbld. Gloss., Kempin, a contest 
between reapers in the harvest field. 

tKe'mpkin. Sc, Obs, rare^\ [ad. MDu. 
kinimekijn, var, of kindtkijn Kilderkin; cf, 
Kinkin.] A small barrel, a keg. 

2580 Skipping Lists Dundee (S. H. S.) 199 Ihone Smyth ij 
kempkynnis ofscap (=soap). 

Ke’mple. Sc, ? Obs, Also 7 kimple. [Etym. 
obscure.] A Scotch measure of hay or straw, 
varying in amount (sec quots.). 

2629 MS, C/for/rr (Byrehills, Fife), Et quatuor oneribus 
cquorum straminum vufgaritcr nuncupaib flour ktmpics of 
stray. i 6 j 6 Charter same Ijinds), F/oure kemples of strac. 
2706 Ace, Bk, Sir f. Faults (1894) 428 For 7 kemples of 
strae. x8os Edin. EvetuCourant 28 July (Jam.), The Kcmple 
of straw must consist of forty windlens . . so that the kemple 
must weigh fifteen stones tron& 1B49 H. Stephens Bk.cf 
Farm II. 347 The straw will weigh 9 kemples of 440 lbs. each, 
iln Morton's CycL Agrie, (1863) given as = 358 lbs. tronc.) 

Kemp-shot(t, variant ol Camp-shot. 

X795 Act 35 Geo. Ilf, c. 106 § 22 Any Kempshot or other 
such Work, for the Purpose 01 haling Barges. 1848 ^L 
Ahsolo Lett. (189.0 12 Bathed with Hughes in the Thames, 
having a header off the * Kci^sholt *. 

fKempster# Obs. Fonns: 4 komo-, 5 komi?- 
staro, koraboatero, coxa-, kern-, 5-fi komp-, 
(7 kcmcator). [f. Kemb v, ■¥ -steb. Cf. MDu. 
kemster[c,\ A comber (of wool); properly, a 
female comber. 


a x4^ Burgh c. io 3 (Sc. Stat. I.) Gif ony kemestam 
levis pe burgh to dwell wylh upbndys men. c 
Faru. 270/a Kemps\aie,/i£cfnx'. 24.. k'oe. in Vi?..\Vulci£ 
601/ 10 Pectrix. a kembestere. c X48| CM(xciuDialcgues\-,i 7 . 
Katherin the kcmpster..swore..That she kembyth ntatt ’ 
Wulle so well 1530 Palsgr. 481/2 Th’is fclowe chatiercih 
lyke a kempsler,..C£>w;//<r vne piegnercsse de layne. 2641 
Ferguson Sc. Prov. Na 566 Kemsters arc ay crei^ie, ^ 
b. Comb. 

2356 in Riley JA//;. Lotidon (1868) 283 [8 pairs of) kemster. 
combes, (and one] boweshawe, i\d. 


Kempt (kemPt), ppl. a. Now arch. Forms ; 
I cemd.-, 5 kempto, kembyd, 6 keimnyt, kemt] 
5-7 kembed, 4- kempt, [f. Kemb v.] Of hair 
or wool : Combed. Also with advs., as 'weli. 
kempt, etc. Cf. Unkempt. 

<rio50 AffS. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 387/23 De stupu 
statnuuo,^^ cemdan wearpe. exaSo Wvclif Wks. (i£^) 
426 Jif a man haue a kempt hed panne he is a leccherous 
man. 15x3 Douglas JEneis x. xiv. 19 Hys weyll kemmyt 
herd. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 228 A distaffe, drest and 
trimmed with kembed wool 1863 Mrs. Whitney Fcdtk 
Gartney iv. (1869) 30 Carefully kempt tresses. 2867 J. B. 
Rose tr. Virg. FEneid 307 His kempt beard adown his 
bosom spread. 


Ke*mpy, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kempj^.I] 
A kemp or champion; one given to fighting; 
a rough or uncouth fellow. 

in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 226* John Stcill, alias 
Kempy Steill, convicted. 1801 Macneill Poet. Wks. (1856) 
173 I've heard some hair-brained kempy Growl when your 
chappin bottle’s empty. 2822 Scott Pirate xxviii, When 
kempies were wont, long since, to seek the habitations of 
the galdragons and spae-women. xSj^ Waugh Chimtu 
Corner (2879) 158 (E. D. D.) ‘ Never. .quiet but when here 
feightin*.' * Ay, he're a regilar kemple . 

Kempy (ke*mpi), a, [f. Kemp sb :- + -t L] Of 
wool : Abounding in kemps or coarse hairs. 

x8os Luccock Hat. Wool 242 Its wool was kempy, rough 
and thin. 2849 Rowlandson in yrnl. R, Agrie. See, Eng. 
X n. 427 The great quantity of kempy locks which compose 
the fleece of tn'is breed. x868 Dally Keivs 8 Dec., lik- 
a black.faced sheep, but rather kempy in the wool 

Kemse, Kemstor: see Chemise, Kempster. 

Kemstock, obs. var. of Capstock, Capstan. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxv, Panurge took two great 
cables of the ship and tied them to the kemstock or capsiane. 


Ken (ken), sb."^ Also 7 kenn(e. [f. Ken x/.l] 
+ 1. « Kenning vbl. sb.'^ 4 b. Obs. 

*54$ St. Papers Hem VIII, L 8x5 The place, wher wc ba 
at this present, ys thwartt of Shorham, too kennp allmoste 
frome the shore. 2574 Bourne Regim. for Sea xvUL (1577) 
48b, Neyther U it possible to see any lande further.. where- 
fore 6. leagues or 9. leagues is called a ken. 2580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 250 Lette this suffice, that they are safely 
come within a ken of Douer. i6xx Shaks. Cymh. iti. vl 6 
Milford. When from the Mouiualne top, Pisanio shew’d 
thee, Thou was’t within a kenne. 2625 Carpenter Ge^, 
Del. n. viL (1635) 222 The Fisher-man iudging by sight, 
could not see aTOut a kenne at sea. 

2 . Range of sight or vision; in phrases in or 
tvilhin ken, beyond, out of or past ken. Now rare, 
. 2590 Greene Orl, Fur. z. Wks. (Rtldg.) 90 The bordering 
Islands, seated here in ken. 2594 Nashe Un/ort. Tray. 85 
Out of ken we were ere the Countesse came from the feast. 
2624 Massinger Bondman iv. i, The conquering army Is 
within ken. 1692 Ray Creation i. (1^2) 4 Beyond all Ken 
by the best Telescopes, x^jas Pope Odyss. v. 456 Scarce m 
ken appears that aistant isle. x88a F. Myers Removal cf 
Youth 77 Thro' space, if space it be, past count or ken. 
b. With possessive or equivalent. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), On which they might 
discern within their ken The carcasses of birdSj of bc^tj, 
and men. a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viiL 365 The 
Intellect .. taketn a flight out of the ken or reach of Sense. 
X791 CowpER Iliad m. 15 The eye Is bounded in its ken 
to a stone’s cast. 2864 H, Ainsworth yohn Lawv. x. {i8Bi) 
283 Many remarkable personages came under Evelyns ken, 
+ 3 . Sight or vjew of a thing, place, etc. ; possi- 
bility or capacity of seeing; chiefly in phrases in, 
within, out of ken of. Obs. 

2593 Shaks. Lucr. clx, Tis double death to drown in ken 
of snore. 2634 AIassinger Very Woman v. v, Hardly Wc 
had lost the ken of Sicily, but we were Becalm'd. 2691 Ray 
Creation r. (1692)86 Scarce daring to venture out of the Ken 
of Land. 2745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) K viil 04, 
1 sent out my servant to watch., these,, strollers, and keep., 
within ken of them. 

4 , Power or exercise of vision ; look, gaze. 

Dryden Anm Mirab. cxi, Each ambitiously would 
claim the ken That with first eyes did distant safety mttt. 
2736 W, Thompso.n Nativity xi, Faith led the v.Tn,. .Steady 
her ken, and caininc on the skies. 1814 Cary Dante s Inf 
IV. 4, 1 ..search’d, With fixed ken, to know what place tt waS 
Wherein I stood. 

b. Mental i3erception or recognition, 
tfxsfio .rk Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxxv. 28 Every gait oft 
wicket stait Sail perreiss owt of ken. 1701 Rowe 
Step.Moth, iiL iii. 1340 Whose Orb, with streaming Clones 
fraught, Dazlcs the Ken of human thought. 183^ Sir >» • 
Hamilton Metapk, xviiL (1870) 361 Acts of mind so 
and minute as to elude the ken of consciousness. *872 »»• 
Alexander yohnn^ Gibb xlii. (1892) 235 My vera memo- 
randum book blotiit oot* o* ken. , , 

Ken. (ken), sb:k Also 6 koxte. [Vagal^t^Qs 
slang.] A house ; csp. a house where thieves, 
beggars, or disreputable characters meet or lodge- 
Frcq. with qualifying words, as bousing-, danctug-y 
smuggling-, stalling-, (outing-ken (q. v.) Phr. to 
burn the ken (sec quot 1725). 

2567 Harman Caxxat (1E69) 83 A ken, a house. ^ lb‘d. 25 
Tower ye ( = look you), jTuidcr is the kcnc. xfiaa FLtTCHLa 
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Beggars Bush v. i, Surorismg a boore’s ken for grunting 
cheates. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew il Wks. 1873 III. 3B8 
Bowse a health to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 1725 New 
Cant Dictt Burnt tlu Ken^ when Strollers leave the Ale- 
house, without paying their Quarters. j8oo Sporting Mag. 
XVI. 26 Called at a ken in the way home. xSsr Mayhew 
Lond. Labour I. 351 Up she goes to any likely ken, .. and 
commences begging. x86o Dixon Pers. Hist. Ld. Bason v. 
1 15 These,. skulk about the kens of Newgate Street. 

Ken (ken), zi.l Forms : I oennan, (omunan), 
3-4kenneii, (5 -yn), (3-5 kene, 3 oene, 5 keen), 
3-7 kenna, 3- ken, (3, 8 kenn, 5 kyn). Pa. t. 
3-5 kende, 3- kenned(e, kenn’d, kend; 9 Sc. 
kent. [Com. Teut.: OE, cytnan {cende, cimied) 
= Fris. kawia, henna, OS. {ant)kennian (MDu. 
and Du. kemten), OHG. (r>-, in-, pi-) chennan 
(MHG. and G. kennen), ON. kenna (S\v. kanna. 
Da. kjende, kende), Goth, kannjan, factitive of the 
preterite-pres. *kann-, I know : see C.S.H t/.l 
The form is properly causative *to cause to know’, ‘to 
make known and was restricted to this use in Goth, and 
OE. At an early period, however, in all the Teutonic tongues, 
the verb also acquired the sense ‘to know’. In Eng. this 
may have been taken from Norse, in which both senses 
were in early use. In mod. Eng. hen is only archaic (in 
sense 6) and has its pa. L and p^ pple, kenfted (cf. Pen., 
in Sc. (where it has entirely displaced know ‘to 
the pa. t. and pple. are now keni ; south Sc. kcnd.\ 
I. In causative senses, (All Ods.) 
fl. trans. To make known, declare, confess, 
acknowledge. Ohs. 

Beowulf i2ig (Z.) Cen )>ec mid craefie & Jjyssum cnyhtum 
wes lara li5e. C97S Laivs K. Edgar iv- § jo (Jif he )?onne 
cen3 l§ It canne] ^set he hit mid gewltnysse bohte, c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviilLl. 8 Ic me to cyninge cenne ludas . . ic 
Idumea ealle cenne. eizos Lay. 6639 ‘I®*’ noht 

kennen.. hat ich her king weore. 


t 2 . To make known, to impart the knowledge 
of (a ibing). Usually with dat. of person (or /n) : 
To make a thing known to one; to teach one 
something.' Ohs. 

<11225 Leg Kaih. 1347, & tat we kenniS J>® wel .. hat we 
Ieaue3 hi mhe. CX250 Gen. ft Ex. 2x6 A fruit, 3e kenned 
wel and wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 3644, 1 sal h® ken ful gode 
a gin. a x«2 Minot Poems vil 34 Cal.iis men, now may xe 
care. .Sit Edward shall ken zow rowre crede. 1362 Lanci-. 
P. P/. A. L ^ Clerkes hat knowen hit scholde techen \v. r. 
kennel bit ahoute. 0142$ Wvstoun Cro/u vi, it. 114 Thir 
Papys war gud haly men, And oysyd the trowih to folk to 
ken. CX430 Christ's Compl. 508 in Pol. Bel. Jy L. Poems 
J99 Y louM not hem hat me good kende. 

t b, with clause expressing what is made known 
or taught, the dat. of the person being later taken 
as direct obj., and so as subject of p.issive. Ohs. 
a 1225 St Marker. x6 Cu3 me ant ken me hwi h® worldes 
welclent wunieS in h®- *377 Langl. P. PI, B. i. z^6 5®t 
mote ye kenne me better, By what craft in my corps it 
comseth. /bid, xv, 256 Clerkts kenne me h^t cryst is in alle 
places. ?<xx5oo Chester Pt. vii. 356 Why,. the ayre is so 
cleate, now shall we be kent 

fG. To keu thank : to make known or express 
thanks: » Can 10, Con 4. Ohs. 

CX440 Hylton Sea/a Per/. (W. de W. 1494: lu. viu,Sothly 
he wyll kenne the more thanke for thy meke wesshynge of 
ms fete. xs6t T. Hoby cr, CastigUone's Courtj-er {1577) 
Rviija, Least. .he ken them the lesse ihanke for doing al 
things contrarily. 15^ Edwards Damon Pythias in 
Halt Dadsley^ IV. 61 All right courtiers will ken me thank. 
1 3 . To direct, teach, or instruct (a person).^ Ohs. 

<exy3Q Cursor M. 2694 (Cott) Abram.. did alsdrightin can 
him ken \Trin. as god him hadde tau;t]. c*37S Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. (JViV«Vz«) 482 Al h^^ ware honeste men ^arnit he 
suld hare bamis ken. CX400 Destr. Troy 5663 pen folowet 
all the flete.,Euyn kepyn hor course, as hai kend were. 
C1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (1494) 1. Ixxii, I am enformed 
kenned in all thynges. *5*3 Skelto.n Carl. Laurel 824 
Arreciyng my prayer to Mynerve..me to inform and ken. 

tb. with inf. compl, : To teach one, show one 
how to do something. Ohs. 

« *300 Cursor M. 7363, 1 sal >e ken To knau him a-mang 
oper men. 1362 Las'OL. P. PI. A. 11. 4 Kenne me bi somine 
crafte to knowe J)® fals. 1375 Barboor Bruce X. 544, 1 vndtr- 
tak..For to ken ;ow to clym the wall. <**S*9 Skelton 
P. Sparoive 970 Now Phebus me ken To sharpe my peru 
1 *c. ahsot. To give instruction or directions. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chrotu IPaee (Rolls) 663 Parys dide as 
Venus kende. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. C. v. 40 Thanne reson rod 
forth . . And dude as conscience kenned. 
t 4 . To direct, guide, show the way to {unto, 
till) a place or person. Ohs. 

CX200 Tritu Colt. Horn. 45 He is cleped king, for Jut he 
kenne3 cure to rihte, c 1325 Metr. Honu 50, I openly Ken 
you till him of qualm I speli 1362 DkuguP.PI. A. xi. 104, 
I schal kenne he to my Cosyn bat Clergye is I-hoten, r 1440 
Y ork Myst, xxxiv. 350 If anye aske aftir vs Kenne thame 
to Caluarie. 0x470 Henry Wallaces. 414 A trew Scot .. 
kend ihaim to that place, A- Scott Poems (S. 1. S.) 

ss, I sail thame ken to consolatioun. 

“fb. intr. and reji. To direct ones course, 
betake oneself, proceed, go. Ohs. 

. «ri2os Lav. 26467 ?if aiuer aie is swa kene.. bat after 
kenne, ich hine wulle aquelle. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) App. 
XX. 483 pe kyng to yrlonde wende In be monpe ofoctobre, 
and seb^ in may horn kende. <rr3o5 St. Christopher 312 in 
B. E.p. (1862)65 Ouer Crislofrean arewe heng; bat toward 
N king kende. c 1320 Sir Bcues 334 (MS. A.) Toward his 
court he him kende [tr. r. went anoonl , , , . % 

t6. trails. To consign, commend, deliver, be- 
stow. Obs. 

Cursor M. 1584 (Giitt.) Al mankind forsoth he 
wend, To his will all suld be kend. c‘X34o Ibid. 8840 (bairC) 


I 


Ne ware b^n neuer b^pen dispende Til bai ware til ludas 
kende. 13.. Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. sobj pis kastel to kryst 
I kenne^ He gef hit ay god chaunce I a X400-50 Alexander 
53^3 With bat schokendehiraacrounclustrid with gemmes. 
CX440 Bone Flor. 1566 To Florence they can hur kenne, 
To lerne hur to bebave hur among men. 
n. In non-causative senses. 

6. To descry, see; to catch sight of, discover by 
sight ; to look at, scan. Now only arth. 

cizos Lav. 1659 pa Goffar |>e king pane castel kennede . . 
swi5e wa him was. <x 1300 Body ff Soul 109 Thine el^ene are 
blinde and connen noujt kenne. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
4703 Takens sal be in be son and in Jtc mone. And in be 
sternes bat in heven men may ken. c 1450 Holland Hoivlat 
587 In a feld of siluer..Of akyndecolourthrecoddis 1 kend. 
1593 Shaks. s Hen. F/y m. iL zoz As farce as I could ken 
thy Chalky Cliffes..! stood v-pon the Hatches in theslorme: 
2652-62 Heyhn CosMogry Introd. (1682) 19 So great a space 
of the earth, as aquick sight can ken in an open field. 1671 
Milton P. B. il 286 To ken the prospect round, If cottage 
were in view. 1768 Beattie Minstr. l xx. And now he 
faintly kens the bounding fawn, And villager abroad at early 
toiL 1805 WoRDSW, Waggoner iu. 67 Indistinctly may be 
kenned I'he vanguard, following close behind. 1828 Scott 
P. M. Perth xxxiii. Unable to ken the course of the bird of 
"ove. 288a W. Watso.n Prince's Quest (1892) 75 And far 
ielo%Y him.. a city exceeding fair to ken. 
b. absol. To see, look. Ohs. or arch. 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Ecci. Hist. (1650) 166 Some watched 
diligently, kenning from towers, casements and high places. 
1598 Grenewev Tacitus, Antu lit. L (1622) 63 Places, from 
whence a man might farthest kenne. 1652 Needham tr. 
Scldens Mare Cl. 374 Spaces distant from them as far as 
a man may keti. 1755 Young Centaur iii. \Vks. 1757 IV. 
286 Not the keenest discernment can ken through the second 
of a minute. 

7 . To recognize (at sight, or by some marks or 
tokens) ; to identify. Now north, or Sc. 

r22o5 Lay, 21443 Nu bu scalt to bslle, per bu miht kenne 
muche of bine cunne. <2x300 Cursor M. 1x52 Bituix quae 
lede sum bat b^u lend, Euer sal bou^ and bine bi kend. 
c 1450 Merlin 45 * Sirs *, seide the kynce, * yef ye myght se 
Merlin, coivde ye hym knowen? ‘Sire , seide thei, ‘it myght 
not be but that we sholde hym kenne wele, yef we myght 
him se*. 1596 Spenser F . Q . iv, x 14 Me whenas he had 
privily espide Bearing the shield .. He kend it streight. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot 1. 63 To ken the lionc 
be his taes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. tv. v. 14 Tis he, I ken 
the manner of his gate, He rises on the toe. ax66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) IL 506 King Jaincs, who did ken a man of 
merit as well as any prince in ChrisiendonE x8oo Coleridge 
Christabcl 446 He kenu d In the beautiful lady the child 
of his friend 1 x8^ Malkin GU Bias il iii. n He kenned 
me in a tiinnklmg, though 1 had changed roy dress. Mod, 
Sc. Ye 're grown that big, I hardly kent ye. 

b. To (be able to) di5liDgujsh (oue j^erson or 
i\\\xigfrotii another). Now Sc. 

CX340 Cursor M. 23x16 (Trin.), Fro comynjmge of erhten 
men po careful shul be eb to ken. e 1400 Destr. ^ Troy 30 1 1 
The ton fro b® tolher was tore for token In sight at bat 
sodan. 1579 Spenser Skeplu Cal, Seof. 42 The shepheards 
swayne you cannot wel ken. But it be by his piyue, from 
other mea Mod Sc. They’re that like, I never ken the 
Cane frae the lither, 

1 8. To recognize, acknowledge, admit to be 
(genuine, valid, or what is claimed). Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 750 And ihai as lord suld .. him 
ken, CX400 Apot, Loll. 77 Now new lawis kennyn pre- 
scripcoun, bat if ant be in j^sessioun of ob®r menms bingis 
by a cercle of ?eris, he scaal ioi it as hb ounc. e 1400 in 
Neilson Trial by Combat (1890) 229 Schir, kenys thow this 
b ihi sele and thine appele? 0x450 .S’/. (Surtees) 

51^ Hb mysse baf he moght kea 

b. Sc. Law. To recognize (a person) as legal 
heir or successor to an estate , usually, to serve 
a widow to a life-rent of the third part of her 
deceased husband’s lands. 

2468 Burgh Bee. Aberdeen 20 Mar. (Spalding <^I.) I. 28 
Askande him to be kende to the saidc lande as air til bis 
fadir, c 1575 Bal/ouPs Praciicks[.x7Sp> J06 Ane lady bavand 
the tierce of ony bndis,.the schiref of the schire sould ken 
bir to hit thridpartlbairof. 1754 ERSKiNE^^riw. il 

Tit. ix, § 29 She. .cannot remove tenants, till the Shenn kens 
her to her terce. x8o8 Jamieson, To ken a widow to Jur 
icrce, , . a phrase still used in our courts of law. 

•j* 9 . To get to know, ascertain, find out. Ohs. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 370 Clerkb and lewed men 
suld trie b® so*h and ken, in whom be wrong lay. cx4«> 
Destr. Troy 1453 >Vhat myschefc befclJ, b®*® no cause was 
to ken but vnkynd wordes. x45»-7‘> Colagros fy Gaw. 1325 
Sa that the caus may be kend and knawin throw skilL 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng, u vi 33 Calde .. To ken of whence and 
where they would. 

10 . To know (a person) ; to have acquaintance 
with ; to be acquainted with. Now Sc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce u 327 That he wnld trawaile our the 
sc And dte m>’schciff quhar none hj'mkcnd. c 1420 Str 
Aniadace ihSilhan duelle hcrc,quetc I was borne.. And 
I am so wele kenniL <rx45o Merlin 72 He roeite with a 
man that be noihinge kenned. « 15^ Peebles to Die Play 
iii Than spak bir fallowU, that hir kend, Be still, my joy, 
and greit not. 2597 Montcomebie xxvi, In Cupids 

court se knau I baif bene kend. x6o6 Holland Siuiom 
Annot. 14 Al while that I you kenned not, I cald you 
Lfordl & King. 2820 Scorr Monast ix, i have kend every 
wLch in the Halidome of Sl Mary’& Mod. ‘Every, 
bodic kens Watty the Post.’ Is there onicbodie ye ken here? 

11 . To know (a thing); to have knowledge of 
or about (a thing, place, person, etc.), to be ac- 
quainted with ; t to understand. Now chiefly Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X3148 (GotU, I kene ^Ic bat illc siquar 
Ouen hat vs 5ur modem bare. ^2330 ^ Brunne Chron. 
lYace (Rolls) 78 Symplc men pat sti^ge Inglis can not ken. 
^22x8 Pol. Poems (Rolb) IL 243, 1 have wei lever No inore 
k^i than my a,b, c. r243o Christ's Compl. 4S9 


Bel., br L. Poems 198 pou^ y coivbe al kunnynge kea 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb, 85, 1 wotc thou kenst little good, 
So vainely t'aduaunce tliy headlesse hood. 1584 Peele 
Arraignm, Paris u iv, Ibat kens the painted paths of 
pleasant Ida. ai66x Fuller Worthies (1S40) III. 281 He 
did ken the ambassador <nift as well as any in hb age. 170^ 
C* Mather Magn. Chr. 11. ^Vpp. (1852) 218 Any governour 
that kens Hobbianbm. 1827 Coleridge .Si'^yf. Leaves Poems 

11, 300 Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths bloiv'. 3879 
T. Ar.mstro.vg Kielder Hunt (in Northumbld, Glass/), He 
kens the bauds on Tosson hilb, he kens the holes at Rae, 

b. To know, understand, or perceive (a fact, 
etc.) ; to be aware of, to be aware that {ivhatf 
etc.). Now chiefly Sc. 

<22300 C«rj-<7r'.)/. 6it8 Quils moyses heild vp hb hend It 
ivas wel in pat baieil Kend. csgjs Sc. Leg, Saints ii (Paul) 
375 5® suld wele ken, pat here slane has bene mony mea 
c 1400 Sozodone Bab. 799 Lltill kennyth he what Z may doo. 
15^ Satir. Poems ^ Re/orm. iii. 137, I ken rycht weill 
je knaw 5our dewtie. ax634 Randolph Poems, Eglogue 
Assemblies Cotswold (1638) ns Dost thou ken, Collen, \vmat 
the cause might be Of such a dull and generall Lethargic '? 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week jil 89 Now plain I ken whence Love 
his Rise begua 1844 Dickens Christmas Carol iii. (Househ. 
ed.) 23/1 Little kenned the lampdighier that he had any 
company but Christmas. 1865 G. Macdo.vald A. Forbes 43, 

1 dinna ken what ye mean, Alec 

C. With compl. (Chiefly in pass.') Now Sc. 
a X300 Cursor ^I. 6715 (Cott.) If hb lauerd kenne him kene 
of horn. CX300 Ibid. 25151 (Cott, Galba) For goddes sun 
may he noght be kend, £'2400 Melaync 14373111 are we 
ten thowsande here,, pat wele for kene are kende. 1722 
Ramsay Addr. Tozvn Coune. Edin. iii, To you, ne’er kend ’ 
to guide ill.. My case I plainly tell. 2829 Hocc Sheph. 
Cal. I. 233 Ye're kenn’d for an auld*farrant man. 2869 
C. Gibbon R. Gray iii, Ivan Carrack was ay kenned to be 
ready tae flee in the face o* Providence 

12 . a. intr. or al>sol. To have knowledge {of or 
I n/wr/ something). + Also with inf. ; To know how 
[ to, to be able to {obs^. 

\ 23., E, E. Allit P. C. 357 penne he ewed so cler, b^t 

kenne my^t alle. 0x400 Destr. Troy 11^3 (5f all pe cranes 
to ken as ber® course askit. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
\V tmen 454 No creatur kennis of our doingis. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 3 If he be happy that can Causes scan, 
You ken to plead our Causes, xyzi Ramsay Prospect 0/ 
Plenty t, A lairdship wide, That yields mair plenty than he 
kens to guide. 1816 Scott Old.Mort xxxix, It was his 
father then ye kent o’, - 

t b. reji. To have skill ; to be accomplished in. 

( « F. re connafire en.) Ohs. rare. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A n. 202 He kennede him in heore 
craft and kneuj mony gummes. cx4So Holland Houlat 
703 The Boytour calfit was cuke, that him weile kend In 
craftb of the ketchyne. 

tKen, z'.- 06 s. Forms: r connan, 2-4 icen- 
neu. Fa. t. i oende, kendo, 2 kennede, 4 
kyimed. Fa. pple. 1 (5©)ceaned, 3-4 kenned, 

4 (y)kennyd, (y)kend, kynned, 5 kynde. 
[OE. cinnan « OS. kennian (pa. pple, kennit), 
OHG. (kiyh^nnan:-^ OTcnt. ^kannjan, f. *kan-y 
second ablaut grade of the series kan-, kun- 
(see Kin). See also Kene.] 

1 . trans. To generate, engender, beget ; to con- 
ceive ; to give birth to. 

Leiden Riddle 2 Mec se ueta uong ..ob his inn.TSaeaerest 
caendae [Exeter Bk. cendek cxooo Ags. Cosp. Matt. L 35 
Heo cende byre frum<ennedan sunu. e xroo Trin. Colt 
Horn. 32 Ure lafdi seinte marie kennede of hoUelichame urc 
louerd ihesu erbt. 2340 Ayenb. xs pe zone ..wes y.kend 
of b® boll gosL C2460 Townelcy Mysl. xvL 210 He shalbc 
so kynde That a mad^m, sothely, whiche neuer synde, Shall 
hym here. 

pig. eSzs Vesp. Psalter viL 25 SehSe cenne5 unrebiwb- 
nisse. 23., Z'. B. 9x5 Hov schulde I huyde me 

fro hem hatz hb hale kynned. 

b. absol. To conceive or bear a child, 
c xooo iEuFRic CcH. xviii. 13 Sceal ic nu eald wif cennan? 
CZ205 Lav. 25^89 Wimmon burh heore cnefie kenneS anan. 

2 , intr. To be conceived or bom. Of eggs: To 
hatch out. 

13,. E. E. Aim. P. B. X072 Bot much clener watz hir 
corse, Cod kynned b®rinn& 23,, St Erkenwolde 209 in 
Horslm. AltengL Leg. (i88x) 371 Before kynned jOur 
Crbte by crisiene acounte A b®usande ^ere. 1399 Xancl. 
Rich. Rcdeles hl 52 [She} houeib the eyren .. And with hir 
c^s keuercth hem till bat kenne. 

Ken, obs. f. Keen a. Kenbow(e : see A-kimbo. 
Keuchi (ken]), sb^^ [Special sense of kench, 
canchy current in various dialects with the senses of 
‘slice, cut, section, etc.* -See £n^. Dial. Diet. s. v. 
Canch.'] A strip or slice of an arable field con- 
taining a number of furrows. 

*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 62 The first devbiion 
from run.rig was by dividing the fanns into kavels or 
kenches, by which every field., was split down into as many 
lots as there were tenants. 

Kench. (kenj), sbP U.S. [perh. the same as 
prec.] A rectangular bin or bo.^ used for salting 
seal-skins; a box used in Salting and packing fish. 

1874 SCAWMON Marine Mammals 162 The (seal) skins axe 
all taken to the salt. houses, and arc salted, in kenches, or 
squarebins. 1887 Fisheries U. S. Sect, v. 1 1. 370 Sliding planks, 
which are taken dowTi and put up in the form of deep bins, 
or boxes— kenches, the sealers call them. 1897 R. Kifling 
Captains Courageous 132 The silvcry-gmy kenches cf well, 
pressed fish mounted bigber and higher in the bold. 

t Kench, z'. Obs. rare. [repr. OE. ^cQiccan 
z^PkankJaity from the root kaisk-y found in OE. 
pccanc mock, gibe, cancittan to laugh noisily, 
cackle, C-VNK, Icel. kank gibing, kankast to jeer ; 
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the ablaut-grade *k{iik- is the base of Chixk vJ- 
and Kixk vi^r. To laugh loudly. 

a x«S 2042 per me mahte iheren .. pe cristene 

keachen and herien pen healent. c 1230 //a/i Meid, 17 Hu 
..te deoueles hoppcn&kcnchinde beaten hondes to-gederes. 
Kench, variant of Kincu, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kekt ppl. a, 

Kendal C^^e-ndal). [f. Kendal in Westmor- 
land, the place of manufacture. 

Rymer's Fccdera II. 825 has a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kempe of Flanders, who established cloth- 
wearing at Kendal. See WciUnorlatid Note’hk.\.rLi,\-^'^^ 
+ 1 . A species of green woollen cloth, Obs. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. Ilf c. 10 § I Certeines draps en diverses 
Coaniees Dengiclerrc appelez Cogware Sc Kendalecloth. 
1410 Rolls 0/ Parlt. lU. 643 Draps appelles Kendales, 
Kerseis, Bakkes, [etc.]. xOt^Mantu Jiouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 
277 Payd for xiij. terdys and iij. quartern's kendalle for a 
gowne and a sadyll clothe, the yerde i.x. d. 1433 Act 
1 Riclu Ilf, c 3 g i3 Any Cloths cdled Kendals. 1497 Ld^ 
Trcas. Acc.,Scoi. I. 340 For vij elne of grene Kentdalee. 
1505 Ibid. III. 37 For -x elne Kentdale to be ane cote to the 
iung. ^1570 Pride LovjI. (1841) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coate was made, a 1687 Cotton Poet. U'hs. (1765) 
82 His Breeches.. Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian, 
f b. attrib. Obs. 

c 1425 Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gads 356 On b3*s hede he had 
a thredebore kendall hood, c 1550 Disc, Common Weal 
En^. (1893) 82 A serv'inge man was ODntent 'to goe in a 
Kendall cote in somer. x6xi Coryat's Crudities Pane^yr. 
Verses, The ?kIayor of HartlepooIe.,Put on’s considering 
ctm and Kendall gowne. 

Kendal green, a. = sense i. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 

15x4 Barcl-w Cyt, <5- Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc) p. vii, 
His costly clothing was threadebare kendall grene. 1532 
More Confui. Tindale \Vks. 618/2 Tj*l he do of his gray 
garmentes and clothe him selfe cumly in gaye kendall 
greene. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 11. iv. 246 Three mis-bcgotten 
Knaues, in Kendall Greene. x8xa Scott Rokeby v. xv, 
A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth ; also, the 
plant Dyer’s Greenweed, with which it ^Yas dyed. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 526/1 The process by which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal neen. 1882 J. Smith Diet. 
Econ. PI., Kendal Gretn,,.z. low bushy shrub of the bean 
family, ..It ricld.> a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green. 

Hence t Kendaliuff Sc. Obs., Kendal cloth. 

^ ?XS.. XVI. (Jaxa)Anccoiu of grene kendill- 

ing. Ibid., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. 

Kend(e, Kendle, etc., Kendly, obs. ff. Ki:5fD, 

Kindle, Kindly. 

tKene, t/, Ohs. [ME. app. lepr. a late 

OE. ( W. Sax.) *c{nian for cpinan, Ken trans. 

To beget, conceive, bear. intr. To be bom. 

cza75 0 . E. blise. xoo per schat a child in pe kenyen, and 
springe, e ism S. Ene. Leg. 1. 319/708 Formest pare keniex 
for-ot stnale boUene preo. ..pis beoth pe preo hexte limes, 
>at formest i-kenede bcoz. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
>ojte he vvolde wite & Ise hou vair pe chamber were War 
nne he w'as ikenede [MS. B, kenedej ar is modcr him here, 
e x^SirFerumb. 5724 Code sone, pat in marj-e y-kened was. 
Keno, obs, f. Kine, Keen a., Ken v.. Kin sb. 
Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenine, -ing, 
obs. ff. Kindoji, Kennet, King, Kenning sb, 
Kenk, obs. form of Kink sb.^ and 
Ke’n-mark. Sc. [L Ken 2/.1 + Makk sb.'] 
A mark by which a thing maybe recognized. 

x 835 J. Bulloch Geo. Jamesone ix. xz2 It needs no such 
kenmark. 1896 in Academy 12 Dec. 533/1 Good writing 
and dear thinking are the ken-marks of The Children 0/ 
the Hour. 

Kenna Sc. = ken not, know not. 

Kennah, obs. var. Henn.v; cf. Alcanna. 

*73 * J* Pjtts Acc. Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant 
call’d Kennah, dived and beaten to Powder. 

Konno, obs. form of Cain 1. 

xSiiA’c, Acts 7 as. V/,c. to Fcw'malcs.kennes, annuel rents. 

Kenned, kend (kend), ppl. a. Sc. ff. Ken 
Z/.I + -EDI.] Known. 

e 1450 Hou-vso Ho-j.'lat 683 Kyngvs and patriaxkis kend, 
With c.irdmahs hale. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. i. ii, ^Vhat 
if ..your Patic think his half-worn Jlcg Aiid her kcu'd 
kisses, h.-vrdly worth a fcg ? xSia Scott Pirate bi, An auld 
kenn’d freend. 1895 Ckockl-tt Men 0/ Moss Hixgs xx, 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 

Kennedya (kcurdia). [mod. bot. L. (Vcnle- 
nat, 1804), from AV/im-i/p, name of a gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genus of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. O. Legnminasx), natives of 
Australia and T.asm.inia, some of which arc culti- 
vated for the sake of their ilowers ; a plant of this 
genus. K. prostrata is the coral-crecper. 

. 1845 FlorisPs yrnl. 75 An early vincr^'U exactly the place 
in whldi to grow Kcnncdj'as. x83x Mrs. C Pkaed i\dicy 
4 l\ I. xxo Vines of the crimson Kcnnedia trailed into the 
streamlet. *835 — Hea .1 Station xgi Crimson kcnnedia 
and hoya taivcstricd the rocks. 

Kennel (kc nel), sb.^ Eorms : 4-6 kenol, 5 
-oUo, 5-6 -oil, (6 cannol), 6-7 konnoll, 6- 
koanol. lapp. a. ONF, *ldiil=^y.chenil (i6th c. 
in Ilaiz.-D.inn.) popular L. canile (in Wr.- 
Wiilckcr ioS/29), t cams dog, with suffix as In 
eviU shccpfold. Sense 3 may partly due .to OF. 
kienaiRe, chienailU (« mod. F. canaille) pack of 
dogs(Goacf.).] 


1 . A house or cot for the shelter of a house-dog; 
a house or range of buildings in which' a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs are kept. 

*3.. kennel'door in 3I. ^1440 Promp. Pars, Tjxf'z 
Kcnel for howndj-Sj-.c^ixeM/ar/w/xA 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
27 In the highest place of the Courte it shall be good to 
buylde the kennell or lodging for the Houndes. X594 Skaks. 
Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 47 From forth the kennell of thy wombe 
hath crept A Hell-hound that doth hunt vs all to death. 
164a CARPE?rrER Experience 11. 3d. 213 The Curre taken out 
of the Kennell, and provoked to barke. 1735 Somerville 
Chase L 124 First let the Kennel be the Huntsman’s Care. 
18S2 Miss Bradooh Ml Royal III. L 16 All the other dogs 
are in their kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

*73S Somerville C/we hi. 54 While from bis Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IL 190 
The instant he perceives himself pursued, he makes to his 
kennel 

c. Contemptuously applied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1837 Dickens Piciw, xlv, He got us a room—we were in 
a kennel before. 1887 Rider Haggard yess xxx\, Jess .. 
never entered the Hottentot's kennel. 

d. A woman’s head-dress, of a shape suggesting 
a kennel. 

See Fairholt’s Hist. Costume (18S5) I. 226, and cf. quoL for 
hennel-sliaped in 3. 

X896 Clouccstcrsh. N. fyQ. No. 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kennel or angular head dress so generally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. 

0. Place to occupy. 

*853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 355 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a very large 
man, a sufficiently narrow kennel between the companion- 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2 . A pack of hounds, or of dogs of any kind. 

c 1470 in Hors Shepe ^ G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb..repr.) 
31 A brace of houndes, a kenel of rccches. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyrgame. 159X 
Shaks. I Hen. V/, iv. ii. 47. 1781 W. Blanc Ess. Hunting 
<1788) 62 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv, Hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him. 

b. A pack or troop of other animals. 

*641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. r. 4S \Vliat a Kennell of 
these Wolves, Leopards, &c.^was there in France. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Meus. I. i. 114 The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 Kincuake Ebthen (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions.. I say a kennel of Hons, for the beasts were., 
simply chained up like dogs. 

4 c. fig. A pack, crew, gang, of persons. Obs. 
JSfil Sidney Apoh Poetrie (Art.) 39 Dronisius, and I know 
not how many more ofthe same kennell 2649 Fuller Just 
Mat^s Fwc. 12 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists coiUe in 
with a full crie. 1720 T. Gordon Cordial /or Low Spirits 
77 We are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock-Jobbers. 

+ d. Used for Canaille, Obs. 

1726 Penn's Tracts Wks. I. 730 It has not only prevail’d 
with the Populace, the Kennel [ed. 1679 CannaleJ, the Vul- 
gar. 1771 E. Long Trial o/Dog^Portcr' in Hone .£ur;p'. 
d<^ Bk. 11 . 199 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 
y. attrib. and Comb., as kennekdoor, •groom, 
•huntsman, •man ; kennel-shaped adj. ; keririel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs are bred; cf, herd-book, stud-book. 

1890 I^Iarc. Delano Sidney Hi. 42 One of these researches 
among •kenncl-books resulted in a present to Ted of the 
mastiff puppies- 13,. Caw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1x40 penne ]>isc 
cachercs ]?at coul>e,cowpIed bor houndes, Vnclosed Je *kcnel 
dore, & calde hem hcr-ouie, 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. 'World 4 The kennel-door was thrown open. 1829 
sporting ^lag. XXIII. 208 My •kennel-^oom nas orders 
frequently to lead the dogs to little distance from the kennel. 
x328 Ibid. XXIIL 23 Your •kcnncl-man should be constantly 
on the watch. X898 Yorksh. Archxot. Jrnl. No. 57. 7 His 
wife Margaret . . wears the •kenncl-shaped head-dress. 

Kennel (ke'ncl), jA- Also 6 kenell, 6-7 
konnell. [Later form of Canned (q.v.); for 
the vowel, cf. ketch, keg, hedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, etc.] The surface drain of a street ; the 
gutter ; = Canned sb^- 2. 

1582 Stanyiiurst /Ends ii. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with slayne carcases heaped. z6o7 Rowl<\nds 
Diog. Lantlu 9 Nay Ue go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shall not iusilc roc lot the wait 1608-33 Br, Hall Medif. 
ft Vows § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Harmer Observ. xiu L 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the vk-atcr, it a\tis anclc-deep. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie 1 . x, 2 Raking with botlx hands in the 
grey dirt of the kenneU 

/S’ *<537 .R- Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose Pref., I will rake 
no deeper into thb kcnnelL 1678 i’ng. Mans Call. 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and Hhby kennel of Satan. 1847 Lewes ///r/. 
Philos. (1E67) 1 1. 97 Descending into the kennel of obscenity 
and buffoonery. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kennel sink, xuater', 
kennel-muddy adj, ; kennol-brow, the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter ; kennel-doah, a splash 
from the gutter; kezmel-Dymph, a girl of the 
streets; i*kcimol wits, muddy brains. Also 
Ke.nnel-ii.\kek. 

1761 LoiuL Mag. XXX. 17 The ^cp..w;Ui a pebble or 
two standing up m the *kcnncl-brow before, would secure 
the posts from bcini' moved. ,2732 CetUl. Mag. I. 332 To 
walk through Rag Fair in Dirty Weather. .a Jostle in one 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a *Kenncl-dash in 
\Hsurtli. X607 Walkiscton OIL Class 16 *KcnncI.muddy 
thoughts. X77X Smoiakit Humph. CL 10 June, Let. i, He,, 
rodulgcd hunsclf..vjUh one of the •kcnnelm>'TnphA. 1599 
Marstom Seo. Viltanie 1. ii. 176 The •kennell sir.ckc of 
suuc\. X707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. s63 Horsc-dung, 


and *Kennel-Watcr, contribute beyond' all belief to tV. 
forwarding of Plants. 25^ E. Gilpin Skial. (tsjB) 5 !•£! 
men should hauc such ’'kennel wits “lo thinkc sb well -f 
a scald railing vaine. 

■Hence {no 77 ce-\vds.) fKe'niielaffe [cf. drainoFe] 
a system of kennels, gutters collectivelv; SeV- 
jjelled a., lying in the gutter ; Ee’imeUy a., such 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

26x3 Sturtevant Meiallica 02 Kennellage is one cf 
the chiefe kinds of Pipeage which passeth and voydeih 
away the stincking and filthy waters of citiies and townes. 
X794 Coleridge To the Nightingale, ^Sister 0/ Ictedom 
Poets', They..hlark the faint Lamp-beam on the KeoncIPd 
mud. 2803 Sir R. T. Wilson Brit. Exp. Egypt 63 'fie 
miraculous qualities of the river [Nile]. .the luxuries whii 
the very kennelly waters would afford. 

t Kennel, sb.^ Obs. In 6 keneL Var. Cancel 
sb.'i‘ 5; cf. Cannel-bone, neck-bone. 

1332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 902 The knot of the 
necke, le neu du col', the bole of the necke, la /ossedu cch 
the kenel of the necke, la canol du coL ' 

Kennel, sb.^, obs. form of Canned sbi^ 

17.. Black in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II, 242 mi< 
Parrot, or kennel coal is distinguished by proHucing a more 
copious bright flame. 2794 Mrs Piozzi Synon, I. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps his chamber from excess of cold. 

Kennel (ke-nel), v. [f. ICennel Ji.l] 

1 . intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel : to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast; 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person {contemptuous)-. 
To lodge or lurk. Also_;i^. 

2552 Huloet, Achcrusius, a , . caue in hell wherin ., the 
doggeofhell cannelletli. 112577 Gascoigne Wks., Tosuchas 
/ltd /ault. We see the dog that kencls in his den. 1599 J. 
Ferne Let. 4 May {Cecil MSS. Hatf. Ho. LXIX. No. 103), 
The book, .was inade by Campion while he kenelled at this 
house. 1603 Drayton //rro/V, Ep. xHL 156 Glad here tokennell 
in a Pad of Straw. 26x0 Guillim Heraldry hi. xiv. (1660) 166 
You shall say that a Fox Kenneleih. X726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 102 The rest kennelling like Hounds on Deck, 
or where they could. • 2847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt, il iiL 
(x86i) 279 All foul passions that kennel in a sensual souL 
1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Feb. 445/1 The dull, 
sodden faces of the man and woman who kennelled there.' 

2 . Irons. To put into, or keep in, a kennel. 

2592 Shaks. Vett. Ad. clii, Here kennelled in a brake 

she finds a hound. 2641 J. Jackson 7 ’rue Evang, T. iii. 
205 Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 2709 
Steele Tatter No. 62 ? 3 That Quwler of the Town where 
they are kennel’d is generally inhabited by strangers.^ 2887 
Daily News 3i^Dec. 3/8 Mr, .C. kennelled the harriers at 
the house of a friend. 

b. trans/. and /g. To lodge, shut up] to put 
in a place of retreat or confinement. 

1582 Stanvhurst /Ends i. (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld 
neere forrest vnder an angle Of rock, 2607 Rowlands 
Dior, Lanth. 12 Away with bim,..chayne and kennell him 
vp m layle.' 2677 Mrs. Behn Adelazer 11. ii, Lei’s to the 
Queen’s Apartment, and seize this Moor; I am sure there 
the Mongrel's kennel’d. 2840 Dickens Bartu Rudge xviii, 
Hold the torch up till I've got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

Hence Ke’uneHed ppl. a. ; KomnelliDgrt'^/. 
also eoner. provision of kennels ; also attrib.^ 

2716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) L 63 His next 
keimellii^ Place was at the falls of Connecticut River. 
I730-'46 Thomson Autumn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day again. 1870 Blaine Encycl. /?«n 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1945 The kennelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds in amplitude. 1876 Geo. Lljot 
Dan. Der. xxxv. Gwendolen had lingered behind to look 
at the kennelled olood-hounds. ' 

Kennelage, -nelled, -nelly : see Kennel sb.- 
t Ke'imel-ratkex’. Obs. A raker of the gutter ; 
a scavenger ; also used as a term of abuse. 

C2589 Theses Martiniance 27 You contemne such kenell 
rakers and scullions.' 2628 Wither Wks (1633) 55* 

Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doc Than poorest 
Kenncll-rakcrs. 2732 Arbuthnot Treat. Scolding ys \ou 
did not love Cruelty, you Kcnnel-raker, you Gibbct-carrier. 

Kennen, obs. form of Kenning sb. 

Ke'nner. rare. [f. Kenz'.I] One who kens, 

• 2686 F. Spence tr. Var/l/as' Medids 63 The accurate 
Kenners of military discipline judged that the Town woulu 
have been taken fortliwitn. (xSpx AtkinsonZoj/ o/GtanU 
Killers 224 Go, consult the Co’stal, the all-kenncr.]^ 
t Kennet^. Obs. Also 4-5 kenet, 5 -iL [a. 
ONF. kennet — OK. ehie 7 iet,eic. (Godef.), dira. of 
chien dog.] A small dog, used in hunting. 

23.. Gaw. 6- Gr. Knt. 1701 A kenct krj’cs 
on njin calles. ?<x 1400 Morte Arth. 122 The Roma>'ncs .. 
Cowchide as kcnctcz before ^ kyngc sclvyne, e *4*S 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lyiyl kcnct haddci 2486 
Albans F iv'b, Theis be the namj'S of houndes .. Ivacojs, 
Kenctlj-s, Terroures. x6oa 2nd PL Return/r. 

V. 870 My father. .kcepcs an open table for aU^Kinuc 01 
dogges. ..He hath your .. Leurier, your SpaiUclJ, your 
Kennets. 26x4 Bk, Hauking in Strutt Sports .J Past, L l 
( i8ox) 17 Lemors, kcncts, terrours, 
t Kennet-. Ohs. rare. Also 5 kannotto, 0 
kenet(to. [prob. a. ONF. ^cantlU, *kenctte « 
OF. chenette (one e.xample in Godef.), I. 
hoa^* : cf, ONF. canu, kenu, y.chenu x-^-^cCtnulus.] 
A kind of grey clotii. , . 

X480 C\XTON Ovid's Met. xiv. xlL 63b/x Wcl 
for age to iicmble S: bad m^c his htd lyke ^ “it lau 
been of k.anncttc. X54X Act 33 Hen. P'l/l, c. 3 A ccrla>r.c 
kindc .. of walsbe clothes called whylcs, ru^ettes, iim 
kcnctlcs. [InPouUonX-r««r/2; heneem Blount, PluUqi^.ctGl 

b. Comb. Konuot-colour <r., grey-colourcu. 
*530 Palsgr. 235/2 Kcnct colourc, ccndrl. 



kenning. 


r£ pii .. .»if , —.1, 

prxbend&i. ,*344 5 • ji^Hs Durham (Surte^) S-JS 

fete.) Kenine. t'392 Warhworih Cos. m 

WnrsByngk=nnen bon.] tushell mett, a kenmge. 

Hut. (Surtees 1835) 4*°. I 8^^= 

ij peckes. 157S to the poore. 1673 Defor. Cast. 

..one kennyng °f 'T^ening of wbeate flower for pyes. 
tS", fcm^cTKfnuin^ a measure of two pecks. 

tSojfn Heslop "fl Now only Sc. and 

Kenning (ke mo), m. so i+".isg 1.] 

„orth. dial. (exc. sense 6 ). [f. Kes 

tl. Teaching, mstmetion ^UOs. 

ciizo Sir Beues Q*is. of eni man. <^*33® 

\Vii> oute '<=a"‘"R/‘^-/',ooUs( f.U When y blamed my 
Brcxne Chran. )Vacc (R°m> “-iS hare kennyng. nn 
Su”.’p".®B-^'S4 P‘= kennyng to cletkes 

^5'r‘s’ign, token. J,et"enlng 

,G«?“ kS'S'be mde ^se^ inerjh of ur ranscunu li.d. 
‘^o^S^&Vn^thesihiske^ 

+ 3. Visual cognition; Obs. 

Phrases in, tuithin, ^^"“p’ -tn^ny.. hade Kennyng 

C1400 Troy 0837 Nai«hcr CO p Chn,u 

ofoiher, But past to here p™a 577 of Shippe^ 

1. 490 There arrmed_in their sig ^^^Ptench Shippes. 

which at the first kenning, they tOTke _ ^ 

1586 R. Lane in Capt. bmith within the roaine, 

from thence was ‘bo.usht a (i88o) 

beinc without kfinning of ^ • i,* j Unme. xS99 Haklu^^ 

34 ife U in kenning of his -‘^^f„^„“?“notheffland cafled 

Voy, 11. 1. 102 We had kenmng ^ ^ 

hifsa. 1630 LensaR? m see of the Earth above 

491 Again, at a kenning we onnor^^^^^^ /Jrrirpr 

ten or twelve leagues. ^ io97 . eo’ing somewhere 

‘/^rd ad -3 Tbj L“tLtnt°tfthrRfad fvhi* Clun.e 
from her House within kenning 10 

'v“4™Raiige of sight: "L^a shyppe '* ‘hat 

1530 Paesch. 431 . 1 am M[oufet] Silhaaruus 

comeih within the kennyn& *S» . jt^nnine were. 

6^ N^ith1u^“our kenning!yeth Sardinia 

nT"?he“nce that bounds^ the ^ran^e.of 
ordinary vision, ccj>- at sea, Cf.’KEtr ri.t !• 
measure of about 20 or 21 jistanciain 

at49o Botoser liin. ‘Nasmith *77^^^„„y„g contmet 
de le narrow see . .v kennyngys, fl sawe the ship thre 
“a.miliarix e*5« >04 He saw^ l,g„es 

kennynges fene on the sea, SevUeV ^ Kenning, 
ferre. f«8 Lcland //f«. cV«v Westesie Point of 

is to say about a XX Niles frm ,v. xxib (1737) 94. 

Cornewaulle. *^9,4 bt°TTEO 

I see Land. .’US wiihin a NennmS. cognizance , 

5. Mental cognition; % riesMy 

recognition. Now * rrorM. 

kenning, carnal knowledge. 64pyseluyu baddc 

cr4oo tr. Secreta ■Jrc«3.i ‘'^fl„(.hly kennynge with he 

takyn deed, hurgh he hete of y ^ knowynp. " 

CX440 Pra\k: Peerv. 

co^mcia, agntcio. *7 • • ^a rS , kn 

1 crept quietly owre the bed, out ^h^^ ^ Hcnnin, knowing. 

down beside him. 182B Cra , kennen. , 

‘Ye're seeafeafully waxen, at y P enough to he 

■ b. A recognizable P°‘tion . 1 
perceived; a little. Sc- an a kennm 

1785 Burns Uuca Cuidm, Tho y 
wring. To step aside is human. Some get than 

187 (Jam.) Gif o' this Glass, av., That stnngs 

me, I’ve got content. 187S Irhu^ iSpj Stevenw 

just a kenning thicker than winning on the wrong 

Cnfr/«m 103 His father was..akenni b 

of the law. — ..c-s/mtc used lu 


673 

bers and covering of corresponding numbers 

cards, in a cards and keno 

1870 Scnhiurs Mag^ 3*»/± *. ^,ne 11/2 He opened 

for Lall stakes. exclamation I heard 

a door and ushered me ;“.,“^,.tion...Some of the mem- 

rvas'Kmo andapnn^nfsatf^^^^ 

bers were lying about w ? importation, kino, 

been hit hard by the late t Ameren imp „£po6o£l'a, 

ggiFSiss 

and Bailey 17 3o)- ,. Biol, [irreg. 

Kenogenesis (‘“."‘’“S® J . 

ioccxno-aikatnogmest!,t(s - J 

genesis.] Haeckel s bereditarv development 

genesis in ‘ ® b^features dmved from its 

Xenogene’tio a. r L lo The term Keno- 

,,.rj „ This disunction belwe 


KENTISH, 


xsoo-ao Dusrar Poems lx. ‘f 

jevtuis, Cowkin kenseis and oil k 

V/VXv Gn Nni. i5 - CoUccIbie Sazo u 3§i 

gbid.Vcirt ke"--! k'^avis. Inthrang and dans.t in 
ihravis. - •’ r/^-:~:« v 


applied to ml sucu -H .. primaeval parepwu* 

to lie e,xplained by T^lingenesis or inherited 

%-d. rr -ibis dutmeuon belwe-n^^^^^^^ 
evolution, and Kenogen^m naturalists. 

yet been sufficiently apprecia / K^vwffts 

LiSinns s >■ ■" F“' 

by Christ in the Chrise v. 113 Here 

hfiAA W H. Mti-t. Sertiu le voluntary emptying 

iSxv%p.T0ssiiffs:i<"'S. 

SernKenosis.. ‘884 H A Tol^ma^^^^ ^ 

r'/t Os. 9 , y . is really limited* 

Sat the Divine Being m Christ IS leay g,, 

Kenotic fy. lee prcc. and -ic.] Of 

rS,tiSIT"^ “ 

the oootrine of kenosi^ r .161 The Kenotic 

1 ^ CfstisTt: Encvcl' ^ 


r ncri.an‘*“& . 

he doctrine of p./.v Knmil. I- 48‘ The Kenotic 

xaSa-t ScKAFF Ettcycl. ^.^'^-cordance with the facts of 
• U? Giessen IS M„SdcSqniroyemy 'v« 


.- r Ciesin ifmure N "accordance ^h ed 

So Kemoti^ in Egyasit- 


KenSpecE fke-nsp^Sbscure : the form agrees 
Q -spec» ^ tfnb Sw. kanspak, . 

with Korw. 

recognizing P®'^°uSn) -^ut the change from the 
faculty of ‘ocognitio ) . difficulties. Some 

active to a ® f ;o„ avith conspicnotts, but 

have suggested conlii ,. ,s given by 

evidence is "“"‘fifay (167.O. 

^V"°Nor\hera glossaries.] most Buckes 

othef N Cockain® ^”^*^wrowe^them by vpon ihcir 

ha^-” "^urlroA 

on poetics, and is denveu iro.u -- .- B The 1 ''“t£n anome noted °ak. m to us ‘ ,3^^ yl. 37^Tke 

m’S-or til, ‘ to name after . Bor. H. 448 The vention at Q„,acEV. „ck, to use a good °ld 

iB3> VtcFUSSON & Powell poetry. I ^ke. *^_„*re. .is certainly .*t -^ Q^-^OBtSioN 

extreme development of the ^^Tcharacteristic 1 v°Sfshwoid—tbatis,recogn^ j,|jyjchbroach . 

,00.. n^ex,. V.,.V.VA Tntrod. 59 A._cnarack in general, | Engnsnwo*^'^^ as a co^ « norUl. 


ibirt.) t...urrii>j 

rkent) sb'i Sc. and nortb. [prigin nn- 

haifing ane grit grene Kent ana jj ^ gj^^p. 

ii7oo N. bSrn m Kan^uy 

herds. .With cur a^ “ .j,. lean’d out o’er a kent. 

Sep“ 3s3/a He placed his long pole or 

kent in front of him. 

2. A punting‘pole. 

wteJ tKPJ-lSfrrr'’ss^o.r ” 

«f ,= of fab'ioweven is 

187s Ures put. A rp „,l,.d ,he to/, to which 

hIoks°“d ropeTtitlached for the purpose of shifting 
romd the oarcass. g Rennit. [KEN Z'-^] 

Kent, ppl. “■ jp ^ j Kenned, known 

Northern and western Sc. to ,,eiih the with 

Ju"e\?nffir[af .(1:endl'-chyis visage -787 Bu-s^ To 

n Painter, You'll "asY draw a wee^^^ ilk kent spot 

NEILL Poet. Wks. ‘llS^ in ScribnePs hfag. Nay 

ts rBStian.'.?hoNd mean a man of family, one 

und ’‘orllt. dial. [f. Kent rAl; 

V^] inly, J;vCs!u'V,..orkent 

,820 Scott Abbot xnnv, th=> Richardson 

where d=P'h 9“™!*, '° ^^an had just been d-e«r- 

Borderers 1 ableBk. V li. i75 

over the Tweed. P VNT 2^ 2: cf. K-^b’T lA- 

^l£.Sitp^ 4 s'itSAs!:;s. 

Kental, obs. variant Q 

A ~ 

peculiar to the D% m Having gathered 

m7e?hera“n\\n^Airor;h^^^^^^^^^^ f 

to send it to you. g Rentin. [app- f- 

tKe-ntmg. A1 7^ „„der 

Kent, the English county fc ^ ^j jb. 

Kentish a. 3) +-‘^ -J .g,,) Linnen Cloth, as Can- 

‘ngs are exported “ as a strainer. 

b. A P“=« 3 V. Plum. Let the Syrup .. be 

1725 BRadlcv Aa«. DKA p,n„,5, 

strain’d through a Kentl po CentlSO, J 

Kentish.. [OK dnlisc, f. 

Kentiso, -iss, 4.A®ntm8 t. 

C£kA ad. L. Canita , j’ chiefly of the in- 
i’. .Of r«n»(see quot. 1887). 


tiis lamer woa..** ^ 

6“ One of the periphtustic expresrtons^^us^^^^.^ 
stead of the simple name o ^ L t^y. 
of Old Teutonic, and pP; .0“ J ;:um-*=hatile. 

Examples are ‘’“’^‘‘'^‘’'^"^‘^edimval Icelandic „ 

The term is adopted from th idiomatic use of k 

on poetics, and is derived from the lai 
vitftyt til, * to name after . Poet. Bor. H- 44® 

1883V1CFUSSON & in Northern 

extreme development of the characteristic ornam , 

1889 Cook Judith Introd. 59 A „y m general. 

Old English, as’well us “f early Teuton^ The ken 

arethekennings. *896 .Wu3A i * ^ extend 33 

niags for ‘ mad’ in GriSndal s Claots roe 

closely printed columns. „1a.,3 a spy-gfd®^' 8“^^, 

7. Comb., as t kenmng-glass, ^ W & ^b^eiitly 

telescope ; t kenning-plaoe, a place R 
in sight. - ^ /Ajb.) IN* ®3? ^ 

1603 7?r^. Grahh/icrr’ Cu. 15 Jan Qj,yiHian Kuige. ^ 

Called A Kennyng glass M « f"”|eth forth as a Ken- 

H0LLANDCa,«rfC«’fi'«r. 1.606 It SUr 

ning place to the view of eye^ . yarC. Also. / 

■i-Ke’miiixg, nbl. 

kinning. [app. f. Ken z';" of an egg- , 
birth.] The cicatricula or treaa „,„t,iUeus, the 

1585 HrGOlNs.tr. Jum,u' ^f'"/vrith?n 

sireine or kenning of the ^jjd of m' or a 

There is found in the top or [hmpe— ^;„g a drop or a 
the shell, a certaine round knot ^ Kmning. 

nauil, rising aboue the rest, iCkNT 

Kennii obs. f. Kenned, KENTi'i^ 


fSee prec. ; the 

dTaU Also ®‘^“';=as'lri etc.] Easily 

ending may ^ ® ajpicuous. .What kind 

lecogmzable . A 

,,,4 Mirs. CEinuv. Gl0.pnn 

f J Woman IS It >0 jo ^ Oowd. I79S ^..yy 

aa KonslKkle^,^ she is Scott idonasU 

7^oine*VtSXh«f’^^^^ 

fJ'wM'lia^yXnotioa of the Aristocrat being ken- 
■^‘f'k‘l‘f2“wtome. [Of unknown etym. 

*• , lAm 1 is due to a mis- 

edition of LAW— 


I 6f or bclonging^o Kent-^^Chm 

A'airmi. :Lau^?-'b“i 
tisce fyrde l-arr °n5'“’„a‘TjEVlsA E%den (Rolls) V. 355 
teat Kentisse) Kentisshe men fyfe uafl ‘‘‘‘y 

fgissasss5-»s 

n^MiS^ankErbescftan. 1670 KA\ men. thougli 

I73S Perm.a ■‘‘’r?I'‘^H'"^hrir^5Deech. 1866 Morris djenb. 

ffiuodre'm^h'e CTd^Kcntishonho^^^^^^ 

Periods. . peculiar to, Kent, as 

3. a. Commoapn, 01 J pippin, tracery. 
Kentish ague, ‘^‘" 7 ' ",,^ in Kent, as Kentish 
tree-, made or manufa balsam, ZJogp 

brick, cloth etc. [Britt. & Hoik); 

Mercury, gnecies of paper (see quot.) ; 

+Kentisli cap, a specif ^ relatives; Kentish 
Kentish ctansins, ^ of ffie hooded aow, 

■crow, one of the Are, a prolonged and 

Corvus cortnx, “t applause, or demonstra- 

?^n^impatXeeordLent"(^idto^^^ 


KENDAL. 


673 


KENNET. 


the ablaut-grade is the base of Cl^^'K 

and IviNK i/.t] iJiir, To laugh loudly. 

a 1235 A'a//;. 2042 per me malite ihcrcn .. pe crlstcnc 

kenchen and herien pen hcaknt. c 1230 //a// d/rrV. ij Hu 
, , te deoueles hoppen & kenchinde beaten hondcs to-gederes. 
Kench, variant of Kincu, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kent ///. a. 

Kendal (ke-ndal). [f. Kendal in Westmor* 
land, the place of manufactvtrc. 

Ryiner's Fadera II. 825 h.as a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kempe of Flanders, \v'hocstabli.shed cloth* 
weaving at Kendal. See Wcstutorlaml Note-hk. 1. 241-250.! 
•f* 1. A species of green woollen cloth. Obs.^ ' 

1389 Act 13 RieJu IT^ c. 10 § I Certeines dra^ cn diverscs 
Countees Denglelcrre appelez Cog^varc & ivend.ilecloilj. 
1410 Rolls 0/ Pixrlt. 111. 643 Draps appclles Kcndales, 
Kerseis, Bakkes, [etc.]. X464il/«*«rt. Ilousch. E.xp. (Ro.xb.) 
277 Payd for iiij. 3crd>*s and iij. quartcrys kendallc for a 
gowne and .a sadyll clothe, the yerde ix. d- 1483 Aci 
I Rlc/u ///, c S § i3 Any Cloths called Kcndals. 1497 /.cf. 
Treas. Act.. Scol. I. 340 For vij cine of grcnc Kentdalcc. 
1505 /lid. III. 37 For X elne Kcnldale to be aim cole to the 
King. CIS70 Pride «'{■ Lcnul- (1841) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coate w.as made, a 1687 Cotton Poet^ Wks. (*765) 
82 His Breeches .. Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian, 
f b. attrib. Obs. 

CX425 Lydg, Assembly 0/ Gods 356 On hj*s hede he had 
a thredebare kendall hood, c x5so Disc, Common Ufcttl 
Efi^. (1893) 82 A servinge man was content to goe in a 
KendoJl cote in somer. i6xt Coryat's Crjidities Fanejjyr, 
Verses, The Jlayor of Hartlepoole,,Put on’s considering 
cap and Kendall gowne. 

2 . Kendal green, a. « sense i. Now only 
ardi. or Kist. 

X514 Barcl.\y O'/. «5* Uplondyshvu (Percy Soc.) p. vii, 
His costly clothing was threadebare kendall grene. 1532 
More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 618/a Tyl he do of his gray 
garmentes and clothe him selfe cumly in gaye kendall 
CTeene. X596 Sn.tKs. x Hen. /K, it. iv. 246 Three mis-bcgottcn 
Knaues, in Kendall Greene. xSxa Scott Rokeby v. xv, 
A seemly gown of Kendal green. 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth ; also, the 
plant Dyer’s Greenweed, with which it was dyed, 
x866 Treas. Sot. 526/1 The process bj* which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal green. xSSa j. Smith Diet. 
Ecotu P/., Kendal Gr«M,,,a low bushy shrub of the bean 
family. ..It j-ields a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green. 

Hence + Kendaliug' Sc. 03 j., Kendal cloth. 

? xs. . AberdeenRc^. XVI, (Jam.) Ane coitt of gxenc kcndill* 
ing* /bid., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. 

Kend(e, Kendle, etc,, Kendly, obs. ff. Kind, 
Kindle, Kindly. 

+ Keiie, V. Obs. [ME. app. repr. a late 

OE. (\V. Sax.) ^c^nlan for c^nnan, Ken tr.-] trans. 
To beget, conceive, bear. Intr. To be bom, 
ei2j$ 0 . E. Mise. xoo per schal a child in ]>e kenycn, and 
springe, c ism S. Ene. Leg. L 319/70S Formest pare keniez 
Ktr*of smale boUene preo. ..pis booth p« preo hexte Umes, 
bat formest i-kenede bcoz. X297 R* Glocc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
pojte he wolde uite & ise hou vair pe clumber were War 
inne he was ikenede [.I/IS*. S. keiiedel ar U moder him bete, 
e x^ SirFerumb. 5724 Code sone,pat in marj-e y.kened was. 
Kene, obs. f. Kine, Keen a., Ken v.. Kin sb. 
Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenino, -ing, 
obs. ff. Kindoji, Ke.vnet, Kino, Kenning sb. 
Kenk, obs. form of Kink sb.^ and t/.- 
Ke*n-mark. Sc. [f. Ken + Mark sb.'j 
A mark by which a thing maybe recognized. 

1885 J. Bulloch Geo. Jamesone ix. jxs It needs no such 
kenmark. X896 in Academy \i Dec. 533/1 Good witing 
and clear thinking are the kea*marks of Tlu Children 0/ 
the Hour. 

Kenna Sc. = ken not, know not. 

Kennah., obs. var. Henna ; cf. Alcanna. 

*73* J* Pitts Ace. Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet >vith a certain Plant 
call’d Kennak, dried and beaten to Powder. 

Kenne, obs. form of Cain^. 
x6x2 Sc. Acts yas. VI, <e. 10 Fe\viiiales,kennes, annuel rents. 
Kenned, kend (kend), ppl. a. Sc. ff. Ken 
z/.l + -EdI.] Kno^vn. 

ei4So Holland Hovjlat 6 ^"% Kyngis and patriarkU kend, 
with cardmalis hala 1725 Ramsav Gent. Sheph. \. ii, What 
if . . your Patie think his half-worn Meg And her kea'd 
kisses, hardly worth a feg ? iSia Scott Pirate be, An auld 
keitn d freend. .895 Crockett rl/err of Ji[ oss Ha^s ix, 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 
Kenuedya (^kenfdia). [mod. bot. L. (Vente- 
nat, 1S04), from Kettncdy, name of a {gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genus of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. O. Legttmimsa'), natives of 
Australia and Tasmania, some of which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their flowers ; a plant of this 
genus. K. prosirata is the coral-creeper. 

_ Florist's yrnU 75 An early vinery is exactly the place 

in which to grow Kennedyas. xSSx ^Irs. C. Praed Policy 
<5‘ P» I. 110 Vines of the crimson Kennedia trailed into the 
streamlen 1885^ — Head Station 191 Crimson kennedia 
and hoya tapestried the rocks. 

Kennel (kernel), sb.^ Forms : 4-6 kenel, 5 
-eUe, 5-6 -ell, (6 cannel), 6-7 kennell, 6- 
kennol. [app. a. ONF. *kenil=Y . chenil (iblh c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) popular L. canlle (in \yr.-: 
Wiilcker 198/29), f. canis dog, with suffix as in 
ovtU sheepfold. Sense 2 may be partly due to OF. 
kitnailU, chitnailh ( — mod. F. canaille) pack of 
dogs (Godef.).] 


1. A House or cot for the shelter of a house-dog; 
a house or range of buildings in which' a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs arc kept. 

13.. isce kennelnioor in a). ^1440 Promp. Parv. srjifs 
Kcncl forhowndys,. .canicularium, i576TukncKV. Venerie 
27 In the highest phacc of the Courtc it skill be good to 
buyldc the kenneU or lodging for the Houndcs. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich, HI, IV. iv. 47 From forth the kcnnell of thy wombe 
h.Tth crept A lien-hound that doth hunt vs all to dealli. 
164a CAnrENTEtt E.tPerienee 11. xL 2x5 The Cuxru taken out 
of the Kcimcll, and provoked to harkc. 1735 Somcuvillb 
Chase 1. 124 First let the Kennel be (he Huntsman’s Care. 
1882 Miss Bhaddon Mi. Royal 111. L 16 All the other dogs 
are in their kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

*735 So.MnRviu.KC/;<wtfiti. sj While from his Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 190 
The instant he perceives hniLSclf pursued, he makes to his 
kennel 

c. Contemptuously applied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1837 Dicklns PicIotL'. xlv, He got us a room— uc were in 
a kennel before. 1887 RtoKit IIaccard yess xxxl, Jess., 
never entered the Hottentot’s kennel. 

d. A woman’s head-dress, of a shape suggesting 
a kennel. 

Sec Fairholi's // m/. Costume I. 226, and ct quot. for 
kennebshitped in 3. 

1896 Gloucestersk. N. Ka 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kenitcl or angular head dress so ocncrally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VI 1. 
o. ftg. Place to occupy. 

1853 I^NB Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 355 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a verj’ large 
man, a sutTicicnily narrow kennel between the comjianion* 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2. A pack of hounds, or of dogs of any kind. 

c 1470 in Hors Shepe <5- G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
31 A uracc of houndcs, akcnci of rccchcs. Pilgr. Per/. 

1*53*) 49 A kcnel of houndcs folowyngc lhc>T game. 1591 
Shaks. I Hetu VI, iv. ii 47. 2781 W. Hi.anx Ess. Hunting 
<1788) 62 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds.^ X826 Scott IKtwxA/.iv, Hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him. 

b. A pack or troop of other animals. 

1641 J. Jackson Trtte Evang. T. t. 48 W>at a Kcnnell of 
these Wolves, Leopards, &c \vas tliere in France. X765 T. 
Hutciiinsos Hist. Mass. 1. 1 xxx The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 Kinclaku Eothen (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions.. 1 say akenncl of lions, for the beasts were., 
simply chained up like dogs. 

*f c. fig. A pack, crew, gang, of jjcrsons. Old. 

xSrSx Sidney ApoU Poetrie (i\rk)39 Dlonisius, and I know 
not how many tnorcofthcs.amckcnnclL 1649 Fcllek yust 
Mads Fuit. 12 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come in 
wiili a lull eric. 1720 T, Gori^n Cordial /or Lo-.v Spirits 
77 We are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock-Jobbers, 
fd. Used for Canaille. Obs. 

1726 Penn's Tracts Wks. L 730 It has not only prevail’d 
with the Populace, the Kennel [ed *679 CannalcJ, the Vul- 
gar. 1771 K. Lo.nc Trial 0/ Dog'' Porter' in Hone Every', 
ac^ Bk. If. 199 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 
o. attrib. and Comb., as kennel'door, -groom, 
-Juintsman, -man ; kennel-shaped adj. ; konnel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs are bred ; cf, herd-book, sittd-book. 

1890 Marc. Delano Sidney iii. 42 One cf these researches 
among *kennel-books resulted in a present to Ted of the 
mastilf puppies. X3,. Gaw. Cr. Knt. 1x40 penne pise 
cachcrcs pat coupe, cowplcd hor houndcs, Vncloscd pc ’•kenel 
dore, & caldc hem )»cr.outc, 2875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. ’World 4 The kennel-door was thrown open. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 208 My •kcnncl-gVoom has orders 
frequently tole-ad the dogs tolittlcdisiance from the kennel. 
1828 IbuL XXI II. 23 Your •kcnncLman should be constantly 
on the watch. 2898 Yorkslu eXrchxcU /rnl. Na 57, 7 His 
wife JIargarct. .wears the •kennel-shaped head-dress. 
Keuuel (ke*ncl), sb/- Also 6 keuell, G-7 
kcnnell. [Later form of Cannel sbiX (q. v.) ; for 
the vowel, cf. ketch, keg, kedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, etc-] The surface drain of a street ; the 
gutter : = Canned sbX 2. 

1582 Stanvhurst FEncis n. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with 3^)110 carcases heaped. x6o7 Row lands 
Diog. Lant/u 9 Nay ile go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shale not iustle me for the walk 1608-33 Br. Hall Medit. 

<V Vovos § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Harmer Observ. xil L 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the water, it was ancle-deep. 1879 G. Mac- 
Do.VALD .Sr> Gibbie 1. L 2 Raking with both hands in the 
grey dirt of the kenneL 

/g, ' 1637 R, Hu.MPiiREY tr. St. Ambrose Pref., I will rake 
no deeper into this kennell. 1678 yng. Mans Call, 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and filthy kennel of Satan. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867)11. 97 Descending into the kenne! of obscenity 
and buffoonery'. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kennel sink, xuafer\ 
kennel-mnddy adj. ; kennel-brow, the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter ; kennel-dash, a splash 
from the gutter; kennel-nymph, a girl of the 
streets ; *1* kennel wits, muddy brains. Also ' 
Kennel-baker. 

1761 Loi^ Mag. XXX, 17 The step.. with a pebble or I 
two standing uo in the •kennel-brow before, would secure 
the posts from being moved. 1731 Gentt. Mag, I. 332 To , 
walk through Rag Fair in Dirty Weather.. a jostle in one j 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a * Kennel-dash in ' 
a fourth. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 26 *Kcnnel-muddy j 
thoughts. 177X Smollett CZ 10 June, Lcl i, He.. I 
*Ddulged himself . .with one of the *kennel-nymphs. 2599 ' 
Marston Sco. Villanie i. ii. 176 The •kennell sincke of i 
slaues. X707 Curios, in Husb. Card. s68 Horse-dung, | 


and •Kcnncl-Watcr, contribute beyond' all belief to iHa 
foiAvarding of Plants. 2508 E, Gilpin Skial. (1878) 5 '1 hat 
men should haue such *kcniiel wits 'lb ihinkc so well S 
a scald railing vaine. 

Hence {wuce-wds.) tKo-naelatre [cf. dminageS 
a system of kennels, gutters collectively; XoV- 
nollea a., lying in the gutter ; Ee-nneUy a., sudi, 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

1613 STUHTEVA.xr MetallUa 02 Kcnnellage is one of 
tlio diicfc kinds of Pipcaec which p.T5st;tli and voydeth 
.away llic stinckini; and filthy waters of cittics atid townci 
1794 CoLr.KiDCE Ta the Niff/ttinsale, ‘ Sisttr o/im-egim 
Pacts’, Tlicy..Matk the faint Lantp.bteun on the Kcnncll'd 
mud. 1803 Sin it. T. Wn_sox Prit. Exp. Eo'pt 63 'Ik. 
inimculous qu.rlilicsof the river [Nile]. .the luxuries which 
the very kcnnclly waters would aflbrd. 

t Kennel, r 5.3 Ohs. In 6 kenoL Var. C.vksjl 
ji.t 5; cf. C.\!r.NKt.-»0NE, neck-bone. 

c 1532 Dtr Wl-.s Introd. Fr. in P.rlsgr. 902 Tile knot of the 
nccke, U net! du col : tlic hole of the nccke, 4t fosse du cci; 
tile Jtenel of llie iiecke, its ccinol du cot. 


Kennel, sb. ■, obs. form of C.t.VNEL sb.- 
<7.. liLxcK in IJrand l/isi. Ncwcasile (tjitp II. 242 note, 
Parrot, or kennel coat is dUtinguished by producing a more 
copious bright tiaine. 1794 Alas Piozzi Sy/ion. I. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps nis chamber from excess of cold. 

Kennel (ke-ncl), v. [f. JCe.vnel j^.i] 

L intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel ; to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast: 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person {contemptuous)'. 
To lodge or lurk. Also^^. 

2552 Huloet, Aehentsius, a .. caue in hell wheria .. the 
doggcoflicllcannclleth. <1x577 Gascoigne \Vks.,Tosuehas 
/iHii/ault, Wc see i)ic dog that keneU in his den. 2599 J. 
Ferse Let. 4 May ((^ccil MSS, Half. Ho. LXIX. No. *03), 
The book, .was m.adc by Campion while he kenclied at this 
house. 2603 DBAVTos//<rr<i/£’, A/. xiiLisdGlad here to kennell 
in .1 Pad of Straw. s 6 ioCvtLUM Hera/dfynuxiv.(i 66 o)i 66 
You sh.nll wy that a Fox Kcnnclclh. 2726 C. Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 102 The rest kennelling like Iiounds on Deck, 
or where they could. 2847 Bush.scll Chr, Nuri. il iiL 
(1S62) 279 Alf foul passions tliat kennel in a sensual soul 
2884 R P. Roe in HarpeVs Mag. Feb, 445/2 The dull, 
sodden faces of the man and woman who kennelled there.' 
2. trans. To put into, or keep in, a kennel. 

2592 Siuiw-L Yen. <5- Ad. clii, Here kennelled In a brake 
she finds a hound. 2642 J. Jackso.s True Evang, T. iiL 
205 Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 2709 
Steele Tatlcr No. 62^3 Th.u Qurj-tcr of the Town where 
they arc kcnncl’d is generally inliabited by siraocers.^ 2887 
Daily Ncujs 31^ Dec. 3/S Mr. C. kennelled the Turners at 
the house of a friend. 

b, transf, and fig. To lodge, shut up\ ^ put 
in a place of retreat or confinement. 

2582 Sta.svhurst yBneis 1. (Arb.) 28 Hb ships hee kenneld 
necrc forrest vndcr an angle Of rock. 2607 Rowlands 
D/og. Lanth. 12 Away with bim,.,chayne and kennell him 
vp m layle. 2677 Mbs. Bejin Adelazer n. ii, Let’s to the 
Queen’s Apartment, and seize this Moor: I am sure (here 
the Mongrel’s kennel’d. 1840 Dickens i?«r;r. Rudge xvul 
Hold the torch up till I’ve got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

Hence Ko’Duolled ppl. a . ; Ko'nnelliflgrr'^/. w.) 
diso concr, provision of kennels; o\so attrib.^ 

1716 B. Church Hist, Philip's War (1865) L 6^ His next 
kennelling Phicc was at the falls of Connecticut Rh'®/- 
2730-46 Thomson Autumn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day again. 1870 Blaine Encyd. 
Sports (cd- 3) S *945 'The kennelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds In amplitude. 28^ Geo. 

Dan. Der, xxxv, Gwendolen had lingered behind to look 
at the kennelled blood-hounds. ,, 

Kennelago, -nelled, -nelly : see Kennel sb.- 
f Ke'Unel-ra-'lLer. Obs, A raker of the gutter; 
a scavenger ; also used as a tenn of abuse. 

02589 Theses Martinianx 27 You contemne such kencU 
rakers and scullions.' 2628 Wvinz.M Motto Wks. (1033) 55* 
Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doc Tl^ po<Ncst 
KenneU-rakers. 1731 Arduthsot Treat. Scoldit^ m You 
did not love Cruelly, j^au Kcnnel-raker, j'ou Gibbet-carrier. 

Kennen, obs, form of Kenning sb. 

Ke'nner* rare. [f. Kenz*.^] One who kens. 

• 2686 F, Spence tr. Varillas' Medicis 63 The accurate 
Kenners of military discipline j'udged that the Town would 
have been taken forthwith, (1892 AsKinsox Last ofhiant‘ 
Killers 224 Go, consult the Crj’stal, the all-kennenl ^ , 
tKeunet^. Obs. Also 4-5 kenet, 5 -it. [a. 

ONF. kennet — OF. chien£t,tic. (Godef.)» dim. of 
chien A sm.ill dog, used in hunting. 

23.. Gazu. ^ Gr. Knt. 2701 A kenet kr>-es >erof,>e hunt 
on nyrn calles. ?<z 2400 Morte Arth. 222 The Romajmes .. 
Cowchide as kcnctcz before be kynge selv>*ne. c *4*5 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lylyl kenet haddei *485 
Albans Fivb, Theis be the nanij-s of houndes •• Kacn>^> 
Kenett>’s, Terroures. i6oa ind Pt. Retum/r. _r 

V. 870 hly father, .keepcs an open table for . 

dogges. .. He hath your .. Leurier, your Spanieli, 3'0 
Kennels. 2624 Bk. Haukingin Strutt Sports ^ Past, l 
(1801) 17 Lemors, kenets, terrours. . 

t Kennet-. Obs. rare. Also 5 kannette, 0 
keiiet(te. [prob. a. ONF. *canelte, *kenetle — 
OF. chenette (one example in Godef. )» f* 
hoaiy : cf. ONF. camt, kenu, Y.chenu \—*cCniutns.\ 
A kind of grey cloth. . . 

2480 C«TON Ovids Met. -xiv. xii. dsb/x Wei j 

for age to tremble & had made his hed lyke 
been of kannette. 2542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c, 3 A cer > 
kinde .. of walshe clothes called whytes, 1 

kenettes. [InPoulton^’ciinr^s: hence in Blount, PhilUpSi 
b. Comb, f Kennet-colour a., grey-colourea. 
2530 Palsgr. 235/2 Kenet coloure, cendrS. 



kenning-. 

T.- of l^aut • error for Kevel (q. v.), in 

J^®v?Phiufps iTo’S.'vhence in Bailey, Chambers, 


KENTISH. 


prabenitoj. iS-H a Ourliam (bur eesj 3^5 be 

WU'srByngkennen bon.] c 574 

H,v. N. C. (Surtees rSasUf. 1 gyv= >• 

-irueltnu^f f "u the % 

1893 in H^top 1 Now only *• and 

Kenning (he-mg). <M. so. s r ^ ^ f 

„arM.rfm/.(exc.sen5e6) [f.^ENXt ^ 

.)■ 1. ™ 644 pe stedes hom to stable rm 1 £ 

cnaSirBmcs (MS. A) 044 P ,.1330 R. < 

Wip oute kenning [A r. tec yngJ blamed my 

lisOsNE CArcn. IF^r bep|'*S hure kennyng. rp7 . 

fgt'r'sign.tok^- AfKu“““-tie''ke-ning 

,G«?“ kS'cnPe mde psid in e|h of ur ranscum. U.d. 

24086 (CotL) Vnethes t his kenning kneu ^KENrS.'^S- 

+ 3. Visual cognition, sight orue 

Phrases IH, wiVAt". ^Sh^com^any-hadf Kennyng 
c 1400 ncstn Troy 0837 Nn'^h^ co P ^„,^„,,s„ED C/i««- 

ofoIher.Butpast.to here pu^os. 1577 pf shippes. 

1. 490 There arrmed.m their sig french Shippes. 

whia at the first kenning, meytOTk _ ^ .p, 

1586 R. Lane in CapL Sm th within the inaine, 

from thence was tho.ught a broad o (,32e) 

beinz without kenning of . • , i-inme iS99 Hakluyt 1 
is in kenning ot his 
Voy. 11. 1. ro2 We had also kenmna 

Lasa. 1630 Lensard tr. „f (be Earth above 

491 Again%t a kenning we ranno^ s y^„iroy o \ 

ten or twelve leagu^ « t6« STRAt somewhere 

Mlso. (rjRd »3 ■rnp Lady was^®4d tvhich Clun.e 

from her House withm kenntng ro 
IVJS coming. .... Rrv ri 1 2. Ohs. 

+ 4. Range of sight : „hr a shypp= is d-at 

1530 Palsor. «r, I am '.j? IiHoufeiI Silkviorma 

cometh within the kennyn& tOT i Pennine were. r^« 

Kn, drearaine that her tone m o . gardima 


Keno,^o(kf;na) ^^.S- 1 

A game of chance based on the “/awin o 
bers and covering of corresponding numbers on 

cards, in a manner 5™?}“%*?, ^urds and keno 
1879 Scrxhrur's Mag^ ^ ^ine ii/s He opened 

for Lall stakes. >884 „olamation I ^eard 

^"n hU a the lat-t Ammton ' 

and Bailey 17 3o)- ,,.-„„4„.nesisl. Biol, ['ttfig- 
Kenogeuesis (ktnads^^eaj^ + .^sVemr 

iascxno-aslauio^onos , onto- 

I genesis.] Haeckel s bereditarv development 

genesis in features derived from its 

, Senogene'tio a. . .j.^^ t^rm Keno- 

1879 tr. HaecktTs bistory of the germ) is 

genetic process (or vitiation o cerm-history as are not 
L nit such processes of the gerrn m > forms. 


2500-ao DUNBAR Posms lx. >f J-'Slf 

jevillis, Cowkin kcnseis andral k 

V/ric Cr. vn. (Bann. MS.), T he kensy ^ 35^ 

!^bld,Vct"dfa^d 

““v «4- fkent) Shi Sc. and ,wrl/i. [9rigin un- 

^ 1 ''“ Afonultatr properly such a one as shepherds 

mountains, etc. ; a . The s.ald W. R.. 

1 1606 in Pitcairn Crim. f”'V^_uarit batoun in his hand, 
haitog ane grit grene Kent and squant bato ^ 

« Burn T n Ram^y 

herds. .With cur and kant "P™ , ^ut o’er a kent. 

Sepu 3e8/a He placed his long pole or 

kent in front of him. 

2. A punting-pole. Yjj^ 

shT mf i^ = C.tNT r/kl J 

1B7S Urc s Die/. ,V,- fei.i c.nlled the ken/, to 'vhich 

Hh mound ached {ci the purpose of shifting 

torad the “mass. g Ronnit. [KeR 

Kent, jifii. a. Kenned, known. 

Northern and western Sc- w™ ,be with 

xdx-^ Douglas N,|f_ vlKnpe. C1787 Burns To 

50ne kennit [w.r. weel-fent face. I^i M“- 

1 n Ruiii/ci', Vuqh ,4,rr T) D,1 Far ftae ilk kent spot 

NE.LE Poet. >^>‘\^^%^^£.7S scri6,icPs .f Of • 

1 ts rgemRman.'SoMd mean a man of family, one 

: *.and»arM.hrm/. [f. Kent r^.^l 

't iSao Scott difor XXXV -Iheswtll^,^^ Hicharuson 

° tr'JXra&kS^i 175 A man had just been kcn/ca 

T over the Tweed. _ r VST &.2: cf. KENT 

0 1 Kent,i».8 whaltt^. ,K;;.,i/a»(i8s9) ajoN "''Ea‘ 

^ 1856 Steooael •^' b;,fl •^hat is turning him round, 

2- r;fat“^or£?frso^%“^^^ 

3f Kental, _obs. variant o Q ' j-f, after 

tic peculiar to the , j. p S.) jo Having gathered 

*= to send It to you. a ijo 7_8 kentin. [app. f- 

i„ +Ke-ntUlg. Oir. Also 7_ under 

L: the tnghsh county 

Kentish a. 3) + •JnsVs) 109 Linnen Cloth, as Can- 

>er. v^^lu^dl^^Sri(g«K 

8 0/ SamhImIshV ihl'e me any BriUsh eSh 

rtVA ?,“? rvSwuVRERer>/iwrrf4«'5"'''<r,,Sn 5’^i7e3 Statist. 


1070 tr- X* .sf fhe historv Ol Ulc tiws.../ •- 

genetic process (or vitiation o cerm-history as are not 

fpplied w all such P^Uv from primaeval, pment. forms. 

to ue explained by Palingenesis or inherited 

m. rr This dUt, action between^^^^^^^ „„t.. 

evolution, and.H““Son“ ^ ,, naturalists. 

yet been sufficiently apprecia > ^ KcVwfft? 

il KenOSi3 (kfna“-s.s). 

an emptying., f. “‘"f. ‘^J^^tied Srimself ’.] The self- 

fz^xzzrz u2. «.», « R- ” F“- 

H^Hu.; .„rhehold that «. ..me, tlmt 'Oluni y 


6‘r“3Vi?h1u^V-r keaningfyeth Satdtnta Tt« j 
fast vponAeAfricke sea. bounds the range ot the 

tb. The distance that boua ^ marine i8! 

ordinary vision, es/>. ot s«i^ ’ cf. ken 
measure of about 20 m 21 ■ iistancianr 

aiioo Botoner (N asmith i77^^ l^ ^jjyngcontinet 1 

d^eTatrow sa=--vk=nnyngys.et qu^hh«^^ ,Up three Kg 

..21 miliaria. v>5«>dAfKS"<« >°+."gne gt twenty lasn“ 

icennynges ferre on the sea, .q Scylley is a Kenning, th the 

ferre. W Lciano Iti^ Hi. ^9 ^Very Westeste Point f 
istosay^ut axx Id'HLeux Rabelais tv. xxii. 0737) 94, jj 

Comewaulle 169.4, . Ra 

lseeLand..TiswithmaKenning. (.ogmzance, jr. 

5. Mental cognition; knovvteuL , & ,i„ 

recognition. Now Ac and «af M. T 

kenning, carnal knowledge. , , g uy seluyu hadde 1 

C1400 tr. Secrela ^ent., ,-bK> liennyuge with her Sc 

takyii deed, Jjurgh h® hete o .^, ^056, or knowyn* , • • j 

ir440 Promf: Peer's- ^T^^Wks. (KtWS-> K* co 

co^niciOi agntcio, *7**^^j o’ his kenmn, and kn d 

1 crept quietly owre Kcfinin, knowing. y- 

down beside him. 1828 ^ p^^st kennen. v,a I 

‘Ye’reseeafeafuUy waxen, at ^ P enough to be 1 

■ b. A recognizable Kr ^{al. 

perceived; aUUle. ^ ^aygangakenmn 1 

17B6 Burns G«r<fvii,Tho gZ j. Hicol ^ 

wrLg, To step aside is hjiuinm i^hir, get th^ ^ 

187 Uam.) Gif o’ Glo^s. s-v., I 

me, 1 ve got content- *®7° ” . -'-.w. *893 cMe ^ 

just a kenning thicker than wnping on the wrong 
Catriona 103 His father was..akenning ^ . 

of the law. . , Axnressions used in j 

6. One of the characteristic < 

stead of the simple name o • poetry. 

of Old Teutonic, and esp. Old No y P^,^;.^=battla 
Examples are Icelandic ^ 

The term is adopted fro^ idiomatic use of ^ 

on poetics, and is derived from the lai 

vifor til, * to name after . r,y-^/sus Poet. Bor. H- 44“ 

1883 ViGFUSSON & T°)''“-hSmine’ in Northern T°=“Tf 
extreme development of the characteristic ornam 1 

r88o Cook Judith Introd. 59 ^.^^“tonic poetry ¥“'n' 'l 
Oil English, as-well as M “HE Tea“"‘ ^ The keu- 

aie thelennings. 1896 Sf i- p„ftica e.xtend to 33 

nings for ' man • in GrSndal s Claois roe 

closely printed columns. -ikog a spy-gf^^^’ 

7. Comb., as tkenmng-glass, a spr 

telescope; tkenning-plaoe, a plauu P 

in sight. T o f Arb.) Ilh 23? A 

x 6 o% Rc^. Stationers' Co. 

Call* A Keimyng glass f forth as a Ken- ] 

Holuand Camden s Brit, u 606 It Stan 

iiing place to the view of eye& . rcirc. Aiso^ / 

tKe-nniag, ^ -obi- cf. OE. etnmng 

kinuing. fapp. f. K.enz'. +- rtf/tnegC* 
birth.] The acatriciila or 

■ 1585H.CGiNS.tr. Janius' No, nenaat^^^^^^ PI, 

strelne or kenning of the ®SS®* of an ®S5 

There is found in the top or embling a drop or a 

the shell, a certaine round kno , a Kmning. 

nauil, rising aboue the rest, vj 

Kennit, obs. f. Kenned, Kent^'/^ 


Himself ol jjmiuiy - 

nec^pra sHf-emVw^ “f^*XottlMAcHE 

S? n Kenosis.. ,>884 K A _j 

sj 

KenotlC tV see prec. and -ic.] .Of 

:TtiST !“^ ‘ 

Hence one who be- 

heve^TnTm maintains, the l^“08‘s- 


&erf.-J!» O- S !"s" e foNGUlK, KeENSHIP. 
KenriK. Kensch P • g .apaok, 

Kenspeck fke-nspek), ^ ees 

0 -spec, -3Ph°-, L Rn S4V. kSnspak, qh’';^ ,. 
?vith Norw. iv-inns (cf- ON. 

recognizing x. but the change from the 

ffculty of >eco?"f ’’nle males difficulties. Some ] 
active to a passive s® . conspieuons, but 

havl suggested ts given by 

otllerNmffiemJo^hn®^,^/^^ 

bauTsome k“sP'ck marke m kno^ 

Sr«>uiinly.kem^ekyo^uve^“^B,^7,jr«^ 

G&rs. S.V., B a. 

rc^.» r\rt*r.^ ‘ the 


Samb ouEhV •theseyte 

M»rckrUE/>ee>/FWi^ 

OF Holland^Kf_";'P\Sm, gauzes and tineas called Kent- 

inS are expotied >° ns a strainer. 

b. A piece of “x. Plum, Let the Syrup .. be 

strlin-d mmugh a K^.in upon your PK"^- . 

KeutlSC, '1S8> T' ^ t-Vey -ISS^.] 

CpU, ad. Kent.’ Chiefly of the in- 

1 . Of or i>®l°”S "S 

“ r.,.A- k.T-r onxean. c r“a La'- W . .r-us) v. 355 


English wurd->Bat>^-;,- cock 0“ a chu^u -“cu 

^^en^ecKleTk®-"!P^y‘)' “• ^"e prec ; the 
®r^so -speckled, Easily 

ending may ^ ® „5picnous. _ .What kind 

lecognizaW IKW«-.ii. ,„,h she’s 

,714 Mbs. . n enquire mierj Burns Let. to 

„f „ Woman IS itjV,^ a Clowd. ,g,, 

„e KenslKkle,^ “ ‘V “= ke" gcoTT Monast. 

fd„&>“VS-;Xh" 

feoSEckKufe 

1 •^«kl?*2”'*‘i'”''/l/,r rare. [Of unknown etym. 

1 edition of L/I»» 


pis EthclbeitusreBiieu-. a‘jo 'nc kvij.- 
Kte. 1590 SwiSDUKNE TestamemsT^,^^^ Eug.liu L 3461he 

wwS'and 'Suers ?f .h= Kemish .;„g'^antp 

irWer^^SyclSSgnnrL: alt others .bey 

“sofa 

r^MlscanlxErbearftnn. .1670 Rax . men, ihoush 

I7« Paeon A-«/kif"'f >5 Tb“ me ^ 

Sdr6‘‘in“'lhe Ot^Keutish onhe 

&'lmL^'of^SSi::ffiU..yand^l.6^ 

Periods. . ^ neculiar to, Kent, as 

3. a. Common m, 3 u„ fippin, tracery. 
Kentish ague, in Kent, as Kenitsh 

r«e; made or manu balsam. Dog s 

iriek, cloth, etc. ^“./r (Britt. & Holl.); 

Mercury, ’^ies of paper (see quot.) ; 

+Kentish cap, a reladvcs; Kentish 

KoDtish. cousins, , of the hooded crow, 

. crow, one of the ““T ^je a prolonged and 
. Corons eorsttx', ^f““^^applkse, or demonslm- 

■ rii':fiSMiml:lordLent"(^idtohaveor.g.oated 


6y4 


KBRATO-. 


KENTISHIiY. 


in reference to meetings held in Kent in 182S-9, 
in opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill : see N. 

& Q. series 3, 1 . 1S3, 423; VIII. 37S); Kentish 
glory, a large beautiful moth, Endromis verU- 
<oloi-\ + Kentish Knocker [f. Kentish Knock the 
sanibank before the mouth of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler ; Kentish long-tails, a phrase 
embodying the old belief that the natives of Kent 
had tails; also, the Bearded Wild Oat-grass, Avaict. 
fatuai^. D. D.) ; Kentish nightingalo, the black- i 
cap: Kentish plover, a ring-plover, Mgialitis 
caiitianus, in Britain chieHy confined to Kent ; 
Kentish rag, a hard compact limestone found in 
Kent, used for paving and building; Kentish 
tern, the Sandwich tern, Sterna cantiaca, 

1703 Moxon Jfec/:. Exerc. 239 Plain Work is done wltli 
the Grey *Kenti^h bricks. 1766 C. LcADunTrcn Ro^al 1 
Gauger n. xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Names of Paper : *Keniish Cap. | 
Dimensions of each Sliect—Lcnglh arjBrcad.18. 
a Eliz, c. 6 § 2 Anve Clothe commonly called *Kcnt>>hc i 
Clothe or Sufiblkc Clothe. 1803 J. Aucrcrombiu Ev. Afan ■ 
his (TMii Card, 6;i/i Apples, .. Holland Pippin, Kenlidr ' 
pippin, *Kenihhcodlin. a 1796 Pecce Keniictsvis^Proverbs | 
lE. D. S.), ■’Kentish Cousins. The sense of this is mucli the 
same with that [ofl.. cousins germaus quite remov’d. 1893 i 

P. H. Emerson Lagcous (1896) 156 (E.D. D.) We saw a 
hawk chasing a ‘Kenlish crow. 1834 Lu. WiscncusEA .S'/. ' 
at Dublin, 15 Aug. (Rcddall Faett Fancy Falde^ 1889, 301) 
Eet it be given with ’Kentish Fire. i833C»AMnE«l-\iN.S/./i/ 
B‘tuwi 30 Mar., The cheers .are your ^^rompt reply to the 
Kcntish*fire with which llirminghamToriesare wont tosolacc 
ihemsclves. 1891 W. C. Sydney r3//t C. 1. 358 Gangs 

of forty or fifty ‘’“Kenthh Knockers ',asthebesinugglei-s were 
called, Zoclo^it II. ($20 blackcap. .. It is frequently 

called the ‘ * Kentish nigluvnsale which epithet it deserves. 
1837 Gould Birds Em ope Iv. pi, .jo ThehabiLsof the *Kent. 
Ish Plover are similar to those of the Bing Dottrel. 1B93 
Newton Diet. Birds ’1‘he Kcnti.di Plover.. has its 
breeding place in Briiaui limited to the pebbly beach 
between Sandwich and Hastings. *769 Dt hods Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. 158 From the Weald of Kent, .they bring. .A Kind 
of Paving Stone, called ’Kentish. rag'^ 1879 RoTLEv.S'///rfy 
Rocks iil so Some.. as the Kentish r.ng, alTbrd good build- 
ing stones. 1720 Gav Poems II. xoo Thy trembling 
lip.. Red as the cherry from the ’Kentish tree. 

Hence Ke’ntlsh^ adv.^ in the Kentish manner. 
158S W. Kempe Bdue, C/utdr. Civ, Ye.a, in one house, we 
heare one speakc Norlhcrnly, another Westendy, another 
Kentishh*. 

Kentle, obs. form of Quintal. 

Kentledge (kemtled.^j). A^aut, Korms ; 7 
kintledge, kinttUdge, 7-8 kintlago, 8 keut(i)- 
lago, 9 kentledge. [Of obscure origin. 

kentte, kenial^ kintcit^ Quintal+-age ; cf. dnHuage.\ 
Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually laid 
upon the kelson-plates. Also atlrib, 

1607 Keeling In Purchas Pilgrims (1625) itt. vi. | j. igr 
Our too great quantitle of khilledge goods, maketh our 
ship to labour marvellously, rdad Capt. Smith Aecid. 
Yug. Seamen 13 Ballast, kinllage. canting coynes. x’jxz 
Land. Gaz, No. 6116/2 The Iron Kentilage from aboard the 
Carnarvon. 2860 H.Gouger Imprisonm, Burma/i x. itt 
Logs of pure silver, shaped^ like pieces of ship’s kentledge, 
but. .wanting the handle with which kentledge is furnished 
for the convenience of lifting. 189a Pall Mall C. 3 Oct, 
3/2 In order to give. .greater stability.. nearly one hundred 
tons of iron pigs or ‘kentledge* w.ns fitted into the open 
sp.ices along the keelson between her frames 

Kentxolite (ke-ntrJlait). Min. [f. (iSSo) 
Gr. KtvTpo-v sharp point + -LITE.] A silicate of 
lead and manganese, in small sharp-pointe<l crystals. 

x88a Dana iUin.App. in. 65 Webshy calls attention to the 
fact that the angles of hentroltte agree very closely with 
those of descloiziie. 

t Kenyon, variant of Caniox, Ots. 

1588 Lane, ff Chesh, Wills III, 139 One new palre of 
round hose,.Iyned w^^ satten and the kenyons of luftafiia, 
fKeo, variant of Kae, Co, jackdaw, Ohs. 

CX440 Protup. Parv. 272/1 Keo, or chowghe, supra in 
cad.TW, et infra in koo, bryd, mouedula. 

11 Keora E, /nd, [Hindi keord the 

plant.] In Keora oil^ an essential oil obtained from 
the male flowers of Pandanus odoratisstinus ; also 
called Ketgee oil. X858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Keorfen, keorven, obs. inf. of Caiive v. 

Xep (^'ep), V. Sc^ and north, dial. Also 6 kepp, 

8 keap, kaip, 9 cape. [Differentiated form of 
Keep v. (cf. s. v. senses 6, 7, 8), the short vowel of 
the pa. t. kept having been carried into the present 
and infinitive. In some Sc. dialects, now cape 
(k?p), with abnormal lengthening.] 

1 . trans. To meet, intercept, throw oneself in the 
way of (a person or thing) ; to stop the course of ; 
to receive the force of (a blow) ; + to catch hold of. 

CX400 Dcsir, Troy 6875 Eneas to Aiax angnrely rode, 
And he keppit hym cantly with a kene .'^pere. cx^oAnturs 
of Arih. iDouce MS.) 618 Gawayne bi be coler keppes 
Vfhornton MS. cleklsl knUte. 15x3 Douglas yEneis 
X. xiiL 97 The byland brand vpheyyt keppit he. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. li. iSsThay prepare, .and 
quiklie cumis furth to kepp the Scotiis in thair cuming. 
ci620 a. Hume Brit. Tongue iv. (1865) T2 Thre be, a.*; it 
were, hammeres .stryklng, arid the rest sliddies, kepptng the 
strake-j of the hammeres. Ibid. v. 14 Behind the voual, if 
a consonant kep it, we sound it alwayes as a k, X793>T. 
Scott Poems 364 (E. D. D.) Whare Benlomond keps, an’ 
cleaves the clud^ 186a G. Macdonald D. Elginbrod I. 63 
(E.D. D.) I’m no gaein to kep her at ilka turn. 


2. To catch, in the bands or otherwise, so as to 
prevent from falling; to catch (falling liquid) as 
in a vessel. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiiu 30 Sum .standis kesyd and 
.skaild law keppis. 1573 Saiir, Poems Reform, xxxix. 68 
Thay.. keppit siandfuUs lof waicrj al the sklatis thair in. 
2637 kuTiiERFOKO Lett. (1S62) I. 363, 1 shall be glad., 
to kep and receive the ofT-raUings .. that fall from Ills 
Mveet fingers. 1691 Rav N, C. Words 40 To kep a Ball, h 
to catch itt to keep at from falling. ?i7..AV//Ct Lords 
Aliirie (Jam.), The Lords Marie has kepp’d her locks Up 
wi' a gowden kamc. 1790 Buiins Elegy Cnpt. Henderson 
.\ii, 1 lie cowxH^ cup shall kep a tear. 1705 Macneill Will 
.y *Jean 1. vii, Will.. just when fa'in^, Kepp’d her on his 
manly breast. ^xxSoa Lanekin x. in Child Ballads iv. 
332/a A bason.. To cape this ladiejs blood, a 1856 j. 
Ballantynk Song^ *Coi\fdc ye ay in Providence\ Ilka 
bl.ado o' grass keps its ain drap o* tiuw. 

b. To kep skaith^ lo * catch * or receive harm. 
1372 Sntir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 14 TIi.ai nanc of jovv kep 
onyskayth For l.aik of Prcmonitioim.^ 17*1 Ramsay 
rub her iv, Laying a* the wylc On you, if she kepp ony f-kauh. 
Hence Kop sb.^ a catch ; a haul ; also in Mining- 
~ Keep jA 4(1. Kop-haU: sec quot. 1S77. 

1700 A, Wilson Poems •yLit. Prose fiBafi) 11. 90 She got 
an honest kepp Might scr’t a decent miller Sax ye.nrs an* 
mair. xByy iv. Line. Gloss., Kep-bMl (1) the game of catch. 
b.'vU. {2} The ball with which it is played. iB^^sVorthuinbld. 
Gloss,, Keps, the catches or rests at the top of a pit. shaft on 
which the c.ige iscaught...’rhls wotd is often wit (ten keeps, 
but its .«pokcn form is keps. Mod. Sc. Gic s a kepi (lc. 
n catch of a A clever kep. 

Kep, obs. f. Keei* sb, .and v. Kepe, var. Kite, 
basket. Kophalic, -al, var. Ceimialic, -al. 
Kephalin (ke* 01 in). Client. [f.Gr.yrnfoAqhcad 
+ -iN^.] Thiidichum*stcrm forasuhslanccobtaincd 
from brain-matter. So KopUaloi’din. 

1878 Kinczett riuim. Chem. 290 Keph.aUnc may be puri- 
fied to some extent by ii.s rcpcaleu solution in ether. IbUi, 
294 To thatfuiiYishcd by ‘buttery matter * Thudichum gives 
the name kephatoidme. 

Koplialo* (kc’falj), var. form of Ceitialo-, 
combining f. Gr. Kitpahr^ head, preferred by some, 
as in kephalograph, kephalomeU>% kephalolonty, etc. 

xZaxGentt. Mag. July 602 'I'hc ingenious coutiivancc of 
the KcpIi.iIomctcr. or hc.ad-mc.isurcr. 1876.?, Kens. Atns. 
Catal. No. 3731 Kcphalograph. 1890 Sat. Rev. 15 KcK 
166/2 The violent kephaloiomic method for the aUatement 
of party spirit proposed by Swift. 

Kephir, Y.ati.ant of Keeiu. 

11 Kepi (ki-pt). Alsok^pi, [Fr. (1S09 in 
Hatz.-L)arm.l, a. Cqt, Swh^ kdppi, dim. of kappe 
a cap.] A French military cap. slightly tapering, 
with a fiat top which slopes towards the front, and 
a horizontal peak. 

1861 W. H. Russell in Times 14 May, ’The hcad.dress is 
generally.. a smart cap like the Frcnchkepi. >833 Di: .Mille 
Castle in Spain Ivi, she wore. .an ofilcer’s * kepi 
Keppe, obs. form of C.vp sb.^ 
tKepper, Obs. [If, Kf.pv. +eiiL] 

A device for c.itching fish. 

1558 Act X Eliz. c X7 § X No pcison ..wUhe any. .Butt 
Tayning Kepper Lyme Crele. .shall takc..Spav\ne or Frye 
of Eelcs Salmon Pyke or PyckcrcU. 

Kepper, obs. form of KirrEU <t. and sb. 
Kepstone, obs. Sc. form of Coi’E.sto.ve. 

Kept (kept), ppl, a. If. Keep v.'] In various 
senses derived from Keep ; spec, 

1 . a. Maintained or s-upporlcd by a paramour. 
1678 Drvoen Limberhans t, i, A kept mbtress loo 1 my 

bowels yearn to her already. 1741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese 
Lett, xxii. 152 Some., have Houses of their own, as do most 
of the Kept.Misscs at Paris. 174^ Weslf.y Jrnl. 22 Nov., 
About six years ago, she was uiihout God in the world, 
being a kept mistress 1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. IV, 363 
A kept woman.. h.aving been deserted by her protector, took 
to furious drinking, 

b. P'inancially supported by, and in consequence 
under the private control of, interested persons. 

x 883 Pall Mall Sept. 7/2 Mt. Chamberlain, speaking 

at Nottingham, is reported to have said, ‘..The Irish p.irty 
is a kept party’, 1900 Daily News 23 Feb, 6/4 'J‘hc con. 
federacy of international financiers working through a kept 
Press. 

2. Maititained tn.ordinaryi or good condition. 

xB$bOi.x\sxr.ii Slave States 6 The kept grounds are very 

limited, and in simple but quiet Usie. 1897 Mary Kiscslcy 
W, Africa 67 Every village having a kept piece of ground 
outside it which is the dancing place for the village. 

+ Ker, kerre, obs. IT. Cakk-, wet marsh, fen, 
Ker, kerr, variant of Car a., left, 

Ker- (also occasionally ke-, ca-, ka-). U. S. 
vulgar. The firstelementinnumerousonomntopceic 
or echoic formations intended to imitate the sound 
or the effect of the fall of some heavy body, as 
kerchunk, -flop, -plunk, 'Slam, -slap, -slash, -souse, 
-swash, ’Swosh, -thump, -whop, etc. 

1843 Ala/or fones's Courtship i. (Farmer), Kerslash ! I 
went rite over Miss Stalltnses spinnin’ wheel onto the floor. 
Ibid. (Bartlett), Kerslosh he went into a tub of water. 1850 
Americans at Home 1. (ibid.). The dugout hadn’t leaped 
inorc'n six lengths from the bank, afore. .ke.souse I went. 
1875 Myppin. Betsey BobbeCs^ I fell kerslap over a rail 
that lay in the grass. 1885 J. Runciaian Skippers *5* Shell- 
hacks 85 They hoists him over and lets him go ker-whop. 
1897 OutingtM. S.) XXX. X27/2 Across the lower end of the 
sw. "imp. .back we go kerslosli.kersplosh for another quarter 
L ^ *899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 52 Down came 

the bunch of s.'icks kerslam on the deck below. 


Kera> (ke-ra), from Gr. «<'paj horn, occas. used 
in combinalion in place of Kbh.wo-, as Keracela 
(kc-rasjl), [Gr. tnmour], a horny tumour of 
tile external surface of tlie hoof of the horse [Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1887). Ko-raUto [-Lite], hornstone’. 
JKoraphylUto [Gr. ifivWoi/ ieaf], a variety of 
liornblcnde (Watts Z>rVA Chem. 18O5-72). Kera. 
phylloua a. Med., consisting of horny lamin.-ie 
(.Syd. Soc. Zcar.) Ko'ratomo = keratolomt ; see 
Kkii.vto-; hence Xcra'tomy, keratotoiny. 

iSll PlNKEBTOtr Pltral. II. 51 Keralilc, with Chlorite. .. 
This coinhinatton often forms the green keralite. 1874 
Lawsoh Dit. Eye 160 Having made the section. . either »iih 
a large kcratome or witlt Graefe's cataract knife. 
Keramic, -iat, vatiants of CEii.tsiic, -tST. 
Korargyrite, variant of CEii,tnovnirK, 

1865-7. Watts Diet. Chem. V. 395 Tlic proiocliiottde [of 
silverj . .occurs native mt horn.silver or kerargyrile, 

Ko-rasine, a, [Improperly f. Gr. «7/jaf horn + 
-l.vEj c{. Gt. KtpaTivos.] ‘Kescmbling horn, homy, 
coineoiis’ (Webster, 1864). 

Kerosite, variant of Ceuasite. 
t Ke'rate. Min. Obs. [Improperly f. Gr. /t(p.as 
horn + -ATE 1.] A synonym of CEitAiiGyitliE, 

1846 in WoHCEsTEu. 185. PiiiLLirs hlitu 6r> 

Koratoctomy : see Kehato-. 

Keratin (keratin), [f. Gr. ttifai, Kipar- horn 
f -IX l.] An org.inie substance found in horn. 
1847-9 TpuD^O'r^*. elriat. tV._ 169/r The form in which 
prutciit exists in hair, horn, nails, and the epidermis, and 
tailkd tty .Simon /rritfr/rr', has been hut itnf,eifettly examined. 
1873 KsLTE/’/tyr. Chem. 43 A'rra/r/i,. obtained by treating 
poiiiidcd horny matter. .with boiling alcohol and ether. 

Keratinization (ke ratinaiz^hjon). [f. as next 
+ -ATIOX,] 

1. The change to a more horny texture of the 
cells of the epidermis, as they arc pressed out by 
the growlli of younger cells beneath. 

1887 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 1891 W, Jamieson Dis. Skin i. 
(cd. 3) 4 Utum regartU it a% connected with kcratinizaiion. 

2. Pharmaiy. The coating of pills with a horny 
substance, so that they may pass through the 
stomach without being dissolved, and act directly 
on the intestines {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887'. 

Keratinize (keTatinoiz), v. [f, Gr. KfianV’Ot 
horny + -vin.] intr. To grow horny. 

1B96 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 211 In «juamou5-i.elled cat 
cinomaia the kcraiinbing cclU themselves have Lcen erra 
neously viewed an patndtes. 

Kora’tinous, variant of Cebatinous, homy. 

1898 MARtiNUALi: Si WiisTCOTT £.vtnt P/iaiinaeopxij 
(eJ. 9) 296 Orit-inaiing from keratinous tissue, wool fat has 
alfintty for, .ana is readily absorbed by, the skin. 

Keratitis (keraioi’tis). Tath. [f. Gr. nipar- 

horn + -iTis.] Inflammation of the coriiea. 

X858 Hutciunson tu OphthalmieHosp, Rep. 1 . 229 Cbwnic 
Interstitial KeratltK 1859 Dixon Du. £ye{ti. 2) 9* True 
Keratitis commonly occurs in children and young persons. 
1884 E. O’Dosovan Story of Merv xvi. 174 KtratiUs, the 
ophthalmic malady commonly known by the name of * pearl . 
Kerato* (kcTati?), belore a vowel kerat-, var. of 
Ceji.vto-, combining form of Gr. uipas, Kipai- horn, 
used in various scientific terms relating to horny 
substances, or to the cornea of the eye : as Kera- 
to'etomy Sxtrg. [Gr. c/cto/uJ cutting out], excision 
of part of the cornea. Xeratoco aus Path, 
[Gr. Kwvos cone] = conical cornea (see CouxE-v). 
Koratocrl'coid Anal, [CuicoiJj] a., relating to 
the cornua of the cricoid cartilage; also as so., 
a sboit slender muscle arising from the cncoid 
cartilage (Stormonth dfan Sclent. Terms 1879). 
Kcratoglo’bus Path. a spherical bulg- 

ing of the cornea ; hydrophlhalmia {Syd. Soc. kex. 
1S87). Ke^rato-iri'tis Path. [iBlTls], combined 
inflammation of the iris and cornea; interstitial 
keratitis. Kezato’lysls Path. [Gr.Avois loosening], 
‘Auspitz's term for a diminished growth of the 
homy part of the epidermis* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S87). 
Keratony’zla Surg. [Gr. vv^is pricking], a method 
of operating for cataract. + Ke’ratophyte Zool. 
[Gr. tpvTov plant],, a coral polyp with a homy axis. 
Keratopla'sly Surg. [Gr. irXdtToeiv to form], 
artificial restoration of the cornea {Syd. Sol. Lex.)> 
Ke'ratoscope [-scope], an instrument for inspect- 
ing the cornea; so Sexato’seopy, inspection of 
the cornea {ibid.). Ke'ratotome Surg. [Gf* 
cutting], a knife with triangular blade used for 
m.nking incisions in the cornea (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
Kerato'tomy Surg., incision of the cornw. 
287X \V. S. Watson in Lancet 8 July, On a new 
‘•Keratectomy’. 2859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2)85 . 

Cornea. .has also received various other names, ^ 
keratosis , . . *Keratoconus. See, 1879 St. George's Hosp. A 
IX. 51 1 Imperfect optical iridectomy by Mr. Carter s met w 
.. for Keratoconus. 184a Dunclison Med. Lej^ (ed. y 
Aquo.Membranitis. 1879?. Smith 
23, 1 believe the disease first becomes a ‘ kerato-inUJ> • 

J. Hutchinson Arch, Surg. IX. 372 A liability to urn- 
carious irrh.ntion in a.s.sociaiion with *Keratolysis. x8i*-34 
GooeCs Study Alcd. (eel. 4) III. 172 The anterior operation, 
Invented by Buchorn, or rather by Conrade, has been namen 
•Keratony.^ls. 1874 ,La\vson Dis. Eye 127 Opeiation oy 
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Solution— Keratonyxis— consists in breaking-up with a fine 
needle the central portion of the capsule of the lens. 1774 
Goldsm. Ucii. Hist.Vlll. 197 Coralines,.. sponges, astroites, 
and ‘keralophytes. Alldiiit s Syst. Boeck- 

Bjann and Kaurin have found ^Keratotomy .somefifnes of 
use in saving a cornea from a growth [of leprosy] encroaching 
fiomlhe sclerotic. 

Keratode (ke-raW'd). [ad. Gr. KeparaiSi)? 
horn-like, f. nipas, nepar- horn.] = Kebatose sb. 

187* Nicholsom Palxont. 67 The ordinary sponges of 
commerce, in which the skeleton is composed of a horny 
substance caljed ‘ keratode 

KerBrtoid (he*ratoid), a. [ad. Gr. «€/)aTO€t5j7s 
hom-like: see prec. and -oid.] 

■ 1 . Math, Resembling a Ijorn in shape. Keratoid 
cusp', a cusp at which the two branches of the 
curve lie on opposite sides of the common tangent; 
a cusp of the first species. 

1873 Salmon Highc*' Plane Curves 46 These two kinds of 
cusps have been called keratoid and rampboid from a fancied 
resemblance to the forms of a horn and a beak. 1875 Too* 
HUNTER Calc. (ed. 7) xxii. § 301 Cusps of the first 
species have been called ^keratoid cusps 

2 . Resembling horn in substance. 

1885-8 Faggc S: PvE'SMdH Princ. RIed. (ed, 2I I, The 
analogy of keratoid carcinoma, .suggests that they may be 
in creai part made up of pre*exi 3 iing tissue elements. 

KeratOSe (kenattfa s), a, and sb. [f. Gr. /fcpar- 
Iiorn + -OSE.] 

A. adj. Of a horny substance ; applied to the 
texture of certain sponges. 

^ 1851-9 Owen in Matt. Set Enq. 365 They are divided., 
into horny or * keratose , flinty or ‘siliceous ’ and limey or 
* calcareous ’ sponge".. 

B. sb A substance resembling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges. 

i 85 s R. Patterson in Pefi. Sci. Rev Apr. 306 In the 
sponges in domestic use'it [the skeleton] is principally com- 
posed of a substance termed Keratose. 1877 HuxLEV/iv/tT/. 
Inv, Anwt lii. 117 A skeleton, which consists .. of bands 
and filaments of keratose, and secondly, of siliclous spicula. 
Hence Kexatosed <r., rendered horny. 

^Z^Lamet 3 Nov. 1025 The distinguishing markbetween 
a coccidium and an invaginaied or kecatosed cel!. 

Keraulophon (kerp*l(ffpn). [f. Gr, «€pauXj;y 
Iiornblower + ^aji/17 voice.] A manual stop on the 
organ (see quot.), first used in 1843- 
1876 Hiles Catech Organ ix, (1878) 67 ICeraulophon^ an 
3 feet manual stop 0/ metal, and of a pleasant, reedy quality 
of lone. 

’Kerb (kwb), sIk Also kirb. [Variant of 
Curb jf»., used in special senses.] 

' 1 . In various uses in which curb is the more fre* 
quent spelling (see Curb HI), 

1664 [see Curb 8 b]. 1733. X793 [see Curb 5I. Menlhly 
Mag. UL 22J The skirting, or kirb, which keeps m the 
ground, may be cast, or framed, with the boxe.s. 1873 
F, Hall Afcd. Eng p. xi. Mistaking the kerb of our own 
little philologic well for the far-off horizon of science. 

2 . spec. An edgingof stone or the like, bordering 
n raised path, side-walk, or pavement ; Curb 1 2, 
On the kerb : said of stock-exchange business done 
on the street-pavement, esp. after the exchange is 
closed for the day. 

1805 C/iran. in Ann. Reg. 359/2 A young man. .fell down 
off the kirb, in Thames-^treet. 1851 IJlush’ Cafal. Gi 
ExUib. 243 A section of a street, with improved kerb, for 
keeping tlte pavement clean. i 853 M- Hopkins Hawaii 71 
An ancient lava road, .defined on each side with a kerb or 
bordering of stones. 2894 T/nics 19 Apr. 4/4 Later in the 
day the trading was slow, and on the Kerb cash ivas done 

at 440. 2 S. d'f. 

D. Couth. y as kcrb‘UiercJiauty -vendor, one who 
sells his wares on or beside the street-kerb. 

1894 Fcsn Tiger Lily 139 A silk umbrella— one of those 
..declared by the kerb vendor as being better than new, 
iZyj Daily News 30 Mar. 6/4 Some kerb merchants, .were 
also driving a good trade in loyal buttons. 

Kerb (kSib), v. [f. Kerb si. Cf. Curb z/. 2 ] 
.trans. To furnish with a kerb. 

iBSi [see Curb 3! 1B87 Athcnxum 8 Jan. 58 The 

mnddj' streets were gravelled and kerbed. 

Ke 3 ?billg(k 5 ubii)), 2 //^/.r^. [f. Kebb v. **■ ‘**'**®, -J 
3 - The act of furnishing with a kerb. b. 1 he 
stones collectively forming a kerb. 

1869 l«e Curbing vbl. sA'M. 1884 E. 0'pono\’A^^ SUjy 
of Mem xi. 124 A canal, with kerbing of brick flush with 
theroadway. iZZ^Laxo 7 >Vwj /tV/. LI I 618/3! he require- 
ments of the lespondenls as to the kerbing. 

Ke'rb-stone. Also kirb-. [Kerb sbj] 

1 . a. An edging of stone about the top of a well, 

b. One of the stones forming the kerb of a path ; 
also, the kerb itself. , ,, , , 

a. 1706 PalLLirs, Kcrd^Stouc, a Stone laid round the 

r.rimofaWell. „ ... 

b. [1755 SMfM. AiC. Sccl. XVI. bu Jjoni e^Jo ^ 
tois of itrp and carriage-'vay .stones. /Arf- 628 Kiib and 
carriaae.way stones ] 1815 W. Tavoor in SlciiHily 
LXXVII. .34 He Mils the edse of the fool-pav;ement the 
lterb.stone in.stead of ourb.slone. 283“ J ''4 

C. Papers 18 Sept. (1884'. If one’s foot had slipped at the 
edge of the kerbstone. 1882 Besant Ali Saris Axxt, On 
the kerbstone the little gills ate dancing. 

2. a/trib., as kerb-stone broker {(/. b.), a 

broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business iu the streets ; kerb-stone 
merchant, a street dealer, , « 

i860, x886 Kerbstone-broker (see Curbstone]. 2896 


Dally News $ Aug. 3/5 Among the kerbstone brokers to-day 
Diamond Match were sold at 150. 1899 IPesim. Gaz. 18 
Feb. 6/i It seems an anomaly that gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange should have to sink to the level of kerbstone 
merchants. 


t Kerchi, kerclie. Ohs. [Another form of 
CuKCH: for vowel cf. Kerchief. 

With IVIE. keucrche, kerNte (disyllabic) cf. OF. cttevrechi^, 
occas. form of cuevrcchief, in pi. cnevrechies ; the regular 
mod. repr. of this would be kerchy : cf. Kerchief 1 5 .] 

=a Kekchiep r. 


c 1430 in PoL, Rel. ft L. Poems 47 She weiyd a keuerche, 
CZ430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc) 47 Upon hlr hed 
a kerche [v.n kerchef] of Valence. CX440 Generydes 3S27 
With hir kerche she bekenyd hym aside. Ibid. 4398 Before 
hir eyne a kerche banging side. 1463 Duty //Wr{Camden) 
33 A lityl grene coflie for kerchy.s. x^8 Martin V'oy. 
Rdda (17491 50 The Ketch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
a 2800 Sweet Willie in Child Ballads (1861) I!. 135 The 
scarlet sae red, and the kerches sac white, And your bonny 
locks bangin' down. 

KOTClier. Obs, exc. dial. Forms : o. 4 
kevercher, 4- kercher, (5 -ere, -yer, 6 -eor, 
karchepjkircher); 6courcher. \)AE.citrcker, 
kercher, by syncope from earlier *cover^, kevercher a. 
OF .cauvre-,aievrechier Compl.), erroneous 

forms oi convrechief, etc.] — Kerchief. 

c 1380 Wychf (1880)65 5 »f ^i^euen benefis to cleikis 
..for palfieis or keuercheris..it is foul symonye. CX450 
Cov. Itfysi. V. (ShaUs. Soc.) 54 With this Kerchere I kure thi 
face. 1483CAXT0N Gold. Leg. 4-iibn Sherles. shetys and 
kerchyeis. 1525 Ld- Berners Frohs. 11 . xxix*. 84 Oure faces 
wrapped in kerchers, so that we coude nai be knovven. 1571 
Wtils <5- Inv. N. C% (Surtees 1835) 353 A worcetl kirtle, a 
courcher, a raile. ^ 1573 G. Harvky Letter.bk. (Camdeni 12, 

I h.iving..uj»td mi self to a hat and akarcher,cu!d not abide 
uni while to be baiehed. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11, i. 88 
'J'his Muscle.. Laureniius compares to a Maids Coife or 
Kercher. 1728 Bp. Hutchinson Wtlchcra/t 132 She. -pulled 
off her Kcicher. 1780 J. T. DiLt-o.N Trav.Spatn 178 The 
women lie a kercher round their heads. 

Hence KeTchered a., covered with a kercher. 
t6to G. Fletcher Christ's dct. i. xu, Pale Sicknes, with 
his kercber’d bead up wound. 

Kerchief (k 5 *i(]if), Forms; a. 3-4 cur- 
chef, (5 -cheff, -chyfe), 5-6 courchef(e, (6 
-chief, corecheffe), 6 curtchif. 4-7 kerchef, 
(5 •cheff(e, pi. -chevea, 6 -chefe, -cheife), 4-(5 
kerchif, (5 -chife, 6-7 -chiffo, S -tchiff), 5- 
kerchief, (6 pi, -chievis); also 5 keercheef, 
kyrchef(fe, 6kar-, car-, c(h)arschaffe. 7. 5 ker- 
chew(e, 6 -cheu, -chow, -cho, -chu, kirchowe, 
•tshaw. 5 . kerchy. See also Kerch, Kercher. 
[ME, curchef and kerchef, syncopated forms of 
coverchef and respectively a. OF. (ouvre- 

chief and cucvrechief in AF. also ccurckiefi see 
CoYEUcuiEF, and, for the vowel difference, Cover v.^ 
In northern ME.<'ot^^^v//^,r«7r//^andCURCH were 
typical, while keverckef kerchef, Kercher and 
Kerch were (likeXwrr) midland or southern. From 
kerchef came also the obs. local variants kirchef 
harchef while the pi kerchevis app. gave rise to 
the forms ending in -ew, -oifM, •//, elc. The form 
kerchy is still used in some dialects.] 

1 , A cloth used to cover the head, formerly a , 


woman's head-dress. 

o <2x300 Cursor M. zSoiS iCott.) Yee leuedis .. wit 
curcbef> crisp and bendes brighu a 2400-50 Alexander 
5249 A crotine & a corecheffe clustert wiih gemmes. <2 2440 
Sir Degrev. 653 Hir courchefs were curious, Hir face gay 
and gracyous X53S Will in Ripou Ch. Acts (Suriees) 35,9 
1 curtchif, 1553 Caius Siveatyng Sicines 3^1 CbwciT :i 
couercc/fbc. .wrinea and pronounced comonly. Aercfi/e/ m 
y^ south, SitOK/'c/lrV/in the north. 

0. 13.. Cursor At. 280x8 (Colt. Calbal With kercbifos 

crisp and bilieies briglil. ^ 144 ® Myst. >^288 Lay 

doune h‘s kyrcheffe on myn egbn& 148* Aei 22 Edtv. /K, 
c. I They shall not sulTer their wives to weate _auy rcile 
called a kercbeffe, whose price exceedeth twenlic pence. 
1584 Cocan Haven Health ccxli. (1636) 274 It is good also 
to >\eate a kcrchKTe ..in the nicht on our head-?. 263* 
Delonev Thomas 0/ Reading in ! horns B £. Prose Rom. 
(tSsS) hist HisOasicssewasverydiligentlowarmeakeicbifte 
and put it about his head. 2720 Gav Poems 11743) i- >o 9 
Her <»oodIy countenance .. Set oflT with kctchief slarchd 
.-ind pinners clean. 1877 Bryant Lit, People of Snorw 99 
A bro.Td kerchief, which her Mothers hand Had closely 
drawn about her ruddy cheek. , , , , 

v. C1440 Cenerydes 4424 Vppe he lift here ketchewe 
furth with all. saZ* C* oscoml^ Church-w / 4 cc- (Som. Kec. 
Soc.) to A ryng of s>jlver and a kcichow. JSpS 
Ambuss, louebim; the Queen a / Cloiliccl in UacL 
clotll, and ata) in Hacic kctchoos. 1535 CoverdM-k f.zek. 
xvi It, I clothed the with kerchucs. 01540 in Lanehams 

let (1871)0. cxaiA. «ofo. Reymenloffl.ercheiisoneyour)ied. 

1. 01450 Can. Myst. .xx»ii. blmks. SocJjtS .SchelVeroiiyca) 

"'hypyllt face with her kerchy. ..I xal them kepe from 
alle mysesc. That lokyn on ibi kerchy. 
t b. = Ajiice I 2. Obs. rare. 

i<5a-3 Inv. Ch, GuaJs Staffs, in Amu Lich/ietd IV. 80 
One alhe & karcheffe to (he .same.. one vestement of ivhyle 
salevn with albe & karcheffe to the ante. 

t c A >vom.nn who wear.5 a kerchief, nonce-use. 

1700 Dbvdes Fables, IPi/i-s T. 34s Tlie proudest kercliief 
of the court shall rest Well satisfied of what they lose 
the best [cf. Cll.tocER WiffsT. j6r). 

2 . A covering for the breast, neck, or shoulders ; 
a breast-kerchief or neckerchief. 

13 . Gam. If-Gr. Knt. 954 Kerchofes.-rrsth niony cler 
pedea Hir hicsl & hir hryjt trote bare rlisplayed. 0 1460 


KEBP. 

Russcll Bi. Nurture 900 On his shuldur about his nek 
a kctcheff here must lye. 1552 Huloet, Kercbiefe for the 
oras.fcetarahs/ascia. 1807-8 W. Irvino Sa/map-. (1824) 5 
[If] Mrs. Oldmixoti pins her kerchief a hair's-breadih awry. 
1871 li. TAVLOuAinsr (1875) I. vii. 115 Get me a kerchief 
from her breast. 

3 . A handkerchief. 

Southey Roderick .xxii. 136, 1 ween That a thin ker- 
chief will dry all the tears. 1821 Byron T'wo FoscariU 1 103 
Waving kerchiefs, A-vnd applauding hand<. xi|7 Whewell 
tr. Hermann und Dorothea in Eng. He.ratit. Ttansl. 66 
Each one wipes his brow with his kerchief 

b. Acloth resembling a kerchief or liandkerchief. 

1877 J- f*- Chasibers Divine Warship its Besides these 
[ciialice-veils] there ought to be two other white linen ker- 
chiefs. 

4. attrib. and Comb., os kerchief cloth, launder, 
ifeople, .taking, -turban. 

1483 Cburcbw. Ace. Si. Mary Hill Land. (Nichols 1797) 97 
ForbutyingetheKerchiefeLaunder'sdoghter. le/AEug.Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock 1S66) 68 A kerchef clothe and a cro.se 
clothe solde ..by the said church trardeiis. 1636 DAVENAUr 
Platauic Lovers v. Dram. Wks. 1872 If. 88 Dfany of these 
hflany Voting kerchief people. 1833 L. RirciitE H'and. by 
Loire 182 Some of the women wore a kerchief-turban of the 
gaudiest colouts. 1843 hlARRVAT M. Violet xxvii, Kerchief- 
taking is a most common-joke in 'I’eAas. 

Be-rcMef, V. [f. prec.] irons. To attire or 
cover with a kerchief; in pa. fple. and ppl. a. 
Kerchiefed (kS'JtJift). 

x6oo Look About You xxiv. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 454 I MI 
ne’er go more untruss'd, never be kerchiefd. 163* Milton 
Pcmeiasa 125 Morn , , kercheft in a comely cloud. 1813 
Scott Trierm, n. Inter!, i. Some phantom, .With Hmb of 
lath and kerchiefd chin. jBs5 Singleton Virgil I. 329 Be 
kerchieft o'er thy tresses, muffled up In crimson hood. 
fKere, obs. variant of qttcrcy Choir.' 

I c 1400 Trcviseis Higden (Rolls) VI. 463 Clerkcs fli^ l>e Ira- 
, vayle ofl>e queere [f.r. kere) and spended fie catel of holy 
chtTcbe. 

t Kere, syncopated Cover recover. 

ri475 Anturs 0/ Arih. 201 (Douce MS.) If..a>uentes in 
cloistre mi^te keie . . l>e of care. 2515 Scot. Field la-, Chris- 
topher Savadge was downecaste that kere might he never 1 

fKere, variant of Caik v., Ohs., to go. 

15x5 Scot. Field 1^2 Then the mightie Lord Maxewell.. 
kered to bis King with wreful tydings, 

Kere'ctomy. Surg. [f. Keb(a)- + Gb. inropit 
citltiiigout-h-T. Cf. hcratcctomyi] Excision of the 
outer layers of the cornea (Mayne 1855). 

Kerf (korO- Forms: o. i oyrf, 4 kyif, 5 kirf, 

6 kyrfe. ' d. 4-7 kerfe, (4-5-ff(0), 4- kerf, (9 
dial, curf, kurfj. y. See Cabf. [OE. cyrf, app. 
:—*hiirfi., f. *hnrt- (cf, ON. kurf-r chip, kyrfa to- 
cut), ablaut-form of *keri, stem of OE. ceorfan to. 

C.tBVE. Hence ME. kiif, giving later kerf and 
karf-, cf. kernel and camel from ME. kirnel, OE. 
lyrnel. Cf. (with different' stem vowel) Dit. ketf. 
Gee. kerb, kerbe\ also ON. kjarf, Icel. kerfi. 
bundle (of twigs, elc.), Sw. kiirfvc sheaf.] 

1 . The act of cutting or carving ; a cut, stroke ; 
t power of cutting. Now rare. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 406 *^lc ircow 3 e ne wyreS' 
godne wxsim bi 3 forco/fen...* Be fllsum cyrfe spnee se 
Hffilcnd on o 3 re Stowe, Caw. 6’ Gr /Cut. 372 ‘Kepe- 

be cosyn', quoth kyng, on kyif seitc'. 2390 

Gower Con/. II. 252 With sondri kerf and pourlretureThei 
made of goddes the figure. 2398 M’rbvjsa Barth, De P. R. 
xvit. clxxvii. (hIS. Bodl.) If. 234 b/i ye kuttinge [of \inesl 
schal be aslonie. .so in b® obor side afore be knoiie be 
kerfe schal passe. 189a Vizctklly tr. Zola's Debacle 289 
Then, with a single kerf of the saw, he lopped them off. 

f b. Humorous term for a company of pantry- 
men. Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, A Kerff of Pantcrls; aCredens 
of Seweris; an vnbrew)’ng of Ktrueris. [2678 Phillips 
(ed. 4) App., A Kerf ut Panthers (among some Venatory 
writets), is taken for a company of P.-vnlhers.] 

2. 7 'he result of catting r the incision, notch, slit, 
etc., made by cutting, csp. by a saw. 

2523 Fitzhcbb. Husb. § 136 Bycause it [a sawj is thyn, it 
wyll cut the natowc kyrfe. 2664 Evelyn 1776) 

232 Cut your kerfe near to the ground, but have a care 
the Tree suffer not in the fall. 2702 Belknap Hist. 
Mtu Hatnpsh. ill, 256 The felling of such a tree mu't 
require much labour, since those of but one inch have eight 
or ten strokes, distinctly marked, and a very good kcrl is 
allowed. iSra-id J. S.MIT11 Panorama Sc. 4- Art 1 99 
The saw, when cutting, lakes away the wood at the two 
side.s of the kerf. 2890 W. Gordon Foundry tax A 
matter-of-fact place is a sawmill. . . Its great problem is bow 
to nuntmirc the ‘kerf’, the kerf being the track of the saw. 

The furrow made by a ship's keel, rare, 
Ct4zz Hoccleve Learn to Die 203 As a ship hat is 
s.aylIynge..Whos kerfe nat fownden is whan past is shec. 

2 . The place at which a tree or branch is or h.as 
been cut across ; the cut end or surface cither on 
a felled or pruned tree. 

C 2420 Pallnd. on Husb. i. 190 Turne euery kirf aweyward 
from the grape ; Lest droppyng do hit harm. 1664 Kvflyn 
Syiva S5 A Tree, .thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or 
cutting place neer the Root- Hid. 02 One foot of I'iinbcr 
neer the Root (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place) 
i.s worth three farther off. 2677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 261 'I'he 
Oaks had none of them any roots, but plainly cut off at the 
kerif, as is used in felling Timber. x 863 Blackley Word 
Gossip (2869) x6i (E.D. D 4 A woodman will say that a 
fttll^tree * measures so and so, not counting the kurf’. 

4 . A piece or qaciitity cut off; a cutting (of 
anything). 
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1678 Phillips (cd. 4) App. s, v., Among Woodmen Kerf 
sigmfieth a parcel of Loppings of wood. 1730 m Swaync 
Chtirchxu. Acc. Sarum (1896) 353 Carn’ing away a ICerfc 
ofhalfafootofeatth. 1890 Cr«/. Diet., Kef/,\\\ a clolh- 
shcaring machine, the woof taken off in one passage through 
the cutter. 

5 . Comb, ns kerf-shears, 

135$ in Riley Mem. London (1868) 283 [4 small] anfcldes 
[for goldsmiths, and a] ketfsheres. 

Hence Ko'rfedn., h.'iving kerfs or slits. KoTHaff- 
umchine, a machine for sawing kerfs in a board 
(Knight Diet, Meek, 1S75), 

Kerf, obs. pa. t. of Cabve v. 
liKeri (kerr) Hch, 0 . T, Also k’rl, q'ri. 
[Heb., imp. of snp qurii to read.] In the Hebrew 
text of the O. T., the word, given in tlie margin, 
to be substituted in reading for that standing in 
the text (Kethib), the latter having been retained by 
the Masoretes as evidenced by MSS. or tradition, 
though considered erroneous or unintelligible. 

1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 46 Ask a Talmudest what ails 
the modesty of his marginall Keri, that Moses and all ihc 
Prophets cannot persuade him to pronounce the textual! 
Chetiv. x6s9 Bp. Walton Consul, Considered 112 Certain 
marginal notes in the Hebrew Bibles, where the Kcri is the 
word that must be read, placed in the margin, with a "p: 
the Keiib, or word written in the text, marked with a little 
circle or cipher. j88i W. R. Smith Old Test, in Cb. 
iii x6 These notes are called Keris, the M*ord Keri being 
the imperative * read 1 UTie e.xprcssion actually written in 
the text, but not uttered Is called Kethib (written). 

Keri(e, variants of Keiui, Kebkib. 
tKerimery. Oh. rare. Also kermery, 
kyrymyry. la.AV.kytymy/y^kermer^.J IFiligrce 
work. 

1424 in Sir F. Palgravc Antieni Kal. ff Invent. (xSjS) H. 
117 Item i hanap d ore covre del ovrage d un kyrymyry. 
1437 Itid. 166 Item i peire basyns d arg doitcx chacei 
pounsonez. .faUzde kermery'. 1449 202 Itemicuppe 
of gold coverd of kerimery werk. 

IlKeriou (kloTiph), Path. [a. Gr, nrjplov, lit. 1 
* honey-comb *.] A pustular folliculitis of the | 
scalp (Quaiti Diet. Med. 1S82), f 

Kerite (kl^Tait). [f. Gr. KTjp. 6 i wax + -ite I ; ' 
named by the inventor A. G. D.iy (1S66).] A kind j 
of artificial caoutchouc for coating telegraph, wires, j 
made with tar or asphaltum, oils and sulphur. ^ 
187s Knight Mech. Diet, s, v.. The principal use of kertie 
has been as on insulating material in telegraphy, 
f Kerl(e, obs. forms of Caul sb,^ 

CZ489 Caxton Blnnebardyn 173 Men s.Tycn that ‘of a 
kerle may nought come but poyson and fylth . 1654 Ga\ton 
Fleets, Notes tii. i. €5 As the Scotch Keric salih. 

Kerlew(e, obs. forms of Cdulew. 

Kerling, variant of rarAViy, CabliheI. 
Kerloc(k, variants of Chaulock: cf. ICedlock. | 

a 1387 Sinon. Bariliol (Anecd. Oxon.) 36 Retpistrum, i. 1 
kerloc. 1879 Brittcn & Holland PUnt>n., Kerteck [In 
Glouce.ster, etc.]. 

Kerme3(k5*im/z,-me2). Forms j d-7chermoz, 

(8 chermes), 7 kermes, (cremes), 7- kermes. 
See also Alkebmes. [ — F. kermh. It. chermes, 
Sp. carmesj Pg, kermes^ ad. Ar. and Pers. 
qirmis (whence also carmine^ cramoisy, cmmsoti)i] 

1 . The pregnant female of the insect Coccus iiicisj 
formerly supposed to be a berry; gathered ia large 
quantities from a species of evergreen oak in S. 
Europe and N. Africa, for use in dyeing, and for- 
merly in medicine; the red dye-stuff consisting of 
the dried bodies of these insects ; « Alkebmes i. 

1610 W. FoutiNCHAM Art of Survey iv. ii. 8r Drugs, 
as Mechoacan, Kermez, Islethium, [etc.]. 1626 Bacon 

Sylva% 738 The Scarlet Powder, which they call Kermez. 
1741 Compt. Fam.-Piece i. iv. 245 To which add Juice of 
Chermes 1 Pound. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1862) II. iv. 
vi. 5SI An insect of great use in medicine, is that .. known 
by the name of the Kermes. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Se. 

^ Art II. 537 Kermes has not been much used since the 
,art of brightening cochineal with tin was discovered. 1865 
_Monu Star 5 Apr., Plants infested by the aphis grub, 
..weevil, kermes, cochineal, or tipula. 

2 . The small evergreen species of oak {Quercus 
^■cacctferd) on which this insect lives. More fully 
..kormes oak. 

X598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. 1. Eden 600 There grows 
..the Cherm^, which on each side arms, With pointed 
prickles, all his precious arms. 1718 Ozell tr. Tourne/ort's 
Poy. 1 . 177 The Island, .is ferdle in fine plants, and covered 
with Lentisks, Kermes, and Cistus’s. 1858 Hogg 
. Kingd, 698 Quercus cocci/era. .h called the Kermes Oak. 

3 . Amorphous trisulphide of antimony, of a 
. brilliant red colour. l^Iore fully kermes mineral. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s. v., The kermes mineral was 
. a preparation of Glauber, .made public in 1720. Ibid., ibe 
more the kermes contains of a regulus easily revivified, the 
more it proves emetic, 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
II. 251 Mr. Sage thinks it [Red Antimonial ore] a natural 
Kermes. 1831 J. D.wies Manual Mat. Med. 328 When 
. administered in the dose of a few grains, kermes acts as an 
, emetic. 1857 Semple Diphtheria 10 Kermes mineral. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as kermes-berry, grain, 

. insect ( = sense l); kermes lake (see quot 1850). 

X671 Ray Corr, (18481 46 , 1 did not then suspect it to be 
. anything akin to the Kermes kind. 1673 — yourn. Lovj C, 
457 As for the grains themselves they are so like the 
Kermes grains. Grew Exper. Luctai. Menstr, L 

c § *5 Kermes-berries, commonly, but ignorantly, so called. 


1^1 Penny Cyel, XIX. RX3/3 The Kermes insect, which 
yields so brilliant and permanent a b!ood>rcd dye. 1850 
WcALE Diet, TermSf Kermes letkci an ancient pigment. 
Kennesite (koumezoit). Min. [Named 1832, 
f. Keumes + -iTE 1 .] Native red antimony, a com- 
pound of the oxide and sulphide, occurring in 
six-sided prismatic crystals of a cherry-red colour. 

1843 E. J. CiiArMAN Min. fit Kermcsltc. Sulphuret of Oxide 
of Antimony. xBSy Mallet J/m. Im/ia 62 Kermestte and 
cervantitu arc found in connection \vith..stibuile. 

II Kermis (ko*jmis). Forms: 6 kirkomesso, 
7 carmos, kermas, kirmish, 7- kermis, S koar- 
mas, (J korincss(o, kirmosa(o. fa. Du, kermis 
(earlier kirmisse\~Qx\^. kerk-, kirkmisse), 

t. kirk Kiuk + wfx Mass; cf, MHG. kirmesse., 
G. kirmes, kirms (also kirckmesse), OFris. tserk- 
missOt ON. kirkjumessa (Norw. -^kjdrmcs, -messe) ; 
F. kermesse\ orig. the mass or service on the anni- 
versary of the dedication of a chiircli, on which 
also was held a yearly fair or festival. (Cf. St Giles’s 
Fair in Oxford.)] In the Low Countries, parts of 
Germany, elc.; A periodical (properly, annual) 
fair or carnival, characterized by much noisy merry- 
making. Also U. S, an imitation of this, usually 
got up for charit.ablc purposes. 

*577 Harrison Eugtatui 11. .wiii. (1877) 1. 303 Albeit .some 
of them (fairs) are not much better titan the common 
kirkemesscs beyond the ,^ca, yet there arc diuerse not 
inferiour to the grcatc:>t marts in Lurope. ifixr L. Wiiit> 
AKER in Coryat Crtwibe htj 2^ Dutch Fappigeoy and 
Carinas gay \Margtu, A kind of diunken Dutch fairclield 
on Sundaies and holidaics in afiernoones in Sommer time], 
164X Evelyn Diary 28 lulj*^ It was now Kcrm.ns, or 
.1 fair, in tliis town. 1695 Drvden Farall. Poetry ,*f Faint, 
Wks. i 32 i XVII. T05 The paintin;r of clowns, the rcprcsciHa- 
tion of a Dutch kermis. 1756 liliis. Caldekivood Lett, <)■ 
Jrn/s, (1884) xc 3 As wc came through Harlem, it wm 
K eatmas, which is a great fair, which all the towns In 
Holland hold once every year. 1818 Btackui. Pfag. 111 . 
406 It would. .h.Yvc done the readers good, To see the pair 
to kerk Of kermis going. 1883 O. it. liocciiioN In HarpePs 
Mag, Apr. 690/1 He arriveu during the wildest powwow 
of the ‘ kermesAC ' (Holland). 1888 Boston (Mav^) yrnl, xa 
Dec. r /3 Salem Mechanic Light •Infantry Kinness ..Is 
destined to prove a brilliant success. 

Kern, kerne (korn). sb.k Forms : 4- korne, 
6 karn(e, <>-8 kcarno, o- kom. [ad. Ir. ceithern^ 
{ccatkarn), pronounced (k^'hern) or (kc'orn), Olr, 
ccilertif OCelt. ketersta, a band of foot-soldiers ; 
adopted in, Eng. not only in its coUeclive seusc, 
but also to denote an individual soldier, « the Irish 
ceithearmckt cecUharitach^ whence Kehnaugii. Cf. 
Kethebih and Cateuak, representing adoptions of 
ceithern or the synonymous Sc. Gael, ceatharn^ 
at a time when the dental was still pronounced. 

Stanyhurst (f?«cr. Iret. viil) gives a fanciful derivation of 
eeithem from eeath or cUh shower, and ifrinn hell. 

‘ Kerne signifietU (as noble men of deepe iuugcment tn* 
formed me) a shower of hell, becau<« they are taken for no 
better than for rakchclC In later Irish ernr/x (for ccaMarn) 
is used in the sense of * banditti M 

1 . Mist, A light-armed Irish foot-soldier (cf, 
quot. idoo) ; one of the poorer class among the 
‘wild Irish*, from whom such soldiers were drawn. 
(Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders.) 

Stanyhurst divides the followers of an Irish chief into five 
classes— daUins or boys, grooms, kerns, gaUowglasses, and 
horsemen. 

* 35 * Ordin. Dubl. ^ Kilk. xi. in io//x Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v, 257 Si nuL.ne tiecne kemes, hobelours ne 
udives genu cn icnc. Jbid., Que keme ou nul alixeprengc 
nul manere dcs vitallles ou altrc biens. 1358 Ord. Hibern., 
31 Ediu. Ill, m. II, X3 (Blount I.axu Dict.^ Nec non de illis 
qui dicuntur homines oclosi. et roalefactoribus, qui etianx 
Ketnys dicuntur. 14*3 Rolls Farit. IV. 199/1 What lyme 
the s.ime Kernes badde bym in governance, they belle hym. 
* 55 ^ W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 112 The South 
part of Irelande . . The country people which were wilde 
Kernes. 1593 Shake. Rich, //, 11. i. 156 Now for our Irish 
warres, We must supplant those rough rug-headed Kemes, 
Which Hue like venom. 1600 Dy.mmok Ireland (1843) 7 
The kerne is a kinde of footeman, sleightly armed with a 
swoide, a targett of woode, or a bow and shcafe of arrow's 
with barbed hcadcs, or els 3 darics. X700 Dbvden Fables 
Dcd. 58 Hibernia, prostrate at your feel. , .The sturdy 
kerns in due subjection stand. x8xo Scott Lady of L. v, 
xiv, Soars thy presumption then so high Because a wretched 
kern ye slew ? 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. viii, 227 He 
was. .bribing Irish kemes to rise against the English rule. 

b. Ia collective sense ; fori^. a troop or band 
of Irish foot-soldieis (obs.). 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Friv. Fnv. 133 He slowe the 
same Waltere wyth a grete kerne dyscomfitid. 1530 Acts 
Privy Conne. Eng, (1891) III, 70 To pale the vvaiges of the 
Kerne being at Chester and at London, xfixa Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 182 Horsemen and kern should not be 
imposed upon the common people, to be fed and maintained 
by them. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iv. fiSxo) 58 lohn 
Fitz Thomas accompanied with one hundred Kerne. 2813 
Scott Rokeby v. x, I've seen a ring of rugged kerne, With 
aspects sha.^gy, wild, and stem. 1872 Deeside Tales 125 
(E.D. D.) The kern were makan’ aff wx’ a stirkie frae 
Rhlneton as welL 

2 . transf. A rustic, peasant, boor; '^contemptuously 
vag.abond, rascal (obs,). Now rare. 

XS53 Grim ALDE Cicerds Officts xi. (155B) 82 He commaunded 
a kerne and bym^ also.. be prynted wth Thracean markes, 
to goo beefore with a drawnc swoorde. 1582 Stanyhurst 
/Eneis u. (.Arb.) 43 VSTuxt curst hlyrmidones, what kame 
of canckred VU^s? 1600 Holland Livy iiu Ixix. 135 The 


counlric kernes that fled (to Rome,), .reported more foule 
and crucU outrages. 1656 Blount Clos ^ 

a Kern most commonly for a Farmer or 
W. E. Aytoun Bothxocll (1857) 2 
keep me fettered here. 

Kern, jA- rate. [A word of late appearance: 
related to Kebn v,^ and Kebnel. Cf. MDu! 
kernipj (Du. kern\ OHG. c/ienio (MHG. kerne 
G. kerjt)t ON. kjarni (Da. kienie, Sw. kiinta) 
kernel, pip, etc. ; but it may repr, an QE.*cyynt' 
cf. Norw. kyrne grain, and sec Cuhx sb.] * 

fl. Kernel (of a nut). Obs. 

1570 Levins Man/p. 82/39 Kerne of a nul, nucleus. 

2 . A grain (of wheat, sand, etc.). Hence Kern- 
Btono, ?coarsc-grained sandstone; or peih. ooUle. 

27^3 Chamukks Cyct. Supp.^ s.v. Kern-stoue, The little 
grains of wnd arc .still visible in all parts of this stone, and 
arc W'liat induced the people to call it kem stone, 
c.ill these kerns, or kernels. 2867 Rock yim an' AV//cxiif, 
With that Jones hulled out a kerm 1880 Biackmorb 
Mary Anerley I. 57 Grained with kerns of maxim'dihougbL 
Kern (kom), sbfi Printing, [For '^carn, a. F, 
caritc ‘projecting angle, nib of a quill pen*, a’ 
northern form (for *charne) L. cardhiem hinge.] 
A part of a metal type projecting beyond the body 
or shank, ns the curled head of f and tail of j, as 
formerly made, and parts of some italic letters. 
(Cf. ICeilved ppt. a.-) 

2683 Moxott Meeh. Exerc., Printing x\x. tj Evc^next 
Letter is turned with its Nick downwards, that the Kem of 
each Letter may lie over the Beard of its next. 2824 
J. JoKKso.N Typegr, II. 655 Kern of a Letter, that pait 
which hangs over the body or shank. 

Kem (kojn), z/.I Now chiefly rf/n/. Forms: 3-4 
curno, 4 Icume, 4-7 korno, 7 kearn, (quern), 7- 
Icern. [ME. kerne ^ curne (cf. G.kbrnen, kiirnen, 
Norw. kyrna)^ app. repr. OE. ^cyrnan OTeut. 
*kurnjan, f. kttrno ^ : sec CoK.V j^.l 
An (DE. cymlan \s app. implied in the obscure gloss 
iceyriicde (cambtxs) in Napier's O, E. Glosses 26/15.! 

* 1 . inlr. Of com ; To form the hard grains in the 
car, to seed ; = Coiwf v. 6, Also of fruit ' To set. 

2297 R. GloL'C. (Rolls) 20044 pc pridde time ho grene corn 
in somcr ssolde curne. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Friv, 
X4X Kcync .. rnakyth herbis . , cornys, treis and rootes 
blowc, and kcmc. 2591 Fercivall Sp. Diet., 
Granar, to kerne as cornc doth, tn grana durescei’e, 

Poor Mans Plea 5 The continued good Weather, .gave the 
Corn so much time to knit and kearn, as they call it, 
* 744 * 5 ® Ellis Mod. Jlnsbasidm. III. 1. 150 Unless wheat 
blooms well, it cannot kern W'clL 2880 W. Cornvjall Gloss, 
S.V. AVr;i<*//,‘'rhe apple blowths have kerned’. 1897 Black- 
more Darld 63 While the corn began to kern. 

+ b. trans. To make into hard grains. Oh, 

a X571 JcwF.L 5 cr/M. Matt.xx. 37-8 The corn, .ivas ripened, 
and kerned by the Spirit of GocL 01x722 Lisle llusb, {2753) 
159, 1 told in those cncsts five compleat grains full kerned. 
t 2 . trans. To cause to granulate; to make (salt) 
into grains ; « Coen v. i. Obt. 

xfioo Hakluyt (iBio) IIL 147 Salt kerned on the 
rocks very white. xfizS The World Enc. by Sir P, Drake 9 
Salt. .is increased upon the sands by the flowing of the sea, 
and ihchcateoftheSunnekeming the same. X726G. Roberts 
4 Years' Ve^, 26a If too deep, those Hollows, .could not, in 
so short lime, kern any Salt 

b. To cover with crystalline grains of salt; 
to salt (meat) ; =» Corn v. 3. Obs. exc. dial. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 333 note. If., a bird 
toucheth it with her wings they are kerned with salL 1687 
Uycaut Hist, Turkes II. xoi Masts, Yards, and Decks 
were quemed with a while Salt. 1722 Bailey, To hem, 
tocorn,tosaltorpowder,as Beef, Pork, etc. i886El%yorthv 
W. Somerset Word'bk. s.v. Kerned, That'll be a beautiful 
bit when he's well a kerned— not to zalt. 

c. zntr. Of salt, sugar, etc.: To co’stAlhze in 
grains ; to granulate ; *= Corn v. 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

xfiS7 IL Licon Bartadoes (2673) 9 ® A liquor,. w'bich they 
call Temper, without which, the Sugar would continue a 
Clammy substance and never keme, 1697 DampieR Y oy. 1 . 
iiL 56 The Salt begins to kem, or grain, in April. *753 
CuAMDBRS Cycl. Supp. S.V. [of salt]. x88o lY. ComaiaU 
Gloss, s. V. Kerned, ISietal fixed or coocreied around quartz 
is also said * to have kemed *. . . 

^ p HaUiweirs<6er«tf ‘ to sow with corn ’, copied by later Dic^, 
is an error: in Purvey ’s/sn.xxviii. 24, misquoted by him, the 
correct reading b keme, carve. 'The old ed. of Roland 
Y. has abo kerne for kcruc in line 312. So in various 
other cases. 

Kem (kaan), zi.2 Printing, [f. Kern 
trans. To furnish (a type) with a kern ; to make 
a kerb on. Hence Ke'mer, a workman who 
makes or adjusts kemed type. 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xix. ?s Amongst the 
Italick* Letters many are to be Kern'd, some only on one side, 
and some both sides. The Keni’d-Letlers are such ^ have 
pan of their Face hanging over one side or both S)des ol 
their Shanck. Ibid, xiii. 74 They .. left the l^tter*Kerner, 
after the Letter was Cast, to Kem away the Sholdenng. 
2824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 23 Some founders have be^ 
more liberal than others in kerning letters. 1865 Steuidara, 
P oliceNews (May) [A witness described himself as a kerner 
m Messrs.. 's letter foundry). 

Kern, variant of Kirn yAJ, 2, and v. 
t Ke'mailgll. Obs. rare. [a. Ir. ceitheirneeuh, 
ceatharnach : see Keen Aa Irish (or High- 
land) kem. 

rs3S St. Papers Heiu VIII, II. 242 He was inforced to leae 
horses, and goo to woodes, as a kernaugh. i5S^ 3 ”^ 
Phil. ^ Mary in Bolton Stat. Irel. (ifiax) 255 No cottier nor 
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^ 65 S Moufet & Bcnn« 

Beasts, kerned Fowls, j? a Pike wounded in the 

Beasts, a Capon amongst Buds, and a Puc 

Belly. x 6 fii LovEtn ^“f,h^^"'^iaierrnbettVnature.] 

= “ll ^ ’ 

2-6 ourael, ic^nel, 5 orirt^ • 

,;-8 cornel, ( 6 -ell). 6 coornelCl. 0 3 7 ^ 

‘?4 -ella 6-7 -ell), 5-6 kyrnel, (-ele, etc.; 7 

kernell -e. I Icernel. f- 4 -™e ^-7 

=caLeU. C 6 -iU) 5-7 oaxnel. [Oh. 

OvXuf nS %G. W a grain.^MOn. 

Kebu 

tl? ATe?- 1 ?i seed contained t^thin any 

fruit j the pip’ of an apple or similar fruit , a g p 

stone. 06 s. t\a.dial. , . „seo 5 oft Vmtof anum 

0 . ciooo Mi-taclpiii. 1 - = 3 ® hlenseseoo ^ ^ 

lyllum cyrnele cym 3 i,i.tok leth>reo . 

7/218 Ane Appel fare^f ll? MS.) in Horstm. 

curneles t>ar.of. 13 . ■ -.i. of an appel t>e angel 

Altaigl. Ae^i ( 1878 ) J"? I ^ISiy comMos sleuynge 

tok. ei 4 Mi’a//aria»/f«iA *: 7 n^lspen 1 S 7 > 

The bisynesse of settynge [applesl ^npiis, ..in a leape 
JlASCALC.i’/anr. 4 

yeere (as some do say) the Curn They may dye by 

Lntriie. 1653 J- Hale Kclat. 

the cornel of the grape. , * 73 ® I : ^ p*j^g.^pples, 

11 . V. 150 Take some of kirnels of a tre mast, 

p. ai 3 oo Cnrser M. 1385 M ^ (,e kirnels 1 = 

ai 4 oo-so Alexander ‘2o^o Tw Z .. Kymel of 

onioa-seedl bote, ci^o -j^SsEB Hitsb, ( 1578 ) 85 

U\x\.i:tgra}tumt granellttm. *573 drawe. 1633 

Sow^ kirnels Lnd haw', where r dge „e=. 

SA.NDEasos 5 er«. 554 A kimell sprowt an s , 

y. 1495 Trevisa's Barjlu De A. xviu ^ 

684 WhS the pyne appyll coles, igog H. Buttes 

hete easely all the p^e appyU p Pome-granate, of 

his multitude of grains or kerne . ^iq Grapes of goodly 

n. iii. 276 . 1650 Fuller to have been 
greatness; yea the hSer Observ. in. -^ 209 

without any kernels. * 7 ^ Barnes Dorset Gloss., 

The pounded kernels of dates. 3 gf pomaceous fruit. 
/i:^r^/„.commonlyapplied P{P® j^ellis lest & most 

S. ei 3 «Cn™,-d/. .385 (Laud) T hue 

Come from the holy gos^ aaf him kre Karnelis of 

Altcngl. Leg. ( 1878 ) 134 ^‘.^.^..i^urjwnWks. 1282 /a All 

).atappel-tre. '534 M°sc sowrenes of >>!' “i"'“ 

the sowre crabes..do take ^ ^ .■r)-y.av)/’'r*''‘“.Comm., 
whereof the tree grew. i ^9 t hogges. . . 

The huskes and camels [of grap J., . x contained 

2 . The softer (usually 

within the hard shell of a hnutena cymlu. 

cooo Leecltd. HI. x 34 {) 5 ?be^?ute Tr *0 habbene 
CX 17 S Lamb. Horn. 79 ^ 1 ®= IVace (Rolls) 14682 , 

he curnel. bekernelesoutschoke. j 

Luytel notes ley toke, & holed^e K bitter barke Is a 

1377 Langl. P. Pl> B.xi. 253 r^AAo Gesta 
kimelle \v.r. curnell of Ew tbe kyrnell of tlw 

373 (Addit. MS.) The HP' (W. de W. r 53 t) 5 h. 

note, for it is swete. * 5*6 .u^t he mayfede of the 

As tile shale of the nut to be b'oken that ^ Bicmuse 

Cornell. 1583 Stubbes therefore cut 

he cannot come by 'be carnell at Quabces 

awaie both the nut and the carne. because bee hath 

n. xxxvi, He. .casts away the 419 We slight the 

lost the Shell. 1780 CowPER Pro^-g. to polish its rough 
precious kernel of the stone, A ^ ^ ^ sp strong 

coat alone. X 865 . Vernci went to powder. 

that he could shake a nut till th husk or inte- 

3. The body of "/'cd wthm 
guments : a. A gram of wheat 
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£3S£Bsl^s£:S“i 

a square foot of soil. 

2^6 WlTHERmo^rA'i’fax^r fed- 3 ) H- 3°7 Seeds 

f/ analycE the husk Ind the kernel of *= a«d 
S of a seed, i. e., the whole body within 

4 . A morbid formation of ^ 

■nart of the body; esp. an enlarged glcnd in the 
Lck or groin ; an inflamed tonsil. Usually in pi. 

Wr, a popular term for enlarged 

uneaaiacnu & ham „clic ci 4 ^.11.5 j„,t comytli in he 

scrofuies & glandeles Jmt ■» 26 /i Of kyrnellys and 

fflessch. 1483 Caxton OM.^eg. 3^6^ By 

botches of his face. ' 5 ^ whiche commonly 

kyinels are vnderstande. iml«stumcs, wmc ^ 2607 Tor- 

chance vnder y' arme P‘'“ Besh oF Boats decocted 

SELL Faur-f. Beasts *'^ 58 ) 97 kernels in the body, 

in water tak^s) away all bn jr o„ the near side of 

J?s”/ecf • f £5 ?K - v«y f"- 

^'n\n^‘^h some individimU, and me of'- P-nM. 

A eland or glandular body -, a tonsil , a lym 
pttkSnd orlangiion: a ro-ded fatty mass 
(seeqnot. 1790)- NoJ^‘^f,^<?f.;(^B„Bl.)If. 3 '/Bpo 

i 398 Trevisa. 5 ^»'^^i«^ * bredeb be spotell to saue >e 
cornels vnder b® ^ ^ drynci! ^ 14 ®® Lan/ranc's 

mou^e tunge .. Spelis [H/S. B. kurnellys) 

5i”j S'«, 

r/,cn/.II.lll.i 4 SThatlltUeker^^l^^^^^^^^^^ Cnnnrter 

WTiters 'be Conmion. ^ 9 “ ^ Bu„d)e of fm before the 

(' 798 ) U' Si shi/l. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 15 Apr. 

shoulder of »'.tlo- 'b' j^Yifuated at the unpcr.part of 
8 i 2 The 'byro'd l‘“ 'b'^'* “ jiosjf together than in man, 
'-“SS. Uing n\med a ‘k 


kernellish. 

«4SS»?SSs&3ji!;.'s 

Fruit that comM °f GnnLTt'Tbo dS 

P XlSf “ I-- 7 aa|K. <;»; 

camel anaritel(moi.V .cameatt) gave ME.C ahnel 


ey are spoKcu v. . 

-Tdial. Thedugofaheifer. 0 -avmDial.{^m> 

Son) ^ 

2 ,+ 37 ^-tr:’’&/& 333 Kernel is the best and 
"trLTmTcl'eas of any structure or formation; 

a core; a centre The lamhes slonM.. 

iCaT Best Farnt. Bis. (hutterai , ^ parsley) 

are accounted a J")','!''” ’[.j yowatc to take of the upper- 
..after they "ro f'y'dk'”'"" {,>„ge but the very innctmost 
most pm Terns L 301 The Head . .having in 

kernells. 1665-6 very bright and big Kmnel 

its middle '^'V '"O « “ ^,^ 7 - ( 1732 ) 21 The middle 

or speck. 2 ^' R« it ?he Kernel of the Mountain. 2793 
Part or as b= -lb it tlm Ke ^.. be 

HCLCROFT tt. desrater sF/ys S ^ Kirwan Cr^. 

called the kernel of 'be m ^ lobe. 1850 Leitch tr. C.O. 
Ess. 49 .1 h' a) § 85 Those images of the gods . . 

j\r filler s Anc. Art (eo. 2 ^ s o ««..rHid witU ivory and gold, 
a korool o;«oo^-“jOvertod;^^^ 

Ki' can he 

a SutdmmK 1 ' K P"baps of all stones the 

S&)r5.r75S.f.s«T; 


Sebatrtementof.Fwali ;" = Cl'ESEL ri. i. Also 
^F'aCTiL^nbhSFto'folherdi, bet halt hire 

h^ued h^^ldeliche uor 5 vt open kerneL • pe k'™^ 

a kymale "“de. c 2«o it- J/ hanginge. 

Athekernellesouet^ Sale..J y^.P^^ 

2560 Kolland CW. F «,^^^^-^586 W _o,id„t. 

Ss^Urquhart yc-inVks. ('834) '96 On^“‘“S oAcrnels, 
less Moufet & Be-vnet Health's daprav. 

"Kernen'k 5 ^na),'l?i^^^^ ® 

'^L^ol'^^™t^uimplicd in 

^i'^£^:^’^^S£Siris!9'U■.s. 

aoT To^kytnelle, granare,ma,urc. 

”2° ^mf/riWote''as=^a kernel in its shell 

26saBEntowES r/irc^A xn xliy^T^^^^ 

0 “' ''“‘*:A=^rfhe fla?s Ind the w“^blnej just crowd. 
fnF^^Aln^hlieXKse kernellmg ‘Ho ' ^is^m. 
■fep-rnel. v.^ 06 s. exc. PPtsl. Also 5 AC. tcyx . 

r? ONF. kerneler, variant of ‘'d'J'f/"'’ "''ifkl 
F crJpeler') f. kernel, crenel KebnEL s 6 .sj 
irons. To furnish ’with embrasures or battlements ; 
to ctenf “t“- ;cf. ^ hen of wiltc.. 

) 5 ?Fk^Sithco-s A 


guments : a. A gram 01 wuca. 

graminaceous plant. . , „ n. cares hi pe weie & 
Utazs A,ur. I z 6 o Heo breken h= oor 
gulden pe comes [d/G. T. —rn 1 darnel ne good Mrn 
2 b, At theyre ful rypyng there ^ Burns Dyets dm 
but chaff for the mooste ptuty* ^ , oleare kemeb, like 
Din,ur E viij b, Rite, f “ Wrf 195 The heune 

Peailes Margarite. 2610 A. W inLEi 


"F5S6 L HBnvooo Spi^r ti^^ifal 

vefie caroell or Which is the kernel of Christy 

Sw -^"to^bFsphSally mlnd^^^^ 

pr. w. 11 , cJ"/) M kertul 6 ed, flavour, oil, 

'S.aUrtb.xai.Comb., os e . 

refuse-, seeds or pips (dis- 

f Kernel-fTtut, fro't a me. kernel fruit-tree ; 
tinguished *?“ A' ' -favoured with seeds or ker- 

T kernel-relished ^ substance formmg 

nels; Kernel-sutatn^^i . 

the nucleus of “ J" ^ . f kernel-wort, the 
+ kernel- water; see quoi 1 

figwort, Scnphulana n^ •Kemel-b«inng 

2667 Pid ^raiis. IL a« '0 ^ Evelyn De la Quint. 

Animab,ot chmying the bum Nursery 

Corfifil. Gard. Diet* ^' jr^els of Kernel Fruit ye sown 

Beds, wherein the Se^^ 1S3, MoLOXEV 

in order to raise htocci 


/■TAiC WYNTOur^ \afvrve aa. 

Walls hnilt wllh Cranies 

%sauu^ fi. fa%’L Hist^uz A stem square teep 

"KemSaed^eled <k 5 -rueld), u.i [f. Kebnel 
t^ + -ED 2.1 fa. Of flesh: Full of kernels or 

voide place and sweet kernefl'd 

S S AA (18451 a 4 Most ot 

KerneUess Ck 5 -rnel,les), a. [f. KEBhEhJP. + 
-LESS.] Without a kernel. 

2879 tr. biaeckePs Ev^ the kemel-less cylod stagm 
that the egg*cell.. falls ha^ crack the 

i 88 x Graplitc 15 only lo find it kcrnellcss. 

v,irl“ TThe forming of kernels or grainy 

^ rr.„ viir c. 10 dVs well in the of 

the^sSe emne-d crayneias at the ripingand kernellmg 

“+ Ke-^eRisll, m Obs.rare-K [f. Keb-v-el 
-^ 1^ = KEBh-ELLV I ; glandular. 
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KERSEYMERE, 


1543 Traheron Vieo'sC/iintr^. i. x. lo The other parte of 
the .Mesenlcrium b kernellyslL 

Kernelly, -ely (k§*ineU), a. Forms : see Kuu- 
KELJ^.l [l Keunelj^.i + 'Y.] 
fl. Of flesh: Consisting of, or full of, glands; 
glandular. Obs, 

X39S Trcvisa Barth, B>^ P. R, v. Ixu. (MS. Bod!.) If. 3^/* 
pere is pre manere of flessche .. pe prid is curnely, 1541 R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirur^. C iii, l‘he other is ., 
cruddyand kyniele. 1543 Raynold Byrth Miitthyiuie{is(iJ^ 
46 Kamels and fainesse spread abroadc euery where on the 
karnellybody. 1548-77 ViCARY.'!m*/.ii.(i 83 S) aa Glandulus, 
knotty, or kurneUy fleshe. 1683 Snape A/uxt. Horse 1. 
xxiii. (x 636 ) 48 These arc gbndulous, or kernelly. 

fb. Containing granular concretions, rare'-'"^. 
f 1400 Laitfranc's Cintr^. 93 pcse ben pc tokcncs of pc 
cankre..pe lippis ben grelc, wan, or blak, hard, and wiplntic 
kirnely [v.r. kernelly). 

2 . Of the nature of, or like, a kernel. 

1655 Moufep & Bennet HccUth's lutfiro:/. (1746) 148 A 
Sow., her Throat (is never void) of Kernelly Aposicms. x66j 
Phil. Trans. II. 511 Kernelly and fleshy substances. 1840 
R. As^ic. Soc. I. iv. 3S4 A sweet kernelly la^te. 
HenceKeTaellinoss/ fulness of kcrncls*( 13 ailey). 
Kerner : see Keun t/.- 

Keruui^ (ka'Jniq), vbl. sb.'i- [f. Kern* j/.^ + 
-ixgI.] The process of forming into grains ; seed- 
ing; granulation. Also rz.Vr/f/., as herniug^pertod^ 
^season, -lime; kerning-ground (see quot. 1732), 
1669 WoRUDCE Syst, Agrlc. (i 65 i) 135 The greater 
Trees, in their bloisomin^ .and kerning-tinic. 2^ Dampier 
P'oy. II. n. 4^ The Indians whose business . . is to^galhcr 
the Salt thus into Heaps, ivait here by turns all the Kerning 
Season. 173X W. Ellis Pract. Parmer Gloss., Kerning 
ground Is that which, drest well, will produce a great 
quantity ofcorn.as gravel does. 2744-50— 

I. I. 47 A better kerning of the blossoms. 2894 elgric. Gaz. 
16 July, The kerning period has been so favourable^ that 
there is every reason lo expect a good I’lcld in proportion to 
straw. 

Korninff (kauniq), sbJ^ [f. Keiin + 
-ING 1.1 T Tie operation of making kerns on type ; 
the making of kerned letters. Also aitrib. as korn- 
ing-knife, -stick, tools used in kerning letters. 
1683 Moxon Meclu Exerc.^ Printing xix. P 5 This Kem. 
ing'Stick U somewlut more than an Handful long. .. He 
also provides a Kerningknife. 1783 Chambers's Cvcl. s. v. 
Foundery^ These .. are scraped on the bro.ad-sides witli 
a knife or file. ..This operation is called kerning. 18x4 

J. JoH.vsoN Typogr. II. 23 The kerning of letters, U must 
be owned, may serve many good purpose.s, 

tKe*riiisli,<7. Ohs^rare, [f.KERyj/^‘i + -isuk] 

Of, or of the nature of, a kern. 

2582 Image Irtl. ti. £iv b,To wounde (he harm. 

Icsse sorte, it is the Karnishe guise. s&4t Milto.n Cfu 
Govt. I. vii, Irel.'ind that was once the conquest of one 
single Earle with his privaC forces, and tlie small assistance of 
a^tty Kernish Prince. 

^ern-atone : see Kerx j//.2 2, 

Kerography, -lite, var. CEitooB.tPHV, -lite. 
Kerosene (keTJs/n), ih. [irreg, f, Gr. 

^Yax -h -ENE.] A mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, 
a commercial product of the distillation of i)ctro- 
kutn; obtained also from coal and bituminous 
shale, and extensively used as a lamp-oil. 

First manufactured by -Abraham Gesner, shortly after 
1846 (1863 Gesner Coal^ Petrol, etc. 9), and frequently called 
kerosene oil. Also commonly known as petroleum^ which 
properly denotes the crude mineral oil from which kerosene 
IS oDUuned. But the usual name is parajpin oil or parajfin ; 
sometimes American iaraj/in (oil) is used to dlstinguidr 
kerosene from the oil obtained from British shales. 

2854 Gesner in U. S. Patent Rep. 462 The new product 
or composition of hydrocarbon for illuminating and other 
purposes called . . Kerocene. 1858 Si.mmonds Diet. Trade, 
Kerosene^ a liquid hydro-carbon obtained from a species of 
bituminous shale in New Brunswick. 28S4 Eliz. IiIurray 
Ella Norman II. 206 He had brought in. .a large tin of 
kerosine, to All up and light the lamps in the bar. 2882 
^yATTs Diet. Chem. VIII. 1309 Illuminating Oil, Petroleum, 
Kerosene, Paraffin Oil, Refined Paraffin, nas a kirgc and 
increasing consumption for lamps, etc. 2894 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 434 The American oil gives about 80 per cent, of 
kerosene. 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ as kerosene lamp, -rnann- 
facliirer^ oil. shale, spectrum, works, etc. 

2853 Dicey Federal St. I. 21 A store of Kerozene oil had 
caught fire. 1876 Daily News 22 Aug. 6 He lost his kero- 
sene stove, and his square sail by the upset. 1879 Cd. 
ll^ords Mar. 164 Pots, pans, vessels of wood, kerosene lamps. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 305 The color sensitive- 
ness of a piioiographic plate . .judged by a kerosene spectrum. 
1896 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 221 Treasure, which was 
buried in a kerosene-oil tin. 

Ke'rosene, [f. prec. sb.] trans. To saturate 
with kerosene, esp. in order to render inflammable. 

2883 Pall Mall Gas. 20 Mar. 7/1 The cities that are, for- 
sooth, to be kerosened and dynamited. 2894 Blnckrv. ^lag. 
SepL 394 The cook who strains his master’s soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth. 

Kerosoleue (ke*rosolrn). [Arbitrary f. Kero- 
sene, with insertion of -OL q.v.] An oil with 
ancesthetic properties, distilled from petroleum ; 
petroleum ether. 

x86r Shrewsbury Weekly Observer 21 Sept., Under the 
name of ‘kerosolene’ a new anajstbetic has lately been 
undergoing investigation in America. i 83 S in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
ICerp, obs. or dial, form of Carp v.^ 

01500 V/ig. Childr. Bk. 120 in Babccs Bk. 23 Be not besy 
forto kerpe. 2886 Elworthy W. Soni. Word-bk. s.v.,\Vh:il's 
the good o' keeping on kerpin about it? 


Kerr, Icarro : sec Cab, Cabb, Keb. 

IlKerrie, keerie (kc-ri, kl^-ri). Also 8-9 
kirri, 9 kiorlo, klri, koori,korl(o. [Hottentot or 
Bushman. Kolbe 1745 has ‘Kirri a stick or staff, 
Arbousset Bushman rocah.' Chxh, Keri'.l A short 
chib or knobbed stick used as a weapon by natives 
of South Africa. See also KBOBKEiiity. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape C, Hope I. i88 Tlie Kirri is 
about three foot long; and about an inch thick. 2785 
G. Forster ir. Sparrman's Voy. Cape C. Jlope (1786) ll. 9 
They were all of them armed with, .javelins, which they 
c.atl h.a<isagaLs, as well as W'itli short sticks, to whicli they 
gave the name of kirris. 1825 Barrow Trav. S. Africa 
567 The Kecric, or war-club. iSza lluRcncLL Trav. S. A/r. 
1 . 354 A keeri or kirri (a short knob-slick) in his hand. 2M5 
Hagoahd 'A'’. (1887) i6a S.ivpgc-looking 

men., with spears in one hand ami heavy kcrrics in iheothcr, 
aitrib. 2731 Kolben's Cape G. Jhpel, 330 The 

women rarely trouble themselves to uitcrjiosc when the men 
fight only with Kirri sticks. 

Kerrito (kcToit). Min. [Named 1111873 after 
Prof. W. C. Kerr.] A kind of vcrmiculite found 
in North Carolin.a, of a pale greenish yellow 
colour with a tint of brown. 

1873 Amcr. Philos. .Siv. XIII. 396 Kcrrltc. .consists of 
innunierablc fine scales, which under the microscope do not 
present .a definite shape. 

Kerry (ke*n). [Sec dcf. i.] 

1 . aitrib. as adj. Belonging or native to Kerry, 
a county in the S.W. of Ireland, Kerry security^ 
witness (see quots.). 

2785 Grosi: Diet. Vulg. 7 *., .ytTf/zr/Zj', Uind, pledge, 

oath and kccji the money. iSaSC. Croker Fairy Leg. ii. 
18 A Kerry witness .. signifies a witness ivho will swc.ir lo 
anything. 1885 Ladv Urassey 7 /itf Trades 99 Queer lilllc 
Hindoo cattle, something Hkc Brittany or Kciry cows. 

2 , absol. as sb. A cow of a breed belonging lo 
Kerr)', noted for the quality of the milk. 

2880 Daily News zx Dec. 5/5 The little Kernes arc greatly 
prized as 'milkers*. 2888 Jiloikxv. l^lag. Pec. 812 The 
skin of a lliile Kerry sufliced to make two pairs. 

+ Kerry-merry-biiff. Ohs. rare. Also C-7 
kiri(o-)mlrio-. [app. of fanciful coin.age: the 
last clement is prob. Bofp Some kind of 

blow or buffet ; perhaps a loud but not severe blow, 
such as one given in sport with the hollowed hand. 

(Halliweirs statement that the term denoted ‘a kind of 
material of which jerkins were formerly sometimes made ' 
•appears to be quite unsupported by evidence.) 

1598 FtoRto, Tartdjfola, the.. black and blue of a blow' 
or hurt. .Mso .a blowgiueii ivlth ones knuckles vpon onc4 
]ie.Ad. Alsoa kirimiriebuffi x^zbliOOL^iOH Blurt, Master 
Const. I. I. 223 Trtekes; trickes; kerry' merry buffe; how 
now lad, in a traunce? 2659 Tokbiano, Buffettdre, to buffet 
or clap one on (he mouth, to give one a kiric-inirle-buffi 
Kers, -se, -sa, obs. or dial. If. Chess. 
Kersautite (ko'Js.=int3it). Min. Also -yto. 
[f. Kersanton, .i b,niilet ne.nr Brest in Brittnny.] 
A fine-grained porpbyritic compound of oligochnse 
and mica, containing also hornblende and quartz. 

1868 Daka Min. (cd. 5) 348 01 isocla<ie. .occurs.. in a 
mic.nccou.s dioryte (c.alled at Visembach in the 

Vosges. 1879 (sec next). 

Keraantoa (kousant^a). Min. [.See prec. : 
named by Riviere.] A dark-coloured rock allied to 
kersantitc. 

2863 G. P. ScBOpE Volcanos (cd, 2) 222 The augidc rocks 
of this class have likewise numerous varieties respectively 
called .. Diabase, Kersanton. (etc.). 2879 Rutlf.v .Sitid. 
AVf^'jxii. 239 Kersantite dilTers mainly from kersanton in 
containing more or less liomblende. 

Kersen, dial, form of Christen v. 

Kersey (kouzi). Now rare. Also 5 kersoyo, 
5-6 carsey, -say, 6 car3y(e, -soye, -ssoy, -esye, 
cossaye, korsay, karsey, 6-7 karsio, carsie, 
-zie, 6-8 keraio, -sy, 7 kerzie. [Possibly named 
from the village of Kersey in Suffolk (cf, Kendal, 
Worsied, etc., as names of fabrics) ; though evi- 
dence actually connecting the original manufacture 
of the cloth with that place has not been found. 
See note below.] 

1 . A kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven from 
long wool and usually ribbed. 

2390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Gamden) 80 Pro iij**"* vlnis et di. 
de kcr-sey. 2482 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 17 Item, 
half yerd kersey for my lady. 1503 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot, 

II. 198 For iij elne quhic carsay to beane cote to the King 
xiijj. vj</. *.^3-4 Old City Acc. Bk. in Arclueol. Jrttt. 

XLIII, For iij quarters of yallowcarssey for hose xv'. 1580 
Lyly Euphucs (Arb,; 443 The Sunne . . shinelh aswel vpon 
course carsie, as cloth of tissue. 2607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie. 
man (x6oo) 6 The Stockings that his clownish Legges did 
fit, Were iCersie to thecalfe, and t'other knit. 2734 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) JX. 170 Her stockings were of Kersy 
green .As tight as ony silk. Cook Vty. (1790) 1 . 264 

English broad-cloth, and red Kersey they highly esteemed. 
2834 Hr. Mabtineau Moral 1. 17 A substantial petticoat 
of serge or cloak of kersey. 

2 , \Vith a and pi. i*a. A piece of kersey of 
a definite size. Obs. b. A make or variety of 
kersey (chiefly in pi.). 

In the i6-x7th c. kerseys arc commonly contrasted with 
cloths or broad.cloths\ the size of the latterw-as fixed by 
the statute of 1465 as 24 yds. long by 2 wide, while a kersey 
was only 18 yds. long and a yard and a nail in width. The 
act of 1553 enuraeratesvarious kinds of kerseys, as ordinary, 
sorting, Devonshire (called dozens), and check kersej's, and 


fixes their length as between 17 and 18 yards; in 1557 ih;« 
was reduced (o between j 6 .and 17. About x6i8 wefinil 
three kcrsics reckoned as equal to one cloth (see Cloth r\ 
1465 Act A Kdw._ ly, c. qOrdcignez cst..quc chesetia 
drap apncllc Kcrsgic . . conlcignc cn longcure xviij aulnc, 
..lx. cn lacure une aulnc & la nailefetc.). 2«7 AclCou, 
Counc, 8 //r;j. V/Il, Broad-Cloths, Carsies, Cottons, Bridge*, 
water Frizes, Dobscins, or any other manner of Cloth made 
of wool. IMS bHiMKLOW Compl. (1874) 12 Demand the 
cloihycr, if he lyued not better whan he sold .. his carsevj 
for xxij or xxiii pownd live pack. • 2599 Hakluyt Vor II 
I. 127 Also wc had three kintals of colten wooll for a carsie’ 
1603 Breton Poste with Packet D iij, I have sent you over 
fourscore broadcloathcs .and tiiirly carries. 2769 De Toe’s 
'Tour Gt. Brit. III. 148 The great Demand of Kersev’s 
for cloathing the Armies abroad. 2810 F. T, in Risdon’s 
Surv. Devon p. xxiv, The Devonshire kersics were . . in 
great requot, and were gcnemlly known by liic name of 
rivenou kcrsics. 


t C, pi. = sense I, Obs. 

2S$7 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. of Scots (1897) sc6 Item lo 
be cone and hoyss of blew carols. 1634 Sir T. Hehuert 
yVrtt;. i46^Short wide stockings of Engh^ doth or Kcrsies. 

3 . pi. Trousers made of kersev. 

2832 Carlylk Sart. Res. t. ix, Girt with thick double- 
milled kerseys; half buried under shawls and broadbrims. 
2864 Pays Lost Sir Massingberd 84 He was dressed in a 
blue lapellcd coat, light waistco.Ti, and kerseys. 

4 . attrib. or as adJ. Made of kersey. 

2577 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) t. 272 An English- 
man.. contented hiniselfc with his fine carsie hosen. 2594 
i*LAT fexvelldto, 11. 41 Let the same runne through a course 
while karsey gclllc bagge. 2603 Warner Alb, Eng. ix. 
xlvii. (1612) 2x3 Blacke knrsie stockings. 2714 Gay Sheph. 
Week ll. 37 Thy neckcloth, .o’er iby Kersey Doublet .spread- 
ing wide. 2823 Scott Nigel xvii, The old genilcraan in 
the kersey hood. 

fh. Plain, homely. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L, L. V. ii. 413 Henceforth my woinge 
minde shall be exprest In russet yeas and honest kcrsie 
noes. 


6 . Comb.y as kersey-clothier, maker. 

2587 Fleming Contin. Holinshed III. 1010/2 Now it is 
checllic inhabited with merchants, kersic-clothiers, and all 
sorts of artificers. 25^ Stow Surv. London (:754i II. 
V. ix. 267/x Cloth and Kersy making decayed. 

Hence fKo-rsoy v., to clothe in icersey. rare’^K 

2627-47 Feltham Resolves l xxviii, 91 When the sun- 
liak'd Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentleman, heuashe.s 
and brushes, and kersies himself injiis holy day cloathes. 

[Note. Historically the evidence is In favour of the name 
being of English origin ; was the OE. form of Kersey 

in Suflblk (Earle Land Charters 484), Panni cersegi were 
inanufaciurcd in Engl.ind in 1262; were important 

English exports in 2350; drapde Kersyis mentioned along 
witli other fabrics named fioin i)I.Tces in 2399; et^'sies 
cCAugleterre arc mentioned in French in 1630 (Godef. 
Compl.), and kentischer kirseyxxi German in 1716 iGrInim). 

At an early d.nc the word appc.ars In OF. asearjzt,earisi 
(r4S3 Codef. Compl.), later carisie and carisei. It is 
oUo common in M Du. as kerseye, kaersay, carcty, etc. (mod. 
Diu karsaai), and is found in G. as kirsei, kirschei (earlier 
carticy^x also Da. ktrsei, kirui, and Sw. kersiug. It. and 
Sp. earisea are app. from the older F. forms. 

xz6a in Gross Gild Mtrch. II. 4 (Gild Merchant of An- 
dover) Memorandum de illis qui ponunt lanam de bpanu 
in pannis ccr^cgis {mispr. tersegisj. 2390 Rolls of I'arll. 

111.281/2 i.es iiges du Rolalrac qc amesrient une manere 
Marchandi'C ap'pellci Kcrscycs as parlies de dela. Ibid. 
382/1 'j’ouchant I'cnvoye dcs ditz Kerseyes franthement. 
2399 ///</. III. 437NUI Drap de Kcr»y,Kendalc-cloih, Fnse 
de Coventrcc, Croggcw.'ire,ne nulle autre csireitneremenant 
d'EngictciTc, ne Urap de Gales, nc soloicnt .. paier nul 
Coket ne autre Custumc.] 

Kerseymere (kauziml®!). Also karsimir. 
[A corruption of (Sassimere (q. v.), due to erro- 
neous association with Kersey.] 

1 . A twilled flue woollen cloth of a peculiar 
texture, one-third of the warp being always above, 
and two-thirds below each shoot of the weft. 

1793 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. S77.Tbe purple 
kerseymere, which is essentially requisite lo ihis senatorial 
loga.^ 2803 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 254 That kind of cloth called 
Karsimir is bc'.t calculated for retaining the moisture. 2823 
tiiR R. W11.SON Priv. Diary II. 187 Waggon loads of cotton 
goods and ker^eymeies. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. xxxix, 
A figure tall and physically impressive, even m his kid 
and kerseymere. 

b. //.(rarelyr/;;^.) Trousers made of kerseymere. 

1840 Hood Kiimaiisegg, Her first Step ti. If he had not 
lost some inches clear By looking down at his kerseymere. 
2848 Thackeray Ble, Snobs xxiv, Stripes., proceeded to gut 
my portmanteau, and to lay out mj' black kerseymeres. 

2 . ailrib. or as adj. Made of kerseymere, 

1836 Maurvat Japhet xi, Silk stockings, shoes and 'vlute 
kereeymere kneed breeches. 1343 Borrow Bible in iipain 
Ivji. 324/1 A man about sixtj', dressed in a grey kerseymere 
coat. 


Kerseynette, corrupt form of Cassinette. 

1846 in WoRCESTF.R. Hence in later Diets. 

t Kersp, variant of kirsp, Crisp sb. Obs. 

2508 Dunuar Tua mariit Wemen 138 A curche of kersp 
allther fynest. 

Kerss, obs. form of Catise, Cress. 

Kept, obs. Sc. form of Carte 1 2, chart, map. 

'f- Kert, v.ir. of (or error for)^e;'/, pa, t. of Gab v. 

^ *375 Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Mhior) 401 He k^t kert 

blynd men clerlj' se. . He heipe ke gyf it be his wu. 

Kertill, -tyl, obs, forms of Kirtle. 

fKerua, obs. form of CarzVWay’. 

C1500 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Dj, Suffutuigacion of 
j’e oyle of kerua. 

Kerve, obs. and dial, form of Carve v. 


Kervel, -ell, -ale, -yle, obs. ff. Carvel. 
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SKe^gma (Iczrrgma). ^[Gr. tc'qpvypLo. pro- 
clamalion, preaching, f. ia]pva<Tiiv to proclaim.] 
Preaching; proclamation of religious truth. 

1883 Dublin Apr. 315 My account of the Kerygma 
and tlie Rule of Faith. 1894 tr. Haruack's Hist. Dcgmct 
iv. 25s note. The tradidonnl complex of the Christian 
Kerygma. *899 Stalker Christohgy 0/ Jcsns i. ^4 (The 
wordsof JesusJ are kerygma, not dogma ; nature, not science, 

Kerystic (kn-i-stik), a. rind sb. [ai Gr. type 
*Kr}pv<rTU( 6 sy f, fC 7 ]pv<T(Teiv to preach.] a. adj. Re- 
lating to, of the nature of, preaching, b. sb. in //. 
The study of preaching. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Eucycl. Rcli^. Kncnvl. II. xox 1 Some . . have 
di<carded the term ‘homiletics’ altogether, and substituted 
in its stead, as more comprehensive, ‘ kerysiics 

Kes, Kesar, obs. forms of Kiss, Kaiser. 

Kesh, kesk, dial forms of Kex. 

Kesh-work : see Kish sb.l 

Keskoo, keskossou, var. Couscous, -cousaou, 

1878 Hooker & Ball Aforocco 268 A dish of keskossou. 
1891 Hall Caine Sca^e^oat xxv, Fifty camels’ load of 
keskoo. 

Keslep,-lip, -lop, northern ff. Cheeselip, -lepI. 

r534"5 Durhatn Acc. Roils ^Surteea) 112 Et sol. pro le 
kesseloppes..4T. . 1570 Lemns Mnnip.i<s(i% Keslep, renet 
bag coagnUtm. 1624 NaxKorth Hottseh. Bks. (Surtees) 216, 
ij kcilops, viij^, 

Kesse, obs. f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. ff. Cast 
sIk and v. j obs. pa.t. of Kiss v. Kesteyn, var. 
of Chesteine Obs, 


Kestrel (ke*strel). Forms: a. 6-7 castr0ll,6-8 
-al, 6-9 -ill, 7-8 -il, -aril; kastrell, il(l, -al, -el. 
J 3 . 6-7 kist-, 7 kest-, kaist-, keistrell, 6- kestrel, 
-U. 7. 7-9 coistrell, -il, coystrel, -il. [ME. 

castrelj app. corresp. (through *casrel^ ^cassej'ct) to 
OF. cressereUe^crecerelle^ querurelUy mod. Poitevin 
casserelle. The ulterior etymology is obscure, and 
it is difficult to reconcile the different OF. forms 
with each other or the It. equivalents. See Godef, 
Cotgr., and Rolland Famie jtopul. de la France II. 
31. The rare coistnl is prob. due to confusion 
with CoiSTREE, groom, varlet.] 

1 . A species of small hawk {FaUo iinmmculus^ 
or Tinmmcttlns alattdarius), also called Stannel 
or Windhover^ remarkable for its habit of sustain- 
ing itself in the same place in the air with its head 
to the ivind. The name is e.^tended to about 15 
foreign species of the restricted genus Tinnunculus, 

0. 24.. Turn. Totenheuu, Feeit ix, Ther was castrell in 
camhys, And capulls in cullys, 1577 B. Goocr Ileresbach's 
Hush irr. (1586) 470 There is a kinde of H.iuke, that natur- 
ally is terrible to other Kaukes, and preservetli the Pigion ; 
the common people call it Castrell. ^ x6*x Burton Anat. 
hUl. n. ii, IV. <1651) 268 Some reclnime Ravens, Castnis, 
Pies, etc., and man them for their pleasures. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Alberts ArehiU I. 97/1 If in one corner, .you enclose a 
Kastre], it will secure your Dove-house from birds of prey. 
2829 J, Hogg in FourC. Eug Lett. (Camden) 421 The hills 
of Westmoreland that can nourish nothing better than a 
castrill or stone-chat I 

1602 2«rf Ft. Return fr Parnass. i 11. 175 Those eggs 
which have ben filcht from the neslls) of Crowes and 
Kesirells. j6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 655 Those kind of 
Hawks which are called Kaistrels or Fleingals- 2766 Pen- 
NANT Zoal, (T768J 1. 140 The kestril breeds in the hollows of 
trees. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entoviol. (1828) I. ix. 2S8 Among 
the Accipitres the kestril devours abundance of insect'.. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. iir. 348 As on unheard wings 
The kestrel hangs above the mouse. 1^3 Newton Diet. 
Birds 479 Some of the Islands of the tthiopian 
have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the T, fiexvtoni of Mada- 
gascar, .and T. gracilis oi the Seychelles;, .the Kestrel of 
the Cape Veid Islands has been separated as T. lUgUctns. 

V* a 1613 OvBRuuRY A IVife. etc. (1638) 183 Like a 
Coistrell he strives to fill himselfe with wind, ^rid nies 
against it. i687DBy0EN iiip* 283* H. Neele 
Romance Hist, I. ar, I ivould stake my noblest falcon 
against the vilest coystril in England. 

ffi fig. context, applied to persons, 
usually -with contemptuous force. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 64 Nay I thought no 
Jesse , , that you would proue such a kinds of kistrelJ. ^ loai 
Fletcher Pilgrim 1. 1, But there is another in the wind— 
some castrell That hovers over her. 1820 Scorr Maitast. 
^ix, Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to^boot. 

2. aiirib.y as kestrel bird, breeds kind. 

1^90 Spenser F.Q. 11 111.4 In his kestrell kynd A pleasing 
vaine of glory he did fynd. 159^ Naske 
Kij. One of these kistrell birds, called a wind'sucker. 1831 
H. Neele Romance Hist. 1. 194 A bird of such a coystnl 
breed. 


Ketl. exc. a'w/. Also6Jiytte. [a. ON. ^ 
{'—^ketwcF'), flesh, in mod. Icel. also kel (S\v. ndlty 
Da. k^d, kjfld).} Raw flesh ; carrion ; also /y. 
trash, rubbish, , ,, „ 

. f 3220 Bestiary 438 He billeS one 5e foxes fel, ^yo so telleQ 
idel spel, And he tireS on his ket Wo so him wi5 sinne fet 
I-feedsl. 1586 Scolicr Manor Records m N. W. L.inc. 
Gloss., That no man throwe no kytte or caryon vnto the 
beighe waye, x6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 677 
^ our raw flesh meats (which amongst huntsm^ is called 
1783 W. Marshall York^h. 
caniotL 180S-S0 Jamieson, KH, kclt, 

JmiTOils especially sheep, thA-it have died of disease or from 
accident. 1893 Horthmnhid. Gloss., Kct. 

Comb. 1823 Craven Dial., Ket-craxo, a camon crow. 

Ket 2 . Sc.rarc-^. [cC Cox sb.^} ‘A matted, 
huiry fleece of wool* (Jam.). 

VoL. V. 


1783 Burns Pear iUailtYs EUgy vi. She was nae get 
o' moorland tips, Wi' tawted ket, an’ hairy hips. 

K6tB>t6 Chem, [f. Ket-oxb + -ate J 

An ether of ketone. 

1892 Morllv St Mum lYa/is' Diet. Chem. III. 101/2. 
KetcL (ketj), sbX JYaut. [Later form of cache. 
Catch sb.^. with e for a as in ke^, kennel, keslrel, 
etc.] A strongly-built two-masted vessel, usually 
from ICO to 250 tons burden, formerly much used 
as a bomb-vessel (see Bomb-ketch) ; now a 
similarly ligged small coasting vessel. 

^ {1481 — : see Catch jA*) 1655 Cro-mivell Let. 13 June 
in Carlyle, Those [dispatches] which were sent by a ketch 
immediately from hence. 1665 Loud. Gaz. No. 3/4 Thurs- 
day last the Drake Friggot, and a Ketch with Goods, .. 
were put back by the stonm. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
xviii. (1840) 315 She soiled.. with square sail and miren- 
mast, like a ketch. 2876 T. Hardy Ethelbcrta II. 44 
Outside these lay the tanned sails of a ketch or smack. 

b. aitrib. and Comb.y as kelc/i fashion^ Hg\ 
kefeh-rigged adj. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., At present only a few coasting 
vessels are ngged ketch fashion. 1845 Nicolas Dhp. 
Nelson II. 277 La Vierge de Consolation, one hundred and 
twenty tons, ketch-rigged. 1891 Daily Neivs 13 Feb. 3/5 
Some twelve thousand square feet of sail spread in what 
is known as the ‘Salcombe ketch rig*. 

Ketch, sbp [See Jack Ketch.] The hangman. 
Hence Ketch v. traits., to hang; Ketchcraft, the 
hangman’s craft. 

i68x T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens'^n. 14 ’Squire Ketch 
rejoices as much to hear of a new Vox, as an old Sexton 
does to hear of a neiv Delight. Hud. No. 18 Well I If he 
has a mind to be Ketch'd, speed him say 2. ijod Wooden 
World Dissecied iy]cE\ 80 For a running Noose, this new 
Ketch is but a Fool to him. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 210 
Ignorantof many ofthe secrets of ketchcrafL X859MATSCLL 
Vocab. s. V. (Farmer), I'll ketch you ; I’ll hang you. 
Ketch, var. Catch sb.^; obs. f. Keach v. 
f Ketehepillar. Si» Obs. rare'^K [{. *kelc/ie*, 
cacliepilt, Cachespell + -eb 1.] A tennis-player. 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 66 Sa mony rakketii«, sa 
mony ketche-pUlaris, Sic balUs, sic nackcltis, and sic luii- 
villaris. .Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
Ketchup (ke'tpp). Also Skitchup: see also 
Catchup, [app* ad. Chinese (Amoy dial.) k6c- 
chiap or kSdsiap brine of pickled fish or shell-fish 
(Douglas Chimse Diet. 46/1, 242/1). Malay 
keehep (in Du. spelling keijap), which has been 
claimed as the original source (Scott Malayan 
ivds. in English 64-67), inay be from Chinese. 

The Japanese kii/ap, alleged in some recent diets., is an 
impossible form for that language.^ (Terror for Tavauese.)] 

A sauce made from the juice of mushrooms, 
walnuts, tomatoes, etc., and used as a condiment 
with meat, fish, or the like. Often with qualifica- ; 
tion, as mushrocrti ketchup, etc. 

i-jtx Lockyer Acc. Trade India 128 Soy comes in Tubbs 
from Jappan, and the best Ketchup from Tonejuin ; yet 
good of both sorts are made and sold very cheap in China. 
2748 Mrs. Harrison House-kpr.'s PockeM. i. (ed. 4) 2, 

I therefore advise you to lay in a Store of Spices, . .neither 
ought you to be without.. Kitchup, or Mushroom Juice. 
1817 Byron viii, Buy in gro^s . Ketchup, Soy, Chili- 

vinegar, and Harvey. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge (1849) 
01/ X Some lamb chops (breaded, with plenty of ketchup). 
1874 Cooke 89 One important use to which several 

fungi can be applied, is the manufacture of ketchup. 

’ Ketch- word, obs. f. Catchword (sense 3). 

1715 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. L Pref. 4 Pamphlets be- 
come more and more.. Ketch- words to Informers, .. Heart- 


ease to Censurers. » 

+ Kete, a. and adv. Obs. [Early ME. kite 
(kcle), not known in OE.; etymology uncertain. 

Perh. related to ON. kxH sb , cheer, gladness, f. kMr 
cheerful, merry. Kluge [Paul's Grundr. (ed. a) 1. 939) sug- 
gests an unrecorded ON. keetr, beside katr. but of this 
there is no evidence. Cf. also Bjorkeman Scandinavian 
Loanxuds.in ME.{s<pdis^AA . 1 1 t> -i 1 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons (or animals) ; Bold, for- 
ward: brave; distinguished. 

e ia75 Saying! o/Btde ^7.^n Hotstm. AUengL Leg. (i38i) 
teA Pikede beb |?e shete, Andwormesper bepkeie \rtiues hete, 
ounimete] To doll (>e souk kne. Ibid. 131 Satai^ pc kctc 
[rimes strew, ounimete, bijete] Heie souk wille denen. 
Icf. other versions in Situttrs BemareS!, >43 in O. E..Misc. 
73 761 01350 iYilL Paieme 330 whanne (mu korocst 

tohourt among }« kete krdes. tJ4oo St A Uxius ics 
(Laud MS.) He to a borugh com Imt mychel was & kete 
Mmc Etele iVi/1. ci449 Pecock Rcfr. 1. 1. 5 In thts.. hold- 
ing thet ben so kete and so smert and so wantoun. 

2 Of things : Great, strong, powerful, violent. 

amoo hfagdalcna 3(9 ■" S-Bng. Leg. 1. 47= f' stormes 
beotb so kete [rime kte rn/J To quelkn us huy )>encher. 
a taoit W Jc. (WBght) a6a For the nrete hete Of 

the sonne that Is above, the komes beojh so kete. «i«o 
Syr Dcgarre zyj Tbanne he berde a noise kete In o vaJai, 
an dintes Crete. . , 

B. adv. Boldly, bravely ; quickly. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 3^7 pe Sarasyn o^n bun set 
After Richard ptikede ket. Ihd 4376 A litel by.fore (.e 
-eate .Charli'S gan fi3te..And sIo3e pe Sarsyns kete. 

’ Hence fKetly adv., quickly, hastily. Ois. 

craeo Will. Paieme 1986 5he..kom kelly to (remperour 
& kmteisly him grel. Ibid. 3033 pan (mt comU quen ketU 

' t Kete V., obs. var. Get a. (pa. t. knt. pa. pple. 

oirwr. Piled. 673 For he shnid knowcU (>■ he had 
ketebf God mercy and grace. And kete w*harr repentaunce 


hevene blj-s. Ibid. 840 Kyng Edgorus douster yebe wene he 
was, Y-kete hot upon a wenche. Ibid. 1C94 And w« his 
traveli his lyf lode kat. 

• Kete, obs. f. Kite. Ketel, Ketelok, obs. ff. 
Kettle, Kedlock. Keth, li:ethe(ii, var. Kithe 
v. Ketharan, -therin, obs. ff. Cateran sb.^ 
Kether, dial. corr. of Quotha. 

169S l/uual. Molher(N.)'H^i,h'eH handsom, kether ! sure 
somebody has been rouling him In the rice. 

))Ketllib,-ibIi(ke>rv). Heb.O. 71 Alsoketiv, 
chetiv, cetib. [Heb. Ethibh written.] .The 
name given to the traditional reading in the text 
of the Hebrew Old Testament : see &Rr. 

1644, «tc. (see KeriJ, 

Ketine (kf-trin). Chem. [f. KET(o^^: + -I^'Bt>.] 
An oily liquid, CgHgNj, or one of a series of 
homologous bases formed by the 

reduction of nitrosoacetone and its homologues by 
sodium (or tin) and hydrochloric acid. 

1892 DIorley & Mom Watts* Diet. Chem. III. lor. 
Ketling, -yng, obs. forms of Kitlihg. 
Ketlock, var. Kedlock. Ketly: see Kete tr. 
Ketone (krtjun). chem, [a, Ger.' keton (pi. 
ketone), a modification of Acetone, introduced by 
Gmelin, Handbnch d. Chem. (ed. 4, 1848) IV. 40, 

1 87.] The name of a class of chemical compounds 
formed by oxidation of the secondary alcohols or 
carbinols, to which they stand in some respects in 
the relation of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, 
dimethyl ketone, is common Acetone. 

‘The ketones, in their simplest form, contain a carbonyl 
group CO attached to two monad hydrocarbon radicles. 
If the two radicles are identical as in acetone, the compound 
is a simple ketone ; if differeni, as in methyl-ethyLketone * 
CH3 • CO • CHs • CH3 , it is a ketone. Compounds con- 

taining two carbonyl groups are termed dikelones; those 
containing three Ir/kcloncx' (iIorIey& Muir Walls* Did. 
Chem. in. 102/2). 

1851 Brazier & Gossleth in Q. Jrttl. Cheut, Soc. Ilf. 
2x5 A new class of bodies known under the name of ace- 
tones or ketones. Ibid. In preparing the ketofie of caproic 
acid. 2852 Watts tr. Cmelin's Hattdbk. Chew. Vll. 
214 (heading Acetones in general or Ketones. All ketones 
are highly combustible. 187a — Diet. Chem, VI, 764 
A peculiar penetrating smell, which deserves to be called 
the ketone-smell. 1873 — Foxones' Chem. (ed. xi) 5^5 
The formation of a ketone by oxidation is the essential 
characteristic of a secondary alcohol. 1897 Allhutt's Syst, 
Med, in. 2CO Glucose (CsHjsOc) now regarded as a ketone 
of a hcxatomic alcohol. 

Hence Keto-alo a., of or pertaining- to ketones, 
as in ketonic acid, a compound containing the 
radical carbonyl, CO, atid having the characteristic 
I properties of both a ketone and an acid. So 
I Ke'tol, a ketonic alcohol; Ke'tose, a sugar which 
is a ketonic alcohol, e.g. Irevulose, or fruit sugar. 

1892 Morley & Muir Walts Diet. Chem, III. zoj/r 
Certain kclonic acids part with carbon dioxide, forming 
ketones. 1899 IM’Gowan tr. Bemthsen's Orgeat, Chem. 
245 These alkylated aceto-acetic ethers. .undergo either the 
‘ ketonic decomposition ' or the * acid decomposition *. 
Kettal, kettiUe, obs. forms of Kjitdl. 

+ Ke'tterel. 6c. Obs. Also kytral. [Origin 
obscure.] A vile or filthy wretch. 

a iS7» Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 74 Thay kettereles, 
though they had but lyse. The twa p.art to us they will 
bring, a 1585 Montcomebib Flytingw. Poiwart 447 They 
kow*d all the kytral the face of it before, .They calld it 
peild Poiwart. 

Ketterick, -ing, corrupt ff. Cateban. 

Kettie waike, obs. form of Kittiwake. 
Kettisol : see IOttisol. 

Kettle (kc'tT). Forms: ic6tel,-il,(cit-,cytel), 

4 kotil, 4-6 -el, 5 -ill, -yl(l, 5-7 kettell, (6 -yl, 
•yll), 6 keteil, ke(a)tle, catell, kyttle, (7 kittlo), 

6- kettle. Also 3-5 chetel, -ill: see Chetel. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. cite/ (\V. Sax. ciitel) *= OS. 
ketel (in comb. keUl-k 6 p\ MDn. and Du. ketel) 
OHG. kenil (MHG. keHii* G. kessei), ON. kelili, 
Goth, katils, prob. a. L. caiillits, dim. of catinus 
a food-vessel (or ad. L. catinus itself). 

WGerm. katii regularly gave (through *cxtil, *cextil, 
*ceatiD W.Sax. ciitel (with palatal c), whence ME. chetel, 
found from Kent and E. .Anglia to Devonsh. The Mercian 
and Northumb. form was r//<r/fpalataJjralion citherabsent or 
lost) : cf Mercian *cx/,csester, ''trarArssouiheni eea/eeaster, 
cealc. Hence northern and general 'Eng. ketel,keiiie. (The 
k is by some referred to ScandinaWan influence.)] 

1 . A vessel, commonly of metal, for boiling water 
or other liquids over a fire ; a pot or cauldron (cf. 
camp-, fish-y gipsy-kcltie) ; now esp. a covered 
metal vessel with a spout, used to boil water for 
domestic purposes, a Tea-kettle. 

<1700 Epiiial Gloss. :63 Caccakum, cetil. ciooo Sax. 
Leechd, II. 44 Wermod jesodenne on wactere on nlwuni 
^tele. Jhid. 87 senim ponne lyn-ambeme cciel. azioo 
Gere/a in Anglia IX. 264 Lead, cytcl, hlaidcL <1x300^5. E. 
Psalier cvVu zo (cviii. SJ Moab ketel of nn hope is. a 1350 
Si. Attaslasia S4 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (z83i) aS Pottes 
and pannes v'i ot«r slyke <Us ketils, crassetes, to kechin like. 
c X440 Proutp. Parv. 273/2 Kctyl, or chetyle, or audronc, 
cacabHS,lcles. 1527 AsvkEW Brunsztyke's Distyit, Waters 
Aij, Take for the criben cappell a copper cappcil or kcttyll 
with a copper pype as before IS fygured. 1697 Virg. 

Georg, i. 393 She .. bolls ih Kettles Must of Wine. 1740 
Plnlda Sp. Diet., Sartin We say. The Keltic called the 
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Pot Black-Arse, x^ss Johnson s.v., In the kitchen the name 
of is given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the 
top, and of keitU to that which grows wider, 1866 R, M, 
Ballantynb Shift. li^inds i. (1881) i The family kettle .. 
was singing on the dre. 

2 . Phrase. kettle offish, 

a. On the Tweed, etc. A kettle of fish cooked 
al fresco^ at a boating excursion or picnic ; hence, 
applied to the picnic itself. Also simply kettle. 

1791 Nkwte Tour Eng. Sf Scot. It is customary for the 
gentlemen who live near the Tweed to entertain their neigh- 
bours and friends with a Fete Champetre, which they call 
giWng *a kettle of fish\ Tents or marjiuecs are pitched 
near the flowery banks of the river., a Arc is kindled, and live 
salmon thrown into boilingkcltles. i8^Sa>TT.S‘/'./?<?«a«*JxH, 
The whole company go to the water-side today to eat a kettle 
of fish, x88x A. Carter in Picturesque Scot. 11 1 A ‘kettle ’ 
in Berwick parlance is a picnic party with this specialty 
about it that fish is the chief thing coiisumcd,and this fish is 
salmon taken out of the river., and cooked upon the spot. 

b. Usually with adj. ironically, as pretty , finOf 
nicet rare (falso simply a fine kettle)'. A mess, 
muddle, disagreeable or awkward state of things. 

X74a Ricvjardson Pamela lU. 308 He has made a fine 
Kellie on*t— hant he I ^42 Fielding y. Andreius i. xii, 

■* Here s a pretty kettle of nsh cries Mrs. Tow-wouse. 1749 
— Tout Jones xviii. viii, Fine doings at my house I A rare 
kettle of fish I have discovered al last. 1800 Wellington 
Let. to Close 3 Oct. in Gurw, Desp. (1837) I. 24s If so, wc 
shall have a fine kettle of fish at Scringapalam. 1^0 Lady 
Granville Lett. 7 Oct. (1894) I. 184 Ministers are in a nice 
kettle of fish, to be sure. 18^ Dickens Hard T. liv, Your 
training schools, and your whole keltle-of-fish ofschool.s. 

3 . A kettle of hats : a quantity of hats dyed at 
the same time in a dye-kettle. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 184 Upon dying a Kettle of hats 
of twenty-four dozen. 1900 [Still in use in the trade]. 

4 . traiisf a. * The brass or metal box of a com- 
pass ’ (Smyth Sailor^ s IVord-bk. 1S67). 

b. Sc. Alining, A kind of shallow tub or kibble 
in which miners descend and ascend the shaft, or 
in which material is brought to the surface, 

1894 Daily Hews 9 May 7/7 Four pit-sinkers were l%eing 
drawn up a shaft .. when the ‘kettle* on which they were 
standing . . swung from one side of the shaft to the other and 
three men fell off. 1894 Labour Commission Close., Kettle, 
a Scotch mining term for the basket or kibble which lakes 
the place ofa cage in shafts not provided with ‘guides '..It 
is like a half-barrel attached to the windlng-ropc. 

c. A deep circular hollow scoured out in a rocky 
river bed, or under a glacier, etc.; a pot-hole. Cf. 
giant's ktttle (Giant 6), also Hell-kettle. 

X874 J. Gciktb C7 A (1894) 43X Everyone who has 
visited the Glacier Garden at Lucerne will remember the 
fine display of ‘kettles* seen there. 1893 Horthumbhi. Class., 
Kettle, a pot-hole or circular hole, scoured out In a rocky 
river bed by the swirling action of pebbles. 

1 5. Short for Kettledrum. Ohs, 
x6o3 Shaks. Hauu v. ii. 286 I^t the Kettle to the Trumpets 
speake, The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without. 

6. Comb, a. Gen. combs., as isense i) kettle- 
boiling, -hanger, -hook, -iron, -maker, -prop*, (sense 
4 c) ketileformation, -hoUt -moraine, -valley, b. 
Special combs.; kettle-boiler, an old type of 
ste.im-boiler, having a rounded top (Knight Diet, 
Jileeh. 1875); kettle-bread, home-made bread, 
baked under a ‘kettle* or pot; kettle-broth (see 
quot.) ; kettlecase, a popular name of Orchis 
mascula\ kettledock, a popular name of the 
Ragwort, Senecto facobxa', also applied to the 
Broad-leaved Dock, Kumex obtiisifoliiis (Britt. & 
H., Miller Plant-nf) ; kettle-faced a., having a 
face as black as a kettle: f bottle-fats » Battery 
13; f kettle-fish, small fish; kettle-furnace, 
[a) a basket-furnace in which lead or solder is 
melted for plumbing ; (d) a furnace for heating 
a kettle ; kettle-holder, a piece of cloth or the 
like used in lifting a kettle, to protect the hand 
from the heated handle; transf, a kind of small 
bonnet; fkettleman, ? = Kettler; kettle-maw, 
the angler (fish) ; i* kettle-mill, a device for raising 
water ; kettle-net, a form of net used in fishing 
• for mackerel. 

1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/3 A question of cigar-lighting 
or *kettIe-boilIng. i88z Edna Lyall Donovan xx. 239 
Donovan sal down with the farmer and his wife to broth 
and ‘■•kettle bread'. x8So Eleanor G. O’Reilly Sussex 
Star. II. 187 lE. D. D.) ‘^Kettle-broth ‘ .. consists of pieces 
of stale bread liberally moistened with boiling water, and 
besprinkled with salt and pepper. x68o Otway Caius 
Marius II. i, I’m an honest, black, tauny, ‘'Kettle-fac'd 
Fellow. x8i3 J. Smyth Praci. of Customs (1821) 120 Metal 
prepared ; and Battery, which are commonly called “Kettle 
Fats. This last is known by the dint of the mill-hammers 
upon the kettles. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 60 That no 
Peter -man .. take any Flounders, or any other snort Fish 
which they have usually called “Kettle-Fish. x88x Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. 32 A small bit of pork suspended from the 
“kettle-hanger. 1853 Miss Yonce Heir Redclyjffe I. 101 
Charlotte worked a “kettle-holder. sB6q Morn. Star 27 Sept. 
5 The small bonnets, which are known as ‘kettle-holders*. 
1887 Stevenson in Scribner s Mag. 1. 612/2 A keltle-holder 
in Berlin wool. 2889 G. F. Wright Ice Age N. Atner. 21 
A true terminal moraine is made up of knolls and bowl- 
shaped depressions called •kettle-holes. 1485 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (2896) 51 Potte hokes. .j, *ketle bokes..ij. C2483 
Caxton Dialogues the*kelelmakerGyveth four 
'ketellis. 2629 in New Romney Par. Thomas Well, 
“Kiitlcman [buried]. <22978 Pennant Jourtupr. Lotui. to 


Isle of Wight (2802) II. \\ The common angler . . from the 
vast width of its mouth, it is called here the •Kettle-m.aw. 
1570 Pref. 37 The Nundry wayes to force water 

to ascend, eythcr by Tympanc, •Kciicll mills [ct&J. 2577 
B. Googb HeresbacKs Ilusb, (1586) 49 b, Some pump to be 
made, or Kettle-Mill, or such like, as may serve tlic turne of 
a natural! strcamc. x$3x Hamkrsly Naval Encyct. U. S., 
* AV/Z/r-zir/, a net formcr^used in catching mackerel. x88t 
Leslie It. NordtnskiSlas VoyAVega' il. xv. 291 A high 
plain., interrupted at many pkaccs by deep “kettle v.illcys. 

Hence Settled a, Geol., worn into kcttlc-shapcd 
hollows. 

2898 Amer. Geologist Nov. 398 Crevasses and mouHns 
would be formed .. producing such a profusely kettled sur- 
face .ns in the Glacier Garden. 

Kottle-bottom. 

1 . lit. The bottom of a kettle. Jig. A name given 
to a hill with broad flat top and sloping sides. 

X746 MS. Log 0/ the ship *\Vake* 13 Sept, The High 
L.*\nd orPuUic.it from ye Kittle Bottom. 28^ Horsiiukch 
Direct. Sailing I. 322 Far inland ..there is .t round conical 
hill called the Kettle Bottom. 

2 . ‘A ship with a Hat floor* (Smyth Sailor's 
tVonl-bk. 1867). So Kottlo-bottomcd <r. 

1840 R. H. Dana Ref Mast xxix. loi She was .i good, 
substantial ship .. wall-sidcd and kettle-bottomed. 
Kottle-de-bonderB: see \k\rtL\-bemiers, 
Kettledrum (ke*t*l|dn?:m), sb. 

1. A musical instrument of percussion consisting 
of a hollow hemisphere of brass or copper, over 
the edge of which parchment is stretched and 
tuned to a definite note : cf. Drum j^.I i. 

(*554 MAcaYN/>iii»>' (Camden) 76Thrumpels..anddrumcs 
m.id of kcty)Ic&) 160a Shake. Ham. t. iv. ix Tlic kettle 
Drum and Trumpet thus bray out The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1730 Ficloinc Tom Thumb it iv, A noise, Crc.Tt 
as the kettledrums of twenty armies. 2844 Rrgul. 4 Ord. 
Army ya No Truimict to sound, or Kettle-Drum to bcaL 
attriS, 2874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding Crowd I. 68 
His head being dandled up and down on the bed of the 
waggon like a Kctticdrum-suck. 1898 Westm. Caz, 6 Sept. 
4/3 The kettledrum txiy plan’s his incess.int pom-pom-pom. 
t 2 . = KtTTLEimUlIMEll. Ois. 

2542 Sir T. Seymour Let, to Hen, VIII, in St. Payers 
IX. SOI The captayncs that your Hcyncs woldc rciaync, 
Ihcdromcs.and fyffes, thcketyfdfomts. <2 2548 HALLC/<ri7//., 
He/u VIII 2390, Tfompettes .. twelve in nombre besyde 
two kettle Drommes on horscbackc. ibbg Lofui. Caz. No. 
4012/3. 6. Trumpets and 2. Kettle-Drums in rich l.ivencs. 
*705 Vanbrugh Confed, u ii. The rogue had a kettledrum 
to his father. 1755 Menu Cakt. P. Drake^ I. xv. 243 One 
Morgrigg. a Kettle Drum to the Queen s Life-guard. 

3 . coUoq. An afternoon tea-p.arty on .1 large scale. 

A punning term, implying that the gathering was a smaller 
affair than the usual ‘drum* (see Drum sb.^ to) and asso- 
ciating it with the tea-kettic 

x86x Times i July 12 Then the s o'clock te.3, the sort of 
little assembly so happily called ‘ kettledrum Lady 
35 Occ. 374/x We ask them to afternoon tea, or have kcttlc- 
dtums at Le Repos. 

Ee'ttledram, o. [f. prec. sb.] uilr. To 
bc.it the kettledrum; to make a noise like a kettle- 
drum. Hence Ke'UlodruTOming vbl. sb, 

1848 B. Webb Continental Eecleslol. 377 There was a 
gteac deal too much trumpeting and kettle-drumming in 
the orchestra. 2893 Crockett Stkkit Minister 275 He 
heard., his own heart kettle-drumming in his ears. 

Hettledrummer (ke-t’lidrc-mai). [f. as prec. 
+ -erI.] One who plays the kettledrum. 

2683 Claverhouse in 15//* Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. 
viiL 284 Licence to Import .. gray death for the trompeters 
and ketlediumcis. x8^ W, Irving (1824) 7* The 

kctlle-drummcrs .. ate confounded and lost in the military 
crowd. 

Kettleful (ke’t*l|ful). [f. Kettle + -ful.] As 
much as a kettle will bold. 

xSdx H, Mavryat Year w Sweden I. 273 iV kellleful of 
powder, 

t Kettlo-Kali. Obs. A kind of helmet in use 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

2380 Exch, Rolls Scotl. III. 654 note, Capelli de calibc 
dicli Ketilhattis. 1399 Will in Hampole's IVks. (i8j61 II, 
449 My ketylle-hat. ?^X4oo Morte Arth, 2994 Ketelle 
hattes they eleve cvene to be scholdirs ! e 2440 Promp, 
Parv. Ketylle .. ga/erus. 

Kettle-pius, Kettles, variants of Kittlb-piks, 
Kittles. 

tKettler,ketler, rare-\ [f. Kettle + 

One who mends or repairs kettles, a tinker. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middletons Wks. (1840) V. 543, 

1 would have the sometimes go disguised (in honest apparel), 
and so drawing in amongst bunglers and ketlers, under the 
plain frieze of simplicity [etc.]. 

Ke'ttle*stitcll. [ad. G. kettelstich chain- 
stitch, f. kettel a small chain -i- stick stitch.] In 
bookbinding: A knot made at the* head and tail 
of a book in sewing it, by which the thread hold- 
ing one sheet is fastened to the thread in the next. 

x88o Zaehnsdorf Bookbind. 17 The head and tail must 
now be sewn in to imbed the chain of the kettle stitch. 
Ibid. 22 The needle brought out of the ketile-stitch hole on 
the left or tail of the sheet, 
t Kettlin, obs. f. Catling, lute-string, etc. 

1578 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 280 ITiread lace, garters, 
A gros of kettUns, iij*. iij dos of mynykens Uj*. vj'*. 

Ke'tton-stone. An oolitic limestone obtained 
from quarries at Ketton, in Rutland. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Alitu (cd, 2) I. 83 Ketton stone, whose 
colour is reddish brown, and consists of small rounded 
particles compacted together like the roe of fish. 28x7 


J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 287 That species of limestone 
c.'illcd kclion-stonc, or comp.3ct limestone of Kirwan. 1810 
E. p. Clarke Trav. Russia 116/1 'Ihc chemical anahsis 
of this mineral is nearly that of the Kciton-stone, 
Kettrin, variant of Cateuan. 

Kottulo, variant of KiituL, jaggery palm. 
Ketty (ke'ti), a. Now dial. [f. Ket * +-yl.] 
Having bad llesh; carrion-likej rotten, foul, nasty* 
worthless. Of soil : Soft, peaty, * 

1607 Markham Caval. iii. (2617) 25 If your horse be grose, 
fat, and a foulc feeder, which is callu a kettle horse. 2674-51 
Ray N, C. Words 40 A Ketty Cur, a nasty stinking Fellow. 
xSiS Craven Dial., Ketty, worthless. 2855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Ketty, putrid. 2872 in N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., By 
the river some mote [land] Rotten and kelly and bad. 
Kettysol(l, variants of Kittisol. 
f Keup. Obs. rarc^'^, [a. Du. knip'. see Coop 
A barrel, cask, tub. 

C1483 Caxton Dialogues 1^4! 16 Poule the couper Makcih 
and fotmakcili the kcupis, BaTellls, ve.vscHis. 

II Keuper (koi'poj). Geol. [A German miners’ 
term.] The name given in Germany, and thence 
by English geologists, to the upper member of the 
Triassic system, consisting in (Germany of marls, 
shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, in England 
chiefiy of marls and sandstones. 

x^ As’Steo GeoL I. xix. 295 'Jlic Kcuper, the uppermost 
division of the Triassic system, is called by the French 
mantes irisles, 2858 Whewell Novuin Org. Retwv. iv. ix. 
(cd. 3) 288 The term Pcceilite [was] proposed by .Mr. Cony- 
bcarc to designate tlic group of siram which lies below the 
oolites and has. including the new red or variegated sand- 
stone, with tlic keuiicr above, and the magnesian limestone 
below it 2863 LYi:LL..'l///;y. .l/n/r xtt. (cd. 3)332 It is mottled 
with red and green, like the New Red Sandstone or keuper. 

Keuvrepane, variant of Coveupane, Obs. 
t Kdv©, V. Obs. rare, [Of obscure origin and 
meaning, 

ON. kejja to dive, sink, has been suggested, but is scarcely 
satisfactory for the second passage.) 

13 .. E, E. Allit. J*. A 320 py corse in clot mot calder 
kcuc. Ibid. 980. 1 .. blusched on the burgbe By^onde le 
brok fro inc-warde keued. 

Kevo, obs. form of Keeve. 

BTevel (kc*v’l), sbi^ Now Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms: 3-4, 9 kovcl, (3 -il, 5 -yl), 5 -le, dkewle, 
9 kcovel, Sc. kowl. [a. ON. kefii a round stick, 
small roller, gag (Noivv. and Da. kjevU', cf. Sw. 
klifling), related to kafii a piece, bit of anything.] 
1 . fo- A gag. Obs, D. A bit or twitch for 
a horse*s mouth. 


a X30G E. E. Psalter xxxi[il 9 In keuil and bridel ^ir 
chekes slraite. e 1300 547 Akcuel ofcluies .. pat 
he [ne] inouhtefMS. -il ‘ ‘ ' ' “ 

Parv, vftfls 
X570 LcviS’S . 


-the) speke, ne fnaste. c\tA^ Rroutp, 


Parv, vftfls Kcvle, or ke^I, (or hots, mordalc, camus. 
2570 LcviS’S Manip. 95A9 Kcwle, 

28x5-^ Jamieson s^v., On 


postonis \sea,^ Postomisp 

-—J Jnc who rides a horse, ..when he 

brings the halter under the horse’s jaws and makes it pass 
through his mouth, is said to put a kewl on. . 

2. A rounded piece of wood ; a st.iff, cudgel. 

1B07 C. Waugh Fishermads Defence 41 The pocknet is 
knit upon a kccvcl from six to seven inches in circumference. 
1836 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders \\\, 304 Brandishing of 
flails and kevcls showed they were determined to act. 
Kevel(ke’v’l), Forms: 4 kevile, ky vile, 
7 - kevel, 9 cavol, -il. [a. ONF. kevilU (Godef. 
Compl.') vs Central F. cheville pin, peg, Chevjllb. 

The Fr. form chevil Is given in sense r by Harris Lex. 
Techn, (2704), whence in Phillips (1706), Bailey, etc., but 
there is no independent evidence for it) 

■f 1 . A pin or hasp for fastening anything; a tile- 
pin. (Perh. not English.) Obs. 

Liberate Roll 35 Hen. HI, 2 July (P. R-0.), Per 
paviari capcllam nosiram et in eadem kiucllos fern ad ca- 
thenas ad claudendum fenestras vitreas fieri. iCf. xurner 
Dom. Archil, 23/4 C. (2852) v. 230 Iron kevils with ^ains 
to shut the glass windows.] 2303-40 in Rogers A grtc.^Pnct’S 
(1S66) I. 400 (Tiles were fastened, as now, by Pins .. Inesc 
pins are also called] ‘keuills* ‘kenills J, [a name 

found in Southampton, Weslshene, Isleworth, and LondonJ- 
2 . Naut. A peg or cleat, usually fixed in pairs, to 
which certain ropes are belayed (see quot. I 7 (J 9 )* 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 22062 Bowlyne on 
bouspret to setie & hale Cordes,kyuiles {v.r. keuileshatacned 
he [v.K to] wale, a 264X Sir \V. JIonson Naval Tracts 
IH. (2704) 345/2 The Kevels are to belay the Sheets 2704 
J. Harris Lex Techn., ChevUs or Kevils, are small Pieces ot 
Timber nailed to the inside of a Ship to belay or fasten Uie 
Sheets and Tacks. 2769 Falconer Marine (1709b 

Kevcls, ..a frame composed of two pieces of timber, who.se 
lower ends rest in a sort of step or (oot, nailed to the snip s 
side, from whence the upper ends branch outward into arms 
or horns, serving to belay the. .ropes by which the bottoms 
of the main-sail and fore-sail are extended. 2840 bIarryat 
Poor Jack xxvW, The bight.. be belayed.. to the mam-sheet 
kevel. £-2860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catec/u 73 
‘cavils*? Timber heads, or small bollards for belaying im- 
portant ropes to, such as the main tack, 
b. Comb., as kcvel-head, kcvel-headed adj. 

2825 Burney Falconer's Marine Diet., Kevel-Heads, the 
ends of the top timbers, which, rising above the gun-wale, 
serve to belay the ropes, or take a round turn to hold on. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. vWeale) 98 Blocks for the .. bus .. nre 
kevel-headed blocks. 

Kevel (ke‘v’ 1 ), Sc. and north, dial, [^y^* 
obscure. Gavkl sb.^ is probably a variant of this.] 
A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or breaking 
stone (see quot. 1793) ; also kevel-hamtncr, -mal* 
Hence Ee*velz/., to break (stones). 
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1360 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 2 Pro factura 
\x. wegges et novo kevell et j melle ferrl 1368 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 571 Pro .. pikkis, hakkjs. et kevellh 
faclend. 1404 Ibid. 397 In custodia Sememarii .. j kevylJ. 
1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 108 A tool called a Kevel, 
which is at one end a hammer, and at the other an axe, 
whose edge is so short or narrow that it approaches towards 
the shape of a pick. 1825-80 Jamiesok, a sledge, 

hammer, a hammer of a large size used for breaking stones. 
1S93 N'orthwubld. Gloss.^ Kevcl^ kycvcl, a sione-hammer, 
the common gave!. Kycveldiammcr^ a heavy hammer used 
by stone.breakers to break up the large blocks of road metal. 
Kevel Mhsw^. hiaL Alsokeval, 

-il. [Origin obscure.] The name given by Derby- 
shire lead-miners to a calcareous stone found 
mingled with the ore (see quots.>. 

X747 Hoosok Mined s Diet. E j, Burr (is] a hard Knot or 
Lump in the Vein, or Sticking, of Caulk, Chirts, Kevells, 
&C. mixed with the Ore. i8oa Mawe Mineral. Derlyslu 
Gloss., Kevely a sparry substance found in the vein, com- 
posed of calcareous spar, fluor, and barytes, 
t Kevel, sb.^ Obs. [Given by Adanson as the 
native name in Senegal.] A species of antelope, 
now identified with the common gazelle. 

1759 tr. Adanson’s Senegal. 1774 Goldsm. Nai. Mist, 
(1862) I. u. iii. 307-8 The ,. second he calls the Kevel, which 
IS rather less than the gazella. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 83/2 
The kevel [is] found only on the opposite side of the great 
African desert to that inhabited by the dorcas. 

Kevel, kevii : see Cavel rAi and 
Ke vel, Obs. exc. dial. In 5 kevylle, 6 
kewle, 9 dial, kibble, [a. ON, kejla to bridle, 
gag, f. kejli, Kevel trans. To bit or bridle. 

<1x400 SyrPerc. 424 Crhornton MS. If. 164) Brydille base 
he righte nane ? . . Bot a wythe base he tane, And keuylles 
hisstede. 1570 Levins Kewle an horse, os 

obstniere. 1877^ d.inc. Glass. ^ Kibble, to put the 

cord of a halter into a horse’s mouth by way of bit. 

Kevel, : see under Kevel 
t Ke’venliuller. Obs. Also Khevenbullar. 
[f. the name of the Austrian general, Andr. von 
Khevenhuller (1683-1744).] 
a. attrib. Applied to a high cock given to a 
broad-brimmed hat worn in the middle of the 
i8ih c. Fairholt Cosltune inEn^. (i860) 299) j 
hence also with hat. b. absol. A cock of this 
form ; a hat cocked in this fashion. 

2745 Erii, Ma^. 309 A kiced Hat pinched info what our 
Beaux have learnt to call the K^venhuUer Cock. X750 
C0VE.STRY Po/n/ey Litt. u. iv, (1785) 58/1 Jockey-boots, 
Khevenhullar.hats, and Coach-whips. 1753 Proe. Commis- 
shn of Common Setuc (Fairholt 1. 377) Is not the Dettingen 
cock forgotten? the noble Kevenhulkf discouraged? 2762 
Lotud. Chron. XI. Chapter of Mats (Planche), Hats are 
now worn, upon an average, six inches and three.fifths broad 
in the brim and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. ^ 

Kever, common ME. form of CovEn z/.t and v.^ 
in midi, and south, dial. ; rare obs. f. Cover sb."^ 


xSTo Levins Manip. Keuer, operculum. 
Koverche, -oner, var. Keuch, Kebcher, Obs. 
tKeverfue, obs. form of Curfew. 

14 .. Yoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/40 /gnitegiuntx keuerfve. 

Kew, kewe, obs. forms of Cue 
K ewery, variant of Cuitv l Obs.., cookery. 
tKew-kavr, kevr-waw, adv. Obs. [Origin 
obscure.] Upside down. (Used asjA in quqt. i 399 *i 
*399 Lancu Riclu Redeles iir. 299 In well and in woo 
werld euere turneth, Jit her is kew-kaw J7OU3 he come late, 
A new king bat noyeth nedy men and oJ>er. 1630 J. 1 aylor 
(W ater P.) lYks. n. 333 The Picture lopsie-turuie stands 
kewwaw : The World turn'd vpside downe, as all men kn^. 
t Kewt, V. Obs. rat'd. [Imitative.] itilr. To 
mew as a cat. Hence f Kewting -vbl. sb. 

cx\^ Promp. Parv. 274/1 Kewtyn,ascattys,ca/tVZa,^Z<*/f< 7 . 
Ibid, Kewtynge of cattys, catillatus,glaticus. 

Kez (keks). Obs, exc. dial. Forms: a. 4 “ kex, 
6~7 kexe, 6 keckes, 8 kecks, (9 dial, kesk, 
keah). 4-6 kyx, 6-8 kix(e, (6 kiokes, kykkes, 
9 dial, gix, gicks, kish). See also Keck, Kecksv , 
Casshe. [Origin unknown; W. cecys pi., some- 
times cited as the source, is no doubt from Eng.] 

1 . The dry, usually hollow, stem of various 
herbaceous plants, esp. of large umbelliferous plant^ 
such as Cow Parsnip, Wiid Chervil, and Marsh 
Angelica. , j- i, 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvu. 219 Glowande gkdes gladjetn 
nou^te bis werkvnen .. As doth a kex [C. xx. 185 kyxj or a 
candel pat cau^ie hath fyre & blaseth. c 1440 Promp.Parv. 
277/2 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed, calamus. x«o 
235/a Keckes of humblockes, tvxav. Ibid 236/* 
thedriestalkeofhumlockesorburres./yyai'. xS77 c.Oooce 

McresbacKs Jlusb. (1586) 177 h. Take a peece of a ^ede or 

a kex, xcBo PaPt>e w. Hatchet C iv, Elders they rnay 

hee, which ^ing fullest of spungle pith, proue euer the 

driest kixes. 1672 Jossely.s Kcv) Eng. tlariiics 74 The 

Stalkes are as hollow as a Kix. and so are the Roots. 1723 

J. Norr Diet. Pref.. Upon the JJatilOTents 

of the Castle [of pastry] were pl.anted Guns made of Kexe?.. 

>768-74 Tucker \t. Nat. <1834) II. sf 

port a withered kecks instead of the 

-■Vrermak miMi. Close.. Gi.r, ■>>? d-X 

I^t T. Hardy Tcss (1892) 139 . 1 >tiould be as dry as a kex 

Wi’ travelling SO far. , , 

t b. Without a : collectively, or as a m.atenal. 
In Some cases perh. taken as pL of Keck, a for 
was proK evolved from this collective sense. fXr 

*S6« J. Hevwood Prev. -V (1S67) kyU for 

cage woorke to builde thy house hie. IS 97 Gerarde 
nfriaTil xwil § I. IS The stalke is rounde, smooth and 


hollo\y, like to Kexc or Casshes. 2607 Wilkins Miseries 
enforced Marriage iv. in HazJ. Dodsley IX, 534 Ilf. Dost 
not know me, butler? But. For Icex*, dried kex. 1723 
Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 7 You re so thin, a Body may see 
through you, and as dry as Kecks. 

2, An umbelliferous plant with a hollow stalk. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iii, xxiiL 306 Sagapenum is. the sap 
or gumme of a kinde of Ferula or ki.v, 1658 Rowland 
They are commonly found in Kexes, 
or A^e Parsly in the summer time. 2755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 
29 Cicuta, Common Hemlock, or Kex. 1784 i'wA.ULKY 
Dairying 11^ Kex, or water-parsnip, ..grows in rivers and 
fens, is very noxious to cattle; also the lesser Kex called 
upright water-parsnip, in rivers and ditches. 1847 I'esnyson 
Princ. IV. 59 'Iho’ the rough kex break 'The start'd mosaic. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate viL 136 Cutting a dry ‘gicks' so 
that It should be open at either end, like a tube. ' 

1 3 , The husk, sheath, or hard case of a chrysalis. 
cx6oo Holland, When the kex, or husk, is broken, he 
proveth a fair flying butterfly. i683 R. Holme Armoury 
37*/* Kex, or hu^ of Worms. 
i' 4 . A dried-up saples.s person. Obs. 
xGxt BEA^J^t. & Fi, King 4* No King v. it, l ie make 
these withered kexes bear my body two hours together 
above ground. 1659 Lady Alimony iL v, in Hazk Dodsley 
XIV. 309 Flo. The issue madam? Med. None; nor ever 
shall with that seaq suckless kex. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 
Na 54. 3/2 If a weighty Bo.ss She, And a slender Kecks 
He. axjix Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 360 I'll 
follow glorious Edmund to his Urn, The Embers of bis 
Fire this Ktx will burn. 

+ Ke‘xen, Obs, rare~~^. In 6 kicson. [f. 
prec. + -EM “i.] Made of kexes. 

*579 PuTTE.VHAM Parthenides xi, One daye agayne will, 
in his rage, Crushe it all as a kicson cage, And spiJ) It quite. 

Ke'zyi <7. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 kecksie, 9 
dial, keckay, kiskie. [f. Kex -y. Cf. Kecky.J 
Like a kex; dry and brittle ; withered, sapless. 

ido8 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. tv. Schisme 396 Thou .. 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kinglings Part On such a 
Kixey stage. xd53 A. Wilson fas. 1 159 His Kecksie cat- 
kass was made to ride .. with his face to the horse tail. 
x66oK. RtoRErt/>ir.<7o<f/.vi.x.24o The Earth.. will become 
more kexy, and loose of its Solidity. <i 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Kisky, dry, juiceless, husky. 1884 Cheshire 
C/e«.s.v., Celery, when it is inclined to run up to stalks, 
would be called ‘very kecksy*. 

Key (ki), sb.^ Forms: i cas, cf£Z&, (kffse, 
kaise), 2 k80ie, 5 keije, pi. keygen, keien, 4 
key 30; 3-4 kai, 3-8 kay, (4 cay, kaie, pi. caiss), 
4-6 kaye, (5-6 pi. kaies) ; 3-6 keye, (pi. keis), 

3- 7 keie, 5-7 kee, 7 kie; 4- key, (//.^4’6 

4- -s). [OE. str. i. (pL c^ia') and cxie wk, f. 
(pi. dsian) « OFris. kei, kay ; not found in the 
other 'Feut. languages; ulterior etym. unknown. 

The mod. pronuncmtion (kJ) is abnormal. The other OE. 
words ending in •dg have uniformly mod. {e'), as dig clay, 
grdg grey, gray, htvdg whey; and that key bad the same 
vowel as these in ME, is proved not only by the frequent 
spelling kay, but by its constantly riming with day, way, 
say, play, etc. This was evidently the standard pron. down 
to the close of the 17th c ; Dryden has the rime with way 
mote than once in one of his latest works (1700). On the 
other hand, we find even in isth c a (northern) spelling kee ; 
and in Scottish MSS. of the same cent, the form key (pi. 
keis) shows that the vowel in that dialect not the same 
as in day or clay\ in somewhat later Scottish (i6th-i7th c) 
the identity of the vowel with that which gives mod. (/) is 
established by rimes. In mod. Southern Sc, also, key has 
the same diphthong (kei) as be, me, we, dee, see. l^ce, etc, 
proving that it must from an early penod have had the 
same sound as e, ce had at the time. The vb. wpS'^ 
the same history in Sc. (wi), but m Eng. remains (wri). 
The mod. pronunciation (ki) thus appears to be of northern 
origin, and it Is difficult to know how it came into g^eral 
Eng. use. Cf. the surname Kaye or Key {Catus) m Caius 
(be. AVyj)C<?//<srA Cambridge.) 

I. 1 . An instrument, usually of iron, for moving 
the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or backwards, 
and so locking or unlocking Yvhal is fastened by 
it ; usually fitted on the bit or web with more or 
less elaborate incisions, eta, adapted to the wards 

of the lock. , , , . , 

<i 1000 Riddles xUil 12 (Cr.) HwyJc J>ais bordgales csSan 
criefte ba damme onleac. xozS Laws of ii, c. 76 § x 
pana caegean heo sceal weardian, ^1290 S. Eng 
200/u Pe prior haueth pe ker,c m warde. a 13W Cursor M. 
17057 pai sperd fast wit lok and kai (z'.r/'. kay, key] pe seles 
alssua bai bar away, c 13TO Str beucs (JIS. A) 3207 A . . 
schette pe dorc wih be kcie ^*375 Sc. 

Le^. Saints xlvii. {EfamO nVo be had pe keys bi^ht 
Viih hyme, durU opyn he (ne] mocht. 1463 Bury lYtl^ 
(Camden) 22 A keye of the greie g.Yideyn gate. *49*;« »» 
Swayne SarumChurch-w. Ace (16^)40,3 keyio the Organ 
doxe^ & iij keyis to the qutr dorysvijd. Coveroale 

7udr iii 25 (For no man opened the perler dorc) they toke 
ihe keye, and opened it. 155* Huloet. kaye, ctauis. 1596 
Spenser V. <?. w. x. t3 Either through gift<, or guile, or 
such like waics. Crept in by siouping low, or stcahng of ihe 
kaies. 1632 LnKCow Trav. iv. 137 The doore, that he had 
relriv locked, and taken the key with hun to the ship. 
t7oa Dryden Srgisni. -y Guise. 133 The dame, wb(> long in 
vlin had kept the key. Bold by desire, explored the ^wet 

way. Ibid 156,29^ *77* l^Tht 

y.'as found in nU room. xBzo Keats S.. Agnes xh. The key 
turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 1877 J. M. 
PoRtkocs Turkey 20 A key was an emblem earned before 
the troops of the prophet. , rr 7 u j 

b /hrases and proverbs: t UnJer bey, under 
lock and key (see Cock). As cold as a key (cf. 
Kev-coid fl.). To lay {at put) the key under the 
door, to shut up honse and go away. To ret {have) 
the key of the street (ironical), to be shut out for 


KEY, 


the night, or have no house to go to. Key and 
hook (ov hid/e), used in a method of divinalion. 
The Kinfs keys (see quot. 1824). 

13 .. Evang. Nicod. 831 m Herrig Arehiv LIII. 406 Yhe 
keped.him vnder kay \rimes day, way, may). 1300 Gower 
Conf. If. 188 The Priest Thoas, which ..the Palladion of 
Trpie Kepte under keie. xsox Douglas Pal. Mon. 674 
With quaikand voce and hart cald as a key [rimes fey, pley. 
eic.1. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. lYks. (i£6i) 121 What Vaileih 
under kay To keep treasure .ahvay, That never shall see 
day. ax6oo Montco.meb]e Sonn. xli, My lyfe .. from my 
body fled, And left my corps a/s cold as ony kie {rimes 
thee, ee, thrie]. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 126 'i he 
Tenant Jays the Key under the Door. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. xix, Constables considered as worthy to 
use what are called the king's keys. (Cf. Anitq. x\l note. 
The king's keys ate, in law phrase, the crow-bais and 
hammers used to force d<5ors and locks, in execution of ihe 
kings warrant.] 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlvii, Its too late 
now: you can t get in to-night; you've got the key of the 
street, my friend. 1894 G. Parker TransU Savage 161 
A crossing sweeper early to his task, or holding the key of 
the street. 


e. The representalion of a key, in painting, 
sculpture, etc. St.PdePs keys,ihQ cross keys borne 
in the Papal arms (see 4). Greek key, each of the 
key-like bends of which the Greek fret consists. 

4:1450 Holland Motvlat us Twa keyis our croce,of silucr 
socleir, In a feild ofasute fiammit onfold. 25.. Sym ri hts 
bruder 25 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot. 3x5 Thay..crampit vp 
sanct Peteiis kefs [rimes leU, weis, slcuisj Bot of ane auld 
reid gaitane. x(5fi8 R. Holme Armoury ni. 301/2 He 
beareth .Azuxe, a key double Bited in Fesse. 1897 lYcstm. 
Gnz. 2 Sept. 3/2 Its trimmings.. lunning in vertical lines 
that end in Greek keys. 

2. In pregnant sense, with reference to the power 
of custody, control, admission of others, etc., im- 
plied by the possession of the keys of any place ; 
hence as a symbol of office, and Jt^. the office 
itself. Gold key, the office of groom of the stole. 

a9oo [see 4]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3848 pe conseil of 
franco. .;olde him vp al pat lond & J>e keyen [v. rr. keyjen, 
keyes] of parys. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. ly. 2298 {F/tilomeln) 
Myn yonge dougbier. .'I'hat beiyth the keye of al myn 
heiiis Jyf, 1XX400-S0 Alexander pai vnjarked him ^ 
3aiis & jald him pe keys 1^1/5. D. kees). 2546 J, Hev* 
WOOD Prov, 0867) 30 The kays hang not all by one mans 
gyrdell. ^ *548 Hall Chron., Men. YI 162 All the townes 
in Acquitayne (except Baycn) delivered their keys, and 
became vassaN. 1643 G. AIountacu in SuccUnch MSS. 
(Hist. 3iSS. Comm ) I. 299 These Lords, Holland and 
Essex, . . accordingly deliiered their key and staff tespect- 
ively 10 the Lord Falkland, 267(5 C. Hatton in H torr, 
(Camden) 138 His office of Cbambeilaine is here incompa- 
tible w'A his other character It is generally beleeved he 
will lose his Key. 2762 Du. Newcastle Lett. Dk. Devonsh, 
23 Mar. in W. E. Manners Mrq. Granby (1899) *9^ Lord 
Buie told me the King wLhed to give the Cold Key to the 
Duke of Rutland .Ynd the Staff to my Lord Talbot. 1705 
Southey ^oanof Arew, 168 Of every captured town the 
keys Restore to Charles. 


II. Ji^. (often in figurative conte.xt). 

3 . Something compared to a key, with its power 
of locking or unlocking ; that which opens up, or 
closes, the way to something; that which gives 
opportunity for or precludes an action, state of 
things, eta 

a 1000 CxdmoKs Exod. 524 gif onlucan wile lifes we.ilh. 
stod..gastes esugon, run bi5 ^erccenod. cizoo Ykes <f- 
Virtues 1 Hie is kaiie of alle o3re sennes non senne ne 
mai bien (don butedurh unbersumnesse. CX450 in -ytd Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 280/2 And as for Maunce and 
Mayne. alle lordes and coinon<v in Engtond knew well that 
it was the keye of wdl faire of alle the kynge's obeisaunce 
in Fraunce. 2596 Drayton Ltg. i. 740 His victorious Hand 
became the Kay, To let yee in, lo^ my rich 'Treasure. 
1643 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, iv. xxL 352 Love, the key 
of hearts, will open the closest coffers, a 2703 Bukkitt On 
N. T.. Matt. vii. xx Prayer is the key that opens both His 
he.'Xit and His hand. 1845 Ford Maiidbk. Spain 1. 58 
A supply of cigars, those keys to Spanish hearts. 

b. Golden or iilver key ; !Nloney, employed as 
a bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain 


a purpose. 

[24. . Piirif. Marie in Tuudale's k’/x. (1843) 230 Thowgh 
that sche bare of gold no key To bye a lombe.J 2679 Mist, 
jetzer 2 The Silver Key will open the strongest Gates of 
the strictest Monastery. 2705 Hjckerincill Priest-cr. 1. 
fj72i) 63 Will Council open their Mouths without a Golden 
K^yt S798 IF. Huttos Au/obieg. 4s, I was given to under* 
stand that the door, contrary to oihei doors, %«ould not open 
uiib a silver key. 2842 Tlnnvson Lockiley Jf. xco Every 
door is barr'd with gold, and opens but to golden keys, 

+ c. A name for the principal claws of a hawk's 
foot (see quot.) Obs. 

2486 ^4’. 5*/. Albans Aviij, Understond ye also that the 
longe Sendees be calde the key of the fote, or the Closer. 
For what thyng som euer it be y* i'ovvrc havikc strenyth, 
open that Sengle, and all the fote b oppen, for the strcngili 
ihcr of fortyfieth all the fote. 

4 , Theol. (With allusion to MalL xvi. J9). 
Usually//. : The ecclesiastical authority, held by 
Roman Catholics to be conferred by Christ on St. 
Peter, and transmitted to the Popes as his successors. 
In a wider sense: The disciplinary or spiritual 
power of priests, as successors of the Apostles. ^ 
a 900 O. E. Mariyrol. 210 pxt he fsc papa] heofna rices 
carj^an & helle seivcald able. \c rooo Ags. Cosp. ilait, xvi. 
29 pe ic sylle hcofona rices carsia [Lindisf. cargos, Rushw. 

k^egen; //tf/i‘<?«kaigen.l rf 2300 C‘//«^r.J/.26i5oHemai J>e 
noker le5e ne bind, for<jui hat kay es giuen to nan tot prebt. 
1340 Hami-ole Pr. Cctuc. 3838 pa cajs cr nogbt dies to sc 
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J3ot playn power of his Ithe Pope’s] dignitc. 1436 AudeIwW 
Poems 20 Cal the clarge lo 5our counsel, that beryn Crislis 
kay. *55® LvNDiiSAY Monarche 4S20 Those spirUual keis 
quhilkis Christ to Peter gaif. 1560 Daus \.T. Sleidanc'‘sComm. 
437 Whether Pricstes onlye have auihorityc of the Keyes. 
1653 Baxter C/;r, Concord that distinguish between 

the Key of Order and the Key of Jumdiction, do without 
question allow the Ibrmer to the Presbyters, i68x 
Privy Counc. in Lond. Gaz. No. 1670/1 The Intrinslck 
Spiritual Power of the Church, or Power of the Keys, as it 
was exerced by the Apostles. <*1711 Ken Ifymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 131 Jesus lo you the ghostly Keys 
commits, And those you here absolve, in Hcav'n .acquits. 
1849 hlACAULAY Hist Eng-. I. iv.^ 466 Lewis .. w.as in turn 
accused by the Pope of encroaching on the spiritual power 
of the keys. 

5. A place which from the strategic advantages 
of its position gives its possessor control over the 
passage into or from a certain district, territory, 
inland sea, etc. 

CZ440 Catgrave Life St, Kaih. i. 71 Therfor }jis kyng 
lyght as Cor a keyc Of all hys kyngdamc set hys town per. 
a 1548 Hall Chrom, Hen, IH 153^ Which townc was the 
kay and passage over the ryver 01 boame, from Fraimce to 
Normanay. itx6oo Montco.meuik Misc. Poems xlviii. 1x5 
For these tua CasielU ar the only kces Of all Turkic, 
and do divide the sees. 1684 Lend. Gaz. No. A very 

Important place, which is the Key of Sclavonia. 1735 
Berkeley Querist § 266 Whether the sca*ports of Galway, 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford are not to be looked on as 
keys of this kingdom? 1838 Tiiirlwall Crerre II, x \\ 291 
He had now the'kcy of Northern Greece in his hands, 1838 
Penny CycL XI. 214/2 (Cibrat/ar) Henry IV, king of 
Castile.. gave it the arm.s it still bears, viz. a castle with 
a key hanging to the gate, alluding lo its being the key to 
the Mediterranean. 

iran\f. 1869 Huxley in Sci.Opin, 5 May 506/x And yet 
this is the key of the whole position. 

6. That which serves to open up, disclose, or 
explain what is unknown, mysterious, or obscure; 
a solution or explanation. 

^897 K. iELFRKD Gregory's Past. xv. 90 Dajt word tkcrc 
8reaunge is caix, fordxm hitoft onl>’c3 StScopenaS Oascylde 
J>e se him sell aer nyste sc hie Suthteah, c 1000 vElfric 
Grant. Pref. (Z.) 2 Stccfcracft is seo cac;:; Se S.'cra boca and^it 
unlicS. X383 Wycuf Luke xi. 52 Woo lo 30U, wysc men of 
lawe, forje han take awey the keyc of kunnynge. c 
Hocclcve Learn to Die la Thow of al science berst (lie 
keye, 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie'^'Slae 411 EuerCurage 
keipis the keyis Of knawledge at his belt. 1643 Fuller 
Holy Prof, 67. in iv, 158 Get the Language (in part) 
without which Key thou shall unlock little of moment. 17x3 
Addison Sfeet No. 433 ?6, 1 have one general Key to the 
Behaviour of the Fair Sex. X783 Mad. D'Arolay Diary 
at JulVi 1 f«h his meaning, though 1 had no key to'ir. 1883 
S. C Hall RetrospectW. 305 It was the key to Ins success; 
he knew the value of time. 

b. Spec, The alphabet or explanatory scheme 
for the interpretation of a cipher, an allegorical 
statement, or other composition of hidden or veiled 
meaning ; any scheme explaining the features of a 
picture, identifying the persons represented, etc. ; 
an outline or simplihed map or chart, Intended 
to make a full map, etc., more intelligible; a 
wotk containing solutions of mathematical or other 
problems; a translation of a book or exercise in .a 
foreign language, to facilitate the work of learners. 

x6os Implied in keyHpher\%t^ 16]. Essex Papers 

(Camden; I. 290 ’Tis most of it in cypher, w«^ y« Key will 
unfolde, ^ X7XX Addison Sped. No. 37 P a The New Ata- 
lantis^ with a Key to it. X7S3 Scots Mag, Apr. 20S/3 A 
burlesque upon some late . . transactions ; but seems to want 
a key. 1800 Dk. Welli.ngton Let. to Lieut, Cot, Close in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) L I beg also that you will send me 
a key of the cipher. 1826 Syd. Smith IPks. (1867) II. 103 
Some of the best Greek and Roman classics should be im- 
mediately published, with keys. 1837 Hare Guesses Ser. ir. 
(1873) 296 Poetry is the key lo the hieroglyphics of nature. 
1870 A, R. Hope A[y Schoolboy Er. (1875) 5a Where the 
master used a Key to Henry’s Exercises. 

7. Mtis. "V a. [after Guido Aretino’s use off /uwj.] 
The lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of 
notes; the key-note. Obs. Hence, b. A scheme 
or system of notes or tones definitely related to 
each other, according to (or vt) which a piece of 
music is written; such scheme being based upon 
and named after some particular note (the key- 
noie)j as the key of C, Hence, c. The sum of 
melodic and harmonic relations existing between 
the tones of such a system ; tonality. 

Major, Minor, Natural (etc.) keyi see these words. 
(There isapp. some relationship between this sense and xi, 
but its precise nature is not clear ; its origin prob. lies out- 
side Eng., in the use, in mediasval music, of L. ctdvis (whence, 
also, through Fr., Clef, q-v.J. 

x88o A. J. Hipkins in Groye Did. Mus. I. 360 The word 
clavis, key, in the solmisalion system of Guiao d’Arezzo, 
was used for note or tone.] 

1590 Shaks. Mids. H. 111. ii. 206 Both warbling of one 
song j both in one key. 1597 Morley Inirod. Mns. 4 Now 
I prme you shew me all the seuerall Keyes wherein you may 
begin your sixe Notes [i. e. hexachords). 1609 Douland 
Omith, Microl. 7 A Key is the opening of a Song, because 
like as a Key opens a dore, so doth it the Song. 1674 Play- 
FOKD Skiil Mus. i. xi. 57 To shew in what Key the Song was 
set, and how each Musical Key had relation one to another. 
x6^ W. Holder Harmony (1731) 119 Draw a second Scale 
..but let the Key, or First Note be DSol re. 1731 Keller 
Rules for Thorow-Bass in Holder Harmony 192 The ex- 
tream Sharp in a sharp [i. e. maj'or] Key, is the half Note 
li. e. semitone] below the Key. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 I. 421 To hear her pompously de- 
mand the Key Of every piece Musicians play. 1826 B'ness 


Bunsen in H.arc Life I. vH. a68, I h.ivc often practwed 
writing out parts in the dilfetent keys.^ 1898 Stainer Diet. 
Mus. Terms 253/2 The key of C requires no flats or sharp.'* 
for this purpose, hence it Is called the normal key, 

8. transf, and Jig, a. trausf. (Higli or low) 
tone (of the voice) ; pitch. 

1599 'Ik JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 84/1 
There's one speaks in a key, like the opening of some Jus- 
tice's gate, ora postboy’s horn. 1623 Massinger J/ZA/// 
II. i. Plays (i863) 74/1 I'll sneak lo her. And in .1 high kev 
too. 1700 Berucley Th. iHsion | 46 Men .speak in .a high 
or a low 1748 J. Mason Blocstt. so Carefully lo pre- 

serve the Key (that is, the Command) of your Voice. 1877 
Black Green Past. xxxv. (1878) 283 Loudly dUcour^^^g—J^ 
a high shrill and plaintive kcy--of his troubles. 

b. Jig, Intensity or force, * pitch ' (of feeling or 
action) ; tone or style (of thought or e.xprcssion) ; 
sometimes, prevailing tone or idea, ‘ kcy*notc ^ 

*594 Nasiiu Unfort. 7 'rav. 36 A.s for rny cariage, he knew 
hec was to tuenc it at a key, cither high or low, a.s he list. 
1599 Daniel .■I/wxry»/#.Wks,(x6oi)Bv,liis passions set to such 
a pleasing kay. 263X Quamles Dh, Poems, Esther (J7»7) *3* 
Let Dcace and love exalt your Key of nu'rth. 1646 Evanck 
Home Ord. 16 Which is the right Key of obedience, *770 
Languornk Pluta*-ch ixZjdi II. 904/3 The key of poUitcs. 
whicii he first louclicd, he Kept to without variation. sSxo 
Keatince Trasf. (X817) I. 234 He returned in a high key of 
spirits in consequence of the reception he was favoured with. 
1875 Stuurs Const, Hist. I. xiv. 129 The writs to the barons 
, .arc shorter but in the same ke>L 

c. 'i'one or relative intensity (of colour), 

x8sx ir. Wilson Compos. Light .)• Shade 65 Pictures, 
painted In a ‘ light key ( possess many advantages. ^ 1870 
Ruskin Arrows 0/ Chaee {t&Zo) I. 174 Their harmonics of 
amber-colour and purple arc full of exquisite beauty in their 
ch osen key. 

HI. Applied to various mechanical devices, in 
function or form suggesting the key of a lock. 

9. A piece of wood or metal which is inserted 
between other pieces; usually, a pin, bolt or wedge 
fitting into a hole or space contrived for it so as to 
lock various parts together; a cotter. 

AliO, in special senses: («») A piece of limber framed be- 
tween flooC'joLsts by mottice and tenon. (^) A piece of wood 
let into the back ofa board orset of boards, across ihegrajii, 
to prevent warping, (c) In slonc-work : the piece or wedge 
of iron used to secure a dovetail Inn hole, or driven between 
two 'feathers ‘to split a stone (ice quots. 1793). In Look- 
binding: a metal U-Hhaped instrument by which each band 
is secured in the sewing-press. 

(1403-19 Aec. Roll in Rainc Brief Aec. Durh. Cath. (1833) 
88, \d. each for 280 'keys', or bosses for tlie crossings of tnc 
bcam.'cj Prontp. Parv. 269/2 Key, or knyiiyngc of 

ij.waUysjOr trees yuan vnstabylle gtownde, ../arautm/ww. 
X497 Havai Aec. Hen. kY/(i£^0 84 Boltes forlokkcs kayes 
lynces and a tailc pynne for the said (Turtowe. t523 Fitziickd. 
Hush. § s The bodye of the wayne. . the crosse somcr, the keys 
and pikstaues. >603-4 Swayne Sarum ChutxJi^w. Aec. 
(1696) >S2 Boltes and kayes for the belles. s66o Bovle Nino 
Exp. Phys. Meeh. it 37 The brass Key (formerly described 
as a stopple in the brass Cover). ^ >730 A. Cordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 213 The Stones, .arc pieced together, .with Keys 
of Iron or Stones left projecting out m what was already 
built, the better to join them. ihid. 215 Keys or Crampsof 
Metat .>787 Winter Hush, 312 Take out the pins or 
keys which fasten the Iron work of the brass collars. 1793 
Smeaton Edysione L. § 51 The iron stanchions ,. were not 
fixed into the rock in the method of Key and Dovetail., but 
were fixed in with club ends. Ibui. § 347 A method some- 
times used, .for the division of hard stones, called the Key 
and Feather . .Tlie Key U a long t.apcring wedge.. The 
Feathers are pieces of iron.alsoofawcdge-Iike shape. 3838 
Simms Pub. IPks. Ct. Brit. 35 Two wrought iron ke>-s for 
fixing the rail in the chair. 3857-63 Nicholson Did. A rchit, 
II. 86 When a key is passed through .. two or more thick- 
nesses of metal or other material .. it is customary to clasp 
them together by gibbs, previous to inseiUng the key. 3893 
D. A. I^w Maehvie Draw. 22 Keys are wedges, generally 
rectangular in section, but sometimes circular; they arc made 
of wrought iron or steel, and are used for securing wheels, 
pulleys, cranks, &c., to shafts. 

F In the following passages L. c/azuts tiller, rudder, is con- 
fused with e/iTvis key. 

' c 3374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. pr. xiL 83 (Camb. MS.) He is 
os a keye [L. clauus] and a stiere by which hot the edifice 
of this world is I -kept stable. 3423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. c, 
O anker and keye of oure gude auenture. 

10. That which completes or holds together the 
parts of any fabric; esp. the key-stone of an arch, 
which by its position and wedged fonn locks the 
other stones and holds together the structure. 

Also^ (a) the last board laid in a floor (Nicholson Diet. 
Ardut. 3857-62); {b) the bent bar of iron which in well- 
boring supports the train of rods (Knight j 9 zV/. Mech. 1875). 

>5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 3 The sharcbeame, the whiche is 
the keye and the chiefe bande of all the plough. 1624 
WoTTON Archif. in Reliq. (1651) 290 If the great Doore be 
Arched with some brave Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for the Key of the Arch. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 273 
The under side of the Arch at the Key to rise in height 
18 Inches from the level of the place, whence you begin to 
spring the Arch. 3733 Chambers tr. Le Cterc's Treat. 
Archii. I. 52 Keys .. ought to be . . a real support, and not 
stand for mere Ornaments as they frequently do. 3893 
Daily News 22 Nov. 3/1 The hole will be lined all the way 
round with an iron plate two inches thick. This will be laid 
all round 1014 segments, and a * key * at the top. 

fiS' ^“6 leading person or mainstay of 
a society, etc. ; one of the best dogs in a pack; 
a cardinal point or principle. Obs. 

1559 Mirr Mag., Dk. Clarence xviii, Where decayed the 
kayes of chiualrie. 3578 T- N. tr. Conq. IP. India 319 The 
key of all these wars consisted in this victory, c 3620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue viLiS That general, quhilkl called the 
keie of orthographic . , that ts the congruence of the symbol 


and sound symbolized. 2653 Culpx:pper Eng. Physic. (i3oo) 
336 The one must keep his credit, and the other get monw 
and that U the key of the work. 1693 ’E.vzvenDe la Quint 
Compl. Card. I. 103 Which.. are among our Fruits ih^t 
which those called the Keys in a Pack of Hounds arc in 
Hunting. 

c. That portion of a first coat of wall-plaster 
which passes between the laths and secures the 
rest; the hold w!iich plaster has on a wall by 
means of roughnesses in the surface; the rough- 
ness of a wall-surface which enables plaster to 
adhere to it; the roughing on the under-side of 
a veneer, giving the glue a better hold, 

1835 J, Nicholson Operat, Mechanie 612 The plaster is 
crossed all over with the end of a lath, logivc it a tlcorkey 
to the coat which is afterwards to be laid upon it. 28^-76 
Gwilt Archil, (cd. 7) 3 1899 A better key is obtained upon 
the bricks and mortar. 3888 C. F. Mitchell Build.Constr. 
L viL (18S9) 104 Trcdgold recommends the arrises of wide 
timbers to be taken olT, so as not to interrupt the key for 
plaster. 

11. In the organ, pianoforte, and other (*key- 
board’) instraments : Each of the levers, or more 
usually only the exposed front end of each of 
these, which arc pressed down by the fingers in 
playing, and actuate the internal mechanism so as 
to produce the various notes. 

(This sense appears to be confined to Eng. It is app. 
related in origin to 7 : see the note there.} 
c 3500 Prov. in Antiq. A’r/. (1809) IV. 407 He must 
haniTill the keyes all lykc. >5x3 in Kerry Hist. St. Lawr., 
ReadingiiZZ^) 60 Payd for y* lokks to the jiamc organs, one 
for the .stopps and the oher for the keyes. 2626 MaCox Sylva 
§ 158 In Clericalls, the Keyes arc lined. 1633 Quarles 
Div.I'ancics i The unseen Bellows, nor the hand that plays 
Upon Ih' apparant note-dividing Kayes. 1664 Mun^Diary 
5 Oct, The new instrument .. the Arched vjall .. played 
on with kces like an organ. 1785 Mad. D’Ahulay Diary 
x6 Dec., ‘Arc you sure yon never play?— never touch the 
Lei's at all?' 3876 F. E. Trollope Charming Felhrw II. L 4 
(She) began lo run her fingers over ihe keys of the piano. 
2896 Hipkins Pianoforte 28 The lower keys are cxilled the 
naturals and,whc:e seen, are covered with ivory; the visible 
ends of the siiorter upper keys, called sharps, arc raised to 
the height required by blocks of ebony glued upon them. 

b. in some wind instrument.^, as the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, concertina, etc.: Each of the small metal 
levers, actuated by the fingers, which cover or 
uncover the holes so as to modify the length of the 
Hbrating column of air and thus produce the 
various notes. 

>765 CnoKER, etc. Did. A ris^ etc. s. v. FlutCi Stopped and 
opened by the little finger’s pressing on a brass, or some, 
limes, a silver key, like those in hautboyji, bassoons, 

X829 specif. Patent 5803 Finger Lei's have also been added 
to such instruments (as the conccrtin.*i]. 3851 lllustr, CaiaJ, 
Ct, Exhib. 1J05 D flute of ebony, with kcys..CIarioaets in 
B and D, in German silver, with all the keys. 

t c. Each of the vibrating steel tongues of a 
musical box. Obs, 

1833 J. Badcock Dont, Amusem, 67 Long bits of steel 
called the keys of the instrument. 

12. Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and closing an electric circuit, b. 
In a type-writer or similar instrument, each of 
a set of levers pressed by tiie fingers in the same 
manner as the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

1837 specif. Patent Na 7390. 4 Giving signals .. by .. 
pressure of his . . fingers upon suitable buttons or finger kej^ 
1846 Penny Cyel. ist Suppl. II, 616/x In M. Alexanders 
instrument, a set of keys resembling those of a pianofort^ 
and corresponding lo the number 01 needles, were arranged 
on a frame or table. 1867 Sabine Electric Telegraph 41 
The transmitting key used oy Morse in his later apparatus. ♦ 
consisted of a lever. 1876 Pbbece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 
58 To send dots and dashes by this key It is only necessary 
to tap or move it os one would the key of a piano. 

13. An instrument for grasping a square or poly- 
gonal-headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action ; esp. {a) for winding a clock, watch, 
or clock-work machine ; (f) for turning the wrest- 
pins of stringed instruments ; a tuning-hammer ; 
(c) for turning a valve or stop-cock; for turning 
a nut ; a screw-wrench or spanner. 

The reference in quot. 1610 is somewhat uncertain. In 
quot. 3659 applied to the plug of a cock or tap. . 

3630 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 83 Thy false vncle . . haumg 
the key, Of Officer, and office, set all hearts i’th state lo 
what tune pleas’d his eare. 1659 Leak IVaterwks, 14 Ibe 
Cock D ; whose barrel is pierced . . to the end that the key C- 
turning either one way or the other,, .the Water. .may run 
when the hole of the key C shall agree with one or the other 
of them. 1729 Swift Direct. Servants (1879)559/* 
Hide the key of the jack. 1755 Johnson Did., Key..Z' 
instrument by which something i5 screwed or turned. >703 
Phil. Trans, LXXIIL 443 Those stop-cocks must be turned 
by meansofakeyadapted to their square tops. 3828\V_edsteb 
s,v.. The key ofa watch or other chronometer. xSsx Illnstr. 
Catah Gt. Exhib. 1147 Ordinary tuning-keys are 
formed in one piece of hard iron. 1884 F. J. Britten Ivatc/t 
<5' Clockin. 33X Capable of being wound without a key. , 
b. An instrument for extracting teeth, consisting 
of a firm handle, with a claw, beak, or hook at 
right angles to it, and moving upon a pivot. 

2854-67 C. A, Harris Did. Med, Termincl. Since 
the time of Garengeot, the key has undergone a number ot 
improvements , . almost every dentist has felt the uece^iW 
of modifying the instrument. X856DRUITT Surgeons yaae 
M. 450 The key is. .often employed for the extraction ot 
the bicuspides and molars. 
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IV. 14 . A dry fruit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore. 

1523 Fitzherb. Suru. xxix*. (1559) 51 Ye may gette the 
Keysof asshes, nuttes, and suche other. is6a Turner Herbal 
II. 6 They are called in Englishe ashe Keyes, because they 
hangh in bunches after the maner of Keyes. 1654 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 4 Oaklings, young beeches, ash, andsome others, 
spring from the self-sown mast and keys. 1789 G. White 
Sclbcnie (1853) 387 Many ash-trees hear loads of keys every 
year. x88o Gray Slruct. Bot. (ed. 6) 294 The Samara, some- 
times called in English a Key, is an indehiscent one-seeded 
fruit provided with a wing. 

16 . Key of the sea^ the Pelican^s foot shell. 

1854 Zoologist XII, 4425 Apot'rhais pespelecani . . This 
common shell is popularly known as the ‘ key of the sea ’. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

16 . General combs., as (sense i), key-basket, 
-maker, -rack; key-headed, adj. ; (sense 6) key- 
hook, -cipher, -list, •‘Viap, -sentence, -word ; (sense 
'l)key-relationship, -signature \ (senses 9 and 20) 
key-beam, -course, -log, -piece, ’pile, 

1888-9 Century XXXVII. 841 A mob-cap covering 
her grey hair, and ^key-baskeC in hand. 1865 R. Hunt Fop. 
Rom. IZest Eng.{iZ<p 6 ) ii2(E.D.D.) They were playing all 
sorts of pranks on the ^key-beams and rafters. i8z6 E. 
Irving Babylon 1. 1, 54 These two *key-books [Daniel and 
Revelations] and the treasure-books, which they unlock. 
160S Bacon Adzu Learn, ir. xvi. § 6 The kinds of Ciphers. . 
are many, according to the nature or rule of the infolding ; 
Wheel-ciphers, *Key-ciphers, Doubles, Stc, 1703 Moxon 
^^ech,Excrc. middle of the^Key-coursewillbethe 
middle of the Arch. 2859 C. Forstcr Primeu. Laii^., Ji/on. 
Assyria 13 Clavi-formed or nail-headed, cleidi-formed or 
*key-headed, cuneiform or wedge-shaped. 2868 Harper's 
Mag, XXXVI. 423 The most vulnerable point, the *key-log 
of the jam is sought. xi^'^Cath. AugLityof x A^kayraaker, 
clauicularius, clattictilaria, 2831 in Ulustr. Loud. Nezus 
(183^) 5 Aug. 119 Key-maker.- 187a Proctor Ess. Astran, 
xxviii. 346 This chart, .with photo-lithographed *keymaps. 
1835 Bookman Oci. 26/2 Single page plans of small districts 
on a fair scale with a key-map for reference. 28^1 PaU 
MallG. 7 Nov. 2/r Fourteen segments and a *keypiece will 
make up a ring 2^ ft. wide, x88a Stevenson Nevs Ai-aP. 
Nts. (1884' 297 The landlord rose from a business table 
under the "‘key-rack. i88x BROADHOusEiI/KJ.^Ci»Nr//«37i 
So many stumbling-blocks, in the way of understanding 
"•key-relationship. 1859 C Forster Primev. Lang., Mon. 
Assyria 207 The inscriptions terminated with their *key- 
sentence. 287s Stainer & Barrett Viet, Mus. Terms (i8q8) 
4o.|/a The *key signatures, including the clefs, are usu.TlIy 
written on every .stave. 2879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 164 
The different versions begin and end in the same •key- 
tonality, 2859 C. Forster Prinicc. Lang, Man, Assyria 
^ The *key-word of these inscriptions. 2885 Merriam Sam, 
Bowlts II. xxxiv. 66 The key-word of life is ‘Thy will be 
done’. 

17 . Special combs. : key-acfcion, the mechanism 
by which sounds are produced in musical instru- 
ments that have a keyboard; fkey-h&nd P/ech., 
a pin or wedge used in tightening machinery; key- 
bed P/ech., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests (see quot.) ; key -bit =* Bit sbP 7 > 
key -bolt PTech., a bolt which is secured in its 
place by a key or cotter (Hamersly Naval £ncycl, 
1881); key-bone, {d) the collar-bone, clavicle 
{iionce-tise')\ (jj) a bone forming the key of a 
structure; key-check (see quot.); key-chord 
Plus,, the common chord of the key-note ; t hey- 
clock, ?a pine cone (cf. Clock sbP- 9); key- 
colour, the leading colour in a picture; key-desk 
Plus., the case enclosing the keys and stops of an 
organ; key-dovetailing:, a method of joining two 
pieces of wood, etc., by means of a key dovetailed 
into each ; key-drop, an external keyhole-guard, 
which falls by its own weight; key-faatener, 
any device to prevent a key from being turned in 
a lock (Knight Diet. Plech. \ 875) ; a wedge secur- 
ing the breech-block of a gun (fent. Diet .) ; key- 
file, a flat file, of the same thiclmess throughout, 
used in filing the wards of keys ; key-frame 
Keyboard 2; key-fruit — Key 14; key-groove 
Plech. = key-seat i hence key-grooving machine \ 
t key-gun, key-hammer, a hammer 
for driving in keys or wedges; f key- herd Obs, 

~ Key-keeper ; key-loader, a workman who 
balances the wooden keys of a musical instrument 
by the insertion of lead pellets ; "t* key-looks, 
lock and key; key -money, a payment required 
from the tenant of a house before he is allowed 
to have the key; key-movement, the mechanism 
of the keys of an organ; key -pattern, a fret or 
meander; key-pin, the pin on which a pianoforte 
or organ key is centred ; key-pipo. in a lock, the 
tubular opening in which the shank of the key 
turns; f key-pistol, a small pistol disguised m 
the form of a key ; key-point « Key 5 (also^^.), 
key-ring {a) a finger-ring having a small key | 
combined with it; ^ 5 ) a ring on which a number , 
of keys are bung; key-scre'W^KEY 13; key-scat 1 
Plech., a key-bed or key-way (see quot. for key- 
ked)'^ hence key-seated a.', i* key-shot, shot 
consisting of a bunch of pieces of metal ; key-stop, 

a key fitted to a violin to assist m stopping the 


strings {Cent. Diet.); key-stringed a., having 
strings which are sounded by means of keys ; key- 
tail, the part of a piano or organ key which lies 
behind the key-pin ; key-trumpet, a trumpet 
fitted with keys; key-way Plech., a groove cut 
in a shaft, or in the boss of a wheel, to receive 
a key (see quot. for key-bed) ; key-winding a., of 
a w«^tch, that is wound up with a key. 

Edwards Orjevzwf vi. (Heading) 67 •Key Action. 2734 
XXXVIII. Na 434 Engraving, The Screw 
or Key-band to confine all close and light. 2893 D. A, Low 
Machine Drasu. ss The part of the shaft upon which a key 
rests IS called the *kej' bed or key way, and the recess in the 
boss of the wheel or pulley into which the key fits is called 
the key way; both are also called key seats. 1875 lire's 
Diet. Arts III. J42 By turning the handle, the •key-bit.. is 
brought into contact with the works of the lock, so as to 
shoot and withdraw the bolt. I79ICo\VPER//^^z^fv.I7IOne 
with his huge falchion smote Fast by the •key-bone. 2854 
Owen Sicl. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ, Nat. L 206 It .. 
completes the neural arch, as its crown or key-bone. 287s 
Stainer & Barrett Mus. Terms The pieces 
of wood on each side of the manual, to which the pin-r.Tils 
are firmly fixed, are called * key-checks. Ibid. 254 C, E, G 
is the •key-chord of C. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 95 The Pine.. is planted not muche unlike to the 
Almond, the Kernels of the •Keie clockes being set a.s the 
Almond is.^ 1899 Westm. Gas, ar Jan. 4/2 The console or 
•key-desk is movable. 2847 Smeaton Builder's Man. 90 
The first method .. is called, amongst woikmen, keying 
together; the second .. *key-dovelailin^. 1851 Cassell's 
JUustr. Exhibitor 52 [Foucault"sJ Printing key frame 
by which the blind may write. 1835 Ure IHdlos. Manu/. 
21 The dexterous hands of the filer and driller are now 
superseded by the planing, the "'key-groove cutting, and 
the drilling machines. 2663 Davesant Siege Rhodes Wks. 
(1673) 65, I hope he we.iis no charms About him, •Key 
Guns or Pistols charg’d with White Powder. z8^ hlit. 
Engineering I. ir. 59 The tools required are..i rammer, 

1 *key-hammer, 2 beaters, c 725 Corpus Gloss. 490 Clavi- 
culariiis, *caezhiorde. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 De 
heuenliche keiberde salnte peter, 1886 Standard ro May 
2/6 He had worked. .as a 'key-loader. loiSZijiw of Cnut 
ir. c. 76 § r Buton hit under pass wifes •caj-locan gebroht 
waire, sy heo clmne. 011687 Cotton Poet. IVks. (1765) 7 
And here, m House, with her own Key-locks She us'd to 
keep her Coach and Peacocks. 2898 Daily News 19 Dec. 
6/7 The rent was higher than was stated on the rent book 
and the *key money exorbitant. i88t Edwards 0>gatts\u 
(Heading) 67 The Claviers and *Kcy Movement. 1876 
Humphreys Coin-Collector's Man. iv, The figure known m 
Greek ornament as the ••key pattern . 1887 J. R. Allen 
Early Chr. Symbol, in The cross. .U enclosed in a rect- 
angular frame of key-pattern. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. 
Inv. Index p. iv, A •Key-pistol (art. 44 a Key of a Chamber 
door, which, .shall become a perfect pistol}. 2870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 256 They have not learned the art of con- 
centrating their force on the •key-point of their hearers' 
interest. 1874 Rayaiond Statist. Mines 6* Mining 509 
Upon the upper end of the sleeve. .a^ ‘key-se.nt of from four 
to six feet in length is cut . . ; over this sleeve a pinion . . aNo 
key-seated, is slipped. 265* Sea-Fight bctxu. Eng. 6’ Dutch 
{30 NovJ 4 So close and thick did they ply the enemy with 
"•Key-shot, long Chains, and Bolts of Iron. 2875 Stainer 
S; Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms (1898) 253 The sinking 
apparatus of a *key.strmged instrument. 2870 Eng. Mech. 
x8 Mat. 652/3 The driving shaft is cut with a feather groove 
or •key way. 2893 PaU Mall G. 2 Jan. 5/2 He drilled three 
keyways out of solid steel in the collars and fitted steel 
bolts into them. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockm. 240 
The square in *key.wmdmg watches by means of which the 
hands ate set to time. 

Key (^'^), Now written Qday. Forms : 
4-5 keye, 4-9 key ; also 5-8 kay, (5-fi kaie, 

6 kaye, keay, 8 kea). [a. OF. kay, kai, cay (1311 in 
Godef. CompL), whence also Du. kaai (earlier kad, 
kae, kaeye), Ger. and Da. kai, Sw. kaj. Cognate 
with the OF, word is Sp. caya shoal, reef (see 
next) : for the ultimate etymology see Cay. In 
Eng., 14-iSth C-, usually written key (less freq. 
kay), which latterly underwent the same change of 
pron. as Key sb.'^ In early iSth c., the spelling 
quay was introduced, after later F. quai, but did j 
not finally supersede kay, key till nearly a centu^ j 
later ; in spite of this change of_ spelling the I 
pronunciation remains that of key (kf).] 

A wharf, a quay, 

[2306 Rolls Par It. I. 200/2 Per exaUationem Cap S: 
diversionem aqute.} a 2400 Sir Beues (MS. S> 141/30S0 hir 
Saber . .went him forth also bliue Tille ke keye here pc ^hip 
scholde ryue. 2467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 That 
the sHppe and the keye,and the pavyment iher, be ouerseyn 
and reewred. 1495 ^ ^^5 Ackers 

Receyved at the Kay in Hampton. <12548 Hall Chron., 
Hen Fin, 209 The wmter rose three foote above the wbarfe, 

where the Key stodc in Andw.arpe, 2593 Nordrn Spec. 
Brit., M'sex i. 34 BilUnesgate is a harbor or kaj-e for 
shipping. Quaklhs Div. Poems, Esther (1717I 8 The 

Keel begins t’ obey Her gentle Rudder, leaves her quiet 
Key. 1628 WiTHKR Brit. Rememb. i. 75 At her Ports and 
Keyes, Take in the wealth of Kingdomes and of beas. 
2728 Freethinker No. 16 r 4 A young Fellow .. fell from 
a^Key into the River, and was drowned, xyex Perry 
Dnggcnh. Breach. 24 To lade and unlade their G^s.. at 
the Keas of the City. 1759 Martin Wa/. Hist. Eng. \l. 
Suffolk 43 It is clean, and has a good Kay on the River 
Aid 2773 Bkydo.ve Sicily ii, (2809) 25 Thekey fat Messina) 
exceeds anything 1 have yet seen, even m Holland. 2779-82 
Tohnson Lives, Drake Wks. 17S7 IV. 413 The people.. ran 
in crowds to the key with shouts and congratulations. tSoo 
R. Langford Introd. Trade 13a Key,kay, or quay, a wharf 

for loading or unloading ves-^s. . , 

yf t666 Drvdes Ann. Mirah. ccxxxi, A Key of fire ran 
I along the shore, .And lightened all the nver with a bbze. 


J 


•{■b, transf. A harbour, haven, nonce-use, 

2621 Quarles Argalus .y- P. (i6?8) 41 That thou mawt 
safely slide Into the bosome of thy quiet Key, And quit 
thee fairly of th’injurious Sca- 

c. attrib. and Comb., as key-duty, -gate, -master, 
-side, -wall ; key-wood, wood landed at a quay 
(see quot. 1467). 

1425 MS. Found. Chari, Thornton's Hasp., Ncivcastle, 
A via regia voc. le keyside. 2467 E. £, Gilds 383 That 
better gouernaunce and rule be hadd, and better ouersight, 
sppon keywood, crates, and colez. 2477 iVatetf. Arch, in 
loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 313 To sioppe the 
saide key )'ate with lyme and stone. 1638 Plan walls 
Ncwcastlem ArchceoL AEliana XII. Pl.xuL 230 The Newe 
Key Wall. 2764 Newcastle Chron. No. x. 2/2 Capt. Giles, 
Key-master here. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Watchei, 
The late Sir William Wyndbam built the pier of the harbour, 
and had the key-duties. 

Key (kf), Also 8-9 kay. [var. of Cay, 
ad. Sp. cayo shoal, reef. The spelling and pron. 
are due to the influence of prec.J A low island, 
sand-bank, or reef, such as those common' in the 
West Indies or off the coast of Florida, Cf. the 
place-name Key West. 

2697 DAMriER Voy. I. 22 These Islands or Keys, as we 
call them, were first made the Rendezvous of Privateers in 
the year 2679. Ibid. 249 A mile and half from the shore 
there is a small Kej', and within it is a very good Harbour. 
2726 (3. Roberts 4 Vrs. Vcy. 345 The Rock is.. fiat on the 
'I’op like a Key, which the Inhabitants call Kaay. 2762 
Descr. S. Carolina 63 There a pretty many Indians among 
the Kays, about the Cape of Florida- 2828 W, Irving 
Columbus iyZ-yi) x 6 j He soon got entangled in a complete 
labyrinth of small i-shnnds and keys. 2885 <^. K Holder 
Afan'cls Aniiti. Life 22 The group, comprising seven or 
eight Keys, made up of coral, is surrounded by a long reef, 
t Key, sb.^, obs. pi. of Coiv, q. v. Hence +key- 
whit ( = -quit), money paid in lieu of the tithe of 
milk. 

2507 Pilion Chttrchi-xu. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 54 Item 
Receved of Willyam Towiwiende and lobn Dore for Key 
Whyt. .ix* V*. 

Key (kf), V. [ME. keije{n, keie{n, etc. f. kei^e. 
Key sb.^ An OE. ckggiaji is alleged by Somner.] 

1 . irans. To lock with a key ; to lock up ; to 
fasten securely. Also Jig. rare, 

2362 Langu P. PI. A vr. X03 pc dore I-c!oset. I-keisct and 
I-klikeied, to kepe he )>er.oule. c X425 Disp. Mary ti- Cross 
241 in Leg. -fi^c<Jrf(x87i) 205 Heuene gate was keiyctfl/F/wfotf 
kei)>ed) cTos, 2433 Lydc. Sp. Edmund i. 1072 Cloos in his 
herte ech uertu was I-keied l 7 \ r. ykeyedj. 1555 Aap. 
Parker Ps. cxIx. 352 Keyd fast thy woid ; was so to me : in 
hope that I have done. 2^80 Newgate Cal, V. 201 Jfrs. 
Penleaze swore that the windows were constantly barred 
and keyed every night, 2791 Cowper Odyss. xxi, 286 Be the 
palace-door Thy charge,.. key it fast. 

2 . a. To fasten by me-nns of a pin, wedge, bolt, 
or wooden cross-piece. 

iSqq Harri&ou England u. xi. (1877) r. 227 An ax, keied 
or fastened with iron into the wood. 1654 Whitelocke 
Jnil. Svjcd. Emb, (1772) I. The bodyes of great trees 
squared, and., keyed togither by other great pieces of timber, 
2793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 302 To Key home the plates 
of the cupola to the ribs. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut, 
Steam Eng. 57 It is keyed or wedged tn, and rusted in so 
as to be immoveable, r88r You.vc Etery Man his ozvn 
Mechanic f 550 Immovably keyed upon ine cranked shaft 
is a heavy wooden cone pulley. 

b. To cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths). 

2881 VoUKC Every Man his own Dlcchanic § 1383 When 
the mortar is put over the laths, p.^rt of it penetrates between 
them, and when hard keys, as it were, the plaster to the 
laths and renders it difficult of removal. 

3 . To regulate the pitch of the strings of a 
musical instrument. HenceTf^. : To give a certain 
tone or intensity (to feelings, thoughts) ; to key up, 
to stimulate, to raise to a high pitch. 

2636 Heywood Challenge Beautie Prol, And Poets strive 
to key their strings more loud. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex 
Scint. i. Affliction 36 Thus doth God key disorder'd man 
, .Tuning nis brest to rise or fall. ^ x866 Alger Solit. Nat. 

Sf Man IV. 257 The fervid quickness and .«.trength of 
Rousseau’s feelings keyed him on so high a pitch that (etc). 
j888 Hurlbebt Irel. under Coerc. I. l 46 If Mr. Balfour 
keys up the landlords to stand out, 

b. To fix the strings of a musical instrument 
upon the pegs or keys. 

187* W. Skeen Early Typogr, 90 They were as useless to 
him as unstrung harp-strings are unmusical until they are 
keyed and stretched and tuned. 

4 . To insert the keystone in (an arch). Also 
with in. 

2735 J, Price Stone-Bridge Thames 8 After the Arches 
are thus turn’d and key’d. 2751 Laoelve Westm. Br. 75 
The last Arch was key’d in. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
97/2 The new bridge.. tell down after it was key’d in. 

Key, var. K.vy a., left (hand or foot). 

Keyage (kf eds). Now written Quayage. 
Also 6 kei-, 7 kay-, caiage. [a. OF. kaioge, caiage 
etc. (1295 in Godef; medX. caiadum is found 
in 1167); see Key sb.- and -age.] Quay-dues; 
quayage- 

12324 in Gross 1. 19s note 4 De hujusmodi thco- 

loniio..anchoragio, icrragio, ka>*agio.l Promp. Parv. 

269/2 Keyage, or bolys stondyngc, ripatuin. xsxx Water/. 
Arch, in loih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 32? Noo 
man .. shall rclse kebge of noo kaye nor oihrc pbcc .. 
except it be buyided as a keay. 16x0 Folki.vciiam Art 0/ 
Survey iv, i. £0 Profits of Faire>, Maikct>, Pontage, 
Caiage, Cranage. 2682 W. Robebtso.s Phrascal. Gen. (1693) 
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781 Keyage or kayagc, 1778 £ti^, Cazeitccr 
(ed, 2) s. V. Fouicy, The loll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour. 

Key'-bea=rer, [f. Key j^^.i + Beasek: OE. 
had civibora in same sense.] 

1, One who bears a key or keys. (Cf. Key 2.) 

14.. Nominale in Wr.AVukker 684/9 Hie claviser^ a 

kayberere. 248S Lichjield Gild Ord, (k. K. T, S.) 22 he 
foure kayberers or tlicr deputies, jss* Hulof.t, Kaye 
bearer or keper. 177S Bp. Lonnth Transl. Isaiah Notes 
(ed. 12)254 The prIe.stessof Juno>ss.aid to be the key-bearer 
of the Goddess. 1846 Elljs Flgin Marb. 1. 120 The figure 
of a key -bearer. 

2. One who is entrusted with authority sym- 
bolized by keys. Cf. Key 4 and Key-keepeii 2. 

a 1540 Barnes IVhs. (ts73) 262/2 S. Fetter, .commaundclh 
you that you shouldc bee aloncly but ministers, & key- 
borers of these keyes. 1669 Baxter Pmvfr Mn^, .J- C/r. 
Past.W, xi. (1671)20 Christ made the<;e Ofheers the Key- 
bearers of hisChurcncs. 2895 Tablet 2 Nov. 700 The Prince 
of the Apostles, the key-bearer of eternal life. 

So Key-bearing-, sb. and ti. 

i66o '^\%’(^.^PowerMas.ffCh. Past. 11. xn. (1671)29 Jhls 
Key-waring power (never denyed them from Clirisw time'. 
1863 W. CoRV L(tt. .5- Jrnls. (1897) 93, I should have lost 
the respect of the key-bearing woman l=guide). 
Keyboard Ckf'boaid). ^Cey ii.] 

1. The set or row of keys in such musical instru- 
ments as the organ and piano. 

18x9 Pantolosla s. v. Or^an^ \Vorkcd by. .a treadle, which 
comes out in the front of the instrument, under t!ie key 
board. 1856 JIrs. C. Cl.\rke tr. Berlioz' lustnwient. 126 
A large organ generally pos^es.ses fivckey-boaids one above 
the other. x8^ Hipkins Piaiu'/orte 5 The keyboard with 
its ivory and ebony notes (is seen] when the front of the 
instrument is opened. 

Jig. 1884 tr. Lotzi^s bletajh. 491 In thU case the soul 
would stand .. before the open key-board of the central 
nerve-iermlnations. 189a Stevenson Across the Plains 79 
Uproar that runs.. up and down, the long key-board of the 
beach. 

attrih, 1B96 Hipkin’s Piano/orle 46 The various key- 
board instruments.^ Ibid. 65 A keyboard psaltery of a 
harp-shaped disposition. 

2, The set of keys in a type- writing machine. 

1852 Illustr. Catat.^ Ct. Exhib. 1187 A printing key- 
board, by which the blind are enabled to write. 1882 S/'ons 
Diet’ Indust. Arts 160S The ‘Remington’ machine has in 
front a key-board holding the letters and numerals. 

Key-bugle. A bugle fitted with keys to 
increase the number of its sounds. 

(Invented by James Halliday about 1815, and by him 
named the Kent Bugle ) 

2836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 249/1 The loud notet of 
a key-bugle broke the monotonous stillness of the street. 
2884 J. CoLBORKB ^ Pasha viii. 86 Each battalion 
marched out to the inharmonious braidngof their key-bugles. 
Key-clog. A piece of wood tied to a key, to 
prevent it from being easily lost. 

_ X5JZ Hui.aE:T, KaiKlogge. [No Latin.) 1555 R. Smith 
in (oxe A. 4 " I^I- (1684) 111. 343, I have sent you a kev-clog 
for a token, 2632 I. L. iPom, Bights ^ She Is able.. to 
have the key clog at her girdle. x8o§ G. Et.ns£. E. Aleir, 
Bom. 11.381 The active princess, .seized the which 

hung from his shoulder. 

Key- cold, <1. Now [Cf. Key b.] 
As cold as a key ; devoid of heat ; cold in death. 

2529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 185/2 That body bereih them 
yet about sicke and nou^hly and cay colde as the! be, 1593 
Tell-Troth's N. Y. Giji 4 Joyning burning sominer wiin 
kea-cold winter, 2594 Smaks. Biclt. III. 1. li. 5 Poore key- 
cold Figure pf a holy King. 1667 Duydes Sir Martin 
Mar-all in. ii. Mill. I-eel whether she breathes^ with your I 
hand before her mouth. Rose. No, madam, 'iis key-cold. 
2894 Haul Caine Manxman vi. xiii. 405 The word ^^’as ' 
scarce out of hi-; mouth when he was key-cold. 

b. 7?^. Entirely devoid of warmth of feeling ; 
having no zeal or fer\*our ; apathetic. 

IS34 More Comjl agst. Trib. in. xxvu. (1847) 323 The con- 
sideration of hb, incomparable kindness could not fail to 
inflame our key-cold hearts. 2565 Stapleto.n Fortr, Faith 
123* Kaye colde Christians, a 1659 Bp. Brownric Seruu 
(1674) 1. xxxi. 393 Men are many times. .luke-warm, yea, 
key-cold m the execution of justice- <xz734 Wodrow Sel. 
Biog. (1845-7) I. 397 (E. D. D.) The nobility .. arc either 
key<old, or ready to w’elcome Poper)'. 

+ B. As sb. (jocularly) ; A severe cold. Obs. 
tdoxDp.ivKER.S'a^tnjmL Wks. 2873 I. 206 Sir Adam is best 
you hide your head forfeare Your wise brainestakekey-colde.- 
Hence t Key-coldaess, utter coldness. 

1641 R. Bailliu UntaviJ. Lint. Ephe, 5 The greatest 
part of your professed vertue, we find to consist in a key- 
coldnes. 

K^ed (kfd), a. [f. Key ji.l or v. + -ed.] 

1. Ofa musical instrument: burnished with keys. 
Keyed bugle = Kev-bdcle. 

2796 Burney Mem. Metastash II. 320 note^ Pieces for 
keyed-instxuments. 'i8o6Callcott Mus. Gram. n.i. 99 Both 
which are, upon Keyed Instruments, performed with the 
samcKeys. 1849L0NCF. A’<*Z'<2«<^/*xxi.v, Silas, who breathed 
his soul out upon the air of summer evenings through a 
keyed bugle. 

2. In carpentry, engineering, etc. : Secured, 
fastened, or streng&ened by means of a key. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 587 Keyed-dada, dado 
secured from 'warping by bars grooved into the b.ick. 2874 
Thimble Naval Archit. 79 A keyed and riveted scarph, 
joining two arms. 

3. Of an arch : Constnicted with a keystone. 

2842 W. Spalding Italy ff It. Isl. I. iv. 155 In the time of 

Pericles. .we discover in at least one of the great temples 
of Greece the keyed arch. Ibid. v. 183 The keyed .arch was 
introduced for strength. 


Keyhole (kJ-hdd). 

- 1. The hole by which the key is insetted into 
a lock. 

In an ordinnr>' house- or room-door the keyhole usually 
goes riglil througli, and thus aflbrds opportunities of peep- 
ing, listening, etc. which are often alluded to: sec t!ici]uoiK, 
tfisoa hlARLOWK Jew of Malta 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 158/2 
\'ct inrough the key-hole will he talk to her. 2593 Nasiik 
P. Penilesse (1843) 57 If I would rauiigc abroad, and lookc 
in at Sluggards* kcy-holcs. 1635 ? Hekkick Fairy Queen li. 
in /lesJer.{.\Z 6 ^\ App. 478^ When mortals arc at rc.st.. 
Through kcy-holcs we do glide, a 1715 Burnkt Own Time 
(17^) II. 212 He looked through ine key-hole and there 
s.aw him lying dead. 2833 N. Ar.s'Ott Physics^ (cd. 5) II. 
222 A candle carried past a key-hole, throws its light on the 
opposite wall, 1887 RusKiN/^Ar/mV/* ll,u.sa An ominously 
i'Koliaii keyhole in a vile inn. 

2. A hole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry or engineering. 

2703 T. N. City 4- C. Purehaser 33 Round-bolts, .with 
a (lead at one end. and a Key-hole at the other, c 2860 
H. Stuart Seamans Catech. 61 The lower keyholes should 
be clear, to allow the water to run out freely. 

3. In New Ilrimswidc : A round harbour or cove 
with narrow entrance. 

1896 W. F. Ganony in Trans. R. See. Canada Scr. it, II. 
ii. 210. 

4. attrib., as hey-hoU prospect^ slii^ vieiv‘, koy- 

holo escutcheon, an cscutchcon-shapcd plate of 
metal surrounding a keyhole; keyhole guard, 
■protootor, a metal plate which falls over (or into) 
and closes a keyhole ; koyholo limpet, a gastro- 
pod of the family having a shell with 

an .aperture at the apex ; keyhole saw, a narrow 
saw for cutting keyholes, etc.; keyhole whistler, 
slau^. (see quot.) 

1889 5“c/. Atner. LXI. 295 BenneUs Smprovctl ^key-hole 
gu.Trd ., preventing any xicw through the keyhole. 28^ 
J. G. ^S'ooD Cotinnon Shells ^ In the Tusk-shcUs there b 
an aperture at the })cak, and the same is the ca«e will) the 
*Kcy-hoIe Limpet Fissurella seticulaia, 2885 Stand. 
Nat. Hist, I. 320 The Fissurettidje^ or key-hole limpets, 
are structurally closely allied to the . . Haiiotid:e, 1B52 
H. Melville M'haU xvn. 92 The •key-hole prospect \v:ui 
but a crooked and sinivtcr one. 2816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ff Art \. 107 A small kind of comi>as.vsaw, called a 
*Key-holc-saw, U used for quick curves such as kcy-hoic.s. 
2882 Gcntl. Mag. Jan. 63 A man standing on IiU head to 
keep him quiet, and another cutting a* •keyhole' sUi In his 
ear. 1852 Maviiew Land. Labour 1. 321 'Keyhole ‘whist- 
lers the skipper birds are .sometimes called. .. They start 
early to good houses for victuals, when gentlefolk arc not up. 
Hence Koyholo v.f iratts. (of a bullet in target- 
practice) to strike the target in such a w.iy as to 
make a hole of the form of a key-hole. 

2890 Cent. Diet, cites Reynolds. 

Keying 't-'bl. sb. [f. Key sbX nnd v.] 

1. T he action of the verb Key in various senses, 
1506-7 in Swa)*ne Sarunt Church-w. etce. 302 One Chlboll 
for his labo^ for the keyinge of a bell, 1B63 G. P. 
ScROPE P'oleanos 290 The ‘keying ' of their flexures by the 
intrusion of molten matter from beneath, and its consolida- 
lion there. 2878 MARa Stokes Early Chr. Arehit. Jrel, 10 
Finished at the lop by selecting a thicker or thinner stone, 
as (he case might require, fur ke>ing. 

+ 2, Stone-work serving as the key of an arch. 
Obs. rare^^. 

1483 Chitrchw. Acc. St. Mary hiU^ London (NichoU 
T797) 97 Keyenge of a gate of ston 8 fote of hcygbtc 
withyniie boght of William Gemcl mason. 

Kesr -keeper. 

1, One who has the custody or control of the key of 
a liouse, room, chest, etc. Cf. key-herd, Kby's^.' i 7. 

*534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 229 To the Key 
Kepers to thuse of the body of the Town. 2576 Ibid. 388 
The Key Kepers of ih^-s Cylic shall dclyver them in 
money. 2669 Woodhead St. Teresa il App. 20 He must 
enquire, whether any money comes to the hands of the 
Superioress, without the Key-keeper's knowledge, a 27x2 
Ken Psyche Poet, ^Vks. 2721 IV, 205 That Angel. .Of the 
Ab>'ss Key-keeper made, Rules the infernal Shade. 1893 
Antiquaiy Oct. 141 His application. .was refused by the 
key-keeper. 

2 . = Kky-be.\reb 2. 

2563-87 Foxe a. 4- M. (2596) 87/1 Left with Peter the 
holie keie keeper. 

+ 3. A regulator. Obs. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Sch. \zi The best key-keeper of 
motion is an elater or bear. 

Keyl, obs. form of ICeel sb.^y sb.^, j/.i 
Keyless (kries), a. [f. Key sb.^ + -less,] 
\Yithout a key or keys, a. Of a door or lock. 

1833 Byron Island iv. vi, A spacious cave, ^Vhose only 
portal was the keyles wave. 2860 RiiiADE Cloister H. 
xciv, Faith and simpUcity had guarded that keyless door. 

b. Of .a watch or clock which is wound up 
otherwise than by means of a key. Hence of 
a mechanism, method of winding, etc. 

I x8a8 MeeJu Mag. IX. 66 Benrollas’ keyless watch or clock. 
2884 F. T. Britten Watch Clockvt.sy^ The simple key- 
less mecnanism used for going barrels is not suitable for the 
fusee. Ibid. 247 The ordinary method of keyless winding. 

c. Of a musical instrument. 

2875 tr. Blasema's TIu Sound m. § 8 The primitive key- 
less trumpet. 

d. Without explanatory key. 

2862 J. PvcROFT Ways ^ Words 83 Such compositions 
have..avoice onlyfor the initialed, but are keyless mysteries 
to all others. 2893 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept a/i We find your 
work so abstruse, your parables so keyless. 


KEYSTONE. 

Keylet (k?-16t). [f. Key jiA + -EET.] A litili; 
or tiny key. 

1660 Artist fs Craftsman 367 To open the rose-wood case 
with the precious keyleC she had left him. 

Keyll, obs. form of Keel sb.'\ Kyle. 

Keyme, Koynard, var. Kemb, Caynaub. 
Key-note (kr-nout). 

1. xi/tis. The first, i. c. lowest, note of the scale 
of any key, which forms the basis of, and gives its 
name to, the key ; the tonic, (h'ormerly called 
simply key: sec Key jb.T- 7 a.) In quot. 1776 
applied to the lowest tone of an ancient Greek 
scale or ‘ mode.’ 

2776 Buuncy Hist. Mus. I. v. 460 The kcy.note of the 
Dori.Tn mode. 1783 Ibid. IL ii. 97 'i’ran‘>posecfkcys..repre- 
scnlcd by other .sounds in the s.Tmc rebtion to the key-note. 
2859 Jeph.son Brittany iv. 41 They never leave o(T on the 
key-note; the c.nr is left unsatisfied. 1875 Ouseley Mus. 
Form it ix A melodic perfect cadence must end uith the 
key-note. 

b. trausf = Key sb.'^ 8 a. rare. 

276a Kamls Elan. Crit, xviii. ly. (1774) II. 104 In reading, 
whether verse or pro-e, a certain lone is assumed, which 
may be called tbe key-note; and in that tone (he bulk of 
the words arc .sounded, 

ftS- leading idea of a discourse, composi- 
tion, or course of action; the prevailing tone of 
tliouglit or feeling, 

1783 Llair Rhet. II. xxxi. 166 Much of the Orator's art 
and ability i.s shown, in thus striking properly at the com- 
mencement, the key note, if wc may so express it, of the rcNi 
of hw Oration. 2835 Scott Diary 23 Dec. in Lockhart, 
1 wrote a few verses . . taking the key-note from the story of 
Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of estates in 1688-9. 
2862 J. Skj:lion sVugat Crit, ix.404 This moderation wa.s 
the key-note of Canning's character. 2875 Stuurs Comt. 
Hist. III. xviii X4 The keynote of the Lancastrian policy. 
288S Burcon Lives 22 Gd. Men l. h, 240 Such uas the 
frequent keynote of his discourses in public. 

Keyre, obs. form of Kieu. 

Keyry, variant of Keiki Obs, wall-flower. 

Keys (kfz). [PI. of Key y//.* in specialized use.] 
A body of twenty-four members which forms the 
elective branch of the Legislature of the Isle of 
Man. More fully Blouse 0/ Keys. ■ (The reason of 
the tide is not quite clear. It appears in Latin 
form c/uves in 1418, and in Eng. form in 1423. 
But it is not tlie recognized name in the Manx 
Statutes till 1585 ; from that date to 1734 the title 
is * The Twenty-four Keys’; after this simply ‘The 
Keys*. The Manx popular name is I/; AVure os 
K£ed,*'Vh& Four-and-lwenty/ The suggestion that 
Keys was some kind of corruption of Kiare as 
* Kour-nnd’ has no historical basis.) 

[2427-18 in Gill Statutes I, of Man (1883) I, a Hac In- 
dentura facta inter Thurstanum de Tyldcsley [etc.) « una 
patttt, cl . .xxiiii Claves Mann, ex altera, Tc^tatur qd. pre- 
dict! xxiiij Claves IcgU cum judice Mann, dicunt, «tc.l 
2434 Ibid. 1. n Ak-voe we give for Law, that ih«e was 
never xxiiij Keys m Certainty, since they were first that 
were called Taxiaxi, those were xxiiij free Houlders. . \V uh- 
oullheLord’.sSVill, noneorthe24Keystobe. j$B$Order(f 
Henry Earl of Derby ibid. 59 To. . impart your Procecdingji 
to the 24 Keyes of that my Isle. 2594 Art. of Doubt by^ 
R. Stanley ibid. 67 The two Deemsters and 24 Keys of this 
Isle. 2706 pMiLLirs s. V., In the Lsle of Man, the twenty 
four chief Commoners, being as it were the Keepers of the 
Liberties of the People, arc call’d The Keys of the Kland.- 
2715 Gov. Hor.nt. Let.m A. W. Moore Hist. /. tf Man 835 
To the Gentlemen of the Twenty-four Ke>*s. 2718 in Keble 
Lift Bp. Wilson xii. (1863) 397 A complaint of _lhi' nature 
is not cognizable before the 24 Keys. 2739 in Gill Statutes 
I. of A/an I. 239 By and with the Advice and C^onsent of 
the Governor, Councel, Deemster, and Keyes, in tlu> present 
Tynwald Court assembled. 2883 Encycl. Brit. ^^*45^/2 
T'he Keys were at one lime self-elected, but in i860 they 
consented to popular election. 1900 W. Moore // rxr. /• 
of Man 824 7 iQte, The right to try questions of T®. 
of members to their seat.s was specially reserved by the 
House of Keys Election Act of 1866. 

Keysar, -ser, -zar, obs. variants of Kaiseb. 

Keyse, keysie, keyshie, local ff. Cassie. 
Keystone (kx’-sttfon). 

1. The stone at the summit of an arch, which, 
being the last put in, is looked upon as locking the 
whole together. 

<12637 B. JoNsoN Uudcriooods, Misc, Poems xx.v. To Sir 
R. Sackx'Ute, 'Tis the last key-stone 'Thai makes tbe arch. 
2703 Moxon Mecli. Fxerc. 279 If you will add a Keystone. • 
to the Arch.. let the breadth of the upper p.art of the Key- 
stone be the height of the Arch. 2790 Burns f 

Shunter 206 Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, And nm 
the key.-stane of the brig. 2852 Ruskin Stones Yen. 1. x. 
§ 4 One voussoir is as much a keystone as another; only 
people usually call the stone which is last pul in the key- 
stone; and that one happens generally to Le at the t^P 
middle of the arch. 2858 Mrs. Oljphant Laird Norlowlli. 
272 The narrow door, with some forgotten noble's sculptured 
shield upon its keystone. 

Something occupying a position com- 
pared to that of a keystone in an arch. 

^ 2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. nr. 182 Christian Society 
IS. .like stones in an arch,. .Christ liimseife being the Ke>'- 
stone. 2790 Burns Tam o' ShatiicrCg That hour, o’ nights 
black arch the key-stane. 2839 Baii.kv Fes/us i. (2852) 10 
The sun, centre and sire of light, The keystone of the ^^rid- 
built arch of Heaven. 1866 Howells Venet. Life (1883) I- 
xiii. 245 At tbe other end of the saloon sat one of th® 
fathers, the plump key-stone of an arch of comfortable 
young students. 



KEY-STONED. 


KHANSAMAH. 


c. esp. The central principle of a system, course 
of action, etc., upon which all the rest depends. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 96 Religion, as both the corner 
stone, and the key-stone of morality. 183a Lewis UseffAb. 
Pot. Terms X'A.u 163 The keystone on which all government 
must ultimately rest. x8.^ Macaulay Hist. £ug. vii. II. 
j66 The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 
religion. 1876 Rogers Pol. Econ. ix, (ed. 3) 108 The 
principle of unlimited Uability is the keystone of the system, 

2 . A bond-stone. 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 339 Key-Slonos^ a term 
frequently used for bond-stones. 

3 . In chromolithography : see quot. 

187s Ures Diet. Arts III. 235 A drawing of the subjecq in 
outline,, .is made. .when transferred toastone, this drawing 
is called the keystone, and it serves as a guide to all the 
others, for it must be transferred to as many different stones 
as there are colours in the subject. 1889 Pall Mali G. 
23 Jan. 3/1 ‘ Offsets’ . .are tracings of those portions of matter 
in the keystone which are to go in each colour, an offset for 
the red, one for the blue, and so on. 

4 . A block of cast-iron used to fill up certain 
spaces in a Scotch lead-smelting furnace. 

1857 Tomlinson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XIII. 300/1 (Lead} 
The space at each end of the fore-stone is closed by a cube 
of cast-iron called a key-stone: two similar stones fill up 
the space between the fore-stone and the back part of the 
furnace. 

5. attrib. and Couib.^ as keyitont-mask\ key- 
stone-mill, a kind of mill used for grinding tan- 
ning materials ; Keystone State, U^S.^ popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, as being the seventh 
or central one of the orisrinal thirteen states. 


i88x^ SpoiCs Diet. Indust. Arts 1327 The well known 
American ‘keystone ’ mill. 1890 Daily Ne'os 26 Nov. 7/3 
The quite famous sculptured kej’stone-masks on the east 
and west sides of the central arch of Henley Bridge. 
’Hence Ke*y stoned a., having a keystone. 

1887 T. Hardy Woodlandcrs I. Iv. 53 Under that key- 
stoned doorway. 

Keyth, var. Kithe v. Obs.^ to make known, etc. 
t Key-turner. Obs. A turnkey. 

1607 Bkkkek Knt.'s Conjf/r. (1842) 45 Hee’s as surly as 
those Key-tumers are. 16x8 Mynshul Ess. Prison (163^) sg 
The master of a prison i.s the primum mobile.. and those 
key-turners and street-walkers are the petty and necessary 
slavish wheeles, X786 J, Roberts t.i/e 83 A piece^ of 
service I did him., officiating as key-turner, and preventing 
two notorious robbers fiom breaking out, 

Keytyf, -teyves, obs. forms of Caitife, -s. 
Key-whyt : see Key sIk^ 

Khab^b)ar, variant of Khdbber. 

II Kbair (kaioi). Also khair, kiar. [Hindi 
khairf khayary * Skr. khadira.l The Acacia 
Catechu of India, from which catch is obtained.^ 
iSit Trelawney Adv. younger Sou IL 198 The kiar 
backstays, strong and elastic as they are, snapped like cast 
iton. 1835 Buknes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 112 Clumps of 
tamarisk, A’/xrt/n 4 i«,..and such other shrubs as are to be 
found in the Thurr. 1862 Caial luternai. Exhib. III. 
India 105 Kheir-gum. z866 Treas. Bot. 646/1 Khair-iree, 

ilKhakan C^^akam). Also khacau- [Turk! 
(hence Pers. and Arab.) khdqdn king, 

emperor, Great Khan: see Chagan and Khan *.] 
A Tartar ruler : a khan. 

J777 J. Richardson Dissert. East iTat. 26 The Khakan 
used often to preside at their exercises of genius. 1859 
C Forster Primeval Lang., Mon. Assyria 3W note. 
When the present khacan shall have departed, this man 
wtU succeed to the throne. 

Hence K3iaka*nsliip, the office of khakan. 

1859 C. Forster Primeval Lang., Man. Assyria 324 note, 
^hey give the khacanship only to Jews. 
llKbaii (ka-ki), and sb. Also khakee, 
ka(h)kt, kharki^e, karkeo, etc. [Urdu (Pers.) 

khdkr dusty, f. khdk dust.] 

“ A. Oilj. a. Dust-colourcd ; dull brownish yellow, 
drab. b. (altrib .wsq of B.) Made of khaki cloth. 

*863 Cornh. Ma^. Jan. 45 As to dress. .hejCapt. CuretonJ 
confined himself to causing their clothes to be dyed khakee, 
or mud-colour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Praet. Hygiene 3) 
39 S The coniforiable gray or dust-coloured native Khakee 
clolh. 1884 J. CoLSORNB Hicks Pasha 3 We had to pro- 
vide ourselves with..Karkee j-nckeis. Health Exnio. 

Cntal. 35/2 The new Khaki cloth, the material adopted by 
the War Office for the troops on active service. 1890 Watt 
Out. Econ. Pmi. Tndta IV. It is nsedless to .-iltcmpt 
an enumeration of all the Khaki dyes of Iridia. sSgo 
R Burleigh AWifar 4- Khali/axx. 128 The Kharkie trousers 
of the Lincolns and Warwicks. 1900 Daily H I»tar. 0/ $ 
Stockings, gloves, sunshades, all are to be khaki, 

B. sb, A fabric of this colour now largely em- 
ployed in the British army for field-unifoiTOS. 
Originally of stout twilled cotton (^Khaki 
hut more recently made also of wool {^Khaki Bed- 
ford, K. seroe). , ^ 

In India, khaki was used for uniforms by the Guide 
untler Lumsden and Hod^on in 1848, by the troops m the 
Mutiny of 1857, in the Afghan campaigns “t etc. 

Jt was worn in the Soudan Wars of 18S3-98, and 
British troops in South Africa in 1899-. /Quois. ^1837 59 
m.-vy mean simply the colour: cf- ‘ dressed in - 

*857 H. B. P:^dwardes Let. 21 July m Lumsden ^ Elsmie 
Lunisden o/Guides (1S99) 200 The whole of the troops here 
are dressed in khfikU. 2859 Sir J- MurRAV 
jn Delhi Caz. 33 June, The Infantry 
fchakee. 1879 E? S. Bridges fCound Che i^r/d sn 6 
Months 203 The troops here are drcs>cd in khaki..It is 
a kind of strong hzoJk holland, and appears to me to be 
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made of fiax. 2^3 Times xi July 7 Marksmen . . in the case 
ol some of the Indian team, in the light serviceable dust- 
coloured khakee. x886 Yule s.v.. The original khakee was 
a stout cuUori cloth, but the colour was also used in broad- 
cloth. 1893 Pali Mall C, 25 Apr. 7/z Khaki is not showy 
enough e.xcept when it is new and well made up, and if 
coiKtaiitly^ w^n it tends to promote slovenliness. 2899 

0. Crane ra Cornh. Mag.De.o. 749 In came Casper, thin, 
yellow, and in soiled khaki. 

b. Used for a soldier clothed in khaki. 

1B99 Lumsden Klsmic Lumsden e/ Guides 8$ There 
used to be a good deal of rivalry' between the Guides and 
the lit Punjab Rifles. .the former were styled ‘Khdkis* 
from their dust-coloured clothing. Rlod. Neivsbr., Before 
da^ght the Khakis were at them again. 

C. As adj.f adv.f or sb. in sueb constr. as to 
vote khakiy a khaki electiotty a khaki poHcyy the 
khaki ioan {lihakis)y etc., used in reference to the 
South Afiicnn War of 1899-, and the war spirit 
in England at the time. 

2900 G. Faber Sp. in Vorksh. Herald 5 Jan, 6/2 Are 
you..goin^ to. .Vote solid for qur Government? Or may 
1 put It in another way, ..will you vote khaki? 1900 
JPestm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 2/2 The electors at York have voted 
khaki, as Sir. Faber invited them todo. Ibid. 8 Mar, 9/1 The 
market does not know whether the new war loan, Khakis, 
will be offered at 97, 98. 99, or 100. Ibid, xo Mar. 2/3 The 
financial aspects of the ‘Khaki ' Loan of;^30.coo,ooo. Ibid. 
23 Mar. x/3 Complications of all kinds are likely to arise 
as the^ khaki feeling dies down. Ibid. 26 May 2/2 The 
result in South Manchester is a great deal more khaki than 
that in the Isle of Wight. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
22 Aug. 4 What right has the Government to attempt to 
ride back (o power on * khaki'? 1900 St. yamess Caz. 
ax Sept. 6/1 Khaki and Imperialistic allusions are worked in 
(to a playj to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

ID. Coinb.y as khaki-boitnd, -clady -clothedy 
cohured, -hiud adjs. 

1879 F. PoLLOK Sport Brit. Burma/t II. 177 Khakie- 
coloured cloth is the best for shooting purposes. 

C. Doyle in Westm. Gaz. 9 Apr. 2/t We had speech wiih 
three khaki-clad men. 2899 Keene's Bath Jml. 2 Dec. 6/t 
It wasimpossible todistinguish the khaki -clothed firing line. 
1900 IPesim. Gaz. j6 Feb. 3/2 The eleven will wear khaki- 
hued_ jerseys. 2900 Academy 24 Apr. 3x3/1 A little 
khaki-bound collection of dittiesabout fightingand fighting- 
men. igoo lyest/it. Gaz. 30 Oct. 8/1 Wbai boys they 
looked, some of the sunburnt khaki men. 

11 Khalifa (kMrfa), variant of Caliph, represent- 
ing more closely the Arab. khalJ/ah. SoKhajifat(e, 
Khaleefate, variants of Caliphate. 

X728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 153 From Alexandria .. came 
all the M igbty .Armadas set on Foot by the Saracen Khali fas 
2844 Lo. Houghton Palm Leaves 10 The just successor of 
the Kbaleefate. 2898 Maneh. Guard. 14 Oct., The Khali- 
fate h.ad belonged 10 the Khalifa, and not to the Khedive. 

(1 KixalsaCb. (ka*lsa). East Ind. [Urdu (Pers.) 
5.!aiV> khdli{ah, khal(a{h, fern, of Arab. 
khdlif pure, real, proper, properly belonging.] 

1 . The revenue department of the government in 
Indian states ; the state exchequer. Also attrib., 
as khalsa-grain, -land. 

1776 Trial 7 oseph Po'.vke B 14/1 , 1 will procure for you the 
Kallaut of the Aumeen (- Aumil) of the Khalsx iBox 
R. Patton Asiai. Mon. 129 The injunctions^ on this head 
from the khalsa, or revenue department, are imperious and 
strong. Ibid. 157 The nankar lands of the rennndar, which 
have, .been convened into khalsah lands i86* BuvERiDGe 
Hht. India 11 . v. vi. 418 The officers, of the khaLa (revenue 
officel. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Vrs. India liii. 427 Ihe 
herdmen..iefui»cd to deliver the khalsa grain. 

2 . Tile Sikh community or sect. 

1790 G. Forster Jottrn. Bengal to Eng- I 267 note. 

The government at large, and their armies, are [by the 
Sicquesl denominaied Khalsa, and Khalsajec. i 83 i Wood 
tr. Barth's Rdig India 246 Govind Singh . . completed the 
transformation of the sect, or, as it was henceforth called., 
the Kiiatsd, * the property, the portion (of Cod/ . 

1 } KhamslB (kx’msin). Forms : 7 camsim, 
8-9 campsin, (9 kampseen), 9 kamain, kham- 
sin, -seen, [Arab, khamsin, mod, collo- 
quial form ( =» oblique case) of khavtsun 

fifty (see def.).] An oppressive hot wind from the 
south or south-east, which in Egypt blows at inter- 
vals for about 50 days in March, April, and May, 
and fills the air with sand from the desert, 

1685 Boyle Salub. A ir 74 A kind of Dew, which . . purifies 
the .Air from all the Infection ofCamsims^ 1757 Huxham 
in Phil. Trans. L. 428 The wind we bad, like theCampjiin, 
actually blew hot, 1804 C. B. Brown ir, Volney's Victv 
Soil U. S. 142 The kamsin, or south wind, in Egypt, and the 
south-west at Bagdat and Bussor.a, have the same proper- 
ties. 2883 E. F. Knicmt Cruise * Falcon* (*887) 65 The 
atmosphere is hot, dry, and oppressive as that of North 
Africa when the khamsin blows, atlrzo. 1896 BJaepu Mag. 
Sept. 33a The bot kbam^en winds parch the fields. 

IlKiiani (k:en, kan). Forms: 4 caan, 4-6 
cane, 4-7 can, 6 canno, 7 caunn; 4-5 chaan, 
4~6 chane, 7 ohahan, chawn, 4, 7-9 chan ; 7-8 
hanj 9 khaun, khan (kan, kaan). See also 
Cham. [a. Turk! (hence Pers. and Arab.) khan 
lord, prince, generally regarded as a modified form 
of .t\ 3 \^ khagan\ see Khakan and Chagak. 

The title became known in Europe partly through the 
Mongol inva-dons in the first half of the ibmecnih century 
(apoearing in med.L. as chants, cam's, Gr xay^e. OF. 
c/ian cJiam, etc.), but more csp. through the European 
mUsions to the Mongol court fn ihesamc century (x245-;r2S5» 
and by the narrative of ilarco Polo (1298). In the original 


French text of the latter the spelling Kan, Can or Chan 
varies wiOi Kaan or Caan, apparently intended to represent 
Tartar jjllS yaan, the special title adopted by Okta( the 
son of Chingiz Kban, and his successors. Caanus is also 
found In med.L. (Du Cange, s. v. Cagan), but the usual 
forms in the European languages are based on Khdn.\ 
a. Hist. The specific title (usually with p’cat, 
^ grand, or the additions of Tartary , of Cathay) 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who were 
supreme rulers over theTurkish, Tartar, and Mongol 
tribes, as well as emperors of China, during the 
middle ages. b. In later use : A title (now of 
slight import) commonly given to rulers, officials, 
or men of rank in Central Asia, Afghanistan, etc. 

C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pis Tartary es balden of 
he Grete Caan of Cathay. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vJi. 331 
The Great Cbaan of Tartharys . . sent an hooite into the 
lande of Hungry. 1534 More Com/, agst. Trib. iif. Wks. ' 
1241/1 Both Prester lohns land, and the graunde Canes too. 
2555 Eden Decades 253 They haue much knowleage of ihe 
great cane of Cathay. 16*3 St. Papers, Cot. 1622-4. 211 Sold 
the .small ship to the ‘Caunn, being very desirous of her’. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 52 ACitie. .under the Jurisdic- 
tion Royall of Emang Ally, the Chawn or great Duke of 
Shyras. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 388 Cambalu, scat of 
Cathaian Can. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1724/r The last WeeJc 
arrived here an Envoy from the Kam of Tartary. 1705 
Ibid. No. 4107/2 The old Han of Tartary is lately dead. 
2788 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xlli. (1869) IL 562 The pride of the 
great khan survived his resentment. 1798 Malthos/V/h?. 
(187S) 67 The power of the Chan being absolute. 18x5 
Elrhinstone Acc. Caubul {1842) I. 213 The chief of an 
Oolooss is called Khaun.. .In some Ooloosses. the Khaun is 
elected by the people.^ 1857 Max MUller Selected Ess. 11 . 
269 One of the Tatar Khans, .sent for the Buddhist pilgrim^ 
1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India x\v, (JS98/ xoi He was a 
grand specimen of a frontier Khan. 

II Ehan - (ksn, kan). Forms : a. (4 alohan), 

7 c{h)ane, kan(ne, 8 k(h)ane, 8- khan. p. 7 
han(e, 7-8 hawn, 8 hann. [Arab. i/ian inn.] 
In the East: A building (unfurnislied) lor the 
accommodation of travellers ; a caravanserai. 

It. c X400 Three Kings Cologne 22 He discharge^ hym his 
hors, .of his berthen and so sendeth hym into swich a hows 
hat is cleped Jrere also alchan. Ix6x* Trav. Four Englhhm 
77 In Cities they b.aue very stately Canes, but not for 
Irauellers, but for themseliies to dwell in ; for every rich man 
callcth his houiC a Cane.J 1615 G. Sandvr I'rav. 57 Lega- 
cies for. .building of Canes for the rcliefe of passengers. 
1682 Wheler Journ. Greece \. 37 Thcie is a Kanne there, 
which serveth for a Warehouse. 1759 Russell in Phil. 
Trans LI. 533 At Seidon, great part of the Frank kane w.is 
overthrown. 1775 R. Chandler Trav, Asia M. (xSisl I. 
193 We stopped at the khan, while our men purchased pro< 
visions. 18^ A. H, Hutu 11 i6x The badly-cooked, 

indigestible stuff which most Eastern travellers eat al the 
Khans 

264a Howell For. Trav. (ArK) 84 They are great 
Founders of Hospitalls, of Hanes to entertain Travellers. 
2653 Os(.v.KC^%Scragtio rSz Divers Hawnslcominonlycalled 
Canesl in which wayfaring men do lodge 1701 J. Ptm 
Ace. Mahometans 173 A Hawn or Inn adjoyning to the 
Harbour. 2727 Lady M. W, Montagu ir/. Thistle* 

thwayfc I Apr., Their mosques are at( of freestone, and the 
public hanns, or inns, extremely magnificent. 

Khanate (kce'n-, ka’D^U). Also khanafc. [f. 
Khan I -f -ATE L] A district governed by a khan ; 
the position of a khan. 

2799 W. Tooke Piezv Eussian Emp. 11 . 37 This .«itate 
split, .into several petty khanates, x^z Penny Cyet. XX. 
375/t Samarcand is a town in Asia, in the khanat of Bokhara. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 74, I was forthwith em- 
ployed to draw up a full report of his son’s cLiim to the 
KhSnale. 1893 McCarthy Dictator I. £0 lu the Khanate 
of some Central Asian despot. 

Khandgea, variant of Cancia, a Nilc-boat. 

X819 T. Hope Anastasins ii. (2827) 31, I resolved, after 
three or four days march along the bank< of the Nile, to 
contend with its adverse current, myself in a light khandgea. 

Khang, variant of Kang, 

IlKhanjar (km-nd^aj). Also 7 oanjare, 8 
-jer, S-g -jar, 9 -jiar, -giar, cunjur, khunjur, 
kandjor. See also Hakdj.\r. [Pers. (Arab., 
Turk., Ufdu)^^sr“ khanjar, haujar dagger.] An 
Eastern dagger. 

2684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. I. ii, tir. 200 The 
Canjare which he had in his hand, was a kind of Dagger, 
the blade whereof toward the Handle was three fingers 
broad. 2797 Encycl. Brit (ed. ^ XII. 346/2 A sabre 
and canjer (or dagger) worn in a uandeh’cr. 182^ Scott 
Talism. xxvii, A sapphire, which teiminalcd the hilt of his 
canjiar. x8z8 Kuzzillash 1 vii. 89 All wore the khunjur, 
or common dagger. 1845 Lady H Staniiopk. Mem, I. 
iii. loS, I always slept with a kh.mj?ir. .by my side. 

il KliaiijeeCl^a'nd^r). AIsol^andjc©,khanjhi, 
[Turk, khdnjt, f. khan Khan - t -ji, agenl- 

suffix .3 The keeper of a khan or inn. 

2830 Miss Pardoe Beauties Bosphorus 241 There is a 
certain foppery about the khanjbi of a firsl-nilc Caravan- 
serai. 1884 Bono in Mission. Herald (Boston} Dec. 515, 

I spent the last night at a v'lUzqc lhan, .. in the night the 
khandiee received a note from bfigands, dcmandmgj^roo. 

11 Biansamah., -saman (ka'nsama(n, kan- 
sa*ma(n). East hid. Forms : 7 consaorman, S 
chaa-, caun-aumaun, consumma, -eumoh, (9 
-soxnah), S-9 khanaaman, 9 khaimsaumauD, 
kliansaraa(h, kansamalu [Urdu (Pers.) 
khdnsCimdn, f. khan master, ruler, Kuan I + sduidn 
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KIBE. 


household goods.] In India: A house-steward; 
a native male servant (usually a Mohammedan), 
the head of the Icitchen and pantry deparUnent ^ 
cx64S Howell l.vxvuL (1705) 39* I met wiihCamillo 
your Con.saorman here lately. *759 in R. O. Cambridge 
War in Ituiia (1761) 231 Order, under the Chan Sumaun, 
or Steward's seal. /I’lif. 232 C.-iun Samuun, or Steward to 
his Majesty. 1776 Trial Joseph 'Fenvkc 6/1, I put tlie 
arzee under the care of the Consumma, 1788 Glaowi.v tr, 
Mevt. Kh. Ahiiutkurrcem 56 [He] asked’ the Khansaman, 
what quantity was remaining of the clothes. 1813-14 Mks. 
Sherwood Lit. Henry .J* Bearer 7 His mamma .s khaun* 
saumaun had told him so. 184s Stocqukler lleindbk. Brit. 
India (1854) ij 6 The khansama, or butler, acts the part 
which, in a moderate English establishment, is acted by the 
mistress and the cook together. 

!I Kliaraj (kara-d^), kliara'tch. [Arab. 

khanlj, in Egypt k/iardg^ in Turkish khardich 
tribute.] Tribute; rent; poll-tax: see Caiutch. 

i86o Times 25 June 10/6 The allegation that the word 
* tribute’ is incorrectly used. .* kharalch ’ or * poll-tax * being 
the expression in the original. i88i Edln. Rev. Apr. 34a 
■Unable to pay their kharag or rcnL 
IGias-k(h)as : see Khus-khus. 

II Khatri (kx’tr/, k»Trf). Also 7 cuttery, 
quetery, 8 katri, khettrie, kittree, 9 ketra, 
khatrr. [Hindi ^//rr/rT:— Skr. kshatriya^ A 
member of the second or military caste among the 
Hindus (cf. Ksiiatuiya). 

1630 Lord Banians tj- Fersees i. 5 .And because Cutlery 
was of a M.artiall temper, God gaue him power to sw.ij» 
kingdomes with the Scepter. 16^5 Sir T% HiiunERT Trav. 
(1677)52 The Cirr/i'r/Vj. .being men of War they scruple not 
to shed blood, eat flesh, and.. ate for the most part called 
R.^jaes or §ieat men. 1698 Frver /Kce. E, India «S' P. 
193 Opium Is frequently eaten in great quantities by the 
Rashpoots, Queteries, and P.itms. 2733 R. Millar I/isR 
Propa^. Chr. II. vii. 208 The Katris are degenerate 
into Merchants lyafi Trial of Nnndocomar •^(x. Another 
letter came to me with a peon and kittree, from Roopnarrain 
Chowdree. 1814 W. Eaow'S Hist. Prepay. Chr. II. 170 
The Hindoos were origin.iUy divided into 4 casts or tribes: 
the Brahmin, the Ketra, the Bice, and the Sooder. 1885 
Panjah Holes 4- 0. II. 75/1 These ceremonies are observed 
by Brihmans, Khatrts, and Baises. 

ii Kkeda, keddkli (k?*da, keda). zVlso khed- 
da(h, (kiddah). [Hindi khedd.l An enclosure 
used in Bengal, Assam, etc., for the capture of 
wild elephants ; corresp. to the corral of Ceylon. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX, 38 She was driven 
by Mr. Leekes elephant hunters into a keddah. 1827 
D. JoUKsoH liid. Field sports Elephants are numerous... 
The principal Keddah for catching them is in the district 
of Tipperah. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Buritiah I. 80, 
1 remember, when kheddahs were started in Durinah, 
nearly a hundred elephants had been driven into an 
inclosure. 1889 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/4 A kheda..hM 
been formed in the jungle near an elephant cover. 

!1 Khedive tked;*v). (Also 7 quiteue.) [a, F. 
khidive^^. Turk, (from Per3.)jiA.b- khediv^ khuiPo 
prince, sovereign.] The title of the viceroy or 
ruler of Eg>*pt, accorded to Ismail Pasha in 1S67 by 
the Turkish government. 

tj62S PcRCHAS Pil^ims II. tv. 1537 (Slant) He is called 
Quiteue a title royall and no proper namaj 1867 Times 
24 May ij/i_At a council of the Turkish Cabinet, held 
on the X4th insL, the title to be granted to the Pasha of 
Egypt %vas at length definitely settled. His Highness is to 
be called 'Khedive', which is regarded as the Arabic 
equivalent of'King'. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 187 
A description, .of the political system of the khedive. 1893 
Milner Eng. in Egypt 44 The power of the Khedive is an 
emanation from the power of the Sultan. 

Hence Khediva (-drva), Hlxediviali (-dfwia) 
[Arab. wife of the khedive; Khedi’val, 

Khedi'vial a., of or pertaining to the khedive; 
Skedi’vate, Khedi'viate, the office, authority, 
or government of the khedive. 

1890 Daily Nirws 7 Feb. 5/4 Miss E. M. Merrick .. last 
year had the honour of painting a portrait of her Highness 
the Khediv’i.ih. 1899 Ibid. 4 Dec. 6/3 The Khediv.ih, the 
Khedivah mere, and their enormous entourage. 1882 Sat. 
Rev. 17 June 749/1 The Khedival and Turkish portion of 
the Government got away. . to Alexandria. 2883 Standard 
24 July 5 The fine Khedivial Library ..grew, .into a collec- 
tion of fame. 1880 Daily News 12 July 5/6 It seems 
almost as though Midhat Pacha vvishes to establish a Khedi- 
viate in Syria, with himself as Khedive. 2893 Times 15 
Apr. 3/1 Turkish intrigues for reducing Egypt from the- 
status of a Khedivat.,to a vilayet. 

Khemkaub, Kliettrie, Klievenhuller, van 

Kincob, Khatbi, Kevenhuller. 

11 Khidmutgar (ki'dmulgai). Also 8-9 kid-, 
kis(t)-, 9 k(h.)itinutgar ; 8 khidmidgar, 9 
khid*, khitmatgar, khid-, khed-, khitmutghar, 

khitmutkar, etc. [Urdu (from' Pets.) 

khidmaigdr^ — khidmat service + ‘gdry agent-suffix.] 
In India: A' male servant who, waits at table. 

^ 2765' Holwell Hist. Events (1766) 1. 60 They were taken 
into the service of Soujah Dowla Hodjee, in capacity 
of his first Kistmutgar (or valet). 2776 Trial of Nundo-. 
comar 56/1'^. Who came with Bollakey Doss? A. He 
came alone, only his kidmutgar. 2824 (.Sherer] Sketches 
in //idia2.^7 His father had been a Khidmutgar to a British 
(Jolonel. 1873 Miss Thackeray U^ks. (iSgi’i I. 269-70 A 
Kiimulghar who bad drained off a bottle of her eau*de. 
Cologne. 


II Kllilat, khelat (ki:l»t). J£asi lud. Forms ; 
7 oalaat, oollat, S kail-, kollaut,- 8-9 khilat,' 
kholaut, 9 kheiat, khoUftt, kMUaut, oalatto, 
(Ich-olut, khillut, IciUut, -laut). [Urdu (I'crs.) 
cjjtUi. khileat, khal^at, a. Arab. iJi. khiliah 
(■a/).] A dress of honour presented by a king or 
other dignitary as a mark of distinction to the per- 
son receiving it; hence, any handsome present 
made by an .acknowledged superior. 

2684 J. Phili.ii'S ir. Taverniers Trav. 1. in. v. xo8 
The Gaimcnt of Honour, or the Calaat, the Bonnet, and 
Girdle. 1698 FiivEii Acc. E. India, if P. 87 He had a 
Collat or Scerpaw, a Robe of Honour from Hcad^ to Foot, 
offered him from lltc Great Mogul. 2774 Bocle in Mark- 
ham Narr. Mission VVA/ (1876) 35 AJiowcrcd satin gown 
was brought me. I was dressed iti it a.A a khilat. 2803 
Hd.mo.s'stonk in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 325 
He is admitted to the privilege of investing the Pcishwa 
with a khelaut. 1B45 STOCQOCLnR Ifandbic. Brit. India 
(185^) 239 The king. .maintains the roy.*!! privilege of con- 
ferring khiliauts. 1876 Jas. Chant Hist, India J. x.vxyii, 
igx/r No peishwa could bcappoinled without first receiving 
the khelat. 2886 Yulh, Nillut^ KtUaut. 

II Khoja (kvu'tl^a). P'onns ; 7 hoiah, hodgeo, 
•gia, hugio, hoggio, 7-8 hogi, 8 hoago, hogla, 
cojah, 9 hoja^h, hodja, khodgea, kbodja, -djo, 
khoja. [Turk, and Pers. khojah^ prop. 

khwdjah.l A professor or teacher in a Moham- 
medan school or college; a schoolmaster; a 
scribe, clerk. 

2635 PuRCHAS Pilgrims ix. xv. 6 ^ II. 2598 From fine 
yeers of age vntill ten. .they haue their lloian(ihat is, liicir 
Schoole.tii.*i.<itcr) .'ippoluted them by the King to teach them. 
2630 A’. Johnsoms Kingd. if Comtmu. 525 The third, arc 
Ilogi, Writers of Bookes; for they h.ave no Printing. 2704 
J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 2t Rides in the Van of the 
Army, with two Hoagc.<5, or Clcrkis 1786 .Art. Charge ll\ 
Hastings in Butke Writ, \165a) Vll. 27, 1 snnt for Httafii 
All Kh.m, the Cojah. 2834 Ayesha I. xi. 265 They collected 
all that the city possessed of wisdom and learning,— Kliod- 
jas. Mollahs. H.ikiin<, Imams.^ xd&j If Pool Daily Post 14 
Feb. 5/4 Tliis la<-t savant brings a Knoja, who has just 
arrived from Bombay. 

Khookheri, obs. form of Kukul 

11 Khor (kpi). [zVrab. kbits r, khorr^ A 

watercourse, ravine, nullah, dry bed of a stream. 

1884 Times 28 Mar. 5 Our louic lay . .along the bottom of 
the valley le.adin? to the klior. Ibid,^ The klior winds con- 
siderably, and splits into two or three smaller r.nvines. 2896 
Westm. Caz.\s Junea/t A swarm of Arabs comedown upon 
them through a neighbouring khor. 

Khotbah, -beh, variants of Khutbah. 

II Khubber (kir bw). East !mi. Also khuber, 
khab(b)ar. [Urdu (Pers., Arab.) k/iavar.^ 
Information, news, report, rumour. 

2873 Li/e in the Mo/ussit 1. 159 (Y.) Khabar of innumer- 
able black partridges has been received. 2879 Vanity Fair 
29 Nov. 299 (Y.) He will not tell me what knabbar has been 
received. 2892 R. Kiflikc City Dread/, Nt: 75 Just fancy, 
among these five thousand pwpic, what sort of effect the 
khuber of an accident would produce I 

II Kbud (k^d). East fmi. [Hindi khad^ A 
deep ravine or chasm ; a piecipitous cleft or descent 
in a hill-side. 

2837 Bacon First Impr. Hindustan^ II. 146 (Y.) To look 
over the edge of the narrow footpath into the Khud. 2870 
Gd. Words 1 33/2 The depth of the kbuds is very great, and 
the slope so rapid that you can sarccly find footing when 
onccoff the beatenroad. x386 R. Kipling 
etc (1890) 87 Death. .drops the reckless rider down The 
rotten raln-soakcd khud. 

aitrib. iSgfi Sarah J. Do.scan His Honor Sf a Lady xix. 
244 The tin roofs of the cottages down the khud-side, 
Khixkri, Khunjur; see Kukri, Khanjar. 

11 KbuS-klltiS (k 27 skt/s). East hid. . Also 
khaakos, kuskos, kus-kua, kuss-kuss ; see 
also Cuscus 2 . [Urdu (Pers.) khas^ 

khas^ The sweet-scented root of an Indian grass, 
largely used in the manufacture of mats orscreetis 
(* tatties ’), which are wetted to cool the air passing 
through them. Also aitrib. 
i8zo[seeCuscus^). zZsxA rt Jrnt. litusir.Catat, in Forbes 
Veg. World XI. p. ivf, Deliciously fragrant screens are made 
by the Hindoos from khus-kbus, the 

1886 Ofic. Catal. Ittd. Eeekib, 33 (Stanf.) Fans made of the 
fragrant root of the khaskos grass. 2890 Sir S. Baker Wild 
Beasts I. 233 With good tents, kuskos tatties, and cool 
dri nks, the heat was bearable. 

II Kbutbalx (ku*tba). Also kootbah, khootba, 
khotbeh, -bah. [Arab. khutbahj khotbehy f. 

khataba to preach.] A form of sermon or 
oration used at the Friday service in Mohammedan 
mosques; the name of the ruling sovereign is 
inserted near its close. j 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Rcg.^ Misc. Tr. 49/1 He repeatedly read 
the kootbah, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the 
prince of the age 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubnl (1842) 

I. 112 nole^ Inserting a prince's name in the Khootba, and 
inscribing it on the current coin, are reckoned Jn the East 
the most certain acknowledgments of sovereignty. 2842 
Penny Cycl, XX. 325 His lieutenant deposed the Fatimite 
dynasty by a simple ordinance that the khotbah ar public 
prayer should be read in the name of the Abbasside caliph 
Mostadhi. x86o Gardner World W. 467/3 In the 
mosque on the Friday, which may be termed the j\Ioham. 
medan Sabbath, the Khotbeh. .is regularly recited. 


il Ki (k/). [Hawaiian, = general Polynesian /i.l 
A liliaceous plant, Cordyline lermimlis, found in 
China and the isiands of the Pacific, of which the 
root is baked and eaten in the Sandwich Islands-- 
the fermented juice yields an intoxicating drink. ’ 

1S60 jl/tn. Marine Maf;. VII. 255 A kind of liquor a 
dc.-idlyslufr, expressed frointhe ki root. 1889 Taihi imU 
762/a Drinking fcrmcnlcd ki-root beer, home made alcohol 

Kdaboooa, -bouca, v.iriants of KtAiiUKA. 
IlKiack (ki,a;-k). [burmese.] A Burmese 
]JuddI)ist temple. 

JS99 Haki-uvt Kry. II. I. a6i The people ..end rice and 
Other things to that krack or church ot which they be. 

Kiaja, vart.int of Keiiaya, 

Kiang, v.nriant oflCvANC, a Tibetan wild horse. 
Kiapooteo, anglicized phonetic spelling of 
Cajupitliy Malay Kaytifulih, Cajuput. 

1832 Trelawnev Adv. Younger Son xxiii. HI. 280 Among 
the icst was a large pro^wrtion of Kiapootec and colalava oil. 
Kiar (koi-oo), variant of Kuaik. 

Kiaugll (Mx), kauch (ka;^). Sc. In other 
Sc. dialects caigh, keacb, keagb (kv^i k?x^). 
[Origin obscure.] Trouble, worry. 

2786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt, ill, His dean hearth-stane, 
bis thrifty wific's smile, The lisping infant, prattling on his 
knee, Docs a' his weary klau^h and care {ed. 1787 carking 
cares) beguile. 2794 Poems, Eng. Scotch Sf Latin 97 (jam.) 
Your caigh and care ahint you fiing. 2824 MACiACCARr 
Gallovid. Encycl. s. v., To be in a kauch, to be in an extreme 
flutturi not knowing which way to turn ; over head and cars 
in business. 18*5-80 Ja.micso.v, Keach, Keagh, uneasiness 
of mind, ..bustle, anxious exertion. Dunifrlics). x 83 x Mrs. 
Walpoud_ in Gd. Words 462/1 Me in a kauch of work, an’ 
Meg kirnin', an* a* llic hooss wrong side up maisL 
Kibab, kibaub, variants of Kabob. 

Kibble (K'i'bT), sb.^ dial. AlsojikyblOy/keble. 
[Origin obscure : cf, Kebbie and Kidbo.] A stout 
staff or cutlgel; a booked slick. 

X4XX Nottingham Rec. IL 86, j. kyble,ob. ; j. hacstok, jd.; 
j. horsniair. 2570 Levins Manip. 113/22 Kibble^ baculus. 
2674-92 Rav N. C. Words (E. D. S.), A'cHe, a timber-loe. 
1800 S. Pecce Aitecd. Eng. Lang.' S\s^^\. (18x4) 383 Kibble, 
a strong thick stick. 

Kibble (ki*b*l), [Origin unascertained: 

?froin the surname Kibble.] More (nWy .kibble- 
koundi A kind of hound, a cross between the 
beagle and the old English hound. 

2590 Coeain’e Treat. HuniingMS. You must breed four- 
icenc or firiecnc couple of small Kibble hounds, lowe and 
swift. 1832 Johnson Sporlsm. Cyel. s. v., The first remove 
from the southern'hound is the kibble. 

Kibble (ki b’l), sb.^ Mining, Also 7 keeble, 
S kible. [prob. ad. Ger. kiibel * tub,* in Mining 
used in the same sense as the Eng. word.] ^ A 
large wooden or (later) iron bucket, for conveying 
ore or ntbbish to the surface. 

2672 Phil. Tr.sns. VI. 2104 A Winder with two KeeWes 
(great buckets made like a barrel with iron hoops..) which 
as one comes up, the other goes down. stAiPhiL Trans. 
XVll. 741 The Kate. .for getting of Coppcr.OrcN''as.. from 
8 s. .a Kibble to sir. Cd, every IGbble being near a Horse- 
Load ill weighL 1747 Hooson MineVs Diet. Yij, Some- 
what below the Rope Is placed a Hook, whereon to hang 
the Corfc or Kible. 2874 J. H. Collins Metal Mit^ing^\ 
The kibble is simply an iron bucket made of boiler plates, 
riveted together. ..They. .vary in capacity from i to 25 cwt. 

b. Comb. Kibble-chain, the chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up and let down in the shaft. 
2852 Kikcslev Yeast vaii. At ih6 shaft’s mouth, reaching 
after the kibblc-chain. 

Kibble, sb,^ [? Altered form of cobble^ or related 
to Kibble z/.i] =• Cobble sb,^ 

1892 Times 12 Oct. 4/5 The demand for coal, kibbl^ and 
slack . .is very active, 2893 Daily News 8 May 2/ 7 House 
coal is quiet, ..kibbles 8 s. ^d. to 6f/., with superior sorts 
approximately dearer. 

Kibble (ki-bT), v.l [Etym. obscure : tlie form 
is dim. or freq., but the root does not appear; cf. 
Kibble trans. To bruise or grind coarsely ; 

to crush into small pieces. Also abso/. Hence 
Ki'bbled fpl. a. ; Kibbling-mill, a hand-mill 
for kibbling gT.iin, beans, etc. 

X790 in W. Marshall Midi. Counties (E. D. S.). 2820 
sparling Mag. XVII. 352 Aquestionin your last Magwine, 
respecting kibbled corn for hunters. Ibid. XVllI.75 i 
is no kibbling mill equal to the horse's grinders. fx 8 aa oale 
Crt/a/., Those Icorn crushing machines).. will kibble beans, 
peas. Indian corn. _ ^ 

Kibble (ki-b’I), [f. Kibble j^. 3 ] To 

convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

i8gi LabourCommission Gloss., Kibbling. 

Kibbo (ki-bo). dial. ? Obs. [Obscure ; cf. 
Kebbie and Kibble j-i.l] A stick, cudgel. 

1683 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia ii. i. And I tak kib^, 
raddle the Bones o’ thee. <72746 J. Collier (Tim "°hbjiu 
View Lane, Dial. (xSfixl 52 With o Wythen Kibbo he had 
in his Hont. 

Kibe (kaib), sb. Also 5-7 kybe. [Of uncertain 
origin ; not from OE. ; cf, Welsh cibi (also cibivst) 
of the same meaning, which, if native, may be the 
source of the English word.] 

1 . A chapped or ulcerated chilblain, csp. one on 
the heel. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 227 Al.sowiJ> his p^ue 
he made jjris croys on a kybe [L. anihracem\ l^at he bad^, 
and hit vansched avvey. C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 5 Gf 
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wryncles, & chimes of handes, and kybis on ffete. 1544 
VHAmBk. Childr. (1553) R. vij b, Sedes of nettels, .sodden in 
oUe . .is verye good to heale the kybes of heeles, 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover\, Wks. 1799 H. 61, 1. .have no fear of corn^:, 
kibes, or that another man should kick my shins. z3zz-‘>± 
Goods Study Jlfcd. (ed. 4) II. 82 When the inflammation 
hccomes ulcerated or forms a kibe. 

b.V%-. in phrases, as: 7 0 gall eye tread on {one's) 
kibes, to press upon closely so as to initate or 
annoy, to hurt one’s feelingsj y^? t}‘ead or follow 
on the kibes of to come closely at the heels of; etc. 

i6oz Shaks. Ham. v. i. 153 The toe of the Pesant comes 
so neere the heeles of our Com tier, hee galU his Kibe, 1771 
Smollett Huuegle. Cl. za May\ The bod-carrier, the low 
mechanic..the citizen, and courtier, ‘all tread upon the kibes 
of one another z8zo Bvron j. 157 We shall have 

the whole crew on our kibes. 1883 Conteuip. Rev, June 907 
How closely this spectre [suicide] follows on the kibes of 
pleasure and extravagance. 

2. transf. a. A sore on a horse’s foot (see 
Crepancb and cf. Kiby qnot. iS86). ? Obs. 

1639 “rp OE Grey Compl. Horsem, 38 Swellings in the 
hinder legs, foundrings, selenders, scratches, kybes [etc,]. 
1725 Bradley / liw. Diet, Scratches, a distemper incident 
to Horses . . being distinguished indeed by several names, viz. 
Crepances/ Rats tails, hlules. Kibes, Pams, etc. 

D. A breaking out at the top of the hoof in 
sheep. (So Welsh dbi.) 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agidc. (ed, 41 11. 282 The foot- 
rot and kibe. Ibid. 283, 1 consider the kibe to be.. con* 
lagious, and all sheep attacked with the disorder should . . be 
removed from the flock. 

fc. A hump or swelling. Ohs, rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 75 There are two kindes of 
Cammels, one which is onely in Arabic, which hath two 
kibes in Ins back : the other in many other countries, al 
plain in his back. 

3 . Comb., kibe'heeh, kibe-heeled 2.di). 

1630 Daven’ANT Cruel Bro. ii. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 136 
How they /. trip On their wanton toes, like kibe-heel’d 
fairies. 1658 il.o'ULKHO' Ploufet's T/icat. Ins. 1104 Their 
ashes., laid on with oyl of Roses cures Kibe-heels. 1741 
Compl. Faut. Piece 1. i. 17 Nothing so eflectually cures 
Kibe Heels. 

Kibe (kaib), v. rare. [f. prec.] Irans. To 
affect with kibes or chilblains ; incorrectly, to kick 
or gall (with allusion to quot. 1602 in prec. r b). 

1757 Mrs. Grifpitk Lett. Henry Frances (1767) IV. 
206, 1 had walked.. to London*House, with.. the Boots that 
had kibed me at Windsor on my Legs. 1887 A. Birrell 
Obiter Dicta Sen ii. 267 The toe of the peasant is indeed 
Whmfi- the heel of fhe courtier. 

■Kibed (ksibd), a. Also 6-8 ky-, [f. Kibb 
sb, + -ED 2 .] Affected with chilblains on the heels, 
cisoo How Plcnvman lemed Pater.Noster 108 in Hazl. 
P, P. L aj3 No wonder yf he halted, for kybed were lus 
helys. 2545-62 J. Hsywood Prov. Eptgr. (1867) 134 How 
euer kybde heeles doo, kybd hartis do not weele. 1720 
W, Stukeley in Mem. (1882) I. 13, I used to be troubled in 
myyouth.,wichkyb'd heels. Elia Sex. i.Praise 

CkUnneysvieepers, A pair of kibed heels. 

ilKibitka (kibrtka). Also 8-9 -ki, 9 -ke. 
[Russ. KnOuTKa kibitka, tent, tilt-wagon, J*. Tartar 
kibits, with Russ, suffix •ka : cf. Arab, tfp qubbat 
‘ tent covered with skins *.] 

. 1 . A circular tent made of lattice work and 
covered with thick felt, used by the Tartars; transf. 
a Tartar household or family. 

1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 86 The nether 
horde. .consisting of 30,000 kibitkas. 18x4 tr. KlaproilCs 
Trav. x6a The Russians determine the number of families 
by that of the felt jurtes or kibiikes. 1884 E. O’Doxovan 
.%i07y of the Merv v. 55, I was conducted to the kibiika of 
the village smith. Daily News 14 Jan. 2/1 His typical 
studio should be a kibilka of the Steppes. 

2 . A Russian wagon or sledge with a rounded 
cover or hood ; a sledge with a tilt or covering. 

i8o5 Heber Let. 4 Jan. in .^at. Mag. No. 444* We 
performed the journey in Kibitkas, the carriages usually 
employed by the Russians in their winter journies* 1823 
Byuon TuoJi IX. XXX, There In a klbitka he roUd on, (A 
cursed .<;ort of carriage without springs). 
in Russia 79 They were hurried off to Siberia, in the 
prisoners’ kabitk.RS that stood ready to receive them. 
IlKiblah (ki-bla). Also 8 kibld, 8-9 kebL 
[Arab. qihlah, that which is placed opposite, 
f. qabala to be opposite.] The point (the temple at 
Mecca) to which Mohammedans turn at pr.iyer. 

For a short period in the early history of Islam the kiblah 
was at Jerusalem. , „ . j 

?7°4 J* Pitts Acc. Maltomeiaus 40 They ml stanu 
with their Faces one way, i, e, toward ibe Kiblah, o*" 
Temple at Media. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr. vix. vj. (1864) 
[V. 172 The prophet had wavered between Mecca and 
Jerusalem as the Kebla of prayer for his disciples. 

A. Menzies Hist. Rclig. 231 This setting of a new kiblah , 
as It is called, declared that Islam .. had an Arab not a 
Jewish centre. , 

u. A niche in a Mohammedan biuluing on tne 
side towards T^Iecca. , 

. *77 S R. Chandler Trazr. Asia M. 1x825) 1. 143 The mside 
H mean, e.vcept the ktble, or portion towards Mecca, laas 
ISherer] Impr. Egypt 4- Italy 78 We alighted at a cool, clean 
i’^i.. having its kiblah in the w.ill. -u 

Kibosh, (ksi-bpj, kibp-J)- Also kybosb, 

kye-bosh. rOrioin obscure. . 

(It has been stated to be Yiddish or Anglo-Hcbraic : see 
A* *5* 0. 9tb sen VII. zol)) a- f 

I. In phr. To put the ktlosh on : to dispose of 

finally, finish off, do for. 


X836 DicKESsSf". BoZtSesjen Z?zd:/j,‘Hoo.ro3r , ejaculates 
a pot.boy in a parenthesis, ‘put the hye.bosk [sic] on her, 
T> t^uuch XXXI. 139 CI’o put the cibosh upon). 
jMi C. R^erts in America 9 It was attending one 

of these affairs which finally put the ‘ kibosh " on me. 

2. Nonsense, ‘rot', stuff, humbug. 

tSjS Sla«g Diet. s. v., ‘ It’s all kibosh Le. palaver or 
nonsense. 1^5 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Still I wish you a ’Appy 
r^w Year, if you care for the kibosh, old Chappie. 

3 . The proper style or fashion ; < the thing 

x88g in Cent. Did. 2896 in Farmer Slang. 

Hence Ki'boah v. trans., to finish off, ‘do for’. 
1892 '^IwA.iv.r.^^Arry Ballads 50 (Farmer) A dig in the 
ribs and a ‘oivJ, Seemed to kibosh the Frenchmen completely. 

[1 Klbrit. Alch. [Arab. kibrit sulphur.] 

2706 Phillies, Word sometimes us’d by Chymists 

for Sulphur. 2730 in Bailey (folio). 

Kibsey, 00s. var. IOpsev, small basket, 

Kiby (ksrbi), Now/fzh/. In 6 kyby, 7 kibie, 
gcf/it/.kibby. [(IKibejA + -V.] Affected with kibes. 

^523 Skelton Garl. of Laurel 502 He halteth often that 
hath a kyby bele. x6ii Cotcr., Alulard, one that hath 
kibie heels. 1886 Elworthy IV, Sonu \Vord-bk., Kibby 
heels, chapped heek— of horses. 

Kiche, obs. form of Keach s». 

'fKi’chel. Obs. rare. [O^.cicel, of obscure 
etymology. The letention of unpalatalized c (k) 
can be explained only by taking cicel as« ^cyceli— 
*kukilo-\ in which case this word would not be 
related lo ctecil, Kechel ; but the identity of sense 
makes this difficult to accept.] A small cake. 

In the quot from Chaucer, all the MSS. of the six-text 
edition have kechel. The Harleian reading, however, is 
also that of Thynne’s ed., and from these sources the word 
has passed into mod. diets. 

ciooo Sojc. Lcechd. III. 30 ponne se cicel colije, Jjonne 
wyre pu ma. Ibid. 234 Nim getemsud melu and bac hym 
aniie cicel of. CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 39 (Harl. MS.) 
Vif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, A Goddes kichil, or 
a trip of chese. [1598 Specht ChaucePs IVks. B b b b, A c^e 
..called a God's kichell, because godfathers and godmothers 
vsed commonly to gtue one of them to their godchildren, 
when they asked a bles4ng. x5x6 Bdllokar Eng. Expos., 
Kitchell, a kinde of cake. Also in Blount, Phillips, and 
later diets.] [rtxBzs Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Nickel, a sort 
of flat cake with sugar and currants strewn on the top. 
1^5 Sussex Gloss., Kickel.\ 

Kiehine, obs. form of Kitchek, 


Kick (kik), sb.'^ [f. Kick t/.i] 

X 1 . An act of kicking; a blow or knock will) 
the foot. In Football, the act of striking the ball 
with the foot. Tove IvVX’ : see quot. 1892. Drop-, 
penalty-, place-hick : see these words. 

1530 pALSGR. 236/r Kicke of an horse, made. 2599 
Makstok Sco. Villanie lu. xl 225 Robru.s spraulmg kicks, 
Fabius caper, Harries tossing tricks. 2709 Steele Tailor 
No. II p 3 A Tall Man with a Hat and Feather, who gives 
his first Minister, who stands just before him, an huge Kick. 
X7S9 Johnson Idler No. ss V 10, 1 lost my patience, and 
gave him a kick. 18^ Kane Ard. Expt. II. y- 65 This 
imp.. lias always had a relishing fancy for the kicks and 
cuffs. 1892 Outdoor Games 5* Recr. 53® Laws of Assoc. 
Football, A Free Kick is a kick at the ball m any way the 
kicker please.s, when it is lying on the ground, none of the 
kicker’s opponents being allowed within six yards of the ball. 
2893 Rugby Union Football Handbk. 33 All frec'kicks may 
be place-kicks, drop*kicks, or punts. ..If taken by drop or 
punt the catcher must lake the kick. 

fg. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xi. 16 Forwe c^ never 
throughly try him, but in the kick of malignant Chance. 
2833 LvrTON in Hansard XV. 1234 His llrisb) policy was 
wittily described as a * quick alternation of kicks and 
kindness*. , , .r 

b. In phr. More kicks than halfpence-, more 

harshness than kindness: cf. Monkey 

1824 Scott St. Renan's xxxiv, ‘Which is like monkey s 
allowance, I suppose ', said the tiavellcTj* more kicks than 
halfpence '. 1853 Darwi.v in LifeW. 39 Though I .shall get 
more kicks than balfpeimies, 1 will, life serving, attempt my 
work. 1887 T. A. TBOLLors IVkat I remember I. 1. 22 
A life, in which the kicks might be more superabundant 
than the half-pence. ^ 

c. Ability or disposition to kick. 

1885 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke I. 14 If., the 
horse had any kick in him, a sensation scene took place. 
2898 F. T. Bullen Cruise * Cachalot xxv. (1900) 323 He 
had not a kick in him. 

d. fig. Opposition, objection, repugnance. 

xSST’prFRANcrs Saddle d- Mocassin xvlii. 308, 1 haven’t got 

any kick against Don Juan. 2893 Gas. 3 Mar. 9// 

There is a strong kick among the fmv sportsmen here at this 
wholesale murder. . j ‘ 7\ 

e. The kick (in phr. to get or give the kick) ; 
Disch.arge, dismissal, ‘the baj;’, ‘the sack’, slang. 

1844 Jamie Aluse 100 (E. D. D.) 
kick z335 Fbaseb Poems 50 (E. D. D.) Should a hrzther 

be sick, They'll no gie him the kick. , , , 

2 . transf. a. The recoil of a gun when discharged. 

i8z6 I. F. Cooper Mchictats (1829) I. z-ii. 95 kick of 
the rifle disconcerts your aim. 1846 Greeker Cun 294 It 
is only when the ‘Kick’, as it c called, becomes pamful, 
that it IS essential to avoid or lessen it. 

b. A jerk, jolt; jerking motion. 

zSie Ure Philos. Maunf. 187 The back nf t^he trough 
beinE eun ed, permits the cloth to turn npa aids before each 
«m«ssive kickn 1897 Mary Kincscey IK. Afnca 337 Our 
noble cnaft . .bad a cataclysmic kick in her. zM ^ Kipuco 
FUct in BeinStTa. twin-screws gave os mote kick than was 

’’s'^ne who kicks. Usually with adj. ; A (good 
or bad) kicker, esp. in football. 


2857 Hughes Tom Brozon r. v, He’s cock of the .<;chool., 
and the best kick and charger in Rugby. 1893 Assoc. 
Football Handbk. S7 Very safe with his hands and a 
fine kick. 

XX, Slang senses of which the relationship is 
obscure. 

4 . The kick', the fashion, the newest style. 

^1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s-v., A high Nick, the 
top of the Fashion. 1731 Genii. A/ag, I. 56 About the 
latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, a rev. gentleman wrote 
a Treatise call’d A farewell to French Kicks. . .The author 
of it dissuades his countrj’men from tlie use of French 
fashions. 17S7 G. Col.man Inkle ^ Van'eo jji, i, I march’d 
the lobby, lurried my stick..The girls all cry'd ‘He's quite 
the kick’. 2804 Eurob. Alag. Jun<i 413 This [head-dress] 
obtained the name of Nancy Dawson(s new kick, 1894 
Mrs. Lvnn Linton One too Many I. viii. 190 Mrs. West 
naturally wanted * the last new kick 
6 . A sixpence. 

C1700 Street Robberies Considei''‘d, Kick, Sixpence. 2725 
in If ew Cant. Diet. xBia J, H. Vaux Flash Diet, Kick, 
a sixpence, when speaking of compound sums only, as 
three and a kick, is three and sixpence. 1834 H. Ains- 
worth Rookzvood III. xiii. (2878) 260 Half a bull, three hogs, 
and a kick. 1872 Echo 15 May (Farmer), * What do you 
mean by telling me that you will lake it away for a kick?* 

. I'll do the job for sixpence 

6 . pi. Breeches, trousers. lObs.rCl. Kicksets. 
<2x700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv. sqzs New Cant. Did. 

s. V., Tip us your Kicks, we'll have them as well as your 
Lour. 1819 Moore Tom Crib 13 Old Georgy’s bang-up togs 
and kicks. 

7. A pocket. 

^ i8Sx Mayhcw Land. Laloxtr 1 . 52, I having some ready 
in my kick, grabbed the chance, and stepped home with my 
swag. 1869 Greenwood Night in Workhouse (Farmer) 

I rifled his Kick of his shiners so fine. 

Kick (kik), [Origin obscure: sense 1 may 
be humorously from Kick sb.f] 

1 . An indentation in the bottom of a glass bottle, 
diminishing the internal capacity. Also kick-tip. 

t86x Mavhew Land. Labour II. 431 You must know, sir. 

, that some bottles has great ‘kicks * at their bottoms. 187$ 
Blacicmore Cripps x. (1877) 59 He kept them in bottles 
without any 'kicKS '. 1809 Blackw. Alag. Feb. 396/1 These 
were the ‘ kicks * of bottles whose long snouts were thrust 
into wooden racks. 

2. The projection on the tang of a pocket knife 

blade, which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring. 1864 in Wedsteb. 

3 . In brickmaking; The piece of wood fastened 
to the upper side of a ‘stock-board’ to make a 
depression in the lower face of a brick as moulded. 
(Kniglit Diet. Mech. 1875.) 

tKicfc, ril .3 Obs. rare. In <S kik, 7 kioke. 
[ad. Gr. kIhi.] The castor-oil plant. 

2597 Cerardk Herbal 2;. cx.vxi. § 2. 400 Ridnus, Palma 
Christ), or Kik, hath a great round hollow stalkc. 2612 
Cotcr., Paulme de Christ, Kicke, Ricinus, Palma Christ). 

Kick (kik), Forms: 4 kike, 4-6 kyke, 6 
keke, kicke, 5- kick. [ME. kike, kyke, of un- 
known origin. The W. cicio, often cited as the 
source, is from English (Prof. Rh 5 ^s).] 

I. i. inlr. To strike out with the foot. 

02386 Chaucer Wife's T. 85 Iher is noon of vs allc If 
any wight wol clawe \“s on the galle That we nel kike |y. r. 
kyke]. 1387 Trkvisa Higdeu (Rolls) V. 355 pere ]«3U myjtc 
a-ssaye how strongHche mares konneh kyke [v.r. kike], 
1398 — Barth. De P. R.vt.v. {MS. Bodl.) If. 36b/i Whanne 
the modre wassche]? and kemeh ham [children] pei kikeb 
and praunseb a 1529 Skcltos Etynour Runtmyng 450 Of 
the tewsday in the weke Wban the mate doth keke, 1548 
LatlMER Ploughers (Arb.) 23 If they be prycked. they wyll 
kycke. 1599 B. Josson Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., 
They. ., like galled camels, kick at every touch. 1733 Pope 
Hor. Sat. u. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s talent not to kick, out hug. 
x86 * Carlyle Fredk.Ct. ix.vi. (iBja)!!!. lasAdead horse, 
or a dying, in the next stall,, .he at least will not kick upon 
us, think the neighbouring Kings. 

b. slang. To die. Also to kick it. Cf. kick up 
(9 b), one's heels (5), the bucket (4), k. out (8 c). 

2725 New Cant. Diet,, Kick'd, gone, fled, dep.Trtcd. x8s8 
Trollope Dr. Thorne III. vii. 123 There are fellows have 
done ten times worse than 1 ; and they ate not going to 
kick.. you are trying to frighten me. 189a Hume Nisbct 
Bail lip X05 (Farmer) Four on them sickened all at once., 
and after they had kicked it, my two mates went with me. 

E. Phillpotts Human Boy loTIien they get microbes 
on the chest, and kick. 

c. Phrases. To kick agaiiisi the pricks {spur, 
goad) : to strike the foot against such sharp- 
pointed or piercing weapons; alsoy^. to be re- 
calcitrant lo one’s own hurt. To kick over the 
traces : (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces so 
as to kick more freely and vigorously; Jig, to 
throw off the usual restraints. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 436 It is bard to kyke a^cn 
J>e spore. 138a — Ads ix. 5 It is bard to thee, for to k>kc 
a^ens the pricke. 2755 Smollett^ .(1803) IV. 224 
Advising that honest man is kickmcr against the jincks. 
i86x H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xHi, I’ll go about wuh the 
rogue. He is inclined to kick over the traces, but I’ll 
whip him in a little. 1872 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem i. 4 
Kicking again.«.t the pricks of the constitution, and course 
of nature. 2S76 I* Stephen Hours in Library ll. 354 'ilic 
effervescence of genius which drives men to kick over the 
traces of respectabUiiy% 1682 Bf.s.ant Revolt Man L 32 
Always., some iJckingover the limits of convention. 

2 . intr.Jig. To show temper, annoyance, defiance, 
dislike, etc. ; to rebel, be recalcitrant To kick 
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against or at, to object stvongly to, rebel against, 
reject with anger or scorn ; to spurn. 

1388 Wycuf Dcut. xxxii. 15 The louedc puple was m.Tad 
fatfand fcikide .asen. 1549 Latimer 4/// Scrm.br/. Edw. Vt 
(Arb ) 126 He is none of thc.se wynkers, he kyekes not wlien 
he heares hys fault. 1S9S ISeli. Srrv. Popery 1. 1. x. 33 The 
wicked do euer kicke against the preachers. iSit UlULii 
1 Sam. ii, 29 Wherefore kicke ye at my sacrifice, and at mine 
ofTerins? 1631 Sanderson Serm. (i63t) II. 8 pur propo^als 
are suspected; our counsels., scorned and kickt at, 1847 
'I’cNxYsoN Frinc. tv. 393 A rampant heresy, such as.. 
Would make all women kick agamst their Lords. 1871 
Freeman tlist.Eis. Scr. it. iii. 116 Human nature craves for 
something like religion, and itdoes not .always kick at 3 little 
superstition. 1887 Besant The IPorid went i,_Hc was com. 
pelled to taste the medicines, and his stomach kicked thereau 

3 . transf. a. Of firearms : To recoil wlicn fired. 
1831 Babbage Eeon. Maauf. ii. (ed. 31 23 If a gun is loaded 

with ball it will not kick so much as when loaded u itli small 
shot. 1837 Dicke.ns Pick-,o. xix, 1 had no idea these small 
fire-arms kicked so. 1858 Greener Giinirr>7 322 Dirtyguns 
..kick violently, simply from the greater friction. 

b. Cricket. Of the ground : To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction than 
usual. (Cf. 9 c.) 

1S82 Stamtard 20 Aug. 3/2 The rain had made the wicket 
‘ kick ' a good deaf.- 1899 tl'csCm. Caz. 21 July 5 The turf 
..pUyed.. without the slightest trace ofa desire to 'kick'. 

4 . trans. To strike (anything) with the foot. To 
kick the wind or clonds, to be hanged {dang). To 
hick the bucket, to die {slang) : see Bucket sb.- 
To kick ones heels : see Heel r/i.t 17. 

JSgo Shaks, Com. Err.wi.x. 17, 1 should kicke being kickt, 
and being at that pas&e, You would kcepe from my hceles. ' 
1598 Florio 96/x Dttr tU' calci n Rouaio^ to be bang’d, to i 
kicke the winde. X7xx Stecle Spect. No.3 Tx Sir Roger.. , 
had. .kick’d Bully Pawson in a Coffee-house, X71X Audisox 
Rtecl, No. na r 4 An idle Fellow, and at ih.'vt Time was I 
kicking hU Heels for his Diversion. 1787 ‘G. G.^Mu.^Do’ I 
Acad, Horsemen 39 By mounting thu.s, you avoid all danger , 
of being kicked, or bit. x8xx Lex. s.v., To kick the 
clouds before the hotel door, t.e. to be banged. xSaa ' 
Macaulay Ess,^ Fredk. Gt. (1858) I. 528 He reviled his 
Chancellor. He kicked the shins of hU Judges. 1890 G. , 
Allen yv«/x Sir Arthur. .will do tlie right thing 

in the end before he kicks the bucket. 

b. To woxk (a. printing-press) with the foot 
{Cc 7 it. Diet.'), 

e. U. S. shag. To dismiss, discharge (cf. Kick 
sb.^ I e) ; to reject (a suitor). 

x86o B.vrilf.tt Diet. Aiue*". s. v., * Miss A has kicked the 
Hon. Mr. B, and sent him off with a flea in his ear.’ (Con« 
fined to the South.) xB^S Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 74/280010 
year> ago, when a Suffolk ga) kicked me. 

d. iraitsf. Of things : To strike (anything) w'Uh 
a violent impact. Of a gun : To strike in the 
recoil. To kick ike beam : see Be.\m 6 b. 

1687 MtLTON P. L. iv, 1004 The latter Iweightl quick up 
flew, and kickt the beam. 1748 Smollett Rod. Raud. ix, 

A straw thrown into either scale would make the Bal.'ince 
kick the Beam. x87sJowETT/’A*/4?(ed.2) III, tot Richesare 
thrown into the scale, and virtue kicks the beam. Mod. The 
gun kicked my shoulder, and has nude it all black- 

5 . With adv. or prep, (see also It.) ; To impel, 
drive, or move, by or as by kicking. To hick 
down the ladder : see Laddeb. To kick up one's 
heels \ see Heel jAI 23. 

XS58 Florio, Fare il pane, to dye, to kick vp ones hceles. 
1604 [See Heel st>P 23I. a xfizfi Flktchcu Adce Falour 1. 
Wks. (Rildg.) 456/1 If he were not kick’d to tli’ church o’ 
th’ wedding day, TU never come al court. x7xx Auuisos 
Speef. No. 57 ? 3 [She] threatens to kick him out of the 
House. 1749 Fieldi.ng Tom Tones i. .viii, When once you 
are got up, to kick the stool from under you. X77S J. 
Trumbull McFiugal i. 96 Some muskets .. though %vell 
aim’d.. Bear wide and kick their owners over. 184X Lane 
Arad. His. 1. 98 The ’Efreet then kicked the bottle into the 
sea. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 86 Every 
little bit of snow that we kicked aside started a young 
avalanche on its own account. x886 Stevenson Treasure 
lit. IV*. xviii, Ball after ball flew over or fell short, or kicked 
up the .sand in the enclosure. 

b. To drive forcibly and contemptuously ; to 
drive or force {otii of., into, etc.). To kick doiv 7 i- 
stairs, to turn out, eject unceremoniously or igno- 
miniously ; hence, jocularly, to be kicked xtpsiairs, 
to be removed from the scene of action by pro- 
motion to an ostensibly higher post. 

1678 Marvell Growth Pof>ery Wks. 1776 I. 643 In this 
manner they [the Parliament] werekickt from adjournment to 
adjournment. 1685 Wood Life 27 Feb. (O.H.S.) III. 133 
Miisae repndiaiae, ‘Muses kickt downe stalres'. 

Earl of Ailcsbury diem. (1890) 640 Forgetting, like good 
Christians. .their kicking us out ol the pepper trade in the 
Indies. 1809 J. Quincy 19 Jan. 175 To use a strong 
but common expression, it [the majority in Congress] could 
not he kicked into such a declaration [of warl by either nation. 
1821 Croker Diary May in C. Papers (1S84) I. vii. 186 Lord 
Melville informs me that he is about to be kicked upstairs 
<his expression) to be Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 1834 J. Halley in ^^(1842)21 The Faculty. , 
kicked us out of college. 

6. To accomplish, make, or do, by kicking, 
a. Football. To win (a goal) by a kick. b. To 
force or make (one’s way) by kicking. Also Jig. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown r. v, It is all Lombard-street to 
a China orange that the School-house kick it goal. 1891 
Times 15 Oct. 5/3 From this try Shorland easily kicked 
rv goal. 1893 R. Mo-iiy /MT>?»i.i56TbeRatbTnincs 

kicked her way northward through the warm water. 

IX. With adverbs, in special senses (see also 5). 


7. Kick off. 

a. (ra7t5. lb throw off (shoes) by kicking or 
jerking the foot. (So kick oni) 

1840 Dickens Oki C. S^op xllx. He. .kicked off his slices, 
and groped hi« way u}>-slairs. 1850 G. Gissing The 
Emancipated 111. n. xvii. 289 He kicked off Ills boots, 
kicked on his slippers. 

b. FootbalL intr. To give the first kick. 

x8s7 Hughes Tom Brown i. v,Thc School arc going to 
kick off. 1880 Daily Tel. 70 Dec, The Southern captain 
kicked off with the wind against him. 

8. Kick out. 

a. IratiS. To expel or turn out witli a kick, or in 
an ignominious fashion. 

1697 Drydem Pir^. Pasl. ix. 8 Kick’d out, vve set the best 
face on't we cou'd. X794 Ld. Sjuiffield in Ld. A ucklmuf s 
Corr. (1862) III- 168 You would be all kicked out before 
the end of the session. 1807-8 W. Ikvinc Saliiiai^. (18241 
254 A few noisy retalnerK, who iiavc crept into office, and 
a few noisy patriots, ..who have been kicked out. 

b. Football, intr. To rc-sl.ait the game by 
kicking xhc ball towards the opposite goal from the 
25-yard line, after the defending side has touched 
down or the attacking side has failed to make a 
goal from a try. 

In the old llugby school-g.nmetto which quol. 1857 refer.-*) 
the term was differently used. If one side touched down 
the ball behind the goal-line of the other, n phryer of 
the attacking side had the right to ‘kick out* frorn the 
goal-line, giving to hh own side (under certain conditions) 
the chance of a kick at goal. 

1857 Hfcnns TofU Brown t. v, He will not kick out itil 
they are all in goal. 

c. 77 //)*. To <Uc. slattg. 

XB93 United Service Mag. Mar. 649 ‘Here comes the 
arson 1 once heard a man say ; * he thinks Tm going to 
ick out. but Tnt not *. 

9. Kick np« 

a. Irons. To raise (dust, etc.) by or as by kick- 
ing; hence, to make (any disturbance Of nuisance). 

1756 Foote Eng. Paris 11. i, You must know he in- 
tended to kick up a riot tonight, at the nlay-housc. 1786 
Burns Ordination ui. This day the Kiik kicks up a sloure. 
exSoo UiiooES Bomb. P'ur. i. (1830I it Begone, brave army, 
and don't kick u^ -a row. 2801 in Anderson Cxnnbhi. Ball. 
20 Robbie he kick’d up a dua in a crack- 1^4 W. H- 
Maxwell Sports «v Adv. Scot. i.v. (1855) 8® The wind-, 
had,, kicked up more sea than was .. agreeable. 1857 
Hughes Toifi ISroxvn ii, iii. Helmd been kicking up horrid 
stinks for some time In Ids study. s885 J. K. Jeuomc 
Idle Thoughts (iSSp) x lliey kick up such «a shindy, 
f b. vitr. To die (cl. 1 b). Obs. 

<11658 Cvcvelasd Poems. Oheguies 82 The re^t that 
kick’d up were the smaller Fry. 18x3 Picken Poems I. 46 
(E, D. D.) Soud yc kick up nti’slip awa, They’ll scrimply 
find anither As gutd. 

c. Cricket, intr. Of a ball: To rebound more 
or less vertically. (Cf. 3 b.) 

1893 Daily Hews 29 May 8/5 A knock on the hand from 
a ball, .which kicked up a little. 

III. 10 . Phrases used as sbs, or adjs. ; spec. 
kick-about, an irregular form of football; kick- 
ball, Sc.y a football, or the game of football ; 
kick-out (sec 8 b). Sec also Kick-off, KiCK-ui\ 
x8ox Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins d* Outs vi. Wks, 
x8i 2 IV. 339 l‘he tumult on that kick -out day Was mob-Hke 
at a house on firc. ^ xSxS Mom Mansie Wauch v. Fleeing 
down the >ttcet, with the kickba’ai their noses. x8s4E. li. 
Chapin Humanity tn the City vii. 200 They .-u-e running 
about at kick.Uall and cricket. 2862 Thackeray Philip 
1, X. 172 Pliil, for his part, adopted towards bis cousin 
a kick mc-down'Stairs manner.^ 1877 Dii^ of my Life at 
Eton 97 Tliere's kick-aboul going on in the p.-issage, 2889 
Standard 23 Dec., Following the kick-out, Christoplierson 
got possession and narrowly missed dropping a goal. 2893 
Stevenson Catriona viU. 94, I will be a kick-ball between 
you and the Duke no longer. 1899 Philj-totts Human 
Boy g The halfhour ‘ kick-about ’ in the playground. 

Kick (kik), V .2 sla 77 g. [Possibly a transferred 
use of prec.j a. intr. To make a demand or 
request for money, work, etc. b. Irans. To appeal 
to, dun (a person)_/&r something; to obtain (some- 
thing) by asking. 

279a Galloway 'Poems 31 (E- D. D.), I kik’d a saxpence 
frac my master. 1829 Sporting Mat*. XXI II. 293 They do 
not like two coachmen kicking in fifty miles. 1853 A. 
Mayhew Paved with^ Cold 254 (Fanner) Ned Purchase 
suggested that they might as welUryand kick him for some 
coppers. Mod. Se. (tailors’ ,«^lang) He cam into the shop 
yesterday to kick the cork (=mabterj for a job. 

Kickable (ki*kab’I), a. [f. Kick 57.1 + -able.] 
That may be kicked. 

2647 ^Vard Simp. Cobler (1843) 26 Filter to be kickt, if 
shee were of a kickable .substance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Qcr. H. xii, He was not unconscious of being held kickable. 

Kickee (kiki'-). f-FEl.] One who is kicked. 

183a Examiner 248/1 One man kicked another, and after- 
wards disclaimed personality. ..The kickee..was content 
tvith the explanation. 2864 Daity Tel, 21 Dec. 4/6 It was 
. .the kicker not the kickee who urns entitled to the sympathy 
of the public. ' 

Kicker (kito), sb. [f. Kick v.^ + -eb i.] 

1 . One that kicks; spec, a horse or other animal 
given to kicking. 

2573-So Baret K45 A kicker or winser, calciiro. 

Ft- Hisigjy Ho /Ciitgiv.ili, The boy. .being 
ihorowly kick’d, laughs at the kicker. i 66 ii Sa,nuerson 
■i>erm. 1 1 , 411 The Persecutors . . kick again'*! the pricks . . 
which pierce into the heels of the kicker. 1884 .SV. Tames's 
Gas. 10 Sept. 4/2 The camel.. is a powerful kicker. 


b, ^g. One wlio protests, objects, or rebels* 
one who breaks away from his party. Chiefly C/.S. 

2888 Brvce Amer. Commw. II. in. Ixiii. 459 Heuho taUs 
his own couf'C is a Kicker or Bolter. 1^3 Harper's Mag 
Apr. 709/a 'J'bc pioneer is r.adical, impatient of dogmas, and 
a ^ kicker ’ by instinct. 

2 . A cricket-ball that rises more than usual in 
rebounding from the pitch. 

2894 N, Gale Cricket Songs. Ode to /K. G.. Nothing 
comes amiss, Kicker, shooter, yorker. 

3 . jl/itiing. * A liberating catch made in the 
form of .a bell crank lever rocking on a horizontal 
axis' (Gieslcy Gloss. Coal IHittittg 18S3). 

4 . IHinwg, See quots. [perh. a distinct word.] 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Lj, Kicker li.s) a Branch or 

small Piece of Wholes, left for the support of some Rider 
or large Stone, or else some Lid. 2882 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Kicker, z'cO'avol left in first cutting a vein, for support 

of its; sides. 

t Kickie-wickio. Ohs.rat c^'^. [app. a humor- 
ous formation: cf.KiCK.SEV-wiK.SEY, Mod. editors 
usually adopt kicksy-wicksy, after the later folios.] 
A jocular or ludicrous term for a wife. 

260* SiiAK.s. Alts Well IT. iii. 20^ He weareshis honor in 
a boxe vnscenc That hugges his Kicklc wicktc (2-4M /oUoi 
kicksle-nicksie] hcare at home. 

Kicking (ki*kig), vbl. sb. [f. Kick vJ + -ikg i.] 
The action of the vb. Kick, in various senses. 

255* Huloet, Kychyngc, calcitratio. 261a SirH. Nevill 
in Bucclcuch MSS. (Hisp MSS. Comm.) I. 222 Much 
kicking there h botli against 50U and me severally but 
more against the coupling of us together. 2842 S. I.os£a 
Handy Andy iii, Her sous, and.. stampings and kickings, 
anmzed young gallipot. 1869 Lo. Clermont Foriescuc- 
Family lljsf. II. ix. 238 Having missed every shot., from 
the excessive ‘ kicking ’ of llic gun. 

b. attt'ib.. as kicki/rg’ distance, I’oom, etc.: 
kicking- musclo, the muscle which raises the 
femur iti kicking; kicking-strap, a strap adjusted 
to prevent a horse from kicking ; also fg. 

2838 J. L. Stei’HESS Trav. Greece. etc.4o/xjl ..mcaiured off 
space enough to fit my body, allowing tunnng and kicking 
room, 2861 Hl'cih^ Tom Brown at Ox/, vi. (1889) 56 
They had.. his belly-band buckled aexoss his back, and no 
kicking strap. 1866 \V. B. Hawkins girtistic Anat. Horse 
fed. 3) 72 Prominent on the front and outer part of the 
ji.iunch is the glutxus medius. ..It has been cal/ed the 
‘kicking muscle *. 2897 Century Mag. 562/2 Not to allow 
one’s horj>e to approach within kicking-diMance of another. 


Ki’cldng,///* u. [-JKO-,] Thai kicks, in senses 
of the verb; also in coUoq. pbr. alive attd kicking. 

2SS» Huloet, Kyckyngc horse, e xfiio Women Saints 25 
'I’he wanton or kicking tlcsh of yong maydes, slic \soujd 
rcprchse with often or double fastings. 2707 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. Wks.' VI 11, 272 ‘Ihc Turk.. gave nim two or tiiree 
lusty kicks, ..Our traveller.. begged ihekicking Mussulman 
‘to accept bb perfect assurances of high consideration . 
i860 Grandmothers .Money 1 . 224 So 1 started off to Siam* 
ford Street, just to shew that I was alive and kicking. 
1888 Daily Hews 5 July 5/2 He says that good batsmen 
loilay cannot play on a rough kicking wicket. ^ 28^ Boston 
(Mass.) Trnl. so Feb. 2/2 A kicking Democratic Senator in 
Ohio tiireatcns to upaet the. .apportionment scheme. 

Ki'ckish, a. Obs. gxc, dial, [f. Kick + 
-ISH.] Given to kicking; irritable. 

2589 Pappe w. Hatchet 9 If he ride me, let the foole s\t 
fast, for my wit is veric kickish. 1621 Dekker 5: Mas- 
•SiscER Virg, Mart. ii. 2 But that Is a kickish jade, fellow 
Spungius. 2647 Ward Simp, Cobler (x843) 59 Is Majesias 
Imperii growne so kickish, that it cannot stand quiet with 
Salus Popitlil i8a8 Craven DAi/., Kiekhh, ircitable. 
Kick-off (kiki^f). [See Kick v.i 7 b.] The 
first kick to the ball in a football match. 

1857 Hughes 7 'oui Brown i. v, Hasn’t old Brook won the 
toss. .and got choice of goals and kick-off? 2895 Welldo.v 
G. Eversley's Ftdendsh. 262 The match was hotly con- 
tested from the kick-off to the finish. , 

fg. 2875 Punch 27 Feb. 8S/2 Sir H. James asked the 
Attorney-General three questions, by way of kick-off. 

Kicksey, vari.nnt of Kecksy. 

Kickseys, kicksies (ki-ksiz), sb. pi. slang. 
Also -03. [Cf. Kick 3.] Breeches; trousers. 

xSxa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Kickseys, breeches,*., a 
purse, .got from the kickseys. . outaxsywd^kKkseys 

means to pick the pockets of them. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookxvood III. V, (2878) 189 Jist twig his swell kicks^ and 
pipes. 2851 ]\Iaviiew Loud. Labour 1. 52 A pair of Kersey- 
mere Kicksies, any colour, built very slap up. 

t Kicksey- winsey, sh., a. und adv.^ Ohs. 
Also kicksie ■wiusie, kicksy Tvirtcy, kicksee 
■winsee, pi. kickshiwinshes. [app- a whimsical 
formation, suggested by kick and wmee', but the 
recorded senses seem to connect it with kickshaws.\ 

A. sb. A fantastic device; a whim or erratic 
fancy. (In quot. 1635 app. used interjectionaUy.) 

*599 Nashe Lent. Stnjfe 74 'Ihe lousy riddle.. with cigh* 
score. more galliard cross-points, and kickshiwinsnes, 
giddy ear-wig brains. 2629 J. Taylor {^Yater P.) « » 
The Scourge of Basenesse; a Kicksey Winsie or a Y 
come .Twang. 1635 Brome Sparagus Card. ' ,i%I 

[I long to bel here, and there, and here agaiiie; ana an 
once. Brit. Hey kicksie winsie, 

B, adj. Fantastic, whimsical, erratic. 

0x650 ? Cleveland Obseg. J. Prideaux in R. 

Epigr.,^\.z. (5656) i65 Perhaps an Ignis fatuus 
then Starts up in holes stincks and goes out agen. 
Kicksee winsee flavaes shew but how dear Thy ^eat L^n s 
resurrection would be here, axbsz Bromc ('Croent Gar . 
i. u Wks. 1S73 II. 27 'I'his kicksy wincy Giddibram win 
spoil all. I'ie no more Italian tricks. 



KICKSHAW. 


KID. 


0 . adv, ? Topsy-turvy. 

j6a* J. Taylor (Water P.) Fartvj. Tower hoittcs Wk5. 
(1630) i». J26/3 And (but for me) apparantl}* 'tis knowne 
You had becne kicksie winsie ouerthrovvne. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (krkjp. -J92). Forms : 
a. sing. 6-8 (in 7 pL) quelque chose; pL 7 quel- 
qu9(s)-, quelk-, Icick-choses, quelqu© choices ; 
kicke-shoses, -chawses. pi, 6-7 kick- 

shawea, 7 kick-shose, -shoes, -showes, -shores, 
•shews, -chawes, (quick-chaws) ; kek-, keo- 
shose, ke(c)k-, queck-shoes ; 7- kickshaws. 
7. sing. 7- kickshaw, [ad. F. qtieJque chose 
something. 

The original Fr. spelling was frequent in the 17th c., but 
the commonest forms follow the pronunciation gue'qne chose 
formerly reearded .ns elegant, and still current m collot^uial 
French. The word was sometimes correctly taken as stng., 
with plural -chosesy etc. ; more commonly it was treated as 
a pi., and a sing, kickshaw afterwards formed from it.] 

1 . A fancy dish in cookery. (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force : A ^something’ French, not one 
of the known ‘ substantial English ’ dishes.) 

tt. 1598 Florio, Carahozzi^a^ a kinde of daintie dish or 
quelque chose vsed in Italic. i6tx Cotgr., FricandcaxtXy 
short, skinlesse, and daintie puddings, or Quelkchoses. 16x2 
Dekker tj" it be not good Wks. 1873 II. 283 He teach., 
to make caudels, lellles.. cowslip sallads, and Uickcboses, 
X642 Featly' Dippers Dipt (1643) 1^9, 1 made bold to set 
OJ) the board kicke-shoses, and variety of strange fruhs- 
1653 MouFErSt Bennet lieaWis huprov. (1746} 366 Over 
curious Cookery, making . , quclgiic-choscs of unsavoury . , 
Sleat. 1655 E. Terry Voy. E. Ind. (1665) 408 With these 
qxiclqiu cfiasCf was that entertainment made up. a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rem. JFks. (1660) 4 Longing after fine quelque 
choices of new and artificial composition. 

p. i397SHAKS.a/f^«. /K,vi. LaptQo. i)Aioynt of Mutton, 
and any pretty little tinle Kick-shawes. 3621 Burton .dri/xA 
JiM. ». lil. ir. (1651) 3*9 That scarce at first liad course 
bread. .must now feed on kickshoes and made dishes. 1709 
Addison » TaZ/rr No. 148 T 10 That substantial English 
Dish banished in so ignominious a Manner, to make Way 
for French Kickshaws, 1824 hliss Mitfqrd Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 195 The kickshaws were half raw, the solids were 
mere rags. 1874 HELrs Soe. Press, xiii. 187 You have 
a nice cut of wholesome leg of mutton, .none of your made 
dishes and kick>haws. 

y. 1574 Schejpeds Lapland xviil. 92 Another kick- 
shaw that pleaselh them very much they make of Angelica. 
*7x4 Macky Jonrn. Eng. (1724) 11 , xvt. 227 They go to 
a Cooks Shop, and ask for a Kickshaw. 3840 Thackeray 
(7. Cntikshank (1869) 303 The Chef is instructing a kitchen- 
maid how to compound some rascally French kickshaw, 

Gauoen Plierasp. 63 Dished up to the mode of 
FamilbtlcK hashes, and Socinians.. Keckshoes. 3659 — 
TearsCh. ir. xix, 204 Enough . .of these late Hashshes, Oltve.s, 
and Queckshoes of Religion. 

2. Something dainty or elegant, but unsubstantial 
or comparatively valneUss; a toy, trifle, gew-gaw. 
In 1654 applied to a person. 

x6oxShaks, Twet.PL. 1. iii. 122 A. I delight in Maskes 
and Reuels sometimes altogether. T. Art thou good at 
lb«eklcke-chawse.s Knight? ai6z^TLTS.TCH?.ixNice Valour 
n*. i, At my wives’ instigation . . (As women loue these Heralds’ 
kickshawes naturally) I bought 'em. xdS4 if* Ludlow s 
iUein. (1894) I. 382 You. .may think he had power, but they 
made a very kickshaw of him In London. X732-3 Swift in 
Pole's IVks. (X871) VII. 36 Has he IPope] some quelque 
c/wicofhUown upon the auvU? 1823 Scott in Four C. 
Png. Xe/A 403 He may be desirous of offering some test 
of his gratitude in the shape of a reprint, or such like 
kick'.haw. x836 E. L. Bvnner W. Surriage xxxi. 378 Go 
buy some kickshaws to send home to j’our mother, 
if. A fantastical, frivolous person. Ods. exc, dial. 
X614 Milton Educ. ad fin.. The Monsieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful Youth. .and send them over back again trans- 
formed into Mimicks, Apes, and Kickshoe.s. a 1656 Ussher 
(1658) 708 Xuthus a musitian, Metrodoru.s a dancer, 
and all the Asian coniicks and kick>ha\vs crept into the 
Court. 1828 Craven Dial., Kickshaw, a proud, vain person, 
A altrib.'s& adj. Frivolous, trifling. 

*658 Sir T. Mayer-n'E Archivtag. Anglo-Gall. 4 

The Kick-shaw Language, %vhich these Charnsleon-Times 
'oyc to feede on. 1663 Gerbier Counsel eiva, Waving 
oil quick-chaws-like*devices. 1778 Miss Burney hvehna 
xi’f. (1784) 127 Its all kickshaw work.^ 1870 Dickens 
xii, He sang, .no kickshaw ditties. ^ _ 

Hence Sickshawed (ki'kjgd) a., consisting 01 or 
treated Yvith kickshaws. 

162a H. Sydenham Sernt. Sol. Occ. (1637) itt 
*hen of this..kick-sha\ved lu.xury. 1862 A. Vance tr. Hist, 
jehan de Saint re Introd. 29 Good, .reading, .risen at of our 
greasy palates as is plum porridge of a kickshawed stomach. 

Kickaies: see Kicksevs. 

Kicksie-wicksie : see Kickie-wickie. 
t Ki*ckumbob. Obs. rare-^. [A humorous 
formation: Q.i.jiggiimboh,ihingunibob^ (Seequot.) 

J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Trav. Wks. (1630) 
in. 86/i If any one or more do rob Oardensor OrchaTo^..ne 
Pi** into this same Whirligig, or Kicki^bob. ana 
the gybbeibeing turned, the offender h.angs in this Cage [etc. j. 

Kick-up (kikw p, ki kop). [f. the phr. kick iifi: 
see Kick 9,] 

1 . The act of lifting the legs in, or as in, kicking. 

Dickens Gt. Exfiect. iii, With a kick-up of his hind- 
egs and a flourish of his tail. 1882 Hesant A H Sorts xxx. 
(1884) 2tQ You used to sing.. at the Canterbury, 
character dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the nn tsli. 
A violent disturbance or row ; a great 
** J- Hunter in JeafTr^oti £ik. ab. Doctors Nxni. (18 2) 

?57*I knew nothingof this kick-up, and I aught to have been 
in/ornied of it bcforeh.and. xSxa Sporting Mag. XX Al A. 24a 
Xo chance of a kick-up, or row being pTann’d. 1877 Besant 
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& Rice With Harp and Cremnw. 33 Who stood between 
y^ and my lady when ^ou had the kick-up ? 

3 . A name given in Jamaic.a to two species of 
thrush, Stunts noveboracettsis (Bessy Kick-up)^ and 
Sinrus anrocapillus (Land Kick-up)). 

1847 Gosse Eir^ of Jamaica 151 When walking or 
standing, the tail is continually fiirted up in the manner of 
the Waqtails, whence the local name of Kick-up. Ibid. 152 
Land Kick-up.. His manners are much like those of his 
cousin Bessy, 

Kid (kid), sb^ Forms : 5-5 kide, 4-5 kyde, 
kede; 4-6 kyd(de, (5 kydd), 4-7 kidde, 4- 
kid. [ME. kide, kede, kid, commonly regarded 
as ad. ON. kib (Sw., Da. Hi/) OTeut. 
related to G. kUz, kitze from OHG. chizzi, kizzin 
OTeut, *kitttn from orig. *kiiintn. 

Tlie final -<? of ME. kJdess not explicable from ON. leiiS, 
but the initial makes it still more difficult to refer the Word 
to any OE. type.] 

1 . The young of a goat (cf. quot. 1562). 

c 1200 Ormjn 7804 pe firrste calif, pe firrsXe lamb, )?& firrste 
kide, and swillke. cxx^q Gen. 4 Ex. 1535 Two kides he 
felteand brogteshire. axg^Cursor M.-ip-jziGiSit.) lacob 
went in to jie fold, And broght J>e kiddes. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. xxiii. 19 A kydde. c X38S Chaucer Millers T. 74 
She koude skippe and m.ake game As any kyde {v. it. kede, 
kid(el or calf foKvynge his dame. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
32 Kedis, lambis, and geldid shepe. 1562 Bullf.vn Bk. 
Sintpies (1579^ 75 They remaine Kiddes for six monelhes, 
and afterward, .be called Coate-*. x59oSpen’SER F. Q. x. vi. 
14 Leaping like wanton ktdstn pleacant Spring- 1657 Milton 
P. L. IV. 344 Sporting the Lion rampd, and in his paw 
Dandl'd the Kid. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 78 Neither 
Iamb nor kid nor calf. . Dance Hkc Buxoina. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue t. 23 Puppies resembled the hound, and the 
kids their mother the goat. 

t b. A young roe-fleer during its first year. Obs. 
So G. kitz in various districts (Bavaria, Tyrol, etc.); cf. 
OHG. rvc/ikizzi, ^>IHG. rec/ikitzc. 

X486 Bk. St. Albans E iv. Iff ye of the Roobucke will 
knaw . . The fir.st yere he is a kyde soukyng on hU 
dame. jHence in TurberviUe (1576), Manwood (1598), and 
later writers.) 1597 znd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. v. 891 
The Ro.a-bucke is the first yeare a Kid, the second yeare 
a GIrle, the third yeaie a Hemuse. xSgx C. Wise Rocking, 
ham Castle 152. 

c. A young antelope. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 365/2 There are five of them 
[antelopes]— two bucks, a doe, and two kids. 

2 . The fle?h of a young goat. 

€ X430 Two Cookeryibks. 13 Take Vele, Kyde, or Henne, 
an boyle hem in fayre Water. 1547 Boorue Introd. Knowl. 
xvi, (1870) 274 Yonge Kyddes flesshe is praysed aboue all 
other fie.sshe. .Olde kydde is not praysed. HarpePs 
Mag. tune 82/2 Our attendants no%v produced .some kid 
and dried dates, which.. formed our meal. 

3 . a. The skin of a kid. b. Leather made from 
kid-skins, or from Iamb-skins, or other substitutes; 
chiefly used in the manufacture of gloves and shoes; 
pL gloves (or boots) made of this leather. 

^ Grew Auat. Fruits vi. § 9 Having as h were, only 
a Coal of Kid, but this of good thick Buff- x68S Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2x24/4 Stolen.., about 350 of the best Kids, some 
ready pared, and some in the Crust. 1837 Thackeray 
Ravenswing iv. His.. hands are encased in Icmou-coloured 
kids. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxix, A figure, .tall and 
physically impressive even in his kid and kerseymere. X89X 
N. Gould Doub. Event 151 A p.iir of yellow kids on his 
delicate hands. 

4 . sing, or pi. (Rendering L. Jnedus or hxdii) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Auriga, 
represented as kids held in the hand of the charioteer. 
Cf. kid.star below. 

x6oq Holland Amm. MarceJl. .\ix. ix. 134 Considering it 
crew toward the end of Autumne, and tbesLiire n.'imcd the 
Kids were risen, 16x5 G. Sanuys Trav. 206 Ihe setting 
Kid, sad Hyads, he safe sees. 

6. slang. Achild.esp. a young child. (Originally 
low slang, but ' ' ' ‘ ^ ' 

[xs99 Massinger, 
parlous old, ’ ' 



few days happily with my wife and kid& x85i m 


Jfackail Life (1899) »- *6* 

well 1804 ftiBS. Lynn Linton One too Afany I. vi. 732 1 be 
mother wnnot live, and the poor little kid mui,t have gone to 
the workhouse. . . , . , , . e 

b. Jn low sporting or criminal circles: Atermol 
admiration for an expert youns thief, pugilist, etc. 

iBia T. H. Vaux Flas/t A7(/...particuiarlj' applied 

to a boy who commences thief at an earl}- age; and when 
by his dexterity he has become fajnoi^, he is tailed b> his 
acquaintances r/rr-t/rfso and ». i8ao M. 79 

T)?e heavy torrents of rain informed the kids upon up="ms 
their peepers, that the game would again be put to the tesa 
.a,, KrC Bid T«rA s. v.. People who imagine that all kids 
am^lhievef-i.rrT'the joke.loo far. ,834 H. A.xs'vou™ 
77 aa-t'a'car/t FarmerJ, '1 wo milling coves ■ ere backed to fi„ht 
^rhelty stake; But .. Both krds agreed to play a cros.. 
-he. In American Colonies, (see qiiots.) OOs. 

jo.vM Virginia 53 The Ships. .often call at 

Irelmd to victual,3nd bring over frequentl}- while Sersvants. 
wh Streof three Kinds...a. Suchascome bound by Inden- 

‘ ; nmnnlv call'd Kids, who are usually to serve four or 

lb e'years. I^S }■ C- BAl.nACll IVJriU Sen-it. f trg„„a 3. 
The cto of sSfaHed ‘ Kids 'ivas supplemented by a smaller 
d!S of^emons who went on agreements for fixed wages for 
iv definite lime. 


. 6. allrib. and Comb., as (sense i) kid-fell, flesh, 
-leather (pS.%0 altrib.), -milk\ kid'likc f Kid- 
crow [Chew -], a pen for kids ; fkld-fox, ? a young 
fox(m quot.^^.); kid-star = sense 4. Also Kid- 
glove, -SKIN. 

1669 WoRLiocEuSjv4 Agric.., Diet. Rust. (i63x) 328 A * Kid- 
crow, a place for a sucking Calf lo lyc m. 1346 in Riley 
Mem. London{i'^6Z) 234 [For the hundred skiiw ofj hyndes- 
calves, 8 j. ; ’kiddefelltyi Zs. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. x6o 
WoUe, wadmole, gotefel, kydctel also. CX400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 95 Good fleisch, as motoun ofawej>er, *kide fieisch 
sowkynge. 155^ Shaks jMucH Ado 11, iii. 44 The musicke 
ended, Wee’ll fit the *kid-(o.ve with a penny worth. 1687 
CoNGKEVc Old Bach. tv. viii, The daugnlers only tore two 
pairof ’kid-Ieaiher gloves with trying them on. x8sx Illustr. 
Catal. Gt.^Exhib. 581 Ladles' and gentlemen’s coloured kid 
glove.s,..Kid leather gloves.. manufactured from French 
dressed kid skins. x88i Trolloi e Ayala's Angel 1. vU. 85 
Then Ayala did go away, escaping by some *kid-Jike 
manoeuvre among the ruins. x866 Conkscton FEncid ix. 
314 The •Kid-star lowering overhead. 

Kid (kid), sb.^ Now dial. Forms: 4-5 kidde, 
5 kyd, 5~6 kydde, kyde, 7 kidd, 5- kid. [Of 
unknown origin : W. cedys pi., faggots (sing, 
j cedysen) is prob, from English.] A faggot or 
I bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse, etc., used 
I either for burning, or for embedding in a bank, 
j beach, or muddy bottom lo give firmness to loose 
' soil, to stop shingle or sand from shifting, etc. 

( a 1350 St. Matthew 354 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i88x) 
j J36 bone he gert ordayn a fire Of kidde.s and brandes 
‘ biriiand schirc. £-1440 Pramp. Parv. Kyd, fagot, 

! fassis. X48S Nottingham Rec. HI. 230 For fcllyng of 
’ wodde..jat j>e kyddes were made of. 1523 Fitzhekd. 
Husb. § 135 Than the vnder bowes wolde be cut away, and 
made kyddes thereof. t6ix Markham Countr. Content. 1. 
xvi, (1668) 77 Shake down into the bottom of your Ponds 
good long Kids or Faggots of brush-wood. 1795 Trans. Soc. 

151 The plants are supplied with much nourish- 
ment from the decay of the Kids in which iliey were planted. 
tSzt Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 31 The woodman, .bent away 
! home with his kid on Ins back. x8si Jrnl. R. Agric. Sdc. 

( XH. tr. 352 Many are allowed to grow up bushy for the 
purpose of making long faggots or kids. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kid-bearer, faggot, 
-pile, -slack, -wood\ f kid-helm, a faggot-slied. 

1477 in York Mysf. (1885) Introd. 21 note, Kidberers, 
Gaiihyners, erthe wallers, .. ground wallers with erthe. 
iSox Searchers Verdict in Surtees Mise, (1888) 22 Aihcr 
of theym shall have iheyr esyn^ drop upon other, .yat is to 
I wit ye said Ric’ Thornton for his kid helme upon ye lene- 
j ment or ground of ye .said William Whyte, 3523 Fria* 
HERB. Husb. § X34 To sell .. the great woode by it self, and 
the kydde woode by it selfe. 1653 Manchester Crt. Lcet 
Rec. (1887) IV. 10s No gorse Stacks or Kid-stackes should 
bee sell within or neare the houses in 'J'owne. s88d S. IV. 
Line. Gloss, s. v,, * The rats find harbour undernean the 
kid-stack ’. 

Kid (kid), sb.^ south, dial, [Related to Cod /At, 
perh. representing an OK. *cydde (x^*kuddjo-),'] 

A seed-pod of a leguminous plant ; sometimes 
used of other seed-vessels. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (X757) 95 Kid, a pod. X744’50 W. 
Ellis Mod, Hushandm. VII. u, 98 [The seed of hornbeam) 
grows in kids or keys like the a.<ih. 1776 [see Kidc/.*J. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric. (1807) II. 81 Tlie ripening of 
the beans is shewn by the pods or kids turning of a black 
colour. j88i /s/e of Wight Gloss., Kids, pods of peas, bean.v, 
anti vetches. 

Kid (kid), sb^ [? variant of Kit 

1 . A small wooden tub for domestic use; esp, 
a sailor's mess-tub, 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine Corbeillon,-x small 

kid, or tub, to contain the biscuit. .dUtributed to the .several 
messes. 1833 Marrya r P. Simple xii. One of the ship's 
boy.'i going forward with a kid of dirty water to empty in 
tile bead. 1873 Act 36 .J- 37 Viet. c. 83 Sched. A gi cater 
quantity of mess tubs or kids than are requisite for the Utc 
of the creiv. 

2 . A pannier or basket for rubbish, dial. 

1847-78 Halliwell Diet. 

3 . A bo.v or wooden pen constructed on the deck 

of a fishing- vessel to receive fish as they are 
caught (C/.-Y.). 1890 in Cir«r«o' Z);c/. 

Hence as much as a kid will holt). 

18x1 W. Marshall Review III. iii (E. D, D.) A kidful of 
the thick water. 

Kid (kid), sb.^ slang, [f. Kid i/.-*] Humbug, 

* gammon \ 

1873 Slang-Diet. 207 * No kid, now? ' is a question often 
asked by a man who thinks he is being hoaxed. 1876 
Hisdley Cheap Jack 64 (Farmer) One of these brother boys 
was well-known for his kid, that is gammon and devilry. 18^ 

G. Moostz Esther Waters 18, 1 should think the trial w'as at 
tbree-quarters of the mile. The mile was so much kid. 

t Kid, kyd, ppl> ct. Obs, Also 3-4 kud(de. 

4 ked. [pa. pple. of Kithe v."] Made known, 
mentioned, declared, renowned; well-known; 
famous; notorious: see also Kixhe v. 5. (Freq, 
in alliterative poetry.) 

ntxisAr.cr.R.^S^ HabbeS. .toovvcrbihoue,Fcsnelutlela5te 
ende, of alle kudde and ku3e sutinen. X340-70 Alisauuder 
556 Whan his inenskfull menne might nought fjndc Hur 
ked King in Egipt. careful! hei were, cx^ Will. PaUrne 
nr pc kud king of spi^-ne was kindcly hU fader. CX375 
.Vc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecile) 393 Iubitcrc..i>c name of a 
murthererc of a kyd houUourc. ? a 1400 Alorte A rth. 65 
AftjTC at Carlelcle a Cristynmc>« he haldcs, 'I'kis iJkc kyde 
conquerour. n x 400-50 Alexander ixtx C^ulus an other 
knygbt on a ktd stedc, c 1400 Desir. Troy 2x24 Knighltj 
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in our cuntre kyddist in Armys, c 1425 Wyntoun Crotu li. 
V. 388 1'hrcpyt lhai ware spyis Or to tiie kyng kydinnymys. 
15.. Prop}uMerlinf;\x\ Whole Proph. Scot. U603), Hci.haU 
be kid conquerour, for he is kende Lord, Of all Bretaiwe that 
bounds to the broad Sea- [1875 J. A. H, Murray Thomas 
of Erccldoioie Introd. 28 The belief in the ‘ kyd conqueror ’ 
yet to come must have cheered the Cumbrian Britons during 
the long struggled 

Sid (kicl)> Cf, Norw. kta 

(s=:*ifetfAz).] a. imns. To give birlh to (a kid), 
b. inti\ To bring forth a kid or kids. Hence 
Ki’ddiug vbl. sb. Also atirib. 

ciSfioMastcro/Gamc iv. (MS, Digby 182) J’an )?e fcmcll [the 
doe]..goJ>e to kyddc hir klddes fer hens. Jbid.^ Men >huldc 
leue hem k© femels . . into j^e tyme hat J>^i haue kiddede, 
xs»3 Payncl Salci-itPs Region, G ij, ^lylke of a gooite, nat 
to ncre kyddynge tyme . . shulde be clioscn. 1611 Cotch., 
Chcvrelcr, to kid, or bring forth yong kids. Ihhi., ChevretS^ 
kidded, fallen as a young kid. 1614 Markham Chcah JIttsh. 
IV. v.(i66Sl98 Goals above all other cattle are troubled \vUU 
hardness in kidding. 1756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 802 7'hey 
found the goat was kidding by its cries. 184a Marhyat 
Mastcrnian Ready II. 72 He had brought with him the 
other goat, which had kidded during the storm. 

Kid (kid), 2/.- Now diaL Also 6 kyddo, [f. 
Kid jd.-] Irans. a* To bind up (brushwood, 
etc.) ill kids or faggots ; also abs(p/. to make faggots, 
b. To secure (loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. 

1504 in Nottingham Rcc. HI. 3x5 Item payd vnto Stub« 
ley .. for fcling .. and kyddyng for a dey .. viijV/. 1523 
FirziiERB. Husb.% 132 Kydde the smal bowes & set them 
on ende. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 514 Set apart the 
largest for the Wheelwright, the smallest for the Cooper .. 
and the brush to be kidded. 1814 W. Marshall Rcvictn 
IV. 161 (E. D. D.) The refuse is kidded up for the l^keis. 
1877 iV. IK Amc.fjAjjf., A’f(f,..(2)tousefaggotsforsiaiihing, 
or for securing sod walls against the attacks of rabbits. 1886 
S. W. Line. (Jloss. s. v., He is klddingall the winter.^ 1837 
R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddingion 149 Labourers, .paring the 
sods and ‘ kidding * many hundreds of gorse ‘ kids 
Hence Ki’dding ml. sb. Also concr, kids used to 
secure loose soil, etc.; work in which kids are used. 

1504 [see above]. 1566 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 526 
Payd, for choppynge the as»hes, and kydding of the same, 
—ijf. xif. X799 A. Young Agric. Line. 383, ai miles kidding 
at a kidd a yard. 1864 Faversham fterc. 13 Feb., A small 
length of kidding . . necessary at the west side of tlie creek. 

Kid (kid), 2/.3 soitlJi.dial. [f. (If it were 

an old word, it might go back to an OE. *cyddan 
'.‘-^ktiddjaUf f. *kuddo-z, whence OE. C0d(d, Cod 
tttlr. Of plants: To form pods (chie/ly with 
advs.). Hence Ki'dding vbl. sb. 

x6yj Plot Qx/ordsh. 2.13 [ItJ seldom fails of a good burthen, 
though sometimes it doth not kid very well. 1776 T. Bow* 
DEN Farm, Direct, 53 If the vetches arc not cut green., 
many farmers allow them to stand till they kid and the kids 
begin to fill. J883 Hampsh. Gloss. s.v., ‘They beans have 
kidded uncommon well '. 

Kid (kid), v.* slang, [perh. f. Kid idA in 
sense * make a kid of* ; cf. Kiddy v, \ also Cod 
trans. To hoax, humbug, try to make (one) 
believe what is not true. Hence Krddiug vbl. sb,\ 
Ki dder, one who hoaxes or humbugs. 

i8xx Lex. Bal.t Kid^ to coax or wheedle. . .To amuse a man 
or divert his attention while another robs him. 18x2 j. H. 
Vau.v Flash Diet. s. v. Kid-rig, To kid a person out of any. 
thing, is to obtain it from him by means of a faUe pretence. 
1831 AIavhew Lofid. Lefiaur I. 473 (Farmer) He kids them 
on by promising three times more than the things are worth. 
1879 Macm. Mag.yLL. 505, 1 thought they was only kidding 
(deceiving) at fust. 1895 Daily News 27 Nov. 2/5 The 
prisoner had told him that since he had been in Holloway 
he had ‘kidded’ the doctor into the belief that be was 
insane, and that he intended to ‘kid’ the judge. 

Kid, obs. f. Kith ; pa. t. and pple. of Kithe. 

I! Kidaug (kidsem). Also kejang. [Javanese-] 
A small Javanese deer (^Ce>'vnlus Afunljac'), also 
called the Muntjac. 

1824 Horsfield Zool. Res. yava, Cervus Muntjak, The 
chace of the Kidang, bj' means of dogs, affords occasionally 
a favourite amusement to the natives of rank In Java. 

tKi*dcot(e. Obs. Also 6 kydeote, -00^(0, 
kidcot, 7-8 -coat. fapp. f. Kid + Cot, Cote. 

The origin of the appellation is not certain ; perhaps face- 
tious; possibly transferred from one prison so named to 
others, as m the case of Bridewell Cf. Kitty 
The name formerly given in various towns (as 
York, Lancaster, etc.) to the lock-up or prison. 

c 15x5 Ebor. (Surtees) V. 70 To the kydcolteand the 
njas>’ndew, viijt/. c 1540 Surv. Bridlington Priory in 
Archxol. XIX. 271 In the north syde of the same gatehouse 
ys there a prison for offenders within the towne called the 
kydeott. 1603 T. Bell Motives Rom. Faith Jo6 Did not 
old Sir John in the kidcote at Yorke so agree with Comber- 
forth the priest? X77a_ in Stark Hist. Gainsborough 285 
That they procure a pair of moveable stocks to be kept in 
the kidcoat. 1886 E. Peacock Lei. to Editor, My father 
could remember the old kidcote at Gainsborough. It was 
not used as a prison in his time, but there was a tradition 
that it had been. 

Kidd, kidde, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe v. 
Kiddah, variant of Kheda. 
fKiddaw (ki*dg). Ornith, Obs, [Cf Caddow, 
cadaiuP\ A Cornish name for the gnillemot. 

1674 Rav Collect, Words 6t In Comwal they call the 
guilliam a kiddaw. 1678 — Willughby's Ornith. 324 The 
Biid called by the Welsh and Manks-nien, a Guillem ; . . by 
the Cornish, a Kiddaw, 

Kidded (ki*ded), a. [f. Kid sb,^ 3 + -ED 2 .] 
Covered or furnished with kid-gloves. 

X879 Cable OldCrcole Days, 'Tite Paulette (1883) 52 The 


m.'inagcr willed too. rubbing his hat .and brushing his clothes 
witli the tips of his kidded fingers. 

tKi*ddeil,rz. Obs.rarc'-^. [f. ICjd rZf.l + 

Ivl.idc of kid*skin. 

17x4 Smock-race at Fingloi in Steele Poet. Misc. sot 
Kiddcn Gloves stiall by the third be worn. 

*(* Ki’ddeUi Obs.rar£~~^, [f. IC idj^,I + -EN^.] 
Irans, - KiuifT h. 

xdoy Toi'SELL (1658) x8i Tlicre is no beast 

that IS marc prone and given to lust then L .a Gq.at . . Seven 
dayes after it is yeaned and kiddened, it bcginncth .and 
yecldeth seed. 

Kiddar 1 and 2 : see Kin vA, and Kiddiei; 
Kidder ^ (ki'doi). Short for next. 

1893 Pkel S/en Falley 2 \'i TJic tnanufacturc of Kidder 
cari)cts. 1899 Miss Bhouciiton Game y Candle 158 Her 
eyes perusing the tlireadbarc Kidder which is good enougli 
for Willy's dcn.^ 

Kidderminster (ki’daiminstoi). [The name 
of a town in Worcestershire.] 

1 . allrlb. Of ot pertaining to Kidderminster ; 
j/tT. the distinctive name of a kind of carpet, ori- 
ginally manufactured there, in which the pattern is 
formed by tlic intersection of two cloths of diflerent 
colours : also called Cwofly and ingrain carpet. 

X670-X Act as 33 Chas. II, c. 8 Preamble, Abuses .. in 
the makeing of Stutfes called Kidderminster Stuffes. 1685 
Refiect, B<xxierz$ When the Writings of ihcic excel thovc 
of R. U. as much as the richest Arras, the meanest Kcddcr- 
minstcr-Stuff, 1831 Encycl, Brit, (ctl, 7) VI. 173/1 Houblc 
or Kidderminster carpeting is competed of two plies of 
cloth. Ibid, 174/r Two-ply Kidderminster Carpet Loom. 

Penny Cycl.^X. 314 A Kidderminster or Scotch carpeu, 
or, .os the Americans mure clcscriptiwly term them, ingrain 
carpets, .are wiiolly of worsted or woollen. 

2 . absol. =s Kidderminster carpet or c.irpcting. 
Also alt rib. 

1836 Penny Cycl. Yl. Ip Kidderminsters the slioot 
forms by far the greatest portion of what is vl'-iblc. 1839 
Urk Diet. Arts 263 Figured Venetian carpets are woven m 
the two-ply Ktddenninslcr looms. 2893 L. 'i'. 3 Ii:ade 
Medicine Lady I. vlii. 123 A carpet made of faded Kidder- 
minster covered the floor. 

Hence Kl*ddermln»tcrcd «., carpeted with a 
Kidderminster. 

2852 Savage R, MedUeoit iii- L (D.), The tradesman's con- 
traded and Kidderiirinstercd ;xirIour. 

Ki’ddier. Obs. dial, Alsokidder. [Origin 
obscure.] One who buys provisions from the 
producers and takes them to m.arkct to sell; 
- Badgeu sb.'^ (q. V.). 

By the statute of 1553 the kiddier required a licence, and 
was forbidden to keep the provisions he bouglit for more 
than a month. Such carriers ucre commonly charged with 
rtgratingorforcstallsng,\\mic^ the def. quoted by Johnson 
from Ainsworth, ‘.'tii Ingrosser of corn to enhance its price ' ; 
cf. under Baucer. 

xSS:-3 Act 5 4- 6 Edw. VI, c 24 | 5 The buying of anye 
Come Fyshe Butter or Chese, by any suche Badger Lader 
Kyddicr Of Carrier. 5 £“//V.c. 4^5 Every person 

. .not. .being in Service w" any Kyddycr or Carryo^ of any 
Come Grayne or Mcalc, 2674-9C Ray A*.* y E, Country Words, 
A Kidder, Badger, Huckster, or Carrier of Goods on Horse- 
back. 2735 Burn Just. Peace s.v. Butter 4- Cheese, Licence 
to be a badger, lader, kidder, c.arricr, buye*' nr uansporlcr 
co.astwise, of butter and cheese, a xSig Fordy Voc, E. 
Anglia, Kiddier, kidger, one who boys up fowls, eggs, pork, 
&C. at farmdiouscs. .and carries them to market. [2895 
E. AnHioji Gloss., /wVhVr,. .a pork-buichcr, sausage-maker, 
a low dealer in poultry and provisions.] 
fig . 2603. Hahsnet Pop. Impost, 26 Meeting with the 
Common badger or Kiddier for Devils, ^Ir. Feckham at the 
L.-Siaffords house in London. 

Kidding, vhl. sb. ; see ICio t/.i, 3 , and ■*. 

Kiddisk (ki'dif), a. rare. [f. Kid sb.l + -isn >.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a kid; kid-like. 

*SS* Huloet, Kyddyshe, or of a kydde, lucdinus. xSst 
Ogilov rEsop (1665) 183 He oft drank kiddish gore, 

2 . slang. Childish. 

1897 Daily News 13 Pec. 8/5 The Sunday school he 
deserts, partly because it is uninierestiug, partly because it 
is ‘ kiddish 

Kiddle (ki’dT). Forms: 5-6 kiddell, 5, 7 
kydle, 6 kydoll, kedel(l, 6-7 kiddel, 7 kidle, 
(7-9 kettle, S kedle, 9 keddle), 6- kidel, kiddle, 
fa. AF. kidel, kydcl (whence med.(Anglo-)L, 
kidellus), OF. qtiidd (12S9 in Godef. Compli), 
later qnidean ‘a Wicker Engine whereby fish is 
caught’ (Cotgr.), also gttidel (1322 in Godef,), 
mod.F. gnidean, a slake-net, also, a line of sloping 
planks placed to direct a current; Breton kidel 
stake-net (Le Gonidec).] 

a. A dam, weir, or banier in a river, having an 
opening in it fitted with nets or other appliances for 
catching fish. b. An arrangement of stake-nets on 
the sea-beach for the same purpose (see quot. 1891). 

The word is chiefly found in some early statutes (Latin and 
Anglo-French) and in later references to these : there is no 
clear evidence that it uois actually current m sense a later 
than C1550. 

[2215 ii/agna Carta xxxiii. in Stubbs AV/. Charters (1895) 300 
Omnes kydelii de cetero deponantur penitus de Thamisia, 
et de Medewaye, et per totam Angllam, nisi per costeram 
inaris. 1275 fn Bundello Eseaet. de mi. 3 Edw. I. (Du 
Cange) Et fuit seUitus de uno Kidello vocato a were, ac de 
libera piscaria in Pollok. 1350 Act 25 Edw. HI, stat. 4. c. 4 
Gortz molinsestanksEstackes &kideux. i393i4ri 1 Rich, ll, 
c. 9 § I Touz les Ky'dels en Ics ewes de Tamise.1 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch.v. in Ashm. (2652) 71 Fishes love Soote smell, 
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also it IS trewe, Thei love not old Kydlesa.sthei doe therew 
2529 m Pteton L'pool Mnnic. Rcc, (2883) I. 25 Weirs and 
kedclU erect made or inhaunced within any of the sajH 
streams. xss<» Chron. Grey Friars (Camden) 10 Alle the 
kydcllcs and irungkcs thorowghout the Tcm'ie. ige. 
N. Bacon D/V. Govt. Eng. n. v. (1739) 26 The Lord 
Admiral gamed the same wulnn the lovv-watcr mark. .and 
in all places where Kiddels were set. 1670 Bloust Lawj 
Diet., Kiddle, kidel, or kedel...SonMi Fishermen corrupUy 
call them Kettles. 2724 Col Fee. Pennsylv. HI. 233 dn 
act fordemolishing and removing Fishing D.ams, Wears and 
Kedles set across the river Scliuykill, was read. 1892 Ln. 
Hek.schell in Law Times Rep, LXV. 566/1 A kiddle con- 
sists of a .series of .stakes forced into the ground occupying 
some 700 feet in length, with a similar row approaching 
them at an angle. Tlte stakes arc connected by network 
and at the angle, wlicre the two rows approach, a large oet 
or b.ag is placed for the purpose of catching the fish, 
b. attrib. and Comb., as kiddle-grouudy -net. 

2629 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 749 Certain kidel grounds., 
where nets do use to hang upon poles.. set in the sands 
above the low^waicr mark to catch hsh. 2741 T. Rqbiksos 
Gavelkind i». ix. 274 For the Use of their KidehNeis. 1880 
Bucrland Fishes 132 (E. D. D.) The mackerel here [at Kye] 
arc caught in large fixed nets called kcltle-nels. 1889 
Pishing Gaz. 31 Aug. 126 (ibid.) Tlie stake nets. .locally 
[in KentJ called ‘ keddiu ’ nets. 


Kiddy (ki-di), sb. Also 6 kiddie, keddie. 
[r. Kii)sb.i + -y<] 

1 . A little kid (young goat). 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 249 Well heard Kiddle .all 
this sore constr.aint.^ x$<y] Wiichcra/t in Spald. Club 
Mise. I. 129 At ihy incuinming, the keddie lao vpon the. 
2810 sporting Mag. XXXV. 30 Our poor kicldy .. which 
died yealerday of the shah. 

attrib. 1'^$^ Ki.scsi.i-.y //o / iv,(i88i)79'rhe gcats 

furnished milk and 'kiddy-pics’. 

2 . slang, and colloq. A little child, [f. Kid sb.^ 5.] 

2B89 Boluhcwood Robbery under Arms%x,'T]\ty'dhc^ri 

all kinds of rough talk ever since they was little kiddies 
i8aa R. Kn‘U-:iO Barrack-r. Ballads, Route Marchidm, 
While the women and the kiddles sit an’ shiver in the carts. 

3 . Thieves* slang. A professional thief who 
assumes a ^fiashness* of dress and manner; one 
who dresses in a similar style, [cf. Kiol 5 b.] 

2780 Tomlinson Slang Past, i, My time, 0 ye Kiddies, 
was happily spent. 281a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Kiddy, 
a thief of the lower order, who .. dresses in ^the extreme 
of vulgar gentility. 2823 IWkon ')uan xi. xvii, Poor Tom 
was once a kiddy upon town. 1863 Covvden Clarke 
Shaks. Char, xiv. 367 That .such a kiddy should have made 
his public exit from the Tyburn stage in an embroidered 
dTcs<. .was befitting his ‘ exquisite ’ nature, 

b. A hat of a form fashionable among ^kiddies , 
2865 Loud. Rev. 3 Sept. 24X/2 The last fashion being ahat, 
apparently bred between an archdeaconal and a 'kiddy , 
with a broad ribbon passing in front through a large black 
buckle. 

4 . attrib, as adj . : Pertaining to, appropriate to, 
‘kiddies’; fashionable among persons of that class, 

2805 Sporting hlag. XXVI. 56 The horse-dealer.. in the 
kiddy phrase, had both his eyes closed up. 28*3 in Newcastle 
Daily 7 ml, (2891) 31 Mar. 3/3 Replete with prime chaunis, 
rum glees, and kiddy catches. 2B36-9 Dsckess Sk, Bos, 
Making a night of it {iS$o) 164/3 It was his ambition to do 
something in the cclebr.ated 'kiddy' or stage-coach way. 
Kiddy (ki-di), v. slan^. [Cf. prec. and ICiD v.-^] 
(rails. To hoax, humbug, take in (a person). 

iSSi illAYlicw Loud. Labour 1 . ,62 (Hoppe) There they 
mel with beggars who kiddied them on to the lurk. 
Dickens (\V«^sicr), Some of the swell mob.. so iar kiddied 
us as to hire a horse and shay, start away from lAsndon by 
Whitechapel, and.. come into Epsom from the opposite 
direction, . . while u e were waiting for them at the rail. 
Kid©, obs. f. Kitu ; pa. pple. of Kithe. 
Kideneire, -nere ; see Kidney. 

Kidful: see Kid sb.'^ Kidge, var. Ivedge a. 
+ Kidgell, obs. north, form of Cudgel. 
c XS70 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 264 He cutt 4 ^ ® 

houghelU to hange salmon^ nells upon, 2575-0 loui. 295 
[He] lyfted up his staff or kidgell. 

Kid glove, ki*d-glo:ve. 

1 . A glove made of kid-skin, lamb-skin, or 
similar leather. LFzVA kid gloves, in a gentle, deli- 
cate, or gingerly manner. 

283* Marryat N. Forster xxxii, A new pair of grey kid 
gloves. 1834 W. Hull Hist. Glove Trade 69 Men ana 
women’s fine glovcis, or those that pass in the shops under 
the denomination of kid-gloves, but which are really made 
from lamb-skins. .dressed at Yeovil. 1888 Bryce Auier. 
Commw. II. m. Iviii. 410 The Americans who ibmk ifiac 
European politics are worked, to use the common phrase, 

‘ with kid gloves . ... 

2 . attrib. as adj. Characterized by wearing kia- 
gloves ; dainty or delicate in action or operation ; 
avoiding real exertion or every-day work; free 
from roughness or harshness. 

2856 H. H. Dixon Post * Paddock vii. 115 
fact, a mere kid-glove sportsman. 288S T. Higgins • 
Women and Me 7 t 296 Anti-kid-glove literature is ^ 

better than the kid-glove literature at which it 
protest 289a Zangwill Bow Mystery 8r, I don t iiK 
your kid glove philanthropists meddling in matters i y 
don't understand. , , % 

Hence Ki*d-glo'.ve v. irans,, to cover (the hands) 
with kid-gloves. Kvd-glo-ved a., wearing Kid- 
gloves; also refined, dainty, delicate, etc. 

2848 Clough Bothie v. 117 Dancing and preying Jhe 
fingers kid-gloved of a Lady Maria. 2859 Sala Gas-ugn 
<5*D. xxiv. 276 You can desciy a kid-gloved hand, with rmgs 
outside the glove. 2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie r- (1887) ii 
The richer part of the community that.. kid-glove their 
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hands. 1899 Stead in^ Daily News 19 July 5/5 He was 
always somewhat of a kid-gloved gentleman. 
TTiflka apper, obs. form of ICid*vappl'r. 
Kidling (ki-dliq). [f. IOd s/i.l + -LIKG. Cf. 
ON, Norw. and Sw. hW/w^,] 

1. A little kid. 

1586 Webbe S»r. Peelrie (Arb.) jS O were thou content., 
trym kydling flo«e with me to driue to the greene fieldes. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Dr/l, Post. u. i, hlountames where the 
wanton Kidling dallies, 173a Gay ^cis GalatcOy 
O Nymph .. Like kidlings blithe and merry ! 1814 Southey 
KoJeri^ xi, At yonder door Behold the favourite kidling 
bleats unheard. 

2. slang, A little child ; a baby. 

X899 Daily A^ews 11 Feb. 3/7 The poor little kidlings* 
feet would suffer, I should think. 

Kidmutgar, variant of Khidjiutgar. 

Kidnap (ki-dnee^p), V. [f. KidjAI 5 c + Nap 
V,, to snatch, seize (cf. Nab) j possibly as a back- 
formation from Kidnapper, The words no doubt 
originated among the class which followed the 
practice of kidnapping. Bailey, Johnson, Ash, 
etc. stress kidna'py which is still usual in the 
north.] Originally, to steal or carry off (children 
or others) in order to provide servants or labourers 
for the American plantations; hence, in general 
use, to steal (a child), to carry off (a person) by 
illegal force. 

168a Luttreul Btie/Rel. (1857) h ^83 Mr. John Wilmore 
haveing kidnapped a boy of 13 years of age to Jamaica, 
a writt de homine rej^legiatuio was delivered to the sheriffs 
of London against him. ^ x688 Loud. Gos. No. 2360/3 John 
Dykes. .Convicted of Kidnapping, or Enticing away, His 
Majesty's Subjects, to go Servants into the Foreign 
Plantations. 1693 I. Mather Cases Come. (1862) 241 
A Servantj who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call 10 
into America. 1733 De Foe Col, yack (t84ol 266, I will 
kidnap her and send her to Virginia. 1809 J. Adams IVks, 
(1854) 316 The practice in Holland of kidnapping 

men for settlers or servants in Batavia; 1849 James Gi^sy 
xviii, You go kidnapping people's children, you thieves of 
human flesh. 1884 JPab D7(stocc Z03, I am not a common 
seaman, to be kidnapped in this fashion. 
jfff. 1732 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 669 We (the Irish] 
have but one dunce of irrefragable fame, ..and the Scots 
have kidnapped him from us. 1830 Kingsley Alton Locke x, 
The people who see their children thus kidnapped into hell. 
Hence Ki-dna^pped ppl, a . , Ki'dna pping' vhl. sh. 
and ppl, a.f Kidnappingly adv, 

1798 Antuyaedbin 2a Jan. (1852) 47 Courteny’s 'kidnapp’d 
rhymes. x86t Times 10 July, Full freights of kidnapped 
Chinamen. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer xio The kid- 
napped victims whom Phosnician vessels brought from 
abroad. 168* Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) !• *^7 The wit- 
ness . . were . . to prove that there was .. such a trade as 
•kidnapping or spiriting away children. 1769 Blackstonb 
Comm, IV. XV. 319 The other remaining offence, that of kid- 
napping, being the forcible abduction or stealing away of 
man, woman, or child from their own country, and selling 
fhem_ into another. 1830 Scott Demonol. iv. 127 This kid- 
napping of the human race, so peculiar to the whole Elfin 
people. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cojtq. I. v. 365 The kidnapping 
ofpersonsoffreecondition wasnot unknown. j^yAi/tenxufit 
X9 Mar, 375/3 The ^kidnapping grandmother, .is not so re- 
pellent as might be supposed. 1838 Tail's Mag. V. 206, 1 hold 
It to^have been wickedly, . .crimpingly, *kidnappmgly done. 
Kidnapper (ki’onae^psj). Also 7 -knapper, 
•uabber. [T. as prec, + -eb 1. kidnapper 

(quot. 1679); also in Johnson, Ash, etc. ; so still 
in northern use.] One who kidnaps children or 
others ; a stealer of human beings. Alsoyf^. 

1678 Phillips ( ed. 4), K{dk>uiPPers\\fi^^\'jpkKidnappersb 
those that make a trade of decoying and spiriting away 
young children to Ship them for foreign Plantations, f *079 
Roxb. Ball, (1890) VII, 13 How like kid-nappers all the 
day In every corner they survey. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 
109 Thou practises the craft of a Kidnapper, thougatheresC 
yj ^Yomen, and Children, and carriest them into a strange 
Countrey. 1778 A. Hamilton Wks, (18S6) VII. 541 For 
punishing kidnappers or persons who aid the enemy m 
^frying off the peaceable inhabitants. *834 Lytton 
Ppmpeii It. i. The Thessalian kidnapper had .stolen the 
blind girl from gentle parents. x865LiviNGSTONB^^wrjx x.Mi 
434 It is dangerous to remain in their villages at this time 
when kidnappers are abroad. 

Hence Kidna’ppery. 

1890 Murray's Mag, Apr. 463 The regions of kidnappery, 
^•^^e-trading, and freebooting ! . zr •, j 

Kidney (ki'dni). Forms: 4kidenei,4'Okya- 
(5 ?kidneye, 6 kydne), 6- kidney- f 
or PI. 4 kydnere. PI, a. 4 kideneiren, kyde- 
iteyren; j3. 4 kide-, kydeneris, kidneris, 
•nares, kydneers, -ners ; y, 6 kidneies, -neis, 
kydueys, -nes, 6-7 kidueyes, 6-9 kidnies, 0- 
kidueys. [Of obscure formation. 

On the supposition that the sing, was kidlfi)nere, this 
been inferred to be a compound, having as its second 
element ME. kidney ; and it has been 
lid{e). might represent cwiSoy or ON. 

^rounds improbable ; above all. 


womb. But this is on many grounds impn 
because the ordinary sing, ici ME. was in -e*, V'TkV^ 

instance of .iy.f/v^r<r, cx42o(rb below), being ? J * 

^^^kyineren. It is thus possible ihAtkidcnei, pi. 
had as its second element pi. eyrett, fiff * f mi^ht 
(Cf. Ger. eivr testicles.) The 
P^blyowe its form to association with 
of nrrej the later kidneies, -neys, wa.s a new pi* ‘0^ 

unanalyscd singular. But the first element remains an 
■Certain.] . . • 

1. One of a pair of glandular organs sitnated in 
Oie abdominal cavity of mammals, birds, ana 


reptilesj whicli excrete urine and so remove effete 
nitrogenous matter from the blood. Also a gland 
with similar functions found in some animals of 
lower organization. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are an article of food. 

a. sing. 

cj^s^ C/oss, Jy.de£i&besw. in Wright yac. L’ctplen 
[the miliei, boueles [neres), et reinoun {k/denei). 23., Metr. 
K oc, in Wr.-Wulcker 627/8 ReUy kedney, c 1400 Pol, Rel, 
ff L, Poems (1866) 37 The Ire in the gawle. Auaryce in the 
kydney. 2520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 39 They may be wel 
compared to the kydne that lyeih rolled in faite, and yet is 
lenehymself. x6ox Holland XL xxxvu.343 The right 
kidney in all creatures is the bigger. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Bp, 82 The stones or calculous concretions in kidney 
or bladder. 1871 M, Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. I. ix, 293 
Waiter, bring me a kidney and some stout. 

b. Of doubtful member, 

cx.120 Liber Cocorum 10 Take Ik> hert and )>o mydmv 
and pe kydnere, And hew horn smalle, as I Je lere, 

C. pi, 

a. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xxix. 13 And thou schalt take. .the 
calle of the mawe, and twey kldnerts (3 MSS. kideneiren, 
1382 the two kydneers]. Ibid. 22 Twey kideneris I3 MSS. 
kideneiren, 23821110 two reynes]. — Lrv. iii. 4 [see jS], 111400 
Prymer (1891) 104 For thou haddest my kydeneyren. 

8. <*2325 Prose Psalter lxxu[i]. 22 htyn kldnares [v.r. 
kydners] ben chaunged. 1382 Wyclip Exod. xxi.v. 13 
(see a]. 1388 — Lev. iii. 4 Thei schulen offre twey kydeneris 
(w.n kideneiren, 1382 the tworeyns]. 

y. c 15x0 Morb Picus Wks. 20/1 My reynes or kidneis, 
hath chiden me vnio the night, c 153a Du Wes Inirod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 904 The kydneys, tes rogyions. 2535 Cover, 
dale Lev. tiL 10 The two kydneys with the fat . . and the 
netc on the leuer vpon the kydneys also. zs8r Mulcastek 
Positions .vxii. (1887) 93 It driueth also the stone from the 
kidneies into the bladder. 1732 Arduthnot Rules of Diet 
256 It is suspected to be hurtful to the Kidneys. 2803 Med. 
yrnl. X. 82 Affections of the bladder and kidnies. 2857 G. 
Bird Ufifu Deposits (ed. 5) 424 Few^ remedies are so 
(Xipricious in their action as those which. .influence the 
functions of the kidne>'s. 2891 S. Mostyn Curatica 27 
Don’t you think the kidneys will be spoiled if they are not 
eaten at once? 

fg, 2591 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. u. 585 If heav’ns bright 
torches, from earth’s kidneys, sup Sum somwhat dry and 
heatfuU Vapours up. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 26S ? 2 
A Youth, who officiates as the Kidney of the Coffee-house. 

^.fig. Temperament, nature, constitution, dis- 
position ; hence, kind, sort, class, stamp, 
a 15S5 Latimer Serm, ^ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 322 To pro- 
nounce all to be thieves to a man, except myself, of course, 
and those men. .that are of my own kidney. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IK m. v. 116 Thinke of that, a man of my Kidney; 

.. that am as subiect to heate as butter, 1652 J. Hall 
Height Ehq. p. Ixxxii, Is it not belter for us that are 
men of this Kidney to have a Ruler set over us then to 
be left to our freedome. 1733 Fielding Don Quixote in 
Bng. m. iv, This fellow is not quite of a right kidney, the 
dog is not sound at the bottom. 1880 Disraeli Ettdym. 
xvfi, It was a large and rather miscellaneous party, but 
all of the right kidney. rr 

f b. Proper condition or state, order, tollo^, Ohs, 
1763 CoLMAN Terrx Fitius No. i Attempt to put their 
Hair out of Kidney, 

3. Something resembling a kidney in shape, etc. 

+ a. An ovary. Obs.rarc^'. 

2576 Turberv. Venerie Ixvi. x86 The kydneys vyhiche 
gelders take awaye from a bylche when they spaye hir. 

b. More fully an oval variety of 

potato. , , , 

2706 C. Marshall Carden, xv. (1813) 249 The red nosed 

kidney.. is a great favorite. *839 Penny Cycl. \lll.zgx/s 
The earliest potato is called the Superhne White Kidney. 
1840 Hood Up the Rhine m The nc-xt dish.. was of very 
small, very waxy kidney potatoes. 1892 Zancwill Chiia, 
Glutto II. 6 Kidne>'s or regents, my child ? 

1 4. Kidneys of wheat, an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptural e.xpression ‘ fat of kidneys of 
wheat’ Deut. xxaii. 14 = Vs. c.xlvii. 14 ‘the fat 
of wheat the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
fat and esp. the kidney-fat, as the choicest part 
of an animal, which was therefore offered in 
sacrifice. 

iSiiBiDLEZ).-n/.x«iii. n. i66jJeb. TAVLoa5c™..Oeur4 
Id Priutatdrcl. lo If the Coro dyes and lives again ..m 
ie'vCdnre of a leaf, in the fulness of the Ear, m the Kid- 
neys of the wheat. a 1673 G. SwiNsocKin Spnrgeon Tr^ras. 
Day. Ps. xxxvi. 8 tBread] made of the kidneys of the wheat, 
of the finest flour. r»r v. 

5 a/trib. and Comb. a. attributive : Ot or be- 
longing to the kidneys, as disease, fat, 

form, substance, suet, ’iubCf -vein, etc. j made 
of or containing kidneys, as kidney pie, soup. 
b similative, as kidtiey-fortn, tidiiey-s/iaped aiijs. 
isso Sci. Amer. LXI. ^8 Liver and ‘Kidney Dneasra. 
HosTEaCiH’nnifed.s) ai3 kidney fat of a loin 

of veal 1883 Havteb Carlmma 3 Great virtues are aun- 
Iiuted bv the Australian aborigines to the kldney-tat of their 
17^ KiatvAN Elen. Mm. (ed. a) I. 3° ‘Kidney. 
S “r reform, round, elections. iSii Pin^ebton 
n rat They are quite different from rolled pebbles, 

Sd 5e oftenofatotenedVraetiutesa-kidneyfori^ rSjS^ 

nii^s Sk. Boo, The Streets (1S50) 33/‘ The Mney-pK 
^ w hS walked away with his wrarehouse on his arm. 

Trems. L. «7 The receptacle is 
1757 Tvetnev y . J x 337 W, PniLElts 


1873 T. H. 


^^01, 1- ^rt/:Se/(l'^aSSn“fule..ron be 

/'■iwfou^IjSinllJhe 4 ldiey sufctance. i8aa in 
VtJdRUes (1885) 1 . 03 Their -‘kins, colour of veal 
?lS?ney.i'u;t =54 The epi. 


thelium. of the •kidney .tubes. 1597 A. M. tr, Guillemeau's 
Fr. Chirurg. 30/1 The fourth is the mediane, or *kidney. 
vaytie, situated belowe tlie foote. iS83 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life no The pulmonary vein., is joined., before 
it enters the auricle by the efferent kidney veins. 

c. Special combs. : kiduey-cotton, a variety of 
Gossypiuvi harbadense, a cotton plant of which the 
seeds are in kidney-shaped masses; f kidney- fetch 
—kidney-veich\ kidney-link, a coupling below 
the collar of the harness of a horse; fkidney- 
lipped a., hare-lipped; kidney ore, bajmatite 
occurringinkidney-shaped masses ; kidney-paved 
a.y paved with cobble stones ; kidney-piece, a 
^ camwithakidney-sliaped outline; kidney-potato: 
see 3b; kidney-stone, a stone of a kidney shape, a 
cobble ; spec, see quot, 1861 ; Mdney table, a table 
having a kidney-shaped top ; kidney-vetoh, a legu- 
minous herb(W«//ij'//A t/n///5rflna).Lady’s-finger3. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 256, 1 prepared a parcel of the 
silk, and also a parcel of the •kidney, or Brazilian cotton. 
1671 Skinner Kiymol. Ling. Angl., Bot., •Kidney-fetch. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 353 Ladies-Finger or 
Kidney Fetch is not uncommon imchalky p.T5lures. i£33 
J. P. Groves From Cadet lo Captain xxii. 223 Harnessing 
..Nellie]s ponies..he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the *kidney-links on the top of the collars. 2648 
Herrick Hesper., Upon yollic's IFife, Squint-ey’d, hook- 
nos’d; and lastly *kidney-lipt. 2750 R. Pococke Trav. 
(1888) 15 Three sorts of ore, the finest is the •kidney ore. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 441 The meials 
appear only in kidney-ores, and present the most delusive 
appearances. 2889 Daily Tel. 19 Apr. 6/4 The principal 
street.. emerged from the •kldnej'-paved condition and got 
itself macadamised. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 
43 On the arbor of the annual wneel is fixed a brass cam or 
‘ *kidney piece '. x86i Bristow Gloss, Min,, * Kidney. stones, 
a local name for small hard nodules .. washed out of the 
cliffs on the north shore of Weymouth. 1890 rath Cent. 
Nov. 842 Regimental highlows will not stand the rough 
kidney stones of the barrack stables for more than six months, 
2845 Disraeli ,j^'<J//(r863) 193 He was seated in an easy chair, 
befbrea*kidneyt.TbleatH’hichhewasivriiing. 1706 Phillips, 
*Kiduey.vetch and Kidney’tuori, several sorts of Herbs. 

Ki^ey beau, Mduey-beau. 

1 . The ordinary n.ame given to two species of 
Phascolus (N.O. Lesuminosts), known as tlie 
dwarf French bean {P. vulgaris'), and the Scarlet 
Runner {P. inultijlonis), of which the anripened 
pods and the ri pe seeds are used as food : see Beak 3. 

1548 Turner A’tin/rr o/Herles 75 Smitax horiensis.. lossy 
be called in engiish Kydney beane, because the scede is 
lyke a Kydney. 1548-62 (see Bean 3]. x6oi Holland PHny 
]. 570 The Pulse called Pha.‘>eoii, 2. Kidney Beans vse Co 
be eaten cod and al together. 1732 ARBuriiNor Rules of 
Diet i. in Aliuieuts, etc. 252 Beans and Kidney-Deans have 
the some (Qualities. 2882 Carden 2 Apr. 222/2 Few plants 
are more tender early in the season than Kidney Beans. 

2 . Kidney-bean tree. A climbing shrub of tlie 
leguminous genus IVislaria as the American 
species, IP. frutescens, and the Chinese, bV. c/iinen- 
sis, both grown as wall-cUmbers in Great Britain. 

2742 Compl. Fam..piece 11. iii. 3S0 There are several other 
Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as .. Catesby's 
Climber, or Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree. 27^ J. LEE/«/mf. 
Bot. App. 316 Kidney Bean-tree of Carolin.o, Glycine, 1897 
Britton & Brown Flora North. States Canada II. 294 
Krauntia /JtiAtcchj— American Wisteria .. Called also 
Kidney-bcan Tree. 

Ki'diieywort. Herb, [See Wort.] The plant 
Cotyledon Umbilicus., also called Navelwort; see 
also quot, 1866. 

x64oParkinson 7'/n:<2/.,F(rA74t Wall Pennywort, Hipwort, 
Kidneywort. 2854 Gissisc in Pharuiac, yrnl. XIII. 459 
One of the common names. .is kidney-wort. x866 Treas. 
Bot. 646/2 Kidney-wort, Umbilicus peudulinus, also Saxl. 
fraga sUtlaris. 

Ki'd-skiu. The skin of a kid, esp. such skin 
tanned and used for gloves; also applied to 
skins of lambs and other animals used for this pur- 
pose, Also alt rib., as kid-skin glove. 

c 264s Howell Lett. xW. (1765) ig A dozen pair of the best 
white Kid-skin Gloves the Royal-Exchange can afford. 2657 
Tiiornley tr. Longus' Daphnis <y Chloe 29 Daphnls saw 
Chios in her Kidskin, and her Pine coronet. 2729 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade 94 Kid-skins, Paper, Pruans, Linens and 
wrought Silks. 2826 Scott Woodst, 1, What is a glover but 
a tailor working on kid-skin ? x8*6 Lamo Elia Ser. lu Pop. 
Fallacies xv, Another bad dipped his scooped palm in a kid- 
skin of wild honey. 

Blidyei', variant of Kiddier. 

Kie, variant of J^e, pL of Cow. 

Kief, Kliefekil, variants of Kef, Kefpekiei.. 

1 ( Kie’Me (kPkf). Also kee-kee. [Maori.] 

A New Zealand climbing plant, Freycinelia Banksii 
(N.O. Pandanacex), the leaves of which are woven 
into baskets, etc. Also attrib. 

2854 Colder Pigeon's Parlt. Notes 77 The tr^ were .. 
covered with a kind of parasite plant, called a keckce, having 
a ihick cabbage-hke stock. 1873 Bcllf.r Birds New Zeal. 
(i2S3) II. •?t7, I drew out the nest raalerials, consisting of 
shreds cf'kiekie-leaves and other dry ruitr. 2882 T. H. 
Potts Out in the Open 20 iMortb) The unused food .. 

loeethcr with the empty kic-kic baakets. 

Kaele, obs. f. Keki. n.i, Kiln :b. Kiell, obs. L 
Keel, Een, obs. f. kine, pK of Cow. 

Kier (kl»j). Forms; 6kearo, keyxe, ykeerc, 

9 keir, kier. [Known only from second half of 
1 6th c. : cf. ON. kcr vessel, tub (Nonv. kjer, Sw.v 
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Da. te/-) = OHG. char, Goth, to.] ftl- A 
brewing-vat (also boilins; brewing; gyle-, gylins- 
kier'). Obs. b. A large vat in which cloth is boiled 
fur bleaching or other purposes {b/eac/iin^-kier). 

1573 Zauc. .y C/ics/i. ]WiUs (Chelham, 1884) 64 One brew. 
Inge ke.'ire, and a troghc for i^'ime iji. ^ A yailingc kcarc 
NijfA JS79 iChelham, 1861) toi Six great vessels of 
tymber called keares other fTurnyture for the brewehousc 
and backehouse. 158* Lane. Wills {iZsfi 1* *33 Dyversc 
stone ttowes keyre.s and arke<. 163s Bitcucio.v J ynv. 
(Chetham) 104, 1 look notice of that common brew-house .. 
and observed there . . boiling keercs. [c 1746, 177^: sec Gyll- 
KLR.] 1839 UiiE Difi. Ar/s 138 The wooden kievc, or kicr, 
containing the cloth. iSjgS^ons’ Li/ej-cl. Indttsl.Arts 1. 5*5 
For yarn and thread, it is very usual to have the fahe bottom 
of the bleaching kier, or pot, movable. 1883 A/ane/t. Kxant. 
30 Oct 7/2 This kier .. was used for boHing .. cotton flock 
and other substances used in paper-making. 

Hence Kl'orful. 

1879 Spotis" EncycL huiust. Arts I. 515 A whole kicrful of 
yarn or thread is chemicked at once, 1884 Twies 15 Apr. 8 
A large kierful of cloth of about 30 cwt. 

II Kieselgubr (kr'-z’lg; 7 r). [Ger. (named by 
Ehrenberg), f. kieset gravel, CtlKanA -t- Gunit.J 
An earth composei of the siliceous remains of 
diatoms, used as an absorbent of nitroglycerine in 
the manufacture of dynamite ; diatomitc. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 11. 176 A porous, infusori.al,siliciou3 
earth known in Germ.any as * Kieselguhr ’. //>/«/., None of 
the.se [.'rbsorbcntsj appeared thoroughly equal to Kieselguhr 
in their power of retaining a very large proportion of the oil. 
1885 Marti.sd.ile & Westcott E.xtra Pharmacop. (cd. 4) 
226 Kieselguhr, a diatomaccous earth, known as while peat. 
Sieserite (krzaroil). [Named (1861) after 
D. G. Kiescr, of Jena.] Hydrous magnesium 
sulphate, usually occurring in fine, granular, white 
masses, in the salt-mines at Stassfurt in Prussia 
and elsewhere. Used in making Epsom Salts, and 
in the manufacture of potash salts. 

i85a Auur. yrnl. Sc. _Ser, it, XXXIV. 214, 1875 Urc's 

Diet. Arts III. X7 Kieseriie appears likely to prove a valuable 
accession to our. .useful minerals. 1876 Pace Adv. Tc.vi‘tL', 
Geol. .\vi. The kieserite is in beds from 9 to 12 inches thick. 

iciest, Kieatein, Kiever: sec Keest, Kye«t- 
EiN, KiVEii. KifF : see Kith ji. 

Kight, Bjjt, obs. forms of Kite. Ki-hi: see 
Kt-\’r. ICiKt, obs. f. caught-, pa. t. of Catch v. 
llEilrar (ki’kii). [Hindi htkar.'l The name in 
India of species of Acacia, esp. A. aralica, yielding 
much of the best gum arable. 

1883 CasselCs Fam.Alag, Oct. 685/1 The Coccus laeea, .is 
also found on. .the Kikar arai/Cit). 1899 

Cos, 17 Aug. 7/1 One evening.. he called me to wlterc be 
stood by the kikor tree. 

Kike, obs. form of Keek v.^ Kick v. 
fKxkelot. Ods. rarc^K [Form and origin 
uncertain: d.g/g£ht,QiQVE.'S.‘\ A tattling woman, 
a magpie. 

a tzi$ Auer. R. 83 Me sei5 upon ancren, het euerlch mest 
haueS..ane rikelot rd/i*.C. kikelot (ptot)] l^et cakele8 hire al 
(let heo isihS o8er ihere6. 

Kil, obs. form of Kill v., Kiln sh, 

Kilampere (ki-laempeoj). £Uctr. [f. kit- (see 
Kilo-) -i- Ampere.] A thousand amperes. 

189* Barh. Smith Sc Hudson Arithm, /or Schools 147 A 
thousand miliiamperes make an Ampere, a thousand amperes 
make a Kilampere. 

Kilbrickenite (kilbirkenail). Min. [Named 
from Kilbricken, co, Clare, Ireland, where found; 
see -iteI.] Sulph-antimonide of lead, of a lead- 
grey colour and metallic lustre; Gkocronite. 

1^0 Proc. R. Irish Acad. I. 472 Kilbrlckcnitc^ as Dr. 
Apjohn proposed to call this mineral, is obviously what 
Berzelius denominates a sulphur salt. 

Kilbuck, Kilcow, Kildee, -deer; see Kill-. 
Kilder^U (kiddaikin). Forms : a. 4 kyner-, 
5 kynder-, 6 kynterkyn, kinderkind, O-7 
kinderkin. 0 . 4-6 kilderkyn, 5-6 kylder-, (6 
kild©-), -kyn, -kin, (6 -ken), 6- kilderkin. 
[Of Du. or LG. origin : cf. MDu. kituierkin, more 
commonly kindeken, kinneken (or also 

kyntken, -ktjn, kimviekijn (seeKEiiPKiN, Kinkin), 
the fourth part of a tun, etc. (cf. Du. kinnetje, 
TL firkin) : a dim. form, referred to kintal, quintal, 
med.L. qtiinid/e, Ger, dial, kindd, kindle (i^tU c. 
chindel ) : see - kin . (Cf. Grimm s. v. Kindhin^, 
Verwijs & Verdam s. v. Kindekijn 2 .) The cliangc 
fof kin- to kil- is app. peculiar to Eng., and is 
Jound already in 14th c.] 

1 . A cask for liquids, fish, etc. of a definite 
•capacity (half a barrel). 

By the statute of 1531-2 the kilderkin for beer had to con- 
-tain 18 gallons, that for ale 16 gallons. 

a. 1530 YattonChurch-w. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 146 Payd 
•for ij kynterkynnys toy^ cherchehowse..vii]‘*. 1398 Bxrrkt 
Theor. Warres v. lii. 135, 50 klnderkins and barrels to cary 
ahe small cordage. 16738. Reproo/ Kelt. Transp. ii 

Some kinderfcins, some hogsheads, some tuns. 

1390 Letter Bk. H., Guildhall London, If. 247 Omnes 
•anguille in undecim. barelUs ct uno kilderkyn. Ibid., Dicti 
barelli et kilderkyn cum anguillis in elsdem. >530 Palscr. 
.236/1 Kylderken, a vessell,caci7«r, ssyi-^Act^/Hcn.VllI, 
-C.4 The Ale bruers. .have used.. to make..theyr barrels kil- 
derkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie contenie rate 
and assisse than they ought to be. 1639 i** ’i** Lechford 


Note-hk. (1885) ir8 Divers poods. .\v«^ were put up in foure 
chests, three butts,.. three kilderkins. 1869 \V. ^loLVNl-:ux 
Burton on Trent 949 These casks consist of kilderkins, 
barrets, hogsheads, and butts. 

attrib. *565 Act 8 Eliz, c. 9 8 i Cowpers might Iiavc 
bowght . .a thowsnnd of Kilderkin lloordes for nyiic shillings. 

2 . A cask of this size filled with some commodity; 
llie quantity contained in such a cask ; hence, a 
measure of capacity for various kinds of goods. 

It varied, according to commodity, from 16 to x8 old wine 
gallon-i ; a kilderkin of butter ucigiicd X12 )b<:. 

a. 1391 RarlDetby's Kxp. (CaindenlQd l*ro iij kynerkynes 
tie saTmonc saKo. Ibid. 97 Pro j kynerkyn anguillnrum. 
14*3 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/2 Nether kyuderkyns, ’t'ercianes, 
aud firdekyns of Ilcryng. 1^7 in Wadlcy Bristol Wills 
fi8&6) 252 A kynlcrkin of hcriiigcs tiowc Laden abourd the 
Peter of M ilford. 

0 . 139* Earl Derb/s E.tp. (Camden) 158 Clcrlco coquine 
per manui Johannis Baunche de Linne pro] kilderkyn di. 
dc siorgon. 1410 E. E. /PzV/f (12, E. T, S.) 17 Y bc.<iuc|;e 
.YU peuyvvorth bred, & 1. kyldcrkyn of ale, to be spended at 
mydirige. xs^Compt Bk.Dav. Wedderburttei^.M,^,) 
S.iuld..3 kildekins feggis. 1670 Eacharu CV;;/. Clerj^y%$ 
The last kilderkin of dnr.k is near departed, sjyj IIi:iutKr.i:v 
.///. (0 Querist ui. § 158 Twopence advance in a kilderkin 
of corn. J87X M, Coi.liss Mu;. .5- Merck. I. ix. 250 A huge 
..kettle,, .nolding aliout a kilderkin. 

3 . iransf. antl^^n 

*593 Pi.Kt-K Edw. / Wks. (Rildg.) 383/1 '1‘hcn. .pluck out 
iby spigot, and draw us a frcsli {>ot from the kinder-kind of 
thy knowledge, t6oo Nasue Sununcr't Last Will in 
Kazl. DodsleyWll. 57 To broach this little kilderkin of my 
corpse. 168a Dhvden Mac PI, 196 A tun of man in ihy 
larce bulk is writ, But sure thowVt but a kilderkin of wit. 
Kilo, variant of Kyi.e^. 

Kilerg (ki*big). Physics, [f. kil- (see Kilo-) 
4- Kuc.] A measure of work iu the ceniimctre- 
gramme-sccond system, equal to a thousand ergs. 

1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc, 224 The grammc-ccntimetrc i.s 
rather less than the kilerg, being about 980 ergs. 

Kiles, Sc. valiant of Kaylks. 

Kiley, variant of Kylie, boomerang. 
Killiaiuite(kMainoit). [f. thesurn.'imc 
see -ITE k] An appellation sometimes given to 
members of the ‘New Conne.xton* of Methodists, 
after Alex. Kilhamthc founder of the body in 1797. 

1815 \VtLUA.\ts Diet, Rr/i^., Kilhamites \ tlius the .Metho- 
dists of the^ New connection are sometimes called, from 
^^r. AUx. Ktlham, who was a considerable preacher among 
them, i860 J. Gauos'kk Faiths World II, 440/2 'J’hls 
decided rerus.!! on the part of the Conference to allow the 
introduction of the l.ay element into their body, gave rise to 
the formattoa of a new society of Methodists, commonly 
known by the name of Kllhamucs, or as they styled them- 
selves the Methodist.. New Connexion. 

KlUe-vert, kilio-vine : sec Keelivine. 
Kilin, variant of Kylis. 

KiU (kil), sb.i Also 3 oul (iV). [f. Kill t/.] 

1 1 . A stroke, blow. Obs. rare—', 
a S225 Aner. R, 128 zVse swln Ipund ine sti uortc uetten, 
8c forte greaten a^ein kc cul of her eax. 

2 . The act of killing an animal hunted as game. 

185a R. S. Surtees Sponces Sp. Tour ix. 48 A run vvith 

a kill. X883 E. P£NNELL-Ei.MiiiKSr Cream Leleestersh. 404 
'i'he second run.. led to a charming scamper, with a cle.nn 
kill at the end, X899S1R R. Pavnb Gallwxv Lett, toyoun^ 
Shooters 145 no/r, In all-round shooting, fifteen kills to 
twenty shots is rarely don& 

3 . A killed animal, csp. one killed by sportsmen 
01 by beasts of prey. 

1878 J. Incus Sport 4 * Work xxi. 287 In beating for 
tiger, ..the appearance of the kill. .often affords valuable 
indications to the sportsman. 1893 Selous Trav. S, E, 
A/rica 424, I cherished a hope that the lions. .would return 
and drive the hyxnas off their kilL 
Kill (kil), sbA U,S, local, [a. Du. kil, MDu. 
kille river-bed, channel] A stream, ‘creek*, or 
tributary river; so called in parts of N. America 
originally settled by the Dutch (esp. in place-names, 
as SclmylkiU). 

1669 Pcnnsylv. Archives I. 29 A Certain Island. .lying 
and being in a Kill which runnes into the Scholekill. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. I, 494 A little pleasant .stream, called 
Eusopus kill or creek. 1879 J. Burroucjis Locusts rj- W, 
Honey 169 Kills and dividing ridges. 

Kill (kil), Also kil. [a. Ir. and Gael, cill, 
Olr. cell (a. L. cello. Cell), cell, church, burial 
place (esp. as first element of place-names).]. The 
cell of an old Celtic monk or hermit ; an ancient 
Irish or Scottish church. 

1817 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 190 Ripon .. where was 
a kil or cel of the Culdee.s in the time of Bede, 1851 H. 
Newland The Erne 191 It once contained a cell, or kill, 
and is the real Enniskillen. 

Kill, Also kiln. [Origin unascertained.] 
On tile Thames : An eel-trap or weel. 

1630 in Dtscr. Thames (1758) 66 No Fisherman, .shall lay 
any Weels called Kills in any Place of the River. 1879 in 
H. ^ Q. 5th Ser, XI, 245 Kiln, an eel-trap, called also a 
‘ weel’ or ‘ weal In use on the Thames. 

Kill (kil), V, Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed (kild). 
Forms: a. 3-~4CUlle(ii, kuil0(n(«). ^ 3 . 4kille(n, 
4~5 kylie, 6 kyll, 6-7 kil, 6- kill. 7. 5-6 kelle. 
5 . Sc. 5-6 kele, keill. Pa, t, 3-4 culde, 4-6 
^ld(e, 5 kyld(e, (5-6 kelit, etc.) ; 4-- killed. 
Pa. pple. 4(y-)culled,(i-)kild0),y-keld,4-killed 
( 5 “^ kyld, kelyt, keild, etc., 6 kylt, 6- kilt). [Of 
obscure origin ; not found.in the cognate langs. 


to 

OE. .w —V, wiiuuiui sense is against 

tins. Known first m Layamon, and m southern icAts in 
fortn ciil/cn, krdten. In midL dial, normally killdn Im 
the common form in ME. ; kelU is rare. The usiii Sc! 
form in i5-i6lh c. was kele, keill, the vowel of which is 
difficult to account for. In ME. the pa. t. .and pa. ddIc 
varied between killed and kild\ exceptionally the p&e! 
appears as kiU^di. spilC), now regarded as an Irishism, iid 
sometimes used jocularly, csp. in hcnse 6 b.J 

tl. traits. To strike, hit; to beat, knock. Also 
with off, and absol, or intr. Also fig. Obs. 

CX205 Lav. 20319 Oftc me hinc sroa:t mid smairle rerden* " 
oftc me hinc culdc; swa me deD crosce. aisze Auer, A*' 
126 pauh a word cullc he I=ihcc} ful herde up o bine heorte 
23 . . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 876 Wc kyllc of J>yn heued. a tyj< 
Joseph Arim. 545 He siarte vp and sireftle to bis bache 
cuUcs on mennes bedes |>at Jici doun lyen. ’ 

t b. 'Po cast or throw out ; to clear out, 

(For a similar connexion between the notions of striking 
and throwing, cf. the senses of G. schlagen (Da. slna) Suv, 
and schmeissen (Da. smidt) Smite.) 

a 22*5 Auer. R. 346 Auh to hire owune schrift-feder, o5er 
to summe o5rc^ Uf-aoUe monuc : jif heo mei hinc habUn, 
kullc al ut het is iSc krockc [v.r. culle al j>c pot ui). ' 

2 . To put to death; to deprive of life; to slay, 
slaughter. In early use implying personal agency 
and the use of a weapon ; later, extended to any 
means or c.tusc whicli puls an end to life, as an 
accident, over-work, grief, drink, a disease, etc. 

a, e 1330 King 0/ Tars 179 The SarazIns withoulcn faylc 
The Cristene culde In that oataylc. 23.. Song Yesterday 
246 in E, E. P. (1862) 137 ^if |>i neijebor ke manas, Ohur to 
cullc, ©kur 10 bclc. 2377 I.ANCL. P. PI, B. Prol. 185 Thou; 
we culled [C’te.tt 199 hadde ycullld] ]>c catte.^ut sholde )>tt 
come another. Ibid. xvi. 237 Thei casten & cootreueden 
To kullc liyiu whan l>ei mi^tc. 

p. C1374 Chaucer Auel. d* Are. 53 Yche other for to 
kylie With b!od>r speris. 1382 Wvclif Luke xx. 15 'I’his Is 
the cyr, .sle w'e him. . .And the! killiden him. 2387 Tkevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VIII. 5 At Wycombmalban f>ey wcrei-kilde 
[v, r. y-ke!dj. e 2400 Desir. 'i'roy 1343 paire kyng was kylt. 
*53 ® Stahkev Englami 1. iii. 98 Commynly liicy be other 
kyld where they arc brede or sold. 159a Sixs’SER F, Q. i. 

V. 26 What act thou, that tclst of Nephews kilt? 163* 
Litiicow Trav. x. 479 .Men are rather killed with the 
impatience they have in adversity, then adversity it selfe. 
ry .... ... -.0 A_..l - TUI...... .1.- 
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358 This terrible blast .. instantly kills all those that it 
involves in its passage. 2848 Tjiackerav FairAv, 
He was killing himself by late hours and intense applica- 
tion. X89S Lau/ Times C. 13^/2 A man who had been 
killed at a level crossing by a railway train. 

ftg. 2624 Saul Came Cntsse A iv b, But os they [pawn-s] 
m.-treh who .so they finde doe in their colour stand, Sucli 
may they kill. 

y. *387 (>ce P\ <1x400 Octouian 1063 Thy fader hath 
keld Well many a bole and doun yfeldL c 2^40 PartonoPj 
J054 Kclle these peuple of faJsJawe.^ 15.. in BatM.A/S. 
if. *45 a, Tclyeouris ar lyrranis tn kelllng of lyiss. 

6. c:47o Henry Wallace vi. 651 His brothir Hew was 
keljt ihar full cald. 2508 Kenscoib Fiyting tv. Dunbar 
271 'The feild, Quhair twelve thowsand trewoMltismen wet 
keild. X57* Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 46 Sair Misut 
thay my Jmsband commoun-wcill, And maid thairyowis and 
alibis liim for to keill. a 2605 Mostcomerie Misc. Pcetns 
iii. 29 Vncourtcsly thus keill lhay mo Than I. 

b. With adverbial extensions, as kill out\away^ 
•\doiun, t"/)i ^tll off, to cut off completely, to 
remove, extinguish, or get rid of (a number, awhole 
tribe, etc.) by killing. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 2377 pe kyng of paire kythe was 
killid doun & heded. c 2450 Holland Haivlat 566 He.. 
Kelit dovne lhar capltanis. 1530 Palsgr. 598/2, X kyll up, 
as one that kylleih the resydewe where many have Leii 
kyllcd afore. 1607 Topsell Four/, jffrosrx <1658) 520 
Although the foecundily of Swine be great, j'cl it is belter 
to kill off two or three, . . then to permit them to su(:k ineir 
dam. 1641 Hindu J. Bruen xiv. 47 Hee presenriy killed up 
the game, and disparked the Parke. ■ 1849 Taits Alag. 
XVI. 90/1 The w.irs of the Roses killed them. out. 18^ 
Tenn’vson Queen Mary iii. v, Sometimes I wishu 
That I were caught, and kill'd away at once Out of the 
flutter. 2894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 264 [NatureJ 
produces fitness by kiiling off the unfit. 

c. ^Yilh complement expressing the result ; to 
kill to ('t into, unio) death, to kill dead. (Cf. Ger. 
todtschlagen, Du. doods/aan.) 

236a Langl. P. pi. XI. 2S2 Poule pe apostil pat no pile 
ne hadde, Crhtene kynde to kille to depe. c x^oo Ptstr. 
Troy X734-The Grekes..kyld all our kynnesmen into colde 
detne. 2614 Bp. Hall No Peace tvith Rome 21 (L.) In ine 
popish churches. . their very walls kill us dead, ifoo Cotton 
Espernon 1. 1. 35 Some of the company, .found the Horse. , 
kill’d Slone dead. 2700 Farqohar Constant Couple iv. ». 
Are you sure you killed him dead ? 188a J. C* Morison 
Macaulay iii. 92 Bentley did kill his adversary dead. 

d. absol. To perform the act of killing; m 
commit murder or slaughter. 

153s COVERDALE Exod. XX. 13 Thou shalt not kyll. x593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. YI, iv. iii. 8 Thou shalt haue a License to 
kill for a hundred lacking one. 1653 HolckOFX Procopius, 
Pers. Wars i. 2 Which gives such force to the Arrow, tnat 
where it lights it kils. x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXV- 300 
They killed in one of the new plantations near hJankney. 
1883 Black in Harper's Mag. Dec. 64/2 They had not 
been ‘ killing’ at any of the farms. ^ ^ 

e. rV/Zr. in passive sense : To be killed; tosuner 
killing. Of an animal : To yield (so much meat) 
when killed. 

*857 7»«/. R-. Agric. Soc. XVIII. i. 162 On inquiry of 
butchers., I find that one characteristic of a beast whicn 



KILL. 


KILL-DEVIL. 


kilis well, is to have a little stomach. x888 Whitby Caz, 
25 Feb. 4/7, I saw the cow in the slaughter-house. ..She 
killed 34 stones. 

f. trails. To procure (meat) by killing animals. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) i Sam. ,\xv. n My bread, & my 

water, & my flesh that I haue killed for my sherers. 1689 
Luttbell Btief ReL <1857) The lords of the admiralty 

have sent orders, .to kill beefe and pork for 65 men of war. 
1838 James i?<id< 5 rrvi. The beef was not killed at the end 
of the table. 

g. To represent as killed or as dead. To kill off', 

to remove the names of dead officers from the navy- 
list (Smyth IV'ord-bk. 1867 ). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq, I. iii. 199 note. Richer seems 
to kill him IRolfJ at Eu in 925. Mod. A novelist who 
always kills the hero in the last chapter. 

3. transf To destroy the vitality of (any organism 
or organic substance), the activity of (a disease, etc.). 
Also, in later use, To destroy, break up, or ruin 
anything. 

1530 Palscr. 598/2, I kyll, as any freatynge medecyne 
kylleth deede flessiie. 1558 Warde tr. AUxis' Seer. (1568) 
40 a, An oyntment to kill^ the plague. 3608 Topsell 
Serpents 725 With this they kill hair, for upon the 
place where the hair was puld off, they pour this blond, and 
then it never groweth more. 1658 A. Ko.v Wter/z' Sttt^. 
If. ix. 83 A Surgeon made experiment on him with the white 
of Eggs and Bole, whereby the Eye was killed. 1697 
Dryden Georg', i. 225 Tough Thistles choak’d the 

Fields, and kill'd the Corn. 1799 Young Agric. Lines. 145 
(E. D. p.) Potatoes have quite killed the Land. 1872 Huxley 
Ph^s. i. x8 \ burn may kill more or less of the skin. Mod. 
With us the fuchsia is killed down every winter, and so 
never grows to a shrub in the open air. 

b. To destroy the active quality of (a substance) ; 
e.g. the fluidity of mercury, the ductility of wire. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 724 note, Some thinke 
that Quicke-silvet cannot quite be killed. 1694 Salmon 
Bate's Dispens. (1713) 661/2 The Quick-silver, before it <An 
be mixed with the other Ingredients, is to be killed with 
the Turpentine. 1W5 MefxM. Star 1 June, If the phosphorus 
had not been properly ‘killed’ by being mixed with gum, 
it would probably explode when chloride of potass was 
added. i8js ^tire's Diet. Arts III, 846 The lye will have 
lost its causticity, or, in technical language, . . it is killed. 
1876 Pbeecc & SiVEWRiCHT Telegraphy 177 The wire .. 
to be then stretched killed*) to the extent of twp per cent, 
by passing round drums, either varying in diameter or 
differentially geared as to speed. x88x Young Every man 
hh own Mechanic % 1406 Dampness in the air technically 
speaking kills the size, that is to say deprives it of Its 
binding power. ' 

0 . To neutralize the effect of. 

*858 O. W, Holmes Aui. Break/.d. (1665) 122 Indefinite 
quantities of black tea to kill any extra glass of red claret 
he may have swallowed, 

4. To destroy, do away with, put an end to, 
suppress (a feeling, desire, project, or other non- 
material thing). 

Misyn Fire 0/ Love 8t Well vsyd in prayinge . . all 
wykkydnes kylland & vnclennes. 1573 Cartwright Hepl. 
Answ, Admonit. 26 Sufficient to quench her thirst and kill 
net Jimiger, 1579-80 Nobth Plutarch (1595) =36 Too 
sodaine honour in youth kllleth further desire of fame. 
1617 R. WiLKiNso.v Bartoiek bridge 22 Yea, wane and 
contention kill up even conscience it selfe. 3710 
No. 191 p I The monstrou< Affectation of being thought 
artful, immediately kills all Thoughts of Humanity and 
Goodness. 185X D. Jerrold St. Giles iy. 31 {He} detected 
“IS wife painfully endeavouring to kill a laugh. 187* 
Liodon Elem. Relig. vi, 214 In the Jew of the age of Tiberius, 
the national feeling.. had almost killed out thebuman. 1873 
Black Pr, Thule xix, You have killed her faith as well as 
ruined her life. 

b. To neutralize, destroy, or spoil (an appear- 
ance or quality) by contrast or incongruity. 

X859 Guluck & Timos Paint. 117 The necessity of using 
body-colour, in order, by its opacity, to ‘ kill ’—using the 
painter's phrase— ..the unpleasant hue of the photograph. 
»??7 r. C, Cox Ch. Derbysh. II. 378 The high blank w.'ills. . 
xul the grace of the lancet windows on the.. sides oi the 
chancel. 

_5. To consume or spend (time, or portion of 
time), so as to bring it to an end. Said of a person, 
or an occupation or amusement. 

t7»a Vandr. & CiB, Prov. Husb. i, What think you, if we 
^hree sat soberly down to kill an hour at ombre? 1708-74 

rup{ERi7.^<x/ 578 It ridiculous toseehow many 

shifts are made to kill time, as it is c.aned, x8a$ 

Grey l v, A sawney who was killing the halwioliday 
V.looking out of the window. 1874 L. Stephen Hours m 
Ubrary 11892) I. ii. 64 Tapestry, in which ladies employea 
^beir needles by way of killing time. 

In hyperbolic use: To come near to killing. 
O'. To overwhelm (a person) by a strong impression 
on the mind, as of admiration, astonishment, alarm, 
grief, etc, ; to impress with irresistible force. 

*634 [see Killing^//, rt. 2 c]. 17XX Steele No. 144 

they IHandsom People] do not kill at brst Sigh , 

'he Phrase is, a second Interview disarms them of alt tneir 
Power. pop^ Jia/e Lock v. 68 Chloe Stepp d m 

and kill'd him with a frowm 3783 Mad. D’Arblay Dic^y 
J an.» He behaves to me with a kind of deference that kills me. 
b. To injure seriously ; to affect with severe pain 

or suffering. (An Irishism.) ^ . 

38<» Mar. Edgeworth Castle Raokrent 158 ^ V ^ 
^ktent was all kilt and smashed, and they lifted f 

acabm hard by. .and they say my lady can tlive any >• 
'8x4 C. K.-S11ARPE Cord. (1888) II. 303, I am so kdt all 
Over With rheumatism, as Irishmen speak, that I can scarce y 
hold a pen. ,, ... 

In various phrases, a. To kill a balli (o) m 
tennis, to strike a ball so as to prevent U from 
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being returned (see quot 1883 ); (b) in football, to 
stop a ball dead. 

1883 Daily News 26 June 6/6 Posting themselves close to 
the net, to intercept the ball as it came over, and by a 
severe downward stroke to hit it in such a manner that it 
could not possibly be returned— or, in other words, to * kill ’ 
It. 1900 Ibid. 23 Apr. 8/x The ball had come in from the 
light, and McLuckie killed it, and shot a goal. 

b. To kill a bill (in parliament) ; to defeat it 
totally ; to prevent it from passing ; to veto it. 

183a J. W. Crokf.r in C. Papers Apr. (1884), I have just 
had Haddington ^yith me. He is confident of killing the 
bill. xB88 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. l vi. 73 By ‘killing* 
more bills th.*in all bis predecessors put together had done, 
Mr. Cleveland raised himself In public opinion. 

t e. To kill one's heart', to depress or discourage 
one completely. Obs. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur 'x. Iviii, Fy vpon treason said sir 
Tryslr.'im,for hit kylleth myherte to here this tale. 3579>6o 
North Plutarch <2676) 343 For their hearts ivere killed, 
because, .they were ever overthrown. 1654 SirE, Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) H. 124 To see us totally ruined 
rather then deale with people according to their deserts, it 
kills our harts. 

d. To kill with kindness : to destroy or fatally 
harm by mistaken and e.xcessive kindness. 

xsq6 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. iv. i. 211 This is a way to kil 
a Xvife with kindnesse. 1698 Frvek Acc. E. India 4- P. xco 
Tom Coriat . . was killed with Kindness by the English 
Merchants, 1693 Farquhar Lave 4* Bottle 111. q 1 bear her 
an amorous grudge still.. I could kill her with kindness. 

e. Kill or cure,\vi\h. reference to medical ucat- 
ment or remedies, which either cure or prove fatal ; 
also attrib., and absol. as id. 

X764 Foote Mayor o/^ G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 162 Your 
Worship knows, that, kill or cure, I have contracied to 
physic the parish-poor by the great. 1778 in yzsaes. Dissert. 
Fevers (ed. 8) 114 Dr. James’s Powder, which I was deter- 
mined to take, kill or cure. 1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
39 Asclepius. .adopted the rough ‘ kill or cure’ method. 
x8g8 Folk-lore iX. 14 The Lebanon mother knows no other 
remedy than the klll-or-cure of a dip In the sea for her babe. 

Kil l, obs. form of Kiln. 

KiU-, vi. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sis, 
(chiefly i;th c. mnee-wds.) with sense ‘one who 
or that which kills . . and ailjs. = ‘ that kills 
. . -killing.’ a. sis., as kill-bishop; kiU- 
Christ, one who took part in putting Christ to 
death ; kill-courtesy, a boorish person ; kill- 
crow, (a) ?a good shot, one who can hit the 
mark well; (i) dial. = Kill-cow 3 : kill-herb, 
a parasitic plant, Broomrape; kill-lamb, an 
American species of Andromeda {el. mariaua) 
poisonous to sheep; kill-man, a man-slayer; 
also adj. man-slaying; kill-pot, a hard drinker, 
b. adjs. as kill-calf ; kill-duck, suited for killing 
ducks; kill-me-aulte, irresistibly bewitching or 
fascinating. Also kill-curing, that cures by kill- 
ing. See also Kill-book, -cow, -devil, etc. 

167J Wood Lr/c 19 Nov. (O. H. S.) It. vs? Chester is a 
•kill-bbhop. 1630 / Txvtoil (Water P.) IKX-s. (N 1 here 
they make private shambles with kii-caifc cruelty, and 
sheepc-slaughtering murtber. 1628 C^vell Recant. illded 
Life 35 Then take heed of those Base Padding Ra.^Us, for 
their kilUalfe law I am not priuy to. 2^7 Trapj* Comm. 
Acts V, 28 They should be counted •kiJl-Chn.sts. 15^0 
Shaks, Mids. N. n. it. 77 This lackedoue, this*ki)l-curtehi^ 
IS 93 Pass. Morrice (1876) 83, I will tell you my reason, and 
i/it iumpes with your conceite, say you melte with a kill 
Crowe, x6i6 J. Lane Confn. Sqr.'s T . viu. 56 1 bat suche 
• • -» » soft flc-she, 


167X Skinner Etymol. Line- AngL, *iWbberb. tSje 
dSnolison Med. Dicl.,*yi\U Lamb., eiSrr Chapman Am,.; 

„. 573 Warlike Idorrren..co-patlner in the fleel, Wilh kiU- 

mln Merlon. 163* P.katbwait Ps. cIi, Gath flesht in baltl^ 
broiles, and blood, Akill-man from his yoiith. 1841 S. Loves 
Handy Andy v. 50 He sang too with a kiU-me-quite mr.ns 
if no lady could resist his strains. i«t6 B. Jossoh d/itryne 
Christmas, This Carol plays, and has been in his days 

A chirping boy, and a 'kill-pot. 

Eillable (ki-Iab I), a. p. Kill v. + -able.] 

1 Fit to be killed for food or other use. 

1817-18 CoBBETT Rcsid U.S. (i8ta) 9; 

duces flesh meat like the hog? -. The ammal killah|e at all 
ages. 18.3 Cot- Hawkek Diary (18931 1. 267, I. • honestly 

bagged 46 xinabJe trout. , 

2 Capable of being killed : easy to kill. 

iSm Mirror I. vySIs That killable .^ccies of ghost that 
could^be shot with a sixpence. lS;r7 T. A. Tboci orE Li/c 
'mnr/A',.H.viii. 11.84 The experience., would have gone 
fm to kill any m.an killable by disappointment and sorrow. 

IlKilladar (kHadaiV East hut. Also 8 
killahdaur, S -9 kolU-, kille-, keelsdar. [Urdu 
(Pers.) gil^addr, f. Arab. axIS qal^ah (pi. 

nilcN-') fort + Pers. -ddr holder.] The command- 
ant or governor of a fort or ca^le. . . 
rLs Okme Hist. Indostan II. 217 TJ‘®,r’iS»rive garrison. . 

with 500 more, sent by the Kelhdar of Vandiwash. 
t,S, kre-.97/t Thekilledaror governor 

Ms rabble, .fled into the fort. 1803 Weu-.soton Let. 
r, Cot Murray 36 July Gurw. Ves^. (1837) II. 95 It is 
to Col. Mur^ y Kilindar of Pennda is not nnfaithful to 
iKiim" 386X Bxv-ooe Hist. India I. 

11, xi d’3 The native governor or killedar. 

Hence Ki Uadary, the governor^ip of a fort. 
^rWrcLiNGTOS in DcsMthvt) I- 355 The letters respect. 

ing the killadary of Daiwar. 


!EillaS , (ki'las). Also 7~9 hellus, 8 killos, 
[Cornish.] The Cornish Miners* terra for clay- 
slate; geologically, the clay-slate of Cornwall, of 
Devonian age, which rests on the granite, 

1674-91 Ray Coll. Words PrcMr. Metals (K D. S.) ii 
Above the spar lies another kind of substance like a white 
soft stone, which they call kellus. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Comwalt 92 Round the town of INiarazIon .. there rises a 
very tender killas, of the cinereous, and also of the yellow 
colour. 1833 Lyell Princ.Gcol.\\\.:^yo M. the junction of 
the granite and killas in St. Michael’s Mount. J875 Geikne 
Lide Murchison 1 . 301 The Devonshire kllla-S answered in 
point of geological time to the old Red Sandstone. 

attrib. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (2813) 21 note, TJic 
shillot or killas rock.. will always be found accompanied 
with a similar soil or covering. 

Obs. rare. [a. Sp. or Pg. qnilatc 

carat.] =» Carat. 

1580 Fra.mpton Dial. Yron fy Steele 270 At the lyme they 
melt y* gold, .. that it may fine and ryse of more killat.«,. . 
they cast it[eto.J. 1589 R.Farke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 
(1854) II. 303 Pearles. .which . . do in many killats exceedc 
them that are brought from Barcn. 
tEi’lIbuck. Obs. rare. Also 7 kilbuck. [f. 
Kill t/. -i-Buck Cf. next.] 

1. A fierce-looking fellow. 

26x2 Chapman Widotoes T, i. iv, Thar, Well, have you 
done now, Ladie? Ars. O my sweet kilbuck. Thar. You 
now in your shallow pate thinke this a disgrace to mee. 
1660 Hexham, Kilbuck, or fiercedook, 

2. Applied to the keeper ofadeer-park. nonce-itse, 
2826 Scott Woodst. ib, A poor kilhbuck that never 

frightened anything before save a dun deer. 

Ki'U-COW, SO. and a, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
kilcowfe. £f. Kill v. + Cow sb.^] 

A. sb. 1. A swashbuckler, bully, braggadocio ; 
a terrible or great person ; a man of importance. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) Aiij, What neede all 
this stir? this banding of kllcowi^ to fight uith a shadow? 
iSjp Earl Strafford Lett, fy DisJ>. (1739) 1 1 - 307 A capiain 
he IS, but no such great Kill-Cow as they would have him. 
2650 Bavly Herba Parictis vaj One .Hamon (a notable 
kill-cow and noted dueller), a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 
91 Well known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink- 
ing in the nation. ^ 28^ Dial. A otes I. 22 (E. D. D. > ‘ He’.s 
no great kijlcow he. nc doesn't amount to much (of a per. 
son who thinks himself somebody). 

2. dial. A serious affair; a matter involving 
great trouble or loss. (Usually in negative phr.) 

2825-80 Ja.mieson s. V., Ye needna mind, I’m .sure it’s nae 
sic great kill-cow. 2886 Elworthv W. Som. Word-bk. s, v., 
Twadn no such kill-cow job oner all. 

3. A nickname for a butcher, rare. 

, . Old Ballad (N.\ I would not be a butcher ,, For .. He 
shall be call’d Kill-cow, and so shall be named. 

4. A kind of spike-rusb : see quot. 

289S Britton & Brown Flora North.^ Canada, lndeX| 
Elcocharis tenuis. Slender Spike^rusb, Kill-cow, 

B. adj. Bragging, bullying; terrifying. KiU^cow 
fray, something made up to terrify, 

2589 Nashe Dcd. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 The in- 
crafted overflow of some kilcow conceipt, 159* — P, Pent, 
lesse (ed. 2) xi b, In tbisyaine of kilcow vanitie. 26x3 
Pve.CHKsPilgrhnage I. jf.xiL 245 Like SemiramU Elephants 
which were but stuffed oxe-hidcs, kill-cow-fraycs. 1633 
Shirley Yeung Admiral jv, iii, You are afraid Of him, l>c- 
like ; kis such a kill-cow gentleman ! 

Hence tKi-Ucowz^. trans.^ to terrify with threat- 
ening looks; to cow. 

1592 G. Harvey ill Archaica II. 242 Anew 
art 10 kiJl'Cow men with peremptory termes, and bugges- 
wordes. 

Ki’Hcrop. rare. [ad.LG. ktlkrop, G. kielkropf 
of uncertain etym. (see Grimm).] An insatiate 
brat, popularly supposed, to be a fairy changeling 
substituted for the genuine child. 

1652 H. Bell Luthers Cotloq. 387 Near unto Halbcrstad, 
was a man that also had a Killcrop, who sucked the mother 
and 5 other women dn'e ; and besides devoured very much. 
i68t T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 28 'They may talk 
of . . Canibals, Man-eaters, KiUcraps, and the Devil and all. 
1836 W. Irving in Lifi fy Lett, (iS^) III. 90 Those little 
fairy changelings calira Kiilcrop% which cat and cat, and 
are never the fatter. ^ a 1843 Southey The KilUrop xvi, If 
killcrops look like children, by what power Know you they 
are not? 

B31-CT1 (kidk;/). U.S. local. [Imitative.] A 
name of two American species of yellowshanks 
{Totanns vielamlencns and T. Jlavijes), related to 
the snipes. 1888 Trumbull Names fy Portr. Birds j68, 

Killdee, Irilldeer (ki-ldr, -di-j). Also kil-. 
[Imiutive of its note.] The largest species of 
ring-plover {/Egialitis vocifera') of North America. 

1731 Mortimer in /’/r//. Trans. XXXVI 1. 176 The Chatter- 
ing Blover. In V'irginia they arc called Kildeers, from some 
Resemblance of their Noise to the Sound of that Word. 1796 
iloRSE Amer. Gcog, I. 214 Kildee or Chattering PJoicr. 
a Thoreau Cape CodviL (1865) 123 The kiWeer plover. . 
fills the air above with its din. xSS8 j . C. Hakris P'ree Joe, 
etc. 26 As happy, .as a killdce by a mill-race. 

Ki-U-devil, sb. {a.) [f. Kill i/, + Devil.] 
f 1. A recklessly daring fellow. Obs. 

CX590 Marlowe Faust, iv, ‘Did ye see yonder tall fellow 
..?hc has killed the devil.’ So 1 should be called Kill-devil 
the parish over. 

2. A West Indian name for rum. ? Obs. 

Hence prob. Y. guildive (x722’. ‘origine inconnuc*, Littrc 
and Hat2.-Daxm.), N. Darnell Davis in Trans. Philol. 
1085-7, 7x4- 

c 1652 m N. D. Davis Cavaliers fy Rcund/uads Barbados 
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(1887) 312 Thechicfe fudling they mnUc in the Island is 
Rumbullion, alias Kill-Devill, and this is made of suggar 
canes distilled, a hott, hellish and terrible liquor. 3654 
Connect, Cot. Rcc. (1850) 1. 255 UctUados Liquors, commonly 
called Rum, Kill Deujll.or the like. 1740 liist. Jamaica it. 
31 Rum-punch is not improperly called Kill-devil ; for 
'Ihousamk lose their Lives by its means. 1706 Steoman 
Surinam I. 96 The furnace which distils tlie kill-devil, 

3 . An artificial bait used in angling, made to 
spin in the water like a wounded fish. 

1833 Boiviker's Art 33 There are. .three modes 

of Trolling., .The third is called the kill-devil, and ..it 
answers I think the best of all. 1839 Cot, Hawkcr Diary 
(1803) 11. 161 Lord Saltoun’s bras>s ‘ Kill-devil^ the only 
artmeial bait that I ever found to take in our river, i860 
C. SiMEort Stray Notes Fishing 22, I have fished wiili 
artificial spinning-baits (killdcviU) of nearly every kind. 

B. aiif. Tliat would kill devils ; deadly. 

1831 Treiawnev 0/ a Voun^er Son III. xx.wi. 33a 

^Ye distributed this kill-devil hell.i^asle in several parts of 
the vessel, . .destro>nng ‘ at one fell swoop all the reptiles 
which infested and annoyed us. 

Killed (kiW), ppl. a. [f. Kill v. + -sni. ] 

1 . Deprived of life; put to death. Usually of 
meat, with qualifying word, as fresh-, country- 
killed, etc. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 374/2 Kyllyd, inier/eeius. 1813 
Examiner 5 Oct. 628/x We have found here 2000 killed or 
amputated Russians, x836 Daily Neius 16 Sept, 3/5 The 
small supply of fresh killed meat. 1887 Ibid, it Maya/d 
The heaviest decline being on country-killed beef, 

b. with adv. (In quot. as sb.) 

aSas Apt, Maxiiwud, 11830^ 

84 The deaths of Jefferies’s killed-offs were speedy. 

2 . Of a substance : Deprived of active property. 

1894 Bottonc Elecir. Instr, Making (ed. 6) 5 Chloride^ of 

zinc ikilled spirits of salt). Ibid, 7 Soldering with chloride 
of zinc (* killed spirits *, ' soldering fluid '). 

Killedar, variant of KiLLAD.tu. 

Killer (kiTai), [f. Kill v, + -er L] 

1 . One who or that which kills ; a slayer, butcher. 

XS35 CovF.RDALE Tobit iii. g Thoukyller of thy husibandcs. 

1553 Hulqet, Kyllcr of misc and rattes, wyoph{o\}ios. 1696 
Statutes (Scottish) c. 33 title, Act against killers of black 
fish, and destroyers 01 the fry and smolts of salmon. 1741 
iliouLETOH Cicero I. vi. 538 One Licinius, a killer of the 
victims for sacrifice. 1829 Carlyle Misc., Voltaire (1S72) 
II. t3Z He has his coat of darkness,., like that other Killer of 
Giants. 1873 O. W. Holmes Poet Ereak/l^i, ix. (1883) 225 
She is a killer and a cannibal among other insects. 

b. in various senses, 

^555 L. Sanders Let.m Foxe (1631) III, xt. 141/3 

Christ the killer of death. zSxg Hermit in Lend. 11. 170 
She is the most desperate killer of time I ever met with. 
1838 Mary Howitt Birds <V Ft., Ivy-bush tv, What .a killer 
of care, old tree, wert thou t 

c. In many combinations, as dragon-, giant-, 
lady-, lion-, pain-hilUr, etc. : see these words. 

2 . A name of the grampus, Orca gladiator, and 
other ferocious cetaceans of kindred genera. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Tram. XXXIII. 265 ITiese Killers 
are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have Teeth in 
both Jaws.. .They. .set u^n a young Whale, and will bait 
him like so many Bull-dogs, 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise 
^Cachalot' 196 .A large bo\>mead rose near the ship, ..Three 
‘ Killers* were attacking him at once, like wolves wonying 
a bull. ..The ‘Killer*, or Orca glaiiiator,\% a true whale, 
but, like the cachalot, has teeth. 

3 . An effective angler’s bait. 

i63x Chetham Anglers Vade-m. xxxv. § 4 (1689' 207 An 
admirable Fly, and in gre.it repute for a killer. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 109 There are likewise two Moths. .great 
killers about twilight in a serene evening. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling v. (i38o) 155 If he cannot find a killer among 
them his hopes of sport ate very small. 

4 . A club of hard wood for killing fish with. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

5 . An agent used to neutralize the active pro- 
perty of anything, e. g. to neutralize a colour, to 
remove spots or stains, prevent pitch-stains on 
pine-boards, or the like. 

1893 in Fttnk's Standard Diet. 

Kaller, mod. di.il. variant of Keeler 
Ki*llesse, -ese, var. Cullts sb.-, a groove or 
gutter ; spec, ia a cross-bow, or in a roof. Hence 
Ki’lles(s)ed a., having a killesse, 

1649 in Nichols Progr. II. 418 One barn of four bayes of 
building well tyled and killesed on two sides and one end 
thereof. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-ik,, Killese, the groove 
in a cross-bow. 

Killick, killock (ki-lik, -sk). Naut. Also 7 
keHeck(e, -ock, 8-9 -iok, 9 -agb, -eg, keeleg. [Of 
obscure origin ; the spelling is unfixed, but most 
favour killick or killock.'] A heavy stone used on 
small vessels as a substitute for an anchor ; also a 
small anchor. ^ To come to a killick : to come to 
anchor {obs,'). Up killick'. to weigh anchor. 

1630 WiNTHROP New Eng. (1825) I. 40 The wind overblew 
so much at N.W. as they were forced to come to a kiilock 
at twenty fathom. 1633 T, Morton iVetu Eng. Ccuiaan 
(1883) 262 The inconstant windes shifiinge at night did 
force the kellecke home, and billedge the boaL ^1643 R. 
Williams Key Lang. Amer. iii Kwtnosnep, a Killick, or 
Anchor. 1670 Narborouch yT^tl. in Acc. Sev. Late t^oy. i. 
(1711) 107 Instead of Anchore, they have modern Crab-claws, 
or Kellocks- 1758 Ann. Reg. 292/1 They sent out another 
float, with kvUicks and ropes, T- Byroh Narr^ Paia^ 

gonia (ed. 2) 82 We hove up our..KeHick, which we had 
made to serve in the room of our gropnel, 1837-40 Hau- 
BURTON Ctockni. viii. (1862) 29, I- shall up killoch and off 
to-morrow to the Tree mont. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
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xiv. 32 We u«mUy keep anchored by a .small kedge, or 
keeleg. 1833 Times 18 Alay 7 With some bils of wood and 
a large stone*. (iJ») fashioned a very gooil kedge or killick. 
1897 R. KiPi.tNO Captains Courageous 63 Dad says next 
ono [anchor} be loses, .he’ll give him the kclleg. 
Killickinnick, vari.int of Kinnikinxick. 
Killifisb (ki*UfiJ), Also kllly-. [Commonly 
supposed to be f. Kill + FiSii; but cf. Killixo 
ppt. a. I b.] The name given to several genera of 
snuill fish of the family Cyprinodontidx, found in 
sheltered places on tliecast co.ist of North America, 
and used as bait; csp. Tundulus /icteroclituSf\\\c 
green ki/lijish. 

1836 J, Riciiawdso.n Fishes N. Amer. 56 Thi.s Stickleback 
is said, by Dr. Milclicll, to iiiliabtc the salt waters of New 
York, anJ to consort with the Killifi.sh,^ 1883 Stand. Nat. 
Hist. III. i7oThc large family of Cyprinodontida; or IrilU- 
fishes, is distinguished.. by the structure of its moulli. 

KiTligreW. local. Also killc-. An old name for 
the Cornish chough. 

i663 CuARLETON Duomasticon 63 The Cornish Chough 
(.. in Cornubia ..vutgo nuncupalur the Killegrcw). 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds, KUUgrew. 

Kiliin(o, killing, obs. forms of Kkelixg i, 
Ki^ng (kMiijk sb. [f. Kill v. -h -iso i,] 
The action of the vb. Kill, in various senses. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 663s pcrc w.is kyllyng of knyghtis, 
crusshyng of bclmys. 1590 Siiaks. Mids. N. in. i. 15, I 
belccne we must 1c.tuc the killing out, when nil Is done. 
16^ Hiero.n t^ks. 1 . 2o 3 All dclaicH aic cuen a very killing 
to the soule. X737 Bbackc.N Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 247 
It is a vciy odd.. Notion, which the Vulgar cnieitain, with 
relation to (what they call) killing of (juick-silver. 1748 
Anson’s l^oy. m. ill- 325 The killing and preparing of pro. 
visions. Boldhewood Col. Rejonner U891) 306 Killing 
is not the fashion much in this country. 

b. attrib. .and Comb., as killing-clothes, -Jloor, 
-ground, -house, -tackle, -yard', also killing-sheep, 
a sheep intended or fit to be killed for food ; 
kilUng-tirao, (a) the time at which an animal is 
(fit to be) killed ; (<^) in Sc.. Hist., part of the year 
16S5, during which many covenanters were put to 
death (by later writers c.xtcndcd to 1683-S5, or 
even the whole period 1679-88) ; killing-value, 
the value of stock when killed for food, 

1828 Mom Mamie iVaueh v. 40 Out flew the flesher 
in his •killing'Claiihs. 1855 Whit.man Leaves Grass, Songs 
0/ Mysel/ i-i The butchcr-boy puts off his killing-cIothcs. 
1897 R, KnUNO Sesen Seas, Rhyme Three Sealers 70 
He'll lie down on the ^killing-grounds. 1578 Notting- 
ham Ree. (1889) IV. iSo No butcher .shall put into y* 
medowes about fme score ’UilUngc shepe. xC^ A.Shjelds 
Hind let loose zoo In the beginning of this ^kilHn^.time, 
as the Country c.Tlb It, the first author and authoruer of 
all these mUcbi«fi>, Charles II, was removed by death. 1732 
P. Walker Li/e Cargill 90 He was taken in November 
1684, the two ^laughter years of Killing.'rime being bet’un 
in the tsth day of August before. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xviti, It w.as in killing time, when the plowcrs were drawing 
alang their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland. 
xSqa j. xXiTON Domest. Econ. (1857) 23d The pig . . will be 
about a year old at killing rime. 

KiUing* (ki*lig), ///. a. [f. Kill v, + -i*\*g 2 ,] 

1 . That Kills or deprives of life. lit. and Jig. 

*435 MisvN/iVec/’Z-(7i'e 89 Bitty r hony 6c kyllandc fruyte. 

xdog Bible (Douay) Jer. xxii. 7, 1 wil sanciific upon thee 
a killing nmn and his weapons. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
HI, ii. 355 The third day, comes a I^ost; a killing Frost. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. i. 95 These arc the killing 
aud destroying sinnes, that leave no remedy’. 1703 Kelsey 
Serm. 130 The killing Interpretations of Pbati'^ical Pride. 
xSzx Shelley Hellas 234 Apollo, Pan, and Love.. Grew 
weak, for killing Truth had glared on them, 
b. Of bait, etc,: Deadly; sure to kill. 

1681 Chetham Anglers Votle-m. iv, § 25 (1689) 56 As 
killing a Bait as any whatever. 1867 F. Francis A 7 {gling\. 
(x88o) 46 Fishing with the young frog is a very. killing 
method of fishing for chub. 

2 . In hyperbolic use ; Able to kill. a. Crushing, 
oppressive ; fatal. 

x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 194 Where they say that the 
blessed Virgine..fell into a trance at the sight of that 
killing spectacle, a xyn Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 184 It was 
a killing consideration, to He buried in such a sorrow. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rey. Wk'L V. 195 The killing languor. .of those 
who have nothing to do. i84xCATLiNAi'"..<4/«er. Itid. (1844)11, 
xxxvii. 37 Unshackled by the killing restraints of society'. 
x8i8 Thackeray Kan. Fairxxix, The General wenton with 
killing haughtiness, 

t b. Of a proof or argument : That * settles’ an 
opponent ; overpowering, fatal. Obs. 

7654 Bramhall just Vind. (1661} 249 To this supposed 
killing argument I give three clear solutions. 1673 Ess. 
Educ. Genilewojn. 32 This is the killing Obiection. 1676 
Marvell 30 Away he goes with it.. and knocks 

all on the head with a killing Instance. 

C. Overpoweringly beautiful or attractive, 

X634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. Dcd. Aijb, Those who are 
suddenly taken with a killing beautie. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer n. Wks. (Rtldg.) 115/2 With you ladies too, 
marli.al men must needs be very killing. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) I. 40 The maid.. rifling out her mistress in 
a killing attire. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rndge xx, Curling 
her hair on her fingers, ..and giving it some killing twists. 

d. Physically overpowering ; exhausting.. 

x8so T. A. Trollope Impress. IKand, xxv. 383 The last 
three hours of our journey were the most killing part of the 
day's work. 1855 W. H. Russell The IKarxxvil. xj The 
p.'xce at which they went was really * killing 

e. ‘Excruciatingly’ funny; that makes one ‘die’ 
with laughing, colloq. 


3. As adv, » Killtngly. 

Couq. Cra^da ir. i, Having s«n yoa oat. 
SO killing hair, A. second Sight ucrc but to move D«n,- 
1M3 Stevenson SV/wrAffi? Sq. (i886) 3 The ocean breS 
blew killing chill. 

l^ience Kl'UIn^ly adv., in a killing manner' 
Kl-lllngnoss. ’ 


f»S93 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 13.1 
IViiLTON Auimadv. Pref , Nothing 
.spoken. 1642 J, Eaton Iloncy-c. 
must all preach it llhc Law] .. a 
1730 Lillo George Barnwell i. ji, 
to-day, Lucy? Lucy. Oh.killingly, 
red, aud you’ll be irresisiiblc. 1039 ijailey Fesius xx 
(1853) 3*3 There are three things I love half killingly. xSao 
K. iiiti:r^\ur.uE.rcurs. Denmark, etc. L314 A !.-irgc bunch of 
flowers in the hand, or on the breast, which most of the 
young fellows displayed with conscious killingness. 
Killinite (ki-IinDit). Min. [Named, i8i8, 
after Killiney Bay near Dublin; see -iteL] a 
mineral of a pale-green colour, an alteration pro- 
duct of spodumcuc. 

2818 Trans. R. Irish Acad. XIII. 4 Killinite occurs 
imbedded, in elongated prisms. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's 
Rocks Class. 19 Killinite is a product of the weaflierlng or 
dcoompostrion of spodumene. 

Ki*ll-joy, jA and a A. sb. One who or that 
which destroys joy or pleasure; one who throws a 
gloom over social enjoyment, 

X776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) L 455 The Gods were not 
then, says M. Rousseau, regarded .is kill-joys and shut out 
of convivial meetings. 2863 Gt:o. Eliot Romola xxv, Li- 
centious young men, who detested him as the killjoy of 
Florence. 2895 J. P. MAHAFrY in Chautauquan OcL 49/z 
Rc'erve, if apparent, i.>; the real kill-joy of conversation. 

B. adj, Tiiat kills or puts an en«l to joy. 

1822 Scott Pirate i, Hia killjoy visage will never again 
stop the bottle in its round. 

Killock, variant ol Killtcic, 

KiUogie, 'logy (kili>o*gi). Sc, Now rare or 
Obs, Also 7, 9 kiln-logio. [f. kill, KiLh'-i- Logie, 
sometimes used in the same sense as kiUQgie\ 
The covered space in front of the fireplace of 
a kiln, serving to give draught to the fire and to. 
shelter the person attending to it; formerly often 
used ns a place for sheltering or hiding in. 

xg,. King Betdok (Bann. MS.) gx Cerdok fled in till 
a killogy. X563 Edin, Town Council Rec. i3 lune, Ihonne 
Knox w.isapprehenditand tanc forth of anekilfogye. ax5^o 
Si'ALDiso Troub. Chas. /liSzg) 37 Thb night he was laid 
in the kiln-logic. x8xg Scott Guy JI. vi. The rnuckle 
chumlay in tlic Auld Place reeked like a killogie in his 
lime, x^x W. Obecor 84 (E. D.D.) This clue 

WMS cast into the kiln-Iogic. 

Killos, variant of Kill.is. 

•fKillow. Obs, Also 7 kollow, 8 oullow. [Of 
unknown origin. 

Mod. diets., into which the word has passed frorn Johnsoni 
Todd, etc., repeat the suggestion of Woodward (cited by J.) 
that killow may be connected with Collow, soot, grime; but 
the form is against this.) 

A name formerly given (orig. in Cumberland) to 
black-Ie.ad, plumbago, or graphite. 

1666 Merrett Pinax Brit. 218 Lapis czeruleus Killow 
dictus ducendis lineis idoneus. 1698 Plot in Phil. Trans, 
XX. 283 The_MineraI subst.Tnce, called, Black Lead.. found 
only at Keswick in Cumberland, and there called, Wadt, or 
Kellow. 1706 Phillips, Killovv, a .^rt of Mineral Stone. 
2763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Tcclut. 324 The black earthy 
substance called Killow. . . The killow has somewhat of a 
bluish or purplish cast mixed with its blackness. 
Krll-time, sb. {a.) [See Kill s7. 5.] An occu- 
pation or amusement intended to ‘kill time*. 

1^48 Richardson Clarissa (i3xi) yill, 397 more 
active and lively amusements and kill-times. x8rx Coleridge 
Lect. Shaks. (1856) 3 Where the reading of novels pre>^i^ 
as a habit, .it is not so much to be called pass-lime as kuI- 
lime. 1865 Ch. Times ti ^lar. 76/1 One of the pretty kill- 
times which consume modern society. 

B. adJ. Adapted to kill time. . 

1897 Wesim. Caz. 25 Jan. 5/t Play at this very scientific 
kill-time gamefehess). 

Killut, Killyfisli : see Khelat, Killifiss. 
Kiln (kil, kiln), sb. P'orms: a. i cyline, -eiie, 
oylii(0, 4 kulne, 4-5 kylne (kyllne), 6-8 kilne, 
6- kiln. 5-6 kylle, 6-7 kyll, 7 kil, 5-8 kBl. y- 
6-S (9 diaU) kell. 5 . 6-7 keele, 7 kiele. [OE- 
cylene, etc. '.—*ai'lina, a. L. culina kitchen, cooking- 
stove, burning-place ; with usual shifting of Latin 
stress (cf, kiichen). 

Outside of English known only in Scand., ON. kylna 
(Norw. kj/lnc, Sw. kolna, Da. kllle), prob. adopted froni 
Eng. (as Welsh cilin, cil certainly are). In ME. the finju 
became silent (in most districts), hence the frequent spelling 
kill in place of the etj'mological kiln ; cf. mihi, Mill.) 

1 . A furnace or oven for burning, baking, or 
drying, of which various kinds are used in different 
industrial processes : e. g. (a) a furnace for burning 
a substance, as in calcining lime (Lime-kii-n) or 
making charcoal ; {b) an oven or furnace for 
baking bricks (Biuck-kiln), tiles, or clay vessels, 
or for melting the vitreous glaze on such vessels ; 
(c) a building containing a furnace for drying grain, 
hops, etc. or for making malt. ^ ^ 

a. C7*5 Corpus Gloss. 906 Fornacula, cyline, 
ciogo Suppl. jElfric's Voc. iu Wr.-Wulcker 285/30 hicca- 
torium, eyin, uel ast. «ri32S Gloss. IK. de Bdberw.'VX 
Wright Voc. 158 Toral (kulne). CX420 Avow, ,‘irt/t, 


• J-, , oly.J 1641 

could be more killinjy 

ts knlingly M we can. 
Mill. How do I look 
madam! A little more 


KILN, 
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As kyine other kechine, Thus rudely he rekes. CX440 
Prvmp. Parv. 274/2 Kyine for malt dryynge {P. kill',«j/n«rt. 
lU^Markhant's Fareiu.Hiisb. 108 Having your Kilne well 
ordered and bedded, you shall lay as many sheaues thereon, 
as it can containe. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1789/4 A Kilne 
for making of Mault. 1703 Moxoh Meek. Exerc. 242 Lime 
..newly drawn out of the Kiln. 1719 De Foe CnfS(>e i. ix, 
A Kiln, such as the Potters burn in. 1851 Longf. Go/d. 
Leg i, A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, As in a kiln, 
burns in my veins. 

p. 147X yation Church-vj. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 107‘For 
makyng a kylle and y« Jyme.berner x\ 1509 BAnctA y Shyp 
o/Folys (1570) 107 As one potter maketh of one clay Vessels 
diuers, but when he must them lay Upon the kill fete. j. 2577 
HABmsoN£wg-/rtnrfii. vk (1877) 1. 156 They carrie it Ibarley] 
to a kill couered with haire cloth. ^ i6xx Bible ^cr, xHii. 9 
Hide them in the clay in the bricke kill. 1663 Gerbier 
Cowisel 52 A Kill .. for the making of twenty thousand of 
Bricks. 17*8 Ramsay Moiilc MillePs Wife 48 Step ye 
west the kill A bow-shot, and ye’ll find my hame. X777 H. 
Gates in C. Gist (1893) 2B0 The exten>ive Buildings 

and Kills.. are also laid in Ashes. 1838 Craven Dial. s. v., 
A lime kill, a maut kilL 

y. 1577 Harrison England in. viii, (1878) 11. 53 The Chluea 
..are dried vTOn little kelles couered with streinedcanuasse-s, 
1635 Lisle Du Bartas^ Noe 46 The Tyler hakes within his 
smoakie kell this clay to stone. 1706 Phillips, Kellw Kiln. 
1875 Sussex Gloss.f KclL a kiln, 

8. x573-'8o Baret Alv. B 1232 To make bricke in a keelc. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (1586J a8 b, When it 
[barley] Is watred I drie it upon a floore or a keele. 1638 
Bacon Sytva 1 648 The drying lof malt) upon the Xeele. 

b. In phrases and proverbs : esp. to set the kiln 
on fire (^Sc. a‘low)y to fire the kihiy to cause a 
serious commotion or turmoil; soothe kiwi's on fire. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. in Halliwell Shakespeare 
VI. 42 Tush, quoth Ganlmede, all is not malte that is cast 
on the kill. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634! 503 It is that 
which some say proueibially, * III may the Kill call the Ouen 
“burnt taile” '. 1703 HiCKERiNCiLL/*r/«/*r3'. J. (1721)47 As 
for my Peck of ^lalc, set the Kiln on fire. 3723 Wodrow 
Hist Suff Ch.Scot, II. 206 They.. told him, that his op- 
posing the Clause, excepting the King's Sons and Brothers, 
had fired the Kiln x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlv, The Cap. 
tain’s a queer hand, and to speak to him about that.. wad 
be to set ihe kiln a-low. 1819 — Leg MonirosepsXy He has 
contrived to set the kiln on fire as fast as 1 put it out. 

C. s KlLNFUIi. 

*744“So Ellis Mod. ffushandm- VI. r. ar They fetch 
five quarters of lime from the kiln, which they call a kiln of 
lime, because it is all they burn at once. 

2 . attrih, and Comb., d^skiln^board, •burning, 'dust, 
fire, -man, •month, -wife ; kiln-bnnit adj. ; kiln- 
barn, a barn containing a kiln; fkiln*cloth, a 
cloth on which the grain was laid in a kiln; kiln- 
®ye) (a) an opening for removing the lime from a 
lime-kiln; ( 3 ) = ; ‘j-kiln-haire « kiln-cloth', 

tkiln-hamer (?); kiln-hole, the fire-hole of a 
kiln (see also quot. 1828) ; kiln-house, a kiln, or 
huildmgcontainingone;kUn-logie(seeKiLLOGlE); 
kiln-pot, ? the floor of a malting or drying kiln ; 
kiln-rib, -stick, -tree, one of the sticks on which 
the grain is laid in a kiln. Also Kiln-dry v. 
ax67o Spalding C/mjr. / (Spald. Cl.>L6i Tbay.. 
^noi hir self with hir barnes to duell in the *kilbarne, 1883 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers’ plant and stock, com- 
prising. .hack planks, ^kiln boards. 1854 J, Scoffers in 
Orrs Circ. Se., Chem. 418 The mere process of *kiln-burn- 
mg. 1850 Gosse Rivers Bible (187S) 174 *KiIn-burnt bricks. 
1877 Raymond Statist. Mines «5‘ Mining 98 Kiln-burned 
coal would, it is estimated, weigh bo pounds per bushel. 
*573'8 o Baret Alv. K60 The *kiil cloth of haire, cilicium. 
1660 Hexham, A Kill-cloath of hair. 1763 Museum Rust. 
*• To distinguish the genuine malt-dust from that which 
IS called *kUn*dust. which falls through the gratings from 
me rnalt whilst it is drying 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
li^i) 70 A kiU..havinge two lope holes in the bottome 
which they call the *kifl eyes. 1875 Knight Diet. MeeJu 
n'. The *kiln*fire is supplied with warm air. 1567 
tiukmond Wills (Surtees) 21X In the kilne, one seastron 
and one *kilne hare. 1551 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 
X34 In the kyell. .a*kyUhamev and a wyndooclothex*. 
*| 98 Shaks. Merry W. iv. li. 59 Creepe into the *Kill'hole, 

• Dial.^ Killdiole^ the hole of, or a hovel adjoin- 

ing, the kill. 14x7 Surtees /l/«c.(i888} 12 The •kyine bowse 
w the same Sir John. 1544 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 

*74 The kyll bowses beneyih the [Osency] inylls. 
*1^ Du Bartas 11. ii. Babylon 164 There, busie 

rp^men ply their occupations For brick and tyle- 1874 
1. tlARpY Far/r. Madding Crowd 1 . 86 The room inside 
j? hghted only by the ruddy glow from the *kiln mouth, 
frn Halloween xi. note. An answer will be returned 

ftf? ^ r kiln-pot, by naming the Christian 
- your future spouse. 1790 Fisher Poems 149 (E. D. D ) 
gaed to a deep kiln pot Her fortune for to try. 
Farriery hnpr. (1757) 11 . 150 His Body as 
cun^fiet. Koc. in Wr.-Wulcker 792/39 
Vf ^^truiairix, a •kylme wife. 

**ence KiTnful, as much as a kiln can hold. rare. 

S'cU iheT'^'’ 9 ^ ^ 

kiln), V. ff. prec,] trans. To burn, 
in a kiln ; to kiln-dry. 

lov'H ^edladio's Archit. (1742) I. 4 U must be e^- 
'‘oyaassoon nc ...u i- .Zc nw.iv. Ibid. 


ft f! soon as kiln'd, otherwise it wastes .. away. Kid. 
D/J*. of killing it. 1725 Bradley Feim . 

kilni*nrr'^xl^'^^‘ There is also another Error in dryin^ff and 

wS *83iBLACKMOBEC/rm/ori-c//xxv,lheclay 

m !*nd they were kilned in such a dolti^a. 

variant of Kill sb^ 

^•la-dry, V. traits. To dry in a kiln. 

& in ^1; V 237 As for barly, is now much redy 
kiln dry. i§73_ Tusser 


Voi. V. 


*27 The hop kell dride, will best abide. x 649 


Blithe Eng. ImProv. ImPr\ (1653) 260 Drying it up, and 
housing It, and ktlne-drying it. X737 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. V. Bean, The best way is to kiln-dry them [beansj, or to 
dry ’em well in the Sun. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Em- 
pire (1854} I. 363 Much. .of the corn of Ireland could not be 
preserved, unless it were kiln-dried. 

Hence Krln-dried^^/. a., KiTa-dry-ing vbl. sb. 

2833 J, 'BAncotucDom.Antusem.aS Heat, i.e. kiln-drying, 
..will not answer the end proposed. 1854 Ronalds oc 
Richardson Chem. ’I'echnot, (ed. 2) 1 . 189 Kiln-dried earthy 
lignite (20 per cent moisture and no ash). 

Kilo-. An arbitrary derivative of Gr. 
a thousand, introduced in French in i^gs, at the 
institution of the Metric system, as a formative of 
^Yeights and measures containing 1000 times the 
simple unit. Also Kilo (ki'Iu) sb., familiar abbre- 
viation of Kilogramme. 


1870 Daily Nesxis 2 Dec., They provide the bread at 33 cent, 
a kilo, the same price as., in Belgium. 1887 rdoLONSY 
Forestry W. Afn 77 The price for each hundred kilos of oil 
produced . . varies according to the pressures. 

KilQd 3 riio (kiflodsin). [f. Kilo- + Dyne.] 
A measure of force equal to a thousand dynes. 

^ 1873 zst Rep. Bfit. Assoc. 224 The weight of a gramme. , 
is about 980 dynes, or rather less than a kilodyne. 

Kilogramme, -gram (ki-Ugnem). Also 
chili ogramma- fa. F. kilogramme (1795).* see 
Kilo- and Gramme, Guam.] In the Metric system, 
a weight containing 1000 grammes, or about 
2*205 avoirdupois. 

18x0 Naval Chron. XXIV. 299 The French weight called 
Kilogramme. Ibid. 301 Killogram (weight of cubic deci- 
meter of water). 1825 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechatuc 53 
A man going up stairs for a day raises 205 chiliogrammes to 
the height ofa chiliometre. 1872 (see next). 2898 H. O. 
Arnold-Forster Ktitle\ TheComing of the Kilogram, or the 
Battle of the Stand.-irds. 

Kilograjumetre.-meterCkkUgramiinrtsi). 
[a. F. kilogrammetre : see prec. and Metre.] The 
quantity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one kilogramme to the height of one metre. 

i 85 a OOLINO Aitim. Chenu 104 It is convenient to apply 
the expression X'i!ogr.ntn*metre to the product of the kilo- 
grammes lifted into the metres of heiaht. 1871 B. Stewart 
ttcat lid, 2 )S 314 Thcunitofworkbeinga!>va)t 5 the amount 
represented by raising one kilogramme one metre against 
teSestrial gravity, or the Kilogrammetre. 1878 Tolhai;se.v 
rcc/ine/. i»rV/., Kilogrammeter. 

Kilolitre, -liter (ki-ltUftai). [a. F. itlo/uu 
(1798) : see Kilo- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 1 000 

^'tSio ^'azla^ Chrm. XXIV. 301 Killolittre, Metercube. 
iSj8 Webster, KilMter. 1871 C Davies Mitr.Syst. 14 
The kilolitre, or stere, is the cube constructed on Ihe metre 
as an edge. Hence, the litre is one-thousandth pair of the 

’^Kilometre, -meter 

UUomitre (1795) t see Kilo- and Metre.^ (The 
stress is marked by Webster (iSaS), Craig, and 
Cassell as ktlo-melre.y\ In the Metric system, 
a measure of length containing 1000 metres or 
3280.89 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. Also 
Canid., as kilametre-stane (ci. mile-slatie). 

,8x0 Nanai Chran. XXIV. 30X KtHqmeler 
Mnrn Star 2'? Feb, The tunnel will c<«t i^,ooo 4 per 
kilometre. x88i Halsted Mensuration 2 The kilometer is 
useTarthe unit of distance. ,888 Pennell *»<. yaurnty 
tea The kilometre-stones no lonpr marked the distance. ^ 

Kilometric (kilnme-tnk), «• [f. prec. + -ic. - 
F. kilontitriqut (1S78 m Dial. Acad.).^ Of or 
pertaining to a Jrilometre; marking a kilometre on 
a road oo Kilome-trical a., in same sense. 

^ P erfr, s.iard 6 Aue S The Public Convey ance 

roS"lrS$yfe placed kii^et^c poies or .ones. 

Kilowatt fkrWwgt). Mectr. L‘- ah-o + 

Wati 1 A thousand svalts. Also oNrd’. 

',8,. Ln._ Huo^on 

A. Kilowatt IS o'"?' to 3 6 Megajoulcs. ,89S-« 

S AVW-ta .96 Djmamos and motors from 

pot or kettle , ra K . ^ p,.^ scitulis 

^,4^5 bfem. Ripen ‘no^ylpe de ferro ad 

emptis Ebor., Anel 203A A kyipc (A. kejpe) of 

eosdem, irf. l^^iE^,„;,y%ga/^J.yNmNrail<>/NaUm^. 

acaIdron,ArfrW.r>^««^JW?| 2 £. 

wart!,, ,85s Robinson (fTtrlftyCfcrr., 

(FenfrAO ,he ch.mney; also 

KA/s, >h' ■«" hMdIe ofthe pot itself. 18S1 J. Sab- 

S-fV. Also 5 ["PP’ f 

Kilt r-f. /also hiUi of) to tnck up, 

^rciall' swad^e: ON. had 
-ck up (the skirU) 

round the body. Also with 


MMBO. 

a X340 Ha JipoLE/ViwVrrlxiv. 7 [Ixv.dJ Graythand hillcs in ki 
vertu killid in powere [accinctus potentia], 1483 Caih. Attgi. 
203/x To kylte, succingere. 15x3 Douglas 
dEneisi. vi. 27 Vcnus..Wiih..Hir skirt killit till hir bair 
kne. 1535 LYNDF.SAY Satyre 1380 Then help me for to kilt 
my claU. a 2724 in Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1733) IL 14+ 
Come kilt up yeT coats And let us to Edinburgh go. 2792 
Burns Brain Lads GalJa IPater ii), I’ll kilt my coats aboon 
my knee. And follow my love thro’ the water. 1853 Reaob 
Chr. yoknstone ii. 25 Of their petticoats, the outer one was 
kilted or gathered up towards the front. 

2 . To fasten or tie up ; to pull or hoist up ; to 
* string up *, to hang. 

2697 Cleland Poems jo (Jam.) Their bare preaching now 
Makes the thrush-bush keep the cow. Better than Scots or 
English kings Gould do by kilting them [the thievesj with 
strings.^ x8io Cock Simple Strains 69 (Jam.) Many ane 
she's kiltet up Syne set them fairly on their doup. 2828 
Scott yml. 20 Feb., Our ancestors brought the countrj* to 
order by kilting thieves and banditti with strings. 

3 . iutr. To go lightly and e.xpeditiously (i. e. as 
with the loins girded). 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf x\\\, He. .maun kilt awa' wi’ ae 
bonny lass^ in the morning, and another at night, . . but if 
he disna kilt himself out o' the country, I'se kilt him wi’ 
a low. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush iv. iii. 250 
Kiltin' up the braes. 

4. trans. To gather in vertical pleats, fastened 
at the top and free at the bottom, as in a kilt. 

^ 9^7 J' Ashsv Sterrv Lazy Minstrel ^2892) 172 The 
skirt is of flannel most cunningly kilted. 

Kilt (hilt), sb. Also 8 qu0lt,kelt. [f. Kiltz^.]' 
A part of the modem Highland dress, consisting 
of a skirt or petticoat reaching from the waist to 
the knee : it is usually made of tartan cloth, and is 
deeply plaited round the back and sides; hence, 
any similar article of dress worn in other countries. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott, xxii. (1754) II. 185 Those 
among them who travel on Foot.. vary it [the Trowzej into 
the Quelt .. a small Fart of the Plaid is $et In Folds and 
girt round the Waste to make of it a short Petticoat that 
reaches half Way down the 'Thigh. 2746 Act Geo. II, 
c. 39 § 17 The,,pbilebe^ or little kilt, 2771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 3 Sept., His piper. .has a right to wear the 
kih, or ancient Highland dress, with the purse, pistol, and 
durk.^ 1772 Pennant Tour Scot. Lax 2 The fell beag, 

X. e. little plaid, also called kelt.. is a modern substitute for 
the lower part of the plaid. 2814 Scott Wav. xvi, The short 
kilt, or petticoat, showed bis sinewy and c/eon-made limbs. 
1850 R. G. Gumming HuntePs Life S. Afr. (ed. a) I. 232 
The dress of the [Bechuana] women consists of a kaross 
depending from the shoulders, and a short kilt. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4- Arm. viii, 147 Thus was formed a species 
of kilt of armour, or iron petticoat. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kilted (kMted),i 7 . [ 1 :Kiltj^.-i-ed-\] Wear- 
ing a kilt. 

2809 Byron Eng. Bards <$• Sc. Revi^. 526 The kilted 
godde&s kissed Her son, and vanish’d In a Scottish mist. 
2848 Clough Bothie ix. 249 This is the letter of Hobbes, 
the kilted and corpulent hero, Scott, Anii<y. XV. 32 
The earliest kilted force. .in the king's pay was the Black 
Watch. 

Kilted (krlted),///. a. [f. Kilt v. + -ed i.] 

1 . Tucked up ; having the skirts tucked up. 

2724 Rasisav T/te Toast ii, If ye bare-headed saw her, 
Killed to the knee. 2865 Hamilton Poems 88 (E.D. D.) 
Wi' kilted coats, knee-deep among the heather. 

2 . Gathered in a series of vertical pleats. 

2896 Daily News 29 Mar. 6/5 Kilted silk, net, and lace 
will be largely used for capes. 1900 Wesiin. Gaz. 20 Sept. 
3/2 The bodice is made with this same very closely-kiUed 
cnifibn drawn into a wide berth of cream lace. 

Kilter, v.iriant of Kelxeb sb.'-^ 

Kilting (ki’Itiq), vbl. sb. [f. Kilt v. + -ing 2 .] 
The action of the vb. Kilt ; the act of girding or 
tucking up, or of plaiting like a kilt ; tlie result of 
this. Also attrib., as kilibig-belt, -machine. 

2521 Cliurchw. Acc. St Michaels, York (Nichols 2797) 

309 P^ for Kilting Belts x**. X7at Kelly Sc. Prov. 300 
note. Women, when they go to Work, truss up their Petti- 
coats with a Belt, and this they call their Kilting. x88o 
Cassells Mag. June 441 Killings are yielding lobox-platts. 
28S4 West, Mom. News 9 .-^ug. 2/3 Kilting machine, work- 
room tables. 

Kimbe, obs, form of Kemb v. 
KuuTserliteCki'mbaJlait). Min. [Named, i 886 , 
from Kimberley in Cape Colony + -ITE l 2 b.j The 
eruptive rock, or ‘blue ground*, which is the 
matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and else- 
where in South Africa ; it occurs in cylindrical 
‘pipes*, often having a diameter of several hun- 
dred feet, and of unknown depth. 

1887 H. Carvill Lewis in Papas on the Diautottd (1^7) 

50 There appears 10 be no named rock-type having at once 
the composiiion and structure of the Kimbcrtey rock. . .It 
is now proposed to name the rock AT/H^er/xVr. ..Kimberlilc 
is a rock sui generis, dissimilar to any other known species. 

2899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 310 This ’ blue ’ rock— named ‘ Kimber- 
lite’ by Professor Carvill Lewis—is really of a dull green 
tint, due to its impregnation with iron oxides. 

Kimhling, var. kimlm(g: see Kimnel. 

Ki’inbo, in phr. on kinibo : see A-kijibo. 

* 1 * Ki*mbo, <2. Obs.rare~~K [f. A-kimbo.] Re- 
sembling an arm a-kimbo. 

2697 Dryden Virg- Past. ttt. 67 Two [BowLj. ..The 
Kimbo Handles seem with Bcars-foot carv’d. 

T Ki’inbo, v. Obs, rare. Also 8 kombo. [f. 
A-kimbo.] trans. To set a-kimbo. Hence 
i* Kinnboed ppl. a. 
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1748 Richardson C/arissa (1811) IV. xNxvi. 240 For 
a wife to come up with kemboed arm, *754 — Grandison 
IV. xxxvii, He kemboed his arms and strutted up to me. 
1808 Sedlev Asmodcus 1 . 41 Who thrusts herself into every 
company with kimboed arms. 

f TTiw a, Obs, rare-'-. Also Rymo. [Etym. 
obscure ; app. the root of Akijied ; cf. also Avestern 
dial, kimet silly, stupid, dizzy.] A simpleton, fool. 

^1395 Plowman's Tale n. 695 The emperouryaf the pope 
somtyme So hyghe lordship him about, That, at [the] lasie, 
the sely kyme [lalcr cdd. kimej, The proude pope putte 
him out. 

Kimenell, obs. form of Kimnel. 

Kim-lsaui, and adv, Obs, exc. dial. Also 
S chini'Cham. [npp. f. kam^ Caii crooked, 
awry, reduplicated as in etc.] 

A, adj. Crooked, awkward, perverse, contrary. 

1583 Stanyhurst j^'EneU 11. (Arb.) 44 Thee waucring 

Commons in kym kam secies ar haled. rti 734 North 
Exam. i. iii. § 47 (1740) 151 Now the Reason of all this 
Chim-Cham Stuff, is the ridiculous Undertaking, of the 
Author, to prove Oates’ Plot, .out of Coleman’s Papers. 
1879 Miss Jackson ShropsJu Word-bk, s. v., I.et’s a none 
o’ yore kim*kam ways. 

B. adv. Crookedly, awry ; in a wayward, per- 
verse, or contrary way. 

2803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 452 Every thing then was 
turned upside downe, and ..all went kini kam. 2658 
J. Harrington Preror. Pep, Govt. 1.^ .xii. (1700) 310 He 
presumes [etc.] . . Kim I^m to the Experience of all Common* 
wealths. 1691-2 Audrey Brief Lives (1898) I. aj, [x666] 
This yeare all my businesses and' affaires ran K\m*kam. 
18.. Whittaker in Lancash. Gloss.^ Kim-kam^ (to walk) 
with a throw of the legs athwart one .another. 

Kimlin(g, kirorael : see ICimnel, 

Kimmen, -in, -ond, var. CuiiiiiNC Sc, (Cf. 
KniNEL.) Kimmer, variant of Cummeii. 
Kimmeridge (ki’marid^). A village on the 
Dorsetshire coast, where extensive beds of the 
Upper Oolite formation are developed. Hence, 
Ktmmeridse elay^ a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite con* 
taining bituminous shales. Kimmeridge shale of the 
Kimmeridge clay containing so much bitumen that it may 
be burnt as coal; Kimmeridge coal money, disks of shale 
found near Kimmeridge, popularly supposed to have been 
used os coins by the ancient inhabitants. 

2832 De la Beche GeoL Man (cd, e) 319 The Kimmeridge 
clay, .has a considerable range, particularly over England 
and France. 2851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) I. 11. vi. 
438 Objects on which the name of Kimmeridge coabmoney 
^vas conferred, 2872 Imperial Gazetteer Eng. ^ JP’ales I, 
XX04/3 Bracelets made of the Kimmeridge coal were found 
in an ancient burial place at Dorchester m 1830. 

Hence Sintmeri’dgian a. Ccol,t the specific 
epithet of that subdivision of the Upper Oolite 
Avhich is prominent at Kimmeridge. 

2863 Dana Man. Geol. 44Q The British^ subdivisions are 
for the most part recognlzea in France. .in the OoUte—i, 
Bajocian..6, xCimmeridgian. 

Kvmuel. Obs, exc. dial. Forms : a. 3 (kembe- 
Una), 4 kym-, kemelyn, 5 kyiiUyn(e, 5-6 
kemelin(e, 5-7 -iug, 6 kymlen, -ling, gim-, 7 
kimline, -lingo, -blinge, kemelling, 9 (dial.) 
kimlin(g, gimlin. / 3 , 5-6 kymnell(e, 6 kimon-, 
kimn-, kimmell, 7 kj^-, kimnel(l, kemell, 9 
(dial.) kimnel. [ME. kem(b)clin, kim(c)li/i, and 
kvn(e)nelj of somewhat obscure formation, but 
app, related to OE. cumby ME. comhcj CoombI; 
see sense 2 there. 

The earlier form is thatm*/m; for thatm*H<;f,cf.crac^K</ 
from Y.eraquclin (also surviving as cracklinig). More ob- 
scure is the Sc. Gumming, which also hasaparallel 
in cracon{d=:cra.cknt\. Matzner compares mcd.L. cimiliue, 
ciminile, but this denotes a basin for washing the hands in, 
and is regarded by Du Change as an aphetized form of aqui- 
or aquamanile used in the same sense.] 

A tub used for brewing, kneading, salting meat, 
and other household purposes. 

a. [c 1S7S Roll 2-5 Edw, I in Promp. Parv. 274 rw/tf, 
Stepbano le loignur, pro j. Kembelina subtus cisternam 
Regis, vu<f.] 133s in Riley Land. Mem. (1868) 194, 5 kerne* 
lynes-.icwf. C2386 Chaucer Millers T, 362 Anon go gete 
vs. .A knedyng irogh'or elUs a kymelyn [v.r. kemelyn(e, 
kemelyng]. 2485 Inv. in Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 371 
j kymlyn pro camlbus salsandis. 1545 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 59 Towe kymlings for salting of beefe, the one of 
wodde,‘the other of leade, 1599 Acet. Bk. W. Wray in 
Aniiquary'R.'^RXl: 243 Item, one gimlinge. 2642 H. Best 
Fajut. Bks. (Surtees) 105 Our kimblinge is a just bushell. 
1824 Craven Gloss.^ Gimlin^ a large, shallow tub, in which 
bacon is salted. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 'Kimlin, 
a large dough tub. 

B. C1425 kVc.ln Wr.-Wulcker 662/32 Afrz: fi>«<i,kymnelle. 
1509 in Market HarB. Rec. (1B90) 233, iiij payllys and iij 
kymneils. 1552-60 Inv. Sir H. Parker m H. Hall Elizab. 
Soc. (1887) 152 In the Brewehouse sixe Kimenelles iiJ'. 
aj 6 x$ BEAUiL & Fl, Coxcomb iv. vii[i],_Shee’s somewhat 
simple indeed, she knew not what a Kimneil was. 2879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. the shallow tub 

in which butter is washed and salted when fresh from the, 
churn. 

II Kimono (kimon'iio). Qap.] A long Japanese 
robe with sleeves. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 5/2 A troupe of geisha doncing 
girls... dressed in pink, flower* variegated kimonos, .2894 
Yng. Gentle~M. 168 At a fancy ball one frequently sees real 
Japanese kimonos, of exquisite material. 

Hence ZCiiuo’noed a., dressed in a kimono. 

2894 Yn^. Gentlczv. 168 One accustomed t'o the kimonoed 
beauties of Japan. 


Kimple, variant of ICemelb Sc. 

Kiu (.>'“>). jAi Forms: I cyn(n, cinn, i-(j 
kyn(n; 2-3 oun, 3-4 kunj 2 con-, 2-4 ken(n0; 
4-6 kynno, .Sir. kino, kyno, 5-7 kinne, 3- kin. 
[Com. Tout. : OE. cyn{n, neuter, = OFris. kin, 
ken, kon, OS. kiimti (MDu. kunne, konne, Du. 
kunne), OHG. c/tunni (MHG. kiinne, kttnne), 
ON. kyn (Da., S\v. kon), Goth, OTeut. 

*kiiiijo'", from the \ve.ik grade of the ablaut-series 
kin-, kon-, kttn- „ Atyan gon-, go-, ‘to pro- 
duce, engender, beget’, whence also Gr. 

7di'oi, yifvoiioi, 1 .. genus, gignlre, etc. Cf. Ken 
In the Teutonic woi^, ns in Latin genus and Greek veVor, 
three main senses appear, (i) race or stock, (2) class or kind, 
(3) gender or .sex ; the last, found in OE. and early M E., but 
not later, is the only sense in mod. Du., Da., and Bw.] 

I. Family, race, blood-relations. 

1 , A group of persons descended from a common 
ancestor, and so connected by blood-rclationshtp ; 
a family, slock, clan; ‘i*m OE. also, people, 
nation, tribe (freq. with defining genitive, as IsraclfXy 
Caldcacyit)x ~ Kixij.fA.ii,KiNDiiED2. Nowri2;v. 

cBzs Vesf. Psalter Ixxvhli]. 8 Ne sicn -swe swe fedras 
heara, cyn 3 ucih and bliur. C897 K, yELKitiiD Gregory's 
Past. xiv. 84 je sint ncorcn kynn Godc. a xooo C<ramon*s 
Exod. 265 (Gr.) Mid yrm^um Israhcla cyn. cxooo 0 . E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 449 Of lotum conion Cantwara. .& 
bait cyn on West Sexum pc man nu jit hat lutna cynn. 
rt2i75 Coit. Horn. 227 pa wes hvveilcre an mc^Ie c>’nn 
[./Elfric 1. 24 mrCrt®) W nefer ne abcab lo nanc dcofcl ^yld . , 
and ]>es cenne [/Klfric ina;;:;()e] god soilde .and jesette ac, 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9137 ^ hat of bulkc kunne )>cr nas 
bo no fere. ^*369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 438 By tho 
flguris mowc al ken..rekeiic and novmbre. 2604 Rowlands 
Looke to it ii Vou that deny the stocke from wlicncc you 
came, Thrusting your scife into some Gentle kin. 2879 
Hkarn Aryan Ilouseh, xii. 280 By the natural expansion 
of the Household kins are formed ; and these kins in tu;m 
form within themselves smaUcr bodies of neater kinsmen, 
intermediate, .between the Household and the entire kin. 

fb. The family or descendants of a specified 
ancestor; offspring, progeny, posterity; Kix'ur^. 
1 1 b, Ki.ndred 2 b. Obs, 

C9SO Lindisf. Cosp, Matt. in. 7 Cynn a:ltcmaIL./rj’^<r«/Vx 
viperarum]. 972 BUckl. Horn. 23 Hie waron 01 Dauidcs 
cynnes strj'nde. c 1000 /Elfric Horn, 11 . 190 Din cynn [L. 
semen iuuut] secat ail^odi^w’unianonodrumearde. <r taoo 
Ormin $837 Wc sinr.dcnn Abrohamc&s kinn & Abrahamess 
chiUdre. c 2320 Cast, Love 179 Alle the kynne that of hym 
come Shulde have the same dome. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 8 Than pray.. That 5c may be of laickis kin. 

t c. The group of persons formed by each stage 
of descent in a lamily or clan ; a generation ; = 
KlNDji. II C, KiNDHED 3C. Obs, 
c8as Vesp. Psalter \x%x\v, 6 Ne adene 5 u corre 3 in from 
cynne in cynn. c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Jxxvii. 7 hi hcora 
bearnum budun •* and cinn o 3 runi cyCdcn. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 11402 (Cott.) pis wrilte was gelt fra kin to kin. Ibid, 
1464 (GCU.), lataeth pat was Jie fift kin fra seth. 

fd. Genealogy, descent; =s Kind jA ii d, Kix- 
DBED2d. Obs, 

c 89a Q. E. C/rr'tfw. (Parker MS.) an. 716 Eawa [utes] Pybinc, 
kes cyn is beforan awrilen. cizoo OnsiiN 2050 Ne uldc 
pe^3 uobht tc^^te kmn..Bi wimmcnn,..& all lorrH wass 
Cristess kinn. . Bi Josxp icccncdd. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 464 
jef Vu wult enawen my cun, ich am kinges dohicr. c 1330 
K. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 24975 (^f EtheJbright baue 
I told he kyn. 

2 , Ancestral stock or race ; family. Usually 
without article and with descriptive adj. or sb., esp, 
in phr. (come) 0/ good (uoble,^Xc,) kin \ = KindjA 
12, Kixdbed 5. Obs. exc. dial. 

cxioo 0 . E. Chron, (MS. D) an. 1067 Of SeleaffuIIan fi: 
aeSelan cynne lietrwxs asprungon. c izoo Vices .5* Virtues 
7 5 if hie bieS of heije kenne. CX320 Sir Tristr. 1233 be 
leuedl of hci;ekcnne. c 2380 5 />AVrx/;//A 442 What ys py 
riate name ; & of wat kyn hou ert y come ; tel me al hat sope. 
c 1440 Gesta Ram. n. .\ci. 4x6 (Add. MS.) Some are prowde, 
that they come of noble kynne, and sayne they arc Gentil* 
men. 2592 Sfenser Teares Muses 345 Some one perhaps of 
gentle kin. 1856 Ballantine Poems 2^ (E. D. D.) He comes 
o' gude kin. 

b. By or of kin, by birth or descent. 7'are, 

^2400 Chaucer’s Melib. f6ox (Harl.) A free man by kyn 
[6 texts kynde] or burlhe. c 1450 Bk, Curtasyc 13 in Babces 
Bk. 290 Vf he be gentylmon of kyn. The porter wille lede 
the to hym. 0x470 Golagros Gaw. 291 , 1 am your cousing 
of kyn. 2898 Crockett Standard Bearer 76 (E. D. D.) 
She was gentle of kin and breeding. 

3 , The group of persons who are related to one ; 
one’s kindred, kinsfolk, or relatives, collectively.' 
(Now the chief sense.) a. with possess, pron. (rarely 
the), 

c 875_5<z2r. Gen. in O. E. T exis 179 Da w®s agan . . ccc ond 
xcvi winiraSssSe his cynn aerestwestseaxna lond on walum' 
Seeodon. 972 Blickl. Horn. 175 For hwon wmron gyt swa' 
treowlease, ©hhe incer cynn. o xxqs Lamb. Hom. y^ Ga to 
hine feder burinesse'oSer hci* cni 01 hine cunne li 5 in. xzyq 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 253 Al pc kun h^t him isei^ adde of him 
ioye. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 2^ Vn-kuynde to heare kun 
and to alle erbtene, 1423 .SV>a;/r (Caxton 1483)11’. 

xxiii. '69, I mett in the weye moche dyuerse peple..my 
frendes and my kyn and also many other. 2550 Crqwlcv 
Last Trump 296 Thy chyld, nor any other of thy kynne. 
x6oi Shaks. Txvel. N, i. v. 223 One of thy kin has- a most 
weake Pia-mater. a 2700 Drydek (J*)« The father^ mother, 
and the kin beude, Were overborn by fury of the tide. 174a 
Young iV/. TJu iv. 543 Not aie our brothers thoughtless of 
their kin, Vet absent. 1807 ’ Crabbe Air. in. 737 His 
kin supposed him dead. 1892 Blakistpn jn Colleges Oxford, 


.kin. . 

(lEprisag Sir Thomas Pope. . didiioi saddle tTrinityCoIIejel 

with anyof thc prefereHCcs for foundcr’s-lim which nrQVf.l 
fei lilc in litigation elsewhere, 

to. Without article or pronoun. Now ran exc. 
in kith ami {or) kin : see Kith.- ’ 

C12SO Hymn to God 30 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 25, 
F.adcr for^if vs..Al swo we do 3 ..to frcCmcde & tunne. 
c Igts Chron. Eng. 92 (Rilson) IJtuyl hade moche folk with 
Ilim, Uolhe fremede and eke kun. C1450 St. Cuthhrt 
(Surlecs) .(326 pai .spared noulhir. kynn na kylh. aimi 
Gucune 7 <m. IH, V, li, What w.ns I bom to be the scorn of 
kin? 1607 SnsKS. Timon l.i. 121 One onelyfjaiighlerliaue 
I, no Kin else. 183S W. lavinc Astoria II. 63 Oneof those 
anomalous beings. . whosecra toh.avc ncitherkin nor country. 

c. Used of a single person : Kinsman, relative- 
= KmmiED4b. arch. ' 

c 1200 MS. Di,qby 39 in Qfcra Syntcon Dunelm. (Surtees) 
1 . 190 Sic diamus vulgarilcr Hothcr kyn nor wyn, id cst 
neque cognatum neque amicum. CX205 Lav. 13730 He wes 
licoic cun & hcorc frcoiid. Ibid. 21462 Hercne me Cador* 
pu jLTt min aje cun. 2382 Wyclif Ruth ii. 20 And eft she 
sciifi. Cure ny3 kyn is the man. c 147s Partenay 6 ^^Z Ny 
|:yn lie is to king off nofway, For of Mclu&inc discendtd 
.all ihay. i6or Shak.s. Tu.’el. K. v. I 237 Of charity, what 
kinne arc you to me? 2790 Shirkefs Poems 78 (E. D. D.) 
Were he a Laird, he'd be nae kin to me. 1864 Swinourne 
Aialania 398 O sweetest kin lo me in all the world. 

■ d. In predic.itive use passing into Related, 
Akin" (to). JsX^ofig. 

*597 Shaks,^^ 2 Hen. IV, ij. ii. 120 Like those that are 
kinne to the King. 2602 — Alls Well 11. i. 41 My sword 
and yours arc kinne. 2606 — Tr, if Cr, in. iii. 175 One 
toucli of nature makes the whole world kin: That all with 
one consent pr-Tisc new borne gaudes. 2695 tr. Cclbatch's 
New Light Chirurg. Put out zi\ I do not And it any 
the least Kin to a Miracle. 2726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 
o It is next kin lo an Iropoasibility .. to have their Water 
niought out of the Country. 2788 Reid Aristotle’s Leg. 
ii. $ 3. 26 They arc indeed Kin to each other. 2670 Disraeli- 
Lol/uiirJ. ix. 59 But we are kin; we have the same blood 
in our veins. 

4 . The quality, condition, or fact of being related 
by birth or descent j kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. Now rare, 

a 1548 Hall Chron.y Edw. IV 190 He. .rode in poste to 
his kynsman, .. verefiyng the old proverbe: kynne will 
crepe, where it maie.nQt go. 2628 Wither Brit, Retuemb. 
I. n6i The brother to the brother crowes a stranger. There 
is no kin, but Cousnage. 26^8 BuTLERy/;f <4 itt. L 1294 
’Cause Gr.TCc and Virtue arc within Prohibited Degrees of 
Kin. 2700 Dryden Pal. A Arc. iL 20S Palamon, Whom 
Theseus holds in bonds. .Without a crime, except his kin to 
me. 2858 Mils. Olii’iiant Laird Norlaw 111 . 156 The 
Mistress herself, after that flrst strange impulse of kin and 
kindness. .relapsed into her usual ways, 

IX. Class, group, division. 

+ 6. A large natural group or division of animals 
or plants, having presumably a common ancestry; 
the race (of men, fishes, etc.); a race (of plants); 
= KiXD sb. JO. Obs. 

In OE. freq. as the second element in' compounds, as ' 
dtorcynn,fsccynn,fu%olcyn», manneynn, xatfcynti, etc. 

972 Blickl, horn. 5 Sco mreste modor |>yses menniscan 
cynnes. Ibid, 83 Him bib befotan andweard ealenglacynn 
Sc manna cynn. a xooo Bceth. Mctr, xi. 67 Meresiream ne 
dear ofer eorSan sceai card jebradan fisca cynne ^ c,** 7 S 
Lamb. Horn. 97 He walde monna cun on ^isse deie isun* 
dian. c 2340 Cursor M. 22084 (Fairf.) Alle mannis kin he 
[anlcchristj salle fot-do. 

’I’G. A class (of persons, animals, or things) having 
common attnbutes; a species, sort, kind ; Kind 
sb. 15. Obs. 

^950 Liudtsf. GosP', Malt. xvii. at Dis soSlice c>’nn ne bi 3 
fordiifen buia Serh ftcbcdd and fxstern. C960 Rule St, 
(SchrOer) i, 9 Feower synt muneca cyn. Dst fornie 
is mynsiermonna . . Oher cyn is ancrena. C2275 Lamb. 
Horn, 13s Fcole cunne bco 5 of weldede. <12250 Oivl < 5 r 
Night. 1396 Hi beoh tweire cunne. 02450 Si. Cidhbe^'t 
(Surtees) 488 M.any Fysches of kjmes sere iS®® NotUfig- 
ham Rec, HI. 450 Any kinnes of come bought for mer- 
chandise. ^ _ 

t b. In this sense, chiefly in a genitive phrase, 
dependent upon following sb. Cf. Kind sb. 14. 

In OE. the genitive might be either sing, or pi., according 
to sense; e.g. xlccs or zHiwylccs cynnes dlor, animals of 
each or evei-y kind, monigra cynna ships of 

kinds,^rtf<?m cynua ireowu, trees of three kinds. In ML., 
cyiuies became kuuttcs,kynnes,kyns, kius', cynna^ became 
kunne, kynne, kyn, kiu. For the latter the genitive sing, 
was often substituted ; and conversely, kynne, kin, appeared 
in the sing., esp. in the north, where it was prob. viewed as 
an uninflected genitive, as in man son, fader broder, tic. 
The preceding adjectival word agreeing with kynnes, kms, 
dropped its genilival s somewh.at early, sometimes it was 
transferred to kinnes, thus alle skynnes (= allcs kynnes, 
alle kynnes), no skynnes, etc. Usually however the two 
words were at length combined, as in the laler forms 
anykt>i{sfele>kin (x, tuauykinis, uokinis or uahtni r, ot herkini^, 
sere-kin{y, swUkiniy, same.kvds, thiskin{s, wltUk-ktn 
ky;i), whatkin{s. Few of these came down to 1500, thougn 
in the. north whaikin is found in the 16th c., and survives in 
Sc. and north Eng. as what'n, htsxdt siccan from sxvtlkktn.^ 
The reduction of kin to its simple uninflected form may 
have been assisted by the equivalent use oimauere (Manner) 
from OFr., which is thus found, as threo viaiier^ iucn'=>rat\\ 
of three kinds or sorts. In this, at an early period, we find 
o/'inserted ; an manere of fisce, al maner o suet spices, tbe^ 
syntactical relation between the words being thus reversed, 
and although this appears lo have rarely extended to kvi 
itself, it affected its later representative kind, sort, 
species, etc., so that we now say ‘ all kinds of things ^things 
of al( kinds. \ This may have been facilitated by the fact 
that in. the' order of. the words (as distinct from their syn* 
tactical relation) *al kins thinges ’ is more closely represented 
by * all kinds of things ^ than by ‘ things of all kind \ bee 
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Kind, I^Ianner, Sort, etc., and, for the special combinations 
of with preceding adj., Alk(N, Anv-kvn, etc. 

agooO. £■, Mariyrol. z8 Apr. 58 Monigra cyna wil deor. 
971 Blickl Hont. 63 preora cjmna syndon morfiras. CX175 
Lamb. Horn. 51 J?er wunieS fower cunne.s wurmes inne. 
Ibid. 79 Alles cunnes wilde deor. cizaa Ormin 2260 On 
alle kinne wise. /bid. 9759 An kinness neddre Iss 
Vipera jehatenn. « 1250 Oic/i and Night. 886 I\Ii muth 
haveth tweire kunne salv'e. ■ a 1300 Cursor Jif. 27901 (Cott.) 
It es funden bodili fours kin maner [v. y. fowrkins maners] 
ofglotony. £“1340 Ibid. 12346 (Fairf.) Alle f?ai honoured 
him on J^aire kin wise. 1362 Lan'gl. P. PL A. x. 2 ACastel 
. . I-mad of fours kunne [v. rr. foure skenis, skynnes, kynnesj 
J7inges. CZ384 Chaucer H. Fame^ iii. 440 Alle skynnes 
condiciouns. <:z44o Gesta Pam. Ixi. 254 iHarl.) He shall 
telle yow what kynne tidynges that he bathe browte. Ibid. 
!xix. 3z6 (Hark) What kynnys trcson is Jzis? 15,. Sir A, 
Uartoh in Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 Ye wott not what kine 
a man he is. 1572 Lame/ii. Lody^ Sc. 325 in Satir. Paems 
Reform, .xxxiii, Counterfuiing hir in all kin things, 

III. +7. Gender; sex; = Kind sb. 7. Obs. 
ciooo ^LFRic Graui. vi. (Z.) iS vEfter jecynde syndon twa 
cyn on namum. .werlic and wiflic. c \oooSax. Lcechd. III. 
144 pat pa meht wiian on beam-eacenum wife hwteperes 
cynnes beam heo cennan sceal. c 1200 Ormih 3056 Till 
ej^perr kinn oan eorpe, Till weppmanu fi: till wifmannkinu. 


IV. Phrases, (from 3, 4.) 

8 . Of kin = Akin : Related by blood-ties. Also, 
Related in character or qualities. 

i486 Surtees blisc. (1888) 47 For my sake and othre unto 
whome he is'of kin. X607-XZ Bacon Ess., Aihehme (Arb.) 
338 Afan is of Kin to the beastes by his body, and if he he 
not of kin to God by hU spiritt, he is a base and ignoble 
Creature. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St.ye. xix. 339 Kings, 
how nearly soever allied, are most of Kinne to their own 
interest. X74x Monro Anat. Banes (ed. 3) 306 The Bones 
of the toes are much of kin [ed. 1782 a*kinl to those of the 
Thumb and Fingers. 1877 C. GEiRte Christ Ivi. (rS/gl 685 
You are of kin in heart to the prophet*murdefers 1 

b. closely related. 'iObs. 

X49X Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 22 Preamble, They be ner of 
kiTi. 161X Bibce Ruth ii. 20 The man is neere of kin vnto 
ys. x65x Hobbes Leviaih. ii. xix. loi The neeter of kin, 
is the neerer in affeetjon. X767 Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 
219 The uncle is cettavnly nearer of kin to the common 
slock, by one degree, than the nephew. ^ 1768 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. M. xxvi. 564 This probability, being so near 
of kin to certainty. 

c. Next (t nearest) of kin., most closely related ; 
chietly aJbsol. the person (or persons)^ standing in 
the nearest degree of blood-relationship to another, 
and entitled to share in his personal estate in case 
of intestacy. 

Cx4»6 E. E. Wills (E. E. T. S.) 76 My brethren and my 
suitren and next of my kyn. 1540 Sc. Acts yas. K, c. 40 
(1814) n. 377/a he nearest of pe kin to succeid to paim 
pll haue pair gudts.l ZXX548 H.M.i.C/iron., Hen. VI io\h, 
The next of kynne to the lord Cawny chalenged the 
enheriiaunce. ci6oo N. Lcir in Percy's Retinues, Being 
dead, their crowns they left Unto the next of kin. 1695 
Se. Acts Will III, c. 72 In the Case of a moveable Estate 
left by a defunct, and falling to his neatest of km. 1827 
Jarman J. Povjeli's Devises II. 65 For the next of km it 
was a^ued, that the estate was to be sold out and out. 
x83t Encyel. Brit. XlII. 198/r The next of km must be 
ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity. 

.‘**770 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) IV. ii. 13 As for lying 
which is next of kin to perjury. 

V. 8. aiirib., as kin-bond, -marriage, -sphere \ 
i'kin-reat,” a general cessation from labour (with 
reference to the Jewish sabbatical year). 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Level, v. (Ske.^O 1. 103, 1 pray that.. 
this eightethlyerelmowe to me bothe be kinrest and masse- 
day after the seven werkedays of travayle. *839 Bmley 
Festus xxii. (1852) 304 Fear The fate of your kin-sphere. 
1881 E. B, Tylor in Academy 9 Apr. 265 Exogamy is con- 
nected both with wife-capture and with barring Kin*marriage. 
*890 Gross Gild Merck. 1. 169 When the old km-bona tme 
‘maegih’) dissolved, various new institutions arose. 

Hiu (kin), sbi^ north, dial. Forms: 4kyii(n)e, 
8 kinn, 8-9 kin, 9 keen. [var. of ehui, chene. 
Chine repr. 0 £. cine, cinu. For the k-, cf. 
kedlock, keslop, kirk, kirn, etc.] A crack, chink, or 
slit; esp. {a) a chasm or fissure in the earth; (^) a 
chap or crack in the skin. 

/1330 R. Brunne Chrotu Wace (Rolls) 1720 ^y Icye in 
dykes & in kynes [rime Peyteuyns]. Ibid. 13976 In cnynes 
It'- r. kynnesj, in creuesses, & in semes. *737 
Farriery lm6r. (1757) II. 244 Subject to what S called a Km, 
or Crack in the lower Lip. 178X J. Hutton Tour to Caves 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Kinns, chinks and crevices /ocks, or 
brwks in the skin of the human body. iZySCumola. Uloss., 
Rins, Neens, cracks in the hands caused by frost. 

Hence Kin v., to chap or crack ; Kinned a. or 
cracked, chapped; chilblained. 

*825 Brockctt s. V. Keen, The hands are sa‘d to be keened 
with the frost, when the skin is broken or cracked, and a sore 
induced, 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Kinnd hands , 
chopped hands. ‘ ICinn’d feet ’, chilblained feet. 

-Idn (kin), su/nx, forming diminutives, corresp. 
to MDu. -kijn.-hen, MLG. -ktn = OHG. -chin, 
MHG. -chin, -cliein, -chin, -chen 
MDii, kindekijn, -ken, MLG. kinJeklth MHG. 
hindichtn, G. kindchen little child ; MDn. hnse- 
hijn, huiiskm, MHG. hausichin, G. haujc/ieaa 
little house. No trace of the suffix is found in O . 
The suih.Y has only a limited use in 
to occur first in some familiar 

names, which were either adoptions 
diimnuiivc forms current in Flanders 
*och forms appear already m the loth c- The idlest ME. 
«ixamples noted are Janekin, Malekin, W ateKiii, and Wde 


kin, found as eatly as 1250 [ 0 . E, Misc. 188-191), and 
evidently then m familiar use. These and others of the kind 
were no doubt common in i3-i4th c. (for Jaukin and its 
variants see Nicholson Pedigree of^Jack^, but are not 
prominent in literature till the second half of the 14th. The 
A-text of Piers Plowman* has Malkin and Perkin, the 
B-tex t adds Haukyn, and the C-text Watkyn ; Chaucer uses 
jankin, Malkin, Perkm,Simkin,o.nA Wilkin i and in the 
1 Qurnament of '1 ottenham' there occur Dawkyn, Haiukyn, 
7 fy*diyn, Perkyn, and- Tymkyn. The * Earliest English 
Wills have Idkyne (X397J, fankyn (1417-22) and Watkyn 
'*433)* As Christian names these seem to have mostly gone 
out of fashion^ shortly after 140a, though instances occur 
later (e. g. Wilkin in Lyndesay’s *Satyre’, 2x80); most 
of them have, however, survived as surnames, usually with 
the addition of -s ox son, as Jenkins, Watkins, Wilkinson, 
Dickens, Dickinson, etc. 

^ Instances of the suffix being added to common nouns 
in the 14th c. are rare; but Langland has baudekin,faunte- 
kin, andfeudekin, per[tap.s on the analogy of the personal 
names. ^ Other^words in -kin from the same or immediately 
succeeding period are either adopted from Du. or are of 
obscure origin ; and it is doubtful rvhether the ending was 
in every case felt as a diminutive ; such are barmkin, bod- 
kin, dodkhi, firkin, kilderkin, napkin. Considerable ob- 
scurity attaches to many later words (i6-r7th a) of the same 
tj’pe, ns Jerkin, bumpkin, pipktn, gaskin, griskin, bumkin, 
gherkin, ciderkin, etc. : in some or these the ending maybe 
of different origin, or due to assimilation, as in pumpkin, 
iamkin for earlier tampion. Apparently from Du. 
are the i6-i7th c, words minikin, cannikin, catkin, and 
mannikin. Outside of these, and some forms used in oaths, 
as lakin (?for ladykin), bodykht, pitiikin, the suffix is com- 
paratively rare; the only example which has obtained real 
currency is lambkin (1579), though a few others arc occasion- 
ally employed, as boykin (r547l, devUkin, godkbt, ladykin, 
and nonce-words such os, glenikin,hcadikin,handikin\'sXt^x 
mannikiii\. Booiikin (18th c.) is not clearly a diminutive 
in origin, and in Sc. cutikhi, ihumhikin (cf. also greenkin) 
the force of the suffi.x is different. 

Kiua = China. 3, cinchona bark : cf. Qdina. 

1706 Phillips, Kina, the Jesuits Bark. 

Kinsstliesis (koines)>/*sis). Alsokineesthesia. 
[f. Gr. Klv-uv to move + ataOrjcis sensation /Esthe- 
SI 3.] The sense of muscular effort that accompanies 
a voluntary motion of the body. So Kinssthetlc 
(-))e*tik) a., belonging to kinasthesis. 

xSSo Bastian Brain as an Organ of Mind xxv, 543 We 
may. .speak ofa Sense of Movement, asasepapte endow- 
ment. [Note] Or in one word, KinxslhesU. .. To speak of 
a ‘ Kinesthetic Centre ' will certainly be found more con- 
venient tb.in to speak of a ‘ Sense of Movement Centre 
x^x V. Horslev in igM Cent. June 859 Bastian coined the 
term ‘kinasthesis’,.. further, he .. postulated the view that 
such kinasthesis, or sense of movement, strain, effort, &c., 
must naturally find its seat or localisation in the so-called 
motor or Rolandic region of the brain. Ibid. 868 Given that 
the cortex of the Rolandic region is IdnssthcUc, from which 
element of it does the efferent impulse start? 

Kinate, obs. form of Qoinate. 
tKinboot, Se.Obs. Forms: skynbwt, -but©, 
kinbute, 7 -bufc, (9 -bot). [f. Kin + Bcjot 
sb.^ 9.] A wergeld or man-boot paid by a homicide 
to the kin of the person slain. (Not the same as 
the OE, cynebSt or royal compensation,) 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vr. xix. 2282 For a yhwman twelf 
xnarkis ay pe share suld for kynbwt pay- 1478 Acta Dom. 
Condi. (r839) 9/r waiter blare sail. -pay to Robert of 
Cargill., XXV mercis..fora kynbule. x6o6Ld. Roxburgh in 
14/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. x«i. 32 IHe then -offers 
a sum of money.. for] kinbut and sathfaciion. [1876 A. 
Lainc Lindores Abbey xxv. 328 He shall be free on pay- 
ment of twenty-four merks of Kinbot-l 
itincojou, variant of KinkaJOU. 

Kinch (kinj), sb. Se. Also 6- Idnsch, kinsh, 

9 kench. [In sense i, a parallel form to Kinic 
j 4.1 : .cf- henk, bench, etc. Sense 3 may be uncon- 
nected.] 

1 , A loop or twist on a rope or cord, esp. the 
loop of a slip-knot; a noose. 

7 a x8oo Surv. Sloray Gloss, Kinsch, a^ cross 

rope capped about one stretched along and tightening it. 
1808-80 Jamieson, Kinsch, the tu-ist or doubling given to 
a cord or rope, by means of a short stick passed through it, 
in order to draw it tighter. *828 Moir Mamie Wauch 
xix. 280 Having fastened a kinch of ropes beneath her 
oxters. 1844 Cross Disruption xxviii. (E. D. U), I hae 
maist got my neck inlil a kinch for my pains. *861 M Levy 

Curios. Crime £dinburgh,Handcuprs 2^, 1 put his right hand 
into the kench. 

2 . fig. A catch, hold, .adv.antage. lOos. 

x63S D. Dickson Prod. Wks. (1845) I- 78 Everyone seek- 
inga kinsh of his neighbour. ?ai8oo Surv.bforay Gloss. 
(Jam.), Kinsch. an advantage unexpectedly obtained. 
fS. ? (One's) lot. Obs. 

a s6ao Mo.vrCOMEuiE Cherrie Cr Slae sioo The man may 
ablens tyne a slot That cannot count his kinsch. — Sonn. 
xxxvii, I can not ebuse; my kinsh ^ not to cast. 2000 
BIKNIC Kirk-Buriall (1833) Our Hetqik bunaU are oft 
led like a mattiall ttiumphe. .But alas, if in death we could 
count our just kinsh, we might talher dismay and leare. 

Hence Kinoli v. a. (see quot. i8ob-ia;; D. to 
put a siring noose on the tongne of (a horse), in 
order to exercise control oi-er it, 
iSoa-rS JA.MIESOS To Kinuh, to.twgt and fcten a r^e. 
1864 Latio Tauunas Bodkin xxvi. (E. D. D.). The ti»lh 
end be easily pu’d oot by means o a rosety siring, kincbcd 
roon the root n’t. i&gz Scot. Leader 17 Apr. 5 i he cruejiy 
attached to ‘ KincbiDg'apit pony .. to hold that kinching 

in no cases should he jesorxed to. x 

EincMil (ki'ntfin). Cant. Also 6 (kitchm), 
kyn^en, -chiug, 7 -chin, 9 kiuchen. [The 
form of the word and the history of some other 


early words of the same class suggest that it was 
a corrupt form of G. kindchen or MLG. kindekin^ 
MDu. kindeken, LG. kindken, little child.] 

L 't* O'* cittrib. in kinchin-co{ye), -mort, the terms 
used by- 16th c, tramps to denote respectively a 
boy and girl belonging to their community. Obs. 
b. absoi. A child, a * kid'. (Now convicts* slang.) 

156X Awdf.lay Frat. Voeab. 3 A Kitchin Ck> is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat xxii. 76 A Kynch- 
mg Mortc is a lylle CJyrle ; the Mortes their mothers carries 
them at their backes in their slate.s, whiche is their shetes. 
<1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre-jj, Kinchiu, a llllle Child. 
Kinchin-cove, a little hfan. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxviii, 
Fli pray for nanc o' him, said Meg.. The times are sair 
altered since I was a kinchen-inoit. X838 Dickens O. Tsuist 
xlii, The kinchins.. is the young children that's sent on 
errands by their mothers. 1897 Waruso Tales Old 
Regime 231 There yer are now, making the woman snivel, 
and you have frightened her kinchins too. 

2. attrib, in kinchin-lay, the practice of stealing 
money from children sent on errands. Also Jig. 

1838 Dickens O. Tsuist xlii, ‘Ain’t there any other line 
open?' ‘Stmi’, said the Jew. .‘The kinchin lay*. x888 
Academy 29 Sept. 203/1 * The detective business', which is, 
at the best, the kinchin lay of fiction. 

Eincob (krgkpb). Bast Ind. Also king-, 
khem-, keeru-, quin-, -kaub, -quaub, -qwab, 
-quab, -caub, [ad. Urdu (Pers) kimkhdb^ 

A rich Indian stuff, embroidered with gold or silver; 
also (with a and pi.), A piece or variety of this. 

17x2 [see b]. xi86 Art. agst. Hastings in Burkds Wks. 
(1852) VII. 23 (Y.) She would ransack the zenanah..for 
Kincobs, musUns, cloths. 18x3 J. Forbes Oriental Mem, 
I. 224 Drawers of crimson and gold Keemcab. 1829 J. 
Shipp Mem. vi. (1890J 86 Wc had glorious plunder, shawls, 
silks, satins, khemkaubs^ money, &c. 184. Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor III. xxi. 241 alany cushions of the richest 
kinquaub. i845STocQUELnR/A2K</^>f. Brit.lndia[\Z3^i 210 
j Gold and silver brocades, called Kincaubs. 1882 Cornh. 

Mag. Jan. 103 Shawls, scarves, and pieces of silk and kiucob. 

I • b. allrib. 

17x2 Sped. (Advt.), One Isabella colour Kincob Gown, 
flowered with Gieen and Gold. 1781 />u/ia(7«s.24 Feb. (Y.), 
A rich Kingcob WaUicoat. 1885 Mrs. Lvnm Linton Chr. 
Kirkland 1. ax That green shawl with the kincob pattern. 
Kincough, variant of Kinkcough. 
Kind(kaind), jA Forms; [igecynde^secynd, 
2“3 i‘Cunde, i-kunde (2 i-ebind©);] i oynd, 
2-4 cunde, 2 cuinde, 3 kuinde, kund, 3-4 
kuynde, kund©, 3-5 kendo, (5 keende), ^-6 
3-7 kind©, 4-7 kynde, (5 kyynde), 3- 
kind. [OE. lecynde n., gecynd fem. and n., f, ge* 
(see I-, Y-) + ^cyndiet-^knndi-z, f. the root knn- 
(see Kin l) -h Aryan -ti-, OE. instances of 
cynd are doubtful, but the prefix disappeared early 
in ME., 1150-1250. 

The only cognate sb. out of Eng. is a doubtful OS, 
giciuui (suggested in Hel. ;W76). But the adj. ending. 
Goth, -knnds, OS. -cund, OH(j. <hund, -kunti^^O'E. -cund 
‘ of the nature of*, is found in the other langs,J 
I, Abstract senses. 
fl. Birth, origin, descent. Obs. 
a 1000 Hymns ix, 52 (Gr.) purh claine ^ecynd ha cart 
cyning on riht. c zzoo Ormin 7x33 An child. .{7atc shall ben 
kl-'S ludisskenn king All rihht aj^ell kinde. es^SS 

Chaucer Melib. T 601 A free man by kynde or by \v. r. of] 
burthe. c 1415 12 Art. Faith (MS. Soc. Antiq.), Jccu Chiist 
his owne son through kind. CX425 Wynioun Cron. ix. 
xxvi. 4X. 2751 His aire that of kynd wes kyng. c 1463 
G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 122 That they be free, nat bondc in 
kynde. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviiu238 His (3rand-mothcr 
hlary, Queen of Bcots, .. from whom be seems to have 
learnt, as it were by heart, or els by kind, . . bis words and 
speeches heer. 

fb. Hence, through the phrases throitgh, by, oj 
kind: Right of birth, right or position derived 
from birth, inherited right. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 25043 Heo..nu axe? rnieJ tcuode (cxzts j>orh 
ennde] gauel of \fh,sca londe. 1297 R. Ctocc. (Rolls) 2231 
per nis no mon Jmt kunde abbe her to. Ibid. C-66i He addc 
somdel to engelond More kunde ban h® o^er. Ibid. 7276 Wo 
so were next king bi kunde, me clupedc himaheling- 
1 2 . The statio)}, place, or property belonging to 
one by birth ; one’s native place or position ; that 
to which one has a natural right ; birtliright, 
heritage. Obs. 

e 883 K. iELPRCU Boeth. xxy, Seo sunne . . sec3 hire gecynde, 

& stigS.-ufor Stufor o55e bio cymSswaupswa hireyfcmest 
gecynde biS (cf. quot. Boeth. Metr. s.v. Kino <2. x c], 
a 1x00 Q. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Notmandijc bet 
land wais his jecyndc. exaos Lay. 16279 mole .. 

bivte mine ikunde [CX275 cundej. Ibid. 2x492 Cador cuSe 
hene wasi he toward his cunde kci. 1340 Ayenb. 37 pe 
children. .Ji^t hi hep be spousbrechc, berp avvay pe keneje. 

fb. That which naturally belongs to or befits 
one. Obs, 

e 1470 Henry Wallace i. 2x7 Anc Etsche maniill it war ihl 
kynd to wcr. a 1670 Spaluing Troub. Chas. I (Spald. Cl.j 
1. 199 Tbay took anc of the tounes cullourlsof Abiidcin.and 
gave it to the loune of Abirbrothokis soldlours.-qubilk wes 
not thair kj'nd to car^'. 

3 . The character or quality denved from bmn 
or native constitution; natural disposition, nature. 
{Common down to rifioo; in later use rare, and 
blending with sense 4.) 

c883 K. /Elfred Boeth. xx.viv-, § it pa st.Tnas..sint stiUre 
^cej-nde & heardre. Ibid, xxxw § 4 jif hio hire cynd 
[Bodl. MS, secyodj healdaa nilJe. exits Lamb. Hoi.i, 51 
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bis fis is of swulc cunde, [etc.], cjzm Ormiu 2675 
ivlarjcss child wass rnann ic Godd, An had \ Iwinne kmde. 
a 12*5 AncK K, xao He uorIeose 3 monnes kunde, & .. uor- 
schuppeS him into bcstes kunde. -citso Gen. ff £.r, 189 
And euerilc on in kinde good, Dor quiles adam fro smne 
siod, (XX300 Cursor /I/* 8452 pe kind o thinges Icrd lie, : 
Bath o ties, and gress fele. 1387 Trcvisa Hidden (Rolls) | 
VI. I3t In Crist ^eeb tweie willcs and tweie kyndcs of 
J>e Godhede and roanhede. . c 1491 Chast. Goddes C/iyjd, 1 
12 In some men the bodely kynde is feblid by a soden 
heuynes. n 1547 Surrey On Lady rc/nsin^ io dance in 
Tottelfs Mhc. (Arb.) 219 My kinde is to desire the honoure 
of the field, 1590 Spenser F, Q. n. ii. 36 But young 
Perissa was of other mynd. .And quite contrary to hc^islcrs 
kynd. 1697 Dryden Geor^. n. 326 Sweet Grapes 

degen’rate there, and Fruits .. renounce their Kind. 2^84 
CowpER Time. 6 Th’ associate of a mind Vast in its pow rs, 
ethereal in its kind. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. viii. 534 For 
as to the men themselves, they merely acted after their kind. 

fb. Of his {oiuft) kindx by its (own) nature, 
of itself, naturally. Obs. rare. 

X399 L\ngl. Rich, Redeles in. 19 J>is beste, of his kinde, 
Secheth and sercheth \>o schrewed wormes. 1530 Rastell 
Rh. Pnrsat. 11. x, The soule shall.. perceyve of hys ownc 
kynde. 1578 L\te DodccM 11. lx. 227 Hyssope groweth 
not of his owne kinde in this countrey. i6io Sit aks. Temp. 
n. i. 163 Nature should bring forth, Of it ownc kinde, all 
ibyzon. 

f c. To do (or ’ioor)i) onds kind'. To act accord- 
ing to one’s nature ; to do what is natural to one ; 
spec, to perform the sexual function. Obs. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. i^ Leasee h^n beastes jet, for j>ens do 3 
hare cunde..in a time of jcr. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6576 pat water dude uorh is kunde & was eucre uaste. 
Ibid. 8333 Mid wlmmen of p.ainime hit dude hor foule 
kunde. ^1430 Hymns Vir^. 83 be kinde of childhode 
y dide also, Wih my felawis to njte and brete. 

Gongs d* Ball, (i860) i Fortune workeih but her kynde, To 
make the joyfull dolorus. a t6xa Harinctok SaUrne's 
Regim. (1634) 36 The stones of young beasts that be not 
able to doe their kinde. ^ 1647 Cbashaw Poems 284 Let 
froward dust then do its kind. 

f d. 71? grov) (also go^ swervCf etc.) out of kind'. 
To lose the character appropriate to one’s birth 
and family ; to degenerate. Obs. 

<**$47 Surrey It. 714 Neoptolem is swarved out I 

of kind. 1549 CovERDALE, elc. Erasm. Par, Heb. 20 1 
Neither dyd loseph growe out of kynde, & become vnllke | 
his aunccstours in faith. X573TUSSER Hnsb. (1878J 100 So I 
garden with orchard and hopyard , • That want the like | 
benefit, growe out of kinde. 2587 Golding Ve Ji/arnay xvu 
354 God created matt to be to him as a child, and man is I 
growne out of kinde. j 

1 4. Nature in general, or in the abstract, regarded 
as the established order or regular course of tilings 
{rertm naturd). Rarely with the. Freq. in phr. 
la"iv or course of kind. Obs. (exc. as conscious 
archaism.) 

cBSS K. JEltrzd Boeih. xiv. § z On svvi 3 e lytlon bicra 
hsefS seo secynd xenog. Ibid. xvi. | 3 Seo secynd hit 
onscunaS pat Ietc.b ^1230 Halt Meid. 45 Icnulle halde 
me hal purh \>6 grace of goad, as cunde me makede. a 1300 
Cursor M. 38401 Ic ., haf i broken .. he lagh o kynd ihoru 
licheii. 1387 Trevisa Hlgdett (Rolls) 1 . 335 Kynde bryngch 
hem (barnacle-geese] fork wonderliche out of trees, as it were 
kynde worchynge ajenst kynde. ^1400 Maundcv. (^Roxb.) 
xxxli. 144 hlany .. diez for pure elde wlthouten sekeness, 
when pe kynde failez. ?ax4S2 Lvdg. Two Merck. 75 So 
strong of nature is the myhty corde. Kynde is in werkyng 
aful myhtylorde. 1583!. Watson Ctfn/«r7V^Z<;;/«lxxviin 
Venus. .will have it so That Louers wanting sight shall 
followe kinde. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K. 1. lii. 86. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bntk^Selv. Contents, God holds us by laws of 
kind as we do others by those of right. Ibid. 224 Those 
bounds that Dame Kind before had pitcht upon. z8^ 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 90 O ye who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of Kind. 

tb. Phrases. By {ly way of)^ of through^ 
(rarely :';/) kindj by nature, naturally ; against or 
out of kind^ contrary to, or in violation of, nature. 

In these phrases the distinction between 3 and 4 tends to 
fade away. 

axooo Boeth. Metr. xiii. 17 para micles to feola. .win 3 wi 3 
gecynde. a iooo Hymns vii. 24 (Gr.) pin weorc .. burh 
^ecynd clypiaS and ertst heiia^. a ixzx O. E. Chton. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1107 Manege sa;don ^t hi on pam monan 
..tacna jesawon, & onjean cynde bis leoman wexendc & 
waniende. cizooOrmis 2320 All swa majj Godd don 
full wel To childenn gieness kinde. a 2325 Leg. Katk. 297 
Engles & savvlen, purh pet ha bigunnen, Ahlen. .endin hurh 
cunde. a 2300 Cursor M. 2889 Oute of kind J>e sin was 
don. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame u, 241 Every Ryver to the 
see Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 40 
Wommen of kynde desiren libertee. 1493 FesHvall (l5l3^ 
66 b, At mydnyghte our lorde was borne, for by kynde all 
thynge was in peas and reht. 1573 Gamm. Curton in 
Hazl. Dodsley Itl. 210 She is given to it of kind. 1658 
T. Jones Ovid's Ibis 55 When bloud toucheth bloud in this 
kind, it is abominable out pf kind. 1714 Gay Shepk. IFee/e 
Thursday 37 Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find. 1792 Burns 
She's Fair 4 * Pause ii, Nae ferlie tis tho' fickle she prove, 
A woman has't by kind. 

+ 5. Natur.il state, form, or condition. Obs. 
a 1000 Boeth, Metr. xxviti. 62 Sona gecerreS Ismere ,, on 
bis a;^en ^ecynd, weor 3 e 5 to wastere. <2x340 Hampole 
Psalter cxviii. 70 Mylk in pe kynd is fayre & clere, hot in 
lopiryngeit waxissoure. a 1380 .S'/. ./Iw^ror^SsSin Horstm. 
Aiicfigt. Leg. (1878) 16 His face .. lyk to snouh hit wox al 
whit, But aflur to his oune kynde (L. ad stiain speciem\ 
turned hit. ^ 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. Z2 pan sail scho 
turne aga>Tie to hir awen kynde [F. esta{\ and be a w’oman 
{c/. 14 in to hir rijt schappe, F,/burnic\, 

+ b. In kind, in proper or good condition; out 
of kind, out of order, in bad condition. Obs. 


*393 LANCt- P, PI. C. III. 347 Thi kyngdom porw here 
coueiyse wol out of kynde vretide. e 2400 Laufranc's 
Cirnrg.Q Ofawoundcbqllid and out of kynde. 26oaCAKEiy 
Cornwall The countrie people long retained a conceit, 
that in summer time they wcarc out of kind. 1623 Cockuuam 
III. s. V. Isxan Ritter, Salmon, which is eucr in kind all 
times of the ycarc. 

t 6 . A natural quality, property, or characteristic. 

c888K. ALlfrud xxxiti. § 5 V 3 witan sec^ati pait 

hio (sio savvul] lioibbe pclo ^ccynd. ..Twa para gecynda 
liabbad netenu swa same swa men. e 2220 Bestiary 15 An 
o 3 er kinde he liaue 5 , wan he is ikindled Stille 113 3 e Teun. 
a 2225 After. R. 236 pc penic.in..haue 3 anoSer cunde: pet 
is, pet hit is euertcanc. (1340 Hamfoli: Prose Tr. 8 The 
bee has thre kyndis. Ane cs that scho esneuerydill. cxaoo 
Maunoev. (1839) XXX. 302 And thei ban this kynde (F. 
juiture] that thci leic nothing ben empty among hem. 
f7. Gender; sex; «Ki.vl 7 . (L. genus.) Obs. 
n 1000 Pheenix 356 God ana wat..hu his xc^nde by 3 , 
wifhadcs !>« weres. <i 1380 Virgin Antioch 387 in Ilorstm. 
Altengl.Lcg.{,tZ’j^)y2 In to wyn Crist torned ^>e watur,And 
nou he Icucp not l^ohyndc For to chaungc monnes kynde 
[L. sexttm\. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. Q.yt. 339 As adicctif and 
substaniyf vnite asken, Acordaunce in kynde, in cas and in 
numbre. 1^51 Rouinson ir. i 1 /<»r<rV J//o^/<z ii. ix. (2895) 293 
All they which be of the male kmd..sille before the goodman 
of ye hou$e,and they ofthe female kynde before the ^oodwj^rc. 
2584 Cocan Haven Health (2636) 236 b. The opinion which 
some hold, that every liatc should bee oi both kmdes, that is, 
male and fenmlc. 2590 Sfenscr/^ (J.ijt.ii. 4 To askc..what 
inquest Made her dissemble her disguised kind. 

Tb. The sexual organs, {h. tiahtra.) Ohs. rare. 
ctoM zElfric Gen. ix. 23 Sem and Iafcih..bchelcdoii 
hcora fxdcrcs jecynd (cf. 22 ^ *3*S H/c Adam 

xio in Horsim. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 240 Aiper of oper 
aschamed was And Idled her ktndc vrip mote and gias. 
t c. The semen. Obs. rare, 
a 2450 Myrc 1046 Take also wcl in niynde, jef pou haue 
sclicd )»yn ownc kynde Slepyiigc or vvakyoge. 2552 Huloet, 
Kynde naturaU of cucryc thynge, semen. 

8 . The manner or way natural or proper to any 
one; hence, mode of action; manner, way, fashion. 
Freq. in phr. in any, no, some, that, this kind \ in 
a kind, in a way. Common in 1 7 th c. ; now arxh. 

a 900 O. E. Martyrol. 25 Dec. 3 p>* ijeaie manig scab . . 
lamb spxcan on meniusc xcc>'ndc. <* 2000 Salomon ^ Sat. 
49 j Swa 3 onnc fcohicd sc fcond on fcower sccynd. a 2330 
Roland <y V. 310 Br.Tunches of vines Charls sell, In marenc 
monep..<Vs was pe riji kende. C2374 Chaucer Ttoylus n. 
904 (835) pis pi*ng slant al in a noper kynde. 2482 Caxton 
G. de la Tour xxt. Liij, An ordcnaunce of a mocne sauage 
and wyld guyse and ageynst the kyndcof the tyme,^ c 25^ 
A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) lik 4 Cast 50W to conuuciss luve 
ane vpir kind. 2593 Dravto.v Eclogues x. 71 The Birds 
and Beasts yet in ihetr simple Kinde Lament for me. 1632 
Gouge Gods Arrtr.vs in. § 75. 325 Such was Dcboiahs and 
Baraks kind of praising God. 2^6 Evancb Hoble Ord. 20 
The woike. .tended in a kindc^lo Gods honour.^ 2691 X 
H(alc] Acc. Nrto Invent. 31 Being In no kind desirous that 
his Majesty should be under any Obligation. 2709 Steele 
Tatter No. 47 1*3 , 1 have done Wonders in this Kind. it66 
Foroyce Serm. Yng. iVom. Pref., Nothing in the kind .. 
having been endeavoured before. 1803-6 NV^rdsw. Intima. 
Hons vi, Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 322 Mirthful be, but In a stately kind. 

9. Character as determining the class to which 
.a thing belongs (cf, sense 13 ) ; generic or specific 
nature or quality ; esp. in phr. in kind (rendering 
L. in gencre or in specie), used with reference to 
agreement or difference between things, and freq. 
contrasted with in degree. 

1638 Ford LovePs Mel. iir. iii, Pray, my lord, \pivcs the 
papcr-plot] Hold and obsen’c the plot ; ’iis there exoress'd 
In kind, what slwll be now express'd in action. ^ 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. iii. 1270 Though they do agree in kind, Spccifick 
diflcrence we find. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/l, 11. iiu (184S) 
104 Tis all one..w'helher our Afilictions be the same with 
those of others, in Kind,ornotSuperiour to themin Degree. 
1827 PoLLOK Course T, viii. All faith was one; in object, 
not in kind, The difference lay,^ 1868 Nettleship Browning 
iii- 105 There arc such wide differences in degree as to con- 
stitute almost differences in kind. 

II. A class, group, or division of things. 

In this branch the senses of kind originally ran closely 
parallel with those of Kin; but later usage has so differ- 
entiated the words that there is now very little ovetlapping. 

10. A race, or a natural group of animals or 
plants having a common origin; « Kin l 5 . Cf. 
Mankind, etc. 

e 883 K. /ELFnro Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Nis nan jeci'nd pe wIS 
hire scippendes willan winne Initon dysig mon. 972 Btickl. 
Horn. 37 Ne forseoh pu nafre pine jetynd. <21000 Elene 
73 S Ne majs pjer manna Sccynd of eoidwesum up seferan, 
<2x300 Cursor M, 14909 (Golt.) pat he for manes [Co//, 
mans) kind wil del. 13.. Leg. Rood 245 Til God pal dyed 
for vch a kuynde For Monnes kuynde deyde. £*2400 
Destr. Troy 4300 GoddeS son of heuyn..come to our kynde 
throgh a cleane Maydon.^ "*$77 Sir T. Smith Commw, 
Eng. (1633) 25 Without this society of man and woman the 
kind of man could not long endure. 2502 Shaks. Ven. St Ad. 
10x8 Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind. 2610 — Temp. 

V. i. 23 My selfe, one of their kinde. 2667 Milton P. L. 

VI. 73 As when the total kind Of Birds.. Came suinniond 
over Eden. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 05 Whence 
Alen, a hard laborious Kind weie born. 2726 0 - Roberts 
4 Yrs. Voy. 153 They would sooner starve than eat any 
Thing that lived upon human Kind. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I. 239 Tlie Rabbit kind. 2784 Cowper Task 
V. 69 The sparrows.. often scared As oft return, a pert 
voracious kind. 28x6 Byron Ck. Har. lu. xxxi, Each. .a 
ghastly cap did make In his own kind and kindred. 2876 
Morris Sigurd iix. 212 The cunning of the Dwarf.kind. 

b. Used in poetry, with defining word, in the 
general sense of ‘race*. 

I 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 282 Poulc pe apostil pat no pile 


ne haddc, Crislcnc kynde to kille to depe. xwo Sh.vo 
Hen V, n. i, 80 Fetch forth the Lazar^Kite ??cS; 
kinde. X 735 S 0 MERviLLKaw<-ii!. 309 Thus Maninnum’rous 
Engines forms, l’ assail Ihc savage Kind. xTtoCoLiivc 
F.p. Ilanmcr 138 Poets ever were a careless kmd. 1817 
Emehmn Poems (1857) 207 The men are ripe of Saxon kmd 
io build an cqu.al state. 

tc. A class (of human beings or animals) of 
the same sex; a sex (in collective sense). Obs. 

2552 Hulof.t S.V., Sexut /xtnineus, womankinde, or the 
female kynde. 1561 tr. ymoels A/ol. Ded. , J.'s Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 51 Besides the honour yc have-done to the kind of 
women . . yc have done pleasure to the author of the Latin 
work. 2607 Drydkn Vitg. Georg. 111. 33a Far from the 
Charms of that alluiin^ Kind. 2735 Fope Ep. Lady soj In 
Men, wc various Ruling Passions find; In Women, two 
almost divide the kind. 


1 11, A subdivision of a race of the same descent; 
a family, clan, tribe, etc. Also (with possessive 
pron.), One’s family, clan, k'in, or kinsfolk. 
« Kin 1 I, Kindued 2. Obs. 

£2205 Bay. 23176 King hco wolden habben of seoluen 
heorc cunden. 2297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 3434 King be was of 
westsex, & is ofspring al so, & attc laste polke kunde alle 
pc opcrc wan per to. 23.. Minor Poems /r. Vernon MS. 
249 At pc grete day 0? dome.. pet schul sUte on twelf 
seges wcl And luggc pe tvvclf kuyndes of Israel 25x3 
Douglas FEuetsxw. xiii. 111 The kynd of men discend from 
thir Troiaiiis, Mydljrt with kyn of the Italianis. i50 
Dalrvmplk tr, Leslies Hist. Scot. I, 76 The affectlone that 
ilk had to his awne kinde. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iii. 
453 The Parent Wind, Without the Stallion, propagates the 
Kind. 

t b. Offspring, brood, progeny ; descendants ; 
«KiN^ 1 b, Kindred 2 b. Obs. 

C200O Narrai. Angl. Conscript. (Cockayne) 33 Hyra 
gccynda on wcorold biingap. esz^o Gen. ^ Ex. 650 And 
or he was on werlde led. His kinde was wel wide spied. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14864 Vr crist suld be born 0 bcthlcem, 
o dauid kind. 2393 Lancu P. PI. C. xix. 224 A book of pe 
olde lawe, pat a'Corsed alle couples pat no kynde forth 
brouhle, c 2460 Toxvneley Mysl. vi. 21, I shall thi scede 
muUyply,..Thc kynd of the shall sprede wide. 2582 N.T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xvii. 28 Of bis kinde .ilso we are. 

t c. A generation ; » Kin ^ i c, Kindred 3 c. . 
Ohs. rare. 

It 1325 Prose Psalter Ixxxviiiti]. 2 Y shal Icllen py sope- 
nesses in my moupe fro kynde to kynde. 25*6 Tindale 
Luke xvi. 8 The chyidten of thb worldearc in their kynde, 
wyscr then the chyldren of light (so Geneva 1557I. 

fd. Descent, genealogy; =» Kin 1 1 a, Kindred 
2 d. Obs. rare. 

<r233oR. BkVHSEChron. /r<2/tf(RolU) 363 pj’syspe kynde, 
fro gre til gre, Byiwyxien Eneas & Noe. 

12. The family, ancestral race, or stock fromwhich 
one springs; » Kin ^ 2 , Kindred 3 .^ arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. xoi6i Sir Joachim o kinges kind Was 
commin. c 2330 Amis ly Ainil. 8 Heie faders were borouns 
hende, Lordvngcs y^come of grete kende. C2386 Chaucer 
See. Nun's T. lai Cecilte . , Was coraen of Romayns and of 
noble kynde. 2608 Shaks. Per. v, 1. 63 (If she] came of 
a gentle kind and noble stock. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. 
(1733) 1 , 114 My Cromie is a useful cow And she is come 
of a good kyne. 18x6 Scott Autio, xl. The oyster loves 
the dredging sang, For they come of a gentle kind. 2854-6 
Patmore ^ //<?. u. u. (1866) 244 Goodfamiliesaieso, 
Less through their coming of good kmd, Than [etc.]. 

13. A class of individuals or objects distinguished 

by attributes possessed in common ; a genus or 
species ; also, in vaguer sense : A sort, variety, or 
description. («L. Now the chief sense. 

Semethiug of the kind, something like the thing in 
question; nothing 0/ the nothing at all like iL (H 

a kind, of some sort, not a typical or perfect specimen of the 
class. 

<i 1000 Cuthlac 25 (Gr.) Of wHtc wenda 3 wa:stina jecyndu. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8040 Bi frut and leef bath moghl m^ 
see O qualkin kind was ilk[a) ire. 13.. E. E. Alht. P. 
B. 507 He..heiicned vp an auter..«S: selte a ^k'*rwse 
per-on of vch a ser kynde. CZ400 Apol. Loll. P® 
men had sex kyndis of similacris. c 1400 Destr. Ifoy 8740 
The tabernacle . . was atiryt . .with triet stones, Of all l^ndes. 
2529 Supplic. io Ktng lE.E.T.S.) 22 The Apostle Paul., 
descrybcih two kyndes of doctrynes. 2652 Culpepper Eng. 
Physic, 8 The most usual Kindes of Apples. 

Sev, Late Voy. 11. (1711) 79, I saw but this one of the Kind. 
2732 Berkelky Altiphr. 11. §7 Suppose you »w a 
a new untried kind. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (177°) 

321 Of the bear, there are three different kinds. 1845 I'L 
Pattison Ess. (2889) 1 . 13 Barbarisms and soleci^s of all 
kinds abound. xSoa Trollope Orley F. xiv. iix Therewas 
never anything of the kind before. 2872 Freeman N^m, 
C<j«7. (1B76) IV. xvii. 55 Something of the kind had been 
done. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2I IV. 6 Before we can reply 
with exactness, we must know the kinds of pleasu^and tne 
kinds of knowledge, 2895 Scot. Anti-]. X. 7^9 They baa 
haversacks of a kind with them, but very Jitile in thenn 
b. £cc/. In phrase in {ttndet', \with) one kina, 
both kinds (=med.L. species), referring to each 
of the elements (bread and wine) used in the sacra- 


ment of the Eucharist. 

*S 39 Act 31 Hen, VI If c. 14 Whether it be neces^ty •• 
that al men should be communicate with bolhe kmdes or 
no. 1635 Pacut Chrisiianogr. i. Hi. (1636) *04 
communicate in both kindes, both of the bread and tne 
wine. <2x770 JoRTiN .Ser/w. (1771) V. xiii. 293 The Cnurcn 
of Rome gives the Communion in one kind. 2860 
Norm. Conq. III. xi. 16 note. Communion in both ^uds 
was certainly usual at this time. 2880 Littledale f 
Rens. xxviii. 76 Christ is received entire under each kind. 

14 :. Kind of. Later usage transposes the syntac- 
tical relation in .such constructions as all kinds oj 
trees *= ‘ trees of all kinds this kind of thing = 
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' a thing of this kind For the history of this, see 
Kin 16 b. 

As the original genitive phrase was in attrib. relation to 
the following sb., the natural tendency is still to treat all 
kind o/, no kind of, what kind of, etc. (like HE. alkin, nakin, 
whaikin), and, hence also, the simple >lriW^{colloq, kind 
d\ kind a, kituier), as an attrib. or adj. phrase qualifying 
the sb. Hence the uses in b, c, d. 

tfi47o K. Esimere 193 in Percy's Reh, He lett for 
no kind of thyng. 15,. Sir Andyey^ Bafdcu xxxvili. in 
Surtees Misc. (1S88) 74 They came fore noe kind of thinge, 
But Sir Andrewe Barton they would see. a 1548 Hall 
Chron-fHen. Anewe kyndeof sicknescame sodenly 

..into this Isle. ax ^63 Asckasi Scholein. u. (Arb.) 157 
A grekysh kind of writing. 1583 T. Watson Cenlurie of 
Lone xcviii, Learne of me, what kinde a thing is I.oue. 
tS^ I 5 alrv.mple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. iv. 244 Vtlerlie 
abiecteng al kynd of hope of ony helth. C1645 Howell 
Lett. ir. liv, 'Twixt the rind and the Tree there is a Cotton 
or hempy kind of Hoss. 1705 Addison Italy Pref., Vast 
Collections of alt Kinds of Antiquities. 1798 Ferriar 
Iltustr. Sterne vi. 166 They must be a different kind of 
people* 1840 Dickens OldC, S/iofi ii, In a secret, stealthy 
..kind of way. 1837 Maurice St. fohii ii. 25 See 
whether this is not the kind of thing that he is telling us in 
all of them. Mod. Few people have any notion what kind 
of life many of the poor live. 

b. The feeling that kind of was equivalent lo 
an adj. qualifying the following sb., led to the use 
of a//, many^ other ^ these, those, and the like, with 
a plural verb and pronoun, when the sb. was 
plural, as in these kind of men have their use. 
This is still common colloquially, though con- 
sidered grammatically incorrect, 

(Cf. the HE. u.se of alkin^ manykin, serekin, etc, : see Kin. 
In quot. 1648, other kind is for the earlier other kini) 

138a Wyclif Matt. xiii. 47 A netie sent in to the see, and 
of alle kynd of fishis gedrynge. ^ 1564 Brief Exam. B iv b, 
It is not lawfull to vse these kinde of vestures. 1586 Ld. 
Burghley in Leycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Fittest to 
impeche thos kind of havens. 1605 Shaks. Learn, it. 107 
These kind of Knaues I know, _ a 1648 Ld. Herbert He/t. 
Vlll (1683) 543 Because of his Nephew’s minority, and 
other kind reasons. 1672 Wilkins Hat. Reli^. 378 Of ver* 
tues containing in their very essence these kind of inward 
felicities. i68* T. Flatman HeraxlUtts Ridens No. 43 
(1713) II, 27 Such kind of Pamphlets work Wonders with 
the credulous Multitude. 1797 Holcroft Stolberfs Trav. 
(etl. a)Tn. Ixxxii. 323 These kind of barracks.. are. .more 
expensive. Mod. What kind of trees ate those ? 

e, A kind 0/..*. A sort of, . ; a (person or thing) of 
a kind ; an individual that is, or may be, included 
in the class in question, though not possessing its 
full characteristics. 

, A kind of gentleman and a. gentleman of a kind differ 
in that the former expresses approach to the type, admiiting 
failure to reach ir, while the latter emphasizes the non-typical 
position of the individual. Hence, a kind q/" may be used 
as a saving qualification, as in ‘a kind of knave’. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 111, i. 262 , 1 haue the wit to thinke 
my Master is a kinde of a knaue, 1598 — Merry ly. u i, 
315 There is as 'twere a tender, a kinde of tender, made 
a farre-off by Sir Hugh here. 1670 Nabborouck yrnl, 
in Ace. Sev, Late roy. r. ityii) 81 Very little Grass, 
the Woods are so thick; much kind of long sedgy Grass. 
1719 De For Cmsoe n. xvi, I .. thought myself a kind of 
a monarch, 1734 tr. RollitCs Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. no 
Only a kind ot huts were built there. 1761 Wesley yrnl. 
10 June, One, a kind of gentleman, seemed.displ^sed. 1824 
Miss J^IiTFORD Village Ser. i. (1^8)94 D.asb is a sort of 
a kind of a spaniel. 1832 L. Hunt Poeitis, Pomfret's 
^Choice', A pretty kind of sort of kind of thing. xWo 
Tyndall Glac. t. ix. 62 The rock. .bent by the pressure so 
as to form a kind of arch. 

d. colloq. Kind of (vulgarly kind o\ kind a\ 
kinder, etc.) is used adverbially : In a way, as it 


were, to some extent. 

The adverbial use arises out of the adjectival: cf. ’She 
was a. mother of a kind to me \ ’ She was a kind of mother 
to me ‘she -irVu/ o* mothered me 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. Ixiii, ‘Theer’s been kiender a 
blessing fell upon us’, said &lr. Peggotty. Holland 

Bay Path x. 120, I kind a' backed him down, I thought, 
t86r Lever 0 }ie of them xvi. 125 This is a kinder 
way to welcome a friend. 1871 Alexander 7e>hnny GiOU 
ix. (x8q2) 56 He’s jist a kin’ o' daumer't i’ the held like. 
1885 Howells Silas Lapham riSgi) I. 105 Didn’t you like 
the way his sack-coat set ? , . kind of peeling away at the 
lapels? 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xxm, 
I kinder expected it. Mod, Sc. It had a kind o' sour taste. 
16 . /» kind (rendering L. in specie', see Specie). 
a. In the very kind of article or commodity in ques- 
tion ; usually of payment ; In goods or natural 
produce, as opposed to money. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. S: Hist. Wks. (Bohn, i860) 
426 He did ..give the goods of all the prisoners unto those 
that had taken them ; either to take them in kmd, or com* 
pound for them. 1670 Walton Lives \\. 125 His very 
and Raiment were provided for him in kind. i727 ow^^t 
To Earl of Oxford.'l\\^ farmers Force him to take his 
t>thes in kind, 0x862 Buckle CiVf/m. /x86g) III. v. 329 
Their revenues were mostly paid, not ui money, out in 
kind, such as corn, wine and cattle. 

b. Of repayment: In something of the same 
kind as that received. Cbiefly^^. 

, 27*6 G. Roberts 4 Yrs. K.y. Ded. Aij, 

havelaidmeunder,..IdespairofevethavingthcOp^rtumty 

to return them in Kind. 1819 Scott Ivanjtoe^ xh,. The bwt 
of ihem are mo^t willing to repay my follies m kind, 1W7 
Freema.s Norm. Cony. 1 . iv. 199 these incursions were 
more ihan repaid in kind. ^ 

in, IQ. attrib. osid Comb., 

' blind by nature; Ri*ndiib0 a., of like nature or 


character; natural; kind payment, payment in 
kind, or in natural produce instead of coin. 

' Sylvester Du Bartas ir. iv. i v. Decay ^2-^ Imitating 

right Ihe *Kinde-bHnde Beast fthe mole), in russet Velvet 
digbt. 1579 J. Stubbes GapingGulfB viij b, Shall a French 
hart be “kindlike enough to rule our Queene? 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. vii, It w.is but natural and kindlike to help 
your young kinsman. 1828 P. Cunkinckari N. S. JVales 
(ed, 3) II. 82 The Bank establishment .. will, in all proba- 
bility, ultimately extirpate even ‘kind payments in part. 
2883 G. CuLLEV in Trans. Highland Soc. Agric. Ser. rv. 
XV. 7 That part of my district in which the kind payment 
is most developed. 

Kind (k^ind), a. Forms: i secynde (?cynde), 
3 i'Cunde, kunde, 3-4 cund©, kuynde; 4-5 
kende, 5 keend; 3-6 kynde, 3-7 kinde, 4-6 
kynd, 3- kind. [OE. gecynde (:— OTeut. *ga- 
hundjo^d), f, *gahmdi-, gecynd nature, Kind j 5 .] 

I. Natural, native. 

f 1 . Of things, qualities, etc.: Natural, in various 
senses. Obs. a. That is, or exists, in accordance 
with nature or the usual course of things ; <=» 
Kindly a. i a. 

tfSSS K. jElfred Booth, xxxix. § 10 pone deaS he eallum 
monuum is jecynde to (rolianne. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 78 His 
firme kinde dei..Or foure and twenti time ri^t; Bes frenkis 
men . . It neninen ‘ un lur natural ’. c 1290 Si. Michael 563 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 315 Bi.tweone somer and wynler. .h^nne 
is h^tidre kuynde Inov. c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 3662 
Kende hit is wimman te be Schamfaste and ful of corteisic, 
c 1330 R. Bronne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 10610 Of bym more 
men fynde In farre bokes, als ys kynde, pan we haue in Jjys 
lond. 1579 CossoN Ephetn. Phialo, It is but kinde for 
a Cockes heade to breede a Combe. 

fb. Implanted by nature ; innate; inherent; « 
Kindly a. i b. Const, to, for, or dat Obs. 

Beorunlf 2696 Ellen cySan, craift and cen 5 u, swa him 
Secynde was. cxooo Cxdmotls Gen. 2T}\ {Gt.) Swa him 
cynde wxroii. c 1200 Okmin 8336 Herode king, . .wass ifell 
mann Inob, & well it wass himm kinde. 136a Langl. P. PL 
A. t. 127 ‘ Yit haue 1 no kuynde knowing ' quod I, ‘ ]>ou 
most teche me betere*. ^14^ PoL Ret. ^ L. Poems 19S 
And how kinde and propir it is to l^e, ..On hem to haue 
mercy and pitee. i^a IVorld ^ Child in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 
245 All recklessness is kind for thee. 

t o. Naturally pertaining to, or associated with, 
a person, or thing; proper, appropriate, fitting; « 
Kindly iz. I c. In later use const, 

<2r<2oct Boeth. Pfetr. xiir. 63 03 his eft cyme 3 ha?r hire 
yfemesS bi 3 eard ^ecynde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5900 pat 
child . . dude is kunde fulphede. a 1300 Cursor M 9380 1 u 
alkin thing he gafe, pair kinde scrud al for to haue. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 768 (740) How sholde^ a plaunte or 
lyues creature, Lyue with-ouie his kvnde noriiure ? c 1400 
Destr. Troy Pro). 70 A Romayn. .Thai Cornelius was cald 
to his kynde name. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vtves* Instr. Chr. 
IVom. (1592) X ii, No honest women . . but such as be sham* 1 
lessc, and worthy of kind rebuke. X663 J. Beal Let. in 1 
Boyle's IVks. (1772) VI. 357 What bay is kindest for sheep. 
X694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 9 Cyder is a kind vehicle 
and proper menstruum for medical matters. 

4* 2. a. Belonging to one by right of birth, 
descent, or inheritance; lawful, rightful; « Kindly 


a. 2. Obs, 

cxxooo Daniel^ jefraj^n ic Hebreos .. cyningdom habban, 
swa him jccynde wies. ci205 Lay. 18x58 Nim pu hene 
kine-helm; he is pe icunde. 4:1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 
2940 5 if ich mhte wip cni ginne Me kende eritage to 
winne. c X470 Henry Wallace x. X055 And lak the croun ; 
till ws it war kyndar. To bruk for ay, or falsEduuard U war. 
1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xiiu 130 5 ® Baneist bis Gud- 
schir from his kynde heritage, 

* 1 * b. Native (country or language), Obs. 
cx2$o Gen. 4- Ex. 1279 (It) was nojt is kinde lond. 13.. 
R. Glouc(RoIIs) 7544 (MS. 8) In he world ne is.. countrey 
none pat he ne holdep his kynde speche, bote engelond now 
one. c 1440 Eng. Cotuj. Irel. 7 Man ihynl^th no Place so 
Myny lyghtly as in hb Kynd Place. 15x3 Douglas cEueis 
V, .xiii. 82 As thi kind ground and cuntre naluralc. 

f 3 . Of persons. Obs. a. Lawful, rightful (lord, 
heir, tenant, etc.). Cf. Kindly a. 3. 

mooo Boeth. Mctr. i. 6 Gotan .. hrefdan him 5ec>Trjde 
cyningas twc^cn. a xtoo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. *014, 
Him nan Icofre hlaford nxrc honne bcora gccynde hJarord, 
1297 R- Glquc. (Rolls) 6429 pe kunde cirs lo bitrayc. c i-yto 
Str Beues (MS. A) 1398 AriseJ^ vp..And wolcomep jour 
kende lord, c 1440 Bone Flor. 1259 And crowne Mylj’S my 
brodur..Forkyndystheyreyshce. 

f b. Native; == Kindly a. 30. Also with to. 
rare. Obs. 

1207 R. Glouc. (Rolk) 851 Many kimdemen of pb lond 
Mid king Leir huldc ako. Ibid. 937 pc kunde vole m be 
lond addc to hom onde. 137$ Barbour Bruce ix. 448 Thai 
war kynde to thecuntre. 

f c. Having a specified character by nature, or 
a specified status by birth ; by birth, natural, bom. 

c x^o Wilt. Palenie 24X A kowherde, sire, of >is konirey 
b my kynde fader. Ibid. 513 pou^h he were komen of no 
ken but of kende chcris, 14^ Caxton Fables of rEsop v. 
V Suche supposeth to be moche wyse whiche is a kynd and 
a’very fools. 15S9 Greene Menapkon L\rb.) 63 , 1 thought 
no Iesse.,that you would prouesuch a kinde kbtrel). 

fd. Related by kinship ; of kin (/^); one's own 

(people). Obs. *. • j . 

1207 R. Glouc. (RolU) 8240 pc sara2ms..wende toward 
antmehe, to beipe hor kunde blod. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Lcrce i vi. (Skeat) k 49 How turned the Romaine Zcodories 
fro* the Rom.'iines, to be with Haniball ayenst hb kind 
nacion. 1509 TiKs.zxJCi Shyp of Folyx (1874) I, 285 Than 
shall he rewarde them m heven right gloriously So mayst 
thou be callyd unto thy maker kynde. 

H Of "ood birth, kind, nature or disposition. 


(Sense4formsthennkbetweenIandir. Cf. ’L.geiurSsusi) 

4 . fa. Well-born, well-bred, of generous or gentle 
birth, gentle {obsi). b. Of a good kind ; hence, good 
of its kind, having the natural (good) qualities 
well developed.' Now only dial. Cf. Kindly a, 4. 

e 1250 Cen.y Ex. 1451 Ysaac he let al bis god, For he was 
bigeicn of kinde blod.- C1300 St. Margarets 2 Ibore hco 
was in Antioche, icome of cunde blod. 1393 Lancu P. PL 
lit. 29 NeoncrokedkeneJ>orne kynde fygyswexe. ^1400-50 
Alexandero^S^ pM crosse ouir toward )^kyng,as kyndmen 
[Dubl. MS. kene men) suld. • 2579 Gosson Sc/i. Abuse (Arb.) 
58 The kindest Mastife, when he b clapped on the hick, 
fighietb best, <22656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 2x8 As 
Men graff Apples and kind fruits upon Thorns. 2756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 236 It is a hardy and kind pasiur.Tge. 

Gloucester Gloss., Kind, healihj*, likely, in perfection, 
thriving. A kind barley is one that malts ivelj. i8gi S. C. 
Scrivener Our Fields 4r Cities Z43 The cultivation so far 
having been perfect, the barley crop will be ‘ kind 

5 . Of persons ; Naturally well-disposed ; having 
a gentle, sympathetic, or benevolent nature; ready 
to assist, or show consideration for, others ; 
f generous, liberal, courteous (obs.). Also of dis- 
position. (This (with c and d) is now the main sense.) 

a 2300 Cursor M, 20033 Sua kind, .ar pou pat )>ou nu will 
mi wil a-lou. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 796 How genlil and 
how kynde Ye semed, by youre .speebe, and youre visage. 
CX430 Syr Tryam. 240 An olde knyght That curtes was 
and kynde. 2567 Gude fy Gcdlie B. (S. I'.S.) 19 Wc ibank 
pur God bailh kynde and liberall 2620 Shaks. Temp, jii. 
iii. 20 Giue vs kind keepers, heauens. 2681 Drvden Sp. 
Friar Prol. x Now, luck for us, and a kind heariy pit, 2732 
Pope Ep. Cobltam i. j jo Who does a kindness, is not there, 
fore kind. 2781 Cowpej? Truth 251 Some mansion By 
some kind, ^hospitable heart possessed. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. jii. J. 424 We have .. become, not only a wiser, 
but also a kinder people. 

fg. 2576 Philomene (Arb.) 98 Could no kinde 

coale, nor plilies sparke Within thy brest be plastc. 2634 
Milton Comus 1S7 Such cooling fruit As the kind hospitable 
\yoods provide. Aiirengz. ni. ). 2502 Your 

kinderStarsaNoblerCboicchavegiv'n. 2704P0PC Windsor 
For. 53 Jn vain kind seasons swcll^ the teeming grain. 2840 
I JbicKzasOld C.Shop\, Nightiskinderinthisrespectlhanday. 
fb. Well or favoarably disposed to; bearing 
good will (0. 06 s, 

1664 Chas. ii in Cartwright (1894) X75 The Comte 

de Gramont will give you thb, and he will tell you how kind 
1 am to you, x6W Sir J. Talbot Let. in Slingsby's Diary 
(1836) 369, 1 hope you are not soc Hule kind to mee as to 
censure this freedome I use. 2680-90 Tv.wslz Ess., Ireland 
Wks. 1731 1 . J25 It b. .little to be hoped, that a Breach with 
Spain should make us any kinder to the War than we were. 

c. Exhibiting a friendly or benevolent disposition 
by one's conduct to a person or animal. Also Jig. 

cx3t5 Shoreham 90 Ha wole be (he so kende, He wole be 
fo to thyiie fon, And Trend to thyne fiende. 2362 Langl. 

F. PL A. XI. 243 pat is, iche cristene man be kynde to ober. 
And si|ien hem to helpe. ? 2507 Communye. (W. de W.) 

B iij, £uer the kynder to me thou arte The more unkynder 
1 am agayne. ^ 25^ Shaks. Plidt. N . tit. 1. 167 Be kinde and 
curteous to thb Gentleman. x6o6 -> Ant, ly CL lit. ii. 40 
The Elements be kind to thee. 2707 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let.to Anne Worthy 7 May, I hope you intend to be kinder 
to me this summer than you were the last. 2807 Cradge 
Par, Reg. iif. 842 Kind to the poor, and ah 1 most kind to 
me. 1840 Dickens (1849) 96/t ‘You had as 

good be kinder to me ’..said Hugh. Plod. They were ex- 
ceedingly kind t they insisted upon our staying till our 
clothes were dry. 

d. Of action, language, etc. : Arising from or 
displaying a kind disposition. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2x55 Mychc comforth he caght of Jiairc 
kynd spcche. x5sx Crowley Pleas, .j- Pain 27 You..gaue 
me wordb curteyse and kynde. 1670 Earl Anglesey in 
x2//s Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm, App. v. 15 My sonne is at 
Newmarket .. or else would acknowledge your Ladyship's 
kind mention of him. 2779-81 Johnson Wks. 

11 . 134 Paradise Lost broke into open view with sufficient 
security of kiiid reception. 2846 Tennyson in Plem. (1897) 
239 Your kind letter gave me very sincere pleasure. 

6. Of persons, their actions, etc, : Affectionate, 
loving, fond; on intimate terms. Also euphe^ 
mistically. Now rare exc. dial, 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 724 pine sostren ssollep abbe al, vor 
hor herte is so kunde, & ssalt yor kin vnkundhede be 
out of al min munde. Will, Palerne 3474 WiJ» 

clipping & kessing & alle kinde dedus. Pilgr. Per/. 

(W. de W. 153X) 4 b, If they had bcti kynde & loujTige to 
god. 2594 Constable Diana vni. i. Women are kind by 
kind, but coy by lashion. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. I/tdla 4 - P. 
ixo The next iloon their Women flock to the Sacred Wells; 
where, they say, it b not difficult to persuade tbcm^lo be 
kind. 1704 PorE Autumn 52 Do lovers dream, or b my 
Delia kind? 2735 — £/>. Lady 94 A Spark too fickle, or 
a Spouse too kind. x8*s Brockett, Kind, intimate— 
kind, at enmity. ^ 1870 Tennyson Window 184 Stiles where 
we stay'd lo be kind, Meadows in which wc met. 

f 7 . Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, winsome; 

= Kindly a. 6. Obs. 

In early use transl. L. grains, which in mcd.L. bad the 
sense of 'gentle, kind ’ as well as its correct sense of ‘ pleasing 
In later use passing into fig; use of 5, sd. 

c 2340 Cwrn?^' .If. 6509 (Tnn.) pbmoys« uasdere^t kynde 
To god. 2308 Tbev ISA Barth, De P. R. x\ 11. xcvii. (Tollcm. 
MS.), 'I^b ifexe b nou;i moste slrongc, but..kerof b kynde 
[L. gratissimxi ves:iment« made for presics. 2703 Koui: 
Ulyss. i. L 98, I have the kindest Sounds lo bless your 
Ear with. 1774 Golosji. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 15 'Ihough at 
a kinder dbtance. 

8 , Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc. dial. 

<r2450 tr. De Imitatione 11. x. 54 Be kj-ndc )?ciforc for 
a lilcl ^ge. & pan shall be worh to take exciter. 2530 
pALSCR. 3x6/2 Kjndc that reraembreth a good tome,gru/. 
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1563 Homilies w. Time 0/ Prayer i. (1859) 339 Ho should 
declare himself thankful and kind, for all those henen^. 
i6to B. JON'SON Me/!. V. iv, Soi. Why doe you not thanke 
her Grace? Da}. I cannot speake, for toy. SoO. Sec, Jhc 
kind wretch 1 1877 H. IK Line. Gloss. s.v., 1 m very kind 
to Mrs... 'cause she sent me them coals i’ th' winter. 

9. dial. Of ttelm. Soft, tender; easy to work. 

1747 W. Hooson Miner's Diet. Uijb, We drive at the 
Vein Head in the first Place, because there it is likely 
that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. sis.'i 
Craven Dial., Kind, soft. ‘ As kind as a glove. Kind- 
harlcd, soft.haired. 1831 J. Hou,and Manuf. Metal 
3.3 'i'o distinguish between hard and kind steel, that 1^ 
between steel that has been more or less carbonated. 1848 
Kearv in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. n. 427 Breeders ..are 
now folly alive to the importance of kind hair and good flesh 
in a feeding beast. 1S83 Gbeslev Gloss. Coal Mimng 147 
generally signifies tender, soft, or easy to work. 

III, 10. Asadv. = Kindly. (Hereperh. belongs 
the phr. to take it kind.) Now cottoq. or vulgar, 

1607 Shaks. Tiinon r. ii. 225 , 1 take all, and your scucrall 
visitations So kinde to heart. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sht^h, 

1. Yft . . wha. have sae kind Redd up my ravcl'd doubts. 
1750 H. Walpole Lett. (1845) IL 354 He tookjt mighty 
kind. 1781 JoHNSort 3 June in Bosvjeil, Tell him, tf bc*ll 
call on me ..I shall lake it kind. Mbs. Hervey 

Mcnirtray Fain. UI. 102 AU this would be mighvv well 
if Lady C. behaved kind and tenderl>f to you. 1849 JDickems 
Dav. Copp. xlii, * How kind he puts it ! ’ said Uriah, 

IV. 11 . Cornb.i .'is kind-niinded, -tempered^ 
•t/wughtedj •'witted'y kind’Contending\ kind>cntcl, 

1377 Lascl. P. PL 13. XII. 109 Namore kan a kynde wilted 
man.. Come for al his kynde wiite to crjjslendome and be 
saued. 1591 Sylvester Dvi Barias 1. vi. 4S Pierc’t with 
glance of a kinde'Crucll eye. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
39 The kind'iemper’d change of nignt and day. 172^46 
— spring 596 The thrush And woodlark o’er the kind- 
contending throng Superior heard. 1858 Faber Spir, 
Confer. (1870) 25 The kiud-thoughted man has no. .self- 
importance to pu^. 

t Kind, V. Obs. rare, 

1 . [app. f. prec. adj.] irons. ? To treat kindly. 

<22450 JCui. de la Tour (2868) xia The hyndci.tvhanne the 

moder of other bestis be shainc, yet wolle she gladly of her 
gentille nature norishe the yonge..and kindithe hem lille 
they may susteine hem selff, 

2 . [f. Kind j^.] In pa, ppU, Sprung, begotten. 

7 pseiidb-arch. 

1596 Spenser A. Q . v. v. 4oNot bomeOf Bearesand Tygres, 
nor so salvage mynded As that.. She yet forgets that she 
of men was kynded. 

Kindcough, erron. variant of Kinkcodoh. 
t Krnded, a, rare, [f. Kind sb, + -ed In 
comb. Of (such a) kind, as Iean*kindid. 
x 6 ox J. Harrington Lei. in Monthly Pcv. XLII. 55 Many 
lean krnded beastes and some not unborned. 

Kinder see Xvind sb, 14 d. 

Kindergarten (kkndsjgaut’n). [a. Ger. 
Kindergarten^ lit. * children's garden *.] A school 
for the instruction of young children according 
to a method devised by Friedrich Frobel (1782- 
1852), for developing the intelligence of children 
by interesting object-lessons, exercises with toys, 
games, singing, etc. 

g 'pohannes Rongc . . look refuge In England in 2850, and, 
with the assistance of his wife, established at his house 
a kinder-garten.’ AlUbone Diet. Aidhors.) 

2852 Motley Corr. (1889} I. v. 245 Mary has not yet found 
a school. We have sent her to a kindergarten. 2854 Rep. 
to Governor 0/ Connecticut in EncycL Brit. XIV. 80 The 
first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, near Kudol- 
stadt, in 2840. 2855 Koncs {title) Practical Guide to the 
English Kinder Garten. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXYI. 
370 Such as would be of use in a Kindergarten. 

Hence Ki'xrderga rteii, -gaxteuize vbs., to em- 
ploy the kindergarten method ; Ki'nderga^rteuor 
(-gartner), a kindergarten teacher ; Kirnderga^r- 
tsuism, the kindergarten system. 

x8^2 Daily News 2 Aug., You have been reading that article 
on Kinder Gartenlsm. [2^2 YncuLect. Teaching igZYQWx 
thorough going Kiruiergdriner ) 28S9 yntl. Educ, 2 Aug. 
410/2 A band of ^kindergarteners who teach them the rudi- 
ments of education. 1893 J, Strong Neiu Era xv. 340 
There is. .no sectarian way of kindergartening. 
Kinderkiii(d, obs. variants of Kilderkin. 
i*Ki'lldIiea.d. Obs. rare. Forms: see Kind 
[f. Kind a. + -head,] a. Kinship, b. Kindness. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 756 pe king of scotlonde vox reu)>e 
& for kundhede [v. rr. kundede, kyndehede, kuyndhede] 
Hym nom to hym in to his hows. /did. 10589 Heyemen 
of engelond..Vor kundede hor herte to king henry bere. 
Hid. 11834 Vor kundede of blode. 

Kind-bearted, a. [Kind a. ir.] Having 
naturally a kind disposition. 

2S3S CovERDALE So/ig 3 Childr, 67 O geue thankes ther- 
fore vnto y« Lotdei for be is kynde haned. ciLoo Shaks. 
Sonn.x, Be., gracious and kind, Or to thy eelfe at least kind 
harled proue. ^ >682 Drvden Prol. Univ. Ox/<>rd 6 Of our 
sisters,authekinder-hearledIare]ToEdenburgh gone. 2787 
Sir j. Hawkins yohnson 336 He was by nature a friendly 
and kind-hearted man. 2860 G. H. K, in Vac, Tour, 116 
Donald, kindest-hearted and keenest of stalkers. 

Hence ^ndhea^irtedness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 11 . 303 That God had no 
pitie nor kindeheartednesse. 01735 Arbuthnot Gulliver 
Decypherd Misc. Wks. 1751 1. 84 Noted for her kindhearted- 
ness to her Husband's Patients. 2896 Anne Elliott Ld. 
Harborough II. 264 All this gratified her importance.. and 
also her kindheartedness. 

tZIi ndlaik. Obs. rare. [f. Kind o- +-IAIK.] 
Kindness. 


asB,!y>-sn Alexander a^sZ Quat bountc }iou shcwls, Quat 
curt.assy & kyndlaikc I kcil alto*gedirc, 

Eindle (ki'nd’l), sb. Forms : 3 kimdel, pi. 
-lea, 4 pi Icyndloa, -(o)Haj 5 -yll, kindil, 7, 9 
kindle. [Appears in early ME. (along 3vith the 
cognate IOndle k. 2 ) ; app. a deriv. of cyssd-, stem 
oigecynd, Kind sb. Cf. G. kind child.] 
f 1 . a. The young (of any animal), a young one. 
b. collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). Obs. 

c 2220 Bexiiary (Elephant) 620 Dannc 3c s.il hire kindles 
beren, In water Jc sal stonden. 0x225 Aner. R. 8a Hco is 
neddre kundel. Ibid. 200 pc Neddrc of attri Ondc haucld] 
Rcouc kundles. CX380 Wvclif (Kitr, (x88ol a Jooti baptist 
and crist clepedc hem ypocrlits and serpentis and addir 
kyndics. 2486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, A LUtcr of wclpis, a 
kyndyll of yong Catlis. 2688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 132/2 
[A company of} Cals t»s] a Kindle. lAn error of Holme.) 
2 . In kindle (of a have) : With young. 

1877 Daily Nctvs 23 July 2 A fine harc» and.. a doc in 
kindle. Plod, Advt. 3 pure Belgian hare docs, in kindle. 
Kindlo (ki’ntl*!), vP Forms : a. 3 kundlen, 
Idndlen, (f)/*///. kinudlonn), 3-5 lundel(l, kyn- 
d0l(l, -11(1, -yl(I, (4 kinl-, kynl-), 5-6 kyudio, 
5- kindlo {mod.Sc. kyunla, kinnlo), 4-(3 
kandyl, (6 Sc. -yll), 5-6 Sc. -ill. [app. f, ON. 
kynd-a to kindle {trans. and + -le : cf. ON. 
kyndill a candle, torch.] 

In most of the senses up may be added as an Intensive. 

1 . irons. To set fire to, set on fire, ignite, light 
(a flame, fire, or combustible substance). 

c 2200 Ormin 16x35 Hat lufess fir. .Iss kinndledd t f’att 
herrte. at^oo E. E. Psalter xvii, 9 Kolcs. .Kindled ere of 
himglouand. C1300 liavelol: Siickcs kan ich broken 

and krnken, And kindlen ful wel a fyr, 23BS Wycuf 
yudg, XV. 4 He..boond brondts m the myddis, whichc he 
kyndlid with fier. 014^$ RarfCoiljcar toj Dame, .kendill 
on ane (ytc, 2484 Caxton Fables o/rEsop 1. xlii, (He] put 
to gyder grctc nabondance of straws. .and kyndcled it with 
fyre. 1582 Stak\hurst PEneis 1, (Arb.) 24 Soom doc set 
on caldrons, oothers doc kendel a bauen. 2607 Shaics. 
Cor. 111. t. 197 Fie, fie, ilc, this is the \v.ay to kindle, not to 

? uench. x&^6 Boyle A**/, /o 22 Oct., Wks. 1772 

. p. xxxi, These two flints are striking such sparks, as are 
likely to kindle a fine bonfire for the English. 170^ Watts 
Hymn *Come Holy Spirit^ Heavenly Dove* i, Kindle a 
Fiamc of sacred Love In these cold Hearts of ours. xq%» 
Berkeley eilciphr. 1. § 11 A man must be a long time 
kindling wet straw into a vUe smothering flame. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem, I.40 Kindle the phosphorus with a piece 
of bent iron brought to n slate of ignition in the fire. 2863 
Fb. a. Kemble Restd. in Georgia 31 Bidding the elder 
bo)^ and girls kindle up the fire. 2872 IL H. H utton Ess. 
II. 122 Wordsworth seems to kindle his own poetic flame 
like a blind man kindling his own fire. 

2 . intr. Of a fire, fiarae, or combustible matter: 
To begin to burn, catch fire, burst into ilame, 
a 2225 After. R, 3^ pc $parke..kecchcS more fur. .And 
lie deouel blowcS to from )>et hiterest kundic?. a 2300 E. E. 
Psalter Ixxviili}. 25 (21) Fire kmdcled ful brinnand hare In 
lacob. 1495 Trevisas Barth. Dc P. R. xvii. iv. (W. dc W.) 
606 Glej'my fatnessc.,of this tree Abies kyndlyth full soone 
and brennyih wyth l^ht Icyle. a sm Ld. Berners Cold. 
Bk. M, A urel. <1546) Piij b. In great thyckc and dry busshes, 
the fyres kcndlc moste easyly. 2679 Bedloe Popish Plot 25 
They kno^v not how it (a fire) came to kindle there. 27x9 
YovsGBnsiris ii. i. Think not, Mandanc, this a sudden start; 
A flash of love, that kindles and expires. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 45 A spark of heavenly fire., which kindles 
^ and bliues in the hour of adversity. 1848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xii, My eye. .caught a light kindling in a window, 

3 . Jig, trans. a. To inflame, excite, rouse, inspire 
(a passion or feeling). 

a 2300 Cursor PT. 6791 And sal mi wrath be kindeld sua. 
c 2380 Wyclif SeL Wks. II. 240 pis wolde kyndelc oonhedc 
and love, a 2450 Knt, rfe la Tour (x86&) 64 It is the synne 
of pride, and engenderithe and kendclilhe lechery. 1547^ 
Ordre o/^ Commvnim 9 We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs. 
2638 Peuit. Coif. viii. (1657) 235 Kindling in his heart faith, 
whereby he is justified. 17^ Robertson Hist. Scot. Ji. Wks, 
2813 I. 145 The Protestant army, whenever it came, kindled 
or spr^d the ardour of reformation.^ 287*1 Green Short 
Hut, xii. 5. 142 The wholesale pillage Icindled a wide 
spirit of resistance. 

b. To inflame, fire, excite, stir up (a person, the 
mind, etc.) ; to make ardent or eager. Const, 
i* in (*)• of)y to, or with inj. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 19436 (Cott.) Eth es to kindel Jiat es 
kene. ^2340 Ibid. 15390 (Trin.) Of al venym and of envye 
ful kyndeled he was. ^2440 Pol. Rcl. <5- L. Poems (ed. 2) 
227/620 Kindele kou me in charitee. a 2^7 Surrey AEneui 
11. 231 This kindled us more egre to enquire. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y, L. I, X. 270 Nothing reomines, but that I kindle the 
boy thither. 1057 Tbafp Comm. Nehem. i. 4 These good 
men.. by mutual confidence kindle one another. 2775 John- 
son Taje.no Tyr.nx Some discontented Lord, .would. .have 
quickly kindled with equal heat a troop of followers. 1824 
Byron yuait xvi. xii, Tlie thrilling wires Died from the 
touch that kindled them to sound. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xvi. 9 It shall kindle an icy thought to courage. 

c. To arouse or give rise to (fcare, trouble, 
etc. ipbsi), war, strife). 

<z 2300 Cursor pf. 24149 Yc^ Iwus kat kindeld all {jIs care. 
^2325 Metr. Horn. 37. Thai kindel barct wit bacbitlng. 
£■2470 Golagros Gaiv. ixat It semyt be thair contenance 
that kendillit wes rare. 1513 Douglas eEneis ix. viii. 99 
As scho thus kyndillis sorow and wo. 2567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xx. 48 ITirow the i.s kendlit ciuil weir, 2762 Hums 
Hist. Eng. II, x.vix. 151 He took measures for kindling a 
war with England. 2764 Golosal Hist. Eng. in Lett. 
{1772) I. 95 The wars that were now kindled up between 
England and France. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
312 Time was gained for undling the revolution in the 
neighbouring districts. 


KINDLER. 

4 . intr. a. Of passion or feeling (fcare 01 
trouble) : To rise, to be aroused, to be excited. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 6702 (Trin.) penne shal my wreche kyndtl 
[other ii/SS.hc kindeld], a 135a Minot in PoL Poems (koM 
J. 6a Uough-futc riveling, now kindels ihi care, a 2402-50 
AlcJcander 3 ’j 34 Myn angirc on Fme arrogance sail at fe 
last kindill. 2508 Dunbar Tua Plariit Wemen 94 Quhen 
kissis me that carybald, than kyndillis all my sorow, 1788 
Gibbon Decl. 4- P'. xlii. (1869) IL 553 Their mutual resent- 
ment again kindled. 1845 M. Pattxson Ess. (1889} 1. 18 i 
their fu^ kindled, they pushed into the nave of the building. 

b. To become inflamed, ardent, or warm; to 
glow with passion or excitement; to become eager 
or animated, 

e 2400 Destr. Troy 6575 Then Alcanus, the kyng, kyndlit 
in yre. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. (X568) 11,775 The 
Quccne. .began to kindle and chafe, and .spe.ike sore byting 
Avordes. x 6 C 6 Hvnvau Grace Ab. § 91 The words ^gan 
thus to kindle in my spirit. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 27 
We are both apt to kindle, warm of resentment. i8mW. 
luviNG Sketch Bk. II, 97 He kindled Into warmth with the 
ardour of his contest. 2888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. 
XU. 383 Very pleasant it was. .10 see the dear fellow kindle 
at the mention of Hebron and Jcrus.'vlcm. 

•j* C. To spread like fire. Obs. rare, 

/2Z3S0 St. p/atihevo 28 in Horsim. Alteugl. Leg. (1881) 
232 pe mcruailcs of H*" mawmctles two Thwrgb all ^ cunire 
ktnacld so. 

5 . trans. To light up as with fire; to make 
bright or glowing. Also with up. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad ii. ^37 The fires expanding,. Shoot 
their long beams, and kmule half the skies. 2852 Mrs. 
SroWE Uncle TonPs C. xxii, One of those intensely golden 
sunsets xvhich kindles the whole horizon into one blaze of 
glory. x86o Hawthorne Plarb Faun 364 Brilliant costumes 
largely kindled up with scarlet. 2882 Freeman genice 

J )5 The mighty campanile of Spalato rises, kindled with the 
ost rays of sunlight. 

b. intr. To become glowing or bright like fire. 
2707 Campbell Wounded Hussar Hi, Dim was that eye, 
..Tliat melted in love, and that kindled in war! 2810 
Southey Kehama vh. v, The Client, .. Kindles as it re- 
ceives the rising ray. 1823 F. Cussold Ascent Mt. Blanc 
23 The western arc of the misty, circle kindled, from a rosy 
10 a deep reddening glow. 2865 Kingsley Herciv. xvtl 
Herewnrd's face reddened and his eyes kindled. 

Hence Kindled (krnd’ld) ppi. a. 

CV440 PrcTup. Parv. 275/1 Kynlyd, as fyyr.., caenmr, 
succensus, 2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodue ti. a. (1847) 
2 20 The fiery siedcs did drawe the flame With wilder ran- 
don through the kindled skies. C263a Poem in Athenoeum 
No. 2883. 221/3 When the furious Dosgsiair raves through- 
out The Spanish soyle, which smoakes like kindled flax. 
27^^SiR W. Jones Seven Fountains in Poemslijjj) 48 The 
magick water pierc’d his kindled brain. Daily Hews 
2 ^T. 5/5 The kindled sentiments of the Spaniards. 

Kindle (krnd’i), zi.- Now dial. Forms: 3 
kundlen, 5 kyndlyn, kyadel, -il, (6 -yll), 5-6 
kyndle, 7 kindel(l, 6-8 kindle ; 4-6 kendle; 
4 kynel-, kinel-, 5 kynle(n, kinlyn, 8 kinnel, 
9 dial, kinnle, kennel. [Cf. Kindlb sbi] irons. 
Of a female animal : To bring forth, give birth to 
(young). Also/^o, 

c 2220 Bestiary 16 Wanne he is Ikindled Slille U5 St Icun. 
a 2225 Alter. R. 328 Eucrich on fwn] kundlep more and 
wurse kundles |?en h® sulue moder. fTX3oo E. E.PsctlUr 
vil. 15 Bihald, he kyneld (d. r, klneled) un-rightwisnesse, On- 
fang sorwc and bare wickednesse. 2579-80 North 
{1895) 111, 375 A rat was taken full of young, and kendled 
five y'ourig rats in the trappe. 2600 Shaks. A Y. L. in. u. 
358 ^Vs the Conic that you see dwell where sbee is kindled. 
2725 Bradley Fam, Diet, s. v. Rabbit. When a Doe has 
kmneU'd one Nest, and then kinnelV’d another, the first must 
be taken from her. 

b. absol. (Ol hares or rabbits.) 
c 232oi^ro/4rc7'(MS..HarI. 2253) in Thomas Erceld. f*®75) 
Inirod. 28 When hares kendles o\>c herston. 2486 Bk. Si. 
Albans E iij, Now of the hare .. Other while he is male. , 
And other while female and kyndelis by kynde, ^ 2530 
Palsgr. 598/2 A konny kyndylleth every moneth xn the 
yere. 1624 Markhasi Cheap Husb. (1623) 131 The Females 
[of Rabbits or ConiesJ after they have kindled, hide their 
young ones. 2781 W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (1788) xc^ The 
Doe makes choice of some thick dry brake.. to kindle in. 
z8zo Treat. Live Stock 170 (E. D. D.) The males or bucks 
should be parted from the does, or females, till the latter 
kindle. 2828 Craven Dial., Kinnle, to bring forth young. 
'\‘ o. intr. To be born. Obs. rare, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 696 pat euer he kyndild [Dubl. PiS. 
come] of his kynde kend he bot Htill. * • 

+ Krndle-co^. Obs, [f. Kindle v,^ + Coal.] 
A kindler of strife ; a mischief-maker. Cf. ne.\t.^ 
2632 Sherwood, Kindle-cole (or stirre-suil), 1635 R. b. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. an. 42. 534 Essex . . hearkened to 
Cuflfe and other kindle-coles of sedition. 165® Hubbcrt 
Pill Formality 5 Art thou a kindle-coal and an incendtary r 
1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. 275 In these civil wars among 
Saints, Satan is the gx-eat kindle-coal. - 

+ Ki*iidle-fire. Obs. [f. as prec. + Fiue. cl 
F. boute-Jm.'] = Kindle-coal. 

2602 Daniel Civ. Wars vi, xiii, Warwick. .The latali 
kindle-fire of those hot dates. 1613-28 — Coll. Hist, Lng. 
(1626)42 The Bishop, .became the onely kindle-firc 
them all into more furious combustion. 265S GurkallC«^. 
in Arm. xxv. § 4 Such a kindlefire sin is that the flames it 
kindles fly . .from one nation to another. _ 

Kindler (ki'udloj), . [f. Kindle zi.i + 

1. Onewho kindles; one who sets anything on fire. 
<1x450 Knt, de la Tour {1868) 54 Delycious metes and 
drinkes..kindelers of the brondes of lecherye.^ 2^3 
Angl. 203/2 A kyndyller, incensor, incendiarius. skers 
Fairfax Tasso xviii. Ixxxv, A sudden.. blast .The flames 
against the kindlers backward cast. 2726 Cavallier Pieni. 
1, 99 They discover’d great Fires every where, but cou o 
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not find out the Kindlers of them. xSzx Byron Diary in 
yuan 1. cxiv. noU (Wks. 1846), The kindler of this dark 
lantern. 

2 . One who or that which inflames, incites, or 
stirs up. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chrotu III. 184/2 The sedition (where- 
of he himselfe had beene no small kindler). 1630 J. Corbcv 
Uusird, Scot.^ Arm. 27^ Be not the kindlers of this unlawfull 
war. 1714 Gay Trivia nr. 321 Kindlers of riot, enemies 
of sleep. 1878 iV. Amer. Rev, CXXYII. 497 The kindler 
of endless wars. 

3 . Something that will Idndle readily, used for 
lighting a fire. 

1851 S- Judd Margaret ii, Put some kindlers under the 
pot 1854 Knight Once uj>on a Time II. 276 In those days 
there was a bundle of green sticks called a kindler, which 
no power but that of the bellows could make bum. 

b. An arrangement to assist in kindling the fire 
in a stove (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

Kindless (kai-ndles), a. [f. Kind + -LEss.] 
fl. Without natural power, aifection, feeling, 
etc.; unnatural. Ods. rare. 

c isoo Ormin 2310 Elysabseh . .patt ta wass swipe winntredd 
wif, And kindelms to tarnenn. 1599 Peels David 4- Beth' 
sabe Wks. (Rtldjj.) 466/2 Amnon s lusty arms Sinew'd with 
vigour of his kindless love. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ir. ii. 609 
Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaine ! 

2 . [As if f Kind a.] Devoid of kindness, rare. 
1847 Grahams Mag. Mar., Calculated to draw out their 
true nature, whether it were kind or kindless. iSSz G. 
Macdonald Mary Marston x.xxvii, It was a .sad, gloomy, 
kindless November night. 1887 Swinburne Locrine ur. li. 
75 One that had No thought less kindly— toward even thee 
that art Kindless— than best beseems a kinsman’s part. 
Hence Ki’ntUessly adv.^ without affection. 

1883 R W. Dixon Mano 1. xi. 32 , 1 was ,. by my parents 
kindfessly designed To marry one whom fate my equal 
made. 

Killdlily(k 3 i‘ndlili),flr/ 2 ». [f.KlNDLTfl. +-LY 2 .] 
In a kindly manner; with good nature and sym- 
pathy 

z 3 a 6 SouTUEV Lett. (1856) III. 544, I have taken very kind- 
lily to every thing in Holland. 184* Loncf. in Lrye (rSgi) 

I. 441 He thanks you most kindiily for your poems. 186S 
Contemp Rev VIII 610 The golden chain linking it closely 
but kindUly with all that has gone before. 

Kradliness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or Habit of being kindly, b. with 
//. An instance of this, a kindly deed. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 371/2 Kendlynesse of a gentyl herte . . , 
gratitiido. xs6x Norton & Sackv. Gortodne i. i, In kinde 
a father, not m kindlinesse. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 
(1847) 185/2 (Gen. ii. 34) The fleshly act indeed may continue, 
but,. more ignoble tliau that mute kindliness among the 
herds and flocks. 1791 Bo.swell yehnson 17 Apr. an. 1778, 
A kindliness of disposition very rare at an advanced age, 
*883 Black Shandon Belts yiK-A. Their life.. was. .full of 
cheering activities and kindlinesses. 

2 , Mildness or amenity (of climate ov season) 
favourable to vegetation. 

. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 427 Fruits, and Corn are 
much advanced by temper of the Aire, and Kmdhnesse of 
Seasons 1704 G Adams Nat. St Exp. Philos. III. xx.\v. 
456 We ascribe.. kindliness to dews. 

Kindling (ki'ndliq), vhl, [f. Kindle , 

1 . The action of Kindle z/.i in various senses. ^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14 380 (Gdlt.) His gode werkes ai to paim 
ware BoC soru and kindling of care, c 1440 Promp. P ary. 
275/ 1 Kynlynge.as fyyr.andoper lyUe . . ,accensiOjSucce»s}o. 
1550 Bale Eng Votaries n. (R.b That the pubhcacion. .ot 
that vyce, gaue kyndelinges to the same lu the hartes or 
ydel persons Comp. Persecuted 06 Lo 

warm ourselves at imaginary Fires . . of our own kindling. 
1871 Macduff Mem. Patmas v. 60 So that there are no 

kindlings of soul as once there weic, 

2 . Material for lightinga fire. In U. S. usiiall/j^/- 
15x3 Douglas eEnets ix. ii. 89 Eftyr the fj-re and kyndiu- 

yns did he cry. « 1568 IVy/c/Auchierm. (Bann. IMS.) Sg 
Than he beur kendhng to the kill. x8^ Mactacgaut 
Gallovid. Encycl. 308 If I had got a spunk o kennelling on t 
it wad hae Wome my ain. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. 
ix, 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled and kmdhngs 
laid. 1889 Jf.ssopp Coming of Friars u. go Brakes and 
waste afforded turf.. and kindling which all had a right to 
carry away. ... j • 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as kindling brand, irons, 

matter', kindling*coaI, a piece of burning coal 
left banked in overnight in order to start the^ nre 
in the morning ; so kindling-peat ; kindling- 
wood, dry split wood suitable for lighting fires; 
wood only fit for lighting fires; hence kindling- 
wood machine^ an apparatus for splitting such wood. 
..1559 Richmond Wills *34.0ne pare of tongs, .. 

ij kenling irons, one standing, one lying. *577 «ellowes 
Cu.uar^s Chro». 3,4 Stubble, stalkes. ttn-i 

Other kindling matter to burne. . 1592 Breton 
disc D ij, Thou kindling cole of an mfenmll fire, Die m the 
ashes, of thydead desir<a 1850 Scobesbv CiueversWh^m. 
Wtfo. vi. (1S59) 82 The first whale .. knocked them [boats] 
into kindling wood. .1851 SrocKHARiJTpcn'-fiawl '0:>The 
reason of its being so commoniy m-mer Jts by 

poses. 1883 Harper's ilag. Oct. 673/1 dhe farmer sits oy 
the hour splitting kindling-wood. _ 

Ki-naainff%W. [f. Kindle ti.-] 

1 . The bringing foith of young. ' 

cxwoProwb 275/3 Kenlynge, or forllm bryngyng , 

of l^ge beeslys (A', kindeling, P. 

.UrtAm.^ fJs. hict.s.y. FMH. ^ ^ 

one Kindling, bringing forth more than the Wild “<>■ I 

. 2 . a. «/L/. A brood or Idler; progeny, issue. 1 

b. f<«^. One of a. brood or litter; a young anunnl. j 


K. Alis. 568oSwidi2s this addres kyndlyng; 2344 
^tarter in V erse in Ret. Ant. 1 . r68 Iche Edward Kynge 
Have yeoven of my forest the kepinc. .To Randolph Peper- 
kingant to his kyndlyng. ^1380 Wyclif Whs. u88o) 315 
Crist & baptist, .ciepeaen hem kyndlyngts of eddris. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kynlynge,yongebcestc (S. kyndelynge), 
fetus. 1563 WinJet FourScoir Thre Quest. \Vks. 1888 1 . 
1x8 im^^jlheauld Serpent, and his poysomtKenling Julians 
the Apostate. ‘ 1782 W. Blane Ess, Hunt. (1788) Z03 The 
three Leverets were the most in number I ever saw, that in 
appearance were the same Kindling. 

Kindling (kirndlig), ppL a. [f. Kindle v.^'} 
That kindles, in senses of the vb. (chiefly intri). 

1483 Caik. Angl. 203/2 Kyndyllynge, incendens. 1728-46 
Tho.mson spring 284 Swift fancy .. Beholds the kindling 
country colour round. 1791 CowpER///rfi//n. 113 A kindling 
rumour .. Impelled them. i8zo 'Scorn Lady of L. nr. viii. 
Before the kindling pile. 2833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 
St S. i. 18 *Yes*, added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
kindling eyes of Christian. 

Hence KPndllngly adv. 

1885 G, Meredith Diana III. viii. 237 Man’s nuptial half 
is kindiingly concerned in the launch of a new couple. 

Kindly (kalnidli), a. Forms : see Kind. [OE, 
gecyndelic, f. gecynde, Kind + -lie, -ly 1.] 

I. Pertaining to nature or birlh. 
f 1 . Natural, in various senses. Obs. a. That is, 
exists or takes place according to natural Jaws ; 
consonant or congruent with nature ; natural, 
as opposed to artificial ; « Kind a. i a. 

cMS K. .fEuFRED Boeth. xx.xix. § 1 Hwy ne ma^on ge 
gebidon secyndeUces dehSes. c \0t3oSax. Leechd. 1 . 90 Swa 
^tet hast blod ne miEshyssecyndcUcan tyne habban. a 1223 
Leg. Kaih. 064 Hit is a^ein riht, and aicin leaue of euch 
cundelich lane. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. j6 S6 Bodilyded, 
hat is kyndcly, Es twjmj'ng betwene \>e saule and hs bod>\ 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) hi. 10 pai say also pat fornicacion 
es na dedly hot a kyndely thing, fhid. xviii. 82 Simulacies 
er ymages made to l>c liknes of sum thing p.at es kyndely. 
1496 Dives tf Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xlvii. 88/2 It is a kyndly 
tnynge in somer tyme to ihondre. a 2547 Surrey jEneid 
IV- 929 Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by kindly death 
she perished. 26^ Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 130 The 
whole estate of kindly hunting consisteth principally in 
these two points, in chasing the beast that is in hunting, 
or in taking the bird that is in fowling. 

t b. Implanted by nature; innate ; inherent in 
the nature of a person or thing ; = Kind a. i b. 

972 Blkkl.Hom.i Seo jecyndelice hatu..sesiille]> on l>c. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2003 jbe dede fra a man his mynd 
reves And na kyndely witte wun hym leves, 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 14 It accordelh belter to kendly reson. 2587 
Golding De Plomay i. 9 To loue company, and to clad 
himself.., (which things wee esteeine to be verie kindlie), 
2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 28 The earth shall sooner leave 
her kindly ski! I'o bring forth fruit.. Then I leave you. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii, 226 Tis lacke of kindely warmth, 
they are not kinde. 

t c. Naturally belonging to or connected with 
a person or thing; own, proper, suitable; « Kind 
a. I c. Const. /aK, to. Obs.. 

«?838 K.^Elpbed AVr///.xiv. §2)>inc5hiroseno5on..)xim 
fodre him jecyndelic biS. atxoo Cursor M. 2912 Pe 
heist thocht selcuMi god J>at I>ai baderaghc \fz\T kindle fode. 
2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) 1 . 36 Lette frenchc 
men in their frenche also enditen their queinie termes, for 
it is kyndely to their mouthes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 24x2 
Thou shalbe wisest of wit.. And know all the conyng, pzit 
kyndly is for men. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xi:c. x, Here 
we musle begynne at kynge Ariluir, as is kyndely to be- 
gynne at hym that was the moost man of worshyp.-at that 
tyme. a 2586 Sidney Arcadia m. U637) 350 Poe you not 
know that daintinesse is kindly vnlo vs? 1647 WAitoSimp. 
Cobler 69 Ropes and hatchets ate not the kindliest instru- 
ments to set it. 1674 N. F.mrfax Bulk ff Selv. 79 The 
kindliest attribute of time, which is successiveness m abiding. 
1717 Bradley f^awr..£>/c/.s.v.-C/rr«c, The Season of the 
Year denies a kindly Dryung or Hardening thereof. 
f 2 . That belongs to one by birth; native; 
hereditary; = Kind a. 2. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3914 (Gbit.) To wend into ^air kindly 
land. 1413 Pilgr. Soxole (Caxion) iv. xxxviii. (1850) 64 He 
hadde thus oppressyd his ownc kyndcly pcple of his owne 
countre. 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 3 H « 
pertenit to him be kindly heritage. 1572 Satir, Poems 
Reform, xxx. 201 King Roboam..tynt his kyndlie Trybes 
ten a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1850) I. 3 James erll 
of Moray ..had cassin them out of thair kindlieposses;.ions 
quhilk (p.T5t meniorie of man) their predicessoris and they 
badkeipit. . . r —t 

fb. Existing between kinsfolk. Obs. rare—K 
2567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 6 Traisting wiih ane.. 
oAa was the ruite quhair of 1 did spring, In honour to 
liue be kyndelic allyance. 

3 . Having a right to one’s position m virtue of 
birth or descent; rightful, lawful (* Kind a. 3 a). 
Of children ; V Lawfully bom, legitimate. Of a 
tenant Holding a lease of land which his 

ancestors have similarly held before him : such a 
tenant usually held his land on favourable terms, 
and the name was also extended to others admitted 
as tenants on similar conditions. 

c 000 ir. Bxdas Hist. lu. viU. {1890) 172 teylcan cytiinges 
:5ec^delicc dohtor. c izjs O. E. Misc. 90 Cnst, kundcjiche 


i bar kyndly lord. ISJ3 , , ... , . 

thou-’h the killingofhis kinsmen could..make himakmdly 
kinff“ 1543 UoALL. etc. Eratm. Par. Matt. v. 44 1 o be ihe 
kvndciv children of the heaucnly father. 1563 Sc. Acts 


MarvL x-' Na kyndlie lauchfull pos'cssourtcnncntoroccu- 
D\-ar of ony of the saidis Kirk fandis be rcraouit fra thair 
k>-ndelic rowme. 1600 Rental in Orig. Parcefu Scot, (i S52) 


, KINDLY.. 

1 . 517 (Theleindsof the parish ofLIntounlquhairof my Lord 
of Mortoun is kyndlie takisman. 1773 Erskinc Inst. Law 
Scott. 11. vi. § 37 A rental is a particular .«pedes of tack, 
now seldom used, granted by the landlord, for a low or 
favourable tack-duty, to those who are eliher presumed to 
be lineal successors to the ancient posses.*.ors of the land, or 
whom the proprietor designs to gratify as such: and the 
' .lessees, are usually styled* rentatlers, or kindly tenants. 
2826 Scott Old Mart. vii. Your service is not gratuitous — 
I trow ye hae land for it. Ye’re kindly tenants. 1879 Hearn 
Aryan Hpuseh. 73 He must be a genuine or kindly son., 
one born in lawfuf marriage. 

trausf. ijB6 Mackenzie Lcwiger No. 87 ? 4 It was 
tenanted by kindly daws and swallows, 
b. Native-born ; = Kind a. 3 b. arc/t. 

1820 Scott Monasi. iii, God keep the kindly Scot from the 
cloth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself (rom the handy 
stroke.^ ?rtj833 OHerhurn in' Child Ballads III. 300 Let 
never living mortal ken That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 

. H, Characterized by good nature. 

4. Of good nature or natural qualities ; excellent 
of its kind; of a good sort; in good condition, 
thriving ; goodly. Cf. Kind a. 4 . arch, or dial. 

Quot. 2548-9 is doubtful ; some take it in sense r. 

CZ400 Mau.ydev, (Roxb.) vii. 26 Balme k^t cs kyndely and 
gude es riit ejere and jalow. 1542 R. Copland Galyen's 
Terapeui. 2 -A iij b, 1 1 behoueih than that the sayd flesshe be 
kyndely. 2548-9 (Alar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, To geuc 
and preserue to our use the kyndly fruytes of the earth. 
*574 K* Scot Hop Card. (1578) 9 The good and the 
kindely Hoppe beareth a great and a greene stalkc. 
1697 I^ampier Foy. (1729) I. 419 The fattest and kindliest 
Bee^ that I did ever taste. 277a Ann. Reg. 106/2 What the 
graziers call a kindly sheep ; one that has always an inclina- 
tion to feed. X77Z-84 Cook Voy. (1750) IV. 1222 There is a 
large plain.. producinga thick, kindly grass. 2887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss., healthy. ‘ My plants binna very kindly.’ 

5. Of persons: Having a friendly benevolent dis- 
position ; kind-hearted, good-natured. Hence also 
of character, feelings, actions, etc. Cf. Kind a. 5 . 

1570 Levins roo/14 }s.ynd\y, benignus. x6o6 Shaks. 

Ant. tf Cl. XI. Y. 78 Alelt Egypt into Nylej and kindly 
creatures Turne all to serpents. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
ni. 411 Nor cou’d bis Kindred, nor the kindly Force Of 
weeing Parents, change his fatal Course. 1797-1803 
J. Foster in Life ff Carr. (1846) I, 242 How much kindly, 
friendly sofinessof heart. 1842 Barham Irtgol. Leg., Wedding- 
day, Your father wasakindly man. 1872 R, Ellis 
Ixv. 9 Ah 1 no more to address thee, or hear thy kindly 
requital ! 1889 Jzssopp Co/ningifFndrr ii. 8g Those lega- 
cies. .were left by kindly people a century or two ago. 

b. tran^'. andjig. Of things, esp. of the weather, 

[ climate, or soil : Genial, benign ; favourable to 
, growth or /or a particular crop. 

265s Fuller Ch. Hist, jil vi. | *4 In a kindly spring, bite 
it bare over night, ne.tt morning the gra.ss will be grown to 
hide a wande therein. 2697 Dbvden Firg. Georg, 1. 29 You, 
who swell those Seeds with kindly Ram. 2699 DAStriER 
Foy. n. 1. 85 This {RiceJ serves ^them for Bread-corn ; and 
as the Country is very kindly for it, so their Inhabitants live 
chiefly of it. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 275 Behold the child, 
by Nature’s kindly law, Pleas'd with a rattle. 1789 G» 
White Selborne x. (1853) 14 A kind of^wbite land, .neither 
fit for pasture nor for the plough, but kindly for hops. 

6 . Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, genial. In 
later use, of conditions, influences, etc., blending 
with 5 b. 

138a WvcLiF Lev. iv. 7 Of moost kyndli encense to the 
Lord. 1600 Shaks. A, V. L. ir. iii. 53 Therefore my ace is 
as a lustie winter, Frostie, but kindely. 2696 Whiston The, 
Earth iv. (1722) 359 The Heat in the one, and the Cold in the 
other, were more kindly. 2828 Carlyle Misc., Burns (1872) 

II. 5 The kindliest era of his whole Iffe. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. c, But each has pleased a kindred eye, And each 
reflectsa kindlier day. 2B54 Mrs. Oliphant Magd. Hephurjs 

III . 4z Standing before the kindly hearth. 

Ill, 7. Comb., as kindly-disposUioned, -hearted, 
adjs. ; kindly-born a., native; kindly- 
like adv. in a manner suggesting kind feeling. 

24x3 Pilgr. So^mIc (Caxton) iv. xxxvili. (1859) ^4 Nought 
only siraungeours, but also the kyndcly borne men of this 
same land. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 236 [Thcyl never 
carried more friendly and kindly-like than they did. 2859 
Tennyso.s Enid S14 So spake the kindly-hearted Earl. 
2872 S.MILE.S Ckarac. viii. (2876) 227 It is the kindly-dis- 
positioned men who ore the active men of the world. 
Kindly (kai ndli), adv. Forms : see Kind a. 
[OE. gycyndellce, f. as prec. -h -I tee, -LY 2.] 

I, +1. a. In accordance with nature; naturally; 
by natural disposition ; characteristically. Obs. 

c888 K. zElfsed Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Ealla ^esceafla xccj’U- 
dclice. .fuudiaS to cumanne to Gc^e. axzz$ elncr. R, 124 
per ose muchel fur is, kundellche bit uaxcO mid utnde. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 0431 pe first lagh was kald * o kind *, p.Tt 
cs to sai kindli to do, Al {>nt him was biden to. c 2350 Ivilt. 
Paierne iii pe kud king of Spayne was kindely his fader. 
C2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lonish. 1x4 Kepe he fro a 
man kymdly is ^alow and blew. 157$ Mirr. Mag., Fall 
biacke Smith vi, Nature hath so planted in ech degree, 
That Crabs like Crabs will kindly crall and crepc. a xs£6 
SiD.NLY Arcadia (1622) 248 Because that out of the citcum- 
stanceof herpresent behauiour, there might kindly arise a fit 
beginning of her intended discourse. 

o. In the w'ay suitable or appropriate to the 
nature of the thing ; properly, fittingly. In later 
use, esp. said of processes which successfully follow 
their natural course. Now rare. 

. 'v^..E. E. Alia. P. B. I Clannesse who-so kyndly cowjjc 
comende. 2486 Bk. St. Albans Cj, Who so 'kill that an 
havvkc endure and inew k>'ndU. 254B-77 Vicary e\r.at. v. 
(x 832 ) 42 The Lippes . . ketpe the roouih close lyl the meate 
were kindly chewed. 2582 STA.NYHURsr rEruis ii.LVrb.) 46, 

I vovvri to be kindlyc reuenged. 2641 H. Best Farm. Bks. 
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(Surtees) 50 Itis a very rare-thingeto see oates ripe kindelj', 
for usually the ridges will bee ripe and ready to shake when 
the furres are greene. 1758 J. S. Le Bran s Observ. Surs. 
(1771) 250 The Suppuration proceeding kindly, the Wound 
became a simple Wound. 184a J. Aiton Domest. Econ. 
(1S57) 197 *l'bc butter and the cheese.. are kindliest dealt 
with at norae. 

c. In an easy, natural way ; readily ; con- 
genially ; spontaneously. Now dial, or colloq, 

14.. Sir Bcues^XS. ^1)95/1917 He gauehym adynt th.in, 
His sworde so kyndly yode, That at the oreste the dynt 
stode, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 8601 Thay knew hyitv full kyndly 
be caupc of his sworde. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 5 
Every ground doth not kindlie bring up Garden hearbes. 
1658 Manton Exp, Jude verse 2 we say of children that 
take the dug kindly, they will thrive and do well enough. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 259 The ground chain now 
came in kindly. iBSd Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 One often 
hears it said, * Such and such an animal knows So*.and-so 
the moment he gels up, and alsvays goes kindly with him 
fd. Properly; thoroughly, exactly. Obs, 

1340 Ha-mpolb/V. Cense. 221 If he hjTn'Sclfknewkyndely, 
He suld haf knawyng of God almyghty, 13.. E, E. AUii. 
P. B. 319 Awyndow wyd In |)C comp.as of a cubit kyndely 
sware. «6a Lancl. P. PI. A. vi. 29 , 1 knowc him as kuyndc. 
liche as Clerk doh his bokes. 140X Pol. (RoUs) U. 

65 Sich as ben gaderid in couentis togidere. .this elepe we 
jnonasticall, that kendly is knowun. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. <5* 
Jul. It. iv. 50 Roui, Meaning to cursie, J/rr. Thou hast 
most kindly nit it. 

IX. 2 . \Yith natural affection, affectionately, lov- 
ingly; with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature. 

czaso Getu Ex. 2500 He it foV^gaf hem mildelike. And 
luuede hem allekindedike. e Z350 Ivill. Palcrne i6t3£iher 
©her keste kindeliche hat time, c 1400 Destr. Troy 657 The 
Knight was curtas, & kendly hesaide Most louesom lady, 
your lykjmg be done I* 1535 Coverdale Bible Prol., How 
kyndly and fatherly he tG^l htlpcih ihe. x6oo Shaks. 
A. y. E. i.i, 144 , 1 thanke thee for thy loue to me, which . . I 
will most kindly requite. i6xx Bible Gen. 1 . 21 Hee com- 
forted them, and spake kindly vnto them. 1697 DAMrtF.R 
Voy. I. 52, I was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly 
welcomed both by the Captain and his Lieutenant. X72S 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 151 They would be.. used kindlier. 
1766 Goldsm. yie. ly. xiv, Mr. Thornhill having kindly 
promised to inspect their conduct himself. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 206 , 1 must earnestly request that you will 
kindly answer. <*x88a Abp. Tait in Daily Ne-.us (tSgiJ 
2d June 7/2 Tell him he is an ass,— but say so kindly, 
b. fis- Benignly, genially. 

1702 Burns Bessy ^ lur Spitvivi IV/uelW, The sun blinks 
kindly in the biel*. 

3 . In a way that is pleasant or agreeable to the 
recipient or object; agreeably, pleasantly. 

xSw Skaks Tam. Slir. Ind. L 15 Let him come, and 
kindly, 1609 F. N. Fruiterer's Seer. 19 There be pippins 
..that haue the warmth of the sunne..they last long and 
eatc kindly. 1863 Kinclakc Crimea 1 . xiv. 210 How 
it was possible .. that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 
could be made to sit kindly upon the neck of France. 1875 

H. C. Wood Therap. (1S79) 633 Thus, purgatives act much 
more kindly when a number of them are united together. 

4 . Phrases, 

a- To take kindly, to accept ple.asantly, or as a kindness, 
b. To take kindly to, to be naturally attracted to or pleased 
with. 0. To thank kindly, to thank heartily, with appre- 
ciation of the Idndness shown. 

a. ^ 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman eCAlf. (K.O.), Take 
it kxndely at your hands. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., To 
take a thing kindly, . . aqiio, bono animo aceipere. 1709 
Steele 7 a//rr No. 14 fx, I took his Admonition kindly, 

b. x8<^Malkin Gil Bias x. x. p 26 , 1 took very kindly to 
my condition. x866 Mrs, Gaskell IPives 4 r Dau. I. 330 
They don’t take kindly to me .. and so I suppose I'm not 
generous enough to take kindly to them. 

C. x66a in Chr. Wordsworth Sclwlae Aead, (1877) 293 note, 
i^Iother I kindly th.^nk yo for y' Orange pills y® sent me. 
X785 Burns Ep. to Lapraik u. v. Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw 
your parts, An' thank him kindly I 1838 Jas. Grant Sk, 
Lofid, 207, 1 thaunk'd her kindly for her condescension, and 
hoped she was weel hersel', 

5 . Comb, with pples. and adjs., as hindly^mcanlf 
-sheltering, -soft. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner Aa iv, Then WhiflTe, 
and smoke Tobaccos antidot From out thy kindly iraunced 
Chtmny.head. iB 63 J. H. Newman Verses Various Oceas. 
36 In the Church’s Kindly-sheltering fold. 1885 Ruskin 
Let. m Pall MallG. 24 Apr., Your kindly-meant paragraphs 
on my resignation. 

Kindness (ksrndnes). Forms: see Kind <t.; 
also 5 kyndynes, kyndinesse. [£ Kind a. + 
-NESS. (OE. had gecyndnys in sense * generation, 
nation*; but the existing word is of later formation.)] 
fl. Kinship; near relationship; natnral affection 
arising from this. Obs. 

CX 43 S Wyntoun Cron. vn. vlii. 228 Bathe kyn and 
kyndnes he foryhet isxx-xa Act 3 Hen. VI 11, c. 22 Pre- 
amble, The Kyng of Scotlis..not regarding the kyndenesse 
and nigh aliaunce of your Grace, 1677 Gilpin Demonal. 
(1867) 39 The engagements of kindness, blood, affinity, and 
relation. 

f 2 . Sc. Natural right or title derived from birth 
or descent ; the status of a kindly tenant, Obs. 

x^6 Bp.llenden Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 221 The nobilHs of 
Bntanegaif to Fincormak..all the landis of Westmureland 
and Cumber, with dame and lundnes thairof perpetually. 
*574 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. xx. (1899) 365 Forasmekill as I 
half the present possessioun and kyndnes of the landis of 
Maristoun. 1578 Se, Acts Jas, VI (1814) III. iia To sie 
that thesaidls kyndlie tennentes besatisfelt for thair kyndne.s. 
1 * 3 . Natural inclination, tendency, disposition, or 
aptitude. Obs. rare, 

<2x400^50 Alexander 1982 To ken ^ to knaw my kyndnes 
here-eftir Bath my grace & my glori & my grete strenthe. 
/^/</.'47oo All jourc lefing'&tourc lare,at^so loudeprayse, 


It comis hot of a kyndnes, & of na cicnc thewys. 1^4 N. 
Fairfax Bulk Selv. x/ Bither we want a kindness lor the 
business, .or else that we want respect enough for the Author, 
b. Good natural quality or aptitude. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor Kindne.ss of 

disposition in a beast, importing in tiielc language, that it 
fallens soon. 1875 Eucycl.Brit. I, x:jx/i A good loaf should 
have kindness of structure, being neither chaffy, nor flaky, 
nor crummy, nor sodden. 

4. The quality or habit of being kind ; kind 
nature or disposition, or the exhibition of this in 
action or conduct. 

c 1350 Will. Piilenie 321 IThcy) han al kindcncs me kyd, 
& y ne lean hem jcldc. xe^f^Pilrr. Soiule (Caxton 1483) iv. 
XX. 66 Is there tn the no drope otkyndenesse? 15x3 More 
in Grafton Chrotu (1568) II. 757 The common people, which 
eftentymes more esteme,nnd take for great kindnesse a little 
couftesyc then a great benefitc, 1567 Gude ft Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 5a Na tung sic kyndnes can expres. 1605 Shaks. 
Afaeb, i, v, x8 Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is loo full o' ih' 
^iilke of humane kindnesse, To catch the nccresl way, 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 75 1 * to They. .inflict pain where 
kindness t.s intended. S87X Smiles Charae. viti. (1876) 228 
Kindness does not consist in gifts, but in gentleness and 
gcncrositv of spirit. 

b. With a and//.: An instance of this; a kind 
act; 'I'a benefaction {obs^. 

c tt9o .S'. Enff. Leg, 1 . 204/157 We ne beoih nou^t so on- 
kuyndc, I^at we it nellez ;elde Lime For he kundcncsse 
bat to us come. 1377 Lancu P, PI. B. v. 441 The 
kyndenesse Jxit myne cuencmristenc kidde me fernsere. 
^1380 WvcLip Set. iVks. III. 435 For Hsc sixe kyndcncssis. 
£1^0 Vork Myst. xk 149, 1 thanke youc of his kyndinesse 
\e kyddc me. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iiL 171^ Do him Jhat 
kindnesse, and take Icaue of Mm. x6o8— Timon 111. ii. 22, 

I haue receyued some small kindnesses from him, as Money, 
Plate, Icwcls, 169^ Damtier Voy. I. 460 This Tide, which 
did us a kindness m setting us through. x86a Trollofe 
Qrtey F, i. (1873! 8 All those numberless kindnesses which 
a lady with comfortable means and no children is always 
able to bestow. 

t e. A benefit, an advantage. O^r. tart, 

1727 Bradley ^<r«/. is a Kindness to the 
Person whose Belly is fill'd with Wind, and when he can do 
it, he always finds some Relief by it. 

6. Kind feeling; a feeling of tenderness or fond- 
ness; affection, love. Also, Good will, favour, 
friendship. Const. (+ /o). Now rare. 

e 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 665 {Cleopatra), But berkenyth ;e 
that spekyn of kyndenesse. . Here may sen of wemen which 
a trouihe. X50S Dunbar Tua hfariit Wemen Sum 
kissis me ; sum clappls me j sum kyndnes me proferis, j66a J. 
Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 126 Hence. .the Musco- 
vites love the Greeks, and have a kindnesse for them. 1667 
Pr.pvs Diary ‘z SepU, SirC. Carteret. .tells me he is sure he 
hath no kindness from the king. 1683 Penney Iv. Archives 

1 . 59 Unwilling to withdraw my kindness to the General 
Good. 170^ I.AOY M. ^Y, Mo.ntacv Let. lo bliss Wortley 
21 Aug., It is not in my power . . to hide a kindness where 
I have one. x^79-8x Johnson 4 ./*., A////oH\Vks. II. 87 He 
left the university withno kindness foritsinstitutfon. 1^7-8 
W. Irving Salmag. v. (i860) 112 A lady for whom he bad 
once entertained a sneaking kindness. 

f 6. (See quot.) Obs. 

<2x603 Movsts bfem. (t7y) 43 Upon the 251!) of June 
[15801. .the inhabitants of Edinburgh contracted a strange 
sickness, which was called Kindness. 

7 . Comb., as kisidness-proof adj. 

169* South X2 Serm. (1697) I. 514 , 1 may truly say of the 
Mind of an Ungrateful person, that it is Kindness-proof. 

t Ki'ndom* Obs. Forms: i cyni-, oyne-, cine-, 
3-4kin0-, 3-4 kyne-, (4 kene-), 3-5 kyndom, 

4 kin-, k^^dam, kyndome, -diun, kindome, (5 
coindoin), [OE.f.^wr-, K1NE- + -DOM; of parallel 
formation to king-dom, and of much more frequent 
use in OE.] = Kingdom, in various senses. 

a 700 spinal Gloss. 859 Respuplica, cynidom. c 855 O. E. 
Chron. an. 47 (Parker MS.) Claudius. .Orcadus ealond 
Roniana cynedomc [Bseda rice) under kcodde. £ xzxx O. E,. 
Chrofu (Laud MS.) an. 1107 Yinbc vU gear ka:s be se cyng 
Henri cynedomes onfeng. £Z2oo Ormin 12104 To seon on 
all kj^ middelhcrd k^ kinedomessallc. a izz$ Ancr. R, 108 
pe kinedom kel he haueiS bihoten his icorcnc. c 1305 Kenelm 
79 in E. E. P, (1862) 50 In be four & tuenti 5er of his 
kynedom Kenulf wendeoutofpiswordle. c 1330 R.Brunne 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 134x1 Bretaygnc .. ys Hed of kritty 
kynedames. 2426 Auoelav Poems 9 God wyl . . in his 
kyndom the re-tore the lyf that lastytb ay. Ibid, 22 Thai 
wyl 30 w leede Into his court and his colndom. 

Kindred (ki’ndred), sh. and a. Forms : a, 2 
cunredden, 2-3 kun-, cunn-, 3-5 kyn-, kin-, 
-reden(©, -redinj-ynj-raden, -radin, 5 -redynge, 
-radone, -oun; 3 kindreden. $, 3 cun-, kun-, 
3-6 kyn-, 3-7 kin-, 4-5 ken-,4-6kyniie-,kinne-, 
5“7 kine-, 3-5 -rede, 3-7 -red, (4-rade, 6 -raid, 
-reid); 4,6- kindred, (6 kyndrede, 6 -reade, 7 
kindered). y. 5-6 {Se.) kyn-, kinrent, [Early 
ME. f. Kin 1 -rA/£;x, -red,OE, rxden, condition, 
reckoning. The occasional early ME. variant 
kindred{en may have been a parallel formation on 
kynde, Kind sb. ; but the modem kindred, which 
first became common in the 17th c., appears to 
have arisen through phonetic development of d 
between n and r, as in thusider^ Hendry, etc.] 

A. sb. 1 . The being of kin; relationship by 
blood or descent (occasionally, but incorrectly, by 
marriage); kinship. 

' £ 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 83 Hie giuen here elmesse noht 
for godes luue, ac for neheboreden offer for kinraden. 1*97 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9552 pe kunrede jproued was, so pat king ' 


lowis kere & clianore is quene vor kunrede departed were 
1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 29 pese tweyne were 
y-ioyned to gldres boke by kynredc and aflinite, 
Lancl. P. PI. C, xi. 258 Of kyn ne of kynredcne a-counieb 
men bote lyiel. 1483 Cath. Augl. 203^2 A kynrcdyngc 
cognacio, consmtguenitas, gcneologia (etc.). 1587 Golding 
De Mornay xvi. 253 The klnred that is betweene all men 
deriued from the lather of their Soules, mouelh vs very 
little, but the vile klnred of the flesh mouelh vs very much. 
163a Heywood xst Pt. Iron Age v. i. Wks. 1874 III. 339 
Wee plcaxl not klnred Or ncarc propinquity. 1678 Uutl^ 
Hud. III. iii. 451 Tho’ we're all as near of Kindred As th' 
outward man is to the Inward. 1776 Paine Com. Seme 
(1791) 49 Every day wears out the little remains of kindred 
between us and them. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 148 
A secret match with. .the King's sister., raificd him to 
kindred with the throne. 

\b. Jlg. Affinity in respect of qualities; resem- 
blance, agreement. 

*577 B. Goock fferesbcKh's 7/1/56.(1586) 60 b. The smoke, 
for the Kinrcd it hath with the Onyon. 1638 Rouse Heav. 
Univ. iv, (1702) 29 Yet h.ave we other fruits that by some 
kindred may seem to counterfeit soni Lineaments of that 
taste. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxiv, I.. know Thy like- 
ness to the wise below. Thy kindred with the great of old, 
2 . A group or body of persons related to each 
other by blood; afamily,clan,tribe,etc.; 

Kind sb. ii. Now rat'e. f The human kindred, 
the human race {phs^, 

£ZX75 Lamb, Horn. 14X pa twclf kunreden sculden per- 
mlde heore k^rst kelcn. czsso Gen. S; Ex. 4127 Do 
twelue ktnderedes. .He gaf bliscing. 13.. K. /l/£r. 6423 
Unlossom is^ that kynredc. 1382 Wvclif Malt. xxiv. 30 
AIIc kynrcdis {gloss or lynagisj, of ertbe schulen weyle. 
Z480 Caxton Chron. Eug. exevu. X75 One kynred had no 
more plte of that other than an hungary wolfe hath of a 
slicpc. £ 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1065 To dye 
for the humainc kyndred. 1674 N. FhXMKxBulk/tSeh. 
To Rdr., A patcht up Tongue from Lands and Kinreds 
round about. 1874 Siuubs Const. Hist. 1 . iii. 57 The little 
territory of Dilhmarschen was colonised by two kindreds 
from Friesland aud two from Saxony. 

fb. The family, offspring, or descendants of a 
specified ancestor; » Kin! ib, Kind iib. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6624 Als w’as pe klnred o sir leui. e 1340 
Ibid. 10730 (Giiit.) pc kin of dauid kindred all. <^1330 K. 
BnuNNEC//r£«. (1810)9 Kynewolf, pf the kynred ofAdelardes 
blode. £ 1400 M AUNDEV. (Roxb.) vI. 22 He was successour of 
Macometc and of his kynredyiL xsx 3 Douclas rSneis i. v. 
39 Bot we thi bluide, thy kinrent and afspryng,.Hes lossit 
our schippis. x^i Mardeck Bk.of KoUs-xz-i Vnder the 
title of Circumcision and the kinred of Abraham. i66a. 

J. Davies tr. Olenrius] Voy. Ambass. ro8 To signifie that 
they were of the posterity and klnred of their Prophet AaJy. 
tc. Ageneration; = KinI ic,Kindj6,iic. 
a X340 Ha.mpolu Psalter ix. 28 , 1 sail noght be slirid fra 
ceiynge in getyngc [v.r. kynrcdcn into kynreden). ^*38® 
WVCLIF Set. Irks. II. 405 pis kynredc shal not passen til 
allc kingis be doon. 1450 Poston Lett. I. 122 That youre 
blood may. .from kynrede to kynredc multeplye. X 4 S®’*S 30 
Myrr. Ladye x 60 Hys mercy ys from kyn red in to kynredts. 

+d. Descent, pedigree; « Kin ^ J d, Kind 
1 1 d. Kindreds tree, a genealogical tree- Qbs. 

1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 289 pe cenelegies of k« 
Hebrewes and rckenyn^c of kynredc {v.r. kynradj of oper 
naciouns were i-write in bookes. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B artas II. ii. ill. 543 So far the branches of his rruilfull Bed 
Past all the names of Kinreds-Tree did spread. 
fS, Race, family, or slock, from whicb one 
springs; — KinI 2, Kind sb. I2- Obs. 

£Z25o Meld Maregrete x, Ycf ho is boren of cunnraden 
free, £1300 St. Margarete 62 Tel me of wham pu ert 
icome, and of what cunrede. c Chaucer I'roylus v. 
979 pat je ben of noble and heigh kynrede. C14S0 
Curtate 279 in JBabees Bk. 30T And he be comen of gret 
kynraden, Go no be-forc pawgh pou be beden. 15x3 Dowlas 
.eEntls V. v, 75 Of Creit, as to hir kynrent, born was sche. 
4 . The family, clan, etc. of which one is a mem- 
ber. Usually with possessive pron.: One*s kinsfolk 
or relatives, collectively; =-Kin 1 3. Of ones 
kindred : related to one. 

a IMS Juliana 61 pu leddest purh moyses. .purh H reade 
sea al his cunredden. a 1250 Owl Night. 167s „ , 
bcoth of mine kunrede. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vll, 
x 6 r For hatreden of hIr kynrede. 0x450 Merhnyol^ 
kynge sente to alle the Dukes kenrede..that thci shoide 
come to hym. 0x470 Henry Wallace ir. 190 O” our 
kynrent, deyr God, quhen will thourew? X538WR10THESLEV 
Chron. (1875) I. 7^7 An Irishman of my Lord Garralies 
kynnered. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. W afs iii. 94 
Sending others, and one of his own Kinred with 
xyaS Pope Odyss, xv. 20 Her kindred's \yishes and her 
sire's commands. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 61 in the 
grassy spot where Grace Darling sleeps with her kindred. 

. f b. Applied to one person ; A kinsman or 
kinswoman ; = Kin 13 c. Obs. . . 

CT43® ^yr Gener, (Roxb.) 2211 He had wedded hir mgh 
kynrede, He was tlie more trew to hir in.dede. *599 
SINGER, etc. III. ii, Cleanthes. Be • 

I must be sick of thee. Eu. What ails our kindred (loj* 
T. Powell Tom All Trades 24 Some such heipe, as lo be 
a Favourite, A Kindred. 1728 Young Love Fame vi. 39* 
Wives. .ask, what kindred is aspouse to them? 

B. attrib, passing into adJ. 

1 . Of the same kin ; related by birth or descent ; 
cognate. 

1530 Palsgr. 624 , 1 make kynred, or make one a kynne to 
an other, Jemparente. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. yy. 54 ® 
The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 17®* Gibbon 
Deck ^ F. XXX. III. 161 'The countries towards the Luxme 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes. 

BELLCeyrr. Wyotn, iii. viu, Nay meet not thou.. thy kindred 
foe I 1887 Bowen Virg. yEn. ill. 15 Ancient ally of the 
Trojans, with kindred gods to our own. . 



KINDBEDIiESS, 


KINETO-, 


' Jig. 1687 Drvden Hind ^ P. n. 396 The dame.. looking 
upward to her kindred sky. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles ui. be, 
I long’d for Garrick’s kindred shore. 1871 R. Ecus 
Catullus Ixjv. 260 Yet to your household thou, your kindr^ 
palaces olden, Might'st have led me. 

b. Belonging to, existing between, or done by, 
relatives. 

i5g3SHAKS. Rich. II i. 182 (Qo. x) His hands were guilty 
of no kinred 1*623 kindreds] bloud. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 10 
The tender Ties of Kindred-love were torn. 2739 Smollett 
Regicide iv. vi, What kindred crime, alas ! am I decreed To 
expiate. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, Ere childhood's 
flaxen ringlet turn'd To black and brown on kindred brows. 
2 . Allied in nature, character, or properiiei>; 
possessing similar qualities or features ; cognate. 

1340 A yenb. 228 *0 zay]> he, ‘ huet is uayr chasteie kenrede 
mid bri^lnesse *. 1595 Shaks. John ui. iv. 14 Who hath 
read, or heard Of any kindrcd-aclion like to this? 1697 
Drydes Alexanders Feast but a kindred sound 

to move. For pity melts the mind to love, 1781 Gibbon Heel . 

xviii. H. 79 The kindred names of Constantine, Con* 
stantius, and Constans. ^ 2878 Huxley Physiogr . 38 'To 
study the formation of rain and kindred phenomena. 

Hence Ki'ndredless rr., having no kindred or 
relatives. Ki’udredly adv.f in a kindred way, 
cognately. Ki'Udredncss, Ki'ndredship, the 
quality or state of being of kin or akin ; kinship. 

2835 Lytton Riemi v. iv, Shouldst thou be friendless, 
*kindredlesSt alone.. I may claim thee as my own. 2864 
A. B. Grosart Lambs all Sa/e (1865) 85 Many ^kindredly 
inscrutable and tremendous things. 1838 Chalmers IVks, 
Xllf. 96 A ^kindredness in their heart with its flavour and 
phraseology is a kindredness with heaven. xd8a C £. 
Turner Stud. Russ. Lit. i. 10 The resemblance consists 
only in the form and in the kindredness of subject 1769 
Robertson Ckas. V (1796) I. 256 _He was deemed to have 
renounced all the rights and privileges of *kindredship. 
1885 E. F. Byrrne Entangled L 1. v. 69 A certain kindred- 
ship of sou] and likeness of quality. 

t Ki’iidsfollc. Obs. rare'~^. [Cf. Ki.nd rA ii.] 

- Kinsfolk. 


1587 Raleigh in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 203 My Lady's 
Trends and kindsfolkes. 

tKrndsliip. Obs^ [f. Kind a. -f- -ship.] » 
Kindness. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 170 He . . seide hem for the kindeschipe, 
That thei have don him felaschipe, He wole hem do som 
grace ayein. j^px 2nd Pt. Troub. Raigne K, John 
83 What kindshjp, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to bear this foul impeach? az6^t Bp. MouNTACO..^r/T 
^ J/on. (16421 25a Herod, out of high stomach,, .or distrust 
of his honesty, refused his kindship. 

Kiudteough, obs. form of Kinkcough. 

Kine, archaic pi. of Cow (see i b &); occas. 
atlrib, or in Comb.f as kine'killin^., 'pox. 

tSoo B. Waterhouse WiV/r) A Prospect of exterminating 
the Small.pox; being the History of the . , Kine-Pox, com- 
monlv called the Cow-Pox. 1894 Daily Hews 23 Apr, 3/5 
,The kine-killlng practice of the Mohammedans at their 
festivals. 

tKiae- (also rarely kyue*, kini-, cune-), the 
representative in early ME. of OE. cyni'i 
used in numerous combs, with the sense of ^kingly, 
royal’, as cyne-bearn, -cynn, -dont^ etc., also in 
•personal names as Cynebald^ -gils, -tnuud, 'Widfy 
etc., corresponding to OHG. chu 7 ii- in clmninche^ 
Chunipaldy ~por{K)t, -gundy ‘inundy etc. (But in 
OHG., combs, are usually formed with chuntnc-, 
king, as chunmeduomy -helniy -richCy -stuoly whereas 
those formed with cyning- are comparatively rare 
in OE. : e. g. cyniitg-cyntty -dSniy -feomiy -sldni) 
(Neither OE. cyne nor O HG. chuni is found as a separate 
word, and two views are possible as lo the exact etymology 
of the element; either that it is the simple stem of OTeut. 
*hunjo.jGQd^. kuniyO^. cyntty Kin, race, in combination, 
or that It represents a masculine derivative of this, of form 
^kuni.Zy equivalent to ON. konr ‘ man of race, man of gentle 
or noble birth % taken also by some as the immediate source 
of OHG. chwtingy OE. cyning. Kino. For the former view, 
cf. the combining use of dryht, ‘ people, folk, army ’.in sense 
‘lordly', in dryht-bearn lordly or princely child, lit. child 
of ihe folk, etc.] _ r j * 

The following combinations of khtO’ are found m 
• early ME.; few of them survived the middle of the 
13th c. Kine-rerd [Erd], kingdom. Kine-l3e(a)rn 
[Bairn], child of royal birth. Kiae-benck, throne. 
Sllzie-hoca , of royal birth, Kiae-harh [Boboh], 
royal city. Kiue-erpe [Earth], kingdom. Kiae- 
helm, -kalm, crown, Kiae-laverd, -loverd 
[Lord], royal master, king. Kinellcli a.y royal. 
Ziae-load [Land], kingdom, realm. Kiae-mede 
[Meed], royal reward. Kiae-aierk [Mark], a 
mark indicating royal birth. Kine-moto [Moot], 
royal council or court. Kine-ria^, royal ring, 
Kiae«s8ete [Seat], throne. Kine-scrud [Shroud], 
royal robes. Kiae-setle [Settle], Kinc-stol 
[Stool], throne. Kiae-peod [Thede], kingdom. 
Xlne-wor p, -wurp [Worth] a. , royal ; hence Kiae- 
warpliche adv.y royally, Kiae-^crd© [Yard], 
sceptre, royal power. See also Kindojt, Kinkik. 
*.f**os Lay. 19433 He .. letten beoden uerde ^cond al his 
^kme-ierdc lcxa75 kine-erhe). cxooo Andreas 506 (Or.) 
Synnige ne mihion onenaw.-vn b®t *cynebcarn. cizoo 
Tnn. Coll. Horn. 47 Selnte Marie . . bar hire hohe cune- 
bern. * a 1x40 Wohimge in Cott. Horn. 273 Km? V * 

of dauiSes kin. r 1205 Lay. 9693 • • Pf 

k* sat. .an hU *kine.benche. 1:2000 .«Elfric Lives 6atnis 
m 326 wiEs on rome .byrlg sum •cyne-boren ma:deri. 
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extos Lay. 22242 per come Jireo ibrofferen, he weore kint- 
borne. a 2225 Leg. Katie. 1882 Under Jiis, come h* hurs 
Maxence..a3ein to his *kmeburh. CXX75 *Kine-erhe [see 
keue-jrnl}. gjz BlickL Horn. 23 pa wundan beas of J^rnum 
« hine setton on heafod for *cyaehelme. c 1*05 Lay. 6766 
He his kinehelm on-feng. Ibid, 18158 Nim Jju bene kine- 
halm, c xooo in Kemble Cod. Dipt. IV. 266 purh hmsc his 
cynehlafordcs .^ 5 elredcs cynges. C1205 Lay. 2501 For 
Loennes lufe, be wes hirekme louerd. Ibid. 9832 pu ®rt 
me swa leof swa mi klne-lauerd. rpoo tr. Rsda's Hist. jv. 
xxvifij. (1890) 358 Seo *cynelice fsmne iElflicd. c 1205 Lay. 
24130 Bi-iache me %nne castel o 5 er ane kineliche burh. 
Ibid. 183 He wes king & heoquen,&*kine<]ond heo welden. 
Ibid. 2523 Heo 5cf Madan an hond A 1 his fader kine-Iond. 
a tzxsLeg. Katie. 399 And tu schalc..to curt cumenseoSen, 
and *kinemede ikepen. c 1300 Havetok 604 On his rith 
shuldte a *kyne merk. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1979 And te king 
heold ta. -hise *k{nemoles. Ibid. 409 He .. sende iseelede 
writes wi 5 his ahne ''kmering. c 1200 Ormin 2224 patt illke 
*kines2ete Jiatt Davibhkinng hiss faderr held, a 2240 Ureistin 
in Coit. Horn. 193 pu ham bluest *kinescrud, beles, and gold 
ringes. c 893 K. Alfred Ores. 111. vil § 6 hehsle *cyne- 
sell and heafod ealles easirices. ax22$ Leg. Kath, as He 
set o kine selle. agoo Cy.vewulp Crist 2217 (Gr.) ponue 
Crist siteS on bis *cyiieatoie. c 1205 Lay. 4527 Srille he wes 
iswo^en On his kine-stole. Ibid. 22300 Ardur letten beoden 
5eqnd al his *kine-heoden. C1275 Ibid. 11026 pat he .. his 
■“kineworhe lond Sette Custance an bond, c 2320 Cast, 
Love 14 AVorschupe him. .pat kineworpe fcyng (isj vs aboue. 
/2X22S Juliana 62 pus i>u--of pc preo kinges were ^kine- 
wurSliche iwur^et. czoooiELFRiC Horn. 11 . 502 Hi to htes 
caseres “cyne-syrde ^ebujon. c 1200 Ormin 8282 And himm 
wass sett inn hiss nhht hannd An dere klnejerrde. 1306 
Sir Simon Eraser m Pol. Songs (Camden) 215 Hii . . token 
him a kyne-3erde, so me kyng sholde, to deme. 

Kinematic (ksinimtE'tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
Kixfqyiay Klvrj^ar- a motion (f. kivuv lo move) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Relating to pure motion, i.e. to motion 
considered abstractly, without reference to force or 
mass. 

sZbAAthenxumldQ. 2924. 340/3 Kinematic eflccts of revolu- 
tion and rotation. 1879 Thomson & Tait Hat. Phil. 1 . 1. 
483 The design of a kinematic machine, .essentially involves 
dynamical considerations. 1880 Nature XXI. 244/t 
ilannheim has recently introduced the expression kinematic 
geometry, .dealing with motion independently of forces and 
times. 

B. sb. =s Kinematics. 


1873 W. K. Clifford Pure Scieuces in Coutemp. Rev, 
(2874) Oct. 717 These rules are called the laws of kinemaiic, 
or of the pure science of motion. 

Kineinatical (kain/mwtikM), a. [f. as prec. 
T* -AL.] Of or pertaining to kinematics; kinematic. 
2864 in Webster. 2879 Tho-mson & Tait Nat. Phil. L i. 
§ ox 'fhese and kindred curves, which give ^ood instances 
01 kinematical theorems. 1884 Health Exheb. Caial. 243/2 
Kinematical Apparatus. 

Kiueiua*iics* [In form a pi. of Kinematic : 
see -10 3, and quot. 1840.] The science of pure 
motion, considered without reference to tlie matter 
or objects moved, or to the force producing or 
changing the motion. (Cf. Kinetics.) 

x84o Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. I. 146 M. Ampere, in 
his Essai sur la Philosophic des Sciences(i834)- 
term it Kinematics (Cinematique), 2859/* K. Lusn 
V, The phaenomena of Motion . . what^ has hitherto been 
called (though not universally) Kinematics. 2879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phtt. (cd. 2) Pref. 6 We adopt the suggestion 
of Ampere and use the term Kinemaiics for the purely 
geomeirical science of motion in the abstract. 1882 Minchin 
{title) Unlplanar Kinematics of SoUds and Fluids. 
Kiil€iuatograpli(k 9 inf*mat 4 >grof, kainfmre'tt?- 

graf). Also cin- (sain-). {pLd.HT.cmJmalographcy 
f. Gr, tdvrjfsaj Hiyijftaro- motion + -GRAPH,] A 
contrivance (invented by Messrs. Lumiere of Paris) 
by which a series of instantaneous photographs 
taken in rapid succession can be projected on a 
screen with similar rapidity, so as to give a life- 
like reproduction of the original moving scene. 

2806 Daily News 21 Feb. 8/4 An exhibition of the ‘ Cine- 
matographe*, in the Marlborough HMl of the Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, yesicrdayafiernoon, Ih* Cinemalographe 

js an invention of MM. Lumiere, and jt is a contrivance by 
which a real scene of life and movement may be reprcxluced 
before an audience in a life size picture. 1897 fires/M.Cas. 
< May 8/t It was the lamp of the kinemato^aph which set 
the place on fire. 1897 Pop. Set. Monthly Dec 280 In the 
cinematograph. .they are projected upon a screen. 2899 
Harpers Mag. Feb. 385 What is called the American 
Biograph *— -an improved form of the kinemalograph.^ 
fig, iBgg Month Apr. 378 Reducing to order and viewing 
synopiicalfy the kinemaiogniph of life. 

Hence Kine matogTa pbic a, 

1807 ]Vestm. Gas. 6 May 8/2 The celluloid films u^n 
which the cinematographic piclur^ are printei 2900 iV.* 
Ser. VI. 206/2 Anovel by..Gald< 5 s..w»tha wonderful 
kinematographic style. 

Kiiieograpii.(k3rnrVgraf)- Also cineos^apn. 
[irreg. f. Gr. /fivc-itv to move + -graph.] A picture 
reprSenting objects in motion, produced by bring- 
ing separate pictures before the eye in such quick 

° 4 m,>rr<>e tntf> nnP COn- 


aous impression. ... . , 

ioi Anthony s Phoiogr. Bull. IV. 100 A simpler optical 

Hon still is that known as Ihe •kineograph . 

■11! 14 July 6/4 Cineogiaph, or better, Kineograpb, means 
etnre of mo.cment — of moving objects, 

line-pox: see Kise, 

onesi- (ksinfsi), before a vowel also kines-, 
nbining form of Gr. Kivrjaa motion, used m 
tain scientific and medical terms: as Sinesi- 


a'tzlc a. [see I.tiRia], relating to kiiiesiatrics 
(Ogilvie 18S2). Klnesla'trlcs [see -to 2], the 
treatment of diseases by means of gymnastics or 
muscular action. Kiueslo meter, * an instrument 
for determining qnantitatively the motion of a part ’ 
(Gould il/rtf. ZJfrf. tSgo). Kine'sipatb. [cf. Allo- 
path], one who treats diseases by kinesipathy. 
Kinesipa-thlo a., pertaining to kinesipathy. Klne- 
al-patliist = Kiuesipath (Webster 1S64). Kiae- 
si'pathy = Kinesialria. Kino'siscopc, an elec- 
trical instrument (invented by Capt. McEvoy) 
placed at the sea bottom lo detect the presence of 
steam vessels in the neighbourhood. Klnesl- 
tltoTapy [Gr. Bipavda medical treatment ; cf. E'. 
kinesithtrapic\ = Kimsiairics. Kineso-dlo a. 
[Gr. ( 55 -di a path; cf. ?.kin/soiiigue\, transmitting 
motor impulses from the brain, efferent. Sine- 
so’pathy, erroneous form of Kinesipathy. 

x8s6 M. Roth Movem. C«rz(L.), The treatment by move- 
ments (which is also called ktnesitherapy,*kinesiatrics). t86o 
All Year Round No. 45. 450 One of these '•Kincsipaihs in- 
dented the amusing theory that ‘ synovia * was ihe cause of 
all bodily ailment«L 185^ hi ayne Lex., * Kinesipathy, 

.. a system of athletic exercises and feats of muscular 
strength,^ invented by., a fencing master and teacher of 
gymnastics in Stockholm. 2860 Russell Reynolds Yest^ 
No II. 239 He has gone the round of the * pathies .hehas 
tried bomcroiMthy, hydropathy, kinesipathy, . .and I know 
not what besides. 2893 8 June s/8 The hydro- 

phone, in connection with a nesv instrument named a •kinc- 
siscope.' 1874 DUKCLtsON Med. Diet., ^Kinesodic. 1878 
Foster /'.Ayr. in. v. § 3. 488 They speak of it accordingly as 
kinesodic and aesthesodic, as simply aflbrding paths for 
motor and sensory impulses. 1864 hliss Mulock Ld.Erlis- 
toun 231 He .. tried allopathy, homaopaihy, *kinesopalhy, 
and heaven knows how many pathies besides. 

Kinesthesia, -esthetic; see Kin.esthesia. 
Kinetic (k3ine*tik),<j. (j 3 ,) [ad. Gr. kiVijti/xos 
moving : see -ic.] 

1 . Producing or causing motion. 

I 1855 AfATOE Expos. Lex., Kinetic ..[Physiol.), exciting to 
I move, or to act. 

I 2 . Of, pertaining or relating to, motion ; due to 
; or resulting from motion. 

Kinetic energy', see Energy 6. Kinetic theory o/hcat, 
o/gases'. the theory that heat, or the gaseous state, is due 
to motion of the particles of matter. 

1864 Render 2 Apr. 429/^3 Till and about the year 2780. , 
the weightiest authorities inclined towards the kinetic theory 
of heat. x866 Lond. Rev. 3 June 615/2 Correct principles 
of kinetic science. 2870 P. G. Tait in Nature 29 Dec. 163/3 
The grand modern ideas of Potential and Kinetic Energy 
cannot be too soon presented to the student. 287X Sir W. 
Thomson in Daily News 3 May, The kinetic theory of gases. 
.<ihadowed forth by Lucretius, definitely stated oy Daniel 
Bernoulli, largely developed by Herapath, made a reality 
by Joule, and worked out to its present adv,Tnced state by 
Clausius and Maxwell. 2879 'I’kosison Sc Tait Nat. Phil. 

I. L § 357 If, from any one configuration, two courses dlfifer- 
ing infinitely Httle from one another ha% e again a configura- 
tion in common, this second configuration will be catted a 
kinetic focus relatively to the first: or. .these two configura- 
tions will be called conjugate kinetic foci. x88x Stevenson 
Yirg. Pueristjue (ed. 8) xti^ f still remember that the spin- 
ning of a top IS a case of Kinetic Stability. 

B. sb. := Kinetics. 

Syllabus Lcct. in Math. Papers (tZZz) 516 
Dynamic.. is divided into two parts ; Static. .and Kinetic.. 
Properly speaking. Static is a particular case of Kinetic 
which it is convenient to consider separately. 

Kinetical [ksine tikal), a, [f. as prec. + -^vl.] 

Of or pertaining to kinetics. 

1882 Minchin Unipt. Kinemat. 107 D'Alembert, in enun- 
ciating the kinetical principle known by bis name, speaks 
of force of inertia as cHeclive force. Ibid. 190 To iiUroducc 
here a proposition which is not kinematical but kinctical. 
Kine’tics. [Informapl.ofKiNETic; see-iC2,] 
The branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and the 
forces acting upon them ; opposed to Staiics, which 
treats of bodies in equilibrium, 

1864 in Webstf.r. ,x8^ Lond. Rev. 2 June 615/2 Between 
whiles he has his kinetic to get up for the next morning. 
1882 Mincuis Unipl. Kinemat. 59 The particular case m 
which the rc^ululnt accelcraiion of a moving point is always 
directed towards a fixed. .centre Is deserving of special 
notice on account of the part which It plays In kinetics. 
KinetO" (kainft^?), repr. Gr. kIvtjto’, comb, 
form of KivijTos movable, used in several terms of 
recent origin, as Kinetoge'uesia, the (theoretical) 
origination of animal structures in animal move- 
ments. Kixxe'togzapli, an apparatus for photo- 
graphing a scene of action in every stage of its 
progress; hence KiaetogTa*phic a. Xizteto- 
pho'&ograplx, a kinetograph with mechanism for 
recording sounds. Klne'toscope, (a) ‘ a sort of 
movable panorama* (Webster 1864); (^) an appa- 
ratus for reproducing the scenes recorded by the 
kinetograph; (r) an instrument by which arcs of 
diiferent radii are combined in the production of 
curves (Knight Diet. Afcch. 1S75); hence Kine to- 
sco’pic a. Kino tojsjcotoscope [Gr, OKirox dark- 
ness: see -scope] (see quot.). 

1884 E- D. Cope Orig. Fittest {1ZZ7) 4»3 The * law of use 
and effort* .. lhat animal structures have been produced, 
directly or Indirectly, by animal movements, or the doctrine 
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of "kinetogenesis. . 1893 Osdorni: jn Williams Gca!. Biology 
/jgqs) 324 The changes en route lin the Mammalia] lead us 
to believe either in predestination .. or in kinctogenesis. 
1S91 Times 29 May s/t (Mr. Edison said] The ^kinctograph 
is a machine combining electricity with photography. 1804 
Dickson Life Edison 316 The dramatis personx of the 
*kinetographic stage. Ibid.^ 303 The comprehensive term 
for this invention is the *kineto-pbonograph. Ibid.y The 
kinetograph and the *kinetoscope .. relate respectively to 
the taking and reproduction of movable but soundless ob- 
jects. Ibid, 31X A popular and inexpensive adaptation of 
*kineloscopic methods. 1896 iVestm, Gaz. s8 Mar. 2/1 The 
*kineto«kotoscopc. .. By means of this b.irbarously termed 
piece of apparatus it is possible, 50 we are told, to see the 
motions ot the bones of the finger when bent backwards and 
forwards. 

King (1^113)1 Forms: i oyning, (-ineg), 
kyning, cining, cynis, 1-2 cyng, ciug, (i cyneg, 
ching), 1-6 kyng, 4-6 kynge, (4 kinge, kin, 

5 kynnge, kink, keng), 2- king. [A Com. 
Teut. word: OE. «= OFris, 

OS. kuning (MDu, coninc^ Pu. honitt^, 
]\ILG. kon(ii)ink)i^ OHG. chun^i kumugi—OT^wt. 
*kttningO’Zy a derivative of Goth. 

OE. O'/;//, Kix, race, etc. The ON. equivalent was 
honoft^-r^ -zingr (S\v. kommg), Finnish kuniugas 
king, and Lith. kitningas lord, priest, were early 
adoptions from Teut. In most of the Teut. lan- 
guages two reduced forms appear: 1) OE, cynig'=^ 
OFris. kinigy etc., OS. kunig (^IDu. conich')^ 
OHG. chttH'^kimig kiinic^kiime^ Q^konig^ 
'^ktini^ ; 2) OE, cyng^ dug MHG, kiinc (obs. 
G. kiiugy kuii^i ON. kongr (Stv. kung^y^z, kouge). 
Compare OE. penig (G. pfennig PfiNKY, for 
pemug\ Ol^. ’pengaf^y peuge) {ox peningar. 
As to the e.vact relation, in form and sense, of Jo kin^ 
viewsdifier. Some lake it as a direct derivative, inthesense 
either of * scion of the kin, race, or tribe or ‘scion of a (or 
the) noble kin comparing dryhten {.'.•^*drnhtinO‘d^ * lord ' 
from dryht (: — *drukti-d) ‘army, folk, people *. dryhtdearn 
‘lordly or princely child, prince*, lit. ‘child of the nation*, 
‘kin^* from folk^ Goth, piudarts ‘king*, from 
^/W<a people, nation. Others refer immediately 

to the supposed masc. preserved in comb, in OHG. 

chuni-, OE. eyne^ (see Kine-), taking it as s* son or descen- 
dant of one of (noble) birth*. See Hildebrand in Gtimm, 
and Kluge, _s.v, /Cbni^i Franck s, v, /Coning, etc.] 

(The genitive plural in southern ME. was kingene, -e/;, yn/i 

I. 1 . The usual title of the male sovereign ruler 
of an independent state, whose position is either 
purely hereditary, or hereditary under certain legal 
conditions, or, if elective, is considered to give to 
the elected the same attributes and rank as those 
of a (purely^ or partly) hereditary ruler. 

In OE. the title appears first as the name of the chiefs of 
the various Anglian and Saxon ‘kins', tribes, oc clans, who 
invaded Britain, and of the petty states founded by them, 
as tvell as of the native British chiefs or princes with whom 
they fought, and of the Danish chiefs who at a later time 
invaded and occupied parts of the country. Among the 
Angles and Saxons the kingship tvas not strictly hereditary, 
according to later notions; but the cyning^iZA chosen or 
accepted in each case from a recognized kingly or royal 
cyitn or family (usually tracing its genealogy up to Woden). 
With the gradual ascendancy and conquests of Wessex In 
the Qth and lolh c., the king of the West Saxons became 
the king of the Angelcynn, Angel)«:ode, or Engli*ih 
gcuanim., gentis Angligeax, Angloruiti), and the tribal 
kings came to an end. But there still remained a King of 
Scotland, and several petty kings in Ireland. In European 
and other more or less civilized countries, king is noxv the 
title of the ruler of an independent organized state called a 
kingdom; but in medixeval times*, as still in the. German 
Empire, some kings were really’or nominally subordinate 
to the Emperor (as ostensibly representing the Roman Cxsar 
or /mperator)y and a King is still held to rank below an 
Emperor. In reference to ancient times the name is applied, 
like L. rex, Gr. ^ao-iAeus, Heb. “[70 melek, to the more or 
less despotic rulers not only of great dominions like As- 
syria, Persia, Egypt, but of petty states or towns such as 
Jericho, At, Mycenas, Ithaca, Syracuse, and Rome. It is 
still applied to the native rulers of petty African states, 
towns, or tribes, Polynesian islands, and the like. 

King designate, possessive: seethe adjs, Uncrenvnedking, 
one who has the power, though not the rank, of a king, 
a 855 O, E, Chroiu an. ^77 Her Cu]>wine and Ceawlln 
fuhton wlh Brettas, and hie .iii. kyningas ofslogon, Coin- 
mail, and Condidan, and Farinmail. 858 Charter in O. E. 
Texts Se cyning sealde..\vuUafe fif sulung landes. 87$ 
Ot EtChron.y And forGodrumand Oscytel and Anwynd,pa 
,Ui. cyningas, of Hreopedune to (Srantebryege mid micle here, 
and salon lx£t an sear, 971 Blickl. Hom.t^ Hi. .bine weor- 
bodon swa cinige gerlseK Ibid. 71 He was to cinge onsyten 
& gehered. czooz O. E. Chroiu (Parker MS.) an. 1001 pas 
cynineges geref^ aix3x O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Se kyng 
alihte dune of his hors. Ibid. an. 1124 Se king let don pone 
eori..on heftnunge. cisj^ Lamb. Horn, irs Des kingges 
riHtwisnesse areteS his kine setle. c xzo5 Lay. 24609 pider 
weoren icumen seouen kingene sunen. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 
834 Ne3 ilc but^e hadde ise louereding, Sum was king, and 
sum kumeling. 1297 R. Glouc. (RoU-s) 8179 He smot poru 
out wip a launce on of hor hexte kinge. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3382 Ysmael bad wijfs thrin pat kinges twelue par come of 
mm. Ibid. 4243 To putifer, pe kingstiward. 1387 Trevisa 
Iligden (Rolls) V. 263 Wei nygh al pe kyngyn lynage of 
straunge naciouns come of pis Woden. Ibid. VI. 151 Ced- 
walla, a sialworpe songelyng of kyngene^ kynde, c 1400 
Rom.RosefA'i'i. These emperours . . Or kyngis, dukis, & lordis 
grete. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 888 Of the Rodes he xvas a 
king son. £■1460 Fortescue^^j. d- Mon.\. (1885) 119 
What dishonour is this, and abatynge of the gloric of a 
kynge. 1535 Coverdale i H. 17 Feare God. Hononre 
the kynge (138a Wrctir Make je the kjmg honourable; 


1388 onoure 5c the king]. x6oa SiiAus. Ham. iv. v. 123 
'i'hcrc’s such Diuinlty doth hedge a King. 1605 — Learvt. 
vi. 109, I, cuery inch a King, When I do stare, see how the 
Subiect quakes, 16x3 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 836 Their 
Kings were no other then the chiefc in every Cottage, which 
consisted of one kindred. CAfT. Smith Virginia 11. 
37 The forme of their [Indians'! Ckjmmon-wealth is a Mon- 
.nrchic.all government, one as Emperour rulelh oucr many 
Kings or Governours. 17x8 Prior Power Wli.it is a 
king?— .a man condemn'd to bear The public burden of the 
nation's care. 1784 Cowi'CR 7 aii(& v. 188 War's a game, 
which were tlicir subjects wise, Kings would not playal. 

a Coleridge ReUg, Ulus/ngSf The grc.it, the ncli, the 
ty men, 'Fhe Kings and the chief (xiptains of the world. 
181W Prescott Peru (t8po) II. 20 The title of King, by 
which the earlier Azlccprinccs are distinguished by Spanish 
writers, is supplanted by that of Emperor in the later reigns. 
187a E. W. Hohertson Hist. Ess. 2^ Thus he [Henry i of 
Germany] was a king, but not an anointed sovereign, 

b. In phrases and proverbs. 

1539 Taverner Erasw. Prov. (isss) 4 Kynges hauc manyc 
cares and manye eyes. 1546 J. Hcvwood Prov. (1867) 39 
Where as nothing is, the kynge must lose his riglit, ^ 1591 
znd Pi. Troublesome Raigne K, yohn 106 A king is 
a king though fortune do her worst. 1659 Howell (N.), 
The king's cheese goes half aw.ny in paring, viz.^ among so 
many oificers. 1694 Morrcu.x Rabelais i\’. xvi. (1737) 65 
Which made the Dog get on his Legs, pleas'd like a little 
King, a 1731 [see HAri-Y 4I. i765BLACKSTONECt7W///. I.vtt. 
246 Tlic king c.Tn do no wrong... The prerogative of the 
crown extends not to do any injury: it is created for the 
benefit of the people, .and therefore cannot be exerted to 
their prejudice. 1788 Burns Let. to Airs. Dunlop 16 Aug., 
The old Scottish proverb says well, * Kings* caff* is belter 
than ither folks* corn 

c. The three KingSy the \Vise Men \v)io came 
from the East to worship the new-born Christ. 
Frequently called the Kings 0/ Cologne, from a 

E rcvalcnt belief that their bodies were preserved at that city, 
aving been removed thither in 1x64 from Milan, where they 
were alleged to have been discovered in 1158. 

ez2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 l>c kingcs comen of 
cstrichc. £1350 IVhtner ^ tVaster 503 To l)e klike of 
Colayne pc kynges ligges. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 283 pe pre kynges [L. magi\ conic to Icrusalcm. Ibid. 
VIII. 43 Rauph bisshop of Coloyne brou5t pc bodies of pc 
(pre) kynges of Coloyne out of Melan. c 1400 Three Kings 
Cologne 2 (pel pree holy and worshipfull kyngis of Colcynj 
Iasp.ir, Meichyor, and Ilalthaser. t^^Leg. Bp. St. Androts 
669 As Culen Kyngis that Christ adornca. Per aliam viam 
he Tciurned. 

d. The Books of Kings*, certain books of the Old 
Testament which contain the history of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah. Also elUpt. Kings, 

In the original Hebrew text there was only one book so 
called, corresponding to 1st and end Kings in the present 
English Bible. In the Septuagint, followed by the Vulgate, 
and so by the older English versions these two are rcckoncQ 
as the 3rd and 4th, the two booksof Samuel being called 1st 
and end Kings. 

X382 ^yvcLIP X AV«/-/li, e. x Samuel\ Pro!., Jn this book 
of Kingis the first is coniened, how Anna, .axidc of God to 
haue a sone. c 1460 Fortescuk Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. i. (1885) 
110 The viij^J* chapiter of the first boke of kynges (x Sam. 
viii.). 1535 CovfiRDALE, 'I'hc first boke of the kynges, 
otherwyse called the first boke of Samuel. iGxx Birle, The 
first Booke of Samuel, otherwise called. The first Bookc of 
the Kings. Ibid, Contents..! Samuel, 2 Samuel, x. Kings, 
2. Kings, I Chronicles [tic.]. 

2 . \Vith additions: a. As a title, now placed im- 
mediately before a personal name, as KifJg Edward, 
•pin OE, (rarely in later use) immediately after it, 
as xElfred cyning, Harold cyng] formerly also the 
King, before or after the name. 

In OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) the annal of 1066 has se cyng 
Eadweard, Harold eorl, Harold cyng, Willebn eorl, pe 
cyng IVilletm. 

O. E. Chron. an. 588 Her iElle cyning foip ferde. . Ibid, 
604 East Seaxe.. under Smbrihte cinge and Mellite bisceope. 
836 Charter in O. E. Texts 453 Ecj^hard . . 3 es friodom 
waesbigetenaet Wi^lafe cyninge. c888K. Boetk. i, 

pa..yfel pe se cyning Deodric..dyde. 97X Blickl. Horn. i6x 
On Herodes da^um pats cyninges. axo2o in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. IV, 9 Cnut cing gret Lyfing arccbisceop. a xxoo O, E, 
Chron, an. 1066 pe cyng Willelm seherae pa:t seegen. 
a 1x50 Ibid. an. 1x32 Dis Scar com Henri king to pis 
land. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7574 King Macolom spousede 
Margareie so; Ac king Wiliam. .Wende ajen to normandie. 
c 1400 Three Kin^ Cologne la Kyng Ezechias was syke to 
pedethe. /^/4f.i4PetforegodsenttoEzechi.‘ispekyng. 1535 
CovEROALc Alatt. i, 6 Dauid the kynge begat Salomon. 
1591 Shaks. I Hetu K/, II. V. 66 The lawful! Heire of Edward 
King, the Third of that Descent. Ibid. 76 Third Sonne To 
King Edward the Third. tfx635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 28 The people hath it to this day in proverb, King 
Harry loved a man, x7xx Addison Spcct, No. 129 P 10 SVe 
fancied ourselves in King Charles the Second's reign. 1784 
CowpER Task VI. 663 Two staves. Sung to the praise and 
glory of King George. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v., He 
IS one of king John's men,' eight score to the hundred: a 
saying of a little undersized man. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxU. x6 The two great notes of time [in Domesday] 
are ‘the lime of King Eadward’, and ‘the time when King 
William came into England’, _ xt^^Newspr. King Khama’s 
visit to England. 

b. With specification of the people or country 
over which a king’s rule extends, as King of the 
Romans, of Italy. Also King of AV«^, a. king 
who has other kings under him, an emperor; often 
assumed as a title by Eastern monarchs. King 
of men, translating Gr, avo^ dx'dpwx'. 

« 8«(5 O. E, Chron, an. 488 Her iEsc feng to rice, and was 
..xxiiti. wintra Cantwara cyning. ^ Ibid, an, 508 Her Cerdic 
and Cyntic ofsloson snne Brettisc cyning, pam was nama 
Natanleod. ^975 (Parker MS.) an. 975 Eadgar 

Engla cyning ceas'bitn offer leoht,' azxoo 0 , E*-Chron. 


(Laud MS.) an. 1079 Melcolm cyng of Scoilande. -eutt 
Ibid. an. 1x29 Sc kyng of France, c 1205 Lay. 13320])-’-^ 


of Nore«a;i3e,.& fcrcDcnsemonnekin^ c i33ail. Brunke 
Chron. JVace (Rolls) 11945 Fust com Epistrot l>e kvae r.f 
Grcce. . Pandras pe kynj^ of Egipte. 1382 Wvclip A zrc viL 
12 Aitaxcrsc^, king of kingus, to Esdre ihcprest. -. Ban 
ii*. 37 Thou art kyng of kyngus, and God of heuen taue to 
thee kingdom. 1405 Ro/ts Parti. 1 1 1 . 605/1 'J he Wrrshin. 
ful Prince Robert the King of Scotland, a 1552 Leux^ 
Collett. (1774) II. 547 Edwarde dc Bruse,..proc)ayminghyni 
self King of Kinges yn Ireland, 1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 
SI There is a quadrobulary saying, which passes current in 
the Westeme World, That the Emperour is King of Kin'»s 
the Spaniard. King of Men, the French King of Avses, the 
King of England, King of DeviU. X7XS-20 Pope lUad'xxx 
54 Tlic king of men, Atrides, came the last. x 835 TmRLWALL 
Greece I. v. 129 He leads an army against Augeas, king 
of Elis. 1876 A. Arnold in Contemp, Rev. June 32 The 
King-of-Kings. .signified his willingness. 

c. AV/z^C/wrAj, short for King Charles’s Spaniel 
(see Spaniel) ; King Hariy, the goldfinch. 

^ {a 1825 P'oRiiY Voc. E. Anglia s. v., King H.arry Redcap, 
IS the gold-finch.. King Harry Blackcap, is the bird uhlch 
is commonly called simply the hlackcap.J 1848 Zoologist 
VI. 3x86 The goldfinch.. is the King Har^from Usbeauii- 
ful crown. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. II. 132 .The King 
Charles of the present day is an interesting example of 
deterioration. 

3 . Applied to a woman, csp. one who rules or 
bears herself like a king, rat'e, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 869 Hcnnin fi: Morgan . . addc despit 
pal womman king .ssoldc alonde beo. 17^ Burkg Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 53 The Hungarian Subjects of .Maria 
Theresa.. called her. .a King. ..She lived and died a King. 
1898 Dciily News 30 Aug. 4/5 After the King died his consort 
determined, that licr daughter should be a King, not a 
Queen. 

4 . Applied to God or Christ. Frcq. in phr. King 
of heaven, of bliss, of glory. King of kings, etc. 

871-89 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 gehaide hine heofoncs 
cyning in ptssum life. 97X Blickl, Horn. 203 To pxm 
cyninga cyninge, to Cristc svlfum. a X300 Cursor H. 8100 
Pine on pat tre thole he sal^e king o bhs. a X325 Te Deunt 
in Prose Psalter 192 pou, Christ, art kynge of glorie (1535 
in Goodly Prymer, Thou art the kyng of glory 0 ChiisteJ. 
e 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 966 He. .(at the] last lug- 
ment sail bryng ncre Iiand all men befor pe kyng. 13^ 
Wyclif Rev. xvii. 14 For he is Ixxrd of lordes and kyng of 


(Roxb.) Fref. i He pat was King of heuen and of erthe, 
X500-20 Dusdar Poeinsx, 38 To liitn that is of kingis King. 
1S48-58 Bh. Com. Prayer (Rxzyte Queen’s Malcsty ),0 Lord 
our liBuenly father, high and mighty king of kynges, Lorde 
of lordes, tne onely ruler of princes. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 
640 Th' all-bounteous King, who showrd Nvith conioushand. 
1781 Cowi-ER Truth X79 What purpose has the King of 
Saints in view? 1871 E. F. Burr fiSTheKing 

whose twin names arc Liglit, and Love. 

6 . A title given to certain persons holding a real 
or pretended supreme authority or rank, or to one 
who plays the king. , 

e. g. King of Heralds, the King Herald or King^of-Anns j 
King of kioatds \ see Rirald ; King of the Sacriflies,Q'M 
of the Roman priests (yex lacrornm); esp. the leading 
person in some game or sport, as King of the Bean, of the 
Cockneys.of Mny,(f AJisrule : see Bean, etc.; King Arthur, 
King I am, King (f Cantland, King of the Castle, certain 
games (see quots.) so called from the chief player. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr,, King if Heralds, .h an Officer at 
ztrms, that hath tlie prcheminence of this Society. SJ09 
Grecian Plays 43 fl’he Greeks] had likewise their Basilmda, 
representing our Questions and Commands, or King I 
X78Z Gibuon Dec/, « 5 ’ F, xxviil. III. 71 The King of the 
Sacrifices represented the person of Numa, and of his 
successors, in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. 1808-25 Jamieson, Ktngoj 
Cantland, a game of children in which one of a Compaq 
being chosen King o’ Cantland, and two goals appointed 
[etc.]. 1847-53 Halliwell, Kiug-Arfiur, a game used at 
sea, when near the line, or in a hot latitude. It is performea 
thus [description follows). 1890 f, G. Woods Boys Alod. 
Playmate 147^ King of the Castle. . . One player stands upon 
a mound, crying, * 1 am king of the castle', and the others 
try to pull him down. , 

6. One who in a certain sphere or class has 
supremacy or pre-eminence compared to that of a 
king. In recent use often applied to.gjeat mer- 
chants, manufacturers, etc., with defining word 
•prefixed, as alkali-, fttr-j railway-king. 

1382 Wyclif fob xli. 25 (34) He (Leviathan) ys king ypon 
alle the sones of pride. 1508 Kennedif. Duiwar 

326 Confess thy crime, bald Kenydy the king. Gimp 

6* Godtie B. (S. T. S.) 12 Distroy the Deuill. .Quhilk of/his 
warld is Prince and King. 1592 Davies Imniort.Sonl 
xxxii. lx, Why made he Man, of other Creatures, King/ 
1623 H. Holland Lines Shaks., Those bayes, Which 
crown’d him Poet first, then Poets King. <x 1049 
■OF Hmvth. Poems 46 What tho^e kings of numbers oiu 
.conceive By muses nine. 1789 Burns Willie brew d iv, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa' He is the King among 
us three. 1792 — Auld Rob Morris i, He's the king o 
gude fellows and wale of auld men. x8o6 Guide to W ntenug 
•Places 14 Richard Nash, the first King of Bath,was a native 
of Swansea. xSax Shelley Adonais xlviii, The kings ot 
thought Who waged contention with their times 
*18843. E. Dawson Handbk.Dorn. Canada 154 
kings of the North-West lived and spent their pnihts in 
generous hospitality. 2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIII* 3 ®?/® 
Relics of the palmy days of the old sugar kings of Jamaiw. 
'X898 Daily News 2^ Mar. 6/3 Mr. Audubon, you are the 
king of ornithological painters, , 

b. Applied to things personified as King Caucus, 
King Cotton. King of day, the sun. King of 
.terrors, death (see Tebrob)., 
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, 159* Shaks. Rout. \u lii. 27 Two such opposed 

Kings encampe them still. In man as well as Hearbes, grace 
and rude will, c iSzo Campbell Last Man 36 Yet mourn 
I not thy parted ray. Thou dim discrowned king of day. 
i 863 Brewer Did, Fhrasc <Sr Fable (ed. 3), Kin^ Cotton. 
. .The expression was first used by James H. Hammond in 
the senate of the United Slates 1858.- i88r ir. von Holst's 
Const Hht. U. S.’s The undemocratic ‘King Caucus ’ was 
already so thoroughly hated that, .his da>-s were numbered. 
l.fig. Something to which there is attributed 
supremacy or chief excellency in its class. 

a. Of animals. Kmg of^ hasls, the lion ; 

t>f birds, the eagle. Sometimes forming part of an 
ordinary or popular name; e. g. 

Kinf of the Ant-eaters, a SouthAmcrican bird {Grallaria 
rex). King of the Breams, the Spanish Bream {Pagellus 
erythrinus). ’ King of the Herri7igs, (a) the Northern 
Chimsera (C. vionstrosa)', (< 5 ) the opah {Lantjiris guttata)', 
(£) the oarfish {Rcgalecus glcsne) ; {d) the allice shad. King 
oftlu Mullets, (a) a Mediterranean fish (Mul/iiS itnherbis) \ 
(i 5 ) the common bass. Kittg of the Salmon, a deep-sea fish of 
the Pacific coast of America, TrachyJ>terns altivelis. King 
of the Sea-breams, the becker or braize. 

1390 Gower Conf HI. 74 As Icon is the king of bestes. 
13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. i^.xviii. Ixiv, (MS. Bodl.), Hatie 
leo kingc for he is kinge and prince of al oJ>er bestes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard, Table, Hoow the kynge of alle bestes 
the lyon helde his court. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E iij, 
Now for to speke of the hare . . That beest kyng shall be 
calde of all yenery. 1503 Dunbar Thistle •5* Rose 103 The 
King of Beistis mak I the [the lion]. Ibid. 120 Syne crownit 
scho the Egle Kingof Fowlis. Cornwall [yZxs) 

94. Lastly the salmon king of fish, Fills with good cheer the 
Christmas dish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., King of the 
mullets, see Mullus iiuberbis. 1836 King of the Herrings 
[see Herring i c], 1880 Gunther Fishes 522 Regalcats . , 
the largest of all Ribbon-fishes.. frequently called ‘Kings 
of the herrings from the erroneous notion that they ac- 
company the sboals of herrings, 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. 
HI. 207 The popular name of opah, and king of the herrings. 

b. Of trees, plants, or fruits. 

1697 Dampier Foy. 1 . 312 The Plantain I take to be the 
King of all Fruit, not except the Coco it self. 1786 Burns 
Scotch Drink lii, John Barleycorn, Thou King o’ grain. 1792 
CowpER Yardley Oak 50 Time made thee \vnat thou wast, 
Jdng of the woods. 284a Twamley in Yisitors^i/z The pine 
is king of Scottish woods. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Agric. I. 
59 Winter Sauce Apples . . King of the pippins. 

0. Of things, places, etc. 

2608 Shaks. Per, i. i. 23 Her thoughts the king Of every 
virtue gives renown to men 1 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 273 
Thames, The king of dykes. 2790 Eliza Hamilton Lett. 
Hindoo RajaA I, 2S5 The King of worshipjjed places, che 
renowned Allahabad. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, He 
taught me a fisherman's bend, which he pronounced to be 
the king of all knots. 2882 C. A. Edwards Orgazis 3 The 
organ . . has. .earned the title of the ‘ King of Instruments *. 

8 . f a* Applied by earlier writers, after Latin, to 
the queen bee. Obs. b. A fully developed male 
tenuite or white ant. 

a. 0x385 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 394 Thise flyes, that men 
clepeth bees, whan they maken nir kyng they chesen oon 
that hath no prikke, wberwith he may stynge, 1600 Surflet 
Counirie Fanne i. x. 48 He shall make cleane their hiues 
ycrie carefully and kill their kings. 164a PKiUii^Sov.Antiii, 
i. 4 Though all other Bees have stings, ..yet the King among 
the bees hath no sling at all, for nature would not have him 
to be cruell. 2720 Brit. Apollo HI. No. 87, 2/1 The Kings 
are bred of the Brains. 

b, 189s Sharp Insects i. in Cambridge Nat, Hist. V. 361 
Termites live in communities., Tiie kin^ and queen may be 
recognised by the slumps of their cast wings. 

9 . In games. 

a. In chess : The piece which e.Tch player must 
protect against the moves made by the other, so 
as to prevent it from being finally checkmate^d. 

Kinfs Gambit', see Gambit. King's Bishop, Knight, 
Rook, the pieces placed on the King’s side of the board at 
the commencement of the game. Kings Pawn, the pawn 
immediately before the King at the commencement of the 
g^e. Kings side, the half of the board on- which both 
Kings stand at the commencement of the game. 

24XX-X2 Hocclkve De Reg. Princ. 2220 Somwhat I knowe 
a kynges draught. 2423 Pilgr. Sowle i. xxV\. (Caxlon 2483), 
Whan that a pawn seyith to the kyng, chekmate. 1474 
Caxtos Chesse iv. ii. K ij, Al these yssues hath the kyng 
Out of his propre place whan he begynneth to meiw. 
RowBOTHAMC/zr^w/jAviij, Yfchecke be geuen to the Kyng, 
the Paune can not marche asyde . . for to couer his Kynge. 
2645 2 . Bovd Holy Sotigs in Zion's Fiosoers (1855) App. 13/^ 
Kings, Pawnes, Knights, Aphens, heereand lberestand,yec 
there wood is one. 2735 J. Bertis Chrss, The Kmg s Pawn ,. 
mustmove before theiCnigh ts. 2841 G. Walker iVrtu Treat. 
Chess 2 The pieces on the King’s side of the- line are called 
..King’s Bishop, King's Knight, and King’s Rook, 

Meyer CKiVe to Chess 22 The King is never taken ; all the 
other pieces can be. , • a • t. 

b. In ordinary playing-cards : One card m each 
suit, bearing the representation of a king, and 
usually ranking next to the ace. f Hence (with 
humorous allusion to i d) ilu books (or history) 
of the four kings, a pack of playing cards {obs.). 

2563 Foxe a. a- M. 2208 Thoughe it were the kyn^ of 
Club 


»563 Foxe A. M. 2298 Thoughe it were 
Clubbes. I^Iassacre Parts , - ,. 

hast all the cards within thy hands, .thou dealthyself akin^^ 


1593 Shaks. 3 r/.'v. i. 44 'VWks he tWanvi^A) 

thought to Meale the singte Ten. l he KmgwM5ls^ly,lin|^^ 

: foure Kings. 


from the Deck. 1653 Ubquhabt ijaicfatr 1. xxH, Aft^ 
supper were brought in .. the books of the foure Kingi 
tT&r Foote Minor i. {xjSi) 31 Come, shall we huse a dip 
in the historv of the Four Kings this morning? *^48 
Thackeray Fan. Fair lx^^.C^ncd..forcar^J■mg four kings 
m his hat besides those which he used in Pfeng. 2879 
‘ Cave.n'dish * Card Ess., etc-, 231 He can hardl> think that 
Ace and king are held up against you. . , . 


c. In draughts : A * crowned* piece (see qnot). 
1^20 Hoyle's Games ^i^XIhen any man gets onwards to 
the last ro w on the end of the board opposite to that from 
whence his colour started, then he b^omes a king and is 
crowned by glaring one of the captives upon him, and he 
thereby obtains the privilege of moving and Laking either 
backwards or forwards in any angular direction. i8qq 
iV. 4 - a II Feb. 225/1. 

t a. In billiards. (See quots.) Obs. 

1683 R. Armoury iil 262/2 The King is the little 

Pin or Peg standing at one end of the Table, which is to be 
of Ivory. 1873 CavEaYdish & B. Billiards 4 The peculiarity 
of the game at this time consisted in the use of a small arch 
of ivory called the ‘port*, which was placed where the 
pyramid spot now stands, and of an ivory peg or king, placed 
on a corresponding spot at the other end of the table. 

10 . Technical uses. 

//. A trade-name for one of the classes into which 
fullers’ teasels are sorted (see quoL 1830). B. A kind of 
salmon-fly for angling. 

2798 Billlvcslev Somerset nt Teasels are sorted into 
kings, middlings, and scrubs. 2830 J. L. Knapp yntl. Nat. 
43-4 The terminating heads are ready first, and called 
‘kings’; they are larger and coarser than the others and 
fitted only for the strongest kinds of cloth. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling X, (1880) 396, I would prefer Purple and Green 
Kings. 

11 . ellipt. a. A toast in which the king’s health 
is diunk. b. A king-post. 

1763 Churchill Conference, The King gone round. 2858 
Skyrings Builders' Prices (ed. 48) iS Truss, framed with 
king post, .Ditto with king and queens. 

II. aitrih. and Comb. 

12. a. appositive, ‘that isaking*: ^%king-bishop, 
-brother, -cardinal, -dattphin, -devil, -folk., 'god^ 
-industry, -parliament, -pedagogue, -poet, -pope, etc. 

1890 J. Healy Insula Sanctortnn 608 Cormac Mac Carthy, 
himself a ^king-bishop. i86» H. Marryat Year in Szvedefi 

I. 446 Horrified at the domestic misery of her *king-brother. 
2623 Shaks. Henry Ylll, 11. ii. 20 This is the Cardinals 
doing'. The “King-Cardinal!, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
HI. xx%s,f\ The*king Dolphin ana queeneof Scots his wife. 
1:2440 Jacob's IFr/i 9 pe “kyng deuyl seyde to hym [etc.]. 
2876 Morris Sigm'd iii. 175 He is born of the Volsung 
“king-folk. 2624 Sylvester Bethnlids Resctie y. 437 "My 
“King-God, weary of War's tedious toile, In Ninive..Made 
Publique Feasts. 2875-7 Tennyson Q. Mary \. v, So your 
“King.parliament suffer him to land. 2850 H. Rogers 
Ess, (1874) IL iv. 199 The first James. -was fit for nothing 
except to be •king-pedagogue of a nation of pedants. 1890 

J. litAVt Insula Sanctorum 6tZTiiis *King-poei..met wiih 
an unftmely end. xSs6 W. E. Andreivs Rev, Fox's Bk. 
Martyrs II. 198 On the second day the "kiDg-pope [Henry 
Vlllj came down to the bouse. 

b. simple attributive, ‘of the king, royal : as 
king-gear^ -house. 

1840 Carlyle /fcmrrv. (1858)322 Strip your LouUQuatorze 
of his “king-gear, and there is left nothing but a forked 
radish with .r he.'id fantastically carved, 2483 Catiu AngJ. 
203/3 A •Uynghouse, basilica, regia. 

0, objective and obj. genitive, as king-bane, 
-deposer, -murderer, -worship', king- becoming, 
-deposing, -dethroning, -emtohling, -murdering, 
-upholding, etc., adjs. See also ICixg-killeb, 
-KILLIKO, -M.VKEK, -ITAKING. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. u (ed. 3) at Perswaded, 
while that *King-bane breathed, peace could never be 
maintained in the Realme, 2605 Shaks. Mach. iv. IiL 91 
The •King-becoming Graces,..! haue no rcHish of them. 
1780 CowrER 7'a^/f-i’. 57 'ITiat were indeed a •king-ennobling 

thought. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. in. iv. Captains 
1262 ‘The •King-m.aiming Kinglings of Bezec. n 2711 Ken 
Hymns FcsHv.Yo^l. Wks. 2721 1 . 311 A Persecution.. From 
the traduc’d, •King-raurd'ring Sect. 2844 Macaulay Ess., 
Chatham (1887) 822 The Tories., who had always been 
inclined to “King-worship. x6.. SirR- Berkeley in Hurd 
Dial., Const. Eng. Govt. {\-]^^yx>nole, fSir Robert Berkeley 
..affirmed thatj the law knows no such “king-yoking policy. 

d. instrumental and locative, as king-born, 
•descended, favoured adjs.; ito the kiugward, 
towards the king. , , 

r67o liliLTO.Y Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (2647) 528/2 U^er a 

thorn.. licthpoorKendm“kingborn. 283a Tennyson (FnwH: 
12s A shepherd all thy life but yet kingbom. 18.. Chr. 
Rossetti Royal Princess, I. a Princess, •kunc-de^ended. 
2614-JS Sylvester Panaretus 543 That King-favour d 
Place. 2462 Clement Paston in P. Lett. 11 . 53 <^me to 
the *Kinge wards or yc meet with him. 14S0 Caxton 
Chron. Anr, cxlix. Whan the tydyogcame to the pope..tho 
was he to the kyngwaid ful wrothe. 

13. Special combs.: f king-ale, a feasting or 
ale-drinking on some royal anniversary; king- 
ball, a ball at which others are aimed in bagatelle; 

•I* king-bee, the qneen-bec : see 8 a above; king- 
card (see qnot.): king-oloser (see qnot. and 
CI. 03 EH- 3); king-cobra =H.\M.vDttT AD 2; king- 
oonoh, -conk, a collector’s name for a variety of 
conch (see qnots.^ ; king-flnke, Sr. the turbot ; 
tking-gani0,?=fw5--//oy'; +fcing-geld, scutage; 
klng-herald (see Heb.ild i e) ; king-hood = 
kinis-hood-, f king-key, the main keystone or 
point of support; +king-lond, a kingdom; king- 
mullet, the goat-fish {Ufauar maculatus) of the 
West Indies ; f king-ploy, a performance of the 
old drama of the Three Kings; king-pot, the 
largest cmcible in a br^-smelting furnace ; king- 
rod, an iron rod used in place of a king-post ( = 
KtsQ-BOLT a) ; king-roller, the middle roller in 
a sugar-press; king-row, the tow of pieces next 
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to the end of the draught-board ; tking-saorifloer, 
the Roman king of the sacrifices (see 5 above); 
king-salmon, . the Californian Salmon (Onra- 
rhyttchus qtiinnaC) • king-snake, a large Koith 
American snake (esp. Ofhibclus gctulus) which 
attacks other snakes ; king-truss, a roofing-truss 
which has a king-post; t king-wand, a sceptre; 
t king-wasp, a queen wasp; king- wood, a 
Brazilian wood, prob. from a species of Dalbergia. 
See also KiKC-noLT, Kino-ckab, Kixg-cbaft, etc. 

1470-^3 in Kcc, AndaveriZ Rec‘*of \Yi//iam plomerand 
Alice ffewar for a “Kyn^ale xxiij*. 1600 IVoitone {.Hants ) 
Ace., Receipts for the Kingale as followeth, for the Sunday 
after Midsomer Day, Junij xxix^. [Also for July 6.) 1679 
M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 2 I'he Royal llace of 
•King-Bees, being natural Kings. 2876 A. Campbell- 
Walker Corrrer Canf (1880) Gloss,, the best 

card left in each suit. Thus if the ace and King were out, 
theKing-card wpuldbethequeeii. 2883Mitchell 
Construction y ii. (r88g> 18 “King Closers are bricks cut so 
that one end is half the width of a brick. 1894 E. H. Aitken 
Naturalist on Praivl 39 A Hamadryad, or “King Cobra,., 
the most terrible of the whole serpent tribe. 1852 Mavhew 
Lend. Labour II. 22(E.D.D.)The .shells of this man’s 
stock-in-trade he called ‘conks’ and * “king-conks*. 2885 
Lady Brassey The Trades 303 The queen-conch, .has gone 
quite out of favour, and nothing but the king-conch— which, 
though smaller, isfarricherin its colouring of dark chocolate 
and reddish brown — is looked upon with favour as an 
article of commerce. 2895 Sea Fishing (Badro. Libr.l 367 
They Iturbot) are called on the east coast of Scotland *King- 
fleuk. 2504 Churchw, Ace. in Lysons E/iv. Loud. (1810) 
I. 265 At the geveng out of the “KiTiggam by [the] cherche. 
wardens, amounted clerely 2s. of that same game. 
X7o6 Phillips, *Kingeld^ Escuage, px Royal Aid. 1654 
ViLVAiN Thcol. Treat, vii. 294 This is the *King-kcy of al 
the Fabric, c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1262 His .ix. (sonl was tema, 
for. 5 an Is ffora *ku[nIg!ond teman. 1519 Churchw. Ace. 
St, Giles, Reading \ Rec* in gathcryng w* the •kyngplay 
at Witsontide. 2791 Lysons Environs Lend. (1810) 165 
note. It appears by the churchwardens’ accounts in the 
parish of St. Lawrence at Reading, that the ancient drama 
of the three Kings of Cologne was. .performed at that place, 
and that it was called the King-game or King-play, 2879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 263 Nine great pots of nre-clay, 
the largest, or •klng-pof. being in the centre. 1847 Loncf. 
Ev, I. ill. 80 Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 
was made in the “king-row. i6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 340 
What time as L. Posthumius Albinos was “king sacrificer at 
Rome, 2893 Aref/a Mar. 490 Great numbers of “king 
salmon ascend the streams to spawn. 2883 Coues in 
Cass/lfs Nat. Hist. IV. 319 Both JtattJesnakes and Mocas- 
sins will endeavour to get away from the * “King Snake 
a 2300 Cursor^ M. 22266 His corun and bis *king wand. 
27*4 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXXllI. 54 The Queen, or 
Female- Wa.sp (by many called the *King-Wasp). x8$x 
I Diet, Archit., *K{ng iVood , . is beautifully streaked m 
I violet tints. .and is principally used for turning and for 
I small cabinet work, 2885 Cassells Techn. Edi/e, II. 26 
' Violet-wood and king-wood, which come to this country., 
from the Brazilian forests. 

b. in names of birds, as king-auk [tr. Nortv. 
aikckostgel, liltte auk or rolche; king-orow, 
the leader of a flock of crows ; also the name of 
several species of drongo, esp. Dicrurus ater; king- 
duck, king-eider, Somateria spectahilis, allied 
to the eider-duck; king-hunter, several species of 
African and Australian birds related to the king- 
fisher, but which. do not feed on fish; king-lory 
as king-parrakeet (Newton Diet. Birds 1893); 
king-ortolan (seequot.); king-parrakeet, king- 
parrot, the name of several species of small parrots 
of the genus Aprosmictus, kept as cage-birds; 
king-penguin, king-rail 
(see quot.) ; king-tyrant =* Krxc-uiBD 3 ; king- 
vulture, Gypagus [fathartes) papa, of tropical 
America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

t^S> Siand. Nat. Hist. IV. 69 The little sea-dove or 
•king-auk, os it is styled by the Norsemen. 1866 Intell. 
Observ, No. so- 206 The “King crows, or dron^o shrikes. 
2^3 E. H. Aitken Tribes on my Frontier 143 (Y.) The 
King-crow.. leaves the whole bird .and bc.ast tribe far behind 
in origin.Tlity and force of ch.Tracter. 2S56 Kane A ret. 
Expl. 1 . XXI. 270 A noble specimen of the 'king duck. 
2876 Davis Polaris Exp. xvi. 378 The Esquini.TUx shot 
three king-ducks. 1893 Dixon Game Birds 447 The “King 
Eider.. is occasionally found in fresh water. 2837 Swainso.n 
Nat. Hist. Birds II. 254 These are the habits of the 
European kinsfisher..and travellers affirm !b.Tt the *king. 
hunters .. pursue the same method. 2885 Slatul. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 402 The giant kinghunter of Australia. 1893 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 64, I saw a pair of the great 
African Kin^fishcr.<;, and a handsome Kinghunter. jtSSS 
Tru.mbull Bird Names 122 Galliftuia galeata. . lV*ash. 
inglon *KIng-OrloIan..Thc name King-ortolan is given Ly 
Coues and Prentiss.. as an alias of Ratlus elegans. 1883 
Cassells Nat.Hist. III. 215 Several, .well known as cage- 
birds, such as the “King ParrakceL^ 2879 Could Bir.is N. 
Guinea V. pL 9 Vellow-wingcd “King Parrot, *890 l.vru 
CotdenSouth\22 The brilliant scarlet and green king parrot. 
1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 59 The “king penguin of 
the Falkland Uands-.and some other rocks and islands 
of the Aniarctic Ocean. 28S8 Tsu.mbull Bird Nanies 225 
liie present species iRallus elegarts].. being the “King Rail 
of * the books\ 2837 Swaisson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 7 Bees 
appear to be a favourite food with.. the “king tyrant of 
'^os\!s\ksa.zr\fxx(Tyrannttsintrepidus). 2883 Cassells Nat. 
Hist. HI. 263 The iree on which the •King Vulture roosts. 
i^^Stasui. Nat, Hist. IV. 268 Thebirdcf this group whose 
appearance is most striking is the king-vulture. 

c. in names of pl.ints, as f king-applo, an old 
'\*ariety of apple, of led colour aad large siie; 
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king-cob = IOng-cup; kmg-oure, name for 
'American species of Pyrola and Chimaphila\ 
king-devil, Hicracimn prxalltimi a troublesome 
weed, common in some parts of America, but 
originally introduced from Europe; king-fern, 
the royal fern {Osmunda rcgaiis)\ king-niit, the 
name of aspecies of hickory; fking-pear, an old 
variety of pear; king-pine, f (a) the pine-apple: 
(p) a large and stately Himalayan fir, Picea IPeb- 
biana ; king-plant; a Javan Orchid, Anxctochtlus 
seiaceus^ having purple-brown leaves marked with 
yellow lines(Miller/'/n«/-«.);^i^S't^^fe(sceouot.). 

J707 Mortimer Husb. i, (170S) 519 The *King Apple, ihy' 
not common, yet is by some esteemed an excellent Apnlc. 
1507 Gerarde Herbal ir. cccll. 80s Crowfoole is called 
.,m English *King kob. 1874 Dunclison Med. Diet., 
*King cure, PyroU inaculaia. 18^ Brittou ik Brows 
Flora North. U. S. III. Index, Kin^-cure. A name of 
Chiutaphila iimbellata. Ibid. 284 *King-devil. .in north- 
central New York. .a troublesome weed. Naturalized from 
Europe. Ibid. 1 . 486 Hicoria lacinma. Big Shag-bark, 
^King-nut. 1585 Higjns tr. Junius' Nomenclator 90 b 
Pirum re^ium.,A. *king peare with a very Jiltle stalke. 
x668 Evelyn Diary 19 Aug., That rare fruit call’d the 
*King-pine, growing in Barbados. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
ii. (1B64) 38 The Moira-tinga (the ^Vhile or •King irce) 
probably the same as, or allied to, the Jloir.a Excelsa which 
Sir Robert Schomburgk discovered in British Guiana. 

14 . Combinations with king's, a. Used in 
numerous titles or appellations, in the sense Of, 
belonging to, in the service of the king, as he.'id of 
the State (in which use it interchanges, during the 
reign of a female sovereign, with royal ; 

as king's coin, commission, conrtis, customs, soldiers, 
taxes, toiver, etc. ; also Kinsfs Advocatb, Beads- 
man, Counsel, English, Evidence, Highway, 
Keys, Peace, Puinter, Remembrancer, Scholar, 
School, Ship, Thane, Widow, Writ, for which 
see these words, b. i* king's ale, the strongest ale 
brewed ; king's (bad) bargain (see quots.) ; 
tking'sbixd; see Kingbird 1 ; books, 

the taxation lists \ king’s chair ** king's cushion ; 
king’seup, lemonade; king’ 3 cuahion,aseatmade 
by the crossed hands of two persons ; + king’s day, 
the King’s birthday, coronation-day, and similar 
anniversaries; (see quots.); fking’a 

freeman, Sc,, one who, in return for services 
rendered to the king, had the right to trade as 
a freeman without being member of a gild ; fking’s 
friends, Hist., a political party which supported 
George III in his attempts to increase the power 
.of the crown; king’s -hood, •Sir. [cf. Da. konge^ 
htetie], the second stomach of ruminants; fking’a 
language = Kings English ; king’s letter men, 
a former class of officers of similar rank with mid- 
shipmen (Smyth ihrVar’j IVord-bk. 1867); + king’s 
piece: see King-piece; fking’s silver, (a) silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-rings: 
(p) money paid in the Court of Common Picas lor 
licence to levy a fine ; t king’s stroke, the touch 
of tlie royal hand for king's evil ; f king’s wand, 
a sceptre ; • king’s . yellow, orpiment or yellow 
arsenic used as a pigment. See also ICiNG’s 
Bench, King’s evil. King’s man. 

1574 Burgh Rec. Clasgovj (1876) I. 23 That lhair be na 
derate aill sauld nor sax penneis the pynt, and that the 
samyn be *kingis aill and werraye guid. *785 Grose 
Diet. Vuig. T, s. v.^ One of the •king’s bad bargains : a 
maUngeror, or soldier who shirks bis duty. 1867 Smyth 
Sai/ors IVord-bk., Kinps bargain. Good or Bad ; said of 
a seaman according to nis activity and merit, or sloth and 
demerit. cx6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. n. iL (x88i) 39 You 
are more in the *lCings Books than he, and pay more Scot 
and lot a fair deal, so ye do. x8^ Cooley's Pract, Receipts 
948 Lemoftade. Syu. Lemon*sherbet, •King’s cup. 18x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, He was now mounted on the hands 
of two of the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, *The •King’s Cushion*. i6aa Direct. 
Cone. Preachers inRushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 64 Upon 
the *Kings days, and set Festivals. X705 Bosman Guinea 
278 Vast Shoals are taken of the Saffer, or •King.s-fish. 17x3 
\v. Rogers Voy. 77 La Plata, .and Uraguay abound so 
'with Fish,.. one of the choicest, call'd the Kings*Fish, is 
small without Bones, and taken only in Winter. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discout. Wks. 1815 II. 258 The name by which 
they chuse to distinguish themselves, is that of king’s men 
or the •king’s friends. X844 Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, 
viii. (1862) 103 ‘King’s friends’— men for the most part 
attached to his service, by holding military or household 
places. X685 Lintoun Green (1817) 92 (E. D. D.) Pow's- 
sowdy, *king’s.hoods, mony-pHes, Sheep’s trotters, 

A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed.3) 39 The second stomach, 
which is the anterior and smallest, is called, .the bonnet, or 
king's-hood. «ri6*o A. Hume Brit. Tongue Ded. 2 Your 
courteourcs, quha..sum tymes spilt (as they cal it) the 
•king’s language. 1463 Bury Wilts (Camden) 35 A rowund 
ryng of the •kyngis silvir. 16x7 Minsheu Duct. Ling., 
Kings diner, is properly that money, which is due to the 
King in the Court of common plees, in respect of a licence 
there granted to any man for passing a fine. x888 W. Rye 
Records and Rec.-search 39 note. The King’s Silver (or the 
Post Fine) was the fine paid to the King for liberty to 
compromise the imaginary suit, 16x3 2ovch Daz'cio O J may 
some Royall Heau’n grac’d hand asswage This swelling 
Euils *Kings-stroke-asking rage! rtX3oo Cursor M. 7864 
Uai sett a ceptre in hU hand pat man clepes •kyngs wand, 
CX790 Imison Sell, Art II. 72 *King’s Yellow is the most 


iLscful and most htlUtanC. 1823 P. NiCiiolson Pract. Build. 
4x4 King’s Yellow is a pure orpiment, or arsenic, coloured 
with sulphur. 

c. ill names of plants, as king’s bloom, the 
peony ; king's crown, (<i) « Melilot or King’s 
Clover: ( 4 ) Viburnum Opulus\ king’s ellwand, 
the foxglove (Britt. & Holl.) ; king's feather, 
London Pride (Miller Diet. Plant-n. 1884) ; king's 
flower, a S. African liliaceous plant, Eucomis 
regia ; king’s knob = King-cop (Britt & PIoll.) ; 
king’s spear, kingspear, Asphodelus lutcus and 
A. ramosus; king’s taper, ilic Great Mullein. 
Also King's Clover, Consound, etc. q.v. 

x6xx Cotcb., Peouc, Peonic, *Kings*b!oomc, Rose of the 
Mount. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., *King's crownc is 
Melitotus. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., King’s 
CxQ'n\\,..Vibuptum Opulus. 1507 Gerarde Herbal 1. 
Ixiv. § I. 88 The leaties of the •King.t spearc arc long, 
narrow, and chamfered or furrowed. 1625 B. Jonson Pads 
Auniv,, Bright crown imperial, kingspear, hollyhocks. 
xBoa Agnes aI. Clehku /' am. Stud. Homer viii. 213 The 
tall white flowers of the kind’s spear. x86i Mrs. Lank ester 
Wild FI. 102 Great Mullein . . T he common name, ‘ 'Torch- 
blade', or ‘*King*st.Tpcr', may have arisen from its candle- 
like appearance. 

15 . Phraseological combinations, as King 
Charles’s Spaniel (see S paniel); fSingHarry 
cut (see quot. 1611); King Henry’s shoe- 
strings, a dish in cookery; King William's 
cravat, a cravat of the kind worn by King Wil- 
liam HI (1689-1702). 

x6ix CoTGR., Bala/re, a slash oucr the face ; a kinp Harry 
cut, 1748 Richardson Clarissa If. i. 7 A King-William’s- 
Cravat, or some such antique chtn-cushton .ts by the pictures 
of that prince one sets was then the l^hlon. 1887 Sions 
Househ. Man. 413 King Henry’s Shoestrings. ^lake a 
batter with i Ib. dour [etc.]. 

King (kig), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . intr. (mostly with it). To act the king ; to 
perform the part of a king ; to rule, govern. 

c X410 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 3307 Out of pilee, growlih 
mercy .nod springih, .♦ Wh.Tt prince hem lakkith, naght 
aright he kyngeth. CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 41 The 
Lord Deputy Kings it notably in Ireland. 1701 Rowe.-! ///A 
Sup-Moth. w. i. 1677 You King Tatclyl Vou mean to be 
renown’d for early Justice. xMi E. F. Knight Cruise 
\Falcon ' (1887) 162 Some sacred bull of Memphis, kinging 
it in his manger. , 

2 . trans. To make (one) a king. 

1 S 93 SiiAKS. RieJt. It, V. V. 36 Then crushing penurie, 
Persw.Tdes nic, I was belter wlien a King; T'hcn am 1 king’d 
againe. 1656 S. H. Cold. Lasts 24 It un-klng’d him, and 
King'd Ills un.kingcrs in point of Power, a yi6 South 
Twe/veSertu.^ (»744) IL S* Those tralterous Captains of 
Israel, who kinged themselves by shying their masters. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar.xnh viu,The recreant whom I kinged. 

3 . To rule over, to govern, as a king. rare. 

X590 SiiAKS. Hefu V, It. iv. 26 Shec [France) is so idly 
king'd, Her Scepter so phantastically borne. 1839 Bailey 
Festus ii. (1852) 15 Whymad'si Thou not one spirit, like 
the sun. To King the world? 

4 . quasi-Z/w/x. To mention the name of * king’. 
(Cf. But V.) noncC'ttse. 

160S Tip/all Chevalry i. i. in Bullcn 0 . PI. III. 271 King 
me no Kings. 

Hence Kimging vhl. sb., the act of making, or 
fact of being made, a king. 

1656 S. H. Gold, Law 64 Solomon also opprest the people 
so, ..as it obstacled his son Rchoboams Kinging, • 1708 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 95 Till once againhc fell to Kinging, 
.And then he got a Rope to swing in, 

King-at-arms : see King-of-arms. 

1 . (Also kin^s-hird, king bird of paradise.') A 
species of bird of paradise, Paradisea j-egia. ' 

X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 141 The late Linneos, as 
well as Count Butfon, reckon the King’s bird among the 
birds of paradise, x8*a Webster, Kingbird, a fowl of the 
genus Paradisea. xSda Wood Nat, Plist. II. 418 The 
itanucodc, or King Bird of Paradise, so called because it 
was thought to exercise a regal sway over the other species. 

2 . A royal bird ; ?the eagle. 

1840 Browning Sordello vi. 583 As the king’bird with 
a|« on his plumes Travels to die m his ancestral glooms. 

o. An American tyrant fly-catcher, usually Tyran- 
nus carolinensis (also called ‘ Bee-Martin ’), re- 
markable for its boldness and intrepidity during 
the breeding season. 

1828 in Webster, 18. . in Encycl, Brit, (ed. 7) XVI. 569/1 
With spring’s return the king-bird hither hastes. 1858 O. W. 

Aut.^Brcakf.-t. (1865) 28 If you ever saw a crow 
with a king bird after him, you will get an image of a dull 
speaker and a lively listener. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 
1000 The glory of thie Family may be said to culminate iu 
the king of King-birds, Muscivora. regia. 

4 . A sailor's name for various species of tern 
(Newton Diet. Birds s.v.). 

Kvng-Taolt. A main or large bolt in a me- 
chanical structure. 

a. An iron rod maroof,used instead of aking-post. b. A 
vertical bolt passing through the axle of a carriage or rail* 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the axle swings^ In 
taking curves, c. A bolt fron\ which the cage of a mining 
shaft is suspended. ■ 

?8*S J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 563 Constructed 
with one king-bolt in the middle. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
839/2 The king-bolt is the center of oscillation, and the fifth- 
wheel forms an extended support to prevent the careening 
of the carriage-bed. i88» Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met, 
I/. S. 59X As soon as these arms become engaged and fixed 


in the guides, the whole weight of the cage is transferred to 
the king-bolt by which it is suspended. 1888 C. F. JiiiTcHEu. 
Building Constr. i. lx. (1889) 129 Feet of King or (Dueen 
Bolts, These may pass through cast-iron sockets which are 
indented into the tie-beam. 

tKi-ng-by-your-lea-ve. Obs, A variety of 
the game of hide-and-seek (see quot. 157 a). 

157. Huloet, Kiu^e ly your Icaue, a playe that children 
hauc, where one sytting blyndcfolde in the midle, bydelhso 
tyll the rest hauc hydden them selucs, and then he going to 
scekc^thcm, if any get his pbee in the meane space, that 
same is kynge in his roume. i6xx Florid, Ahomba, is pro- 
pcrly the pl.Tce, ivherc children playing hide themselves as 
at a play called kin^ by your leave. [1884 Black 'pud. 
Shahs, iii, Is it anything \Yorse than the children .. having 
a came of ‘ King by your leave ’?] * 

Kingcougn, variant of Kinkcough. 
Krng-crab. [f. Kino + Crab sb.'^] 

1 . A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
Limulus, having a convex caiapacc somewhat ol 
the shape of a horseshoe; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. 

Formerly classed among the CrMj/txrrtT, but now generally 
placed under the Arac/tnida or Spiders; in structure it 
differs con.sidcrably from the typical form of both classes, and 
is considered to be the nearest living representative of the 
extinct TTilobitcs. 

1^8 J. PcTiVEK in P/lit. Trans. XX. 394 A King Crab of 
the Moluco.s Island. 178a Andre ibid. LXXII. 440 The 
Motioculus Polyphemus, or King Crab frequently grows 
to a very large size. 1847 .Ansted Anc, World be. j88 The 
prawns and flic king-crabs of the existing seas. 

2. The British thornb.ick-crab (tl/aia squiuado). 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Sa'ng-craft;. The art of ruling as a king ; the 
skilful exercise of royalty; esp. the use of clever or 
crafty diplomacy in dealing with subjects. 

[1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /, 102 Nor must 1 forget to let 
you know how perfect the King [J.ns. I) was in the art of 
dissimulation, or to give it his own phrase {.Kiyig<rnft)i\ 
1643 PiiYNNE Sov. Poiver Parlt. if. 34 In this dissembling 
age : when King-craft is improved to the utmost. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. ^ Solomon was endowed with this natural 
sagacitie.. which kind of sagacilie Politicians cal Ktng<raft. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III, xviii. 376 The king- 
craft and the priest-cnaft of the day taught other lessons. 
1874 Green Siwrt Hist. vm. § 7. 53^ With Charles they 
were simply counters, in his game of kmg-craft. 

Ki‘zx^*cup. A name given in many parts of 
England to the common species of buttercup, 
Pammculus aerts, buibosus, and reptns] also lo 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris, 

1538 Turner Lihellus, Ranvncvlvs,,. Kyngecuppe. :S 5 * 
— Herbal 1 . 1 v b, A yelow flourc like vnto the kyngcuppe 
c.'illed Ranunculus. 1634 Peaciiam Genii. Exerc. iu viL 224 
A garland of Bents, Kmg-cups. and Maidens haire. 1784 
Cowter Task vi, 303 To gather king-cups in the yellow 
mead. x8oa Wordsw. Small Celandine ^ x Pansies, lilies, 
kingcups, daisies, Let them live upon their praises I 2833 
Tennyson Poems 38 Meihinks that 1 could tell you all The 
cowslips and the kingcups there. 

Kingdom (ki’ijdam), ii. Forms: icyning-rS 
kung-, 4-5 kyng-, 4- kingdom; also 4 king-, 
4-5 kyngdamCe; 4-5 kinge-, 5 kynge-, 4-7 
kyng-, 6-7 kingdome, (7 -doume), (4 kingdom, 
5 kyngham). [OE. cyningddm = OS. kuningdSm 
(MDu. koninghdom, 'Dw.koningdoni), G. konigluin 
(only since iStli c.), ON, komtngdSm-r t see King 
and 'DOM. 

OE. cymngdim is found only in the poem of Daniel, the 
usual word being (yncddui, whence lili,. kitiedom, Kindom. 
The use of kingdom in ME. was further limited by the 
existence of Kincrik and Kinrik, with the same senses.J 
fl. Kingly function, authority, or power; sove- 
reignty, supreme rale; the position or rank of 
a king, kingship. Ohs.' a. Without article.- 
a xooo Daniel 567 Se [metodj hec aceorfeS of cyningdome. 
Ibid. 680 pa was endedarg, k® Caldeas cyningdom 
ahton. c 1325 Know Thyself 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 pau3 
kou haue kyngdam and empyre. xszo^Rastell Pastyme, 
Hist. Rom. (1811) 13 Put downe from nis dignyie of kyng- 
dome. 1533 Belleudes Livy h (1822) 12 Avarice and de- 
sire of kingdome. a 1679 Hobbes Rhet,^ vui. (i68x) 19 
Monarchy which Government, if he limit it by Law, is 
called Kingdom ; if by his own will, Tyranny. 

b. With poss. pron. or the (passing into 2 or 3). 

' ax3oo Cursor M. 7613 He dred his kingdon [y.r. -domej 
to lese, J>at kai to king suld dauid chese. X390 Gower Con/. 

I. 242 Ihus was he from his kingdom Into the wilde Forest 
drawe. e 1425 Eng. Conq. fret. 28 Sume of hys eldre lo-fore 
hym hadden somtyme the kynge-dome of all Irland. i 53 S 
CovERDALE I Sam. xiv. 47 Whan Saul had conquered the 
kyngdome ouer Israel. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. n. 62 Else 
my Kingdome stands on brittle Glasse. 1631 Weever 
Fun. Mon, 767 Sigebert. .resigned vp his kingdome. 

2 . An organized community having a king as its 
head ; a monarchical state or government. 

Latin Kingdom (see Latin). Middle Kingdom, a trans- 
lation of Chinese chung kwoh * central stale originally the 
name given, c b. c. 2 150, under the Chan dynasty, to the im- 
perial state of Honan, in contrast to the dependencies sur- 
rounding it. In mod. use the term is sometimes confine to 
the eighteen provinces of China Proper, but is al.so used to 
denote the whole Chinese Empire. United Kingdom, GtczI 
Britain and Ireland, so called since the Act of Union ot 
280a 

<2x300 Cursor Af. 2127 (Cott.) pe mast cite .. And mam 
riche kingdon [GO'tt. mani a noker riche kingdame). i 3?7 
'Trevisa a (Rolls) 1 . 31 Somtyme kere were foure prin- 
cipal kyngdoms . . ke firste kyngdom was vnder oure fore 
fadres from Adam to Moyses, 2657-8 Burton's Diary (1 828) 

II. 403 The Commons of- England will quake to hear that 
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they are returning to Egypt, to the garlick and onions of., 
a kingdom. 167* Tbmple Ess., Govemment Wks. 1731 I. 
102 If.. a Nation extended it seJf over vast Tracts of Land 
and Numbers of People, it thereby arrived in time at the 
ancient Name of Kingdom, or modern of Empire. X734 Pope 
Ess, Man iv. 1.^3 This world . .Contents us not. A better shall 
we have? A kingdom of the Just then let it be. 1790 Burke 
Wks. V.^S There is ground enough for the opinion 
that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote period 
elective. x8oi Frodaviation 22 Jan., George the Third,. :of 
iheUniled Kingdom ofGreat Britain and Ireland, King. 1^3 
S. W. Williams Middle Kingdom I. 4 A third [name] is 
Chwig Kwoh, or Middle Kingdom. x883 Standard 6 Apr. 
s/s Th^hl’iddie Kingdom has forward^ the. .acitcles. 
IVestiiuGaz, 15 Oct. 4/2 His invitation having been.. only 
the second to a foreigner, by the Kingdom of the Chrysan- 
themum [Japan], 

3. The territory or country subject to a king ; the 
area over which a king’s rule extends ; a realm. 

C1350 ^ Ex. 1260 A kungriche his name bar? And of 

duma his sexte sune, A kungdom dirirna. c 1340 Cttrsor M, 
5567 (Trin.) penne commaundide kyng pbarao..Ouer al his 
kyngdome euery where [etc.], cx^oo Three Kings Calogtu 
8 In all pe londys and pe kyngdoms of pe eest. a 1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 210 Naverne and the kyngdom of 
Spayn. xsgx Shake. Two Gent. rr. vit. 10 A true-dcuoted 
Pilgrime is not weary To measure Kingdomes with his 
feeble steps. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 361 The utmost border 
of his kingdom. 1794 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 255, I wish 
he may be able to find his kingdom in the map of the 
British territories. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. III. 
71 The Kingdom of Naples consisted of the same provinces 
on the mainland which had been governed by the Bourbons. 

b. A familiar name for the Scotch county of Fife, 
which was one of the seven Pictish kingdoms. 

X710 SiBQALD Hist. Fife cj- Kinross 3 It was from the large 
Extent of Fife of old, that the Vulgar are wont tocall it The 
Kingdom of Fife, x84S-sa Billings in Ordnance Gaz. 
Scott, III, 19^1 A ramble amongst the grey old towns which 
skirt the ancient Kingdom of Fife. x8^ The King- 

dom ; a handbook to Fife (ed. 3). 1899 tyesinu Gaz. ax Jan. 
1/3 {heading) ‘ Kodaks from the Kingdom 

4. transf. andy^. a. The spiritual sovereignty 
of God or Christ, or the sphere over which this 
extends, in heaven or on earth ; the spiritual state 
of which God is the head. 

The conception and the different phrases expressing it are 
of frequentoccurrence in ibefirstthrecgospels. In Matthew 
the common form is the kingdom of heaven^ sometimes 
merely the kingdom ; in Mark and Luke, as well as in the 
wistles of St. Paul, the constant phrase is tiu kingdom of 
Cod. Cf, also <sxir, 2?anM ii. 44, v«. 27, etc. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 16x5 (GOtt.) Forto bring paim..Als his 
aune his kingdam tille. X340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. iio8 he 
way of lyfe..pac ledes us til our contre.warde pat es pe 
kyngdom of heven bright. Hid. 8778 pat land es cald.. 
pe kyngdom of God aTle-myghty. 1377 Lasgl. P. PI. B. 
Pro!, xos here crist is in kyngdome . . to opne it to hem and 
neuene bltsse shewe. 138a Wyclif Matt. iii. 2 Do ye 
penaunce for the kyngdom of heuens shal nei?. — yohn 
xviil. 36 Jhesu answeride, My kyngdom is not of this 
world. 1567 Gude ff GodUe B. (S. T. S.) 116 The gloriousnes 
of thy kmgdome [they] teiche. 1671 Milton P. E. iir. 
XJ3 What concerns it thee, when I begin My everlasting 
Kingdom? <11822 Shelley Chas. /, ui. 28 Until Heaven’s 
kingdom shall descend on earth. xS^a Mrs. Stowe Gncle 
Tom's C. xix. 197 ‘Augustine, sometimes think you are 
not far from the kingdom', said Miss Ophelia. 

b. Used in reference to the spiritual rule or 
realm of evil or infernal powers. 

a X300 Cursor M. 18245 Nu es all vr kingdom for-dune, O 
man-kind mon we gelt ful fune. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, v. ii. 
30( I am Reuenge sent from th' infernaU Kingdoms. *594 

— Rich. Ill, 1. iii, 144 High thee to Hell.. Thou Caco- 
demon, there thy Kingdome is. x6zg Milton Hymn Nativ, 
X71 Th’ old Dragon.. wrath to .see bis Kingdom fail, 

— P, L. vr. 183 Reign thou in Hell thy Kingdom. 

c. A re.alm, region, or sphere in which some 
condition or quality is supreme or prevails. 

[X36a Langl. P, PI. A. ii. 65 Wip pe kingdom of 
Couetise I Croune hem to-gedere.] a X383 St. Ambrose 
in Horsim. Alteugl, Leg, (1878) 20 To pe kyngdom of bhs 
pal euer .schal laste. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. iv. 47, I past 
{me thought) the Melancholly Flood. .Vnto the Kingdome 
of perpctuall Night. 1637 Milton Lycidas 177 In the blest 
kingdoms meek of joy and love. 1872 Ruskin Eagles W. 
f 33 The elastic and vaporous kingdom of foHy.^ 1875 E- 
White Life in Christ 111. xxiii. (1S76) 361 The Kingdom of 
Darkness is man’s arena of action separated from his God. 

d. Any sphere in which one has dominion like 
that of a king. 

ckSoo Sir E. Dyer Poems (ed. Grosan] 21 My cayadctc 
jne a Kyngdome is. X78X Cowper Truth 4<^ His mind nis 
kingdom, and his will his law. 2784 ■ — Tifocln. 32 Hers 
[the Soul's] is the state.. An intellectual kingdom all ner 
own. 1823 Scott Talism. vii, The sick-chamber of the 
patient is the kingdom of the physician. 

Q. Anything compared to a realm or country 
ruled by a king ; a domain. 

• *595 Shaks. yohn i\'. ii. 246 The body of this fleshly Land, 
^Ihis kingdome, this Confine of blood, and breathe.^ *597 ~ 

2 Hen. IP, IV. iii. 1x8 All the rest of this little Kingdome 
(Man\ a 2822 Shelley Chas /, 11. 385 To dispeople your 
unquiet kingdom of man. xSja Tennyson Pal. Art 22tt 
The airy hand., divided quite The kingdom of her thought. 

5. A realm or province of nature ; tsp, each of 
the three great divisions of natural objects, the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

,,11642 M. R. BESLCR(////e) Gazophylacium Rcrum Natura- 
bum, e regno vegetabUi, animali, et minerah depromptarum. J 
« *691 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. i. L I 3 The mineral kiDgd<w. 
as. after the chemists, most writers now call it. xoga 
De.nti.ev Boyic Lect. iv. 131 If they confine ^arth to 
Digmie Births in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ted. Kersey) s. v., Chymists .. call the three Orders of , 


7or. 

Natural Bodies, via. Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, by 
the name of Kingdoms, Hervey Medit. (18x8) 153 

Another subject of the verdant kingdom. .demands my 
articular notice. 1776 Withering Bril. Plants (1790) 1. s 
The Animal, the Vegetable, and the Fossil or Mineral 
Kingdom. x8oa Playfajr Illustr. Hnitoiu The. 37S The 
bodies of amphibious animals which now make part of the 
fqsbil kingdom. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iiL 1. 411 No 
kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 

6. Kzngdom'Come (from the clause thy kingdom 
come in the Lord’s Prayer). 

a. Heaven or paradise ; the next world, slang. 
rf8£ Grose /Pici, Vuig, 7 \ s.v., He is gone to kingdom 


, Lynne I. xii. 184 So old aunt 

Duncan has gone to kingdom come at last. 

b. Themillennialkingdom of Christ. A\%oallHb, 

1848 Clough Amours de Voy.iit.yO It would seem this 
Church is indeed of the purely Invisible, Kingdom-come 
kind. 2873 Miss Thackeray IVks. (1891) I. p. x, A future 
. . bound to m by a thousand hopes and loving thoughts — a 
Kingdom-come for us all. 

7. aitrib. and Comb.y as kingdom-ijitake (after 
earthqttaJie)y -making, etc. 

a 27x2 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1722 IV. 463 In Kingdom- 
quakes the wiscFeelnodisquicting surprise. 2872 A.deVekc 
Leg.St. Patrick, Disbelief of Mitcho tdi Exile, or kingdom- 
wearied king. 2^ Times 18 Mar, 4 The Russian intrigue 
which they say pushed on the kingdom-making. 

Hence Ki'nffdomfnl, as much as a kingdom can 
hold; Slngdomloss a., having no kingdom; 
Ki'xigdoxnshlp, a kingdom ; a kingship. 

*547 Boorde Introd. KnowJ. Index, The ihyrd chapter 
treateth of.. the kyngdomeshyp of Irland. Ibid. ii. (1870) 
132 Irl>nd is a Kingdomship longing to the Kyng of 
England. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 319 Provincial 
governors, -here characterised as kings yet kingdomless. 
Ein^dom (ki-^dsm), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1. 7 h/>-. (with jV). To pose or figure as a 
kingdom. Ois. nonce-ttse. 

^ a 2618 Sylvester Dialogue 24 Every Counlle Kingdomes 
it a-part. 

2. irans. a. To take possession of, as a kingdom, 
b. To furnish with a kingdom (only in pass.'). 

2887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid^ 270, I ivas.. Haunted 
for ever by a fleeting face. .whose lips So often as I slept, 
would kingdom mine, a 2892 Ld. Lytton King Poppy xi. 
480 King henceforth Thou art, and bravely kingdom’d. 

(ki-gdamd), a. [(. prec. sb. or vb.J 

1. Furnished with, or constituted as, a kingdom. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. n. iii. *85 Twixt his memall and 

his acliue parts, Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
and baiter.s gainst it selfe. 2838 S.^ Bellamy The Betrayal 
22 Empire in its regal seat-. And kingdom'd character.^ 

2, Consisting of or divided into (so many) king- 
doms : in parasynthetic compounds. 

1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 265 The much-lacerated, many- 
kingdomed, state-splintered ‘Fatherland’. 2898 M. Baxtcr 
in Daily News xx 301x67/4 A Ten-kingdomed Confederacy. 
Ki’ilg*‘£sb« A name given to several fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value as 
food ; esp, {(i) the opah {Lampris gnttahis or /w;<7), 
a brilliantly-coloured fish of the mackerel family, 
occasionally found in British waters ; if) a caran- 
gold fish (fcriola Lalandit) of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, also called ‘yellow-tail* ; (c) 
a scombroid fisK of Florida {Scotnberomerus re- 
gaits or Cybiwn regale) ; {d) an American sciaenoid 
fish {JMenticirrus nebnloszts or related species) ; 
(e) a sci^noid fish of S. Australia {Sciixna ant- 
arciica^. . 

nSoPhll. Trans.,Abridg.{nsW- 879Piatev. The Opah, 
or king Fish. 1775 Romans Florida App. 7 Croopers are m 
great plenty, king-fish, Spanish mackreiand Barry ws are also 
dfien caught towing. 1798 T. HiSdcrwell Scarborough 
U. ii. 229 the Opah or king-fish (very rare) was seen here 
a few years ago. 1827 P. Cunningham N. S 
/Morris) King-fisb, mullet, mackarcl..are all Jound plenti- 
fully about, 2859 All year Round No. 4- 82 The deep sea 
fish~lhe ‘schnapper*, the 'king fish ,lhe ‘grounder , and 
the rock cod - were beyond their reach. 2^ Rep. R . Comm. 
Fisheries N. S. Wales zz The ‘King-fish; [E/nc<*taNri-r<*] 
is about the most voracious and destruciivc of all the pra- 
dacious fishes of these seas.. s^OuUng (U. S.) XXIX. 
,,0/2 Second in iraport.ance is the kiogfish. whom.the bish 
Commissioners call a Seomberomorus regalis is wholly 
unrelated to the kmgffsfi of the North, hue k a vanety ol 
mackerel. He abounds off the coast of Flonda. 

gusher (ki‘tjfi-/w). Forms : a. 5 kyngys 
fiachare, 6 kinges ^her, 6-8 king's flaher. 

B. 7- kingfisher. . . , v , , 

1. A small European bird {Alcedo tspida) with 
a long cleft beak and brilliant plumage, feeding 
on fish and aquatic animals which it wptures by 
diving. Hence, e.Ktended to other birds of the 
family AUsdinidx or HalcyonidxK, esp. the Belted 
Kingfisher of N. America (Cery* <ec)'Oit), and the 
Laushing Jackass of Australia (Jdacah spsas). 

Vanous superstitions have been associated with the Com- 
mon Kingfisher, some of which it sharw with the Hawon 
fwhich has been generaliy identified with i*),. esp. the belief 
that a dried specimen hung up indicated by its po>ition the 

direction in which the wind wxs blowing. 

1 c*44o Promp. Parso. 275/^ K>mg>'S fysebwe, lytybe 
h^rde uida. *56? Maflet Gr. Forest so 3 h, Btarc a 
nituroll grudee the one to the other; asdoth the F^gle and 
tl^e Kincs Fi'.her. 1622 May Virg. Georg, iiu (162S) 89 
Wh~n Sw refreahiog on the Pasture fields The Moone be- 


Stowes, Kings-flshers play on shore, i&td Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. bij, That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill 
sheweth where the winde is. 2688 J. Claito.v in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 989 The Fishing Hauk is an absolute Species 
ofa Kings-fisher. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VlII. 
326 This sanguine little kiog’s-fisher (not prescient of the 
storm, as by his instinct he ought to be). 

g. 1658 Phillips, Halcyon, a bird c^lcd a King-fisber. 
a 2667 Cowley On Poverty, Here sad King-fishers tell their 
Tales. 2789 G. White ^<f/Jor/«ii.xIu. (1853) 27* The king- 
fisher darts along like an arrow. «r xSix Keats Imit. Spenser 
ii, There the Kingfisher saw his plumage bright Vicing with 
fish of brilliant dye below, 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 483 
In habits Kingfishers display considerable diversity, 

2, The name of an artificial salmon-fiy. ? Obs. 
*787 Best Angling 109 Two salmon flies, which arc 
the princip.nl ones, called the Dragon and Kings-fishcr.,of 
the most gaudy feathers there are, especially the peacock’s, 

t Ernghead. Obs. In 4 -hed(o, [f. King sb, 
-i- -HEAD.J a. = Kibghood. b. = Kingdom. 
e 2340 Cursor M. 9549 (Trin.) Wii>outcn |>cse kyng haji 
no raijt For to reulc his kynghede. 2390 Gower Con/. Ill, 
243 .-V king, which hath to ledeThepoeple, forhiskinghcde. 

Kinghood (ki*ghud). [f. King sb. -t- -hood.] 
Kingship ; the rank, authority, or office of king ; 
kingly spirit or character. 

e 2350 IVill. Pcilerue 4059 King, 1 \>c coniure . . bi allc be 
kud customes to kinghod j?at longes, C2380 Wyclif Wks. 
(r88o) 471 Crist koude ensaumple kj-nghod. 14^0 J. Shirley 
Dethe K. yames (1818) 12, 1 am undir yourc Kynghood and 
yn ibe service of Love. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 69 What did 
any of their aforesaid Kings . . for their King-hoods ? 2837 
Carlyle Misc. Ess., Mirabeau (i883) V. 211 This gift was 
precisely the kinghood of the man. and did itself stamp him 
as a leader of men. 1875 Te.vsyson Q. Mary iv. r. Your 
father was a man Of such colossal kinghood. 

Ki'Hginesa. nonce-wd, [f. *kingy (like doggy ^ 
horsy) 4- -NESS.] The quality of being ‘ the king *. 

<1x849 H. Coleridge Ess. (xSsx) II. 159 There is an in- 
tense Kinginess about the elder Hany fShakspere's Hen. IVJ 
which rakes from our sympathies wiih his sufferings. 

+ Kli*n^st. Obs. raj-e'-^. [f. King + -isT, 
txhet papist.'] A partisan of the king. 

1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir ThreQuest, Wks. x888 1. 59 Thai 
Wald mok ws on lyke manere, and call ws Kingistis and 
Queneistis. 

Ki’ng-ki.’Uer. One who kills a king; a 
regicide. 

2607 Shaks. Timon iv. lit. 382 O thou sweete King-killer, 
and deare dtuorce Twixt naturall Sunne and sire. x63t 
T, Fiatman Herarlitus Ride/is No, 24 Ojfp J. 75S The>'V] 
give you leave to roast them at Temple-Bar with (heir 
Brother King-killer the Pope. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 
(1S22) S44 No le.ss than a King-Kinerand an assassinator. 

sb. The killing of a king or 

kings. 

1606 Proc. agst. taie Traitors 205 That King-killing and 
Queen-killing wa.s not Indeed a doctrine of theirs. 1663 
Rump Songs (1874) ZI. 08 Murtherand Lyes, King-Killing, 
Hypocrisy, Cheats. xw7 J, CoRaET Disc. Rciig. Euy, 4 
The Jesuits Doctrine of king-killing, bath made them odious. 

aitrib. 2643 Prynnb Sov. Poxver Parlt, i. (ed. a) 3 This 
Kin^-deposing, Kjng-killing Popish Doctrine. 
Kx'ng'M-’lliuigi a. That kills a king or kings ; 
regicidal. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ti. ii. n. Babylon 4 King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row, with Wrack of Israel, n 2733 
Atterbubv Serm. [1737) lY. 21 They outstripped.. even the 
bloodiest of their king-killing neighbours. 

Eingless (ki’qles), a. [f. King sb. + -less ; 
cf. ON. konnnglauss, G. kiinighs.] Without a. 
king ; having no king. 

1207 R. Glouc (Rolls) 2289 pe king I.Yi ded jxxr, fo was bis 
Iona Kingles. <x *300 Cursor Kynglessal yce be fra 

bat doi. CX4S0 Merlin 24 Sir, we ben Kyngcles, for he that 
We haue is naught worth. 1883 Anstv. Hunt's 

Postscr, 17, 1 find no approbation of such as the Kinglcbs 
Keepers of the Liberty ot Eng}2nd. 2822 Byxo.v Ch. J/ar. 

X. Ixxxvi, They fi^ht for freedom who were never free ; A 
Kingless people for a nerveless state. 1872 Tylor Print. 
Cult. I. 353 The kingless Turkoman hordes say of them- 
selves * Wc are a people without a head 
Hence Sirnsrlessness. 

2850 Carlyle Latter.d. Pautph. i, 7 Open ‘kinglessness*, 
what we call anarchy, ..is everywhere the order of the day. 

Kinglet (ki'qUt). [f. Kino sb. -t- -let.] 

1. A petty king; a king ruling over a small terri- 
tory, IsfsygtXy conUmpiuous. Cf. Kingling i. 

2503 Florio Monta/gue i. xliL (1632) r43 Casar teroieiK 
all the Lords .. to be Kinglets, or peilic Kings (= regutil. 
Ib/d.iiS^^) 246Soinanyp<tty-kings,andpeily-peity kinglets 
have ive now adayes. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. ni, 
vii, 333 Sitrig, the kinglet of Jforthumberland. 2831 Carlyle 
Misc., Early Germ. Lit. (1872) III. 198 Who .. ventured 
into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets. 

2865 PatlMallG. 12 Aug. ir/r The Kinglets of Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma. 1882 Daily AVti'x 16 Aug. 5/2 'I’he 
2ulu King is 10 be restored under conditioas.,the same as 
those that Sir Garnet Wolscley imposed upon his tbiricen 
Kinglets. 

2. A popular name of the Golden-crested \\rcn, 
Kegulus cristatus ; also of two allied N. American 
species, K. satrapa and R. calendula. 

*83^43 Yabrell Hist. Birds I. 347 The Hulc Golden- 
Crested Regulus, or Kinclcl.-has a soft and pleasing song. 
x&Sq j. Bobkouchs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., Wilson colled 
the Kinglets Wrens. X8S4 E. P. Roe va Harper's Mag. Mar, 

614/2 Tne colden-crcslcd kinglet is a Utile mile of a bird. 

KingllHoodCkiTjlihud*. rare-^'. [f. KlNCLYi?. 

+ -HOOD.] Kingly or royal state ; royalty. 

1859 Tennwson Coming of Arthur eo He neither were on 
helm or shield The golden symbol cf Eis kinglihood. 
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KINGIiIKE. ■- 

Kinfflifee (Ui’ijbik), a. and adv, [f. King sh. \ 
+ -LIKE.] A. adj. Resembling a king; charac- j 
teristic of, or befitting, a king ; kingly ; regal. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. (1634) 726 tnarg., 
■Rasure of the crowne [is] ministred in token of spiritual 
Kinglike dignitie. 1636 Massinger -Bfli/yC Zcn/er ui. iii, 
’Tislnily noble, having power to punish,— Nay, kinglike— 
to forbear it. i65i Gauden in Birch Milton's /KZj. (173S) 

I. 67 What was done like a King, should have a Kinglike , 
Retribution. 

B. adv. Like, or in a manner befitting, a king. 
1884 Tennyson Bedtct iv. li, He . .kinglike fought the proud 
archbishop, —kinglike Defied the Pope. 

KiBglinessCkrqlines). [f. Kingly a. + -NESS.] 
Kingly quality or character. I 

1548 Udall, etc. £rns>it. Par. Math iii, a5 Shewed no i 
poynte of Kingliness. 16x8 Raleigh Apol . 71 *10 th.at 
grace, and goodnesse, and Kinglynesse I referre my^ self. 
1843 Litton Last Bar. n. ii, Warwick, thou deemest ill of 
thy king's kincliness. 1876 Freeman Nona. Cong. V. xxiv. ' 
388 The kingliness wtis in the whole kin ; one son of Woden | 
was as kingly as another. i 

Kiugling (ki'qliq). [f. King + -ling.] i 

1 . A little or petty king. (Less contemptuous I 
than kinglet.) ^ ^ i 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 1. w. Handie'Cra/ts 381 j 
Prince of some Peasants . . And silly Kingling of a simple , 
Village. x^s8 Cleveland Rustic Ramjrant Wks. (1687) 
477 This Upstart Kingling would not wholly move^ by 
Kxample. 1764 Churchill Candidate 82 Enough of King- ' 
lings, and enough of Kings. 1813 Southey Onmiana II. i 
193 “^fbe romantic adventures of a little Kingling of Ithaca. 
1884 Tennyson Bccket Frol., You could not see the King 
for the kiiiglings. 

f 2 . (See quot.) Obs. rare, 

1658 znd Narr. late Parli. 2 A Catalogue of the King- 
lings, or the names of those Seventy persons (most of them 
being the Protectors Kinsmen, and Sallexy-men) that voted 
for Kingship. 

Kingly (ki'ijU), a. Also 4-6 kyng-. [f. King 
sb. + -LY 1 . Not in OE., which had cynellc royal, 
kingly; but cL OFris. kining-y kenenglik^ MDu. 
coniiiC’y koninglijc (Du. koninkUjk)^ OHG. chti-^ 
jtincllh (MHG. kiiniclich^ G. kdniglich)^ ON. 
komtngligr (Da. kongeligy S\v. kougt/fligW 

1 . Of the nature of a king or kings; royal ; of 
royal rank. 

1383 WvCLiF z Pet. ii. 9 ben a kynde chosun, kyngly 
preathodj holy folk. 1535 Coveroale Hos. v. 2 Geuc eare, 
o thou kingly house. z6zz Smaks. Wint, T, tn. li. id; He 
..to my Kingly Guest Yncloiyj'd my practise. z6i8 Lithgow 
Pilsr. Farevo, in Farr 5. P, jas. /, 338 Wer’st thou a kingUe 
sonneiand vertue want, Thou art more brute than beastes. 
2653 Sir E. Peyton {title) The Divine Catastrophe of the 
Kingly Family of the House of Stuar^ 2877 Fbeesian 
Norm, Cong, (ed. 3^ I. iii. loS In every Kingdom there was a 
kingly house, out of which. .alone kings were chosen. 

2 . Of or belonging to a king; held, exercised, 
or issued by a king; fit or suitable for .a king; 
royal, regal. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test, Love i, v. (Skeat) 1. Dauld that 
from keping of shepe, was drawen v'p in to the order of 
kingly gouernaunce. CZ430 LifeSt. Kath, (2884) 29 Leitres 
seled wyth his kyngly ryng. 2533 Coverdale Esther i. 19 
Yf it please the kynge, let there go a kyngly commaunde- 
ment from him. 2585 T. Washington tr. NUholay's Pby. 

I. xviii. 2ob, Governour-s. .did chase them away with al the 
other kinglie ofiicers. x6oj Shaks. yut. C. iii. ii. zoz, 1 thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which he did thrice refuse. 
1780 CowPER Tablc'l'alk 274 Leave kingly backs to cope 
with kingly cares. as8z6 Heder llymn^ The Son of God 
goes forth to war, A kingly crown to gain. 2853 AIacaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvit. IV. 42 Whether the magistrate to whom 
the whole kingly power was transferred should assume the 
kingly title. 

b. Of government: Monarchical. 

26^ znd Narr. late Parlt. in Select./r. Harl. Misc. (2793) 
42iTochange the government from kingly to parliamentarj^ 
2676 Towerson Decalogue 232 Aristotle . . was no friend of 
the kingly government. 2835 Thirlwall Greece I. vL 163 
The kingly form of government appears to have been the 
only one known In the heroic age. 2899 Daily Nezvs 
8 May 8/4 _ [Mommsen’s] conclusions regarding capital 
punishment In Kingly, Republican, and Imperial Rome. 

3 . Having' the character, quality, or attributes of 
a king; kinglike; dignified, majestic, noble. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

*893 Shaks._2 Hen. K/, y. i. 20, 1 am farre belter borne 
then is the king : More like a King, more Kingly in my 
thoughts. 2605 Play 2138 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 

(1878) I. 243 What a high spirit hath this Englishman He 
tunes his speeches to a kingly key. a 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. 
Pari. {1628) 5 There is nothing more kingly in a King, then 
the performance of his word. 2687 Dryden Hind 4 P, iii, 
881 A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 2858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. II. 24 The possession of this kingly 
look implies nothing whatever as respects kingly and com- 
manding qualities. 

Jig. 1853 Kane Grinnell ExJ. xHx. (1856) 461 The kingly 
bergs began their impressive march. 2877 Tennyson 
in. 1. 79 The kingliest Abbey in all Christian lands. 
Ki’Ugly, i^dv, [f. as prec. + -LY 2 . Cf. MDu. 
conindikey ON. konnngiigal\ In a kingly manner, 
royally ; regally. 

1586 Marlowe \st Ft. Tamhurl. m. iii, Each man ayrown ! 
Why, kingly fought, i' faith. 2658 Cleveland Rustic Ram, 
pant (1687) 442 This Way he could not but dye Kingly, 
at least, like a Gentleman. 2^43 Pope Dune, iv. 207 Low 
bow’d the rest : He, kingly, did but nod. xSyz Tennyson 
Gareth <$■ Lynctte 224 When I was frequent with him in my 
youth, And heard him Kingly speak. 


Ki’Ug'luarker. One who-m.'ikes or sets up 
kings ; spec, an epithet of Richard Neville, Earl of 
■\Yarwick,inthe reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV. 
*599 Daniel Civ. Ildars V. xvi. That great King*makcr 
Warwick, so far grownc In grace with Fortune, that lie 
gouerns it, z\nd Monarebs makes. 1603 Archjr. Controv, 
II. 236 Tlic kingmakers desigiies will come, as^is the old 

S rouerbe, from a wyndmill post to be pudding pricke. 2856, 
roude Hist, Eng. II. viii. 250 Sir Edward Poynings was 
sent to Dublin to put down this new king-maker, 2878 
Stuqqs Const, Hist. HI. xviiL 212 Warwick, .filled, .a place 
w'hich never before or after was filled by a subject, anil his 
title of Kingmaker was not given wiiliout ica>on. 2B87 
Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 67/1 WiUmm Thompson, the great 
Maori chief and ‘ king-maker 
So ICi’njj-marldnfif sb. nnd a. 

1826 Byron Ch, Har, iit. xvii, And is this all the world 
has gain’d by thee, Thou first and last of fields 1 king- 
making Victory? 1865 Kingsley Ilerew, I. Prel. xi Lcofric 
had the first success in king-making. 

Kiug’-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) King- 
at-Arms. [SeeAiiJuA^ 14.] 

Tlie title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, viz. Garter, the principal King pf Arms, 
and Clarenceux .and Norroy, provincial Kings of 
Arms, the former of whom has jurisdiction south 
of the Trent, and the other north of that river. 
Besides these there are the Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland, and the Ulster King of Arms of Ire- 
land ; also Bath King of Arms (see B.vth sbX 19). 
The appellation is given also to similar officers in 
other countries. 

*449*50 IFill o/\F. Bruges m Sir H- Nicolas Testamenia 
Vetusta (ifijd) 1. 266 William Bruges, Caricr Kyng of 
Armes, .Tt London, Feb. 26, 1449. My body to be brought 
and buryed in the Church of Saynt George \% itbin Staunford, 
(etc.l- 2464 Rolls Parlt. V. 530/a John Smert, otherwise 
called Garter King of Arnic^ 2^0 Palscr. 236/2 Kyng of 
armes, rcy de armes. 2565 ui Gross Gild Merck. (1890) 1 1 . 
55, I Clarenciux, King of Armes of the Sowlh esi and West 
parts, a 1624 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.] 58 William 
:itewart, suintyme Ltoun King of Armes. 1703 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3804/1 Then the Deputy Garter King ol Arms with Ills 
Coronet. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun, 33 Garter, Prln- 
cip.Tl King of Arms,. .with his Sceptre. 1874 (?.5ih 

Ser, 1. 246 The Crown of a Herald King of Arms. 

a 2548 Hall C/rmi., Edw, IF^ 244 Causing Gariier, 
principal kyng at armes, to make a publlque Proclamacion. 
Hid. 345 They sent Lyon Kyng at Armes to the duke of 
Glocesier. 2713 Steele Engiishm. No. 35. 224 The King 
. . dispatches Garter King at Arms with a Letter cf Defi- 
ance. i8o3 Scott Marm. iv, vdl uote^ It was often an 
olfice imposed upon the Lion Klng-at-arms, to receive foreign 
amba.ssadors. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) J, 37 We find, 
from a household book of Edward 1, that.. Hcrtbclm, king- 
at-arms of the * King of Almalne *, receives a present. 

+ B!in^*piece« Obs. Also king^s-piece. =» 
King-vost, 

2664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 133 The Hypetihyron 
which the Italians call Soppra frontale, and our Carpenters 
the King-piece, 2679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 169 King peecc, 
see Joggle peecc. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 450/1 
Kings piece. .winch stands upright In the middle of the 
Gable end [of a wooden housej. 

Ei'ug-pm. 

1 1 . The tallest (central) pin in the game of kayles. 
xSqx Strutt SJorts 4 Past. iii. vIL 239 One of them.. is 
taller than the rest, and this, I presume, was the king-pin. 

2. = King-bolt. Hence that tYhich holds 
together any complex system or arrangement. 

Lihr, jtrnl. (U. S.) June 202 Mr. Vinton, .believed 
cataloging to be the king-pm of the library system. 1898 R. 
Kipling Fleet in Being'A. 76^ The newer generation, .know 
that he is the king-pin of their system. 

Ki*ng-pOst. Carpentry. An upright post ia 
I the centre of a roof-truss, extending from the ridge 
to the tie-beam, 

2776 G. Semple Building in IVater 113 The King-post, h, 
may be the same. 1827 B. Hall Voy. Loo Chao (1820) 54 
The roof was well constrocted, the rafters being mortised 
into the ends of the horizontal beams, and braced to the 
middle by a pe^endicular beam or king-post. 1891 A. 
White Tries at Trttthxxx. 15 In building a porch, the king- 
post is the beam on which the whole structure rests, 
b. attrib., as kmg-post rooff truss. 

2845 Ecelesiologist 1 . 149 Tie-beams, which sustain a low 
king-post roof. x886 E. S. Morse Japanese Hoxnes i. jo 
[He] fairly loathes a structure that btw no king-post. .truss, 
t Ki-ngricb, -rik, -rioli, Obs. Forms : a. 

I kynyng-, 3 kung-, kings-, 4 king-, kyng(e)- 
riche. / 3 . 4 kings-, 4-5 kyngrik(e, (5 -ryke), 
4, 6 kiugrik(e, 7 -rick. [OE. cyningrice. (f. 
cyniitg King + rUe kingdom, Riqhe, Kike) == 
SiDu. conincrike QO m. koninkrijk)-, OHG. chuninc- 
rtchi (MHG. kihiicrtche, G. konigreich), ON. 
konungrlki (Sw. konungrike,,V)a.. kmgerige). , Cf. 
Kinmck.] = Kiscdom, in various senses. 

a. a 2067 in Kemble Cod. DipL IV. 229 For ajlre ffere kynga 
sawle 3e lefter me 3yses kynyngriches xvaldeff. c 2250 Gets. 

Ex. 1258 A kungriche his name bar. a 1300 K. Horn 17 
In none kinge-riche Nas non his iliche. 2377 Lancl. P, PI, 
B. Prol. 125 Crist kepc he, sire kyng. And bi kyng-riche. , 
« *300 Cursor M. 416 Als might! king in his kingrike. 
*375 Barbour Bruce i. 57 Thai said, successioun of kyngrik 
Wm nocht to lawer feys Uk,^ C1470 Harding Chron, 
cLxxxvn. iii, Abouc all men within his hole kyngrike. iS79 
J. Stubbk GapingGul/'Cvij b, Our Elizabeth, .hauing the 
kingrike in her owne person. 

attrib. 2663 B?. Griffith Sersn, 4 Adntir, Beasts 20 The 
Regal or Kingrick ofilce of CheisL 


KING’S. MAK. 

King's Bencli. [See Bench ab,] A former 
court of lecord .and the supreme court of common 
law in tlie kingdom ; now, under the Judimature 
Act of 1S73, represented by the King’s Bench' 
division of the High Court of Justice. 

236a- [sec Bench sb. 2 b]. 

b. In full, King's Dench Prison, A jail formerly 
appropriated to debtors and criminals confined by 
authority of the supreme courts at \Yestminster, etc. 

143S E. E. tViUs (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludg.ue, Jlar- 
chalsle. Kyngeshenchc, And the Countours in London.' 
2436 loid. 106 The Prisoners of the KynggU bench. 2501 
Bury IFills (Camden) 89 To the prisoners in Newgate, 
Ludgate, to the Kyngs Benche, and to the Marsbalsy, to 
cche of them vj s, viij d. 2849 Dickens Dxv. Copp. xlix,. 
My feet will naturally tend towards the King's Bencn Prison. 
2898, Besant Orange Girl 11. xxvi, A Newgate bird and 
a bird of the King’s Bench. 

King's evil, [tr. ined.L. regiits morbus (in 
classical L. = jaundice) ; cf. MDu. conincsevel, OF. 
le vial k roy.^ Scrofula, which in England and 
France was formerly supposed to’ be curable by 
the king's (or queen's) touch. (Cf Evil sb. 7 c.) 

The practice of touching for the king’s evil continued 
from the lime of Edward the ConfesMsr to the death of 
Queen Anne Ja 2714. The Office for the ceremony has not 
been printed in the Prayer-book since 1715. 

2387 Truvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 49 [God] destroyed the 
sccoundc witnessc by the Kynges evcl [2432-50 the kynges 
sekenessej. 13^ — Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxiiL (MS. 
Bodl.) Ifi 224/1 pe smel of lcke,.helcp pe kinges yuel and 
be dropsie. 2533 Elvot Cast. Hellhe (1541) 90 a, SnscI- 
iinges m the nc^ ful of matter, called the kinges ev)-lL 
25^ Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 323 There is nothing that can 
cure the Kings Euill, but a Prince. 2625 Ckooke Bod^^oJ 
Man 340 The scauenth Sonne is able to cure the Kings 
EuilL x65o Pkpys Diary 33 Jfunc, Staid to see the King 
touch people for the King's evil. 27M W. Beckett {title) 
A Free and Impartial Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy 
of Touching for the King's Evil. 2792 Boswell Johnson 
[1887) 1. 41-3 Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afllictcd with the scrophula, or King's-cvil, .. His mother., 
carried him to London where he was actually touched by 
Queen Anne[2722}. 1839 Kcicktlev Hist. Eng. 1. 66 The 
Confessor was the first who touched for the King's cviL 
2898 Besant Orange Girl i. iv’, Rheumatism, gout, and the 
King’s Evil 

Jig. 2692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. v. M.'s Wk& 
(iSsr) J34 You had not then been bribed with Charles his 
Jacobusscs. You Iiad not got the King’s-Evi).^ 

Hence f -e*villy, adjs.t affected 

with the king’s evil. 

2706 Bavnard in Sir J. Floyer Hot ff Cold Bath. u. {2709) 
Their children . , Rickety^ King’s Evil'd, or Consumptive. 
Ibid. 335 Miserable small King’s- Evilly.. Infants. 

King's Highway : see Highway. 
Kingship (ki-ijjip). [f. Krso sb. + -ship; cf. 
MDu. conincscap (Du. koningschap\ G. kSnig- 
schaft. OE. had cynescipe (sec Kike-). The early 
occurrence of the word ia one MS. of Cursor 
Ulundi is remarkable.] 

1 . The office and dignity of a king; the fact of 
being king ; reign. 

c 1325 Cursor M. 8583 (Cott.) In his Ungseip ipoirf.j 
Trill, kingdomc; Cstt. king-riche] l>e fourte [oMr/* 
forme, former] daus, 0-mang his folk be sett his lau& 26^ 
Sir E. Pcrinc Sp. Relig. 96 The Kingship and Priestship 
of every particular man. 1763 Blackstose Comm. I. vii. 249 
Immediately upon the decease of the reigning prince..hi5 
kingship or imperial dignity, .is vested at once in his heir. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xlv. 374 The few days of 
life and kingship which still were his. 

2865 Ruskin Sesame 222 The kingship. .which con- 
sists in a stronger moral stale, .than that of others. 

2 . The rule of a king; monarchical government. 

2648 Eikon Bos. x. 78 They designed, and proposed to me 

the new modelling of Soveraignty and • Kingship- 2^* 
South 22 Serm. (1^7) I. 409 SVhiie his army believed him 
real ill his Zeal against Kingship. 2840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 
In rebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems dead and 
abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as Kings. 

3 . With poss. pron. r The personality of a king; 
(hrs) royal majesty. Also fig. 

■ 2648 Herrick Hesper., Past. Birth Pr. Chas., I a sheep, 
hook will bestow To have his little King-ship know, As he 
is prince, he’s shepherd too. 1660 A. Sadler Subj\ Joy 28 
Though, .his fifty Boyes Do run before his Kingship. 1832 
J._ Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 870 Then shall we 
skirt his king-ship [ScafellJ all the way to the head of Sealh- 
vvaite Tarn. xBdx Du Chaillu Egnat. A/r. xli. *83 His 
ebony kingship. , . ' 

4 . The dominion or territory of a king. 

2864 _Dasent Jest Lr Earnest (1873) IL 158 So long as 
countries are split into small kingships, and each valley has 
Its chief. . , . , 

King’s man, ki-ngsman. 

1 . A partisan of the king ; a royalist. In 
Hist., (see quot iSGa). 

a 1639 SpQTTlswooD Hist. C/t. Scot/. (1655) 0S3 [anno isl'l 
One professing to be the Kings man, another the Queens. 
2059-60 Hist, zud Death Rump x/x Two Kings-men Last 
to the Country did gallop. 2770 Burke Pres. Discent. 
\yks. 1815 H. 256 The name by which they chuse to 
tingmsh themselves, is< that of king’s men, or the kings 
mends. i86a Hunter Biggar <J- Ho. Fleming xxviii.,3S7 
In the year 1571 .. the peo^e of Scotland were divided into 
two inveterate factions, called respectively Queensmen and 
Kingsmen!. 

2 . A custom-house officer. 

2824 Scott Diarjy ae Aug, in Lockhart.^ We observed a 
nurry among- the inhabitants, owing to, our beingas usual 
suspected for king’s men. 2824 hlACTACcAar Gallovid, 
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Encycl. (1876) 362 He ^v^s one of the greatest smugglers on 
..the Solway, and outwitted the most sagacious kingsmen. 
3 . slang, , (see quot.). 

i8s* Mavhew Loud. Labour I. 5t The man who does not 
wear his silk neckerchief— 'his ‘ King’s-jnan ' as it is called— 
is known to be in desperate circumstances. 

King’s Peace ; see Peace. 

Kingston (ki-gstan). Also 7 kingstone, 8' 
king’s stone, kinson. A name for the angel-fish 
or monk-fish \Rkitia squatind), 
t66S "blERRBTr & Kingstone. zj4f 

]qRS.GLASSECj7i^/i’^0'J'xki63 Fish in Season .. Thornback, 
and Homlyn, Kinson, Oysters (etc.]. 176^ Hewson in 

Phil, Traus. LIX. 205, 1 next went to Bnghlhelmstone, 
where I found kingston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 
1836 Yarrell BrU. Fishes II. 407 It is common on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, where it is called a kingston. 
tKinhead. Obs,rare, In4kunhed©, kinhed. 
[f. Kin 1 + -heai).] Kinship: cf. Kindheads. 
C13S0 Will. Palcrnc 4515 To litel J?ow me knowest or 
kinhed me kihes. C14D0 R, Glouc^s Chron. (1724) 447 
(Harl, MS.) Erl Roberd .. held hem bojje a^e kyng, to, 
Jjenche on kunhede \other MSS. kundhede] Vor ihe) em- 
peresse was hys soster. 

t Ei'nliood. Obs.rare—'^. In 5 kynliod. [f. 
IOn 1 + -H00D.] . Kindred. 
c 1440 Capgrave Li/c St. Kaih. i. 526 The kynhod of hir 
Had fovnded this Cite. 


Kinic, Cheni.i obs. form of Quinic. 

Kink (ki.gk) , Also 7 keenk, S kenk. [prob. 
a. Du. kink twist, twirl, = G. kink, kinke. Da., 
Sw. kink, app. from a root "^kink-, *kik-, to bend, 
twist; cf. Icel. kikna to bend at the knees, keikr 
bent back.] 

1 . A short twist lOr curl, in a rope, thread, hair, 
wire, or the like, at which it is bent upon itself ; 
esp. when stiff so as to catch or cause obstruction. 
(Orig. nautical.) Also irasisf. of a * crick’ or 
stiffness in the neck, etc. 

‘ 5678 Phillips' (ed. 4) App., Keenk (in Navigation), is when 
a Rope which should run smooth in the Block, hath got a 
little turn, and runs as it were double. 1769 Falconeu2?/V/. 
Marine (1789), Kink, a sort of pvist or turn in any . . rope, 
occasioned by it's being very stiff or close-laid j or by being 
drawn too hastily out of the roll. 1778 Nairnb in Phil. 
Trans. LXVHI, 834 Where there happened to he kenks in 
the wire, a 1825 Fobby Voc, £. Anglia, Kink, an entangle- 
ment in a skein. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xx, Your back 
with a bow like a kinK in a cable. 185* H. AIclville Whale 
lii, I tore myself out of it in such a hurry that I gave myself 
a kink in the neck. 2893 G. D, Leslie Lett. Marco xxy. 
i 67_ The clematis, tomato, and some others, form kinks in 
their leaf-stems, which secure the plants very effectively. 
1894 Bottone EUctr. Instr. Maliing (ed. 6) 125^ Care should 
be taken to wind this wire evenly, closely, and without kinks. 

2 . a. A mental twist; an odd or fantastic 
notion ; a crotchet, whim, b. An odd but clever 
method of doing something; a ‘ dodge wrinkle’. 

18. . Carlton New Purchase (Bartlett), It is useless to 
persuade him to go, for he has taken a kink in his head that 
he win not. . 18. . Major Jones's Courtship 20 (ibid.), I went 
down to Macon to the examination, whar I got a heap of 
new kinks. 1876 W. Cory Lett. < 5 - yrnls. (1897) 4 i 4 » \ have 
done a little towards bringing up young people without 
kinks. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 1 1 . no The hundred 
and One recent valuable wrinkles, dodges and kinks that float 
through the photographic press. 

Kink (kigk), Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Kink v.^ : cl. the equivalent Chink A fit or 

paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing, that for the 
moment catches the breath. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss, s.v. (E. D, S.), A kink 
of laughter. 1790 Morrison Poetns 215 (Jam.) We value 
their frowns not a kink. 1822 Hocc Perils 0/ Man 1 . xu. 
311 The honest man's gane'away in a kink. 1880 Antrim 
ijr Boiujt Gloss., Kink, keenk, a paroxysm of coughing or of 
laughter. 

Kink (kigk), v .'^ . Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
(i cinciau), 4 kiuc, 5 kynke, 7 kinck, 7~ hink. 
[Northern form of Chine v^, OE. cinc/an, corresp. 
to LG. kinken, app. a nasalized variant of Teut. 
*kihan, whence MHG. kichen, Gcr. kcichen, Sw. 
kikna^ Norw. kikje, to gasp, pant, fetch breath 
with difficulty. - Occurs in most modern Teutonic 
iangs., as the first element of the name of the chtU'^ 
cough, kinkcough, or khtkhost.'\ 
intr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose the 
breath spasmodically, as in hooping-cough or a 
severe fit of laughing, a. with laughing. 
c w^Snppi. ^l/rids Yoe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 171/39 
naiio] ceahhetung uel cincung. 1325 Metr. Horn. 83 fuU 

illebers us iah and kinc Quen apon this bischop we thinjL 
^1460 To7vtieley Myst. xxx. 152 Peasse, I pray the, be ^ul, 
I laghe that I kynke. 2607 Walki-N'gton Opt. Glass 90 tiee 
laughs and kinckes like Chrysippus when he saw an asse 
fate lies. 1802 Sibbald Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kmk, ...to 
laugh immoderately. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman yr. iv- 
368 The child.. laughed and squealed till she ‘kinked . 
b. as in hooping-cough. 

• '674-91 Ray N.C. Words, To spoken of Children 

when their Breath is long stopped through eager crying or 
coughing. 1S63 Mod. Yorksh. Dial., Poor child coughs till 
tt kmks again. 1883 C. F. Smith Southemisms in I rans. 
Amer. Philol. Soc. 51 Kittle. .\s%ed in West Virginia, and 

perhaps elsewhere, of a child’s losing its breath by cov^mng 
specially, or crying, or laughing. 1886 S. W- Line. Gloss., 
Ep‘k, to .. labour for breath, as in the whooping-cougn. 
ymf. Sc. She does not kink much, she has it lightly. 

' lieuce Ki’nkinff vbl. sb.^' and ppl> dA 
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. c losp [see a above]. 1607 Walkiscton Opt. Glass St With 
ever-kincking vaine The bellowes of his breath he tore in 
tivaine. 

Kink (kigk),-zf.2 Also 8 kenk. [prob. a. Diu 
kinken (Hexham), f. kink Kink 

1 . tnir. To form a kink ; to twist or curl stiffly, 
esp, at one point, so as to catch or get entangled : 
said of a rope or the like. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1.11,17 The lane in drawing after him 
chanc’d to kink, or grow entangled. 2787 Best Angling 
led. a) 45 Aiivays have one, or more swivels on the hhe, 
which will prevent iis kenking. 2867 F. Francis 
iv. (1880) 107 Therunning line snarls, and kinks, 1892 H.L. 
\yEDB in Elecir. in Daily Life, Making a Cable 193 Occa- 
sionally a sounding was spoiled by the wire kinking. 

2. irons. To cause to kink; to form a kink upon; 
to twist stiffly. Alsoj^. (Usually in passive.) 

1800 Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 346 Arguments.. such as 
none hut a head, entangled and kinked as nts is, would ever 
have urged. t886 J. hi. Caulfeilo Seatuaitship Noles 4 
Cable is full of turns and kinked. 1897 AUbutt'sSyst.Med. 
III. 6sr 'I'he shortened bowel may be kinked or twisted. 
Hence Kinked (kigkt)///. a., Kimking vbl. sb^ 
and <1.2 ; also Hi*nka'ble a., liable to kink. 
Rigging ff Seamanship Kinking, the twisting or 
curling of a rope, by being twisted too hard, c 1865 J. Wyldc 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . 250/2 That there may be no loose or ‘ kinked ' 
places. x8giZ>rtL^iYfit»f24 June,Gardenhose. .non-kinkable 
hose is preferred. 18^7 AlJbtitt'sSysi. Med. III. 489 Pyloric 
kinking may occur with rapid aggravation of the state. 

II Kiulcajon (ki*gkad3M). Also 8 kincajou. 
[a. F. quincajon (Denis 1672), from N. American 
Indian : cf. Algonquin Kwingivaage, Otchjpwe 
gwingwange, the wolverine. The same word orig. 
as Carcajou, which is still applied to the tvolver- 
ine ; but erroneously transferred by Buflbn to the 
quadruped indicated below. (J. Platt, in A^. £/ Q. 
9th s. VII. 3S6, 18 May 1901.)] 

A carnivorous quadruped {Ccrcolcpies caudivol~ 
vultts) of Central and South America, allied to the 
racoon; it is about the size of the common cat, has 
a prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
Also called potto or honey-bear. 

[:67a N, Denis Descr.des cdtes de P Ameri^ue ■^■y>'Le.V\n> 
kaiou ressemblehun chat.] 1796 MoBSEWw^n Geog. 1 . 198 
Kincajou. .makes havocamong the deer. 1863 BAXZsNat. 
Aueasou xYi. (1864) .400 A cvriovsaoima}, kneyva so nosoroYnls 
as the kinkajou,.. has been considered by some authors as an 
intermediate form between the lemur family of apes, and the 
plantigrade carnivora or bear family. 2900 Bartlett lYild 
Beasts in ihe * Zoo ’ 41 The voice of the panda, kinkajou, 
otter and coati are wonderfully alike. 

Kinkcough (ki*gk|k^f). north. diaU Also 7-9 
kincough, 9 kiug-cough. £f. Kink + Cou(3U 
sb. \ cf. Chincough, and the earlier Kinkhost. 

(By Turner and others erroneously referred to Ger. kind 
child, and misspelt accordingly? cf. KtUan’s kinddioest.)\ 
The hooping-cough. 

2568 Turner Herbal iii. 54 The couch that yonge childer 
have, called in right English The kindt couch : for kindi is 
a chyld in Duche. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Kink, 
The Kink-cougb, called in other places the Chin-cough, by 
adding an Aspirate. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 
54 The TussU convulsiva, Kinkcough. 1773 W. Butler 
(.titled Treatise on Kinkcough with appendix on Hemlock. 
1823 Bbockett, Kin-cough, Kink-cough, Ching-co^h or 
King-cough, the hooping-cough. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., 
Kincough, or kink-cough, the whooping-cough. 

Killjchost (ki-»)k,bpst). Ois. exc. Sc. [f. Kink 
z /1 + Hoast, cough, corresp. to "SiUS. kmkhSstc. 
LG. kinkkSst. Da. kink-, kick-, kikiwest, G. keich- 
husten, Da. kighosle, S.v. kikkoUa : all containing 
the Teut. stem kik-, Saxon kink-.] = prec. 

c 1190 Recikald f'i/a Godrici (Surtees) 373 Qued genus 
infirmitalis KMehost vocant Angli. a 1584 Montgomeeie 
Flytinr w. Pol-aiart 2,0-, The kinkhost. the charbuckle, and 
the wormesin the cheiks. 1830 Galt Lamrie P. 1. ii. (1849) 

6 In teethings and kink hosu 1858-61 P.i,hisf>X Rcfttttt, v. 
(1870) Its I’ve had. .the kinkhost. 

t Kiilkill. -Sv. Okr. Also 6 kymkyn, 7 kin- 
kine, 8 kinken. [a. MDn. kintken, kinneken, 
var. of kimieken Kilderkin. See also Kempkin.] 

' A small barrel, a keg, a kilderkin ’ (J.aw.}. 

c iseo in Cosmo Innes Setp/. in Mid. Agrs vik {i860) 048 
irAerlhlwto/HcJvroodis chargedforaj kynkynlof olivesj. 
IS94 C.mjit Bulk D. Wedderburne IS. H. S.) 13= To by 
a kynkyn seap. a 1670 SfALDluG Irmb. Char. / (1S51) II. 
i6o He cumis down Die syd- plundens about 20 b.Trrellls 
6 r kinkenis of polder. i 68 S iu Sa/t. jV. 4- Q. (1500) Dec. 
92/1 Half kinkinsoalL t, ■ l 1 

Kinkina, obs. f. Quinqdis.v, Peruvian bark. 
[Kin-kind, ken-kind, in Sc. phr. a’ kin-kind, 
by erroneous analysis of tr -km kind, Alkin kind. 

a ini Feecusson Perms, Leith Races, We drink o’ a’ 
kb-kind. 1819 w. Tesuast Papistry Sturm rf (1827) tj 
Wi' leifsam pictures a' kinkind. 1833 Sauos Perms iiS 
/TT n n 1 Ckuinon o’ a ken kinds;) 

^ Kii^e (ki-gk’l), jAI [f. KinkjAI Cf.E.Fns. 

kinkel kiuk.J , 

1 A little or slight kink or twist; oXso transf. 

lies Louell SielmaP. S«. It. ii- 7 ‘1}= 

out o’ back an- legs. 1881 Black.uoke Chrt,t<raeU xv. He 
stroked the cow ; but she.. made no other movement than 
a kinkle in her tail. . i.*v 

2 A herring-bone or zigz;^ arrangement in which 
bricks are laid in a kiln, etc., the alternate courses 
bein™ inclined at an angle of 45 in opposite 
direaions : attrib., as in kinkle form, shape, course. 


2855 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 161/1 s. v. A 7 /«, The next is 
the stretcher- and kinkle or skinkle course.. in which the 
stretcher.. lies over the solid arch, and the kinkle.. over 
the hollow work. Ibid., Roofing-tiles [are laidl in the kinkle 
shape. Ibid., The l.irge paving briclti are either laid up in 
the kinkle form, on their ends, or flax, like common bricks. 

3 . Jig. A ‘wrinkle a hint. Cf. Kink j/lI 2 b. 
a 2873 Lvtton Parisians 11. vui, I am not without a kinkle 
that you will be enthused, 

Kmkled (ki-gkTd), a. [f. prec. sb. -p -ed'-^.] 
Having kinkles or kinks; of hair: Frizzed^ crisped 
like the fibre of crape. 

2890 Cent. Diet. s. v. Glass, Kinkied glass, the surface of 
which is raised in small rounded elevations produced by 
blowing the glass into a mold formed of a more or less fine 
netting of wire. 1899 Chamb. frnl. II. 692/2 They [Philip- 
pine islanders] bad the kinkied hair of the race (not wool]. 

Kinky (ki'gki), 17 . [f. Kink ji&A + -y.] 

1 . Having, or full of, kinks; closely curled or 
twisted ; said esp. of the hair of some races. 

x86s_ Publ. Opbn 31 Dec. 726 Sambo the blubber-lipped., 
the kinky -haired. 1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Inuoc. Ain-, viii. 
55 With heads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp-lock back 
of the ear. 2885 Cenlury Mag. XXIX. 644 The hair more 
kinky, yet altogether unlike the woolly headed negro of the 
Guinea coast. 

^-Jig- {,U. S. coUoql) * Queer, eccentric, crotchety’ 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer. iS6o) ; cf, Ki.n'K sb."^ y. 
Kinless (ki-nles), a. [f. Kin^ + -less,] 
Having no relatives; without kin or kindred. 

2720 T. Boston Fourfold Slalelfi^tji) 219 7 'he base things 
of this world, the kmless things (as the word [aytb'Tj] 
imports). 1840 Thorve Anc. Laws I. 79 A man, kinicss 
of paternal relatives. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 500 
Cromwell's kinless judges were the first pure judges in 
Scotland, 18S2 Ocilvie Imperial Diet., Kinless loons, a 
name given by ihe Scotch to the Judges sent by Cromwell, 
because they distributedjusiice solely according to the merits 
of the case^ being uninfluenced by family or party ties, 
f Kinlin. Obs. rare. In5kynlyn(o,-lyin,kym- 
lyn. [?f. kynle. Kindle z/.i] = Head-block i. 

c 1440 Promp.Paro. zyjli. Herthe stok or kynlym {K., P. 
stocke X S. kynlyn), repofocilium. Ibid. 275/1 Kynlyne, or 
herihestok (iV. kynny, erthestock, H., P. k> mlyn). 
t Kinnaut, obs. variant of Canaut. 

2800 Asiat. Amt. Reg., Misc. Tr. 59/1 The scat was 
surrounded by a kinnaut, or tent wall. 

Kinned, dial, chapped ; see Kin sh.^ 

Kinnen, obs. Sc. variant oi cunnhig, CoNr. 
x6., Johnie Amistrang u, Make Kinnen and Capon 
ready then, And Venison Tn ^cat Plenty, 2783 My Auld 
Man in Whhelaw Bk. Sc. SongiiZy^) 571/s Wheltbreid and 
wine, and a kinnen, new slain. 

liKiniukuiic(ki-aikmrk). Also Skillegeuico, 

9 killickinnick, kin(u)ikin(n)ick, -kineck, 
-keunjo,kinnakinuec. [^Vlgonquin; iit.*mixture'.] 

1 . A mixture used by North American Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with it ; 
the commonest ingredients are dried sumach-leaves 
and the inner bark of dogwood or willow. 

*799 J* Smith Acc. Remark. Oecurr, (1870) 16 A pouch, 
u hich . . contained tobacco, killegcnico, or dry sumach leaves 
which they mi.Y with their tobacco. 2827 J. Brauburv 'I'razu 
Amer. 91 They did not make use of tobacco, but the bark 
of Cornus sangninea, or red dog wood, mixed^ with the 
leaves of Rhus glabra, or smooth sumach. This mixture 
they call kinniktneck. 2665 Vise. Milton & Cheaole 
Northwest Passage 275 What the Indians call kinnikinnick 
—the inner bark of the dogwood. ^ 2883 P. Robinso.n in 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 710/2 The ‘kinnikinlc* of travellers, 
a pale yellow pile of stuff resembling • granulated ’ tobacco. 

*Z. Any of the various plants used for this, as 
the Silky Cornel, Cormis sericea. Red-osier Dog- 
I wood, Cornus stolonifcra, and esp. Bcarberry, 

; Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (also trailing k., k.-vine). 

I 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. I. 198 The Kinna- 
. kinnec, or weed which the Indians smoke os tobacco, grew 
' plentifully about it. xSSj Lit. World (U. S.) m Feb, 55/2 
■JliB vine on the pretty cover design is the kinnikinnick, 
a Colorado creeper. »886 0 gouts Mosaic Jan. 7/2 A soft 
carpet of pine needles and trailing killickinmcks. 

Kiniun^, variant of Ke.nning 
Kino^ (krna). [app. of W. African origin: 
cf. Mandingo cano = Gambia kino, the first kind 
used, called by Fothergill in 1757 {Med. Obs. I.) 
gitvimi rubrum asiringens Cavibicnse, in Edinb. 
Pharmacop, 1774 Gummi Kino, and iu London 
Pharmacop. 1787 Resina Kino."] 

1 . A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
brittle consistence and dark reddish-brown colour, 
consisting of the inspissated gum or juice of various 
trees and shrubs of tropical and sub-tropical 
regions ; used in medicine and tanning as an 
astringent, and also (in India) for dyeing cotton. 
Sometimes called Gum Kino. 

African or Gambia Kino (the kind first known In 
Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of Ploocar/us 
erinaceus (N.O. Leguinvtos.t)i Bengal K., of Butca 
frondosa and B. superbn OT.O. Leguminosf)’, Botany 
Bay K. or Australian K., of Eucalfptus rtsimfra 
(H.O. Myriaccx) and other species; East Indian K., 
Malabar K., or Amboyna 1 C. (the kind most uted), of 
Pterocarpus Marsupiunt-.yi^sX. Indian K. or Jamaica 
K., of Coccclola uvrijira (S'.O. PolygouacexY 
{2738 Stibus I'oy. Gambia six, 1 sh.Tll now describe the 
Pau de Sangue, or Blood-uood, so called from a red gum 
which issues from it; it grows abundantly all up the river. . 
and by the Ma-ndingoes called Canal ij^ Lond. Ph<ir*nae, 

(ed. 3) ax Kino, Kino, Gummi Gamlicnse. iSrx A. T. Tuoa- 
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soH Lend. Disp, (i8i8) 216 Botany Bay kino is inodorous; 
tastes bitterish and more austere than the African. 1830 
Lisdley N^at. Sysf. liot. 91 Gum Kino is the produce of 
PUrocarpus crinacen. 185* Moufit Tanning Cunying^ 
(1853)69 African Kino, .. Asiatic Kino, .. American Kino, 
from a decoction of the fibrous wood of Coctchba uvi/cra. 
The African, which is the most common kind, djfl'ers from 
the rest in coming in small, angular, glittering, black 
granules. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Kep. IX. 200 After five 
days' treatment by kino with opium and ipecacuanha, 
b. attrib, 

i8Sr Watts Diet, Chem.WW. 2153 Kino-red yields by 
dry distillation a small quantity of watery and oily dis- 
tillate. 1897 Altbntt's Syst. Pled. II. 743 Compound kino 
powder in 10 grain doses is also very useful 
2 . Any of the trees or plants which yield this 
substance : see above. 

2876 Harlev Plat. Pled. (ed. 6) 644 Kino is a lofty tree., 
native of Ceylon, and the adjacent part of India. 2887 
Moloney Forestry IK A/r, 324 African or Gambia Kino.. 
Tree often .^o to 70 feet high, with a very hard, fine-grained 
red w'ood suitable for naval construction, planking, ^c. 
Hence Kinofluous (kinp'fi^i^s) a. [after 7ntllU 
‘ exuding kino * {Cmt. DictP) ; Kiuo’io a., 
of or pertaining to kino; Kiaoin (kf’iwjin), 
a cr)'stalline substance (Ci^HjoOq) obtained from 
East Indian kino ; Kino-tanuio acid^ Kluo- 
tanuiiif the varieties- of tannic acid and tannin 
occurring in kino, 

2853 Pharm. Jrnl. XIII. 79 Hennig calls this substance 
kinoic acid. xSSx Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 2158^ By 
repeatedly crystallising. .pure colourless crystals of kjnoin 
are obtained .. Kinoln is anhydrous; it dissolves sparingly 
in cold water, easily in hot water and in alcohol. 2888 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Kinatannic neid, a reddish*brown translucent 
substance forming some 95 per cent, of kino. 2851 iloiiFiT 
Tanning Cunying (1833) 69 Kino-tannin forms a red 
mass, and yields no pyrogallic acid in dry distillation. 
Kino 2, variant of Keno, game of chance. 
Kinology (kainpdodji). [irreg, f. Gr. KivUiv 
to move + -(o)loc\\] That branch of physics 
which treats of motion; kinematics. 

28^ in Cent. Diet. 

Banone, Kinovic, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc. ; 
see Quin-. 

tKinrick, -rii, -rich, Obs. Forms: a. i 
cynerice> 2-3 kiue-, 3 kyne-, kune-, kinne-, 
cunu-, 4 kinriche, kynryche. 3 kun(6)rike, 
4-5 kynryk, 5-6 -rik, (5 -rike, 6 -riok), 4-6 kin- 
rik, (4 -ric, -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -ryko, 7 -rick); 
6 kenrik. [OE. cymrlce, f. cyne~, Kine- + rlcey 
Riche, Rike, rule, realm: cf. Kinguick.] = King- 
dom, in various senses. 

a. cZtyxO.E C.4/‘<?«,(ParkerMS.) an. 8;i On Ijycynerice 
be su^an Temese ^ axsoo Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1076 Harold 
. .feng to )>ekynerice. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Hit seal king 
bon on hetendelesekineriche. Eng Proclam.Hen. lll^ 
Ouer al h^re kuneriche on Engleneloande. 2393 Langl. 
P, PI, C. u 148 Crist kep Jjc, sire kyng and )>y kynryche. 

0 . ^ ax3oo Cnrsor Pf. 21822 (Edin.) pu mun me kaste of 
kinrik oute. c 2300 Havelok 2804 A|>elwold was king of Hs 
kuneriUe. c 2325 Pteir, Horn, 23 Kinric sal rohly rise Igain 
kinric 2424 Se. Acts Jos. / (28x4) II. 7 Of bis kynrik he 
xix jer. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 7 His croun agane 
and kinrik for to win. 2609 Skene Reg, Plaj. 1x2 Dis- 
herished. .of all the lands in the Kinrick, that his father held. 

Kinsfolk, -folks (ki'nzfijuk, -fijuks). Now 
rare. [f. Kin ^ + Folk, after kinsman^ Persons 
of the same kin ; relations by blood ; relatives, 
a. cz^so Poston Lett. (K.O.), Kynsefolke. 1526 Tindale 
Lr/ke il 44 They, .sought hym amonge their kynsfolke and 
acquayntaunce. Z546HEYW000 Prov. (2867)37 Manykyns- 
folke and few freends, some folke sate, x^ Grenewev 
Tacitus, Gennanie i. (1622) 260 Their family and frxend«, 
and kinsfokke. 2855 Kingsley Heroes, Argon, u 76 That 
I may go home to my fathers and to my kinsfolk. 

0 . 25x4 E. E. Gilds (1870) 144 Hj's kynfalkes benefactours 
and alle crysten saules. Ibid. 245 There kynsfolkes, bene- 
factours. 1555 Eden Decades 70 The prosperitie of owre 
conirey and kynsefolkes. 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
i6t Their Friends and kinsfolks them upbraid. 

Kinship (^kinijip). [f. Kin i + -ship. A 
modem word : not in Johnson,. Todd, Webster 
1828.] The quality or state of being of kin. 

1 . Relationship by descent ; consanguinity, 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prom. Bound Poems 2850 I. 242 
An awful thing Is kinship joined to friendship. x8(^ 
Stanley Westnt. Abb. iii. 172 In consideration of her 
kinship with no Jess than twelve sovereigns. i83o Dixon 
IVindsor III. xiii. 119 She was of kinship with the queen. 

2 . Relationship in respect of qualities or 
character. 

1873 M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma (1876) 239 We see how far 
it has any kinship with that doctrine of the Godhead of the 
Eternal Son. 2878 R. \V. Dale Lect. Preach, iv.90 Those 
mysterious instincts which vindicate our kinship to God.' 
2899 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Jan. 42 Peter was., 
among the older apostles . . the one with whom Paul felt 
most kinship in spirit, 
t Kinsing, vbl, sb. Ohs. rare'^^. 

tOrigin and meaning obscure: see Nares, and quot. 2899.) 
2598 Bp. Hall in PIarsto>Cs Sco. Vitlanie iir. x. (1599) 
223, I ask't Phisitions what their counsell was For a mad 
dogge, or for a mankind Asse? They told me. .The dogge 
was best cured by cutting and kinsing. (2899 E. Gosse 
Life of yohn Donne^ I. 33 Marston. .liked to be^known by 
the nickname of Kmsayer, as one who * kinsed * or docked 
the tails of wandering dogs and stray social abuses.] 

, Kinsman (krnzm%n). Forms: 3-4 cunnes-, 
k\m[n)e3- (3-5 kones-, 5 kennea-, -ys-), 3-5 


kinnos(8-, 3-6 kynnes-, 4-5 klnes-, 4-7 kiuse-, 
3~6 kyns(e-, 6- kinsman. [Early ME. f, cunneSy 
kinius, gen. of Kin + Man.] A man of one's 
own kin ; a relative by blood (or, loosely, by 
marriage). (Now chiefly literary.) 

[ezo^a O. E. Chron, (MS, C.) an. 1052 Hit wais heom. 
ma:st eallon la5 l»at bis sccoldon f(elohian wi5 hcora asene.s 
cynne.s mannutn.] ^1200 Kices Virtues 75 Nc 3inc 
bre5ren . . nc dine kenonien, nc oinc ncihiburcs. c 1200 
Oa.Mi.v 76x3 Cristess kinness menn ^xe brohhtenn Crist to 
kirrke. C22 qo S. Eng, Leg. I, 456/3 His freond and is 
cunnes-men pc grcUei-te maystres were, a 2300 Cnrsor PI, 
6434 Ietro..was moy.ses kyniics-xnan [Cdii. kinesman]. 
CZ400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gpv. Lordsh, 106 My kennysmen 
andanceslresynheself lawcdwcllyd. C1477CAXTON Jason 
50 That xny kinnesmen and frendcs be as-scmbled, 1555 
Eden Deeeuies^ No..kyn.scman for kyn.scman..couIdc do 
more. 26i3PuRcnAs/*/<5^r/w<7^c(i6i4)273Hali, Mahomets 

nearestkinsmanandsonncinlawe, X768STERNE.9rv/. ^ourn, 
(1778) 11 . 3t {Captive) Nor had the voiccoffriend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
XV. 111 . 605 It was no pleasant task to accuse the Queen's 
kinsman in the Queen's presence. 1865 Kingsley Herein. 
i, He is your mother’s kinsman. 

Jig. 1590 Sif.Mcs. Com. Err. x. i. 80 Moodlc and dull 
mclancholly, Kinsman to grim and conifoitlessc despairc. 
163s Swan Sp/e. M. v. § 2 (1643) *48 Dew.. being a near 
kinsman to rain. 

Hence Kl'nsmanly a., appropriate to or charac- 
teristic of a kinsman. 

2838 J. Martin Rem. A Serm. vil 268 True kinsmanly 
affection to our brethren in Christ. 1885 Spectator Jan. 
154/2 The claims of New England upon the kinsmanly 
interest and affection of all travellers from the mother- 
country. 

Kinsmanship (ki-nzma-njip). [f. prcc, + 
-SHIP.] The relation of kinsmen jxinship. Also_/^. 

2842 Tail's Mag, IX. 563 Little.. did I surmise your 
kinsmanshipwith a man sodi<graccd. x874SAYCECow///zr’. 
Philot. V. 289 The surcst‘diflercntia*of linguistic kinsman- 
ship. 

Kinaon, variant of Kingston. 

Ki'uspeople. U.S. = Kinsfolk. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life xv\\\. 267 Kin-ipeople of herself 
or her husband. i83i Harper's Plag. July Pike 

was ■ . frcc-h.anded, especially to his klnspeople. 289X J, 
WiNSOR Columbus X, £6 Here hlsklnspcople ruled. 

Ki'uswoman, Forms : see Kinsman, [f. as 
hinsmaft + Woman.] A woman of one's own kin ; 
a female relative. (Now only literary.) 

<’2400 Maukdev. xxvlil (1839) 288 Hire othere kynnes- 
wommen [Roxb. stbbe wymmen). cx4^ Toivnelcp Plyst. 
xl 15 My dere kyns Woman. 2586 Q. Ewz. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. t. III. 23 Yow have not m the World a more 
lovinge kinswoman.. then myself. 2699 Bentley PAal, 83 
Autonoe, a Kinswoman of the Tyrants. 1741-70 Eliz. 
Carter Lett. (i8o3) 353, I wish, ..in the next edition 
Mr. Richardson would leave out the grievous old-fashioned 
word kinsivomnn, 1855 Macaulay Hist. xviii. IV. 
168 He tried to restore harmony between his kinswomen, 
1868 Freeman Nonn.Conq. II. vii.54 The murdered prince 
had married a kinswoman of the Earl. 

Kintal, early form of Quintal, a weight of one 
hundred pounds- 
Kintecoy : see Kantikot. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs, ff. Kentledge. 
Kintra, kintry. Sc. forms of Counthy. 
i* Kinyng, var. cuning, obs. f. Cony, rabbit. 
CZ450 Inv. in Archxologia XXI. 264 Item, j reddc panne 
of kinyng skynnys. 

i! Kiosk (ki^rsk). Also 7 (ehouske), ebios- 
que, 7'9 kiosquo, 8 kioske, kiosc, cMosk, 9 
keosebk, [ (It. chiosco)^ a, Turk. 
kiushk pavilion, Pers. kfiskh palace, portico,] 

1 . An open pavilion or summerhouse of light 
construction, often supported by pillars and sur- 
rounded with a balustrade ; common in Turkey 
and Persia, and imitated in gardens and parks in 
^Western Europe. 

1625 PuncHAS Piigrims II. ix. 25R2 Some [R^msl also 
vpon the Sea side, which are called Kiosks, that is Roomes 
of faire prospect, or fas we terme them) banquetting Houses. 
Ibid. 2626 Banqueiling Houses, which they call Choitskes. 
1682 Whelek yourn. Greece ii. 204 A stately Chiosque, or 
Summer-house. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. 
Thistlethuiayte i Apr>, In the public gardens there are 
public chiosks, where people go., and drink their coffee, 
sherbet, etc. x8t6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 289 The 
great Cedar .. Before it lost its top.. must have nearly 
equalled the brass kiosk in elevation. 1863 Kinclaks Crimea 
(1876} 1. 1. 20 The summer kiosks, and the steep shady gar- 
dens looking down on the straits between Europe and Asia. 

2 . A light ornamental structure resembling this, 
used for the sale of' newspapers (in France and 
Belgium), for a band-stand, or for other purposes. 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 A ‘kiosk’ — i.e., a place for 
the sale of newspapers. 18^ Plom, Star 26 Feb., The 
kiosques in which the two ^military bands were stationed, 
were illuminated by lampions and electric light. 1870 
W. Chambers IVinter Plentone I 23 At kiosks on the 
Quai. .several Paris daily newspapers may be purchased. 
Kiotome (k9i’otJ»m). Surg. Also ciotome. 
[irreg. for *kiottctome, f. Gr. Kitov pillar + ro/xdy 
cutting. (Cf.CiONOTOME.)] An instrument invented 
by Desault for dividing pseudo-membranous bands 
in the rectum or bladder ; also used for removing 
the tonsils, 

284a Dunclison Pled. Lex. (ed. 3). 2855 Mayne Expos. 
Le.x.,Kioiome,%^e. Ciotome. x888 Syd. Soc. Lex., Kiotome. 


Kip (kip), id.! Also 6 kyppe, keippe, kepe, 
7 kipp(0. [Of uncertain origin. Sense j corre- 
sponds to MDu. /'«)>, hyp, pack or bundle, esp. of 
hides (see Verwijs and Verdam) ; but there is no 
direct evidence that sense i was developed from i. 

Hardly to be connected with Flcin, bvppe new-born or 
young calf. G. kippe cwe.J 

1 . The hide of a young or small beast (as a calf or 
lamb, or cattle of small breed), as used for leather. 

2530 Palscr. 236/1 Kyppe of lambe a furre [no Fr.J. 26x7 
Nottingham Rec. IV, 353 A kipp to make a cover for the 
charier, xyyb Excisedookiw Dorset County Chron. (iSSt) 
2 June, [Kinds of hides] sheep and lamb, butts and backs, 
calves and kips. 2852 SIorfit Tanning <5- CKrr>’i«/(t853) 
246 Kips, coiLsisling of the younger growth of the aho\4 
animals [oxen, hor.scs, cows, bulls, and buffaloes]. 1873 
Lire’s Diet. Arts III. 24 The tauncr.s call the skins of 
young animals kips. The skins of full-grown calile of 
small breed are ahso so called, a 2882 Kendall Pjjmr 
(18S6) 292 A hero In moleskin and kip. 

2 . A set or bundle of such hides, containing a' 
definite number: see quots. 

CX525 Northumbld. llouseh. Bk. (1827) 355, ij Keippe and 
a half [of Iamb >km] after xxx Skynnes in a Kept. 16x2 
A. Hopton Concord. Veares 264 The skins of Goats are 
numbered bjr the Kippe, which is 50. 2674 Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 67 Skins of Goats. In z Ktppe, 50 Skins. C1890 
CoTTespondent, A kip of chamois skins is now 30. 

3 . attrib.y as kip leather (used chielly for the 
uppers of shoes), kip-skin. 

1828 Craven Dial,, Kip-leather, the tanned hide of a slixk. 
1833 Act 3 «!• 4 IFiit. IV, c. 56 (Talf Skins and Kip Skin.<, 
in the H.*iir, not tanned. 2844 Port Phillip Patriot 
25 July 3/6 Half ton Hobart Town kip leather. 1891 
A uckland {N, Z.) Star 1 Oct. 1/4 A hundred gross of Kip 
Leather Laces. 

Kip, xA- Sc. Also kipp. [Cf. Germ. (prop. 
LG.) kippe point, peak, tip.] 

1 . ‘A term denoting anything that is beaked* 
(Jam.), e.g. the tip of the lower jaw of a male 
salmon at the time of spawning (cf. Kipper sb. 
ctym. note). 

2 . A sharp-pointed hill ; also, a jutting point, 
on the side of a hill, etc, (Jam.) 

1825 Armstrong in Pcnnccuik Deser. Txveeddale 228 
(Jam.) The kipps, above this, arc remarkably steep and 
pointed hills. 

attrib. 2868 J. Hardy in Proe. Bertviek. Nat. Field Club 
376 Kip rocks are numerous in Scotland, the name being 
applied to jutting eminences or upright points of rocks. 
Kip, ib.^ slan^. [Cf. Da. kippe mean hut, low 
alehouse ; Iiorekippe brothel.] 
fi. A house of ill-fame, a brothel. Ohs. 

1766 Goldsm, Vie. JK xx, My business was to attend hint 
at auctions.. to take the left hand in hls^chariot when noc 
filled by another, and to assist at tattering a kip. as the 
phrase was, when we had a mind for a frolic. IS. B.\ld>\tn 
Note Tattering a kip : we have never heard this expression 
in England, but are told that it is frequent among the young 
men in Irehind. It signifies, beating up the quaiiers of 
women of ill fame.] 

2 . A common lodging-house ; also a lodging or 
bed in such a house ; hence, a bed in general. 

2879 Placm. Plag. XL. soi/x So I went home, turned 
into kip (bed), 2883 Pall Plait G. 27 Sept. 4/r The 
next alternative is the common lodging-house, or *kip , 
which, for the moderate sum of fourpence, supplies the 
applicant with a bed, 1892 M. Williams Round London 
(1893) 38 The sort of life that was led in * kips’, or ‘doss- 
bouses 

Kip, sb."^ Ccal-mining. 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining Terms, Kip (N-), a level 
or gently sloping roadway going outbye at the cxirermty 01 
an engine plane, upon which the full tubs stand ready for 
being sent up the shaft. 

Kip, sbS^ Also kipp. A local name for a tern. 
1802-3 in Col. Hawker Pxa>>» (1893) II. 35® ^jPPV’S* 
\Note, A kipp is a genus of tern peculiar to the vicinity or 
Romney.] 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Common 
Tern . . also called . . Kip, 

tEipi '»■ Obs. Forms: 3-4 kipps, 4 kip. kyp, 
4-3 kyppe; pa.i. 3 kypte,.3-4 kipte, kipt, 4 
kyppid. [ME. kipyen : cf. ON. kippa to snatch, 
tng, pull ; also MDu. kipfen to catch, grip, G. dial. 
(Swiss) kippm to steal, ‘prig’.] trans. To take 
hold of, take in the hand, seize, snatch, catch. 

c 1330 Cen, Sf Ex. 3164 Do was non biding of al 
lich-Ies. so manise dead Sor kipte. 2*97 R. Glolc 
2667 ‘Nimeh 50ure sexes’, & is men Jjcr wijx Echon Ki^e 
hor longe kniues. CX300 Havelok 1050 He. .kipte up 
heui sion. 23., E. E. Allit. P. B. 2510 Kyppe ki^v^s m 
honde kyngez to seme. CX400 Sege yerus. (E- E. I - oj 
27/478 Cayphas of ]>e kyst kyppid a rolle & radde. ci44® 
Promp. Parv. 276/r Kyppyn, idem ouodhynXo'a- 
b. ? absol. or inlr. 

CZ460 Toivneley Plyst. xii. 253 Be God, he hot syppys, 
begylde thou art; Behold how he kyppys. ^kid.xm. 557 
Any. lord myght hym haue This chyld to hU son. When ne 
wakyns he kyppys, that ioy is to se. _ 

U In many passages, kip, kipte, appear lo be — . 
kepey kepte, from Keep v. 

c 2300 Beket 1841 That was signe of his baner, for other ne 
kipte he non Eng. Leg. I. 258/1805 kepiej. 

St. Dunstan 64 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 He ne kipte of hem 
non hure. <^2311 Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Thus y ktPP® 
ant cacche c.'iresful colde. «rx330 R. Brunne Chron. ^opo) 
182 Togidir I rede we kip. e 1340 Cursor PI. 3079 
Whenne [Ismael] hadde good elde kipte he spou.scd a wii. 

Hence Ki‘pping vbl. sb.\ also allrib-t RS m 
kipping-line, ? some kind of fishing line ; cf. next. 



KIP-, 


c 1440 Proinp. Parv. KyppjTige, or hyntynge (AT,, P. 

henlynge), radius, c 16^ Depred. Clan Campbelll^x^zC) 104 
Ane long fishing lyne. .and three kipping lynes. 


tKip-, the stem of Kip v, in comb., as kip- 
hook, kip*nefc, some kind of hook and net used in 
fishing; kip-string, some part of the harness of 
a draught horse; kip-tree, a \700den lever used 
in drawing water from a well. 

16x5 E. S. BritaitCs Buss in Arb. Garner III. 642 Each 
man fishing for Cod and Ling useth at once two *Kip-hook^ 
X622 Whitsourne in Capt. Smith vi. 245, jo*Xip- 

net Irons, lor. Twine to makekipnets and gagging hooks, 
6r. c 1330 Durhaui Acc, Bolls (Surteesi 518 In 40 capistris 
..cum 2 ‘Kypstringges. 1364-3 U{d.s68 In Kypsiringes 
procarectis, 145^-4 Ibid. 147 Pro.. j kipstrynget iijcapislris. 
C1440 Prontp. Paiv. 276/1 •Kyplre of a welle, ielo. 

Kipe (koip), sb. Now dial. Forms: i cype, 
3-4 \?) oup0(k)> 4 kype>6 kepo, 8-9 kipe. [OE. 
fy/<f wk. f., app. =LG. kiipe {keupt') basket carried 
in the hand or on the back. LG. has also kipe, 
kiepe (recorded from 15th c., also spelt kppe, kypp)\ 
whence mod.G. kiepe, Du. kiepeiporf). The rela- 
tionship of the forms is obscure, as is that between 
LG. kiipe basket and k^pe tub, cask, and that of 
OE. cype to ME. cupe \ see Coop 
A basket; ^spec. an osier basket used for catch- 
ing fish {pbs^ ; a basket used as a measure {dial.'). 

cjooo A^s. Cosp. Luke ix. 17 hlan nam ^ gebrotu he 
bclifon, twelf cypan fulle. a ixoo in Napier O. E. Classes 
xvui. 3 Corbes. cypan. c 1320 Cast, Love 1278 Twelf cupe- 
ful weoren vp i-bore. 1387 TrEvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 350 
He was {•lete a doun in a cupe {v, r. kype] over he wah 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvii cxlii[i]. (M& Bodl.) If. 227 b/2 
Wylowe. .J>erof beb made diners nedefulle binges to house- 
hold as stoles sotels panyers and kuypes. 1558 Acts Eliz. 
c. 17 § 3 No . . Person., shall fish., with any manner of Net, 
Tramel, Kepe, Wore [etc.]. 1706 Philcips (ed Kersey), 
Kipe^ a Basket made of Osiers, broader at Bottom, and 
narrow’d by Degrees to theTop, but left open at both Ends? 
which is used for taking of Fish, particularly at Otmore In 
Oxford-shire, where this manner of Fishing is called Kiping, 
and going to Kipe. 1879 Wrss_ Jackson IVard-bk.^ 

Kipty a strong o-der basket with a twisted handle on each 
side, of circular form, but wider at the top than the bottom. 
Ibid. Intr. 85 A kype is often used as a measure for potatoes, 
apples, etc. When fitted level with the top it equals a half- 
strike heaped. 

Hence Kipe v, intr., to catch fish with a kipe. 
Xi'piaff vhi. sb. 

>7oS (see above]. 

Kippage (ki‘ped3). Se. [Aphetic ad. 
p^e Equipage.] 

tl. ‘The company sailing on board a ship, 
whether passengers or mariners* (Jam.). Cf. 
Equipage 13. 

1578 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) III. X04 Considder diligentlie 
how mekill flesche may serve euerie schip and thairkippage 
for that present veyage. 

2 . ^Disorder, confusion* (Jam.); a state of excite- 
ment or irritation. 


Cf. such F. phrases as inettre cn piteux equipage to wreck 
or destroy (Littre). 

18x4 Scott IVav. lUi, The Colonel’s in an unco kippage. 
1818 — Br. Lamm.\xs\, Dinna pit yoursell into a kippage. 
1825-80 Jamieson s.v., One is said to be in a sad kippage, 
when reduced to a disagreeable dilemma, Lollu 
Kippeen, kippin (kipf'n, ki-pin). [a- 

Irish cipin : cf, Gael, cipean, cipein stump, peg, 
wooden pin.] A stick or dibble used for planting; 
a short thin stick. 

1830-3 Carceton 7>V7rVr(i843) L 133 A good root-growing 
kippeen. X84X S. C. Hall Ireland 1. 122 The tree beside it 
grew out of the Kippin of the spancel which she carried in 
her hand. 

Kipper (ki-paj), and n. Forms: (i cypera), 
4 kypre, 6-7 kypper, 6-8 kepper, 6- kipper. 
[Etymology uncertain ; it is also doubtful how 
sense A. 2, which goes with Kipfer?'., is connected 
with I, and indeed whether it is the same word. 

At the approach of the breeding season, the lower jaw of 
the male .salmon becomes hooked upward with a sharp 
cartilaginous beak known as the kiPy which is uwd as a 
weapon by the fish when two or more^ fight for the same 
female; from this ‘kip’, the name ‘kipper’ is currently 
explained ; but this is not compatible with the identity m 
kipper and OE. cypera^ ME. kypre, which, itself,, though 
phonetically unobjectionable, is also unproved, since the 
exact sense in which these words were used does not i^pear 
from the context. Moreover, in^ the quots. of 1376 ana 
i533~4i in B. i, kipper appe&rs to include both sexes.] 

A. sb. 1 . A name given to the male salmon (or 
sea trout) during the .spawning season, (The female 
Is then called a shedderi) 

Some recent writers give as the meaning * the ^le salmon 
when spent after thespawning season', thus makuig the te^ 
equivalent to Kelt ; but this is not borne out by ihe earlier 
instances, which, when clear, evidcnily relate lo the time 
when the fish Ls full of milt, and needs protection on account 
of Its breeding value ; nor does it harmonize with some later 
authorities, e.g. Jamieson, who s.ays, ‘ salmon m the 
state of spawning’; it is directly challenged by some (ci. 
quot.1879); and it seems to have arisen from misapprehension 
of such qualifications as ‘unseasonable*, ‘ opt wholesome , 
really applied to fish from the approach of the spawning 
5«ason, For this Pennant seems largely responsiWe; see 
quoL i766 in B. i. 

1000 Boeth. Afeir. xix. xa Hwy 50 nu ne settan on ^me 
dune fisqnet eowru, bonne eow fon lysieS leax oooe cyper • 
^*567 Surv. WarlxiJorth in Hist. Hortkumhld. (iS^) v. 
15J The salmon fishing mainteyned, no kipper slayne ai0Ue,e 

Yol. V. 
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the water of Cockett. 1581 Lambaroz Eiren. iv. Iv. (15SS) 
450 Any Salmons or Trouts, out of season, that is being 
kippers or sht^deR. 1597 Se. Acts Jos. F | 72 (ed. Skenci 
heading, Oi slauchter of redde fish or Kipper. 1634 in H. 
Riding Rec. (2885) HI. 11. 228 For killing salmon in time 
of kipper. 1703 Act 4^-5 Anne c. 21 The old Salmon or 
Kippers, which, during that Season Ix Jan. lo 10 hlar.] are 
out of kind, and returning to the Sea. X848 Chambers' 
Injorm. Jbr ^People I. 687 TTie adult fish fsalmon] having 
spawned, being out of condition, and unfit for food .. are., 
termed kelts ; the male fish Is sometimes also called aklpper, 
and female a shedder or baggiL x86t J, Brown Horae 
Subs. Set. H. 243 The poaching weaver who had ,. leistered 
^ kipper. 1879 T. T. Stodoart in Academy 30 Aug. 
151/2 On the banks ol our Scottish salmon rivers, thed^esigna- 
t\OTi kipper applied to the male fish before parting with 
Its milt, when the beak is fully developed. After spawning, 
It shares along with the female fish the term kelt. 1898 
IPesitit, Gaz.^ 14 OcL 7/2 The heaviest salmon . . was a fine 
‘kipper’, weighing clo^e on jolb., which be captured on 
Saturday last [8th Oct.]. 

2 . A kippered fish (salmon, berring, etc.) ; now 
esp. a herring so cured: see Kipper v. 

(It is doubtful whether the quots. from the Durham Acc, 
Rolls belong here ; they may relate to the fish in sense 2, 
without reference to any particular mode of preparation.) 

1326 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 15 In 11 Kypres cmp., 
3J. 4d. 1340 ibid. 37 In 6 kypres emp. et x salmons salso, 
zs.^d. 2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 336 Pre-^ervIng 
Salmon by making it into what they call Kipper: This is 
done by dividing it in the hliddle from Head to Tail, and 
drying it slowly before a Fire. 1815 Scott Guy AL v, YeVe 
no eating your meat; allow me to recommend some of the 
kipper. It was John Hay that catcht it. 1824 Carlvle in 
Froude A^ix882i L263 His heart.. is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. ^ 1837 hi. Do.novan Dom. Ecou. IL 231 Some 
people, in order to give the kipper a peculiar taste . . care* 
fully smoke it with peat-reek or the reek of juniper bushes. 

B. adj. (atirib. use of sb.) 

1 . Said of a male salmon (or sea trout), at the 
breeding season; see A. i. In quots. 1376 and 
1533-4 ‘kipper’ appears to include both sexes. 

(x 3 ;j 6 Rolls Parlt. II. 331/2 Qe null Salmon soit pris en 
Tamise entre Graveshend & le Fount de Henlee sur Tamise 
en temps q'it soit kiper: C’est assavoir, entre les Festes de 
i’lnvention del Crois, St le Eplphanie.] 1533-4 Act 25 
Hen. VIII, c. 7 That no maner of persone or persones 
. . frome the feaste of the exaltation of the holy crosse to the 
feaste of Seynt martyn In vvynier .. kyll or distroye any 
Salmons not in season called k«per Salmons. 1558 Act x 
Eliz. c. 17 § X Any Salmons or Trouts, not being in Season, 
being Kepper-Salmons or Kepper-Trouts, Shedder-Salmons 
or Shedder-Trouts. 2603 Owen Pembrokeshire (i89t) 2x8 
In wynter, when, .they are found kipper, lean© and vnbole- 
some. j 6 s 3 Walton Angler vi X36 The He Salmon ..is 
more kipper, & less able to endure a winter in the fresh 
water, than the She is. 2766 Pennant Zool. (1769) HI- 24* 
After spawning they [salmon] become very poor and lean, 
and then are called kipper. 

2 . iratisf. Shaped like the lower jaw of a kipper 
salmon : see etymological note above. 

x8za Hocg Perils of Man II. ii. 50 Tam and Gibbie, with 
their long kipper noses, peeping over his shoulder. 

C. atlrib. and Comb.^ as + kipper-time, the 
period of close-time for salmon. 

2706 Phillips, KipPer'Timey a Space of Time between 
the Festival of the Invention of the H. Cross May 3d. and 
Twelfth-Day; during which. Salmon-fishing m the River 
Thames was forbidden by Rot. Pari 50 Edw. 3. ISce quot. 
2376 in B. 1.1 2894 Hall Caine Manxman m. xil 171 The 
ould kipper-box rolling on a block for a boat at sea— do you 
mind it? 1899 Daily Nervs 27 Oct. 2/3 At Great Yarmouth, 
where there are some 350 boats and some 4,000 fishermen 
and kipper-girls engaged in the great bernng fishep'.. 
some 8<» girls are curing the enormous catches for the Con- 
tinental and the other markets of the world. 

Kipper,*'- [?f. prec. sb. 

If really derived from the sb., it seems most reasonable^ to 
infer that this process was originally used for the preservation 
of * kipper ’ salmon ; but no direct evidence has been found.) 

trans. To cure (salmon, berring, or other fish) by 
cleaning, rubbing repeatedly with salt and pepper or 
other spice, and drjdng in the open air or in smoke. 

X77T [see Kippered belowj. 2835 Southev in C Souchey 
Life SI. 281 Salmon which be bad kippered the preceding 
nieht. 2848 Life Normandy (1863) II. 56 [Salmon out of 

season] are. .more frequently kippered ; that j® 

are cured wiih salt, sugar, and spice, and then dnrf m the 
smoke, 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 2 OcL 25/x Smoking and 
kippering them [roackercl) for wio^ use. 

Hence Ki'ppored ///- a . ; Krppenng vbl. sb. 

,773 Mbs. Grant Lctt./r. Aloiinl. (2807) I. ii. 20 We had 
k^pered salmon. vj^^Statist Acc. Scot. tSUrlvigs. XVI. 
ia2 %c kippering of salmon is suaxHsfully practised in 
ceverat oarts of we parish. 1863 m Tyneside Songs 91 
A c^k r.he beS k^Ur'd hemns; i83s Pali Mall G. 

Characteristic of a ‘kipper* fish: see Kippeb a. i. 

Narli. &. (.8«) ^ [The ^mon] U 

thefprohibited the benefit of alt-water to bathe h« fine.. 
w^hich is the natural cause other fapperish mfinnitj. 
triTiner-nut. [Origin unknown. 

Snieclure of HempI (Fail. Mod. Laag. Wrr«t 
Amirica XI V. ,S5) 'bat kipper is here a yanant of Peppir, 
jickie% «ns= ‘ pSngcnt •, does not seem justtfied.J 
1 = EAKTH-KOT I. ... XT r- V 

7.07 Geb-skde Hcrial n. eccotv. 505 Nut E^ 

rSS or Kipper Nnr. lii. N.ix thasia,gne, 

Ucstnui, or ^ Chestnut. J7za Qut.tcv 

'ufpte. 348 1-he K>PPet-nut or 

Vi'T nut ^ SowEBBV Jffrti. Bot. (ed. 3k 
% The tuber of the Heath-pea: =EaETa-^'OT 3. 


rSfij Fnioit Pop. Names Brit. Plants. 2879 Bbittek & 
Holland Plani-n. 

Kippe-sole, corrupt f. Kittisol. 

Kipple, Sc. and dial. f. Couple sb. and v. 
tKipsey, Mbsey. Ohs. exc. dial. Also y 
kybzey. [Origin uncertain : cf. Kipe.] A small 
wicher-basket. 

2615 Markham Eng. Houseuf. 111. i. fi668) 96 With a 
gathering hook, gather those which be full Ripe, and put 
them into your Cherry-pot, or Kybzey, hanging by your side 
or upon any bough you please. 2706 Phillips, Kibsey, a 
kind of Wickei^basket, 1754 Martin Eng. Did. fed. a), 
Kibsy, a sort of wicker basket. 2879 Horsley in Macm. 
Mag. XL. 501, I was coming home with my kipsy (basket), 
Earat, obs. form of Carat. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 50 If one kirat of it be geven in 
wine, it maketh a man ivonderfully dronken. 2626 Bullokar 
Eng. Eapos.y Kira/, an Arabian word sigmiyins tba u eigbt 
of three graines. 

ECirb,Klirble,Kirb-roof, Kirch, van Curb, 
Kerb, Curble, Curb-roof, Curch. 
Kirchenwasser : see Kibschwasser. 
Kircher, -ehowe, obs. ff. Kercheb, Kerchief. 
Kirie-mirie-buff; see KERRy-iiERBY-BUFF. 
Kirlc(k 5 jk, Sc. keik), sb. Forms: 3 (Or//s.) 
kirrke, 3-7 kirke, 4-6kyrk0, 4-7 kyrk, (4 kirc, 
6 kerke, 6-9 kurk), 4- kirk. [Northern form of 
Church : cf. OF. and ON. klrkja^ Va. kirke, 
Sw. kyrka."] 

L The Northern English and Scotch form of the 
word Church, in all its senses. 

a. In Northern English: formerly used as far 
south as Norfolk ; and still e.xtending in dialect 
use to north-east Lincolnshire ; see E. D.D. Fre- 
quent in proper names all over its original area. 

ezzoo Ormin 3533 Halljbedd inn hiss kirrke. ^2330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (1810) 92 Clerkes of holy kirke. <2x340 
H AsipoLE Psalter Prol., pis boke , . is mast oysed in halykyrke 
seruys. ^1400 Alelayne 29 In kirkes and abbayes that there 
were. rx45o Aiirour Saluacioun 2422 After the trewe 
kyrkes vsage. e 2550 Cheke Matt. xvj. 18 note. Yis word 
church . . commeth of y* greek xvpiaxdv. . as ye north doth yet 
moor truU sound it, y" kurk, and we moor corrupili and 
frenchlike, y* church. 2579 Spenser Sheih. Cat. July 97 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre.Has bene an old- 
sayd sawe. a 2656 Ussher Power Princes ii, (1683) 234 
That place which. .all men did call a Kirk. 1674-92 Rav 
N. C, Words 41 Kyrk, Church, xvpnwdi'. 2785 HtnTON 
Bran New Work (Westmid.) 14 Be serious and devout, 
net come to kirk with a moon belief. iZoa in Anderson 
Cumbld. Ball. 24 Heller skelter frae the kurk. xSxB Craven 
Dial, s. V., He’s os poor as a kirk mouse. 2877 Holdemess 
Gloss., Kirk, a church. Not much used. That at Owtborne 
on the coast is called the ' Sister Kirk '• 

b. Used in literary Sc. till 1 7th c.,ai}d still retained 
I in vernacular use in the general sense of ‘church*. 

I 2375 Barbour Bruce \\. 71 Quhen be..In-ii]I the kyrk 
Schyr Ihone baid slayn. CX47S Rau/Coityar 574 The nie 
Mes was done, The King with mony cumly out of the Kirk 
is cane. 2567 Cude 4- GocUie B. (S. T. S.) xz We trow the 
kirk CathoTik be Ane Faiihfull Chrisiln cumpanic >643 
Petit. Ass. Kirk Scot.^ in Clarendon Hist. Reh, vi. § 340 The 
Kirk of England (which We ought to tender as our own 
BoweU). 2&8 in Kec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) I. 507 All the 
corruptions that have been formerly in the Kirks of Cod 
in these Lands [England and Scotland], ax^o Drumsi. 
of Hawth, Poems Wks. (X711) ^ The Scoltisn kirk the 
English church do name; 'I'he English church the Scots 
a kirk do call, a 2653 Binning d'rrr/r. (1743) 6c7 Unless their 
prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk. <2x704 X. Brown 
Cupid turn'd Tinker Wks. 2730 L 1x2 At play-house and 
kirk Where he slily did lurk. 2786 Burns Twa Dogs xg At 
kirk or market, mill or smiddie. 1894 / Ian Maclarcn ' 
Bonnie Brier Bush, Lachlan Catiipbellui. 145 Away on the 
right the Parish Kirk peeped out from a clump of trees. 

c. Id official use, the name ‘ Kirk of Scotland * 
gave place to ‘ Church of Scotland * at the date of 
the Westminster Assembly; see quots. 1645. 1648. 
But (d) in subsequent English (as opposed to 
Scottish) usage, the term ‘ kirk * has often been 
opposed to ‘ church ’ to distinguish the Church of 
Scotland from the Church of ^gland, or from the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. So free Kirk for 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

C. 1560 {titled The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scot- 
land. 1637-3® Row Hist. Kirk (1642) 3 Instructed.. in the 
exact knowledge of the Estate of this Kirk of Scotland. 
2645 in Rec. Kirk if Scot. (1838) I. 431/1 Subscribed in 
name of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, by 
the Moderator of the Assembly. [2643 /bid. I. 506 (title) 

A Declaration and Exhortation of the General As^mbly of 
the Church of Scotland, to their Brethren of England. 1691 
[title) The principal Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland convccned at Edinburgh the xdth day 
of October, i69al 

d. a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. xn. § xxr Nor did she 
(the queen] prefer the glory of the church of England before 
the sordidness of the kirk of Scotland. 2708 Swift Sacram. 

Test Wks. 2753 II. L 135 To s«car .. as they do now in 
Scotland, to be true to the kirk, xypt Hamison Alem. 
Wesley II. xg A member of the kirk. 1831 Macaulay Ess.. 
Hamp,ien (1S87) 219 This government.. called a general 
OLSsembly of the KirL 1850 WHirrce Ess. 4 Rev. (cd- 3) 

I. 2x3 Examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. 1854 Kingsley Let. 22 Feb. in Life xii- (1879) L 321 
Erskine and others think [the lectures] will do much goed, 
but will infuriate the Free Kirk. 

2 . Sometimes afiecled to render Do. kerk, LG. 
kerke, or Ger. kirche. 

1673 Ray Jounu Lew C. 25 Here [Delft] are two large 
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Churches, the one called the old, the other the new Kirk. 
1851 Longf. Cold Les^. 11. Village Ch, 69, I way to yon 
kirk go, To read upon yon sweet book. 

3 . Phr. (.Sc. coilog.) Zb make a kirk and a mill 

ofx to put to any use one pleases, to do what one 
will with. But Kelly gives what may have been the 
earlier meaning. . 

xjax Kelly Sc, Prov. 252 Make a Kirk and a Mill of it, 
that is, wake your best of it; It docs not answer to the 
English, ‘Make a Hog or a Dog of it’; For that means, 
bring it either to one use, or another, rSaa Galt Entail I. 
xviii. 147 The property is my own conquestlng..and surely 
I may make a kirk and a mill o't an 1 like. j 837 Mrs. 
Alexander Monaz Choice 11 . vii. 173, I doubt but the man 
I let the land to is just making a kirk and a mill of it. 

4. atirib. and Comb, (see also, in many cases, 
corresponding combinations of Chuuck) : as kirk 
acty belli door, -^oer, gcfvernmenly preacher y rent, 
steeple, stile, vassal, writer', kirk-greedy, kirk- 
like adjs, ; kirk-assembly, Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; kirk-burial, burial within 
a church; kirk-fast, a fast ordained by the Church; 
f kirk-feuar Se. - cJiurch-feuar (CHuncH sh. 18) ; 
kirk-gate, the high-way or street leading to a 
church ; kirk-keeper Sc., a constant attendant at 
the kirk; f kirk-lair Sc., ‘a lair or burial place 
within a church, the right of burial within a church* 
(Jam. Supply \ f kirk-loom, church machine or 
utensil; kirk-shire (see quot.); kirk-skail, 
•akailing Sc., the dispersion of the congregation 
after divine service; kirk-work .SV. -- Cuuuck- 
woUK a, ; kirk-wyud, the lane leading to a church. 
Also Kirk- ALE, -garth, -yard, etc. 

1606 Bjrnie Kirk'Buriall xix. The *Kirk acts against 
*Kirk-bu5iall. 175* Carte Hist. Enfc. III. 425 Going. .to 
the ^Kirk*a»sembly at Edenburgh. 1830 Galt LaiurU T. 

VI. ii. (1849) 25; To hear the far>otr *kirk‘bell ringing. 28x4 
Scott Wav. xxx, He would drive a nail for no man on the 
Sabbath or *kirk.fast. 1820 — htonast, xvii, The son of a 
*kiik feuar U not the stuff that lords and knights arc made 
of. 2643 Declar. Commons^ {Reh. Ireland) 56 Desires for 
establishing Unity of Religion, and Uniformity of *Kiik- 
government. 2882 J. Walker ^ajnit ioAutd Reekie, etc. 42 
Henelrwas godly nor ^kirk greedy. 2815 M. xi, 

A constant *kirk-kecper she is. x6o6 BtRsie Kirk^Burxall 
xix, Secluding all from the 'Ktck.laire. <1430 Holland 
Jlowtat 82 The plesant Pacok. . . Constant and ■'kirklyk vnder 
his cler cape, Mytetit, as the maner is. 2819 'I'cnnant 
Pa/is/ry Storm'd (1827) 201 The mickle pu pit?,. was the 
Cardinal’.s am *kiik*]oom. He brocht It in a ship lirae Rome. 
2^ Likgaro Aug;lo-Sax. Ch. (tSsSi I. Iv. 144 note, These 
districts allotted to priests were called priestshires, shrift, 
shires, or *kirkshires. 2843 IIkthune Sc. Firaide Star. 283 
Hame again At "klrk.skail time she came. 1819 Lockhart 
PeUPs Lett. IxxIH. Ill, 265 When the service is over. .(for 
which moment the Scotch have, m their language, an appro, 
prlate and picturesque term, the *kt(k skaillngi. 1826 X. 
Wilson Noii.Aut&r. Wks. 1835 11.31a The cock on a 'klrk- 
steeple. 2552 Ly.soesay Monarche 4729 Thay hauld the 
Corps at the *k 1 rk style. 1820 Scorr Mcnait. 111 , To hear ye 
even the ^dy of Avenel to seeking quarters wi’ a •kirk* 
vassal’s widow 1 1430 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Contnt, 
App. III. 32 fA penalty of 1^20 Scots to be paid to the] 
^kirkweik [of Glasgow]. 2467 [see Church-work], 168a j 
G. Hickes spirit oyPojeryPitX. 1 , Citing out of the •Kirk- 
Writers their Papal, ..Schismatical and Rebellious Prin. 
ctples.^ 1888 Barrie W/icsi a Man's single A kitchen in 
the *kiik.wynd of Thrums. 

Kirk, V. Now Sc. [f. Kirk, 

1. irons. Church ti. i. 

0x425 WvNToUN Cron. v. xii. 4904 In honoute off that 
madyn clere That wes kyrkkyd as that day, CX470 (see 
Church v. xb]. x8i8 Scott Urt. Midi, xliii, I'm to be 
mairied the morn, and kirklt on Sunday. 2825 Jamieso.s, 

A bride is said to be kirhit, the first time she goes to church 
after she has been married ; on which occasion she is usually 
attended by some of the marriage-campany. ..A family is 
also said to be kirkit, the first time they go to church after 
there has been a funeral in it. 2892 Barrie Little Minister 
xUv, All he had to do was to rc.niarry him, and kirk him. 

-|- 2. To lay up or deposit in a church. (Cf. 
Church v. 3 .) Obs. 

1606 BlRNlE Kirk-Buriall xi, The wel deseruiag by the 
purse, ..was in vse to be Klrked vp in burial. 

3 . To send or drive (the ball) to the church, as a 
goal. 

2834 T. Brown in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 46 The 
person who succeeded in kirkingor in milling— such arc the 
phrases — the. .golden ball. 

Hence Ki’rking vbl. sb. (also attribi). 

C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 352 It was bot till a kyrkym 
fesL 1818 Edtnb. Mag. Nov. 414 On Sunday comes the 
kuking. The bride and bridegroom, attended by their 
office-bearers, ..walk to the kirk.^ .\tod. Sc. saying,^ 
is a bride fra’ her crying to her klrklng ’ (L c. from the pro. 
clamatlon of banns to her first attendance at church). 

t Kirk-ale. Obs. In s kirkehale, 6 kirkall. 
;= Church-rle. (But in quot. 1470 (if not simply 
an error) app. used as = Churching 1 : cf. quots. 
1568 s.v. Church v. 1 b, 1297 s.v. Chdrch-g.vng.) 

c 1470 Harding C 4 r< 7 /t. cxxii. ill, 'To light HisCandill then, 
..at his klrkehaleand puryfic.icioiu c isyo Durham Depos, 
(Surtees) 243 This examlnaie being at a kirkall at the said 
Anne father'’ s house. 

+ Kirked, a. Obs. ? a dialectal variant of 
Crooked (or peih. a scribal error for kroked), 
c 2400 Rom. Rase 3x37 His nose frounced fuUe klrked 
stoode. 

Kirkemesse, obs. variant of Kermis. 


Kirker (ko'ikw), rare. [f. Kirk sb. + -erI.] 
A member or adherent of the ‘kirk*, i. e. the 
Church of Scotland- Now Oh.txc.colloq. in comb., 
as Auld Kirker (an adherent of the ‘auld kirk‘), 
Kree Kirker. 

2680 G. Hickes Spirit 0/ Popery 5 Which Is the Kirk, and 
Kirkcrsusualsencc office grace, according to ihe.\ssctubries 
larger and shoiler Catechisms. 17x6 M. Davies Aihen, 
Brit. II. 310 Twenty Eplscopals..to one Kirker of the 
Calvinisilcal Order. 2893 Daily Kens 10 June 5/8 * What 
aboot..tbe mlnisteis wlia are na* auld Ktrkers?' his cum* 
panion,..a Free Kirker, rejoined. 

Kirkereve, nortl). var. Chubch-reeve Obs. 
Kirk-garth, north, dial. Also 3 (Orm,) 
kirrkegeerd. [f. KtiiK sb. + GARTir, an enclosure: 
cf. Icel. kirk/u-gardr. Da, kirkegaard. Cf also 
CnuHCH-GARTUandKinK-YARD.l NorihcmEnglish 
» Churchyard: formerly prevalent from Cumber- 
land to Lincolnshire ; now much restricted, 
c 2200 Ormim 15254 To bittjenn juw i kirtkcgxrd. a 2300 
Cursor M. 27198 In kyrcgarlh, chapcll or kyrk. 2417 
Surtees ilf/Vi*. (1888) rt Ancnt Al H.ilow Kyrk garth wall 
on the Pament. 2483 Cath. Anel. 204/1 Kyrkcgartlie, 
eimiionum. 2508 Wtll in K. W. Line. Glois. s.v.. My 
body to be beried in the kirkgarth of our lady of ffrolhing- 
horn, 2708 T. Ward Eug. Re/, iif, (2710) 18 Crosses In 
Kiik.Gatihs, and in M.Trlcct places. 17B5 HunoN Bran 
Ketij Wark 14 A covetous man trapes to th' kirk -garth on 
a Sunday morning. 1839 Cuntlld. Wcstmld. Dial. 47 What 
they see i ih Kiik-garlh. [In Sualedate Gloss. 1873, Cnmbld. 
Gloss. 1S78.I 

Kirkify (kS’ikifal'), v. rare. [f. as prec. ; see 
-FV: cf CuuucHiFY.] irans. To imbue with the 
principles of the ‘kirk* or Church of Scotland; to 
make like a Scottish church. 

2662 R. L*EsiRANCEi?rAi/2i/w4/i»i/<*/r6 Your Kirkify’d 
Reformers;. .that made such Conscience of a Ceremony. 
1854 Hawthokse Eng. Notedks. II. 286^ St.^ Gileses 
Catliedial, .. having been ktrkified into three interior dlvi* 
sions by the Covenanters. 

KirMu-liead. Arch, [app, f Kirk sb.'\ The 
end of a building' in which the upper half of the 
gable is hipped off; the Irnncated gable and the 
triangular piece of roof above it ; = Jerkin-head, 
of which it is app, the original form. 

1703 T. N. City «V C. Purchaser 22 AH Buildings, where 
theie is either a Gable or a Kitkln-Hcad. 2727 dkadley 
Fam. Diet, s.v, Barge<ourse. 2852 Diet. Archil. I. 53 
Aliy building where there was a gable or KlrklnOiead. 

t Kvrkiat. nonce-ivd. [f Kirk sb. + -ist.] An 
adherent of the ‘kirk* or Scottish church, 

1652 Upquhart Jcvvl Wks. (1^4) 277 What bath been 
done by kuktsts these last do2cn ofyeers. 

Ki rkland. Sc. and north. ^ Church-land. 

e 1450 Holland Hoiolat 784 Thai etc of the come In the 
kiiktand. ^1500 RoxAts Cursing 31 in Lalng Atte. Poet. 
Scot. 212 Kilkland b.Ty, or gerss to a waill^ 2633 Sc. Acts 
Chas. / (1817; V. 128 With all manssis gleibs kirklands. 
Kirkless, Sc. form of Churchless a. 

x8o2 H. Mackeh-l Poet. (1856) 172 After a Sunday’s 
feast— or pa:>cal, Wl* you, yckirkic.ss, canty rascal. 1895 
Westm. Gas. 8 Jan. 8/x The kirkle^s minbters of his country 
..will applaud him. 

Kirkluaxx (kn’jkmren). [Sc. and north, form 
of Churchman.] 

L An ecclesiastic; « Church M. in i. (In later 
use only •Sr.) 

<^*340 U«e Churchman r). ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. 
(iYr«/a>i) 560 In quhat wysc pe kitkmtn did scruice, 
2440 In Corr^ etc. Priory Colaingham iSurtee.s) 113 Batth 
temporal lords arid kiikmen. 12x548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
Vlil, 255 b, Their Kirkmen preached, that in Englande 
was neither Masse, nor any service of God. 2638 Ait 
Assembly in Coll. Con/. II. 215 (Jam.) The civil places and 
powets of Kirkmen declaied to be unlasvful. 1733 Neal 
Hist. Purii, 11 . 238 That part of it [ihe Act] which referred 
to the Apparel of Kiikmen. 1853 Capekheao Bon-Accord 
lES (E D. D.) Nane but kiikmen darn’d to preach. 

2 . A member or adherent of the ‘kirk*, i. e. the 
Church of Scotland r see Churchman 4. 

2650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 205 The Kiikmen and 
their faction adhering still vciy rigidly to their mad princi- 
ples. 2660 R. Coke Power ff Suhj. 262 The English Presby- 
terians (who hod most iiasely accepted a canting thing called 
the Covenant fiom the Kirkmen of Scotland). 275* Carte 
Hist. Eng. Ill 425 A number of the most zealous kirkmen, 
meeting at Leonard's Craig near Edenburgh. 1893 Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XXXllI. 1002 Rothes had never been a fan- 
atical puritan ; he was a politician and a patriot rather than 
a kirkmaiL 

Kirk-master, -maister. ^utrtk. dial. 

1 . In northern English, A churchwarden. 

1429 Test. Ehor. (Surtees! I. 427 Item to the kyikmasters 
a nobill, 152* ChureJew. Acc. Wigto/t^ Line. (Nichols 1797) 
205 Ye cayrke mayslers of Wygloft. 2674-92 Ray N. C. 
Words Churchwarden. 2876 Mid. Vorhs/i. 

Gloss, s. V. Kirk, Kirkmaister. .often heara fiom old Mid- 
Yorkshire people, 

t2. .SVr. a. * A deacon in the church, one who has 
the charge of ecclesiastical temporalities* (Jam.), 
b. Thede.Tcon of an incorporated trade: see Deacon 

3. Obs. rare. 

*505 in Pennccuik Blue BlankeHxj%6) 44 Compelled, .the 
Kirk-Master ond Brethcr of the Surgeons and Barbaris. 
2 $*? in Charters 0/ St.Gtles. £<fcit. tBann.l 213-16 Kivk* 
maisters of the contrary and allare of the haly blude. 2573 
Sc. Acts /as. VI (181^)111.76* Thair was noiKIrkmaisleris 
or Deaconis appointit in the Porgcbinnls to ressauc the 
t3Lxatioun appomtit. * 


Kirkomanetic, a. nouce-wd. Labouring 
under ‘ kirkomania' ; adhering fanatically to the 
<Kirk’. ■ 

i6sa Uhquhxiit 7c:tc2'N\ti. (18341 sti New Palestine, as 
the Kirkomanclick Philarchaists would have it (Scollandi 
called. 

Kirk-acot : another form of Chokch-scot, q.v. 
Kirk-session (kaakiSe-Jan), The lowest court 
in the Established Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches, composed of the minister 
and elders of the parish or congregation. 

(The Flee Church having revived Ihe office of deacon^ has 
as its lowest coutt a Deacons’ Court.) 

2717 De Fob Mem. Ch. Scot. (1844) 6 The Subordination 
of Judicalories is such, and the Proceedings &b nicely ac- 
counted for by the KiTk-S_es.sions to the Piebbyiciles,by tl;c 
Presbyteries to the Provincial Synods, and by the Synods 
to the General Assemblies, that there can no Mhlakc p.T5s 
unobserved. 2806 Gatellecr Scot.^ (cd. a) Inirod. 19 Tlx 
Kirk Session, composed of the minister, elders^and dtacous 
of every parish, forms the lowest ecclesiastical court of 
Scotland. 2872 Sir H. Moncricff Pract, Fret Ch. Scott 7 
Thc^ Pastor or Pastors of each Congregation, along with 
a suitable number of elders who are not pastors, constitute 
a governing body which is called the KirK-sesston. 

Kirkset: sue Kirset. 

fKi*rkship. nonce-wd. [See -ship.] A humor- 
ous title for a church dignitary (? after worship), 
2720 Pol. Ballads (i860) II. 95 To know what liis Kir kvhip 
wouM h.Tvc em to do. 

[t Kirk-shot : hnown only in the ballad cited ; 
taken as » Churchyaid (but prob. a corruption of 
some kind). 

a 2837 Ballad, Weary Coble o' Cargill x. (Motherwell 
Minstrelsy 232; And there they got the bonnie lad's corpse, 
In thekiik shot o bonnie Caigl]!.] 

Kirk-shot : see Church-scot. 

Kirk-tOWU. Sc. Also kirk-ton. The town, 
village, or hamlet in w’hich the parish church is: 
church-low/t {Clivucn sb. iS). b. A glebe. 
2706 Sempill Piper Kilbarehan in Chambers Pep. Hum. 
Scot. Poems (1862) 24 Or who can for our kirk-town cause 
Stand us in stead? 2864 Glasgow Herald »6 May, The 
word Kirktoun . .applied to all coUections of houses, not farm 
touns, which surrounded parish kirks, 2873 E. \V. Robekt- 
SON Hist. Ess. 136 Ihe ordinary amount of Knktown or 
glebe assigned to the church.. was a half-davoch. ^1894 
Stevenson Olalla Wks. 1895 1 U. 313 The mountain village, 
which was, as we say in Scotland, the kirkton of that ibmly 
peo^d district. 

t Ki’rkward, sb. Hist. = Chubch-ward sb. i. 
2883 1 . G. Smith & P. Okslow Worcester 32 ’The klikward 
of St. Peter’s peaceably handed over the ke>*s, 
Ki’rkwardj {fidj.) [See -ward.] Towards 
the kirk or church ; churchward. 

28.. Ballad in Scott Hrt. Midi, xl, ^\Ticn six bmw 
gentlemen Klrkw.Ttd shall carry ye. 183a A. Cunningham 
m Blackxv Mag, XXXI. 996 hluch they talked upon ihetr 
kirkward way. 

Kirkya’rd. Now Sc. Also 4 kyrk-yarde, 
4-5 kirk(e)-5erd(e, 5 kyrkjerd, kyrkejerde^ 
kyrk-yhaxde, 7— iSf. kirkyaird. [f. KirkjA-*- 
Yard.] Northern form of Churchyard : now 
confined to Scotland : cf. Kirk-garth. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 29349 In kyrk-yarde aght naman him 
delucn. [2377 Lancl. P. PL U xiil. 9 No corps in her 
kirkc;crde ne in her kyrke was buryed. 24.. NominasC m 
Wr.-Wiilckcr 727/12 Hoc semilonitm, a kyik5crd. j^* 47 S 
Piet. Voc. ibid. B03/5 Hoe adrium, a kyike^erde.) ^2636 i>. 
JONSON 6‘a<f S/teph. 11. iii. Our dame Hecate Made 
gaing'uight, over the Kirk-yard. 2826 Scott Old 
Introd-.The Cameronian monuments, in the old kirkyardof 
Kirkchiiht. Neiu.York Scot. AmeriianOcx.^ Theauld 

kiikyaird on the giey hillside. 

Kirle, obji. form of Curl sh. 

1623 tr. Benz'enitto s Passenger .Arles to stiffen their 
kiilvs on the templet,, and to adoine their foreheads. 

Kirmess, -mish, variants of Kerjus. 
tKirsuew. Obs, [ti. Gqv. kirtmeve, (. kirren 
to coo, chirp, cry with a haish sound + meve gull, 
Mew.] The common Tern. 

It is doubtful whether the word has any standing in 
English except as occurring in quoL 1694 (transl. from 
German), which is also the source cited by Pennam, from 
whom subsequent writers get the name.' Mont.'igu {Ormtn. 

D/f/. 1802-3?) gives also prob. an error. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11.(17x1) 82, I have heard the 
Kirmew and Kutyegchf cry. Ibid. 92 The Kirmew hath a 
thin shatp.pointed bill as red as blood. ..It is 
called Kirmew fiom its Cry, 2766 Pe.nnant Zoei. (1700) 
11.428. . - 

Kim (koin, Sc. kern), sb.'^ Sc. and tiorHL dial. 
Also 4-6 kirne, 5-6 kyrn(e ; north. Bng. 7 kerne, 
7-9 kern, kurn. [Northern form of CHURN sb . : 
cf, ON. kirna, in same sense.] 

1 . A churn. 

*33®^ -^ec. Rclls Durham (Surtees)3it J*' 
pro eadem (dayerial, id. 2483 Caih, AugL 204/1 (Mb, A.) 
A kyrne, cimba, /scina. 2563 Wills 4- Inz>. N. C. (Suriees 
18351 207, j kinie wiih staffe xiiij**. 2682 Inv. m Hunter 
Biggar ef Ho. Fleming v\. (1862) 62 Ane say, ane kerne ana 
two four gallon trees. 1728 Ramsay Betty 4 KMeyxu 
may your kirn with fatness flow. 2785 Burns Adar. JJCU 
X. Countra wives. .May plunge an* plunge the kirn 
2820 Scott Monast. xxxv, I see it is ill done to tc^n the 
cot rhe w.Ty to the kiin. 2825 Bbockett, Kern. 2876 alia 
Yorksh. Gl., Kurn. . 

2. Jig. * Applied to a mire* in which the mud is 
chuinedup; ‘adisgusUngmixture*. ‘Tbegtounds 
a mere kiin.’ Gam.) 
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3 . Comb., as kirn-milk, -slaj^\ see Chubu. 

*549 Cornel. Scot, vi. ^3 Thai maid grit cheir of reyme, 
flotquhayc,crenecheis,kymmylk. x674-^xR.KYiV’.C.jrc7n/j, 
DUtter.millc. 1684 G. Mcriton Praise Ale 160 
(E. D. D.) Shcel hedge our kites with good kirne^milk and 
whig. 17*4 Ramsay IP'y/eo/AuchtcrmuchtyxXx^ 

Hetuke the kirnstafFbe the shank, a 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(1807) 225 My kirn-stafif now stands gizzened at the door. 
xStSScoTT Hri, Midi, xxvii. notc^ He dealt in the whole, 
some commodity called kirn>milk. 

Kim (k^jn, . 5 V. kern), Sc, and north, dial. 
Also 9 kern, kurn, cvirn. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy : ■ see Note below.] 

1 . A feast or meiry^making held on the com- 
pletion of the harvest ; a harvest-home or harvest- 
supper. (Thing and name are passing out of use.) 

1777 [see Kirn-baby]. 1786 Burns T-wa Dogs 124 iVs 
blealc.fac'd Hallowmass returns, They get the jovial, ranting 
kirns, When rural life, o* ev’ry station, Unite in common 
recreation. x8o6 Douglas Poems 143 (E. D. D.) Hame they 
gang to get the kirn. x8o8 Scott Marvt, iv. Introd. lot 
Who envies now the shepherd’s lot, . . His rustic kirn's loud 
revelry. 1883 Longin, Afag, Apr. 657 The oldest rustic 
festival here [m Lothian] is the harvest home, or ‘ kirn ’. 

2 . The cutting of the last handful of corn (the kirn- 
cut) on the harvest-field. Chiefly in the phrases 
To win {got) the kirn ; to gain the distinction of 
cutting down the last armful of corn ; to succeed 
in finishing the harvest ; To cry or shout the kirnx 
to cheer or shout in token of this. (Now rarei) 

x8o8-x8 Jamieson, Kim^ the last handful of grain cut down 
on the harvest-field. x8ax Blackm. Alag, 400 (Jam.), I shall 
either gain a kiss from some fair Up for winning the kirn, 
or some shall have hot brows foe it 1836 J. Af. Wilson 
Tales Bord, 11. 209 (E. D. D.) An hour would be sufficient 
to terminate their harvest toils and win the kirn. 18^ 
Henderson Folkdore N. Counties 66 When the sickle is 
laid down, and the last sheaf of golden corn set on end. it is 
said that they have * got the kern ’. [The words I have 
heard used in crying the kirn in Roxburghshire, a i860, were 
‘The corn’s shorn, the kirn’s won, Kirnie, kirnie, coo-oo-oo ! ' 
the last word much prolonged. J. A. H, hi.] 

3 . attrib. and Comb.^ as kint'bannocM, ’/east^ 
'mght\ kirn-cut ss sense 2; kirn-supper, the 
harvest-home supper (see also churn-supper ^ s.v. 
CauBN sb, 5) ; kirn- winning =« sense 2. 

tS24MACTAGGART Encycl, (1876) 405 A piece., 

of the "‘kirn-bannock. x8xo CroMEK Rem, NithsdaU 
^ong 259 From the same pin depended the *kirn-cut of 
corn, curiously braided and adorned with ribbons, x86* 

J. Grant Capt, of Guard Above the mantelpiece hung 
the.. kirn-cuts of corn gaily ornamented with ribbons— -the 
trophies of the last year’s harvest home. 1846 Drummonds 
Aluckomachy 3a lE. D, D ) .At fairs, *kira.feasts, and penny 
weddins. 1789 Burns Let. Latiy Gleneairuy Ac gala-iimes, 
such as New-year's day, a christening, or the *kirn-night,., 
my punch-bowl Is brought from its dusty corner. 1777 
*Kern Supper (see Kir.v-baby]. x8aa 26 The 

man., when he met me had been on his way to a kirn 
supper'. Chambers' Bk. 0/ Days \\. 370/3 In Scot- 

land, under the name of the ICirn or Kirn-supper. 18x9 
tn Anderson Ctimbld, Ball. 65 To murry-neets, *kurn- 
winnins*, Hannah ne’er went. 

\Uote. The instances of the word kirn or hern are quite 
recent, and leave us In the dark as to its earlier history. The 
popular notion often associates it with Kirn soAy Churn 5 
and there are positive statements that a churnful of cream 
was a prominent item in the harvest-supper (J. Nicol 
(fSos) I. 154. Hone yeardk. (1832) 10 Sept, 534/2? Hali- 
burton Puir Auld Sc. (1887) X48-9). See also churn,supper^ 
s- V. Churn sb. 5. But tnis may be due only to popular 
etymology. If the word were old, it might in form repre- 
sent an OE. *ge-cyrti = OHG. gikumi, shortened huym. 
churui, MHG. kiir/ie, burn, ‘corn collectively or of all 
kinds' (see Grimm, s.v. Korn i d). But this hardly suits the 
sense, unless indeed *yecyrn could have meant someihiug 
like ‘completion (of the reaping or ingathering of all the 
*• . (Prof. E. Sievers.)] . , 

Kiru (kain, Sc. kern), v. Also dial, kern, 
kurn. [Northern form of ChUAN vi\ 

traits, wild, absol. To churn; to make butter 
by churning, b. inlr. Of butter; To form by 
churning, to * come*. 

*5-. Wyfe of Auchtermuchty v, Scho kyrnd ihe 
and skwmd it dene. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. il in, Tibby 
kirn’d, and there nae butter came, a 1774 Fekgusson 
Poems 74 (Jam.) Nae mair the thrifty gudewife s^s tier 
las-ies kirn. i8ox in Anderson Cuntbld. RfH- *9 

kurn, and darn, and spin. 185^ Henderson Pop. 
Rhymes 56 (E. D. D.) The gudewlfe's butter wadna kirn. 

2 . trails/, a. traits. To mix or stir by a process 
like that of churning cream ; to keep turning oz^ei , 
"P, etc. b. zntr. To perform the act of stirring 
i>omething ; to puddle, etc. , , , 

^ *8»» Galt Sir A. Wylie xxxlv. (E.D. p.\ It would hae 
been mair to the purpose had ye been kirning ^ 
the pistleand mortar in your ain shop. , 

^co.'r/t Wds. 20 I've just been kirnin' through the Wo 
God. 189a N. Dickson AuUl Miiu (xSg'S) *06 Busy kirnm 
among day an’ makin' bricks. , , r u « 

Hence Kirned ppl. a . ; Kfruinff vbl. so.y ciiurn- 
ing. allrib. a.'ikintins-day-, kirning-runs=^'«/-»- 
■''■’if (Kirn ii.> ^5). 

VS» A. Wilson- i'aci Poems 59 Gin vn -ffi 

pl Y=’s=set the klrnan rung To !“=Jy (J*'? very 

J-tia. Hamilton Cottagers GUnburnte •‘•‘je / 

htft kirning after, her butter was burstet and S 
ii^sthing. 1824 Mactacgart Gallovtd. £ncyc/. (i^U 9 
Twas fed on new kirned butler-milk. *899 Crock 

-ix-j The morn, .is kirning-day- 

Ki'ru-baiby. Also kern-, [f- + 

ilABv jA '2, ‘ doll, puppet ’.] A rude semblance ot a 
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human, figure made out of the last handful of com cut 
on the harvest-field, and dressed os a female, which 
formerly played a part in the ceremonial of the 
kirn or harvest-home, and was afterwards often 
hung up on the fanner's kitchen wall until tlie 
next harvest, when its place was taken by a new 
one. Also c.alled kirn-doll or -dolly y maiden or 
kirn-maiden^ harvest-queen ^ and, in books, after 
a mistaken suggestion of Brand (quot. 1777), 
corn-baby. 

In the most usual form, the cluster of ears formed the head 
of the figure, while p.ort of the stalks were plaited into two 
arms, and the rest expanded as a body in skirls, the whole 
being decorated witlx ribbons or gaily dressed in doll's 
clothes, 

1777 Brand Pop. Antig. xxxi. 307 Kern . 5 a^>'..the 
northern ^yord is plainly a Corruption of Corn Baby or 
ImagCy^ is the Kern or Churn Supper of Corn Supper, 
X787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Kcrn-baby, image dressed 
up with corn, carried before the reapers to their melU 
supper, or harvest home. 18x3 Ellis Brand's Autiq. 
I. 422 note. An old woman.. informed me that, not half a 
century ago, they used every where fin Northumberland) to 
dress up something, similar to the figure above described, 
at the end of Harvest, which was c.illed a Harvest Doll, 
or Kern Baby. 1826 in Hone Bve>y./lay Bk. II. 1166. 
1846 Richardson Borderers Table-Bk. VII. 375 The 
corn-baby or kirn-doUy. x86(S W. Henderson Folk Lore 

K. Counties 66 When the sickle is laid down and the last 
sheaf set on end. .an image is at once hoisted on a pole. . 
crowned with wheat ears and dressed up in gay finery, 
a white frock and coloured ribbons being its conventional 
attire. The whole group [of leapeis] circle round this 
harvest queen or Kernbaby, curtseying to her, and dancing 
and singing. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Kern baly, 
an image, or possibly only a small sheaf of the newly 
cut corn, gaily dressed up and decorated with clothes, 
ribbons, flowers, &c. 

Kirnel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of Kernel. 
Kirre, obs. f. Quabry sb.l (hunting term). 

II Kirscll (Mrj), Also Icirsh. [F. kirsch, 
abbrev. of next.] = Kirschwasser. 

rSfig Ditily Aiair 25 Aun., Distillers of the cherry-stotie 
liquor, called kirsh. 1874 T. G. Aritmos in Lmgfclh^ds 
Li/r (tSoi) III. 22g, I tried coffee and kirsch, and they had 
the good old taste. 

II Eirsch-wasaer (kiT/vasar). Also kirsohea-. 
[Ger. kirsch{en)wasser, t kirsclu cherry + wasser 
water.] An alcoholic spirit distilled in Germany 
and Switzerland from a fermented liquor obtained 
by crushing wild cherries. 

iSia Scott Zc^. MontroseW, We had drunk. .about two 
mutchkins of kirscheii-Masser. r8a6 Disbaeli Viv. Grey 
viit. iv, A bottle of Ketchen Wasser, from the Black Forest. 
tSSS ^ ki. S. DeCamer ’ Kiichen Gardctt (iSdtl 148 The 
fatuous cordials known as kirschwasser and maraschino. 

Kirseu, -doin, obs. or dial. If. Cbbisten v., 
Christendom. 


f Kirset'. Sc.Lavj. Obs. Alsokerset.kirseth, 
kyrset(t. [app. a. ON. kyrrsda or kyrrsxti, 
sitting in peace and quiet, freedom from disturb- 
ance.] Exemption from the payment of taxes, 
granted for one year to a new burgess (see quot.). 

In some MSS. of the Bursh Lnwi the erroneous form 
kirksett is found : see Jamieson, s. v. ^ 

X4.. Burrow Lnwes c. 27 Quha sum evir be made new 
burges of a waste lande and he bafe na lands wythm be 
burgh herberyt in jjc fyrst ^ere he sail haf kyrset \Latin text 
kirseth] And efter J>e fyrst jeie he sail haf berbcr>t lande 
and byggyd. (1609 Skene Reg. Mai. X22 He may hauc 
Tcsplt, or conllnuaiion for payment of his burrow maiics tor 
ane zeare, quhilkb called nyrsett (rfc).] 

+ Kirset kyrsede, -ett(e, obs. ff. Cresset. 

1450-60 Acc. Rolls Durham ^Surtees) 88 Lc Kin»eitez m 
domo capiiulari et Rcfectorio. cxsffj Jnvyttory m M6. 
Ashmale 1519, If. X41 by In coquina: a chawfere, a brandlet, 
a kirset. 1505-6 Aee. Rolls Durham (Suttees) J04 De xi 
peir. feodi [coquina:] pro le kyr^it ad portam abb^hie. 
*589 Dill, l*' Trans. Cumbld. -J* Westmhl. Arch. Soc. X. 34 
On Kyrsede & y trepetts price vs. ^ 

Kirsiue, -some, obs. corruptions 01 Christian. 
Kirsp, variant of Chisf sb, 

Kirtle (kaut’l), sb,^ Forms; a. i cyxtel, 3 
cuer-, cuyrtel, 3-6 cur-, kur-, -tel(l(e, -til, 
-tyll; 4-5 corfcel, -yk 3 cer-, kier-, 2-5 
kertel, (5 -tyl), « kertle, O-y -tell. j. 3 
3-8 kir-, kyr-, -tel, 5 ' W"® 

kyrtle). [OE. cyrtel^Oli. kyriillyxmz (Da . kjortel 
tunic, gown, Sw. kJorUl skirt, petticoat) 
aoo. a dim. of Hurt- ‘short', commonly regarded 
as an early adoption of L* enrtus. The sense 
‘short coat', as opposed ‘ *a k ^ 
suit the ordinary meaning of the ON. word, but 
does not apply to the use in Eog-J 
1 A man’s tunic or coat, originally a garment 
reaching to the knees or lower, sometimes lorming 
the only body-garment, but more usually worn 
with a shirt beneath anti a cloak or mantle above. 
In Lirly instances freq. tnmsi. U tunica. As the common 
* ffnr an article of male attircykir/le seems to have gone 
Srcf UAc aKut or shortly ttf.cr’ ..5»: writer of the .6.h 
and 17th c. me it chiefly in describing rol^ of stole. I t 
survived to 

■'“"^'3 K-^JeS^ep § 17“= bj^esut sc«II sj ldnn 

kvrtcl oS3e yterenne. ciooo .tiFKic /Uii,. 1. 1). 
jiShS gold . . Bicss^ cow pallenc Qitlns. c »So /Ar/tor 


Matt. vii. 15 WarnieS cow wi3 leasan wjtegen, 
cumeS to cow onsceapene kcrtlen. cisoo Triu. Coll. Horn. 
139 He cbes..Sliue here lo shurie and grer .Aac to curtJe. 
f 4' Virtues 127 Se he benmiG Sc bine kicrtel, jif 

him pine mantel, r 1290 Bechet 1x55 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 
, V.^yrtel jwi^t ^llaunket, <1x300 Cursor A(. 4161 His 
kyrtil {Gbit. MS. cirtil] sal we rlue and rend, c 1386 Chaucer 
MilledsT. 135 I-cladhc was..Al ina kiriel ofalyghtwaget. 
1387 Trevisa (R olls) Vll. 307 pe curtellc of wolle 
and a pilche. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1255 fo onarme hym the 
knyght goys In cortyls, sor^iys and schone cloihys. X404 
Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxvii. 276 A man-.barcfoie, and in 
a whyte kyrtclL 1552 Huloet, Kyrtyll of a kynge wornc 
vndcr thcniantyll of estate, trabea. iS7qHAtiRii»os Engla/ul 
U. V. /JS77) i. zi6 Giuing them [kiughts of the Garter] 
a kirtle, gowne, cloke, chaperon [etc.]. 1706 Piitturs, 

Kirtle, a kind of short J.-icket. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xut. 
485 In such a kirtle as the eyes of all Shall loath to look on. 
1828 Craven Dial , Kytle, a kirtle, or a short coat wiihout 
laps or skirts. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 341 A 
white-haired elder clad in kirtle red. 

2. A woman’s gown. b. A skirt or outer petti- 
coat. (See quot. a 1S25.) 

App. in common use down to about 1650, and now, as 
an archaism, much more frequent than sense x. 

o. 0995 in Kemble Cod. Di/l, VI. Z33 Hio beewiS 
iEScJflladeJ Elhhelmmes deblcr, .hyre twih broccnan cyrteJ. 
c 1205 Lay. 4993 Htto nom hire on anne curtel {v.r. cuertelj 
..hire hem heo up i-iteh, hire cneon he was swiSe nehi. 
CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 12a Scho ;ede out In hir 
smok. .Withouten kirlelle or kemse. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. 
A, 203 Her cortcL.With precios perlez al umbe-pyghte, 
cx^^Gencrydes The quene dede on hir kirtiU fayre 
and well. cxefi^Digly Myst.w. 165 Here entrethv.virgynes 
in white kcrtelys. 1546 J. Heywood Frov.{lZ6^)2l Though 
ny Le my kyrtell, yet nerc is my smocke. 0x550 linage 
Hypocr. t, in Skeliods Wks., Your curfles be of silke 
With rochetes white as mylke. 1650 Howell Girafi’s 
Rev. Naples Yi. (X664} 9 Ladies and gentlewomen were for- 
bidden likewise to go abroad with wide-hoop’d gowns or 
kiriles, 1742 Shenstonb Sthoolmistr. 6s A russet kirtle 
fenc'd the nipping air. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Kirtle, an outer petticoat to protect the other garmenW 
from dust, &c. in riding. ..Scarcely, if ever, heard of novv 
; that pillions arc so gone out of use. 1873 Ouida 

1. X17 In her ruddy serge kirtle and her great Tuscan hau 

3 . ftg. A coat or covering of any kind ; a coat- 
ing of paint. 

*398* *58^ Isee CvmEL). 0x420 Pnllad. on Hush. t. 417 
Tbre kyriils do iberon, of marbul gieync; But first let on 
be drie, and then engrelyjnc A smaller cole aboue on that, 
1878 Gilder Poet <$• Master 14 The gray rock had not made 
Ot the vine its glistening kittle. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1530 in Weaver Wells /K/7/r{x8po) xi8 To by a kyrlDcIolh 
for my mother. 17*^ Cock-Uiini in Orpheus Caledouius 
(1829), 1 maun hae a silk hood, A kirtle-sark, wyllecoat, .^nd 
a silk snood, a 2800 Clerk's Txva Sons in Child Ballads 
(tSs?) 11. 67 Ben it came the Mayor’s dauthters Wi’ kirtle 
coat alone. 

+ Kirtle, sb.^ Obs. ? Aa error for kintle, 

QUhSTAU 

z688 K. Holme Armoury ni. 306/a Kirtle Flax is twelve 
heads in a bunch, ahd i» about an hundred pounds in 
weight. 2726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), A Kirtle of hlax is the 
qu.antity of about ICO pounds Weight, containing xa Heads 
in a Bunch. 

Kirtle (U5*jt*l), v. [f. Kirtle 
trails. To cover or envelop as with .a kirtle. 
x883 A. S. Wjlson Lyric of Hopeless Love Ixvjji, Dreams 
Kirtle thee in robes too fair For jealous Dawn to see thee 
wear. 1896 J. Lumsden Poems 298 Corn fields. .Kyrtie 
This God's acre like a queen. 

Kirtled (kaut’ld), a, [f. Kirtle + -ed--] 
Clothed in a kirtle: often in parasynthetic comb, 

1634 Milton C<;w«x 254 Amid’stthe flowrj'-kirtl’d Nafadcs. 
28x2 Bvron Ch. Har. ii. Iviit, The wild Albanian kirtled to 
hisknee. <2x850 Rossetti Dante if Cire. 1.(1874) 141 A 
lady. .sweetly kirtled and enlac’d. 

Kirve (k§iv), v. Also kerve, curve, [a. ON. 
kyr/a to carve %-.*kurdjan ; see Kekp.] 
fl. To carve. Hence kirviitg-knifc, carving- 
knife. Obs. rare. 

1484-5 Acc. Rolls Durham (Suttees) 649 Pro emundacione 
dele kirvyngknyffcz d’ni Prioiis, ixd, 

2 . Coal-milling. To undercut a scam ; to hole. 
Hence KiTviDg vbl. sb . , the wedge- shaped e.vcav.i- 
tion made with the pick at the bottom of -a seam, 
previous to blasting or bringing down the coal. 

1827 Wilson Pitmans Pay 11. xxvti, What he gat was 
varry sma*, Frac out the kirvens and the nickens. 1852 
Cree.vwell Coal-ltxtde Terms A^orthumb. ^ Durlu 33 The 
coaU obtained from the kirving arc always small; and as 
the size of the kirving is pretty constant. .it follows that a 
greaier per centage of small is made in working a thin than 
a thick scam of coal. 2865 Jei ons Coal Quest. (1S66) 72 
The waste of coal 111 the- * kirving ‘ or cut ^made by the 
hewer. 1883 Gkeslev Gloss. Coal Mining, Kirve, to hole. 
Hence fKirver (in 6 kyrvour), a carver. Obs. 
1536-7 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 703 Sol. Theme 
Whyihed,kyr\o', zcs. 

KirwaJlite (kauwanait). Min. [Named after 
R. Kirwan, an Irish mineralogist (1733-1S12): 
see -ITE^,] A fibrous, green, chlorilc-like mineral, 
found in the basalt of iJie North of Ireland. 

181X Pinkerton Petra!. I. 561 Kirwanite. 1833 Philos. 
Mag. III. 83 Kirwanite— Found by Mr. P. Doran in 
the Greenstone and Porphyry of Moume, and named by 
Dr. Thomson- 

Kis. Obs. rarc'^^. [a. Gr. x.V.] A tveevil. 

165S Rowl-and Moufefs Theat. Ins. J0S6 Tlic En:;lUh 
call the Whcat-wcrm KL, Pope, Bowde, Weevil, and Wibil. 

7 S -3 
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KISS.- 


KISH. 

Kish^ (kij). Also 8 kesh. [a. Ir. as (k/J), cets 
(kcj) basket, hamper: cf. Kishen%] A large 
wickerwork basket, used in Ireland chiefly for 
carrying turf; sometimes mounted on a car. 

X78o Young Tour IreL I. 6i A kish of turf burns 
2 barrels of lime. iSoa Edgeworth Irish Bulls s. (1803) iSo 
An Irish boy . . saw a train of his companions leading their 
cars loaded with kishes of turf. 1841 S. C. Ireland 
II. 125 notgy He pointed to the potatoe Kish which was 
placed upon the table. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xi\, 
166 The cars were in great variety, .some bore kishes m 
which a woman and some small children might be seen. 

L. Used, like gabions, in building the piers of 
bridges, etc. (see quot.). Hence Kish-work. 

1776 G. Sempee BuiUiing' in IVater 59 Kesh-wotk, that is, 
a kind of large Baskets, made of the Boughs and Br.inches 
of Trees, about the size of four or five Feet Square ; these 
they sink in rows, by throwing stones . . into them till they 
ground, and then filling them up. lUid. 60 They. ..so begin 
to build their Piers, banking the Kishes all round with other 
Stones and hard Stuff thrown ini 
Kish- (kij). [Etym. obscure, Cf. F. rAfoisg, 
in Normandy qiiiasse, Hassc scum of metals.] 
A form of impure graphite, which separates from 
certain kinds of iron in the process of smelting, 
floating on the top in the form of scales. Also, 
A dross on the surface of melted lead. Hence 
Ki’shyiZ. (see quot. 1835). 

x8i2 Sir H. Davv CJunn. Philos.-y^t There is a substance 
formed in iron foundries called kish^ of a brilliant appear- 
ance, usually in thin scalei?, analogous to plates of polished 
steel. It consists chiefly of carbonaceous matter united to 
iron. 1825 J. N icholson Operat. Mechanic 330 The apjjear* 
ance of this substance, called by the workmen kishf . . is so 
common an attendant on the production of the most highly 
carbonized iron, that the workmen have applied the term 
Mshy to that peculiar sort of iron. i88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss.^ /Cis/i, the blast-furnacemen's name for the graphite- 
segregations seen in pig-iron and in the cinder of a furnace 
making a very gr.Ty iron. 

II Kisheu (ki'Jan). /. of Man. Also kischen, 
kishon. [Maux kishan *= Ir, dimin. of 

Kish 1,] A measure containing eight quarts. 

1825 Pioits Manx Peasant in Hoiitston Tracts 1 . No. 17. 

8 She . . brought him two fat hens, and . . a kishon of oats to 
feed them, Hav.1. Cmns. Bondman t. vu, The April 
rain would bring potatoes down to sixpence a kishen. 

II KisMtomas (-tf?‘mas). Also kiakatom, 
kiaky-Thomas. [Corruption of an Amer. Indian 
name.] Kiskitomas nut, a hickory nut, 
i8§o Literary Worldi Nov. (Bartlett), Hickory, shell-bark, 
kiskitomas nut, Or whatsoever thou art called. 1858 Hogg 
Veg, Killed. The fruit of Carya alba, or Sbell-bark 
Hickory, are called Kisky Thomas N uts, and are also much 
esteemed in America. 

(I Kismet (krsmet). Also kiamat, kismut. 
[Turk,izi;«tf/, Pers.^«waf, a. Arab. qisviaif) 
portion, lot, fate, f. qasama to divide.] Destiny, 
late. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry f eaves 46 One day a man re. 
lated to me a story of Kismat or destiny. 1865 ]\Irs. 
Gaskeul in Cornh. Mag'. Feb. 2x9 It's a puy when these 
old Saxon houses vanish off the land ; but it is * kismet ' with 
the Hamleys. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i. 19 The 
stars or the fates, .or whatever you like to term your kismeU 
Kiss (kis), jA Forms: a. 1-4003, coss, 3-5 
cosse, 4-6 kosse. 4 cuss, 5 cus, cusse, kus, 
6 kusse. 7. 4-7 kisse, 5 kya, 5-6 kysse, 4, 7- 
kiss. = OFris. to, OS. cos^ kiis (MDu. 

ats, citss, Du. kits'), OHG. chus (MHG. kus, kos, 
G. ON. tor:— OTeut *kuss‘0z. ME. atss 

(kus) was app. developed from coss, as it appears 
to have had (u) not (ii), and occurs in texts which 
do not use cusse {ciisse) for the vb. The mod.Eng. 
form (like Da. kys, Sw. kjfss) is from the vb.] 

1 . A touch or pressure given with the lips (see 
K.ISS V. i), in token of affection, greeting, or- 
reverence ; a salute or caress given with the lips, 
a. cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 32 Ic hine to minuro cosse 
arasrde. ^xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 48 Mannes sunu ku 
mid cosse sylst, a noo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 309/8 
Oseulum, cos. <2x225 After. R, 194 Wo ivurSe his cos: vor 
hit is Judases cos k^t he ou mide cusseS. 13.. Gaw, ^ Gr, 
Knt. 1300 He had craned a cosse, bi his couriaysye. 1382 
WYCLiF6'i7»^.Sb/. i. I Kisse he me with the cosof hisroowth. 
1482 Monk of Evesham He. .with cossisand teiys 

watrj’d the fete of the crosse. <1x553 Udall Royster D. u 
ill. 24, 1 will not sticke for a kosse with such a man as you. 

/ 3 . X390 Gower Con/, II. 348 Yit wol he stele a cuss or tuo. 
c 1430 Hymns Virgin 12 Ful curteis was comelicus {rime 
ihe^us]. c 1440 PartonaPe *3236 Ther with she yaf hym a 
swete cus. a 15*9 Skelton P. Sparrow 361 Many a prety 
kusse Had I of hi.s swete musse. ^ . 

V. c 1340 Cursor M. X5779 (Giitt.) Wvd a kiss {oihtr MSS. 
coss, cosse] has ku mannes sune ynto J?! bandun broght. 
Ibid. 17198 (G6tt.) Kisse of saghtHng ku me bedis. <;x44o 
Proiiip. Parv. 277/ x Kys, or kus, osculum, basium. c 14^ 
Caxton Blojichardyn ix. 39 To haue a kysse or cusse of her 
mouth. ^ iSiSPilgr. Per/. (\V. deW. 1531) 278 b, Kysse me 
lorde,wilh ihekysseof thy mouth. 1599 ^nsKs. Much Ado 

H. i, 322 Speake cosin, or.. stop his mouth with a kisse, and 
let not him speake neither. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 502 He. . 
press'd her Matron lip With kisses pure. 1796-7 Coleridge 
To Sara 4 Ah why refuse the blameless bliss? Can danger 
lurk within a kiss? 1833 Tennyson iii. He drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul thro' My lips. x 85 * 
Hook Ch. Di^. US? i] 424 The kiss of peace . . was one of 
the rites of the eucnarisiic service in the primitive church. 
2871 R. Ellis Catullus^ vii. i Ask me, Lesbia, what the 
sum delightful Of thy kisses. 


2 . fig. A light touch or impact. 

1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. IV. lit. sd So swcetc a kisse the 
golden Suiine glues not, To those fresh morning drops vpon 
the Rose. x8ax Shelley Epipsych. Where the oebulc- 
paveri shore, Under the quick, faint kisses of tne sea 
'I'rcinbles and sp-arklcs. 1850 Tennyson Jit Mem. cxvii, 
Every kiss of toothed wheeKs. 

b. Billiards, etc, (See Kiss v. 3 c.) 

X836 T. Hook G. Gutucy III. 154 ‘ That is a cannon how- 
ever '. * Not a bit of it ! ..a kiss I* 1859 Crawlcv Billiards 
95 All these canons are made by a kiss from the cushion. 

1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 35 A proper laying of the 
balls will preclude the undesirable kiss. 

3 . Name for .a small sweetme.at or piece of con- 
fectionery ; a sugar-plum. 

1825 UKocicnTT, Kisses, small confections or su^ar plums. 
Perhaps the same as Shakspcarc’s kissmg-cpmtus, 2887 
Stevenson in ScribnePs Piag. 1 . 622/2 Munching a ‘barley- 
sugar kiss 

4 . A fanciful term for a drop of sealing-wax 
accidentally let fall beside the seal. 

2829 Vowig Lady's Bk. No drops, or, as our country 
cousins designate them, kisses, will fall in the pos.sage of 
the wax from the taper to., the seal. 2848 Thackf.ray Van. 
Fair xwW, ‘ Ik's Peggy O’Dowd’s fist’,&aid George, laugh- 
ing. * I know it by the kisses on the seal 1850 Dickens 
Detective Police Parly Wks. (Libr. cd ) VI II. 307 , 1 observed 
that on the back of ihc letter there w.ts wliat we call a kiss— 
a drop of wax by the side of live seal. 

5 . pi. A local name for the heartsease {Viola 
tricolor); ctkjss'me,Gic.y\n Kis3-,Ki3S-jie-quick3. 

2840 Si'UiiDnas Suppt. Forby, Kisses, the pansy; heart's- 
ease. 

6. Comb., as kiss^giver, -thrower; kiss^worthy 
adj. ; kiaa-wise adv., in the manner of a kiss. 

a 1586 Sidney Astr.^Stclla IxxUi, Thy most ki-^se.worthy 
face. X735 Fanshaw's in GuarinCs Pastor Fido n. i, 
Sh(L th.Tt is The best kiss-giver, shall receive her mc.Td. 2860 
T. L. Peacock Grylt Gr. 208 A most beautiful kxss-ihrower. 

1875 hKintixPoetas, Symphony Ups ku>:»*wLti set. 

Kiss (kis), V. Pa. t. and pple. kissed (kist). 
Forms ; a. 1-2 cysaan, 2-5 kyssen, 3-6 kysso, 
(4 kyae, kiae, 4-6 kys, kia), 4-7 kiaao, 4- kiss. 
B‘ 2-6 cuasa, 3-4kU33e, 4 cua, kua^w); 4-6 cus, 
kus, kusa, 9 dial. kuss. 7. 3-5 kesao, 4 kes, 
8. 1 cossian ; 4 cosso, 6 kos. Pa. 1 . 1 cyste, 2-5 
kyste, kiata, cuato, keata ; 4-6 kyat, etc. ; 4- 
kist; 3-4 ouasede, cosaedo, kyssedo, 4-5 -ide, 
-ed, -id; 4- kissed- Pa. pple. i cyssed, 4-(5 
(y)cussed, cossed, (i)cust, kest, kost, etc. ; 4- 
kist, kissed, [OE. cyssan (pa. t. cyste, pa. pple, 
cyssed) s= OFris. toxa, OS. kusstan (MDu. cussen, 
Du. kusseit), OHG. chussen, kussen (MHG, and 
G. kiisseti), ON, kyssa (Sw. kyssa, Da, kysse) 
OTeut. *kussjan, f. *ktt$s - : seeprec. Both vb, and 
sb. are wanting in Gothic, which has, in the same 
sense, kuhjan (cf. E.Fris. kukketi). Of the M E. forms 
those in J', i, were orig. Midland and Nortlicrn ; of 
those in u, the earlier, down to e 1400, had it as 
regular southern ME. repr, of OE. ; the later (in 
n not ii) are to be compared with the form kuss of 
Kiss sb.; those in e have partly e from it as in 
Kentish ; partly e as a broadening of i. The rare 
OE. cossian (pa. t, cossode), was a distinct forma- 
tion, from the sb. ; but the later examples (14- 
i6th c.) of coss, koss, appear to be merely the 
ordinary vb. assimilated to the sb. in its vowel.] 

1 . irons. To press or touch with the lips (at the 
same time compressing and then separating them), 
in token of affection or greeting, or as an act of 
reverence ; to salute or caress with the lips ; to 
give a kiss to. 

a. C900 tr, Bxdfis Hist. III. iv. (1890) x66 He.,scnom hine 
ha bl3 l>s:rc swiSran honda and c>'ste. c xooo /Elpric 
Gram. xix. (Z.) 123 Et oscular a te and ic eom fram Se 
cyssed. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 48 Swa h\va:ne swa 
ic cysse sc hyt is. /^</. 49 He cy^te hyne. cxz$oCen.^ 
Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilchegret. axyoo Cursor PI. 
17649 (CotL) He kLt \G6tt. khced, Trin. cust. Laud kyst] 
baini all. <ri37S Sc. Leg. Saints\.{,Petru5l in pan kissit 
pai ilk o}»er sai^yne. £>1400 Maundev. iv. (Roxb.) 13 He 
schuld kisse hir mouthe and hafe no drede of hir. 1480 
Caxton Chroiu Eng. cxciv, 170 He fell doune,.aud thryes 
kist the grounde. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie lu. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 292 With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be kissed, 
in other places their cheek, m m^iy places their hand. 
x66o F, Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 287 Where perceiving 
a Crosse, be kissed it with tears. 1221 .“iMHERST Terrs 
Fil. No. 3 (1754) T2 He takes the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy some have thought themselves sufficiently ab. 
solved from them by kissing their thumbs, instead of the 
book. 2847 Teukysou PrU\c. vi, 208 Kiss b« ; take her 
hand, she weeps. 187X R. Ellis Catullus ix. 9 Kiss his 
flowery face, his eyes delightful. 

c saoo Trin. Coll, Horn, 245 Hie his fet . . mid hire muSe 
custe. <zxz25 Alter. R. xoa Ure Louerd mid bis cosse ne 
cusseS none soule i>et Iuue8 ei bute him. 1297 R- 

Glouc. (Rolls) 310 Brut hire cluptc and kuste [v. rr.cussede, 
kyssyd], £•1340 Cursor PI. 5003 (Trin.) pei him cussed 
swi]>e soone And dude her sat^es to be vndone. 1362 
Lamgl. P. pi. A.Prol. 70 I>e lewede Men. .comen vp knel- 
ynge and cusseden his Bulle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
in. 127 pon pat h^de ycused Iv.rr. youssed, kysshed, 
kisslde) his doubter in l?e hi3e weyc. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 6 (St. Katherine, London) Kuericb brother and suster 
..aite re'K:eyuynge schule kusse eueri other. CZ450 Cov. 
Myst. ^Sbaks. Soc.) 88, \ crye the mercy, Lord, and thin 
Erlhe cus. ax 5 S 3 Udall Royster D. 2. iu. (Arb.) 23 III 


chieuc it dolyng foole, but it must be oust {rime mustl 
X567 Drant Horace, De arte poet. Bvj, Thou mighist^* 
hugge, and busse, and cull, and cusse thy darUng'aDuhe 
fruite. 2825 Brockett, Kuss, to kiss, ^ 

y. c 2200 Vices ef Virtues 2 17 Rih(t)wlsncsse and Sihsum 
nesse kesten hem to-gedere. a 2300 Cursor PI. 24533 I 
him |>an bath frunt and chek. c 1330 R. Brunne 'Chron. 
/FizTtf (Rolls) 6801 pc Romans hemke.>ie,&wentel>erweye. 
£,*375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviiL {Egipdane) 1050 Zozimas ran 
To kes hyre fete, c 1449 Pecock /J r/n 270 The! kessiden 

the feelc of the ymage. 

b. ciooo iELFRic Horn. I. 566 Heo 3 a mid micelre blisse 
hit awrehte, and wepende cossode. 238a Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 
27 He com nerre, and cossyde hym. 2555 Phaer VEneid 

I. 21 And swciely kost bis doughter dere. (So 2581 Twynb]. 

"b. trails/. Of birds: To touch lightly with the 
bill by way of a caress. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiu vil (MS. Bodl.) If. 2175/2 
pc culuere is a lecherous bridde and kussejj euerich oher 
lofore ye tredinge. a 2529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 2^ Now 
kus me, Parrot, kus me. 

2. in/r. or absol. : usually of two persons, in 
reciprocal sense, 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 9750 (Cott.) And dom and pes do samen 
ki’S. • 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810; 86 He said pan his 

avis, ‘ Kisse & be not wrobc At J>c first bei kiNte, as frendes 
fcUc to be. 2390 Gower Con/. II. 27 Therupon thei kisten 
bothc, 2470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vi, whan they were 
mctle they pulte of her helmes and kyssed to gyders. 26^ 
E. GIrimstone) D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. iv. 330 To make 
a ccrtainc sound with their mouthes dike people that Hsstd). 
2660 F. Brookk tr. Le Blancs Trav. 156 Then kissing in 
sign of pcac^ 2710-ix Swift Lett. (1767) III. Zq Kiss and 
be friends, sirrah.^ 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 271 Kiss and 
be friends, like children being chid ! 1850— ZiJ/rw.t^ncL, 
Farewell, we kiss, and they arc gone. 

To. traits, with cognate obj. ; also, to express by 
kissing. 

? 1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 34 We will kiss sweet kisses, 
and speak sweet words. 2864 — Aylmer's Field 472 He 
pluck'd her dagger forth.. Kissing his vows upon it like 
a knight. 1883 E. P. Roc in Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/a 
Coming to kiss good-night? 

3 . fig. a. trails. To touch or impinge upon 
lightly, as if in affection or greeting. 

a 1420 fsec 6 b). ^ 2502 Shaks. Ven. Ce Ad. 872 As she 
runnes,^ the bushes in the way, Some catch her by the necke, 
some kisse her face. 2593 — Rich, II, ni. iil iqx You debase 
your Princely Knee, To make the base Earth prowd with 
kissing it. 2596 — Plerch. V.v.i.9 ^Vhen the sweet winde did 
gently kisse the trec.s, 1627 F fxtham Resolves it. (lJ l (1628) 
1 Wlien a Rich Crowne ha’s newly khs’d the Temples of a 
gladded King. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. ju xi, The moon- 
beam kissed the holy pane. 2820 Shelley Low's Philos, ii, 
Sec the mountains kiss high heaven . . And the m^nbeams 
kiss the sea. 2829 Hood Bug. Aram xxxvi, ^VhiIe gentle 
sleep The urchin's eyelids kiss'd. 

b, intr. (in reciprocal sense), 

25Qa Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. it. vi. it Like fire and powder; 
Which as they kisse consume. 28x8 Shelley IVoodm. ^ 
Night. 54 Where high branches kiss. 2847 Emerson Poems, 
Hafiz Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 478 Let us make our glas^ kbL 2870 
Tknny.son Windevj 24 Rose, rose and clematis, Trail and 
twine and clasp and kiss. 

c. Spec, in Bowls, Billiards, etc., said of a ball 
touching another ball lightly, esp. after it has 
struck it once, as in a * cannon’ at billiards. Const. 
trails, of the one ball, or (in causal sense) of the 
player; or intr. (in reciprocal sense) of the two 
balls. 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles euery one 
craues to kbse the maister. 2622 Sh-aks. Cymh. 11. L 2 When 
1 kist the lacke vpon an vp-cast, to be hit away. 2873 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards i8t If played a true half 
ball, the red and white will kiss and spoil the cannon. 1874 

J. D. Heath Croquet Player 35 The roll of pressure of the 
mallett must not send the rear ball so as to catch or ‘kiss 
the front one. 2894 Comh. Plag. Alar. 275 The balls kissed 
and glided off gently at the exact angle required. 2897 
Daily Chron, 16 Feb, 5/7 Roberts made a prettycannon off 
the red, kissing the white out of balk. 

4 . trails, with adv., prep., ox compl. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing : as to kiss away — to remove, 
put away, or lose by kissing. (///. and fig.) 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. m. x. 7 We haue kUt au'ay King- 
domes, and Prouinces. 1820 Shelley Sensitive Plant n. iv, 
The morn kissed the sleep ffom her eyes. 2832 Tennyson 
puller's Dau, xlx. Dews, that would have fall'n Jn tears, 

I kiss’d away. 1842 — The Daydream L'Envoi iii, That 
I might kiss those eyes au’ake 1 1856 Alps. Browning Aur, 
Leigh 1. 52 Kissing full sense into empty words. 

t6. trans. To cause to kiss, fraternize, or 
associate. Obs, 

2562 A. Scott Nexv Year Gift Q. Pfary 127 SicCbristianis 
to kis w‘ Chauceris kuikis God infe he grace; 

6 . Phrases, 

a. To kiss the hook, i. c. the Bible, New Testament, or 
Gospels, in taking an oath (cf. Book sb. 4 a). b. To I^s 
the cup, to take a sip of liquor; to drink. C. To kiis 
the dust, to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slainj 
to yield abject submission, d. To kiss the ground, \d)Xo 
prostrate oneself on the ground in token of homage; {b)pg 
to be overthrown or brought low. e- Tc kiss the haoui 
{hands) of a sovereign or superior, as a ceremonial greeting 
or leave-taking, or on appointment to an office of state 
under the sovereign ; formerly, in complimentary speech or 
Writing, merely = to pay one’s respects, to salute or bid 
well. f. To kiss the hare's jfooti see HarejA 2. S' fo 
kiss yke) pax \ see Pax. h. To kiss the Post, to be shut 
out in consequence of arriving too late. i. Tokisstherod,to 
accept chastisementorcorrection submissivelj*. tj. 
the stocks, to be confined in the stocks : tokisstheChnk, 

the Counter (see Clink sb.^. Counter sb.^ 7). 

a. 15*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 b, I shall true constable be .. 
so helpe me god and my holydome, and kysse ‘the boke. 



KISS-. . 


KISTVAEU. 


x6io Shaks. Temp, n. ii. 145 Come, sweare to that : kisse the 
Booke. 1765 Blackstone Comm, I, vi. (1809) 235 After this 
the king or queen .shall say, ‘The things which I have 
here before promised I will perform and keep: .so help me 
God and then shall kks the book. 1899 Besant Orange 
Ciri 11, xii, After kis'.in^ the Testament .. he turned an 
unblushing front to the Prosecutor. 

b. <1x420 Hoccleve De Re^. Prittc, 3815 More is..honur- 
able, a man compleyne of thrist, Than dronken be, whan he 
[je cuppe ha|j kist. X579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 25 IGss- 
itig the cupp too often. 1623 Cockeram, Deiibate, to sippe. 
or kisse the cup, x8o8 Scott Marm. v. xii, The bride kissed 
the goblet ; the knight took it up, He quaffed off the wine, 
he threw down the cup. 

C. 183s k Taylor Spir. Despot, x, 4x0 To kiss the dust 
before monstrous superstitions. X867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. Ivi. 129 She had yielded, and had kissed the dust, 

d. 1589 Pasquil's Ret, B, Ouerthrow the state, and make 
the Emperiall crowneof her Maiestye kisse the ground. 1601 
R. JoH.s’soN Kingd, fy Commiu. (1603) 149 In the Church 
he kisseth the grounde with his forehead. 1782 Cowper 
Boadtcea 10 Soon her pride shall kiss the ground. X84X 
Lane Arao. Nis. I. 86 He went again to the King, and 
kissed the ground before him. 

e. c IS7S Diunu Occurr, {Bannatyne Club) 332 The castell 
men kust tbair hand with schutting of small artailyerie. 
*593 Shaks- Rich, II, m. iii. 104 Thy thrice-noble Cousin, 
Harry BuUingbrooke, doth humbly kishe thy hand. X654 
Sir E. Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) II. 94 My sonne 
will kiss your hands in a letter of his owne by the next post. 
1670 Lady Mary' Bertie in ia//i Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 2t The Duichesse . . presented mee to kisse the 

S ueene’s band. ^ 1680 Lady Chaworth ibid. 55 Mr, Vice- 
amberlaine.. kisses your hands and begs your commands 
if any into France sudainly. 1710 Land, Gaz. No. 

He had this Day the Honour of kissing Her Majesty's 
Hand. 1768 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1, 159, I had 
intended to set off, as soon as 1 could kiss hands. 1809 G. 
Rose Diaries (i860) II. 434 The Marquis could not kiss 
hands for the Seals. X854 Cdl. Wise-mah Fabiola n. xxx. 
325 Fulvias,. kissed the emperor’s hand and slowly retired. 

h. cxsxs Barclay Egloges iL (1570) Biv/2 Thou shalt 
lose thy meat and kisse the post. x6oo Heywood xst Pt. 
Edxj], IV, Wks. 1874 IV. 47 Make haste thou art best, for 
feare thou kiss the post. x68i W. Rodertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 47s You must kiss the post, or hares foot, Sero 
venire bubulci, 

i. <2x586 Sidney A >‘c«2<f/<r It. (1867) 190 Yet he durst not 
but kiss his rod and gladly make much of his entertainment, 
*628 Shirley IVitiy Fair One i. iii, Come, I'll he a good 
child, and kiss the rod. 2774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Dm^ 
(1889) I, 271 If you will so far favour me, I will gladly kUs 
the rod. x8oo I. Milner in Life xii. (1842) 200 When the 
fits of illness come, 1 do not, I believe, properly kiss the rod. 

j. *575 Gamm, Gurion v. i. in Hath DodsUy III. 235 
Well worthy, .to kisse thestockes. 2588 J, Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 22, 1 will make thee kiss the Clinke for this geare. 
*6»o Rowlands Hight Raven (1872) xi You ki^e the 
Counter sirra. x6a6 Letter (N.), Some constables, for 
refusing to distrain, have Visaed the Counter. 

Hence Kissed (kist, poet, ki*sed\ ppl. a, 

CX440 Promp. Parv, 277/x Kyssed, osculaius, hasiaius. 
*59* Spenser M. Hubberd 730 He. .unto all doth yeeld due 
curtesie; But not with kissed hand belowe the knee. xBw 
D. Cook Dr, Muspratt's Patients, etc., Alitly Lance it, It 
was hard to say which was the more, .confused, the kisser 
or the kissed. 

Kiss- in Comb., forming and adjs, [Kiss Is 
the imperative or stem of the vb. j f Kiss-cheeks 
kissing or lightly touching the cheeks; 'j* kiss- 
cloud a., so high as to ‘kiss* or touch the clouds, 
cloud-kissing; kisa-co'w a., that kisses the cow for 
the sake of the milk, that stoops to indignities for 
a Consideration ; kiss-roe, local name for the wild 
heartsease; also, for London Pride, Herb Robert, 
and Spur Valerian {Centrantlnis rnbey) (H. Friend 
Dtvonsh. Plant Names 1S83); kiss-me-at (or 
b0iiind)-tlie-(garden-)gate, the cultivated hearts- 
ease, also London Pride; kiss-roe- ere -I-rise, 
heartsease ; kiss-me-twice-before-I rise, Love- 
hi-a-mist, Nigella damascona; kiss-my-loof 
a person given to compliment (cf. Kiss 6 e) ; kws- 
skyq., so high as to ‘kiss * or couch the sky. See 
also Kis.s-in-the-king, Kiss-jib-quick. ^ 

<**586 Sidney Arcadia(i622) 85 Inrowes of •Kisse-cheeks 
teares they raine. 1605 Sylvester Dtt Bariasn. in. 
234Drivingforth to *kfs..e<lDud Sina’s foot His fleecv Floclu 
*840 iVhy Monthly Mag. LVIII. 498 If we are . . to allow that 
the hope of Uviug renowned in story is a sufficient motive 
for all sorts of despised labours . . we have no such kiss-coi 
tastes. 1877 iV. IV.Liuc.Gtoss.fR'iss.me, the wild heart s- 
J787 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IL 26a Vio . 
^‘color . . Heart’s-ease. .*Kiss me at the garden gate, a iWS 

tORBY Voc. E, Anglia, Kissmie^Uhe-garden-gate. 

Bi»rr/- fr..j or T^TJ if m led ‘ 


Black yttd Shahs, vin Did you never hear it called^ 
aie-at-the-gate '? 1597 Gerardf. Herbal App., 

P^Irrse is Pansies. xdduR. TuRSExBMano/.ss^l^iS^l^i 
uaLo called., of some, *Kiss me twice before I rise. *Jg 4 
Crockett Haiders 97 [The smuggler .shouted) sug a set 
ktss-my loofs, you king’s men 1 ' *603 Fairfax E gii 
tv. Cypress with his *kiss*sky tops. ... 

Kissable (krsab’l), a. [f. Kiss v. + -ab^.J 
Capable of or adapted for being kissed ; sue a 
to invite kissing. ■ - 

■8>S SouTiiEv Lilt. (.856) III. 3 Love from all to all. and 
^es as many as you please to give to the P‘ jj „ 

the family. (5„u.iss Mrg. 

.•.>!« kissable mouth. iSot R. V.wu>>oL<fUt thatjaiua. 

Maisie looked more than usually kis-sable. 

Hence Kissabi-lity ; Ki*ssal5ly adv. . _ ^ 

*^ G. Allbn Philistia L iL 5* iHer bps) C 

^tical eye the distinct noiion of kis^bdiiy. x 
Jeaffreson Lodiy HmuUton ^ Ld, Nelson I. vi. 86 me 
«Ps that curled so kissably. 
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Kiss66 (kis/*). [f. Kiss 2f. + -EE.} One who is 
kissed ; the receiver of a kiss. 

• LvTToM_/V//J<r/« I. This Hebe, Mr. Gordon greeted 
withaloving kiss which the kissee resented. sSSjAt/um^uue 
1 Jan. 39/2 The shy e’^h^/er/e of the kissee and the inno- 
cent grace and audacity of the lusser. 

Ksser (ki-s3i). [f. KiS3z/. + -ebL] One who 
kisses ; the giver of a kiss. 

*537 Latimer Serm. bef. Convoe. Dj b. Some brought forth 
. .pedaries for pllgrimes, some oscularles, for kys-sers. 2552 
Huloet, Kysser,^ hanator, osculaior. <1x625 Fletcher 
Love's Cure ti. i, A kisser of men, in drunkenness, and 
a betrayer in sobriety. 17M Ld. Auckl.\nd Diary in Corr. 
(2862) II. 88 Everybody kissed everybody's hands .. there 
were 335 kissers, and eight that were kissed. 283a L Hu-nt 
Poems 169 Kissers of ftow’rs, lords of the golden bowL 

Kissing (ki-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Kiss v. + -ing 1,] 

1 . The action of the verb Kiss. 

<2x300 Floriz fyBL 513 Here kessinge lleste amile And )’at 
hem jmste litel while. <213x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 70 
Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 2931 Acoyntyng horn with kissyng & clippyng in 
Armes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 284 b, (Mostly 
embracynges, clepynges, kyssynges. 1697 Vanbrugh Re~ 
lapse V. ij, Kissing goes by F.avour; he likes you best, 
<2 17x4 Burnet Hist, Ref. (1820) HI. 101 So many bowings, 
cros.sings, and kissings of the altar. t86o Pusey Min. Propiu 
82 Kissing in the East was a token of Divine honour, 
whether to an idol or to Gcd. 

2 . aitrib. and Comb., as kissing scene, ^sitiff\ 
f kissing cause (app.) = next; i*kis 3 mg*corofit, 
a perfumed comfit for sweetening the breath ; 
kissing dance = Cushion-dance ; kissing-gate, 


a small gate swinging in a U- or V-shaped enclosure, 
so as to allow only one person to pass at a time ; 
T kissing-stringa sb, pi., a woman’s bonnet- or 
cap-strings tied under the chin with the ends 
hanging loose. 

x62o Ssvet}iaf/t Arraigned {iZiSi s2 Their very breath Is 
sophisticated with Amber-pellets and *kiasing causes. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IK v. v. 22 Let it .. haile ‘‘kissing-Comfits, 
and snow Eringoes. 2660 R. May AccompL Cook (1665) 271 
To make Muskedine*;, called Rising Comfits or Kissing 
Comfits. 2899 Daily News 14 Sept. 7/1 There was ihe 
famous ^kissing dance, ‘Joan Saunderson’. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Gloss., Cuckoo Gate, . called in Hamp<birea ‘kissing- 

f ate. 1886 Elworthy IV, Sour. Word-bk., Kissinggate , . 

t is only made to open far enough for one person to pass at 
a time, 1896 Westm. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7/t^ The disappearance 
cf the lost of the kisstng-gates on Parliament Hill. ^*735 
Arbuthnot Misc. Wks. 1751 lI-SoThe^kissing- 

Scene being at an end. 1705 London Ladies Drcssiug.room 
(N.), Behind her back thestreamers fly, And “kissinE-strings 
hang dangling by. x8iS Scott Hrt. Midi, xlv, The old- 
fashioned terms of manteaus, sacques, kissing-strings, and 
sc forth, would convey but little jnformaiion even to the 
milliners of the present day. 1690 Crownb Eng. Frier hi, 
30 Fy Sir : you ate a Priest, you have no “kissing-stuff 
about you. 

Kissing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2, ] That 
kisses : see the verb. 

IS90 Shaks. Mids. iV. III. ii. mo Thy lips, those kissing 
cherries. 1784 Cowper tel. to J. tTeviton 29 itfar., A most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. r8d4 W. CoRV 
Lett, d- ymls. (18977 132 In the wood we met just one 
kissing shower. , „ v , r 

b. Comb, kissjng-crust \coUoq^, the soft part 
of the crust of a loaf where it has touched another 
in baking; ‘also the nnder-emst in a pudding or 
pie ’ (Farmer Slang) ; kissing kind a., kind or 
friendly enough to kiss, on affectionate terms. 

1708 W. KinaCooLeo' >91 (R-) These brought him kissing, 
crusts rSja Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praiee Chiimuyswee^crs, 
How he would recommend this slice of while bread, or that 
piece of kissing-crust. 184. Barham IngoL Leg., NeltCoek, 
A mouldy piece of kissing-crust as irom a Warden-pie, 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1803} *53 Our fnends.. 
seemed more inclined to fraternize. Not that th^ were as 
yet kissing kind. i8S8 PaUMallC. i6 Dec 3/1 Russiaand 
Germany are once more kissing kind. 

Hence Ki'ssingly ailv. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxut. The breeze came so 
freshly and kissingly on my cheek. rSga Pall Mall Mag. 

7 Sept., She pouted her bps kissjngly- 
Kiss-in-tlie-ring. An open-air game played 
by young people of both seaes, who stand tn a nng 
with hands joined, except one who runs round 
outside the ring and touches (or drops a handker- 
chief behind) one of the opposite sex, who there- 
upon leaves the ring and runs after the first, kissing 
him or her when caught. 

182s Hoke Everyalay Bk. 1 . 69- *='’' 5'' 
playing at ‘ Kiss in the ring . iSbaCnaniian 33 Apr. zBd /a 
teiin-the-riHg once so popular at Sydtmham was decidedly 
. if ISsrount. 1809 IPestm. Goa. 10 Aug. 8/2 A pcculmr 
on H^ps^d Heath for the week rollow.ng Bank 
Holiday is the playing of ki^in-the-ring on a large scale on 
a socclal part of the West Heath. 

Kissless (fci'sles), a. [f. Kiss li. + -less.] 
Without a kiss, unkissed. - , , ■ , 

I,0S Brit. Afetlo No. 48. s/a Poor Lovgick, kusless 
iSez Temple Bar Mag. Oct, 138 He bad been 
tucked in, kissless because unrepentant, 

•gia .q-me-qmck. IS^eKiss-.] 

T A small bonnet standing far back on the head, 
formerly fashionable. (Also atlrib.) 

‘ G W. BuXGAvCroj<7«AA(i8M).37B Shewears .. a 
185a o. ' . ^ ofa'kiss-mcaiuick . 185S Hauourtos 

V? G "vmT L =87 Shehas a new bonnet on. ..It has 


Gould Court Royal ii, This Dolly Varden with panniers., 
and a kiss-me-quick bonnet. 

2 . A ringlet in front of the ear. (Also alirib,') 
1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 26 Her hair . . had . . 

been . . twisted in front of cither ear, into that particular 
ringlet locally called a kiss-me-quick. 

3 . Local name for several plants, also called 
kiss-me (see Kiss-). So Kiss'Uie'qnick-and-go, 
Southernwood {Artemisia Abrolanum). 

1882 H. Friend Devon. Plant N., KLss-me, Kiss-me-love, 
or Ki&s-me-quick, (i) Soxifraga UHiiroia. . .(2) Geranium 
Rcbertianuuu . . (3) .. Ceniranthns ruber. Ibid., Kiss-me- 
quick-and-go, Artemisia Abrotaitum. Doubtless in re- 
ference to the other common names of Boy’s Love, Maiden’s 
Ruin. x8E6 Elworthy IV. Som. Word^bk., Kiss-me-quick, 
the pansy or heart's-ease. The wild variety. 

Hassti^, variant of Custi Obs,, munificent. 

Kist (kist), sbN Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
(i cest, cist, cyst), 3-5 kisto, 4- kist, (4-6 
kyst(e, 4 kystte, 6 keste). [Norlbem form of 
Chest sb .^ ; either directly from Scandinavian, or 
owing its form to Norse influence : cf. ON. kisla, 
Sw. kista, Da. kiste; also Du. kist, Ger. kisie. 
With the various senses, cf. Chest i, 3, 4t 5.] 

1 . A chest, box, coffer. (In Sc. the specific term 
for a sen'ant’s trunk.) 

cxjpo Havelok20}8 Al {>at he milhen [= by mihten] fynde 
I Of hise, in arke or in kiste. 13.. A". A'. <^. G 159 Oucr- 

horde bale to kest,.. Her kysttes & her coferes. 02420 Sir 
Amadace (Ckimdcn) xliv, Kistes and cofurs bothe tber stode, 

. .fullc of gold preclus and gode. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 21 All tha buikis tha kUt hes brocht till. 1792 A. Wilson 
Watty fy Meg in Chambers' Pop. Hum. Scot. Pcems (1862) 
82 On a kLst he laid his wallet. ^ 1825 Brockett, Kist, a 
chesL 2866 E.vcel Nat. Plus. viiL 272 The instances where 
an organ— or *a kist o’ whistles', as this noble instrument 
has been termed— has gained favour in a Scotch congrega- 
tion, are exceptional. 1888 Pall Mall G, 9 June 3/2 It 
bears the strongest family resemblance to carvings on the 
old Cumberland kists, 

fb. Applied to the *ark* of bulrushes in wliich 
.Moses was placed ; and to Noah’s ark. Obs. 

ax^ooCursorPl. s6x4-t7{CotL) A rescen [JlS.An esscert? 
kyst [Colt, a kist of rises) sco did be wroght,..In bL kist \>e 
barn sco did. 13.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 4.49 ‘Now Noe’, 
quoth cure lorde, ‘ Hats i>ou. closed I>y kyst with clay 
alle aboute?' 

2 . A basket. (Cf. Chest sb.'^ 4.) 

1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1732) I. 29 Anc auld kist 
made with wands, And (hat sail be your coffer, i^x 
Clinoton F. O'Doutull 35 Servant maids.. were collected 
aiound a kist or basket of potatoes, .peeling them for the 
colcannon. 

3 . A chest or place in which money is kept ; 
a treasury ; also transf. the store of money itself, 

1619 Fletcher Loy. Suoj, m. iii. When the kist increased 
not. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxiv, Von kist is only silver, and 
I aye heard that Misticot's pose had muckle yellow gowd in 't. 

4 . A coffin ; a stone coffin or sarcophagus. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 21018 Si|>en was his bodi. .laid in kist 0 
marbil stan. 0x450 Et. Cuthbert (Surtees) 343^ par ligges 
a kist on be north syeJe. axjss Lynuesay Tragedie 266 
ThaySaltit me.synecloUt memanek^^sie. 2596 Dalrysiflc 
tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, vii. 35 In a kist of Icid he ts laid. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Pros/, 6 A’ that you’ll get will be a kist 
and a sheet after all 2855 Robinson IVhilby Gloss, s. v., 
‘A kirk garth kist a churchyard chest, a coffin. 

b. Arc/ixol, »Cist 1 , Kistvaen. 

1853 Phillips Rivers^ Yorksh. viii. 208 In a con';picuous 
barrow.. The kist contained a female skeleton. x866 Lainc 
Preh. Rent, Caitlm. 45 This kist contained an extended 
male skeleton with a rude flint spear-hcad. tB68 G. Stbi-ucss 
R unicMofui, 255 In this kist lay four glazed pots or urns., 
full of ashes and bones and charcoal. 

Hence Ki’stfol, as much as fills a kist. 

7^x644 Lesly's March in Scott MJnsir. Scott, Bord., The 
kist-fou of whistles, That mak sick a cleiro. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxiv, Sic another kistfu* o’ silver. 

II Kist, East Indies, [Urdu (Pers., Arab.) 
qist portion, instalment.] An instalment (of 
the yearly land revenue or other payment). Hence 
Kiat-buudy : see qnot. 1764. 

1764 Amt. Rt’g. 192/2 Kistbundee, a contract for the acquit- 
tance of a debt by stated payments. 1790 Mrq. Wellesley 
in Owen Desp. (1877) 188 Purneah had cfiscliargcd the first 
monthly kist of the subsidy stipulated by the late treaty. 
1805 Sir j. ^Ialcolm in Sir J. Kaye Life (1856) I. xiit 346 
We expect three or four lakhs of the kist due a twelvemonth 
hence to be paid immediately. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
VI. vii. U830) VI. 63 Those districts, which are pledged for 
the security of his kists. 

Kist, V, Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kist xAI 
Cf. Du. and Ger: kistesx.} irans. To put into a 
' kist * or coffin. 

a 1670 Spalols'c Traui. Chas. / {1851)11. sqo jchnc Legei's 
heid wes first keppit and khtet, and both toglddcr wes con- 
voyit to the Gray Frcir kirkyaird and bureit. x3o8-i8 
Tajheson, Kistin', Kistingf the act of putting a corpse 
into a coffin, u ith the entertainment given on this melancholy 
occasion. 1876 Whitby Glass, s. v. KisUd, * I wad fain see 
theekisied’..IshouJd like losecyou dead. 2882 J. Walker 
faunt to A uld Reekie 179 Kisted mummies from the tombs 
of Thebes. 

Kist, occas. pa. t. and px ppic. of Kjss v. 

Kist(e, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

Kistvaen, cistvaen (krstvain). Archxol. 
[Aoglici2ed speliiu^ of Welsh elst faen, \. c. cist 
chest, cist + faen (proa, i/acn') aspirated form of 
/.'/<7r// stone-] ss-CiST l. 

X7X5 Pennecuik Wks. (18x5) X2t (E.D.D.) la trenching 
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the ground for- a garden was discovered another lomb, 
klsii'Vaen. .of five flags, without an um, or^ any remains of 
bones. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. L li. 84 Among the 
varieties, in the manner of burial,, .the Ciiivaen is remark* 
able; j827 G. Higgins Celtic Dmids 217 In the WeWi 
language called Kist.vacns, or stone-chests, 1843 Brandu 
Diet, Sci., Lit. etc. s. v., Cistvaens are commonly three 
stones placed on edge, like the three sides of n ho.v, wiih 
a stone cover. x88i Aihenxuni No. 2826, 857^ The great 
megaliihic forms of interment, consisting of kistvaens, or 
sepulchral underground chambers, formed of four huge slabs, 
covered with an immense capstone. 

Kit (kit), sbJ- Forms : 4-5 kyt, 4-7 kitt, 5-6 
kyU(e, 6- kit. [app. a. MDti. Aille a wooden 
vessel made of hooped staves (Du. X’/V tankard) : 
tiUerior etymology uncertain.] 

1 . A circular wooden vessel, made of hooped 
staves; in different localities applied to vessels of 
various sizes, with or without a lid, and usually 
having a handle or handles; as, a small open tub 
with one or two of the staves fashioned into 
handles, used for holding water or ‘washing up'; 
a deeper vessel with a lid used as a milking-pail ; 
a tub- or pail-shaped vessel, often with a lid, used 
for holding or carrying milk, butter, fish, or other 
commodities; whence, by extension, sometimes, a 
square box used for the same purpose. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xviii. x6S Thai strak his bed of, and 
syne it Thai haf gert salt instill a kyt [t^. r. kin} And send 
it in-till Ingland. 14.. Noininalc m Wr.-Wiilcker 696/14 
Hoc viultriwt^ a kyti. 1485 Inv» in Ri/^on Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 37r, j kitt cum coopcrculo. 2563 /riv. in Trans, 
Cumhld. ij- WcsUnld. Arch, Soc, X. 31 In the brew liowse 
A Leade, a ma.she fat. . .Two Kytts. ^ 2570 Lf.vins Mani ^, 
148/43 Kit, a Title vessel, caiitharuSt jidclia, 2633 m 
Cramond/I/Nf. 1 . 71 Paid lor three Kittis of 

Salmound. 2649 Blithe £n^. Intprov. Intpr. i.v. (1633) 56 
A-s a man doth with a hand-scoop, pail, or kit, cast water out 
of a ditch. 1674 Ray N. C. li'ords sj A J\ii or milking 
Pail, .with two Ears and a Cover. 2701 C. Wolluv JVw/. 
Hew yorh frS6o) 55, I. .ordered him to fetch a kit full of 
water and discharge it at them. X77X Smollett Iluntph, 
Cl. 3 Sept., The following articles formed our morning's 
repast; one kit of boiled eggs; a second, full of butler; 
a third full of cream. ■ 2795 J. Richardson in J. Robertson 
Agric Perth (1799) 378 Salmon was.. preserved in vinegar, 
and packed up in small wooden vessels called kits x8oa 
Mawe Min Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), AT/V, a wood vessel 
of any site. 2823 Brockktt, Kit^ properly a covered 
inilking-patl with two handles, but often applied to a small 
pail of any sort. 2832-33 WdhisiU-Bhthie^tx, iii. 114 We’ve 
Kits fu o' butter— v^e’ve cogs fu’ o’ brose. 2878 Cumbld, 
Gloss., Butter kits, square boxes used for conveying butter 
to market in a wallet on horseback. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Calal. 72 Samples of Red Herrings in kits. x 833 
Gloss , Hit or Kitty, ..a wooden tub with one handle, la 
which.. grinders cool their knives, saw.-:, etc. 

b. A kind of basket, esp, one made of straw or 
rushes for holding fish. 

2847-78 in Halliwell. iS^pSala Tw. round Clocki^xZiix') 
20 Crabs ate sold by the ‘ ku ‘ (a long shallow basket) and 
by tbe score. 

2 . a. A collection of article (called ariichs of 
kit) forming part of the equipment of a soldier, 
and carried in a valise or knapsack; also, the 
valise containing these, or this with its contents; 
sometimes* outfit, ‘turn-out', uniform. 

2785 Grose Did. Vtilg. T, s.v.. The kit i.s likewise the 
whole of a soldier's necessaries, the contents of hi-f knap-^ck. 
1813 Sir R. Wilson Priz>. Diary II. iS Considering that 
we were conspicuous d cheval, and in glittering kits, it is 
wonderful that no marksman fired with unerring aim. 2820 
J. W. Crokkr in C. Papers j6 June (1884), Several [soldiers] 
..removed their kits from jhe barracks. 2835 Thackeray 
Ncsucouies xxvl, His kit is as simple os a sub.'tliern's. 
1868 Rcgul, 4* Ord. ArtnyT 602 c, The Articles of Kit to be 
Worn and carried in tbe different orders. 2870 Illustr, 
Lond. Hews 29 Oct. 446 They came without muskets or 
kits, but the officers had their swords. 

b. A collection of personal effects or necessaries, 
esp. as packed up for travelling. 

18^ Marryat P, Simple xiv, I hardly need say that my 
lord s kit was valuable ; and what was better, they exactly 
fitted me. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis 1 . xvi, 160 The 
widow and Laura.. set about the preparation for Pen’s kit, 
and filled trunks with his books and linen. iB 6 z F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst, 107 He thereupon dressed, lied up his 
kit, and set off. 2866-7 Livingstone Last ^rnls. 0873) 
J. V. Ill, I sent a man to carry his kit for him. 

c. The outfit of tools required by a workman, 
esp. a shoemaker. 

[2825 Brockett," Kit, ., the stool on which a cobbler 
works.] xBst S. Judd Margaret 1 . iii. 17 The workshop. . 
contained a loom, a kvl where the father of Margaret some- 
times made shoes. 2858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 10 
The Souter. .Liv’d wi' his kit, And made gude shoon. 2882 
Pharmaeeut. Jrnl. 165 The kit of tools for a nipple maker 
consists of a small slanting case [etc.]. i 83 s Harper's Mag, 
Jan. 282/2 The lasier is about the only shoemaker left who 
can still talk . . of his ' kit *. 

3 . coUoq. A number of things or persons \'ie\ved 
as a whole; a set, lot, collection; esp; in phr. the 
zu/iole kit, 

1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. T,, Kit, . ,is also used to express 
the whole of different commodities ; as, Here, take the 
.whole kit; i.e..take all, 1788 R. Gallo%yay Poems 170 
’Twas whi^key made them a’ sae crouse; . .But now 
I wad na gi’e ae louse For a' the kit. 2822 Shellf.v (Edipus 
Tyr. i. 92 I’ll -sell you in a lump The whole kit of them. 
2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xl, A better gentleman than the 
whole kit on you put together. 

4 . altrib. and Couth, a. (sense i) kit-^essing 


(see quot.) ; kit-haddock, an inferior sort of 
haddock, sent away in kits for curing ; kit-trade, 
the trade of putting up fish in kits for the market, 
b, (sense 2) hit inspection ; kit-bag, a stout 
bag in which to carry a soldier's or traveller’s kit; 
kit-drill (see quot.). 

a. 283X Ghrvers Hist, Derby 1 . 262 The rur-al festival of 
*kit dressing took place on the 4ih of August 1829. . .Twigs 
of willow were bent over the lops of the kits , , .The maidens 
carried the kits on their hcaos, 2894 Daily Free Press 
(Aberdeen) 28 May 7/6 ‘Kit haddocks, ioj. to 13X. per box. 
2866 Mitchell Hist, Montrose xvi. 136 The lierwick-on- 
Tweed companies.. commenced the boiling and *kit.trade. 

b. 2890 igM Cent, Nov. 849 The man condemned to kit 

drill marches up and down the barrack sqtmre for two hours 
a day carrying his entire kit in his valise, including boots, 
his sword, carbine, and cloak. 189a Pall Mall G. 3 Dec, 
6/3 Two corporals and eleven privates .. nb>enlcd them- 
selves from a kit inspection. 2898 lyestni, Gaz, 7 Apr. 4/1, 
I looked at the marching boots., and wished they were in 
my kit-hag along \vith the wonderful assortment of articles 
. .technically described as ‘small kit *, 1809 Ibid, 23 Sept. 

3/x An exceedingly handy form of knapsack or kit-bag that 
1 bought.. in (jermany for the modest sum of is, <yl, 

Kit (kit), jA- Now rare, [Origin obscure. 

Perh. repr. the initi.il part of Gr. KxQopa Cithaka, or .some 
derivative form of that word.) 

A small fiddle, formerly ipuch used by dancing 
ninslcrs. 

2519 Four Elem, in Hazl. Dodsley^ I. 48 This 
dance would do mich better yet, If wc had a kit or tabcrct. 
156* PuAER /Eneid ix. Ccivb, Hts pastime chief was 
harpe and kit. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii. Each did 
dance, some to the kit or crowd, Some to the b.ng.pipc. 
2709 Stkklk Taller No. 34 ^ 4 Pray let me sec you dance : 
1 play upon the Kit. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xiv, Prince 
Turveydrop then tinkled the strings of his kit with hU 
fingers, and the 3*oung ladies stood op to dance,^^ 
attrib. 1634 W. Cartwright Ordinary i. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodstey XII. 220 Do you not hear her guts already squeak 
Like kit-strings? 

Kit (kit), Also 6 ky tto, kitt. A shortened 

form of Kittek. 

JS6» J. Hevwood Pnnj. fy (1867) 207 Thy cat grczit 

with kytlc. 1590 Life Sir T, More ui Worusw. EccL Biog, 
(1853) li. It? Sne would now and then show herself to be 
her mother’s daughter, kitt after kinde. 2729 Mrs. Delany 
Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 225, I forgot to fsxy my cat has 
four kits. 2844 E. FnzGnnALD Lett. (1S89) I. 227 ITiank 
Mils Carton much for the kit ;..my old woman is a great 
lot er of cats, and hers has Just kitted. 

Kit (kit), sb.^ 

I . Abbreviated pet form of the name Catlierine or 
Kate (cf. Krrrvl), used esp. in tlie obs. phr. Kit has 
lost her key, 

*533 Apol. xxiv. WTts. 888/2 Certaine letters whiche 
.some of the brethrene let fall ot late, and lost theim of 
likelyhedde as some cood kitte leseth her knyes. 2548 W, 
Patten Exp, Scott. Pref. in Eng, Garner 111 . 71 Oblations 
and offerings.. for deliverance of bad hu2>bauJs, for a sick 
cow, to keep down the belly, and when 'Kit had lost lier key’. 
1 2 . A light woman. Ohs. (Cf. Kittock.) 
a 1377 Gascoigne Dan Bariholomau Wks. (1587) 67 Kits 
of Crcssidcs kindc. 1600 Breton Pasquits FooleS’Cappe 
(187a) 21 Such foolish Ktttes of such a skiutsU kinde. In 
Bridewell booke are eucry where to finde. 

Kit, sh,^ [abbr. of Christopher^ In phr. Kit 
with the camtick or Jack-o*-laxT£UN’. 

1584 R. Scot Discev. fPi/c/ier. vii. xv. (1886) 122 They 
have so fraied us with buHbeggers spirit^ witches, urchens, 
elves, hags, . . kit with the cansticke. [a 2626 hliDDLETON 
W'itch I. li.l 

Kit (kit),j^.® Kant. [a. G./’xV/ cement, mastic, 
putty, etc., whence also jDa, kit^ S\v, kitt, T'here 
is little evidence of the use of the term in Eng.] 
A composition of resin, pitch, and tallow applied 
to the canvas used for covering carcasses (see Car- 
cass 7). 

2813 in Falconers Pfari/ie Diet. 2885 in CasselCs Encyct. 
Diet. 

Kit (kit), slO A local name for the fish also 
called mary-sole, smear-dab, and sand-fluke. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 24* The Kit of Jago is the 
smooth or small-headed dab. 2830-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit, 

II. it^Pleuronedcs vticrocephaltts, ..[inj Cornwall ..it has 
likewiNO been known siAkit', ..at Hove, as * the kit '. 

Kit (kit), sh,^ Photogr, A thin frame inserted 
in a plate-holder to hold plates smaller than those 
for which the holder w.as originally constructed. 

1885 in Casseir s Encycl. Diet, 2B89 Anthony's Photogr, 
Bull. 11 . 74 A 3x8 is the best size for general use, and with 
a few 3x4* kits is all that is needed. 

Kit, ; see Kit-fox, 

Kit, [^PP- Ger. dial. kiUtt kiitte, covey, 
flight of doves, etc.: see Grimm 2895/1.] A 
school of pigeons. 

1880 Times 24 Nov. 10/3 Mr, Cotton’s handsome birds 
from Sunningdale, and tbe Macclesfield tipplers, winch fiy 
In schools or * kits for hours against another scliool. 

Kit (kit), vA [f. Kit trans. To put or 

pack in a kit or kits ; esp. fish for the market. 
HenceKi’tted^/. a., placed or packed in a kit. 

2723 Ramsav Gent. Sheph, iv. ii, To leave his ram-horn 
spoons, and kilted whey- ^ 1776 Pennant Zool. IV. 290 
I'he fish [salmon] is .. boiled, pickled, and kitted, and 
sent to the Ixsndon markets. 2845 Statist. Ace. Scot., 
Caithness XV. 45 The salmon are’ kitted In the usual way 
and sent to London. 

Kit, V .2 rare. [f. Kit j 4 . 3 ] trans, and aisol. 
-To kitten, kittle.. 


I,s8 Brit. Citron, i May 4,0 A few days .igo a cal at 
Brinkley .. kitted two squirrels, which are now botheliJt 
18.M bee KtT 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pp!e., of Cut v. 
[[Kita-v., rare. Also kittar. [Arab, 

gitiir, a. Gr. xiOapa Cithaba.] A guitar or lyre." 

C1640 S1HBIEV Capt. Undenvit 1. in Bullen 0 . (leSd 
1 1 . 3JO. I can pby well o' the kittar. 1817 Moose LaUa 
ii., Parad. fr Peri Inlrod., Striking a few careless but 
melancholy chords on his kii.sr. 

Kit-catl (ki'tktet). Nowrfib/. [Reduplicated 
from C.VT sb., or with Kit jAS] The g.ime of 
tip-cat. 

J6S4 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. (j734) 88 Then in 
his Hand he takes a thick Bat, With which he us’d to play 
at Kit-Cat. n 1813 FoiiUvPuc. ii, Angtia,Kil.c«l ,t\. {om. 
played by three or more phnyers. The cat is shaped like 
a double cone. 

b. Comb, Kil-cnt-ioll (see quot.), probably so 
called from the sli.ape of the ‘ cat ’ in the game. 

a 18.3 Fordy Poc. E. Attglia, Kit.cat.roll, a bellied 
roller for land ; - -going in the furrow, and the roller acting 
on the sloping surface of the ridge oil each side, 
ffit-cat^ (krtkKt). Also 8-9 kit-kafc. [f. 
Kit ( =a Christopher) Cat or Catling, the keeper 
of the pie-house in Shire Lane, by Temple Bar, 
where the club originally met.] 

1 . attrib. with Club : A club of W'hig politicians 
and men of letters founded in the reign of James II. 

2705 Hcarne Collect, 6 Dec. (O. H. S.) 1 . 116 The Kit 
Cat Club came to have it’s Name from one Christopher 
Catling. [Hole, a Pudding Pye man.} 27x0 Acc. Tom 
JFhig $1 Your Kit-Cat Clubs, CalFs-Head Clubs, Junio’.s, 
and other infernal Cabaks. 2822 (title) Portrait and Memoirs 
of the Celebrated Persons compo.sing the Kit-Cat Club. 
1829 L%*tton Deyeren.x 11. vi. That evening we were 
engaged at the Kit-Cat Club. 

b. absoL in same sense. 

2704 Faction Dispi. 15 , 1 am the founderof yourlov'd Kit- 
Kat, A Club th.Tt gave Direction to the State. 27x9 D'Urfev 
/’/// f VI. 349 The Kit Cat, and the Toa5ters,Did never care 
a Fig. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. ii, Thou mayest 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, and all the 
tOststs of the Kit-cat. 

attrib, e x7oS Blackmore Poem Kit-eat Club, Hence did 
t)i’ ./Usembly’s Title first arise, And Kit-Cat “VVits spring 
first from Kn-Cat’s Pyes. 

c. A member of this club, 

2704 Faction Dispi, X4'l’o5lcrs, Kit-Kats, Divines, Buffoons 
and Wits. 272a Mary Astell Enq. after IFti Ded., To the 
most Jllustnous Society of the Kit.Cat-s. 1883 Harpeds 
Mag. July 181/2 The Kit»Kats were tbe greatest gentlemen 
of the day, 

2 . ' attrib, with size, portrait, etc. : A particular 
size of portrait, less than half-length, but including 
the hands. 

Said to have been so called because the dining-room of the 
club at Barn Elms was hung with jjortraiis of the members 
and was too low for hnif-sue portraits. ^ , 

2734 A. Dru.m.mond Trtw,\. 32 There Is.. a kibcat sire 
of Sl Ignatius holding a crucifix. 2778 Pennant Tours in 
Wales 1*883) 1 . 25 Here is another picture, .a kit-cat kngth 
of Sir Roger Mostyn. 2875 Miss ’BtuaoxoouStrange World 
IL i, 4 It was a kit-kat picture ofa lad in undress uniform, 
b. absol. in same sense. 

2800 Malone Dryden 534 «o/«*,<The canvas fora Kit-kat 
is ibirty-six inches long, and twenty-eight wide. 
Polytechnic Jrnt. 11 . 322 The portraits. . will be of the 
proportion of what is termed a Kit»Kat. 2883 D.C. Murray 
Hearts 1 . 92 All the portraits in the Shire Hall are Kii-cats. 
C. JlK, 

2803 Edin, Rev. II. 427 As Virgil did with his verses, 
leaving some half lengths, others ku-cat. 282a Coleridge 
Lett,, Convers., etc. II. 144 , 1 destroyed the Kit-cat or bust 
at least of the letter I had meant to have sent you. 

Kitcben (kinjeu), Forms: a, i cycene, 
lcycen(©, cic9n(0 ; 3 kycchen. (4-5 -y 3 i©)i 3-'4 
kichene, (3-7 -ine, 7 -en), 4-5 kychene, 5 -an, 
-ing, -o(u)ii, 5-6 -yn(e, 6 kytcliyn(er *in(e, 
-en, kitcliyn(0, -ine, (kitaohine, chit-, citcheu), 
6- kitchen, (6-8 -in, -iug, 7 -ein). 0 , 3 ku-, 3-4 
cuchene(w); 5 cochyn(0, 5-6 kochyn. j, 4"5 
kecheno, -iue, -yne, 4-7 -ing, 5 -ynne, 5-6 -yn, 
•en, 6 -in, (4-5 keitch-, keichiug; ketchyne, 
chechyn). [OE. cycene wk. fern. =* (JLG. ^kukiua 
(MDu. coken{e, koekene, kuckene, Du. kettken) 
MLG, kokene, ^Qp.kokeiyi, kdk\ hence X)o..kdkken, 
also dial, koken, S\v. kok), OHG. chuhhinaQbiiiG’ 
kiiche{ii, kitche{it, G. kiiche, and obs. or dial, kiich, 
ktich^e) vulg. L. cnchta, cocTna, var. of coquiua, 
f. coquere to CooK. Of the ME. forms, thoae iny, 
t were orig. midland and north. ; those in tt 
southern and esp. s.w., with ii = OE. y ; those in e 
partly Kentish with e for OE y, partly north, and 
midi, with e widened from /.] 

I. 1. That room or part ofa house in which food 
is cooked ; a place fitted with the apparatus mr 
cooking. Clerk of the Kitchen \ see Clerk JA o. 

<*. cxooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.AViUcker 283/12 
cycene. cxooo jElfric Horn. II. 166 p.a wurpon m ^ 
anlicnysse inn to heora kycenaii. C2050 Supply rHjrt^* 
ypc. in Wr.-Wulcker 184/11 Coquimx, uel cuhna,^ 
c 2275 Lay. 3316 \Ve babbeh cocus to cwecche to kicncne* 
CZ300 Havelok 936 He bar it in, A[ll him one to the kicnin. 
c 1380 WvcLiF Serin. Sel. Wks. 1 . 215 Sum men ben 
in her herte..of hiic. kycchynes. 2430 Rolls ■*<*«*♦. • 
192/1 John Hardewyk Clerk .of ourc Kechoa, WuUam 



. KITCHEN*, 


KITCHEN-MAID, 


Peeke Clerk of cure Spicerye. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxxii. (Atb.) 90 Therwyth the wulf was had to kychen and 
his lyuer taken out. 355* Huloet s.v., All kindes of meat 
dressed in the kitchen. i6t6 Surkl. & RIarkh. Couniry 
Farnie 3 The first foundation of a good Hou>e must he the 
Kitchin. 1656 Finett For. Avthass. 36S Giving him a 
lodging to lye in and no Kitching to dress his nieaie in, 
1728 Newton Cfy onol. Amended^. 337 Kiichins to bake 
and boil the Sacrifices for the People. iSjz G. Downes Lett. 
Coni. Countries I. 189 The dishes were conveyed from the 
kitchen by a kind of windlass, erected in the dining-hall. 

CXZ05 Lay, 24602 )?as beorn J>a sunde from kuchene. 
a 122$ Auer. R. 214 He stike'5 euer i3e celere, oSer j3e 
kuchene. c 1380 iJfetr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Herrins 
Archiv LVII. 26c Vre Cuchene schaltou make dene, c 1450 
Bk. Curtate 44 vaBabces Bk., Spare brede or wyne..To thy 
messe of kochyn be sett in sale. Ibid. 553 The clerke of the 
cochyn shalle alle fjyng breue. 

y. 13 . Coer <fe 3429 Fro kechene com the fyrste course, 
01375 .SVr. Leg. Saints x\-K.{Theoderds thing to J>e 

keching. cxefi^QKX.'eo'n Sonnes 0/ Ay inonx.2$i RIawgys 
.. went to the kechyn for to haste the mete. 1561 W1N3ET 
Wks, 1888 1. II Mair care had of the keching nor of the queir. 

b. Jig. (chiefly with ref. to the stomach.) f The 
ivonus^ kitchen, the grave {pbs.'). 

c J47Q Henrvson Afor. Fab. vni. {Preach. Swaltoxu^ xlv, 
The bodie to the wormes keitching go. The saule to fire. 
1504 T, B. La Priuiaud. Fr. Acad. n.ToRdr.,Thestomacke 
..oeing as it were the kitchin of the body. i6sx Burton 
Auat. Mel. t. i. 11. iv. 17 The Ventricle or Stomack..the 
Kitchin (as it were) of the first concoction. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) n The Stomach is the kitchen that prepares 
Qur discordant food. 

c. Allusively, with reference to the furnishing 
of supplies for the kitchen. 

1551 Asp. Hamilton Caieck. (1882)99 That the giffarof 
that benefice may get in the laif to thame self and thair 
keching. 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. j 885 I. 8 
Approprylng the Kirk landis . . to 2our awin kechingis. 
1677 W. Hughes Alan 0/ Sin itr. iv, 132 Purgatory makes 
the Popes Kitching hot, and his inferior Clergies too. 

• fd* Culinary art ; cooking, Ohs. rare. 

• 13.. K. Alls. 4933149171 (MS. Laud) Flesshe hij eten Raw 
& hoot Wi^outen kycchen. 

• e. The culinary department ; « Cuisine. 

1679 Genttem. Calling x. 80 Cookery is become a very 
mysterious Trade, the Kuchin basalmost as many Intricacies 
as the Schools. 175* Chesterf, Lett. (1792) 111, 274 "Ihe 
German kitchen is.. execrable, andthe Frenchdelicious; how- 
ever never commend the French kitchen at a German table. 
1 2. A utensil in which food is prepared* a. Name 
in New England for a Dutch oven, b. Sc. A tea- 
urn. Ohs, 


t78a SiK J, SiNCUVin Obs. Scot. Dial. 171 A kiieken, 
a tea-urn, or vase. x8a8 WnnsTER, Kitchen, a utensil for 
roasting meat ; as, a tin kitchen. x8s8 Ramsay Remin. v. 
IJ870) Z18 The kitchen (tea-urnl is just coming in, 

3. (Formerly also kiUhen meat.) Food from the 
kitchen ; hence, any kind of food (as meat, fish, etc.), 
eaten with bread or the like, as a relish; by exten- 
sion, anything eaten with bread, potatoes, porridge, 
or other staple fare to render it more palatable or 
more easily eaten. Thus butter or cheese is ‘ kitchen ' 
to bare bread, milk is ‘kitchen^ to porridge. Chiefly 
Sc. and mrih. Ir. (= Welsh enllyn.) 

, 14- SirBeuesiUS. C.) 96/19x7 And seruyd hym..of the 
kechyne mciys fj’nc. 1596 Dalrv.mpi.e tr. Leslies Hist. 
Scat. I. 91 A veiie sinal portione of kitschine meil, buttu, 
milke, or chels. xyax Kelly Sioi. Prav. 127 Hunger is 
good kitchen meat. 

153s Strwakt Cron. Scot, I. 81 Herbis grene and J/mt - . 
And quhilis milk.. Without kitching or ony kynd of kaill. 
*56* Turner Herbal 11. Lvj b, The most part vse Basil and 
cate it with oyle and gare sauce for a sowle or kiichen. 
1567 Earl Mads Househ. Bk. in Chalmers Mary (x8i8) 
L 178 Kiching to the violarls; Item, ij quarteris of 
mutioun ; ij powteiie ; with potagis, and fische (etc.!. 1795 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XIV. 401 The cottagers .. have not 
always what is called kitchen, that is, m»Ik or beer, to 
their meals. Ibid. XVI. 39 Salt herrings too made great 
part of their kitchen {opsoniiim\ a word that here ^^mnes 
whatever gives a relish to bread or porridge. 186a Htslep s 
Prov. Scot. 41 Butter to butter'.s nae kitchen- xBSoSteven- 
SON Kidnapped xxiii. 227 We were ghid to get the me.it 
and never fashed for kitchen. Alod. Ac. Prov. Hunger is 
the best kiichen. 

4. In a smelting-furnace : see quot. 

i88x Raymond Mining Ctoss., Laboratory, the space 
between the fire .-ind flue-bridges of a reverberatory mrnace 
in which the work is performed; also called the kitchen. 

H. aitrib. and Comb. 

5. Simple attrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, a kitchen, 

a. With names of persons, denoting esp. those 
employed in a kitclien, as kitchen-artist, -boy, 
-clerk, -drudge, -girl, -lass, Malkin, -man, -fage, 
'Slave, -slut, -trull, -vestcil, -vsoman. , 

. /ix66i Holvoay Juvenal 2 -iS The great Roman ^ kitchin- 
artist Apicius. 1470-S5 Malory vy. ix, Why 

folowest thou me thou *kechyn boyc? 

Dioirephes {.\rb.l xi He tooke me up as if I had P«" but 

a kitchin boye. 27x2 Arijuxhnot John 

that was my father^s kitchin-boy. he pretend to l^fddle with 

my estate 1 c 1380 Wyclip Set. ll'kr. I 

•Ucchene clerkd. 16x5 J- STErnps 

Make him judge, Betwixt rare iKauties and 

dnjdge. x7iiW. King TransaettoneerS 

Girl .about the Town knows Jamaica 

Laints I (E, D. D.', Jenny Clattcrpan^ ihe kitchcn-la^, 

answers the summons. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 

'Kitchin M-alkin pinnes Her richest fockram Iwut 
reechie necke. 1849 I. Taylor Loyola ‘*S57> J®? «e 

would be •kitchenm.an. 1470-83 


7ir 

page. sssoTtSDALEA/iSso, A/oret. iv. 
ncn-p.Tge, turning the spit. 1538 Bale 
, 'C are these vyllen knaues, The deuyls 

owne *kychyn slaues? 1859 G. M ereoith R. Feveret 303 He 
got among them ‘kitchen sluts. x6m Shaks. Cyuib. \\ v. m 
Uur brogges Were crak’d of ‘Kuchen-TruIIcs. 1500 ~ Coni 
Err. IV. IV. 78 The *kitchin vestall scorn'd you. i86x Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. yy The Welsh housemaid, whom I have 
decided to make *kitchen-xvonian. 

b. With terms denoting the building containing 
the kitchen, its parts or surroundings, etc., as 
kitchen-building, -chhnney, -court, -door, -gutter, 
-hatch, -hearth, -lum (Sc.), -yard. 

2^ Willis & Clark Cambridge HI. 553 The *kitchen. 
building of S. John's College. 17x1 Shaftcsb. Charac. 
(*737) *lL 2*9 ” ho took the ‘kitchin-chimney and dripping- 
pan for their delight. 2634 Rainhow Labour (1635) 24 Let 
all tne.,heards..lay downe their life at his *kitching doore. 
1848 Thackeray Ka«./uiiV xxxii, A knock might have been 
heard at the kitchen door. C2440 Promp. Parv. 2 T^Ji 
*Kychyne gotere, aluciutn.^ 2750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 64 
A poor Irish scholar. .begging some relief at the 'Kitchen- 
batch. 2790 Laws Harvard Coll. 40 The Waiters shall 
take the victuals at the kitcben-hatcb, and carry the same 
to the several t-ibles. a lOoo Cowper tr. Bourne's Cricket 2 
Little inmate full of mirth, Chirping on my 'kitchen hearth. 
2819 Scott Bride of Lamm, xi. The thunner’s come right 
down the *kitchen.lumm. 

c. W ith names of utensils, articles of furniture, 
etc., belonging to the kitchen, as kitchen-board, 
-boiler, -chair, -clock, -dresser, -Jre, -furniture, 
-goods, -grate, -implement, -jack, -poker, -range, 
-stove, -table, -utensil, -vessel, -ivare. 

*55* Huloet, *Kytchen bouidcs, or instrumentes per- 
teyninge tothekytehen, 2853 HiciciEtr. Aristoph. 

(t837) I. tSS A hole in the 'kitchen-boiler. 1847 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xviii. In its place stood a deal table and a 'kitchen 
chair. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 
24 The •kitchen-clock is more convenient than sidereal 
time. ^1643 Suckling Poems {16^6) 12 No 'Kitching fire, 
nor eating flame. 1726 Swift Gulliver it. iv. The 'kitchen 
grate, the prodigious pots and kettles fete.). 1807 Southey 
Espriellds Lett. (i8o3) I. 258 Took me into his kitchen . . to 
show me what he called the 'kitchen-range. 1738 F. Moorb 
Trav. I. i7(Jod.) Likeaturtle on its back upon ihe'kitchen 
table of an alderman. 1596 DaI-rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. t. 94 Pottis, pants, and vthir 'kitchine ve.shcls, 272a 
De Foe Plague (1884) x88 Some *Kilchin-ware for ordering 
their Food. 

d. With products or requisites of the kitchen, 
as kitchen-brevois, -fare, -gi ease, -herb, -Ue. 

tQ^2 Tennyson Gareth tp Lyncite 760 All The 'kitchen 
brewis that was ever supt. a 2715 Wycherley Bill 0/ Fare 
Posih. Wks. 2723 I. »7S But with him on bis 'Kitchen-Fare 
to fall. 2823 J. Baococic Dom. Amusem. 149 Tallow, 
vegetable oiN, or 'kitchen grease. 2638 Ford Fancies v. ii, 
To thrust my head Into a brazen tub of 'kitchen-lee. 

e. With abstract sbs., as kitchen-aphorism, 
-commentary, -invention, -science, -similitude, -skill, 
.term, -vassalage. 

1646 StR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. (1686) 30 Culinary 
prescriptions and 'Kitchin Aphorisms. 2586 T. B. La ■ 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 197 We.^. studic ‘kitchin com- 
mentaries, as much as any good science. 27x1 Skaptesb. 
Charac. (1737) IL 423 You wou'd be apt..to have less 
appetite, the more you --descended into the 'kitchln-sciencc, 
2605 Camden Rem. (1636) 17 We first taught the French 
all their 'Kitchen-skill. 287* Tennyson Gareth Lynette 
256 Thro’ villain 'kttchcn-vassalage. 

0, Objective and locative, as kltclun-haunter, 
plunderer', kitchen-bred ad). 

1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb. (O. H. S.) 1. 140. Tho-ie greedie 
dogs and kitchin-haunters, who noint their chops every 
night with greese. 2^6 Marvell Afr. Smirke Wks. 1875 
IV. 83 He is a meer Kitchin-pUmdcrer, and attacks but the 
h.aggage. 2775 Sheridan Rivals il i, You little, impertinent, 
insolent, kilchcn-brcd (etc-J. 

7. Special Combs.: fkiteben-bob (BobI 9), 
a wood-louse or myriapod ; f kitchen-cordial — 
Kitchen- FUYSic; tkitcl2en-ga2a= Kitchen-fee; 
t kitchen-garth, -ground, a kitchen-garden; 
kitchen-Latin, inferior Latin, dog-Latin; kitchen 
meat: see sense 5; f kitchen-medicine 
Kitchen-physic ; kitchen-parlour, a room serv- 
ing both as kitchen and parlour ; kitchen-plot =* 
kitchen-ground \ kitchen-pokemess uonce-wd., 
a stiffness like that of a kitchen-poker ; thitchen- 
tillage, vegetables for the kitchen ; f kitchen- 
trade, a set of kitchen-utensils. Also Kitchen- 
fee, -GABDEN, etc. 

2620 GuiLLl.M Heraldry iiL xvii. (1660)210 'Kitchin bobs, 
which being touched gather themselves round like a Ball. 
2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. u. iv. If nor a dram of treacle 
sovereign, ..Nor 'kitchen cordials can it remedy, Certes 
iiis time is come. 2589 Greene Matapfion (.\rb.J 86 Thy 
sweat vpon thy face dooth oft appeatc. Like to my mothers 
fat and 'Kitchin g.aine. iS»o in Laiug Charters (1899) 82 
A gardyne, called. .the 'kitcheogarthc. 272a J.Ja.mfj» tr. 
Lc Blonds Gardening 3 These makc^ihc Perfection of the 
Art of Gardening, .to consist in a 'Kitchen-Ground. 28.. 
Carlyle MUc., Bos-.velFs Johnson (1872) IV. 129 Some 
Benedictine priests, to talk 'kitchen-btin with. 1737 
Griffith Jones Lett, to Airs. Sevan 526, I .. Incline to 
try 'Kitchin Medicines with stricter Rules of Uveing. 2848 
Thackeray Vatu Fatrxxsx, Her mother .. dived down to 
the lower regions of the house 10 a sort of ‘kitcben-parlour. 
\is3 Ht. Martinxau Hilt At Valley 50 Another portion of 
his garden was half 'kitchen-plot. 2836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bos, IVaikitis V>//i>(i339) 460 Hc..had a cle.'in-cra\'atuh 
formality of manner, and 'kitchen-pokemess of carriage, 
26^ WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. {i63i) 45 'Ihey are sowen . . in 
the Spring with other the like 'Kttchen-Tiibsc. 2693 


ageyn bawdy 'kechyn 
Wks, III. 88 The kite 
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Dryden Jtcvenal x. (1697) 250 Pans, Gins, and.. a whole 
•Kitchin Trade. 

Hence Sl'toheudom, Si'tchenful ; Sl^tchen- 
ward cMv, 

1859 'Y. CoLLJ.vs (?.^//ror/j(i875)5o A whole kitchenful 
of people. xStr Tennyson Gareth 4- Lynette 1044 Our 
good King Who lent sne thee, the flower of kitchendom. 
2876^ Lanier Clover 28 in Poems, Am], kitebenward, the 
rattling bucket plumps Souse down the welt. 

Kitchen (ki*tjen), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. t a* trans. To entertain in the kitchen, to 
furnish with kiichen-fare. Obs. rart~“^, 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 415 There is a fat friend at your 
masters house. That kitchln’d me for you to day at dinner, 
b. httr. To do the work of the kitchen, to cook. 
2803 Month Apr. 532 The indefatigable Brother,, was 
kitenening under difficulties. 

2. Sc. trails. To serve as * kitchen * or relish for 
(see prec. 3) ; to give a relish to, to render palat- 
able, to season. 

2722 F.AViSAS Poefs Wish iii, I can be well content To e.it 
my bannock on the bent, And kitchen 't wi' fresh air. 2786 
Burns Scotch prink vii, His wee drap pairitch or his 
bread. Thou kitchens fine. 2835-40 J. hi, SVilson Tales 
Borders 205, 1 kitchened my loaf., with a penny- 

worth of butter. i855 Livingstone Zambesi 271 There is 
an unple.isant sensation of wanting what the Scotch know 
by the word kitchen, o^ov. We made the fat kitchen 
the lean. 

b. Sc. To use sparingly as 'kitchen' with food; 
to make (a thing) go far; to husband carefully. 

2787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 1825-80 in Jamieson. 

Hence Ki'tcheniug vbl. sb., cooking, cookery. 

2883 Athensum ix Aug. 172 Crying out for old books, 
and good kitchening, and good manners, 
t^'tchenary, a. Obs. rare^^. In 7 -inary. 
[f. Kitchen sb. + -ary.] Of, or resembling that 
of, a kitchen; culinary. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnout's Oriat. 1 80 The Schooles 
do undci&tand that there is in the heart a kindled, Kitchinary 
and smoakie fire. 

Kitcbener (ki-tjenar). [f. as prec. + -ER 1.] 

1. One employed in a kitchen; csp. in a monastery, 
he who had charge of the kitchen. 

CS440 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 53 Penance sail be 
kychyniiere. 16x4 Nottingham Ree. IV. 319 To the bkick 
gard the kitchinners vx. 282a Scott Monast. xv, Two 
most important officers of the convent, the kitchener and 
refectioner, 2B84 29/72 Cent. Jan, 220 Capons, egg-S juilmon, 
eels, herrings, &c . . .passed to the account of the kitchener. 

2. A cooking-range fitted with various appliances 
such as ovens, plate-warmers, water-heaters, etc. 

1852 Catal. Exhib. Class 32, No. 38 lliis kitchener or 
cooking grate is remarkable for economy In fuel, 2867 Civil 
Serv. Caz. 20 June402/r Improved London-made Kitcheners. 
2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Patent Kitchener with two 
low ovens, boiler, gas hob, S:c. 

Kitcben-fee. [See Fee shli 8. So called as 
being a perquisite of the cook.] The fat which 
drips from meat in roasting ; skimmings of fat ; 
dripping. 

2485 luv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij petrm et 
iiij lb. de kychyn fee, vijrf, 2560 Riehmond Wilts iSurtcey 
247 Ih tallowe, kyichynfye and buiierr, x*. 2624 AIarkha.u 
Cheap Husb. II. xxiii. (iWSl 79 Anoint the place with 'farr, 
Turpentine, and Kitchin-fee, mixt toceihcr. 2824 Scott 
St. Ronan's^ H, The dict-lo.'if, raised wi* my ain fresh butter 
. .and no wi greasy kitchen-fee. 

Kitchen-garden. 

1. A garden in which fruit and vegetables for the 
table arc grown. Also attrib. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, lardin A herbes ft 
arbres, a kitchin garden. ^ 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 
Terrestr. tUle-p., With a Kitchen garden of all manner of 
herbes, rooies, & fruiles for meats or s.TUse. 2793 Trans. 
Soc.Artsind. 3] V. 45 Dutch Turneps, sowed on beds in 
my Kitchen garden. 1884 J. Hatton^ in Harper's Afag. 
July 234/2 There is a kitchen-garden with, .asparagus beds 
and potalopnlches. 

attrib. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 193 Kitchen- 
Garden Herbs may now be planted as Parsley, Spinage, 
Onions. Leeks. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 3 
A Garden.. fill'd with Kitchen*Garden Stuff. 

2. A kindergarten in which house-work, csp. 
kitchen-work, is taught. U. S. local. 

2893 in Barrows' Parlt. Relig. II. 1483 Kindergartens, 
kitcheng.artens, and mghtschools..ate among the methods 
employed. 

Hence Kitchon-ffa’rdcuor, -ffa’rdcainff. 

2766 Entick London IV. igx The upper part is occupied 
as a w.*irebouse by fruiterers and kitchen-gardeners. 2822- 
^ Goads Study Med. (cd. 4) II. 643 It was not. till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that any great progress 
was made in the an of kitchen-cardcning in our country. 
1893 Daily Nesvs 26 Jan. 5/3 ‘ Klicben-gardening’ is the 
curious name bestowed upon their labours by the ladies of 
an American city, who teach a class of poor children to sew, 
cook, dust, sweep, make beds, and wash clothes. 

t Ki’tchenist. nonce-wd. [See -tsT.] One em- 
ployed in a kitchen ; a cook. 

aihiZ Sylvester Tobacco Battered 437 Luneburners, 
AlchymLits, Brickmakcrs, Brewers, Colliers, Kitchenbts. 

Kitchen-kiiave. arch. A scullion. 

e 2440 ProuiP. Parv. ^4/ 1 Kecb\*ne knave, lixa, 2470-85 
Malory virMur vn. vii, 'fhis is but a kechyn knauc that 
was feddc in kyngc Arthurs kechyn for almessc. 2872 
Ten.vyson Gareth fy Lynette 395 Grant me to serve For 
mc.-iC and drink among thy kitchen-knaves. 

en-mnid. A female servant employed 
in a kitchen, usually under the cook. 
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1550 Bale Votaries ir. N iv, The king toke al their whies, 
othemise called their kichitie maides .. and put them all in 
the tower of lAjndon. *675 Woou Life 31^ Mar. 11. 3x1 
DisinherUed .. because debauched and married hlskllchm 
maid. x8oa Mrs. OvxniKm Cuckoo in Nest II. xjcv. 133 The 
dinner, which an eager kitchen. maid., bad the charge of. 

^tclien-nxidden (ki*tfenmi-d*n). [A transl. 
of Da. kjdkkeH' or kokkenmodding’. see Kitchen 
and Midden^, dung-hill, refuse-heap.] A refuse- 
heap of prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the 
shells of edible molluscs and bones of animals, 
among which are often found stone implements 
and other relics of early man, Also^/?f. and aitrUu 
Such mounds are especially characteristic of the Danish 
coast, and were first brought into scientific notice by Danish 
archaeologists, but they are also found in many other parts 
of the world, 

fi86a Latham Channel Ish iir. xviii. (ed. 2) 4x5 Just as in 
the Danish Jejokkemiddin^s whole heaps of shells of the 
edible mollusca have been preserved.] 1863 Lyell 

xix. 372 The old refuse-heaps, or ‘kitchemmiddens*. 
1877 Dawson Oris'. IVorld xiv, 311 The accumulation of 
kilchen-midden stuff in the course of the occupancy of 
caverns. 18S3 Contem^. Rev. June 78S The mental kitchen 
middens of generations of savages. 

Ki’tchea-ph.y sic. humorotu. Nourishment 
for an invalid, suitable for ‘ feeding up 
1593 Greene U/>st. Courtier in Hart, UTisc, (ed. Park) V. 
406 If I be ill at ease, I take kitchyn physicke, 1 make my 
wife my doctor, and my garden my apoticaries shop. 1658 
Sir T, Mayerne's Archim, Anglo^GalL Pref, a The Ev- 
cellency of Kitchin-physick, beyond all Gaily pots. J733 
Swift /’t?/. Conversat. ii. 154 Well, after all, Kitchen-Physic 
is the best Physic. 1853 J. R. W By^gone Days 5 The 
hlanse. .being the resort of the sick and aged. .when in 
want of what the minister's wife termed ‘kitchen physic’. 
So Ki'tchen physi’ciau. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl IV, i. ai The fever 
took Its departure, and left Rosa in the hands of an c.xccllent 
kitchen physician. 

Kitcheiiry(hi'tjenri).?-arvf. Also7kitchinrae. 
[f. Kitche.v r?. +-KY.] 

f 1 . The body of servants employed in a kitchen. 
1609 Holland Amm.-Afarcell. .viv, vi. la Next unto whom 
goeih the blacke guard and kitchinree[L.n/n2/«z« coquinx 
mviisterinm\, 1658 W, Sanderson Graphict 26 The Hall 
with Paintings of Neat-heards, .. Milke-maides Minding 
Cattle, in proper degrees, some other also, of Kitchenry, 
f 2 . The art orcookmg, cookery. Ods. 
ifiiQ Koiland Camdeiis Brit r. 4^0 Those .. who beeing 
deinty toothed are iudtctous cletkcs in Kuebenrte. 

3. Kitchen-Utensils. 1890 in Ctnt DUt. 

Kvtohen-striff. 

1 . Mateiial used in cooking; requisites for the 
kitchen, esp. vegetables. 

\^Q6SirG. Goosicatpe in It. In BuIIen 0 , PI. (1884) III. 
» To sooth their pallats with choyce kitchin-stulT. ^17x0 
CsLiA Fiennes DiaryliZZS) 399 Another Carden for Kitchen 
Stuff. 1744 Utile) Adam’s Luxury and Eve's Cookery , . 
Containing. . Receipts for Dressing all sorts of Kitchen-Stuff. 

2 . The refuse or waste products of the kitchen ; 
spec, dripping, kitchen-fee. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush (1586) 904 All those that 
smeilofgreaseorkitchingstuffe. xsSj SruDBEs^Na/.yl^NJi. 
n.(iSS2) 49 They make them (candle'll of all Idnd of kitchen 
stufTe.andotber stinking baggage. X697 Dampier ^0^.(1729) 
L 537 When they want Oil, they make use of Kilchin-stulL 
i7I9D'Urfey Pills (1372) VI. 125 Come Maids bring out 
your Kitchen-stuff, Old Rags, or Women’s Hrur. x836-'9 
Dickens Sk. Boz v. CxS4g> 43/2 Shops for the purchase of 
rags, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff. 

b. fig. Of persons or things, conletnplitous. 

1637 Hev^vood Royall King iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 46 Where 
be cho^e kitchinstuffes here, shall we have no attendants? 
x6s4 ViLVAiN T/teol. Treat, Suppl, 216 [They! scorn the 
book of Homilies as most cours contemptible Kitchin-stuL 
»754 WARBURTONZrf. BoUngbroke's Philos. (R.), Would you 
easily believe his lordship could pude himself in cooking up 
this old kitchin-stuff? 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1603 Dekker IVonder/ull Yeare F ij. All the way he went, 
was moie gteazie than a kitchln sluffc-wifes basket 1608 
Middleton Trick to Catch Old One iiu iv, Thou Kitchen- 
stuff-drab of beggary, roguery, &c, x68x W, Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 789 A kitchin-stuff-wench. 

Xi’tclien.-weiicll. arch. A girl employed in 
the kitchen, a kitchen-maid, contemptuous. 

1590 Shake. Com. Err. ni. iu 96 She’s the kitchin wench, 
& al grease. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. ii. i, Chloris 
dwindles into a Kitchen-Wench. 1840 Barham Ingot Eeg., 
The Ghost, His wife would. .strike with all her might, As 
fast as kitchen-wenches strike a light. 

Kitcheny (ki*tjeni), tz. rare. [f. Kitchen jA 
-Y.] Of or pertaining to the kitchen. 

1874 Mrs. Whitney IVe Girls v. xco A specially .. hers 
was a very womanly . . not to say kitcheny one. 

Kitchin, obs. var. of Kinchin. 

Hite (kait), jA Forms: i cyta, 4lcet0, kijt, 
kuy tte, 4-5 kuyte, 4-7 kyte, (6 kight, -e, kyght, 
Sc. kyt), 5- kite. [OE. cyta {\-’*kutjon~') ; no 
related word appears in the cognate languages.] 

1 . A bird of prey of the family Falconid-ce and 
subfamily Milvince^ having long wings, tail usually 
forked, and no tooth in the bill. a. orig. and esp. 
the common European species Milviis ictinus 
{Hf. regalis, M. vulgaris), also distinctively called 
Fork-tailed Kite, Royal Kite, or (from its reddish- 
brown general colour) Red Kite, and formerly 

common in England, but now very rare. 


^725 Corpus Gloss. 333 Butio, cyta. 13.. K. Alls, 3048 
NuUow neser late ne sketc A goshauk maken of a kcie. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T, 321 Ther cam a kyte, whil they 
wereu so wrolhe. And baar awey the boon bilwixc hem 
bothc. <:x4So Bk. Hauikyng in Rel. Ant, 1.^ 298 Draw 
hym oute of the mewe and put him in a grove, in a crowys 
nesle, other in a kuytes. 1539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Sund. 
(1823) 74 Theic carkaves there to lyc to be dcuoured by 
kytes & Crowes. 1593 Siiaks. -2 Hen. Vf, iH. i. 249 Wer^t 
not .all one, an cmplic Eagle were set, To guard the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyle. 1663 Cowley Verses Ess., Ode 
Liberty \\, ’i’o kites and meaner Btids he leaves the mangled 
Prey, 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768I 1. 141 The kite generally 
breeds in large forests, or wooded mountainous countries. 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xix. Her ear for bad news was as 
sharp as a kite's scent for ^irion, 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. m. 301 With wide wing The fork-tailed restless kite 
sailed over her, Hushing the twitter of the linnets near. 

b. Applied with qualifying words lo other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily Alilvinve. 

Arabian K., Milvus segyptiacusx Australian or 
Square-tailed K.» M. isurus {Lophoiciinia iittra)\ 
Black K., bf. aUr of southern Europe and northern 
Africa; Black winged K.. Etanus cxruleus of northern 
Africa; Brabminy K., Haliastur indns of Hindustan; 
Indian or Panah K., Milvus govinda ; Mississippi K., 
fctinia mississippUnsisx Pearl or White-lallcd K., 
Elanus leucurus of N. America; Swallow-tailed K., 
Elanoides forjicatus of N. America. 

Also locally applied lor misapplied), wjih or without quali- 
fication, lo hiid-i belonging to other divisions of Faleonidx, 
as the Buxxard (Bald K.), Hen-harrier, and Kestrel. 

z6tz CoTCR., Busart. a Buzzard, or Bald-kite. 01813 
(see Brahminee^). 1843 Yarrbll Bril. Birds 1. 72 The 
Swallow-tailed Kite.. Is only an occasional visitor to this 
country. za47 Leichhardt yrnl. x. 321^ We had lo guard 
it by turns., from a host of square-tailed kites {Milvus 
isurus). 1893 Newton Diet. Birds There is a second 
European species, .the Milvus ntigra>u or M. ater of most 
authors, smaller in size. ..In some districts this is much com- 
moner than the red Kite. 

2 . fig. A person who preys upon others, a rapa- 
cious person; a sharper; also more indefinitely as 
a term of reproach or detestation. 

^ *SS3 Udall Royster D.V v. (Arb.) 83 Roister Doister 
that doughiie kite. 1599 Siiaks. Hen, V, 11. t. Bo Fetch 
forth the Lazar Kite of Ocssids kindc, Doll Tcarc-sheeie. 
160S — Ze<m. iv. 284 Detested Kite, thou lycst. 2606 — 
Ant. <5- Cl. tit, xili. 89 zVh you Kite, c 16x4 Fletcher U'it 
without Money i. i, Maintaining hosplt.alt for kites and 
CUTS. 5841 Carlyle Misc., Bnitlie *1872) VI. 235 Food for 
learned sergeants and the region kites 1 

3. [From its hovering in the air lihe the bird.] 
A toy consisting of a light frame, usually of wood, 
with paper or other light thin material stretched 
upon itj mostly in the form of an isosceles triangle 
with a circular arc as base, or a quadrilateral 
symmetrical about the longer diagonal ; con- 
structed (usually with a tail of some kind for the 
purpose of balancing it) to be Jloiun in a strong 
wind by means of a long-string attached. 

Kites are also used of special shapes, or with special 
appliances, for various scientific and other purposes, e-g. the 
bird-kite, used to fiigluen pattrldges (sec Kite v. 2); cf. 
also Electric a. 2 b. quot. 1898 here, and combs. In 9 b. 

1664 Butler Hud ii. iii 414 As a Boy one night Did file 
his Tarscl of a Kite, The strangest Joug-wing'd Hawk that 
flics. 1672 Marvell Reh, Transp, i 58 He may make a 
great Paper-kite of bis own Letter of 850 pages. 1789 
iiRS. P102ZI yourn. Frame, etc. I, 120 Boys flying kite.*;, 
cut square like a diamond. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
Sports 22 A framc-woik of split bamboos, re'.embling the 
frame of a paper kite. z88o Daily Nesus i Sept. 5/2 The 
kite has been fiercely attacked as .. a mean advantage to 
lake of the birds Iparlridccs). 1898 Weslm. Gas. 8 !Mar. loA 
O ut own War Office have inttmaled that they aie not prepai ed 
..to make further trials with kites for military purposes. 

*781 Bell's Poets I. Li/e King p. xxlil. Some of the 
political kites which flew about at that lime. 

b. To Jly (or stnd up) a kite to try ‘how 

the wind blows i. e. in wbat direction affairs are 
tending. (See also 4.I 

1831 Palmerston in Sir H. Lytton Bulwer Life <T87t) II, 
65 Charles John (King of Sweden) flew a kite at us for the 
Carter the other day, but without success. 

4 . Commercial slang. (With jocular .illusion to 
a pa]5er kite, sense 3.) A bill of exchange, or 
negotiable instrument, not representing anyactn.'il 
transaction, but used for raising money on credit; 
an accommodation bill. A person thus ’raising 
money is said lo fly a kite', see Fly vA ^ a. 

1805 Sporting Mag, XXV. 290 Flying a kite in Ireland is 
a metaphorical phrase for raising money on accommodation 
bills. ? 18x7 ISIaR. Edgeworth Love 4 Law 1. i, Here's bills 
plinty . . but even the kites, which I can fly as well .is any 
man, won't raise the wind for me now. *859 Riddles <5* 
Jokes g8 Plunkett .. used to say there was this difference 
between^ boys’ kites and men’> kites— that with boys the 
wind laised the kites, but with men the kites raised the 
wind. 1894 J. C. Jeaffbeson Bk. Recoil. I. v. 84 The 
wretched piece of paper, with my autograph upon it. But 
no harm came to me from the little kite. 

5 . Naut. ipl.') A name for the highest sails of 
a ship, which are set only in a light wind. Also 
flying-kites. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits it 33 Our good master keeps 
hiS kites up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and 
aloft. 1867 Smyth SailoPs IVorti-bk., Flying.kites, the very 
lofty sails, which arc only set in fine weather, such as sky- 
sails, royal studding-sails, and all above them. 1875 Bed- 
ford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. iv. (cd. a) 90 When the gla>s falls 
low. Prepare for a blow; When it ri^s bleb, Let all your 
kites fly. 


KITE’S-FOO.T. 

6. Local name of a fish, the Brill. 

1836 YARRELLBrit. Fishesll. 241 The Kitcof theDevon 
shire and Cornish coasts is the same as the Brill, i88i DiJ 
Brit.Fhhesll. x6. w4uay 

7 . Name for a variety of the Almond Tumbler 
pigeon, having black plumage with the inner webs 
of ihe quill-fealhers passing into red or yellow. 

x8d7TEGETMr.iER Pigeons xi. ziB Kites though seijoni 
regarded as exhibition birds are exceedingly valuable as 
breeding stock. . .An Almond and a Kile will often produce 
an Almond and .t Kite In each nest. 

8. Ceom, A quadrilateral figure symmetrical 
about one diagonal (from its resemblance to the 
form of a toy kite, sense 3) ; also called Deltoid. 

1893 in Funk. 

0 . ailrib. and Comb. a. in sense i, as kUe-and- 
crow, kite-colour] -coloured adj. ; kite-eagle, name 
for Ntoptts Klctiniytus^ vialayensis, an East Indian 
hawk ; kite-falcon, a hawk of the genus Baza, 
having a crested head and two teeth in the beak; 
kite-fish, a species of gurnard; t kite-key \erron. 
kit-key), a name for the 'key* or fiuit of the ash- 
trec; kite-tailed having a long tail like that 
of a kite, as the kite-tailed widgeon, a species of 
duck {Dafila acuta) found in Florida; fkite-wolf, 
rendering of Gr. krtVos (properly ‘a kite*, also 
a kind of wolf), b. in sense 3, as kite expert] 
kite-flier, -flying (also in sense 4) ; kite-shaped 
adj. ; kite-balloon, a balloon with a long string 
or wire attached, used for scientific oc other pur- 
poses ; kite-photograph, a photograph taken by 
means of a camera attached to a kite or kite- 
balloon; kite-tail ailrib., in kite-tail plug, sxzxat 
for an obstetric dressing made with pledgets of lint 
or gauze affixed at intervals to a string or tape, 
like the pieces of paper in the tail of a kute; kite- 
track (sec quot.). 

2887 Aeademy 7 May 3x9/1 *Kile-and-crow struggles of 
Swabian and Wiirtcmhcigcr. 2898 IVestm. Caz 8 Mar, 
iq/i The German military authorities are experimenting 
with '*kiie-balluons Lend Gaz. No. 1735/4 Stolen or 

Strayed ... two Marcs, one of a *Kitc colour fsotJbid. 
No. 3814/4 A l.irge Sandy or Kite-colour Grey Gelding. 
2676 Ibid No. J092/4 A 'Kite-coloured Roan Nag. 1883 
CeuseiVs Knl, Hist. Ill 283 The ^Kiie Eagle is about 
thirty inches in length, 2898 IVestm. Cat. 8 Mar. lo/i 
*Kue experts who., are building up an art .. destined to 
be of the greatest utility to science and warfare, 2684 
Littleton Lai. Did., The ‘Kite fish, Milvus ptteis^ 18 ^ 
Daily News x Dec 8/5 Franklin’s experiences a>ascfentihc 
*kiie-flyer. 2827 D- Johnson Ind. Field Sports ilil Ihis*. 
man spent ..his time in. .pigeon flying, or paper 'kite 
flying. 2834 ^/a^, aXXVI 500/2 Some accommo- 

dating associ.ite in the noble art and mystery of 'kite* 
flying*. 2S78LYTBZ?<7<i?<*//xvi.lxx 748The huskes or fruile 
theieof [the Ash) are called in shoppes Lingua anh, zxia 
Lingua pnsserinn t in English, ‘Kytekayes. 1620 Venker 
Via Recta (1650) 136 Ash-Wys, commonly called Kite-keys 
of the Ash, 2655 Bullokar Eng Expos* Kitkaies. the 
fruit of the ashen tree 2897 Rally Nnus 4 Nov 6/4 A view 
of the City Hall, New York, with a portion of Lower 
Broadway and adjacent streets v^hat is called *a “kite 
photogr.iph i8z8 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864' L 321 The 
'kite.shaped shield of the Normans. i8g6 A libutt's ^y si. 
Med. I. 439 For supporting the uterus and packing round 
the cervix several of these rolls are attached to the one 
string, forming the * 'kite-tail' plug 1893 (U- S ) 

XXII 97/2 A 'kite track [for racing) consists of two stretches 
of onc'ihird of a mile each, with a connecting curve cf one- 
third of a mile. 1607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 570 
One of them h.ith a back ofasilver colour, ..this is 
canus, a gray 'Kite-wolf. 

Slite, y. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inir. To fly, soar, or move through the air, 
with a gliding motion like that of a kite; also,^^. 
of a person, colloq. 

2863 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard II. 66 He has been 
‘kiting all over the town. 1894 J. J. Astok yourn other 
Worlds II. 111.145 Whenever a large mass seemed d.'ingerousiy 
near the glass, they. .sent it kiting among its fellows- 

b. trans. To cause to fly high like a p^iper kite. 
1865 E. Burritt Walk Langs End 379 We pulled in our 
kited fancies soaring so high. 2868 Bushnell Liv. 

SubJ. 62 We are going .. to be kited or aerially floated 
no more. 

2 . To terrify grouse or partridges by flying a 
paper kite, shaped like a hawk, over their haunts, so 
as to make them lie close till the guns come near- 

sSAa Daily News 1 Sept. 5/2 The practices, known as driving 
and kiting. , 

3 . Commercial slaitg. a. intr. To * fly a 

see Kite sb. 4. b. irans. To convert into a *kite 
or accommodation bill. 

2864 Webster, Kite, v. i. (Literally, to fly a kile) 'To 
raise money, or sustain one’s credit, by the use of mercanlue 
paper which is fictitious, igdt Dundee Aavcrliscr 10 Jan. 
6/2 It Seemed. .as if everyone in London who had a six- 
pence to purchase a stamp had ‘kited* paper with my 
signature forged to it. 

Kite, obs. f. Cut v. ; var. Kyte, belly, 
t Kitekin. Oii. [f. Kit or kit/y = kiHi" + 
-Ki,v.] = Catkin. 

*578 Lvte Dodoens VI. Ixvii, 743 A Chaltoii, Kilckin, or 
Catielten. ' ^ 

Kite's-foot, kitefoot. 

+ 1 . Name, of some herb. Obs. 

1580 HotLVOAND Treas. Fr, Tong, Pled dc milan, . .aa 
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KITHING. 


JKIT-POX. 


berbe called kitesfoote. x6n in Cotcr. s. v, 1706 

in pHiLUPS. 

2 . Name of a variety of tobacco, from its colour. 
fx683 J. Clayton in PhiL Trans. XVII. 943 Aranoko 
Tobacco, whose Scent is not much minded, their .. mm 
being to procure it a bright Kite's-foot colour.] 1796 
JIoHSE Anicr. Gcog. I. 544 The kiiefoot tobacco. 

Kitesoll : see Kittisol. 

Kit'fos. [perh. from Kit j-^. 3 , in reference to 
its small size.] A small fox ( V ulpes velox')^ peculiar 
to North*western America, scarcely half the size of 
the common fox, of a prevailing yellowish grey 
colour, with a black-tipped tail; the American 
corsak or swift-fox. Also, by ellipsis, kUt, 

1812 J. Cutler Topogr. Deter. Ohio 139 The Christenoes 
..traffic in beaver, otter, lynx, ..small fox or kilts, dressed 
elk, and moose deer skins. xSig Lewis & Cl-vrkc Trav. 
xxiv. HI. 29 The kit*fox or small red fox of the plains. 1829 
Richardson Fantui Bor, Amer. I. 98 It has long been 
known to the Hudson Ray fur-traders, its skins forming a 
portion of their annual exports, under the name of kii joxcs. 
Kith. sb. Forms : I cyppo, cy}7(J?, 2 cep, 
chep, 3-4 cuppe, (4 cupphe, kuppe, cuth), 4 
keppe, kippe, kip, kyp, (kypthe, kitth, -e, 
kiyth, kuith, kuythe, kygth, kid, kidh), 4-5 
kithe, kythe, (kyght, -e, 5 kyghth, kide), 4-6 
kyth, 4~ kith. Q. 6-7 kifie, 6-8 kiff. [OE. 

cyb, earlier cydJ« = OHG. e/iwididai—OTewU 
abslT. from known, OE. c:id, 

Couth. In ME. the u{u) forms were s. w., the 
e forms Kentish.] 

fl. Knowledge, acquaintance with something; 
knowledge communicated, information. Obs. 

egoo tr. Sofia's Hitt. v. xxii[i.l, Of minre sylfre cyb^e* 
ciooo i^LFRic Horn. 1. 396 pe nane cy36e to Code naefdon. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1281 So kyndly takes he that kyth, That 
up he rose and went hym wyth. c 1450 Rel. Aut. I. 308 
Spare no^th an hauke yf he lye in thy kyth. 
t 2 . Knowledge how to behave; rules of eti- 
quette. Obs. 

C1350 IViU. Pnlerne 331 Whanne bou komest to kourt 
among be kete lordes, cc knowest alle be kubbes to 
kourt langes. 6x470 Got. ^ Gav), 320 The king cumlyin 
kith, coucrit with croune. 2804 Tabras Poems 32 
But nature, thy feature. An' mien o’ various^kythe. 
t 3 . The country or place that is known or 
familiar ; one's native land, home ; hence gen. 
country, region, quarter. Obs. 

6883 K. Mlpred Boeih. xxvil. § 4 past hi on heora ajenre 
cybbe ealne weg matgen. Ibid. xxxHI. § 4 pass wasteres 
asnu cyb is on eorban. <*1x73 Goti Mont. 231 p.n sende se 
king his aerndraches of fif ce3«n to alle his underbeoden. 

235 isent of fif cheden. c 1205 Lav. 243s Guendoleine 
he sende into hire fader londe, ..into hire cu33e. a 1300 
Cursor M, 5452 (Cott.) Diightin b^” was our eldtes wit, 
He mon yow biing in to your kyth [Cdtt kidj. fbid> 9074 
CCott.) Far wil i fle In vneuth kygih {Foirf. kibl fra bis 
cuntre. 1362 Lancl. P, PI. A. fit. 197 He hedde beo lord 
of bat lond .. And eke kyng of bat cubb«* MorU 

Art/i. 3997 pe kyng kayres furthe with bo cors in kyghie 
bare he lenges. 6 1440 York Myst, xviii. 91 Us most nee 
Owte of cure kyth where we are knowyn. 15x3 Pouglas 
^««Vvn.iij. 59 Sersandinquyr..of this kith qubawstandis 
the cheif citee. 

. t ^ The persons who are known or familiar, taken 
collectively; one's friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours; acquaintance; in later use sometimes 
conlused with /^z/x ; see 5. OfJi’. orrrrv/^’. exc. as in 5. 

• cxooo/fjfr, Cosp. Luke ii. 44 Hi^* *111116 sohion betux his 
maj^as & hts cu2an {Lindis/. cu6o, Rushiu. cy35ol. c 1325 
bTcir. Ham.\o% Thai him soht Imang thair kith. ^*33 ® 
R. Brunne Chroft. VVace (Rolls) 8443 pe men of kuythe bat 
he wel knewe, pal he wysie were gode and trewe. 6x0x5 
W. Browne Yng. WilTu <5* Old li^ertiock (R.), My near 
kith. ^825 Brocket!, Kith, acquaintance. ..Not obsolete 
as stated in Todd’s John. 1848 Lytton Harold ni. in, 
High persons of bis own kith. . - „ 

5 . Phr. Kith and kin : crig. Country and Kinsfolk 
(sees); in later use, Acquaintance and kinsfolk, 
one's friends and relatives; in mod. use often taken 
merely as a pleonastic phrase for Kinsfolk, relatives, 
family connexions. (Formerly sometimes corrupted 
to kiff and kin.') 

a. 1377 Lancl. P.Pl. B.xv.497 How ri3twis men*. Per fro 
kitlh and fro kynne yuel yclothed ^eden. a 1400 Octouitvi 
J823 l-dryue Ywas, ..From ken and kj’ghtb. <^*45° kt. 
Cutkhert (Surtees) 23 Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne. 
»S7o Levins Manip. 150/36 Kith or kin, cognatio. X79.4 
Burns 'My Lady's genmPW, My lady's whu^ my ladys 
^ed, And kith and kin o’ Cassillis’ blude. ,1824 Byron 
XV. xxxt, Daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or km. X873 
Black Adv. Phaeton viii, If any extra bit of comfort or 
kindness is wanted for their own kith and km. . _ 

*573TussER/f;/r(5. (i878)22 Forkiffenor forkin. x5»4 

3 Cadies Lond. i. In Hazl. Dodsley VI. 250 They forsake., 
prince, country, religion, kiff and kin. 1620 Middleton 
ChnsU Maid iv. i. 86 A mayd that's neither kiffe nor km 
to me. X719 D'Urfey Pills IV. 151 To visit Kiff and Km. 

i8sr Mrs. Browning Casa Guidt lYind 
the natural kUhs and kins Of circumstance and office, x^i 
Max Muller Sci. Lang. Iv. 156 That Greek and Latin were 
of the same kith and kin as the language of the black 
inhabitants of India. __ .. > t„*k 

t&th, V. Obs. Forms: 3 cu'lSlJen, 
)?enn,4kubbeCn,keppe. [Early ME. cuboen {jO, 
Ijpr. an OE. *eydSan, t Kith sb.^ trans. 
To make friendly or familiar; ^ become 

acquainted, or associate oneself {svith ) ; to greet 
each other as friends or familiar acquaintances. 


6X200 Ttia. ColL Horn. 45 WUe we,. mid swichc weldede 
cu 33 en us wiSalrekingeneking. otzooOrmin 16979 patt 
he wibh Criht i sunndeirrun Himin awihht hailUe kipbedd. 
C1350 lYitt. Paterae loii pan eiper hent oper hastely in 
armes, And wib kene bosses kubbed hem to*gidere. Ibid. 
4964 Whan bei samen mette. With clipping and kissing to 
kebbe hem, lo-gadere. 

Kithe, l^rthe (k^iS), v. Now Se. and north, 
dial. Forms : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. rydrtw 
(ME. dipen, kyj>enf kifen, kefien) ~ OFris. keihaf 
keda, OS. hiidian\ MLG. hunden^ MDu. oonden^ 
(Du. (ver)konden)y f. ^kundtan OHG. chundian, 
chunden {pt\\\ 0 ^kttnden,kiinden,Qt.kiinden), ON. 
kynna^ Goth. *hitn}jan{z{.gasviknn}jati)\^ 0 'XtoX. 
^kinifjan^ f. kun}-^ known, Coutu.J 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Pres. i. a. r cy®u, cy^fe, 1-2 kytfe, kype, 

3- 5 fcyp©> kipe, 4-9 kythe, kithe, (4 kip, kyeth, 

4- 6 kith, 4--8 kyth, 5-6 kyith, 6keyth, kaitho); 
3rd pers. sing^. r eyp, 2-3 kyp, 3cip, kip. A 2-4 
cupe, kupe, cuipe, 4-5 cuype, kuype, kuipe, 
(4 couth); 3id pers. sing. 3 cup, 7. 4 kepe, 
kethe, keth. 

a. 6825 Vesp. Psalter xltx.( 1 .] 7 Ic cySu 3 e Sstte god 
god 3 in ic earn, e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 10 FaraS 
and M 3 a 3 minum sebrobruin. 6 1160 Hatton Gosp. (ibid.), 
Fareo and hy 3 e 5 mine ^ebroSre. 6x200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
59 pat he ci 3 on alle wise. Ibid. 139 To klSen crlsies to 
cume. /ri3oo Cutsot hS. 12164 HaiVimg wald yee lo me 
kyth \v. rr. kibe, kipl* Ibid. 22737 His come to kyeth, 
^^1385 Chaucer L.G. iY. 912 Thisbe^ I schal a-non it kythe. 
6 1475 Rau/CoHiear t<yj Kyith I am cummin kTine. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans Evijb, That he wolde hj-m kith. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyitgo 128 To keyth hir crafiynes. 1573 
Satir, Poems Reform, xli- 34 Thair loukers durst not kyith 
thaiv cure. 1594 Battelt Batrinuess in Scot. Poemsitih C. 
II. 349 Giue he into this countrie kauhe [rime blaithej. 

fi. 6 J 175 Lamb. Horn. 109 His leoman him cuba 3 bet he 
ne bi 3 quic (onge. 6iaoo Trin. Coll. Hem. j8i Dat child,. 
cu 3 mid his wope. <» 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 215 Cui 5 
in me hwat is milce. 1297 K. Glouc (Rolls) 2963 Cub«b 
noube b^t 3e bep inenlu- rr. Kithe, CuybeJ. 6X320 Cast. 
Love 590 pat so muche loue hi kuibe wolde. 1377 Lancu 
P. PI. B. V. x8t, I couth h’* r. kibe] it in owre cloUtre 
bat al owte couent woie it. . , , , . 

y. 6x315 Shoreham 7 God borwe miracles kebeb hit. 
Ibid. 20 J o keben ous hiis ryche. e 1330 Arth. fy Merl. 
2131 Merlin.. bad him orpedliche be schuld kethe \rime 
dethei 6137S Sc> teg. Saints vii. {facobus minor) 387 
Foc*bi bi craiti ]>u keib one me, And waryse myn 1 nfyrmyte. 

2. Pa. t. a. i oySde, 1-2 oydde, 2. 4-5 kydde, 
3-6 kiddo, (3-4 kidd), 4-5 kydd(e, kyd, 4-6 
kid, (s-6 kyde) ; 4 kiped, -id, kyped, (4-6 -it, 
-yt, -yd), 4- kythed, kithed. d. 2-4 cudde, 

3- 4 kudde, 4 kud. 7. 3-5 kedde, 4 Sc. kethit. 

a. 3 000 CyKEWUl.J» Crhtts IHi) CySdon crUles gebyrd. 

ciooo A.’s.Cosi.JsUlt. viii. 33 Da hyrdas .. cyddon [ciiSo 
Patem Cost, kyddeii) ealle fas fins, a U75 Colt. Horn. 
227 Sa angel. .cydde hyre fat godes sune sceolde bcon 
acenned of hire, e laso Cea.Jr Ex. 1304 Rebecca. .It.dd jt 
to hire bro 3 er. 01330 R. Bro.vke C/w«. (1810) 281 pe 
werre bigan, and ked it so couth. 01350 )tW/. Palm^soi, 

pe..messau2ers..kifed here arnd. 2387 TsEvisa 
(RoKsI IV. 411 He turned to and kydde (t>. n kudde] al the 
myght of his wicche craft. 153$ Siuu-ARr Croa- jeot. II. 
too The gtit wonder and miiaclis that tha kid. tsSo 
Roccasd Crt. ro,«« 11. 79° Sen ?e on me befoir kyde SIC 
kindnes. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 438 
He kythed such great gifts. , j. i, 1 , 

8. 0 1200 Trill. Coll. Hen. 35 pe cngel cudde Ja hordes., 
bat fe helende waS..iboten. 1297 K Glouc. (Rolls) 2379 

pete he kudde wat he was. 1387 Kudde (see a . 

y. 0 1200 Moral Ode 193 (Inn. MS.) hluchel luue he us 
kedde. 0 law Arth. * Mcrl. 3910 Thai kedden her noble 
mieh? o 5 Sc Leg. Saints xii. lAtal/iias) 232 pat kethit 
wei f at hi was t^ekl 0x460 Laa„/al 580 6yf,e kedde 
he was good at nede. ...j r.*j 

3 Pa pple. »• I 5e)oyped, 4 1-kid, (kide, 
keldl 4-5 y-kyd, y-kidde,kyd,kydd(e,kidd(e, 
kid 5 y-kyddo, y-kid, kyde, (kyth, 6 kyith) ; 

4- 9 kythel kithed, 5-6 -it, 6 -yd, kyithit. 0 . 

3 ikudd. .3-5 4-5 

\ c9^°tn’ir.hTr wfe V. xviu [xix.] (.350) 4 «o Ealho heora 
dome ras cyPed, (etc.)., oiw. rEuFurc Saints Lues 
,7 , .■< St nSefre on hire life xecySed ware, a 1300 
r 1/ bfao It sal be kydd (n. n. Uiddl. o .300 Hazelok 
Sr^ls kSd^kld. 2387 Tkevisx Roils, VII. 

wVHe badde y.kyd In. rr. kldde, ykud, kj_ddel his wood- 
02460 PH., Kel .<r L. Poems 254 Cowfe yk.d in 
cost 02471! Hsrdikc diroii. xxxix. AU. Vnto no 
euery 9,,^ hidl. xs*8 Lyndesay The Dreme 

"^""nTme Fo on the hir cure. 

1050 Dame p” ,„j Ganiesche 8 What, have ye 

t 1 sow! kn,-h 2^7 Glide It Codlie B. (S. T. S.) 46 
w kTi?hi2 greVconfotting .640 R. Baill.e 
C aufori Tol-Sv/. 33 Whereto the faction hath not 
kythed too o^smnAte a keiscr ant 

"'w o i'43o 23E6 But they be kedd. 

B. Signification. . rr^ i ^ 

\ IraM. To mafee known. +a. To makeknotra 
in 'words; to annotincc, proclaim^^ declare, tell. 

(With simph abj. or obj. clause.) Obs. 
^'^.r..OusG/osl.zi!Plnttinandnin,toCiSenne. 01000 , 
0 VeS Gorp l 022 J o,nne namaa & 5 j t 1 

Ags. <^<‘t} eimiLnnit. Ham. 117 Pal pu . . mine speche ^ 
wylle eyfan. ^’okmik 632 He comm dun wifp Codecs 
kvom 'Htr o»" '“>■ “830 IHng 0/ Tars 34. 
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23s Confess cleir can I nocht, nor kyih all the cass. X530 
Palscr. 599/1 , 1 kyihc, I shewe or declare a thyng, as fie 
kylheth from whence I am (Lydgate), ^6 demonstre. This 
terme is nat vsed in comen spctche. 

b. To make known by action,' appearance, etc.; 
to manifest, show, prove, demonstrate, indicate. 
(With simple obj.^ obj. clause, or obj. and compl.) 
Also rejl. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn, 99 Elchcs monnes wcorccuffaSf/r/H/r/f 
cu3anl hwilc ga^t hine wi.ssac). « 1300 Cursor Pf. 13983 
Iesus..mani a-pert meracle did, (2uar-wiT to mankind he 
him kid. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK PioL 49a Schc kytheth 
what she is. 6x460 Toiineiey Afyst. i. 45 Trees to florish 
& frute furth bryng,Thare kynde that it be kyd. 15x5 Scot, 
Field in Cheiham Alisc. (18561 II. Introd. p. xii, He kiddc 
himselfe no coward. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. WareComm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) X56 They boihe. .did kythe thameselfTes cnemeis 
to the gude caus. <1x734 Wodrow Set. Biogr. I1845) L 
ICO (E. D. D.) He began to kyth his sickness the first of 
March. 1785 Burns Hallo-.ceen iij, Their faces blytbc, fu’ 
sweetly kythe Hearts leal, an’ warm, an kin. (iSA Scott 
Nigel V, It would b.Tve kythed Cellini mad, had he never 
done ony thing else out of the gate.] 

c. To make manifest to the sight, to show, 
exhibit, discover ; rejl. to show oneself, appear. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5098 Wanne be relikes of halwcn 
yfounde were and ykud. a x'gSQ Cursor At 13095 Hu lang 
sibe Sal he him hide and not kifick c 1330 Arth. Merl. 
3869 The other no might ben y*kidde Behinden hem ihai 
werren y.bidde. 1508 Dunbar Tna Alariit lYemen 433 
As the new mone..Kythj.s quhilU her cltir face, through 
ciuddis of .sable. 1594 Jas. VI Let. Q. BViz. 13 Apr. in 
'I'ytler Hist. Seat. (rS6.j) IV 216 Ever plain}ie.^t kything 
him.self where greatest confluence of people was. 1846 
Drummond Atuckomachy 68 (E. D. D.) When the moon 
begoud to keek From Thetis' rim and kythe her disk. 

2 . inir. for refl. To show oneself or itself, come 
forth, to sight; to manifest or display itself; to 
become known ; to appear, 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 4276 (Cott.) Luken luue at be end wil 
kith. Ibid. 11416 (Gott.) pe last bis stern it kid. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. x3 T’he langcr ay the better it did 
kyth, 1585 Papers fas Carmichael in IKodroio Soc. 
Afisc. 430 Our true humility shall appear, and the fruit of 
I our forming to that work kythe. c 163^ W. Scot Apol. 

I Narrat, (Wodrow Soc.) 80 They were insisting with his 
I Majesty to kythe in action against the forfauUed Earles, 
i xSzx Galt/^hh. Parish \\\. (1895) 83 A kindly spirit, wliich 
, would sonieilmes kythe in actions of charity. 1822 Blackw, 

, Alag. XU. 309 In what colours other ladies intended to 
I kithe before M.Tje«ty. 1829 Hocr. ibid. XXV, 750 The 
evening star kithed hkeagem, 186a in Hislofs Prov.Scot. 
J08 If you loe me, let it kythe. 

b. with compl. To show oneself or itself in some 
specified aspect; to appear, seem, or prove to be. 

6x330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 340 With Leuiyn pan he 
kith to be b« kynges traytour, 15x3 Doucia.s FEneis i, vt. 
167 Hir habelt fell down couering to hir felt, And..ane 
verray god did hir kith. 1565 .Sc. AUtr. Ps, xviii, 36 Pure to 
the pure, froward thou kythst Unto the froward %^ighi. 
X637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (i8«) 169 Such as hes kythed 
favourersoftheforefeitedrebells. ax6^9 Si*oniswooD///5/, 
Ch. Scot. ir. (1677) 89 Nor did any kune so foolish as the 
Priests. (a8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi ii\\, It kytbcs bright to 
the ee, because all is dark around It.} 
t 3 . trans. To e.xhibit, display, or manifest prac- 
tically (a feeling, quality, capacity, etc.) ; hence, 
to exercise, practise, perform, do, Obs, 

Beowulf 2^5 Andlongnc corl cllen cySan. cxij^ Lamb. 
Horn. r53 MiJdheortnesse God kudde monne. 1297 R. CloUc. 
(Rolls) X297 per hi! kudde hor prowesse. ^ 6x330 R. Hrunns 
Chron. (i3zo) 132 Warreon him pan he kithe, X387TkEV/SA 
Higdat (Rolls) II. 341 He kydde his tyrauntyse on hts 
gestes. 6r44o York Afyst. xt. 149. I thanke youe of bis 
kyndinesse 3c kydde me. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii, 37 
In erd 3c kyth sic mirakillis heir, 1613 W, Browne Shep/u 
Pipei.(iB6g) 187 Vour bountee on me kythe. 1641 R. Baillib 
Parall. of Liturgy with Afassdk. 77 None of all (he 
reformed Churches have kythed more realc again-it Images. 
1724 in Ramsay Tead. Afiic. (1733) 11 . 264 Weil can my 
Jocky kyth His love and courtesy. 
t 4 :. To acknowledge, confess, own; to recognize, 
(With simple obj. or obj. and compF) Obs. 

62000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. x. 33 yElcne..kc me cy3 befomn 
mannun, ic cy3e hyne beforan minum fxder [e 1260 Hatton 
Gosp. ky5, ic ky5ej. 13.. E. £. Allil. P, 13. 2368 Vche duk 
..Schulde com to his court to kybo hym for fegc. 6 1374 
Chaucer Auel. Sp Arc. 231 He. .hts Irouthe me had iplyght, 
For everciiiore hys lady me lo kythe. 6 1425 Wvntou.v 
Cron. vr. vi. 16 Nane pereayvyd hyr woman liyt all kythyd 
hyr as man, 1570 Levins Alanip. 152/3 Kythe, acknow* 
ledge, aMinsccre. 1613 Jacxson Creed t. STii. § r That the 
Fons of isaac and Ishinael. ..should kithe each other w'itb as 
little scruple as if they were full cousin gcimans. 

5 . Pa. pple. kid, kyd, i-kyd, etc. Made known, 
declared; hence. Known, well known, famed, 
renowned ; with compl. Well-known as . . , ac- 
knowledged to be . . . (See also KiD ppl. al) , 
axzas Alter . R. 64 Hco .. wolde .. sonc beon mil tc ujsc 
icud (y. rr. cu53ct, icu55et] and icnowen. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1929 Scint clcine ys modcr bat wis was wide ikud 
[v.rr. ykud, kydde, kudl. c 1350 If'///. Palerne 110 Komen 
was he of kun bat kud was ful nobuU 61380 Sir Ferumb. 

274 In many a lond my name >s kud aboute. 6x386 
Chaucer Merclu T. 6,9 That je nat discoucic me j For I 
am deed, if that this thyng be kyd. c 1450 Holland How- 
tat 504 Throwout Crisiindcmc kid War the deidls that he 
did.*" 1486 />/,% j/.w4//<w/f Eiv*b,Thc Robuckeashii iswccle 
kyde At holyrodc d.iy he gooth to Rydc. 

Kithiag, iytliing' (kai-dig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 

+ -i.vc 1.] 

1 . The action of the verbKirnEjKrrnE; a making 
known, telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 

.12300 Cursor AT. 11636 Forth hair waihai went..\Vit*%2ca 
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IcUhIng of ani man. 1591 R. Brucc Stnn. {1843) 215 The 
manner or form of the Kything of the Sign. iS»3Galt 
Gilhaiu ». (E. D. D.), His abundant hair, .was also clouded 
and streaked with the kilhings of the cranreuch of age. 

t 24 Acquaintance, recognition ; also coJicr, Ac- 
quaintance, kith. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor /V. 4817 Cuth [v. r. cowde] lii'n n.-! 

kything tak. And vneuthli to |:am lie sp.ak. /^/V/. iioSo AH 
mad k‘'i niirth at his bering, Fader and moder and J^air 
kything. 

Kitliless (ki*])les), a. [f. Kith sl>, + -less.] 
^Vithout kith or acquaintances; having no one 
whom one knows. (Cf. Kinless.) 

cijsoln Ld. Campbell C/ianco//ors {1B57) Vf. cxxxiv. 250 
No thanks to them ICromwell's Judges] kilhless loons I 
i86j Times 27 Mar. 8/4 The kithless outcasts of every 
country'. 1887 Farjeon Tragedy Feaificrsione 1 , t. i. 6 He 
was alone in the world, kinless and kuhless. 
t KitKly, Obs, Forms: 3 kijjpel^, 
3-4 kithli. [f. Kith sO. + -ly -. Perh. distinct 
forntations. (OE. ^ecy^elic ‘manifest*, in Bosw,- 
ToUer is an error for ^ecynddic natural.)] 

1 . Familiarly. 

r jzoo Obmis 16532 Ne laitenn kikheli^ wiJ?J> hemm. 

2. In a w.ay that is known or manifest; manifestly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22742 His oher coming sal he scau kithli 

til bis werld. 

Kitish (kai’tiji, a. [f. Kite ib. + -JSH 1.] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of a kite ; greedy, 

156$ W. Adungton Golden Asse (1893) 131, I could not 
escape the ktiibh eyes of the old woman. 1567 Tubrervilb 
Aufis^u. IFom. ia hir Louer Epitaphs, etc. 32 All your 
mailers moreagree vnto the Kytish kinde. x6o8 T. Moiuo.'^ 
Preamb. Encounter Pref. 3 Is not your Defence, . a Kitish 
Doue? 

Kitist (kai’tist). mnee-WiL [f. Kite sb, + -IST.] 
One skilled in flying kites. 

1844 P, Parley's Ann. V. 313 The great kitist turned tq 
the hoi’s who held her . . alleging . . that they held her loo 
tight. 

t Kit-key; see kiu^key s.v. Kite ih. 9, 
Kitling (krtlig). Now dial. Forms : 3 kite- 
ling, 4 keetlyng, 5 kytylyng, oytlyng, 5-6 
kytling, -lyng(e, 6 kytlyn, kitlyng, -linge, Sc. 
-lyne, 6-7 ketlyng, -ling, 6-9 kitlin, -ling, 
kittling, 7-9 -lin, 8 . 5 V. -len. [Commonly iden- 
tified with ON. ketllw^ry kelling-r (Norw. kjd- 
ling) kitten, dim. of kg/ir kallu ) ; though the 
form of the earliest Eng. instance, and the fact that 
the sense is not confined to ‘young cat* make 
difficulties. But if from OE., the form would be 
^cytelingf of which no explanation appears.] 

1 1 . The young of .any animal; a cub, a whelp. 
<2x300 E. E. PsiUierWi. 5 pe kitelinges of llouns. X38a 
WvcLiF xxxiii. 22 Dan, keetlyng of a lyon. CX440 

Gesia Kom.u Iix.243 (Harl. MS.) Thenne satde the sarpenc, 

‘ 1 am a beste, and I have her in myn hole kytlingis, that I 
have browt forthe’. ri4So [see Kitten i b, quot. 1495I. 
1603 Holland PhttareVs Mor. 218 They [>ea*weasels or 
sea-dogs] breed thetr young whelpes or kitfings alive within 
their bellies, and when they list, let them fooith. 

2 . A young cat, a kitten. Now dial. 

"dohan ff Tyb (Brandll 595, I haue sene the day 
that pus my cat Hath had in a ycre kytlyns eyghlene. 1530 
f^ee Kittle 1]. 1603 B. Jonson Volpone v. xl, Whether 

goe 3’ou, now ?..to drowne killings? 1783 Johnson Let, to 
Miss S. Thrale 18 Nov., Bicker.>tajir. .gives, .an account of 
his cat. 1 could tell you as good things of Lily the while 
Kitling. <1x8x3 Fouby Voc, E. Anglia^ KitUng^ u young 
cat. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 187 I m ower auld a 
Pussy Bawdrons to learn new tricks o’ sayin' ‘miauw’ to the 
kittiins. 

fS, Applied to a person; either =; child, off- 
spring (cf. ctib, tuhelp ') ; or as resembling or acting 
like a kitten in some way. Obs, 

1341 Aberd. Peg.XVll.{)am.) Calling of him theilf..howris 
geyt, preistis kitlyne. xdax Fletcher /KiVrf.(7<7<jjrC//<iiriv% 
in, Out, kiulings 1 What caiterw.'iuling's here I 170* De 
Fob Goad Advice to Ladies 84 Come, says the patient Kil- 
ling, Husband come. ax743 Swift li'ks, uS^rl II. 59 Bid 
your mistress go hang herself . . you whore's killing. 

B. attrib. or adj. Resembling a kitten or that 
of .n kitten; inexperienced; diminutive. 

x6o4 Middleton Father Hubbards T. Wks. 1840 V, Like 
an old cunning bowler to fetch in a young ketling gamester. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Feasts His killing eyes. 
1689 PHaopouTEs( 7 ^<»ji/r/. Creto 3 A new Oath of AUegi- 
ance. .which every KitUngCriiic. .takes upon him tocensme, 
Kitmutgar, var. Khidmutoar. Kitool: see 
Kittql. Batoun, obs. f. Kitten. Kitsol(l, 
kittosole : see Kittisol. 

Kitten (kiT*n), Forms; 4kitouii, kstoun, 
4“5 kyton, 5 kytton, 7— kitten. [ME. app. a. 
AFr. *kitoitft, = OF. chilottn^ cheton^ obs. 

v.ar. of F. chaton kitten. 

The F. form chitoun occurs In Gower Jilirour de Tomnie 
8221 : Teut en'sement comme du chitoun, Qi nuist sanx vieue 
ct sanz rcsoun.l 

1 . The young of the cat ; a young cat (not full- 
grown). 

X377 Lancu P. pi. B. Prol. 190 pece he catte is a kitoun 
be courte is ful elyng. CX400 Master oj" Game ix. (JIS. 
Digby 1821 pci beer hir kiiouns..as ©her catles, saue bet 
haue not but two ketouns at ones. C1430 Merlin 665 He 
caste his net into the water, and drough oute a liuil kyton 
as blakke as eny cool. 1596 Shaks. \ Hen, IF, in. t. 129, 
1 had rather be a Kitten, and cry mew, Then one of these 
same Mecier Ballad-mongers. 1776 Whitehead Farie/yg 


The Kitten too was comical. She play’d so oddly with her 
tail. x8sa Miss Mulock Agat&as Husb. i. Carrying not 
only the real black kitten, but the. .allegorical Mittle black 
dog * on her shoulder. 

b. trails/. Applied to the young of some other 
animals, 

X495 Trevisa's Darih, De P. R. xviii. Ixxiv. (W. de W.) 
829 The wcselL.nouryssheth licrkyllons(A/X Eodl, (ci4so) 
ketelingesl in howscs and bercth them fro place to place. 
1899 ^/<xc>l'U;.A//r^. Jaii.41/1 E.ich beavcr-plewof full-grown 
animal or * kitten * fetched six to eight dollars overhead, 

c. Jig. Applied lo a young girl, with implication 
of playfulness or skitlishncss. 

1894 H. Nisuet Busk GbTs Rom. 74 After fishing all she 
could, artful, artless little kitten that she is. 

2 . Short for kitUn-moth*. see 3. 

1874 Newman Brit. Moths xto The Alder Kitten. 

3 . n/Z/'f/^and Conib.<, 9 .zkittau{ays,facc ; kitten-like 
adj.; kitten-hearted <r., faint-hearted, timorous; 
kitten-moth, a collector’s name for the bombycid 
moth Centra fttrcula ; .tlso for species of Dicra- 
niira, as D. bifida (poplar-kitten), D. hicuspis 
(alder-kitten], 

x8xx Clare VtU. Minstr. 1 . 166 The gamesome plays 
That mark'd her h-ippy *Kiiien-d.ays. 18x3 Sketches Char. 
<ic/c/‘(ed. 2) 1. 157, 1 sec her "kiiien face looking about, tiylng 
lo understand what's going forwards. 1831 ' 1 . Attwood 19 
Sept, in Li/exx. 11885) i?* The tame •kitten-hearted >laves. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x.xxiv, Pouncing with 'kitten- 
like playfulness upon a stray sovereicn. 1819 Samouki.lk 
Entom. Useful Comp. 248 Cetura yinttla ipuss moih.i, 
Cerura huxcula OkUicn luuth). 

Hence Ki'ttendom, Ki'ttenhood, the state or 
condition of being a kitten. 

x886 Bcs.ant Childr. Gileon n. xxii, A man whom they 
(the cats) had known and respected since kiitendom. a 1B43 
Southey Nondescripts t. 50 Thou art beautiful as ever cat 
Thai w.anton'd In the joy of kittcnhood. 

Ki'tteiif V. [f. prec. sb.] Of a cat : To bring 
forth kittens; also of some other animals: To 
bring forth young, to Utter, {inir. and iransi) 
Hence Ki'ttening vbl. sb. 

149s Trevhets Earth. De P. R. xviii. Ixxiv. {W. de W.) 
eevj/i Theyr opynyon is faUc . . that wjsels conceyuc aitc 
mouth and kytneth {MS. Bodl, whelhi(>l att the ceie. 1597 
Shaks. X Hen. /Ff 111. u 19 If your Mothers Cat had but 
kitten'd. 1824 Miss Mitfobd Fit/age Scr.i.(iB6p 191 Two 
as fine litters of rabbits as ever were kittened. 1859 Mrs. 
Gaskell Round the S/a 335 My cal ha^ kittened, too. 

Kittenisk (ki't^ij’>,it. [f. Kitten sb. ■¥ -ibH i,] 
Like a kiUen, or tb.Tt of a kitten ; having the 
qualities or characteristics of a kitten ; playful. 

2754 Richardson GraudisontxZn) IV, xi5Suth akiuem.sh 
disposition in her. 2844 Dickens Mari. Chuz. ii, She was 
all girlishness, and playfuliie.ss, and wildness and kittenish 
buoy.Tncy. 1893 M. E, Francis Frieze Fustian 45 The 
kittenish grace of her small slight figure. 

Hence Ki’ttenialUy adv. 

1896 hocKC. Demagogue Sf Lady Phayre'm. 22 The little 
blue tibbon..\vitli the bow tied kittenisJiIy under her ear. 

Kittereen (kit^rrn). Also kittar-, kitur-, 
[Origin unascertained. 

The statement in Gardener's Hist, famaica (1873) 163, 
that it was n.inied from being made at Kettering, proves to 
be unfounded ; that in quot. 1880 is prob, not more reliable.] 
A kind of covered vehicle. •}* a. In West of Eng., 
A kind of omnibus {obs.'). b. In West Indies, A 
kind of one-horse chaise or buggy. 

2792 Descr. Kentucky In 1787 were exported Chaises 40, 
Kittarcens 10, Sulkeys 7. 2831 Jane Porter Sir E. Sea. 
■vjariCs Narr. U, 336 , 1 desired Drake to. .bircakittereen — 
a .sort of one-horse chaise. 1865 R, Hunt Pop. Romances 
IF.Eug. Inirod. X4 Within my own memory [born 1807! the 
ordinary means of travelling from Penrance to Plymouth 
was a van called a ' kitierine and three days were occupied 
in the journey. i 83 o J. \V. in IK. Cornw. Gloss, s, v., The 
Kit-Terecn was an open car that ran between Penzance and 
Truro, set up by Christopher Treen. ( Jago adds Kit Treen.J 
1883 Lady Brassey The Trades We . .packed ourselves 
into buggies. ,tJie body being in some ca.ses .sheltered by a 
movable hood, when they aie called * Kiitereens*. 

Kitth, -e, obs. forms of Kith. 

+ Kittisol (ki'tis^l). Obs. Forms : 6-7 quita- 
SOI0, 7 quita-, quitta-, quittusol; kittasole, 
kittisal, kitesoll, (kippe-sole, kettysol), kit- 
aol(l, 8 kityaol, 8-9 kittisol, (9 ketty-, kettisol). 
[a. Pg. and Sp, quitasol^ f. qxiitar to take away, 
ward off + sol suu.j A sunshade, parasol, umbrella : 
almost always in reference to the East Indies or 
China ; spec, a Chinese umbrella made of bamboo 
and oiled paper. 

^ * This word survived till lately in the Indian Tariff, but it 
is otherwise long obsolete* (Yule). 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 
105 Two quitasoles of silke, and a horse. z6xx Hawkins 
in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 217 Of Kittasoles of state, 
for to shaddow him, there bee twende fm the treasury 
of Akbar]. X615 R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.l I. 28 
The China Capt. .. brought me a present from his brother, 
viz., I faire kitesoll. ^ x6as Pukchas Pilgrims I. iv, 559 
Many ^Canopies, Quittu.sols and other strange ensignes 
of Maicsiy. 1662 Br. Nicholson DazdeTs Harp, 'J'he 
Lord is thy shade->~u/;/^xac»/2<M — a qulttasol upon thy 
right hand. 1687 Let, Crt, Directors in Wheeler Afadras 
tn Olden Time (iS6t) I. roo(Y.) lliey (Aldermen of hiadra.s] 
may be allowed lo have KettysoU over them. 2698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <5- Z’. no .A great Attendance with Pageants, 
Mirxbals, and Kiisols. xyo6 IFooden IForld Dissected 
(1708) 19 [He] ImUcvcs a KiUivol a nobler Piece of Magni- 
ficence, than a good Table. 2823 Mildurn Orient, Comm. 


II. 464 <V.) Killisols, large, a, 000 to 3,000. X875 Indian 
TapppiX.), Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, KellysolU. Ibid 
Chinese paper Kettisols. .duty 5 per cent. '* 

Kittivrake (ki-tiwt'k). Forms : 7 eattlwako, 
kittio Tvark, 8 kettio waike, kittiwaik, (?//,’ 
kittawaax, 7- kittlwake, 9 kitty wake. [Named 
ill imitation of its cry. Early spellings show that 
the last syllable was meant to be (wak).] Any 
sea-gull of the genus A’issa ; esp. (and primarily) 
A’, tridadyla, the common species of the North 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, a small gull having 
generally white plumage with black markings on 
the primaries, very long, wings, and the hind toe 
very short or rudimentary. Also kittiwake gull. 

i6fix J<ay Three Ithi. ii. in Lankester Mem. John Ray 
(1846) 155 The other birds which nestle in the Basse are 
these; the .scout, ..the caitiwake. 1684 Sibbald Scotia 
Jllustr., Nat. Kht. ii. iii. vi. 20 Avis Kittiwake, ex Larorum 
geneie, egre^it saporis. 1698 in Warrender Marchuout 
(1894) 184 Kittle warks, x2..Rost rabcisd. 1744 Preston 
\\x Phil. XLIIl. 61 Many Sort.s of Wild fowl;. .the 

Dun ter Goo.''e, . . Solan-Goose, ,. Kittiwalks. . etc- 1769 De 
Foe's TourCt. Brit, IV. 241 In the mouth of the river Forth 
lie several islands, .wliich .abound with Fowl, pariicuKirly 
those called. .Kittawaax. .about the size of a Dove. 1877 
W. Tho.mson Foy. Challenser I. iii. 299 A few kitliwalces 
followed the ship for the first days after we left Teneriffc. 
x88x R. Buchanan Cod 4- the Man II, 263 Innumerable 
terns and kittiwake gulls were hovering over the vessel, 
f Kittle, sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from 
Kiiling.] a kitten. 

1366 Drant Horace, Sat. v, (1567) M, I knowe who plaies 
the catte, and howe her toly kilties mouses. 

Kittle (ki*t*l),<z. orig.Sc.siXiCxnorth.dial. Also 
6 kittil(l. [f. Kittle the use of the simple 
verbal slem as an adjective is unusu.^!.] Ticklish; 
difficult to deal with, requiring great caution or 
skill; unsafe to meddle with; as to which one may 


easily go wrong or come to grief; risky, precarious, 
‘ nice', delicate. 

2560 [implied in seebelow], s$6QSatir'. Poems 

Reform, xlvi. 60 Scho will be kittill of hir dok. 2571 Ibid, 
xxvii. 22 'J'how may hir tyne m turning of a tyde; Case 
weill thy courss, ihow hes ane kittle ewir. 2396 Jas. VI 
Let. to hart Huntley in Spotti.swood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
(1655) 438 If your conscience be so kittle, as it cannot 
permit you, x6oo in Pitcairn Crhn. Trials 11 . 284 My 
brother U ‘ kittle to shoe behind and dare not enterprise for 
fear. 2642 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 80 If an ewe bee 
kittle on her yower, or unkinde tocher lambe. 2722 Ramsay 
To Dalhousie 22 Till frae his kittle post he la'. 27*8 — 
Rob. Richy^ Sandy jBKliiUpotnlsonaw. 2765 A- Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (cd. a) 232 note, Every common ploiyman will 
tell you, that, when the pIough*iion> aie short, bis'plough 
goes kittle. By this he means, that it is easily turned aside, 
and is difiicult to manage. 1815 Scon CvyM. xxii, I maun 
ride, to get to the Liddel or it be dark, for your Waste has 
but a kmie character. 2818 — > Hrt. Midi, xil, Th^ are 
kittle limes.. when the people’ take the power of life and 
death out of the bands of the rightful mi^isirate into their 
ain rough grip, 1830 Blackxv. Afag. xXVlI. 829 The 
kitilera quej»tion is, the mair succe.v.rolly do you grapple 
wi’t, xB^o C. (jiQuoN R. Gray xlv, Metaphors ate kittle 
things lo nandle 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxv, She is 
kittle cattle to shoe, 1 think. 1C90 Truth 21 Sept. 526/a 
Cleopatra is a kittle character for a London ihcaiie, unless 
played by some French actress who has no character to lose, 
klence Zi'ttleness. 

1560 Rolland Seven Sages 185 Ye may persaue,.Of 
wemen the gret brukilnes And of Ihatr kynde the kmilnes. 
Kittle (ki*t'l), z/.l Now dial, and chiefly Sc. 
Forms : (i vbl, sb. kitelung, 4 vbl. sb. kitlynge), 
5 kytill, -ylle, (?kiteU, ketil), 6 kyttyl(l, 'iL 
kittil(l, kitill, [pdsiiig. "kyilia, vbl. sb. kitling), 
7- kittle, IJAK. kytylle, kilyll, cf. late OE. sb. 
kitelungy ME. killyuge\ cognate with OS. kitilbn 
(MDii. kilelcit, kiltehn, ketehn, Du. kiltelen^kuie’ 
leiP), OHG. chizzilbn, chuzzilSn (MHG., kitzeln, 
kiilz-f mod.G. kilzeln), ON. kitla (Sw. hiltld) ; not 
known outside Teutonic, and generally supposed to 
be of ononiatopceic origin, with a double form in 
kit- and kul-. 

The history of the word in English is not clear. The 
verb itself is not found before the date of the Cafiieliam, 
Z483 » and it is now used dialecially from Scotland to East 
Anglia. Hence it might, as well as the >b. killyoge m 
Hampole, c 1340, be of Norse origin.' But the sb. kitelung 
occurring once in a late OE. gloss (c locxa), naturally suggests 
an OE. sb. *kitelian, which could only stand for 
parallel to the OHG. form in chn-. An original OE. 
■*erVe//iZA2 = OS. citilon, would not have been written wiin 
k, and would have given hlE. ''chitlle. It thus remains 
uncertain whether kittle, the date and locality of which are 
con-sisieut with Norse derivation, is of Scandinavian or CJE. 
origin.] 

1 . trails. To tickle (in physical sense). 

C2ooo[see Kittling]. 2483 Cath, Angl. 204/2 To kylylie, 
titiUare. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. z(>$/z She .. f*^U 
and ketild hym. 2564 Sir J. IiIelvjl Mem. (Bann. L.mu 
2837} 120 Sene cuM not relrain from putting hir hand m 
his nek to kittle him. CiSlS Balfouds Practicks (* 754 ’ 
509 Gif,, the band quhairwith.thay ar bond tuich or kittle 
his sair bak. 2683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 22 How a 
man must hug, and dandle, and kittle, .his bed-fclloj'^- 
Galt Steam-boat x. 250 Kittling him in the rib^ witti 
hU fore.finger. (1x823 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Ktitle. io 
tickle. 285s Roui.nson IFhitby Gloss., To kittle, to tickle. 

b. Iraiisf, Used of actions humorously or ironic- 
ally likened to tickling, as the friction of the strings 
of a fiddle with a bow, a stab.with a weapon, etc,. 
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1785 Burks To IV. Sint^sott v, I kittle up my rustic reed. 
1814 Scott }y'av, xxix, ‘Her ain sell’, rcpli^ Callum, 
‘could. .kittle his quarters wl* her skene-occle 3820 
Bl<u:kvj. Mag, July 386/1, I wad kittle the p-irse-proud 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit caulJ .steel. 1824 
Scott RedgawiUet Let. x. The best fiddler that ever 
kittled thairm with horse-hair. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘ To 
kiltie the fire to stir if. 

2 . fg. To Stir with feeling or emotion, usually 
pleasurable: to excite, rouse; to 'tickle*. 

<1x340 [see Kittling]. 1513 Douglas dEneis-v. xiv. 2 
Glaidncs and confort..Begouth to kitiill Eneas thochtfuU 
hart. xn. Prol. 229 Quhen new curage kytlis all 

geiiiill hariis. 1534 Racket Let. to Hou VIU in St. 
PaPersVW. 556 Able to cawse the Kyng of Denmark to 
kyttyll Inglonde with out any infrangyng of peace betwix 
the Emperour and Your Hyghnys, 1725 Ramsay Gent. 
Shepfi. II. i, I’ve gather’d news will kittle your heart w i' joy. 
18x9 Sottt Br. Lnnwi. xiii, He kittles the lugs o’ a silly 
auld wife wi’ useles? da vers, ^ 1873 Murdock Doric Lyre 
97 (E.D. D.) The corn-riggs kittle the farmer’s e’e. 

3 . To puzzle with a question, a riddle, etc. 

1824 Scott St. Ronnn's xv, To kittle the clergymen with 
doubtful points of controversy. axZ^i — ixxLockhart'sScott 
(1839) VII. 195 [To aremark. .that he seemed toknowsome- 
ihing of the words of every song .. he replied] I daresay it 
wad be gay ill to kittle me m a Scots one at any rate. 
Ei’ttlOy Now Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
kyt(t)ell. [perh. a back formation from ICitling : 
but cf. Norw. kjetla^ in the same sense.] 

1 . - V. 

1530 pALSGR. 599/1 Whan your calte kytclleth, I praye 
you, let me have akyllynge. i6xr Cotgr., Chatanner^ to 
kittle. ?i7.. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Lord. II. 285 (Jam.) 
The hare sail kittle on my hearth stane. 1825 Erockett, 
KittUy to bring forth kittens. 

Jig. {intr. and pass.) To be engendered or 
produced ; to come into being. 

1823 Galt Entail 11 . xxx. 282, I would be nane surprised 
if something had kittled between Jamie and a Highl.nnd 
kassie. 1824 Scott St. Ronads ii, Before ony of them were 
born, or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled in their cracked 
brains. 1827 J. Wilson Idoct. Avthr. Wks. 1835 I. 277 The 
cursedest kintra that ever was kittled. 

Kittle, obs, form of Kettle sb. 


Ki’ttle-pins, ke’ttle-pins, ^b. pi. Now 
only t/w/. [The relation of this to Skittle has 
not been determined.] Skittles, nine-pins. 

X640 G. Danirl Trhuif'clt.% Hen. f', cj.xiii, Quoyts, and 
Keiile.pins, 1649 Sadler Rights Ktngd. 43 When shall our 
kiitlc-ptns return again into the Grecian .skyttals. 1679 
Trial Laugltorn 32, 1 saw him in the Garden with a Lay- 
Brother at kittle-pins in the view of all the Colledge. x8ot 
Strutt Sports <?■ East, iii. vii. (iSio) 239 Loggatts .. is 
the same which is now called klttle-pins, in which the bo5's 
often make use of bones instead of wooden pins.^ x886 
Elworthy IV. Somerset JVord-dk., KittU.pins, skittles— 
applied to the pins and not to the game, 
bo Kittles sb. pi., skittles. 

1697 Vie-M Peudl Laws yiQ If any person.. shall by any 
Fnaud.. at. .Kittles.. Win hfoney. 17x9 D'URFEY/'//?r HI. 
162 We merrily Play At Trap, and Kettles. ^ 
Kvttling, vbl. sb. Sc. and norlh. dial. [OE. 
hitelung. see Kittle z;.l] The action of Kittle z'.i; 
tickling (///. and fg.). 

cxooo Ags, Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker Titillatio, kite- 

lung. ax34o Hampole FsalUr ii. 4 DNsayued thurghc 
quayntis of he deuel and killynge of haire flesch [MS.Co/l. 
Eton. JO, If. 4, kitcllynge of thatre flesshe]. 1483 Cath. 

20^/2 A kytyllynge, titillacio. 1822 Perils 

Man II, vi. 234 A kind o' kittling, a sort o’ pnnkimg in 
tny blood like. 1830 Galt Lam^He T. vii. vi. (1849) 330 
Ye'll never laugh or smile At the kittling o' your knee. 

Kittling, Kittlin, obs. forms of Kitling. 
Kittly (ki-tU), a. Sc. and C/.S. [f. KlTpEx;.! 
.+ 'Y; cL Norw. kitlug, Sw. ktllig, iJS.httlic/t, G. 
kitzHch. For the sense ' risky * in the compound 
kittly-hcnders, cf. Kitfle a.] Easily tickled ; sus- 
ceptible or sensitive to tickling; ticklish; tickly. 

1822 Galt Steam-boat viii. 155, I was no so kittly as 
she thought, and could thole her progs and jokes. 1830 
— Laivric T, v, ii. (1849) 199 It made the very soles of my 
feet kittly to hear it. , j j 

b. Kittly-bendera (also corruptly 
benders), thin ice which bends under one s weight ; 
the sport of running over this. (^(/.S. colloq.) ^ 

1854 Thoreau Walden 333 Let us not play at kittjy- 
benders, 1872 E. E. Hale //otu to Do it in. 46 will, 
With unfaltering step, move quickly over the kettle-de- 
benders of this broken es.say. 

Krttock. Sc. tObs. [f.asKiTjA-i+-ocKr//w.] 
A familiar or disrespectful term for a girl or young 
Woman ; esp. a woman of loose character, a 
Wanton ; a mistress. 

‘^*470 Henryson Mor. Fab. tit. {.Cock .S- K^r),\'X, He was 
sa lous and sa lecherous : He had . .kittokis ma than ?evme. 
^ X538 Lyndesay Against Syde Taillis 108 He did lift ane 
Kutokis claiihis. 1603 Philotns iv, Ha, ha, quha broclU 
thir kiuocks hither The mekiU feind resauc the fithir. 1706 
^ SEMPiLLp//Jrrc/'A';V^arc/m«in Chambers Pop. 

Poems {\%62) 26 He was convoyer of the bride, Witn 
hinging at his side. 

^i^tree, obs. variant of Kuatrl 
ilKittnl, Ktool (kit»-l). Also ykattule, 9 
kattal, Q -vai, kittool. [Cingalese 
The jangery palm, Caryotaurens-, lienee, 
black fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks of t is, 
used for making ropes, brushes, etc. . 

R. Kxox Jfist. Ceylo:i 15 The next Tree « tte 
^ctiule. It groweth sireight; but not so tall or g 


a Coker-Nut-Tree. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in ^apan ii. 47 
Ceylon abounds in, .trees of great utility; among which, . . 
there is the kettul-tree, from the sap of which is produced 
.a coarse sugar. 1866 Treas. Rot. 647 Kittool, Kiltnl, a 
Cinghalese name for Caryota. nrensi aho for the strong 
fibre obtained from its l^f-stalks. XB84 Pub. Opinion 11 
July 47/1 Ropes nmdc of kitool aroused to tether and secure 
wild elephants... Kilool fibre is [used] .. in the manufacture 
of brooms and brushes, 

■ Kitty 1 (ki'ti). Also 6 Sc. kittle. [One of 
the pet forms of the female name Catherine ; cf. 
Kate, Katy, Kit sb.^ (Cf. also Cutty sb., senses 
2 and 3.)]^ 

1 1 . A girl or young woman ; a wench ; some- 
times ( =kittie itnseH)si woman of loose character. 
(Cf. Kittock.) Sc. Obs. 

350^20 DundaR Poems xiv. 76 Sa mony ane Kittle, drest 
vp with goldin chenBe. a 1550 Christts Kirke Cr. i, 'I hair 
come. our kitteis weschin dene. In thair new kirtillis. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvi. 19^ I can thame call 
bot kittie vnsellis, That takkis sic manernat thair moiheris. 

Lament Lady Scoil. 112 in Satlr. Poems Reform. 
x.Yxiii, Bot at the la.sC, throw filthy speiclie and Counsel!, 
That scho did heir of sum cur^^t Kittle vnselL 
2 . Local name for the wren ; also kitfy-suren. 

1825 BfiOCKETT, Kitty-wren, or yenny-wren, the wren, 
x86o All Year Round No. 63.205 The male wrens of North 
America, .build *cock*nests’..liKe the mates of our distinct 
kitty-wrens. x88s Swainson Prov. Names Rrit. Birds 35 
Wren. .. Familiar names. Kitty* jenny. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Kitly, ^ local nickname of the Wren. 

b. Also prefixed to, or forming part of the local 
names of other birds, as kitty-coot, the moorhen 
{Gallimda ckloropus)*, kitty-needy, the sand- 
piper ; kitty-witch Kittiwake ; also name of 
a small swimming crab, Porcellana plaiychchs. 

Zoologist Vlll. 2644 note, ‘Kiitie-needie’ [Aber- 
deenshire]. .thecommon sandpiper. i876S.MiLEs6£.iVar«r'. 
vii.(ed. 4) 125 The piping of the kittyneedy. .the boom of the 
snipe, were often heard at night. 28S5 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds 178 Moor Hen. . .Kilty coot (Dorset), 
^tty 2. [L as Kit sb.^ + -y.] A kitten ; used 
esp. as a pet name. 

2719 D'Uri-sy pills n. 82 A pretty young Kitty, She had 
that could Purr. 

Kitty 3 . Short for Kittiwake. 

1806 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 460 Some people are 
fond of eating the young kitties. 

Kitty mrlk. dial. tkwA slang. [Origin uncer- 
tain : ct. Kidcote.] 

1 . A prison, jail,or lock-up; a houseof correction. 
1825 BROCKETT,AV//y» the house of correction. Newcastle. 

1832 W. SxepuenSon Gateshead Local Poems 28 We had 
a nice tollbooih, .. And in its stead weve got.. A vile 
pernicious kitty. i 854 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The Provost 
[of Jedburgh] ordered another man to betaken into cuMody; 
said the crowd, ‘ If ane gangs t’ the kitty, we’ll a gang 
1888 Monthly Chron. N. C. June 285/1 Wey, man, that’s 
a fine kilty. . 

2 . 'A pool into which each player in a card-game 
puts a certain amount of his winnings, to be used in 
meeting expenses, as for room-rent, refreshments, 

etc.’ {Cent, bid.) o, n t- 

z8q2 Daily Chron. 5 Mar. 9/2 (Farmer Slan^) Five or six 
men playing 'Nap', with a kilty for drinks kitty being the 
pool and the payment to it of a half-penny. 

Kitysol : see Kittisol. 

Kive, variant of Keeve, tub, vat. 

Kiver (ki voz). Cbs. exc. dial. Also 5 kevere, 

7 keuer, keaver, kiever, 8 keever. [app. con- 
nected with Keeve, kivc : but the force of the suffix 
is unexplained.] A shallow wooden ve>sel or tub. 

a. j407inKenoelty"ar./I«A(i8i8)II,2X2 Et pro novo 
Cowele empto, Et pro novo Kevere emptq. yiu'*. x6og \ 
C Butler Mon. x. i. Wiping the Bees, ..into a keuer 
or other vessel. x6io AlKiorp A/S. in Simpkin^on The 
Washingtons (i860; p. vii, Itm little keavers..im. 1676 
WoRLiDGB Cyder 069:) ic9 Either a tub or kiever or else 
a square chest. 17^ PiiiLurs, Reeve or Reever, a kind 

*^0 ^ ’irtU r RutlCR Fern. Mon. (ed, 2) x. 11. A Ridder, resting 
Ton- oalr a clwne Pan or Kiuer that will not leake. 

W Ecus IMandm. .III. x. 129 Divide [ihe 
several pans, or leads, or kivers, 1750 — Country 
milkj into several^ trough, or tub. X876 S'. 

wJ^icksh aosl, Kiver. the tub that the butler is made 
nn hT i88x Ox/ordsh. Gloss. Suppl.. Kiver.n trough to 
K douS, butter. &c. in.. 1884 W. SussearOas. 25 bepL, 
Brew vat .Tnd stand, oval Kiver, two s^galJon casks. 

Kiver, obs. and dial, form of CovKii sb. and 

11 KiwacJi, another form of CowAGB. 

X876 Harley Alat. A/ed (cd. 6) 635 The Kiwach or 

CoJhasePhnt..is^iortycUmbcr. 

llKiwi(kf'wi). Alsokiwi-kiwx,klyi. [Maori.] 
The native New Zealand name of the ArTEUVX, 
nr»\v commonly used in English. ^ ^ 

?82e W ^te ACC. Nr.o Zeal. 58 (Mtwnsf Kiwi-thc mo.t 

pm??kabIeandcurioosbirdin New Zea and. xZssZootogist 
V 2S On thrHabits of the Kiwi-kiwi 1873 Buller 
iiS8S> I. *37 Last Sunday I dined on 
ofi lo” lygold-dJgscr. /hV. II. 

^:gS°‘k^en'oter“r"ff.KE.” 

r^ok. According to Farmer, of ^po ongm.] 
!-, 7 “ To howl or yelp as a dog, or alter a sound 
compared to this. 


1869 Mrs. Oldtown 332 (Cent.) Hang him [a dog] 

we did, and he ki-hied with a vigor that strikingly increased 
the moral effect. 

Hence Ki-yi jA, the howl or yelp of a dog; a 
whoop ; a shout of exultation. 

iS^ Breadxvinners 2io You ought to have heard the 
ki-yi's that followed. x886 Detroit Free Press 4 Aug. 
(Farmer), Now and then you will hear a joyous ki->l come 
from the direction of a woolly-headed worker. 

Kiyn, obs. pi. of Cow. Kiyth, obs. f. Kithk v. 
Ejerulfiii(e (kye-rulfin). Min. [Named in 
1873, after Prof. Kjerulf, a Norwegian mineralogist.] 
A variety of Wagnerite, occurring in large crystals 
and cleavable masses; found at li.ainlc in Norway. 

1875 Watts Z?;'cr. Cheitt, VII. 713 Kjerulfin differs from 
wagnerite, which it resembles in many respects, by contain- 
ing Jess fluorine and sodium, and more calciunL 
Kl-, occasion.3l ME. spelling for <*/-, as in klath, 
klazue, kleane, klec, for chtk (flotk), claw, clean, 
cUe, etc . ; now only in words of foreign origin. 
fKla-prothme. J/A/. Obs. (Named in iSii, 
after Prof. M. H. Klaproth of Beilin.] —Lazulite. 

X837 Phillips Afln. 150 Klaprothine, a synonym of 
Azurite. 1852 Ibid. 524 Klaprothine. ..Is found in crystals, 
but more frequently massive, 

Kla'protliite. JMin. [f. as prec. -f--iTEL] 
a. « Klaprothia'e. b. = Klapuoiuolitb. 

1872 [see next]. 

Klaprotholite (klafpr^u-tiJlait). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -LiTE. Changed in 1S73 from Klaprothile, 
the name given by Petersen in 186S.] A sulphide 
of bismuth and copper related to Wiltichenitc, 
occurring in steel-grey orthorhombic crystals. 

^ 1872 G. J. Brush in Dana's Min. App. i. 8 Klajirotbolile 
ts gcnecally associated with a cohalf-tetrahednte. .. The 
name klaprothile was given to lazulite by Beudant in 182^, 
we therefore change Petersen’s name to Iclaprotbolite. 

!} Kleenebok (kl^*neb//k, klfnb^k). [S. Afr. 
Du., ssliitle buck (antelope).] A small S. African 
antelope {Ccpkalcphns rnotiiicola, Thiinb.}, also 
called Bine Duiker. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 82 The Kleenebok {A. Per^usilla, 
H. Smith) very improperly called guroi by M. Desmarest, 
IS about a foot high at the shoulder. 1867 Nat, Encycl, I. 
8(m The Kleencboc . . in the thick brushes of South Africa. 
Kleet, variant of Cleat. 

1883 Fisheries Bxhib. Catal. 45 Model of Collapsible 
Kleet, for instantly liberating entangled ropes. 

Kleistian (kisi'stian), a. [After (Jer. kUistisch 
{klcisiische,kleisl 5 (he Jlasthe a Leyden jar), f. name 
1 of Domherr von.KIeist, one of the discoverers 
I of the properties of the jar : see -an.] Kleistian 
\ jar, a Leyden jar. 

x88x Rosenthal Muscles if Nerves 31 A simple electric 
shock, .^uch as is afforded by thedischaige of a Kleistian jar. 

Kleistogamous, variant of Cleistugamoue. 
Kleket, Klene, Kleage: see Clicket, Cleak, 
Clexcb. 

Klepht (kleft). Also kleft. [ad. mod. Gr. 
K\i(pTT]s, ancient Gr. KRimi)S ihief.J One of the 
body of Greeks who refused to submit to the 
Turks after the conquest of Greece in the fifteenth, 
century, and maintained their independence in the 
mountains. After the war of independence (1821- 
28) those who continued this existence became 
mere brigands. Hence, A brigand, bandit. 

1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sieily, etc. I. vi. 178 Here wc 
pitched our lent .and dined, but the talar would not permit 
us to sleep under it for fear of the klefles or banditti. 1847 
Church in Life «V Lett. 20 Apr. (18941 106 The dilTiculty of 
the road, ..and the fear of klcphts. ^ i 588 Blackie in Times 
7 Apr. 7/2 The assertors of Greek independence., were, hi 
fact, a sort of patriotic brigands, known as klephts. 

Hence Zlo'phtlcrz., belonging to orcnaracterislit 
of klephts; Kle»phtism, biigandage. 

1834 Ld. Houghton A/ew, Many Scenes, Suliot to Frank 
(1844) 28 The Suliot character and method of life, .the rash 
impartiality with which they conducted their klephtic enter- 
prises. 1858 Freeman in w. U. W. Stephens Li/e i.\Z9i) I. 

239 Plenty of evils, peculation, klcphtiim, what not— but 
good stuff at the bottom. 

Klepsydra, variant of CLEPSVJntA. 

KIcptic (kle'plik), a. rare~“^. [.ad. Gr. icRtrs- 
TiK-Cs thievish: see next.] Thievish. 

1865 Pall Alall G. 7 Apr.. A laugh at the thiefs clever 
Impudence and a joke about hi> kleptic propensities. 

JQepti’stic, n. rare"', [f. Gr. «AeVr-ijs a thief 
-h-lSTic.] RekTted to or consisting in stealing. 

7742-3 Fjeloing Phil. Trans. Wks. 1775 IX. 231 Indeed 
there is a method Jof subdividing the guinea) called the 
AVf/riirig..but this is too dangerous. 

Kleptocracy (klcptp’krasi). (f. as next + 
-cuacy.] a ruling body or order of thieves, 

18x9 L. Hunt Indicator No. 12 (1822) 1 . 95 Titular orna- 
ments, common to the klepiocraey, 

Kleptoxaailia< (kleplumf^'nia). Also clepto-. 
ff. Gr.xAcnTO-, combining form of KXiirrTjs thicfi- 
MAhTA.] An irresistible tendency to theft, actu- 
ating persons who are not tempted to it by neces- 
sitous circumstances, supposed by some to be a 
(otm of insanity. 

1830 New Monthly Alag. XXVIII. 13 Instances cf this 
cleptomania arc well known to h.Tve iLiiipcned ia thii 
country', csenamonglhcrichand noble. x^iCrit/eioOci. 

410 Reraons .. subject to what lias been characterised as 
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‘Kleptomania’. 1873 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxiii, When 
a youthful nobleman steals jewellery we call the act klepto* 
mania. 

Hence Kleptosna’niac, one affected with klepto- 
mania (also aitrib. or as adj.') \ Klepto’mauist. 

x86t R. F. Burton City o/'Saints 74 The Dakota of these 
regions are expert and daring kleptomaniacs. 1874 I^Iauds* 
LEV Respotts. in I\lent. Dis, iii. 82 Many kleptomaniacs 
have .. been moral imbeciles. 1884 Graphic Christm. No. 
21/x A kleptomaniac ape. i86a M. B. Edwards 'jehn ft I 
xliv. (1876) 321 No more, .than a kleptomanist can keep nis 
fingers off the goods on a shop»counter. 

Eepe, fflepinge, feley, obs. ff. Clear, 
Clearing, Clay. Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. 
Click, etc. Kling: see Cling. 
f Kli'llgstone. Min. Obs^ £ad. G. ^/in^siein.l 
— Clinkstone. 

1800 Henry Epit. Client. (1808) 364 Soda (has been found] 
in basalt ; in pitch-stone ; and in kling-stone. x8ix Pinker- 
ton Peiral. I. J75 The kiingstone employed in the preceding 
experiments was from the Donnersberg. 

^^iuo- (kbino), var. of Clino-, as in I'HnoclasCy 
•crocUe^-humite-i'Uieier^'phxiUy'pinacoid^'-rhoinbic^ 
etc.; also Kli^iocephalic (-s/foedik), -cephaloua 
(-se'fabs), adjs.^ having a saddle-shaped depression 
at the vertex of the skull ; hence Klinoce'phoUsm, 
-ce'plialy, KUnostat (kl3rn<?stoet), a stand on 
which germinating seeds or growing plants are 
placed, and which is made to revolve so as to 
counteract the influence of gravity on their growth. 

1878 Bartley tr. Tppitiard's Ani/irop. v. 177 *Klinoce- 
phalic, skull with vault in form of a saddle. x865 Bkanoe 
& Coxi>/c/.3‘c/.,eic., * Kiiiiotiteicy. 1875 Bennett&Dyeu 
tr. Sachs' Bot. 50 It is uncertain whether they belong to the 
hexagonal or the *klinorhombic system. 1855 Mayne Expos, 
Lex.y ■"Klinorhomboid, .rhomboidal. 1880 C. & F. Dauu in 
if/oT’cnt. Pi. 02 Seven seeds were allowed to germinate, .in 
a *kUnostat, by which means geotropism w'as eliminated. 

II Klipdas [S. African Du.] : see Hvrax, 
il Klipspring er tkli-pspri^gDi). [S. African Du., 
f. /:lip rock + fpriuger Springeh.] A small S. 
African antelope {Oreoiragm saltatrix^ or Nano^ 
tragus ortoiragns\ 

178s G. Forster tr. SpamnaWs Voy, Cape C. Hope II, 
224 The klfp-springcr has obtained the name it bears from 
its running with the greatest velocity, and making large 
bounds even on the steepest precipices. 1834 Phiscle Ayr. 
Sh. vi. S04 Several species of beautiful wild animals— such 
as the quagga, zebra,, .klipsprittger, 1885 Jlaait. iftag. Feb, 
280/r The klip-springer, the little chamois that is so clever 
at eluding dogs and metu 

KHpsteinite (kli-pstsinait), Miu. [Named 
1866 after Prof. A, von Klipstein of Giessen.] 
A hydrous silicate of manganese and iron, amor- 
phous and of a dark brown colour. 
x863 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 511. 

Kloof (kl«f). [a. Du. hlcaf (kldf) cleft: see 
Clove j^.S] In South Africa : A deep narrow 
valley ; a ravine or gorge between mountains, 

X73X Medley Kolben's CapeG. Hope II, 18 The Lion is 
separated from the Table.HUl by a small Kloof, as the 
Dutch call it, i.e. a Cleft or Descent. 1775 Masson in /^////. 
T'/w/f. LXVI. 273 We ascended the mountains by an ex- 
ceedingly steep rugged path, which the peasants call Hotten- 
tot Holland Kloof. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. v. 209 Lofty 
bills .. broken by kloofs, or subsidiary dales. 2649 £. £. 
Nafier Excurs. S. A/r. II. 20 On a nearer approach, dlark 
glens and gloomy * kloofs ' are found to furrow the mountain 
sides.^ aitrib. 1899 Rider Haggard SinaUro} iv, Her face 
was rich in hue as a kloof lily. 

Klop (kipp), sb. Also clop. [Echoic ; cf. 
Clip-clop, and Du. klop., G. klopf. In quot. 1893 
prob. suggested by the Du. word.] The sound of 
the impact of something solid on a hard surface ; 
see quots. Also reduplicated klapMop. 

184X T. H. Sealy Porcelain Towers Marr. in Mask 206 
A rustle of pig-tails and a klop-klop of [Chinese] ladies* 
feet. 1854 W. CoLLms Hide ff Seek i, He heard the heavy 
clop-clop of thickly-booled^ feet. xSgx Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 
2/3 A hard road beats musically to the klop-klopofgalloping 
horse or march of men. 1893 Blacksv. Mag. Sept. 444 The 
crack was heard, again folfowed by the fatal ‘ klop ’ [of a 
beast falling]. 

So Klop z'., intr, lo produce a somewhat hollow 
sound by striking a hard surface, 

2841 J. H. Sealy Porcelain Tosucr^ Hyson Bohea 99 
The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes should klop, ‘ Padded the hoof', 
and sought her father’s shop. 

Klopemania (kltf^^pim^'nia). [f. Gr. KKo-ai] 
theft Mania.] = Kleptomania. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. : whence in mod. Diets. 

ll Kloster (kUstoj). [Ger. : cf. Closter.] A 
convent, a monastery (in Germany, Flanders, etc.). 

1844 Loncf. Norman Baron iv, Bells, that from the neigh- 
boring kloster Rang for the Nativity. 1878 Whittier 
Vision Echard 12 On minster tower and kloster cross, The 
westering sunshine fell. 

Klote, Klotte, Klowet (bloyt), Klulce, 
Klumst, Klyaok, Klyfft, Klyppe, etc., obs. 
ff. or var. of Clote, Clot, Clodt, Clctch, 
Clemsei), Cuace, Clift, Clip. 

Kn-. an initial combination common to all the 
Teutonic langs. and still retained by most. In 
English, the k is now silent, alike in educated 
speech and in most of the dialects ; but it was 


pronounced app. till about the middle of the 
i7tb c. In the later I7lhand early iSthc., writers 
on pronunciation give the value of the combination 
as^hitytn^dn or simple//. The last was prob. 
quite established in Standard English by 1750. 
The k is still pronounced in some Scottish dialects; 
in others tlie guttural is assimilated to the dental, 
making ///-, esp. after vowels, as a inife^ my tnee, 

Kuab (nmb), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Imitative: 

cf, Knabble and IvN.<vp z/,-] 

1 . trails. To bite lightly, to nibble. 

iddS R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (2708) 134 After this 
Planner these Asses Knab and Curry one another. ' 1694 
— Fables ir, I had much rather lie knabbing of crusts m 
my own little hole. 2879 Miss Jackson Word-bk., 

Kuab^ to bite gently and playfully. Horses knab each 
other when in good temper. 1M7 S. CJush. Gloss., Knab, 
to bite, of a horse. ..M rather think hey knabs a bit • 

2 . inir. To bite, nibble. Const, on, upon. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.l Dogge of War Wks. 11. 227/2 
He seru’d his Master.. In Holland, Zealand, Brabant. .And 
if his fare were but a Crust, Hce patiently would kn.ab on’t. 
269a R. L’EsTBANCE.^<2A/xrf cccxvii. 277 An Ass was Wishing 
.. for .. a Mouthful of Fresh Grass to Knab upon. 

Knab : see Nab sb. and v. 

i*Klia‘bble, Obs. Also 6 knable, 7 
gnab(b)ld, nubble, [dim. orfreq, of Knab z/. : cf. 
Du. knahbeUn, LG. knabbcln (G. hiahbeni), also 
Nibble z/.] To bite, gnaw, nibble. Usually intr. 
or ahsol. with at,upon. Hence tKna'bbling ppl.a. 

1567 Drant Horace. Ep. xvi. Eviij, The puttocke from 
the bayted hookc her knabling neb will spare. 1580 Holly- 
hand 'Freas, Fr. 'Fong, Ranger, to knaw', to knabble. 16x2 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 No coinpanic freeth it selfc 
but a man mayobserue some mens names nibled at, and 
gnablcd vpon. 162* Ward Woe to Drunkards Serm. (1862) 
ISO Take us these little foxes.. for they gnabblc our grapes. 
1W6 Harvcy Morb. Angl. ix. 76 Left as a bone for every 
Readers discretion lo knabble at, 1684 Atheist 1. j, 

Asses . . are ahv.Tys ready to nabblc, because it is the certain 
way to be nabbled again. 

Kuaclc (nsek), sb?- Forms; 4-6 knalc, 6-7 
knacke, 7- knack. [ME. knak : in senses I and 
2= Du. knak, G. (orig. LG.) knack, knacke (also 
gnacke), knacks, Norw. knak-, also Gael, cnac 
(? from Sc.). Of echoic origin : cf. the associated 
Kk-vcku.] 

+ 1 . A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. Cf. 
Knap sbfi i. Obs. rare. 

c,x38o Sir Ferumb. 4599 Chatlts lokedem be-hyndc ys bak, 
ana saw dele har many a knak, & myche noyse make. 

2 . A sharp sound or noise such as is made in 
striking a stone with a hammer ; a crack or snap. 

156^-73 Cooper Thesaurus.Coiurepare dtgitis, ..to make 
a fillip or knack with the fingers. \bo-j'Xot%zu. Four/. 
Beasts (1638) 331 (Which] made the bone to return into his 
right place, with such a loud knack or crack, as it might be 
heard a great way off. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 1. 11. The 
fellow trims him silently, and has not the knacke with his 
sheeres, or his fingers. x83x J. Holland Mann/. Metal I. 
214 The knack of the fly (used by nail-culicrsl. .nearly 
equals in the rapidity ofiis repetition the ticking of awatch. 

f 3 , A taunt, gibe, sh.arp repartee. Sc. Obs, 

15x3 Douglas AEneis Dyicctioua 21 Pcrpetualy bcchydit 
with ilk knak. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 386 Pointand 
thair hand with mony scorne & knak (A’, T. S. ed.^ prints 
knax]. a 2568 in Bannatyne MS. 321/18 Than will thay 
mak at him a knak. 

Knack (Bxk), shF" Forms : 4-6 knak, knakke 
(//, knakkes, 5 knax), 5-7 -knacke, G- knack, 
(4 gnaGk(0, 6 neck, 9 naok). [Origin obscure ; 
in age and forms agreeing with Knack and 
possibly the same word; but the conne.xion of 
sense is not clear,] 

1 . A trick; a device, artifice; formerly often, a 
deceitful or crafty device, a mean or underhand 
trick ; later esp, an adroit or ingenious method 
of doing something, a clever expedient, a * dodge *. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Ulaunche 1033 She ne used no 
suche knakkes stnale. CX380 Wyclif Whs. (iBSol 184 
Coueitous laweieris wik here gnackis & lapis, a 1420 Hoc* 
CLEVE De Reg. Prine. 1395 A1 kis- -Is but a lape, who seith, 
or a knak. C1470 Hcnrvson Mor. Fab. v. \ParL Beasts) 
XXX, ‘ Let be, lowrcnce quod scho, * your courtUe knax 
^ 2540 Earl Surrey Poems (1854) 68, 1 have found a neck 
To keep my men in guard. 1548 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke 
Pref. 13 Swete pl^aunte knackes and conceipies. 2568 
yacob ff Esau 11. ii. in HazL Dodsley II. 214 That ever son 
of thine should play such a lewd knack 2 2584 R. Scot 
Discev. tVitchcr. xii. xy/iti. (1886) 225 A knacke to knowe 
whether you be bewitched or now 1660 Dial. Tom 4- Dick 
t If George does not do the knack, Ne’re trust good-fellow 
more, a Barrow Serm. Wk% 1716 I. 174 Slander 
seemeth . . a fine knack, or curious feat of policy. 1735 Pope 
Ep. Lady 155 How should equal Colours do the knack? 
2829 Carlyle Misc., Germ. Ptayxvrights (1872) II. 91 He 
has some knack, or trick of the trade. 

2 . The * trick ^ of dexterous performance ; an 
acquired faculty of doing something cleverly, 
adroitly, and successfully. (Now the leading sense.) 

2582 Molcasteb Positions v. (18B7) 34 They that haue 
any naturall towardnesse to write W'ell, haue a knacke 
of drawing ta as66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 287 
Our Holland had the true knack of translating. 17x0 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) il. i. i. 189 A violent Desire .. to 
know the Knack or Secret by which Nature does all. 17x3 
Steele Guard. Na zo 7 6 He who hath no knack at writ- 
ing sonnets. 1824 W. Jkvinc T, Trav, I, 54 He always 


had a knack of making himself understood among the 
women. 18^ Beckford Italy 11. xv. 83 Sister Therew has 
an admirable knack for teaching arithmetic. 1845 Ford 
Hattdbk. Spain i. 68 Most Spaniards have a peculiar knack 
in making omeleltcs. 2852 D. Jekrold St. Giles v. 48 You 
tliink the knack to do tills does you good. 2870 Emerson 
Soc. <5* Solit., Work fy Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 68 Look up 
the inventors. Each has his own knack. 

b. A ‘ trick ’ of action, speech, etc. ; a personal 
habit of acting or speaking in a particular way. 

2674 N. Fairfax Seiv. Tio Rdr., If the knack of 

borrowing, or robbing and pilfering rather, gets but a little 
further ground amongst us, ..it will., be harder for an 
English*man to speak his own tongue without mingling 
others with it, than to speak a medly of sundry others with- 
out bringing in his owm 2709 Steele T'tf/ZrrNo. 31 pg 
The Lady.. has only, with a very brisk Air, a Knack of 
saying the commonest Things. 2742 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 160, 1 have got such a knack of writing, that when 
I am by myself, I cannot sit without a pen m my hand 
1861 Miss Bkaddon Trail Serpent i. v, The Slosby has 
quite .a knack of swelling and bursting. 

3 . concr. An ingenious contrivance; a toy, 
trinket, trifle. Knick-knack. ? Obs. 

2540 lliiywooo Four P. P. in HazL 1. 349 Needles, 

thread, thimble, shears, and all such knacks. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. iv. iiu 67 Why 'tis a cockle or a walnui.shell, 
A knacke, a toy, a trickc, a hibies _ cap : Away with it 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. vii. 104 Springs, and 
wheels, and such mechanick knack'?. 1715 tr. Ctess 
D'Aunoy's Wks. 557 A Thousand pretty Knacks .. which 
she made with Fish-Bones and Shells, with Reeds and 
Rushes. 2825 Lamu Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated Matt, All 
the glittering and endless succession of knacks and gew- 
gaws. 2863 CowDEN Clarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 360 The 
pedlar’s knacks and gaudy trash [Wint. T. iv. iv.] absorb 
Mopsa's whole gloating vibion. 

fh. A choice dish; a delicacy, a dainty. Obs. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viii. 56 The knackes 
and junckeitcs of the RhetoricLvns, the royall dishes of the 
Philosophers. 2592 Greene Disc. Coosnage iii. 10 Hee 
wanted no ordinarie good fare, wine and other knackes. 
1616 Surpl. & IVIarkh. Country Farnie 574 The flower of 
mcak, ..whereof the pasterers-.doe make wafers, and such 
like daintic knacke.<L 2642 Milton Apol, SmecU i. Wks. 
(xSsx) 283 (tr. Horace Sat. f. i. 24) As some teachers give 
to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne apace. 

t c. An ingeniously contrived literary composi- 
tion ; a quaint device or conceit in writing. Obs. 

260s Camden Rem., Rythmes 26 Our Poets hath their 
knacks , . as Ecchos, .\chrostiches, Serpentine verses (etc.]. 
1641 Denha>i Petit, to Five Members 41 All tho-tc pretty 
knacks you compose— Alas 1 what are they but poems in 
prose? 2644 Bulwer Chirotu 98 Ovid that grand Master 
of love knacks. 2660 H. More Myst. CodL x. xiiL 532 You 
..reproach them., that they have not taken up your 
Allegorical kn-icks. 

local. = Kibn-baby. See also Neck 2.^ 

1823 Ellis Brand's Pop. Antiq. 1. 443 «tf?^,At Werington, 
in Devonshire, . .when a farmer finishes his reaping, a small 
quantity of the cars of the lost corn are twisted or tied 
together into a curious kind of figure, which is called 
‘a knack’. 

5 . attrih. and Comb., as knack^maker, •shoP) 
i-kuack-hordy a., bold in the use of trickery. 

2549 CovERDALc, etc. Erasitt. Par. 2 Pet.^ xB They . . con- 

temne those that be set in public aulhoriiie, being knacke 
hardie and shameless. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 783 
Not one dare be so knack-hardy as to break into their 
friends and f^cllowes fence and enclosure;. Mercurius 

Aulicus {Thoinasson Tracts (B. M.) VoL 438 Na 2. 14) 
Resolved by the supreme knack-makers that a knack be 
brought in for settling the college of Westminster. <11700 
R R Diet. Cant. Crew, Knacks, or Toies, a Knack-ihop, 
or Toy-i»bop. 

Kuack (nak), v. Also 4-7 knacke, 5-0 knak. 
[In senses 2 and 5 =Du. hnahhen (first in Kilian), 
MHG, knacken (also gnackeii), MLG. knaken 
(hence prob. S\v. knaka. Da. knags ) ; cf. also Stv. 
kndeka. Da, kntgkke, Norw. knekkja, to break, 
snap. Of echoic origin : cf. Clack, Crack.] 

•hi. intr. To deal (sharp sounding) blows. Obs, 
Cf. Knack 1 i. 

2575 R. B. Appius <5- Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 121 Nay 
then, by the moss, it's time to be knacking. 

2 . Irons, To strike (things or their parts) together 
so as to produce a sharp abrupt noise ; to gnash 
(the teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial, 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xix. 4c6 He knacked his 
teeth for angre. 1577 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture In Baoees 
Bk. 79 Cast not thy bones vnder the Table, nor none see 
thou doe knack. 26x1 (I^otgr., Matassimr des mains,lo 
moue, knacke, or waggle the fingers, like a lugler. 2735 
E. CHXZKznCollier's Wedd. (Northumbld. Gloss.), The pip^ 
scream out her fav ’rite jig, Sheknack'd her thumbs andstood 
her trig. 

f b. To break or crack with a sharp sound. [Cf. 
Swed. knacke'brod, a sort of biscuit or cracknel.] 
2562 J. HEYwooDPrtTZA (1867)66 Knak me that uut. 2573 " 
8o Baret Alv, K 85 To knacke, or breake a nut. 

3 . intr. To make a sharp abrupt noise, as when 
stones are struck together. Now dial. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1276 Knacking (as it 
with nis fingers over his head. 2617 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis. 

§ 20 If they can heare their beads knacke vpon each other. 
2646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 282 Sheep., fly without 
cause, scared (as some say) with the sound of their own 
feet : their feet knack because they fly, and they fly bccai^ 
their feet knack, x8. . Colliers' Pay Week in Brockett iV. C. 
Gloss., He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle. 

f 4 . trails. To ‘ break * (notes : see Break V. 2 h, 
Note sb.); to sing with trills or runs ; to sing in a 
lively or ornate manner, to trill forth. Obs, 
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C1380 Wyclif (i88o> 103 j>re or foure proude & 

lecherous lorellis schullen knacke J)e most deuout seruyce 
|7at nomati schal here be sentence . . & b^nne strumpatis & 
beuys preisen sire iacke or hobbe, ..how smale bei knacken 
here notis. <7x388 m S£!. IVX’s. III. 482 God seis 

not b^t he is blessid b^t^syngus or knackus swete notis. 
c 1460 Tawtuley xiii. 659 For to sing vs emong right 

as he knakt it, I can. 

f b. in(r. To sing or speak in a lively manner ; 
to * descant Ohs. 

a 1529 Skeltos Agsi, Cotncly Coysircnune \Vks. 1843 1. 15 
Curyowsly he can both counter and knak of hlartyn Swart 
and all hys mery men. 

C. To talk finely or mincingly. dial. 
X674-9I RAYiV. C. Words. Knack, to speak finely. And 
it is used of such as do speak In the Souiherrt dialect. 1825 
Brockett, Knack, to speak affectedly, to ape a style 
beyond the .speaker’s education. 1855 RoatNsON U’/tt/iy 
Gloss, s. V., She knacks and knappers like a London miss, 
f 5 . trans. To mock, taunt. Ohs. (chiefly ^r.). 
0x425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. x. 1728 This Kyng Edward 
all wyth gawdys Knakkyd Robert the Erws wyth frawdis. 
<11500 Rails Raving u. Thai wyll men. .scorn & knak. 
1515 Douglas jKnets 11. iiL fii.I 13 A multitude song 
Troianis Byssy to knak and pull the presoneir. 
t Kna*ckatory. Obs. rare. A shop for knick- 
knacks. Cf. Knick-knackatoby. 

1709 BriL Apollo II. No. 56. 3/2 You keep a Knackatory. 

Itiiacker ^ (nsekoi). [f. Knack v. + -eb k] 
f 1 . One who sings in a lively manner. Obs. 

£1380 WvcLtF If^ks. {1880) igi 3if b®s knackeris excusen 
hem hi song in b® olde lawe. 

2 . Something that makes a sharp cracking noise; 
sjfee. a castanet. Now dia/. 

16.. Middleton- & Rowley Gipsy iii. ii, Our 

knackers are the fifes anc^, drums. Our knackers are the 
shot that fly. 1647 R. Stapylton ynvenal aaoCastinetta’s; 
knackers of the form of chesnuts, used to this day by the 
Spaniards in their dances, 1640 \V. Cavendish Varietie 
in. 43 A Bachanalian dancing the Si)ani<h hforisco, with 
knackers at his fingers. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., Knackers, 
flat pieces of wood with which children beat time. 

tfenacker ''^. Obs. £Cf. Knack i.] A 
trickster, deceiver. 

1380 Wyclzf Wks. (1880) 156 He b^t. . can helpe to anole 
a pore man byknackis or chapitris..5iche knackeris ben os 
proude of here veyn kunnynge as lucifer. 

Knacker 3 (nce’kw). [Origin obscure. In 
sense i, the knacker may orig. have made only the 
knacks or smaller articles belonging to harness, 
and hence have taken his name ; but this is doubt- 
ful, as is also the connexion of sense 3.] 

1 . A harness-maker; a saddler, dial. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (X878) 137 Plowwriie, cartwrlte, knacker 
and smith. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War m. iv. § 6. 96 
Men of these trades, as Codders, or Knackers, Cartwrights, 
Smiths, and the like, xdgi Ray .9. ^ E. Country Words 
X04 A Knacker, One that makes Collars and other Furniture 
for Cart.horscs. Jifod, Northampton Dial., You must take 
this collar to the knacker’s to be altered, it wrings the 
horse’s shoulders so much. « . , 

lAinswonh Lat. Diet. (1736) has ‘A Knacker, Resito . 
{Restio is a ropemaker.) Johnson (1755^ Knacker 
* X. A maker of small work’ (quoting 1373 above), ‘a- -A. rope- 
maker ’ (quoting AxnsworthX Craig 1847 has ‘A maker of 
knacks, toys, or small work 5 a rope-maker ; a collar -maker , 
All these dictionary-explanations or misunderstandings seem 
to arise out of the sense * harness-maker 

2 . One whose trade it is to buy worn out, dis- 
eased, or useless horses, and slaughter them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog’s-meat. 


etc. ; a horse-slaughterer. 
x8i2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 209 He was a kna^er 
A purchaser of wom-up horses), 1824 Monthly Mag. 
LVlI. log The nackers’ and catgut-makers’ yards. 187S 
Helps Soc. Press, il. 9 Four or five hundred horses are 
carried to the knacker’s yard each week in London. 

b. One who buys old houses, ships, etc., for 
the sake of their materials, or what can be made 
of them. 

1890 "rimes 23 Aug, 4/6 Worm-eaten hulks . . 
knackers to find freight or a grave in the North AtlanlicL 
*899 Daily Keius 2 FeKj/x The old house knacker bad 
enough, ..but he was innocence itself, compared with the 
new house knacker that has risen up. Ibid. June V4 
^vers of old I^ndon have been grieved by the news t hat 
Leicester-square ..where the painter (Reynoldsj 
jived and worked . . \vas to be made over to the house- 
knackers. 

3. transf An old wom-out horse, dial. 
x 854 Mayhew German Li/e 1. 127 Such spavined knackers. 
OuiDA Under Two Flags (1890) 122 The famous Lng- 
iim horse was dead beat as any used-up knacker. 

Kaackeiry (nce^koti). [f. prec., sense 2 : see 
A knacker’s yard. 

*569 E. A. Parkes Praef. Hygiene (ed. 3} Evidence to 
that the workmen in knackeries are in no way mjur . 
x883 W. Williams Veterin. Med. (ed. 5) 7^5 Dogs that fre- 
^^^y.knackeries and slaughter-houses. 

i* Kua’c^iig, vbl. sb. Obs. [f- Knack v . + 
•ING 1.] The action of the verb Knack in various 

senses. 


^JSJoWyclif Wks. (1880)9 Veyn songis 
and harpynge. <r 1388 in Wycir/s Sel. Wks. HI- 484 Pai 
''ole no ferber ben holy writte and olde semlus tech^ f^n 
^wc knackynge of sotile cavellaciones. *54® 'V ^ 

^■rp. Scotl. in Arb. Gor/tcr IIL71 Knakkynge 
m every pew. 2607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 633 A certa n 
gnificant noise, made by knadting of the fingers. 6^ 
Chirol, 176 To comprcs.se the xhiddje-tinger w 
e Thutnbe by their complosion. . .This knacklng '' itn 


;(■ Obs. [f. asprec. + -iNG 2 .] 

ihat knacks: in senses of the verb. Knackiitg 
earnest, downright earnest. 

1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) l lix. 102/1 This curyouse 
knackynge songe of the vycyouse mjmj-strcs in the chirche. 
15*0 Skelton Magnyf. FeL Here you not howe this 
gentylman mockys. Lyh. Ye, to knackynjge emyst what an 
It preue? aiSSZ Udall Royster D. icl it. (Arb.) 41 Sure, 
O m good knacking earnest. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 

7 adjunct of expression. J/od. Vorksh. 

Dial., He is a knacking sort of talker. 

t Eaa-ckisll, a. Obs. rare. [f. ICxack sb.- + 
-ISH l.J Characterized by knacks or tricks; artful, 
tricky ; artificial. 

1660 H. lifoRE Myst. GodL IX'. viii. Beating the Air with 
knackish forms of gracious speeches and vain grandilo- 
quencfe *^4 S. S. Loyal ^ Dnpart. Satirist 20 With 
knackish Prayer he does the Poor undoe: So Cain could 
Sacrifice and i)7urder too. 

Hence t Kua'ckishness, artificiality. 
x66o H, More Myst. GodL x. xiv, A set Form will pre- 
vent all Pride and knacktshness, and preserve the publick 
worship in its due reverence and honour. 

Knacky (nre*ki), a. Also 8 nacky. [f. Knack 
j ^.2 + -y.J Characterized by or having a knack; 
artful, clever, adroit, ingenious. 

1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas's Virgil 8.v. Knak, A 
knacky man; i.e. witty and facetious. 1719 Hamilton 
^nd £p. Ramsay xi, JMony a bonny nacky tale, 1828 
Craven Dial., Knacky, ingenious, fond of knick-knacks. 
1880 yubilee o/ Rei'. IV. Orr Fenwick 72 His sermons— 
often exceedingly knacky in their division— were always 
logical in their structure. 1900 Daily News xi Jan. 7/3 He 
stoops, with his back to the derailed trucks, and with a 
knacky sort of jerk gets them on the line again. 

Knag (liseg), sb.I- Forms: 5 knage, 5-7 
knagge, 5, 9 knaggr, 6- knag. [ME. kjia^ or 
knagge — G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc., 
whence prob. Da. knag, Sw. knagg. Gael, cnag 
may be from Sc. Knag v. and Knagged, regarded 
as derivatives of this word, are evidenced before it.] 
1 . A short spur or stiff projection from the 
trunk or branch of a tree, as the stunted dead 
branch of a pine or fir; hence, a peg or hook for 
hanging anything on. 

c 1440 Syr Gowghtcr 194 in Utterson Early Poetry 1. 169 
He made prestes and clerkes to lepe on cragges, I^Ionkes 
and freres to hong on knaeges. cx^oBoneFlor. 1795 Take 
here the golde in a bagg, I scball hyt hynge on a knagg, At 
the schypp horde ende. 1483 Cath. Angl. 204/2 A knage. 
*535 Lynoesay 3090 (Bannatyne lilS.) Il will hurt 

bettir,. .Richt now, quhen ye hing on a knag. 1662 In Pit- 
cairn Crini. Trials III. 60s I* wes hung ivp wpon an knag. 

18.. Hogg Talcs <5* Sk. (1838) III. 250 Where is my cloak? 

, . it is hanging on one of the wooden knags in the garret 
f 2 . One of the knobs or points ol a stages horn; 
a tine. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man l 3 Sharpe but not so slender, 
as tne knagge of a hartes home. x6oi Holland Pliny IL 
324 The ashes of Harts horn seruclh.. the very tip and 
points of the knags are thought more effectualL 1603 — 
Plutarch's Mor. 1276 WoonderfuU homes for bignesse, and 
most dangerous by reason of their sharpe and benching 
knagges. 1657 W. Cshjes Adam in Edenccx3ix\VLi,\X.ea\ts] 
ga<ih^ in on both sides into three or four gashes, and pointed 
at the ends, resembling the Knaggs of a Bucks-home. 

3 . A knot in wood, the base of a branch. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iiL 37 Trees .. of a 
wondrefull heigth, smothe, and wihoul knagge or knolte. 
2630 T. DE Grey Cotr.pl. Horsent. 41 If the slalR have 
knags or knots upon iL 1706 Phillips, Knag, a Knot m 
Wood. x85» Seidel Organ 44 The knots and knags m the 
wood are glued over with leather. 

4, A pointed rock or crag. 

*55 * Huloet, Knagge, ^ 1825 Brockett, Knaggs, 

Doinied rocks, or nigged lops of hills. ^ 

Knagj [Origin uncertam ; cf. Noggin,] 

A small cask or barrel ; a keg. 

a I s85 Pouvakt Ffytag w- Montgamcne 790 Buttne tog, 
fill knae! thou will rag with thyforiows. Comps Btak 

Dav mdderbume (S. H. S.) 46 Ane Knag of Vinacre. 1703 
RuSis Edin. Fire Co. in Maitland First. Edrrri. v. (17S3) 3=9 
Threttis sex Stings with Knags, .whereof sex standing full 
of Water. tSog \V. Tabkas Feems 8 (J^O To slock our 

drouth’s a knag o’ berry browtu 

Hence Kna’g-ffle (drm.), a small wooden vessel 
(of the capacity of a pint or so) with an upright 

' + Knag! -Jr- Obs. The Woodpecker. 

^iR R- Gordon Gem Hist. Earls Sutherland 3 In 

thSVorests-.stcarcs or Stirlings, law-igigho knag (which 

’ r\ fniill like unto a paroket or parret, which maks jfiace 

hurGt.Brit.Vl.^f>x- ^ ... 

fp-iin. g, g. Obs. Alsosgnaff. [f. K.VAori.lj 

tram To hang, fasten up. „ ^ . ... 

tiam. Cr Krtt. S77 Greaez OTth polaynez picked 

13.. *1,:. irnci knaged wiUh knotez of golde. 

ehJt^slal 334 Swecheschul ben .. 

^Knag, etc., early var. Nag etc. 

+ ’fr7ia’E’°’ea, a. Obs. Also 5 enaggtd. [f. 
wtr^rf r+ - edS.] Furnished with protnl^nces, 

knobs or knots; knobbed, toothed, japged. 

knODS, Ol » ^ all of tru 

yi fourmyt fejrest of shg, Of mony 
8“''^; ’A^^rlilSrvt Ul 4874 kuial. tn-aSS'd abouis r 1430 




scourge - 

HoLlASD Plff^P **• 


2X1 Thou 
laggid. x6ox 


s»vii,' In some sic bath made them 


[horns] knagged and branched, as in Deere, ifex R, H. 
ArraigJtm. Whole Creature v. 32 A knagg’d stafic. 17x1 
J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIL 394 ^^arrow, knagged 
Alatern. 

Knaggy (nce-gi), a. [f. Knag sb.i- + -v.] 
Abounding in pointed protuberances, knobs, or 
knots ; knotty, rough, rugged, 

*55* Huloet, Knagg^’c, or full of knagges, scopulosus. 
1569 Stocker tr. Died, Sic, m. xv. 131 The place was . . so 
knaggy and hanging that the wayes were inaccessible. 
1647 Fuller Good T/u in Worse T. (1841) 153 The head of 
a flail, or flagel, knaggy and knotty. 1729 Hoole Comenius' 
Vis. W orld (1777) 38 The elke .. hath knaggy horns. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bard, 1. 96 Old bushes..^ 
knaggy and wormed. 

Hence Kna'gginesa. 

*Z.*7 Bailey vol. II, A’Wa^’w^rr, fulness ofKnots, as Wood. 
Knaif, etc., obs. Sc. form of Knave, etc. 
fKnaifatic, a. Sc. Obs. uouce<vd. [f. kuatf. 
Knave, after dogmatic, etc.] Of the condition or 
character of a knave ; low-born ; knavish. 

c 1550 Lyndesay Pt'derCojffeis 33 Knalfaticcoff mlsknawls 
him sell, Quhen he gettis in a furrit goun. 

t Knal. Obs. rare'~^. [Echoic : cf. G. knall 
loud report, blow (hence Da. knald, Sw. knall), 
Du. knal\ cf. Knell sb. Mod. dial. (Lincolnsh, 
etc.) has kttowl, knoll in same sense.] A stroke, 
knock, esp. on the head. 

CZ380 Sir Ferumb. 463*^ On jiyn heued y jeue he a knaL 
Knap (nrep), Forms : a, i enmpp, cnepp, 
1-2 ensep, 6 knappe, (knape), 7 knapp, 6- knap, 
(7, 9 nap). knop. [OE. ensepip, top, summit 
(of a hill) ; perh. cognate with ON. knapp^r knob, 
head of a stick, button, etc. (see Knop sb.i). Irish, 
Gael., and Welsh cnap, knob, knop, boss, button, 
lump, knap, hillock, luioll, may be from Is^orse or 
Eng.] 

1 . The head, crest, or summit of a hill ; a small 
hill, hillock, or knoll ; a rising ground ; a short 
steep ascent. Chiefly </m/. (Cf. Knob Nab.) 

a. c *000 ^Elfric Exod. xix. 20 Drihten code uppan 
muntes enssp. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke iv, 29 Hig . . J:rddon 

I hine ofer '3»s muntes cnapp. 1538 Leland Itin, 1. 109 The 
j Castelle..standiih.,on the very Knape of an highe Hille, 

' slepe up eche way. 1600 F, Walker Sp. Maudeville loa b. 
Three men selling vp a poast, vpon a liule knap close by 
the bigh-way. 1W5 \st Cent, Hist. Springfield (xSoo) 11, 
176 To the first Pine Tree upon the knap or Hill by 3^tony 
Brooke side. _ 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v, Knelnvorth, 
Its situation is on a hill or knap, from whence it has Its 
name. 1876 T, Hardy Eiheloerta II, xlvi, 335 ‘Now 
where's the inn?* said Mountclcre. Just on the knap*, 
Sol answered. 1887 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 8x5/2 \Vilh the 
exception of a sieepish knop on leaving ihe Douhs Valley, 
..the road was good and nearly level. X893 Q. [Couch j 
Delect. Duchy ig A.. pathway, .winding.. around the knap 
of a green hill. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V/, 136 The toune of 
Auraunebes, standyng upon the knop of an hill. 2623 
BiKCHASi Xetiopkon 62 There remained yet a little knop 
aboue them . . where the enemies guards did siL 

2 . Jig. Knapo/tkecaseipbs. Nogties' Cajii),\.\iQht2.d 
or goodman of the house. [Doubtfully placed here.] 

(?i55o Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 29 The knapp of the case, 
the goodman of the house calleth secretly unto him the 
third person. Ibid, 34 A reward unto her by knap of the 
case, & the cut-throats his accomplices. 

Knap, Obs. ttviz. dial. Also 9 nap. [Echoic; 
goes with Knap v.^ ; cf. Knack sb. and v., and 
bw. knapp. Da- knep, a rap, fillip. Gael, cnap, 
a sharp blow, may be from b’c.J 

1 . An abrupt stroke or blow ; a smart knock. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 6437 Mony strokes, ..ho stithe men 

hym gefe, Till he knight, vndur knappis, vppon knes fell 

14.. Sir Bettes (MS. N) 1895+4, I wol fondc to teue 
a knap. XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 143 At that counter 
wes mony cr\s-ell knap. 1575 Turberv. Fauhonrie 100 
You myght cbaunce to catch a knappe of hlr bcakc. 1603 
Owes Pembrokeshire (1892) 280, 1 nave by it gotten store 
of Knappes on my head and ihoulders. X737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prav. (1750) 109 When the lady lets a pap, the messan gets 
a knap. 1828 Craven Dial., Knap, a blow. 

b. The sound of a sharp blow. 

x8yo Lubbock C 7r/>. Civiliz. ix. (1873)403 Sounds.. The 
collision of bard bodies, .as clap, rap, tap, knap, sxup. 

2 . The clapper of a mill. 

2622 J. Taylor (Water P.) A Thu/e ^Vks. (1630) ir. xjQ/a 
.4 fellow..hearirjg neither noyse of knap or tiller, Lmd 
downe bis come, and went to seeke the miller. 

f 3. A cheating trick with dice: see quots. s. v. 
Knapping vbl. sb. Obs. 

a 1658 Cleveland JVks. (1687) 200 Doublets? or Knap? 
The Cog? low Dice? or high? ai632 Butler Rem. (1757) 

I. 83 Engages blind and senseless Hap ’Gainst High, and 
Low, and Slur, and Knap. 

Knap, variant form of Knop sb.^ and 
Knap (n^Ep), v.^ Now dial. Forms; a. 5- 
Rnap, 5-6 knapp, 9 nap. 5-7 knop. [Echoic, 
going with Knap jA-; cf. Du. and G. (orig. LG.) 
knappen to crack, crackle, etc. ; to break (a thing) 
with a sharp crack. Gael, ettap to strike, knock, is 
prob. from Sc. As in the case of other words that 
express an action by an imitation of its sound, the 
sense diverges in various directions, according as 
the sound or the action is prominent. In knack 
we think more of the sound, in knap of the stroke 
and its result.] 
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KNAP. 

1 . tram. To strike with a hard short sound ; to 
knack, knock, rap. 

tt, c 1470 Henryson Mor, Fab, ix. {.Wclf \\Fox) ih,Thow 
can knap doun caponis on the nxcht. 1^0 Coverdalc 
Spir, PerU vi. (1588)63 Theheuenlyscholemaster knappcth 
vs on ihe fingers, til we apprehend and learne his will. 
1626 Bacox Syha § 133 Knap a pair of Tongs some depth 
witliin the Water, and you shau hear the Sound of the 
Tongs well. 1855 Crockett il/c;t 0/ aUcss Ha^s ill. 27 It 
was ever his wont., to knap his toes on the edge of the step. 

c 1460 Toxunelcy Myst, .xxi. 408, I can my band vphefe 
and knop out the skalys. 
b. absol. or intr. 

153s Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 467 This CJregour gaif him 
feild, ..knappit on quhill mony ane wes keild. 1676 Wise. 
.MAX Surg. Yir. V. (R.',The people standing by heard it knap 
in, and the patient declared it by the ease she fell. 1886 
Cd, Words 86 The noise my crutches made knap, knapping 
up and down the deck. 

2 . iraus. To break into parts or pieces with a 
sharp cracking sound ; to snap or break by a smart 
blow. Now used of the breaking of flints or of 
stones for the roads : cf. Kn.vppbu 3 . 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. xlv[i.3. 9 He hath knapped the spearc 
in sender. <1*572 Knox Hist. Re/, Wks. 1846 I, 147 
Rockeitis war rent, typettis war lornc, crounis war knappeo. 
1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fido (16763 120 Pil’d in one heap 
dogs slain, spears knapt, men wounded. 16^8 Herrick 
HesPer.^ Bracelet to Julia^ *Tis but silke that bmdeih thee, 
Knap the thread and thou art free. 1820 J. Clelaxd 
Glasgow 107, 330 persons knapping stones for the road. 
x86z Instructor 1. 122 Picking up flints and knapping them, 
as the method of breaking them is called, 
p. 1675 DeJ>os. Cast. York (Surtees) 21B, 8 halfe crownes, 

. .the said Auty dipt that night, for she heard the knoptng 
of them, being in the next room. 

b. ttt/r. To break off sliort ; to snap. 

XS4S Ascha.m Toxoph. n. (Arb.) in The siring .. bcj’ngc 
sore twined must nedes knap in sunder, 1623 Gouge, S'rrw. 
Extent Go<rs Protdd, § 15 The Summier . , being over* 
burdened, .knapt suddenly* asunder in the midst. 

3 . trails. To break off by a smart blow, stroke, 
or tap ; to strike or knock off, 

1600 Holland Eizy i. Uv. 38 With his rod., he knapt 
of the uppermost heads and tops of the popples. 27x0 
T. Fuller P/iarm. Extent^, 170 A Scorbutic Foment., 
knappeth off the sharp points of the Salt. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. tv. i. (1849) *43 He took the cigar from his lips, 
and knapped off the ashes. 

4 . To Utter smartly; to talk, chatter (a language) ; 
= Cr.\ck V. 5. Also iiiir. Sc, and north, dial, 

^In quot. t8S6 said of the stonechat, ‘so called from the 

similarity between its alarm note and the striking together 
of two pebbles ’ (Swalnson Prov. Names Bnt. Birds 1885k 
1581 T. Hamilto.s Facile Treaty Quest. Ministers xiii, 
King James the fyfc, .. hering aue of his subjcctis knap 
suddrone, declarit him ane traiteur. x68x Colvil W/iigs 
Supplic. t. ^1695) 56 Like Highland Lady’s knopin^ speeches. 
^1690 Liniowi Addr. to Prince 0/ Orange m Watson 
Coll, Sc, Poems (1706) t, ao English Andrew, who has Skill, 
To knap at every word so well. x8xa Scott Let. to Morritt 
20 Nov. in Lockhart^ He answered. .that he could knap 
English with any one. 18x6-- Old Mori, vil, Ilka auld 
wife in the chimley.neuk witl be for knapping doctrine wi' 
doctors o' divinity. 1886 Marv Linskill Haven under Hill 
11. xi. X47 There was a stone-chat knapping out its song. 
Knap (nsp), vi- Now dial. [Cf. Gnap v. 
and Knab z/.; also Du. and G. (orig.LG.) kitappen 
to crack, snap, bite, which unites the senses of this 
and the prec. In Eng. also, the sense ‘snap’ seems 
to unite this with sense 2 of Knap See also 
Knep t 7 .] 

intr, and irans. To bite in a short or abrupt way; 
to snap ; to nibble. 

*S7S Turberv. Faulconrie 141 If she chaunce to knappe 
or byte at the sticke let hir bite hardly. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. F, 111. i. 10 As lying a gossip, .as euer knapt ginger. 
x6xx Brouter^ to brouze; to knap, or nible off the 

sprigs, buds, barke &c., of plants. 16x7 Janna Lingjtarum 
22 Mules knap one another. X7ax Stkype Eccl. Mem. I. i. 
xxxL 222 These Elyot compared to a galled horse . , alway.s 
knapping and kicking at such examples and sentences as 
they felt sharp. 18x9 W. Tessant Papistry StomCd- 
(1827) 52 Some knapp’d awa’ at kebbuck-stumps, xSat 
Clare Pill. Mhistr. II. 106 Horses .. turn’d to knap each 
other at their ease. 

Knap, obs. form of Nap sb. and v. 

’i' Kna'P'bottle. Herb. Obs. The Bladder- 
campion, Silent injiata^ so called from its inflated 
calyx which snaps when suddenly compressed. 

1640 Parkinson ThcaU Bat. 263 Some with us call it 
Knap bottle, and others Spalling or Frothy Poppy. 

Knape. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i cnapa, 
2-3 cnape, 3-6 (S dial.) knape, 6 Sc. knaip, 
7 (9 dial.) knap. [OE. cnapa = OFris. knapa^ 
Or)u.^;;r7/i7(MDu.Zv/rz/<?,Du. knaap)^1XiXx. (hence 
MHG.) knapej ON. hnapi (ODa. and OSw. knape) 
OTeut. *knapon~. The ulterior etym. and 
relation to OE. cnafa^ knave, are uncertain : see 
note to Knave.] 

d* 1 . A male child, a boy ( = Knave sb, 1) ; a lad, 
young man, youth, fellow. Obs. 

c xooo .(Elfuic Gen, xxL 19 Heo of Jjam sealde l>am cnapan 
drincan, cizoo Ormin 4106 To clippenn swa cnapess 
shapp. cjz^oGen. <5* Ex. 2573 00 knapes to deadc giuen, 
And lelen Se mayden childre Uuen. C1330 AriJu ff Mtrl. 
782s Ac right now a Ulel knape To Bedingham com with 
lape. X3.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt, 2136 {>a5e he be a sturn knape. 

t 2 . A man-servant, male attendant, ‘man’: 
« IvNAVE sb. 2. Obs, 


c xooo ^Elfric Gen, x.xii. 19 Abraham kn ^^ecyrde^ sona to 
hys cnapum. ciooo Ags» Cos/, Matt. viii. 6 Min cnapa 
lid on minum huse lama, czaso Cen. ^ Ex. 477 His knape 
wende it were a dcr. 2390 Gowek Con/ III, 322 This 
cileries knape Hath lad this maiden thcr he woldc. 2508 
DuNiiAU Tua Mariit IVemen 125. I dar nought keik to the 
knaip that the cop fiUis. x5i:3 Douglas /-A/tew xiu ii, 87 
The byssy kiiatpis and verlcltis of his stablll. 

b. dial. A tliatcher’s requisite. (See quots.) 
1764 Burn Poor Liuvs xvj The thatcher.*; to this day have 
an instrument that holds their .straw, which they call a 
knape. 1803 East Anglia Gloss., Knape^ or Knave, the 
frame whicn contains the straw which is carried up the ladder 
to the thatcher. 

3 . As term of contempt or reprobation (also 
jocularly): A rascal, rogue, knave; =sKNAVEr^. 3. 
Obs, e.xc. dial. 

<22450 Lyoc, Merita Missx 190 Prowde knapys. That 
make in holy chyrehc lapis. 15x3 Doucl^ PEueis ix. ix. 
77 Turnus..Thus dyd hym chyde: O caiivc rakics knaip. 
« >553 UuALL Royster D, v. vi. (Arb.) 88 Good night Roger 
olde knaue, kimue, knap. 1855 Kodinsox Whitby Gloss,, 
A Knap, a person not strictly honest. . .* A regular knap 

4. allrib,, as f knapo child (= ICNAVE-cuiLn). 

C22O0 Ormin 7903 Forr cnapechild is afiedd wcl Afftcrr 

weupmanne kind. 01250 Geu, 4* Ex. 2585 Euerilc knape 
chila of dac kin, ben a«noii don dc Hod wid-in. 

Knapholt, knappald, var. Knai’P1.e sb. Obs. 
t Kua’ppan. Obs, [Welsh cnapan, dcriv. of 
cnap knob, lump, round piece.] An old Welsh 
game in which a wooden ball was hurled through the 
air by successive players, each side endeavouring to 
drive it as far as possible in one direction ; also the 
ball with which this game was played, 

2573 PiiAER jEneid vii. marg.. This play is yet used 
in \Vales, and the ball is called Knappan. 1603 Owex 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 272 Of these Knappan dales in 
Penbroksherc there were wont to be fyve in nomber. Ibid, 
273 There is a rounde bowlc prepared.. of some massy c 
wood, ..and should be boylcd in tallow, for to make it 
slipperye, and liarde to be holden, this boivie is called 
Knappan, and.. he tkat catcheth it hurleth it lowardcs the 
countrey he playeth for, for golc, or appointed place. 

Hence i* Kaa’ppaaer, a player at this game. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 280 Saw none but lum« 
sclfe and this old rude Knappancr in place. 

Knapped (nxpt), fpL a, [f. Knai* + -ed i.] 
Broken by a sharp blow, broken off short. 

^ 2862 Times 28 Sept., Advt, Freehold Villa Residence, 
in the style of the domestic architecture of the X4tli century, 
most subbtantially built of knajmed flints, interlaced witli 
brickwork and with dressings of Bath stone. 1809 Daily 
Nevjs 16 Seut. 7/6 The fragment of a bridge; ..a fine piece 
of work, wicn altematloiis of stone and knapped flints. 
Knappell, var. Kneppel Obs,^ clapper of a bell, 
+ Kxiapper Sc. Ohs, rare. In 6 -ar, 
[Jamieson suggests derivation from Knape,] ‘ A 
boor, a menial’ (Jam.). 

2513 Doucl.as xBneis viii. Prol. tax Graihit Jyke sum 
knappar \,Camb, MS, gnappar). 
tKnapper^, Obs, [f. Knap z ^.2 + -eu i.] One 
who bites abruptly, or snaps. 

X500-Z0 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 10 Off seme byttaris and 
beisc knapparis. x6xx Cotcr., Rougettr,a, gnawer, knapper, 
nibler. 

Knapper 3 (nte'p^i)* dial, and local, [f. Knap 
z/.l-h-ERi.] One who or that which * knaps * ; one 
who knaps or breaks stones, flints, or the like ; esp. 
one whose occupation is the shaping of flints by 
strokes of a h.ammer. 

2870 spectator 23 Aug. 976 They [flints] then pass into 
thehanas of the 'Knapper*. His implements are a small 
anvil, called a 'stake', set obliquely .. and a ‘knappiiig- 
hammer ' of fine steel, of which the face is set obliquely also. 

. .One smart blow strikes off the rough end, another detaches 
a piece of the proper size for a gun-flint. 2894 Athetueum 
27 Jan. iii/i 'Knapping’ flints, as practised on Brandon 
Heath, in Suffolk, is exceedingly haid work, though there 
the ' knapper ‘ labours for * bis own hand *. 

b. A hammer used for shaping flints ; also, Sc, 
a stone-breakeFs hammer ; a knapping-hammer, 

1787 SniRREF yamie •Jr Bess iv. i, A finer lad., ne’er 
cocked his knapper to the lift. X882 Aihenxum 16 Dec. 
818/1 Palaeolithic implements, ..togetherwiththe flint tool':, 
or knappers, by which they were shaped. Ibid, 816/2 
Neolithic knappers were shown, ..with knapping hammeis 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Kua’pper"*. slan^, or dial. Also knepper, 
nappdr. The knee. 

1764 T. Brydces Homer Travest. (1797) I. 237 The bully 
on his bare Kneppers knelt down. Ibid. II. 243 On his 
knappersdownhedropp’d. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Nappers, 
the knees. 

Kna'pping', vbl. sb. [f. Knap z?.i + -ing i.] 
The action of Knap z/.i; the action of striking or 
knocking ; a. spec, a form of cheating in throwing 
dice (see quots., and cf. Knap sbP^ 3) ; b. in mod. 
local use, the action of breaking stones or flints. 

0 . Kikkman Eug, Rogue iv. 226 Knapping, is when 
you strike one Die dead. x8j* Scott Nigel xxiii, Men talk 
of high and low dice,, .topping, knapping, slurring. 

b. 1835 Carlyle Lei. in h roude Lt/e in Lond. (1884) I. L 24 
Walk out of this if even into the knapping of stones. 2887 
MagA^ine 0/ ArtX. 406 The third pre^ess, or * knapping '. . . 
Holding the flake or strip of flint with its face uppermost 
*jPon u ‘ Slake ’ of iron [etc]. 289a Daily News 2 Dec 6/1 
Ihere has never been a cessation of the Brandon flint 
knapping*. 

c. attrib., as knapping-hammer, -machine, -tool. 
*785 Burks 1st Ep, to Lapraik xi, Ve'd better laen up 


^ades and shools Or knappin-hammers. 2883 Archxcl. 
Cant. XV. 103, I have . .discovered fiumerous flint h.'iramer5' 
and knapping tools. ' 

t Kna'ppisli, a. exc. </w4 [f. KNAPti.24. 
-JSU I. Cf. snappish.l Rudely abrupt or froward 
testy. ' 

2523 More in Grafton Chrotu (2568) II. 809 He rejected 
the Dukes request with many spitcfull and knappislie wordcs 
2S4a Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 165 A certaine s,nucieor 
knappishc young springalL ^ 1577-87 Stanyiiurst in Holin- 
shed C/iron. I. 35/1 Answering your snappish ‘Quid 'with 
a knappish ‘ Quo 26*9 Z. Boyd Last BattcU i6g Your 
spirit IS so knappish and way-ward. 

Hence f Kna’ppisUly adv., f Kna*ppisliness, 
*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Tiijb, If ought shall 
seeme to you to have been saied . . more knappishcly. 1573-80 ‘ 
Baret Alv. F1154 Frowardly. .malapertly, knapplshly, /}/•<?• 
tend. 16x7 Mi.ssneu Ductor, Knappish, knappishnessc. 

tKnapple, knappel, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 
knappald, knapholt. [Scotch variant of clap- 
palde, -oldc, Clawiolt ; app. with substitution of 
knap for clap.’] Clapboabi). 

24^ Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1 . 285 Item, for leding of ix« 
knapholtis furth of Leith to the Castel of Edinburgh.. iijx. 
luja. Ibid.2-j^ Item. . for ix^knappaldis.. iiij //. xr. ^2575 
Bal/oups Practicks, Custumisi,!^^) 88 The great hundreih 
knapple, contenand xxiiij small hundrethis. i66x Sc. Acts 
Chas. II, c. 33 (Jam.) That the whole coupcrs..makc the 
said salmond barrel.s of good and^ .suflicient new knappel. 
2707 G. Mikc^ Si. Gt, Brit. 11. 30 Pilch, Steel-Kits, Knapp^le, 
Oak, Wainscoat. 1753 Maitland Hist. Edinb. 111. 248 For 
every hundred of Dantzic Knappell ,.4 pennies. [t8o8 
Conlpt Buik pav. Wedderburne (S. H. S.) Introd. 44 Ihe 
Noi^vegiaii timber consisted of . . roofspars, knapholt and 
burnwood.] 

tHna'pple) vP- Obs. In 7 knaplo. [Fre- 
quentative of Knap v."\ see -BE and cf. Knabele.] 
To bite shortly and repeatedly; to nibble. 

x6xs CoTGB., Criguotcr, . . to gnaw, knaplc, or nible away. 
284^8 HalLiwell, K/tappie, to bite, or nibble. North. 
i*ICna*pple, Obs, rare~°, [Frequentative 
of Knap z/.i ; see -le.] » Knap v}- 2, 3. 

*755 Johnson, Knapple, to break off with a sharp quick 
noise. Ainsworth, 

Kna'ppy, a. Now dial, [f. Knap sb. and v, 
+ -Y.] (See quots.) 

*SS* Huloct, Knappye, or full of knappes, verrucosus, 
2855 Rom.vsox Whitby Gloss., Nappy, ill-iiatuicdj^ te.sty. 
‘As nappy and as nasty as you plca.se.* [E.D. D. Knappy, 
.«inappUh.] 283;^ Jamieson 
lumps, abounding in small lumps; Orkn. 

Knappy, oos. form of Nappy. 

Knapsack (nre*psKk). [a, LG. knapsack (Du. 
knapzak, G. knappsack)j first recorded in iGtIi c 
The fiist clement is somewhat obscure, but is 
generally takenasLG. and Du. knappen = Knap 
G. knapp eating, food; cf. also Snapsack. Also 
adopted in F. (about 1600) :\.%canapsa (now obs,).] 
A bag or case of stout canvas or leather, worn by 
soldiers, strapped to the back and used for carry- 
ing necessaries; any similar receptacle used by 
travellers for carrying light articles. 

2603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. (R.), Each one fills hU knap- 
sack or his scrip Wiih some rare thing that on the field is 
found. x6o8Caft. Smith A’f/<*AWks.(Arb.)2oOnethat 
vsually carried my Gowne and Knapsacke after me. X045 
Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 40 Every souldier. .with muskett, 
sword, bandaleers, and knapsacke. 2793 Burns Soagers 
Returfi i, My humble knapsack a' my wealth, A poor 
honest sodger. 2858 Lyttox Whatxoitl He do b 
packed up bis knapsack, and started for the tram. 1808 
Rcgul. «5 Orders Army § 604 d. The havresack is to oe 
worn on all occasions when the knapsack is worn- 

fig. <2x658 Cleveland CAor. WKS. 

(1687] 76 A short-handed Clerk, tack'd to the Rear of him 
to carry the Knapsack of his Understanding- *®4*-4 
Emerson Ess,, Nature Wks. [Bohn) 1. 224 The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back, 
b. atlrib, 

2633 Shirley Vng. Admiral i. ii, Vittori. He is valiant 
truly That dares forget to be rewarded. Soldier. \\a% is 
but cold comfort for a knapsack-man. 2823 Cradu Tecluiot. 
Diet, s. V, Drill, ‘ Knapsack-Drill a sort of puni-shmeiit lor 
minor offences, which consists in marching soldiers round tlie 
barrack-yard, &c. for a certain lime, with 6 or 12 lb. shot 
tied to ihcir knapsacks. 2899 Wesim. Gaz. 16 Nov. 12/2 
Au Oxford Bible. .printed on Oxford India 
bound in khaki. .will be known as the Knapsack Bible, and 
is specially designed for use by soldiers and .sailors. 

Hence Kua'psacking' vbl. sb. (cf. coaching, irain- 
ing), travelling with a knapsack ; Sna'psaokwise 
adv., in the manner of a knapsack. 

2877 H. Drummond in G. A. Smith v. (tSgS) >>1’ 
gl.ad to. .go knapsacking with Frofessor Geikie. 1880 
-xi. 269, I have often marked this spot in my knapsacking 
days. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 162/1 A large basket earned 
knapsackwise. 

fKnapscall. Sc, Obs, Forms: 5knapescall, 

6 knapscall, -scull, -shal, -ska, -skaw, -scha, 
knopska, 6-7 knapiskay, 7 knapskall, -schaw, 

9 arch, knapskull. [The first element has been 
supposed to be K.vape sb., lad, attendant, mnn, or 
its possessive knap's ; the second is doubtful.] 

Some kind of helmet or headpiece; generally 
worn by persons of inferior rank ; perhaps origin- 
ally by the servants of the men-at-arms. 

*498 in Durham Eccl. Proc. (Surtees) 42 Galea, Anglicc a 
Salct or a knapescall. a 2571 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
1. 250 To address thame selves in thare most warlyk array. 



KNAPSOAP. 


KI^AVESHIP. 


with jack, knapscall, splent, speir, and axe. 157a Satir. 
Poems lie/omn. xxxiii. 264 To ride furth to the weir, With 
Jak and Sword, gude liors, Knapscull, and speir. 1586 
J. Carmichael /.£(. in IVodrotv Soc. Misc. (1844) I. 442 He 
did use you to go before uthers..with the rcade Knapska. 
X609 Skene Re^. Maj. 6 b {^Acts Will, c. 23) Ane habergeon, 
ane knapiskay of iron, anc sword, ane dagger. [1820 Scott 
Abbot xxvi, Get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and knap- 
scuUs.1 

tBita^pscap, Sc. Obs. app, au altered form 
of prec. ; conformed to cap. 

a 1802 yantio Tel/cr xxxv. in Child Ballads vii. cxc, 
(1890) 7/2 Willie was stricken ower the head, And through 
the knapscap the sword has gane. 1830 R. Chambers 
yas. /, I. iii. 94 We find..khapscaps burnished up. 

Knapweed (nx-pwrd). [Orig. km^jieed, f. 
Knop fi.l + Weed sb.\ from the hard rounded 
involucre.] The common name of species of 
Ctnlaurea (N. O. Composite), esp. C. nigra, a 
common weed with a hard tough stem, and light 
purple flowers set on a hai d rough dark-coloured 
globular ‘head’ or' involucre. 

0. 14.. MS. Land 553 If. 13 lasia uigra..\^ an herbe yt 
me clepitth maidfeloun or bohves or yrnehard or knopwed. 
1530PALSGR. 236/2 Knoppe wede an herbe. 1691 Ray Coll. 
If^ords PostscT. 171 For Knapweed, Knopweed, because of 
the knops at lbe top, 2787 Withering Plants (ed. 2), 
Knopweed. 1863 Prior Plant- Knap-weed, Knop-, or 
Knob-weed. 

8. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccxxxviii. 588 Matfellon or 
blacke Knapweedc is doubtle.sse a kinde of Scabious.. the 
flowers do grow at the top of the stalks, being first small 
scaly knops, like to the knops of Come flower. 2656 W. 
Coles Art 0/ Simpiiug 38 Some grow in knaps like bottles 
asknapweed. 1785 AIartyn RouzseaxPs Bot. xxvi, (1794) 401 
Common or Black Knapweed.. which the country people 
in some places call Hard-heads. 2896 R. F. Horton in 
Sunday Mag. N ov. 722 Within the enclosure were ragwort, 
knapweed, and scabious. 

Knar (nai). Forms: 3-4 knarre, 7, 9 knare, 
9 knar, knaur; 5, 7 guarre. 9 gnar(r. [ME. 
htarre =s LG. knarre{it^ Da. knar stump (of an 
old tree), knot, knob. Cf. Knuu. 

The history in Eng. is obscure. From 14th to 19th c. 
there are app. no genuine examples of its use, Dryden’s 
hiare (copied by later w«ler>l being based on knarie, 
Knarry in Chaucer. The spelling with gti-y usual in recent 
glossaries, may he partly due ioguarled,] 

1. A rugged rock or stone. Now dial. 

a 1250 Owl «S- Night. 909 That lond nU god, . . Ac wilder- 
nisse hit is and weste, iCnarres and eludes. 23.. Gaiu. ft 
Gr. Knt. ai66 Hyje bonkkez & brent ruje knokled 
kmirrer, with knorned stonez. 2837 Thornder Hist. Black- 
pool 184 (E. D. D.) Gnarrs are large beds of stones, covered 
with incrustations formed by insects for their habitation^ 

^ 2 . A knot in wood j spec, a mass originating 
iu an abortive branch, forming a protuberance 
covered with bark, on the trunk or root of a tree. 

2382 WvcLip li^isd. xiii. 13 A crokid tree, and ful of knarry 
I2388 knottis]. *623 Cockera.m, Gnarre, a hard knot in 
Wood. 1700 Drydbn Palanton A- Are. 1146 Prickly stubs, 
Instead of trees,. .Or woods with knots and knares deformed 
and old. 1805 Miss Seward in PoUvhcle Trad, ft Recoil, 
(1826) II. 572 The .. knots and knares with which it was 
covered. 1824 Cary Dante’s tn/. XHi. 4 Not light The 
boughs and tapering, but with knares deform'd. i8S4 Atiss 
Baker Northatnpt. Gloss. s.v. (E. D. D.). The stick with 
which the game is played, having a gnar or knot at the end 
of it. 1859 Masters yeg. Terat. 419 Knaurs may occa- 
sionally be used for purposes of propagation. 

+ 3 . A knotted, thick-set fellow. Obs, 

C2386 Chaucer Prol, 549 He was short scholdred, brood, 
a thikke knarre [jo most MSS. I Lansd. gnarre]. 

Hence Kuarred (naad) <1., knotted, gnarled. 

J849 Losgf. Building of the Ship 59 The knarred and 
crooked cedar knees. 1856 Aird Poet. IVks. 19 Gnared 
with knots and knobs. 


Knark (naik). slav^. Also nark. [Cf. Da. 
khark an old crabbed person.] a. A hard-hearted, 
unfeeling person, b. (Seequot. 1S73.) 

*851 AIaymew Lond. Labour I. 343 (Hoppe) He was a 
good man ; he couldn't refuse a dog, . . but he had a butler, 
a regular ‘ knark 1873 Slang Diet., Nark, a person in the 
pay of the police; a common informer; one who gets his 
li^g by laying traps for publicans, etc. _ 

Knarl (n^l). rare, [Related to Knar ; cf. 
k/tteraad knurl. J 
1 1 . A tangle, knot. Obs. 

*59® Grenewey Tacitus, An?:, lu. ii. (1622) 65 The poison 
w^ found hidden in a knarie of her haire. , 

dial. ‘A hunch- backed or dwarnsn, man 
(Rockett N, C. Gloss. 1825). 

Knarie, ICnarled, obs. ff. Gnabi/, -ed, 
Knarry (na'ri), a. rare. Also 7 > 9 Sparry, 
[f- Kk AR 4- -Y.] Having knars or knots ; knotty. 

C2386 Chaucer Nut’s T. 1x19 A forest ••'^hh knotty 
knarry [Thynne’s ed. knarie] bareyne trees olde, Of stuobp 
Sharpe, 1567 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Spist. 22 This 
|hc Woods and knarrie trees expell. Ibid. 23 Aly brothers 
wncs with baleful! blowes of knarrie clubbe he brake. 2023 
«. Cawdrey Table Aiph., Knarry, knotty, stubbie. 2623 
• u» Knotty, Gtuxrry. 2882 Swinburne Athens 7 
^^Pristr. Lyonessc 279 Boughs all gaunt and gnarry. 
Knash, obs. or erron. variant of Gnash v. 
ciSoo BuHEL Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Sc. Poe?ns (i7<^) 
**• 25 Sick hashing and knashing. Cums not of cleinlie 
cuki^ 2826 J. Doyle Bss. Caih. Claims 248 Some tub for 
^^alc of prejudice to knash its teeth against. 

-Q-nast, variant of Gnast sb, 

/*44o CAtCRAva Life St. Katlu l 159 Ovre wyt on-to his 
"yt is but a knast. 
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]} Kna'ster, German spelling of Canaster 2, a 
kind of tobacco. 

2798 FERRiAR///«2rr..y/rrw<*3o6-7 WhoKnaster loves not, 
be he doom d to feed With Caflres foul, or suck Virginia’s 
weed. .. But Kna!»ter always, Knaster is my song, In stu- 
dious gloom, or 'mid th* assembly $ throng. 2853 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely broken, are 
sold as canaster or knaster. i8§8 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. v. vii. 
(1872) II. 118 Long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each man \ 
su{^Iies of knaster easily accessible. 

AH&t, obs. form of Gnat 1 and 
Knatch, variant of Knetch v. Obs. 
i£nau(e, iCnaulag(e, obs. ff. Know v., 
Knowledge. 

Knauling: see Knave-line. 
fKnavate. Obs. nonce-wd. A knave. 
a 1529 Skelton Epitaplie Poet. Wks. 1843 I. 170 Fi-atres, 
orate. For this knauate, By the holy rode, Dyd neucr man 
good. 

Knave Forms : i cnafa, 3 cnafe, 

3-4 cnaue, 3-7 knaue, (4-5 knawe, knaf(e, 
5 knaffe, 3-6 Sc. knaif[f), 4- knave. [OE. cnafa 
= OHG. knaboy chnabe (MHG. and G. knabe')'.— 
OTeut. *knaton‘. The relation between this and 
the synonymous cnapay Knabe (q. v.) is not clear. 

OHG. had also k?tappo (MHG. and G. knafpe)-. on the 
suppo.sed relationship between this oxidkiusho, see Streitberg 
Urgerm. Grant, p. 151.] 

+ i. A male child, a boy. Obs. 
a 1050 Liber Scititill. !v. (1889) 172/19 Na jedafenaS 
se to fulfremednysse hogaS, gainenian mid cnafan {L. cut?: 
parvu/ol C120S Lay. 292 pa pe time com: pat pe cnaue 
wes iboren. 0x250 Get:, 4 Ex. 1251 So 3at he haue5 . . on 
eiSer here a knaue bi-gelen. a X300 Cursor M. 10267 pe 
lagh . . Biclepts pat man for maledight p.Tt has na barn, ne 
mai ne knaue. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 362 
Grant ws grace a barne to hafe, othire a madyne or a knaf. 
c 2460 Tovjneley Myst. xHi. 554 Is youre chyld a knave 1 

2 . A boy or lad employed as a servant ; hence, 
a male servant or menial in general; one of low 
condition. (Freq. opposed to knighti) Now arch, 

ciooo Ags. Fs. (Spelman) Ixxxv. 26 (Bosw.) Syle mihte 
cnafan plntim [L. puera tuo). i*ia2S^I^xrr.7r.38o pe kokes 
knaue, pet wassheS pe disshes i3e kuchene. a 2300 Cursor 
3x53 He had cum wit him knaues foa. 2393 Lascu 
P. Pi. C. V!. 54 Men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene 
werkes. a 1420 Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. 506 There may 
no lord take up a newe gisc, But that a knave shalle the 
same uptake. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxlx. (1845) 135 
Icham a gentylman of much noble kynne, Thoughe Iche be 
clad in a knaves skynne. x6oo Dymmok Ireland (2843) 7 
Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and to every 
horse a knave. 1697 Drydem Virg. Past. m. 22 What 
Nonsense wou’d the Fool tby Master prate, When thou, his 
Knave, canst talk at such a rate ! 1820 Scott Motiast, xiil, 
A man seeks but hi.< awn, and yet folk shall hold him for 
both miller and miller's man, that is miller and knave. 
j8j5 — Talisttt. xx, Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a 
useful, knave. 

3 . An unprincipled man, given to dishonourable 
aad deceitful practices ; a base and crafty rogue. 
(Now the main sense. Often contrasted with/aa/.) 

In early use the sense may have been ‘one of low or 

ienoble character', ‘a mean person’. 

c laoc Lav. i6w 3 For vnwts is pe kme, & a cnaue is his 
hroSer. 13 ■ £■ £■ Mit. P. B..855 WhM,! he wonded no 
wohe of wekked knauez. 1481 in Eng. Cilds (1870) ys Vf 
any Brother . . dy.sspys.se anoder, callenge hym knaffe, or 
horson, or dcflTe, or any yoder mysname. xSoo-ao Dunbar 
39 In Hevni ;e salbe sanctis full cleir. Tboebt 
ie be knavis in this cuntre. iS5 S Lden DeemUs 33 His 
accusers were nowgbtye felowes, abhomwable knaues 6: 
srs laynes’ x668 Pepvs Diary 29 The veriest knave 

and bufflehead that ever he ww m his life. 1726 Swift 
Cnllivcr I. vi. The honest dealer is always undone, and the 
kn-ave cets the advantage. x8oo Wellington Let. to Lieut. 
Col Ch>se In Gurw. Desp. {1Z3P 1. 258 The common practice 
Is to accuse a man of being cither a fool or a knave. 1847 
Tfnnyson Pr/?u. IV. no Kimves are mcn.lhat lute and 
flute fantastic tenderness. And dress the victim to the 
offering up. _ , . 

b In various proverbial expressions. 

rCAfi T Hevkood /’rnrr. (1867) 19 Two fnlse knnues neede 

„oTmker men say. MrV/.. Some safe also, tt is mery when 
mee“c jld. 47 An olde knaue is no child.;. .5.7 
JIDOTSO.V /tin. m. S Thus the Enjlbh Prouerb sanh. No 
knaue to the Icarneti knaue. ^ _ i. a 

c Jocularly, or mtbout scriousty implyrng bad 
nuniities (cf. rogue, rascal). Now rare. 

IS53 Udai-i. Eojrsler D. lu. iri. (Arb.) 46 Good night 
r. knaue ! tfes Shaks. Lear i. iv. loj How now, 

Sv'mcuy knaue, how dost thouf i6vo EArruARD Cone. 

ads that are arch knaves at the nominative case. 
S'^iA^fnAV f‘"> V. A roar would follow from 

*7.'^ . wrcviinty Itnavcs. 


be nominative case. 


-.11 the circle of young knaves, usher and all. 

4 In playing-cards: The lowest court card of 
each suit, bearing the representation of a soldier 

Had. Dvrfr/cy III. 300 

,e^/r*vS«) Here enteretb Nichol Newfangle . . and 
Wh^a knl« o( clubs in his h.and. a .6.2 HAmsOTOs 
Kw A sawey Knave, to tramp both King and Queent 
£p!gr A M y f Diamonds 

„;?vMts'^And wins.. the Queen of Hearts. 1796 
Hri. CTO? Zr?/ f/lndao RajaJs I. 150 If any one 
figures has any claim to European origin, it is that 
'’rgn'avfs “8« Pa«^ Card Player .1 The old German 

cards had neither queen nor kna^ 

1 6. A contrivance in which a spool or spindle 

revolves. 9 ^J^IfI]pr„rcatcrsh.Rel!ci^sin)s 3 In the 
w'illnS ship^j pare »f ahuttels. a swtste and a tnave to 


the ^uiltoume. 2688 R. Hou/e Armoury iii. 287/2 The 
Reeling Pin (which some call a Knave is for the Spool 
to run or turn upon whilst it is Reeling upon the Keel. 

6. attrib. and Comb.y as knavefool ; knave- born 
aclj. ; 't'knavo-seller, a slave-dealer; knave's 
grejwe, a flogging; f knave's mustard, some 
cruciferous plant. Also Knave-bajbn, -CHILD. 

2860 Gen. P. 1 ‘hompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxviii. 212 Get 
up *kiiave-boro fal.sehoods against the people and governors 
of foreign countries. 2627 Drayton Moon-calf Poe.m% (1810) 
129/1 Whilst that *knave-fool .. Smiles at the coxcomb, 
which admires him so, 2552 Hulqet, •Knaue seller, or 
he that selleth knaues or staues. x6^ IFithaCs Diet. 
Childr. 73 MauigophoruSy . . lhat is worthie to bee beaten, 
orscourged, they cal it *knaucs grease. 2597GERARDE//<f>^n/ 
11. xix. 206 The thirde kinde of treacle Mustarde, named 
•knaues Mustard ifor lhat it is too bad for honest men). 

Knave v. [f. Knave sb.] trans. In 

various nonce-uses: a. To call (anyone) knave, 
b. To make a knave of. c. To steal like a knave, 
d. To force Jcnavishly. Hence Kua'ving vbl, sb. 

2545 2j/ Exojn. AnneAsketoe in Bale's Scl. ll^ks. (Parker 
Soc.) 273 Dog’s rhetoric and cur’s courtesy, knavings, 
brawlings, and quarrellings. 2598 J. M. Seruiugnians 
Covtf. (1868) 162 What care.s a Gentleman now adayes to 
knaue and ras^l his Man at euery wordc? 2605 Ky'd ist 
Pt, yeroninto in Hazl. Dodsley \ y. 2ki He’s a great man, 
therefore _we must not knave him. 2^58 Sir ±. Browne 
Hydriot, ii, To be knav’d out of our graves. 1732 Gentle- 
man Instructed ioi477(D.I Howmanynets do they lay, 
to ensnare the squire and knave themselves. 2822 Clare 
VilL Minsir. I. 18 Sad deeds bewailing of the prowling 
fox ; How in the roost the thief had knav'd his way, 

i* Knave-bairn. Sc. trad north, s= next. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2668 Do your knauebarns to circumces. 
‘^.*375 Sc. Leg, Saitits xii. (Mathias) 31 Gyf I consawyt haf 
nycht a knafe barne. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vir. xiii, 
115 pe Erlys awyn wyf wes lychiarc Of a Knaive Barne. 
atSoa Tam-a-Line m Child Ballads (1857) I. 36^ If it 
be a knave bairn. He's heir o’ a’ my land. 18x5 Scott Guy 
M. xi, He tell’d the Laird that the Evil One wad have 
power over the knave-bairn. 

j + Kna’ve-child. Obs, A male child. 

I C2275 77 puscald.. bare Knaue child. C2275 

Lav. 25526 Jef man funde..eny cnaue child, pat ncuere fader 
nadde. c 2320 .S'/Vi/errcj’ (MS. A) 3714 Fond he per noper 
3ong ne elder, Bouie twei hebene knaue childer. CX440 
Gesta Rom. r. Ixxii, 390 (Add. MS.) With in few dayes after 
she was delyucred of a fayre knave childe. 

t Kna‘Ve>line, M///. Obs. Xn 7 knauJingr, 
knaueline. One of the small lines in the tacklin^i 
of a vessel (see quot. 1627). 

1626 Cai't. Smith Acetd. Vug. Seamen 15 Small cordage, 
as head lines, the knaulings, ga.sstis or furling lines. 2627 
— Seaniaji's Gram, v. 24 The Knaue-Une is a rope lihaij 
hath one end fastened to the crosse trees, and so comes 
downe by the ties to the Rams head, .to keepc the ties and 
Halyards from turning about one another when they are 
nevv. 2698 Phillips (ed. 4), Knave Line, 1867 in S^iY'Tit 
Sailor’s Wot’d-bk, s. v. Line, 
t Knawely, adv. Obs, rare~', [f. Knave sb. + 
-LY 2.] In the manner of a knave. 

c 2592 Marlowe yrw of Malta 1 v. v, Knavely spoke, and 
like a man at arms. 

K2iave2ry’(D^^’vari,ntf Also 6 . 5 V. knaifrie. 

[f. Knave sb. + -ery.] 

1 , Performance characteristic of a knave; dis- 
honest and crafty dealing ; trickery, roguery. With 
a and pi., A knavish deed or practice. 

2528 Tindale Ohed. Chr. Man Wks. (2573I 247/2 Became 
of a litle knauery which a Deacon at Constantinople plaide 
thorough confession with one of the chiefe wiucs of the ciiie. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries l (1560; 64 All suche knaueryes 
must haue a pretensed colour. 2622 Dlxker If it be not 
goad Wks. 1873 III. 312 The Sun sees much Knauery in a 
yere, and the Moone more in a quarter. 1673 Temple Ess., 
/r'c/a/wf Wks. 1731 I. 1x5 The Unskilfulncs>, orCarelesncss, 
or Knavery of the Traders. 2724 Ramsav Vision xiii, 
Knaivry, and slaivrie, Ar equally di'spysd. 2747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (2762) p. xlv, F.ithcr through the Ignorance 
or Knavery of Physicians, 2870 Spurgeon t'reas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxiii. 20 He frustrates their knaveries, and makes their 
promising plots to end in nothing. 

b. As a mock title; « Knaveshjp i. 

. 2872 R. Rllis Catullus xxxiii. 5 Please your knaveries 
hoist a sail for exile, Pains and privacy '1 
*t- 2 . In weakened sense: Koguishness, waggish- 
ness, playing of tricks. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Alids. Ni m. u. 346 This is thy negligence, 
still thou mistak'st, Or else committ'st thy knauerics wilfully. 
*599 “ He/t, V, tv. viL 52 He was full of iests, and g^es, 
and knauerics, and mockes, 2646 Evelyn Diary 7 (JlI., 

Vet arc they chcreful and full of knaverj'. 

i*b. concr. Tricks of dress or adornment. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iiL 58 With Scarfes, and 
Fannes, and double change of brau’ry. With Amber Bracelets, 
Beade>, and all this kiiau'r>*. 

t3. A popular name for the fianX KaHheduin 
ossi/riigiun. Bog Asphodel, (Cf. honeslyy pride^ 
thriftl) Obs. 

(2547 Boorde Brev. Health § 252 Put no Lubberwone into 
theyr potage,and beware of knaucrynjc aboulc ihcyr herLj 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. :2zg My good friend Doctor 
Anthony Salter of Exeter, ..could understand of the countxey 
people no other name thereof, or propertic appropriate u.Tto 
It but knavery. ^ 

]&iaves£Up (n/^'y/ip). ^VIso (Sc.) 6 knaship, 
knaifschip, 7 knawship. [f. Knave sb. + -ship.] 

' 1 . The condition of being a knave: used with 
a possessive, as a mock title. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B, Your Kraue<hip brake youfrj 
Cast on the Bishops. 16S0 Revenge l L 6 What, Mr, Trick- 
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well, does your Knaveship dare walk the street? 17^ 
Thornton tr. Plautus II. 322 Let him try the cause., 
whether too your knaveship Should not be cbpt in pnson. 

SWINBURNE Locrxnc ti. ii. 28 The liar will say no more 
—his heart misgives His knaveship. 
f 2 . . 5 V. The quantity of corn or meal payable 
to a miller's servant (cf. Knave sb. 2, quot. 1S20) 
as one of the sequels or small dues levied on each 
lot of com ground at a thirlage mill. Obs. 

13. . Aberdeen Peg.Q:Lm,\ Prevving of the auld statutis & 
vse that ihai hed wownt to hef of the multur of ilk boll, 
and quhat knaship. XS 75 Bur^h Pee. Glns^^ow (Mail. Cl. 
1832) 37 Taking furih jjairof of v multours and ihre knaifs. 
chips of malt. J596 Re^. Mag. .S‘/V‘ (x89o) 176/1 Cum 
astrictis multuris acrarutn de F. vocat. le knaii^hip. loop 
Skene Reg. Maj. 3 (Act c. 9) Ane free man or ane 
free balder, sail gif for multure at the milnc..of tuentie 
boUes, ane firlot (as knawship), 1754 Ebskine Princ. Sc. 
Laui 11. ix. § 19 The sequels are the small parcels of com or 
meal given as a fee to the servants, over and above what is 
paid to the multurert and they pass by the name of knave- 
ship, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, Regular payment of, . 
multure, lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commuted for money. 

Kna’vess. nonce^wd. [See -nss.J A she-knave. 
1833 Carlyle Ct. CagHosiro in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 89 
Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves and knavesses 
repose and fatten. 

+ Kiiaviga‘tion. Obs. [Jocular, after naviga- 
iion^ A knavish invention or relation. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vn. vliL 693 For my part.. 

I could wish such complaints to be but calumnies, and to 
be the knavigations of false discouerers. 
f Knavinge, obs. form of Gnawing. 

(71440 Prom^. Parv. 279/x Knavynge, or gnavynge 
l/T., H.^ P. knawynge), corrosio. 

Knavisli (n^^ vij), a. [f. Knave sb. + -ish^J 
Characteristic of or appropriate to a knave ; having 
the character of a knave. 

+ 1 . Low, vulgar ; obscene. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Manciples T. xoi His wyf anoon hath for 
hlr lemman sent. Hir lemman? certes, Jiis is a knauyssh 
speche. For^eueth it me, a 1529 Skelton Col. Clouie 653 
Howe ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell With 
a knauysshe sioppell. 

* 1 * 2 . Roguish, rascally, mischievous, impertinent. 
iSSa Huloet, Knauishe, proitruus. 1573 Baret Ah. 
K 87 A Knappish, or ktiaulsh tongue, lingua proterna, 
1590 Shaks. Pfids. iVl 11. i. 33 That shrew a and knauish 
spirit Cal'd Robin Good-fellow, /bid. ni. it 440 Cupid is 
aknauish lad, Thus to make poor females mad. x6o3Dekker 
Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) is You may be ashamed to lay such 
knavish burden upon old age's shoulders. 

S. Basely unprincipled, fraudulent, rascally. 

1570 Levins Pfanip. 145/33 Knauish, peruersus, 1603 
Shaks. Hatn. 111. ii. 350 ’Tis a knauish pecce of worke. 
a 1704 T. Brows Tvjo Ox /. Schol. Wks. 1730 L 3 Some., 
are poor and cannot pay, and others knavish and will not 
pay. a x8oo Cowper E/ Protest. Lady 6 Praise is the 
medium of a knavish trade. 1856 Fboude Hist. Eng, (1858) 
I. V. 405 It was a knavish piece of business, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hiit. Eng. xxvii. V. 38 He bad employed a knavish Jew to 
forge endorsements of names. 

Kuavishly (n^^'vijli), adv. [f. prec. + -tT 
In a knavish manner ; villainously, dishonourably, 
dishonestly, fraudulently ; roguishly, trickily. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 94 Alas there rauysshyd he 
and forcyd my wyf so knauisshly that I am ashamed to 
telle it. 1553 Huloet, Knaulshly, proterue. ProUruiter, 
1603 Hollano Plutarch’s P/or. 423 One of those slaves 
., had behaved himselfe somewhat too insolently and 
knavishly against him. <7 1720 Prior Viceroy 95 That he did 
likewise traitorously. .Enrich himself most knavishly. 1835 
M'^Culloch Pol. Econ. 11. il 84 As it has been sometimes 
ignorantly or knavishly represented. 

Enavisliness (nei-vijhes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being knavish ; knavery ; 
petty villainy, dishonesty, trickery. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) Cijb/2 If thou haue one 
with knauishenes infect, Then ail the other shall folowe the 
same secte. 1783 Ainsworth’s LaL Diet., Knanshness, 
negnitia^ scelus. 

Knat^n., knaw(e, obs. forms of Gnaw. 
Knaw, Knawe(n, Knawledge, obs. var. 
Know, ;^o\vn, Knowledge. 

SlnBiWel [a. Ger. hnanel, knenel knot- 

grass ; cf. Ger. knaiielj kn'dntl clew, ball of yarn : 
see Grimm.] A book-name of the knot-grass, 
ScleranthuSf a weed frequent in sandy soil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixviu 97 Amongst the kindes of Knot 
grasse, we may well recken that herbe, whiche doth so wrap 
and enterlace it self, and is so ful of ioynts, that the base 
Almmgnescal it Knawel, that is to say. Knot weede. 1640 
Parkinson Theai. Bat. 446 The Germane.s Knawell sendeth 
forth from a small slender threddy roote, divers small 
branche.s. 1760 J. 'L^z^Introd. Bot. App. 316 Knawel, 
Scleranlhus. 1816-43 Kirby & Sp. Ettlomol. 1 . 270 The 
scarlet grain of Poland . . is found on the roots of the 
perennial knawel. 

Knawin, knawyn, obs. ff. Gnaw, Know. 
Knax, obs. pi. of Knack. Kne, obs. f. Knee. 
Knead (nfd), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kneaded. 
Forms; see below. [Ori^. a strong vb. : OE. 
ciiedaji^ pa.t. cnxd^ pi. c/t^edbu, pa. pple. ateden, 
>==OS.kned<in (found in pa. ppl^. gikjtedani MDu. 
and Do. hiedeji). OHG. chnetan^ cnetan (iMHG. 
hicten, Qtri knetetP) OTeut. type *kned~y hiad-y 
kfid^dtwt, knedano~. A different formation of the 
present stem, with weak grade of root-vowel, 


appears in ON. kndQa (Nonv. hwda, Sw. ktiddd)\ 
cf. IroPa — Goth, trttdany to Tread. 

The modem form knead corresponds in spelling to tread’.- 
0 £. tredoJit but has the original short unstopped ^ vowel 
lengthened to (I) as in mtad^ eat, meat. In some dialects, 
c. g. in Sc., the e remains short (ned) as in tread. The 
po. t. *knad does not appear to be known in ME., where 
also the pa. pple. kneden was partly displaced by kneden 
(cf. trodden \ also, ONorthumbr.j^c^/i^^^r//); and eventually 
both pa. t. and pple. assumed the weak form kneaded. 
The shortened pa. pple. kned (knead) might arise out of 
either kneden, ox kneded (hteaded).\ . 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Present stem, i cnedan, 3-4 -on, 4-5 kneden, 
-yn, 5 cnede, 5-6 knedo, 6-7 kneade, 6-8 
kneed, (6-8 kned), 6- knead. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 134 Nim cumin and merces smd 
and cnede to ban hlafe. xrxaoo (see B. 1}. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 279/1 Knedyn paste, >iwxii[v.r.7ixV/np]. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulclcer 594/23 Alalaxo, to cnede. 1535 Covckuale 
yer. vii. 17 The fathers kyndle the fyre, the mothers kneade 
the dowc, to bake cakes. 15.. IVy/eo/ Auchtermuchty v, 
First ye sail sift, and syne sail kned. X573-80 Baret A Iv. 
K 91 To knead dowc; waxe ; or other inmg's, depso. x 6 o (5 
Knede [see B. 3}. 1653 Walton Angler yixu 171 You may 
kneade with your Paste., white or yellowish wool. 

2 . Pa. t. a. I *cnted, /I. cnadon, 2-4 *kiiad, 
4‘*knod. B. 6 kneed, kneded, 7- kneaded. 

1537 Bible (Matthew) 1 Sanr, xxviii. 24 The woman. . toke 
flower & kneed it. 1539 Biolp. (Great) ibid., The woman 
..toke flowr and kneded it. 1660 Jun. Taylor Worthy 
Comntun. Ii. § 3. 134 The fine meal that Sarah kneaded for 
the Angels entertainment. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. i secnoeden, cnedon, 2-4 (i-) 
onoden, s kneden, 7 knedden. 4-6 knoden, 
(-yn, -on), 5-7 (d/a/.^g) knodden, 6 knodde. y. 
5 knedid, 6 knedded, (knoded), 7 kneeded, 
7- kneaded. 5 . 4-5 ikned(de, 5 knedde, 5-7 
kned, 7 knead. 

a. c^s^Liftdis/. Gosp. Lukexiii. 21 Dicrste p. . wifgehydcS 
in meolo . .0{l<l.xt sic ^cdmisted i’el sccnocden [c 975 Rushw. 
Gosp. cneden] all. 13 . Pro/r, Sand. (Vernon MS.) in 
Herrig’s Arckiv LXXXI. 83/31 J^enne Ls hit. .grounden to 
mcle, fleire 1 -kneden. X495 TreviseCs Barth. De P. R. 
xvK. Ixvii. 643 Melc. .kneden and moulde to shape of louys 
and bake. i6j6 Surfu & Markii. Country Parnie 472 
V«ie choice earth - . vetie cleane and vetU well kneaden. 

^ c 1380 iVvcLiF Set. Wks. 1 . 223 pat pis be not knod jm . . 
in J>e whete flour, rz44o Pronip. Parv. 280/1 Knodon. 
pistus. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry ^7 A paist of pured 
flour knoddene with mylk of almondes. 1550 Levek Senn., 
at Sliroudf (Arb.) 46 Wheate.. knoden into dough. 1550 
Veron Godly Sayings (i8^6) 40 When ye were baptized, ye 
were as a man should .say, knode together. 1562, x6^ 
Knodden [see B. i). x8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 
Clay or any soft substance is said to be knodden when 
indented with the fingers, 
y. C1490 Protnp. Parv. zZoJx (MS. K) Knedid, 

1550 R. Hutchinson Image oj God vii. (1842) 37 The liquor 
of water knoded into dough. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron., 
trel, 88 Haulog well nigne knedded the dough. rx645 
Howell Lett. (1705) 289 No Creature that's kneeded of 
Clay. 1810 Kneaded [see D. 2]. 

S. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. 67 (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 206/2 Mele. .is iknedde and ymolded to he schap of loues 
and ibake. c X400 Kned [sec B. 2]. 1625 Tuke Cowc, ^(7^ 

Exfchar. in Farr S. I*, yas. I (184S) 313 Wheat-flower, 
ground with man's hand, and knead. 1657 Trapp Comm, 
Esther vii, 6 Dirt kned with blood. 

B. Signification. 

1 . trans. To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by successively drawing out, 
folding over, and pressing or squeezing together ; 
esp. to work up (moistened flour or clay) into 
dough or a pastej to make (bread, pottery, etc.) by 
this process. 

C9S0 [sec A. 3 a], cxooo^ (see A, i). cxaoo Ormjh i486 
Sihpenn winudwesst tu pin corn, ..and grindesst itt, and 
cnedesst itt. <7x386 Chaucer Reeve’s T, 174 He half a 
busshel of hir flour hath take, And bad his wy’f go knede it 
in a cake. 1398 Trkvjsa Barth. De P. R. xvif. cxlvii(i], 
(MS. Bodl.)lf.228b/i,Storase..mocheandgrete in quantile 
..may be tempered and made rowe wip handelinge and 
knedinge in hande. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 160 Hellebore 
..knodden wyih melc andhonye. 1573 Tusser Hitsb. (1878) 
166 Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or 
brew. 1688 R, Holme Armoury iii. vi. § 56 A Simnell 15 
a thick copped cake, or loaf made of white bread, knodden 
up with saffron and curran.s. 1698 Fryer Acc. B. India 4- 
P, 331 Courser Woo! of their Sheep sUnd[s] them in some 
stead, they kneading it into Felts. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
xiv, 263 Take some flour and knead it ivith oil. 1878 Smiles 
Robt. Dick'm. 18 The flour is mixed with yeast and salt and 
water laboriously kneaded together. 

2 . Jig. a. To blead, incorporate, weld together, 
or reduce to a common mass, as if by kneading, b. 
To manipulate, mould, shape, form, as by kneading. 

CZ400 Rom. Rose 481X It [love] is a sykenesse of the 
thought, Annexed and kned bitvvixe tweyne. 158a Stanv- 
HURST ^neis II. (.\rb.) 45 Had gods or fortun no such 
course destenyc knedded. 1647 H. More Song of 
Introd, 12/2 No earth or other Orb as yet kned together, 
18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 614 Mighty realms, .Whose 
sons are kneaded dow’n in common blood, 1848 H. Rogers 
in Edin. Apr.329 Inconsistencies..incapable,. of being 
kneaded into any harmonioussystem. 187X B.TaylorF<zi«^ 
(1875) I. vii. I 15 Knead and shape her to your thought. 

3 . transf. To operate on or manipulate by an 
action similar to that in working dough, etc. Said 
esp. in reference to massage. 

ifo6 Shaks. Pr, 4 Cr. ii. iii. 231, I will knede him, He 
make him supple. x84x Lane Arab. Nis. I. X2i And 
kneads his flesh. i86z Geo. Eliot Silas M. v. 76 He 
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turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it. 1808 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 997 The muscles of the cxtremiiles 
and of the thorax should- be gently kneaded. 

Hence Knea’ded, Knea'din^ ppl, adjs . ; also 
Knea-dingly adz/., in the manner of one who 
kneads. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.far M. m. i. 121, I, but to diet. This 
sensible warme motion, to become A kneaded clod. 1738 G 
Lillo Marina ii. L 23 To bury kneaded earth for dead 
Marina. 28x8 L. Hunt Foliage, Nymphs, She. .pressed 
kncadingly. As though it had been wine in grapy coats. 
x86o J. F. Campbell Tales W. Highland (1890) 1 , 163 He 
reached the kneading wife. 

Knead, sb. rare—^. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
kneading; an application of pressure in massage. 

1854 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. 326 James Slewart.rhad 
to wag his leg half an hour.. each wag being accompanied 
by a shampooing knead. 

Kueadable (nf*dab*l), a. [f. Knead v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being kneaded. 

1804 R. Jameson Mineralogy I. 309 It does not form so 
kneadable a mass as the preceding. 1840 Fraser’s Mag, 
XXL 612 A stiff but kne.idable paste. 189a Field 19 Mar. 
412/1 The whole [was} stirred.. until it became kneadable 
on a board. 

Hence Kueadahl'Uty. 

X79r Nicholson Chem. iot N remarkable.. ductility* or 
kneadabilily serve to distinguish moistened clays. 

Knea‘d-cake. dial, [f. knead, pa. pple. of 
Knead 2/.] Kneaded cake; griddle-cake, 
s8io J. Hodgson in Raine Mem, (1857) I. 66 We had., 
excellent oat-cake and knead-cake of fine white bread. 

Kneader (n«-d3j). [f. Knead z/. + -eb 1 .] One 
who, or that which, kneads ; sj>ec. a kneading- 
machine. 

c i^^oPromp. Parv. 279/1 Knedare of paste. 155a Huloet, 
pinsor, pistor. x8sx Illusir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 
1199 A mechanical kneader for the use of bakers. x 835 
Truth 21 Aug., Two huge revolving blades within the 
kneader then perform their important task of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients. ^1894 Daily News 18 Dec. 5/4 The 
Panama grand lottery prize., has., been won by a ‘ Imeader' 
..who works in a bakery belonging to his uncle. 

Kneading (n;*dii)), vbl. sb. [f, as prec. -v 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Knead. 

1398 [see Knead v. B. 1}, 02440 Promp. Parv. 279/1 

Knedyngc,//V///r<x. X71X Addison Sped. No. 211 P i That 
when Prometheus made his Man of Clay, in the kneading 
up of his Heart, he season’d it with some furious Particles 
of the Lion. 2893 A. S. £ccLES«$Vfix//r<za 3 Vigorouskneading 
of the calf and hamstring muscles should be practised, 
f b. coitcr. Yeast, Ohs. 

2638 Penkbthman Artach. Givb, For Yeast or kneading, 
c. attrib, and Comb., as kneadingjriciion, 
•viachine\ t^iieading-tub, -vat » next. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller's T, 408 Tomorwe at nyght .. In 
to our knedyng lubbes wol we crepe. 1478-3 Rolls Parlt. 
VI. 38/2 Item, II knedyng Fates. 2563 Richmond Wilts 
(Surtees) 169 A kneadinge tube ..a kneadinge bas^. 
2822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 336 The kneading- 
friction or shampooing of the Egyptians and Turks. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, an apparatus 

for working dough by means of a revolving spiral. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. I. 376 Kneading movement^ chiefly 
with the heel and palm. 

•yr-n pn/ f^-iT> gTi - A ^YOoden trough or 

tub in which to knead dough. 

c 2386 Chaucer MiltePs T, 362 Go gete vs faste in to this 
In A knedyng trogh, 14x2 Nottingham Rec. II. 86 , i. kned- 
yngtrow. 261s Birle Exod. xu. 3,t The people tooke their 
dough before it was leauened, their kneading troupes being 
bound up in their clothes vpon iheir shoulders. :^4 Daily 
News 18 Dec. 54 He had just been released.. from military 
service and had returned to the kneading trough. 

JCneaf, dial, form of Neap, fist. 

Knealing, erron. f. Nealing, annealing. 

27*3 Land. Caz. No. 6203/3 That temperate Heat, that 
prevents the Knealing of the Combs or Burning of the 
Wooll. 

Knebelite (kne’beloit). Min. [ad. Gtx.Xnebelit, 
named in 1817 after Major von Knebel; see -iteL] 
Hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, usually 
of a reel-brown, greyish, or black colour. 

z8z8 Ann. Philos,,yil\. 3^ Knebelite. This is a name 
given by Dobereiner, 189a Dana Min. (ed. 6) 467. 
t Kneck, JVaut. Obs. or erron. var. of Kink. 
1706 Phillips, Knecks, the twisting of a Cable or Rope, 
it is veering or putting out. 2867 in Smyth SailoPs W ord-bk. 
Kned, knede, obs. forms of Knead. 

Knede, obs. erron. form of Need v. 

Knee (nf), Forms: a. 1-3 cneow, cnew, 
(i cneu, kneu), 3 crio(u)vr, (Qrm.) cnewwe, 4 
kuow(e, knew; pi. i cneow, -u, -a; 3 -en; 2-4 
•es. 1-3 cneo, 3 cue, 3-5 kneo, 3-6 kue, 
3- knee; pi. 1 cneo; 1-5 -en, -n; 3 - 
[Com. Teut. : OE. endow, cnio neut., * OFris. 
knixt, kni, kne, OS. knio, kneo (Du. knie fern.), 
OIKj. chnm, kneo (MHG. kiiitt, knie, Ger. knie), 
ON. kne (Sw, knd, Dan. knx), Goth, kniu, gem 
kniwis (iXeut. *knewd‘^ = pre-Teut. "^gneno^ : cf, 
L. genu, Gr. y6vv, Skr. Jdnu knee ; also Goth. 
knu'ssjan to kneel, Gr. yvv^ with bent knee, Skr. 
abhi-jnu to the knee. These forms point to an 
orig. ablaut stem geiieu-, goneu-, gneu-, liable to 
shortening of the second syllable.} 

I. The part of the limb, etc. 

1 . The joint, or region about the joint, between 
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the thigh and the lower leg; by extension, the 
part of the thigh of a sitting person over the knee. 

a. cSis ycsf- Psalter 24 Cneow min tjeuntrumad 
smd fore festenne. 971 BlickU Horn. 43 Hine besenctoa . . 
Et his cneowov <;xooo Ags, Ps. (Th.) cviiK 24 Me synt 
cneowu swylce cwicu unhale, ^zooo Sax. Lecchd. I. 186 
BeJ^e Jjonne \>a. fet & J>a cnewu. cxzoo Vices ^ Virtues st 
He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS. CX290 St. Michael 725 m 
5'. Eng. Leg. 1. 320 pe kneuwene in eij>ur ei3e. 1377 Lancl. 
F. Ft. B. V. 359 Clement the cobelere . . leyde hym on his 
knowes. 

a 1000 Phoenix 514 J?onne anwald eal , . ban segsedraS 
..fore cristes cneo. ciaoo Oumin 4775 Cnes, & fet, & 
shannkess. c 1*75 Xt Pains Hell 96 m O.E. Misc. 149 pat 
stondep vp to heore kneow. a X300 Cursor ilf. 12685 Hes 
kneswar bolnd sua J>at be ne moght vnnethesga. rx4oo 
Treviso's Higden (Rolls) V, 461 He wolde . . lenye on his 
koeon [z'.r. knees]. CX470 Henrv IVallace i. 323 On kneis 
he faucht. ?nx5oo Chester FI. (E. E. T. S.) 403 Hym 
honour we and all men, devoutly kneling on our knen. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ir. iv. 247 Sit on my Knee, Ool. 
171I-X2 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 291 The queen has the gout 
in her knee. 1800 Wordsw. Pet Lamb 7 With one knee on 
the grass did the little majden kneel, a 1835 Mks. Hemaks 
Graves p/ a Househ. vii. Whose voices mingled as they 
prayed, Around one parent knee. ia4x H. Smith Addr. 
Mummy xi, Have children climbed those knees and kissed 
that face? 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (1859) II. 
Ixxix. 36 One of the earliest stories learned at a mother’sknee. 

• 2 . In various phrases : a. Knee by knee, 

and close together ; kneeioknee, = prec, ; also, facing 
each other with the knees touching, b. To offer 
or give a knee, to act as second in a pugilistic 
encounter, it being customary for a second to give 
a principal the support of his knee between the 
rounds, c. On the knees of the gods (Gr. flewF iv 
yovvaoi, Horn,), dependent on superhuman dis* 
posal, beyond human control. 

a. 1759 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LI. 39 Anotherold woman 
sitting knee to knee with her companion. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc.Mar. v. xii, The body of my broiher’s son Stood by 
me, knee to knee. x84a Tennyson Vision 0/ Sin 84 Sit 
ihee down, . . Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee. 1899 Daily 
Hetvs ay ]nne s/7 Men were wedged tightly knee-to-knee 
as they rode at a gallop. 

b. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairv, Everybody was anxious 
to have the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown n. v, Tom .. with Martin to give him 
a knee, steps out on the turf. 

0. 1879 Butcher iS; "LKHaOdysseyi. 9 Howbeit these things 
surely he on the knees of the gods, whether he shall return 
or not. 1900 Daily News 17 Aug. 6/s Such things are yet 
upon the knees of the gods. 

3 . esp. In phrases having reference to kneeling or 
bowing in worship, supplication, or submission. 

a. With governing prep, x On or upon the {one's) hnee{s\ 
to /all, go, kneel, ilie. iset otuself, t sit dawn on one's 
knees (t on kneeiy), to bring one to his /snees } see also Aknee, 
Fall v. ao. b. With governing vb. ; To bend, how, drop, 
\/otd, put the {one's) knee-, see also Bow2/.»9c, Bended. 
C. As the part of the limb used in kneeling or bowing; to 
owe a knee, to owe reverence or adoration j t with cap and 
kneei sb.^ , 1 i.. l* 

a. C893 K. Alfred Oros. in. ix. § 14 peh be me hiene 
mcdlgne on cneowum .sittende meiten. aiooo Elene issb 
(Gr.) Cwene willa heo on cneow sette. c szoo Or.min 6627 
Bu3henn himm o cnewwc. Ibid. 6467 Pejj .. fellenn dun o 
cnewwess. c 1203 Lay. 12685 5® bidden for me on eower 
bare cneowen. Ibid. X2941 He .. feol on hiS cneowen. 
CX386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1017 Down on knees weute every 
maner wight. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 286 Sche began merci 
to crie, Upon hire bare knes. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. r, 

• so On theyr knes desired to have theyr lives saved. 17x7 
Lady M. \V, Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol r Apr., A 
minister of state is not spoken to, but upon the knee, xooo 
1. Milner in Li/e xii. (1842) 204 In a very short time y^ou 
may be on your knees to this very B[uonaparteJ. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 402 The Marshal re^oned ; 
he implored : he went on his knees. 1887 T unes (weekly 
ed.) 4 Nov. 10/3 A very efficacious method of bringing a .. 
troublesome class of offenders to their knees. 

b. c 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 29 Cnew (»:«5 

Gosp. kneu) sebejed bifora him. ciooo Ags. Cosp. ih\d., 
Bixdon beora cneow beforan him. <1x24® UtctsunmCoit. 
Horn. zQi To he ich buwe and mine ktieon ich bei& 1382 
WvcLiF XX. 36 His knees putt, he preiede wuh alle 

hem. 1567 Gude «5- Godlie B. (S. T. S.)_5x 1 he kneis of my 
hart sail I bow. 1580 Sidney Ps. v. hi, I ..in Thy feare, 
knees of my heart will fold. 1593 Shaks. H, iv. 1. 105, 

I hardly yet baue learn'd To insinuate, flatter, Iwwe, and 
bend my Knee. i6xx Bible Prayer Manassts, ! Mw the 
knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of grace. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 78S Will ye submit your necks, and chuse to bend 
The supple knee? 17x3 R- Nelson tr. A Ktmpis Chr. 
Excrc. HI. VI. 116 When with knees bended, thou cntrwtcst 
for the Pardon of thy Sins. 1837 Keble Euchar. A dor. 3 
If we kneel and bow the knees of our hearts to receive a 

o. isf3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 761, I would 
never have wonne the curtesie of so many mens ki^es 
the iosse of so many mens hands. 1S96 Shaks. 1 IV, 


your corrected l.. >. . - — — . - - ^ - - • — — - .. 

not but think that . . the reed and knees of those mocking and 
Wxsphsmous Jews were so many drops “f 
a 169a Kirktou Hiit. Ch. Sea/. (tSiy) aro (RD. D.) \Vhen 
they came to town they were so attended with salutations, 

A joint in an animal likened to, or regarded 
as corresponding' in position or shape to, the human 
knee. a. The carpal articulation of the foreleg of 
the horse, cow, cat, or other quadruped, b. The 
tarsal articnlation or heel of a bird. c. The joint 
of an insect’s leg between the femur and the tibia. 
VoL. V. 
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c 1450 Two Cookery-hks. xi6 I.ele a fesaunt blode in the 
mouth .. & kuti a-wey .. the legges by ihe kne. 14B6 Bk. 
St. Albans Bj, The federis that bene at the loynte: at the 
hawkes kne thay stonde hang^mg. 1626 Bacon § 45 
A pottage of strong nourishment, .made with the knees and 
sinews of beef, but long boiled.^ 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Knee in the Manege, xs the joint of the fore quarters, that 
joins theforethightotheshank. J83X Movktt H orse 
339 In examining a horse for purchase the knees should be 
very strictly scrutinised. x8s8 Fred. Smith Catal. Brit. 
Foss. Hymenopt. 111 Didineis lunicomis ,, Female .. the 
legs simple, with the knees of the anterior femora .. ofa 
testaceous yellow. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 498 Knee, 
a terra commoniy misapplied many ornithological writers 
to the intertarsal (often called tibio-tarsal) joint. 

5 . The part of a garment covering the knee. 

x663 Pepys Diary xa June, I tried on my riding-cloth suit 

with close knees . . I think they will be very convenient, if 
not too hot to wear any other open knees after them. z^4 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ IV. x. His coat and waistcoat 
off, and his knees unbuttoned. 1887 Miss Braddon Like ly 
Unltke 1. iv, 107 There is always a new man coming to the 
front, with advanced theories upon the cutting of the knee. 
1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother The very knees 
of your flannels won't flop and bag. 

II. Something resembling the knee in position 
or shape. 

6 . a. Part of a hill, tree, etc., regarded as cor- 
responding to the knee. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. vii, The woods, where 
enterlaced trees .. Joyne at the head, though distant at the 
knees, e 1640 J. SstvTn Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 4 The 
sydes, knees, and fectc of ihoiC hills, Tensvson 

Talking Oak 29 Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, Broad 
Oak of Sumner-chace I 

b. A natural prominence, as a rock or cmg. rare. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 34 AU about old stockes and 
stubs of trees. . Did bang upon the ragged rocky knees. 

7 . A piece of timber having a natural angular 
bend, or artificially so bent ; also a piece of metal 
of the same shape, a. Shipbuilding and Naut. 
A piece of timber naturally bent, used to secure 
parts of a ship together, esp. one with an angular 
bend used to connect the beams and the timbers; 
by extension, a bent piece of iron serving the same 
purpose ; f formerly applied to any naturally 
gro\vn bent timber used in shipbuil^ng. Knee 
of the head, a cutwater : cf. Head 2I. 

Hence Carline-, Cheek-, Dagger-, Head-, Heel-, 
Standard-, Sternpost-knee : q. v. 

1353 Exeheq. Acc. Q. R. (Bundle 20. No. 27. P. R. 0.) 
Pro iij. lignis maerlemuj curvisvocatis* knowes 'sic emptis 
et positis in nave predicia. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen, VII 
(1896) 293 Boltes of yron for Knees in the seid Ship. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 864 Carpenters to set knees into her, 
and any other tymbers appenaining to the strengthening of 
a shippe. i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Png. Seamen 9 All the 
beames to be bound with two knees at each ende. 1706 
PhillU’S S.V., The Cut-water of a Ship is also called the 
Knee of the Head. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Knees are either siud to be lodging or handng. The former 
are fixed horizontally. . .Thelaiterare fixed vertically. 1878 
A. H. MARKHAAf Gt> Froseti Sea i. 3 Extra iron knees were 
introduced in order more effectually to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice. 

b. Carpentry and Mech. A piece of timber or 
metal naturally or artificially shaped, so as to fit 
into an angle ; also, the bend in such a piece, or 
one made by the junction of any two pieces. 

1677-83 Moxon Mcclu Excrc. (1703) 142 Knees of the 
principal Rafters, to be made all of one piece with the 
principal Rafters. Ibid. 162, Knee, a piece of Timber 
growing angularly,' or crooked. 1703 X, N. City fr C. 
Purchaser 146 When Rafters are cut xvith a Knee, thcic 
Furrings are pieces that go straight along with the Rafter 
from the top of the Knee to the Cornisb, 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic X03 Two knees of cast-iron, to support 
the posts that the gates are fixed to. 

C. Spec , (n) An elbow-piece connecting parts in 
which the side plates are let into ihe pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto. (^) ‘A piece framed 
into and connecting the bench and ninner of sled 
or sleigh’, (r) ‘An elbow or toggle-joint* (lOiight 

Diet. A/ech. 1875 )- 

8. eirch. (See quots.> 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build 201 A Knee, in a dog- 
leggcd and opeu-nctt'clled stair-case, is the lower end of 
a hand-rail. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. (cd. 7) Gloss., Ktue, 
a part of the back ofa handrailing, ofa convex form, being 
the reverse of a ramp, which.. is concave. 1850 Parker 
Glass. Archit., Knee, ..the projectura or projection of the 
architrave moulding, at the ends of the lintel in the dress- 
ings of a door or window of classical architecture. 

9 . Hot. i'a. An articulation or joint; esp. a 
bent joint in some grasses (cf. Kneed i b, knee'^ 
sick). ,Obs. b. A spur-like process on the roots 
of the bald cypress {Taxodium dhtichuni) and 
tupelo t^Nyssd), rising above the w'ater in whicli 
the tree grows : cf. cypress'knte (Ctpbess 4). 

1x597 Gerarde Herbal i. xii. 14 Kneed grasse .. is so 
callea, bicause it bath Joints like as it were knees.] X673 
Phillips (cd. 4), Knees, in the Art Botanlck, are those 
Partitions, which in some Kinds of Plants are like Knees or 
Joynts. iZ-jZ Folk-Lore Rec.\.aax(E.D.D) Findastraw 
with nine knees. 1889 Science (U,S.) XHI. 176/2 In- 
quiries concerning the knees of the sw’^p cj'press . . led 
me to the suppOMtion that these p^atliar processes from 
the roots sers'cd in some manner to aerate the sap. Ibid. 
177/x At this stage .. if the crown be permanently wet, 
the knees (of Nyssa um/ora} become an extremely con- 
spicuous feature. 


10 . einal, (See quots.) 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 33 (In the brain] The part of the 
corpus callosum that bends is called the knee, and the pro- 
longed portion the beak. - x88r Syd, Soc. Lex., Beak o/ 
corpus callosum, the recurved anterior termination of the 
corpus callosum of the brain beyond what is called the knee. 

+ 11 . fg- A degree of descent in a genealogy. 

ctooo Laws o/ Ethclred vi. c. 12 in Schmid Gesetze, Ke 
Seweorfle, )?a:t cristen man sewifige in vi. manna sib-faicc, 
on his asenum cynne, is binnan feor3an cneowe. CX250 • 
Gen, d- Ex. 444 Lamech is at 3e sexte kne, Sc^scuende man 
after adara. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4691 Vde, . . com of 
woden be olde louerd, .as in be teb® hne. C2340 Cursor M. 
9260 (Trin.) ^Vho so wol se fro adam b® olde How mony 
knees to crist are lolde. 

IH. attrib. and Comb. 

12 . General Comb., as knee^apron, 'band, -hath, 
'bolt, -buckle, 'Cords, -end, 'giver, -height, -labour, 
'line, -muscle, -shorts, -smalls, -splint, -sprain, 
f-steotl, -tribute, -trick, -tvard, -way, -worship', 
knee-crooking, -high, -propt, -shaped, -svorn adjs. 

xSSs Daily News 22 Jan. 3/3 A *knee-apron and cape 
belonging to. .the driver of the cab. x822-3i Good's Study 
Med. fed. 4) I. 330 A narrow tub for a *knec-balh, just wide 
enough to hold the feet and reach the knees. 1874 Thearle 
Naval Archit. 36 The whole of the fastenings of the shelf, 
including the *knee bolls. *772 Henley in Phil. Trans. 
LXIi. X35 His stock, shoe, and *knee*buckles, . .were all 
uninjured. 1837 Dickens Pickw.fx, It had long been his 
ambition to stand in a bar of his own, in a green coat, 
*kncc-cords, and tops. 1604 Shaks. OiJt. l I 45 A dutious 
and *knee.cTooUing knaue. 1869 Sm E, Reed Shipbuild, 
XV. 2B6 The *knee-cnds of the girder are connected wiih 
the bulkheads by double vertical angle-irons. 1834 H. 
MtLLER Scenes «5* Leg. xxiil (1857) 33+ The while table., 
raised •knee-height over ihe^floor. 1843 Tml. R. Agric. 
Soc. IV. >L 309 Heath growing *knce-high. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes vi. Wks, 1873 III. 330 She kneeles. Tis but 
so much •knee-labour lost, 2798 Sotheby ir. Wielands 
Oheroii (1826) II. 124 Rests on her •knee-propt arm her 
drooping head. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 545/2 The 
same 'knee-shaped bend. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxvi, 

A flannel jacket, and corduroy *knce-shoris. 1838 — Nich. 
Nick, xxiii, Played some part in blue silk •knee-smalls. 
159X Greene Farew. Folly Wks. 1881-3 IX. 294 Sugar 
candle she is, ..fro the wast to tbe*knee5tead. 2667 Milton 
P. L. V. 782 Coming to receive from us *Knee-tribute yet 
unpaid, prostration vile. 1375 Tursl'RV. Faulconrie 340 
Knit it on the side towards the leg to the •kneewaref. 
1900 JVestm. Gaz. 18 Sept. lo/x There are umbrella-stands 
at the ends of the seats, and plenty of *knee'Way is given. 
1832 R, Catter.mole Beckett 8 prayers rose from no 
•knee-worn cell, 1630 Sanderson Serm. JI, 262 The 'knee- 
worship, and the cap-worship, and the }ip-worship they may 
have that are in worshipful places and callings. 

13 . Special Combs. : knee apparatus, surgical 
apparatus for fracture, etc., of the knee; knee- 
ball : see quot. ; knee-bent, -bowed adjs., of 
grasses and straws, bent or bowed at the knees or 
joints (see 9 a); f knee-board, the part of the 
leg at the back of the knee, the back of the thigh 
or hough; knee-bone, the patella, knee-cap; 
knee-boot, (a) a boot reaching to the knee; (^) 
a leathern apron to draw over the knees in a 
carriage; knee-boss, a piece of armour used in 
the Middle Ages to protect the knee, consisting of 
a cap of leather or other material ; knee-breeches 
{Sc. -breeks), breeches reaching down to, or just 
below, the knee (hence knee-breeched a., wearing 
knee-breeches) ; knee-brush, (a) a tuft of long 
hair, immediately below the carpal joint, on the 
legs of some antelopes ; (b) a hairy mass covering 
the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen (cf. 
Bbush sb .^ 4) ; knee-drill, kneeling to order for 
prayers; a term of the Salv.-iiion Army; knee- 
elbow position, * the prone position of the body 
when supported on a bed or couch by the knees 
and the elbows, so that the face is lower than the 
pelvis, and the abdominal muscles become relaxed* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 18S8); t knee-evil == kneedlh, 
knee-fringe, a fringe on the bottom of knee- 
breeches; f knee-grass : see Kneed i b; knee- 
guard, a genouillere; kneo-hul(l, f-hulver — 
Knee-holly; knee-ill, -iron, -jerk: see quols.; 
knee-jump, -kick *= knee-jerk', knee-knaps, 
‘leathers worn over the knees by thatchers' 
(Barnes Gloss. Dorset 1864) ; knce-piece, {d) a 
bent piece of timber used in shipbuilding : = sense 
Jfa; ip ) = knee-rafter', {/) a genouillere; knee- 
pine, a dwarf variety of the European mountain 
pine ; knee-plate, a broad steel plate worn from 
the 15th to the 17th c. as a protection for the 
thigh; knee-process » 9b; knee-punch; see 
quot.; knee-rafter, a rafter the lower end of 
which is bent downwards ; knee-redox = knee- 
jerk', knee- roof« Curb- ROOP; fkneeshive [Ger. 
kniescheibe, Du. knieschijf\, the knee-cap; 
knee -sick a.', see quot.; ^eo-stop = 
swell', knee-strap, (u) the strap used by a 
shoemaker to keep a boot in position on bis 
knee; (^) U. 51 Mn a railroad-car, a wrought-iron 
facing to a knee-limber, connecting the end-sill 
and the stirrup or drawbar carry-iron’ {Cent. Diet. 
1S90); knee-strings, strings worn round ihe 
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knee at the bottom of knee-breeches ; knee-swell, 
in the harmonium and American organ, a lever 
operated by the performer’s knee for producing 
crescendo and diminuendo effects ; knee-table, 
a knee-hole table; f knee-ties Also 

lOiEE'CAP, -DEEP, -HALTER, etc., q. V. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. E$Uomol.^ III. 385 Molitla (the *Knec- 
ball), the convene and sometimes bent head of the Tibia, 
anned with a horny process on each side, by which it is 
attached to the thigh. 1776-96 Witherixc Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) n. 119 Strazo not only ascending, but *knee.bcnt, 
1886 'Elwqrthy ip. Somerset IPortl-l^.i *Ktiee’bou}cdy said 
of corn after much rain. cuzsPoc. in Wr.-Willcker 637/13 
Hcc/ra^tSf^'kxiahotA^ ^1410 Chrotu Hyslegges 

by corven of anon, Paste by the *kneo>boru 1898 IPestnu 
Gaz. 21 July 7/1 {Hel slated that successful cases of the 
binding of the knee-bone had been known after a fortnight’s 
delay. 1794 W. Feutos Carriages (i 5 oi) I. 205 At the top 
of some *knee.boots, an iron-jointed rod is sewed in the 
leather, which fixes in spring sockets on the elbow-rail. 
1892 Gcntlnuomen's Bk. S/orts I. 97, 1 wear a waterproof 
skirt, and india-rubber knee-boots. i8z6 J. Wilson ^oct. 
Ambr. “Wks. 1855 II. 27S There he is, — wi’ his..licht 
casimer *knee-breeks wi’ lang ties. 1833 Hr. Martincau 
Loom .5- Lugger 1. L 4 It is so odd to see such a little fellow 
with knee-breeches, i860 Fairholt Costume Eng. Gloss, 
(ed. 2) 400 The plain tight knee-breeches, still worn as 
court-dress. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 303/1 Some two 
hundred and fifty apostles of the *knee-breeched cultus. 
1833 Penny CycL II. 75/2 Another [species of antelope] 
differs from the general type in the possession of •knee- 
brushes. 188a Eesant a ll Sorts xii, T he brave [Salvation 
Army] warriors were now in full blast, and the fighting, 

* •knee-driir, singing., were at their highest. 1898 Ailbutt's 
Syst. Med. V. 768 If the patient. ..assume the •knee-elbow 
position for a short time, the dulness disappears. i8z7 
Sporting Mag. XX. 73 F. Bacon- .called it tne *knee evil, 
and seemed to consider it as a new comphalnt among race- 
horses. 1674 Dryden Prol. often. iVno House 27 The 
dangling *knee-fringe and the bib-cravat 2706 Phillii'S, 
*Knee‘grasSf a sort of Herb. 1869 Boutell Arms « 5 * Arm. 
viL (1S74) T13 These secondary defences Nvere cmitlcd 
coudieres oxi&genoidUiires^ elbow-guards, that b, and •knee- 
guards. 2894 H. Speight 2o8 Upon the knee- 

miards are depicted small rabed shields. 2808-28 Jamieson, 
*Knee-illt a disease of cattle, affecting their joints. 2884 
Knight Diet. Meclu Suppl., * Knee-iron^ an angle-iron at 
the junction of timbers in a frame. 2876 Foster Pkys, 
(18S8) 913 Striking the tendon below the patella gives rise 
to a sudden e.xtension of the leg, known as the *knee-jerk. 
2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 367 The physiological deep 
refle.x called the ‘knee-jerk* or * patellar reflex*, 1890 
J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 135 His *Knee-jump 
was^poor. 2889 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. xliii, Fresh 
leggings, *knee-naps, and corduroj’S. 2666 Lend. Gas* 
No. 68/1 One [Fly-boat] of 300 Tuns, with.. Deal, •Knee- 
pieces, and other Oak limber for ships, 1677-83 [see k/tee* 
rq/ier], 2869 Boutell Antu ^ Arm. x. (1874) * 9 ® The 
pouleynsy genouillteres, or knee-pieces became general before 
the close of the 13th century, AIiller PlanUn. 231 
Piftus Mugh^ var. uatta, *Knee Pine. 2889 Seiettee (U. S.) 
Xlll. 176/2 The trees [swamp cypresses] which grew 
upon high ground failed to develop any •knee processes, 
2884 F. J. Britten IPate/i d* Clcekm. 135 *Knee Punchy a 
cranked punch for removing plugs from cylinders. 1677-83 
Moxon Meclu Exerc. (1703) 263 A piece of Timber growing 
angularly, or crooked., being made out of one piece of stuff: 
It IS called a Knee-piece, or •Knee-rafter. ^ 1845 Parker 
Gloss. Archit.y Knee-ra/ter, zrsXttr in the principal truss of 
a rooC 2888 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Knee rejiex. Same as knee- 
jerk. 2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX 336 His 
knee-reflexes were good. 1599 ^ GalelhoucPs Bk. 

Physicke 224/2 Heerwiih must the Woman annoyncte her- 
selfe in and rownde about her Navie, and *kneeshive. 2794 
T. Davis Agric. JPilts in Archoeol, Rev, (1888) Mar., Knee- 
sick, wheat is “knee-sick [when] weak in the stalk and 
dropping on the first joint 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Mus. TermSy *Knee Stop, a mechanical contrivance on 
harmoniums, by which certain shutters are made to open 
gradually when the knees are pressed against levers. 2897 
J\Ius. Times i Jan. 57/1 American organ . . ri stops, including 
two knee-slops. 2813 Sporting Mag. XL. 14 A significant 
dangle of my *knee-strap. 02892 Walt Whitman To 
IPorking Men 6 The awl and knee-strap, 1722 Addison 
SPect. No. 317 p 4 Tied my *Knee-strings, and washed my 
Hands. 2768-74 Tucker Et. Hat. (*834) 1 , 67 When ive set 
ourselves to think intensely, few of us leave our limbs 
entirely at rest;, .some play with their buttons, some twist 
their knee-strings. 18^2 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 286 The knee-strings were generally abo loose. 2882 
OciLVXE, * Knee-svaell. 1890 Eng. Illustr, Mag. Christm. 
No. iS7 He . . took a seat at the *knee table. 28*5 H, T. B. 
in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 563 *Knee-ties depending half- 
way down to the ancles. 

Knee (n 0 » Forms : r cneowian, 3 kne- 
wien, 3 kno(u)wien; 6- knee. [In sense i, 
OE. cneowian, f. cniow. Knee sb. Cf. OHG. 
chniuwen, kneaven, MHG. hiiuwen, kniewen, 
knien, Ger. knien. But the orig. verb does not 
appear after 13th c. ; the existing vb. being a new 
formation of i6tli c. from Knee sb.’\ 

1 . intr. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees ; to kneel or bow, esp. in token of reverence 
or submission. Const to (a person), whence in- 
direct passive io he kneed to. 

c 2000 ^LFRic Honu II. 154 Benedictus . . mid wope on his 
Sebedum cneowode. C1275 Lamb. Honu i3i pet folc,. 
knewede to-foren him on bbmer. c 2250 Passion our Lord 
387 in O. E. Misc. 48 Seppe hi knowede and seyde, hayl 
gj’wene king. 

1577 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592) 122 To bowe downe is 
to cap and loknte, to ducko with the htade. 2612 NV, Pxrkes 
Curtaine-Dr.ta^'jCS 42 The Lawyer whiUt be Hues may., be 
capt and kneed to like a Prince. 

b. trans. with complement or cognate obj. 
ifioySiLtKS. Ct?r, v.i, 5 Go,. fall doivne,and knee The way 


into his mercy. 2864 Earl Derby Iliad xxir. 409 Knee me 
no knees, vile hound 1 nor prate to me Of parents 1 1869 
Pall Mall G. 2« July 4 It was a rare sight to see the throng 
..kneeing their way up stair by stair. 

2. tj^ans. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee. arch. 

2592 Nasiic P* Peniltsst (2842) 45 Thou has capd and 
kneed him. .for a chipping. 26<^ Siiaks. Lear ju iv. 327, 

I could as well be brought To knee hb Throne, and Squire- 
like pension beg. 2784 Cowper Task,\\. 937 Sycophants, 
who knee Thy name, adoring. 2888 R. Buchanan City of 
Dream viil. 26a They knee strange gods. 

3 . To Strike or touch with the knee. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 3/1 B... whilst defending the 
College goal. .was ‘kneed a violent blow in the groin*. 
Ibid., P. o. received injuries in an Association game . , it is 
fair to infer that the injury was received from kneeing the 
ball 2^9 M. Hewlett in Blackw. Mag. Feb. 333 Evenly 
forward she came. .without so much as kneeing her skirt 

4 . Carpentry. To fastea with a knee or knees. 

272X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 72 To be Dove- 

taird into the Clamps and double Kncc'd. ^1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 129 xhe clamps. .are. .supplied, the beams 
kuee’d, 

5 . . 5 V. a. tram. To give a knee-like or angular 
bend to. b. intr. To bend in an angle. 

2808-18 Ta.mieson s. V., The wind issaid to knee corn, when 
it breaks it down so that it strike root by^he stalk, 2825-80 
Ibid., To knee irne, to bend iron into an angular form. 
Ibid., To knee, to bend in the middle, as a nail in being 
driven into the walk 2851 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. i. 117 
When bulky the culms knee over above the first joint from 
the ground. 

6. Irans. To make a cut in the knee of (a beast), 
in order to disable it. 

2890 L. C D’Ovle Notches yj (U. S.) * Dandy ' took out bis 
knife, and, had I not been close by, would have ‘ kneed * the 
steer befbre letting him up. 

Hence Knoe'ing: vbl. sb. 

a 22.[o Ureisun in Cotf. Honu 199 ]>u miht forjelden . , A 1 
mi swine and mi sor and mine kneouwunge. 

Knee-cap (nPkxp). [f. Knee sb. + Cap.] 

1 . A cap or protective covering for the knee; 
spec., a genoiiillere. 

1660 Surz-ey Arm. Tower Lend, in Archxolcgia XT. 98 
Gushes, Knee capps. 2827 Scott Jrnl. 23 Jan., 1 have got 
a piece of armour, a knee-cap of chamois leather. ^ 1858 
SiMMONOS Diet. Trade, Kncc-cap, a cover or protection for 
the knee of a stumbling boisc. 2860 Costume Eng. 

(ed. 2) 228 Small plates of metal also begin to appear at the 
elbows and knees... The knee-caps were styled 
1884 Mil. Engineering icd. 3) I. it. 72, 4 pairs of knee-caps. 
2886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. iv, Thatcher’s knee-caps, 
ploughman’s leggings. 

b. {Surgical!) A water- or ice-bag for topical 
appliances to the knee. 

2884 in Knight Diet. Meclu SuppL 

2 . The conve.x bone in front of the knee-joint ; 
the patella, knee-pan, 

1869 Huxley EUnu Phys, (ed. 3) j86 The ligament of the 
knee-cap, or patella, BoSanquet ir. Lotzt's Metaph. 

506 If we touch any part of the skin th.it is stretched above 
a bone, whether it oe the forehead, the knee-cap, or the 
heel, feelings are. .aroused which have a common tone. 

Kneed (nfd), a. [f. Knee sb, and v* + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with knees : chieJly in parasynthetic 
compounds, as broken^, weak-. Knock-kneed. 

2652 Gaule Magastronu i£6 That loose kneed, signifies 
lascivious, and baker kneed effeminate. 1729 Db Foe Crusoe 
t iv, My breeches. .were. .open knee’d. 

b. Bot. Having joints like knees; bent like 
a knee ; knee-jointed ; geniculate. Kneed grass, 

a name of Selaria verticillata, I 

1597 Gerarde Herbal t liL 4 Slender bentie stalks, kneed 
or jointed like those of cornc. Ibid. 1. xii. 13 Kneed grasse 
hath straight and vpright strawie stalks. 2853 C. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord, 1 , 214 The brancbIet$..oi the Oak [are] 
irregular, kneed, and spreading. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. VI. 57 Stem kneed at the joints. I 

c. Having an angle like a knee; also techn., 
Having a knee or knees (in senses 7, 8 of the sb.). 

1775 Lind in Phil. Trans. LXV. 353 This cover and the 
kneed tube are connected together by a slip of brass.' 2823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 201 The same part of a rail 
may therefore be both ramped and knee’d.^ 2848 B. Webb 
Coniine 7 iial EcclesioL isiThc gables are universally kneed; 
Le. the lines of the gable.. spread outwards in a larger angle, 
towards the bottom. 

1 2 . Having the knees bent, as in kneeling. (In 
quot, fig.') Ops. 

2637 N. W[HtTiNG] Albina Sr Bellatna Ep. Ded. (1639) 
AijD, These lines. In which. .shines Your worth, en-fired by 
my kneed quill. 

3 . Of trousers : Bulged at the knees. 

1887 Trade testimonial. If the trousers are kneed It has 
the effect of taking it out 

Kneed, obs. form of Knead. 

Knee-deep, a. 

1 . So deep as to reach to the knee. Said oI 
water, snow, mud, grass, etc. ; also of the ground 
submerged or covered by these. 

tS 3 S SxEWAR-r Crotu Scot. II. 619 In wynter in ane kne 
deip snaw. 1555 Eden Decades ti6 They make a hole in 
the earth knee deape. 2647 H. AIore Itisomtu Philos, xli, 
Great fields of Corn and Knee-deep grasse were seen. 2748 
A nson's Voy. il iv. 160 Her decks %vere almost constantly 
knee-deep in water, 286# Beveridge Hist* India lIL vu. 

V. 148 Rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 

2. Sunk to the knee (/« water, mud, etc.). Alsoy?^. 

CZ400 Sege ferus. {E.E.T.S.) 32/573 Kne-depe jn J>e 

dale, dascheden stedes. i6zz Shaks. IPznt. T. i. IL 286 


ynch-ihick, knee-deepe ; ore head and eares a fork’dont 
2646 Evance Noble Ord. 4a Wee have bin but anckle-decoe 
m the one, but wee have bin knee-deepe in the oihw 
17*2 Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 48 (1754) 256 To keep hk 
court knee-deep m a bog. 186a Mrs, H. Wood Mrs. Hallih 
11. ix. 104 Half ‘the women round us are knee^eep m 
Bankes’s books.* 2805 SuFFLiNG Land of Broads Hundreds 
.of oxen.. standing knee-deep in the cool water. 


Knee -]ia:lter, v. heal esp. in South Africa. 
To_ fasten a cord or halter from the head of a beast 
to its knee, so as to restrain its movements. Hence 
Kneo'-haatered ppl. a. Also Knee'-hailter sb., 
the cord or halter used in doing this. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. A/r. 11 . 16 Whilst the 
‘knee-hallered’ horses, and oul-spanned oxen, were busily 
engaged. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. A/r, (ed. 7} 
I. J29 Having off-saddled our horses, wc knee haltered them. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Knee-halter, to apply 
restraint to an animal’s motions by means of tying. 2892 
Cradack (S. Afr.) Reg. 4 Mar. 2 Brown mare. .marks of 
knechalter on left front leg below knee. 2898 Daily News 
13 June 5/5 Should one man.be shot, the others would 
knechalter their horses and go on working the gun, 
Knee'-ibole. A hole or space between the 
pedestal drawers of a writing-table, to receive the 
knees and enable one to sit close up to it. Also 
attrib. b, ellipt. A knee-hole table. 

i86z Lytton Str. Steny I, 224 The arm-chair by the fire- 
place ; the knee-hole writing-table beside it 1893 IPestm. 
Gas. 22 Apr. 6/3 His desk of mahogany.. w’lth knee-hole 
and drawers, stood in the recess. 2895 British Weekly 
10 Oct. 395/2 [His] writing table is a plain, substantm 
knecliolc.- 


Knee*-ho:ll3r. In OE. cndow-holen. [f. 
Knee sb* (perh. in reference to its. height) + hohn, 
Holly (as a prickly evergreen),]. A name of 
Butcher's Broom {Rttscus aculeatus), 

£2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 162 WiS J>one dropan,..3€nim 
twesenscenceas fulle wosesSysse wyrt l>eman..cneowholen 
nemneS. £2265 Voc* Names PI, in Wr.-Wulcker 557/33 
Frisgonent, L fresgun, L cnehole, 2662 Lovell // rV/.W/i/w. 
ff Min, 448 Asparagus, grasse, knee holly, marsh-mallows, 
2785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. (2794) 461 Butcher’s 
Broom, or Knee Holly, bears its flowers in the middle of 
the leaves. 1866 Trens. Bot. 999, 

Euee'-liolm. [f. as prec. + Holm 2.] =prec. 
2562 Turner Herbal u. 221b, Ruscus is named-, in 
English Kneholme, or Knchull, and of other Bucher broume; 
2620 Markham Master/, ji. clxxiit. 485 Srusco, which we 
cal bvjtchcrs broome, or knee holm. 2722 tr. Pomet's Hisl, 
Drugs I. 66 Berries of the Bigness of Holly-Oak, or Knee- 
Holm. 2864 Prior PlanLn.^ Kneedtolm, dtulver, or dioily, 
referred to the holms or hollies on account of hs evergreen 
leaves. 

fKnee-hiillj-hul.-hiilv’er. Obs. [See Hull 
sb.^, Hulveb.] =; prec. 

2562 [see prec.], 2578 Lyte Dodoens vr, xin. 674 In 
English, Kneebolme, Kneehul *. and Petigree. 2864 [see 
prcc.]. 

t Knee’ify, v. Obs. fiouce'Wd. To make a knee 
of : in quot., to attach (the toe of a shoe) to the 
knee by a chain, as was the fashion in the 14th c. 

c 2630 Trag, Rich. It (2B70) so This chayne doth (as it 
were) soe tooefy the knee, and so kneefye the tooc, that 
betweene boeth It makes a most melhodicall coherence. 

Kneej-joint, 

1 . The joint of the knee. 

2648 Wilkins Math. Magick i. v. 36 The weight of the 
. body doth bear most upon the knee-joints. 2832 Youa^ 
Horse (1848) 337 Many horses are sadly blemished., by , 
wounds in the knee-joint 2876 Clin. Soc. Trans, IX. 176, 

I ordered. .an evaporating lotion to be kept applied to the 
knee-joint 2891 Flower Horse 148. ^ . j 

2 . Mech. A joint formed of two pieces hinged 
together endwise so as to resemble a knee, a toggle- 
joint. 4* Formerly applied to a ball-and-socket 
joint. Also attrib,, as knee-joint press. 

271a _J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 81 The Senu- 
circle is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, for the C^- 
veniency of turning it every way. 2851 Illustr. CataU Gu 
Exhib. 287 The introduction of the knee-joint gives to the 
dies a variable morion, and causes the greatest force.. at 
the closing of the joint. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Knee- 
joint Press, one m which power is applied by means of 
a double knee-joint articulated at the top to th« h 
framework, and at the bottom to a cross-head, from which 
proceeds the shaft which applies the force. 

So Knee*-joi:nted a., geniculate : cf. Kneed i b. 
2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants^^b. 3) II. 120 Alo^curus 
getticulaiusy %j\kzd. %t.xw\v knee-jointed. Ibid. ASA Geunt., 
Seeds many, with a knee-jointed awn. xZSS fi'^tedons 
Encycl. Plants Gloss, iioi Kneed or kneejointed, bent like 
the knee-joint. , , , 

Kneel (nfl), v. Pa. t. and pph. kneeled 
(nfld), knelt (nelt). Forms : a. i cndowliaDi 
3-4 cnewlen, 3 cneoulen, kneuli(3en, 3-4 
kneulen, 4 knewlen. 2 onylen, 2-3 cneolen, 
cnelen, 3 cneoli, -ly, kneolien, -ly, -len, 3-4 
kneleu, (kn-, cnely), 3-6 knele, (5-6 
kneil(l), 6-7 kneele, 7- kneel. [Karly 
cneolen cniowlian = Du. knielen, 

LG. ktielcn ; deriv. of cneoiUj knie. Knee sb. 
pa. t. and pple. knelt appear to be late (19^“ 
and of southern origin. Cf. feelffelt.^ 
intr. To fall on the knees or a knee; 
or remain in, a posture in which the body is sup- 
ported on the bended knees or on one of them, as 
in supplication or- homage. Const, to ; alsO; with 
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indirect passive, io be knelt to. Sometimes of the 
knee: To bend to the ground in supplication or 
reverence. ' i .■ 

a, ?<iiooo Canons 0/ K. Bdgar (MS. Cott. Tiberius A. iii. 
If. 96), Silf he on dislum cneowHe [z». r, (Thorpe AncL Lans 
II. 282) secneowise] selome and h’me on eorSan swiOe 
aj>enie. c 1200 Triti, Cali. Hovi. 25 After J>e forme word of ^ 
salme (|nil abujest gode and cnewlest tojcnes him. c 13^00 
Bekei 540 The Bischop of Northwich . . Kneulede tofore hun 
wepinge. CX320 Sir .Btfwcr (MS. A) 259 perl knewlede to 
pemperur, 

&. C120Q Virtues 51' He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS, 

/^id. 14S Ciiyle Sar ni 9 er to-foren hise fet. 0x205 Lav. 
19976 per togon cneolifciayscneolylpe king, a 1*25 Ancr. 
A. 20 Et tis word..buwe 3 o' 5 er kneoleff. X297 R. GloUc. 
(Rolls) 7607 pis heyemen, in chirche me may yse Knely 
[v.rr. Knelep, KneuU^ep] to god. c X386 Chaucer Kntis 
T. 39 Ther Kneled in the weye A conipaignye of ladyes. 
r:x394 F. Pi. Credo 124 pou chuldest cnely bifore Crist, 
C1470 Henrv IValiace vir. 578 The hardy Scottis..Be fors 
offhand gert mony cruell kneill. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk.^ Com. 
Prayer^ Conivutnion, Make your humble confession to 
almightie God..mekely knelyng upon your knees. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. ii. L 128 You were kneel’d too, & importun'd 
otherwise By all of vs. 2637 Pockungton Altare Chr. 254 
His knees may not buckle to Baal, nor kneele at the Com- 
munion. ,175^7 tCcyslers Trav, (1760) II. 231 On these 
stones St. peter kneeled. i8i8 Cruise (ed. 2) III. 

14 The clerk kneels before the ordinary, whilst he reads the 
words of the institution. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvU, 
The homely altar where they knelt in after-life. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. ii. 25 Most of the people 
around him kneeled. 

fiS' *^33 Herbert Temple^ Businesse 38 Who In heart not 
ever kneels. xSax Shellev Promeih. Uni. t. i. 378 Let the 
will kneel within thy haughty heart. 1855 Browning Chiide 
Roland xx, Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it [the 
river). 


b. With doivn {adoimi ) ; To go down on the 
knees. So kneel np^ to rise on the knees. 

a 1225 St. Mai'her. 20 Heo bigon on hire cneon to cneolin 
adun. ax3oo Cursor M. 48x6 Dun hai kneld [v.rr. knelid, 
kneledi at his fette. ci4Sq Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1143 
pal knelyd doune at be water syde, 1587 Fleming 
Holinshed HI. 1321/1 Who.. falling downe prostrate on his 
face, and then kneeling up, concluded this noble exercise 
with these words to her Majestic. 1606 Shaics. Ant. <$■ Cl. 
III. ii. ig But as for Caesar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, 
and wonder. 1750 N. Lardner Wks. (1838) IIL 292 They 
kneeled down to the elect to ask their blessing. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxxix, He knelt dosvn upon the 
dust. 1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. ii, When I kneel up, early 
in the morning, in my little bed., to look out. 

o. With refl. pron. (see Him 4 b). arch. 

CX430 Life St. Katlu (1884) 9 A lord aroos..and kneled 
hym doim before pe queen. 1595 Daniel Ctv. Ivors u. 
Ixin, He kneeles him downe euen at his entering. 1805 
Scott L. Minstr. vj. xxix, There they kneeled them down, 
d. With impers. object : To kneel it. 

X656 S. H. Gold. Law 91 We beg and entreat, and bend 
also; yea and kneel iu 

Kaeeler (nr-lw). [f. prec. + -erI.] 

1 . One who kneels, esp. in reverence; s/ec. in 
I( 3 -I 7 th c., one who received the Lord’s Supper 
kneeling;. 

^1380 Wvci-lF Smii. Sel. Wks. II. 3 Whos kndere, I, am 
unworbi to unbiode be lace of his shoon. * 55 * Recorde 
Cast. ICftoivl. (1556) 264 Hercules, whom tlie greekes do 
call Engonasin, as it were the kneeler, bicause of ms 
gesture. *665 Livingstone Chnrac. in Set. Btog, {,10451 1. 
344 They would not communicat with Kneelcrs. X740 
Richardson Clarissa II. 332 Down the ready kneeler 
dropped between me and the door. *864 J. Walker in 
Pahjt/ul Ministry W. 84 He then retired., waving ms hand 
and blessing the kneelers. 

2 . Ch. Hist. a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so called 
because they knelt between the ambo and the 
church-door during the vyhole of divine service, 
b. In the Apostolic Constitutions, one of the 
second class of catechumens, who received the 


bishop’s blessing on bended knee. 

X7IO T. Lewis Consecr. Churches 95 In this Part of the 
Church., stood thu Class oC ‘h' 
call’d Kneelcrs. alp ^ A. Butler '’Awea'S* A.uf/r (185O 
I. 079 The third rank of penitents was 
or prostrators. 1882-3 Schaff AiiCfTf- Rj!‘S- 
The Catechumens proper, both the Audicnies.. and Genu 
jdectentes (knQclers). , . . . v 

1 3 . Arch. a. The return of the dripstone at the 
spring of an arch : cf. Kkee sb . lO. b- Each of 
the terms or steps of the * fractable of a gable ; 
a crow-step or corbie-step. Obs . 

1617 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 204 Door- 
steedes with .. heddes and cornishes and kneelers over y« 
same. li!d. eos Comises and kneelers over evene windowe. 
x68S R. Holme Armoury m. 472 Ahnee/er, . itoncs that 
stand upright, that makes a Square outward about, and in- 
ward below. 

4 . A board, stool, or hassock on which to kneel. 
1^8 J. H. Newman Loss <5- Cain im x. 381 At the lower 

endof the church were about three ronses of Ino^pbIe 
benches, with backs and kneelers. 1894 Da:ly News 22 May 
7/1 There are also fauld-stools and kneelers. 

5. (See quot.) 

1S83 Gseslev ausi. Coal Ten,,., KtucUr.o. 

quadlant by which the direction of pump rods is reversed. 

ECnee-Iess, a. rare. [f. Kxee si. + -less.] 
■Without a knee or knees: in quoU {nonce-use) 

That refuses to kneel. , , , u- 

'i6ji G. WiDDOWcs (tuli) The lawlesse kneelesse schis. 
maiicall Puritan. 


Kneelet. rare, [f. Knee j^. + -Lirr: cf. am- 
lety earlet.'] A piece of armour or clothing pro- 
tecting or covering the knee; sfec.j a genouillere. 

a 1843 Southey Doctor clxxxviiL (2848) 497 A necessary 
part of a suit of armour was distinguish^ by this name 
XgenouilRrcs) in the das's of chivalry; and the article of 
dress which corresponds to it may be called kneelets, if for 
a new article we strike a new word. 1896 IVesiw. Giiz. 
^iMar. 3/2 This properly speaking, not a garter at all : 
It is a kneelet, if 1 may coin the term. 

Kneeling' (nf*Ug), vbl. sb. [f. Kneel v. + 
-ingI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Kneel; a falling down, 
or remaining, on the knees in worship, submission, 
etc.; in qnot. 1631, advancing on the knees; 
formerly often with pLy a genuflexion. 

01200 vices < 5 * Virtues 227 035 er mid CTewlinge, o 33 er 
mid swinke. CX400 Maonoev. (Roxb.l xxvi. 132 pai do 

rete wirschepe also to |>e sonne, and mase many knelinges 

erto. *509 Fisher Prm. Semt. Ciess Richmond Wks, 
(1876) 294 The blessyd Martha is commended, in orderynge 
of her soule to god. by often knelynges 1631 Weever A no. 
Fun. Mon. 202 There was . . such creeping and kneeling to 
his Tombe. 1769 Junius Lett. xv. (1835) 72 A Court, in 
which prayers are morality and kneeling is religion. x88i 
Miss Yonge Lads Langley ii. 69 The next time there was 
a kneeling ; that is to ^ay, \\ hen the children and Miss Dora 
went down on their knees, as Frank had never seen any one 
. . except perhaps the clergyman, kneel before. 

2. trails/, A place or space for kneeling in a 
place of worship. 

1587 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) L 105 Highest 
place in that form wnere they have been and are accustomed 
to be and have their kneeling. 2645 Haojngton Surz'. 
IVore. in IVorc. Hist. Soc. Proc. III. 507 In the .. highest 
windowe, under which Habington’s auncesters haue for- 
merly had tlieyre kneeUnge. 1852 Ecclesiologist XIII. 309 
The Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which . . is also furnished 
with similar kneelings. t86x Beresf. Hope Bng. Cathedr. 
i^i/i C. 1 16 Space beyond that which is required for the 
sittings or kneeling.s of the average place of worship. 

3 . Conib.y as kneeltng-atshiony -desky -place, -stool, 
-support 'y *1* kneeling-rail, a rail of triangular 
section, to the vertical face of which the pales or 
boards of a fence are nailed; kneeling-sap, a 
mode of sapping in military engineering (see quot). 

1876 T. Hardy Bihelberta (1890) 368 Chickerel turned 
towards the chancel, bis eye being attracted by a red"* kneel- 
ing'CUshion. 1853 Dale tr. Baldeschts Ceremonial 200 
note, An uncovered *kneeUng-des>k before the Altar. ^ a *847 
Eliza Cook Thanksgiving i), My temple dome is Thy 
broad sky, my *k«eelmg-place Thy .sod. *703 T. N. City 
4 C. Purchaser 2*7 ^Iaking and setting up of Pallsado- 
pales df the Heads are handsomely cut, .. and the Rails, 
*Kneeling-rails) is worth 142. per Rod. 1884 Mil. Engineer- 
ing I. It. 72 The mode of executing the .. is done in 
two ways, called, ^kneeling sap, and standing sap, from the 
attitude in which the leading sappers work. . . In the kneel- [ 
ing sap it is imperative to use shields for the protection of ' 
the sapperjL 1881 Young Every Man his envn Mechanic 
(ed. 8) 798 Carpeting of a sober pattern .. for ‘kneeling 
stools in a church. 

KxLCS'Iiugy ppl- o.. [f. as prec. -t* -ing 2.] That 
kneels (//A scad fig.'). 

*587 Fleming Couitu Holinshed III. t^^^l^ The bowed 
knees of kneeling hearts. *593 Shaks. Rich. It, v. iii. 132 
O happy vantage of a kneeling knee. *855 Macaulay / ffxr. 
Eng. XX. IV. 387 On the day when he told the kneeling 
fellows of Magdalene to get out of his sight. 

Hence Kaee’lingly adv.y in a kneeling posture, 
on one’s knees. 

1388 WvcLJF Jer. xxxviii 26 Knelyngli y puttide forth my 
preiris bifore the kyng. 

(nf'p3?n). [f. Knee sb. + Pan.] 

1 , The bone in front of the knee-joint; the patella, 
knee-cap. 

*4.. Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/18 Intemcdium, the kne- 
panne, or wheriebon. *565 Golding Ovid's ^fet.wiu (1593) 
306 Hir leannesse made her joints bolne big and kneej^nes 
for to swell, *688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2406/4 The Bone in one 
of his Legs sticks out below bis Knee-Pan. *88x Mivaut 
Cat 109 T'he articular surfaces of the condyles . . form an 
elongated, transversely concave, ascending articular surface 
for the knee-pan. 

2 . Entom. ‘A concavity at the apex of the thigh, 
underneath, to receive the base of theTibia' (Kirby 
Sc Sp. Eniomol. (1826) IIL 3S4). 

Elneeabei’i’y, variant of Naseberry. 

Knee -tirniter. Timber having a natural 
angular bend, suitable for making knees in ship- 
building or carpentry; = Kneej^. 7. Alsoy^. 

xdoT-tx Baco.v Ess.y Goodness 4 Goodness of Nat, (Arb.) 
206 Like to knee-tymber that is good for Shipps hut not 
for building houses. 1673 E- Bkowk Trau. Cemi., etc. 
(1677) 55 It IS built with large Knee Timber, like the ribs of 
a Ship. *79* CowPER i^ardley Oak 99 Thy tortuous wms 
. .Warped into tough knee-timber. *8^ Archxol. rEliarut 
XIX. in. 26s A plantation of oaks growing to provide 
‘ knee-timber ’ for bis ships, 

b. with pi. A bent piece of timber used in 
carpentry or shipbuilding. 

*739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers IVestm. Br. 24 Every 
Angle .. bad three Oaken Knee-Timbers, properly bolted 
and secured. *795-18*4 Wokdsvv. Eacurs. yii. 6<^ Many 
a ship .. to him bath owed Her strong knee-timbers. 

Biele, knely, obs. forms of Kneel. 

Knell (nel), sb. Forms : a. 1-3 cnyll, (i cnyl), 

3 cnul, 5-6 knyll, (6 knylo), 7 knill ; 4 knel, 

6- knell. [OE. cnyll masc.:— *r/r«//i-, from stem 
of cnyllatiy Knell v. (perh. a late formatioo, after 


orig. i- sbs. from strong vbs.); thence app. Welsh 
enuly cnull, * death-bell, passtng-bell, knell’. The 
later form knell goes with the same form in the vb. 
Cf. Ger. and Du. knoll ‘ clap, loud jeport ’ from 
knellenl\ The sound made by a bell when struck 
or rung, esp. the sound of a bell rung slowly and 
solemnly, as immediately after a death or at a 
funeral. 

a. co^x /Ethelwold Rule St. Benet xlviil 74 by 

hone forman cnyl to none gehyren, gangen hy calle from hyra 
weorce. cxooo in Wr.-Wfllcker 103 Hvvilon 

ic sehyre cnyll, and ic arise. rri3oo Vox 4 Wolfs^t in 
ReL Ant. II, 277 Thi soul<nul ich wile do ringc. a *5xx 
Fabyan tVill in Chron. Pref. 5, I will that my knyll be 
rongyn at my monethes mynde after the guyse of London. 

CZ325 Gloss. IV. de Biobesw. inWrmht Voc. 149 Laste 
knel, Te dreyne apel, *530 Aherd. Coune. Reg. (1844) 
Pref. 37 The watch that beis in Sanct Nicholass stepiU 
..quben be seis ony man cummand to the toun ridand.. 
fsalj gif hot a knell with the bell, and gif thair beis tua, 
tua knellis. a 1541 Wyatt Lauer showing continual paines 
(R.\ The doleful bell that still doth ring The woful 
knell of all my ioyes. 1591 Spenser Daphnaida 334 Let 
. . the ayre be fil’d with noyse of doleful! knells. *605 
Shaks. Macb. _ii. i. 63 The Bell inuites me. Heare it not, 
Duncan, for it is a Knell, That summons thee to Heauen, 
or to Hell, *750 Gray Elegy x The curfew lolls the knell 
of parting day. 28x4 Scott !.d. of Isles iv. xx. The Con- 
vent bell Long time had ceased its matin knell. x88x Bcsa.st 
& Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. 3 All the morning the funeral 
knell has been tolling. 

"^-fig. A sound announcing the death of a person 
or the passing away of something; an omen of 
death or e,xtinctioD. Also, allusively, in phrases 
expressing or having reference to death or ex- 
tinction. 

/ 9 . 26*3 Shaks. VlII, ir. i. 32 Brought agen toth’ Bar, 
to heare His Knell rung out, his ludgcment. 2784 Cowper 
Task IV. 148 No stationary steeds Couch their own knell, 
1878 Emerson Misc., P'ort. Repub. Wks. (Bohn) III. 393 
Men whose names ate a knell to all hope of progress. 

c. transf. A sound resembling a kuell; a doleful 
I cry, dirge, etc. 

I a. 2647 H. More Song of Soul i. lit, xxi, Ever and anon a 
I dolefull knill Comes from the fal.M! Owl. 

1820 IVitch of Atlas XXV, AkneW Of sobbing 

' voices came upon her ears. 

d. Comb., as f knell-many -voice. 

162* G. Vadjanus Panegyr, Verses in Cofyat's Crudi- 
ties, Belbmnn and kneil-man gentrie of the steeple. *900 
SpeaJiert) June 276/ j, I srill must only hearken To these 
knell-voices in the blood. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch. Forms : 
a. I onyllon, 4 knulle («), 4-5 knylle; 4-5 
knell©, 6 knel, 7- knell. [OK. cnyllan i-~*knull- 
jan\ app. in ablaut relation to MHG. er-knellen 
(OTeut. *knell-y knall-^ knoll- : see Grimm s. v. 
knellen) : thence app. Welsh cntilio to toll (a 
bell). The later knell was prob. on onomatopceic 
modification,] 

fl. trans. To strike with a resounding blow, 
to knock ; also absol. Obs. 

a, C950 Lindt f. Cosp. Matt. vii. 7 CnysaS vet cnyllas 3c 
[pulsate] & un-tyned bi 3 iuh. ^975 Rushto. Cos/. Luke xi. 

10 S>xm cnyllende ontyned biO. Ibid. xii. 36 Mi 35 y 
cyme 3 5 : cnyJlaS [Lindisf. cnyllsaSJ sona ontyned bi 3 him. 
c*3i£ Pol, Songs (RoHsi 193 Ther hy were knuUed y the 
put-falle, This eorles ant barouns ant nuere knyhtes aiic. 

8. X3,. Profr Sanct, (Vernon MS.) in Herrig's Arcluv 
LXXXI. 84/70 Whos heued Jiei knelled wij> mom a knoc. 

1 2 , trans. To ring (a bell) ; in later use esp. to 
ring slowly and solemnly, as for a death or at a 
funeral, to toll ; also absol. Obs. 

a. cgSi JEthblwold Rule St. Benet xlvlii. 74 Hy calle. . 

don by hy magon to cirican gan, Jwjine mon 

eft cnylJe. a 2400 Sir Perc, 1349 Now knyllyne thay the 
comone belle, cz^oo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He knyl- 
lez a lytill bell of siluer. 

*494 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 189 When the more Bell at 
Powles chirch is knelled. 1530 Aberd. Coune, Ree. (1844) 
Pref. 37 And quhowsone the watch.. heirs him knelland 
cominuall and fast, than he s.*!}] Jow the comond bell. *563-7 
Bucuana.n RMorm St. Andros Wks. (2892) *2 At ten he sal 
knel; at half hour to xi knel: at xi r\Ttg to the tlennar. 
<22651 Calocrwooo Hist. ArrV4’(i843) II. 362 A little before 
midnight.. the trumpets were blowtn, the commoun bell 
knelled. 

3 . in/r. a. Of a bell: To ring; now esp. for 
a death or at a funeral ; to toll 
CL CZ430 Freemasonry 689 When thou herest to masse 
knylle, Pray to Cod with hcite siyllc. 

fS. <1x375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 57* 5 h schul ^e 
preye .. Til k^t ]?c belle knellc. *5^ Girds tjr Codtie B. 

(5. T. S.) 231 O birdis of Israel, heir 3e the Lordis bell, 
Knelland fast In ^onr dir. 2622 Fletcher Curate v. ii. 

Not worth a blessing^ nor a bell to knell for thee. 2820 
Byron Mar. Fat. iv.'il 183 The sullen huge oracular bell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death. 

b. To give forth a reverberating or a 
mournful sound. Usually iramf. or fig. from a. 

a. a 1400-50 Alexander^^s Soknelfyd {eishm. JlS.klnlid 
for knihdl i>e clarions bat all l>c clylT rongem 
8. a 1450 Holulsd // c>iu/ar 764 Claryonis lowde knellis, 
Portatiuis, and Lcllis. x 8 o 3 Scott Hunting Song t. H.ii* ks 
are ^s•histhns, horns are knelling. xBSy Dowden Snellcy U. 
xii. 499 The w'aves began to c^’ and knell against the rocks, 

c. fig. To sound ominously or with ominous 
effect- Also said allusively ia reference to death 
or extinction. (Cf. K-n’eLL sb. b.) 

1816 Scott BK Dwarf vii, The words cf the n-arlcck are 
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KNICK-KNACKISH. 


knelling in my ears. x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. Ii83i) 
i6i Her navural blankness of imagination read his absence 
as an entire relinquishment : it knelled in a vacant chamber. 

• 4. trails. To summon or call by or as by a 
knell ; to ring {iiitOj etc.). 

x8oo Coleridge Christdbel ii. 2 Each matin hell, the 
Baron saith, Knells us back to a world of death. X83X 
Lyttom Godolphin 65 Ladies who become countesses are 
knelled into marriage. 

b. To proclaim by or as by a knell. 

1840 Lady C Bury Hisi. 0/ Flirt iii, Mr. Flynn’s requiem 
was knelled in the hearts of the elders. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (r857) 137 Let.. the bell of beetle and of bee knell 
their melodious memory. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel x, 
Benson’s tongue was knelling dinner. 

Hence Kne’Uing vdl. sb. and ppl, a, 
c 1440 Protup. Pan/. 279/2 Knyllynge of a belle, iintillacio. 
1662 T. W. Thorny Abb. r4 Are these sounds the knelling 
obsequies You use 10 keep at a King’s Funer.ill? 1863 
Thornbury True as Steel HI. 142 The knelling shots of 
the harquebusses. 1865 Pa/l Mall G. 12 June 4 The mourn- 
ful knelling of the bells from the steeples of Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg. 

Kneo, Kneol(i) 6 n, obs. ff. Knep,. Kneel, 
Kneot, obs. form of Knit v. 

Knep, V. Also 7 kneppe. Dial. var. Kn.vp 
xd4x Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) n8^ Horses, ..are on 
mendinge hand when they kneppe one with another, c 1746 
Collier (Tim Bobbin) Viav Lane. Dial. Wks. {1862) 67 Os 
greadly o Lad as needs t’ knep oth 'Hem of a keke^ 1828 
Craven Diad.^ Knep^ knipcs to crop with the teeth, to bite 
easily. 1855 Robinson Whithy Gloss. s.v., ‘They [sick 
cattle] are nobbut just yabble to knep a bit *, only able to 
eat a little at a time. 

t Kne’ppel, Obs. In 5-6 knopill, kuappell. 
[a. LG. hnapelf knepet, Du. knepelj kneppel^ var. of 
kieppd (see Grimm).] The clapper of a bell. 

c X500 Churchvj. Ace. Heybridge (Nichols 1797) 152 For 
the makynge of the cage of the great bell Knenill. ^1560 
Ibid. 154 For newe mendynge of the third bell Koappeil 
agense Hallowmasse. 

iCnet, knete, obs. forms of Knit v. 
t SteUetek, Obs.. Also 6 kuatch. [app. a 
phonetic variant or deriv. of Knack vJ] traits. 
To knock (on the head), destroy, crush, suppress. 

<2x564 Becon Commonpi. Holy Script, in PrayerSt^ic. 
(1844) 339 He that killeth a sheep for me knetcheth a dog. 
XS79G0SSON Sek. A bitse 29 b.With agreat clubbe [Commodus] 
knatched them all on the hed, as they had been Giauntes, 
1609 Bp. \V, Barlow Ausw. Hamclcss Cath. 17 Now for vs 
to feret and knetch these Vermin. 1633 T. Adams Exd. 

2 Peter iii. 3 That treason was knetched before it was fully 
hatched. 

Kuettle ; see Knittle. 

Knevel, erroneous form of KpEL 
x6a7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Groj/u ix. 7 Kneuels are small 
pieces of wood nailed to the inside of the ship, to belay the 
sheats and tackes vnto- X678 Phillips (ed. 4), Kniveis 
[X706 (ed. Kersey), Knevels or JCcvels]. 

Knevel, var. Nevel Knew, Knewleche, 
Knewlen, obs. ff. Knee, Knowledge, Kneel. 

II Knez (knez). Also 6-9 knes, 9 knias, [A Sla- 
vonic word : Servian, Slov. knez. Bolt. kneZf Serbian 
knjez^ Russ. KHHSb knjazbi^Old Slav. KTxH*3B 
kiinenzt^ prehistoric a. OTeut. *kuning;- King, 
From Slov., also Romanian kn^z^ Alban, kitez^ 
Magyar keitez.'\ A title among Slavonic nations « 
‘prince*; sometimes implying sovereignty, as in 
Montenegro and formerly in the various Danubian 
Principalities ; sometimes merely rank, as now in 
Russia : often rendered in western langs. by ‘duke*: 
cf. the title Be.inKiii KHH3Hi vetiki^ knjazh ‘ great 
prince *, usually englished ‘ grand duke *. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 596 The great 
Knes, or duke of Moscovia. 1642 Howell For. Trav. xL 
(Arb.) 57 Mosco, the court of the great Knez. 1650 — Lett. 1 1. 
To Rdr., The Knez of them may know, what Prester John 
Doih with his Camells in the torrid Zone. 1698 A. Brand 
Fmb. Muscovy to China 41 These three Women, .were the 
Wives of so many Knezes or Dukes of the Osliadey, 17x0 
AVhitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 31 They are diWded into 
three ranks, the Nobility, called Knens', the Gentry . . and 
the Peasants. ^1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 45 After 
consultation with the Kneses, the tax was imposed pro- 
portionably on the respective districts. Ibid. 409 It was of 
advantage to the enemies of the Knias, that neither Russia 
nor the Porte was satisfied with his political administration, 
Knib, obs. form of Nib sb. and v. 

'i'Kllick, sb. Obs. rare. [= iVIDu. cnic, Du. 
knikf MLG. (whence mod.G.) knick. Orig. echoic. 
Knick bears the same relation to knacky that click, 
snip, bear to clack, snap.] A light-sounding snap 
or crack as with the fingers. 

1580 Hollyb.knd Treas. Fr. Tong, Niguet, . . a knicke 
made with the thombes, nailes,^ and teeth. x6zx Cotgr., 
Niguet, a knicke, klicke, snap with the teeth, or fingers. 
Knick (nik), v. [Goes with prec, = MDu. 
cnicken (Du. knikken), MLG. (whence mod.G.) 
knicken.] traits, and intr. To snap, or crack 
lightly (the fingers, etc.) ; to ‘ knack ’ lightly. 

1731 GentL Mag. 1. 350 O Gout 1 thou puzzling knotty 
point Whoknick'st man's frame in every joint. 17.. Laird 
o Logie in Child Ballads vr. clxxxii E. (1889) 455 May 
Margaret alts in the queen's bouir, Knicking her fingers arve 
be ane. xM? Jamieson 2nd SuppL s. v., He can gar his 
fingers knick. 

Kr^ick, variant of Nick v., to deny. 


Knick-a-knock. [Cf. prec. and Knock ; also 
Knickety-knock.] An echoic word e.xpressing a 
succession of knocks of alternating character. 

x6oo Look About You xxiv. in Hazt. Dodsley^ Vll. 457 Our 
gates are like an anvil ; from four to ten, nothing but knick- 
a-knock upon’e. 

Knicker^ (nikoj). [In sense i, understood to 
be a. Du. knikker^ local Ger. knicker, marble (used 
in school-boy play), app. agent-n. from knikken, 
knicken to crack, snap, Knick ; adopted in U. S. 
But Nicker (q. v.)in,this or a similar sense is much 
earlier in Eng. The connexion of the other senses, 
and their spelling with kn^ oxn- is alsounceitain,] 

1. A boys* ‘ marble * of baked clay ; esp. one 
placed between the forefinger and thumb, and pro- 
pelled by a jerk of the latter, so as to strike at 
another marble. 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Americanisms, Knicker or Nicker, 
a boy’s clay marble; a common term in New York. 

2. (Also nicker). A large fiat button or disk of 
metal, used as a pitcher, in the boys* game ‘ on 
the line*, played with buttons. 

1899 N. i^-Q. 9th Scr. HJ. X85/2 The buttons of the coach- 
man type, with the shank battered down, made a good 
‘ nicker , or ‘ knicker *, 

3. A game played in Suffolk with stones (of the 
same nature as dnek or dnek-stone). Also the stone 
thrown by each player. 

1900 F. Hall in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Knicker ^ (nrkai). In pi. knickers : collo- 
quial contraction of Knickerbockers. 
x83x Jefferies Magic I. L 15 It was not in that 

ocket, ..nor in his knickers, xpoo Times 29 Jan. lo/j 'The 
mperial Yeomanry.. In their well-made, loosely-nttiiig 
khaki tunics and riding knickers. 

b. attrib. (in form knicker) as knicker suit. 

1899 13 July 6/6 A well-known North Country 

flockmastcr, . .tn a light check knicker suit. 

Knicker, variant of Nicker v. 
Knickerbocker (ni'kajbpkaj). Alsopnicker-. 
[The name of the pretended author of Washington 
Irving’s History of New YorkA] 

I. {yaith capital initial). 1. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Netherlands 
in America, hence, a New Yorker. 

(x^W. iRViNGtriV/dHisioryof New York. .. ByDiedrich 
Knickerbocker.! X848 Ibid, Author’s ApoL, When I find 
New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves upon 
being * genuine Kmckerbodters’Jelc.1 . 1876 S. Osgood in 
D. 'J. Hill Bryant (1879) 158 We can all join, ..whether 
native or forelgn-bom, Knickerbockers, or New-Englanders, 

2. aitrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York, 

1856 Lo.ncp. in Li/c{iZ^i) H. 303 The dreadful Knicker. 
bocker custom of calling on everybody. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
29 Jan. xo/i A descendant of one of the Knickerbocker 
families. 

II. 3. {with small iniliat). pi. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee, and worn by 
boys, sportsmen, and others who require a freer 
use of their limbs. The term has been loosely 
extended to the whole costume worn with these, ==* 
knickerbocker suit. (Raiely in sing.) 

The name is s;ud to have been given to them because of 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutchmen in 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to W. Irving’s History 0/ New 
York, 

^ 1859 Ld. Elcho in Times 23 May 12/3 The suggestion .. 
is that volunteers should not wear trowsers, but I would 
recommend as a substitute what are commonly known as 
nickerbockcrs, L e. long loose breeches generally worn with- 
out braces, and buckled or buttoned round the waist and 
knee. 1859 Kingsley in Life (1878) II. 90 The puffed trunk- 
hose., in ihe country, where they were ill made, became 
slops, i. e. knickerbockers. x86o Thacker.\Y Round. Pap., 
Dc jnventute 71 Children in short frocks and knicker- 
bockers. 1862 Mrs Freshfield TourCrisortsx.'^'lilQnTMala 
solitudes. .undisturbed by visions of crinoline and knicker- 
bockers. 1883 E. Pennell-Euiiiiirst Cream Leicestersh. 
202 In c^es not few the knickerbocker has of late been 
more familiar than the buckskin. 

attrib. i86x Times 12 July, One knickerbocker company, 
wearing the same uniform as the London Scottish. 1864 
hliss Yonce Trial II. 236 A little knickerbocker boy, with 
floating rich dark ringlets. ^ 389^ PeUl Mall G. 15 June 4/2 
The assumption that the knickerbocker ladies (cyclists! were 
doing something confessedly unseemly. 16^7 lYestm. Gaz. 
14 Jan. 2/x A talent, .quite ignored in knickerbocker days. 
Hence Kui'c^exbockexed (-wd), u., wearing 
knickerbockers. 

x 369 .£'c/r<7 28 Sept,, The tall, knickerbockered Q.C. from 
DubliiL 1897 Outing(U. S.) XXJC 462/2 A knickerbockered, 
travel.stained, dusty-^oed guest. 
KnickeredCni-kaid), a. [f. Knicker 2 + -edS.] 
Clothed in knickerbockers. 

1^7 Punch 28 Aug. 85/1 Three human legs, .hygienically 
knickered. 

Knickety-knock (ni'ketiinp'k). [Echoic : cf. 
Knick-.v-knock,] An echoic word imitating an 
alternation of knocking sounds; hence adverbially : 
striking from side to side with alternation of 
sound. 

x8xa H. & J. Smith Addr., Rebuilding, His head as 
he tumbled went knickety-knock Like a pebble in Carisbrook 
well. 1825 Chr. WoRi^woRTM in Life (1888) 28 You know 
that the pebbles cry nxckety-noclc when they arrive at the 
bottom. 


Knick-knack, nick-nack (ni-k,n£ek). Also 
7-9 knick-nack, knioknack ; 8-9 nicknack q 
nic-nao, nionac. [Redupl. of Knack sb., with 
first element lightened as in crick^crack, etc.] 

1 1. A petty trick, sleight, artifice, subterfuge. 
16x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. il i, If you use these knick. 
knacks, This fast and loose. ^ a 1625 Fletcher Hum. 
Lieuie/iant r. i, These foolish mistresses do so hang about 
ye, So whimper and so hug. ..Soft vows and sighs, and 
fiddle-faddles. Spoils all our trade (of war] 1 You muq 
forget these knick-knacks. 1673 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 
II. 312 You by the advantage of some knick-knacks ha\c 
got the ascendant over them. 

2. A light, dainty article of furniture, dress, or 
food ; any curious or pleasing trifle more for orna- 
ment than use; a trinket, gimcrack, kickshaw, 

a. x63a N. 0. Boitean'sLulrin 1. Argi., Miss won’t come in 
to Buy, before She spies the Knick-knacks at the Dorc. 
1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies il ii. 179 Two Knick-nacks of the 
fair. 1725 Bailey Eraim. Collog. {1877) 377 (D.) He found 
me supporting my outward tabernacle with some knick- 
knacks, .at the confectioner's. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 
II. civil 61 Knick-knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, S:c. are 
the objects of their most serious researches. 1822 \V. Irvino 
Braceb, Hall ill 25 The many little valuables and knick- 
knacks treasured up in the housekeeper’s room. x866 Mbs. 
Stowe Lit, P'oxes 27 Knick-nacks, 

X7X4 Manoeville Fab, Bees (1725) L 349 Watch- 
makers and others that sell toys, superfluous nicknacks, and 
other curiosities, xSzo W. Irving Sketch Bk, (1849) 386 He 
is a plain John Bull, and has no relish for fVippery and 
nick-nacks. 1823 W. Cobbett Rural Rides (1885* f. 347 
Two or three nicK-nacks to eat instead of a piece of bacon 
and a pudding. 1836-9 Dichens Sk. Boz il (1850) 6/1 The 
little front parlour, , .the little nlcnacs arc always arranged 
in precisely the same manner. 

attrib, x86o Sala Lady Chesterf. v. 74 Not mere millinery 
and gloves and nicknack shopping. 

b. A feast or social meal to which each guest 
contributes in kind. 

1772 Foote Nabob u Wks. 1799 N. 298 Robins has a rout 
and supper on Sunday next. .. A nick-nack, ..we all con- 
tribute, as usual 

3. An alternation of knacking sounds; an instru- 
ment that produces such, as the bones. 

1650 H. More Observ. A nxnia Magica (1655) 144 Some 
idle boy playing on a pair of Knick-knacks. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 56. 3/1 Death-Watches perplex, With repealed 
knick-knacks. 

Hence Kni’ckkaacked (-n®kt) a. 
x^x Faith of Our Fathers SepL zot Furnilured, and 
knick-knacked, as though its hospitable inmates had been 
in since Quarter-day. 

Knick-lmackatory, mck-n, (nikiuse’ka- 
tari). Also 8 nick-ka-. [f. Knick-knack after 
conservatory, laboratory, etc.] A repository of 
knick-knacks. Also loosely, a knick-knack. 

a X704 T. Brown IVks. (1760) II. ts> I keep a nicknackatory, 
or toy-shop. 1721 Amherst Term Fit. No. 3.1. (1754) 

I went . . to ihe [Ashmoleanj musmum, vulgarly called the 
nicknackatory, <*1734 North Lives (1826) II. xBo He was 
single, and his house asort of knick-knackaiory. x8is Scon: 
Let. to Miss Baillie 4 Apr. in LockharL You see my nick- 
nackatory is well supplied. 18x9 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev, XC 13 Collecting the . . nicknackatories of every vir- 
tuoso within reach. 

Hence KaJck-knackatoTian, -a’rlaix sb. and a. 
(also nicknackitorian, -ariau -aterian). a. sb. 
One who keeps a ‘ knick-knackatory’ ; a dealer in 
knick-knacks; adJ. Devoted to knick-knacks. 

1802 in Hone Ez’ery-day Bk. I. 2284^The plaintiff was a 
mc^noci^fVarrait, that is, a dealer incuriosities. i^zChrom 
in Ann, Reg. 445/1 A profession technically called a 
nackitorian, that is a dealer in all manner of cxuriosities,_such 
as Egyptian mummies, Indian implements, . . anti^c shvelds, 
helmets, &c. 1842 United Service Mag. n. 7 Those of a 
knicknackaterian tendency. 

t Eni'ck-knaxlcer. Oh. rare-', [f. K nick- 
knack +-E ii.] A trifler. 

Z622 Breton Strange Ne^es (1879) 6/2 Other kind of 
knick-knackers. .which betwixt knaue and foole can make 
an ilfauourd passage through the world. 

Kaixk-fcaa'ckery, nick-nackery. ['■ 
Knick-knack + -eby.J a. Knick-knacks collec- 
tively. b. A slight or trifling ornament, c. A 
fanciful dish or confection, = Knick-knack 2. 

a. i8ia G. Colman Poet. Vagaries, Lady of Wreck fbsX., 
A short epic poem, stuffed with romantic knick-knackeries. 
1813 Moore Horace, Odes L xxxviii. Boy, tell the 
I hate all nick-nackeries. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII* 
130 They eagerly collected all sorts of knick-knackery. 1870 
ISIrs. Whitney Sights I/ts. II. xxxi, 588 She took the 
duster . . and went round whisking among knicknackery 
and books. 

i3. ^ 1800 Amu Reg. 2362 Too much drapery, ornament, and 
various nick-nackery. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne H. 
UL 58 Nicknackeries from China and Japan. 
Knick-faaaxket, [f- Knick-knack + 

-ET dim. suffix.] A little knick-knack. 

X789 Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, vi, He has a‘ foulh 0 
auld nick-nackets : Rusty airn-caps and jinglin jackets. 
189a Keene in Life ix. 212 An omnivorous collector ot 
knick-knackets. 

Knick-kna’ckically, cuiv. nonce-xvd. In a 
knick-knackish way, frivolously, 

*749 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) IL cxcv. 234 Do not run 
through it, as too many ot your young countrymen do, 
musically, and (to use a ridiculous word) knick-knackically. 

Knick-knackish (ni-kinre^kij'i, a. [f. Knick- 
knack -h -ISH.] Of the character of a knick-knack; 
light, trifling, flimsy. 
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1824 New Monthly^ Mas". X. 165 A fondness for all that Is 
neat, effeminate, finical, and nick*knackish. 1844 Fraser's 
Mag. XXX. 55/r The plan of this dinner. .was. .a trifle too 
knick-knackish \mispr. ^ashlsh]. 

Knixk'knaxky, a. Also nick-nacky. [f. 
as prec. + -t 1.] Of, pertaining to, knick-knacks j 
addicted to knick-knacks j affected, trifling. 

1797 Mrs. A_M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 30 The 
parsonage, which the knick-knackey taste of the late in- 
cumbent bad rendered like letc.). j8ax Blaekw. Mag. X. 
201 That any nick-knacky gentleman, like Hope, could , . 
inhale from Byron’s works the spirit of his bold, satirical, 
and libertine genius. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, viii, His 
dressing-room IS.. so neat and nicknacky. 1828 Miss Mir- 
FORD Village Set. 111. (1863) 519 John Hallett .. was rather 
knick-knacky in his tastes ; a great patron of small inventions. 

Kni'cky-kna.-okera. [f. Kkaokbe, with varied 
reduplication.] (Seequot.) Cf.KNlCK-KUACKii.j. 

1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Knieky- 
knackers, the common instrument of percussion known as 
bones. 

Knie, obs. form of Knee. 

Knife (naif), sb, PI. knives (naivz). Forms: 
1-3 cnif, 3-7 knif, (3 cnife, cniue, kniue), 3-4 
knijf, 3-5 knyue, 4-5 knyf, knyff(e, 4-6 knyfo, 
4- knife. PL 3 cniuea, -fes, -fen, 3-6 kniuea, 
(5 knyfes, -ys, 6-7 knifs), 7- knives. [Late 
OE. r«^(iith c.) =s Fris. knif, MDu. cnijf (Du. 

MLG. knif (LG. knff, knief, knif '), Ger. 
^«ct/’(prob. from LG.), ON. knifr (S\v. knif. Da. 
hiiv) OTeut. *kmbo-z, of uncertain etym. Forms 
with p are also found in Du. knijp, LG. kntp, 
knUp, G. kneip(a\so knenpe, gneip,gnippe) \ as to 
the relation between these and the forms with f 
cf. knapt and knave. F. canif (1441 in Godef. 
CompL) is from Teut.] 

1 . A cutting-instrument, consisting of a blade 
with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed in a 
handle, either rigidly as in a table-, carving-, or 
skealh-knife, or with a joint as in a pocket- or 
clasp'knife. The blade is generally of steel, but 
sometimes of other material, as in the silver fish- 
and fruit-knives, the (blunt-edged) Papeiiknife of 
ivory, wood, etc., and the flint knives of early man. 

aijoo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 329/17 Artauus, cnif. 
£12 ooOrmih 4128 patt cnifwass .. Off stan, and nohht of 
irenn. eijoS Pilate 234 in E. E. P. (1862) 117 Len me 
a knyf ]>{s appel to patie. e 1386 Chaucer Prol. 360 Hir 
knyues [t>,K knyfes] were chaped noght with bras But al with 
siluer wroght ful clene and wel. C146Q Slafts Puer sS ui 
BabeesBE^o^eyngenoknyves vnskoured to the table. 1552 
Hulobt, Knife to cut vynes, or graffynge knyfe. *573 "^ 
Baret Alv. K 200 A Shoemakers paring knife. 1663 Fepys 
Diary 23 Oct., Bought a large kitchen knife, and half a dozen 
oyster knives, 1708 W. King Cookery iii, Silver and gold 
knives brought in with the dessert for carving of jellies 
J79S C. Marshall Garden, xii. (1813) 142 A slip of the knife 
tnay wound a neighbouring branch. 1846 Bkittak tr. 
gatgne's Maiu Qper.Surg. 2x4 Lisfranc uses a double-edged 
xnffe, and passe.** It round the limb so as to carry it with its 

S oinl downwards on the anterior surface of the tibia. J874 
Lnicht Diet. Meek., Double-knife, a knife having a pair of 
blades which maybe set at anyregulated distance from each 
other, so as to obtain thin sections of soft bodies. One form 
of this is known as Valentin's knife, from the inventor, 
b. A knife used as a weapon of offence or de- 
fence ; a knife-like weapon ; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger. War to the knife \ war 
to the last extremity, fierce or relentless war {lit, 
and fg.') 

^ c X17S Lamb. Horn. 69 We ne ma3en jjc fond from as driue 
Ne mid sworde ne mid kniue. 1297 R. Glouc. 2286 

He drou is knif,&slou ke king. X377LANGU P.Pk y* 
Hadde k^i had knyues, bi cryst, ner eyther had huled 
other. C147S Rauf Coiliear 864 Hk aiie a schorc knyfe 
braidit out sone. <^1507 Dunbar 7 Deadly Stus 32 ihan 
Yre come in with sturt and stryfe ; His hand wes ay vpoun 
his knyfe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l iii. 36 The worthie meed 
Of him that slew ^axisfoy with bloody knife, tow bHAK^ 
Tr. 4. Cr. i. L 63 Thou lai’st in euery gash that loue tmth 
giuen me, 'The Knife that made iL 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (ou) 255 If I had been Stab’d, or had had my Flesh 
cut with knives. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxxvi, War, war 
Is still the cry, ' War even to the knife ! ' 1876 Oladsto.ne 

Reiig. TkovglU i. in Contemp. Rev. June 7 Catholicism 
has. .declared war to the knife against modern cultiue. XB94 
Mrs. H. \V\rd Marcella II. s If Westall bullies him any 
more he will put a knife into him. 

, tc. Pair of knives, a set of two knives, esp. 
as carried in one sheath. Obs. 

Davies and others following him have explained the term 
as=’a pair of scissors’, but this is apparently erroneous. 
JtSot-S Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 504 
Culiell. empt. pro Priore, sr.] XS7S Laneham Zc/. (1871) 3 
A payr of capped Sheffield kniuez hanging a to side. xSM 
Barnfieud Am Sheph. ii. xvii, A paire of Kniues, . . «ew 
Gloues to put vpon thy milk-white hand lie giue^ thee. 
t6xo F. Cocks Diary z Oct. (1501) P^ide for ^ 
knyves for my vallentine); ar., a string 

Howel£ /. r//. 1. 1, xiv, Half a dozen .pair of Kn^ 
a 1658 Ford, etc. mtch of Edmonton U- », 
bridegroom and bride come, the new pair of Sheffield kmv^ 
fitted both to one she.ath. 2893 N. f Q- {th SexAV. *7/* At a 
weetmg of the British Archseologic.al ^ 

was exhibited a pair of wedding knives m their embossed 
sheath of courbouilU. . . - _ 

d. A sharpened cutting-blade forming p 
a machine, as of a straw-cutter, turnip-cutter, rag- 
engine, etc. , . 

->833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 11. 262 These knives arc 


placed obliquely to the axIe..soas to operate with a sort of 
draw cut upon the nmeter presented at the end of the Iwx. 
1853 Caial, R, Agric. Sac, Skoxo Gloucester The knives 
are as easily sharpened and set as in an ordinary chaff cutter. 
1873 J,^ Richards Wood-working Factories 205 It would be 
impossible to change the cylinders when a madiinc has 
a variety of work to do, but^ by having some extra knives 
ground at different bevels it becomes an easy matter to 
change them. 

e. Phr. Before {one) can say knife*, very quickly 
or suddenly, colloq. 

x88o ^Irs. Parr Adam 4* Eve xxxii. 443 ’Fore I could say 
knife he was out and dane off. 1^3 R. Kiflinc Many 
/ nveni. 334 We'll pull you off before you can say knife. • 

2 . Comb. Q>, a(trib.,askHife-age{sttKG^sb.\i), 
-hack, -basket, -blade, -box, -case, -cut, -feat, -girdle, 
-haft, -man, -shaff -stab, -stroke, -thrust, -tray, 
-trick, etc.; objective, obj. gen., and instrumental, 
as knife-cleaning, -eater, fancier, -hafler, -juggling, 
-maker, -sticking, -swallower*, similative, etc., as 
knife-backed, -featured, -Jawed, -like, -shaped, 
-stripped adjs. 

1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydbergs Teut. MythoL 94 The 
third patriarch begins the * *knife-agc and the axe-age with 
cloven shields 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- IV. vi, A 
cook .. and *knife-and-shoe*boy. 2737 Bracken 
ImPr. (1757) II. 224 Shoulders. .no thicker than a *knife 
back. 2683 Moxon MeeJu Ejcerc., Printing Diet., ^Ksiife 
backt Sculptor, is a Sculptor with a thin edge on its back. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, “* Knife-basket, a tray for hold- 
ing table-knives. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 231 'To etch 
200 or more *kmfe-blades at once. 2848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair vil, An old-fashioned crabbed *knife.bax on a dumb 
waiter. 2869 Daily News ii Dec., *Knife-cleaning machine 
maker. 2883 Stevenson Treas. Is/, tv. xvi. With a *knife- 
cut on the side of the cheek. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 117 The medical journals . . are numerous in their 
descriptions of London ^knife-eaters. 2K5 J. H. Ingraham 
Pillar of Fire (1872) 190 *Knife-girdle of lion's hide. 2720 
STRYPE5‘/<Jty‘x.S«r2». (1754) II. V. xii. 298/t The skill of mak- 
ing fine Knives and *Knive-hafts. 2864 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct., 
Rmhard Rhodes, ‘knife hafter. x%6 Lydckkcr Roy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 349 The •Knife- Jawed Fishes. ..A small genus.. 
(Hoplognathus) . . characterised by the jawbones baling a 
sharp cutting edge. 1874 Lisle Carr fnd. Gwynne 1. vii, 
202 some terrible feats of •knife-juggling, 2856 Kane 
Expl. L xxiv. 315 Her great fault was her *kmfe-like bow. 
2860 Illustr. Lend. News 24 Apr. 362/3 [The .simoom’s] 
passage leaves a narrow * kntfellke ' track. 1632 Sherwood, 
A *knife maker. 2704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4082/4 William 
Dickenson, . . Scirer or Knife-maker. 264^ R. Williams 
Key Lang. Amer, (r866) 226 They call Endish-men Chau- 
quaquock, that is, •Knive-men, stone formerly being to them 
in stead of Knives. 2852 \y. Willisom in Midland Florist 
VI. 9 Serving as knife-man in the Gateshead nursery, a 2763 
Shesstone On TVix/e Wks. 2764 II. 320 A ‘knife-shaft made 
from the royal oak. i8«-6 Todd CycL Atiat. I. 312 Coin- 
pressed ‘knife-shaped bill. 2851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xxviL 204 Dogs .. growling over the ’knife-.Mripped bones. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. J17 Cummings, the 
•knife-swallower. 2894 Daily Tel. 27 June 6/7 Thai suc- 
ce^ul •knife-thrust. 

b. Special Combs.: knifo-bar, a bar bearing the 
knives in a cutting machine ; knife-bayonet, a 
combined knifeand bayonet, carried when not in use 
in a sheath, a small sword-bayonet; knife-boy, a 
boyemployedtoclean table-knives; knife-cleaner, 
a machine for cleaning and polishing knives; knife- 
dagger, an ancient form of one-edged dagger, 
having a long and heavy blade ; knife-file, a thin 
and tapering file, with a very sharp edge; knife- 
fish, a species- of carp {Cyprimts cuUratus)\ 
knife-graas, a stout American sedge {Scleria 
latifoiia) with sh.arp-edged leaves; knife-guard, 
a small metal piece or arm hinged to the back of 
a carving-fork to protect the hand against the 
slipping of the knife ; knife-head, ‘ that piece in 
the cutting apparatus of a harvester to which the 
knife is fastened, and to which the pitman-head 
is connected’ (Knight Diet. Meek. Sappl. 1884); 
f knife-hook, a sickle ; knife-lanyard, a lanyard 
to which a sailor’s knife is fastened ; knife-money, 
an ancient Chinese currency consisting of bronze 
shaped likeaknife; knife-polisher ^knrfe-c/caner; 
knife-rest, a small pillow of metal or glass on 
which to rest a carving-knife or -fork at table ; 
also, a support to keep a knife in position while it 
is being ground; knife-scales, the sides of the 
haft of a knife; knife-sharpener, an instrument, 
usually of steel, for sharpening knives ; knife- 
smith, a maker of knives, a cutler; fknife-stone, 
a hone ; knife-tool, {a) a knife-shaped graver, {b) 
a minute disk used to cut fine lines in seal-engrav- 
inc • t knife-warper, a knife-thrower, a juggler ; 
knife-worm, a caterpillar that cuts leaves. See 
also Knife-board, -E ncE, -GRINDER, -handle, etc. 

iBSx Sion’s Encycl ftuiust. Arts 2603 •Knife.bar, with 
diagonal slots, to give the lateral movement as it descends^ 
2848 Thackeray Va/s. Fair vt. The knife-^y^a-sraught 
stealing a cold shoulder of mutton. 2892 LXXI L 

aDoIe-oarer and •knife-clcaner are American. 2683 

i fhJn ed-re. 2709 W. Tooke Vicw Russtan Emp. II I. 176 
The •knife-fish, a 1599 SPENsia K (?. vu. vii. 3S In his 
« - as fit for h^-esis toylc. He held a knife-hook. 

.£%/. TroA, HU. 'Kni/c 

rWirnei- t8S4 Viirksk, P.U 9 Jan., ‘ •Knife-soales arc 
those parts of aknife thn« torm lie sides of the handle . . of 


horn, bone, ivqri’, or tortoiseshell 2738 Wesley IVks. (1872) 
I. 131 AugiLsiine Ncu-sser, a ‘knife-smith. x8^ J. Pendle- 
ton Hist. Derbysh. 195 The knifesmith's homely forge. 
2571 Wills ^^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 352, ij dosea *knyff 
.stone? and iiij dosen rebstones. a 2225 Attcr. R. ara He is 
his •knif-worpare, & pleieS mid .sweordes. 2860 EsicftsoN 
ConcL Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 Such an one ba.s cur- 
culios, borers, •knife-worms. 

Kjlife (naif), [f. JCnjeejA (SeealsoKNiVE.)] 

1 . trans. To use a knife to; to cat, strike, or 
stab with a knife. 

rS.. Creathcart III. 174, I should get you pistoled or 
‘knffed’as sure as eggs are egg.? for this insolence. 2865 
Daily TeL 28 Apr. 3 Pirate.. who was only* knifed’ just 
prior to winning at Doncaster, secured the judge’s fiat easily 
at the finish. 2883 ‘ Annie Thomas' Mod. Housewife 72, 

I knew better than to knife my oyster. 1890 Dovle Sign 
I <f Four ft. (ed.'3) 209 , 1 would have thought no more of 
knifing him than of smoking this cigar. 

b. To lift (food) to the mouth with a knife. 

1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 460/1 These knowledge-seekers 

..knife their food, feeding both brain and stomach simul- 
taneously. What they lost in manners, they gained in time.. 

c. U.S. slang. To strike at secretly; to en- 
deavour to defeat in an underhand way. 

Nation jN, V.) 5 July 3/2 He speaks favourably of 
them in a leading article, and * knifes ’ them slyly in p.ara* 
graphs. 289a Boston (Mass.) frn/. 5 Nov, 12/7 The idea is 
to knife Woi.se for Congress. 2895 Times 19 Dec. 8 'Jbe 
liberal knifing of Senators Lodge and Chandler will confirm 
wavering Irish voters to support the * Grand Old Party 

2 . Tcchn. a. To spread or lay on (paint) with 
a knife, b. Boot-making. To trim (soles and 
heels) with a knife, 

2887 Ch. Times 24 June 516/3 The pigments. ..nre knifed 
on to the canvas, x888 Times (weekly ed.) 18 M.ay 17/3 
For boots. .22. a dozen [was paid to the finUber] for knifing. 

Knife and foric 

1 . ///. as used in eating at table. Hence in various 
phrases referring to eating, as to play a good knife 
and fork, to eat heartily. 

2727-38 Gay Fables i. Farmer's Wife ^ Raven, Then, to 
contribute to loss, My knife and fork were laid acros.?. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias j, vj. ? a Domingo, after playing 
a good knife and fork,. took himself off. 285a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xlv. My digestion is much impaired, and I am 
but a poor knife and fork at any time. 288S Annie S. 
Swan Doris Cheyne i. 2x I'll be glad to see you over to a 
knife and fork. 2889 Boldrewood Robbety under Arms xlv, 
iMoran.. played a good knife and fork, 
b. attrib. (knife-and-fork), 

26x3 Sforting Mag. XL. 25 These dextrous knife-and-fork 
men. x^x Grcslev C. Lever 283 With one class, it i? ivhat 
has been termed a knife-and-fork question; with the other, 
a moral or political affair. 2895 Pi^ronne Veil of Liberty 
ix. 282 A good knife*and'fork breakfa^L 

2 . A popular name of Herb Robert {Geranium 
Kober/ianum) and the common club-moss {Lyco- 
podium clavalum), 2879 in Bkjtten & Holland. 

Hence Knife-aad-forker, one who plays a good 
knife and fork, a hearty eater. 

422845 Hood Literary it' Literalvi, Nota mere pic-nic.. 
But tempting to the solid knife-and-iurker. 

Knize-board. 

1 . A board on which knives are cleaned. 

1848 Thackeray Vanity Fair xxxv'ti, Haggles rose from 
the knife-board [=s position of knije-b<^j totbe^foot-board of 
the carriage. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Knife-board, a 
piece of wood, plain, or caiicd with leather for cleaning and 
polishing table-knives. 

2 . A popular name for the original roof-seat on 
omnibuses consisting of a double bench placed 
lengthways on the top. 

285* Leech in Punch May (Cartoon), You don’t catch 
me coming out on the knife board again to make room for 
a party of swells. 2869 'rBOLLorB He knew, etc. xxxiii, 
He sat smoking on the knife-board of the omnibus. 1894 
Bala London up to Date 135 There Was added to the^top 
of the 'bus two long rows of .seats . . which soon acquired 
the popular designation of the ' knife-board 

Eiii*fe-e;dge. 

1 , The edge of a knife; also transf, anything 
keenly cutting. Also attrib. =* knife-edged. 

1876 Geo. Emot Dan. Dcr. xxiii, Her pride had felt a 
terribl'e knife-edge. 1877 E. 2 L Cosdek Bos. Faith it. So 
To insert the knife-edge of a sharp discrimination. 28S4 
Ten.nyson Becket il i, 240, I would creep, crawl over knife- 
edge flint Barefoot. 

2 , A wedge of hard steel, on which a pendulum, 
sc.ile-beam, or the like, is made to oscillate. 

x8i8 Capt. Kater xnPhil. Trans. 35 For the construction 
of the pendulum, it became of.. importance to select a mode 
ofsuspcnsion. .freefromobjection. Diamond points, spheres, 
and the knife edge, were each considered. XS52 Illustr. 
Caial. Ct. Ex/tib. 1266 The pendulum.. is suspended on 
a knife-edgeof very hard bronze. 2854 h Scoffkrn in OrFs 
Cire. Sc., Chem. 4 Delicate balances nave their points of 
o-cillation composed of a steel knife-edge working on agate 
planes. 

b. transf. and /f^. 

1872 L Stephen Playgr. Europe v. (1894^ 120 Rabncing 
ourselves on aknife-edgeof ice between two CTe\-a.s.ves. 2897 
Pail btalt Mag. Aug. 524 She bad come to the party.. on 
the knife-edge of antidpation and alarm. 

Hence Sixlfe-cdg'ed a., having a thin sharp edge 
like a knife. 

1553-76 Curling Dis. Rectum (ed- 4) 46 A pair of knife- 
edged scissors. 2865 Ceixie Seen. 4- Geo/. Scot. vl uS A 
mere kpife-edged crest, shelving steeply into the glc.is on 
either side. 1883 Harper's Mag, Aug. 445/2 A knife-edged, 
craft ulth wide keel. 
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Knifeful (nai-fiful). [-ful.] As much as' 
a knife will hold or carry. 

J830 B. Taylor Eldorada ix. (1862) SC Every knifeful 
brought out a quantity of grains and sc.ales. .2894 R.' 
Massfield Chips tSj He proceeded to shovel knifefuls of 
fat into his throat. 

Knife-grinder. 

1 . One whose trade it is to grind knives and 
cutting-tools, esp. in the jrroc^ss of making these ; 
also, an itinerant grinder or sharpener of knives 
and scissors. 

iSii Flokio, Amotaiore, a sheare or knife grinder. 1797 
CxssisG Knife-Grinder iii. Tell me, Knife-grinder, how 
you came to grind knives? 1813 Examiner 17 Jlay 317/2 
Tricks that are called nervous, — such as. .playing the knife- 
grinder with your leg. 1878 N. Avtcr, Rev^ CXXVII. 36s 
The case of the Sheffield knife-grinders. ■. 

2 . A grind-stone, emery-wheel, or other appliance 
for grinding’ steel cutting tools. 

1875 in Knight Did, ilicch. 

3 . a. Anaineforaspeciesofcicada. b. TheNight- 
jar or Goatsucker {Cent. Diet.); see Gkindek 7 * 

1859 Tennent Ceylon (i860) 1. 26:7 The cicada . .makes the 
forest re-echo with a long su.stained noise so curiou.sly 
resembling that of a cutler's wheel that . . it has actiuited the 
highly appropriate name of the knife-grinder, 

Knife-lia:ndle. 

1 . The handle or haft of a knife. 

X793 WiLcocKE tr. Stnvorinus' Vo\\ E.Ind. 1. vi. 377 notOf 
The iron point . . together with the blade of a knife . . set in 
a knife-handle, common to them both. 

2 . Popular name of species of Razor-shell, Soteu 
silioTM or S. ensis. Chiefly -S'. 

X7SS Genii. Ma^, XXV.33 Knife-Handles, Solen s, T'heir 
figure. .resembles the handle ofaknife. 

Kni'feless, a. rare* In6kniuele3. ^Yithout 
a knife. 

*573 Tusser /rMs5.(i878) 188 Some kmueles their daggers 
for brauerie weare. 

fKni'fely, a. Ohs, rare^^. [-lyIJ Of the 
nature of a knife. 

1548-67 Thomas^ Hal, Did.^ Coltellate^ strypes with a 
sword, or other knifely weapon. 

Kui’fe-playdng, + a. Tossing and catching 
knives, as practised by jugglers. Obs, b. Wielding 
a knife as a weapon. 

13.. K, Alts, 1044 (Bodl. htS.) Knijf pleyeyng and simg- 
yng. x8s3 Motley Dutch Refi. vi. 1. (1866) 784 ‘ We came 
nearly to knife-playing', said the most distinguished priest 
in the assembly. 

Knifer (nsi-fai). Boot-making, [f. Knife v . + 
-ER 1.] One who knifes or tiims the soles and heels 
of boots. 

,883 Pall Mall G, i8 Apr. 7/2 Charles Solomon, a Jew, 
described himself as a knifer or ^ master caking boots to 
make at 4;. per dozen pairs, out of which be got 3/. per 
dozen for knifing. 1890 Earl Dunraven Dra/l Ref>. 
S-weating Sysi. 3 An inferior roaster in the boot trade, or 
what is called a ‘ knifer . 

tKniff-knaff. Ohs. slang". A kind of jest. 

1683 E. Hookes Pre/. Pordage's Mystic Div, 15 What 
shal wee sal ..of .. Kaillerles and Drolleries, Quirks and 
Quillets, Tries and Trangams, Kniff-knaffs, Bimboras, &c. I 
Knight (nsit), sb. Forms: a. 1-3 cnilit, (i 
enseht, cneoht, 3 Orm, cuihht), 4 cnijt, (3 cnih, 

5 cnect) ; 1-5 kuyht, (2 knicht, 3 kiii3t, knict), 
3-4 kniht, '3-5 knigt, knyjt, (5 kuy3ht), 4-6 
knyght, (5-6 knygt, Sc, knicht, knychfc), 4- 
knight. (5, 3 cnipt, knictb, 4 knitht, knytht, 
knigth, kni3th, 5 knygth ; 3-4 knifch, 4-5 
(6 .Str.) knyth. 7. 3 knit, 4 knite, 4-5 knyte, 

6 knytt.) [A common WGer. word : OE. 
cneoht = OFris. knecht.^ kniitcht^ OS. {i 7 C)knecht 
(MDn. and Du. kmcht')j OHG., MHG. kneht{^. 
knecht). In the continental tongues the prevail- 
ing senses are ‘ lad, servant, soldier The genitive 
pi. in ME. was occas. knighien{e.'\ 

I. + 1 . A boy; youth, lad. (Only in OE.) Ohs^ 

c 893 K. ^Elfred Oros, nr. vii, § 2 Philippus, ha he cniht 
wass, WcES Thebanum to gisle geseald. ^925 Laws of Itie 
C. 7 §_2 Tyn-wintre cniht mag bion FiefSe gewita, C950 
Lindis/, Gosp. John vi. 9 Is cnxht an her. 971 BHckl. 
Horn. 17s He wear)? fasringa gcong cniht & sona eft eald man. 
+ 2 . A boy or lad employed as an attendant or 
servant; hence, by extension, a male servant or 
attendant of any age. Ohs, ' ' 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 43 OngmneS.. slaa 3a 
cncehtas & Siuwas.^ rtxooo Boeth. Metr. xxvL 180 Cnihtas 
wurdon, ealde se jiunge, ealle forhwerfde to suinum diore. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Ahatt. i.x. 15 paes brydguman cnihtas. 
CX20S Lay. 3346 Heo sende .. to bare cnihtene inne, heo 
hehte hem faren hire wei. I6id, 29636 pus spac ure drihten 
wi3 Austin his cnihten. c 1250 Hymn Virgin i6 in TH71. 
Coll. Horn. App. 255 Swete leuedi; of me J)U reowe & haue 
roerci of \>\n kmebt [c/l 22 ic am J>1 nionl. 

3 . With genitive, or poss. pron. ; A military 
servant or follower (of a king or some other 
specified superior) ; later, one devoted to the 
service of a lady as her attendant, or her champion 
in war or the tournament ; hence alsoy^., and even 
applied to a, woman (quot. 1599). 

This is loijicany the direct predecessor of sense 4, the 
‘ king’s knight ' having become the * knight | par excellence, 
and a lady’s knight b^ng usually one of knightly rank. 

a xxoo O. R. Chrim. (Laud hIS.) an-'ioST pa waron innan 
pam castele Oda bisceopes cnihtas. liia. an. Z094 Rogger 


Feiteuin .. & seofen hundred pcs cynges cnihta mid him. 
c X369 Chaucer Deihe Blaiinche 2179 That she woldc holds 
roe for hir knyght, ftly lady^ that w so fatre, a 1450 Le 
Morte A rth. 328, 1 my self wille wylh you abyde, And be 
youre servanle and youre knight. ^ 1535 Stewart^ Cron. 
Scot. (1858) 1. 14 Syne thus he said, in presence of his men, 
‘ My Unichtls kene teic.1 ,x59a Shaus. Ronu ^ Jul. nu ti. 
142 O find him. giue this Ring to my true Knight. 1599 — 
il/uch Ado V. lii. 13 Pardon goddesse of the night, Those 
that slew thy virgin knight. • ayxa-x4 Pope Rape Lock in. 
129 So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, Present the 
spear, and arm him for the fight. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 
958 In all your quarrels will 1 be your knight. 

4 . Name of an order or rank. a. In the Middle 
Ages : Originally (as in 3), A military servant of 
the king or other person of rank ; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of serv. 
ing in the field as a mounted and well-armed man. 
In the fully-developed feudal system : One raised 
to honourable military rank by the king or other 
qualified person, the distinction being usually con- 
ferred only upon one of noble birth who had served 
a regular apprenticeship (as page and squire) to 
the profession of aims, and thus being a regular 
step in this even for those of the highest rank,' b. In 
modern times (from the i6th c.) : One upon whont 
a certain rank, regarded as corresponding to that of 
the mediseval knight, is conferred by the sovereign 
in recognition of personal merit, or as a reward for 
services rendered to the crown or country. 

The distinctive title of a knight (mcdtroval or modern) 
is Sir prefixed to the name, as * Sir John Falst.ifT’ : Knight 
(also abbrev. Knt. or Kth may be added, but this is no%Y 
somewhat unusual. A knight who is not a member of any 
special order of knighthood (see xe b below) is properly a 
Knight Bachelor (see Bachelor 1 b). Various ceremonies 
have at different times been used in conferring the honour 
of knighthood, esp. that of the recipient kneeling while the 
sovereign touches his shoulder with the flat of a sword ; 
knights of the higher orders are now frequently created by 
letters-palent. In point of rank the medimv.il knight was 
inferior to earl ana baron ; modern knights rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary. 

In early use the knight, as the type of the military pro- 
fession, was freq. contrasted with clerk, merchant, etc., and, 
in point of rank, with king. The characteristic qualities 
expected in a knight, as bravery, courtesy, and chivalrous 
conduct, are frequently alluded to, and (he name (esp. with 
adjs., as a good knight) often implied these qualities os well 
as the mere rank. 

a xxoo <?, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xoB6 btenne wairon 
mid him ealle )?a rice men .. abbodas & eorias, kc^nas & 
cnihtas. a 22^ Ihid., )>es kingessthvardof France. .& fela 
o3re godre cnjhte. <2x250 Owl 4* Night. 1573 Mont chap- 
mon, and mont cniht, Luveth and halt his wif ariht. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11608^ po tumde grimbaud pauncefot to 
sir edward anon & was imad kni^t. c 23x5 A. Davy Dreams 
4 A knl3th of mychel mhth, HU name b ihote sir Edward 
kyng. 1340 Ayenh. 36 Hi . . mak«k beggeres \><s knyjtes and 
ke he^emen k^t uol;ek k^ tomemens. e 2386 Chaucer Proi. 
72 He was a verray parnt geutil kiwgbt. xj^xx Rolls o/Parlt. 
III. 650/a All the Knyhies and Esquiers and Yemen that 
had ledynge of men on his panic, c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel, 
2 Now we wylleh turne ayeyne to our knygbten gestes yn 
rlande. 1470-85 Malory WrMwri.xv, He was a passyng 
good knyght of a kynge, and but a yong man, 2556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 22 There was slayne kynge Heurys 
sane and many other lordes and knyttes. 2577 Harrison 
England ii. v. (1877) 1. 114 Knights be not borne, neither is 
anie Man a Knight by succession. 1596 Dalrvmplk tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 57 Alex' Lcuingstoun knicht is 
elected gouernour of the Realme. 2648 Art. Peace c. 7 
The estates of the lords, knights, gentlemen, and free- 
holders, .of Connaught- 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Oct., 
We found the knight sitting on a couch, with his crutches 
by his side. x8oo Coleridge^ Love iv. She leaned against . . 
The statue of the armed knight. 28x8 Letters Patent in 
Nicholas Hist. Ord. Knighthood (1842) IV. y The said 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
shall., consist of Three Classes of Knights of the said Order. 

c. ^loiQfxxWy Knight 0/ the Shire: A gentleman 
representing a shire or county in parliament ; 
originally one of two of the rank of knight ; with 
the abolition of almost all distinctive features of 
the county representation, the term has lost its 
distinctive meaning and is only used technically 
and Hist. : cf. Bdrgkss 1 b.- Formerly sometimes 
Knight of the Commonly or of parliament, 

2399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles iv. 41 Thei must . . mete to- 
gedir, he knyjtis of k® comuiicte and carpe of the maters. 
With Citlseyns of shins. 1444 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 110/2 
All other that will be atte the assessyng of the wages of the 
Knyghtes of the Shire. 2538 Fitzherb. just Peas 
132 b,.Sherifes must returne such persons knights of the 
parliament which be chosen by ke greater nombre of the 
freholders. [2544 'Act 35 Heti. VIH, c. ii The Knights of 
all and euery Shire .. chosen for their assembly In the 
Kings hIgh.Court of Parliament.] 26x7 Minsheu Ducior, 
Knights of the Sbire, .. otherwise bee called Knights of 
the Parliament, and be two Knights, or other Gentlemen of 
worth, that are chosen in Plena Contilatu, by the Free- 
holders of euery County. 2648 Pbynne Plea. for. Lords 
B iij b. The King might call two Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses to Parliament. Ibid. Cjb, There could be no 
Knights of Shires . . to serve in Parliament. 2679 Evelyn 
Mem. 4 Feb., My Brother, Evelyn, was now chosen Knight 
for the County of Surrey. 27x1 Steele Speet. No. 109 T 7 
He served his Country as Knight of this Shire to his dying 
Day. 1765 Blackstone Comm, I. ii, 128 With regard to 
the elections of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 2844 Ld, 
Brougham Brit, CoxtsU iiL (2662) 47 The knights are to 
represent the ‘community of the counties the citizens and 
burgesses the * community of the towns *. 
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■ d. Name of an order or rank in the political 
association called the * Primrose League*. 

188s Primrose League 10 Obtain thirteen Signatures to 
the form of Declaration as Knights, or Dames. Wd 12 
After having been a Member of the League for twelve 
montlis, . . a Knight, as a special reward for meritorious 
service, may be elevated to the rank of Knight Companion 
2885 Pnmrose Rec. xy Sept. 109 It is needless to say that 
they will induce as many as possible to enrol themselves as 
Knights, Dames, or Associates of the League, 
t 6. Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology, viewed as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the medixval knight. Ohs, 
c 2205 Lay. 406 'Assaracus %ves god cniht ; Wi3 Grickes he 
heold moni fiht. c 2250 Gen. 7 Ex. 283 Do wurS he drake 
5at e.ar was knqt. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
4x85 Hardy lulius, knyght war & wys. e 2400 Destr. Troy 
3740 Parys the pert knight, and bts pure brother <^omyn 
vnto courttc with company grete, Of thre thowsaund hro 
knightes. 25x3 Douglas ./Efuis ix. xi. 48 Equicolie A lusty 
knycht in arims rjxht sernly. 2535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. 
35 And lehu sayde vnto Bidekar the knyghte. 2606 Shaks. 
Tr. ^ Cr. IV. V. 86 This Aiax ,. This blended Knight, halfe 
Troian, and halfe Greeke. 

b. freq. transl. L. tni/es, a common soldier. 

Miles was the regular medL. equivalent of ‘knight'. 

<r 2200 OrminSiBs Hisecnibhtess alle imam Fork?cdenn., 
Wihk heore wmpenn^ alle bun. c 2300 Cursor M. 29824 
Cornelius, .caldc til him tua men and a knite. 2382 Wvclif 
xxvii. 27 Thannc kni|tis of the president takynge 
Jhesu in the mote balle, gedridcn to hym all the cumpanye 
of kni3tis.^ 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. i4l>/2 He is delyverd 
to knyghiis for to be beten. 2563 \ViN3nT Four Scotr Thre 
Quest, Wks. x8B8 1. 77 That knycht quha peirsit our Lordis 
syde with the speir. 

Jig> <^2375 Sc. Leg, Saints ii. {Paul) 218, I am crislis 
lauchtful knycht. 2382 Wvclif 2 Tim. u. 3 Trauele 
as a good knyjt [ Vulg. miles, Tindale, etc. soudicr, souldier] 
of Crist ihc.su. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 203 In 
parte they be weyke, and not of the strongest knyghtesof god. 

6. Q.. Roman Antiq.i^i.'L.equeshat^fcxa^). One 
of the class of eqnites, who originally formed the 
cavalry of the Roman army, and at a later period 
were a wealthy class of great political importance. 

2375 Barbour Btuceixu 210 Off Ryngis.. That war off 
knychtis fyngerys tane He send thre bollis to Cartage. 
2602 Holland Pliny II. 459 There were none at Rome 
vndcr the degree of a knight or gentleman that carried rings 
on their fingers. i85oMEmvALe/;<?w.JS‘w//. (1852)1. 79 The 
leader of the senate, /be patron of the knights,.. Pompeius. 

b. Creek Antiq, (tr, Gr. Xmttvs horseman). A 
citizert of the second class at Athens in the constitu- 
tion of Solon, being one whose income amounted 
to 300 medimni. 

2820 T. Mitchell Aristophanes, The Knights, or, The 
Demagogue-s. 2836 Thirlwall Greece II. xi.^37 The mem- 
bers of the second class were called knights, being accounted 
able to keep a war-horse. 2885 Stewart & Long Plutarch’s 
Lives III. 498 The knights rode,.m solemn procession to 
the temple of Zeus. 

7 . In games ; a. One of the pieces in the game 
of chess, now usually distinguished by the figure 
of a horse’s head, 

CX440 Gesta Rom. xxi. 71 (Harl. MS.) The chekir or 
chesse hath viij poyntes m eche partie..^ 
poynles. 1474 (Jaxton Chesse lu iv.'Ciijb, I'he knight 
ought to be maad al armed upon an hors in such wise that 
he have an belme on his heed [etc.]. 256* Ro\vbotha.m 

Play of Cheastes, The knight hath his top cut asloope, as 
thoughe beynge dubbed knight.' 2689 Young Statesmen 
vi, in Coll. Poems Popery 8/3 So have I seen a King on 
Chess, (His Rooks and Knights withdrawn). 2870 Hardy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle, Chess ^39 The knight has a power of 
moving which is quite peculiar. 

t b. The knave in cards. Ohs. 

2585 Hicins tr. /xmius’ Nomenclator 294 b, Playeng cards 
,.Eques, the knight, knaue, or varlet, 
i* 8. Naxit, Kach of two strong posts or bitts on 
the deck of a vessel, containing sheaves through 
which were passed the jeers or halyards used in 
raising and lowering sails. (See quot. 1627.) Obs. 
. s49iNavalAcc. Hen. Y// (i8g6) 200 Shyvers of brasse.. 
in the Knyght of the fore castell. i6xx Cotcr, 

More,, .the Knights, a crooked peece of timber in the fore- 
castle of a ship. 2627 Capt. Smith Seamatis Gram, lu 7 
The Ramshead,. .to this belong the fore Knight, and the 
maine Knight, vpon the second Decke. . .’rhey are two short 
thicke peeces of wood, commonly carued with the h^d of a 
roan upon them, in those are foure shiuers apeece, three for 
the halyards and one for the top rope to run in. a X642 am 
W. Monson Naval Tracts iiL (2704) 345/2 The Knights 
belong to the Halyards. 

9 . in fl. A boys’ game. 

‘Two big boys take two smaller ones on their shoulders; 
the biff boys act as horses, while the younger on^ seated on 
their shoulders try to pull each other .over* (Alice Gomme 
Diet. Brit. Folkdore 1894). 

H. Sense 4, with descriptive additions. 

10 . Followed by an appositive sb. ^ + Kntght 
adventurer = ICnight-erbant. i* Knight baronet 
« Baronet. *{* Knight hrotheri a brother in a 
society or order of knights, t Knight wager, a 
mercenary soldier. See also Bachelor i b, Ban- 
neret l C, COMSTANDEB 4, C03IPANI0N 5 , HaB- 
bingeb 2, Hospitallee 3, Templak. 

2636 Massinger Bash/. Lover w. ii, *Knight adventurers 
are allowed Their pages. asb<,2 y>uo'iiiv.Quecncs hxcn.'e. 

Wks. 1873 III. 547 With Knights adventurers I went iii 

quest. 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii, vi. v. (*^5*157?^ 
Gentlemans daughter and heir must be married toa Kni^m 
Barronets eldest son at least. 1706 Phillips, 

Baronet, a Combination of Title, in regard the Baroneunip 



KNIGHT. 


KNIGHTESS. 


IS generally accompany’d with that of the Knighthood j but 
the latter was madea distinct Order by K. Janiesl.,.l‘hese 
Baronets were to have Precedency .. before all ordinary 
Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights 
Batchelors, Land. Oas. No. 2251/3 That Order [of the 
.Thistle], consisting of the Sovereign and Twelve *Knights 
Brethren. 1513 Douglas j^neis n. j. Ii. xILl 12 Quhat 
Marmidon.,Or ^knycht wageor to cruell VHxes. 

■ 11. With adj. (before or after the sb.). *1* Knight 
adventurous = Knicht-ebbant. f Knight caligate 
of arms ; see Caugate, Military (*j* naval^ jpoor) 
knight of Windsor (see 12 b^. 

14M Rolls 0/ Parlt, IV, 346/2 The said Chapelle [of 
St. Ueorge] was founded by the right noble and worthy 
Kyiig Edward the Thridde syn the Conquest., upon a 
Wardein, Chanons, poure Knyghtes, and other Minisires, 
cz^^o Prontp, Parv, :zjqf2 Knyghte awnterows [S. knyht 
a-venlowrs), tiro. 1470-85 Malory Arthur w. xviii. Here 
am I redy, an auentures knyghte that wille fulfylle any 
aduenture that ye wylle desyre. 1577 Harrison Eugland 
n. V. {1877) *• The thirteene chanons and six and tweniie 
poors knights haue mantels of the order (of the garter], 
1724 Lend. Caz. No. 6290/3 First went the Poor Knights. 

12 . Followed by a genitive phrase. 

a. Denoting a special set or class of knights 
(real or by courtesy). 'Y Knight of adventurers ^ 
ICnight-erbant, 'Y Knight of arms (see ii). 
Knight of Grace, a knight of Malta, of a lower 
rank in the order. Knight of Justice, a knight of 
Malta possessing full privileges. Knight of the 
carpet (see Carpet sb, 2 c). d' Knight of the 
chamber = prec. f Knight of the community or 
parliament =^Yi.VL\^t of the Shire (see 4 c). Knight 
of the Round Table, one of King Arthur's knights 
(see Table). 'Y Knight of the Shire (see 4 c). 
\ Knight of the Spur, a knight bachelor. ^Knight 
of the square flag, a banneret. Also, Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance : see quot. 

1530 Palscb. 236/2 *Knyght of adventures, chtudlttr 
errant, H. Walpolk Vertues Anecd. Paint. 

(1786) 1.206 Another person of some note. .was Sir John 
Godsalve, created 'knight of the carpet at the king’s corona* 
lion. 167a Cowell Interpr., * Knights 0/ the Chamber,.. 
seem to be such Knights Batchelors as are made in time of 
Peace, because knighted commonly in the Kings Chamber. 
1788 Piciuresijue Tour thro' Europe 18 The "Knights of 
Justice are alone eligible to the posts of Bailiffs, Grand Pnors, 
and Grand Masters; the*Knights of Grace are competent 
to allexcepting these, c 1400 Yvjaine 4 Gazo. 5 Ywayne and 


— wf kins Arthur with hts knights - , _ 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon, 305 ^Knights of the Spurre. or 
those which generally are known by the name of Knights. 
1718 Motteux Quix. I. xvi, The champion that routed 
them is.. the famous Don Quixote do la Mancha, otherwise 
called the ’•Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

b. Denoting a member of some order of knight- 
hood, as Knight of the B-U’H, Garter, Thistle, 
etc. q. V. Knight of St, John, of Malta, of Ixodes 
5*Hospitalleb 3. Knight of the 7Vw//^»Temp* 
lab. Knight of Windsor, one of a small number 
of military officers {niilitary knights^ of W.) who 
have pensions and apartments in Windsor Castle. 
(From 1797 to 1892 there were also naval knights 
of W, ; cf. IX.) t Also, jocularly, Knight of the 
forked order : see Forked 4 b ; Ktiighl of the order 
of the fork, one who digs with a fork (cf. 12 c). 

a 1500 [see Garter sb. 2]. X530 Palsgr. 236/3 Kmght m 

the order of saynt hlichaelL 2608 Middleton A/oa World, 
my Masters ii. v, Many of these nights 
knight of Windsor. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Great Eat^ 
of Kent 4 Some get their living by their, .feet, as dancers, 
lackeyes, footmen, and weavers, and knigMs of the pubheke 
or common order of the /orke. 1631 T. Cowell 
Trades (1876) 171 A poore Knights place of Windsor, x&m 
UKSBXUcdMdido/Hon. 1. i. You ^re, sir, A Knight of 
Malta, and, as I have heard, Have against the Tur^ 

2704 Collect. Voy. (ChurchilO IH. 6m/i, 8 
led by eight Knights of the Golden Sun. *7“ 

No. 4799/1 The Marquis de Suza.. was lately Install d 
Knight of the Order of St. M.aunce. 1783 
in Nicholas Hist. Ord. Knighthood 6 LcUers 

Patent..for creating a Society or potheiho^ to he calUd 
Knights of the Most Illustrious Order of ^mt 
Naial Chron. IX. 158 Seven Lieutenants of the Hav> are 
to be installed Naval Knights of Windsor. Emerson 

Eng. Traits. Manners Wks. ^Bohn) II. 49 The Knights of 
the Bath take oath to defend injured ladi^ 

c. Forming various jocular (formerly often 

slang) phrases denoting one who is a member ot 
a certain trade or profession, has a certain occupa- 
tion or character, etc. , . , 

In the majority of these the distinctive word is the n.ame 
of some tool or article commonly used by or ^ociated with 
the person designated, and the number of such phrases may 
be indefinitely increased. Examples are: , 

^ Knight 0/ the blade, ‘a Hector or Bully (B. Ek Did. Cant, 
Crew, a 1700). Knight 0/ the brush, a ^ arUsl. 

Knieht of the cleaver, a butcher, t A night of the eollar, 
one who has been hanged. Knight of the cue, a hilliard- 
playcf. ^Knight of the elbow, .a cheating gambler. 
? Knight of the field, a tramp, t Knight of the grammar, 
a schoolmaster, t K night of {the) i^pdusttyiy, jharj^r or 
swindler (F. chevalier dindustne). t A night of he knife, 
a culpursa. Kmght cflhi: ticcdU. a tailor. 

Knight of the pen, a clerk or author. Knight of the pestle, 
^ .d r nf ih* nuilL a writer, author. 


Knight I 

a tapster or publican. T vj 

Knight cf the whip, a coachmaiu Knight of the wheel, a 
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cyclist. Knight of ike suhipping-posi, a sharper or other 
disreputable person. See al^ Knight of the post. 

2885 Longin. Mag.'SAox, 78 A distinguished *knight of the 
brush, c 1554 Interl, Youth in Hazl, Dodsley I L 15 Thou 
didst enough there For to be made 'knight of the collar. 

Graphic 15 Jan. 55/2 The * 'knights of the cue’ keep 
the balls^a*rol)ing.^ Humours Town 92 Sharpers ace 
divided into Bullies and 'Knights of the Elbow. 2508 
Kennedie F ly ting w, D unbar Because that Scotland of 

thy begging irkis, Thow scapis in France to be a *knycht of 
the felde, 169* Washington tr. Miltons Def. Pop, viiL 
^I. s AVks. (1851) 185 A Stipend large enough for a 'Knight 
of the Grammar, or an Illustrious Critlck on Horseback. 
2658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475 Our 
Hucksters Errant, of the Round Table, 'Knights of Indus- 
try. i663 'E.jHE^zzsGzSkewou'difSheeou'dm.Vuj'LetmQ 
commend this ingenious Gentleman to Your Acquaintance ; 
he is a Knight of the Industry'’. 2751 S.mollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) III. lxx3tiv.3io Our hero was a professed enemy to all 
knights of industry. 1624 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. iii, Is 
this, .a 'knight of the knife? .. I meane..a cutputse. 2778 
Foote Trip Calais t. 24 The 'knights of the needle are 
another sort of people at our end of the town. <*2735 
Arbuthnot jFir. Apoih. Wks. 1751 II. m There being no 
part of Mankind, that affords a greater variety of uncommon 
Appearances than the "Knights of the Pestle. \^\-zGentl. 
Jrnl. Mar. a, I know some of your sturdy, tuff "Knights of 
the Quill, your old Soakers at the Cabbalme Font. 1665 ^ 
Head Eng. Rogue xxvL 86 An Oath, which every young 
Thief must observe at his investatton Into the honour of 
one of the "Knights of the Road. 2821 Scott Kenilw. viii, 
When an old song comes across us mcrryold "knights of the 
spigot, it runs away with our discretion. 2822 Sporting 
Mag. XXXIX. 230 A gallant "knight of the thimble. 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Great Eater of Kent 5 Some (live] by 
smoake; as tobacconists, "knights of the vapour, gentlemen 
of the whiffe, esquires of the pipe. xSta Examiner 8 Feb. 
84/2 We cannot too often caution the "Knights of the Whip 
against so dangerous, .a practice. 2819 Scorr Zet. to Son 
Walter 4 Sept, in Lockhart, Blacklegs and sharpers, and 
all that numerous class whom ,, we Icall] "knights of the 
whipping-post, 

o. Knighis of Labour, aa extensive association 
in the United States, embracing many of the Trade 
Unions; Knights of Pythias, -astidtX order, founded 
at Washington in 1864 (Funk Stand. Diet.). 

1886 Harper's Weekly 3 Apr. 213/3 The order of the 
Knights of I-abour was founded in 1869 by five w'orkmen of 
Philadelphia. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. itt. Ivi. 370 
The enormous oiganizaiton or league of trades unions known 
as the Knights of Labour. 

III. 13 . ottrib. and Comb. 

a. With knight-, as knight-martyr \ f knight- 

bairn, a male child ; t knight-cross « knight's 
cross ; + knight-money « knighthood- money \ 

f knight-weed, the dress of a knight ; f knight- 
werod, a band of warriors; f knight -wife, a 
female knight or warrior. 

ct2os Lay. 13326 ^ifmon funde..suer si "cnihc bsrn, i>e 
•Rjeuere feder no ib»d. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Jeru- 
salemCross, called by some the "Knight, or Scarlet Cros^. 
2826 W. E. Andrews Exam. Fox's Cal. Prof, Saints 49 
The condemnation of this .. gentlewoman and "knight, 
martyr. 2643 Prynnb Sov. Power Parlt, il 3t •Knight- 
mony, Ship.mony,wiihsundryotheruDlawfuJlTa.\*es. 2340- 
70 Atisaunder 544 Hee cast of his "Knighiweede, & dopes 
iiym neew. C2205LAY 26766 Al J>a*cmht*weorede fluen an 
heore steden. 1483 Catlu Angl. 205/2 A "knyghte ivyffe, 
militissa. 

b. With knight's, chiefly in names of plants ; 
knight’s cross, Scarlet Lychnis, L. chaJcedonica ; 

•j* knight’s milfoil, a yellow species of Achillea ; 

•j* knight’s pondwort. Water-soldier, Strafiotes 
aloides) knight’s star, -star lily, the amaryl- 
lidaccous gemts Hippcastruni’, f knight’s water- 
sengreen, wort, woundwort » knighfs pond- 
wort. See also Knight’s fee. Knicht-sertjce. 

1760 J. Lee fnlrod. Bat. App. 316 "Knight’s Cross, Lychnis, 
2578 Lyte Dodoensz. cl 143 The second is called.. m Eng. 
libh "Knights Milfoyle; souldters Yeirovv, and yellow 
knichten Yenow. ibid., The first is called .. in English 
Knights worte, Knights wounde worte,or Knightes w.itcr 
woundworte, "Knights Poodewotte, and of some Knights 
water Sengteene. 2855 Loudon's Encycl. Plants 1176 
"Knight's Star. x866 Treas, Bot, 5^/2 The Knight’s Star 
Lily, a genus .. cona^ting of South American and West 
Indian bulbs, reinarkablc for their showy flowers. 

c. With knighten (ME. gen. pi.) : knighten 
court (also knights-court) : see quot. 170X; 
knighten-gild, a gild of knights; knighten- 
milfoil =s to^/z/V milfoiT, knightenspence, 
some local rate ; knightenwoy, a military road ; 
knighten-yarrow » knight's milfoil. 

c 2050 Charter Edw. Confessor in Calendar LeUerbks., 
Guildhall London (1891) HI. 318 Mine men on Anxioce 
cnihlc jiidc {read mine men on Englisce cmhte glide.} 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. cxxix. (Add.^ MS.) If 332 
Agger is an huple of stones or a tokene in \>c hihe umy and 
histories clepiji such awey kny^teneweyclvila/rtmiffrarrmj. 


Dodoens i. cL 143 Yellow knighten . 

other with the thousand leaues, called Knighten MyJfoile. 
1632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 426 King Edgar established 
here without Aldgale a Knigbiengield or Confrery, for 
tfairtccne knights or souldiers. *70* Cowell's Interpr., 
Knighten-Court, Is a Court.Baron or Honor*Court, held 
twice a Year under the Bbhop of Hereford at bU Palace 
there ; wherein those who are Lords of hlanours, and their 
Tcnants..are Suiters. 

Knight (nait), v. Also 3 knijti, 3-4 knijto, 
4 knylit0,...kny3te, [ME., L prec.] irans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 


f a 2300 K, Horn 492 Hit nere nojt forlorn For to knijte 
child Horn. Ibid, 644 Nu is H wile I'soltlc, King, }at nie 
kni^ti woldcst 2362 Lasgl. P. PC. A. 1. 103 And crist king 
of kingeskni?iidelv.n knyhtide] tene.Cherubin and Seniphln 
[etc.]. 2577-87 HouKSHEoC/irurt. III. 1336/1 This man . . was 
knighted by the king. 1627 Drayton Agineouri, etc, 102 
This Drone j’et neucr braue attempt that dat’d, Yet dares be 
knighted. 1723 Addison Sped. No. 299 p 2, 1 was knighted 
in the thirty fifth Year of my Age. 1876 1 . Savudzhs Zion 
in Path xiifS'ix Richard Constable bad been knighted by 
King James. 

Hence Kni'ghted ppl. a. 

2656 S. Holland Don Zara ti. iv. lot That his Isabel and 
Mortimer was now compleated by a Knighted Poet. 2806 
J. H. WvLfE Hist. Eiig. Hen. JY, III. 331 The flood of 
knighted names in the lists of fighting men. 

Kniglitage (nai-teda). [f. Ksiqht sb. + -aoe.] 
a. A body of knights ; the whole body of knights. 
1). A list and account of persons who are knights. 

2840 Doo {title) The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knichmge, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
jii. V.238 He rode thither with bis Anspacb Knightage about 
him, ‘ four-hundred cavaliers 2900 WhiiakePs Peerage 44 
Wherever in the Knightage the husband is styled ‘ Sir', the 
wife, tu conventional usage, has the title ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Dame *. 

Knrght-e’rrant, Pi, knlghts-errant. In 7 
erron. -errand. [See EnnANT a. i.] 

1 . A knight of medieval romance who wandered 
in search of adventures and opportunities for deeds 
of bravery and chivalry. 

23.. Gaw, 4 Gr. Kut. 810 He calde, & sone her com A 
porter. .fi:haylsed|>ekny3terraunt, a i^^Sir Degrev.i^zt 
Jondur ysa kny^the errauni. 2613 Shelton Quix, i. (1652) 
a The Knight*Errant that is lovelesse, resembles . . a body 
withoutasouL iI^iBrome Wks.2873111. 

394 Never did Knight Errants . . merit more of their Ladies. 
17x3 Steele No. 540? 4 In Fairy -land, where knights- 
errant have a full scope to range, 2713 Berkeley Guard, 
No. 83 ? 5 From what giants and monsters would these 
knight-errants underfake to free the world ? 2847 Prescott 
Peru (1850) II. 224 A cavalier, in whose bosom burned the 
adventurous spirit of a knight-errant of romance. 

attrib. 2768-74 Ti/CKCR Zt. Nat. (183^) 1. 668 This knight- 
errant humour of seeking adventures and perilous encounters. 
18^ W. Cory Lett, d- yrnls. (1897) 223 The armies which 
resisted Bonaparte, and made us the knight.crrant nation. 

2 . transf One compared to a knight-errant in 
respect of a chivalrous or adventurous spirit. 
Sometimes used in ridicule, with allusion to the 
character or actions of Don Quixote. 

(2597 Shaks. a Hetu lY, v. iv. 24 Come, come, you shce- 
knight-arranl, come.] 2752 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 1x5 Descartes was a knight errant in philosophy, per- 
petually mistaking windmills for giants, a 1857 R. A. 
Vaughan Essays ^ Rem. (2858) 1. 38 Reason was the knight, 
errant of speculation. 

Hence Kaiffht-o'rraatinfir gerund or pr. pp/e,, 
playing the part of a knight-errant. 

x86o Gen. P. Thomtson Audi Alt. Ill, evii. ax You are 
not to go out knigbt-erranting in all corners of the town. 

Knight-eTrantry. [f. piec. + -by,] 

1 . The practice of a knight-errant ; the action of 
knights who wandered in search of adventures. 

, 2654 Gaxtos Pleas. Notes 9 This order of Knight-errantry 
is very ancient; when there were but three persons in the 


appear a 

Chivalry (1874) 9 They achieved deeds of valour . . only 
recorded in the annals of knight-errantry. 2860 Adler 
Fauriels Prim. Poetry xv. 342 In the poetical monuments 
of Southern France I find the most ancient indications of 
knight-eiiantr>'. 

attrib. 1645 Evelyn Diary ii Age,, The prizes being dis- 
tributed by the ladies after the knigbt-enrantry way. 

2. Conduct resembling that of a knight-errant ; 
readiness to engage in romantic adventure. Often 
depreciative : Quixotic behaviour. 

1659 Calling 204 But to anticipate the Pro* 
posal, to go in quest of such Opportunities, looks with them 
like a piece of Knight-errantry. 1712 Steele .T/rr/. No. i63 
? 5 It IS a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry’ to enter the Lists 
against so many armed Pedagogues, 2831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) IL XV, 73 The charge of knight errantry which New- 
ton bad made against Leibnitz.. for challenging the English 
to the solution of mathematical problems. x8^ Wiiirrit'K 
Prose Wks. (1889) H- 4*7 T^^^ spiritual kni^i-crrantry 
which undertakes the championship of every novel project 
of refotm. 

3. The body of knight-errants. rare. 

2860 C. Sangster Hesperus, etc. 35 He, Prince of Love's 
knight-errantry. 2873 Tennyson Gareth 613 That old 
knight-errantry \Vbo ride abroad and do but whai they will. 
Kniglft-eTrantsllip. rare. [See -SHU’.] 
The condition or personality of .a knighl-err.nnt. 

2640 Brome spar agts Carden i.ili, Wks.1873 HI. i25My 
house shall bee no enchanted Castle to delaine your Knight- 
errandship from youradvcniures. 1736 Lediard Life Marl, 
borough I. so There was a more daring set of People, with 
whom HLs Knight-Enantship lud to encounter, 

Kn^litess (nai’tcs). rare. [f. Knight sb. + 
-Esskj a, A woman who fights like a knight 
b- A female member of a knightly order, c. The 
wife of a knight. 

<xiS53 Udall Royster D. iv. vih. (Arb.) 78 Too il agalne, 
my knightesses, downe with them alU 2693 tr. Emilianne's 
Hist. Monasi. Ord. IL iL 338 The Ord^ of the Nuns 
Knighie5>es, Sword-bearers ol St, James in Spain- 2843 
Mirror II. 161/2 There Is reason to believe that as well as 
Knights there were knlghtvjjrz, or ladles, of that order. 
2845 Disraeu.S'^^^iVu. ii, Thu ' honourable baroRctcs3*..or 
,thc ‘honourable knigbtess*. 
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KNIGHTSHIP. 


KNIGHTFtTLLY. 

Kni’ghtfully, adv, ttoiict<vd~ [cf. manfully^ 

Like a knight, bravely. . ^ 

184s Neale Min'. Faith 82 Gallantly and knightfully They 
toil'd the live-long day. . , va r 

Knight-head (nsrtihe d). Naat. ■&. One of 
two large timbers in a vessel that rise obliquely from 
the keel behind the stem, one on each side, and 
support the bowsprit, which is fixed between them; 
called also bollard timbers, f b. A windlass-bitt 
{ 06 s.). +c. = Knight 8 (o^r.). 

1711 W. Sutherland ShifiuiU. Asust. its They are 
reev'd through Knight-heads, and 50 h.'dd home. *7 ^ 
FavCOSEr Diet. Marine (1759), Knight’Hcadx., two strong 
pieces of timber, fixed on the opposite Sides of the main-de^, 
a little behind the fore-mA-ist . . .They are .sometimes called the 
bits,!inA in this sense their upper parts only are denominated 
knight-heads,, .being formerly embelUshed with a figure de- 
signed to resemble a human head. . . A uif^ht-heads^y/^ also 
a name formerly given to the lower je^tr-blocks, which were 
then no other than bits. 1883 Cent. Mag. Oct. 946/a Her., 
bows would be burled in a smother of foam clear to the 
knicht-head-j. 

t'Kni'glitliea, -hede. Oh. Also kmht-, 
kni^t-, etc. tsee Knight sh.') ; 4 -ed(0, 5-6 S(. 
-herd. [f. Knight sfi. r- -HE.in. Cf. next.] 

1. The rank of a knight : =Knichthoou 2. 
ci3»s AMk Horn. 139 A kniht That thoru kind was bond 

and thralle Bot knihthed gat he wit catelle. X47S Rau/ 
Ca/V^ear 960 Schir Rauf gat rewaird to keip his Knicht- 
heid. 1500-20 Dunbar Ttiniamcnt 56 To comfort him, or 
he raid forder, The DeviU off knychlhcid gaif him order. 

2 . The vocation of a knight: = Knighthood 3. 
e 137s Sc. Leg, Saints xvi.(ilfn^rfflfrMe)7p To kfnlychthed 

hyre brul)ir lazare Halelyhyme g.ife,4?t lytil rocht Of landls. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos IvL *53 He hadde lefte his ofTyce and 
hadde taken hym self to the fayttes of knygthed. cr^oo 
Lattccloi 822 He goith ymong them in his hie curage,i\s he 
that had of knyghihed the wiage. 

3. Knightly character or accomplishments: « 
Kntghthood 4. 

a\2S^ Cursor M . 8422 To be lered him-self to lede, Wit 
clerge bath and wit knlghlhede. c *400 Deitr. Troy 3549 
Of knighibede to count here was the dene floure. 1450-70 
Colagro^ ff Gazo. 376 Thai war courtes and ccuth ihair 
knyghihed to kyih. 15x3 Douglas yRueis vi. vi. 3-9 Ene.as, 
ful of pieie and knychtheid. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
575 Suppois he w'as of all knychtheid the floure. 

4. A body of knights, or X-. militia) of fight* 
ingmen: = Knighthood 5. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxix, Cpiacidas) 68 A knycht calltt 
placydas Prynce of his knychied was. 1382 WvctiP ^er. 
viii. X The sunne, and the moone< and nl the knyjthed [1388 
kny^thod, L tnilitia) of heuene. 

Knighthood (naiTihud). Forms: 1 cnihthfid; 
3- kniht-, etc. (see Knight), 3-6 hod, -hoda, 5-6 
-hoode, 6- hood. [OE. mihthdd^ f, aiUit boy, 
lad + -had -hood. In ME. following the current 
sense of Knight.] 

X (OE. etiih/hdd.) +1, Boyhood, youth. Ohs^ 

r893 K. 2ELFRED Eoct/f. xxxvilb § 5 pa liwile pe hit on 
cnihthade biff, & swa, foiS eallnexio^oohad. ricooiEtfRic 
Cram. ix. iZ.) 56 Puhis, cniht offffe cnihtnad. 

H. (ME. and mod.Hng.) 

2. The rank or dignity of a knight. 

a J3cx> K Horn 440 pat he me jive dubbing panne is mi 
kralhod Iwentin to kni^lhod 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 
222 Kinghod and km5ihod..Helprhnou3t to heuene. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. Vdl, c. 31 Preamble, Diveis of the Kmges 
Subgiettes .. ar commaunded .. to take uppon them »he 
honour & degree of Knychthode. 2597 Shaics. 2 Hen. /K, 
V. iii. 132, 1 would not take a Knighthood for my Fortune. 
1617 Morvson Itin. 11. 277 A gentleman . .who had long 
been earne.stly ambitious of the honour of Knighthood. 
1733 Pope Hor. Sat. ii. i. 22 You’ll gain at least a Knight- 
hood, or the Cays. 1885 Pail Mall G. 24 Feb. 9/x U is 
expected that .several knighthoods will be conferred. 

b. iransf. Applied to one having this rank ; 
a knight. 

1598 Shak.s. Merry JK v, v, 76 tThe Garter] Buckled 
below falre Knight-hoods bending knee. 

C. With poss. pron. as a mode of address. 
xSxS Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, I only desired to know if 
your knighthood propo.sed the chivalrous task, 
d. The ceremony of knighting a person. 

17XX Madox Exch. i. 2 There Coronations, Marriages 
and Knighthoods of the King's Children, .were celebrated. 

3. The profession or vocation of a knight. 

e 1325 Song Mercy 155 in E. E. P. (1862) 123 Corleis 
knihlhod and clergye ... Are now so loled in rybaudye. 
X48t Caxton Myrr. 1. vi. 31 Yf the siudyelof science] wente 
out of flraunce, knyghthode wold goo after. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. 11 . 1, i. 75 By that, and all the riles of Knjght-hood 
else, Will I make good against thee.. What I haue spoken. 
1700 Drvden PaL Arc in. 10 The champions. .Who 
knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry. s8$6 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i86o) I. 145 Thc^old virtues of knight- 
hood — its truth and honour, its chastity and courage. 

fb. (tr. L. //rf/rV/rr.) Military service; soldiery; 
warfare. Ohs. 

1382 Wycuf 3 Cor. X. 4 *1116 armers of cure kny3thod ben 
not fleischly. — 2 Tim. ii. 4 No man holdinge kny3thod to 
God IVulg. militans Deo], inwl.ippith him silf with worldli 
nedis. c 2450 ir. De huitaiione ni. 1. 122 pw frayl lif, hat is 
all temptacion and kni^thode. 1535 Coverdale vi. 

4 Then shal the swerde of my knyghthode \_militiz mes\ 
go thorow thy sydes. xss* Huloet, Knighthode, militia, 

4. The character and qualities appropriate to 
a knight ; chivalrousness. 

1377 Lancl. P- pi. B. xviil 96 Cursed caytyue ! knijthod 
wa-s It neuere To mj^ido a ded body, c 1386 Chaucer 
MonKs T. 652 He was of knyghlhod and of fredom flour. 


CX4SO Merlin 56 Thtr Fendragon dide merveloise knyght- 
hode a-monge his enmyes. 15*3 Ld. Bekncrs Froiss. I, 
ccxcviii. 441 The noble knighthodie that was in them recon- 
forted them. 1865 KiKcslcy Herew. iii, Would it crow and 
bear the noble fruit of ‘gentle, vc^ perfect knighthood ’? 
1873 HaMertoh Intell. Life viii. it. (1876) 290 The perfect 
knighthood of Sydney. 

5. The collective body of knights; a company of 
knights. Knighthood-errant (cf. Knighx-ekbant). 
; X377 Lan'gl. P. pi. B. Prol, xi6 The kyng and kny3ihode 
and clergye bothe Ca.Men bat comune shulde hem>self 
fyndtt. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes xx b. By whiche 
, .the people be susieyned the kuyghtehode multiplied and 
the hou.se.s full of richesse. 1605 Chapman, etc. Easitv. Hoe 
V, The knighthood now-a-days ate nothing like the knight- 
hood of old lime. 1850 Tennvsos Cui$tcvere I was 
first., who drew The knighthood-errant of thi.s realm ,. 
together under me. 1&74 ^K'E.'B.nShort Hist.Xi, § 4. 76 It was 
against the centre of this formidable position that William 
arrayed his Norman knighthood. 

t b. (tr. L. militia.) Military force, host. Ohs. 
138* WvcLiF Isa. xiit. 4 The Lord of ostes comaundide to 
the kny^thod of the kataile. — Luhe ii. 13 A multitude of 
heuenly kny^thod, heriynge God, and scyinge, Glorie be in 
the hi^este thingis to God. — Acts vii, 42 To scrue to the 
knyjthod of heuene. 

6. attrib. i*knighthood-money, a fine exacted 
from personswho refused tobeknighted. (Abolished 
by Act 16 Chas. I, c. 20.) 

^1670 Wood Life Jan. an. 1643 (O. H. S.) I. 79^ He was 
fined in October 1630 for refusing the honour of knighthood, 
a matter then lately brought up to obtaine money for his 
majesties u.se. This money which was paid by all persons 
of 40/f. per an. that refused to come in and be dub'd knights, 
was called kntghthood-moncy. 

Knvghtify, v. nonce-wd. trans. = Knight v. 
i6Sa Mrs. Bf.km Round. heads v. i, I wonder with what 
Impudence Noll and Dick could Knightifie your husbands. 

Knrghting, vbl. sb. [f. Knight t/. t-ingI.] 
The aciioii of making one a knight; the fact of 
being knighted. 

1550 CuowiEV Ej>igr. 491 Woulde God all our knlghtes 
dyd mindc coUngc no more, than this Colier iR'd knyghiyng. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 308 The Honor of taking arme-% 
(which in our present idiom may be calld Knighting). 1705 
Hearne Collect. 28 Sept. (O. H. S.) 1. 50 Upon the Knight- 
ing of Dr. Hann's and. .Dr. W™ Read. 1876 Freeman 
Harm. Canq. V. xxiit. 324 Randolf of Chester was at 
Henry's kni.chting, and did homage to David. 

b. attrib.^ as hnightin^-s‘ivord\ t 
money » knighthood-money. 
xfiaS Cri. h Ti>«r2 C/ms. / (1848) xjOn Monday, 
Maurice Abbot., had the maidenhead of the king's knighting 
sword. 1641 yrnls. Ho Comm. XI. 145 For the Judges, 
untowhich theCousiderationof Knighting-money is referred. 
+ Kni'gh-tless, a. Oh. rare. [f. Knight sb. 
+ -LESS.] Unbecoming a knight ; \inknightly. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. t. vl. 4x Thou cursed mUcreaunt, That 
hastwith knightlesse guile- - Faue knighthood fowly shamed, 
? i-j . . Ld. Ingram xxiii. in Child Ealla^ij 111. Ixvi E. X34/2, 
1 laugh at the knightless sport That 1 saw wt my ee. 
Knightlihood, -ness, etc. : see Knighti.v a. 
Knightlike (noi-tlaik), a. and adv. [See 

-LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a knight ; knightly. 
CX435 Wyntoun Cr<7». vn. viii. 20 In Torncmeniis, and 

JustyngU, And mony oJ>ir Knychllyk Thyngis. 1574 Hel- 
LOWES Cueuards Fam, Ef-. (1577; 204 Agreeable to the last 
rule, wliich was the better and more Knightlike, xfiia 
Dbavton Paly-olb. xii. 202 That great and puissant Knight 
(in whose victorious daj'cs Those knicht-like deeds were 
done). 1847 Tennyson Pr/wc. iv.577 Heknighthkeinbis cap 
instead of casque, .assumed the Prince. 

B. adv. 4= Knightly atfz/. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 53 Thai mantemyt that gret 
melle So knychtlik apon athir sj'de, c 1470 Henky IVaUace 
IX. 1047 Rycht knychtlik he thaim kend, In tliat jornay 
oihir to wyn or end. <2x6.19 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 22 If he die. he knight-like dies in blood. x6o8 
Scott Marm. 111. xviii. If, knight-like, he de.spises fear. 
Enightling (nsrtliiji. rare. [See -ling.] A 
petty knight. 

1640 Bbome Sparagus Garden iir. iv. Wks. 1873 HI. 159 
Tis such a Knighiling, He but give yec his Character, and 
he comes, I warrant thee. 1845 Lives Ettg. Saints, Aelred 
iv. 57 It was found that every knightling po^scs^ed not only 
a castle, but a seal, like the king of England him&elf. 

Knightly (n9HIi),<r. £f. Knight jA + -lyI.] 

I. (pE. tl. BoyUb. Ohs. 

a xooo Prose Life Guthlac\\.KOc}oA\eveCi 12 Ne he cnihllice 
galnysse n®s begangende, 

II. (ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2. Having the rank or qualities of a knight ; 
noble, chivalrous. Now rare. 

X382 WycLiF 2 Macc. viit. 9 A kni3tl3’ man, and in thingus 
of batcil most expert 2390 Gower Conf. I. 184 Elda the 
kinges Chamberlein, A knyblly man after bis iawe. c X430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. Ixiii. (1869) 173 He is michel the 
more corageows after, and the more kmghtUch. 1813 Byron 
C/i. Har. Add. Pref , He was. .knightly in his attributes. 

3. Of things, actions, etc.; Of, belonging to, 
suitable, or appropriate to a knight. Knightly 
fee = Knight’s fee. 

CX375 .5V. Leg, Saints xxxVti. (George) 386 His knychtly 
clcthjng..he gef awayforgodis sak, ^^1480 Henryson Test. 
Cres. 519 For knichtly jxietie and memorial! Of fair Cresseii 
X590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. x As one for knightly giusts and 
fierce encounters fitt c 1630 Risdon .Ywri'. Devon § 334 
(xSio) 346 William Fitz-Morice held Hagington by one 
knightly fee, 2700 Dryoen Theod. Honoria 380 Preferr'd 
above the rest, By him with knightly deeds. 2834 L. Ritchie 
IF and. by Seine 55 The use of the knightly sword or lance. 


4. Consisting or composed of knights. • 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 127 The kiiighilr 
order had taken no part in the diet. 1877 Miss Yo.vce 
Cameos IV. xii. 131 The romances of chivalry which were 
the delectation of the knightly world in those days 
Hence Xnl’ghtlihood (f -hede), JCal'ghtU- 
ness, knightly condition or qualities. 

1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 212 Wherof his knyhtlihiede hyit 
contended overaL 1596 Spensek F. Q. iv. viL 45 Some 
gentle swainc..Traindvp in feates of annes and knphtli- 
ne-s-se. 2890 ‘^Elian Pmucz* ' O f 7 oyous Card ii, 47 Sir 
Tristram yearned to largely breathe again Sh.Trp air inlpint- 
ing of knightlihood. 2900 Longm. Mag. July 227 Scott 
has created for us a true type of Saracen knighiliness in 
ibe TaUvtnan. 

Knightly (noi-tU),a(/z/. [f. K night ji. + -m 2] 
After we fashion of, or in a manner befitting, 
a knight ; gallantly, chivalrously. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 2085 A riadne, God . . syndc 50W 
grace . . to defende & knyghtly slen ^oure fo. c 1477 

Caxton yason 79 b, They dyde so knyghtly and chcuaulei- 
busly. XS93 Shaks. Ridu //, 1. iit. 12 Say., why ihoa 
c6m>t thus knightly clad in Armes? xSzx-Bvron IFerner 

IV. i, Whose plume nods knightlicr? 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 40 He., Made such excuses as he might, and 
these Full l^ightly without scorn. 

Knight Marshal (a title of certain marshals 
who were knights) : see MabshalI 
Knight of the post. [i. e. (?) of the whipping- 
post or pillory : see quots.] A notorious perjurer; 
one who got his living by giving false evidence; 
a false ball. 

2580 E. Knight Trial Truth 39b, Men, ..who will not 
let to sw'earc vpon a booke, .. beyng hyred tlierevnto for 
money.,cal!ed.. Knlghtes of the poste, more fitter for the 
Gallowes, then to Hue in a common wealth where Christ is 
professed. 259* Chettlb Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) n A 
knight of the post, whome in times past 1 haue seen as 
highl)^ promoted as the pillory. xs9a Naske P. Penilesse, 
A Knight of the Po.st, .. a fellow that will sweare you any 
thing lor twelve pence. 2597 Discov. Knights Post B, 
Knightes of the Poste, Lords of lobs pound, and heires 
apparant to the pillory*: who are ready to bnlle men out of 
prison. 2641 Bkome Joviall Cresv Wks. 1873 HI. 366 He 
was taken up a Knight o' the Post; and so he continued, 
till he was degraded at the whipping-post, a 1716 Blackall 
IPks, (X723) 1. 330 When once Men have by frequent u.se 
lost the reverence that is due to an Oath, they easily 
become Knights of the Post and may be hir’d to swear any- 
tliinj^. 2772 Wesley IP’ks. (1872) XI. 45 Does not the 
publisher . . deserve to lose his ears more than a common 
knight of the post? 1819 R. CuAtSiUS 7 as. K, 13a They 
hired knights of the post, who were evidences against him. 

Kni’glxt-setrvice. Also knight’s service. 

1. Under ihe Feudal System; The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a condition 
of holding his lands ; hence, the tenure of land 
under the condition of performing military service. 

a. X439 Rolls of Farit. V. 31/2 Eny of j’ouresald Comunes, 
holdynp of you by Knyghtes serx'ice. c 2500 Corte Barune 
in hook 0/ Brome 155 If they holde be skwage, that is 
knytes serwyce. 25x3 Morb in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
774 He hath nothing by dissent holden by kmghtes scrx-ice, 
but by sodge. 2628 Coke On Litt, i. 74 Tenure by homage, 
fealty & Eveuage, is to hold by Knights Seruice. 

e. c 2500 Corte Barune in Book <f Brome sss Thechylde.. 
Jjat holdith be bat tenuer of knyte serwlsse. 2523 Fn2HERB. 
Surv. II b, What fees they holde . . and whedcr it be by 
socage or by knight seruyee. 2767 Rlackstonf, Comnu II. 

V. 63 This tenure of knight-service had all the rnarks of 
a strict and regular feud. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. x.. 
305 As a .special boon to tenants by knight-service, their 
demesne lands are freed from all demands except semce in 
the field. 2876 Dicuy Real Prop. i. 39 Tenure /rr mitiUaw, 
in chivalry or by knight-service. 

2. fig. Such service as is rendered by a knight ; 
hence, good service. 

0. a 27x6 South Serm. VI. vi. (R.), He [the devil] never 
knights any one, but he expects more than kmghts-service 
from him m return. 

8. 267s tr. Mnc/ilavelli's Prince (iZBg) 263 , 1 ha.\& aon^ 

you knight-service. 1874 T. Haroy Farfr- Mad. Lroxvd 
I, XXV, 283 Doing the mistress of the farm real knight- 
service by ibis voluntary contribution of his labour. 
Kni gilt’s fee. Under the Feudal System : The 
amount of land for which the services of an armed 
knight were due to the sovereign. 

Historical writers now agree that the different knights 
fees were not equal in extent (see quots. 1876, 1895); whether 
they were approximately equal In value is still doubtful. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 309 How meuy knyyene 

fees, how meny teme lond [etc,]. 1427 Rolls of Parlt.l^ . 
318/2 Ye subsidees of j'e saide Knyghtes Fees with yf 
rate yrof. 24W Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxii. 246 marg., vuj. 
hydes m.ake a knyghtes fee, by the whiche reason, a kn;^his 
fee shuld welde. c.lx. acres. 2602 36 Com- 

monly thiiTie Acres make a farthing land, niue_ farthings 
a Cornish Acre, and foure Cornish Acres a Knight’s fee. 
jj6t Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. iL 251 note, The relief ot a 
barony was twelve times greater than that of a knight s-fee 
2876 UicBY Real Prop. 1 . 36 Where land is held by military 
service everyportion amounting to twenty pounds in annual 
value constitutes a ‘ knight's fee for which the servient 
a knight fully armed and equipped must be rendered. 1895 
PoLtocK & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 235 The term 
‘knight’s fee’ doe.<; not imply any particular acreage Ot 
land. The knight’s fee is no unvarying areal unit; some 
fees are much larger than others. 

Knightship (nsi tjjip). [See -SHIP.] 

1. ta. The performance of a knight or soldier; 
military service. Obs. fb. Knightly character; 
valour. Obs, c. The rank or position of a knight ; 
knighthood, d. The territory of a knight. 
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/iti7S Co//. Hem, 243 Cnihtsclpe [L. mUiiia\ is mannes 
IiT upen eorSe. c 1205 26747 Cu 5 e 5 eouwer cniht-scipe. 

c 1315 Poem^ Times Ediv. II 265 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
335 Knihtshipe is acloied and deolfulliche iKiiht; Kunne 
a &py nu breke a spere, he shal be mad a kniht. c 1330 R, 
Brunne Chrott, (Rolls) 14405 Of knyght-schipenobely 
he proued. x6zoin Crt. 6* Times Jos, / (i849) II. 214 Sir 
James Whitelocke is gone to be judge of Wales and Chester, 
which place came not to him gratisj though perhaps his 
knjghtship was cast into the bargain. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 123 A. .government, .formed out of 
the several knightships which were now become absolute 
and independent sovereignties. 

2 . With poss. pron, as a title or form of address. 

1694 Motteux Rahelais v, v. (1737) 17 We have not the 
Honour to be acquainted with their Knightships. 1831 
Keeks^e 307 Gout and sixty well.spent years Had made 
his knigbiship tame. 

t Knightte. 06 s. rare. In 4 kny5tt0. [f. 
Knight s6 . + -ty: but perh. some error.] 
A knight*s estate or property. 

'H'icuv IVks. (1880) 384 In be same wise as 
baron or thekny^teoccupiejj&gouerneb lus baronrye or his 
knyjtte, so after |>e amortesynge occupied h® clerke..ke 
same lordeschip. 

Knill, obs. form of Knell. 

fKnip, V. Sc, Obs. rare. [Parallel to Gnip, 
Nip ; cf. LG. and Du. knippen to clip, snip ; also 
north, dial. Knep, knipe to nibble.] traits. Of 
cattle: To bite or crop (grass). AXso absot. 

1500-30 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 13 With gentill horss quhen 
I wald knyp, Than is thair laid on me ane quhip. 1513 
Douglas ^nets x». Prol. 94 As far as catal . . Had in thar 
pastur eyt and knyp nsvay. 

fKmp-knap. Obs. rare-^, [Redupl., app. 
based on Knap sb . ; cf. snip-snap.^ 

1599 Harsnet Agst. Davelt 179, I told him.. that if he 
would not leave 1 would set such a paire of kuip-kn.aps 
upon him as should make him rue it. [z6oo Darrell Detect. 
Harsnet 128 Wee are to observe heere that Shepheard 
threatened Somers with a Payre of Knip-Knaps if he were 
in a Fit again.] 

Knipper, variant of Nipper. 


Knipperdolling (nrp3rd(iliq). Ch.Hist. Also 
6 onipper-, kuiper-, 6-7 -dolin(g, -dollin. An 
adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, a leader 
of the Munster Anabaptists in 1533-35 > Ana- 
baptist ; hence, a religious fanatic. 

*594 Nashc Uu/oyi* Trav. 56 All the Crue of Ciilpper- 
dolvngs and Muncers. a 1600 Hooker £cc/. Pol. ynt. vt. 
§ 14 some Kniperdolingi with his retinue, must take this 
work of the Lord in hand. 1653 J* LfCBURN Tr^'ed ^ C^t 
107 Tyrants, Travtors, Murderer^, Knipperdoungs. 1690 
D’Urfev Collin's Walk r. 38 Hold, quoth Collin, I am not 
such a KnipperdoIIin ; Not to allow . . That you are stronger 
of your hands. (1833 Scott Pei>eyjl xliv, Four Germans., 
right Knipperdohngs and Anabaptists.] 

Knipperkin, variant of Njpperkin. 
tKnipae, v. Sc. Obs. rare-'. In 6 knypse. 
[prob. a. G. knipsen in same sense.] trans. To 
strike sharply, to rap. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/, i. Wks._iS4« I. m 7 Rocketa. war 
rent, typpetis war tome, crounis war knapped [J/o« c#. 
knypsed]. 

Knit (nitl, v. Forms : i onyttan. 3-4 knut- 
te(n {/£), 4 kneotte(u, 4-5 knotte(n, 4-6 knyt- 
te, knyt(e, knitte, 6- knit {dial, kuet). Pa. t. 
I cnytte, 3-4 knutta(rV), 4 knette, 4-5 knyt(te, 
4- knit knot), 5-6 knytted, 5- knitted. 

Pa. pple. I (ss)o'syiBd, 3 i-knut, 4 i-, y-knyt, 
(y-kuitte), 4-6 (-9 dial^ knet, (5 -tte, -te), 
onyt, knyt, (-ytte,-y3t, -ut(t], 4-5 knytted, 4- 
knitted, knit. (4-7 knitt(e, 6 nit, 7 knite). / 3 . 
Pa. e. 6- ittortk. dial.) knat. Pa. pple. 3 i-ouut- 
ten, i-onute. 5-6 (9 dial, and a«/;.) knitten. 
lOE, cityllaiij weak vb. — MDu. and MLG. knutleity 
G. knutten -.-O'Xe.v.i. Hmittjan, f. stem hiiitt-, of 
OE. cnatta, Ksor sb. The pa. pple. is regularly 
ktiilicdj contr. knit ; but kiuttcn, after the analogy 
of strong vbs., has also been used, and (in the north) 
a strong pa. t. knat’, cf. sit, sat, silteit.\ 

4 1 . traits. To tie in or with a knot j to tie, fasten, 
bind, attach, join, by or as by knotting. With 
cogn. obj. to knit a knot, arch, and dial. 

ciooo^LFRicGmm. xxxvi.(Z.)2i4 Iccn^te.wf^/A c 2000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 218 Cnyte mid anum onede on anum 
ctenan Hnenan clahe. a 1335 After. R. 396 hmn knut his 
kurtel uorte hahben J>ouht of one J?inge. exaso Hast Meta, 
13 Beo )>e cnot icnuie anei? of wedlac. 137? Lascu P , PI. 

Prol. x6g To bugge a belle of br3SSe..And knilten on 
a colere..And hangen it vp-on cattes hals. CX386 
Chaucer Man 0/ Lam's T. 209 Thou knyttestlxL r. kneUestJ 
ihee ther ihou art nat recejmed. X4.. in Pol. Rel. 4- L. 
Poems (1S66) 249 Cryst for vs on croys vs-as knet. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert iSurteei;) 1356 For him behoued knyt ]>c knott 
[of monkhoodl X533 Fitzhfrb. Husb. i 122 Ihrc or four 
^olentc.s that the bees may knUte theyr combes >mto. 1536 
Tisdale Acts x. ti A create shete knytt at the nil. corners. 
XC9S Shaks. IV. i. 42, I kmt my hand-kcrcher a^ut 
your browes. 1607 Hiehos H ks. L 404. ^he first 

marriage that eucr was; the Lorde Himselfcknit the knot, 
1607 Drydes yirg, P^i‘ viii. 107 Knit with three Knots 
tS Fillets, knit 'em simight. 17.. Ploughman u ^riBurng 
ll^ks His carters knit below his knee, 1805 Log H. ,V. A. 
‘/’w/ee’ 21 Oci. in Nicolas DisI.iVelsoniiS,^6)\ll, iSqnoie, 
Kniuing fore and mizen rigging, and securing the roasw. 

fb To fasten Up, shut up. Cf. loaandb. Oos. 
1398 Trevisa Sartk. De P, R, xvtr. clxx.xv. (1495) 726 




His tonge is b'ounden and knytted. c *400 Rom, Rose 2092 
Alfe my Jowelle loke and knette, I bynde undir this Utel 
keye. Seven Sag. (P 4 677 Ye have hys tonge cnyt. 

4;z46o Tormneley Mysf. uu 451 Now ar the weders cest and 
cateractes knyt. 1509 Pari, Dezyltes xxiii, Thy conclusyon 
knytteth me so feruently. 

t c. To geld (a ram) by tying the scrotum. Obs. 
x6orj Topsell Pottrfl Beasts (1658) 482 Then do they use 
to knit them {rams], and so, in time, their stones, deprived 
of nourishment. .by reason ofkmtting, do dry and consume 
away. z;;r44-5o W. Ellis Mod. Hushaudm. IV. 1. 129 
When he is five years old, he is to be knit and fatted off. 
t d. tn/r. To attach itself, adhere. Obs. 

X57Z Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvi. 11 Heereunto knitteth 
rightuousnesse, as the effect of the cause. 

2 . trails, f a. To knot string in open meshes so 
as to form (a net) ; to net. Obs. 

eiz^S, Eng. Leg. I. 436/168 A.<e man knut a net : bknut 
swijie harde and htronge- <t 1687 Waller Mrs, Baughton 
Wks. {2730) 41 Those curious nets,, thy slender fingers knit. 

b. To form (a close texture) by the interlooping 
of successive series of loops of yarn or thread. 

Now thechief specific sense. App. so called froma general 
resemblance to the formation of network. 

1530 Palscr. 599/2, 1 knyt boneties erhosen. 2592 Shaxs. 
Two Gent, tii. t. 312 She can knit him a stocke. x66o Seas. 
i Exhort. II In Knitting, and Sewing of garments. 2776 
i Adam Smith N. i. xi. tn. (1869) I. 259 In the time of 
! Edward IV. the art of knitting stockings was probably not 
knotvn in .. Europe. 2834-7 Southey T terrible Knitters, 
We knat quon>e wosset stockings. 2865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 288, I have knitted myself a pair of garters. 
1889 N, W. Line. Gloss. s.v., Oor Sarah’s knitten jards 
an' yards on it. 

C. absol. or intr. To do knitting (as in b). 

J530 P.VLSGR. 599/2, I knyt, as a m.Tite maker knytteth. 
1592 Shaks. Two Gent, iil l 310 Item she can knit. 1859 
Dickens T. Tvjo Cities iii. xv, A number of women, busily 
knitting. 

3 - traits. To interlock, interlace, intertwine ; to 
twine, weave, or plait together, arch, or Ohs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur kwu xxit, Kynge Mark .and sire 1 
Tristram toke eyther other by the handes hard knyt to | 
gyders. 1536 Ptlgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) X39 The aungcll 
sate downe knyt roddes. (c wrought on y basket. 7634 
Milto.n Comus 143 Cow, knit hands. Ibid. 862 In iwUied 
braids of lilies knitting The loose train of thy amber-dropping 
hair. 

4 . To draw closely together; to contract in 
folds or wrinkles ; + to clench (the fist). 

C2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 270 This Palamon gan knyite 
his browes tweye. ^2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ A ymo/t L 48 
He frompeled his forhede and knytted his browes, 1593 
SiMKS. 2 Hen, VI, lit. i. 15 He knits his Brow, and sbewes 
an angry Eye. 260* Marstow Antonio's Rev. v. i. Wks. 
i 3 s 6 1 . 132 They all. .knit their fists at him. x6xx Cotcr., 
s'Aeroupir, a Hor»e to knit, or draw vp, or gather togither, 
his hinder parts, 27x0 TlaZ/erNo. 253 f 8 May a ^Ian knit 
his Forehead into a Frown? 1817-18 CoBBETT^rrirf. £/. S, 
(1822) 41, April t8. Cold and raw. .. 'I'he Iambs don’t play, 
but stand knit up, 1874 Burnand Time iv. 34 Knitting 
his eyebrows. 

b. intr. said of the brows. 
i8i< (see Knutinc ppi.a,]. iSSa J. Grant C<T//.<j/‘C//<2r</ 
XX, His brows knit and Ms eyes loured. 

5 . trails. To make compact or firm by close con- 
traction Of consolidation of parts ; to make close, 
dense, or hard ; to compact ; to concentrate. 

1433 Jas. I Kingis Q. exciv. Go litill tretise .. And pray 
the reder..Ofhisgudne'.ethy brukilnese to knytt. CX560 
A. Scott Poems tS. T. S.) ii. 31 William wichtiar wes of 
cor'.s Nor Sym, and bettir kniuin. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 19 
Knitting all his force, (hej got one hand free. 2607 Markham 
Caval. I. (2617) 4 The . . sharpenesse . . [of] winter .. will 
. .harden and knitte Mm [a foal], a 2848 R. W. Hamilton 
Reto. <]• Puniskm. v. 231 With striving we knit our suength. 
187* J. L. Sanford Estitn. Eng. Kings, Chas. I 335 His 
mind was much more firmly knit., than that of bis father. 

b. intr. (for r^.) To become compact, firm, or 
strong by close consolidation of parts; to become 
consolidated. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 4 Young men, when they 
knit and shape perfectly, do seldom grovv lo a further 
stature. 16x4 Markham Chcaf Husb. {1623) 45 After your 
m-ares have becne covered, ..you shall let them rttt three 
weeks, or a monctb, that the substance may knit. x66a 
R. RIathew l/nt. Alch. § iii. 182 Warm watc^ . . sprinkle 
this porvder thereon, and keep it stirring with a slick, 
otherwise it wrt knit lo a stone in the bottom. 17*7-46 
’Thomson Summer 1264 Hence the limbs Knit into force, 
>8*2 Clare VilL Minsir. I. 67 Weakness knits stubborn 
while it’s bearing thee. 

c. intr. spec. Of fruit ; To form, ‘set’. Also of 
the tree, or of the blossom : To form fruit. (Said 
also of com and potatoes.) 

CX409 Destr. Troy sTyj In the moneth of May..frutes 
were knyt \ed. 1S74 mtspr. kuyt]. Ibid. 4973. XSTT-Sy 
Holinsheo Chrom 11807-9 II. 317 The fruit was knit 
before the growth .. could be hindered. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I. 473 Some trees. .doe not knit nor shew ihcir fruit 
immcdiatly vpon their blooming. 1699 Poor Man's Plea 5 
Continued good Weather. .gave the Corn.. lime to knit 
and kearn. as they call it. 1719 London & Wise Compt. 
Card. 33 The new Shoots, .blossom extremely, but little of 
the Fruit knits. 2884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v,, Pomtocs also 
are said to knit when the tubers begin to form. 2894 Catlu 
iVtsos 2 Dec. 8/r A friend. .remarked. .that the gooseberries 
he had planted in Ms garden were ' knUtieg ' welL 

'fd. Of a female animal: To conceive, form 
frnit : cf. quot. 1614 in b, and Knit ///. a. 3. Obs. 

273* W. Ellis Pract, Farmer 239 At five weeks end let 
her take bock, ihat the former bro^ may go off before she 
knits, about a week. 

6. Irons. To conjoin or unite closely and firmly 
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(contiguous members, broken parts). Cf. KhTTTED, 
quot. 1855. 

>578 Banister Hist. Man i. 3 The vpper head of the 
thighe, where it is knit with ihe Bouc ol the hippe. 2676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.), Nature cannot knit the bones while 
thepartsareunderadischarge. 2725-10 Pope /// a</viu. 393 
There, where the juncture kniu the channel bone. s8ts 
Pinkerton Petral. II. 6 j4 A piece., which had at some 
former time been separated from it .. was again knitted to 
the stock in such a perfect manner iJjat the Joint uas scaiccly 
perceptible. 2849M0KCHISON .S’iV«>7i2 111.42 The whole of 
the beds are so knit together. 186* Stanley foivish Ch, 
(1877) 1. xviii. 346 The good phjr.stcians who knit together 
the dislocated bones of a disjointed time. 2887 Bowen 
Vitg. FEneid u. 7S6 Huge limbers of o.Tk knitted to limbers, 
a fabric that reaches to heaven. 

b. tnlr. To become closely united; to grow 
together. 

262* Woodall Surg. Male Wks. (1653' 9 * Leaving of tlie 
grief undressed for two d.iies, that ihe \ eins may knit. 2622 
Donne Serm. xv. 150 And invites the .severall loynis to 
knit again. Mod. Inyoung pcoplefractured bonessoon knit. 

C. intr. Of bees r To cluster together in a mass. 
Now dial. 

(15*3 Fitzherb, Httsb. § 122 Wh.m the .swarme U knytte, 
take a hyue and splent it within.] 2577 B. Gooce Heres. 
hacKs Husb. (1586) 181 Bowes and branches, . whereupon 
they may knit and settle themselves. 1^8 Markha.m 
Housew. Card. nt. x, (1668) 77 If your s\varm knit in the 
top of a tree. 2832 W. Howirr Seasons 244 The queen.bcc 
alights., and the rest of the bees clustering, or as it is teimcd 
knitting, about her, form a living, brown, dependent cone, 
2879 Miss Jackso.v Shropsh. Worddk. s. v., I ne'er like to 
See the bees knit on the ground— it’s a sure sign of a 
berrin’ [=buria!J. 

d. traits. To form out of parts compacted, rare, 
1896 A E. Housman Shropsh. Lad xxxti. From far, from 
eve and morning And yon twelve-winded sky, The stuff of 
life to knit me Blew hither: here am 1 - 

To conjoin as by knotting or binding 
together; to bind, join, or connect firmly; lo unite 
or combine intimately. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2855 God, . . First body and saul 
togyder knyt. 0x386 Chaucf.r Fraukt. T, 25S Nc shal 
1 neuere been vntrewe wyf,.I wol been bis to whom hat 
1 am knyt. 2450-^550 Myrr. our Loxiye 295 Manhode was 
knytte unto godhed in his personc. 2^7 J. Haurisos 
Exhort. Scottes A ij, So nere neighbors, .knitte in Chtii>tes 
faithe. 166* Stillinckl. Orig. tiacr. »r. i. § 6 The mind 
may.. knit some things togeiher in fictitious Ide.TS. 1711 
Addison Speet. No. 69 T 6 They (mcrchantsl kiiic Mankind 
together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices. 2872 R. 
EiLfS Catullus Ixiv. 335 Never [hath] love so well his 
childien in harmony knitten. 2879 Dixon Windsor 11 . vit, 
69 Tbe^e lord.\ were closely knit by marriage. 

b. inlr. {iox rejl.) To join; to grow together, 
unite closely, 

a 2548 Hall Chrou., Edw. 206 b, To. .allure the hartes 

of other men, to ioync and knit with hym, against all 
I hostilitie. 26*7 E. F.//'/r/,^rf:u.//(i68o)69.'\na then rcUcat 
1 to knit with ineir Confederates. 2770 La.nchokns Plutarch 
\ (1879) I. 252/1 The city. .is broken into two parts which 
will never knit again. 2832-4 De Quincky Cxsars Wks. 
2859 X. zo Evcrj'where^ the members of this empire had 
begun to knit; the cohesion was far closer. 

8. trans. To make or constitute by joining (a 
covenant, agreemcDt, or the like) ; to make fast 
or firm, to establish (a relation of union); to ‘lie’, 

‘ cement’. 

23. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 564 He knyt a couenaundc ., with 
monkynd here, c 2400 Destr. Troy 1x863 Sochc acoid w.’vs 
here knyt with kynges. <*2542 Wyatt Defence in U'ks. 
(iB6r) p. xxxitl, Them that knit company with Chappins. 
1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 570 When peace w.as knit 
again. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 296 ft was the very 
issue, knit by the express words of the plea. 

9 . intr. To effervesce, form froth, as wine or beer. 

In pa. pple., effervescing, brisk ; not still or dead. 

fPerb. related to intrans. senses under 5. But it m-iy be 
a different word, and properly written/;// ; cf. a 1700 if. E. 
Diet, Cant. Crciv, AV/, wme that is biUk, and pour'd quick 
into a Glass. 2725 in Hem Cant. Did ) 

X743 Loud. 4 Country Brecu. iil {cd. 2) 220 In Winter 
they commonly beat their Parcels to invigorate the new 
Drink, .nud then. .the Mall-Liquor will knit .nnd sp.irkle in 
a Glass, though drawn out of a Barrel. t766GoLDSM. Pie. W. 
xvi. If the gooseberry wine was well knit, the gooseberries 
were of her gaihering. 

10. Knit up. a. Iraiis. To tieup; to fasten up; 
to string up, to hang; to compose or repair by 
knitting, lit. and jfj;-. 

^1400 Destr. Troy 2014 pai.. knitten vp be sailc, Atyrit 
the tacle. /^/</. 11460 x\U.. knit vp here coucnauntc. 2509 
Barclay ShyP of Folys (i57o« 342 All my vesture is of goldc 
pure... In sduer net my hcare up kncL 1530 Palscr. 509/2, 

1 knyite up a man, I holde hym shone or kepe hym from 
his lybeiiyc. 1605 Shaks. Mach. il »L 37 Slccpe that knits 
vp the raucl’d Sleeue cf Care. 1610 — Temp, iil lit. 3g 
These (mine enemies) arc all knit vp In tlicir dbiraclion-L 
272$ Ramsay Cent. Sheph. i. li, They’re fools that slav’ry 
like, and may be free ; T he chlcls may a* knit up themselves 
for me. 1846 Trescu Mirac. xxviL (1863) 371 Wc sec how' 
entirely his own life isknittipuiih his child’s. ■ 

fb. To ‘shut up’, lake up; to snub. Obs. Cf. i b. 
2530 Palscr. 599/2, 1 knyt one up, 1 take hym up, I reprov c 
hym. 2572 Edwards Damon ff Pithias in WxetK. Dodstry 
IV. 46 ^ stcrrtly he frowned on me, and knit me up >0 
shorL 

C, To close up; to conclude, finish, or end. 

2530 Palscr. 5 V9/2, I knytte up a mater, I make an endc 
or conclusyon of a matter. 2566 Adungtion Apuleius mu. 
xxxii. (iS93> 163 To end and knit up all sorrow, 15S7 
Thysse in Hot'inshed's Scot. Chron. »2to5» 11 . 377 /{••fore 
1 knit up this exordium, xbsz F. AIaoxham Bk. War v. ix. 
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Ig6, 1. will Iieere kn!t vp this Epistle. 1879 Froude Cwar 
XXV. 434 The tragedy was being knitted up in the deaths 
of the last actors in it. ■ . , 

t d. To sum up ; to express concisely. Ois. 

1553 F/wry Caicch. in Lit. * Doctr. Edm. Vt (Parker Soc.) 
499 Will you that 1 knit up in a brief abridgment all that 
belongeth both to God and men ? 1560 Daus tr. SIcidnnc’s 
Comm. 84 b, To knit up the matter in fewe wordes. 1610 
Hou-and Camden's Bnt. (1637) 280 Briefly to knit up their 
succession. 

11. Comb. Knit-baolc, knit-wort, the herb Com- 
frey ; knit-beggar = Couple-beogab. 

1597 Gerabde Herbal 11. cclxxiv, It is called, .in English, 
Comfrey. .of sonicKnitbacke. i6ti C otcr. s.v. Asne, Oreille 
d 'asne, th’ hearbe Comfrey, knit-backe, knit-wort, blacke- 
wort. 1700 IVilmslow Parish Repstcr Aug. 25, in Ear- 
Waker E. Cheshire (1S77) I. OT Were married by [aj knit- 
begger, Daniel Hulme and Esther Hunt, 

Knit (nit), sb. [f. Kkit h.] 
fl. The style or stitch in which anything is 
knitted ; knitted work ; texture. Obs. 

15^6 Shaks. Tam„ Shr> iv. i. 95_ Let . . their garters [be] of 
an indifferent knit. 2603 Q. EUz, JVardr. in Leisure H, 
(1884) 739/2 A paire of sleeves of gold and silver knytu 

2 . Knitting, uniting of parts, rare. 

2892 Pall Mall G..\ Oct. 7/1 A palmist on ^Ir. G. G...He 
has the knits of order but no science. 

3 . Contraction or wrinkle (of the brow). 

289s Daily Nevjs 29 Jan. 5/4 He. .has. .a permanent knit 
of the brow. 

4 . Mining: see qiiot. (Perh. properly ;«V.) 

2881 Raymond Minings' Gloss., Knits or Knots, small 

particles of ore. 

Knit (nit), fpl. a. [Pa. pple. of Kkit j7.] 

1 . Knotted, tied, fastened together; contracted 
together : see the verb. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan/. 27^2 Knytte, nodalus, nexus, can- 
nexus. 2605 Verstecan Dec. Intelt. iii. (1628) 79 The knit 
vnitie and conioyned concord of the S.axons. 27x5-20 Popg 
Iliad XX. 554 Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow 
strung. 2852 D. Ierrold 5"/. Giles xiv. 139 He turned with 
knit eyebrows to his wife. 

"b. With qualifying adv., as well'hiit. 

2725 Pope Odyss. xvni. 259 Thy welhknit frame.. Speaks 
thee an hero, from an hero sprung. 187X Tylor Prim. 
Cult. II. xiv. 122 'Well-knit harangues full of the poetic 
ii^re and metaphor of the professional orator. 

2 . Formed asatexture by knitting: seeKNiT2.>.3b. 

Formerly sometimes hyphened, as knitsiocMugs. 

[1483 Will in Ripon Ch> Acts (Surtees) 286, j knyt gyrdyli.J 
258^ Harrison England n. xxii. (1877} 1. 342 In colouring 
their knit hosen 26x2 STURTEVANril/^/^/iVa;! Knitstock- 
ingswUb loome, which isalate Inuention of one Maister 
Lee,^ x’jz^'Dz'teizCapt. Singleton xviiL (1840) 302 He., 
obtained it for a knit cap. xlxS Lady Morgan Auiobiog. 
(1850) 86 A knit silk scarf. ^ Mod. Trade /?<*/., The knit 
goods market is in a Nourishing condition. 

1 3 . Having conceived, pregnant. Obs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 218 No sooner doth she 
perceive herselfe to be knit with egge, but she falleth 
presently to build her nesL 2782 W. I^lane Ess. Hunting 
(2788) 118 The Doe .. seldom holds an end, unless knit ; or 
at the end of the season has kindled. 

Knit, variant of Nit sb, and z/. 

Knitcli(nit/). Nowdia/. Forms: a. 4knucche, 
knohche, knycche, 4-6 kuytche, 5 knyche, 
6 knoche, 6- kuitch. 0 . 6 nytehe, 8- nitch, 
[ME. kniUche, ^?iycc/ie:--OE. gecnyccig (occurring 
inthesense ‘ bond*) ; from same root as \Xj. knuckle, 
Ger. knocks, a bundle of heckled flax. Ultimate 
etym. obscure : cf. tocmiicte and^scnykl from a vb. 
cnycc{e)an in Lindisf. Gl.] A bundle (of wood, 
hay, corn, etc.) tied together ; a sheaf or faggot. 

5. [egso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 59 From synna usra 

Sicnyccum [L. a pcccatorum nostrorum nexibus\. Ibid. 66 
Deaaesgicnyccum[L. 13.. XI Pains 0/ 

Hell^ 77 in Minor Poems fr, Ver/:on MS, 253 Ligate per 
/asciculos .. ByndeJ? hem in knucchen {MS. knucchenusj. 
723.. Coer de L. 2985 The ffootmen kast in knohehes 
of hay, . . And ffylde the dyke fful upryghie. 2382 Wyclip 
Matt, xvij, 3o^Gedre 3ee to gedre dernels,..and bjmdeth 
hem. to gidre in knytchis [gloss or smale bundelis). 1398 
'iR&vtSK Earth. De P. R. xvn. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), [Flax] 
bounde in knytehes (1535 nytehes] and hondeles. 1482 
Nottinghat/i Rec. II. 320, xv]. kniiche de strey lates. 2519 
Churchso. Acc. Stratton in Archxologia XLVI. 207 Paid 
for strow v knochys j<f. 1552 Huloet, Knytche or bownche 
of woode,/^c/j. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 203 Him- 
selfe looke out of the sheafe or knitch the darts., one by 
one. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxviii, If I dared break a 
hedge for a knitch o* wood, they’d put me in prison. 

.*535 [see 1398 in a]. ^ 1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6447/4 
Taking Straws out of a Nitch of Straw. 2823 Examiner 
S74/1 He was seen to go towards the thicket, for the purpose 
. .of getting a nitch of fern. 2882 West. Morn. Nezus 25 Nov. 
4/2 Wanted, 200 Nitches of well-made good reed, for 
thatchinw. 1888 Edi/u Rev. July 129 Nitch is a faggot of 
wood which a hedger has.. a right to carry away at night. 
Knvtcliel, [f. prec. + -EL.] . A small bundle. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems x.\ii. 72 Twa curis or thre hes 
vpolandis Michell, With dispensationis bund in knhchell. 
X90X Eng. Dial. Diet, Knitchell, a bundle, .. a cluster. 

fKnitchet. Obs. rars~K [f. Ksitch + -et.] 
A small knitch ; a handful (of reeds, etc.). 

But in quot. perh. misprint for usuaHn Holland. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. xx. xvii. xoo The said stems are 
sUt and c\ouen..when they be dried, they ought to be made 
up into kniicUets or handfuls. 

Kni’t->kiiot. rare, [f. Knit ppl. a. 4* Knot, 
with effect of alternative reduplication, as in knick- 
knack^ . A knitted or knotted piece of work. 
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2703 Country Partners Caieeh. (N.), Not to spend their 
time in knit-knots, patch wprk,.. and such like fooleries. 

f Kni'tster, Obs, rare~~'^. [f. Knit v, +' 

-STEK.] Knitteh 2 . (In form, feminine.) 

1648 AIayne Amorons War v, viii, My two Troilus’s 
transform’d to Knitsters. 

Kiiitted (nHtd), ///. a. [f. Knit z/.-h-Eoi.] 
= Knit ppl, a. 

1855 Mavhe Expos, Lex., Knitted, applied to that stage 
in the union of fractured bones in which ossification has so 
far advanced as to give a certain degree of firmness to a 
broken limb, 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ^ Knitting- 
machinCsO. machine for. weaving and making knitted work. 
2866 J. B. Rose tr. OintCs Met. 263 She sate, Cross-legged 
and knitted-fingered in the rate. 2870 Morris Earthly Par, 
II. 111. 20 She Set her slim nand upon her knitted brow. 

Knitter (ni'tsj). [D Knit v. + tEb i,] 

1 . One who or that which ties, knots, unites, or 
closely joins together, lit. and Jig. 

c 3440 CArcRAVE Life Si, Kath. iv. 2311 On 00 god I 
beleue..! beleue on lhesu..I leuc in the goost, knettere of 
hem too. 2587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 225 Wee see in 
mans body.. a greate nomber of sincwes, FIcs.h.sirings, and 
knitters. ^ 2604 Dekker Honest Wit. Wk.s. 1873 H. 74 He 
means this day to be married. .Frier Anselmo is the Knitter. 

2 . One who knits or works up y.irn or thread 
into a' looped texture, for hosiery, etc. 

e 25x5 Cocke LorelCs B, 10 Spynsters, carders, and cappe 
knyiters. x6ot Smaks. Tzucl. H, 11. iv. 45 The Spinsters 
and the Knitters m the Sun. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6224/9 
Thomas Pratchilt, late of Nouingham, Frame Work 
Knitter. 2778 Johnson in Dosuell 7 Apr., A knitter of 
stockings. 2834-7 Southey ’ terrible Knitters 
e‘ Dcnt.^ 2844 G. Dodd Textile Manxtf. viL 209 A frame- 
work knitter (the technical name for a stocking maker), 
b. A knittin;^-machine. 

2890 Chicago Advance 12 June, Some sort of an invention 
a knitter. 

f 3 . (app.) Some knitted article of dress. Obs, 
1530 in Weaver Wells Wilts 245 My wyfes best cap, 
her best gowne, her best knyltcr. 1532 Ibid. 205 His eldest 
dowter a cape and a knyttcr — to the i)*^ dowier a aprone 
and a knytter. 2534 Ibid. 207 A cap with a knylier. 
Kni'tting' (ni'tig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 

1 . The action of the verb Knit. Fastening in or 
with a knot, tying, binding, conjunction, compact- 
ing, etc. lit, and Jig. 

ax42o Hoccleve iJe 4542 Opne hem [bags]; 
hir knyttynge al to sore annoycth. e 2430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 42 pe lawfull knytt^ng of matrimony, xss® Bale 
Image Both Ch, (1560) Alij, The very complete summe and 
whole knyttyng up. 26x7 Bp. Hali. Quo r odist § 4 Wks. 
(1628) 691 Blossomes.. nipped. .with an Aprill frost when 
they should come to the knitting:. ^ 1874 Short Hist, 

HI § 4. 232 The knitting of Christian nations together into 
a vast commonwealth. 

f b. concr, Atie, fastening, knot {lit.zndjigi), Obs, 
23. . Sir Beues (MSS. S. and N.) 249/3220 On hur gurdul 
3he made a knyttyng riding {other MSS. knotte riding), 
Aboute his necke 3he hit brew Him to honge hard and fast. 
1405 Treviso's Barth, De P. R. xvn. clxxiv. (W. de W.) 
V IV b/x Bendes and knyttynges [BodleyMS, knyttels] made 
to bynde vp yynes. <xx548 {dhiLC/trou., Hen. Vlll, 96 
Betwene the knittynges Flowers of Golde. 26x0 Barrouch 
Meth. Physicki. xxv. (1639) 43 Apply it to the Hanches, 
and to the.. Knittings of the joynts. 

2 . Spec, The formation of a fabric by looping 
(see quot, 1883). b. concr. Work so done or made, 
knitted work. 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. xo8 r 3 A Pair of Garters of his 
own knitting. x8^ hliss Braddon ar /a;H vii, Aunt 
Dora was occupied with her knitting. 2882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework s. v., The art of Knitting was 
unknown in England until the sixteenth century. 2883 
Chambers' EitcycLW. Zio Knitting consists w using a single 
thread, and with it forming a continual scries of loops across 
the whole fabric ; the^ next row (of loops] passes through 
these ;,and they in their turn receive another set, until the 
whole is completed. 2892 Mrs. Alexander Pot his Sake I. 
220 Please bring me my knitting. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as knitting-cotton (cotton 
thread for knitting), knitting-machine, -mill, -silk, 
-work; knitting-case, ijd) ^knitting-sheath; (3) a 
case for keeping knitting-needles in ; f knitting- 
cup, a cup of wine handed round at a marriage 
feast; knitting-pin, f knitting-prick, knitting- 
wire = Knitting-needle ; knitting-sbeatli, a 
cylindrical sheath for holing a knitting-needle 
steady in the act of knitting; knitting-stick, an 
elongated form of the. knitting-sheath. Also Knit- 
ting-needle. 

185X Illustr. CataL Gt. Exhib. 786 Complete fancy •knit- 
ting-basket. 785 *Knitting cases, x^ £. Eggleston 
Crayso/tsxxx. 332 She paused to take the end of one needle 
out of the quill of her knitting-case. 1851 Illnsir, Catal, 
Gt. Exhib. XX06 *Knitting and sewing cotton yarn. 163a 
B, JoNSON hlagn. Lady iv, ii. Doe, doc, and mind The 
Parsons pint , A *knitting Cup there must be, 2858 
•Knitting-machine [see Knitted). 2875 Knight Did. 
Mech, 1236/2 The Bickford knitting-machine .. is a speci- 
men of the circular system. 1898 Poik-lore Sept, 219 
The old •knitting-parties which once formed centres of 
social life in^ winter evenings. 2870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynnx I. xi. 178 The. .click of the •knitting-pins ceased. 

^ Ipv. N, C. Surtees x866) 283, ij lbs. and a half 
of •knitting prickes as. id, 2755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 
82 In making •knitting-sheaths and plain-work. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe U^le Tom's C. xix. 287 Miss Ophelia.. pulled out 
her •knitting-work, and sat there, grim with indignation. 
Knitting {nvtij)), ppt. a. [f. as prec. + 

That koits, m various senses : see the verb. 
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2387-BT. UsK Test. Love Prol.(Skeat) I. 3 The delicious- 
nesse of.iestes and of rj’me,.by queynfknminge colotires. 
1587 Golding De Mornay x. (1617) 152 The knitting parts, 
that IS to wit, the bone<^ the skin, the sinewes and such 
*599 A M. tr. Gabelh'oucr's Bk. Physicke 342/2 Knitiinz 
and congealinge Playsters. 28x5 Byron Parisina x, With 
downcast eyes and-knitling brow. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. III. 88 Four knitting young ladies and their 
knitting mother. 

Knitting-needle. A long straight blant 
‘needle’ or slender rod used, two or more at 
a time, in knitting ; either of steel for fine work; 
or of wood, ivory, etc., with a knob at one end, for 
larger work. 

These are sometimes distinguished as ktu.ncedles and hu. 
pins. In Scotland steel kn.-ncedles are called wires, 

2598 Florid, Agucchiare, to knit with knitting needles. 
27x2 Arduthnot John Bull in. ii. She would prick him with 
her knitting needle. 1889 * J. S. Winter* Mrs. .£^^(1891) 48 
She plied her knitting-needles. 

Knittle Also 7 knettel, 7-8 -le, (8 

nittle, p ’nett^). [A derivative of Knitz^. : sec 
-LE, -EL 1 . OK. cnyttels is found once as' a gloss 
to L. tterviis.l 

fl, A string or cord for tying or fastening. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

2398 Tbevisa De P. /J.xvii. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), 

J)rcd to sewynge, ropes to bindynge, and strenges to sebet- 
yngc, knitteis to knittynge [Ligamina ad conttcciendum]. 
Ibid. xvit. dxxv. (Bodl. MS.), Of per.schc bek nedefiiUe 
bondes and knyttels [ed. 1495 knyttynges] made to bitideup 
vines. 

2 . Spec, a. Nant, A small line made of yarn, 
used on board ship. Also attrib. 

2627 Capt. Smith. Seamans Gram, v, 25 Knettels are two 
rope yames twisted together, and aknot at each end^ where, 
unto to sease a blocke, a rope, or the like. 2762 Falconer 
Shtptvr. II. 194 The reef enwrapp'd, th’ inserted nittlcs [ed: 
1769 inserting knilllesl ty'd. ci86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 30 Cut a nettle about two feet long. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-b/e., Knittle, see Nettle. Ibid., Netties, .small 
line used for seizings, and for hammock>clues. 1885 J. 
R UNCiMAN Skippers Shellbacks 185 If any hammock looked 
baggy or if the ‘ knittlcs ’ were not hauled taut, 
b. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Knittle, a string fastened to the mouth 
of a sack to tie it with. Sussex. xSys in Parish Sussex 
Gloss. 2875 Knight D/ c/. Mech. 1239/1 Knittle, .2. adraw- 
siring of a bag i88x in IsU 0/ Wight Gloss. 

Knitty, variant of Nmv. 

Knitwork (nrtwwk). [£ Knjt ///. u.] 
Knitted work ; knitting. 

J6.8 IVorld eitcpinf. by Sir F, Draie 74 His attire TOon 
Ills head was a cawle of Knitworke. 1661 AIorcan S^h, 
Gentry j, viii. 105 Garments of Knit.tiork. s86a Lyttoh 
S/r. Story 1. 202 Resuming her knitwork while 1 read. 
Knive (naiv), v. [f. Knife sb,, on analogy of 
wife, wive ; strife, strive, etc.] = Knife v. _ 

2850 F. WALroLc The Ansayrii II. S A brute who in cold 
blood knived and tortured them with his own hand. t88j 
_E. F. K.vicht Cruise ‘ Falcon' (1887) 53 These race-meel-. 
ings, ..he said, end as a rule in considerable kniving. 

Kjlived(n3ivd),a. [f.KNiPEri. + -EDfl.] Armed 
with a knife or knives. 

2893 IVcstm, Gaz, 7 Oct. 2/t The whole gang of us, belted 
and knived, bronzed to the elbows. 

Kno, obs. form of Know v. 

KnoTj.fnpb), sb. Forms: a. 4-6 knobbe, (f 
]rnobb, 3 aiobe), 6 -kiiob. / 3 . 5-7nobbe,7-9iiob, 
[ME., =MLG. and mod.G. knobbe knot, knob, bud, 
etc., Flem. knobbeQt lump (of bread, etc.): cf. 
Knop, Nob, Knub, Nub.] 

1 . A small rounded lump or tnass, esp. at the 
extremity or on the surface of something, as on 
a stick, a branch or trunk of a tree, a plate of 
glass (see Bull’s-eye i), the antenna of an insect, 
the pistil of a flower, etc. ; a rounded protuberance, 
boss, stud; the handle of a door or drawer, the 
hinder end of a gun (see Cascabel). 

2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cixi. (MS. Bodl.) 
IF. 230 b/2 Hurden, . . is clensiiig of offal of hempe oper of 
fiaxe . . J>eTof is J?rede sponne k' is fulle gieie : vneuen and 
ful of nobbes. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbe, or knoUeyn 
a vertex. 1557-8 Phaer yEneid v n. U j b. Another caught 
aclubhe, with heawy knobbes. t6xx CQMKxfrudittes ss 
He had a long siaffe iu his band with a nobbe in the middle, 
according to the fashion of those Pilgrims st.affes. *774 
Foote Cozeners iti. Wks. r7g9 II. 190 That.. is a watch: u 
you touch the nob that juts out, it strikes .. like a clock. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 184 Plsllil]... 
Style thread-shaped.. -Summit a knob. 2833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 278 The bolt is moved by. .a fixed 
knob or handle, as in the common door catch. 1842-70 
Gwilt Archit. (ed.7) § x 872<*, The great advantage of sheet 
glass is that ©(..avoiding the waste arising from. .the knob 
or bull’s eye in the centre. 2894 R. Bridges Feast Bacchus 
V, 1574 A little knob of a nose. , 

b. A rounded protuberance or swelling on the 
skin or on a bodily organ; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, pustule, etc. 0 < 5 f..or merged in i. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 633 The knobbes sittynge on bis 
chekes. CX490 Promp. Parv. 280/1 (MS. K) Knobbe of a 
mannys hande, or in another part of him (0x485 Mb. 
aS'. knoble; i4gg ed. Pynsou kaoUe], callus. 1530 Palscb. 
326/2 Kymell or knobbe in the necke or othenvbere,^M«ar^ 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vi. 108 His face is all bubukles and 
Whelkes, and knobs, and flames a fire. 1747 Wesley PmH- 
Physic 39 It also dissolves any Knob or swelling in 

any part. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4I II- 5*7 Ihe 
dark-coloured or hepatised knobs. 
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c; The bud'or rudiment of a hom ; in qnot.y?^, 

1664 Butler Htid. 11, i. 658 Those knobs that grow Much 
harder on the xnarry’d brow. 

d. Arch, A rounded prominence or boss of carved 
work, esp. at the end of a raised moulding or at 
the intersection of ribs. 

1730 W. Warren Collectanea in Willis & Clark Cam~ 
hndge (1886) 1.230 The Cieling being Timber.work, Pannels 
and Knobs. j8so Weale Dict..Terntc, Knot or Knob, a 
boss ; a round bunch of leaves or flosvers,or other ornament 
of a similar kind. 

2 . A prominent isolated rounded mound or hill ; 
a knoll ; a hill in general ; esp. in U. S. 

1650 T. B. IVorccster's Apoph. 30 The ground. .is said to 
rise up, in a round Knob; whereupon St. David pitched his 
Crosse. 1791 W. Carolina 338 The surface of the 

land. .is. .uneven, occasioned by natural mounds or rocky 
knobs. i8xa Brackeniudge^ Views Louisiana (1814) 108 
Those dividing ridges of streams, which in Kentucky, are 
called knob.s. iSfij E. Hitchcock JlcMt/:. An/leerst Coll, 
241 Hilliard's Knob, the highest point of the Holyoke range. 
187a Jenkinson Gttide Eng, Lakes 8i The rocky knob 

called Whiiemoss Howe. 

3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, etc.). Also 
Knob, Nub. 

1676 WoBUDGE {1691) 150 Bottling it with a knob 

of sugar. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 70 Is your tea 
bitter ? You may sweeten it by putting in a knob of sugar. 
x8oi Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ct, Wks. 1812 

V. 144 Rummage the dark Coal-hole of his brain But not 
one Knob is in it. 1865 Gd, IVords Feb. 135/1 These 
children ..when they are ‘very good', and work hard, .« 
sometimes get a ‘knob o' suck ‘. .on Saturday. 

4. slang. The head. Usually Nob, q.v. 

1735 New Ca7it. Dtct,^ Knob^ the Head or Skulk 1888 
M. Robertson Lombard Si. Myst. xvi, It were s'posed 
the guilty deed were one too much for 'Ls knob. 1809 R. 
}Vh}teing A'i?. s yohiiStreei'XK'nXi They invariably.. ‘ketch 
it in the knob ' in the form of bilious headache. 

5 . A small collection of widgeons, dunbirds, 
teals, or the like. 

387s * Stonehenge ' BrU, Sports j. i. ix. § 1 A * knob * is a 
still smaller number {than 30] of the above birds [wildfowl]. 

6. « Knobstick 2 , 


1838 Ann. Beg. 204/1 iw/e, The chastisement of‘knob3', the 
assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters. 

. 1 7 . Phr, 7 b make no knobs : to make no 
difificulty, not to hesitate. (Cf. *to make no bones’.) 

tSTfCAXCi Chrottol.iuVu Jinxvi.2S9 Instead ofdCeniuries 
defalked by the Jews, they make no Knobs In cutting off 9 of 
them together. 

8. attrib. and Comb.y as knob^end, tatl\ knob- 
hilledt dike^ -nosed adjs. ; knob-fly, a kind of 
fly used in angling; knob-hole, a hole for the 
insertion of a knob ; knob-look, a lock which is 
opened with a knob. Also Knobstick, -weed, etc. 

1878 Gould Birds N.GuineaV 50 •Knob-billed Fruit- 
Pigeon. 1804 ‘ J. S. Winter ' Red Coats 65 He came to a 
door on which he rapped with th^ *knob-end of his stick. 


'>e^y i. 177 The following . . are well 
.ngfer; V12. barm fly, black fly,. .*knob 


xSzg Glover's Hist, _ 

known to the expert angl— , — . , - - , , , 

fly. 3853 niustr. Catal. Gt. Exkib, 1458 The •knob holes 
of the curtains form, in stitching, the grape leaf. 1861 
Bentley Man. Bot. 51 In couching a nettle lightly, the 
•knob-Hke head is broken off, and the sharp point of the 
sting enters the skin. 3833 Examiner 10 May 294/2 J. 
Chatlesworth,..*knob.lock.maker. 3887 RusKiNPri?/rn/rt 
II. ix. 33X A .. snub- or rather *knol:hnosed .. simpleton. 
3836 T. Hook G.Guriuy I. 2x2 An old buck-rabbit with 
a *nob tail. 

Knob (nph), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To furnish with a knob or knobs ; to 
form knobs upon. 

1879 Span's Encycl. Indust. Artsl. 701 A thin sheet of 
Copper, whose surface has been ‘knobbed’, or raised into 
rows of oval knobs, by the application of a blind punch. 

2. zntr. To form a knob or knobs, to bunch ; to 
bulge on/. 

1566 [see Knobbing below]. 1631 Markkas! iV ay to 
Wealth, To make Hasty Pudding, .when it boils put m 
a spoonful of Flower, but not let it knob. 1876 Blackswre 
Crippsxxiv, Tapering straight as a fishing-rod, and knobbing 
out on either side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

3 . trans. To free from knobs, to rough-dress 

(stone in the quarry). *89® 

• 4. trans. To hit, slang, 

x8i8 Sporting Mag. II. 211 He knobbed his adversary 
well. 

Hence Ktio'bbing ppl. a. 

Drant Horace i. ix. (1567) N ij b, Stilche, or coughe, 
or knobbing gowt. , , ^ rr 

Knobbed (nj?bd, -ed), Also 9 nobbed, [f. 
Knob sb. or v. + *ed.J Furnished with or having 
a knob or knobs; formed into or ending in a knob. 

cxiAoBrowp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbyd, as hondys or other 
lymmys, callosus. Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees, verttgi- 
nosus, verticosus. 1563 Sackville xn M:rr. Mag, Induct 
xxxix. His knuckles knobd. 1673 GnzsvAr^t. Roots i. § 6 
Round [roots] are Tuberous, or Simply Knobbed, as Rape- 
Crowfoot. 1776-^ Withering Bnt. Phnts 3) I. 33a 
Pisiril]... Summit knobbed. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. 
Philos. IV. xli.x. 333 Experiments on the preferable .utility 
of pointed or J^obbed conductors, for preser^ng buildings, 
from lightning. 1S39 Uku DM. Art, 583 The wor^ 
fglass-blower] having.. taken possesiion of the globe by 
bottom or knobbed [,<i Jl- 857 

to his punty rod. 1850 H- Miller Footpr. Great, x. (1874I 

x88 The knobbed surface of the thong. 

KnoblJer (np-bsf). Venery. ?Ods. [f. Kj.ob 
rf. 1 c + -ebI,] a male deer in its second year: 
cf. Knobbleb I : a brocket 


axjoQ B. Ev DM. Cant. Crew^ A j^nobber, the, second 
fyearj. 1891 C. Wise Rockingham Cast, t, IVatsans 152 
The Hart of the second year was a * Knobber-'. ' 

Knobbiness (np-bines). [f. Kkobby a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being knobby. 

CoTGR., knottinesse, knobbinesse. *755 in 

Johnson. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 614/1 The knobbiness 
of her spine. 2893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia v. 61 The 
surface carved to almost symmetrical knobbiness. 
Knobble (npbl), sb. ■ [dim. of l6foB sb, « 
Du. and LG, knobbet knob, knot : cf. G. knobtl 
{knbbel^ kniibel) knuckle, knot.] A small knob.* 
^2485 [see Knob sb.xh quot. *490].. 2577 Lane. -Wills 
(1857) II. 92 One standeinge cup .. .. roses upon the 

knobble off the cover. 1849 Aux. Smith Poitleton Leg. 
(repr.) 46, I always endeavour to act right by gentlemen’s 
coals, and wouldn't rob them of a knobble. 

Hence K&o*hbledtz., knobbed. 

1875 [see Knobded, quoL 1839]. 

Kno'bble, V, dial, and Ucfm. [f. Knob sb."] 
a. To knock, etc. ; spec. Knap v.i 2 , Knob v. 
3. "b. Metallurgy. To shingle; also Nobble, q.v. 

1842-76 Gwilt a rchit. (ed- 7) Gloss., Knobbling, knocking 
off the rough protuberances of hard rock stone at the quarry. 
1863^ Diet. Archit., Knobhling, the term used near London 
and in the west of England for . - reducing a mass of stone 
in the quarry to a somewhat square block. .. In flint work 
It is called ‘ knapping*. 2^6 Whitby Gloss., Knobble, v, to 
strike with a club. 1879 Miss jACKSON.S“/ir<V*T/'/. Wordd'k., 
to hammer; to knock, but not forcibly. 1881 Ray- 
AioND AfiningGloss., Knobbling.Jire, a bloomary for refining 
cast-iron. 

Knobbler (np'blaj). [f Kkobbie fi. + -erI.] 

1. = Knobber. 

1686 Blome Cent. Recreat. 11. 75 The Hart is called the 
first year a Calf, . . the second year a Knobler. a 1832 Scott 
(Webster 1864), He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet- 
headed knobbler. 

2. Metallurgy, A shingler ; also Nobblek, q. v. 
Knobbly (n^^'bli), a. Also nobbly. [f. 

Knobble sb. + -y LJ Full of or covered with j 
knobbles ; of the nature of a knobble ; knobby. 

1859 Sala Gaslight 4* B. xxv. 284 To clink bis boot-heels 
upon the nobbly stones. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, xti. 98 
The snow was steep but knobbly.^ 1894 Iota Yellow Aster 
L XV. 184 He. .returned shortly with a big knobbly parcelin 
one hand. 

Knobby (np'bi), a. Also 6-7knobbie, 9 nobby, 
[f. Knob sb. -t- -t i.] 

1. Full of, abounding in, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. 266 Ovide sayth..no 
medicine can heale the knobbie gout. 2607 Hieron IVks. 

I. 235 A crooked and knobby tree must first be hewed and 
squared. x^7 H. More ^oftg 0/ Soul iii. App. xx.viil, 
Humours did arrive His knobby head, and a fair pair of 
horns contrive, a 272a Lisle Husb, (1752) 140 The smooth 
loose land should be first rolled, and the rough knobby land 
be deferred, 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxxtii, His face 
was almost as hard and knobby as his stick. 
pig. 3840 Howell Dodona's Or. (1645) *24 The Informers 
continued in a knobby kind of obstinacy. 

2. Of the nature of a knob, knob-shaped. 

2764 CuAHiQ'B.n Sugar Cane iv. 274 When no more Round 
knobby spots deform, but the disease Seems at a pause. 
1848 DiCKENS/?<7w^ryx.(CD. ed.) 82 The captain -.brought 
out his wide suit of blue. .and his knobby nose in full relief. 
Kuobkerrie (np*bke'ri). Also-keerie,-kerry. 

[f. Knob sb. + Kerrie, after Cape knopkiricj 
-kieri.l A short thick stick with a knobbed head, 
used as a weapon or missile by South African 
tribes. Also extended to similar weapons used by 
other tribes,’ e. g, in Polynesia and Australia. 

2849 E. E, 't^A^ve.K.Excurs.S.A/r.W. BaThe ‘knobketrie* 
.burled with unerring aim. brings the smaller animals to 
the ground. 3850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. A/r, 
(ed. 2) I. 231 Their fthe Bechuana's) arms . . consist of a 
shield, a bundle of assagais, a battle-axe, and a knobkerry. 
1879 Athenxum 6 Dec. 731 Two aboriginal Australian 
skulls with occipital thickening, supposed to be induced by 
the blows of the native knobkerries. 1899 Howabth Shield 
<5- Assegai 93 The Kaffirs were armed with assegais and 
knobkerries. 

Kuoljstick (D<?-b,stik). 

1 . A stick, cane, or club, having a rounded knob 
for its head ; a knobbed stick. 

2824 [see b). 1867 Crim. Chrotiol. York Castle 190 Beat- 
ing him over the head with knobsticks, 2887 Jessopp 
Arcadyvii. 192 With the knob slicks of the mob. 

b. Such a stick used as a weapon; a knobkerrie. 
*824 Burckell Trav. S, A/r. I, 354 A keeri..(a short 
knobstick) in his hand. 2859 Burton Cenfr. A/r. in 7 ml. 
Ceog. Soc. XXIX. 266 Terrifying the enemy with maniacal 
gestures, while stones and knobsticks fly through the. air, 
1894 B. JliTFORD Curse Clentent Way/plete vw. 242 The 
warrior’s heavy knobstick, hurled with deadly precision. 

2 . A name given, by workmen, to one who 
during a strike or lock-out continues to work on 
the master’s terms ; a black-leg. (See also quot. 
1S93.) Also ai/rib. 

Exa/niner 663/^ Skirmishes, .between the turn-outs 
and those whom tficy call 'knobsticks*. s8z6 Arm. Reg. 
351/2 One man, a weaver, was accused of being * a knobstick 
spinner*. 1848 Mss. Gaskell Mary Barton xvi. Taken 
up last %veckfor throwing vitriol in a knob-<itick’sface. 3892 
Labour Commissiort Gloss., A knobstick ts one who takes 
the work of an operative on strike, or refuses to go out oa 
strike along with bis fellow-workmen. ..Workmen, .who are 
hot members of a trade union arc frequently called knob- 
sticks by ibe unionist workmen. The term is also applied | 


to men who work at a trade to which they ser>'ed do 
apprenticeship. 

b, A master who employs men on terms not 
recognized by a trade-union. 

X85X-6X Mayhcw Lend, Labour III. 220 (Hoppe), I next 
went to work at a under-priced hatter’s, termed a ‘knob- 
stick s , 

Knobweed (np'bjwitl), [f, Knobj^, + Weed^A] 
« Knapweed ; also applied to other British, 
species of Centaurea, b. Name for Collinsonia 
canadensis^ a N. American labiate plant. 

1785 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. (1794) 401 Common or 
Black Knapweed, perhaps more properly Knobweed. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n.., Knobweed (in allusion to 
the hard, round flower-heads;, Centaurea nigra, C. Cyanus, 
and C. Scabtosa. x883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Knobiveed, the 
Collinsonia canadensis, 

Knobwood (np'bjwud). A local name of the 
Wild Cardamom oiS.Airica, Xattlho,tylan ca/atsc^ 
the hard close-grained wood of which is used for 
implements. 

38^ in Kew Bulletin Sept ir. 2894 Si.u Flora 0/ 
Kitffraria 27. 

IQioccle, obs. form of Knuckle. 

Knock (npk),z;. Forms: i cnucian, cnocian, 3 
cnokien, 4 cnoke, 4-5 kuoke, knokke, 4-6 
knok, 4-7 knocke, 4, 6- knock. [Late OE. 
cnocian, beside usual WS. cnitcian \ cf. ON. 
knaka ; prob. of echoic origin. The . relations 
between the // and 0 forms are obscure.] 

I. 1 . intr. To strike with a sounding blow, as 
with the fist or something hard; esp. to rap upon a 
door or gate in order to call attention or gain 
admittance (const, at, faw, \npoii), 
cxooo jElfric Hom. II. 382 He..cnucode set Saire dura, 
cxooo Ags. GosA. Matt.vii.7 ChuciaS and cow bt|> oniyned. 
— Luke xii. 36 ponne he cyin3 and cnuca3. 20. . in Assmann 
Angels. Hoiuil. (Kassel) s88g Heo .. fgs<tlicc on ]ra;re ci'Can 
duru cnocode. c 2x60 Hatton Gasp. Matt. vii. 7 CnokieS 
and eow beo3 untynd. — Luke xii, 36 J)annc he cym3 and 
cnokeS. <r23*ot?;:^a 363 Orpheo knocked at the gate. 23.. 
£. E. Allit. P. B. 726 Quen such i>er cnoken on pc bylde, 
Tyt schal hem men |>e jale vnpynne. 238a Wveup Matt. 
vii. 7 Knock© and it shal be opnyd to c 1386 
Chaucer MillePs T. 246 Clepe at his dore, or knokke 
with a sioon. C1425 Wvntoun Cron. viii. xxxv. 7a Pare 
knokide he Wyth-owte )>e Dure, 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr, 

V. i. 16 What’s be that knockes as he would beat downe 
the gate? x6o8 Armjn Nest Ninn. (1S42) 13 They knockt 
to the dresser, and the dinner went up. 1703 Moxon Mech, 

I Exerc. 195 To knock upon the back of the Cleaving Knife. 

1828 Scott F. hi. Perth xix, She stood before her lover’s 
; door and knocked for admittance, xe9i E. Peacock N. 
Brendon I. 115 He knocked at the door. 

Jig . , e 2374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 84 With torch in honde 
of wbiche the stremes bri;t On venus Chaumbre knokkide 
ful lyjL 2563 WINJET Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., 
Wks. 1888 1. fix S.T grete is the guidnes of God to knok at 
the breist of man, z6xo Smaks. Temp. t. ti. 8 The cry did 
knocke Against my very heart. 1858 Hawtkornk P'r, «y //. 
7 rnls. II, 2 A sense of his agony . . came knocking at my 
heart. 

b. Without reference to the sound produced: 
To give a hard blow, to beat; to give blows; 
f ellipt. To strike upon the breast {obs.), 

a 1300 Cursor hi. 29092 Knock on brest wit hand, 23.. 
Caw. tr Gr, Knt, 414 Ta now ^ grymme tole to |>c, & let 
see how J>ou cnokez. 256* in Slrype Ann. Re/. (18241 I. i. 
xxix. 503 Divers communicants. .superstitiously both kneel 
and knock. 2583 Babincton Commandm. ti. <1590) 87 'I’o 
fall downe before a stocke and a stone, and to doo it reuerence, 
capping, kneeling, knocking, ..and such like. 

c. trans. with indefinite obj. 2’/, To give knocks ; 
also, with cognate obj, 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen. V/II, t. iv. io3 Let the Musicke knocke 
it. i68a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin n. 183 He resolv’d at a 
Dead pinch to knock it, 1840 Dickers Old C. Shop xxxv, 

Wc have knocked double-knocks at the street-door. 2865 
J. H. Newman Gerontius | x A visitant Is knocking his 
dire summons at my door. 

2 . trans. To give a hard blow or blows to ; to 
hit, strike, beat, hammer; fto beat into small 
pieces, pound {obsl). Also with extension express- 
ing result, as to knock to (or hi) pieces, etc. 

cxooo Sax, Lccchd. I. 142 senim l>onne ha leaf, cnuca on 
anum mortcre. IHd. 168 xenim ha wyrie s*^cnucudc 
AsecnocodeJ. /Wri.3S2Cnucisecalle«5awyria. ci5>75 
Indicia Monasterialia in TechmePs ZeiUchri/t II, 125 
bonne weje ku kine fyst, swllce ku wyTta cnocUn willc. 1377 
Langu P. pi. ii. v. 397 He bygan bcnedicite with a bolkc, 
and his brest knocked. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 
xvii. xcvii. frollem. ^IS.), ft [flax] is .. knokked and betc, 
breyed and carfled. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2601 Kyllc of hor 
knightes, knocke hom to dethe. a X40o-^ Alexander 639 
Him wald he kenely on kc croune knok wiih his tabli>. 
<2x548 Hall Chrvfi., Hen. VII! 17s b, Some knocked 
other on the elbow, and said softly he lietb. 1599 .Shaks. 
Hen. V, 11. i. 58, I hauc an humor to knocke you indif- 
ferently well. Ham. 11. i. 8x His knees knocking 

each other. 1698 Fryer eiec. E. India 4- P. 37 TJic Bar 
knocking in pieces all that arc inflexible. 18x2-34 Good's 
Stmiy Med. (ed, 4) I. 424 [HeJ runs to open the door when 
it is knocked. 

d‘b. Jig. To Strike with astonishment, al.Trni, or 
confusion ; to confound ; to * floor Obs. coltop. 

1715 S. SmvALL Diary x Feb. (18S2) III. 37 Mr, Wmtbrop 
was so knockt that he said it could not l.e done. 

c. To ‘strike’ forcibly, make a stiong impression 
on; to move to admiration, 'fetch*, slang. 

XW3 Re/eree 6 May 3/j (Farmer) ‘ It’s Never loo Late to 
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JlenJ*, with J. H. Clynds as Tom Robinson, is knocking 
'em at the Pavilion. 1885 J. K. Jero.me Oft the Sia^c^ 97 
There is nothing knocks a country audience like a hornpipe. 
x8q* Chevalier Sott^^ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road. 

а. To hnock oil (t/«) the head (also rarely at 
head) : a. lit. ; esp. to stvin or kill by a blow on 
the head ; often loosely, to kill in any summary 
way, dispatch, put to death. 

^*5$7 Thersites m HazL DodsUy I. 427, 1 care not if the 
old wich were dead : It wercanalmsdeed toknockherin the 
head. 1641 J. Jackson T, 11. J17 S. James. .was 

knockt in the head like an Oxe, or Calfe, after he had been 
thrown down from a Pinacle of the Temple, ^^lx Addison 
sped. No. 99^5 The Knight goes olT, ..seeks all Opportuni-^ 
tiW of being knock’d on tfie Head. 1737 Bracken* Farriery' 
[nipr, (1756) I. 316, I bad better knock the Horse o’ th‘ 
Head, and dispatch him at once. 1840 Barha.m lugol.Leg., 
Grey Dolphin. To lie .snoring there when your brethren are 
being knocked at head. 

b. fig. To put an end to, bring to nothing, 

*579 Fulke Deshius' Parl.^zj Toknockehis..niaIlice 
in the head. 158.^ R. Scot Discov. IViUhcr. vm. iii. (x8S6) 
129 Witchcraft, ..is knocked on the head. 1677 Yauimnto.n 
Fn^. IniProv. 63 Endeavour to knock all on the head, 
urging that it will be of great prejudice to the King. 17*4 
De Fob Metn. Cavalier (1840) 1S6 One unlucky action 
knocked it all on the head. 185* IVIrs. Carlyle Lett. TI. 
158 We were to have gone to Germany, but that is all 
knocked on the head. 

4 . Irans. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else ; to strike against or upon 
something else; to bring into collision. 

m34o Hampole cxxxvi. 12 Blisful he hat shal 
holde, and knok his smale Xparuulos suos\ til |>e stone. 2599 
Shaks, Hen. V, iv. L 54 He knock his Leeke about his 
Pale. 1693 Fryer /Irc. E. Jndiaf^P. zxz BuffolaVs.. knock 
Foreheads with a Force adequate to such great Engines. 

b. \ To knock heads loith'-. to congregate thickly 
or associate closely with {pbsl). To knock one*s 
hecui against : to strike with one's head ; fig. to hurt 
oneself by coming into collision with resisting facts 
or conditions ; To knock hecui ^ to Kotow, 
1530PALSCR. 599/2 , 1 knocked my heed agaynst the poste. 
x6r5 CHAP.MAN Odyss. Ep. Ded., Our patrician loves, That 
knock heads with the herd. 1662 Stiluncfl. Orig. Sacr. 
111. 1. $ 17 In danger of knocking their heads against the 
Stars. 1824 Bvron yuan xv. xci, I always knock my head 
against some ancle About the present, past, or future state. 
1837 Ptekw. xx.xiii, I near him a*knock\n’ his head 

again the lath and plaster now. 1876 Grant Af/j/. India 
1 . xcii. 497/1 The ambassador who refused to ‘ knock*head'. 
Mod. .\n angular man— always knocking his head against 
stone walls. 

б. inlr. To come into violent collision with 
something; to strike, collide, bump, clash, 

1530 Falscr, I knocke, or hyt agaynst a thing. 

1633 T. James Voy. iS Our Ship beating and knocking., 
fearefully. S724 Be.stley Sertn. (I' li Tbe atoms . . must 
needs knock and interfere. x88x Standard 19 Dec. 6/3 
Olive Branch has been assisted into Harwich very leaky, 
having knocked over the Knock Sand. 

b. Of mechanism : To rattle on account of parts 
being loose and striking each other. 

1869 Eng. Meek, 19 Mar. 579/3 There was less ‘knocking’ 
where alittleplay. .had. .begun. i896R.KiPLisG5‘rt/e;i.jc<w 
32 They [engmcb] knock a wee — the crosshcad*gibs are loose. 

fc. To knock wider board, under {the') table'. 
to succumb in a drinking-bout ; to give in, submit, 
yield ; « knock under (15). Obs, 
i69t-2 Genii, yrnl. Mar. xo He that flinches his Glass, 
and to Drink is not able, Let him quarrel no more, but knock 
under the Table. x6q2 South Senn. (1724) VI. 17 For the 
Government to knock under>board to the Faction. 1700 
Ascill Argument 105, I.. knock under table That Satan 
hath beguiied me to play the Fool with my self. 1703 Lextel. 
lers in Harl. Misc. (ed. Park) V. 447 We will not knock 
under-board to the men. 

d. with adv. or advb. phr. : To stir or move 
energetically, clumsily, and noisily, or in random 
fashion, about a place. (See also knock about, 7 b). 
colloq. 

<2x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Knock, to stir or to work 
briskly. Ex. ‘He came knocking along the road in a great 
hurry ’. 1B39 W. E. Forster 20 Dec. in T. W. Reid Life 
V. (j888) 134 A true hearty old Navy Captain, ..who has 
knocked about Africa half his life. 1884 Marcus Clarke 
Manor. Pol. 88, 1 thought it advisable to ‘ knock round * in 
search of him. x886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake ii, Knocking 
up and down all over.. the country. 

6. irans. With extension : To drive by striking; 
to force or send by means of a blow {away\ into, 
out of, off, etc. something, or into or out of some 
state or condition!. See also 7-14, Also^^. 

i6io Shaks. Temp. m. ii. ^ lie yeeld him thee aslecpe, 
Where thou maist knocke a naife into his head. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. v. 85 Knock the Fuse up to the head 
within one quarter of an Inch. 17x9 De Foe Cmtsoe i. iv, 
I knocked pieces into the wall of the rock, to hang my 
guns.. up. i 83 o Trollope* Duke's Childr. xlvii. 272 He 
was completely ‘bowled over’, — ‘knocked off his pins 1 ’ 
b. Phr. To knock the bottom out ofi {fig.) to 
render invalid, make of no effect, bring to nought. 
(Cf. ‘ It won’t hold water *.) colloq. 

187S W. M'Ilwraith Guide to IPigiovtnshire 03 This 
explanation knocks the bottom out of a great many theories. 
X887 Lo. R. Churchill in Times (weekly ed.i 24 June 9/3 
We shall have knocked the bottom out of Home Rule. 

•i'C. To ‘knockdown’ at an auction: see 8c, 
x6»3 Fletcher S: Rowley Maid in Mill v. i. Thy maiden- 
head Shall not be worth a chequin, if it were Knock’d at an 
out-cry. 


d. To rouse or summon (a person, esp. from 
sleep) by knocking at his door. (Usually ^Yith 
extension : see also knock up, 16 f.) colloq. 

1706 Bavnard in Sir J. Floyer Hot Cold Path. u. 344, 
I have been... sometimes knock’d out of Bed, to Children 
just dying. Mod, Headed to be knocked at seven o’clock. 

e. In various slang or colloq, phrases, ns to 
knock into a Cocked hat, to knock Spots out of, 
to knock into the middle of next Week, etc, 

II. In combination with adverbs. 

7. Knock about, a. irans. To strike hither 
and thither by a succession of blows ; hence, to 
treat roughly and without respect. 

X876 Fergusson Ind, 4* East. Archit. 198 The building., 
has been so knocked about and altered. 1889 Constance 
F. Wooi^oN Jupiter Eights i. 4 Great waves began to 
toss her and knock her about, 

b. intr. To move about, wander, or roam, in an 
irregular way j - abo to lead an irregular life, colloq. 

1831 Mavhew Loud. Labour II. 87 (Farmer) I’ve been 
knocking about on the streci.s. xSssSmeoley H. Caverdale 
i. 3 I’ve, .no dog-cart to knock about in. 1900 J. Hutchln- 
Archives Surg. XI. 267 The man admits that in youth 
he ‘knocked about a little *. 

8. Knock down. a. traits. To strike or fell to 
the ground with a blow or blows; fig. to over- 
come, vanquish, cause to succumb. 

CX450 tr. De Imitaiione ill. xxxix. ixo Brynge to nou3t 
folkes, wol haue bateiles. Knocke hem doun in }>y 
mi3t. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 9 Knocke him downe 
there. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sctx 479 Cut down Hammoks, 
knock down wooden stanchions. 2787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 18x2 I. 443, 1 would rather be knocked 
down By weight of argument,' than weight of Fist. 1893 
Forbes-Mitchell Remin, Ct. Mutiny 261 Mackie, who 
had been knocked down by the sun the day before and had 
died that afternoon. 

b. To drive (a stake, etc.) into the ground by 
blows ; to fasten (a rivet) by knocking the end Bat. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees i, 64 If the plants are in danger 
to be shaken by the winds, then knock down a stake close 
to every one. 1869 Sir K Relu Shipbuild. xvii. 320 The 
various modes of forming the rivet-point, or, In technical 
language, of ‘ knocklng-down * the rivet. 

c. To dispose of (an article) to a bidder at an 
auction sale by a knock with a hammer or mallet. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal{\Z'rii UI. 205 It was. .knocked 
down to the last bidder. X777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, 
This shall be your hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors, 1884 Illustr. Land. Nevis 20 Dec- 603/x 
The first Aldlue Horace, of 1501. .was knocked down for 
fifteen guineas. 

d. To call upon, nominate {for some function, 
etc.) : from the chairman at a dinner, etc., doing 
this with the knock of a hammer or mallet. (oNoi;. 

*759 GoLDS.^L Ess., Clubs Wks. (Globe) 284/2 The Grand 
..had knocked down Mr. Sprtggins for a song. 1789 G. 
Parker Variegated Char. (Farmer), He was knocked down 
for the crap [gallows] the Ia.st sessions. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy v, The call is with you, Ned, . .knock some 
one down for a song. 

e. To summon (a person) downstairs by knock- 
ing at his door. (Cf, knock up, i (5 f.) rare. 

i88x Athausuut 3 Sept. 303/2 At an early hour., the 
farmer’s wife said to her son, ‘Thomas, go and knock your 
lather down 

f. To disconnect the parts of (a structure that is 
‘ knocked together ’ : see 14 c) by blows ; to take 
to pieces. (The opposite of knock up, 16 d.) 

1776 [see Knocked). 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1239/2 A 
chair complete and box to hold a dozen knocked down. 

g. To lower effectively mamountordegree. colloq. 
X867 JrnL R. Agrie. Soc. Scr. 11. III. ii. 533 A very 

plentiful season has knocked down prices. ,*^5 Times 27 
Apr. 12/2 When the picture leaves the exhibition, whether 
it would not be well to ‘knock down’, as they say, those 
somewhat too brilliant tones. 

h. Australian slang. To spend in drink or riot. 

1869 AIarcus Clarke Peripat. Philos, (reprint) 80 (Morris) 

Knocked down thirteen notes, and went to bed os tight as 
a fly. 1884 Boldrewooo Mclb. Memories xiiu 99 'I'hey 
could earn money, and .. proceeded to ‘knock down ’ the 
same by means of .. alcoholic indulgence. 1B84 Marcus 
Clarke Memor. VoL 135 At shearing time, when the * hands ' 
knocked down their cheques. 

i. U. S. slang. To appropriate or embezzle 
(passengers’ fares). 

1882 McCabe Nevj York 158 The driver of a stage was 
furnished with a cash-box, .. he had frequent opportunities 
cf ‘knocking down', or appropriating a modest sum to his 
own use. 2688 Boston Jml. Tt Oct.- 2/4 The street car 
conductors . . have been * knocking down ' from $100 to 
$200 a day, and several have been arrested. 1892 Balestier 
Average IPoman, He’s knocking down fares every day. 

j. intr. To deal a knock or blow downwards 
(e, g. on the floor, to arouse a person below). 

1724 R. WoDROW Lite Prof. IfWroai (1828) 166 He had 
given a groan, and the person in waiting knocked Mown. 
When I came up, 1 observed his lips quivering. 

9 . Knock in. a, irans. To drive or force in 
by blows or as by blows. 

1669 Stormy MarineVs Mag. v. 87 Put do\vn a piece of 
P^te-board. and knock it in hara, 1891 T. Hardy in' 
blag. Apr. 704 They knocked in the victuals and 
drink till they could hold no more. 

b. intr. {Clniv. slang.) To knock so as to gain 
admission to college after the gate is closed. 

x8*s C. ^L Westmacott Eng. Spy 1. 155 Close the oak, 
4'S’ knocks in before [etc.]. 28*9 

J. R. Best Pers. ff Lit. Mem. 203 Mr, Langton, you knock 


in very often: why do you vi.sit so much out of college? 
x86i Hughes Tom frown at O.yf xli, There’s twelve sirik. 
ing, I must knock in. 

10 . Knock off, a. trans. To strike off by ot 
as by a blow ; also fig. To knock off a persoiis 
head, to ‘beat’ or surpass him. 

161Z Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 199 Knocke off his Manacles. 
1666 Boyle Orig. Formes •J- Qualities, If a parcel of flatter 
be knockt off from another. 2710 Young 11.1.(1757) 

35 'Till death shall knock theni [chains) off. 2862 Cornh. 
Mag, J une 655, 1 could knock his head off in Greek lantblcs. 
D. To cause to desist or leave off from work. 
X65X Gataker in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Ridley (1867) 1. 230 
He returned . . to his study, where he sat, unless suitors or 
some other affairs knocked him off. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 
13 Dec. 3/2 The men were knocked off earlier. 

c. intr. To desist, leave off ; to cease from 
one’s work or occupation ; slang to die. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, eexliii, The Sun (who 
quafle French blood, to Harrie’s health) knock’s of And can 
noe more. x688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman (x886) 159 If 
thou do not . .knock off from following any farther, a 1704 
Let. in T. Brown's lVks.{ij 6 d) IV, 183 Perverse people ,, 
that would not knock off in any reasonable time, but liv’d 
long, on purpose to spite their relations. 18^ Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxlx. iio We were forced to 
knock off through sheer fatigue. 

d. irans. To stop, discontinue, give up (work). 

1840 R. H. Bef. Mast xxni.71 After we had knocked 

off work and cleared up decks for the night 1884 Clark 
Russell Jack's Courtship xvii, I heard that you had 
knocked off the sea some years ago. 2885 R. Buchanan 
Matt, viii. He at once knocked off painting for the day. 

e. To dispatch, dispose of, put out of hand, 
accomplish ; to complete or do hastily, colloq. 

iZij Peacock Melincourt III. 68 He had .. to dispose of 
. . a christening, a marriage, and a funeral ; but he would 
Jcnock them off as fast as he could. *820,/.. W, Ckokek Let. 
in Smiles Mem. J. Murray (1891) II. xxiii. 87, 1 am anxious 
to knock off this ta-sk whilst it is fresh in my recollection. 
2879 F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience i. xiii, If you have 
any business . . with me, the sooner we knock it off tnebetier. 

f. To strike off, deduct from .an amount or sum. 

1858 Jrul. R. Agrie. Soc. XIX. ii. 305 The saltpetre 

diminished the yield 5 bushels, .and the salt.. also knocked 
offs bushels. 28S9 Jessopp Coming 0/ Friars '<1. 244 The 
steward graciously knocked off seventy-fivc per cent. 1892 
Sir W. Grantham in Laiu Times XCIV, 6^2 Jlost of the 
plaintilTs bill was passed by the Tajring ^faste^, and only 
L62 knocked off. 

11 . Knock on. trans. To drive on or forward 
by a blow (also fig»)t spec, in Tugby FootbalT. 
To propel (the ball) with hand or arm in the 
direction of the adversary’s goal ; also absoU 

2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iv, xxi. 353 ^ving Subjects 
. . being more kinaly united to their Sovereigne then those 
which are onejy knock'd on with fear and forcing. ^2660 
Milton Free Commxu. Wks. (1851) 442 Shackles lock d on 
by pretended Law of Subjection, more intolerable .. than 
those which are knock’d on by illegal Injury and Violence. 
2894 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/1. If a lull back ‘knocked on 
when a try was otherwise Inevitable. ^2900 Westin. Cos. 
22 Dec. 7/3 Hind spoiled achance of scoring by knocking-on 
a pass from Joneiu 

12. Xaoclc out. a. trails. To strike or dash 
out by a blow. 

2592 Shaks. x Hen. VI, m. i. 83 Many haue their giddy 
braynes knockt out. 27x7 Gay Beggars Op. t. x. (17*9) *4^ 
shall knock your brains out if you have any. 2887 1. 1\. 
Lady's Ranc/ic Life Montana loz Knocking the ashes out 
of bis pipe. 

t b. To stop or drown the voice of (a speaker) 
by making a knocking noise. Obs. 

2574 lu Peacock Obs. Stat. Camb, App. p. vi, If the Father 
shall upon his Chyldiens Aunswer replie and make an 
Argument, then the Bedel shall knocke liym out. 

c. (See quots., and Knock-out a. and sbl) 

1876 W. Green Life Cheap Jack 203 The concern would 

. . be * knocked out ’ at once, that is re.sold by auction among 
themselves and the profit divided. 2896 Farmer Slang, 
Knock-out, a man frequenting auction rooms and joining 
with others to buy at a nominal price. One of the gang is 
told off to buy for the rest.. .At the end of the sale the goods 
are taken to a near hand public-house, where they are re- 
sold or knocked'Out among the confederates. 

d. fig. To drive out of the contest ; to vanquish, 
exhaust. To knock out of time (Pugilistic), to 
disable an opponent so that he is unable to respond 
to the call of ‘ Time 

1883 Pall Mail G. 16 Apr. 4/1 (Farmer) Foxhall .. w^ 
second favourite for some time, but he has now been knocked 
out to comparatively long odds. 2884 Sat. Rev.^ 16 Tan. 
loS/i A man of weak physique, .knocked out of time by a 
more robust, .adversary. x8^ Pall Mall G. 20 Apr. y/2 
The light-weight champion ‘knocked out’ his two first 
opponents, x^o W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? 95 They 
call it.. ‘knocked out of time’, when a fellow doesn’t come 
to at once. 2894 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/2 Two years ago 
Aston Villa [football club) knocked out Sunderland. *9.®® 
Ibid. 22 Apr. 7/3 You have to have your horses fit, otherwise 
you knock them out. • 

e. To make roughly or hastily. (Cf. loe.) colloq. 

2856 Dickens^ Lelt. (1880) I. 422 We may knock out 

a series of descriptions .. without much trouble. xMx i. 
Hardy Laodicean in. v.(i882) 185 , 1 wish, .you could knock 
out something for her before you leave town. 

f. intr. jA2«^.)Togainexitfromacollege 

by knocking at the gate after it has been shut. 

i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xlv. (1864) 5 °^ 

‘ Hullo 1 ’ he said, getting up ; ‘ lime for me to knock out . 
x86» H. Kingsley Raveuskoe vii. 1. 82 Five out-college men 
had knocked out at a quarter to three. 
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g. ‘ To lose the scent ; said of hounds in fox- - 
hunting’ {Cent. Diet.). 

13, Knock over. a. trans. To overthrow by, 
or as if by, a blow ; to prostrate. Also Jig. 

3814 S. VzGOi. Anecd. Laiig., Suj>pl. Grose's Prov, 
Gloss. 384 To Knack a man over, to knock him down. 
Norths 18^ Russell fi^ar in Crimea xxiv. 167 The 
‘Sampson' pitched shell after shell right in among the tents, 
knocking them over right and left. 1857 Lady Canning in 
Hare 2 Noble Lives (1893) 11. 343 Sunstroke. .knocks them 
over quite suddenly. 1893 Selous S.E. Africa 69 That 
evening two of my Kafirs .. were knocked over with fever, 
b, intr. To succumb; -to die. colloq. ox slan^. 

1892 Stevenson in Illnstr. Loml, 9 July 42/1 Cap- 
tain Randall knocked over with some kind of a fit or stroke. 


14:. Knock together, a. trans. To drive or 
brin,^ into collision or contact. 

*398 (see Knocking vhL sb. t b], 1598 Shaks. Merry IK 

]JL j. 122 Let us knog our praines together to be reuenge on 
..the Host of the Garter. 1609 Bible (Douay) jer, li. ao 
Thou doest knocke together the vessels of wane. 

b. intr. To come into collision, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evan^. T. iii. 209 Two pots floting 
upon a pond,. . with this word, If we knock together, we sink 
together, a 1699 Lady A. Halkett A utobiog. (1875) 44 Our 
heads knockt together. 

c. trans. To put together, or construct, hastily, 
rudely, as for a temporary purpose. 

J874 Farrar Christ (1894) 612 It [the Cross] would . . be . . 
knocked together in the rudest fashion. 1893 Kath. L, Bates 
Eng. ReVg. Drama 226 A temporary stage has been roughly 
knocked together. 

15. Knock under, intr. Short for knock under 
board, 5 c. To acknowledge oneself beaten j to 
give in, yield, submit, ‘ knuckle under*. 

1670 Merry Drollery 11. Capt. Nick a88 He .. Made the 
wits at the board to knock under. 1684-94 tr. Plutarch's 
Mcr. III. 2t9(L.) He knocked under presently, and a single 
gkass dozed him. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 10 Nov., Is 
not this a triumph for me. . ? Pray let my daddy Crisp hear 
it, and knock under. 2852 Thackeray Esmond iii. i, When 
he heard this news .. Colonel Esmond knocked under to 
his fate, and resolved to surrender his sword. ^ 1887 Rider 
Haggard yess xxvii, Our government is not going to knock 
under because it has suffered a few reverses. 

16. Knock up. a. trans. To drive upwards, or 
fasten up, by knocking; spec, in Bookbinding, etc. 
to make even the edges of (a pile of loose sheets) 
by striking them on a table. 

2660 Pefys Diary 30 Jan., Knocking up nails for my hat 
and cloakes, 1683 Moxok Mech. Exerc., Printing xxv, ? 3 
Having thus Gathered one Book, he Knocks it up. Ibid. 
p. 382 Knock up a Letter . . a Letter may be worn so low 
that it will not Print well . . The Workman then , . beats 
lightly upon the Foot of the Shank, till he have battered 
Mettle enough out of the Shank, to raise it higher against 
Paper. 1888 Jacobi Printers’ Vocab.^x Knock r//5,tomake 
the edges ofa heap of paper straight and square by knock- 
ing up to one edge. 

b. intr. To be driven up so as to strike some- 
thing. To knock up againsty to come into collision 
with ; fig. to meet with, come across, encounter. 

2887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ti. 264 When Montaigne 
was in Rome . . he complained bitterly th-nt he was aUva)’s 
knocking up against his own countrymen, 1895 Tunes 
(weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 2034/3 One can't remember all the 
people one knocks up against in one’s holiday-making. 2898 
Daily Nevjs 24 Nov. 7/2 The smack eventually knocked up 
high on the shore under the cliffs. 

c. trans. To make up (hastily or oft-handj, to 
arrange summarily. 

^2580 Jefkerie Bugbears i. Hi. 30 We wile knocke vp this 
maryage, 28x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 A match was 
knocked up betwixt Dogherty . . and a man named Burn. 
2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 167 This gentleman, 
with whom Harrington .. has knocked up an acquaintance. 
287a F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience i. vui, Why dtdii C 
they knock up a match between you and Ursula? 

d. To put together hastily ; = rj.c. 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. ? 10 The Balls 
are well Knockt up, when the Wooll is equally dispersed 
about all the Sides, i8xa L. Hunt in Examiner 12 Oct. 

The carpenters that knock up our hustings, 1850 
Jrnl. R. A^c. Soc. XI, i. A range of farm buildings 
can be roughly knocked up. 

Q. To get or accumulate by labour or exertion ; 
spec, in Cricket, to run up (a score), make (so 
many runs) by striking the ball, colloq. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (2842) 360 [He] obtains 
almost full employment, . .and ‘knocks’ up V3 or f4oe 
more weekly. 1888 Sporting Life xo Dec, (Parmer), With 
only 29 to win, White at his next attempt knocked up the 
necessary item. 1891 Times 12 Oct. ir/5 The Englishmen 
..knocked up 305 runs before their innings closed. 

f. To arouse by knocking at the door. 

1663 Pnpvs Diary xx Sept., This morning, about two or 
three o’clock, knocked up in our back yard;.. I found it 
was the constable and his watch. ^ 1737 Pofb Nor. Epist. 
]] i 161 Time was, a sober Englishman would knock Hxs 
servants up, and rise byfive o’clock. 285 xThackeray Eng. 
Hum., Steele (1858) 121 They knock up the surgeon. 

g. To overcome or make ill with fatigue; to 
exhaust, tire out. (esp. in/arr.) 

X7T7 Bracken Farmery ImPr. (1757) H. xo? p^ere the 
Horse is young. . -it would splint him, or knock him up (:« 
we say) if the Rider were to make his Flourishes upon his 
Back like a Rope-dancer. 2770 Mad. DArblay Early 
Diary 7 Feb., Here is a lady who is not at all tired, ..and 
here am I knocked up. 1858 T. A. Trollope 
Ca(h. de Medici xvl 253 He is completely Imocked uP 
ovcr.work. 18S3 Lo. K. Gower My Remm. II. 244 Walter 
was too knocked up to join those who rode to the grove. 
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h. intr. To become e.xhausted or tired out; to 
become unserviceable; to break down, 

2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 12 Sept., In passing the sands 
without a guide, bis horse had knocked tip. x^9 Alb. 
Smith Poitleton Leg. (repr.) 255 Every literary man, how- 
ever great hts success, knocks up at last, 

1 . trans. To break up, destroy, put an end to. 

2764 Mayor ef G. 1. Wks. 2790 1. 173 This plaguy 

peace. .has knock’d up all the trade of the Alley. 1776 in 
New York during Amer, Rea. (iB6t) 99 The arrival of the 
fleet, since which almost all business in town is knocked up. 
*857 IJE Quincey Whiggism in Eclat, to Literature Wks. 
VI. 67 1 he establishment was knocked up, and clearly from 
gross defects of management 

Knock, sbX Forms: 4-5 knokk(a, 4-6 knok, 
6 knoke, 6-7 knock©, 7 - Imock. [f. Knock v.} 

1. An act of knocking; a sounding blow; a hard 
stroke or thump ; spec, a rap at a door to call 
attention or gain admittance. 

*377 Lancl. P, pi, B. X. 327 l>anne shal be abbot of Abyn- 
doun and alle his issu . . Haue a knokke of a kynge. 
2460 Capgrave C 4 pv«. (Rolls) 284 He schai for his spoilyng 
have as good knokkisasevyrhadEnglischman. t^hPilgr. 
Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 223 b, As a nayle, the moo knockes it 
hath, the more sure it is fixed. ? <i 1^0 Freiris 0/ Berwik 
254 in DunbaYs Poems (2893) 290 His knok scho kend, and 
did^so him in lett. 1663 Butler Hud. i, t. 200 And prove 
their Doctrine Orthodox By Apostolick Blows and Knocks. 
274J Pope Dune. iv. 443 A droivsy Watchman, that just 
gives a knock, And breaks our rest, to tell us what's a-clock. 
a 1844 L. Hunt Our Cottage 10 No news comes here, . . not 
a postman’s knock. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 317 The 
telegraph boy gave his double-knock. 

fig. 2649 T. Ford Ludus Fort. 92 Our bodies are but 
fraile, earthen vessels, subject to every knock of sick^e^se. 
2898 Doyle Trag. Korosko ii. 37 We get hard knocks and 
no thanks, and why should we do it ? 

2, A clock. -51:- 

1502 Ld.^ Treas. Acc. Scot. II. 159 To Schtr James Pete- 
grew, to his expens cumand to Stnvelin to divis ane knok 
lijli. XX. 2559 Kennedy Lett, to Willock in lYodrozo Misc. 
(1S44) 270 .-Att ten houris of the knoke. 1626 J. Wilson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 272 Do you put back . . the lang 
hand o’ the knock. 

Comb. 2540 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim, 
Trials 1. 205* William Purves, Knok-makar and smyih. 
2663 /nv. Ld y. Gordon’s Furnit., A going knock and 
knockcaice. 1885 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. I, 29 'l‘he 
Knock house stood in a little gallery called the Knock loft. 

Knoeb (npk), s6.^ Sc. [In sense i, a. Gael, (also 
Ir.) ctwe knoll, rounded hill. With 2 cf. Danish 
dial, irtci little hillock (Molbech).] 

1. A hill ; a hillock, a knoll. 

?X7.. yacobiU Relics II. 148 (Jam.) Round the rock, 
Down by the knock. 2820 Ctenfergus I. 108 The knock, 
an insulated hill behind the church. 

2. A name given on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
etc., to sand-banks. Cf. Kentish Knock, a sand- 
bank near the mouth of the Thames ; also Knock 
Sand. 

2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 2538/2 To make [at 
Dover] cerceine groins or knocks, which at the havens 
mouth should cause such a depth, as thereby the whole 
harborough should He dne at a low water. 2882 Knock 
Sand [see Knock v. 5). 1898 JYest/n. Gac. i Dec. 7/2 The 
surf boat. .when near Kentish Knock was taken in tow by | 
a lug. .no vesael can be found on the Knock. 

t Knock, knok, xd.3 Obs.rarc’"-^. [app.a. LG. j 
knocke in same sense : see Knitch A bundle 1 
of heckled Hax. 

2373 Lane, Wills III. 62, 20c knokes of hatchelled lyne. 

Kilock, variant of Nock. 

Huock-, the vb.-stem or noun of action in 
Comb. Knock-bark {Mining), ore that has been 
crushed; knock-stone, a stone (or cast-iron plate) 
on which ore is broken. Also with adverbs, as 
knock-on {Football), an act of ‘ knocking on ’ (see 
Knock i'. ii); knock-under, an act of ‘knocking 
under' (see Knock v. 15 ). See also Knock-about, 
Knock-down, Knock-knee, etc. 

j333 Manlove Lead Mines 266 Fell. Bous, and •Knock- 
barke. s^e,■J {yen knock’Stone). tBsZ Craven Dial.,K}wck- 
bark, ore alter it is reduced by the band or machine. i883 
Daily Nrws 5 Oct. 5/2 A ’knock-on gives a free kick. 2747 
Hooson MincYsDict.h), Knockbark [is) all that is earned 
to the *Knock-Stone and there knocked down with the 
Bucker. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 749 A very hard stone sl.ib, 
or cast-iron plate, . .called a knock-stone. 2894 Black.more 
Perlycross 51 Tiiey seem to have brought him dou-n to 
a flat ’knock-under. 

Kno'ck-about, knockabout, a. [The 
phrase knock about (see Knock v. 7)> used atlrib., 
and hence by ellipsis as sb.] 

A. adj. 1. Characterized by knocking about, or 
dealing blows ; rough, violent, boisterous. 

2885 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. \fx The rage for this knockabout 
sport Ifoatball}. 2892 Ibid. 4 Aug. 7/2 Pme fight*, and 
strcet-fis;hts, and knockabout performanccs- 

b. Thealr, slang. Ofnoisy and violent character. 
1803 Daily News 20 May 3/4 The* knockabout ’ character 
of sketches, 1893 Times Dec. 6/a Two very droll and 
daring knock-about comedians. 1^7 O. Floyd in Compl. 
Cyclist \\. 256 The inlelltgenc foreigner.. imagines that the 
of English humour is a knockabout entertainment. 

2. Characterized by being driven to and fro, or 
wandering irregularly about. 

t8S6 Morris in Mackail Life (1809) 21. 258 Such a knock- 
about day as I had on Monday! 2890 Blackmors Kit 
III. xvijAknockaboutfellow swore to find out all about you. 


b. Of a garment, etc. ; Suiiable for travelling 
or ‘knocking about *. 

2880 Echo 33 Nov. 4/4 Knockabout Ckjrduroy Cloth. 2895 
M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 130 Any make, ..from 
knock-about suits to dress-clothes. 1900 Daily Tel, 3$ Aug. 
3/2 Concocting with their own nimble fingers i.Tstefui 
blouses, useful knockabout skirts, and dainty miles of lace 
and muslin. 

c. Australia. Applied to a labourer on a 
station who is ready to turn his hand to any kind 
of work. Cf. Rouseabout. 

2876 W. Harcus S. Australia 275 (Morris) Knockabout 
bands, 17X. to sox. per week. 1890 Boldmewood Col. Re* 
farmer xix, We’re getting rather too many knockabout 
men for a small station like this. 

B. jA 1. 7'heatr. slang. A * knockabout ’ per- 
former or performance : see A. i b. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 Bounding brother.^, knock- 
abouts, step-dancers. 289a Daily News 7 June 6/3 Singers, 
dancei;s, knockabouts, and quick-change artistes. 

2, Australia. A ‘knock-about’ man : see A. 2 c. 
2889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xvi, The knock- 
abouts and those other three chaps won’t come it on us. 

Knock-down, a. and sb. [The phr. knock 
down (see Knock v. 8 ) used attrib. and as.sb.] 

A, adj. 1, Such as to knock down or fell to the 
ground ; Jig, irresistible, overwhelming. 

^ X690 Dryoen Amphitryon i. i, This same Arbitrary Power 
is a knock-down Argument. iBoz Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld, 
Belgrave Sf his Motions Wks. 1812 IV. 514 You've learnt 
to face a knock-down laugh. 1840-x DeQuincey StyleNV.%. 
2839 XI. 330 'I'hese . . are knock-down blows to the Socrntic 
.. philosophy. 1883 Courthope Liberal Movement Eng. 
Lit. iv. 114 'iTie view that Johnson propounded in his direct 
‘ knock-down ’ style. 

b. Adapted to be fastened by being knocked 
flat at the end : see Knock v. 8 b. 

2869 Sir E, Reed Shipbuild. xvU. 383 It ts advantageous 
to have plain knockdown or conical points to steel rivets. 

2. Knock-down price, the price below whicli an 
article will not be ‘ knocked down ’ at an auction ; 
the reserve price. 

2895 Daily Netvs 6 May 6/5 Fairy, favourite spaniel of 
Lady Bulwer’s, ..4ogs. ; the knock-down price last year 
was 54 gs. 

3. Constructed so as to be easily ‘knocked down* 
or taken in pieces for removal : see Knock v. 8 f. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1239/3 The shook may be said 
to be a knock-down bcirrel. 28M SA. Amer. LIX, 287 To 
make a knockdown wigwam, the framing should be lashed 
together with ^ropes or twine, and the bark lied to the 
rafters whb twine. 

B. sb. 1. Something that knocks one down ; 
something overpowering; strong liquor. Nang. 

1698 W, Kino tr. Sorbilrds yrnl. Lend. 35 He answer’d 
me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, ..Old 
Pharaoh, Knockdown, Hugmatce [etc.], ix 1700 B. E.. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Kncek-cunvn, very strong Ale or Beer. 

2. An act of knocking down; a blow that knocks 
down or fells to tlie ground ; Jig. An overwhehning 
blow. Also, A stand-up or free fight. 

2809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 6 This round produced the 
first blood, and first knock-down. x8x& Lady ^ioRCAN 
Autobiog. (iSsp) 85 It is a knockdown to all AIor^an’R argu- 
ments .ind mine. 2837 Dickens Pichu. xxxvii,‘I'll try 
and bear up agin such a reg’lar knock-down talent’ 
replied Sam. 28.15 E. Miall Nonconf. V. 437 Let us turn 
to and have a real IrUh knockdown. 

3. A ‘ knock-down * piece of furniture : see A. 3 . 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2239/3 Knock down, a piece of 

furniture or other structure adapted to be disconnected at 
the joints so as to pack compactly. 

Knocked (npkt), ppl. a. [f. Knock v. + -ed k ] 
Struck, hit, beaten, etc. : see Knock v. 

i Knocked bear, barley beaten in a stone mortar in order 
to remove the hulls (Sc. Obs.). Knocked knees, knees turn- 
ing inwards: cf. Knock-kneed. AUo with advcrlw as 
knockedMown. -up, etc. : see Knock v. II. 

C1537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodslcy 1. 405 niou shall have 
knocked bread and ill-fare. 1583 Leg, Bp, St. Androis 467 
Knocked beir, Herbts to the pot, and all sic geir. 2776 
Rhode 1 st. Cot. Rcc. (2862) Vll. 571 Shaken or knocked 
down casks, 1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, H. (1848) 94 
Knocked or baker knees. 28^ Boldrew 000 Col. Re/ormer 
(xS9x)257 His .. knocked-up horses showed .. the effects of 
a long journey. 

Knockel, obs. form of Knuckee. 
Kao'ck-'em-down, kno'ckemdow-n. [/V 
phrase used as a name.] A stick with a cocoa- 
nut or the like stuck on it to be aimed at. 

2828 J. Bee Piet. Lofui, 263 The charms of nine pins— • 
whether they be skittles, knock-cm-down, bowl-and-tip, 
dutch-pins, or the more sturdy four-corners. 1847 R. Brown 
in Mem. vii. (x£66) 126 The /air and wbirligig> and knock- 
emdowns. 1870 Daily Nezvs 4 June, At^ the deserted 
knock-'em-down grounds the sticks stood in mcLanchoIy 
rows, protesting against the public contempt (or cocoa nuts. 

Knocker (np-kw). [f. Knock v. + -eh i.J 
1, One who or that which knocks ; csp. one who 
knocks at a door in order to gain admittance ; aUo 
s= knocker down (see 5 ). 

2388 WvcLiF Pref. Ep. yeronte riii. To the askere me 
5>-ueih, and to the knockcrc me opencth. c 1425 Found. 

St. Bartholomoio's 5 The asker . . scball resccyue, ihc seker 
shall fyndc, and the rjmger or knokker shall entre* rss* 
Huloet, Knocker, /rrr//xi«7r,/«/ia/<7r. x65aSrARKEAV//i/. 
ilia Altaris 11663) 103 J.,ot with those untimely knockers 
at the bride-chamber door, ue-. be rcpulNcd. xBzi Bveon 
yuan HI. xxxiv, Rocks bewitch’d that open lo the knockers, 

2833 Pall Malt G, 23 Apr. 12/2 Oirdiff sent up t»o ^xers. 
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The more terrible . . eventually succumbed to a talented 
irishman, who knocked out the would be knocker. 

b. A spirit or goblia imagined to dwell in 
mines, and to indicate the presence of ore by 
knociring. 

1747 Hooso.v Minct^s Diet. Miners say that the 

Knot^erissome Being that Inhabits in the.. Hollows of the 
Earth. 1883 Chauih. ynil. II, 371/2 In the Cardigan mines, 
the knockers are still heard, indicating where a rich lode 
may he expected. 1898 Watts-Dunto.s Aylivin iii. (1899) 
24 She had not only heard but seen these knockers. They 
\vere thick-set dwarfs. 

c. slang. A person of ‘ striking * appearance, or 
who moves others to admiration. (Cf. Knock v. 
2 c, and Stunneb.) 

s6xz Field ll^oman a lyeat/ur^cockc i. C ij, You should 
be a Knocker then by the Mothers side. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid u. ii, They’re pretty children both, but here's 
a wench Will be a knocker. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 88 That 
old Knocker good Anchises. 

d. A knock-down blow, rare, 

1674 N. Fairfax Btilk <5- Seh. 96 The backstroke will be 
sure to give him aknocker. 1842 Newcastle Song Bk. 148 
(E. D. D.) He lifted up his great long airm, Me soul he 
gave him sec a knocker, 

2 . An appendage, usuallyof iron or brass, fastened 
to a door, and hinged so that it may be made to 
strike against a metal plate, to attract the attention 
of those within. (The most usual sense ; cf. 
Knock v. i.) 

1598 Florid, Picehiatoio^ a hammer to knocke at a doore 
with, a striker, a knocker. 1709 Steele Tatler No, 77 P a 
One could hardly find a Knocker at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Beaux EsPrits. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Ronu Forest ii, La Motle, . . advanced 
to the gate and lifted a massy knocker. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Roinola. xviii. Tito found the heavy iron knocker on the 
door thickly bound round with wool. 1898 J. T, Fowler 
Durham Cath. 63 The famous bronze knocker on the great 
north door. 

Comh. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons tj* 1^. vi, Knocker- 
wrenching and sign-removing were in vogue in my day. 

fb. coUoq. or slang. A kind of bob or pendant 
to a wig. Ohs. 

j8i8 La Beile AssemdleeZ^ll. No. rod. 27 The physicians 
with their great wigs had disappeared, and had given place 
to those who wore a wig with a knocker. 1837 Monthly 
Ma^. XLIX. 550 Pig-tails and ‘knockers’^ superseded the 
ponderous ‘ clubs 

c. Phr. Up to the knocker \ in good condUioh ; 
in the height of fashion ; *up to the mark’, slang. 

1844 Selby Londonhy Night li, yack. How do you feel ? 
Ned. Notquiteuptotheknocker. U^estm.Gas.zi'Dtc, 
1/3 We was dressed up to the knocker. 
t3. A Castanet; cf. Knacker 1 2. Obs. 

J648 Gage West hid. xi. (165s) 37 Capering and dancing 
with their castannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 

4 , ‘ An attachment in a hour-bolt to jar the 
frame and shake the flour from the meshes of the 
bolting-cloth’ (Knight Diet. Jf/ech. 1875), 

5 . With adverbs, as knocker-down., also ® Knock- 
down B. I ; knocker-off Knock-ofp A. ; knocker- 
up, a person who goes round the streets in the 
early morning to awaken people. 

x6ii CoTGR., Assommenr, a knocker, feller, or beater, 
downe. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial i. i, A taker-up, Rather 
indeed a knocker-down. ^ 168SR. Anuoury w. 315/1 

The Axe, which is the right form of the Butchers Knocker 
Down. 1697^ Praise Yarhsh. Ate (Craven Gloss.), We’ve 
ale also that is called knocker-down. x8dz E. Waugh Lake 
Country 223 (E. D. D.) That curious Lancashire character 
the ‘knocker-up*. 187S Diet. Meek., Knocher-eff. 

KKnitiing.') A wheel with projections to raise the loop over 
the top of the needle and discharge it therefrom. 1824 Pall 
Afall G. 14 Oct. 3/2 The stock in trade of the * knocker- 
up ’ consists of a long pole . , with pieces of wire at the end. 
This pole is raised to the bedroom, and the wires are rattled 
against the window pane. Knockeis-up charge ad. a week 
for this service. 

Knocking (np*kig), vhl.sb. [-inqI.] 

1. The action of the verb Knock, q. v. 
1340HAMPOLE /'M/Z^/'lxi.S In knokynge of brest. czsoo 

Adam Bel 226 Who is there nowe, sayde the porter, That 
maketh all this knocking? 1346 Snppiic. Poore Commons 
(E. E. T. S.) 63 Lightyng of candels to images, knockyng 
and knelyng to them. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. U. 74 Wake 
Duncan with thy knocking : 1 would thou could'st. i66a 
Stilungfl. Orig. Saer. m. iu § 17 There is no such knock- 
ing of particles. X762 Foote Orator 11. Wks. 1709 I. 210 
Certain thumpings, knockings, scratchings. 1845 W- Patti- 
soN Ess. (1889) I- 22 Roused by a loud and continued knock- 
ing at the door of the house. 

b. With adverbs; see Knock 2/. II. atlrib.) 
1398 Trevisa Bartk,^ De P. R. vil v. (MS. Bodl.) If, 49/3 
Grysbating and knokking togedres of teek. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834I II. 472 It seems, .probable, .that bowing 
the knee answers to the very vulgar expression of knocking 
under. 1868 in Hughes Tom Brown (ed. 6) Pref., The old 
delusion ..that knocking about will turn a timid boy into a 
bold one. 

2 . pi. a. (See quot. 1678.) b. Mining. Ore 
that has been broken with a hammer before being 
crushed, c. Small pieces broken off from stone 
by hammering or chiseling. 

1678 PhiL Trans. XIL 1063 A third sort of Salt we have 
which we call Knockings, which doth candy on the Stailes of 
the Ban'ow. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. P ij. To break the 
Knockings, and crush them to Knockbark, to make the Ore 
merchantable. 1873 Knight i?/V/.;7/rc/M240^i Thesorting 
of lead ore by the sieve develops three qualities, knockings, 
ridJlings, asAJelL The former are large scraps, which aie 
picked out. 
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3. Comb.t as hmeking-htteker (see Buckee^)^ 
-mell, -milit -room^ -Slone, -trough : see quots. 

1686 ViSiX Siaffordslutldi Three sorts, viz. round Ore, small 
Ore, and Smithum ; the two last whereof are first beaten to 
pieces with an instrument called a *Knocking-bucker. X847- 
78 Halliwell, * KnockiHg-mell, a large wooden hammer 
used for bruising barley. 1858 N, 4* Q- 2nd Ser. VI. 8 A 
strong knockin-mell or wooden pestle. 1727-41 Chambers 
Qc/.j Stamping'mill^ or *knocking-utill, an engine used in 
the tin-works, to bruise the ore small. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Cavaliers Roundheads Barbados 9 The pots were re- 
moved to the *Knocfcing Room. Here they were knocked 
with force against the ground, causing the sugar to come 
out in a loaf, 1805 Ra.msay Scot, in xZth C. (1888) II. ii. 70 
Its place was supplied by knocked bear. Every family had 
therefore Its *knocking-stone. 'xSas BROCKErr,*A'«yr/C7//^- 
trough, a conical trough in which the rind is beat off barley 
with a mallet. 

KuO'cMu^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f -ing 2 ,] That 
knocks (see the verb) ; ^fig- violent, forcible, 
‘‘thumping*; ‘knock-down , clinching, decisive. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeatt's Fr. Chirttrg. 17 b/x Prickinge, 
knockinge, or beatinge payne. \fiZxGT:'& Foot out 0/ Snare 
v. 33 Hcere is a knowing and long-lasting He, worthy to be 
nailed vpon a post or pillory. 17111 Swift yrnl. to Stella 
Lett. 1767 III. 269 The lords. -they say, arc prep.2ringsome 
knocking addresses. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobham 236 Still to his 
wench he crawls on knocking knees. 

Knock-knee (np-kjni). [f. Knock v, -h Knee 
sb."] pi. Knees that knock together in walking 
from inward curvature of the legs. sing. The con- 
dition of being knock-kneed. 

1827 Hone Everyday Bk. II. 857 With knock-knees, and 
a. .large bead. iQ'jg St. George's Nosp. Rep. IX. 614 Knock- 
knee.. tieated by the long-continued application of splints. 
Kno'ck-kneed, a. [f. prec. + -ed 2] Having 
the legs bent inwards so that the knees knock to- 
gether in walking. (The opposite of l/atuiy-legged.') 

1806 W. Taylor in Antu Rev. IV. 720 Parents, whose 
children from bad nursing are become knock-kneed. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xUi, Those long-Hmbed, knock-kneed, 
shambling, bony people. i86z Sala Seven Sons 1. vii. 142 
The knO(^-kneed horse. 

ts. Jig. Halting; feeble. 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. iv, It was constitutionally a 
knock-knee’d mind. 1887 Saintsbory Hist. Eiizab. Lit, 
i. 5 So stumbling and knock-kneed is hb [Wyatt's) verse. 
1898 Westm. Gas. 7 Dec. 4/1 There are no shambling, knock- 
kneed verses. 

Knockle, obs. variant of Knuckle. 
Kno'ck-me-down, a. and sb, coUoq. 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down (///. or 
Jigl) \ violent, riotous; overbearing, defiant; pros- 
trating, overpowering. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1830 I. 35 No knock-me-down 
doings in my house. 1848 J-,H. Newman Loss 4- Cain it. 
xviii. (tSs8) 250 He's so ^sittve, so knock-me-down. 1863 
OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 104 The overbearing, knock- 
me-down Marchioness .. who gave the law to everybody, 
1896 AllbutPs Syst. Med. I. 6gx The term *lcnock-me*down 
fever* (applied sometimes to dengue). 

B. sb. = Knock-down B, i. 

x7s6 W. Toldervy Hist, Two Orphans II, 112. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knock-medown, strong ale. 1892 Daily 
News 3 Au^. 6/x A savant who muddled my poor brains 
with geological knock-mc-downs which he declares will be 
heard in Section C. 

KnO’ck-O’ff, sb. and a. 

A. sb. A contrivance for knocking something 
olf, or point at which something is knocked off. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meeh. 1240/1 Knock ojp {Knitting- 
viachine\ the piece which, al the proper moment, removes 
the loops from the tierof needles. 18S3GRESLEY Gloss. Coal 
Mining Terms, Knock off. ■ (x) The point upon an engine 
pl^e at which the set is disconnected from the rope, or where 
a jockey comes into play. (2) A joint for disconnecting the 
bucket sword from the pump rods. 

B. adj. as in knock-off tune, time to ‘ knock off* 
or leave off work. 

1899 F, T, Bullen Log o/Sea-wai/ioZ It was ‘knock-off ' 
time. 

Kuo'ck-ou't, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Characterii’ed by ‘knocking ont’ (see 
Knock v. 12 ) ; sjec. a. of, or in connexion with, 
an auction sale (see qnots.) ; b. of a blow, etc. : 
Snch as to disable or knock out of the contest. 

a- 18x8 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 373/x Combinations, by a set 
of men who attend real sales, and drive, by various means, 
respectable purchasers away, purchase at their own price, 
and afterwards privately sell the same, under a form of 
publicauction, termed ‘Knock-out Sales*. 1893 W. Roberts 
Bk.-H unterin London iii. 121 This auction [t7261 Is interest- 
ing . . as being the genesis of the knock-out system. z8o6 , 
Farmer Slang s.v.. The lot is knocked down to the knock- j 
out bidders. . 

b. 1898 Times 24 Dec. 8/5 The effect of the ‘knock-out* 
blow, . .deUv_ered,notstraight from theshoulder, but sideways 
and on the lip of the chin, was to produce unconsciousness. 

E. sb. L The practice of ‘knocking out* at auc- 
tion sales or in similar transactions ; a knock-out 
sale; also, one of .the confederates who ‘knock 
out* ; see A. a, Knock v. 12 c. 

1854 Illuslr. Land. News 7 Oct. 342/2 A knock-out is 
a combination of bidders at a sale, who, deputing one to bid, 
s^ve the increase of price which further competition causes, 
and subsequently have a private sale among themselves. 
1864 East London Observer 25 June, Witness said a knock- 
out was where a sum of money was divided among the con- 
tr^tors, and the officials generally, ,, out of the contract 
imee over and above what ought to be paid for the work. . . 
Those who did not get the work had money for putting in 
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tenders so that the favored one got ir, ana the officials also. 
1883 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. 11. 522 The auctioneer put 
up lot after lot, and Blinton plainly saw that the whole 
affair was a knock-out. ... 

2 . A knock-out blow; see A. b. 

X894 Morrison Tales Mean Streets, Three Rounds 13811 
was a hard fight, and both the lads were swinging the right 
again and again for a knock-out. 

3 . Polo. (See quot.) U. S. 

189A Rules 0/ Amer. Polo Assoc, in M. H. Hayes Mod, 
Polo (1896) 314 When the ball goes out ends, the side defend- 
ing^ that goal is entitled to a knock out from the point at 
; which it crossed the line. When the player having the 
knock out causes unnecessary delay, the Referee may throw 
a ball on tlic field and call play. ' 

Knocle, knokel, etc., obs. ff. Knuckle. 
Knod, knodden, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of 
Knead v. Knok(0, lmokk(e, obs. ff. Knock. 
Knoledgc, -lege, obs. forms of Knowledge. 
Knoll (n^l), sb^■ Forms : 1-2 cnol(l, 3-5 
knol, 5 (9 dial.) knolle, 7 (9 deal.) knowle, 
(nowle), 7-9 kuole, knowl, 6- knoll. [OE. 
cnoll bill-top, cop, summit, hillock, bora same 
root as Du. knol, formerly knolle clod, ball, turnip, 
Ger. knollen, MHG. heolle clod, lump, knot, tuber; 
Norw. knoll, S\v. knol, Da. dial, knol, ktibld hillock. 

OE. cnoll might represent an OTeut. *kncb.lo, with usual 
assimilation of HI to ll, and thus be radically connected with 
Knot. Cf. for the form Ger. knodel dumpling.] 

1 . The summit or rounded top of a mountain or 
hill {obs. exc. dial.). 

c 888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xil, Se be wille fest bus timbrian, 
ne sceall he hit no settan upon bone behstan cnol. cxooo 
.(Elfric Gen. viii. 5 On bam teopan monbe aiteowodon bsra 
munta cnollas. c 1230 Cen. 4* E.x. 4129 At munt nemboc on 
Sat knol fasga, . . Sa3 fie lond of promission. 1706 Phillips, 
Knoll, the top of a Hill, a Word much us'd m the West; 
especially in Hcreford-shire. 1825 Brockett, Knoll, Knowl, 
Knozve, the top of a liiil, a bare rounded hillock. 

b. Naut. ‘ The head of a bank, or the most 
elevated part of a submarine shoal* (Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk. 1867). 

2 . A small hill or eminence of more or less 
rounded form ; a hillock, a mound. 

c xooo Ags, Ps. (Th.) xli. 7 On bam Jytlan cnoHe, Ermon 
hatte. ^1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, sit He cumeS stridende 
from dune to dune, and ouer strit be cnolles [h.colles). aiyxt 
E. E. Psalter Ixiv, 13 [Ixv. 12) Gird sal be knolles with 
faines. 15x3 Douglas rEneis v. ii. 5 Eneas .. Syne spak 
thir wordis on a knollis hycht. xs*3 Fitzhbrb. Hutb. § 128 
To cary grauell & fyll it vp as hygh as y* other knolles be, 
1604 Edmonds Observ, CxsaPs Comm. 84 A knowle exceed- 
ingly fortified. 1628 Lb Grys tr. Barclay's Argenn 82 
A Knole filly placed, .for a Cittadell, j686 Evelyn Diary 
23 OcL, It stands on a knowle.. insen.sibly rising. >7^ A 
young Tour Irel. 1. 92 A knole of lawn rises among them. 
1826 W. Smith Strata Ident. az Rounded low hills, which 
are called knolls or knowls. x865Geikib3'cz«. fyGtol.Scoi, 
vii. 153 Hills and crags of every size, down to mere hum- 
mocks and knolls. Q. Victoria Leaxies 64 At half- 

past two we five ladies lunched on a heathery knoll. ■ 
f b. (See quot. and cf, Huiiaiocic i b.) Obs. 

*77* J- G. W. De Brahm Hist, Georgia (1849) 45 Th® 
second Species of Pine.. is only met with on the Knowls 
(small Islands in Swamps). 

i* 3 . A swelling upon the sldn ; «= Knob sb. 1 b. 
1499 Promp. Parv. 260/1 (Pynson) Knolle (A"., H. Knobbe) 
of a mannys hande or in another part of him. callus. 
t 4 . A turnip. Obs. dial. 

1669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agree. (1681) 328 Knolls, Turnips. 
1674 Ray S. ij- E. C, Words 70 Knolles', Turneps, Kent. 

6; A lump, a large piece. .Str. 

■ 2829 Hogg Sheph. Cal. II. 19 The auld wife . . brought a 
knoll o’ butter like ane’s nieve. 

Knoll (noul), sb,^ Also 5 knolle, 7 knole. 
[Formed with next, from same root as Knell, perh. 
with later onomatopcKic modification.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of ‘ knolUng * or tolling 
a bell ; the sound of a large bell, arc/t. and dtal. 

*379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. zoo Pro factura campance 
del knoll. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Ej, At thefyKt 
knolle of y® bell they departe fro theyr celles. z6xS G. 
Sandys Trav. iv. 233 The watch of one Fort giues two or 
three Knoles with a bell. 2793-18x4 Wordsw. Excjirs. vi. 
801 The bells, .before The last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 

'+ 2 . A large bell; a church-bell. Obs. 

*379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 99 In viij stanges meremh 
sarrandis .. pro le knoll [margin, Custus de] klank knoll]. 
Z4Z2-X3 Durham Ace. Rolls 403 Pro rcparacione del knoll. 
Knoll (nnul), V. Forms: 5 knollen, {-ypOt 
5-6 knolle, 6-7 knol, 6-8, 9 dial, knowl,' (8 
known), 7- knoll. [Goes with Kkoll sb.^ 

1 . trails. To ring, toll (a bell) ; = ICxElL v. 2. 
AIso_/f^. Now arch, and dial. 

Eng.Gilds 401 As often as they shallenhere the grete 
belie of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be knolled and 
after that rongen out. a 2483 Promp. Pary. 280/2 (MS. S.) 
KnolIyn,^///ri7. 2605 Shaks. Macb, v. viii. 50, 1 would not 
wish them to a fairer death: And so his Knell is knoll'd. 
1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1942 So do the old cnihroneu 
decrepitudes Acknowledge, in the rotten hearts of them, 
Their knell Is knoHed. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Knowl, to 
knoll to toll a bell. 

2 . intr. Of a bell or clock ; To sound, ring 
a knell, toll ; = Knell v. 3. Now chiefly dial. 

1582 Munday En^. Rom. Life'm Harl. .^/ixc.(Malh,) IL i J9 
Soon after, the bell knowleth againe, when asthestudents.. 
walk to the Romayne colledge, 1600 Shaks. A. Y> L. ii. 
vii. 1x4 Where bel.s haue knoll’d to Church. z6i2 Two Noble 
K. I. i, Remember that your fame Knolls in the ear o’ the 
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world. i8is BvboN’ Pansztta xv, For a departing being’s 
soul The death*hyfnn peals and the hollow bells knoll. x^6 
Whitby Giass.t Kttoll^ to toll as a belL iB86 S. W. Liitc, 
Gioss, S.V., I beard the bell knoll a piece sin [ — a bit since). 

b. iraus. To ring a knell for.- c. To ring or 
toll out. ■ 

1597 Shaks. a Heiu /f^, i. i. 103- His Tongue Sounds euer 
after as a sullen Bell Remembred, knoHing a departing 
Friend. 184* Tennyson Gardener's D. 180 All that night 
I heard The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

3 . trans. To summon by the sound of a bell. 

x6oq Shaks. A, V.L. ii, vii. lar We haue scene better 
dayes, And haue with holy hell bin knowld to Church. x8ao 
Bvron yuan v. 1 , They heard No Christian knoll to table. 
1844 Lvtton tr. SchitUi^s Fridolin. 00 From the church- 
tower clangs the bell Knolling souls that would repent To 
the Holy Sacrament. 1894 Times 17 July 9/3 Every woman 
who ever has been knolled to church. 

.Hence KnoTIing vbL 5b,\ also KuoTler, one 
who knolls. 


. 1480 Watei^. Arch, in xo/4 Rey>. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 315 The knoUyng of the bell m the chappell. 1538 /«- 
^'unctions in Strype £cci. Mem. (1731) I.xhi.322 The Knol- 
ingofAves after service, .henceforth to be left. i6ix Cotgr., 
CariUonneur^nt^ymtry or knowler, of bels. 1837-9 HAtLASt 
Hist. Lit, {1847) III. 122 The knolling of Church bells. 
1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg.^ Knollcr, 2. a sexton or sacristan. 

Kaolled (n^uld), a. Also 7 nol'd. [f. Knoll 
lA 1 + -ed 2 .] Having a knoll or knolls: in parasyn- 
thetic combs., as high-kmlhd. 

l6oa MabstoN Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, I have a mount of 
mischiefe clogs my soule. As waightie as the high-nol’d 
Appenine. 

Enolly (ndh-Ji), a. [f. Knoll sbX + -T.] Full 
of or abounding in knolls or hillocks. 

tSax Clare Vill. Mitistr. 11 . 68 While Dobbin .. patient 
goes to gate or knowly brake. j2jo Miss Broughton ReR 
as Rose 1 . 151 A grassy, knolly park. 

Euop (npp), si.l Forms : a. 4-6 knoppe, 5-6 
knopp, knope, (6 aoppa), 5- kuop. 0. 4-6 
knapps, (5 onap), 6 knapp, (knepp), 5- knap, 
(7-8 nap). [ME./f«i^=OFris.^««/, MDu. 
cnop (Du. knop), MLG. knoppe (hence Da. knop, 
Sw. knopp), OHG. chnoph,chnopf {O. knopf knob, 
head, knot, button, etc.) The form knap may 
repr. ON. knapp-r knob, stud, bntton (Svv. knapp. 
Da. knap), perh. cognate with OE. cnxp, Kn,vp 
sb^ The ulterior etymology is obscure.] 

1 . A small rounded protuberance, a knob (esp. 
one of an ornamental character, e.g. upon the 
stem of a chalice, a candlestick, etc.) ; a boss, 
stud, button, tassel, or the like ; in Afoh. = Knob 
sb, i d. (Sometimes prob. a carved representation 
of a flower-bud ! cf. 2 below.) Obs. or an/i. exc. in 
specific applications. 

a. la X366 CtiAUCEa Rom. Rose 1080 With a bend of gold 
tasseled. And knopois fyne of gold enameled, t.ss )n Ryiuer 
Foedera (1710) XI. 360 With Knopps and Tassells. 1483 
Catk. Angi. S05/2 A knoppe of a scho, bidjep Test. 

Ebor. (Suriees) V. sss Sex silver spones with knopisof cure 
Ladie. 1335 Coverdalc Jer. Hi. 11 Vpon the rope were 
brasen knoppes. 167^ Wormdcb Cyder AVnop 

at the end of a slender handle or stick. x86x Times xa July, 
The crown and the knops which adorn the turret were gilt 
by him. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian S05 Oman. .Unlooped 
theruby knops Loosing her kirtle. 

.fi. (a xooo in Wr.-Wiilcker Fibula., cn®p, sigl, spen- 

neh.] 1363 Lancl. P. PI. A. vu. 257 His doke of Calabre, 
with..knappesof Gold. 14*0 E. E. Wilts (1882) 45 Abecure 
of seluer y-keueryd» . . k® of I’® couercle ys an-amylyd 
with blewe. X563-87 FoxeA.^M (*59^) So/® Scourge him 
then with whips . . with knaps of lead at the ends. 1577 
Lane. Wills (1857) II. 92 Twelve silver spones with kneppes 
gilt wrought with a lyon. i6zi Hart Arratgnm. 

To snatch and puH the naps of the coverlid. 17 . . in Child 
Ballads vni. 295/2 The naps of gold were bobbing bonnie. 

2 . The bud of a flower ; a compact or rounded 
flower-head or seed-vessel. (Cf. Knapweed.) arch. 

a. X388 Wycui? Nuitt. xvii, 3 Whanne knoppis weren 
greet, the blossoms hadden broke out. c 1440 Promp. P^^* 
zZo/z Knoppe, or bud of a tre. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. XVIL cxxxvi. (\V. de W.) 692 The fruyte of the rose is 
smalle rounde knoppes \Bodl. MS. knappes) and harde. 
1508 Dunoar Cold. Targe.sz The rosis yong, new spreding 
of tbair knoppis. 1597 Gerabde Herbal ti. xxv. § 2. 217 
At the top of the stalke growe small knops, from which 
come flowers. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 793, I have.. won- 
dered . . to see those little Snails . . on the Knops and Branches 
of the Vine. 1^4 R. Bridges Shorter Poems <yj The chest- 
nut holds her gluey knops upthrust. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxiv. (MS. BodL) 
If. 196 b/i J>e cipresse . . bah leere knappes in stede of frute. 
J57S Lyte Dodoensi.x.'x.'iCvu 45 The floures . .do likewise turne 
into little knappes, or heads. 1656 W. Coles Art 0/ 
Simpling xil 38 Some [seeds) grow in Knaps like Bottles, 
as Knap-weed. X879 Britten & Holland Plant-iu, Fnop, 
Rowers of Tri/bliumpratense. rr o 

b. Hence, A popular name of Red Clover. U, S, 
X897 Britten & Brown Flora Horih States II. 27^ 'P rijir 
Hum praiense .. Honeysuckle Clover, Knap, Suckles. 

tS. The rounded protuberance formed by the 
front of the knee or the elbow-joint. Obs. 

o. 14.. Nomiaale in Wr.-Wulcker 678/119 Mpe inter, 
nodiam, the knope of the kne. 1S9<> W- Eerap 

Bk. in diaptcr LUr. Ca,Ueri. Catiudr., The Arme m 

lenghthe muAt com shorte of knop of Ibe fcn^ , ,, 

e, 165. Burgh Rec. Glasgm (Burgh Rcc. Soc.) IL 
The knap of Sir elbow. I73t Ect Crt. Session m At * Q. 
3rti Sen IV. mh Heads, knaps, tongui^ and Mrrow bonra 
cut out by themselves exSty Hoco Tales ^ SE IV- J40 
His breezes came e.xactly to the knap of the knee. 


1 1 >- A swelling upon the skin ; a watt, pimple, 
etc. : = Knob sb. i b. Obs. ' ' 

155^ Phaer eEneid jv, Lj, From a tender colt they take 
the knapp. rsSa Turner AxTAr 4 It k good. .for suche as 
have any knoppes or hard swellinges upon any membre. 
1^98 Florio, .. also waites or knops of .flesh 

rising in the bodie. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.y as knop-fly {^Attglwg') =* 
knob>jly\ knop-sedge, the bur-reed, Sparganiwn. 

156* Turner Herbal tt. r43b, It maye be called beds 
sedge or knop sedge. xsSa Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 
113 For to snip, in the foaling, from front of flllye the knap- 
knob, X799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 310 Knop-fly. Dubb- 
ing, of the down of an otter-cub. 

Knop (npp), knap (njep), sb^ north, dial. 
[Origin obscure.] A large wooden tub. 

0. sep^Richimnd IFi7/x(Surtees>i69 Akneadinge bassyn, 
a knoppe, a_ gielfatte. xsSiS Lane. Wills (1857) 11 . 75 The 
great brewinge knopp. ‘ 16x4 Inv. in Trans. Cumbld. 
Westmld, Arch. Sac. III. 114 One knopp one handle 2 salt 
pres dishes. x 3 oz in Anderson Cumbld. Sail, 51, I dung 
owre the knop. 

B, 1614 /nzf. in Trans. Cumbld. 4 ' Westmld Arch. Soe. 
in. XT4 In the butterye 3 barrelts 2 staues one Knapp. 
x82x Btackru. Mag. VIIL 432 But stoups are needed, tubs, 
and pails, and knaps; 
tKnop, V. Obs. [f. KnopxA^] 

1 . frar/r. To furnish or adorn with knops; to stud. 
c X400 RoiiU Rose 7260 High shoes knopped with dagges. 

X483 Cath. Angl. v:t$/z To Knoppe, bullare. 1505 Bd. 
Treas. Acc. Scot, {tqot) HI. 40 For ij pypanes blak silk to 
knop the said hat 1539 in Inv. R. Wardrobe (X815) 52 
Ane capparisone..bordourtt with silvir and knoppit with 
silvir & yallow silk, 

2 . inir. To put forth 'knops \ to bud. -SV. 

a 1584 Montgomerie Cherrlc ff Sloe 40 Sum knopping, 
sum dropping Of balmie liquor sweit. ci6oo Borel Pilgr. 
in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems il 23 Ranie Orion, That 
drfmit and knopit, Baith upon tre and stone, 
iknop, obs. form of Knap sb^y vA 
Knopped (nf7pt, poet. np*ped), a. 7 Obs. [f. 
Knop sb.i- or v. + -m] Having knops; knobbed; 
bearing buds, or compact rounded flower-heads. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 424 Wihhis knopped schon clouted full 
hykke. 1434 E. E. Wills (1882) xoi A liiell basyn knopped. 
xsox Douglas Pal. Hoiu PtoL 76 The knoppit syonis with 
leuis aggreabill. i6ox Holland H. 447 With knopped 
Majoram or Sauorie. idss Moufet & Ben.net Health's 
ImProv. (1746) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden-leek, is not 
so not as the knopped ones. 

b. Formed into a knop or knob; knob-shaped. 
X578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xii. 161 Lyke to..Cyanus floures .• 
in his Scaly knopped buttons. 

Kzio'ppyi ? Obs. [f. Knop sbX + -t. Cf. 
G. kn^fig.\ Full of knops; knop-like; knobby, 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. R, Polygonum, .hath many kn^py 
ioyntes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens tu xvii. 167 Wlian this seed© is 
ripe, his knoppie head openelh, xw Gerardo Herbal u. 
clxv. 458 This kindt hath certaine knoppie tufts, 
Knopweed, obs. or dial, form of Knapweed. 
Knor, -re, Knorry, obs. ff. Knur, Knubbt, 
Knorcock, Anglicized form of next 
11 KnOThan. Obs. (Pii.hnorhaan,{.h/wrrenio 
growl, snarl + haau cock.] A name of a S. African 
species of bustard: « Kokan 2 , 

173X Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 139 The Knot- 
ham Among the wild fowls at the Cape there is a sort of 
birds, a male of which the Europeans there call Knor-cock ; 
a female they call Knorden. X777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1 . 8s The Knothan, which is.. the African bustard- 
Knosp (n(?sp). rare. [ad. Ger. knospe a bud, 
boss, knob.] An architectural (or other) ornament 
in the form of a bud, or forming a bunch-like or 
rounded protuberance ; a knop, knob, boss, stud. 

1808 Sco^ Marnu v. Introd. iv. Ere from tby mural 
crown there fell The slightest knosp or pinnacle. 1820 — 
Abbot xxxii, The black letter Bible, .adorned with massive 
silver clasps and knosps 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. vui, 
(1864) IX- 297 Prodigality of ornament, knosps,shnne work, 
corbels, gurgoyles. 

Hence Kuosped (npspt,/<?c/. Df sped) a., furnished 
with knosps. 

x8i8 Milman Samor 290 The iron or the knosped brass. 
Knot (npt), jAI Forms : i cnotta, 3 cnot, 
3-5 cnotto, 3-y knotte, 5-8 knotfc, 3- knot. 
[ 0 *E- cnotta * Du. knotj LG. kniitte, MCr. kuattey 
kfiolze\in6b, knot, etc.:— OTeut. *kmitton-, 
(whence Knit z^.); cf. OHG. c/modo, chnoto (MHG. 
knodCy knotCy Q.knoteti) 

with variation of consonant due to difierence of 
stress. 

ON. had knutr knot, knob, kniUa knucklebone (Sw. knut 
Da. knude knoi)^ which may be connected with the above 
forms, but the difference in vowel makes dlflicuUies. The 
relationship (if any) of ON- knqttr (^— bail, and 
L nSdus Iperh. for.if7t^</«s) knot, is also obscurt) 

I. 1 . An intertwining or complication of the 
parts of one or more ropes, cords, or strips of any- 
thing flexible enough, made for the purpose of 
fastening them together or to another object, or to 
prevent slipping, and secured by being drawn tight; 
a tie in a rope, necktie, etc. ; ako, a tangle acci- 
dentally drawn tight To ma^y f Xv/rV, or tie a knot 
{vt)j to knot a piece of string or a handkerchief, esp. 
as a reminder. Also in allusions to the knot in a 
halter for hanging. 

cxQOO /Elfeic Hern. IL 28 He afunde .. snodc mid 


callum cnoUum swa fasste ^ivriScn swa heo rcr wms. czzyt 
Bcket 1445 in S. Eng. Leg^, 14S pe knottes gnowen al is 
fleebs: a-boute bi eche side. ^ 14', , ChaucePs Sqrls T, 663 
(Lansd.) Bot 1 wll here nowe’maake a knolic To Jxs time it 
come next to my latte, c 1449 Pecock Repr. il v. 166 Make 
a knot on his girdil. 2542-3 Act 34 <5* 35 Hen. F///, c. 3 
The bonde of euerywhiche faggotte to conteinc three 
quarters of a yarde at the leasie, besyde the luiotte. x6ox 
Shaks. All's Well «v. iiL 163 This is Mounstcur ParroUcs 
the gallant militarist, that had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, xk^x R, Bolto.v Cou^. 
ABl. Cotise. (1635) 333 One knot in a thread will stay the 
Needle’s Pas^ge as well as five hundred. X647 Cowlf.y 
Mistr.j The Tree v, Go tjx the dismal Knot (why shouldst 
thou hve?h 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv, 200 He tied 
sixty knots in a leathern thong,and bade them unfasten one 
every day, till the prescribed interNTil had expired- 1873 
Act 36 37 Viet. c. 7t § 39 Such mesh (in a net) shall not 

be less than one and a half inch from knot to knot. 

b. Often with qualifying word, naming different 
forms of knots, as barber's k., bowline k., diamond 
k., dravi’k.y fisher's k.y French k.y granny's /•., 
hop-k.y reef'k.y \ riding k.y rtmning k.y slip-k.^ 
surgeon's k., wall’k.^ waitr-k.y weavers k., etc. ; for 
the more important of these, see the first element. 

cx%zo Sir Beues (MS. A) 3220 On a towaile ?be made 
knotte riding, Aboute his nckke ^he hit brew- 155* Huloet, 
Knotte whiche runneth to, called a rydynge knot, capuium. 
tjzSG. Roberts 4 Years Voy. ria And making a running 
bowling Knot on the End of another Rope, I cast it over. 
2769 Falconer TJ/c/. Marine (1789), Kncty a. .knob formed 
on the extremity of a rope, by untwisting the ends . , and 
interweaving them.. amongst each other. There are several 
sorts, which differ in.. form and sire; the principal of these 
are the diamond-knot, therose-knot,the walI-knot,orwaInut. 
1705 Hutton Math. Diet, s-v.. Fig, n, a Barbers knot, or 
a knot for cawls of wigs. xSxa J. Thomson Led. Itt/Iam. 
267 We passed, . .a crooked needle under the artery, threaded 
with a double waxed thread, part whereof ive passed aboi-e 
the aperture in the vessel, ana the other below, which were 
, afterwards tied with a double knot called the surgeon’s 
' knoL i860 All Year Round Na 66. 382 ‘Which knot?’ 
asked Toby. ‘Single or double wall, single or double 
diamond. Matthew Walker, spritsail-shcet, stopper, or 
shroud ? ’ 1881^ Hamersly Naval Eticyel. 421 They Iknots) 
..are named either from the manner in which they arc 
made, or the use to which they are applied, as stopper knot, 
diamond knot, douhle.diaiuoud knot, single and double wall 
knots, etc. exSSs Weldon's Pract. Needlework III. 3/1 
Flowers are mostly worked in satin stitch highly raised, 
embellished with French knots. 1899 W. G. P. Townsend 
Embroidery vi. 90 French Knots,— A very ancient slitcb, 
much used by the Chinese for all kinds of elaborate 
embroideiy. 

fc, Astron. Tbe star o Piscium, situated in 
the Hie* of the lines or ribbons imagined to connect 
the two fishes in the constellation Pisces. Obs. 

xssx Recorde Cast. Nuowl. (tss6) 367 The Fyshes, tj-cd 
by the tay}^ with a common Lyne : . .and where those two 
lines are knitte togytber, there ts one starre more, whiche is 
called the Knotte. X7z7-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pisces, 
That [star) next the knot in the north, line. ..xst before the 
knot in the south, line. 

2 . Such a tie used or worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress; a bow of ribbon; a cockade or 
epaulette ; esp. in obs. phrase a suit of knots, 

OAen with distinctive word prefixed: os breast, shoulder, 
sword, top, true-love knot, q. v. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4917 With cumly knottis Ze with 
koynib & knopis of perle, 2553 Huloet, Knotte of a cap* 
bande, or hatbaDde, or lace. 2668 Etiieredce She would 
if she could UL i, We will only fancy a suit of Knots or two 
at this shop. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 75. 4/2 The Officers 
to wear.. a mourning Knot on their left Arm. 27x3 Cay 
Guard. No, 149 F x8 A lady of genius will give a genteel 
air to her whole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots. X89X 
Mrs, Newman Begun in fest L sog Her grey morning 
gown, with its soft frillings of bee and knots of pale, coral- 
coloured ribbon. 

b. Her, (See quot. 1S92,) 

1B3&-40 Berry Encyel. Her. 2865 Kingsley Herew. Prel, 
The badge in the ‘Wake Knot , in which.. two monks* 
girdles are worked into the form of the letter W. 2893 
Woodward & Burns Heraldry 21 . 585 Knots of particular 
form were not infrequently used as badges; e.g, the 
Stafford knot, the Boutchicr knot, the Wake and Ormond 
knot; mall these the silk is twined having some resemblance 
to the initial letter of the family name. In the Bo»cn knot 
the allusion is double, it is formed of four bows, or loops, 
and each bears a resemblance to one form of the Creek 
letter U. Knol.s were also used to unite the badges of two 
families which h.Td merged into one ; or the badge of an 
office to a personal one. 

3 . Naut. h piece of knotted string fastened to 
the log-line, one of a series fixed at such intervals 
that the number of them that run out while the 
sand-glass is running indicates the ship’s speed in 
nautical miles per hour; hence, each of the di- 
visions so marked on the log-line, as a measure of 
the rate of motion of the ship (or of a current, etc,). 
Also attrib. with prefixed numeral « ‘ nitming (so 
many) knots’. 

2633 T. Jasies Voy. 24 It did runne two knots. 2669 
Sturmy Mariner*s Mag, rv. r46 The dutance between 
every one of the Knots must be 50 Foot ; as many of these 
as run out in Haifa Minute, so many Miles or Minutes the 
Ship sailclh in an Hour. 2760-73 ir. yuan ff V Boa's V^. 

(ed. 3) 1 . 9 The distance between the knots on the log-line 
should contain ris ®f a mile, supposing the gloss 10 run 
exactly half a minute.^ 1H40 R- H- Dana Bef Mast xxvi. 87 
A light wind .. carrying us at the rate of four or five knots. 
x86o Merc, Marine J/af. VII. 169 A icn-kfiot brccre was 
blowing. 2900 Daily Neu's to Jan. 5/2 A lorpcdol^at tic* 
stroycr had made a record speed of 35 J knots, which was 
j almost exactly equal to 42 miles an hour.. 
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Knottiuesa (nf^'tines). [f. Knotty + -ness.] 

1 , The quality or condition of being knotty (/fA 
and 

x6<^ Hieron I. 409 Such children, ihe knotti- 

nes of whose nature is refined and reformed and made 
smooth by grace. i6id Dosne Serin, (ed. Alford) V. cxxxvil 
463 The wryness, the knottiness, the entangling^ of the 
serpent. iW* Herne in Collect, (O. H. S.) I. 246 The bark 
of such poilards cannot be gotten off because of Us knotty, 
ness. 1868 BROW.NJNG Rins ^ 1x67 Never was such a 

tangled knottiness. But thus authority cuts the Gordian thro’. 

2 . Geom, The minimum number of nodes in the 
projection of a knot (sense 9) on a plane or similar 
surface. 

1877 Tait in Tran*. R. 'Soc, Edltu XXVIIL 148 There 
are, therefore, projectioiH of every kaot^ tyhich give a 
iniiiimuvi number of intersections, . . this niinimuni number 
. . we will call Knotthuss. 


Knotting (n/^'ti^), vhl, ih, [f. Knot v, -j- -ing ^.] 

1 . The action of tying a knot, or of tying or 
entangling in a knot. 

1758 J. Blake Plan Mar, Syst: 7 Exercising those who 
are received into the service, in knotting and splicing, in 
handing and reefing of sails. 188.1 Sm S. St. John Mayti 
V. 196 The peculiar knotting of their curly wool 1898 P. 
JIanson Trap. Diseases xxx\\\. 587 The affected hairs arc 
bent and twisted and tend to produce matting and knotting. 

2 . The knitting of knots for fancy-work, similar 
to Tatting; concr.y fancy work done by knitting 
threads into knots. 


X697 [see 6 belowk X7ia .\ddison S^teU No.* 536^ f a 
Knotting is again in fashion. 1750 JIrs. Delany Li/e ^ 
Corr, (1861) II. 616 , 1 have sent you by Jlr. Dubourg, . . all 
the knotting and knotting thread 1 have. .X 784 Johnson in 
Roswell 3 June, Next to mere idleness, I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; though 1 once 
attempted to learn knotting. x8ox Monthly Rev, XXXV. 
3.J2 'the young females of the Cape .. are expert at .. all 
kinds of lace, knotting, and tambour work. x8ad Miss 
JIiTFORD Villose Ser. JL (1863) 3x7 The whole fringe of the 
bed and >vindow curtains being composed of her knotting. 
X879 Mrs. Macquoid /.a^ 123 Taking her knotting 

out of a black velvet reticule. 

3 . The formation of knots or protuberances; the 
production of buds, etc., budding. 

x6ii CoTCR., Nouhnent de jeunes arhres^ the knotting of 
young trees ; their springing, or shooting out from knot to 
knot. x6ao Brinsley Virg. EcL 1x9/2 In the new flower 
(viz. at the first knotting). 1848 B. Weob Continent, Eeelesiol, 
X16 It is like a finger deformed by the knotting of the 
knuckles. 

4 . The process of covering the knots in wood 
Nvith a s|3ecial preparation, previously to painting; 
concr,^ the preparation used for this. 

^ iHa? R Nicholson Praet, Build, 587 Knottins\ In paint. 
in§, the process for preventing knots from appearing in the 
finish. 185a Nieliolsoris Diet, Arehit. s. v., Knotting is 
a composition of strong site, mixed with red lead. x8Sx 
Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1578 All the knots 
in the wood must be Wiled with knotting... Knotting is a 
preparation of red lead, litharge, boiled oil, and a little 
turpentine. 

D. A preparation used as a cement or covering 
for metals. 

5 . The process of removing knots from cloth, 
pulp, etc. : see quots. 

xSjs Knight Diet, Meclu 1240/2 Knaitins, ..2, (C/u/ 4 - 
niakiiis.) Removing weft knots and others from cloth by | 
means of tweezei^ 1880 Sir E. Reed Japan II. 44 The 
process^ of straining, knotting (the separation of knots, ' 
impurities, or of malted fibre which has formed into strings, 
or IS insufficiently ground,) making [pulp into paper]. 

6 . attrib, and Comb, (chiefly in sense 3). 

1697 in Doran Amu Ens. Stage (1864) 1 . xiL 250 A black 
taffeiycap, together with.. a knotting needle, and a ball of 
sky-colour and white knotting. X763 Mrs. Harris in Priv. 
Lett. Ld Malmesbury I. 94 I^dy Weymouth.. and the 
Duchess of Ancastec sat knotting, with a kuotting-bag 
hanging on their left arm. a 1847 Sherwood LZiy of 
Manor IL x. 26 , 1 then .. seated mj-self at the table, with 
my knoiting-shuttle in my band. 

fKno’ttish, a, Obs, rare—^, [f. Knot rA.i + 
-ISH 1.] Knotty. 

*S3® Palscr. 317/1 Knou>'sshe, knorlsshe, or full of 
knoites, ueueux. 

i*KllO*ttle. Ohs, [dim. of Knot sec-i-E.] 
A small knot ; a knob ; a tangle (of ropel. 

?<xx5o<» Life Alexander (in MS, Lincoln A. L 17 If. i) 
(Halliwcll), He hade a heued lyke a buUe, and knoltillc-s in 
his frount, as thayhad bene the byg>Tinyng of homes. 1568 
Follwell Like will to Like in HazU DodsUy HI. 333 
A bag and a bottle, or else a rope knotile. 

Knotty (np*ti), a, [f. Knot sb.^ + -y.] 

1 . Of a cord, etc. : Having or full of knots; tied 
or entangled in knots. 

axx4o IVo/tunge in Colt, Honu 281 pu wes..\vi(S cnoiti 
swepes swungen. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 280/2 Knotty, 
noJosus, 1576 Gascoic.se Philomenew-z Shebareaskourge, 
with many a knouie string. 1602 Shaks. Ham, i. v. 18 
Make.. Thy knotty {Qo. knottedl and combined locks to 
part. And each particular haire to stand an end. 1634 Sir 
r. Herbert 7 *rac'. 14 Their haire curld,..blackcandknoity. 
185* R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 310 Regardless 

of.. the crack of his httle knotty whip. 

2 . Ji^. Full of intellectual difficulties or complica- 
tions of thouglit; hard to ‘unravel’, e.tpl.iin, or 
solve; involved, intricate, perplexing, puzzling. 
(.Sometimes with mlxUwe of sense 4.^ 

a i«5 Les, Katlu 1x57 Ich habbe unenut summe of keo'^ 
cnoiti aiotten. 1573-6 Baret Alv. K 122 Knottic, full of 
knots, or difficulties. 1625 B.tco.s Ess.f Resi>>^» Health 


(Arb.) 59 Auoid.. Anger fretting inwards; Soblilland knottie 
Inquisitions. X638 Pfnit, Con/ vil (1657) 192 Reckoned 
amongst the knotty pieces of Christian Religion, xjox 
Stanleys Hist, Philos. Biog. 14 iEschylus, the most knotty 
and intricate of all the Greek Poets. X702 i'opE Jatu If 
May 140 The knotty point was urg'd on either side. 1874 
Carpenter Ment, Phys. i. ii. § 79 (1879) 83 The man who 
is. .in a complete reverie, unravelling some knotty subject. 

3 . Abounding in or covered with knots, knobs, 
or rough protuberances ; rugged, gnarled ; con- 
taining! knots, as a board. 

CX386 Chaucer Hnt*s T. 1119 A forest, ..With knotty 
knarry barcyne trees oldc. c X420 Paltoii. on Husb. uu 377 
Fferlile, & fressh, ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy graffes be. 
CX440 Promp, Parv, 280/2 Knotty, wyihc-in the flesche, 
StandulosMS, *594 Blundevil Exere. ui. 1. viii. (1636) 287 
bike knots in a knotty board. 1692 Bentlev 8 Serm. (1724) 
331 The scragged and knotty Backbone. 1762 R. Guvr 
Praet, Obs, Cancers 75 A Cancer in her Breast, rough on 
the Surface, with knotty Vessels. 1821 Clare Vill, Mitisir, 
1. 222 The wild shelter of a knotty oak. 2881 Miss Yonce 
Lads 4- Lasses Langley il 97 She knelt upon the grass, 
with her bare hard-working knotty hands clasped. 

4 . Hard and rough in character; rugged, 

a X568 .\scHA&t SchoUut, I. (Arb.) 34 A witlc . , that is not 
ouer dulle, hcauie, knottic and lumpishe. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Pref., Wk<. (rS^x) 19 To doe this . . with a smooth 
and pleasing lesson, which receiv’d hath the venue to soften 
and dispell rooted and knotty sorrowes. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (x66$) 341 A kind of blunter wedges provided by 
divine Wisdom to work upon those knotty tempers, upon 
which those instruments of a finer edg .. can do no good. 
x82x Lamb Elia Set. 1. Imper/ Sym/^ They beat up aJitile 
game peradventurc—and leave it to knottier heads . . to run 
It down. 

6. Comb., as knotty-pated [perh, associated 
with nol-/ieadedy mt-paUd (i Hen. IV, ii, iv, 7 ^^)]> 
blockheaded. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen, /K, 11. Iv. 251 Thou Clay-brayn’d Cuts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. 

Knotweed (n^tiwld). [f.ICNOTJ^.i + Weed sb.^ 
fa. Lyte’s name for KnaweV {^Scleranihus 
attnuits). Obs. b. Name for various species of 
Cenlaurta (Knapweed, etc.), from the knobby 
‘ heads*, c. Name for various species oiPolygonum, 
1578 Lyte Dodoens \, Ixvit 97 The base Almaignes cal it 
knawel, that is to say, knot weede. 2827 Clare S/teplu Cal. 
49 They pull the little blossom threads From out the knot- 
weed’s button heads. x8^ Miller PlanLn., Knotweed, . . 
Alpine, Polygonum aipinum. .. Amphibious, Polygonum 
amphibium, 

Enotworik (np-twSjk). 

L Ornamental work consisting of, or (as in Arch^ 
representing, cords or the like intertwined and 
knotted together. 

x8sx D. Wilson PreJuAnn, (1863) II.iv. ii. 237 Theinlerlaced 
knoiwork so favourite a device of Celtic Art Ibid. II. iv. 
iv, 292 The ornamentation vulgarly called Runic knot-work. 

Diet, Arehit.f Knot tuork^ the term lately given^lo 
a species of ornament of great variety and beauty, met with 
In manuscript.^, on article.<, of attire, on monuments, and in 
the architecture, of the middle ages. x868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon, 1. 589 The borders themselves, with their varied 
sculpture of knotwork and rope work,seem decidedly Brltislu 
2 . A kind of fancy needlework. 

1882 Caulfeild &SAWABDi>/V/. Hccdleivork, Kuot IVork^ 
this is an old work recently introduced from the continrnt 
into England . . the modern Knot Work is made wiih fine 
silk on thread knotted over crochet cotton or cord, with its 
edging made with crochet. 

Knotwort (np’twSit). [See Wort.] a. The 
common knot-grass {Polygomnn aviculare), b. 
pi, Lindley’s name for the N.O, Illecebracese, 

2845 Linoley Veg, Kingd (1853) 499 Order. .IlUccbracex 
..Knotworts, x8^ Prior Hnotgrass, or Knot- 

worl, the centinode, from its trailing jointed stems and 
grass-Uke leaves. 

Kaou(e, Kaowleche, obs. if. Know, Know- 

lEOGE. 

Euout (naut, n«t), si. Also 8 knouts, knowt, 
8-9 kuoot. [a. French spelling of Russ. KHyxB 
knut.] A kind of whip or scourge, very severe 
and often fatal in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia as an instrument of punishment. 

*7x6 J. Perry State Russia 218 The Knout is a 
thick hard Thong of Leather of about three Foot .ind a half 
long, fasten’d to the end of a handsome Slick about two 
Foot and a half long, with a Ring or kind of Swivle hke 
a Flail at the end of it, to which the Thong is fasten’d. 1753 
Scots Mag. Jan. 6/1 The Russian government has been 
rendered more mild, by an abolition of the severe punish- 
ment of the knout. *780 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 578/1 Death 
is often the coni^quence of a punbihment apparently more 
mild, viz. the knoot. x8o8 Sm R. R. Porter Trav, Sk, 
Russ. 4* Swed (1813) IL xxviit. 20, I have been to witness 
the execution of the Knout, to a height of torture which 
very seldom U now inflicted. 1851I 'I'esnyson Maud i. iv. 
viii, Shall I weep if.. an infant avilisatiua be ruled uath 
rod or w-ith knout? 

Knout, V* [f. prec.] Irons, To flog or punish 
with the knout. 

X772-84C00K Voy. (1790) VI. 2x62 At 16 years of age he 
was knowted, bad his nose slit, and was banished to Siberia. 
>863 Sala Murderous Ischoostchik^x One was knouted to 
death only the other day, at the top of the Kevski, for the 
murder cf a German commercial traveller. 

Hence Knou’ted ppl. a., Knou'ting vil si. 

1351 Mrs. Brownisc C/ua Gutdi Wind. n. 644 Hast tkou 
found. .No Tcpose, Russia, for knouted Poles? 1BS7 Daily 
BVioj 8 Oct. d^r H.-tppily if. Verestschagin, who paints 
a Russian hanging, did not point a Russian knoutin*. 


Knoutberry, variant of KNOTBEnBV. 

KuOw'Cndu), rt. Pa. t knew (ni«). Pa.pple 
known (npun). Forms: Inf. i enSwaa, 3-. 
cnawe(n ; 2-4 onowe(n, 3 cnoue(n, 4-5 enow- 
3-5 kiiawe;n, 3-4 knoim, 5 ic. knaue, {5-7 
knau); 3-1; ( 3 -At:.anda'/ 3 /.)knaw; 3 - 4 knowe 4 
(3 kneowen, 3-sknoue(n, s-6kiiou, 6kaowne) 
3-7 knowe, (6-7 kno), 5- know. Pa. t. 1-3 
endow, 3 oneou, onew, cneu, 3-4 kneow, 3-6 
kneu, (4 kneuj, kneuh, knej, knev, knuj, 5 
kneew, knogh), 4-6 knewe, 3- knew. Also 
3 onawed, 5 knowede, 9 dial, knowed. Pa. 
pple. I oniiwen, 3-5 knawen, 3-4 knauen, (3 
kuaun(0), 4 knawe, 6 knaw, 7 Ac. knawne, 9 
Ac. and north, knawn j 3-5 onowe(n, 4-7 knowen, 
(4 -un, 4-5 -yn), 4-5 know{e, (5 kno, 6 knouin, 
knoen, 7 knouen), 6-7 knowne, 6- known. 
Also 2-3 i-cnawe(n, 3 -cnowe(n, 2-4 i-, 
ykna(u)W0(n, -knowe(n. Also 3 knawed, 
knaued, knaud, 4 (9 dial.) knowed. [A Com. 
Teut. and Com. Aryan vb., now retained in Eng. 
alone of the Teut. languages : OE. (^e)cndwan,^ 8 . t. 
{pe)cndow, pa. pple. i. ge)cndwen = OHG. -endan, 
-chndan, -cn&han, ON . pres. ind. kni, pi. htegum, 
Gothic type *knaian, *kaiknd, *kndians, a redupl. 
vb. not found in existing remains. Outside Teut, 
= OSlav. zna-tt, Russ, zna-t to know ; L. *pio-, 
whence the inceptive ig]ndsclfre, peif. (f]novi, pa, 
pple. (p)ndi-us ; Gr. -ypto-, whence redupl. and 
inceptive fi-yrui-aKtiv, 2 aor. i-yvv-v, Skr. ynd- 
know. Generally held to be from the same root 
sow. pi-) as Can v., and Ken. Already in 
early times the simple vb. had sustained various 
losses ; in L. and Gr. tlie pres, stem survived only 
in derived forms ; in Gothic the word is not re- 
corded ; in ON. the pres. inf. was obs. ; in ON. 
and OHG. the orig. strong pa. t. and pa. pple. 
were lost; in OHG. and OE. the vb. was app. 
known only in composition, as in OE. pcnduian, 
onendwan, tiendwan. The first of these may be 
considered as the historical ancestor of ME. and 
■ma&.knmu, for although it came down in southern 
ME. as i-knoiven, y-kimut, the prefix was regularly 
dropped in midi, and north., giving the simple 
stem form cnavien, knawe(ii, knowe{n, which was 
well-established in all the main senses by 1200 
(a single instance being known a 1100). The verb 
has since liad a vigorous life, having also occupied 
with its meaning the original territory of the vb. 
Wit, Ger. viissen, and that of Can, so far as this 
meant to ‘ know '. Hence Eng. knoa/ covers the 
ground of Ger. wissen, kenntn, erksnnen, and (in 
part) kdnnen, of E' r. connaitre and savoir, of L 
ndvisse, co-gnSsclre, and scire, of Gr. ~ii-(viiaKiw 
and clhivai (oT 5 a), But in Sc. the verb Ken 
lias supplanted knaw, and come to be the sense- 
equivalent of ‘ know ’ in all its extent of significa- 
tion. As pendwan came down as late as 1400 
in form iknawen Yknow, the pa. pple in i-,y-, in 
southern ME., may belong to either form.] 

Significatian. From the fact that knaw now 
covers the ground formerly occupied by several 
verbs, and still answers to two verbs in other 
Teutonic and Romanic languages, there is much 
difficulty in arranging its senses and uses satis- 
factorily. However, as the word is etymologically 
related to Gr. L. ig)ndscere and 

{g)ndvisse, F. connaitre (:— L. coptdscire) to ‘ know 
by the senses’, Ger, kSnnen and kennen, Eng. ra«, 
ken, it appears proper to start with the uses which 
answer to these words, rather than with those 
which belonged to the archaic vb. to Wit, Ger. 
wissen, and are expressed by L. scire and F. savoir, 
to ‘ know by the mind ’. This etymological treat- 
ment of the word, and the uses to which it has 
been put, differs essentially from a logical or philo- 
sophical analysis of the notion of ‘knowing , and 
the verbal forms and phrases by which this is 
e.vpressed, in which the word ‘ know ’ is taken as 
an existing fact, without referen-e to the history of 
its uses. 

Know, in its most general sense, lias been defined by some 
as * To hold for true or real with as>urance and on (what 
is held to be) an adequate objective ibundaiion Mr. James 
Ward, in Eucycl. Brit, XX. 40 s. v. Psychology^ a.'i.signs to 
the word two main meanings : ‘To kueno may mean cither to 
perceive or apprehend, or it may mean to understand or com- 
prehend. ..Thus a blind man, who cannot know about light 
in the first sense, may know about light in the second, if h« 
studies a treatise on optics.’ Others hold that the primary 
and only proper object of knowing is a fact or facts (as m 
our sense 10), and that all so-called knowing of thing.s or 
persons resolves itself, upon analysis, into the knowing of 
certain facts about these, as their existence, identity, nature, 
attribute.s, etc, the particular fact being understood froiu 
the context, or by a consideration of ihe kind of fact which 
is usually wanted to be known about the thing or person 
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tn Question. Thus, ‘Do you know Air. G.?', * Do you know 
Balltol College?’ have different meanings according to the 
kind of facts about Mr. G. or Baliiol College, which are the 
objects of inquiry. 

L 1. trails. To perceive (a thing or person) as 
identical with one perceived before, or of which 
one has a previous notion ; to recognize; to iden- 
tify. Sometimes with again ; also, later, with for, 
Meaht 3u, min wine, mece jecnawan ^ne 
Hn fsedcr to sefeohte bair. c looo ^lfuic Gen. xxvii. xz 
;^if min fider me handlah and me 5ccnaew|j. Iditi, xxxviii. 
26 Da he 5a lac gecneow.] a 2100 in Napier O. £. 
Glosses 76 lioscuninr, J. inlcllc^^ntur, ha beo5 cnawene. 
rrxzoo Ormin 13x4 Lamb.,cann ctiawenn swijws wcl Hiss 
moderr l?£er ^ho blajtehh. 4:2*50 Getu Ex, 2163 De .x, 
comen ,,To losep, and he nc knewen him nogt. <12300 
Cxirsor M. 4209 Quen his fader his kirtell kneu na 

gamen him com to gleu. 02460 Tazvttelcy Alyst, x.xvii. 348 
All sone he hym with-drogh, ffro he saw that we hym knogh. 
2560 DaUS tr. Sleidane^s Comm. 233 This question,., 
whether that in the life everlasting, we shal know one an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. xi After two leagues 
pursuit, they knew her for a Portugall Carrack. X706 Popc 
Let. to lyyclterley 10 Apr., They would not be chang'd so 
much, but any one would know them for the same at first 
sight X7*4 De Foe Cavalier 26 For four days 
more I knew nobody. 2865 Kingslev Ifcrezo, v. (1877) iii, 
I knew you, in spite of your hair, by your eyes 1867 
Howells Ital. yoxirit, 63, I wonder how he should have 
known us for Americans? 

b. To recognize or distinguish, or be able to 
distinguish (one thing) from (another) ~ OE. 
tdendvoan. 

cxgjsCxirsor M. 6403 (Fairf.) Mony atte..knawes no^t l»e 
gode fra IHe* *4°® Hoccleve La male regie zz Now 
can I knowe ieeste fro penaunce. 2598 Suaks. Merry iir, 
m. iii. 44 We’ll teach him to know Turtles from layes. 
2704 Pope IVindsor Per, 175 Scarce could the Goddess from 
her nymph be known. 2843 Macaulay Mmc, ITArblay 
*Ess. 1865 III. 295 Burney loved his own art passionately; 
.md Johnson just knew the bell of Saint Clement's church 
from the organ. 

C. intr. To distinguish bctxoten, rare. 

1864 Lowell Fireside ^Trav, 3 Let him know between the 
good and e^l fruits. 


f 2. irans. To recognize in some capacity ; to 
acknowledge; to admit the claims or authority of. 
« Beknow 3. Obs. 

<2X2*5 Leg, Kaitu 2066 To him we kenniS & cnaweS to 
buerd. 1*97 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 3993 pat pou nelt him iknowe 
[v. r, knowe) ue do pin .seruage, 23. . E. E, AUU. P-f- 5*9 
Wy^ez wyl tome, & cum & cnawe me for kyng, 238* Wyclip 
z Thess, V. 23 We preien 30U, that schulen knowe hem 
that irauelen among sou, and .. that haue hem more 
haboundanlli in charite [1611 and E. K to know them), 
cxisoCov. Afyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 269, I .. know the for my 
lorde. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 38 Thinke you that 
they wyll knowe or obey any civtU JfagtsCrate? 

+ 8 . a, trails. To acknowledge, confess, own, 
admit; «• Acknow 2, Beknow 2. Obs, 
eizoo Ormin 981S Ne wollden nohhc cnawenn Ne 
jalenn t>att wairenn ohht Sinnfulle. <2 2300 Cursor At. 
5107 pat we haue misdon we will knau. ^2395 Eay roiks 
MassBk. <MS. B.) 51 Lercd & jewed bat wil .. knowe to 
god bat bai are ille. CZ440 yacob's iPell 67 Knovve bt s>^uie 
to vs, ?if bou be gylty. 14^ Burgh Ree, Aberdeen 2 Dec, 
(Spafd. Cl) I. 37^ The said Thomas sal opynly knaw that 
he has offendit til him. . , 

tb. reji. To make confession, confess; also 
with compl.y to confess oneself (to be) something. 

<22**5 Leg, Kath. 232 A1 h.3 cneowen \v.r. icneovvenj ham 
crauanl & ouercumen. a 2300 Cursor Al. 18488 Loues nu 
vr buerd dright, And knau yow til him o yur plight. ^ *375 
Ibid. (Fairf. MS.) 26959 Qua buxumli him-seininaww 
be-knausj sal haue mercy. Alasse TundMe s Vts. 

(X843) 148 Scy ye with hym ConfiteorpT elhs m Ynglysch 
thus therfor I know me toGod. x^-jZCroscombeChurch’W. 
Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 7 Comes . . and cnowth hym dettar 10 
the Cherch for his servant x.v*. 

t e. intr, (for rejli) Obs. . . r 

etzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 KneowcJ ure buerd [con/i- 
ttminl domino], <xi3SO Cursor AL 18488 (p*^**-^ 
vr buerd dright, An knau til him of 3ur plight. ^236* Langu 
P,Pl B XI. 27-? Forhekneujonbecrois&tocnstshrefhym. 

t d. past - b. Const, of that, « Acknow 4, 
Beknow 4. Obs. . f 

C2200 Vices fy Virtues 21 Dat tc scolde bien icnawe of 
mine sennes. cx*oo Trim Coll. Hom.xzz pe man .• b« 
is gultes cnowe. z 2*05 Lay. 26433 5^ pu wuUe jcnawcn b^ 


hit wes a mayde jyng. c 2330 Assutiw. rtr^ 534 w • • 

Add. MS.), 5if . . he ivLHe on his last browe Schryuc him ic 


ben y.knowe. 

+4. trails. To perceive (with the senses). Oos. 

cixxo R. Bbun.se Chrofu IVace (Rolls) 2684 Coryneus .. 
busdved hem on a towe pat be Frenschc mough te J>em nought 
knowe. ^98 Tbevisa Barih. DeP. R. ul xxu (i 49S) 69 The 
sighte knoweth hewe and colour and the timt knpweth 
simour. a 2400-50 Alexandertz He sa^e bam in pe hijc see 
. .Carrygis comand he knew keruand pc ithis. 

li 5 , To be acquainted with (a thing, a place, 
or a person) ; to be familiar with by experience, or 
through information or report (»F.zz;i«af/rz,Ger. 
ketmett). Sometimes, To have such familiarity 
with (something) as gives understanding or insight. 

C227S Lamb. Ihmu 23? For hcrewor^d to habbene and 
beonTwurSe^ede fir and neor 5er be heo icnawene W\ 
ci2o< Lay. 4623 Nc pas strond we ne cnoweS pc we isoht 
hab&L 136a Lncl, P, Ph A- u. 202 
heorc craft and kneu3 mony Sunim« Z2386 Chalcer 
340 He knew the Taucrn^ wel m al the 
Prff. Malory's Arthur, iUysaundcr the grctc, h. .. lulyms 


Cezar..of whome thystoryes ben wel kno and had. 2598 
SiiAKS. Merry IV, *11. ii. 288 You haue been a man long 
knowne to me, though 1 bad neuer so good means as desire, 
to make my selfe acquainted with you. 2634 Milton Comus 
3X1,1 know each lane, and every alley green, ..of thiswilde 
Wood. 1720 Addison Tatler No, 192 P 5 A Story that is 
very well known tn the North of England. 1800 Med. yrnl. 
IV. 400 The external use of cold water has been known and 
practised from the earliest periods. 284^ Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. jil I. 365 Whoever could make himself agreeable to 
the prince, . .might hope to rise tn the world., without being 
even known by sight to any minister of state. 

b. rejl. To know oneself. 

C2*oo Trin, Coll. Horn. 133 pc man cnoweS him seluen 
pe benches of wu medeme piuge he is sh.ipen. e 2305 
Hnovue pi sel/3, in E. E. 1*. (1862) 130 Vche cristen creature 
knowen hym self oubt. 24^ Caxto.n ABsop 11. Fable 17 
Who that knowelh hym self lytcl he picyseih hym selC 
2532 Elyqt Gov. ni. lu, Nosce te ipsuut, whiche is in 
englysshe, know thy selfe. 17C7 Norris Treat. Humility ii. 
58 We say of proud men that they do not understand them- 
selves, or that they ought to be made to know themselves 
better, 2860 Posey A//n. Prop/t. 455 In order to repent, a 
man must know himself thoroughly. 

c. To have personal experience of (something) 
as affecting oneself; to have experienced, met 
with, felt, or undergone. Also^n of inanimate 
things. Chiefly in negative forms of expression. 

^2390 Gower Conji I. 7 Justice of lawe tho was holde..The 
ettees knewen no debat. 1592 Shaks. T-wo Gent, u iii x6 In 
hauing knowne no trauaile in his youth. 2697 Drvoi.n 
Virg. Georg, uu 530 Whole Months they wander, grazing 
as they go; Nor Folds, nor hospitable Harbour know. 2877 
E, R. Conger Bas, Faith iv. 151 ‘He has never known 
trouble'; ‘He knows no fear', meaning that the person 
spoken of is not familiar with these feefings. 2879 R. K. 
Douglas Confucianism iii 72 Running water which know.*; 
no stagnation. 1896 A- E. Hoosman Shropshire Lad 1, And 
lads knew trouble at Knighton When I was a Knighton lad. 

d. To knoiu as, to be familiarly acquainted with 
under the name of; pass., to be commonly called. 

1887 Co‘OPerative IVetos \VUJ, 242 The timbers, .are not 
what is technically known as ‘ blue ‘. 

6. To be pereonally acquainted with (a person) ; 
to be familiar or intimate with ; f to become 
acquainted with (obs.), 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. VI. 222 If bow fynde any freke bat 
fortune hath appeyred, ..fonde bowsuche to cnowe; Con- 
forte hem with bi catel CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 345 Due 
Perotheus loued wel Arcite And h.adde hym knowe at 
Thebes yeer by yere. <12400 PistUl 0/ Susan 170 Hir 
kinrede, hit co'^yns and al i»at hire knewe. a 2548 Hall 
Chron,, Hen. V/H 3^^ [He) curssed the tyme that ever he 
knewe Doctor Barnes. 2575 Laxcham Let. 2, I am., ac- 
quainted with the most, and well knoen too the best, and 
euery officer glad of my company. 27*6 C. Roberts P'our 
Yrs. Voy. 323 (He asked) If I ^vas acquainted with any of 
the Signores of the City? I told him, 1 knewsome of them. 
289* Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve 111 . 131 As to knowing 
people, you won't take any trouble at all f Mod. They are 
neighbours oC ours, but we do not know thenu 

f b. pass. To be known, to be personally ac* 
quainted or on familiar terms with, Obs. 

<2 2**5 yxUiana 24 Ne ich neuer fat ich wite nes wi3 him 
icnawen. 2380 Lay Folks Cateeh. (I.omb. MS.) x^8 He was 
hoinly and knowyn with bis lady. c xe^'j^Rauf Coilicar 532, 

‘ I am knawin with the <^uene( said Schir Kolland. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 217 b, He was so well knowen 
with the Emperour Sollman. 

t C. intr. Of two persons : To be (mutually) 
acquainted. ( ~ Y. se connaitrei) Obs, I 

x6o6 SiiAKS. Ant. ^ CL il vl 86 You, and 1 haue knowne 
sir. 2622 — Cymb. t iv. 36 Sir, we baue knowne togitber in 
Orleance. 

7. trans. To have c.'imal acquaintance or sexual 
intercourse with. arch. 

Chiefly a Hebraism which has passed into the mod. langs., 
but found also in Gr. and L. So Ger. erkentten, F. connaitre. 

c 2*00 Or.'Un 2406 5ho..se35de; Hu inaj) b^s forbedd ben 
burrb me halt nan w'eppmannne cnawe? c x^z^ Alcir. Horn, 

38 Ic was igain the lawc His brother wif flej’sHC to knawe. 
c 2330 K Bbunne Chron, (iSio) 155 He stode, & proued it . . 
pat his fader Henry Jat ilk Aleysc had knowetu 138* 
WYCLiF Gen, iv. i Adam forsotbe knewe Euc his wijf. 2535 
Jove ApoL Tindate (Arb.) 48 Before she knew (that is) slept 
with hir howsbonde. 257* Depos. Canterb. Cailt. Libr, bk. z3 
If. 166 (MS.) To haue to doo with her, meaning cainallye to 
knowe this deponent es boddye. i6ot Shaks. AiCs Well V. 
ill 288 ily loue, if euer I Icncw man, Mwas you. ^ 2603 — 
Aleas. for AC. v. I 203 That is Angelo, Who thinkes he 
knowes, that he nere knew my body. 02623 Middleto.n 
Ho Wit like a Womans il in, Will you swear here you 
never yet knew woman? 

HI. 8. To have cognizance of (something), 
througb observation, inquiry, or information; to 
be aware or apprised of ( = F, savoir, Ger. wissai) ; 

'b to become cognizant of, learn through informa- 
tion or inquiry, ascertain, find out (obs.), 
a 22*5 Leg. Kath, 463 ^cf bu wult cnawen mi cun, ich am 
kinges dohtcr. cx3Sa Will. Palerne 577 coube non by 
no craft knowen hire sore; 236* Lancu P. PL A. ix- 63 
‘ Wbat art bou quod I ' that my nome knowest ? ’ c 1375 
Quon. Attach, c 48 f 5 in Skene Reg, ACaj, 85 b. .\11 burdw 
and treasures hid vndcr the earth . . quhtreof the awner is 
not knawin. <1x4*5 Lvdc. Assembly of Gads 275 He hic 
<3esyr)’d to know hys offence. 2532 Elvot Cerv, ul xxvi, 
GaIene..exhorteth them to kno\hc exactly the accustomed 
dicte of their patientes. 2660 Stuk.uy Mariner's Mag. l 38 
How to divide a Triangle (whose Area or Content is known) 
into two Parts. 2706 Pope Let, to Wycherley 20 Apr., Pray 
let me know )’our mind in ibis. 2776 Trial M Hundocemar 
33/1, 1 do not know his age exactly, 2671 ^foBLCY Voltaire 
(:SS6) 10 The free-thinker [would fain pass) for a person 
with bis own orthodoxies if you only kucw them. 


j 9. To be conversant witli (a body of facts, prin- 
ciples, a method of action, etc.) tlirough instruction, 
study, or practice; esp. to have practical under- 
standing of (a science, language, profession, etc.) ; 
to have learnt by study or practical experience; to 
be versed or skilled in ; t to acquire skill in, to 
learn (obs,). 

a 1^00 Pist/ll of Susan 24 pus thti Icrnc hire b* lawe, Clcer 
Clergye to knawe, <72400 Lanfratte's Cinirg. 20 Galieims 
seib, bat it is neces.v.irie a surgian to knowe anotamic. 1598 
Florid Hal. Diet. Ep. Dcd., Well to know 1 talian is a grace 
of .all graces. 1639 AIassisger Unmt. Combat l l Wks. 
(Rtld^.) 2//r Nay, if a velvet petticoat move in the front, 
Buff jerkins must to the rear, 1 know my manners. 2749 
Johnson Loudon ws AU sciences a fasting Monsieur knows. 
276* Goldsmith Cit. W. Ixi, To know one profession only, 
is enough for one man to know. 2808 Scott Alarm. 1. vlii, 
Each, chosen for an archer good, Knew hunting-craft by 
lake or wood, c 2823 M rs. Shiirwooh Stones on Catechism 
X. (1873) 83 Know you not the. commandments of G^? 287a 
L. Carroll 'I /trough Looking Glass ix. 193 Of course you 
know your ABC. 

b. phr. ‘Jo know belter (\beiUr things), tohoxa 
learnt better from experience; hence, to be more 
prudent or discreet (than to do something), 

<2 2704 L’Estkance Q.), One would have thought you had 
known belter things than to expect a kindness from a 
common enemy. 278a RIad. D’Awulay Lei. to S. Crisp 
Aug., You and I know better than to hum or be hummed in 
that manner. 287* /■'wiirA 24 Feb. 78/2 Some persons wbo 
should know better th.yn to talk nonsense. 2886 Ruskis 
Prxtcriia I. 432 Nothing to blame themselves in, except 
j not having known better. 

I c. To have learnt by committing to memory; 

I more fully, to know by heart : sec Heart sb, 32. 

I 1855 PusEV Doctr. Real Presence Note & 602 Sozomcn 
mentions a celebrated Ascetic . . who . . knew the Holy 
Scriptures by hcarL Alod. To know one’s lesson; to know 
one’s part, as in a play. 

t d. reJl. (in later use passP) To be versed or 
skilled in. (=* F. j/ connaitre eni) Obs, 

02330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) J1064 per were 
chanons of clergye, & knewe bent wel in aslronomye. /bid. 
11198, Y ne knowe me nought in sivj-lk chaffare. 02470 
Henry Wallace xi. 422 Wallace beheld, quhilkwcill in weir 
him knew. ^ 1630 Lord Banians <5* Persees 33 'To bee knowne 
onely in his ownc busynes, and not to enquire after the 
things of the world. 1655 (see Known 2]. 

10 . To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth ; 
to have a clear or distinct perception or appre- 
hension of; to understand or comprehend with 
clearness and feeling of certainly. Formerly, some- 
times, tTo get to understand, to find out by 
reasoning. 

When ihe feeling of certainty is cmphasiied,<l7t<iw is often 
contrasted with bdicvc. 

C120O Ormin 15634 He cnew bemm alle wcl fl: alte b^l^re 
bohhtess. 1387 Trlvisa Higdcn (Rolls) III. 227 Meny pinges 
bceb but mowe be knowe by nu^is kynUe wytr. 2423 Pilgr. 
Sovole (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 75 Why is it thenne that 
be vseth nought dIscours of reason to knowe oute ihe 
trouihe? x6ox Gill Treat. Trinitie in Saer. Philos, (1635) 
21$, 1 conclude, that there is nothing which is belecved, 
but it may also be knovvea 26^ AIjlto.v P, L. ix, ^4 
Mature In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know, 
1744 Berkeley Sirts\ 253 Wc know a thing when we under- 
stand iL 1845 Trench Huls. Lect. i. (18^4) 16 Wc must pass 
into, and unite ourselves with, that whten we would know, 
before wc can know it more than in name. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Etxg, xvii. IV. 56 It seems probable that, .he did not 
know his own mind- 2874 Blackie SclfCidt. 14 Count 
yourself not to know afact when you knowih.at it tookplactv 
but then only when you see it as it did take place. 

b. absoi. or intr. To have onderslaiiding or 
knowledge. 

c xaoo Ormin 23812 pu cnawesst rihht & trowwesst. 2377 
Lanol. P. PL B. X. 464 Suche lowed ioitcs..pat iniparmly 
here knewe, And eke lyued. 2562 T. NoRTO.sCa/i»/«'*/n^/. 
iH. 277 When menne do with minde and vnderstanding con- 
ceyue the knowlege of things, they arc thereby sayd (Se/re) 

10 know. 2660 Sturmy Afariners Mag. l 22 By Specula- 
tion %ve know that wc may the better know. i83aTK.SNVs»0N 
Pal. Art xli, Ixirge-brow'd Vcrularn, The first of those who 
know, 2850 — in Mem. Prol. vi, Wc have but faith: wc 
cannot know ; For knowledge is of things wc sec. 289* 
hiRs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 164 A word, a took from 
a real artist—from one of the great men who knovj. 

11, To be cognizant, conscious, or aware of (a 
fact) ; to be informed of, to have learned ; to 
apprehend (with ihc mind), to understand. With 
various constructions ; 

a. wiiii dependent statement, usually introduced 
by that, 

t Formerly sometimes passive, to be kttcvtn that, in same 
Sense. 

[a sooo yuliaua 356 pa:t bu.-sylf gccnawc bxl pis is so-T] 
cxzoo Trin. ColL Horn, \^^ po nam^ he jeme of mannes lif- 
lode and cnew pat herededcs weren iuclc. a i^^CursorM. 
2905 (Trin.) penne was noc wel I knawe pal pc flood hit was 
wibdrawe. CZ470 Henry Wallace ih. 273, 1 knaw he will 
do raekill for his kyne. 2479 Surtees Attsc. (iSESi 37 Be it 
knawen to all maner of men to whom this present writyng 
commys, iliat Robert Elwaldc . . Is a trewe VnglLh raaru 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 375 You knowe, how c they 
were both letted by the WTir . . and . . also by sicknes. i6os 
Shaks. Ham. iv. iii. Till I know 'lis done. How ere my 
happes, myioyeswcrc nc’rc begun- 2669 STURMY.J/<jr/nrr j 
A/ag. L 15 The Hollander., knows it right well, that there are 
none like English for Courage at Sea- 270* Auuisos* Medats 
L WJuv. 173 1 1. 437 You do not know but it may liav c its u.vc- 
fulness. S’]XX'~- Sped. N01.415T3, 1 know there arc I'ersons 
wholooku^nsomcof these Wunucrsof<Vitas Fabulous. 2748 
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Richardsok \Vks. 18S3 VI, 336, I know yoQ wUI 

expedite an answer. 1849 Macaul^w ///s/, lifts'- vi. H. 158 
Tyrconnel threatened to let the king know that the lord 
president had. .d^cribed his majesty as afooh 1878 J.Cooit 
Lcct. Ortkod. vi, You know tiutt you know that nothing can 
be known ! How do you know that you know? 1879HARMN 
^^j;^«^/iii. 41 it is nowknown that the increased refraction 
.. is the result of an increase in the convexity of the lens. 
x8^ J. K. Jerome Three Men in a Boat S75, 1 know for a 
fact that they are there. 

b. with dependent question, introduced by wliOf 
wliatj whettf where^ how, and the like ; as / know 
■who did iij I know where he lives. Often ellijft., 
giving^ rise to subst, adj., and advb. phrases, as 
I know not whOy I know not how^ dear knows 
cohere, etc. 

The fact known U the answer to the question directly or 
indirectly expressed. 

CISCO Trifi, ColL Horn. 81 Warbi we mihten enowen gif 
hit so5 were j^at Jju seist, c isys Lay. 4621 Ne cnowe non 
of jjis gomes, .in woche londe wc beojj icome. X387TREVISA 
Hidden (Rolls) I. 47 5if helle is* In myddel of J>e erj>e doun 
ri^t, me my3te knowe how meny myle is to helle. ^1391 
Chaucer Astral, 11. § z Rekene and knowe which is the day 
of thi monihe. 1406 Hoccleve Z.<t wale regie 41 Mya 
vnwar yowihe kneew- nat what it wroghte, 1531 Etvor 
Gov. I. xviii, I coulde neuer knowe who foundc hrste that 
dlsporte. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 28 Othersome .. arise up 
of their owne accord not known how, 1649 AIiltoh Bikotu 
xvii. Wks. (1847) 317/x Timothy and Titus, and I know not 
whom thir Successors. 1736 Butler 11. v. Wks. 187U 
L 211 We do not know what the whole natural or appointed 
consequences of vice are. x8ys Jowett Plato (ed. s) V. 44 
He who does not know what is true will not know what is 
good. 1893 Mrs. Alexander IL 95 Chief manager, 

a millionaire, and I don’t know what, 

c. with accusative and inftnitive, as I know him 
to he a friend \ also in the corresponding passive, 
as he is known to be friendly. 

The Indn. to he is sometimes omitted; its place may be 
taken by as or /or„ 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6715 If his lauerd kneu him kene o horn 
..If he sla man or womman, Jiis ox J)an sal be taght to slan.' 
*377 Lancl, P, pi. B. iv. 164 Who-so wilneth hir to wyf .. 
But he be knowe for a koke-wolde kut of my nose, c X400 
A_pol. Loll. 29 So knaw bischopis hem to be . . J>e more ]^r 
souereyns. CZ420 Anturs of Arih, 139, I haue klnges in 
my kyne,knowene for kene, x^l^'D\'^^\t.Sletdane'sCoiniiu 
353 b, He would urge .. those thinges chiefly, wherewith he 
knawe theyr m^ndes to be moste offended. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas, for M, v. i. 503 You sirha, that knew me for a foolc,a 
Coward, xdxx — Cymh, h i. 76, I will be knowne your 
Aduocate. 1769 Goldsm, Hist. PotneiijiS) 1 . 263 An enemy 
whom he knew more powerful than himself, zSo^Med, yrnl, 
XXI. 479 It would bean insult to common reason to sup< 
pose, .that you would encourage prejudices which you knew 
to exist. 18x7 Ld. Ellenborough in Maule <V Selwyn's Kef 
yi, 3x6 When he knew himself insolvent, x^x Sir R. Ball 
in Contemp. Rev, Sept, 440 The stars were known to be 
bodies more or less congenerous with our sun. 

d. The perfect tenses with acc. and inf. have the 
sense. To have had perception or experience of 
something as a contemporary fact. 

Here the infin. to is usually omitted after the active voice 
(/ have known them fall), but is retained after the passive 
{they have been known to fall), Cf. Hear v. 3, 

1703 Earl Orrery As yon Find it 1. i, I have known some 
of em dog'Cheap, 171X Addison Sped, No. 29 p it, I have 
sometimes known the Performer, .do no more in a Celebrated 
Song, than the Clerk of a Parish Church. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis xv, 1 never knew a man die of love,., but 1 have 
known a twelve-stone man go down to nine stone five under 
a disappointed passion. 1850 M*Cosh Div. Govt. in. iL 
(1874) 297 Criminals have been known . . to jest even upon the 
scaffold. 1884 Mrs. H. Ward Miss Bretherton vii, 86, 

1 never knew anyone do so much in so short a time. 

e. absol. Often parenthetically, esp, in colloquial 
use, in you ^vzoiu(c A^yousee ’), weknow, do you know. 

Grammatically the parenthetic clause is often the chief 
sentence, and the fact stated its object ; but it can often be 
taken as = as you know to be the fact, 
tfZ3So IVill. Palenic 1174 He is my lege man lelly kou 
knowes. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. so Chaucer 
. . Hath seyd hem in swich engUssh as he kan Of olde tyme 
as knoweth many a man. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner A 3 iv b, Yet Time (you know) is Edax rerum. vjx% 
Addison Sped. No. 475 ? 5 How can he help that, you know? 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. vi. (1833) 24 Do you know, 

I saw the prettiest hat you can imagine. 1883 Anstev 
Tinted Fenusl. 7 Ought I to have cried both my eyes out? 
You haven’t cried out either of yours, you ^ow. 

f. with a word or phrase standing in place of 
a fact referred to. • 

e. g. to know it, that, what has been said, the fnct^all about 
it, the existence of the booh, the goodness of his heart (= that 
his heart is good). (Tbi* last passes into 8). Motif [know 
it, a colloquial phrase intimating that one will take care not 
to do the thing referred to.- 

tciooo Juliana 443 Ic Sat sylf ^ecneow to late micles.) 
Z386 Rolls of Parlt. Ill, 225/1 Nichol Brembce with 
slronge honde,asit is ful knowen..was chosen Main c 1386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T. 857 The Romayn Emperour 
..hath by lettres knowe The slaughtre of cristenfolk. CX400 
Destr, Troy 11721, 1 haue comynt in this case, knowith hit 
your-selfc. a 1425 Cursor hi. J4949 (Trin.) peso iewes ben, je 
hit knowen \Cott, Yon lues ar, wel wat see itj. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aywon xxvi. 549 Whan the kyng charlcmagn 
knewe the comyng of reynawd. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 177 b, But that time knew I none of all this gere. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God, Fives Coiitm. (1630) 103 
This 1 think is knowne to all. 1697 Drvdcn Virg. Georg, 
it. 639 Ohappy, if he knew his happy State I Be Foe 

Fam. Instruct, 1. 1.(1841^ I. 6 How do we know that he 
dwells there?. .we know it in two ways. 1874 T. Hardy 
Far fr. Madding Crozvd (1889) 3® After that do you think 
1 could marry you? Not if i know it. x8gt Mrs. New- 


man Begun in Jest 1 . 47 As soon as Dorothy wished it to be 
known. 1893 W. S. Gilbert Mountebanks ^. 24 Hi, I .say— 
don’t lose that. Pie. Not if I know it. 1897 Hinde Congo 
Arabs Z47 Oh, we know all about Mohara. 

rV". 12. To kfto7C/ how (formerly also simply 
to know') X Jo understand the way, or be able {to do 
something) : cf. Can 3. 

^11548 Hall Chron., Hen. VITI 174 ^Yc have so many 
clothes in our handes, that wc knowe not how to utter them, 
1566 W. Adlincton tr. Apuieius* Golden Ass ix. xl. {1893) 
xS8 By and by. the old woman which knew well to babble, 
began to tell as followelh. 1594 JMarlowe & Nashe Dido 

I. ii, Abandon fruitless fears, Since Carthage knows to enter- 
tain distress. x6io Shaks. Temf. 1. iu 364 , 1 know how to 
curse. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 Not one ..of a 
thousand among them, knowing. how to write, a 1763 Shen- 
STONE Elegies VO. *3 He Jlitlc knew to ward the secret 
wound. 1808 J. B.xrlow Columb. 111. 107 Tell them we 
know to tread the crimson plain. x88s Manch. Exam. 
1 z Nov. 3/2 Told by a lady who knows exactly how to write 
for children. 1893 BookmanJvLXiCi 82/2 Nobody wiilcs moral, 
allegorical tales now, because nobody knows bow, 

b. ellipt. in colloq. phr. All one knows, all one 
can ; also advb,, to the tttmost of one’s ability, 

1872 Punch 27 Jan. 40/2 Both men will do all they know, 
and a clinking good contest is expected. 1883 D. C. ftluRRAV 
Hearts\\. 2^ He was not accustomed to De badgered in 
this way, and it cost hiaz all he knew to restrain his anger. 
z8^ Boldhcwood Robbery under' Arms IL ii. 21 A good 
many men tried all they knew to be prepared and have 
a show for iL 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 
X73 If they find themselves being pursued ., they will shoot 
round on the instant, and make the running*aU they know* 
back ngaiiu 

f 13. To make known: a. To disclose, reveal, 
manifest; rejl. to make oneself known; b. to 
make (a person) acquainted or ^a thing) familiar. 

as3oo Cursor M. ii6i Caym sagh his sin was knaud, And 
wist i)at he erth hadsc.iud. at^olldd. 3838 (Cutt.) Lacob .. 
kneu him bar wid may rachel. a 1400 Ji}mn Virgin lii. in 
Warton Hist. £ng. Poetry 11. 109 Heil reson of 

al rihtwysnesse, To vche a caityf comfort to knowe. c 1400 
Rom. Rose(sy:p For certcyn, they wolde hate me, If ever 
I knewe hlr cruclte. ax^oo-so Alexander 2872 (Ashm.) He 
knew bis knizds cas. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
143 Of faUnes and vntrowth he shal be Proclamyd and 
knowe. <1x450 Knt.de la 7b«r(i868)*io Whanne this was 
opened, know, and tolde thorughe the kingges court. 

14. In biblical language, used to render Heb. jn* 
in various inferential senses: To take notice of, 
regard, care for ; to look after, guard, protect ; to 
regard with approval, approve. 

1382 WvcnF Ps. 1. 6 For the Lord bath knowe the weie of 
the riztwise. 1535 Coveroale Ps. xxxj. 7 Thou hast con- 
sidred my trouble, thou bast knowne iny soule in aduersite. 
x6xz Bible Gen. xxxix. 6 And he left all that he bad, In 
loseph’s hand : and he knew not ought he had, saue the 
btead which he did eate. 1662 South Serm. (1823} I. 77 
To know, in scripture language, is to approve; and so, not 
to know, is to reject and condemn. 

15. Used (chiefly in sense 8) in various colloq, 
and slang phrases expressing sagacity, cunning, or 
‘knowledge of the world', as to know whafs what, 
to know a thing or two, to know the time of day, etc. 

CZ520 Vox Populi 373 in HazL E. P. P. III. 281, 1 knowe 
not whates a clockc. 1546 J. Heyvvood Prov., He knew 
which way the winde blew, a 1553 Udall Royster D. i. ii. 
(Arb.) 17 Mary, nowe I see you know what is what. 1562 

J, Heywooo Prerv. gf Epigr. (1867) 71, I know on which 
syde my bread is buttied. *631 Powell Tom All Trades 
Z71 He knowes ^how many daj’es goc to the weeke. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 149 He knew what's what, and that’s as 
high As metaphysick wit can fly. 1792 Holcroft Road to 
Ruin (Farmer), You know a thing or two, Mr, Selby. *817 
Scott Search after Happiness xvtii. She loved a book, and 
knew a thing or two. 1867 All Year Round 13 July 56 
(ibid.) The tramp who knows his way about knows what to 
doi 1^2 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 54 The foreigner who 
does not ‘know the ropes —tlrnt is to say, who is crassly 
ignorant. 

V, With prepositions, 

(For oihcr constructions in which the vb. and prep, had 
their ordinary independentmeanings, see the simple senses.) 

16. Know about — . To have infonnation about. 
Often used to express a knowledge of externals, as 
opposed to real understanding or actual acquaint- 
ance. 

1854 RiscsleV Alexandria ii. 50 It is belter to know one 
thing than to know about ten thousand things. xBj6 J. P. 
NoBRts Rudim. Theol. u iv. 70 Knowing God is an infinitely 
better thing than knowing about God. 

+17. Know for — . To be aware of. Obs.rare''^. 
rs97 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, i. ii. 6 He might haue more diseases 
than he knew for. 

18. Know of — . + a. In various obsolete senses : 
To be or become assured of, to have or obtain 
infonnation about or experience of, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 354 pc pepuU . . Haden . . wilfulde des>Te 
To knowe of kerc comyng and the cause wete. Ibid. xo86a 
Paniasilia. .purpost..’rhe grekestogrcue..And of maidyna 
might make hom to know, c 1420 Aniurs of Arth. xix, 
Ceitis or thay hethun fare, Thay knaueof mckil care. 

b. To be cognizant of (something as existing, 
an event as having occurred); +to become cog- 
nizant of {obsl). 

1390 Gower Conf.X. x92Therto we be swore, That non hot 
only thou and we Schal knovren of thisprivete. 1573 Baret 
Alv. To Rdn, Knowing then of no other Dictionane to helpe 
vs, but Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 
Jk, *9 Sir loUn must not know of it. a. 1691 Boyle (J.), 
There is but one mineral body that we know of, heavier than 
common quicksilver. z8z8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 40 He 


KNOWABLE, 


knew of no case where an agreement, though all 
with the party’s own hand, had been held sufficient. unlS 
It had been likewise signed by him, 1857 Trollopr ThH. 
Clerks i, All the English world knows, or knows of iS 
branch of Civil Service which is popularly called the WesehS 
and Measures. Mod, I know <2/* liim, of course; but f da 
not know him. ^ 


c. Colloq. phrases. Not that I know of, not so 
far as I know, not to my knowledge, f Not that 
you know of, wo. expression of defiance addressed 
to a person in reference to something he is about 
to do {obs.). 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 310 As Mr. B. offer’d 
to take his Hand, he put 'em both behind bim—Not that 
3’ou know of, Sir I Englishm. inParisiuVlVs. 

1799 1. 49 May I flatter myself that your Ladyship will do 
me the lionour of venturing upon the fatigue of another 
minuet this morning w'ith me? Buck, Not that you know 
of, Monsieur. 


+ 19. Know upon — . To take (judicial) cognU 
zance of. Sc. Obs, Ci.V ; confiaiirc de. 

*457 Sc. Acts Jas, // (1S14) II, 47/2 The caussis ]I 'pc 
lordis of Sessione sail knaw apone. 1609 Skene Reg. 
MaJ. x\Z{Form Baron Courts c. 81) The Judge niayof law, 
gar knaw vpon the dead be ane assise. 

+ Know, sb?- Obs, In 3 cnaw. [Early ME, 
cnaw, prob. repr. an OE. *iecndw, i. i^cndwan to 
Know ; cf, lefeoht, gsheald, ^escif jdd, ^eweald, 
lewinn, etc. ; also OK, gecnxwe od!). ^conscious of, 
acknowledging *.] Acknowledgement, confession ; 
in early ME. phr. {sod) cnawes beon, to acknow- 
ledge trnthfnlly, to confess. Obs. 

a X225 Leg, Kath, 1078 Beo nu so3 cnawes, Jef ich rlbt 
segge. Ihid, 2041 Beo nu ken & cnawes. of ]>at j^at tu isehen 
hauest. a 1225 Juliana 54 Sei me ant beo soS cnawes hwer 
weren j>c itaht |>ine wichecrefies. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 25 Beo 
nu so5 cnawes for to kele +i lust wi5 fuI3e of )ji Ijcome ..for 
gode hit is wlateful hing. 

Know ibl^ [f. Know v. A new forma- 
tion.] The fact of knowing; knowledge. Now 
chiefly in colloq, phr, in the know, in possession of 
information which is not generally known. 

1592 Wvrlcy Annorie 119 What booteth it of Gentries 
brag to boast,. .When we ourselues no wailike practise trow, 
But rest ourselues with this old idle know? 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. V, ii. 44 That on the view and know of these Contents 
..He should the bearers put to sodaine death. (Z X825F0RBY 
Voe, £, Anglia s,v,, ‘Poor fellow I he has but little know V 
1827 Sporting Mag. XXL 42 The mare . . ^Yas jockied by 
a raw young Tad., who had not that kind of know about hint 
to enable her to win, S8S3 Daily News 21 Sept, 2/2 People 
in the ‘know* are playing with loaded dice. iMs Times 
19 Mar, 3 To those m the know the spectacle was painful In 
the extreme. 

Know, var, Knowe, knoll ; obs. f. Knee.^ 

Know-, the vb.-stem in comb, forming adjs. and 
sbs, mostly nonce-words. • Know-all, one who 
knows or professes to know everything; so know* 
it*aU\ know-aU-about'it m, having the air of 
knowing all about something; know-every- 
thingism, pretension to universal knowledge; 
know-little, a simpleton; know-not-what, an 
indescribable something; +know-thy-master, 
a name given to the sweating sickness; + know- 
worth a., worth knowing. Also Know-nothing. 

1895 Wcslm, Caz. zg Nov. 3/1 Nothing must be bidtlta 
from, this Imperial '’'Know-AIL i8950N/i?tf(U.S,) XXVII. 
65/1, 1 have no desire to send a young '•know-it-all to the 
shop. 1887 Ruskin in Spielmann/.i'&tipoo) 193 Their girls 
have an energetic and business-like **know-all.about-it 
kind of preitiness. G. Stbvueus Runic Mon. I. p.xvii, 

The ignorance and insolence of modern *know-every-thing- 
L»m, that is of modem sciolism. 1651 Wittie ir. Primrose s 
Pop. Err. IV. xliii. 366 The same might be said of some 
*know.IitiIes that practice Physick. 1877 Furnivall /«//•<?«. 
Leopold Shaks. p. cxix, Wootien-heads and pert know-httles, 
we’ve had in plenty, a 1641 ^Xizvi\.\u^Frag)n.Aurea,Sonn. 
ii, I ask no red and white . . Black eyes, or UttJe '•kiiow-iiot- 
whats, in faces, a i68x Allestbee Serm. 297 (L.) Exact 
features, perfect harmony of coloui^, ,.a giaceful presence, 
cheerful air, and all those other know not whats. X5SX m 
/i?'c^w/(?^/(zXXX.VIli, 107 The Swatt called newacquynt- 
ance, alles Stoupe knave and *know thy Master, began the 
xxiiij'i* of this monethe (June] 1551. 1598 ^ Gilpin 6Hn/. 
Ep, xUv, Phiix hath a nose; who doubts what ech man 
knowes? But what hath Phi ix*know.woithbesides his noser 

Knowable (nJ“'ab*l), a. {sb.) [f. Know v. -h 
•ABLE.] That may be known ; capable of being 
apprehended, understood, or ascertained. 

^1449 Pecock Repr. i. viii. 41 Fyndcable and knoweable 
hi mannis resoun. 1652 Gaulb Magastrom. 34 Pietendmg 
and presuming . . to foieknow all things knowable. ^ ^69* 
Locke Toleration iii. ix. Wks. 1727 II. 417 Who is it will 
say .. that it is knowable, that any National Religion -.,is 
tliat only true Religion? 1748 Harh^v O bserv. Man u iiu 
349 Reasoning concerning the knowable Relations of 
known things. 1817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catcclu (iSio) 20 
The direction taken by the vote is in each instance ktrown 
or_ knowable. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 69 A 
spiritual art whereby the possible is forsaken for the im- 
possible— the knowable for ine unknowable. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1803) I. viii. 270 An insatiable curiosity 
as to all things knowable and unknowable. 

b. Capable of being recognized. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 582 Wewere hardly 
knowable to each other. 1687 Bovle ilfnrfyrrf. Theodora 
1- (1703) xo Not being knowable by his fair alistic^ X737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. II. 206 Counterfeits .. are 

knowable in a very little time. 1806 W. Taylor in Monthly 
blag. XXII. 29 The body . . was too much hacked and 
disfigured to be knowable. 
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B. absol. or sb. A knowable thing ; usually in 
pU knowable things, 

x66t Glanvill Vatu Dcpn. Pref. BJ, I doubt not but the 
opinionative resolver* thinks all these easie Knowables. 
* 7 *S ^Vatts Logic i. vi. § t To distinguish well between 
knowables and unknowables. 

Hence Knowabi’lity, Knowableaess, the 
quality of being knowable. 

a66o N, Incelo Bentivolio »5- Urauia i. (2682) 162 God 
is the most Knowable and most Lovely Thing in the world; 
excess of Knowablene^s following the Greatness of hh 
Essence, 1679 J. Goodman Peniicnt Pardoned i. iii, (1713) 
58 Respect is had to the knowledge or knowableness of that 
rule. iS6s Miel Exam. HamiUott .^8 The argument is 
only tenable as against the knowabihty and the possible 
existence of.. ‘The Infinite' and ‘The Absolute. 187a 
Coniemp.^ Rev. XX 828_ Not the unknowability, but the 
knowability of his ‘ ultimate scientific ideas X883 A 
Barkatt Phys, Metempiric tj2 Without ideas there is no 
perception, no knowableness. 

• Knowe, know (nau, .Sir. iffa/. nou, nou), Sc. and 
North. Eng. form of Knoll, hillock, rising ground. 

15x3 Douglas ^EneU viir. iii. 37 From a hyll or a know 
To iham he callis. a 2585 Montgomerie Flyting 73 Many 
jeald 30W hast thou cald ouer a know. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 
(1872) II. 167 Riding over a Knough, I met with a Farmer’s 
Daughter. 1804 J. Grahame Sabhaih 295 He roam’d O’er 
hill and dale, o'er broomy knowe. 1879 K Waugh Chimney 
Corner 252 {Cancas/i, dial.) Till I geet at th’ top of a bit of 
a knowe. 2893 Stevenson Cairiona xxx. 352 The path rose 
and came at last to the head of a knowe. (In E. D. D, from 
the six northern counties of England.] 

b. Comb, t J:no 7 ve‘/ie^, -lop. 

xs*. IVife oj" Auchiermuchiy xiii, Then up he gat on a 
know held, On hir to cry, on hir to schout. x8i8 Scott 
Hrl, Midi, xlv, I will just show mysell on the knowe-head. 

. Knowe, -en, pa. pple. of Know v. 

Knower (nifw'si). [f. Know v. + -er i.] One 
who knows (in senses of the vb.). 

138a Wyclif yob xvi. 20 Forsothe in heuene is my witness ; 
am I knowere of myself in hehtis? « *533 Ld. Berners 
Huon 449 Y* beste lapidary and knower ofstones that was 
in all the world. 1575-85 Abp. Sandys Serin. (Parker Soc.) 
222, 1 will not be a knower, but a doer of thy law. 268* 
Temple Menu iit. ^Vks. 1731 1 . 33+ The pretending Knowers 
among them, ..pretended now to know nothing of it ^2728 
Earl of Ailesbury Menu (1890) 277 An honest man, but 
no knower of men. i 63 x P. Brooks Serm. 88 Like the 
knowledge of the rocks or the stars, something quite inde« 
pendent of moral conditions iti the knower. 

fb. One who has or takes cognizance, a judge 

(L, lopulof'). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. pr. iv. too (Camb. MS.) Yif thow 
weere. .yset a luge or a knowere of thinges, trowestow bat 
men sholden tormenten hym bat hath don the wrong or elles 
hym bat hath suffred the wrong? ts8s Styward Mart. 
DheipU L 6s God U the knower and determiner. 
Knowi'ul, a. dial. [See -ful.J Endowed \rith 
knowledge, well-informed. Hence Knowfuluess. 

185s Robinson Whitby Gloss. &, v., ‘ He was skilful and 
knowfuk' ‘A knowful kind of a body.' xSpt Atkinson 
Lasto/Ciattt.KillersxafO His canny and knowful counsellor. 
Ibid. 196 If one had knowfulness and experience enough- 

Knowing (nd'x'ig), vbl.sb. [f. Knowv. -h -iNob] 
The action or fact denoted by the verb Know, 

+ 1 . Acknowledgement; recognition, Ohs. 

<ziza5 After. R. 280 Edmod cnowunge of bin owune woe- 
nesse&ofbine owune unstrcncSe. 136a Lasgu P. PI. A. 
V. 2o 6 Freres. .felten him bennes ; For knowynge of Comers 
kepten [B, coped) him as a Frere. 

+ 2 . Personal acquaintance. Obs. 

Fleshly knowing^ carnal knowledge. ... 

a 2300 Cursor M-, 11749 fand nan o bait knaing, At 

bat bat culh ask at bair gesting [Fair/, ber b^l fande na 
knawinge of quam bai mu^t aske gesteninge]. c 2385 Chaucer 
L. C.^ W. 2155 Ariadne, Ther as he had frend of his 
knowinge. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 205 Lete fleischeli know* 
ynge from bee be lent Saue oonli bi'twene man & wijf; 
pis is be sixte comaundemenU 

3 . The action of getting to understand, or fact of 
understanding; mental comprehension of truths or 
principles; knowledge; f understanding ^or skill 
in something (etbs.). 

_ ciMo R. Brunne C/irofU Wace (Rolls) 166 Geffrey. .made 
It afie in Latin patclerkes haf now knawyng in. 13.. 

Ailit. P. A 858 Al-thagh ourecorsesinclotiezclynge, . . We 

thurgh*outly haven cnawyng. i 4 SO"t 53 ® Myrr. oitrLaayt 
147 The spyryte of knowjnge and of pytye. 2480 Caxton 
ChrotuEng. i. (1520)6/1 Athlas. .islykened to here up heven 
oh'his sholders bycause of his knowynge in 
A. Fox Wuriz’ Surg. t. ix. 35 The Knowing of the Medicine 
and of the Disease must go band in hand. 2874 Blackie 
Sel/Cnlt, 15 He did not mean to assert that mere 
criminate knowing is always good. 187S jowett Plata 
(ed. 2) I. 45c Knowing is the acquiringand retaining know- 
ledge and not forgetting. . . . ^ 

4 . The fact of being aware or informed ot 

any thing; acquaintance with a thing or fact; 
cognizance, khowledge; d* notice, intimation (aw.). 
J^ow chiefly in the phrase, they& is no knoisnngi 
one cannot know, no one can tell. ^ r • 1, 

, «1300 Cursor M. 5495 (Gott.) A ncu king, pat ^ 

had na knouyng. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 

than begn m my knowyng. c 24 po TXZ pr,l^ 

VVhen hit come to the knowjmg of hir kid brother, F 
phemus prudly preset hir after. cUrn 

I send hym knowyng of crystes detb. . j 

Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. (2623) 929 Without tbe knou » 
assent of the Lords. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffb ^ 

There is no knowing how young women will ^ 

Astaf. Antu Reg., Proc. E. l»d. Ho. fo/2 Mill on 

Imowing what it might lead to. »S6o Geo. Eliot ^ 

FI. II. h, There's never any knowing where that 11 cn . 


+ b. A means whereby to know something; 
a sign, an indication- Obs. 

ciApa Leui/rands Cirurp ayr Whanne pc bowels falh’b 
wnij dindimum, he mokip]^ ballok lepir neuere pe lengere, 
& bts IS a good knowinge. 

t C. Something known, an experience. Obs. 

2605 Shak& Much. )L iv. 4 This sore Night Hath trifled 
former knowings. 

Knowing a. [f. Knou* v. + -ing 2.] 

That knows. 

1 . That knows or has knowledge ; conscious ; 
mentally perceptive ; cognitive. 

*?49 Jer, Taylor G/. Exemp.w. Sect, x. We believe a story 
which we love ., in which cases our guides are not our 
knowing faculties, but our affections. 265^ H. Vaughan 
Silex Scini. n. Quickness iii. Life is a fix’d discerning light, 
A knowing Joy, ^ 166a H. hloRE Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 
(1712) 16 This Spirit .. being the natural Transcript of that 
which is knowing or perceptive. 1690 Ixicke. //««/. UfuC 
jv. X. (1695)355 There has been also a knowing Being from 
Eternity. ^ 1865-75 M. Arnold Ess. Crit., A matter which does 
not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 

2 . That has knowledge of truths or facts ; under- 
standing, intelligent, instructed, enlightened, well- 
informed. 


CX375 Cursor M. 27153 (Faitf.) Prest agh be skilful soft & 
meke Knawande,ri3twise,l6ueU in speke. 2483 Cath. AngL 
204/2 Knawynge, scius, scioltts. 1606 Shaks. Anf. 4- C 4 
III. ill. 26 He’s very knowing, I do perceiu 'l 26.^8 Boyle 
Scrapju Love xiL (1700) 61 Like rare Mustek, which , . the 
knowingst Artists still do highliest value. X65Z Bf. Hall 
Ifivis. World i. § 5 So perfectly knowing are the angels that 
the very heathen philosophers have styled them by the name 
of Intelligences. 1737 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt, Brit, jl jl 
HL 359 Adults . . are not catechised, when they are found to 
be sufficiently knowing. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 34 
He is the most knowing of all living men. Ibid. III. 200 
A man who is knowing about horses. 

b. Skilled or versed in something. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 35 To return knowing in the 
Spanish shrug. 2700 Dryden Pre/. Fables ^Vk& (Globe) 
497 Both of them were knowing in astronomy. 1866 F elto.n 
Afic. ^Mod. Gr. 1 - i.riL 1x3 InsuchdtugswasHelenknowing. 

■f c. Of au act, etc. : Showing knowledge or 
skill. Obs. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life WriL Wks. 2832 II. 
307 Dumouriez writes that the retreat was a knowing or 
skilful one. 1827 Scott ynU. 5 Feb., There is a very knoiv- 
ing catalogue (of pictures] by Frank Grant himself. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, looks, etc. : Having 
or showing discernment or cunning; shrewd, cun- 
ning, acute, *wide-awake% (Often implying the 
air of possessing information which one does not 
or will not impart.) 

Knowing one, much used 2750-2820 for a person pro- 
fessing to be well up in tbe secrets of the turf or other 
sporting matters. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VH, c. 6 Knowing Thieves and other 
Pickers that steal. .Pewter and Brass, x?!* Steele Sped. 
No. 314 ? 2 He is the most knowing infant I have yet met 
with. X749 Whitehall Evening Post Na 537 Tbe Odds 
being very high for Booby, the Knowing Ones were taken 
in. i 8 i 3 Sporting Mag. II. 22 Tbe knowing ones were per- 
fectly satisfied. 283a Lytton Eugene A. iv. 11, When I saw 
my master, who was thought the knowingest gentleman 
about court, taken in every day. 2833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley the Banker j. 1 13 ^But be takes out a part by the 
way', interrupted Enoch, with a knowing look. 185* R- S, 
Surtees Sponges Sp. Tour Jxvl 372/2 believe you', re- 
plied George, with a knowing jerk of his head 

4. ^showing knowledge of ‘ what is what in 
fashion, dress, and the like ; stylish, sraait. colloq. 
Oh. or merged in 3. 

1,06 Jane Austes Sense Sens, xix. Many young men. . 
drove about town in very knowing gigs. 2800 Hervey 
Mouriray Fain. U, 135 Not a knowing man in the room .— 
and, as to the women, — look at their horrid figures . 28*6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey in. vni. Colonel Delmington is at Chel- 
tenham, with the most knowing beard you can poaibly 
conceive. 2837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner in. m. 43 
A little foot-boy, dressed in a very knowing costume. ^ 

6, Cognizant, informed, aware. Const, of, tn, 

to. ? Obs. ^ 

x6so Burtons Diary {xZtZ) IV. 480 Every man that lives 
under a law is supposed to be knowing o* it* 2 o ®4 oiR 
C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 37 To them wfm 
are commonly knowing enough in the afliurcs of that kind, 
vjeex J. Stewart in .See/s ri/of, it WRS a pre- 

nilditated thing, to which I must have been knowing. 1790 
in Dallas elmer. Letn, Ref. I. 24 He was not knowing to 
any corrupt agreement, 1S4X Catlin if. Asner. Ind. (1854) 
II. liv. 187, 1 must besupposM to be knowing to and famnlar 
with the whole circumstances. ^ 

Knowingly (no-'iqli), adv. [f. prec. +;bf 
In a knowing manner; with knowledge; intelli- 
oently consciously, intentionally, etc. : see prec. 

leSa WvcciF msd. xiii. 5 Of the mykilnesse of faimpse, 
and of creature, knowendeli shal moun the err^tour of these 
hen seen. I 4 JS Misvs Pine ef Lane 105 He truly jrat 

knatvs nsly & wilfully fallis m-to he lest [sinl. vnav.isyd 10 
iJmturdft-lymes sal fall. s^aS/'rfrT- W. 153O 
04 b. Wylfully & knowyngly.. to chose y; * 5 ™== ‘>>^11 
?5 of lesse goodnes. i6.s SllAKS. Cywi. lie 111. 46 Did jua 
but know the Citlies Vsuriej ^d felt them knowingly. 
iMa Burnet Rishts Prinees Pref. 8, 1 have not knowingly 
left anything unobserved. WI708 Beseeiiwe TheoL 

fr-io)lI e62*Then perform lhcscdatics,..knQwTnclj. 18x7 
Scott T^ua Drapers ii,A good-looking, smart hule man 
UTCU a pony, most knowingly hogged md eroppe^ as was 
thm the fashion. 1E61 Gem Euor Sd^ M. vi His e>;M 
twinkled knowingly. 1S7S Freewasi Mest. Ess. See. i. vim 
"it It is not likely that any such feeling was knowingly 

present to the mind of any man. 


Znowiugness (no'a-iijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-SESS.] The quality or state of being knowing. 

1 . The quality or state of being intelligent or well- 
informed; cleverness, cunning, shrewdness, appear- 
ance or air of shrewdness; affectation of know- 
ing, sciolism. 

2727 Bailev vol. II, Ktujwingness, knowledge. 18x2 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., A thief ,, who .. affects a knowin^ne.ss 
in his air and conversation. 1877 T. A. Trollope Peep beh. 
Sc. at Rome iv. 41 The glossy cylindrical hat .. stuck with 
somewhat cynical knowingncss^ovcr his left car, 

2 . The state of being conscious, consciousness. 

rare. ■ ^ . 

*839 Carlyle V. 238 It grows to be the universal 

belief, sole accredited knouangness, 1842 L, Hunt Seer 11. 
(1S64) 28 We are not conscious of the reason; that is to say, 
xve do not feel it with knowingness. 

JECnowl. -Sir. Also mod.Sc. knool, knulo. [Cf. 
LG, knitll, knulle knot, hump, swelling, etc.] 
A knob, knot, swelling, excrescence, aitrib, in 
knowl taes, toes with swollen joints. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 19 That hes vpoun his feit 
a wyrok, Knowll tals, nor tnowlis in no degric. 
lE^Owledge (np’led^), Forms: {/torl/t.) 
3~7 knau-, 4-7 knaw-, '(5-(7.knawo-) ; {mid/, and 
south.) 4-5 knou-, 4- know-, (4-6 knows-, 5-7 
» 3“6 -lags, (4-6 -lag, 5-6 -leage, 6 -lauge), 
4“5 -lache, (4 -laoh), -leche (-leek, 5 -lich(e, 
-^ych), 5-7 (8) -log^ ^5 -legge) j 5 -ledge, (6-8 
-ledg). [ME. (north, dial.) hiaulage, in Wyclif 
knoiuleche. The first element is identical with Know 
sb.^, and the stem of Know v. ; for the formation of 
the word and its relation to Knowledge v., see A^ote 
below. The second element was presumably, as 
in the vb., originally deche ; but the earliest cited 
instances (northern, 1300) have already 
dache, deche, appear in southern Eng. late in the 
14th c. The shortening of 0 in the first syllable 
is phonetically normal; cf. the if-iyth c. spelling 
knoledge-, (nifu-l^g) used by some, is merely a 
recent analytical pronunciation after kttoiu/\ 

Siguif cation. The earliest sense goes with the 
original sense of Knowledge v. But the word 
was app. soon laid hold of to supply a noun of 
action to Know v., for which cnowunge, Knowjnc, 
was in earlier nse^and continued to be used in part 
X. Senses related to -Knowledge v. and early 
uses of Know v. . 

fL Acknowledgerpent, confession, b. Acknow- 
ledgement or recognition of the position or claims 
(of any one). Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 21193 (Colt.) To mak knaulage [Gbit, 
knowtage, Tritu knowleche) with sum-ihing Til sir august, 
^air oucr-king. Ibid. 22162 (Cott.) Mane barns als barn 
I wit yow spac, To me knaulage [Cbtt. knaultche, Fair/. 
knawlage, Trin, knowleche] nan wald y« tac. /bid. 27355 
(Cotu) For naktn scam hof he ne mak Opine knaulage of all 
his sak. c 2375 Ibid. (Fairf.), Bid him opin knawlage make 
; & lelte for na shame 10 shew his sake, Aetq Htn.Vil, 

c 28 If the..5eid knowledge had never be made. 2532-2 
, Act 23 Hen. V/fl, c. 6 § x The maxres of tbe Stapull.. 
might laufully take reconisance or knowledge for deiics. 

<2 2533 Ld. Berners Huon xUL 242 To pay me for a know- 
Jege euery yere .ilil drams of gold. <225^8 Hall Chron., 
Hen. K///2S3 b, In knowlegc of our supctioriiic over them. 

f 2 . The fcet of recognizing as something knowni 
or known about, before ; recognition. To take 
knowledge of, to recognize. Obs. 

02350 C«rxor /A 4827 (GOiU.To loseph sihen jjai soght, 

.. Coud hai ~f){ him na knaulag [Cott. kytbing] t^c. 
a 2400 Sir Perc. 105a Now base Pcrcyvellc . . Spokene with 
bis ernes iwoo, Bot never one of-thoo Took his kn.Twl.age. 
CX480 Hesryson Test. Cres. 393 Sum bad na knawicge 
Of hir, becaus sho was sa detormaiL 2579-80 North 
Plutarch (2676) 337 Demetriu-i.. stole away secretly, dis- 
guised in a threadoare cloak..to keep him from knowledge. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv. xx. 865 Tbe Lacetancs, when 
they look knowledge of their armor and colours. ..sallied 
out upon them. x62x Biblc Acts iv. 13 They tooke know- 
ledge of them, that they had been with lesus. 

•i* 3 . Legal cognizance; judicial investigation or 
inquiry. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

2398 Sc. Acts Robt. Ill (1824) I. 2ir/2 pc Justice sal tak 
knaulage of j^e ofiiceris bow bai gowernc baini in b^ir 
officis. 2424 Sc. Acts^ yas. /(i8r4) Jl. 4/2 Lcle men and 
discret; ..the quhiikis sail byde knawicge befor be king 
gif bai half done thair dcuoir. x^ss-^Rclts Parlt. VI. 5/1 
After suche serches, enqueues, and knowelcche taken and 
bad. 2526 Tindale Acts xxv. 21 When Paul Imd appealed 
to be kept vniotbc knowledge (so Co^ebo., Great, R/ieims; 
Wyclip knowynge, Genev. examination, 16x1 bearing, R. V. 
deebion] off Cesar. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xxvi 156 The 
taking know-ledge of such, as pretended to bee ficed, .. was 
put off until! the war was ended. 1732 I>juri«A.v Form 0/ 
.S'ra//. 273 And remit ibcm and the Libel, as (bund 
relevant, to tlie Knowledge of an AssLte; 

T 4 . gen. Cognizance, notice; only in phr. to 
take kno’jj/tdge'^of to take cognizance or notice of, 
to notice, observe ; in quot 1(^09, to become aware 
of(cf. 8). • 

■ 1602 Shaks. llanu il L 13 Take you as 'twerc some distant 
knowledge of l»im. 1609. Holla.n'D Amm. Marcetl. xxvil 
ii. 305 When knowledge was taken with exceeding great 
sorrow, cf this overthrow,- xSxx Bible Ruth ii. to Why 
hauc I found gracd in thine’ ej es, that thou sbouldc‘t Jake 
knowledge of me, iccing I am a stranger?, — AaLuL 3 
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■KNOWLEDGE. 

Wherefore haue wee afflicted our soule, and thou takest no 
knowledge? i6ix B. Fonson Catiline iv. vi, A state s anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 16*3 
J. Robissos Let. 19 Dec. inW. Bradford PlyvxonihPlanta- 
tion (1856) 163 So are we glad to take knowledg of it m that 
fullnes we doe, . . 

II. Senses derived from the verb .KNO^Y, in its 
later uses. 

* The fact or condition of knoxoing. 

5 . The fact of knowing a thing, state, etc., or (in 
general sense) a person; acquaintance; familiarity 
gained by experience. 

^1300 Citrsor M, J5931 Coth petre, ‘knaul.age [GSti. 
cnaulage, Fair/, knawlagej of him.had i neuer nan a 1350 
Jbid. 5061 (Golt.) hli fadir fariswele, sir, I wat, Knaulage 
[Cott, knauingj of ^oures haue I nan, • 1375 Baroour 
Bruce i. 337 Knawlage off inony .staiis, May auhile awail;e 
full mony gatis, 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Al/once i, I herd 
of two marchaunts whiche neuer had sene eche other. .but 
they had knowleche eche of the other by theyr lettre^. • 1S3S 
Covr.RDALE 2 Chron. viii. 18 Hiram sent him shippes by Jus 
sein.-uintes which had knowlege of the See. x66a J , Davies 
ir. Olearius' Voy, Anibass. 169 The Anlient Geographers 
..had no knowledge of these T.artars. 1771 /unitts Icii, 
liv. 281 His knowledge of human- nature must be liniiled 
indeed. x86o Tyndall Glac. t. x. 67 Thus expanding my 
knowledge of the glaciers, 

f b, abso/. in plir, to grow out of {pn^s) know- 
ledge'. to cease to be known, to become unknown 
or unfamiliar. Ohs. 

1578 Lvte Dodoensv. xlhi, 167 Albeit it be nowe growen 
out of knowledge, yet we haue thought it good to describe 
the same. 1623 Lisle /El/ric on O. <5* iV, ‘J'esi, Pref. 6 'I’he 
Hebrew it selfe .. grew so out of knowledge among the 

f >eople that they understood « not ovir. Saviours Eli, Eli, 
ammasabaciani. x<jzz Dn VonCol, /tick (1840) 199, 1 was 
grown out of everybody's knowledge, 1754 Footk Knis^hts 
7. (1778) ^/r hiasler Timothy i.s almost giown out of know, 
ledge, Sir Gregory. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sez\ Star. 33 
Now, he must have grown out of my knowledge. 

t 0 . a. Personal acquaintance, friendship, inti- 
macy. b. Those Witn whom one is acquainted, 
one's acquaintances ; » Acquaintance 3. Ohs. 

1388 Wycuf Luke ii. 44 Thei . , soujten hym .among hise 
cosyns and his knouleche [1382 knowen]. *389 \n£us;. Gilds 
(1870) 4 pe brethren and suslren of he hretherhede .. shut 
euery 5er..hold tO'Cedcr,forto norisne more knowelech and 
loue, a fest. e 1483 Caxton Dialogues 4/13 And ye mete ony 
That ye know Or that they be of your knowelech [de vosire 
co^noissance]. XS09 Ik*. Fisher Fun, Bertu, C’tess Rich* 
mond Wks. (1876) 290 She was bounteous and lyberall to 
euery persone of her knowlege or aiiuayntaunce. 1600 
Shaks. a, Y, L, 1. }i. 297, I shall desire more loue and 
knowledge of you. 

7. Sexual intimacy. Const, of i^witJi), Now 
only in carnal knowledge. ■ {archaic and legal.) 

01433 Cursor bf, 11056 (Tfin.) be ton was ^onge mayden 
hon, pe loher had knowleche wip mon. 01450 Merlin 17 
Neuer erthely man hndde I of knowleche. wherethrough 
I sholde haue child®. 1540 Act 32 Hen, VUt,^ 38 ^ 2 Such 
mari.ages beyng..coniiutnmate with i^odiiy knowlage. x6^ 
Col, Rcc, Pcnnsylv. I. i7<5 He was accused of ha\ ing Car- 
nail Knowledge of his Brother in Law's women Serv.anis. 
x 833 Whartons Lazo Lex. (ed. 7) 691/1 Rape^ the carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force against her will. 

8 . Acquaintance with a fact ; perception, or 
certain information of, a fact or matter ; state of 
being aware or informed ; consciousness (of any- 
thing). Theobjectisusually a proposition expressed 
or implied: e. g. the knowledge that a person is 
poor, knowledge of his poverty. 

^ »37S Ley;, Saints xxvj. {IVj'cholas) X14 He tCh]ocht to 

wak..for til get knawlag & to se quha It wes hejpyt hyme 
sa. 1433 tr. Scereta Secret. ^ Prh, Priv. 208 By the eeris 
we h.iue knowlech of Sovne. a 1548 Hall Chron,, Fdvj, lY 
200 So that this ciylll warre should seme to all men, to 
have been begon without his assent or knowledge, 1604 
E. G[Rp7STQNF.l D' Acostds Hist, Ind, iv. viii. 230 They 
Labour in these mines in continual! datkenes and obscuritie, 
without knowledge of day or night. 1733 Pope Odyss. 11, 
185 TUI bigwith knowledge of approachmg woes The prince 
of augur<, Haliihcrsesj rose. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
Prej. ii, Till the evening after, the visit was paid she had 
no knowledge of it. 1833 Hr. Martineau Dcnterara ii. 
16 The knowledge -that he might at any hour be called 
upon .. stimulated his studies of bis duties. 

b. ahsol. Acquaintance with facts, range of in- 
formalion, ken. Esp. in phrases as to one's know- 
ledge^ so far as one is aware; also, as one is aware, 
as one can testify (in latter sense, also, of one's 
k.'i'y to come to one' s knowledge., to become known 
to one. 

1343 N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 3 To my 
knowlege 1 have not eftsons offciuled, 1376 Fleming Panofl, 
Epist, 1Q3 According to the measure of your knowledge, 
and proportion of your policie. e 1593 Marlowe Massacre 
Paris I. ii, Of my knowledge, in one cloister keep Five 
hundred fat Francisc.an ftiars. x663 J. Davies tr. Olearius* 
Voy. Aiulass. 168 Who, ..if ever it should come to their 
knowledge, that they had sold any fish. 1820 Examiner 
No. 652. 641/2 A bcuer paid witness, .had never come to 
his knowledge. 187a E. Peacock tilabel Heron II, i. 17 
What came to my knowledge. 

9 . Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth ; clear and certain mental apprehen- 
sion ; the fact, state, or condition of understaiiding. 
t Formerly, also, the faculty of understanding, 
intelligence, intellect. 

1387 Treviso Hidden (Rolls) HI. 217, God wolc hat meny 
hinges passe )>c knoweleche of man. 1422 Ir. Secreta 
Secret,, Priv, Priv, 213 A stronge argument to Shews . . the 


Sotilte of thy knowleche, x5o3 Dunbar Tun Mariit 
Wemen 300 Ay the fule did forget, for febilnes of knawlege. 
2553 Q. Kuiz. tr. Boeih . pr. v, 1x3 That is not opinion, but 
an induded purenes of the hyest knoledge that is shut in no 
lymites. 1690 Lockk Hum. Und . iv. i. § 2 Knowledge . . 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or disagreement and repugn.ancy of 
any of our ideas. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man 11. Introd. i 
The Infinite Power, Knowlege, and Goodness of God. 1828 
Whately Loyic (1857) X64 note . Knowledge. .implies. .firm 
belief, ..of what is true, ..on sufficient grounds. X836-7 
SirW. HAMiLTONvl/e/<*///.(x859) I. iii.58 Philosophical know- 
ledge, ..is thus the knowledge of eflfecis as dependent on 
their causes. x8s7 Bucklk Cixdliz, I. v. 246 The knowledge 
on which all civilbaiion is ba*>ed, solely consists in .nn 
acquaintance with the relations which thing.s and ideas bear 
to eacii other and to themselves. 1877 E. R. Conder Bus, 
Faith iv. 103 Knowledge is composed of judgments; the 
criteria of tne judgments coinpoaiiig it being truth and 
certainty. 

b. Co;ir/. ^(something). Also iu//. (now 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, it. ii. (1495) a? Mannes 
vnderstondyngtf&inwyttegadreth knowlege of somethynge 
of the knowlege of other thynges. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 73 Disputing & arguing for to haue know- 
lech of y« troutli of a thing. 1670 A. IKonzwrs Advent. T, S. 
T46 They doit by the Knowledges that they hate of Nature, 
1878 Jeyons Prim, Pol, Econ, ni. 31 Knowledge of nature 
consists, to a great e.xtent, in understanding the causes of 
things. 

c. with//. Amental apprehension; a perception, 
intuition, or other cognition, rare. 

1363 Homilies n. Royation Week 1. (1859) 470 To have a 
knov^edge of the power and divinity of God. 1626 T. H. 
Caxfss/xi's Holy Crl, 123 To proceed . . by such knowledges, 
as are common, with brute bcnstcs,and forsake those of men. 
xSis Coleridge Aids Re/l, (1848) I. 128 It is the office ,. of 
reason, to bring a unity into all ourconceptions-and several 
knowledges. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) I. 
iiL 5j These two cognitions orknowledges have, accordingly, 
received different names. 1872 Lowell Wks. (1890) IV. i8a 
With Dante wisdom is the generalization from manyseveral 
knowledges of small account by themselves. 

Td. Jilecl, Diagnosis: cf. Knowledge zi. 5 , Ohs. 

XS41 R. Copland Guydons Quesl, Chirury, etc. N ij, Is the 
Cyrurgyen bounde to haue the knowledge of the blode that 
is diawen ?. .No, but the beholdynge of the said blode be- 
longeth to Physycyens. 1655 Culpepper, etc. RiveriHsx.y, 
292 The Knowledg in general is manifest. ..The P.iris send- 
ing have a more difficult Diagnosis or w.ay of Knowledg, 
t e. To come to {puds own) knowledge, to recover 
one’s understanding; to come to one’s senses. Ohs. 

Z5..E, E, A Hit. P. B. X702 penne he wayned hym his wy t 
..pat he com to knawlach Sc kenned hym seluen. ct489 
Caxton Btanchardyn xiv, 49 £uyn at these wordes cam the 
prouost lyl his owne knowlege ageync. 

10. Acquaintance with a branch of learning, a lan- 
guage, or the like; theoretical or practical under- 
standing of an art, science, industry, etc. ; t skill 
in or to do something {obs.), ^ (Rarely in plural.) 

e X37S Sc* Leg, Saints xl. {Hintan) 130 /ane traivallt be 
besjli, til he in knavlage of clergy, .wes wise Inuch. ^1475 
Rau/ CoUiear 335 The King had greit knawledge the coun- 
trie to ken. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 455 Folk 
a cury may miscuke, that knawledge wantis. xs6o Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm, 3ot He had no great© knowelcdge in the 
latyn tongue. 1669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag,^ i. 15 Mariners 
brought up in Practical Knowledge of Navig.-ujon at Sea, 
a 1774 Goldsm. Sitn\ Exp. Philos. (1776; I. 210 Nor were 
the ancients without a great knowledge in this art. 1783 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A’s iii. Wks, 1812 I. 20 
With scarce more knowledges than these He earns a guinea 
ever^’ day with case. x84t Lake Arab. Nls, 1 . 85 A know- 
ledge of all the medical and other sciences. x85x fllustr, 
Catal. Gt, Exhib, 1278 This aiticle is., made by young 
women who have no knowledge of drawing. 

11. in general sense; The fact or condition of 
being instructed, or of having information acquired 
by study or research ; acquaintance with ascertained 
truths, facts, or principles; information acquired 
by study ; learning ; erudition. 

1477 Kahl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 27 Knowlege is belter 
than ignoraimcc. 1539 W. Cunningham Cosmoyx', Classe 46 
Knowledge hath no enemie but ignoraunce. 1396 Dalrymple 
tp Leslie's Hist. .Scot. viii. 71 In gret honour for his erudi- 
tioun and knawledg^ x6xx Bible Ecctes. i. 18 Hee that in- 
creaseth knowledge tnereaseth sorrow. 1784 Cowpek yTrxX’ 
VL 96 Knowledge is proud that he has learned .so much; 
Wisdom is bumble that he knows no more. 2836 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, III. iv. iii. § 17 The highest knowledge always 
involves a more advanced peiception of the fields of the 
unknown, 1870 M, D. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xviii. 220 
One might say that no kind or amount of human knowledge 
were loo much for woman. 

** The object of kncnving\ that which is known 
or made known. 

+ 12. Information ; intelligence ; notice, intima- 
tion. Obs. 

1417 Hen. V in Ellis Or/g, Lett, Ser. in. I. 62 We remitte 
hem to have ful dccLaracion and verrai knaweleche of you 
in that matere. 0x440 Cenerydes 2160 Wbai\ she hadde 
tidengAnd irewknowlagc of Auferius. 1473 Wabkw. C//r(?w. 
XX He yairknoleage to his peple that he wuldc liolde withe 
the Erie of Warwyke. 2368 Grafton Chron, II. 327 He 
imediatly sent knowledge into the whole countrie. x6oo 
HoLLANoL/r'yxxvLXXvL 603 There hee published and gave 
knowledge, That hee rvould shape his course from thence 
for Anticyra. 1733 De Foe Plague (2756) 49 Shall give 
knowledge thereof to the Examiner of Health. 

13. The sum of what is known, 

, *534 Starkey Let, In England (1878) p. x, I . . passj*d ouer 
in lo Italy, whereas I so delytyd in the contcmplacyon of 
natural Knolege. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 
142 The proper nature of suche in whose mynde knowe- 
ledge have once builded her Bourc. a 1628 Prcsto.n New 


Cold, (1634) 446 You may have abundance of emptleaad 
unprofitable knowledge, without Grace. 1667 Milton P f 
vit. 126 Knowledge is as food, and needs no less Her 
Temperance over Appetite, to know In measure what the 
mind m.Ty well contain. 1753 Johnson Advexiturer No. 8e 
1* 7 He IS by no means to be accounted useless or idle who 
has stored his mind with acquired knowledge. 1823 Be 
Quincey Lett, to Young Man Wks. j86oXlV. 58 All know, 
ledge may be commodiously distributed into science and 
erudition. 1833 (riV/r) The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society 
for the PifluMon of Useful Knowledge. 2877 E. ^ Co.sder 
Bns. Faith iv, 139 We .speak of knowledge as stored up in 
books. But in reality what books contain is not knowledge, 
but only symbols of knowledge. Mod. Every branch of 
knowledge, 

14 . (with//.) A branch of learning; a science; 
an art. (Rarely in sing.) 

TSSx Sidney A Pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 20 Poetry, ., the .. first 
nurse, whose milk by little and Utile enabled them to feed 
afterwards of tougher knowledges. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
n. xviL § 9 The mathematics, which are the most .tbslracied 
of knowledges, 166a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Onat, 
To Rdr., Many clear fundamental Knowledges and Arts. 
1825 Coleridge Aids Rejj. (1848) I. Pref. 19 A land abound- 
ing with men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold. 
x86o Maesk Eng, Lang, 28 The superior aUiaclions and 
supposed claims of other knowledges. 

•fl6. A sign or mark by which anything is 
known, recognized, or distinguished ; a token. 

1483 Cat/t. Ang-/. A knawtege, w//?,. .specimen, ex- 

perimentuni. 1333 Ld. Berners /•'mjj. I, cclxxviil 416 At 
theyr departyng they thought lo make a knowledge that 
they h.ad ben there; for they set the subbarbe.s afyre. 1 555 
W. Watbe.man Fardle Facions il iv. 141 Thei deuised.. 
circumeUion, because thei would haue a notable knowledge 
betwene them and other n.Tcions. 

III. 16 . atlrib. and Comb., as knowledge element, 
foxver, -tree', knowledgefttll, •kindled, -froofstd^s.', 
knowledge-box, -casket, humorous names for 
the head. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Ttav, 294 His head being differently 
formed to that of others, by producing what had been .hts 
*knowiedge-box, my word could not be doubted. 2S74 
Buksand My time v. 43 With all these odds and ends, my 
knowledge-box was fairly stored. 2879 Bain Education as 
a Science xii. 402 The work of teaching *knowledge elements. 
1879 St, George’s Hosp. Rep, JX. 793 In his concLe but 
*knowledge-full work on the pathology of l)je ear. 2886 
Lowell Wks, (i8m) VL 150 There arc some pupils who are 
"knowledge-proof. 1598 Howlands Poems on Passion. 
Christ to Worn, /ents., Life's arbour next, which grace dla 
fill ; And "knowledge-tree of good and ilk 

{Note, The origin of knoxv/edgesh. and vb. ondlhe question 
of the original relations between ^ihe sb. and vb. ihetiueUes, 
are a difficult problem. According to the extant evidence 
the vb. is exemplified nearly a century before the sb., and 
is found only in southern Eng,, with a form in dechitn, 
deehCx while the sb., W'hcn it appears e 1300, is found only in 
northern dialect, and has itse.Trliest form in dage. Thus the 
northern MSS. ed Cursor Mundih'sxse numerous examples 
of theslx— the earliest known,— but do not u>e the vb. Late 
in the 24th a, the sU is found in midi, and south, (first in 
Wyclif, a northern man), with the forms dache, deche\ in 
the X5th c. the vb. appears sparingly in the north, with the 
form dage, dege,^ If the sb. were at first only northern, 
the w'.ant of earlier examples may be explained by there 
being no northern literature of the i2lh and early 13th c. ; 
but this does not account for the app. ab^ence of the sb. 
from southern literature before Wyclif, and leaves the early 
rel.Ttions between the vb. and sb. very perplexing. It can 
hardly be doubted, in view of the earliest sense of both, that 
they have a common origin ; but what this was it is not 
easy to determine. The sb. has no parallel in Eng., nor 
app. in any Teutonic lang. Some have thought it related to 
ONorse derivative .sb.s. in deik-r ‘play, exercise, action', 
e.g. kxinnUik-r knowledge, 'i'he OE. cognate ending w^ 
due, as in wedldc wedlock; but neither the ON. nor OE. 
form could have given an early ME. deche\ this would 
have required an OE. dice, of which there is no trace. If, 
on the other band, we start from the vb. i)cnaxvlechien, there 
are difficulties in explaining the formation of this also. 
It has been proposed lo associate it with OE. verbs in 
diciepn, pa.t. dxhte, a few of which came down into early 
ME. in •lichen^ dlhte. In OE these usually go with 
derivative adjs. m *1(0 (from an adj. or sb.), to which they 
are supposed to stand somehow in ablaut relation ; e. g. 
ciidlfc friendly, ctiOlxcan be friendly with, lo treat like a 
friend, e/cnl(c equalj e/cnixean to make equal, imitate, 
neahltc near, neahtxcan lo draw nigh, approach, rihtlic 
right, correct, ge)r/////4r<rn« to make right, correct, sumorltc 
summerlike, sumorlxcan to draw near to summer, 
winterly, wiuterlxcan to draw near to winter, etc. Here 
the radical part is an adj, or sb. If now early ME cnaw, 
Kkony sb.1, * acknowledgement, confession went back to an 
OE. geendw, it is possible that, either immediately by 
analogy, or through an adj. *gecndzvlfe = ^ccnxwe^ ‘con- 
scious of, acknowledging*, there uas formed a derivative 
vb. *gectuholxcan ‘ to become conscious of, make acknow- 
ledgement or confession of', which would give an 
ME. *i.cnaxuicchcn, dehie. True, these are not ihe ME. 
forms actually Found ; but some variation in the formation 
of these verbs appears in the instances cited by Sievers {Ags, 
Cx'am.y ed. 3, § 407, Ann. 17, 18), including a pa. ppje. 
gtrxhiliiccd.m the West 'SzeyLOuPast.Care,\i^%x^zieinhUxht, 
W’hile the Kiishw. copy of the Ltndisfarne Glo.ss shows, for 
n/ahixenn, a form neoliciga, pa. i. ncolicade, nialocode, pa- 
'p^\e, gineolicad', so that, pernaps, the early ME. i)cnaw* 
lechien, i-cnouiechien, dcchede, may be taken as having this 
origin. If this was so, the terb to knowledge was first 
formed, and the sb. was derived from it, which would also 
agree with the extant historical data for the two words, and 
account for the original sense of the sb.) 
t EllOW*ledgef Z'- Obs. Forms ; 3 cnaw-, 
cnou-, (5 enow-), 3-5 (6) knou-, (4 kneu-, 5 
knew(0-), 3-7 know-, (4-5 (6) knowe-, 5-'6kno-); 
north, 5-7 knaw-, (5 kna-) ; 3 •leoM(en, 3-5 



• KNOWLEDGE. 

-leche(n, (4-5 -lech, -lich(e, -lych(o, -lach(e), 
5-6 -lege, (5 -legh, 6 -lag©), 6-7 -ledge, (6-ledg). 
[Early* ME. otaivlechien, in 14th c. kn<yiuUche{tt, 
prob. f, cnaiv, Know and ultimately from 
cndiV‘(i)if knovj'eiiy to Know, with a second element 
of obscure origin : see note to prec. A single ex- 
ample of ucnottlcchien in same sense, from^er/rnw-, 
i'knoW', is known in the 13th c. Northern instances 
of the vb. are unknown before the 15th c., and are 
rare at all times. The unstressed ending -hchc^ be- 
came by 1400 whence the later ‘Udge» (Cf. 
Grinnidge^Grcmwichf Swanage from SwamwiCf 
Swanwich.) See also the sb.] 

1 . trans^ To own the knowledge ofj to confess; 
to recognize or admit as true; = Acknowledge zf. r. 

c 1230 Hall Mciii* 9 ?if ha . . cnawlecheS so 3 ; Ich habbe 
ham to wittiesse ha hckeS hunt of homes, a 1240 Lo/souq; 
in Colt. Honi. 205 A 1 hh i^h i-cnoulecble ]>e, a *3^ S/, 
Avidrose 672 in Horsim. AUetigl. Leg. (1878) 18 pus his goUe 
mon . . Knouleched hat al hat was his Was pore mennes at 
heore nede. 1428 Surtees Mi^c. (i 883 ) 5 He knawleged and 
graunled bis Irespas. 1438 W^ater/. Arch, in^ io//i Rtf', 
HUi.MSS.Com^tt.Ky^. v. 3^0 John tranches, .diddknolech 
hym to ow to William LyncolL.x. lu of money currant. 
2439 .S'r. Acts yas. l/tC. 3 (i8j4)s4(Jam.) The said princess 
.. knawlegis that quhat thing the said personis did, .. thai 
dide it of gude zele and motife. c 1440 Paytonope 3522, 
I knowlechatraytouream t. Knt.de la Tcur(t868) 

37 Thanne she knowleged her misdede. 1483 C<jM. Attgl. 
205/1 To knawlege, yrt/rn, conjt/ert [ttc.]. 1537 Aci 28 
Hen. Vlll in Bolton Stat, !rel. (1621) 129 Them that.. doe 
professe and knowledge Christs religion. 2531 Roqinsos 
tr. More's Utop. Tiansl Ep. (1895) j 8 Knowing, and know- 
ledging the batliarous rudenes of my translation. 1582 
Stanykurst y^neis it. (Arb.) 48 My flight ^from prison 
I knowledge. [j6^ Iren. Ji. viii. § 2 The 

Cleregie .. did knowledge and confess© according to the 
truth, that the Convocations of the Mme Cleregie hath ben 
and ought to be .assembled by the Kings writt.) 

b. ahal. or inlr. To make confession or acknow- 
ledgement ; to confess. Const, io (a fault, etc.), 
*382 Wyclip yohn i. 20 And he knowelechide,and denyede 
not, and he knowlechide, For I am not Crist. ^ *393 Lancu 
P. PL C. vjji, J48 For dedes h^^t we han don ille, dampned 
sholde we be neuere YfT we knewelechid and cryde crist 
per of mercy, a 2450 Myrc 916 When thow herest what thow 
nasi do, Knowhache wel a-non ther to. 1526 Tindace Rout. 
X. JO To knowledge with the mougth makeih a man safe. 

t c. ittir, with io (in biblical versions) : To give 
thanks to, to pr.aise. Oh. 

A literal rendering of 1 -. conjitirl of Vulg., repr. Heb. 

Gr. «fo;ioXov<rcr8a<. 

238a Wyclif Gen. xxix. 35 Sheconseuyde.and bare a sone, 
and seith, Now I shal knowlech {Cov, geue thankes] to the 
Lord. — Ps. xlilij. 22 Hope 1 in god, for jit shal knou- 
lechen to hvm. — Matt. xi. 25^ I knowleche to thee, fadir 
..for thou hast hid these thlngis fro wijse (men] and ware 
and hast shewid hem to litil men. 2535 Covehdalk 
xiv. 22 All tunges shal knowlege vnto God (Wychf Ecli 
tunge schal knowleche to God). 

2 . trans. To recognize or confess (a person or 
thing to be something) ; a, with comphntenl. b. 
simplyx To recognize (one) to be what he claims; to 
own the claims or authority of: “Acknowledge 2, 

a 2225 Leg. Kaih. 2353 Her we cnawIechcS him so 3 godd, 
and godes sune. a 1300 Body ?t Soul in Maps Poems 
(Camden) 33s That thou? woldest God knouleche. 2377 
Langi. P. PL B. x». 193 He. .knewleched hym gully. 1382 
Wyclif Lukexiu8 Ecb man which euer schal_ knowleche 
me byfote men, . .mannis sone schal knowleche him bifore pe 
aungelis of God. 245® Cov, Myst. (Shaksi Soc) 138 Know- 
lyche thisclf fibr a cockewold. 2535 Goodly Primerh^^) 81 
They knowledge thee to be the Father of an infinite majesty. 
2582 Stanyhurst y^«c/j’iH.(ArU)89 a Greeke myself 1 doe 
knowledge. 2631 Wecvf.r Anc. Pun, Mon. 113 Knowledg- 
ing, and affirming, .the same Bishop to be suprcinc. 2643 
Pkynne Sov. Power ParlL App. 28 Charles dying, his sonne 
Charles the eight, was. .reputed and knowledged King. 

3 . To own as genuine, or of legal force or validity ; 
to own, avow, or assent in legal form to (an act, 
document, etc.), so as to give it validity: == Ac- 
knowledge V. 3. 

2532-2 Act 23 Hen. PHI. c 6 § 2 The cognisor nc the 
cognisee, ih.at did knowledge and take the same reconis- 
ance-i. i^x Lambakde Eiren. 11. iii. (1588) 136 Assaults .. 
do draw after them the forfaiture of a Recognu'ance, know, 
ledged for the keeping of the Peace. 2594 West vid Pt. 
SymboLr The said L. Rf. his heircs and assignes shall . . do, 
make, knowledge, andsufler, or cau^e to be made, knowledged 
and suffered al and everie act and acts (etc.]. 2797 Burns 
EccL Law (ed, 6) lU. 204 If any ecclesiastical person know- 
ledge a statute merchant or statute staple, or arecognlzance 
in tne nature of a statute staple. 

4 . rejl. To make oneself known to, or bnng 
oneself into acquaintance •with a person, b. intr. 
To have carnal knowledge with. 

C237S Cursor M. 11056 (Fairf.)The tone was yongmaidyn 
ban The lothir had knowlecbid with man [Trln. had know, 
leche wi‘> mon). a 2425 lin'd. 383S (Trin.) Jacob.. knowleched 
him [Coit. kythed him, Gott. kneu him) here wij? rachcl 
6. Irans. To recognize; in to recognize and 
identify (a disease), to diagnose. 

2542 K. Copland Calyen's Terap. 2 Cnj, It U Icful y* 
moste often to knowlege the d>-scase at the bep-nnyiige, 
and it is necessary that the indication be t.aken of the sayd 
dysease. a 1618 Sylvester Maydeds Blush 44? Vouch- 
safe mee, ..As in a glassc to see and knowl<:dge Him. 

0 . To take legal cognizance of (a cause, etc.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Moj. 105 (Form Baron Courts c, 15) Gif 
it (the judgcmenil be againe .said in the Schlref Court, it 
sould be knawiedged in the justice Court. 
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Hence f Knowledged pp/. a.^ known, acknow- 
ledged. 

C1450 Bp. Gr^setesPs Housek. StaL in Bahees Bk. 330 
That they admitteyoureknowlechyd men,familicrsfrcndy.<, 
and strangers. 

Knowledgeable (n,-I«33ab'l), a. [f. Know- 

LEDGE sb. and v. -t -able.] 
fl. [from the verb] Capable of being perceived 
or recognized ; recognizable ; noticeable. Obs. 

1607 Topseli- Four-/. Beasts (2658) 575 Let him but set up 
a stick or staffe, or some such other knowledgable mark, in 
the middle space betwixt himand the Wolf, and it will scare 
him away. 2629 T. hfiLLES tt. MexLi’s.'etc. Treas. Auc. 

Mad. T. 49 They took a branch cut off from a fruiie tree, 
which they would cut intodiuers peeces, with certaine very 
knowledgable markes made vpon them. 

2 . [from the sb.] Possessing or showing know- 
ledge or mental capacity; well-informed; intelli- 
gent. coUoq. (orig. dial.). 

2832 S. Lover Leg. Irel. 45 ‘A gintleman like you, that 
ought to be knowledgable*. 1854 Oksu-zia, North 
S. xxviii, *If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man, .says he’ll lam me what the words mean.. why, in 
time 1 may get to see the truth of it *. 2859 W. H. Gkecory 
Egypt II. J7 A very intelligent, knowledgeable man, 
thoroughly understanding the business and the machinery. 
1897 4 !^ct:/a/t?ri 8 Sept. 362 Inquiries., conducted in acareful, 
a reasonable, and a Knowledge.able spirit. 

Hence Know'ledgeabloncss ; Knowledgeably 
ad&. 

2865 Pall Malt G. 22 Aug. 3/2 Many's the lady- they've 
beguiled—thcre is fifty-six sons of Patience as can be played 
with em (cards) on a tea-tray placed knowledgeably on the 
bed. xSW lllustr. Lend. News 6 Mar. 232/3 Feelings of 
sympathy and good-fellowshtp, which almost took the place 
of * knowledgeableness * in art matters. 

Knowledged (np*Ied,:^d), a. rare. [f. Know- 
ledge sb. + -ed'^.] Furnished with knowledge. 

^ 2548 GzsszPr, Masse \n H- G. Dugdale Li/e (1840) App. 
t. 71 , 1 am slenderly knowledged in Scripture matters. 2595 
tr. Saviola's Practise Nja, Is it po^Mble th.ic he which 
ncuer saw the warres can be better knowledged than he 
wh ch hath spent hts Ufc wholye therein? 2864 Times 
10 Oct, 7/4 He is turned out . . a schoolboy knowledged up 
to the highest mark the material and the system of mental* 
facture would admit. 

Kuowledgeless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of knowledge, ignorant. 

2856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics (i860) I. vi. v. 196 He will . . 
bid you be knowledgelcs5,desirclcs>, motionles-i. 1900 F. W, 
Bollcn IPith Christ at Sea'iv. 202 So helpless, so utterly 
knowledgeless. .Is the new born Christian. 

Know’ledgement. [*. KNowtEDOE v. + 

-WENT.] 

+ 1. formal acknowledgement; legal cognizance. 

<2 1635 S(R H. Finch Z atu (1636) 260 No writ shall be abated 
by knowledgement of villenagc, 2628 Coke On Lift. 158 b. 
Coguitio is Knowledge, or knowledgement, or opinion, and 
recognition is a serious acknowledgement or opinion vpon 
such matters of fact as they shall baue in charge, and there 
upon the lurors are called Recognitores assis,e. 2642 Cases 
of Treason in Hart. Mtse. (Malham) V, 27 (These justices] 
do take knowledgement of all fines. 

2 . Knowledge, cognizance, arch. 

2650 Huooert Pill Pormalify 253 They can look no 
further then after the things of this world; their knowledg- 
ment is bounded here. 28^ R.S. FEwcesoNCar/Zr/rix. 158 
No record has come to our knowledgment of the reception 
this letter met with. 

fHnoW'ledger* Obs. In4-lechour,-lecher0. 
[f. Knowledcev. +-EBl(earIier-ouA: see-Eitl 2),] 
One who .acknowledges or confesses. 

13.. Propr. Sancl,^ (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Arehiv 
I.XXXI. X06/126 pat is hat God, vr saueour, hat 3nf so to his 
knoweIccKour. 238* WvcuF^Zcc//rx. xx. i Hou good. .to 
not forbeden the knoulechere in orlsoun. 

tKnowTedging, -vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Know- 
ledge V. 4 - -ING L] 

1 , The action of the vb. Knowledge ; acknow- 
ledgement, confession; formal acknowledgement; 
also (rendering L. confessio of Vulg.), Thanks- 
giving, praise. 

a 2x25 Leg.Kath. 138S Ihecnawlechinge of hiskinewurSc 
nonve, c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron, tPace{Ro\U) 10778 Know, 
icchyng til hym hey bed. CJ380 Wyclif JPks, (1880) 327 
Confession generaly is knowlechynge made wih wille. 238a 

— Ps. cxlviiL 24 The knoulechmg of hym vpon heuene and 
ertlie. 2523 ho. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxli. 250 The kynges 
of Englande .. shall . . bofde all the forenameo countreys . . 
without any knowlcdgynge of any souerayntie, obeysaunce 
..or subiection..to tKccrowneof Fraunce. JS39T0SSTALL 
Semt. Palm Sund. (1833) 48 Peter,, .the fyrst that with his 
moulhc vttered that confessyon and knowlcgyngc by which 
all Christen men must besaued. 2594 West an// Pt. Symbol. 

$ 59 At Ibe knowled^ing of cve^hne, if the Justice., do not 
know the cognisors, it is requisite that some other credible 
person, .be present. 

2 . The action, condition, or faculty of knoyving; 

— Knowledge sb . ; understanding, cognition, 
cognizance, notice, recognition, acquaintance, etc, 

n XZ25 After. R, 92 Cod wule.. ^iuen nu liht .. him uorto 
isconne & icnowen : & huruh he cnouIechunge,ouer alle king 
him luuien. cj^o.^cc.<?y(Pa»n/,7asWhacmanncssoule 
. . purw dedlt .Mnne tfiled is, HU knowelachlng U al gon. 
a 2425 Cursor M. 15932 (Trm.) Petur scide knowlcchyng of 
him had I ncuer none. C1430 Syr Gener. (Koxb.) 630 On 
his finger she knew the ring, Of him had shce noo know- 
leching. c 1450 Loseuch Grail xlUi. 255 Was neuere ^ild 
In womm.'innes body with-Owten monnes knowJechinge. 
1470-85 'hlAtjJiiY Arthur XIX. s. They bare., no mancr of 
knoulechyngc of their ownearmes but playne whyleshelde-*. 
Ibid. XX. xiv. Ye shall, .letc hym haue knowlechynge that. . 1 


. KNOW-NOTHING. 

I my self shall bryngc my lady Quenc Gucncuer \Tito hym, 
250^x0 Duxbar Poems Ixv. xSJc clarkb.. Fullest of science 
and of knawlegeing, 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 3 How 
sholde we nowe haue ony knowledgynge t>f tbynges past 
but by theyr endytynge. ^60 Roluano Crt, Venus iv, 1 54 
Traistant richtwcill be perme knawlcgingjjewill notihoilh 

3 . Meaning, signification, 

238^ T. UsK Test. Love ProL (Skc.it) L 29 Many termes 
ther ben in Englyshe (of) whiche vnneth we English© men 
connen declare the knowleginge, 

Knowixiaii, perverted form of Gnomon. 
Known (nau«), ppl. a. {sb.) [pa. pple. of 
Know v.] 

1 , Become an object of knowledge ; apprehended 
mentally, learned; familiar; often, in pregnant 
sense,familiar to all, generally known or recognized. 

1x2300 Cursor M. 25895 A knaun freind he had Jxire-in, in 
he did him late. 2495 Tnrvisa's Barth. De P, R. xju, i. 
(W, de W.) 440 There is noo ryuer but he spryngeth of some 
ivclle knowen or vnknowen. 2523 More in Grafton C/iro», 
(1568) II. 789 Those that by ibcir favors more resembled 
other knowen men then him. 1623 S. Ward Li/e 0/ Faith 
in Death Serm. (1862) 53 Death U the knowncst and un* 
knowncst thing in ihc world. 1647-8 Cottereli. Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 22 Jlen of known courage, 2673 Penn 
The Chr.a Quaker vix. Wks. (1726) 525 Paul., is very express 
in that known Passage to the Rom.ins. a 2^ T. Brown 
Sat. French King Wks. 1730 I. 59 Thou niak’sl me swear, 
that am a known Non-juror. Tindall Glac. n. lii. 

241 All known bodies possess more or less of this molecular 
motion, iB8x Jowett Thuc^d. I. jj6 Some man of known 
abilityand high reputation. 

b. T'/itf that which is known; that which 
is objective in knowledge ; the totality of known 
things. 

2863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th, d’ Nat. 142 The condition 
oj clear thought upon metaphysical subjects, is the separa. 
lion of the two elements of knowledge, the knowing and the 
knowm 1884 F. Harrjso.s in igZ/r Cent. Mar. 502 Know, 
ledge is of course wholly within the sphere of the Known. 
i' 2 . Possessed of knowledge; acquainted with 
something; learned or skilled informed or 
aware oj. Known men, a name assumed by the 
Lollards. Ohs. 

ex449 Pecock /Tz/r. 53 Thei besien hem silf forlo Iccrne 
& knowc the Bible,-, thei.. clepen hem silf knowun men 
as thouj allc othcre than hem ben unknowun. 1563 Foxu 
A. pr M. (1583) 820 After the great abiuradon aforesayd, 
which was viidcr William Smith Biohop of Lincolne; they 
were noted and termed among ihemsefucs by the name of 
knowne men, or fuse fast men. 2655 Fuller C/u Hist, v, 
iJ. I 42 The two Lord chief Justices were in the same 
Treason (whose Education made them more known in the 
Laws of the Land). 

B. absoL or as sb. 

fl. With post. ai/. ^ One’s acquaintance. Obs. 
a 2315 Prose Ps. lxxxvii(ij, 8 Thou madesl my knowen fer 
fram m& 2383 Wyclif Luke il. 44 The! .. aoujlen him a 
jnong his cosyns and knowen (2388 nis knouleche). 

2 . A well-known person, co/lcu^. 

Court Mag. VI. 47/2 It is chiefly from .among this 
l.Ttter band of ^mall Knowns that we shall take the liberty 
of drawing the Sketches. 

Hence f Know'niy adv., in a known manner. 
a 2643 Falkland In/ailibility (2646) 194 Lawes, ,, to 
be obeyed, unle^s they should be publiquely and knownely 
found contrary to a greater authority. 

-j* Know'nesB. Obs. rarer^. In 3 cnowuesso. 

[? f. Know or stem of Know + -ness.] 
Acknowledgement. 

c 2100 Trin. CoU. Horn, 25 pu scist Jxit on gode bilcuest, 
and dost cnownes^e he L pi loucrd. 

Know-notllillg (n<?‘»*npl?ig), sb. and a. [f. 
Know XT. 4 Nothing ; cf. Do-notuinc.] 

A. sb. 1 . a. One who knows nothing, a very 
ignorant person, an ignoramus, b. One who bolds 
that nothing can be known, an agnostic. 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr, 240 Knownoibing appears a 
desirable word to signi(>' one very ignorant. 1872 R. H. 
Hutton Ess.{l8^fi 1 . 24 The know-nothings really feel to- 
w.^^ds God as if they knew something of Him. 2875 Jowett 
PtaiotfiA. 3 ) II. 443 Socrates is represented in the chataaer 
of a know-nothing. 

2 . A member of a political party in the United 
States, called also the American party, prominent 
during the years 1853-56 ; so named because, 
having been originally organized as a secret society, 
its members, to preserve this character, professed to 
outsiders complete ignorance regarding il. 

The chief principle of the party was that none but native 
citizens should be permitted to share in the govemmenL It 
disappeared about 1S59. 

18^ G\M%zt.oSlave States 15 Washington is,at this time, 
governed by the Know Nothings. 2878 N. Amer, Rev. 
CXXVI, 22 In the c-impaign of 2855 ,. the Know-nothing* 
carried the .•^laie again by a large majority, 28841*. W. 
Barnes J/iem. Thurlow lyeedxniC^nt.) If amemberofthe 
order was asked about its practices or purpo>es, he answered 
that he kne%v notldng about them, and ‘ Americans for that 
reason, soon come to be called Know Nothings. 

B. attrib. or (uij, 

L a. That knows nothing; grossly ignorant, 
b. That holds that nothing can be known; agnostic. 

a 1825 Fokby Voe. E. Anilia juv., A poor know-noibing 
creature! 1837 Marryat De^-FienJ xx. I’m .. a know, 
nothing ninny. 2858 Gen. P. Xhoneso.s Audi Alt. I. xxx. 
ti6 The know-nothing or deceptive government at home. 
2800 Eaier&on Cond. Li/e vL iiikt) 121 Here arc knew, 
notliing religions, or churches that proscribe iatclltct. 2^7 
Dublin Rev, Apr, 334 A rationalUtic o.'id know-aoihing 
pbiloscphj’. 
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KN OW-iTOTHIK<JISM. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the American Know- 
nothings : see A. 2. 

1856 Olmsted S^tf S/a/^s 172 The Rtchvtond 
the leading Know*nothing newspaper in the Southern States. 
187s iV. Awer. Rev, CXX. 394 The great Know-Nothing 
movement- i^S Lalor & XIason tr. Von Holst’s Const. 
Hist. U. S. 116 One-half of the Know Nothing programme 
was unacceptable to the South. . 

Know-no-.tiiingism. [f. prec. + -isit.j . 

1 . The profession of knowing nothing, the practice 
of wilful ignorance; the doctrine of agnostics, 
agnosticism. 

x865 Reader 15 Dec. J007 He must have long felt that the 
ignorance which is seduloudy kept up of practical phj'si- 
olo'Of adequately reflects the ‘knownothingism’ of middle- 
class Englishmen. xS?! R. H. Huttos Ess.^ I. 27 A sort of 
know-nothingism, or Agnosticism, or belief in an unknown 
and unknowable God. i88x Standard 7 Feb., The age is 
..face to face. .with Agnosticism or Know-nothingism. 

• 2 . The political doctrine of the American Know- 
nothings; see Know-nothing A. 2. 

»xB6o jVhu York Times (Rartlett AmerX The Know- 
Nothings have had their day. ..The earth hath bubbles, 
and Know-Nothingism was one of them. 1885 Lalor & 
Masos tr. Von Holst's Const. Hist, U, S. 112 Know- 
Notbingism had very ardent partisans in the southern states. 
Kn0W-110:tlungneSS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of knowing nothing; complete 
ignorance. 

1884 iV. ^ Q. 21 June 493/1 Jo..scandalwed by his dis- 
tressing know-nothingness the coroner and jury at the in- 
quest . , in Bleak House. 1899 Chanib, Jrnl, I [. ga/t One 
meets with more of this curious, half-reticent know-nothing- 
ness, real or assumed. 

Knowperts. Sc. A local name of the Crow- 
berry, Empeintm nigrum, 

1863 Phytologist New Ser. VI. 474 Ent/>etrnm nigrum 
(Crowberry), ‘Knowperts*. x886 G. Macdokald What's 
Mine's Mine^ Heather, Hng, blueberries, knowperts, and 
cranberries. 

Knoxvillite (np-ksvilait). Jilin, [Named 
from Knoxville in California, where found : see 
-iTfii.] Hydrous sulphate of chromium, iron, 
and aluminium, of a greenish-yellow colour. 

1889 G.F, BECK£Rin^r«?/.5«r2'. £/. 3". Monogr. XIII. 343. 
Snub (nob), ih. Now dial, or Uchn, Also 6 
kaubbe, 7 knubb. See also Nub. [Early mod.E. 
« LG. kmtbbt, MLG. knnbbe, knohbe, knot, knob, 
protuberance, lump, etc,, Da, knub block, log, 
stump ; see Knob.] 

1 . A small lump, a protuberance ; esp, a small 
swelling on the body, a boil ; = Knob sl>, i, i b. 

XS70 Levins Manip, 281/31 Knubbe, bruseum^ eatlum, 
1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 344 If a hawkes feete be but 
swolne and have not any Knubs m the ball of the foote. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 434 Frogs . . with two knubs bear- 
ing out in their front like norns. Ibid. X06 Thesame juice., 
healeth thecliftsand swelling knubs in thefundament. 1662 
R. Mathew Uni, Alch. 137 A Woman fat gone in a Scutvie, 

. .fut of spots and knubs as big as French Nuts about her 
body, a 1825 Forby Voc, E. A nglia^ Knub^ a knob. 1897 
F. T, Bollen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ' 17S, I came butt up against 
something solid, the feel of which gathered all my scattered 
wits into a compact knub of dread. 

't' 2 . A stag of the second year, a knobber. Obs. 
1617 Assheton Jrnl, (Chetham Soc.) 6 i A knubb was killed 
and a calf. 

3 . The innermost wrapping of the chrysalis in 
a silk cocoon ; usually Nub. 

x8x2 J. Smyth Pract, 0/ Customs (1821) 214 Husks and 
Knubs are the refuse, which is thrown aside by the windsicr, 
during the p^oce^s of winding the Silk from the cocoons. 
1838 SiMMONDs Diet, Trade s.v., A large quantity is im- 
ported under the names of ‘knubs and husks* which is 
carded and spun up into various common silk stuffs. 

tKimb, V, dial. Obs, [Kindred in origin to 

Kn.vb z/.iJ 

1 . irans. To bite gently, nibble. 

a 1632 Brome City Wit jv. i. Wks. 1873 1. 344 As you have 
beheld two Horses knubbmg one another ; Kame, Ka thee. 

2 . To beat; to strike with, the knuckle. Also Nub. 

1721, 1828 [see Knubolb d.]. 

J^U'bbed, a. rave~~^. [f, Knub sb. + -ed2J 
Having ‘knubs*, or of the nature of a ‘knub’; 
knobbed. 

1363 Golding Ovids Met. vil 1x593) *73 H of Cornell tree, 
It would be full of knubbed knots, 
f Knubble, sb. dial. Obs. [dim. of Knub sb. = 
LG- kiiubbelt dim. of knubbe ; see also Nubble.] 
== Knobble sb . ; in quot., a knuckle. 

167X Skinner Btynu Ling, Angl^ Knubble, knub, Nodus 
sen Condylus digUi. 

Kuubble (nn*bT), V. dial. [dim. and freq. of 
Knubv.: see also Nubble.] »= Knobble v, a; 
see quots. 

X7ax Bailey, To Knub, Knuhle, to beat with the Fist or 
Knuckles. .1783 Morell AinsvoortU s Lai, Diet. 1, To 
knubble, Pugnis coniundere. a 1825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, 
Knubble, to handle clumsily; using thumbs and knuckles, 
as in kneading dough. 1828 Webster, Knub, knubble, to 
beat ; to strike with the knuckle. \.Not used,^ 

KnuTj'bljr (no-bli), a. dial. [f. Knobble sb. + 
-Y.] Full of or covered with ‘ knubbles ’ or small 
knobs : more usually NuBBLY. 

x8^ Mayhew Upp. Rhine L §2 (i860) 35 A quecr-looklng 
knubbly little angel, i860 All Year Routui Na 42. 363 
Up and down the knubbly street. 2883 Cd. JVords.'Sov, 
711/3 The grand old gnarled knubbly beech. 


- Knubby (n»'bi), it. . [f. KsrB sb. f -y.] Full 
of ‘knubs’, or of the form of a ‘ knub'. 

j88i Staadardr, Dec, 5/3 [Jamaica], On the other side of 
the bamboo fence rise .. ‘knubby cabbages', with their 
bullet beads, 

Knublet (ncblet). [dim. of Knub sb.\ see 
-LET.] A small knub or Inmp. 

. 1884 Pall Mall G. ay Aug. 1/2 Putting knublels of ice 
into my coffee. 

Knucche, ME. form of Knitch, bundle. 
Knaclile (no-k’l), sb. Forms : 4 knokel, 5 -II, 
-yl^e, 6 -ulle, knoo(c)le, knookal, nuokul, 
6-7 (9 dial.') krtoekle, 7 knuelo, 8 nuakle ; 6- 
knuokle. [ME. knokel = OFris. kitok[e)le, blDu. 
knokel (Du. iiieukel), MLG. knokel (LG. knukkel), 
MHG. knuchel, kniichel (G. kndchel) ; app. dim. of 
a word for ‘ bone ’ which appears as MLG. knoke 
(Du. knook, knok), JIHG. knoche (G. knocheti).'\ 

+ 1 . The end of a bone at a joint, which forms 
a mote or less rounded protuhetance when the 
joint is bent, as in the knee, elbow, and vertebral 
joints. Obs. 

c 1375 Rel, Ant. I. 190 Byneihe the knokelys of the fete 
Wyin two weyni<5 ihow mpt mete. CX425 Voc, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 636/10 Hie nodus, knokylle. 1565 
Met. i. (X593) 24 With wearic knockle& on thy brim she 
kneeled sadly downe. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad, 
a. 42 The backebone .t consisteth of manic bones, . . which 
are called the knuckles or turning ioyntes of the backebone. 
1607 Topsell Four-/, Feasts (1658) 359 His [a lion's] neck 
very stiiTe, because it con-sisteth but of one bone without 
joynts, .. There are no knuckles or turning joynts in it 
called Spoitdyli, and therefore he cannot look backward. 
1638 A. Fox Wurtd Surg, 11. xxv, 152 Sometimes the 
Klbows-Knocklc is broken. 

2. spec. The bone at a finger-joint, which forms 
a rounded protuberance when the hand is shut ; 
esp. applied to those at the roots of the fingers. 
(Sometimes in sing, far collective plural.) 

e 1440 Proutp. Parv, 280/ 1 Knokyl of an honde . . , eotuiilus, 
13*9 Horman Vulg, ss b. In euery fynger be .uL ioyntes, 
and as many knokullcs: saue In the thoiiie,that bath but ij. 
1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Condyle, the roundenes.se 
or knots in the knee, oncklc, elbow, and knuckles. 1638 
A. Fox Wurtd Surg. 11. xxv. 153 Fracture near the 
Knockles is worse than that in the middle. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal, Beauty x. 6s The dimples of the nuckles. 17^ Cow* 
PER Lett, It June, Adieu I My knuckles ache with letter 
writing. x8^ A. Dawson HanthL Recoil. (x868) 4 He 
switched their shoulders and knuckles with his cane. 1884 
Pae Eustace 96 The leader and spokesman of the party gave 
a low but distinct tap with hts bard knuckle, 
b. Hence several colloquial phrases. 

*57? J* Stuboes Gaping Gul/OXiyh, Assuring ourselues 
that if they went up to the knocles in french blood, they wyll 
vp to the elboes In English blood. 1759 Dilworth Pope 78 
Some who did not absolutely deserve that appellation, he has 
rapped over the knuckles. ^ 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Adv. 
Fut. Laureat 1. 79 He signs— upon his knuckles be is 
down. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. ii. ^3 The boiling courage 
of knighthood, pledged up to the knuckles or the chin on the 
behalf of female innocence, Sporting Mag, XL, i6r 

The father-in-law had everything arranged to his own 
knuckle. 1866 Geo, Eliot F. Holt », When be'.s had 
plenty of English exercise, and brought out bis knuckle 
a bit, he’ll be a Lingon again as he used to be. 1807 Mary 
Kingsley W, Africa 390 Asevere rap on my moral wiuckles 
from my conscience, 

3 . The projection of the carpal or tarsal joint 
of a quadruped ; hence, a ‘ joint ’ of meat, tsp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle joint with the 
parts immediately above and below it. In a leg 
of mutton, the rounded muscular part adjacent to 
the knuckle joint of the animal. 

x62s Massinger New Way xi. ii, Tis the quintessence Of 
five cocks of the game,.. Knuckles of veal, potato-roots, and 
marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 Jelly, .which they use for 
a restorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. 1726 Gay 
in SvjiJVs Lett, (1766) II. 65 Take a knuckle of veal ,, In 
a fewpieces cut it; Inastcwing-pan put it, 1771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 5 June, One wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, 
gives a zest and flavour to the dish. 1840 Dickens Old u. 
Shopxwi, The tea-things, including, .a cold knuckle of ham. 

4 . Something shaped or protruding like a knuckle 
of a bone. spec. fa. A thickened joint of a plant, 
a node. b. Anal, A projecting bend of the in- 
testine. c. Meek, The projecting tubular part of 
a hinge through which the pintle runs. d. Ship- 
building. An acute angle in certain timbers. 

x6ox Holland PUny H, 255 The swellings or blind piles 
appearing like bigs or knuckles within the fundement, are 
cured with five-leafe gtasse, 1611 Cotgr., Les ner/s, the 
knuckles that slicke out on the backe ofa booke. x 6 z 6 Bacon 
§ 589 Divers Herbs. .have Joynts or Knuckles. .As 
nave .. Pinks, .. Com^.. and Canes. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat, Mechamc sgiThcknuckte gF the hinge is a portion 
contained under a cvlindric surface, and is common both to 
me moving part and the part which is at rest. 1833-6 Todd 
Cycl, Anat. I. 503 note, A knuckle of the intestine, c x8so 
R udvn, N^ig. (Weale) 128 Knuckle, a sudden angle made 
on some timbers by a quick reverse of shape, such as the 
knuckle of the counter timbers, &c. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
23O1 1 - .sat on a solid knuckle of rock that shot up from the 
nbs of the mountain. 1897 Clin, Soc, Trans. IX. 108 A 
knuckle of bowel having been exposed by incision. 

5. = Knuckle-duster (see quot. iS(3i s.v.) 

6. attrib. and Comb., as knuckle-hinge, -rap, 
summons, -walker, -work*, knuckle-bow, -guard, 
a guard on a sword-hilt to cover the knuckles; 


KNTJCKLSI.BQITE. 

knuckle-end, the lower or small end of a leg o| 
mutton or pork; knuckle-kneed a., having.pro- 
minent or bulging knees; knuckle thread a 
rounded -thread in a screw; knuckle timber a 
timber having or forming a knuckle (see 4 c.). ’ 

, 1893 Proc. Soc, Antiq. 7 Feb. 297 There is a*knucklcbow 
with an extra guard attached by a ring, a 1845 Sva Smith 
in Mem,, Scotland, that garret of the earth— that 'knuckle, 
end of England. 1883 ‘Annie Thomas’ Mod, Houseivife 
48 A good leg of Welsh mutton . . its. knucklc-end makes 
a pretty little extra dish braised and' stewed broivn with 
celery and haricot beans, 1866 G. Macdonald Attn. Q. 
Neighb. V. (1878) -54 They [the horses} were so fat ami 
•knuckle-kneed. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. 
176 With *knuckle.raps, we will put out the lamps. 1864 
huowuiNG Sludge the A/edtum 720 Suppose 1 blunder in my 
guess at the true sense O’ the *knucklc-summons, ninetimM 
out of ten. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 13 The 
angles of the square thread are frequentlyrounded...If this 
rounding is carried to excess we get the ^Knuckle thread 
shown at (tf). 171X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 54 
The Planks under the *Nuckle Timbers forward. ci8so 
Rudim, Navig, (Weale) 128 Knuckle-Umbers, those top. 
limbers in the fore body whose heads stand perpendicular, 
and form an angle with the hollow of the topside. 1874 
Wood NaJ, Hist, I. 25 When the.se creatures [the gorilla, 
chimpan&ee, and orang-outan] aid their .steps by plamng the 
hands on the ground, they have the curious habit of resting 
the knuckles on the ground .. From this peculiarity, the 
three apes have received the appropriate title of*knuckie. 
walkers, 1883 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc, I. 298 All 
the communications between the postal ofllcials and the 
public were done through an apeiture flfteen inches by 
twelve,. , to be opened after some *knuckle-vvork. 

Knuckle (nc-k'l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inlr. To place one’s knuckles upon the ground 
in shooting or casting the taw in playing at marbles: 
see sense 4. Usually knuckle down. 

1740 Dvche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuckle down (v.).. 
is a particular phrase used by lads at a play called taw, 
wherein they frequently say, Knuckle down toyonriaw, or 
fit your hand exactly in the place where your marble lies. 
1784 CowPER Tiroc.^oj As happy as we once, to kneel and 
draw The chalky ring, and knuckle down at Caw. 1842 
Tensyso.n Will Waterpr. Alonol. xvii, A somelhing-poitle- 
bodied boy, That knuckled at the taw. 

2 . intr, {Jigl) To acknowledge oneself beaten ; 
to give way, give in, submit. Usually hiuckk 
down or knuelde under, 

1740 Dvche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuckle down, to 
stoop, bend, yield, comply with, orsubroit to. X79X Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Remonstrance 73, I knuckle not—I owe not 
to the great A thimble-fuU of obllgatioa x87r Carlyle in 
Afrs. Cis Lett. II. 237 He had to knuckle and com;^ in 
all points. zSda bliss Braddon Mt. Royal II. tv. 63 'they 
must all knuckle under to him. xB88 i'imes (weekly cd.) 
2 Nov. X2/3 He would not knuckle down under the attacks 
of the Land League. 

b. To knuckle down to, to apply oneself earnestly 
or vigorously (Webster 1864). 

3 . tram, .To tap, strike, press, or rub with the 

knuckles. ^ ■ 

a X793 J. Pearson Polit, Diet, 49 Little Shiells. who is'a 
mercenary dog, knuckles them [reporters] ju.%t as he pleases, 
c 2825 Beddoes Poems, Life a Glass Window, Uncourteous 
Death Knuckles the pane. 2842 H. Smith Addr. Mummy 
vi, I need not ask thee if that hand, when' arm'd, Has any 
Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled. 1890 Clark Russell 
Ocean Trag, I. xii. 251 'I’he seaman knuckled his forehead 
and wheeled round. 

4 . trans. To propel or shoot (a marble, etc.) from 
between the knuckle of the thumb and the bent 
forefinger. 

2803 W, Taylor inWww. Rev, 1. 354 Flyingkltes, knuckling 
marbles, chuck-halfpenny, etc. x^7 Crockett Lads’ Love 
X TO ‘ Co on she said, knuckling little stones at a puddock. • 

5 . intr. To protrude or project like a knuckle. 

■ c 186a in Circ. Sc. 1 . 272/2 There is no danger of the con- 
ductor knuckling through'the gutta-percha. 

Hence Knnckle-down as so. : A. a game at 
marbles (see prec. i and 4) ; b. submission ; as 
adv. = submissively. 

2859 Ruskin Two Paths iv. (1891) 178 How that vagabond 
child at the street corner is managing his game of knuckle- 
down. 1878 E. Jenkins Hnverholme 215 Our people are 
bent on nothing but a complete knuckle-down. 1880 Black- 
more Mary Anerley 111. 184 I.-ong sighs only lead to 
turn-up noses. He plays too knuckle-down at it. 

Knwckle-botne. 

1 . Any bone forming a knuckle; tlie rounded end, 
at the joint, of any of the bones of the fingers ; 
also, *|*the projecting bone of the knee or elbow 
ipbsl), Down on the knuckle-bone, hard up {slang). 

*577 Dee Diary (Camden) 3 My fall’uppqn my right 
nuckul bone, x^o Drvden Amphitryon 11. i, Ble.ss me, 
what an arm and a fist he has..; and knuckle-bones 01 
a very butcher. 2883 Daily Tel. 4 Aug. 2/ 1 Some one who 
was ‘ down on the knuckle-bone’ in consequence of having 
been ‘ put away * since the previous October. 

2 . In an animal: a. A limb-bone wiih a ball-hhe 
knob at the joint-end, or the rounded end of such 
a bone ; also; a joint of meat consisting of this part 
of an animal’s leg ; *= Knuckle sb. 3. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 280/2 Knokylle bone of a legge, 
coxa. 2530 Palscr. 236/2 Knoccle bone, joincie de 
la hanclu. 2677 Land. Gaz. No. 1226/4 A black brown 
Gelding. .(having] a white spot upon one of his knuckle 
bones. 2857 Hughes Tom Brown il iii, He.. hauled out an 
old knuckle-bone of ham, and two or three bottles of beer. 

b. One of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones 
of a sheep or the like ; hence, (usually pi.) a game 
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played with these, by tossing them up and catching 
them in various ways; also called huckle-bones 
or dibs, 

*759 Adanson's Senegal 52 The girls had for 
ornament round their waist a girdle of glass toys, or, .. of 
a regttien's knuckle-bones, or of cockle-shells. x88o C. R, 
Markham 106 Courtyards very neatly paved 
wth round pebbles and Hama’s knuckle-bones in patterns. 
1884 J. Sharman Hist. Svicarhig iv. 63 School-lwys still 
play at the game of knuckle-bones. 1885 iVirty JSk. Sports 
316 Knucklebones, .is pre-eminently a game for man-by« 
himself-man. 


Knuckled (n»-k’ld), «. [f. ICndckle sb. + 

-ED ' 

fl. Having projections orprotuberances, knobbed, 
rugged ; thidc-jointed, ' as the stem of a plant. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

■ 13.; Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 2166 Hy^e bonkkez & brent, , 
ruje knokled knarrez, with knonied slonez, 1626 Bacon 
Sylz'a § 656 The Reed or Cane is a Watry Plant, .. 
Knuckled, both Sialke, and Root. 

2. Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle. Also with defining word, Having 
knuckles of a specified kind. 

• XB42 Tait'^s Mag. IX. 289 H is forehead high, broad, bony, 
knuckledj and shiny. 185* R, S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour Ixvl 365 His red knuckled bands thrust a long way 
through his tight coat. 1854 Fraser's Mag, XLVlII. 158 
His knees slightly knuckled over through the wear and tear 
of time and excessive exercise. 1897 Ouii/ig (U. S.) XXX. 
125/1 The feet should be round, . .toes well-knuckled, close 
and compact. 


Knu'ckle-deeip, adv. Up to the knuckles ; 
with, the whole, hand in; hence.yf^., deeply, ‘up 
to the hilt 

Fappezv. (1844) 41 Hauewith thee knuckle 

deepe, it shall neuer bee said that I dare not venter mine 
eares where Martin hazards his necke. 1629 Massinger 
Picture ni. i, Melhinks 1 am already Knuckle-deep in the 
flesh-pots. 1765 CowpCR Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 4, I dare 
say you were knuckle-deep in contrabands. 1829 Scott 
Afiue o/G. xiii, Shall we ..be knuckle-deep in the Knglish 
budgets. , . 

Kuu'ckle-du^ster. [/.Knucklej^. + Duster. 
(orig, criminals* slang, U. S.)] 

A metdl instrument made to cover the knuckles, 
so as to protect them from injury in striking, and 
at the same time to add force to a blow given 
with the 6st thus covered. 

1858 Times Feb, (Farmer), Knuckle-duster.. a formld- 
able American instrument, made of brass, which slips easily 
on to the four fingers of the hand, and having a projecting 
surface, across the knuckles, is calculated . .10 inflict serious 
injury on the person again^iC whom it is directed. :86x All 
Year Round 13 July 373 But what the crew most feared, 
was the freeuseof the ‘ brass knuckles ’or ‘ knuckle dusters’.. . 
These ate brass finger-guards, not unlike what the Roman 
gladiators called ' the cestus x they constitute a regular 
portion of the equipment of an officer of the American 
mercantile marine. ,iM2 Hlustr. Loud, Nesus ii Jan- sr/a 
The American ‘shoulder-hitters’, ‘knuckle-dusters , and 
‘ gum- ticklers*;* xMa Ann. Reg, 103 One of them struck 
him a -fearful blow with a ‘knuckle-duster*. 1873 SlMg 
Diet, s. V., Sometimes a knuckle-duster has knobs or points 
projecting! so as to mutilate and disfigure the person struck. 

atirib., .xZ^a. Statuiard 15 Dec., I have been m many 
mobs, and have been charged both by cavalry and the 
knuckleduster brigade in Paris, 

Kiiu*clde-joi:iit. 

Each joint of the knuckles (of the hands), or 
the joint of the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 

2 . Meek. A joint or coupling forming a con- 
nexion between two parts of a mechanism, in which 
a projection in one is inserted into a corresponding 
recess in the other (like the knuckles of the two 
hands when clasped or placed together) ; also ex- 
tended to other joints; such as universal joints. 

x8S3-9Z?xc^ Archit., Knuckle old nmne fora Rule 

Joint. 1873 Spans Diet. Engineering 2663 The knuckle- 
joint, at the back of the vibrating form-frame. *W* Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 8x9 Some pf the^ 
are fitted in the centre with a grooved Joint techmeauy 
called a ‘ knuckle joint 1887 D. A.,U)W Machine Draw. 
(1892) 100 Form of ordinary knuckle joint. 

Hence KuncWe-joi*at z'. 

1900 li'esim. Gaz. 27 Dec. 5/3 The plates will he placed 
on in dovetail fashion, .. the Hetreshoffs having decided 
that the plan of “knuckle-jointing them was not feasible. 
Knu'ti^er. [agent-n. f. Knuckle v.} 

1 . Thieves* slang. A pick-pocket. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwaod iH. v, No knucklcr so deftly 
could fake a cly. 

. 2 . A schoolboy's marble used in knuckling. 

1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly ii. 7 One noble knuckler of 
alabaster, 

Knu'ckly, a. ff. Knuckle + Having 
large or prominent knuckles. 

X870 Daily Hews 3 June 5 Such hands ^ 
knuckly, the wrinkled, and the scarred— all having in 
their written bits of paper. t886 Stevenson Dr. yehyllu. 
I2I The hand which I now saw, . .was lean, corded, Knucklj'. 

+ Kuuckylbo'nyard. Obs^ fapp. f- 
bone (or f. *knuckU-hony) + -abd.] A clumsyfcllow. 

.*5*6 SKEiTON Magnf/. 485 A knokylborn'arde wyU 
counterfet a ciarke, He wolde trottc geniylly, but he i> to 
stark. 1546 J. Heywood Prav. (1867) ?3 He i5 a knuckji- 
bonj-ard veraic mecle, To match a minion notner lajTC nor 
sweete, 

Knuffe, variant of Gnoff Obs.^ churl. 


KnuUing; variant of Ndlusq: cf. Knuklikg. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archi/, (cd. 7)Gloss.,AVwr//mA’’, a moulding 
nearly flat, and similar xn character to a tiwd and reel 
ornament. It is chiefly used in cabinet work. 

Knur, knurr (n»j). Also . 5- knor, 5-6 
kuorre, 6 knour, 6-7 knurre, 7-9 {dial.) Imorr, 
9 nurr,-' [ME. kuorre^ knurre^ corresp. to MDu., 
MLG., MHG. knorre (Da. knor, G, knorre{u), 
S\v, dial, knufr, knurra hard swelling, knot, knob ; 
ulterior etym, uncertain. The ME. word may be 
older than the quotations show: cf. the related 
Kndbned.] 

+ 1 . A hard excrescence, swelling, or concretion 
in the Hesh. Obs. Cf. Knob sb. i b. 

ex4oo Beryn 2513 Strecching forth his fyngirs, . .With* 
outen knot or knot or eny signe of goute. *547 Boordb 
Brev. Health (1575) cix, Knottes, knobbes, knorres, or 
burres, the which is in man's flesh or fatnesse. x6sx Molle 
Camerar, Liv, Libr. j, v. ii Hard knurs or knobs in his 
hands with working in the fields. 

2 . A knot or hardened excrescence on the tnink 
of a tree, a Knab ; a bard concretion or kernel in 
stone I any swollen formation, a bur. 

*545 Elyot Diet., Bruscum, a bunche or knur in a tree. 
1548 Cooper, Centrtw/, :, an hard knotte or knurre in 
tymhre [1565-73 adds or stonej. 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1596) 1429/a The euil tree of our harie, , . with al the 
crooks, knots and knoures. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 467 
The bunch or knurre in the Maple, called Bruscum, is 
passing fatce. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 28 Oak.s bear also 
a knur, full of coilony matter. 1725 Bradley Fam, Diet. 
s. V. Seminary, If you raise j-our Trees of such sorts as bear 
a Knur or Burry Swelling, set that part into the Ground. 
1853 f'- Johnston Nat. Hist. E, Bord, I. 143 The knots or 
knurs on the stem are in repute for making snuif boxes. 
i86x C. A. Johns Forest Trees Ct. Brit. 150 We may often 
see, on the bole of a beech, scattered excrescences called 
knurs, varying in size from a pea to a large marble. 

3 . A wooden ball or a hard knot of wood used 
in the north country game of Knur and spell or 
Spell and knur., resembling *bat and trap*, or 
trap-ball. Also, A similar ball used in other 
games, as hockey. 

1852 Houselu lYords 23 OcL 139 The mysterious game of 
Nurr and spell. *855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Knor or 
Gnar, a small ball of lignttutvitas for playingat cricket with, 
or a similar game which is called ‘Spell and Knor*. 1868 
Ploming Star 10 Feb., A iveW-known Yorkshire game 
known as ‘knurr and spell', in which an ordinary stick 
some two feet in length has a solid piece of wood Tin. long 
and 2 in. in depth screwed on for the purpose of striking 
a marble. 1872 Prior Croquet 13 Bandy is the same game 
as hockey, and is played, .with a wooden ball that . . is cut 
from a blackthorn bush and called a * knurr 1877 N, W, 
Line. Gloss., Knur, a bard wooden ball with which children 
play. Ibid., Nur, a small bait, such as that used in the 
game of hockey. • 

4. tiorih. dml.=KKm\j 2 . (See quote.) 

1691 Ray N. C. Words 135 A Knor or Knurre, a short 
stubbed dwarfish Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Knorr, a 
dwarfish fellow, a hard fellow. 

KuYirlt nurl (nftil), sb. Also 7-9 knurle. 
[app. a derivative (?dim.) of Knubj bat cf. also 
Knarl, G^vabl 

1 , A small projection, protuberance, or excres- 
cence j a knot, knob, boSs, nodule, etc. ; a small 
bead or ridge, esp. one of a series worked upon a 
metal surface for ornamentation or other purpose. 

1698 and Ft. Def. Ministers* Re/us, Subscript, xjr (ItJ 
grew up naturally from the roole, , .without knot or knurle, 
right and streight. x6ii Cotgk., Godcronner , .. to worke, 
or set with knurics. Ibid., Neud, a knot . . a knurre, or 
knurle in trees. *651 J. F[beakeJ Agrippds Occ. Philos, 
272 From the crown of the head to the knurles of the eullct 
is the thirteenth part of the whole altitude. 1658 R. white 
tr. Digby's Pawd, Sywp. (1660) 1x7 A knurle either of waxe, 
gumme, or glue. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 374 Those 
small fine blue knobs, that are to be seen round the nm or 
upper knurlofthccoatfofasea-anemooe]. 1806 J. Graha&ir 
Birds Scot, 4 8 The nest dcep-hoUowed, well-disguised as if 
it were a knurll in the bough. 

2 , A thick-set, stumpy person; a deformed 
dwarf, dial. 

1674-9* Ray S. •y S. C. Words, Knurl, a little dwarfish 
person. 1793 Burns Meg o’ the Mill ii. The laird was a 
widdiefu’, bleerit knurl. x8xx Willan W, Riding Gloss., 
Knurl, a hunch-backed dwarf. 

3, A knurling-tool. 

1870 Sci. A mer. XL. 224 Knurls of various patterns . . arc 
employed in ‘ beading ‘ milling *, or knurling the he.nls of 
screws, the bandies of small tools, &c, /bid, Examples of 
knurling done with the different knurls. 

Knurl, nnrl, v. [f. prec. sb. The vbl. sb. 
knurling is recorded long before the simple vb.] 
trans. To make knurls, headings, or ridges (on 
the edge of a coin, a screw-head, etc.) ; to mill, to 
crenate. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech, 1536/2 A sunken groove, in- 
dented so as to form the counter-part of the bead which t$ 
to be nurled on the bead of the tcropcr-screw. 1879 [sec 
Knurl sb. 3I. , rr 

Knurled, nurled (m^jld), a. [f. as prec.-f- 
-ED-.] Having knurls wrought on the edge or 
surface ; crenated, milled. 

i6xx CoTCR., GodefOuni,,.kaox\<A, wrought or set with 
knurics. i6sS t-mnC. Gi^ Xo. aanA Lost, . . a iarge 
Knurl’d Cup and Cover of French work. i^S Hui. >o. 
Ax6a/4 Two small Silver Salts nurlU 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. 1x8 There is a knurled lock-nut to caiurc 
the hand being held fast. 


Knurliuff, nurling (tiyulij}), vhl. sb. [See 
Knurl v.] The action of Uie verb Knurl; also 
coficr. knurled work. 

xfiri Cotcr., Goderon,. .a fashion of imbossemeot vsed by 
Goldsmithes, &c., and tearmed knurling. 1862 Mayjiew 
LonJ. Labour I V. 377 Then you file the edges of the coin 
to perfect the ‘ kncrling 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch. 1536/a 
Nurliug, the indentations or fluting on the edges of coins, 
the heads of temper and set screws, and similar objects. 

. attrib, 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1536/3 Nurlingtcol, 
a miJJing-tooi, One toe indenting (he heads of temper and 
tangent screws, etc, x879.S'r2,,<4;/«r.XL, 223 Knurling took 
Kati'rling, -lin, sb. Sc. [f. Knob sb. 4, or 
Knubl 2 : see -ikg, -1.IKG.] =» Knubl sb. 2. 

, *794 buRNS Pastoral Poetry lit, Wee Pope, the knurlin, 
till him rives Horaiian fame. 1899 J. Luxisdes Edirdfurg/i 
Poems ^ Songs J49 Ouphes, knurhns, goblins, ghouls. 

Kuu*rly, a. [f. Knurl sb. + -y.J 
a. Having knurls or knots; gnarled, b. Of 
the nature of a knurl, dwarfish. 

2602 Marston Antonio’s Rev, iv. iii, Till by degrees the 
tough and knurly irunke Be riv'd in sunder. ■ x6io W. 
Folkischaji Art 0/ Survey u iii. 6 The high limbring 
Oake .. denotates a rich and battle soilet .. the knurly, 
crooked and crabbed, .staruelfng bcuraies hU barren and 
hungrie bedde. 1758 J. Adams Diary 3 Dec., Wks. xSso 
II. 51 A little knurly, ill-natured horse. x88aCame« 18 Mar. 
182/2 This, .apple. .is knurly and imperfect at first, 
f KnU’rXied, a, Obs. In 3 enurnede, 4 
knorned. [From *knurn, deriv. form of Knuu 
or parallel form of Knurl.] ~ next. 

az225 St, Marker. 20 His twa honden to his enurnede 
cncon heteuesie ibunden. 13.. Gato. .5- Gr. Knt. 2166 
Hyje bonkke2 & brent, vpon bo^e haluc, fic.ruje knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. 

' ZIuU'rred, (7. lObs. Also 5 knorred, 6 knurd. 
[f. Knur-}- -ED Knotted ; rugged, gnarled, 
c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhcde n. cxnu (18691 120 It is a staf 
for a cowheerde, .. for it is hard, and knorred, and writhen, 
*577 Stasyhurst Drier. Ircl, in Holinshed Citron. If. 18/a 
To cleaue knurd knobs w-jih crabbed wedges. 3582 — 
rStteis i, (.“Vrb.) 27 Thee gates of warfare wj'I then bee 
mannacled hardly With stccle bunch, chayne knob, ciingd, 
knurd, and narrolye lincked. 

t Kriu-rrish, J. Obs.rarer^. [f. Kn’UB + -iSJi 1.] 

I Knarry. 

[ i53oPalscr.3£7/x Knottj’sshe knorisshe or full ofknottcs, 
neueux, 

' t Kuu'rry, a. Obs. [f. Knur -f -yj 
I 1 . Full of knurs, knotty, gnarled, 

*5*3 Doucuvs Mneis vir. ix. 71 Wyth anc knotty, dub 
; and knorry held. 1582 Stanykubst rEneis, etc. (Arlx) 143 
Thee knurrye knob oake tree,-., in strength surpossclha 
smooth slip. x6ox Deaco.n Sc Walker Spirits <5- Divels To 
Rdr. 7 Knottie or knurrie bard logs doe craue strong >Ton 
wedges. ^ 1664 Evelyn Sytva (1776) 327 Poplars and Abelcs 
[onj coming to be very old arc apt to grow knurry and out 
of proportion. 

Jig- ‘ Knotty perplexing. 

26x5 Crooks Body 0/ Man 304 The second Question is 
rnore obscure and tnc more knurrie knotte a great deale to 
riue. 1652 Urquhart JewelYlkit. (1834) 325 Set all their 
braines awork how to contrive the knumest arguments, 
t KnuBh, V. Obs, rare. [Cf. OIL cnyssau to 
strike, dash, beat; OHG. kmisjan, kntissan to 
dash, Ger. kniissen to push, beat, Du. kneuzen 
to bruise; also Ger. dial, knitsdten to crush, to 
knock or strike with the fist; Icel. kniUka to 
knock, ill-treat.] trans. To crush. 

13. . K. Alls. 2844 (Bodl. MS.) In justes & fifties nys ojpcre 
rente Bot bones knusshed & bard denu 

Knyl, obs. f. Kneel. ICnyU(e, obs. tf. Knell, 
KnypsQ ; see Knipse. 

Ko, ss quo', abridged f. Quoth : cf. Ka. 

II Koa* C^^u’a), [Native Hawaiian name.] A 
valuable forest-tree of the Sandwich Islands, a 
species of Acacia, yielding a beautiful dark wood 
which is- used in building and cabinet-work; the 
bark is employed in tanning. Also attrib. 

2850 ScoRfcSBV Cheever's WJuiJevu Adv. ii. (1859) *9 Over- 
grown with huge roots of the kamani and koa trees: x8^ 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 270 Koa, a kind of Hawaiian 
mahog.iny. 1887 Science X. 225 The remarkable boards of 
koa-wood,. .standing on which they rode through tbcsurC 

Koala, variant of Koolail 
IjKob (kvfa). [Given by Adanson as the native 
name (among the Joloffs) in Senegal.] An zVfiican 
water antelope of the genus Kobus, represented by 
several’distinct species. 

2774 CoLDSxr. Nat, Hist, (1862) !• The Gazelles, of 
which (here are .se> eral kinds. . . The fifth he calls the koba, 
ami the >u(th thc/f>A 1834 O'f/. II. 79/3 The Kob 

(A{nti/ope] kob<t. Erxlcbcn) called Petite Vache brune. or 
little brown cow, by the French setllcr^ on the woicrn coast 
of Africa, if described as being about ihc size of the faJlo*-- 
deer. 1850 Free. Zcal.Soc. 113 It is called Dacoi, or White 
Mouth, by the Mandingoes, Kob aud Koba by the Jotifis. 
Kob, obs. form ot Cob v. 
llKoba(k(7‘fba). [Given byUarthand Reichardt, 
as the native name in Fubh.] =» Kod. But by 
earlier naturalists often taken as the mamc of a dis- 
tinct species. 

*774 Kob). 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 79/r Tbe Kcba 
{A[riiiL>pe\ koba) cz^\oilGra/ide vache brune.ov large broun 
cow, by the French of Swegal, is in sire ojual to the 
European stag. 

}l Kobang’ Also 7 cobon, S cupang. 

[Jfap. ko-ban, 4 , ko little + Can (a. Chinese /an) 
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KOBELLITE. 

division; cf. Obang.] An oblong gold coin, 
rounded at the corners, formerly current in Japan. 
The original weight was 322 grains troy, but it 
was afterwards reduced to about a quarter of this 
owing to the unfavourable rate of exchange. Also 
aiirib. in + coban 

x 6 x 5 Cocks Diary Sept. (1883) I. 176, I receved two 
tars Cobati gould with ten ichibos, of 4 to a cqb.in. 1727 
A- Hamiltom Acc, E. hid. 11 . 86 RIy Friend. .com- 
plimented the Doctor with five Japon Cupangs, or fifty 
Dutch Dollars, i860 Merc. Marine Ma^. VII. 57 The ex- 
portation of the gold coin called kobangs is permitted. 1897 
Blackiu. Mag. Dec. 842/1 Bus were essential for another 
purpose, the purchase of kobangs. 

Kobellite (k^a'bebit). Min. [Named 1S39, 
after Professor F. von Kobell, a German mineralo- 
gist: see-iTE.] Snlph-antimonide of bismuth and 
lead, occurring in lead-grey radiated masses. 

2844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 496 Kobelllte comes from the co- 
balt mine of H%’ena in Sweden. x886 Amcr. yrnl. Sc. Ser. 
j«. XXXI. 73 Kobellite from Colorado, 

Kobil, obs. form of Coble, fishing-boat. 

II Slob old (k(?-‘*btyid). hohold^ kohoU 

kob(Jf]e//j kubbeU')^ jMHG. koboit Kchoiuolt) - MDu. 
cobotU {cobbotU^.cozibotUy Du. kabonter') ; ulterior 
etymology uncertain. 

Hildebrand, in Grimm, favours an original * ko 6 ujaii , f. 
kobe house, Cove jA* + stem of vjaiien to rule, Wjelo ; cf. 
OE, co/godaSy -godu as renderings of L. lares ^nd jienaies .] 
In German folklore : a. A familiar spirit, haunt- 
ing houses and rendering services to the inmates, 
but often of a tricky dispositiou ; a brownie, 
b. An underground spirit haunting mines or caves; 
a goblin or gnome. 

[1635 HEYwooD/f/Vrrtrc/i, ix.563 The Parts Seplentrionall 
are with these Sp’ryls Much haunted ..About the places 
where they dig for Oare. The Greekes and Germans call 
them CobalL /bid. 574 Kibaldll 1830 Scott DemonoU 
221 The Kobolds were a species of gnomes, who haunted 
the dark and solitary places, and were often seen In^ the 
mines. 1849 A J. Symington Harebell Chimes ii Witch, 
kobold, sprite. .and imp of every kind. 1870 Emerson See. 
ff Solit.y Work Da^s Wks, (Bohn) III. 65 What of the 
grand tools with which w'e engineer, like kobolds and 
enchanters? Jig. 1870 Lowell Among my Eks. Ser. i. (1873) 
327 There in the corner is the little black kobold of a doubt 
making mouths at him. 

Kobold, obs, form of Cobalt. 

Kocatrice, obs. form of Cockatrice. 
fKocay. Obs. rare. (See quqt.) 
c 2440 Promfi. Parv. 281/2 Kocay, priuy, clcaea, 
Kock(e, Kockerell, etc,, obs. lorms of Cock, 
Cockerel, etc. 

Kockowe, obs, form of Cuckoo. 

Kooks nownes, perversion of Gods wounds as 
an oath : see Cock sb.^ 

a 2553 Udall Roysier D. i. iv. (Arb.) 26 Kocks nownes 
what meanest thou man. 

Kocok-pyntyl, obs. form of Cuckoo-pintle. 
a 2400 Stockk. Medical MS. i'l. 731 {.Anglia XVIII, 325) 
Of dragans am spycb iij . . Kocok pyntyl is ke ton. 

Kod, obs. form of Cod sbi^, Quoth v. 

Kodak (kJj'djek), sb. [An arbitrary word 
invented by Mr. G. Eastman for trade-mark pur- 
poses.] A special type of portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of fiexible sensitized 
film upon which successive photographic negatives 
are made. 

2890 Kodak Man. g The principal thing to leam in using 
the Kodak is to hold it steady. 2890 Rev. oj" Rev. II. 480/2 
llie use of even a Kodak is attended with considerable 
difficulty. 2893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw <4 Lawmalicr III. 
J24 A clever young * new chum’, .who had brought a Kodak, 
took, photographs. 

Jig. 1899 F. C. Gould in Westm. Gaz. 6 Sept, 2/3 Printed 
on the endless roll of sensitised material with which our 
brain kodaks are fitted. 

b. transf. A photograph taken with a kodak. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 32 Oct, 2/3 That a photographer in 
ambush could get .. a ‘Kodak’ of the document, which 
would be legible under a microscope. 

C. aitrib. 

2890 Kodak Man. 76 Any Kodak negative that will make 
a good contact print, will make a good enlargement 2893 
F. Harrison in Westm.Gaz. 10 Apr. 3/2 The Kodak school 
of romance, the snap-shots at every day realism with a hand 
camera. 

Kodak (kJ^'daek), v. [f. prec, sb,] Irans. and 
inlr. To photograph with a kodak, 

1892 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 59 A next door neigh- 
bor, who is just beginning to ‘kodak'. 289a III. Sjort. (?■ 
Dram.Newss-^ July 695/2 Chloe .. insisted upon kodaking 
us all in every conceivable position. 

b. To ‘calch' or describe quickly or vividly, 
289a Daily liews 2 Dec. 6/x His only aim having been to 
‘kodak ’..with cameraand pen a few phases of life m Japan. 
1897 ibid , 3 Mar. 8/2 The President of the Transvaal, as 
recently kodaked by Labouchere out of Rhodes. 2900 
IPestm . Gas . 32 Jan. 1/2 His writing had, naturally enough, 
the defects of its qualities— there are obvious drawbacks in 
the process of kodaking. 

Hence So'daker, Ho'dakist, one who photo- 
graphs with a kod.nk ; Xo'dalcry. 

2892 Kodak Man. 51 If . . the Kodaker wishes to develop 
and print his own negatives, he can easily leam to do sa 
1893 Gaz. 25 Mar. 9/2 The Prince had to pass 

through a triple file of kocLakers, each anxious to get a go-^d 
shot, 289s Workman Algerian Mem. 13 The opportunity 


here offered the kod.akist is a rare one. 2893 York Powell 
in Classical Rev. May 229/1 In these days of Kodakry, .n 
little photograph can usually be secured of any larger 
object on the spot. ...... 

Kode, Kodeling, obs. ff. Cod Codling 1. 

2340 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 37 In . . 7 kodeling. 
Kodet (ko»de‘t). [Arbitrarily f. Kod-aK + -ET.] 
A sm.illcr variety, of Kodak* 

2894 Forum (N. Y.) June Advt.^ The Kodet is the youngest 
member of the Kod.ak family. 1895 Westm. 23 May 
7/1 All the latest aid.s to war, such as .. the field telephone, 
the Kodet. 

Kodlomb, obs. f, cadedambi see Cade sb.^ 
Kodpeasid ; see Cod-pieced, 

!( Koel (kJu'el). Also coal, koiT. [Hindi kdtl, 
f. Skr. kokila.'l A cuckoo of tlie genus Eudy^ 
namiSy esp. the £. honorata of India, and the E. 
Jlindersi of New Guinea and Aiislralia. 

2826 Erskinb tr. Baber's Mem. 323 note. The koel .. has 
a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan. 2834 
A. PRINSEP Baboo I. it. 18 The ever green shrubberies 
formed. .a sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the meinn, 
and the coel. 2865 Gould Handbk. Birds Australia I. 
632 Australi.an Koel. i 836 R. KirtLS'C Depar/m. Ditties, 
etc. (1899J Z13 The rose has lost its fragrance, .and the kbil's 
note is strange. 2888 Gould Birds Hetv Guinea IV. pi, 42 
The Kocis or Black Cuckoos of the genus Eudynamys. 

Kc01lleinite(kb'nlDin3it). Min. [Named (A 
leinit) i S38, after ICoenlein, its discoverer: see-iTE.] 
A reddish-brown hydrocarbon, found in the brown 
coal of Uznach, Switzerland. 

1861 in Bristow Gloss. Min. 

Koattigite (kd-tigait). Min* [Named, JS50, 
after O. Kottig: see -IXE.] Hydrous arsenate of 
zinc, containing also cobalt and nickel. 

1850 Dana Min. (ed. 3I 487 Kottigitc ., [occurs] in crusts 
with a crystalltne surface. 

Kof, var. of CoP(E a. and adv. Obs.y qiuck(ly. 

Ko€? (kpO. Maul. rare. Also kuff. [Du. kof^ 
A clumsy sailing-vessel with two masts, used by the 
Dutch, Germans, Danes, etc. 

2794 Rigging <$• Seamanship 1 . 238 Koffscsx^ Dutch vessels 
of burthen, with a main and fore mast, and a large spritsail 
set abaft each. *8^ in Simmonos Diet. Trade. 1895 Times 
19 Nov. to/s Danish kuff^Gcbrocders * Nyhuis tsashoie 
at Thisted. 

Koffle, variant of Coffle, a caravan, 

+ Koffry. . 5 V. Obs. rare-* K In 5 kofEVo. [? f. 
CoFE sb. bargain, pedlar -h -RY.] Bargaining, 
peddlery. 

CX470 Henry Wallace \in. 526 Thai sawfi na Sotheroun 
for tnair gtet riches ; Off sic koffre he calllt bot wreichitnes. 

II Koft* £» Indian. Also 9 kuft. [See next.] 
attrib, in kofhwork * next. 

1880 Birdwood Ind. Arts 16^ One of the finest examples 
of the kujl work of the Panjab. 2883 J, L. Kiylino in 
Harpers Mag. June 62/2 Modern damascening, or ko/t* 
work, is apt to degenerate into .. meaningless ornament. 
sSSz Daily Hews 2 July 2/2 This. .can be well studied in 
the ‘ Kofc or steelwarc inlaid with .silver and gold. 

II Eoftgari (kprigarf*). £. Indian. Also koft- 
garee. [Urdu (Pers.) \ZjiJ kuft-, keftgart 
‘ beaten-work,’ f. kuftan to beat + -gari making, 
work,] A kind of Indian damascene-work, in 
which a pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 

2874 BiROwoopinColeO^y. 60 Even European 
tradesmen gave theirorders for koflgarce through me. 2874 
Cole ibid. 121 Armour of kuftgari .. was worn by the Sikh 
horsemen. 2887 Hunter Imp. Gaz. India XII. 447 The 
famous ko/tgdri or damascene work manufaclured at Kotli, 

Kog, KOggCe, obs. ff. (Jog 1 and Kogh, obs, 
f. Cog sb.^ Koghe, kogliwh.©, obs. ff. Couch. 
(iKogia Cko«i-d.:^ia), [Mod.L.] A genus of 
pygmy sperm-whales. 

2898 F, T. Bvllzs Cruise Cachalot x. (1900) 127 It was 
but a school of kogia or ‘short-headed ’ cachalois. 2900 
Daily Hews 22 Mar. 6/3 One of the whales, known as the 
Kogia, is peculiar from the inferior position of its mouth. 
This gives to the creature, ..a curiously shark-like aspect. 

II Koh-i-noor Ckv'‘*hi|nU'»j). [Pers,^y kd/i-i 
nur mountain {koK) of light («wr).] An Indian 
diamond, famous for its size and history, which 
became one of the British Crown jewels on the 
annexation of the Punjaub in 1849; hence, «//«- 
sivefyy any magnificent large diamond ; Jig. some- 
thing that is the most precious or most superb of 
its kind. 

2849 Thackeray Pendennis Ixvq Miss Laura Bell .. had 
.such a sparkling and brilliant koh-i-noor in her bosom, as is 
even more precious than that famous Jewel. 2W3 A. B. 
GROSART.y;/W/ Sins (cd. 2) 34 l*hc tiniest flaw or fracture 
in a diamond vitiates the whole gem— be it a very 
Koh-i-noor. 289a 19/A Cent. Feb. 213 Thegreat kohinoor of 
reciprocated affection. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 23 June 2/3 A 
scene at once so varied, so magnificent... It is, verily, the 
Kohd-Noor of spectacles. 

11 Kohl 1 (ko h'l, kool). Also S kohhel, 9 
kochlial,kobol,cohol. [Arab. ^^sSku(il,kofl^, 
see Alcohol.] A powdernsed in the East to darken 
the eyelids, etc., usually consisting of finely 
powdered antimony. 

^799 W. G.^BaowNC TVae, A/Hca. etc. x.\i. 31S If any 
thing be applied in Jlussioni .. it is generally 
(calx of tm mixed with sheep’s fat). 2817 Moore Lalld R., 


KOLLOXYItlN. 

Veiled Proplt. it, Others mix the Kohol's jetty die To riv. 
that long, dark Languish to the eye. iSye Kmesso's 4,/, 1 
Soe. Aims viii, 195 The cohol, the cosmetic by which nalu 
and eyebrows are indelibly stained black. 1877 A. 11 Fq 
wxliDS up mu viil 215 Their eyes were blackened iiun,i 
with Kohl. “ 

attrid. I5M igf/i Cent. Feb. 319 The Louvre possesses a 
beautiful Kohl pot. 

Kohl 2, abbrev. of next. 

1880 Daiiy Hews x8 Oct. 3/1 No bright green leaf of beci 
or turnip, or paler tops of kohl or swede. 

II Kohlrabi, kohl-rahi (k^'dra-bi). Also 
erron. khol-. [G, kohlrabi (also formerly kol 
kal{t)~y kattlirabiy and dial. koU{e)rdwt) ifiih c! 
ad. It. cavoli (or canli) raj>e, pi, of cavolo rapa 
(F. cheu-rave) ‘ cole-rape*: the first element being 
assimilated to G. kohl (earlier ad. L. caiilis. Cole 
jA^).] a cabbage with a turnip-shaped stem, 
varieties of which are cultivated as food for cattle 
ill England, and as a vegetable in India and Ger- 
many ; the turnip-cabbage. 

2807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon (1813) 292 The khol mbi, 
or above-ground turnip cabbage. x8o8 J. C. C^urwen Hints 
Ecotu Feeding 50 The ground was cropped with . . one 
(acrej of kohlrabi. 2832 Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (ed. s) II. 
88/2 Two varieties of Kohlrabi are'cultivatcd— the green 
and the purple. 2887 Times (weekly ed.) g Sept, ij/t A 
large bre.Tdth of kohl-rabi, which was a fair plant. 1899 
Rider Haggard in Longm, Mag. 522 The kohlrabi are 
coming up on the new -drained field. 

Komtiso, Koir, obs. ff. Quaintise, Coib. 
Kok, obs, form of Cock, Cook, 

Ii Kokako (koka'ko). [Maori.] The New Zea- 
land Wattle-crow or Wattle-bird, Glaucopis cinerea 
and G, wilsoni, 

2873 Butler Birds H Zeal. (2888} I. 3 In disposition the 
Kokako inherits the true characteristics of the Crow family. 
Ibid. II. 316 The rich fiute-noies of the Kokako .. in the 
low timber at the edge^ of the forest. 2882 T. H. Potts 
Out in Open 194 (Morris) The kokako loving a moist tem- 
perature will probably soon forsake its ancient places of 
resort. 

Kokoll, obs. f. Cockle. Kokam, var. of 
CocuM. Kokatrice, obs. f. Cockatrice. Koks 
ss-quokcy obs. pa. t. of Quake v. ; obs, f. Cook sb, 
tKo*ken, a. Obs. [Cf. Cockled., Cockle z/.2] 
? Unsteady, wavering, shaky. 

.a 2400-50 Alexander 2388 (MS. D) Commandes bw 
knyghtez ouer to carye; M hed kokell bertes, Seghen pe 
streme be so styff, hai stoned lA. stonaid) he brider. 

t Koken. Se, Obs. rare - [?a. F. ccquiiul 

?Kogue, rascal. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixlii. 48 Thrlmlaris and^thriftaris 
I? thrUtaris) as thay war woid j Kokenis, and kennis na man 
of gude. 

Kokeney, Koker, Kokerel(le, Kokery, 
Kokeawayne, obs, ff. Cockney, Cocker, Cock- 
erel, Cookery, Cockswain. 

Koket, var. Cocket sb.'i Obs.y leavened bread. . 
Kok0wold(e, obs. forms of Cuckold sb.^ 

I! Kokila (kffu'kila). Also 8 cocila, g kokeela. 
[Skr, kokilai] = Koel. 

2792 Sir W, Jones Lett. (28211 II. 257 (Stanf.) The cocila 
sing charmingly here in the spring. 2812 Maria Graham 
7 ml. Resid. India 22 The minay the kokeela, and a few 
other birds of song. 

II Koko* Also coco, Cocco. [Koko, native name 
in Fanti lang.] The taro-plant, Coheasia escitlenla, 
of West Africa, 

- 2874 C. A. Gordon Life Gold Coast 30 Another root that 
was used for the table deserves to be mentioned; .. their 
ordinary name, indeed, was Cocos. 2897 Marv Kingsley 
W. Africa 292 Koko is better than y.Tm, I Giay remark, 
because it is heavier. Ibid. 6ox A plantation of giant kokos 
mid-leg deep in most e.xcclleni fine mould. 

IlKokoon (kokri’n), kokong (k^?kpg), sb. 
[bechuana kgokon or khokong.] A large antelope 
\Antilope taurina) of South Africa. 

2806 Sir j. Barrow 7 ourn. Lcetakoo 409 It was called by 
the Booshuanas the Kokoon. 2822 Burchell Trm^. 

278 The Bichuanas call it Kokun (Kokoon), or rather, with 
a nasal sound of the N, Kokung (Kokooiig*. 

Cyct. II. 91/t The habits and manners of the kokoon closew 
resemble those of the gnu, but it possesses neither the speed, 
spirit, nor activity of that animal. 1857 Livingstone irav. 
vii. 13s The kokong or gnu, kama or haricbeest .. and the 
giraffe. , . , 

il KokooiX (kok/z-n), [Singhalese.] A laip 

forest tree, JCokoona seylanicOy growing in the 
central provinces of Ceylon. 
sZ 66 Treas.Bot. 6 soli. ^ 

Kokum, var. Cocusr. Kokur, obs. f. Locker 
jAI, a quiver. Kokylle, obs. f. Cockle. Kola* 
var. of Cola. Kold, Kola, obs. ff. Cold, Coal, 
Cool. Koleye, variant of Coley v. 
i* Kolfyach, obs. form of Coal-fisU. 

2338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In xl kolfysch, i,s. 
Koiibri, var. Colibri. Kolier, KolR, obs. 11 . 
Collier, Colk 2. Kollow, var. (Follow sb, 
KoUozylin (k^p’ksilin). [f. Gr. koMo-, comb, 
form of «oAAd glue, gum + OXYLIN.] A form m 
pyroxylin or nitro-cellulose less highly niuaieu- 
than common gun-cotton. 

2884 Eissler Mod. High Explosives 220 The lime neces- 
sary for the conversion of cotton into kolloxyhnc depen 
on the state of contentraiiou of the nitric acid, loia.. 
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Nitra-cellulose (kolloxyline . This substance is not to be 
confounded with gun-cotton, which is not soluble in alco* 
holic ether. 

KoUyrite, variant of Collyrite. 

Kolpo-, var. of CoLPO-, from Gr. /roAffor bosom, 
womb, used to form pathological and surgical 
terms relating to the vagina, as kolpocde, Colpo- 
CELE, etc. 

fKolte, Kolya, obs, ff. Colt Cullis sk'^ 

Komando, Komli, Kommende, obs. ff. 
Command, Comely, Commend. 

Kompodogy. rare^^. [ad. late Gr. Hofnro- 
Aoyta, f. Koptnos boast + -Xo^ia spetiking.] Boasting 
or vaunting speech. 

i854 \V. OsuoRM Monttvi. Hhi. EsyPi I. 409 They are 
mere kompologles; mythic fables, invented by the Alex- 
andrian apologists of Egypt. 

Kon, konin)e, obs. ff. Can v., Con v. 

KongsTjergiteCkfj'qzbaJgsit). Min. [Named, 
1872, irom Kongsberg in Norway, where found : 
see -ITE.] An amalgam of silver .and mercury 
occurring with arqiierite. 1880 Dana Min. App, ii. 32. 

Kongyr, obs. form of Conger 1 . 

Ko'nilite. Min. [f. Gr, kCvi^ dust + -Lite. 

So named in 1821 by MacCuUoch, who had previously 
{1819) called it Conite, unaware that this had previously 
(1795) been applied by Retzius to a variety of dolomite.] 

A powdered form of silica found in the cavities 
of trap. x8ax MacCulloch in Q. yrnl. Sc, XI. 219 . 

KoilinclEite(hJ‘j*nigkoit). Min. [Named, iS8^, 
after Prof. L. G. de Koninck, of Liege : see -ite.J 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, found, at Vise in 
Belgium, in small globular forms with a radiated 
structure. 


Z8S5 Atiier, yrtii. Sc. Ser. lu. XXIX. 342 ICcninchite^n 
new hydrated phosphate of iron. 

Konite, variant of CoNiTE. 

Koime, obs. form of Can Con 

Konning, -yng, konyng, obs. ff. Cunning. 

Konyne, -yng, obs. forms of Cony sk 

Koo, variant of Col Oh.y jackdaw. 

!l Koochallbee (k* 7 ,tja*bt). [American Ind.] 
The larva of a fly, Ephydra (alifornua, foimd in 
enormous quantities in Lake Mono in California, 

^Vhe^ dried In the sun and the shell rubbed off ihe'e 
worms form a very important article of food among the 
Indians. 

xS8s Brewer In Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 432 My guide, .'in 
old hunter there, told me that everything fattens tu the 
season of the koo-chah*bee; that duck> get very fat. 

Koodoo, kndu (k/z-d;?). Also 8 koadoe, 8-g 

coodoo, 9 koudou. [Xosa-Kaf?ir, given as 
in Davis’ A'ajir Diet. (1873).] A large and hand- 
some antelope {Strepsiceras Kudu) widely dis- 
tributed over the southern half of the African 
continent, having a brown coat marked with 
vertical white stripes; the male has spirally-twisted 
horns, attaining in full-grown specimens a length 
of 3 feet or more. 

, *777 G' Forster Fba'- round li^ortd I. S4 The Coodoo, or 
Koloen’s chne nanten (goat without a name). J785 — « 
tr. Spamnan's Voy. CapeG, H. II. 213 Koedoe is the name 
given by the colonels to a beautiful tall garcl with long 
and slender shanks. xBoa Sporting Mag. XX. 141 TJie 
n’gou and koudou are also inhabitants of Caffraria. x86d 
Livingstone Last yrnls. (1873) L viL x6x, I got a fine male 
Kudu, 1879 Atcherley Trip Baerlajui 15s Advancing., 
with their beautiful spiral horns towering high above them, 
were two magnificent koodoos. 

11 Kookaburra* (kr/ikabyra). [Native Austra- 
lian : given as kiikulturra by Ridley Kdniilardiy 
p. 21.] The Laughing Jackass of Australia 
the Gobuuba. 

1890 /Jjywj (Melbourne) 25 Oct. 4/5 You might hear the 
last hoot of the kookaburra then, 1899 \Vesi>n. Gaz. jo 
Apr. 8/j Offers of Australian animals and birds from emus 
to kookaburras. 


Koolab, koala (k«*Ia). Atish-alia.^ Also 
9 coola(h, kool-la. [Native name: given as 
kiilla in Dippil, kula on George’s River (Ridley 
Kdmilardiy pp. 64, 104); koala was perhaps orig. 
a misreading of koola. Hence the name of the 
town Coolak in New South Wales.] An arboreal 
marsupial mammal of Australia {Phascolarcios 
cinercus), of an ashen-grey colour, small, clumsy, 
and somewhat resembling a sloth in form, and 
feeding on the leaves of eucalyptus. Also called 
the Australian or Native. Bear. 

t 8 o 8 Home in Phit. Trans. XCVIII. 305 The koala rs 
another species of the wombat. The natives call jt the 
koala Wombat; it .. was first brought to Port Jackson in 
August, 1803- 18x3 Hist. H. S. IFates (1818) 432 i^orns) 
The koolah or sloth is likewise an animal of the opowum 
species, with a false belly. xSa? Cunningham N, S. irates 
*• 3^7 tMorris s. v. Scar) Our coola (sloth or native b^r) »s 
about the size of an ordinary* poodle dog, with sh.^gg>', dirty- 
wlourcd fur, no tail, and claws and feet like a * 8 S 9 

Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (x87S) 382 The climbing, Icaf-cating 
koala. 

Koolestoeke, obs. f. cok-slock : CotE si^ 3. 

Koomlss, variant of Koujiiss. 

. Koorbash, variant of Kodkb.isb, 


Kooskooaoo, variant of CooscoDssou. 

Koot, -e, obs. forms of Coat. 

Kootbah, Kootoo, var. Kuutbah, Kotow. 
Kope, obs. form of Cope sb\ 

Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, variants of Copeck. 
Koper, obs. form of Coppek sbP 
II Kopje (kp'pi). Also koppio, kopjie, koppje. 
[Din koye, dim. of top head. Cop sb:~ (The dim. 
ending -je has usually sunk in coHoquhal Du. to -f.)] 
In Somh Africa : A sm.all hill. 

i 83 x Cottteuip. Rezt. Feb. 226 The Insurgents strongly 
posted in a rocky *koppie’. 1883 Ouve Schreiner d^r. 
varui viii. (1890) 2x6 Tliere at the foot of the * kopje ' goes 
a Kaffir. 1899 Atkenxum 30 Sept. 450/1 The gallant deeds 
of the kopje and the karroo. 

Coiitb, 1900 Daily TtJ. 25 Jan. 5/2 A stretch of kopje- 
strewn, river*cut country. 

Koppite Min. [Named, 1875, after 

Prof, ivopp of Heidelberg : see -ite.] Columb.ite 
of calcium, sodium, and the cerium metals, found 
in transparent brown crystals. 

z 83 o Dana Min. App. ii. 32 Koppite , . occurs with apatite 
and magnoferriie in a granular limestone near Schelingcn, 
Kais.erstuh!.^cbirge, Baden. 

Koprolith, vari.ant of Coprolith. 

Kopy, obs. form of Copy. 
f Korahl, obs. form of Corral sk 
1785 Europ. Mag. VIII. 360 A certain korah), . .in which 
most of the elephants in Ceylon are caught. 

Korait, variant of Krait. 

KoDaH ^ (kora*n, k6'>Tjen}. Also 7 core, cur- 
rawn,9 coran, kuran. [a. Arab,^)l ^ qnran,qoran 
recitation, f. to read: cf. Alcoran.] The 

sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting of 
revelations orally delivered at intervals by Moham- 
med, and collected in writing after his death : it 
is in Arabic, and consists of 1 14 or chapters. 

1625 PuBCHAS Pilgrims II. tit. v. 264 [Nicetas] Anaihem.a- 
tiseth the Core^ that is. Mahomets Scripture, and all his 
learning. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Tray. (1677) 271 Gunnet. . 
imposed that newCurrawn as they term it upon the Persian. 
*733 Bolincoroke Lctt.Study Hist.r/. (1777)97 Maraccio's 
refutation of the Koran. t78x Gibbon Decl.fyF. xxvilL 1 1 1 . 93 
«<»/e,The MoorsofSpain, who secretly preserved the Mahome- 
tan religion, above a century, .. posse>.sed the Koran, with 
the pecuJmr use of the Arabic tongue. 18x3 Byron Corsair 
I. ii, And less to conquest than to Korans trust. 1841 
Elphinsione Hist. Ind. U. 316 To dispose him to Question 
the infallible authority of the Kor. 1 n. 1867 Lady Hkruert 
Cradle L. vii. 173 We reached^ wall and gateway with in- 
scriptious from the Kurda. 

KorsitL ~ (kdra nX [ad. S. African Du. kor^ or 
knor/iaan, f, kor-, knor~, an imilation of the bird’s 
cry (cf. Du. korren to coo, htorren to grumble, 
snarl) + haan cock. (In Holland korhaan is the 
woodcock; cf, Qct.htrrhakn heathcock.)] The 
name given to certain species of South African 
bustards, of genus EupodoteSy esp. E. afra. 

*775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 3x7 The fields 
abounded aNo with korhaans (a kind of bustard). Z819 
Stephens Gen. Zool. XL 45* \Otis a/ra\ Native of the 
country north of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called 
Korhane,^^ Knorhaan. from its cry. 1850 R. G. Cummikc 
Hunter's Life S. A/r. (ed. 2> 1 . 49, 1 saw and shot the black 
koran. an excellent game-bird, allied to the bustards, so 
abundant throughout South Africa. x88o P. Gjllmork On 
Duty 106 , 1 observed a new variety of *koran’ on these flats 
..a brown-coloured species. 

Koranic (korie’nik, -a nik), a. Also co-. [f. 
Koran ^ + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Kor.an. 

j8xs H. MARTVND/a>7m./f/«H. (1825)111. 368, Iproduced , 
another scnience, and begzed to know why it was inferior to ' 
the Koranic one. \J.l\xnn Life Mahomet ixZbi)l. \ 

p. Ixxxi. Rom.Tnlic legends ..reared upon the authority of 
a Coranic basis. x8^ J. Pavnk Tales /r. Arabic II. 229 
note. This belief is summed up in the Koranic .'ayin^, 

* Verily, the commandment of God is a prevenieni decree . 

Korck, korke, Korn, var. Cork Corn. 
Koreu, korn, obs. pa. pple. of Choose v. 
fKornack, obs. var. Cabnac, eleph.-mt-driver. 
1785 Europ, Mag. VIII. 362 The komack sits on the lame 
animal with hU sharp-pointed hook, X785 Eng. Pev. V I. xoo 
These kornacks or huntsmen have a trifling pension. 
Kornor, obs, form ot Corner. 

Korneru'pine- eMiu. [Nameii, 1S84, after 
A. N. Kornerup, a Danish geologist: see -ink.] 

A silicate of alnraimam and magnesium, somewhat 
like sillimanite, found in prismatic aggregates. 

189a in Dana Min. {ed. 6). 

!i Koromiko(kfrr< 3 fm/'kv), [Maori name.] ANeW 
Zealand shrub, aVhitc-flovvered arborescent species 
of Veronica ( K salicifolid). 

j8s5 R. Taylor Te Ika a Maui 454 (Morris) Koroniiko.. 
bears a tapcrifig-sh.Tpcd flower of a purplish while- 187a 
Do-mett Hanoi/ 1. 1. 2 A ditch, With flowering koromiko 
rich. 1884 Bracken Lays Maori 21 The early brecic That 
played among the koroniiko's leaves. 

Koroscopy (kor^^-sUffpi). [f. Gr. Ao>7 pupil 4- 
.ffNOfl-io from -dAOffor watching, observing.] Lan- 
dolt’s name for the ‘shadow-test* for the refraction 
of the eye. *887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Korray, variant of Conrey Obs. 

Korse, obs. form of Corse sk 

Korue(n, var. corven^ obs. pa, ppic. of Carve v. 


Kos.koss, var. Cosa/A^, a measure of 2 miles. 
Kosaek, variant of Cossack. 
t KoscLe, <2- Sc. Obs.rare-"^. Icf.Gtscl.cdsack 
full ofhoIcsorcreviceSjf.rJy hole, cave.] Hollow. 

15x3 Douglas PE/uis v. viii. 55 The mekle kosche fir tre 
(L. cava pvtits], 

Kosen, -in, -yn, obs. forms of Cousin. 

[I Kosher (kuh-Joi), a. (45.) Also coshar, 
cosher, koscher. [Heb. 'nrs, kdsker right.] 
good; applied to meat and other foo<l 
prepared according to the Jewish law. 

x8sx Mayhew Loud. Laiour (i 56 x) II. X2i Tlieme.it killed 
according to the Jewish hnw is known a.'< ‘Coshar’. 1864 
Times 4 Aug. Advt.. They will be supplied with ‘Kosher 
meat of the best quality. x89aZANCwiLLC/i/7<fr. Ghetto s\. 
(1893) butter and cheese were equally kos-her, coming 

straight from Hebrew Hollanders, 2892 M. Williams 
Round London (1S93) 107 We [Jews] get our ko'hcr meat 
killed in our own way by our co religionists according lo the 
law of Moses. 

b. Hence of shops, houses, etc,, where such 
food is sold or used. 

1889 N. ff Q. 7ih Ser. VIII, 85 The dcfend.int kept a 
‘kosher* Sihop. 1892 Zancwill Childr. Chetiol.z^o, I should 
have to keep a kosher house, or look how people would talk. 

B. ellipt, sb. ‘Kosher* food; also, a ‘kosher* 
shop. 

28^ W. J. Tucker E. Europe J25 Would wc have to feed 
her on* Koscher'/ 1889 W. 4^. 7lh Ser. VIII, 85 The Jews 
h.ad to buy all the things they required for the Passover 
from a ‘kosher '. 1892 Zancwill Childr. Ghetto I. xii. (1893) 
ji9Hewus almost ashamed to ask whether be could cat 
Kosher there. 

Hence Ko'sher 7/., to prepare (food) according 
to Jewish ritual, 

x89a Zancwill Childr. Ghetto viii. (1893) 83 She . . would 
never fail to light the Sabbath candles nor to kosher the 
meat. 

Kosschen, Kost(e, Kostome, Kostorell, 
obs. ff. Cushion, Coast, Custom, Costrel. 

Kot, obs, form of Coat, Cor sb.^f Cur v. 

II Kotal (kowt^l). E. Ind. [PushtS kdtal 
mountain pass.] The pass over a mountain; a col; 
the ridge or summit of a pass. 

1880 Times 15 Oct. 4/3 'Ihe three Afghan guns on the 
ridge, or kotal, as these ascents arc called in Afghanistan. 
1890 Ibtd. 31 Jan, 8/3 From the fourth and last of these 
kotals (he traveller de-cends on to a level . . plain, tSgr Lo. 
Roberts 41 Trs. India xxxiv. {1898) 282 By noon the kotal 
was reached. 

Kote, obs. form of Coat, Cote. 
fKotle-loft, obs. var. Cotlopt, cockh-hfty 
C0CK-I.0FT. 

j66i Wood Lt/e jp Feb. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 382, 1 laid up 
4 broken fir boxes in the koileloft. 
jjKoto (hdu'id). [Japanese.] A Japanese musical 
stringed instrument played with both hands. 

It has thirteen silk strings stretched o\er a long box as 
a resonance chamberj e.ach string having a bridge cf its own, 
by shifting of which it Is tuned. 

1864 Engel p[us. Ane. Nations 46 The strings of the 
koto are generally twanged with small plectra fastened on 
the fingers of ihe performer. 

it Kotow (k^ioir), sb. Also kow -tow, -too, ko- 
too, -tou, ka-tou, koo-too. [Chinese Eod'oUy f. 
Eo knock + the head.] The Chinese custom of 

touching the ground with the forehead in the act 
of prostrating oneself, as an expression of extreme 
respect, submission, or worship. 

28^ Barrow Trav. China (2806) 223 The Chinese were 
determined they should be kept in the con.'iant praclicc of 
the koo-too, or ceremony of genuflection and prostr.Tiion. 
j8j7 Ellis yrnl. Etnb. China 213 Lord Macartneys per- 
formance of the ko-tou was asserted, 1845 Athenxum 
22 Feb. 193 He felt some reluct.mcc when called upoa^ to 
perform lheko*iow. Brit. Arms N. China 

232 note. The kowtow is the Chinese obei^ance indicating 
extreme respect. 

b. Jig. An act of obsequious respect. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. X. 230 Thus speaks the high-priest of 
fashion, and the beau vtonde perform the koo-too with al( 
imaginable submission. xe65CAHLYLB Fredk.Gt. (1872) VI. 
xvf. lx. 235 Vohaire from of old had faithfully done hU 
kowtoos to this King of the Sciences. 

Kotow (koiQU’), V. [f. prec, sb.] inir. To 
perform the kotow. 

2864 D. F. Rennie Bril. Anus N. China 232 He kow* 
towed to h(m in proof of his anxleiy to follow his advice and 
give up opium. 2892 Mission. Jferald (Boston) Aug. 326 
'i'he liier.nry graduates kneel and kotow before cacli one of 
the<^e shrines. Ibid.y A ixen, or Lusbtoiq to kneel on in 
kotowing. 

b. Jig. To act in an obscTui(>us manner. 

2825 Disraeli Viv. Grey ii- xh, The Marquess kotooed 
like a fitst.ralc il.mdarin, and vowed * that her will was his 
conduct ’. 1883 Harper's ^iag. Mar. 578/2 The doctor 

kowtowed to him. 

Hence KotowTug* vbl, sk and ppl. a. Also 
Sotow'ism, the pniclice of kotowinj*. 

1836 T. Hook C, Gurney II. 55 Hull, who watched h:s 
worship with an almO'.t Koo-ioo-ing kindness. 2837 — yack 
viii. The little group in the full cxercl-*« of Koo-too- 
ism. 2848 Thackeray Bk. a/ Snoly xxxvi, It was Nothing 
compared to the bowing and kotooing. 

Kottabos, -bus, variants of Cottabus. 
{iKotwal (kp'twal). East Ittd. Forms: 6-7 
catual(l, 7 culwal(I, coule-, cotoval, S caut- 
waiU, catwal, 9 cutwahl, -wal, -waul, kat-, 
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cot-, kutwal, kot'wal(l. [Hindi kotwal, Urdu 
and Pers. Jly:/, iolwal, katwal, porter or 

keeper of a castle or fort, magistrate.] 

A chief officer of police for a city or town in 
India; a n.itive town magistrate. 

‘The office in Western and Southern India, technically 
speaking, ceased about i86a. In Bengal the term has been 
long ob^iolete* (Yule). , ^ r t ti_ 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Caslan/teda s Canq. E. Itta. 50 1 ne 
Catuall sent to the Captaine generall a Horse. x6i6 Sir T. 
Roe in Pinkerton'x Poy. ( j 8 ii > VIII. 5 , 1 was conducted by 
the Cutwall to visit the Prince. x68o tr. Trav. Tavernier, 
etc. II. ng The Cotov.aI, who is, as 'twer, the great Prevost. 
17*7 A. Hamilton Nei» Acc. E. /nd,^ 1 . 197 Mr. Boucher 
..presently knew the Poison, and carried it, to the Cauiwal 
or Sheriff. 1763 Or.me //ist. Mil. Traits, hid. {\Zoz) 1 . 
sS The Catwal is the judge and executor of justice in 
criminal cases. 182a 13 Vrs. Ittdia i 83 The oldest and most 
venerable looking man in a village is Cutwal, with a court 
under him. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
410 The Katwal, or chief officer of justice, 1859 Lang 
]Vatid. Ittdia 42, 1 was enticed away from my home by the 
Kotwall (native police officer). 

'Hence IfKotwaTee, police station. 

184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) the 

centre of the city is the cuUvallee, police-office. 1884 Mark 
Thornhill Advent. Ind. Mut. xvii. 158 We should have to 
pass the kotwallee to reach the fort. 

Kotyn, obs. form of Cotton 
Kou, Kouard, Koueh, Kouckery, obs. ff. 
Cow, Coward, Couch, Cookery. 
!Koude,kou5de,Kouel,K.ouenand,Ko'uer, 
obs. £F. Could, Cowlj^.^, Covenant, Cover. 
Kouje, kou^he, kou^whe, obs. ff. Cough. 
Koixkri, variant of Kukri. 

IlKoulan, kulau (kw'lan). [Tartar kulan .1 
A species or sub-species of equine quadruped 
{Eqntis onagei^^ closely allied to the Dziggetai 
^with which it is united by some), found in Central 
and Southern Asia : the wild ass of Mesopotamia, 
Bersia,'nnd the banks. of the Indus. " ' . ; 

1793 Pennant Hist'. Quad. (ed. 3} I. ri The manners of 
the Kotdati or wild ass, are very much the same with tho.se 
of the wild horse and the Dshlkketaeu 1836 Eneycl. Brit. 
(ed, 7) XIV. X53/1 The Onager, or wiki ass, called koidan 
by many of the tribes of Asia, differs from the domestic 
breed in its shorter ears, the greater length and liner form 
of its limbs [etej. *856 Knickt Cyel, Nat. Hist. I. 327 The 
Persians and Tartars hold the flesh of the Koulan m lugh 
esteem. 1883 Stand. NaU Hist. V. 352 The specific name 
Aeinionus * half ass * was given to the kulan by the Greeks, 
on account of its stature, which is between that of the horse 
and the ass. Ibid. 253 The kulans. .migrate In the spring 
and fall to more suitable pa.sture grounds. 

Koule, obs. form of Cole sd.l 
II Koumiss (k«*mis). Forms : (6 cosmos, 7 
cosmus, cossmos : see Cosmos 2), y chumis, 

8 kumlsse, (kumish), S- koumiss, kumiss, 
kumis, 9 koumis, kooraiss, kumys(s, (kimmiz, 
khoumese). [ « F. koumis^ G. kumiss, Pol. 
komis, kitmys, Russ. Ky.\IbICI» kitmys, a. Tartar 
ktimiz.'\ A fermented liquor prepared from mare’s 
milk, commonly used as a beverage by the Tartars 
and other Asiatic nomadic tribes; also applied to 
a spirituous liquor distilled from this. 

The fermented beverage is used dietetically and medicin- 
ally in various diseases, as phthisis, catarrhal affections, 
ansmia, chlorosis, etc., and for these purposes imitations 
are also prepared from as.ses’ milk and cow’s milk. 

*598-1630 [see Cosmos^]. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
332 The Tartarians drinke Mares Milke, which they dress 
like white wine, and call it Chumis, 17*3 Pres. St. Russia 
1. 276 (Tlie Kalmucks) drink Kumis, a sort of Brandydrawn 
off from Mares-milk. X77X Genii. I^Iag. XLI. 594 The 
sour milk which they [the Tartars) drink they call Kumisse. 
1839 E. D. Clarke Trav.Russia^sifx A subsequent process 
of distillation afterwards obtains an ardent spirit from the 
koumiss 1876 BARTHOLoWi 1 /iz/. Med. (1879) 22 By the fer- 
mentation of mare’s milk an alcoholic liquor, named koumiss, 
is prepared In Tartary, and has been introduced into medical 
practice as a remedy for phthisis. *89* Daily Nevts 28 
Dec. >5/4 Mrs. Isabel Hapgood . . gives some interesting 
particulars of koumiss (or ‘ kumys as she prefers to spell ith 
^ attrib. 1884 Pall Mall G.x^ Sept. 11/3 The koumiss cure 
is growing greatly in popularity. . . Sometimes patients spend 
six or seven summers at the koumiss establishments. 
tKoundee, var. CoNDOE v. Obs., to conduct. 
CX4SO Lonelick Grail xiiL 434 That In theke tyme so wel 
koundeed St ladde. 

Koupholite; see Coupholixe. 
il Konr'bash, koorbash (ku*rbaj), sb. Also 
corbage, courbaab, -bache, coorbateb, kur- 
boacb, cur-,kur-, korbosb. [a, hxdhiz qtirbdsh, 
ad. Turk. qirbdch whip : cf, F. €ourbacheJ\ 

A whip made of hide, esp. that of the hippopotamus; 
an instrument of punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and 
the Soudan. 

1814 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. 11 . 40 A Corbage, 
which consists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, 
about a yard in length. 184* R. R. Madden United Irish, 
vien I. xi, 337 Persons subjected to the torture of the *cour« 
bash in Damascus. t8^ Emmeline Lott Harem Li/e 
Enpt II. 90, 1 soon after be.ird stifled cries, and a cracking 
ot the courbache. 1884 }. Coluorsvs Hicks Paslux 189 It 
h the peculiar mission of the hippopotamus to supply Kur- 
bashes for the backs of the natives. 1885 Mrs. E. Sar- 
Tomes In the Soudan viiL 129 An unlimited application of 


the koorbash. 189# Hatton (N. Y.) jx Aug. 107/3 To plead 
urgently for the abolition of the kurbash. 

Kou’rkash, koo-rbash, v. [f. prec. sb.j 
trails. To flog ^vith the kourbash. 

1850 Punch's A/tn./tirtQsx. 7 He {the Persian Prince] had 
one of his attendants courbashed or flogged yesterday. 
1884 Clifford Llovd in 7Vw^x30 June 8/2 The bludir had 
seized 77 sheiklis and other respectable men, . . and had 
kourbashed and tortured them all. 

t Kours, obs. fonn of Curse s 6 . and v. 

.0x3*0 Sir Bcues (MS. A) 2619 pai hadden mani mannes 
hours, Whar hour? bii ferden tvel pc wots. Ibid. 3719 Terri 
.. koursede biter bat while. 

Kourtepy, Kourtt: see Courtepy, Court. 
Kouskous, -koussou, var. Couscous, -sou. 

{[ KOUSSO (ku’so). Also kuosso, ctxsso, kosso, 
koso. [Abyssinian.] The dried flowers of an 
Abyssinian plant, Hagenia {Braytrd) abyssinica 
(N.O. Hosaeeie), used as an anthelmintic. 

1851 Illusir. Caial. Ci. Exhib. 197 Kuosso, from Abys- 
sinia {Brayera anthslimutica). The blossom of a tree . . 
the native remedy .. for the removal of tapeworm. 1876 
Harley Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 620 Kousso is an irritant. 18^ 
Watt Diet. Ecotu^ Prod. India I. 534 Cusso or Kousso . . 
a bazaar commercial article in Bombay; it comes direct 
from Africa. 

Kouth(e, Koh)), obs. pa. t. of Can ; obs. f. 
Couth a. Kouuele, obs. form of Cowl sb.‘^ 
f Kove. Obs. rare. [a. AF. couve for F. cuve.] 
A variant of CuVE, cask, vat. 

0x3*0 SirBeues(M^A) 2591 pe besebop cristnede loslan. 
For Ascopard was mad a kouc lA/.?. PI. a toune ; A Fr. text, 
uh grant couve funt aparailer). 

Kow, obs. form of Cow sb. and v. 

Kovvard, -yse, Kowartnes, obs. ff. Coward, 
Cowardice, Cowardness. 

Kowch, obs, form of Couch sb^ and 
Kowd, obs. pa. t. of Cam zf.i ; obs. f. Couth a. 
t Kowe. Obs. [a. OF. cowe, coue, etc., var. of 
qiteue tail, QUEUE; cf. Cue jA 3] A ‘tail’, tag, 
or additional short line after a couplet or at the 
end of a stanza of verse. (Cf. Coowee.) 

c 1330 R. Brukhe ChroiU IPace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee, . . J^at rede Inglis it ere inowe J>at coutbe 
not haf copiiled a kowc. 

Kowe, obs. form of Cow sbJ^ and Cough v. 
IlKowliai (kJu’hai). Zealand. Also 

kowai, kohai, goal. [Maori.] A leguminous 
plant of New ^aland {Sophora tetraptera) bearing 
golden-yellow flowers, 

1845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. H. Zeal. I. 58 (Morris) The 
kohai. . with height yellow blossoms. x86o J . Blair H, Zeal, 
(ibid.), The land of the goai tree. 187a Domett Ranol/ vr. 
L 107 Amohia,..scorlet.crowned wIthKowhai-flqwers. 1883 
Renwick Betrayed 43 Gather the kowhai, wet with showers. 
1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 1x3 Buy the Icowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on I'aupo’s face^ 

Kowhe, Kowke, obs. ff. Cough, Cook, 

11 Kowl, variant of Cowlh {Anglo-Ind.), written 
engagement. 

R, Kipling »n Pearson's Mag. Dec. 622/1 Things for 
which we need a kowL 

Kowle, Kowlt, obs. forms of Cowl, Colt. 
Kownnage, Kownsayle, etc., Kownt, obs, 
forms of Coinage, Counsel, Count. 

Kowrs, Ko\vschot, obs. ff. Course, Cushat. 
Kowse : see Coose. 

Kowter, Kowth, obs. ff. Coulter, Couth a. 
Kowuele, obs. form of Cowl sb.^ 

Koy, koye, obs. forms of Coy, Quey. 

Koyii^e, Koyne, Koynt(©, Koyt, obs, ff. 

Coif, Coin, Quaint, Quoit. 

Kozack, -ok, variants of Cossack. 

Kraal (krai), sb. Also 8 crawl, 8-9 crsal, 9 
crali, kraul. See also Crawl sbj^ [a. Colonial 
Du. kraal, a. Pg. curral, corral i see Corral,] 

1. A village of Hottentots, Kaffirs, orotherSouth 
or Central African natives, consisting of a collec- 
tion of huts surrounded by a fence or stockade, and 
often having a central space for cattle, etc. Also 
trails/, the community of such a village. 

173X Medley Kolbens Cape G. H. I. 75 The Kraals, as 
they call them, or villages, of the Hassaquas are larger. 
X77X Sir j. Banks Jrtil. (18961 441 They [the Cape Hot- 
tentots) train up bulls, which they place round their crawls 
or towns in the night. 1785 G. Forster tr. Spamna^is 
Voy. Cape G. H. 1 . 179 A croal or community of Hottentots, 
to the amount of about thirty persons. 2836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 229 Kraals of Bosjesmans north of the Orange river who 
seemed to live in peace under a chief. 2849 £. £. Napier 
Exctirs. S.Afr. 1 . 316 The huts which compose their kraals 
are of a circular forim 189X R. W. Murray A'. A/rica 104 
A kraal is . . a collection of huts surrounded by mud walls 
or palisading. 

b. Used loosely for a poor hut or hovel. 

183* G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 1 . 70 That solitary 
attraction which the poorest kraals of Ireland possess— 
hospitality, 

2. An enclosure for cattle or sheep (esp. in South 

or Central Africa); a stockade, pen, fold. (Cf, 
Crawl 36.2 In qnot, applied to an 

enclosure formed by wagons. 

17^ tr. Thunber/s Cape G. H. in Finkeriods Voy. (1814) 
Xvl. 23 A place or fold, where sheep as well as' homed 
cattle Were inclosed in the open atif was called a Kraal. 


X843 Pringle A/r. Sk. iv. tSo He led us out towards the 
kraals or cattle-fpids- 2849 E. E. Napier Exenrs. S. au 
1 . 313 At the door of the_ Calf kraal. 2862 G. F. Berkeley 
Sportsui. IV. Prairies xi. 179 My three waggons could not 
make a crall or fence around my mules and horses, jgjg 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. vii. 202 'I hc traveler’s first 
duty in lands infested with lions is to build a safe corral 
Icraal, or boma, for himself and oxen. ‘ 

3. attrib, and Comb. 

2827 Coleridge . 5 ‘rx. Own Times (1850) III. 957 TheKraul- 
men from whose errors they absterged themselves, 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/..t. (1883) 209 The selectmen of 
an African kraal-village. 1900 Daily W/. 5 June 7/5 The 
English Yeomanry horses had been kraaled, and, taking 
fright at the firing, burst through the kraal walls and 
stampeded. 

' Eraal, V. [f. prec. sb.] /rar/r. To enclose in 
a kraal or stockade. 

186s Pall Plall G. 16 Oct. 6, 25,000 cattle and S.ooohorses 
were thus kraaled on the top of a mountain. 2877 T. Baines 
Gold/elds 8 'Hhc necessity of kraaling the cattle at night 
within the village. Rideu Haggard 6‘2aa//j?wvi,Now 
I go out to see to the kraaling of the cattle. 

Kcalllite (kits'blait). JtJili. [Named from 
Krabla in Iceland (properly A>a/?a), where found: 
see rlTE.] An impute orthoclase, the crystals 
enclosing quartz and other minerals. 

2844 Dana Pfin. 6x8 Krablite Krahlile) is a kind 

of pcarlstone. 1B61 Bristow Gloss. 204 AVaWf/f,. .a mineral 
allied to Spheralite. 

Kragg, obs. form of Crag. 

ll3Erai1;(ki ait). East Ind. Also kar ait, korait. 
[tlintii kaYaiil\ A venomous snake of the genus 
Bnngarus, esp. B. cseruletis, common in Bengal. 

1874 Fayrer Venom, Snakes Ind. Penins. [ed. 2) 14 After 
a night's dak In a palanquin, a lady .. found a Krait coiled 
up under her pillow. 1880 Daily Tel. 18 Nov. 5/3 His 
charm against *the black snake’ and the ‘korait’. 1887 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 296/2 The krait is probably, next to 
the cobra, the most destructive snake to human life in 
India. 2898 Pall Plait Mag. Christm. No. 583 The snake 
. . was a fine specimen of the karait. 

Krak, Krake, obs. forms of Crack, Crake. 

I) Kraken (^kra*ken, kr^ ^ken). Also 8 craken, 
cracken, kraaken. [Norw. kraken, krakJeii{\)xQ 
-It being the suffixed definite article), also called 
sykrakeit, sjokrakjen sea-kraken. The name was 
first brought into general notice by Pontoppidan 
in his Forste Fors'dg paa Norges iiaturlige JtiistorU 
(1752)*] -A- mythical sea-monster ol enormous 

size, said to have been seen at times oflf the coast 
of Norway. 

1755 tr. Ponioppidan's Hist. Horviay 11. yii. § ji. six 
Amongst the many ^reat things which are in the ocean, 
..is the Kraken. This creature is the largest and most sur- 
prizing of ail the animal creation. 1770 Douglas in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 42 Enquiry.. as to the existence of the aquatic 
animals, called Kraakens. 2830 Tennyson Kraken 4 Far, far 
beneath in the abysmal sea, . . The Kraken sleepeth. 2848 
Lowell^ Ode to France 30 Ye are mad, ye have taken A 
slumbering Kraken For firm land of the Past. xS6* Longf. 
The Cunweriaud^ vi, Like a kraken huge and black, She 
crushed our ribs in her iron grasp 1 

Kra-kra, kraw-kraw, var. Craw-craw. 

1803 WINTERBOTTO^t Prcs. State Pled. Sierra Leoiu II. 
164 Kra-kra is an Ebo word, corrupted from kra.thta which 
signifies the itch. 28^7 Mary Kingsley iV. A/rica 438 
The kraw-kraw is a frightfully prevalent disease. 

II Krameria (kiamia-ria). [Mod.L. ; named 
by LinoKUs after J, G. H. Kramer, an Austrian 
botanist,] a. Bot. An anomalous genus of 
Folygalaceas (allied to Leguminosss), comprising 
branched spreadingundershrubs,nativesof America, 
having strongly astringent properties, b. Pled, 
The root of K. triandra (ratany-root), or a drug 
prepared from this. 

285s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2863-76 Curling Dis. Rectum 
(ed. 4) IIS Vegetable astringents, such as simaruba and 
krameria. 2866 Treas. Bot. 651/2 The Infusion of the roots 
of the KramcTria is blood-red, on which account advantage 
is taken of it to adulterate port wine. 1870 L. P. Meredith 
Teeth 2x4 Tincture of krameria. 

Krameric (kramcTik), a. Chem. Also cra- 
meric, [f. prec. -f -ic.] In Kramertc acid, a 
doubtful crystalline substance supposed to have 
been discovered in the root of Krameria triandra. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 834 The cram’eric 
acid discovered . by Peschier. 185* Morfit Tanning Cf 
Currying 83 (Decoction of rhatany) is composed ol 
tannin, woody fibre, gum, starch, saccharine matter and 
krameric acid. 

Kranage, Krane, obs. ff. Cranage, Crane. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Cum rollagio, 
kranagio, et conductione unius boot. 

Krang, variant of Kreng. 

II Krantz, kranz [krsents). S. Africa, [a. 
S. African Du., ssDu. krans, in Kilian krants, 
coronet, chaplet ; cf. Ger. krans coronet, garland, 
circle, ring, encircling horizon of mountains, 
cornice.] A wall of rock encircling a mountain 
or summit ; hence, more widely, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks bordering high 
ground or hemming in a valley. 

*834 Pringle Ayr. Sk, 43 Our Lothian friends with, their 
good Mother dwell Beside yon Kraiiz. 1849 Nafier Excurs. 
S. Afr, II. 183 ‘The river*, says Farley,.. ‘runs under yon 
kranu' [note, Wooded cragg, or cliff). 2880 S. A/rica 
(ed. 3) 132 The forests are generally situated in klooL aad 
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mountain sides^ and in steep krantzes. iSg* Mtdl^ News 
^ Karroo Fanner \ Mar. 6 The krantz that overliangs the 
Maraisburg road.. is in a very dangerous state, and y ester- 
; day a large stone fell into the road. 

Xrantzite (kra'ntsait). Min. [Named after 
Dr. Krantz : see -ira] A fossil resin allied to 
amber, occurring near Nienburg in Hanover. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 741. 

fKrany, obs. form of Cranny v. 

c 1435 Lvdo. a ssembly 0/ Gods 536 A drowthe . .That causyd 
hit [the earth) to cbyne & krany more & lesse. 

f Kravers, var. cravasy craves, obs. f. Crevice. 

c XUS Lydg. Assembly of Gods 534 In a krauers forthe he 
gan hym dresse, 

SIreas, obs. var. kreese, Creese. Kreasote, 
obs. f. Creosote. Kreat: seeCBEACHT. Krea^ 
tic, Kreatine, etc., var. Creatic, Creatine, etc. 

1 ! Krede’mnon, Gr, Atitzq. [Gr. i{priZepivov,'\ 
Part of a woman’s head-dress; a sort of veil of 
which the ends hung down on each side. 

1850 Leitch tr. C, O. Mullers Anc.Art (ed. 2) 538 Ino- 
Leucothea has the kredemnon (her regular distinguishing 
sign,.) wound three times round lier body. 

Kredill, obs. form of Cradle. 

tKreeker, kreker. Obs. Also kreekar. 
[Origin obscure: peril., as stated in quota, for 
craker, f. Cbake, Ceack v., to boast.] (See quots.) 

ajS4^ C/iron., //en, K/// 1x9 b, Sir Ihon Walop .. 

had. .a M. proper men and hardy, .whiche lived alonclyon 
their avenlure, wherfore of .some they were called adven- 
turers, of some they were called kreekars. /bid. 127 The 
Frenchmen knewe well their hardines, but yet thei called 
iheimCrakers. whiche by missoundyng, was commonly called 
Krekers. /bid. 145 All the men of warre. .wer called home, 
and the shippes brought into the havens, and many a kreker 
wist not how to lyve. 16^4 Blount Glosso^r. (ed. 4), 
Crakers were a certain choice number of daring English 
Souldiers, we had in France in the time of H. 8. by some 
called Kreekers. . 

Kreese, vnr. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Kreil, krele, obs, forms of Creel. 

Kreittoni'te (kraHdnait). Min. [Named, 
1848, f. Gr. KfieiTToiv stronger, superior, as being 
of higher specific gravity than other spinels ; see 
-ITE.] A variety of gahnite or zinc spinel, from 
Bodenmais in Bavaria, containing a considerable 
amount of iron. 

j 3 so Dan'a Jt/tfi. (ed. 3) 371 KniihmU, a bl.ick sjiinel. 
1893 Chapman Bract, an Kreittonite [is] a 

ferruginous variety. 

Kreke, obs. f. Creak. Kreme, obs. f. Cre.vm; 
var. Crim V. Obs. Kremele: see Crumdle v. 


Kremersite (kremarsait). Min. [Named, 
1853, sfter Dr. ICremcis, who first described it: 
see -ITE.] Chloride of iron, potassium, and am- 
monium, occurring as a sublimation product in the 
fumaroles of Vesuvius. 

i8s4DANArVfM.(ed.4)ooKremcrsite. 1883 Encycl.Bnt. 
XVI. 384 Kremersiic. .Cubic, In octahedra, 
Kreiuliil (kre'mlin). Also 7 oremelina, 8 
kremelin, 9 kremle. [a. F. kremlin, f. Russ. 
KpeiLTb kreml citadel, of Tartar origin.] The 
citadel or fortified enclosure within a Russian town 
or citjr ; tsf. that of Moscow, which contains the 
imperial palace and various public buildings. 

i66a J, Davies tr. Otcarius’ Vay. Amiass. 57 The Great 
Duke’s Palace, called Crejuelena, and which is of ^eaicr 
extent than many other ordinary Cities. 1698 A. Brand 
Emb. Miiscovy to China 5 The Castle, called Cremelina, 
where the Czars of Muscovy keep their ordinary Residence. 
X796 Morse Artery Geog, II, ox It stands in Kremehn, 
one of the interior circles of the city. x83^ R. Pinkerton 
Bussia 227 The inhabitants of Moscow being assembled m 
the Kremlin. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia iZIi The 
Kremle is derived from the Tartar word or Arein, 

■which signifies a fortress. 1888 Century Ma^. May xonote, 
A Kremlin, or to use the Russian form_ of the >YOro, a 
‘Kremle*. is merely a walled inclosure with lowers at the 
comers, situated in a commanding position near the center 
of a city. ^ r -n 

Kreng (kreg). Also krangr, Cbang. [a. Du. 
^reng, MDu. crenge carrion, carcass; of uncertam 
origin. (See Franck.)] The carcass of a whale 
from which the blubber has been removed, 
ftSai ; see Cbang.) X83S Sir J. Ross Narr. ind 
83 Some of the krang of a %vhale had been seen ^ti tne 
morning. xSeoW- B. Clarke Wreck of Favorite 
the. .blubber, whalebone, and jaw-bones are removed, . . the 
remaining part, called ‘ the kreng is left to become the 
food ofsha^s and birds. xjBsx Ecologist IX. 3021 An ivory 
gull, .stooping down to a piece of * krang_ . , , ♦ » r 

Hence Ero'uger, ?one who strips the bluoDer 
from a dead whale ; Kre-ngiag'-IiooJc, an instru- 
ment for doing this. . 

1886 Gd. Words 83 The krenging hook is used in pre- 
paring the kreng for the oil copper, /bid., note, uhe Clo»n 
IS a pronged instrument, also used by the Krenger^ 
Krennerite(I'‘re’R 3 r 3 it). Jl/tn. [Named, 1077, 
after Dr. J. A. Krenner, who first d^cribed it - see 
•ITE I.] AtelUiride of gold and silver, found in 

prismatic crystals. ,, t» .u 

1878 Amer. fml. Se. Ser.^ t». XVIII. 482 Vom Rath. . 
proposes the name Krenneritc after the discoverer. 
Kraope(u, early form of Cheep. 
Kreophagisra, -ist, Kreosote: see Cheq-. 


JErepe, Kreppet, obs. inf. and pa. t. of CBEEPe/. 
Kresol, Kresoline, etc., var. Cresol, etc. 
KressibuUe, BIreste, obs. ff. Cbdcible, Crest. 
Kreton, variant of Cbiton Oks. 

II Kreutzer (kroitsar). Also (6 crocbard(o), 
7 creitzer, B creutzer, crutzer, 9 kreuzer. [Ger. 
kremer, f. krenz cross; the coin having been 
originally stamped with a cross.] A small coin 
(originally silver, afterwards copper) formerly 
current in parts of Germany and in Austria. 

The value has varied, the most recent bein^ the Bavarian 
kreutzer = about i of a penny, and the Austrian = about id. 

1547 Boorde /ntrod, JCtusiul. xiii. (1870) 157 They [the 
Dutch) haue crocherdes; Ut crochetds is les worth than a 
styuer, 16x7 Mdryson Jtin. i, 67, I ;xiid for my supper 
twenty creitzers. 1703 Loud. Caz. No. 3014/5 Worth.. x6 
Creutzers, which is about 8 Pence English. 1758-7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav.(^^6oM. 121 This castle was built.. in times 
when artificers worked iotacrutzerz.Az.y, xSzaW. Irving in 
Life (f Lett. (1B64) II. 103 'J’he gentlemen, -pay each a piece 
of six kreuizers. 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. IV, 69 By this time 
I shouldn't have had a bit of skin left as big as a kreutzer. 
Krevise, -ys, obs. forms of CRaIYPIsh. 
ICrawelle, obs. form of Cruel, 

+ Kreyecloth. Obs. A kind of linen fabric. 

1507 Yaiton Churck'W. Ace. (Som. Rcc. Soc.) Z29 Kreys- 
cloth and hoUand bought for bordetothes and surplices. 
Kricket(t, obs. forms of Cricket. 

II Kriegspiel (krrgiSpfl). [Ger., = war-game.] 
A game in which blocks representing parts of 
armies, guns, etc., are moved about on maps : see 
quot. 1811. Introduced into the English army 
after the Franco-German War of 1S70. 

[i8xx Q. Rev. May 403 In Switzerland a game has lately 
been made of war {Das Kriegspiel), which is played with 
figures upon a map, and recommended as exceedingly 
instructive to military students, because the principles upon 
which it is constructed are applicable to real operations in 
the field.) 1878 Besant Be Rice By Celias Arbour xxxiiL 
(1887) 248 They tell me that the officer of to-day is scientific 
and plays KriegspieL 1887 Athenaeum 12 Mar. 344/z As in 
a game of ‘kriegspiel*, the onlooker will often find nimself 
wondering what on earth was the object ofthis or that move- 
Krieker (kn-kaz). K S. [ad. Ger. kriecher 
creeper.] A name in N. Jersey and Rhode Island 
of the Pectoral Sandpiper, Tringa fectoralis. 
t^o in Cent. Diet. 

Kries, variant of Creese. 

Krii, krike, obs. forms of Creek sb?- 
+ Krlme. Obs, rare, pad. Gr. Kfbjsos frost] 
(See quot.) 

1595 T. MtouFETi Silkwonnes 56 While Scythian krime 
doth fleete ‘ Boreas, the north-west wind 

Krioboljr (kraiKrbdli). Gr. Antiij. [f. late Gr. 
KpioSobtov, in 4th c. L. criobelium, S. apTopoK-os 
ram-slaying.] A sacrifice in which many rams 
were siaughlered ; -a bath in the blood of rams. 

[1850 LctrcH tr. C.O. Matter's Ane. Art(cd. 2) § 422 A 
kriobolioa of the Phrygian worship.) 2879 pARRAn St. Baal 
(1884) I. Jtviii. 187 ncte. i88a — Early Cltr. 3 Hole, The 
taurobolies and kriobolies (baths in the blood of bulls and 
rams) inatk the eRtrcroe sensuality of superstition. 
Krippin, variant of Ckepine Obs. 

Kris, kriss, kris^ var. Creese, Malay dagger. 
Krishnaism (krijnaiiz’m). [f. Krishna, name 
of a great deity or deified hero of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.] Tlie 
worship of or belief in Krishna. So Krl’sJuiaist, 
Krl'shiiaite, a worshipper of Krishna ; also atlrib. 

188s C. J. Stone Chr. be/. Christ 180 The system of 
philosophy, afterwards adopted in both Krishnaism and 
Buddhism. 189a Westcott Cosfei 0/ Li/e 156 Krishnaism 
has been the strength of Hinduism. 18^ J. M. Robertson 
Christ 4 Krishna x. 47 The other Krishnaist f^tivals. 
ibid. xi. 5t The modem discussion of Krisbnaite origins. 
Kriauwlgite. il/f». [Named, 1842, from Kri- 
suvig in Iceland, where found: see -ix£l.] A 
synonym of Brochahtite. 

1S44 Dana Mia. (ed. 2) 617 Krisaaigiie is an emerald 
green salt of copper, from Ktisuvig. 

Kritarchy (kri’taaki). tionee-wa. [f. Gr. /rpiTqs 
judge + -opX‘“ monarchy, etc.] The rule, 

or period of rule, of the Judges in ancient Israel. 

1834 SOUIHEV Vector (1838) V. Interch. avii. 337 The 
Lays of Samson, Jephthab, Gideon, and other heroes of the 

^([Krobylos (fcrp-bilps). Gr. Antiq. [a. Gr. 
/rpruBoAos.] A roll or knot of hair on the crown 
of the head. 

sSco Leuch te.C. O. Muller’s Anc. Art (ei. a) 473 The 
hair is.. knotted together into a krobylos in the undraped 
statue-s of Venus produced by later art, 

krokydolit©, var. Chocidolite. 

2837 Phillips 15* KrokydoUic. 

Krocket (kiyket). Sc. A name in Aberdeen- 
shire of the Oyster-catcher {//mmatafius ostri/egiis). 
(Swainson Brov. Names Birds, 18S5.) 

KrceknkiteCkib-qkait). Min. [Named, iSjfi, 
after B.Kroehnke: sce-lTEl.] A hydrous sulphate 
of copper and sodium, fomid in blue crystalline 
masses in Chili. , , . . . 

4- TTr o'ket. . rare"" [var. CBOCKirr I.] ? A hook. 
1426 Lvoc. De Gutl. Pilgr. (E. E.T.S.) sfix A large dyish 
In fayr band . . she held j And to h JT ffyaihc hand a krokcL 


KRYPg!OH. 

|( Krone (kr^*ne). - .[Ger. hvne (pi. kronen), 
Da. krone (pi. krozter), S\v. kroJia (pL kronor) 
crown: cf. Crown jA S.j 

1 . A silver coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
of the value of ir. containing loo ore. 

1875 ^EVONS Money viji. 72 Some merchants (of 'Sweden) 
are said already to keep tnelr accounts in kroner and ore. 
1884 Pa/l Mall G. 26 Sept, s/t For the past business year 
the Norwegian National Bank shows accounts which leave 
a balance of 2,232,919 kroner (say 12 5, 000). 

2 . The 10 mark gold piece of the modem German 
Empire. 

1898 Whitakers Almanac 695 {Earlier edd, ‘croivn 'J, 

3 . A silver coin of the new monetary system of 
Austria, - Joo heller, or \od, sterling, 

(189s; see Heller.) 1898 WAitakeFs eUmanac 695 
{Earlier edd, ‘crown’), 

IlKronia (krp*nia). Gr. Antuf [Gr. Kpdna,? 
neuter pi. of Kponos of or pertaining to Kronos or 
Saturn.] An ancieiit Greek festival in honour of 
Kronos, resembling in its features the Roman 
Saturnalia. It was held at Athens in the month 
Hecatombseon (corresponding to parts of July and 
August). 

Kronk, var. Cronk, cry of wild goose. 
Kronykele, obs. form of Chronicle. 
Kroo,KrOU,Km(kr; 7 ). [\V. African.] attrib. 
or as adj. Of or pertaining to a negro race so named 
on the coast of Liberia, very skilful as seamen. 

x6« Maruyat Pirate vii, These were Kroumen, a race of 
blacks. • who inhabit the coast near Cape Palmas, and are 
often employed by our mcn-of-war. 1883 Daily Ne'ws 
X2 July 3/i TheEnglKhmen,. .assisted by Krooboys, sallied 
out and put their assailants tQ flight. 1894 Amanda Smith 
Autohiog. XXV. laS The kroomen .. let a great wave break 
over us. 1897 Siary Kingsley, If'. Africa App.L646The 
Kruboy.'!, as the natives of the Grain Coast are called, irre- 
spective of the age of the individual, by the white men. /bid.' 
649 They sf^ak their version of our own— Kru-English, or 
' trade English as it is called, 
b. (See quot.) 

18^ H. H. Johnston River Congo i. 26 There Is a subtle 
I distinction between Kru.boy and Kru-man, or, to use its 
' Portuguese form, Krumano...The Kru-man is an artificial 
name given to the indigenous slaves of the country . .men, for 
instance, of the lower Congo tribes, that are sold by their 
chiefs to European merchants. 

Kross, obs, form of Kaboss, 
f Krotte, ? variant of Cbot Obf. 
cx^66 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. JI. 294 , 1 sende vow..ilj 
tr.vcie pottes. . I mystruste moost the potte that bathe a 
krotte abovyn in the toppe, lesse that he bathe ben ondoone. 

Kroude, Kroun, obs, ff. Crowd 43.1, Crown. 
Krout : see Sour^ceout. 

Krugite (kr;Pgait). Min, [Named, jSSi, after 
D. Krug von Nidda: see -iteL] A sulphide of 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, akin to Poly-' 
halite. (A, H. Chester Names of Minerats, 1 896). 
ilKmimnhom (knrmbpm). Mns, [Ger,, f. 
kriimm crooked, curved + horn HoRK.] a. An obso- 
lete wind-instrument ofa curved form. b. An organ- 
rced-stopof8fl.pitch,resemblmgthcclaiinetintone; 
called also Cbomorne, and corruptly Cremoka 2. 

z 694'6. 1880 [see Cro.morne). 1864 Webster, Krumm- 
horn, Krumhorn, an insUument of music of the cornet 
kind, formerly in use. 

Kryme, variant of CniM v. Obs., to crumble. 
Kl^rO' (hr 3 ii<?)» another spelling of Cryo- com- 
bining form of Gr. npvos frost, in various scientific 
terms : see Crvocen, Cbyohydratb, Cryolite, 
etc. Also Sryo’konite [Gr. kuvis dust], a name 
for meteoric dust found in the Arctic regions; 
Kryo'meter [Gr. pirpov measure], a thermometer 
for measuring very low temperatures ; Kry* oscopy 
[Gr, -( 7 K 07 r/a observation] (see quot.) ; hence Zryo- 
sco-pic a., of or relating to kryoscopy. 

x8^ G. J. Wright /ce Age N. Amen 9 NordenskiOJd 
attributed the initial melting of ice-.urface to accumulations 
of meteoric dust which he named 'kiyokonitc. 1891 Stan- 
dntd p Feb., The mysterious ‘ krj’okonilc ' of the >*051 
icefieWs of Greenland is now believed to be ..simply dust 
blown from America or Europe. 1877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines ^ Mining 427 •Kr)'ohte from spathic iron. xSSz 
Br.'innt tr. Thausungs Malt If Beer 38 Alcohol and suU 
phuret of carbon are used as thermometrical substances for 
measuring very low temperatures. . .Thermometers for such 
low temperatures are called *Kr)’pmetcrs [cold meters j. apoi 
Brit. Med, frnl. S Jan., The oinical value of 'kryoscopy, 
that is estimation oAhe osmotic tendency of fluids by means 
of freezing. Ibid, In renal disease there is a lowering of 
the 'krj’oscoplc index of tlie urinc- 
Krypto-, variant of Crypto-. • 

KxTptoU (kri'ptp'n). Chem. [f. Gr. Kpxnrrov, 
neuter of KpvsrCs hidden, concealed,] The name 
given to a rare gas discovered by Ramsay, and 
announced as a new * element*, in 189S, 

1898 }Yestin.Caz.j June_4/2 M. Bcrthclot read a letter 
from Professor Ramsay, ..gUing the first announcement of 
anotherdlscovcry. . . This n cw ga.^ h c proposes to call krj-pica. 
1898 Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit. .•{ssc<. 19 During the 
courscof the present year he [Prof. Ramsay) has amic-unccd 
the existence of no fewer than three new gases— krj^iorj, 
neon, and meiargo.n. 1859 //azeWs Anj:.t3 Krypton forms 
a fifth constituent of the atmosphere, but is present in very 
micalc quantities, sipp L. Dolcjn LaJcnlurfs Dezele/. 
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KSHATBIYA. 

Chcm. xvi. 347 In the ose of cryplon, the ratio of the specific 
heats has been ascertained lo be 1*66, so that this gas is 
also a monatomic clement. 

Ksar, obs. form of Czar. 
llKsliatriya, Kshatri (kja-triiya, -trf). A. 
Ind. Also a Chittery, S-g Cshatriya. [Skr. 
kshainya a member of the military or reigning 
order (which in later times constituted the second 
caste), f. kihatra rule, authority.] A member of 
the military caste, the second of the four great 
castes or classes among the Hindus (cf. Khatri). 

J78* G. Forster Jottm. Bengal (1798) I. 54 note^ The 
Chittery occasionally takes himself to traffic, and the 
Sooder has become the inheritor of principalities. 1794 
Sir W. Joses Inst, of Menu. i. § 31 Wks. 1799 HI. 69 He 
IBrahmal caused the Brahmen, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, 
and the Sndra..lo proceed from his mouth, bis arm, his 
thigh, and his foot. 1834 Gaunter Orient. Afin.\x. \2Q She 
was the daughter of a wealthy Cshatrya, in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 7 Here 
Indra, Rudra, Brimha, and Vishnu are said to have re-pro- 
duced the warrior caste or Kshatris, who had been extirpated 
by Parsuram on account of their impiety. 

Ku, Kuafe, obs. ff. Cow Cue rA2, Coip. 
ICua*Iitliropy, bad form of KYNANTHROPr. 

1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves vii. 97 The president 
went on to say that Lycanthropy and ICuanthrofw were 
mere hallucinations. \ZtoAihensunt 24 M.ar. 393/a iKcvicw 
of prec.] Traditions of kuantbropy, and boanthropy.^ 
i^ub, obs. form of Cub jA-, sheep-pen, crib. 
[Kuehiez kote, erroneous reading of knaziez 
kote *= servant’s cottage. 

13.. E. E, A/lit. P: B, 801 Comez lo your kuchiez-kote..; 
I schal fette yow a fatte your fette for to wasche.] 

Kuchyia, Kuckold, Kuckatole, obs. ff. 
Cushion, Cuckold, Cuckstool, 

Kud, kudde, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe. 

11 Kudos (ki^’dps). Universily slang and colloq. 
[a. Gr, /fD5or praise, renown.] Glory, fame, renown. 

1831 Frasers Mag. III. He obtained kudos immense. 
X84S Disraeli 23 Feb. in Corr. to. Sister (1886) 171, I am 
spoken of with great kudos in * Cecil *. 1859 Darwin in 
Li/e cj' Lett. (1887) II. id3 Lyell has read about lialf of the 
volume in clean sheets, and gives me very great kudos. 1889 
Boy’s Oivii Pa/cr Aug. 729/1 Our champion was held to 
have lost no kstdos in the encounter. 

Hence Ku'dize z/,, Ku'dos v. {iioncs-wds,)^ to 
praise, laud, glorify. 

X799 Southey £■<;/., etc.. Poet. Wks. III. ^7 Lauded 
In pious Latin to the skies; Kudos'd egregiou'tly in lieathen 
Greek. 187^ M. CoLLtss Squire Silchcsler 1. xix, 334 He 
kudized Louisa, who blushed when he compared her to Pen- 
thesileo. 

Kue, obs. f. Coe. Kuead, Kuel, van Qued(e 
Obs., Quell v . Kuen, Kuff, obs. ff. Queen, 
Cupp. Kufie, van Cupic. 

Kuik, Kuith, Kuipe, Kuitle, obs. forms of 

Cook, Kith, Kithe, Cuittle v . 

II Kukang- (k/7*kceg). ^ [Malay kukwg.l The 
slow-paced lemur or loris {^SUnofs javaniais or 
Nycticehus iardigradus') found in the East Indies 
from Hindustan to Java and China. 

1861 Wood NaL Hist. 1. 107 The Slow-paced Loris, or 
Kukang, is very similar in its habits to [the Slender LorisJ, 
1883 CasselCsNat. Hist. 1. 245 Naturalists term him the Slow 
Lons or Kukang, 

iCuke, Kofekowe, obs. ff. Cook, Cuckoo, 
Kukeri, variant of Kukri. 

KU'Klux (ki«'kl»ks). More fully Ku-Klux- 
Klan. [A fantastic name said to be made out of 
Gr. kvh,\q% circle + Clan.] 

1. A widespread secret society, which arose in 
the Southern States of North America after the 
civil war of 1861-65, beginning with the effort 
lo overawe the negro population by whipping and 
arson, and developing a system of political outrage 
and murder; it was finally put down by the U.S. 
military forces. Also allrib. 

X871 Illitslr, Loud, yews 15 Apr. 359/1 The House of 
Representatives has po^ed a bill making Ku-Kiux crimes 
in the south punishable in the Federal Courts. Ibid, ag Apr. 
414/3 The Ku-Klux Bill has passed both Houses at Wash- 
ington with considerable modifications. 187a Whittier 
Presid. Elect. Pr. Wks. 1889 III. 164 Let us not despair of 
seeing even the Ku-Klux tamed into decency. 1880 £. Kirks 
Gixrfuld 54 That the horrors of the Ku-klux and the White- 
Lives should not run riot at the poles. 1884 Century Mag. 
July 398/1 No chapter In American history is more strange 
than the one which bears for its title : * Ku Klux Klan *. 

2. A member of the Ku-Klux. 

1884 Century Mag. XKVIII. 402 The * proceedure' was 
to place the would be Ku Klux in an empty barrel . . and to 
send him whirling down the hill. 

Hence Ku'lclux v., to outrage or m.altrcat in 
accordance with the methods of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. Ku'klTixism, the system or methods of 
the Ku-Klux; outrage or murder. 

1879 Phitadeiyiia [tujtiirer 2% Nov. 1/5 Ten men .. were 
to-day taken on a charge of kukluxing a man named 
McAlpine, his son and daughter. i^s Philadcl/hia Rcc. 
No. 3452. 1 A word, .suggesuveofkukluxism. \^Z\.Avterican 
Vlll. 72 Not only a Confederate but was sent to the Albany 
Peniiciuiary for Ku-Kluxism. 

Kukow, obs. form of Cuckoo, 

11 Kukri (ku'kr/). Also 9 khookheri,kookaree, 
-cree, -i(e, -y, kookreo, -i(e, kukrie, kukeri. 


kukkri, koukri. • [Hindi A curved knife, 

broader at the point than at the handle, and usually 
having the keen edge on the concave side, used by 
the Gorkbas of India. 

181X Kirkpatrick Hej^sd v. 118 The dagger, or knife, 
worn by every Ncpaulian, and called^ Khookheri. ,183a 
Mundy Pen ^ Pencil Sk. I. 197 Arming hini.self with a 
kookarce or mount.Ttn dagger. 1859 Lang Wand. Ituiia 
3x2 By the side of him knelt the little Goorkha, armed with 
the kookeree. 1884 .A Fokbes in Pall Mall G. tg Mar. 1/2 
The Ghoorka kukrie, the American bov/ie knife, or any other 
kindred instrument. 1^7 Ld. Roucrts 41 FW. India Ixviii, 
uBgS* 538 The Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted kockri. 

Kukstole, Kukwald, -wold(e, obs. forms of 
Cuckstool, Cuckold. 

Kulan, var. form of Koulan, 

KuU, obs. form of Cull w.2. Kill v, Kulne, 
Kulter, Kum, obs, ff. Kiln, Coulter, Come, 
Kumbecephalic, kumbo-kephalic, bad 
forms of Cymdocephalic. 

1863 D. Wilson Preli. Ann. I. 236, I suggested the term 
kuniBecf/haliCyOT boat-shaped,, .for this form of skull. 1S66 
Lainc/V^/x/j/. Rem.Cait/tft. 6 ^ The kumbo-kephalic, whjch 
.<;o many of the best authorities believe to be the primitive 
British type. 

Kumeling, obs. form of Comelinc. 

11 Ku*xueraf -ara. iVI Zeal. [Maori name.] 
Tlie sweet potato, Ipomxa cdttlis. 

X773 S. Parkinson yrttl. S. Seas in Trans. iV*. Zeal. Inst. 
X. ix, 124 (Morris) Several canoes came alongside .. of 
whom we got some fish, kumeras or sweet potatoes, and 
several other things. 1884 Bracken Lays 0/ Maori 18 
Some more dainty toothsome dUh Than the kumera and fish. 
X900 Blackiv. Mag: Feb. 231 A great pie-dish full of kumaras. 
Kumis, -iss. -ys, v.ariants of Koumiss. 
Kum-kat, Kumlee, var. Cumquat, Cumbly. 
II Kdniiuel (kirmel). [G. kiimmel, repr. MHG. 
kUmel, OHG. kttmil, var. kttmSn Cumin.] A 
liqueur, flavoured with cumin, manufactured in 
North Germany. 

18S2 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 687/1 In the preparation cfAllasch 
— which is a rich Kiimntel. 189^ Pall Mall G. 19 Maj' 3/2 
Coffee, dry . .kummel and good cigars. 

Kummer, Ktimmerbuadt.see Cum-. 
Kummul, Kumquat, var, CuiiBLY, Cumciuat. 
Kumraid, obs. Sc. pa,t. of Cumber v . 
Kumahaw, variant of Cuushaw. 

Kun : see C an v.. Con v.^ Kund- : see Kind-. 
Kuadah: see Coonda. 

Kuadit, -ute, obs, forms of Conduit sb. 
Kune, obs. Sc. form of Con v. 

Kunfort, Kunger, obs, ff. Comfort, Conger, 
II Kxmlcur (ko’gkor). E.Ind. Forms: 8 kon- 
ker, concha, 9 conca,coiicher, conker, kankur, 
-ar, kunkar, -er, -ur, [Hindi Prakrit 

kakkaram, Skr. karkaram^ A coarse kind of 
limestone found in many parts of India, in large 
tabular strata, or interspersed throughout the sur- 
face soil, in nodules of various sizes ; it is burned 
to lime, and also used for constructing roads, 
binding to a compact, hard, and even surface, 

*793 Hodges Trav. India x\o The river Jumna, the 
sides of which consist of what in India is called concha. 
z8io Williamson Vade M. 11. 13 A weaker kind of 
linifi is obtained by burning a substance called kunkur. 
X834 Medwin Angler in Walt-s 1.^ 195 A round mass of 
‘ concher , which he rolled before him. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. A/r. In ’yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 102 Small calcareous 
nodules of weatherworn ‘kunkcr’. X87Q Medlicott & 
Blanforo Geol. India i. 397 In places the knnkar forms 
compact beds of earthy limestone. 

attrib, 184. Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 1 1 1 . xxi. 239 
The site of his habitation was on a couca rock, i8 . . — xn 
Life xxiii. 381 Our long, long voyage terminated under 
a high conker bank. 1895 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 
269 There- he sat, on the kunker heap. 

Kunn©(n, obs. inf, of Can zi.i, Con vX 
Kunning(e, kunyng, obs, ff. Cunnino. 
Kunscence, -sence, Kunsent, Kunten- 
aunce, Kunteyae, obs. ff. Conscience, Con- 
sent. Countenance, Contain. 
t Kuny, obs. form of Coin sb. Cf, Cunye. 

c X440 Prow/. Parv. 282/1 Kuny, or conye of mone, 
Kxmyn5are, variant of Conygeu Obs. 

II Ki^feniickel (ku'pfarinuk'l), Min. [Ger., 
f . kiipfer CopvEii -h Nickel.] = Niccolite. 
(Cf. copper-nickel s,v. Copter jAI 13.) 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. al II, 271 Found with 
Native Bbsmuth, Kupfernickel and Cobaltic efflorescences. 
x8i» Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos. 421 Nickel exists in an ore 
called kupfer-iuckel, combined chiefly with sulphur. 1879 
CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 226/2 Kupfernickel, which is a 
compound of this metal [nickel] with arsenic. 
Kupfferite (ku’pferait). &Rn. [Named, 1S63, 
after Prof. A. T. Kupffer: see -iteL] An emerald- 
green form of magnesium silicate coloured by 
chromium. 

x868 Dana (ed. 5) 231 The original kupffcriie, from 
a graphite mine in the Tunkin^k Mts., is a chromifeious 
aniphibole. 

ilKupliar(ku'f^). Alsokufa; properly kuffah. 
[ad. Arab. ja3 qujfah, circular basket or pannier, 
circular wicker boat,] A circular coracle of wicker- 


work covered with skins, used on the Euphrates, 
See Herodotus i. § 194. 

1800 J. Rennkll Geogr. of Herodotus 264 These (boats! 
were .of a circular form, and composed of willows covered 
with skins... The same kind of embarkation is nowin use 
in the lower pans of the same river, under the name of Jeufa 
that is, a round vessel. x8a7 Tennyson Poems by Two 
Brothers 65 Where down Euphrates, swift and stroiig The 
shicld'like kuphars bound along. ’ 

Kuple, obs. form oi Couple v. 

Kurbasch, -bash, variants of Kourbash. 

+ Kurch(e, -ie, obs. ff. Kerch, Kerchief. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. issCIrcal. Crimes tv. c. 391 Women 
suld not come lo the kirk. .with her face covered,. .vndcr 
the paine of escheit of the kurche. a X700 Cock Laird ii. 
in Ramsay's Wks. (1877) II. 222 Kurchis and klrtlcs Are 
fitter for thee, a 1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 
170 Herkurclwwasof hollantlclear. xBsS Bvcuau B allad 
(1875) 1. 157 (E. D. D.) She's laen the kurchie frae her head. 
Kure, obs. f. Cure v,^, to take care. 

Kure, var. Cure Obs., to cover. 

Kurgan (kurga-n). [Russ. KypraHL knrga'u 
barrow, tumulus ; of Tartar origin.] A prehistoric 
sepulchral tumulus or barrow in Russia and 
Tartary. 

1889 J. Abcrcrombv E. Caucasus 218, I remarked two 
green basins, ..They had been found in a kurgan. 
Hoxley in igt/i Cent.jtq These Tschudish kur^ans abound 
in copper and gold articles .. but contain neither bronze 
nor iron, 

Kiiriologic, -al, variant of Curiologic, -al. 

x8z6 Editu Key, XLV. 101 llie method of Egyptian writing 
called ., the Hieroglyphic, — of which one sort is kuriologic 
(or expressive of objects in a proper, not figurative or meta- 
phorical, mannerh x86a H. Spencer First Princ. (1875) 3^9 
The pictuie-writing of the Mexicans . . had been partially 
differentiated Into the kuriological or imitative, and the 
tropical or symbolic, 

Kurisee, ? corrupt form of Cuirassier, 

1649 Cromwell Lett. 19 Dec. in Carlyle^ The horse.. took 
Three-hundred-and-fifty prisoners — amongst whom.. the 
renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond's kurisces. 
Kurl, Kurlu, obs. forms of Curl, Curlew. 
Kurne, Kiirnel, etc., obs. ff. Kern v^, Kernel 
sbP-, etc. Kurnock, obs. f. Curnock, a measure. 
II Knroslliwo {UtttOijrwo). [Japanese, f. kuro 
black +skiwB tide.] I’lie Black Current or Gulf 
Stream of Japan. 

1885 Sir j. Murkav in Encycl, Brit. XVIII, 118/2 The 
Kuro-Siwo or Japan current— wholly a warm oceanic river 
during the S. E. monsoon similar to the Gulf Stream of the 
Atlantic. 

II Kurrajo^ng. Anslral. Also curra-, curre-, 
ourri-, -goug. A native Australian name for .any 
plant or tree having a tough bark yielding a fibre; 
hence applied with qualifications to various trees, 
some called also Cordagedrees. 

Black K., Sterculia dtversifoUa, and S, guadrifda\ 
Brown K., Commersonta ecliiuata, and Brachychiton 
gregorii\ Green K., Tasmanian 

K. , Plagianthus siaoldes, 

x8z3 ITniache Exp. (Morris), Thenets. .aremade,*. 

from the bark of the kurrajong [Hibiscus hetero/hyllus). 1847 

L. Leichhardt Overland Ex/. 111. gt (ibid.) Dillis neatly 
worked ofkoorajong bark. iBBl^CasselCs Picturesque Austra- 
lasia III. 138 (ibid.) (Quaint currnjongs. .very like in form to 
the btiff wooden trees we have all played with in childish days. 
1890 Lvth Golden South ix, 78 Forests of native apple, 
eucalypti, she oaks, kurragong, cedar, and wattle trees. 

Kurre, obs. form of Cub. 

IlKursaal (kr^-rizal). [G., f. kur, enr, Cm\.E 
sb.^ -f saal hall, room.] A public building at 
a German health resort, provided for the use and 
entertainment of visitors; hence, sometimes, a- 
similar building at an English watering-place. 

1849 Thackkmav Pendennis Ivi, The resolute old gentle- 
man . . made liis appearance in the hails of the Kursaal. 
Ibid., The Kursaal band at the bath. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 
z^^ept. lo/a The Margate and Southend Kursaals,- Limited. 

Kurs(e, Kurt, obs. ff. Curse, Court sb.i 
II Kurtmg (kuru-ij), kurunj (kurumd^J. £* 
Ind. [Hindi kurtmg, Marhatl kiirunj 
kurunja.’\ A tree, Fongamia glabra, N.O. Lcgn- 
minosx, widely diffused from India to China and 
N. Australia; its seeds yield Kuning oil, much 
used in India for illuminating purposes. 

x866 Treas, Bot, 919/1 In India, an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. 1883-4 Med. Annual 
48/1 Kurung Oil is obtained from the seeds of a leguminous 
tree common in most p.arts of India. 
llKurveyor (kpjvtf*‘9i). S. Africa. [Anglicized 
spelling of Du. kat-weier, f. karwei job:— MDu. 
corweie, ad; F. corvee, Corvee.] A travelling 
trader in S. Africa, 1 , 

1885 W. Greswell in Macm. Mag. Feb. 285/2 The kur- 
yo't7r or carrier who drags the trade of the country about 
in his ponderous ox waggon with spans of 16 or 20 oxen, 
1896 Blackw. Mag. 64s it was a very paying thing for the 
individual * transport-nder ' or ‘ Kurvej’or ' to convey goods 
to and from Kimberley, 

Kus, Kushen, obs. forms of Kiss, Cushion. 

11 Kusima'lise. [Native name.] A small 
burrowing carnivorous mammal, Crossarchus obscit' 
rzts, of West Africa. 

x86i Wood Hat. Hist. I. 242 The food of the Kusimansc 
consists of ihe smaller m.immalia, of various insects, .'ind 
some kinds of fruits, 1883 Cassells Xat. Hist. ll. 207 Th« 
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Crossarchus, Mangue, or Kusitnansc, presents a goad deal 
ef resemblance to the Cynogale. 

Kuskoa, -kus, var. Khos-khus (« Cuscus-). 
Kussliew, obs. form of cusshewif Cuissk. 
Kusshowne,KuB3iii,obs, ff. Cushion, Cousin. 
11 Kusti (kust/*). E, Ind. [Pers. kitsti^ 
girdle, cincture ; Gujarati kusti^ kasit,"} " A woollen 
cord worn round the waist by Parsees, consisting 
of seventy-two threads to represent the chapters 
of the Yasna, a portion of the Zend-Avesta. 

x86o J. Garusek Faiths ll^orid II. 620/1 The husti is a 
thin woollen cord. 1885 Encycl. Brit^ XVIII. 325/1 A long 
coat or gown is worn over the sadara . . fa-^tened round the 
waist with the kusti or sacred cord, which is carried round 
three tjmes.and fastened in front with a double knot. Jbid.^ 
This cincture is a cord woven by women of the priestly cla'is 
only. . .The ceremony of the kusti or encircling of die girdle. 

ICustume, Slut, obs. forms of Custom, Cut. 
Kutch, Kutcha, var. Cutch~, Cutcha. 
Kutchenel, obs. form of Cochineal. 
BIutcheri,-erry: see Cutcheiuiy. 
liKuteera (kwtl^-ra). Also kutera, katira. 
[Hindi katira (name of the gum).] In Kutetra 
sum, a kind of gum obtained from an Indian shrub, 
Cochlospermum Gossypium (N. O. Bixintx) \ also 
a gum obtained from several species of Sttreulia, 
1838 T, Thomson Cliem, Org. BadUs 676 Gum kutecra. 
This gum, according to Dr. Roxburgh, is the produce of the 
Sicrctilia uyetts^ a tree which grows in Hindost.in. jB 85 
Guide Museums Kew No. 1. 15 Specimens of KuteeraGum 
of the Indian bazaars furnished hy Cochlosf>eymHtu Cossy- 
Piuw, DC, used in the North Western Provinces as a substi- 
tute for Tragacanlh, 

Kuth, iCuthe, obs, ff. Couth, Kith, Kithe. 
Kuth, kuyth., var. cutk, CooTH, coal-ftsh, 

1884 Day Brit. Fishes I. 395. 

llKuttar (kota'i). E, hid. Also 7 catarre, 
-arry, 8 cuttary. [Hindi Skr. kaijdra.] 

A short dagger used in India, having a handle of 
two parallel bars, joined by a cross-piece which 
forms the part grasped by the hand. 

^ t696OvtNCT0N f'<y'..S'«ra:/r336 WithaCatarpy or Bagonet 
in his hand. 16^ Fryer ^ce. E, India, ft E. 03 They go 
rich in Attire, wfth a Poniard, or Catarre, at their Girdle. 
176^ ScRAPTON Ituiostau {x^^o) 19 A little dagger at their 
waist, which Is called a cuitarry, the principal use of which, 
is to stab on occa-sion, 1826 Hockcey Panduraug Hati 
xvii, He bore a common kuttar in his girdle. 

Comb% z886 yui.B& Burnell 815/3 

hiked daggers. Ibid,.. Blades mounted ^^/dz'-fashlon. 

Kutte, Kutteaole, obs. ff. Cot, Cottadle. 
Kuttle, var. CuiTTEE v. Sc., to wheedle. 
Kutwal, variant of Kotwal. 

Kuuaat, Kuuele, obs. ff. Covenant, Cowl ji.l 
Kuy, kuyn, Kuynd, obs. ff. Kine, Kind. 
Kuyte, Kuythe, obs. ff. Kite, Kith, Kithe. 

II Kvass (kvas). Forms ; d-9 <iuaas(e, 8 quas, 
8-9 quash, 9 kuass, kvass, kvas. [Russ. KBaCB 
kvas ‘leaven, kvass’.] A fermented beverage in 
general use in Russia, commonly ra.ide from an 
infusion of rye-flour or bread with malt ; rye beer. 

c*S53 Chancelour Russia in Hakluyt 

(18S6) III. SI Their drinkc is like our peny Aie, and is called 
Quass, idoS Hevwood Rape Lucrece iv.^ t. Wks. 1874 y. 
316 The Russe drinkes qua.sses. 1609 Pimlyco (N.), The 
base quas.se by peasants drunk- 1753 Hanwav TVwt'. (1762) 
I. V. Ixi. 283 Beer, quash, and bad wine. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVIIL 673 The drink, .was quas or sour small beer. 18*3 
Mechanics’ Alag. No. 4. 58 The common drink of the 
Russians is kuass, which is not so good as our small beer, 
1863 Mrs. Atkinson Tartar Steppes sys They have bread 
in unlimited quantity, quass,. .farinaceous food. 1894 Gar- 
nett tr. Turgenev's no. Genttc/oik X3t ‘ Fetch the kvas , 
repeals the same woman’s voice. 

ICw-, a ME. spelling of OE. Cw-, mod. Qu-, q.v. 
t Kwne, obs. north, fortn of cun. Con 
a >400 Alorte Artlu 1565, I kwne the thankc for thy come. 
Ky, pj, of Cow (now Sc. and siorth. diall). 
IlKyabnka, iiabooca (kaiabK-kai. Also 
kia-, kyabooca, -buca, [Malay kayu'bitku knot- 
wood, i.e. kayit tree + bukn knot, joint; in Du. 
spelling kajoC'boekoi^ A Malaysian tree {PierO' 
spermum hidicuni) furnishing an ornamental wood, 
known also as Amhoyna wood (q.v.). 

1831 Trelawney Adv. younger Son II. 304 A variety of 
gums and resins, cocoa-nut oil, sandal and kialsouka wooa. 
1850 Wf.ale Diet. Terms 346/3 Kiabooca xyood . . wported 
from Sincapore, is very ornamental, and is used for small 
boxes and writing-desks. iS6t H. Clechorn p* 

India 279 Kiabuc.vwood, or Amboyna-wood. 1805 bm 
Birdu’ood Peg. ProJ_f Bombay ^46 Piero^Permuni ttuitcum 
is the tree wmdh yields Amboyna or Kj^ibuca wood. 
Kyan, earlier form of Cayenne. 

II Kyaug (kyjeg wo/WTy//.). Alsokiang. [Tibet- 
an kyan^f rkyang’.} A species or sub-species of 
equine quadruped (Egatts kia/sg"), a wild horse or 
ass, inhabiting the high table-lands of Tibet. ^ 
Blanford, Fauna Brit. Ind., Mammals 476, treats it as 
a variety of the 

tSSa Octtvir. (Annandale\ AVa//y. x^S Stand, ^at. 
Hist. V. asi Three forms [of the wild horsel. which are 
known as the kulan, the djiggetai, and the kiang. ^ 

The Kiang is only found in the mountainous regions of 

Thibet. x8o4 C. P. Wolley Big Game 

Llbr.) II. 361 The kyang .. is an ugly donkeyhed fiddle- 

headed brute, w’Ub straight shoulders. 


Kyanite, variant of Cyanjte, now more usual. 
Eyanize (koi-anoiz), v. [f. the name of J,* H. 
Kyan, the inventor of the process(patcnted in 1S32) 
+ -IZE.] irans. To impregnate (wood) with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate as a preservative against 
decay. Hence Kyanized ppl. a., Kyanizine 
v/d. sb. 

*837 C. ViCNOLEs in Aleck. Afag. XXVI. 258 A railway 
bar ..to be laid upon half baulks of Kyanized limber. 1843 
Blaykw. Atag, LIII, 417 Let their timbers be K>*anized, 
their cables of iron. 1871 HARTwic.S*//^/<rm IPorld xxltt. 
268 Many remedies, .among which kyanlzing, or saturating 
the wood with a solution of corrosive sublimate, is one of 
the most eihcacious. 

Kyano-I var. f. Cvano-: KyanophyU (ksi,x*- 
nafil), Bol, and Chem, [Gr. tpvXkov leaf], Kraus*s 
name for a blue-green substance, supposed to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll. 

*883 Gray Physiol. Bot. 29* According to Wiesner kya* 
nophyll is nearly pure chlorophyll freed from iis asiociaicd 
yellow pigment xanthopb^'lL 

Eyartol (karanpl). Chem. [f. Gr, «tW-or, 
Cyano- + -OL.] A synonym of Aniline, 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.t Kyanole. 1865-7* Watts Diet. 
C/teiu.^ Kyanot. 

Kybe, Kybed, kybde, obs. ff. Kibe, Kibed. 
Eyboah: see Kibosh. Eybyte, obs. var. Cubit. 

c 1440 Pr omp . Parv. 274/* Kybyie, £j/3//wr. 

Kyby, Kybili, kyble, obs. ff, Kiby, Kibble. 
Kybzey, Kyche, obs. ff. Kipsey, Keach. 

Kyd, kyddfe, kyde, obs. forms of Kii>. 

Kyd, kydde, Obs. {pseudo-arch.) [Evolved 
fronj ME. kyd. i-kydy pa, pple. of Kithe mis- 
understood by Palsgrave, and misused by Spenser.] 
trans. To know. 

*53® Palsgr. 598/2, I kydde (Lydgate) I knowe . . This 
terme iinat yet in use. 1579 SrENSKR.S7t///x. Cal. Dec. 92, 03 
Ah ! unwi^e and witlesse CoHn Cloute, That kydst the 
hidden kinds of many a wede. Yet kyd^t not cne to cure thy 
sore hari-roote, [Gloss: kuisl, knowest.I 

Kydeote, -cott(e, Kyddier, -yer, obs. forms 
of Kidcot, Kiddiee. 

Kydell, kydle, Kydenere, -eyre, obs. forms 
of Kiddle, Kidney. 

Kydgel, -ell, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Kydling, obs. form of Kidling. 

Kydne, -neer, -nerCe, -ney, obs. forms of 
Kidney. 

Kydy : cf. Kn> sb.^ 3, 

X4S6 in Nottingham Bee. III. 266 Item paid for a spyld to 
he kydy hat |>e hsshe was in. .ijrf. 

Kye. kyen, obs. and dial. pi. of Cow. 
Kyebosh, variant of Kibosh. 

Kyestein (kiie'stijin). Chem. Also kyatein, 
kiestem(e,kieatin(o,kyesteine. [ad.F./^rVr/tffne, 
the term invented by Nauche {fount, de Chimie 
MIdicaU, and Ser. V. 64, 1S39), loosely f. Gr. 

conception, app, after protiine and the like. 
When spelt as in Fr., often pronounced (kfslin, 
-ain) ; but more usually written ky- after Gr. xu-. 
With more accurate knowledge of the nature of , 
the thing, the name is now little used.] A whitish i 
substance occasionally found as a cloud in or : 
pellicle upon urine; erroneously supposed by | 
Nauche to be diagnostic of pregnancy. 

J846 G- E. Day tr, Simon's Aintn. Chem. IL 329 Nauche 
regards kystcin as an indubitable sign of pregnancy. XS47-9 
Todd Cycl. Ana/. IV.461/X During pregnancy, a subsi.uice, 
kiestein . .is eliminated by the urine. ^ 1888 Syd, Soc. Lex.^ 
KyesleXn .. is now known to be chiefly composed of am- 
moniaco-magnesian phosphates, with fat-panicles, vibrios, 
and bacteria, and to be found in putrefying urine other than 
that of a pregnant woman. It is probably produced by the 
decomposition of the urea in contact with mucus. 

Kyeth, kyith, var. Kithe v., to make known. 
Kyght, Kyghth, obs. forms of Kite, Kith. 
Kyjik, variant of Caique. 

1859 All Vear Round No. 36. 2x9 To observe the keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 

Kyke, iCyldCe, Kylderken, -kin, -kyn, 
obs. ff. Keek, Kill v., Kilderkin. 

Kyle ^ (kail). Now dial. Also 4--5 kyllo, 5 
kile, 7 koyll. [a. ON, kyli boil, abscess; prob. 
related to klila kail, knob.] A sore, ulcer, boil. 
(Wrongly rendered by Levins, tb«t}U«;b some confusion,)^ 
1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 2995 Som, for envy, ial haf in 
bair lyms, Als kyllcs and felouns and apost)'ms. 14. . Bel. 
Ant. 1 . 53 A gude oyniment for kylcs, woundes tele.]. 14.. 
MS. Cantab. Ff v. 48 If. 85 (Halliw.) Thai fare as dos 
a rotyn kilc,That rotys and warkys sore, X483Ctff/t.^K^/, 
202/a A Kyle, vlcus. uEerasus. 1570 Leviss Manip. 150 
A Kyle, bifis. 1579 Lancham Card. Health (1633) 3** ® 
breake a Iwtch, byle. or keyll, seethe the roots in water. 
1876 jy/titby Clojs.f Ey/rs, boils on the flesh. 

Kylo - Sc. [a. Gael, caol (kol), gen. 

caotl (kozl) ‘narrow strait or sound*, sb. to cool 
narrow.] A narrow channel between two islands, 
or an island and the mainland (in the west of Scot- 
land) ; a sound, a strait. 

1549 D. Mosko in P, H. Brown Scat. lef. 1700 C1S93I 247 
Ane right dangerous kyle or streant 1703 .Marti.v lyest. 
IsL 205 The Horsesand Cows .. .-sttim to the Main Land 
[from SkycJ over one of the Ferries or Sounds called Kylcs. 


187* Blackir Lays Hight. 61 Outmost LcwL<, Haco, .and 
Skye, with winding kylcs. 1000 Mackenzie Guide Invert 
ness 81 The narrow kyle between Kona .and Raasay. 
Mod. The steamer passes through the Kylts of Buie to the 
Crinan CanaL 

Kyle 3 (kDil). dial. rare. [= LG. kil, G. keit 
(MHG. kil), Da. ktYc, Sw. kil * wedge* : the pre- 
cise source is not clear.] A small iron wedge 
used to fasten the head of a pick, hammer, etc,, 
on the shaft. 

*7.47 Hooson Miners Diet. EJ b, When the Miner baums 
a Pick., and when he has put in his baid Wood- Wedges and 
Iron Kylcs teic.]. xZ^'^Northumbld, Gloss,^ A^7/, a wedge, 

* Is thor a kyle i' this mcll, Bob ? ' 

Kyler, obs. i. Keelek-. Kyles, var. Kayles, 
the game. Kylevine, var. of Keelivine. 
IjKylie (kairii). West Austral. Also koiloe, 
kiley. [Native name.] A boomerang. 

183^ N.OoLECy/. ly. Australia 57(Morris) Incvcrypart 
of this great continent they have the koilce, or boomerang, 
1846 J.L. Stokes Discev. Australia I, iv. 73 One of them 
had a kilcy or bomerapg. 1885 Lady Barker Lett, to Guy 
177 (Morris) The kylje (what is called the boomerang in 
other parts of Australia), a curiously curved and flat stick, 
about a foot long and two or.ihree inches wide. 

ilKyliu (krli-n). Afso kilin. [ad. Chinese 
clii-hn (Wade), f. cKi male + liti female.] A fabu- 
lous animal of composite form, commonly figured 
on Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

‘According to the Evh Kr, it has the body of a deer, the 
tail of an ox, and a single born, from which it is often 
called the Chinese Unicom* (^Iayc^b’ Chinese Reader’s 
Alan.f Shanghai, 1874, isj). 

1857 Marrvatt Pottery ff Porcel. (cd. 2) 217 Dragons, 
kylins, and all manner of hideous and strange monsters. 
1^4 T/sves 26 Jan. ij/3 Sale of General Gordon's Chinese 
! objects of art, .. A vase and cover, of rock crystal, with 
fierced dragon handles, kylin on the cover . . A small cup, 
the handle carved as a kylin, 1898 Daily Nexvs 14 Dec. 8/4 
A piece of old Salsunia, representing a kylin playing with 
a ball and cord. 

Kylix, variant of CvLlX. 

Kyll(e, Kylne, obs. ff- Kill v., Kiln sb, 
Kyloe (kaidt)). Sc. Also kylie. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Related to ^;y/^ 2.] One of a small breed 
of cattle with long horns reared in the Highlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland. 

i8u Aiton Agric.Ayr. xjv, 4x4 Some have imagined that 
Kyloes, the name given to the Cattle of Argyleslnre, is de- 
rived from Kyle. 1824 Scott IVav, xi, Killancurelt talked 
.. of..dinmonts, and stots, .and runts, and kyloes, tS6t 
Smiles Engineers 11, vnt. viil, 380 Making little or no 
export from the country beyond the few lean kyloes, which 
paid the rent. 2683 Ordnance Gaz. Scot, \,^x The cattle are 
chiefly Kyloes or West Highlanders, a small shaggy race. 

Kylpe, Kylt(e, obs. ff. Kilp, Kilt. 

Kylt, obs.^ pa. pplc. of Kill v, 

11 Kymatioa (K0imaj*ti(5n). [ad. Gr. KoyLcmov^ 
dim, of Kvita wave, billow, Cyma.] « Cymatiusi, 
2883 W. C. Crixx.naci'fiooxk Philos. Ornament )>i, 51 Wave- 
spir.-J or kymation. Ibid, iv, S3 The ‘ kymaiion *, or rippling 
line of w.Tves. 

Kymbe, Kyme, obs. ff. Kemb t/., Kjme. 
Kymelyn, kymelen, kymn8l(l(e, etc. : see 
Klunel. 

Kymmond, obs. f. Gumming J?., brcwer*s vessel. 
Kymo^aph. (karmograf). [f. Gr. «i)/2o-, com- 
bining form of Kiipa. wavc-t'-cUAi’H.] Aa instru- 
ment for graphically recording variations of pressure 
of a fluid, csp. of blood in the vessels of a living 
animal ; a recording manometer. Also called 
kymograph ion. 

1867 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol. (ed. 3\ Ky/nogra^ 
phion, an instrument which shows the relation Mtween the 
pulse-wave and the undulations produced by respiration. 
287* Lancet 1. 675 Pick’s spring manometer or spring kymo- 
graph. .ate excellent instruments for registering the pulse- 
motions. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. IL934 The kymograph 
registered a very rapid.. fall of the arterial prcssuic. 

Hence Kymogrra'pliic a., pertaining to or made 
with a kymograph. 

18S5 Aled. Times 26 Dec, 8S8 The new method of writing 
kymographic curves. Encyct. Brit. XXIV. 106/3 Mer- 

curial kymographic tracing from carotid of a dog. 

KymriCy var, of Cymric. Hence Kymricizo 
V. trans.y to make Kymric. 

2890 Spectator 31 May 749 Welsh Dlscitablishmcnt and 
Kymric autonomy. i883 Khys Hilbert Led. 373 A talc 
Kymriciruig of the Latin Segontium has yielded a mucli less 
correct Welsh form Sciont. 

Kyn, obs. f. Kin ; obs. form of kinCj pi. of Cow. 
Kynanthropy, var. Cynanthropt. Hence 
Syna&tbro'pica., oforpeitainingto kynanthropy. 

1864 PusEY Lect. Daniel viL 436 Paulus cf Acgtna omits 
only ibe kynanibropy. IbtJ., bey who arc scired by ibe 
kynanthropic or lycaniliropic disease, go forth by night 
imitating in all things wolves or dogs. 

KyBdo. obs. L Ki.nd; pa. pple, of Ken x^.2 
Kynderkyn, kyner-, obs. var. Kilderkin. 
Kyne, obs. form of kine^ pi. of Cow. 

Kyng, kyning, obs. forms of Ki.se. 

Kynny: see Kinlin Obs. Kyntal, Kynter- 
kyii, obs. ff. Qui.stal, Kilderkin. 

Kyp, Kyp-: see Kip, Kip-. 

KyplxO". Another form of Cypho-, from Gr. 
KVi^-s crooked. Hence Syphosls, -oUc=iCi- 
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jsosis, -OTIC. Also Ky'plioscoUo’sis (oy-), a 
combination of kyphosis and scoliosis ; backward 
and lateral curvatare of the spine. Hence 
Ky=plioscoUo’tlo a. 

jBSa S^d. Soc. Le.v., Cyphoscoliosis, 1898 Allbuit's Sysi. 
MccL V. 164 Deformity of the chest— as the result of kypho* 
scoliosis. 1900 Brit^ Med, JrnL No. 204a 278 The pelvis 
was extremely kyphoscolioiic. 

V. OOs, rare. [Cf. Ger. kehren^ Du. 
to turn (used in same way).] trans. To turn. 
1448 Poston Lott, (1901) IV. 19 As Davy Shuld a kyrt- the 
horse, be slenkyd behjmd and toke his master on the hepe 
suyche a stroke that.. brake bis hepe. 

E2yrchef(e, -cheffe, obs. forms of Kerchief. • 
fKyre, \ar.J^atre, Cairz;. Oh., to go, proceed. 
15x5 Scot. Field 240 in Chethatu Misc. (1856) II, Then the 
mightie lord, .kyred to his king with carefull tithindes. 
'Ksrrfve, obs. form of Kerf, cut. 

II Kyxie (kai'ri, kai'riif, ki^Ti^). Abo 6 kirie. 
[Short for Kyrie eleison : see next.] 

1 . = next, I. "b.esp. A musical setting of the Kyrie 
eleison in the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the 
Response to each, of the Commandments in the 
Anglican Communion Service. 

1519 Clmrclvas. Acc, St. Giles Reading 6 A Ptyk-song 
boke. .wherin xsconteyned iiii masses, iij kyries,iij allohuies 
and ij exullands. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 153, I re- 
member a peece of composition of foure parts of maisier 
Tauernor in one of- his kiries. 16.. MS. Music Bk. at 
DurJt. Catlz., Mr. Brimley his kerrie to Mr. Sheperd’s 
Creede. 1657 Bk. Com. Prayer 241 Then 

follow the Commandments, with a Kyrie, or Lord have 
viercy upon us, after every one of them. ^ 1845 E. Holmes 
Mozart 41 His firet essay in Church Music,— the Kyrie of a 
mass for four voices and four stringed instruments. x8d6 
J, H. Blunt Amiai. Bk. Com. Prayer 167 The Kyrie thus 
said appears to represent the ancient Litany element of the 
Eucharistic Odice. 
f2. 5= next, 2. 06 s. 

15.. yoch Jugler in Grosart Two Enterbides (1873) 63 
He shoulde haue suche a kyrie, ere he went loo bed, As he 
neuer had before in all his lyfe. 158* Stanyhorst AEueid 
h (Arbj 21 This kyrye sad solfing, thee northern blu.ster 
aproching Thee sayls tears tag rag, to the sky thee waues 
vphoysing. 

11 Kyrie eleison, eleeson e\H$pn). 

Also 4-'6 kyrieleyaon, 6 Kyrie-eleyaon, Kirie- 
eleeson, 7 (Kerry-Eliaon). [The Greek words 
Kvpt€ khttjffov ‘Lord, have mercy', occurring in the 
Gr. text of Es. exxii. 3, Matt. xv. 22, xvii. 13, etc. 
The Gr. words were written in L. iyrte (med.L. 
also kiri^, and (by itacism of tj) eleison. As in 
other Christian words (e.g, Maria, Sophia, Helena, 
Jacobus, etc.), the Gr. accent was retained, giving 
ele'Xson, later elPisott, or elevson. Since the Re- 
nascence, some have represented the Gr, more 
literally and quantitatively by ele(e'Son, Hence 
many varieties of pronunciation in Eng., some 
retaining the med.L, (which is also mod.Gr.) given 
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above, some following the school pronunciation 
of ancient Gr. or L., or with various Eng. modifi- 
cations of the vowels, as krri^, koi’rijf, karri, 
elrispn, eliirspn, eliiors^n, el3i*%;n.] 

1 , EccL The words of a short petition used in 
various offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass ; represented in 
the Anglican service by the words, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us \ etc., in the Response to each 
Commandment in the Communion Service, b. A 
musical setting of these words, esp. as the first 
movement of a Mass. 

[a X225 After. R. 30 Hwose wule, mei siggen kc'^ne psalm, 
‘Ad te levavi ’ bluoren Patcrnostrcs,fi:seot>cn ‘ Kirieleison, 
^risteleison, Kirieleison*. /hid, 2a. /^///. 30 Her also 
signed ‘DeProfundis* biuore }>e Paternoster. Kiriel.Christel. 
Kinel. Hid, 36 Sealed on ower breoste. .& sigged..ICiriel. 
Chrislel. Kiriel.] 

13.. St, Alexius 422 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (i_8Sx) 183 
pe folk on knees AU..And kyrieleyson .thries sange; 
{ 14 . . in £//z. Acad. (1879) 34 Alt every Kyrie lyson, one 
to say with an high voice for y® sowle A Pater noster. • 1551 
Bp. Hooper Laier iVrit. (Parker Soc, 1852) 145 They were 
wont to sit when they said or sang the psalm.<, kneel, at 
Kyrie.eleyson, and stand up at Magnificat. 1563 Pilkikg- 
TON Con/ut. Civb, Platlna . . affirmes, that Pope Sixtus 
appoynted the Sanctus to be songe, Gregory the Kirie* 
eleeson. 1678 Cudwortii Intelt. Syst. iL iv. § 27. 454 That 
very Form of PiSkyer., Kyrie Eleeson, Lord have mercy 
upon us, was anciently part of the Pagans Litany to the 
Supreme God. 1834 Beckfobo Italy IJ. xiv. 71, 1 have 
had pretty nearly my fill of motets, and Kyne eleisons. 
1885 Catholic Diet, (ed- 3) s.v., The Second Council of 
Vaison, ..which met In 529, ordered the Kyxte Eleison to 
be said at Mass and other services. 
t 2 . transf, A complaint; a scolding. Ohs. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 130 b, He gave me a Kyrie- 
leyson. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships 
Wks. I vb/i, I w'ouId..haue sung him a Kerry-Elison, that 
should haue made him beene glad to haue promist me a 
brace of Bucks more, to hauestop'd my mouth withall. 

11 Eyrielle (kiriie-l). Also 3 kyriel, 7 kiriele. 
fa. F. kyrielle, OF. (13th c.) kyriele \ in med.L. 
kiriel, pi. kyrieles (Du Cange) ; so MHG. Uriel) 
shortened from kyrie eleison : see,prec.] 

1 . A long rigmarole. 

1653 Ur^uhart Rabejais l. xxi, With him he mumbled 
all hisKirieleand dunsicai breborions[Rr(f. avecques icelluy 
marmonnoic routes ces KyriellesJ. 

2 . A kind of French verse divided into little 
equal couplets and ending with the same word 
which serves for the refrain. 

18S7 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 770/1 Among the verse-forms. ..The 
kyrtelle, of which we have three specimens, is not a form at 
all, and ought to have been discarded. 

Kyriolexjr (ksi-riuletksi). rare-o. [ad. Gr. 
xuptoAffia, f. xvpios authoritative, authorized, proper 
+ -Affia speaking (cf. Aefts speech, word).] The 
use of literal expressions. 

188S in Cassell's Encycl, Diet, 


, KYX. 

Kyriologic, variant of Cteiologio. 
Kyrlewe, obs. form of Coblew. 

Kymaill, -ale, -el, etc., obs. forms of Kebxet, 
Kyrne. obs. form of Chubit. ‘ ’ 

Kyrosite (ksi-r&ait). Min. [ad. Ger. iyrosit 
(Breithaupt, 1843), f. Gr. avpaais confirmation 
because its specific character was thouglit to be 

confirmed; see -me.] A variety of marcasite, con- 
taining a small amount of arsenic. (Chester Ahw;« 
of Minerals, 1896,) 

Kyrre,obs.f. Quabbt, beast killed in hunting etc 
Kyrsede, kyrsett(e, obs. ff. Cbe.sset : ’ see 
Kikset 2. Kyrape, obs. f. Cbisp. Kyrvour 
KyrjLmyry : see Kirve v., ICebimeby. ’ 

Kys, kyse, kysse, obs. forms of Kiss. 

Kyat, kyste, obs. pa. t. of Castz/., Kiss v.- 
obs. forms of KiST. ■ ’ 

Kyt, obs. inflexion of Cut v. ; obs, f. Kite. 
Kyte (kait). Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 kyt 
7-9 kite. [Etymology uncertain. Cf. early 
mod.Du. (Kifian) kijte, hiete (mod.W. Flemish 
kijie. Met'), var. of MDu. cuyte, kuite a fleshy part 
ol the body, esp. the thigh (Du. knit calf of the 
leg), ■= MLG. kilt, fleshy part, entrails (Liibben). 

The suggestion of Jamieson, repeated by later diets., il»t 
kyte represents OPe.civill, ON. belly, is inadmUsible.} 
The belly, stomach, paunch, 
c X540 Lyndesay Con/essioun 140 Thocht Codrus 

kyte suld cleue and birst. a 1585 Polwart Flyting w. 
Montgomerie 754 Misly kyt ! 1674 Ray N. C. IPprds 27 
A Kite ; A Belly, Cunth. 1787 Burns To a Haggis iv, Till 
a’theirweel-swaU’d kytes belyve Are bent like drums. 1820 
Scott Monast, xxxlli, To dress dainties at dinner-time for 
his ain kyte, 1835 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Kite, stomach. 
1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags xxxvi. 259 HU horse., 
is now filling his kyte in my stable, as his master U eke 
doing In hall. 

Kyte, obs. form of Kite, the bird, etc. 

Kyth, kyj>, etc., obs. forms of Kith, Kixhe. 
Ksrthe, another spelling of Kithe v., often used. 
Kytill, Kytlyn, obs. ff. Kittle, Kiiling. 
Kyton, kytton, obs. forms of Kitten. 
Kytt(e, obs. inf., pa. t., and pa. pple. of Cut v. 
Kyttyl, kytylle, etc., obs. foims of Kittle. 
Kytylyng, obs. form of Kitling. 

Kyuer(e, kyver, obs. ff Coveb v.I and rj.i 
Kyul, -e, var. Cyule : cf. Chiule, Keel sh.^ 2. 

1670 JlliLTON b/tst. Byig. Wks. {1847) 507/1 Three long 
gallies, or kyules. 

Kynse, variant of Cayuse. 
t Kyvar-knatie a., nonce-wd. = Cover-knave, 
that covers a knave. 

136, Stowe in Pol., Ret., St D. Poesits Pref. 15 mle, His 
[a criminous parson’s] gown, and his (kyvar.knauej-hatt, 
borne after him. 

Kyx, obs. form of Kes, a dry hollow stalk. 


End of Vol. Y. 



